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Secretary Acheion, Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Department of State Issued a book en¬ 
titled “Strenffthenlnfif the Forces of Free¬ 
dom,*' the same consisting of selected 
spc?eches and statements of Secretary 
of State Acheson. I am in receipt of a 
letter, well phrased and to the point, 
from Mr. Hoyt S. Haddock, executive 
secretaiy. CIO Maritime Committee, 
wherein he makes critical reference to 
a part of a speech contained in this vol¬ 
ume. The Department of State has for 
a good many j^ears shown an utter Indif¬ 
ference to the welfare of the American 
merchant marine. I heartily approve 
of the criticism of the secretary’s re¬ 
marks contained in Mr. Haddock's letter, 
which follows: 

CIO Maritime Committee, 
Waffhtnpton, D, C., July 27, 1950. 
lion. Edward J Hart. 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Hart; We have read 
with great interest the State Department's 
Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. This 
book is a compilation of selected speeches 
and statements of Secretary of State Acheson. 
0)ic chapter is titled “The United States ns 
an Imtx>rter in World Economy." This was 
an addrefifl before the convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, New York, 
N. Y.. on November 2, 1949. 

Tlie part of the speech that should be 
criticized Is found on page 68 of Strengthen¬ 
ing the Forces of Freedom. The Secretary 
said: 

“We have laws and regulations which com¬ 
pel us in many cases to tell the citizens of 
friendly nations when they offer to carry otir 
goods far across the seas that we must not 
employ them because wo are obligated to use 
our own vessels regardless of the quality of 
service and rate of charge which they may 
offer." 

Wc regret that the Secretary of State has 
taken upon himself to compare the quality 
ol American service with that rendered by 
foreign vessels. X am sure that many of us 
would appreciate having pointed out any 
foreign service that is superior to our Ameri¬ 
can service. 

We also regret that the Secretary has men¬ 
tioned shipping rates charged. He must be 
cognizant of the facts that foreign vessels 
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employ seamen at deplorably low wages. 
They work them long hours and poorly leed 
and bunk them. The extremely low living 
standards of foreign countries also result 
in lower ship construction coats. Therefore, 
the rates charged in certain trade would be 
lovrer on foreign vessels. 

Congress has considered all of the above 
factors when they enacted laws to protect 
the American merchant marine as well os 
other United States Industries. We arc sure 
that Congress has not passed these laws in 
the light of having the State Department or 
any Government agency apologize for them. 

This negative approach is most unhealthy 
to the shipbuilding and merchant marine In¬ 
dustries at a time when they are struggling 
in a losing fight for existence. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hott S. Haddock. 

Executive Secretary, 


Hon. Francis J. Sinnott 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NF,W YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'!') VES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarkr* in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following eciitoiial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of July 30. and which refers to the elec¬ 
tion as Democratic leader of Brooklyn, 
Kings County, of the Xlonorablc Francis 
J. Sinnott. It is encouraging that a 
newspaper of the high standards of the 
Brooklyn Eagle should in such manner 
editorially note tlie selection of one of 
our citizens as political leader of the 
largest voting unit in the State of New 
York, 

With what the editorial says with ref¬ 
erence to the choice of Mr. Sinnott. I am 
in complete agreement. That agreement 
Is based upon the privilege of having 
served for many years with and under 
Mr. Sinnott in his many worth-while 
community activities. Wc who know him 
know of his high qualities of leadership 
and know that he will well and creditably 
discharge the duties as leader of Brook¬ 
lyn's great Democratic Party. In addi¬ 
tion, Mr. Sinnott received countless num¬ 
bers of telegrams of congratulations, in¬ 
cluding tho?e from Preiident Truman, 
Senator Lehman, and Democratic Stale 


Chairman Paul Fitzpatrick, as well as 
many other citizens of all political be¬ 
liefs. The editorial Is as follows: 

Sinnott Is a Fine Choice as Democrats 
Suspend Feud 

The change in the Democratic Party lead¬ 
ership in Brooklyn Is one that can be ac¬ 
cepted by the people of this community 
without any fear that settlement of a politi¬ 
cal feud has been to their disadvantage. 
It was the decision of leaders that in the 
IntercKts of party harmony It was advisable 
for Borough President John Cashmore to 
relinquish the helm. The issue was forced 
by Mayor O’Dwyer and some of the leaders. 

We watched the course of the fight with 
considerable concern because it would be 
more than a mere party row if there was 
any suggestion that the best interests of 
Brooklyn might be hurt as It developed. 
As it was Mr. Cashmore was punished for 
his touacity by being bypassed on pvxtrun- 
age riglitiully his aud some appointments 
were made which did not sot well with the 
borough. 

The settlement has produced a new leader, 
county clerk Francis J. Sinnott, a man of 
Integrity und responsibility and a devoted 
torvuiit of Brooklyn and nU Itfl people The 
choice was unnnlmoiiB, It was not dictated 
by pressure from Manhattan nor by the 
antl-Cashmore forces In the borough. 

Mr. Sinnott was the borough president's 
choice and he Is assured of fine support 
since a majority of the district leaders were 
behind Mr. Cashmore. We know of no 
man we’d rather bee os the successor than 
Mr. Sinnott. We havb complete confidence 
in him. 

It Is regrettable that Mi. Cashmore who 
always does a fine Job for Brooklyn remained 
silent for so long a time in the face of city 
holI’H puzzling antagonism. His final state¬ 
ment when he handed over the crown left 
unanswered the question—what was the 
basis of the mayor’s displeasure? Why did 
he want him removed when it was he who 
made his leadership possible In 1946? Mr. 
O'Dwyer never raised the question of the 
Inadvisability of holding dual roles until 
Just recently. We had hoped Mr. Cashmore 
would speak plainly and perhaps put to rest 
the suggestion that the rackets investigation 
was a factor in the fight. 

It must be restated that wo have always 
been against the idea of Brooklyn’s borough 
president holding two Jobs and yet we felt 
that Mr. Cashmore's departure from the 
jwrty leadership must be delayed until a fine 
replacement appeared on the LCenc. He is 
here In the person of Mr. Sinnott and we 
offer him our very best wishes. The same 
goes for Mr. Cashmore. He acquitted him¬ 
self with honor In both roles and we believe 
he will be an even better chief executive now 
that he has been relieved of the burdens of 
the county leadership. 

A po*‘Ileal boss should not be the borough 
president. 
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Blame Put on Johnson for Debacle in 
Korea Obscnrei Realities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4,1950 

Mr. COLE of Ne.w York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following newspa¬ 
per article by David Lawrence appear¬ 
ing in the Washington Evening Star 
August 3, 1950: 

Blame Put on Johnson for Debacle in 

Korea Obscures Realities—Congress 

Leaders Held Primarily Responsible for 

Unprepabedness 

(By David Lawrence) 

There Is a palpable effort to make Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson the scape¬ 
goat for America’s unpreparedness today. 

That’s the easy, superficial, careless way. 
It tends to obscure realities. For the truth 
is the Congress of the United States is pri¬ 
marily responsible for the debacle in Korea. 

The Constitution imposes on Congress 
these duties: 

“To raise and support armies. 

“To provide and maintain a Navy. 

“To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.’’ 

If America is unprepared today, the blame 
cannot be placed merely on Just one or two 
Individuals in the executive branch of the 
Government—cither the President or the 
Becretary of Defense. They have a responsi¬ 
bility, of course, but If either or both of 
these officials was wrong In taking the ad¬ 
vice of those who drew up a military con¬ 
cept of strategy based only on a strategic 
bombing war in Europe, then It was the duty 
of the legislative branch of the Govern¬ 
ment to check those policies and make 
final judgment. 

WHAT DID CONGRESS DO? 

What did Congress do during the contro¬ 
versy lust year concerning reductions in the 
Navy, or the withholding of funds for the 
Air Force, or the need of the Army for tanks 
and tactical aviation? The House Armed 
Services Committee, led by Representative 
Carl Vinson, of Georgia, Democrat, did a 
faithful Job of checking on what the execu¬ 
tive agencies were doing. The House com¬ 
mittee did more—it conducted public hear¬ 
ings and listened to witnesses who cried out 
against a concept of strategy which took into 
account only one kind of warfare. 

What did the Senate do? Here was the 
biggest fall down. Here is where the real 
checking should have been done, because the 
Senate is recognized as the more powerful 
and influential body of the two. The Senate, 
however, depended on its Armed Services 
Committee. This is headed by Senator Mil¬ 
lard Tydings, of Maryland, Democrat, who 
studiously avoided any serious check up or 
investigation. With his colleagues, he re¬ 
peatedly steered away from the controversy 
over preparedness which raged in the House 
committee last autumn. He intervened only 
to coerce the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee and military men generally by threat¬ 
ening. in effect, to hold up the legislation 
providing for military pay Increase unless 
the Navy and the Army officers knuckled 
under and accepted the Tydings unification 
plan. Thus far this plan has served only 
to weaken the defense structure. 

All during the time that expert witnesses 
were telling the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee that the United States lacked tactical 
aviation units for the Army, lacked ttanks 
and lacked naval aviation, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was looking the other 


way—^trying to avoid what It called a con¬ 
troversial subject. At one time Chairman 
Tydings said he didn't think the Senate 
should Inquire Into the controversy raised 
over the matter of naval aviation and Ma¬ 
rine Corps strength and B-se’s, because this 
wag being done by the House—^as If the 
Senate could thus abdicate its responsibility 
to investigate vital matters of national de¬ 
fense policy. 

SYSTEM NEEDS CHANGE 

Before the “uniflcatlon" propaganda sold 
the country the idea that the next war 
could be won in a few days by air power 
alone, the Congress had a separate com¬ 
mittee for the Army and a separate com¬ 
mittee for the Navy In each House. Now 
each has only one Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee. Hence it was more Important than 
ever that during 1949 and 1950 the Senate 
Armed Services Committee should not have 
shirked its task. 

This same committee has just appointed 
several subcommittees to watch the de¬ 
fense effort. Nothing apparently is being 
done to investigate the past failures of the 
committee Itself. Nothing Is being done by 
the Congress to find out why its system 
of checking on defense matters broke down. 
Nor is anything being done to establish a 
method of censuring those committee mem¬ 
bers who neglected their duty to the people 
of the United States in 1949 when the die 
was cast to forget tanks and tactical avia¬ 
tion and to cut naval aviation. 

Tlic system In Congress needs to bo 
changed. There should be a Joint commit¬ 
tee of both Houses and equal representa¬ 
tion of both political parties, so that such 
things as Senator Tydings' clever whitewash 
of Secretary of Navy Matthews when he 
punished Admiral Denfcld for telling the 
American people the truth about their de¬ 
fenses will not be Ignored by the Senate 
itscll. 

The present system is such that unless 
Senator Tydings brings to the attention of 
the Senate itself problems related to mili¬ 
tary affairs, they do not get much consid¬ 
eration by that body. There is no partner¬ 
ship of Interest under the present system 
and a committee chairman can squelch any 
inquiry he wishes to squelch. That’s why 
It is unfair to single out Secretary John¬ 
son as the only one to blame in the present 
mess. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 4 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio ad¬ 
dress entitled “Happenings in Washing¬ 
ton,” being program No. 30, delivered by 
me on July 31, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Happenings in "Washington, Program 
No. 30 

This is Eo Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Two weeks ago I discussed with you some 
important phases of the Korean situation. 

In that talk I reviewed the humiliating 
chain of events growing out of our disas¬ 


trous foreign policy in China, Formosa and 
Korea which paved the way for armed ag¬ 
gression by Communist forces. 

President Truman might have prevented 
the Communist* conquest of China and the 
invasion of Korea If he had heeded the 
warnings that poured Into the White House 
from many sources. 

One of the most forceful of these warn¬ 
ings came from MaJ. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
former Secretary of War. He served as spec¬ 
ial representative of the President and as 
Ambassador to China from August 1944 un¬ 
til November 1946 when he resigned In pro¬ 
test against Communist Influence In shap¬ 
ing State Department policies. 

In his letter of resignation General Hur¬ 
ley wrote, and I quote: 

“It is no secret that the American policy 
in China did not have the support of all 
the career men In the State Department. 
The professional foreign service men sided 
with the Chinese Communist-armed party 
and the Imperialistic bloc of nations whose 
policy it was to keep China divided against 
herself. 

“Our professional diplomats continuously 
advised the Communists that my efforts to 
prevent the collapse of the national govern¬ 
ment did not represent the policy of the 
United State,'. • * • 

“Throughout this period the chief oppo¬ 
sition to the accomplishment of our mission 
came from the American career diplomats 
in the Embassy and In the Chinese and Far- 
Eastern Division of the State Department." 

General Hurley continued, and 1 further 
quote: 

“I requested the relief of the career men 
who were opposing the American policy In 
the Chinese theater of war. 

“These professional diplomats were re¬ 
turned to Washington and placed In the 
Chinese and Far ISastorn Division of the 
State Department as my supervisors. Some 
of these same career men whom I relieved 
have been assigned as advisers to the su¬ 
preme commander in Asia. 

“In such positions most of them have con¬ 
tinued to side with the Communist-armed 
party and • • • against American 

policy. 

“This, Mr. President, is an outline of one 
of the reasons why American foreign policy, 
announced by the highest authority, is ren¬ 
dered ineffective by another section of dip¬ 
lomatic official B.’’ 

Then General Hurley gave this significant 
warning, and I quote: 

“There is a third world war in the making." 

General Hurley’s letter of resignation was 
not made public until the State Department 
issued its China white paper on July 30 of 
last year, more than 4 years after It was sub¬ 
mitted to President Truman. 

After its publication General Hurley made 
this comment, and again I quote: 

“President Roosevelt was a sick man at 
Yalta. The State Department officials took 
over. 

“The secret agreement at Yalta surren- 
dered every principle of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Iran declaration. * * • The 

surrender of all these rights to Russia in 
China was legally and morally unjustlfled; 
and no white paper will ever be able to 
change the history of America’s diplomatic 
failure in China. 

“Nearly all the officials relieved by me in 
China because they wore pro-Communlst arc 
now In the State Department, presumably 
writing alibi white papers." 

I don't think I need remind you that one 
of the State Department officials referred to 
was Alger Hiss, who was among President 
Roosevelt’s principal advisers at the Yalta 
Conference. 

I will take time to give you one more exam¬ 
ple. I will read a brief extract from the 
report made to Pi'csident Truman by Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemoycr on September 19, 1947, 
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General Wedemeyer, who la an expert on 
conditions In the Far East, was selected by 
the President to head up a lact-fiLndlng mis¬ 
sion In China. 

In his report he stated, and I quote: 

'Indirectly the United States Xacilltated 
the Soviet program In the Par East by agree¬ 
ing at Yalta to Russian reentry into Man- 
chtirla, and later by withholding aid from 
the Nationalist Government.” 

General Wedemeyer advised, and again I 
quote: 

“A policy of *no assistance’ to China 
* * • would be equivalent to cutting the 

ground from under the feet of the Chinese 
Government • • • and would certainly 

lay the country open to eventual Communist 
domination. 

”lt would have repercussions in other parts 
of Asia, would lower American prestige in the 
Far East, and would make easier the spread 
of Soviet influence and Soviet political ex¬ 
pansion not only in Asia but in other areas 
of the world.” 

Was it the Influence of Alger Hiss and 
others like him that caused the State De¬ 
partment to ignore General Hurley and Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer? Was it on the advice of 
Commimist sympathizers that we refused 
further assistance to China even though 
Congress appropriated funds for that pur¬ 
pose? 

I made a reference to that dangerous situ¬ 
ation In a speech at Oklahoma City in Feb¬ 
ruary of 1949, from which I now quote: 

“We must cull forcefully to the attention 
of the people the shameful outcome of a 
foreign policy which has placed millions of 
people In Europe and Asia under the tyranny 
of Soviet Russia. 

"We must place whore it properly belongs 
full responsibility for the setTet agreements 
which betrayed free nations into Communist 
enslavement. 

"We must point out, so all may under¬ 
stand, the fallacy of spending billions of 
dollars to prop up western Europe while wo 
leave the back door wide open for Communist 
domination over 450,000,000 helpless people 
in China.” 

Since my last broadcast, President Truman 
has plfujed before Congress and the Ameri¬ 
can people his estimates of our immediate 
needs in manpower, money, and home front 
sacrifice to meet the situation in Korea. 

In his message he carefully avoided the 
use of the word "war.” 

But even though our resistance to Com¬ 
munist aggression is called police action in 
support of the United Nations, the boys who 
are fighting against terrible odds with true 
American heroism know they are at war. 

We have served notice upon the masters 
of Soviet Russia and upon their puppet 
governments that wo will defend freedom 
in the world against every form of armed 
aggression which seeks to destroy human 
liberty. 

In support of that stand we are com¬ 
mitted os a people and as a nation, no 
matter how high the cost may be in blood, 
treasure, and tragedy. 

I have said many times that strength is 
the only language that tyrants and aggres¬ 
sors understand. 

No one can predict whether or not the 
conflict in Korea will explode into a war of 
global proportions. Nevertheless, it should 
be clear to all of us, that we must be pre¬ 
pared for any emergency. 

Therefore, to my mind this calls for a 
complete mobilization of all our forces, mili¬ 
tary, industrial, agricultural, financial, and 
spiritual. 

The future of the world depends upon the 
strength of the United States. Complete 
mobilization may yet persuade Red Russia to 
bock down. Weakness Is an Invitation to 
further aggression. 

War Is not won on the battlefield alone. 
Victory ciinnot be achieved by the mere 
spending of money for arms and equipment. 


Wars are won when heroic and valiant 
fighting men are backed up by a united, reso¬ 
lute, hard-working, patriotic home front, 
willing to make any sacrifice in their coun¬ 
try's cause. 

All of us will be called upon to make 
many sacrifices in order to build and main¬ 
tain our Nation’s strength at its highest 
peak. 

During World War II we observed how 
certain selfish and unpatriotic men enriched 
themselves by profiteering and by engaging 
in black-markct operations. 

There was tax dodging, price gouging, 
hoarding, artificial scarcities, and other 
illicit practices which sabotaged the war 
effort on the home front. 

Some became millionaires overnight, so 
to speak, at the expense of their fellow 
citizens, while the flower of American youth 
gave their lives for their country on foreign 
soil. 

This time it must not happen. It will not 
happen if an aroused public puts patriotism 
first and cooperates to prevent such dastardly 
practices. 

Those who would take advantage of war 
for their own personal enrichment while 
their fellow Americans endure the hardships 
and tragedies of war dcBorvo the contempt 
of every real American. They belong behind 
prison bars. They are traitors to their 
country. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, there are many 
phases of the present situation that have 
given me great concern. 

We are a rich and powerful Nation, but 
there Is a limit to our resources. 

We have poured out billions and billions 
of dollars In the hope that we might be able 
to prevent the outbreak of another world 
war. At the moment we seem to have fulled. 

If we should be forced into another long- 
drawn-out war on a world-wide scale, the 
cost would be so great that we could lose 
our individual freedom even though wo wore 
victorious. 

In a speech which I made last Saturday 
to my comrades of the Society of the Twenty- 
Glghth Division I warned of this danger. On 
that occasion I said: 

"Tlio combat cost of World War II, which 
lasted 4 years, was $356,000,000,000. About 
46 percent of that cost was paid for by tax¬ 
ation. The balance, approximately $S i5 000,- 
000,000, was added to the national debt in 
the 4-year period. 

"The price of weapons, equlpriient and 
everything that enters into waging war is 
almost double today. I have gone into the 
costs pretty carefully and I have figured 
out that a 4-ycar war would call for the ex¬ 
penditure of a minimum of $600,000,000,000. 

"If taxes were levied to pay 45 percent 
of this war, as In the last war, wo would 
come out with a now debt of about $300,000,- 
000,000 In addition to the present national 
debt of more than $267,000,000,000. 

"That would mean a total debt of nearly 
$600,000,000,000. 

“Such a debt would put the whole econ¬ 
omy of the United States In a strait-jacket 
from which we could never free ourselves. 
We would live forever in a planned econ¬ 
omy, with regimentation, regulations and 
directives controlling every activity of our 
daily lives.” 

This is a gloomy picture but we must not 
look at it through rose-colored glasses. We 
must have the courage to face the cold facts. 

This critical situation calls for a definite 
and courageous course of action. It calls 
for the highest patriotism and the most 
earnest prayer. 

In the near future I hope to suggest a 
course by which we may be able to pre¬ 
serve the freedoms which are the heritage 
of every American. 

Tlie United States Is at the cross roads. 
May God guide us along the right road to 
victory for peace and freedom. 
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This is Eo Martin, speaking to you from 
the "Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 


Compariion of Public and Private Power 
Rates in Michigan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Augxist i, 1950 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to point out that on May 19. 
1950, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rankin] took occasion to make a 
statement with reference to public power 
in Michigan in which he claimed that 
certain public power systems in Michi¬ 
gan provided electric energy at rates 
considerably below those charged by pri¬ 
vate power companies. He also claimed 
that the people of Michigan were being 
overcharged for electricity to the extent 
of more than $100,000,000 a year. Alle¬ 
gan, Bay City, Coldwater, Escanaba, 
Gladstone, Grand Haven, Holland, Kala¬ 
mazoo, Lansing, Marquette. Niles, Nor¬ 
way. St. Louis, South Haven, Sturgis, 
Traverse City, Wakefield, Wyandotte, 
and Zeeland were cited as outstanding 
examples of Michigan public-power sys¬ 
tems offering electricity at rates below 
those charged by the private power com¬ 
panies. 

I wish to present at this point a com¬ 
parative table of typical monthly resi¬ 
dential bills for the municipal electric 
systems in Michigan mentioned above 
and the average rates charged by the 
Consumers Power Co., a privately owned 
utmty: 

Typical monthly residential electric hills for 
the larger municipal electric systems in, 
Michigan on rates in effect as of July 1, 
1950 
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The claims made by the gentloman from 
MissiRsippl do not square up with the facts 
prcFcnted in the above table of rates. There 
is also that evcr-i)rcaont quesiloii of whether 
or not the public power systems pay normal 
taxes or the equivalent so as to afford a true 
yardstick of comparison to taxpaying, pri¬ 
vately owned power companies. 

As I have stated on numerous occasions. 

I am not opposed to the public generation 
of hydroelectric power whenever and wher¬ 
ever a project can be economically Justified. 
However, public power projects should, 
wherever practicable, provide for new outlets 
of demand and not be brought into direc-l 
competition with existing privately owned 
transmission lines. We should have u policy 
that coordinates public and private power 
for a maximum of national defense and to 
the end that there will he no unnecessary 
duplication of transmission. 

I have stated many times before the House 
that the generation of electrie power by the 
Government is desirable and necessary. The 
Government controls the water. It is the 
tranr.mlssion and disposition of that power 
by the Government in direct competition 
with private investment and private enter¬ 
prise to which I object. If the iihilosophy 
of public ownership, control, and distribu¬ 
tion ol electric power Is sound then the phi- 
losopliy on which this country grew great 
must be wrong. 

The Government should sell the power at 
the bus bar and let private enterprise do the 
rest. 

Danger of Communist Activities in the 
United Stales 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OK SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Augufit 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ar,k 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Clear and Present Danger.” ap¬ 
pearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post, and dealing with the proposition 
that communism in this country has be¬ 
come someth'iig other than a political 
or economic theory. 

7 here being no ob.iection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Clear and Present Danger 

The opinion of the United States court of 
appeals, upholding the conviction of the 11 
leaders of t'lc Communist Party on charges 
of conspiracy to overthrow the Oovemmeiit 
by force and violence, is an Important and 
possibly hlslorlc document. Its author, 
Judge Learned Hand, seeks to find an escape 
from the dilemma into which the Commu¬ 
nist conspiracy has plunged the dcmocratio 
order of society. The nature of tills dilemma 
was indicated on this page last October 13, 
shortly after the convicted Communists had 
been sentenced by Judge Medina. We wrote: 

"The truth Is that traditional American 
political theory affords no really satisfactory 
means of dealing with such n problem as is 
now presented by international communism. 
Jefferson and his school envisaged revolution 
as a means whereby society could, when nec- 
rr^ary, assort Ita priority to the state. The 
Constitution, us we have seen, has been in- 
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terpreted ns the instrument that enables so¬ 
ciety to assert this priority without recourse 
to revolution. But neither of these theories 
takes account of the possibility of a revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracy that is directed not only 
against government but also against society, 
that is. against the social order, and existing 
social Institutions. If the Communist Party 
ill the United States were merely a negligible 
sect like, let us say, the Bakuninltc anarch¬ 
ists or even the Trotskyite Communists, the 
problem would not be particularly urgent; 
but the fact is that the Communist Party 
is a, powerful International conspiracy that 
already has under its domination nearly half 
the world and is striving to dominate the 
rest." 

With nil this Judge Hand evidently agrees; 
for he observes that while it is one thing to 
permit the unhappy, bitter outcast to vent 
his v^nom before any crowds he can muster 
and in any terms that he wishes, it is quite 
another thing to give the same freedom to 
a highly articulated, well contrived, far- 
snread organization, numbering thousands of 
adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disciplined, 
many ol whom are Infused with a passionate 
utopian faith that is to redeem mankind. 

Thus it is not merely a question whether 
heretical or unpopular opinions, or opinions 
contrary to the premises upon which our 
democratic society is based, may be tolerated. 

It is ratlier a question whether by tolerating 
such a dangerous conspiracy, democratic so- 
eJety docs not become an accesbory to Its own 
destruction. The Communists, observes 
Judge Ilnnd: 

"Clnim the constitutional privilege of 
• * * Indoctrinating their pupils, pre¬ 

paring increasing numbers to pledge them¬ 
selves to the crusade, and awaiting the mo¬ 
ment when we may be so fur extended by for¬ 
eign engagements, so far divided in counsel, 
or so tar m industrial or ffnancial straits 
that the chance |of revolution! seems worth 
trying. |The C«)mmunlr.ts| presuppose tliat 
the jflr.st] amendment assures them free¬ 
dom lor all preparatory steps and in the end 
the choice of the initiative, dependent upon 
that moment when they believe us, who await 
the blow, to be worbt prepared to receive it." 

More than 30 years ago, in the case of 
Sclicnrk v. U. S. (2<19 U. S. 47), the late Jus¬ 
tice Holmes in a majority opinion by the 
United States Supreme Court laid down the 
larnous dictum that the right of free speech 
guaranteed in the first amendment applies 
In all cfuses \uiles.s “the words used are used 
ill such circumstances and are of such n na¬ 
ture as to constitute a clear and present dan¬ 
ger that they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congre.ss has the right to prevent." 

But Judge Hand holds that the court in 
determining what con.stltutes "clear and 
present danger" must apply a principle sug¬ 
gestive In some ways of the famous Jesuit 
doctrine of probablilsm. The courts "must 
ask whether the gravity of the ‘evil,’ dis¬ 
counted by Its ImprobnlDillty justifies such 
Invasions of free speech as is necessary to 
avoid tJie danger.” And In doing so they 
must take account of existing circumstances. 
In other words, the problem of free speech 
Is not one that can be decided In vacuo like 
a problem in plane geometry. It cannot be 
separated from the context of the times. At 
present, observes Judge Hand: 

"We do not understand how one could ask 
for n more probable danger unless wo must 
wait till the actual eve of hostilities [with 
Soviet Russia]." 

In short, it has become folly to deal with 
the Communist conspiracy in terms of the 
politico-philosophic abstractions formulated 
In the eighteenth century. We must deal 
with it in terms of what we know to be pres¬ 
ent rcallfloR. Judge Hand’s argument Is the 
argument of Irrefragable common sense. 
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Need for a Merchant Marine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ack unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Ripcord a very 
splendid editorial under the headline, 
“Tlic shipping outlook.” written by Ed¬ 
ward P. Tastrom, published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Shipping Outlook—Let’s Have Some 
Action 

(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

It should be quite apparent from the way 
world political forces are spinning now that 
we are going to be in need of a large and ef¬ 
ficient merchant marine lor a long, long 
time. 

The Korean affair may be only the first of 
similar Inoldciils involving our manpower 
and resources. No one can say with any 
certainty that It will end here. 

But we can say with some degree of cer¬ 
tainty that Korea has pointed up the lack 
ol readily available shipping with which to 
conduct these oversea operations. 

A good jiart of our trouble in the Far 
Ea.st today can bo laid to the fact that we 
did not have the right kind ot merchant 
marine ready to move troops and material 
the moment trouble blarted. We are paying 
for this lock in humiliating rearguard ac¬ 
tions in the field. 

Yet ill the face of this situation It Is vir¬ 
tually Imposhttalc to get any action from 
Congress on the several shipping bills which 
are awaiting consideration. 

Senator Magnukon has seven bills which 
W’ere rciiorted out to the Senate late last 
week, only to meet objections In every single 
Instance, which automatically prevented 
their consideration. We think that Senator 
Magnuson was perfectly justified in stand¬ 
ing up and stating to his colleagues that it 
appears some deep-seated prejudice against 
the merchant marine Is prompting this type 
of action by some Senators. 

Senator Magnuson rightly observed that 
many bills of an emergency nature have 
been passed recently but that his committee 
cannot even get the Senate to extend the 
courtesy of examining the proposed legisla¬ 
tion. 

These measures represent the findings de¬ 
veloped by Magnuson ’8 subcommittee in 
lengthy hearings held over a period of nearly 
2 years during which time all phases of ship¬ 
ping were examined with a view to coming 
up with a coordinated program designed to 
fit the needs of commerce and national de¬ 
fense into the present international picture. 

That basic legislative Improvements gov¬ 
erning Amerlcan-flag vessel operations, ns 
well as the position of the aovernment in the 
shipping industry, are called for at this time 
can be readily appreciated when it is real¬ 
ized, that aside from the Ship Sales Act of 
1946, there has been no fundamental altera¬ 
tion of our shipping laws since 1936. But 
there have been plenty of changes elsewhere 
as they aft'ect maritime affairs. 

What W'e would like to know, and for that 
matter we surmise large sections ol the pub- 
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lie would Join In this curiosity If apprised 
of the situation* is why someone In Congress 
pops up with an objection every time a ship¬ 
ping bill is offered. Some of these measures 
represent important legislative changes that 
are as worthy of consideration by the Sen¬ 
ate as almost any of the measures now being 
discussed. 

Probably one of the mental handicaps Is 
that we are thinking of shipping in com¬ 
mercial terms, whereas the emphasis now 
must be on shipping as it affects national 
security. 

Now where do we stand If we look at the 
picture from this angle? Frankly, not so 
good. We have a woeful lack of troop-carry¬ 
ing capacity as well as of specialized types of 
vessels as has been frequently pointed out. 

It has been stated In rebuttal to this, that 
the combined fleets of our allies would give 
us an adequate pool of sufficient carrying 
capacity to draw upon for all our needs. 

This raises several questions such as 
whether it is better to charter or buy foreign 
vessels or permit American owners to build 
desired ships (putting up part of the cost), 
whether our allies will all bo on our side if. 
as and when the chips go down, or whether 
an enemy, striking without warning, may im¬ 
mobilize some of our Allied tonnage. 

Our strategy always has been to carry 
the war to our enemy, to keep our sea lanes 
open and fight on his territory. Now. 
whether we like It or not we have to be 
self-reliant to follow such strategy. That 
means we must have ships of the desired 
types and numbers and the cooperation of 
the industry In maintaining our merchant 
marine on a sound and continuing basis. 

Let’s have those objections removed from 
Senator Macnuson’s bills and bring them 
up for consideration. The commercial phases 
of this program are secondary now. The leg¬ 
islation Is as much a defen.se emergency pro¬ 
gram as many other bills that have been 
hustled through and sent to the White 
House for signature. 


Steamship “President Jackson’' 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4,1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following address de¬ 
livered by Mr. George Killion, president 
of the American President Lines at the 
Ip.unching of the steamship Presideut 
Jackson at Camden, N. J., on June 27, 
1950: 

Steamship “President Jackson'* 

Mr. Bossert, the Vice President of the 
United States and Mrs. Barkley, the ambas¬ 
sadors of many countries, other distinguished 
guests, and my friends, I welcome you all to 
this launching ceremony In behalf of the 
thousands of individuals within Govern¬ 
ment, Industry, and labor whose cooperative 
effort has culminated In the creation of this 
fine ship, the President Jackson, Your pres¬ 
ence here today is a genuine tribute to 
America's merchant marine. 

Under the bow of this great ship are many 
distinguished guests, representatives of the 
United States and other great nations, whose 
Interests are widespread—Nation-wide and 
World-Wide. Many of them have played an 


important role in planning and building 
the President Jackson, and many others will 
have an active part in assuring the success 
of the President Jackson and of America's 
merchant marine. 

We are highly honored today by the pres¬ 
ence of several diplomatic representatives of 
great countries located on the world-trade 
route served by this vessel; The Ambassador 
from Italy. Hla Excellency and Mrs. Alberto 
Tarklanl; the Ambassador from Ceylon, His 
Excellency and Mrs. Corea; the Ambassador 
from the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia. His Excellency and Mrs. Sastro- 
majojo. 

Heading the long list of artisans and engi¬ 
neers who have contributed their shipbuild¬ 
ing knowledge and long experience to this 
ship is Its famous designer and noted naval 
architect, Mr. George G. Sharp. 

Our Navy can rightfully claim part owner¬ 
ship in this vessel and share the pride as¬ 
sumed by its designers and builders. Rep¬ 
resenting the United States Navy here today 
is that able and distinguished gentleman. 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Dnn A. Kimball, 

Another distinguished and able naval offi¬ 
cial whose interest In this vessel as a poten¬ 
tial troop carrier and as an active partici¬ 
pant in the logistical support of our military 
forces serving in oversea areas Is Rear Aclm. 
William Callaghan, commander. Military 
Seas Transport Service. 

Representative of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, whose office is rtsponslblc for the 
national defense features of this vessel and 
who will direct. In time of national emer¬ 
gency, its conversion into a naval auxiliary 
unit, Is Rear. Adm. C. D. Wheclock. 

Representing the service to which the 
American merchant marine and passengers 
traveling on Amencan-flag vessels owe a debt 
of gratitude for their part In making our 
ships the safest plying the seven seas, we 
welcome Vico Adm. Merlin O’Neill, the Com¬ 
mandant, United States Const Guard, and 
his able assistant, Read Adm. Halert C. Shrp- 
hcard. Chief of the Merchant Vessel Inspec¬ 
tion Division. 

Another distinguished military officer 
who.se Interest in the American mercluint 
marine 1ms been a source of encouragement 
to all of us Is Brig. Qeii. Paul F. Yount, rep¬ 
resenting the Army Transport Service uud 
the commander of the New York Port of 
Embarkation. 

In carrying out Its assigned mission pro¬ 
mote and develop a merchant maiiue our 
former Maritime Commission recognized the 
Importance and necessity of a sound vcbbcI 
construction progi'am. They can find no 
more real and concrete results of their en¬ 
deavor than this and other modern ships 
conceived and built during their administra¬ 
tion. We are honored to have us prudent 
Witnesses to the realization of that program 
and their achievement, a former chairman 
of the Commission and famous naval officer 
Admiral W. W. Smith; a former Commis- 
Bloner, Joseph K. Carson, of Portland, Oreg,; 
and former Commissioner David Coddalre, of 
Boston. 

They have rendered invaluable service to 
the merchant marine and to the country. 

President Truman recently created a new 
Federal Maritime Board and charged it with 
the responsibility of directing the far-flung 
activities of our merchant marine. It has 
great and heavy obligations, and Its repre¬ 
sentatives are here today to witness the 
launching of this great new ship which has 
now become a part of their responsibility to 
the Nation. We welcome a distinguished 
former naval officer, Bear Adm. Paul L. 
Mather, and his associate on the Board, an¬ 
other able public servant, Mr. South Trim¬ 
ble, Jr, 


The Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board is ably represented here today by Capt. 
Lucius A. Chaijel, aide to John Koehler, Act¬ 
ing Chairman of the Board, and Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Navy. 

Demonstrating by his presence here today 
his interest lii a ship-construction program 
and the merchant marine, to which he has 
contributed his wholehearted support pa the 
former Chairman of the United States Mari¬ 
time Commission, and who has recently been 
nominated by President Truman to the high 
position of Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, Is that soldier and notable 
public servant, Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming. 

Gracing this gathering is a well-known fig¬ 
ure, recognized and loved by nil as a symbol 
of true democracy—your friend and mine— 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
Mr. Leslie L. Blffle. 

We are thankful that the chosen repre¬ 
sentatives of the American people, the Mom- 
l^rs of Congress, have Joined with us today 
In observing the launching of the President 
Jackson. It is Congress, whose wisdom and 
foresight, which establishes and Is now main¬ 
taining a strong and healthy merchant ma¬ 
rine, and who today are reshaping legislation 
destined to revitalize this essential maritime 
Industry. It Is, indeed, a privilege and a real 
pleasure to present the Honorable Herbert 
C. Bonner, of North Carolina; the Honorable 
Prank W. Botkin, of Alabama; the Honor¬ 
able John F. Shelley, of California; the 
Honorable John J. Alli:n, Jr., of Callfornln; 
the Honorable Edgar A. Jonas, of Illinois; the 
Honorable Ltndlev Beckworth, of Texas; the 
Honorable Charles a. Wolverton, of New 
Jersey; the Honorable Charles R. Howell, of 
New Jersey. 

This magnificent now vessel we are to 
launch Is to be named for Presulcnt Andrew 
Jackson, whose courage and progressive phi¬ 
losophy have been a source of encouragement 
to the minions of Americans who have helped 
to buiUi this great Nation, 

In that same progressive spirit we have now 
embarked on a program of building a modern 
merchant marine. 

We have resolved to engage In a new shlp- 
biuldlng program with lull knowledge that 
n var-,t fleet of new vessels are bcini; cou- 
Rtructed In other lands to operate under flags 
that forced most of our merchant vessels 
from the sea lanes soon after the termination 
of World Wer I. 

As all of you know, the result was detri¬ 
mental to the Interests of the Nation, to 
labor, and to industry. 

More than the ecoi.ijmlc welfare of the 
Nation Is Involved nov’, for all of us realize 
that the world leadcrnhlp that has been 
till List upon us canles with It the responsi¬ 
bility of assuring that sea lanes arc main¬ 
tained to the ports of all free nations. A 
large part of that responsibility must be 
shouldered by the American merchant 
marine. 

In dlBcharelng that responsibility we muet 
assure that the world's raw materials and 
manufactured products will be borne peace¬ 
fully to and from other free coiuitrios, thus 
providing the most Important single factor 
that will keep those nations Iree. 

In that undertaking we are backed by 
President Truman, the Congrese, by labor, 
and by the many diverelfled interests that 
are OBsential to the well-being of the Na¬ 
tion. We confidently expect the continua¬ 
tion of that support. The President Jackson 
constitutes the initial contribution of the 
American President Lines to that program. 

Two sister ships, the President Adams and 
the President Hayes, are being rushed to com¬ 
pletion on adjoining way and will join the 
President Jackson in the near future. They 
will be operated on the round-the-world 
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route and will be followed by four others 
now in the planning stage, 

Although the President Jackson will carry 
cargo on a high-speed schedule, she is essen¬ 
tially a passenger vessel, affording every lux¬ 
ury the art of modern shipbuilding can de¬ 
vise. Thousands of men and women will 
be safely transported to 30 ports of 17 na¬ 
tions all over the world. I trust that this 
magnificent ship will bring them many days 
of comfort, relaxation, and joy. 

This ship is exceptionally well constructed 
to fulfill that wish, and is a great credit 
to the fine artisans and engineers who have 
created her and who maintain the enviable 
reputation of her builders, the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. 

Upon completion the President Jackson 
will be manned by seamen who will carry 
on the fine traditions that have been handed 
down since the days of John Paul Jones. 
May it always be for them a happy ship. 
It should be a happy ship, for ship and crew 
will symbolize the renaissance of the Amer¬ 
ican merchant marine. 

Although the President Jackson is intended 
for peace, her design is such that she may be 
quickly converted into a vessel of war. She 
will serve us well, whatever the future may 
have in store for the people of the United 
States. 

May God giant her a long and a useful life. 

It is altogether fitting that Vice President 
Barkley and his gracious lady should he 
with us today, for he clearly exemplifies the 
high Ideals and progressive spirit of Andrew 
Jackson whose name this great new ship will 
carry throughout her long and illustrious 
life. 

X now present the Vice President of the 
United States, Alben W. Barkley. 

(Vice President Barkley speaks.) 

We thank Vice President Barkley for his 
address and timely remarks. It is always 
refreshing to one to listen to the wise counsel 
and the thoroughly American viewpoint ex¬ 
pressed by our exceptionally able and be¬ 
loved Vic© President. 

However, we have with us today another 
well-known personage who justly shares the 
high regard that has so readily been given 
to her famous husband by the American 
people. 

I have the honor to present our charming 
sponsor, Mrs. Alben W. Barkley, 

Thank you, lyirs. Barkley, for a perfectly 
executed christening ceremony. All sailors 
have some bit of superstition, and a success¬ 
ful christening and launching are good 
omens for the future of the President Jack'- 
son. 

The Damon Runyon Memorial Cancer 
Fund 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAQNUSON 

OF WASHINQTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask; unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a tele¬ 
gram from Walter Winchell regarding 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

New Yokk> N. Y„ 

August S, 1950^ 

Senato WARRair G. Maoxhtson, 

Senate Office Building: 

You will recall When Damon Runyon died 
December 10,.. 190 ,1 tried, to enter the fight 


against cancer. The Damon Runyon me¬ 
morial fund for cancer research has now re¬ 
ceived contributions of $3,750,000. All this 
money is allocated for cancer research in the 
48 States as soon as it is received without 
deductions of any kind. The fund has allo¬ 
cated over $3,000,000 to date in 93 grants to 
86 institutions in 37 States and 89 fellow¬ 
ships. Requests on hand exceed our funds 
on hand but we hope the Rotainson-Fusari 
fight August 9 will raise another $100,000 
for the fund. We get 15 percent off the top 
receipts and all of Sugar Bay’s purse of 30 
percent; the fund just made grants to Tus- 
kegee Institute and Memorial Hospital in 
New York. From the earliest days of re¬ 
corded history mankind has been under 
deadly and relentless attacks from cancer. 
All-encompassing good recognizes neither 
race, color, creed, nor boundary; neither 
does all-encompassing evil. Without regard 
to boundaries, religion or background, cancer 
strikes as impersonally at the mansion as it 
does at the tenement.. But there is nothing 
which illuminates the common bond of all 
men more than a common great enemy. 
For 3,000 years we humbly accepted disasters. 
Now for the first time we are counterattack¬ 
ing on a wide front. To you who have so 
wholeheartedly assisted I give the thanks of 
a comrade-in-arms. It is in the nature of 
paradoxical reward that in learning the great 
evil of cancer I have come to know the great 
goodness in the human heart. I wish I could 
call your generous dollars the victory loan to 
humanity. But all I can promise is that the 
fight will continue and I have enlisted for 
life. 

Walter Winchell, 

Treasurer, Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund. 


Necessity for Subversive Control 
Legislation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 4 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘^Politics or Survival/^ published 
in one of the great newspapers of the 
United States, the Plain Dealer, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, The editorial calls upon 
Congress to do something now in the way 
of enacting subversive control legisla¬ 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
July 27, 1960] 

Politics ob Survival? 

The hour has struck when there can be no 
compromise with communism. 

Americans are dying In the onslaught of 
communistic aggression in Korea. Troopa 
are being dispatched from American ports 
to battle fronts, and the lives of these young 
men, therefore, could be snuffed out at sea 
by traitorous disclosure. Industry is looking 
toward war production, in which sabotage 
could bring about disaster. 

It Is a question of survival. Oommunlstn 
must be removed from government and crit¬ 
ical Industry. The gates must be dosed 
against Communists as we organize for war. 

Nevertheless, the Democratic administra¬ 
tion in Washington Is playing politics with 


this issue. It is, therefore, playing politics 
With survival. 

We are not thinking only of the Tydings 
whitewash of the McCarthy charges. Grant¬ 
ed that Senator McCarthy was reckless and 
that much of what ho said was false, the fact 
remains that the Democrats on the Tydings 
committee convinced too many people that 
they were more interested in smearing Mc¬ 
Carthy than in weeding Communists out of 
government. 

We are thinking also of the fact that the 
Truman administration has thrown up a 
road-block in the path of the Mundt-Fergu- 
son-Johnston bill which would tighten the 
screws on communistic activities. 

The Republican sponsors, Senators Mundt 
and Ferguson, have offered to withdraw 
their names and permit the bill to go for¬ 
ward under Democratic auspices if partisan 
jealousy should be a factor. But still the 
Democratic Policy Committee and the ma¬ 
jority leader, Senator Lucas, have refused 
to permit the bill to come to a vote. 

Senator Mundt reminds the Democrats 
that '*the American public should be told 
who it is within this body who declines even 
now to permit the Senate to vote on a bill 
which has been endorsed by the American 
Legion in its convention, by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, by the Knights of Columbus, 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
by the National Education Association, by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and by a great many other organizations.** 

The bill would compel Communists to reg¬ 
ister and to identify their front organiza¬ 
tions in their literature. It would require 
that officers and members be listed by real 
names. It would compel the Communist 
Party to make a financial report. It would 
be unlawful for Communists to hold Federal 
Jobs by appointment, or to obtain passports. 

But the Truman administration has denied 
Senators the opportunity to support or op¬ 
pose this bill. It has refused the opportunity 
to permit Senators to submit amendments in 
development on the fioor. And a rumor has 
gone about that in due time the adminis¬ 
tration will bring out a watered-down substi¬ 
tute la an attempt to save face. 

It doesn't seem credible that the adminis¬ 
tration which met aggression with force in 
Korea should coddle the enemy at home. It 
doesn’t seem credible that the administra¬ 
tion which is spending billions to draw a ring 
around communism all around the globe 
should protect Communists in Government 
and Industry, 

But It is happening, and the answer can be 
sought In politics. The CIO opposes the 
Mundt bill, and the Democratic high com¬ 
mand has no intention of offending that 
loyal and powerful political machine. More¬ 
over, the Democrats remember that the radi¬ 
cal vote holds the balance of power In New 
York, and It lsn*t going to alienate it with 
election coming up. 

Senator Mundt is right when he says it is 
time to stand up and be counted on the ques¬ 
tion of communism at home. **Let us see 
what goes on behind the iron curtain of the 
Democratic Policy Committee of the Senate. 
Mx, President, this is war/* 

We must choose between unholy politics 
and survival. 


The Pecosiaa Wildcatt of Trof, Abu 
EXTENISION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEOR^M. GRANT 

or AIABMU 

IN THE BOOBS OF HEPBIKSBNTATIVBS 

JWOay. Atmtt i, 1950 

Mr. OBAOT, Mr. Speaker, times of 
severe imtloiial crisis prove the h«urts of 
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men—real men. True and unchallenge¬ 
able patriotism is forged down deep in 
the wellsprings of veneration for one’s 
Creator, of loyalty to native land, of 
kindly consideration of one’s fellow man, 
and a full and abiding respect for the 
verities which are the foundation of de¬ 
cent and dignified human conduct. 

My colleagues, I proudly submit the 
list of men below as being worthy wear¬ 
ers of the badge of true patriotism— 
Americans in the highest sense. It com¬ 
prises the members of the Pecosian Wild¬ 
cats, the baseball team of Troy, Ala. 
Only one member is missing from this 
list—Charley Jackson, shortstop. He is 
only 17. Charley wanted to go, too, but 
they told him he would have to wait 
awhile. 

Here they are: 

Bobby Blackman, catcher; Buddy 
Jackson, pitcher; Billy Conner, first 
baseman; Mullis Barbaree, second base- 
man; Dave DeRamus, third baseman; 
Robert Howard, right fielder; Morris 
Flowers, center fielder; Dewey Barbaree, 
left fielder. 

These splendid young men from the 
district I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, enlisted in a group in the 
United States Navy and left Wednesday 
for the San Diego Navy Yard. 


How To Lose a War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 3, 1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in my re¬ 
marks the article by Edna Lonigan en¬ 
titled **How To Lose a War/’ published 
recently in Human Events. 

Miss Lonigan throws new light on the 
established fact that only free, inventive, 
creative productive men win wars. Na¬ 
tions which put themselves in the strait- 
jacket of the planned economy do not 
win their wars. They only build up a 
vast governmental propaganda machine, 
which says, '‘We, the Government plan¬ 
ners, are respohsible for the Nation’s 
productive powers, and if only we can get 
more men and more money, we will win 
the next time.” 

A planned war economy brought Ger¬ 
many and Japan to their present low es¬ 
tate. Why should the proud, free, crea¬ 
tive American people follow their exam¬ 
ples? At this moment, when we are 
fighting for our very survival, we as 
individuals should be free from price 
compulsions and restraints that reduce 
our productive powers. It is increasing 
production we want. That alone re¬ 
duces prices. 

The article follows: 

How To Lose a V7ab 
(B y Edna Lonigan) 

I 

The Idea is firmly Implanted in the public 
mind today that to win a modem war it is 
somehow necessary to mobilize aU the man-^ 
power and the resources of the Nation, put¬ 
ting labor, industry, farming, and even our 


Intellectual life, under militarized central 
control, like that of the armed forces—^what 
is currently described as total mobilization. 

Taft and other congressional leaders of 
both parties have said they would go slow in 
giving the President war powers over civilian 
life. But they rest their case on the hope 
that we are only partly involved in Korea. 
Thus they concede that if the war should 
spread there is no alternative to accepting 
militarization of all national life. 

A great many Americans believe that vic¬ 
tory in war, if it must be achieved by total 
conscription (with its inevitable dictator¬ 
ship) will be hardly worth fighting for. The 
danger of all-pervading despair is real. From 
the purely psychological point of view, there¬ 
fore, total mobilization is a dubious step. 
But there are more general objections. 

It is too generally assumed that militari¬ 
zation of civilian life follows military devel¬ 
opments which were inevitable because of 
the new technology, and that political to¬ 
talitarianism ensued. The exact reverse is 
the truth. The political climate changed 
first, and political leaders remade the pat¬ 
tern of war in their image. When leaders 
possess total power, their war aims become 
more and more expansive. They mobilize 
more segments of national life and force 
them to greater efforts to win more fantastic 
ends. 

Of course these political changes happen 
more easily in the crisis atmosphere of war¬ 
time. But the impulsion to make them does 
not spring from the problems of the new 
technology. It is to be found in the political 
shift from limited to total power. 

Opponents of political totalitarianism will 
be impotent so long as they accept the fal¬ 
lacy that over-all mobilization is the only 
way to fight a war in the age of technology. 
Modern totalitarianism is weak, not strong; 
It is the product not of growth, but of decay. 

The truth of the matter is that the war 
economy with its identical twin, thought 
control, is probably the best way to lose a 
war. Survival of the United States in the 
war in which we are now enmeshed, will 
depend on our ability to withstand the siren 
song of those who plead for total mobiliza¬ 
tion; for standing by the President. 

II 

Just as the alternative to total government 
is limited government, so the alternative to 
total war is limited war. In limited war the 
government of limited powers must set lim¬ 
ited objectives, and so the military, whose 
means are always limited in fact, have a far 
better chance to win the war. 

The idea of limited war lies deep in Chris¬ 
tian ethics. The.medieval church strove in 
every way to limit the impact of war and 
to surround it by restraints that would re¬ 
duce its destructive power. When the Chris¬ 
tian world divided, the humanists tried to 
limit war by the development of law, and far¬ 
sighted rules had by Marlborough’s time im¬ 
posed restraints on fighting as formal as the 
rules of chess. 

The French Revolution brought the turn 
to total war. When the badly defeated revo¬ 
lutionary government decided to draft all the 
manpower of France, war ceased to be limited 
and professional. This fatal step reversed 
the direction of our ideas and reached its 
logical end in the totalitarian state or mili¬ 
tarization of all elements of modern life. 

Mobilization spread in ever-widening cir¬ 
cles to all sectors of national life. Prussia 
extended military conscription to peacetime 
and made it permanent. Then Hindenburg’s 
staff worked out the total conscription of 
production, manpower, and scientific knowl¬ 
edge in 1918. Next, the men who had been 
trained in Hindenburg’s war socialism, like 
Walter Rathenau and Richard von Moellen- 
dorf, carried the Idea onward to make the 
planned economy or total mobilization in 
peacetime. 

Hitler, studying the weaknesses of the wel¬ 
fare state, worked out the last link—the tech¬ 
nique for conscription of the mind—by which 


masses could be made a base completely ser¬ 
vile to the new Nazi elite. 

It is curious how few people ask the $64 
question: Do the nations which adopt total 
mobilization actually win their wars? Ger¬ 
many, the greatest exponent of total mobili¬ 
zation, last its last two wars. The gradual 
spread of total mobilization all over the west¬ 
ern world has had truly disastrous results. 
Wars have become more brutal; war objec¬ 
tives more manic; fruits of victory more in¬ 
finitesimal. The periods between open wars 
have grown shorter and the descent to bar¬ 
barism has gained increasing speed. 

III 

The idea of total war spreads, not because 
it is efficient but because it trains a body of 
men who like planning and control over 
other men. War gives them a vast propa¬ 
ganda apparatus by which to tell people that 
they, like Chantecler, cause the sun to rise. 

The germs of conscription were planted 
here in the United States in 1918 when we 
trained a body of young men in habits of 
“planning” and control. Then Bernard Ba¬ 
ruch, one of the young men, wrote down 
the scheme for Immediate total mobiliza¬ 
tion of this country in the event of another 
war. Between the wars inertia preserved the 
Ingrained American hatred of regimentation. 
But there was no active rebuttal of the new 
ideas, and the seeds grew. 

When the Second World War was over, the 
American people had the energy for only 
a limited and shallow civil demobilization. 
Finance was kept under war controls. In¬ 
dustry was kept in near-mobilization by 
orders for defense and foreign aid. The su¬ 
pervising staff for national mobilization was 
kept intact in spite of Senator Byrd's val¬ 
iant efforts to demobilize it. Most important, 
the party in power kept its dominance over 
public opinion. By the lightest of pres¬ 
sures the opposition was slowly choked, so 
that it could not crystallize its emerging 
ideas into dangerous thoughts. 

The managers of “Plainwirtchaft” dress 
their demands for total power to meet the 
changes in fashions. Our Moellendorfs and 
Rathenaus in the President's Council of Eco¬ 
nomic* Advisers, and other high places, have 
worked out blueprints for permanent man¬ 
agement of all national life by the State. 
If we have unemployment, they call the plan 
“full employment.” If we have prosperity, 
they call it point 4 In wartime they call it 
the Defense Production Act of 1960—H. R. 
9176. The plans are fundamentally all the 
same. They are essential steps in the win¬ 
ning of power. They are not essential steps 
in the winning of a war. 

Total mobilization in the past has had one 
brief advantage. It skimmed the cream of 
past creative free effort. Coming after a 
hundred years of industrial progress, it could 
appear successful in 1918. The Americans 
refilled the creative reservoir between the two 
wars and won the last conflict. 

If we have any idea that this may be a 
long war, we dare not yield to the Presi¬ 
dent’s demand for creeping total conscrip¬ 
tion of all national life. We did not, as 
we said earlier, return to full creative free 
enterprise after 1946. We did not refill our 
reservoirs as we did after 1918. We cannot 
be certain of winning the last battle this 
time. Our margin is so narrow today that 
total mobilization, under the suffocating rule 
of the planners, could mean defeat, 

IV 

The big fallacy in total war is that we 
trust the chiefs of state to be Infallible at 
the moment when their judgment is most 
fallible—^when the opposition is no longer 
permitted to point out their mistakes. 

In peacetime, men at the center of gov¬ 
ernment beehive offices do not make better 
decisions than the rest of us. Under total 
mobilization, these bureacrats are even less 
likely to be right. Those who disagree with, 
the chief are labeled as traitors, trying to 
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lose the war. Thus the higher ranks are 
filled by timid men who say “Yes," trimmers, 
“Vicars of Bray," who work to build up the 
party so they can remain in power, and cold, 
clever men who deceive the chief while they 
build the power of their own faction. 

When there Is no strong opposition out¬ 
side the party In power—not dependent upon 
It and not afraid of 11—there Is no way to 
protect decent men Inside the Government 
whose objective la to servo their country, 
not to build a political machine. MacAr- 
thur and other patriotic military men can¬ 
not make the military decisions, and pro¬ 
tect themselves against the State Depart¬ 
ment. without a vigorous opposition, able to 
tell their story to the country. 

In wartime we need moral unity for one 
purpose—to win the war. Far from needing 
unity of Ideas, we need competition of Ideas. 
In the trial before ub, we need a strong op¬ 
position party. We need also a strong In¬ 
dependent Congress, On the economic 
front, we need all the free energy of farm¬ 
ers, Industry, labor, instead of Government 
propaganda, forced saving, manpower, and 
price controls. 

What of inflation? The greatest inflation 
today Is In Government. If we take the 
Inflation out of Government we can lay the 
specter of inflation for a long time to come. 
For example, the release of Government 
stocks of butter and cotton ought to precede 
the two-edged weapon of price controls. 
The short supply of steel could be relieved 
by full production in Germany. If we lay 
the myth that civil mobilization Is a magic 
remedy we can deal with specific problems 
one by one. 

Instead of total mobilization, we must bo 
guided by the concept of limited war. We 
must take up again this Idea of Christianity, 
of the humanists, of the great political 
theorists of the west. 

It requires far more intelligence to man¬ 
age limited war than total war. This offers 
a far more inspiring challenge to our abil¬ 
ities than the strait-jacket of total mobili¬ 
zation. 


Income-Tax Exemption for Members of 
Armed Forces in Combat Zones 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. RiEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day I introduced a bill, H. R. 9318, which 
would afford additional Income-tax re¬ 
lief to those members of the armed 
services serving in combat zones only. 
It would give each person an extra $1,500 
exemption. 

With the reactivation of the selective 
service program, many selectees will 
sooner or later be found in combat zones. 
The financial hardship suffered by many 
of these men in the service, due to sever¬ 
ing their positions in private life and giv¬ 
ing up their homes, will be severe. 

The fact that Congress has not de¬ 
clared a state of war exists or that the 
President has failed to declare a national 
emergency makes the proposed relief an 
equitable one between men on duty at 
the Pentagon or at stations in the United 
States of America and those at the fight¬ 
ing front. 

Mest of the individuals receiving re¬ 
lief from this proposal will be enlisted 


men and junior officers. Very few high- 
ranking officers, who are, incidentally, 
extremely well paid, will be found in the 
combat zones. 

To be relieved of this amount of tax 
burden on their military pay while so 
engaged is surely a small reward for 
their sacriflce.s. 

This would not be a continuing tax 
exemption; therefore. In the final anal¬ 
ysis. the revenue lost to the Treasury 
would be comparatively small. 

I hope that this suggested legislation 
will receive Immediate and favorable 
action. 


ECA Countries Still Doing Business With 
Communist Russia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks pertinent Information indicat¬ 
ing that our western European allies, for 
whom we are bleeding ourselves white, 
are still doing business with Russia and 
its satellite nations. These tables re¬ 
veal that important potentials are going 
forward on a buslness-as-usual basis. I 
am sure the Members of this House will 
be interested in having the tables which 
indicate the extent of this inconsistent 
practice: 

Partial list of exports from Belgium^Luxcm^ 
burg during 1949 to Russia and satellite 


nations 

Arms_ $6,400 

Iron, cast iron, and steel__ 19, 782, 840 

Copper- 11, 028. 820 

Lead_ 1, 683,160 

Zinc_ 8, 003, 780 

Tin- 941,060 

Base metals and alloys_ 1,387,360 

Boilers, machinery, appliances, 

etc—. 7.937.880 

Electlcnl machinery and appa¬ 
ratus. etc_ 6, 840, 660 

Railway and tramway rolling 

stock_ 430, 600 

Chemical products_ 1. 700, 640 

Explosives, fireworks, matches, 

etc. 1, 447, 980 

Rubber and manufacturers 
items_ 942,600 


Total___... 66, 042, 660 

Partial list from France during 1949 to Russia 
and satellites 

Chemicals_ $2, 630,142 

Rubber and rubber products-,. 1,678,616 
Steel-mill products, hot rolled, 

etc.... 4.198.881 

Steel-mill products, cold rolled, 

etc. 3, 087, 703 

Aluminum, crude, etc_- 360,245 

Aluminum allays_ 408.688 

Lead and lead alloys_ 816.349 

Metal manufactures__ 2,046,376 

Machinery and apparatus__ 10, 272,238 

Machinery, electrical__ 2,016,230 

Transportation equipment_ 8,281.011 

Optical, surgical, photographic 
materials ............__ 1, 113,148 


Total ...___ 36,308, 624 


Partial list of exports from United Kingdom 
during 1949 to Russia and satellite 


countries 

Ball- and roller-bearing parts.. $243, 600 

Iron, steel__ 12,140, 800 

Steel bars and rods, not alloy.. 1, 736, 000 
Bars and rods of alloy steel,— 604, 000 

Hoop and strips-- 422,000 

Railway and tramway construc¬ 
tion __ - 708,400 

Barbed wire_----- 420, 000 

Cable and rope____—- 425,600 

Nonforrous metals_- 4,062,830 

Aluminum and alloys- 618,800 

Brass and other alloys of cop¬ 
per, etc_-_-__ 1,142,400 

Electrical goods and apparatus. 6,806,800 

Machinery__ 46,172,400 

Electrical generators_ 11,086.800 

Electrical machinery, other than 

generators______ 2, 864,400 

Machine tools_ 6,138,000 

Vehicles, including locomotives, 

ships, etc_ 13,361,600 

Rubber tires_- 229,600 

Chassis for motor vehicles_ 1, 660,400 


Total.. 109,644,400 


Recapitulation 

Partial list of exports from 
Belglum-Luxemburg during 
1949 to Russia and satellite 


countries_$56,042, 660 

Partial list from France during 

1949 to Russia and satellites.. 36.308,624 
Partial list of exports from 
United Kingdom during 1949 
to Russia and satellite 
countries_ 109.644.400 

Western European trade with eastern Eu¬ 
rope—total 1949 

Austria. $76,771,000 

Belglum-Luxernburg__ 115,097,000 

Denmark__ 66,473,000 

Prance___ 106, 616, 000 

Germany_ 69, 248,000 

Greece___...... 4,780, 000 

Iceland_ 3, 662, 000 

Ireland_ 288, 000 

Italy. 86, 247, 000 

Netherlands_ 107,002, 000 

Norway_ 54, 987. 000 

Portugal- 939, 000 

Sweden... 109,213,000 

Switzerland______ 70, 314, 000 

Trieste_ 1,891,000 

Turkey. 30, 838, 000 

United Kingdom. 217,539,000 


Grand total_..... 1,098.905,000 

Reports by ECA countries to eastern Europe — 
first quarter of 1950 

Austria_ (») 

Belgium-Luxemburg_ $19,603,000 

Denmark_ 12,318, 000 

Prance___ 18, 694, 000 

Greece- 1.231. 000 

Germany_ (i) 

Iceland_ 1,489,000 

Ireland_ (*) 

Italy.... 26,897, 000 

Netherlands__ 15, 747, 000 

Norway_ 8,265,000 

Portugal_ 373, 000 

Sweden__ 21, 541,000 

Switzerland_ 14, 016, 000 

Turkey .. 3.651.000 

United Kingdom_ 42,632,000 


Total-. 186.347,000 

* Not available. 

Recapitulation 
Western European trade with 
eastern Europe — total, 

1949.$1,098,905,000 

Exports by ECA countries to 
tern Europe—first quar¬ 
ter of 1950... 166, 347, OOO 
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ConfniioB oo Control* 


EXTENSION OF REMAREQ3 
or 

HON.ERREHP.SCRIVNER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1950 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker. In view 
of the situation that has developed In 
connection with the pending controls 
legislation, in the hope that some of the 
events may be better understood, the 
news story from the Washington Post of 
August 4 follows: 

House Backs Autotiatic Conthol Plan— 

Vote Is Maneuver by Democrats To Beat 

Amendments cn Floor Today 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

The House last night tentatively approved 
price, wage, and other economic controls so 
modified as to be almost a burlesque of what 
the administration asked for. 

The measure, adopted after a day of frantic 
debating and amending, contains a provision 
for the automatic freezing of prices and 
wages when the cost of living Increases by 
5 percent—a provision President Truman 
yesterday characterized as an Invitation to 
Inflatloa. 

Furthermore, by an anomaly understand- 
ab’e only in the light of the parliamentary 
trafflo control rules of the House, the Demo¬ 
crats passed the amended bill yesterday ex¬ 
pressly in order to be able to defeat the 
amendments today. 

But—as If to make the filtuatlon even more 
like the outline of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera—the Democrats miscalculated on the 
rule. They got thcmsclvos into one of the 
worst parliamentary muddles of recent years. 
They found tliat If they try to defeat the 
bill, ns previously planned, they may get 
something much worse. 

MAT NOT DEFEAT IT 

A.S of last night here was the situation: 

The Demoernts liA^ve on their hands a hill 
they don’t know whether they want or not. 

If they decide they want it, they may not 
be able to pass It. 

If they decide they don't want it they may 
not bo able to defeat It. 

If they do defeat It, they face a 3- or 
4-day wrangle without any idea of what they 
may get in Its place. 

As a result of amendments passed during 
the day. the economic control legislation 
came out: 

1. With a term of life of only 7 months. 

2. Minus authority to regulate commodity 
exchanges. 

3. Without any mechanism to handle the 
labor problems the wage control provisions 
In other sections of the biU are almost sure 
to create. 

4. With an "automatic trigger" provision 
for the invoking of price and wage freezes 
that denies the President what he feels is 
enough discretionary authority to adminis¬ 
ter them. 

It is this last provision, perhaps, which 
constitutes the most objectionable feature 
of the bill, from the administration Demo¬ 
crats’ point of view. 

It provides that the President must es¬ 
tablish wage and price ceUings—it is not 
clear on how wide a range of Items and 
employments—whenever the Biureau of Labor 


Statistics* cost of living Index rises 6 percent 
above the levels of last June 15. 

The amendment was offered by Eepresent- 
atlve McKinnon, Democrat, California, 
while Democratic legislators steering the bill 
were napping. It passed on a different voice 
vote, without even a standing division. 

HIT ON STBATBOY 

As this and other amendments began to 
whittle down the substance of the legisla¬ 
tion desired by the Democrats, they decided 
on what they thought would be a smart 
parliamentary maneuver. 

It was to pass the bill, as amended, in 
expectation of voting again tomorrow, on a 
technically different Issue, to defeat all the 
amondmente at one fell swoop. Considera¬ 
tion then would revert, it was thought, to 
the language of the bill as It was originally 
brought to the House fioor. 

'That language was almost exactly what 
the administration wanted—controls over 
allocations, priorities, requisitioning, pro¬ 
duction financing, and consumer and real es¬ 
tate credit. It contained no powers, even on 
a pcrmls.'slve or stand-by basis, for price and 
wage control rationing. 

Acting on this expectation, the Democrats 
mustered the votes to pass the measure. 
The tally was 169 to 128. 

Under the complicated parliamentary rules 
of the House—It took half an hour lor the 
Parliamentarian to explain the situation to 
Democratic leaders, after it was too late—the 
majority found it was boxed. 

It will have the option this morning of try¬ 
ing to make permanent the bill It tentatively 
adopted yesterday, or of trying to defeat It. 
But if successful in the latter couroo. the 
measure will be back where it was 3 days 
ago- -again subject to any amendment any 
Member may offer. 

If the Democrats decide on the first alter- 
nj^ttve—trying to pass the bill—they may 
not have the votes to do it. For at leiist 25 
votes in yesterday’s majority were obtained 
by Speaker Sam Rayburn, Democrat, of Texas, 
by the promise that the whole measure would 
be voted down tod.ay. 

It. on the other hand. Democrats try to de¬ 
feat the measure, they may find the Republi¬ 
cans suddenly making a switch and uphold¬ 
ing the bill. 

Even If they succeed In defeating all the 
amendments and getting back to the original 
bill, the prospect is for at least 3 or 4 days 
of considering new amendments—a process 
equivalent in rewriting the bill on the floor. 

TRUMAN TOXaD OF ACTION 

As of lest night, the Democrats had not 
decided what to do. Presumably they will 
liave a plan of action when the House con¬ 
venes at 10 this morning. 

Shortly after the House passed the Mc¬ 
Kinnon amendment, reporters advised Mr. 
Truman of the action at bis weekly news 
conference. 

The President said he didn’t think much of 
the Idea. "It amounted," he said, "to an 
actual invitation to raise prices up to the 
6-percent cost-of-living Increase permitted." 
That automatic price rise would cause a 
wage rise. Then the old spiral such as we 
had In the last war would be repeated. 

He added that he had never asked for price 
controls, but if the Congress insisted on 
giving them to him, he hoped there would 
not be any restrictions on the legislation. 

He would like authorization, he said, to 
freeze prices, but not legislative direction 
saying he bad to. 

Meantime, the Senate Banking Commit¬ 
tee, which is considering the economic con¬ 
trols legislation, battled most of yesterday 
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with alternative proposals similar to that in 
the McKinnon amendment. 

Initially, It heard testimony In closed ses- 
slon from W. Stuart Symln^on, Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. 
He relayed the administration’s objection to 
automatic invoking of price and wage 
freezes. 

Then, in a long session with Ewan Clagiie. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, further ob¬ 
jections to the scheme—InltitiUy proposed 
Wednesday by Senator Fulbrxoht, Democrat 
of Arkansas—were developed, 

As the day ended, committee staff members 
were given the task of trying to work out a 
semlpormissive, semiautomatic scheme. 
The proposal called for giving the President 
discretionary authority to set prices and 
wages, and In addition, requiring him to 
affix ceilings to certain commodities and 
labor if the cost of living rose by as much 
as 6 percent. 


Life and Immortality 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATKS 

Friday, Aiipust 4 (lertislatwc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1050 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the quality of a man reveals Itself most 
in his hours of crisis; on occasions when 
his sky is blackest; most of all. at times 
when he is on the borderline between life 
and death. Some months ago, Capt. 
James Patrick McGovern, who has often 
proved his devotion to the honor and 
freedom of his country, was suddenly 
struck down in body to such a decree 
that it was generally assumed he would 
die. Today, he is far on the road to re¬ 
covered health and vigor. There Is such 
a parallel between the will and spirit in 
his life and in his poem which he sub¬ 
mitted to me, that I i‘m glad to recom¬ 
mend it for publication in the Rkcord. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record the poem entitled "Life and Im¬ 
mortality," by James Patrick McGovern, 
of Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Life and Immortality 
Bo awesome are the marvels of mankind. 

The realms of earth and sun and gah;xy 
No skeptic science and philosophy 
Can strike the conquering brain and spirit 
blind. 

The universe has light and brc.ath and fire: 
The gleam by which both latth and beauty 
grow. 

The heart with joy and sorrows ebb and flow. 
The finite love of infinite desire. 

Our birth is man and God in unison, 

A flower of nature in the body’s dork, 

A wonder greater than the ucorn's oak. 

A sign that after death souls may live on. 
Man's mortal quest can so transcendent be 
Truth ns his art wins immortality. 

—James Putf xck McGm-ern, 
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How Much Can the People Take? 


EXIENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am Including a letter from a constituent 
which indicates the temper of the people 
in my district relative to current prob¬ 
lems and bungling in high official places 
in Washington, as follows: 

Congressman Lawrence H. Smith: 

V.’e the people who pay the astronomical 
blllH, and furnish the loved ones, are getting 
fighting mad at the way the politicians are 
representing us. Truman should have been 
Impeached. Acheson & Co. should gel out, 
quick. There are men of unquestionable 
abirty and patriotism to guide the United 
States through these bungled waters. 


Instead of higher and higher and higher 
taxes (we know what lies In store for us), 
let us have longer working hours. 

We’re fed up with constant and conflicting 
Washington mouthlngs, and hurry up calls 
for more and more billions of our money, and 
for the lives of our loved ones to clean up 
the unholy messes (8 already In my 60 years 
of life) that the inept, or worse, leaders have 
created. 

In '76, the Boston Tea Party acted with less 
provocation. How much are the people ex¬ 
ported to take? 

Our Government appears to strengthen the 
enemy and then to demand that the little 
people's money and loved ones go to save our 
way of life. 

I am enraged at what has been going on in 
Washington during the last 20 years. We 
have crosses to bear without an administra¬ 
tion getting us into “wah” every few years. 
America is running to ruin, and Russia won't 


have to do much fighting. 

Oh, for rome Lindberghs and MacArthurs 
In high places. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. A. S. H. 


Compariion of Benefits Authoriied for 

World War 11 Veterani and Peacetime 

Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I am including a 
table showing a comparison of benefits 
between World War II veterans and 
peacetime veterans. This material has 
been prepared by the office of legisla¬ 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
I am sure that the Members will find it 
most useful. 

The table referred to follows: 


Comparison of benefits authorized for World War II veterans and peacetime veterans 


Btmoflt 


Componsnllon (swvicc*connectfil dis¬ 
ability or death). 


World War II 


Mustering-out pay. 

Homestead proferonoe.. 


Pension (non-servlee-conneetcd dls* 
nbiliiy 01 dctitli) 


Hospitalization. . 

DoraiclUary care. 

Vocational rohabilitatloii. 

Kdiicution and training.-. 

Ouariinteed loans .. 

licadiii-stinoiit allowances. 

Ernploynient (placeruent and Job coun¬ 
seling). 

Automobiles. 

Notional service life Insurance. 

Civ 11 relief. 

Burial expenses. 

Burial flag. 

Civil-service preference. 


Rates. for disability. (Plus allow'ancea for deiM'ndeiits If 

pcreeiil or more diwiblcd.) Death rntes- STfi, widow alone; 
$r.R, child iiioiKS $(•,<), 1 imicnf. Higher rules whoie additional 
children or both parents are involved 
Presuniptions . , „ . 

J, Sound eondition at time of enrollment. 

2 Sei viee-eoniieetion of ehroinc diseases wllliln 1 year (tiiber- 
eulosi‘<, :i years) of scparul ion fioin uetive servlw of W) days 

3. Service conneetton of tropical di»*ases wllliln I year of .sepa- 

nil ion from active servuv of IK) days or more 
Public Law 3(K), 7Hth Cong. (Moivicc incurrence where Injury or 
disease siifh-red alter ordeicd to rcpoit, but prior to uetTplanee— 
nvullalile Aug. 27,1040, to Dee. 31,1010. 

$t)0 and $72 iK‘r month, lor iicrniaiient and total non-scrvlee ron- 
neeted dlsahillly; fX) days’ service or disiibiUly discharge; ineoinn 
limitation. . , , , 

Death p«'tKsion for widows and children If veteran al time of de if h 
had servliv-eonnected disability. (Examples of rnte.s- Widow' 
alone, $42; child alone, $21 on.) 

For «ervl(Hi-eonneeted disabilities . 

Non-.scrviee-connected disabilities If (1) bed available, (2) unable 
to defray expenses. 

Biirne ns above, plus Incapacity of veteran to earn a Ii\ing. 

Public Law 10, 78th foiig., for w'rvlee-Cdnneeted disabilities hi- 
enrred bet\sceii iS(»pt. 10,1940. and July 25,1917. 

Publie Law ;{40, as amended (title 11) . 

Public J.aw' 340, as amended (title III)...... 

Public Law 340, as amended (title V). 

Public Law 340, a.s amended (title IV). 

For persons eat Itled t o eompon.sntlon for loss or los.s of u.so of one or 
both legs aliovp the ankle os a result of World War 11 8ervie<>i. 
(Ajiplioation and iidjudlealion must have been completed by 
June 30,1950.) 

Avnilftble to persons in active service after Oct. 7, 1040.. 

Avntluble to veterans who had active service betw'een Oct. 8,1940, 

Graluhou^hnsuraiice (maximum $ri,(X)0 for death, total disability, 
or If captuieil, between Get, H, 1940, and Apr. 20, 1942). 

Benefits of Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940, including 
art. IV (guarnntv of civilian Imsuraiieo premiums). 

Not exts*edliig $l.W; payable on befialf of any wartime veteran, 
with otlici than dishonorable discharge. 

For any wartime veteran...—. 

Certain preferotice.'i in Federal civilian employment available to— 

1, Veteran. 

2. W’ifo of veteran who is unable to qualify by reason of a serv* 

iee-Roniiected disability. 

8. Unmarried widow. 

4. Mothers (under certain conditions when widowed, dlvoreed 

or separated) of deceased or service-connected, perma¬ 
nently and totally disabled votorans. 


Payments from $100 to $300 upon termination of honorable service. 

(Certain catogorio.s of persons spoclflcally excluded.) 

Preference in acquisition and establishment of homestead rights to 
publlo lands. Veteran must have had 90 days service or servlce- 
connootod disability. Widow and minor children also eligible. 


Peiiootlnie 


Kates: HO percent of wiirllme rales and allowances for dependents. 
Sumo as wiirtinio rates it (1) disability direct result of arnietl con¬ 
flict, (2) while engaged in extrahazardous servke; oi (3) A\hjlo 
Uniled PI at e.s engaged In wat. 

Presumptions: 

J. Bound eondition at time of enrollment If there was 0 months 
OI more active .service. 

2. No presumption for ehionic disea.se.s. 

3. Servlc^c connection of tro[)ieal diseases within 1 year of sepa¬ 

ration, if vetcnin served 0 mmith.s and was honorably 
discharged. 

No provision available today sinillai to Public Law 3(K). 


No pension provisions. 


For servicp-eonneeted dlsiibililies. 

For non-serviee-conneeted disability only if discharged foi line of 
duty disability or In receipt of compensation for scrvicc-conneclcd 
disability. 

P(>ac(>lime eases must also show' no adequate means of support. 

No. 

No 

No 

No. 

No, 

No. 


Available to persons in active .service. 

Not avidlahUi after separation (provided they had no World W^ar 
II service). 

No gratuitous insurance provision. 

Same. 

Payable for rieacotlmo veteran only if he w'ns in receipt of compen¬ 
sation at time of death or he was discharged or retired for dis¬ 
ability in line of duty. 

Peacetime veteran must have served at least 1 enlistment or boon 
discharged for disability in line of duty. 

(See note 2): 

1 , Veteran, only if ho served In campaign or expedition (for 

which a campaign budge has been authorized) or ho has a 
Rorvice-connected disability. 

2. Wqfe—same. 

8. Unmarried widow, only If veteran served in campaign or 
expedition. 

4 . Mothers (under certain conditions, when widowed, di¬ 
vorced, or separated) only if veteran died on active duty 
during a campaign or expedition or veteran has a servico- 
connocted permanent and total disability. 

No. 


No. 


Note 1 —Benefits not listed herein which arc available in like manner to both wartime and peacetime veterans are: Out-patient treatment for service-connected dlsabllltle.s; 
prosthetic appliances; seelng-eye dogs plus oertoln equipment for the blind; spec^l housing aesistanoe (paraplegics, etc.); burial in a national cemetery; headstones or markers, 

—S^”he^purposM”of*Mc.^2l'viSi^^^ Act^f 1044, as amended, the terminal date of World War II has not been fixed by cither siututo or administrative 

regulation. AccordingVi persons ouricntly being separated from the Armed Forces are not considered poaoelime votems for this purpose. 
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FarAer E^Meiice of Commanist Spomor- 
ihip of Stockholm Peace Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MASBACHOSVTTfl 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. I do 
not know how many of my colleagues 
have had their attention called to what 
is described as an information bulletin 
Entitled “U. S. S. R.," published by the 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Social¬ 
ist Republics here in Washington. The 
issue under date of July 28 might well be 
featured as the Soviet Stockholm Peace 
Petition. It contains six articles, the 
titles of which are as follows: “The So¬ 
viet Union Is Leading the Fight for World 
Peace and Security”; “New Contribution 
of the Soviet People to the Struggle for 
Peace”: “The Signatures of Peace Sup¬ 
porters Will Snuff Out Flames of War”; 
“One Hundred Million Signatures to 
Peace Petition in U. 8. S. R.”; “Russian 
Orthodox Church Supports Peace and 
Friendship”; and “Heroic Stalingraders 
Fight for Peace With Characteristic 
Valor.” 

The notation as to the covers reads: 
“The Soviet people vote for peace.” The 
front cover purports to be a picture of a 
man signing something with a young 
man and a woman watching him. It is 
entitled “Signing the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal in a Kiev Factory.” The back 
cover shows many people waiting to 
sign apparently similar petitionsS and is 
entitled “Factory Workers Signing the 
Appeal in Riga.” 

I now include four of these articles as 
further conclusive evidence of the Com¬ 
munist source of this false petition: 

Nkw Contribution of the Soviet Peot»iv to 
THE Struggle for Peace 
(By M. Mikhnilov) 

June 19, 1960, will go down in the history 
of the people's struggle for peace as an 
Important date. On behalf of 200,000,000 
Soviet people, the Supremo Soviet of the 
V. S. 8. E. on that day expressed Its soli¬ 
darity with the proposals oi the permanent 
committee of the World Peace Congress, 
with the appeal of the congress' Stockholm 
session on the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, establishment of strict Interimtlonal 
control over the Implementation of this pro¬ 
hibition, and the condemnation, os a war 
criminal, of the government which first uses 
this weapon of aggression and mass exter¬ 
mination of people. The Soviet parlia¬ 
ment expressed its support of the Stockholm 
appeal by adopting a special statement. 

The parliaments of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries, as Is known, did not support the noble, 
simple, and cle^ir appeal of the permanent 
committee of the World Pence Congress, 
This was not done by the parliaments of 
those countries which do not possess the 
atomic weapon, much less by those which 
possess it. The Soviet Union possesses the 
atomic weapon, but it has again solemnly 
afiirmed that It stands for Its unconditional 
prohibition, for stable democratic peace and 
international cooperation. 

A favorite trick of warmongers Is to assert 
that the peace movement is allegedly Com¬ 


munist propaganda, that the campaign for 
signatures to the Stockholm Appeal is a dis¬ 
tracting maneuver and the Soviet Union, 
supposedly, does not want the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon. A reply to these false 
assertions has been given in the repeated 
proposals of the Soviet Government calling 
for the prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
Institution of strict international control 
over the implementation of this prohibition. 
The consistent Soviet peace policy has been 
expressed once more in the statement of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the proposals 
of the permanent committee of the World 
Peace Congress. This historical statement 
reads: 

“The Supremo Soviet of the U. 8. 8. R, 
unanimously declares its solidarity with the 
proposals of the Permanent Committee. 

“These proposals of the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the World Peace Congress fully 
conform to the vital demands of all peoples 
and to their strivings for a stable and lasting 
peace throughout the world. 

“Expressing the inflexible will of the Soviet 
people for peace, the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. 8. 8. R. declares Its readiness to cooperate 
with the legislative organs of other states In 
the elaboration and implementation of nec¬ 
essary measures for carrying out the pro¬ 
posals of the Permanent Committee of the 
World Peace Congress. 

“The Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. 
expresses its confidence that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, which is consistently fighting for 
peace and cooperation among nations, will 
continue firmly and persistently to pursue 
this policy of peaceful and friendly relations 
among natlonfl, to take necessary measures 
through the United Nations and to use all 
other measures to insure general peace and 
International security. 

“At the same time the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S. R. expresses Its confidence that 
the peace movement, and primarily the 
afore-montloned Stockholm appeal of the 
Permanent Committee of the World Pence 
Congress, will receive the unanimous support 
of the entire Soviet people.” 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment has olways proceeded and now pro¬ 
ceeds from the principle of the possibility of 
the coexistence of two systems—Socialist 
mid capitalist, J. V. Stalin has repc.it odly 
pointed this out, emphasizing that covip.-^rn- 
tlon between the U. S. 8. R. and cari>all.st 
countries is quite possible In spite of the' dif¬ 
ference in their economic and political sys- 
teniG. Replying to the question of the Mos¬ 
cow correspondent of the British Sunday 
Times In September 1946, as to whether, with 
the further progress of the Soviet Union to¬ 
ward communism, the chances of peaceful 
cooperation with the rest of the world 
would remain uiidlmlnMied, Insofar as this 
depends on the Soviet Union. J. V. Stalin 
said: “I do not doubt that the poBsibllltics 
for peaceful cooperation, far from decreas¬ 
ing, may even grow.” In April 1947, J. V. 
Stalin told Harold Stasson: “Collaboration 
does not require that people have one and 
the same system. One should respect the 
system approved of by the people. Only on 
this condition is collaboration possible.” 

Such is the ruling principle of the Soviet 
state. It has again been expressed In the 
statement of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. 

It is common knowledge that the peace 
supporters in the various countries, whilo 
collecting signatures to the Stockholm ap¬ 
peal. demand an explanation from those 
political and public figures who directly re¬ 
fuse or, more often, avoid signing the appeal 
under various pretexts. Support of, or re¬ 
fusal to support the Stockholm appeal shows 
with whom this or that public man stands; 
with the fighters for peace or with the war¬ 
mongers, for what ho is striving, war or 
peace. But this is also applicable to govern¬ 


ments and parliaments. In the Soviet 
Union, where there are no exploiting classes, 
which are the Instigators of war, the entire 
people unanimously stand for peace. The 
people's representatives—deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. 8. S. R.—^reflecting 
the unbending will of the Soviet people for 
peace, expressed their solidarity with the 
Stockholm appeal. 

Why Is it that the parliaments of the 
Western Powers are not acting likewise but 
are, on the contrary, refusing even to listen 
to the peace proposals of the Permanent 
Commmlttee of the World Peace Congres.^^? 
An explanation for this should be sought in 
the fact that the parliaments of those coun¬ 
tries support the aggressive policy of the Im¬ 
perialist governments, directed not toward 
peace but toward war. Those parliaments 
which wish to deny this now have an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to do so: to meet half¬ 
way the proposals of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. 8. S. R. for cooperating In drawing up 
and carrying out the necessary measures to 
realize the proposals of the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the World Peace Congress. Not by 
Pharisaical phrases and hypocritical oaths 
but by practical deeds alone ran one’s ad¬ 
herence to the cause of peace be shown. 

Unfortunately the activities of the bour¬ 
geois parliaments do not display such adher¬ 
ence. With what are those parliament.'? 
occupied? They allocate tremendouK funds 
for the armaments drive, increase credits for 
colonial warfare; misanthropic speeches, 
fanning war hysteria, arc heard from the 
platforms of these parliaments. 

The work of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. Is as far removed from the activi¬ 
ties of the bourgeois parlliiments, which are 
hostile to the cause of peace, as heaven 
from earth. The first session of the new Su¬ 
premo Soviet, which adopted the statement 
in connection with the proposals of the per- 
majicnt committee of the World Peace Con¬ 
gress, also discussed a number of other ques¬ 
tions. All the decisions of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the U. S S. R every one of the 
speeches made from the platform, dealt with 
the peaceful labor of the Soviet people, with 
peace and only with peace The Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R. approved the budget 
of the Soviet state for the current year. This 
Is a budget of peace. Two-thirds of the total 
sum of the budgetary expenditures go to fi¬ 
nance the national economy and social and 
cultural needs. Expenditures on defense do 
not exceed 18.6 percent of the budget. As 
compared with the pro’^nr year of 1940 the 
share of these expenditures has been almost 
halved. 

This Is one more convincing proof showing 
that the entire policy of the Soviet land is 
permeated wtlh an active struggle to Insure 
pence and the security of nations. 

The statement of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. 8. S, R. of June 19, 1950, is a new con¬ 
tribution by the Soviet people to the noble 
cause of the struggle for peace. This state¬ 
ment will Inspire the fighters fcir peace 
throughout the world, who once again can 
see that in their struggle for peace they 
may safely rely upon the Soviet people, led 
by the standard-bearer of peace, the great 
Stalin. Encouraged by the unanimous sup¬ 
port of the Soviet people, the peace sup¬ 
porters will add new hundreds of millions of 
signatures to the Stockholm appeal to the 
260,000,000 already collected, and will frus¬ 
trate the criminal plans of the imperialist 
warmongers. 

The Signatures or Peace Supporters Wnx 
Snuff Out Plami» of War 
(By liconlde Sobolev ) 

The Kazakh people have an ancient leg¬ 
end. Once upon a time, so It goes, un upright 
man was sentenced to be burned at the stake# 
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When hts execution started, a swallow flew 
to a lake and. after dipping herself in the 
water flew back and tried to put out the con¬ 
flagration by sprinkling drops of water. A 
miifTplc saw it, laughed, and asked why the 
swailow WHS exerting herself so much, say¬ 
ing she could never put out the Arc. Then 
the swallow gathered all the other swal¬ 
lows, they ru.shed In a veritable cloud to the 
lake, flew back, and the drops brought on 
their wings extinguished the flames, saving 
the upright man. 

Perhaps to the ill-willed magpies in some 
countries our signatures to the Stockholm 
appcsnl may scorn like drops on the wings of 
the swallow But, like the swallows, there 
are many of us. And wo carry on our wings 
to the llnmes or war not drops of water but 
drops of tears of widows, mothers, and 
fathcib, drops of tears of children, victims 
of the recent war imposed by the Fascists, 
drops of blood, our blood, shed lor victory. 
These tiny drops, our signatures to the 
Stockholm appeal, will form a vast sea of 
human strength. And this sea will put out 
the conflagration of war. 

The collection ot signatures to the Stock¬ 
holm appeal is proceeding now throughout 
the woild. Not as easily and as freely us 
wc do it In the Soviet Union, but with the 
same feeling of their strength, of the Justice 
of their cause, and with the same con- 
fldence In victory, all honest men and 
women ol the world arc putting their sig¬ 
natures to this appeal. They are threat¬ 
ened: they are Intimidated; attempts are 
made to prevent them from expressing their 
will. Those who Imagine themselves to be 
the mabters of the earth are doing every¬ 
thing to stem the muUlmlUioned movement 
of iTTMioo fighters which grows dully. Noth¬ 
ing will come ot it. We, millions of people 
striving for peace, will win. For we are 
mankind. 

One HuNnnKD Miition Signatu; to h. .k;e 
Petition in U. S. S. R. 

Reports received by the Soviet peace com¬ 
mittee Indicate that the campaign fur slgna- 
ture.s to the apfieal of the permanent com¬ 
mittee of the World Peace Congress demand¬ 
ing prohibition of the atomic weapon has 
acquired truly nation-wide scope in the 
U. S. S. R. 

Prom June 30, the dntc of the opening of 
the campaign, to July 10, the Stockholm ap¬ 
peal was signed by 96,3G0,CGG citizens in the 
Soviet Union. 

The c dlectlon of signatures to the appeal 
la under way in every district of the coun¬ 
try, in cltlCH Hb well us in villages. Accord¬ 
ing to reports received from commissions 
formed to a.ssist the Scjvict peace committee, 
the overwhelming majority of the citizens 
have already affixed their signatures to the 
uopeal in many big Industrial centers: Mos¬ 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk, Baku, Tbilisi, 
TuRhkeiit, Riga, Stalingrad, Novosibirsk, 
Sverdlovsk, Gorky, Kharkov, Kuibyshev, 
llazun, Odessa, Stalino, and Rostov. 

Tlie campaign for signatures has been 
C'*owiicd with Kucccbs In all union and au¬ 
tonomous republics of the U. S. S. R. All 
peoples of tlie multinational Soviet country 
'give their unanimous support to the appeal 
for outlawdng the atomic weapon and con¬ 
demning as a war criminal the government 
that would be the ^.rst to use this weapon of 
aggression and mas.s annihilation of people. 

The campaign for elguatures Is taking 
place everywhere in an atmosphere marked 
by high political uplift and redoubled effort 
on the labor front. Hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet people spoke at meetings and rallies 
held In connection with the campaign. 
Woikcis, peasants, Intellectuals, Soviet 


women, and youth declared their whole¬ 
hearted approval of the peace policy of the 
Soviet Government and expressed the unani¬ 
mous readiness of the working people of the 
U, S. S. R. to act together with the peoples 
of other countries In defense of peace and 
liitcniatlonal security. 

Signing the appeal of the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the World Peace Congress, Soviet 
workers, collective farmers, and Intellectuals 
back up their ardent desire to safeguard the 
cHUfic of peace with selfless labor designed 
to strengthen the might of the Soviet state 
as a bulwark of peace in the whole world. In 
factories and mills, collective and state 
farms, and in machine-and-tractor stations, 
the working people arrange Stakhanovlle 
“peace shifts” with the object of exceeding 
production plans, raising quality, and reduc¬ 
ing the cost of production. In districts 
where the harvesting has already commenced, 
the farms are making grain deliveries to the 
state ahead of Bchcdulc. 

The success attending the campaign for 
signaturea to the Stockholm appeal in the 
U. S. S. R. Is a powerful demonstration of 
the moral and political unity of Soviet so¬ 
ciety. of the devotion of the Soviet people 
to their Government, to the Bolshevik Party, 
to the great standard bearer of peace, J. V. 
Stalin. 

The collection of signatures to the appeal 
of the World Peace Committee demanding 
prohibition of the atomic weapon continues. 

One-EIGHTH OP Mankind Has Already Signed 
Stockholm Peace Appeal 

Only 4 months have passed since the peace 
appeal w'as initiated by the Stockholm si'S- 
Blon of the Permanent Committee of the 
World Pejice C(»np:rcss, but today signatures 
to this historic document total shout 260,- 
000,000. Thus almost one-eighth of the 
population ol the world has already token 
part In the great referendum of peace, has 
spoken out for the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, and the branding as a war criminal 
of that government which shall first use the 
atom bomb. 

There is not a single country In the world 
where the campaign to collect signatures to 
the Stockholm appeal has not met with hroad 
response. Ever new strata of the popula¬ 
tion are hclng drawn Into the movement for 
peace. The consciousness of the threat of 
a new war and of the iiece.-sity to struggle 
for peace, the consciousness that only a 
steady and persistent struggle for peace can 
wine out the threat of a new war has grown 
among the broad masses of the people. 

The tremendous popularity of the Stock¬ 
holm appeal Is due to the fact that it reflects 
the most vital demands of the great majority 
of mankind. 

The lists of signatures to the Stockholm 
appeal are lists of those who want pence 
and who are rising up in defense of It. 
These are lists of hundreds of millions of 
people of good will, and among these people 
the many millions of Soviet citizens hold a 
place of pride. 

May I call to the particular attention 
of my colleagues the report in the first 
of these articles with reference to the 
“statement of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S. R. on proposals of the Per¬ 
manent Committee of the World Peace 
Conference” and the allegations with 
reference to the fact that the parlia¬ 
ments of the capitalist countries did 
not support “the noble, simple, and clear 
appeal of the Permanent Committee of 
the World Peace Congress.” Surely it 
is clear to the great majority of the peo¬ 


ples of the countries whose governments 
repudiate this false peace petition as to 
the reasons. But I do urge that the 
Congress of the United States should 
make even clearer, by taking specific 
action on House Concurrent Resolution 
247 or similar legislation, the exact na¬ 
ture of this cynical and deceptive piece 
of Communist propaganda. 


American Legion Deserves Compliments 
for Urging Parents To Teach Children 
Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion has recently had printed for 
distribution a very beautiful and timely 
colored postcard. No; it is not a pic¬ 
ture of the Stars and Stripes. No; it is 
not a picture of a battle-scarred hero. 
These cards you would rightly expect and 
welcome from this great patriotic order 
of distinguisiied veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a colored postcard 
picturing an American mother in her liv¬ 
ing-room chair at bedtime for her two 
children. The young daughter at her 
left, devoutly kneeling with folded hands, 
and plainly in prayerful attitude. At 
her other hand is pictured her young 
son, in like position, unto that of his 
sister, a little older than is he, as he too 
kneels in prayer with his head devoutly 
resting upon his mother’s knee. And 
the mother? She, too. has an attitude 
of prayer—as well as an apparent sense 
of just pride and happiness for the occa¬ 
sion. 

At the top of and above this postcard 
in attractive colored lettering are these 
powerful words: 

No child has a chance who hasn’t been 
taught to pray and love God. 

And just below the knees of the two 
praying children on the card are these 
words: 

How about your children? 

American society may collapse for want 
of loyiiUy, decency, honesty, and umelflsh- 
ness. Americans—let’s give them and Amer¬ 
ica a new chance—teach children religion. 

On the face side of this strikingly sig¬ 
nificant card, is this language: 

The altars of God are the hope of the Na¬ 
tion—the principles of religion alone can 
avert spiritual, moral, and economic bank¬ 
ruptcy. Going to church regularly will make 
happier homes and a bettor community life, 

I bought and paid for some of these 
at 1 cent each. Mr. Speaker, you, my 
colleagues, can do likewise from the na¬ 
tional office of the American Legion, 
Washington. D. C. I urge you to do like- 
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wise, for I know you concur in every 
word printed by the American Legion on 
this official card of theirs. 

During my iirst term in this Congress 
1 stated on the floor that there was no 
permanency to legislation unless It 
sounded in spiritual values and resource¬ 
fulness. 

Think it over—as to what this Amer¬ 
ican Legion card says to you and to us 
as national legislators. This card speaks 
to every thinking man, woman, and child 
in America. 

I compliment the Legion upon this 
further contribution to sound, patriotic 
thinking and living in our great Nation. 


War Claims Commission 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4,1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker. I de¬ 
sire to put in the Congressional Record 
an editorial which appeared recently 
in the Washington Post: 

War Claims Delay 

One of the lingering tragedies of World 
War II is the way in which payments to 
former prisoners of war have been delayed. 
Under the War Claims Act, Americans who 
were prisoners of war in enemy countries 
are granted $1 for each day of their im¬ 
prisonment. a siun designed to compensate 
them for violations of the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion with respect to humane treatment, food, 
and the llRo. Although civilian internees 
were not covered by treaty, they likewise 
suffered inhumane conditions and are to be 
reimbursed a flat sum per month. Such pay¬ 
ments come, not from the taxpayers, but 
from proceeds of enemy property impounded 
by the Alien Proixirty Custodian. 

Of the 135,000 claims received so far by the 
War Claims Commission, only 7,000 have 
been paid, although 6 years have elapsed 
since the end of the war. The appeals that 
come In from men broken in health and now 
destitute oie heart-rending. At least 160,000 
more claims are expected, since PUlplno 
soldiers mobilized Into the United States 
Army afso are entitled to compensation for 
their treatment at the hands of the Japanese. 
Settlements are now running at the rate of 
2.000-^3,000 claims a month. Even allowing 
for a doubling in the rate of payment, it Is 
apparent that nearly 4 years will be required 
to pay out the remaining claims. 

The delay has resulted from no negligence 
on the part of the War Claims Commission. 
The staff has worked overtime to bring cases 
up to date: but it is simply inadequate to 
handle the volume. The appropriation for 
1050 was only $286,000; lor 1951 the request 
of over $1,000,000 has been pared by the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget and stands at $700,000 in 
the Senate bill and $600,000 in the House 
bill. Since the money comes out of enemy 
funds and Is only indirectly a charge against 
the Treasury, why cannot the Claims Com¬ 
mission be given the appropriations It needs 
to work at a maximum rate? One of these 
days war claims from the Korean conflict are 
going to be coming in, and certainly a better 
procedure for payment ought to be worked 
out before then. 


A Great Amerkan 


EXISNSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 31,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 17,1950, a deserved recognition 
was accorded to the senior Senator from 
Georgia. Hon. Walter P. George. On 
that date a bronze likeness of Senator 
George was unveiled on the courthouse 
lawn in Vienna. Ga., the home town of 
the Senator. 

The address of the occasion was deliv¬ 
ered by the eloquent Representative of 
Georgia’s Third Congressional District. 
Hon. Stephen Pace, who is completing his 
seventh term in the United States House 
of Representatives, and who, to the great 
regret of the membership of the House 
of Representatives, is not offering for re- 
election. 

in his usual able manner Congressman 
Pace spoke eloquently of the great serv¬ 
ice which Senator George has rendered 
to the people of Georgia, to the Nation, 
and to the world. 

It is most fitting that this inspiring 
address delivered by one of the most re¬ 
spected and beloved Members of the 
House of Representatives on the occa¬ 
sion which honored one of the most able 
and effective legislators ever to serve 
in the other body, should be preserved in 
our imperishable records. 

Therefore, under leave previously 
granted, I insert herewith Congressman 
Pace’s address: 

A Great American— A Tribute to Senator 
Walter P. George 

(Delivered by Congressman Stephen Pace in 

Vienna, Ga., on June 17, 1960, at rcre- 

nionles for unveiling the Walter F. G'^orge 

Recognition Monument erected by the 

Georgia Vocational Association) 

It is a splendid thing you do today, 
to assemble here to honor a faithful public 
servant. It has moved me deeply to be 
chosen as the one to express a tribute in 
behalf of the people of Georgia. 

In a little while you will witness the un¬ 
veiling of a small bronze Ukenc.s8 of Senator 
Walter George, erected here on the grounds 
of the courthouse where, in 1903, he began 
a long and distinguished career of public 
service: From 1901 to 1907 as a practicing at¬ 
torney; from 1907 to 1912 as solictor general; 
from 1912 to 1037 as Judge of the Superior 
court; from 1917 to 1922 as a Ju.stlcc of the 
court of appeals, and the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. Then, since 1922, as a United 
States Senator. 

Certainly, there could be no more appro¬ 
priate place for this monument. 

Nor could there be a better time. So often 
we wait too late to toll those who have 
served us well that their efforts have won 
our appreciation and everlasting gratitude. 
How fine it Is that the object of our admira¬ 
tion, while still In love with life, can be here 
with us today and observe this public dem¬ 
onstration of our respect and regard and wit¬ 
ness this unveiling by four youthful repre¬ 
sentatives of the boys and girls and the mon 
and women who have benefited so much as 
the result of his labors. 


Yes, tell him now while he can know “all 
the sweet and tender feelings which from 
real affections flow.** 

Why this memorial? Who is responsible 
for its erection, and what prompted them to 
bring it about? But a generation ago, public 
education for the most part, was confined to 
the knowledge and training obtained from 
books. Our boys and girls wore taught the 
three R’s, some English, a few of the arts and 
classics, but non© outside the professions 
were instructed In the practical application 
of their learning, except as teachers. 

Our educational leaders realized the urgent 
need of going outside the classroom and of¬ 
fering our young people the opportunity of 
being trained In some vocation which would 
lead to their early employment and provide 
them with a livelihood. 

Though still but a youth, after having 
taught school for 2 years, and while a stu¬ 
dent at Mercer University, Walter George 
was faced with the stern realities of life and 
the fear of having no choice but to return to 
the classroom as a teacher In the event he was 
unable to secure the funds needed for in¬ 
struction In the law. It was then, so early m 
life, that there came to him a full under¬ 
standing of how different It would be If our 
schools offered courses in vocational training. 

Soon after entering the United States Sen¬ 
ate there came to Walter George the op¬ 
portunity to contribute in good measure to 
the rapid expansion of this type of education. 
The Congress had in 1017 responded In a 
feeble way to the pressing need. 'Tlien Sena¬ 
tor George took over and has sponsored every 
piece of Federal legislation relating to voca¬ 
tional education since he began service in the 
United States Senate. 

The result has been: The George-Reed Act 
of 1929, the Gcorge-Ellzey Act of 1934, the 
George-Deen Act of 1936, and the Goorge- 
Barden Act of 1946. One after the other, ad¬ 
vancing and expanding the basic objective of 
vocational education, which Is to prepare our 
young people lor occupations in industry, In 
home economics, and in the training and em¬ 
ployment of physically disabled persons. 

Rarely does there come to one the oppor¬ 
tunity to be of equal public service. Never 
has one applied himself more earnestly and 
constantly in the service of the young men 
and women of our State and Nation. Aside 
from the millions who have benefited and 
profited from this training in the years be¬ 
fore. we find that In 1949 there were 141.000 
in Georgia, and over 2,000.000 in the Nation 
as a whole, taking advantage of the special 
training offered through vocational educa¬ 
tion programs. 

Those are the ones who have placed this 
monument here; those are the ones who are 
responsible for its erection—the hundreds of 
thousands of Georgia boys and girls, men 
and women, able and disabled, whose oppor¬ 
tunities in life have boon broadened, whose 
standard of living has been raised, whose 
hopes and dreams have come true, through 
the long and tireless efforts of our sentf^r 
Senator. In their hearts they have erected to 
him a shrine, and on this plot of ground, 
through the contributions of their nickels 
and dimes and dollars, they have placed 
a permanent memorial so that the genera¬ 
tions to come may know and understand. 

Some months ago. Senator George publicly 
stated that the most satisfying work of his 
public service has been In the field of voca¬ 
tional education, that through these pro¬ 
grams he felt some permanent contribution 
has been made to the general welfare of the 
country. 

How much the same was the reaction of 
Thomas Jefferson, one of our greatest Amer¬ 
icans and public servants, when he requested 
that there be Included in the Inscription 
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on his tomb the words “Founder of the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia” because ho regarded It 
as one of his greatest achievements. 

In the same manner did Robert E. Lee look 
upon his work during the last years of his 
life. Although one of the world’s greatest 
masters of military strategy, he took special 
pride in his service as President of Washing¬ 
ton College at Lexington, Va., now Washing¬ 
ton and Lee University. It was there that 
he directed the training of the future lead¬ 
ers of the New Era, upon whom would rest 
the responsibility for the solution of the 
problems, and whose shoulders would carry 
the burden of the social, economic, and 
political reconstruction, of his beloved 
Southland. 

What a feeling of satisfaction must come 
today to Senator George —not only from the 
great service he has rendered In bringing 
about this expansion In our educational 
methods In order to meet the needs and 
changes In our national life—^social, Indus¬ 
trial, economic, scientlhc, and political, but 
also from the knowledge that his efforts to 
that end are understood and appreciated by 
those he has served. 

And he continues his efforts to Increase the 
educational opportunities of our young peo¬ 
ple, os well as Improve the standards and 
economic welfare of the teachers who in¬ 
struct them, by pressing for passage of a 
bill to authorize Federal aid for education. 
Of course such aid, to be acceptable to Sen¬ 
ator George, to me and to you, must be as 
free from Federal control as have been the 
funds provided for vocational education. 

And mention needs to bo made of another 
outstanding accomplishment of Senator 
George in a closely related field—that Is, 
on-the-farm training for veterans. 

It will be recalled that during the war the 
Congress enacted what Is commonly referred 
to as the QI bill for those young men and 
women who were defending our country In 
Its hour of greatest peril. Among other pro¬ 
visions, this law promised the veteran, whoso 
education or training was delayed, Inter¬ 
rupted or Interfered with, by reason of his 
service to his cuuiitry, that following his re¬ 
turn home he would bo offered the opportun¬ 
ity to complete his education or training. 
He could, under certain limits, do this In the 
schools and colleges, but if he intended to 
follow a certain trade or profession, he could 
complete the necessary training on a Job, 
rather than attend college. MllllonL of vet¬ 
erans availed themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ties provided by this law, and the education 
and training they received has contributed 
to the economic welfare of the country as 
a whole. 

But, in late 1946, General Bradley, then 
Veterans’ Administrator, prepared for issu¬ 
ance an order which would have, In effect, 
denied this training to those veterans who 
Intended to make farming their life work. 

Upon learning of the contemplated order, 
Senator George Immediately notified Gen¬ 
eral Bradley that such an order was not In 
accordance with the law nor in keeping with 
the Intentions of the Congress, and urged 
that the issuance of the order be dclnyed 
until the Congress could act on the question. 
After repeated appeals by Senator George, 
the order v/aa delayed. 

In early 1947 the House passed the Wheeler 
bill to make certain that this training would 
remain available to veterans who operated 
farms. But when the bill was brought be¬ 
fore the Senate, then under Ropubllcan con¬ 
trol, it met the violent objection of the Re¬ 
publican leader. Determined efforts were 
made to prevent the Senate from even con¬ 
sidering the bill. Se lator George made an 
Impassioned plea to the Senate, pointed out 
the threatened discrimination against the 
farm veteran, and urged the immediate con¬ 
sideration of the bill. He succeeded in this 
effort, defeated the plan to recommit the bill, 
and secured Its passage by the Senate. But 
for the skilled and effective work of Senator 


George it Is doubtful this training would 
have continued for the farm veterans. 

But, let It be said, this Is only one Instance 
indicating the service Senator George has 
rendered all living veterans and tholr depend¬ 
ents. Throughout his service in the Senate 
ho has shown sincere understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of the Nation’s debt to those who 
have gone forth to battle. And certainly It 
can be said that the veterans have shown 
their understanding and appreciation of his 
service to them. 

Last December it was my privilege to come 
here and witness the delivery to Senator 
George of one of the most highly esteemed 
awards in this Nation—^the distinguished 
service award of the American Legion. In 
presenting the award the department com- 
miinder said: “This award is seldom author¬ 
ized—few ever measure up to the standard 
required.” After pinning on his breast the 
simple but cherished legion emblem, the de¬ 
partment commander presented to Senator 
George the following citation: 

“During his long and distinguished public 
service as Oerrgla's senior United States Sen¬ 
ator. Walter F. George has endeared himself 
to the veterans of Georgia, who have found 
him a tried, true, and trusted friend of every 
righteous cause to which the American Le¬ 
gion has dedicated its efforts. 

“In the dismal depths of the severe eco¬ 
nomic depression of the 1930*s when the 
Economy Act brought such tragedy to thou¬ 
sands of veterans and their dependents. Sen¬ 
ator Geo;:ge proved his steadfast friend.shlp 
by his vigorous Insistence upon the redress¬ 
ing of the more glaring evils of this notorious 
plec« of unjust legislation. 

“Both In Congress and in private life, Sen¬ 
ator George has proven himself a bulwark 
of strength In helping maintain a sound for¬ 
eign policy, backed by an adequate state of 
national preparedness, a sound fiscal pro¬ 
gram for the United States, and has con¬ 
tinued to back every effort sponsored by the 
Legion for a peaceful, Just, and secure world. 

“Wherefore, In recognition of his exemplary 
contribution to community, State, and Na¬ 
tion, and In appreciation of his unselfish de¬ 
votion and service to the principles of liberty, 
peace, and the right of Individuals to the 
pursuit of happiness, the Department of 
Georgia, the American Legion, at Its thirty- 
first annual convention in Augusta, Ga., on 
this the 12th day of June 1949, confers upon 
Hon. Walter P. George, United States Sen¬ 
ator and gold-stur father, its distinguished 
service award in testimony of its abiding 
gratitude and regard.” 

And, of course, the successful efforts of 
Senator George to retain the OI training 
program for our farm veterans is only one 
of countless occasions when he has rallied 
to the support of the farmers of Georgia. 
It has been my high privilege for the last 
14 years to work constantly, almost dally, 
with him In planning the national farm pro¬ 
gram and In securing its enactment by the 
Congress. Fortunately, having been born on 
a farm and being a farmer himself, he un¬ 
derstands our farm problems and the diffi¬ 
culties we have encountered In meeting 
th^m. 

Just as he brought about the expansion 
of our educational system with respect to 
vocational education, so has he supported 
and helped to secure the passage of laws to 
authorize and expand our present farm pro¬ 
gram to provide rural electrification, ade¬ 
quate farm credit, support prices, soil con¬ 
servation, soil building, agricultural re¬ 
search, tenant purchase loans, and numerous 
other sound and helpful measures. No man 
in the Nation has contributed more than 
Senator George to raising the standard of 
living on the farm and assuring the farm 
people of their fair share of the national 
Income. 

Possibly there are some who may feel that 
the small monument which we unveil here 


today may not be In keeping with the monu¬ 
mental service our senior Senator has ren¬ 
dered his State and Nation. But I think I 
know the heart of the man—and I'm sure 
Senator George would have It this way. 

As you travel over the world you will find 
here and there enormous statues and tri¬ 
umphal arches, reaching upward toward the 
sky. But for the most part they wore erected 
with funds taken from the helpless subjects 
to commemorate blood-thirsty conquests. 

Such Is the Arch of Titus In Rome, com¬ 
memorating the capture of Jerusalem and 
the scattering of the unhappy Hebrews to 
become a wandering race In many lands. 

In Paris, in the center of the Place de la 
Concorde, there stands the Arc de Triomphe 
de I’Etoile, the largest triumphal arch in the 
world, placed there by Emperor Napoleon I 
to celebrate the French conquest of Prus¬ 
sia, Austria and Russia. 

Walter George would want no part In such 
as tho.se. Much rather would he prefer the 
modest simplicity of the one we unveil today, 
paid for with the small voluntary contribu¬ 
tions of those whose opportunities in life 
have been broadened through his efforts, and 
bearing the simple inscription— “Walter P. 
George —Champion of Vocational Educa¬ 
tion.” 

“No crown of laurel does he seek, 

No loud acclaim among the crowd, 

For fame would prove a winding shroud. 
And crown would mean a shackled hand 
Tied down by the ungrateful band 
Of men who trample down the weak.” 

Let me add a final word. 

I have real concern regarding the future 
of our country. This fear arises from the 
present efforts on the part of men in promi¬ 
nent places to cause the people to believe 
that they should be supported by their Gov¬ 
ernment. They speak only of rights and 
freedom; the right to Jobs, the right to homes, 
the right to education, the right to have a 
voice In government, the right to equal Jus¬ 
tice; freedom ol thought, freedom of expres¬ 
sion, freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear, and on and on. 

But not one single word about the duties, 
obligations and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Not one word of what men should do, of 
what men must do to earn these rights and 
to preserve these freedoms. 

With every right there Is a duty, with every 
freedom there Is a corresponding obligation, 
and It seems to me the time has come when 
those in high places should get back to these 
fundamentals. The performance of our du¬ 
ties and the fullillmeut of our obligations 
come first. Wo should first earn our privi¬ 
leges before we enjoy them. 

For years now the people have been told 
of nothing but their rights, they have been 
advised constantly of the freedoms to which 
they are entitled, and today there are mil¬ 
lions of people In this country who have no 
understanding of their responsibilities of 
citizenship and have no desire or intention 
of assuming them. 

We all cherish our rights and they must be 
protected. We all treasure our freedom and 
It must be vigilantly guarded. But these 
rights will not survive, nor will this freedom 
long continue, unless those who enjoy them 
dally perform the tasks required for their 
protection and preservation. They are not 
self-perpetuating. They can be kept and 
rightly belong only to those who have the 
courage, the Industry, and the determination 
to guard and defend them. 

Those who claim the right to equal Justice 
must first be Just. Those who demand the 
right to a Job must be ready to do an honest 
day’s work. Those who demand a home 
must be willing to labor and pay for it. 
Those who would have a voice in govern¬ 
ment should contribute to its support and 
rep»'«ct its laws. Those who would be free 
of want and fear must be ready to help the 
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needy and refrain from any conduct which 
would bring fear or danger to others. And 
those who would enjoy freedom of oppor¬ 
tunity must undergo, if necessary, the same 
hardships, dangers, and trials as did the 
brave men who established hero the greatest 
land of opportunity known to man. 

Yes, the land of opportunity—that is 
America. A land where young Walter 
George, born the son of a tenant farmer, 
could work and study and strive, and, 
through his own determination and efforts, 
rise to a place of the highest eminence in 
the councils of his country. There are few 
places on this earth today where that can 
happen. And now, as the most respected 
Member of the Senate of the United States, 
he Is devoting his life to the effort to make 
sure that the young men and young women 
who come after him may have the same 
privileges and opportunities he enjoyed. 

May I, in conclusion, express the earnest 
hope that when evening comes and the 
shadows fall, when the hour of quiet medi¬ 
tation is here, j'ou drop to your bended knees 
and thank our Gracious God for Walter 
George and for his continued strength of 
body and mind. 

*'Ho only asks to be a man whose will is right, 
Whose law is truth. 

Whoso heart Is Just with age and youth; 
And who can see in sky and clod 
The rich deep nobleness of God.’* 


Mining Equipment for Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege of extending my own remarks 
In the Appendix of the Record, I am 
pleased to include a letter from Mr. 
Frank Lilly, of Spokane, which I think 
is well worth bringing to the attention 
of all Members of Congress: 

Spokane, Wash., July 27, 1950. 
Hon Walt Horan, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Walt: When I read in the paper a 
few days ago that a Spokane firm had se¬ 
cured a contract to provide half a million 
dollars worth of mining equipment for Tito's 
government In Yugoslavia, the first reaction 
was pleasant because I like to see business 
come to ,ypokane. But this feeling was dulled 
somewhat when the article went on to state 
that this equipment was to be paid for with 
funds which the United States had advanced 
to Tito. 

Later on, when I thought the matter over 
and considered the use to which the lead 
produced with the aid of this machinery 
mlyht be put, my attitude In the matter 
suffered a chill. This lead will either enter 
the United States to compete with United 
States producers or it will be shipped to Tito’s 
side-kick Joe Stalin. 

If the lead is shipped to the United States, 
Tito will be paid in gold on the basis of $35 
an ounce and that gold will probably reach 
Into the Russian economy where it is used 
on a basis of over $79 an ounce. 

If, on the other hand, the lead Is shipped 
to Russia, it could get into munitions that 
would be turned against us. as happened with 
the copper, lead, and iron we shipped to 
Japan. 

I believe that Bsrt Lahr, if he were alive 
today, mJght say, “I was wrong when I said 
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that monkeys were the ‘cwazlest’ people be¬ 
cause some of the things we have done and 
are doing with our money put us In the 
category of the ‘cwazlest.* ** 

V^lth best regards. 

Sincerely, 

Frank I ilj.y. 


National Defense and Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous coasent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by me in reply to questions and 
inquiries on the war in Korea, American 
foreign policy, national defense, eco¬ 
nomic controls, and taxation. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement dy Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 

OP Minnesota, on National Defense and 

Korea 

A visit to your Senator’s office and a re¬ 
view of the thou8and.s of letters that come 
to me every day, would outline in clear and 
unmistakable terms the tlilnklng of the 
people of Minnesota and other parts of the 
country. What are the questions our people 
are asking? What is it they expect their Gov¬ 
ernment to do? What programs do the peo¬ 
ple propose to meet the international crisis 
and the needs of our domestic economy? 
These and many other problems come over 
my desk In an ever increasing flow of letters, 
telegrams, resolutions, and long-distance 
telephone calls. It is the purpose of this 
news letter to give you my observations on 
some of these problems and qur.‘?tlons. 
Needless to say, the situation that confr jiits 
us Is an ever changing one. It Is difficult 
to have precise and definite an.swcrs to meet 
the problems of a world that is In convulsion 
and a domc.stlc economy that has been hard 
hit by the impact of a major International 
crisis. 

A preponderant majority of the letters and 
telegrams I receive ask the que.stlons: What 
have we done for South Korea? Have we 
provided any aid? Why was South Korea so 
unprepared to meet the Communist attack? 
Here are some of the answers: 

American occupation forces were with¬ 
drawn from South Korea in July 1049. In 
looking back it is easy to criticize this deci¬ 
sion, but It has been a traditional policy 
of our country not to extend our occupation 
in friendly areas, but to promote self-govern¬ 
ment and to restore the country to the people. 
Again wo miscalculated and failed to under¬ 
stand the menace of the Communist con¬ 
spiracy. This is due not only to the decision 
of our Government, but to the basic humani¬ 
tarian and democratic desires of our people. 

When wo withdrew our Armed Forces from 
South Korea we left vast quantities of war 
material and munitions In the form of anti¬ 
tank weapons, artillery and other equipment 
In the amount of $110,000,000. This equip¬ 
ment was estimated to bo sufficient for a 
force of 50,000 men. It Included more than 
100.000 rifles and other small arms; more 
than 2,000 antitank bazookas with 40.000 
rounds of ammunition; more than 4,900 ve¬ 
hicles and a large number of 37- and 57- 
milllmeter antitank guns. 106-mllllmeter 
howitzers, 60- and 80 xnilUmotcr mortars, 


with more than 700.000 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion for these weapons. 

In addition, we turned over to South Korea 
more than 40,000 Japanese rifles with am¬ 
munition. To this must be added 79 ves¬ 
sels, Including mine sweepers, landing craft, 
and picket boats, along with about $150,000 
worth of spare parts. 

American assistance to Korea, however, 
was more than military aid. Our economic 
aid totaled $350,000,000 from the end of 
World War II until the beginning of EC A for 
Korea. In the closing months of 1948, for 
example, the first year of EGA, Korea received 
more than $30,000,000 in aid, consisting of 
shipments of 75,429 tons of rice; 64,4,51 tons 
of wheat; 12,362 tons of barley; 150,775 tons 
of salt; 3.':44 tons of dried milk; 190,967 tons 
of coal (from Japan); 148,926 tons of am¬ 
monium nitrate; 39,329 tons of ammonia sul¬ 
fate; 12,362 tons of lime phosphate; petro¬ 
leum, raw gum. cotton, wool, machinery, and 
cable cars totaling 679,807 tons. 

Dr. Edgar A. J. Johnson, Director of the 
Korea aid program of the EGA, revealed 
that as of July 6, 1950, and since January 1, 
1949, the EGA had authorized a total of 
$113,000,000 additional In commodities to aid 
the new Republic. 

Wo also supplied many technicians and a 
great deal of technical asRlstance In order 
to help the South Koreans place their coun¬ 
try on a financially sound basis. Out of the 
$113,000,000 In ECA aid received in Korea 
since January 1, 1949, $31,000,000 was for 
fertilizers; $16,000,000 was lor coal and oil; 
$0,000,000 was for machinery. 

As a result of our technical aid. the in¬ 
dustrial output of South Korea was increased 
62 percent in 1949, and bus shown a cor¬ 
responding Increase in 1950 

The fertilizers shipped to rebuild the 
worn-out soli of the South Korean agrlclul- 
tural lands have been responsible for an In¬ 
crease In the rice yield per acre from 23 
bushels In 1947 to 30 bushels In 1960. 

In addition to these, our 1950 military as¬ 
sistance program i)rovided some $27,600,000 
for Korea, Iran, and the Philippines. 

We face serious days ahead and it Is im¬ 
portant that we not be misled by polltlcul 
statements made for political advantage. We 
have aided South Korea, both militarily and 
cconomir.ally. Some of those who are the 
most insistent critics of our present difficul¬ 
ties In South Korea were members of a po¬ 
litical coalition, both In the House and In 
the Senate, that vigorously opposed the Mar¬ 
shall plan, the point 4 program, and mili¬ 
tary a.ssl.stance. A few months ago a po¬ 
litical coalition In the Hrmse of Representa¬ 
tives temporarily cut off all aid to Korea. It 
was only after a dramatic appeal by our 
President that the vote was reconsidered and 
Korean aid was reestablished. 

7'he South Korean Army was primarily a 
delenslve force. It was trained and equipped 
for local police action. It had no weapons of 
nggre.s8lon. It Is clear that the North Korean 
Communist forces have been supplied by the 
Soviet Union. The North Korean Army was 
trained for aggression and was equipped with 
powerful modern weapons to press a military 
attack. Both tho South Koreans and our 
own county underestimated the force and 
power of the North Korean Army. We have 
a habit of underestimating the strength of 
our cnomios. The most recent evidence be¬ 
fore the North Korean attack was our failure 
to properly evaluate the power of Japan and 
the ruthless force of Hitlerism. 

There Is yet another factor that must be 
honestly faced. The peoples of the Asiatic 
areas have suffered under the yoke of colo¬ 
nial exploitation. They have a fervent desire 
for independence, to be rid of the white 
man’s domination and particularly that of 
the Western Powers. The peasantry, the poor 
folks, the natives, want land redistribution. 
The Communist propaganda has found fer¬ 
tile soil becan.*:o ot the memory of colonial¬ 
ism and imperialism, llie Communists have 
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redistributed the land. They talk national¬ 
ism, they talk a united Korea; a united Indo¬ 
china; a united China. The hungry, the 
filck, and the Illiterate peasant and native 
is easy prey for the subtle and vicious Com¬ 
munist propaganda and tactics. It is for 
these reasons that our program in Asia must 
not only embody sufficient Armed Forces to 
resist aggression and maintain law and order, 
but we must have a clear statement of our 
political alms and our economic objectives 
that can be understood by the underprivi¬ 
leged. the sick, the hungry, and the op¬ 
pressed. It Is here that we have failed, even 
more than in the military aspect. The Presi¬ 
dent's program of economic and technologi¬ 
cal assistance to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world represents a political and economic 
offensive to clean out the points of political 
and economic Infection where communism 
grows. Unfortunately, the Congress has 
failed to recognize this. Even now the point 
4 program of economic and scientific assist¬ 
ance has been cut another 10 percent. This 
will furnish additional propaganda value to 
radio Moscow and the Communist propa¬ 
gandists. We must be as bold In our politi¬ 
cal and economic aims as we are in our mili¬ 
tary planning. American policy in Asia in 
partlcTilar must emphasize the protection 
of national Independence, the lifting of the 
standards of living and the offering of eco¬ 
nomic and technological assistance to the 
governments and the people so that these 
new nations may help themselves. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE DEFENSE DOLLAR 

Literally hundreds of letters coming to my 
office ask the question again and again: 
*‘What has happened to the better than 
$96,000,000,000 which we In the United States 
have appropriated for our national defense 
since the end of World War II. Why, with 
such tremendous expenditure of funds, do 
our forces appear to be so weak In Korea?’* 
To answer those questions, the Washington 
Evening Star recently asked the Department 
of Defense for an accounting. The report 
la frank and honest and shockingly revealing 
of the tremendous cost of even elementary 
military prep.-wedness in this day of modern 
warfare. It reveals how amazingly little of 
the defense dollar goes for the purchase of 
actual fighting equipment. 

Pew people realize that for every dollar 
that is contributed to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, only 18 cents is available for guns, 
ammunition, tanks, aircraft, and ships. The 
largest part of the dollar—40 cents—goes for 
pay or salaries, food, clothing, transportation. 
Here is a breakdown of the defense dollar; 

Cents 

Salaries, food, clothing, transportation- 40 
Operations and maintenance of equip¬ 


ment _26 

Wc.apons, planes, ships, etc_18 

Research and development.-.- 5 

Administration and secret work_ 4’/2 

Reserves and National Guard_ 4 

Industrial mobilization_ 1 

Retired pay (nearly)_ 1 

Construction, public works_ Vi 

Total ... 100 


With this in mind, let us see just how 
much we have expended for defense In the 
6 years since VJ-day. Our highest World 
War II budget for defense was $84,500,000,000 
in 1045, The postwar budgets were: 


1046_.$45,134,000,000 

1947 . 14,816.000,000 

1948 . 10,961.000,000 

1949 .-. 11,014.000,000 

1950 (exclusive of Korean 
supplementary budget).. 13,335,000,000 


This totals $95,650,000,000. Of this total, 
nearly $42,000,000,000 was spent from the 
end 1945 until June 1946, our demobiliza¬ 
tion period, which responded to the very 
natural desire of the American people to 


have our boys back home. From June 1946 
to June 1947. we continued to demobilize and 
spent about $14,000,000,000 in the process. 

Defense officials tell us that our defense 
expenditure can most accurately be counted 
from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1950. Almost 
$20,000,000,000 went for payrolls, food, cloth¬ 
ing, and travel; $13,000,000,000 for operating 
and maintaining military installations and 
tactical equipment around the globe, and 
nearly $9,000,000,000 for procurement of 
planes, tanks, rifles, artillery, ships, and other 
combat tools. In evaluating these expendi¬ 
tures. we should also remember that they In¬ 
cluded the very costly airlift operations which 
saved Berlin not so very long ago and that 
these appropriations also included support of 
our occupation troops in Europe and Japan. 

In summary, our defense dollar has had a 
huge chunk taken out of it by expenses 
which have produced no tangible equipment 
for our foot soldiers, fliers, sailors, and ma¬ 
rines. In fact, 70 cents out of the dollar 
went for housekeeping and operational costs. 
Our fighting men must not only be supplied 
with ammunition and guns, but must be 
paid, fed, clothed, housed, and transported. 

These facts should be made known to the 
American people. 

During the past 2 years I have received 
many hundreds of letters demanding econ¬ 
omy, urging reduction in the Marshall plan, 
In our armed services budget, and In a host 
of other essential appropriations. My files 
are filled with these letters. 1 am proud and 
happy to report that I have refused to vote 
for a single reduction of Marshall-plan funds 
or any other foreign-aid program, nor have 
I voted to reduce appropriations for the 
armed services. In fact, on several occa¬ 
sions. through public statement and public 
speech, both on the floor of the Senate and 
in public meeting, I have pointed out that 
our expenditures for national defense could 
not he reduced without jeopardizing the na- 
atlonul security of our country. 

In the month of May 1950, addressing the 
Kiwunis Club of St. Paul. Minn., I stated 
very frankly: ‘*We need more money for na¬ 
tional defense, not less. We need to expand 
EGA and the point 4 program, not restrict 
It. Wo are living in a world menaced by 
Communist aggression. It Is either more 
dollars for defense or the sacrifice of your 
boys. As one Senator, I refuse to vote for 
a cut in military preparedness or in foreign 
aid,” My observations were based upon the 
testimony of General Eisenhower and other 
military leaders who appeared before the 
Senate Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees, 

ECONOMY OB FALSE ECONOMY 

The Korean crisis has brought foreign 
policy to the forefront. The people are ask¬ 
ing questions about our national defense 
and the general conditions and strength of 
our Armed Forces. 

The main points of our American foreign 
policy are based upon (1) the Marshall plan 
or EGA, (2) the North Atlantic Pact, (3) 
military assistance, (4) the point 4 program 
for technological and scientific assistance to 
underdeveloped areas, (6) the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica and other educational and informational 
services, (6) American participation In the 
United Nations and its support of UN 
agencies. 

National defense, of course, means more 
than appropriations for the armed services 
alone. World War II taught us that national 
defense Is also based upon the conservation 
and development of our natural resources, 
such as our forests, mines, waterways, and 
land. 

We learned the Importance of hydroelectric 
power In World War 11. In the beginning 
of that war, we had a 40-percent reserve In 
electric power; todi.y we have a 15-percent 
reserve. We learned the importance of ade¬ 
quate supplies of food in World War U. 


Land reclamation and Irrigation was a basic 
factor in our war effort. The production 
of sugar beets, for example, was vital not 
only for food purposes but also for muni¬ 
tions. Expanded sugar-beet production was 
made possible by irrigation and land-recla¬ 
mation projects in Wyoming, Colorado, west¬ 
ern South Dakota, and other Western States. 
It is therefore very clear today that efforts 
to curtail our programs for conservation, 
inland waterways, public power, REA, agri¬ 
culture, land reclamation, and Irrigation 
were as shortsighted in the Interests of our 
national defense as were efforts to cripple 
our armed services. The same can be said 
for efforts to cut the Marshall plan, the Voice 
of America, point 4, and our foreign infor¬ 
mation and educational services. 

American security Is not fully protected by 
an army, a navy, and an air force alone. A 
militant, positive foreign policy Is a funda¬ 
mental part of our national defense. Amer¬ 
ican military power Is dependent upon the 
ability of our industrial economy to produce 
vast quantities of goods, and the ability of 
our agricultural economy to meet the re¬ 
quirements of total defense. Industrial pro¬ 
duction needs electric power and adequate 
transportation. The relationship of hydro¬ 
electric public power, water transportation, 
reclamation, and Irrigation to American in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural production is 
clearly evident. 

All of these programs are vital to national 
security. Military power in groat part de¬ 
pends upon long-range strength and produc¬ 
tivity of Industry, of land, and of people. 

AMERICAN POUCY IN THE FAR EAST 

The North Korean Communist attack crys¬ 
tallized American policy in the Far East. 
The President’s program is not a reversal of 
past State Department and Presidential pol¬ 
icy; we have always been pledged to the aid 
of the Philippines, we have repeatedly as¬ 
sured the United Nations that we would sup¬ 
port its efforts to maintain peace and order; 
the EGA authorization provided funds for 
the China area, which included Indochina; 
military assistance also provided such funds. 
The North Korean attack necessitated quick 
and positive action (this action followed the 
developments of policy in the Far East 
Insofar as our commitments were concerned 
through treaty, UN, EGA, and military assist¬ 
ance). The President’s statement of policy 
following the North Korean attack Is being 
altered and strengthened on a dny-to-day 
basis as the military operations develop In 
that area. It is crystal clear that we are 
not going to be pushed around by Commu¬ 
nist military pressure. It Is equally clear 
that more attention will be paid to south¬ 
east Asia In the months to come. The Far 
East or Asiatic policy will Include: 

1. Our traditional policy of support for the 
territorial integrity and Independence of the 
Asiatic nations. 

2. Expanded and more generous economic 
assistance. 

3. Military assistance In the form of sup¬ 
plies and key personnel. 

4. Strengthening of bases in the Philip¬ 
pines. Japan, Okinawa, and Guam. 

5. Closer collaboration with Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britain. France. India, and 
other free countries. 

6. Information, educational and propa¬ 
ganda offensive by the United Nations and 
Voice of America. 

The task of statesmanship today is to keep 
the war from going into an all-out war. We 
are mighty close to such a situation. Wo 
need time to increase our strength and to 
strengthen our allies. Any slip or ill-advised 
move could participate an all-out world 
war ni. It Is for this reason that American 
mobilization has proceeded step by step and 
rather cautiously. Our problem Is not to 
get caught in Korea by diverting too much 
manpower and equipment there, only to have 
another major outbreak in Iran, or Yugo- 
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slavla, Finland, Germany, or Bomcwhere else. 
President Truman, the national defense offi¬ 
cialdom, and the State Department advisers 
are moving along the following lines: 

1. An immediate request for an additional 
$10,000,000,000 for American defense. 

2. A request for an additional $5,000,000,- 
000 for military assistance to the North 
Atlantic Pact countries. 

3. Relying upon General MacArthur and 
our forces In Japan, strengthened by addi¬ 
tional divisions and replacements from con¬ 
tinental United States to repel the North 
Korean attack. 

4. Activation of selected Reserve units of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 
Emphasis has been placed upon armored 
units, aircraft units, engineers, and other 
tactical combat teams. Also the strength¬ 
ening of the Marines, America’s valiant am¬ 
phibious combat force. 

5. An ever e.'ipanding use of the Selective 
Service to bring the Armed Forces up to a 
minimum of 5,000,000 officers and men. The 
Congress has removed all ceilings on the 
number of military porsonnel and extended 
the enlistment period for the duration. 

6. Increased emphasis upon the stock¬ 
piling of critical materials. This program 
will be stepped up Into high gear. 

7. Selective opening of training camps and 
stand-by factories, such as powder plants, 
synthetic-rubber plants, tank and artillery 
factories. Four billion dollars of additional 
orders have been placed for combat aircraft. 
Emphasis will he placed upon tactical air¬ 
craft, the need for which is demonstrated in 
North Korea. Emphasis to date has been 
upon long-range bombers, capable of attack¬ 
ing the heart of the Soviet. 

8. All-out production of the A-bomb and 
the H-bomb. Reports indicate that A-bomb 
production Is being stopped up rapidly. 

9. Reactivation of a substantial portion 
of the reserve fleet. This includes both com¬ 
bat vrs.sels and maritime units needed for 
transporting supplies and men. 

10. Refurnishing and putting Into active 
service large numbers of combat aircraft lelt 
over from World War II. This same program 
extends to mechanized equipment, vast 
quantities of which are in storage. 

11. Stepped-up production in weapons, 
many of which arc still In the blueprint 
stage or available In only limited quantities. 
Tlio new bazooka gun, more heavily armored 
and last-moving modern tanks, are on the 
priority list. 

The additional appropriations for military 
assistance to the North Atlantic Pact nations 
is vitally Important. It Is safe to predict 
that American forces on the European con¬ 
tinent will be greatly strengthened and new 
equipment made available. Our North At¬ 
lantic allle.s have already been called upon to 
expand their own defense program, to step 
up military production, while we pour in new 
aims and equipment. 

THE UNITED NATIONS—AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

It is the general consensus In Washington 
that wo nniy be subjected to an epidemic of 
these International crtse.s along the Norih 
Korean pattein. The Soviet Union does not 
need to use her own national forces. She 
has her satellites who will carry the burden 
oi the fighting. It appears that Soviet troops 
will be used only when Russia Is ready to 
enter in an all-out war. It becomes obvious 
that if the United States must take the re- 
spon.slblllty for squelching every Communist 
uprising and attack all over the world, we 
will seriously weaken ourselves. This hard 
fact drmon8trate.s the Importance of the 
United Nations and the collective and com¬ 
bined effort of the members of the UN, other 
than the Soviet bloc, to stand together and 
to undertake responsibility In their par¬ 
ticular areas. 

We should make It crystal clear that 
American troops are In Korea as UN forces. 


If America attempts to police the world on 
her own. the Soviet can bleed us white while 
we flgnt her Communist satellite armies and 
she contlnres to develop her own national 
forces without additional strain on her 
economy. 

It is imperative that we recognize that the 
UN is our international force created to meet 
the conspiracy of international communism. 
Fifty-six nations are supporting the UN res¬ 
olution on Korea. These 66 nation.s repre¬ 
sent a great deal more strength than the 
Soviet Union and her satellite states. We as 
a people and as a Government must do every¬ 
thing within our power to bring the other 
65 nations to an understanding that world 
peace cannot be maintained by the United 
Sillies alone. It can and will be maintained 
by the United Nations acting together. We 
have demonstrated in Korea that we will do 
our part, but we ought to make it clear that 
the struggle against international commu¬ 
nism can be succchsiully made only when the 
freedom-loving people represented in the 
United Nations work as a unit, each doing 
what it bCF'. is able to do, each contributing 
what it is capable, and each undertaking 
responsibilities according to its strength of 
manpower, industry, and armed services. 

I believe this concept of the UN enforcing 
world law and world order is the one means 
that wc have of defeating the Communist 
plot to overwhelm the free and independent 
nations of the world. 

WAR ECONOMICS 

The American people are asking their Gov¬ 
ernment to take positive and decisive action 
to prevent a dlsa-strous inflation. 

We a.s Americans must face up to the hard 
fads ol the world in which wo live. Our 
Armed Forces must be strengthened. This 
will require billions of dollars of additional 
appropriations. Many of our Industrial 
plants mu.st be converted to the production 
of military equipment and supiillcs, both for 
ouiselves and our allies. This will require 
curtailment of consumer goods and the al¬ 
location of critical materials to defen.se in¬ 
dustries. Such a program will necessitate 
allocations and priorities. We will need to 
utilize our manpower to meet the require¬ 
ments of national security. Skilled workers 
and techniciaiLs mu.st be released from civil¬ 
ian production and shifted into cJeD nse pro¬ 
duction. We mu.st he prepared to oay the 
bill. War is not cheap, nor is the protection 
of our national .security to be had at cut- 
rate prices. All of this means higher taxes, 
sacrifice on the part of the people back home, 
while men are giving their lives to defend 
our freedom and to preserve law and order. 
Just as the Communist aggressor is an enemy 
on the international front, so is inflation, 
runaway prices and profiteering a vicious 
enemy on the home front. Your Govern¬ 
ment must take every neces.sary measure to 
take the profit out of war and to chock sky¬ 
rocketing prices. 

The proposals advanced by the elder states¬ 
man Bernard Baruch, and more recently by a 
second great American, younger in years, but 
far-sighted and wise and forthright from 
experience, the Honorable Chester Bowles, 
Governor of Connecticut, are receiving wide¬ 
spread support. One thing is unmi.stakably 
clear. We must prevent price gouging, profi¬ 
teering, and Inflation. To do this action is 
needed. I support the following program and 
have recommended this program to the Con¬ 
gress. 

1. The President must be given the au¬ 
thority to impose price ceilings immediately 
on basic commodities at the wholesale and 
producer levels. These prices must be rolled 
back to their level between June 15 and June 
25. 

2. The President must be given the au¬ 
thority to impose priorities, production con¬ 
trols, and the allocation of resources in ac¬ 
cordance with our objective to maintain full 
production. 


3. The President must be given the au¬ 
thority to impose consumer retail price ceil¬ 
ings to a level between June 16 and June 25. 

4. The President must be given the au¬ 
thority to Impose wage controls necessary to 
maintain the consumer price level. 

6. The President must bo given authority 
to impose rationing of those consumer com¬ 
modities in which shortages may take place. 
It may be that such rationing will not be 
necessary at all. but we should be prepared 
lest inequities take place at the expense of 
the American consumer. 

6. The President must be given the au¬ 
thority to allocate manpower when neces¬ 
sary. 

7- The Congress must act to strengthen 
our existing rent-control laws, extend them 
and allow for recontrol whenever housing 
shortages cxl.st. 

8. The Congress must immediately enact 
a program of tax increases on individuals 
and corporations. Basic to such a program 
must be an immediate enactment of an cx- 
cess-prolits tax to be effective as of June 25. 

There is no room for profiteering in a 
democracy while American soldiers sacrifice 
themselves on the battlefield and their fam¬ 
ilies sacrifice on the domestic front. 

All of these proposals are necessary If we 
are to save ourselves Irom a breakdown of 
our economy. The cause of human freedom 
Is at stake. The world is engaged in a groat 
conflict of the two philosophies of life—the 
one, the democratic philosophy, is based 
upon respect for the individual and his 
rights as a free man; the other philosophy— 
the Communist-totalitarian doctrine—Is 
based upon the principle ol force and fear 
where the Individual Is but a slave and tool 
of the power-crazed dictators. Sacrifice is 
never easy, but sacrifice in behalf of freedom 
is a noble work. I, for one, believe that the 
American people are prepared to make what¬ 
ever sacrifices are necessary. 


Editorial Exposure of Stockholm Peace 
Petition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. HASELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including eight excellent editorials which 
have been published recently in our 
American newspapers with reference to 
the Stockholm peace petition: 

[From the Berkshire Evening Eagle, of Pltts- 
field. Mass., of Tuesday, August 1, 1960] 
Stress Put on “Peace” Petition Shows Its 
Importance to Ru,ssia 
It Is hard to sec, after the Russlan-spon- 
Bored invasion of South Korea by the North 
Koreans how anyone with an I. Q. over 85 can 
be sucker enough to fall lor the so-callcd 
Stockholm peace petition demanding the 
abolition of the atom bomb. Yet the ap¬ 
parent fact that more than a million signa¬ 
tures have already been obtained in this 
country, and the number Is Increasing even 
while our soldiers are being killed by Russian 
tanks in Korea shows how some people will 
be gulled by words even when the words are 
simultaneously being discredited by the 
deeds of those who utter them. 

The petition in question was composed 
by the Comlnform, the Communist foreign- 
propaganda agency, which has made no 
secret of its sponsorship. Even more signifi¬ 
cant is the importance that the Communists 
put on the petition. 
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Since the Imprisonment of alias **Eugene 
Dennis** for contempt of Congress, head¬ 
ship of the ACP has been taken by alias *'Oiis 
Hair* (Arno Oust Halberg) one of 11 con¬ 
victed Commies awaiting the result of an 
appeal from Judge Medina’s sentence. This 
is what Hall has written about the circula¬ 
tion of the petition: 

**1 want to state as emphatically as I can 
that the Communist Party must get into this 
campaign as we have never entered one be¬ 
fore. This is one central campaign, and not 
the circulation of separate petitions in dif¬ 
ferent cities and States, as has been the 
case thus far. 

•‘This must become the central task of 
the party. There will be no exception to 
this. No district, no section, no club, no 
member is exempted from participation with 
the maximum energy in this campaign.” 

Why Is Russia, with a military establish¬ 
ment bigger than all the rest of the world 
put together, so opposed to one kind of war? 
Why does it want to ban the atom bomb, 
when it has refused all efforts designed to 
restrict its production and to permit inspec¬ 
tion of manufacturing by the UK? Why 
are the American Communists, who Justify 
the North Korean attack and exult in the in¬ 
vaders* success in war, going Into such a 
lather on the subject of peace when it In¬ 
volves the atom bomb? 

One explanation supplies all the answers. 
The one place in armament-making where 
the United States leads Russia is in making 
the atom bomb. Winston Churchill declares 
that it Is only the United States possession 
of the bomb that prevents Russia from start¬ 
ing war now. While Russia has the bomb, 
the belief Is that it Is several years behind 
us. and will not have any stockpile equal 
to ours for some years. If therefore, the A- 
bomb can be outlawed until Russia overtakes 
our lead, no nation cun use it to defend 
Itself in the event of an attack by Russia or 
Its satellites. 

The whole history of Russia’s actions is 
proof of the hypocrisy and cynicism of the 
Kremlin. If Moscow wanted peace, disarma¬ 
ment and real international control of the 
A-bomb, It could have had all of them years 
ago. The present peace drive is a thorough 
phony, as shown by the fact that the Stock¬ 
holm petition says nothing about surprise in¬ 
vasions like that of June 26. It is hard to 
see how it could fool anyone except a numb¬ 
skull and there is no evidence so far that 
It has. 

(Prom the New York Post of July 27, 1960] 
When War Is Peace 

Neither the fury of the North Korean at¬ 
tack nor the energy of the Stockholm peace 
petition squads shows any signs of abate¬ 
ment. By next Tuesday, the pro-Commu- 
nlsts hope to have the names of a million 
New Yorkers on those "Sign for peace’* peti¬ 
tions. This Is language with a strong ap¬ 
peal to the ancient American hatred for war 
and violence, and a number of Innocent peo¬ 
ple have been trapped by it. 

The are In unpleasant company. The 
Stockholm peace pledge has been signed by 
Leonid Sobelov, a Soviet novelist, who Inter¬ 
preted It last month as an oath to sabotage 
food, trains. munltlonE. and communications 
all over the non-Communist world. The 
Communist armies in Indochina call the 
Stockholm pledge a ’’sincere decision to help 
In the slaughter of the French enemies.” And 
German Nazis are taking the pledge, too, at 
the invitation of German Communist Leader 
Otto Grotewohl, who last week invited all 
who mourn for Hitler to Join his national 
front of democratic Germany. 

Such are the legions of the **peace loving.'* 
They know that the Stockholm pledge is as 
much a weapon of aggression as the tank# 


We hope that democratic Americans will un¬ 
derstand this trick as well. 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
July 31. 19501 
Poisoned Peace Pijba 

The so-called Stockholm peace appeal was 
made in Moscow and put in circulation by a 
Stockholm meeting only to disguise Its source 
and inspiration. *nie Swedish Government, 
through Its premier, formally protested the 
use of the name Stockholm in connection 
with a piece of international Communist 
propaganda. 

Since then. MoscoWs Red Jukebox Pravda 
has let the peace-plea cat out of the bag, 
revealing its Inspiration and purpose. Ac¬ 
cording to a Pravda writer, signer of the 
Stockholm peace appeal automatically 
pledged to sabotage the defense undertakings 
of every non-Red country. The signer was 
committed, the Red authority Insisted, to 
these performances: 

”It means that I shall do my utmost to 
prevent war. I shall stop the trains; I shall 
refuse to unload the ships carrying war ma¬ 
terials; I shall not supply fuel for the planes; 
I shall seize the arms of the mercenaries; I 
shall not allow my son or my husband to go 
to war; I shall deprive the ministers of food, 
drink, telephones, transport, and coal.” 

That call to all-out sabotage in the free 
countries Is addressed to the nationals who 
were duped into signing the poisoned peace 
plea. Signers living inside the iron curtain 
know better than to start any such foolish¬ 
ness against the aggressive military moves of 
their Russian masters. Whether American 
fiigners can ho transformed, by the Red in¬ 
terpretation and command, into flfth-col- 
umnists and saboteurs apparently is doubted 
by some of the people who are circulating 
the spurious appeal in this country. In New 
York some of them denied any knowledge of 
the Moscow message and any purpose to in¬ 
cite treason and sabotage against the United 
States. 

In Sweden, thousands who signed under a 
total misunderstanding of the “appeals’s” 
meaning and purpose have revoked their sig¬ 
natures since their Government exposed the 
thing as an international Communist racket. 
The same popular revulsion against it is 
reported from Denmark. The masked Com¬ 
munist drive for signers in the United States 
persists. A lot of Americans are addicted to 
the bad habit of signing unread all petitions 
or appeals poked at them. But they should 
be on their guard against this misbranded 
and poison-baited Red proposal—manufac¬ 
tured in Moscow to make the way of Russian 
aggression easier. 

[Prom the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 
27, 19501 

Fog op Half-Truths 

I’' today’s letter column from the people, 
Lou Klmmel asks the Post-Dispatch a ques¬ 
tion and by inference makes a serious charge 
against us. Mr. Klmmel, who is chairman of 
the organization circulating here the Stock¬ 
holm peace petition, asks whether we pro¬ 
pose the use of the atomic bomb In Korea. 

We agree with military experts who point 
out that use of the atomic bomb in Korea is 
senseless, because bombing targets there are 
BO small that high explosive bombs can do 
the Job as well, or perhaps even bettor. We 
hope that it never will be necessary to use an 
atomic bomb anywhere, Just as we wish it 
were never necessary to use rides or tanks or 
fighter planes. 

But as long as there is aggression In the 
world, and there Is in Korea, then such old- 
faahloned weapons are necessary, and we 
cannot say, as Mr. Klmmel and his supporters 
would have us say, that an atomic bomb will 
never be nooeasary# The United States alone 
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cannot agree to tie Its hands In advance In 
this matter without knowing what the cir¬ 
cumstances may turn out to be. Partlculsr- 
ly can we not agree to dispense permanently 
with the atomic bomb when Russia has made 
It abundantly clear by Its actions in the 
United Nations that it reserves the right to 
use the bomb whenever it likes. 

For only Russia and its satellites blocked a 
United Notions plan which would have made 
use of atomic weapons Impossible. Instead 
Soviet Russia wants to outlaw atomic weap¬ 
ons in the same way that poison gas was out¬ 
lawed. This Is by unenforceable agreement 
and where there Is no good faith there can 
he no outlawing under that system, as was 
demonstrated when all nations in the last 
war made poison gas. 

Further weaknesses in the Klmmel argu¬ 
ment are listed In the letter from Mr. Cook 
which follows Mr. Kimmel’s. In addition, as 
this newspaper has pointed out previously, 
the peace petition is a fraud because It de¬ 
fines use of atomic weapons, not aggression, 
as a crime; because it includes no workable 
method of achieving peace, and because of 
its Communist sponsorship. International 
communism is backing the Invasion of South 
Korea. International communism hopes 
only to weaken and divide the free world by 
misleading people with good intentions Into 
signing these petitions for the benefit of 
Moscow’s propaganda machine. 

Finally, Mr. Klmmel wishes to know 
whether wo wish to abrogate the peoples’ 
right to petition their government. That is a 
fundamental right which should not be 
abridged. But equally fundamental is the 
right to point out which petitions serve the 
best interests of the people and which do 
not; which are honest and which are 
spurious. 

[Prom the Portland Oregonian of Jul/ 25, 
1950] 

Name Phont, Too 

The Swedes are indignant over the Com¬ 
munists’ tying the name of their capital city 
to the phony Stockholm peace petitions 
now being circulated in many parts of the 
world, including Portland. So said Baron C. 
H. von Plate, first secretary of the Swedish 
Embassy in Washington, when he landed in 
New York the other day, Stockholm, he said, 
has no more connection with the petitions 
than any other democratic capital. 

The Communists undoubtedly choose the 
name of the Swedish capital to promote their 
peace campaign In a deliberate effort to 
mislead potential signers of the petitions. 
Sweden is known the world over as a peace- 
loving nation where capitalism and socialism 
have worked well together. Its citizens have 
successfully served as neutral mediators be¬ 
tween warring factions on several occasions. 
If it could be made to appear that the 
Swedes were behind the peace move, some 
otherwise reluctant signers might bo per¬ 
suaded that the petitions were legitimate. 

The petitions could Just os well bear the 
names of New York or Paris, for phony peace 
conferences were held by the Communists In 
these cities prior to the session last March In 
Stockholm. None of the three conferences 
reflected public opinion of the countries In 
which they were staged. 

The Swedes should proclaim their indigna¬ 
tion loudly enough for the world to hear, that 
the reaction may be directly opposite to that 
Intended by the Soviet sponsors, which was 
to convince all people that the Soviet is a 
seeker of peace and the United States an 
imperialistic warmonger. 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune of 
July 28, 1960] 

Pravda and Peace 

We are glad to note that tbo Communists 
who are circulating their phony poace peti- 
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tion in many parts of the world. Including 
Oakland, are running Into opposition. A 
loud protest comes from the Swedes, because 
the Reds call their propaganda tricks the 
Stockholm peace petition. Baron C. H. von 
Plate, first secretary of the Swedish Em¬ 
bassy in Washington, pointed out the other 
day that Stockholm has no more connection 
with the petitions than any other demo¬ 
cratic capital. Since the Swedes are known 
as a peace-loving people, famed as neutral 
mediators, the Reds try to make It appear 
that they are back of this piece of Soviet 
chicanery. To anyone who has the slightest 
comprehension of what is going on In the 
world today this Is absurd, but the gullible 
are many. 

At this late date If there are any who see 
any desire for peace In Stalin’s words or 
actions, let them consult the way that the 
Soviet press is handling the Korean war. 
The contrast between peace petitions and 
the actual relation of Soviet propaganda to 
peace ought to be convincing to anyone 
outside the Communist Party. Pravda told 
Its Moscow listeners of the foulness of the 
crime perpetrated on Korean soil. It said 
malignant capitalism is striving with mani¬ 
acal persistence to herald Its own exit by 
transforming the whole world Into a grave¬ 
yard. It asks: 

“In what way Is President Truman, that 
Banctlmonious hypocrite, perpetrator of so 
many bloody deeds In nil corners of the earth 
in postwar years, instigator of murderers, 
traitors, and marauders, today’s murderer of 
Korean women and children, better than the 
mad Fuhrer? 

“Truman, bustling like a haberdashery 
shopkeeper, scribbling envenomed, man- 
hating epistles; whispering under cover with 
the professional butchers, the Bradleys, 
MacArthurs, and other Forrestals, signing 
the order for intervention In Korea with an 
ominously scratching pen—such Is the un¬ 
seemly, disgust-provoking spectacle of the 
world of Imperialist gangsters in the grip of 
violent Insanity.” 

The spirit of peace, Indeed, and yet this Is 
the home background of the petitions now 
circulated in our midst. Here wo have not 
the will for peace but the desire of a dictator 
to terrify his own people Into further sub¬ 
mission out of xenophoblan fears, 

[Prom the Kansas City Star of July 28, 1950] 
The Truth as a Weapon 

The “Stockholm pence appeal,” which now 
has been repudiated by some 12,000 of Its 
signers In Sweden, was drafted last March at 
a meeting of the permanent committee of 
the Communist-run World Peace Congress 
held In the Swedish capital. It marked the 
beginning of what was expected to be a new 
Russian peace offensive. Three months later 
North Korean troops, equipped with Rus¬ 
sian tanks and obviously directed by Rus¬ 
sian strategists, crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel in what the United Nations Security 
C'juncll has termed “unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion.” 

The Stockholm appeal thus emerges as one 
of the most cynical gestures yet made by the 
Kremlin. For It Is clear that the Korean 
attack was being prepared at the very mo¬ 
ment when Moscow’s propaganda agents 
were telling foreign Communists and fellow 
travelers that the only threat to world peace 
was the aggression being planned by the 
Anglo-American Imperialists, with the aid 
(1) of the atomic bomb and (2) of the North 
Atlantic security pact. 

So Instructed, the eager dupes of the Krem¬ 
lin drew up a manifesto to be circulated 
among peace-loving peoples throughout the 
world which pledged its signers to work for 
an international outlawing of the atomic 
bomb (without any effective international 
inspection or other safeguards consistently 
reiused by the Soviet Union) and, in sub¬ 
stance, to sabotage the distribution of 


American arms for the defense of western 
Europe. This typical piece of Communist 
trickery seems to have achieved its maximum 
effect In the Scandinavian countries. About 
200.000 Swedes, for example, are reported to 
have fallen for It. 

Of these, rather more than 6 percent would 
appear to have discovered their mistake— 
within a month after the United Nations had 
labeled one of Russia's Asiatic satellites an 
aggressor. A similar process of disillusion¬ 
ment Is said to be evident among the fel¬ 
low travelers in Denmark. And, Indeed, the 
Stockholm maneuver already had failed of 
Its basic purposes either to generate world¬ 
wide support for Russia’s atomic hoax or to 
halt the flow of our military supplies to 
other Atlantic pact states, even before the 
invasion of South Korea. 

On the other hand, it is disturbing to note 
that as yet the free world has done little or 
nothing to exploit the fact that commu¬ 
nism—for all Its talk about peace—has pro¬ 
duced the first unmistakable act of armed 
aggression since the end of the Second World 
War. The United Nations today should be 
trumpeting that amazing paradox to the far 
cornels of the earth. It should not be neces¬ 
sary for 12,000 Swedes to conclude on their 
own that they had been deliberately trapped 
Into signing a spurious peace appeal for the 
benefit of the nonpeaceful foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union. 

The United Nations today Is having to fight 
to del end what It long ago described as the 
only legitimate government In Korea against 
What it has more recently declared to be an 
aggressor, acting In defiance of the world 
community and Jeopardizing world peace. 
The official Russian position Is that this Is a 
civil war and that the North Koreans are 
merely trying to unify tholr own country 
against Illegal Interference from the outside. 
The truth Is that the United Nations Is seek¬ 
ing to uphold the freedom of an Asiatic peo¬ 
ple In the face of an Imperialistic attack. 
But this truth Is not being used as a weapon. 

[From the Los Angeles Times of Thursday, 

July 27, 1950] 

How To Handle Peace Petitioners 

This Is a warning. 

If anyone comes to your door, or accosts 
you on the sidewalk, with a petition spon¬ 
sored by an association calling Itself the 
Partisans of Peace—don’t sign It. 

If you really want peace, that Is. 

This petition Is straight from Moscow, de¬ 
spite that the fact that It’s sometimes called 
the Stockholm peace appeal. The Commu¬ 
nists met In Stockholm, Sweden being one 
of the free nations that still tolerate thero 
vermin, but the Prime Minister of Sweden 
has taken pains publicly to repudiate their 
actions. 

A TROJAN DOVE 

This petition, which Secretary of State 
Acheson called a Trojan dove, is part of 
Russia's phony peace offensive. So Is the 
murder of American boys In the Korean war, 
which the whole world knows Russia start¬ 
ed. and could stop In a minute if the Kremlin 
had an'y use for peace. 

Don't stain your hands by signing. 

Los Angeles, according to the official Com¬ 
munist paper, the New York Dally Worker, 
Is a primary target of the i}etltlon effort. It 
calls upon every member of the Communist 
Party to turn his entire activity to the drive. 
Locally, the Daily People’s World has echoed 
this party line. 

ATOMIC WEAPON 

The petition is cleverly gotten up. Unin¬ 
formed persons, sincerely hoping for peace 
in the world, might see no objection to sign* 
Ing it. It starts off with an out-of-context 
quote from the UN Secretary General TTygve 
Lie, blessing everyone who works for peace. 
This is printed In large blue letters. It goes 


on to recite a resolution, passed by “dele¬ 
gates of 62 nations, Including the United 
States,” at the World Peace Congress In 
Stockholm, March 1950. Ironically, this Is 
precisely the number of nations (though not 
the same ones) who have condemned the 
Communist aggression In Korea. 

The peace resolution reads, In part: 

“We demand the outlawing of atomic 
weapons as instruments of Intimidation and 
mass murder of peoples. We demand strict 
international control • • • we believe 

that any government which first uses atomic 
weapons against any other country will be 
committing a crime against humanity and 
should be dealt with as a war criminal. We 
call on all men and women of good will 
throughout the world to sign this appeal.” 

There follows a place for the signor’s name, 
address, and occupation. The Daily Worker 
gives away the reason for these blanks: 

“If we can reach millions with the peace 
appeal, we shall be involving new millions 
In the success of all other struggles.” 

Unless you want to be Involved, don’t sign. 

If you do sign, you are agreeing that the 
Goveinmeiit of the United States, from 
President Truman down to every member of 
the Armed Forces In World War II, is guilty 
of a crime against humanity and should be 
dealt with as a war criminal. For It was this 
Government that first used the atomic 
bomb. 

Notice that there Is no mention of out¬ 
lawing other forms of aggression and mass 
murder, such as shooting American prison¬ 
er of war In the face. Only atomic weapons, 
which Winston Churchill has said alone re¬ 
strain Russia from plunging the world Into 
another bloody war. 

AND CALL THE FBI 

A resolution of the International Red 
Cross, a widely respected organization, Is 
skllllully worked Into the petition propa¬ 
ganda. Red Cross offlclals have been quick 
to disclaim It. But such tricks may fool 
some Americans, as they have people In 
European countries. For example, 10,000,000 
Frenchmen reportedly signed. Russians, 
Polos, Chinese, and East Germans, of course, 
signed or else. 

The man or woman who asks you to sign 
this World Peace Appeal may be only a 
dupe of the Communists, though enough 
warnings have been published In this coun¬ 
try to make It unlikely. If he Is not, ho Is a 
traitor and an enemy of the United States 
working against this country while enjoying 
the freedom and protection of its laws. 

What should you do? Don’t punch him In 
the nose, or slam the door in his face. Reds 
are used to that. The thing to do Is ask him 
for his credentials of Identification; get his 
name and address If you can, take a good 
look at him, and then telephone the FBI. 
President Truman has asked all loyal citi¬ 
zens to report subversive activities known to 
them. But get some facts first. 

And don’t sign. 


Auction Sale in Indiana 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLE. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STATES 

Friday, August i (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
sent to me by former Representative 
Gerald W. Landis, of the Hoosier State 
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of Indiana. It Ib something unusual In 
the nature of a public-sale bill. Believ¬ 
ing that many of my colleagues will 
enjoy reading it, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

PuBi.xc Sale 

I will offer at public auction to the highest 
bidder, at the United States Capitol Grounds 
at 10 o'clo-k on Wednesday. November 8, 
1960, the following described property, to 
wit: 

One aged donkey, unbroken, good brayor. 

One broken-down Bronnan farm plan. 

Four million six hundred thousand dollars 
worth of Communist grown soybeans. 

One high-cost-of-llvlng plan. 

Eighty million dollars worth of spoiled 
potatoes at 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

Thirty-one milUon eight hundred and 
eighteen thousand pounds of dried eggs on 
sale, at 22 cents a pound, which cost the 
American taxpayer (1.26 a pound. 

One hundred and ninety-four unused au¬ 
tomobiles from the Denver office of the Bu¬ 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Unlimited quantity of highway and street 
chuckholes. 

One million pounds of Polish hams. 

Fifty thousand barrels of whitewash left 
over from Tydings committee. 

One afternoon mall delivery badly vised. 

Unlimited quantity of State Department 
Bleeping pills, no prescription needed. 

Fifty-four thousand ‘‘red herrings.” 

Ten carloads of 57-cent dollars. 

One million bottles of red Ink. 

One socialized medicine scheme. 

One million copies of pamphlets such as 
Interaction of Sex, Shape and Weight Genes 
In Watermelons, Mist-Netting for Birds in 
Japan, and Habits, Peed, and Economic 
Status of the Band tailed Pigeon. 

Large assortment of broken promises and 
double crosses. 

For hire, 1.000.000 unneeded political hacks 
on the Federal payrolls. 

Large quantities of Russian furs, crabmeat, 
and nuts. 

One hundred million pounds strong butter, 
unfit for hog consumption. 

One million pumpkins, good for hiding 
Important papers. 

Entrance fee, one registered voters cer¬ 
tificate. 

First 100 customers get a deep freeze free. 

Terms, you can use New Deal 67-cent dol¬ 
lars—hurry, hurry, your dollar will be worth 
much less. 

Vote Straight and Put 'Em Out, auction¬ 
eers. 

GOP, trustee and soles director. 

Uncle Bam, 

Owner. 


Declaration of Policy on the Present World 
Crisis by the Italian-American Labor 
Council 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW TOaX 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Italian-American Labor Council was or¬ 
ganized during World War n to unite 


Italian-Amerlcans In the labor move¬ 
ment in the fight against the forces of 
nazism and fascism which were at that 
time threatening us. This organization 
never failed to recognize the evils not 
only of the dictatorships which emerged 
in Italy and In Germany, but also of 
the Soviet Communist regime which 
now threatens the world’s freedom 
throughout the world. The Italian- 
American Labor Council has moved 
quickly to support the actions of the 
United Nations and of President Tru¬ 
man to combat aggression in Korea. 
The resolution Is an admirable state¬ 
ment of the light for freedom and de¬ 
mocracy which we must wage. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Record tliis declara¬ 
tion of policy of the Italian-American 
Labor Council. 

There being no objection, the declara¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Dxclaration op Policy on the Present 
World Crisis 

The Italian-American Labor Council as¬ 
sembled at a epeclal meeting on July 20, 1960, 
hereby officially defines Its stand on the pres¬ 
ent world crisis In which are Involved not 
only Korea but all of humanity. 

Our organization was formed a few days 
after Pearl Harbor at a call Issued by repre¬ 
sentatives of unions who had fought uncom¬ 
promisingly against fascism, nazism, and bol¬ 
shevism for many years. 

A new, reliable, and vigorous leadership 
was given to all Americans of Italian de¬ 
scent who furnished during the entire dura¬ 
tion of that war magnificent proofs of loyalty 
and a tremendous contribution to the vic¬ 
tory of our country over black and brown 
totalitarianism. 

While aimed principally at winning the 
war against Fascist and Nazi totalitarian¬ 
ism, the policies of the Italian-American 
Labor Coimcil also took into account the 
potential dangers deriving from the so- 
called united fronts with totalitarian Com¬ 
munists, and therefore refused to enter any 
tactical combination with these enemies of 
freedom. The present world crisis, preci¬ 
pitated by the Moscow Instigated, planned 
and directed aggression against South Korea, 
Is a definite confirmation that the freedom- 
loving people can never expect any fair play 
from Stallnlte totalitarianism. 

,j^ It is also a reminder that when lii its 
honest and sincere search for agreements, 
harmony and peace, democracy allows total- 
itarians to take control of strategic posi¬ 
tions of any kind, these enemies of liberty, 
utilize them to attack democracy on the 
first favorable occasion. 

8o while our present aim is to win the 
war in Korea under the flag of the United 
Nations, we should be careful to prevent the 
defeated totelltarians of yesterday, black, 
brown, or yellow, being given the poesibillty 
of returning to the control of economic, po¬ 
litical. geographical and military positions 
from which they covUd attack and destroy 
the freedom of mankind in a third world 
war. This warning is not the result of 
dreams into the future, but is based on his¬ 
torical experience and on clear signs of 
neo-Fasclst and neo-Nazi come-back that can 
be observed in many places. 

The Italian-American Labor Council 
pledges its full and energetic support to 
the stand taken by President TTuman on 
behalf of the United States, and by the 
United Nations, to resist and defeat ag¬ 
gression in Korea, and calls on all the 
workers of Italian descent, who are such 
an importaht factor In the basic Industries 
of our Nation, to cooperate fully and en¬ 


thusiastically to the successful mobiliza¬ 
tion decided upon by the leadership of the 
entire American labor movement. 

We as Americans of Itallian extraction 
welcome news from Italy showing that only 
Togliatti's Communists and his satellites of 
Menni’s party are supporting Moscow aggres¬ 
sion, while all the Italian democratic par¬ 
ties, including the Socialist Party of Italian 
Workers and the Unitarian Socialist Party, 
have condemned the Comlnform aggression 
In Korea and denounced the fake and fraud¬ 
ulent character of the so-called petition for 
peace being circulated by Moscow agents all. 
over the world. 

The Italian-American Labor Council feels 
that in this new world crisis, we can defeat 
more surely and quickly our enemies and 
safeguard the best Interest of democracy, if 
we are careful to avoid— 

(a) all policies that could help bring water 
to the mill bf Moscow propaganda which Is 
busy picturing the United States as the cita¬ 
del of reaction and exploitation, of monop¬ 
olistic capitalism, and which tries to link 
and identify our free democrary with fascism 
and Wall Street special interests; 

(b) all policies and acts which could en¬ 
danger or restrict our civil liberties, the very 
foundation of the invincible power of our 
Republic; 

(c) all such nonsense as collective dis¬ 
crimination against native born or Immi¬ 
grants who had been deceived for some time 
into falling into Communist outfits, and who 
have later sincerely broken away from Mos- 
covlte communism, opposing effectively and 
skillfully for several years Its principles, aims, 
policies, and organizations; 

(d) all attempts to retreat from the road 
of social progress or to renounce the legis¬ 
lative reforms aimed at enlarging the hori¬ 
zon of social justice in America and In the 
world. 

As an organization with much experience 
in international struggles, we warn the Amer¬ 
ican people that enemies of freedom of any 
kind can never be our sincere and sure allies. 
These totalitarlans have joined bands in the 
past and they can do the same all over again 
in the future. 

The road to victory—definite victory—is 
to be followed with democratic methods and 
democratic forces serving democratic ideals. 
Along this road, the peoples of the world— 
including the enslaved people of Russia and 
the masses of European and Asiatic workers 
deceived and betrayed by the Comlnform— 
will Join us and work with us in building 
the unbreakable pillars of world freedom 
and peace. 


Pricei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 10, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 wish to include the following state¬ 
ment of Mr. Ewan Clague which empha¬ 
sizes my remarks made on the floor of 
the House concerning prices; 

Tbstxmont of Ewan Claoxts, Commissioner 
OF Labor Statistics, Department or Labor, 
Before the Senate Banxino and Currency 
Committee 

HISTORICAL BAOXOROUNO 1B48->S0 

Beginning in April 1950, there was an up¬ 
ward movement of prices. This movement 
has been accelerated since the outbreak of 
the war in Korea. 
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In general, average prices, both at retail 
and in primary markets, reached their peaks 
in the summer of 1948. The over-all move¬ 
ment was then slowly downward until the 
spring and summer of 1949. At that time, 
prices generally became remarkably stable, 
and moved very little until the spring of 
1950. High consumer incomes and generally 
good business then pushed prices slowly up¬ 
ward. By mid-June 1950, there were many 
indications that, for most commodities at 
lesat, there was again a tendency toward 
stability. Late in June, however, when the 
Korean outbreak occurred, prices began mov¬ 
ing up again very sharply, following the same 
general patterns as In 1941. 

I. THE BLS PRICE INDEXES 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics price In¬ 
dexes measures price changes at three levels 
of distribution: (1) In the commodity mar¬ 
kets and organized exchanges—the dally in¬ 
dex of commodity prices; (2) In the primary 
markets where manufacturers sell their goods 
to distributors and to retailers and where 
they purchase the semlfabrlcated materials 
that they need to make their finished prod¬ 
ucts—the wholesale price index; and (3) at 
retail the prices that consumers pay for the 
goods that they need in their dally living— 
the consumers’ price index. 

The dally index of commodity prices is 
extremely sensitive and frequently has a 
large speculative element in It. It Includes 
28 basic raw materials—nonferrous metals, 
some agricultural commodities like wheat 
and corn traded on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, hogs and steers, and some imported 
raw materials like rubber, tin, and wool. 

The wholesale price index is not as sensi¬ 
tive as the daily Index because It Involves 
over 900 commodities monthly, many of 
which have gone through extensive process¬ 
ing. These include not only wool In its raw 
form, but also yarns and finished apparel. 
It Includes crude rubber as well as rubber 
tires. It Includes copper ingot, and It also 
Includes the motors, which have copper 
armatures. This Index Is Issued ofllclally 
monthly, and weekly for a shorter list of 
Items. 

The retail price index—commonly known 
as the consumer’s price index or the cost-of- 
llvlng Index—Is the least sensitive of all. 
It Includes among its 200 items not only the 
goods that consumers buy each day. such as 
milk and other foods, for example, but those 
which they buy only Infrequently like re¬ 
frigerators and automobiles—and even hos¬ 
pital bills. It also Includes rent, public util¬ 
ity bills, and other services. 

II. PRICES ON THE COMMODITY EXCHANGES 

When the war broke In Korea prices on or¬ 
ganized commodity markets reacted Imme¬ 
diately. Between June 23 and August 2 they 
Jumped almost 15 percent on the average. 

The imported commodities have since 
shown especially largo Jumps—rubber rose 
steadily from 28 cents a pound on June 23 
to 54 cents on August 2; tin rose from 76 
cents to 96 cents on July 14, and then receded 
to 90 cents; by July 26, It was back to 97.5 
cents; it has since fluctuated around this 
level. Wool tops which had been $1.35 a 
pound back In 1948 are now at the peak level 
of $2.37 a pound; they have risen almost dally 
since Korea. Coffee beans broke through 
their previous peak to reach 56 cents a pound, 
up more than 7 cents since June 23. Even 
raw sugar has advanced above 6 cents a pound 
for the first time since early January 1948; 
this Is an increase of 40 cents a hundred¬ 
weight since Korea. The prices of many Im¬ 
portant domestic commodities have also risen 
sharply recently: Cotton Is up from 34 cents 
a pound to 38 cents; lard from 11 cents to 16 
cents, cotton print cloth from 16 cents a 
yard to 20 cents. 

These price movements tend to be typical 
of a war situation In sensitive markets— 
manufacturers act on the assumption that 


prices are much more likely to be higher 
than lower In the foreseeable future. In 
1039, for example, there was an Increase of 
25 percent in this index during the month 
of September 1939, when the war broke out 
in Europe. 

III. PRIMARY MARKET PRICES 

Commodity prices in primary markets also 
started up in the spring of 1950, and rose 
more steeply after the outbreak of war In 
Korea. These Increases have affected all 
classes of commodities, both agricultural and 
nonagricultural. The Bureau’s Index of pri¬ 
mary market prices—usually called the 
wholesale price Index—ls a remarkably accu¬ 
rate Indicator of changes in business senti¬ 
ment. The all commodities index on July 26 
was 4 percent above the pre-Korea level and 
8 percent above Its 1960 low point. 

Industrial prices 

Large movements in the Industrial com¬ 
ponent of this Index normally reflect 
changes In the feelings of the business com¬ 
munity. Excluding the agricultural com¬ 
modities. this balance of the Index turned 
down at the end of 1948 when business 
turned down, and reached Its low point at 
the end of 1949. By early 1960, it was clear 
that the 1949 slump had been mild, and 
prices started moving up slowly. However, 
the Increase kept moving at a progressively 
faster rate, and between the beginning of 
April and the end of July the total Increase 
In the prices of Industrial commodities was 
more than 4 percent. We are now only about 
1% percent below the postwar peak reached 
at the end of 1948. Building materials are 
at the new postwar peak and metals and 
metal products prices are only fractionally 
below their postwar peak. Lumber prices 
are setting new peaks each week. The 
movement from April to June reflected In¬ 
ventory accumulation—a reaction to general 
optimistic attitudes toward the business 
outlook for the future. The movement of 
industrial prices since June 20—an increase 
of 2 percent—has principally reflected the 
war situation. 

Farm products and foods 

The movements of farm products and food 
prices In primary markets have been largely 
controlled by the agricultural situation and 
crop outlook. However, these prices have 
also shown sharp advances since spring—1’2 
percent between April 4 and July 25. More 
than half the rise has occurred since the 
Korean outbreak. The biggest Increases 
have been in livestock and meats—more than 
6 percent between June 27 and July 25, 1950. 
(A portion of this increase is seasonal.) 
Those Increases in livestock and meat prices 
have been promptly reflected at retail. It 
has been demonstrated In the past.that a 
common characteristic of movements of 
prices of many foods in a war period Is a 
great shortening of the time lag between 
changes in the prices of raw materials and 
their flnished products, and between whole¬ 
sale and retail. There are many Indications 
that this Is also true in the current period— 
replacements costs dominate the current re¬ 
tail food markets. 

IV. THE CONSUMER’S PRICE INDEX OP THE BUREAXT 
OF LABOR STATISTICS 

Pre-Korea 

The prices of goods consumers buy followed 
this same general pattern, but at a much 
slower pace. The Bureau’s Consumers’ Price 
Index had an over-all range of only 2 percent 
In 16 months, with the month-to-month 
movement never as great as 1 percent. This 
stability ended In April 1950, however, and by 
June 15, before the Korean attack, the Index 
increased nearly 2 percent to 170.2 < 1935-30 ~ 
100)—primarily because of increases in re¬ 
tail-meat prices and rents. 

The advance since April was the largest 
since the middle of 1948 when the Index 
reached its peak. The increases of May and 


June wiped out about half of the decline 
from the postwar peak. 

The movement since April has been largely 
the result of higher food prices, although 
rent has been moving steadily upward. Re¬ 
tail-food prices have risen about 6 percent 
since April and are now less than 6 percent 
below their postwar peak. The rise In retail- 
food prices from mld-Aprll to mid-June has 
been almost wholly due to higher prices for 
meats. There have also been wide fluctua¬ 
tions In the prices of seasonal commodities 
such as fruits and vegetables and eggs. Re¬ 
tail-meat prices have advanced 14 percent 
since January of this year and in mld-Juno 
were within 8 percent of their postwar peak. 

An example of what has happened to meat 
prices can be seen In two specific cases: In 
January, the national average price of round 
steak was 85 cents a pound; In June it was 
07*72 cents. Pork chops were than 62 
cents in January: in June they were about 
81 cents, and we estimate that they have 
risen about 5 cents more In July. 

The increases in consumers’ prices through 
June in no way reflect the outbreak of war In 
Korea. More than any other factor, these 
advances reflect the general upturn in the 
national economy after the minor slump of 
1949. High consumer incomes always bring 
big demands for meat, butter, and other 
high-priced foods. 

Foods — post-Korea 

Retail food prices continued to advance In 
July again because of higher meat prices. 
We have completed preliminary checks of 
food prices in four cities as of July 16. They 
lead US to expect a total increase of the same 
general magnitude as from May to June— 
that Is, 2 to 3 percent for food. Part of this 
rise Is scare buying and hoarding by some 
consumers, and part of It reflects higher raw 
material costs, like coffee and sugar, which 
have been passed on with great rapidity to 
the consumers. 

Apparel, house furnishings, and other com» 
modi tics in the cost of living 

With the exception of foods and rents, the 
other commodities included In the cost of 
living In June were either lower or practi¬ 
cally unchanged from their levels at the 
start of 1950. As far as we can tell from 
scattered reports, it appears that they have 
not shown any substantial increase since 
Korea. Although there have recently been 
price Increases for a few commodities, the 
retailers of the Nation have made a magnifi¬ 
cent effort to hold the price line. The ma¬ 
jority have not raised the prices of the goods 
they have In stock despite runs by consumers. 
They have increased their selling prices only 
when they have had to buy higher cost re¬ 
placement merchandise. 

Of course, many of the usual summer 
clearance sales of apparel and housefurnlsh- 
ings have not been so numerous nor have 
they offered as great bargains as last year. 
It is also no longer possible to buy appliances 
at a discount. On the whole, however, the 
picture Is not yet one of actual retail price 
rises. These price rises will come, however, 
as the higher costs of raw materials filter 
through the manufacturing and distributive 
processes of the economy. For the past few 
days we have been receiving reports on pri¬ 
mary market prices which show Increases In 
the manufacturers’ selling prices for stoves 
and refrigerators, sheets and mattresses, rugs 
and tires, hosiery, underwear, etc. When 
this merchandise reaches the retail counters, 
these Increases will be reflected In higher 
prices. But these Increases do not appear 
overnight—It takes weeks and even months 
before they are fully reflected in the prices 
consumers pay. 

It Is clear that the price situation Is very 
uneven. Some prices have risen 60 or even 
100 percent: some have risen moderately; 
some have not moved at all. The greatest 
Increases have been In the prices of raw 
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materials, of baalc commodities In general, 
and imported commodities especially. The 
Increases in manufacturers' selling prices 
have been somewhat less, and the increase 
in retail prices, except foods, least of all. 

We know that some of this rise is attrib¬ 
utable to scare buying, the building up c.f 
inventories, and filling of pipe lines all the 
way from consumer to producer. This kind 
of buying has its own limits—when the 
locker is stocked up, that kind of demand 
ends. Then prices will be Influenced by the 
dcmand-and-supply situation—-they can 
level off or even decline. 

On the demand side the new factor Is the 
rearmament program—the speed with which 
it progresses and the commodities on which 
it falls. This is superimposed on an already 
high level of regular consumer demand. 

On the supply side we are producing at 
n very high level. The real squeeze will 
come, and prices could start to move very 
rapidly, when consumer-goods capacity is 
diverted to military uses. Unless consumer- 
purchasing power has been cut back through 
taxes or purchases of savings bonds, the 
buying power will clearly exceed the supply 
of goods. It should be possible from advance 
knowledge of the military demand to know 
when and where the squeeze will come long 
before it appears on the markets. 


American Legion Viewpoint on Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 3, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker. It Is strengthening to know that 
the veterans of our great land are and 
will be united In a foreign policy—to 
fight communism everywhere—to unite 
in efforts and actions toward the goal of 
destroying the threat of world dominion. 

Members of the great veterans organi¬ 
zations of America, the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, the American Legion, and 
others, realize that the greatest contri¬ 
bution that can be made to gain a peace¬ 
ful world is the preservation of freedom 
for those who will be free—and through 
our moral, military, and economic 
strength, the destruction and complete 
elimination of false and untruthful 
philosophies and ideologies. 

A striking, timely, and concise state¬ 
ment of the American Legion’s world 
policy was presented by its foreign rela¬ 
tions commission to its national execu* 
tive committee at the May 1950 meeting; 
and as adopted and printed in the Amer¬ 
ican Legion magazine for July 1950 ap¬ 
pears as follows: 

Leoxon's Foreign Policy Stated—National 
Executive Committee Adopts Concise 
Statement of Its World Policy Presented 
BY THE Foreign Relations Commission at 
May Meeting—^Rejects Defeatism Atti¬ 
tude 

The foreign policy of the American Legion 
Is primarily dedicated to the preservation of 
freedom, freedom of the individual, and 
of human liberties. 

The menace in the world today Is the 
spread of Soviet communism, whose alms are 
the destruction of human liberties and 
eventual world conquest. Therefore, the for¬ 


eign policy of the American Legion la to light 
communism everywhere. 

Instead of condemning the mistakes and 
Inadequacies of the past let us now unite 
our efforts and actions toward the one goal 
of destroying the threat of world dominion 
by our real enemy—Soviet Russia. 

No longer should we contain communism 
in one part of the world, then ignore its con¬ 
tinued and successful advance in another 
part. No longer will we tolerate trade or dip¬ 
lomatic expediencies which save us pennies 
today, but will cost us dollars tomorrow. Our 
foreign policy must be consistently dedicated 
to the pniiciple that the greatest contri¬ 
bution that can be made by the United States* 
to a peaceful world is the preservation of 
freedom for those who will be free—and 
throufjh our moral, military, and economic 
strength, the destruction and complete ellm- 
InuLion of false and untruthful philosophies 
and ideologies which are loose In the world 
today. 

FAITH IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

We retain our faith in the United Nations. 
We believe that it can be made an effective 
world authority which can prevent aggres¬ 
sion if the charter is amended immediately as 
suggested by the American Legion In Novem¬ 
ber of 1940—to accomplish the following: 

1. Removal of the veto power in the two 
specific Instances of matters pertaining to ag¬ 
gression and preparation for aggression. 

2. The adoption of the United States pro¬ 
posals for the international control of atomic 
energy and the establishment of arms quotas, 
both to be guaranteed through a system of 
positive international inspection. 

3. Establishment of an effective tyranny- 
proof international police force. This force 
would consist of two parts, an independent 
active force to be under the direct control 
of the Security Council and a reserve force 
made up of the national contingents of the 
major powers capable of backing up the 
active forces when necessary. The result 
would be that the United Nations, through 
an effective police force, could enforce its 
decisions, prevent aggression and the prep¬ 
aration of aggression, and so maintain the 
peace. 

We believe that the American Legion plan 
for strengthening the United Nations pro¬ 
vides the essential basic requirements of. 
and the first steps toward, true world-wide 
enforcement of law and order, which is the 
immediate necessity. 

OPPOSES WORLD FEDERATION 

The American Legion is opposed to any 
form of world federation or world govern¬ 
ment. at this time. 

In 1948 the American Legion recommended 
a mutual self-defense pact composed of the 
nations of the north Atlantic area. Our 
suggestion was made fully a year before the 
North Atlantic Pact was approved by Con¬ 
gress. 

As a result of the North Atlantic Pact the 
nations of western Europe, Canada and the 
United States are militarily stronger than 
at any time since World War II. Arms and 
essential materials are now flowing and 
must continue to flow to our allies in this 
area so that the North Atlantic Pact coun¬ 
tries will have the necessary equipment and 
trained troops to make a formidable stand 
against any aggressor. 

We now urge the countries of the North 
Atlantic Pact to Join forces within the United 
Nations to insist on the amendment of the 
United Nations Charter to accomplish the 
objectives of the American Legion plan 
as stated above. In this way the democratic 
nations of the west would thereby declare 
to the world their Intention of making the 
United Nations an effective authority for 
peace. 

BBCOVSRT PROGRAM ENDORSED 

We further urge these same democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact to 


send delegates to a convention to be held 
soon In the United States to explore the 
possibilities of the establishment, within the 
framework of the United Nations, of an 
association for closer political cooperation 
among freedom-loving democracies. 

To preserve faith of others in our system 
of freedoms we must continue to help those 
war-torn nations and people of the world, 
who will first help themselves, to rebuild 
their countries and to regain their basic lib¬ 
erties. We therefore urge continuation of 
the European recovery program as provided 
for in the present Economic Cooperation Act, 
which the American Legion was the first Na- 
tloE-wido organization to endorse. We be¬ 
lieve that this program has been adminis¬ 
tered to the benefit of the American people 
and that it has accomplished Its purpose of 
rehabilitating the economies of western 
Europe and has contained Communist ex¬ 
pansion. in* this area. Wo urge all possible 
economies in the administration of EGA, so 
that our own economy will not he Jeopard¬ 
ized. We heartily endorse a proposal that a 
study by a commission be made sufficiently 
prior to Juno 1952 so that appropriate 
recommendations can be made to the Con¬ 
gress and the American people as to what 
steps. If any, might be necessary after that 
time to continue economic help to the coun¬ 
tries of Europe who have Joined forces with 
us in our fight for freedom. 

We should encourage economic, education¬ 
al and spiritual development in western Ger¬ 
many. This area will again be a critical spot 
in Europe’s development. But Americans 
n ’St be realistic in their aid and ever watch¬ 
ful in their assistance in eliminating mili¬ 
tary power In Germany, We must not aban¬ 
don these people to the Russians, but equally 
wo must avoid the historic danger of 
strengthening them to a point where they 
will again menace their neighbors whom they 
overran In two world wars. 

We should support In every way possible 
the religious minorities in the satellite coun¬ 
tries In Europe that are trying to hold the 
last citadel of freedom In their countries— 
the right to worship God as they please. 
These people have seen the state subjugate 
the church, and then, try to abolish the 
church. We must support them in their 
fight to regain freedom of worship. 

Some central European problems cannot 
be solved until the final settlement of the 
Austrian peace treaty. Many important is¬ 
sues are at stake. Confidence in western 
Europe and America will be greatly aided by 
our insistence that the treaty be concliTc!:d 
as Bc^n as possible. 

EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Americans can view with pride the accom¬ 
plishments of our helpfulness and aid in 
the eastern Mediterranean area. Greece 
would not have a democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment today if it had not been for the 
bipartisan support of tho Truman Doctrine 
of 1047—which stated that Communist ag¬ 
gression should advance no further in Eu¬ 
rope without the United States, through the 
United Nations, taking notice of, and doing 
something about, such aggression. America 
fought Communist aggression in this aiea. 
for wo wanted the people of the Near East 
to have a chance to mold a destiny of their 
choice—and not one dictated to them by 
Moscow. 

Wo must continue to effectively and af¬ 
firmatively enlighten the people of Europe 
and Asia as to the truth of the American way 
of life in the advantages, both material and 
epirltual, to be gained by free people oper¬ 
ating under democratic processee—where the 
Individual is served by the state without be¬ 
ing dependent upon it. Containment of So¬ 
viet aggression Is not enough. We must go 
forward to the destruction of the aggressive 
power of the Soviet police state. Massive 
propaganda projects must be launched to 
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take the truth to all corners of the world 
BO that all peoples will have an understand¬ 
ing of the basic issues In this great struggle 
for freedom’s survival. 

We believe that good results In this direc¬ 
tion have been obtained by the Office of In¬ 
ternational Information and the United 
States Information Service. Wo urge that 
these two agencies and others operating un¬ 
der the guidance of our State Department 
continue to take the truth to the lar corners 
of the world We uige Congress to allot suf¬ 
ficient funds to carry out this important 
phase of winning the cold war. 

AID FOH CHINA AND FORMOSA 

The American Legion urges opposition to 
the expansion of communism lii Asia. We 
propose that our Government extend every 
reasonable assistance to foster all influences 
favorable to democracy. We oppose recog¬ 
nition of Communist China, 

At the 1949 Philadelphia Convention we 
urged that our support should be made avail¬ 
able to any patriotic groups or organizations 
of Chinese whose principles and stability are 
worthy of our confidence and who will vig¬ 
orously fight communism and outside ng- 
giessors to preserve the basic rights and lib¬ 
erties of a free China. 

We again say we reject defeatism and 
abandonment of this area to Communlbt ag¬ 
gressors. The Immediate threat is at For¬ 
mosa and In the Philippines. We abhor the 
Idea of abandoning the free and independ¬ 
ent Government ol Formosa. If we arc op¬ 
posed to Communist aggression, and If we 
are the world’s last and greatest protector 
of human llborttos. then certainly we can¬ 
not abandon Formosa at such a crucial mo¬ 
ment. If we do so. then we are merely bor¬ 
rowing a temporary period of peace until 
we are forced to face the same Issue In an¬ 
other place, which will be just a bit closer to 
the heart of our national defense etructure. 

FORMOSAN DEFENSE IMPERATIVE/ 

We believe It Is Imperative that our De¬ 
partment of Defense appraise the dofend- 
ablllty of Formosa at once, with the thought 
that Formosa be preserved, with our help, 
as a bastion of freedom and a base for mili¬ 
tary operations against the Communist ag¬ 
gressors on the mainland of Asia. 

We should also aid the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment In every possible way, to resist the in¬ 
filtration of Communist aggre.ssors and to 
maintain a free democratic government. 

Because the North Atlantic Pact has been 
of such Immense value and protection to the 
countries involved and because a similar re¬ 
gional alliance might be a deterrent to Com¬ 
munist expansion In the Pacific and far east¬ 
ern areas, we again urge our Government to 
lend its aid in forming a regional alliance 
under article 51 of the United Nations char¬ 
ter, composed of those countries of the Pa¬ 
cific and far eastern areas, who, through 
self-help and mutual aid, desire to guaran¬ 
tee their mutual defense and to preserve in¬ 
dividual liberties. 

Tiic President’s point 4 program recom¬ 
mends that Congress provide funds to finance 
technical, ecientlfic. and managerl:.! knowl¬ 
edge to underdeveloped areas of the world, 
and alco, limited financial assistance for the 
creation of productive enterprises. The 
President has requested $45,000.000 to fi¬ 
nance the program for the first year. 

This plan suggests assistance in many fields 
and emphasizes technical projects In health, 
industry, labor, agriculture and scientific re¬ 
search with respect to natural resources In 
underdeveloped countries showing particu¬ 
lar need. The wise and careful administra¬ 
tion o ■ such a program bears great possibili¬ 
ties for the development of International 
understanding and cooperation, and would 
contribute considerably to the enlargement 
of world trade. 

Tbe Am mean I,oglon approves, In princi¬ 
ple, the President’s point 4 program. We 


urge the full cooperation of our Government 
with private enterprise in the development 
of such a program. 

MUST STRIVE FOR PEACE 

Tlie foregoing should constitute the for¬ 
eign policy of the United States as vis¬ 
ualized by our Commission at this time. 
The best evaluation of any foreign policy 
Is whether or not It can keep the peace. 
We know that we cannot have peace by 
just wishing for It or by negotiating a 
temporary breathing spell with the Polit¬ 
buro. 

Wo will have peace only after we have 
accepted and absorbed the fact that we in 
Ameilca must offer the leadership neces¬ 
sary to win this great global conflict of 
ideas. We must fight the insidious menace 
of communism and totnlitarlaii aggression 
with all our might and resources. Wc must 
gather to us, as allies, all people who will 
be free—all who are willing to Join with 
us In this final battle lor liberty, justice, 
and democracy. 

And when successful—as we will certainly 
be—-our peace will be built upon the rock 
of self-reliance of all free people, good will, 
and International law, internatioiiallv en¬ 
forced. Only then can we openly admit 
to ourselves and to each other that we have 
found true peace Jtnd real security. 

All this is possible If we, as individuals, 
accept the responsibility to do our share to 
protect our own liberties. With our trust In 
God we .shall find divine guidance along the 
rough road that lies ahead. This call for 
God’s help la not to lull the peace-seeking 
Into weakness and compromise. Only In 
strength of character and arms and pur¬ 
pose. based on Christian principle':; of justice 
and righteousness will America be able to 
offer proper leadership to ponce-hungry cit¬ 
izens of the world who starve for God’s most 
cherished gift—human dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, indeed there is hope in 
the expressions that wc retain our faith 
in the United Nations, and that we pre¬ 
serve faith of others in our system of 
freedoms. It is within the bounds of 
reason to carefully consider and weigh 
all possible means and proposals to 
strengthen the United Nations in the 
hope for real peace, but In doing so, let 
us keep the United Nations tor what 
it was sincerely intended. Further, in 
considering any proposal, it is impera¬ 
tive that America preserve her sover¬ 
eignty. and that we carefully examine 
and oppose any theory of world govern¬ 
ment which would entail the surrender 
of our national sovereignty. 


Letter From Deputy Attorney General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVFS 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Congressional 
Record a letter I have received from 
Deputy Attorney General Peyton Ford: 

Department op Justice, 

Office of the Deputy Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C,, July 17,1950. 
Hon. Lindley Beckwortk, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Congressman: This has fur¬ 
ther reference to your Inquiry of Juno 2, 


1960, addressed to the Attorney General, re¬ 
lating to the licensing of Scherlng Corp.’s 
patents and the effect on such licensing of 
sale of the stock in that corporation now 
held by the Government. 

In December 1947, the Department of Jus¬ 
tice publicly announced a policy under which 
many patents held by corporations In which 
the Government had seized a controlling 
stock interest would be made available for 
licensing at reasonable terms, except In some 
cases where the grant of a license would be 
prejudicial to the maintenance of competi¬ 
tion In the field. Scherlng Corp. advises that 
in pursuance of that policy many of Its pat¬ 
ents have been and are now offered for li¬ 
censing on reasonable royalty terms to quali¬ 
fied applicants. Thl.s offering covers patents 
owned by Scherlng In the hormone field ns 
of the end of 1948. Including patents which 
are used in the production of substances 
now receiving wide attention or being ex¬ 
perimentally used in the treatment of rheu¬ 
matism, arthritis, and other di.sen.ses. This 
jjolicy remains presently In effect. To date, 
Scherlng Corp. has Issued to 20 American 
companies, on reasonable royalty terms for 
the life the pertinent patents, Irrevocable 
licenses to market such hormone substances 
as progesterone, pregnenolone, estradiol, es¬ 
tradiol benzoate, ethinyl estradiol and other 
pharmaceuticals. In addition, nine hulk 
chemical suppliers have been given royalty- 
free permission to supply the requirements 
of the drug trade for mo.st of these products. 
The corporation advises that applications 
for such licenses are In lact currently being 
received and acted upon. 

It may be noted that Scherlng Corp. has 
been a pioneer In the development of many 
of the pharmaceutical products referred to 
above. It has. however, been properly cau¬ 
tious with respect to their value In the treat¬ 
ment of specific diseases. In a press release 
dated May 20, 1950, Francis C. Brown, presi¬ 
dent of the corporation, stated: 

’‘Scherlng was the first to introduce preg¬ 
nenolone to the medical profession. While 
this drug shows promise for the relief of suf¬ 
ferers from rheumatism and arthritis. It Is 
a cruel deception to hold out any hope that 
It relieves or Influences cancer or that It is 
a miracle drug.” 

With reference to the rumors ol Impend¬ 
ing changes In patent policy, these probably 
arise ns a result of the Department’s prepara¬ 
tions to sell the vested Schering stock. It 
should be understood that imposing a patent- 
licensing policy which will be effective after 
sale Is more difficult than main tiilnlng such 
a policy while the Government, owns all of 
the corporation’s stock. This is especially 
so since the Department of Justice consid¬ 
ers It desirable policy for the Government 
to relinquish as fully as possible Its par¬ 
ticipation in the affairs of vested corpora¬ 
tions after the sale ol their stock to Ameri¬ 
can buyers. It Is the working out ol an 
effective postsale licensing procedure for 
Scherliig’s patents that Is now under con¬ 
sideration. When this has been accom¬ 
plished the vested shares of Scherlng Corp. 
will be registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and offered at public 
sale under sealed bids through the medium 
of a prospectus. 

The obligation Imposed upon this Depart¬ 
ment In the exercise of the functions dele¬ 
gated to It under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act with respect to vested property 
Is that such property shall be “held, used, 
administered, liquidated, sold, or otherwise 
dealt with in the Interest of and for the 
benefit of the United States.” We are fully 
aware of our public responsibility and arc 
doing everything possible to resolve the 
problems involved in a manner calculated 
to best serve the interests of the United 
States. This is our primary reeponslbillty 
In the administration of vested property. 
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Your interest in the mutter Is appreciated. 
The newspaper clipping which you enclosed 
with your letter is returned herewith, as re¬ 
quested. 

Yours sincerely, 

Pkytoh Ford, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The CnrtaSmK of Mail Service 


.EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks and to include therein an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Daily Ad¬ 
vance of Lynchburg, Va.. relative to the 
order issued by the Postmaster General 
relative to the curtailing of mall service. 
I might add that this paper is consid¬ 
ered very conservative: 

The Postal Service 

The United States Post Office Depart me tit 
was founded to provide postal service for the 
people. It was not expected to make a profit 
and was expected to be operated at a loss, 
but not being a business and designed as a 
Government service of the first Importance, 
it should not be discussed In business terms. 

When Postmaster General Donaldson cut 
home mall deliveries to one a day. he acted 
ns if he were running a business which must 
show a profit. In attempted refutation of 
criticism he presented a statement which 
misrepresents the true nature of the service. 
For example he showed an operations deficit 
of over $600,000,000. By striking from this 
deficit about $300,0 0,000 In costs that are 
Intended to bo charged against service ren¬ 
dered, without any revenue of importance, 
the deficit is more than cut in half. This 
shows the phony taoukkeeplng used to sup¬ 
port the position of the Postmaster General. 

Third- and fourth-class post offices are 
operated at a considerable loss, If revenue 
and costs are presented on a business basis. 
They cannot be operated otherwise. They 
represent costs over revenue of about 
$46,000,000. Rural free delivery costs about 
$75,000,000 and so on with services considered 
vital and Indispensable and to be operated 
at heavy costs. 

The Hoover Commission recommendations 
called for efficient reorganization of the 
Post Office Department. Donaldson’s only 
response is to pretend to effect savings by 
curtailing service. The mall c.arriers are 
thereby overworked, the public gets poorer 
delivery service, the expensively subsidized 
air mall becomes farcical In Its delivery time 
In many Instances and business mall also Is 
delayed to an Important extent. 

There is a limit on the weight a mall car¬ 
rier is supposed to carry on his trip. It Is 
obvious that on a heavy day, with more mail 
than usual, he cannot get the mail de¬ 
livered In one delivery. And substitute car¬ 
riers, to help the regular carrier, are never 
sufficiently available under the new Donald¬ 
son system. 

The present International crisis makes 
prompt mall delivery more Important than 
ever. It makes more efficient service, 
prompter deliveries, mandatory, else there 
will come a situation which will force drastic 
action on the part of the Congress. 

Congress will reverse the Donaldson action 
If the public makes Itself heard. Congress 
might even, If moved to a thorough investi¬ 
gation, remove Donaldson, He plainly is not 


providing the service the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment Is supposed to provide; he went over 
the heads of his superiors, the Congress, to 
curtail service; his rise in the I>epartment 
to his present position can he associated 
with politics that refute largely the some¬ 
what appealing story of his rise from mall 
carrier to Postmaster General. 

As more and more thousands of men go 
Into uniform, are away from home, there is 
going to be a big Increase In letter mail. 
Some of that mall is going to be delayed, 
under the present restricted delivery serv¬ 
ice. There Is going to be a howl that will get 
action from the Congress. It would be better 
If the public registered Its complaints now, 
with Senators end Congressmen, to get full 
service restored before Its need becomes more 
critical. 


The FrttHi of the New Deal in Colorado 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, In my 
opinion one of the most challenging po¬ 
litical addresses that has come to my at¬ 
tention to date during this campaign 
year is that of the Honorable James M. 
Noland, a district judge of Colorado, 
which address was made before the 
Young Democrats* Organization of Col¬ 
orado at their annual convention. The 
Young Democrats of Colorado led off, as 
usual, in our State in the beginning of 
campaign matters for this election year. 
Judge Noland in his talk not only treats 
of the political situation as it exists in 
Colorado, but he also enters into a very 
understanding dissertation on political 
matters in the Nation. Because he has 
set forth in such an admirable manner 
the political challenges of the hour and 
In a large measure expresses my personal 
feelings on some of the various questions 
which are perplexing us. I desire to have 
the address printed in the Record so that 
any others desiiing to do so may benefit 
from the thoughts expressed by this 
talented and capable Democratic leader 
of Colorado: 

Address of Judge James M. Noland Before 
fa'TATE Convention of Colorado Young 
Democrats, Gunnison, June 17, 1950 
The words of the late great Edward P. 
Costigan. uttered In 1931, urc as applicable 
to our present national situation as they 
were to that of these black depression days. 
7'hen he said, "In scientific and material de¬ 
velopment the advances of the last century 
outdistance imagination. Nevertheless, the 
general welfare continuously eludes ua. If 
the ideal of the fathers had been that the 
many are to bo impoverished while the few 
fu'e to have and to hold then certain pres¬ 
ent-day economic conditions would not be so 
surprising. Happily many descendants of 
the fathers have reached the goal of plenty. 
But faced by the Jeffersonian dream of a 
country of equal and exact Justice to all and 
of a land where none was to be excessively 
rich and none were to be poor, we are con¬ 
scious of our fundamental national failure.*' 
Senator Costigan continued by quoting 
Thomas Paine, "When It shall be said In any 
country in the world, *my poor are happy; 
neither Ignorance nor distress is to be found 
among them; my Jails are empty of prisoners, 
my streets of beggars; the aged are not In 


want, the taxes are not oppressive; the natu¬ 
ral world is my friend because it is the friend 
of happiness*; when these things can be said, 
then may that country boast of its constitu¬ 
tion and government.** 

We are members of a political party which 
has adopted that creed for Its own; you, 
with the vitality, the inspiration and imagi¬ 
nation of youth, have been constantly breath¬ 
ing into a sometimes ailing, a sometimes 
wavering patient that energy and sustenance, 
that courage and conviction so absolutely es¬ 
sential to our continued existence as the 
party of Jefferson, of Wilson, of Costigan, of 
Franklin Roosevelt, of Harry S. Truman— 
of the once forgotten men of the fields, the 
marketplaces, and the back streets. 

We witnessed during that period when the 
strong voice of Senator Costigan was being 
heard, a virtual social and economic revolu¬ 
tion In this country—a bloodless one, to be 
sure, but nonetheless as far-reaching and de¬ 
cisive as any that ever accompanied the 
clashing of swords. It marked what we had 
hoped was the beginning of a new era—the 
lorgotten man came into his own—the gen¬ 
eral welfare became the paramount inter¬ 
est of a government which had been en¬ 
trusted into the hands of the Democratic 
Partv. 

Lei us review briefly Just a few of the steps 
of that revolution. 

Rural electrification came into being. It 
was an unheard of thing. Yea, it was social¬ 
istic. But It brought light and power—light 
and power both literally and figuratively to 
one of America’s forgotten citizenry. For 
generations the men who tilled the soil had 
had to live under the most antiquated con¬ 
ditions. They were the very root of the Amer¬ 
ican economic system, for they produced 
from Mother Earth the food for our people, 
and the raw materliils for our factories. Yet 
our highly vaunted capitalistic system had 
not found It profitable to supply those mil- 
lions of rural families with the comforts, 
necessities and conveniences enjoyed by the 
more fortunate urbanites. A liberalized 
Democratic Party, one unafraid to break with 
hide-bound precedent, found a way to raise 
in a few short years the living standards of 
a great class whose neglect had so long been 
a government scandal. Electric power and 
energy was brought to the living rooms and 
the milking sheds of 10,000,000 rural resi¬ 
dents. 

Within our own generation the total break¬ 
down of an outmoded economic system had 
left 10,000,000 American citizens unem¬ 
ployed, 30.000,000 (approximately one- 
fourth our population) on the verge of want. 
An opposition administration had stumbled 
helplessly in the darkness, blinded by its old 
fetish of concentrated wealth, afraid to break 
with Its tradition. Its advice was, Let us be 
calm and this shall pass. Hunger and 
wretchedness cannot remain calm, however, 
and it didn’t pass until an enlightened, cou¬ 
rageous party gave new meaning to the words. 
"We, the people of the United States • • • 
In order to form a more perfect Union, estab¬ 
lish Justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro¬ 
mote the general welfare • • • and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity ♦ ♦ 

That the hungry might he fed, that the 
naked might be clothed, that the Jobless 
might have work, that the breaking Ameri¬ 
can homes might be knit together again, our 
party conceived It to be the duty of the 
Nation—-of those who were still able to pay 
taxes—to support programs of direct relief, 
WPA, PWA, and the like. Do you remember 
the hue and cry, even in the face of that 
terrible national crisis? Socialism, they 
screamed—methlnks the sound of the voices 
that cried that word has a familiar ring. 

Then it wasn't long ago when this land of 
ours was llteraUy cluttered with poorhouses. 
Sometimes we eased our collective conscience 
by calling them county farms. They were 
designed as the final haven for the poverty- 
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stricken, dlseaso-rldden. physically broken 
oldsters of our society—the human machines 
who were worn out and useless to the further 
needs of our great Industrial Nation. Numer¬ 
ous as they were, there were still not enough 
of these Institutions to take care of all the 
human Junk, so the rest were left to the blg- 
clty garbage cans and the street-corner pan¬ 
handling. Again, a great political party, 
condemning man’s Inhumanity to man, 
struck with the might and strength that Is 
born of a Just cause, and there came Into 
being unemployment compensation, social 
security, old-age pensions, and their related 
programs, all designed toward establishing a 
decent, comforlable, respectable place in the 
American social and economic structure, and 
a dignified refuge for those whoso unfor¬ 
tunate lot would eventually become that of 
sickness, poverty, and the ravages of old age. 
once more from the plush-bottomed chairs of 
the Nation was raised the old familiar cry. 

We could go on and on with a proud reci¬ 
tation of those successful campaigns of the 
New Deal revolutlon—lt would Include water 
and power conservation, public lands recla¬ 
mation and development, collective bargain¬ 
ing for capital and labor, banking security, 
home owners’ loans, adequate housing, pub¬ 
lic health and sanitation—each and every 
one a new and liberal conception of the pro¬ 
motion of the general welfare of our people. 
Every step in that revolution was bitterly 
fought. Never a single one of those battles 
was won without the accompanying chant of 
the reactionary mourners, consisting princi¬ 
pally of those who saw evilly acquired power 
and wealth slipping from their ruggedly in¬ 
dividualistic hands. Each new victory for 
the people’s forces was another toll of the 
bell that was sounding the death knell of a 
system which had kept millions of America’s 
people*! lor generations economically en¬ 
slaved. Lives were given by our forces, and 
not the least of those were America’s Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt and Colorado's Edward 
Prentis Costigun. Yet, bitter as that fight¬ 
ing was, there Is the voice la America today 
that would have the courage to advocate 
the tearing down of the rural electric lines, 
the abolition of our social-security system, 
the denial of the right of labor to arbitrate, 
the blasting of the dams, the loosing of the 
rivers, the return of reclaimed millions of 
acres to dust bowls, the restoration of the 
poor ho uses? 

I come now to the purpose of these recita¬ 
tions, We have heard from the cradle the 
adage “History repeats itself,” and there Is 
strong evidence at hand to sustain that, 
statement today. We are presently in what 
may be called the second phase of the blood¬ 
less revolution of which I have spoken. This 
time wc are beset with oppo.sitioii from both 
within and without. The aims and objects 
t't those opponents are entirely dllTeroiit. and 
knowingly they would brook no alliance one 
with the other, but strangely, dangerously, 
they are a common threat to our existing 
democratic institutions. Americans, regard¬ 
less of partisan political views are as one In 
their determination to stop the Communist 
threat. We arc prone to forget, I am afraid, 
the Insidious methods of the Communist, 
bent on our destruction. Ho may yet at¬ 
tack with force, but the history of his opera¬ 
tions has boon marked by another type of 
attack. He believes that a house divided 
against Itself cannot stand, and proceeds ac¬ 
cordingly. He Implants Jealousy, hatred, 
envy, and suspicion In hla Intended victim, 
then waits for the victim to destroy himself. 
There are indications that he Is having some 
measure of success In our present national 
trends. 

It Is time that free Americans should rise 
to the defense of that freedom which can 
exist only in a democracy. On the military 
front we are arming defensively (and may 
God give us the courage and foresight to con¬ 
tinue to do so), against the threat of pow¬ 


erful forces bent on the destruction of all 
democratic government. We have wisely and 
Justly made it our policy that there shall be 
no aggression on our part, and no offense un¬ 
til it shall become necessary as a defense. 

But tliere Is another front on which we 
had better be taking the offensive, and soon. 
It is time, It Is past time, that we put a stop 
to the demagogery that is going on in high 
places in this Government, and on our 
streets, and In our drawing rooms as well. 
It 1 b something that follows the Communist 
pattern of infiltration through distrust and 
suspicion, and can well become os great a 
threat to democratic government as would 
military force from the outside. In high 
places it la typified by the performance of a 
notorious character from one of the great 
States of this Union. Clothed always with 
the Immunity that he usurps from his posi¬ 
tion in the United Slates Senate, he mouths 
liivectlvenesB, hatred, false suspicion Indis¬ 
criminately among his fellow Americans. 
Does anyone in this room, does any thought¬ 
ful American believe for one moment that 
Joe McCarthy Is hunting Communists? If 
It were so. he would have the help and en¬ 
couragement of all of us. But no; Senator 
McCarthy is one of those die-hard mourn¬ 
ers whom I have already mentioned. He 
sloshes through the mud and muck of the 
iinkept grave of reaction and attempts to 
raise therefrom the ghost of that old char¬ 
acter. It is the same ghost whose chains 
clanked with every advance of the New Deal, 
but It wears new robes fashioned by the 
adroit hands of the Senator from WlBConsln. 
Whereas It used to bo a socialistic ghost, It 
Is now a communistic one. and it is brought 
forth from the grave to frighten the people, 
this time from the Fair Deal and the social 
and economic advunce.s which are being 
born of it. Americans who have the courngo 
and Intelligence to keep fighting the good 
fight lor the promotion of the general wolliiro 
of our people and of all the peoples of tne 
earth must now risk the slander and abuse 
of him and other coward.s of his Ilk who 
shield themselves behind a screen that was 
never created lor any such purpo.qe. And it 
1.S not to the credit of some of his fellow 
Senators who sit silently by, biding their 
cowardly time to speak up with either an 
“I told you so,” or *T had nothing to do with 
It,” depending upon the directions which the 
political winds may ultimately take. It is to 
the everlasting credit of a great woman Ken- 
Rtor and American, Margaklt Cha.se Smith. 
and a few brave and con.scientious Members 
of the opposition party, that they should 
have said these things In a much abler wsy 
than can I. It would seem appropriate to 
hear a little more Irom the Democratic side 
of that Chamber. 

And we need give our attention to simi¬ 
lar lessor but still effective performances in 
place.*? not ho high. It seems to have become 
the vogue in these times of stress to label 
liberal thought with varying shades of one of 
the primary colors now In great disrep '.te. 
There are too many good Americans who are 
being hoodwinked by that practice w'hich 
again is inspired by the bogeyman tactics 
of the old mourners. More and more often 
of late the cry that challenges liberal 
thought and action, foreign' and irreconcil¬ 
able us It may be to communism, is "Red; 
Red.” It is used, of course, because It Is 
guaranteed to create fright and panic. The 
shade depends upon the degree of liberality 
in its relation to our past and now outmoded 
theory of the real function of government. 
For Instance, If rural electrification were now 
being proposed for the first time under the 
Fair Deal, it would probably rate pink, 
whereas reclamation might get Into the sal¬ 
mon shade. And surely Abraham Lincoln’s 
program for the abolition of slavery would 
be hailed a very brilliant red. 

We Democrats and Republicans alike need 
to reappraise our Americanism, and take ac- 
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count of the true Import of the liberties 
and the freedom which we guaranteed our¬ 
selves by our own Constitution. Our sys¬ 
tem envisages the right to espouse those 
things which within the limits of that C<^n- 
stltutlon, the greatest, most perfect ever de¬ 
vised by men, we deem will best promote 
equal and exact Justice for all. When we 
reach that stage where we Indiscriminately 
label those who disagree with us In principle 
or politics as adherents of a foreign concept 
of government then we are creating In our 
people the distrust, the Jealousy and ha¬ 
treds which of themselves can well destroy 
democracy. And we thus play into the 
hands of communism. 

This very organization which I have the 
honor of now addressing has Itself been a 
victim of those tactics. One of your mem¬ 
bers. whose strong liberal voice will be heard 
and heeded In the Senate of the United 
States ere another year shall have passed, 
knows the cruelty, the sting and the injustice 
of that sort of attack, and will, as the com¬ 
ing campaign progresses, no doubt become 
a further target for it. The mourners will 
find, though, that John Carroll docs not 
cringe in the presence of ghosts. 

It behooves you, the younger members of 
America’s groate.st political party to take the 
lead In combating these modernized meth¬ 
ods of attack on our constitutional rights of 
freedom of thought and freedom of action. 
There are many, many battles yet to be 
fought before wc shall have attained our 
ultimate goal of equal and exact Justice to 
all. There are still great groups of our peo¬ 
ple who are being denied the right of suffrage, 
and the right to attend free American schools 
on a basis of equality with others whose 
rlphts appear to be baaed on .some chimerical 
superiority of color, blond, or nativity—cer¬ 
tainly not on the constitutional guaranties 
bequeathed us by our founding fathers. 
There are still countless American citizens 
who have no conception of the Joy of breath¬ 
ing clean air, of drinking pure water, of 
seeing any horizon beyond their own squalid 
walls; whose children, our future citizens, 
know only an America bounded by the alleys 
la their dingy neighborhoods. There are yet 
acres to bo reclaimed, rivers to be dammed— 
tliere Is water to be brought to parched farm 
lands, there arc harbors to bo drodgod, 
schools and hospitals to be built. And even 
fi.'* evidenced hy the walls of the mourners 
today, each of those batiks will be des¬ 
perately loLight. The McCarthys and the 
Tafts, with their nssemblerl horde of ghosts 
will continue to rattle the chnlus and play 
bogeyman. Wo will hear re;)Pated u'raiu 
and again the mourners chant of “Welfare 
State,” “Communism,” “Goclullsin.” “Red,” 
“Pink,”—that Is, we will hear it until a 
fully enlightened and thoroughly disgusted 
America shall rise in its wrath, and say to 
these men. as did Senator Smith, “We have 
lieiird enough.” And when that time comes, 
we shall turn fully to the final task of estab¬ 
lishing Justice and promoting the general 
welfare, according to the concepts of those 
who gave birth to this Nation. 


Ab Open Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
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from the Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette-News 
of August 3» 1950; 

An Open Letter to the President 

Harry S. Truman, 

President, United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President. You are the executive 
head of what is perhaps the leading nation 
of th-i world today. X am the editor of a little 
country weekly newspaper thtit has been 
published in the village of Le Roy, N. Y., 
for 134 years. We are both citizens of this 
Nation—a nation which guarantees to us 
freedom of speech and permits the humblest 
citizen to express his thoughts to the man 
holding the highest honor within the gift of 
his fellow citizens. 

By some turn of the dice along the path¬ 
way of mankind In these United States of 
America you became alined with the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party and I became a Republican. 
As such we may honestly have divergence of 
thought as to the best policies for the con¬ 
duct of our national affairs. That is, wo may 
have these differences of opinion in normal 
times. But, Mr. President, as good Americans 
and patriotic citizens, we cannot allow our¬ 
selves any difference In thinking when grave 
danger menaces our Nation. 

We are involveil in a war in Korea and 
every hour American boys—boys who might 
be your sons or mine—are giving their lives 
far away from home and loved ones, to up¬ 
hold the Stars and Stripes under which you 
and I had the great good fortune to be born, 
and to have lived for many years with greater 
freedom, larger opportunities, and more com¬ 
forts than are enjoyed in any other land we 
know. I have every confidence of ultimate 
victory in Korea hut I am sobered and tre¬ 
mendously concerned In the connection be¬ 
tween Korea and a greater war that looms, 
with Christian civilization and communism 
as the opposing forces. 

We must not only win the war In Korea but 
we must, along with associated nations, pre¬ 
pare for a much more devastating war possi¬ 
ble at some time in the future. 

It is because of this, Mr. President, I beg 
of you to firmly, squarely, courageously, and 
promptly meet the Issue that confronts us, 
and use the authority you possess to con¬ 
script not only the fighting men but capital 
and labor as well, to win the war In Korea 
and prepare for the war that may come. I 
know there Is the temptation to you and to 
Members of Congress as well to consider po¬ 
litical factors and to temper your acts In the 
light of the coming election. God forbid 
that you or any Congressman yield to this 
temptation. Our boys are dying on the hills 
of Korea and a slinking enemy In Europe Is 
awaiting the opportune time to pounce. 

The young men that are being conscripted 
into the Armed Forces have no choice in the 
matter. They must go, accept the prescribed 
wage, eat the war rations however good or 
bad they may be, and face the bullets, any 
one of which miy have their names on It. 
You fought in World War I. Tell me, If you 
will. If there be any Justification or excuse 
for permitting capital, ns represented in 
manufacturing necessary for the prosecution 
of war. or allowing those producing and 
processing the necessary food, and the labor 
Involved In both, to gain profits beyond those 
common before war started In Korea? 

This is not a battle to bo fought by the so. • 
dlors alone. It Is a battle for all of us. Let 
us face it as Americans all, and not as prof¬ 
iteers, hoarders, or politicians. 

The Nation as a whole today—the folks 
back home—find it difficult to comprehend 
the thinking, or absence of clarity in think¬ 
ing. that has been so alarmingly revealed in 
the Korean situation. If those in whom you 
manifested confidence have not measured up 
to the needs of the hour and the place we 


occupy in international affairs, it involves a 
correction you as our leader must promptly 
make. 

I appreciate. President Truman, that you 
or no other one man can contain within a 
single mind all of the factors relevant to the 
present situation. You have delegated much 
of this to others, but the great decisions 
must be made by you. It Is difficult for me 
to accept your expressed thought there Is no 
need at the present time for regulating much 
of anything or placing the Nation on a war 
basis. This. In my humble opinion, Indicates 
you are being 111 advised or else you are un¬ 
willing to accept your responsibility as Presi¬ 
dent and face the most Important issue 
within your life. 

Not hours. Mr. President, but minutes are 
wasting. Despite grim courage and heroic 
valor, our men. greatly outnumbered and 
lacking in necessary equipment which we 
have failed to make available to them, are 
foot by foot being forced Into a small perime¬ 
ter In the southeast comer of Korea. Before 
them death is riding rampant; behind them 
there hovers a Dunquerque. Rome burned 
while Noro fiddled. God alone knows what is 
going to happen to our boys in Korea and to 
us as a Nation If you fall to act and act Im¬ 
mediately, to place every resource of our Na¬ 
tion on a war basis. 

As one who Is willing to make any sacrifice 
necessary to bring victory in the war In Ko¬ 
rea. and to prepare for like success in a pos. 
Bible war that will determine history for cen¬ 
turies ahead, I pledge you my efforts and 
pray God to give you the wisdom and Chris¬ 
tian courage to measure up to the challenge 
of the hour In your great responsibility as 
1 resident of our Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 

Edward M. Perkins. 


Daniel Simon Building, Denver, Colo. 
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OF COLORADO 
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Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
State of Colorado is rich in cultural and 
charitable institutions. The climate of 
my State has always been ideal for the 
treatment of various physical ailments, 
some of which fail to respond in other 
sections of the country. One of the best 
known curative institutions in the State 
of Colorado is the National Home for 
Jewish Children, situated in Denver. Re¬ 
cently delegates from many localities 
gathered in that city to dedicate an addi¬ 
tion to this hospital—a wing for asth¬ 
matic children, established in the mem¬ 
ory of one of our boys who died in World 
War II. Paratrooper Daniel L. Simon. 

At this dedication, the principal ad¬ 
dress was prepared by Brig. Gen. Julius 
Klein. In this address, he brought into 
bold relief the heroic contributions of 
another outstanding Colorado soldier 
who gave his life in the last war, MaJ. 
Gen. Maurice Rose. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask to have inserted In the Appendix of 
the Record General Klein’s address, pre¬ 
ceded by the introductory remarks of Mr. 


Harry Pells, a well-known citizen of 
Denver: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY MR. HaRRT PeLLS 

It is a distinct honor to have been selected 
to introduce my dear friend, Gen, Julius 
Klein, to you, and 1 am grateful. 

Since, due to aggravated International con¬ 
ditions, General Klein cannot be here In per¬ 
son. he prepared a speech and sent It to Dr. 
Birnbaum, and I have been given the honor 
of reading it to you. Before I do so, I would 
like to tell you somothiug about General 
Klein. He is a native of Chicago, a former 
newspaperman, and head of a Nation-wide 
public relations business. He Is a veteran 
of World Wars I and H, served In the Illinois 
National Guard for many years, and with this 
outfit went into active Federal service In 
June of 1941. He served with distinction 
for over 6 years and was appointed special as¬ 
sistant to the Secretary of War In 1946. He 
spent over 3 of the 6 years in the Pacific area 
in command of various combat troops. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit, the Bronze 
Star, and the Soldiers' Medal, and received 
decorations from foreign governments. 

In my opinion, next to the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the Soldiers’ Medal for Hero¬ 
ism Is the highest reward that one could re¬ 
ceive. and General Klein was awarded this 
medal for risking his life to save the lives of 
various military personnel when a terrific 
explosion wrecked the docks and ships and 
part of the base at a port in New Caledonia, 
where he was stationed. 

General Klein is past national commander 
ct the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, and, In this capacity, not only fur¬ 
nished our organization with outstanding 
leadership, but represented other Jewish or¬ 
ganizations as our national leader. He had 
a great part In bringing about the recogni¬ 
tion of the new State of Israel by our Gov¬ 
ernment. We can all be proud of Gen. Julius 
Klein as a great American, a great Jewish 
leader, a statesman, and a soldier. 

ADDBLS6 BY BRIG. GeN. JULIUS KLEXN, COM¬ 
MANDING General, One Hundred and Ninth 
AAA Brigade, and Past National Com¬ 
mander OF THE Jewish War Veterans—Na¬ 
tional Home for Jewish Children, Denver, 
Colo., July 23, 1950 

I wish to thank your board of trustees 
for bestowing upon me the honor and grant¬ 
ing me the privilege of addressing you on 
this occasion which is another Important 
milestone in the splendid history of a great 
ln.3titutlon. 

My words are uttered In humility, for I 
have great respect for those who have dedi¬ 
cated their llves—like Mrs. Lorber, Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams, and others—to something about which 
I learned in my father’s home—to Zc’dokoh, 
to charity. 

I am humble, too, because In my mind your 
city will always be identified with a great 
hero and soldier, my comrade-in-arms, the 
late Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, who gave his 
Ilf© for his country, so that you and I may 
live ♦ ♦ * and so that you can bring 

health and happiness to the unfortunate 
children to whom fate has been unkind. 

General Rose was a brilliant military 
leader of great courage. Since receiving the 
Invitation to speak here 1 have found out 
about the personal life of Daniel L. Simon, 
and 1 am glad to pay tribute with all of you 
here assembled to his glorious past. Of two 
things I am sure, however, that he. too. must 
have had courage, for it Is the prerequisite 
of a paratrooper. And he comes from a fine, 
spiritual family, since they thought of keep¬ 
ing his name alive not through monuments 
of marble and stone, but through the erec¬ 
tion of a building dedicated to helping the 
unfortunate children of our fellow men. 
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May I compliment all those responsible for 
the planning and erection of the Daniel L. 
Simon Building? I know that the families 
and the children who will benefit from it 
will bless you all. 

You have taken the name of a soldier and 
given it to a building—the name of a soldier 
who died In a war which ended but a bare 
6 years ago—and today the world Is holding 
Its breath and asking whether we are on the 
threshold, or perhaps even across the thresh¬ 
old, of the next conflagration. 

Ar I thought about this talk and wondered 
what I might say to you, my mind went back 
to a few years ago when I had the privilege 
of commanding combat troops and when it 
was always my sad duty to officiate or be 
present at the last rites of some of my boys. 
I’ve seen boys who died because in this 
twentieth century of ours man has not yet 
learned the art of living peacefully with hla 
fellow man. I’ve seen boys die—boys like 
Daimy Simon—because there was a dictator 
who dreamed of conquering the world, and 
I regret to say that the end of mass slaugh¬ 
ter will not even be in sight as long ns other 
dictators can keep large masses of people 
enslaved. For people raised and educated In 
the democratic tradition there is no differ¬ 
ence between the dictatorship of Hitler and 
his murderous henchmen and Stalin and his 
men of the Kremlin. 

I spoke a moment ago about some of my 
boys who gave of themselves to the last ounce 
of devotion, and I recall the vows at their 
graves—the promises to fight, and work, once 
the shooting was over, to make this little 
earth a better place to live in. 

Some have forgotten those vows and prom- 
Ise.s. It is good, therefore, to see that here 
in Denver some have remembered. 

Frankly speaking, when I first heard from 
Dr. Birnbaum, Inviting me to speak, I 
thought of this Institution as a place, a hos¬ 
pital for asthmatic children. No more, no 
less. What was the image I had? 

Rows on rows of beds. Doctors and nurses 
working quietly, examining, ministering to 
children, children In the throes of asthmatic 
attacks, struggling, fighting for breath, eyes 
bloodshot and glassy, blue lips, and faces 
bathed In clammy perspiration. 

That’s what I visualized. A place of sad¬ 
ness and sorrow. But there is laughter here 
and Joy. and you’re not only healing the 
bodies that are sick, but also the souls, for 
your patients' sickness has emotional effects 
too. 

For a man who has seen as much of war 
and destruction as I have, and who at the 
moment must hold himself In readiness to go 
back to war again, the thing about your in¬ 
stitution which strikes and impresses me 
most Is its constructive contribution. 

I Ray my thoughts went back to the days 
of fighting in the Pacific, and they came to 
rest when the name of my beat buddy came 
to mind. Father Lynch was his name, a 
Catholic chaplain who didn’t return and 
who, through his action, taught me more 
about real tolerance and understanding for 
my fellow human beings of different faiths 
than all I could learn by reading the books 
and pamphlets of our tolerance-preaching 
organizations. 

The scientists tell us there Is no Aryan 
race, there is no blueblood. We know they 
are right, but It was In the field of battle 
that the American GI discovered the evidence 
of it and It wasn’t done with microscopes 
and test tubes. The whining bullets were a 
factor, and when they came over we all be¬ 
haved alike, officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, Protestants, Jews, and Catholics— 


For us, of the minorities, there were no 
quotas there. The enemy didn’t say only 
5 percent of America's population Is Jewish, 


BO we will kill a proportionate number of 
Jews. To thorn we were all Americana— 
enemies we were, better dead than alive. 
And they did not discriminate. It is for 
that reason—and without reference to the 
Bill of Rights—that we demand the end of 
quotas in the colleges for any person who 
is an American. It is for that reason that 
w*;, a.s members of a minority group, must 
continue the fight against discrimination. 

This building will be dedicated to life 
but it bears the name of a man who gave up 
his life. I say to you, give that name mean¬ 
ing. Danny Simon died In a war against 
nazlsm and fascism which ended less than 
6 years ago, but we are so preoccupied with 
the new menace that the Nazi beast is rising 
again and nothing is being done to stop It 
from growing. 

In Danny Simon’s name, I say, let us be 
vigilant. 

At the outset 1 spoke of Zo’dokoh. the 
Hebrew word generally translated as charity. 
Let me end with that word too. It’s a beau¬ 
tiful word, because it also means Justice and 
righteousness. It ties together the religious, 
social, and ethical concepts which are the 
basis for decent human relations. It ap¬ 
plies to all—to the rich and the poor. To 
those who can and do give to the home as 
much as to those who receive from tlie home. 

Ze’dokoh is a commandment, for It Is 
written In the Good Book “Thou shalt open 
wide thy hand unto thy brother—and to 
the poor and needy In the land.” 

Through your devotion to the National 
Homo for Jewish Children, and through your 
work you are fulfilling God’s command¬ 
ment. Ladies and gentlemen. I know I find 
myself In good company. I congratulate 
you on your accomplishment and wish you 
continued success for the future. 

Permit me again to express my deep ap¬ 
preciation for the honor you conlerred on 
me by asking me to help you dedicate this 
beautiful institution. I cannot conclude 
my remarks without a personal tribute to 
one of the fine, great leaders In your com¬ 
munity, my old comrade, Harry Pells, whose 
name and contribution to everything that 
Is good have gone far beyond the borders 
of your magnificent city. 

Let us hope and pray that we shall be 
privileged to meet again here in peace and 
contentment. And now. as an old soldier, 
1 would like to salute the memory of Private 
Simon, who symbolizes everything that la 
good and sacred in America. Private Si¬ 
mon—and all our comrades—we shall try 
to show ourselves worthy of your sacrlflco. 
This now home, dedicated to children, Is a 
worthy part of our purpose and Intention 
to carry on for a better world and future for 
our children. 1 thank you. 


Ten Million Dollari to Douglas County in 
Federal Aids 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALVIN E.0’K0NSK1 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESENTA’nVES 
Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, to give 
all people an insight of Just how a Con¬ 
gressman can be of help to the folks back 
home by being on the job, 1 wish to have 
printed in the official Record a report 
to the people to this effect. I propose to 


do this county by county for each of the 
24 counties In my district. 

The Federal-aid programs outlined 
below are all sound and needed. I sup¬ 
ported all of these aids and had a direct 
part in formulating laws In Congress 
which outline these Federal aids for the 
people back home. All of these aids 
were drawn up and passed into law dur¬ 
ing my term in Congress. 

On each of these Federal-aid programs 
I appeared before the proper committee 
and helped draw up the bills which are 
now law. After they became law I saw 
to it that each county back home got its 
fair share. Many of the applications for 
these aids were handled through my 
office. When many of the applications 
\;cre slow in being approved, as soon as 
my office was contacted I got positive 
action. 

Douglas County In the last 8 years re¬ 
ceived in Federal aids and offices more 
per capita of population than any county 
its size. Even after the war, when there 
was a retrenchment of F’ederal employees 
and bureaus, Douglas County was not 
among them. In fact. Douglas County 
gained two new bureaus after the war— 
the Farmers Home Administration office 
and a branch of the Veterans^ Adminis¬ 
tration office. Both of these were estab¬ 
lished through my efforts. 

My office has always been a clearing 
house for all these projects. When not 
handled properly, your Congressman was 
the first to hear about it. When slow 
in being approved, your Congressman 
was the first to hear about it. When any 
information was desired, your Congress¬ 
man has always supplied that informa¬ 
tion. When push was needed to speed 
approval, your Congressman was always 
on the job to give it a push. It has never 
been necessary during my tenure in Con¬ 
gress for any county, city, or town to send 
a representative to Washington. All 
they had to do was to contact me by mail 
or phone and they get action at once. 

In my term as a Member of Congress I 
receive numerous invitations to travel all 
over the world at Government expense. 
I am one of the very few who refused. 1 
turned all of them down. I stayed on 
the job and worked on the job to get 
things done. It has never been neces¬ 
sary to censor me to devote full time to 
my job, because I was always on the job 
12 to 16 hours a day. I never took 3 
months off from my public job to go 
around campaigning as some candidates 
for Congress do. My services are always 
available. That is why Douglas County 
got so much with so little effort. Doug¬ 
las County would not be in very good 
shape today without those Federal aids. 

Here is how my being on the job has 
brought huge dividends to the folks in 
Douglas County. Here is a list of proj¬ 
ects and the amount of Federal money 
for each coming into Douglas County 
during my term in Congress, 

SUPERIOR HARBOR 

During my term in Congress, main¬ 
tenance work has been done on Superior ^ 
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Harbor in the amount of $920,901, and 
the estimated expenditure In the present 
appropriation bill for 1951 Is $168,000 for 
maintenance work on Superior Harbor. 
Pour thousand five hundred dollars, as a 
result of a bill by me, will be spent be¬ 
fore 1961 for a new survey of needed Im¬ 
provements in the Superior Harbor. 
Total for Superior Harbor alone during 
O'Konski’s term—$1,093,421, 

I have Introduced and secured the 
passage of a resolution for the investi¬ 
gation of the need for further new work 
on Superior Harbor. A public hearing 
has already been held. The Army engi¬ 
neers advise me that their report will 
b« completed In 1962—following which 
I will see. as I did In the past, that It 
gets an appropriation for the new work 
needed. I have never been turned down 
on these projects. That In Itself is quite 
a record. It Is to be noted that during 
my term Superior Harbor get more funds 
than any other harbor In the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Douglas Countg, Wis., Federal aid 


PUBLIC HOUSING POB eUPEBIOa 

Public housing has gone oyer well In 
Superior. In 1944, 60 temporary dwell¬ 
ings at Bayvlew Courts were copstructed 
at a cost of $205,450. On April 25, 1950, 
$130,090 was approved lor planning of 
400 housing units In Superior. If ac¬ 
cepted. this win bring $4,000,000 to Su¬ 
perior: 200 units to be constructed In 
1950 and 200 units to be constructed in 
1951. Total Federal money to Superior 
for public housing during OIConski's 
term in Congress—$4,335,405. No city 
In Wisconsin, the size of Superior, can 
compare to what Superior received dur¬ 
ing my term in Congress for housing. 

AIRPOIIT and BBWAOB PACIUrttf 

Fifteen thousand dollars has been ad¬ 
vanced to the city of Superior for the 
planning of Its airport, and $19,000 has 
been advanced to the city of Superior 
W sewage facilities planning. The city 
of Superior, or Douglas County, can get 
as much as $395,000 from the Federal 
Government to complete up to a class 

received for primary, secondary, and urban rc 


m airport If It decides to sponsor same 
on a FMeral, State, and local matching 
basis. Thirty-one thousand dollars are 
presently programed for this Superior 
airport. The next step is up to Superior 
or Douglas County. The Federal money 
Is available. Total for Superior Aiiport 
already given, programed, or waiting, 
$460,000, during OKonski’s term as 
Congressman. 

PEDEBAl* ROAD AIDS l*OB DOtTOtAS COtTNTT 

The postwar Federal Road Aid Act 
was first passed In 1944 when I was a 
member of what is now the Public Works 
Committee. I had a direct hand in 
drafting this legislation. The distribu¬ 
tion of money on a mileage basis rather 
than a population basis was a hard- 
fought victory for Members of Congress 
like myself from rural areas who put up 
the fight for this provision. Douglas 
County benefited much from this pro¬ 
vision in the law. Read here what this 
Federal aid has brought to Douglas 
County. 

i aystems from 1944 to May 1, 1950 


PRIMARY 


Route No. 

Description ol termini 

Character of work 

US .. 

T^n 

^ Prom Washburn County lino north (Mliiong-Oordon)— 

fJrnde and dmin... 

2*Ianc high-tyix iiavemcnt. 

UB Kiiiudl.... 

From Wd Avo. East In Ruiwlor southeast to Junction 
T^sn-fi3 and 2 (Uoclfmont-Suporlor). 

iV/irn AAlh Arm V 111 fitittftHnr isnnfhon^f tn iinrtinti 

(irode and drain. 

2-!ane hlgh-typc pavement,..,.,,... 

Slate 35 . 

Do.....*,.., 

J rwill OUtn J\\v Fd iJI OUI^IIUX oUUVJJtrU-'t AW UiiS 

2 (Ttorknumt-RuiH'iior). 

From north limits Fatti.son State Park north .'1.906 miles 
(Mnnitmi Falls-Snixnor). 

From north lino Fattison State Fark north 4.1 miles nnd 
from CTIl A north to Kouth lliiiits Ru|xrior (Manitou 
Falls-Sutrerior), 

T'^AS'vrrlnQ iVlP fH*l* 

Grade, dlraln, and bridge. 

2-lane high-type pavement, Including grading and 
driilnlng of approximately 2 miles mljacimt to city of 
Superior. 


JL/OupiUrt V uUilij ri’fnim iiiynii y ivi pii 

mary roads, 1944-50. 



Federal 
lunds re¬ 
ceived 

Length 
in miles 

Status 

$84,000.fX) 
91,000. (10 
108,000.00 

6.9 

7.1 

7.7 

Compkrled. 

Do, 

Progress only. 

224,000.00 

&0 

Do. 

188,580. 48 

4.0 

Completed. 

162,000.00 

5.8| 

Do. 

857.5H0. 48 

89.5 



BECONOART 


Co. n... 

T)o... 

Co. F,.., 

Co. K... 

Co. A.... 

Do„. 

J)o... 

Co. C 
Do-. 

3)0 - 

Co. A — 

Do... 
Co. C...- 

Cu. 13_ 

T>n .. 
1 ) 0 ... 

Co. T.„. 

Do. 


yrom amI^o^iraately miles north of USH 2 northerly 
(Brule-STU-IH). 

From jtmrtion with STTT-13, 4 milen north of Maple St. 2 
miles (Maple-STll-13). . . ,. 

From juiicrton STiI-l3, 4 miles north of Maple south 2 
miles (Mjipli-STn-13). 

From nilk*.s west of Hines south and west to Junction 
With r'J’lI-D (CIll-lFSoutli RanKo). 

From juni-tlon with CTII-R, nilk^s mi of fattlwin 
Slate Dark south :3,4U() miles (Bolon Siiriugs-Ruiierlor). 
From we.st limits Solon Springs west 2.992 miles (Solon 
Sprinr.w-Hu|KTiop). . _ . 

From Junction with CTII-B, 2.fi miles eiust of Pattlson 
State Dark soul h—3.400 miles (Solou Spnnps-SuixTior). 

From Borea southwesterly 2 miles (Borea'Dewey). 

From Boren southwesterly 2 miles (Mlnnosotu-Dewoy- 
STIT-^'iL 

From 1 mile west of Dewey easterly 2J4 miles (Mlnnesoto- 
Dewey-STH-36). ^ , 

From 6.5 miles east of Bolon Springs easts miles (Solon 
Spnng^-C. (" 0 . Line). . 

From HTH-27 wesrterly (Bolon Springs-E Co. line).. 

From C'lTI-K at boutli range west 4 miles to CTH-A 
(iiirictlon CTlI-A-junetion CTFI-K). 

Scattered locations beiweon CTH-A and village of Lake 
Nebagomon (Faltison State Fork-Lake Nobagamon). 

.do... 

From approx. 0.8 mile, East of CTH-A easterly 8.090 miles 
(CTH-A-Hawthonie). ^ ^ 

From USH-63 at Wascott West 5 miles (Dalrylond- 
Wascott). . 1 B 

From 6 miles West of IVasoott westerly (Dalryland- 
Wascott). 


Douglas County Federal money reoetved for second¬ 
ary roads, 1044-fiO. 


Sand-gravel ballast, intcrmedlate-typ© surface course.... 

$20,900.00 

3.5 

Underway. 

Band-base and gravel-base course. 

6, 500. 00 

2.0 

Completed. 

Construct 2-ltiiio low-type bltumiuous-eurface course- 

1, 455. 37 

2.(1 

Do. 

Band-base and bituminous-treated gravel-surface course., 

6,762.05 

1.5 

Do. 

1 Band-base and gravel-base course. 

9, :oo. 00 

8.5 

Do. 

Sand-base, 2-lane gravel and low-type bituminous treat- 

11,440.54 

3.0 

Do. 

ment. 

Construct 2-lanc low-typo bituminous surface course,... 

S, 556. 63 

8.5 

Do. 

^ Sand-base and gravel-base course. 

8,moo 

2.0 

Do. 

Construct 2-lane low-typo bituminous surface cour.se. 

1,843.19 

2.0 

Do. 

^ Sand-base and biturninous-treated gravel surface course... 

14,287.59 

2.5 

Do. 

Construct 2-l8no bltumlnous-trcated soil surface oourae.. 

i546.96 

' 8.2 

Do. 

Construct bituminous-treated soil surface course. 

6,225.00 

2.9 

Under way. 

Sand-base, 2-1ane gravel and low-type bltumioous treat¬ 

18,649.32 

8.9 

Completed. 

ment. 

Sand-base and gravel-base course---- 

14,326.08 

9.2 

Do 

Construct 2-lanQ low-type bituminous surfaoe course.— 

7,000.10 

9.2 

Do. 

Sand-baso and bltumluous-treated gravel surfaoe course,. 

29,786. 16 

&1 

Do. 

Construct 2-lano bituminous-treated soil surfaoe oourae... 

7,001.63 

4.9 

Do. 

Construct bituminous-treated soil surfaoe course. 

6^400.00 

8.0 

Progre.'w only. 


177,486.01 

69.9 
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Douglas County, Wi$„ Federal aid received for •primary, secondary, and urban road systems from 1944 to May 1, 1050—Continued 


URBAN 


Ronto No. 

Doscription of termini 

Character of work 

Federal 
funds re¬ 
ceived 

T>ength 
in miles 

Status 

US 2 and 53. 

CHy of Superior on 2d St. between 2.3d Ave, East and 4,3d 

4-lane multiple span bridpe approximately 264 ft. over nil; 

$286,286.69 

1.7 

Completed. 

Do. 

A ve, Ea.st except llio N. P. K. K. o’head (Siiperlor-Solon 
SpriiiKs). 

rily of SiijM^rlor on East 2d St., between 6th Ave. East and 

crade, drain and high-tyiw pavement—44 and 60 ft. 
between curbs. 

Qiswle, drain oud high-lype pavement—66 ft. between 

158,625.34 

1.4 

Do. 

Do. 

2:td Ave. East. 

City of Superior on East 2d St. helwet'n 43d Ave. East 

curbs. 

Grade, drain and high-type pavement—36 feet between 

77,000.00 

.7 

Under way. 

Do. 

and /iOth Ave. East (HliilT nn‘ek-Subway Apprs.). 

City of Superior on East 2d Si. appinMinately 4.'i() feet east 

curbs. 

7-span railway trestle, concrete main span piers, timber- 

22,000.00 


Do. 

Do. 

of 44th Ave. East (Northwestern Coal Ry, subway). 

City of Superior-relocation between Belknap Si., Hill Ave 
inlersiwtion and 4lh Ave. East 2d St. liiterseetion and on 
East 2d St, toneai 6th Avo. Ka.st (Relkim[)exteiided). 

City of Superior-Belknap St. extondinn eiosslng with C. 
St. P. M. 0. K, R. at East 6th St. (Belknap St. crojj.s- 
iii(( .sii^nial). 

Douplas County Federal money received for urban 

pile abutments and inlerniedjute piers, timbet and 
steel su|»erstriictnre apprexiinately 12S feet ovei all. 
Grade, dram and higli-tyiw pavement—66 feet between 

76.000.00 

.7 

Progress only. 


curbs. 

Install crossing signal.—— ... 

U),300.(K) 

631.111.03 


Do. 


4.6 


roads (1943-60). 

Grand total for all roads. Federal money received by 
Douclas County (1944-60) during; O'Konski's 
term nsCotiitressinan. 

1 

1,600,177. 62 

(‘) 



• 113.9 miles of roads In DourIos County improved. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 

ElectriUcation of farms and small 
towns has been among my chief inter¬ 
ests as a Member of Congress. Every 
REA bill got my full interest and com¬ 
plete backing. I fought every attempt to 
reduce or slow down the REA program. 
I wavS always on the side of those who 
fought valiantly for full-speed ahead on 
this program. As a result of this effort 
the head of the Lakes Cooperative Elec¬ 
tric Association at Superior received six 
loans totaling $731,000 for distribution 
and lines. This is almost three-quarters 
Oi a million dollars to the Superior REA 
during my term in Congress. Not only 
did I work for appropriations for the 
REA but many of the applications for 
these loans I had a direct hand in get¬ 
ting approved. So add $731,000 to bene¬ 
fits received by Douglas County folks for 
REA during my term in Congress. Ask 
the REA officials of the head of the Lakes 
Co-op office how willingly and effectively 
I have been of service to them. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

The Farmers Home Administration to 
help needy and marginal farms, to en¬ 
courage farmers, has been a pet hobby 
of mine while in Congress. No agency in 
our Government is more justified in its 
existence. Funds for this work were 
always my deep concern. Being a farm¬ 
er by background, I understand their 
problems. My first 18 years were spent 
on a family-owned farm which reared a 
family of 10 children. 

FHA leaders and officers will verify 
how I have sold its existence to fellow 
Members of Congress. It was this kind 
cf selling to city Congressmen that kept 
the program going. Drought loans alone 
as the result of my bill, the first so intro¬ 
duced, brought $60,000 for farmers 
stricken by the dought disaster. During 
my term in Congress, FHA loans to Doug¬ 
las Countv farmers exceed the $500,000 
mark. So check up another half million 
dollars in direct help by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to Douglas County folks during 
my term in Congress. Besides this, I was 


directly responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of an FHA office in Superior to 
better aid Douglas County farm folks. 
The salaries of the Superior FHA em¬ 
ployees are not included in the above- 
mentioned amount. 

It should be mentioned here that when 
legislation was passed to help drought- 
stricken farms with soft loans, Douglas 
County and other northern Wisconsin 
farmers were the first designated by 
Federal authorities as a disaster area 
and were, therefore, the first in the Na¬ 
tion to receive this aid. This was directly 
handled by my office upon application of 
a county agent. 

RIVER FLOOD CONTROL IN DOUGLAS COUNTY 

During my term in Congress I have 
introduced bills calling for War Depart¬ 
ment Corps of Engineers surveys of every 
river and stream in Douglas County flow¬ 
ing into Lake Superior or the St. Croix 
system. -The Amnicon, Poplar, Tama¬ 
rack, Black, and every other major river 
or stream in Douglas County flowing into 
Lake Superior or the St. Croix system are 
now being or will be surveyed to plan a 
Federal flood-control system. Every 
town chairman who wrote me got action. 
Not once has the Congress turned me 
down on these bills. Every one was 
passed speedily and without objection. 
This has never been done before in the 
history of Douglas County. If any 
stream is left out of this planning, it is 
because some town chairman has neg¬ 
lected to call it to my attention. Just 
think of it. Not one major river, but all 
rivers in Douglas County are being con¬ 
sidered in this flood-control plan. No 
county in the whole Nation ever got so 
much consideration. These surveys and 
plans will mean an expenditure of an¬ 
other $20,000 for Douglas County as a 
direct result of my work. When plans 
are completed Federal expenditures will 
run into another million for completion. 

I started all of these projects and have 
never yet failed to deliver. What I need 
is cooperation and not obstruction to 
complete the job. To get such speedy 


action one must have the confidence and 
acquaintance of fellow Members of Con¬ 
gress. Do you want to set this program 
back several years or to go forward? 

SCHOOL AND OTHER FACILXTXES RECEIVED BY 
SUPERIOR FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

I had a direct part in getting school 
and other facilities for the city of Su¬ 
perior from the Federal Bureau of Com¬ 
munity Facilities. Every request made 
of me was fulfilled speedily. Not once 
was I turned down. Among the facili¬ 
ties gotten by me for Superior during 
my term as Congressman are as follows: 

City of Superior: Advance planning 
school facilities, $4,420. 

City of Superior: Advance planning 
school facilities, $2,700. 

City of Superior: Fire truck, $5,500 
Federal grant. 

Superior State Teachers’ College: Lab¬ 
oratory facilities. 

Superior vocational school: Automo¬ 
bile mechanic shop with heating fa¬ 
cilities. 

Superior vocational school: Furniture 
and equipment. 

Superior Teachers' College: Furniture 
and equipment. 

Superior Teachers' College: Office, 
cafeteria, biology and physics laboratory 
facilities. 

Superior nursery school: School facili¬ 
ties for children, $61,966 Federal Gov¬ 
ernment contribution. 

The school facilities Government con¬ 
tribution above were given under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act—a bill 
which I cosponsored. The nursery 
school and the fire truck Federal grant 
of $5,500 were under the Lanham Act, 
which I appeared before the commit¬ 
tee and helped formulate and secure 
passage. 

Here then we have another $200,000 
In Federal aids for the city of Superior. 
All of these applications were granted 
with the help of my office. I not only 
helped draw up and pass the laws set¬ 
ting these aids up—but saw to it that 
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Superior got its fair share. In fact, 
about $200,000 is far more than any 
city the size of Superior received in 
these kinds of aids. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PBOGSAM 

Thousands of dollars come to Doug¬ 
las County schools as Federal aid for 
the school lunch program. Nine years 
of teaching in high schools and col¬ 
leges have put me in a position of per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the need and the 
good of such a program. I have ap¬ 
peared each year before the proper com¬ 
mittee to get adequate funds for this 
program. This is another of the good 
Federal aids that no one would banish. 
This Federal aid brings several thou¬ 
sand dollars a year in employment and 
food to Douglas County folks. I had a 
most active part in setting up this pro¬ 
gram and securing enough funds for its 
operation. 

FIVE MILLION RFC LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS 

During my term in Congress the RFC 
has loaned more than five million to 
small businesses in the Tenth District. 
Every applicant who wrote me got 
immediate results. Sometimes appli¬ 
cants did not contact me until after they 
were turned down. ESren then I got to 
work and in most cases succeeded in 
getting the loan approved. 

My offices handled the processing of 
more than 40 loans. On another 40 loan 
applications information and procedure 
were secured through my office. About 
60 cases are still pending and securing 
my help. No small-business man who 
contacted me was refused action or help 
on my part. So here we have another 
five million of Federal money coming 
to northern Wisconsin folks. 

This does not include large defense 
contract loans which will be dealt with 
under war contracts. Almost $1,000,000 
of these small loans went to Douglas 
County folks. Here is another one mil¬ 
lion of Federal aid to Douglas County 
folks. 

SUPERIOR CAN GET AS MUCH AS $450,000 FROM 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN HOSPITAL FACILI¬ 
TIES 

Another of my pet projects while in 
Congress has been better hospital fa¬ 
cilities for the people of northern Wis¬ 
consin. 1 had a direct hand in formu¬ 
lating and passing a Federal hospital 
aid program duiing my term in Con¬ 
gress. 

Fifteen cities in the Tenth District 
have been declared eligible for this aid. 
Five cities have already received this 
Federal aid during my term amounting 
to $200,000. These cities get up to 45 
percent of the cost of hospital construc¬ 
tion from the Federal Government. 

Superior is designated as one of the 
eligible cities by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. All Superior need do is get ap¬ 
proval of the State board of health at 
Madison, Wis. As far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, due to legis¬ 
lation 1 had a direct hand in formulat¬ 
ing, the job is done. 

Should Superior decide to go ahead on 
a $1,000,000 hospital construction pro¬ 
gram they can get $450,000 of this 
amount from the Federal Government, 
This gives another example of what it 


means to have an alert Representative in 
Congress. 

OLD AGE PEN8IONR 

I appreciate the fact that each and 
every old age pension group is mindful 
of my work on behalf of the aged peo¬ 
ple. Their testimonials are unanimous 
in praise of my work for the aged. All 
old age pension groups support me in 
my work. 

I have always worked for and voted for 
a decent old age pension system. I 
have voted and worked for increased 
social security benefits. The present 
benefits are a pittance and a disgrace. 
The House of Representatives with my 
vote a year ago passed a decent social- 
security benefit bill. It has been sty¬ 
mied in the Senate since then. 

In 1946 I voted for an increase in the 
ceiling for old age pensions. I have al¬ 
ways voted to increase the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s share. The burden on coun¬ 
ties. cities, and towns is too heavy and 
costly. I support the proposal that the 
Federal share should be Increased and 
local share eliminated. This is the only 
way old folks will get a break. Here 
again about a quarter of a million dol¬ 
lars comes to Douglas County folks in 
old age pension aids. 

PROMOTING SUPERIOR AND DOUGLAS COUNTY 

On many occasions 1 have called per¬ 
sonally on Government departments to 
promote Superior and Douglas County. 
There is not a single agency of our Gov¬ 
ernment that does not have information 
about Superior and Douglas County be¬ 
fore them. I delivered this in person. 

The Superior Chamber of Commerce 
sent me a hundred promotion bulletins 
and materials of promotion. These were 
delivered in person to the proper agen¬ 
cies. It was my work that sends each 
day to the Superior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the new industries bureau 
all notices of bids for Government con¬ 
tracts and all information needed in this 
respect. Way back in 1948 the ship¬ 
building facilities of Superior were 
strongly placed before the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. As a result of my efforts Navy 
representatives were in Superior to sur¬ 
vey facilities. 

I was not asked to do this. But I did it 
anyway. Superior now has an applica¬ 
tion in for a huge laboratory to be built 
by the Federal Government in several 
places in our Nation. I was not asked 
for this information. Nobody had to 
prod me to do this. The information was 
sent to Superior authorities by me be¬ 
cause I am alert and on the Job. 

It is not necessary for Superior or in¬ 
dustries in Superior to spend money to 
send someone to Washington to get 
something for them. All they need do 
is go to the chamber of commerce or 
new industries bureau and they will find 
that OlCoNSKi has seen to it that the 
information Is sent to Superior even be¬ 
fore they themselves think about it. 

SUMMARY 

By being on the job Douglas County 
has received from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment during my term more than $10,- 
000,000 in Federal aids—either directly 
expended or available. There are two 
classes of folks in Douglas County. There 
are those few businessmen who are op¬ 


posing me and raising money to defeat 
me who say Douglas County is getting 
too much Federal aid. Then there are 
those who say ten million is not enough, 
they should get more. 

I am mindful of both critics. I have 
fought for only those aids that are nec¬ 
essary to keep Douglas County going as 
a sound county. I fought for only those 
aids that no sensible or reasonable per¬ 
son would stop. 

What is most important, I had fore¬ 
sight to look ahead. Much criticism has 
been heaped upon me for the public- 
housing program in Superior. I have 
been denounced for supporting it. How¬ 
ever, if the world crisis continues so that 
billions of dollars of contracts are given 
out for construction of war mat^riels, 
adequate housing would be a good talk¬ 
ing point. 

Folks of Douglas County, I have done 
the best I could. I know for sure nobody 
els? could have done more or better. 


Let’s Ckan House aud Mobiliie All 
Manpower and Industry 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Mecosta County, Mich., in my 
district, have been known down the years 
for their genuine patriotism and love of 
country. Their approach to their re¬ 
sponsibilities as citizens has always been 
outstanding. They look with apprehen¬ 
sion upon the inroads made by Commu¬ 
nists who, because of Executive careless¬ 
ness or worse, have been able to invade 
that branch of Government. They view 
with alarm the resistance to attempts to 
remove Communists, subversives, and 
perverts from the public payroll. They 
are particularly exercised over the mis¬ 
handling of the situation and conditions 
leading up to the present military activi¬ 
ties in Korea. They believe, and I am in 
complete harmony with them, that one 
of the most Important things to be done 
by this Government is to retire to private 
life the present Secretary of State, Dean 
G. Acheson, and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, Louis Johnson. They want this 
done Immediately. 

Mr. Speaker. I have resolutions 
adopted by the Mecosta County Republi¬ 
can Committee, setting forth their views 
on the more important questions before 
the public at this time. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks and include therein 
these resolutions in which I fully concur: 
Resolution for Submission to State and Na¬ 
tional Committees and to BizcHioAN Con- 
qrissmsn and Senators—Rsfusucan 
Whereas It Is becoming Increasingly evi¬ 
dent that TYuman party liners are going 
through an all-out effort to whitewash Tru¬ 
man-appointed high-ranking bureau and 
Cabinet members, and members of the State 
Department in particular as evidenced by 
the recent Senate investigation on the Me- 
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earthy charges—a report so misleading that 
one of the minority members, Senator Lodgs, 
submitted a 32-page minority report oppos¬ 
ing the majority (Democratic) report, and 
the other minority member. Senator Hick- 
ENi^opEK, wouldn’t even bother to Issue a 
retort: and 

Whereas It Is so patent that the bungling 
and InoptncsB of our State Department Is 
to a very large degree responsible for the 
very serious straits In which we find ourselves 
in Korea today—(If we may believe Brig. Gen. 
William Hoberts. recently returned from 
Korea for retirement from the United States 
Army, who stated when Interviewed on the 
west coast that it was due to State Depart¬ 
ment insistence that the South Koreans were 
not properly armed or instructed—that the 
State Department firmly forbade Instruction 
of anything but defensive tactics because it 
was afraid that the "South Koreans would 
wa<?,c war on the northern Koreans); and 

Whereas the empty boasts of Defense Sec¬ 
retary Johnson were to a large degree respon¬ 
sible for our lack of preparedness in the pres¬ 
ent Koreuii conflict as evidenced by his re¬ 
cent statements prior to Korea, that the 
United States w^as in the finest shape that 
it had ever been—that we had rothlng to 
worry about Insofar as warfare was concerned 
due to the "Becrot" weapons which were and 
had been developed—and his patent inabil¬ 
ity to bring about order and unity among 
the various branches of the armed forces— 
a situation which frankly has resulted, to¬ 
gether with the State Department’s bun¬ 
gling. In loss of American lives, loss of "face" 
for the United States throughout the Orient 
and the balance of the world; and 

Whereas the slipshod methods which 
characterize the conduct of our executive 
branch, the many Instances in which Presi¬ 
dent Truman has implicitly and tacitly put 
personal loyalty to friends and political ap¬ 
pointees above ‘loyalty to his country—a sit¬ 
uation which Is being negatively commented 
upon more and more by the man on the 
street—the evasive assurances of our troops* 
successes In Korea (which are refuted dally 
by reports from the Orient)—the seemingly 
BUperconfldent attitude struck by President 
Truman relative to the Korean situation; the 
lack of any coordinated program for the suc¬ 
cessful pursuit and fruition of this conflict 
at executive level; the misleading rt-ports as 
to the over-all picture on the Korean police 
action, and the constantly changing reports 
Issued from Washington regarding calling up 
of troops, draft. National Guard, etc., is con¬ 
stantly causing more and more distress, puz¬ 
zlement, and disgust on the part of the aver¬ 
age citizen of this section of the country: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the State and National Re¬ 
publican committees, every Michigan Repub¬ 
lican Senator and Congressman (and sane- 
thinking Democrats as well) be petitioned 
to enact legislation which will call for a 
thorough investigation into the State De¬ 
partment and Defense Department, begin¬ 
ning first with a request for the dismissal or 
resignations of Secretaries Acheson and 
Johnson; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be petitioned 
to forcefully and strongly urge the President 
of the United States to clean house and put¬ 
ting loyalty to his country above all else, re¬ 
move the deadwood from the various execu¬ 
tive bureaus which have caused so much con¬ 
cern In the past and at present; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress be petitioned 
to call for immediate 100-percent mobiliza¬ 
tion of all manpower and Industry to the end 
that we shall put ourselves on a national 
preparedness basis that will allow us to take 
care of the Korean situation with as much 
dispatch as possible, and to maintain a Na¬ 
tional Military Bstabllshment of such size 
and equipment that we will be able mili¬ 
tarily or psychologically to ward off the 
threat posed by Soviet Russia, and that, if 
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necessary, to pursue such ends by means of 
defensive aggression; and be it further 

Resolved, That legislation be passed by the 
Congress providing for the instant dismissal 
of any employee in any department for sus¬ 
pected disloyalty to the United States, if such 
legislation has not already been passed, be¬ 
cause we feel that to permit any person 
whose Integrity Is not far beyond reproach 
to serve the United States is to give Russia 
an open pipeline Into our Government se¬ 
crets; and be It further 

Resolved, That the very deepest and strong¬ 
est consideration be given by the State and 
national committees and Members of Con¬ 
gress to the resoUitlons listed above, due to 
the fact that Repxibllcans, and we might 
say a good many Democrats as well, are fed 
up with the vacillating policy of our National 
Government in this time of dire peril, and If 
firm steps are not taken to remedy the griev¬ 
ous situation existent, it will be remedied at 
the polls this full. 

Unanimously adopted by the Mecosta 
County Republican Committee, Paris Town¬ 
ship Hall, July 19. 1960. 


The War Takes on New Meaning in 
Northwest Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUPE OP RB1PRE8EN1ATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, Oklahoma’s Forty fifth Na¬ 
tional Guard Infantry Division, the fa¬ 
mous 1 hunderbird, has been called to 
the colors and will go into Federal service 
on September 1 for training at Camp 
Polk, La. Gov. Roy J. Turner, com¬ 
mander in chief of the guard, has made 
an ofticial announcement that the Forty- 
fifth has been alerted, stating that he 
was advised of such action by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Army. The Governor also 
announced that the Forty-fifth’s summer 
training camp at North Hood, Tex., 
previously set for August 6 to 20, has 
been canceled. 

Activation of Oklahoma's Forty-fifth 
National Guard Division will affect 
nearly 1,000 northwest Oklahoma men, 
according to Col. O. T. Autry, of Enid, 
commander of the One Hundred and 
Eighty-ninth Field Artillery Battalion. 
Mobilization will call heavily on men in 
the units located at Enid, Cherokee, 
Blackwell, Tonkawa. Alva, Ponca City, 
and many other Oklahoma towns, as 
well as the Chilocco Indian Agricultural 
School. 

Mr. Speaker, a very timely, thought¬ 
ful, and important editorial was pub¬ 
lished Friday, August 4. 1950, by the Enid 
li' -ning News, of Enid, Okla.» upon this 
subject, and it is as follows; 

The war on the other side of the world in 
Korea has suddenly taken on very real mean¬ 
ing In Enid, Garfield County, and northwest 
Oklahoma generally. Designation of the 
Forty-fifth Division as one of four National 
Guard divisions to be mobilized hits the city 
hard. In addition to great personal sacrifice 
on the part of the men and their families, 
the calling of the Forty-fifth will mean sacri¬ 
fice for the community as a whole. 


The same qualifications that make good 
soldiers also make good citizens. The more 
than 400 Enid men who will enter training 
in September are from the ranks of the 
city’s most productive and responsible citi¬ 
zens. MaJ. James B. Tlndle is a member 
of the city commission. Col. O. T. Autry, Lt. 
Col. Hurry H. Hughes, Capt. Jewel W. Ridge, 
and Lt. Hardin Wilkerson hold responsible 
positions In the school system. There are 
businessmen, skilled workers, students, 
farmers, clerks—ail doors and builders. 

It will not be easy to adjust to their ab¬ 
sence. But, as 111 wars past, the men them¬ 
selves sec the necessity of undertaking an 
unpleasant task and the community stLinds 
ready to make Its sacrifices. For all its un¬ 
pleasant aspects, the mobilization of the 
Forty-fifth Division does honor to the men 
who comprise it and to the communities 
from which they come. 

Tha Forty-fifth has a proud tradition. Its 
successes in Sicily, at Salerno, and Anzio 
and in the drive through southern France, 
into Germany form one ol the most hi*rolc 
chnpteis of the last war. Tlic fact that the 
division is one of the first called In the pres¬ 
ent emergency is evidence of its elficiency 
and state of readiness. 

Enit’ takes great pride in its units of the 
Forty-fifth. No one doubts but that they 
will give a good account of theiiu^elvcb if 
ovoiitB should require thoir active participa¬ 
tion on the hnt.tio fronts. 

Maj. Gen. James S. Styron, of Hobard, 
Okla., the commanding general of the 
Forty-fiftil, is quoted recently as saying: 

None of us like war, particularly the large 
number of veterans we have in offleers and 
top grades of noncoms, but wo seem to be 
in it, and there’s no looking back now. 

Further: 

Tlicro’s n rich heritage In the Thunder- 
bird history, and, although it Is somewhat 
of n dubious honor, It still is an honor to bo 
considered one of the Nation’s best outfits. 

Just 10 years ago the famous Forty- 
fifth Division was notified on August 33. 
1940, and the division went into Federal 
service on September 16,1940. The out¬ 
fit's first action In the war was in June 
1943. This was followed by 511 days of 
combat, including eight campaigns and 
four amphibious landings. 

Its front-line record earned for the 
Forty-fifth the title of the ‘Fightingest 
Outfit in World War II.” The Okla¬ 
homa men fought in Sicily, at Salerno, 
Anzio, and in southern France. Its first 
taste of war was July 10, 1943, in Sicily. 
The division fought its way over Bloody 
Ridge and helped capture Messina. 
Then came the Salerno landings on Sep¬ 
tember 10. The Forty-fifth went in and 
helped halt a German break-through 
and followed it up with 2 months of 
continuous fighting at Naples, Poggia, 
and the Benafro-Cassino district. 

The division saw 125 days of combat 
in the Rome-Arno campaign and came 
out fighting in spite of casualties that 
reached 118 percent of its original 
strength. Replacements from every 
State in the Union took the places of 
the men lost. The Forty-fifth landed 
in southern Prance, and on March 28, 
1846, fought its way across the Main 
River. On VE-day, May 9, 1946, the 
Forty-fifth was in Munich. 

Mr. Speaker, indeed, the Forty-fifth 
has a proud heritage and will give a good 
account of itself. 
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Profits Must Help Pay for the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, WALTER B. HUBER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri¬ 
day. I introduced H. R. 9344 to reimpose 
excess-profits taxes and I sincerely hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee will 
report this or similar legislation favor¬ 
ably in the very near future. 

The strongest instrument available for 
stabilizing the economy at the high pro¬ 
duction levels and preventing creeping 
inflation lies in a tax policy which takes 
back through taxes substantial portions 
of the funds which the Government 
pours into the economy in the purchase 
of war goods and services. Inflation does 
no one any good. Inflation will not 
produce extra output and thereby aid 
the defense effort. What it does is to 
raise the cost of living, make profits for 
the speculator and profiteer, create labor 
unrest, and add to the cost which the 
Government must pay for its defense 
materials. Costs of defense are sent 
spiraling to still higher and higher 
levels. 

An Indispensible element in any tax 
piogram for war or near war conditions 
is an excess-profits tax. No part of the 
population can be permitted to reap big 
profits out of war while another part 
of the population is fighting and sacri¬ 
ficing in military uniform. Ever since 
the first excess-profits tax was imposed 
during World War I, the American pub¬ 
lic has accepted, indeed, demanded, an 
excess-profits tax as a major instru¬ 
ment in preventing the enrichment 
which some are able to find in the ac¬ 
tivities necessary for preservation of the 
Nation against aggression. 

Corporate profits have been running 
at extraordinarily all-time high levels 
since the shooting of World War II 
stopped and reached a peak of nearly 
$34,000,000,000 in 1948. Preliminary es¬ 
timates indicate that in 1950 profits are 
again on the rise after having leveled off 
in 1949. 

In 1940, before we entered the war. the 
corporate profits before taxes amounted 
to $9,300,000,000. In 1950 it is expected 
that they will be more than four times 
that amount. Corporate profits can and 
must, therefore, make a substantial con¬ 
tribution toward defraying the current 
costs of war. Nothing can now be 
gained by postponing the taxation of 
these profits. Just as nothing can be 
gained through permitting further price 
increases and further inflation. Next 
year will be too late. 

The schedule of excess-profits rates 
contained in the bill which I have pro¬ 
posed will impose no hardship upon any 
corporation. The bill is drawn upon the 
structure, the regulations, and detail 
provisions of the World War II excess- 
profits tax. It preserves the alternative 
methods whereby the tax may be calcu¬ 
lated on either the invested capital basis 


or on the basis of average earnings for a 
base period. It preserves intact the pro¬ 
visions to take care of extraordinary in¬ 
dividual cases in which the specific for¬ 
mula might provide inequitable results. 
Recognizing the special problem of small 
businesses, a specific exemption of 
$25,000 is allowed. 

The bill is designed to apply to all ex¬ 
cess income accruing after July 1, 1950, 
which was to all intents and purposes 
the beginning date of the Korean war. 
Differences from the World War II law 
relate only to: First, the base period; 
and, second, the schedule of rates to be 
applied. The new base which has been 
selected is 75 percent of the average rate 
corporate profits for the 3 years 1947 
through 1949. The excess-profits tax 
will thus not apply to 75 percent of the 
average profit earned during these three 
base years when profits were running at 
record levels. It is only upon the top 25 
percent of the profits earned above that 
high average that the schedule of in¬ 
creasing rates will apply. The rates 
proposed begin at 65 percent and are 
stepped up to 100 percent when the net 
Income of a corporation goes 25 percent 
above the high levels of the base years. 


Growth of Marketing and Purchasing 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from News 
Bulletin for August 3. 1950, by Paul O. 
Peters: 

Growth of Marketing and Purchasing 
Cooperatives 

(Seasons 1932-33 to 1947-48, Inclusive, com¬ 
piled from Miscellaneous Report No. 137, 
Issued by the Farm Credit Administration) 


Table 1. —Number of farmers' marketing and 
purchasing associations 


Crop period 

Market inp: 
associations 

Turehaslnp 

ussociutions 

Totnl 

number 

1932-33. 

9,352 

1 

1,048 

11,000 

im-M . 

9,052 

1,818 

10,9(K) 

1934-35. 

K,794 

1,9(H( 

10. "(K) 

1935 30. 

8,3HH 

2,112 

10. m 

19‘U‘.-37. 

a 142 

2,001 

10, 74:4 

)937-3K. 

8,300 

2,tV(M) 

10, 000 

. 

8. KM) 

2,000 

10, 700 

1939-40. 

8,051 

2,049 

10, 700 

1940-41. 

7,943 

2.057 

10.0(H) 

lWl-42. 

7,824 

2.72<» 

10.5.50 

1942-43. 

7,708 

2.742 

10,450 

194.3-4*.. 

7,522 

2,778 

10, .300 

1944-45. 

7,4<M) 

2.760 

10,150 

n»4.5-40. 

7,378 

2,772 

10,150 

1946-47. 

7.208 

2,857 

10,125 

1947-4H. 

7,159 

2,976 

10,135 


Of the 10,136 cooperatives operating dur¬ 
ing the 1947-48 crop year, the Farm Credit 
Administration reports the marketing co-ops 
divided as follows: Cotton and products, 
514; dairy products, 2,091; fruits and vege¬ 
tables, 929; grain, dry beans, and rice, 2,233; 
livestock, 552; others, 840. 


Of the purchasing cooperatives, 2,879 were 
classified as local and 97 as large. 


Volume of business 


Year 

Marketing 

rurcliavsing 

Total 

19:42-33. 

$t, 199. .500,000 

$140, .5(K), 000 

$1,340,000.000 

1940-41. 

l,911.0lHI.000 

.309, (MM), (MK) 

2,280, IM)C,(K)0 

1943-44. 

4,4:«), ()(H). (MMl 

7.30,fM)0,()(M)i 

5,100, (MK), (KM) 

1047-48. 

7,195, (MK). (MK) 

1,440,000,000 

8,63.5, (MM), 000 


The statistics reveal that while the coop¬ 
eratives have decreased in number, the vol¬ 
ume of business has increased by 600 percent 
In marketing and over 1,000 percent In 
purchasing. 

The question arises now, Shall the Con¬ 
gress move to tax cooperative marketing and 
purchasing associations on their earnings, 
distributed back aa “patronage refunds" or 
“patronage dividends,” on a basis compara¬ 
ble to the tax on Individual enterprisers? 


Our Greatest Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following speech I 
made Saturday, August 5, 1950, at 
ground-breaking ceremony: 

Distinguished guests, ladles and gentle¬ 
men, I came down from Washington last 
night to be present for this occasion. This 
ground breaking marks a further distinct 
step forward In the development of Barks¬ 
dale Air Base. It means the beginning of the 
construction of 602 housing units on this 
base under the terms of a new law that we 
know In Washington as the Wherry plan. 
Such construction will furnish more work 
for our people and more homes for our people 
to live In. 

In a larger sense, this ground breaking to¬ 
day means not only a further expansion of 
Barksdale Air Base, it symbolizes an intensi¬ 
fication of our efforts to obtain adequate 
national security for our people. The time 
for maintaining small standing military 
forces has long since run its course; and for 
a long time to come, we as a people must 
maintain a much stronger national defense. 

This national readiness should provide for 
the greater Air Force of 70 air groups, the 
return to active service of much of the moth¬ 
balled Navy and a substantial expansion of 
our Army and Marine Corps. The President 
has estimated that over $10,000,000,000 more 
is needed entirely for our defense—more 
than the $13,200,000,000 already provided In 
the appropriation bill will be required, mak¬ 
ing a total to date of over $23,100,000,000 In 
all. in the next 12 mouths, for the defense 
of this Nation. Including the Korean action. 
The total budget of expenditures will, there¬ 
fore, be in the neighborhood of $50,000,000,- 
000—a record expenditure in a time of com¬ 
parative peace. 

As a matter of fact, we as a people are not 
exactly In a state of peace; and yet we are 
not In a state of war. We are In a condi¬ 
tion of neither war nor peace; we are In the 
twilight zone which may lead to the one or 
the other. This is a status which is difficult 
for any nation or any people; but this status 
Is especially difficult for a democracy. We 
are about to be surrounded by controls and 
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regulations which will effect our dally way 
oi living and which will most certainly an¬ 
noy us and vex us greatly. At the same time, 
wc are not at the point where the full flood 
of our patriotic emotions calls for all-out 
sacrlfilce or for all-out war. In such a con¬ 
dition we, the people of the United States, 
find ourselves; and wo do not know Just how 
long such conditions will remain with us. 

One thing we do know, however, and that 
Is that free nations have their backs to the 
wall with the odds against them greater than 
at any time since the Moslem invasion of 
Europe centuries ago. After the first World 
War, we chided our leaders that we did not 
assume our rightful place as a leader In world 
affairs. Perhaps It was a miserable mistake 
to have failed to work for the fruits of vlc- 
tf)ry after the end of World War I. Per¬ 
haps this failure more than anything else 
may have brought on the Second World War 
and may have been the reason for so many 
of the untoward events which have plagued 
civilization since the end of the early twen¬ 
ties. We cannot now fall to realize that tho 
United States has finally assumed a posi¬ 
tion of full leadership in the affairs of man¬ 
kind; and all of us know that this position 
carries with It an awful responsibility, a 
responsibility of using our influence to create 
a Just and a peaceful world. It carries with 
It the further necessity of hardships and 
privations which have not been too wide¬ 
spread In America during times of peace; 
and we may find that the burden of leader¬ 
ship in the affairs of mankind is especially 
heavy upon our people. 

At this point, we have no alternative. To 
turn hack to a condition of Isolation In the 
world Is but to court Immediate disaster 
and to give the world over to communism. 
It Is the road which promises short surcease 
Irom the burdens of the day; and it Is In 
efiect selling our birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Our only course Is to go ahead— 
push on In spite of the jKsrlls of the path 
and the hardships and sacrifices of the rough 
road. It Is the one chance of working this 
matter out so as to attain a lasting peace in 
our time. It is the one method of supporting 
the United Nations and making this great 
Organization work. 

In making this decision, our people are not 
beguiled or fooled. They know the mean¬ 
ing of more taxes and rationing and priva¬ 
tion. They know what It is to endure hard¬ 
ships and sacrifices. They know rigid econ¬ 
omy and austerity. In Government. It means 
the cutting down of useless and unnecessary 
expenditures. But it means far more than 
this. 

In the future, and for a long time to come, 
the United States must place national secu¬ 
rity first of all on Us list of boasted securi¬ 
ties. Before any problem affecting the lives 
of our people la solved or before any prob¬ 
lem effecting the development of our great 
land Is approached, we must first provide for 
national defense. Wo must do this If we are 
to live and survive In a world threatened 
constantly by dictators. We must do this If 
wc arc to remain free men—not slaves to a 
communistic tyranny. Irrigation, reclam.'^- 
tlon, power development, Internal Improve¬ 
ments-—may all be pushed aside for the time 
being In the face of the urgent need for self- 
preservation. Government economy alone is 
not enough. It Is going to take Government 
sacrifice and Government austerity and 
rugged honesty. 

Even more closely home, may come the 
burden of family sacrifices and economy. As 
a people, we may, for the time being, be com¬ 
pelled to forego the boast of our great na¬ 
tional American prosperity and high stand¬ 
ard of living—with an automobile for each 
family and each Individual of each family; a 
radio set for every home and every room in 
the home, a television set, a family washing 
machine and many other things which so 
many of vn accept as every-day necessities 
and requirements under our American stand¬ 


ard of life. This may be port of the post¬ 
war requirement of world leadership In our 
all-out effort to provide for a lasting world 
peace. This may be part of the cost to make 
the world secure that our grandsons and 
their sons may not be called upon periodi¬ 
cally to leave their homes and offer their lives 
on a foreign field of battle. 

My friends. I regret that this speech must 
bo somber on such a happy occasion as that 
of the beginning of construction of 692 homes 
for enlisted men and officers of the Air Force. 
Providing homes for those who need them 
Is always a happy occasion, whether It be 
within or without the Armed Forces. We re¬ 
joice with the commanding officer of this 
great air base that the beginning of this 
work will mark our active efforts to provide 
long-needed housing for Air Force person¬ 
nel. It will mean a more contented ^rrlson 
with a far greater percentage of rcenllst- 
menta. It will mean a finer and a greater 
Barksdale Air Base, a greater national defense 
and a stronger, although perhaps for tho 
time being a less comfortable, Nation. For 
It is only by strength and sacrifice In times 
such as these that our priceless liberties and 
our sacred heritage shall be preserved to our 
children and to succeeding generations. 

As I look around me today I see oth¬ 
ers whose forebears have gone through the 
pioneer days of toil and privation. Our peo¬ 
ple hewed a Nation out of a wilderness and 
brought It to full maturity through effort 
and sacrifice. In two great world wars dur¬ 
ing my lifetime, our people have shown 
courage and stoicism and sacrifice; and to¬ 
day, in far-off Korea, our boys are making 
the supreme sacrifice on the field of battle. 
Our people know what to expect. They are 
accustomed to sacrifice, and they also know 
that our American heritage has been ob¬ 
tained and maintained through the years 
only by sacrifice and privation. I am satis¬ 
fied that they have the courage and will 
meet the test. 


California Farm Bureau Says Broadcasting: 

Esf ential to As:riculture 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CAUPORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 31, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the information of you and my other 
distinguished colleagues, the text of the 
following re.solution. It is self-explan¬ 
atory, This resolution was first adopted 
at their convention in my home city of 
Long Beach on November 20. 1947, and 
again readopted at their annual busi¬ 
ness sessions, in 1948 and 1949, 

I have noticed that several of my dis¬ 
tinguished colleagues have heretofore 
extended their remarks on ndated sub¬ 
jects to this important resolution. For 
instance. Hor, Carl Hinshaw on May 5, 
1949; Hon. Clinton Anderson, January 
19, 1950; Hon. Tom Connally, Februaiy 
1, 1950; Hon. O. C. Fisher, July 11,1950; 
and others: 

CLEAR Channel REsoLtmoN—C alifornia 
State Grange Annual Meeting, 1049 

California State Grange In annual meeting, 
Sacramento, Calif., la aware of the threat to 
clear channel radio Btatlona In legislation 
pending before both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States. We are also concerned 
over possible detrimental action by the 


North American Regional Broadcasting Con¬ 
ference now in session in Montreal, Canada, 
The California State Grange requests that 
this conference allow no duplication of 
American clear channel broadcasting fre¬ 
quencies by foreign countries. We further 
urge that the rights of rural radio listeners 
In the United States be protected and that 
we be heard by the United States delegation 
to the conference if any such action Is con¬ 
templated. 

The California State Grange reiterate?; Its 
previous position that there be no further 
break-down In the number of clear chaiinel 
radio 8tatloj\B. Wo oppose any legislative 
measure that would limit In any way the 
ability of clear channel stations to servo 
rural people. Wc further vigorously rcq^iest 
that tho Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion allow clear channel radio stations cuf- 
ficleut power to serve adequately rural areas 
now receiving little or no service. 

Passed unanimously, November 18, 1949. 


Auitin Crampi Malik’s Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from New Orleans States of Au¬ 
gust 4, 1950: 

Austin Cramps Malik's Style 

On the UN diplomatic front, our line is 
holding, thanks to the astute, forcelul gen¬ 
eralship of our chief delegate, Warren U. 
Austin. 

Ho has had to fight an enemy who occupies 
the commanding ground of the battle scene, 
the chairmanship of the Security Council. 
Since August 1, that position has been held 
bv Soviet delegate Jakob A. Malik, 

Despite this Red advantage, Austin has 
tought an aggressive battle that has kept 
the Soviet chairman from Imposing his will 
on the Council. 

And In the course of his struggle to keep 
Russia from diverting the council from Its 
initiated course against the Red aggressors In 
Korea, Austin has provided the world with 
vigorous diplomatic passages that are a far 
cry from tho usual menlymouth stuff bandied 
about In the strlpcd-panto circles. 

HIg refusal to enter Into a suggested “deal” 
for tho settlement of the Korean war was 
enhanced by; 

“So long as men are dying in defense of tho 
United Nations, this council will not wish to 
cheapen their suffering or sully their heroism 
by seeming to eiigugo in tho ccmslderatlou of 
deals,” 

That kind of language will go far to coun¬ 
teract the propaganda harvest Russia expects 
to reap from the speeches of Its Mullk In the 
Security Council. 

It Is obvious that one of the main reasons 
Russia returned to participation In the Se¬ 
curity Council was to use It as a sounding 
board for propaganda. The strategy is f('r 
Malik to sound off as often aa possible on 
the theme that the United States la the ag¬ 
gressor in Korea; that tho Soviet Is the fer¬ 
vent seeker of peace. 

For Instance, he declared that Austin’s 
resolution for localization of the conflict was 
diplomatic language that really meant: To 
increase and expand the conflict, Increase tho 
munitions, and the flying fortresses. 

For a dictator nation to occU'^o opposi¬ 
tion or aggression that the dictator nation 
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Itself is plotting Is an old routine. Tou 
would hardly expect anyone to be fooled by 
It. But the Russians remember another 
maxim that accompanies this sort of trick¬ 
ery, And that is that a lie repeated often 
enough will be believed as truth by many 
people. 

To the Russians, the United Nations Secu¬ 
rity Council Is a good stage on which to 
present their act. Thanks to Delegate 
Austin, the Soviet act is being loused up. 


The Federal Incentive Income-Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention an ad¬ 
dress delivered by Prank Wilbur Main. 
CPA, of the firm of Main & Co., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., public accountants, at the 
Twelfth Annual Institute on Accounting, 
Ohio State University, May 19. 1950. 

The subject of the address is the Fed¬ 
eral Incentive Income-Tax Plan. The 
subject matter is such as to challenge the 
thoughtful consideration of all who are 
interested in the subject of a proper basis 
for our tax structure. The thoughts ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Main in his address take 
on greater significance and importance 
because of his many years of activity in 
the field of public accounting. The ex¬ 
perience he has gained and the high 
repute in which he is held in his profes¬ 
sion entitle anything said by Mr. Main 
on the subject of taxation to the greatest 
consideration and attention. 

I Include the address to which I have 
referred as part of my remarks. It is 
as follows; 

The Federal Incentive Income-Tax Plan 

It Is a pleasure and a privilege to meet with 
BO many outstanding certified public ac¬ 
countants, educators, and leaders In busi¬ 
ness, finance, and Industry. 

The Federal incentive Income-tax plan 
has been before the country for the past 5 
years and has been subject to wide discus¬ 
sion, Including opposition as well as com¬ 
mendations. The plan was first presented 
to Congress and to selected groups In April 
1946 and was based on 2 years* careful 
research and specialized study by my part¬ 
ners and myself, preceded by more than 30 
years’ experience, both extensive and inten¬ 
sive, in the field of Federal taxation. Since 
that time there have been three revisions of 
the plan, the last being that of April 1950. 
No change has ever been made In the plan’s 
basic philosophy or structure. Modifica¬ 
tions appear only In the proposed exemp¬ 
tions and rates of taxation. 

The Federal incentive Income-tax plan Is 
based on an entirely new concept of Federal 
taxation, namely, the taxation of Income 
rather than the taxation of Individuals and 
corporations. This taxing of Income auto¬ 
matically simplifies the tax structure. This 
new concept Is accomplished by identical 
rates for individuals and corporations, with 
the same general exemptions, same gradua¬ 
tions, same celling, and by freeing dividends 
from taxation In the hands of the recipients. 
This simplified tax structure, if adopted, will 
completely neutralize the question as to 
whether business is done as a corporation, 
a partnership, or an individual. 


Specifically, this tax plan will eliminate 
what are probably the greatest sources of 
difficulty and controversy In our present 
Income-tax structure. These are: 

1. The taxing, at different rates, of identi¬ 
cal amounts of Income, depending solely on 
the manner in which the business is 
conducted. 

2. The reasonableness of salaries and other 
compensation of corporation officers who are 
also major stockholders. 

3. All the quesUons In respect to unneces¬ 
sary accumulation of surplus. 

4. The double taxation of dividends. 

While the accomplishment of simplicity in 

the tax structure was a primary purpose in 
the devising of the Federal incentive Incomo- 
tpx plan. It was secondary to the recognized 
necessity of bringing about Incenllvo In our 
national economy. 

This incentive we would accomplish by 
raising exemptions so that there will bo 
more income in the hands of all taxpayers. 
We have especially in mind those who are 
dependent on fixed incomes, from pensions 
or otherwise, and so are unable to adjust 
their Incomes to the inflationary trend. 
This is only one part, however, of the incen¬ 
tive feature. The other is to place a celling 
on the taxation of any income, and thus to 
provide funds for investment both In already 
established concerns and in new and risk- 
taking ventures. 

Specifically, we would raise the exemption 
of single individuals from $600 to $1,000; of 
married couples from $1,200 to $2,000; of 
corporations to $2,000; but leave the exemp¬ 
tion for dependents at $600. The graduated 
scale of taxes we propose ranges from 15 
percent on net taxable Income, after all 
allowable deductions and exemptions, to 60 
percent on all net taxable income over $60.- 
000. By placing a limit of 50 percent on any 
part of taxable income, and by freeing divi¬ 
dends from taxation, a substantial incentive 
is provided for Investment. 

The freeing of dividends In Itself not only 
would bring about increased Investment, but 
also would probably result in relieving sound 
companies from fixed indebtedness. In¬ 
vestors, in our opinion, would much prefer 
a dividend on which they pay no taxes rather 
than interest on which they do pay taxes. 
In such cases, Uncle Sam would not lose any¬ 
thing, Inasmuch as the interest Is now free 
of taxation to the corporation but is subject 
to taxation on the recipient; on the other 
hand, under the Federal incentive income- 
tax plan the dividend Income would be sub¬ 
ject to taxation on the corporation but would 
be free of tax on the recipient. 

Inflation can only be leveled off and con¬ 
trolled, we believe, by Increased production. 
This Involves two factors: First, Increased 
ability to buy on the part of all citizens, and 
second. Increased Investment on the part of 
those with surplus Income. 

You may bo interested in the background 
and philosophy of the Federal incentive in¬ 
come-tax plan and in the response which we 
have received to it. 

In April 1945, we stated that the present 
Federal taxing structure needed not so much 
amendment and adjustment, which would 
further complicate an already very compli¬ 
cated system of taxation, but rather a com¬ 
plete overhauling. Our present tax structure 
Is geared to war economy. What we must 
have Is a taxing philosophy patterned for 
years of peacetime living. 

Lot me review briefly our Federal taxing 
structure and the factors that have con¬ 
trolled its development. 

As early as 1909 we had an excise corpo¬ 
ration Income tax. In 1913 the income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution was passed, 
and graded income taxes became possible. 
Those taxes, however, did not amount to 
much until 1917. when the impact of the 
First World War brought about the necessity 
of drastic increases in taxes, with the re¬ 


sultant high normal and surtaxes for Indi¬ 
viduals, and high normal and excess profits 
taxes for corporations. In the 1918 act the 
taxes were Increased still more. 

In the years that followed there were re¬ 
ductions and then further Increases, cul¬ 
minating, during the Second World War, in 
the very high normal and surtaxes for Indi¬ 
viduals and normal, surtaxes, and excess- 
profits taxes for corporations. In addition 
to these taxes, there were the victory tax 
on Individuals and the capital stock tax on 
corporations. One major objective of all 
these very high taxes was to siphon off the 
income of individuals so they would not have 
the money to buy the articles and products 
that either did not exist or wore very scarce. 
Another objective was to take away from the 
corporations all excess profits, so that they 
would not profit unduly from wartime 
activities. 

During the war period a single person 
with a net Income o'’ $1,600 before personal 
exemption paid a Federal tax of $230; a mar¬ 
ried couple without dependents with a net 
Income of $2,500 paid a Federal tax of $360. 
In the case of high individual Incomes, the 
rates rose to in excess of 90 percent. The 
rates for corporations rose to extremely high 
percentages. The purposes were sound and 
the desired results were attained. As an in¬ 
dication of the accomplishment of these 
taxes, the number of tax returns Increased 
from approximately seven to eight million in 
1940 to forty-odd million in 1945. 

The excess-profits taxes on corporations 
have been eliminated; likewise we no longer 
have the victory tax. There have been some 
adjustments in exemptions and tax rates, and 
we now have the benefit of split Incomes 
for married couples. For the calendar year 
1950, It Is estimated that under the present 
law there will be about 65,000,000 income- 
tax returns. 

Under the Federal Incentive income-tax 
plan, with our assumption of national in¬ 
come for the year 1960, there would be about 
35.000,000 income-tax returns, or approxi¬ 
mately five times the number in 1940, We 
would relieve 20,000,000 taxpayers of income- 
tax liability. 

You may well say, “Why should there be 
20,000,000 less income-tax payers?” Our 
answer to that Is, first, that Income taxes are 
threatening the living standards of many 
in the lower economic brackets; and second, 
that citizens with lower incomes pay the 
greater part of the excise taxes. By the way, 
those excise taxes now approximately equal 
the total Income of the Federal Government 
from all sources in the year 1940. In other 
words, an amount equaling all the Federal 
receipts in 1940 is now being paid through 
the taxes on amusements, tobacco, liquor, 
gasoline, and the various miscellaneous ex¬ 
cises. It is at once apparent that these taxes 
are largely paid by those in the lower Income 
groups, because of the simple fact that they 
comprise most of pur population. 

The first Federal incentive Income-tax 
plan proposed in April 1945 was based on a 
postwar national Income of $160,000,000,000, 
and a Federal budget of $25,500,000,000. 
Other tax proposals made at that same time 
were based on a postwar national Income of 
$100,000,000,000, with a possibility that it 
might reach $125,000,000,000. These plans 
were also generally based on an assumed Fed¬ 
eral budget of from bixteen to eighteen bil¬ 
lion dollars. Why were we so far out of lino 
with other proposals In our assumptions of 
national income and Federal budget? Let 
me give you a little economic background. 

The national Income, during the period 
from 1932 to 1940. had varied from approxi¬ 
mately $40,000,000,000 to $78,000,000,000. 
The highest national income this country 
had ever had before the Second World War 
was that of 1929, namely, $83,000,000,000. 
The f^ederal budget, during this same pe¬ 
riod, viz, from 1932 to 1940. had varied from 
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approilmately $4,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,- 
000, the Oovenunent take averaging approxl- 
ixnately 11 percent per year. Our Federal 
debt, which had been on an almost stationary 
level of $2,500,000,000 from the Civil War to 
the First World War, had increased to $25,- 
500,000,000 as a result of the First World War. 
Along with many other Americans, I person¬ 
ally was much concerned by this great in¬ 
crease. The late Andrew W. Mellon, Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, advocated a reduction 
in Income taxes at the close of World War I. 
This advice was followed, and the tax incen¬ 
tives resulted in expanded business, which 
produced suffleient Government revenue to 
reduce the debt in a few years to $16,500,000,- 
000. Then came the thirties, and at the time 
we entered the Second World War, ovir debt 
was approximately $45,000,000,000. However, 
we were a richer country than 1 had realized 
in 1918 and 1910, and this debt was handled 
more easily than I had anticipated. 

With the advent of the Second World War, 
it was necessary to win, whatever the cost. 
Our estimate In April 1945 was that our Fed¬ 
eral debt would go to approximately $300,- 
000,000,000. Our studies also convinced us 
that with this debt and with our obligations 
to our veterans, a large army and navy, and 
many other additional expenses, the mini¬ 
mum budget that we could expect would be 
at least $25,500,000,000. 

How were we going to raise a budget of 
twenty-five billion five hundred million dol¬ 
lars? Certainly not from income such as we 
had in 1932, or from the income we had In 
IWO, or from an Income of one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty-five billion dollars, 
tuch as many predicted In 1945. During the 
period from 1932 to 1940, a.s already stated, 
the Government take had been approximate¬ 
ly 11 percent per year. We figured that the 
Government perhaps could take 16 percent 
without permanently endangering the na¬ 
tional economy. With a budget of $26,600,- 
000,000, and a Government take of 16 percent, 
a national Income of at least one hundred 
and sixty billion would be required. 

We now doubt very much that the Gov¬ 
ernment can continue to trke as much as 16 
percent without further puffing up our In¬ 
come through Inflationary forces. In 1946, 
before the national Income reached one hun¬ 
dred and sixty billion, we went on record In 
Washington and elsev'here that we were not 
at all in doubt that the national income 
would go to $160,000,000,000 and beyond. We 
were certalr that without a sound Incentive 
tax plan, geared to peace, the national Income 
could not be held at this figure, and that we 
would be faced with ever-rising inflation un¬ 
til such tlm< as wo had a sound taxing plan, 
together with economy In our national ad¬ 
ministration. A sound taxing plan Is not the 
only rtop necessary for the elimination of In¬ 
flation and for the establishment of a sound 
economy, but, in our opinion, it is a most 
Important one. It should bo followed close¬ 
ly, perhaps It would be better to say accom¬ 
panied, by economy In the administration. 

While our plan. In 1945, was based on a na¬ 
tional Income of one hundred and sixty bil¬ 
lion, our current revision Is based on the as¬ 
sumption that personal Income iii 1050 will 
amount to two hundred thirty-seven billion 
five hundred million, and that there will be 
thirty-five billion of corporate compiled net 
profits. Whether or not we seem today to be 
a little high in our estimate does not greatly 
matter, because the inflationary forces are 
still at work, and if our forecast is high today, 
it will, we believe, be low before too much 
time has elapsed. 

Now as to the reception given to the Fed¬ 
eral incentive income-tax plan, and the re¬ 
action of the public and interested groups— 
at the time the plan was first proposed, we 
thought that we could anticipate the criti¬ 
cism which we would receive. We felt that 
such criticism would center largely around 
the complete freeing of dividends and the 


placing of a limit of 60-percent tax on any 
Income. This did not prove to be the case. 

The first criticism received was that in the 
postwar period It would be impossible to 
have a national Income of $160,000,000,000. 
You will recall that there was a great deal of 
agitation In the closing months of the war 
to make certain that our national Income did 
not drop too drastically and thus bring about 
mass unemployment. The New York Sun, 
on June 1,1945, had a very interesting review 
of the plan. The editorial writer stated, 
however, that inasmuch as the plan was 
based on an assumed national postwar In¬ 
come of $160,000,000,000, it was quite im¬ 
practical. The writer did, however, com¬ 
mend a private citizen for interest in this 
matter. There was also a great deal of 
criticism In respect to an assumed budget 
of $26,500,000,000. I was practically re¬ 
ferred to as an advocate of Government ex¬ 
travagance. The passage of time has more 
than taken care of these two criticisms. 

There was likewise a great deal of criti¬ 
cism in respect to raising the exemptions. 
It was and is still felt by many that every¬ 
body ought to pay some share of the cost of 
Government. Actually everybody does, 
through the multiplicity of hidden taxes. 
The fact 8oem.s to be overlooked that If we 
are to have a sound, healthy economy, as 
well as decent and equitable society, we 
must leave in the hands of all citizens, and 
particularly in the hands of those depend¬ 
ent on pensions and other fixed incomes, 
sufficient to live with some degree of com¬ 
fort. The inflation has already gone so far 
that if such people are completely relieved 
from taxation, a fixed Income of say $100 per 
month, which at one time was a rather sub¬ 
stantial amount, will not now provide any 
great comfort. 

Perhaps the feature of our proposal which 
has been most criticized is that we would 
raise the corporation tax on all taxable In¬ 
come over $60,000 from the present 38 per¬ 
cent to 60 percent. ITie principal objection 
to this is duo to the theory, on the part of 
many, that corporations actually do not pay 
taxes—that they only pass them on. Our 
answer to this is that all taxpayers pass their 
taxes on as best they can. The workman 
asks for Increased wages; corporations raise 
their prices; the professional man endeavors 
to raise his fees—all succeed to a certain ex¬ 
tent. hut nobody Is too well satisfied with 
the manner in which he passes on taxes. 
There is one great group, however, that has 
not been able to pass on the taxes, and that 
is the pensioners and the others who are 
dependent on fixed incomes. 

One answer to the criticism against raising 
corporation taxes has been that the Govern¬ 
ment has to have a certain amount of money. 
While our original plan and the first revision 
provided for a celling of taxation of 60 per¬ 
cent, we felt. Just before the cold war became 
quite hot. that with the reduced Government 
spending which then appeared to be in the 
offing the maximum ceiling could bo reduced 
to 40 percent. This is the percentage that we 
had planned to propose on our second revi¬ 
sion, but with the changed conditions such 
a maximum would not have been honest, 
since it would not have provided sufficient 
revenue. 

Blven with a maximum of 50 percent on 
corporations, our studies also convinced us 
that corporate stockholders would be bettor 
off for several reasons. In the first place, 
their dividends would be free of taxation. In 
the second place. In order to provide the 
officers with the Income to which they ore 
entitled. If the Individual paid no more than 
50 percent on any part of his income it would 
not be necessary for as large salaries to be 
paid at the higher levels. With an economy 
expanding on a sound basis, we are also con¬ 
vinced that a 60-percent tax on the corporate 
Income that would be earned would be better 
than the 38 percent In an economy which 


has been expanding very largely through In¬ 
flationary forces. 

While there has been some criticism of the 
incentive Income tax plan, there has been a 
great deal of commendation, too. More and 
more citizens are becoming Interested in it. 
We were naturally quite pleased that Life 
magazine, in its February 13, 1950, issue, re¬ 
ferred to this plan as one of four proposals 
now under consideration. We were also 
pleased with articles by Mr. O. A. Price, 
president of Westlnghouso Electric Corp., in 
reference to the Federal Incentive income tax 
plan which appeared in Fortune and Coronet 
magazines. While many in Washington and 
elsewhere know about the plan, this Is a tre¬ 
mendously big country, and, after all, many 
still do not know about It. If you believe the 
plan is meritorious, and that its enactment 
would be a good thing for our country, I hope 
you will say so to your Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen. 

1 thank you. 


What Are We Fighting For? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 
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Thursday, July 27,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Raymond Moley, outstanding news 
columnist for Newsweek, in its issue of 
August 7, asks a most pertinent ques¬ 
tion. What are we fighting for? I com¬ 
mend it to the attention of all Membcis 
of this body and 1 include it at this point 
in my remarks: 

The Korean operation once more remlnda 
us of the critical needs of considering again 
the distinction between immediate military 
victory and the steady pursuit of long-term 
International political objectives. 

This broad question Is the subject of a 
little book, Great Mistakes of the War. by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, perhaps this country’s 
must penetrating military writer. Baldwin’s 
criticism in pregnant with meaning lor the 
present and the future, as well as the past. 

The deep meaning of International poli¬ 
tics is that we live In the n-ndst of living 
forces, movements, and all sorts of national 
ambitions. The absence of war does not 
mean freezing these forcce. Nntlon.s guided 
by wise and lar-reachlng foreign policy take 
account of them and adjust their permanent 
policy to the ultimate preservation of their 
interests and Ideals. Since they generally 
seek peace on terms favorable to their own 
security, they take account of the possible 
aggressions of other nations. There was 
plenty of evidence of Communist purposes 
long before the Second World War began. 
But brushing this danger aaldo and ignoring 
the more worldly wise Churchill, Roosevelt 
and his military high command concentrat¬ 
ed upon the quickest military decision 
against the German and Japanese alliance. 

Baldwin puts his point in these words: 
“Our major American wartime errors were 
all part and parcel of our political Imma¬ 
turity. We fought to win, period. We did 
not remember that wars are merely an ex¬ 
tension of politics by oilier means; that wars 
have objectives; that wars without objectives 
represent particularly Benselcss slaughters; 
that unless a nation is to engage In an un¬ 
limited holocaust those objectives must be 
attainable by the available strength, limited 
by the victor’s capacity to enforce them and 
the willingness of the vanquished state to 
accept them; and that the general objective 
of war is a more stable peace.” 
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It seems strange that two master politi¬ 
cians on the domestic scene like Roosevelt 
and Truman have been unable to compre¬ 
hend this point. But In domestic politics 
the candidate looks only to the next election 
or two. He cannot chart a course for decades 
and generations. 

Some of the mistakes that resulted from 
mistaken policy were the unready Philip¬ 
pines, the refusal to adopt ChurchlU’s "soft 
underbelly" strategy, unconditional sur¬ 
render, the Morgenthau plan, the pause be¬ 
fore Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, Winaiit’s 
permission for Russian encirclement of Ber¬ 
lin, and the unnecessary use of the atom 
bomb on Japanese cities. Then there was 
capitulation to the Russians at Yalta. 

The Truman regime continued this course 
In the wanton destruction of German and 
Japanese industry under the direction of the¬ 
oretical social reformers and of military peo¬ 
ple Ignorant of either politics or economics. 
Finally, there was the Acheson policy in 
Asia. 

All this is not second-guessing, as the rec¬ 
ord will show. 

Years of war and years of peace are indis¬ 
tinguishable when the course of a nation's 
policy Is unrolled. Wise nations have had 
such policies. There was Bismarck’s Ger¬ 
many, and England from Chatham to 
Churchill. Changes In party ascendency 
should not alter these deep currents of for¬ 
eign policy. But in the past 2 years Acheson 
has reversed Seward, Blaine, Hay, Root, 
Hoover, and Stlmson In the Orient. And the 
Nation stands perlously on the edge of an un¬ 
charted wllderncs.s, without a policy and with 
still indeterminate resources. 

The question Is now raised whether vast 
expenditures shall be made In lives and ma¬ 
teriel in land operations or whether we shall 
continue the operation with the Air Force 
and the Navy. Baldwin makes the point 
that Japan was reduced to the point of sur¬ 
render without a land Invasion and before 
the atom bomb was dropped. Korea is 
smaller, and we are based on Japan. We 
must also consider this operation as a back¬ 
ground for future possible engagements on 
a similar scale or on the wide continent of 
Europe. The road ahead Is long and our re¬ 
sources, however great, are limited. Let us 
look to our political objectives and guide 
ourselves accordingly. 


Mobilize Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M.LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. August 7, 1950 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
editors of the small-town newspapers 
frequently have a better appreciation of 
the problems confronting Congress than 
do the editors of the metropolitan dailies. 

I desire to extend my remarks and in¬ 
clude a paragraph from the Lovilia 
(Iowa) Press, edited and published by 
Mr. Gayle M. Bennett, a young man of 
character and ability who served in the 
Armed Forces during the recent war 
with distinction and credit and is now 
publishing a very fine small-town news¬ 
paper. The editorial is as follows: 

The problem of complete or partial mobil¬ 
ization of the military and the civilian econ¬ 
omy is plaguing the administration. 

However, the Nation must realize that 
there is a dehiiite possibility of another wide- 


scale war. Partial mobilization will cause 
the least convenience and cost much less at 
the moment, but If we are plunged Into an¬ 
other terrible war, it may also be disastrous. 

A crystal ball for Congressmen at this time 
might be appropriate, but we don’t have 
much faith in them either. 

It might save money and many lives If 
this Nation mobilized for war now and pre¬ 
pared to stave off any attack. We already 
know how costly It is to have too little, too 
late. The next time might see our way of 
life go up in smoke, and our freedoms cannot 
he regained, once lost, through the expendi¬ 
ture of money. 


America’s Most Rugged Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous con.sent. I am inserting 
in the Record, an article by the Hon¬ 
orable Richard Neuberger on the Lewis 
and Clark Trail. Dick Neuberger is 
America's outstanding authority on the 
American Northwe.st and I commend the 
article to the membership of the House 
not only because it is well written but 
because it shows there are still fron¬ 
tiers for the people of our country to 
develop. 

The article, from the Portland Ore¬ 
gonian of July 23,1950, follows: 

America’s Most Rugged Highway—Costly 

Road Being Pushed Through Idaho Wilder¬ 
ness 

(By Richard L, Neuberger) 

Gen. William Tccum.seh Sherman, of "War 
Is hell” fame, also said something else. 
While serving as chief of Etaff of the United 
States Army In 1877, the old leader of Civil 
War troops said: "Prom all reports received 
at the War Department, the Lolo Trail in 
Idaho Territory must bo the mrxst terrible 
trail on the North American continent.’’ 

A road over this formidable route now Is 
within 35 miles of completion. When con¬ 
struction ends, the road will he the first 
highway ever thrust across the vast Salmon 
River wilderness of Idaho, the most im¬ 
mense roadless area In the Nation. 

Eastward out of the remote Idaho settle¬ 
ment of Kooskia, men have hacked a 26- 
foot roadway along ledges of solid granite. 
Westward through pine forests from Lolo 
Hot Springs in Montana, crews have cleared 
a corridor for 19 spectacular miles. 

The closing of the breach will make ac¬ 
cessible to tourists a succession of mile-deep 
canyons and rocky peaks never beloro 
glimpsed from a tonneau. It also will reduce 
the distance by car between the seacost cities 
of the Pacific Northwest and the population 
centers of western Montana—Missoula. 
Butte, and Helena. 

On the maps this route Is known officially 
as Idaho State Highway 9. However, to the 
people of this backwoods realm It Is the 
"Lewis and Clark Trail,” The first white 
men to trudge across the continent were also 
the first to use the Lolo Trail. On this 
tortuous path, worn by many generations of 
tribal moccasins, Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark were 7ost in dark chasms and 
desperately divided a half-starved timber 
wolf among their 27 fuUowers as food. 


The Journals of the celebrated explorers 
record the Lolo Trail os by far the grimmest 
phase of the 2-year trek which planted the 
American flag on the shores of the Pacific. 
In the 1870’s the Second United States Cav¬ 
alry under Gen. Oliver O. Howard pursued 
the Nez Perce Indians up the Clearwater and 
Lochsa watersheds, through which the Lolo 
Trail dips and circles. 

The terrain was so pocked with frightening 
ravines that Chief Joseph, leader of the Nez 
Perce, could pitch camp within sight of the 
troops and still know they would be unable 
to establish contact with him in less than 
24 hours. Hardened veterans of the Indian 
wars, many chevrons and service stripes rib¬ 
bing their blue tunics, dismounted to lead 
their horses gingerly over perilous switch- 
bneks. 

The awesome aspects of this scenery are 
reflected In prodigious construction costs for 
Idaho Highway 9. 

The average expenditure per mile Is $116,- 
000, and this takes care only of surfacing and 
drainage. Bridges and gravel are not In¬ 
cluded. A number of l-mlle stretches have 
required $200,000 apiece. Near the Idaho end 
of the road, where pneumatic drills and ex¬ 
plosives must erode away the frowning blulfs 
above the Lochsa. one particular mile cost 
a fabulous $304,000. 

Engineers of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads point out that this sum, merely for 
advance work on a two-lane highway, may 
well approach some sort of national record. 
It also explains why completion of the road 
has been long delayed. 

A highway over the Lolo Trail first was 
planned in 1920, according to James Reid, 
chief engineer of Idaho’s bureau of high¬ 
ways. In the beginning it was a project of 
the United States Forest Service, for the road 
invades three huge national forests: the Nez 
Perce, the Clearwater, and the Lolo. Not 
until Just before World War II, however, did 
pioneering survey crews of the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Public Roads map a route up the 
Iiochsa River and across the summit of Lolo 
Pass. "Most rugged and cantankerous coun¬ 
try I ever was In,” summed up the foreman 
of this venturesome undertaking. 

Some idea of the wilderness pierced by the 
Lewis and Clark Highway may be gained 
from the fact that the finished Alaska High¬ 
way, breasting the mighty solitudes of the 
Yukon Territory cost $47,600 a mile. This is 
considerably less than one-half the $116,000 
budgeted for each mile between Kooskia and 
Lolo Hot Springs. 

Idaho Highway No. 9 received its greatest 
Impetus when a Federal prison camp was 
opened near the hamlet of Lowell In 1943. 
Conscientious objectors and other prisoners 
hung in rope slings from the precipices and 
helped to hew a rocky ledge along the 
Lochsa. This closed the breach between the 
Idaho and Montana ends of the road to 35 
miles; it will be down to 33 by this summer. 

Ultimate completion of the spectacular 
highway depends entirely upon how fast the 
necessary funds are allocated by the United 
Slates Government and by the State of Idaho. 
In the nreanwhlle, motorists can cover the 
graded sections which already have been 
completed. These stretches of 26-foot, grav¬ 
eled roadbed get cars deeper into the Salmon 
River fastnesses than ever before. 

Missoula is the principal transportation 
center to reach road’s end in Montana, It 
Ilea on United States Highway No. 10 and 
also la served by the main lines of the Nrsrth- 
ern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. Missoula Is the seat of the 
University of Montana, sprawling at the base 
of Sentinel Peak, and boasts one of the most 
modern hotels In the Rocky Mountain region, 
the Florence. 

Lewiston, where the Clearwater River 
pours Its glacial tribute Into the Snake, Is 
the Idaho portal for this wilderness saga. 
Sixty miles of road, all except eight of It 
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hard-surfaced, connect Lewiston and Koos- 
kla. U S 95 serves Lewiston, and so do 
branch passenger routes of the Union Pa¬ 
cific and Northern Pacific. These lines op¬ 
erate the wandering Camas Prairie railroad 
to the very Jumplng-off place for the Lochsa 
hinterland. Appropriately enough, Lewis¬ 
ton’s traditional hotel la the Lewis and 
Clark. 

The total cost of the highway over the 
Lolo Trail will be $8,121,000. The Bureau of 
Public Roads recently announced that ap¬ 
proximately $3,000,000 of this sum already 
hod been Invested. Although a wide gap still 
separates the two beginnings of the high¬ 
way, travelers can wheel their automobiles 
Into one of the Nation’s great hunting and 
fishing meccas. 

Thirty-inch trout are not uncommon. 
Elk, deer, and moose forage in the groves 
of Ponderosa pine. Some of America’s few 
remaining grizzly bears compel the unarmed 
wayfarer to be careful. The Lochsa and 
the Clearwater are flecked with white-capped 
riffles. Where the Lewis and Clark Highway 
twists close to the water, a man can practi¬ 
cally cast from the driver’s seat and fill hla 
creel. 

It also is a land of picturesque people. 
School children cross forbidding chasms In 
miner’s buckets, using a rope and pulley. 
In a few schoolhouses the youngsters live 
from Monday until Friday, because It la too 
far to go home each night. One prospector, 
when ho leaves his cabin. Invariably nails 
a sign to the door: ’’Some of everything here 
has been poisoned.” 

It la a land of history and tragedy, too. In 
White Bird Canyon, 21 miles from Kooskla, 
Chief Joseph and his warriors wiped out 
Lieutenant Theller and 34 troopers of H Com¬ 
pany. It was the most tragic slaughter of 
soldiers on any one day of the Indian wars 
except that of the Custer Massacre. A hush 
hangs over the gloomy defile where the cav¬ 
alrymen were ambushed. 

Not only tourists are pressing for the Lewis 
and Clark Highway to be completed. Idaho's 
people also are bringing pressure on Boise 
and Washington, D. C., for an accelerated 
program of construction. Along a distance 
of 300 miles, no road stretches east and 
west across Idaho. U 8 30 follows the 
Snake River at the southern edge of the 
State. U S 10 Is far to the north. In the 
wooded panhandle. In between, no land 
route spans Idaho. 

This is why the closing of the 35-mlle 
breach on the Lolo Trail looms as so essen¬ 
tial. “This road will reach into a region,” 
explains James Reid, Idaho’s chief highway 
engineer, “where there has been practically 
no transportation except by air. The coun¬ 
try is of such rugged grandeur that there 
even have been comparatively few usable air 
strips.” 

In fact, the men now doing another sum¬ 
mer’s work travel as did their predecessors 
of long ago—Lewis and Clark. Beyond the 
end of the highway, they trudge on foot, ride 
horses and embark In rafts and canoes on the 
Lochsa. Even In a drive to the end of con¬ 
struction, the motorist feels that he Is head¬ 
ing his car where few internal-combustion 
engines have been operated before. 

William R. Moore, ranger on the Lochsa 
district of the Lolo National Forest, advises 
tourists to bring along tents, blankets, and 
canned goods. No inns or lodges are ex¬ 
pected to dot the Lewis and Clark Highway 
until the gap along the Lochsa is closed. 
Until then, the wayfarer must tote bis own 
food and shelter. 

The contractors on North America’s most 
rugged road this summer are Miller & Strong 
Construction Co. Their headquarters are lo¬ 
cated in Boseburg, Oreg. 
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Mr. HUGH D, SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Tablet of July 15. 
1950: 

A Time for Action at Home 

The new.q that comes from Korea Is tragic 
because hundreds of American hoys are be¬ 
ing killed and thousands of others are suf¬ 
fering in a war over 7,000 miles away from 
home. With It comes the promise of more 
casualties. In addition, there is the threat 
that the Soviet may disperse our limited 
Armed Forces by starting warfare In one, or 
more, or all, of six other widely separated 
places In distant parts of the world. Ameri¬ 
cans will ta expected to provide the flesh and 
blood and sinews of war in Asia, Europe, and 
Africa for what are called the United Na¬ 
tions. The latter Organization has been in¬ 
duced to furnish the flags—to show that the 
troops are fighting for the United Nations, 
not the United States. 

That this situation Is serious is obvious. 
But what makes it doubly serious Is not re¬ 
ceiving sufficient attention. The fact is that 
the very same men In the State Department 
whose record is one of compromising with 
and whitewashing communism and Soviet 
Russia are still in office. These men will 
have great Influence over our Armed Forces 
and will play a large part in directing the 
strategy upon which we must depend to de¬ 
feat a vicious and satanlcnlly directed enemy. 
When the warfare dies down, if It ever does, 
these same men will go to another Yalta to 
“handle” another peace. 

Tliesc are the same men who were en¬ 
trusted by Congress to spend $10,600,000 for 
the defense of Korea and $27,600,000 to 
strengthen the anti-Communlst defenses of 
the Philippines, Iran, and Korea, and who 
spent only $200 of It—for wire, which, Inci¬ 
dentally, has not arrived in Korea yet. Why? 
According to testimony reported as given 
recently before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, it was because the State Depart¬ 
ment “thought It unwise to leave the South 
Koreans weapons with which to become ag¬ 
gressive.” The State Department’s policy 
has been. “Don’t arm South Korea,” “Don’t 
arm China,” “Don't arm Spain,” "Don’t arm 
Japan,” “Don’t Arm Germany.” Could Stalin 
have adopted a better policy to Insure a 
Soviet triumph? Could the Communists 
want a better program than to have the 
United States spread its strength all over 
the world without allies and without suffi¬ 
cient manpower to fight satellites which 
Russia has armed, trained, and Indoctrlnabed, 
and whose millions the Soviet can direct 
against us to do their fighting? 

Again, these same individuals, who helped 
turn China over to the Soviet, who were 
willing to sacrifice Formosa, who kept telling 
the American people the Chinese Reds were 
not real Communists but “agrarian reform¬ 
ers, now shout demands for unity. They 
expect the American people to be confused 
and to forget the State Department’s bank¬ 
ruptcy. Unity, to them, means unity with 
the blunderers who are still In control. 

It is the very same demand that was made 
when lend-lease was given Russia, with the 
result we built up the Soviet to be the 
monace It is today. It is the same cry that 


smeared all criticism of the barbaric Morgen- 
thau plan, the unconditional-surrender pol¬ 
icy, the boundary agreement for Poland, and 
the Insistence of a government in that heroic 
country which would be partly Communist, 
the setting up of tyrannical Red govern¬ 
ments In a dozen other countries which had 
been "liberated,” and, finally, the undeniable 
weaknesses of the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation. 

Strong criticism might have revealed these 
colossal blunders In time, but the American 
people were given a bogus unity appeal and 
told to feed on the Atlantic Charter, the 
“four freedoms," world peace, and democ¬ 
racy. "Stand by the President” was the 
sloga that contributed much to the 
strengthening of Soviet Russia. 

One thing should be done at once. The 
people should be told the truth. Back in 
January, when Senator Taft publicly as¬ 
serted the United States Navy should patrol 
Formosa and not permit China to be com¬ 
pletely sold out by State Department pol¬ 
icies modeled upon the Amerasla and Insti¬ 
tute of Pacific Relations pro-Communlst pro¬ 
grams, the Senator was bltlngly scolded. Sec¬ 
retary AchcBon used terms of ridicule in 
referring to “this distinguished statesman 
who is often in error but never in doubt.” 
Finally, in July, President Truman did whut 
Senator Taft had recommended 6 months 
previously, without, of course, acknowledging 
the latter’s sound Judgment. 

That the people have been continually 
misled Is conceded on all sides. Why not 
tell them the Reds’ aim Is and always has 
been to control the world? Why not admit 
frankly that some Americans have betrayed 
our Nation and assure the people that every 
Communist and Communist sympathizer 
within our Government—as well as every 
quisling and fifth columnist—will no longer 
hold a public post? Why not tell them who 
Is responsible for sending the small, Ill-pre¬ 
pared and poorly armed troops of Americans 
into the Korean shambles against a well- 
tralncd and strongly armed enemy of whom 
we know little? 

The American people know that their coun¬ 
try is in peril. Let them be told that the 
State Department policies which have played 
Into the hands of the Communists ore at 
an end, that neither in Washington nor In 
any State or city will Communist conspir¬ 
ators be permitted to bore from within? 

Then, to prove the point, appoint a Secre¬ 
tary of State In whom the people can have 
some confidence and of whom it cannot he 
said that he Is “a product of the tea-cozy 
camarillas (composed of Washington press 
and politicos) with whom the Secretary's 
synthetic English accent and oh-so-cute ven¬ 
tures in humorous understatement went over 
great guns.” Senator McCarthy has so com- 
pletely unmasked the State Department that 
today he needs no FBI files or photostats to 
prove his case. Events have done that for 
him. Those attempting to make “McCarthy- 
Ism” a term of opprobrium In their attacks 
on a man striving to defend hla country 
against the common enemy might well ask 
themselves whether the international tragedy 
In which we are mired Is not due to “Ache- 
sonlsm” rather than to “McCarthylsm.” It 
Is now evident that the floundering around 
of Senator Typings, the smothering of iho 
Amerasla case, and the throwing of mud at 
the Wisconsin legislator have been not only 
lending comfort but strengthening the Im¬ 
perialistic designs of Communist Russia. 

The warning of George Washington, “Put 
none but Americans on guard tonight,” is, as 
our cartoon of last week pointed out, both 
applicable and vital at this hour of crisis. 
The day of the Marxist, his stooge, and his 
collaborator in Government must come to an 
end. The task is not easy, lor the enemy 
has organized and placed his forces well. 
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St. Benedict’s admonition, *‘Ora ct labora,** 
must be the watchword of every American. 
Let us pray for God’s assistance in our work 
to save America from the curse and slavery 
of Godless communism. 


War Measures—or Hysteria? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 27,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I am including as part of my remarks 
an article that appeared in Newsweek 
on August 7 by that well-known econ¬ 
omist and writer, Mr. Henry Hazlitt. His 
article on war measures or hysteria calls 
the turn on our responsibilities in Con¬ 
gress. The article is as follows: 

Prom laxity and unconcern prior to June 
26, Washington has swung over to hysteria. 
Technically we are still fighting only a police 
action in a tiny country. Yet Washington 
acts as if our only hope of national survival 
lay in Immediately turning our whole econ¬ 
omy inside out and frightening to death the 
very corporations responsible for our un¬ 
paralleled production. The proposed meas- 
uies into which Congress is being stampeded 
reflect not so much real war necessities as 
the familiar demands of a statist and con- 
trolist ideology. 

Congress should, of course, appropriate 
without delay whatever additional amounts 
can be spent quickly without misdirection 
or gross waste. But even if all of the Presi¬ 
dent's additional appropriation request of 
$10,500,000,000 is really necessary, is it also 
necessary that the Federal Government 
should add that net amount to the expendi¬ 
tures it had already planned*? Most of the 
bureaucrats and Congressmen who are so 
sternly calling on the consumers and tax¬ 
payers for more sacrifices are singularly 
silent about any cut in their own pet pro¬ 
grams for handing out taxpayers’ money to 
pressure groups or diverting resources to un¬ 
essential welfare or pork-barrel projects. Ap¬ 
parently, aside from mere token cuts, these 
are to go on us usual. 

Yet Arthur Krock, writing In the New York 
Times, considers $7,000,000,000 a moderate 
estimate of what could be cut from the Pair 
Deal budget if some of its programs were 
suspended during the crisis. 

Nor is the nonmilitary budget the only 
one that needs to be critically examined. The 
American public is entitled to a much more 
convincing explanation than has yet been 
offered of why the almost $50,000,000,000 
spent on defense in the four fiscal years 
since July 1946 bought apparently so little 
of it. The sum is not negligible. We spent 
on defense in the last fiscal year alone as 
much as we spent in the whole 16 fiscal years 
before Pearl Harbor. 

The chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee now wants to know Just what 
there is on hand to show for the military 
expenditures of the last 4 years. This is a 
laudable, if belated, curiosity. One would 
have supposed that a committee properly 
carrying out its responsibilities to the Amer¬ 
ican people would have been checking on 
this at least every quarter. The Armed 
Services Committee urgently need a numer¬ 
ically adequate permanent full-time stall of 
military experts and investigators, respon¬ 
sible to Congress alone, to check on the re¬ 
quests from the services and to know at all 


times how much defense the people arc get¬ 
ting for their money. 

The ideological hysteria of the moment Is 
reflected in the demands, even on the part 
of so-called conservatives and professed be¬ 
lievers in a free-enterprise system, for over¬ 
all Government economic controls, includ¬ 
ing a blanket freeze of prices and wages. 
Such demands stem from a complete mis¬ 
reading of the lessons of the last war. These 
controls and freezes would tie the economy 
in red tape. They would delay or prevent 
the very price and wage readjustments that 
are most necessary. It cannot be pointed 
out too often that the only way to control 
the general level of prices is through money 
and credit policy. 

The administration has still to show real 
awareness of how serious, compared with 
present practices and proposals, money and 
credit control would have to be to accom¬ 
plish this purpose. It must begin with re¬ 
straints on the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
System. We must severely limit the expan¬ 
sion of credit by the Federal Reserve banks 
themselves. These banks must abandon the 
inflationary policy of cheap money rates and 
Government bond pegging. The Govern¬ 
ment must shut down on all new loans from 
the RFC or the Export-Import Bank. Com¬ 
mercial bank credit must be restricted by 
allowing Interest rates to rise, by tightening 
reserve requirements, and by scrutinizing 
new loans. Demands for installment credit 
and real-estate mortgage control only divert 
attention from these more serious credit 
controls. 


Address of Hon. Eugene D. Millikin, of 
Colorado 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on July 28, 
1950, Senator Eugene D. Millikin, of 
Colorado, addressed our State Repub¬ 
lican Assembly. I include his address as 
part of my remarks, as well as excerpts 
from an editorial in the Rocky Mountain 
News of Denver, Sunday, July 30, 1950: 
Remarks op Eugene D. Mii.ltkin, Republican 

Senator of Colorado, Before the Republi¬ 
can State Assembly, Denver, Colo., July 

28, 1050 

Within 6 years of the end of hostilities of 
World War II. the peace that was to foUow 
and endure has been shattered and our serv¬ 
icemen are again fighting and dying on for¬ 
eign soil. 

Once more our young men are being drafted 
and trained for battle. Once more the pangs 
of leave-taking, the anxieties over the rnkss- 
Ing and wounded, the mourning for the dead. 
Once more all of the hateful dislocations 
of peacetime life, sparing nothing and no 
one. 

Whenever and wherever our servicemen 
confront the enemy, the Republican Party, 
its members and public officials, along with 
all other patriotic citizens, will do what¬ 
ever is required to support their effort and 
to assure their victory. 

We shall insist that our fighting men shall 
be promptly armored and supplied, not with 
blueprints or fancy plans, but with the best 
munitions that American ingenuity, re¬ 
sources, and Industry can produce. 

Every needful measure to guard their 
health, to sustain their morale, to shelter 
them from needless peril, to care for the 


wounded, the widows, orphans and depend¬ 
ents and to give practical expression to the 
Nation’s gratitude when they return, shall 
have our devoted backing. 

Their sacrifices shall spur our unending 
efforts to find a durable peace with honor. 

We shall continue our vigorous and relent¬ 
less efforts to cleanse from our Government 
all disloyalty, all divided allegiance, all se¬ 
curity risks by whatever name they may be 
known, and under every mask with which 
they disguise themselves. 

Our fighting men abroad will know that 
by our election they will not be stabbed with 
treachery at home. Tliey will know that when 
they have finished their tasks abroad they 
will return to a purified land of freedom at 
home. 

These Republican efforts will be continued 
despite all attempts of the opposition to 
vllllfy, divert, discourage, obscure or thwart 
them. 

We pledge that we shall spare no efforts 
to take this Government out of the control 
of those who have lost the promised peace 
earned by the costly victory of World War 
II and who have gravely Imperiled our pres¬ 
ent and future security. 

We pledge that we shall spare no effort to 
retire from public life the bunglers and was¬ 
trels who, since the end of World War II, 
equipped with unstinted billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money to keep our country 
safe and enable us to defeat aggression 
wherever it might appear, have shamed us 
at home and throughout the world with such 
nightmarish lack of preparedness that a 
twentieth-rate country can enjoy even a 
temporary victory over American forces on 
the field of battle. 

No wonder that nations which have been 
subsidized with our bounty and which have 
promised to Join their military strength to 
our own are thinking strongly of neutrality. 

Let us bring back the objectives of World 
War II so that we can measure their be¬ 
trayal and better understand why we have 
been in a cold war and are now fighting 
in Korea and why we are threatened with 
World War HI. 

It is especially important that the veter¬ 
ans of World War 11 know clearly why the 
promised peace to follow the complete mili¬ 
tary victory which they won for us has never 
materialized. They were fighting during a 
good part of the time while the peace was 
being betrayed in secret and after they came 
back home the propaganda machines of the 
guilty did their best to keep us thinking of 
other things. 

In August of 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill met on the Atlantic. We 
were being readied for war and an inspiring 
standard of Justification had to be raised. 
And so at that meeting it was declared among 
other things, that— 

“Their countries (the United Kingdom and 
the United States) seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peo¬ 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re¬ 
stored to those who have been forcefully de¬ 
prived of them; * * 

Russia specifically approved and charged 
herself with the obligations of the Atlantic 
Charter by signing what Is known os the 
“Declaration by United Nations’’ of Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1942. 

By that time we were In World War II and 
that declaration gave long-term meaning 
and encouragement lor the sacrifices of our 
fighting men. It should be added that this 
declaration designed to motivate a war was 
so lightly and cynically regarded after it had 
been widely publicized that for a long time 
not even a copy of it could be found. 
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The pfomlge that you were lighting a war 
to be foUowed by a just peace, not merely 
to provide an exchange of oppreesors or to 
create a new and even more dangeroua 
enemy, was reiterated in numerous and vari¬ 
ous ways. 

It was Included In the resolution of Novem¬ 
ber 6,1943, of the United States Senate. The 
Charter of the United Nations ratlflod by the 
United States Senate on July 28, 1945. pro¬ 
claimed among other things: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations, de¬ 
termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man¬ 
kind; and, 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, In the dignity and worth of the 
human person, In the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small: 

• • • have resolved to combine our ef¬ 
forts to accomplish these alms.*' 

Now let us see what those In control of 
the executive department of this govern¬ 
ment were actually doing In secret behind 
closed doors at the Big Three conferences of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Russia. Let us see how they related their 
actions to the peace-making pledges which 
I have described. 

The Big Three meeting at Tehran ended 
on September 1, 1943; that at Yalta, on Feb¬ 
ruary 11. 1946, and that at Potsdam on 
August 2, 1945. 

At Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, the par¬ 
tition of our ally Poland which Russia had 
accomplished while she was nn ally of our 
enemy. Germany, was confirmed. 

Wholesale evacuations and resettlements 
of several millions of persons in many parts 
of Euro 1)6 and without their consent, were 
decreed. 

It was agreed— 

That Europe was to be carved up into 
spheres of Influence 

That Communist Russia was to have pre¬ 
dominance over what we now know as the 
satellite countries; 

That Communist Russia was to occupy 
eastern Germany; 

That she was to have the Kuriles and 
Sakhalin; 

That she was to l)e in Northern Korea; 

That she was to have dominating special 
privileges in Manchuria and other pans of 
China; 

That we were to have a place in Berlin 
without a road to get in or out of it. subject 
to blockage at any moment by Communist 
Russia which surrounded that city. You 
will remember the airlift operation which 
was necessitated by that fantastic piece of 
stupidity. 

It was agreed that the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, our friend and ally, grievously weak¬ 
ened after years of resistance to the Invading 
Japanese, a resistance which commenced 
long before and continued throughout World 
War II was to be persuaded—which meant 
that she was to have her arm twisted—into 
accepting these degrading and destructive 
arrangements made In secret and without 
her knowledge or participation. 

Please know, veterans of World War n, 
that, as has been said, most of you were 
fighting while these things were being done, 
that you were not permitted to know, and 
the American people were not permitted to 
know what was going on, and you were not 
consulted and the American people were not 
consulted whether they favored this switch- 
eroo which gutted the moral basis of that 
war and which laid the foundations fot 
others to come. 

Those disastrous appeasements of Com¬ 
munist Russia at Tehran. Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam not only stultified the moral Incentives 
for our participation In World War H, they 
fueled Communist aggression all over the 
world. They led to Korea. And is that the 
end? 


That which our Government collaborated 
In doing at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam put 
communism In East Germany, Poland, 
Ceechofilovakia. Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Manchuria, and Northern Korea. 

Turkey, Italy, Greece and Iran are never 
free from the menace of the giant predatory 
bear who was unleashed by those deals to 
prowl all over the face of the earth. 

Wh?n those deals were made it was v/ell 
known that murder, terror, slavery, concen¬ 
tration camps, banishment, lying and ag¬ 
gression are considered as legitimate means 
and arc advocated and practiced for the de¬ 
sired ends of communism. 

When those hundreds of miUlnns of people 
were handed over to communism with the 
aid and connivance o; those In charge of 
our forelnn affairs. It was well known that 
the free exercise of religion Is not safe under 
communism because religion deals with the 
spiritual lights and duties of the individual, 
and exalts his individual, spiritual personal¬ 
ity. And thus it competes with the totali¬ 
tarian ideologies of communism which ex¬ 
alts the state even above God. 

Tt was well known that the totalitarianism 
of Communist Russia cannot exist anywhere 
where human dignity shall prevail, cannot 
exist In the presence of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion, the 
right of people to asBcmble and petition the 
government for the redress of grievances. 

How could anyone believe that what was 
done at those meeting places for treachery 
would conform to the promises to stop ag¬ 
gression, to promote peace, to assure the sov¬ 
ereign rights of independent peoples? Noth¬ 
ing was learned from the broken pledges 
which Induced this nation’s naive recogni¬ 
tion of Russia back In 1933. 

Did these things satisfy the pledge that 
territorial changes should accord with the 
freely-expressed wishes of the peoples con¬ 
cerned; with the pledge that sovereign 
rights and self-government shall be restored 
to those who had been forcefully deprived of 
them as a result of World War II? 

Did those perfidious deals provide the 
promised reaffirmation of faith in funda¬ 
mental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person. In the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small? 

It was obvious that the constant appease¬ 
ments, the groveling “Yes, yes” to every re-* 
quest of Communist Russia would generate 
the appetite lor more and ever more con¬ 
quest by demands, threats. Intrigue and 
these falling, by armed aggression under the 
theory that there was little too fear from 
peoples with gutless and faltliless leaders 
who were determined to play Trilby to Sta¬ 
lin’s Svengali. 

The results of these treacheries were quick- 
ly apparent. The nations which were the 
victims of these deals became through mur¬ 
der, terror, and conspiracy, the obedient va.s- 
sals of Communist Ruscia and they passed 
from the world of freedom Into the blackness 
and terror of communism. 

The Russian bear saw tempting honey pots 
extending to the channel and the shores of 
the Atlantic, yes, even in the Mediter¬ 
ranean areas, and he coveted them. 

The Intervening nations looked like easy 
prey, especially if they could be taken piece¬ 
meal. 

And BO we were compelled to draw a line 
beyond which aggression would not be tol¬ 
erated. 

The leading figure in this attempt to sal¬ 
vage something from the previous mistakes 
of the opposition was Republican Senator 
Akthur Vamdxnbsxo. 

And thus we promoted the North Atlantic 
AUlanoe and then the arms implementations 
program and the EGA program, all Intended 
to build an economic and military base for 
resistance to further aggression. 


These measures may work; they may not 
work. It seemed to me to be worth a try 
even with the expense and risks If we were to 
keep Communist Russia from our eastern 
shores. 

Tile scene changes to China. Despite our 
observation of what had happened to the 
satellite nations of Europe, our President and 
our State Department actually tried to pres¬ 
sure Chlang Knl-shek to take communism 
Into China which had already been dismem¬ 
bered with our assistance. 

ChJnng Kal-shck refused. He was then de¬ 
prived of help which had been authorized 
by Congress. This below-the-belt blow to 
our friend and ally carried with it the loss 
to the Nationalist Government of that in¬ 
dispensable element of strength in the 
Orient, called face. 

Chlang Kai-shek chose to fight to hold his 
country against communiam. Our leaders 
wanted to give China to communism for free. 

What wore some of the reasons for these 
Rpl^eascments, these aids of Incalculable 
benefit to communism *111 the Orient? 

It was said that the Communist move¬ 
ment in those areas was disassociated from 
Russian communism snd from Russian plans 
of aggression. It Is said that the native Com¬ 
munists were misnamed—^that they really 
believed in democracy. It was said that they 
were simply trying to better their ways of 
life; that they were gentle agrarians who 
meant no harm to anyone except those at 
home who had opprcssecl them. 

Today those dear hearts and gentle agra¬ 
rians in North Korea, of a piece with those 
in China and Manchuria, ore breaking the 
backs and shooting off the faces of our sons 
taken In battle. 

Lincoln liberated 8.000,000 slaves and won 
humanity’s deuthlesB gratitude. He gave the 
Ropuhlicnn Pnrty the Inspiration for its 
being. 

At Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam, Cairo, and 
other meeting places for the hatching of 
treachery, the befouled gang in power col¬ 
laborated In putting chains on 600,000,000 
children of God, and put a lighted torch In 
the hands of a known arsonist for burning 
the dwelling places of freedom. 

They now ask that we bestow our approval 
and confidence. 

Wo commend the awakening after the 
buiiiing embers had blown Into the firc- 
hoiiBc and singed the fire chief and his 
dozing crew. 

Wr will help find the water nnd man the 
pumps and carry hose to extinguish the 
confi.agratioii , but we will not .loin any 
chorus of “Hall to the Great Fire Chlel.” 

If that outfit must have praise and con¬ 
fidence to bolster Its nerve as it stands ui the 
rubble of its self-created wreckage, let It 
take back some of that which It gave to 
Alger Hiss. 

No; we are going to get rid of them, lock, 
stock and barrel. Half of the Job will be 
done next November and the other half In 
November of 1952. 

The highest skills of the tens of thousands 
of public-relations men and thought-con¬ 
trollers on the public payroll pul there to 
make sour notes sound sweet, will not be 
able to begin, to commence, to start, to hoax 
the people Into the notion that the gang In 
power is Indispensable for running this Gov¬ 
ernment, either In war or In peace. 

Now lot ua establish the Republican posi¬ 
tion In these matters. Please let it never be 
forgotten that what was done at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam was done in secret with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Republican Party 
or any of its leaders. We were not invited to 
attend. 

Prom the first time that we learned what 
had gone on there, we denounced It and we 
actively supported the policy finally estab¬ 
lished of no lurtlier appeasement; of resist¬ 
ance by all Atlantic Union nations to ag¬ 
gression against any one of them. 
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Prom the moment we learned of the ap¬ 
peasements Intended to bring communism 
Into the Government of Nationalist China 
we voiced our opposition. We knew that 
there wiis corruption among Chinese officials; 
we knew that there was inefficiency, but we 
preferred to have our Paciflc flank guarded 
by a friendly nation rather than a murderous 
enemy. 

But nevertheless, the appeasement proc¬ 
ess continued and China was taken by com¬ 
munism. 

The Republicans opposed the policy of ex- 
clucUng Korea and Formosa from our defense 
area in the Paciflc—which policy made those 
countries ripe plums for Communist picking. 
We demanded the reversal of those policies. 
But nothing happened until those harmless 
agrarians of North Korea put into motion 
their ferocious aggression against South 
Korea. 

Then the administration In power did a 
complete flip-flop, thus admitting that we 
were right from the beginning. For that we 
may be grateful. 

One of the great Issues of this campaign 
can be put this way: Will the people give 
their confidence to those who have been 
right from the beginning, the Republicans of 
Congress, or to those who have been wrong 
from the beginning and whose blunders are 
spelled out for all to see In South Korea? 

I have no doubt of the outcome of this 
Issue. The angry voice of a disillusioned and 
outraged people is swelling all over the land, 
Is swelling all over the State of Colorado. 

The peope now know that members of the 
Republican Party have stood alone in their 
battle to drive Communists and lovers of 
communism out of omr Government. They 
know that the gang In power has obstructed 
our efforts, has praised the guilty and has 
attempted to divert their pursuit. 

The Republican campaign will not be em¬ 
barrassed by communism. Unlike our oppo¬ 
nents, we are not divided on that subject. 
We do not depend upon Communist support 
to win. We are not plagued with the prob¬ 
lem of getting Communists out of our party, 
of hiding their presence within It, or of de¬ 
fending them. They never have been, and 
they never will be, In the Republican Party. 

‘ This is a campaign of redemption. There 
will never be a more inspiring campaign. 

We are fighting against those who are pil¬ 
fering your earnings to feed tholr hoggish 
appetite for more and more squandering and 
more and more usurpation of what remains 
of your freedom to make your own pocket- 
book decisions. 

We are fighting to save the Nation from the 
destruction of class warfare with its corro¬ 
sive hatreds which are burning away good 
will among men and the vital unity of our 
people. 

We are fighting to save for the people, their 
wages, savings, interest, rentals, dividends, 
pensions, annuities, everything of material 
value from debasement by a government 
Which smiles on debts and deficits and which 
abhors solvency. 

We are fighting to save our young people 
from an administration which measures 
prosperity by the size of the debt which it can 
load on them. 

We are fighting the tariff policies of the 
administration in power. 

Already those policies have killed off our 
Colorado fur Industry and most of our 
Colorado mines. 

How long will It take us to learn that we 
must never ceaae trying to be self-sufficient 
In the production of strategic minerals? 

We did not learn that In World War I, We 
did not learn that In World War II. And 
here we are once more In deep trouble and 
again find ourselves dependent on forelgn- 
produced minerals, the supply of which Is 
always at the mercy of the enemy, to get our 
planes off of the ground, to munition all 
arms of the services, to produce atomic 


weapons, and to run a high-speed wartime 
economy. 

The administration now In power believes 
In keeping in operation only the richest and 
most profitable of our mines. It thinks that 
the others, those now shut down, can be put 
Into or out of production with the ease of 
turning on or off an electric light switch 
whenever there is need for their production. 

Those interested in our Colorado mince, In¬ 
cluding our idle metal miners, will give the 
administration some much-needed instruc¬ 
tion next November. 

Our fur farmers, agricultural, and live¬ 
stock interests, threatened by these tariff 
policies, will also have something tr say on 
the subject at the same time. 

Wo are fighting to banish Pendergastlsm 
from our Government, to restore a moral 
basis for Government policy. 

In a word, we are fighting to save the 
United States of America. 

The Korean situation has deferred some of 
our Republican programs but it is even more 
necessary than before to have our party in 
control of the Congress and later to have a 
Republican in the White House so that we 
may return to these programs and complete 
them at the earliest possible moment. 

Taxes will be increased, but the point Is, 
the opposition wants to keep them Increased 
for war and then for peacetime. The Repub¬ 
licans, on the other hand, will decrease 
taxes as soon as consistent with the main¬ 
tenance of our security. 

This assurance may be accepted with com¬ 
plete confidence on the basis of* our past per¬ 
formance. We promised to decrease taxes 
and we did decrease them over President 
Truman’s veto when we controlled the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress. 

Perhaps the budget will be unbalanced 
until we can end hostilities and have better 
assurance of peace. But the opposition be¬ 
lieves In unbalanced budgets; believes In 
unbalanced budgets in peacetime and In 
wartime. They cannot carry out their waste¬ 
ful spending policies except with unbalanced 
budgets. 

We will balance the budget at the earliest 
possible moment after we get out of this ter¬ 
rible mess into which we have been plunged 
by the opposition’s stupidity and Immoral 
policies. 

Again the people may accept this assur¬ 
ance with complete confidence on the basis 
of past performance. We promised to bal¬ 
ance the budget and during the Eightieth 
Congress we did balance the budget for the 
first time since the coming into office of the 
New Deal in 1033. 

The Korean situation and Its possible en¬ 
largements may require controls and alloca¬ 
tions. The Republicans will fully support 
our military efforts. But we promise you we 
will get rid of wartime controls and alloca¬ 
tions when the necessity for them has ceased 
to exist. 

Again the people may accept this pledge 
with full confidence that it will be made 
good. And again on the basis of past per¬ 
formance. We said that we would remove 
the controls and allocations of World War H 
and we got rid of most of them during the 
Eightieth Congress. 

But the administration in power to get 
ahead with its socialistic designs wants and 
must have these controls and allocations all 
the time—in peace and in war. In fact, they 
had their control and allocation bills ready. 
They had them Introduced and they were 
pending in committees for processing and 
for use long prior to the developments In 
Korea. 

A part of their program Is soclali 2 sed medi¬ 
cine; another part the Brannan plan. But I 
can assure you that these smelly vagrants 
from British socialism will never become law 
under a Republican-controlled Congress. 

There are many other Issues of great Im¬ 
portance, 


They will be fully developed during the 
campaign. And this will be a campaign. 

Our message will be carried by dedicated 
workers to every citizen of the State and will 
carry winning conviction. 

Reports which have come to me from all 
sections of Colorado, and this assembly at¬ 
tests their truth, show that there Is more 
enthusiastic and energetic Interest and de¬ 
termination to win among Republicans than 
during any election year for a long time 
back. 

The men and women offering their can¬ 
didacies for places on the State and local 
tickets have never been surpassed in char¬ 
acter, ability, and in the qualities which 
persuade the confidence of the voters. 

This is regarded all over the country as 
a crucial State in the battle which is com¬ 
ing to a rapid climax to determine this 
Nation’s direction—whether toward the pro¬ 
motion of the welfare of all of the people 
with freedom, or whether welfare with free¬ 
dom shall be destroyed by surrendering the 
direction of our affairs and by delegating 
the decisions of free men and women to a 
super, central socialistic authority at Wash¬ 
ington. 

The latter has been rapidly Jelling Into 
accomplished fact. 

Just a little more expansion of the type 
of things already done. 

Just a little more time In office by those 
who have done them, and there will be no 
turning back. 

Here in Colorado, under the watchful eye 
of a disturbed Nation, the Republicans will 
have the honor of spearheading the reversal 
of the trend. 

We ask you. and I am sure we will receive, 
the support of the independents for we are 
fighting for their independence. 

We ask for, and I am sure that we will 
receive, the support of Democrats who can 
no longer support the gang In power which 
rides under the name of their party while 
debauching its cherished political principles. 

We ask especially for the support of our 
young men and women, for they are in¬ 
heriting this country—and the shape of what 
they will get and its influence on their ways 
of life, and the ways of life of their children, 
will be largely determined In this coming 
election. 

I am sure wo will receive their support, for 
they know that a useful and happy life 
cannot be built out of one war after another 
and a constant state of interim crisis. 

They know that a happy and useful life 
cannot be built in a political environment 
established by the oppression of freedom and 
decent principles in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment. 

This is It. Let us give this battle to save 
our country the best that is in us. Doing 
that, and I know that we will do It, victory 
will be ours. 

[Prom the Rocky Mountain News of July 30, 
1060J 

A Fighting Speech 

Senator Milukin stepped in swinging 
when he led off his party’s campaign at the 
Republican designating assembly. 

He was eloquent, forceful, and above all, 
specific. He finally took command of 
Colorado Republicans who have long needed 
direct, active leadership. 

His attack on the Truman policies was, of 
course, expected. Administration policies 
are always and properly the main issue In an 
off-year election, especially In a gravely criti¬ 
cal period. Senator Millxkin specifically 
charged the administration with bringing 
about the present crisis by diplomatic 
blunders and Inepitude and by failing to pre¬ 
pare against danger. Like the able lawyer 
he is. he carefully documented his case. 

He did more. He pledged full Republican 
support of the war effort, including price- 
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wage controls if the President asks for them. 
He called for a balanced budget as soon as 
the emergency Is over. 

His speech should help give new spirit to 
the Republican Party in Colorado, which 
badly needs new spirit after its defeat of 
2 years ago. 

For Senator Millikim actually gave the 
Rcj^ubllcan State platform. 

Senator Milukxn really rose to the occa¬ 
sion. 

He spoke not merely as a senatorial can¬ 
didate but as a former chairman of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, as the 
ranking minority of that committee today, 
as the head of the Republican Policy Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, and as Colorado's top 
Republican. 

Because of our strong belief in the two- 
party system, In which a vigorous opposition 
is essential, we are glad that Senator Milli- 
KiN has started to breathe new life Into the 
Colorado GOP. 

Public Employment Offices in Puerto 
Rico 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. F£RN6S-ISERN 

B£SID£NT COMMISSIONER PROM PUERTO RICO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. PERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
include extraneous materials in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I submit a state¬ 
ment which I made Thursday, August 3. 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in connection with S. 3546 which would 
have the effect of extending United 
States Employment Service to Puerto 
Rico: 

Testimone op Dr. PEBNbs-I.'SKRN, Resident 

COMM1.SSIONEB OP PUERTO RiCO, BEFORE A 

SUBCOMMirrEE OK THE SENATE COMMITTEE 

ON Labor and Public Welpare (S. 354(1) 

The Wagner-Peyser Act (act of June 6, 
1933) as amended, created a national system, 
(f public employment offices on a Federal- 
State cooperative basis. The act provided 
lor grants-ln-ald on a matching basis to 
States (defined as Including Hawaii and 
Alaska) coouerating with the United States 
Employment Service In carrying out the pur¬ 
poses of the act. 

S. 3546 would also extend the operation 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act to I’uerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. At present, by vir¬ 
tue of the provisions of title IV of the Serv¬ 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, ns 
amended, the United States Employment 
Service is authorized to maintain a public 
employment service In Puerto Rico for vet¬ 
erans only. 

Since 1988 when the States commenced 
paying benefits under their unemployment 
insurance laws, the administration of the 
public employment offices has been closely 
nssociated with the administration of un¬ 
employment insurance. Claims for unem¬ 
ployment Insurance benefits are filed in local 
employment offices where the claimants are 
also required to register for work. 

The conferees of the Senate and House 
on the amendments to the Social Security 
Act, H. R. 6000, have agreed to provisions ex¬ 
tending public assistance to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands under a matching form¬ 
ula. This Includes old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent chlldrea. 


If the Congress adopts the recommendations 
made by the conference committee, this pro¬ 
gram will be instituted In Puerto Rico on 
October 1 of this year. Thus, under the 
present plan, Puerto Rico will participate 
In every provision of the Social Security Act 
with the exception of unemployment In¬ 
surance. We hope, ultimately, to have the 
security of unemployment Insurance In 
Puerto Rico, for the need is present and 
urgent. Bills to that effect are pending con¬ 
sideration in both Houses of Congress. 

We realize that Rome was not built in a 
day and we arc anxious to make a beginning 
ill having in Puerto Rico the benefits of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act which created the na¬ 
tional system of public employment offioes. 
We are anxious for this program to get 
started as soon as possible, both as a pre¬ 
paratory step toward laying the ground work 
for the ultimate exten.^.lon ol unemployment 
insurance and because of the special need 
In Puerto Rico for employment services 
growing out of the largo number of unem¬ 
ployed in the Island. I regret to report that 
wo have in Puerto Rico an average of 80,000 
persons who are chronically unemployed. 
This ratio In our Island’s population makes 
the situation grimmer than was unemploy¬ 
ment on the continent during the darkest 
days of the depic.s6lon of the thirties. In 
addition to the unemployed, wc have a simi¬ 
lar situation existing as to those who are 
underemploj^ed. 

Let us be entirely realistic about these 
circumstances in Puerto Rico as they relate 
to the current national picture. Employ¬ 
ment on the mainland is higher than at any 
time in this country’s long hlstroy. The 
ratio of employed to the total number of 
employables is higher than ever before. This 
la how wc find ourselves on the mainland on 
the eve of rearmament and all of the im¬ 
plications of rearmament. We are being 
called upon to expand industry, to provide 
dcfcn.slvc weapons for ourselves and the dem¬ 
ocratic world, to meet the threat of an ag¬ 
gressor. We must not only maintain p^ico 
with him, we must overtake him. At the 
same time, wo are going to have to maintain 
enough industrial outflow to meet civilian 
needs both at home and abroad. This means, 
without a shadow of doubt, that Vv’e are going 
to be faced with a serious manpower shortage 
which will grow more .and more acute as the 
months pass and wc get into full-scale 
production 

During the last war, it wa.s necessary to 
Import a great deal of labor from foreign 
countries. This time, I hope and urge that 
any such Importation of labor comes first 
from United States areas afflicted with un¬ 
employment. Puerto Rico for 50 years under 
the sovereignly of the United States, is 
chronically alflictcd with unemployment. 
Puerto Ricans are American citizens and they 
arc patriotic. They have a stake In the fu¬ 
ture ol this country and they know It. They 
arc wiry and they are used to hard work. 
Perhaps some of you have visited Puerto Rico 
and have watched the v/ork- rs In the cniio 
ficlils labor throiu-.hout the long day In the 
hot sun and wondered how they could do It 
on a mouthful of rice and beans. Not bU 
Puerto Ricans are accustomed to working un¬ 
der factory conditions, but they can do that, 
too. The Industrial development program 
In Puerto Rico has proved that Puerto Ricans 
are quick to learn and are particularly sklll- 
ful in any occupation which requires manual 
dexterity. 

If the United States Employment Service 
were to sot up employment cfflc‘*s in Puerto 
Rico through which were channeled main¬ 
land requests for labor and labor skills, 
Puerto Rico could promptly furnish to the 
mainland a labor force of 80,000 persons. 
*rhls would be no insignificant figure, and 
its effect would surely be noticed In the 
naijonal pvoduclion Indexes. We nil know 
that duriir: \vf.rtimc or during threat of war. 


the civilian production army Is every bit as 
necessary as the armies at the front. 

Parenthetically, here, I should like to say 
that in addition to the labor force of 80,000 
persons which could be brought to the main* 
land from Puerto Rico, the Island could pro¬ 
vide a military force of at least 75.000 as It 
did during World War II. Prom my own ob¬ 
servation when I was in Puerto Rico recently, 
I say that these 76,000 youths could be 
recruited without resort to the draft. They 
would volunteer. 

Sometimes, our actions have chain results 
which ordinarily would be difficult to antici¬ 
pate. I should like to point out that recruit¬ 
ing 80,000 persons in Puerto Rico through 
the establishment of United States Employ¬ 
ment Service offices there, would leave Just 
that manv less in the Island—that many less 
that might have to be taken care of In Puerto 
Rico in case of submarine warfare In the 
Caribbean. The type of situation to which 
I refer is the situation which developed dur¬ 
ing the months following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. German submarines were numerous 
and active in the Caribbean and threatened 
cutting off shipments of food to Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico Imports from the mainland more 
than 60 percent of the food It consumes. In 
case of another full-scale conflict, we might 
be faced with a similar emergency. Obvi¬ 
ously, the lewer people who remained In 
Puerto Rico In such an event, the fewer would 
have to be attended to. 

In my opinion, we should not wait any 
longer to embark on this program of recruit¬ 
ing labor among my people. Wo should start 
right now—immediately—as a national 
policy. It Is Ju*'.t such a program as could 
be initiated by the extension of the United 
States Employment Service to Puerto Rico 
which could go far toward preventing a fu¬ 
ture emergency. Instead of being a liability 
to both the Government of the United States 
and the insular government of Puerto Rico, 
this army of unemployed manpower could 
become a real asset whose efforts could be felt 
all along the line from the housewilo in the 
kitchen to the soldier nt the front. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Puerto Rico has little money, but, 
fi^rtunately, It has a wealth of manpower. 
Extension of Lho United States Employment 
Service would be the beginning of a place to 
}'»ut that wealth wisely to work. 


Friendship With Spain 

EXTENSION OP REMAi^KS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Star. This article coincides with the 
judgment of my friend, Dr. (Father) Jo¬ 
seph P. Thorning, associate editor of 
World Affairs: 

One Hundred Million Dollar Loan for 
Spain 

It looks as though the ugly but inescap¬ 
able facts of life arc about to force a revi¬ 
sion of the policy—If It can be called a pol- 
Icy—which we have been following with re¬ 
spect to Bpaln. 

The drive against Spain began with an at¬ 
tempt by some of the Communist stooges in 
the United Nations to Indict Franco as a 
threat to peace. An InvcBtlgatlon revealed 
the ab^;urrtlty of that complaint, and It was 
abandoned. Nevcitheless, the UN undertook 
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to administer a diplomatic spanking to 
Spain by calling oii its member states to 
withdraw their ambassadors from Madrid, 
and wo went along with that ill-advised 
project. Since then we havo been spending 
billions of dollars to check the spread of 
communism in Europe, while shunning what 
is probably the most antl-Communlst coun¬ 
try on the Continent. 

When the Senate votes, 66 to 16, for a 
$100,000,000 loan to Spain, however, it looks 
as ihougli a real change of attitude la in 
the making. This loan would link Spain to 
the Marshall-plan project, but the funds for 
it would Jiot come from the EGA allotment. 
Secretary of State Acheson says he is still 
oppi^.'^cd to such a loan. But the reasons 
which he offers in support of that position 
are no more convincing now than they have 
ever been. 

Senator Tydincs, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, put his finger on the 
ical he.'irt of this issue when he said that 
“js necessary to the defense of the 
Lnitcd Stales.” If that is true, the dlcta- 
tnnnl character of Franco’s government be¬ 
comes of secondary importance. After all. In 
the name of security, wo have done business 
v'iLh a variety of little dictators, and for 
6 years after the war we did everything but 
give nway the shirt on our back trying to 
aii’.cMso the greatest dictator of them all. 
II is oven sillier to argue, as some have done, 
that bringing Spain into the Marshall pro- 
gi' un might offend some other countries 
w'hich have been getting millions of Ameri¬ 
can dollars and cause them to bo less than 
wholehearted in their cooperation. 

It is high time for us to put first things 
first. If Spain Is essential to the defense of 
the United States, then we should try to work 
out a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
w'lth Spain. The fear that this might offend 
somebody may be real or it may be imaginary. 
But in cither event it is a secondary consid¬ 
eration. The one clear fact is that If there 
is to bo a war with Russia the burden of 
that war is going to fall on the United States, 
and we should be making preparations 
accordingly. 


Chromite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with a great deal of satisfaction that the 
Senate on Friday adopted an amendment 
by Senator Ecton to the general appro¬ 
priations bill to provide for the reacqui- 
sition of certain property and facilities 
at the chromite mines near Nye, Mont. 

Members of the House will recall that 
these mines were opened for production 
during the last war, when our foreign 
sources of chromite had been cut off, at 
a cost to the Federal Government of ap¬ 
proximately $25,000,000. After the war 
the buildings and facilities were dis¬ 
persed through surplus sales. 

Some of the property is still on the 
site, and the purchaser of this property 
has held it intact with the view that it 
would be needed by the Government in 
case of emergency. He is willing to de¬ 
liver it back to the Government for the 
same amount he paid for it plus some 
charges, amounting to approximately 


$55,000, for property which cost us origi¬ 
nally $1,500,000 to build and would cost 
far more than that to replace. 

The Bureau of Mines has been inter¬ 
ested in this reacquisition for some time 
not only because we would need the 
property in the event our foreign sources 
of chromite ore are cut off but also to aid 
in the current 3-year program the Bu¬ 
reau is conducting at the mines. The 
present program is an investigation of 
methods of extracting and processing 
the ore. 

We are dependent now upon Russia 
and other foreign sources for this vital, 
strategic material. We cannot afford to 
continue this dependence. We should 
have started long ago to develop our do¬ 
mestic chromite resources. This acqui¬ 
sition is a nece.ssary first step, and I sin¬ 
cerely hope that the conferees on the 
appropriation measure will accept this 
Senate amendment. 


Nothing but Headaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following edito¬ 
rials from the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of August 6,1950: 

Nothing but Headaches 

The State Department Is trying to unload 
a few of its dilemmas on the United NatiuiiB 
by proposing that UK create a permanent 
watchdog committee. One of the tasks of 
this group would be to decide what Is to be 
done after the North Korean Reds are driven 
back over the thirty-eighth parallel, provided 
they are. Mr. Truman and Secretary of 
State Acheson hustled the United States into 
the war without thinking of the answer to 
that one. Now they want UN to rend a few 
tea leaves and tell them what comes next. 

This Is a nice example of the New Deal 
habit of getting embroiled In a war without 
knowing what is to be accomplished or how 
to go about It. The Buffalo Evening News, 
In a long article by Victor Knox, a corre¬ 
spondent formerly with the American occu¬ 
pation in Korea, has Just reviewed the blun¬ 
ders of the occupation. The article shows 
that the administration’s trait of blundering 
into a job without clearly perceiving why it 
Is taking the Job on or what Is to come of It 
Is no new departure. 

Mr. Knox recounts In depressing detail 
how we went into Korea after the defeat of 
Japan with no understanding of the country 
or the people, no knowledge of their capacity 
politically or economically, with no percep¬ 
tion of the Inevitable outcome of artificially 
splitting the country and installing Russia 
in control of half of It, and no idea of what 
we intended to accomplish. The Army did 
not prove either tactful or efficient in admin¬ 
istration. Our civilian administrators, with 
some exceptions, were not much better. 

Then, having denied to the army of South 
Korea the heavy weapons to withstand a 
Communist assault, we pulled out all of our 
soldiers. We professed to be shocked and 
surprised when the Inevitable happened. 
Mr. Truman hastily improvised a war, In 
which we started with two strikes on us. 
What a mess. 


Mr. Knox is indignant at the record, as 
well he may be. But there is no mystery 
about the business. Korea merely duplicates 
results that have attended our intervention 
In World War II everywhere. The whole 
world is a mess, and the United States, in se¬ 
curity, in the regard of other peoples, and 
in Internal strength, is far worse off than if 
it had never fought World War II. 

The reason is that a war is sensible only if 
fought for sane political ends. Military tri¬ 
umph Is meaningless unless the victor em¬ 
ploys his military advantage to reach his 
political objective. Mr. Roosevelt neither 
knew nor cared what he intended to accom¬ 
plish in World War II. Even as devoted an 
apologist as Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of 
Harvard is constrained to admit that he 
“proceeded Iwith a| luck of specific content 
In his political objectives.” In other words, 
he didn’t know why he had committed the 
country to the war or what he expected to 
accomplish by it. 

Korea Is merely one of the proofs of this 
basic fact We were going to get Japan out. 
When we did, it seemed to trouble nobody in 
authority that we let Russia in. Starting 
out with no rational objective, how could It 
be expected that we could Improvise one later 
after we had destroyed the basis of a rational 
Bottlement? After Japan was defeated—and. 
Indeed, long before we got into Korea- the 
chances were 100 to 1 that wo would make 
jL’St the kind of mess we did. 

Our Government has little experience in 
colonial administration and our people have 
known, since the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. that only self-government is good gov¬ 
ernment. Accordingly, only our hacks can be 
Interested in playing proconsul—a fact that 
was particularly true after the military 
phases of the war ended and everybody was 
crazy to get home. If we wanted to run 
Korea right, wo would have had to be im¬ 
perialists, like the Rups’ans. 

Korea Is another illustration of the essen¬ 
tial phoniness of all of the tall talk that is 
used to get Americans Into wars and make 
the wars seem noble. The tall talk in ques¬ 
tion Included the Atlantic Charter, the “four 
freedoms,” and the Cairo declaration that 
“in due course Korea shall become free and 
independent.” Was it visualized when Mr. 
Roosevelt tos.sed off that pledge that Amer¬ 
ican youth would have to die in a new war 
to redeem it only half-way, and that, after 
their slaughter on the new battlcnelds, Korea 
would still be only a house divided against 
itself? 

No wonder the Truman administration now 
asks: Where do we go from here? It never 
knew, any more than the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration, where it proposed to go, and it has 
scarcely the intelligence even to know where 
It has been, or why. 

Control Crazy 

We constantly havo it from the pro-New 
Deal columnists and commentators that the 
people are ’way ahead of Congress and the 
administration on what has to be done to 
win the Korean war. This statement Is 
usually employed to suggest that the public 
Is crying for rationing and price controls. 
Borne Members of Congress, among them 
some deluded Republicans, have fallen for 
this guff, and to show that they are ’way 
ahead of Mr. ’Truman, are breaking their 
necks to bring back OPA. 

Memories are short. Indeed. It is only 4 
years since we got rid of meat rationing, 
after beef had been reduced to a memory. 
The Congressmen seem to have some dim 
recollection of these events, for one of their 
first tax proposals is to slap a 10-percent tax 
on home freezers, which the foresighted, 
knowing what is coming if OPA returns, will 
use to stock up against the shortages which 
will be sure to develop under the system. 

But if the Congressmen think that OPA 
solves anything, they have surely lost their 
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■enies. The central item of faith In the OPA 
creed was that if aomething was said on paper 
It was done. In fact, the commission of the 
regulation to paper was only the beginning 
of the process of multiplying perplexity, 
trouble, and, finally, inertia and shortage. 

Have Congressmen forgotten how these 
regulations read? We will refresh their 
memories by citing a few examples: 

'‘Unless the Olfice of Price Administration 
or an authorized representative thereof shall, 
by letter mailed to the applicant within 81 
days from the date of filing the application, 
disapprove the maximum price as reported, 
such price shall be deemed to have been 
approved, subject to nonretroactive written 
disapproval or adjustment at any later time 
by the Office of Price Administration." 

Or again: 

"Ultimate consamer means a person or 
group of persons, generally constituting a 
domestic household, who purchase eggs gen¬ 
erally at the Individual stores of retailers or 
purchase and receive deliveries of eggs at the 
place of abode of the Individual or domestic 
household from producers or retail route 
sellers who use such eggs for their consump¬ 
tion as food." 

Another example: 

"For any car sold after the 6 months period 
described In paragraph (a) (beginning on 
July 10,1944, and ending on January 9, 1946) 
has expired, the seller must figure the maxi¬ 
mum price as in paragraph (a), except that 
he must subtract from it 4 percent of the 
total of the base price and the equipment 
allowance, if any, for each naif year after 
such 6 months period up to and including 
the half year containing the day oi sale." 

Give up? The bureaucrats hadn’t: 

"The maximum price for any second hand 
machine • ♦ • shall bo the higher of 

the following, but shall not exceed 80 per¬ 
cent of the new base price for such ma¬ 
chine: 

"(1) 55 percent of the new base price for 
such machine * • * or 

"(2) the price determined In accordance 
with tho depreciation method • * 

Which, if it means anything, means that 
56 percent shall never exceed 80 percent. 

The planners had tens of thousands of 
these baffling examples of Jargon to befud¬ 
dle the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the re¬ 
tailer, the purchaser, and everybody else. 
The regulations arc all ready to be plucked 
out of their resting place in the Federal 
Regl'?tpr and sicked onto tho people again. 
Gov. Chester Bowles, the former OPA 
Administrator, has already called upon Mr. 
Truman to advise him on how to resurrect 
the whole smothering system. 

And yet some Congressmen think the peo¬ 
ple are crying out for the return of all this, 
so that they may be badgered, harassed, 
threatened, and made to do without by the 
New Dealers, 

Who’s crazy now? 


How To Make a Liberal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 

OF AIApAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed E. 
Reid, of Montgomery, Ala., the executive 
secretary of the Alabama League of Mu¬ 
nicipalities, has, perhaps, done more for 
municipal government In the State of 
Alabama than any other Individual. 

Recently, Grover C. Hall, Jr., editor of 
the Montgomery Advertiser, requested 


Mr. Reid to write a guest editorial, under 
the heading *The making of a down-to- 
earth liberal.'* Ed Reid has set out a 
most interesting description of an Ala¬ 
bama liberal. 1 commend it to your 
attention: 

The Making of a Down-to-Earth Liberal 
(By Ed E. Reid) 

This effort does not stem from choice but 
from the following command of the editor of 
the Advertiser: 

"I think you would write something of en¬ 
during interest if you would describe what 
political and economic viewpoints you 
started out with at the beginning of your 
career and which ones you have discarded 
or altered." 

I would prefer to write something about 
the growth and improvement of municipal 
government in Alabama during the past 
quarter of a century but that subject has 
been reserved for another, so I am left to 
discura a relatively dull subject—a young 
man's philosophy as his career opens. 

Often we hear ’t said that environment 
and the times play a greater part in the 
shaping of man's point of view- 'hls phi¬ 
losophy—than any and all other factors. 
This undoubtedly is true but events and cir¬ 
cumstances Also play an Important role In 
the development of a lifetime p^'lnt of view. 
My own ca«-e Is but an avera^^e example. 

I started out as a liberal—or what 1 con¬ 
sidered to be a liberal. I still classify my¬ 
self AS such. Much of the reason lor the de¬ 
velopment of a liberal point of view for my¬ 
self was Inevitable. I came up In a small 
town where everyone, even the financially 
well-to-do, were progressive thinkers. As a 
boy I heard the old-timers talk about their 
active support of B. B. Comer in his fight 
against railroads, and there were more copies 
of Tom Watson’s "Watsonlnn" coming to 
rural box-holders in the vicinity of my home¬ 
town than there were copies of the county 
scat newspaper. The town had voted over¬ 
whelmingly In support ol Richmond Pearson 
Hobson against Oscar W. Underwood for the 
Benate. Even earlier—during the days of 
Populism—the community hud been strong¬ 
ly in favor of Reuben P. Kolb tor governor. 
When William Jennings Bryan would come 
to Alabama to speak a good-sized delegation 
would board the train and travel to the scene 
of his oratorical demonstrations. 1 mention 
these facts to indicate that so far 6us en¬ 
vironment was concerned It was almost im¬ 
possible for a young man in my home town 
to grow up as anything but a liberal. 

The times played a significant part, too, in 
the trend of thinking as far as my home town 
was concerned—especially during tho days 
of my high school and college age. The 
farmers were talking about Federal aid under 
the terms of the then pending McNary- 
Haugen bill—aid that did not come until the 
Roosevelt administration. The folks in my 
town became enthusiastically Interested in 
the development of public power*—the devel¬ 
opment of Muscle Shoals and the great Teu- 
ncsseo River region—because their young 
Congressman, Lister Hill, had taken up the 
cudgels ill support of the Idea. The Adver¬ 
tiser's good roads campaign had stirred the 
people to talking about replacing muddy, 
Impassable roads with hard-surface thor- 
oughfarea. My town was interested in this 
movement but It did not favor the election 
of the Advertiser's candidate for governor— 
Charles S. McDowell, of Eufaula. 

The great majority of people in my town 
were actively campaigning for Col. Bibb 
Graves. Colonel Graves came to my town 
and it was my first opportunity to see and 
meet a candidate for statewide political of¬ 
fice. Quite naturally, 1 was manifestly im¬ 
pressed. My father let me go with him to 
a barbecue sponsored by local friends In 
honor of Colonel Graves. There the ‘‘Little 
Colonel" spoke in support of his campaign 


for governor. The political evangelism he 
spread and the sermon he preached stuck 
with me for years afterward. 

He was the first great man I had had the 
pleasure of shaking bands with. I would 
doubtless have been Just as awe-stricken and 
Just as thrilled had the candidate been B. M. 
Miller or Prank M. Dixon, but I was at the 
age when the meeting of an Important polit¬ 
ical figure by a young man Interested In poli¬ 
tics wiis more than a mere experience. 1 was 
Inspired to follow the campaign of Colonel 
Graves and hl.s progress down through the 
years. Needless to say, I became a Bibb 
Graves advocate—one of his strongest local 
"plumpers." Several times during the course 
of that campaign Colonel Graves enmo to my 
father’s barbershop and there I heard him 
repent to hometown lenders what he pro- 
po.sed to do for Alabama—for schools, roods. 
Improvement of prison conditions and the 
development of n statewide piibtlc health 
service on a county unit basis. There was 
no doubt about it—I hed seen nnd met the 
man who was to have the greatest political 
influence over my life. 

Colonel Grnves became governor. I grad¬ 
uated from high school the same year. In¬ 
terestingly enough, my commencement 
speaker was another man who that year had 
just been elected for the first time to high 
political office -Senator Hugo L. Black. 
What could have provided a greater thrill for 
a liberal in the m.aking than to have wit¬ 
nessed the election in the same year of Col. 
Bibb Graves ns Governor and Hugo L. Black 
as United States Senator, and then in tho 
same yetir to have the opportunity to sit at 
the feet of the lllustrous Senator Black on 
commencement night? 

Back In my home town there was a man 
Intsrestcd in the welfare of all youngsters. 
He spent a lot of time interesting hlgh-school 
boys In reading about current events and 
national and State political matters. That 
man was Herman Pride, editor of the Butler 
County News. Besides my parents, he was 
more interested than anyone else in helping 
me to launch upon a political career. All 
through my high-school days he Insisted on 
my reading the dally issues of the Conorsb- 
sioNAL Record. He would point out the pages 
embracing the debates of Senators George W. 
Nnrrlfi and Robert M. La Pol let te on public 
p -wor and Senator William E. Borah on the 
W >rld Court plan. In other words, he was 
h(ilpUig to develop my interest In national 
iifialrs. He knew that an abiding Interest 
in State and local affairs was bound to fol¬ 
low. Editor Pride would drop by my father’s 
place of bualness almost dully and argue with 
me about some of tho things that he had 
suggested I read—anything to get my argu¬ 
mentative powers to functioning. He was a 
great teacher and was himself a solid liberal. 
Today he is the postmaster of my home town 
and still does much to stimulate ambition 
and study on the part of Georgiana’s hlgh- 
school boys and young men. 

While Governor Graves was starting his 
humanitarmn program for and on behalf of 
the people of Alabama, 1 went on to tho uni¬ 
versity where I was privileged to alllliato 
with some of the State’s future leaders ~ 
Congressman George Andrews, of the Third 
District; State Senator Albert Boutwell, of 
Jefferroii; and Hugh Cardon, ik)W deputy 
commissioner of Internal revenue of Ala¬ 
bama. Hugh Cardon had more to do with 
developing young liberals on the university 
campus than any other man 1 have known. 
Under his direction many a youngster wht) 
attended the university became a useful and 
down-to-earth liberal. 

By the time I had left college, and had 
spent a few years in the country newspaper 
field, Governor Graves was preparing to run 
for a second term as Alabama’s Governor and 
Franklin Roosevelt was being boomed by 
Jim Farley and a well-organized group of 
New Yorkers as the 1932 nominee of thd 
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Democratic Party lor President. Where 
could a young liberal have found more to 
appeal to hla fancy than In these two cam¬ 
paigns? As the editor of a struggling weekly 
newspaper In Flomaton, I came out early In 
support of the pro-Roosevelt candidates for 
places in our delegation. 1 remember my 
friends twitting me about my political 
friend, Col. Bibb Graves, being for the 
election of an uninstructed delegation -to 
Chicago instead of the pro-Roosevelt slate. 
This did not lessen my admiration of Colonel 
Graves but I labored hard In my community 
for votes for the Roosevelt slate. 

In my enthusiasm for Graves and Roose¬ 
velt, I must confess that I built up Inside 
me a feeling that the only good that big 
business served In this country was as some¬ 
thing to be taxed and harangued. If 1 have 
discarded any part of my original philosophy 
It has been that part that caused me to feel 
that there was no place In this country for 
the liberal cause and prosperous business 
at one and the same time. 1 have learned 
that there is room for both—that a govern¬ 
ment can be an agency of help for those 
needing help and assistance and can at the 
same time be of great value In the encour¬ 
agement of the free enterprise system. 


The U. S. S. R. Scheme on Macedonia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON E.H. HEDRICK 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by Mr. Soterios Nicholson, en¬ 
titled '‘The U. S. S. R. Scheme on Mace¬ 
donia.” as carried in the July 30, 1950. 
issue of the Atlantis. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Toe U. S. S. R. scheme on Macedonia 
(By Soterios Nicholson) 

Washington. —The Macedonian question is 
n key to Balkan peace and Its effect on the 
turn of the cold war cannot be underesti¬ 
mated. There Is conclusive evidence to show 
that Russia, following Its ascendancy to great 
power after World War II, embarked on an 
ambitious 5-year plan which embodied three 
major points. First, the country was to 
achieve economic stability by reconstruction. 
Second, Communist agitation in capitalist 
countries was to be Intensified. And third, 
Greece was to be conquered by the Com¬ 
munists because of its commanding position 
in the Mediterranean. Paramount In the 
Soviet Union’s plans was the status of Mace¬ 
donia—that area was the door through which 
the U, S. S. R. hoped to pour Its sympa¬ 
thizers and cohorts on the threshold of three 
areas of world conquest—Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Th*T strategic stroke would be ac¬ 
complished by 1960 leaving communism un¬ 
challenged across the three continents. 

Two phases were part of the Soviet scheme 
to upset the Greek Government and Impose 
Its way Of life. The first of these concerned 
Macedonia. By aggression, the U. S. S. R. 
lioped to seize Greek Macedonia, which 
makes up one-third of modern Greece, and 
incorporate It into the so-called Independ¬ 
ent Macedonian state. This in turn would 
be combined Into the Federal State of Yugo¬ 
slavia assuring the Soviet Union an outlet 
to the Aegean Sea through the satellite na¬ 
tions. A second objective was no less calcu¬ 
lating. This plan was to establish a Com¬ 
munist government in Athens in order to 


transform Greece minus Its northern prov¬ 
inces, into a “people’s republic.’* Such a 
move, the Comlnform reasoned, would cut off 
Turkey from the western world and place the 
Soviet Union in Its most strategic position 
attainable In the cold war. That this plan 
was aborted in Its early stages is to the credit 
of heroic Greeks who resisted the aggressors, 
by fighting and shedding blood in defense of 
national Independence and democratic liber¬ 
ties. From this resistance, the western world 
gained an Insight into Soviet strategy and 
were able to bulwark their strength with 
promulgation of the Truman doctrine, the 
Marshall plan, and the Atlantic Pact—all 
direct or indirect results from this same 
decision to hold off the aggressor. 

In order to gain Introspect in this battle of 
the Balkans, it Is necessary to dip into his¬ 
tory. Macedonia covered a much larger ter¬ 
ritory In ancient times than does the area 
known by that name today. Romans who 
conquered the territory following the reign 
of Alexander the Great who had created it as 
an entity, had attached Albania to Mace¬ 
donia. Nowadays, by Macedonia, It Is gener¬ 
ally meant the territory extending from the 
south of Mount Rhodope to the north of 
Mount Olympus and from Thessaly east of 
Pindus and of Char-Dagh, all of whose rivers 
flow Into the Aegean Sea. 

The Turks captured Macedonia in 1430 
with the fall of Salonlca. The Macedonian 
question did not again arise until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century when the 
flame of nationalism was rekindled by greedy 
neighbors who played on the mixture of races 
during the Ottoman occupation. In mod¬ 
ern times, the territory of Macedonia was 
settled In a three-way split: Yugoslavia ac¬ 
quired the northwest, Greece the south, and 
Bulgaria the northeast. Greece's Aegean 
province totaled 84,602 square kilometers— 
the largest third. Turkish statistics com¬ 
piled In 1906, showed a population division of 
Greeks 648,962; Bulgars. 667,734; Serbs. 
167,601. 

Further population shifts have occurred 
since then. By 1928, however, population 
figures reported in 1928 by the International 
Refugee Settlement Committee at the League 
of Nations showed the Greeks with 88.1 per¬ 
cent, or 1,237,000; Blavophones with 5.8 per¬ 
cent and others at 6.1 percent. The 1940 
census shows a similar make-up. Thus, Its 
ethnological question no problem, Greek 
Macedonia enjoyed relative peace and pros¬ 
perity until World War II. These facts are 
important because Soviet propaganda In re¬ 
cent years has pointed up Aegean Macedonia 
as a country Inhabited entirely by Slavs, who 
seek union with Slavophone brothers of 
Macedonia of the Vardar and the Plrin and 
for union In a single, all-encomposslng state. 

The so-called independence question was 
revived by the U. S. S. R. with the granting 
of autonomy to Servian Macedonia within 
the framework of a federal Yugoslavian 
state and by launching the Bulgaro-Yugoslav 
project. Other versions of this plan con¬ 
sidered by the Comlnform and satellite lead¬ 
ers was the creation of a new Macedonian 
state to which Greece, as a Communist state, 
would cede its richest provinces: Salonlca, 
Fiorina, Serres, and Drama. These plans 
were abandoned, however, because they 
clashed with Serbian and Greek Communists* 
position of not wishing to cede territory. 
Also, the Bulgaro-Yugoslav federation proj¬ 
ect had to be put aside. It was then that 
Moscow became aware of Tito’s nationalism. 

But this did not deter the Moscow direc¬ 
tion toward gobbling more land. By elim¬ 
inating Markos of the Greek Communists 
who opposed the ceding of territory and re¬ 
placing him with Johannides and other loyal 
Communists, the plan, while modified, still 
existed. 

These newly Inspired Communists In 
Greece were dealt their crushing defeat In 
1949 and forced to seek refuge In Albania 
and Bulgaria. Because of Tito’s opposition 


and the U. S. S. R.’s failure to liquidate him, 
the Bulgaro-Yugoslav project was replaced 
with a Slavo-Balkan federal republic plan 
to make Bulgaria the pivot for a Soviet offen¬ 
sive. After this shift In command of Greek 
Communists, the latter Communist Party 
became a docile and very sensitive needle 
point of Russian policy. This party alined 
itself to the Macedonian plan advanced by 
the Soviet. And it was here that the reason 
of this party was manifested. By support¬ 
ing the theory that there are two distinct 
peoples, the Greek and the Macedonian, the 
Greek Communist Party has admitted con¬ 
spiracy against the fatherland. It subscribes 
to the plan of first snatching Greek Mace¬ 
donia away from Greece and then forcing 
the nation Into the Iron-curtain line-up. 

Since 1945, when the Soviet Union agreed 
to set up a federation of southern Slavs, with 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as the key points, 
the mood has changed and the plan scut¬ 
tled, Today’s U. S. S. R. position is a re¬ 
newed Interest in a Balkan federation in 
which an independent Macedonia would play 
the leading part. This plan, to leaders In 
Yugoslavia Intent on Tito nationalism, ap¬ 
pears as a “demolition of New Yugoslavia,’’ 
and thus a political threat against that 
country. That this plan would achieve to 
bring pressure against Tito there can be no 
doubt. But the more fundamental purpose 
of the project in Macedonia Is to give Russia 
that access to the Mediterranean, the dream 
of Russia since the early days of Tsar im¬ 
perialism. Such an operation, bypassing 
Turkey, would place the people of the steppes 
In the heart of the Balkan Peninsula and at 
the entrance of the eastern Mediterranean. 

For this long-range plan—that envisions 
the eventual conquest of the world’s peo¬ 
ples—the Russians would obliterate Greece. 
The country of ancient and modern heroes 
again was picked as the victim—a victim who 
repeated Its valiant defense at a time of 
crisis. 


One City’s Stake in United States Foreign 
Trade Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Eureka. Calif., depends largely on two 
types of products for its very existence. 
These are the lumber from nearby for¬ 
ests of redwood and fir, and the fish and 
crabs from Humboldt Bay and the sea. 
Without these. Eureka could not have 
become the modern and thriving com¬ 
munity it is today. Without these, the 
purchasing power of her 20,000 citizens 
and of her neighboring communities 
could not buy the products of the indus¬ 
trial East or of the farms of the Midwest, 
nor could it contribute its share to the 
growing industrialization of California 
itself. 

Yet today we find the trade policies of 
the present administration striking 
deeply at the roots of Eureka’s economy, 
and the economy of all of Humboldt, Del 
Norte, and adjoining counties. 

I have here two clippings which point 
up this situation and what the working¬ 
men of the north coast of California are 
doing about it. This is the action of 
union men, mind you—men whose 
bread and butter depend upon the rtos- 
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perity of the industries by which they 
are employed. 

Both clippings are from the Humboldt 
Standard of July 31. Here is the first: 
HussiAN Crabs Cijbarbd From Local Storbi 

Merchants In Eureka are being asked by 
the fishermen’s division of the A. P. of L. 
butchers* union to clear their shelves of 
canned crab meat from Russia, Harold Pavey, 
union secretary, reported yesterday. 

Pavey said several stores In Eureka were 
found with such stock on hand, bearing the 
tag of Russian importation on the label. He 
said the proprietors were being asked to send 
it back to its purchase point. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, is the second 
clipping from the same edition of the 
Humboldt Standard: 

PISH Imports Protrstbd 

A resolution protesting the Importation of 
fish and fish products into this country as 
detrimental to the fishing industry and re¬ 
questing a boycott of such products has been 
drawn up by the fishermen’s branch of the 
local A. P. of L. butchers’ union. 

Harold Pavey, secretary of the local, said 
he submitted the proposal to the central 
council here and the resolution was ini¬ 
tiated, approved and sent to all central coun¬ 
cils in Oregon, Washington, and California 
for concurrence. 

Pavey emphasized the measure as a pro¬ 
tection need for the fishing industry locally 
and nationally. 

Mr. Speaker, the men of the sea have 
stated their case. The men of the for¬ 
est and the mill, too, are faced with 
threats from the Importation of lumber 
and lumber products from cheap-labor 
areas. In addition, the plywood indus¬ 
try of the United States is seriously 
threatened by a proposed tariff reduction 
at a time when overseas markets are 
contracting due to the sale of plywood 
manufacturing machinery to many for¬ 
eign nations. 

The people of Eureka and of the north 
coast—and many areas from California 
to Maine, from Mexico to Canada—are 
looking to Congress for assistance or at 
least encouragement while their liveli¬ 
hoods are threatened. But all they are 
getting is the discouragement caused by 
the inexplicable foreign-trade policies of 
the Department of State. 


Patriotic Americans Applaud Jailing of 
Han7 Bridges 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MXCHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain most of the Members of this 
House join me extending heartiest con¬ 
gratulations to Federal Judge George 
Harris, of San Francisco, and Special 
Assistant Attorney General F. Joseph 
Donohue in the revocation of the bond 
and the Jailing of Harry Bridges, alien 
Communist and convicted perjurer. 

1 particularly want to congratulate F. 
Joseph (Jiggs) Donohue who prosecuted 
Bridges successfully and then moved de¬ 
liberately to have hi., bond revoked so 


this Communist cannot be afforded any 
opportunity to carry on any subversive 
activities in these critical times. 

This has been a job well done by Jiggs 
Donohue and his many friends on 
Capitol Hill applaud him. Being a vet¬ 
eran of two world wars and a Marine 
Reserve in peacetime, he is a patriotic 
American, sincere in his efforts to 
thwart an alien pledged to destroy our 
American system of government. 

The incarceration of Harry Bridges, 
Mr. Spfcjaker, is a ray of hope, but it is 
only one ray. What we need is many 
more such rays of hope that this admin¬ 
istration is alert to the peril of these 
times. 

Every Communist or fellow-traveler 
known to want Russia to take over 
should be interned until we are assured 
of peace. A householder would be trag¬ 
ically derelict if he allowed a rattlesnake, 
or a nest of rattlesnakes, to run un¬ 
molested about his house. Our Govern¬ 
ment is tragically derelict in permitting 
such men as Steve Nelson, Paul Robe¬ 
son, Alger Hiss and all other Soviet- 
lovers to walk the streets and carry on 
their nefarious activities. 

It is not necessary to engage in a 
witch bunt to protect ourselves against 
men and movements that would destroy 
us without giving us the warning a rat¬ 
tlesnake gives in most instances. The 
FBI knows who the Communists are. 
They should be rounded up, herded into 
concentrations camps and guarded so- 
that they cannot be in a position to stab 
us in the back when the Soviet leaders 
begin to move. 

No American sympathizer would live 
10 minutes in Soviet Russia, and we all 
know it. Why should we permit these 
Soviet sympathizers to walk about the 
streets and either engage in sabotage or 
confuse and divide our people? 

The 11 Communists convicted in New 
York several months ago wanted to 
sabotage our Government, but the Gov¬ 
ernment moved in and beat them to the 
draw. The courts have held that it is 
perfectly legal for the Government to 
protect Itself in a time of peril. If this 
is not a time of peril there never will be 
one. Let us finish the job that has so 
well been started. 


Slave Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there are thousands of honest law-abid¬ 
ing citizens now idle because competitive 
imports have taken our domestic market 
from them. This is bad enough under 
the free-trade policies of the New Deal, 
but to open our market to the products 
produced by conscript or slave labor by 
enemy nations can serve only to 
strengthen the economy of those nations 
and at the same time weaken our own 
economy. Why should Red China or 


Red Russia enjoy our domestic market 
at the expense of American labor? Why 
should the New Deal administration con¬ 
tinue to coddle these communistic na¬ 
tions by letting into our counti'y com¬ 
petitive goods produced by slave labor 
while these same countries at this very 
minute are cutting the throats of our 
boys in Korea? 

I notice that the New York Times for 
Sunday. August 6, carries the thought- 
provoking letter to the editor from a 
prominent Washington attorney, Mr. 
Edwin G. Martin, who was for many 
years general counsel of the United 
States Tariff Commission. I think this 
letter is well worth consideration by 
every Member of the House and accord¬ 
ingly include it as a part of my re¬ 
marks. 

Briefly, the subject matter is the im¬ 
portation of products of slave labor or, 
if you wish, call it forced labor. At any 
event millions of people behind the iron 
curtain are now being forced to engage 
in the production of goods for export to 
the United States. These goods com¬ 
pete here with the products of our free 
labor and as a result many of our work¬ 
men are out of jobs or alternatively 
working at jobs where their skills are 
not fully utilized. 

Our present law is anomalous indeed. 
It provides for the prohibition of entry 
of goods produced by forced or slave 
labor. Countries who legitimately oc¬ 
cupy a place In the family of nations, 
France, for example, permit inspection 
of their penal colonies and as a result 
wc are able by discrimination to deter¬ 
mine which of their products are pro¬ 
duced by forced labor. On the other 
hand, countries behind the iron curtain 
do not permit inspection so that our en¬ 
forcement officers are not able to deter¬ 
mine whether the goods are actually 
produced by forced labor. Results such 
as this which penalize our friends for 
the benefit of our enemies should not 
hv tolerated. I call on the Members of 
the House to examine their consciences 
and determine whether they want the 
present situation to continue or whether 
they will join with me in making appro¬ 
priate modifications of the law. 

Members should not need to be re¬ 
minded that many products are now be¬ 
ing Imported from Russia and other iron 
curtain countries—^furs and crab meat 
from Russia; shoes, glassware, pottery, 
and textile products from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia; tung oil from Red China; and so 
forth, and so forth. Some of these prod¬ 
ucts are seriously imdercutting domestic 
goods produced by free American labor. 
Is it not time that we took action to pro¬ 
tect our own? 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the letter, which appeared in the New 
York Times on August 6, 1950, to which 
I have just referred: 

Products of Forced Labor 
T o the Editor of the New York Times: 

In a period of growing concern about the 
problem of increasing competition from im¬ 
ported goods produced by forced labor, Is It 
not reasonable to consider whether our laws 
are adequate? 

I submit they are not, either In principle or 
In practical application. Tne Tariff Act of 
1930 (Bcc. 307) prohibits entry of products of 
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forced labor only If similar goods are pro¬ 
duced in the United States In sufflclont quan¬ 
tities to meet the consumptive demand. 
(This qualification Is to protect domestic 
consumers.) 

In the case of many articles (e. g., furs) 
domestic production is not adequate to meet 
domestic consumption. Imports are avail¬ 
able, however, from several sources to supple¬ 
ment domestic supply. If one of these for¬ 
eign sources uses forced labor, but supplies 
from other free labor countries are adequate, 
why should not our producers be protected 
from competition from the forced-labor 
countries? 

The fact that such protection would also 
benefit the free labor products ol other coun¬ 
tries should not make it objectionable. 

Should not the law be changed so that 
goods produced abroad by free labor would be 
added to the domestic supply for purposes 
of determining whether goods produced by 
forced labor arc to be excluded? 

Under present law the Secretary of the 
Treasury must determine that the particular 
goods were produced by forced labor as a 
condition precedent to their exclusion. But 
how can such a determination be made for 
goods produced behind the iron curtain? 

Would it not be reasonable to add to the 
law a presumption that goods are produced by 
forced labor if they are from a country where 
forced labor is known to be employed, and if 
that country does not permit inspection by 
representatives of the United States, or possi¬ 
bly, the International Labor Organization? 

There may be a better way of handling this 
pressing problem, and if so, let it be brought 
forward. However, unless some change is 
made in our law, the protection Congress ex¬ 
tended to American labor by Sec. 307 Is likely 
to be nullified, at least so far as the iron cur¬ 
tain is concerned. 

Edwin G. Martin. 

Washington, July 31,1950, 


State Department Record Calls for a 
Change in Command 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H, JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. JUDD. Ml’. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from Bar¬ 
ron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly of July 31, 1950: 

State Department Record Calls for a 
Change in Command 

Back In 1940 when asked what Britain was 
fighting for, Winston Churchill replied: “If 
we stopped fighting you would soon find out.** 
Fortunate would be ihls country if those in 
charge ol its foreign policy could risk a simi¬ 
lar abrupt answer. 

In the showdown between nazlsm and civi¬ 
lization Churchill could stand on his record. 
In the developing showdown between com¬ 
munism and civilization in the Far East the 
United States State Department under the 
leadership of Mr. Acheson has no such record, 
and having none is compromised in facing 
and moulding the future. 

Yet the future has to be faced If the heroic 
effort which the country Is now making is to 
come to any fruition. The Korean War can 
obviously no longer be written off as a police 
action against bandits. It has Involved bit¬ 
ter defeats. It is taking a mounting toll of 
American lives. It is the justification for a 


mobllizntion plan which if put into action 
will affect the American economy for years 
to come. On the President's own estimate 
Korea is only an^ episode in a continuous 
conflict calling for the best this country has 
to give in courage and statesmanship. 

TIME FOR confidence 

In these circumstances confidence in those 
who are day by day making America's foreign 
policy is of the essence. Such confidence is 
lacking. The response of the United States 
to the President’s commitment of American 
forces to Korea was astounding, and may well 
have surprised even Mr. Stalin. Its faith in 
General MacArthur and General Bradley is 
unbounded. Despite all the brickbats 
thrown at Defense Secretary Johnson his 
mistakes seem more of omission than of 
commission. But in the case of the State 
Department the cancerous suspicion re¬ 
mains—a suspicion voiced almost every day 
in Congress Itself—that all is not well and 
cannot be made well without a clean sweep. 

Why? The record is a familiar one and 
has been ably presented by such men as 
former President Hoover, Senators Taft, 
Knowlano, and Smith, and Congressman 
Judd. It does not rest, be it noted, on the 
now faraway days of World War II, on the 
policies of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on the admitted tragedy of Yalta. The rec¬ 
ord rests strictly on the events of the year 
that preceded Korea, in which the United 
Slates State Department, while standing on 
the Truman Doctrine in Europe, appeased 
and opened the flood gates to communism 
in Asia. 

The history of this fateful year already 
reads like some strange fantasy. In July 
1949. the United States, having earlier agreed 
to the line of the thirty-eighth parallel, with¬ 
drew its forces from Korea. Such with¬ 
drawal opened the way for what has hap¬ 
pened and was in conformity with the known 
views of such men as Owen Lattlmore who 
said: “The thing to do, therefore, Is to let 
South Korea fall—but not let it look as 
though we pushed It.*’ 

In August came a far more revealing and 
clear-cut diplomatic move—publication of 
the Department's famous white paper on 
China. That paper, sponsored by Mr. Ache- 
son, placed the sole blame for the defeat of 
Nationalist China on the head of Chlang 
Kai-shek. It completely overlooked the fact 
that for almost 2 years the United States 
had kept Chlang’s force immobilized through 
pressure to make him come to terms with 
Mao Tze-tung. It justified this policy of ap¬ 
peasement and error and in effect tried to 
write finis to the whole Nationalist cause. 

invitation to aggression 

Fortunately for the United States, Chlang 
Kai-shek retired to Formosa and proceeded 
to carry on the war. Mr. Acheson opposed 
that effort and took responsibility for a di¬ 
rective to United States Information agen¬ 
cies abroad that Formosa was of no strategic 
value and would soon fall. In late 1940 he 
took direct issue with the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, the Joint Chiefs of Staif and General 
MacArthur on sending military aid to 
Chlang. 

In January he went further, openly declar¬ 
ing that the strategic line of America's de¬ 
fense in the western Pacific was Japan, Okin¬ 
awa, and the Philippines. That line not only 
omitted Formosa but also Korea. It was an 
open invitation, if further invitation were 
needed, to the Communists to launch their 
Korean attack. 

With that attack Mr. Truman reversed 
most of the Acheson line, and in the case of 
Formosa completely repudiated It. The 
United Nations was rallied to the defense 
of the Korean Republic. But even with the 
war on, the attitude of the State Department 
toward communism in China remained and 
remains peculiarly ambivalent. 


Veterans of the Chinese Red army are 
heavily reinforcing North Korean forces. Yet 
In connection with the recent Interchange 
of notes between Premier Nehru of India and 
the United States, the State Department 
again let it be known that It will not veto 
the admittance of Red China into the UN 
Security Council. This is apparently still 
a procedural matter even though Bed China 
is to all intents and purposes at war with the 
UN. The policy perhaps explains why last 
week Russia decided to return Mr. Malik 
to the Council to manipulate it to its own 
purposes. 

national unity 

What can be done with such a record? The 
answer seems to be that nothing can be 
done, and It is this which makes the present 
State Department regime a real liability to 
this country’s war effort and its legitimate 
hope for a secure peace. The fruitless ven¬ 
detta against Chlang Kai-shek apparently 
stands in the way of accepting the aid of 
30,000 Chinese troops who are ready and 
willing to fight. As long as the flim-flam 
about letting the Chinese Communists into 
the UN continues, it is clearly Impossible 
to reorganize that body In the Interests of 
the free world. Finally, it is stretching the 
Imagination to suppose that men who have 
blundered as badly as the leaders of the State 
Department have blundered In the Far East 
can be entrusted with deciding on the fu¬ 
ture of Korea, or any other related matter. 

It Is on these grounds that the case against 
the State Department rises above personality. 
Mr. Acheson has proved himself not only a 
brilliant but in many ways a devoted public 
servant. Yet, neither brilliance nor devotion 
can compensate for a year’s record of inep¬ 
titude and wavering of the fundamental Is¬ 
sue of whether this country is against com¬ 
munism in Asia or not. 

The issue is as simple and as hard as that. 
The times call for national unity. Such 
unity will scarcely be promoted by overlook¬ 
ing the causes of national division. 


Joint Action by Religious Leaders Against 
Signing Stockholm Petition 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging, indeed, that the patriotic 
religious leaders in this country have 
taken direct action against the so-called 
Stockholm peace petition, which they so 
correctly describe as this spurious peace 
petition. Their warning to the people 
of the three major faiths in the United 
States should be most effective. 

I sincerely hope that our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will arrange soon for 
a hearing on this matter so that it can 
recommend House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 247, or some similar legislation, plac¬ 
ing the Congress of the United States on 
clear record as to the nature of this peti¬ 
tion and as to the proper alternatives for 
patriotic Americans sincerely seeking 
means of achieving peace in this world. 
In my judgment, such action by Congress 
is particularly important in view of the 
reported action of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U. S. S. R. endorsing the Stock¬ 
holm peace petition. 
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The following article is from the New 
York Times of August 3. 1950; 

Three Faiths Denounce Red Peace Appeal— 

Leaders op Jews, Protestants, and Catho¬ 
lics Join To Fight Aggression in Korea 

Leaders of the Jewish. Protestant, and Ro¬ 
man Catholic faiths Joined yesterday in a 
statement condemning Communist aggres¬ 
sion In Korea as the greatest menace to world 
peace and denouncing the Stockholm appeal 
as spurious and deceptive. 

The Joint statement was the first on an 
international issue since the end of World 
War II to carry the signatures of spokesmen 
for the three major faiths In the United 
States. It was signed by ofllcerB of the Fed¬ 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ In 
America, the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference, and the Synagogue Council of 
America. 

It appeared to be prompted chiefly by the 
circulation of the Stockholm appeal by Com¬ 
munist and pro-Communist groups. Issued 
in March of this year by the Congress of 
Partisans of Peace, the appeal called for 
outlawing the atomic bomb, but did not 
condemn aggression with other weapons. 

REAL PEACE EPPORTS FAVORED 

In their Joint statement the leaders of the 
three faiths said: 

“We are heartily in sympathy with every 
genuine proposal in the pursuit of interna- 
iional peace. We warn the people of Amer¬ 
ica. however, to be on guard lest they bo 
misled by the so-called Stockholm appeal 
now being circulated by Communist and pro- 
Communlst groups. This spurious peace pe¬ 
tition, which has already deceived many well- 
meaning people here and abroad, is a camou¬ 
flage designed to contuse the three societies 
and to conceal the aggressive policies re¬ 
vealed In the invasion of Korea. It is these 
aggressive policies and actual aggression 
which constitute the greatest menace to 
world peace. 

“Genuine peace requires practical recog¬ 
nition of the fact that not only individuals 
but nations, states, and Internallonnl so¬ 
ciety, are subject to the sovereignty of God 
and to the moral law which comes from 
God. Genuine peace requires of every 
people: 

“1, Renunciation of the use of war or 
threats of force as an instrument ol national 
policy. 

“2. Loyal adherence to the solemn obliga¬ 
tions of the United Nations Charter for tho 
maintenance of international peace and se¬ 
curity and the peaceful settlement of dis¬ 
putes. 

“3. Respect for the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

“4. Participation in positive programs of 
the United Nations for the common welfare 
and bettor standards of life. 

“6. Acceptance of international agreements 
for the effective reduction and regulation of 
armaments, Including atomic weapons, by 
all nations, through a trustworthy system 
of International Inspection and control. 

“We urge men of good will to support these 
objectives of a genuine program for peace.** 
signers of declaration 

Those signing the declaration were: Rabbi 
Bernard J. Bamberger, of New York, president 
of the Synagogue Council of America; the 
Reverend Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, of New 
York, general secretary of the Federal Coun¬ 
cil of Churches; Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, of Washington, director of tho Depart¬ 
ment of Education, National Catholic Wel¬ 
fare Conference; Rabbi Morris Kertzer, of 
New York, chairman of the Social Action 
Committee of the Synagogue Council of 
America; the Reverend Raymond A. Mc¬ 
Gowan, of Washington, director of the Social 
Action Dspartnient of the National Catholic 
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Welfare Conference; and Bishop John S. 
Stamm, of Harnsburf?. Pa., bishop of tho 
Evangelical United Brethren Church and 
president of the Federal Council of Churches. 


A Cabinet Shakeup It Overdue 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to insert my 
remarks in the Record, I wish to include 
as a part of my remarks an editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News of July 25. 1950: 

A Cabinet Shakeup Is Overdue 

Ever since the Korean war exploded on our 
unsuspecting Government and caused an 
abrupt reversal of practically every major 
policy the administration had been pursuing, 
the great buck-pas.sing game has been on. 

The blame for our tragic unpreparediiess 
has been pas.«3ed back and forth Irom the 
State Department to the Pentagon, from the 
administration to Capitol Hill, from Wash¬ 
ington to Tokyo, and from the Government 
to the people. But always it comes hack to 
roo.st on the doorsteps of these three key 
officials: 

1. Secretary of State Achoson, whoso whole 
far-eastern appeasement policy was flatly 
reversed by events In Korea and by the Pres¬ 
ident’s decision to take an historic stand 
there. 

2. Secretary of Defense Johnson, who, In 
tho name of economy, drastically cut into the 
muscle as well as the fat of our defense 
establishment, hitting with particular force 
the very services and weapons most needed 
f<jr this kind of war—tanks, naval aviation, 
Marines, ground-support aviation, etc. 

3. President Truman himself, who has con¬ 
sistently refused to take the Communist 
challenge seriously, or to put the need for 
preparedness above the playing of domestic 
politics-as-usual, and who has repeatedly 
iiiLsled the public with soothing and confus¬ 
ing wovd.s to the effect that we were nearer 
peace than any time since 1946. 

These are facts which the public cannot 
ea.sily lorgct, ns it Is asked to rally behind 
this same administration for the tremendous 
mobilization Job that lies ahead. It should 
be painfully dear by now that the crisis con¬ 
fronting us calls for the fullest public sup¬ 
port of the Government, In a spirit of sacri¬ 
fice and unity such as only a grave emer¬ 
gency can evoke. But it should be equally 
clear that the Government, In order to com¬ 
mand that kind of support, must do every¬ 
thing possible to merit the public’s confi¬ 
dence. And how can it do that except by 
getting rid of those officials whom the public 
identifies with the past disastrous policies 
that have just been so spectacularly reversed? 

What we are suggesting, in short, is the 
need for an immediate shakeup in the ad- 
mlnlfatralion’s highest echelons. No one but 
the people can fire the President, and that 
question can’t even arise for two more years. 
But the public can and must hold the Presi¬ 
dent responsible for ridding his administra¬ 
tion of the advisers in whom it has lost con¬ 
fidence. 

We are not Interested In scapegoats, and 
we are not out for scalps. But we submit 
that it Is utterly Incongruou-s to put an all- 
out rearmament program in the hands of 
those who have been so busy disarming us 


for the last year and a half, or to entrust tho 
conduct of our new Asiatic policy to those 
whoso policy until 1 month ago was the very 
opposite. 

It is 1 utile to quibble over whether Secre¬ 
tary Acheson is more or less to blame for our 
diplomatic and military uupreparedness than 
Secretary Johnson. Both are the archsym¬ 
bols of policies that events have reversed at 
tremendous cost. Both, therefore, should 
have resigned or been dismissed before now. 
And with them should go the polltlcs-as- 
uaual advisers who have prevailed on the 
President to play down the Communist 
threat. What possible excuse could there be, 
nKjreover, for keeping a man like Secretary 
of the Navy Matthews, who willingly exe- 
c 'ted the Johnson decrees to whittle down 
the Navy and marines? 

These arc the officials whom the public 
identifies with the policies that the Korean 
crisis has shown to be so disastrously wrong. 
Already, too much precious time is being 
wasted on efforts within the administration 
to vindicate these past policies, to pass the 
buck from Pentagon to State Department 
and back again. The cleanest way to end 
this situation and to rally public confidence 
in the new policies so belatedly adopted Is 
to clear away tho symbols of appeasement 
and disarmament In the far Pacific and to 
bring in new men whose records of past per¬ 
formance need no apology. 

This is no time for face-saving cover-ups 
or run-of-the-mill political appointments. 
It is time for national unity end for tho rally¬ 
ing of public confidence, by getting rid of 
the architects of failure, and bringing into 
the Government the men who are most com¬ 
petent to run It, regardless of their politics. 
And certainly the most obvious vacancies 
needing to be filled as a result of the Korean 
affair are tho offices of Secretary of State 
and Secretary ol Defense. Messrs. Acheson 
and Johnson should be retired forthwith. 


Republican Advance Gets Cold Reception 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article by Fi’ank R. Kent, one 
of our most highly regarded political 
observers, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Star Sunday, August 6,1950: 
REPuniucAN Advance Gets Cold Reception— 

Writer Says GOP Needs No Such Reno¬ 
vation 

(By Prank R. Kent) 

Politically observant persons must have 
noted that since tho 1948 election, every lew 
months there arises a new Republican move¬ 
ment sponsored by more or less well-known, 
but very seldom potent, party figures, tho 
avowed purpose of which is to rehabilitate 
and reconstruct the Republican Party along 
modern lines. 

This performance has been repented so 
often as to have now reached the stage 
where only the most Incurably credulous 
take it seriously. The most recent of these 
movements culls Itself the Republican Ad¬ 
vance and is promoted by a New York at¬ 
torney named Henry Poor and Rusaell Daven¬ 
port, once briefly in the public eye as an 
advisor of the late Wendell Wlllkle. Before 
th it 1'- wa.s Governor Driscoll, of New Jersey, 
who called for a Republican reconstruction. 
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And before him there was a group which 
wanted to be to the Republican Party what 
the so-called Americans for Democratic Ac¬ 
tion are to the Democratic Party—an odd 
ambition, to say the least. 

Every one of these movements differs 
somewhat from the others, but basically they 
are Identical. Each Is hotly denunciatory 
of the Old Guard and vehemently insistent 
upon the party gearing Itself to the times 
and facing the future with a broader and 
more attractive appeal. Each makes lavish 
use of the shopworn and meaningless ad¬ 
jectives "liberal,’* "progressive,” and "con¬ 
structive.” They arc all strong on generali¬ 
ties and extremely foggy concerning specific 
facts. 

In two other respects these efforts for 
Republican rehabilitation are exactly the 
same: (1) 'They seem to have an equally 
unstable existence. Some stay alive longer 
than others but soon or late they shrivel 
and fall off the vine. (2) Invariably, they 
secure rather Important publicity for a short 
time. Certainly, a sure way for a Republi¬ 
can to get publicity Is to proclaim himself 
a liberal and express discontent with the 
reactionary party leadership. He does not 
have to have a program. He does not even 
have to have an Idea. All he has to do Is 
beat his breast and strike the pose. At 
once, he is hailed by the left-wing and ad¬ 
vanced thinkers among the columnists, com¬ 
mentators and press agents. They start In 
to make a hero of him. From that time on 
he Is referred to in chorus as the hard-hit¬ 
ting. clear-thinking Senator So-and-So, or 
the able and Independent Representative 
This-and-That. 

And though, unless completely stone¬ 
headed, he must know that these journal¬ 
istic greasers are unshakably New Deal, Fair 
Deal, and Welfare State Democrats, It be¬ 
comes the main purpose of his life to have 
their commendation continue. One would 
think the intelligent among them would 
realize they are behaving like political saps, 
lending themselevs to Democratic propa¬ 
ganda about the desire of Republicans to 
return to the Harding and McKinley days. 

Of course, this talk of reactionary leader¬ 
ship Is the cheapest kind of clap-trap. The 
Republicans did not lose the last four elec¬ 
tions because they were reactionary. They 
lost two of them because of the war and 
the other two because. In a silly effort to 
outbid and outpromlse the Democrats, they 
gave the voters no choice between liberalism 
and conservatism. Twice there have been 
two neglected issues upon which there is 
strong reason to believe they could have 
won. One of these Is the evil effect of an 
enormously expanded Federal machine, the 
weight of which tends to keep the admin¬ 
istration In power and the tremendous cost 
of which has brought us close to economic 
chaos. 

The other Is the shameful subservience 
of the Democratic administration to the 
greedy labor bosses, whose reckless waves 
of strikes have at times endangered the 
economic life and health of the Nation. 
With these two Issues and the right sort 
of candidate, the Republican Party can 
afford to disregard these boresome move¬ 
ments to renovate and redecorate it. 


What About Rustia? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include the following speech 
delivered by Hon. William M. Colmer, 
of Mississippi, in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Friday, August 2,1946: 

What Abotjt Russia? 

(Speech of Hon. William M. Colmer. of Mis¬ 
sissippi, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, August 2, 1946) 

Mr. Colmer. Mr. Speaker, wars upset the 
fortunes of nations as well as men. This 
has always been true, and World War II has 
proved no exception. Out of this global 
struggle a new order of world political 
powers has resulted. No longer, for instance, 
does Britannia rule the waves. The new 
world power—America—has become the mis¬ 
tress of the seas. Meanwhile, other signif¬ 
icant changes have taken place. Whether 
our English and French aUies like It or not, 
they realize that a new giant has arisen from 
the debris of this the greatest of all wars— 
Russia. Proud of Its accomplishments In 
battle, fully conscious of but not materially 
weakened by its enormous sacrifices. Russia 
Is the dominating Emropean power today, and 
no nation now or ever heretofore has been 
more conscious and proud of that new-found 
strength and position. In fact, it Is obvious 
to even the most casual thinker that the fu¬ 
ture peace and opportunity of nations to 
survive in the new atomic age is largely, if 
not entirely, in the hands of the United 
States of America and the Soviet Republic. 

Whether these statements are fully con¬ 
curred In or not, it Is certainly worth while 
to consider the question on the tongues of 
so many people throughout the world today: 
What about Russia? Will Russia cooperate 
with America and thus bring about the 
coveted goal of peace, or will the peoples of 
the Soviet Republic follow Stalin, even as 
others have followed Alexander. Napoleon, 
the Kaiser, and Hitler, on world conquest, 
assuming that Stalin has world conquest as 
his objective? Or do Stalin and his small 
group of commissars and advisers have in 
mind the construction of a great economic 
nation with much of the more abundant life 
for their millions of subjects? What about 
the Russian system as a whole? Is it some¬ 
thing that the people of this Nation should 
adopt Instead of the system of individual 
enterprise and freedom of the Individual 
which has made it truly great? Was Mlkoyan 
serious when, asked what exports Russia could 
make to the United States in the postwar 
period he said timber, furs, gold, and so forth, 
but not communism? 

These and many other questions were 
raised in the minds of a subcommittee of 
the House Select Committee on Postwar 
Economic and Policy Planning, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, as the re¬ 
sult of our visit to Russia and 13 other Eui'o- 
pean coimtries a few months ago. Congress 
authorized and financed the mission and the 
study In order that a first-hand knowledge 
of the European economic situation and Its 
effect upon our own country might be gained. 
Although only 7—^Representatives Zimmer¬ 
man, Missouri; Wolverton, New Jersey; Hope, 
Kansas; Wolcott, Michigan; LeFevre, New 
York; Simpson. Illinois; and myself—of the 
18 members of the committee who made the 
trip, our report to the Congress and the 
country on our conclusions and recommen¬ 
dations was unanimously adopted by the full 
committee of 10 Democrats and 8 Republi¬ 
cans; and I hope it may be stated with par¬ 
donable pride that this report—the commit¬ 
tee’s eighth—has been substantially followed 
In many Instances by the administration in 
Its dealings with the several countries visited. 

Both the committee and I realize that as 
a result of such a short dipping into the 
stream of Russian life we would subject our¬ 
selves to the charge of being presumptuous 
to set ourselves up as authorities on the eco¬ 
nomic and political problems Involved In 
dealing with the Soviet Republic. However, 
it will bo borne In mind that we were the 


first and only congressional committee to 
visit with Generalissimo Stalin and to make 
anything like a comprehensive study of that 
situation. 

I might also point out that the committee 
made thorough and adequate provision for 
Its mission. We were accompanied by our 
staff director, Marlon B. Folsom, and our spe¬ 
cial consultant, Dr. William Y. Elliott, of 
Harvard University. 

In addition to free and sometimes bold 
conversations with Generalissimo Stalin and 
his commissars, our group, also with equal 
frankness, Interviewed Prime Minister Atlee 
and other members of the British Labor Caol- 
net, as well as the leaders of all other coun¬ 
tries visited In Europe and the Middle East. 
We also talked with our own military lead¬ 
ers and economic advisers throughout the 
countries visited, including Generals Elsen¬ 
hower, Clay, and McNorney. Nevertheless. In 
the subject at hand and the impressions that 
follow I shall speak only for myself. 

While the entire trip, despite Its strenuous 
nature, was most interesting and profitable, 
I think we all felt that our greatest educa¬ 
tion on the trip came in the first-hand 
analysis of the Russian system at work, which 
was made possible by the intimate talks >vith 
the chief officials of the .Government, in¬ 
cluding several members of the powerful 
Politburo of the Communist Party, In addi¬ 
tion to the more formal conference with 
Stalin himself. 

While the economic structure of the Soviet 
Government is the business of the Russian 
people, and others, especially Americans, who 
believe in the right of all peoples to govern 
themselves, should not question that sys¬ 
tem, It might be well to point out some of 
the elements of that system, especially as It 
concerns the economic and political freedom 
and rights of the individual. This might be 
parUcularly profitable now, In view of the 
growing tendency in this country by friends 
of the Russian system to try to sell It to 
American citizens, and particularly to our 
wage earners, who now enjoy the highest 
standard of living of any laboring people In 
the history of the world. We had ample op- 
portimlty to observe first hand the living 
conditions of the Russian people. The 
standard of living there apparently has not 
Improved substantially since the days of the 
Russian czars. Surely the American people 
do not covet the standard of living under 
the Soviet system. 

As guests of the Russian Government, our 
committee was given the privilege of visit¬ 
ing both a factory and a collective farm. 
We were informed, incidentally, by attach6s 
of our Embassy that these particular Insti¬ 
tutions which we visited were the pride of 
the Soviets. They were the same Institu¬ 
tions always shown to visiting foreigners. 
The manager of the Stalin auto works re¬ 
ceived us in the rather elaborate office suite 
of the factory. He, like all other Important 
men In the party, was dressed In a uniform 
not dissimilar to that worn by the Gen¬ 
eralissimo himself. There In this office, too, 
hung a large picture of Stalin and another 
of Lenin. This was a familiar scene, for we 
observed that all important buildings had 
these photographs or paintings prominently 
displayed, while in practically every square 
or In front of every Important Government 
Institution statues of Stalin and Lenin were 
found. It was our consensus of opinion that 
Lenin was the only competitor of Stalin in 
Russla—and he Is dead. 

Before we were shown through the factory 
WK were thoroughly briefed by the manager, 
who took great prldd in pointing out the 
productive capacity and other features of 
that enterprise, which we observed was large¬ 
ly copied after the assembly-line production 
of our own American factories. When I in¬ 
quired of him—^I confess somewhat naively— 
If he was bothered by strikes, he, with a 
smile, replied "No,” and something to the 
effect that strikes were an American instltu- 
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tlon. When further preseed as to what hap¬ 
pened if the workers became dissatlshed with 
either their working conditions or pay. he 
replied that such things never happened and 
that the workers wore all satisfied. But 
pressed still further as to this, he replied, 
in answer to the question of what would 
happen if such complaints were made, that 
In such event the representative of the trade 
union and the representative of the factory 
would get together and iron everything out 
and everybody would be happy. He, of 
course, neglected to state that the represent¬ 
ative of the trade union and the representa¬ 
tive of the factory were both representatives 
of the Government and the party. 

At the collective farm I inquired of the 
superintendent about the freedom of the 
workers on the farm to change from one farm 
to another. Again the answer was that no¬ 
body wanted to change: that everyone was 
satisfied with their working conditions and 
the fruits of their labor. On further investi¬ 
gation of this after we had returned to the 
embassy, we learned that these were the true 
conditions and that both the laborers in the 
factories and the workers on the farms were 
virtually frozen to the Jobs assigned them. 
We were also advised that only some extraor¬ 
dinary service for the party would warrant 
any change in their status. 

The NKVD still operates In Russia as effec¬ 
tively as the Gestapo did in Hitler’s Germany. 
It all reminded me of a story that came out 
of World War I. 

It seems that the American mother of a 
soldier of that war had not heard from him 
In many months. To her great Joy, the long- 
awaited letter was finally brought by the 
postman. Nervously tearing it open, she read 
this: 

“Dear Mother: I know you have been 
muchly concerned about me, since you have 
not heard from me in several months. Don’t 
worry any more. I was captured at the bat¬ 
tle of Chateau-Thlerry and am now impris¬ 
oned in this German prison camp. 

*T was never better treated in my life. I 
receive three good meals a day, have no work 
to do, sleep on a feather bed, and am even 
given good books to read. So please don't 
worry. 

“Your devoted son, 

“John.” 

Then this significant postscript caught her 
attention: 

“P. S.—You remember Bill Grimes, who 
went Into the service with me? He, too, was 
Interned here. He was shot this morning at 
sunrise for complaining about the prison 
fare.” 

What Is the system, Itself, like? It Is no 
secret, of course, that the control of Russia 
Is in the hands of a smaller group of men 
than in any surviving world power. The 10 
to 18 members of the Politburo may have 
some Internal dlfflcullles, but they are held 
together in the tightest oligarchic discipline 
by Stalin’s domination of the party and by 
the necessity of keeping the great Red Army 
and the marshals in line after the Soviet suc¬ 
cesses of these years in the war. The In¬ 
ternal measures of control mean keeping a 
very substantial part of the Russian popula¬ 
tion Itself In concentration camps or under 
the discipline of forced labor In Siberia or 
In any part of the great area of Russia where 
they are needed. For that matter, labor’s 
position seems to be one of complete sub¬ 
servience to the party control of the state. 

It is a curious thing that we throw open all 
our Industrial secrets, permit the downright 
appropriation of any copyrights and patents 
protected In all other states by the act of 
international copyright laws, allow well over 
a thousand Russians to he attached to vari¬ 
ous official capacities in the United States, 
and legions of Russian representatives who 
ore, In the nature of things, necessarily 
agents, to explore every aspect of our country 
and engage in any type of propaganda that 
they see fit, while the bare thought of such 


activity on our part in any section of Russia 
or In the territories which Russia controls 
would throw the NKVD into convulsions. 

The NKVD, by the way, is the group of 
initials that apply to the security branch 
of the army and the police who have Incor¬ 
porated the old CHEKA of the earlier Russian 
terror. Though they are not all in uniform 
and operate in some instances in plain 
clothes, the efforts of the NKVD have as per¬ 
vasive a hold on the Russian system as the 
Himmler Gestapo and 88 organizations had 
on the Nazi system. We were unable to learn 
any difference In methods: In fact, the Fas¬ 
cists and the Nazis both simply imitated the 
highly efficient Russian model. 

It does not require a Solomon to figure out 
the Importance of Russia in world economics, 
as well as world politics. Figures are some¬ 
times produced to show that Russia In the 
prewar days accounted for an averag? of only 
3 to 6 percent of the world’s total l..terna- 
tionol trade, but we are not dealing with that 
prewar Russia any longer. The rest of the 
world has changed as well as Russia. Britain 
is visibly hard pressed to build back an ex¬ 
port trade from her own war economy that 
will put her once more in the sound position 
of being able to pay for her necessary Im¬ 
ports. She has been In the past, and will 
probably remain, the largest single Import 
market in the world for raw materials and 
food. Prance is recovering slowly and with 
great difficulty. Germany Is shattered by war 
to a degree that can only be believed when 
seen in Its cities and Its transportation sys¬ 
tem, and is being stripped of Its Industries by 
the French and Russians directly in their 
own zones, and by reparation from the west¬ 
ern zones for Russia, indirectly. Italy Is In a 
state of prostration and seems unable to de¬ 
velop, in the aftermath of fascism, a broadly 
supported strong policy. The smaller coun¬ 
tries like Greece need raw materials to get 
back to work, quite as much as the larger 
ones. Greece has Itself probably suffered 
more in the war than any single country from 
starvation and deliberate looting of its re¬ 
sources. Only the Scandinavian countries 
and Belgium seem well on the way to a 
healthy recovery, though Holland gave prom¬ 
ise of rapidly following, and Switzerland was 
an Island of stability In the whole war-lashed 
sea of Europe. Eastern European countries 
were, of course, prostrate, subject to “Rus¬ 
sian requisitioning’* to a degree almost paral¬ 
lelling the stripping of Germany In some in¬ 
stances. The whole continent appeared to 
give little prospect of sound recovery until 
some basic political problems and greater 
freedom of movement and trade had been 
achieved. 

On the other hand, Russia was already 
making very rapid strides toward rees¬ 
tablishing Us Industrial system by strip¬ 
ping the wrecked zones of the west and 
had developed, from all that we could 
find out, tremendous new strength be¬ 
hind the Urals and In Siberia. This was 
being supplemented by the Importation of 
machinery, transportation In the form of 
automotive equipment and anything us¬ 
able, both from the eastern and western 
zones of the war. We know now that Man¬ 
churia, delivered from the Japanese, was 
treated to systematic stripping of Its Indus¬ 
trial machinery In much the same way that 
eastern Europe and Germany have been. 
The Russians have a very simple theory 
about war booty and are not concerned about 
the niceties of ownership, either American 
or any other. Apparently In the agreements 
made at Potsdam, no effort had been made 
to protect American property and plants, in 
the zones controlled by Russia, from sharing 
the fate meted out to everything else that 
was movable and useful to the Russians. We 
learned of American factories In Berlin 
being loaded on trains and moved east, oven 
though their products were primarily for 
peacetime uses. We also learned that the 


Gorman skilled labor was being shipped to 
Russia along with the machinery. 

But the real point Is that Russia is able 
today to reach out and harness the resources 
of the productive capacity of almost one- 
half of Europe, to add to Its own tremendous 
potential, and Is building up the same sort 
of control in Korea and in Manchuria, ad¬ 
joining her Siberian provinces in the Par 
East. It may be true that Russia will be 
preoccupied primarily with her own recon¬ 
struction for a long time to come. If she 
gets the loans that she hopes to raise she 
will become a great Importer also from out¬ 
side the region that she controls for several 
years at least, mainly from this country. If 
she does not raise these loans, she will have 
to force her exports as she did In the early 
thirties, even at the cost of starving a lot 
of Russians at that time In order to pay for 
the equipment that she needs and cannot 
take from territories under her control. 

We got the total Impression of desperate 
haste to build up a system so powerful that 
It could support the flood of the Red Army 
and pour it in any direction in the very near 
future. Stalin’s speeches have themselves 
emphasized this point. 

For a country that is posing as the source 
of true democracy and as a liberator of op¬ 
pressed peoples, the record In eastern Eu- 
roi^ alone would be disillusioning. No cap¬ 
italist country, to whom Stalin has charged 
the inevitability of the last war, has ever 
possessed so complete monopoly capitalism 
as Russia or been so barefaced in its use of 
power. It can hardly be said, for instance, 
that Rumania and Hungary have had their 
economies liberated or an opportunity given 
them for an economic basis for reconstruct¬ 
ing their shattered lives alter domination by 
the Axis, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo¬ 
slavia were treated more leniently but with 
an absolute enforcement of the priority of 
Russian demands on the controlled govern¬ 
ments of those countries. 

We got the same story everywhere of the 
steady lowering of American prestige in every 
region under Russian control by the refusal 
to afford adeqxjate quarters to our diplo¬ 
matic representatives or to let in an ade¬ 
quate staff, to say nothing of the black-out 
of any sort of nows out of Russia except the 
most closely censored stuff from the few cor¬ 
respondents who had been permitted to pene¬ 
trate the screen. 

The whole system of education In which 
some of us were very much Interested and 
which we discussed with several groups seems 
to be In for a thorough overhauling. The 
classics are coming back, the great heroes 
of Russia today are not Just the products 
of the Marxian revolution. Indeed, one Is 
tempted to say, and I believe truthfully, that 
Mnrx is pretty well dead or translated to a 
harmless heaven of pure theory so far as 
internal consumption Is concerned. How¬ 
ever, Marxian dogmas Including the perpet¬ 
ual attacks on monopoly capitalism and en¬ 
circlement from abroad make the Commu¬ 
nist doctrines a useful article of export. In 
spite of all professions to the contrary. If 
the Comintern was burled, for understand¬ 
able reasons, to placate the democracies dur¬ 
ing the struggle for life of the Russian sys¬ 
tem against Hitler, the Communist interna¬ 
tional was never dead. It was hurled alive 
and is manifestly revived today In as cru¬ 
sading a form as It has ever enjoyed, so 
that Moscow can seek to change the head 
of the Communist Party In the United States 
via French Communists. 

To the new Russian nationalism, the fath¬ 
erland has once again become holy, and 
Stalin an object of universal veneration far 
beyond anything dreamed of by the czars. 
The use of the Communist Party abroad 
is ironical when considered In this light but 
It la still mighty useful In terms of national 
interest. 

Nothing could be more impressive, and 
to a democrat, more alarming, than the 
apparently absolute power of propaganda to 
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sway the Russian masses In any desired di¬ 
rection. The scale \/hlch has been devel¬ 
oped In the use of this instrument Is applied 
In every field from production to foreign 
affairs. Any current of opinion can be re¬ 
versed so quickly as to leave the detached 
observer gasping; at one moment It may be 
the line to conceal, as apparently It was for 
a considerable part of the war, outside help 
from the United States on lend-lease. Bo 
completely successful was this effort that 
Russian soldiers, when they contacted our 
own, asked what we were doing with Rus¬ 
sian-made jeeps, tanks, trucks, etc. Later 
on, in order to create a proper atmosphere 
for Tehran, Yalta, and the Potsdam agree¬ 
ments, Roosevelt became an object of great 
affection and along with this the acknowl¬ 
edgment of American aid. In generrl terms, 
was handsomely made by Stalin, The Brit¬ 
ish have, however, been treated as Imperial¬ 
ists from the beginning, and Churchill prob¬ 
ably never enjoyed a real success In Russia 
as ona of the Big Three, even before he be¬ 
came the “bogeyman** of Imperialism that he 
now Is. 

Naturally, one of the high lights on the 
trip to Russia was our visit to the Kremlin 
and our conference with Generalissimo 
Stalin. We had heard so much and had 
read so much about the little man with the 
black mustache that he had become some¬ 
what of a legendary figure In our minds. 
Both our curiosity and desire to secure in¬ 
formation on these momentoiis questions 
had been whetted. Before we had left Wash¬ 
ington on our 2 months’ arduous task we 
had arranged this as well as most other 
meetings through the Department of State, 
whose blessings we scorned to enjoy as the 
result of previous work done by the com¬ 
mittee. Our appointment with Stalin, like 
all other state appointments that he has, 
was at night. Our Embassy ofQclals, In the 
days spent In Russia preceding the appoint¬ 
ment, never lost the opportunity to Im¬ 
press upon us that we were the first Ameri¬ 
can Congressmen to be received by the Gen¬ 
eralissimo and that the occasion was a very 
Important one. 

On the appointed evening we proceeded to 
the Kremlin In three Embassy automobiles. 
At the gates we were stopped by the Kremlin 
guards, who first thoroughly satisfied them¬ 
selves of the Identity of our party and then 
permitted us to enter the grounds of the 
Kremlin. We observed as we drove through 
the several blocks before arriving at the ap¬ 
pointed place for our Interview, that the 
grounds were extremely well guarded by 
Russian soldiers. When we alighted from 
our automobiles there were still more guards 
who hastily passed us Into the building itself. 
And there our party, although accompanied 
from the beginning by a representative of the 
Kremlin, was escorted down a series of long 
corridors—how many I do not recall, but It 
seems that there were at least three or four. 
At the end of each were more Russian guards. 
When we reached the end of these seemingly 
Interminable corridors we were taken Into a 
rather large reception room where we Waited 
until our escort reappeared through two large 
sliding doors and announced our presence to 
the generalissimo and his commissars, 
Beryla and Vishlnsky. As we proceeded into 
this second and larger reception room the 
man of mystery and legend, who was seated 
at the end of a long table at the for end of 
the room, got up and came forward to greet 
Us. After introductions had been made all 
around we were asked to be seated on the 
opposite side of the table from Stalin’s staff, 
while Stalin sat at our right at the end of the 
table. 

It was agreed in advance that as chairman 
of the committee, I should do the talking 
and submit the questions which we desired 
to have answered. In a scK^-lon of the group 
with representatives of the Embassy the line 


of questions was agreed upon. They were to 
be forthright and to the point without any 
Burperfluous or too fulsome praise of either 
the generalissimo himself or the accomplish¬ 
ments of his country as our ally in the late 
war. 

No good purpose would be served by a 
lengthy report nor have we ever heretofore 
publicized our Btalin interview which was 
conducted through Stalin’s interpreter and a 
Mr. Kennan of the Embassy staff, who served 
as our Interpreter. After appropriate but 
brief courtesies had been exchanged 1 ex¬ 
plained to Stalin on behalf of the commit¬ 
tee that our mission was largely an economic 
one; that naturally economics and politics 
were inseparable and that the United States 
was Interested In doing as much postwar 
trade as possible with the Soviet Republic. 
I stated that we had understood that to 
this end Russia had made some declaration 
of Its desire to make a postwar loan of the 
United States. He replied that Russia had 
several months prior to our visit expressed a 
desire to borrow $6,000,000,000; that there 
had been some preliminary negotiations in 
which the question of the interest rate had 
been discussed; that America had appar¬ 
ently wanted something like 2 percent and 
Russia had wanted something less than 2 
percent; and that nothing further had been 
herrd from the negotiations. Naturally, we 
wanted to know several things: First, to what 
purpose Russia expected to use this money; 
second, how she expected to pay It back; 
third, what exports and imports there would 
be; and, fourth, what could America expect 
In return. 

Without going Into all of the details, the 
Russian leader said In substance that the 
money was desired to rehabilitate Russia, to 
Increase Its Industrial capacity, and generally 
to raise the standard of living In Russia. To 
all questions his answers were on the whole 
responsive although at times we thought 
them evasive. Some of our questions were 
boldly frank. For instance, I, In more diplo¬ 
matic language than It sounds, asked what 
he proposed to do with the millions of Ger¬ 
man and other war prisoners then within the 
boundaries of Russia. He came back with 
the answer that they would be returned to 
their countries as soon as conditions In 
Russia permitted. It was when I asked, in an 
ad lib fashion, how he expected to pay back 
the loan that he seemed a bit ruffled. With 
some show of spirit he replied that we were 
talking of great loans to China who had no 
resources with which to repay and seemed 
somewhat perturbed that we should ques¬ 
tion the ability of Russia to repay her loans 
with all of the natural resources which she 
has. 

When all of our questions had been asked 
and answered, we aiose, thanked the Gen¬ 
eralissimo for the conference, all took a Rus¬ 
sian cigarette which was proffered us, shook 
hands and bade the man of mystery and his 
advisers good night. 

Everyone who visits Russia, and for that 
matter most other countries, must be im¬ 
pressed by the apparent desire of friendliness 
by the people In the main. Insofar as con¬ 
tacts are permitted. But we were cautioned 
by the best sources, including our newspaper 
friends, that we would get anyone In serious 
trouble which might result in the loss of a 
bread card or the sudden removal of that 
person to less desirable parts of the country, 
possibly to the salt mines, if we tried to 
cultivate unofficial contacts. The alarm with 
which anyone in Russia receives the visit of 
a foreigner is unmistakable and damning. 

It is this cloak of complete isolation and 
secrecy, which is the essence of the whole 
system, that troubles me most. When we 
had to fly back to Hamburg from Stockholm, 
rather than go directly over the American 
occupied zone to Berlin to see our own 
occupying forccj there, and were seriously 


warned that we might be shot down If we 
ventured off the marked route, we had an 
indication of what distrust the Russians had 
of our alliance. The plane that we were 
using had been cleared for going Into Russia. 
But as usual, at the last minute no clear¬ 
ance was given and we had to go In General 
Elsenhower’s Sunflower //, a nice plush job, 
but one that left us stranded in Russia when 
It took Ambassador Harrlman back to the 
conference of foreign secretaries in London. 
The Russians insist that none but their own 
plants traverse any of the territory under 
their control. Everyone seems to be regarded 
as a potential spy In Russia. No doubt the 
struggle for power and control, with the 
purges that have been necessary to establish 
Stalin in an unchallenged position of leader¬ 
ship. have left their marks. But It Is a sys¬ 
tem that breeds tough and ruthless masters 
who feel that they alone can guide the des¬ 
tinies of their own people, and for that mat¬ 
ter, that they alone have the key to world 
organization. This Is. of course, an impres¬ 
sion, but after all It is well supported by the 
record. 

The Russians are certainly a great and 
talented nation, though their past history 
and their present system have conditioned 
thorn to quite different ways of looking at 
things than our own. Those who wish to 
get on with Russia at all costs are always 
reminding us that the Russian people are 
friendly to the United States and that war 
with them is unthinkable. For that matter, 
we have been told the same thing before 
about others. 

But It Is the totalitarian system of Russia, 
really governed by a handful of zealots, that 
we must deal with and not the Russian 
people. Unless the controls of that system 
can be relaxed we can never know what Is 
going on In Russia, and the first principles 
of an exchange of real human contacts are 
Impossible. 

Moreover, we were convinced, possibly 
above everything else, that the policy of ap¬ 
peasement toward Russia, which had been 
begun during the war by the Allies with the 
possible justification of bringing the 
European war to a speedy conclusion and 
bringing Russia into the war against Japan, 
must cease. In fact, In a recent conversa¬ 
tion which 1 had the privilege of having with 
the former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Winston Churchill, I was convinced that 
there was ample justification for that policy 
by both Roosevelt and Churchill. But I am 
also convinced that Stalin and his advisers 
understand but one language ond that is 
force. There Is nothing that they appreciate 
more than power and strength. They came 
to power by force and have since maintained 
their power in that manner. It is difficult 
for the average Russian to understand, for 
instance, why America would expend so 
many lives of Its soldiers and so much of Its 
natural resources to win a war, without also 
profiting on the theory that to the victor 
belongs the spoils. It Is hard to make them 
believe that America’s only objective is world 
peace. That just does not make sense to the 
Russian mind. 

On our way back from Moscow to London 
wo visited with both the leaders of such 
countries as Greece, Egypt, and Iran and our 
own military and Embassy officials in those 
countries. It was In these countries that we 
received our greatest disappointment. In 
none of these little countries—or. in fact, no¬ 
where on our trip—did we hear the United 
Nations Organization mentioned. On the 
contrary, we found a genuine fear and abid¬ 
ing apprehension In all of these countries 
that It was only a question of time when 
the soldiers of the Soviet Republic would 
move In upon them. In fact, we had scarcely 
left Iran when that happened. In view of 
this the question was raised In our minds 
as to whether anybody outside of the United 
States really took the UNO seriously. 
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Upon our return to London In a confer¬ 
ence with Secretary of State Byrnes, who was 
then attending the ill-fated Conference of 
Ministers there, I took occasion to point out 
ther.e conditions which wc had found, and 
emphasized to him the necessity of stiffening 
our collective backbone in dealing with the 
Soviet Republic. Again, upon our return to 
Washington when our committee made an 
oral report to President Ti’uman we respect¬ 
fully urged the same conclusion. 

The general attitude of Russia toward 
her late allies: har strong evidence ac¬ 
quisition of additional territory; her overt 
efforts toward the political and economic 
domination of not only her satellites of the 
late war, but her apparent objective in the 
same acquisition or domination of other 
smaller countries; her secretive and closed- 
door policies, plus her continuous evidences 
of unwillingness to fully, cooperate In the 
United Nations Organization, have all added 
up to a question In the minds of many 
Americans and citizens of other countries 
as to whether war with Russia is Inveitable. 

Without attempting to speak as an expert 
on the policy of this now giant of Europe, 
it is our considered opinion that Russia Is 
no more anxious for such a conflict than 
America or Britain. While It is true that 
there has been no demobilization to speak 
of in the Russian military forces such as has 
occurred lii this country, and while it is 
also true that Stalin is calling for an ever- 
increasing and more efficient military estab¬ 
lishment, it is equally true that the Soviet 
Republic la suffering from both the heavy 
economic and military losses sustained at 
the hands of the Germans. Her transporta¬ 
tion system, never too good, must be greatly 
Improved, If not largely rebuilt. Any ideas of 
grandiose world expansion and Imperialism 
entertained by Stalin and his party advisers 
must of necessity be considered as a distant 
objective. There must be new 6-year plans, 
not only envisioned but realized, before such 
on ambitious program could well be under¬ 
taken. Certainly In the absence of the se¬ 
cret of the atomic bomb no nation would 
dare provoke such a conflict. And with equal 
logic, that and other military secrets should 
not be shared by us with any additional na¬ 
tions until an executive organization with 
reel control has been perfected by UNO. 

In the meantime, there Is nothing to be 
lost from the Russian point of view by both 
a strong economic and political program 
which will bring about as much such “secur¬ 
ity" us possible, short of war. 

It must be apparent to all nations that we 
In America covet but one thing in this after- 
math of the global war—to the winning of 
which we contributed so substantially—a 
stable and perpetual world peace. Surely 
America cannot be expected to make gar¬ 
gantuan loans to Russia or any other nation 
without some definite and conclusive assur¬ 
ances that that objective will be realized. 
So long as Russia maintains the closed-door 
policy and denies us and other nations, 
through both the press and other vehicles for 
exchange of ideas, the knowledge of what is 
going on in that country even as they now 
have every opportunity to observe what is 
going on here, it is unthinkable that we 
should make substantial contributions In the 
way of additional financial assistance from 
our already overburdened Treasury. 

The hope of the peoples of the world de¬ 
pends upon the ability of Russia and the 
United States to cooperate. We all want 
one world; not one enforced by a crusading 
system that forces others to live by its pat¬ 
tern, but one where all powers are prepared to 
live and let live. No people desire coopera¬ 
tion to the end of cessation of warfare among 
mankind, especially in this atomic age, more 
than do the American people. But It must 
always be remembered that cooperation is 
not a one-way ftreet. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am inserting an address by 
Mr. Fred Brenckman which he delivered 
July 28, 1950, before the National 
Granges of Bucks County, Pa., at Plum- 
stcadville, Pa.: 

Sapeguardino Our American Heritage 
(By Fred Brenckman) 

No other people in the history of the 
world ever possessed a heritage as rich and 
precious as ours. It was bequeathed to us 
by the bravo and hurdy spirits who carved 
this Nation out of the wilderness and who 
laid the foundations of its freedom and 
greatness. In days long past It was consid¬ 
ered a great honor to be a Roman citizen, 
but I know that I am voicing the sentiments 
of every thinking person in this audience 
when I say that it is a still greater honor to 
be a citizen of the United States of 
America. 

Today we arc faced with the stern re- 
Bponfalbllity of protecting and preserving our 
heritage against aggression from the ruth¬ 
less forces of international communism on 
the one hand and against the dangerous 
drift toward statlsm, which is gradually un¬ 
dermining our traditional institutions of 
Government here at home. 

A month ago the alarm bells rang through¬ 
out the civilized world when the sudden and 
unprovoked attack on the defenseless Re¬ 
public of Korea was launched. This little 
republic of eastern Asia was established un¬ 
der the auspices of the United Nations fol¬ 
lowing World War II, and the United Na¬ 
tions agreed to protect it against aggression. 

Nobody is simple enough to believe that 
the attack against South Korea was made by 
the Communists of North Korea, acting on 
their own Initiative. It was Soviet Russia 
that organized and equipped the army of 
North Korea, and it Is Soviet Russia that is 
directing the whole undertaking. 

AMERICAN HELP FORGOTTEN 

When Hitler Invaded Russia in 1941, Rus¬ 
sia called out loudly for help. She pleaded 
for the establishment of a second front. 
She needed tanks and guns and other war 
equipment to defend herself. After wo were 
drawn into the conflict we furnished Rus¬ 
sia with equipment and food valued at bil¬ 
lions of dollars, most of which was sent by 
way of the North Cape and the Arctic 
Ocean, through waters Infested with German 
submarines, and with German bombers pur¬ 
suing our ships. Under such perilous condi¬ 
tions we gave Russia the help without which 
she could not have survived. 

One might think that all this would be 
remembered by Russia with a sense of grati¬ 
tude. But gratitude Is a word that cannot 
be found In the lexicon of the Communists, 
who pride themselves on deceit, treachery, 
and double dealing. 

As soon as the shooting In the European 
theater of war had stopped, Stalin Issued 
a public statement in which he spoke sneer- 
Ingly about the capitalistic countries, and 
from that day to this Russia has thrown 
every Impediment In the way of the estab¬ 
lishment of peace. She has kept her own 
army on a war footing and has exerted every 
effort to increase her fighting strength, as 
well as arming her satellites, for the sole pur¬ 


pose of subduing the free nations of the 
world. 

This is the situation with which the 
United States and the other free nations of 
the world are confronted today. Nothing is 
to be gained by ignoring it. The only argu¬ 
ment that Russia respects is force, and the 
only safe thing to do is prepare to defend 
ourselves. 

When the order of the United Nations to 
cease firing in Korea was ignored, we under¬ 
took, almost alone, to halt the drive of the 
Red army of North Korea. Lacking time to 
mobilize our manpower and equipment, we 
have encountered serious difficulties, from 
which we hope to extricate ourselves in due 
time. 

Nevertheless, It was our duty to Intervene 
In Korea. The League of Nations signed Its 
own death warrant when It did nothing to 
stop Japanese aggression in Manchuria, or to 
halt Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia. To have 
done nothing about the invasion of Korea 
would have mejint the death of the United 
Nations. But if the United Nations is to be 
anything more than a name or an interna¬ 
tional debating society, the United States 
alone should not be expected to carry all Its 
duties and responsibilities. 

ON THE HOME FRONT 

But While wo are making such great exer¬ 
tions and sacrifices to restore and maintain 
peace throughout the rest of the world, we 
miLst do all in our power to preserve the 
American heritage of freedom here at home. 

Let us not forget that ours Is not only a 
government of and for the people, but by the 
people. Wo will elect a new Congress this 
year, with one-third of the Members of the 
Senate to be chosen, too, together with State 
officials. Here in Pennsylvania a new Gov¬ 
ernor will be elected. 

As the Pennsylvania State Grange said in 
a resolution adopted at our last annual 
meeting, it Is both the right and the duty 
of every qualified elector to go to the polls 
and cast an honest ballot at primary and 
general elections. Slackerlsrn at the polls 
hes frequently reached scandalous propor¬ 
tions, with little more than half of the voters 
participating even in Presidential elections. 

As the Grange resolution on this subject 
set forth, such a situation is a reproach to 
the civic virtue and Intelligence of the peo¬ 
ple, frequently making it possible for well- 
organized minorities to elect to public of¬ 
fice those who are pledged to serve some 
special interest or group. regarJlcss of the 
general welfare. When that happens those 
who have disfranchised themselves by stay¬ 
ing away from the polls have only themselves 
to blame when the wrong kind of people are 
elected to public office. 

Roughly speaking, there were more than 
03,000,000 potential voters In the United 
States in 1048. The actual vote cast for 
President was only 48,834,000. In other 
words, only a little more than 52 percent of 
the qualified electors took the trouble to 
vote. The number of stay-at-home voters 
aggregated about 44,000,000. a figure exceed¬ 
ing by about 13,000,000 the total population 
of the United States at the time of the Civil 
War. 

Tlie United States has the distinction of 
being the first country to establish manhood 
suffrage, and there was a time when the 
right to vote was more highly prized than 
ft is today, which is to be deeply regretted. 
Is there not Justification for saying that the 
future of democracy cannot be regarded 
with too much confidence when those who 
were once ready to die for the privilege of 
voting must be driven to the polls against 
their will? 

Let us not forget that those who vote be¬ 
long to the governing class, while those who 
fall to vote belong to the class that is gov¬ 
erned. If that truth can be firmly driven 
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home, perhaps we will have a smaller per¬ 
centage ol stay-at-home voters in the future* 

THE DRIFT TOWARD 8TAT1SM 

One of the most disquieting tendencies 
In our national life Is the rapid drift toward 
statism or overcontralizatlon of govern¬ 
ment. If our American heritage of free¬ 
dom is to bo preserved this tendency must 
he halted, ft should be clearly kept In 
mind that there are two sovereignties in 
this country, the sovereignty of the Na¬ 
tion, and the sovereignty of the States. It 
was not the intention of the founding fathers 
of the Republic that the Fedeial Govern¬ 
ment should meddle in any unwarranted de¬ 
gree in the affairs of the States and their 
minor subdivisions. 

If it had been otherwise, the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States could not have 
been adopted, because the people of that 
time were passionately attached to the free¬ 
doms and blessing that flow from local self- 
government. 

It Is often pleaded In attempting to Jus¬ 
tify the tendency toward centralization 
which has been so strongly in evidence 
during recent years that, with our improved 
facilities of transportation and communl- 
cption, State lines and State rights no longer 
hi'A'c any particular significance and should, 
tlierelore, bo disregarded, leaving it to the 
Federal Government to look after things in 
a Mg way in the Interest of greater efB- 
ciency. 

A DELUSIVE DOCTRINE 

This is both a delusive and a destructive 
doctrine. While it is true that science and 
invention have annihilated time and space, 
human nature is still the same as It was 
160 years ago, or a thousand years, for that 
matter, and it Is fatal to the workings of 
our free institutions to make the govern¬ 
mental unit so large as to destroy the local 
and Individual sense of responsibility. This 
ia particularly true In the expenditure of 
public moneys. 

This Nation, with Its wide domain, its di¬ 
versified Interests, and its teeming popula¬ 
tion, is too great to bo wisely and demo¬ 
cratically governed, down to the most mi¬ 
nute details affecting the dally lives of the 
people, from the seat of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment nt Washington. 

Let us not forget that there is only one 
way In which the powers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment can be expanded, and that Is by con¬ 
tracting or restricting in a corresponding 
degree the rights of the States and of the 
individual. Woodrow Wilson gave utterance 
to’a profound truth when he declared: 

“The history of liberty is the history of 
the limitation of governmental power, not 
the increase of it. When we resist the con¬ 
centration of power we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration 
of power is what always precedes the de¬ 
struction of human liberties.” 

The Pennsylvania State Grange has always 
believed that we will get the best results if 
each unit of government, national. State, 
and local, will stay within its proper sphere, 
with en.ch unit faithfully performing the du¬ 
ties and functions devolving upon it, and 
with none encroaching on the rights and 
prerogatives of the rest. 

It is certainly true that In the same pro¬ 
portion that we deprive the people of the 
right of participation in the affairs of gov¬ 
ernment, they lose all knowledge of govern¬ 
ment. Nothing could be more fatal to popu¬ 
lar rule than that. 

THE BRANNAN FARM FLAN 

A good illustration of the drift toward 
overcentralization of government Is the farm 
plan advocated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan, which has the support of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. Less than 20 
years ago, no person holding a position of 
responsibility in our public life would have 
duied to bring forward such a plan, the 


adoption of which would be the longest step 
In the direction of stale soclaUsm that this 
country ever took. 

Briefly stated, under the Brannan plan 
prices of most farm commodities would be 
allowed to find their own level in the market 
place, promising cheap food for the consumer, 
while the farmer would be guaranteed a good 
income through the use of Federal subsidies. 
But the farmer would be subjected to the 
strictest regimentation. To all practical in¬ 
tents and purp(»se8 he would become a mere 
ward of the state, and he would be subject 
to flnes and jail sentences for violations- of 
certain provisions of the act. The money 
needed to pay subsidies and to meet the 
heavy costs of administration would nat¬ 
urally have to be raised by taxation, placing 
heavy burdens on both the producer and 
the consumer. 

While it 1.S proper for the Government to 
assist agriculture in the solution ol the 
manifold problems with which it is contin¬ 
ually confronted, the grange and all the other 
national farm organizations of the country, 
with a single exception, are opposed to the 
adoption of the Brannan plan. 

If wo want to preserve our American heri¬ 
tage of freedom, we cannot afford to experi¬ 
ment with such crudely socialistic theories 
as that. There is only one plan under which 
any government can long endure. That is 
when the people support the Government. 
Any attempt to reverse this fundamental 
process, asking tho government to support 
the people, cannot fall to result in disaster. 

It was Patrick Henry, the flaming orator 
of tho Revolution, who laid down the dictum: 

“No free government, or the blessings of 
liberty, can be preserved to any people, but 
by a Arm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental prin¬ 
ciples.” 


California Water Project Makes Program 
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Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the records of the Department of 
Agriculture show that the San Joaquin 
Valley is the richest farming area of its 
size in the United States. However, this 
great farming area has been plagued 
with a serious water shortage during the 
last decade. The Department of the In¬ 
terior long ago recognized the existence 
of this devastating water shortage and 
they accordingly conceived what is 
known us the Central Valley project, to 
bring water to the San Joaquin Valley 
from the Sacramento Valley to the 
north, where a water surplus exists. 

The building of this great water proj¬ 
ect has been fraught with many difficul¬ 
ties over the years. Those of us who 
have fought for it have been up against 
what is perhaps the greatest and strong¬ 
est lobby in this Nation, the private 
power trust and the Army engineers. 

It Is, therefore, with great pride. Mr, 
Speaker, that I insert in the Record to¬ 
day following my remarks, a news re¬ 
lease from the Orange Cove Irrigation 
district, one of the irrigation districts 
in my congi*essional district, outlining 
the great progress and accomplishments 
in the Orange Cove irrigation district. 


a part of the Central Valley water 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope when the appro¬ 
priation bills come before this Congress 
for the continued work on the Central 
Valley project that the Members of this 
great body will recall this splendid report 
on the Orange Cove Irrigation district 
and will vote generous appropriations to 
carry on this great project, which means 
so much to the supply of food and fibre 
for our country, not only in this war¬ 
time era. but in the normal peacetime 
era as well. 

Orange Cove Iiirigation District News 
Release 

Oflicials of the Orange Cove irrigation dis¬ 
trict today announced the completion of an¬ 
other pipeline unit of their water-distribu¬ 
tion system. This unit, the flfth to be placed 
in operation this season, will service ap¬ 
proximately 900 acres. Upon completion of 
a sixth unit now scheduled to start func¬ 
tioning soon, the total district acreage re¬ 
ceiving water from the Prlant-Kern canal 
will bo approximately 7,000 acres. 

Members of tho board of directors point 
out that a year ago the Orange Cove irri¬ 
gation district had no distribution system 
of any kind. They also note that water con¬ 
ditions in this area along the eastern edge 
of the San Joaquin Valley have been becom¬ 
ing steadily worse during the current dry 
period of years. Tho water made available 
to the district from tho Fiiant-Kern canal 
has meant the difference between failure due 
to lack of water and a successful operation 
to many farmers. 

During the 1949 season water was avail¬ 
able only from July 10 until September 10, 
but during this period feverish efforts were 
made to utilize as much water as possible. 
Many owners reported that the water deliv¬ 
ery beginning in mid-July came when their 
ground-water supplies bad become insuffi¬ 
cient to mature their crops. 

The 1950 water season has been marked 
by a great increase in the amount of water 
diverted by the district. While water was 
available earlier, district users did not take 
delivery of water until cuily May and the 
demand Increased until the maximum was 
reached in mid-July. While tho current sea¬ 
son lu expected to end on September 1, the 
supply during May, June, July, and August 
has done much to alleviate the extreme water 
shortage. It is hoped that the cessation of 
ground-water pumping by the users of Cen¬ 
tral Valley project water will result in better 
pumping conditions for other water users in 
the district. 

The Orange Cove irrigation district con¬ 
tains 25,450 acres of which approximately 
8,300 acres lie In the zone above the Friant- 
Kern Canal. Of this land up hill from the 
canal, about 1,300 acres are now taking water 
through a series of concrete pipelines. 

Construction costs have been held very low 
through tho use of local equipment and facil¬ 
ities as far us possible. Contracts for pipe 
work have been let on the basis of competi¬ 
tive bidding among the pipe manufacturers 
In the area. The pipe systems are of low- 
head, nonreinforced concrete irrigation pipe 
which Is used In conjunction with series of 
low-lift pumps. In this manner the water 
pressure on this type of pipe is held within 
allowable limits. 

Operations have been surprisingly smooth 
In spite of the fact that economy dictated 
the elimination of costly automatic controls. 
In approximately 2 hours per day, one water 
tender has been able to regulate two pipe 
systems, each involving a total lift of approx¬ 
imately 86 feet through 2^ miles of pipe¬ 
lines with a total of 11 pumps at 9 lift sta¬ 
tions. 

In some cases where immediate water de¬ 
livery was necessary to prevent crop losses, 
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landowners agreed to allow temporary open 
ditches to be run through plantings and 
natural-drainage channels. Tlieae ditches 
have been relatively Inexpensive to construct 
and have already paid for themselves many 
times over. In every Instance the thought 
has been, let’s cooperate and get the water 
where It is needed. 

Completion of these units climaxes a year 
of planning. Beginning In July 1949, In- 
lorninl public meetings of landowners in the 
various areas were begun with the purpose of 
exploring the possibilities for systems which 
could be placed In early operation and fi¬ 
nanced locally. At these nieotings, which 
were held at the Navelencla School, the Irri¬ 
gation district office, and the East Orosl 
School, committees of landowners were ap¬ 
pointed to work on plans in conjunction with 
the district’s engineer-manager. As definite 
plans were developed and proposed, addi¬ 
tional meetings were held, at which land- 
owners were free to express their wishes. 
Where improvement districts were desirable, 
the irrigation district prepared the necessary 
legal forms and assisted the landowners' 
committees wherever possible. Up to the 
present time, all costs have been met by 
voluntary assessments plus a small amount 
of warrants sold to local landowners. Fol¬ 
lowing approval of plans and advance de¬ 
posit of funds, bids were prepared and the 
Jobs were started under contracts. The 
Irrigation district’s engineer-manager also di¬ 
rected the design and construction of the 
systems and all collections and disburse¬ 
ments were made through the district office. 

As the systems and Installations have been 
completed, many landowners have made im¬ 
mediate use of the water supply. Some have 
used the water to save permanent crops or 
to shift from single to double cropping on 
open lands, while others have preirrigated 
grain lands. Grain growers have reported as 
much as twice the yields from preirrigation 
as from their former dry-farming operations. 

Most of the area in the Orange Cove irri¬ 
gation district was formerly intensely de¬ 
veloped, and It may be expected that with 
an adequate supply of water available, the 
area will return to its former high standing 
in the diversified-farming picture. The early 
maturing dates of crops in this area have 
been recognized and con.siderable emphasis 
is expected on garden and field crops; 

The board of directors of the Orange Cove 
Irrigation district is composed of M. N. Jen¬ 
sen, president; Harvey S. Chase; Fred H. Bear; 
Oscar Orlopp; and John Hudson. The dl- 
trlct’s engineer-manager Is J. F. Sorenson, 
and the secretary-assessor-collector la A. J. 
Vortmann. 


Unpreparednets for Korea Should Be 
Investigated 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Congressional Record, I am inserting an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News of July 25,1950: 

Unpreparedness for Korea Should Be 
Investigated 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washington. July 26.—General MacArthur 
has dlssassoclated himself from responsibil¬ 
ity for the defense of Korea prior to the ag¬ 
gression by the North Koreans. 

This step Is significant because It means 
that some day Congress will have to place 


the blame elsewhere for the failure of ade¬ 
quate United States forces to be in the iar- 
eastern area. The exact words of General 
MacArthur are to be found In a message tele¬ 
graphed to President Truman last week. The 
pertinent paragraph about responsibility for 
the unpreparedness of America in the Far 
East said: 

“I do not believe that history records a 
comparable operation which excelled the 
speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Far East Air Force, and the Seventh 
Fleet have been deployed to a distant land for 
Immediate commitment to major operations. 

"This finds added empha.sis in the fact 
that the Par East Command, until the Presi¬ 
dent’s great pronouncement to support the 
epochal action of the United Nations, had 
no responsibility for the defense of the Free 
Republic of Korea. With the President’s 
decision. It assumed a completely new and 
added mission." 

The foregciing second paragraph quoted 
could not have been Inserted by the general 
without purpose. Whatever the reason, Gen¬ 
eral Mac Arthur’s statement opens up a new 
avenue of discussion. For if the Par Eastern 
Command wasn’t responsible for military 
contingencies that might arise in Korea, who 
was responsible? 

There was a time when weeks ahead of a 
crisis—the moment the newspapers began 
making mention of any possible trouble in 
areas where American Interests were not far 
away—the Secretary of the Navy would walk 
over to the Secretary of State and ask If 
there would be any objection to sending a 
cruiser or a battleship to patrol somewhere 
near the area where there might be danger of 
friction. 

Nowadays, however, under unification, 
the procedure is far more complicated and 
clumsy. The Secretary of the Navy doesn’t 
go direct to the Secretary of State at all. He 
has to lay such a matter before the Joint 
Chiefs of Stair. After they find out how 
much money the Secretary of Defense will 
allot to them, the chiefs have to decide what 
ships the Navy shall or shall not have In 
commission. 

The matter of what areas shall or shall not 
be defended has to go before the National 
Security Council. It takes a persistent Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy to get anywhere. By this 
time the whole problem can be lost In a maze 
of red tape and complex unification ma¬ 
chinery. In this Instance nothing at all was 
done. Everybody’s business was evidently 
nobody's business. 

The question ol why adequate naval forces 
and marines to handle a mission in Korea 
were not on hand either In the Philippines 
or at bases In Okinawa or even in waters near 
Japan is one that should soon be answered 
by a nonpartisan hoard of Inquiry. Such an 
Inve^lgatlon is essential If America Is to de¬ 
velop a system of command—civilian and 
military—which will be prepared for contin¬ 
gencies that can arise In fulfilling the new 
American responsibility of policing the seven 
seas. 

Either new legislation or a sharper deline¬ 
ation of responsibility for command areas Is 
needed to protect American interests against 
sudden outbreaks of aggression. 


Let’s Help People Quit Being Reds 
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Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Morris Ernst, a distin¬ 


guished New York lawyer, who has long 
studied the problem to which the article 
deals. He makes original and construc¬ 
tive suggestions that are well worth 
reading: 

Let's Help People Quit Being Reds 
(By Morris Ernst) 

An nliractlve, soft-spoken young .dentist 
sal In my office recently and told me a story I 
had heard from half a dozen other young men 
during the previous year. His story began 
when he was In college. He had joined the 
Cominuiil&t Party. 

After graduation, he applied for a Job. 
wherever he looked for work, whether with 
the United States Government or with one 
of the large corporations, he found on the 
application blank the Inevitable question: 
"Have you ever been a member of the Com¬ 
munist Paity?’’ 

With its usual determination to leave as 
little as possible to the Judgment and con¬ 
science of the Individual, the Communist 
Party already had iustrucled him how to an¬ 
swer such a question. Ordinary standards of 
truth are unimportant In underground move¬ 
ments. The party’s instructions to the young 
scientist were to answer the question "No." 

My client told me, as the others had, that 
as soon as he wrote the word "No” on the 
application, he knew he was a prisoner for life. 
He knew that If ho ever tried to leave the 
Communist Party, the party itself would send 
annonymous communications to his employ¬ 
er giving him Information to prove that 
the scientist had been a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party at the time he had filled in his 
application. 

Like thousands of others, this young man 
today Is trapped. He is no longer In sym¬ 
pathy with Communist alms or methods. Ho 
would like to get out. But how can he? 
Would not he lose his Job and be unable to 
get another? Wouldn't he be ostracized by 
all decent people? 

MANY JOINED PARTY WHEN YOUNG, NOW KNOW 
BETTER 

The predicament of the young scientist 
points up the stupidity of the way we have 
been handling communism to date. Our 
whole policy has been to ostracize and perse¬ 
cute and, In short, to drive the Communists 
underground. We have recognized the dan¬ 
ger of communism and spent millions of 
dollars through Government and private 
agencies to come to grips with the move¬ 
ment. But the effects have been almost 
negligible. Communism today still thrives. 

It is time for us to adopt new techniques, 
and start afresh with a new plan of action. 

POSITIVE PROGRAM NEEDED 

Our biggest objective in the future should 
be to drive the Communist Party out into 
the open. Some people have urged that we 
outlaw the party. But that would accom¬ 
plish nothing; its members would simply 
bob up with a party hearing a different name. 
What we need is a positive program. 

One of the best ways to start such a pro¬ 
gram would be to help young Communists 
quit the party. The blow to the movement 
would be tremendous. After a number of 
people like the young scientist had como to 
me with a similar problem, I talked with 
some former Communist leaders whom I 
now trust. I came to the conclusion that 
one-third to one-half of the people In the 
Communist Party under 30 years of age 
would get out If they knew whore to go. 

Many of the party’s members are people 
who Joined In their late teens or early twen¬ 
ties. Unlike the Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans, the Communists recognize that young¬ 
sters are aware of political and economic 
problems long before their twenty-first 
birthdays. And In many cases, the young 
people who succumb to the Communist ap¬ 
peal do so out of fundamentally decent 
tlvcs. 
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This is vividly lUiistrated in the recently 
published book, the Ood That FaUed. in 
which well-known people tell why they 
Joined or worked for the Communist Party 
and why they left it. 

The party appealed to Andre Oide, for in¬ 
stance, because he hated poverty, though 
he himself was not poor; Richard Wright 
became a member because of his genuine 
desire to help other colored people; Ignazlo 
Slloric embraced communism from a desire 
for pure Christianity. 

But only part of the attraction of com¬ 
munism for young people can be attributed 
to Its appeal to altruism. Adolescence at 
best is a period of uncertainty and insecu¬ 
rity. For those whose emotional background 
makes them fear the transition from pro¬ 
tected childhood to responclble maturity, 
the Communist Party offers the warm safety 
of an Intellectual womb. The movement 
fills up the llvct; of its people. It creates 
in the minds of its members a kind of 
dedication, a sense of belonging. 

WHY MANY WANT TO QUIT 

If wr understand why people—especially 
young people—join the Communist Party, 
we can also see why so many want to get 
out. 

Those who join for altruistic motives gen¬ 
erally find that the same desires force them 
to break with the party. Thus. Gide was 
disillusioned after a trip to Russia. He 
realized that the existence of squalor side 
by side with wealth, which offended him in 
capitalistic countries, had been carried over 
into Communist society. The only change 
was In the personnel of the privileged 
dosses. Wright broke away when he dis¬ 
covered that the Communists had no real 
concern for the problem of the Negro. 
Silone, seeking a more truly Christian so¬ 
ciety. was alienated by the Communists' 
ruthless disregard for principles of ethics 
and decency. 

Similarly, those whose emotional insta¬ 
bility leads them Into communism do not 
always remain in a perpetual state of psy¬ 
chological adolescence. Maturity tarings to 
many the willingness and ability to think 
and act as responsible, independent people. 
They find that they no longer need the 
crutch of communism. They begin to ap¬ 
praise the party. Its alms and Its methods, 
and find it wanting. 

OSTBACJSM I-ISLPS REDS 

Yet our attitude of ostracism merely plays 
Into the hands oi the Communists by seep¬ 
ing such people in the party even when they 
are ready to quit it and rejoin decent so¬ 
ciety. 

To give these people a new chance, I pro¬ 
pose that employers and labor unlon.s get 
together to set up a special employment 
oittce. To run the office, one of J, Edgar 
Hoover's top screening officials should be 
hired on some kind of leave-of-absence ba¬ 
sis. It could then be announced that peo¬ 
ple under 30 years old who are in the Com¬ 
munist Party and want to get out and get 
jobs as decent Americans could apply to that 
employment office. 

To be sure, the party would try to plant 
some continuing Communists as applicants. 
There unquestionably would be some danger 
in that. But obviously we are facing greater 
danger If we continue with our present 
stupid strategies. Above all, we must have 
faith that we will be smart enough to catch 
the spies that the Communist Party will 
plant. 

In any case, the office could not be used 
as a means to get Communists into strategic 
Jobs. Under my plan, It would refer appli¬ 
cants only to nonsensitlve jobs In private 
Industry. Employment opportunities would 
still be plentiful, for 96 percent of our jobs 
don't concern national security. At the 
same time, the employer and the trade-union 
would be aware of the previous record of the 
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applicant. I don't advocate secrecy, but 
the public's tendency to ostracize ex-Com- 
munlsts will probably require that applicants 
remain unidentified. 

I am quite persuaded that such an opera¬ 
tion, even conducted on a small scale to 
start with, at a cost of maybe 960,000 a year, 
would bear immediate fruit. Above all, It 
would throw consternation Into the Com¬ 
munist ranks. 

But more methods than that arc needed 
to combat communism. If we agree that 
the best thing Is to bring it Into the open, 
there is one method that would really hurt. 

PARTY HAS MANY FRONTS 

As most people know, the Communist 
Party is not just an ordinary political party. 

In most States, it is not a political party at 
all and Is not on the ballot. Its main effort, 
therefore, has been to sell ideas in the 
market place through innumerable front 
organizations. These are the organizations 
that express themselves In favor of decency 
and democracy, and generally sound good on 
the surface. In reality, of course, they mere¬ 
ly serve the purposes of the Communists by 
creating confusion between what Is progres¬ 
sive and what is communistic. So clever 
have they been that even eminent Americans 
like Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Henry Stlm- 
son, among others, have beeii tricked Into 
letting their names be used by such organiza¬ 
tions. 

TO BEAT REDS, WE MUST EXPOSE. NOT SUPPRESS, 
THEM 

To help beat the Communists, therefore, 
we need a plan to hit them here too. We 
should establish a reporting service on the 
lines of Dun & Bradstreet, the well-known 
business research organization. I should 
imagine it would not be difficult to gel 60 
Americans to contribute $500 apiece to set 
up such a service on a nonprofit basis. At 
most, there are only some 600 organizations 
that would have to be investigated. When 
files on these are complete, the current ex¬ 
pense of examining new organizations would 
be email. To meet costs, a nominal fee could 
be charged. 

How would the service work? 

When a request for information come in, a 
full report would be made on the facts. The 
report would give information as to names 
of offlcials, directors, and other personnel of 
thr group inquired about. It would give a 
brief history of the work done. And 11 would 
Indicate whothor or not the particular group 
published financial statements. 

HOW REDS SPEND FUNDS 

Whether or not financial statements are 
published should be of particular interest. 
The Communists, for InsUince, raised a mil¬ 
lion dollars for the Scottaboro case and^pent 
only $60,000. What happened to the rest? 
More recently, the Communist Party has been 
planning to raise $2,000,000 for the appeal 
and defense of the 11 convicted Communist 
leaders. Of that amount, it is expected they 
will spend under $200,000 for such legal 
expenses. 

The reporting service would draw no con-, 
clusion.s, however, about a suspect organiza¬ 
tion. It would not even, as Dun & Bradstreet 
does, offer a rating of the group. And it 
would not advise an inquirer whether or 
not he should support a particular organiza¬ 
tion. The function of the service would bo 
to report all the information without screen¬ 
ing. But it would, as the FBI does at times, 
appraise the trustworthiness of an anony¬ 
mous source. 

In brief, the service I have in mind would 
not bo unlike the National Information Bu¬ 
reau. which provides Information on chari¬ 
ties. The NIB was set up some years ago 
because of the need for similar caution in 
the philanthropic fields. Now a prospective 
donor who does not have the time or the 
resources to make a personal investigation 
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can get a full report on any charitable or 
educational, group in which he Is Interested. 

Similar reporting agencies, on a smaller 
scale, have already been established In a few 
other fields. For Instance, Jewish groups 
and the National Association lor the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People have been keep¬ 
ing complete filCL; on anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro organizations. 

But there Is no reporting agency to which 
Inquirers may turn when they are ap¬ 
proached to give money or support to, say, 
the Civil Rights Congress. Many people. 1 
am sure, have given contributions to that 
organization under the impression that they 
were dealing with the thoroughly loyal Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union. With a reporting 
bureau like the one I suggest, mistaken sup¬ 
port of front organizations would be held to 
a minimum. 

OTHER METHODS NEEDED 

Such, then, are two effective ways we might 
begin the new campaign against communism 
w© urgently need to undertake. 

Other methods must also be worked out. 
But we should never forget the basic princi¬ 
ple that the best weapons against deceit and 
stealth are lull knowledge and disclosure, not 
Bupprossiou. 

If we use thorn In every way possible 
against communism we will achieve what we 
have failed to do by ostracism and persecu¬ 
tion. 

In the light of day. decency and democracy 
will win out. 

Authorization for Additional $5»(M)0,000 
Should Not Be Approved at This 
Time 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. REES . 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
against the legislation providing for the 
authorization of a $5,000,000 so-called 
disaster fund. This is a fund that will 
be placed under the control of the Pres¬ 
ident and to be used when he and his 
representatives feel it should be ex¬ 
pended in the event of disaster. Of 
course it does not apply to military dis¬ 
asters, but to disasters of various kinds. 

I would not be misunderstood. lam 
in favor of the Federal Government 
rendering such assistance as it should in 
the event of tornadoes, floods, and other 
kinds of disasters that come to the people 
of this country. It should shax'e in tak¬ 
ing care of damages resulting from de¬ 
struction of property and the need for 
helping to take care of the expenses to 
alleviate human suffering. 

This is a matter that Congress has al¬ 
ways taken care of in a generous way 
since our country began. Whenever 
there were disasters where Congress be¬ 
lieved assistance should be granted lib¬ 
eral contributions have always been 
made. Not in any case have such re¬ 
quests been turned down. The Federal 
Government through Congress has 
worked with the Red Cross and other 
agencies in taking care of these expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation in sub¬ 
stance provides a fund so that a group 
of people may make application to the 
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President whenever an alleged disaster 
occurs, and it will be then for the Pres¬ 
ident and not Congress to decide if and 
when such funds should be used. This 
is putting too much power in the hands 
of one man. Furthermore, it extends 
invitations to groups to make applica¬ 
tion for the use of funds to a Federal 
agency in place of submitting the re¬ 
quest direct to Congress, where the ques¬ 
tion of allocation of funds can at least 
be examined. 

Mr. Speaker, these are abnormal 
times. They are serious times. They 
are times when we should be extremely 
careful with regard to the expenditures 
and allocation of taxpayers' funds. I 
think it is for the best interests of our 
country not to adopt this legislation. 
We do not have any demands for the 
use of funds presently before us. When 
such requests are made, we can take 
care of them on their merits as pre¬ 
sented. 


Federal Assistance to States and Local 
Governments in Major Disasters 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, facing 
as we do, necessary expenditures of stu¬ 
pendous magnitude to insure our sur¬ 
vival, it seems to me that this is an ill- 
advised moment to bring before us a 
bill to set up this entirely new method 
of spending Federal funds. True, the 
limitation on the authorization here is 
$5,000,000, but it is the foot in the door. 
Next year, effort is likely to be made to 
double it, and the year after, to double 
it again. Soon it may be fifty million, 
and soon thereafter, one hundred mil¬ 
lion. 

No one would quarrel with the propo¬ 
sition that in cases of extreme and sud¬ 
den hardship, where local authorities are 
not able to cope with a disaster, the Con¬ 
gress should help out with the use of 
Federal funds. We have frequently done 
that, for instance in the case of the un¬ 
precedented storms in the West last win¬ 
ter. The Congress will do it again when 
disaster strikes and there is no other way 
of meeting it. But let us face each such 
situation as it arises. Let us not abdicate 
our responsibility and turn over a blank 
check to the President. The Congress 
has been all too ready in the past to 
follow that course. Now, more than ever, 
we need to husband our Federal resources 
and scrutinize with a critical eye the 
many requests for Federal assistance for 
this, that, or the other worthy project. 

Under this bill, as now worded, the 
President alone, in his sole and absolute 
discretion, determines what shall consti¬ 
tute a major disaster to justify him in 
sending funds to a local community. 
Only two requirements are laid down. 
One is that the governor of a State must 
ask for the money and certify that it is 
needed. Two, the governor must give 


assurances that either the State or a local 
subdivision is going to spend “a reason¬ 
able amount” of its own funds to match 
the funds that come from the Federal 
Government. Now experience would dic¬ 
tate that we cannot rely upon the gov¬ 
ernors of the various States to exercise 
prudence or conservatism in asking for 
Federal funds. Nor does it seem to me 
consonant with our responsibility to leave 
with them to determine what is ‘‘a rea¬ 
sonable amount” for their State, in each 
instance, to contribute. Very naturally, 
they are going to try to get all the Fed¬ 
eral money they can in order to relieve 
their State treasuries. This is intended 
as no criticism of them. It is simply an 
unquestioned fact which it is completely 
unrealistic not to face. It is our respon¬ 
sibility, not theirs, to protect the Federal 
purse. 

It seems to me that inadequate con¬ 
sideration has been given to the possible 
implications of tills legislation. Let us 
suppose there is a big fire in some com¬ 
munity. While serious and disastrous, 
it is the type of catastrophe which has 
always in the past been handled by local 
authorities, possibly aided by the State, 
and by such private agencies as the Red 
Cross. If this bill passes, where will the 
people at once turn? If precedent can 
be relied upon, they will turn to the Fed¬ 
eral Government. Multiply that situa¬ 
tion many times all over the country in 
the case of fiood, drought, fire, hurricane, 
storm, and other catastrophes and you 
have some conception of what this legis¬ 
lation might eventually entail. It is an 
open invitation to come to the Federal 
Government to solve what is essentially 
and primarily, in each instance, a local 
problem. 

Then the next thing we will face will 
be that the Federal Government will say 
that it needs to have some supervision 
over the local agencies which are in¬ 
tended to control and prevent the oc¬ 
currence of such disasters. That will be 
an excuse to set up another huge bureau 
in Washington to provide Federal stan- 
ards for fire and police protection and 
other preventive agencies throughout 
the country. The argument will be 
made with some plausibility that such 
action is necessary, to prevent the Fed¬ 
eral expenditures from getting out of 
hand. 

If we are going to retain the home 
rule principle of having local problems 
solved in each community, with recourse 
to the Federal Government only in ex¬ 
treme and individual cases, we should 
try to nip such proposals as this in the 
bud, before they flower into another gi¬ 
gantic Federal give-away program. 

The President, each year, is given a 
large discretionary fund intended to 
meet just such situations as are envi¬ 
sioned in this legislation. This is sim¬ 
ply, in effect, an effort to boost those 
funds by $5,000,000, without any show¬ 
ing of need. No community which can 
show.to the Congress that it cannot meet 
a great disaster, need have any fear that 
the Congress will not respond prompt¬ 
ly and generously. But the people look 
to us to pass upon such situations. They 
do not expect us to turn over money to 
the President to be passed out without 
any strings attached to it and with no 


adequate safeguards in the way of 
standards. 

The very least that we should do Is to 
recommit this bill and provide that the 
Congress, as well as the President, shall 
have a say in determining when a ma¬ 
jor disaster requires the expenditure of 
Federal funds. In my judgment, the 
passage of this measure .without such 
protection as a very minimum, would 
represent a surrender of legislative re¬ 
sponsibility. 


Mobilization Production Board 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune bears out my contention 
that a central operating agency like the 
War Production Board of World War II 
is essential if we are really to do the job 
the present situation requires. This is 
the agency to be established under my 
bill, House Joint Resolution 511: 

Too Many Cooks 

Congress Is coming to grips with the prob¬ 
lem of deciding what kinds of control are 
needed to mobilize the economy, but it is 
paying too little attention to deciding where 
the power to exercise the controls should 
be a.sBlgned. Controls will not work auto¬ 
matically, they will have to be administered. 
When power to wield them Is divided, the 
results inevitably Include vague assignment 
of power among agencies, overlapping au¬ 
thority and blind spots in the control pro¬ 
gram. These weaknesses lead to interagency 
feuding, to lack of uniformity in control 
standards and to a shopping for favors by 
iLr. economic groups under control. The 
htirmful effects on the mobilization effort 
; • quire no Imagination to predict. Our ex¬ 
perience In two world wars provides the an¬ 
swers: unnecessary bottlenecks In produc¬ 
tion, delays In the switch-over ol men, ma¬ 
terials and facilities from peace i t war goods 
and profiteering which a single control au¬ 
thority could reduce. 

The case against divided authority Is so 
indisputable that the President's position 
on the question gives cause for serious con¬ 
cern. Ho has expressed his Intention to have 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Interior supervise the allocation and 
priority powers requested In his message to 
Congress on economic mobilization. He has 
failed to designate any single authority to 
synchronize the mobilization program, 
whether It be limited or all-out. Although 
the National Security Resources Board is 
specifically charged with responsibility for 
designing a coordinated plan, Mr. Ti'uman 
has not Indicated any Intention to call upon 
the board to perform the operating func¬ 
tion. 

The President appears to believe that a 
partial mobilization does not require single, 
coordinated execution. This is surely a mis¬ 
taken view. Even the partial program would 
require synchronization of controls over In¬ 
dustrial production with controls over credit 
and with manpower activities. If separate 
agencies operate in those fields or, worse 
still several agencies within a single field, 
hope for effective coordination may as well 
be given up; partial mobilization will be a 
failure. 
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We must be prepared to go to full mobili- 
zatian in any case. How much more effeO'- 
tlvely we could accomplish It if we had al* 
ready set up the single authority, made a 
good start on the coordination of all con¬ 
trols In use and avoided the conflicts, wastes, 
and production lags that inevitably accom¬ 
pany divided authority. The President has 
done a careful job In designing an indus¬ 
trial and taxation program that offers the 
chance of success. To Improve that chanco 
and to prepare lor the contingency of full 
mobilization, wc believe he should turn to 
the National Security Resources Board for 
the task of control execution. If any doubt 
exists as to the Board’s legal mandate, Con¬ 
gress should be called upon to clarity it, giv¬ 
ing the Board clear operating power for the 
coordination of all elements In the mobiliza¬ 
tion effort. 


Controls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 1, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. I com¬ 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorials which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times on August 4,1950: 

(Prom the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 4, 1960] 

Get On With Controls 

While Washington engages in uncoordi¬ 
nated debate over economic controls, prices 
continue to climb. Public sentiment is mo¬ 
bilized to fight inflation, but Congress is 
not. It is understandable that Congressmen 
should be confused by the plethora of anti¬ 
inflation proposals coming from every quar¬ 
ter, but unless Congress gets on with the job 
of legislation, the toll of rampant inflation 
will be Inexcusably high. The need of the 
moment Is an order of priority for the anti- 
inflation and mobilization measures that 
have been thrown into the hopper. 

First place on the agenda should be given 
to the increase in taxes requested by the 
President and approved by most Members 
of Congress. An increase of $5,000,000,000 
is the minimum amount that offers any 
chance of safety. Unless the tax boost Is 
effected without delay, there will be no point 
in debating partial economic controls; full 
controls will be necessary. In the absence of 
adequate taxation now, even full controls 
could not repair the inflationary damage 
that would be wrought by uncurbed pur¬ 
chasing power. 

Immediately following the tax boost should 
come the passage of the limited economic 
controls set out In the President’s message 
of June 10. Defense production must he 
stepped up and must flow without hindrance. 
Authority Is needed to limit nonessential 
uses of scarce materials, to allocate them, 
to assure priority for military equipment, to 
requisition facilities where needed, and to 
curb Inventory hoarding. Certainly, too. 
power to encourage military output should 
be added to the power to cut back non- 
essentials. Credit restrictions on consumer 
purchases, on private mortgages, and on 
commodity dealings are overdue. This Is 
the skeleton kit of economic powers needed 
to expedite production and reinforce the tax 
brake on inflation. 

Next should come passage of a bill giving 
the President stand-by authority to wield 
full economic controls and assigning him the 
responsibility to decide when they should be 


Invoked. Any attempt to substitute a me¬ 
chanical formula for the responsibility ot 
the Chief Executive should be resisted. We 
are not content to wait for full controls until 
prices have risen another 7 or 10 percent; 
we want them before that much damage is 
done. 

If full controls should be needed, they must 
be ready. Plans to fix prices and wages and 
to ration consumer goods should be com¬ 
pletely blueprinted. Congress should slate 
its intention that if the President invokes 
any of them, he Invoke all of them. To fix 
prices without freezing wages, or vice versa, 
would be farcical, and to adopt price fixing 
without rationing would be no leas so. More- 
over, the interconnection between prices and 
wages should be extended (though not nec- 
essurily In the same bill) by a link with 
profits. An excess-profits tax, applicable no 
later than the fourth quarter of 1950, is ur¬ 
gently needed whether or not wages and 
prices have to be controlled. Fair treatment 
of taxpayers demands it, and so does the 
campaign against inflation and profiteering. 

There would be no objection to coupling 
partial controls with fuller stand-by con¬ 
trols if the legislation could be approved 
quickly. It seems likely, however, that both 
could be speeded if they were separated. 
Neither should bo delayed. The limited con¬ 
trols are necessary to meet the situation we 
are In. The stand-by powers have a double 
function. They provide insurance against 
being caught short if partial controls fail; 
and since they would incorporate authority 
to roll prices hack, they would take much of 
the temptation out of present hoarding and 
speculation, thus helping to give partial con¬ 
trols a chance to be effective. 


[Prom the New York Times of August 4, ?950] 
Hysteru on Capitol Hill 

The House voted tentatively yesterday to go 
far beyond providing the President with 
stand-by controls over prices and wages In 
case of serious rearmament Inflation. It 
passed by a voice vote an amendment to the 
pending Defense Production Act which would 
invoke such controls automatically when 
and if the Government’s cost-of-living index 
reached a level 5 percent higher than that 
prevailing on June 15. 

The fact that the House could approve 
such a proposal even tentatively reflects a 
lack of understanding of the problem before 
it and of the possible consequences of Its 
action that are gravely disturbing. Only a 
few short weeks ago this same Congress was 
making plans for a sweeping reduction in ex¬ 
cise taxes, although the Federal Government 
was then running in the red at a rate of 
more than $5,000,000,000 a year. This news¬ 
paper and many others warned more than 
once in recent months that the time was at 
hand to consider a reversal of the inflationary 
fiscal and monetary policies then being pur¬ 
sued; but until the Korean invasion such 
warnings fell for the most part on deaf ears. 

Then the administration, acting with 
commendable intelligence and speed, moved 
toward disinflation with the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act and a request for an increase of 
$5,000,000,000 In taxes. And now Congress, 
suddenly aroused from a deep slumber by 
the flurry of scare buying which has followed 
the outbreak of Korean hostilities, has given 
way to hysteria. Before a single one of the 
anti-inflation weapons proposed by tho ad¬ 
ministration has even been tested, it is de¬ 
manding that the country be plunged Into 
the kind of regimented economy that would 
require a police state to enforce it. . 

To propose a complete freeze of the domes¬ 
tic economy at this time, declared Leon H. 
Keyserling, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, would be fan¬ 
tastic. “For the next year,” he added, “you’d 
do nothing else but throw out 90 percent of 
what you froze.*' The first mobilization task« 


declared the President's chief economic ad¬ 
viser, “is to figure out what your top prob¬ 
lems are, and then clear them up. Those 
top problems are mandatory allocations of 
scarce materials, credit controls, and higher 
taxes." 

Whatever may be said for an all-out freeze 
of the economy when war, as in 1042-45, was 
the almost exclusive business of the United 
States, and when the Government was run¬ 
ning an average deficit of more than $54,000,- 
000,000 a year, it is plain economic quackery 
to suggest that the same prescription is indi¬ 
cated when only 10 percent of the Nation’s 
product is marked for defense, and when the 
administration has made it clear that it 
means to finance the defense effort on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 


Dr. Stanley Hombeck 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by George 
Sokolsky. The quotations from Stanley 
Hornbeck are deserving of the closest 
study. What a tough break for boys 
dying in Korea as a result of our Govern¬ 
ment's miscalculations that it was de¬ 
prived after 1944 of the counsel of the 
real expert on Asia, through the success¬ 
ful efforts of the Acheson-Hiss crowd 
which drove him. along with Berle and 
others, out of the Department; 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Dr. Stanley Hornbeck used to be chief of 
the far eastern division of the State Depart¬ 
ment (1928-37). From 1937 to 1944, he was 
adviser on political relations of the State 
Department. Then he was kicked out to 
make room for the Alger Hiss crowd. He was 
made our Ambassador to the Netherlands, 
and then retired. 

Hornbeck has been the leading far eastern 
expert of the United States since he went to 
the VersallleB conference in 1918. 

Those most familiar with China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines and such countries 
realize that Hornbeck’s specialized knowl¬ 
edge is extensive, intimate, and Important. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law last April. Dr. 
Hornbeck delivered an address which has just 
become available to me, in which appears the 
following: 

"The United States withheld recognition 
of the Soviet Government until a new ad¬ 
ministration here had become convinced that 
that government met most of tho standard 
testa of what constitutes a recognizable gov¬ 
ernment and that it would be reasonable and 
advantageous to accord it recognition. 

"Then we laid down conditions; we asked 
and we were given pledges, and, even at that, 
we were deceived. The Russian Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment has disregarded both its general 
legal obligations and its particular pledges. 
Including those made then to us and those 
made before and since to us end to other 
countries. 

"There Is little If any warrant for an ex¬ 
pectation that, with or without recognition 
and with or without pledges, the perform¬ 
ance of the Communist regime in China will 
differ very greatly from the performance of 
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the Communist regimes In Russia and In 
other Communist countries. 

"All Communists are committed to the de¬ 
struction of persons and peoples, Institutions 
and Agencies which stand In the way of world 
domination by communism. The Chinese 
Communists, whether they are or are not 
controlled by the Kremlin, are allies of the 
Kremlin. They Imitate the Russian Soviet 
system, they use its methods and they fol¬ 
low the mnde-in-Moscow party line." 

The particular purpose of Dr. Hornbeck'a 
address was to discuss the recognition of So¬ 
viet China by the United States and the 
United Nations. Despite the war In Korea, 
this Is not nn academic question. Nehru, of 
India, Is pushing Soviet Russia's demands for 
such recognition. Nehru is naturally scared 
of Russia which, moving out of China, Af¬ 
ghanistan, and Mongolia, can overrun Pak¬ 
istan and India as Ghengls Khan did. 

Nehru hopes that by playing the role of 
the honest broker, he might save India and 
even enhance Its Influence In international 
affairs. This has never succeeded with Soviet 
Russia. The best known example of the de¬ 
stroyed middleman Is, of course, Jan Mas- 
ary k. It Is generally forgotten that at the 
beginning of his career, Chlong Kai-shek 
played exactly that role In China. 

Hornbeck brings this matter to a head in 
the following references: 

"The Chinese Communist regime demands 
that It be admitted (in the United Nations) 
and the representation of the National Gov¬ 
ernment be expelled. The Soviet Union sup¬ 
ports those demands and is trying, with its 
walkout and boycott tactics, to blackmail the 
United Nations Into compliance with that 
twofold demand. 

"The United Nations, embarrassed first by 
the Chinese National Government's prefer¬ 
ring of charges against the Soviet Union and 
embarrassed further now by the Chinese 
Communist government’s demands and the 
pressure applied by the Soviet Government 
In support thereof, is greatly concerned 
about the menace to It of this Soviet pres¬ 
sure, more concerned. It would seem, than it 
has thus far appeared to be about the 
menace to the world of Soviet pres.sures of 
the past 6 years in China and against a gov¬ 
ernment there which the Soviet Government 
had expressly pledged Itself In special agree- 
mejits to support. 

"In and regarding this situation, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Slates has taken an 
affirmative position toward sidetracking con¬ 
sideration of the Chinese Government's 
charges against the Soviet Union and has 
taken a negative position toward the ques¬ 
tion of representation of China in the United 
Nations. Its spokesmen have declared that 
its delegation will vote against recognition 
by the United Nations of the Communist 
regime but will not resort to a veto and will 
accept such verdict as may be arrived at by 
the votes of others." 

How can tlie Slate Department Justify not 
using the veto as long as we are actually at 
war with Soviet Russia and Soviet China and 
every Soviet country in Korea? 


In Defense of a Dead Defender— 
Eisenhower Unavailable 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be recreant to myself and disloyal to the 


memory of a friend did I not join with 
Stewart Alsop to say: 

If Johnson had simply told the country 
that for economic reasons it was his policy 
to reduce American strength, ho would have 
been tragically wrong, but at least he w^ould 
have been honest. To attempt, as he has re¬ 
peatedly done, to conceal what he has been 
doing under a cloak of bombast, Is not honest. 
As for this most recent attempt, to identify 
the policies of the dead Porrestal with his 
own failures, that is positively indecent. 

And to quote again for emphasis, may 
I say: 

When the record ui a groat public servant, 
who Is dead. Is distorted in order to excuse 
the follies of his successor, It Is time to set 
that record straight. 

Loyalty to a friend is a commendable 
virtue so long as one does not make that 
loyalty an excuse or an alibi or puts such 
loyalty above loyalty to his country as 
did Secretary Acheson unnecessarily 
when he endorsed Alger Hiss or as does 
President Truman when he notifies the 
country that come what may to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States he will retain 
both Secretary Acheson and Secretary 
Johnson. 

The President’s alleged loyalty is a 
mistaken policy for the great majority 
of the American people have no con¬ 
fidence in either or both Secretaries. 
Since that is so. and it is so, the Presi¬ 
dent defies the people. He be.speaks for 
himself the same lack of confidence had 
by the people in the Secretaries named. 

The Secretaries should have the pa¬ 
triotism to submit their resignations be¬ 
fore confidence in them is further 
shadowed by legislation to impeach them 
which has been threatened and is seri¬ 
ously contemplated. 

EISENHOWER UNAVAILABLE 

While I would agree with Senator 
Tobey’s .suggestion that General Eisen¬ 
hower be drafted to be Secretary of De¬ 
fense, were such a thing possible, it is 
true the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, provides in effect that no 
person who has within 10 years been on 
active military duty may be eligible for 
appointment as Secretary of Defense. 

Without legislation to repeal or to 
waive that act any attempt to make Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower Secretary of National 
Defense is a waste of effort. 

However, Mr. Speaker, under unani¬ 
mous consent heretofore granted I in¬ 
clude an article by Stewart Alsop in yes¬ 
terday’s Washington Post that reads as 
follows: 

In Defense of a Dead Defender 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

When the record of a great public servant 
who Is dead Is distorted in order to excuse 
the follies of his successor, it Is time to set 
that record straight. It has been Intended 
to avoid, us far as possible, mention of the 
name of Secretary of Defense Louis John¬ 
son In this space. But when Johnson uses 
the words of James V. Porrestal to defend 
his own disastrous policies, this is no longer 
possible. 

Johnson's recent elaborate defense of his 
record was squarely based on a statement 
by Porrestal before the Senate Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee in March 1948. Porrestal 
then recommended an increase of $3,500,000,- 
000 In defense spending, at the same time 
warning the committee that "as a military 


matter" a $9,000,000,000 increase was urgently 
needed. "In other words," Johnson says, 
"the dilemma presented by the competing 
military and economic considerations was 
resolved at the $13,500,000,000 level" by 
Porrestal. 

Johnson then goes on to claim that the 
"substance of this decision"—to hold de¬ 
fense spending at this level—has been "re¬ 
peatedly ratified," and slickly implies that 
he. Johnson, has thus only done what Por- 
rcstal wanted to do. As anyone reasonably 
vi'ell Informed should know, this is simply 
untrue—grossly and demonstrably untrue. 

The truth Is that when Porrestal asked for 
the $3,500,000,000 Increase In the spring of 
1948, he knew that this was insufficient, and 
had so informed President Truman. Por¬ 
restal accepted the $14,000,000,000 defense 
limit—then imposed by Truman—under pro¬ 
test, and regarded it as temporary. The 
Soviet blockade of Berlin which soon fol¬ 
lowed was a clear signal that the Russians 
were willing to risk war, and confirmed Por- 
restal's Judgment. 

Porrestal accordingly asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to prepare a new budget figure. That 
August the Joint Chiefs came up with an 
inflntod estimate of more than $30,000,000,- 
000. After many conferences with his old 
friend, Robert Lovett, then Under Secretary 
of State. P'orrestal reduced this figure to $33,- 
000,000,000, which he believed would permit 
n reasonable balance between the vast po¬ 
litical commitments of the United States and 
American military strength. 

TOO MUCH FOR TRUMAN 

Early In October, Porrestal presented this 
new figure to Truman. Truman flatly re¬ 
fused to accept It. Porrestal went back to 
work, and in November, shortly after the 
election, he submitted to Truman a $17,000,- 
000,000 defense budget, which he believed 
was an absolutely bedrock minimum for the 
F€5curity of the United States. But Truman, 
suirerlng from the euphoria which overcame 
him after his electoral victory, insisted on 
the Budget Bureau's wholly arbitrary $15,- 
000.000,000 defense limit. 

It was then that Porrestal, in long anxious 
conversations with his friend Lovett, dls- 
curtsod the question of whether he should 
re^Ji’.u In order to dramatize the danger. 
P^M'hifps wrongly, Lovett counselled his friend 
to .'tay on at least for a time. Porrestal did 
so. but the conviction that the weakness of 
the United States placed the country In 
Jeopardy preyed on his mind like a cancer, 
and led soon to hls tragic end. 

This Is the true record of Forrestal’s posi¬ 
tion on defense. Obviously President I'ru- 
m n must bear a share of the respon.slbiilty 
for /merlcan weakness, but at least hls $15.- 
000,000,000 limit would have provided some 
of the strength we now so tragically lack. 
Since that time, the danger signals have 
multiplied—the Soviet atom bomb, the fall 
of China, the threat to all Asia and all 
Europe. And Johnson, with the President 
and the Congress all too ready to believe hls 
boasts about Increasing combat capabilities 
at less expense, but below the President’s own 
limit, freezing money appropriated by Con¬ 
gress for defense, discharging combat troops, 
mothballing ships, slicing into aircraft and 
weapon procurement. 

FIGURES TELL THE STORY 

The facts and figures which make non¬ 
sense of Johnson’s claim that over-all combat 
potential is higher than ever, have been re¬ 
ported repeatedly in this space, and they 
have not been denied. As for Johnson’s 
claim that he has done only what Porrestal 
Intended to do, a few figures on the strength 
planned under the Porrestal regime for June 
30, 1949, and the actual strength provided 
under the Johnson regime on June 25, 1950, 
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tell the story. Porrestal—^nlne Infantry di¬ 
visions at 94 percent strength; Johnson— 
seven such divisions at 76 percent strength. 
Forre8tal-~24 naval-air groups, 34 patrol 
squadrons, 31 marine squadrons; Johnson— 
9. 20, and 13 In the same categories. For- 
restal—10,559 active Air Force planes; John¬ 
son—7,967 active Air Force planes. 

And so on. Xf Johnson had simply told 
the country that for economic reasons it was 
his policy to reduce American strength, he 
would have been tragically wrong, but at 
least he would have been honest. To at¬ 
tempt, as he has repeatedly done, to conceal 
what he has been doing under a cloak of 
bombast, is not honest. As for this most 
recent attempt, to identify the policies of the 
dead Forrestal with his own failures, that is 
positively indecent. 

It is high time the people of the United 
States understood what is confronting 
them despite the attempts of those 
named to hide from them the awful fact 
that we were never so ill-prepared; never 
In so great danger; never so compla¬ 
cently led to slaughter as by those who 
have undertaken to do a job so far be¬ 
yond their capacity and ability as at this 
moment. 

In defiance of Congress the executive 
departments have refused to comply 
with its specific instructions. 

If that is not both cause and ground 
for impeachment, it should be. in a 
democracy. 

Personalities cease to be an issue. Al¬ 
leged loyalty to consistent betrayers of 
the people is not a virtue. The President 
himself should act to rid himself of those 
who have ill-advised and misinformed 
him. To do otherwise is to approve 
their actions in the premises which the 
people will never forget nor condone. 
The responsibility for the situation 
which obtains rests squarely upon the 
President and his advisers who have re¬ 
peatedly disregarded the explicit and 
specific acts of Congress, which is the 
people. 

For the situation which confronts us, 
responsibility rests on Acheson and 
Johnson, and more largely on the latter. 

Just ordinary common decency of con¬ 
sideration of the public demands should 
suggest to him that he insist upon his 
right to resign. He has established every 
reason why the President should accept 
such resignation. 


Position of the Lot Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce Relative to Mobilization, 
Controls, and War Financing 
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OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extending in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord the statement of general principles 
adopted by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce on pay-as-you-go taxes, con¬ 
trols, and mobilization. They are cer¬ 
tainly worthy of consideration: 

The board of directors of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce believes that every 


thinking American should call upon Con¬ 
gress to place the United States on a pay-as- 
we-go basis for the duration of the Korean 
crisis. 

Since we demand our troops in the field 
display the greatest fortitude, it should be 
obvious to all that at least some measure 
of fortitude should he displayed on the 
home front. 

By postponing the day of fiscal reckoning 
for costs of World War n. those of us who 
remained at home during that war have suc¬ 
ceeded in transferring a share of the burden 
to the men and women who bore more than 
their fair share of the costs by fighting the 
war for us. 

We should not permit this to happen 
again. If we have courage, we will embark 
on a pay-as-wo-go policy and at the same 
time avoid needless controls by: 

1. Immediately^ reducing all nondefense 
expenses. We are convinced we are wast¬ 
ing billions on nonessentlals. 

2. Immediately setting up substantial in¬ 
creases in taxes sufficient to pay for this 
new mobilization program. Let us acknowl¬ 
edge that national defense costs money. Let 
us start paying for It now. 

We are now being threatened with dicta¬ 
torial economic controls. These controls 
would erect mountainous road blocks of red 
tape at every strategic production Intersec¬ 
tion. They would regiment our dally life 
needlessly. 

The basic arguments presented In favor 
of such new regimentation are that economic 
controls would prevent a runaway Inflation 
and would assure availability of materials 
for military purposes. 

First, let us point out that In existing laws 
the President already has all the powers he 
needs to assure military production. The 
Selective Service Act alone authorizes the 
President to mobilize the manpower, the 
factories, and the materials needed to fight 
a Korean war or pack some weight Into 
*‘pcace offensives" elsewhere. 

Second, inflation cannot be prevented by 
controls. The evil effects of inflation are 
only postponed unless the causes are re¬ 
moved. These causes are not connected 
with controls. The primary cause is the 
creation of new credit by Government print¬ 
ing of money and issuing of bonds. 

Inflation has followed every war In our 
history because we have not paid our way as 
we went. No matter how many controls 
we adopt, inflation will follow this mobili¬ 
zation if we follow the same easy path of 
deficit financing. 

The point that escapes too many Is this; 
There Is no easy way to fight a war. Wars 
cost lives and money. Postponing payment 
of the costs has never made it easier to pay. 
We should have learned this lesson within 
the decade. Every American should insist 
that we pay as we go. 


Let Us Act Before It Is Too Late 
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HON. ALVIN E. O'KONSKl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7 ,1950 

Mr. O’KONSKl. Mr. Speaker, after 
6 weeks of war against bloody Stalin in 
Korea we have about 30,000 poorly 
equipped troops there. At the same time 
Stalin has 58,000 spies and agents oper¬ 
ating freely in the United States of 
America. They are well-financed, well- 
trained, and united. Day and night they 
plot and scheme against our boys who 
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are dying in Korea. Nothing Is seem¬ 
ingly done to stop them. 

It is sickening that our Government 
even permits these traitors to use the 
radio, television, and even the mails to 
plot the betrayal of our country. Why 
in the name of decency should our boys 
die In Korea to stop communism when 
we cannot even stop their traitorous 
activities within our own shores. If this 
Congress continues to sleep, the people 
are not going to be patient much longer. 
Already groups are taking the law in 
their own hands and bodily throwing 
Communists out of factories, offices, and 
meetings. The people are confused and 
disgusted with our “Little Boy Blue” 
approach to stopping communism. 

Immediately when we declared war in 
1941. all Italian, Japanese, and German 
aliens in our country had to register and 
sign for all the possessions they owned, 
such as books, radios, and guns. We 
placed all Japanese in detention camps. 
Are the Communists a special kind of 
people who must never be molested? 
Arc they alone to plot and scheme with¬ 
out limit? Where is our common sense? 

I plead for positive action now. Tliere 
was only 1 Communist for every 2,700 
people in Russia when they took over. 
There are in the United States today 
1 Communist for every 2,400 people. Are 
we blind to realities so that we will wait 
a little longer before we take action? 

Without delay, let us pass here and 
now laws to do the following: 

First. Outlaw the Communist Party- 
label it for what it is—a ring of spies 
and traitors. 

Second. Freeze their bank accounts 
and safety deposit boxes and compel 
them to register all money in their pos¬ 
session. 

Third. Compel all of them to register, 
including all their aliases with penalty 
of life imprisonment if they refuse. 

Fourth. Inspect their ofiBces and their 
places of meeting. 

Fifth. Deny all radio, press and tele¬ 
vision facilities for their traitorous 
propaganda and lies. 

Sixth. Prohibit the use of the United 
States mails to their traitorous cause. 

Seventh. Place in detention camps any 
and all Communist spies and traitors— 
at least while our boys are dying to undo 
their traitorous work. 

Unless we take action now we are not 
worthy of the trust the people placed In 
us. 


Letter From Kelly Ingram Post, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars 
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Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Kelly Ingram Post, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Birmingham, 
Ala., are worried about publicity on our 
war activities that give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. I, too, have been deeply 
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concerned about this particular prob¬ 
lem. So under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
would like to include a resolution from 
my own VPW post condemnini? this 
practice and offering a suggested 
remedy; 

Kelly Ingram Post, 

Veterans op Foreign Wars, 
Birmingham, Ala., July 2S, 1950. 
Whereas the United States of America la 
now involved in a major conflict with a Com¬ 
munist nation on foreign soil and many 
miles from our main base of supply; and 
Whereas many news releases have been 
made In the last few weeks, telling of troop 
movements, equipment and supply move¬ 
ments to our operating centers and the type 
and capabilities of material used by our 
Boldiert: in battle; and 
Whereas the indiscriminate broadcast of 
this inlormatlon undoubtedly costs the lives 
ol many American soldiers: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of Kelly In¬ 
gram Post 608 of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States of America in reg¬ 
ular session strongly recommend to the Com¬ 
mander in Chief Harry S. Truman that he 
immediately set up an office of censorship to 
see that no information Is published or 
broadcast that gives aid to our enemies and 
results l*i loss of life to our comrades; be It 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution bo 
forwarded to the President of the United 
EJIates, the Alabama congressional delega¬ 
tion. the commander of the department of 
Alabama of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Birmingham News, and the Birmingham 
Post-Herald. 

John A. Jenkins, 

Commander, Kelly Ingram Post. Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Attest: Weslet A. Warmack, 

Adjutant* 


Addresses by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August B (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the text of three addresses 
which I made. 

There being no objection, the ad¬ 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Address by United States Senator Francis J. 

Myers at Veterans* Day Celebration at 

Towanda, Bradford County, Pa. 

I come before you at a critical hour in the 
tactical timetable of Communist aggression, 
I want to emphasise tactical as contrasted 
with a strategic timetable. The bloody bat¬ 
tle developing on the southeastern corner of 
the Korean peninsula will not—whatever its 
outcome—decide ultimate victory In the Ko¬ 
rean war for the red invaders. 

The history of aggressive warfare is full 
to the point of overflowing with accounts of 
battles won by invaders who in the end lost 
the wars they had started. There is, as all 
of you know, a world of dlfFerence between a 
tactical victory in battle and the outcome of 
a war conceived on false strategic concepts. 
The Nazis achieved one tactical victory after 
another in overrunning Europe more than 10 


years ago. The sneak attack on Pearl Harbor 
by the Japs was a brilliant tactical success 
for them that had been prompted without 
provocation and which relied heavily on sur¬ 
prise. But in the end, it was the failure of 
Nazi strategy and Jap strategy which lost 
the war for them. Both the Nazis and the 
Japs made the common error of underesti¬ 
mating the vigor, the resolution, resource¬ 
fulness, and the strength of free peoples. 

Yet the Reds—in the face of those recent 
lessons in strategy—have now made the same 
blunder. For live postwar yours, the Com¬ 
munist propaganda line has played the same 
tune—you've hoard It—“Amorloans will talk 
big, but they won’t do anything when the 
chips go down.” Evidently, the Reds used 
this line so long that they began to believe 
it themselves. 

I suppose, though, in fairness to the Krem¬ 
lin strategists, it should be pointed out that 
the Reds have had some nsslstniice from 
American Isolationists in making their big 
mistake. II the Reds have read the record— 
as I’m sure they have—they have seen one of 
the two major political parties in this coun¬ 
try vote 3- or 4- or 6-io-l in the Congress 
against virtually every measure to strengthen 
the free world against communism. 

The Reds have seen that the support of 
bipartisan foreign policy within the Repub¬ 
lican membership of Congress is indeed nar¬ 
rowly confined. The small bloc of congres¬ 
sional Republicans, once ably led by Senator 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, today has no ef¬ 
fective leader as a result ol Senator Vanden- 
bkrg’s continuing serious illneas. But most 
significant of all that the Reds have been 
able to observe Is the fact that even at the 
high tide of Senator Vandenberg’s Influence 
on Republican policy, he never once had the 
support of anything approaching a majority 
of the Republican congressional delega¬ 
tions—nor did he have a controlling voice in 
shaping the official Republican line that was 
to be followed by orthodox Republicans in 
Congre.ss. 

Instead, obedient majorities of three or 
four to one within the Republican delega¬ 
tions followed the isulatioiiist “don’t-help- 
any-frce-peoples-anywhere" line laid down 
by the entrenched Republican leadership. 

I think it is readily apparent that the Com¬ 
munists could be misled into the belief that 
the overwhelming Republican support for 
Isolation represented the thinking of most 
Americans, and that this isolationist attitude 
would be embraced by a large enough group 
of our people to bankrupt any efforts which 
might be made to resist Red aggression If 
aggression was in fact decided upon. 

Now while it is true you have never heard 
a Republican, or a Democrat either, say he 
hud any love for communism, the over¬ 
whelming number of congressional Repub¬ 
licans have demonstrated a remarkable re¬ 
luctance to do any more about communism 
than talk against it. The usual Republican 
approach to our programs to strengthen the 
free world can be summed up in one word: 
economy. They have been so ob.sessed by 
the desire to economize that they have gone 
to the extent of wanting to spare the water 
needed to put out a fire. 

When you look at the record, you will see 
that most Republicans gave lip service to 
sending military assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and they supported—so many of 
them said—the "principle” of the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Poet, the milltary-asslst- 
anco program for other free nations, and 
point 4. But when it came down to a vote on 
the funds needed to make these programs 
effective at all, you could And only a tiny 
handful of Republicans who could under¬ 
stand that Inadequately flnanced programs 
were as bad. or worse, than no programs at 
all. Obviously, if the programs were cut 
back to levels which would not permit them 
to do an effective Job, what money wc did 
spend for them would simply be wasted 
entirely. 


So, year after year, since the end of World 
War II, we in Congress have witnessed the 
spectacle of vote after vote where wo have 
barely squeaked through—or have at times 
failed to beat off—efforts to lop off funds de¬ 
signed to strengthen the free world. We 
have seen the Democrats vote 4 or 6 to 
1 to sustain adequate funds lor these all- 
Imporiaiit programs—and we have seen the 
Republicans vote 3 to 5 to 1 to cut the 
funds lar below levels imperatively needed 
to make the programs successlul. 

I firmly believe that It was such votes as 
these which led the Reds into the lutal 
strategic mistake they made by pushing the 
button for the Korean attcck. 

Several weeks after the unprovoked ag¬ 
gression launched against the Republic of 
Korea, my Republican opponent who seeks 
election to the Senate this fall in my place 
Hiinounecd that in his opinion our Nation 
had made commitments in the Korean War 
without having corresponding force to back 
them up. I want to ask you, if you will, 
to analyze that otaservailoii. I have thought 
about It a groat deal, and frankly, it troubles 
me very much. 

The observation Is ambiguous—and so is 
the context from which it is drawn. It isn't 
at all clear just what he had in mind. By 
this, does he mean that we should have 
allowed the Reds to swallow up Korea with¬ 
out lilting a linger? Or does he think we 
should now pull out of the fray altogether? 
The Reds would have preferred to see us 
stay out of the Korean business—but I 
certainly don’t believe the American people 
would have wanted us to stand idle while 
an aggressor walked all over a weak neigh¬ 
bor. The free world hasn’t forgotten the 
lesson of Munich that quickly. 

Or perhaps the remark means simply that 
he doesn’t believe America has the where¬ 
withal to carry through on our commitment 
to Korea and the United Nations. If that’s 
what he had in mind, ho has a lot less faith 
in America than do the rest of our people. 
The American fighting man understands the 
Job he tackled. He knows—and he’s demon¬ 
strated by his valiant actions In the past 
6 weeks—that he’s got to buy time, needed 
time, to get reinforcements and supplies to 
match the tremendous numerical strength 
thru was gathered secretly and launched 
Without warning on a tiny country armed 
o\;ly to the extent of downing border raids 
and keeping civil order. 

Remarks that Imply we haven’t got what 
it takes to make good on our word are a 
flat sell-out of the brave men who are fight¬ 
ing the battle of freedom In Korea. Such 
statements as these accomplish nothing mure 
than disunity among our own people and 
despair among our allies. 

Now I have never been more serious in 
my life than I am in saying right now that 
the time has come to take stock of ourselves, 
our resources, and our policies. We need 
criticism—constructive crltlcsm that mends 
our shortcomings, that promotes unity and 
strength among the iree people the world 
over. But carping criticism that isn’t clear 
as to its meaning, or criticism which disre¬ 
gards the facts, isn’t constructive. 

I opened my remarks to you* today with 
the observation that Communists have made 
the same disastrous strategic mistake that 
the Nazis and Japs made before them—they 
underestimated the strength and resolution 
of the free democratic people. 

More than any single event In the crucial 
postwar years, the Communist decision to 
undertake aggressive warfare has cleared the 
air and has revealed with crystal clarity what 
is required to halt Communist efforts to 
dominate the world. With a single stroke 
the Communist attack on South Korea has 
exposed to bright sunlight the fuzzy think¬ 
ing, the irresponsible arguments, and thU 
enormity of the ciror committed by the Isola¬ 
tionists and their comrades in arms who In 
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the name of economy have systematically 
sought to cut to the quick every antl-Com- 
munlst program that has com© before the 
Congress. In their penny > wisdom and 
pound-fooltshnoss, they have screamed 
against the Communists and. at the same 
time, have turned thumbs down on every 
single proposal to operate our national and 
Inlsrnatlonal programs at adequate levels. 

Thus, the Korean attack has exposed the 
blind economy bloc and the isolationists as 
being tile same breed of cat. 

The thought occurs to me here that it is 
appropriate to say something about our 
spending for national defense since the close 
of World War II. The isolationists and their 
cohorts parading as economizers haven't been 
content to coniine their attacks to the pro¬ 
grams designed to strengthen other free na¬ 
tions. Even our own national defense has 
come in for its turn at their hands. Last 
year, for example, we were Just barely able 
to beat down in the Senate, by a vote of 41 
to 36, a move that would, if passed, have 
forced the President to cut back by as much 
as 10 percent of all Government spending. 
Including defense. 

But today the Monday-morning quarter¬ 
backs who have been exposed for their isola¬ 
tionist and false-economy moves at the ex¬ 
pense of world freedom now demand to know 
what has happened to the sum of forty- 
eight and three-quarters billions of dollars 
which have been appropriated and spent for 
our own national defen.se during the past 
4 years. 

They now hope to shift the limelight from 
their own errors to an attack Implying that 
most of the nearly $50,000,000,000 has been 
misspent or otherwise poured down a rat- 
hole without buying us military security. 

Well, here’s their answer—though they 
knew the answer before they began talking. 

Approximately six out of every seven dol¬ 
lars spent for defense during the past 4 years 
went for necessary overhead. This included 
about $20,000,000,000 for military personnel— 
for their pay, food, and clothing. It in¬ 
cluded another $13,000,000,000 that was used 
for maintenance and operation of military 
equipment such as ships, aircraft, military 
Installations. Another $5,000,000,000 was 
spent for such things as mainiaiulng the 
civilian personnel who form such an im¬ 
portant arm of the military, for retirement 
pay, for military public works, and Indus¬ 
trialization programs. These three—pro¬ 
vision for military personnel, for operation 
and maintenance of equipment, and the last 
Item of $5,000,000,000 lor such things as the 
civilian arm and retirement pay—reach a 
total of $38,000,000,000. 

Of the balance of the $48,750,000,000 spent, 
there was $10,750,000,000 available lor pro¬ 
curement of new equipment and for vital re¬ 
search. Two and a quarter billion went into 
research programs on such things as guided 
missiles, supersonic alrcrait, radar, high- 
powered, recoil-less antit.ank gtms. and other 
developments exclusive of atomic weapons. 

The remaining $8,500,000,000 was devoted 
to procurement of new types of equipment, 
about three-fourths of which went f<ir new 
types of aU*cr«aft, and the balance was used 
for ships, combat weapons, and vehicles. 

Tbe high percentage required for over¬ 
head—out ol every seven dollars as I 
have explained—is what we must regard ns a 
fixed cxfieuBo lor operating our Military Es¬ 
tablishment on a basis which will permit a 
ready expansion U and when needed. The 
ftXs^d nature of this overhead is. I thinir, well 
Illustrated by the fact that less than one dol¬ 
lar in twenty of the additional $10,500,000,000 
requested recently by the President for addi¬ 
tional defense must go to overhead. In 
other words, $10,000,000,000 of the $10,600,- 
000.000 will go exclusively for purposes of 
Increasing cur combat strength. 

Those v^ho would to nur 

faith In our military defense by casting doubt 


In our minds are doing a grave thing indeed 
to the security of the free world. 

As I indicated earlier, we do need 
criticism—oozistructive criticism. We need 
the kind which can strengthen us by point¬ 
ing to specific examples of weakness and 
which suggests constructive ways of over¬ 
coming them. Irresponsible political attack, 
however, dues not fail into that category. 

Isolation has been exposed for what it is— 
and the false economy of seeking to econo¬ 
mize on our security needs has also been 
exposed. The mistake which the Reds have 
made in attacking Korea has now swept away 
the phony argument of the isolationists and 
the false economists. 

Those who have been completely consist¬ 
ent in standing by the programs such as aid 
to Greece and Turkey, the Marshall plan, the 
Atlantic Pact, a full-fledged program for 
military assistance to the free nations, point 
4, and an adequate national-defense system 
are the ones who have been true to our 
ellorts to halt communism and preserve 
world peace. 

With the phony arguments now demol¬ 
ished by Red aggression, we are going for¬ 
ward with full-scale plans to strengthen the 
free world quickly enough that the Rods will 
not again dare to tamper with the peace. 
We are going forward as a united people, and 
we are going forward with the friendship, 
encouragement, and support of free peoples 
all over the world who, though poorer and 
weaker than wo, are doing everything which 
is In their power to further our common goal 
of bringing about lasting peace in a free 
world. 

More than ever before, it Is now clear that 
the real effort against communism cannot 
be fought with mere unsubstantiated charges 
and attacks upon the loyalty and capability 
of our civic leaders. Those who feel that the 
complete answer to communism can bo found 
by shaking our fists in supposed anger—while 
at the same time cutting down to nothing 
our help to our free neighbors or refusing to 
help them when they are attacked—are com¬ 
pletely discredited by the march of events. 

Americans—the overwhelming majority of 
Americans—know that actions speak louder 
than words, and as we’ve done throughout 
the postwar era, we are acting in defense of 
v;orld freedom—acting faster now than be¬ 
fore. because the Isolationists and the blind, 
penny-pinching internationalists have been 
revealed for what they are. 

Wc arc not committed in Korea beyond our 
power. We arc not committed to stand by 
the free wo*Id without the ability to carry 
out our commitments. Anyone who suggests 
that has underestimated the American peo¬ 
ple ns completely as the Kremlin has. 

Tdxt op Transcription by Unitfd Statts 

Senator Francis J. Myers Over Pennsyl¬ 
vania Radio Stations. Week End or Aur.usT 

4 0, Inclusive 

A tremendous amount of my mail recently 
h"?ft dealt with que.^lons of controls over our 
dr)me.?tic economy, and of mobilization for 

defense. 

I’d like to use this particular radio report 
to the people of Pennsylv.'inla as an oppor¬ 
tunity to summarize Jthe questloiiR that have 
been asked me about controls, and to answer 
as many of tho.'’.© questions as time on a 15- 
mlnute broadcast will permit. 

Here, then, is a picture of the sentimenta 
expressed by the overwhelming majority of 
the people who have written me recently 
about controls: 

Prices on a great many commodltloR have 
sky-rocketed. In some Instances, goods that 
are ordinarily available in abundance can no 
longer be found at any price. Several rea¬ 
sons appear to be responclblo for the higher 
prices and the shortages. For one thing, 
therp has been a great deal of scare buying 
V d hc'^rcUufT. For another, some merchants 
hr;VC Stepped up their buying in the hop© 


of piling up big Inventories that can be 
unloaded later at higher prices. 

Curiously, many of our present shortages 
are artificial. You might find it hard to be¬ 
lieve after looking at the shelves in your 
grocery this week, but the truth is that we 
have more sugar than we know what to do 
with. Store shelves arc bare simply because 
people have been buying far more sugar 
than they usually do, Just to have some extra 
on hand. This extra purchasing has over¬ 
taxed the packaging and distribution facili¬ 
ties with the result that artificial shortages 
have occurred. 

Thus many of the shortages and high 
prices have been artificially created by hoard¬ 
ing and by some unscrupulous merchants 
who have tried to profiteer. We have scon, 
too, I regret to say, the occo.slonol use of 
sharp practices by merchants who have tried 
to pawn off shoddy, second-rate goods by 
starting rumors of scarcity, of plants about 
to bo converted, or what have you. 

My mail makes It abundantly clear that 
our people want controls Imposed on prices 
and wages. They want rationing as a means 
of protecting fair-minded people who are not 
trying to hoard or profiteer. They want 
these controls imposed not only to protect 
our home-front economy, but also because 
they are aware that the selfish practices of 
hoarding and profiteering are downright un¬ 
patriotic and unfair to the brave Americans 
who are fighting the Red invaders, unfair to 
the men who are being drafted, unfair to the 
Reserves who are being called up, and In 
fact, unfair to free people the world over 
who realize fully that our primary task is 
to halt Communist aggression. 

Now let me tell you something of the 
developments presently shaping up in Con¬ 
gress. 

In the past several weeks, we have heard 
the testimony of dozens of military and 
civilian experts who have discussed various 
phases of our defense mobilization needs. 
There have been, as you know, sharp but 
honest disagreement among them as to what 
is needed at the present time. But of these 
experts, none has commanded the attention 
and respect accorded to our great elder 
statesman, Bernard M. Baruch. 

Rather than tell you what Mr. Baruch 
said, however, I would prefer to have you 
hear him summarize, in his own words, the 
recommendations he made for our mobiliza¬ 
tion needs. Tbo Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch: 

"One, organize America for all-out mobil¬ 
ization, with a general celling over the entire 
economy to prevent further inflation and an 
all-embracing system of priorities to 
Btreuglhen our deienses and minimize dis¬ 
locations. 

"Two, the very least that must be done Is 
to amend this priorities legislation to pro¬ 
vide for effective price and wage control and 
rationing authority. To do less is to Invito 
cruel suffering and possible disaster. 

•*Threc, taxes high enough to eliminate 
profiteering and to cover all defense costs. 
These taxes should take effect for at least 
the second half of this year. 

"Four, continued rent controls with pro¬ 
vision for clearly Justifiable increases. 

"Five, prompt creation of an over-all 
mobilizing agency to synchronize all our 
efforts. 

"Six, postpone less essential expenditures. 
As an aid to that, a capital Issues commit¬ 
tee should be established under the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury to review all capital 
issues, public and private, deferring lees 
essential projects to make sure housing, 
schools, hospitals, and other more essential 
needs arc met first. 

"Seven, strengthen the United Nations by 
coordinating our efforts with it in common 
defense of peace. 

"Eight, speedier assistance in rearming of 
th::se nations ready to resist aggression, 
along with the expansion of our own defense 
forces. 
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“Nearly 3 years ago, I clipped an Item from 
a newspaper which seems ominously pro¬ 
phetic today. It told of a boast made by a 
Soviet general. This general boasted that the 
western democracies were bound to be de¬ 
feated by the Soviet Union because they 
would not make the sacrifices necessary to 
arm themselves. They prized their stand¬ 
ards of living too highly. They would not 
be willing to accept the disciplines to put 
guns over butter. 

“In Russia, though, this general boasted, 
the people were Inured to hardship. The 
Soviet Government would force the sacrl- 
fleos to mobilize. A lean and hungry, but 
mobilized Rucsia, would overrun a Western 
World which could not bring Itsell to mobl- 
Iwe in time. 

“That Is the test which confronts us—not 
only this country, but all of the free peoples 
of the world. It is the choice of peace or 
butter, of mobilizing our strength now. while 
peace can still be saved, or of clinging to 
petty wants and petty profits, imperiling our 
freedom and our civilization. 

“No outside enemy can defeat us. We can 
defeat ourselves. Gentlemen, yours Is the 
decision. Which shall It be—discomfort or 
defeat?” 

This Is Senator Myers again. You have 
Just heard our great elder statesman, the 
Honornble Bernard M. Baruch summarize 
the recommendations he recently made to 
Congress for undertaking our expanded de¬ 
fense program. 

As might be expected, the Baruch proposals 
were attacked by those who—though they 
fully support drafting men and calling up 
Reserves to meet the new Red threats—none¬ 
theless feel there Is no need for comprehen¬ 
sive controls on our economy. These critics 
seem willing to send men off to fight and 
die in defense of freedom, but they are un¬ 
willing to curb the profiteer and stay the 
hand of the hoarder. 

I believe the critics are dead wrong. 

I have weighed carefully the various rec¬ 
ommendations which have been made, and 1 
have read the arguments posed by the critics. 
As I sec It, this is the situation which con¬ 
fronts us: 

There is some belt-tightening ahead for 
all of us If wo are to meet our responsibilities 
fully. 

I believe the President should be given 
comprehensive powers to Impose controls. I 
believe they should be available on a stand¬ 
by basis. Not all of them are needed at once. 
Some may not be needed at all unless the 
international situation worsens greatly. 

The use of comprehensive stand-by powers 
has the great advantage that they may be 
imposed without delay if and when needed. 
These powers must be broad enough to per¬ 
mit a roll-back of prices to sane levels. They 
r .ust permit the control of wages, the assign¬ 
ment of priorities, and powers of allocation 
to assure adequate supplies for defense needs, 
and to guarantee the maximum production 
of essential consumer goods. 

It is obvious to all but a few die-hards that 
the very existence of stand-by powers will 
act as a big deterrent against price increa.ses 
and hoarding. The only ones who have 
cause to fear controls are those who would 
seek to l.oost prices out of line, or to hoard. 
The fact that controls are standing by, ready 
to be used if necessary, will make any poten¬ 
tial bad actors think twice before misbe¬ 
having. 

Heaven knows, no one likes controls for 
controls' sake, and we certainly won’t use 
any more of them than are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Controls—^though most people appear 
to want them now—won’t be popular once 
they are In effect. The American people have 
never liked controls, and they know full well 
that however carefully the controls are ad¬ 
ministered, they Inevitably Impose greater 
hardship on some than on others. 

But little as we like controls, they must 
be readied for use. Wc Americans will not 


be satisfied to set up one standard for men 
In the armed services, and another standard 
for the selfish few who would profiteer or 
take more than their fair share of what we 
have to go around. 

Inflation can be our worst enemy. You 
will recall that our Industrial production 
was running close to peak levels when the 
Korean attack occurred. Now wc plan to 
add perhaps $15,000,000,000 worth of new 
defense spending to that already loaded 
output. 

Ill terms of our economy, the $15,000,000,- 
000 expansion would mean an Increase of 
about 6 or 7 percent In our total industrial 
outjiut—a figure small enough that It would 
not cause serious disruption of our economy. 
When you consider, however, that hoarding 
buyers and businessmen seeking to build up 
their inventories are also adding new bur¬ 
dens to our output, It is obvious that the 
total effects of stepped-up defense activity 
and Increased consumer demand would 
gravely overtax our industrial capacity. 

Controls such as suggested by the Baruch 
proposals will halt the hoarding and In¬ 
ventory stockpiling. W’e will also reduce the 
inflationary effect of our defense program by 
making severe cut-backs In Government 
spending for nondefense programs, bo that 
the net Increase In the Federal budget as 
now planned will be far below the $15,000,- 
000,000 level. 

As Mr. Baruch pointed out, we should seek 
to pay for our new defense program as we 
go. This can be done—and we can curb 
inflation at the same time—by the combina¬ 
tion of higher taxes, reduced Federal spend¬ 
ing for nondefense work, and by tighter con¬ 
trols on consumer credit. 

I believe our new tax program should be 
designed to curb profiteering and to close the 
Inflationary gap. We should be able to ac¬ 
complish this without Imposing new tax 
burdens on families with low fixed Incomes 
who are always the worst victims of high 
prices. 

Credit buying has a tremendous infla¬ 
tionary effect—and today, Americans already 
owe the record amount of nearly $20,000,000,- 
000 for consumer goods they are purchasing 
on credit. The Inflationary effect of credit 
can be offset to a large extent by requiring 
larger down payments. 

The steps I have indicated are necessary 
in light of what we can now foresee. We 
are not on a total war footing, far from it. 
While all of us pray that total war does not 
lie ahead, it is nevertheless a contingency 
we must keep in mind. 

Our actual needs are for limited war, not 
the full-dress, all-out affair. As I say, we 
must in our planning keep In mind the pos¬ 
sibility of total war, and be fully prepared 
should the present, localized version of war 
spread out Into the real thing. 

Our present task Is merely to speed up 
the job that has been under way through¬ 
out the postwar period, that Is, the task of 
building up our defenses and those of the 
free world. 

The present situation does not call for 
total war mobilization, and although a sud¬ 
den change in the international picture 
might shift us Into complete mobilization, 
our present plans do not contemplate a big 
curtailment of production of basic consumer 
goods. 

But It Is unthinkable that we should not 
accelerate our defense plans at this time. 
Aggression, whenever and wherever It ap¬ 
pears, must be stamped out. To do other¬ 
wise would lead us through a series of 
Munlchs, and cause a gradual eating away in 
the strength of the free world as the Com¬ 
munists picked off independent nations one 
at a time. 

Our opposition to Communist expansion 
has been the focal point of our foreign pol¬ 
icy, and for the present, we’re all in for some 
belt-tightening to see the Job through. 


Address by United States Senator Francis 
J. Myers, Democrat, op Pennsylvania, 
Before Membej s and Guests op the 
Pennsylvania AMVETS, Fort Stanwix 
Hotel, Johnstown, Pa., July 29, 1960 
I am doubly glad to be with you tonight. 
For one thing, I’ve always enjoyed other 
AMVET gatherings in the past, and I’ve 
looked forward to joining you this evening. 

But I'm also pleased to be here because 
this provides mo—as one of your two United 
States Senators—with the opportunity to 
bring you a report from the Senate and else¬ 
where In Washington on some of devel¬ 
opments which are shaping up now on the 
International front. 

Without question, the International ques¬ 
tion Is the issue of the day. It’s uppermost 
in everyone’s mind—and It la Imperative 
that all our people should have the facts on 
what Is taking place. A fully informed pub¬ 
lic in times ol this sort is all-important. 

A great many of you In this room, I am 
sure, know at first hand the enormous com¬ 
plexity of any military operation. You are 
familiar with the great Initial advantage 
gained by any military force which brings a 
surprise attack. You .know, too, the vast 
supplies which must be secretly marshalled 
before a surprise attack can be launched. 
And I am sure you recognize the unprovoked 
Red attack on South Korea as one which 
had been carefully planned long in advance 
and the attack was put into motion on a 
split-second time table. 

Any of you—and I’m sure this applies to 
most of you—who have followed carefully 
the Communist tactics In the postwar era 
are fully aware that the Communist attack 
might have been launched against West 
Germany, or Yugoslavia, or Greece, or Tur¬ 
key, or Iran, or India, or Indochina—instead 
of against South Korea. In your mind’s eye, 
you can see the vast half-circle of the iron 
curtain as It hangs across eastern Europe, 
and runs across the continent of Asia to the 
east, and thence north to Siberia on the 
Pacific Ocean opposite Alaska. The unin¬ 
habited, frozen wastes of the polar cap com¬ 
plete the circle of Iron curtain back at Its 
beginning in northeastern Europe. 

The essential thing to recognize here is 
that the Communists have sought Inces- 
snntly to push the Iron curtain ever outward 
into larger and larger circle, within which 
i;ew millions of oppressed people could be 
swallowed up and subjugated by Commu¬ 
nist masters. 

The free nations which rim the border of 
the iron curtain found themselves—almost 
without exception—terribly weakened by the 
total Impact upon them of World War II— 
and from the end of the war forward, It 
was obvious that the Soviet grand design 
for world conquest visualized a capture, one 
at a time, of the weaker neighbors who lived 
on the free side of the curtain. 

The Communists, who at the end of World 
War II were in no shape to undertake an¬ 
other one, sought to curry out their conquest 
Of Individual free nations largely by sub¬ 
versive, Internal moans. They tried to capi¬ 
talize on the economic chaos in Europe by 
fomenting strikes and insinuating them¬ 
selves into the political life of countries like 
Prance, Italy, Germany, and so forth. The 
Marshall plan, which has already cost 
America over $8,000,000,000, came Just In 
time to stop cold the Communist efforts to 
capture the countries of western Europe 
from within. The postwar starvation in 
western Europe Is a thing of the past- 
thanks to the Marshall plan—and the free 
nations of the west are gradually getting 
back on their economic feet. 

Economic recovery in western Europe has 
been a bitter pill for the Communists to 
swallow, because it has completely thwarted 
the Communist efforts to control Europe 
the cheap way by means of Internal over¬ 
throw of the free governments. 
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In Greece, the Communists stirred up a 
guerrilla war In the hope of undoing the 
results of free elections In that country. 
American aid made it possible for the people 
of Greece to suppress the guerrillas com¬ 
pletely. and there, as In Turkey as well, In¬ 
ternal Communists subversion was a failure. 

When the Reds tried to freeze us out of 
Berlin, the airlift, manned by American 
and British pilots, supplied that city, the si?:© 
of Philadelphia, completely by air for al¬ 
most a year—and once more Red pressure 
was abandoned in the face of determined 
opposition. 

All of these Communist measures I’ve dls- 
ci7.'^;sod up to now relied, as I have pointed 
out, primarily on interiuil political and eco¬ 
nomic means, rather than on techniques 
which would Involve outright aggression or 
war. And it is quite evident that those ef¬ 
forts have ended in failure for the Commu¬ 
nists. 

You will recall that our expenditures for 
military purposes since the close of World 
War 11 have been substantially above the 
levels we have ever maintained In a so-called 
period of peace. On the other hand, there 
have been a number of Members of Con¬ 
gress, who were either outright isolation¬ 
ists, or who were so anxious for economy that 
they were willing to cut anything and every¬ 
thing in order to save money, have opposed 
our defense spending. 

Just last fall, for example, the isolation¬ 
ist and economy blocs ganged up In an ef¬ 
fort to order a 6 to 10 percent across-the- 
board cut in all appropriations, including 
the military. That effort was beaten back In 
the Senate, but the vote of 41 to 3G was a 
little close for comfort. 

Our defense program since 1945 has man¬ 
aged to achieve a unified defense force, 
bringing Into balance the Army, the Air 
Force, the Navy—and, of course, the Marines. 
That was a huge Job that still Isn’t finally 
settled, but the undeistandable Jockeying 
for position and squabbling among the forces 
that broke out last year has. from all reports, 
been settled peaceably, and we now have a 
single striking power of all the forces, or¬ 
ganized. cooperating and acting as a team. 

A steady increase in defense spending has 
taken place in the past several years as a 
result of the growing possibility that the 
Communists would dare to risk an act of 
aggression if they continued to fall In the 
use of internal tactics. The Soviets have 
continued to build up their own forces, and 
today have the largest standing army in the 
world. 

American foreign policy, which has re¬ 
ceived some bipartisan support in Congress, 
has developed along the linos that defense 
of the United States cannot be confined 
merely to arming ourselves alone. It was 
perfectly obvious—or obvious at least to 
everyone but a noisy handful of Isolation¬ 
ists, many of them in Congress—that our 
freedom depended upon the freedom and in¬ 
dependence of the other democracies in the 
United Nations. 

Many of the free countries who were fel¬ 
low members of the United Nations were 
eco7v>mlcally weak, and unable to develop 
adequate military forces with their limited 
resources. These same free governments did, 
however, see the Communist menace clearly, 
and they turned to America for economic 
support and assistance In the form of mili¬ 
tary equipment which would enable them to 
build up their resistance to Communist 
threats. 

When you consider that the Communists, 
with a growing military machine being as¬ 
sembled behind the iron curtain, were in a 
position to concentrate their forces at any 
point along the iron curtain, and strike sud¬ 
denly with great strength, it at once becomes 
apparent that the free world could not create 
overnight a solid military barrier around the 
entire periphery of the Iron curtain strong 
enough at every point to overcome at once 


any attack In force which might be brought 
to bear. 

It was a matter of building up the entire 
border of the curtain—and building at the 
same time, reserve forces which could be 
moved in to beat back the attack wherever 
the Communists might decide to launch It. 
The defense forces around the edge of the 
Iron curtain would, until the reserve help 
could be brought Into the fight, be forced 
to buy time and to delay in every way pos¬ 
sible the ai.;gro8sor’s time table for conquest 
until Bufflcient enforcement arrived. 

Needless to say. the free countrlcs—and 
this certainly Includes America—hoped very 
much that the Communists would not b© so 
Insane as to indulge In rank, raw aggres¬ 
sion against a free world. And it has been 
the announced policy of all the free coun¬ 
tries that aggressive action against any one 
of them would not be tolerated. 

The Atlantic Pact. Initiated by the United 
States last year, informed any would-be ag- 
gieiisor that the nations who signed the pact 
would stand fast against any aggressive act. 
And to back up the Atlantic Pact, we In¬ 
augurated the military assistance program 
late last year—once more over violent iso¬ 
lation Ist objection—to give more than a bil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth of military assistance to 
nations which would Join in the common 
purpose of resisting aggression by any other 
nation. 

Under the terms of the military assistance 
program, any nation wishing to participate 
ill it had to sit down with military officials 
of the other allied nations and work out a 
common defense program—evidently a mat¬ 
ter which took a great deal of planning, and 
necessarily quite a bit of time. When the 
common defense program v’as mapped out, 
it was necessary to list the equipment which 
would be needed to carry It out. 

We had some of the needed equlpmei on 
hand in America as surplus, but much of 
it was not available as surplus, and orders 
and plans were needed to get it Into pro¬ 
duction. 

The military assistance program, first en¬ 
acted into law late last summer, has come 
In for some criticism recently—and I might 
add hero that the criticism has come largely 
from the very Members of Congress who ac¬ 
tually voted against military assistance last 
ypar —but their criticism quite obviously rep- 
re.sents a complete misunderstanding of what 
the military aid program involved. This isn’t 
too surprising, because In their votes against 
It last year, they clearly failed to understand 
It at the time. 

In criticizing the very program they voted 
against last year, they have apparently as¬ 
sumed the funds they opposed could be con¬ 
verted overnight Into military equipment 
which had not even been manufactured 
when the bill passed. And apparently they 
expected, too, that the equipment once made, 
could be transported on some sort of magic 
carpet—at the speed of light—to countries 
all over the world. 

The Korean Reds weren’t this blind. They 
saw the American forces hand over to the 
South Koreans more than $100,000,000 worth 
of ground force equipment in 1049 when our 
troops were withdrawn under Instructions of 
the United Nations. And the Korean Reds 
saw that before long, last year’s military as¬ 
sistance program would have progressed to 
the point that finished equipment would 
start arriving after a 6,000-mile Journey from 
America. 

For them, aggression was now, or never. 
Neither the United States nor the tree coun¬ 
tries of the United Nations which assisted 
In establishing the Republic of Korea south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. Intended to 
build up a South Korean fighting force de¬ 
signed to launch aggressive warfare. The 
$110,000,000 worth of American equipment 
furnished the South Koreans last year con¬ 
sisted of Infantry equipment such as rifles, 
bazookas, mortars, howitzers and some 60 or 


70 small naval patrol vessels. This equip¬ 
ment. altogether, \;a8 enough to supply some 
60,000 ground forces adequately to meet the 
needs for Internal security of the country in 
putting down border raids and suppressing 
Communist-inspired uprisings. 

The Korean Reds were also able to see whnt 
American economic assistance had been able 
to do In rebuldlng the economy of South 
Korea. Over $400,000,000 worth of economic 
assistance has reached South Korea since the 
end of World War 11, and these funds were 
being put to work in raising the economic 
levels of the country. The economic progresa 
helped further to make it clear to the Reds 
that they would have nothing to oiler the 
South Koreans. 

When the decision was made to attack 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel, the Rods 
brought with them a huge force that clearly 
had been designed to overrun the country in 
a matter of hours so that the Job could be 
finished before the stunned free world could 
do any more than protest what had happened. 

But the decisive political action of the 
United Nations and the immediate follow-up 
by President Truman must have come as a 
big surprise to the Reds. Despite the ad¬ 
vances the Reds have continued to make, the 
decision ot the free nations to stand together 
against Communist aggression had an elec¬ 
tric effect in strengthening the opposition to 
the Red drive. We sent what forces we could 
spare immediately without endangering other 
key points in our Pacific defenses, and stead¬ 
ily since that time nation after nation has 
accumulated what forces it has to offer and 
is getting them off on the long Journey to 
that distant trouble spot in Asia. 

As this time ground forces from countries 
of Latin America end western Europe are 
already on route or about to go. Additional 
American forces are moving, along with more 
supplies, across the 6,000-mile pipeline to 
Korea. 

The bravery and resourcefulness of the 
United Nations forces in buying the needed 
time to get divisions of men in to replace 
the battalions that are now slowing down the 
Red divisions are deserving of the highest 
honors In the annals of warfare. 

General MacArthur said this well In his 
first report to the United Nations Security 
Council last Tuesday when he observed: 

"But the issue of battle is now fully Joined 
and will proceed along lines of action in 
which we will not be without choice. Our 
hold upon the southern part of Korea repre¬ 
sents a secure base. Our casualties, despite 
overwhelming odds, have been relatively 
light. 

"Our strength will continually Increase 
while that of the enemy will relatively de¬ 
crease. 

"His supply line in Insecure. He has had 
his great chance but failed to exploit it. We 
are now in Korea in force, and with God’s 
help, we are there to stay until the consti¬ 
tutional authority of the Republic is fully 
restored." 

Thus, General MacArthur summarized the 
Korean situation a few days ago. 

In the meanwhile, plans are being shaped 
rapidly to make certain of General Mac- 
Arthur’s success. Men and equipment arc 
en route across the Pacific as rapidly as they 
can be dispatched. 

Other plans are shaping up to prepare a 
more rapid strengthening of all the free na¬ 
tions. Congress is now working out the de¬ 
tails of the projected $10,000,000,000 increase 
In military spending which the President 
recommended. The Draft Act will provide 
for the early call of 100,000 men without 
previous military service, and specially 
trained Reserve units will be activated to 
meet particular needs in Korea and elsewhere 
that potential trouble might be expected. 

The defense program, as It is projected for 
the present situation, is clearly not designed 
for Korea alone. We readily recognize that 
other efforts may be made by the Beds to 
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find soft spots In the defenses around the 
Iron curtain, and we are moving ahead to 
strengthen ourselves and the other free na¬ 
tions who, under the United Nations, have 
denounced aggression. 

It terms of the American home front, some 
belt tightening Is ahead. As plans stand at 
the moment, it will not be severe. Both the 
Senate and the House are readying legisla¬ 
tion which will provide for rationing and 
price controls with provisions for price roll¬ 
backs. I regret to say that the need for con¬ 
sumer controls has been brought about pri¬ 
marily because of scare buying on the part 
of a relatively few businessmen and consum¬ 
ers who, either because they have to build up 
Inventories with the hope of profiteering, or 
because they want to accumulate a hoard of 
things they don't presently need, have suc¬ 
ceeded in creating artificial scarcities and 
pushing up prices on goods we have in 
abundance. 

Sugar is a good Illustration. The sur¬ 
pluses Ol sugar have haunted us In the past 
year. We still have more than we know 
what to do with. But In store after store, 
the prices have Jumped and the shelves are 
bare, simply because unfounded rumors have 
sent the packaged stocks off Into base- 
ttnent hoards. 

Wo need stand-by controls for rationing 
and prices now—and if prices do not settle 
back as they should, the controls will have 
to go on. 

Some materials, notably steel, will be 
short, because our stee" industry was oper¬ 
ating at peak levels prior to the Korean In¬ 
vasion. While our present defense needs 
will not make serious inroads Into the pro¬ 
duction of basic consumer goods, a system 
of priorities and allocnllons is being fash¬ 
ioned which will assure the flow of adequate 
quantities of critical materials Into our de¬ 
fense effort. But, as I say, the $10,000,000,- 
000 defense expansion presently cor tern- 
plated will not seriously disrupt our econ¬ 
omy or living standard. If the Korean busi¬ 
ness is settled without other dime allies r.ris¬ 
ing, our Industrial capacity can quickly ab¬ 
sorb the new load, and by curtailing Govern¬ 
ment spending on many iioudelense activi¬ 
ties, wc are easing the jiressure on our Indus¬ 
trial machinery. 

The Interim $5,000,000,000 tax bill Is being 
drawn now, and as a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, which Is handling the 
matter, I want to see the new taxes act 
primarily as a curb on profiteering and 
ai^alust inflation. I have no intention of 
seeing it applied In a fashion that will work 
harm on families with lower, fixed Incomes 
who are always the first victims of high 
prices. 

These, In brief, are the recent develop¬ 
ments. Where we go from here, no man can 
say with certainty. We fervently hope, of 
course, that the concerted resistance to ag¬ 
gression In Korea will serve to convince the 
Reds that we mean business when we say 
aggres.slon will not be tolerated. However, as 
we have done throughout the postwar 
period, our national policy will continue to 
be built on the proposition that we will work 
hand In hand with the free peoples of the 
world to protect the individual dignity of 
peoples and nations. To do so, we must con¬ 
tinue. as we have In the past, to be prepared 
for eventualities which might confront us. 

While I pray that Korea will go down in 
the books of history as one more failure of 
Soviet expansion short of war—as has been 
the case In Berlin, and Greece, and Turkey, 
and in all of western Europe—wo can be 
certain that the free nations will not stand 
by watching their fellow nations swallowed 
up one at a time. And to meet that grave 
obligation to world freedom, we all have a 
task to perform. But with moral right on 
our side, and with our abiding faith In the 
future of free men, we will succeed. 
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Why We Need a New Secretary of Defease 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

or VEBMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8,1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, at¬ 
tempts on the part of Secretary of De¬ 
fense Johnson to make it appear that ef¬ 
forts to expose his inefficiency are 
prompted by political partisanship are 
boomerangs. 

For him to charge that Congress is 
responsible for the awful lack of adequate 
military preparedness for either attack 
or defense; for him to boastingly state 
there was no question as to our security 
and to Intimate we could repel any at¬ 
tacker in hours—these things and many 
more are the measure of his egocentric 
incompetency for the job he persists to 
retain. 

His continuance in office Impedes na¬ 
tional security for that Congress dis¬ 
trusts him, rightfully doubts that money 
it may appropriate for defense will be 
expended by him as directed by it; re¬ 
sents his previous willful disregard of 
their express directions, their being 
ample ground for that conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, other reasons why we 
should have a different Secretary of Na¬ 
tional Defense too numerous to men¬ 
tion are to some extent set forth in the 
following editorial to be found in Busi¬ 
ness Week—the issue of August 5— 
which, for the convenience of all, I in¬ 
clude under unanimous consent as an 
extension of my remarks: 

The Trend—Why We Need a New Secretary 
OF Defense 

It bus been mild of LouIb Arthur JohiiBon, 
Secretary ot Defense of the United States of 
America, that he hoped tor the best without 
pieparing for the worst. 

The brutal facts from Korea bear tragic 
witness to the awful truth of this estimate 
of the man. 

Even if a Dunkerque can be averted and 
our offensive can be mounted from South 
Korea Instead of Japan, a horrible failure 
here at home must be accounted for. The 
time is now to ask the question why so lew 
had to face so many with so little. 

Who is to blame for the Korean tragedy? 
Who left us hopelessly unprepared to meet 
this murderous Communist aggresBlon? 
Who lulled the Nation into a sense of false 
security by boasting of our growing military 
might under reduced military budgets? 

The blame must be shared by every Ameri¬ 
can, not least by the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of State. But the chief blame belongs 
where the chief responsibility Is—with the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Louis Johnson should resign. If he falls to 
show that sense of public duty, the country 
should make It plain to him. 

THREE FAILURES 

The Secretaryship of Defense Is a high of¬ 
fice of public trust that should seek out the 
man who Is to fill It. No such narrow view, 
however, trammeled the ambitions of Its 
present occupant. From as far back as 1940, 
when FDR had to back away from an earlier 
premise to make him Secretary of War, Louis 
Johnson campaigned to be this country’s top 
military civilian. 


His chance—a long one—came in the sum¬ 
mer of 1948 when Democratic candidate 
Truman was apparently prepared to promise 
anything to anyone who could replenish the 
bankrupt party treasury. Johnson took over, 
according to widely accepted reports, on the 
condition that he become Secretary of De¬ 
fense. He did a miraculous job of political 
money-raising, the President was reelected, 
the bargain was kept, and In March 1949, 
Louis Johnson succeeded the late, great 
James Forrestal. 

His administration of the Defense Depart¬ 
ment has been stormy—perhaps unavoidably 
so. He Inherited the whole stubborn unifica¬ 
tion mess. He has done good work on the 
administrative side In making unification 
work. And he has brought about some legiti¬ 
mate, badly needed economies. 

It Is a pity that his good works pale Into 
ob.scurity alongside his calamitous failures. 

First, Johnson has had no adequate con¬ 
ception of the defense policy needed to match 
the foreign policy of this country, wobbly 
as that has been. To be sure, the blame here 
extends beyond him to his Commander in 
Chief, the President, and to the Secretary of 
State as well. But his was the responsibility 
to lay before Congress a military program 
equal to our commitments. He failed to 
do so. 

Second. Johnson’s department failed to 
pro vide the kind of military strength that 
Korea shows w^e need. There has been a con¬ 
suming preoccupation with intercontinental 
atomic war and Inadequate preparation for 
the satellite cat’s-paw type of war that 
Rn.ssia chose to use in Korea and may use 
eLsewhere. The result Is that our men have 
only a few light, outgunned tanks to oppose 
the Red monster.^ thrown against them We 
must rely on Jet fighters to do work they were 
never designed to do In support of ground 
operations. The new weapons about which 
so much was heard last spring seem still to be 
on order. 

Third, Johnson’s repeated assertions that 
his economies and budget cutting have re¬ 
sulted in a stronger defense are revealed as 
tragically fnlr.e. Before Korea, he prated that 
we’re In grand shape, that if Russia starts 
something at 4 o’clock In the morning we 
would go into action by 6, and that we were 
prepared to lick the hell out of Joe Stalin If 
lie started anything. 

He told the country that his smaller bud¬ 
gets would merely cut out fat and convert lat 
Into muscle. After holding defense obliga¬ 
tions below the $13,900,000,000 authorized for 
flrcal year 1949 60, he submitted a $13,000,- 
000,000 oudgel for 1950-51. This compared 
with the $18,000,000,000 figure Forrestal re¬ 
garded In 1948 as the minimum for meeting 
our rcfipunslbllitles around the world. We 
are now hastily—and wastefiilly- m 1 year 
trying to expand the defense budget by twice 
that $5,000,000,000 saving. 

JohiLbon’s budgeting went far beyond cut¬ 
ting off fat. It cut down Army ground force 
strength, almost decimated the marines, 
shrank Navy fighting power, hel ’ back the 
70-group air force, reduced aircraft replace¬ 
ment programs, Ignored glaring weak spots 
In tanks and tactical aircraft, and retarded 
research and development. 

CUTTING THE MUSCLE 

On the floor of the House of Representa¬ 
tives on April 4 last. Chairman Carl Vinson 
of the House Armed Services Committee chal¬ 
lenged Johnson’s propaganda. Said Vin.son. 
*T want to state emphatically th.*!!, in my 
Judgment, Mr. Johnson’s economy scalpel 
has not only carved away some service fat 
but has cut—deeply in some areas—Into the 
Blnew and muucle of the armed services.” 

An example, tragically documented in 
Korea, Is what happened to Forrestal's tank- 
modernization program. The plan was to 
take our medium tanks, rearmor, and regun 
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them so they could at least handle their 
Russian opposite numbers. Gl’s In Korea to¬ 
day could hardly be expected to agree that 
Johnson's economy In budgeting that pro¬ 
gram out of existence was only cutting off 
fat. 

Louis John.son’s record does not qualify 
him to continue as the civilian leader of our 
great new military effort. Nothing he has 
done in office would so become him as the 
leaving of It. 


Laws or Morality? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror of August 5,1950, discusses a fre¬ 
quently used expression, “There ought to 
be a law." The editorial is as follows: 

Laws or Morality? 

“There ought to be a law.” How often do 
we hear that expression or repeat it? As 
humans we always want the law to restrict 
some other fellow, of course. Pew if any 
of us want a law passed that will restrict our 
own freedom of action or our right to do 
what we think Is proper and to our own 
advantage. 

Right now a great many people are saying, 
“There ought to be a law," about a great 
variety of subjects. Most of the concern 
over a new law relates to our war and pre¬ 
paredness efforts. Congress is being pressed 
by a number of groups us well as by indi¬ 
viduals to pass a hopper full of bills restrict¬ 
ing the other fellows. 

if they pass one-fourth of the bills pro¬ 
posed, our war effort will be bogged down 
under the extreme weight of a lot of useless 
red tape. Many people who now are very 
much in favor of restrictive laws will be 
very much disappointed when they find 
some law restricting them. 

There is one law that could cover most of 
the subjects now being proposed as a ba.sis 
for Innumerable new laws. It is a simple law 
given to man many generations ago by the 
Great Teacher. 

Simple in language, easy to interpret, it 
could relieve the modern world of many of 
Its heartaches. That law, which we know 
as the Golden Rule says, “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: lor this is the 
law of the prophets.” 

The last war produced Its full crop of war 
profiteers, despite the many and complex laws 
that hindered many honest men in the per¬ 
formance of their dally tasks. Its aftermath 
was less liberty for all of us; freedom and 
wealth for most of the 5-{3ercenter8 and ad¬ 
ditional grants and wealth for those offenders 
who had the good will of powerful politicians 
on their side. 

History records the downfall of many great 
nations. Quite often the downfall of those 
nations was brought about by a complexity 
of laws that worked Injustices on larger and 
larger portions of their population. Our own 
Nation was brought into being by a revolt 
against unjust laws. We must be ever vigi¬ 
lant lest vro wreck this one last bulwark of 
free people by a maze of laws in which every 
man needs a legal guide. 

Americans are the great revolutionists of 
the modern age. They revolted against the 
authority of kings, and of unwise lav/s. They 
revolted against the stupidity of the Dark 


Ages. Their active minds and vigorous bodies 
led them to revolt against things as they 
were; and brought about things as they are. 
They revolted against unneessary hard man¬ 
ual labor and created the greatest quantity 
of labor-saving devices in the annals of 
history. 

They revolted against human slavery. 
Having freed the body of man, they set about 
to free his mind and his imagination. Their 
inventions have freed the housewife of a 
multitude of chores, they have freed the 
masses of much back-breaking labor. 

Revolting against time and space, this Na¬ 
tion’s inventors came forth with the steam¬ 
boat, the locomotive, the automobile and 
the airplane. We built the greatest railroad 
system on earth, w^e still are perfecting It. 
Our miles of highways are equal to the total 
mileage of the rest of the world, and we are 
adding to it. 

Our great transportation system *s 
equaled by our great system of communica¬ 
tions. Our industrial know-how is the 
marvel of all other nations. 

Will we, the great revolutionaries of the 
ages, now surrender these things that free 
men with free minds and bodies acnleved, to 
those who thirst for power? Will we first 
be lettered by needless laws and then 
chained to the chariots of the enslavers be¬ 
cause we have forgotten the moral laws on 
which a great Nation was built? Will we 
pass from a Nation governed by law to a Na¬ 
tion confused by law and eventually to a 
Nation governed not by law but by men? 

The German people in the despair of the 
twenties called out for a leader. They gave 
up their liberty for the intoxication ol great 
power in the hands of a few. They almost 
do.stroyed the world as we know it. They 
did destroy Germany. Were they guiltless? 
Did their pleas of innocence because of poor 
leader.shlp impress you? 

Shall we delegate the great power and re- 
sponslbUity imposed upon us as American 
citizens to a lew, or shall we as free men and 
women, proud citizens of the greatest Nation 
on earth, shoulder our responsibility and 
ob'.’y the primary moral laws, making other 
lav/s unnecessary? 


Boykin Defends Johnson 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I last 
week told you all of the innumerable 
telephone calls, letters, and telegrams 
which 1 received subsequent to the sev¬ 
eral talks made with respect to Louis 
Johnson, who, I repeat, is to my mind 
the greatest Secretary of War, or should 
I say of Defense to which the peace and 
the security of this Nation has ever been 
entrusted. 

Mr. Speaker, experienced in admin¬ 
istration, a great executive, a public of¬ 
ficial who does the right as he sees the 
right, Louis Johnson is a man who gets 
things done. The hundreds of thou¬ 
sands who work under him, believe in 
him because they know him. They 
know also that when he issues an order, 
he wants it carried out at once. 

It is said that on more than one oc¬ 
casion he has told his subordinates : 

Have no fear of the consequences of what 
you do under orders. • • ♦ i will take 


all blame ♦ • ♦ and I am taking this 

off your backs in order that you can get the 
Job done as it should be done—economically 
with precision and with dispatch. 

T did not have to read in the daily press 
that President Truman was behind his 
Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson— 
“come hell or high water"—because I 
knew that the President and Americans 
everywhere are conscious of and appre¬ 
ciate the work he is doing as Secretary 
of Defense and are behind him to a man. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly pleased 
yesterday to receive a copy of an editorial 
published in the Montgome'^y (Ala.) Ad¬ 
vertiser headed “Boykin defends John¬ 
son," and which editorial truly exhibits 
the basic problems which confront this 
country. That our people are generally 
becoming more aware of these problems 
Is made clearer each succeeding day. 

So far as the strength of our armed 
services is concerned, the United States 
now has two separate and distinct de¬ 
fense problems. The first is the conti¬ 
nental defense of the United States 
themselves and second to that is the de¬ 
fense of all countries represented in the 
United Nations whose independence we, 
as well as all signatory nations, are 
pledged to support. 

It is generally conceded that the stra¬ 
tegic warfare—one of the missions 
charged to the United States Air Force 
and which invokes the use of the atom 
bomb and the Air Force long-range, in¬ 
tercontinental bomber, the B-36—is the 
solution to the problem of our conti¬ 
nental defenses. 

There is general agreement, moreover, 
that what the editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser called “the black fury of the 
A-bomb," plus the Air Force’s ability to 
deliver it represents the most powerful 
reason why Russia has not as yet started 
and hesitates to start a war against us. 

I am in hearty agreement with what 
General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, Air 
Force, once stated when he declared, 
“The only war you can really win today is 
Die war that never starts." I do not be¬ 
lieve that there is a person in this House 
who will dispute the fact that the one 
thing that has contained Russia and 
made her fearful to launch an attack 
either against any of the weak countries 
of Europe, or this country itself has been 
the existence of the atom bomb, the Air 
Force B-36 long-range bomber and the 
ability of the United States Air Force 
to deliver the bomb. 

The second problem confronting the 
Nation is to formulate a policy of peace 
or a method of defense participated in 
by all of the 59 countries in the United 
Nations Assembly, this in order to pre¬ 
vent the Russian satellite nations from 
engaging us in a war on a half a dozen or 
more fronts, all of which are at great 
distance not alone from the United 
States, but from one potential theater 
of war to the other. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone reading the ar¬ 
ticle will find a wholly factual, impartial, 
disinterested, and brilliantly keen analy¬ 
sis and expression of opinion exhibited 
in the editorial as clipped from the 
Montgomery Advertiser. 

Knowing of its interest to the mem¬ 
bership of this House, I am asking unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
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place the same in the Record of our 
proceedings. 

The article reads as follows; 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
July 28, 1950 J 
Botkin Defends Johnson 

In the Congressional Record It Is seen 
that Congressman Frank Boykin, of Ala¬ 
bama, has made a spirited defense of Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson. Botkin 
considers that Johnson is being made the 
fall guy for disasters that are not of his 
making. Botkin makes the points about 
Johnson: 

1. Never at the beginning of any war have 
wo possessed so powerful a Navy as now. 

2. On January 1 the Army, duc to John¬ 
son's reorganization moves, had 4,000 more 
men In combat units than it had in such 
units 6 months beloro. 

3. “I was myself in attendance at the Pen¬ 
tagon when Louis Johnson told us of the 
economies and improved cflaciencles that ho 
planned to effect, and it was patent there 
that he was encouraged to make all possible 
economies, and by every Member ot this 
House that was present, provided, however, 
that he made them in some other fellow’s 
coiigressiona' district or at some other Con¬ 
gressman’s expense. Do you not remember 
his thundering response— 

“ ‘If Congress expects me to make the De¬ 
fense Department a Federal WPA relief proj¬ 
ect merely to provide Jobs, I will quit this 
job right now.’ ” 

4. The gathering reverses in Korea have 
had the effect of discrediting Johnson’s once- 
vaunted economies. There is a disposition 
to blame Korea on these economies. What 
Is not understood Is that some of the econ¬ 
omics are as desirable now as then. Among 
them was ftrlnp 177,000 civllinu employees in 
the armed services set-up. The Hoover Com¬ 
mission and all the rest of us, including this 
newspaper, roaied approval. 

6. It is easy to forget that a year and a 
half ago the country was Impatient with 
Johnson’s predecessor, James Forrcstal, be¬ 
cause he was too soft to effect unification. 
This, Johnson accomplished. 

Congre.ssman Botkin offers some praise of 
Johnson that appears extravagant to us, but 
certainly Johnson’s performance lias not been 
lucking in merit in some directions. Early 
last year the State Department—not John- 
boai— wrote off Korea as not being worth 
American blood. 

But even here there is an extenuating cir¬ 
cumstance. Prior to Korea we were all 
thinking of armed conflict entirely In terms 
of a slugging match between the United 
States and Russia. 

Had we been at war with Russia since Juno 
25, we would have been able, as we are not 
in Korea, to employ our mightiest resource— 
the "black fury” of atomic warfare. 

The millions we have spent on B*36’s are 
not In action now. But In any war with 
Russia, the greatest air force on earth would 
have struck crippling blows. A-bombs can’t 
win a war, but until Russia provokes war, we 
may conclude that they can prevent wars. 

We undoubtedly have been reckless in the 
limited scale of our preparations for war, but 
neither have we been entirely Improvident. 
Never at any time In our history have we 
been as well prepared with weapons and 
millions of trained veterans as now. 

We have proven leadership In Bradley, 
Sherman, COlllns, and Vandenberg. 

It Is singular to us that our vast reservoir 
Of seasoned soldiers, out of uniform lor less 
than 6 years, has not been a more widely dis¬ 
cussed asset than It has. Some 15,000,000 
men and women passed through our armed 
services In the course of World War 11. Of 
these, millions could, with brief training, re¬ 
sume their service. How essentially different 
from 1941 when this country took up arms 
against the battle-seasoned hordes of Ger¬ 


many and Japan. Those 1941 servicemen 
didn't know a PX from a M-1. 

A very grave time is upon us. For the 
indefinite future we are going to live In times 
that will make the last 5 years seem like the 
tranquillity of the Coolidge era. But the in¬ 
dications still are that Russia simply doesn't 
want our A-bombs. Otherwise, she would 
have taken Berlin last year. Churchill has 
always made that point all the time, and so 
far events bear him out—as they usually do. 


Freedom It m Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, one of the great industries in my dis¬ 
trict is the Freeman Shoe Co., of Beloit, 
Wis. Its President is Mr. H. T. Cary, 
and recently in Freeman Unlimited, a 
factory publication, he offered words of 
wisdom which Justify a place in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 1 include them as 
part of my remarks and commend his 
me.ssage to all Members: 

Everything I am about to say undoubtedly 
has been said many times, by many people 
but, in these anxious days. It might be re- 
ireshing to repeat them. No one In Amer¬ 
ica, official or otherwise, should be a master, 
and. likewise, no one in America should bo 
a slave. This is my Idea ol democracy, to 
the extent that any nation differs Irom this 
to that extent it is not a democracy; il, in 
fact. It remains one at aU. The purpose of 
government Is primarily that of iurulslung 
machinery to protect the property of Its citi¬ 
zens from destruction or seizure by another, 
so that, when the other accumulates prop¬ 
erty, it will likewise be safe. The protection 
should also embrace the principle that an in¬ 
dividual’s property should be safe from its 
own government, which more recently has 
been taking the property of private citizens 
through confiscatory taxes. 

Government has few positive virtues, if. In 
fact, any. Therefore. It is best when It gov¬ 
erns least. It should be a servant of the 
people and never its master. 

The American people, I am sure, consider 
their freedom too precious to ever permit it 
to perish, unless It is destroyed by the im¬ 
plement of its own government. Therefore, 
it Is disturbing to observe that for many 
years now, American Government has not 
been compatible with traditional American 
freedom, as the greatest freedom of all is 
freedom from Government encroachment, 
but Government encroachment has been 
progressing for the last 20 years. 

In Russia the politicians preach freedom, 
but they do not practice freedom. On the 
contrary, they desire to enslave the earth and 
the people. In more recent years, the pat¬ 
tern of our own Government Is following 
theirs too closely for comfort, and It is time 
that all Americans bo alert to the sign of 
creeping socialism by way of Government 
interference with business and its citizens* 
activities. All Americans should be aware 
of concentration of power and abuse on the 
part of Its Government, because, frankly, 
freedom here is already In grave peril. Our 
Government's financial policies are no longer 
consistent with traditional American free¬ 
dom. It has abandoned the traditional gold 
standard and has cheapened the value of our 
currency. It has, therefore, partly confis¬ 
cated t* e value of our insurance policies and 


has decreased the quantity of food, clothing, 
and housing that our dollars will buy. A 
continuation of deficit financing, which Is 
the Implement by which the value of dollars 
Is cheapened, will eventually impoverish the 
entire Nation. 

Another war will greatly Increase the na¬ 
tional debt as no economy can be looked for 
If we are to wage world war III, with which 
we are now threotened. While victory must 
be won, It will not finally be achieved unless 
the people are free to achieve it and the ad- 
\nntage8 of victory will be conspicuously ab¬ 
sent If, while fighting, we permit the Govern¬ 
ment to become more concentrated, dicta¬ 
torial, and abusive. Therefore, we must re¬ 
member that, while fighting for freedom on 
the battlefield, we must fight equally as hard 
for It at home, and win both battles, for one 
without the other will Indeed bo a hollow 
victory. 

It seems to me that a victory on the home- 
front battle to keep our freedom can only be 
won by a constitutional amendment which 
will prohibit our Government from levying 
confiscatory taxes and the continuation of 
deficit financing. It seems to me that our 
situation now Is not that the budget alone Is 
out of control, but, rather, that the Govern¬ 
ment is out of control. That is to say, the 
people no longer control the Government. 
They have not controlled It for some time, 
and if a third war is to come It will be the 
direct result of coinjfiete lack of statesman¬ 
ship on llie part of our Government. Ninety 
percent of the people knew that America 
should not have allied herself with Russia in 
the last war. That net, in my opinion, will 
go down as one of the great-cet disasters in 
Amcrienn history. And oven worse than this 
was the fact that, by giving comfort, aid, and 
assistance—which permitted Russia to 
emerge from the last was as a powerful, ag¬ 
gressor nation—our Government substan¬ 
tially provided the necessity of world war III. 

Wars are usually won—even by a free 
people—because of the inspirational genius 
of great statesmen. Today It is obvious 
Bucli genius Is sadly lacking, and while the 
American people will again bear arms and 
sacrifice their sons and daughters, if neces¬ 
sary, their hearts will not be In It. Three 
disastrous wars In one generation can only 
be the result of dlplofnatic bungling. 


Res^ulation of Commodity Exchanges 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Thursday, August 3, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I am inserting a 
statement by Mr. Perry E. Moore, presi¬ 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and which deals specifically 
with subtitle B of S. 3936: 

On behalf of the Exchange, I would like to 
make two recommendations to this commit¬ 
tee. We urge: 

1. That subtitle B of S. 3930, the Maybank 
bill, be stricken from S. 3936. 

2. If the committee deems this inadvls. 
able, we recommend that the consideration 
of subtitle B be transferred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, which Is familiar 
with this entire subject, for consideration. 

We recognize the situation this country 
confronts and realize the necessity of some 
legislation to give the Government power to 
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deal with the crisis resulting from the Inter- 
natlonnl situation. 

We strongly feel, however, that subtitle B, 
section 411, which gives the President broad 
powers to Iix margins and promulgate re”U- 
Intlons to deal with trading in commodities 
on the exchanges will not do what It is in¬ 
tended to do. 

We feel, for reasons which I shall state 
briefly, that the proposed legislation is like¬ 
ly to raise cotton prices. Instead of lowering 
them and to be a strong factor in forcing 
price controls over the entire economy. 

In this connection let me toll you briefly 
how the New York Cotton Exchange func¬ 
tions and the service It gives the cotton 
industry. 

As their name Indicates, the New York 
and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges are cot¬ 
ton markers not only for the United States 
but for the world. As a matter of fact, the 
New' York and the New Orleans Cotton Ex¬ 
changes are the only world cotton markets 
left today. For one reason or another, the 
other markets are closed or function under 
such handicaps that they are not world 
markets. 

The primary function of the cotton ex¬ 
changes In this country is, of course, to 
eerve the cotton Industry, including the 
farmer. I. think It is generally agreed, even 
by some of the proponents of subtitle B of 
S. 3936 that the cotton exchanges do serve 
a uselul purpose. We want to continue to 
serve a useful purpose and that Is why wo 
are urging the elimination of sections 411 
and 412 of subtitle B. 

Let me briefly state some of the services 
which the exchanges furnish the cotton 
industry: 

1. They provide a market where cotton can 
always be bought or sold. Without marts 
where buyers and sellers are always avail¬ 
able. there Is a question whether the pro¬ 
ducers W’ould at all times be able to dispose 
of their cotton. History shows that when 
futures markets were closed there was chaos 
in the cotton spot markets and farmers had 
difficulty in disposing of their cotton. 

2. The exchanges furnish, through hedging 
operations, price insurance for the shippers 
and manufacturers of cotton which enables 
them to buy and sell cotton freely through¬ 
out the year. This not only results In a 
better price to the producer—it decreases 
costs to the consumer. 

3. The exchanges are a valuable source of 
price and other Information about cotton. 

To illustrate how hedging furnishes price 
Insurance, the following is an example: A 
cotton merchant buys cotton In order to have 
an ample stock on hand to fill orders for his 
cotton-mill customers. He may buy several 
thousand bales when he has no Immediate 
outlet for them. Let me emphasize that 
almost every bale of cotton is bought by 
merchants and others the moment the farmer 
is ready to sell. Someone will take the cot¬ 
ton. The operations of the cotton futures 
markets enable the farmer to sell his cotton 
when he wants to sell It. Obviously, a mer¬ 
chant who buys several thousand bales with¬ 
out an Immediate outlet for them at the 
mills runs the risk that the market may de¬ 
cline sharply before he can resell his cotton. 
Consequently, he sells on the exchanges cot¬ 
ton for fixture delivery In a quantity approxi¬ 
mating the amount he has bought. When 
the merchant sells the actual cotton he has 
on hand, he disposes of the future hedges. 
If the price has advanced, what he loses on 
his futures sale will be made up on his spot 
cotton. Conversely, If the price declines, his 
loss In the sale of spot cotton is compensated 
by B similar profit on his futures contracts. 
This is the standard method used by mills 
and merchants for protection against price 
fluctuations. A hedge, In reality, is price 
Insurance. Banks demand more collateral 
on cotton that is not hedged. 

Tnere are many ramiltcations to hedging. 
TliCie is always some ri.sk involved. But the 


risk Is greatly lessened by hedging, which la 
nothing more or less, as I stated, than a form 
of price insurance. 

If a cotton merchant had to buy cotton 
and could not hedge, he would have to charge 
more for his service than he charges today. 
The risk and cost would be so great that he 
would have to pass these along in the form 
of higher prices to the mills. Similarly the 
mills. If they could not hedge, would have to 
pass along their risk and costs In the form 
of higher prices to the consumer. It Is gen¬ 
erally agreed that hedging in the commodity 
markets performs a useful and vital func¬ 
tion. and I might add. an Indispensable 
function unless the Government is to take 
over the cotton market and llx prices all the 
way Irom the producer to the ultimate con¬ 
sumer. If this were done. It would, of course, 
mean the end of the free-enterpriso system 
so far as cotton is concerned, and none ol us 
want to see that. 

The exchanges have always cooperated 
fully with the Government m the past with 
regard to margins and propose to cooperate 
fully In the future. The Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture testified in 1947 before a congres¬ 
sional committee that “throughout the war 
the exchanges were extremely cooperative 
and did about what the Government re¬ 
quested." 

Cotton margins, as administered by the 
exchange, have been on a sliding scale lor 
years and are periodically reviewed to meet 
changing conditions. The cotton exchanges 
can always act quicker and in a manner more 
responsive to market conditions than can 
the Government. Our procedures are sim¬ 
pler and we have more information at our 
command. 

Present margins required by the exchange 
equal the cents per pound by which cotton 
is now selling above parity. However, this 
should not be forgotten. The exchanges 
have the responsibility to see to It that there 
is enough activity in the markets to enable 
them to perform their primary function of 
price Insurance. If the only trading In the 
cotton futures markets consists of actual 
hedging operations, there will not be enough 
activity in the market to enable them to bo 
carried out successfully. 

We strongly feel that section 411 of sub¬ 
title B of S. 3930 will do more harm than 
good. We feel that It Is likely to inleiisily 
price fluctuations in cotton rather than to 
minimize them. 

If section 411 Is enacted as It is now and 
the present International situation con¬ 
tinues, undoubtedly the Government Is likely 
to raise margins substantially in almost all 
commodities. Our experience Is that power 
in the hands of the Government Is likely to 
bo used. If the margin required for futures 
cotton trading Is high enough to drive spec¬ 
ulation out of the market, the only ones In 
the market are likely to be those who wish 
to hedge, and possibly a few well-financed 
speculators. If there is any substantial 
quantity of cotton to be hedged, the specu¬ 
lative interest probably will not be sufficient 
to absorb it. If this situation comes to pass, 
the cotton exchanges will have lost the pri¬ 
mary reason for their existence and their 
u.sefIllness will be minified—to the detriment 
of the entire cotton Industry, including the 
cotton farmer. 

I would like to point out that the cotton 
exchanges continU'"'! to function through¬ 
out World War II and that there was no 
governmental interference until the war ac¬ 
tually was over. 

The cotton exchanges were closed July 31, 
1914, after the outbreak of World War I 
and remained closed until November 16, 
1014. The lesson which this taught us should 
not be forgotten. The farmers were trying 
to market their cotton but there was no 
market for the big crop. Some of you will 
remember the “please buy a bale" move¬ 
ment. Something like chaos prevailed in 


the market. Adequate or roHi^ble Informa¬ 
tion on the demand for cotton was lack¬ 
ing. Prices varied several cents even In local 
areas of the belt. The price of cotton was 
depressed, the bulk of the crop was offered 
around 0 cents. The next spring the price 
of cotton rose to around 12 cents but this 
was after the cotton had left the farmers' 
hands. The consumers got little benefit. 
The farmers lost millions of dollars. 

There was speculation in cotton, lots of 
It. while the exchanges were closed, but the 
speculation was in actual cotton. The clos¬ 
ing of the exchanges did not prevent the 
speculation b.it it did cause confusion and 
misunderstanding which Injured the produc¬ 
ers. The exchanges were reopened and have 
never been closed since with the exception 
of several day.s during the bank holiday In 
1932 when similar condltlon.s prevailed. 

You are well aware of the fact that the 
President, under the proposed bill, has the 
power to fix margins at 100 percent of the 
purchase price of cotton, or at any other 
figure he may determine. Any substantial 
increa.se in margins will Impair the use¬ 
fulness of the market, and easily could put 
the exchanges out of business for lack of 
trading. In that case, we would have 1914 all 
over again. 

In April 1940, OPA stepped In and did 
raise the margins required for futures trad¬ 
ing in cotton. It is generally admitted, I 
believe, that the effect of this action was to 
Impair the usefulness of the cotton exchanges 
as a price-insurance medium. The action 
did not lower cotton prices but, ns a matter 
of record, cotton prices continued to rise, 
proving our oft-ropcated contention that 
margins do not regulate prices. With the 
expiration of OPA in June 1946 the ex¬ 
changes again resumed their function of reg¬ 
ulating margins and have performed that 
function, I feel, satisfactorily. 

The recent sharp rlse.s in cotton prices 
are not due to speculative trading in cot¬ 
ton. The speculative interest In cotton today 
Is less than it was last October, at the 
height of the cotton-marketing season. 
Speculative interest on July 21, 1950, was 
over 11 Vi percent less than It was on Oc¬ 
tober 14, 1949. 

The price increases in cotton are due In 
large part to: 

1. The shock to all commodity markets 
and the Inflationary forces generated by the 
war in Korea and subsequent developments. 

2. An unexpectedly low cotton acreage re¬ 
port. As a result of acreage restriction by 
the Government, the 1950 acreage Is one of 
the lowest on record. With the exception of 
1946 and 1946, it is the lowest since 1887. 

3. The fact that the Government did not 
offer its stocks of cotton, approximating 
3,300,000 bales lor sale, until the cotton mar¬ 
ket had passed by several cents the figure 
at which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
1b p'irmitted to sell cotton. The CCC Is 
permitted to sell Its cotton stocks at around 
34 cents a pound. It did not offer them for 
sale until the market was around 37 cents 
and then actual sales were restricted and 
handled in such a way that a further in¬ 
flationary force was added. 

Over any period of time, speculation Is not 
a decisive factor In the cotton market, or 
other commodity markets. The market re¬ 
flects the general opinion of supply and de¬ 
mand factors. Let me emphasize that 
speculation does not control the market and 
is a factor for only short periods. 

In previous years, the cotton exchanges 
have been blamed both for price Increases 
and price declines. In Instance after In- 
fitance, there have been thorough Investiga¬ 
tions of the operations of the exchanges and 
In every Instance the verdict has been that 
ppeculatlon has not been the real reason 
for the Increases, or declines. 

If the Government raises the margins to 
the point that the speculative interest In 
cotton Is not sufficient to absorb legitimate 
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hedging operations, the situation can result 
In an alarming Inflationary spiral. 

By way of UluBtratlon, let us say that there 
ts no speculative Interest of any consequence 
in the futures market and that someone 
enters that market—seeking to huy large 
quantities of cotton cither to hedge, or specu¬ 
late, If there is no one to sell this cotton 
the market could bo driven up sharply and 
quickly. It would be comparatively easy to 
drive the market up, for, with speculative 
oflerings absent from the market because of 
excessive margins, the purchases would have 
much more effect than if the market were 
a broad one. 

We know very well that the very word 
'‘speculation’* has a bad connotation. But let 
me point out that speculation is not confined 
ti the commodity markets. It enters Into 
hundreds and thousands of business opera¬ 
tions every day. There is speculation in 
every field. It Is a part of our economic 
process and simply reflects the opinion of 
business, Industry, and the public on what 
is likely to happen in the various fields of 
our varied economic life. 

I would llki to point out that this pro¬ 
posal—section 411—not new. If you will 
examine the Barkley bill to regulate the 
exchanges which was Introduced in the Con¬ 
gress In 1948 you will find It almost Identical 
with section 411. The only change is that 
the power In the Barkley bill would have 
been given to the Secretary of Agrlculluro. 
Now it would be given to the President. 

The Barkley bill, and similar measures, 
have been carefully considered by the Sen¬ 
ate Agriculture and House Agriculture Com¬ 
mittees and they failed to approve these bills. 
Now, under the pulse of a wartime emer¬ 
gency, this authority is sought again. In our 
opinion, It reflects the attempt on the part 
of certain forces to extend Government power 
over our economic system. It Is not needed 
and will do little to check any Inflationary 
forces that are present in our economy. 

I might remind you also that the Con¬ 
gressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report considered In 1947 the proposal to 
extend Government power over the com¬ 
modity exchanges and failed to recommend 
the passage of such proposals. In this con¬ 
nection, I would like to read you a paragraph 
from the 1947 report of the Joint committee: 

“The committee and two of its subcom¬ 
mittees have beard considerable testimony 
on speculative trading in commodity futures. 
Experienced and responsible witnesses, In¬ 
cluding representatives of the administra¬ 
tion. the grain trade, and the mining In¬ 
dustry, agree on the Importance of main¬ 
taining efficiently functioning hedging mar¬ 
kets, and on the fact that commodity specu¬ 
lators as a body perform a useful economic 
service In this connection,” 

The Commodity Credit Corporation of 
TJSDA has almost 4,500.000 bales of cotton 
available for sale on the market at 105 per¬ 
cent of the current Government supiKjrt 
price, plus reasonable carrying charges. 
With the crop beginning to move to market, 
this stock of cotton constitutes the real brake 
against inflation in the cotton market If the 
soiling policies of the CCC are wisely used. 
The power asked In 8. 3936 Is not needed, 
but, once the Government acquires the addi¬ 
tional powers over the exchanges, we fear 
this power will be continued. That would 
be a big step toward the elimination of the 
exchanges and the socialisation of the mar¬ 
keting machinery for agricultural commodi¬ 
ties. 

We favor also the elimination of section 
412 of subtitle B of the bill before you. It 
Is clear that the operations of this section 
would result in a ceiling price on cotton at 
a figure below parity price and, as all of you 
know, that parity has been the objective of 
most of the agricultural legislation enacted 
since 1932. 

Summarizing, we believe that all subtitle 
B should be taken out of the measure you 


are now considering. The proposed author¬ 
ity to regulate margins for trading on the 
exchanges is not needed, would not halt 
prices, or curb inflation, and easily could 
result In unwarranted price Increases for 
agricultural commodities. It represents an 
unnecessary interference with the function¬ 
ing of free enterprise. Such steps should 
never be taken unless they ore imperative 
and then only after due consideration. We 
recommend that section 411 be referred to 
the Senate Agriculture Committee if It is 
not to be abandoned altogether. The Agri¬ 
culture Committee is familiar with such 
proposals and we would be willing to trust its 
Judgment. 

We have stated briefly our reasons for pro¬ 
posing the elimination of section 412. We 
feel there Is no Justification for this section. 

We have not addressed ourselves to the 
many other sections of this measure, leav¬ 
ing them to bo discussed by others more 
familiar with their Import than we are on 
such short notice. 


Austin Rebukes Soviet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdayt August 8,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein the following edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., Saturday, 
August 5, 1950: 

Austin Rebukes Soviet 

Warren R. Austin, American chief delegate 
to the UN, expressed a noble sentiment when 
he causlcally repudiated a suggestion that 
peace could be bought lu Korea for the price 
of recognition of Red China. In ringing 
words, he said thaw “so long as men are dying 
on the battlefield In defciise of the United 
Nations, this council will not wish to cheapen 
their suffering or sully their heroism by 
seeming to engage In the consideration of 
deals.” “Deal,” In this context, has a hatc- 
1 Lilly cynical connotation which embraces all 
the wickedness of artful power politics. By 
rejecting the proposal as contemptuously as 
he did, Mr. Austin was truly the spokesman 
for American opinion, which sees Korea In 
the Isolation of what it is costing a handful 
of OX'S, not as an expendable pawn on the 
international chessboard. 

At every turn of the road, by their con¬ 
sistent ignoring of human values, Soviet 
leaders make it all too plain that their con¬ 
cern is dynasty—the perpetuation of their 
dogma at whatever cost to the people it is 
supposed to emancipate. The difference be¬ 
tween old monarchical tyranny and this new 
enlightened kind Is that the former pre¬ 
tended no Interest in the common welfare, 
while the latter promises redemption from 
misery at some future—always future—date, 
asking only that the masses patiently endure 
their exulted serfdom until the day of millen¬ 
nium cometh. The old tyranny was really 
more benevolent In that It did not Impose the 
condition that it bo loved and respected; It 
made it apparent that it didn't care a whit 
what people thought, and thus left the door 
unlatched for the assassins. The new 
tyranny, with devilish cunning, leaves the 
door unlatched, too, but to disarm the 
assassins by letting them catch a glimpse of 
the luxury their children’s children may par¬ 
take of—if all goes well. The trouble is that 
the stomach is not sustained for long by 
dreams of delightful victuals, although the 


promise of a deferred utopia can be sufll- 
clently enticing to hold revolt in check for 
long enough to see a cheated generation to 
the grave. 

Although It would, of course, save Ameri¬ 
can lives to come to terms with the Russians 
over Korea by yielding to their demands, it 
would be yielding too much. It would be 
yielding too much of that nebulous thing 
called freedom—^that happy state we enjoy 
and can't adequately define because It has a 
thousand meanings. Life Is not supposed to 
be grim; it Is not immoral, not a bit, to want 
to enjoy some of its fruits while you still 
have all your teeth. This Government of 
ours, even as now constituted, criticism to 
the contrary notwithstanding, permits us to 
enjoy hot from the griddle some of the rich¬ 
ness we help create. It doesn’t snatch it all 
away from us. like a stern parent, and lock 
It up for consumption at a time which may 
never come. Austerity, which Is always 
building lor the future, makes lean citi¬ 
zens, and glum, but It does not make joyous 
ones. This fact alone Is one of the best 
weapons In our armory. 


Preparedness by Ansul 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our critical problems of 
today Is civil defense, and It is readily 
apparent that our local communities 
must lead the way in the absence of 
leadership from Washington. How one 
of the industrial concerns in Marinette, 
Wis., a thriving city in my district, has 
taken the lead in disaster preparedness 
is told graphically in a recent issue of the 
magazine Pathfinder. As a fine example 
of American resourcefulness and inde¬ 
pendence, I include it as part of my re¬ 
marks and commend it to the member¬ 
ship of the House: 

Preparedness by Ansul 

“We won’t have our civil deiense forces 
ready until 1952,” Paul J. Larseu, director of 
clvillnn mobilization of the National Secu¬ 
rity Resources Board, told a reporter. “We 
are taking a calculated risk that Russia won’t 
feel able to launch a ‘winning war' until 
then.” 

Last week, as worried industrialists won¬ 
dered whether Stalin would abide by Larsen's 
schedule, it fell to Individual towns and busi¬ 
nesses, acting on their own. to prepare lor 
air raids which might liquidate much of the 
United States Industry on the first day of 
total war. Among the most enterprising; 
the small (300-man) Ansul Chemical Co., 
Marinette, Wls. 

Ansul, which produces synthetic rubber 
Ingredients, lies on the path of Detroit-and- 
Mllwaukee-bound Russian bombers. A single 
bomb plopped on one of its storage tanks 
might blow up half the town. “I was really 
worried,” said Ansul safety director Joseph 
J. Banuch, last week. “We weren’t prepared 
for a disaster.” 

THE FIXINGS 

But Banuch, a rugged, 36-year-old ex-cop, 
had known one thing Ansul could do right 
away; form a disaster rescue team. Threa 
years ago, he secured from company offlcialB 
a promise of anything he needed—workers* 
time, training quarters, even $3,OCO worth of 
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first-aid kits, asbestos suits, tools, and a com¬ 
bination Inhiilator-asplrator-resuscltator. 

Banuch quickly picked 15 plant workers of 
the type wanted: athletic, public-spirited, 
willing to serve without pay. Two were 
former Army hosi)ital corpsmen. 

Three hours a week, for 21 weeks, they 
studied Red Cross first aid. Then after 
studying the inhalator-training pamphlets, 
they answered emergency calls for a week 
W'lth the Milwaukee Fire Department’s res¬ 
cue squad. Ansul’s team came back con¬ 
vinced that plant rescue work was only a 
part of wdiat they could do. Since Marinette 
and its Michigan sister community, Menom¬ 
inee (combined populations 30,000). could 
not support paid rescuers, why not serve the 
entire area? 

Today, Ansul’s team handles emergencies 
ranging from near-drownlngs to hands 
caught In car doors. It revived two men 
knocked out by a power line atop a four- 
story building and, last month, evacuated 
and treated survivors of a dry-cleaning plant 
explosion. 

“If war comes now,” Banuch proudly pre¬ 
dicts, “we know Just how to relieve the short¬ 
age of doctors, maintain order, and pull out 
the entrapped.” 

Give the Ground Forces Their 
Own Support 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August B, 1950 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the following thought-provok¬ 
ing editorial written by Allen Griffin, 
publisher of the Monterey Peninsular 
Herald, deserves the attention of every 
Member of Congress and our military 
leaders as well. 

I have heard the same sentiments ex¬ 
pressed many times by our colleagues in 
the House who fought with the Infantry 
during World War II: 

Give the Ground Forces Their Own Support 

The men rer.ponslble for the national de¬ 
fense, Inclusive of high rank and the politi¬ 
cians, may ns well get down to brasB tacks 
now and not later. The Army must be 
authorized without delay to organize its own 
air force for the excluuslve purpose of close 
support of ground forces. 

What we learned by experience In the Sec¬ 
ond World War we are today being taught by 
a far more bitter experience and by humilia¬ 
tion that is hard to take. One factor in that 
Situation is the inability of the Air Force to 
give ground troops close support. The 
Ilnited States Air Force, as It is composed 
and as it should bo composed. Is neither 
equipped, trained, nor prepared to give this 
type of support, and we should recognize 
that that Is not Its mission. 

This is not a criticism, therefore, of the 
Air Force. Its gallant young men arc mak¬ 
ing every possible effort to save the forlorn 
situation on the ground in Korea, but they 
have neither the planes nor the training to 
do the Job. The whole show in this respect 
Is, on their part, an improvisation. Their 
lack of success in the intimate field of close 
teamwork was Inevitable, just as other fail¬ 
ures for which they were not responsible 
were Inevitable. 

When the Department of Defense, with 
the consent of Congress, was emaRCulatlrg 
the Marine Corps, with some great minds 


prepared even to abolish this proven and 
tried arm of the service in the name of uni¬ 
fication, the Marine Corps went into a des¬ 
perate and obstinate defensive action to re¬ 
tain its own air arm. The ranks of the 
Marines were decimated and its air units 
ruthlessly depleted, but the principle was 
retained—and the understrength Marine 
division that is now eu route to Korea is 
going there with its own Marine air support, 
thanks to those stubborn and unreasonable 
Marine and Navy officers who refused to bo 
unified out of usefulness. 

It should not be necessary for the Army 
to be transferred to the Marine Corps In 
order to have equal support and training, 
which can be accomplished only by close 
association and unity prior to conflict. 

What the Army needs and must have now 
Is well-armored, slow (175 miles an hour is 
sufficient) and uncomplicated planes op¬ 
erated by pilots thoroughly trained with 
ground forces, capable of dive and glide 
bombing and accurate, prolonged strafing. 

This type of operation requires a high de¬ 
gree of specialization, thorough understand¬ 
ing of ground force tactics, and consistent 
training with ground troops. It Is what the 
Germans had to break resistance to their In¬ 
fantry-tank teams In the first 2 years of the 
w^ar in Europe: and It is something that the 
Russians had at the end of the war and 
have today. 

The relative safety of such air supporting 
planes lies In hedge hopping and evasive 
tactics and In the Air Force proper keeping 
t\e skies cleared of the enemy. 

If the Army’s ground forces cannot get 
such an arm to support their operations, that 
belongs to them completely and that Is fully 
caordlnated on the ground, then there isn’t 
going to be any close support. 

There are two primary misRions of the Air 
Force and one secondary mission, and noth¬ 
ing more should be expected, because nothing 
is more practical and economical. The i)rl- 
nuiry missions are (1) interception and de¬ 
struction of enemy aircraft, whether bombers 
or fighters, and the control of the air, and 
(2) strategic bombing. The secondary mis¬ 
sion l3 support ol ground forces, a tactical 
operation, but not close support. It Is Im¬ 
proper, wasteful, and furthermore, InefTcctlvo 
to expect of the Air Force more than the ful¬ 
fillment of these, its proper missions. 

The high ranks In the top drawer of the 
Army ground forces are not likely to stick 
their necks out on this issue and earn the 
enmity of the autocracy that demands a 
clo.Rcd mouth unless It opens to say “yes.” 
Therefore the pressure to create lor the Army 
a small close support air arm under com¬ 
plete Army control must originate with the 
public and Its representatives in Congress. 
Ground force leaders can then follow it up. 
The decision, however, should not be post¬ 
poned. The Air Force should be relieved of a 
requirement that it should not be called 
upon to fill. The Army must be equipped for 
lufantry-tank-alr close teamwork. The mo¬ 
rale factor Involved is of the highest im¬ 
portance. Moreover, it will be economy of 
the first order—of men, equipment, and 
planes. 


New England Prepared? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 


wish to include herein the following ar¬ 
ticle which api^eared in the Boston Sun¬ 
day Herald, Boston, Mass., Sunday, Au¬ 
gust 6, 1950: 

New England Prepared? 

One of the great uncertainties In the pres¬ 
ent war crisis is the extent to which indus¬ 
try will be called upon to convert to mili¬ 
tary production. Only time will tell, because 
it depends on the kind of struggle in which 
we ultimately find ourselves, and there is 
little in the over-all that the individual can 
do to prepare. 

There is, however, a certain mental pre¬ 
paredness which we in New England might 
well cultivate. 

This highly industrialized area will doubt¬ 
less do its part as it has in all past emer¬ 
gencies. During World War II the slx-Stato 
region filled approximately 9 percent of the 
Nation’s war contracts, although It has but 
6 percent of the Nation’s population and 2.1 
percent of its area. 

What Is worth considering, in the breather 
before this new crisis, Ls whether our poten¬ 
tial Is not for something greater than that, 
whether, with Initiative and drive, we cannot 
do better both lor the country and for our¬ 
selves when the chips are again down. 

New England did an extraordinary produc¬ 
tion Job during the last war, largely with 
existing plant. When the big production 
drive came this region was already tooled up, 
owing to earlier overseas orders, and it went 
to work with what it had. Most of the heavy 
Government expenditure for new plant went 
elsewhere, and so did the later contracts 
when the plants were built. 

There was a reason lor this at the time. 
New England was already heavily industrial¬ 
ized. There was concern over plant dispersal 
for defense purposes, and there was also need 
to find areas where the labor supply was not 
already preempted. But times have changed. 
In this air age New England is no more vul¬ 
nerable to long-range attack than some of 
our still-booming centers in the Midwest and 
West. Also, it now has what many experts 
consider a chronic oversupply of labor. One 
of its chief needs Is for plant modernization. 

The several committees and agencies which 
are now studying New England’s long-term 
economic situation will almost certainly rec¬ 
ommend that, in the event of a new war ef¬ 
fort, this region make a bid for major Federal 
aid in the form of new plant construction. 
They should also urge individual companies 
to use any windfalls Irom a war boom for 
complete plant modernization. 

War, if it comes, will do great injury to this 
area, as well as to all others. But wo must bo 
alert to pluck every chance we can to improve 
our immediate and long-term productivity. 
And all-out production for war can provide 
many such chances, if we are ready and will¬ 
ing to grasp them. 

Truman Performance in Switzer Case Is 
Dismal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
written by Mr. W. Earl Hall, managing 
editor of the Mason City (Iowa) Globe- 
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Gazette, and published in the August 4, 
1950, issue of that newspaper: 

Truman Performance in Switzer Case la 
Dismal 

Tno story of the evolution of a little man 
named Harry Truman is contained in the 
history of the Carroll O. Switzer case. 

Once—in his humbler days—Mr. Truman 
would have come to his former Senate col¬ 
league and asked: 

“Who do you think would make a compe¬ 
tent Judge for the southern Iowa Federal 
district?" 

But after becoming seized by his indispen¬ 
sable-man complex—this was spawned in 
connection with the last Presidential elec¬ 
tion—his whole approach changed. 

Then, despite his acquaintance with the 
time-honored custom of consulting major¬ 
ity party Senators, he sought to bull through 
un appointment on a strictly political basis. 

The action was taken in the face of an 
alternate of nominations by Iowa’s Sen¬ 
ator Gillette, nominations based on a bar 
referendum in the interested Judicial dis¬ 
trict. 

Senator Gillette from the start let it be 
known that ho would oppose Switzer's ap¬ 
pointment. that he considered it an affront 
by one who owed him decent consideration. 

It wasn't surprising therefore that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee should reject 
the Switzer nomination even though he is 
now serving an Interim appointment— 
another bit of presidential gall. 

Nor will it bo surprising if In the very 
early future the matter Is brought up on 
the floor of the Senate for a te&t which al¬ 
most certainly will be unfavorable to Mr. 
Switzer. 

The reflection Is on the President, not on 
Mr. Switzer. He’s a likable young man 
of perhaps average competence as a lawyer. 

Tliat he made the sacrlllco of seeking 
the govcrnorfjhlp 2 years ago with no chance 
of buccvbs could not be reasonably con¬ 
sidered us a legitimate qualification for 
B(?rving on the Federal bench. 

When the question was: "What lawyer 
would make the best Judge?" it's signifi¬ 
cant that Mr. Switzer received not even the 
slightest consideration from his profession¬ 
al blathers. 

History will record that he didn't come 
into tlie piLturo until the Prendent began 
toLsmg some of the political curves he 
learned irom old Tom Pendergast, his first 
political mentor. 


Who Runs the Air Force? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August S, 1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, I wish to include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Rome (N. Y.) 
Sentinel of May 16, 1950: 

Who Runs the Air Force? 

The chamber of commerce in Red Bank, 
N. J., is protesting to Congress the interfer¬ 
ence by the Rome Chamber of Commerce In 
the Watson Laboratories transfer. 

We suggest to the Red Bank organization 
It look into its own backyard if it wants to 
And interference with plans for national de¬ 
fense. 

The Air Force makes a thorough 4-year 
study of its ground electronics research and 
development program. It decides it must, 


for national safety, move Watson Labora¬ 
tories from its exposed position at Saton- 
town, N. J. 

It studies five possible new sites. It se¬ 
lects the $66,000,000 Orlffiss Air Force base 
at Rome, Ideally suited as an electronics 
Installation and. most important, more se¬ 
cure from enemy attack. 

The transfer is scheduled. Civilian em¬ 
ployees at Watson Laboratories raise so much 
fuss a political storm arises in New Jersey 
and spreads to Washington. 

This inteference by Air Force employees, 
channeled Into political pressure, suspends 
the transfer and costs the Nation heavily In 
precious research work. 

One electronics laboratory’s work practi¬ 
cally comes to a halt. Part of its pcrsonnol 
and equipment are in Rome, the balance in 
Eatontown. Planning and work that should 
go ahead with all speed are in a state of 
suspense. 

The Romo Chamber of Commerce's Inter¬ 
ference consists of reminding Congress no 
group of private citizens can be permitted to 
Jeopardize national safety by dictating to 
the Air Force; that the Air Force is in a better 
position to know Its own needs for research 
and development than employees of Watson 
Laboratories. 

Can the Red Bank Chamber of Commerce 
dispute this? 

Is the day here when Its civilian employ¬ 
ees can tell the Air Force what it can or 
cannot do? 

The Inteference in this situation came 
from Red Bank and Eatontown. It is dan¬ 
gerous to the welfare of the country. 


Interior Department Would Build Unsound 
Projects Under the Guise of Wartime 
Necessity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. POULSON, Mr. Speaker, I re¬ 
gret to report that an agency of this Gov¬ 
ernment assertedly is planning to de¬ 
ceive the Congress and take advantage of 
the war emergency with total disregard 
for the Nation’s general welfare and for 
the men who are fighting In foreign 
fields. 

According to information I have re¬ 
ceived. the Department of Interior, and 
specifically the Reclamation Bureau, will 
call upon Congress to build a number of 
large, costly, and totally unnecessary 
projects under the false assertion these 
projects are vital to the war effort. 

No one knows better than we in Con¬ 
gress the importance of separating the 
sheep from the goat.s in a perilous time 
like this, yet agents of the Interior De¬ 
partment are now making pat speeches— 
secretly, of course—to Congressmen 
under the title ’‘How To Get Your Proj¬ 
ect Built—Call It a War Project.” 

Here we have a discreditable display of 
sinister bureaucracy by men who place 
their own selfish schemes above the needs 
of men who arc d 3 dng in conflict. Here 
we see oflaclals of our Government plot¬ 
ting to take advantage of the Nation’s 
profound desire to do everything possible 
to win the war. Here we see men of 
position and power attempting to wrap 
in the American flag projects they could 


not get approved in peacetime, and which 
have no value whatever in our struggle 
for victoi’y against an unscrupulous and 
cruel aggressor. 

A few days ago, on July 25, I recom¬ 
mended to the Congress that all costly 
and unnecessary reclamation projects be 
put in moth balls for the duration. At 
that time I anticipated precisely what 
is happening now. I feared that the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with no regard 
for the terrible financial burden now in¬ 
creasing on the American taxpayers, 
would attempt to get some of its fan¬ 
tastic projects approved under the false 
guise of wartime requirements. 

I am informed that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has now cooked up what 
they describe as a package deal. Tliat 
is. lumping together some of the sounder 
proposed projects with some completely 
unsound projects that could not pass in 
Congress at any time. Why? Because 
the Bureau of Reclamation wants to keep 
new projects going regardless of the na¬ 
tional emergency. It wants to keep its 
great payroll intact, and the officials 
want to keep their personal power. 

Let me cite a specific example. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has failed thus 
far to get even committee approval for 
the proposed central Arizona project, 
that would cost the taxpayers more than 
$2,000,000,000. which would never be re¬ 
covered. It i.s the nefarious plan of the 
Reclamation Bureau to Include the cen¬ 
tral Arizona project in the package deal. 
Representatives of the Bureau have told 
the Arizona proponents to term the pro¬ 
posed project a wartime necessity. The 
scheme involves building a gigantic dam 
on the Colorado River, allegedly for 
hydroelectric power to serve the war. 
At this time, the Arizona supporters 
would not request an appropriation for 
the Irrigation features of the bill. Yet, 
the truth is the Colorado River Dam is 
the main feature of the whole central 
Arizona project. The scheme is to get 
the dam built as a war measure, and 
then, of course, the irrigation features 
would be requested. 

Let me illustrate how decrilful Is this 
plot. The building of this dam could 
not be started in less than a year if ap¬ 
proval was given today. Krcretary 
Chapman has estimated it would take 
at least 7 years to build the dam and 
power plant. I think it more likely that 
10 years would be required, for this is a 
gigantic structure in a remote area of tho 
West. 

So at least 8 or 9 years would pass 
before the dam could supply power. 

If power IS needed for the war emer¬ 
gency it would be much better to con¬ 
struct steam-generating plants and use 
coal as a fuel. These steam plants could 
be constructed In a comparatively short 
time. 

It is not the Intention of the Arizona 
proponents to build this dam at Bridg.e 
Can,von on the Colorado River without 
regard for the irrigation features. It is 
the intention of the Arizona proiionents 
to use the cry of patriotism to get the 
main feature of their fantastic irrigation 
project built. 

What about essential materials that 
would be required for such a project at 
a time when we may face serious short¬ 
ages? Let me tell you some of the things 
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such a dam would require. The dam 
site is in a wilderness, far from any city 
or sizable town. There is no highway 
and no railroad anywhere near it. A 
highway 25 miles long would have to be 
constructed for the hauling of material 
alone, and a railroad at least 14 miles 
long would have to be built. Even then 
the railroad would not reach the dam 
site, for a railroad could not be built into 
the great canyon or even up to it. 

Here is a scheme to spend almost half 
a billion dollars to get a power plant in 
an isolated area; a plant that would re¬ 
quire vast amounts of vital material and 
an enormous supply of manpower in a 
place where there is no manpower at all; 
a plant that could not deliver 1 kilowatt 
of energy for at least 8 years. 

But I have not yet revealed all there 
Is to this disreputable plan hidden be¬ 
hind the false whiskers of wartime ne¬ 
cessity. The proposed dam at Bridge 
Canyon, if built, would be virtually use¬ 
less within 20 years. Why would it be 
useless in that timp? Because, without 
another great dam farther upstream, 
the Bridge Canyon Dam Reservoir would 
be filled with silt in 20 years and power 
production would cease. 

The Bureau of Reclamation knows 
that, and is planning to build another 
dam above Bridge Canyon. Yet tlr?y 
would come into Congress crying Bridge 
Dam is needed for the w'ar. and say noth¬ 
ing now about the second great dam 
above that must be built to protect 
Bridge Dam. 

Now. in the face of the war emergency, 
there is no telling when the upstream 
dam w'ould be authorized to protect 
Bridge Dam. It would be a wicked waste 
of a great natural resource to build 
Bridge Dam at this time; it would be 
deceiving the people of this country; it 
would be double-cros.sing the fighting 
men; and it would be undermining the 
\rar effort. 

If we were to open the door to such 
a scheme, w^e would find a rush of other 
proposals from the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion tor other gigantic projects which 
could contribute nothing to the emer¬ 
gency and would only serve to sap our 
financial and material strength when it 
is most needed. 


Milk Market Administration 

EXTENSION OP T.EMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August S, 1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time I would like to 
inform the Members of the House of the 
outcome of conferences between Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Brannan, Senator 
IiEKMAN and myself concerning the re¬ 
cent administrative order affecting the 
37 milk market administrations through¬ 
out the Nation, 

Two different orders were to have been 
Issued in the last few months which 
would have disputed the efficient opera¬ 
tion of the Ni-vv York milk market ad¬ 
ministrator’s office. One of these was 


an announcement by the Civil Service 
Commission that the milk market ad¬ 
ministrators and their staffs would be 
Included under Federal civil-service reg¬ 
ulations and retirement. This was done 
because many administrators had re¬ 
quested that they and their staffs be 
eligible for Federal retirement system 
being open to them. 

The second order was from within the 
Department of Agriculture itself and 
contained regulations and restrictions 
for market administrators which would 
have, in effect, abolished the independ¬ 
ent status which these administrators 
have enjoyed for so many years. It 
would also destroy the Federal-State co¬ 
operation which has marked the opera¬ 
tion of the New York milkshed for so 
long. 

There may be some market adminis¬ 
trator’s offices which need to come un¬ 
der these two orders, but the New York 
office is not one of them. In regard to 
the Civil Service Commission order, the 
administrator and staff of the New York 
milkshed are already eligible for retire¬ 
ment benefits under the New York State 
retirement system. 

The executive order of the Department 
of Agriculture regarding regulations and 
restrictions to be placed on the milk 
market administrators was not only un¬ 
necessary. but might well have broken 
down the smooth-functioning character 
of the New York office. That office has 
functioned as a semiautonomous unit 
for many years, and its operation has 
been punctuated by excellent Federal- 
State relations as well as the complete 
confidence of milk producers, marketers, 
and buyers. 

Realizing that these orders should not 
be applied to the New York milk mar¬ 
ket administrator’s office if there was 
any way to avoid it, I conferred with 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, with of¬ 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture, 
and with Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan. I explained my 
reasons for believing that the New York 
milkshed should not be included, and 
suggested that, as a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, I requested 
Chairman Cooley to appoint a special 
subcommittee to investigate the situa¬ 
tion. This committee would have 
studied each administrator's office and 
made individual recommendations con¬ 
cerning them. Senator Lehman also 
conferred with the Secretary and pre¬ 
sented his arguments. 

At the termination of these confer¬ 
ences, Secretary Brannan announced 
that the relationship between the New 
York milk market administrator and the 
Federal Government would remain un¬ 
changed. He also agreed not to press 
for tne inclusion of the New York ad¬ 
ministrator under the Fedei-al retirement 
plan, pending a review by the Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission. 

In short, New York milk producers 
can be assured that there will be no 
change in the status of the marketing 
administrator’s office or in the organi¬ 
zation and regulation of that office. 

I wish to publicly commend Secretary 
Brannan for his willingness to work out 
an agreement acceptable to all sides; it 
is the mark of an exceptionally able 
public servant. 


GI Gratitude 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I take pleasure in 
including the following self-explanatory 
letter from a former GI. It is indeed 
inspiring to receive this type of com¬ 
munication from a young man who is 
sincerely grateful for the assistance he 
has received from his Government. 

Redwood City, Calif.. July 5, 1950, 
Congressman Jack Z. Anderson, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I recently graduated from San 
Jose State College. During this period of 
4 years, I was enrolled under the GI bill and 
this cost the American people several thou¬ 
sands of their dollars. The purpose of this 
letter is to thank them, through you, one 
of their chosen representatives. I sincerely 
hope that with this education, which the 
Government and the people have given to 
me, that I cun repay my debt, at least in part, 
by being a better American and therelore be 
of greater service to our country, which, by 
the w'ny, I feel is one of the main purposes of 
an education. 

Thank you again and if you should care 
to relay this note of thanks to any of your 
colleagues In Congress it will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gerald A. Shoemaker. 


Discouraged But Not Quilting 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, appalled by the situation which 
confronts us abroad, it is discouraging to 
see the Congress doing business as usual. 
Every tax dollar which we can dig out 
of the people, every dollar which we can 
borrow, is needed to carry on the war to 
which, at the request of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, President 
Harry S. Truman has committed us. 

August 4, the Senate put through a bill 
calling for $34,237,000,000. The House 
wall shortly approve an appropriation of 
an additional $4,000,000,000 for foreign 
military aid, A request coming up with¬ 
in a few days will call for an additional 
$16,640,000,000. There will be requests 
for additional billions. Where they are 
trv come from I do not know. Yet the 
Congress is authorizing and appropri¬ 
ating—and there will be spent—addi¬ 
tional billions to aid the people of other 
nations to live more comfortably at less 
cost to themselves. 

On August 2 in the other body, the 
junior Senator from Michigan said that 
to bring this country up to its require¬ 
ments for highways, flood control, hospi¬ 
tals, schools—for a domestic program. 
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would require upwards of $180,000,- 

000.000. 

But I am not talking now about money 
to be spent here at home in war time on 
desirable but not absolutely necessary 
projects. I am talking about the money 
v/hich it Is proposed to spend abroad, not 
in a war effort, but just to help the people 
ol other nations to live “more abun- 
d 3 ntly.“ 

Here are some of the overseas develop¬ 
ment projects—not military—which 
were either approved or under consid¬ 
eration In May of this year. 

For the United Kingdom, to be spent 
on local nonmilitary projects in her col¬ 
onies for agriculture in Cyprus, roads in 
northern Rhodesia, roads in north Bor¬ 
neo, roads in British Honduras, roads in 
Sarawak, food production in Uganda, 
cotton and food development in Tan¬ 
ganyika, rice in Tanganyika, soil con¬ 
servation in Tanganyika, water develop¬ 
ment in Tanganyika, road development 
in Tanganyika, cottonseed in Uganda, 
roads in Uganda, roads in Nigeria, 
$3,807,072. 

To Prance for her colonies for road de¬ 
velopment in French West Africa, iron 
ore in Conakry, soil erosion in Algeria, 
rice cultivation in Morocco, road devel¬ 
opment in Cameroons, roads in French 
Equatorial Africa, $3,948,932. 

To Belgium for her colonies for soil 
conservation in Belgian Congo, naviga¬ 
tion aids in Belgian Congo, roads in 
Belgian Congo. $9,046,000. 

The June 30 report of EC A stated: 

Hundreds of miles of roads opening up Iso¬ 
lated areas of Africa and the British East 
Indies will be constructed with the help of 
Marshall plan (your) dollars, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration announced to- 
doy. 

Nearly 1.000,000 ECA dollars will buy United 
States equipment to be u.spd In road develop¬ 
ment project.s In seven British territories. 
The funds are coming from the special re¬ 
serve fund set aside by ECA to help the 
development of overseas territories of Mar¬ 
shall plan countries, both for their own eco¬ 
nomic well-being and their contributions to 
the economic stability of the mother coun¬ 
tries. 

Other illustrations might be cited, but 
the foregoing is enough to justify the 
asking of this question. 

What can be said for an administration 
and a Congress v/hich, when we have a 
national debt of more than $256,- 
000,000,000, on which there is an annual 
interest charge of more than $6,000,- 
000,000 while we are fighting world war 
III which calls for every dollar we can 
raise or borrow, not only does “business 
as usuar* here at home, but continues to 
send billions upon billions of dollai's 
abroad to build up the colonial posses¬ 
sions of European nations? 

With Mr. Truman right now calling 
for $54,877,000,000, is there any reason 
why we should not cut the additional 
$11,600,000,000 which he asks for purely 
domestic activities here at home by at 
least $5,200,000,000? That would still 
leave, for the home front, $6,400,000,000, 
which was the amount spent in 1948, 
when a Republican Congress balanced 
the budget for the first time in many 
years. 

Do you wonder that I am discouraged, 
that when I think of Korea I grow more 
angry and determined, if that is possible. 


to do everything within my power to end 
the foolish, ruinous policies which, if con¬ 
tinued, can dewstroy us? 

No, I am not giving up. I am not even 
weakening. I’m sticking to that old 
slogan of Teddy Roosevelt, which is, 
“We never quit *til the hearse comes 
’round.’* 


For Your Welfare and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALVIN E. O'KONSKl 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August S, 1950 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
my entire term in Congress; it has been 
my policy to appear in every city, village, 
and township in the Tenth District in 
person to give a report of my work. Each 
year it has been my policy to give every 
person in the di.strict.a chance to .see me 
personally and discuss their problems 
with me personally. I never asked t)ie 
Government to set up an office for me in 
various parts of the district which I 
could have done. I paid all expeiLses of 
office rent, office supplies, and secretarial 
help, as well as telephone and telegram 
expense out of my own pocket. All travel 
and hotel expenses likewise were paid by 
me personally. These frequent contacts 
'With the people did not cost the tax¬ 
payers a penny. 

It is my hope to come into every com¬ 
munity again this fall. But with the 
war on I may be compelled to stay in 
Washington. That is what the people 
would want me to do. They expect me 
to stay on the job and they know I will 
be on the job. They know that' in time 
of need and worry they can always call 
on me to help them. For that reason I 
may not be able to appear personally in 
every community as I would like to do. 

People of the district expect some re¬ 
port from me. For that reason at my 
own expense I am printing and sending 
to the people this report. I am sending 
it out a.s an official report just in case 
I am not able to see them personally as I 
have in the past. 

SAVED THOUSANDS BY REFUSING FBEE MAILING 

As a Member of Congress I am entitled 
to send out an average of 25,000 official 
reports or documents each month with¬ 
out cost to me. This right was estab¬ 
lished long before I came to Congress. 
I have never abused this right. In fact, 
I have hardly used it at all. I have not 
even used 5 percent of my allotment dur¬ 
ing my term in Congress. 

As a Member of Congress I could have 
made several trips around the world at 
Government expense. I never abused 
that right. In fact, in my 8 years in 
Congress I have not used it at all. I 
have yet to make my first trip anywhere 
at Government expense. 

The savings to the people on these two 
items alone on my part has more than 
paid my salary. When it is known that 
in addition each year I pay out of my 
own pocket an average of $2,000 per year 
for extra help when flooded with mall 
and tc? pi'^re calls and telegrams, it can 
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be realized how anxious I am to do my 
job with very little cost to the taxpayeis. 

THIS REPORT NOT COSTING THE TAXPAYERS A CLNT 

So if there are those who have nothing 
else to say who will shout that I am a bus¬ 
ing my right to mail, simply tell them 
that the printing and paper cost as well 
as postage are paid by mo peiT jnally and 
all the while I have been In Congress I 
have used less than 5 percent of my free 
mailing allotment. This written official 
report comes only because 1 believe the 
people v;ant me to stick to my post here 
in Washington during wartime. From 
past experience the people know they 
can count on me for service and I will 
always be available when they want that 
service. 

BEING ON THE JOB MEANS RESULTS 

During my term in Congre.ss I ha ve not 
missed a single day on the job except for 
7 days in 1946 when I had an operation. 
Outside of these 7 days I have never 
missed a full day's work. By a full day’s 
work I mean from 12 to 16 hours a day. 
In my entire term in Congress I have 
been on the job every day of the week, 
except on Sunday morning. My record 
of service is known to more than 40,000 
people who have called on me for help. 
Not one was ever turned down. For 
veiification, all you need do is ask your 
friend or neighbor. I have not taken a 
vacation or trip during my entire term 
in Congress. 1 have always been avail¬ 
able to the people of the district. 

PROBLEMS SOLVED FOR 14,152 VETERANS 

By being on the job and employing a 
capable staff my office is known for its 
efficiency and speed and willingness to 
help. Here is a summary of a job well 
done. Here, for example, is a rough 
summary of individual veterans’ cases 
handled by my office to give you folks an 
idea of what it means to have somebody 
us your Congressman stay on the job: 


VETERANS' CASES 

C(^llectlon and adjudication of de¬ 
pendents’ claims- 4, 9-16 

Appeals for i>ension8- 66J 

Veterans' loans- - 3CJ 

Veterans' training _ 405 

Collection of veterans’ pay_ f.6J 

liiBUranrc collections- - 

InBUrance records- 201 

Discharge cases and records- 115 

Information requests_ 2, 05 ) 

Gl-blll beneftts^—.— 214 

Location of veterans- 

RernUstments __ 0-^ 

Appeal type of discharge_ 61^ 

Collection of death benefits_ — 240 

Reinstatement of pensions- 100 

Voteranfi’ honpltalii^iiation_ 116 

Dependency discharges- IGo 

Collection of pension pay-- 30 

Retirement pension_ 20 

Reemployment rlehts_- 114 

Unemployment compensation- 230 

Arrangements for foreign wives to 

States - 41 

Arrangements lor American wives to 

other countries- 91 

Clvil-nervlce emphiyinent- 241 

Collection of travel pny- 91 

Court-martial cases_ 31 

War-sin plus priorities--60 

Insurance-premium refund-. 4C0 

Farm training applications- 290 

Prlfioner-of-war collections- 60 

MlBcellaneous requests...- 9'.0 


Total veterans’ rare’s handled 
ci nlng my I'^rin____ 14,152 
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BENEFITS RUN INTO MILLIONS OP DOLLARS 

The benefits coming through as a re¬ 
sult of my service ran into millions of 
dollars. I have not asked nor accepted 
a penny for any of these services. Every 
penny of it went directly and fully to the 
veterans and their dependents. 

Veterans’ cases alwaj's get top priority 
from me. No veteran can say he was let 
down when he asked me for help. Dur¬ 
ing 1945 and 1946 when veterans^ prob¬ 
lems were acute I hired an extra secre¬ 
tary and paid her out of my own pocket 
to come to Washington and work in my 
office so that each request could be an¬ 
swered the same day it was received. 

In 1944 I spent $800 of my own money 
to print and send a booklet to every 
family in the district—more than 80.000 
copies—explaining what their rights and 
benefits were and how to contact me to 
receive those rights and benefits. 

I vnm a high-ranking member of the 
Vete\ans’ Affairs Committee by my own 
choice. There is not an office in exist¬ 
ence where veterans can got better and 
more prompt and willing service than 
from niy office. No matter what their 
problems might be every veteran who 
contacted me will verify he got action. 
Every case got immediate response and 
action. 

My work for veterans is known to 
every national leader of the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and every service officer in the district. 
But the best proof is the veteran him¬ 
self. Ask them and verify for yourself. 
Almost one out of every two veterans in 
the district has asked me for help in 
my term in Congress. There is not an¬ 
other office in existence that can point 
to such a record of faithful and prompt 
service to the veterans. To do the job 
right I have spent an average of $2,000 
out of my own pocket for extra help and 
supplies to do the job as it should be 
done. 

EVERY CITIZEN GOT SAME GOOD SERVICE 

Since I have been in Congress more 
than 40.000 people of the district have 
written me or contacted me in some way 
for help and service. Not one was let 
down. They always got service by re¬ 
turn mail. 

These cases varied and dealt with 
every department of our Government. 
I have collected claims as old as 20 years 
in negotiation. If it dealt with the Fed¬ 
eral Government, every one of the 40.000 
are living proof of my devoted service to 
the folks back home. 

I never said I was too busy. I never 
said to wait until the work let up. I 
never said. “Go see somebody else.*' I 
never passed the buck to anybody else. 

I never said the Government does not 
give us enough help or materials and 
limits our work. If I could not do the 
work with the help and materials the 
Government gave me, I hired more help 
and bought more materials and paid for 
them out of my own pocket. 

LETTERS FROM VETERANS* ORGANIZATIONS WHO 
KNOW 

Read the following letters from out¬ 
standing veterans’ organizations who 
know what is going on in Washington: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 

OF THE United States. 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1950, 
Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Alvin: As final adjournment of the 
Elghty-lirst Congress draw.s near, I wish to 
express to you on behalf of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States our very 
high regard for you personally and our sin¬ 
cere appreciation for the splendid work you 
have performed as a member of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Your votes on legislation relating to vet¬ 
erans and their dependents have been 100- 
pcrccnt favorable and your sympathetic and 
tireless efforts In behalf of veterans of all 
wars have been outstanding. 

In our opinion, all veterans owe you “the 
debt immense of endless gratitude,” and with 
warm personal regards and best wishes, I 
remain. 

Sincerely, 

• Omar B. Ketchum, 

Director, 

The American Legion, 

National Legislative Commission, 
Washington. D. C., February 15, 1950, 
Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski. 

Hou'ie of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman O’Konski: Thank you 
for your letter of the fourteenth In reply to 
mine of February 6 in reference to H. R. 7267 
which you were good enough to introduce at 
our request. 

I al.so appreciate your forwarding the ad¬ 
ditional copies. 

Please be assured that we are deeply grate¬ 
ful to you for your courtesy and considera¬ 
tion in this and other matters. 

V71th klnde.st personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 

Miles D. Kennedy, 

Director, 

The American Legion, 

Department of Wisconsin, 

April 7, 1949, 

Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman O’Konski : We have fol¬ 
lowed with great interest and concern the 
tactics adopted on the floor of the House of 
Representatives by the opponents of the 
American Legion pension plan bill, H. R. 
2681. 

We have noted, however, with great satis¬ 
faction in the Record that you voted against 
adopting the motion to recommit the bill to 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and we wish 
to take this opportunity to extend to you our 
thanks for your stand in behalf of the vet¬ 
erans. 

There arc many occasions which prompt us 
to write to those who represent us only when 
we wish to register some complaint, and too 
often we forget to recognize their efforts In 
our behalf; therefore, may we again express 
our sincere appreciation to you for the posi¬ 
tion you had taken in the face of all opposi¬ 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 

John F. O’Melia, 
Department Commander, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

OF the United States, 
Washington, D. C., June B, 1949, 
Hon. Alvin £’. O’Konski, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

dear Congressman O’Konski: In behalf of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States, I wish to express to you our deep ap¬ 
preciation for your declared support of H. R. 
4617, when It was brought up and passed 
by the House on June 1, 1949, and particu¬ 
larly for your vigorous objection to the un¬ 
employability requirement, which was a very 
Important issue, as recorded in the Con¬ 
gressional Record of June 1, 1949. 

All veterans and their beneficiaries owe you 
a debt of gratitude for this concrete evidence 
of your determination to protect their best 
interests. 

I take this opportunity also to extend to 
you my own personal thanks for your good 
work, and with continued good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Omar B. Ketchum, 

Director, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

OF the United States, 
Washington. D. C., May 25, 1949, 
Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski. 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O'Konski: Please accept our sin¬ 
cere appreciation for your forthright letter of 
May 21, 1949, In reply to my circular letter 
of May 17 with respect to H. R. 4617, a bill 
which would grant pensions, under certain 
conditions, to World War I and II veterans. 

It is encouraging to note that you share 
our opinion with respect to the unemploy¬ 
ability test which would be applied to veter¬ 
ans 65 years old or over. 

Respectfully yours, 

Omar B. Ketchum, 

Director, 

Veterans op Foreign Wars 

OF the United States, 
Washington, D. C„ March 28, 1949. 
Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Konski: This is to express the 
gratitude and appreciation of the national 
organization of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States for your steadfast loy¬ 
alty and support of the traditional policy of 
pensions fur aged and incapacitated war vet¬ 
erans during House consideration of the pen¬ 
sion bill, H. R. 2681, on March 22-24, 1949. 
Although this bill was voted back to com¬ 
mittee by a slender margin there is reason 
to believe another pension bill will be brought 
up for consideration in the near future. 

Respectfully yours, 

Omar B. Ketchum. 

Director. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN W R VETERANS 

Spf.nish-American War veterans are 
today enjoying benefits of security be¬ 
cause of my bill enacted into law in the 
Eightieth Congress. The law under 
which their benefits are being received 
today is my bill enacted into law. Every 
Spanish-Amorlcan War organization in 
existence in the Nation has written me 
a letter of appreciation. Need I say any 
more to the veterans of this Nation? 

BUSINESSMEN WILL VERIFY RESULTS 

Small- and large-business men know 
of my record on their behalf. There are 
In operation today at least 100 small busi¬ 
nesses who are in existence because of 
the help they have received from me. 
With the crisis we are now in, all indi¬ 
cations are that it will be even worse than 
the last war; it is important that busi¬ 
nessmen have somebody in Washington 
who will heed their pleas for help. 

Sometimes it was some regulation that 
was hampering them. 1 got the regula- 
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tion changed. Sometimes it was their 
inability to get materials. I got the ma¬ 
terials for them. Their problems were 
as different as the number of cases. But 
all of them got action when calling upon 
me for help. 

I have championed small business as 
the bulwark of our Nation. I have cham¬ 
pioned the free-enterprise system under 
which they operate. But let the small- 
business men speak for themselves. 

There is not a businessman in the dis¬ 
trict who contacted me who can say I 
let him down. There are in my files 
hundreds of letters from businessmen ex¬ 
pressing amazement at the results after 
contacting me for help. Many of them 
thought the situation hopeless and in 
sheer desperation decided to ask me for 
help. But let the businessmen speak for 
themselves. Here is one of hundreds of 
letters in my files from businessmen or 
business groups: 

Conference or American 
Small Business Organizations, 

Chicago 4, III. 

Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, 

Mercer, Win. 

Dfar Congressman O’Konski: During the 
BctEions of Congress this conference has been 
watching very closeh» the work of Individual 
Congressmen with respect to their Interest In 
Irgisliition which might affect the welfare of 
tlv? Fmall-tausinesa concerns of America. 

You, more than most of the other Members 
of the House of Representatives, have shown 
your active interest in the problems confront¬ 
ing small business and we are mindful of 
your efforts to aid us in solving some of the 
problems small business Is facing, especially 
that large percentage of retail and whole- 
enle trade and small manufncturlng. which 
hos been regimented and harassed by bu¬ 
reaucracy beyond any emergency necessity. 

We wish especially to commend you for 
your statesmanlike stand on what arc re¬ 
garded as controversial Issues. Your public 
statement to the effect that what is best for 
this country as a whole Is also best for busi¬ 
ness as a whole and best for labor as a whole, 
the country as a whole is also best for busi¬ 
ness to be commended as a forthright states¬ 
man takes courage to back up the conviction. 

Wo wish to take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing to you deep appreciation lor your 
constructive work In promoting the passage 
of good legislation to save our free enter¬ 
prise system and private Initiative In Amer¬ 
ica, as typified by small business. 

We also appreciate your unfallng courtesy 
and friendliness whenever we have had occa¬ 
sion to call on you in your Washington office. 

I wish it were possible for me, personally, 
to tell every businessman throughout the 
Tenth Congressional District In Wisconsin 
that he should feel under obligation to you. 

Cordially and sincerely, 

Fred A. Virkus, 

Chairman. 

LABOR GETS FAIR DEAL 

Labor is a most important part of our 
economic structure. The last few years 
particularly have been trying years with 
Increased cost of living and general in¬ 
security and doubt all over the world. 
With rising living costs, labor today is 
more concerned than ever about its se¬ 
curity and future. 

Generally speaking, labor groups are 
reasonable and understanding. They 
seek only their just due and a fair por** 
tion of our productive effort. I have 
found this so during my term in Con¬ 
gress. We have had differences of opin¬ 


ion and serious ones, but I always gave 
labor a fair deal. 

I have supported and voted for in¬ 
creases in the minimum wage law for 
labor. X have supported and voted for 
increases in social-security benefits for 
labor. I have voted for and supported 
their rights at collective bargaining. 

Labor groups who have representa¬ 
tives in Washington know of my fair rec¬ 
ord. But let these groups speak for 
themselves. Here is all the proof one 
needs that I have been fair to labor and 
worked and voted for their welfare and 
security. One hundred and seventy-four 
of the Nation’s largest labor groups en¬ 
dorse my reelectlon. 

Labor. 

Washington, D. C., August 3, 1950, 
Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congres.sman : As yon may know, 
Railway Labor’s Political League has en¬ 
dorsed you for reelectlon. We carried the 
announcement in this week’s Issue of Labor, 
and 1 am sending you a copy. 

If there Is anything we can do to help you 
during the campaign, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 

Edward Keating, 

Manager, 

Brotherhood op Railroad Trainmen, 

Washington. D. C., August b, 1950, 
Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman O’Konski: I take 
pleasure In Informing you that you have 
been endorsed by the brotherhood for re- 
election from the Tenth District of Wis¬ 
consin In the primary election of September 
19. 

We wish you the best of luck, and you may 
feel free to make this letter public. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Respectfully, 

Harry See, 

National Legislative Representative, 
ONE hundred percent FARM RECORD 

As far as the interests of the farmer 
are concerned, I have a 100-percent rec¬ 
ord. The Farmers Union Roll Call Rec¬ 
ord is the only farm group that rates me 
less than 100 percent. But they do give 
me 80 percent, which is also excellent. 

I have championed the farmers’ cause 
in REA. Likewise, the FHA and FCA 
have received my support. Soil conser¬ 
vation and crop insurance got my sup¬ 
port. Drought aid and seed loans got 
my support. Improvement in rural- 
telephone systems got my support. Hav¬ 
ing been born and raised on a farm, I 
clearly understand their needs. 

Full parity prices for farmers has al¬ 
ways received my support. In every in¬ 
stance I voted for the best farm bill be¬ 
fore the House. Not once did I oppose 
their Interests: I have always viewed 
with alarm any tendency In falling prices 
for farm products. 

Even beyond this, thousands of farm¬ 
ers asked me to help with their indi¬ 
vidual problems. In each case they got 
action. Not once was any farmer turned 
down. 

I have always fought and voted against 
the oleo trust, which alms at the destruc¬ 
tion of dairy fanning. Likewise, I have 
fought against imports of farm products 
from foreign countries. As one who 


understands by background farm needs, 
and as one who has always worked and 
voted in their interests, I am proud to 
say I have a 100-percent farm record. It 
will profit the farmers nothing to send 
a city boy down here who has never seen 
the inside of a farm or who does not 
understand their problems. 

OLD PEOPLE NEED FRIEND 

One of the sad blots on our Nation is 
the care of our very own people who made 
our Nation the greatest on earth. They 
did a much better job of it than we in 
this generation are doing. They gave us 
a nation which was the envy of the 
world. They deserve better treatment 
than what they are now receiving. 

For a nation like ours that proposes to 
play Santa Claus to the world, giving 
billions to people who never were or will 
be our friends, we do not do a very good 
job at taking care of our aged and dis¬ 
abled. This has been and Is one of the 
most heartbreaking conditions in my en¬ 
tire experience. 

We have increased old-age benefits 
some. But we still have a system where 
the aged have to beg for what they get. 
I have supported and voted for these in¬ 
creases. II* we were to take just 5 per¬ 
cent of what we throw away all over the 
world, we could finance a decent old-age- 
pension system. 

The old-age problem is not one whlcn 
will always be with us. In a few years 
our social-security benefits will do most 
of this job. That is why I have also 
voted for and supported increa: ed bene¬ 
fits and the inclusion of more people in 
our social-security laws. 

In this work, I have the solid support 
and confidence of the Townsend groups 
and every old-age-pension organization 
in the Nation. Without exception, they 
arc ICO percent behind me. I am glad to 
be their representative and shall con¬ 
tinue to strive for their betterment. We 
c:ta do a much better Job with an old-age 
pf-riSion set-up. We should do a better 
job and we should do so at once. The 
increases we have made in the last few 
years have more than been eaten up in 
increased cost of living. 

I shall continue to strive for their bet¬ 
terment. That we cannot afford it is 
hogwash. We cannot afford not to do It, 
We can easily cut spending where it is 
doing us no good. From what dollars we 
gave Communist Russia in the last 10 
years would pay $60 at 60 for the ic.st 
of our generation. At least the old peo¬ 
ple would not have used that money to 
kill our boys as Communist Russia is now 
doing. 

Below is one of the hundreds of letters 
I have received In behalf of the old folks: 
The Townsend Plan 
FOR National Insurance. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, 

House of Representaiives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman O’Konski: Townsend 
Club members everywhere, both In your own 
congressional district and elsewhere through¬ 
out the Nation, Join me In congratulating 
you on your successful election to the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

We are especially gratified over your vic¬ 
tory because you have tDo'vn by word and 
deed that you want Amcr.c.i's senior citlEens 
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to get a b?lter Boclal-securlty dnal. You 
proved your friendship when you signed pe¬ 
tition 7 in the Eightieth Congress, the peti¬ 
tion that sought debate and a vote on the 
progrom the Townsend Clubs advocate. Wo 
are most grateful for the help you gave us 
then. Onr people voted for you this year 
because they know they can count on you 
to champion the cause that is closest to their 
hearts. 

It is also a source of satisfaction to us that 
the Townsend congressional district council 
111 your district, fully aware of your devotion 
to the problems of senior citizens, unani¬ 
mously recommended your election. We are 
proud, Indeed, that the votes cast by our 
members were instrumental In your victory. 

Tlinnk you for your support. Thank you 
for remembering the old folks. Thank you 
lor your courage in endorsing a program that 
has not yet won universal acceptance in this 
country. V/e count you among the pioneers 
of a new social movement. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend. 

Founder and President, 

THIS IS MY REPORT AND MY RECORD 

This, folks, is my report of my record 
and my work. These arc th^ things I 
would talk to you about if I could come 
home, but the war prevents me from do¬ 
ing so. For your own good and mine I 
must stick to my post of duty regardless 
of any consequences. We demand it of 
our boys in Korea. Who am I to do less? 

If you need me. call on me. In the 
meantime, I rest my report and record 
with you You are the judge—and you 
alone, the folks back home. 


Medical Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a timely 
editorial entitled ‘‘Medical Education," 
vhich was published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Medical Education 

When the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee recently tabled a bill 
propoEiiig Federal aid to medical, dental, 
nin sing and public health schools, It was not 
aware that a desperate need for more grad¬ 
uates of such schools would very speedily 
tUvclop, If the need was not sufficiently 
pL in then, It certainly ought to be so now. 
Tnc Army has issued a cull to reserve offi¬ 
cers In the Medical Corps to meet tbo criti¬ 
cal need arising out of the Korean crisis. 
As mobilization progresses, greater numbers 
of incclical men and nurses will be needed. 
The Nation has far too few of them even 
for normal peacetime conditions, 

A program to aid the schools producing 
such personnel cannot, of course, cure the 
present scarcity. But It can lay the ground¬ 
work lor correction of a situation which 
threatens the country’s health even In nor- 
rral times and seriously impairs security In 
times like the present. The shortage of doc¬ 


tors Is acute. The shortrfjc of dentists is 
Bc.arcely less so. The ehoringe of trained 
nurses Is very much worse. The problem 
arises not from any dearth of young men and 
women eager to enter these fields but from a 
dearth of institutions qualified to educate 
them for these professions. 

The proposed legislation would help ac- 
credited medical, dental, nursing and public 
health schools to expand their lacUitlRS and 
Increase their enrollment. It would make a 
Federal contribution up to $500 for each 
medical student currently enrolled—a frac¬ 
tion of the cost of his medical education— 
and up to $1,000 lor each new student added 
to a school’s roster. The ceiling is set some¬ 
what lower In the case of dental schools and 
nursing schools. In addition, the bill would 
provide up to $5,000,000 lor construction aid 
to such In.stttutlons. 

Tne measure was passed bv the Senate but 
tabled until today by the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee. When it comes un, 
we hope It will receive a favorable report. No 
form of P'ederal aid can make a more direct 
and ueefiil contribution to the country's 
health. No form of promoting the public 
WTllure is more urgent. 


Investigate Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recopd, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 

City op Buffalo, 

Office of the City Clerk, 

August 4, 1950, 

Hon. Anthony Tauriello, 

House of Represent at ivcH, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to direction of the 
Common Council of the City of BulTalo, I en¬ 
close herewith a certified copy ol resolution 
No. 24D, C. C. P., July 25. 1950, re: Investigate 
present cost of living. 

Yours truly, 

James Wi Mockier, 

Acting City Clerk, 

Resolution 249 

Resolution to inveflilgate cost of living 

Whereas the United States of America 1b 
now engaged in resisting communistic In¬ 
spired aggression In Korea for the pre.scrva- 
tlon of peace In the world and maintaining 
the prestige of the United Nations; and 

Whereas it is the responsibility and obli¬ 
gation of citizens of all walks of life, and 
especially business establishments engaged 
in the production of commodities necessary 
to maintain a decent American standard of 
living, to wit, to operate their establishments 
at a fair profit without exploitation ot the 
American citizenry by Increasing prices on 
such commodities without Justification; and 

Whereas since the Invasion of Korea by the 
communistic forces the cost of living of nec¬ 
essary commodities has spiraled to an un¬ 
precedented high, thus causing an unbear¬ 
able hardship to the citizens of the United 
States, and especially those on fixed salaries, 
old-age pension, white-collar workers, and 
the average working man and woman in 
general; and 

Whereas there Is evidence that the in¬ 
creased mark-ups have been made on com¬ 
modities predicated on labor and material 
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cost prior to the Korean invasion; such mark¬ 
ups arc not Jjstifled and suggest profiteer¬ 
ing: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the common council go on 
record memoriolizing the Con cress of the 
United States of America to enact necessary 
Iti'.islatlon to create a special congressional 
committee to liiveLllgate profiteering and 
e.vploitatloii of tiie cltLzens through unneo- 
eesary and unjustified increases in prices; be 
it further 

Resolved. That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
Stales, to the Congressmen of western New 
York, Including the Honorable Chester 
Ctorhki, the Honorable Anthony (Jack) 
Taoriei.lo, and the Honorable William 
Pfeiffer. 

Adopted. 

A;.'eK, 35. Noes, none. 

Attest: Dr. J. J. Tronolone, 

City Clerk. 


Tile Portland Plan Against Hoarding 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I made in Portland. Maine, Sunday eve¬ 
ning, August 6, 1950, at the rally of the 
Portland (Maine) plan against hoarding. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our country Is In far greater peril than 
most of UB realize. It is in far greater peril 
than wc have been told or permiUed to 
know. The principal reason for tho with¬ 
holding of this grave fact from the American 
public has been the belief that the American 
people might not be able to take It and might 
become panicky. 

There is more than one way to succumb 
to emotional panic. There is more than one 
reaction of panic. Panic Is not mcasiircd in 
terms of physical fear alone. Panic is often 
measured and evidenced in terms of greed 
and selfishness. 

Sometimes a person’s courage Is found to 
bo very thin in depth. Too oiteii we mis¬ 
take bravado for courage—bravado that as¬ 
serts Itself only when things are going along 
smoothly without conflict—but bravado that 
evaporates when the going gets tough. 

Courage and patriotism cannot be accom¬ 
plished and proved by oratory. They are 
produced by acts, not mere words. One has 
to experience fear In order to have courage. 
One has to make personal sacrifices in order 
to prove patrloti.*im. 

Courage lollows fear—it does not precede 
It. Patriotism follows sacrifice—It does not 
precede it. 

World War I and World War II tested to 
the fullest the couiage and patriotism of 
Americans. They were not found wanting. 

The Korean war has tested the courage 
and patriotism of many Americans—espe¬ 
cially those boys who are fighting for oiir 
defense thousnnds of miles away in Korea. 

But our fight is not localized in Korea. 
Nor is our test of patriotism limited to the 
members of our Armed Forces. 

We have a civilian fight of our own back 
here at home. Now b.islcally that flghl is 
twofold. The first part of It is to crush t1‘e 
traitorous communism that seeks to dejtroy 
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our way of life and everything that we re¬ 
spect, cherish, and hold dear. Ck)mmunl8m 
is no longer merely a scare word. It is an 
alarming menace that has taken full ad¬ 
vantage of the constitutional right of free 
speech and personal protection guaranteed 
by our free republic. 

Communism seeks to destroy our demo¬ 
cratic liberty and freedom by the abuse of 
that very liberty and freedom. Communism 
seeks to force the suicide of democracy in its 
tolerance of free speech. 

The fight against communism is not the 
fight of our Government alone. It is your 
fight too. And you can do more to crush 
communism than your Government can. 
Communism can’t be destroyed by laws 
alone. Instead it will only be driven under¬ 
ground all the more. Communism can best 
be destroyed by the Individual will, courage, 
and patriotism of each American. 

The second part of our fight here at home 
is self-control and the will to personal sacri¬ 
fice. The opposite to self-control Is panic, 
for panic is the loss of self-control. The 
opposite of personal sacrifice is selfishness. 

Hoarding results from panic and selfish¬ 
ness. Hoarding is patriotism in reverse. 
Hoarding is full retreat from conscience. 
Hoarding in time of national crisis and war 
is despicable. And don’t let anyone gloss 
over our present crisis as merely “police 
action,’’ because for all practical purposes we 
are in a national crisis and we are at war. 

Hoarders give comfort and aid to our 
enemy—and to that extent turn their backs 
on our country and line up with the enemy. 
One hoarder does more do mage to our na¬ 
tional security at a time like this than the 
good that 10 patriots provide by their per¬ 
sonal sacrifices. The slogan so admirably 
puts it, “Hoarding Helps Communism.” The 
blunt fact is that there is no place or excuse 
for hoarders in our national security. 

Yes; hoarding is a direct challenge and 
threat to us in our fight at home—and on 
both parts of that fight—that part of the 
fight against communism, because “Hoarding 
Helps Communism”—and that part of the 
fight for patriotic self-control and personal 
sacrifice, because hoarding is a dcady sub- 
versivo against self-control and personal 
sacrifice. 

The American people are on trial—each 
one of us. Our boys fighting in Korea have 
the toughest role—they arc challenged with 
death and Injury. But those of us here at 
home must face the test of remaining calm 
and keeping our self-control. 

What you and I as civilians do will be 
watched by every Russian spy and Commu¬ 
nist in this country. They will keep a close 
eye on the public’s reaction simply because 
it may Indicate what we will do when the 
going gets tougher. 

If we show signs of hysteria and personal 
selfishness against national Interests—If we 
should show an inability to remain calm, fail 
to practice self-control or to accept even 
minor sacrifices or Inconveniences, Russian 
agents here will probably report back to the 
Kremlin that the American people will be 
an easy prey—or suckers, if you prefer that 
designation—to planned panic and chaotic 
sabotage. 

If we can’t maintain self-control and re¬ 
sist feai’ buying and other panic action 
at this time, what would wc do if Russia 
attacks us with atomic bombs? The Im¬ 
plied answer isn’t a good one. 

But if we show an ability of self-control— 
avoid shortages by keeping our heads and 
buying Just we normally buy, and disregard 
those of our neighbors who talk about the 
smart thing being to stock up on food and 
other commodities—then there will be a 
strong indication to the men in the Kremlin 
that the civilian American public is possessed 
of such courage and determination that they 
cannot be tlirown into panic by Communist 
attacks on this country. 


Such a display of restraint and disciplined 
control of ourselves surely would discourage 
Stalin from any hopes of full exploitation of 
mass panic here. More than that, it would 
help discourage the Communists from mak¬ 
ing an attack, the potential success of which 
would be doubtful, and the potential failure 
of which would appear to be probable. 

This may seem to be a little thing. But 
the little things often betray the big things— 
the little things make up the big picture. 

Our boys In Korea are risking their lives 
for our own protection and even for our own 
convenience. Surely then, it Is not asking 
too much for those of us back home, in the 
comfort of our homes, to practice self-control 
and to resist the temptation to stock up. 

And those who might stock up would find 
in the event of war, that they would bo 
caught up with. The temporary gain they 
might have achieved would be wiped out by 
drastic wartime controls that would ferret 
out the hoarders. And If war doesn't come, 
surely those hoarders will literally be left 
holding the bag with food stocks subject to 
spoilage. 

No one can gain from hoarding food or 
other commodities by Americans—except Joe 
Stalin and his associates. 

It is seldom that 1 make a speech on the 
floor of the United 8tate.s Senate. I don't 
talk unless I have something of importance 
to say. Thursday I made one of my rare 
speeches in the Senate. 

I had something important to talk about. 
I had something to report to the Senate 
about which I had the greatest pride. I was 
talking about my home State of which lam 
always proud. But this time I had unusual 
pride— for I was reporting the Portland plan 
to the Senate. 

What you have started here has given me 
a deep-seated pride that squares my shoul¬ 
ders and makes me stand a little tailor. 
With the Portland plan, you have given new 
and fuller meaning of Maine’s motto of 
Dlrlgo for you are truly leading the way 
and setting the example for the rest of the 
country in the fight against hoarding. 

What you are doing should be an inspira¬ 
tion to the rest of the country—an Inspira¬ 
tion and campaign that I hope will sweep 
the country from Maine to California. I 
shall wear the antihoarding button you have 
given me with os much pride as a soldier 
wears a military medal. I expect that peo¬ 
ple here will clamor to sign the antihoarding 
pledges and obtain their buttons and wear 
them proudly. 

Surely these buttons are no less than the 
badges of the soldiers of self-control. May 
that army of soldiers of self-control in Maine 
grow Into the thousands. May that army 
of soldiers of self-control in our Nation grow 
into the millions out of this first mobiliza¬ 
tion of self-control here in Portland, Maine, 


Yount American Medal Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8,1950 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
Include therein a letter written by Mr, 
Justice Clark on August 2 to my dear 
friend and fellow colleague, the Hon¬ 
orable Frank L. Chelp, of Kentucky, in 
which Mr. Clark congratulates Mr. 
Chelf upon his ceaseless efforts and his 
untiring work to enact into law H. R, 157, 


a bill that would for the first time In 
the history of this Nation recognize the 
youth of America by awarding an appro¬ 
priate medal in whe name of the Congress 
of the United States and presented by 
the President on behalf of Congress for 
outstanding bravery and unusual service 
rendered to a given community. 

For years. Mr. Speaker, the nations of 
the world, including America, have rec¬ 
ognized bravery and valor on the field 
of battle by awarding various medals 
of honor but never, I repeat, has the Con¬ 
gress of the United States heretofore ex¬ 
tended to a civilian of any age such 
recognition. It is fitting and proper, Mr. 
Speaker, that the youth of America be 
awarded this distinction and it is re¬ 
freshing to know that such has been 
made possible by the efforts of Frank 
Chelf, who incidentally is a person of 
sterling qualities and who fits in every 
way that saying that we use so often 
that “to know him is to love him.” 
Frank, as many of us know, wa.s an or¬ 
phan and his interest in the youth of 
America which he has portrayed 
throughout his entire life is so highly 
commendable, therefore it is with ex¬ 
treme personal pleasure that I join with 
Mr. Justice Clark and the membership 
of the House in extending sincere con¬ 
gratulations to our colleague and friend, 
Frank Chelf. It is indeed a job well 
done and long after the President of the 
United States and the Membership of 
this House and Senate have gone on, our 
friend Fi'ank will be remembered for 
being the one who conceived and brought 
about this recognition of the youth of our 
Nation. I again repeat, it is indeed a job 
well done. 


Supreme Court op the United States, 

Washington, D. C., August 2, 1950, 
Hon. Frank L. Chelp, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Congressman: I noticed that the 
v.>img American medal bill was finally ap¬ 
proved by the Senate. 

After working so faithfully on this bill for 
such a long time I am sure It must give you 
great satisfaction to see it finally go through 
and I do want to send my congratulations. 
Much good will come from this. 

With kind personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 


Tom Clark. 

Dear Prank: You certainly deserve great 
rrcflit for this legislation—congratulations! 
It will mean much to young Americans. 

T. C. C. 


State Department Loyalty Inveitigation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record resolu¬ 
tions adopted by Williams Bridge Post 
1070, Department of New Y’ork, Amer¬ 
ican Legion, and various newspaper ar¬ 
ticles. relatin': to IJic investigation of 
the State Department. 
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There beinff no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

t Resolution of Williamsbrldge Post, No. 
1070, Department of New York, American 
Legion j 

Whereas the United States Is now actively 
engaged in a war in the Far East, “police 
action” notwithstanding; and 
Whereas this condition was brought about 
through the disastrous policy of the State 
Department, which refused aid to the Re¬ 
public of South Korea after millions in arms 
and ammunition had been voted for It by 
the Congress of the United States: and 
Whereas gallant American servicemen are 
now dying in the hills of Korea because of 
this lack of arms and equipment to the 
South Korean Army: and 

Whereas the charges of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, a former member of the Marino 
Corps and at present a I^rgionnaire, regard¬ 
ing Communist influence in the State De¬ 
partment have not been disproven to the 
satisfaction of the American people: and 
Whereas the labored report of the Tydlngs 
committee, appropriately termed a “white¬ 
wash,” has fulled to allay the fears of the 
American people by incompletely, incon¬ 
siderately. and Inconclusively terminating its 
investigation and calling Senator McCarthy’s 
charges a hoax and a fraud: and 
Whereas the State Department officials 
named by gennlor McCarthy have failed to 
purge themselves of the Communist taint to 
the satisfaction of the American people; and 
Whereas it would be disastrous to the wel¬ 
fare of this country to continue to allow 
the present State Department officials to 
remain In their positions of Influence and 
continue to shape American foreign policy: 
Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Wllllarasbridge Post, No, 
1070, American Legion, go on record demand¬ 
ing the resignation or dismissal from Gov¬ 
ernment service of Recretarv of Slate Dean 
Achesun, Advisers Owen Lattlmore, John 
Stewart Service. John P. Davies, John Carter 
Vincent, and others of like sentiment still in 
Government service who have had any influ¬ 
ence in shaping American far eastern policy; 
be it further 

Resolved. That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Bronx County American 
Legion, and that it be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the national body through proper 
channels; he it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be dispatched to all Bronx County posts for 
their consideration and similar action. 
Drawn: 

Joseph J. Corrado, 

Finance Officer, 

Approved: 

Fr^vncis R. Mais, 

Co77nnnnder, 
Louis J. Tamijohin, 

Recording Adjutant, 

[From the Washington 1 Imes-Herald of 
August 5. 19501 
Fair Enough 
(By Westbrook Peglcr) 

The great blast of favorable propaganda 
which the New York Herald Trltaurie and the 
New York Times published on two successive 
days, Sunday, July 30, and Monday the 31st, 
vindicating Owen Baltimore and damning 
Senator Joe McCarthy, of Wisconsin, be¬ 
comes the mure interesting and slguiflcant 
on better knowledge of certain facts. 

To summarize this political performance 
In the guise of literary criticism, the Herald 
Tribune and the Times each gave this book 
all of page one of its Sunday book review 
eection plus a breakover and each followed 
this lavish plug for the defense with an¬ 
other vindication of Lattimore the next 
morning. 


The Monday pieces were three columns 
wide and about half the depth of the page. 
None of the four even pretended to confine 
the discussion to the literary quality of the 
work. A token tribute to the art may be 
said to exist in such phrases as "fighting 
book,” “intensely personal story containing 
elements of nightmare” and “it Is a story 
which makes one shiver.*’ 

There Is an assumption that the propa¬ 
gandists who wrote the pieces somehow are 
qua 11 fled to pronounce the last word and 
vindicate him. This is not a new develop¬ 
ment in New York papers. 

The Herald Tribune habitually has plugged 
political issues and personalities distinctly 
to the lett of center, and slurred or ignored 
Issues and writers to the right. 

This book Is advertised as an Atlantic 
Monthly Press book, meaning a book pub- 
lif‘.hed by the press of the Atlantic Monthly 
magazine whoso tendencies have been 
marked and well known to many lor a long 
time, although they occasionally surprise an 
unobservant old client ol the double-dome 
press. 

But beneath this line about the Atlantic 
Monthly Press there is another as follows: 
“Little Brown & Co.. Boston.” 

The editor ol Little, Brown & Co. Is Angus 
Cameron. 

Against the background of McCarthy’s 
charges on the Senate floor and in com¬ 
mittee that Lattimore was a Communist 
and “the top Russian espionage agent in 
the United States,” the political background 
of Mr. Cameron Is unusually interesting. 

A press release of the national Wallace 
for President committee, dated March 23, 

1948, when Wallace had the backing of the 
Communists, names Cameron as a member 
of that committee. 

The program of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, which launched the Wallace 
candidacy, dated October 25, 1947, names 
Cameron ns a sponsor. 

The New Masses, a Communist magazine, 
issue of October 14, 1947, page 24, reports 
that Cameron was a speaker at a protest 
meeting on behalf of Howard Fast, author of 
a eulogy of Tito, the Communist dictator of 
Yugoslavia. Fast had been sentenced to 
prison lor contempt of Congress. 

Cameron was named in the catalog of 1945 
of the Samuel Adams School of Social 
Studies, of Boston, ns one of the trustees. 
This school was cited on the official ll.st of 
the attorney general of the United States 
as communistic and subversive. 

Cameron was listed as a signer of a brief 
amicus curiae presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, October term, 

1949, by a group called The Cultural Workers 
In Motion Pictures and Other Arts, on be¬ 
half ol the so-called Hollywood 10 who were 
sent to prison for refusing to answer whether 
or not they were Communists. 

Cameron was named as sponsor of a din¬ 
ner in honor of Henry Wallace on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1948, after Bubblchcad’s defeat as 
the Communists’ candidate for President but 
before his repudiation of the Communists, 
Russia, and his party on the Soviet invasion 
of Korea. 

Cameron was named as a sponsor of the 
Call for the Bill of Rights Congress, held July 
16 and 17, 1949, which was cited by the At¬ 
torney General as communistic and subver¬ 
sive. This “congress” attacked the FBI lor 
going after Communists. 

Cameron was named on the program of a 
conference held by the Committee for a 
Democratic Par Eastern Policy, January 23 
to 25, 1948. This committee was cited as 
Communist and subversive on the Attorney 
General’s list. 

His name was listed as that of a signer of 
a release from the Council for Pan-American 
Democracy, June 6, 1945. This council was 
cited as communistic and subversive by the 
Attorney General, 


Cameron was listed by the Dally Worker 
as a member of a committee to welcome the 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean 
of Canterbury, on September 22, 1948. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury asked churchmen 
In other countries to Ignore the Red dean. 

In the New Masses, a Communist maga¬ 
zine, dated October 28, 1947, page 2, Cameron 
is named as a sponsor of Mainstream, a Com¬ 
munist quarterly. 

Referring to the list of sponsors for the 
Henry Wallace dinner in September 1949, 
Cameron’s name is found in alphabetical 
order after those of John Abt, a member of 
the Vermont community where Lattimore 
bought a house, who refused to answer under 
oath whether or not he was a' Communist, 
and Harry Bridges. 

Paul Draper’s name follows Angus Cam¬ 
eron’s, and the names ol Frederick Vander¬ 
bilt Field, William Gallmor, the thief, and 
Ben Gold, of the furriers’ union, ensue in 
order. 

This and other information was available 
to Liie propagandists for Lattimore’s book if 
it was not known to them. It Is presented 
for their consideration. It remains to bo 
seen whether their political endorsement of 
Lattimore’s book will be in any way changed. 

(Prom the Washington Tlmes-Herald of 
August 4, 1950] 

Fair Enough 
(By Westbrook Peglcr) 

On Sunday, July SO, the New York Herald 
Tribune and the New York Times devoted 
the whole of page 1 of their respective 
ostensible literary review sections to whoop¬ 
ing propaganda for a self-serving book by 
Owen Lattimore, who had on the Senate 
floor been culled the top Russian spy by Sen¬ 
ator Joe McCarthy. 

In each ca.se there was a break-over into 
the inside pages. 

The Hcraltl Tribune’s Job was done by 
John K. Fairbank, professor ol history at 
Harvard and chairman of the China program 
lor the university’s committee on interna¬ 
tional and regional studies, a loud and 
furious title which may signify little but. on 
the other hand, may signify much. 

The Tlme.s’ article was written by R. L. 
Duffus, described as “a member of the Times 
editorial stafT who writes Irequently on civil 
rights and allied subjects.” 

As thougli that were not enough to bally¬ 
hoo Lattimore’s defense. conslsLing of an¬ 
other monumental disparngement of an¬ 
other earnest campaigner against treason in 
tJie Government, both the Herald Tribune 
and the Times gave the book a double take 
on Monday. 

Each carried a spread the width of three 
normal columns extending from the top of 
the page practically to the fold. 

The tenor was the same and from the 
professional editorial standpoint the.se were 
repetitions and therefore unjustified except 
by a determination of the managements to 
plead Lattlmorc’s cause and discredit his 
accuser. 

Moreover, The Tlmej, in the Sunday book 
section, carried a two-column ad moie than 
half the depth of ihe page quoting from the 
Duffus piece published In the same issue and 
from Fairbank's piece in the H.-T. and stat¬ 
ing, jubilunlly, in each case, that the article 
occupied the front page. Other laudatory 
opinions were quoted from Francis Biddle, 
William L. Shlrer and Edgar Snow. 

Biddle was one of Roosevelt’s numerous 
undistinguished, to say the best of them, 
Attorneys General. He Is remembered for a 
political pilgrimage to Sidney Hillman at one 
of the conventions which nominated Roose¬ 
velt during the time when the CommunlsU 
were permeating the Government, and is a 
committed partisan of the political party 
which is Lattimore’s codefendant. 
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Shlrer la a former run-of-the-mlne re¬ 
porter who lived the easy continental life for 
pleasant years between the wars and became 
a broadcaster, which Is not a learned profes¬ 
sion nor even, on the whole, a respectable 
one from the standpoints of Intellectual and 
political breadth. 

Snow Is a political reporter for the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post for foreign affairs. It 
would have been no more than fair to the 
readers of this advertisement to state the 
facts of the political background of Shlrer 
and Snow. 

The Herald Tribune's policy of log-rolling 
books of a tone consonant with the “liberal’' 
line is well known, having been shown up 
many times over c. term of years. The Times 
is less uninhibited. The tern- '‘liberal’* in 
this usage is a deceptive euphemism. 

Often it is applied to politicians who try 
to impose dictatorial conditions on the peo¬ 
ple particularly through the medium of 
uiUons which ore used us a sub-goveniment 
to set up a despotism under the patronage of 
government. 

CJontlnuing his campaign against Laltl- 
more, whose innocence was proclaimed by a 
vole of three Senators on strict party lines. 
Senator McCaithy last week set forth two 
lnterc.stlng coincidences. 

First, Lattlmore bought a half-interest in a 
house In a region of Vermont secretly infes¬ 
ted' by Communists and notorious New Deal¬ 
ers of the Frankfurter alumni or cult who 
refused to testify whether or not they were 
Communists. 

He lX)Ught it from VHhjalmur Stefansson, 
sometimes known us Bill Stevenson, who was 
named more than 30 times in various con¬ 
nections, but of a general type, in the records 
of the House Committee on Un-Amcrican 
activities. 

Ho soon sold the house and Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy before the Senate identified the 
buyers as uvowed Communists, naming them 
as Ordway and Mary Southard, husband and 
wife. He said Ordway was the Communist 
candidate for Governor of Alabama in 1042 
and Mary a Communist cimdldate for the 
Alabama State Senate In the same year. 

Senator McCarthy thought it significant 
that Lattinioro bought his house from Stef- 
unsson, of all people, and sold it to the 
Southards, of all yieople. 

The blazing Indign.ition of the reviewers 
ol Lattimore's book would be much more 
convincing and ren.ssuring if It hrd been 
expressed in the defense of many individ¬ 
uals who have been damned vnLhout trial 
or proof by otlicr Members and commit lees 
of Congress and by private societies as Fa.s- 
cifts and hate mongers. 

These terms are equally Injurlnus and are 
applied with Intent to smear the victims 
by the process of association and Insinua¬ 
tion often without the slightest evklonee 
of association. The political charaeter.s of 
the seller and the buyers with whom Lattl¬ 
more dealt may be pure coincidence. 

It may be true, us Lattlmore said, that the 
Southards were complete strangers about 
whom I knew nothing and of whom I had 
previously never heard. But, upon exnmhia- 
tlon, that statement still does not exclude 
the possibility set iorlh by Senator McCaii- 
THY that the Southards were put into the 
situation by the Communist Party as buyers. 

That could be a fact even though Latti- 
moro knew nothing about the Southards and 
never had heard of them. 

Senator McCarthy Insisted that the Gov¬ 
ernment files had been stripped of signifi¬ 
cant data concerning many persons and that 
he was denied access to oflaclal Information. 

Withholding Judgment on Lattlmore, I 
argue that the publicity here lavished on 
his book stands In sensational contrast to 
the treatment of George Morganstern's Pearl 
Harbor, Charles Beard’s President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of World War II, and John 
T. Flynn's The Road Ahead. 


Capitai. Circus 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Washington, D. C.. August 7.—A hereto¬ 
fore undisclosed chapter in the fascinating 
coreer of Owen (Ordeal by Slander) Lalti- 
more, which even Senator Joseph McCarthy 
overlooked, has Just come to light. 

It can here be revealed for the first time 
that in the late 1940’s, the Owen Lattlmores 
and a group of Commie suspects, Icft-wing- 
ria, and fellow travelers helped found and 
finance radio station WQQW hero In the 
Nation's Capital. 

Mrs. Lattlmore served on its board of di¬ 
rectors, 

Lattlmore. who stoutly denies McCarthy's 
charges that he is a Communist, recently 
tofjk his ra.se to the people in a book en¬ 
titled “Ordeal by Slander” and published by 
Little, Brown ft Co. In It he writes, “I have 
never advocated the Communist cause, and 
have no Communist connections.” 

The office address listed by Owen and 
Eleanor Lattlmore as stockholders of WQQW 
In 1947 was 1710 G Street NW. Strangely 
enough, this was the identical address at that 
time of the short-lived Committee of One 
Thousand, a group of left-wingers formed 
to smear the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

TELEPHONE NUMBERS 8660 AND 8665 

Apparently the Committee of One Tliou- 
sand and Lattimore's Institute of Pacific lie- 
liitions shared the same suite, since their tele¬ 
phone numbers were District 8CC6 and Dis¬ 
trict 8CG5, respectively. 

The owner of the building was Samuel J. 
Rodman, a lellow stockholder in WQQW, who 
last year refused to niif.wor a long list of 
questions posed by the Un-American Actlvi- 
tie.s Committee concerning Communist ac¬ 
tivities on the ground that It might incrimi¬ 
nate him. 

Rodman’s wife, Bella, who has been ac¬ 
cused before the committee of being a dues- 
paylng member and heavy contributor to 
the Communist Party, wos also a WQQW 
stockholder. Bella, a native of Wurfiaw, 
Poland. Is being cited thl.s week by the Un- 
American Activities Committee for contemfit 
of Congress. 

Both Samuel and Bella Rodman admitted 
making liuavy contributions to the Soutlicrii 
Coiilereiice for Human Welfare, an organizu- 
tiou cited by the committee as suhverslve, 
but Mrs. Rofimiin refused to tell rommittej 
members whether she was a member of the 
Communist Party for fear that it might in- 
crinilnato her. 

Samnol’s brother, Morris Rodman, an orig¬ 
inal trustee of WQQW and its prcbldeiiL since 
the reorgantzatlun last summer, has also irc- 
quently been mentioned in testimony before 
the Uu-i\merlcan Activities Committee. 

Morris Hodmtin. born in Russia in 1903 and 
naturalized in Baltimore In 3028, was per¬ 
mitted by the Federal Communications Com- 
inis.sion August 11, 1940, to take over coiUrol 
of the stock of some 200 stockholders, in¬ 
cluding apparently that of the Lattlmores. 

Another stockholder at the time of the 
Latllmorta’ connection with WQQW was Sol 
B. Minowitz, who, according to public hear¬ 
ings before the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, received $67,000 from the Russian. 
Embassy for printing the Soviet Bulletin in 
his Superior Print Shop, Mrs. Mlnowltz, as a 
fiubpenaed witness, refused to answer 
whether she was a Communist Party member, 
but admitted belonging to the Washington 
Bookshop, an organization cited by the At¬ 
torney General as a Communist front. 

Two more stockholders with the Lattlmores 
were John P. and Bose Leaf Anderson. About 
the former, the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee reported last year: “During the courss 
of the committee's Investigation, it was re¬ 
ported that John Anderson was a member of 
the white-collar branch of the Communist 
Party ol the District of Columbia and thrt 


meetings of that branch of the Communist 
Party had been held in his home." 

ADMIT INVESTING IN RADIO STATION 

It Identified Anderson ns the treasurer and 
an executive board member of the Southern 
Conlerence for Human Welfare and as a 
member of the Washington branch of the 
American League foi Peace and Democracy 
and the Washington Committee for Aid to 
China, both cited as subversive by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Both Mrs. Anderson, who was born in Rus¬ 
sia 59 years ago, and Swedish-born Anderson 
admitted to the committee that they had 
Invested several thousand dollars In WQQW 
and had contributed to the Southern Con¬ 
ference for Human Welfare, but declined to 
say whether they were Communists for fear 
of incriminating themselves. 

"Have you made any large contributions 
for the benefit of the Communist Party?’* 
asked committee counsel, Prank 8, Taven- 
ner, Jr., ol Mrs. Anderson In June 1949. 

“Mrs. Anderson. I refuse to answer. It 
might incriminate me." 

"Mr. Tavenner. Were you a member of the 
white-collar branch of the Communist Party 
In 1944, and the holder of membership card 
634.‘iG?” 

“Mrs. Andfrson. 1 refuse to answer for the 
same reason.” 

“Mr. Tavennfr. Are you a stockholder In 
radio station WQQW?" 

“Mrs. Anderson. Yes, I am." 

In summing up Its Investigation, the Un- 
American Activities Committee wrote, “Dur¬ 
ing the course of the committee’s investiga¬ 
tion of Della Rodman. It was reported that 
she was responsible for the siistulnliig fund 
of the Communist Party of the District of 
Columbia and that she has discussed Com¬ 
munist Party financial affairs with Martin 
Chnncey, former Communist organizer In the 
District of Columbia." 

RECEIVED $2,000,000 FHA LOANS 

Of Samuel Rodman, who was naturalized 
in 1927, the committee wrote, “It was ascer¬ 
tained that he hud been the recipient of 
loans totaling more than $2,000,000, which 
wore to be used in the construction of hous¬ 
ing enterprise.s under permission granted by 
the Federal Housing Authority. 

“During the committee's investigation. It 
was reported that Rodman liad been asso- 
C'*ir,ed with the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
.hat he had attended Communist -Party 
niftetlngs of a public nature, that he had 
made contributions for the benefit tjf tiie 
Communist Party hi the UisUirt of Colum¬ 
bia, through his wife, and that he had dl.s- 
cussed Communist Party affairs with Martin 
Chanccy.” 

Samuel Rodman, a former UNURA execu¬ 
tive in yugc)slavla and Egypt, refused to dis¬ 
cuss his alleged Communist associations but 
denied having been a member of the Cam- 
munlst Party of the United States. Morris 
Rodman has not yet been questioned by the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Neither have the Lattlmores, 


Appointmeiits to the Courti 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement I have prepared 
regarding appointments to the United 
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States courts by President Truman, to¬ 
gether with a letter I wrote to the Presi¬ 
dent 0 -\ August 1, 1950. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and letter wore ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Senator Wiley Condemns President Tru¬ 
man’s Humorous Answer Regarding Over¬ 
loading OF Courts by Democrat Judges 
Mr. President, last Tuesday. August 1, I 
wrote again to the President of the United 
States asking him to correct the terrible 
overloading of Democratic judges on the 
Federal court of the United States. I thus 
renewed a fight which I have waged for some 
years now for the purpose of securing a bal¬ 
ance on the Federal judiciary. I feci that 
now, more than ever belore, It Is important 
that as a symbol of national unity the Presi¬ 
dent begin to appoint able, well-qunlitied 
Republican jurists to posts like the two 
pending Illinois vacancies. 

I {-ointed out In my letter that In 17 years 
since the New Deal came to power, of 192 
Presidential appointments to the bench, 184 
were Democrats and only 8 were Republi¬ 
cans. Such lop-sided unbalance makes a 
larce of our judicial system. 

While this extreme Presidential partisan¬ 
ship might be considered to be the mere 
extension of the old Jacksonian psychology 
•‘to the victor belongs the spoils,’’ 1. for one, 
feel that it Is extremely harmful to the best 
Interests of the American Republic and In¬ 
tolerable in this day and age. I would say 
that if a series of Republican Presidents were 
guilty of the same poor judgment, I wrote 
to President Truman very frankly mention¬ 
ing that my own party has not always been 
farsighted enough to recognize that fact. 
But we all know that two parties’ wrongs do 
not make a right, and besides, never before 
have there been so many court poaltlons, has 
there been such lop-sldednesa, nor have 
Federal judgeships been so important in af¬ 
fecting the lives of 150.000,000 Americans. 

President Truman very kindly and prompt¬ 
ly answered under date of August 4. Now. I 
do want to compliment Mr, Truman and his 
White House secretariat for their real speed 
in answering, considering the fact that the 
President is tremendously busy these days 
with problems arising out of the Korean 
emergency, I say that very sincerely, that 
the President Is to be highly complimented 
for‘his speed In responding. 

TRUMAN response WAS A GRIM JOKE 
I do wish that 1 could supplement that 
compliment and say that the President gave 
some clear-cut indication to me that ho 
would correct this basic grievance, Unlortu- 
nutely no such assurance was lorthcoming. 

I should like to read the President’s brief 
and grimly humorous response: 

“Dear Senator: I read with a great deal 
of interest your letter of August 1 and I am 
more than happy to have your view's on the 
appointment of judges to the Federal courts. 

“It has always been my policy to be very 
careful in the selection of men who sit on 
the Federal bench and I am very glad to have 
your endorsement of that policy.” 

‘•I’.sE regusted" over truman reply 
Now, Mr. President, it seems that Mr. Tru¬ 
man cither did not read my message very 
carefully or that he has such a keen sense 
of ironic humor that he felt he could joke 
about it. Very obviously, I did not, to use 
his words, “endorse his policy.” All in all, to 
paraphrase a certain comedian, “I’se re- 
gusted” over the President’s reply. Seriously, 
I believe that Mr. Truman’s reply will be an 
extreme disappointment to the American 
bar—fair-minded judges and attorneys of 
both political parties—and that, more im¬ 
portant, It Will be a disappointment to the 
American public. 

I say, Mr. President, that we have had 
busine&s as usual, we have had politics as 


usual, and the Chief Executive Insists on 
having patronage as usual even during a war. 

1 want to appeal, therefore, to hla sense of 
justice and his sense of fair play once again. 
I do not make this appeal as a Republican 
for the Republican Party. On the contrary, 
as I pointed out, the mere fact that the Pres¬ 
ident appoints a Republican jurist would not 
of itself necessarily help the Republicnn 
Party. (On the contrary, the President usu¬ 
ally choo.scs a type of Republican who lacks 
the faith of the Republican Party.) 

Be that as it may, I want to appeal for a 
beginning toward the correcting of this de¬ 
plorable unbalance on the Federal courts. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
my letter of August 1 be printed at this point 
111 the body of the Congressional Record. 

United States Senate. 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Auguat 1. 1950. 

Re restoring the balance on the Judiciary, 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

Blair House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President: I am respectfully 
writing to you concerning a matter which I 
have previously taken up on several occa¬ 
sions with yourself and with the Department 
of Justice. I hesitate to Intrude upon your 
busy schedule, recognizing, of course, that 
you are tremendously concerned with a 
thousand and one critical problems arising 
out of the Korean emergency. I present this 
matter however, namely the restoration of 
the balance on the Federal courts, because I 
feel It is of Importance to the prosecution of 
the defense effort as well as being important 
on a long-range peacetime basis. 

As you so* well know, during the last two 
decades, appointments to the courts of the 
United States have been aimost exclusively 
on a partisan, Democratic basis. Thus, dur¬ 
ing the hearings conducted on Supreme 
Court Jufitice Sherman Minton’s confirma¬ 
tion, it was brought out that Irom 1033 on- 
W'nrd, 192 Federal justices had been ap¬ 
pointed and of that number, all but eiglit 
were Democrats. This unbalance Is particu¬ 
larly serious on our Supreme Court, where 
there are eight Democrats and one Repub¬ 
lican In contrast to the period from 1922 
to 1932, when there were six Republicans 
and three Democrats and to the still more 
balanced situation from 1917 to 1921, when 
there were five Republicans and four Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

I wish each of the present justices of the 
Supreme Court long life and good health, 
and it Is obvious that the present unbalunre 
will continue for some time there. But Imjiio- 
lar ns the rest of the Nation’s courts are con¬ 
cerned, lor example, Insofar as the filling of 
the 3 present vacancies on the Illinois bench 
arc Involved, I respectfully submit that In 
the interests of national unity, your admln- 
Lstration would be performing a patriotic act 
in the appointment of a number of ably 
qualified Republican jurists. 

It Is obvious that all of the major war¬ 
time statutes which we will write will sooner 
or later be tested and Interpreted by the 
courts, but how can the millions of Ameri¬ 
cans who voted Republican feel they are get¬ 
ting a square break when the courts are 
obviously completely overloaded by Demo¬ 
cratic appointees? “Business as usual” must 
go out the window during the war effort 
but so should “politics as usual” and “pa¬ 
tronage as usual.” 

I am writing, therefore, not In the Inter¬ 
ests of the Republican Party (because the 
appointment of a few Republican jurists of 
your own selection will actually not do any 
particular good to that party): I am writing 
in the Interest! of the great American tra¬ 
dition of checks and balances. 

It is obvious that the Republican Party, 
When It has been in power, has not always 


exercised the vision and judgment which I 
am now urging. It. too, In the past has 
occasionally been partially guilty of appoint¬ 
ing a dlsproportlo te number of Its own 
members to the courts. But let me point 
out these current circumstances: 

3. Never before have the courts been so 
Important. They are taking up today more 
j omentous Issues affecting more people than 
ever before In American history. 

2. Never before have there been so many 
court positions and has there been such a 
disproportionate overloading of those posi¬ 
tions by members of one political party. 

I believe that any Republican to be con¬ 
sidered for a judl^'lil appointment should 
have the same high standards of— 

Experience and ability; 

Integrity and unassailable honesty; 

Complete devotion to the American Con¬ 
stitution and to the frce-cnterprlse system. 

That I would nsk of Democratic nominees. 

I believe that If you were to appoint worthy 
Republicans—men who are not rubber stamps 
of the Democratic administration but men of 
high independent Republicnn Ideals, If you 
were to do this, your patriotic act would be 
a tremendoiu. shot In the arm for the Ameri¬ 
can people. Just ns the national adminis¬ 
tration should take in varuius Republicans 
In the executive field of domestic and foreign 
policy in order to assure bipartisan unity, 
so 1 believe should Republican Jurists be 
appointed. 

I think that it Is a terrible loss to the 
Nation that In all of these 17 years the mag¬ 
nificent talents of scores of great Republican 
attorneys have been denied to public judicial 
office because they have been frozen out due 
to their political affiliation. 

It is inconsistent for us, I believe, to draft 
39-year-olds into the Army and give them 
a gun, to recruit older workers Into war 
factories and put them behind a machine, 
but to fail to use the tremendous talents 
of these GOP lawyers who could serve with 
distinction on the bench on behalf of the 
Nation in this grave hour of need. 

I trust, therefore, that my appeal will bo 
considered not or a bipartisan basis but on 
a nonpartisan basis in which I assure you 
It is sincerely Intended. Lot us not breed 
cynicism on the part of our people to the 
effect that “to the victor belongs 99 percent 
o. the spoils,” including the spoiling of the 
iiational welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alf.xander Wiley, 


Color Television 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I desire to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record three letters which 
have a bearing on the controversial sub¬ 
ject of color television. The first letter 
is signed by David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board, Radio Corp. of America, and 
is addressed to the Honorable Wayne 
Coy, Chairman of the Federal Commu¬ 
nications Commission. The second let¬ 
ter is written by Mr. Frank Stanton, 
president of Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, to Mr. Coy. The third letter was 
written by me to Mr. Coy. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Radio Corp. of America, 

Nno York, N. Y^Attguai 2, 1950, 
Hon. Wayne Coy, 

CUairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

dear Chairman Coy : We write with refer¬ 
ence to the color television matter which is 
pending bclore the Commission. 

Items have appeared in the trade press 
that there are those who are in fnvur of de¬ 
lay in the disposition of this matter by the 
Commission. 

On behalf of RCA and NBC we wish to re¬ 
iterate t .at we have not and do not favor 
any delay in the establishment, by the I’CC, 
of commercial standards for color television. 
Sincerely yours, 

Radio Corp. of America, 
David Sarnoff, 

Chairman of the Boat'd, 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 

New York, N. Y.. August 4, 1950, 
Hon. Wayne Coy, 

Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The Commission Is 
aware, I believe, that there is talk in indus¬ 
try circles that some groups would welcome 
delay in determination of the color television 
case. 

I would like to underscore what the record 
already makes clear—that Columbia has al¬ 
ways wanted and now wants a prompt and 
definitive decision adopting a system of color 
television and fixing full commercial stand¬ 
ards therefor. We are not and never have 
been in favor of any deferment whatever of 
a definitive color decision. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank Stanton, 

Presidetit. 

United States Senate, 

COMMITTEE ON INTER.STATE 

AND Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1950, 
Hon. Wayne Coy, 

Chairman, Federal Communicalions 
Commission. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: We have noted with 
great Interest copies of letters sent you dur¬ 
ing the last 2 dny.s from two of the lenders 
in the television industry with respect to 
the pending color television decision. Wo 
presume these letters grow out of the cur¬ 
rent rumors and intimations in the trade 
press that a final and conclusive decision Is 
to be postponed indefinitely, using the war 
as an alibi. We put little credence in the.so 
incredible fears. 

These letters from the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System and the Radio Corp. prove 
conclusively once and for nil that the selfi.sh 
interests conspiring for delays are not the 
pioneers who have fought the hard battle in 
the laboratory and expended millions of dol¬ 
lars to make tins amazing recreational and 
educational development available now to 
the American people. 

On the other hand, busybody scandal¬ 
mongers are spreading these stories lor a 
wicked purpose and obviously not in the 
public Interest. They ignore the 9 months 
of tedious, detailed, and searching hearing.^ 
only recently completed—the most Intensive 
ever held by an administrative agency. They 
forget the time and money spent by CTI, 
RCA, and CBS in presenting their cases. 
They overlook the patience, the continuous 
attendance, and the intense study and con¬ 
centration which each Commissioner has 
given the mass of testimony which was pre¬ 
sented in the tense atmosphere of good 
American rivalry and free-cnterprlse compe¬ 
tition. They overlook, loo, the fact that this 
vital matter has been before the Commission 
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for almost a full decade. Any further delay 
will place us far behind the rest of the world 
In this potentially phenomenal Improvement 
of the television ail. 

Most certainly, the Commission now has 
before it all of the basic and scientific facts 
which can be presented. The eminent and 
unbiased committee of scientists, popularly 
known as the Condon committee, has de¬ 
clared unequivocally that color television is 
ready now. Every Member of the Senate is 
receiving a copy of the Condon report with 
a covering letter from mo calling attention 
to its findings. Already, more than 1,100 
copies have been sold by the Government 
Printing Office and Senators arc requesting 
more and more copies for their constituents. 

The employment of the current Korean 
crisis as an alibi for delay by the detractors 
of color television shows how desperate 
they are for any excu.se ior procrastination, 
deferment, or weasely worded proposed find¬ 
ings which would have the deadly effect of 
delay itself. When delay is the objective, 
of course any expedient will serve the pur¬ 
pose but It is wholly unrealistic for these 
selfish interests to seize upon the war needs 
a.s an excuse: it Indicates an utter lack of 
appreciation of the important part played by 
electronics in modern war. The iminediato 
commercial utilization of color television 
could be of vast aid to the defense effort 
in testing jet engine flame colors, observa¬ 
tion of guided mis.siles, surveillance of vari¬ 
ous atomic processes, and in a number of 
other still secret processes and develop¬ 
ments. Wliether or not the Korean con¬ 
flict, or even a major expansion of it, would 
seriously aflect production in the electronics 
Industry is be.side the point. Korea is not 
part of the testimony in the record and even 
11 it were honestly believed that a decision 
for immediate utilization of color could not 
be put into effect because of the war, the 
cotnml.sslon has no duty or responsibility or 
even right to use such an anticipated de¬ 
velopment as a prop lor “no decision now,’* 
or for a proposed or tentative decision, or 
for anything other than a clear-cut defini¬ 
tive decision based on the record before it. 
I am certain that you will agree that to do 
otherwise would subject the commissioners 
to the sharpest criticism. 

However, I find it hard to believe such ex¬ 
pediences will be resorted to when I recall 
that the two most recent Commissioners to 
appear before u.s for confirmation, Messers, 
Webster and Sterling, are firmly on the rec¬ 
ord as favoring a quick and positive decision 
on color television: in fact, they took con¬ 
siderable credit personally lor “pushing'* 
their colleagues into doing something about 
color. The viewpoint of at least tw'o other 
commis.sioners with respect to the advisa¬ 
bility of a speedy and definitive color deci¬ 
sion which would authorize Immediate oper¬ 
ation on existing channels is well known. I 
have such conlideiice In your common sense, 
responsibility to duty, appreciation for effec¬ 
tive public relatioiiG, and deep concern lor 
the general public Interest that I have no 
qualms about your personal position. There¬ 
fore it is obvious that at least a majority 
believes that a decision now would In no way 
prevent luture development of improvements 
in color which could and would bo made ns 
experience is gamed from actual operation 
in the present TV band. 

Consequently, I am grateful to the pres¬ 
ent Commissioners for their constructive ap¬ 
proach to the Imperative need for speeding 
the commercial operation of color television, 
I know the devious character of the oppo¬ 
nents. They have tried to bring pressure on 
Congress also. TTiey will not hesitate to 
confuse the issue, spread false rumors, and 
even attempt to induce Commissioners to 
postpone, equivocate, or hedge. 

You know my deep concern over the color 
question but I am equally as concerned over 
the standing and stature of the Commis¬ 


sion with the Congress and the public gen¬ 
erally. Everyone realizes that the Commis¬ 
sion is Itself before the bar of public opinion 
In this matter. 

In any event, I want it on the record now 
in advance that I have been 1 1 this campaign 
too long to surrender without a struggle. 
If there is any temporizing with a clear-cut 
decision now, the fight must go on until the 
American people enjoy the beneficent gift 
which science already has brought out of the 
laborntory. 

I feel so strongly about this entire matter 
that it seemed wise to write you as I do. 
With my warmest personal regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 

Ed. C, Johnson, 

Chairman, 


Senator Myeri' Washington News Letter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a copy of my Washington 
news letter of August 3, 1950. 

There being no objection, the news 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Prices have risen steadily since April of 
this year, but the rise was gradual until the 
Korean invimlon prompted “scare buying’* 
which sent prices up sharply after June 25 
and has created artificial shortages of goods 
actually available in large enough supply to 
meet our needs. The recent, drastic price 
Increases were caused primarily by a hand¬ 
ful of businessmen who hoped to profiteer or 
to unload “white elephants" Irom their 
shelves—and by selfish buyers who wished to 
hf>ard. The nerchant who sold 50 pounds of 
sugar to a customer shared the guilt equally 
■A nil the hoarding consumer. 

1 unhesitatingly support the principle 
Baruch proposes. Some controls arc needed 
at once, and “stand-by” powers must be 
available lor compreheiiblve rationing, prior¬ 
ities, and ciintrols over wages ind prices. 
Price-control powers must contain provision 
for roll-barks. Stand-by controls Iniluence 
price stability, and can be used quickly If 
and when needed. 

The planned $10,000,000,000 Increase for 
deleiise won’t disrupt our economy. This 
amount would require less than a 5 percent 
expansion in our productive output--and 
since Government spending not connected 
with delense will be curtailed, the net ex¬ 
pansion will be about one-half that 
amount—a task our economy can easily man¬ 
age. However, unnecessary Inventory stock¬ 
piling and consumer hoarding have added 
new "burdens to our Industrial machinery 
and make controls inevitable. 

Our delense program should be paid for as 
we go. We can balance our cash budget and 
reduce inflationary pressures by r combina¬ 
tion of higher taxes, reduced Government 
spending for nondefense programs, and 
tightened credit. Here arc some of the de¬ 
tails. 

A $5,000,000,000 tax increase has been rec¬ 
ommended by the President. I believe the 
Increase should be designed to curb profit¬ 
eering and to discourage unnecessary buying. 
It should also plug loojfiioles in our present 
tax laws. The new tax burden, however, 
should not be imposed on families with low. 
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fixed Incomes who are the worst victims of 
high prices. 

Nondefense Government spending will be 
severely cut. Many needed programs will be 
given lower priorities and work; will be 
slowed up or stopped altogether on many 
federally-assisted programs. Planning for 
public housing and slum clearance work will 
continue so the work may be undertaken as 
soon as conditions permit. Construction of 
Government buildings will be curtailed—and 
some stand-by war plants built during World 
War II will be reopened. But present needs 
call for little new Government construction 
of war plants. Public health programs. In- 
eluding research on polio, caivcer, heart dis¬ 
ease. mental health and others, will be con¬ 
tinued because of tlieir Importance to our 
national health. 

Consumer credit must be tightened. Just 
before the Korean Invasion, Americans 
owed more thsQ $19,000,000,000 for goods 
purchased on credit—the highest level in 
history. Easy credit for Installment buying 
exerts a tremendous inflationary pressure, 
particularly when scarcity rumors stampede 
our stores. Much of this pressure can be re. 
lieved by requiring larger down payments. 

Some shortages will result from our de¬ 
fense expansion. Our steel capacity, as Pres¬ 
ident Truman predicted a year and a half 
ago, has proven Inadequate to meet our com¬ 
bined civilian and new military needs. Plans 
arc being develojTed now, however, fur pri¬ 
vate expansion of our steel production. Steel 
and other critical materials must be assigned 
priorities to assui’o allocation of sufficient 
supplies for defense needs. But unless the 
international situation worsens, present de¬ 
fense needs won’t make serious Inroads into 
production of basic consumer goods. 

Fifty-two members of the United Nations 
have made it clear that aggression won't bo 
tolerated. We’ve acted to counter the Red 
decision to launch an unprovoked attack on 
a free nation. We’ve acted to enlarge our 
dcfcn.«es—and those of other free nations— 
as further insurance against attack at other 
points along the Iron curtain. A bit of belt- 
tightening at home Is called for, but present 
needs are far short of demands of total war. 
If the danger doesn’t spread, our economy 
should bo able to expand quickly to meet our 
combined civilian and defense requirements. 
But to attain success, every American must 
do his part by purchasing only the things 
he must have to meet his Immediate needs. 

Francis J. Myfrs. 


Billions Lost Through Tax Loopholes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 22, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, In cru¬ 
cial times such as these when our expen¬ 
ditures for defense purposes are so high 
in order to safeguard this Nation, many 
of our citizens arc utilizing certain loop¬ 
holes in the tax laws for their personal 
benefit. Although we have no exact 
figures on the amount of taxable Income 
that escapes taxation through these legal 
loopholes, it has been roughly estimated 
that the figure may be as high as $50,- 
000,000,000 annually. 

We are engaged now in a bitter strug¬ 
gle to retain our free and democratic 
way of life. For the past few weeks 
there have been terrific demands on 
Congress for new appropriations for de¬ 


fense purposes, and we shall probably be 
laced with more such requests. This 
means new and greater taxation for all 
of us; that is, all except the tax dodgers 
and the loophole scrutinizers. We must 
put a stop to this most unpatriotic and 
selfish practice. Our tax laws should be 
properly strengthened, all possible loop¬ 
holes eliminated, and drastic measures 
prescribed to deal with tax dodgers in a 
way which would not only make their 
dishonorable practice most unprofitable 
but would expose them to the public. 

Following is a most interesting article 
on the subject by A. G. Mezerik. which 
appeared in the magazine Sales Manage¬ 
ment on June 1, 1950. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

You AND I Abe Tax Suckers—Wanted : Imme¬ 
diate Action by Congress To Plug the 

Legal Loopholes Through Which Billions 

or Income Now Go Tax-Free 
(By A. G. Mezerik) 

A bright radio entertainer has gone to 
Puerto Rico and formed a corporation. In 
Hollywood, a producer and his wife organ¬ 
ized a collapsible corporation to make a 
quickie movie. In Rhode Island, a textile 
executive—in the name of sweet charity— 
pyramided $500 into $4,500,000. Out in Ne¬ 
braska, operators of two of the Nation’s 
largest farms have donated their plantations 
to a foundation. A New York City doctor 
says to hie patient. ’’Would you mind paying 
In cash?” And further down the same street, 
hundreds of men are fresh out of cash, their 
jobs gone. 

If you think all these doings and a lot of 
others—Just as seemingly unrelated—have 
nothing to do with you or your business, look 
at the tax bill which you Just paid. High, 
eh? But the President is talking about the 
need for further iucreascs in taxes, which 
would make the diverse and far-flung activi¬ 
ties of oil men, movie producers and unem¬ 
ployed furriers a matter which, as you will 
soon see, affects your pocketbook. 

Millions—even bilUons—of dollars a year, 
which might otherwise be paid as taxes, are 
sticking to the fingers of people who have 
hud the benefit of strong lobbies in Congress 
or of high priced tax lawyers. If these sums 
wero collected the balanced budget, about 
which everybody talks, might bn achieved. 

Take the case of the oil and the mining 
men. Since 1918 they have had a strong 
lobby and a lot of all-too-compllant Con¬ 
gressmen whose actions have already de¬ 
livered to them a sum well up in the billions. 
Called "special depletion allowance,” this 
gimmick works year in and year out for oil, 
gas, and sulfur operators and. to a lesser 
extent, for miners of metals. 

Starting on a par with the rest of us, these 
men are permitted to deduct their business 
expenses, which is fair enough. But that’s 
only tiie beginning. From his profit for the 
year the operator then deducts any and all 
expenses for developing new wells. After 
that, for as many years as the well produces, 
he deducts 27 V 2 percent of his gross Income 
from the well to help him to amortize his 
capital investment which, you will remember, 
he charged off in his first year. The net is 
that he deducts the expenses of develop¬ 
ing the well over and over again. Behind 
this Is the theory that a natural resource 
has. in contrast to a factory, a limited life, 
for which allowance should be made. 

In practice, the United States Treasury re¬ 
veals that this theory has produced astound¬ 
ing results. One man whose returns from 
1943 to 1947 were analyzed by Treasury offi¬ 
cials earned $10,500,000 from oil and gas 
enterprises, plus almost $4,000,000 from other 
sources during those years. On this huge 
Income he paid a total of $80,000 in all for 
the entire period, the special tax privilege 
making this possible. 


The Treasury pointed this man out as one 
of a group of 10 who, in the 6 years, had a 
combined Income of $47,000,000 from oil and 
gas operations alone, on which all taxes were 
entirely and legally escaped, during a 
period when wartime rates for others with 
$ 1 , 000,000 incomes ran as high as 80 per¬ 
cent. This law applies not only to indi¬ 
viduals but to corporations. The 1947 
figures reveal that total taxes paid on the 
$926,000,000 profits earned by £0 oil and gas 
corporations averaged 10 percent as against 
the 38 percent paid by corporations in other 
fields. In other words, this industry pays 
60 percent less than others must pay. 

How sizable the sums Involved here are, 
need not be left to imagination. Alwoys 
conservative, the Treasury estimates that the 
revenue gain, were this one loophole plugged, 
would bo between $400,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 annually. 

The loophole available to the oil and min¬ 
eral interests is about the size of an airplane 
hangar. 'Hie movie Industry and the radio 
and the c itertainment glamor boys have one 
which, if not nearly so large, is quite as 
effective and more dramatic. They are the 
masters of the “collapsible corporation.” 

The short but nut so simple annals of 
the movie moguls begin, according to Thomas 
Lynch, general counsel of the Treasury, with 
the basic and undeniable premise that tax 
rates for individuals, on ordinary business 
Income, range as high as 82 percent, while 
on long-term gains it la only 25 percent. 
Should a producer make all his pictures 
as an individual, his profits would be taxed 
at the Individual rates. Were he to pro¬ 
duce them through a single corporation, that 
corporation would pay 38 percent, in addi¬ 
tion to which our producer friend would pay 
an individual Income tax on the profits when 
the corporation distributed them. 

Many a producer has avoided these dire 
results by organizing a separate collapsible 
corporation for each picture. Once he has 
completed the single film for which the cor¬ 
poration was organized, the corporation is 
liquidated. Assets arc distributed before 
the first nickel of box office income has made 
its appearance. Since there has been no in¬ 
come, no taxes are paid by the corporation. 
The amount of tax which does subsequently 
get paid by the producer Is based on the 
difference between his cost and the fair mor- 
ket value of the assets distributed by his 
collapsible. When rates are 25 percent as 
against 82 percent, it can—and does— 
amount to quite a chunk of money which 
the Government does not get. 

The bright radio entertainer who moved 
his corporate body to Puerto Rico had some¬ 
thing more in mind than the climate of that 
iRland. He took advantage of another loop¬ 
hole. 

Under an obscure section of the tax code 
an American citizen may obtain, in any of 
our possessions except the Virgin iBlancls, 
complete exemption from Federal income 
tax on his foreign income. Presumably, to 
make this as convenient as possible, there is 
no need for him to remain abro.ad for a spe¬ 
cific length of time. What counts is that his 
income is derived from sources within a 
possession. 

The popular radio personality, acting on 
this knowledge (no doubt conveyed to him 
by a wise old tax lawyer), has moved the os¬ 
tensible Bceno of his operations to Puerto 
Rico and thereby has qualified for this ex¬ 
emption. This entertainer has succeeded In 
gilding his already bright tax exemption lily. 
Before moving to Puerto Rico he entered into 
an arrangement with the government of 
Puerto Rico, under which he agreed to pro¬ 
duce all his radio and television transscrlp- 
tlons and films on that wonderful island, in 
return for an exemption from the Puerto 
Rican Income tax. Xt could be that a radio 
comedian at long last has disproved one-half 
of old Ben Ftanklin's adage: "Nothing is cer¬ 
tain hut death and taxes.” 
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Puerto Rico’s tax exemption has quite nat¬ 
urally uttractod more than 50 individuals, 
among them one ol this country’s largest tex¬ 
tile operators. 

Our possessions have tax advantages not 
only for corporations but ior United States 
Government employes stationed in them. All 
of these employes are exempt from payment 
of Federal Income taxes—although every¬ 
where else in tlie world, including of course 
Inside the United States, our Government 
employes are always subject to tuxes on their 
salaries. 

COST TO TAXPAYERS 

The support of our possessions, especially 
Puerto Rico, costs taxpayers of our country a 
sizable sum every year. In addition to that 
cost, the possessions arc responsible for a 
huge Income tax loss to the Government. 
Taxpayers who have In the past complained 
bitterly about the money voted directly to 
Puerto Rico each year, will not appreciate 
whatever humor there is in this picture. 

Senator Charles W. Tobey, In the process 
of investigating why It was that a large New 
England textile mill was moving to Puerto 
Rico, revealed another method by which 
taxes manage not to find their way to the 
Trea.sury. This is the use of a so-called 
charitable trust—naturally tax-exempt. 
Trusts can be—and have been—set up with 
as small a contribution as $100. 

In the charter, obtainable in almost every 
State, the founder designates himself or 
one of his associates as trustee. If there la 
more than one trustee, there are more asso¬ 
ciates. A trust mii'-.t, of course, have a bene¬ 
ficiary, and therefore this worthy object of 
charity is also named in the charter. How¬ 
ever, any provision for the benetlcinry to 
receive a specilied percentage of the trustee's 
resource.^ or income la strangely lacking. 
This detail, minor in the light of the real 
aim ol tax avoidance, is left to the exclusive 
judgment of tlie trustees. 

Once the charter has been granted, the 
trust swings into high gear to accomplish 
Its real purpose.^. The founder's corporation 
lends siibstantinl sums of money or .seruii- 
ties to the trust. The trustee uses these 
assets for bpeculatlon in the founder’s own 
projicrties or In those which he wants to 
acquire. Protit.s from this speculation are 
tax-exempt, which is ol course the reason for 
all tills activity in the name of sweet charily. 

Operating along these genera] ami com¬ 
pletely legal lino.s, one New England trust 
grew from $500 to $4,500,000 in 11 years. The 
United States Government did not receive a 
cent from all this profit pyramiding and the 
beneficiary received only $60,000. 

The movement Into’the formation of foun¬ 
dations and charitable trusts where profits 
are tax exempt, is on a huge scale and in¬ 
volves huge properties, among them the 
Campbell ranch, the world’s largest wheat 
grower, and the Olfren plantation, the coun¬ 
try’s premier cotton ranch. In Lincoln, cap¬ 
ital of the State of Nebraska, three founda¬ 
tions were recently Incorporated. "ITie orig¬ 
inal trustees Included George W. Diesing, 
Omaha lawyer, who was named president, 
secretary, treasurer, chairman of the board 
of trustees, general counsel and resident 
agent, and the articles of all the foundations 
provided that the funds and business of the 
foundations “shall be managed and con¬ 
trolled by the president and treasurer.” 

Meanwhile, three corporations, the United 
States Wheat Corp., Rancho San Bernardo, 
Inc., and the Rancho San Theresa were set 
up to support the foundations. All were 
founded as nonprofit, charitable enterprises 
claiming exemption from income tax. These 
corporations had not only the benefit of Mr. 
Diesing's participation, but the strength and 
significance added by wheat grower Brig. 
Gen. Tnomus D. Campbell oi Hardin, Mont., 


and cotton rancher Russel Glffen of ChH- 
fornln. 

The United States Wheat Corp. purchased 
the 95,000-acre Campbell Wheat Co. larm for 
approximately $2,000,000. Rancho Sau Ber¬ 
nardo. Inc,, bought the 35,000-ncie San Joa¬ 
quin Valley cotton ranch, owned by Giflen’s 
firm, lor $1,000,000. Capital stock of ttie two 
corporations that purchased the two ranches 
is $10, and it is all held by one of the foun¬ 
dations. One last and not so Kurprlslng fact: 
Brigadier General Campbell and Mr. GUfen 
have been retained by the new owners as 
man.agcrs- -salary unknown. 

On September 10 Representative Mason 
(Republican) blasted the program on Uie 
floor of the Congress by announcing that 
“’I’orn Campbeil's famous wheat ranch in 
Montana has been sold for $2,000,000 and 
its enrning.s which have heretofore been sub¬ 
ject to a 38-percent corporation income tax 
will now go tree.” To which Representative 
Mason added that "doing bu.sincss without 
paving taxes is becoming a national racket.” 

This use of chailty and education as a 
guise for obtaining tax-exemption is pres¬ 
ently under considerable lire. So much so 
that a congressional committee recently was 
ptrlvlleged to hear Royal Little, the genius 
behind the Textron textile charitable trusts, 
recommend that the practice should bo dis¬ 
continued. We, like Mr. Little, are eager to 
lock the barn door now, although wo were 
not In the barn when he w'as and, after all, 
IL was our horse. Nevertheless, belated seil- 
criticism is welcome. 

A little more self-criticism is being heard 
from heads of colleges and universities, 
whose activities in buying and selling real 
estate, making chlnaware and noodles, and 
garnering profits from race tracks and hun¬ 
dreds of other unrelated activities, were de¬ 
scribed in the Decemher 15, 1949 issue of 
Sales Management (Alma Mater Is in Bul^■l- 
iiess Now—Tax Free). 

Harold Stussen, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has publicly deplored these 
activities which not only cost the Govern¬ 
ment about $150,000,000 a year in tax lo.sa, 
hut which represent unfair competition to 
pnvatcly owned businerses. However, tlio 
universities—Including the Unlverblty of 
Pemisylvanta. which own.s the building oc¬ 
cupied by Lit Bros, store in Phllndolphla - 
have not divested themf.elve.s of their hold- 
IngG, nor do they show nign.s of curtailing 
then* march into tauslne.ss and bonking. 

Blvcry one of these methods of not paying 
t.'ixes 18 legal. Of course there are many il¬ 
legal waiys of dodging taxes. Twenty-three 
thousand full-time Bureau of Internal Rev¬ 
enue Investigators check to 5 million re¬ 
turns each year—about 5 percent of those 
fllpq—to find cheaters. But prolessional 
men, like the New York doctor, and iarmers, 
and small-business men who deal chiefly in 
cash are difficult to Keep tabs on. A few 
people will always try to outsmart the Gov¬ 
ernment by lalllng to report cash Income, 
claiming exemption for dependents who are 
dead, falsifying their records or keeping two 
sets of books. 

However, we aren’t terribly worked up 
about small-time evaders. The old game of 
dodging the tax collector is a sport to which 
people of every country have been addicted 
since the first tax collector made his appear¬ 
ance—which must have been a week or two 
after Adam and Eve moved out of the Garden 
of Eden. Our main concern is with the holes 
in the law which make our tax pattern look 
like a sieve. 

Big money Is being lost by these legal loop¬ 
holes. Experts say that more than a billion 
dollars annually could be collected In tax in¬ 
come just by filling the law’s cavities de¬ 
scribed above—which are by no means the 
complete list. This was made startlingly 
clear in statements made by Representative 
Mason and Senator Tobey that as much as 
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$50,000,000,000 annually escapes taxation. 
That there are ways to get more tax income 
without raising taxes is the substance of our 
contention. 

“Ta.xes can and do have an Important 
effect on business conditions and economic 
activity. It should be our constant objec¬ 
tive to Improve our tax system so that re¬ 
quired revenues can be obtained without Im- 
p.alrlng the private Initiative and enterprise 
esMeiitlal to economic growth.” From left to 
right, no one could better or more clearly 
state the ca.se for plugging loopholes and re¬ 
moving wartime excise taxes (a crusade in¬ 
augurated by Rales Management In August 
1949) than dirt President Truman when he 
used the above word.s in his tax message. 
The trouble is nuisance taxes are .still on the 
books and tlie loopholes are as big as ever. 

Meanwhile, congressional committees hold 
one hearing after another in Washington. 
Biininessnien and others trek down to Wash¬ 
ington at their own expen.so to tell their 
stories to Senators and Congressmen. Yet, 
chances seem better than good that con¬ 
structive action on the floor of the Congress, 
which is the only place where action really 
counts, will not happen until and unless a 
lot of mere taxpayers get into the picture. 
They should warn their Congressmen that 
they, the voters who put them in office, are 
serious about getting a tax pattern which 
neither penalizes—as with the excise taxes— 
nor favors—as with the big loopholes—one 
gr')up above another. 


The Steel Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1050 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, an article 
by Richard L. Strout and published in 
liie Christian Science Monitor of July 
26 discusses the important problem of 
our steel capacity and production. We 
all know how vital steel is to our national 
security, as well as for the production of 
goods for civilian uses. Mr. Strout has 
a penetrating understanding of the prob¬ 
lem, and I recommend that all Mem¬ 
bers of this body take the time to read 
his article. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Oh roR Those Steet, Stand-by Pi.ants—An 
Intimate Message From Washington 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Washington.— President Truman has been 
issuing 6-month economic reports to Con¬ 
gress now for over 3 years, and Congress 
sometimes seems to take real delight in 
knocking his proposals on the head. 

Mr. Truman objected to the killing of OPA. 
Congress killed it. Mr. Truman said prices 
would soar. His opponents said, *'Not so.” 
The antl-OPA sentiment whipped up became 
so strong, and the unpopularity of continued 
curbs on civilian buying so intense that they 
affected the 1946 rongres.«iionnl election 
where Mr. Truman’s party lost control of the 
House. 
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Prices soared as Mr. Truman predicted. 
His council of economic advisers in their 
January 1948, statement reported: “The 
abolition of OPA (was followed) • * • 

by the sharp rise of wholesale prices between 
June and December 1946. This was at the 
annual rate of almost 60 percent, one of the 
steepest rises ever recorded. Consumers 
prices rose at an annual rate of 30 percent.'* 

Then again, Mr. Truman repeatedly op¬ 
posed lax reduction. The excess-profits tax 
had been removed when the war ended and 
corporation profits were soaring. The eco¬ 
nomic report of January 1948, mentioned 
that corporate profits had reached a new 
peak in 1947; the report a year later again 
noted that corporate profits tor 1948 had sur¬ 
passed all previous records. Mr. Truman 
argued that some of the profits should be 
skimmed off to pay the cost of the war and 
tliat the budget was not too solidly balanced 
anyway. 

Congress went ahead and cut taxes. It 
overrode a Presidential veto the third try. 
The tax cut was about $5,000,000,000 at a 
time of heavy Inflation, Mr. Truman com¬ 
mented in his July 1949 report. He deplored 
the present deficit of the I’reasury and at¬ 
tributed this to "the untimely tax reduction 
of $5,000,000,000 during the height of the in¬ 
flation against which 1 so strongly advised." 

Another field is steel. Almost from the 
start of the economic reports Mr. Truman and 
his economic advisers have had a running 
controversy with the steel industry. Repeat¬ 
edly the administration has urged steel; (i) 
not to increase prices; and (2) to expand pro¬ 
duction to prevent a bottleneck for Ameri¬ 
can industry, of which It is the mainspring. 
On the "bottleneck" thesis, the CEA was 
recommending "substantial Increases in the 
output of such basic commodities as steel" 
in January 1948. 

Again in its July 1948 report the CEA 
mentioned "the shortages which the national 
defense program will in due course accen¬ 
tuate" and mentioned that "steel is another 
case in point." 

Mr. Truman went so far in his January 
1949 State of the Union message to Con¬ 
gress as to ask "priorities and allocations lor 
key materials in short supply." Specifically 
he urged "an Immediate study of the ade¬ 
quacy of production facilities for materials 
in critically short supply, such as steel. He 
wound up with the proposal that "Govern¬ 
ment loans" be made available if found to 
be needed to relieve such shortages, and with 
the unprecedented recommendation that, in 
extreme circumstances, the Government it¬ 
self should engage in "the construction of 
such facilities directly If action by private 
industry fails to meet our needs." 

In his simultaneous 1949 economic report, 
Mr. Truman declared, "There are shortages 
of supply in certain critical areas which are 
so serious as to impede maximum produc¬ 
tion * * • and to limit programs related 

to national security." 

Did Congress grant Mr. Truman's recom¬ 
mendations? No. No study of production 
facilities was made, and the unprecedented 
proposal to set up stand-by steel plants was 
roundly denounced as "socialistic,” which in 
a sense it was. Such stand-by plants would, 
of course, be of prime military advantage to¬ 
day, 

Fortunately, the steel industry did expand 
Its own facilities to some degree. And short¬ 
ly after the Korean outbreak the big indus¬ 
try announced, January 19. a great billion 
dollar steel expansion program. This will 
bo completed toward the end of 1962, which 
will be fine if the Russians are willing to 
wait. One difficulty is that it takes steel to 
expand steel. The steel expansion program 
Will compete for steel with the Armed Foi’ces 
and civilians in the emergency scramble. 


Streit Forecast Kremlm’t Shift to Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the third of a series of five 
articles by Clarence Streit. editor of the 
magazine Pi eedom and Union, published 
at 700 Ninth Street NW., Washington. 
D. C., and author of Union Now, which 
have appeared in various newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, pointing 
up the urgent lesson which I find Korea 
teaches, namely, that the Atlantic Union 
resolution—Senate Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 57—cannot be passed too soon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Korea’s Lesson: The Free Must Federate 
Sooner 

(By Clarence K. Streit) 

"The trend of recent events in Asia,” Free¬ 
dom and Union warned back in February 
1949. "makes it all the more urgent that the 
democracies which ere now working on an 
Atlantic alliance should meet in a Federal 
convention to work out an Atlantic union 
Instead. This for two major reasons: 

"1. These events prove that the present 
policy of the Atlantic democracies in the 
Pacific is bankrupt; they need a common 
policy there that will honor the ideals of 
individual liberty they uphold at home and 
encourage Aslans to follow the free way of 
life. 

"2. Continued glaring inconsistency of 
their Asian policy with their ideals can only 
encourage communism everywhere, and lead 
the Kremlin to correct one of its most help- 
lul postwar blunders by shifting its major 
pressure from Europe to Asia. . 

"Consider this second point first. The 
Kremlin could hardly have adopted a policy 
more certain to bring the Atlantic democ¬ 
racies to unite than the me it has followed 
since 1945 in Poland, Trieste, Greece, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Germany, and 
brought to a climax by its establishment of 
the Berlin blockade • • •. 

"Instead of taking advantage of this to 
end the fatal dlBunloii of the democracies 
once and for all, by energetically framing a 
firm federation while Soviet pressure facili¬ 
tated this, Atlantic policy-makers have been 
dabbling with western European union and 
Atlantic alliance. Their 'gradualist' approach 
to the Immensely dlfflctfit problem of solidly 
uniting the free is as stupid as the Krem¬ 
lin's blundering, for it is based on the aa- 
sumptlon that the Kremlin will kindly con¬ 
tinue to apply pressure on Europe generally, 
and Berlin particularly, as long as the timid 
statesmen in Washington, London, and Paris 
need this pressure to paint their snail’s eye 
picture of peace ♦ * •. 

"Suppose it (the Kremlin) wakes up soon 
to its present folly. Suppose it seeks to ex¬ 
ploit the latest divisions among the democ¬ 
racies, their longing for peace, their wishful 
thinking ♦ • ♦. The Kremlin can gain a 
good name for magnanimity merely by re¬ 
storing to the western powers their land ac¬ 
cess to Berlin, though this leaves it still in 
the strongest military position around that 
city. Suppose It accompanies this peaceful 
ge.sture with those pleasant noises with 
vhich one sidles up to a Jackass which he 
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means to saddle. • • ♦ Suppose it con¬ 
trasts the mild reaction of the American 
people to Communist success in vast China 
with the alarm caused by Communist suc¬ 
cess in little Czechoslovakia. 

"Such considerations might conceivably 
lead the Kremlin to turn to a policy of con¬ 
ciliation in the west temporarily—long 
enough for it to gain most of the rest of Asia 
by concentrating its aggressive activity there. 
Suppose it did this. Where, then, would be 
the statesmen of the west who depend on 
Russian pressure in Europe, not on any posi¬ 
tive policy of freedom and union, to unite 
their peoples and win the friendship of 
Asians? These statesmen now seek to build 
a solid wall by pouring gravel between con¬ 
crete forms without adding any Internal ce¬ 
ment to hold it together. Where will these 
blundering builders be when Stalin suddenly 
removes the concrete forms he now supplies? 

"In the east, as well as in the west, these 
leaders of the free have failed to provide a 
positive policy for freedom. By this failure 
in the east, they encourage Stalin to con¬ 
centrate on Asia and knock the props from 
under their flimsy building in the west. 

"Lest I be charged with easy hindsight. 
let me cite this excerpt from an article I 
wrote while attending the San Francisco 
Conference that drafted the United Nations 
Charter. It appeared in the Federal Union 
World for June 1946: 

" ‘The leading democracies at the confer¬ 
ence here have given the impression of aim¬ 
ing mainly to maintain or improve their na¬ 
tional positions In the game of balance of 
power politics • • *. 

" ‘They have been sacrificing their good 
names and their basic principles for consid¬ 
erations of material power that are pica>une 
compared to the power they could all gain 
by uniting to advance their common demo¬ 
cratic ideals * * •. 

" ‘Either the democracies must work out 
separate postwar policies in their Pacific ter¬ 
ritories, or they must work out a common 
policy. The former course means dangerous 
divisions among them * • *. 

" ‘Imagine, on the other hand, the effect of 
the democracies deciding to get together in 
a Congress to work out a common program 
to achieve, say, these democratic ends for 
the people of their Southwest Pacific terri¬ 
tory; (1) Self-government and self-deter¬ 
mination within a specified time; (2) Eco¬ 
nomic development to raise the lowest native 
standard of living 100 percent in a specified 
time, while making their raw materials 
equally accessible to all; (3) Free grade 
school education for all native children with¬ 
in a specified time; (4) Long term credits 
to finance this program. 

" 'The mere announcement that a Con¬ 
gress of democracies would be set up to v;ork 
out such a concrete program as this would 
restore confidence in democracy in Asia and 
everywhere, give it the dynamic Impulse It 
now lacks, help shorten the war and secure 
the peace, Improve the European situation, 
and lead toward real Union of the free. 

" 'On the theory that they should not 
unite more closely behind their free prin¬ 
ciples than they could unite with their Rus¬ 
sian ally, the democracies let go the oppor¬ 
tunity the war in Europe gave them (to 
federate). The results are only too visible 
in the Old World and in the muscle-bound 
league that San Fxancisco is now completing. 

" 'In the hope that the more disunited and 
imperallstlc the democracies remain in the 
Pacific, the sooner the Russians will decide 
to give their lives in Asia to save our sons 
(in the then looming invasion of Japan), 
shall we fool away the opportunity we still 
have left?’" 

Korea proves It Is only truer today than 
it was in 1946; The free cannot federate too 
soon. 
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Social Insurance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, Aiicmst 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 2, 
there was published an article by Rich¬ 
ard L. Strout entitled “A Great Social 
Revolution,*’ which I believe deserves the 
attention of every Member of this body. 
In that article Mr. Strout briefly and 
concisely outlines the history of social 
security both in this country and abroad. 
He explains very clearly what social se¬ 
curity has come to mean to our people, 
«and calls this social insurance “one of 
the greatest democratic revolutions of 
our time.” I unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Great Social Revolution—An Intimate 
Message From Washington 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Washington. —I still have somewhere In 
my roll-top desk the front page of a Boston 
newspaper puhUshod a few days before the 
congrca-vional election of 1934, announcing 
in an eight-column banner headline the al¬ 
leged decision of the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion to have all workers wear “dog tags.” 
The stjry wasn’t true, but It was a politically 
effective one. There was even ii picture of 
the nluminum “dog tag” to band free-born 
American workers, each carrying a number. 

The article made It appear that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt W'Jis piLshlng the slave state for all he 
was worth. Presumably It had been kept 
until Just before election day to have maxl- 
mnni political eltect. 

You have to go back to specific little Inci¬ 
dents like that to remember the passion and 
poignancy of half-forgotten times and to ap¬ 
preciate what a long way we have come lii 
a .‘^hoit time. 

Congress has Just voted to extend the now 
well-established social-security system to 
another 10,000,000 people. It is the single 
most important piece of domestic legislation 
of the Eighty-first Congress. The issue has 
passed from violent partisanship into gen¬ 
eral acceptance. Last October 6, the House 
approved the measure by the smashing ma¬ 
jority of 333 to 14. On June 21, the Senate 
passed It by Cl to 2. It Is supported, among 
others, by the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Yet only 15 years or so ago many believed 
they had a sure-fire political issue In opposi¬ 
tion to this unprecedented Federal social se¬ 
curity. These foes reached their climax In 
the 111-fatcd Alf Landon campaign of 1936. 
Mr. Landon, you remember, carried only two 
States. The opposition today Is almost for¬ 
gotten and lies molderlng in musty news¬ 
paper headlines preserved by whimsical ob¬ 
servers of the passing scene who enjoy such 
exrmples of a complete misreading of the 
temper of the times. 

As a matter of fact, the United States was 
about 40 or 60 years behind most of the other 
leading industrial countries in coming to 
social security on a national basis. Bismarck 
started the thing in Germany in 1889. Then 
Britain, under Lloyd George, provided the 
first comprehensive national compulsory un¬ 
employment insurance program in 1911, 


It was fairly obvious to any reasonable 
observer that the United States would fol¬ 
low suit when the need of the optimistic 
young country became more urgent and 
when the advantages of Insurance over the 
almshouse and poor farms became more 
evident. The time came in the disastrous 
1929 crash. By 1932-33 some 16,000.000 
workers were unable to find Jobs. (For 
comparative purposes, with a bigger popu¬ 
lation today In America, there arc only 3,500,- 
000 unemployed.) 

The Idea of social insurance against the 
misadventures of life on a national scale 
was wholly alien to American Individual¬ 
ism. Victor Berger, Boclullst Congressman 
from Wisconsin, had Introduced a bill for 
Federal old-age pensions in 1911, but It 
never got out of committee. “Wasn't this a 
Job lor the States If undertaken at all?” It 
was asked. Mr. Hoover resisted all demands 
for Federal assumption of a share in the 
growing relief burden for 2*2 years, then 
allowed the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration to make loans—not grants—to the 
Stales for relief purposes. That, in a sense, 
really began the whole big movement. 

The Federal Social Security Act finally 
par,sed in 1935. Now It is being expanded to 
include 10.000.000 more workers. Once in 
effect, it is significant that big business has 
swung behind the program. It has done 
thl.s because aggressive trade-unions were 
getting pension clauses written into con¬ 
tracts with Individual firms. Naturally 
enough, the flrm.s want the burden carried 
by everybody rather than by them alone. 

Now, the extended law will cover about 
45,000,000 workers. The law Is less Inclu¬ 
sive than some of the cradle-to-grave sys¬ 
tems in Europe. It will moderate some of the 
bastards of life for low- and middle-income 
groups. It should help to make old age more 
dignified for many, and put a prop under 
purchasing power for the unemployed which 
ill itself may help stabilize the business 
cycle. 

Without doubt, this Is one of the great 
democratic revolutions of our time. 


The Creeping Shadow of Socialism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNItED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President. I recently had called to my 
attention an important address made 
by a friend of mine, Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, of East Orange, N. J., vice 
president of the Edison Cos., before the 
Rotary Club of Wichita Falls, Tex., on 
August 3, 1950. Mr. Stringfellow’s ad¬ 
dress has so much wisdom in it. and is so 
relevant to some of the issues before us 
today, that I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Creeping Shadow of Socialism 
(By George E. Strlngfellow) 

I’m highly compllmeDted to be asked to 
speak before such a line group of publlc- 
spirited, liberty-loving cltizons. It is you and 
men such as you who have made America 
great, and it Is you and men such as you who 
will keep It great, if It is to remain what our 
forefathers envisioned. 


Since politics Invades every segment of our 
human family, I shall speak of politics and 
its Infiuence on our lives. I shall not speak 
In the narrow partisan sense, but rather I 
shall speak in the sense defined by Webster 
ns “the science of government.” I shall sug¬ 
gest what wc citizens must do to Infiuence 
our public servants to save our wsy of life. 

I have selected as my subject the Creeping 
Shadow of Socialism. Extravagance and defi¬ 
cit spending always produce infiation and 
Inilation always produces statlsm In one 
form or another, socialism or communism. 
The difference between capitalism, soclal- 
l.^m and communism Is one of principle. The 
cilirerence between socialism and communism 
is one of degree. Socialism is the bridge over 
which capitalism passes to communism. Cap¬ 
italism produces things for people to divide. 
Socialism divides the product of capitalism 
until there is nothing lelt; then communism 
takes over and chaos reigns. 

I would like to remind you of a very force¬ 
ful statement in George Washington’s Fare¬ 
well Address. It is. “Cherish public credit 
and avoid ihe accumulation of debt.” 

If we continue the accumulation of debt 
we shall destroy public credit. The destruc¬ 
tion of public credit would end our form 
c'f government. The danger of deficit spend¬ 
ing, which, ol course, means the accumula¬ 
tion of public debt, was pointed out very 
force!ully by President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt during the early part of his first term 
when he said, “A government, like a family, 
can spend a little more than it earns for a 
year nr so, but you and I know that the con¬ 
tinuation of that habit means the poor- 
house ” Our Federal Government has con¬ 
tinued that habit for almost a fifth of a 
century. 

Governments go to the poorhou.se when 
they habitually spend more than they earn. 
When governments go to the poorhouse, they 
take their Citizens with them. 

It was Lenin, that patron saint of com¬ 
munism, who said, “Sooner or later we will 
force the United States to spend her way to 
destruction.” It seems to me that during 
the past 20 yeans we have done much to spend 
our way to destruction. During the past 20 
years we have done much to destroy our¬ 
selves financially. The cost of Federal Gov¬ 
ernment 20 years ago was less than $6,000,- 
000.000. The cost ot Federal Government for 
this fiscal year, excluding the co.st of the war 
with Korea, will be more than $45,000,000,000, 
The national debt 20 years ago was less than 
$20,000,000,000. Today It exceeds $357,000,- 
000,000, and the President budi'Cted a $5,- 
000.000,000 deficit before the war W'ith Korea. 
Our Federal budget has been balanced but 
once in the last 20 years. It was balanced 
by the Eightieth Congress. 

If our business were in the red, as the 
Federal Government is and has been for 
almost a fifth of a century, and we told our 
stockholders that we could not balance our 
budget until the volume of business increased 
(as the President tells us, his stockholders) 
our .stockholders would say, “Cut your cost 
or we’ll find new management.” 

When a business runs a deficit for several 
years, it gets into financial difficulty and then 
the courU appoint a receiver who is respon¬ 
sible to the courts. The receiver takes over 
and liquidates the corporation's assets, pays 
its bills, and, If there Is anything left, re¬ 
organizes and staffs it with a set of officers 
who have enough business intelligence to 
live within the corporation’s income. If 
there’s nothing left after paying the bills, 
the firm folds up, the employees lose their 
jobs, and the stockholders lose all they lii- 
vestod in the business. 

When a government runs a deficit for a 
long period of time as ours has, it builds 
up an unmanageable debt, it gets into finan¬ 
cial difficulty and, of course, there is no 
court of law to appoint a receiver for a gov¬ 
ernment ns in the r.asc of a business. A «elf- 
appointed dictator arises and takes over, 
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Dictators are responsible only to their own 
whims. Under such circumstances, the peo¬ 
ple lose their savings, they lose their prop¬ 
erty, and, what Is more Important, they lose 
their liberty. Their way of life is prescribed 
for thrm by a self-appointed dictator. His¬ 
tory bears mute evidence to the fact that 
when n government habitually spends more 
than it takes in. Inflation follows as surely 
os night follows day. The thing that alarms 
me is that we have been unable to balance 
our budget in the height of peaceful pros¬ 
perity. If we can’t balance our budget when 
the Nation is at peace and prosperity reigns, 
we certainly cannot balance It in a depres¬ 
sion or in a war. However, even in war we 
can and must reduce waste. We must re¬ 
duce waste if wo are to avoid Inflation, for 
it will avail us nothing to win the war with 
Russia and lose our way of life through in¬ 
flation. 

We know that It was Inflation that pro¬ 
duced Mussolini; It was Inflation that pro¬ 
duced Hitler; it was Inflotlon that produced 
Stalin; and inflation is certain to produce a 
dictator in America. The buying power of 
the American dollar Is worth about 60 cents 
todoy compared with what It was 20 years ago. 
At the rate it is losing its value. It will not 
take long for the dollar to drop to zero. 
Then we shall have a worthless dollar and, 
of course, inflation. Then we shall lose our 
Republic and all the benefits which our citi¬ 
zens enjoy thereunder. 

On leaving Independence Hall in Phila¬ 
delphia in the late afternoon of September 
17, 1787, following the signing of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, Benjamin 
Franklin was asked, *‘What have we got?’* 
The wise old man replied. “We have got a 
Republic, if we can keep it.” If we are to 
keep our Republic, the greatest form of gov¬ 
ernment ever conceived by the mind of man, 
we mus^ avoid Inflation. 

Twenty years ago the annual cost of Fed¬ 
eral Government was about 76 percent of the 
annual Income of all the citizens of the 
State of California, The annual cost of 
Federal Government this year, excluding the 
cost of the Korean war, will equal the total 
income of every citizen of the States of 
California. Oregon. Washington, Idaho, Ne¬ 
vada, Arizona, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, .Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
and 11 percent of the income of the people 
of Minnesota. 

This creeping shadow of socialism, moti¬ 
vated by Government extravagance, will 
cover the entire country at an early date 
unless our citizens rise up and rebel against 
It. This creeping shadow of socialism, If It 
Isn't turned back, will produce the kind of 
stale socialism here which Britain has to¬ 
day. The Hoover Commission has shown the 
President and the Congress how to save 
$4,000,000,000 a year without affecting our 
war effort. That is 76 percent of the annual 
cost of Government 20 years ago. I would 
suggest that each of you contact the Presi¬ 
dent, contact your Congressmen, and contact 
your two United States Senators and urge 
them to work for the enactment of the 
Hoover Commission's recommendations and 
thus reduce the cost of Government by 
$4,000,000,000 a year. This will help stem 
the creeping shadow of socialism. 

I submit that the Chief Executive of this 
Republic should be a symbol of economy. 
It is he who should set the example for the 
Nation and especially for his fellow admin¬ 
istrators of Government. During the last 
year of the Hoover administration, the White 
House pa 3 rroIl was $127,200. During the last 
year of the Roosevelt administration, the 
White House payroll was $256,431. During 
last year of the Truman administration, the 
White House payroll was $998,254. Many of 
you recall the President's recent nonpolitical 
trip to the Pacific Northwest which cost the 
taxpayers more than a quarter of a million 


dollars. That, I submit, was a wanton waste 
of our money. 

President Truman would lead us to believe 
that he Is against socialism, yet every move 
he makes leads In that direction. “We in 
this country," said the Honorable Harry 
Flood Byrd, senior United States Senator 
from Virginia, one of the ablest statesmen of 
our time, “will be Irrevocably committed to 
state socialism if Congress adopts the follow¬ 
ing Fair Deal proposals advocated by the 
President: (1) Socialized medicine; (2) so¬ 
cialized agriculture; and (3) socialized 
housing." 

Of course, the President does not call these 
projects socialism. His leftist advisers who 
would socialize and communize America have 
other names for them. To call them what 
they are—socialism—would be too forthright 
and too revealing to the public. 

Only you and others like you can roll back 
this creeping shadow of socialism by de¬ 
manding that the Government reduce non¬ 
defense expenditures and eliminate waste 
wherever humanly possible in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. We should demand that our 
Government desist from buying votes with 
the taxpayers’ money through subsidies and 
desist from making RPC political loans, such 
as Lustron, Rattlesnake, and for building of 
gambling joints. 

We have, in my opinion, reached the pe¬ 
riod in our history where men worthy of their 
heritage must lift up their voices in defense 
of the principles of government for which 
our forefathers worked, bled, and gave their 
lives. Sixty years ago someone asked James 
Russell Lowell. “How long will the American 
Republic endure?" That great statesman re¬ 
sponded, “As long as the Ideals of the men 
who made it continue dominant." Those 
who would socialize our people, destroy 
their initiative, and confiscate their wealth 
through deficit spending are not Imbued with 
the ideals that mode America great. 

“I place economy among the first and most 
Important virtues. • • * We must make 

the choice between, economy and liberty or 
profusion and servitude," said Jefferson. “If 
we can prevent the Government from wasting 
the labors of the people under the pretense 
of caring for them, the people will be happy," 
concluded that great statesman. 

The politicians of this Republic have in 
recent years tried to teach our citizens to 
believe that our Government is something to 
live on instead of under. It is that philos¬ 
ophy which has given impetus to the creep¬ 
ing shadow of socialism. It is that philoso¬ 
phy which is accumulating the great public 
debt which will destroy public credit and pro¬ 
duce inflation. It is our duty as citizens to 
tell our administrators of Government at all 
levels, regardless of political label that they 
must eliminate extravagance and live within 
the Government's income. We must tell our 
public oflicials very forcefully that the way 
to cherish public credit is to avoid the ac¬ 
cumulation of debt. Tliat is plainly our 
duty. 

“Duty," said Robert E. Lee, that great 
American patriot, “is the subllmest word in 
the English language. Do your duty in all 
things,** charged this great patriot, '*you can¬ 
not do more and you should never wish to 
do less." 

It la plainly our duty to force our public 
servants at all levels of Government, from 
the President down, to eliminate waste, thus 
avoiding confiscatory taxes. Over 100 years 
ago, Karl Marx said, “There is only one way 
to kill capitalism * * * by taxes, taxes, 

and more taxes." Marx knew what be was 
talking about. He had studied history. 
Waste means high taxes. High taxes destroys 
Incentives; high taxes produce socialism; and 
socialism produces communism. 

The President seems to think the way to 
prevent inflation Is to take the moneys away 
from the people through high taxes made 
necessary by the wastage of public funds. 


The way to avoid inflation is to reduce the 
cost of Government, but this never dawns 
on politicians. 

I should like now to say a few words about 
the threat of communism. The President’s 
Loyalty Board recently stated that they un¬ 
covered only 200 Communists in the Govern¬ 
ment departments in recent years. Someone 
has said that If we could put 200 GI’s in and 
about the Kremlin, Stalin would be whistling 
Dixie in a few months. 

You perhaps recall that two of our Asso¬ 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court recently 
testified as character witnesses for Alger Hiss, 
who was subsequently convicted in a court 
of law of lying about giving State Depart¬ 
ment papers to Whittaker Chambers, a self- 
confessed Communist courier. At the time 
Hiss gave those confidential papers to Cham¬ 
bers he was on the payroll of the State De¬ 
partment. After Alger Hiss had been found 
guilty by a jury of his peers the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, proclolmed that he 
would not turn his back on his friend—a man 
who had turned traitor to his country. 

Acheson has refused to take a definite 
stand against recognition of Red China. He 
has refused to take a stand against seating 
Joe Stalin’s Chinese representative in the 
Security Council of the United Nations, He 
did all ho could to discredit the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist Government which was favorable to 
us and thereby helped Joe Stalin take over 
China and place In slavery 400,000,000 people. 
Of great significance, I think, is the fact that 
the Dally Worker, the principal Communist 
publication In this country, has from time 
to time boon very complimentary of our Sec¬ 
retary of State. 

David Demurest Lloyd, formerly a member 
of the Washington Cooperative Book Shop, 
which is on the Attorney General’s list as a 
subversive organization, and who was lor a 
number of years a member of the National 
Lawyers Guild, which Is listed by the Un- 
American Activities Committee as a Commu¬ 
nist-front organization, at present has an 
office In the White House and is one of Presi¬ 
dent Truman's speech writers. 

Since resigning from the Washington Co¬ 
operative Book Shop and the National Law¬ 
yers Guild, Lloyd has written complimentary 
articles about the traitor. Algor Hiss. 

Most of you will recall that while in search 
of “liberal votes" President Truman referred 
to one oi the most notorious and despicable 
characters of our time, Joe Stalin, as “good 
old Joe." And during that address he ex¬ 
pressed a fondness for that godless man who 
would rule the world by saying, “I like old 
Joe.’’ 

When Alger Hiss was under Investigation 
by the Un-American Activities Committee 
President Truman referred to that Investi¬ 
gation as “red baiting" and he characterized 
It as “red herring." Little wonder that our 
people are not too much impressed with the 
President's most recent appeal to our citizens 
to report any Communists or other subver¬ 
sives to the FBI. 

I have no doubt but that Stalin's agents 
in our Government are reporting to the 
Kremlin dally on our activities and our plans. 
I have no doubt but that Stalin's advisers 
look over these reports daily and make their 
plans accordingly. It is my feeling that we 
have more to fear from Che Communists In 
our Government than from the Communists 
in Moscow. 

We have. I think, reached a period In our 
history where the basic principles upon 
which our Government was founded are 
threatened. They are threatened from with¬ 
in as much, if not more, than from without. 
We should, therefore, support those men in 
public office and those men who seek public 
office who are animated by a sincere desire to 
preserve our way of life. It should make no 
difference with us whether those men call 
themselves Democrats, Bepublicans, or 
Dlxlecrats. 
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Only you and others like you who place the 
welfare of our Republic above partisan poli¬ 
tics can keep the light of liberty alive in 
America. 

May I close my address with this prayer: 

*‘0 God, Our Father, let us not be content 
to wait and see what will happen, but give us 
the determination to make the right things 
happen. Give us the courage to stand for 
something lest we fall for anything.” 


Red Leader Is Very Happy About Minute 
Women—Says They’re on Our Side 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 4, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. I re¬ 
gret deeply the necessity of reporting not 
only that we have a very few Communists 
in western Massachusetts, but that we 
have a particularly obnoxious one who 
describes himself as the secretary of the 
Communist Party of western Massachu¬ 
setts. I can assure my colleagues that 
his following is very limited. But he and 
that following, apparently, do have it 
within their power to mislead otherwise 
decent and loyal Americans with the 
Communist propaganda upon orders 
from Moscow, and it appears he has in¬ 
duced a group of ladies to organize what 
he describes as the Springfleld-Chicopee 
Minute Women for Peace. He is careful 
not to indicate how many ladies have 
joined this organization in support of 
the Communist-inspired Stockholm 
peace petition, but it is apparent from an 
article appearing in the Saturday edition 
of the Springfield Daily News that some 
of them met recently and adopted some 
kind of a resolution of endorsement 
which caused Comrade Llpshircs to re¬ 
port great gratification. 

The article is as follows: 

Red Leader Is Very Haiwy Adout the Mtnute 
Women; Rays Tiiey’rf. On Oim Side— 
Sidney Lip^hires, Area Communist Secre¬ 
tary. Pleased at Support Here for Stock¬ 
holm Peace Petition. Generally Viewed as 
Kremlin Smoke Screen 
Sidney Llpshires, secretary of the Commu- 
iiLst Party ol western Massachusetts, nlloweci 
today that the party has an excellent ally in 
the Springileld-Chicopee Minute Women for 
Pence—an organization which came out 
strongly last night lor the Commuiiist-iii- 
t'pirctl SLockliolm pence pledge. 

Lipshlres said anyone circulating the so- 
called Stockholm peace pledge petition or 
endorsing its aim is on our side. He said 
he would have more to say on the subject 
later on. 

Meanwhile, It was recalled that Represent¬ 
ative John W. Heselton, of Deerfield, had 
urged all true Americans to recognize the 
Stockholm petition as an attempt by Soviet 
Russia to catch peace lovers everywhere In 
the Communist trap. 

Similar warnings agaln.st this spurious 
peace petition—a camouflage designed to 
confuse the free societies and to conceal the 
aggressive policies revealed in the invasion of 
Korea—were issued recently by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
the National Catholic Wclfore Conference, 
and the Synagogue Council of America. 


UNANIMOUS PLEDGE 

Yet a pledge to continue support of the 
campaign to ban production and use of the 
atomic bomb, as expressed by the Stockholm 
petition, was unanimously voted by the Min¬ 
ute Women for Peace, of which Mrs. Clyde H, 
Dorr, of this city, is chairman. 

Meeting In St. John’s Congregational 
Church, the group also endorsed Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru's proposal for a speedy 
solution to the Korean problem, based on 
admission of the Chinese CommunlstB to the 
United Nations, as demanded by Russia. 

In line with the Minute Women’s actions, 
Communist Llpshires said he and his party 
will continue to urge Americans to unite to 
change the present war policy of the United 
States Government. 

Speaking for Communists everywhere, he 
said; 

"We will continue to urge the American 
people to override the veto of President Tru¬ 
man on Indian Premier Nehru’s proposal to 
end the lock-out of China and the Soviet 
Union In the UN. We will continue to back 
Nehru’s plea for a Just and peaceful solution 
lor the war in Korea. 

"We will go on a.sking all peace-loving 
Americans to urge our Government to aban¬ 
don Its plans for atomic war, and to accept 
the outlawing of atomic weapons through 
international agreement." 

UNJUST WAR 

These and other remarks were contained 
in Llps:hires’ first press statement since the 
United States court of appeals upheld the 
conviction of 11 top Communist leaders. Of 
this action he said: 

"The decision of the court goes hand in 
hand with the war program. The unjust and 
undeclared war against the Korean people 
grows more unpopular every day. Increased 
numbers of Americans are shucked by the 
sacrifice of both American and Korean lives 
in order to gunranlee corporation Inve.st- 
ments in the Far East." 

Containing the usual Commie harangues 
against big busine.ss, Wall Street bankers, 
and the monopolists, Llpshires’ statement 
taid the Communists will continue to teach 
and advocate the necessity of replacing the 
worn-out capitalist system v/hich threatens 
to plunge the world into its third W'orld war 
within the la.st 36 yeans. 


Airmail Payments 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
from the Now York Times of Saturday, 
July 29. 1950: 

Airmail Payments 

The full House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will soon vote on the 
question of separating airmail payments 
from Government support of the airlines. 
Such segregation should be made in the In¬ 
terests of business-like handling of this 
phase of the Post Office Department activi¬ 
ties and In the true interests of the airlines, 
whose development and soundness must be 
maintained for the sake of both national 
. defense and economic well-being. The Presi¬ 
dent, in his budget message to Congress last 
January, asked immediate action In this 
matter. The proposal has been supported 


by the Secretary of Commerce, the Post¬ 
master General, the Committee for the 
Hoover Report and many others. The ques¬ 
tion of the desirability of segregation seem* 
to have been determined by a strong weight 
of evidence. These spokesmen have declared 
them.selve.s in favor of the bill (H. R. 2908), 
wlilcli would establish immediately such 
separation of airmail payments and sub¬ 
sidies. 

Nevertheless, at the coming hearing, the 
Commerce Committee will bo asked to choose 
between this hill and House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 331. which would require the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board to make a further study of 
the desirability of segregation and proposes 
that $500,000 be appropriated for the pur¬ 
pose. Its adoption would efl’octively kill the 
whole matter for this session of Congress 
and probably for the first session of the next 
Congrc.ss. We believe that H. R. 2908 should 
be voted out by the committee and passed 
without further delay. 


The Reds Reach for Your Wallet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
in.sert in the Appendix of the Record an 
article entitled, “The Reds Reach for 
Your Wallet/’ written by J. Anthony 
Marcus, president, Institute of Foreign 
Trade, and published in the August 1950 
issue of the American Legion magazine. 

The article is a provocative one which 
all Americans should read. Mr. Marcus 
has spent 24 years on the European 
Continent and knows what is going on. 

Unless, and until Members of Con- 
f-ioss get the facts respecting interna¬ 
tional affairs we cannot react wisely. 

I huve been advised by the Govern¬ 
ment Printinj Office that the article 
slightly exceeds the two primed pages 
allowed under the rule, and that the 
cost of printing it in the Record is $205. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Reds Reach for Your Wallet 
(By J. A*uhony Marcus) 

Very few of us ever stop to think how So¬ 
viet imperiuliam is eating Into our pocketi;— 
rich and poor alike. Every pay envelope is ho- 
Ing rifled by the lnvisi))Ie Kremlin hand. 
Every dividend check is being robbed by the. 
same international brigand. Every grocery 
bag contains less food because a fanatical 
gang at Moscow has decreed perpetual war 
until either they or free men survive. 

Due to the rise of the Soviet counterrevo¬ 
lution against free Institutions in 1917, eco¬ 
nomic normalcy has become a thing of the 
past. Long-range development programs are 
not undertaken, jobs arc not multiplying fast 
enough to take cai J of the ever-rising popu¬ 
lation because Morcow wants conditions to 
remain uncertain, chaotic in order to fish In 
muddy waters. War-weary and Impover¬ 
ished nations must spend huge fortunes on 
armaments to prepare for tiie show-down 
which Lenin, chief architect of the Russian 
slave state, had proclaimed as unavoidable. 

To gain our diplomatic recognition In 1933 
the Kremlin dangled billions in trade for om 
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then Idle factories. We fell for ‘ - and found 
ourrelves cherted and deceived. Soviet pur¬ 
chases actually fell off. With recognition, 
however, came Stalin’s hoped-for oppor¬ 
tunity to liood this country with Industrial 
spies disguised as buying commissions to 
steal our technological secrets In order to 
strengthen the Soviet war jxiteutlal. 

At Tehran and Yalta Stalin cheated Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt by promising peaceful coop¬ 
eration after the war. With men like Alger 
Kiss as his advisers, he was unaware of 
Stalin's strict adherence to the old Russian 
principle: “If you don’t cheat, you don’t 
Ecll.” No sooner were our common enemies 
defeated than, with renewed fury, the Soviet 
Government resumed the perpetual war 
against the democratic nations which is cost¬ 
ing US over twenty-live billions of dollars a 
year. No nation has ever been confronted 
with so deadly and costly an enemy. No na¬ 
tion has ever had less reason to have so little 
understanding of the true conspiratorial na¬ 
ture of its adversary than wo have. 

Bu.by us we are with the humdrum of 
everyday living, we have yet to Bonr.e the 
ruinous economic war with which Stalin 
hopes to weaken ua before launching the 
final onslaught lor the bolslievization of the 
world—a goal which neither he nor his suc- 
cc.sHor will over abandon. 

Stalin knows that a shooting war now 
nijght spell the doom of his regime. Why? 
Because his tyrannical rule h '.s embittered 
against him more than 90 percent of the 
RutJkian people. There is hardly a family 
in Russia which has not had a loved mem¬ 
ber tortured or liquidated by this sadistic 
secret police stale. Ho remembers that in 
numerous (thousands, one might say) Rus¬ 
sian towns and villages the Invading German 
armies were welcomed with open arms, with 
the traditional bread and salt; that by the 
end of the first year of war with Hitler, mil¬ 
lions of Red array men had surrendered to 
the enemy because they had no use fur their 
Communist oppressors. 

If this could happen in a war with a tra¬ 
ditional enemy like the Germans, he knows 
that the desertions could be much greater 
in a war with the United States—the tradi¬ 
tional friend of the Russian people, the 
country which had afforded millions of Rus¬ 
sians a haven and a refuge, the couxxtry 
which had saved millions of Russians from 
famine and epidemics, and in the last wnr 
actually saved them from certain conquest. 

Stalin is therefore turning to his foreign- 
trade monopoly to carry on the war with the 
United States. In recent years we have been 
in a habit of locking the international stable 
after thu horse was stolen. Wc hnve paid 
very dearly for leek of vision and foresight. 
If we fail now to see the true nature of the 
war the totalitarian countries are determined 
to wage against us, there will be no stable 
left to lock. Having had close contact with 
Russia’s forclgu-tradcj monopoly .since 1920, 
I hnve known since 1925 that once backward 
Russia became Industrialized the benefits 
would not go to the domestic consumers to 
help raise their very low standard of living. 
’ In 1940 and 1947. for instance, the Soviet 
Government exported hundreds of thousands 
of tons Of grain to European countries while 
millions Of Rusplans starved because of crop 
falluren. It was done in order to bolster its 
prestige and to keep its stranplchold upon 
large bodies of subversives abroad. With 
millions of men and women in slave-labor 
camps exploited in mines and industries on 
a 12- to 16-hour schedule without pay, 
housed in filthy and unheated barracks, 
dressed In rags and without medical care, 
with the entire Soviet working population 
chained to their Jobs and exploited merci¬ 
lessly, Stalin or hla heir can make their peo¬ 
ple go without the most elementary neoessi- 
ties and dump tbeir industrial or agricul¬ 
tural products abroad to the injury of the 
United States or the other nations not under 
the Kremlin domination. 


In this thirty-third year of the Soviet 
regime the income of the Soviet worker and 
all other segments of the producing popula¬ 
tion Is unbelievably low. While a pound of 
bread is about 41 cents, sugar $1.60, butter 
about $6. a shoddy man’s suit from $120 
to $200, a pair of shoes from $60 to $120, a 
fail coat from $90 to $200, a pair of ladies' 
shoes from $60 to $140, the monthly income 
of an engineer is about $240, a locksmith's 
from $100 to $180, a highly qualified worker 
from $160 to $200. a common laborer from 
$00 to $100, a charwoman $50. 

Since the Ooverument owns all the means 
of production and distribution, the citizen 
must pay the prices demanded or dn with¬ 
out, he must accept the low wages or be 
mercilessly liquidated in a slave-labor camp. 
In disregard of the Russian people's welfare, 
the Soviet Government, when it suits Its 
over-all International game, can dump any¬ 
thing abroad and at any price. 

V / He from time to time Stalin has been 
heralding to the world the false statement 
that he sees no reason why the two systems— 
his and ours—could not live side by side, 
his all-embracing foreign trade monopoly 
has already embarked upon a plan to swell 
the ranks of our unemployed by monopoliz¬ 
ing trade in the conquered satellite countries 
and by dumping. On a national scale, to bo 
sure, the effects arc not as yet felt here. In 
individual American Industries and commu¬ 
nities, however, it is beginning to lay its 
deadly hand on the Incomes of the workers 
and employers alike. And it is not too soon 
to begin looking at least 5 to 10 years ahead. 
A few recent developments are worth 
recounting here. 

Czechoslovakia: In our oldest center of the 
hat industry, Danbury. Conn., thousands of 
workers find their livelihood undermined by 
the dumping of felt hats from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, one of the best Industrialized puppet 
states of Russia. With America a heavy im¬ 
porter of the finer fur for hat felting from 
eastern Europe, our leading source of raw 
materials is now at the mercy of Moscow's 
powerful foreign trade monopoly. Countiug 
on the greedy nature of some Individual 
traders in a free-enterpnse economy, the 
marshals of the totalitarian trade war know 
that not only could they strangle our hut 
Indu.stry by denying us the raw materials, but 
could extract further profits by fabricating 
the hat-i themselves and selling them hero 
Pt prices ftv below our cost cf production. 
This 1.S now going on. and It is only the 
be^'iniilng. 

With America os the world’s largest and 
mo:t efficient producer of shoes, CzeclioBlo- 
vukla is neverUielesB undercjelling us right 
hr'vo in America. Between January l and 
April 1 of tKis year nearly 500,000 pairs of 
si’ch ilioc.5 have been landed in New York 
nt the ridiculous price of 87 cents per pair. 
They are exact copies of American-made 
shoes, and no manufacturer here could pos¬ 
sibly sell them for less than $2,40 to $3.40 
per pair and remain in business. When the 
Czech citizen buys them at home with a 
ration card he must pay the equivalent of 
about $7.60 per pair. On the black market 
they cost around $30. With the country of 
origin concealed, and with some of our re¬ 
tailers conniving to pack them in domestic 
boxes, the American consumer is tricked into 
supporting slave-labor products shipped by 
an enemy government monopoly to the In¬ 
jury of our economy. 

In some Instances the merchandise is sent 
to western European ports for reshipment to 
this country. Recently Czechoslovakia has 
been shipping here large quantities of rubber 
dolls, balls, and Inflatable rubber toys. Large 
shipments of burlaps have arrived from the 
ports of Hamburg and Gdynia (Poland) by 
transshipment from Rotterdam, Holland. 
Glassware, beads, and other manufactured 
Items, as well as permanganate of potash, 
malt for tbe beer Industry, mineral waters, 


etc., have also commenced to move into our 
ports. 

Poland: Despite the fact that most of the 
Polish population is undernourished and im¬ 
poverished. while hard-working Americans of 
Polish origin are sharing their food with 
relatives In Poland by sending them food 
parcels and paying high duties to the Polish 
government In addition, the Polish Commu¬ 
nist government is shipping large quantities 
of canned hams and shoulders, as well as 
many other foodstuffs to the United States 
and other countries. About the middle of 
April, for example, the steamer Mormacclm 
arrived in New York with a large consign¬ 
ment of Polish hams; the steamship Para- 
guay landed considerable shipments of can¬ 
dies and other general cargo. Substantial 
confc'ignments of Polish hams have also ar¬ 
rived recently from British ports. 

China: For generations America has been 
Clumi’s main customer for hog bristles. In 
1948, for example, United States Imports 
from China averaged about $1,842,000 per 
month. They fell to an average of $1,126,4*30 
duidng January-Aprll, 1049, and in January, 
1950, they were 38 percent below the cor¬ 
responding period of 1949, according to 
United States Department of Commerce 
figures. From the same authority we learn 
that the importation of Chinese bristles 
from the Soviet Union rose from a monthly 
average of $17,465 In 1948 to an average of 
$60,000 In the last 4 months of 1949. And 
during the first 6 weeks of 1960, bristles im¬ 
ported from the U. S. 8. R. were valued at 
$865,000—a monthly average of over half a 
million dollars. This represents a rise of 
2.900 percent over the 1948 monthly average 
above quoted. 

With China producing 75 percent of the 
world's supply of hog bristles, and \merica 
Its principal customer, it is quite apparent 
why the Soviet Government would want to 
monopolize this vital raw material. It also 
portends what is ahead of us in our trade 
dealings with Uio formerly free countries 
now slipped behind the iron curtain. One 
by cno all other vital raw materials we have 
been importing from China will be forced to 
move through the rigid Soviet monopoly. 

Take still another highly strategic metal— 
tungsten. The domestic production Is to¬ 
tally inadequate for our steel Industry 
requirements. Of the 17 countries supply¬ 
ing Us with tungsten ores and concentrates, 
about 50 percent of the total imports have 
been coming from China and 18 percent from 
Korea—a total of 68 percent from the Frr 
East, now sxmk In the Soviet cesspool. It 
will not be long before this too will come 
under the domination of the Soviet world¬ 
wide foreign trade monopoly. 

Accustomed, as the Russian Government 
1.S, to selling the most Inferior quality 
merchandise to their captive clientele, and 
living up to the principle of no cheating, 
no selling, the Soviet Government and its 
satellites will stop at nothing to fleece our 
consumers hy misrepresentation, conceal¬ 
ment of facts and falsification of trade¬ 
marks and patent rights. 

For the time being the Soviet super-duper 
foreign-trade monopoly Is compelled to allow 
a certain amount of Independence to the 
recently conquered countries. Busy as they 
are now with fortifying the secret police net¬ 
work In the satellite nations and China, 
modeled after the Soviet brand, preoccupied 
with the rehabilitation of their war-devas¬ 
tated areas, they must postpone for the time 
being the complete integration of all the 
foreign trade of the Communist world. 
When the day of complete Integration ar¬ 
rives—and it Is as Inevitable as the rising and 
the setting of the sun—we will be confronted 
by one colossal monopoly wherever we are 
selling in foreign markets. How do I know 
that this is Inevitable? Of course I am not 
In Stalin's confidence. But there is docu« 
mentary evidence, recently come to light* 
to prove the case: 
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On May 9, 1941» the executive committee 
of the Communist International (the old 
Comintern now renamed the Cominform— 
worked out a blueprint for the future con¬ 
quest of the Balkan countries, for example. 
Section (e) of the first paragraph stipulates: 

“Once power has been seized by the party, 
foreign policy will be laid down by the dip¬ 
lomatic representatives of the U. S. S. R., 
who will receive the necessary directives from 
the Comintern * • *” 

Then paragraph 2 makes this significant 
statement: 

“The country where the central committee 
has recently assumed power should not ap¬ 
ply for Inclusion in the Soviet Union until 
the necessary instructions to this effect have 
been received from the executive committee 
of the Comintern * * 

And who dominates the Comintern—now 
the Cominform? The Kremlin, of course. 
Since the founding of that conspiratorial 
body in Moscow, only two men have thus far 
dared to stand up against Its determination 
to rule the actions of the Communist par¬ 
ties in foreign countries as well as in their 
own country. They are: Benjamin Gitlow, 
the first titular head of the American Com¬ 
munist Party, and Marshal Tito of Yugo¬ 
slavia. Their experience settles for all time 
the question as to whether or not the Com¬ 
munist Party In any country is an indepen¬ 
dent body or a mere branch, a stooge of 
Moscow. 

To listen to Soviet propagandists and their 
parroting American Red Fascists, one would 
conclude that not they but we are the dan¬ 
gerous monopolists, not they but we are in¬ 
terested in subjugating the rest of the world. 
Of eourse the very opposite Is correct. 

One of the first actions of the Soviet 
Government upon coming into power by force 
and violence, and with the aid of a more 
handful of 240,000 followers as Lenin him¬ 
self admitted, was to form the foreign trade 
monopoly. It was Inevitable. Having mo¬ 
nopolized the entire economic Hie of the na¬ 
tion, In fart, having monopolized, too, the 
life of every mnn, woman and child from 
cradle to grave by making of them involun¬ 
tary slaves of the state, there were no longer 
any free enterprisers left to carry on inter¬ 
national trade. Since that day every pur¬ 
chase or sale abroad, no matter how small 
or large, has had to move through the tiny 
eye of the foreign trade monopoly needle. 
And this has given the government a power¬ 
ful weapon against us and the other nations 
not in the Communist camp. 

This weapon is not used against capitalistic 
countries alone. The countries within the 
Soviet orbit are now finding out that the 
Soviet octopus is implacable to friends as 
well as enemies. Yugoslavia was the first 
country to make this discovery and she In¬ 
curred the undying enmity of the Soviet 
hierarchy because she fought it. But the 
other satellite countries are also finding out 
that the true meaning of Soviet friendship 
Is, “You give us everything you have and wo 
give you nothing in return.” 

The Rumanian Government, for example, 
Is compelled to export its entire surplus oil 
and oil products to the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government fixed its own price, based 
on world prices, for these petroleum products, 
which is considerably below the cost of pro¬ 
duction in Rumania. On the other hand. It 
compels the other satellites—Bulgaria, Hun¬ 
gary, and Czechoslovakia—to Import petro¬ 
leum products from the Soviet Union only, 
and charges them Soviet prices, which are 
much higher than world prices. Since these 
countries do not possess sufficient dollar ex¬ 
change to pay for the petroleum products, 
the Soviet Government compels them to ship 
machinery, locomotives, textiles, coal, coke 
and ores. Retaining the best of these Im¬ 
ports for herself. In accordance with the 
Soviet principle “If you do not cheat, you 
do not kH,” it rc"eMs to ELilr.aria, lor ex¬ 


ample, agricultural machinery Imported 
from Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Polish 
coke and ores and Bulgarian coal are re¬ 
exported to Czechoslovakia, and tc? Hungary 
and Rumania. 

Through this double dealing the Soviet 
manipulators are now able to dump Czech 
textiles in India, Bulgarian tobacco in Italy, 
Hungarian and Rumanian foodstuffs to 
western Germany and, as we have seen be¬ 
fore. Chinese hog bristles in the United 
Slates. All thts is affecting the pockets of 
our consumers and our Industries. 

About 100 years ago a frustrated and anti¬ 
social Prussian—Karl Marx—had taught, the 
embittered Lenin of Ru6.sla had imbibed and 
confirmed those teachings, and a man with 
the morals of a head-hunter—Stalin, the 
Georgian—has been parroting ever since in 
hl.s semiliterate Russian that since a capital¬ 
ist country cannot consume all It produces, 
because of the low income of its mtisses, 
It must export or die. Well, then, he would 
meet us with ruinous competition in over¬ 
seas markets, help swell the rank.? of our 
unemployed, recruit them Into the Red-Fas- 
clat movement and ha.sten the collapse of 
our free institutions. 

One might forgive Marx for his now ex¬ 
posed silly writings about the development 
of capitalism. He could not have foreseen 
the miracle of America’s mass production sys¬ 
tem with the lowest unskilled worker en¬ 
joying a much higher standard of living than 
even the highest engineer in Russia. But 
the reiusal of his disciples to recognize the 
superiority of a froe-enterprise economy to 
tlielr totalitarian form can only be ascribed 
to the deranged mentalities of the leaders 
and the blindness of their followers. A rude 
awakening, of course, Is awaiting them. But 
until It comes, we must accept the challenge 
of relentless trade war here and everywhere. 
Defensive measures alone will not suffice, 
We must take the offensive in concert with 
like-thinking nations If possible—alone if 
we must. 

As our continued prosperity becomes more 
and more dependent on International trade, 
both exports and imports, the Soviet in¬ 
triguers arc taking to that channel us a means 
of doing injury to our economy. Through¬ 
out their existence the Russian peoples have 
been accustomed to getting along on next to 
nothing, on a closc-to-aulmal existence. 
On the other hand, their leaders know that 
if Americans suffer a drop from their high 
standard of living, discontent among our 
people will be wndrspread. Although the 
fcJovlels have been in need of consumer 
go(;ds worth tens of billions of dollars 
since 1917, they bought none here or 
anywhere else. Averaging a meager $46,- 
000,000 a year during the 20 years prior to 
the last w.'ir, those purchases were pri¬ 
marily (87 percent, for example, in 1938) of 
our most modern machines and equipment. 
Bamplc units were bought ho their designs 
could be pirated for domestic consumption 
and exported to other countries in order to 
Impress those peoples with “Soviet industrial 
achievements.” Such business was ob¬ 
viously disadvantageous to us and most 
profitable to the Soviet Union. Under the 
hummer blows of this intensified trade war, 
our Government followed the advice of well- 
informed people and since 1948 has cut down 
the flow of strategic machinery and equip¬ 
ment to the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Many loopholes, however, are still to be 
plugged. 

The disappearance of much of the world 
behind the iron curtain has already cut us off 
from markets laboriously developed by our 
people. Of course the Soviet Union would 
like nothing better than to use those coun¬ 
tries as a means to obtaining here the needed 
machinery and equipment. But that is nil 
the Soviets will allow these nations to buy 
from us. As long as they are under the yoke 
of the Kremlin, the satellites won’t take any 


of otir consumer goods. Formerly, before 
Czechoslovakia came under the control of the 
Soviets, we used to sell her 13,000,000 people 
almost as much as we sold Russia’s 180.- 
000,000 in the course of n year. This busi¬ 
ness was profitable to both Czechoslovakia 
and to the United States. The same was 
true of our trade relations with Polan.d— 
until the hand of the Kremlin stopped all 
that “nonsense ” 

It is therefore clear that once the foreign- 
trade war gathers momentum, hundreds of 
thousands of our workers and employees will 
feel the pinch; so will the United States 
Treasury in reduced income-tax receipts; so 
will the stockholders of corporations with or 
without overseas trade. 

This outlook wdll not change as long as 
there is a Soviet Government in Russia. Un¬ 
der the circumstances the reader is bound to 
psk the Inevitable question: Can anything be 
done to remedy the situation? What should 
it be? 

1. Sever trade relations with Russia and 
all the Kremlin-ruled countries. This step 
appears to be inevitable and it would be to 
our advantage to take it now. As Soviet 
military and industrial power grows, ns con¬ 
solidation of human and material resources 
In en.stern Europe and China is accomplished, 
their arrogance, Insolence, and hatred of us 
will express itself In even more serious forms 
than the shooting down of an unarmed 
Aniericaii plane over the Baltic Sea. If need 
be. they will press down still further the 
standard of living of their own people and 
dump their Increased output on world mar¬ 
kets to eliminate us as a competitor. 

Our severing trade relations would bring 
cheer to the enslaved millions and consterna¬ 
tion to their tyrants. Many a time brave 
Russian tunctlonnrlcs have said to me: 

“Mr. Marcus, why do you Americans come 
here to deal with our Government? You are 
enhancing the Kremlin’s prestige, you are 
tightening the noose around your necks.” 

2. Wo must make It perlectly clear to 
Moscow that if diplomatic relations are to be 
continued, it will have to be on a strict reci¬ 
procity basis. Up to now Stiifin’s interpre¬ 
tation of reciprocity has prevailed and it has 
amounted to his saying to us: “You Amer¬ 
icans must do in our country os wc tell you 
to. and we will act in your country as we 
d.’.ninpd well please.” And he has got away 
WKn it. Washington has done considerable 

to our Interests by permitting this to 
go oil with impunity. 

I’he soviet Embassy in Washington must 
nut be allowed to have u single member on 
its bluff more than wc have in Moscow. From 
the Ambassador down their personnel niu.st 
be restricted in their movement about the 
country as ours are In Russia. Under no cir- 
cunustances should they be permitted to ad¬ 
dress public meetings, Is.sue interviews or 
write for publications. Their official publica¬ 
tions hero should be subjected to the same 
searching censorship as ours are In Moscow; 
their cnculatlon must be restricted to the 
number of our magazine copies allowed in 
Russia. 

3. Attacks agaln.st our Government and 
people by the Soviet press and radio must 
be construed as an attack by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, since all means of communication 
arc owned and operated by that Government. 
We must demand and receive cqxial space 
or time in the Soviet press and on the radio 
to answer their slanders and lies against us. 

4. If our just demands are rejected, diplo¬ 
matic relations should be broken off alto¬ 
gether. It is serving no good purpo.^e to us 
and merely affording them a menus of villlfy- 
Ing us to our face and before the whole 
world, 

6 . Stop all relief shipments to Russia and 
the satellites; prohibit the remittance of all 
funds from this country to individuals and 
organizations in the Soviet Union or the 
satellite nations. It all goes to help 
strengtlien the enemy; it impoverishes our 
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people directly ftiid Indirectly by reducing 
their purchasing power. 

Adding insult to injury, we have permitted 
those gangster govermnents to set up right 
here on cur soli ciifltoms stations to fleece 
our people by Imposing duties on food, cloth¬ 
ing, and medicine parcels sent by our kind- 
hearted people to the needy In the Iron-cur- 
tnin countries. It Is indeed monstrous that 
our officials proved to be so stupid or pliable 
ns to overlook such flagrant violation of our 
rights. 

The more we help worsen conditions In 
those countries hy Increasing discontent 
among their masses, the sooner will the 
tyranny be ended. The guns and bombers 
are still in the hands of the people—the 
sons of peasants and workers, the first vic¬ 
tims of the Red nightmare. 

It is futile to leave the conduct of this 
perpetual war with the Implncnble enemy 
to bureaucrats alone. It Is perfectly clear 
that our best and ablest men are still out¬ 
side and not Inside the aovernment. Some 
of the immediate steps should be: 

1. Declare a national emergency until our 
goal of bringing an end to Soviet Impcriul- 
lem Is achieved. 

2. Forge a united nation. There must be 
no room in America for hute-mongcra— 
whether the field be race, color, or religion. 
Whoever engages In such hale-mongerlng is 
as valuable a servant of Red fascism as 
though he were a card-carrying Communist. 

3. Labor and management must pull to¬ 
gether, making a conscientious effort to main¬ 
tain peace and uiiInterrupted production. 
The belated drive against Communist Infil¬ 
tration Into labor unions must be intensified 
and continued until the last bubvcrslve has 
been purged. 

4. Rally the Nation behind the All-Amer¬ 
ican Committee formed at the All-American 
Conference last January, sponsored by the 
American Legion to launch a vigorous cam¬ 
paign agaiiibt the Soviet counter-revolution. 
The Communists arc giving the whole of 
their lives to fomenting unrest and the de¬ 
struction of liberty. Is it asking too mujh 
that the patriotic people of the tjountry give 
the W'hole of thoir lives to preserve and per¬ 
petuate our freedoms? 

6 . Under the diiving and coordinal inrj 
power of a citizens' general staff of the A 1- 
Amcrlcaii Committee, clubs, societies, labor- 
union locals, trade associations, cducatioiuil, 
religious, and fraternal organizatlouR, etc., 
Bliould diBpeii.se with all non-urgent activities 
and devote thcm.selvos to the emergency cam¬ 
paign by contributing funds, ideas, burvlccs 
to the relentless proaecutiun of the war of 
liberation. 

6 . Our millions of naturalized citizens 
must take their places in the front ranks 
of this movement. In America they found 
the liberty uiid opportunities denied them 
ill their native lands. Those whose ances¬ 
tors did not help build the free institutions 
under which they now live bhould deem It 
their sacred duly to help strengthen and pre¬ 
serve those Institutions. 

As one of America’s naturalized citizens, 
I may bo permitted to add that we have 
much to atone for. The CommunlRt move¬ 
ment here la the creation of former Immi¬ 
grants; they still provide most of the leader¬ 
ship and the rank and file membership. Of 
the 4.980 militant subversives, no Icos than 
91.4 percent are of foreign origin or married 
to former immigrants, according to the 
United States Attorney General’s testimony 
before a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee. 
America does not deserve such thanklessness 
on the part of people who have benefited 
from the free Institutions of this country. 
This disgraceful slain must be washed away 
with Indefatigable labor and eacrlflce In the 
cause of freedom on the part of us natural¬ 
ized citizens. 


7. The hundreds of thousands of DPs from 
eastern Europe and Russia are willing fight¬ 
ers in this cause. If we give them the where¬ 
withal. tftey can Inflict some mortal blows to 
the tyranny across the iron cui'tain. The 
partisans who are still fighting In the forests 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia must be 
helped to continue with renewed effort. A 
dozen or more weekly publications must be 
made available to them to reach the masses 
of the allilcted countries. A dozen or more 
powerful radios would be the cheapest in¬ 
vestment to help preserve freedom. The 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet occupation 
troops in Europe must be reached and influ¬ 
enced to carry the torch of liberty Into the 
enemy camps. 

If this were dune we would soon see an in¬ 
crease in sabotage against the tyrannical gov¬ 
ernments. Disorder and confusion would 
follow; as reprisals by the governments 
multiplied, so would the number of embit¬ 
tered and desperate people in the Rod do¬ 
main. The late war helped rip the iron cur¬ 
tain. Millions of Rusbians have seen life 
outside their borders. They know that for 
decades their government lied to them about 
conditions abroad. They have seen with 
their own eyes that even the humblest worker 
lives better than the privileged Russians, 
that thf Soviet oppre.sslve atmosphere is to¬ 
tally unknown outside their borders. Before 
the Soviet government manages to llquldato 
the remnants of the mllUons of former slave 
laborers In Europe and the war prisoners, the 
tide will turn against It. 

The virility, imagination and self-sacrifice 
which has made this Nation great must now 
bo applied to solving our problem No. 1 in 
Russia by renewing hope and bolstering the 
spirit of revolt among hundreds of millions 
of people. In the absence of such a move¬ 
ment they feel abandoned to their fate. 

8 , Stalin's most cherished dream is to place 
the German people with their industrial and 
organizing genius under his heel to help his 
dc.signs for ^wld domination. Americans 
with German family tics, therefore, must be¬ 
stir themselves to help save our freedom 
and their kinfolk o vet seas before It is too 
kto. 

What we fall to do during the next 3 to 5 
years may well decide the fate not only of 
these United States but of civilization. 
Stuhn Is already gaining converts in Ger¬ 
many for another Hapallo agreement among 
the same selhsh former diplomats, militar¬ 
ists and narrow-minded industrialists who 
not so long ago helped bring Hitler to power 
and with him the con.scqucnt German down¬ 
fall. If they succeed this time In cementi'.ig 
a union between the Kremlin and Germany, 
it might well mean the eiid ol all civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Surely there must be within this Nation 
at least 54.000 red-blooded Americans ready 
and willing to match the 51,000 card-carry¬ 
ing Stalinists in the United Slates of 
America, to fight them here and all over the 
world, to bring an end to the Soviet counter¬ 
revolution and thereby forestall the inevit- 
uble third world war. The Red plague must 
be destroyed at its source. 

The hour of decision Is here. Our sacri¬ 
fices are already great and promise to become 
even greater. Yet that need not be the case 
if we only use better Judgment In employing 
the billions we are now spending and the 
effort we are now putting forth. Mediocrities 
In government and civilian leadership must 
give way to the ablest and most imaginative. 
These new leaders must come forward, they 
must give up their present unproductive 
pastimes to devote themselves to the saving 
of their country’s free institutions and world 
civilization. If we do not default, victory 
will be ours. 


Dick Doyle Comes Home 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
serting in the Record a newspaper story 
from the Daily Missoulian, of Missoula, 
Mont., and the Montana Standard of 
Butte, Mont., under date of August 3 and 
relating to Dick Doyle’s athletic exploits 
overseas. 

Dick is one of Montana State Univer¬ 
sity’s great all-time athletes. A fine 
student, an outstanding sports partici¬ 
pant. and a real man, Dick represents all 
that is good in the American youth of to¬ 
day. He Is a credit to his family, his 
school, his State, and his country and we 
welcome him home not because of the 
honors he has received but because he is 
Dick Doyle—a good American boy that 
we are all proud of and from whom we 
expect to hear much in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, the news story follows: 

[From the Daily Mibuouliau and Montana 
Standard of August 3. 1050 J 
Discus Champ Dick Doyle Heads Home With 

Honors, 'Trophies—Montana University 

Ace Had Big Time on Tour 

New York, August 2.—Dick Doyle came 
home loaded. 

No, not that way, buddy. Dick was loaded 
with silver loving cups, crystal vases, Javelins, 
skis, trnck shoes, discuses, and other trophies 
of his Jaunt to Finland with an AAU truck 
and field troupe. 

Dick Doylr is national collegiate discus 
champion. His home Is Missoula, Mont., and 
gitls, we guarantee if he was put in a line with 
niovle stars, crooners, and other glamour 
boys you’d point to him and say: “I want 
that.” 

He’s 6 feet 3 Inches and 195 pounds of 
good looks, charm, and modesty, but don’t 
get the idea he is a Mr. Meek and start to 
push him around. He plays a spot of end on 
the University of Montana football team, 
and his huge right mitt sent a 4yz“pf>^Jnd 
platter spinning 171 feet 6 Inches as he won 
his national title. 

Doylo went to Finland June 20 with 14 
other athletes, Including Fortune Gordxcn 
of Minnesota. Gordlen holds the world rec¬ 
ord for the discus throw, which accounts for 
the fact Doyle won that event In only 8 of 
the 10 meets in which he took part overseas. 

AIMS AT 1952 OLYMPICS 

The 15-maii squad competed In three meets 
as a unit. Gordlen won the discus event in 
two of them, and was unable to take part In 
the third because of a muscle strain, so Doylo 
won that one. After the three big meets, 
Including one at Helsinki witnessed by 13,000 
spectators, the squad split Into small groups 
for barnstorming tours. 

“The people there really are track-minded,” 
Doyles says. “They start training as kids for 
the different events. They’re very fine sports¬ 
men, too, and applauded us wholeheartedly. 

“We all enjoyed the trip tremendously, and 
I’m looking forward to going there for the 
1952 Olympics, if I can make the team, of 
course. ’They we enlarging the beautiful 
white stadium at Helsinki to accommodate 
about 80,000 people and are making plans for 
an Olympic village. 
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“We ate pretty well over there. Vegetables 
and Xrults are scarce, but there Is plenty of 
meat and fish,” Dick winced a little as he 
mentioned lish and you gathered he’d rather 
be an innocent bystander at a gold fish-swal¬ 
lowing contest. 

“The weather, for summer, was quite cool. 
When it got up to 60" you considered it a hot 
day. One night it got down to 42®. They 
don’t use fuel in summer, no matter how 
cold it gets, so we piled into bed with our 
warm-up suits on to keep warm." 

We mentioned that he must have brought 
home eight trophies, as he had told us he 
won eight discus events. 

HELPED BY FINNISH COACH 

“More than that,” ho grinned. "I won a 
couple of 110-mcter hurdle events, too, and, 
oh yes,’’ he added, “I got the honor prize in 
two meets.’’ It developed the honor prize 
was something like a most-valuable-plnyer 
award. The best man In the meet, no less. 

Doyle’s best mark over there was 170 foot 
2 Inches. We suggested he’d probably be 
gunning lor 175 feet now. 

“One eighty,” he corrected. “After what 
Armas VaLste taught me—he’s the Finnish 
Olympic coach—and after watching me ho 
suggested that 1 wasn’t getting enough legs 
into my throws. The advice helped me and 
I’m going to keep practicing on It.’’ 

Dick leturned here last Saturday by nlr, 
toting 132 pounds of bagga«>e, not counting 
a pair of skis and four new javelins, which 
made him look like a man trying to get 
through a revolving door with an armlul of 
trombones. He’ll reload and head for home 
this week end. 


Recommit the Knowland Amendment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
one of the conferees on the social-secu¬ 
rity bill. H. R. 6000, and did not .sign the 
conference report, 1 have received many 
inquiries as to the reason for my refusal 
to sign the report and what course I in¬ 
tended to pursue with respect to the 
report. 

I refused to sign the report because of 
the failure of our House conferees to in¬ 
sist upon the inclusion of total and per¬ 
manent disability insurance and becau.se 
of their acceptance of the Knowland 
amendment, which appears in the Sen¬ 
ate version of the bill. 

I have this day sent to each Member 
of the House a letter which, as briefly 
as I could make it, sets forth my position 
and the course I hope to pursue. 

The letter follows: 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
WashiJWton, D, C., Avgust 8, 1050. 

Dear Colleague: The conference report on 
the social-security bill, H, R. 6000, Is pro¬ 
gramed for House action on Thursday, 
August 10. I was one of the conferees, but 
did not sign the report. If I am recognized 
by the Chair, I shall offer a motion to re¬ 
commit the report with Instructions to the 
House managers to Insist upon the House 
provision for total and permanent disability 
Insurance and to reject the Knowland pro¬ 
vision in the Senate amendment. 

I believe that the Knowland amendment 
itrikes at the foundation of the entire un¬ 


employment-insurance program. Briefly, the 
Knowland amendment: 

1. Makes It possible for a State unemploy¬ 
ment-compensation agency to deprive a 
worker of his unemployment-insurance 
benefits for refusing to be a strikebreaker. 

2. Makes it possible for a State unemploy¬ 
ment-compensation agency to deprive a 
worker of his unemployment-insurance ben¬ 
efits If he refuses work on a job where the 
wages, hours, or other conditions of the work 
offered arc below those prevailing for similar 
work in the locality. 

3. Makes it po.s8lble for a State unemploy¬ 
ment-compensation aeenev to cause a worker 
to lu.se his unemployment-insurance bene¬ 
fits if he refuses work on a Job where he Is 
required to belong to a union or where ho 
might be required to resign Ironi, or refrain 
from, joining a bona fide union. 

4. Compels an unemployed worker, ag¬ 
grieved by an unfair or unjust ruling of a 
Slate administrator, to go to court and ex¬ 
haust every legal remedy In the State courts 
before the Secretary of Labor may act. To 
my mind unemployment-insurance benefits 
should be given during the period of unem¬ 
ployment—not 2 or 3 years Inter, after every 
legal remedy in the Stale courts has been 
exhau.sled. and at his expense. 

5. Will break down the standards estab- 
li.shed by Congress and will substitute there- 
lor the interpretations of the law by the 
courts ol the 48 States. 

6 . Is a threat, In the present Korean crisis, 
to manpower mobilization, as mo.st of labor, 
especially skilled labor, must, ol necessity, 
depend upon uniform interpretation of the 
unemployment-insurance law. 

7 . Is not stopgap legislation as the report 
Indicates. It is permanent legislation—so 
permanent that It can only be tennliiaied by 
rejieal legislation. 

It is to be noted that the deprivation of 
the workers’ benefits as indicated above may 
ho accomplished entirely without any action 
of the State legislature and wholly upon a 
ruling ol an appointed official, tlic State ad¬ 
ministrator. We all know that Jaw Is made 
bv administrative agencies as well as by 
legislative bodies. 

It has been suggested that If the mcition 
to recommit, with ln.structioiis as outlined 
above, is carried, no iurther action will be 
had on the bill during this Congress. I en¬ 
tertain no .such fear, I Jiave too much re¬ 
spect lor the integrity and wisdom and po¬ 
litical sagacity of my fellow conterces to be¬ 
lieve that they would let this bill die through 
their inaction. 

It is quite possible that a simple motion 
to recommit will bo offered, or a motion to 
rccoinmll with certain Instructlonb, but 
without relerencc to the Knowland amend¬ 
ment Either ol such motions will be de¬ 
signed to Irceze the Knowland amendment 
into the bill and will be definitely aimed 
at undermining the entire unemployment- 
insurance program and should he defeated. 

I trust that this explanation will assist you 
In your decision with respect to the Know- 
land amendment. 

Cordially yours. 

Walter A. Lynch, 
Member of Congress, 


Letter From Governor of Puerto Rico 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8,1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 


unanimous consent of the House. I in¬ 
clude herewith the following letter ad¬ 
dressed to me by the Honorable Luis 
Munoz Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico: 

La Fortaleza, Puerto Rico, 

August 1, 1950, 

Hon. John J. Roonf.y, 

House of Kepresentatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Rooney: Both in my 
personal and official capacity and on behalf 
ol the people of Puerto Rico I wish to express 
to you my heartfelt thanks for your partlcl- 
pution in bringing forth favorable action on 
the bill recognizing the right of your Icllow 
citizens of Puerto Rico to approve their own 
constitution. I truly think that this step, 
that speaks so highly of the American demo¬ 
cratic tradition, opens new political possi¬ 
bilities worth while watching by the world 
at large. 

wqth renewed expression of my apprecia¬ 
tion, I am 

Cordially yours. 

Luis Mu^oz MarIn, 

Governor, 

Korea Exposes One of Worst Blunders 
in American History 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP mtciiican 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, 1 include the following article 
by David Lawrence from the Washington 
Evening Star of Monday, August 7, 1950: 
Korea Exposes One of Worst Blunders in 

American History—Those Responsidle for 

Military Weakness Should Be Relieved 
(By David Lawrence) 

V./hat ever the Immediate slgniflcance of the 
Kenoan war, a profound effect on the long- 
i.'iige military policy of the United States 
h:iR been produced. 

Never again can America depend on that 
narrow concept of a one-weapon strategy, the 
failure of whlcli has brought the Nation to 
its senses suddenly to learn that American 
interests can be as gravely Injured by a scrlos 
of local attacks in different parts of the globe 
ns by a blitz at a given point by the large- 
BC.nle forces of an enemy. 

For one of the worst blunders in all Amer¬ 
ican hi lory has been committed. It is a 
blunder inexcusable because It defied the 
plain lessons of history taught In every naval 
or military war college in every nation of 
the world for centuries past. 

The trith is that a nation with global re¬ 
sponsibilities, disregarding the simple fact 
that three-quarters of the earth’s surface Is 
covered with water, Ignored the age-old doc¬ 
trine w^hich called for the stationing of naval 
and military forces at strategic locations out¬ 
side continental United States. America’s 
offensive strength hn.s always been her best 
defense. 

Today Soviet Russia has acquired a vast 
coast line on the mainland of China and la 
reaching down with her land armies to Korea 
and Is plainly threatening Japan, Okinawa, 
and the Philippines. Against this the United 
States has an insignificant fleet In the Pacific 
Ocean. Its air power from floating bases Is 
relatively small. Its fire power from battle¬ 
ships and heavy cruisers for shore bombard¬ 
ment is virtually nonexistent. Its “hunter 
killer’’ defense by planes from small esrriere 
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agfalnst submarines is tragically absent from 
Important sea areas in our line of communi¬ 
cations, though the planes and the shlpa 
have been available for 6 years. 

History shows that sea power is basic to the 
transportation of men and supplies and for 
the effective use of land power and air power 
at the point of trouble. 

NAVT LOSES ITS STATUS 

Whoever, therefore, scuttled the American 
Navy is responsible for today's debacle, hav¬ 
ing deprived the Navy of Its status as a “fleet 
in being" recognized for centuries as a fun¬ 
damental principle of national st Hegy. 
Those responsible lor this mistake in Judg¬ 
ment should be relieved of office—civilian or 
military. 

Whoever took away from the United States 
Army its own airplane units capable of op¬ 
erating always with ground troops-com- 
pelling the Army to rely instead on the inter¬ 
mittent help of bombers or inadequate tacti. 
cal units lurnished by a United States Air 
Force primarily and rightly concerned with 
long-range strategic bombing—should be re¬ 
lieved of office, whether civilian or military. 
For to send a ground army into action with¬ 
out its own air artillery is like sending in¬ 
fantry into action without ground rrtlllery. 

Whoever fostered the idea that land armies 
of the United States could fight nowadays 
without armored divisions of tanks in suffi¬ 
cient numbers should be relieved of office— 
civilian or military. 

Whoever sold Congress the idea that 
America would not need overseas bases— 
floating or fixed—with adequate forces main¬ 
tained constantly In areas of potential trou¬ 
ble distant from our shores should be exposed 
to view now. 

Politeness, personal friendships or sensi¬ 
tivity. partisanship are criminal excuses if 
they stand In the way of punishment of the 
blunderers. No other course will satisfy 
the mothers of the men who are dying in 
Korea nor the mothers of the many more 
young men about to die as a consequence 
of these mistakes. 

WHITEWASH INDICATED 

The Congress shows signs of preparing a 
whitewash. A subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee has been hastily 
appointed with hand-picked partisans, and 
already it has been announced, in effect, that 
past mistakes will be ignored. What a 
travesty on congressional government. Will 
the American people have to punish the 
Democratic Party at the polls next autumn, 
deprive It of its majority status, and accept 
Republican leadership which has also been 
Indifferent If only now to register a protest 
and get the President to clean house? He 
might do it by transfers and camouflaged 
changes in function, but the end result 
should be to get some new military and civ¬ 
ilian planners of strategy at the top. 

America today needs to fix on a new 
long-range policy commensurate with her 
responsibilities in the United Nations. Amer¬ 
ica needs at least 3,000,000 troops with plenty 
of tactical aviation of their own, a naval 
fleet close to what It had in 1045, an Air 
Force of 70 groups for strategic bombing, and 
a mobile force of United States Marines of 
at least 250,000 men to bo stationed in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world where it can be sup¬ 
ported by the sea power and air power. 

These are the real costs of survival. These 
are the elements of a national strategy based 
on the lessons of history and experience. 
The price of peace is never inexpensive and 
the price of survival always is economic dis¬ 
comfort and sacrifice. The tragedies of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the tragedies of 
Italy and France and Germany and Japan 
In modern times attest too plainly from a 
military and naval viewpoint to the dis¬ 
regard by their top commanders or civilian 
rulers of the significant lessons of strategy 
in world history. 


Development of Critical Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESLEY A. D WART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August B, 19SO 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, on July 
31 my good friend. Hon. Ben Jensen, of 
Iowa, made the following statement with 
regard to certain administration officials: 

I want to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that while American boys are 
fighting and dying in Korea, the Truman 
administration has delayed an all-important 
meeting to stimulate much-needed minerals 
and metals production program so that a 
high Government official can travel around 
the country making speeches. 

The Associated Press reports that Interior 
Secretary Chapman has delayed from August 
1 to August 3 a meeting of the Department's 
National Minerals Advisory Council because 
Crow Girard Davidson, the Department’s 
Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, is 
off on a political Junket and will not be in 
Washington on August 1. 

Mr. Chapman notified the 44 members of 
the Advisory Council that the meeting is 
urgent and important. I agree that such a 
conference is urgent and Important. But. 
despite the urgency of the situation and the 
need for wartime speed-up in the develop¬ 
ment of vital minerals and metals now 
needed on the Korean front, Chapman delays 
the meeting in the interest of politics, as 
usual. 

1 believe that the Members of this House 
and the people of the Nation want Govern¬ 
ment officials, particularly those concerned 
with the war effort, to remain on the Job in 
Washington in these serious days. I be¬ 
lieve the people of the country are getting 
sick and tired of the double shuffling of the 
Truman deal, fighting a war with one hand 
and playing politics with the other. 

A delay of 2 days In a program for the de¬ 
velopment; of critical materials Is not only 
shocking, it is criminal. 

The boys in Korea cannot take 2 days off 
from the bombs and the fire of the blazing 
Red tanks. They must stay on the Job every 
second, fighting for the principles of free¬ 
dom and liberty while the Washington bu¬ 
reaucrats delay the war effort with a political 
Junket on the taxpayers* time and money, 
speaking at Democratic rallies in Montana. 
Idaho, and other points. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that at 
least one Montana newspaper editor 
agrees with the gentleman from Iowa 
concerning this political Junket. I in¬ 
clude at this point an editorial from the 
Bozeman Daily Chronicle, which is pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Jefferson Jones: 

Teluno Montana How To Vote 

At a cost of some $500 a day to the tax¬ 
payers of the country. C. Girard Davidson. 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of In¬ 
terior, flew to Great Falls last Friday to tell 
the people of Montana how to vote In the 
coming election. Ignoring the fact that the 
country is at war, Davidson comes into our 
midst to beat political drums and to work 
Indirectly for a socialized authority by which 
the people of Montana can be robbed of their 
constitutional rights and control over the 
State’s water resources. 

It is a sad commentary on the times that 
while fathers and mothers are readying their 
sons for the draft that there are demagogs 
like Davidson in Government who are obliv¬ 
ious of the war and who waste public funds 


in plane journeys, hither and yon, to talk 
twaddle to anyone who will listen. Evi¬ 
dently, It Is to be politics as usual with some 
Government officials this year as American 
01*8 fight to the death to hang on to the tip 
of the Korean peninsula. 

Probably Washington was glad to get rid of 
Davidson for a few days at least. What’s 
$1,500 of the taxpayers dough for a 3-day 
Jaunt to and from Montana If in the expendi¬ 
ture the Interior Department can be rid of 
the individual who has sunk the Department 
to a low In good will throughout the Wefit. 

As a matter of fact Davidson and his poli¬ 
cies are under attack from all sides in this 
country. Only 2 weeks ago Bernard De Veto 
in a scathing article in the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post captioned, **Bhall we let them ruin 
our national parks?’* knocked Interior De¬ 
partment officialdom, including Davidson, so 
breathless that no reply has yet been made. 
Davidson is supposed to have been handling 
national parks for the Interior Department. 

Only some 60 days ago Davidson’s policies 
were the target of the CIO Utility Workers 
Union of America, which in resolutions de¬ 
clared that if Government participation in 
the utility business was permitted to con¬ 
tinue “we will soon have authorities, not 
elected by the people, but appointed, who 
will constitute a supergovernment with con¬ 
trol of practically all the electric power in 
tlie Nation.” To this statement, also. David¬ 
son has been silent. 

But the Davidson policies hit the Interior 
Department its worst blow when the Amer¬ 
ican engineering profession in a sharply 
worded report, through an 80-man commit¬ 
tee, spoke out bluntly against excessive and 
unsound water resources practices, which it 
attributed to competing Federal agencies 
and congressional ’’response to pressure and 
trading” and which called for a halt in fur¬ 
ther authorizations. 

Davidson, it would seem, has enough to 
answer for without taking a $1,600 taxpayers’ 
Joyride into Montana to tell citizens how to 
vote. He could better spend the time in 
sticking to a Job which he was appointed to 
do, and which the evidence shows he has 
neglected. 

Tribute to Alice Carter Oliver by May M. 

Cretiwell 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. 8IENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Miss May Cresswell. State home demon¬ 
stration agent of Mississippi, in regard 
to the outstanding career of Alice Carter 
Oliver, district agent in charge of Negro 
home demonstration work in Mississippi, 
who is retiring from active service. This 
statement from the Extension Service 
Review, a publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, con¬ 
tains appropriate tribute to a woman 
who has served her people for more than 
30 years In an effort to help them improve 
their home practices and living condi¬ 
tions. Her success in this held is widely 
recognized in Mississippi and over the 
Nation, and she Is respected and appre¬ 
ciated by the people of her home State. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Alice Oliver Retires 

(By Moy M. Cresswell, State home demon¬ 
stration agent, Mississippi) 

Alice Carter Oliver, district agent in charge 
of Negro homo demonstration work, 1917 to 
1960, Is retiring this year. She was the first 
Negro home demonstration agent in Missis¬ 
sippi. Her first salary was $1 per year, and 
her first task was to organize groups of 
women and girls to study better homemak¬ 
ing practices on Coahoma County. This was 
in 1917. Less than a year later Alice was 
placed in charge of organizing home demon¬ 
stration work for Negro women and girls in 
the counties of northwest Mlssicsippi. Her 
work was so successlul there that, as provi¬ 
sion was made for the expansion of extension 
work, Alice was named district agent lii 
charge of Negro home demonstration work in 
Mist’is--lppl. 

On March 1, 1946. when the number of 
counties employing Negro home-demonstra¬ 
tion agents had grown to 50, the second dis¬ 
trict agent was appointed. This district 
agent, Daisy M. Lewis, was given 6upervl.sion 
of half the counties: and. like other Missis¬ 
sippi home-demonstration agents, she had 
l:opn selected and trained by Alice Carter 
Oliver. 

The career of Alice Carter Oliver in ex¬ 
tension work has been unique and her serv¬ 
ice outstanding. She was burn In Frank¬ 
fort, Ky., In 1887. the youngest child of Mooe 
and Lucy Carter. She attended Greenhill 
public school in Frankfort and Kentucky 
State College. Later she took advance 
courses at Cheyncy Training School in Penn¬ 
sylvania and at the University of Illinois. 
Alics taught for 6 years in the schools of 
Frankfort, coming to Sunflower County In 
1910 where she engaged In social-service 
work with the Negro people at Stephcnsvllle. 
In 1911 she married Georg H. Oliver, super¬ 
intendent of Negro schools in Clarksdale. 
For a while Alice served us supervisor of homo 
economics under the Jeanes fund and for 
several years taught in the Negro schools of 
Clarksdale. 

George and Alice Oliver were highly re¬ 
spected by both white people and Negroes 
in the county and the surrounding Delta. 
They were le.aders among the Negroes and 
had the confidence of the white citizens of 
that area. Having ob.served the work of 
white home demonstration agents and re¬ 
alizing that her own people might Improve 
their living conditions through work of this 
kind, Alice Carter, In 1917, applied to the 
director of extension, E. R. Lloyd, through 
Susie V. Powell, State home demonstration 
agent, for permission to organize groups of 
rural Negro women and girls In agricultural 
and home-making projects. Alice’s first com¬ 
pensation was $1 per year, with the use of the 
franking privilege. Her first groups were 
organized in Coahoma County. 

She found that the white planters readily 
understood the needs of the Negro families 
and. for the most part, were in sympathy 
with her efforts. Near the end of her first 
year, Alice’s efficient service was recognized. 
She was given a salary and the title of dis¬ 
trict agent In charge of Negro home demon¬ 
stration work. Her district consisted of 17 
counties in north Mississippi. 

Alice visited boards of supervisors and told 
them of her work and of the needs of her 
people. In many Instances she was able to 
convince them that the services of a Negro 
heme demonstration agent would be a val¬ 
uable asset to the county. When asked how 
she, an unknown Negro worker, managed to 
get an audience with these boards, Alice said: 
“Many times I got In through the front door 
of the board room by seeing a supervisor’s 
wife or some other Influential white lady at 
thd back dour. Sometimes she would put 


on her hat and go with me to meet the 
board. 

When Alice accepted the dollar-a-year job 
In 1917, she was the lone Negro home dem¬ 
onstration agent In Mississippi. This year, 
a.s she npw retires, there are full-time Negro 
home demonstration agents in 64 counties, 
working with 21,121 4'-H Club girls, and as 
many adult women. These women and girls 
are striving to Improve their homes and the 
family’s standard of living through the 
adoption of better practices in homcmaklng, 
gardening, poultry raising, and marketing. 
They are learning the importance ul sanita¬ 
tion, of healthful living, and of good family 
and community and race relationships. 
Most of the 64 homo demonstration ageiits 
are college graduates, trained in home eco¬ 
nomics. Some of the older ones who do not 
have their degrees have, nevertheless, had 
special training courses in home economics 
and are strengthened by years of successful 
work in the field and under the supervision 
of Alice Carter Oliver. 

Alice's health has failed now so that she 
must Uve quietly, giving up the hard travel 
bchcdulns which took her into the highways 
and byways ol Mississippi. She retires w’ith 
the respect and affection no only of all the 
Negro extension workers taut of the entire 
extension stall who knew her and have seen 
her work. Her work has been so outstanding 
that often she was called on to go to otlier 
States to tell about the progress of Negro 
extension work in her State. Alice will be 
missed, but she leaves behind her a sound 
organization and a staff of trained conscien- 
tlous workers who have the Interest of the 
Negro people at heart. 

In a farewell letter to the State office, Alice 
expresses her gratitude and her affection 
for her white coworkers in the Extension 
Service. She writes: “It has been n privilege 
to work with you. and I shall always be grate¬ 
ful for the kindness you have shown me 
and the support you have given me in my 
work.” “Please, ma’am,” Alice adds, “call on 
me if I can cv^r be ol service in any way.” 

Alice’s retirement marks the close of a 
useful career. She served with humility but 
with dignity at all times. Her life has been 
an Inspiration to thousands of her own race 
and to us. her coworkers, who have watched 
her tireless efforts, her enthusiasm, and her 
loyalty to her people and tJ her work. 


California Cost Accounting on Arizona 
Reclamation Projects—0ne>CoIumn 

Unbalance Sheet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

o 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, not 
all of us are accountants, and 1 find 
myself confused by the intricacies of 
bookkeeping. It appears to be good 
bookkeeping practice when it is desired 
to present a financial picture of a busi¬ 
ness investment to draw up what is called 
a balance sheet. I have seen such a 
picture but my recollection is that it 
usually has two columns—one entitled 
•‘Resources*' and the other “Liabilities.** 
Lately a new type of bookkeeping picture 
of capital Investment has been presented 
by California authorities which has only 
one column, and since it does not bal¬ 
ance with anything, I presume this new 


calculation might be called an unbalance 
sheet. 

This new picture has been presented 
with reference to the proposed Govern¬ 
ment investment in the central Arizona 
project, embodied in S. 75 now before 
Congress. Congressman Poulson, of 
California, is one who has presented 
this new type of investment picture, as 
v/ill be found in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record, at page A5358 
Congressman Poulson calls the central 
Arizona irrigation pro,iect a fantastic 
proposal, and to try to back up his asser¬ 
tion he pictures it as costing billions and 
mentions an interest cost alone of $2,- 
000,000,000 on the proposed investment 
over a period of 75 years. If that Is the 
whole and correct picture, It is not a 
pretty one; but is it the correct picture? 

Congressman Poulson even has Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior Chapman helping 
him draw up this unbalance sheet it 
would seem, for he says the Secretary 
of the Interior was asked the question 
concerning the amount of interest which 
would accumulate on a given rum—the 
cost of the project—through 75 years 
and that Secretary Chapman said the 
arithmetical amount would be $2,000,- 
000,000. Is Secretary Chapman con¬ 
demning it? Let us see, for it is strange 
in view of the fact that Secretary Chap¬ 
man has given his official sanction and 
approval to this project and urges that 
it be built. A little later I will explain 
how the Secretary of the Interior hap¬ 
pens to be doing this homework in arith¬ 
metic. 

If I were an accountant after this 
new California bookkeeping pattern, I 
could draw up an unbalance sheet on 
numerous great capital investments, 
some in California, but to begin, let us 
consider Thomas Jefferson’s investment 
of $15,000,000 in the year 1803 in a piece 
of real estate west of the Mississippi 
River, known as Louisiana. If this un¬ 
balance sheet is to be the California one- 
I’.olumn affair, we must compute the in¬ 
terest which would accrue on $15,000,- 
000 at say 4 percent compounded semi¬ 
annually from 1803 to the present date. 
A mathematician tells me that $15,000,- 
000 so invested through 147 years would 
amount to $5,269,000,000, which of 
course must show as a loss to the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer on this investment. 
Therefore, from this California type of 
accounting, we must conclude that that 
real estate project was a serious mistake 
and a financial blunder of the first order. 

I always supposed that big corpora¬ 
tions under our private enterprise sys¬ 
tem commonly borrow money thus 
creating an interest bearing debt in or¬ 
der to carry on their business venture 
but this California Interest cost calcula¬ 
tion has me confused. Let us take the 
biggest corporation in California, or to 
be specific, we might take the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, which has been or¬ 
ganized for perhaps 75 years. That 
great railroad company no doubt has 
outstanding bonds representing th(5 
money it has borrowed and those bonds 
undoubtedly bear interest. Would Con¬ 
gressman Poulson picture the financial 
worth of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co. by drawing up one of his unbalance 
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sheets for this great corporation show¬ 
ing only one column and have that made 
up only of the total amount of interest 
which the railroad company has paid 
out or was obligated to pay out on its 
borrowed money? If so I fear that great 
railroad company would not seek his 
services to present such a sheet, for it 
would not be a pretty picture either to 
the owners or to any financially minded 
person and certainly not to investors. 

However, I shall not attempt levity 
to match the Californian’s sophistry. 
The utter absurdity is apparent of charg¬ 
ing up the possible Interest on any good 
investment and presenting it as a half 
statement without any consideration 
whatsoever being given to the far greater 
offsetting benefits. These counterbal¬ 
ancing benefits are in wealth-creating, 
taxpaying, social, and economic cultural 
developments which make the money 
cost seem small in comparison even to 
the money returns. Yet this distorted 
half picture is the type of figuring the 
new accountancy which this school of 
obstructionists in Los Angeles are pre¬ 
senting to Congress and to the country 
concerning irrigation projects in Ari¬ 
zona. I wonder how many people are 
being fooled by such a distorted, half¬ 
way presentation of these economic and 
financial facts. 

When Secretary Chapman computed 
some interest costs in relation to the 
seventeenth question which the Califor¬ 
nians submitted to him about the in¬ 
terest charge on the central Arizona 
project, he merely performed what any 
mathematician would do in computing 
a problem in arithmetic, but he did not 
say thereby that the investment was 
fantastic or unworthy. If I had asked 
the Secretary how much interest $15,- 
000.000 Invested in Louisiana would have 
accumulated in 147 years at a certain 
stated rate of interest, he would have 
answered $5,269,168,668 correctly, but 
that would not have expresvsed his opin¬ 
ion that Jefferson made a blunder in 
such an investment. If I wanted to de¬ 
ride the founding of New York City and 
figure the cost according to this Cali¬ 
fornia style. I might recall that the 
Dutch, in the year 1609, paid $25 for 
Manhattan Island. Now. Interest rates 
were high in those days. So we might 
compute the interest on $25 at 10 per¬ 
cent during the 341 years and show what 
a bad bargain and crazy investment the 
Dutch made in the purchase of that 
land. However, I have never seen any 
such one-column unbalance sheet drawn 
up by the chamber of commerce or the 
Chase National Bank, or any other finan¬ 
cial authority for advertising purposes 
in America’s greatest city. Ask any New 
Yorker whether this special California 
brand of accounting in computing inter¬ 
est charges alone appeals to him. 

Perhaps this special brand of Califor¬ 
nia bookkeeping coming as it does out of 
Los Angeles does not have great appeal 
to the Californians in the great Central 
Valley. Knowing Congressman Poul- 
soN’s attitude, as I do, toward reclama¬ 
tion projects. In California, as in Arizona, 
I am sure he would just as soon apply 
this picture to the great California devel¬ 
opment in the Central Valley as he would 
to apply it to the central Arizona proj¬ 


ect. The other day he said that reclama¬ 
tion projects ought to be put in moth 
balls, but I think he meant to say, all 
such plans should be thrown into the ash- 
can. and that is the purpose of his variety 
of accounting. If we apply his brand of 
cost accounting to the great California 
development which may take more than 
a hundred years to complete I am sure 
the interest charge alone on the hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars put into the 
project would total five or six billions 
of dollars. That is the comparative pic¬ 
ture which these so-called friends of ir¬ 
rigation would have Congress see and 
have the American people believe their 
Gk)vernment is attempting to do in that 
great agricultural empire only now half 
developed in central California. 

If we listen to these men for whom 
Congressman Poulson appears to be 
spokesman we will put an end to irriga¬ 
tion and turn over as quickly as possible 
all the power-producing facilities thus 
far Duilt in order to furnish the Power 
Trust the cheapest possible hydroelectric 
power at the bus bar. Los Angeles wants 
mere and cheaper power for her growth. 
That is the hoped-for effect of their 
figuring and this is a sample of their 
method of figuring. 


How Communists Operate* by J. Edgar 
Hoover* Director of the FBI* and An¬ 
swer to Vicious Editorial in Washington 
Post 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNS. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in an¬ 
swer to the question just asked con¬ 
cerning Communist publications, I de¬ 
sire to call attention to the fact that one 
of the outstanding publications that Is 
doing more harm than anything else 
here in the District of Columbia is the 
Washington Post, sometimes referred to 
as “the uptown edition of the Communist 
Daily Worker.” 

On yesterday, August 7, that publica¬ 
tion quoted with approval Soviet Rus¬ 
sia's attack on the United States to the 
effect that “America'h democracy is false, 
because we flagrantly violate the prem¬ 
ises of democracy by discriminating 
against particular groups in our own 
country, because they have different na¬ 
tional origin or racial derivation.” 

Remember, that was an editorial in 
yesterday’s Washington Post. That 
publication is lined up with an un- 
American front known as the ''Anti- 
defamation League,” which has a file on 
every man who amounts to anything in 
America—whether he is a Member of 
Congress, Governor of a State, member 
of a State legislature, a businessnaan, 
or just a private citizen of influence in 
the locality in which he lives. It is car¬ 
rying on the most infamous persecution 
of white Americans ever known in all the 
history of this country. 


This Washington Post Is also lined up 
behind the so-called National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which Is doing the law abiding 
Negroes of this country more harm than 
any other organization outside of the 
Communist Party itself. 

The Post, in this editorial, comment¬ 
ing on the attack on the United States 
by Soviet Russia, says: 

These charges have the sting of truth. 

A more infamous falsehood never 
stained the pages of an American pub¬ 
lication, or polluted the cowardly lips of 
depraved humanity. 

Russia’s charges not only do not have 
the “sting of truth”; but they are vicious 
lies that are being spread throughout the 
world to try to destroy our form of Gov¬ 
ernment, and to wreck the civilization of 
mankind. 

This same editorial goes on to say 
thatr—• 

The Capital of the United States, with all 
Its memorials here dedicated to liberty, main¬ 
tains the policy of Negro segregation in hous¬ 
ing. in the schools, in most forms of business, 
in hospitals, and In churches. 

This Washington Post has for several 
years carried on this Communist smear 
propaganda to try to force Negroes into 
white schools, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, and churches of the District of 
Columbia, for the sole purpose of stir¬ 
ring trouble between the races here in 
Washington. The better element of the 
Negroes here in the District of Columbia 
have appealed to us to help them get 
segregated places where they can meet 
and not be bothered with members of 
other races, especially the ones who are 
interested in promoting communism and 
stirring up racial friction throughout the 
country. 

The white Americans throughout the 
country are appealing to us to protect 
them from these communistic influences. 

The editorial to which I refer will un¬ 
doubtedly be repeated in Pravda and 
other Communist publications through¬ 
out the world. 

Under permission granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I am in¬ 
serting excerpts from an article from the 
United States News entitled “How Com¬ 
munists Operate,” an interview with J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

In this connection, let me say that 
J. Edgar Hoover is a great American, and 
he is doing everything he can to expose 
the Communists and to protect our 
country from these enemies within our 
gates. 

In this interview Mr. Hoover was asked 
this question: 

X>o you think, Mr. Hoover, that Commu- 
nlstB are basically agents of a foreign coun¬ 
try, or do you draw a distinction between 
those who are philosophical Communists and 
those who are tools of the Communist spy 
rings? 

His answer was: 

The teachings of communism are directed 
toward one final result—^world revolution and 
the triumph of international communism. 
The achievement of this aim would mean 
the violent and complete destruction of the 
American Government. Any person who 
subscribes to these teachings, regardless of 
his reason, is working against American de- 
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mocracy and for the benefit of International 
communism’s chief leader, Soviet Russia, 
The "philosophical Communist" who advo¬ 
cates Marxism-Leninism might Just as well 
be working as an agent of a foreign power 
because ho Is aiding its cause. Ho la, In fact, 
however, being "played for a sucker" by the 
Communists, who consider him a dupe, a 
person not to be trusted but only to be used 
and then discarded. 

Then he was asked: 

Do your Investigators show that the basic 
allegiance of a Communist Is to a foreign 
government rather than our own Govern¬ 
ment? 

To which he replied: 

Most emphatically. As I mentioned in my 
previous answer, the ultimate loyalty of fully 
Indoctrinated Communist Party members is 
to Moscow. Stalin is represented as the 
foremost leader of international communism, 
the omnipotent oracle from whom all wis¬ 
dom flows. The Communist Party Is today 
a Trojan horse of disloyalty, colled like a 
serpent in the very heart of America. 

It may mouth sweet words of "peace," "de¬ 
mocracy." "equality," and flourish gay slo¬ 
gans of "international solidarity and 
"brotherhood of men." but its body and 
feet are from the Russian bear. Wherever 
th'i Trojan horse of Communist fifth col¬ 
umns has walked, the Indelible footprints 
ri Russian imperialism remain behind. 

The Interview proceeded with the fol¬ 
lowing questions and answers, which I 
hope cver7 Ilember of Congress, and 
every other law-abiding American, will 
take the time to read: 

'■question. How do the Communist cells 
opc'ralc^ Are these the training units out 
of which larger numbers of Communists arc 
remiitrd? 

Answer. The basic unit of the Communist 
Parly is the club. These clubs may be 
shop or industrial clubs, that Is, Commu¬ 
nist units within a special manufacturing 
or industrial plant, or neighborhood clubs, 
drawing members from residential areas. 
These clubs are coordinated through an 
elaborate apparatus, from ward, city, county, 
Kjtate, and district organizations to national 
headquarters in New York City. Because 
0 ’ security reasons, they have now been di¬ 
vided into small groups consisting of three 
to five memhers. In the.se clubs the Com¬ 
munist Party conducts its basic and funda¬ 
mental activities: instruction In Marxism- 
Leninism, organization of pressure cam¬ 
paigns, the passing out of leaflets and hand¬ 
bills, the circulation of petitions. Here Com¬ 
munist literature is sold, dues collected, in¬ 
structions received from higher officials dis- 
Bcminated. The club is the basic operating 
unit of the Communist Party. Through the 
club, of course, new members are recruited 
and indoctrinated. 

Question. Do your studies of the Commu¬ 
nist techniques over the years show that the 
Communists are trained to lie about their 
status? 

Answer. The basic premise of communism 
l 3 deceit and hypocrisy. The Communist 
philosophy tenches that every available 
means must be utilized to achieve the final 
end—world revolution. For this reason the 
Communist will lie, cheat, and resort to any 
tactics which will gain his end. He will ad¬ 
vocate today exactly what he denounced 
yesterday. And with a straight face. Has 
he lied? No; he will say, he’s only carrying 
out party policy. The concept of morality 
and fair play, as practiced in our democra¬ 
cy, is alien and repugnant to him. More¬ 
over, the Communists employ a purposive 
double-talk, roundabout style, known as 
Aesopian language, in their literature and 
speeches, designed to deceive and evade, to 
clothe their true thoughts. This technique, 


utilized by Lenin, is the very epitome of 
deceit. 

Question. What does membership in the 
Communist Party really mean? Does It 
mean a formal Joining or does It mean In¬ 
formal adhoronce? 

Answer. When an Individual joins the 
Communist Parly ho agrees to accept, in full, 
the principles ot Marxism-Leninism. 1 men¬ 
tioned previously that to accept these teach¬ 
ings means, In the final analysis, working for 
world revolution—in the hoots of Russian 
Imperalism—and the destruction of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. 

There Is no halfway point: The Individual 
accepts fully these obligations or he does 
not become a member. If later he refuses to 
abide by these rules—as defined by the par¬ 
ty hierarchy—he is expelled. This is no In¬ 
formal adherence You are either a full 
member or an enemy. 

NO MORE PARTY CARDS 

Question. Do Communist members carry 
card.s any more? Did they previously carry 
cards? 

Answer. As a security measure no Commu¬ 
nist Party membership cards were Issued in 
1949. In previous years, with certain excep¬ 
tions, they were lssU€‘d. I might mention, 
In this connection, that the open mainte¬ 
nance of membership records has been dis¬ 
continued. Today the Communist Party Is 
becoming more and more deceitful and un¬ 
derhanded in its operations 

Question. Are there any sections of the 
country which are relatively free from 
Communists? 

Answer. Communists may be found in most 
sections of the United States. Of course, 
in some areas, the Communists are more 
thickly located than in others. But, as a 
gonernl rule, the Communists are le.sB strong 
in agricultural areas. And there is a reason 
for this. 

Question. In what centers do Commu¬ 
nists tend to congregate. 

An.Mwer. The Communists are strongest 
today in the Industrial areas of the United 
States—In States such as New York, Calilor- 
nla, IllinoiB, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michi¬ 
gan. 01 course, these States being heavily 
populated, you would expect more members 
there than in the less populated States. But 
that is not the entire reason. The Commu¬ 
nists, as a basic principle of infiltration, are 
Interested In possessing strength in heavy 
Industry, that is, coal, steel, rubber, auto¬ 
mobile, etc. It is here that, in event of an 
emergency, they cun do their greatest harm 
to the country’s economy. 

Moreover, in these Industries one Com¬ 
munist Party member located in a strategic 
Job can wrc.ak damage completely out of pro¬ 
portion to his own strength. Through this 
heavy-industry concentration policy the 
Communists arc able to exercise a power far 
in exce.ss of their numbers. In fact, one of 
the highest-ranking leaders of communism 
in the United States has openly admitted: 

"The Communl.st Party bases its work di¬ 
rectly upon tbc mills, mines, and factories. 
Its principle Is to make every shop a fortress 
for communism. • * * It concentrates 

Its v'ork upon the heavy industries and those 
of a war character." 

7’hat is one of the potential sabotage dan¬ 
gers facing America today. 

WHY CONVICTIONS ARE DUTTCUI.T 

Question. Are there many suspected Com¬ 
munists or suspected agents of foreign gov¬ 
ernments who could not be successfully pros¬ 
ecuted even though you have considerable 
BUPplcion about them? 

Answer. The matter of prosecution, of 
course. Is the exclusive reRponslblllty of the 
Department of Justice. However, to success¬ 
fully sustain a prosecution, legal evidence 
Is necessary. Our laws regarding espionage 
are technical, requiring legal evidence, which 
Is often most difficult to obtain because spied 


do not carry on their activities In the pres¬ 
ence of witneses but under a cover of stealth, 
been use party members trained In deceit 
either decline to furnish Information or mis¬ 
represent the facts In an attempt to conceal 
the acts of their associates. 

Que.stlon. Is this because you need corrob¬ 
orative evidence and this is not always pos¬ 
sible to attain, or is it because the laws at 
present are not clear concerning the unlaw¬ 
fulness of Communist actlvititles? 

Answer. We have had frequent cases In the 
past where we have developed the full facts, 
but, due to the paspage of time, the fleeing 
of witnesses from the United States, and 
other matter.s beyond our control, the de¬ 
velopment of corroborative evidence Is physi¬ 
cally Impossible. As to the adequacy of 
existing laws, this Is a matter not within the 
province of the FBI. 

Question. Have you suggested from time 
to time to Congress any principles that might 
be embodied in legislation concerning Com¬ 
munists? 

Answer. The FBI is not a policy-making 
organization and the advocacy of specific 
legislation Is not within the scope of its au¬ 
thority. The FBI, however, has furnished, 
from time to time, its ob.servatlons to the At¬ 
torney General on ways to strengthen its ac¬ 
tivities. 

Question. Does the FBI have adequate 
means for the detection ol Communists who 
are foreign agents or saboteurs? 

Answer. The Communists, foreign agents, 
and saboteurs operate behind a smoke screen 
of stealth and deception. There must be a 
starting point in every Investigation. The 
FBI has the means of detection If It receives 
sufficient information on which to predicate 
an investigation. 

EVERY ONE A POTENTIAI. SPY 

Question. Is the FBI interested in know¬ 
ing of the detection of any Communists, or 
is it Interested only In those who are con¬ 
nected with espionage rings or possible 
sabotage? 

Answer. The FBI is primarily Interested 
In those members of the Communist Party 
who might be engaged in espionage, sabotage, 
or who constitute a potential threat to the 
Internal security of the United States. In¬ 
creasingly, however, with the development 
of the outward manifestations of a revolu¬ 
tionary movement In the Communist Party, 
tiiM FBI Is interested lii knowing the Identity 
of .»11 Communists In the United States, as 
Communist, properly qualified, might 
be recruited Into espionage. He may today 
be circulating peace petitions or selling 
Communist literature. Tomorrow he may 
he sabotaging American Industry or serving 
as an espionage courier. We are Interested 
in identifying, therefore, every member of 
this international coiiBpirncy in our midst, 
because every Communist Is a potential 
saboteur and espionage agent. 

Question. Would you. for instance, have 
an actual list of 65,000 Communists, or la 
this an estimate? 

Answer. When the figure of 55,000 Commu¬ 
nists In the United States was made public, 
there was considerable speculation in party 
circles as to the accuracy of the figures. Lat¬ 
er, when detailed tabulations by States were 
made public, the Communists In various dis¬ 
tricts manlfe.stcd great concern as to where 
we obtained our figures. 

Question. Arc there many Communists 
who have confessed and turned In valuable 
evidence to the FBI? 

Answer. An individual who has seen the 
error of his ways and has been converted 
from the ensnaring tentacles of communism 
can be us reliable as any other tyjie of wit¬ 
ness. Many former members of the Commu¬ 
nist Party have been of Invaluable assist¬ 
ance in our investigations. 

Question. What motivates these Commu¬ 
nists to confess their relationships with es¬ 
pionage. etc.? 
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Answer. What motivates one person might 
be a minor tactor for another Individual. 
Many Inhuences affect these Individuals, 
causing them to seek the truth. However, 
from an over-all point of view, one factor 
emerges crystal clear; These individuals 
have realized that communism was a false¬ 
hood and a perversion of the truth. 

MANY DISILLUSIONED 

Queetlon. Do you believe there are many 
people who formerly were Communists and 
who now have changed their views? 

Answer. Many individuals associated with 
the Communist movement—oven some of 
those In high places—have become disillu¬ 
sioned with this godless conspiracy and have 
renounced their allegiance. They have tast¬ 
ed of communism and found the taste bitter 
and repugnant. Many of these men and 
women hoped, through Joining the Commu¬ 
nist Party, to work for a bright new world, 
for peace and Improved democracy. But 
these hopes became shattered, for some, 
quickly; for others more slowly. 

Once inside the Communist world they 
could see with their own eyes the hypocrisy, 
deceit, and terror which is the essence of 
Marxism-Leninism. They recognized com¬ 
munism for what it is—brutal tyranny coated 
with false hopes and promises. For them 
there was only one course: to renounce 
communism. 

The fact, however, that they have seen the 
errors of their ways and renounced commu¬ 
nism does not entirely excuse their wrongs. 
The alibi that every person was radical in 
his youth or was a Communist sympathizer 
in the IQSO’s is a malicious falsehood. The 
great mas.ses of Americans never fell for the 
schemes of the Communist swindlers. 

Question. Do you generally find that con¬ 
fessed Communists or confessed espionage 
agents are reliable in their testimony—that 
is, where you have been able to verify or 
check upon their statements with one or 
more witnesses? 

Answer. The testimony of any person must 
bo judged on the basis of that Indlviduars 
knowledge of the truth, his ability to know of 
what he speaks, and, from a practical stand¬ 
point In any tyjje of case, the value of his 
testimony must be interpreted by corrobora¬ 
tion. In each case we endeavor to verify in¬ 
formation furnished us. In some instances 
the very nature of the information makes 
verification Impossible, such as a meeting of 
two people. But, if one of the individuals 
traveled extensively, or stayed in the locale, 
these fiicts, subject to verification, can lend 
credence to his story. Weight must be given 
to the witness whose recital of facts can be 
verified by proof. 

Question. Does the FBI determine who 
shall or shall not be prosecuted, or la the 
function of the FBI solely to collect the In¬ 
formation and transmit It to the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice? 

Answer. The FBI is the investigative arm 
of the United States Department of Justice, 
charged with the duty of investigating viola¬ 
tions of the laws of the United States, collect¬ 
ing evidence In cases In which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest, and 
performing other duties imposed by law. The 
FBI's function Is solely and exclusively that 
of investigation, to obtain the complete and 
accurate facts. The FBI does not, at any 
time, evaluate, make recommendations or 
draw conclusions from the results of its in¬ 
vestigations. That is the resDonsibillty of the 
Criminal Division and the United States 
attorneys. 

Question. Do you believe that pitiless pub¬ 
licity will be helpful in running down Com¬ 
munists? 

Answer. Absolutely. The Communists, by 
their very nature, are conspiratorial. They 
operate under a cloak of deceit. Communism 
can be defeated by an alert and aroused pub¬ 
lic opinion, conscious of the evils of Marxist- 


Lenlnlst chicanery. The newspapers and 
magazines, the radio and television, by in¬ 
forming the Nation of the true character of 
communism, are rendering invaluable serv¬ 
ices. 

1 would never fear communism In America 
If all Communists were out In the open, 
peddling their wares In the market place of 
free speech and thought. But they are not. 
We cannot meet them on an even basis. 
They are working behind the masquerade of 
hypocrisy. For this reason America must 
be vigilant to recognize communism for 
what It actually Is—a malicious evil which 
would destroy this Nation. 

Question. Do you believe that public ex¬ 
posures through congressional committees, 
when properly safeguarded to avoid implica¬ 
tion of Innocent parties, could be helpful In 
drawing public attention to instances and 
episodes Involving espionage and other Com¬ 
munist activity? 

Answer. With the laws of libel and slander 
militantly used by subversives, exposures, un¬ 
der oath, with safeguards to protect the in¬ 
nocent, are necessary. A private citizen or 
even a great metropolitan daily paper does 
not have the facilities to make the Investigii- 
tlon.s. Hence, many exposures can bo made 
only through an offlclal Investigating com¬ 
mittee possessing the power of subpena with 
persuasive facilities such as laws covering 
perjury and the power to cite for contempt. 

Question, Are there any suggestions you 
can make as to how the public can detect 
Communists and report them to the FBI? 

Answer. A Communist is not always easy 
to identify. He is trained In deceit and uses 
cleverly camouflaged movements to conceal 
his real purposes. But he may frequently 
be detected by certain common character¬ 
istics, He wlli always espouse the cause of 
Soviet Russia over that of the United States. 
His viewpoint and position will shift with 
cnch change in the Communist Party line. 
He will utilize a language of double talk— 
ref erring to the Soviet-dominated countries 
as democracies and complain that the United 
States is imperialistic. He will attempt to 
Infiltrate and gain control of organizations 
and subvert them to the use of the party. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had my way, the 
Federal Bui*eau of Investigation, of 
which Edgar Hoover is the head, would 
be made an independent agency of this 
Government, and given the power to se¬ 
cure information in every quarter of the 
world and report directly to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. 

That would do more to turn back this 
tide of communistic fanaticism, expose 
the enemies within our gates, and protect 
our Nation now and in the years to come, 
than anything else that could be done at 
this time. 

God save America. 


Social Security Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 10, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending social security bill has been held 
up for several weeks by an amendment 
offered in the other body on unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance. Many Members of the 
House do not know that the Knowland 


amendment to break down the unem¬ 
ployment insurance system which was 
adopted on the floor of the other body 
was opposed by the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee. This amendment has nothing 
to do with old-age pensions at all. The 
Knowland amendment deals with un¬ 
employment insurance administered by 
the Secretary of Labor. It is a bad 
amendment. 

But even more important than the fact 
that it is a bad amendment is that it is 
holding up final passage of the social 
security bill. Millions of American peo¬ 
ple are anxiously waiting for the passage 
of the social security bill so that they can 
get the increased benefits which Congress 
has voted. But the adoption of this ir¬ 
relevant amendment by the other body 
has jeopardized the possibility of mil¬ 
lions of aged persons, widows, and de¬ 
pendent children getting their increased 
benefits promptly. 

The Knowland amendment jeopardizes 
the welfare of the aged. It jeopardizes 
the welfare of widows and dependent 
children. I am opposed to it. 


Weevils in the Storehouse 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the July issue of the 
Farm Journal, entitled “V/eevils in the 
Storehouse.’* 

This editorial clearly points out how 
the reckless spending policy of the 
present administration for the past sev¬ 
eral years has been undermining the 
value of the American dollar. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Weevils in the Storehouse 

ParmerB have long respected the United 
States dollar. As a storehouse of value, as 
well as a medium of exchange, the dollar was 
for generations as good as a hog or a steer. 
It was better; the animal might get sick or 
die, or decline in price. The dollar was dur¬ 
able. If paper, one could easily get a gold 
dollar for it. 

One could put away a few spare dollars in 
full confidence that they would perform as 
expected when needed again. The work 
which earned a dollar could be stored for 
future use. At any time it could be ex¬ 
changed for equivalent work done by some¬ 
one else. 

The American dollar is still the strongest 
currency In the world. The regard which 
other nations entertain for the dollar helps 
to obscure its shameful failure to keep serv¬ 
ing as a storehouse of value. 

Your $10 blU says that **The United States 
of America will pay to the bearer on demand 
ten dollars.** Take your bill to a bank or to 
the Treasury and demand $10. The most 
you will get will be another piece of paper 
with the same printed promise. 
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The $10 bill looks about the same, and you 
can still trade it for another $10 bill. Not 
since 1934, however, has paper been ex¬ 
changeable for gold. 

Suppose that in 1939 you laid a $10 bill 
aside. You stored what was then $10 worth 
of your work. You plan now to use the $10 
in Its other function, as a medium of ex¬ 
change. Can you exchange it now for as 
much work as you put into it? You know 
the answer. 

‘Trices have risen,” people say. Your 1939 
$10 bill will now buy about what you could 
have bought in 1939 for $5.94. “Prices have 
risen” Is only another way to say that *‘$10 
bills have gone down.’* 

Weevils have been in the storehouse. They 
have chewed away at every insurance policy 
and savings account. They endanger today’s 
savings. The rate of decline has been such 
that compound Interest cannot keep up with 
intlatlon. 

The failure of the dollar to store full value 
is an extremely serious matter. The weevils 
are the pressures which lead Government to 
keep on spending more than it takes in. The 
temptation to spend public money bears 
heavily upon every ordinary politician. The 
pressures upon him to support spending are 
specific. They represent votes he can iden¬ 
tify. The sentiment for not spending is gen¬ 
eral. The pleasures of Inflation tend to over- 
wlielm common sense. 

As long as Government spends more than 
it takes in, the ability of the dollar to store 
value will sift out. The fact is unpleasant. 
Only support by informed and courageous 
people will create statesmen courageous 
enough to reverse this trend. 


We Cannot Do All the Fighting 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an editorial entitled “We Can’t 
Do All the Fighting,” published in the 
Kansas City Star under the date of Sun¬ 
day, July 30, 1950. This editorial re¬ 
flects the thinking on the part of millions 
of Americans and points out some realis¬ 
tic approaches that all of us should have 
the courage to face. The editorial is so 
challenging and worth while that I feel 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the Senate and the readers of the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be'printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

We Can't Do All the Pightino 

The RuBsiane are showing themselves to 
be the ruthless masters of a new military- 
political technique. They first enslave a 
helpless poi^ulatlon such as the North Ko¬ 
reans. Then, under the guns of Soviet armed 
might, a native army Is formed, trained, 
equipped and subsequently sent to fight—for 
Russia. But, while the fighting is on, the 
Soviet Union pretends to have nothing to do 
with It and goes ahead proclaiming Itself the 
great protector of world peace. 

Under this procedure the Kremlin may 
hope to wear down the United States by 
using the soldier of other nations against 
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us, provided we continue to insist on fight¬ 
ing them with our own men. Instead of 
enlisting the support of others as the Rus¬ 
sians have done. 

What is the administration going to do 
about it? Congress has vetoed any plan for 
a foreign legion. But at least a start has 
been made by a recent law under which a 
few Germans, Japanese. Poles, Czechs and 
others will be recruited for service with the 
American Army. They wUl be trained wi 
American weapons, they v ill receive the 
same pay as Americans and aflcr 5 years 
of service will be entitled to Amei.uiii citi¬ 
zenship. 

It is the Intention to scatter these men 
through the American forces and In the 
event of another war to use them in their 
homelands to make contact with the under¬ 
ground forces. The proposal originally was 
for 26,000 enlistments, then the number was 
whittled down to 2.500 by Congress before 
the Korean crisis. 

But certainly this force Is not enough. 
Under the Impact of the Korean experience 
military men believe the number of these 
foreign forces will be increased. Why should 
only American men be sent to fight and 
perhaps die in defense of world trouble spots 
when men of other nationalities are avail¬ 
able? 

This Government surely is not so stupid 
as to fail to find some method of directly 
countering Russia’s use of non-Sovlct peo¬ 
ples in Asia and Europe to conduct wars for 
the advancement of communism. 

Our great difficulty in trying to meet the 
Korean situation with the military sirwigth 
now available to the United States and less- 
powerful United Nations allies ought to con¬ 
vince us that we should find another way. 
But If this so-far-localiaed conflict has not 
already made the need clear, we should keep 
in mind other developments which could pro¬ 
vide the makings of the global war we have 
been trying so hard to prevent. 

In east Germany the Russian occupation 
officials are organizing an army along with 
an air force and a navy of sorts. It reliably 
is reported to number at least 76,000 men, 
including many combat veterans of the old 
wchrniacht. For purposes of deceit, this or¬ 
ganization Is called the “people’s police’’ by 
the Communist government of cast Ger¬ 
many. Yet It is equipped with tanks, heavy 
artiliery, machine guns, mortars, and all the 
weapons used by a modern army but not 
needed to maintain law and order. 

The intended mission of this new army Is 
as clear as the pre.scnt aggression in Korea. 
It one day will be ordered by the Soviet 
commanders in east Germany to march 
against west Germany. By that time it will 
doubtless be much larger than It now Is. 
Its declared objective will be “reunification” 
of Germany. When this force crosses the 
border between east and west Germany, It 
will expect to find little opposition. 

Certainly there would be little if this army 
only had to confront the small allied forces 
stationed in Germany. Nor would we.st Ger¬ 
many as It is now organized be able to defend 
Itself. For, in accordance with the four- 
power agreement to demilitarize Germany, 
we have permitted the establishment of only 
a 50,000-man police force. Its members are 
not equipped with military weapons. 

The question therefore is whether we are 
going to stand by and let the west Germans 
be overrun by the east Germans Just as the 
North Koreans are doing to the South Ko¬ 
reans. We know that the agreement to de¬ 
prive all Germany of arms has been voided 
by Russia. 

Why, then, should we continue to honor 
It? Why not make certain that west Ger¬ 
many can be defended? If we were to do 
that, Russia would be must less likely to or¬ 
der an east German attack against an area 
capable of resisting effectively. 


There Is a closely related question of why 
we do not make use of trained Japanese 
manpower to help turn back the Korean 
Communi'::t8. The answer Is that Japan's 
new constitution, whose drafting was guided 
by our occupation officials, forbids military 
activities by the Japanese. But it was drawn 
up under conditions much different from 
those we have been able to recognize since 
the assault on Korea. We now shouUl con¬ 
sider whether the neutral state we decreed 
for Japan ought not to be changed so that 
the Japanese at our direction could have a 
part In defending their section of the Far 
East against Communist enslavement. 

Such moves would be drastic. They would 
be a complete departure from our present 
postwar policy toward Germany and Japan. 
But If we are to avoid further use of the tech¬ 
nique developed by Ru.ssia for Korea, we shall 
be compelled to find the way to check or 
defeat Its employment. 

America does not have the manpower to 
police the whole world against future Soviet 
aggrcKiilona. We are going to require a lot 
of assistance. The logical source of it is the 
native populations of countries which other¬ 
wise would be the helpless victims of attacks 
plotted and directed—if not actually carried 
out—by the Russian rulers of the world Com¬ 
munist movement. 


Columbia University Bars Circulation of 
Stockholm Peace Petition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JOHNW. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHTJSETIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. I have 
received from Dean Kenneth D. John¬ 
son a copy of the memorandum from the 
provost of Columbia University denying 
the use of the university facilities for the 
cii cuiation of the so-called Stockholm 
prace petition and of the notice from 
Dean Johnson’s office with reference to 
the use of the grounds and buildings of 
the New York School of Social Work. 
This type of prompt, construct ive action 
on the part of the officials of a great 
American university is hi'^hly com¬ 
mendable. It should be a further in¬ 
spiration to us in taking equally prompt 
and vigorous action expressing the opin¬ 
ion of Congress in this matter. 

The memorandum and notice are as 
follows: 

[Columbia University In the City of New 

York, N. Y. Provost of the university | 

Memorandum Prom the Provost's Office 

The UulverBlty has been requected to rec¬ 
ognize a new student organization entitled 
Student Peace Committee. The primary, 
and perhaps the sole, purpose of this organi¬ 
zation, apparently, is to secure signatures in 
the University community to the so-called 
‘‘World Peace Appeal” or Stockholm “Reso¬ 
lution.” 

Secretary of State Acheson, in his press 
conference on July 12, branded this resolu¬ 
tion as “a propaganda trick in the s])uriouB 
*peace offensive’ of the Soviet Union.” The 
Secretary further pointed out that proposed 
special condemnation of the use of atomic 
weapons was “an utterly cynical begging of 
the question. The real crime against hu¬ 
manity Is aggression, and in particular, the 
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deMberritP resort to armed agfcresslon In de¬ 
fiance of the United Nations. The war criml- 
niUs are the people who sanction such 
action.” 

In view of this official statement of the at- 
titirJe of the United States Government to¬ 
ward this peace petition, it seems quite 
clear that the Umverslty should refuse to 
allow its facilities or its sponsorship to be 
used for such propaganda purpo.ses. The re¬ 
quest, therefore, must be denied. 

Grayson Kirk. 

Notice 

Attention is called to the attached copy of 
M-'m(^randum from the Provost’s Office re¬ 
ferring to “Student Peace Committee.” 

Pursuant to University policy expressed In 
this memorandum there Is to be no circula¬ 
tion of the so-called “World Peace Appear* 
or “Stockholm Resolution” on or within the 
grounds and buildings of the New York 
School of Social Work. 

Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean, 

July 27. 1950. 


The New Dilemma of Europe and the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI'fED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an important dis¬ 
patch from Rome by Anne O’Hare Mc¬ 
Cormick appearing in the New York 
Times on July 19. 1950, entitled “The 
New Dilemma of Europe and the United 
States”. When I spoke to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Rome. I urged 
the imperative need of agrarian reform. 
This column emphasizes the importance 
of building up our defenses in the west as 
well as in the east. I particularly call 
attention to the statement that “the 
spread of the Communist peace cam¬ 
paign to cover war moves is almost as 
great a danger to Europe as physical ag¬ 
gression.” Unhappily, we in the United 
States have not been sufficiently con¬ 
scious of this danger—and are doing 
pitifully little about it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The New Dilemma or Europe and the 
United States 

(By Aune O’Hare McCormick) 

Rome, July l8.~-Tho great dilemmas of 
Italy are overshadowed for the time by 
thoughts of another war. Even before news 
from Korea, the bright varnish of recovery 
and reconstruction distracted the stranger’s 
eye from the darker aspects of the picture. 
It is easy for Italians to take cheerful views 
of the future and easy for the visitor in this 
genial atmosphere to share their confidence 
that, if peace holds, another 6 years will see 
the country out of the worst of its troubles. 

For the jmst 6 years the Italian economy 
and the plans and prospects of the people 
have been geared to peace. The nation has 
manifested such recuperative power that it 
surprised 11 self as well as outsiders and led 
many to believe that there were no problems 
that time and trauqulUlty will not solve. 


The problems are still tL however, and 
they rise to the surface . .in with the 
tlu’vnt to peace and the fear that there may 
not be a time to build anew before there 
Is another smash. 

Once more the matter of survival begins 
to preoccupy the mind of western Europe. 
How can we defend ourselves against sudden 
attack? How much help can we expect 
from the United States? These are the ques¬ 
tions Europeans are asking themselves— 
and U8. 

A LONG WAY BACK 

It seems a long way back since the for¬ 
eign ministers ot the Atlantic Pact countries 
met in London and decided to take Im¬ 
mediate steps to pool their military resources 
Into one army. The note of impatient ur¬ 
gency Secretary Acheson introduced into 
that conference has been justified by events, 
but in 2 months practically noililng has 
been done to translate the resolution of the 
12 ministers into action. The deputies who 
were to be in continuous session have not 
yet held a meeting. 

The effect.*? of this uncertainty are so dis¬ 
turbing that American diplomats over here 
are urging the President to reiterate in an 
unequivocal statement that our engagement 
In the Pacific, Instead of lessening our mili¬ 
tary aid to Europe, impels us to increase it. 
They believe that the Atlantic Pact deputies 
should meet at once to carry out the com¬ 
mitments made In Iiondon. To dispel the 
uncertainties of our friends in the West, as 
well as to deter Russia from striking here 
while we arc occupied elsewhere, nothing Is 
rieedbd so much as decisive proof that Europe 
comes first In our calculations. 

For these are the nations that can be most 
easily helped to help themselves. They are 
pretty weak and defenseless at this Junc¬ 
ture, because like ourselves they believed 
that war would be followed by peace and 
that the be.st way to perpetuate peace was 
not by maintaining armies but by restoring 
order, prosperity, and freedom. As a country 
which has been disarmed militarily, re¬ 
formed politically, and built up economically 
and morally, Italy Is a good example of the 
success of a postwar policy which put all the 
emphasis on recovery. 

FROM recovery TO DEFENSE 

But present developments compel the Ital¬ 
ians, as they compel the French and the 
British, to turn their thoughts from recovery 
to defense. Two events occurring this week 
in Italy Illustrate the point. One Ls the 
adoption of that part of a far-reaching agra¬ 
rian reform bill that applies to the most 
neglected areas. The program of expro¬ 
priating uncultivated land and distributing 
It among the poor peasants is already being 
carried out in some arid and undeveloped 
districts in the south. The present law will 
extend the program to other regions on terms 
that will distinguish between the produc¬ 
tive and unproductive landlords and spread 
ownership among the landless. Even the 
general law, if put into effect, is not ade¬ 
quate to solve the agricultural problem. 
Italy Itself Is not adequate. The dream plan 
to settle a million persons in Sardinia de¬ 
pends for Its realization on the results of 
a survey of the Island’s resources to be made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The ques¬ 
tion Is: Will the fulfillment of this thrilling 
project be postponed; will the slow-paced 
land reform be still further slowed down 
because the cost of this essential work of 
reconstruction will have to be diverted to 
building up the army? 

Tlie second event is the Inauguration of “a 
crusade of truth” to counteract the Com¬ 
munists’ “crusade of peace” which Is using 
the Korean war for all it is worth to organize 
popular opposition against the United States, 
the United Nations and the Atlantic Pact. 
When Premier de Caspar! told this corre¬ 
spondent the other day that Instead of sup¬ 
pressing Communist activity he meant to 


start a movement in every commune to unite 
all opposing parties, he was not speaking in 
general terms. The “positive campaign” has 
already begun. Whether or not It Is Inspired 
by the American decision to wage a grand 
scale propaganda war. there is no question 
that the spread of the Communist peace 
campaign to cover war moves is almost as 
great a danger to Europe as physical aggres¬ 
sion. 

Korea has shocked western Europe Into 
the realization that it not only has to fight 
on two fronts but that part of its economic 
and social defense program has to be sac¬ 
rificed to armament. But the extent to 
which it will arm itself depends on the as¬ 
surances It receives of American support. If 
the United States hopes to build up an effec¬ 
tive mutual defense system the best way to 
go about it is to ship over here some highly 
visible tokens ol mllltar:’ power. 


Unjustified Increases in Price Levels 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter writ¬ 
ten by Mr. Albert J. Loveland, former 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, to Air. 
Charles P. Brannan. Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, and another letter, also written 
by Mr. Loveland to the Senator from 
Oklahoma I Mr. Thomas). 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

August 3, 1950. 

Hon. Charles P. Brannan, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brannan: In view of the inter¬ 
national emergency and the Inevitable ris¬ 
ing costs, I recommend and urge that the 
Department of Agriculture initiate ns soon ns 
possible a program to Increase hog produc¬ 
tion. 

A program of this kind is needed now both 
to increase the meat supply for whatever 
might be ahead, and to help stabilize the 
price of meat to consumers. 

Such a program must necessarily be backed 
up by a reasonable price guaranty that will 
assure a fair return to farmers. It should go 
into effect, In my opinion, this fall, and be 
extended through the marketing period for 
the 1951 spring pig crop, for which farmers 
will be making breeding plans soon. 

1 would suggest a prico-support level as¬ 
suring the farmer a corn-hog price ratio of 
not less than 12 to 13 to 1. This Is well be¬ 
low the market price for hogs now and the 
probable price for hogs next winter and 
spring. It would be beneficial to consumers, 
and would enable farmers to plan with con¬ 
fidence. 

Our experience has proved that food is one 
of our greatest assets, whether in a cam¬ 
paign for peace, or one against aggression. 
We know also that in a period of inflation 
one of our best safeguards against exces¬ 
sively high and burdensome food prices, espe¬ 
cially for those with fixed Incomes, is to pro¬ 
duce more food. 

We have good reserves of most commodities 
now, except meat. Wxille our present pro¬ 
duction of meat is hi^h, ouv population is 
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growing and there Ib demand for an even 
higher production. 

A program to Increase hng production 
would begin to have beneficial results by 
early winter. It should also be helpful in 
Btabtlizing meat prices during the period Im¬ 
mediately ahead. 

Our fortunate policy of building and main¬ 
taining large reserves of corn and other feed 
grains puts us In a favorable position to 
call for an Increase In hog production now. 

We will have between 900,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000 bushels of corn In the carry-over 
reserve next fall. We can profitably use a 
part of this now to Increase the meat supply 
find to help stabilize food costs. But the 
corn taken out of the reserve should bo re¬ 
placed ns rapidly as possible, so we can keep 
It at the present high level. 

Our corn crop In Iowa is from 2 to 3 weeks 
late. We cannot expect as large a crop to be 
harve?>ted as had been anticipated a month 
ago. 

Therefore, I recommend that there be no 
acreage allotments on corn for the year 1051, 
and that full production be encouraged 
within the limits of good soil conservation. 

I further recommend that every effort be 
made to keep the lull 00 percent of parity 
loan rate on corn for the year 1951. 

I am aware that this wotild require re¬ 
vision of the present farm law to prevent 
the sliding scale loan rate (85 percent of 
parity lor the 1951 crop) from automatically 
going Into effect, 1 am writing to the chair¬ 
men of the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees asking that they consider this 
suggcptlon. 

In formulating any program to Increase 
hog production, the present high and still 
rising level of farm costa muet be kept In 
mind. It would not be right to ask the 
farmer to add to his already high costs with¬ 
out some positive guaranties that he will 
not be left holding the bag. in the event 
markets might be depressed temporarily as 
a result of the increase In hog production. 

It Is Important that the mistake made dur¬ 
ing the last war not be repeated. I reler to 
the December-January period of 1943-44, the 
year larmers were a^ked to make a big In¬ 
crease in hog production to help win the 
war. Hog growers went all-out to IncreuKe 
production. They expected to receive a mln- 
Inum floor price of 013.75 a hundred, Chi¬ 
cago basis, for good and choK'e market hogs. 

However, the weight classification for hogs 
eligible to receive the guaranty was not 
broad enough. Markets bemme glutted. 
Farmers had to hold back. Market weights 
became heavier, and good heavy hogs were 
discounted as much as $1.16 below the min¬ 
imum price farmers had expected. 

We should not. In my opinion, ask formers 
to expand thclr hog-production facilities 
without a more positive method of guaran¬ 
teeing that they will not be caught short. 

Therefore, I am recommending to the 
chairman of the Senate and House Agricul¬ 
ture Committees that production payments 
be authorized for hogs, and be used if nec¬ 
essary. 

Should world events make it advisable, a 
program for increased production along simi¬ 
lar lines could be adopted for other livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products. 

In my opinion, a plan of this kind not only 
would help consumers, but at the same time 
would give farmers a more positive form of 
price protection. 

We all hope the Korean War can be ended 
soon. But we cannot be sure, and we dare 
not gamble on that possibility. 

Should the International situation improve 
in a few months, everyone would benefit from 
an increase in meat production. Should the 
war be prolonged, a very large increase in 
pork will be essential. 

Respectfully yours, 

Albert J. Lovsland. 


August 3. 1960, 

Hon. Elmer Thomas, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on AgrU 
culture. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Thomas: I am writing today 
to the Secretary of Agriculture making a 
number cf w oommeudatlons as to measures 
which, in my opinion, should be given care¬ 
ful consideration at this time concerning 
agricultural prograLis related to the present 
war emergency. A copy of this letter Is 
enclosed. 

I have rcconimonded to the Secretary: (1) 
That the Department of Agriculture Initiate 
as soon as possible a program to Increase heg 
production, not only to Increase the meat 
supply but to help stabilize meat prices. 

(2) That this program be supported by a 
price guaranty assuring farmers a corn- 
hog price ratio of not less than 12 to 13 to 1— 
roughly to $19 a huuclredwei'iht. 

(3) That the Departmert of Agriculture 
have no acreage allotments on corn for the 
1951 crop, first, because our present large 
reserve will have to be u.«?ed In part to get 
more hog production, and second because it 
1" Important in my opinion to replace what 
we use out of the reserve as rapidly aa po.,- 
sible. 

I am sure you will agree that in the present 
emergency, with both farm and city family 
cost.s rising, an Increase in meat production. 
Is both de^'.lrable and nocossmy. 

In addition, I respectfully submit for your 
serious consideration two proposals involv¬ 
ing revisions in present legislation which 1 
feel would be helpful in carrying out a pro¬ 
gram to expand meat production. 

The first concerns corn. We will have an 
abundant carry-over of corn this fall. How¬ 
ever. the corn crop in lown, the largest pro¬ 
ducing State, is late. Production will full 
Fliort of what had been expected a month 
ago. 

In view of this prospective shorter crop, 
plus the fact that corn will be needed from 
our present reserve to IncreaEe pork produc¬ 
tion, 1 would like to recommend that the 
pretont 90 percent of parity loan on corn be 
continued. 

As you know, this would require a revision 
of the present farm law In order to keep the 
sliding scale rate, or 86 percent of parity, 
irom autoiiiutically going into effect lii 1061. 

In troubled times like those, next year 
seems a poor time to Initiate a lower loan 
rate for a crop that is so basic, not only to 
food production, but to essential war Indus¬ 
trie.*?. Furthermore, In the long run the Gov- 
eniment has never lost money on basic com¬ 
modities which are easily stored. 

The second legislative proposal Involves a 
change In the method of guaranteeing 
farmers a fair return fur Increasing hog pro¬ 
duction. The only method now available la 
Government purchase of pork in the open 
market. 

During the last war this, method was uped, 
along with a direct subsidy to packers. You 
may recall that in the winter of 1943-44 this 
system brokn down under pressure of a big 
increase in hogs. It was unfiatlsfactory to 
consumers, and producers suffered unneces¬ 
sary losses. 

Therefore, I wish to recommend that your 
committee seriously consider authorizing 
production payments for hogs as a more 
positive and satisfactory method of guar¬ 
anteeing that the farmer who Is asked to In¬ 
crease his costs by expanding production will 
not be caught short, should the increase In 
output depress prices temporarily. 

It is my sincere belief that the production 
payment method of guaranteeing prices for 
increased production would enable farmers 
to plan ahead with more confidence, and 
would in the long run benefit consumers. 

I am confident that your serious consid¬ 
eration of these proposals would be applauded 


by farmers not only in Iowa but all parts of 
the country. 

Respectfully yours, 

Albert J. Loveland. 


Stop Government Waste 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
surprised at the alarm of the gentleman 
fi*om Minnesota and the splendid re¬ 
marks he made a moment ago. I think 
a lot of us in the Houwse are disappointed 
in the fact that the big one-package ap¬ 
propriation bill sent to the other body, 
having been reduced In the House by 
about $1,500,000,090, is now coming back 
into conference with a reduction of only 
about $550,000,000. 

Another point I would like to raise is 
this, we should not use the war as a 
license for unbridled spending. 1 think, 
because of the war, we ouo.ht to cut the 
cost of Government on the home front 
to a greater degree than we cut it when 
the bill went over to the other body. 
We can use that money now to buy im¬ 
plements of war with which our soldiers 
can defend themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, when the appropriation 
bill was passed in the House some 2 
months ago and went to the other legis¬ 
lative body, the big budget had been 
reduced by over a billion dollars. The 
other body has now considered the legis¬ 
lation and as it goes to the conference 
committee of the House and Senate it 
provides for a reduction of only about 
$550,000,000. 

The Republican leadership in that 
body, joining with Senator Byrd and 
others, for several days made a strenu¬ 
ous effort for greater reductions, but 
were not able to overcome the efforts of 
the administration's leadership. It is 
regrettable in these serious times that 
greater reductions could not be made in 
that body. 

All of U.S realize that as a result of the 
war with Korea, we will have to appro¬ 
priate more billions of dollars. The war, 
however, should not be used to unloose 
unbridled spending on the home front. 
It should, and does call for the reduction 
of every unnecessary expense on the 
home front. This Congress should cut 
out every unnecessary expense on the 
home front, and it should reduce the 
amount of funds we are giving away as 
economic aid to other nations. 

In 1948 the Republican Congress re¬ 
duced the cost of Government on the 
home front to a total of $6,400,000,000 
for the departments covered in thi.s bill. 
For comparable items of dome.stic spend¬ 
ing for these bureaus this year, the Pres¬ 
ident wants to spend $11.600,000,000— 
an Increase over 1948 of $5,200,000,000. 

There is no sense in spending this ex¬ 
tra $5,200,000,000 in these critical times. 
Because of the war, domestic spending 
should be cut back to a total not above 
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what we spent in 1948. If this Congress 
now controlled by a heavy Democratic 
majority in both the House and the Sen¬ 
ate would have joined with we Republi¬ 
cans. there could have been saved this 
extra tax load of $5,200,000,000. 

In addition, this Congress has voted 
about $4 500,000,000 for Marshall-plan 
aid ro some 12 or 15 foreign nations. 
Our economic aid to foreign nations was 
lov the purpose of helping to raise their 
living standards to the level those coun¬ 
tries enjoyed prior to World War II. All 
statistics and evidence prove that those 
nations on the domestic fronts have re¬ 
covered to a point of about 25 percent 
above the living conditions they enjoyed 
before that war, with the exception of 
Germany, and possibly Austria. 

It is my opinion wc should reduce this 
foreign-aid spending in this budget by 
at least $1,800,000,000. 

The Congress on home-front spending, 
should have cut it back from $11,600.- 
000,000 to $6,400,000,000. This would 
.save $5,200,000,000, to which a saving in 
Marshall-plan funds of $1,800,000,000 
w^ould effect a reduction of $7,000,000,000. 
Another billion or more could be saved 
by approving more of the Hoover recom¬ 
mendations. 

The President is asking for new taxes 
in the amount of $10,000,000,000. Had 
these savings been made, we could turn 
this money into the war effort and the 
President would only have to ask for $2.- 
000,000.000. instead of $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not seem fair to 
me to increase the taxes on the American 
people, and to continue to lavish bounti¬ 
ful financial hand-outs to the civilian 
economy of the other nations. In fact, 
we are now up against a battle for the 
survival of this Nation. 

If we refuse to economize on the home 
front as to Government expense and 
continue to build up a greater horde of 
money-burning political bureaucrats 
here in Washington, we will be playing 
right into the hands of Stalin who has 
predicted that this country would spend 
itself into financial bankruptcy, making 
it an easy prey through cooperating v; > 
the Communists here to take over tins 
country. 

Unbearable debt and taxation can de¬ 
stroy our solvency, and if we do not re¬ 
duce nondefense home-front spending 
wherever we can, we will hasten such a 
national disaster. 

Our debt today is $260,000,000,000. 
That is a danger signal that should be 
heeded—even by this administration. 


The Propaganda Front 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNUCTICUT 

XN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 


called The Propaganda Front, from 
the August 1 issue of the Reporter, pub¬ 
lished in New York. It is written by Mr. 
Max Ascoli, the editor, an Italian scholar 
who went into exile because he could not 
endure the Mussolini regime. I have 
admired Mr. Ascoli for years, though our 
acquaintance is light, and most recently 
for his efforts to pioneer with his maga¬ 
zine, the Reporter, a magazine which I 
commend to the Congre.ss. In this edi¬ 
torial. Mr. Ascoli puts his linger on an 
important point concerning the debate 
now going on about our propaganda. 
Some people argue that we cannot 
preach freedom to people who are living 
in misery. Mr. Ascoli says: “Wc must 
sec to it that the largest possible number 
of people find out by themselves that 
freedom is the imponderable, all-persua¬ 
sive clement which leavens their lives. 
It has been so in America; the technical 
skill and productivity of the American 
people have developed at about the same 
pace as their free institutions. There 
is no reason why this should not be so 
elsewhere. Now the time has come when 
other people must have a chance to go 
through the American experience, with 
whatever changes and adaptations local 
circumstances may demand.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Propaganda Front 

We arc engaged in a limited war that Is 
kept from turning into a total war by the 
respect that the United States and Russia 
have for each other’s power. This l.s a 
sample war, between ourselves and the Rus¬ 
sians, in which our country fights as leader 
of the United Nations, while Russia sends in 
weapons but not men. Our military pre¬ 
paredness is being tested and found want¬ 
ing. Our prestige in the civilized world has 
proven greater than we ourselves, and cer¬ 
tainly the Russians, had ever thought. Any¬ 
thing that happens in a limited war is a por¬ 
tent that strongly Influences the thinking 
and the decisions of men. A limited war la 
the propaganda equivalent to total war, and 
may prove to be a substitute for it. 

Thi.s la Indeed the time for propaganda if 
the bloody effort of our soldiers in Korea is 
not to prove Irrelevant and meaningless. 
Our propaganda cannot be just a contain¬ 
ment of Commnulht lies. It must carry the 
same poised determination and quiet cour¬ 
age that have charcterized the political de¬ 
cisions of our leaders. It must spell out 
what our actions Imply: that with their next 
aggression, no matter how disguised, the 
Russians will bring total war upon them¬ 
selves. At the same time, as the leader, but 
by no means the- master, of the United Na¬ 
tions, we must slate the basic conditions 
that we deem essential to the reestablish¬ 
ment of peace. 

OPERATION TRUTH 

The need for an Intensified propaganda 
effort has been quickly felt by some of our 
outstanding national leaders. Men like Sec¬ 
retary Acheson, General Elsenhower, and 
Bernard Baruch testified at the congressional 
hearings on Senator Benton's resolution 
calling for Increased funds for the Voice of 
America. General Elsenhower spoke of “a 
new kind of general staff”—presumably com¬ 
posed of high-ranking propaganda experts 
and technicians of persuasion. Mr. Baruch 
proposed that a *‘body of thinkers.” similar 
and possibly related to the National Security 
Council, be set up to direct American propa¬ 
ganda abroad. Every speaker at the hearing 
was most eloquent on one point: that truth 
must be the keynote of our propaganda. 


This Insistence on truth Is both heait 
warming and disconcerting. Whatever we 
say to our own or to foreign people must be 
guided by respect for truth, but truth alone 
cannot determine the aim of what wc say. 
What we say about the future organization 
of the world must be decided by our intelli¬ 
gence and our will—the inlelllgenco to find 
out the causes of the world’s misery and the 
will to attack those causes at their roots. 
Alter we know what we want, we must tell 
It to the people of the world with absolute 
candor, but, first ol all, we must have objec¬ 
tives that people everywhere will under¬ 
stand and share. Truth Is an iuvalueblc 
weapon in our propaganda armory, but it is 
a tactical rather than a strategic weapon. 

Moreover, there Is something rather dis¬ 
turbing in the liiBlstencc that with a hundred 
million dollars’ woith of radio programs wo 
can effectively counteract Communist propa¬ 
ganda. The Mascov/ radio may be powerful 
and there may even be some people in our 
country who listen to it. But Radio Moscow 
Is hardly the mam vehicle, or even one of 
the most important vehicles, of Commu¬ 
nist propaganda. In every non-Communi.qt 
country the Voice of Russia comes through 
native residents rather than through radio 
sets. 

THE BERIUN MANIFESTO 

A “body of thinkers,” to use the expression 
of Mr. Baruch, met recently In Berlin. After 
a 5-day debate on freedom and peace, emi¬ 
nent writers Irom all over the non-Cornmu- 
nist world finally launched a manife.sto ad¬ 
dressed to all people—east and west—but 
primarily to their peers—the craftsmen of 
expression. In It they tried to summarize 
their common beliefs—the beliefs that they 
must defend not lor themselves alone but 
for all those whose thinking and whose emo¬ 
tions are Influenced by their work, for it is 
the function of writers and thinkers to be 
the caretakers of other people’s spiritual life. 

In defining freedom, the manllosto is con¬ 
cerned “first of all,” as it says, with the “right 
of the Individual to form and express his 
own opinion”—a right, the manifesto says, 
that should be enjoyed by everybody with 
the exception of those who, like the Commu¬ 
nists, do not tolerate views different Ironf 
their own. This is undoubtedly an Impor¬ 
tant aspect of freedom, of particular rele¬ 
vance to opinion-molding or opinion-ad¬ 
dicted people. The largest possible variety 
of different contradictory opinions .seems to 
be the main aim of those who signed the 
manifesto. Opinion, Incidentally, is defined 
by Webster as “belief stronger than Impres¬ 
sion, less strong than positive knowledge”— 
a sort of tentative knowledge, a half-finished 
product of the rational mind. 

Bui what about those countless human 
beings who haven’t the leisure to lorm or 
even understand ojilnlons? What about all 
those who are so degraded by age-old misery 
that all their energy Is spent in the effort to 
keep alive? The opinion makers of Berlin 
seem to have no answer to the plight of those 
who cannot afford to be consumers of opin¬ 
ion. When it comes to what the world most 
urgently needs and what thinkers, in a body 
or individually, are supposed to provide—the 
beliefs and plans of action that will defeat 
communism—the manifesto has this to say: 
“The defense of cultural ireedom imposes 
upon us the duty ol creating a culture which 
shall constitute a positive answer to the 
questions posed by the revolution now In 
process throughout the world.” This seems 
to mean that totalitarianism must somehow 
be contained, while the cultured people are 
busy looking for the “positive answer.” All 
this does not have much to do with freedom, 
the patrimony of all men. Rather, it seems 
to be designed to protect the craft Interests 
of opinion-mongers. 

EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 

No “body of thinkers” will ever succeed in 
giving men the burning be: lets that this 
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fight to a finish demands unless the thinkers 
themselves become convinced that freedom 
is essential not only to their own but to every 
type of labor. Hundreds of millions of hu¬ 
man beings need to be given the evidence 
that freedom pays, that it is an essential con¬ 
dition for the attainment of the things they 
care about most: Physical survival and im¬ 
provement of their lot. Men can be free to 
have different opinions as to the use of what 
they have or what is available to them only 
If they have something at band or within 
reach. Too many millions of people in the 
world today need to acquire the minimum 
conditions of well-being that come before the 
making of any choice. 

The largest possible number of men must 
have work that allows them to make the best 
of their lives and gives them, aside from their 
sustenance, a margin of privacy and of in¬ 
dependence. If this margin is enlarged and 
made secure, if men have leisure enough to 
figure out how their lot can be further im¬ 
proved, then they start realizing what free¬ 
dom is. Men can then do better work, for 
they can acquire a broader view of the things 
that affect them. They can stop being Just 
toilers and become citizens. The road to 
freedom doesn’t start until men have some 
work to do, work that brings them profit, 
develops their individuality, and gives them 
some Independence. There are huge masses 
all over the world who have not yet started 
on this road and who under the pressure of 
evil men may rush to their own destruction. 

A relentless attack on misery all over the 
non-Couimunist world, wherever some prog¬ 
ress can bo made, should be the main stra¬ 
tegic aim of our leaders and the theme con¬ 
stantly hammered at by our propaganda. 
Wo must see to it that the largest possible 
number of people find out by themselves 
that freedom Is the imponderable, all- 
pcrvaslve element which leavens their lives. 
It has been so in America: The technical skill 
and productivity of the American people 
have developed at about the same pace as 
their free institutions. There is no reason 
why this should not be so elsewhere. Now 
the time has come v;hen other people must 
have a chance to go through the American 
experience, with whatever changes and adap¬ 
tations local circumstances may demand. 

In these days of limited war, the attention 
of the world is focused on us, on the deci¬ 
sions our leaders make, on the way our sol¬ 
diers fight, and on the steps we take for both 
war and peace. 

This is the time for the greatest propa¬ 
ganda effort we have ever made, backed up 
by the example that we set. This is also 
the time when our bodies of thinkers should 
emerge from the tumult of opinions and sug¬ 
gest how free institutions may become work¬ 
able everywhere in the world; for freedom, 
far from being the particular business of 
tholr craft. Is everybody’s business, and it is 
their Job to prove it.— -Max Ascoli. 


Long Beach, Calif., Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Wins First Place Nationally 
in Field of National Security Commit¬ 
tees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or caiafornia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 1, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have Just 
received word that the Junior Chamber 


of Commerce of my home city of Long 
Beach, Calif., was awarded hrst place at 
the Chicago convention on the important 
subject of national security committees. 

It appears that Nation-wide these 
Junior chambers of commerce have vol¬ 
untarily reactivated their membership in 
this important and imperative field of 
national security. The digest of the ac¬ 
tivities of the Long Beach committee 
showi clearly that it has stayed on the 
Job and been vigorously and vigilantly 
active in the important matter of na¬ 
tional defense as it came their way. The 
variety of subjects from No. B to XI, in¬ 
clusive, clearly indicates their voluntary 
and valuable cooperation in this im¬ 
portant field. 

Mr. Speaker, no doubt you. too, would 
like to have the privilege and opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the text of the total report 
by this winning committee. But, as I 
only have a digest, I am honored and 
pleased to present it for the Information 
of yourself and of all my colleagues. I 
also specifically call your attention to 
paragraphs A and B and III; 

DioEtiT OF Junior Chamber op Commerce 

Project in the Piei.d op National Secu¬ 
rity—First Place Winner in the United 

States 

I. GENERAL PLANNING AND PROCEDURE 

A. Committee organization: Committee 
composition, 30 member.*?. The committee 
is presided over by a chairman elected by 
the membership. Other elected officers in¬ 
clude a vice chairman, a secretary, a public 
relations chalrma.n, and a special events 
chairman. The board of directors at the 
time of the committee’s inception authorized 
two honorary memberships for each armed 
service: Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, 
Murine Corps, and the California National 
Guard. The holders of these honorary mem¬ 
berships are, In fact, working members of the 
committee. Their cooperation has proven 
of vast aid to the committee. Weekly meet¬ 
ings were held to follow the general pattern: 

1. To aid In any way possible the forma¬ 
tion of a sound plan for national security. 

2. To discuss, investigate, and develop new 
projects along the above line. 

3. To have members and Invited guests 
meet to discuss and investigate all projects 
in which the committee may aid the commu¬ 
nity and/or Nation in any way to formulate 
or carry out any plans for the general secu¬ 
rity of this area and/or Nation as a whole. 

4. To increase the membership and effi¬ 
ciency of the committee. 

B. Bcope of the national security plc.n; To 
act as an effective informant. To inform the 
public and obtain public support of the 
program or programs that have and are being 
formulated by the committee and various 
other groups for the defense planning of 
this area and/or Nation as a whole. Also 
to aid the community in any worth-while 
endeavor. This broad general plan was 
carried out as follows: 

1. Save the Long Beach Naval Shipyard: 
A resolution was drafted and sent to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, the Secretary of Navy, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the President of 
the United States. This project was not 
successful although a great deal of time 
and effort was spent on it. Perhaps the rea¬ 
son nothing could be done to save the ship¬ 
yard was due to the fact, in the words of 
the Honorable Francis P. Matthews, Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, “because of the unpredict¬ 
able nature of the subsidence and the lack 
O'* meals for determining the future rate of 
subsistence.” 

2. Membership on the Armed Service Com¬ 
mission: The National Security Committee 


Is represented on the Armed Services Com¬ 
mission by the committee chairman. 

3. National security to be in charge of 
aircraft observation posts: The committee 
was asked by the liong Beach Disaster Coun¬ 
cil to organize and supervise the men neces¬ 
sary for this project. We feel thts is one of 
the most Important tasks a committee of 
the Long Beach Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has ever been asked to do by the city 
of Long Beach. In the future one member 
of the committee will be appointed to head 
this project for a period of 1 year and that 
will be his only duty lor that year. 

4. Membership on the Long Beach Disas¬ 
ter Council: The Long Beach Disaster Coun¬ 
cil was formed in 1934, Immediately after 
the Long Beach earthquake, to aid In the 
time of floods, riots, earthquake.*?, fires, war, 
and other civil disturbances. The commmit- 
tee, along with the heads of the various de¬ 
partments of the local government, la rep¬ 
resented on the council. 

5. Opposes closing of the Long Beach Naval 
Hospital: A resolution was adopted and sent 
to all interested parties, 1. e., Secretaries of 
the Navy, Defense, the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion, the President, etc,, vigorously denounc¬ 
ing the closing of the naval ho.spital. As yet 
no filial action has boon taken by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

6. Distribution of Army Day and Coast 
Guard Day posters. 

7. Members of committee aid services in 
Reserve program: Radio broadcasts and news¬ 
papers were used to inform the public of the 
Reserve programs. 

8. National Security Committee rille team: 
Team organized April 1, 1950. Meets once a 
month for practice and competitive shoots. 

9. Veterans’ information rscrvice set up by 
committee: Tills service was set up in co¬ 
operation with the Veterans’ Administration, 
manned by members of the committee, on a 
voluntary public service. The purpose of this 
project was to help the veteran obtain the 
Information he desired with the least pos¬ 
sible red tape and delay. 

10. Committee works for release of Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender: The National 
Security Committee worked in conjunction 
with other local organizations to publicize 
the plight of these two men held prisoner 
by the Chinese Communists; also to bring 
pT-esBure to bear on the State Department to 
he.iten their release. 

11. Military and naval members of the com¬ 
mittee In the news. 

12. Last year’s award winning scrapbook: 
Tills committee’s 1948-49 scrapbook won the 
second place award in national competition. 

II. PARTICIPATION 

No financial support was necessary. Finan¬ 
cial gain was not an objective. The full 
committee, including honorary members, 
participated in many programs and projects, 
m. BENEFIT TO THE COMMUNITY 

The Long Beach area is a generally attrac¬ 
tive area to an enemy attack for many rea¬ 
sons. For this reason the committee has de¬ 
voted a great deal of time and effort to the 
formation of an efficient disaster plan. The 
committee has been in close contact with the 
Long Beach Disaster Council and hopes to 
have a complete attack protection plan to 
present to the public In the near future. 
The foregoing digest of projects (I. General 
Planning and Procedure; B. Scope of the Na¬ 
tional Security Plan: Items 1 through 11) 
will give a fairly complete survey of the proj¬ 
ects completed by this committee that we 
consider of benefit to the coramunlly. 

IV. BENEFIT TO ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERS 

The fruits of the committee’s labor have 
been fully appreciated by the community as 
a whole. Belonging to a committee which 
is active in a most worth-while way is most 
gratifying and Is in itself a great reward. 
The organization is proud of the committee's 
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achievements and will realize the full extent 
of the many contributions made to the Na¬ 
tion's security and well-being by the National 
Security Committee of the Long Beach Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

Long Beach Junior Chamber op Commerce 

National Security Committee, 

Bennett H. Jacobs, Chairman, 

This digest furnished me is signed by 
Bennett H. Jacobs, chairman of this im¬ 
portant Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Committee. It is a pleasure for me to 
know this able, vigorous, and vigilant 
young man personally—a successful 
young merchant in his own right—as be¬ 
ing typical of each and every other mem¬ 
ber of this committee. I congratulate 
him as chairman. I congratulate the en¬ 
tire committee personnel. And I con¬ 
gratulate the Long Beach Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce on this further achieve¬ 
ment in this timely held. 


The Vanishing American 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a speech deliv¬ 
ered by the Honorable Malcolm McDer¬ 
mott, professor of law at Duke Univer¬ 
sity. before the Virginia State Bar Asso¬ 
ciation at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
This able address is entitled “The Van¬ 
ishing American.’* 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Vanishing American 

A few years ago there came from the pen 
of one of your talented fellow citizens a de¬ 
lightful volume entitled “The Vanishing 
Virginian." It was rend with keen enjoy¬ 
ment by all your neighbors, as I can testify, 
not because we were intrigued with the idea 
of the approaching extinction of the species 
"homo Virginiensls," but rather because of 
the charming manner In which Mrs. Williams 
gave us an in.sight into the wholesome family 
life of Virginia at the turn of the century. 
One could not lay the book down without 
uttering the prayer, "God forbid that this 
manner of living should vanish from the 
earth." for here was real American life—lived 
by truly American characters. 

Virginia, which has given so much to the 
formation and molding of our national char¬ 
acter, must see to it that in this unhappy 
era of false doctrines the fundamentals of 
your State’s greatness shall not be lost to the 
Nation. It may well be that by the preserv¬ 
ing and holding up of these. America may 
yet be led back into paths of sanity and saved 
from the course that now threatens her un¬ 
doing. As one who has long admired and 
been grateful for what your State has done, 
let me say that I hope you will never cease 
to take pride in her history. You are en¬ 
titled to It. By cherishing and preserving 
that noble record of the post you will keep 


aflame a beacon light so desperately needed 
in these times of confU5.*on. 

I rejoice, therefore, wheiicver I see mani¬ 
fested the spirit of Virginia. It was exem- 
pllfled in a delightful story told me recently 
about a young Virginia girl who had been 
Invited to her first dance at West Point. 
Naturally, she was the be’.le of the ball. Her 
escort and numerous admirers kept pressing 
her for expressions of admiration of the 
beauties and atmosphere of West Point. 
Finally, she voiced her approval by sweetly 
stating that "it might even be called the 
VMI of the North." You just can’t bent 
that for Inborn loyalty—the kind woven into 
the very fabric of the character of your 
people. I cannot believe that those fine 
qualities which have marked your citizenship 
down through the years are really being lost; 
nor do I think Mrs. Williams meant to imply 
as much. Mere changes on the surface do 
not go this deep. As the outsider views Vir¬ 
ginia, he Is struck with the continuity of its 
high-minded, intelligent leadership among 
the States, motivated by a spirit of patriotic 
service. The very fact that this has per¬ 
sisted from the inception of the Republic 
makes me secure In the hope that it will 
abide through the years to come. 

Nevertheless, there is something that is 
vanishing from our national life about which 
you and I may well be concerned, and deeply 
so. That is why I have ventured to para¬ 
phrase Mrs. Williams’ title and elected to 
address you upon the subject The Vanishing 
American. 

Anyone, however casually familiar with our 
country's history, cannot fail to note the 
striking change that has come about in 
American character within the past two 
decades. It is not the mere exaggeration 
of an alarmist or pessimist when one stales 
that those elements of self-reliance, inde¬ 
pendence, diligence, and thrilt that marked 
American character in earlier days are fast 
vanishing from the national scene. This is 
but a statement of plain lact, and one about 
which I take it little difference of opinion 
can exist. There are many who glory in this 
change. There are those of us who mourn it. 

Sophisticated leaders of the first group 
glibly tell you and me that America has out¬ 
grown her past, and all that is old must now 
bo discarded for something that Is new. My 
first answer to this arrant nonsense is that 
this country of ours is not old. As nations 
go, she is very young indeed. The late James 
Beck, that scholarly lawyer and statesman 
of our own time, had a way of emphasizing 
this fact. Some of you may have heard 
him on this point, for he was fond of ad¬ 
verting to it at bar association gatherings. 
Mr. Beck died only a few years ago. Ho 
might well be alive today had his years been 
extended a bit beyond the usual span. He 
used to say that during his boyhood in Phil¬ 
adelphia there still lived in that city, at an 
advanced age ’tis true, that great leader of 
the early American bar, Horace Binney, and 
that Horace Binney could recollect in his 
boyhood seeing Washington and Franklin ns 
they entered and left Independence Hall In 
attendance upon the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion of 1787. In other words, here was a 
man known to us who In his youth knew a 
man who in his youth saw Washington and 
Franklin at the very birth of the Nation. 
Just two full life spans have Intervened. 
That gives you some idea of how youthful 
America as a Nation really is. 

One might have some patience with these 
wise men who are wont to talk of changed 
conditions and new problems as calling for 
new foundations for our national structure, 
provided they could show wherein the orig¬ 
inal foundations had failed us. This they 
cannot do. On the contrary, what was con¬ 
ceived and put together 103 years ago, has 
proved the greatest boon known to mankind. 


It succeeded beyond fondest expectations In 
preserving liberty and bringing happiness to 
the most fortunate people In all human his¬ 
tory. It has become the last hope of free¬ 
dom-loving men everywhere. 

Despite these indisputable facts, you hear 
men and women, even in high places, some 
ignorant, some misguided, some downright 
corrupt, blithely ridiculing or lightly brush¬ 
ing aside the basic principles of the American 
Constitution. So persistent have they been, 
BO plausible their arguments, and so seduc¬ 
tive their promises, that not only have they 
gained an ear. hut power as well. 

If what I am saying to you today sounds 
trite. I make no apologies. It must be said 
again and again, by all who hold dear this 
blessed heritage of ours, until the rank and 
file of our citizenship becomes aware of what 
is happening here. 

To make clear my moaning I bring you a 
simple message. It has but two points. 
The first relates to the stripe of men who 
made, who built, and who preserved this 
Nation. The second is concerned with the 
sort of citizen now being substituted as the 
typical American. The contrast will be ob¬ 
vious, the conclusion as deplorable as it is 
Inescapable. 

What manner of men were the founding 
fathers and those who hold up their arms? 
The descriptive terms that at once flash into 
your minds are such words as "stalwart," 
"self-reliant," "independent," "sturdy," 
"freedom-loving," and the like. Such was 
the stuff American patriots were made of. 

Let it not be thought that these men 
were lawless Insurrectionists. On the con¬ 
trary, they were Inherently loyal to the 
mother country. Those of you who have read 
Lynn Montross' very recent hook. Reluctant 
Rebels, will have been remlnaed of this fact, 
and will recall how loath those men were to 
sever the political bands that held them to 
the land of their origin. It was only bitter 
resentment of despotic government that 
drove them to the step. Having taken it, 
they were equally determined to set up a 
government of their own whereunder the 
individual citizen should be entitled to his 
unalienable rights, which Included not only 
life and liberty but also the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness, according to his own dictates. These 
men proposed to plan their own lives, pro¬ 
vide their own economic security, and to as¬ 
sume responsibility for their own destiny. To 
this end the individual was guaranteed the 
right to order his own life, whether for good 
or ill, without interference by governmental 
bureaucracy however well-meaning. 

These men were steeped in all the phi¬ 
losophies of government. They were ex¬ 
perienced in all the pitfalls and dangers of 
governmental power. They knew the cor¬ 
rupting effect of such power. Thus it was 
that after their Independence had been won, 
and they were engaged in the difficult task 
of constructing the machinery of their own 
government, the immortal Jefferson wrote 
these wise words; 

"In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution." 

Out of their own experience they knew 
that in last analysis "government" is noth¬ 
ing other than a man or group of men, and 
that such men on being elevated to posts of 
power do not thereby become saints. Many 
of them are weak, exceedingly weak. In the 
nature of things they are subjected to mani¬ 
fold temptations. One taste of power cre¬ 
ates a lust for more power, and quickly en¬ 
genders the notion that any tactics are 
justifiable in holding onto and enhancing 
that power. 

If the smart gentlemen who today so 
readily talk of changed conditions as war¬ 
ranting new concepts in our organic law. 
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think this inherent trait ot human nature 
has changed, then let them look around, 
both abroad and at home, for the answer. 
Governmental power is the most dangerous 
force known to man. From the dawn of 
civilization it has plagued the race. No 
sooner have men entrusted it to their rulers 
than it has been made the instrument of 
tyranny and oppression. With full under¬ 
standing of all this unhappy experience did 
our forefathers set about to construct a 
Government against which the individual 
should be protected, no matter what poli¬ 
tical party or group might gain control of 
the machinery. 

This was truly an experiment in the art of 
government. Washington in his inaugural 
address so denominated It. Lincoln re¬ 
peated it in his memorable address before 
Congress at the outbreak of war in 1801. 
Visitors who came from abroad in the 
early years of our history to observe, and 
later to write of their impressions, adopted 
the term ‘‘experiment.’* It is well that Amer¬ 
icans of today should thoroughly under¬ 
stand the nature of that experiment. The 
gist of It was that government should be 
restricted to the business of governing, while 
citizens enjoyed the fruits of their labors 
and rose or fell according to their merits. 
It was not enough that governmental officers 
and agencies should be selected either di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly by the people. An equally 
important factor was that after being thus 
chosen their sphere of activity was restricted 
by laws designed to guarantee to the citizen 
a maximum of personal freedom of action. 

How that experiment worked, how it opened 
up a new continent and new vistas for free¬ 
men everywhere, how It produced a citizen¬ 
ship that repelled every attack from without, 
and repressed every upheaval from within, 
is the history of America, and needs no repe¬ 
tition here. 

Early visitors who wrote of their travels in 
America, such as Captain Hall, Mrs. Trollope, 
de Tocqueville, and Charles Dickens have 
much to say of the American's inordinate 
pride In his country. They were often irri¬ 
tated and even disgusted by what appeared 
to them as a spirit of swashbuckling and 
boastfulness. But those Americans were en¬ 
titled to a high degree of satisfaction, for 
at long last the basic problems of govern¬ 
ment had been largely solved. The key to 
that solution Is set forth in the preamble 
of the Constitution. There the true func¬ 
tions of government were succinctly stated; 
“establish Justice, Insure domestic tranquil¬ 
lity, provide for the common defense,” and 
thus “promote the general welfare.” The 
business of life was left to the citizen him¬ 
self. The avowed purpose of this scheme of 
things, as aptly stated, was “to secure the 
blessings of liberty unto ourselves and our 
posterity.” The liberty they here meant was 
Individual liberty, free from encroachment 
by their own government as well as by any 
foreign foe. 

World history has nothing to compare with 
the record of achievement by these men and 
their descendants under such a system of 
government. Of course, all was not smooth 
sailing, nor did all men fare equally. The 
fact that difficulties were faced and over¬ 
come is the significant thing. The further 
fact that the worthy, the diligent, and the 
thrifty generally succeeded, while the In¬ 
dolent and the unworthy suffered for their 
weakness, explains the development of a 
citizenry that made America strong. Out of 
all this has come an economy that Is the 
marvel of the ages, one that has produced 
the highest state of well-being any people 
ever knew, one that has produced armies and 
the sinews of war that twice within our own 
time have literally saved civilization. 

Consider now the amazing change that has 
come to pass. By devious methods it has 
been brought about that the Central Govern¬ 
ment now holds unlimited power to tax. 


unlimited power to spend, and virtually un¬ 
limited power to regulate the dally affairs 
of the citizen, even unto his hours of labor 
and his wages. Such financial and economic 
controls alone mean complete domlnaiio \ of 
the life of the individual, for whoever con¬ 
trols these can ultimately determine the 
destiny of a people. Not only are these pow¬ 
ers now conceded, but they are regularly 
exercised in increasing measure. Moreover, 
they are being exercised for all manner of 
purposes, many of which are purely political. 
For example, hundreds of millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money are spent annually to 
buy up food which Is later destroyed or oc- 
comes worthless, for no other purpose than 
to promote scarcity, Increase the price of 
farm products to the consumer, and thus 
give the farming class the benefit of high 
prices. The plain political effect of such a 
policy is to buy the farm vote at public ex¬ 
pense. Other wholesale expenditures, such 
as purchasing silver at a price far above its 
true worth, paying out benefits, bonuses, and 
pensions to politically powerful groups, have 
made of Government a farce and have pros¬ 
tituted it, so that the candidate or the party 
that now makes the highest bid stands to 
get the vote of the recipients of this form of 
bribery. 

As I have watched this evil process develop 
apace, I have often recalled those splendid 
words of honest Grover Cleveland in his 
message to Congress back in 1886, when he 
said: 

"When more of the people’s sustenance is 
exacted than is necessary to meet the Just 
obligations of government and expenses of 
its economical administration, such exaction 
becomes ruthless extortion and a violation 
of the fundamental principles of a free gov¬ 
ernment.” 

riot only are the unrestrained taxing and 
spending powers of the Federal Government 
being need In this fashion, but the regula¬ 
tory power as well. If an office seeker to¬ 
day wants the support of organized labor, he 
must stand for an ever higher minimum 
wage, and for the enactment of laws de¬ 
signed to give special privileges to labor at 
the expense of the public. 

Time will not suffice to point out all the 
Instances of similar kind. They are legion, 
and are rapidly extending Into every de¬ 
partment of the Nation’s life. 

What is vitally significant is that the Amer¬ 
ican conscience has come to tolerate this ne¬ 
farious system. It carries an infectious poi¬ 
son that seems to stupefy our sensibilities 
and warp our better natures. I talked with a 
farmer recently trying to explain to him the 
iniquity of Government’s so-called aid to ag¬ 
riculture, which had Just reached him in the 
form of a check of considerable size. His 
reply was as follows; "I know all of this is 
wrong, but the other fellows are getting 
theirs, so we farmers might as well gel ours.” 
The sad fact Is that this attitude has become 
common among the farming class that once 
stood as the very bulwark of stalwart Ameri¬ 
canism. 

It might seem odd that these different 
groups, none of which constitutes a majority, 
should be able to push through such meas¬ 
ures designed for their special benefit. Here 
comes Into play another political process that 
must never be overlooked. It was best de¬ 
scribed by that remarkable Virginian, John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, a master of telling 
statement. In one of his powerful speeches 
in Congress he on one occasion referred to the 
“cohesive power of public plunder.” Wo 
ought never to forget that phrase. It car¬ 
ries a world of meaning, and tolls the sorry 
story of pork-barrel, log-rolling and welfare 
legislation. It explains how politics does 
make strange bedfellows. 

Thus it is that politics in this country has 
long since forsaken principle, and has de¬ 
generated into a mere game of selling the 


taxing power to organized groups In return 
for their votes. 

Do not think 1 speak In any spirit of par¬ 
tisanship, for these methods have been re¬ 
sorted to by all parties, and have been 
adopted by candidates regardless of party 
labels. 

The point I make is that public plunder 
has become the order of the day. It was 
started under a guise of emergency. It was 
carried further because ot wartime neces¬ 
sity. It is now tolerated, if not accepted as 
an efitablished national peacetime policy. 

Were there nothing but dollars involved. 
I should not view the situation so seriously. 
Unfortunately, there Is more here than meets 
the nose. At the urging of demagogues, agi¬ 
tators and ambitious office seekers, the Amer¬ 
ican people have been led to turn to G >vern- 
ment for the solving of all their probiems. 
When this is done and Government assumes 
the task, such measures are called liberal. 

I often wonder how It is that the usually 
clear and practical mind of the American 
citizen has not long since discovered the 
Jokers in this sinister game being played at 
his expense. Let us take a look at a few of 
them. 

The very process of having Government 
assume the role of guardian or father of its 
citizens is regularly held up as something 
novel and progressive in jiolltlcal science. In 
truth it is as old as government itself. Prac¬ 
tically every king, dictator, and benevolent 
despot of old professed to operate a welfare 
state. He claimed the right to function as a 
father and thus to make his subjects his 
children. That Is the very system that our 
American forefathers would not tolerate. 
Reverting to that system, cannot be liberal¬ 
ism, nor is 11 progress. It merely means a 
reversion to the age-old philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment that cursed humanity until the 
American experiment lighted a new way. 

The next Joker follows as a corollary to the 
first. The paternaUstlo state cannot func¬ 
tion as such unless the citizens surrenders 
his freedom of action and becomes a child. 
I venture that most men when they clamor 
or vote for regulation out of Washington fall 
to realize this simple fact. Every whit of 
paternalism on the part of government calls 
for a corresponding surrender of freedom of 
action on the part of the citizen. When such 
surrender reaches the basic activities of life, 
tJ\en the citizen becomes truly a helpless 
4 hlld whose only course is to obey his master. 
Then despotism is ready to set in. 

The third Joker consists In this, that not 
only does the citizen surrender his freedom, 
but his substance also. He must pay and 
pay dearly for all the petting paternalism he 
gets. Government first says, "Let us do the 
Job for you,” then calls for payment of the 
cost of the Job, plus Government’s Inflated 
expense in doing it. That is why taxpayers 
to their consternation were denied any sub¬ 
stantial relief after the close of the late war. 
They were rudely made to know that they 
must go on paying the cost of the vast pater¬ 
nalism already built up, with more to come. 

The last joker I present is the relevatlon 
of whom we are surrendering our freedom b 
and our substance to. With pious face the 
professional bureaucrat will say you must 
have faith In the great American Govern¬ 
ment, and that you dare not discredit that 
noble institution. I.et me remind you again 
of what our forefathers found out, and that 
was that Government means men, and men 
In matters of power cannot safely be trusted. 
Let us get this matter clear and stralglit. 
When you and I are asked to surrender our 
liberties and our property to the control of 
and use by Government, we arc surrendering 
them to men, just plain ordinary men, who 
generally belong to the class called “politi¬ 
cians.” Many of them are mediocre men or 
worse, who have never succeeded at anything 
beyond corralling votes, and often by ques¬ 
tionable methods. The hoax is that such 
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men, under the high-sounding title of “gov¬ 
ernment,” are held up as being qualified to 
spend the citizen’s earnings and to regulate 
his life better than he can do so for him¬ 
self. Two evil consequences flow from this 
surrender. Politicians thus surfeited with 
power can and do traffic in the very life sub¬ 
stance of private citizens, as If this were a 
commodity to be bartered for votes. At the 
same time the short-sighted citizen who has 
been led to think only In terms of some Im¬ 
mediate benefaction bestowed upon him, 
readily gets the Idea that such Is the only 
meaning and purpose of government. 

In closing I leave with you what has ever 
seemed to me the most significant story that 
came out of the late World War. The inci¬ 
dent occurred in those heartbreaking days of 
Juno 1940, when French troops were crushed 
and fleeing before the oncoming Germans. 
One young French officer pressing southward 
came to the cottage ol an old peasant who 
had been his father's friend and companion 
in arms years before. He paused for a brief 
respite from his headlong flight, and while 
conversing with this old family friend he 
said to him, “Tell me what has happened to 
my country that she now lies broken and 
conquered. You with my father fought for 
Prance in the days of her glory. What is the 
meaning of this her downfall?” The old 
pea.sant promptly replied, "My young friend, 
I can tell you the secret of France’s collapse. 
In the days of our generation when your 
father and I served and fought in the legions 
of France, the dominant spirit and only 
question in the breast of Frenchmen every¬ 
where was, What can I do for France, whnt 
can I give to my country? While In this your 
generation you and your fellows have been 
thinking only In terms of, What can I get 
out of Prance, what can France be made to 
do for me?” 

Yes; Franco collapsed long before her 
armies went to pieces. She collapsed from 
within, and when her sons began to think 
only In terms of what they could force from 
her. Here before our very eyes has been dem¬ 
onstrated the tragedy that can come to a 
people, a people with a great army and a 
great navy, when this creeping paralysis 
sets In. 

As one contemplates the Vanishing Ameri¬ 
can his soul Is troubled within him. He 
wonders whether the fate of France awaits 
his country. 


Where It the Economy Under the Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1946? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I am inserting some interest¬ 
ing statistics furnished by Paul O. Pe¬ 
ters under date of August 8, 1950, with 
reference to alleged economy under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946: 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
Economy Dud 

Public Law 601, approved August 2, 1940, 
popularly known as the Legislative Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1946. was enacted for the 
declared purpose to provide fur Increased 
efficiency In the legislative branch of the 
Government has turned out to be a dud when 
when It comes to saving money for the 
American taxpayers. 


If the efficiency of the legislative estab¬ 
lishment has been increased, and this is 
a matter upon which Judgment Is reserved, 
there is no disputing the fact that the costs 
of the legislative branch have increased by 
leaps and bounds since 1946, as .illustrated 
by the following tabic: 

Expenditures by fiscal years for the legisla^ 
tivc branch of the Government 


1946 _$22,815,830 

1947 ... 39. 584, 898 

1948 .-. 43. 126.172 

1949 .-__ 46, 506, 024 

1950 ..-.. 66. 028, 687 

1951 (e.stlmate)... 70. 656, 064 

The budget for 1951, estimates the appro¬ 
priations for the legislative branch, as 
follows: 

Senate__ $11,840,391 

House of Representatives_* 21,804,970 

Legislative miscellaneous_ 268, 715 

Architect of the Capitol_ 16,177, 400 

Botanic Garden_- 196, 500 

Library of Congress_ 9. 369, 200 

Government Printing Office_ 19,052, 730 

Permanent appropriation. Li¬ 
brary of Congress- 86, 495 


Total general and special 

appropriations_ 77, 796,407 


Further proof that the Legislative Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1946, which, by title II, sec¬ 
tion 206, directed the Comptroller General 
to make an exj^nditure analysis of each 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment, failed to live up to expectations, 
may be found in the fact that no appropria¬ 
tion has been made by Congress to enable 
the Comptroller General to carry out this 
directive. 

As the so-called watchdog of the Treas¬ 
ury. the Comptroller General was specifically 
authorized by law as follows: 

•'Sec. 205. The Comptroller General Is au¬ 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study ol restrictions placed in gen¬ 
eral appropriation acts limiting the expendi¬ 
ture of specified appropriations therein, with 
a view to determining the cost to the Govern¬ 
ment Incident to complying with such re¬ 
strictions, and to report to the Congress his 
estimate ol the cost of complying with such 
restrictions and such other recommenda- 
tion.s with respect thereto as he deems neces¬ 
sary or desirable. 

"Sec. 206. The Comptroller General Is au¬ 
thorized and directed to make an expendi¬ 
ture analysis of each agency In the executive 
branch of the Government (including Gov¬ 
ernment corporations), which. In the opin¬ 
ion of the Comptroller General, will enable 
Congress to determine whether public funds 
have been economically and efficiently ad¬ 
ministered and expended. Reports on such 
analyses shall be submitted by the Comp¬ 
troller General, from time to time, to the 
Committees on Expenditures in the Execu¬ 
tive Departments, to the Appropriations 
Committees, and to the legislative commit¬ 
tees having Jurisdiction over legislation re¬ 
lating to the operations of the respective 
agencies, of the two Houses.” 

In view of the fact that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has operated on a deficit basis for 
18 out of the last 20 years and total ex¬ 
penditures have amounted to $577,541,437,- 
902, It is important that the Congress Im¬ 
plement Its directive to the Comptroller 
General and have at hand a comprehensive 
analysis of the past expenditures to deter¬ 
mine whether or not they have at all times 
been economically and efficiently admin¬ 
istered and expended. 

A good starting point would be on the $91,- 
648,245,781 in expenditures for national de¬ 
fense during the past 5 years. 

Then, too, the Comptroller General might 
find out and report to Congress Just who 
authorized the procurement of a 93-year 
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eupply of fluorescent light tubes, a 247-year 
supply of binders and carloads of similar 
easy obtainable articles now cluttering up 
Uncle Sam’s warehouse space In various 
parts of the country. 

But moat Important of all. If the Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1940 Is ever to reach Its 
prime objective, the Congress must atop ap¬ 
propriating more money each year than the 
bureaucrats have been able to spend. 

The Congress willing, economy in the Fed¬ 
eral Government Is not impossible. 


Russians Slow Export of Strategic Mate¬ 
rials to United States to a Trickle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have said many times in this House, one 
of the most important strategic mate¬ 
rials our Nation needs, in war and in 
peace, is chrome. 

The Senate has now adopted an 
amendment to the general appropria¬ 
tions bill which will aid materially in the 
development of our chromite resources 
in Montana, where 75 percent of our do¬ 
mestic supply is found. In order to 
point out further the importance of de¬ 
veloping this domestic resource, and 
ending our dependence upon far-away 
places including Russia, I include the 
following newspaper article dealing with 
imports from the Soviet Union: 

Russians Slow Export of Strategic Mate¬ 
rials TO United States to a Trickle 

The Russians have demonstrated that they 
know how to use export controls, too. 

When the United States In March 1948 
Instituted a ban or quantitative restriction 
on some 2,300 comirudities lor shipment be¬ 
hind the iron curtain, there was no immedi¬ 
ate reaction by Russia. 

There were only two strategic materials 
we normally had Imported from Russia— 
manganese and chrome ore—but they were 
extremely Important. Both are essential to 
the production of steel and are being stock¬ 
piled. 

In 1948 Russia exported 427,000 tons of 
manganese ore—some of the richest In the 
world with a content of about 35 percent. 
That was an increase of 96,000 tons over their 
1947 shipments. 

RUSSIA REACTS SHARPLY 

The picture was about the same for chrome 
ore. In 1948 the U. S. S. R. exported 351,755 
tons to the United States, compared with 
236,699 tons In 1947. 

Last year the Russians reacted sharply. 
While not banning entirely the sale of the 
two vital metals, they cut down sharply. 
The 1949 figures were 81,600 tons of man¬ 
ganese ore and 95,653 tons of chrome ore. 

So far this year there has been only the 
faintest trickle. In fact, last week the first 
1950 shipload of chrome ore from the Soviet 
arrived in Baltimore—6,700 tons of it. Only 
6,500 tons of manganese has been received, 
with 7 months of the year elapsed. 

The United States produces less than 10 
percent of the manganese it consumes and 
this is low grade. Last year our output was 
126,000 tons. Wo consumed 1,380,042. The 
bulk of what wo now get comes from India* 
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the Gold Coast, Braail, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

THANRPORT Ifi PROBLEM 

Officials say there is plenty of manganese 
In the ground in these places, hut that the 
problem of transportation from the mine 
head to the seacoast is the stumbling block. 

United States steel companies reportedly 
are pouring money into Brazil In an effort 
to step up production, and American truns- 
portatlon experts have been working in In¬ 
dia to improve the situation there. Once 
this Is done the United States won't have to 
worry about manganese, whether for war or 
peace, it Is said. 

As for chrome, American production is 
negligible. Last year the output was 433 
tons. Our total consumption was 1,204 344 
tons. Government spokesmen say, however, 
that chrome Is no problem, either for cur¬ 
rent needs or stockpile purposes. In fact, 
stockpile requirements of one grade (refrac¬ 
tory) already have been met. Our principal 
sources are Turkey, southern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, Cuba, and the Philippines. 

FURS ARG BIG ITEMS 

Purs made up more than half the Soviet 
exports to the United States Inst year, as 
they usually do, and are the bh^gest dollar 
earner for the U. 8. S. R. We bought $24.- 
000,000 worth In 1949 when our total Im¬ 
ports from Russia totaled $42,000,000. 

(An ECA official, commenting on this, said 
It was Ironic that furs—a luxury item for 
capitalist Amerlca^help finance the Com¬ 
munist Party here perhaps as much as any 
other one Item.) 

Metals and manufactures took second 
place among Russian exports to the United 
States in 1949, totaling $8,000,000. 

The Real Issue in the Knowland 
Amendment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. REED of Now York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. in view of a statement sent to each 
Member of the House by the Honorable 
Walter Lynch on the Knowland amend¬ 
ment, I should like to keep the record 
clear by pointincr out: 

First. That his statement is an in¬ 
dictment of every other member of the 
12-man conference, as every one of them 
signed the report adopting the so-called 
Knowland amendment: 

Second. That his statement is an in¬ 
dictment of our State legislatures, our 
Elate administrators, and our State 
courts, for it assumes that unless the 
Secretary of Labor has unbridled au¬ 
thority over the States— 

a. Workers will be deprived of benefits 
for refusing to sign yellow dog contracts, 
accept sub-standard work, give up their 
union membership and join company 
unions. 

b. That the appeal process of the 
States is unfair in that it takes some time 
to pursue the remedy in the approved 
State law; and that therefore the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor should be permitted to step 
In and coerce the State to follow his rul¬ 
ing instead of following their orderly 


process before he tries them for non- 
compliance with the Federal standards; 

Third. That our States are so inbe -- 
ently vicious in their administration and 
court rulings, that the Federal standards 
contained in their own laws will be disre¬ 
garded and nullified, and that requiring 
the Secretary to wait until the State 
court has spoken—to quote him “will 
break down the standards established by 
Congress.** 

If these accusations are true, we are 
wasting time in considering the amend¬ 
ment recommended by our State admin¬ 
istrators and governors. We are wasting 
time in considering their request to pre¬ 
serve their State administrative and 
judicial processes. We should be con¬ 
sidering iht^ question of abolishing our 
State systems. 

Make no mistake, despite all innuen¬ 
does to the contrary, the real issue is not 
the alleged issue of preserving the 
standards Congress has written. Rather 
it is the issue of protecting the States 
againsL complete domination in their ad¬ 
ministrative functions, and circumven¬ 
tion of their judicial processes by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

State administrators and courts can of 
course misconstrue their law and violate 
their law today, and if the Knowland 
amendment is passed they can of course 
still do so. But our States have a proud 
record of fairness. They are not vicious, 
unfair to labor, or interested in violating 
Federal standards. If they did, they can 
still be penalized by the Secretaiy of 
Labor. The amendment does not relieve 
our States of compliance with Federal 
standards. It merely prevents the Secre¬ 
tary from dominating their day to day 
administration and circumventing the 
State procedure in the guise of enforcing 
Federal standards. 


Appointment Quotas to Annapolis To Bo 
Cut 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. VIGOR WICKERSHAM 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 29, 1950 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
due to a shortage of living quarters, 
which cannot be expanded because of 
the defense economy program, the 
United States Naval Academy will be 
forced to reduce its appointment quotas 
beginning next year. Members of Con¬ 
gress have already been advised that 
their quotas would be cut from five to 
four candidates for each Congressman 
and Senator. With the exception of the 
President’s quotas of 75, and the State 
Department’s privilege of naming 20 
men from Latln-American nations, all 
other quotas will be out approximately 
20 percent. At present, 3,400 midship¬ 
men are quartered In Bancroft Hall— 
which was designed to accommodate 
2,750 men—and larger quarters are ur¬ 
gently needed. Under present world 


conditions it is difficult to understand 
how this sacrifice in preparedness, with 
Its relatively minor saving, can be justi¬ 
fied while the Nation is spending billions 
for other types of defense, both at home 
and abroad. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, at Annual Meeting of West 
Virginia Oil and Natural Gas Associa¬ 
tion, Weston, W. Va. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
wliich 1 delivered at the annual meeting 
of the West Virginia Oil and Natural Gas 
Association at Weston, W. Va., Saturday, 
August 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Addre&g of United States Senator Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at Annual 
Meeting op the West Vircinu Oil and 
Natural Gas Association at Weston, 
W. Va.. august 6. 1950 
It Is an extreme pleasure to address this 
oiganizatlon of oil and gas producers who 
maintain the American tradition of rugged 
Individualism. 

Yours is a dangerous and hazardous busi¬ 
ness. It has developed into one of the great¬ 
est and most useful Industries In the world 
because men of courage, vision, and Initia¬ 
tive took great risks, both personal and 
fjnMK'lal. 

Laice that memorable day In 1859 when 
Col. E. L. Drake brought in the world's first 
oil well In the hills of northwestern Penn¬ 
sylvania, the search for oil has gone forward. 

It has led men with the spirit of adventure 
Into the most inaccessible places. 

They endured hardship and back-breaking 
toll. They lived and worked under the most 
primitive conditions. They experienced dis¬ 
appointment and discouragement. 

But they went ahead with persistence, re¬ 
sourcefulness, and enterprise. They relied 
on their own efforts and energy. 

They didn't look to the Government for 
grants, loans, or subsidies. They raised 
their own capital. 

They Invented improved machinery. They 
expanded Into new fields of discovery and 
development. They called upon science for 
research into new technology and better 
products. 

They created new transportation systems 
and improved marketing methods to give 
better service to the public. 

Today the average citizen takes all these 
things for granted. But it should be remem¬ 
bered that the oil and gas Industry, of which 
you are an important part, came up the hard 
way. 

You are familiar with the difficulties which 
produced the American way of life. There¬ 
fore you appreciate the rewards of American 
achievement—our high standard of living, 
our spendid cultural and spiritual attain¬ 
ments and above all, our freedom of Ih# 
Individual. 
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The economic proatness of the United 
States was not built In legislative halls. It 
was not essiabllJihed by Government decree. 

It was not created by the decisions of our 
high coiirts. The same courageous spirit of 
Indlvldiml enterprise and Initiative that is 
represented in the oil and gas Industry built 
our giant steel production, our coal Industry, 
and our great transportation systems. 

The men who contributed most to the 
economic strength of our country were not 
hampered by an army of bureaucrats pre¬ 
tending to look after their Interests. They 
were not controlled by Government direc¬ 
tives and regulations designed to serve po¬ 
litical purposes. They did not encounter 
Government competition with private in¬ 
dustry. 

The American Republic was founded by 
men who loved freedom. The Declaration of 
Independence was a protest against unwar¬ 
ranted taxation, political interference and 
big. centralized government. 

In drafting the Constitution the founding 
fathers recognized the dangers of big gov¬ 
ernment. They knew that government 
could In time became oppressive and could 
encroach upon the liberties of the people. 

They sought to restrict the power of gov¬ 
ernment, to safeguard Individual freedom 
and to protect the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Their Ideal was a government that would 
be the servant of the people and not their 
master. 

Under that concept the United States has 
made greater progress than any other nation 
In the world. In less than 200 years we have 
built the richest and the most powerful na¬ 
tion on the face of the earth. 

Is It because we hod greater natural re¬ 
sources than other countrle.s? No; that is 
not the reason. Many other countries have 
richer natural resotirces than we possess. 

We have about 7 percent of the world's 
population and only 6 percent of the world’s 
land area, yet we produce one-third of all 
the world’s goods. 

Why have we accomplished so much more 
In 200 years than any other nation In all 
history? 

Why have we been successful In 6 wars? 

Why has American Inventive genius been 
able to lighten the labors of workers in all 
parts of the world? 

Why hav. our men and women served suc¬ 
cessfully all over the globe as teachers and 
Instructors? 

Why have our men and women gone to 
every island of the seas teaching the glories 
of Christ? 

There is only one answer, and that Is be¬ 
cause we possess the God-given freedom of 
the individual. 

This freedom Imposes great responsibili¬ 
ties. In order to have freedom, the Individ¬ 
ual must love freedom above security. To 
maintain freedom of the Individual calls for 
sweat, sacrifice, thrift, hard work, tolerance, 
shedding of tears and blood, and love of God, 

Those qualities have had a prominent part 
In the progress and prosperity of West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Your early settlers had deep religious and 
patriotic convictions. They wanted to be 
free. They wanted opportunity. They were 
willing to work for security and happiness 
and the well being of their posterity. 

Your people are hard-working, courageous 
and IndejHjndent. They are strong believers 
In the free enterprise economy and the 
American way of Ule. 

Like all real Americans, they arc natural¬ 
ly opposed to socialism In any form. They 
would vote almost solidly against this doc¬ 
trine If the question was submitted for a di¬ 
rect vote. 

That, of course, will never happen, but 
nevertheless, during the last 18 years we have 
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witnessed a departure from the philosophy 
of government contemplated by the found¬ 
ing lathers of these United States. 

We have become Increasingly aware of a 
dangerous trend in the thinking of some of 
our people and in the administration pro¬ 
posals which are taking us down the slippery 
road to socialism. 

It is natural to ask: 

“How can it happen here when we are op- 
po.«50d to socialism and don’t want it?’’ 

The answer Is found In IntUfference, neg¬ 
lect of our civic dutle.s, the desire for an 
easy way of life, government pateninllsm 
and too much government at too high a 
price. 

Let us look at some facts. 

In 18 years the Federal Government has 
Increased Its number of employees threefold 
and Its coat 10 times. Its debt is Increasing 
dully and now amounts to more than 
$257,000,000,000. 

At $10.(/00 each, this would drill 25,700,000 
w^ells. 

This tremendous debt is destroying the 
value of the dollar. It is one of the principal 
causes of Inflation. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30 of this 
year Government spending exceeded reve¬ 
nues by $3,100,000,000 dollars. 

What has brought this about? 

It is the result of increasing and expand¬ 
ing governmental functions. In the begin¬ 
ning the Federal Government looked alter 
national defen.se, rivers and harbors, bunk¬ 
ing and currency and foreign alTairs. 

Now in addition, the Federal Government 
wants larger appropriations for roads, educa¬ 
tion, health, welfare, airports, housing, and 
relief work all over the world. 

Federal men are now out on the farms and 
down in the mines. They conduct health 
clinics, supervise conservation, and plan for 
public works projects. 

The Federal Government owns or is finan¬ 
cially interested in about 100 important busi¬ 
ness enterprises with a direct Investment of 
about $20,000,000,000. 

The Government is engaged In the business 
of lending money, guaranteeing loans and 
deposits, writing life Insurance, producing, 
distributing, and selling electric power and 
fertilizers, operating railways and ships, buy¬ 
ing and selling farm products, and smelting 
and selling metals. 

Some of these enterprises invest their sur¬ 
plus funds in Government securities, thus 
compelling the Government to pay interest 
on its own investment. 

You are all familiar with the Government’s 
plan to extend control over natural gas by 
regulating prices to be paid Independent pro¬ 
ducers and gatherers in the field. 

As a result of all these Increased functions, 
Federal, State, and local governments now 
cost us more than $86,000,000,000 per year. 

We pay Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
ment employees more than $10,000,000,000 
per year In salaries. 

More than 25,000,000 Americans receive a 
regular cheek of some kind from government. 

Let us be fair. It Is not all the Federal 
Government’s fault. Hat in hand, with 
bowed heads. States, municipalities, cham¬ 
bers of commerce, business groups, labor or¬ 
ganizations, farmers, and educators seek help 
from Uncle Sam. 

Through governmental hand-outs, subsi¬ 
dies, price supports, loaning of money, and 
grants to subdivisions of government, we are 
getting away from individual independence 
and we are becoming more and more de¬ 
pendent upon government. 

Let us look at some other dangers. 

There are those who would destroy our way 
of life and substitute for it a socialistic lorm 
of government. That would wipe out the 
freedom of the individual and make us sub¬ 
servient to an all powerful totalitarian S'tate. 
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There are those who feel that Government 
can better operate business, hospitals, 
schools, and other enterprises than Indi¬ 
viduals. 

My own State of Pennsylvania has made 
great prex^rees. It has a greater diversity 
of industry, natural resources, and transpor¬ 
tation systems than any other State In the 
Union. Its development has been the result 
of private capital. 

Pennsylvania, however, has experienced a 
glaring example of the fulliire of government 
ownership. I am referring to the canal sys¬ 
tem in Pennsylvania. 

A little more than 100 years ago Pennsyl¬ 
vania embarked on u great public-work.s 
program, financed by public funds, Includ¬ 
ing canals, bridges, turnpikes, and railroads. 
The canal project alone cost $40,000,000, an 
eiiormou-? sum In those days. The main 
ennal and railroad system ran clear across 
the State from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

The dreamers of that period thought the 
net profits would pay nil the expenses of 
State government and would relieve the 
people of all State taxes. 

How easily they were fooled. This ven¬ 
ture of government In business wns so badly 
managed and was so unprofitable that it 
ftlmosl depleted the State treasury. It placed 
the whole economy of Pennsylvania In dan¬ 
ger oi destruction. 

Things were so bad as far as the canals 
were concerned that the general assembly 
abandoned the project and directed that the 
State-owned transportation facilities be sold. 

Further legislation was enacted, forbidding 
the State to engage directly or indirectly In 
any corporate enterprise. To show how deep¬ 
ly the State was involved. It was not until 
1913 that all the bonds which financed this 
system of public works were finally paid off. 

Another example of Government Ineffi¬ 
ciency in business was the operation of the 
railroads by the Federal Government dur¬ 
ing World War I. 

Government operation extended from Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1918, to February 9, 1920. The rail¬ 
road revenues during that period accrued to 
the Government. They proved Insufficient 
to meet the rentals. The cost to the Govern¬ 
ment for that period was a Utile more than 
$1,575,000,000. 

In World War II the railroads were oper¬ 
ated by the railroads them8elvc.s. From De¬ 
cember 1, 1941 to August 3, 1945, which was 
the period of the war, the railroads paid 
$1,140,000,000 In Federal Income taxes and 
approximately $100,000,000 in other taxes. 
In addition they paid $873,000,000 In pay¬ 
roll taxes for support of the retirement and 
unemployment benefits sot up by Federal 
statute. Railroads also paid State and local 
taxes as well as dividends to their stock¬ 
holders. 

The comparison Is convincing evidence of 
the inefficiency of Government management. 

That type of management in our domestic 
affairs during all but two of the last 20 years 
has Increased the national debt to more than 
$257,000,000,000. 

In all that time, except for the 2 years 
when thT Republican Eightieth Congress whs 
111 control, the Federal Government spent 
beyond Its income and failed to balance the 
budget. 

Any private corporation operated In that 
manner would have ended up in bankruptcy 
long ago. 

The same type of Incompetent manage¬ 
ment In our foreign relations has brought us 
to a crisis which may explode Into the most 
terrible war the world has over known. 

While we fight for human liberty and to 
maintain freedom in the world we must re¬ 
member that we are in danger of losing the 
freedoms that we prize so highly here at 
home. 
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Tlie big question before the people of the 
United States Is how far we can go and still 
preserve Individual freedom as the keystone 
Of the American way of life. 

To my mind It Is most Important to realize 
that the cost of a long*drawn-out war can 
destroy individual freedom even though we 
crush Communist aggression everywhere in 
the world. 

To that holy purpose we must dedicate all 
our power and all our resources. Every 
ounce of strength we possess must be placed 
in the balance to defend liberty against 
tyranny and enslavement. 

We must be prepared to pay any price and 
make any sacrifice in the supreme emergency 
that may arise out of the war In Korea. 

8uch a war could more than double the 
national debt under which our people are 
now staggering. 

The combat cost of World War II, which 
lasted 4 years, was $356,000,000,000. About 
46 percent of that cost was paid for by taxa¬ 
tion. The balance, approximately $215,000.- 
OCO.OOO. was added to the national debt. 

Tlio price of weapons, equipment, and 
everything that enters into waging war is 
almost double today. I have gone Into the 
costs pretty carefully and I have figured out 
that a 4-year war would call for the expendi¬ 
tures of a minimum of $600,000,000,000. 

If taxes were levied to pay 45 percent of 
this war, as in the last war. we would come 
out with a new debt of about $330,000,000,000 
or a total debt of nearly $600,000,000,000. 

Such a debt would put the whole economy 
of the United States in a straltjacket from 
which we might never free ourselves. We 
would live in a planned economy, with regi¬ 
mentation. regulations, and directives con¬ 
trolling all industry, buslnesc, agriculture, 
and labor. 

With that gloomy picture before ua con¬ 
tinued deficit spending on the home front 
would be dangerous, dishonest, and unpa¬ 
triotic. 

We must, therefore, face the situation with 
firm determination to cut to the hone all 
Government spending not connected with 
national defense. 

We must, without delay, eliminate every 
form of waste or extravagance in the fliian- 
cial operation of the Federal Government. 

We must stop at once all spendin.g for 
purposes which may be classified as non- 
ess-ntlal. 

Many desirable services which government 
now provides must be abandoned or curtailed. 

In the interest of economy on tho home 
front many normal functions of government 
must be suspended. 

All pTiblic works not immediately necessary 
must be postponed. 

The cconomioR I have omimerated will help 
build America’s financial strength in bupport 
of the principles to which our Kcpubiic is 
dedicated. 

Cu the other side of the world American 
boys arc t,iving their lives to defend these 
principles for us and for the world. 

Tho sncriflcfs v/c r.re callrd upon to make 
hrre at homo are Insignificant compared to 
th'’ price they pay so herolcahy. 

Behind the armed forces that have vlo- 
h'/ cd the peace of the world in Korea stands 
tl:e cruel and ruthless power of Communist 
r ussla. 

This enemy of God and mankind has con¬ 
quered a large part of Europe and has 
brought much of A:iia under virtual enslave¬ 
ment. Its evil purpose Is to rule the world 
by terror, tyranny, and bloodshed. 

Peace with freedom can be restored only 
by American strength, fighting to maintain 
the integrity of free people In a free world. 

Wo will succeed because we fight In a right¬ 
eous cause. 

With prayer for God’s blessing and pro¬ 
tection wr v^lll go forward to save the world 
from destruction and to nseure a future of 
liberty and progrooS for all mankind. 


Tnrkish Attitude on Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wed7iesday, August 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President. I hold in 
my hand a recent news release, issued by 
the Turkish Information Office, in which 
the Premier of Turkey goes into some 
detail concerning the aid which Turkey 
is making available to the United Na¬ 
tions forces in Korea. It is a very en¬ 
couraging and commendatory state¬ 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert it in the Appendix of the Recokd. 

There being no objection, tho state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in tho 
Record, as follows: 

PREMlKn MENDERES OUTI.INES TURKISH 

Attitude on Korea 

At a press conference Turkish Premier 
Adiiaii Meiiclcrcfl elaborated on Tuikey’s re¬ 
cent decision to send 4,500 troops to Korea. 

In reply to questions put by reporters. 
Premier Mcndcres said: 

“Let us make it clear at the outbet that 
the decision reached by our Government Is 
not a decision of war; on tho conti ary It Is a 
declelou arising out of an attempt to pre¬ 
serve the peace. In our opinion, it Is only 
by way of decleions similar to ours, to be 
arrived at by the other ficedom-loving na¬ 
tions, that acts of aggression can be pre¬ 
vented and world peace can be safeguarded. 
As a matter of fact, a sincere attachment to 
tlie k’ealfi of the UN requires u beliof In this 
basic p-inciple. The unparalleled calamities 
and tragedies of the Second World War weie 
the outcome of the bellel that pcnca could 
bo preserved by means of separate aJid inde¬ 
pendent efforts by Individual states, that 
taking care of one’s own IntereBts would 
suffice to protect against the dlsaBtcrs that 
threatened other nations. 

“There arc those who would have us adopt 
the Irresolute and undecided attitude of cer¬ 
tain countries in the Korean affair. We 
know that between the two world wars 
countries that were believed to have attained 
the hl|*hc.st degree of political and diplo¬ 
matic development nurtured similar dubious 
hopes and acted in a hesitant and waver¬ 
ing manner; the blunders thus committed 
caused humanity untold Buffering. After 
these misfortunes, and in view of the expe¬ 
rience gained thereby, it would be an un¬ 
thinkable Inadvertency to fall a victim once 
again to such egotistical sentiments and to 
believe that the world can be protected 
r:,ninF,t the disaster that threatens it. simply 
by rdoptlng a course of indecision and 
vaclll.ation. 

“Secondly, let us make It clear that our 
Government has taken its decision on Korea 
in full realization of all Us Implications: our 
dect^lon would still bo the same were wo to 
be faced a thousand times with the same slt- 
mdlon. The two great wars, and the expe¬ 
riences of tho postwar years, have demon¬ 
strated that the existence and freedom of 
nations are not necessarily defended at their 
own geographical frontiers. It Is clear that 
we are living In an era that Imposes world¬ 
wide Identity of destiny In war and peace; 
the unfurling of tho Turkish flag at Korea Is 
the outcome of both the most Idealistic and 
tho most realistic aims and views. Writings 
that criticize the sending of Turkish troops 
to distant lands serve to underline the fact 
that certain people are employing camou- 
f aged tactics. There is no Juridical Jubtlfi- 
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cation for the assertion that our eons who ere 
called to serve their country may only be 
employed within Turkey’s national bound¬ 
aries. Such views only go to show wh^t 
kind of defeatism Is adopted by their 
authors. 

“We are convinced that the Government’s 
decision on Korea is In complete conformlLy 
with the will and spirit of the 'Turkish peo¬ 
ple. Thnt is why wc are also ccrtaiii that 
the nation has accorded the Government its 
full and unqualified support, and that it will 
continue to do so.’* 


Remember Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ZALESN. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI'TED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Remember Yalta.” which ap¬ 
peared in this morning’s Washint;t()n 
Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
fis follows; 

the WaRhington Post, August 9, 1950J 
Remember Yalta 

The curious think about the rapid worm¬ 
ing up of the cold war is that the ploce of 
diplomacy In the struggle has grown in slp- 
nificancc. There are many blows that cun 
be struck for peace which are available to 
our diplomacy. We come back to the de- 
firobility of denouncing the 1945 compact 
at Yalta. The document is such a thing of 
fhreds and patches that the principle of 
respect for international obligations requires 
of the United States and Britain a denun- 
of thnt instrument and a statement 
cf particulars. Several times the oppor¬ 
tunity has been provided; the last was when 
our new antiaggression policy in the Par 
East was announced June 26. However, 
though timing Is someLlmes all-important, 
there is no necessity to wait for Umc and 
place In exposing a cynical failure to carry 
out a solemn obligation. 

In International law there is ample reason 
for a denunciation of the Yalta Pact. When 
a party to a contract falls to carry It out, 
the oMirr signatory is at perfect liberty to 
withdraw his own obligation. This is simply 
the extension of the principle in domestic 
contracts which makes a contract null and 
void when it l.s frustrated. What has hap¬ 
pened to the undertakings arrived at at Yalta 
is now common knowledge. Balkan coun¬ 
tries whose independence was pledged at 
Yalta are virtually incorporated in Soviet 
territory. Independence has been extin¬ 
guished, freedom has been denied, and those 
countries have become vassals of Moj^cow. 
In the Par East, the Yalta conferees agreed 
to roll back the map to 1895 in brhuli of 
Russia. In that year, for instance, the Ruf- 
Eians stole from the Chinese rail and port 
cemcessions in Manchuria, and these were re¬ 
stored to Russia as a bribe to come into the 
Pacific War, though nothing could have 
induced the Russians to keep out. Tliese 
prizes have become the entering wedge for 
the russification of Manchuria. Secretary 
Acheson In his National Press Club speech 
of January 12 said: 

“Armed with these new powers, what is 
hnppeiilDg in China is tnat the Soviet Union 
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Is detaching the northern provinces of China 
from China and is attaching thorn to the 
Soviet Union. This process is complete in 
outer Mongolia. It is nearly complete In 
Manchuria, and I am sure that In inner 
Mongolia and in Siiikiaiig, there are very 
happy reports coming from Soviet agents to 
Moscow. This is whiit is going on. It is 
the detpchmont of these whole areas, vast 
flrea.>~pc>pulutecl by Chinese—the detach- 
rnert of the:5C areas from China and their 
iilinchment to the Soviet Union.” 

It is bootless to lament what happened 
at Yalta. More contlructive is to denounce 
lue puc-- in behalf of the sacred principle (if 
ri'-p.'oL for international engagements. This 
is an elementary duly. The delay in so 
ciolijbinds this country to the bubver.siun 
of the deal a3 well as to the deal itself, 
and makes us acco.s.sory to both. Denuncia- 
ti'in wo’jid also bring to the attention of 
the Ciiinese people the Immorality that the 
r-u..s’ans have practiced nt their expense. 

lius. In addition to putting the record 
BlrrJj.ht, our diplomacy would be doing a 
Fcrvice in the struggle with Russia that la 
going on in Asia. As time goes on Miiii- 
chiiria is bound to become the .sharpest 
point of friction between China and Russia, 
and anything that can be done to keep the 
loss of Manchuria before the Chinese people 
is good diplomacy. 


Declaration of Policy Adopted at the 

Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of the 

Wisconsin Bankers' Association 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. REID F. MURRAY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, June 30, 1950 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the State of Wisconsin we 
find that business, labor, and agriculture 
are rather equally divided as to the econ¬ 
omy of the State. The watchword of 
our State is “Forward/’ and the progress 
that has been made is largely the result 
of the cooperation between business, 
labor, and agriculture. These groups 
have been able to work together closely 
for the general w^elfare of the State, and 
the results are manifested in many of 
its programs such as the workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment Insurance, 
and insured farm mortgages. 

The Wisconsin Bankers' Association, 
at its annual convention on July 19, 20, 
and 21, 1950, adopted a declaration of 
policy urging, among other things, the 
reduction of Federal expenditures and 
the deferment of new w’elfare programs 
until it IS possible to balance the na¬ 
tional budget. They have declared 
that— 

The policy of the Federal Government to 
spend more than It receives in taxe.q nt a 
time of high national income is extremely 
dangerous to the country’s welfare. 

They further point out that the banks 
of the country have sufRcient loanable 
funds to meet all meritorious requests 
for business loans, large and small, and 
do not believe there is any necessity for 
Government to create new credit agen¬ 
cies. They favor an adjustment down¬ 
ward in Federal income tax of 53 percent 


imposed on smaller corporations and 
oppose any Federal legislation that 
would vest in the Federal Reserve Board 
the authority or power to regulate the 
reserve requirements of any banks that 
are not members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Atlantic Federal Convention Could Halt 
Statin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 9 (legislatwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the fourth of a seres of five 
articles by Clarence Streit, editor of the 
magazine Pi’eedom and Union, published 
at 700 Ninth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., and author of Union Now, which 
have appeared in various ncw^spapers in 
the United States and Canada, pointing 
up the urgent lesson that I find Korea 
teaches, namely, the Atlantic Union reso¬ 
lution—Senate Concurrent Resolution 
57—cannot be passed too soon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Korea’s Lesson: The Free Must Federate 
Sooner 

(By Clarence K. Streit) 

•Tt would have been far wiser,” Freedom 
and Union said in April 1949—more than n 
year before the Korean war—*‘if the United 
States instead of starting with an alliance 
with the other Atlantic democracies, hud 
Invited them to meet with it In n federal 
constitutional convention to explore the 
po 5 .sibility of uniting In an organic Atlantic 
union of the free. • • • 

”Thc Kremlin would have faced this dif¬ 
ficulty: It could not attack or take a hostile 
line toward the convention without thereby 
assuring and speeding aBreemrnt on a fed¬ 
eral constitution. ♦ • • All this would 

be particularly helpful to the United Stntc.s. 
So long as It has troops in Europe It is 
bound to be Involved In any major European 
wur. Tlie danger is that the Kremlin will 
continue its expansion in Asia and come 
into conflict there with the United States. 

“Wo Americans would he much more sure 
of the backing of the Europeans there if wo 
had Invited them to a federal convention 
with us than if they were merely our allies. 
The Kremlin would not miss this point, 
cither.” 

True, In this Korean test nur British allies 
promptly put their far eastern fleet at the 
disposition of the United States. But the 
point remains: By relying only on alliance 
and tlie UN, each of which permits each 
democracy to act at the show-down as it 
sees fit, we encouraged the Kremlin to gamble 
that the democracies would again remain di¬ 
vided long enough for aggression to win. 

After all, the Kremlin had Just seen that 
the Atlantic Pact and the UN Charter had 
not prevented the United States and Britain 
from pursuing opposite policies as regards 
recognition of Communist China. Atlantic 
federal union clearly would have prevented 
this, insured a common policy. This being 
true, the Kremlin Is bound to reason that 


continued refusal of the Atlantic allies even 
to explore federal union is strong proof 
that each is Jealously preserving the right 
to do as it pleases whenever It pleases, and 
that the possibility of winning through divi¬ 
sion among them remains good. Two world 
Wars should be proof enough that nothing 
short of federal union can succeed In dl.s- 
couraglng nggressors from wishfully gambling 
on democratic division. Wars, leagues, al¬ 
liances—everything else but union has al¬ 
ready failed, and failed repeatedly, to dis¬ 
courage this gambling. 

11 we nro to lialt the Kremlin In good time 
from going further down this road to world 
War, the only sale cour.se is for Congress to 
pass the Atlantic Union resolution in the 
short period left before It adjourns this 
summer. Failure to do this now means the 
resolution must go over to the next Congress, 
with the prohabillty that the proposed ex¬ 
ploratory convention cannot come to grips 
before 19n2 with the problem of constituting 
the union. Who can assure us It will not 
llien be too late to prevent n third world 
war, oven by union of the free? 

To measure how much the situation may 
change for the worse by 1952, one needs to 
recall how much it has already worsened in 
the brief period since the Atlantic Union 
resolution was introduced In Congress on 
July 20, 1949. That was loss than 1 year 
ago, yet we have already sulfcred the fol¬ 
lowing surprises: devaluation by the British, 
not only sharper than expecK'd, but mpied 
by more countries; a British election result¬ 
ing in a weak, un.stable government, when 
stability Is needed; the disclosure that Mos¬ 
cow has broken our atomic bomb monopoly; 
the Fuchs’ confession; the decision to make 
the hydrogen bomb; the lo.'js of all Cliina to 
communism. On March 13, Senator Kefau- 
VER reminded the Senate of tliesc dt^asters, 
and exclaimed: 

”How Imprudent to assume, ns the State 
Deportment Implicitly does, that the next 10 
inontli.s will be Inir-wcalher sailing. How 
dangerously rash to conclude that we must 
hasten to explore every way to make the hy¬ 
drogen bomb, but that we have no time in 
which to explore the free federal way to 
keep It from wrecking the world. How fool- 
hardly to believe that we can safely wait un¬ 
til 1951 to debate on this floor whether we 
should begin exploring whether our Ameri¬ 
can principles of free federal union can lead 
us to peace.” 

Already we are engaged in a police war In 
Korea. Where will be in 19,51—1962? 

Seoul now—St. Louis when? 

Again I say, let us lose no more irretriev¬ 
able time. 

The free cannot federate too soon. 


The Plain Truth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to say that I concur in every¬ 
thing that the editor of the Glean Times- 
Herald has to say In regard to the lieu¬ 
tenant governor, Joe B. Hanley, of New 
York State. The people of the Empire 
State owe much to this fine American for 
his splendid service. Here is a man who 
Is every inch a patriot, the very type who 
is needed for leadership in this hour of 
the Nation’s peril. I am inserting under 
leave to extend, the editorial which ap- 
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peared In the Olean Times-Herald of 
recent date: 

The Plain Troth 

Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanloy, hearty and vigor¬ 
ous after reaching the so-called allotted span 
of threescore years and ten, has led a most 
active and varied life. 

And during the course of that life he has 
achieved a store of wisdom that, unfortu¬ 
nately, is not granted to all of us. 

Moreover, it Is an all-embracing wisdom. 
It applies to men and their foibles and frail¬ 
ties; but especially to government In a dem¬ 
ocratic land. 

And one thing the lieutenant governor 
had to say the other day at Hamilton Col¬ 
lege following a 3-week vacation In Iowa far 
from the madding crowd should bo noted by 
all of us, for nothing ever was truer, and the 
vast majority of us appear to bo completely 
oblivious to its Implications. 

“Every time the state steps In and does 
something for us,” said Joe Hanley, “we l 0 i.e 
a part of our precious liberty.” 

At this moment we are actually fighting 
for our precious liberty. 

We arc figliting to maintain the principle 
of human freedom. 

Wc know that if we don’t fight for it. and 
If we don’t win that fight, we shall not 
have any freedom. 

We know that our lot, sooner or later, will 
be that of other peoples who, loving free¬ 
dom Just ns much ns we love it, have clis- 
nppenred behind the Iron curtain to live at 
the hehcFt of a ruthJecs taskmaster. 

Tills fight In which wc are engaged will 
be costly, both in human liie and in money. 

But we must see It through. In company, 
with our a.ssocintr.«i of the United Nations. 
And we must see it through succcssiully, 
if freedom is to survive in this W'orld. 

Yet do most of us ever think Uiat “every 
time the state” - and Mr. Hanley mean.s the 
national state especially—“steps in and does 
something for us, we lose a part of our 
precious liberty”? 

Yet It Is perfectly true. 

It is as true of nations as It is of indi¬ 
viduals. 

The going Is rough indeed, eventually, for 
the person who has always relied on some¬ 
one else for virtually everything. 

The son who was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth and who has hncl It 
there ever since invariably goes through a 
heartbreaking experience when the inevit¬ 
able time arrives when not only must he 
fend for himself, but may have to fight a 
hard and possibly losing battle. 

All of us, under siioh lush circumstances, 
lull ourselves into a false sense of security. 
We persuade ourselves that the easy times 
will last forever; and we let others do more 
and more for us, and relieve us of as much 
responsibility as possible. 

“Let George do it” has become a notorious 
American expression. 

Tills country was made great not by gov¬ 
ernmental paternalism, but by what has been 
termed, and quite correctly, "rugged indi¬ 
vidualism.” 

Its foundations were laid by men and 
women of courage, endurance, and faith. 

They worked hard and long; they had a 
minimum of comforts and they had an abid¬ 
ing faith in themselves and In their God. 

They spent their hardy lives largely by the 
aiciom that the Lord helps those who help 
themselves; and they built better than they 
knew. 

For the foundations of this great land are 
sound. Today they are carrying not only 
America but half the world as well; and they 
may have to carry more. 

But they are stanch and strong; and they 
will not crumble. 

Our concern Is the edifice that we shall 
build on them. Will It-CO. 10 ), 600 years 
from now—be as rugged as the^ ? 


Will It withstand all the shocks of the 
ages, rocklike against all who would tear it 
down? Will it continue to be the beacon- 
light of freedom, and the lodestar of human 
liberty? 

That, friends and neighbors, is something 
that we and those who shall come after will 
have to decide; for our destiny lies In our 
own hands. 

And we may well remember the warning 
of one who has only the welfare of his coun¬ 
try at heart—“every time the state steps in 
and does something for us, we lose a part of 
our precious liberty.” 


Illinois Should Keep Lucas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSTI.VANTA 

IN THE SENATE OF lllE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
imiinimcus consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Illinois Should Keep Lucas/* 
published in the Chicago Bun-Times of 
Monday, August 7,1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

II.LINOIS Should Keep Lucas 

There are two big rcasona why we believe 
Illinois voters should return Scott W. Lucas 
to the United States Senate in the election 
that now Is only 90 days away. 

1. The American people need men of the 
caliber of Scott Lucas in Congress. He bus 
phown a straight-thinking appreciation of 
the problems of this twentieth century 
world. 

Senator Lucas has grown in stature slnco 
he first went to Washington in 1934 to suc¬ 
ceed the late Henry T. Rainey In the House 
of Reprefcntatjves. Along with Senator 
Paul Dougias, Mr. Lucas is rated by Inde¬ 
pendent observers among the 10 most able 
and valuable men in the Upper Chamber. 

In taking the position that Illinois should 
keep Mr. Lucas In the Senate we do not say 
that we think he has always been “right” in 
his votes. On occasion, he has disagreed 
with this newspaper’s editorial policy. He 
Bonietlmes disagreed with President Roose¬ 
velt, and he has talked back to President 
Truman, telling him frankly what was pos- 
fiible to accomplish in Confjre.ss and what 
wasn’t. The latest such disagreement was 
over the Spanish loan question a lew days 
ago. 

Mr. Lucas stands on his record. It shows 
that he has been on the progressive, liberal 
side on social and global matters, consist- 
ently and courageously. He has mixed good 
sense, political savvy, and human under¬ 
standing with independent Judgment. We'll 
have more to say about his record later in 
the campaign. 

2. Our second reason for being for Lucas 
Is our inability to stomach another of the 
Chicago Tribune’s stooges. 

Mr. Lucas’ Republican opponent, Everett 
M. Dlrksen, Is, In some respects, an even 
more unfit candidate than the Trib's last 
two offerings for the Benato, Dick Lyons and 
C. Wayland “Curly” Brooks. 

They were Trlb naturals. Dlrksen has exe¬ 
cuted a filp-fiop on political matters to win 
the Trib’s support. 

It is always a great mistake for any State at 
any time to send to the Senate a puppet 


who responds to the Jerks on wires running 
to any newspaper office. 

In all American history there is no better 
Illustration of the danger of political wild¬ 
ness In a newspaper office than the attempt 
of the Tribune’s editor to make a mockery 
of the policies and ideals of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln by an editorial decision to quit the 
Civil War, on the eve of victory, with an 
agreement to let several southern States 
secede from the Union and keep slavery 
within their borders. In that flip-flop enter¬ 
prise the Tiibune office tried to use a Re¬ 
publican politician who had gained prcstlf.e 
and power In Washington as a Member of 
Congress from Illinois. 

Mr. Dlrksen is a smooth article. His words, 
flowing like those of a scholar and a states¬ 
man, gave him prestige in the House of 
Representatives. But he was a different 
Dlrksen then, and the Tribune didn’t care 
much for him. Before entrusting to him the 
power of a Unltnd States Senator, the people 
of Illinois should carefully examine the 
record. 

In 1933 he was a Republican New Dealer. 
He supported President Roosevelt’s dome.stlo 
progrum enthusiastically. Thirteen years 
lat#*r. In 1947, he said those measures were 
“a great departure from the course of free¬ 
dom.” 

In his early years as a Congressman, he 
had a horse-and-buggy outlook toward 
world alTalns. He was a deep-dyed Isola¬ 
tionist. 

In 1935 he tried to tie up the United States 
Navy so that it could never oi>crate more 
than 300 miles off our shores. 

While Hitler overran Europe, Dlrksen w^as 
against selective service, lend-lease, and 
other safety measures. 

When the war was over, Dlrksen was soon 
back at his old stand. In Jonunry 1947, he 
tried to cut military appropriations. Ten 
months later, he changed his mind again. 
L'e wns for strengthening the United States. 
The following year he was all-out for the 
Marshall plan and strengthening Europe. 

Last year he reversed himself again. Ho 
said his vote for the Marshall plan wns a 
inihtakc. This time, the reason for the 
latest flip-flop was obvious. Dlrksen wanted 
the undivided support of the Republican 
I'Mrty In Illinois for his Senate ambition. 
Tb' L meant kowtowing to tho Tribune. 

Wo believe independent voters as well as 
great numbers of progressive Republicans 
will be easier In the mind if they support 
Mr. Lucas. At least they know where Mr. 
Lucas stands—and will continue to stand— 
on fundamental matters offectlng every 
American's security. 


A Water-Resourcei Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
Rsk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment regarding a water-rcsourccs policy 
made by Alfred Shackelford, interna¬ 
tional representative of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, be¬ 
fore the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission in a hearing at Den¬ 
ver, Colo., in June 19o0. 
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There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

My name Is Alfred Shackelford. I am an 
International representative of the Interna¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(A. P. of L.) asbigned to the State of Arizona. 
My home Is in Tucson. Ariz. Our headquar¬ 
ters olhce of district 7. International Brother¬ 
hood of Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.), is 
1201 Jones Street. Fort Worth, Tex. I report 
to W. L. Ingram, international vice president, 
at that address. In Arizona we have 21IBEW 
local unions, representing more than 3,5C0 
workers. District 7, International Brother¬ 
hood of Electrical Workers (A. P. of L.), com¬ 
prises the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, and in that 
area there are 103 IBEW local unions. 

My presentation to the President’s Water 
Hesources Policy Commission will be brief. 
In order to state clearly and concisely the 
position of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers with respect to .some of 
the matters on the general subject ol water 
resources policy, let me quote a statement 
Issued May 25, 1950, by the International 
office of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, 1200 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.: 

“In the interests of the commonweal there 
is no more pressing need than provision for 
Hood control, irrigation, navigation, and the 
prevention of soil erosion. 

“By reason of geography and the topog¬ 
raphy of the land such provision and pre¬ 
vention is necessarily and inescapably within 
the realm of Federal obligation. 

“In the lulfillment of such obligation our 
Federal Government properly conceived the 
Idea of utilizing hydropower for the purpose 
of generating electricity as a byproduct of 
soil conservation and Irrigotlon. The Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
A. F. of L.. heartily endorsed and diligently 
supported the Idea. 

“However, in the interval since the In¬ 
auguration of this program there have been 
developed and Instituted procedures en¬ 
gendered by a false concept of the funda¬ 
mentals of Americanism. 

“The Rural Electrification Administration 
was brought into being for the purpose of 
facilitating the transmission of electricity 
Into rural sections. Under the Government 
power program, however, the lacilltalliig In¬ 
tent has been substituted for by a plan 
Involving what could well be and assumes 
all the aspects of the first step in the evolu¬ 
tion of governmental ownership of the gen¬ 
eration, transmission, and sale of electricity 
to the individual consumers. Under this 
program the operations of the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration combined with the 
functioning of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, and the Army 
engineers, have extended the scope of the 
program to a point that threatens peril to 
legitimate free enterprise. 

“The scope of the program now embraces 
the generation of electricity by power other 
than that procured through irrigation and 
flood control, steam as an instance; the dis¬ 
tribution of electric power and the sale of 
electric power in direct competition with 
privately owned electric utility companies. 

“The Rural Electrification Administration, 
through Its fin«nclng of cooperatives, has 
proceeded to the extent of using public 
moneys supplied by the taxpayers for the 
building of electric transmls.slon lines paral¬ 
lel to existing privately owned distribution 
systems. The progress of this procedure is 
such as to clearly Indicate complete duplica¬ 
tion of transmission facilities in competi¬ 
tion that can only lead to extermination of 
private utility companies. Such complete 
extermination has been accomplished in the 
Slat-i of Tennps.spe and is raiildly approach¬ 
ing cuiiipletion 111 the State of South Caro¬ 


lina and Is making rapid progress In the 
State of Nebraska. 

“In pursuing the above policy the Rural 
Electrification Administration has lowered 
the quality of work standards and ignored 
the rights of electrical workers to bargain 
collectively. 

“The resulting situation Is anomalous In¬ 
deed. In the first instance while the funda¬ 
mental policies of the Federal Government 
champion the rights of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively, the administration of 
the Rural Electrification completely Ignores 
these rights of labor. In the second in- 
Rtunce, one branch of Government Is engaged 
111 the prosecution of trusts and combines 
on the premise that the operation of such 
trusts Is inimical to the commonwt'ul. At 
the same time, a department of the Govern- 
incjiit Is nurturing a governmental monopoly 
of the generation, distribution and sale of 
the greatest power man has mastered for In¬ 
dustrial production, home necessities, and 
public convenience. 

"Tlie International Brotherhood of Elec¬ 
trical Workers docs not raise its voice on the 
subject of public power in behalf of private 
companle.s or their managlmeiit. We have 
met the abuses of power by these companies 
in the past and have achieved substantial 
correction. Today 90 percent of the workers 
In the privately owned electric light and 
power Industry are covered by union con¬ 
tracts and the IBEW itself represents more 
than 75 percent of the organized employees 
In this industry. 

“The International Brotherhood of Elec¬ 
trical Workers raises Its voice on the subject 
of public power at this time in the interest 
of organiz/'d labor in the electric light and 
power Industry. The subtle transformation 
of the Government program from the projirr 
purposes of providing power as a byproduct 
of the initial program and of furnishing a 
yardstick for private utilities has reached the 
stage where it threatens free enterprise la 
this Industry. We support free enterprise 
not only in our capacity as citizens of the 
United Slates but also in our capacity as 
representatives of organized labor. The in¬ 
crease in the area of Government and quasi- 
Govornment ownership operation of utili¬ 
ties neces.sarily carries with It a decrease la 
the area of freedom lor labor as well as other 
{.’rouns. 

“Labor cheri.shes its right to bargain col¬ 
lectively lor wages, hours, and working con¬ 
ditions. It fights the abrogation of siicli 
rights whether In the form of antilabur laws 
or in the more complicated form of trans¬ 
ferring their status to employees of the 
Goveinment without any rights to bargain 
collectively or otherwise exercise their eco¬ 
nomic strength. 

“The International Brotherhood of Elec¬ 
trical Workers has had drastic experience 
with the eilect of Its Interests resulting from 
the transfer of utilities from private to pub¬ 
lic or quasl-publlc ownership. 

“In a recent case where the ownership of 
a utility was transferred to a municipality 
the IBEW was deprived of collective bar¬ 
gaining rights by an order of the court even 
though the majority of voters of the munici¬ 
pality had enacted an ordinance requiring 
their officials to bargain with the union. 

"Labor does not choose to have its wel¬ 
fare determined by the administrative orders 
of Government officials no matter how well 
Intentioned they may purport to be. 

“Under fascism, nazlsm and communism 
the people work for the state. Under the 
policies Inaugurated by the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Administration those employed on 
electrical properties work for the Govern¬ 
ment under the guise of cooperatives. It is a 
distinction without a difference. 

“That the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has been cognizant of 
these developments for some time was indi¬ 
cated by Its expressed concern in 1948, when 


Its international president. D. W. Tracy, In 
an address before the members of the Edison 
Electric Institute, In the course of his re¬ 
marks said: 

“I would not be talking heart to heart 
In a manner consistent with my expressed 
desire In my earlier remarks If I did not say: 
‘we need and must have more democracy In 
government and more democracy In business 
with less government Interference In busi¬ 
ness and in labor. In an effort to prevent 
poRsiblc misunderstanding of my statement 
I emphasize the fact that the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers endorses, 
advocates, and del ends the profit system. 
Call It capitalism, if you will, but the fact 
remains the system is an element of Amcrl- 
canl.sm because It Is the economic system of 
our land and has contributed to the higher 
standard of living In this country which 
at once becomes the envy and the hope of 
common people in foreign lands.* 

"The Internatloiihl executive council of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers today endorsed the action of Inter¬ 
national President Tracy and unanimously 
BubBcribed to this public release in defense 
of freedom of labor, in defense of freedom 
of legitimate enterprise, the common-wcul 
through safeguarding the elements of Amer¬ 
icanism, against assault, by authoritarian or 
state power on the liberties that have Iden¬ 
tified America as the country where labor 
has an effective voice in the establishment of 
conditions of its employment.” 

With this statement as a background, we 
take the position that on all water resources 
projects: 

1. The full rights of labor to bargain col¬ 
lectively should not be abridged in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever; 

2. The sovereign rights of States should bo 
respected by the Federal Government; com¬ 
pacts between States should be protected; 
State water laws should be observed; and, 
where there Is a conflict of Interest between 
the Federal Government nnd the States, the 
rights of the States should be given prece¬ 
dence by the Federal Govtnimcnt; 

3. Regional nuthoiltics or udmlrilstnitlons 
as are presently being proposed should be 
opposed; 

4. All of the benefits, as stipulated by Con¬ 
gress, should exceed all of the co.sts with the 
Coiigre.ss being the final authorizing agent; 

5. Where power Is produced, it should be 
sold at wholesale only at Its competitive 
market price, without preference ns to dis¬ 
tributors, as between private or governmental 
distributors; It should be made available to 
all distributors In such manner as will not 
result In the Federal Government building 
transmlcslon lines, but if it is absolutely nec¬ 
essary for the Government to build such 
lines to market power they shall not dupli¬ 
cate existing adequate lines, except where the 
owners of such lines will not cooperate with 
the Government; and, the Government 
should discontinue its program of using sub¬ 
sidized power to nationalize the power busi¬ 
ness; 

6. power should be used to help defray the 
cost of irrigation by an equitable plan that 
will result in maximum benefits to au area 
in terms of a sound economy; 

7. The Federal Government shouM be re¬ 
quired to pay to the States and their subdi¬ 
visions the same taxes on the power facilities 
of projects as would be the case If the facili¬ 
ties were owned by private power companies; 
and 

8. The policy should be so drawn as to put 
the Congress back into the business of mak¬ 
ing the laws of the land and not some admin¬ 
istrative agency of the Federal Government. 

Labor has as groat a stake in what Is done 
In determining water resources policy as any 
segment of our society. We appreciate very 
much the privilege and opportunity of pre¬ 
senting our views on these important matters 
to the Commission. We trust that our views 
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Will be accorded the full weight to which 
they arc entitled in your deliberations ns 
your report on wnter-resources policy is be¬ 
ing prepared for the President. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

Alfred Shackelford. 


Public Utilities Admit Failure 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9 ilegislatwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a most enlii?htening article 
from the current issue of the Tennessee 
Valley Public Power Association News, 
official publication of the organization of 
municipal and cooperative distributors 
served by the TVA. 

The article, entitled Private Utilities 
Admit Failure, makes some interesting 
disclosures concerning the efforts of the 
powerful power lobby, through its propa¬ 
ganda agents, to distort the facts about 
TVA, and to smear the agency with the 
brush of socialism. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Private Utilities Admit Failure 
(By N. W. Ayer & Son) 

The most Interesting document received 
in this office since the formation of the asso¬ 
ciation comes from the most unexpected 
source. It is a report to the private utilities 
by their advertising agency, N. V/. Ayer & 
Son. The report is based on a survey made 
by the Opinion Research Corp. to ascertain 
the public's attitude on TVA. 

"To us, the TVA is a symbol of socialism. 
Government competition, bureaucracy, and 
waste. To the majority of the people, who 
have received much propaganda and little 
Information on TVA, it is a symbol of 
progress. 

"Some fewer people in 1949 approved of 
TVA than did in 1947 ♦ • • but still, 

only 10 percent say they disapprove." 

This is an admission that we never ex¬ 
pected to see from the private utility lobby. 
In spite of the slurs of socialism and such 
contained in the quote, the closing 7 words 
of the quotation are very revealing. The re¬ 
port goes on to say that in 1947 a similar sur¬ 
vey showed that 4 percent more people ap¬ 
proved of TVA than they did In this report. 
In some respects this is one of the finest 
tributes ever paid to the Authority. In 
spite of the intense campaign of newspaper, 
radio, motion picture, and word-of-mouth 
propaganda, only 4 percent have been 
affected. 

smear campaign 

The report goes on to say, in an effort to 
explain the failure of the campaign: "It is 
apparent that to link our fight to the TVA 
question would run us into a lot of opposi¬ 
tion, most of it based on lack of knowledge. 
But to link otur fight to socialism is some¬ 
thing else again. The people do not want 
socialism." The audacity of that admission 
is rather hard to comprehend. It simply 
says in so many words that you can't destroy 
TVA on the facts. You have got to resort 
to a smear campaign and call it socialism. 
It is doubtful that most of us in the valley 


directly concerned with the TVA program 
fully realized that TVA's record of accom¬ 
plishment was BO outstanding that even their 
bitterest opponents would admit that the 
program can’t be destroyed simply by pre¬ 
senting the facts. 

private utility employees approve TVA 

There are many interesting things In this 
report besides these already quoted. It is 
not our intention to burden you with too 
many quotes, but W’e do wish that we had 
sufficient copies of the report to send to every 
distributor of TVA power. One of the moi*e 
Interesting things Is the fact that 4.') percent 
of the private utility employees approve of 
TVA. Forty percent disapprove and 15 per¬ 
cent had no opinion. These people who 
should know the private utilities better than 
most anyone; these people who have been 
told times without number that TVA con¬ 
stitutes a threat to their Job security; these 
people who are being told that TVA Is a 
superstate, and socialistic, still approve the 
idea. 

intent op REPORT 

Anyone would undoubtedly be puzzled over 
why such a reix>rt was released If It were 
not for the conclusions at the end of the 
report. Questions such as this are raised; 
"What can my company do to change the 
minds of the people in our communities?" 
It goes on to say that national advertising 
provides a persuasive background but doesn't 
supplement the Individual's Job. There Is 
another question: "Are you using the mat 
service?—Is your local advertising program 
geared to the national program?” It is en¬ 
tirely r. ^parent to anyone what these ques¬ 
tions mean. It means a call for more money. 
It Is a suggestion to redouble the efforts to 
destroy public confidence In the great Ten¬ 
nessee Valley program. 

EVERY CHALLENGE MET 

It has been our contention for quite some 
time that the private utilities would never 
rest until they hod seriously damaged or 
changed the TVA set-up. As long as TVA 
is as outstandingly successful as It has been, 
it goes without saying that other sections of 
the country will demand such a regional 
development. This the private utilities fig¬ 
ure they must stop at all costs. We know 
what we may expect. We have met every 
challenge that has been thrown at us so 
far. Wo are being attacked from many dif¬ 
ferent points. We do not have the resources 
to meet 1 percent of the propaganda being 
thrown against us. Individual effort on the 
part of people of the valley by sending In¬ 
formation such as this to friends and ac¬ 
quaintances outside the Tennessee Valley is 
the most effective way that we have at our 
command to tell the real truth about TVA. 
We do not have to resort to smear campaigns 
and name calling. Wc can stand on the 
facts and win. That Is what their own ad¬ 
vertising agency admits. 

Time United States Replied to Vile Red 
Lies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include the following article by Bill Cun¬ 
ningham from the Boston Sunday Her¬ 
ald of August 6,1950; 


Time Unxicd States Replied To Vile Red 
Lies 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

Who speak? for us, and what is he saying? 

TJie charge coming In from Important lis¬ 
tening posts the world over Is that wo're 
BUfi’erlng bigger and steadier losses in the 
field of propaganda than any yet suffered In 
the Korean fields of battle. For one thing, 
from powerful stations—esiKJcially Radio 
North Korea at Pyongyang—Russia Is 
drenching the entire Asiatic world with the 
most violent and concentrated abui>e the 
United States has yet received anywhere. 

Nobody makes any effort to answer for us. 
The Russians have the air to themselves. 
Their lies go unanswered; their claims un¬ 
challenged. The peoples of China. India, 
thfs Philippines, Indochina, Burma, and even 
the Japanese are urged to unite against us 
as murderers and enslavers. 

Their endless broadcasts beamed toward 
the southern Koreans are extremely cunning, 
and monitors are afraid they are very effec¬ 
tive. Completely Ignoring the fact that the 
northern Koreans are responsible for the in¬ 
vasion that started the fight, we are charged 
as the aggressors—the Invaders. 

Russia, they say, offers the Koreans peace, 
while we not only offer them war; wo’ro 
making war upon them. Ignoring the United 
Nations, they charge the United States with 
having tried to divide Korea on the "trodi- 
tlonal Imperialist theory of ‘divide and 
conquer.’ ’’ Russia stands by as a great and 
loving friend, hoping only that Koreans— 
moaning North Koreans—will be successful 
in freeing their entire nation of the Amer¬ 
ican thieves who are trying to seize It, en¬ 
slave its people and strip It of its wealth. 

When victory comes, says this North Korea 
radio, a real all-Korean election will be held. 
In that great, glad day, says this monstrous 
Instrument of perfidy, the only dastarils not 
permitted to vote will be "pro-Amcrlcans, 
Japanese, and the Insane." That latter Is 
repeated over and over, and It’s that that is 
60 insidious, and Is possibly so effective. 

relentlessly hammered into peasants* 
minds 

It hammers relentlessly Into the minds of 
the peasants that any believers in the hon¬ 
est Intentions of the United States are to he 
< Lia8ed with Japanese, bitterly hated be¬ 
cause of their long and ruthless occupation, 
and the mentally Incompetent. It likewise 
hammers hard at the fact that even If we 
win, Korea will still bo divided at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

The Communists. It says, offer unity, the 
reuniting of the several halves, peace and 
restored prosperity under the mothering 
love of holy Russia, while what. It demands, 
are we offering? What arc we even saying? 
Obviously, It tells these simple people, our 
tongues are still because our hands are red 
and our hearts are black. 

But the answer, It says, can be had for 
the looking. The answer is In the native 
dead, the bomb-blackened cities of both 
North and South Korea, the crops that are 
trampled, the villages destroyed, the roads 
that have been mined, the costly and vital 
bridges that have been blown. 

The fiery finish, of course, is the call to 
arise, to turn on the white man, join the 
freedom fighters from the north, kill the In¬ 
vader, spy on him, destroy bis supplies, throw 
him, In short, back into the sea. This 
booms from the air endlessly, day and night. 

We simply shoot and say nothing. 

The hard truth of the matter Is. wc haven’t 
much of any way to say anything. For¬ 
getting Korea, to consider the Russian zones 
of Influence as a whole, there’s no way we 
can get an equal shot at the native ear. 
We make an efforu of sorts through the Voice 
of America and we've recently activated a 
powerful "Radio Free Europe" In Germany. 
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These efforts presuppose the existence of 
personally owned short-wave receiving sets 
In the Communist countries and citlssens 
breve enough to risk their lives to listen. 

It further assumes that If they listen, 
they’ll believe what they hear and be con¬ 
verted. That’s a worthy, but a very vul¬ 
nerable assumption. 

The Russians, and their agent, however, 
take no such chances. Borrowing an Idea 
from the Nazis, they have a public-address 
system in every village square and every 
citizen is required to listen to the dally gov¬ 
ernment harangue. Many of these places, of 
course, have no newspapers. That’s Just as 
v/ell because there are undoubtedly many 
who can’t read. They all, however, can un¬ 
derstand the spoken word. All get their dally 
treatments of the glory of communism and 
abuse of the capitalistic world, with special 
attention to us. 

SYSTEM USED IN NAZI GERMANY 

I’saw this system being used In Germany 
In 1036. At regular Intervals along the side¬ 
walks of every important street, even In Ber¬ 
lin, loud speakers were Installed on poles 
after the fashion of street lamps. Sometimes 
they wore silent. They frequently played 
pleasant music, and not too loudly. But oc¬ 
casionally they’d thunder, “Achtung! Ach- 
tung," which means “Attention.” Then 
everything and everybody stopped still in 
its tracks for that was the government speak¬ 
ing and every German was required to llaton. 

Every German was thereupon told what¬ 
ever the “all high”, or Herr Doktor Goebbels 
had In mind right then. These speakers 
were In every public place. Indoors and out. 
It was a serious offense to turn one of them 
off. The Nazis took no chances upon the 
Individual listener. They didn’t depend 
upon a citizen’s owning his own set. 

The Russians are using that same system 
now. and there’s no way we can break into 
it, hope to blanket It. or even to compete 
with it. We naturally can’t originate, as the 
radio expression is, over their own facilities, 
and that’s the only way we possibly could 
reach those loud speakers. Wo have to 
gamble on secret reception, dared at risk of 
Imprisonment or death. There may be some 
of that in the iron-curtain countries. There 
may possibly be some inside Russia, itself, 
but it stands to reason that few of the peas¬ 
ants of China, say, have the funds to own 
and maintain a radio set. 

Russia has the full advantage in the back 
areas of the earth and is endeavoring at the 
moment to exploit it to the uttermost. 
There seems to be no way we can compete 
with It, but we at least should clearly under¬ 
stand what is being done to us. 

Over In the other direction, the newest 
and most intelligent move yet is the so- 
called Crusade for Freedom recently an¬ 
nounced “to combat communism.” This Is 
backed by a powerful committee representing 
national leaders of all faiths and flelds, with 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay as its national chairman. 

Its prospectus says: “The Communists are 
trying hard to make the world think we 
started the Korean war and that we are a 
Nation of imperialist warmongers out to 
conquer the world. It la vitally Important 
that we step up our campaign of truth to 
blast this false propaganda—to demonstrate 
before the world our true alms of freedom 
and friendship for all peoples. • * ♦” 

This goes on to announce what amounts 
to a national campaign next month to have 
millions of Americans sign a statement of 
belief in the cause of world freedom. The 
symbol of this freedom Is to be a great free¬ 
dom bell, after the Idea, apparently, of the 
Liberty Bell. This 10-ton bell, 8 feet high, 
has already been cast in England, and is In¬ 
tended for installation In Berlin, 

FIRST STEP IN WORLD CAMPAIGN 

The dedication, given deep religious sig¬ 
nificance. will be the flrst step In the world¬ 


wide campaign to establish the ideals of 
America before the world. The first peal of 
the new bell will be broadcast world-wide by 
radio and will be the signal for all church, 
BClioolhouse, city hall and all other sorts of 
bells to ring all over the Christian world. 

“Later,” it says, “consideration will be 
given to the casting of a similar bell for 
erection in Korea, to ring for freedom In the 
eastern world.” 

That’s beautiful, and all, but that’s not 
exactly any sure-fire plan for winning native 
souls from the gloating Russian Satan. 

On the point 4 front, they’re outselling us 
completely through what amounts to a 
mechanical monopoly. But how about the 
other fronts, the fronts we can reach, and, 
especially, the most Important and most ac- 
rcs.sible of all fronts at the moment—the tre¬ 
mendous sounding board of that United Na¬ 
tions meeting with the Russian in the chair? 

It seems perfectly obvious by now why 
Comrade Malik returned. Russia called off 
the boycott and ordered him back to stall, 
argue, abuse, and dissemble, first, to delay 
In every possible way further United Nations 
procedure while the Communists shoot their 
all for quick victory In Korea, and. secondly, 
to use his chairmanship as an excuse to 
preach the twisted Russian gospel officially to 
the Asiatic, and all the rest of the Hussian- 
fearing world. 

His deliberately carpentered lies and his 
cold abuse of the United Siates synchronize 
perfectly with the propaganda broadcasts 
from that North Korean radio. Here’s a 
man who definitely does speak for his gov¬ 
ernment and who definitely says what It 
W'ants him to say. His story Is monstrous. 
He’s nothing but a liar, and so is his gov¬ 
ernment. but that Is their coldly calculated 
stand before the world, and for the record. 

And who speaks for us, and what does he 
say? 

So far as that body is concerned, our gen¬ 
tleman is the Honorable Warren Austin, and 
In terms of the ground the Russian Malik Is 
covering, our Mr. Austin hasn’t said any¬ 
thing. Every man In the room knows the 
Russian is lying. There Isn’t any difficulty 
In getting the votes necessary to slap down 
his loaded contentions and proposals. His 
only support comes from the controlled Rus¬ 
sian lickspittles—and, strangely enough, 
India, a queer people at best. 

But why haven’t wo seized the same op¬ 
portunity to give the world our message, our 
side of the story? 

Why hasn’t our Mr. Austin, Instead of ac¬ 
cepting the defensive, instead of merely 
counterpunching, as we say in pugilism, 
hauled off and slugged the big Russian oaf 
from the tacks in his heels? 

WE’VE FAILED TO DENOUNCE THE VTLE LIES 

This mouthy apostle of the international 
anti-Christ has denounced and abused our 
Nation by name. He’s charged us before the 
world with deceit, treachery, untruth, and 
murder. In complete perversion of the facts 
as all the free world knows them, he has 
charged that we deliberately attacked Korea 
because we Itched for a war. Instead of the 
truth there on the record before him—that 
we moved only to try to enforce an official 
ruling of the Council he’s now presiding 
over, and only with that Council’s blessing 
and backing. 

The whole of the civilized world Is on rec¬ 
ord against him. The minutes of all the past 
meetings contradict every word he utters, 
Yet. ignoring the term "United Nations” en¬ 
tirely. he, in the name of Russia, stands there 
vilifying the name of the United States, 
verbally defiling the grave of every American 
soldier, and directly Insulting us all with 
every foul word he utters. 

And where Is our answer? 

It's apparently choked somewhere In the 
gullet of Warren Austin, or possibly the Hon¬ 
orable Dean Acheson, because It’s taken for 
granted that Mr. Austin says only what he’s 


told to, too. The telling must come from 
the State Department, because that's our 
official control station for foreign affairs. 
It’s got to be Mr, Acheson and/'or President 
Truman. That’s the top echelon. 

We haven’t even mentioned Russia by 
name. Maybe that should be written, "dared 
mention Russia by name.” Are we atraid? 
That’s the Impression we must be selling 
the Russians, and that can be a fatal Im¬ 
pression. 

The forthright stand for the United Sp ates, 
as an agent of the United Nations, Is to 
charge Russia officially, and by name, with 
having broken United Nations law by arm¬ 
ing, training, then ordering the Korean Com¬ 
munists to defy the United Nations man¬ 
date In Korea. Wc should demand that Rus¬ 
sia forthwith be tried as an International 
criminal, and wo should have challenged the 
right of Malik even to preside at this meet¬ 
ing of the Council. 

We then should go ahead with our present 
preparation and In the meanwhile tell Rus¬ 
sia that we’ve had all her lies, her abuse, her 
double dealing and chicanery the Western 
World Intends to take. Wc should tell her 
the lie she's trying to establish concerning 
Korea Is disproved, sadly enough for us, by 
what’s happened out there. If we’d delib¬ 
erately started that trouble, we’d certainly 
have had, at least, something on hand to 
see It through. 

We should remind the Kremlin—the world 
listening—that although we've looked bud 
In Korea because we made the mistake of 
trusting Russia and weren't prepared for 
Korea, we are powerfully prepared for the 
kind of war Russia will be inviting if she 
takes another step toward us. That’s with 
a mighty air force of Intercontinental bomb¬ 
ers, that can freight the atomic bomb, and 
which will—without notice. 

We should inform our late allies that, while 
we cut back our Navy, wc didn’t sink the 
ships. We’ve got a great fighting fleet that 
could be refloated. There are plenty of air¬ 
craft carriers. We, or no nation on earth, 
could mass the manpower ncce.s8ary to occupy 
Russia, but we don’t want Russia, All wo 
want is for Russia to leave us alone, and one 
certain way to make sure of that, would be to 
bomb It to rubble and leave it to rot. 

But who speaks for us? The professionally 
prissy Mr. Acheson. Or has our President 
lost his tongue? He was cocky enough when 
he made that “nonpolltical’' tour out to the 
Grand Coulee Dam back there in May. I re¬ 
member particularly because I saw him in 
Chicago at that great revival the local poli- 
tlclaiiB held. 

He was full of fight then—but the potential 
enemy was only a lot of mythical Republi¬ 
cans. 

Mr. Truman was full of fight the other 
day—but it was fight against a fallen brother, 
a Democratic Representative named Priest, 
who. hard-pressed at the edge of a primary 
election, said he thought Secretaries Acheson 
and Johnson ought to resign. Millions of, 
maybe most, Americans agree with him, but 
the President took occasion next day to hurl 
a rebuke at him, and then assured the Na¬ 
tion, and the world, that the Messrs. Acheson 
and Johnaon will remain In office as long as 
he, Mr. Truman, does. 

That makes them one with that beloved 
military hem, Gen. Harry Vaughan—and by 
the way, whatever happened to him, except 
that he’s still attached to the public udder? 
There was never a time in history when one 
who formerly said so much has recently said 
BO little. In fact, he’s been mute ever since 
the deep freezers and the molasses came back 
to haunt him. 

The President will stand up for his friends, 
an admirable trait under certain circum¬ 
stances, but when will he start to stand up 
for his Nation? It’s being blackguarded and 
vilified In the ears of the world, deliberately 
lied about and placed through Its very si¬ 
lence, on the defensive. After watching Mr. 
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Austin, 1 have some personal doubts about 
his being the proper person to serve as the 
mouthpiece. He lost his temper pretty clear¬ 
ly in the proceedings the other day, and while 
that's understandable, it’s likewise a sign 
of weakness. The British representative. Sir 
Gladwin Jebb, does the more professional 
Job. He drives the cold steel with a disarm¬ 
ing smile. 

It’s not yet too late. Malik has succeeded 
in stalling action for exactly a week, giving 
tnc North Koreans that miich more time. At 
last reports, however, they hadn’t won the 
victory, and the Security Council goes back 
into session on Tuesday. The United States 
should go in then strictly on the offensive, 
take no more back talk, demand that Malik 
hold to the facts, or give up the gavel, charge 
Russia by name as an International criminal 
and demand that the case go on trial. There’s 
no other policy consistent with honor, 
courage, and truth. 


Some Views on Inflation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday» August 9,1950 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, granted by 
the House, I include therein a statement 
on the subject of inflation. 

I recommend it to my colleagues in 
view of the present situation in the 
world, and especially the condition of 
our own domestic economy. 

The specter of inflation is again 
spreading its deadly wings over our fair 
land. With a consumer’s price level al¬ 
ready 44 percent higher than 1946, when 
a Republican Congress had temporarily 
lialted inflation and the average wage 
level in manufacturing industries only 
30 percent higher, we face an ever-wid¬ 
ening gap between what a man earns 
and what he has to spend to maintain 
his 1946 standard of living. This gap 
will widen if our money is further 
cheapened to pay for this war in Korea. 

When the Democrats went off the gold 
standard in 1934 they unhitched the dol¬ 
lar from gold. Not only did the Govern¬ 
ment confiscate 41 percent of the gold 
value of everj^ dollar in circulation on 
January 31, 1934, but it made it unlaw¬ 
ful to buy gold with dollars. So that 
raising the price of gold in dollars be¬ 
came meaningless as an effort to raise 
commodity prices. As the gears were 
changed to increase the speed of the 
driving wheels in relation to the speed 
of the engine, at the very same time the 
driving shaft was disconnected. We 
have had a free-wheeling dollar ever 
since, which has fluctuated absolutely 
independently of the price the Govern¬ 
ment pays for gold. 

Prices did not rise as expected by the 
amount we had raised the price of gold 
which was 59 percent. Instead by 1940 
the wholesale price index stood at 78.6 
as compared with 74.9 in 1934. only a 5 
percent increase. In 1941, however, 
they had jumped to 87.3, a 140 percent 
increase in 1 year over the increase of 
the entire previous 6 years. At present 
XCVI—App.-3ca 


they stand at 163.0, an 87 percent in¬ 
crease over 1941. The reason prices shot 
up in 1941 was due to the sale of war 
bonds. These acted just like money and 
this increased the velocity of the cir¬ 
culating medium in relation to the ve¬ 
locity of the movement of goods. This 
spells inflation. The purchasing power 
of the dollar is cheapened and all per¬ 
sons on fixed incomes, all holders of 
bonds, life-insurance policies, all pen¬ 
sioners, in fact all persons except the 
labor racketeers who hold the public 
up for wage increases and the commod¬ 
ity and stock-market gamblers, who 
profit in each price rise, suffer a set-back 
in their standard of living. 

The other day we received advice from 
two sources. One was that veteran ad¬ 
viser, Mr. Bernard Baruch. The other 
was the President’s Economic Advisory 
Council. Their advice was miles apart. 
Mr. Baruch proposed that we establish 
drastic controls that would prevent fur¬ 
ther inflation as a result of the Govern¬ 
ment spending necessary to defend our¬ 
selves against Russian aggression. He 
wanted us to raise taxes “higher than a 
cat's back.” The President’s Economic 
Advisory Council, however, saw no need 
for such drastic controls and this is re¬ 
flected in the President’s recommenda¬ 
tion that only about half of the $10,000,- 
000,000 he requests, should be raised by 
taxes. 

Opposed as I am to high taxes, I am 
more strongly opposed to inflation. Un¬ 
less we raise taxes and cut out unneces¬ 
sary Government expenses to fight this 
war wc must further inflate the currency 
and this may in our present condition 
bring on an inflationary spiral that 
would lead us down the road to disaster. 

I am perfectly familiar with the eco¬ 
nomic philosophy of the President’s Eco¬ 
nomic Advisory Council. It is the phi¬ 
losophy of the expanding economy. This 
Is just a fancy way of saying “inflation." 
As I have shown, wage increases have 
lagged behind price increases since 1946. 
And under our present free-wheeling 
dollar they must continue to lag, be¬ 
cause each increase in wages is imme¬ 
diately reflected in an increase in prices. 
The dog never catches his tail. The 
gentlemen who advise the President, 
however, are like the man who wants to 
increase his volume of business in order 
to offset his net loss on each item he sells. 
If we are lagging 14 percent behind 1946 
today in real wages, let us inflate and 
inflate and boost and boost both wages 
and prices, they advise, until in some 
mythical future year with ever-mount¬ 
ing prices we will have reached a total 
national income of $500,000,000,000 per 
year. It makes no difference to these 
gentlemen whether our larger national 
income involves a 14-percent loss in real 
wages on every dollar we earn. We will 
all be making more money, even though 
we will be spending still more to live. In 
that path lies national bankruptcy. 

I cannot go along with the President’s 
program of inadequate measures of con¬ 
trol over prices and wages. The time to 
freeze the Inflationary spiral, that will 
surely follow our appropriations of $10,- 
090,000,000 and the many billions more 
that must Inevitably follow to finance 


the war against communism, is not 6 
months from now, but now. 

We owe it to the farmer, to the work¬ 
er, to the businessman, to the school 
teacher, and others on fixed incomes to 
assure them that their dollar in 1951 
will purchase just as much as it does in 
1950 —not 14 percent less but just as 
much. The only w^ay in which we can 
assure them that further inflation will 
not set in, is to tax as we spend, estab¬ 
lish adequate controls over prices and 
wages and freeze our economy in its 
present position for the duration of this 
emergency be it 10 months or 10 years. 

Do not imagine that Mr. Stalin is act¬ 
ing blindly in waging this satellite war of 
aggression in Korea. Do not imagine 
that he is goading the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists to invade Formosa, despite our 
warning, without a purpose. Do not 
imagine that he is rattling the saber in 
Berlin, Iran, and Bulgaria just for the 
fun of it. Mr. Stalin knows that the 
greatest test for this Nation at any time 
is not on the battlefield, severe as that 
may be and may still become. Mr. Stalin 
is fighting our American way of life. 
That way of life, that high standard of 
living which we have reached, once it be¬ 
gins to totter will invite every Commu¬ 
nist rat in this country out of his hole 
to gnaw at the vitals of our weakened 
economic body. It is here, thanks to 
Mr. Stalin, that the ultimate victory of 
communism can best be achieved. 
While our boys arc fighting the North 
Koreans and the 10,000,000 Communists 
in China, we must not permit inflation 
to undermine the American system. 
The American dollar is the symbol of 
our economic strength just as the Amer¬ 
ican flag is the symbol of our military 
strength and national honor. If our 
dollar loses more of its real value, in an 
upward spiral of inflation, then the flag 
must inevitably dip in ignominious salute 
to the Reds. We are fighting communism 
to maintain our way of life. But that 
\\ ay of life can be easily undermined, our 
standard of living can drop and drop, 
as it has already in the last 4 years, un¬ 
less we plug every crack in the dike 
against the disastrous flood of inflation. 


Our Little Helpers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
t Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following pertinent article from the 
Washington Star by Constantine Brown, 
one of the Nation’s foremost writers on 
International affairs: 

Will the Next Nation To Be Attacked Be 
One That Sent Regrets on Korea? 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The real testing ground of the United 
Nations today Is not at Lake Success. It U 
on the beaten-up peninsula of Korea. 

Conceived In high hope, the United Nations 
was founded on a determination to save 
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succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war and to defend the equal rights of nations 
large and small. 

The United States took a leading role In 
this magnificent conception. The United 
States, never an aggressor nation, has taken 
a lead role in trying to make this conception 
a fact of life in the world. With patience, 
even if not always with best Judgment or 
soundest wisdom, the United States, or more 
Importantly the American people, has tried 
to guide this collective effort in the direction 
of peace. 

There has been one recalcitrant nation, 
Soviet Russia. Working out of a pattern 
which was clear even before the United Na¬ 
tions was founded, Russia has followed a pol¬ 
icy of aggression, of conquest and even of 
genocide in the envelopment of neighboring 
nations and peoples. It is confirmation, per¬ 
haps, of the stated ideals and objectives of 
the United States that Russia during the 
postwar years has recognized and publicized 
our country as its real target. 

Aggression in Korea was a Soviet move, a 
calculated gamble that peace-loving America 
would not react to a point of armed inter¬ 
vention. If Moscow had been right it could 
have ridiculed the softness of purpose of the 
United Stales, played to advantage the prop¬ 
aganda line that America was a friend only 
of the great western powers. But Moscow 
lost as the United States threw its resources 
of blood and steel into defense of a weak 
little republic far removed from the perim¬ 
eter of our own territorial or economic in¬ 
terests, 

WZ SHOWED THE WAY 

In so doing, the United States showed the 
way to the United Nations to make this 
cause a collective one, one which could serve 
to hearten many other nations who live today 
too close to the shadow of the iron curtain. 
It led and it Joined the United Nations in 
calling upon the other member nations, large 
and small, to ho their respective shares in 
this effort. 

There was no thought In this country that 
ours would not be the major effort, that we 
would not supply most of the manpower, 
most of the money and most of the material. 
We have reached out in the past 5 years to 
assume the major burden of rehabilitating 
and strengthenenlng the free world. 

But this endeavor has been far from a 
selfish one, and when an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the United Nations accepted the 
challenge of aggression in Korea we had 
reason to expect that there would be friends 
on the firing line as well as at the message 
centers. 

To date the results have been disappoint¬ 
ing. Elements of air and naval strength of 
other nationalities have appeared in the 
combat zone, a few promises have been re¬ 
ceived of ground troops to come, a scatter¬ 
ing of other offers have been acknowledged 
and some regrets have been filed. 

Today American men are dying in Korea 
and new bUlions of American dollars are 
being ploughed Into the armaments of war. 
the vitals of defense of others as well as of 
ourselves. 

STRENCTH HAS LIMIT 

Perhaps it is presumptuous to lecture the 
other free nations on what they should do. 
But it is not inappropriate to point out to 
them that the United States Is not a bottom¬ 
less reservoir of military and economic 
strength, that our astounding success in 
placing fighting men in a far off field in a 
matter of days and weeks Is not matched by 
promises of the men of other nations In 
3 months or a year, and that the American 
people are being confronted constantly with 
tiie persuasive suggestion that we might more 
profitably and Justifiably concentrate on con¬ 
serving and strengthening our own Internal 
defenses and economy. 

Tomorrow t oilier nation of the free 
world may be the target of atg^es- 


slon. If such happens, the victim can look 
nowhere but to the United States for aid. 
Will it be a nation that offered and speeded 
all It coidd to the collective effort in Korea? 
Or will it be one that expressed regrets? 


The WaU and the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Rich¬ 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of Monday, 
August 7, 1950. The editorial follows: 

The WCTU and the War 

It Is hardly surprising that the energetic 
ladles of the Woman's Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union already are urging, In the light 
of the Korean crisis, that legislation be passed 
to curb liquor sales in the vicinity of Army 
posts. 

Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, national president of 
the organization, says: “Our boys are en¬ 
titled to protection from brass hats and poli¬ 
ticians who seem to think that booze, im¬ 
morality, and gambling arc essential to mili¬ 
tary morale. “ 

Reasonable regulations to control the rec¬ 
reational activities of men in the armed 
services are, of course, greatly to be desired. 
At the same time, one may he pardoned a 
bit of skepticism concerning the program of 
control which the WCTU might be expected 
to favor. 

For the word “temperance,** as used as 
part of the name of that organization, 
doesn't mean “temperance" at all; it means 
absolute prohibition. The WCTU wants pro¬ 
hibition of all forms of alcohol, and is evi¬ 
dently not concerned with the fact that the 
“noble experiment," of fragrant memory, 
failed utterly to prohibit when it was on the 
statute books, and merely produced a huge 
new crop of lawbreakers, hypocrites, and 
grafters. 

The WCTU would, if it could, prevent every 
man In uniform from having so much as one 
glass of beer on leave. If this organization 
really believed in temperance, as the word is 
commonly understood and defined, that 
would be Important. Temperance is one of 
the most desirable of the virtues, and one of 
the most essential places for its cultivation 
is in the use of alcohol, for overindulgence 
in alcohol has produced a vast amount of 
misery. Unfortunately, this sort of temper¬ 
ance is not to be found In the lexicon of the 
WCTU. 

Of course, all Mrs. Colvin and her com¬ 
patriots are saying at the moment Is that 
our boys in the Army camps should be “pro¬ 
tected." What they really have in the back 
of their minds is the "protection" of every¬ 
body through the enactment of another 
prohibition law. 

In contrast to this program there Is that 
of the Temperance and Tolerance Associa¬ 
tion of America, founded by a former leader 
in the WCTU, Mrs. Ida M. Thurtaer. Mrs. 
Thurber had been a WCTU leader for nearly 
half a century when she decided In 1944 
that she could not go along with that organ- 
i£'.,ation in its campaign for State-wide prohi¬ 
bition in her State of Nebraska. She con¬ 
cluded that prohibition was an evil, and she 
took an active part in fighting the effort to 
bring it hack. 

Despite her nearly 50 years* work for tem¬ 
perance, she was expelled from the WCTU. 


So she founded the Temperance and Toler¬ 
ance Association of America, with headquar¬ 
ters in Lincoln. Nebr. Among those active 
in It are the Reverend Alson J. Smith, a 
Methodist minister, and the Reverend Har¬ 
old J. Hamilton, a Baptist. The organiza¬ 
tion says it has members In 46 States. 

Its program is far more realistic and sensi¬ 
ble than that of the WCTU and its allies. 
Temperance, in the true sense, and tolerance 
are goals for which every citizen of good will 
should strive. Prohibition can only be a 
malignant farce. 


Voice of America: Is It Effective? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to extend my 
remarks, I include therein the statement 
appearing In the Evening Star of Wash¬ 
ington for August 7, X950, by Julius Ep¬ 
stein. 

It is difficult to believe that the Voice 
of America withholds facts because they 
might be offensive to Russia, but such is 
the contents of the article I am inserting 
herewith, by one who knows something 
of the subject: 

Soft-Speakino Voice 

I want to express my gratitude to The Star 
for David Lawrence’s column of July 18, on 
the ineffectiveness of our psychological war¬ 
fare. ' 

Mr. Lawrence is certainly dead right when 
he states that the absolute incompetence 
of our Voice of America cannot be explained 
by lack of funds. I agree completely with 
him when he says: "But the truth is that 
even if $100,000,000 is appropriated, it would 
be Ineffective if our Government falls to ex¬ 
press Itself forthrightly in the propaganda 
field." I want to contribute a recent example 
of what he is talking about. 

A few weeks ago. Count Joseph Czapski 
visited the United States. He is not only a 
great Polish writer and a good painter, but 
also one of the very few survivors of the 
mass slaughter of more than 16,000 Polish 
officers during World War II on Russian soil. 
He was Invited to address the Polish people 
through our Voice of America. When he sub¬ 
mitted the draft of his sp^h to the New 
Tork office of the Voice, he was advised to 
omit any mention of Katyn, where many of 
the Polish officers had been slain. 

This fits perfectly the answer I was given 
by high officials of the Voice end the State 
Department when I Inquired some months 
ago, why the Voice did not broadcast the 
speech delivered by our former ambassador 
to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, and his letter 
to Russian Foreign Minister Vlshlnsky. both 
issued at the occasion of the formation of 
the American Committee for the Investiga¬ 
tion of the Katyn Massacre. Inc. Those gen¬ 
tlemen told me: “It would create too much 
hatred of Stalin among the Poles.** 

I asked the gentlemen of the Voice; “What 
do you want to create among the Poles? 
Love for Stalin, at the expense of the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer?" There was no answer to this 
question. 

There are still too many of the old OWI 
(Office of War Information) employees work¬ 
ing for the Voice, both in tWs country and 
overseas. I mean those writers, translators 
and broadcasters who so wholeheartedly and 
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enUnislflstically tried for many years to cro* 
Rto “love for Stalin,” when this was the 
cfRcial policy of our Ill-advised wartime Gov¬ 
ernment and of our mllllaiy government in 
Germany. There is no doubt that all those 
employees were at that time deeply convinced 
of the absolute correctness of that pro-sta- 
linlst propaganda. How can we expect them 
to do the exact opposite now? 

Even if they try to do the Impossible— 
they certainly do not want to lose their well- 
paid Jobs—they cannot change their skin 
and speak with the same power ot persua¬ 
sion against the bloody monster In the Krom- 
line as they spoke for so many years in its 
favor, when they ardently tried to sell the 
story of our ‘‘gallant ally,” the "democrutlc 
and peace-loving Stalin.” 

As long as the official a of our Voice of 
America arc afraid ‘‘to create hatred against 
Stalin," the real embodiment of evil on earth, 
and as long as those old friends of Stalin, 
now In the disguise of weak aiiti-Stallnists, 
are allowed to run the show, no good can 
come from It and the money spent on that 
enterprise is wasted. 


Modern Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAUOLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, attached 
hereto is au article from the August 7 
issue of my home town newspaper, the 
Greenville Piedmont. Greenville. S. C.. 
which recalls the Horatio Alger stories of 
lonff ago. I should like to make it a 
part of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

It has been my privilege to know 
•'Gene'' Stone and his family through 
the years and I can personally vouch for 
his outstanding record. This is another 
example that there are still opportuni¬ 
ties in this great country of ours under 
its system of free enterprise. Frequently 
I go through the Greenville plant with 
Mr. Stone, and have been impressed with 
the friendly relationship existing be¬ 
tween him and his many faithful em¬ 
ployees. We have few labor problems. 
If others would emulate Eugene Stone 
and his associates then contentions and 
dissensions would eventually disappear. 
I am honored to bring you. my col¬ 
leagues. this interesting and inspiring 
story: 

Greenville Industry—Stone’s Is Modern 

STTCCEfs Story—Cooperation Between 

Management and Employees Keystone of 

Success 

(By Leonard Turnbull) 

Trillions o'* stitches make millions of sun- 
suits, ladles' slips, aprons, men’s woven shores, 
pinafores, creepers, western shirts, and pants 
every year for the Stone Manufacturing Co., 
of Greenville. 

The local industry drives for production on 
an assembly-line basis. As President Eugene 
Stone HI explains it, “We’re in a highly com¬ 
petitive busme&s. We’ve got to do things 
better and faster than the othc” man.” 

Today Stone Manufacturing Co. has spread 
outside Greenville. In addition to two sew¬ 
ing plants and a warehouse here, the lirm has 
a Rowinfj plant in Columbia. Over 1,200 
workers run over 1,000 machines from 8 a. m, 
to 5 p. m., 6 days a week. 


Gene Stone was 24 years old back In 1933 
In the rough days of the depression. Yet 
on July 9, 1933, the young man had confi¬ 
dence enough to open a plant at 154 River 
Street, employing five wor-ers. 

Jersey bloomers and cotton slips were the 
only clothing varieties offered by the Stone 
firm during th) first years of trial. Young 
Gene went on the road, selling all the bloom¬ 
ers and slips his struggling firm could pro¬ 
duce. 

By a policy of consistently adding machines 
each year and increasing employees, Mr. 
Stone e.xpanded his organization. He built 
up a sales organization throughout the 
South, “and in a few years nationally.” 

ANOTHER expansion 

In 1942, the Stone firm moved from River 
Street to the present plant on EAfat Court. 
The American Cigar factory there hud de¬ 
cided to call It quits In Greenville. 

A total of 200 machines were set uj) In 
the new plant. Workers made these hum. 

Another enlargement came when the firm 
bought a plant at River and Cox Streets. 
Cutting many strips of cloth at a time is 
done here. The cutting plant has been en¬ 
larged twice In the last 2 years. 

Three years ago marked the construction 
of a plant at Webster and Calvin Streets that 
frankly la the apple of Gene Stone's eyes. 
This model plant Is air-conditioned, "and 
Is the lust word lor this section,” Mr. Stone 
said. 

All testing and trying out of new numbers 
Is carried out at the new plant. Its 250 
workers ‘‘see what is best and the most effi¬ 
cient manner of making it. AU equipment 
Is l^rand now,” Mr. Slone said. 

Finally, for Greenville, there is a warehouse 
off Buncombe behind the Piedmont Shirt Co. 
Here garments are stored which are fabricated 
off season like sun suits which arc switching 
styles right now, the executive added, 

AT COLUMBIA CAI'ACITY 

The plant In Columbia was purchased 3 
years ago, brand new. A garment manuiac- 
turer had become worried over a minor reces- 
sion ill the business at that time. Stone took 
over with over 200 workf»rs under the direc¬ 
tion of Miss Quincy Coggins of Greenville. 
“Now we’ve reached capacity of j^roductloii 
and have got to expand,” Mr. Stone .said. 

The life of Mr. Stone i.s the story of a 
young man made good. He was born in 
Spartanburg, moving here in 1918. He at¬ 
tended Flshburn Military School In Virginia, 
Georgia Tech, and the University of South 
Carolina. He started Ills business here 
shortly after schooling. His firm’s expansion 
tells the rest about the man classed by Life 
magazine as one of the South’s mllllonalreH. 

Bun suits for children is the main fare for 
the firm. It Is known as one of the largest 
manufacturers In the world of such. Ap¬ 
proximately 25,000 dozen different garments 
are produced each week by the company. 

A trip through the East Court Street plant 
proves the high production element stressed. 
Women employees have their own individual 
machines. “That’s why we can’t run but one 
shift a day—a girl gets used to her machine 
and doe.sn't want anyone else to run it.” 

Sewing machines buzz like king-sized 
bumble bees. Stitches are taken at the rate 
of 5,000 per minute with the super-fast 
sewers. The average housewife has a slow 
poke In her average homo machine by com¬ 
parison. 

NOTHING IS WASTED 

Workers are on the piece-work basis. 
•'They’d have It no other way,” Mr. Stone 
explains. Nothing is wasted, 1. e., cloth strips 
are turned into slip straps, etc. 

Buttons are put on In one operation. An¬ 
other worker turns a buzzing machine loose 
on making button holes in one operation, in¬ 
cluding the cutting. Another sews in fast 
half moons (ask the average woman how 
hard It Is to sew a curve), 


Through all the Stone organization there 
is a feeling of cooperation—of everyone 
working together. They have to—workers 
become expert on one operation. Another 
worker takes the phase to the next step, and 
on up until sun suits, slips, and the like are 
ready to be boxed up and shipped to all 
points of the compass. 

Another big help for unity of spirit Is 
building up of a recreational area for work¬ 
ers above Caesar's head. Over 1,000 acres 
there are fast becoming a beautiful network 
of roads, four artificial lakes filled with 
crystal-clear water, playgrounds, picnic areas, 
and everything for a good outmg. 

NOT one-man outfit 

Workers can go up any time. It's free. Mr. 
Stone recently was told, “I can’t believe you 
have made such a beautiful spot out of a wil¬ 
derness, but you certainly have.” 

Stone Manufacturing Co. Isn’t a one-man 
outfit by any means. A brother, Ward Stone, 
does most ol the purchasing and handles up¬ 
keep of property. Mrs. Juanita Young, one 
of the first employees, is in charge of all 
Greenville plants. 

Machinist Bright Pew l.s priceless for giv¬ 
ing an edge on competitors with new ma¬ 
chine parts made in his plant shop. Then 
there’s a "whale of a lot” of workers who 
receive service awards each year for service 
up to 5, 10, and 15 years with the firm. 


Cotton Crop for 1950 36 Percent Below 
1949 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August .9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Cotton Crop for 1950 36 Per¬ 
cent Below 1949” by John 'W. Ball, pub¬ 
lished in today’s issue of the Washing¬ 
ton Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cotton Chop for 1950 36 Pfrcent Below 
1949 

(By John W. Ball) 

The Crop Reporting Board yesterday 
broke the bad news that this year’s cotton 
crop will be 36 percent less than last year, 
and about 3,000,000 bales—or about one- 
third—short of normal domestic require¬ 
ments. 

The shortage resulted from a confused cot¬ 
ton acreage allocation law passed late last 
year. Varying interpretations put upon Its 
provisions In diflerent States resulted In 
only about 18,678.000 acres being planted 
instead of about 21,000,000 its authors prom¬ 
ised. 

NO SHORTAGE SEEN 

Cotton experts last night said there was 
little danger of an acute shortage, however. 
Heavy carry-overs from the 1948 and 1949 
crops, totaling about 7,000,000 bales, are con¬ 
sidered ample to meet all foreseeable de¬ 
mands. Normal requirements are for about 
9.000,000 bales for domestic consumption, 
and 5,000,000 for export. 

The estimate was for 10,308.000 hales, or 
5.820,000 bales less than the 16,128,000 bales 
harvested last year. 
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New York futures shot up as much as $8.45 
a bale (500 pounds) before profit taking 
trimmed the gain. Tliey closed from $4.15 
to $4.50 a bale above Monday’s close. New 
Orleans spot cotton closed $4.08 a bale 
hlpher than on Monday. 

At the same lime, the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment revealed that Government price-sup- 
port loans and Government Inventories of 
cotton have melted like snow In the last 
few weeks. 

Out of 3,190.150 bales of 1949 cotton that 
had been put under Government price- 
support loans, more than 2.600,000 have been 
redeemed. On July 27 only 500,637 bales 
were under loan, and at least a Llilrd of 
thes.c have been redeemed since that date, 
omdals estimated. 

BAI.E8 UNDER LOAN 

A total of 5,271.000 bales of 1048 cotton 
were put under loan. Farmers redeemed 
1,490.000 bales. The Government placed the 
remainder. 3,781.3C9 boles. In a pool. By July 
26. the Government had sold 612,169 hales of 
the pooled 1948 cotton. Since that time 
Bales have been held every other day. E'ltl- 
mates Inst nlfht were that total sales now 
may reach 1,500,000 bales, leaving only about 
1,600.000 on hand. 

Total Governmeut Investments In cotton, 
which on April 30 were about a billion dol¬ 
lars, are expected to have declined to about 
one-third of that figure. 

The cottnn-pooltng law, which operates on 
n heads-I-wln. tails-you-losc formula, was 
put through ConertFS during the war by the 
potent cotton-Stite lawmakers. When 
World Wur 11 broke out. ihe Commodity 
Credit Corporation had tremendous .‘itoclcs of 
cotton It had bought to maintain prices 
between 19.35 and 1041. It sold this cotton, 
largely to other Government agencies, at a 
fiubstantlal profit. 

Now, however, when the Government fore- 
c]o«-es a price-support loan on cottoii, it 
must pool that cotton. Eu’h bale is stored 
with the grower’s name attached. If CCC 
sells the cotton at a profit, even to another 
Government agency. It must Saturn the profit 
to the original grower, even though he gave 
up possession of It through foreclosure of 
the loan, years before. If. however, the Gov¬ 
ernment should sell the pooled cotton at a 
loss, the Government must asvsume the loss. 


Will the Korean War Teach Us a Lesson 
in Foreign Policy? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaijy August 9,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Korean situation today is a direct out¬ 
growth of the policy of the Democratic 
administration which had it.s inception 
In the recognitzion of Soviet Communist 
Russia in 1933. 

At that point, on November 17,1933, a 
date which must go down in history as 
an infamous landmark which changed 
the course of our great Nation, the so¬ 
cialistic planners of America began to 
bore from within setting in motion the 
forces which took us into the alliance 
with Russia during the last war and 
prodded our leaders into the series of 
a.^rreements and treaties which perpetu¬ 
ated the strength and gi'owth of commu¬ 


nism through Russian expansion, and 
set the stage for the present American 
dilemma. 

Never in history has the leadership of 
fi great Nation demonstrated such com¬ 
plete failure to protect and safeguard the 
interests of the people through lack of 
ability and Judgment at the best—or 
deliberate nefarious motivation at the 
worst. 

During the last war. there were voices 
raised In protest against our alliance 
with Communist Russia, there were pro¬ 
tests against our enormous lend-lcase 
program which supplied Russia with ma¬ 
terials for war and which sent American 
technicians to train Russians in the 
methods of mass production without 
which no Nation could hope to produce 
the tools for a world-wide conflict. 

But these voices were brushed aside 
by the administration and labeled trai¬ 
torous as givince comfort to the enemy. 
And the aid to Russia continued. 

Today the results of our alliance with 
the nation termed by the administration 
as “dcmocralic Russia** are apparent. 
V/e are faced with a struggle for survival 
In which every citizen may be required 
to surrender a portion of his personal 
liberty, to make sacrifices, even to face 
loss of life itself, if America is to survive. 

And the greatest tragedy of ar is the 
fact that is now faially starkly apparent 
to every American. The fact that this 
could have been avoided, should have 
been avoided, and would have been 
avoided if we had had competent leader¬ 
ship in our Nation. 

Even now v;ith the complete failure of 
our State Department to conduct an ag¬ 
gressive foreign policy which could have 
brought lasting peace out of our victory 
In 1945, we find the Chief Executive con¬ 
doning every mistake and challenging all 
criticism with a flat stateinont that the 
present leadership in the State Depart¬ 
ment and in other branches of the ad¬ 
ministration shall remain unchanged as 
long as he holds the Presidency. 

For the blunders of the State Depart¬ 
ment and of the executive branch of the 
Government, American boys are dying 
in far-off Korea. And the average 
American citizen now asks, when will the 
blunders end? How can we win a war of 
global proportions, if that comes, when 
we must depend upon the same men to 
lead us. men who have already proven 
that they have neither sound judgment 
nor ability, and have consistently failed 
to profit from experience? 

The administration’s blunders in the 
Korean affair are now self-evident. 
Russia, after staying neutral in the war 
against Japan, was permitted to declare 
herself an ally of the United States in 
that conflict for a total period of 6 days 
for which she galnd in return and with 
the full consent of the administration a 
foothold in China and Korea. 

President Truman agreed to the divi¬ 
sion to Korea at the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel with Russia occupying the northern 
sector. That total communizatlon of 
northern Korea would result could not 
have been a surprise to Mr. Truman. 
Nor could he have expected anything 
lc:3 than the development of a puppet 


state in northern Korea which could be 
expected in the future to respond to the 
will of the Kremlin. 

After this initial Korean blunder, oth¬ 
ers followed with alarming regularity. 
Our foreign policy In China, or rather 
our complete lack of one, resulted in the 
fall of all China to the hands of Com¬ 
munist troops. The State Department 
took no action to deter communism in 
China, and President Truman early this 
year announced that the United States 
would not become involvec. in the civil 
conflict in China. 

Danger signals were flashing in Korea 
but the administration declined to heed 
their warning. In July of 1949, Congress 
voted $10,230 000 for military aii to the 
Republic of Korea. Under the adminis¬ 
tration only $200 worth of supplies were 
actually sent. 

On June 13 of this year, William C. 
Foster, Deputy Administrator of the Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Administration, fur¬ 
ther declared the administration’s atti¬ 
tude concerning Korea when he tCwStifled 
before the Senate Appiopriations Com¬ 
mittee as follows: 

I am happy to tell the Appropriations 
Committee, that, in my Judgment, the trend 
of events lu South Korea Is more favorable 
than it has been ut any time since the 11b- 
e’ptjon of that country In 1045. 

The reacons for optlmlFm arc military, 
poliUcal, and economic. It is my cnnsld- 
ered opinion that In the face of great dllll- 
culty the government of the Republic of 
Korea is now steadJy gaining In each of 
these three sections. 

A rigorous training program has built up 
a well disciplined army of 100,000 soldiers; 
one that Is prepared to meet any challenge 
by North Koretui forces. 

On June 25, just 12 days after Mr. 
Foster made this .statement before tlie 
Appropriations Committee, the North 
Korean Communist foi’ces attacked 
South Korea sweeping the defenders be¬ 
fore them. The South Koreans had no 
adequate arms to meet the invaders. 
Arms for which funds were appropriated 
by Congress were never sent to Korea. 
They were not sent because the admin¬ 
istration disregarded the action of Con¬ 
gress and made no effort to deliver them 
to the Korean Republic for defense 
against an invasion. 

At the same time the administration 
made 'serious errors in the maintenance 
of our own Armed Forces, errors which 
have resulted in our defeats on the Ko¬ 
rean battlefront. Reduction in our Ma¬ 
rine Corps—which incidentally was 
saved from extinction by the Eightieth 
Congress—was a serious error. The 
scuttling of our Navy and our naval air 
force was another. 

The lack of sufficient carrier-based 
planes and planes specifically designed 
for use in conjunction with ground 
troops and in support of them during 
combat have seriously handicapped our 
fighting forces and has been responsible 
at least in part for our military reverses. 

No one can doubt the final outcome of 
the Korean war. We will win. But it 
will be costly. American boys who can 
never be considered expendable by the 
American people will be sacrificed. Our 
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rttiources and material assets will be 
drained. 

Victory in Korea may not brinj? any 
decisive results. It is probable that even 
if we go beyond the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel to the northernmost boundary of 
Korea, a free election may result in a 
Korean Communist government. This 
will bo a defeat of the purpose and inten¬ 
tion of the American people. 

It is also becoming more evident that 
recognition of Communist China by the 
United Nations in spite of the protest of 
the United States will be Russia’s price 
tag for temporary peace in A.sia, If this 
recognition becomes a fact, then our ef¬ 
forts in Korea will have been in vain and 
the final results the same as if this Nation 
had never entered the war. 

So long as the threat of aggression 
remains, we must prepare for our de¬ 
fense, and as a result of this preparation, 
our economy will be changed, our stand¬ 
ard of living lowered to what extent no 
one can foresee, and our liberty will be 
curtailed for an indefinite period which 
has been estimated by some at not less 
than 10 years. 

These are the results of incompetent 
leadership in our Nation. We cannot 
rectify past errors, but wc can, and must, 
prevent their recurrence. 

We must have competent leadership 
in our Government now. This is as im¬ 
portant as the need for more men in 
uniform, control of vital materials, and 
regulation of national economy. 

If the Executive refuses to dismiss men 
who have blundered and lost the confi¬ 
dence of the American people, it is then 
neces.sary that Congress assume leader¬ 
ship in behalf of the American people. 
As the representatives of the people, the 
Members of Congress must produce legis¬ 
lation which will solve the problems we 
now face as a result of the miscalcula¬ 
tions of the administration, and which at 
the same time safeguard our American 
principles of liberty and individual free¬ 
dom. 

This is a big job. but it must be done 
effectively by Congress if our Nation is 
to survive the outside aggression of com¬ 
munism and the onslaught of socialistic 
planners at home. 


Panic Buying and Hoarding 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Weinesday, August 9 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
wiihin the past several weeks there has 
been a rather frantic buying of lumber 
and other building materials, which has 
resulted in rather panicky conditions 
in that entire field, causing many grades 
and of lumber to go very high in 

price and in many instances making it 


quite difficult to obtain the required lum¬ 
ber. 

In the August 4 Washington Letter of 
the National Association of Home Build¬ 
ers of the United States, the national 
president, Mr. Coogan, has written to 
all of his members a letter in which ho 
cautions against such procedure, and 
urges them to cooperate in every way 
pos.sible to cut down on tliat type of 
frantic buying and price boosting. I 
commend th: letter to the careful read¬ 
ing of all Members of the Senate, and 
ask unanimous consent that it may bo 
printed In the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Message Prom Pre.sident Cooc.4n 

This is another pica for cooperation and 
straight thinking by the membership of 
NAHB. I have asked the builders to do their 
buying on n day-to-day basis. Please do so. 
If you and your friends keep your heads there 
will be enough materials to go around and 
supply, everyone on a reduced program. 

Panic buying, hoarding, outbidding your 
competitor lor scarce materials will have only 
i ic result—control and price fixing. You 
know and I know how vicious and dangerous 
these controls are to our industry. We can 
avoid them by voluntary pction—please co¬ 
operate with us and let’s see this thing 
through iiroperly. 

If this becomes a full-fledged war or if 
the P»(' ident decides on an expanded de¬ 
fense policy wc will have to divert our ener¬ 
gies from home building to wor housing, or 
some other defense work. Remember, the 
Presiuont has better sources of iniormatlon 
than we do—even better than the colum- 
ntsts—and so far he has called for only lim¬ 
ited controls. Let’s use our heads to operate 
within this framework. 

Remember—things are dllTcront now than 
in 1941. Our economy is vastly expanded, 
our production capacity is trcmcndoiLs, and 
Instead of Just emerging from a fearful de¬ 
pression, when people had little money and 
few durable goods, we are now flnishlng our 
fiftli year of prosperity. The people gener¬ 
ally are well equipped; our plant capacity 
Is high: our food larder 1: running over, 
and W 3 don’t have to feed the re.^t of the 
world. In reverse, American maiiufaclurers 
are placing machine-tool orders In France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. In our materials 
Industry production Is high and will con¬ 
tinue 80 . 

II builders wTl refrain from panic buying 
our supply llne.s will c.atch up with our cur¬ 
tailed production. There are only two real 
shortages--gypsum boards and cement—and 
they are almost seasonal at this time of year. 

The credit controls Imposed on us are 
reasonable, but they will reduce housing 
starts drastically for the balance of the year. 
When the President receives authority from 
Congress (not granted ns yet) ho will Im¬ 
pose" similar curbs on private credit and com¬ 
mercial building. It is my opinion that un¬ 
less the war situation becomes extremely 
worse, or unless you make it necessary, we 
will not have additional controls. 

We are busy denying all sorts of rumors 
regarding cut-offs, limiting orders, curtail¬ 
ment by PIIA and VA. Needless to say, these 
are not true. Do not believe rumors—we 
will keep you advised—do not repeat rumors. 

Your country needs your industry on a 
sound basis. We accept willingly any cur¬ 
tailment required for the war effort. We 
pledge ourselves and our membership to the 
Bid of our country as It may bo needed. 
Meanwhile we will continue to do our Job 
as we have in the past. 


Special Committee Needled To Investigate 

Veterans^ Education and Training 
• Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 18. 
last, I introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
710) calling for a complete and impartial 
investigation and study of the veterans* 
education and training program under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. I 
introduced this resolution following the 
shocking disclosure of a number of in¬ 
stances in my own State of Tennessee 
where the benefits under this meritorious 
program were being abused. T he reso¬ 
lution which I introduced in this con¬ 
nection. as 1 have said, followed the dis¬ 
closure of abuses in my own State but 
it was drawn up with the full knowledge 
that abuses were by no means confined 
to the State of Tennessee, but were, in 
fact, even more flagrant and harmful in 
a large number of other States. 

Mr. Speaker, the veterans’ education 
and training program has proved to be 
one of the greatest acts w’hich the Con¬ 
gress has ever passed in the interest of 
men who have served their country in 
time of war. Many thousands of young 
men have received under this program 
untold benefits which have fitted them 
for Uwseful careers and professions. It Is 
therefore of the utmost regret that such 
a program should be tarnished in any 
way by bad practices such as have been 
revealed. We all know that the In¬ 
stances of abuses are by no means com¬ 
mon—but the existence of any abuses at 
all of this great program is sufficient 
reason for the Congress to undertake an 
examination of the program as a means 
of clearing away any suspicion on the 
part of the public that the program is 
not being administered properh. We 
can do this only by seeking out the 
offenders. 

My resolution was introduced for the 
purpose of protecting, first of all, the 
interest of the public; and next the in¬ 
terest of legitimate and meritorious 
training schools and the intei’est of our 
veterans themselves. I sincerely trust 
and I strongly urge that the House take 
favorable action in regard to this resolu¬ 
tion at an early date. There should be 
no whitewashing of abuses. The true 
facts should be made known. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to have included with my remarks 
four editoi’ials from daily newspapers of 
my own State of Tennessee which ex¬ 
press the interest of the public in this 
proposed investigation. I urge the read¬ 
ing of these editorials by the Members of 
the House as they call for needed action 
In this connection. 

An editorial, entitled “No Whitewash 
Here,” from the Nashville Tennessean 
of July 16. 1950 follows; 
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No Whitewash Herb 

Mr. Carl Gray, head of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration, has Invited Tennessee members 
of Conj?rcs8 to meet with him Tuesday to 
diFcnf:s the final report of his investigation 
on the conduct of the veterans education 
and other GI programs In Tennessee. 

Rr'prohenslhlc practices on the part of a 
number of the GI training schools operating 
in Tennessee already have been revealed by 
ReprcFcntative Job Evins, of SmlthvDle, a 
member of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. Whether criminal nets by offlctals 
ol the Nashville regional office of tho Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration were involved in vio¬ 
lation of regulations by these schools was not 
clear from Representative Evins’ report. 

There Is no doubt, however, from the Con¬ 
gressman’s statements, which were based on 
facts uncovered by VA Investigators, that 
severe disciplinary action is indicated both 
agalnft the schools and the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration officials responsible for their 
supervision. 

The fact that Irregularities In connection 
with the handling of some veterans’ claims 
also were reported uncovered by the investi¬ 
gators from Washington indicates that the 
laxncss on the part of local VA officials ex¬ 
tended beyond the educational program. 

The sourest note In all those revelations 
from Washington and from Representative 
Evins was the Washington report crediting 
to a Veterans’ Administration spokesman the 
statement that "the VA can whitewash the 
whole matter." 

The cynicism Implied In such a statement 
Is an affront to the veterans of Tennessee 
and to all the people. The fact that the so- 
called VA spokesman also outlined as pos- 
Blbllltles the turning-over of tho Invostlcn- 
tors’ report to the Department of Justice for 
criminal prosecution and civil-service action 
against responsible officials does not lighten 
the effect of hla remarks. 

The fact that $40,000 in taxpayers’ money 
was Involved in an overcharge made by a 
single school Is indicative of the degree of 
mismanagement of the veterans’ program in 
Tennessee. 

Administrator Gray and the Tennessee 
Congressmen who meet at his office Tuesday 
do not need to be informed that the citizens 
of Tennessee will resent any efforts at a 
whitewashing where such items as those 
dlf;closed by Rcproaeiitative Evins are in¬ 
volved. The situation obviously is one that 
cannot conveniently be shushed. It must 
not he. 

An editorial entitled “VA Pacts Must 
Come Out.” from the Nashville Banner 
of July 19. 1950 follows: 

VA P'ACTs Must Come Out 

Veterans are citizens and taxpayers, and 
necessarily concerned as such in two things: 

(1) Adequate facilities, Intelligently estab* 
Ushed and operated, and on a basis equitable 
to all concerned, for fullillmcnt of the pro¬ 
gram designed for veterans. The so-called 
GI bill of rights, that is. 

(2) Protection of that program from abuse 
in any particular—which is to say, any repre¬ 
hensible treatment embracing any of the sev¬ 
eral rackets that have been alleged from time 
to time over the Nation. 

No Information has as yet been released 
to pin-point charges Hied in Tennessee, and 
highlighted yesterday by Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration action at Washington suspending 10 
VA employees here and elsewhere in the 
State. They are serious charges in the aggre¬ 
gate if in the judgment of these authorities 
they justified this step, and the Investiga¬ 
tion is proceeding on a wide scale. 

The public is entitled to all the facts avail¬ 
able, this being a matter of public business. 
Tlioso inferentially accused are entitled to a 
full review, and the opportunity to answer 
charges, in the interest both of clarifying the 


facts and of vindicating those who are inno¬ 
cent. 

Representative Joz Evxnb undoubtedly is 
right in his resolution for a full-scale inves¬ 
tigation of the whole program, not just In 
Tennessee but everywhere. The fact-finding 
effort must be prompt and thorough. The 
public interest asks no more than that, plus 
requisite action on any dereliction found. It 
demands no less. 

An editorial from the Nashville Ten¬ 
nessean of July 20, 1950, entitled “Time 
for a Clean-Up/' follows: 

Time for a Clean-Up 

The Veterans’ Administration In Washing¬ 
ton finally has acted on the 13 weeks’ inves¬ 
tigation of the conduct of veterans’ affairs 
In Tennessee completed early this summer. 
The executives of the Nashville regional office 
and its branch offices throughout the State 
have been suepended from their Jobs and 
more may be suspended later. 

While most of the suspensions involved 
failure to regulate properly 17 GI training 
schools throughout the State, National Vet¬ 
erans’ Administrator Carl Gray also made the 
general charge of "irregularities of major 
proportions,’* "inefficiencies, maladministra¬ 
tion. and general laxness." 

Records of comparative performance for 
regional offices of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion in the Southeast have shown the Nash¬ 
ville regional office constantly at the bottom 
In most categories for more than 3 years. 
The general atmosphere of laxness and Ineffi¬ 
ciency showed up in the service rendered 
veterans in repeated delays and alltalB even 
before It became apparent on VA perform¬ 
ance charts. 

The wonder is that the National Veterans’ 
Administration should have waited so long 
to send its crew of Investigators in to deter¬ 
mine the causes of the situation. 

The veterans of Tennessee and all of the 
citizens who are interested in the welfare 
of veterans are pleased that, at last, the VA 
has moved to correct these unsavory con¬ 
ditions. 

Tennesseans generally do not believe that 
all of the thousands of VA employees In their 
State have been inefficient and lax. Neither 
do they believe that all of the 217 GI train¬ 
ing schools operating In the State have con¬ 
nived to otatalii overpayment for their serv¬ 
ices and misrepresented their accounts. In 
both groups it may be assumed that the ma¬ 
jority have faithfully performed their duties 
and fulfilled their obligations. 

We believe that Representative Joe Evinb, 
of Tennessee, lias acted wisely in demanding 
a full congressional Investigation of the con¬ 
duct of the veterans' training program 
throughout the country. The operation of 
seme of these schools has smelled as badly 
in other Stntea as have a few In Tennessee. 

Such an investigation should serve to clear 
the air and to stamp out unsavory practices 
at a time when the confidence of the people 
In the way the Government will treat future 
veterans’ needs to be bolstered to the 
maximum. 

An editorial from the Memphis Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal of July 19.1950, entitled 
“Keep After This One” follows: 

Keep After This One 

Suspensions have been handed out to 10 
Veterans* Administration employees in Ten¬ 
nessee pending investigation of what are 
termed "irregularities of major proportions.*’ 
The suspensions include the manager of the 
State headquarters of the VA, his assistant, 
and the man In charge of the Knoxville office. 
While the whole story has not yet been told, 
It is Indicated that overpayments of $60,- 
000 to two so-called OX training schools are 
involved and it Is understood still other 
schools are under Investigation. 


This move brings Into the open a matter 
that has been the subject of suspicion in 
Tennessee and many other States in the 
Nation. Rumors of all sorts of scandalous 
shenanigans and worse have been rife. In 
tho beginning of the GI training program, 
designed to equip trainees for making a liv¬ 
ing. there was a ridiculous range of choice. 
It was so absurd, however, for the Govern¬ 
ment to be paying for dancing lessons and 
the like that some adjustment In the pro¬ 
gram was obtained. 

In numerous cases schools have been or¬ 
ganized almost overnight to offer train¬ 
ing to veterans, and It seemed to us that 
the value of the subject matter was fre¬ 
quently subject to question, not to mention 
the quality of instruction available. Uu- 
q\ estlonably there hac been some prostitu¬ 
tion of one of the most sensible and com¬ 
mendable proposals made for the postwar 
period. It has been charged that trainees 
went from one course to another, sometimes 
to the number of four or five alleged voca¬ 
tions. 

The cost to the taxpayers has been great, 
though there has been no widespread leeling 
of resentment, because the basic notion was 
BO sound. It Is the more despicable, there¬ 
fore, If any conniving people have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the program to feather their 
nest.s. to graft and cheat. This Is one piece 
of business that should be pushed through 
swiftly, vigorously, and effectively In spite 
of the national emergency. Speedy di.'^cov- 
cry of guilt where 11 exists and drastic pun¬ 
ishment would be a form of rcast-urancc the 
people need as they face another all-out 
effort for defense. 

ReprotentQtlve Joe L. Evins, of Tennessee, 
Is proposing a Nation-wide investigation of 
such cases, and Congress should sot it up 
and follow it up without hesitation or delay. 


The Koowland Amendment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

August 9, 1950. 

Hon. Howard W. Smith, 

House Otficc Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: I am writing you 
because I am deeply concerned over a state¬ 
ment made yesterday by the Honorable 
Walter Lynch on the Knowland amendment. 
If It did tho things suggested in this siatc- 
nient I, too, would oppose tho Knowland 
amendment. 

He states that If the amendment were 
adopted, a worker would lose hla unemploy¬ 
ment insurance If he refuses work on a Job 
where he is required to belong to a union or 
where he might be required to resign from, 
or refrain from, Joining a bona fide union. 

These matters are covered by the Federal 
labor standards. Under existing Federal law 
every State is required to have specific pro¬ 
hibitions against this being done. Every 
State law contains these provisions. Tho 
Knowland amendment does not touch this 
requirement. If the Knowland amendment 
is passed exactly the same penalty will con¬ 
tinue to be visited on any State which would 
take one of these safeguards out of its law. 

Under the present law it is, of course, 
possible for a State court to misconstrue one 
of these provisions, and the Knowland 
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amendment does not change this possibility 
in any way. Our courts will be no more 
likely to misconstrue these standards than 
they are today If the Knowland amendment 
la adopted. For exactly the same penalty 
would be Imposed as under existing law. 
The Knowland amendment docs not take 
away the Secretary’s power to hold a State 
out of compliance when the State court ve.-t- 
ed with final jurisdiction issuer, an opinion 
which he finds would fail to comply sub- 
etantlnlly with the Federal standards. 

The State administrators of every State are 
bound in their admlni.strution by their courts 
application and Interpretation of State law, 
including its labor safeguards. The amend¬ 
ment the State administrators requested 
Senator Knowland to introduce is basically 
to preserve this State requirement and pro¬ 
cedure. If the States are allowed to have 
any Judicial review, the State administrators 
must be allowed to follow their own courts 
in interpretation of State laws and not in 
InterpreLatlon of someone else. The amend¬ 
ment only allows the State courts to act be¬ 
fore the Secretary can step in. 

It leaves him free to hold a State out of 
compliance but only after the State court 
has acted. 

I know you will appreciate the fact that 
our States have as much integrity as the Fed¬ 
eral Government in preserving the rights of 
citizens and in interpreting the law—Includ¬ 
ing the labor safeguards of their unemploy¬ 
ment compensation laws. 

In my oplnon if the Knowland amendment 
did what it has been accused of doing, no 
State administrator would be for it. They 
do not want State systems broken down. 
They do not want labor standards violated, 
and they will not be. They do feel It Is 
vital to preserve the integrity of the State 
systems, and know that the Knowland 
amendment will do no more than this. 

My kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

John G. Rhodes, Jr., 
Chairman, Legislative Committee of 
the Interstate Conference of Em- 
pluyment Security Agencies, 


Meat Inspection Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Saul Graff, one 
of the largest meat wholesalers in Brook¬ 
lyn. He calls our attention to a fact that 
so many of us may have overlooked In 
our efforts to reduce the administrative 
expenses of the Government. Produc¬ 
tion in meat plants and in packing houses 
is being delayed due to the insufficient 
number of inspectors. On July 1 of this 
year 346 meat inspectors were placed on 
forced leave, thereby dropping the total 
staff to less than 3,000. This is no time 
to destroy the meat-inspection service 
of our Government. On the contrary, 
this Bureau should be maintained at full 
strength to Insure proper inspection of 
the principal food of the major portion 
of our population. We are paying the 
highest prir?s in history for meat. It 
does not appear to me that the salaries 


for 3,000 meat inspectors is too high a 
price for this Government to pay for 
adequate inspection. Let us at least have 
the assurance that what wc buy has been 
pi-opoiiy inspected by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. We have educated the house¬ 
wife to look for the Federal inspector’s 
stamp on all meat. But how can we 
have adequate inspection if this Bureau 
is reduced below operating level? The 
letter follows: 

The J. H. Rodman-Graff Cokp., 

Brooklyn N. Y„ August 2, 1950, 
lion. Edna F. Kei.ly, 

House of Jtepresentativcs, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Edna; I wish to add my si nearest pro¬ 
test to the forthcoming cuts In the services 
of the Agricultural Department, especially in 
meat liibpection, a long-established branch 
of the Bureau that has lor years amply and 
efficiently protected the health and well¬ 
being of the American people. I take vio¬ 
lent objection to the action of the past 
Congress in reducing the personnel of these 
old bureaus which have not been made a 
hideaway for political Jobs. 

1 believe that you should sponsor an 
amendment—or support one—that would ex¬ 
empt this service from the drastic reductions 
provided in the budget for the coming year. 
To me. these health services are on a par 
With other exempted agencies which deal in 
protecting the well-being of the American 
people, such as the FBI and other Govern¬ 
ment health departments. 

Ill-advised and untimely is the consensus 
among my many acquaintances in reference 
to the drastic economy cuts in these old bu¬ 
reaus, and I would deeply appreciate any 
support you can give to restoration of these 
services to their former efficient and morale- 
building duties. 

I speak from my personal experience In the 
slaughtering business for the past 37 years, 
f.incerely yours, 

Saul Graff. 


PoSitics Crimps War Effort, So Skip It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Kermit McFarland, from the Pitts¬ 
burgh Press of Sunday, August 6, 1950: 

Politics Crimps War Effort, Bo Skip It 
(By Kermit McFarland) 

Many of our politicians, especially those 
running in this year’s election, are following 
the hackneyed, tlmes-are-normal way of go¬ 
ing after votes. 

That’s one fact. Here’s another: 

Most of the leadership in meeting the na¬ 
tional catastrophe welling up on the horizon 
mu.st come from the politicians. 

Let’s leave the Washlngttm part of it In 
more experienced hands, for the moment, and 
deal with the politicians in our own back 
yard. 

If this war explodes into the cataclysmic 
proportions It seems destined to reach, there 
will be an imperative need for steady, skill¬ 
ful, and courageous leadership on the home 
front—os well as in Washington or on the 
battle lines. 


More than any other war in our history, 
this one is studded with the twin d.angers 
of internal sabotage and external attack. 

RIGHT ON front PORCH 

It Is unlikely that wc cun bit at home and 
llfitcn-' however anxiously—to the progress of 
the war in far-off places. It doesn’t take an 
alarmist to see that this war almost certainly 
will have its violent aspects right on our 
front porche.s. 

In that case, responsible public officials 
and political leaders, at both the State and 
locol levels, will be called on for aggressive, 
forthrif'ht. speedy, and efficient action. If 
they fumble, it can bo costly and perhaps 
fatal. 

And It isn’t enough for them to wait until 
the storm pours down on our heads with all 
its impact. They should be showing their 
leadership qualities now—if they have any. 

Instead of quibbling among themselves over 
whether the Republicans or the Democrats 
are to blame for the mess we're in, they ought 
to be doing thoir utmost to get us on the 
right road. 

It isn’t enough. In this emergency, for can¬ 
didates for governor or United States Sena¬ 
tor to belay each other with the usual epi¬ 
thets, accusations, innuendo, rumor, and 
mud. 

It isn’t enough to be going around the 
State trying to outpromlse each other. 

It isn't enough to be hoarding up great 
gobs of campaign cash, to be spent both open¬ 
ly and surreptitiously. It isn’t enough to be 
handshaking adults and kissing babies. It 
isn’t enougli to bo making deals with ward 
and county politicians, and giving away pub¬ 
lic Jobs before the election. 

THERE IS only ONE ISSUE 

There is only one issue before the voters. 
And that is how do we get out of the scrape 
we’re in—and how soon can we be about it? 

Any political candidate who can’t offer 
something constructive in the light of this 
single issue Is off base—not worth having 
his name printed on the ballots. 

If the voters don’t give him short shrift 
It will be only because his opponent is con¬ 
fining himself to the same type of small-time, 
politics-as-usual campaign. 

It would be a mighty useful thing, in this 
crisis, if the campaign as such could be called 
off. And the candidates for public office, In- 
Btoau oi Indulging in their usual mouthlngs, 
were v''*)mpelled to prove their capacities for 
leadership in the clutch. 

The times call for statesmanship, at least. 
More accurately, they would seem to call for 
miracles. 


Farmers Home Administration Loans to 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, my atten¬ 
tion has been called to an article appear¬ 
ing in the current issue of the American 
Legion magazine by Pitkin entitled, “How 
the Legion Fights.for the Farm Vet- 
cran.“ An editorial comment on this 
article is carried in the same issue. 

In this connection, I am delighted to 
attach herewith a statement regarding 
Farmers Home Administration loans to 
veterans in South Carolina as compiled 
by R. F. Kolb. State director of the FHA. 
Much has been done for our veterans 
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and much more mu.'^t be done to aid 
them in sccurin.c: farm homes; 

Tacts Hecard’.no Farmehs Home Administra¬ 
tion Loans to Veterans 
(By R. Frank Kolb) 

Here are Bome facts about eervlce to farm 
veterans in South Carolina through the bu- 
pervised credit program of the Farmers Home 
Administration: 

OPERATING LOANS 

During the year ended June 30. 1950. there 
wore made to farm veterans In South Caro- 
llritt 1,557 operating loans totaling $679,330. 
Cur totals since November 1, 1946, through 
June 30, 1050, are 6.937 loans to veterans 
amounting to $2,285,436. Administrator Las- 
seter’s 1949 annual report shows that South 
Carolina ranks seventh among the States In 
the cumulative number of FHA operating 
loans to veterans. 

On repayments we do not have amounts 
separately for veterans and nouveteraiis. 
However, since the Farmers Home Admlnia- 
tratiou was created (November 1, 1946) 
through December 31, 1949, our total oper¬ 
ating loan advances in South Carolina have 
amounted to $10,664,712. Repayments dur¬ 
ing the same period have been $8,778,776 or 
83.2 percent of the entire principal amount. 
An additional $302,629 has been collected as 
interest. Some of the loans ai*e repayable 
over a period of years and therefore are not 
yet due, meaning that the percentage de¬ 
linquent Is quite small. 

REAL ESTATE LOANS 

Since the Inception (1938) of the farm 
ownership program, 480 veterans have ob¬ 
tained loans for purchasing or Improving 
family-type farms in an aggregate amount of 
$2,161,394. Even though these loans are 
amortized over a 40-year period already 83 
veterans have paid them in full. Many 
others are well ahead of schedule. During 
the past year 100 percent of our initial farm 
ownership loans in South Carolina from ap¬ 
propriated funds have been to veterans. 

We have a substantial volume of veteran 
business in our two comparatively new real 
estate activities. Within the last 16 months 
20 Insured mortgage loans financed with 
private funds (and insured by the Govern¬ 
ment) have been made to veterans In the 
State which have totaled $94,748. Of the 
107 farm housing loans made between De¬ 
cember 1, 1949, and June 30, 1950, 55 were 
to veterans for a total of $312,000. Good 
repayment records are being made by farm 
veterans with nil types of FHA lojins. The 
Farmers Home Administration extends pref¬ 
erence to veterans in all its services. 


Democracy Versus Communism 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9,1B50 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, while agreeing that the security 
of the Nation must be preserved at any 
cost, there were those after World War 
n who opposed a peacetime draft. This 
was done in the beUef that the postwar 
world should be organized around the 
principle of cooperation and that com¬ 
pulsory military service would seem to 
show a lack of confidence in postwar 
agencies for peace even before those 
agencies wore organized. The adlicr- 
ents of the policy of no peacetime con¬ 


scription asked merely for time to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the postwar world. 

Today, the nature of that world has 
been determined. With a magnificent 
desire for peace and a patience born of 
charity and yet with the very human 
fear of a doubting Thomas, America has 
lived for the past 5 years in the hope of 
achieving a just peace and world secu¬ 
rity. To this end we have given aid of a 
financial, social, and political nature. 
In addition we have been prime movers 
in the setting up of an international or¬ 
ganization with constructive, not de¬ 
structive, intent to build a community of 
states so that through discussion not 
argument, through peace not war, this 
worn-out world may again live in mag¬ 
nificence and splendor to the fulfillment 
of its God-given days. 

“Democracy is the name for a great 
political discovery—that power can be 
made effectively responsible.” That it 
has not been properly demonstrated in 
these United States is admitted. We 
have in spots been nationalistic and iso¬ 
lationist, That in some other countries 
of the world, power is not effectively re¬ 
sponsible, is likewise admitted and for 
them no apology is offered. Yet with all 
our quarrel here and elsewhere with the 
composition and policies of government, 
our basic philosophy of life is agreed 
upon. The western philosophy rests 
upon the statement of man as a rational 
animal, a social animal, the creature of 
God—^in consequence of which he has 
been endowed with many and varied pre¬ 
rogatives; the right to life, bodily in¬ 
tegrity, to obtain the necessary means 
to existence, the right to tend toward his 
ultimate goal, the right of association 
and the right to pos.sess and use prop¬ 
erty. Society is a natural means which 
man can and must use for the develop¬ 
ment of all individual and social gifts 
bestowed upon him. “Society is for man, 
not man for society.” In order to form 
a more perfect union, to provide for our 
freedoms, security, and tranquility, we 
have set up governments deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. We have recognized the dis¬ 
tinction between the State and the com¬ 
munity. Tlie content of democracy im¬ 
plies the existence of unalienable rights 
and individual equality which no govern¬ 
ment has power to abrogate. It recog¬ 
nizes that all men are equal in value but 
not in function—that there is a hier¬ 
archy of society in which men of par¬ 
ticular abilities, so recognized by their 
fellow men are placed in positions of 
sacred trUst in administering the gov¬ 
ernment in whose treasury the rights of 
equal men are preserved. This, gentle¬ 
men, is the natural law, and the law 
of America. 

Today, a nation of the world is seeking 
to undermine this philosophy of life. 
Not concerned is she in method of gov¬ 
ernment, of ascertainment of rights and 
duties in world cooperation, this new 
enemy seeks to impose on the whole world 
a new unrealistic, false, and pagan phi¬ 
losophy. For years it was concealed 
under seductive trappings but the* phi¬ 
losophy is based on the false analysis of 
Hegel, Marx, and Engel—a philosophy of 
diaiectical materialism in which the goal 


of human existence is a classless society 
and the progress toward this end, taking 
whatever violent means may be neces¬ 
sary, is a crusade for the human race. 

Its economic factor is based on the* 
Idea that in all history men have been 
faced with nature and the success with 
which they could produce from nature 
such things as they needed. The par¬ 
ticular form of production determines 
the whole nature of society. This em¬ 
phasis on production as the key to all 
men’s activities leads very naturally to 
the view that man, as an individual, has 
no great significance. Production must 
always be a collective act, and the col¬ 
lective—government—is the unit. Man 
exists merely for the state. 

In all societies hitherto existing and 
existing today—capitalism—the mode of 
production has been and is imperfect ac¬ 
cording to the Communist. It has left 
too many human needs unsatisfied, and 
so man has imagined to himself another 
world In which the needs will be met. 
This “religion” is his opium. 

To the Communist there is only one 
reality, matter—the blind forces of 
which evolve into plant, animal, and 
man. By a law of inexorable necessity 
and through a perpetual conflict of 
forces, matter moves toward the final 
synthesis, through class war, of a class¬ 
less society. No God. no spirit, no soul, 
no survival of the soul after death, is 
recognized. The Communist claims 
that the conflict which carries the world 
toward its final synthesis—classless so¬ 
ciety wherein finally even government is 
unnecessary—can be accelerated by 
man. To do this they endeavor to 
sharpen the antagonisms which arise 
between classes of society, and hence 
hate and destruction takes on the aspect 
of a crusade for the progress of human¬ 
ity, and all ob.stacles to these violent yet 
vsy sterna tic efforts must be annihilated 
as hostile to the human race. Such is 
the philosophy of communism. 

To the orderly and well-lit mind the 
philosophy of the west and the philoso¬ 
phy of communism are diametrically 
opposed. In the strength and danger 
and falsity of this enemy all other ene¬ 
mies pale. Man, as a creature of God, 
with unalienable rights and equality, be¬ 
comes pure matter evolving toward an 
end, and as such is expendable and value¬ 
less. Tliis. “system” is unrivaled in its 
methods and the grimness of its objec¬ 
tives and its lack of salvation for the ills 
of mankind. 

Just as truer democracy in the politi¬ 
cal order is the offensive against com¬ 
munism. and prayer is the spiritual 
offensive against diabolical paganism 
and materialism, so, in the military or¬ 
der. mobilization is our only offensive 
against destruction through communism, 

God gave America a hemisphere to it¬ 
self. This insulation was formerly inter¬ 
preted to mean that our divine destiny 
was to look to ourselves alone. Steel and 
steam have long since destroyed our in¬ 
sulation and with it our philosophy of 
Isolation. The freedom of Europe and 
Asia, the future of democracy, and the 
rights of man have become to us matters 
of concern, for w.? are recogniziiig our 
responsibility to Cod and to the p?oples 
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who mothered us and are now struggling 
in the upward march of civilization. 
This is the spiritual goal of Americanism. 

“The hour has struck for Americanism 
to rise and meet this destined mission, 
walking hiunbly in the sight of God, or 
else retreat to its Atlantic stronghold, 
admit the existence of two worlds, and 
wait grimly for the Ice Age of interna¬ 
tional relations to set in.” 

Events show that we have arrived at 
the greatest crisis in recorded history. 
It is necessary that we face the future 
with hope, with courage, and with faith in 
God. We must square our shoulders and 
face facts. We cannot fail posterity. 
We cannot fail those who died that this 
Nation might survive. We are faced with 
authorizing billions of dollars for self- 
preservation and, since the leaders of the 
Kremlin understand only military might, 
let us meet their challenge by the means 
they understand. We must arm and re¬ 
arm men of good will everywhere who 
will freely join us in the struggle ahead. 

The military is mobilizing. Economi¬ 
cally, we must mobilize; no other course 
is open. This is a struggle of uncertain 
duration and cost. Real peace or true 
peace is remote. Our generation may 
never live in a peacetime economy, but 
we will live and must pass on to our suc¬ 
ceeding generations the right of life, lib¬ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, se¬ 
cured and maintained by sacrifices un¬ 
equaled in the history of any nation. 

For our military needs and to insure 
our economy, I support the President’s 
request for immediate passage of the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 which is 
designed to increase defense production 
and curb consumer credit. The granting 
of stand-by powers to bring every phase 
of our economy under control—when and 
if needed—was not sought by the Presi¬ 
dent, but Members of Congress wisely 
desire to authorize stand-by controls to 
check inflation. 


Production or Controls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

, OF 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, shall we 
have production or controls? 

This is a desperately serious war. 
Therefore, everyone of us is concerned 
that the whole gigantic productive pow¬ 
er of the American people should be 
turned loose if we are to win war III. It 
is on that front of production and in¬ 
vention we shall win. There is a real 
danger in the shock of the sudden change 
from indifference and unawareness to 
fierce action. That action may be the 
worst thing we could do. I refer to the 
insistent demand that Congress impose 
price controls, rationing, taxing of prof¬ 
its, and various other .so-called mechan¬ 
ics of the all-out mobilization for war 
production. 


How can managers in Washington 
compel higher production than all of us 
working voluntarily without control and 
restriction will provide? 

Everyone knows that our American 
free-way system gives us higher produc¬ 
tion for peace than the controlled Rus¬ 
sian system. Why on earth then should 
we swallow the idea that our first duty 
is to abandon that system when war 
comes? If freedom gives us more peace¬ 
time production, why should it not give 
us more in wartime? Is it not true that 
the nations having a free economy out¬ 
produced and won past wars against the 
nations of the planned and controlled 
economies? 

Some talk as if the American economy 
was a horse which could be turned 
around and started in the opposite direc¬ 
tion—on war production—by putting on 
a heavier harness and a deadening hand 
at the reins. The fact is that the Ameri¬ 
can economy is a delicate sensitively 
balance thoroughbred kind of economy. 
If you had a thoroughbred horse, and 
you had suddenly to ride him in des¬ 
perate need in the shortest possible time, 
you would not dream of putting him in a 
heavy harness nor would you turn him 
over to a rider who knew nothing about 
horses. I’hose who preach a controlled 
economy admit Stalin’s .system is best. 
Why fight him at all if Stalin is right; 
if a controlled economy produces more. 

We know controls reduce production, 
they have never failed to do so. They 
tried them as long ago as the Revolu¬ 
tionary War; they abandoned them then 
long before that war ended. 

Let us look at the recent record. Do 
you remember the first year after World 
War II was over the planners were going 
to control and guide the building indus¬ 
try so we would build houses. They were 
going to allocate labor, and they had all 
kinds of fancy controls over the prices 
people were going to be allowed to pay 
for a house, no matter how desperate 
their need. Do you remember what hap¬ 
pened? Building came almost to a dead 
stop. Even President Truman could not 
endure his planners any longer, he sud¬ 
denly removed controls. Then what 
happened? We built a million new 
dwellings a year, year after year. Now 
landlords are advertising for tenants. 
Tenants have a choice of houses. But in 
England and France, where the planners 
were able to keep their feet on the necks 
of the people only a handful of new 
houses went up. Controls reduce pro¬ 
duction. Why? 

The New Deal housing planners made 
builders write paper reports, fill out 
forms, keep books, and fix prices that 
failed to meet costs and that made no 
bricks and built no houses. Now the 
Government is controlling the price of 
corn so I cannot feed my dairy cows to 
produce butter at the price people can 
pay. So I sell my cows for beef and kill 
my little calves. Because of that we 
have had too high prices for butter and 
beef since 1946. But. you will say. war is 
different. Is it? 

Controlled production did not win the 
last war. When the war started the ad¬ 
ministration brought William Knudsen 


of General Motors down to Washington. 
He worked out with the Armed Forces 
and the heavy industries what would be 
needed and how to retool. Things got 
under way fast. After we got produc¬ 
tion going, the New Dealers began snip¬ 
ing at Knudsen. They did not intend 
to leave any real representative of Amer¬ 
ican free enterprise in a key place in 
the war industries. So they sent Knud¬ 
sen over to a fancy desk job in the War 
Department, and Henry Wallace, Harry 
Hopkins, Robert Nathan, and Leon Hen¬ 
derson took over. Do you think the 
weekly reorganization of SPAB, FEA, and 
WPB won the war? What happened 
was that Knudsen had let American in¬ 
dustry have its head, and convert itself 
to making what their country needed to 
win the war and even the planners could 
not wreck our magnificent performance. 
Freemen will win their wars. The con¬ 
trolled men will lose theirs. 


The President’s Message Vindicates My 
Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker. I listened 
yesterday to the reading of the Presi¬ 
dent’s message on internal security, and 
again read the message with care this 
morning. 

The only word* I know to describe it 
is magnificent. 

Today I sent the following telegram 
to the President: 

August 8,1960. 

The PnEoiDENT, 

Th( White Houae, WashUigton: 

I beg leave to offer my most sincere felici¬ 
tations on your magnificent message to the 
Congress on internal security yesterday. 
There la not a word In this splendid state¬ 
ment with which I disagree. 

I am especially gratified because I fiiid in 
your message complete vindication and sup¬ 
port of my own position on proposed legisla¬ 
tion already pending In the area of Internal 
security. 

Most Important of all, your message la re¬ 
assurance to the people of the United States 
and of the world that our faith in democ¬ 
racy is 80 great that we do not fear the as¬ 
saults of hell itself. 

Arthttb G. Klein, 
Member of Congress, 

I HAVS SAID THE SAME THING 

Mr. Speaker, over and over, in the face 
of criticism and even of suspicion, I have 
stated the same things. My only regret 
is that I am not so gifted as to have said 
them so well; yet I can take comfort 
from the fact that some of the Presi¬ 
dent’s phrases are no more clear and 
vigorous than my own. 

My opposition is and has been to the 
“unwise or excessive security measures” 
which the President himself condemned 
in clear and ringing language, and, 
like the President, my opposition has 
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stemmed from my profound belief in the 
strength and the glory of American de¬ 
mocracy. 

Although the President refrained 
from specifying by name and number 
certain bills to which he objected, they 
are readily identifiable to anyone who 
has followed the legislative program of 
recent Congresses. 

I myself submitted a lengthy state¬ 
ment in opposition to the so-called sub¬ 
versive activities control bill, in which I 
attempted to make the very same points 
made in the President’s message. 

Reduced to succinctness, every useful 
end which could be acomplished under 
this proposed measure can be accom¬ 
plished, and better, under existing laws; 
and those ends which cannot be accom¬ 
plished under existing law are them¬ 
selves either pernicious or subversive. 

MOEE, NOT LESS, DEMOCRACY IS ANSWER 

Our proper answer to the threat of 
totalitarianism, whether it is the threat 
of fascism or the threat of communism, 
is more and better democracy. 

This great country of ours was con¬ 
ceived in the minds of our forefathers 
as a dream of a citadel of freedom and 
equality. They could not have foreseen 
our va.st material .strength; but the 
genius of Thomas Jefferson mapped our 
road to political freedom and equality 
under law. 

President Truman’s message to the 
Congress yesterday could have been writ¬ 
ten by Jefferson himself—certainly it 
was animated by the living spirit of that 
great exponent of the democratic way 
of life, 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot remember a 
time when I have not been proud to be 
an American and proud to be a Demo¬ 
crat; but on some days I am doubly 
proud, and yesterday was one of them. 


Pass Price Control Now 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the rule for consideration 
of the pending bill I called the attention 
of the Members to the ridiculous increase 
in prices for life’s necessities, since the 
Korean war started. 

A letter from M. H. Thorsen, director 
of child welfare in the public schools 
of Hammond. Ind., is a sample of hun¬ 
dreds of communications which I have 
received protesting profiteering in the 
Calumet region of Indiana: 

Hammond Public Schools. 
Hammond, Ind., August 7, 1950, 
Hon. Ray J. Madden, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Madden: This noon I 
stopped at the grocery store to pi-'k up a few 
groceries. A 5-pound bag of sugar that 6 
sold for .'x9 o<^uts was marked 51 
C“uls LoUiiy, and that v^aa no special sa.e 


either. At the same time Secretary Brannan 
says that more etigar than wo will ever need 
Is in storage In the United States and Cuba. 

Today, a widow with a crippled child and 
on relief called to ask if this department 
could give her a little food at the end of 
the month because she knew that she was 
simply not going to come out. 

Over in Korea we are blowing the guts out 
of youngsters trying to preserve our demo¬ 
cratic principles. Everybody is preaching 
war. If all these circumstances are true, 
and there Is no question but what they are, 
why does it take the House and Senate so 
long to establish war regulations and retain 
at least a sensible economy even at high 
levels? Surpluses, subsidies, profiteering on 
a national scale are not only undemocratic 
In time of war but they are wholly un¬ 
patriotic. 

You people have in your command the 
power to do something. What are you wait¬ 
ing for? 

Sincerely, 

M. H. Thorsen, 

Director. Department of Attendance 
and Child Welfare, 


The Knowland Amendment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker. I in¬ 
tend to support the motion on H. R. 6000, 
the social-security bill, to be made to¬ 
morrow by Mr. Lynch to recommit the 
report with Instructions to the House 
managers to insist upon the House pro¬ 
vision for total and permanent disability 
insurance and to reject the Knowland 
provision in the Senate amendment. 

What does the Knowland amendment 
do? In my opinion, the Knowland 
amendment undermines the entire un¬ 
employment insurance system. It— 

First. Makes it possible for a State 
unemployment compensation agency to 
deprive a worker of his unemployment 
insurance benefits for refusing to be a 
strikebreaker. 

Second. Makes It possible for a State 
unemployment compensation agency to 
deprive a worker of his unemployment 
insurance benefits if he refuses work on 
a job where the wages, hours, or other 
conditions of the work offered are below 
those prevailing for similar work in the 
locality. 

Third. Makes it possible for a State 
unemployment compensation agency to 
cause a worker to lose his unemployment 
Insurance benefits if he refuses work on a 
job where he is required to belong to a 
union or where he might be required to 
resign from, or refrain from, joining a 
bona fide union. 

Fourth. Compels an unemployed work¬ 
er, aggrieved by an unfair or unjust 
ruling of a State administrator to go 
to court and exhaust every legal remedy 
in the State courts before the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor may act. To my mind 
unemployment insurance benefits should 
fc? f ivrn during the period of unem¬ 
ploy men I—not 2 or 3 years litter, ailcr 


every legal remedy in the State courts 
has been exhausted, and at his expense. 

Fifth. Will break down the standards 
established by Congress and will substi¬ 
tute therefor the interpretations of the 
law by the courts of the 48 States. 

Sixth. Is a threat, in the present Ko¬ 
rean crisis, to manpower mobilization, as 
most of labor, especially skilled labor, 
must, of necessity, depend upon uniform 
interpretation of the unemployment in¬ 
surance law. 

Seventh, Is not stopgap legislation as 
the report indicates. It is permanent 
legislation—so permanent that it can 
only be terminated by repeal legislation. 

I also favor including permanent to¬ 
tal disability insurance in the social-se¬ 
curity bill. This provision was in the so¬ 
cial-security bill as it passed the House. 
Thousands of disabled persons would 
have benefited by this provision which 
was struck out by the conference com¬ 
mittee. 

At the present time the State of Cali¬ 
fornia is making insurance payments to 
persons who are sick or disabled for a 
period of 26 weeks. But persons who 
are disabled for longer periods of time 
also need Insurance protection. 

The social-security bill as it passed the 
House provided insurance benefits for 
persons permanently and totally dis¬ 
abled after the first 6 months of dis¬ 
ability. This was a very desirable pro¬ 
vision. It should be restored. We 
should not forget our disabled people. 
They have needs too. The welfare of 
our disabled people is a responsibility 
which we should not avoid. 


A Lesson to the Communists 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a very timely editorial entitled. 
^‘Appeals Court Upholds Communist 
Conviction,” which appeared in the 
August 4 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. The article follows: 

Appeals Court Upholds Communist 
Conviction 

Because the principle of freedom of speech 
was involved, the case of the 11 Communists 
aroused great interest. They said they were 
only expressing opinions, one of which was 
that the working class should eventually 
take over the Government by violence If 
necessary. They said they couldn't be jailed 
for that. 

But the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals in upholding their conviction showed 
that the law is flexible enough to accom¬ 
modate an obvious threat like that of these 
11 Communists ("obvious" in the sense that 
most of our people and the Government see 
it that way) without changing Its essential 
safeguards. 

Tw'o points should be remembered In con¬ 
nection with the decision. The flrst Is that 
"pt\ cccicnts" 111 car.ps of freedom of speech 
ere not the potent factor that they r.rc in 
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Other tyiws of cases (though many of them 
were cited). We can be sure that each case 
on the border line between legitimate ad¬ 
vocacy and actual danger to society will be 
handled on its merits as of that particular 
time. Because the Communists tire con¬ 
victed it doesn’t mean that any intellectuul 
heretic will be Jailed. Sometimes—as lu the 
Terminlello case—the decision goes in favor 
of the radical advocate, sometimes it goes 
against him. 

The second point follows the first. The 
laws has proved to be pragmatic. It keeps up 
with the times. The decision will go against 
the advocate when the condition of society 
and the history of recent events demonstrate 
that it should. Judge Learned Hand in his 
decision went so far as to mention the Berlin 
airlift, and he used the phrase “the accepted 
mores of society.” Society recognized that 
these Communists were a threat, so they wind 
up ill Jail. An anarchist shouting from a 
Battery soap box would not be the same kind 
of threat, and would probably go free. 

Pragmatic law has caused concern to many 
people. During the New Deal stage the Su¬ 
preme Court “kept up with the limes” so 
much that many people feared the Constitu¬ 
tion had become meaningless. But In a case 
like this one the concept has been of great 
assistance. The Communists tried to stick 
by a narrow construction of the letter ol the 
law; the Court saw the real situation. 

We need not leur that freedom of speech 
has been “chipped away” by this decision. 
The Communists existed in great enough 
numbers and had great cnciugh influence to 
be a threat to our society. They were proved 
to have conspired to advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government. So, as a 
“clear and present danger,” they were con¬ 
victed. But that doesn’t mean individuals 
still cannot advocate change In our existing 
structure if they want to. 


We Need Clean Air 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, how to 
obtain clean air for America is a problem 
which vitally concerns citizens through¬ 
out the Nation. In October 1948, at 
Donora, Pa.. 20 persons died during a 
prolonged smog. Five thousand nine 
hundred and ten others became seriously 
ill. Only a few weeks ago scores of peo¬ 
ple in Baltimore had the same frighten¬ 
ing experience. For a period of 2 or 3 
years, the Los Angeles area, which has 
been sorely plagued by air pollution! has 
been spending more money than any 
other area in the country on its own 
problem. Despite its ample resources, 
Los Angeles must call on outside help. 

Smoke damage alone, according to a 
national survey conducted last year, 
causes an annual loss of one and one- 
half billion dollars. That is about one 
thousand dollars for every person in this 
country. But our cities now spend only 
about 7 cents per person for control ac¬ 
tivities of polluted air. 

Air pollution can be controlled. The 
Nation-wide drive for cleaner air and 


elimination of unsightly, smelly, or poi¬ 
sonous industrial wastes has now become 
one of the country’s most pressing indus¬ 
trial problems. 

The problem has grown in importance. 
Industrial production during the last 
decade has grown tremendously—it has 
increased more than 200 percent in dol¬ 
lar value. To accomplish this tremen¬ 
dous expansion in output, many new 
plants had to be built and many workers 
had to be hired. All this expansion 
means that new industrial communities 
have sprung up and that more objec¬ 
tionable materials are discharged into 
the air. Many plants that once sat 
quietly in thinly populated areas, or 
were located where smoke fumes or 
wastes did no harm, have surprisingly 
discovered themselves near or in the 
heart of populous communities. 

^Vhen smoke, dust, and fumes are dis¬ 
charged to the air in an area faster than 
th(iy are removed by natural cleansing 
forces—then you have air pollution in 
that area. Many communities are hav¬ 
ing this experience for the first time. 

High officials, including the President 
of the United States, have expressed con¬ 
cern over the problem of air pollution. 
In a letter to the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior. President Truman, on December 10, 
requested the calling of a United States 
technical conference on air pollution. 

In this letter, he warned that— 

The rontamiiiutlon of the atmoRphere and 
ItR poLentlnl adverse effects on heailh, In- 
tiuslry, agricuiturc, and natural resources 
are causing wide concern. The agencies of 
tile Federal Government are being railed 
upon to u.s.slst private. State, and municipal 
Inlorost.s in finding a solution ol ulr-pollution 
problems. 

The importance of the conference, 
which took place at the beginning of 
May here in Washington, appears from 
the large number of people who at¬ 
tended: over 750 outstanding scientists, 
representatives of universities, industry, 
and of Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
ments through the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, and the Netherlands 
took part. The conference urged the 
Federal Government to support attempts 
to solve the air-pollution problems. 

The President has said that he con¬ 
siders corrective action and enforcement 
to be a local responsibility. With that 
I agree. Primary responsibility and au¬ 
thority for effective action rest with 
State and local governments, because the 
needs for control of air pollution vary 
from locality to locality. 

However, because the problem is Na¬ 
tion-wide, because air pollution recog¬ 
nizes neither State nor even national 
boundaries, and because only an over¬ 
all campaign can be effective, with the 
cooperation of the States, local govern¬ 
ments, and citizens groups, an organiza¬ 
tion should be formed which would as¬ 
sume responsibility for initiating, pro¬ 
moting, and coordinating a national 
campaign. Furthermore, there is need 
for the Federal agencies to compile in¬ 
formation and to undertake the more 
expensive Nation-wide research that will 
provide the local areas with a proper 
approach to the solution of the problem. 


For this reason. I have drafted, and 
am submitting to the Congress a bill 
which assigns to the Public Health 
Service and to the Department of the 
Inteiior through the Bureau of Mines, 
responsibility for the public health and 
engineering research aspects of this 
problem, respectively. 

The medical and public-health aspects 
of air pollution are more complex than 
the engineering phases of the problem. 
For this reason, the medical aspects re¬ 
quire more time for the accumulation of 
substantial information. The public is 
interested in the health aspects of the 
problem, but it is on the engineering 
processes that correction or mitigation 
of the problem depends for ultimate 
success. 

If we grant the relatively small amount 
of funds provided in this bill, these agen¬ 
cies will be able to assist the local govern¬ 
ments materially in advancing toward 
the elimination of this cause of increas- 
Iftg damage to property and this threat 
to public health. 

The bill I have introduced will provide 
the technical information. 

While we still need much additional 
Information for a successful conquest of 
air pollution, we do have enough data 
on hand now to begin the planning of 
the attack. We cannot afford to wait 
until we have all the information that 
could conceivably be compiled on the suo- 
joct, either on its health or its engineer¬ 
ing phases. We must now face the seri¬ 
ous danger and the continuing damage 
caused by air pollution. 

Passing laws is not enough. It is es¬ 
sential that on the local level all the 
groups interested in civic welfare become 
increasingly aware of the problem; that 
they learn as much as we now know about 
air pollution and the methods of combat¬ 
ing it. Local governments, women’s 
clubs, church groups, and fraternal or¬ 
ganizations should place emphasis on 
this program as one of the real contri¬ 
butions they can make to their commu¬ 
nities. Since the sources of air pollution 
are multiple, it requires broad community 
cooperation and widespread support to 
eradicate it thoroughly. 

It should be easy to arouse this broad 
support because there are many groups 
in the community who will directly bene¬ 
fit from the elimination of air pollution. 
Among the groups who stand to profit 
most are the industries who spend thou¬ 
sands of dollars fighting lawsuits because 
of the damage their waste materials have 
caused; there are the property owners 
whose property has been damaged; there 
are the housewives whose curtains have 
not only been blackened but also chemi¬ 
cally deteriorated, leading to eventual 
decomposition; there are also the people 
who manufacture equipment to purify 
industrial wastes so that they will not 
pollute the atmosphere; and there are 
consultants who advise industries how to 
prevent this pollution. 

All these individuals and groups who 
would derive this benefit from the clean- 
air campaign should be grateful for the 
opportunity to join civic organizations in 
a drive to solve this problem on the com¬ 
munity level. 
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Curtailment of Postal Services 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT! CORBETT 

or PENNSITLVANlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTATIVB3 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of the Congress a 
recent survey of the effects of the post- 
offlce-service curtailments. This survey 
appears to be highly objective and in¬ 
formative. It Is certainly worthy of 
study and consideration. 

The survey follows: 

Effects op Post Office Service CuRTAit- 

MKNTTS—Report on Survey Conducted 

July 13-21. 1950. by the Commerce and 

Industry Association of New York, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

On April 17, 1950, the Postmaster Geiiernl 
issued an order directing local postmasters 
to effect curtailment of several established 
postal services and complete discontinuance 
of others. The changes were to become ef¬ 
fective not later than July 1. 1950; and all 
curtailments and discontinuances were fully 
operative In New York City by June 1. 

Changes In New York postal services were: 

1. Delivery: In realdentlnl areas deliveries 
were reduced generally from two to one per 
day, Including Saturdays. 

Business areas continued to receive tliree 
dally deliveries, except Saturdays, when they 
received one instead of two. (Deliveries be¬ 
came slower, arriving from 30 minutes to 2 
or 3 hours late.) 

Parcel post was reduced to one delivery 
per day, except In such business areas where 
parcel-post volume necessitated eddllional 
deliveries. 

2. Collection service: Since May 15 daily 
mail collections have been made from street- 
and chute-mall boxes so that mall might 
reach the post office not later than 8:30 p. m., 
requiring deposit in such boxes not later 
than 6:30 p. m. 

3. Window service: All carrier stations or 
branch post offleea are now open to the pub¬ 
lic only during the hours of 8 a. m. to 5:30 
p. m. on Mondays through Fridays and uniil 
12 noon on Saturdays, and are closed on 
Sundays and holIday.s. Post office finance 
stations render service between 9 a. m. and 
6 p. m. on Mondays through Fridays and 
are closed at all other times. 

The general post office, the Church Street 
Station, the Grand Central Station, and the 
Bronx and Brooklyn central post offleea 
operate from 8 a. m. to C p. m. dally, includ¬ 
ing Saturdays. After 6 p. m. dally, and on 
Sundays and holidayfi, these stations main¬ 
tain one window for acceptance only of fully 
prepaid first clap.s and air mail, newspapers, 
and emergency matter. No other service Is 
available after 6 p. m. 

INCONVENIENCES CAUSED BY CURTAILED SERVICE 

Acting on complaints to the association 
from members, the postal affairs committee 
on June 1. 1950, rendered a report, adopted 
by the board of directors, citing the detri¬ 
mental effects of the discontinuance on 
April 28 of directory service, and suggested 
further study of the postal situation after 
the service changes had been In effect long 
enough to bo fully tested. 

Accordingly, on July 13, after more than a 
month’s experience with the postal curtail¬ 
ments, the association Instituted a survey. 

THE SURVEY 

The questionnaire’s three principal parts 
covered outgoing mall, Incoming mall, and 


miscellaneous service Items, the last designed 
to cover directory service, registry, special 
delivery, parcel post, and other aspects of 
importance to the membership. More than 
600 New York business concerns participated 
In the survey. Among them were some of 
the largest volume mall users in the city— 
publishers, direct-mail firms, mail-order 
concerns, and others. They represented a 
true cross section of the city’s business com¬ 
munity, from small proprietary firms to the 
big-bufilness corporations, from every field 
of commerce. A summary of the survey 
follows: 

A. Outgoing mail 

Three hundred and thirty concerns, or 66 
percent of those responding, now deliver 
their outgoing mall directly to the post office. 
Many commenced such deliveries only after 
experience with the new collection regula¬ 
tions had emphasized the necessity for this 
move. 

The vast majority reported delay In re¬ 
ceipt by addressees of first class and vir¬ 
tually every other class of mall. However, 
delays In first-class mall were fewer and less 
disruptive than those In other categories, 
Including parcel post, registered mall, and 
special delivery. The consensus is that from 
1 to 2 days longer, depending upon distance, 
now Is required for first-class mail to reach 
Its destination. As to parcel post, packages 
now are taking from 2 days to a week and 
more to arrive at destination. 

Large quantities of mall are being deliv¬ 
ered to branch and other post offices by 
senders now In an attempt to beat the clos¬ 
ing deadline either of 6:30 or 6 p. m. At 
branch offleea particularly resultant conges¬ 
tion has cau.sed confusion, mossengcrH’, and 
truckmen's overtime pay, and little, if any, 
decrease in mall delays. 

For outgoing service the most frequent 
complaint revolved about the shortened 
working hours. 

B. Incoming mail 

The survey evoked a variety of complaints 
concerning Incoming mall service, with 
which the respondents have more direct con¬ 
tact than with outgoing mall. Some are 
mentioned in connection with the discus¬ 
sion of miscellaneous services below. 

Delays in receipt of both first-class and 
other mail appear to fall Into the same rela¬ 
tive pattern, with delays ranging from a 
fraction of a day up to a week or more. 

C. Miscellaneous services and operations 

Service through the various post offices in 
the city Is far from uniform. A sharp dif¬ 
ference among them was noted, with the 
Church Street Station evidently rendering 
the best service. Of the people served by 
Church Street, a greater number were satis¬ 
fied with outgoing mall service than com¬ 
plained of delays. 

Most complaints arise from among those 
served by branch or carrier offices. 

1. Effects of Shortened Postal Hours on 
Business Operations 

Numerous firms reported that the first 
dally mall is received so late no work can be 
done with It before 10 n. m.. resulting In loss 
of 1 to 2 morning hours. To get outgoing 
mall Into the poet office in time for handling 
that day, all mail must be ready for delivery 
to the post office by 4 p. m., cutting the busi¬ 
ness day by 1 to 2 hours. In addition, It was 
Indicated that even when mall Is delivered 
by hand to the post office at 6:30 p. m., it 
often is set aside until the following morn¬ 
ing, because it la physically impossible for 
the post office to handle current dally vol¬ 
ume of mail on the day It is received. 

Many firms now are picking up their mall 
at the post office, especially the first morn¬ 
ing mall. However, the branch oflBces, which 
serve the great majority, do not open to the 
public until 8 a. m., by which time long lines 


of mall messengers, all assembled for the 
same purpose, create just as much daily de« 
lay as would the current postal delivery. 

Many firms found special delivery had lost 
Its utility, taking as long as an ordinary let¬ 
ter to arrive at destination. Other firms 
found it necessary to utilize special delivery 
where first-class mall formerly would have 
sufficed, to Insure delivery In the time for¬ 
merly required for ordinary flrst-dase mall. 
This condition prevails particularly with 
firms (such as real-estate management, In¬ 
surance, etc.) sending large volumes of mall 
to areas classified as residential, with only 
one daily delivery, where timely delivery is 
essential for both addressee and sender. 
This situation has resulted In an inordinate 
Increase in mailing costs (which must be 
ultimately reflected in higher consumer 
charges). 

Under the new rules registered mall also 
has created a problem. In the foreign-trade 
field many firms must utilize registered mail 
to transmit Important documents, such as 
letters of credit, notices, and shipping forms, 
with the time element of paramount Impor¬ 
tance. In innumerable instances documents 
must be prepared upon Just-received advices 
for action the same day. In order to have 
them In a branch post office for such action 
they must be sent in by 4 p. m., since any 
later posting results In a long wait becau.se 
of the plle-up of similar business at the 
post office. The resultant queueing up to 
meet the 6:30 closing hour creates r danger 
that, because of the volume of final .hour 
business, registered pieces may be held over 
until the following day before they are han¬ 
dled. Many firms, therefore, have discon¬ 
tinued using registered mail In favor of hand 
delivery, resulting in an Increase In cost to 
the sender and a loss of revenue to the post 
office. 

2 . Intraclty Mail Service 

Since June 1 there has been a notlcentalo, 
Increase in the time necessary for mall to 
get from one place to another within New 
York City. This condition appears to exist 
In all classes. First-class mail from a mid¬ 
town address has been known to take as 
much as 2 or 3 days to reach a business 
address In the downtown area. Similar de¬ 
lays are noted in mall going from one 
borough to another. Only the fact that 
shorter workdays have increased the dally 
volume of mall in each individual post office 
or station, making It Impossible for postal 
employees to handle a full day’s mail within 
the usual time, can reasonably account for 
this condition. A contributing factor may 
well be curtailment of deliveries In some dis¬ 
tricts. Whatever the cause, these delays 
have created serious disruption In ordinary 
business operations. 

8. Directory Service 

As pointed out In the report of the Postal 
Affairs Committee on June 1. 1050, the dis¬ 
continuance of directory service Is severely 
burdensome on many New York business 
concerns. In the Import and export field, 
much mall from abroad, frequently carrying 
important shipping documents, is received 
with incorrect addresses. Untold thousands 
of dollars in foreign-trade business might 
well hinge upon whether such mail Is re¬ 
ceived or “returned to sender.” Large retail 
establishments with extensive mailing lists 
essential to their business now find that 
mail is returned to them, In some cases to 
the tune of hundreds of pieces per month, 
because directory service is no longer avail¬ 
able. Since the directory service normally 
was applied only to first-class mail, and since 
first-class mall always has been self-support¬ 
ing, no logical reason, in the Interest of 
economy or otherwise, seems to justify its 
discontinuance in New York. 
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4. “Business" and “Residential" District 
Service 

Because the Postmaster General’s order 
provided that deliveries In “resldentlar* dis¬ 
tricts would be restricted to one per day, the 
city wns divided into “business” and “resi¬ 
dential” districts. Some unusual results of 
this apparently arbitrary division have been 
noted, A large office building has been in¬ 
cluded in a “residential” area, although Ms 
40 or more tenants all are engaged in bu.si- 
nc.«is or prolessional activity, ttud iiotwilh- 
Ftaiiding that it is surrounded on all but 
one s*de by business and profcpsional prop¬ 
erty. Similar instances have been reported 
where “business” and “residential” postal 
zoning has resulted In clear inequities, 
requiring review without delay. 

INDICATED ACTION 

From all of the facts gathered ns a result 
of the survey, tho lollowing conclusions have 
bien reached: 

1 . Ill New York City service curtuilmciils 
fiiecled by tho Po.st Office Dejinrtment have 
had a disruptive elTect and have increufaed 
costs of buhiiK^ss operation out of all projior- 
t\on to the probable economies to be realized. 
While businessmen generally approve the 
postmnrier Crcncral’s desire for economy in a 
govenimcntal operation, they feel that the 
pO'jUil service to the general public is the 
last jilacc where economies should bo at¬ 
tempted. 

2. Reevaluntion of services rendered by In¬ 
dividual branch offices in New York City 
should be made at the earliest opportunity. 

As revealed by the survey, certain branch 
offices are more important in some rci.pects 
vdthin the area served than oven the general 
post office, P'or example, the Bowling Green 
and Wall Street stations are colled upon to 
handle a large volume of mail, including 
much special delivery and registered busi¬ 
ness, generally too great to be handled prop¬ 
erly or adequately within the curtailed 
working hours. They serve by lur tlie great¬ 
est part of two buslne.ss fields, both of which 
depend upon adequate and efficient postal 
facilities—export-import and the securities 
market. They should be authorized to ro- 
raaiii open for business during the same daily 
hours as were effective prior to June 1. 

3. A reappraisal, particularly in Manhat¬ 
tan, ol what constitutes a business district 
entitled to three daily deliveries, and 
a residential district limited to one daily de¬ 
livery, IS clearly indicated. Of the first 20 
questionnaires received from business firms 
located within areas classliied as residential, 
no less than 16, or 80 percent, properly com¬ 
plained they should be within business 
areas: the 4 noncomplaiiiaiits were hotels 
and similar institutions. 

Thj very nature of a city, particularly New 
York City, requires progressively increasing 
decentralization by business and Industry to 
areas removed from the business hub. As 
businesses have moved they have encroached 
upon and entered Into predominantly resi¬ 
dential areas; to restrict them to residential 
service is not only unfair but may well result 
111 future disinclination on the part ol new 
enterprises to locale In available areas out¬ 
side tho limited confines of Manhattan. 

4. Second-, third-, and fourth-class mail, 
and particularly parcel post, have suffered 
serious setbacks, particularly because of 
time between dispatch and delivery. No valid 
reason has been advanced why it should take 
anywhere from 2 to 7 days for a parcel to 
travel from one zone In New York City to any 
other New York zone, yet such delays have 
become so much more frequent in the past 
month as to indicate that action Is required 
to expedite this class of mail. 

6 . Intraclty mail procedures must be ex¬ 
amined to discover why properly addressed 
first-class mail should take from 2 to as 
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much as 4 or 5 days In transit from one city 
office to another. Even assuming heavier 
dally volume, caused by shorter working days, 
creates some slowing down, pneumatic tubes 
carry a large portion of the city’s internal 
mail; and, wheieas a letter may be expected 
upon occasion to arrive 1 day late, more than 
1 day’s delay (an occurrence only too com¬ 
mon since June J) is inexcusable. 

6 . Directory service is essential primarily in 
large urban areas, which are relatively few 
in number. As an Important adjunct of tho 
first-class mail, thi.s service never has caused 
appreciable drain upon postal revenues so 
far as may be determined from publlslied 
fl' 5 ures. In view of its clear importance to 
the rity's bur.lncss community the directory 
r.frvice should be reiiifctatcd in Mew York as 
a normal pert of flrst-cla.ss service. 

7. New York bubine.ssmcn during the past 
5 weeks or more have attempted, through In¬ 
numerable cxnedients, to r.uiriinunt the dif¬ 
ficulties raised by early branch office cloFlng 
hours, nil to no avail. Among other methods, 
they have tried trucking mull to branches 
other than those cu.stomarily used, only to 
run into parking difficult ies, new crowds of 
mailers, and hlnillar conditions; they have 
utilized employees* autos to carry parcel post 
to ('Utlyli)g residential districts for mailing, 
only to 1 uii the dangers attendant upon k^eij- 
liig p.arccls overnight in the uutob before 
they may be posted: and they have used local 
mall boxes and chutes. nece.ssltnting use of 
ordinary stamps instead of their postage 
meters. None of these has been efficacious 
and all, naturally, have added needless ex¬ 
pense to business operations. 

8 . The UEsociatlon, with almost unanimous 
spontaneity, is convinced that postnl econ¬ 
omics and an increase in postal efficiency can 
both be littuliied. but not by such cutbacks 
in service as those now in eflect. They point 
to the Hoover Commission report as the solu¬ 
tion to postal problem of service with econ¬ 
omy. The Hoover recommendations for 
Ft roamlining the Post Office Department 
along realistic, modern Hues otTcr the blue¬ 
print lor practical economy and efficiency, 
and adoption is strongly advocated by our 
membership. 


Communism in Yugoslavia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a newspaper article and an edi¬ 
torial, both from the Washington Daily 
News of August 10,1950. 

Having been in Belgrade last October 
with the Special Committee on Expendi¬ 
tures in the Executive Departments, I 
can vouch for the truth of the material 
in the article by Andrew Tully. 

The editoiial expresses my sentiments 
toward Tito exactly, and I agree that 
America should be very, very careful in 
dealing with this bloody dictator. 

I think both the article and the*edl« 
torial are worthy of reading by every 
real American. They follow: 

Big Buicks for Yugoslavia’s Big Wheels 
(By Andrew Tully) 

BEI.GRADE, August 10.—Only two kinds of 
autos are seen on Belgrade’s streets. 


RECORD 

There Is the modest, medium-price Job 
driven by Americans and assorted other for- 
ekj;ner.s, and there is the big Bulck with heavy 
silk curtains affected by top drawer Yugoslav 
bureaucrats. 

The.se Buicks arc glaring symbols for all 
to see of tho contrast in the living standards 
between the Yugoslav man in the street and 
his Communist busses. 

While the average man In this “people’s 
republic” walks or rides overcrowded trams 
Oil an cmjity hlornach to his one- or two- 
room apartment shared with three or four 
other persons, tho bureaucrat roars about 
town ill his Buick, oats hearty meals and 
shacks up at the state’s expense in premium 
housing. 

Under the law, top huroauc’'ats aren’t sup- 
pz.scd to make more than 10,000 dinars, or 
GIOO. a menth. Tkoro is n .strong su.'.picion 
that thi.s law is winked at, to put it iniJdly, 
for the burc'uicrats live on the scale much 
more lavish than would be po6..iblo on 10,000 
dlnar-s a month In a town where an omelet 
for two cut.t‘ $16. 

Even If they stay within the law, however, 
the bureaucrats can do O. K. They get free 
housing, and no state functionary is going 
to try to palm off a slum tenement on au 
official who may some day occujiy a high, 
dangerous posit ion. Their servants are fur- 
ri.shed by the state. They have expense 
allowances, the details of which are never 
diFclo.^ed, and then there are the Buicks. 

In a way, these Buicks are amu.dng. They 
represent a throwback to the old European 
tradition of royalty being too bright lur the 
eyes of the mii.sscs. Thus, in this “people’s 
republic,” those heavy silk curtains. They 
are even on cunvertttales. Tlicy expose the 
phoiiyne.ss of a state in which men are 
supposed to be comrades existing on a com¬ 
mon level for the good of all. 

Marshall Tito himself, of course, is tho 
prime example of this hypocrisy. He lives in 
Bplendor that would bankrupt any but the 
top-drawer kin^s. In Belgrade, he has two 
homes—the white palace in town which 
fi)rmerly housed Prince Regent Paul and a 
villa up in the hills overlooking the city. 
He summers in Paul's old palace at BJed, has 
a castle on the island of Brionl in the 
Adriatic and another villa at Dubrovnlc on 
the J(.'Wij? Adriatic. 

Tit*' I'* about as close to the people as old 
Louis XV was to the people of France, He 
appeur.-j in public only alter all buildings 
along the route have been evacuated. Wher¬ 
ever he is, no ordinary Yugoslav can ap¬ 
proach any closer than a couple of city 
blocks. In Brionl. none but officials and 
servants is permitted on the island while 
Tito Ls there, and he is always nccompanled 
by silent, sinister Alcksander Rankovic, vice 
premier and minister of interior or head of 
the UDBA secret police. 

In fact, there arc only two similarities be¬ 
tween the people and their bureaucratic 
boRF.c.s. Here, some bureaucrats have steel 
teeth, like the man in the street, instead of 
gold ones. And because neckties are consid¬ 
ered a bourgeois emblem, the bureaucrats 
take pride In going about with open collars. 
The average man, of course, leaves off his 
necktie because he hasn’t the money to buy 
one. 

Playing Both Sides 

A new term, “Titoism,” came into popular 
Usage as a byproduct of the cold war when 
Yugoslavia was expelled from the Comin- 
form. 

In the Communist world it meant treason 
to Moscow. But outside the iron curtain 
the term was used to define Communist 
movements which adhered to Marx but re¬ 
volted at Jlu.ssian dictation when it impinged 
upon national rights and interests. 
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V/trhfiil thinkers entertained the hope 
th'it Titoism, spreading out from Yugoslavia, 
cventnaDy would undermine the new em- 
P're Stnlln Is building in Asia and eastern 

Eorcpe. 

However, the war in Korea hag taken all 
of the flpht out of Yugoslavia’s tough-talk¬ 
ing dictator and his crew. Begging Moscow 
for ])Pacc, they insist they are not under 
obligations to or In agreement with any 
other government or political group—mean¬ 
ing America and her friends. This is quite 
different from the tune the Tltoists eang a 
few weeks ago when they were seeking loans 
In this country. 

This should be a warning to us to beware 
of these sudden turncoats who approach us 
with a tin cup held in bloody hands. For if 
the tide turns in our favor, the line will form 
again. 


J. Hardin Peterson 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. McDonough. Mr, speaker, one 
of the most beloved and likable Mem¬ 
bers of the House has decided to retire, 
J. Hardin Peterson, of Florida. All Mem¬ 
bers of the House are familiar with the 
devotion to hard work, with the loyalty, 
with the integrity and capability of Mr. 
Peterson. 

I had an opportunity to see the high 
re’iard and respect that the people of 
his district had for him, when, several 
years ago. as a member .of the House 
Public Works Committee. I visited his 
district in connection with some beach- 
erosion problems which he sought to 
have corrected. I found his people de¬ 
voted to him, and it was easy to see why, 
because he had for years worked hard to 
represent them In Congress and had 
given personal and particular care to 
each and every proiitem brought to him 
for consideration. 

Mr. Peterson’s retirement will be a 
great loss to the Congress and the Na¬ 
tion. He has served with distinction for 
years and will leave a void that will be 
hard to fill. 


CoicimaEist Propaganda 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. GEORGE H. FALLON 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a circular issued and distributed 
by the Communist Party of Maryland. 
This circular has been distributed 
throughout the city of Baltimore and 
area in an effort to disorganize and cause 
disunity in our all-out effort to defeat 
communism in the world. It demands 
that o':i’ y'mprican forces be v/ithclrawn 
from Korc-a and tiiat we join hands with 


Stalin and his cohorts. It goes to show 
what the Commies are doing today and 
will continue to do. Notwithstanding 
their attacks upon me in the Dally 
Worker, and other questionable publica¬ 
tions, and their threat to defeat me for 
reelection, I wish to bring this to the 
attention of the Members today in the 
hope that it will speed the enactment of 
legislation which will control the activi¬ 
ties of the Communists and their groups. 

The circular represents their same old 
palaver and follows the Communist 
Party line of quickly grabbing and cap¬ 
italizing anything they can get their 
hands on that will fui'ther their cause. 
In this particular case, it is the state¬ 
ment of a battle-fatigued American 
soldier which was printed in connection 
with a war story coming out of Korea, 
Certainly we owe it to our fighting men 
and to ourselves to see that these persons 
and organizations who are not loyal to 
this Government be controlled, or de¬ 
ported. While our boys arc fighting com¬ 
munism in Korea, the corridors of the 
Senate and House yesterday were jam¬ 
med with these very same people w’ho 
are busying themselves circulating Com¬ 
munist-inspired peace petitions. 

It Is a sad commentary on the govern¬ 
ing body of this country that at a time 
when our boys are being registered and 
taken to training camps preparatory to 
going overseas, that persons of this type 
on such an un-American mission are 
permitted to roam the Halls of Congress 
with their phony peace petitions. 

Two weeks ago I contacted J. Edgar 
Hoover seeking his counsel and recom¬ 
mendations on the type of legislation 
which would best control communism. 
I told him that I stand ready to intro¬ 
duce any legislation which he felt would 
strengthen his hand in controlling sub¬ 
versive persons, or groups, and eliminat¬ 
ing by deportation persons who are iu 
this country illegally. 

It is the duty of every citizen, and, 
particularly of their representatives in 
Congress who speak for them, to estab¬ 
lish safeguards that will assure the people 
of this country freedom from defeatist 
influences of this kind. 

Perplexed United States People Are 
Wondering Whether To Trust Our 
Leaders 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following article by Dorothy 
Thompson from the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star: 

Ferplexed United States People Are Won¬ 
dering Whether To Trust Our Leaders 
<By Dorothy Thompson) 

We are on the way toward a general mobi¬ 
lization, economically and mllUarily. In tne 


event of the continuation of the war In 
Korea, which If not settled by the United 
Nations, will necessitate the reconque^t of 
the peninsula, the people of the United States 
can anticipate total conscription and total 
control of everythIng—llfe, labor, capital, 
and Income—by the state. In short, and by 
whatever name It Is called we can anticipate 
that coercive military and bureaucratic state 
collectivism which, when practiced else¬ 
where, wc call communism. 

Accompanying this development will be 
the old demand for unity, the protest “Don’t 
rock the boat,” and the urge to trust our 
leaders. To raise disagreeable questions will 
soon become tantamount to conspiring with 
the enemy. 

Before this state of affairs Is achieved and 
we are reduced to the condition drscribed in 
the late George Orwell’s 1948, let us then 
raise a few questions. 

WHY TRUST OUR LKADER.S? 

Why should we trust our leaders? 

Have the policies they have hitherto pur¬ 
sued brought us peace, stability, and inter¬ 
national security, or have they brought us 
war, inffatlon. and international cliuns? 

Wc have had a continuing administration 
in office since 1933, or at least have one now, 
which has defended all the International acts 
of its predecessors backed up by bipartisan 
Republicans. Many of the persons who ad¬ 
vised these acts are still advising. It Is now 
apparent that they did not know for what 
purpose they were leading us in the last war; 
that they were olllicted with an almost in¬ 
credible blindness to geographical, political, 
and social realities; that, for the sake of 
world peace, they vested the security of the 
United States in an international organiza¬ 
tion Incapable, because of its composition 
and structure, of framing let alone entnrcing 
intornational law, and that now, via that 
body, we arc again engaged in war for the 
purpose of enforcing peace. 

Now. "war” Is not "peace,” despite the new 
vocabulary which manages to define things 
by their exact opposites. Nor are "United 
Nations" repelling aggression In Korea. Sol- 
cliers of the United States are, so far un¬ 
successfully, trying to reverse an aagression 
Initiated by another member of the United 
Nations, w^hose delegate Is presently presi¬ 
dent of its Security Council. Without the 
RuEsians, the United Nations was, briefly an 
alliance against aggressive communism, rest¬ 
ing on the real and potential forces of the 
United States. With the Russians it is a 
fiction. But for the sake of this fletiun real 
persons—almost entirely Americans—are 
risking and losing their real lives. 

FEELING OF UNREALITY 

It is no wonder that bewildered Americans 
have a sUangc feeling of total umeallty 
about the struggle, as though it were a 
dream. 

For what is its object—its tangible, not 
fictional, object? The fiction (as It turned 
out) was the hope that a decisive action by 
the United States would, of itself, bring 
about a halt in hostilities or by putting 
overwhelming force against an ag^essor. he 
could be halted in his aggression. Well, the 
overwhelming force was not on the spot, nor 
Is it in existence. What force could be mus¬ 
tered bad to be Imported, and before it got 
there the aggressor was in occupation all over 
the place, and now he cannot be halted he 
roust be driven back, during which process 
most of South, and perhaps North Korea will 
be destroyed. 

Assuming that this can be accomplished— 
what then? 

Korea (like Europe) Is a peninsula of 
Asia. It is bounded on land by Red China 
(estimated population 400.000,000), and 
flanked by the Soviet Union (estimated nop- 
ulation with Eiuopean satellites 300,000,0:;j). 
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That Is three-quarters of a billion, all 
armeil. 

Question: Can the United Stales continue 
to police the Korean peninsulu (assuming 
that we win the locttllzed war) without an 
Asiatic ally? Shall we rearm Japan to po¬ 
lice Asia in behalf of the white man’s peace? 
Or can we do this with the aid of troops 
from Australia and South Africa, both of 
which countries practice white supremacy? 
Can we jiolice th^ whole Eurasian continent, 
three-quarters of the Rlohe, militarily and 
economically organized from the Russian 
center, the colossus that now stands astride 
the great continent, with one foot on the 
ribe and the other on the border of India— 
which stride the policies of our leaders cn- 
courae.eci her to take? 

Apparently our leaders (if they are think¬ 
ing) are thinkiiiK in terms of the British 
policing of the nineteenth century, when 
nuval power was decisive and control of 
the peninsulas of Eurasia was suRlcient to 
police a divided mainland. Today that no¬ 
tion is idiotic. 


Recognition of Communist Russia—the 
Greatest Blunder of All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in any 
consideration which may be given to 
the series of administration blunders 
which have culminated in our present 
war in Korea priority must be given to 
our original recognition of Communist 
Russia." Throughout the terms of three 
Republican Presidents we steadfastly re¬ 
fused to recognize the Red regime as 
anything other than a band of lawless 
psychopaths and continued to deny to 
them that place in our official inter¬ 
course which is reserved for tho.'^e who 
follow the basic rules of civilization. 

When the New Deal came to power, 
however, one of its first acts w’as to ex¬ 
tend to these brigands full recognition 
as a sovereign nation, which wc know 
now was nothing more than an invitation 
for the Reds to embark upon their 
studied program of undertaking to sabo¬ 
tage and wi’eck our free Government and 
besmirch our democratic way of life. 

Today we are locked in a bloody con¬ 
flict with forces which have been 
launched by Soviet Russia and it makes 
even less sense than it did in 1033 that 
we should continue recognition of this 
group of lawless killers. Certainly a re¬ 
view’ of history will reveal that we have 
repeatedly withdrawn our diplomats 
from other countries when the provoca¬ 
tion was not half so great and it seems 
to me as only a logical conclusion that 
we should without hesitation sever all 
ties with the Kremlin and thus announce 
to the world that we will no longer traf¬ 
fic with these international pariahs. 

There will, of course, be a protesting 
wail from those who w’ill argue that we 


will thus lose a valuable listening post 
where we could keep tabs on the gyra¬ 
tions of the Cominform but to that I 
would simply Inquire as to just what of 
value we have gleaned from our present 
official contacts. Certainly, we got noth¬ 
ing which gave us a clue to the plan to 
invade Korea and certainly, too, con¬ 
tinued association with thieves and 
murderers can only result in the lessen¬ 
ing of our stature in the commonwealth 
of nations. 

Incidentally. I feel that there are a 
gveat many hi the administration today 
who realize that extending diplomatic 
recognition to Russia was a mistake. It 
may well be, therefore, that smarting 
under the just criticism now being di¬ 
rected at the White House, a move may 
be made just prior to the election in 
November to regain favor with a dis¬ 
gusted and disillusioned public by can¬ 
celing our relations with the U. S. S. R. 
and it is with that in mind that 1 am 
now' putting myself on record, as a Re¬ 
publican, as favoring such action. 


Truman and Has Advisers Were Warned 
of War in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Democratic administration had 
plenty of Varning that W'ar was about to 
break out in Korea. The statements of 
surprise by Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, 
and Mr. Johnson was a false front to con¬ 
ceal the real facts. 

]v,fr. Ray Thcker, in his column on 
August 8. points out revealing facts that 
the people of this country should have. 
I include the salient statements from his 
account as part of my remarks: 

National Winancio— Data Show.s Truman, 
Aidl’.s Weue Warned or Korea War 
(By Ray Tucker) 

Washington.— Documented evidence pre¬ 
sented to the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee by Rear Adm. Ro.scoc H. Hillen- 
koetter, head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, convinces both Democratic und Ro- 
publlcaii members of that body that Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Secretary Acheson, and Secre¬ 
tary Johnson were given full warning of the 
North Korean attack on June 20, but failed 
to heed it. 

The contrary testimony of Admiral Hlllen- 
koc'ttcr and Secretary Johnson has precipi¬ 
tated demands for impeachment of the na¬ 
tional defense head, for a majority of the 
members believe the Intelligence Chieftain, 
on the basis of the factual reports he turned 
over to the White House, the State Depart¬ 
ment, and the Pentagon Building for more 
than a year* 

BLAME 

They find It Impossible to reconcile the 
facts and figures In the Intelligence file with 
Ml'. Johnson's flat statement before the com¬ 


mittee to the effect that “the North Korean 
attack came as a complete surprise to us.“ 

* • * # 

agreement 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter's reports on North 
Korean preparations lor war covered the pe¬ 
riod from Pebriiary 28, 1949, to Juno 23, 1950, 
2 days before the invasion itself. They w«‘re 
delivered to the three top officials peri¬ 
odically—sometimes dally, semiweekly, or 
weekly. 

The most informative data, which was re¬ 
layed to the White House and the two other 
departments In May of 1949, told of a secret 
agreement looking toward aggression between 
the North Korean Government and Russia. 
It leaves no doubt of Stalin’s inspiration of 
the present conflict. 

PACT 

Under this pact, Russia was permitted to 
awKlgn f»0 military officers to the North Ko¬ 
rea capital to plan the strategy. The num¬ 
ber waa Inter increased to 100. 

Russia also agreed to furnish trucks, tanks, 
aircraft, artillery, ammunition, and all other 
kinds of war material. 

North Korea promised to build or repair 
docks, railroads, highways, and warehouses 
for transporting and storing these supplies 
pending zero hour. 

TESTED 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter subsequently re¬ 
ported tliut on quiet Sunday mornings the 
Communist forces created disturbances in 
border villages, made feint attacks, and 
tested the strength of opposing southern 
forces. 

In view of these depredations, he forecast 
that withdrawal of our occupation army 
would precipitate a large-scale invasion. 

In April of this year Intelligence gave word 
that the military material promised by Rus¬ 
sia under the 1949 agreement was beginning 
to reach North Korea. 

On June 10, Admiral Hlllenkoetter told 
how all civilians had been evacuated from 
a zone two kilometers deep Just north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. That Is always a 
routine, prewar precaution. 

On June 19, White House, State Depart¬ 
ment, and Pentagon were warned of intense 
concern ration of troops in this evacuated 
no man’s land, and a massing of material. 
On Jnnt' 23, 2 days before the take-off, an 
invasnm within a few days or weeks was 
predicted. 

GOAT 

The committee. Including such a loyal 
Democrat as Carl Vinson of Georgia, Armed 
Services chairman, Insists that it has no al¬ 
ternative except to believe that Secretary 
Johnson, as spokesman lor the ndmtnistra- 
llon, was seeking to avoid responsibility lor 
the debacle. 

Although no high official has dared to hold 
MucArthur at lault, there have been sug¬ 
gestions by prominent Democrats on Capitol 
Hill that the blame should be unloaded on 
our commander at Tokyo. In view ol these 
Central Intelligence reports, MacArthnr 
seems a likely *‘goat“ as Admiral Klmmel 
and General Short wore so pictured In the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

But “Mac” is too smart to be caught that 
way. In a public statement, he has made 
clear that, until President Truman decided 
to resist the North Koreans* invasion, this 
area was never included within his com¬ 
mand. Every newspaper and magazine cor¬ 
respondent in the Far East has given testi¬ 
mony to that fact. 

In short, the accumulating evidence seems 
to make it impos.slble for Harry S. Truman, 
Dean Achesoii, and Loi/is A. Johnson to escape 
individual and collective rebponsiblllty. 
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Military Power 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

K0N.RICHARDB.W1GGLESW0RTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 3, 1950 

Mr. WICOLESWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include at this point in the Record an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Her¬ 
ald, Monday. July 24, 1950, entitled 
“Freedom Legion”: 

Freedom Legion 

Where the CommunlstR have outstripped 
Ufl Is in Innovation. While we have fought 
diplomatically and militarily on traditional 
lines—even the strategic A-bomb is a classi¬ 
cal use of a new weapon—the Soviet has set 
out radically. In China it helped the native 
Communists take over an agrarian revolu¬ 
tion. In Czechoslovakia It won a nation by 
infiltration into the government. Even its 
military flanking maneuvers in Korea are 
a new use of an old strategy. And its stunt 
of exhausting the west by multiple crisis is 
a considerable Improvement on the Hitler 
technique. 

Let’s take one respect In which we have not 
failed to use any bold thinking. The west 
is desperately In need of fighting men, not 
only In Korea, but to stand ready in any of 
the half dozen danger areas. Yet we leave 
millions on our side unarmed. 

There are the west Germans. Among them 
are fine fighting material and able officers. 
The Communists are arming the east Ger¬ 
mans into a powerful military force. Yet we 
have found no way to arm the men on our 
side of the border. Even the appeal of Chan- 
celor Adenauer for 26,000 Federal police is 
understood to have been rejected, in favor 
of enlargement of the State police. 

Of course there are considerable political 
problems involved: Tlie French particularly 
are afraid of any renascence of the German 
military might. But is there no way out? 

There are the Japanese—the flne.st kind of 
fighting men we could get for Asiatic en¬ 
gagement. Yet we leave them unarmed, 
fldeling to the economic difficulties of the oc¬ 
cupied nation. Again there are strong argu¬ 
ments why we should not arm them as a 
Japanese lorce, in violation of their consti¬ 
tution and In the peril of a revived milita¬ 
rism. But Is there no other solution? 

There are the hosts of east European refu¬ 
gees in DP camps in Germany, as Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer indicated on his page the other day. 
Unquestionably there are antl-Communlsts 
In China who have refused to serve the Na¬ 
tionalists but would Join some international 
freedom force. 

What to do to gather the.se millions Into 
such a force organized, weaponed, and offi¬ 
cer'd, is a challenge to our resourcefulness. 
Perhaps It can be done through the United 
Nations, by a UN force subject to the assem¬ 
bly where the Russian veto would not apply. 
Perhaps it could be done through regional 
organizations, such as the Atlantic Council. 
It is not Inconceivable that it could be an 
American foreign legion provided with safe¬ 
guards against its use for any other purposes 
than those prescribed by the UN. 

The point is, here is the enormous pool of 
manpower ready, even eager, to Join the de¬ 
fenses against communistic tyranny. Here 
are we who desperately need their aid. Yet 
because (here is no convontlopul method to 
join the t\vO, we struggle along without them. 


The Russians have been outthlnklng us. 
They organize a tributary economy to con¬ 
solidate the productive forces behind the 
iron curtain, yet we have difficulty working 
out the minor advances of a steel pool. True, 
It is more difficult to make democratic na¬ 
tions march together than to regiment 
satellites, but all it demands is a more imag¬ 
inative, a bolder, approach. 

We let the Germans get away with their 
propaganda about potato bugs dropped on 
east Germany, and fail to make the imagi¬ 
native answer, the shipment of free DDT to 
the east German farmers, as Senator 
Flanders suggested the other day. 

This is a new day in world conflict when 
the old ways won’t do. Communism could 
win Just because we never found a way to 
unite her enemies effectively. 


Will Whittington Retires 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. GORDON L. RicDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, with 
the adjournment of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress the House of Representatives will 
lose one of its most valuable and re¬ 
spected Members, the Honorable Will 
Whittington of Mississippi, who has vol¬ 
untarily elected to retire after a long and 
distinguished tenure as a Member of the 
House. 

I have had the privilege of serving 
with him as a Member of the House Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee, under his compe¬ 
tent leadership as chairman of that com¬ 
mittee. His knowledge of the many and 
various bills and issues tha^ have come 
before that committee for consideration 
is remarkable. He has been influential 
in the passage of the first flood-control 
bill which has been such a great help to 
the Nation as a whole and to Los Angeles 
County in particular. I knew of the 
great and benefleial work of Mr. Whit¬ 
tington long before I came to Congress, 
In connection with my services as a 
member of Los Angeles County Flood 
Control Board. Mi\ Whittington is held 
in high esteem in Los Angeles County 
because many thousands of acres of land, 
many homes and public highways, and 
many lives are safer from the destruc¬ 
tion by floods on account of Mr. Whit¬ 
tington’s thoughtful consideration of 
our flood problems when he was chair¬ 
man of the House Flood Control Com¬ 
mittee and later as chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee. 

I personally regret to see Mr. Whit¬ 
tington retire from service in the House. 
His competent and capable services will 
be missed and difOlcult to replace. It is 
my sincere hope that he may have many 
years of health and happiness which he 
has earned and deserves because of the 
years of failhful service he has rendered 
to the Nation. 


The Bey Scout Court of Honor, 
TyrottOi Pa* 

EXTENSION OP RE1MARK8 

KON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSTLVAMU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great honor and privilege to address 
the Boy Scout Court of Honor at Camp 
Anderson, near Tyrone, Fa., on August 6, 
1950. 

My address follows: 

Address Delivered by Representative James 
E. Van Zandt, Member op Congress, 
Twenty-second District op Pennsyl¬ 
vania, AT THE Boy Scout Court of Honor, 
Porter District Eoy Scouts op America, 
Tyrone, Pa., August 0, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, Scout 
leaders and Scouts, I am highly honored by 
the kind invitation to participate in the an¬ 
nual program Incident to the Boy Scout 
Court of Honor, of the Porter District Boy 
Scouts of America. 

In accepting your kind Invitation, I am 
reminded of the fact that the Scouting move¬ 
ment Is recognized as one of the finest pro¬ 
grams ever conceived for the development 
of youth and the building of good citizen¬ 
ship. 

I recall that it was in the performance of 
a good turn by an unknown London Boy 
Scout that paved the way for the introduc¬ 
tion of the Scouting movement in America. 

It was a foggy night in London In the fall 
of 1909 when an unknown Boy Scout helped 
Mr. William D. Boyce, a Chicago publisher, 
to find a difficult address in old London. 
Mr. Boyce offered the Scout a shilling as 
a tip, which was courteously refused in 
these words—“No thank you, sir; I am a 
Scout, and a Scout never accepts tips for 
being helpful.” 

Mr. Boyce expressed surprise and inquired 
what the boy meant. The boy in turn ex¬ 
pressed astonishment that anyone did not 
know of Badcn-Powell’s Boy Scouts and 
asked permission to take Mr. Boyce to the 
headquarters of the British Boy Scouts. 

There he was told of the experience of 
Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, later Lord Baden- 
Powell, when he went to South Africa as a 
member of the British constabulary during 
the Boer War, 1^99-1902. Baden-Powell was 
dismayed to find that recruits sent to him 
lacked the fundamentals of dependability, 
resourcefulness, self-reliance, and coopera¬ 
tion. 

Baden-Powell planned outdoor recreation 
programs to develop his men and make them 
strong and reliant. 

In 1903, when he returned to England ho 
found that his program was being used by 
leaders in boys* work. In 1907 he organized 
a Boy Scout troop and took 20 boys to a camp 
on Brownsea Island off the English coast to 
try out the Idea. It proved a tremendous 
success and the Scouting movement became 
a reality with many more troops being 
organized. 

The motto “Be Prepared” was adapted from 
the law of survival in the Jungle and is in¬ 
scribed on the Scout badge. 

Mr. Boyce, the Chicago publisher, after 
hearing the story of Baden Powell and his 
founding of the Boy Scout movement, was 
BO impressed that he secured and brought 
with him to America a trunkful of literature 
on the subject as well as uniforms, bttdgeB» 
and insignia. 
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Forty years ago, on February 8, 1910, the 
Boy Scouts of America were orgauiaed by an 
act of Incorporation as an organization in 
the District of Columbia. Thus Scouting In 
America was born in the Nation's Capital. 
In 1916 the organization was officially rec¬ 
ognized by Congress when a Federal charter 
was approved and signed by President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Nearly 2,000,000 American Boy Scouts are 
banded together this year under the 1950 
Boy Scout slogan, '^Strengthen the Arm of 
Liberty." 

The fine spirit symbolized in the famous 
Statue of Liberty is not a theory, but an 
actual practice of the whole Scout family. 

For it is in Scouting that you will find 
Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Senior Scouts, and 
all of their leaders pledged to practice clean 
living in their daily lives. They provide the 
strength that is found in the Scouting move¬ 
ment and are responsible for the remarkable 
record achieved in the development of char¬ 
acter and good citizenship. 

Many of the Boy Scouts of yesterday have 
served their country with valor and distinc¬ 
tion in two world wars. Tonight in the rice 
paddies of Korea, thousands of miles from 
home and fireside, many former Scouts are 
among the gallant men of our Armed Forces 
fighting valiantly despite tremendous odds, 
against the godless communistic hordes that 
seek to extinguish the torch of liberty and 
plunge the world into slavery and spiritual 
darkness. 

Kelly, Anderson, Hansen, Donovan, Sllber- 
stein, and Warder are only a handful of 
names o; former Boy Scouts whose fame is 
forever written in the history books of our 
Nation. 

Their names are Indicative of the many 
races and creeds that make up America. 

One of the finest tributes ever paid to the 
Boy Scouts Is recorded In the words of Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nlmitz when he said 
after World War II, "Forty percent of the 
men 1 commanded in the Pacific had been 
Boy Scouts. But that 40 percent won 60 
percent of the awards for valor." 

These words of Admiral Nlmitz further 
justify the ideals and the visions of the 
early leaders In the Scouting movement. 

In paying tribute to these former Boy 
Scouts as American war heroes, we are re¬ 
minded that their brother Scouts in Europe 
and the Philippines also served the cause 
of liberty with honor and distinction, for 
the Scouting movement Is international in 
scope. 

It is our hope and prayer that the princi¬ 
ples of Scouting may be inscribed on the 
hearts of the youth of all nations and aid In 
hastening the day when we may enjoy true 
brotherhood among all nations. 

The history of World War II reveals that 
the first steps taken by Mussolini and Hitler 
were to subjugate youth and banish the 
Boy Scout movement. 

In Japan the same diabolical tactics were 
employed by the dictator regime as It cap¬ 
tured and enslaved youth in its mad desire 
for world conquest. 

The Japanese in China sank to the lowest 
depths by encouraging the cultivation of 
opium and then selling the drug to Chinese 
youth, mindful that In China boys 18 years 
of age were eligible for military service. 

By contrast here in America during World 
Wqr II, our youth were more fortunate. It 
is true that child labor legislation was modi¬ 
fied to help the manpower situation and, as 
a result, there was a marked Increase in the 
use of America’s youth in Industry. But the 
employment of our youthful citizens was 
kept within reasonable bounds. 

Boy Scouts in America rendered conspicu¬ 
ous service to their country during World 
War II by engaging in scores of activities 
connected with the war effort, among which 
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were the collecting of tin, waste paper, and 
metal, and the selling of war bonds. 

In all these projects Boy Scouts achieved 
a remarkable record for Industry and faith¬ 
fulness to these patriotic tasks. 

Today as we witness the war clouds gath¬ 
ering again over a troubled and anxious 
world, we are shocked at the realization that 
the so-called "police action" In Korea may 
prove to be the first shot in world war III. 

It is deplorable to realize that the youth of 
the world is face to face every few years with 
devastating wars. 

If the principles of Scouting could be in¬ 
scribed on the hearts of the youth of all 
nntlons, the world could look to the future 
with confidence. 

That is the crusade that world Scouting 
must carry on to a successful conclusion. 

Here In America we all have a mission to 
perform in meeting our responsibilities to 
the youth of this Nation. I know of no finer 
means of accomplishing our mission than by 
continued support and interest in the Scout- 
Inj movement. 

I want to congratulate you mothers and 
fathers, relatives and friends for the active 
support you are giving the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment in this area. 

Your presence here this evening is a trib¬ 
ute to the Scouting movement for you are 
giving not only active and moral support in 
particular to all the Boy Scouts of Porter 
district, but in general to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

At these ceremonies today Boy Scouts of all 
grades are honored and rewarded for the 
progress they have made and for the credits 
they have justly earned. These Scouts could 
not have made such fine progress unless 
they had Scout leaders who were interested 
in them and parents and relutlves who en¬ 
couraged them. 

Tyrone and vicinity may well feel proud 
of its youthful citizens for they reflect due 
credit on their parents, teachers, churches, 
and the civic and fraternal organizations 
who have demonstrated a lively Interest in 
their welfare. 

These Boys Scouts, junior citizens of to¬ 
day, are the future senior citizens who are 
going to carry on what you have started. 

The boy today will be the man tomorrow 
who will sit where you arc sitting and attend, 
when you are gone, to those things which 
you think are so Important, 

You may adopt all the policies you please, 
but how they will be carried out depends 
upon him. He will sit in your legislatures, 
and occupy places In the courts of your land. 

The boy of today will assume control of 
your cities, State, and Nation: your prisons, 
churches, hospitals, schools, universities, and 
corporations. 

All your work Is going to be judged, and 
praised, or condemned by him. Your repu¬ 
tation and future are in his hands. 

Whether you realize it or not, all your 
work is for the boy of today. The fate of 
the Nation and humanity rests with him. 
Since all this is true, is It not evident that 
we should continue to pay the boy of today 
the attention he deserves? 

We can do this very thing by continuing to 
give our wholehearted support to the Scout¬ 
ing movement and Its program of building 
bettor citizens; and by awakening the in¬ 
terest of our neighbors who may not have 
had an opportunity to appreciate the wide¬ 
spread benefits that accrue from the Scout¬ 
ing movement. 

A boy has been defined as— 

A piece of skin stretched over an appetite. 

A noise covered with dirt. 

Like an iceberg, seven-eig^hthi of him Is 
hidden away, waiting for some explorer to 
come along. 

He Is called a tornado, because he comes at 
the most unexpected times, liits the most 


unexpected places—and leaves a wreck behind 
him. 

He can run like a deer, climb like a squir¬ 
rel, bellow like a bull, balk like a mule and 
eat like a horse. 

He is a growing animal of superlative 
promise—to Ido fed, watered, and kept worm. 

A joy forever, a periodic nuisance, the 
problem of our times—the hope of a nation. 

Every new boy born is evidence that God 
Is not yet discouraged with man. 

A Boy Scout has been defined as a young¬ 
ster from 0 to 16 years of age who belongs to 
an organization that provides its members 
with clean fun, lasting Ideals, and whose 
basic job Is character building and citizen¬ 
ship training. 

The Scout oath requires that a tender¬ 
foot Scout shall promise: "On my honor I 
will do my best: To do my duty to God and 
my country and to obey the Scout law; to 
help other people at all times; to keep my¬ 
self physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight." 

The Scout law requires that a Scout be 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, cour¬ 
teous. kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, 
clean, and reverent. 

As you look into the shining faces of these 
eager and resourceful Boy Scouts here today, 
you have a good example of the succers 
achieved by the Scouting movement. No 
wonder you mothers and fathers are beam¬ 
ing with joy, for you have a right to be proud 
of your sou’s progress in the realm of Scout¬ 
ing. 

Certainly there are no problems of juvenile 
delinquency among these wholesome Ameri¬ 
can hoys. 

Today, as never before in the history of 
the world, we need men with the qualities of 
real leadership It is such leadership that 
the Scouting movement develops and nur¬ 
tures 

At the same time, it teaches boys the price¬ 
less virtue of doing things together in a 
spirit of cooperation and teamwork. There 
is no time for grandstand players, beenuse 
the emphasis is placed on the group. This 
spirit of cooperation is needed in America 
today us wc face what may prove to be the 
greatest crisis In the history of this Nation. 

Tonight we are part of a world that i-s in 
turmoil. Nations still distrust each other 
despite two global wars that were supposed 
to bp fought to rescue humanity irom slav¬ 
ery Wild to build a world where all of its 
Inhabtlants might dwell in peace. 

While we survey this unhappy .situation 
we realize that all our confidence and hope 
for a better world depends upon the youth 
of today. Meditate for a moment oti the 
potential power the American boy repre¬ 
sents with his energy, vitality, and bound¬ 
less enthusiasm. 

If all of these boyish attributes are de¬ 
veloped In the right manner we need have 
no fear of the future when these junior citi¬ 
zens become the citizens of tomorrow. 

Our influence on the youth oi today Is of 
paramount Importance. If wc shirk our 
duty we cannot escape the fact that we are 
responsible to a marked degree for our failure 
in building good citizens. 

The American boy needs our guidance and 
support during his formative years because 
without it, evil Influences can corrupt and 
lead him astray. 

One of the outstanding laws of the Boy 
Scouts is that he must be reverent toward 
God. Teaching a boy to be faithful in his 
religious duties and to respect the convic¬ 
tions of others in matters of custom and 
religion is the sure way of banishing intoler¬ 
ance, bigotry, and racial persecution. 

It promotes love of God and respect and 
affection for our neighbor, and puts In actual 
practice the divine command "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
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thy whole soul, and thy whole mind—and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

A godless nation cannot long survive even 
though it may lull Its cltlzeni^ to sleep with 
the promise of an abundant life without the 
cares and worries that make up the art of 
living. 

In short—we need religion In our daily 
lives, for a life without love of God Is barren 
and fruitless. In like manner, nations that 
turned their backs on God crumbled away 
and their prestige and glory arc relics of the 
dim past. 

With this thought in mind, we should be 
grateful that the 2,000,000 Boy Scouts in 
America are Imbued with love of God and 
their neighbor. 

This deep-seated reverence for divine prov¬ 
idence Is one of the foundation stones upon 
which the Scouting movement has flourished 
In the United States. 

In closing, I hope Lhat all of us will take 
renewed faith In the youth of our Nation 
from the ceremony we have witnessed here 
this Sabbath evening. 

When we think of the regimentation of 
youth In Germany, Italy, Japan, China, and 
Russia, we should utter a sincere prayer of 
thanks to Almighty God that American 
youth Is not recruited into shirted brigades 
like those organized by Hitler and other dic¬ 
tators. 

Let us solemnly resolve that we shall keep 
forever before our American youth the great 
moral principles upon which this Nation was 
founded and which are encouraged and fos¬ 
tered by that great youth organization—the 
Boy Scouts-of America. 


For What Are You Willing To Pay Taxes? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement by Will- 
ford I. King: 

For What Are You Willing To Pay Taxes? 

(By Willford I. King) 

It can be taken for granted that you, Mr. 
Typical Thrifty American, being a patriotic 
citizen, are willing to pay to any feasible 
extent such taxes ns are required to win the 
war. President Truman says he needs Im¬ 
mediately for that purpose an extra $14,000.- 
000 ,000. That means around a dollar per 
day per family—and a dollar missing each 24 
hours puts a decided crimp in the average 
household's spending money. 

Being intelligent, you know that there Is 
no possibility of financing the war by soak¬ 
ing the rich, for the present total after-tax 
Income of all of those fortunate enough to 
get $50,000 per year, before taxes, is prob¬ 
ably less than $2,000,000,000, or a mere sev¬ 
enth of the amount for which Mr. Truman is 
asking. Willy-nilly, you, and I, and other 
plain everyday Americans are going to bo 
compelled to pay practically all of the war 
costs. 

Being familiar with business affairs, you 
also know that, in a competitive society, the 
efficiency of an enterprise is generally Indi¬ 
cated best by the size of its profits; and, 
understanding human psychology, you are 
likewise aware that burdensome levies on 
profits (excess or normal), and confiscatory 
taxes on high Incomes take away the Incen¬ 
tives v.^hich induce the leaders of our great 
industries to work tirelessly to establish now 


production records. And, when these key- 
men slacken their endeavors, output falls, 
and the volume of sorely needed supplies 
moving to the front diminishes. You do not 
want this to happen; hence you will cheer¬ 
fully pay whatever taxes are required to keep 
production at a maximum*. 

Furthermore, you prefer to be taxed open¬ 
ly rather than to have your savings sur¬ 
reptitiously filched away by inflation—a de¬ 
vice used to cover up the fact that the na¬ 
tional budget is unbalanced. And you are 
not going to be “kidded” Into accepting the 
view that the rise In the price level which 
confiscates your savings is the result of 
hoarding or profiteering by some wicked 
scoundrels. The Congressmen and the offl- 
clals who permit a Government deficit to con¬ 
tinue are the real villains. 

Because you know that efficiency is needed 
even more in wartime than In peacetime, you 
naturally object strenuously to paying out 
your good money to hire a vast army ot bu¬ 
reaucrats and clerks to administer price con¬ 
trols. production controls, priorities, alloca¬ 
tions, and other devices the prime results of 
which arc to waste the time of people who 
ought to be helping with the war effort, 
create scarcity where otherwise there would 
be abundance, and bring daily weariness to 
the millions of housewives who must stand in 
line to get dally necessities. 

Yes. you are willing to make whatever 
sacrifices are really necessary to do your part 
in winning the war, but arc you equally 
ready to make eacrlflccs to facilitate the 
process of turning our country into a social¬ 
istic or fascistlc state? In other words, are 
you ready to spend your hard-earned dollars 
to help our Federal Government take over 
little by little our school system, our power 
projects, our banking and insurance busi¬ 
ness, our medical care, and our housing in¬ 
dustry? You are well aware that the social¬ 
istic nations of western Europe took over 
their large industries a few years ago so that 
their governments could be supported by the 
profits of these enterprises, thus largely 
eliminating the need for taxation. How has 
this arrangement worked out? All the In- 
du.strles have proved to he "white elephants,” 
for they are running huge deficits which the 
European governments are meeting partly by 
added taxes and partly by inflation. 

Their experience furnishes an excellent 
illustration of the inefficiency Inherent In 
the business undertakings of democratic 
Roverninents. Among the reasons accounting 
for it are the following: 

1. Governments must keep prices of their 
product.^ low In order to catch the votes of 
the consumers. 

2. Governments must keep wage rates high 
In order to secure the backing of the workers. 

3. IC appropriations are not fully spent 
this year, appropriations for next year are 
likely to be reduced. 

4. The bureau chief’s pay, power, and 
prestige commonly depend upon the number 
of persons working under him; hence he op¬ 
poses any measures tending to reduce the 
number of his subordinates. 

6 . To maintain efficiency In a bureau or 
office requires constant effort, and the bureau 
chief does not profit financially if expenses 
are lowered, and is not out of pocket If 
money is wasted. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, outstanding states¬ 
man and one of the Nation's most thorough 
students of Federal finance, asserts in a re¬ 
cently published letter that, by discontinu¬ 
ing various socialistic Federal projects, by 
cutting out numerous luxury Items, and by 
vigorously eliminating waste all along the 
line, It Is entirely feasible to trim $10,000,- 
000,000 from the Federal budget without In 
any way hampering our war effort. Cutting 
the President’s demands for new revenue 
from $14,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 would 
reduce the average family’s dally new tax 
burden from about a dollar to less than 30 
cents. Do you choose to have that remaining 


70 cents per day devoted to paying for waste, 
for hiring regulators to hamper production 
and annoy you, and to further socialistic 
undertakings, or do you prefer to have the 
personal privilege of spending It for family 
needs? Bear in mind that to pay for $10,- 
000 ,000.000 needless, nondefense expenditure 
would cost 100 percent tax rise in corpora¬ 
tion taxes, or 60 percent increase In all per¬ 
sonal Income taxes. Do you want to pay 
this for needless waste in Washington? 

Mr. Typical 'Thrifty American, this is your 
Government. Even the highest officials keep 
their oars to the ground. Whatever policy 
you demand clearly and forcefully, they will 
follow. For Just what purpose are you willing 
to pay taxes? It is up to you to decide and 
to express your viewpoint to your Congress¬ 
man and the President. 


The Copper Import Tax Should Be 
Retained 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10, 1950 

Mr. BFNNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no valid reason for fur¬ 
ther suspension of the import tax on 
copper. 

This important natural resource is as 
much entitled to tariff protection as any 
other domestic commodity. There is no 
basis for singling out copper for chas¬ 
tisement. The special interests which 
advocate suspension of the import tax 
on copper are the very ones who would 
cry most bitterly if there was a general 
suspension of all import taxes. 

Under leave to extend my own re¬ 
marks, I include a letter which I wrote 
to the editor of the Washington Daily 
News on this subject, his editorial in 
reply to my letter, and my reply to the 
editorial: 

Congress op the Untted States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washingto}^ D. C., July 28, J950, 
Mr. John T. O’Rourke, 

Editor, Washington Daily Neins. 

Washington. D. C. 

Df.ar Mr. O’Rourke: Your editorial In 
yesterday’s paper on the suspension of the 
Import tax on copper Is one of the most 
unfair and distorted pieces I have road in a 
long time. The gist of your contention is 
that reimpoblng the tariff would be un¬ 
patriotic at a time when there is a shortage 
of copper In this country; and in violation 
of our good neighbor policy with Latin Amer¬ 
ica. These arguments are ridiculous for the 
following reasons: 

1. The testimony presented to the House 

Ways and Means Committee on this legisla¬ 
tion was undisputed that the suspension of 
the tariff would have no effect whatever upon 
the amount of copper imported—it wouldn’t 
Increase it or decrease It. * 

2. Most of our imported copper conics from 
Chile. The 2 cents per pound tax is the result 
of a reciprocal trade agreement entered into 
with Chile In 1947. Since when has it been 
regarded as an unfriendly act to require a 
foreign country to carry out a voluntary 
agreement? The original 4 cents per pound 
tax was reduced to 2 cents as a result of this 
agreement. 

3. Ninety-six percent of the Chilean cop¬ 
per is controlled and produced by two large 
monopoly copper companies in the United 
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States. Who Is the good neighbor to be 
affected by the tariff? The Chilean Govern- 
ment-^or the American companies who own 
all the Chilean copper? 

4. There Is an Import tax on lead and 
zinc. There Is also an Import tax on other 
strategic metals. Wo are Importing large 
quantities of all these metals. Why should 
copper be singled out for suspension? 

In March of last year when the tariff on 
copper was suspended, the price fell from 
cents a pound to 16 cents a pound in a 
few weeks' time. This precipitous price drop 
had the effect of closing all of the copper 
mines in Michigan, and many of those in 
the western States. During the period our 
domestic mines were closed nearly 300,000.000 
pounds of copper came to the United States 
from foreign countries. While thousands of 
copper miners in the United States were 
walking the streets looking for jobs the 
Chilean and African copper miners continued 
in their employment. Is this the kind of 
good-neighbor policy you are advocating? 

Your reference to Korea as a reason for sus¬ 
pending the tariff is a smokescreen. Domes¬ 
tic copper has always been our principal 
source of supply in lighting wars. When 
we take down our tariff barriers we put a 
large segment of domestic mining industry 
in jeopardy. As a result wc make ourselves 
more and more dependent on foreign sources 
of supply. Do you think it is wise to place 
ourselves in that kind of a position? 

In fairness I think you ought to have your 
editorial writer get the facts about the copper 
tariff, and revise the erroneous statements 
he has made. 

Sincerely yours. 

John B. Bennett, 
Member of Congress, 

Reply to Representative Bennett 

We print a letter from Representative John 
B. Bennett, Republican, of Michigan, In the 
adjoining column, disagreeing with our op¬ 
position to an Import tariff on copper at this 
time. 

He says our position is unfair, distorted, 
and ridiculous. 

He is entitled to his opinion. 

He says that the copper tax was duly 
negotiated, and asks since when has it been 
unfriendly to require performance of a vol¬ 
untary agreement? Like Shylock’s bond. 

He says copper mines in Chile, which pro¬ 
duce most of our Imported copper, are con¬ 
trolled by two American monopolies, and 
why should a tax on them affect the Chilean 
Government? Certainly Representative Ben¬ 
nett Isn’t serious when he asks that one. 
The thousands of Chilean miners’ jobs in¬ 
volved, the Chilean taxes, the fact that a 
large segment of the Chilean economy de¬ 
pends on copper make it obvious that there 
are profound political Implications. 

Furthermore, we don’t understand about 
those two monopolies. We thought monop¬ 
oly meant one. If there’s collusion between 
United States companies—and who arc we to 
deny it?—Representative Bennett should call 
on the Justice Department and report what 
he knows about a violation of the antitrust 
lav.^s. 

He says lead and zinc carry import taxes; 
why not copper. Without going lengthily 
into the political economics of lead and cop¬ 
per, we wouldn’t know whether the cases are 
parallel or not. We can’t answer that one. 

He says we fought previous wars on do¬ 
mestic copper. Could be. But it Is cer¬ 
tainly a fact that today we are using up about 
twice as much copper as we produce from 
domestic mines. With world war HI threat¬ 
ening. isn’t It better to have too much than 
too little? Right now we have too little. 
Furthermore, we can’t depend on production 
from high-cost, marginal domestic mines to 
fill the gap. In that case, the too little might 
arrive too late. 


Is Representative Bennett fighting for 
these high cost, inefficient marginal mines 
that can only operate at an artificially high 
price? It would seem so. 

He says that when the copper tariff was 
suspended in 1947, copper dropped from 22 
cents to 16 cents. He infers that these 
events are related. We can find no connec¬ 
tion. The depression-born copper tariff was 
suspended at the beginning of World 
War II. 

It was suspended for the very reasons we 
urge that the suspension be continued now; 
to give us more copper, and to stimulate the 
economy and production In Chile, one of the 
friendly democratic governments In South 
America. 

Certain inefficient high cost marginal 
mines may need tariff protection, even in 
these days of short copper supply, and their 
owners may contribute to the political cam¬ 
paigns of legislators who may feel as they 
do about protective tariffs. Furthermore, 
we agree, such protective tariffs may create 
jobs for miners in marginal mines. 

But that won’t get the country cheaper 
copper, nor more copper. 

And, to paraphrase Representative Ben¬ 
nett. that’s not the kind of policy-making 
we advocate. 

We have a suggestion, though: 

Continue suspension of the copper tariff 
for 1 year. 

During that year, work out a bill contain¬ 
ing a formula providing for rrimposlilon of 
a copper tariff if, as, and when foreign copper 
gluts the domestic market and average-cost 
domestic mines cannot meet the competi¬ 
tion. Please note the words, average-cost. 

Can anyone quarrel with that? 

Yes. Some political champions of owners 
of Inefficient, poor-strain mines can and will 
oppose it, even if their policies contain a 
danger to the country. 

We assure Representative Bennett that If 
mine State Senators logroll the tariff on 
copper, those mine State Senators and those 
Senators who helped them will have selfishly 
and shortsightedly set in motion a whole 
series of adverse political reactions in Latin 
America, which can only aid the disruptive 
Communist activities there, and v/111 have 
deprived this country of a critical metal In 
a time of urgent need. 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives. 
Washington, D, C„ August 5, 1950. 
Mr. John T. O’Rourke, 

Editor, Washington Daily News, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. O’Rourke: I do not want to 
carry on a protracted argument with you 
about the copper import tax, but I do feel 
that 1 should comment briefly on your edi¬ 
torial replying to my letter. 

You continue to imply that an Import tax 
will affect the amount of copper imported. 
Are you not dellberatey Ignoring the undis¬ 
puted fact that the amount of copper im¬ 
ported will not be affected—tariff or no tar¬ 
iff? If you remove that contention from 
your editorial you would have one argument 
remaining; namely, that we ought to look to 
the welfare of the Chilean copper miner 
ahead of the welfare of the domestic copper 
miner. 

If you eliminate the so-called marginal 
copper mines which produce about 20 per¬ 
cent of our domestic supply you thus in¬ 
crease our dependence upon foreign copper 
to that extent. It is true that marginal 
mines ore more costly to operate, because 
many of them get their ores more than a 
mile below the earth’s surface. Certainly 
this makes for high-cost production as com¬ 
pared to open-pit mining. But don’t over¬ 
look the fact that these marginal mines pro¬ 
vide large quantities of copper; and they 
have been desperately needed every time this 
country has been laced with a real emer¬ 


gency. I want to keep those mines in busi¬ 
ness. and I want to assure continued jobs 
lor thousands of miners who work in them. 
I want a copper tariff to protect these miners 
against the slave wages that are paid the 
copper miners in Chile, Africa, and elsewhere. 
The issue is that simple. 

You argue that a shortage of copper in the 
United States justifies the removal of the 
import tax. ’That same argument could be 
used with respect to hundreds of other com¬ 
modities which are in short supply, and yet 
you are not contending that there should be 
an across-the-board suspension of tariffs. 
There might be some merit to your position 
if you were urging suspension on every com¬ 
modity in short supply. For example, I am 
sure you know there Is a tariff on products 
manufactured with copper. Is it fair to per¬ 
mit the purchaser of raw copper to buy it 
duty free, and then protect him with a tariff 
on the articles ho manufactures with cop¬ 
per? Do you believe In that kind of rank 
discrimination? 

If you don’t want to be fair, at least you 
could be logical on this Issue and urge the 
Congress suspend tariffs on all articles In 
short supply instead of Isolating copper for 
this chastisement. ’That would put the sub¬ 
ject In its proper perspective even though It 
might leave you on the end of a limb. 

Very truly yours, 

John B. Bennett. 

Member of Congress. 


Where Does Our Defense Honey Go? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NORRIS COTTON 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the New 
Hampshire Morning Union, Manchester. 
N. H., Tuesday, August 8, 1950: 

Witmti: Does Our Defense Money Go? 

Chuirman Vinson, of the Houec Armed 
Bervires Committee wants to know what the 
Government has to show for the* military 
expenditures of the part 4 years. Since 
July 1946 approximately $50,000,000,000 has 
been spent on national defens''. This i.s not 
a negligible sum. During the last fiscal year, 
deieuBO costs totaled a sum equivalent to 
defense expenditures for the 16 fiscal years 
preceding Pearl Harbor. 

Yet the war in Korea finds us short of 
almost everything that is needed. The 
President has been compelled to ask for ad¬ 
ditional appropriations to provide guns and 
tanka and planes, and to meet our military 
manpower requirementb. It is logical to 
ask what became of the $50,000,000,000 al¬ 
ready spent. Where did It go? 

An answer to this question is given by the 
staff of United States News and World Re¬ 
port in Its Issue of July 18, following an ex¬ 
haustive investigation. ThU, answer makes 
some startling revelations. It cliacloKCs that 
two-thirds of all military spending went tor 
services performed, not for weapons or mili¬ 
tary supplies. These services Include wages, 
travel, telephone bills, freight costs, rents, 
pensions, and other services. In addition, 
eight billion was spent on supplies already 
used up, such as food, fuel, ammunition, 
clothing, and materials of all kinds. 

Of the defense dollars spent for wages, the 
United State -1 News reports that eighteen and 
seven-tenths billion went to noncombat 
servicemen and civilians, while only six and 
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two-tenths billion went to men In the com¬ 
bat units. Of the eight billion spent for 
supplies, only about one-fourth went to 
combat personnel and three-fourths for 
overhead personnel. In short, as the peri¬ 
odical puts it, more than $2 out of every $3 
spent for defense went for housekeeping. 
Total charges for housekeeping are put at 
$34,700,000,000, and the total for men and 
machines for use in fighting at fifteen and 
three-tenths billion. Of this fifteen and 
three-tenths billion, eight and two-tenths 
went for a force of fighting men; four for a 
fleet of new planes, and three and one-tenth 
for other war equipment. Only $600,000,000 
was spent during the whole period on 
weapons. 

As a result the spending on combat equip¬ 
ment was Inadequate to replace worn-out 
items. No new tanks were bought. Only a 
few World War II ones were remodeled. No 
big artillery guns, rifles, machine guns, or 
new naval guns were purchased. No new 
Navy ships were ordered. New weapons were 
still in the planning or testing stage. On 
land the fighting divisions fell from 17 to 10. 
Air croups declined from 52 to 48. The num¬ 
ber of combat ships fell from 291 to 245, and 
manpower in the Navy declined from 986.- 
288 to 379,000. 

All this prompts the question: What do we 
maintain a Defense Establishment for? Is it 
Just to support a vast bureaucracy that has 
no combat value? Or Is it to provide men 
and weapons for defense? Chairman Vinson 
is on the right track. Before pouring added 
billions Into defense, we had better find out 
what Is being done with the money appro¬ 
priated and that our defense dollars are go¬ 
ing to buy what they are Intended for. We 
have played with this situation too long 
already. 


Some Facts About the Last War, the 
Peace, and Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
inserting from the July 26, 1950, Elwood 
Qnd.) Call-Leader an editorial written 
by Rowland R. Peters which I believe 
correctly expresses the thinking of our 
people. 

The mess which the politicians have 
made of things is appalling. Nothing re¬ 
motely like it can be found in previous 
history. Roosevelt and Truman in their 
fanaticism for communism threw the 
peace away at Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
and so forth. 

The politicians blundered in extending 
lend-lease to Russia and to so many 
other countries. History teaches that 
allies fall out with each other after they 
win a war. 

Lend-lease was a deliberate fraud. Its 
purpose was neither to lend nor to lease 
anything, but simply to give away Amer¬ 
ican war materiel. In order to have 
Congress pass the Lend-Lease Act the 
politicians had to put a false label on It. 
Now, as was the case with the gift we 
made to Japan in buying her gold at $35 
per ounce, the Russians are shooting our 
sons because of what our politicians gave 
them during and after the war. 


The United Nations is a colossal 
swindle. It is a Communist organization. 
Alger Hiss was the secretary-general of 
the conference which wrote its articles. 
Assuredly he had much to do in formu¬ 
lating them. And he was not the only 
Communist at the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference. Would Stalin have accepted 
and joined the organization if it had not 
been to his liking, if it had not been a 
Communist set-up? 

And so are all the other international 
organizations attached to the United 
Nations Communist organizations, such 
as the United Nations Economic and 
Social Counsel. International Trade Or¬ 
ganization, International Labor Organ¬ 
ization. and so forth. 

Do not look to the United Nations for 
mateiial support to the United States in 
the Korean war. Some of its members 
will talk big and possibly send a few to¬ 
ken forces to help us, but more than this 
should not be expected from this organi¬ 
zation. >Vhatever help we may get from 
the other nations will come because of 
their self-interest, and this would be 
forthcoming if there were no United 
Nations organiaztion. The editorial fol¬ 
lows: 

Let Us Face Some Facts Aboitt the Last War, 
THE Peace, and Korea 

Wherever Elwoodltes gather these days 
there can be heard utterances of apprehen¬ 
sion. Wc arc becoming Increasingly alarmed 
over world conditions with emphasis, of 
course, on Korea. Wc have reason to be 
alarmed. The time has come for all of us 
to pay mare attention to international affairs 
than we ever have because wo are Involved 
in a tragic situation that can set the whole 
world on fire. We are, in fact, Involved In a 
situation which can, if the atomic and hy¬ 
drogen bombs are to be used by both sides, 
wipe out much of our civilization and set us 
back centuries. 

We are involved in a tragic political situa¬ 
tion as well as two-continent war. Some 
of our politicians are attempting to put out 
the lie that the Korean conflict is not a 
lull-scale war. Whenever Americans are 
dylir^ as they are dying In Korea wc arc fight¬ 
ing a full-scale war, not Just an overnight 
skirmish. Politicians In Washington are 
putting out news Items that we "suffered a 
few casualties," and in the same news items 
they say that enemy losses were "heavy." 
We wonder who those fellows think they are 
kidding. When fighting Is severe enough 
for heavy losses on one side It Is severe 
enough to inflict heavy losses on the other 
Bide. Here Is an e^cample of confusion. 

We need to consider, too, that the war in 
Korea Is all the proof that we need that we 
have definitely lost the peace that we won 
on Okinawa, Guam, Japan, the Battle of the 
Bulge, and throughout the European theater 
of war In the early forties. Here we are be¬ 
ing governed at the beginning of .another 
war by the same crowd that lost the peace. 
Common Judgment dictates that our affairs 
in time of war certainly are not in good 
hands when they are In the hands of poli¬ 
ticians who couldn’t keep the peace after 
thousands of our young men died to win It 
and thousands of others are still in hospitals 
as a result of winning it. 

They won that peace back in 1945, but 
the politicians have not yet recognized It, 
The politicians are still clinging to the war¬ 
time taxes they imposed "temporarily" to 
win the war. They permitted months and 
years to pass without declaring that the 
war was over. They Insulted those who died 
and those who were injured and those who 
fought but survived the war. They made 


concessions to Russia at Yalta when all the 
time they knew that Russia was not our 
friend. They even stopped General Eisen¬ 
hower and his forces at the gates of Berlin 
BO that the Russians could take the city that 
the Americans had won. They made con¬ 
cessions to Russia to get her into the Japa¬ 
nese after the Americans had that war won 
and surrender of the Japanese was a matter 
of days away. 

The same crowd is in office. The same 
crowd is in a position to bungle this war as 
they bungled the peace. What assurance 
have we that the crowd that bungled the 
peace will not bungle this war at heavy and 
unnecessary loss of American lives and dol¬ 
lars? One by one, the politicians who lost 
the peace are crying for new taxes, warning 
us of new controls over our economy. If 
the war gets bad enough the American peo¬ 
ple will, as they always have done, be willing 
to make whatever concessions they must 
make to help their sons win the war. 

The politicians are crying for new taxes 
on the age-old lie that they want to balance 
the budget because of the current emergency. 
They know this emergency w.ns Inevitable 
when they knew they wore losing the peace. 
Did they balance the budget? No. Instead 
Harry Truman and his crowd kept piling 
more and more billions upon the debt. Of 
all of the silly assertions the politlcian.s 
could make It is talking about balancing 
the budget in time of war when they didn’t 
do it In peacetime. They could have slowed 
down on taking money from those who work 
to give it to those who do not work, or pay¬ 
ing it out In subsidies for which Uncle Sam 
gets nothing but more and more indebted¬ 
ness. They say that more taxes will help 
fight communism, but they keep In office ona 
Dean Acheson, so-called Secretary ot State, 
who said he would not "turn my back on 
Alger Hiss," an American enemy. They 
want more tax money to fight communksm, 
but they permit such persons as Senator 
Tydincs to steamroller a report condemning 
Senator McCarthy lor trying to reveal com¬ 
munism within our Government bureaus. 

They want more taxes yet they proless to 
stand by President Truman who was so 
naive as to say the Hiss case was "just a red 
herring," and then refused and failed to ad¬ 
mit he was wrong after Hiss was convicted. 
These are the persons who are pulling the 
strings while America’s young men are dying 
and those at home are worrying, even those 
who fought the "last war," the war that was 
supposed to end wars. They are being 
alerted again. Among them there are those 
thousands who were Just getting a good start 
in life when the depression, the result of 
our own recklessness after the First World 
War, gave them a Jar. That over, they Just 
got a good start again when they had to fight 
the Second World War. Now they are once 
again on the way to a normal life and they 
are being called upon to go back into service. 
Sure, they’ll go because they are loyal Ameri¬ 
cans, but surely, too, they are getting tired 
of being kicked around by politicians who 
lack the common sense of knowing how to 
get along with each other without having to 
cull upon the young men of their countries 
to die for their mistakes. 

Our Washington politicians have been try¬ 
ing for years to subject us to socialized con¬ 
trol, which, in effect, Is little different from 
communism. As Congressman Frederick C. 
Smith of Ohio, told the House 2 weeks ago: 
"There Is really no quarrel between the 
forces controlling the United States and 
those controlling Russia, as regards to mode 
of government. The real difference between 
the two countries relates to Jurisdiction over 
lands and peoples. Roosevelt and Truman 
sanctioned Russia’s vast accrual of territory 
and population. All the subversive forces 
within and without our Government have 
built up Russia to its present size and 
strength." 
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Yes, we lost the peace and those in con¬ 
trol when we lost It are still in control now 
that we are reaping the results of losing it. 
There is still one power that favors right 
over might and right over politics. Our 
young men of today are in His hands. They 
may die hut He will not let them down. 


Blnnderiiit liiteili{cnce 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF MEBSASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following extension 
from the Omaha Evening “World-Herald 
of August 7. 1950: 

Blundering Intelligence 

There is apprehension In this country that 
Russia may duplicate the Korean Invasion In 
some other part of the world. 

If America’s record at out-guessing the 
enemy is any criterion, this worry Is un¬ 
justified. Our opponents almost never act 
the way our intelligence services expect them 
to. 

In fact, the record of failure in that line 
Is little short of amazing. Two reporters for 
the New York Herald Tribune recently com¬ 
piled a list of the notable errors by American 
Intelligence since World War II and came up 
with six major blunder.*!, Including, of course, 
the Korean affair of recent and painful mem¬ 
ory. 

These are the other five: 

The fall of Czechoslovakia, which America’s 
best minds thought was only a routine 
change of government. 

Tito’s split with Soviet Russia and the 
Cominform. a defection which was some time 
ill the making but which caught our Intel¬ 
ligence people flat-footed. Army G~2 was 
still busy analyzing Tito In terms of his being 
Stalin’s valet when he had In fact fallen out 
with the Kremlin. 

The fall of Nationalist China: In this case 
Army G~2 looked good. Other intelligence 
services “discounted the capabilities of the 
Communists to overrun China.*’ The Army's 
minority opinion was, of course, Ignored. 

Palestine: All American Intelligence groups 
overrated the military ability of the Arabs. 

Bogota: A Colombian revolution exploded 
right under the noses of Secretary of State 
Marshall and others gathered at the capital 
of Colombia for the International Conference 
of American States. Intelligence had said 
there might be some picketing, but no 
shooting. 

The above would Indicate that this coun¬ 
try’s system for gathering, analyzing, and 
interpreting information Is a bad one. The 
results discredit it completely and the known 
facts about Its methods and its duplication 
of effort add up to story of dangerous and 
costly bungling. 

Many Americans assume that because the 
United States has a Central Intelligence 
Agency It has a well-Integrated system which 
channels Information and analysis to the 
various Government departments. 

This is far from the truth. This country 
has, In fact, no loss than six separate and 
sometimes competitive intelligence organiza¬ 
tions gathering information from abroad and 
trying to figure out what it means. 

Each of the three military services has its 
own intelligence machinery. The SUte De¬ 
partment has a set-up of its own. There is 
the above-mentioned Central Intelligence 
Agency, which is supposedly a coordinating 


office responsible only to the President and 
the National Becurlty Council. Lastly, there 
is the Joint Intelligence Group, which is the 
separate intelligence service for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Too many cooks not only spoil the broth, 
as the saying goes. They don’t seem to know 
“what’s cooking.” There is widespread criti¬ 
cism of the caliber of the agents and analysts 
who make up some of these Intelligence serv¬ 
ices. Our foreign agents seem to be poorly 
chosen and lack training, compared with 
those of some other countries, notably the 
British. Most Important, there is no real 
coordination of the six agencies, no over-all 
control, no official who is responsible for the 
terrifying blunders that threaten national 
security. 

Part of the funds and the planning that 
go Into our new expanded military program 
should be used to overhaul and Improve the 
intelligence set-up. The country cannot af¬ 
ford more such surprises as In Korea. 

“How simple,” said the foreigner, regard¬ 
ing our two-party system, before it was ex¬ 
plained that some Democrats are more like 
Republicans than Republicans are, and vice 
versa. 


Our Greatest Danger 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9 ,1950 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Press of August 8, 
1950: 

OiTR Greatest Danger 

“The United States is today in greater peril 
than ever before.’’ 

That statement comes from the National 
Planning A-ssociation’s Committee on Inter¬ 
national Policy, a g*oup made up of repre¬ 
sentative leaders from agriculture, business, 
labor, and the professions. 

And that statement Is true. 

Our country’s peril arises, as the committee 
says, from the fact that “Soviet Imperialism 
is committed to a policy aimed at destruclion 
of the free world, of which we form an in¬ 
tegral part.’’ 

But ruthless, despotic Soviet Imperialism 
is not all we have to fear. 

Our country’s peril is immensely increased 
becau.se too many of its people’s chosen lead¬ 
ers do not recognize the terrible urgency of 
the present situation. 

Steps necessary to deal with the menance 
created by Soviet Imperlalliim are being 
taken in slow motion or not at all. 

Time, the most precious commodity we 
have, is being squandered by men in Wash¬ 
ington whose motto seems to be: 

“Be careful not to do too much too soon.” 

The planning committee urges that Ameri¬ 
ca embark at once upon a costly and com¬ 
prehensive program of which President Tru¬ 
man. 80 far, has presented merely the pre¬ 
view. 

Among the elements of such a program, it 
lists: 

A speed-up of industrial conversion to 
manufacture of weapons, and diversion for 
that purpose of a far larger proportion of 
the national production than has been 
called for by Mr. Truman. 

A building up and training of the Armed 
Forces on a much greater scale than has yet 
been announced. 

Heavier taxes, elimination of governmental 
waste and extravagance, and other anti-in¬ 
flation measures. 


And. much as we may dislike It, we should 
recognize that economic controls have again 
become a matter of urgent necessity. 

In all, the committee displays intelligent 
awareness of the truth that adequate pre¬ 
paredness to win, If America Is forced to fight 
another great war, offers the best hope of 
discouraging Soviet imperialism’s aggressive 
plans for world domination and so avert¬ 
ing such a war. 

But surely, say the advocates of half steps, 
we can win the war In Korea without need 
for all-out industrial mobilization, price and 
wage ceilings, rationing of scarce essentials 
and other economic controls. 

Maybe we could, though that has not yet 
been demonstrated. 

Korea, however, is not the main event. It 
may be only the curtain raiser for an Im¬ 
mensely bigger war which, If it found Ameri¬ 
ca ill-prepared could spell defeat and ruin 
for us before we knew what had hit us. 

There Is no safety in the plans now being 
made to be prepared for a major war 2, 3, 
or 4 years hence. Russia is now readier 
than we are In most respects, and will spare 
no effort to increase her lead. 

We cannot do too much too soon. Our 
greatest danger is that we may fall to do 
enough in time. 


Speculation in Soybeans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment: 

SPECULATION IN SOYBEANS—VOLUME AND 
PRICES 

The erratic and upward course of 
futuies prices in soybeans on the Chi¬ 
cago Board of Trade since March has 
been the subject of complaints from 
trade interests that the futures market 
was so completely dominated by specu¬ 
lative forces as to be useless for mer¬ 
chandisers and processors in hedging 
against price risks. 

Prices rose sharply in the 5-month 
period. March to July 1950, the July 
future advancing from $2.31% per 
bushel to $3.45V2. an increase of 49 per¬ 
cent. This rise was accompanied by 
wide swings in price. On 18 days in this 
period, the July future reached the 
fluctuation limit of 10 cents a bushel. 8 
times on the high side and 10 times on 
the low side. In the July future out of 
120 trading days, from March 1 to July 
22 when trading ceased, there were 83 
days in which the daily high-low range 
of prices was 4 cents a bushel and over. 

The wide speculative interest in soy¬ 
bean futures was reflected in the large 
volume of trading on the Chicago 
market. Although the seasonal peak of 
hedging was past, the volume of trading 
on the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
March-July period substantially ex¬ 
ceeded the previous 5-month October- 
Pebruary period. Trading in the March- 
July period, totaling 1,926,464,000 bush¬ 
els, was 40 percent greater than in 
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the October-Pebruary period which in¬ 
cluded the peak of marketing by farm¬ 
ers. Throughout this March-July pe¬ 
riod. speculative Interest in the market 
mounted, while reported hedging con¬ 
tracts showed a continuous seasonal 
decline. 

MARCH 27, 1950, MARKET SURVEY 

The predominantly speculative nature 
of the soybean market was shown by a 
survey by the CEA of all accounts in soy¬ 
bean futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade as of March 27. 1950. The results 
of this investigation showed that 87 per¬ 
cent of the 3,096 accounts in the market 
were those of speculators who held the 
bulk of the positions on both sides of the 
market, and as a group were net long. 
Speculative holdings far outweighed the 
needs of hedgers for price protection. 
The tabulation that follows shows the 
number of accounts and amount of com¬ 
mitments of speculators and hedgers on 
March 27. as reported by futures com¬ 
mission merchants; 
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JUNE 30, 1950, SURVEY 

With the arrival of the delivery period 
for the July future and the large num¬ 
ber of open contracts outstanding in that 
future the CEA made a second survey 
of all accounts in the market as of June 
30. 1950. 

This survey, like that of March 27, 
showed that the market was predom¬ 
inantly speculative. The number of ac¬ 
counts, and the total of open contracts, 
had declined considerably with the ex¬ 
piration of the May future, but the gen¬ 
eral composition of the market was sub¬ 
stantially unchanged. 

Of the 2.330 traders in the market on 
June 30, 84.5 percent w^re speculators 
and 15.5 percent were hedgers. Com¬ 
mitments of speculators accounted for 
three-fourths of the long side of the mar¬ 
ket and about two-thirds of the short 
side, with hedgers holding the balance. 
Again, the speculative holdings were 
considerably in excess of the require¬ 
ments of hedgers. More than one-half 
of the short commitments of hedgers 
were offset by long commitments of 
hedgers. The following tabulation shows 
the details of the market composition: 
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The breakdown of accounts runs the 
usual gamut of occupations and indi¬ 
cates the extent of public participation 
found in a highly speculative market. 
The number of traders and the amount 
of commitments of speculators and 
hedgers on June 30, as reported by fu¬ 
tures commission merchants, appear in 
table 1. 

DELIVERIES IN THE SBTTTLEMENT OF THE JULY 
1960 FUTURE 

July futures contracts totaling 5,624,- 
000 bushels were settled by delivery of 
soybeans. Of this amount, 3,094.940 
bushels represented initial deliveries, and 
2,529,000 bushels were redeliveries. In 
other words, of the initial deliveries 
amounting to 3,094.940 bushels, 2,529,060 
bushels were received by various firms 
and then turned ba^k again on the mar¬ 
ket. Deliveries accounted for six-tenths 
of 1 percent of the total volume of trad¬ 
ing in the July future. The remaining 
99.4 percent of the futures transactions 
were offset and closed out without in¬ 
volving any delivery of the actual com¬ 
modity. This percentage of contracts 
S'’tiled by delivery is not out of line with 
that usually observed in the larger fu¬ 
ll es markets. Of the 3.094.940 bushels 
of actual soybeans delivered on the July 
1950 contract approximately one-half 
w^ere received and held by one account, 
which will be discussed later. The 
amounts received by the six largest ac¬ 
counts taking delivery were as follows: 


B7ish ela 

Trader A. 1,500,000 

Trader B.— 60.5, 000 

Trader C_ 430. 000 

Trader D. 355, 000 

Trader E__. 80. 000 

Trader P.__ -_ 60, 000 

MiBcellaneous Bmaller uccounts«« 74, 940 


Total... 3.094.940 


MARCIN.S fixed DY CHICAGO HOARD OF TRADE 

In the March-July period initial mar¬ 
gins for speculative transactions in soy¬ 
bean futures fixed by the Chicago Board 
of Trade were changed on five occasions. 
Tlie schedule of applicable margins over 
this period is as follows: 
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The reduction in speculative margins 
on March 13 from the already low level 
of 8.3 percent to 6.1 percent was made in 
the face of an active speculative market. 


The daily average volume of trading in 
soybean futures between March 13 and 
April 6 amounted to 15,173,000 bushels, 
compared to 10,893,000 bushels between 
February 15 and March 13, an increase 
of 39 percent. Even the margin rates 
shown above were not applied to all 
speculators in the soybean market. The 
exchange-established margins arc not 
applicable to members of the exchange 
who execute or clear their own specula¬ 
tive transactions. There are also many 
instances where the established rates 
are not required even of traders to whom 
they supposedly apply. 

CHINESE SPECUI.ATORS IN SOYBEAN FUTURES 

Toward the expiration of the July 
soybean future there were rumors and 
trade comments concerning trading by a 
Chinese group. The CEA has received 
inquiries on the subject from the pres.s 
and from trade interests. On August 7 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce car¬ 
ried a front-page item stating that the 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
had refuted published reports thaf a vir¬ 
tual corner of soybeans 1 y “Chinese Na¬ 
tionalists interests had been instrumen¬ 
tal in causing prices to soar from $2.20 to 
$3.45 a bushel.” 

It is not unusual for foreign accounts to 
appear in the commodity futures mar¬ 
kets of this country. In the soybean sur¬ 
veys discussed in this report traders were 
found located in China, Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Mexico, Switzer¬ 
land, and Venezuela. 

In the current investigation it was 
found that there was very sizable trad¬ 
ing by persons with Chinese names, and 
in some instances with Hong Kong ad¬ 
dresses. Because of the extent of these 
activities, and the inquiries on the sub¬ 
ject which have been received by the 
CEA. the findings so far developed on this 
aspect of the investigation are being re¬ 
ported and commented on herein. 

The market survey of March 27 dis¬ 
closed a number of accounts with Chi¬ 
nese names. On that date there were 31 
accounts of this nature holding 3,145,000 
bushels long and 125,000 bushels short 
in all futures. 

Reports on large-scale traders showed 
that during April a considerable num¬ 
ber of new accounts with Chinese names 
entered the market and those already in 
the market added to their positions. All 
tliese accounts were speculative. 

On April 13. 1950, an account with a 
Chinese name began what developed into 
a sizable operation on the long side in 
July soybean futures. The record of 
purchases in this account follows: 


Buahcla 

Apr. 13, 1950. 105.000 

Apr. 15. 1950__ 195,000 

Apr. 17, 1060. 310,000 

Apr. 20, 1950.... 600, OCO 

Apr. 24. 1050. 1. 365, 000 


Total position, Apr. 24__ 2, 565, 000 


Between April 13 and 24, while this ac¬ 
count was making the purchases shown 
above, the price of the July future rose 
from $2.65% to $ 2.9014 per bushel. On 
April 24, when 1,365,000 bushels were 
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purchased, the July future advanced the 
full 10-cent penuissibie limit. 

From Information subsequently devel* 
oped it appears that this account is that 
of a Hong Kong commission merchant, 
and that the purchases of 2,565,000 bush¬ 
els were distributed among the accounts 
of 14 customers of the commission mer¬ 
chant. Of these 14 individual accounts 
it also appears that 9 held positions of 
195,000 bushels each. This figure is just 
one trading unit below the 200,000- 
bushel reporting requirement under the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 

These accounts retained their posi¬ 
tions unchanged until delivery began on 
the July future. They then took deliv¬ 
ery of 2,150.000 of actual beans and sold 
out the remaining 415,000 bushels in 
futures. Later in July they redelivered 
650.000 bushels of beans and retained 
1,500.000 bushels in store in Chicago 
elevators. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
trading in the 14 accounts carried by the 
Hong Kong commission firm point to 
common control and possible common 
ownership. If these accounts are con¬ 
sidered as a group, it will be seen that 
their long position of 2,565,000 bushels 
comprised 17.4 percent of the total of 


The above figures show a considerable 
proportion of the long July contracts 
held in Chinese accounts. As previously 
indicated, a considerable number of 
these traders show Hong Kong addresses. 
The others are located in this country. 
Except for the 14 accounts previously 
discussed, no indications have so far ap¬ 
peared of any significant connection or 
common control among the remaining 
Chinese accounts. Speculation in fu¬ 
tures by Chinese is not unusual. Such 
activities have been observed during 
previous surveys involving other com- 
moditie.s, although not to the same ex¬ 
tent. No previous instance has been 
found, however, in v/hich Chinese held 
as large a proportion of the total open 
contracts in any commodity as in the 
1950 July soybean future. 

There is, of course, no prohibition 
against trading in commodity futures on 
United States markets by foreign na¬ 
tionals. Such traders would be subject 
to sanctions only in the event that it 
could be proven that their activities 
were manipulative, or in some other 
manner in violation of the Commodity 
Exchange Act. From the Investigation 
as so far developed such proof has not 
appeared. 

GENERAL COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Beginning in March and up to the 
present time the Commodity Exchange 
Authority has received a large number 
of complaints from the trade, mainly 
soybean processors, to the effect that the 


14,759,000 bushels open in the July fu¬ 
ture as of June 30. This was the largest 
position held in any one account or by 
any group of accounts which appeared 
to be related. 

The continued growth in accounts 
with Chinese names in soybean futures 
led to a special investigation of such ac¬ 
counts at the end of May. This* investi¬ 
gation of brokers known to have Chinese 
accounts disclosed 49 speculative ac¬ 
counts with Chinese names or with Chi¬ 
nese connections. The extent of their 
holdings in the July future on May 31, 
1950, was as follows: 


Niitnl)or of 
acamiits 

Commltmonls 

(buslit'ls) 

Porfi'ot of July 
opon contracts 

Look 

Short 

Lonp 

Bhoit 

40 . i 


17.\000 

ai.o 

0.9 



The survey of June 30 showed that 
the number of accounts with Chinese 
names and connections had increased 
further since the special investigation of 
May 31. There were 56 accounts of this 
nature reported holding positions in 
soybean futures cn June 30. The hold¬ 
ings of this group were as follows: 


soybean futures market has recently 
been completely under the control of 
speculators and has served no useful 
purpose to legitimate hedgers. Typical 
excerpts from these communications 
follow: 

When excessive speculation In soybean fu- 
ture.s has about put all the noiispcculntlve 
soybean processors out of business because of 
the squeeze between the value of soybean oil 
and meal and the unduly high price of soy¬ 
bean lutiiros, in which the processor has his 
products hedged, then wo think your oflico 
should start looking Into the matter. 

On a crop of 223,000,000 of soybeans there 
is dally more beans traded on the Chicago 
Board of Trade than all the other principal 
grain futures. • ♦ ♦ This should bo 

proof enough that most of the dally trades 
on the Chicago Board of Trade are of a 
speculative nature. 

« • • • * 

This rapid upturn in bean prices at this 
time is helping only the speculator as a large 
majority of the farmers have already dis¬ 
posed of their farm holdings. This In turn 
makes the end products higher to the con¬ 
sumer. 

Please make just a casual quick investiga¬ 
tion of the manipulation that is now taking 
place In the commodity markets more par¬ 
ticularly in soybeans. 

As stated In my message to you, the soy¬ 
bean processing Industry is gradually being 
destroyed by excessive speculation in the 
bean market on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

• « A • • 

Several of the Chicago commission houses 
have been putting out very bullish dope on 


beans since October first and gotten the 
general public, who do not know anything 
about the real value of beans, very much 
excited to the extent that they are buying 
beans “blindly’" and they simply have run 
away with the market causing proceKEors to 
lose heavily. 


As you know, most of the farmers have 
sold their beans and they are not reaping 
the reward of this advance. The spf'culator 
or gambler Is the only one that is benefiting 
by the advance, and in most instances at the 
expense of the processors. 

« • * • • 

The processors not only have to have their 
money tied up In plants but have to pay 
cash for the beans they buy to run these 
plants, whereas, the speculator on the Chi¬ 
cago Board of Trade is only required to put 
up 15 cents to 20 cents a bushel, and natu¬ 
rally exerts as much or more influence on the 
bean market than procesBors. 

Suggest check sudden advance again on 
soybeans. • • • This whole soy deal is 

manipulation. Have requested Senate com¬ 
mittee Investigation. 


During the past few months wc surely have 
had an extremely volatile soybean lutures 
market. The rpeculative clement was com¬ 
pletely In control. Processors as a whole In 
the industry have some pretty serious red 
figures to face. This surely is an unhealthy 
situation. 

* * • « • 

Now that the old crop optlonsS arc expiring, 
I am Just wondering if we are going to ex¬ 
perience the same kind of volatile markets 
in soybeans nr> we experienced during the 
past year. Today (July 21, 1050) it begins 
to look so. Old crop July with only one 
more day of trading declined the limit almost 
at the opening, but the three future months, 
November, January, and March went up 
abruptly almost a like amount. 

These communications were received 
from responsible trade interests who 
ordinarily use the futures market In con¬ 
nection with their merchandising and 
processing operations. Their views as 
to the market situation which has pre¬ 
vailed so far this year are well supported 
by the CEA analyses of futures trading 
in soybeans. 

It was found that some trade interests 
with large holdings of actual beans had 
ceased to attempt to protect themselves 
by means of hedges in the lutures mar¬ 
ket. Large stocks were carried unhedged 
in preference to accepting the hazard of 
the erratic price movements which 
occurred from day to day. The wisdom 
of these procos.sors and merchandisers 
is demonstrated by the fact that the July 
future on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was 6 to 8 cents above the going price of 
actual beans shortly before the expira¬ 
tion of that future. Obviously the 
hedgers who had sold futures earlier 
when the futures price was in proper re¬ 
lationship to the price of beans would 
have suffered a heavy loss by the subse¬ 
quent distortion in price. 

Tlie predominantly speculative char¬ 
acter of this maiket is further illustrated 
by the fact that of the 7,463.000 bushels 
traded in the Tovember future on July 
21.96.5 percent of the purchases and 90.7 
percent of the sales were speculative. 

No individual holdings were found 
which appeared to be of the size and type 
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ordinarily associated with corners, ma¬ 
nipulation. or market control. The situ¬ 
ation appeared to be merely another ex¬ 


ample of the classical speculative splurge 
in which a large number of small and 
moderate-sized speculative accounts en¬ 


ter the market and by their feverish 
activity aggravate and accentuate the 
basic price trend. 


Tabi.e 1. —Soybean futures, Chicago Board of Trade: Occupational breakdown of speculators and hedgers showing number of traders and 

amount of positions, June 30, 1950 


[Positions in ttiousands of busholsj 


Occupational proups 


IIKDOINO 

OraiTi merchandisers anti elt'vator operators__ 

Mlllors and feod iiianufju’luiffs . 

I'rotvssors of prnin products and byproducts.. 

('ooperativc orc.inl/af ions . 

(bain e\j)orteis and iinporttM-s ... 

J'Vcd and simmI dealeis. .. 

All other trade accounts, reported as hcdpinp.. 

Farmers, ranchers, etc. 

Total. 


BPECrLATfVE 

f I rain merchandisers and elevattjr operators. 

Millers and feed iimimfacturcrs.. . 

iToeciWors of piuln product'^ and b\])ioduets.. 

('ooncrative orpanizations ... 

(Jrain exporters and imf>ortcrs._. 

Feed and seed dealers... ' ” 

Hrokerav.e houses (stocks, bonds, and coinmodit it's) 

not in cash prain business . ___ 

Floor traders active on market beini* surxt'yed. 

('omrnodity and husiness counselors, foreeasieis, ete.. 

Jhofessional speculators . 

(’apitalists, tlnanciers, ami bankers... 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, and contractors. 

Retailers of poods and sr'rviws... 

Rrokeis other than stock, l)on(l, and eoimnodity. 

Puhlic utilities, labor unions, timie assoeiatloiis and 

m'WspaiMT and magazine publishers, I'tc. 

Fanners, raiieln'rs, idc. 

Siih‘smen, mauiifactuier.s’ aKents, etc... 

ilousi'wlves... 

F(M‘deis and livestock dealers. . 

Emplojees of Krain merchandisers, elevators, millers, 
proeesvsors, and oIIkt members of trade . 

Fjinployei's of brokerage lioiises (slocks, bonds, and 
commodities).. . 

li. tS. (Jovernment employees, including miiliary ih'i- 

sonnel and contract mad earners . 

Slate and loc.d government emi)loyees .... 

Adniini.stratiV'* and planning tHTSonnel, rnclmllng 
sales raaimper.s, puiTha.sing agents, ilcpaitiiK'nt 
heads . 


Number 

of 

IiikUm-s 
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Occupatioiml gioups 
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traders 

rositioii 
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2(14 

2.434 

fi,oir. 

OfTice, store, nnd other imuirninurd w'oikvrs, sfenog- 




2.1 

470 

1,0.H3 

rnpheis, lypi.sLs, ()lll('«>'Uiti('liiiio operators, tele* 




:n 

C.050 

4. K.tl 

phone, leloxi.iph and teh'lype operatoih, olllee clvrks, 




:i7 

IS.*) 

1, 129 

n'nl salos clerks........ . 

60 

261 

227 

s 

240 

.'i2r, 

SkilIo<l }in<l si'fiiiskillcd \vorki'i'.s such :r.s hskors, bar- 




in 

20 

102 

Ihos. heaiiticiHti.s, harli'iKh'rs, hiifchr'is, C(*oks and 




2 

m 

.31.''. 

chefs, decorators, clecli-icians jmd liiierncu, foremen, 




44 

24 

2.37 

miners, niotioii'i)ieture operators, shoemakers and 








f.o 

IVl 

18.3 


H. 173 

ir>.2(t0 

UiLskilled lahoicis stich as cab drivet.s, chaiilTeurs, 



-=7=:tr-- 

—t 

hu.'. and It rick drivers, doek workers 

10 

10 

80 




DoinoMics such as porleis, niaid.s, janitors, waitie.sses. 







bus ho>s and butlers .. ____ 

4 

.3 

.3 

f.7 

70.'i 

8a3 

Lawyers, iruslees and adinlnlstralois of estates 

20 

800 

440 


.'•>0 


Pliysicran.s, surgeons, tlenlists, mir.ses, dielitians, 




4 


08.3 

chhopnu’tors. o.Oeoprittis, and pharmacists (c\c<'pl 




1 


•J 

ow tiers or managers oi <li rig stores) 

71 

702 

720 

4 

77 

100 

Chcini.sts, techniei.ms, graduate engineers, and other 




11 

22 

04 

persons engaged in re.seaich... 

2.3 

120 

235 




rieieymen 

1 

5 


f»l 

.3,100 

2. 24,3 

Teaeliets and admiiilsliative ]>iTsonnel of piiblie, jia- 




JIT 

7,124 

(i. J40 

lochial and private sehools, colleges, and olhi'r insti- 




12 

113 

mt 

Intioix oi learning 

22 

214 

80 

11 

1,22:. 

1..50.') 

Indeix’iidcnt teaeJiers (art. music, ete.) ami imtsohs 


1 


2(1 

S7I 

IhO 

engaged in the fine arts (arti.>t.s, sculptors, musi* 




rx\ 

2.040 

1.410 

ciaii'-, actors, etc.) 
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16 
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37 
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A14 

.social workras, ('amp ('otmsidoi’s, piitdie relations 
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46 

82 
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23 

42 
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The Consumer Pays and The Copper Tariff 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP TOE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record an editorial appearing in to¬ 
day’s Washington Post entitled “The 
Consumer Pays,” and also an editorial 
published in the New York Times of 
today entitled “The Copper Tariff.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I Prom the Washington Post of August 10, 
1950] 

The Consumer Pays 

Testifying recently before the Senate Bank¬ 
ing Committee on the administration’s de¬ 
fense-production bill. Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer said, speaking of copper, “Even with¬ 
out the addition of a new program for mili¬ 
tary purposes, and without the addition of 
an accelerated stockpile program, the heavy 
demands for copper, combined with the low 
level of working stocks, would mean that 


supply would be inadequate and consumers 
would meet increasing difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing supplies. The expanded military and 
stockpile program will of necessity reduce 
the amount available for civilian use and 
will create shortages and hardships to in¬ 
dustries dependent on this important ma¬ 
terial.” The result, therefore, of retuinlug 
the 2-eent import “tax” on copper imports, 
suspended in 1947 and restored at the end 
of last June, would be to give another boost 
to copper prices which are now about 22 
cents a pound —close to the postwar peak— 
contrasted with u 10-cent 1949 low. 

Since the domestic supply of copper is 
not equal to the domestic demand, the levy 
will probably have little immediate effect 
on the volume ol imports, but it will be re¬ 
flected, no doubt, in higher prices paid by 
consumers for automobiles, household ap¬ 
pliances and other products that call for the 
u.se of copper. Furthermore, it is extremely 
shortsighted to endanger our relations with 
copper-exporting countries, especially Chile, 
upon whom we depend to supplement do¬ 
mestic supplies of copper. Finally, it Is a 
foregone conclusion that copper will be one 
of the basic materials that will have to be 
subjected to controls, since, with or without 
the tax on imports, it will be in short supply. 
Unless controls over allocations are com¬ 
bined with some form of price control, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, therefore, 
the stage will be set for a further rise in 
copper prices that would be accelerated by 
retention of the Import tax. If it should 
become necessary to stimulate the produc¬ 


tion of domestic copper, the way to do so 
would be to subsidize high-cost marginal 
producers, as was done during World War II, 
Instead of raising prices all along the line 
and at tiie expense of consumers and tax¬ 
payers. 

Nevertheless the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee has tabled a bill passed by the House 
to continue suspension of the Import tax for 
another year. Thus the country is con¬ 
fronted by the strange spectacle of a Senate 
committee approving a procedure that would 
raise the prices of an important strategic 
material, while Congress is considering n 
control program designed to keep prices 
from rising. Fortunately there is still a 
chance that the Senate will repair the dam¬ 
age done by its Finance Committee in plac¬ 
ing the interests of a special group above 
those of the Nation by pas.slng the suspen¬ 
sion bill in the form of an amendment from 
the floor to other legislation. 


(From the New York Times of August 10, 
1950 J 

The Copper Taripp 

On June 30 a tariff of 2 cents a pound 
on imported copper, suspended during the 
war, went back Into effect. On Tuesday the 
Senate Finance Committee rejected by 9 to 4 
a bill to restore that suspension. This seems 
to us a short-sighted and ill-advised decision. 
Copper Is one of the most important raw 
materlal.s in our defense program. The com¬ 
mittee has chosen a time when wc are facing 
great inflationary pressure to try to force a 
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out 1 a our copper Imports and add to con¬ 
sumer costs. At the same time, the tarilt 
would deal a hard and unnecessary hlow to 
Chile, where copper is the major export. 
Peru would also be hard hit, but It could 
stand the blow better. 

Chile is one of our true friends in Latin 
America and a country that has progressed 
well toward the sort of democracy we like 
to see. It Is Chile that is leading the move 
to organize the Latin-American countries 
into a collective effort for the United Nations 
in Korea. At the moment, Chilean economy 
is severely extended by Inflationary factors 
and a reduction of her dollar income would 
be serious. 

W. H. Hoover, president of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., said last month that a 
restoration of the 2-cent duty on copper 
would not materially Increase United States 
production. Chilean copper, he pointed out, 
is as Integral a part of the United States 
industry as domestic copper. The Chilean 
Industry is, moreover, largely owned by 
American companies. Of course, there are 
other American copper companies that want 
the protection and it is the legislators from 
mining States, or those who are willing to 
help them, who are now trying to restore 
the 2-cent duty. It is not as if the domestic 
producers have to have this protection to 
keep going; they cannot produce nearly 
enough for present American consumption 
let alone the strategic stockpiling that is 
now more necessary than ever. 

From both the economic and diplomatic 
viewpoints it is wrong to relmpose the copper 
tariff. Our Good Neighbor policy cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, but its value 
is nevertheless enormous. There is no ade¬ 
quate reason today to harm one of the most 
Impo’^tant Latlii-American countries simply 
to provide some unnecessary help to a United 
States industry. The decision of the Finance 
Committee is not final and there is time to 
reverse it on the floor of the Senate. It 
would be the part of the statesmanship and 
common sense to do so. 


What a Layman Can Do 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OP NF.W YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAIKS 
Thursday, August 10 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement en¬ 
titled “What a Layman Can Do,“ issued 
by the Laymen’s Movement for a Chris¬ 
tian World, Inc., and which I feel is 
worthy of consideration at this time. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

What a Layman Can Do 

What can we do lu the critical situation 
developing In our world? The Laymen’s 
Movement through its chairman, Wallace C. 
Speers, presents the following seven points 
which suggest constructive action, which 
any thoughtful person can take to Improve 
our chances of peace over against war. Take 
these suggestions Into consideration as you 
read your newspaper or listen to the radio, 
as you talk to friends and business associates, 
or as you think over the situations alone. 


1. Have faith in God, in man, In yourself, 
Palth is the ultimate victory of right over 
wrong. Have faith In our leaders and In 
Ood’8 ability to use them for His purposes. 

2. Be an island of calm confidence in a 
world of turmoil—not blind wishful think¬ 
ing, but belief in the power for right of a 
God who cares. 

3. Be friendly to everyone you meet. Throw 
a pebble of kindness into the pool of human 
relations to help overcome hatred. 

4. Pray repeatedly, realizing that you are 
using an overwhelming power for good. Use 
spot prayers more and more frequently dur¬ 
ing the day to try to beneficially condition 
dL*Htructlve situations as they are reported. 

5. Practice the exclusion of doubt and fear 
from the mind. Keep a record of construc¬ 
tive thoughts put into words during the duy 
and of destructive thoughts not uttered. Be 
sure the balance at evening is on the positive 
side. 

6 . Develop the consciousness that there Is 
a con'?tructlve answer—no matter how de¬ 
pressing events may seem. 

7. Look upon yourself as a child of God, 
made In His Image—then love your neigh¬ 
bor as yourself. 

These suggestions for positive action are 
designed for wide use—such as office bulle¬ 
tin boards, plant publications, mailing en¬ 
closures, church bulletins and for distribu¬ 
tion among friends and associates. 


Yet-Man Psychology 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the editor of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune 
on April 19, 1950. said—in his editorial 
entitled “Yes-Man Psychology”—“There 
is a dangerous situation here that stems 
directly from big Government” he put 
his finger on one of the factors that 
found us unprepared in handling the 
Korean crisis. 

Yes-man psychology is fully analyzed 
in Editor Robert Boyer’s editorial which 
follows: 

Yes-Man Psychology 

It is a strange viewpoint Indeed that leads 
our Government executives to play politics 
with the defense of the Nation. Yet, that 
appears to be the .situation. 

With a vast and InefBclent Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy from which to trim, It is astonish¬ 
ing that national defense has been made a 
major objective of government economy. 
While there is no real effort to reduce spend¬ 
ing in other Government departments, and 
lit a time when our relations with Russia 
are as dangerous as they were with Hitler 
in 1939. 

There is considerable cause for public 
doubt as to the adequacy of our defenses. 
Secretary of Defense Johnson some time ago 
spoke belligerently on the subject of Russia, 
declaring we could “lick the hell out of 
Stalin.” 

But, the reaction among military men to 
that statement was one of open skepticism, 
although none apparently dared take direct 
Issue with him. 

Of course the American people don’t want 
any more money wasted. But, they do want 


to know that with the vast expenditure of 
public money Mr. Truman proposes that their 
country is being given the necessary pro¬ 
tection—especially in view of Russia’s ob¬ 
vious unfriendliness. 

There is a dangerous situation here that 
stems directly from big government. 

Representative James E. Van Zandt, of 
Altoona, put his finger on that situation 
again on April 6, when, in his remarks in 
the House, he declared that yes-man psy¬ 
chology is ruining our national defense. 

The Altoona Congressman spotlighted this 
situation last summer in the B-30 investi¬ 
gation. He pointed out again April 5 that 
qualified military men dare not give their 
expert professional opinion unless that cor¬ 
responds with the opinion of the Secretary 
of Defense and the President. 

In other words, expert military opinion in 
our Government has been made entirely re¬ 
sponsive to political control, and as such, 
is well-nigh worthless. 

’The Congress, as Mr. Van Zandt pointed 
out, cannot discover the true state of our 
defenses because the qualified military ex¬ 
perts are afraid to talk. 

Said Mr! Van Zandt, *'We all know what 
happened to Admiral Deufcld after he was 
given assurance by the Secretary of the 
Navy that he was free to testify and give 
any information he wished without fear of 
reprisal.” 

Admiral Denfeld was fired later because 
he disagreed with the Department of De¬ 
fense on Navy requirements. 

"And,” went on Mr. Van Zandt, “on the 
heels of Admiral Denfeld’s dismissal, we 
have now the transfer of Admiral Joel T. 
Boone, Chief of the Joint Plans and Action 
Division, Office of Medical Services, Defense 
Department, who violated this yes-man 
psychology when he spoke his own mind 
before a subcommittee of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Armed Services.” 

The local Congressman traced this authori¬ 
tarian clamp-dowii on military leaders to a 
directive issued by President Truman. 

“The President said this to the Director 
of the Budget, 'When you notify Che heads 
of departments and agencies of the amounts 
to be Included in the 1948 budget, for their 
activities, I wish you would Include a re¬ 
minder that I shail expect them and their 
subord’natcs to support only the Pre.3ldent’s 
estlinaU**- in hearings and discussions with 
Member ? of Congress.’ “ 

The Congressman declared this yes-mnn 
attitude was plainly evident when the House 
Armed Services Committee met to consider 
budget requirements for the Department of 
Defense. 

The other day Admiral Halsey hlasSted 
Navy leaders who deprecated the big car¬ 
riers, and spoke of our .submarine dofenRo 
in terms of small carriers and sub chasers. 

The latter, said Admiral Halsey, are de¬ 
fensive only. And, he declared, a nation 
can’t win a war on defensive tactics. He 
said the late war showed that big carriers 
arc neces.sary to wage offensive w’arfnre, and 
Halsey was the Pacific leader in this type 
of conflict. 

He may have had Admiral Sherman in 
mind. The Chief of Naval Operations re¬ 
cently spoke of naval preparedness in terms 
of small carriers and sub chasers. 

But, what is Admiral Sherman’s profes¬ 
sional opinion? Is it the same as Admiral 
Halsey’s? 

We don’t know. Halsey is retired, Shermun 
isn’t. 

Representative Van Zandt struck at a vital 
weakness In American national defense— 
the enforcement of political opinion. In¬ 
stead of expert opinion on such matters 
as the Nation's deieuse ncuds. 
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Get Ahead of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CECIL R. KING 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
trust that before this day is over the 
House will have adopted the Defense 
Production Act vital to our mobilization 
effort and our all-out campaign against 
inflation. There is every reason for both 
the legislative and executive branches to 
act promptly in this emergency. Time 
is as important an element in our pres¬ 
ent emergency as any strategic material 
or armament. Let us act promptly and 
decisively. In this connection, an edi¬ 
torial appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor for Tuesday, August 8. 1950, is 
most apropos, and appears below: 

Get Ahead op Inflation 

The American people acting In concert can 
beat inflation. The best way to beat it is to 
get ahead of it—by united action. Separate 
efforts of individuals or companies trying to 
get ahead of it by hoarding, by raising prices 
or wages, simply give it a boost. Only by 
acting through their Government can the 
people beat inflation. Every day this action 
is delayed inflation gains ground. 

Promptness should be the watchword for 
Congress now. There has been too much 
fumbling with an emergency, both in the 
White House and on Capitol Hill. The House 
of Representatives wasted a good part of 
last week concocting a drastic automatic 
control plan which it then found it couldn’t 
stomach. Much time has been spent in 
debate over all-out stand-by controls suit¬ 
able to a general war situation. Meanwhile 
taxes and controls which would hobble in¬ 
flation in the current crisis are neglected. 

For Instance, curbs on installment buying 
could have been slapped on immediately. So 
could other controls on credit. Very little 
machinery would be required for these meas¬ 
ures and it is familiar from recent usage— 
Installment controls continued long after 
the war. The Federal Reserve Board has 
experience and information. Once Congress 
gave the word It could be quickly passed 
along to banks and dealers. One aid to scarce 
buying and hoarding would be curbed. 

Application of priorities and allocation for 
scarce supplies and those needed by the 
Armed Forces should not wait until the 
smart operators have stocked up fur beyond 
current needs. 

There is equal reason for prompt assess¬ 
ment of heavier taxes to draw off surplus 
spending power. This effect will be delayed 
in any case. President Truman’s $5,000,000,- 
OCO tax bill should be passed, and an excess- 
profits tax added. Why there should be ob¬ 
jections to immediate application of an ex¬ 
cess-profits tax we cannot understand. The 
same applies to curbs on prices and wages. 
The sound basis is to declare that tax and 
control policies shall be aimed at keeping 
anybody from profiting by a war which re¬ 
quires such severe sacrifices from men who 
do the fighting. 

Part of the trouble is partisan politics— 
efforts to protect one favored group or an¬ 
other from controls. There are also political 
maneuvers to get credit for popular meas¬ 
ures or attach blame to the opposition for 
unpopular restrictions. Some legislators are 
hesitating further between automatic meas¬ 
ures and those leaving wide discretion to 
the executive. But basically the choice lies 
between early application of selective con¬ 


trols plus taxes to head off inflation and 
later application of more drastic controls 
to stop Inflation that has already run away. 

In the circumstances, the worst hoarders 
are those who pile up delays, the wisest 
patriots those who agree on prompt action. 


The Smudge-Pot Saint 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article which 
appeared in the Nation’s Business for 
April 1950, praising the work of the 
United States Weather Bureau in Los 
Angeles, and its regional director, Floyd 
Dillon Young, and the radio station KFI: 
The Smudge-Pot Saint 
(By Andrew Hamilton) 

Anybody can talk about the weather. But 
only Floyd Dillon Young, regional director 
of the United States Weather Bureau in Los 
Angeles, can drive a top Hooper-rating radio 
show off the air and bring It back again— 
merely by di.scusslng temperatures, wind 
velocities, and dew points. 

A baldish, 67-year-old man with a tired 
voice. Young gives away no $.50,000 jackpots, 
doesn’t even boast a sponsor. Yet every night 
during the winter months over KFI, Los 
Angeles, he conducts the most popular pro¬ 
gram heard by western listeners. 

By giving farmers and nurserymen ad¬ 
vance warning on nightly frost conditions, 
Young has saved an estimated $200,000,000 
worth of oranges, lemons, grapefruit, avo¬ 
cados, lettuce, tomatoes, commercial flowers, 
and other crops. He ran light up all 3,000,000 
smudge pots In California if necessary. 

In the big freeze of 1937, Young urged 
red-eyed citrus growers to hang on one more 
night after they'd smudged for 11 consecu¬ 
tive nights. His advice saved 70 percent o\ 
the crop. And last year, when snow 
blanketed southern Calilornla, citrus farmers 
lost only 6 percent of their fruit by dialing 
Floyd Young. 

In 20 year.s of broadcasting. Young has 
built an audience of several million lis¬ 
teners, not only the citrus and truck iarrners, 
but contractors who worry about freshly 
laid concrete, poultry breeders wondering 
If they should turn up the burners under 
their chicks, motorists undecided whether 
or not to drain their radiators. 

Young goes on the air with this simple 
Introduction, "We now bring you the station 
ol the Fruit Frost Service. * * 

If it’s a balmy evening, he merely reports, 
"Above 32 degrees in all districts. No firing 
will be neccs.^:ary. Good night." 

But if the thermometer is skidding down¬ 
ward, he will predict wind velocities, hu¬ 
midity, and temperature.*; for more than 90 
agricultural areas in California. His mo¬ 
notonous "Pomona, 28; Ontario, 29; Cuca¬ 
monga, 27; * * *,"18 as well known to 

radio fans as the chant of the tobacco auc¬ 
tioneer. 

Young shares the 8 p. m. spot on KFI with 
whatever NBC network show happens to be 
broadcasting at this time. For every minute 
he is on the air, it co.sts the station a cool 
$125. But KFI is happy to chalk the loss 
up to public service. 

He began to supply frost warnings for radio 
broadcasts in the 1920’s, took over the mi¬ 
crophone himself in 1930 and since then has 


batted consistently between 90 and 96 per¬ 
cent In his frost warnings. 

A couple of years ago when his 8 p. m. 
broadcasts were turned on Sunday nights In 
churches in the citrus district, an imag¬ 
inative newspaperman dubbed him "Patron 
saint of the smudge pots." Somehow, the 
title fits. 


Mission to the Vatican 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following ex¬ 
cellent and timely editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning, August 10: 

Mission to the Vatican 

At his news conference last week President 
Truman made it known that he Is consider¬ 
ing the nomination of a regular diplomatic 
mission to the Vatican. The arguments in 
favor of this project outweigh, in our opin¬ 
ion, any possible arguments that can be 
brought again.st it; indeed, we have yet seen 
no argument to the contrary that has had 
any sounder basis than historical prejudice. 
Since the Lateran Treaty of 1929 the Vatican 
has been a sovereign state; and though it is 
territorially Insignificant, its ruler commands 
a powerful influence in world affairs. In the 
political sphere this Influence is being ex¬ 
erted along lines that are in many respects 
parallel to those of current American policy, 
especially so in the question of International 
tommuni.sm. 

It requires more than ordinary confusion 
of mind to suppose that the reestablishment 
of lormal diplomatic relationships with the 
Vatican In any way implies an official en¬ 
dorsement of the religious tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or an encourage¬ 
ment of its temporal ambitions. Nor would 
the American principle of separation of 
church and state be compromised by such a 
mission, any more than is the case with the 
diplomatic missions to other countries 
which have established churches or whose 
heads of state combine the functions of 
spiritual and temporal rulers. The proof of 
this is to be found in the lact that the gov¬ 
ernments of Protestant and antlclcrlciil and 
even non-Chrlstlan countries have found it 
of advantage to engage in diplomatic rela¬ 
tionships with the Vatican. The Imperial 
Japanese Government, for example, retained 
its embassy at the Vatican until the moment 
of surrender to the American forces. 

Nor would the creation of an American 
mission to the Vatican establish any prece¬ 
dent. An American consulate was main¬ 
tained at Rome from the adoption of the 
Constitution and the organization of the 
Department of State until the collapse of the 
temporal power of the papacy in 1870. In 
1848 a full legation was established there and 
was continued until 1867. It proved enor¬ 
mously useful to Secretary Seward in his ef¬ 
forts to defeat the purposes of the Confed¬ 
erate emissaries who were seeking recognition 
by European governments. This mission was 
never lormally recalled; but In 1867 Congress, 
against the protests of Seward and of Rufus 
King, the Minister to the Papal States, with¬ 
drew the appropriation under which the le¬ 
gation had been operating. 

At the end of 1939 ’^resident Roosevelt ap¬ 
pointed Mr. L:yron 'j’aylor as his personal 
representative to tlie Vatican. Ho was eager 
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to reach an understanding with the Pope 
concerning certain aspects of the polloies 
he was about to launch, to offset the influ¬ 
ence of the embassies maintained at the 
Vatican by the Axis powers, and to give the 
United States the benefit of an ear at the 
most advantageous llBtening post in western 
Europe. In this way Mr. Roosevelt circum¬ 
vented the necessity of obtaining congres- 
sJonal approval. There Is little doubt that 
the presence of Mr. Taylor at the Vatican 
throughout the war years was of Incal- 
culable benefit to the United States. Mr. 
Truman saw lit, despite the vociferous oppo¬ 
sition of certain organized Protestant 
groups, to continue Mr. Taylor In this capac¬ 
ity. But Mr. Taylor's resignation has left 
the post vacant. 

It Is possible, perhaps even probable, that 
prejudice may even at this stage of affairs 
be strong enough to block senatorial confir¬ 
mation of Mr. Truman’s plan to nominate a 
regular diplomatic representative. But this 
is the sort of prejudice that the country can 
now ill afford. Those who are familiar with 
the operations of diplomacy know very well 
that matters frequently arise upon which 
con.<5Ultatlon with the leadership of the Cath¬ 
olic Church is either necessary or desirable. 
These consultations are now held indirectly 
and unofficially and often through the medl- 
acy of members of the American Catholic 
hierarchy. But It would be far more satis¬ 
factory on all counts If they were held di¬ 
rectly with the Pope himself. 


General Walker and Our Americans in 
Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. rVES, Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted In the 
Appendix of the Record a poem by Wil¬ 
lard B. Golovin dedicated to General 
Walker and our Americans in Korea, 
which I feel is worthy of insertion In 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

General IValkkr and Our Americans 

IN KORF.A 

“We die before retreat”— 

Desperate pledge, born of the heat 

Of free men’s battle, to contain the frenzy 

Of uncaged hordes, forced on the loose 

By the aggressors, obtuse 

To freedom's Ingenuity to produce and war 

With sinews of free men 

To blast open the traps, 

Red-webbed, to ensnare a universe 
In labor chains of slaves. 

Wake, Americans! Demand wise leadership 
of statesmen! 

Eliminate personal alms, party-line claims; 
Burn off the fog of inertia shrouding action. 
Each and every thinking human 
Reclaim for a shrinking free world 
The path out of this greed-grown Jungle, 

Or damnably suffer the aftermath 
Of a civilization drained of civility: 

Gray morning, dark noon, ever-cursed night 
of futility. 


Addnit by H<m. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wucouin, at Oakfield Veterani of For¬ 
eign Wui Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 10 (tegislative day of 

Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
It was my pleasure to address a fine VFW 
picnic at Oakfleld in my State. I com¬ 
mented, of course, on the critical foreign 
situation which is a major concern of the 
American people at the present time. 
Mentioned also was the vital subject of 
meeting the needs of our servicemen and 
ex-servicemen. 

I pointed out In particular in connec¬ 
tion with foreign policy review that we 
must bear in mind the Leninist strategy 
of attempting to bleed America dry. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
the text of my Oakfleld address, followed 
by a gracious editorial published in the 
August 3 issue of the Manitowoc (Wis.) 
Herald-Times commending my review of 
the situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Kor-ea, Communism, and America 
The fiftieth year of this twentieth century 
may well be the turning point of this and 
succeeding centuries. The battle now raging 
around the port of Pusan may well become 
one of the landmarks of world history—the 
history of man’s fight for freedom against the 
forces of slavery and aggression. 

The staggering series of reverses which we 
have suffered In southern Korea Is the cli¬ 
max of an era of blind attempts at ap^iease- 
meiit of the Soviet Union. This was the era 
In which our officials acted like naive chil¬ 
dren who sold away the rights of free peoples 
at Yalta, Potsdam, and Tehran. As a result, 
Bed Russia, controlling 150,000.000 people In 
1938, now controls 800,000,000. Our Ameri¬ 
can boys dying in muddy foxholes are now 
paying the supreme price for the conference 
table blunders of the past. But, however 
much we may deplore those blunders, the big 
question now is, “Where do we go from here?” 

WE are in for a long pull 
The American people must tighten their 
belts and prepare for a long pull In meeting 
the world-wide Communist threat. The 
eventual defeat of the northern Korean 
armies will very definitely not be the end of 
our military problem. 

It has been predicted that we may be en¬ 
gaged In a long. 16-year struggle of attrition 
with the Soviet Union, with the military 
scene of operations shifting constantly. 
Even the blindest wishful thinker Is now 
aware that the fanatic Communist conspir¬ 
acy has now entered a new stage of world¬ 
wide aggression. The first stage was internal 
penetration by subversive influences, use of 
Red propaganda in the schools, tn labor 
unions. In the Army, in the press, and over 
the radio in every country on earth. This 
has gone on continuously since 1945 in 
southern Korea. However, when this pene¬ 
tration did not succeed In itself the Soviets 
entered stage two. 


Wl MUST prevent RID SATILLXTV AOORESSION 

2 . This second stage is the use of Bed sat¬ 
ellite troops in direct aggression against a 
sovereign and Independent republic, estab¬ 
lished by the United Nations—Southern 
Korea. This second stage may last for many 
years all over the globe, as I have mentioned. 
At any time Red satellite troops in northern 
Iran, in Bulgaria, and Rumania may load 
and fire the cannons of war. Only by deci¬ 
sive defeat of the satellite forces which may 
go on aggression can we hold back the Bed 
tide. It Is our hope and prayer that by our 
success In this second stage we may prevent 
further satellite attacks, and most Impor¬ 
tant, we may prevent the third stage from 
ever developing. 

S. In the third and final stage Bed Russia 
might use her own gigantic Red army (200 
divisions strong), navy, and air force them¬ 
selves In direct operations against the West. 
This would, of course, mean a third world 
war, 

REDS WANT TO BLEED US DRY 

• W© must be constantly vigilant against all 
three of these possible facets of aggression- 
internal penetration, satellite aggression, or 
Soviet Army aggression. Two decades ago 
Nicolai Lenin, founder of the Soviet Union, 
stated that he expected to be able to bleed 
capitalistic America dry. Undoubtedly the 
masters of the Kremlin hop© that by having 
us dissipate our resources defending For¬ 
mosa, Indochina, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Iran, Greece, and all of the other countries 
In which we have military outposts—that by 
doing this we will, indeed, be bleeding our- 
selvea dry. It is up to us, therefore, to do 
three basic things: 

1. Get maximum support from our western 
allies BO that the United States Itself does 
not bear the entire economic and military 
brunt. 

ViTE MUST HAVE ENOUGH TROOPS TO DEFEND 
UNITED STATES ITSELF 

2. Encourage the various threatened 
nations such as Iran, etc., to clean out 
domestic corruption, to enact land reforms, 
etc,, BO that their native populations do not 
fall sucker to the Communist appeal. We 
are deeply disturbed by the continued re¬ 
ports of corruption In the southern Korean 
government, corruption which has made 
many Koreans turn to the Red banner. 

3. Ebt'ibllsh In our own country a system 
of defense priorities so that we know which 
ore the most Important areas here and else¬ 
where and which are least important ai’eos 
for defense. We cannot scatter every last. 
United States division throughout the v’orld 
and leave our own beloved country defeiise- 
less. Yet right now wo have a bare handful 
of combat divisions to protect the 150,000,000 
Americans. 

These, then, are the basic challenges to us 
abroad, 

BELIEVING ANXIETIES OP SERVICEMEN 

One of the paramount needs of the present 
day Is to make absolutely sure that we re¬ 
lieve any anxiety which may exist In tlie 
hearts of National Guard men, Reservists, 
and draftees who are called to the colors lo 
meet the needs of our Nation In the present 
Korean emergency. 

I believe that one of the vital matters 
which Congress can and should do along this 
line before It recesses is to consider the sub¬ 
ject of extension of the GI bill of rights to 
the veterans of the Korean conflict. As you 
undoubtedly know, the OI bill, known as 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, provided 
educational benefits, training benefits, and 
assistance In procuring homes and buslncBScs 
for World War II veterans. But that bill 
does not, of course, apply to veterans of the 
Korean conflict. It should be recallatl that 
the OI bill (of which I was glad to be an 
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original cosponsor) was enacted 3 years after 
World War II began, and that the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act which applies similarly 
to benefits to disabled veterans was enacted 
2 years after the Second World War began. 
In other words. Congress gave much prior 
study to both laws. 

Now I am glad to report that the chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
directed inquiry to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars among other nationally chartered vet¬ 
erans’ organiantions, to learn whether they 
feel the GI bill of rights should be extended 
to Korean veterans. 

VARIOUS VETERANS' STATUTES ALREADY APPLY 

I am glad to say that certain of our vet¬ 
erans’ statutes, unlike the GI bill, do now 
already apply to veterans of the Korean con¬ 
flict, such as the National Service I4fe In¬ 
surance Act, and the Soldier’s and Sailor’s 
Civil Relief Act. This latter statute gives 
protection to any man called into service by 
suspending the enforcement of civil liabili¬ 
ties such as on debts, mortgages, etc., which 
he may have on him before going into the 
service. 

Of course, any veteran of the fighting in 
Korea who suffers a service-connected injury 
Is also entitled to hospitalization under the 
present laws governing the activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

MOBIMZINO THE HOME FRONT BY COOPERATION 

Aside, however, from specific aid to our 
servicemen, the greatest means of'instilling 
confidence in them will be to maintain the 
home front strong and sound. We must re¬ 
main united. We must set aside minor par¬ 
tisan differences. We must push aside non- 
essential controversies In order to meet the 
over-all challenge. Wo must curb profiteer¬ 
ing. hoarding and panic-buying. To the 
greatest extent possible, we must get volun¬ 
tary rather than compulsory cooperation at 
the present time so as to prevent run-away 
prices and wages. We don’t want too little 
controls, too late; neither do we want too 
much, too soon. 

Of course, it Is our prayer that we will be 
able to prevent the fire in Korea from spread¬ 
ing throughout the world. Whether or not 
we will succeed Ip doing so, however, is up to 
Joe Stalin and Company. 

WE MUST PASS STRONG ANTI-RED BILL 

For our part we must protect the security 
of our country against the Communist men¬ 
ace from within. This means the Senate 
must act on the anti-Communlst legisla¬ 
tion—the Mundt-Perguson-Johnston bill— 
which we on the Senate Judiciary Committee 
reported months ago—legislation to register 
and Identify Reds and Red-front groups, 
to prevent them from getting a foothold in 
government, to prevent them from getting 
passports to visit overseas to conspire with 
their associates. 

BEWARE OF PHONY STOCKHOLM "PEACE" 
PETITION 

But as for the individual citizen, he per¬ 
sonally must be on guard against subversive 
propaganda wherever it exists—in his labor 
union or yes, even possibly in his veterans 
post, in his school or anywhere else. Right 
now the individual citizen must combat the 
Infamous and misnamed Stockholm "world 
peace appeal’’ which was designed by the 
Communist International to trap gullible 
citizens into believing that by signing the 
appeal they would be helping the cause of 
world peace. 

As you know, thiq appeal is a petition for 
the destroying of the existing stockpile of 
atomic bombs, without however setting up 
international Inspection of atomic factories. 
Obviously It would be fantastic for America 
to give up her present stockpile (which Is 
one of the few, If any advantages, we have 
over Soviet Russia In military strength). X 
cfiullon our citizens therefore not to sign 
this or any other phony petition. The Com¬ 


munists are obviously playing on the heart¬ 
strings of the American people and we dare 
not allow them to succeed in their iniquitous 
plan to divide and conquer us, to weaken 
our Korean effort and to leave our men un¬ 
der-equipped on the battlefield. 

NO REASON FOR VIOLENCE ON REDS HERE 

At the same time, I caution any over- 
zealous citizens not to take the law into 
their own hands, nor to attempt to change 
the opinions of Red sympathizers by crack¬ 
ing their skulls. The Reds love to pose as 
martyrs, love to claim persecution, love to 
create riots. Let’s not play into their hands. 
Let us have no hysteria. 

I think that there is none of us who has 
witnessed the events of the last month and 
a half without feeling a profound sense of 
humility. Here It is only 6 years since the 
guns ceased firing in World War II and once 
again American boys are dying In far-distant 
lands. We thought at the end of World War 
II that we were on top of the world. We 
felt stronger, richer, sounder, better pre¬ 
pared than any other nation on earth. Wo 
thought wo had the best Army, the best Navy, 
the best Air Force, the best tanks, the best 
planes, the best guns, the best training. 

Now we learn that a relatively obscure land 
with a population only a tiny fraction of 
ours, with a civilization that does not have 
the barest element of Industrialization Is 
beating back our own troops in Korea. Nat¬ 
urally we ask why? Obviously it Is because 
the hand of Soviet Russia has been In this 
matter from the beginning as regards train¬ 
ing, equipping, and directing the North Ko¬ 
rean forces. 

WE ARE GOING TO HAVE TO SWEAT PLENTY 

We have learned, therefore, that although 
we are the greatest Nation in the world, we 
are going to have to sweat a good deal In 
order to put our fighting forces In effective¬ 
ness above that of any other nation. 

GETTING ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 

I feel the Congress should make absolutely 
certain that the American people get $1 
worth of value for every single dollar we ap¬ 
propriate to our Armed Forces. We are not 
going to deny our men a single cent to get 
the finest possible equipment. At the same 
time, we do have a right to ask what hap¬ 
pened to the $50,000,000,000 which we appro¬ 
priated to the National Defense Department 
between 1947 and 1960. You will recall, my 
friends, that after World War II it turned out 
that the Army had spent money riotously in 
all sorts of unnecessary fields. We learned 
that the Army had bought a lot of luxurious 
swivel chairs and the like that It didn’t need, 
when it should better have devoted its money 
to buying fighting equipment for our Armed 
Forces. We don’t want that to happen again. 

These, then, my friends, are a few of the 
aspects of this turning point of the twentieth 
century. 

lam sure that great organizations like the 
VFW will continue their magnificent patri¬ 
otic contributions particularly in this hour 
of International crisis. 


Some Sound Advice 

United States Senator Alexander Wiley, 
who is a member of the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee, in talk in Wisconsin over 
the week end has given some sound advice 
on how to prevent the United States being 
bled dry by the Communists. He submitted 
a concise three-point program that sums up 
the situation in a nutshell and left hli 
listeners with food for thought. 

His first point Is that our associates in the 
United Nations should lend us some practical 
support in the Korean fight to drive the Beds 
out of South Korea and not leave the entire 
burden up to Unde Sam. High-sounding 
pledges of support from the big wigs In the 
United Nations does not help much in driv¬ 
ing back the hordes of North Koreans trying 


to push the Americans off the end of the 
peninsula. 

Hla second thought Is that the United 
States must urge other nations threatened 
hy communism to clean up conditions at 
home so that the natives at home do not fall 
victim to Red propaganda. 

His most Important point driven home was 
that we must establish a system of defense 
priorities so we may know the most impor¬ 
tant areas of defense here and abroad. 

"We cannot scatter every last division of 
United States troops throughout the world 
and leave our own beloved country defense¬ 
less," Wiley warned. 

As a member of the Important Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs the senior United 
S’tatcs Senator from Wisconsin Is in a posi¬ 
tion to know whereof he speaks. He has 
come forw'ard with three Important points, 
that the administration should ponder In the 
present conditions at home and in the Far 
East. 


A Forgotten War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Arthur Pruden Coleman, president of 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs. Pa. 
is one of the outstanding authorities on 
Russian communism. On July 22, 1950, 
he delivered an address at Jan Kanty 
College, Erie, Pa., at annual Polish Day 
sponsored by the Erie Federation of Pol¬ 
ish Clubs. These remarks by Dr. Cole¬ 
man are a valuable contribution to our 
thinking on communism at this time. I 
include it as part of my remarks: 

A Forgotten War 
(By Arthur Pruddeu Coleman) 

The recent events in Korea and the ever¬ 
growing consciousness of the Communist 
danger to the Western World may Indeed re¬ 
mind us of a frustrated Soviet attempt to 
dominate western Europe after the First 
World War. 

After the November armistice of 1918, the 
retreating German Army group Ober-Oct 
was immediately followed by the Red army 
which already displayed aggressive tactics 
by occupying some of the territories claimed 
by the reborn Republic of Poland. This, 
naturally, brought them Into conflict with 
Polish troops. 

For some 18 months the war went fa¬ 
vorably for the Poles, as important elements 
ot the Red forces were engaged In domestic 
struggle with the counter-revolutionary 
armies of Denikin and Kolczak. But in July 
1920, the Polish front cracked under the on¬ 
slaught of a gigantic Russian offensive. 

There followed 6 weeks of a dangerous re¬ 
treat which brought the Communists Into 
the very heart of Poland, and within what 
seemed to bo an easy reach of their coveted 
aim—a world revolution. Behind Poland lay 
a defeated and discontented Germany, ripe 
fruit Indeed lor Communist propaganda. It 
Is doubtful, moreover, whether France, al¬ 
most bled to death on the fields of a 4-year 
conflict, would have offered effective resist¬ 
ance to the victorious Soviets. Great Britain, 
too, was having Its full share of postwar 
troubles and could not toe counted upon for 
resolute opposition to the magic idea of a 
"soviet paradise," while the United Slates 
was relausina into a comfortable, vet dlsas. 
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trou: attitude of eplendid Isolation. Buch 
was the picture In 1920. 

Verily, the last barriers of western civili¬ 
zation were truly symbolized by the thin line 
of Marshal Pilsiidskl’s soldiers on the Vistula. 
A hostile attitude on the part of the sup¬ 
posedly liberal German Government deprived 
them of urgently needed military supplies 
from the west. Western help took the shape 
of a military mission headed by a young 
strategist of the French Army. General Wey- 
gand. Tet even Weygand could not perform 
miracles, and the final question remained 
whether the Poles were to be able to brace 
themselves and repulse the Russian in¬ 
vaders. Few thought that they could, and 
embassy after embassy soon left the threat¬ 
ened capital where the thunder of guns could 
already be heard. The British Government, 
slgnlflcantly, offered its services as a media¬ 
tor in the conflict, so forlorn were the west- 
tern hopes. 

But a miracle happened on the Vistula in 
those hot days of August 1020. On the fif¬ 
teenth Pilsudskl threw four of his badly 
mauled but still eager divisions into the over, 
extended flank of his opponent. In 4 days 
of heavy fighting the victorious Red march 
to Warsaw was turned into a full scale defeat, 
within 2 months the IT. S. S. R. asked for an 
armistice, and the peace of Riga in 1021 de¬ 
layed the Communist menace to the world 
for over 20 years. Has the West forgotten 
Poland’s sacrifice 30 years ago? 

There are no more Polish armies on the 
Vistula today to oppose the progress of the 
world revolution, still the ultimate aim of 
the Machiavellian planner in the iCremlin. 
Indeed, the whole of Poland was calmly de¬ 
livered into the hands of the Russian domi¬ 
nated regimes, for **(allied) unity must not 
bo sacrificed to Idealism.*' I am afraid that 
this thought has dominated the thinking of 
too many high officials in the United Na¬ 
tions. 

A peace built on such sacrifices could only 
be a ’‘Pax Sovletlca,” and such a peace could 
not last. The price which wc paid for it is 
now being heavily redeemed by the heroic 
blood of the Eighth Army In Korea, where 
American youths pay with their lives for the 
mistakes of self-appointed experts on Russia 
and advocates of further amendment. 

August 15 used to be Army Day in Po¬ 
land and it is still celebrated as such by 
thousands of Polish veterans who have re¬ 
fused to return to “Jalta-Poland.” Let us 
Join them on August 15 in paying respect 
to their dead of 1920. ITicsc heroes gave 
thcl^r lives for America as truly as they gave 
them for Poland. Honor to their memory. 


Why We Fight in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 10 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on the 
24th day of July there was reprinted in 
the Perth Amboy Evening News an edi¬ 
torial under the caption ““Why we fight 
in Korea,'* written by Mr. Clinton B. Ax- 
ford, editor of the American Banker, 
and originally printed in that publica¬ 
tion. The editorial has since been re¬ 
printed by the First Bank & Trust Co„ of 
Perth Amboy, N. J. It is one of the most 
interesting, most illuminating editorials 
I have had the privilege to read, and I 


suggest that every Senator read it in 
tomorrow's Congressional Eicord, X 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
Incorporated in the Appendix of the 
Excord. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Why Wx Ficht in Korea 

Let no one ever mistake it. These United 
States are the fruit of a bitter revolution 
and that revolution marches on In the world. 
And once more it is engaged In battle against 
the forces of reaction and tyranny. This 
time it is in Korea. 

It is the revolution that began In England 
with the Magna Carta, and which, in Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, has spread across the seas 
via America to the whole world. 

It Is the same old battle for democratic 
rights of man: Free government by repre¬ 
sentatives chosen by free people. Trial by 
a Jury of free citizens. Freedom of religion, 
of speech, of press. A government of laws, 
not men, its military power at all times sub¬ 
ject to the civil power. No cruel or unusual 
punishments. The secret ballot and free 
elections. Faith in God and truth. The 
right of all citizens to hold public office. 
The right to education of our own choosing. 
The right to own property. A man's home is 
his castle. Government, a servant, not 
master of the people. Constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. The right to believe In the father¬ 
hood of God and all men equal in the brother¬ 
hood of man. 

We are engaged once more, even In little 
Korea, In the everlasting fight that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people under God shall not perish from 
the earth. 

Make no mistake about it, ours are the 
revolutionary principles. In Korea, once 
again, men are fighting, men of two races, 
and dying, for those principles. 

Remember: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident. 

"That all men are created equal. 

"That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. 

"That among those ore: Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

"That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

"That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends. It Is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish It 
and to institute new government laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organiz¬ 
ing its powers in such form as to them 
should seem most likely to effect their safety 
ami happiness." 

These flaming ideals of revolution, ex¬ 
pressed by Thomas Jefferson In the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, inspired the men who 
marched with Washington, from Valley Forge 
to victory. They still march on, a great 
revolutionary Idea, all over the world. 

It is a revolution in which all classes did 
and can take part, be they bankers or la¬ 
borers. "God is Just," wrote Jefferson In his 
later years, and Justice as the right of their 
fellow men was as dear In 1776 to wealthy 
George Washington and Tom Jefferson, and 
to bankers like Robert Morris and Haym 
Salomon, as It is to any man today. 

Unlike the Bolshevik revolution, which sets 
class against class regardless of Injustice, the 
essence of the American Revolution is that 
Its objective is a classless society, in which 
all men enjoy equal rights. In fact, the 
essentially revolutionary character of the 
Jeffersonian idea is that It alms at a class¬ 
less world, In the finest Christian tradition 
of the brotherhood of man. 

How much, therefca*e, the unhappy dicta¬ 
torship that rules Russia must fear the march 
of the idea that united the United States 
and wrote the Constitution to bind them to¬ 


gether in peace In a Republic governed by 
representatives elected by all the people. 

How tyrants everywhere must fear the 
world march of that idea, manifested now In 
the United Nations dedicated to the rights 
of man everywhere, a constitutional assem¬ 
bly, derlviiffc, its just powers from the con¬ 
sent of its members. 

Ti]e Soviet masters of Muscovy see very 
clearly that the march of the American Revo¬ 
lution will certainly set their people free; 
perhaps within their own lifetimes. Cer¬ 
tainly, too, it will free the peoples in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania. Bulgaria, 
Albania, China. Manchuria, and North Korea, 
whose governments have been overrun by 
Communist agents supported by the Soviet 
military and secret police. It will set them 
free in the democratic pattern, even as it 
has set free India and Indonesia, in our 
times, and a century ago set free the nations 
of South America and Cuba, and even gave 
to the Russian people, yearning to be free, 
a half century ago, the Duma, their first and 
last representative assembly. 

In the inexorable march of the American 
Revolution, some day the Russian people will 
once again be free to rule themselves. In 
the certain progress of the liberal Ideals of 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Paine, James Madison. 
Samuel Adams. John Hancock, and George 
Washington, slave-state, Communist capital¬ 
ism is doomed. It fears for its life. Rightly 
60 , for mankind. Including the Russians, sim¬ 
ply cannot tolerate for long, government in 
whlrh trust, Justice, human dignity, and 
honor are denied. Mankind, even the people 
now deluded by the masters of the Kremlin, 
cannot remain subject for long to a regime 
In which lies, slavery, and cold political mur¬ 
der arc Instruments of government and of 
imperialistic enslavement of every small na¬ 
tion that Is unfortunate enough to be a 
neighbor. 

Some day these nations will be free again, 
and it is the march of the American Revolu¬ 
tion that will set them free. Perhaps it Is 
later than the masters of the Kremlin think. 

We need no clearer explanation of Rus- 
Bla’s imperialistic expansion and its shame¬ 
less economic, political, and military exploi¬ 
tation of Its own and its neighbor peoples 
than the psychopathic fear that grips the 
Kremlin gang as they behold the progress of 
the Idf i. of liberty and democratic govern¬ 
ment. Afarchlng on In the minds and hearts 
of men. it inexorably spells their certain 
doom, at the hands of the very people whoso 
liberties they have attempted to destroy. 
This we know and certainly shall see. 

Russia’s leaders know and believe this and 
are afraid. In their fear they have thus fur 
Btopped at nothing, neither the murder of 
former political associates like Trotsky nor 
the mass murder of millions of people who 
died because they held dear the rights of 
the Individual man. Their victims include 
ministers of God, teachers, priests, farmers, 
trade unionists. The blood of these modern- 
day martyrs for the ideals of Jefferson and 
liliicoln cries out for Justice. Jefferson knew 
this when he wrote: "The tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants." 

There is not one Russian Communist lead¬ 
er who does not live in daily personal fear 
that he will be the next victim. 

Russia Is in this rebpect a psychopathic 
state. Its fear complex foreshadows its cer¬ 
tain fall in God’s good time. It was old 
Benjamin Franklin who wrote: "Resistance 
to tyrants Is the will of God.” Our revolu¬ 
tionary forefathers believed that, wc be¬ 
lieve it today. It is the reason we fight in 
far Korea. 

This thing called revolution in Russia is 
about as revolutionary as the absolutism 
of Alexander the Great, Caligula, or Ivan 
the Terrible. It invokes the names of Jef¬ 
ferson and Lincoln, But it drowns them 
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In the blood of countless victims from whom 
It ruthlessly has taken life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. It calls Itself the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, but its 
assemblies are travesties upon representa¬ 
tive government. It claims to be a democ¬ 
racy, but Its elections are mockertes of the 
democratic process. Russia today is not revo¬ 
lution, but counterrevolution. 

Contrast Russia’s predatory Imperialism 
with the freedom which democratic America 
has granted to the Philippines, established in 
Cuba, and now supports all over the world. 
Contrast the terror that Is the Instrument 
of the Kremlin’s international policy with 
the free assembly of the United Nations. 
Who in the long run of history could mis¬ 
take the Soviet slave state for an heir of 
Jefferson and Lincoln and the democratic 
Ideals of the American Revolution? 

Implicit In the concept of free peoples and 
free nations is union of such nations to de¬ 
fend their liberties and the rights of their 
people.s. Without some such union, as is 
now being demonstrated in the United Na¬ 
tions front in Korea, and also in western Eu¬ 
rope, the alternative is loss of liberties and 
enslavement for the peoples of the world and 
their exploitation under the heel of the Com¬ 
munist state capitalists. America and the 
free world must fight lor its life, as well ns 
its ideals. Free peoples must, ar, Franklin 
reminded the Continental Congress debating 
the resolution declaring our independence, 
“hang together, or we will all hang sepa¬ 
rately.” 

Is there no hope of peace then? 

By the march of the American Revolution, 
under God, some day, Yes. A peace of free 
peoples in a parliament of the world, which 
has its successful prototype In the peace 
among the Swiss Cantons and the American 
States, peace under a constitution of laws 
those first purpose Is the preservation of 
human rights. 

To the peoples of Russia and her unwilling 
satellite states and allies, that peace beckons 
with a lamp of hope. How far down the 
road of enslavement, imperialism and wars 
the Comnmnlst-ciomlnatcd peoples will be 
driven, only history will tell. But w'hen they 
choose to join the march of the American 
Revolution and replace their totalitarian 
masters with free and democratic govern¬ 
ments, they will be welcome torever to par¬ 
ticipate as equals in the peaceful govern¬ 
ment of the tree world. 


Loan to Spain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JAMES L MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE CP THE UNITED STA'TES 

Thursday, August 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous con.sf'nt to include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the interesting 
analysis prepared by my friend, Dr. 
Joseph P. Thorning, a>ssociate editor of 
the Americas and World Affairs. This 
scholar, who is known as an apostle of 
the good-neighbor policy, understands 
how vital in South and Central America 
is an attitude of friendship toward the 
good people of the Iberian Peninsula. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as folloivs: 

Li opposing a loan to Spain, the New York 
Times (August 3, 19C0) cites the 1916 reso¬ 


lution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. In the same editorial, It is alleged 
that the United States Senate, in voting 66 
to 15. to accord some help to the people of 
Spain, Is going against the almost universal 
condemnation of the present Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment throughout the democratic world. 
Summarizing the reasons which led to a 
favorable vote In a thoroughly democratic 
body, the editors of the Times claim that 
these may be based on the premise that 
Spain Is anti-Communlst and that it has 
great strategic value from a military stand¬ 
point. Then the readers of the Times and, 
presumably, the Members of our Congress 
are admonished that it would be extraor¬ 
dinarily shortsighted If now we fought com¬ 
munism with fascism as an ally. 

If, as the Times rightly contends, it is vital 
for Americans to keep in mind that the 
enemy In our century Is totalitarianism, 
whether it take the form of communism or 
fascism, then we must continue to be on 
our guard with respect to the Marxist totali¬ 
tarian, Joslp Broz-Tito, who has shown 
somewhat less respect for fundamental hu¬ 
man rights than the present head of the 
Spanish state. It is a policy of calculated 
risk or a deliberate gamble when we bolster 
up a totalitarian regime, whose dictator or¬ 
dered our brave American airmen shot out of 
the skies over Marxist Yugoslavia, whereas 
the same intellectuals, who applaud the 
slightest rapprochement with the totalitarian 
lefl, throw up their hands in pious horror 
when n gesture of friendship Is attempted 
with a Snaiilsh military dictatorship which, 
uccording to the highest United States offi¬ 
cials in Madrid during World War II. treated 
our people with fairness and loyalty. 

Can it be that the editors of the Times 
did not study the full text of the discus¬ 
sion in the United States Senate on August 1, 
1950? The question is relevant because, in 
that debate, the most powerful reason, sub¬ 
mitted by proponents of the loan, was based 
upon a passage (p. 19) of Admiral William 
D. Leahy’s book, I Was There. According 
to the Judgment of the wartime adviser 
of our late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the evidence suggested that the Spanish 
Chief of State, while desiring to appear neu¬ 
tral in the war, really w^as on the side of 
the Allies. This testimony, coupled with 
the fact that the Judiciary is independent 
throughout Spain, furnish solid grounds for 
for concluding that the present administra¬ 
tion there, although dictatorial, should not 
be characterized, in fairness, as either 
Fu.sCi.st or totalitarian. 

As Father Edgar R. Smothers, S. J., pointed 
out in the Times (May 20, 1949) the Span¬ 
ish Government “har. always acknowledged 
that the state is for man, not man for the 
state; that besides the proper rights of tem¬ 
poral governments there are Inalienable 
rights of persons, families and social groups; 
that there is an ultimate source of till rigiits 
In the divine law, which transcends all 
human governments put together.” AH citi¬ 
zens who have analyzed the magnificent ad¬ 
dress which Congressman Absaham Mui.ter 
of Now York matte on the floor of the House 
of Repre.scntRtlves know that, in his sub¬ 
mission (Jan. 24, 1950) the rights of con¬ 
science are respected in the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula. The Senators. Democratic and Repub¬ 
lican, who led the fight for Spanish friend¬ 
ship, were aware of the facts reported by 
Representative Mxjlter. 

With reference to the 1946 attitude of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
It Is a matter of record that our own State 
Department has been obliged to admit, with 
the editors of the Times, that the attempted 
ostracism of a great nation has failed. The 
bulk of the democratic world agrees: Brazil* 
one of our best friends In the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, twice took the initiative to reverse 
a bankrupt attitude. Almost two-thirds of 
the General Assembly were rallied to sup- 
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port the good-neighbor move. Next Sep¬ 
tember, our own delegation, at long last, 
is expected to keep the pledge made by Sec¬ 
retary of State Diean Acheson to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. This is demo¬ 
cratic action: A recognition of the popular 
will as well as a response. In the words of 
House Majority Leader John W. McCormack, 
to “the national interests of the United 
States.” If and when the United States House 
of Representatives concurs with the Senate 
on the loan to Spain, it may serve as a hint 
to the United Nations that the free world 
can benefit by the cooperation of a number 
01 sovereign states that, up to the present, 
have been blackballed by the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps It would be good for the world or¬ 
ganization to F.ecuro a group of members that 
would live up to the obligations of the 
Charter. 

If I read history correctly, Spain did not 
rape Czechoslovakia: it was not Spain that 
wrought the brutal sovietlzatlon of Poland; 
It was not Spain that created Soviet China. 
And not even Mr. Jacob Malik has suggested 
that it was the Fascist beast, Spain, that must 
be considered the aggressor In Korea. In 
other words, some of us may be right in 
thinking that “time has passed since Pots¬ 
dam” and since Mr. Alger Hiss presided as 
Secretary General at San Francisco. Where¬ 
as the Times makes its case on the basis 
of an admittedly hopeless policy and an 
outmoded resolution, the Senate, over¬ 
whelmingly and democratically, has decided 
to Initiate a new ora of good will toward 
the people of Spain, in the light of right 
principles of international law and for the 
sake of our own security. 


Trygve Lic^s Attitude Toward the United 
States and Russia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “It’s America Versus Russia," 
from the Indianapolis Star of August 9, 
1950, indicating Trygve Lie’s stand in a 
show-down between Russia and America. 

There beinjr no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It’s America Versus Russia 

All doubt as to v/here Trygve Ijle stands 
In a showdown fight between Russia and 
America was dispelled ye.stcrday when the 
secretary of the United Nations showed hia 
hand in three astounding statements. Here 
they are from Mr. Lie’s own lips: 

1. *T am still convinced Russia wants 
peace.” 

2. “The United Nations should seat the 
Chinese Communists as representing China 
because they control the largest part of 
China.” 

3. "It will be up to the United Nations, 
not the United States, to say what happens 
after the North Koreans are driven back be¬ 
hind the thirty-eighth parallel.” 

How long v/lll it take America to wake up 
to what Trygve Lie Is doing as secretary of 
the United Nations? 

Recently Mr. Lie made a trip to Russia, 
ostensibly to try to work out a formula for 
peace. What was the result? He returned 
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to j^ew YorK and made an Impassioned plea 
to have Red China admitted to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Lie Insists, despite everything Russia 
has done during the last 3 years to stir up 
International turmoil, that the Russians 
want peace. Of course they want peace. At 
the price of making every American and 
every other citizen of a free country the ab¬ 
ject slave of the Red Politburo. Yet Mr. 
Lie pleads with the world to listen to Russia's 
plans for peace. 

For the last 6 weeks American boys have 
been dying in a war In Korea for which we 
were unprepared, To this day nobody un¬ 
derstands why President Truman reversed 
himself. General MacArthur, and the Joint 
Chief of Staff and got us Into this war. Into 
it up to our necks. And the United Nations 
hasn’t sent even a nurse. Janitor, or a street 
cleaner to aid American ground forces. How¬ 
ever, when an American counteroffensive is 
launched, Mr. Lie solemnly announces that 
It will be up to the United Nations (that is, 
Mr. Lie) to say whether we push the North 
Koreans back into Russia or stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

What more proof does our stupid, blind, 
inept, and faltering State Department want 
that Mr. Lie Is merely a stooge being used by 
Russia every day to confuse us and weaken 
our defense against the Red menace? 

And who Is the most vigorous supporter 
of this brazen Lie In the United Nations? 
You are right. None other than Eleanor 
Roosevelt. The same Eleanor, who when she 
was the First Lady of the land, helped, nour¬ 
ished, protected, end abetted such outright 
Beds as Hiss, Bridges, and Elsler. It was 
Franklin Roosevelt who at Tehran and Yalta 
made the deals with Stalin that have en¬ 
veloped us in the most dangerous mess ever 
confronting the United States. 

How much longer will the American people 
stay asleep to the danger that confronts us? 
How much longer will wo tolerate leadership 
in Washington that betrays us with a con¬ 
tinuous array of Hiss, Eisler, Coplon. Gold, 
Fuchs, and Bridges—not to mention other 
undisclosed Reds In the State Department? 

We cannot appease Stalin, although our 
State Department has been trying to do so 
for 6 years. We cannot even do business 
with Russia. We ought to refuse to give aid 
or funds to any nation that ships Russia 
so much as a single bug of salt. As Churchill 
says, “You cannot kill an octopus by clip¬ 
ping off its tentacles. You must cut its 
heart out.” That is the only thing that will 
slop the Communists. This is Armageddon. 
Either we are for a free world or we are 
for a world ruled by the Reds. 

America will win this fight with bold lead¬ 
ership, courage and clear vision. Or we will 
go down in humiliating surrender to the 
ruthless Reds. There Is no appeasement. 
The sooner we get leadership in Washington 
that understands this, the better. This la 
It. Either we win all or we lose all. 

And we will be carrying the fight almost 
single-handed. We have spent many billions 
trying to Influence nations and make friends 
abroad. But when the show-down came, 
how many friends had wo bought with our 
billions? How many nations sent planes and 
troops to Korea? They will always take our 
money, but they will let xis fight the bat¬ 
tles. 

It Is America versus Russia. And God have 
mercy on our souls If we don’t wake up and 
understand how tragically true this is. 

What can you do about It? Why, bombard 
Washington with demands that we quit lis¬ 
tening to the appeasing pleas of the Lies 
and Eleanors and the pinky cowards of pro¬ 
crastination. Demand that we start now and 
lose not a day or an hour In getting ready to 
meet the Red challenge. Demand that we 
make all other considerations, especially the 
fall election so close and dear to Mr. TYu- 
man’s heart, completely secondary to our 


x^atlonal survival. In other words, let's quit 
living In a rosy fog and begin to acquit our« 
selves as realistic Americans who are faced 
with the gravest danger in our whole na« 
tlonal history. 


World War Ill Hai Started 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN E.0’K0NSKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7,1950 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
statements below were made by me in 
1948. My record of warning the people 
and our Nation's leaders began in 1934. 
I did all I could to prevent world war 
m. I am one of the few here in Wash¬ 
ington wjfo was never duped by the Com¬ 
munists. 

Now everyone running for public of¬ 
fice or Congress is against communism. 
But where were they before Korea? 
They were strangely silent. Since 1934 
we have built Communist Russia into a 
monster with our money and materials. 
Those loud voices now were strangely 
silent during all those years. 

People In northern Wisconsin will re¬ 
member how in 1939 and 1940 I appeared 
everywhere I could to try to wake our 
our leaders to the danger of world com¬ 
munism. So I am no bandwagon climber 
on this issue. I was one of the few who 
saw the light long ago. 

That is why I voted for a 70-group 
Air Force as long as 4 years ago. But 
our leaders said we did not need it so we 
have very little Air Force. 

That is why I opposed the sabotaging 
of our Marine Corps, our Navy and Coast 
Guard. But our leaders said we did not 
need them, so we have not much of any 
preparedness. 

That is why I opposed billions of dol¬ 
lars of loose spending all over the world, 
much of which eventually got to Com¬ 
munist Russia. But our leaders said we 
must prove to the world how big-hearted 
we are. So Stalin got most of it in the 
end. 

That is why I voted against the silliest 
give-away program we have ever seen— 
throwing away our tanks and ships and 
planes to Irresponsible people and gov¬ 
ernments all over the world. Now we are 
caught short. But our leaders said we 
must make everybody happy. So we 
gave it away and have little left. 

That is why I supported a universal 
military-training program, because I 
knew some day we would wish we had it. 
But our leaders said “Stalin isn’t a bad 
fellow, it Is somebody behind him.” 

That is why my voice alone was lifted 
in protest way back in 1945 against the 
criminal appeasement of Stalin at Yalta. 
But our leaders said if we give Stalin 
enough he will get to like us. 

That is why, in 1945 and 1946, I ac¬ 
cepted the presidency of the World Bill 
of Rights Association, the presidency , of 
the American Anti-Communist Associa¬ 
tion, and directorship of the World 
League To Stop Communism. It was un¬ 


popular to talk against Russia then. 
Yet, I had the courage to do it. But our 
leaders said we must not do anything to 
make Stalin mad at us. 

That is why I voted for and supported 
the Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties to get the Communists off the Gov¬ 
ernment payroll. But our national lead¬ 
ers said “that is Just a red herring.” 

That is why I voted for the Mundt- 
Nixon bill to get all Communists to reg¬ 
ister, and prohibit the use of United 
States mails by them so that we could 
stop their traitorous work. But our na- 
tonal leaders said that interferes with 
freedom of speech. 

So, while our boys are dying In Korea 
to stop communism, we have 58,000 Com¬ 
munist agents in the United States. 
Sounds silly, does it not? But it is true. 

Yes, I am one of the very few who saw 
the light, and my vote never gave a gun 
or a nickel to Stalin. Too bad there were 
not enough of us here in Washington. 
We would not be in world war III if there 
had been more of a like frame of mind 
here. 


Organization for Security at Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CEGL R. KING 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, with unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include herein an editorial appearing in 
the Wilmington Press-Journal of July 
27, 1950; an editorial appearing in the 
Los Angeles Times of July 27, 1960; and 
a news story appearing in the Los An- 
gelCsS Times of July 26, 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to bring to 
the a- tention of the House of Repre- 
sentulives the fact that the Los Angclcs- 
Long Beach Harbor is the first port to 
be organized on a security basis for the 
present emergency. Spearheaded by 
Admiral Pi*ank D. Higbee, United States 
Coast Guard, retired, higlily skilled tech¬ 
nical men of the Los Angeles Harbor area 
have been forged into a force that can 
swing into action in case of war or any 
other emergency. Admiral Higbee and 
his associates are to be commended for 
this most excellent achievement which 
has been duly noted by the press. Rec¬ 
ognition of this achievement by the press 
appears in the editorials and news story 
which follow: 

[Prom the Wilmington (Calif.) Press-Journal 
of July 27, 1950 J 

Admiral Frank D. Higbee, United States 
Coast Guard, retired, security officer here 
during the early part of World War II, and 
currently captain of the port for the harbor 
department, this week earned another stripe 
and medal for being the first of the Nation's 
port officials to formulate a security force 
similar to that which operated this port 
during the last war. and similar to security 
forces which controlled operations in other 
American |x>rts during the period beginning 
in 1941 or thereabouts and continuing until 
hostilities ceased in 1945. 
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Admiral Higbee Is a man of action—not 
promises. He also Is a two-fisted gentleman 
who has Intestinal fortitude enough to call 
his shots and then stick by his guns. 

He should have been a fighting marine- 
hut, then, America has other fighters, too, 
like the admiral, and In other branches of 
our military. Bo we won’t qtiibble about this. 

The nice thing to know is that In emer* 
gencles the great Los Angeles Harbor has a 
gentleman at its helm in Admiral Higbee 
who Is capable, efficient, and a man of action 
and, best of all, a gentleman who won't take 
“guff” from anyone, big or little, influential, 
or Just a “Joe blow.” They all look alike to 
the admiral, and he treats them the same. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of July 27, 
19501 

Hardor Defense 

Civilian and Government elements at the 
harbor are to be commended for their fore¬ 
handed action in organizing a unit to work 
for the protection of that vital area. Indus¬ 
try, security organizations. Coast Guard, 
Army, and Navy Joined in the unit which 
will operate along lines developed during 
World War II. 

It la, of course, unnecessary to worry about 
an enemy fleet sailing into the Catalina 
Channel and shelling the port. An air bomb¬ 
ing attack also seems to be in the Indistinct 
future, but there are plenty of other means 
a determined enemy may use to Injure our 
harbor facilities. As the Korean affair de¬ 
velops, Los Angeles Harbor will continue to 
Increase in importance. 

This country was wonderfully free of 
enemy sabotage In the last war. The situ¬ 
ation is quite different now. Laxity in vigi¬ 
lance, hick of preparation, may result in 
incalculable damage being done the port. 

Likewise, uneconomic and uncoordinated 
operations can cause losses equally as dam¬ 
aging as subversive activity. 

[From the Los Angeles Times of July 26, 
10501 

Emergency Harbor Force Appointed 

Highly skilled technical men of the Los 
Angeles Harbor area have been forged into a 
skeleton force that can swing into action im¬ 
mediately in case of a war or other emer¬ 
gency. 

Announcement ol their appointments fol¬ 
lowed a meeting yesterday in Wilmington of 
40 representatives of industry, security or¬ 
ganizations, Coast Guard, Army, and Navy, 

Admiral Frank D. Higbee, USCG (retired), 
captain of the port, presided as head oi the 
harbor emergency force. 

A security pattern similar to that fol¬ 
lowed during World War II was outlined. 
And a belief was voiced by a number of lead¬ 
ers that a unified Identification procedure be 
set up In ca.se of emergency, with the unit 
cooperating with the FBI. 

SHIP HALTING DENIED 

Except for the skelton force of experts, the 
harbor emergency force planned no addi¬ 
tional action at the meeting. 

Rumors that foreign vessels were to be 
halted by the Coast Guard 3 miles offshore 
for Inspection by Customs and United States 
Public Health Service ofUciuls were branded 
false. 

Russell A. Williams, Deputy Collector of 
Customs; Capt. John Trebes, commandant 
of the Eleventh Const Guard District, and 
a Health Service official nil Joined in saying 
they had not heard of any such program. 

Jack Malseed, veteran oil terminal mana¬ 
ger, was appointed deputy commander of 
the harbor emergency force under Admiral 
Higbee. 

CROUP CHAIRMEN 

Chairmen of various groups pertaining to 
harbor facilities and security were named as 
follows; 


Arthur Woll, tank ships: William Har¬ 
rington, shipyards: Bert Hale, ships assist¬ 
ance; Orlo Peugh, Long Beach Harbor De¬ 
partment; John Flpps, small boats; Carl 
Morlblto, ship service; C. T. Solomon, ma¬ 
rine surveyors and underwriters; Commander 
E. H. Zecher, pilots, and Carl Sennema, tug¬ 
boats. 

Most of these appointees served in similar 
capacities during World War II. 


Rt. Rey. Msgr. Ottavio Silvestri 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH L PFEIFER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to exteijd my re¬ 
marks, I am inserting in the Record a 
translation from the New York Italian 
newspaper II Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano, Sunday, August 6,1950, relating to 
the death of Monsignor Silvestri, one of 
the best known priests in the diocese of 
Brooklyn. Monsignor Silvestri died last 
Saturday and was buried yesterday from 
the church he founded nearly 40 years 
ago. 

In the death of Monsignor Silvestri 
the people of my district have lost an 
Irreplaceable friend and leader. His 
death is felt deeply by all denominations. 
The results of his more than a half cen¬ 
tury of service to his God, his adopted 
country and community will never be 
forgotten. His eulogy is expressed in 
the article which follows far more beau¬ 
tifully than is within my power to put 
Into words: 

The Deat’t op the Very Reverend Mon- 

siONOR Ottavio Silvestri—H is Work For 

THE Emigrants 

GENERAL MOURNING 

Last night the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Ottavio Silvestri, beloved parish priest of 
the popular Church of San Giuseppe and 
founder of the Roman Catholic Church at 
186 Suydam Street, Brooklyn, rested his soul 
ill God. 

The news spread rapidly through the 
neighborhood where many lamilies of Ital¬ 
ian origin live and was received with vivid 
sorrow and regret. Monslgnor Silvestri was 
revered by all. Many women wept. 

Monsignor Silvestri had directed the im¬ 
portant parish with love and faith ever since 
the day on which the church was built in 
1921, and his apostlcshlp was an inspiration 
for all. 

He had not only dedicated himself whole¬ 
heartedly to the building of tha beautiful 
church, but also looked after the construc¬ 
tion of the rectory, the Important parochial 
school, the convent, the playground, and the 
community center, which is regarded as one 
of the best of the diocese of Brooklyn. 

The body may be viewed at the community 
center, which was so dear to him, and on 
Tuesday night will be carried Into the 
church. 

It Is requested not to send flowers; only 
mass offerings will be accepted. 

HIS WORK 

About 40 years ago the section of Suy¬ 
dam In Brooklyn was only tangled under¬ 
brush. Tangled were the roads, and tangled 
also were the souls of the Italian immigrants, 


desolate In the vastness of the land, left to 
themselves, scoffed at, miserable and lonely. 

But there came a man, a Christian priest, 
and settled in their midst. Prom that time 
on the underbrush began to sprout the first 
pallid flowers, and then, as the years went 
by, everything all around experienced a 
prodigious flowering: the souls, the work, and 
the Christian beauty. 

This priest, who bore the beautiful Latin 
name of Ottavio Silvestri, gave life to the 
parish of S. Giuseppe. Priest and founder 
of this Roman Catholic Church. The 
modest little church stands at 186 Suydam 
Street, and since the day it was founded, 
how much work, what miracles of self-de¬ 
nial, almost heroism, were performed in 
order to give new courage, more real faith 
to this mass of workers. But from that day 
on the name of this vigilant apostle of the 
Catholic Church was spoken with love, with 
reverence, by thousands of emigrants who 
sensed in him a token of the old country 
which they discovered In him with the deep- 
seated affection of the native of the moun¬ 
tain nr the plains. His name was on the 
lips of the young and the old. of the good, 
and also of those who had gone astray, to 
whom he always lent a hand, ready to help, to 
ease a pain, to forgive, Just as Christ had 
once forgiven man. 

The years rolled by fast, but the work was 
Immense and the time passed swiftly and 
then the jear of 1947 arrived which marked 
a date brilliant with glory for the parish of 
the church of 8. Gouseppe—60 years of 
apostleship, a mark of holiness stamps his 
everyday action, a deep well of good works 
which neither man nor time can easily drain. 

But on that festive day, the praise of his 
people, delirious with enthusiasm, surpassed 
all limits, and the reverance and admiration 
ol the sacerdotes and high prelate.^ and per¬ 
sons from every flold of human endeavor told 
him that the seed profusely sown In 40 years 
of Indescribably hard work had not been 
sown In vain. 

Monslgnor Silvestri was the soldier of 
Christ who for many long years knew how to 
light the good fight, ho was the wise and 
noble leader of souls, who knew how to guide, 
through thick and thin, the legions of Chris¬ 
tians who trusted him, toward a goal which 
surpasses any earthly Interest; he was the 
master who always knew how to inscribe. In¬ 
culcate, and maintain In the hearts of his 
believers, firmly and unshaken, the teachings 
Which Christ had sealed with his blood. 

To the mind of the young Levlte the grave 
end impelling social and religious problems 
which the mass emigration of Italians to 
America presented at the beginning of this 
century were nothing new. Especially In the 
large metropolis of the East, where the big¬ 
gest stream of our emigration flowed, it was 
profoundly felt to be the huaines.s of the 
priests of the disposition, of the apostolic 
caliber of Monslgnor Silve.strl. 

In those days the Italian emigration pre¬ 
sented the most discouraging and miserable 
picture in the history of the movement, or 
displacement of masses of people in search 
for work. 

llie governments occupied with other 
problems could not, or did not know how to, 
find time to occupy themselves with this 
grave and complex social and political prob¬ 
lem, whose solution must necessarily have 
grave and important repercussions uiion the 
economic and civil life of the country. To 
relieve this astonishing negligence, this 
shameful negligence, help came from tJie 
great mother, the Catholic Church, which 
with generous solicitude and manifesting its 
truest, inherent, universality searched in the 
realm of the mind for moans with which to 
relieve that which so unfortunately warps 
the minds of and keeps poor our emigrants. 

And what did Monslgnor Silvestri do in 
those days when our people wandered all 
over the world and presented the most mis- 
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erable Bpectacle which can possibly be pre« 
sen ted by an amorphous mass, without disci¬ 
pline, without protection, and without faith? 

He was precisely the product of that an¬ 
cestral faith of the force, resistance, courage, 
perseverance, complete Ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage, history, customs, traditions of a na¬ 
tion known only by name. Added to all this 
was that sense of diffidence, doubt, animosity, 
and contempt for everything Italian. 

Monslgnor Sllvestri dedicated practically 
all the better part of his life to the welfare 
of the Italians. He sowed on sand and made 
corn grow in sand, he sowed on stone and 
among the stones there were plants and blos¬ 
soms too. Ho made one of the poorest par¬ 
ishes into one of the most important in the 
United States. 


Government Control* 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker. Mr. Al¬ 
bert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, appeared before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the United 
States Senate a few days ago and gave 
his views and the views of his organiza¬ 
tion with reference to Government con¬ 
trols. I think the readers of the Con¬ 
gressional Record would be interested in 
what Mr. Goss had to say on this timely 
and important matter. 

The following is the statement that 
Mr. Goss made and to which I refer: 
Testimony of Albert S. Goss, Master, the 

National Grange, on S. .S936 Before the 

Senate Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee, July 26, 1050 

1. The brief time allotted to di.‘5cuss bo 
far-reachliig a bill precludes doing more 
than prcaont two or three recommenda¬ 
tions which we consider most Important, 

2. In time of emergency it Is often neces¬ 
sary for democracies to Increase the power 
of their executive officers in order to make 
quick decisions and quick action possltale. 
Thus, the Government becomes fartlier re¬ 
moved from the control of the people. The 
control of the Federal Government by the 
people is not exercised by the election of a 
President once in 4 years, but rather by the 
election of their Representatives in Cun- 
gre.ss. Usually the President is elected on a 
very few major issues, sometimes a single 
issue. Many of these are of transient im¬ 
portance. On the other hand, the Members 
of the Congress are elected for the purpose 
of representing the people of their district.^ 
on every Issue which arises, and the very 
life of a true democracy depends on keeping 
the control of governmental policy in the 
hands of the people’s constitutional 
representatives. 

3. In time of emergency speed and ability 
to make quick decisions are needed, but the 
counsel of the people's representatives is 
also needed. Congress can provide ade¬ 
quately for speed and quick decisions with¬ 
out surrendering Its refiponslbllltles and 
without placing In the Judgment of one 
man absolute powers over the economic life 
of the Nation. He might be the ablest man 
in the Nation, but the problems confront¬ 
ing the President in a defense emergency 
are so extremely complex that Congress has 
no right to assume that any one man can 
meet them without adequate aid. The people 
have every right to expect that Congress will 
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provide sufficient aid and at the same time* 
maintain adequate control of those powers 
upon which their freedom depends. 

4. The bill under consideration gives the 
President almost complete powers over our 
economic life for a period of 2 years. No 
matter how many mistakes might be made, 
or how serious they might be, only by a pro¬ 
cedure almost equivalent to impeachment 
could those powers be retrieved, and then 
possibly too late to prevent Irreparable 
damage. The powers might be wisely ad¬ 
ministered in Bome respect and poorly ad¬ 
ministered in others, In which case Con¬ 
gress would bo practically helpless to correct 
the weakness, no matter how glaring it 
might be. 

5. On the other hand, quick decisions and 
quick action, where action Is needed, must 
not be subjected to the slow processes of 
congressional deliberation. We deem the 
present situation so serious that all practical 
fiteps should be taken without delay to 
mobilize our full economic strength to meet 
any emergency which may occur. Events 
may soon develop which Justify the imme¬ 
diate exercise of any one or most of the 
powers conferred in the bill. Even more 
power to ration supplies at the consumer 
level and to control prices and wages may 
be needed. With two or three exceptions, 
which we will point out, we think it probably 
wise to grant the President most of the 
powers contained in the bill, if and only If, 
adequate safeguards are provided so that the 
Congress is kept in touch with the situa¬ 
tion at all times; so that mistakes may be 
promptly corrected; and so that limitations 
may he provided where powers are not 
wisely used. 

6. Many costly mistakes made during and 
since World War II could have been avoided 
If the representatives of the peoi)le had been 
consulted. These are still fresh in our 
minds, and should serve as a warniJig not 
to depend almost entirely on the Judgment 
of one man, but rather to provide for ade¬ 
quate consultation and the sharing of the 
responsibility by the Congress. 

7. We believe this can be accomplished 
without sacrificing In any respect the power 
for quick deCLslons and quick action by pro¬ 
viding two amendments to the bill. 

8. First, we would recommend that there 
be established a bipartisan Joint Security 
Committee of eight members, four to be se¬ 
lected from each House. It should be the 
purpose In the selection of the members of 
this Joint Security Committee to give major 
consideration to the experience, the capacity, 
and the trustworthiness of those selecled, 
without regard to their seniority or commit¬ 
tee position. To accomplish this it is sug¬ 
gested that, by caucus, the majority and 
minority parties in each Hou.so each select 
two members, and that the eight members 
so selected be confirmed by two-thlrds vote 
of each House, thus putting a firm stamp of 
approval upon them. Any member Bhould 
bo i\unovable by a two-thlrds vote of the 
House of which he Is a Member. 

9. This Joint Security Committee should 
act as an advisory committee to the Presi¬ 
dent, and the powers conferred upon the 
President in this bill should be exercisable 
only after he has consulted with the Joint 
Security Committee with reference to them. 
TTie committee should be constantly avail¬ 
able throughout the life of the emergency. 
The President’s hands should not be tied by 
any requirement that the committee assent 
to his action. However, the committee 
should know what Is going on except In one 
type of case, when, in the Judgment of the 
President, the military security of the Na¬ 
tion demands complete secrecy. It is 
thought, however, that with men thus se* 
lected for this position of trust, such cases 
would be rare. The Joint Security Commit¬ 
tee should make to the Congress such reports 


and recommendations as it determines are 
Justified. 

10. Thus, the Congress would continuously 
work with the President in carrying the heavy 
war responsibilities, while leaving to him tho 
right to make decisions after the benefit of 
conference with the representatives of tho 
people. 

11. The second amendment should be to 
provide that the Congress by Joint resolution 
might withdraw or modify any one of the 
powers granted. 

12. With such safeguards, much broader 
powers could safely be granted to the Presi¬ 
dent than if there were no such safeguards. 
Without some such amendments, wo believe 
practically every title of the bill would need 
very careful study, with many revisions, be¬ 
cause of the possibility of the serious conse¬ 
quences which might easily arise from the 
unwise exercise of the extremely broad powers 
provided In it. 

13. We wish to comment on two sections 
specifically. Section 412 would serve no use¬ 
ful purpose and should be deleted. Its solo 
purpose Is to place in tho President’s hands 
power to prevent Inflation in the price of a 
few commodities of which the Government 
holds a supply. It authorizes their sale at 
the support price Instead of at 106 percent 
of the support price plus carrying charges as 
under existing law. There can bo no danger 
of an inflated price as long as Government 
stocks can be sold at less than parity. That 
Is already provided in existing law. The pro¬ 
posed provision abandons the whole parity 
concept and establishes an uncertain support 
level as a fair market for farmers. It is tho 
opening wedge for possible roll-backs which 
proved completely unworkable during the 
days of OPA. When the support price and 
the sales price ere the same, no private dealer 
could enter the market, with the result that 
Government trading would soon bo substi¬ 
tuted for private operations. The very fact 
that such a futile and unworkable provision 
should be proposed demonstrates clearly the 
need the President has for consultation with 
representatives of the Congress. 

14. Section 411 deals with a highly tech¬ 
nical subject which has had extensive study 
by the Committees of Agriculture. We feel 
that this section should also bo deleted and 
a new bill covering this section alone should 
be introduced and referred to the Committee 
on A'-ri'k'v»lture, because we believe that limi¬ 
tations should be provided to avoid the possi¬ 
bility ol costly errors. 

15. Summing up, we recommend the dele¬ 
tion of sections 411 and 412. We believe the 
bill provides a daneerous delegation of powers 
xinless a Joint Security Committee of the 
Congress to confer with tho President is cre¬ 
ated, leaving him freedom of action, but pro¬ 
viding advice and counsel so that our demo¬ 
cratic processes may be preserved and put to 
practical use. 


Understanding the Russians 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KQN. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am including as part of my re¬ 
marks an address delivered by Arthur 
Pruden Coleman, president of Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Pa., entitled 
“Understanding the Russians." I com¬ 
mend this excellent speech to all Mem¬ 
bers of this body. It was delivered on 
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June 25 at Monesscn» Pa., on the seven¬ 
tieth anniversary of the participation of 
women in the Polish National Alliance. 
It follows; 

Priendfl, as we celebrate our national In¬ 
dependence Day in this peaceful and IdylUo 
retrent, the news that comes to us from the 
outside world is frightening indeed. At last, 
It seems, we are beginning to reap the whlrl- 
\/lnd we sowed the seeds of at Yalta and 
Potsdam. The crisis comes in the Far East. 
But the seeds of this crisis were sown in 
Europe. The cloud *'no bigger than a man’s 
hand'* from W'hich this tempest has grown 
first took form in Europe, on the very ter¬ 
ritory from which the ancestors of you xny 
listeners once emigrated. The misguided 
policy which has led us to the Korean clash 
was begotten by our State Department for 
eastern Europe. Now its liquidation is seen 
In Korea, but only its liquidation, not its 
origins. The origins were in eastern Emope, 
In Korea all the errors of judgment with 
respect to the peoples of central and eastern 
Europe have come together In one awful cul¬ 
mination, and brought us to the brink of war. 

Yes. the Korean crisis is the fruit of oiir 
policy as a nation with xespect to the peoples 
of central and eastern Europe. What has 
that policy been, and what is it still today? 
Let the man who was one of Its chief archi¬ 
tects tell you. Let George Kcnnan, one of 
the master minds of our State Department, 
define that policy. 

In an address delivered recently before the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University, 
and now reprinted In shortened form In the 
June 26 issue of the New Republic maga¬ 
zine, Kennan gives us a clear expos6 of our 
State Department’s policy. Understanding 
the Russians,” Kennan’s address Is called, 
and this title, In mockery, I have taken from 
him as the title of my rwn address to you 
today. 

As we read Kennan's words, we are at 
once brought up sharp, for here. In clearest 
terms, is a confirmation of our worst sus¬ 
picions. In clear outltne-^and coming from 
such a source It can certainly be taken as 
official—we have the pattern of thinking 
that has prevailed In our State Department 
for at least 6 years now. Here we have the 
policy analyzed that has brought us by one 
false stop after another to our present dead¬ 
lock with the Soviet Union and, specifically, 
to the Korean crisis. 

Kennan's statement Is, first of all, a mas¬ 
terpiece of omlSBlon and evasion. It Is a 
plain sldeetepplng of the central issue In our 
dealings with the Soviet Union. The cen¬ 
tral Issue in those dealings should properly 
be the question of the races other than the 
Russians who are now held In bondage with¬ 
in the Soviet orbit. Kennan has not a sin¬ 
gle word to say on this l.s8ue. 

Aa everyone who has studied history 
knows, Russian foreign policy has since the 
time of Peter the Great had a single fixed 
idea driving It forward. That idea Is that 
the Russian state cannot fulfill its de.stiny, 
cannot even, in fact, exist as a slate, 
until and unless It embraces within Its 
sphere of influence all the Slavic branches. 
This means not only the orthodox Slavs of 
Serbia and Bulgaria, whose culture has the 
same roots as the Russian, but also the 
western Slavs—^Poles, Ukrainians. Slovaks. 
Lusations, Czechs—^whose cultxue, along 
with our own, derives wholly or, as in the 
case of the Ukrainians In part, from Rome. 

This fixed idea of Russian policy, this idea 
that never changes though the centuries 
elapae, Is never once mentioned by Kennan 
In his address before the Russian Institute. 
In complete silence this spokesman for our 
State Department passes over the aspect of 
Russian thinking that is at once most central 
and at the same time most crucial for us 
In our relations with the U. 6. S. R. 


From the policy which I have referred to 
above, the Russians have never, X repeat, de¬ 
viated in all the centuries. At times they 
have been able merely to Inch forward In 
the direction of its realisation. At other 
times they have gone forward to their goal 
with leaps and bounds. The latter we have 
seen them do in our own time, and with the 
sanction of our own Btate I>epartment. 

Yet nowhere. In his whole address, as re¬ 
ported in the New Republic, does this 
spokesman for our Nation’s policy at any 
time, either directly or by implication, once 
refer to thie fixed Idea of the Russian policy. 

What Kennan does do, on the other hand, 
is spend long paragraphs in an effort to show 
us why we as Americans must be patient and 
tolerant and infinitely forbearing with the 
Soviet Union. Kennan is. of course, as a pa¬ 
triotic American, against communism. But 
despite this, his plea turns out almost as an 
apology for communism, as he urges us. the 
American public, to be endlessly patient with 
the evils of communism. The Russians, 
Kennan argues, have suffered so long and so 
bitterly through the centuries; have pa¬ 
tience, you Americans, with their struggles 
upward. They lived for so long, these Rus¬ 
sians, Kennan says, In archaic darkness and 
Intolerance, forgive them now. Be tolerant 
with the Soviet system, he tries to persuade, 
and help the Russian people as they strive 
to emancipate themselves, ever so painfully, 
from the grip of ancient usage and symbols. 
Never forget, this official of ours urges, that 
in the Russian people there is Immense 
good, Immense faith in humanity, and a 
profound belief In certain abstractions such 
as decency, honesty, kindliness, and loyalty. 

Of course, Kennan is right. Of course, 
we must be patient with the Russian people 
and pity them as they rise from the darkness 
of the past. But what about the people who 
are the victims of the Russians—the people 
who are slaves today—because they stand in 
the way of the realization of Russia's ancient 
and fixed Idea? What about expending a 
little patience on them—a Utile effort In 
order to understand their point of view? 
What about a little pity for their fate—the 
more so as they are, culturally, our brothers 
born? 

It is here that we find the terrible and 
tragic fallacy underlying Kennan’s smooth 
reasoning. In all the dealings of our Btate 
Department for the last 8 years and more the 
effects of this fallacy are seen. Dally we 
have been led, by this cruel and unsound 
reasoning on the part of our officials, deeper 
and deeper into the abyss, ever and ever 
further on the road, not of understanding 
the Russians but, actually, of utterly and 
completely misunderstanding them. 

Kennan wants us to understand the Rus¬ 
sians. Yet he, and other officials like him, 
have consistently misunderstood them, for 
they have evaded, as we have said, the prin¬ 
cipal issue in Russia’s thinking with respect 
to the outside world. ITiey have side-stepped 
the central matter of Russia’s relations with 
the rest of the Slav world. These other Slavs, 
Russia has always considered her own legiti¬ 
mate prey. Yet, in all Kennan’s address, 
there is no mention whatsoever of this. In 
his tender and nostalgic concern for the Rus¬ 
sian people—among whom he has spent much 
time and whom, understandably, he loves— 
this State Department spokesman has per¬ 
mitted himself to forget the very existence 
of at least half a dozen peoples. In his 
sympathy for one race he has shown himself 
willing to throw half a dozen races straight 
to the wolves. 

This is the great and tragic fallacious 
premise on which all our foreign policy for at 
least 6 years has been built. Russia’s fixed 
idea of absorbing the other Slavs has been 
whitewashed. It has been accepted as in¬ 
evitable, and its manipulators—the most 
skillful diplomats in the world—have been 


given the green light. Poles and Czechs, 
Slovaks. Ukrainians, and other Slavs of Latin 
orientation, have been viewed as proper ma¬ 
terial for Communist-Stalinist exploitation. 
This is putting it brutally, but truthfully; 
nevertheless, this is the way the State De¬ 
partment, in its heart, really feels about the 
matter. 

As long Bgo as in 1930 I saw with my own 
eyes the origins of this policy. In the sum¬ 
mer of that year I was in Warsaw when the 
Sherwood Eddy party came through on its 
way back from the Soviet Union. The mem¬ 
bers of the party were all leaders of American 
life. Perhaps the most conspicuous of the 
group, both because of his height and his 
high position, was the Honorable Francis B. 
Sayre, who figured recently In the news in 
connection with the Alger Hiss case. The 
Eddy group was rapturous In Its praise of 
what was then called the great experiment 
and full of the wonders of the new gospel. 
The lecture on Polish culture which Paul 
Super, as director of the Polish YMOA, had 
arranged for the party in Warsaw was listened 
to politely but with pleasant unbelief and 
often downright skepticism. Only the para¬ 
dise to the east captured the imaginations 
of the party and they had no patience with 
the slow evolution going on in other coun¬ 
tries. 

It was then that the nefarious policy we 
have been following ever since 1944 got its 
start. In the early thirties Americans by the 
carload made the great pilgrimage to the Red 
god in Moscow, and all too many of the pil¬ 
grims came away captivated. It was a great 
trip, every minute of It guaranteed enjoy¬ 
able by a well-drilled army of modern Potem¬ 
kins, and those who took pert in It were all 
too often deceived. All too many have looked 
back to those days with nostalgia ever since. 

Kennan and his associates in the Btate 
Department are victims of that old mood, 
which saw everything that transpired in the 
Soviet Union as good, or, In the light of his¬ 
tory, forgivable. Toward the Soviet Union 
they wear blinders, and refuse to see things 
as they really are. Mainly, they take no 
cognizance of the central purpose of Soviet 
policy—the fixed Idea of which I have spoken. 

So our officials go on telling us: Forgive 
the Communists, and pity them. Be patient 
with Stalinism. Look with tolerance and 
forgiveness on the new, Red Czardoin that 
has replaced the White. Do not be disturbed 
when this new terror far outstrips the old 
Romanov terror in spreading its tentacles 
about the Slavs of the west. 

It is a dreadful thing to have to report 
the above. We who are familiar with east¬ 
ern and central Europe know how desper¬ 
ately fallacious the advice is. We know that 
the Red Czardom of Stalin is infinitely more 
dangerous to the world than the White 
Czardom ever was. As a people we Ameri¬ 
cans had no use for that, because by tradi¬ 
tion we are against hereditary absolutism In 
any form. But with Stalinism; ah. here we 
do not even recognize the danger, much less 
combat It. Here we are childish and gullible. 
Be patient with the Rod Czardom, our offi¬ 
cials counsel, even forgive its brutalities. 
Not only that: Some even go so far as to see in 
Stalinism a great force for good. Some are 
urging that Stalinism is playing the role of 
deliverer in the case of such peoples as tho 
Poles and Ukrainians, Slovaks, and Czechs. 
Dally X read statements in the American 
press to the effect that these branches of the 
great Slav family naturally belong inside the 
Stalinist empire. 

Understand the Soviet Union, Kennan ex¬ 
horts. To which Z reply; We understand 
the Red Czardom only to well. Poles and 
Ukrainians, Czechs. Slovaks, and the other 
Slavs understood the policy of their neighbor 
centuries before our State Department of¬ 
ficials were born. It is rather into a com¬ 
plete misunderstanding of Soviet policy and 
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IdeaU that these officials have led us. It la 
high time the tide was checked, and the 
oflicially created misunderstanding reversed. 

Do not lose heart. The tide can be turned. 
The English element in our population has 
long been the dominant and most numer¬ 
ous, and in consequence we have, as a Nation, 
pursued a consistently pro-English policy. 
From this we may deduce that, as the Slavic 
element becomes larger, ae it assumes greater 
and greater responsibility in public aflairs, 
we may gradually see our Nation entering 
upon a course more favorable to the Slavic 
nations. Favorable, that is. not alone to the 
largest of the Slav peoples, the Russians, but 
to the smaller nations as well, in the spirit 
of Woodrow Wilson. Slowly we shall forge 
ahead, if only the whirlwind now loose in 
Korea, which had its source in eastern Eu¬ 
rope, does not prove too great lor us to cope 
with short of a general cataclysm. 

Wo must hang onto the thought that, in 
the long run, justice does prevail. We must 
not give up, but keep fighting, in the hope 
that, at long last, we may have a part in 
seeing that Justice is done in the heartland 
of Europe, among the peoples of Poland and 
all the other countries, tragically located, be¬ 
tween the German sphere and the Soviet 
Union. 


My Second Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Anoust 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record 
the article, My Second Life, by Stephen 
L. Debalta, of Washinijton. D. C.. which 
appeared in the August 1950 issue of 
Life and Health. 

Mr. Debalta was born on the shores 
of the Black Sea, and studied in Franco. 
While still an underKraduato at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, he became the younsest 
editorial assistant of the great French 
statesman, Georges Clemcnceau. After 
receiving his bachelor's degree, he de¬ 
voted himself to work on the French 
dally, Le Figaro. Coming to the United 
States on an exploratory visit, love at 
first sight prompted him to apply to 
Uncle Sam for adoption. Thanks to his 
knowledge of English, Mr. Debalta had 
no trouble carving for himself a United 
States newspaper career. Less than a 
year after he landed, his first byline 
feature appeared in the New York Times. 
The late Melville Stone of the Associ¬ 
ated Press entrusted him with assign¬ 
ments in Europe on two different occa¬ 
sions. In 1938, while editor and pub¬ 
lisher of a Long Island weekly news¬ 
paper, he was stricken with cancer. Still 
convalescing from the operation which 
left him without a larynx, but deter¬ 
mined to overcome all handicaps, he took 
a job on the night shift in the New York 
Times editorial department. At pres¬ 
ent, Mr. Debalta is a member of the Na¬ 
tional Press Club and an active news 
writer on the Washington political scene. 
He contributes to several dailies and 


magazines, covering Capitol Hill and the 
White House. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My Second Litk—A Message or Faith and 
Hope 

(By Stephen L. Debalta) 

•‘Operator, I am calling New York, Academy 
2-1443—Please be patient. Don’t yell at 
me; I have heard you.” 

Par from resenting the angry rebuke of 
the Senate press gallery switchboard operator, 
I felt rather amused. To accuse one totally 
bereft of vocal cords of yelling seems no less 
preposterous than to suspect a blind man of 
being a peeping Tom. 

Twelve years ago my voice box was care¬ 
fully removed and deposited in a Jar of alco¬ 
hol. One spring morning I was Informed 
that I had a pimple on my vocal cords, and 
that my larynx would have to come o\it. 
When pressed for an explanation, the surgeon 
whispered sympathetically, “My boy. you 
have drawn a bad number; it’s cancer,” 

In those days cancer was not as popular or 
as publicized as it now is. It was spoken of 
only In hushed tones, as if it bore the stigma 
of a shameful Infection that the French so 
discreetly designate as maladlo honteusc. 
Moi cover, patients were seldom. If ever, told 
outright what was In store for them, as quite 
often the shock of the diagnosis alone was 
more fatal than the disease. 

As I reached instinctively for a cigarette, 
the addict’s ultimate resort in moments of 
mental stress, it suddenly dawned on me 
that alter all excessive smoking may have 
largely, if not altogether, contributed to my 
predicament, and what until a few hours 
ago procured me an Imaginary feeling of 
beatific relaxation became all of a sudden 
K suicidal vice. 

A few days later I entered the operating 
room with the confident assurance that the 
miracle of modern surgery would work won¬ 
ders for me and that, blessed with a strong 
heart and Immune from the alcoholic blight, 
I would come out victorious in my fight lor 
survival. 

After my nicotine-soaked larynx was re¬ 
moved, 1 woke up about 12 hours Inter with 
a throat slashed wide open and a gust of 
wind wheezing from under the bandages 
every time I made an attempt to say some¬ 
thing. It took my numbed mind quite a 
while before I realized that, even worse oif 
than n deaf-mute, I could not utter u human 
sound. 

When discharged from the hospital 2 weeks 
later, I faced the world as a total newcomer, 
or a reincarnation of my former self, resolved 
to begin life anew, and above all, to discover 
some means of communicating witli my 
fellow men. 

I entered Into what I am pleased to look 
upon as my second life. 

I was told that somewhere in downtown 
New York there was an institution dedicated 
to the task of making people speak. My In- 
lormant directed me to the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders, founded and presided 
over by Dr. Jnmes Sonnelt Orecne. With 
pencil and pad in hand I approached the 
miracle man, who, like Balaam, of Biblical 
fame, could make even a dumb animal talk. 

The doctor’s first stern command was 
•‘Throw away this pencil and pad.” Having 
thus surrendered my only means of com¬ 
municating with the outside world, I feared 
I would have to learn the Intricate sign 
language of the deaf-mutes, certain that my 
clumsy fingers would totally fall me. I was 
much relieved when I found out that I could 
be trained to produce noises by contracting 
the muscles of xny diaphragm, forcing the 
air out through my esophagus, and then 
molding the words with my Ups as when the 
sound normally originates in the larynx. 


It took me three endless months and a long 
spell of abdominal pain before 1 succeeded 
In squeezing out some weird noises that I 
shaped Into syllables. Dame Nature allied 
herself with the teaching staff of Dr. Greene’s 
oratorlum, and when I graduated at the end 
of 6 months, I was an accomplished speaker, 
ready to join the soapbox brigade of pre¬ 
election campaign spellbinders. 

Except for the fact that my esophageal 
voice docs not possess the pleasing modula¬ 
tion of a professional tenor or baritone, it 
serves my purpose, and I am able to make 
myself well understood by anyone willing to 
listen to me at close quarters and even over 
the vast network of the long-distance tele¬ 
phone. For practical demonstration pur¬ 
poses I have spoken several times Into a 
microphone, and, thanks to radio amplifying 
powers, my speech was not only distinct but 
very loud. 

I have thus overcome the principal handi¬ 
cap with which the laryngectomy—the re¬ 
moval of my vocal cords—left me, and more 
fortunate in certain respects than a cripple 
whose legs have been amputated. I am, to 
all appearances, a normal human being, sus¬ 
pected by the average uninformed man on 
the street of being ofilicted with nothing 
more serious than chronic hoarseness. 

The will to live and the faith In the su¬ 
premacy of mind over matter carried mo 
through the first and most critical phase of 
my Illness, giving me the moral stamina to 
face an extremely hazardous operation and 
a painful, protracted convalescence after¬ 
ward. 

The uphill fight for rehabilitation that 
ensued when I was ready to resume my place 
in society was a further test of the strength 
each and every one of us draws from u firm 
belief in man’s mission on this earth. 

Self-pity was always abhorrent to me and 
sympathy inspired by physical handicaps has 
a humlllRting taint, even when sincere and 
S]>oiitaneou8. I discovered in the course of 
xny long road to normalcy that in order to 
leave physical shortcomings unnoticed you 
most first believe that you are no different 
from your neighbor and then act accordingly. 

In many Instances I could have considered 
my voice deficiency ns an insurmountable 
obstacle, even In my career as a writer, In 
winch the written word has precedence over 
speech. Very often I am called upon to have 
loin; toufcrences and discussions with editors 
and jiublishers, and have never yet failed to 
Bland my ground as If I were physically their 
equal. Gradually I have grown so oblivious 
of the scars with which the dread Cilseaso 
left me that not Infrequently I wax impa¬ 
tient with people who do not grasp at once 
the meaning of my muffled sounds. 

The wisdom I have gathered during the 
chastising transition from my former life 
Into my present regenerated existence gives 
me an irresistible urge to tell my story to all 
comers and to proclaim over the rooftops the 
need for every one of us to cultivate these 
two Indispensable virtues—faith and hope— 
faith In man’s immortal destiny and hope 
In the ultimate triumph of the spirit over 
the passing Ills of his physical body. Coxir- 
age can conquer calamity. 


The World Criiis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following address 
of Gov. lliomas E. Dewey at the annual 
convention of the New York State Feder¬ 
ation of Labor, Monday, July 31, 1950, 
broadcast nationally over the facilities 
of the American Broadcasting System: 

THE World Crisis 

A distinguished friend sat at my desk the 
other day and said. ‘1 was In France at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Not 
until that lateful hour did the Government 
mobilize its full armed strength and call for 
full conversion to war production. The 
leaders of the opposition made appropriate 
statements supporting the Government. 
France was belatedly ready to work and 
fight, and she lost.** 

**1 have a horrible feeling.** he said, **tbat 
the whole world is now in the position I 
lived through In France 11 years ago.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that man was right. 
The people of France had been concentrat¬ 
ing on their own individual welfare. When 
they did mobilize, they had neither the 
weapons, the trained leaders, nor the na¬ 
tional determination which flows from fac¬ 
ing reality. There was a failure to under¬ 
stand the true nature of the desperate strug¬ 
gle that faced them until it was too late and 
black totalitarianism had engulfed them. 

Zn my solemn judgment, the free world 
stands in slmUar peril today. The threat is 
Immediate, urgent, and perhaps desperate. 

My purpose in speaking to you today Is to 
say, with all the earnestness at my com¬ 
mand, that we of the free world must wake 
up and realize today the true nature of the 
onslaught against us by a new and more 
powerful totalitarianism. We must face 
reality if we ore to survive. 

Eleven years ago, there was no single ag¬ 
gressive power controlling one-third of all 
the people of the world. In fact, the shoe 
was on the other foot. Germany. Italy, and 
Japan together had only a tenth of the peo¬ 
ple of the world and yet they came perilous¬ 
ly close to conquering It. 

I do not know the timetable of world com¬ 
munism and I doubt if anyone outside the 
B^remlln docs know It, But some things are 
desperately obvious If we will only look. 

For 4 years, I have been saying to all who 
would listen to me that this crisis was rush¬ 
ing toward us at headlong speed. I have 
been saying—and have been sneered at for 
It—that national unity In this country was 
the most important thing of all because we 
faced very grave perils. 

Two and a half years ago In a formal ad¬ 
dress, I forecast what has since happened 
In China and what Is happening today In 
Korea. 

I now say to you that while no one can 
know the timetable In terms of days or even 
year.«5, It Is equally obvious that the Commu¬ 
nist schedule Includes a similar attack on 
Formosa. If wo defend Formosa, as we 
have announced we will, then America will 
be put In the position of being at war with 
Red China. The problem of military supply 
and again providing American youth to do 
much of the fighting Is very grave Indeed. 
Moreover, United Nations support Is ques¬ 
tionable since Great Britain and India have 
recognized Communist China, which may or 
may not include her claims to Formosa. 

On the other hand, if wa do not defend 
Formosa, then the recent commitment by 
our Government will be found to be worth¬ 
less and we shall lose still more of the con¬ 
fidence of the free world. 

The problem of Formosa is critical and It 
should be raised at the United Nations now, 
rather than when It may be too late. 

The Communist tlmetabl*) obviously In¬ 
cludes inviinion by satellite natlonn from 
Bulgrirla through C'eeco to the Mcdiler- 
runean. 


The Conununiit timetable obviously in¬ 
cludes an Invasion of Yugoslavia, which 
might oome at any time. 

The Communist timetable obviously In¬ 
cludes Tibet, where advance guards have 
already arrived. It Includes Indochina and 
ultimately all Asia. 

They can do ell this without showing their 
hand. They can use their satellites to do 
the fighting and the dying. Russian troops 
need not come Into action at all until they 
launch their attack on Iran, which also ap¬ 
pears to be on the schedule. That attack 
will presumably go on to Iraq and probably 
on through Israel to the Mediterranean. The 
purpose would be to Isolate Turkey and to 
grab the huge oil resources of the Near East, 
without which Europe might not survive. 

The grand prize on the Communist sched¬ 
ule—short of the world—Is, of course, the 
Industrial capacity of Germany and Japan, 
They feel they then would no longer have 
to fear American productive capacity. 

It Is regarded as certain that the Soviet 
Union has 200 divisions ready for action. 
It Is no secret that 10 divisions represent 
the present limit of American armed 
strength. When and whether the Soviet 
finds It desirable to launch her 200 divisions 
through western Europe, only time and ex¬ 
pediency will determine. 

Looking at our own situation for a min¬ 
ute. we must assume that the Soviet has 
bombers which could reach the Northwest 
and the northeastern part of the United 
States and return to Russia. I assume we 
could retaliate—If we were ready—and had 
a place to land our planes. 

It Is believed that the Soviet could also 
easily conduct what Is called “Operation Hot 
Springs**—that is. sending planes to bomb 
the great production plants and cities of the 
entire country, then having the pilots hall 
out and spend the rest of the war comfort¬ 
ably as prisoners of war at Hot Springs. 
Needless to say, we could not make similar 
plans with any confidence that our pilots 
would be similarly treated. 

It Is reliably reported that the Red Ko¬ 
rean forces contain large numbers of veter¬ 
ans of the successful Communist conquest of 
China, Including many Korean veterans of 
Soviet armies. 

This raises the specter of an Invasion of 
Alaska. Are we any better prepared to 
resist such an army, which could be of any 
magnitude the Soviet willed? The first wave 
of Chinese satellite troops could be sent over 
and they might or might not succeed. If 
we successfully resisted the first wave, at 
whatever cost In American blood, there would 
then be the second wave and if necessary 
then a third. There would still be tens of 
millions of able bodied Chinese males in 
reserve. 

If Alaska should fall. It Is difilcult to be 
hopeful about our future. 

Now what Is the condition of the free 
world? Obviously the United States Is the 
leader. Yet, apparently It was not even a 
contemplated part of our strategy to defend 
Korea. 1 understand that there were ab¬ 
solutely no plans for the defense of Korea 
when we moved In and no available adequate 
arms or trained manpower. 

I now raise the question of whether even 
after this prolonged notice there are today 
detailed military plans for the defense of any 
of the other sections of the world in which 
aggressive action Is obviously going to occur 
and to which we are Irrevocably committed. 

Even with the programs the President has 
now proposed, our effort and that of our 
friends is too much If we are living in a 
world at peace and too little If we are living 
in a world at war. 

If there are any tanks of adequate size 
or in adequate numbers why have not some 
reached Korea after 5 weeks? 


If we have enough antiaircraft guns and 
trained crews In the entire United States to 
defend one single city, then the rest of the 
country is better defended than New York. 

If there Is any civil defense organization 
In WaslUngton, what has It done? As near 
as I can find out, the State of New York, 
through Gen. Lucius Clay, Is organizing the 
most effective civil defense In the entire 
United States. This is entirely without co¬ 
ordination or leadership from the National 
Government. 

After our program was launched, I was 
called on the telephone by a nice young man 
who was supposed to be In charge of this 
job In Washington. He asked me to make 
no plans which would be Inconsistent with 
those of the Federal Government. I said, 
“Which plans of the Federal Government?’* 
He said they hoped to have some In Septem¬ 
ber. I asked him whether he had an en¬ 
forceable guaranty against attack on the 
meantime, and he said, *'No.'' 

I advised him we would go ahead In doing 
our best to protect our own people, and 
would be glad to lend our plans to Washing¬ 
ton any time they want thorn. 

Meanwhile, our National Government end¬ 
ed its fiscal year 30 days ago with a billion 
doUars appropriated by the Congress for the 
Defense Establishment lying In the Treasury 
unused. 

I give you this summary of our position 
without the slightest Interest or desire at 
this time to assess responBlbllity for It. 1 am 
not attacking the administration or the 
Congress. I have not the slightest Interest 
In how we got here. I am desperately con¬ 
cerned with where we are and where wo 
are going. 

I state these facts to you because I believe 
our country and the whole free world are In 
Imminent peril and, as I have said so many 
times, the whole concept of human freedom 
is In danger of being wiped off the face of the 
earth. 

I do not ask total mobilization now. I do 
ask total planning, which Is now absent, 
vastly accelerated production of arms and 
trained cadres to operate them, so If and 
when we do mobilize we will be wholly effec¬ 
tive. We will never again have months and 
years to prepare. We must be physically 
ready at all times and—even more Impor¬ 
tantly—spiritually ready to resist a peril we 
really understand. 

No one knows whether this peril is simply 
the ancient oriental device of Inflicting a 
thousand cuts. No one of the cuts Is fatal, 
but over a long enough period the victim 
dies. It may be the thousand cuts or It may 
be all-out atomic warfare which may be 
waged against us. It makes little difference 
which kind of peril it Is, so long as we recog¬ 
nize and recognize immediately as a nation 
and as a free world, that the time has come 
for national unity for a single objective and 
for sacrifice and unity throughout the free 
world. 

This I know: The Soviet Union has ex¬ 
panded In 6 years to the point wlierc she con¬ 
trols 800,000,000 people, or one-third of the 
world’s population. With each succeeding 
Soviet conquest, more and more people of 
the free world doubt their capacity to stay 
free or even the desirability of resisting. 

For just one example, it has been dismay¬ 
ing to see the failure of American diplomacy 
over the last decade in the Near East and to 
find Arab nations, Including Egypt, already 
seeking to be neutral. 

If we weaken or if there Is any Increase 
In the flight to neutrality elsewhere In the 
world, then freedom is lost. 

Listen to this—you who may still believe 
that the United States could live alone In 
the world or could survive without friends. 
We—all of us in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, are only one-fifteenth of all the world. 
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We need friends who have confidence In our 
leadership and faith in our ideals. We need 
friends in vast numbers who believe as we 
do—or we will not survive. If every male 
American between 16 and 70 bore arms, our 
numbers could stlU not match the hordes of 
even the Soviet satellites. 

Up to now every conquest of Communist 
aggression has been achieved by spending the 
blood of Soviet victims—the Soviet satellites. 
Today young Americans are dying In Korea, 
fighting the imprisoned and misguided youth 
of North Korea. It Is absolutely essential 
to the existence of human freedom that 
everyone opposed to communism unite and 
do his share. I do not advocate arming a 
resurgent Germany or Japan but with all my 
heart I advocate Inspiring their youth, to¬ 
gether with the remaining free peoples of 
the world, to Join up in defense of their own 
liberties. 

The United Nations Is the agency for this 
leadership. It must not be thwarted by any 
maneuver or strategic retreat that Mr. Malik; 
may propose on behalf of Russia tomorrow. 
While we still have a preponderance of friends 
of freedom there, the United Nations should 
be asked to load in calling for the building 
of a mighty force of those who believe In this 
single cause. This force for freedom should 
be recruited from every nation and every 
people who are willing to defend freedom 
against Communist slavery. 

Specifically, for example, the Japanese 
Constitution prohibits the maintenance of 
arms but It does not forbid individual Japa¬ 
nese serving the world organization for the 
preservation of peace. I am confident that 
under United Nations leadership and with a 
full understanding of the necessities, the 
people of the free nations of the world will 
respond, 

I ask you to listen to me with all your 
hearts and minds In an appeal which may 
be premature by 6 or 10 years. Or it could 
be the last 30 clays In which wc have to act. 
No one knows how much time we have. 

The only hope we have of making this ap¬ 
peal premature or perhaps unnecessary is if 
we re.spond with a sense of urgency and sac¬ 
rifice to the nature of the world threat. The 
only way to avoid the dire things that are 
being plotted against us and our icllow hu¬ 
man beings Is to act swiftly In all areas at 
once With a boldness and skill which has not 
yet been brought to bear. 

I beg you to listen to me on this subject 
because this Is not solely a ta*k for those who 
hold public office. There is a limit to what 
public officers can do without public sup-^ 
port. I ask you to listen and respond be-* 
caUvSe you are elected leaders of organized 
labor in the State of New York, and you have 
a mighty influence among our people and 
among the leaders of labor tlironghout tha 
free world—-there are, of course, no leaders 
of labor behind the Iron curtain. It will not 
be popular for you as elected officers to ac^^- 
cept a call to sacrifice, but It Is the duty of 
elected officers to make unpopular decisions 
and to provide leadership. 

You have a rare opportunity. In your 
hands lies much of the stability of our eco¬ 
nomic system, without which we cannot meet 
this long-continued drain upon our limited 
resources. If you say to me: “How long will 
this last?” all I can say Is, “It must last until 
we have a.ssured our freedom and the possi¬ 
bility of armed attack has disappeared.” 

It will not be over by Christmas, as some 
are hoping. It will go on for a long time to 
come. 

You may ask: “How much must we sacri¬ 
fice?” I say to you: “Whatever is necessary. 
We could not sacrifice enough for freedom. 
If we should sacrifice most of our physical 
possessions, we still should not be reduced 
to the misery of the people behind the iron 
curtain.” 

Recent evidence of mass buying by our 
people la a tragic display of selfishness and 


lack of understanding. When we are In 
trouble we customarily help our neighbors. 
We do not try to grab food or clothing they 
need. Moreover, the only sure way to create 
shortages is to buy more than we need now. 
We are all In this together, and 5 pounds of 
sugar won't make much differenco In the Job 
of saving freedom. 

Now I may be called an alarmist—in fact, 
1 already have been. 1 am not an alarmist. 
1 am a realist. If our way of life is In danger 
the most Important thing In the world Is that 
we face It—squarely and honestly—not hys¬ 
terically. Then we should tighten our belts, 
compose our souls, and go to work. 

I recently talked with a girl from Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Her father was a successful farmer 
and veterinarian, and she and her two sisters 
had lived with their parents through the 
Becond World War, and then through the 
period of Increasing Communist domination 
of the Czechoslovakian Government. While 
the Government was still ostensibly free, a 
Government agent came to her father and 
said: “You will continue running your farm 
as always—but from now on you will take 
orders from me.” 

That man and his family abandoned every¬ 
thing they had in the world and escaped 
from Czechoslovakia with the clothes they 
had on their backs. They felt the breath of 
liberty slipping away, even before the Com¬ 
munists look over. They chose to abandon 
their home, their farm, their relatives and 
their friends and flee to poverty and hunger 
In western Germany. 

I say to you that no physical poverty 
which any of us could suffer could equal the 
spiritual poverty of the loss of liberty. 

I have spoken of our own iieccs.'?ary Indus¬ 
trial mobilization. More Important Is to 
rally the whole free world. But even more 
Important than military strength is that 
we mobilize spiritually to help save our 
neighbors. 

The peasant family which has been divided 
In Korea, some killed, some sent to slave 
labor, cries out for our aid. They cry out 
in Korean and wc may not be able to hear It. 
But they are God’s children too. 

Other voices arc crying from behind the 
Iron curtain. We cannot help them today 
but If w(. are not prepared to help our broth¬ 
ers and sisters of the free world, wo shall be 
earning any tragic fate which may befall 
Us. 

There will be no pence of soul for any of 
us unle.ss we respond to the call of suffering 
people a.s Americans have always done. 
There will be no security or peace until we 
have learned that unity and sacrifice arc the 
only road wc can follow. 

We shall never save ourselves unless we 
flr.st save others. 

The hour is very late—^I do not know how 
late. Whether we still have a day or a year or 
3 years or 10 years, not a second should be 
lost. Our Government, our people, the 
United Nations and the spokesmen of the 
free world should rally now. If we do—all 
of U.S—1 do not know how much we will 
save but at least we will save our consciences, 
our souls, and we may have an even chance to 
save human liberty. 


Fumbling in Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. HAND, Mr. Speaker, an excel¬ 
lent editorial recently appeared in the 


Hammonton (N. J.) News entitled 
“Fumbling in Asia May Cost Us World 
Peace.“ With the permission of the 
House, I am putting a copy of this edi¬ 
torial in the Congressional Record. 
The editorial follows: 

Fumbling in Asia May Cost Us World Peace 

Some say Mr. Truman’s order that our 
troops, ships, and planes fighting invading 
Communist forces In Korea “cleared the sky" 
as to our foreign policy. It might be well to 
review the background. 

Russia, after staying neutral in our war 
against Japan gained a strangling foothold 
In China. That was our payment—dating 
back to Yalta—for her Intervention against 
Japan for a total of 6 days in a war we had 
carried unsupported for over 3 years. 

Mr. Truman then agreed to divide Korea 
at the thirty-eighth parallel with Russia oc¬ 
cupying the northern sector and the United 
States the southern. 

Republicans began clamoring early for a 
clean-cut Par East policy. “What Is our pol¬ 
icy toward China?” they asked the President 
when he was demanding bipartisanship. 
They asked for assurance that the United 
States would not recognize the new Commu¬ 
nist regime. Secretary of State Acheson told 
them the administration policy was to “wait 
till the dmst settled." 

Gen. Dougins MacArthur was recommended 
to he named commander of all forces in the 
Par East. It wa.s suggested that our Navy 
be iLsed. If necessary, to protect Formosa, and 
even favored long-term United States air 
and naval ba.ses there. It was believed that 
Formo.sa might be saved with relatively little 
United States military assistance If handled 
properly. Mr. Truman told a press confer¬ 
ence he was not aware that the Republicans 
making such suggestions were military ex¬ 
perts. 

The Department of Defense became Inter¬ 
ested In Formosa. Tlie Secretary of State 
said Formosa was of no strategic importance. 
Foreign Service officers were tipped off to 
pass the word that Formosa’s downfall was 
“widely anticipated" and that military 
strengthening would be iiselcsvs. 

The split between Defense and State De¬ 
partment views over policy In China and For- 
mcRfi spread to Japan and Korea. Congress, 
In 1940, appropriated $10,600,000 for military 
aid to South Korea. 

But the administration policy was to give 
Boiul) Korea only enough arms for internal 
security, not enough for defense against ag¬ 
gression. Congress has Just discovered that 
only about $200 worth of the appropriation 
actually reached Korea before the Commu¬ 
nists struck. 

Hud certain influences not prevailed, our 
southeast Asiatic flank might not now be 
exposed and Chinese Communists might have 
been frightened back into the hinterlands of 
China. 


The Community Services Mental Health 
Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OP FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
regarding the community services men¬ 
tal health program, written by, Jerry W. 
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Carter. Jr., and published in the April 
1950 issue of the Journal of Clinical Psy¬ 
chology. 

I am Informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately two and three-quarters 
pages of the Record, at a cost of $225.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

The Community Services Program of the 

National Institute or Mental Health. 

United States Public Health Service 
(Jerry W. Carter, Jr.) 

Following World War n, congresalonal 
hearings revealed that various mental and 
emotional disorders and inadequacies ac¬ 
counted for the rejection or discharge of 
2,000.000 men by the armed services. More¬ 
over, despite the large number screened out 
before induction, mental disorders among 
veterans accounted for as much as a third 
of all pensionable disabilities and over one- 
half of hospitalizations in the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration. Concern over this cost to the 
Nation in manpower losses and veteran care 
led Congress to study the mental health 
problems and needs of the country. 

It was found that more than half of the 
patients hospitalized in the United States 
on any given day—some 600,000—were mental 
patients, and that about 8,000,000 individ¬ 
uals in the country were suffering from some 
mental disorder. No adequate programs for 
the prevention and early treatment of men¬ 
tal Illness existed anywhere in the country. 
There were thought to be about 600 out¬ 
patient mental health clinics in the country 
against a minimum need for 1,400. Five 
States were without any public or private 
mental health services outside of State hos¬ 
pital care. The foremost authorities in the 
country testified that the total number of 
all the psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and psychiatric 
nurses In the country amounted to only 
about 12,000 Individuals, or considerably less 
than the minimum number needed In any 
one of the four disciplines; that training 
facilities were adequate to train only a small 
fraction of the needed personnel; and that 
the skills and scientific knowledge required 
to attack seriously the mental health prob¬ 
lem on a Nation-wide basis were wholly 
inadequate. 

To help remedy this situation, Congress 
passed the National Mental Health Act In 
July 1946. The legislation gave the Sur¬ 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
responsibility for developing a broad pro¬ 
gram to Improve the mental health of the 
Nation through: (1) training mental health 
personnel; (2) research in the problems of 
mental Illness; and (3) development by the 
States of preventive mental health programs 
In their communities. 

This program Is administered by the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Mental Health, one of the 
National Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service. The major objectives of the 
program are: (1) To develop economical 
methods of brii^ng mental health care to 
persons In need of such assistance; (2) to 
develop preventive and control methods in 
the mental-health field; and (3) to promote 
positive mental health. 

A National Advisory Mental Health Coun¬ 
cil consisting of leading scientific and medi¬ 
cal authorities is provided for in the Na¬ 
tional Mental Health Act. This body ad¬ 
vises the Surgeon General on such matters 
as policy, the distribution of grant funds, 
personnel standards, and other problems re¬ 
lating to the program. The present mem¬ 
bers of the Council are: Dr. Franz Alexan¬ 
der, Dr. Leo H. Bartcmelcr, Dr. Karl M. Bow¬ 
man, Dr. Alan Gregg, Dr. B. Bernard Wortis. 


and our symposium chairman, Dr. Carlyle 
Jacobsen. Assisting the Council are com¬ 
mittees on community services, research, 
and training. The training committee has 
four subcommittees in each of the following 
fields; Clinical psychology, psychiatry, psy¬ 
chiatric social work, and psychiatric nurs¬ 
ing. The research committee is likewise 
multidisciplinary including representatives 
from the various medical, biological, and so¬ 
cial sciences. On the community services 
committee are representatives of the gen¬ 
eral public as well as the mental-health pro¬ 
fessions. In addition, the Institute has sev¬ 
eral panels of consultants which advise on 
scientific and professional matters, program 
planning, and special problems. In brief, 
every effcB*! Is made to use the best advisory 
and consultant resources available. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
is directed by Dr. Robert H. Felix and con¬ 
sists of the following branches: the training 
and standards branch, the research proj¬ 
ects branch, the biometrics branch, the pub¬ 
lications and reports branch, and the com¬ 
munity services branch, all operating on an 
Interdisciplinary basis. 

The Training and Standards Branch of the 
Institute administers grants for improving 
and expanding graduate training In the 
fields of psychiatry, clinical psychology, psy¬ 
chiatric social work, and psychiatric nursing; 
stipends to trainees in the above four mental 
health disciplines; and grants to medical 
schools for undergraduate instruction in 
psychiatry. In the current fiscal year. $2,- 
600,000 are available for graduate training 
grants and stipends and $400,000 for under¬ 
graduate psychiatric training In medical 
schools. Other training activities Include 
demonstrations in professional education 
and conferences to Improve teaching meth¬ 
ods. such as the Boulder Conference on Grad¬ 
uate Education in Clinical Psychology held 
August 20 to September 3, 1949. 

The research program of the National In¬ 
stitute of Mental Health is divided into re¬ 
search grants and intramural research proj¬ 
ects. Grants-in-aid for research are made 
to universities and other public or private 
institutions and to individuals for research 
In mental health on the etiology, diagnosis, 
treatment, control, and prevention of men¬ 
tal diseases. Projects are supported from a 
wide range of disciplines and are not con¬ 
fined to any one field. In addition, fellow¬ 
ships are provided for the training of prom¬ 
ising research workers, in any relevant dis¬ 
cipline, who are Interested in mental health. 
In this fiscal year. $800,000 will be available 
for research grants and $100,000 for research 
fellowships. Since this program has been in 
operation for 3 years and since many proj¬ 
ects run from 3 to 6 years and many fellow¬ 
ships are renewed b^ond the Initial year, 
only a fraction of the above amounts will be 
available for new grants and fellowships dur¬ 
ing the year. The Intramural research pro¬ 
gram is still in its Initial stages of develop¬ 
ment and will entail a major interdiscipli¬ 
nary research program with Its focal point at 
the Clinical Center now under construction 
at Bethesda, Md. 

In addition to these research activities 
the Biometrics Branch of the Institute com¬ 
piles and evaluates statistics on patients in 
mental hospitals and other related problems, 
functions which were taken over from the 
Bureau of the Census in 1948. The Publica¬ 
tions and Reports Branch Is responsible for 
the planning, production and dissemination 
of Information about mental health. 

The program of the Community Services 
Branch is one of assistance to States In de¬ 
veloping their own community mental 
health programs based upon local needs, re- 
aources, and problems. The expectation Is 
that, with 53 States and Territories develop¬ 
ing their own local mental health programs. 


the more successful patterns of outpatient, 
preventive, and positive mental health serv¬ 
ices will emerge for more widespread use 
throughout the country. In other words, this 
program Is in the Public Health Service tra¬ 
dition, of encouraging the development of 
strong and independent local and State 
health resources rather than developing a 
large nationally Integrated program and of 
emphasizing the control and prevention of 
disease rather than its treatment. 

Prior to this assistance program, which 
began operation in July 1947, only 22 States 
had mental health programs. At present 
all but two of the 53 States and Territories 
are participating in the community services 
program. Grants to States available in this 
fircal year total $3,560,000. The States are 
required to match one dollar of State end 
local money for each $2 of Federal fundp 
received and to submit a plan and 
budget annually for the use of these funds. 
They may use funds for any mental health 
purpose they decide upon except institu¬ 
tional care. In the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1949, the States budgeted 51 percent for 
their mental health funds for the establish¬ 
ment. improvement, or expansion of men¬ 
tal health clinics; 16 percent for preventive 
and educational activities; 11 percent for 
professional services other than clinic serv¬ 
ices; 10 percent for training mental health 
personnel; 11 percent for central administra¬ 
tion; and 2 percent for special studies. 

In addition to administering grants to 
States, the Community Services Branch pro¬ 
vides professional and technical planning, 
development, coordination, and general di¬ 
rection in the assistance-to-States program. 
These activities are carried on through 10 
regional offices by 17 mental health con¬ 
sultants in psychiatry, clinical psychology, 
psychiatric social work, and mental health 
nursing. Insofar as possible, each regional 
office is to be staffed with complete teams of 
mental health consultants in all four of these 
disciplines. In addition, the Branch oper¬ 
ates and directs demonstration projects to 
try out new and better methods and tech¬ 
niques of rendering community mental 
health services for use by States in develop¬ 
ing their local programs. The Branch also 
maintains liaison with other governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies concerned 
with mental health problems, conducts com¬ 
prehensive on-the-spot surveys of existing 
and projected State mental health faciliites, 
and provides, upon request, consultative 
services to mental hospitals and institutions. 

The mental health consultants in psy¬ 
chiatry, clinical psychology, psychiatric so¬ 
cial work, and mental health nursing as¬ 
signed to regional offices carry out the as- 
sistance-to-States program by maintaining 
liaison with State and local mental health 
authorities, professional groups, universities, 
and other institutions; by reviewing State 
mental health programs; and by recommend¬ 
ing action on State mental health grant-ln- 
aid plans and budgets. Their chief objective 
is to assist the States to develop community 
mental health programs which will: (1) de¬ 
termine mental health needs and resources 
as a basis for planning and comprehensive 
and adequate State mental health program; 
(2) establish an organization with responsi¬ 
bility and authority for the program; (3) 
develop public Interest and responsibility for 
meeting the mental health needs of the peo¬ 
ple In the State; (4) furnish mental health 
Information and encourage the application 
of available mental health knowledge by the 
public; (5) provide special opportunities for 
mental health education and training for 
physicians, teachers, nurses, social workers, 
clergymen, and others whose dally work may 
have a preventive and positive mental health 
Influence on appreciable numbers of people; 
(6) provide educational services for the de- 
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velopment of well-adjusted children and 
adults; (7) provide professional services to 
Infants, children, and adults who have be¬ 
havior. educational, vocational, personality, 
or social difficulties which Interfere with their 
functioning to the limit of their abilities and 
with their personal and social adjustment in 
life; (8) support or conduct studies which 
will increase knowledge and make possible a 
better understanding and handling of be¬ 
havior problems; and (9) Increase the num¬ 
ber and competence of psychiatrists, psychol¬ 
ogists, psychiatric social workers, and men¬ 
tal health nurses qualified for work In com¬ 
munity mental health programs by establish¬ 
ing and supporting service facilities in co¬ 
operation with training centers and by sup¬ 
porting the training of partially qualilied 
mental health personnel. 

The success of community mental health 
programs over the country will depend on the 
knowledge, methods, skills, and the quality 
and quantity of personnel the several mental 
health disciplines develop and bring to bear 
upon the mental health problems of diag¬ 
nosis, treatment, prevention, and ways of 
promoting positive mental health. The 
mental health field Is so large and the needs 
are so great that all the mental health dis¬ 
ciplines will have to supplement each other's 
effort and extend themselves to the utmost 
if any real progress Is made toward Improv¬ 
ing tiie mental health of the Nation. 

Consider the magnitude of the problem. 
Mental Illness is prevalent in all communi¬ 
ties. among children and adults and in every 
level of society. Moreover, it may be as 
malignant ns a cancer or ns mild as a cold. 
It la conservatively estimated that in the 
United States at least 1 person in 20 will 
be hospitalized for mental illness at some¬ 
time In his life and that at least 1 individual 
out ol 5 will fall into some category of 
serious but less acute behavior disorders 
such as thOsSc often associated with crimi¬ 
nality and delinquency, accident proneness, 
divorce, economic dependency, and other 
individual failures in the performance of 
major social and personal roles. The an¬ 
nual cost of handling behavior disorders and 
the loss in earning power and productivity 
in the communities of this country are cal¬ 
culated In billions of dollars, but the more 
Important Intangible costs in human misery 
and frustration, In disrupted homes, in chil¬ 
dren deprived of security, happiness, and 
normal opportunities cannot be calculated. 
The urgency of this problem is further 
heightened by the forecast of an Increase 
111 beluivior disorders out of proportion to 
the population increase unless something is 
done, because the incidence ol mental dis¬ 
orders Increase with age and the number 
of Americans aged 6fi and over Is expected to 
double In the period 1940-75. 

To meet these needs for community mental 
health services there are some 5.000 psychi¬ 
atrists in the country, but probably nut more 
than 2,000 engage in out-patient work, private 
practice, and other kinds of bcrvices at the 
community level. Of the 7,000 psychologists 
we have, there are probably not more than 
3*000 in the community services field. Of 
approximately 1,200 psychiatric social work¬ 
ers, only around 800 work in community 
mental health. Of the 5,600 graduate nurses 
working In the mental health field, probably 
less than 60 are working In the community 
mental health field. Accordingly, in all the 
mental health disciplines there are probably 
not more than 3,800 Individuals, Including 
many working only part time, to serve the 
millions needing community mental health 
services 

As one of the mental health disciplines, 
psychology has unique and major oppor¬ 
tunities and responsibilities for research, 
training, and service in the community men¬ 
tal health held that have scarcely been 
touched. 


From the standpoint of psychological re¬ 
search, consider the present state of knowl¬ 
edge concerning the etiology, treatment, and 
prevention of mental illness and what we 
know about positive mental health or the 
principles which will insure mental health. 
The diagnosis and treatment of mental dis¬ 
orders at best Is only in Its early adolescence. 
Prevention Is Just a toddler and positive 
mental health Is little more than a gleam In 
the eyes of the National Institute of Mental 
Health and a few individuals like Daniel 
Prescott and Ralph Ojeman with their mental 
health through education programs, Leo 
Bartemeier with his Cornelian Corners, 
Lloyd Rowland with his Pierre the Pelican 
for parents with tlielr first baby and Edmund 
H. Bullls with his Human Relations In the 
Classroom. Our best developed community 
mental health resources are our clinics with 
thoir multidisciplinary or team approach and 
the various unidiscipllnary services such as 
those rendered by psychologists, psychia¬ 
trists, and psychiatric social workers. Per¬ 
haps the most that can be said for these re- 
Bourres Is that they are limited primarily to 
the early diagnosis and treatment of be¬ 
havior disorders acute enough to be referred 
to them. Their work Is preventive mainly 
In the sense that they attempt to prevent 
even more serious developments which might 
otherwise lead to institutionalization. Very 
few of these clinics and professional services 
attempt much in the way of prevention at the 
suhclinlcal level and practically none do 
more than make occasional verbal gestures 
toward positive mental health, so great is 
the demand for all available clinical services 
and so great the luck of knowledge and skills 
In how to do preventive and positive mental 
health work. Unanswered are .such qiicstlmis 
ns: What are the major kinds of mental ill 
health and in what segments of the popula¬ 
tion are they fo\ind? What arc the factors 
underlying mental health and mental 111 
health? What specific mental health serv¬ 
ices are needed? How should we go about 
meeting tliese needs? The answers to these 
questions will require lesearch on the basic 
problems of behavior development: on the 
iiaLure, etiolo}’y. and treatment of behavior 
disorders; on the development of ma.ss screen¬ 
ing and treatment lechiiiqlies; on commu¬ 
nity life, its nUitudcs, cuUurnl mores, prob- 
Itms, needs, resources, and potentialities; 
and on a ho.st of other related problems, all 
of which are proper concerns of psychology 
In some degree. 

Upon such researches as these will depend 
ultimately the an.'wer to the question— 
What should be the preparation of clinical 
ps^^chologists lor work in the community 
mental health field? As we now know it, 
however, the demand Is l(jr well-quallfled 
psychologists able to assume po.sltions of 
professional responsibility and leadership 
and with enough knowledge of related pro- 
fersicjiiB and of the organization and dy¬ 
namics of communities to recognize, use, and 
help develop potential mental health re¬ 
sources in the community. Beyond this, 
clinical psychologists working In this field, 
as In other fields, should be able to formu¬ 
late a psychological diagnosis as a basis for 
treatment planning, participating in treat¬ 
ment, planning, and carry out treatment 
plans either by providing consultation for 
others doing remediation or by executing 
direct treatment measures with consultation 
or supervision as may be needed. Training 
and experience for work with infants, chil¬ 
dren, and adults are also essential. In brief, 
the need In this field Is for clinical psychol¬ 
ogists who are interested primarily in extend¬ 
ing the application of mental health prin¬ 
ciples involved in a given cose to similar 
types of cases and In contributing as much as 
possible to positive mental health. 


Concerning the need for clinical psycholo¬ 
gists In the community mental health field, 
there is probably not a rural or urban com¬ 
munity of 100.000 people in the country that 
Is not In urgent need of a community clinic 
with at least one staff member from each of 
the four mental health disciplines, to say 
nothing of the needs for psychological serv¬ 
ices In schools, and other health, welfare, 
and social Institutions. There Is an Im¬ 
mediate need in this field for a minimum of 
1,500 clinical psychologists. Long-range esti¬ 
mates of needs far exceed these modest esti¬ 
mates and make community services poten¬ 
tially the largest field of employment for 
psychologists. 

Study ol data published recently by 
Wolfle and Black In the American Psycholo¬ 
gist and unpublished data collected by Lim¬ 
burg reveals that of some 7,000 known psy¬ 
chologists In the United States there are 
probably only 2,000 In the clinical and other 
closely related fields of psychological serv¬ 
ices, with around 1,800 additional Individ¬ 
uals In training. Between 900 and 1.000 of 
these 2,000 are estimated to be engaged In 
some type of community services work such 
ns In clinics, schools, and other community 
organizations. Probably very few of those 
now being trained In clinical psychology are 
receiving adequate preparation or even orien¬ 
tation for work In the community services 
field. Whereas about 60 percent of the APA 
membership have completed their training 
lor a doctorate in psychology, only about 
one-third of the psychologists now In the 
community services Held have such training. 
As a group they receive the lowest salaries 
in the several occupational groups in psy¬ 
chology. Because of lower salaries and lesser 
status than other psychologists enjoy, psy¬ 
chologists in community services either have 
had less encouragement to complete their 
training or the held has not been able to 
attract better trained psychologists. This 
Is a serious situation because out-patient 
work or work in open-ended settings like 
community services requires at least as high 
if not a hly.her degree of competence than 
Is required In closed or Institutional systems. 
For instance, In closed systems like hospi¬ 
tals, errors of omission or commission are 
more readily righted by supervisors than 
they are in open-ended or out-patient set- 
tJng.s vhere patients arc not under control. 
Also, the variety of patients and problem 
situations are greater in the community serv- 
ices held and require relatively more exten¬ 
sive li not more intensive skills. The need 
in this ff'-'ld Is for bcttcr-quallfled psycholo¬ 
gists who can render more adequate com¬ 
munity mental health services on a profes¬ 
sional rather than a technical or clinically 
useful level. With more status and an im¬ 
proved salary situation, more and better 
psychologlBis should bo attracted to this 
held. Needless to say. the National Institute 
of Mental Health is encouraging just these 
things in Its nbsistanre-to-Stutes program 
and making every effort to break the Im¬ 
passe that has prevented greater contribu¬ 
tions from clinical psychology to the com¬ 
munity services field. While the Public 
Health Service has always been interested In 
mass services, it has never been interested 
In quantity at the expense of quality. Ra¬ 
ther, in Its long history It has found in com¬ 
parable situations that the argument "some¬ 
thing Is better than nothing" may be a 
dangerous fallacy, especially If the "some¬ 
thing," such as inadequate ponsonnel, oper¬ 
ates to spoil opportunities and make for 
failures. All too often, after such failures, 
areas have to lie fallow, sometimes for many 
years, before another attempt can bo made. 

In conclusion, the opinion is hazarded that 
If psychology supplies its share of the re¬ 
search and the personnel needed in the com¬ 
munity menial health program, Its success 
will have important implications for all fields 
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of psychology. All psychologists are invited 
to consider their responsibilities and oppor¬ 
tunities In the community services field, re¬ 
gardless of whether their principal Interests 
be in systematic, experimental, animal, so¬ 
cial, genetic, educational, clinical, or any 
other field of psychology. Contributions 
from all fields of psychology are needed and 
all psychologists will find some problem in 
the community mental health program 
worthy of their attention. 


Conitnictive Action in Combating tbe 
Communist Campaign in Support ot the 
Stockholm Peace Petition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACKUSmS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday I tried to present to my col¬ 
leagues, and particularly the Members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
concrete evidence of the activities of a 
professed Communist in western Massa¬ 
chusetts, one Sidney Lipshires. described 
as the secretary of the western Massa¬ 
chusetts Communist Party. I know that 
the membership of that party in western 
Massachusetts is tout a handful and 
that they have relatively no influence 
in that part of Massachusetts. I was 
disturbed, as I think each of my col¬ 
leagues would be if this had happened in 
her or his district, that such a person 
could have influence over one decent 
American In enlisting her or him in any 
campaign to obtain signatures to this 
Communist-inspired campaign. I called 
attention to the fact that he was very 
careful not to disclose the number of 
those who had joined in this effort. I 
suspect that they were but a very few. 
Yet, I understand that among the 600 
who came to Washington Tuesday but 
were unsuccessful in obtaining support 
from Members of Congress, there was at 
least one person from western Massa¬ 
chusetts. That person did not make any 
effort to see me. I confess I would have 
liked to have been in a position to provide 
her with the evidence I have obtained as 
to the vicious deceptiveness of this entire 
program. 

I now want to report on the immediate 
and constructive action taken by all Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars posts in the four 
western Massachusetts counties. That 
report is as follows: 

IFrom the Springfield (Maes.) Daily News of 
August 8, 1950] 

VPW Uroes Ptjblic To Spurn Stockholm 
Peace Petitions—Red Strategy Condemned 
BY Veterans: Aggression Cited in Stand 
Opposed to Minute Women 
Tho unqualified opposition of all Veterans 
of Foreign Wars posts in the four Western 
counties to the Stockholm peace petition 
was voted at a recent meeting of the Western 
Counties Council held in Amherst. It was 
announced this morning. The veterans* or¬ 
ganization strongly urges all veterans to op¬ 
pose the signing of this petition and to bring 
out arguments exposing it. 


The resolution approved by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars declares veterans cannot 
understand how peace-loving people could 
countenance the bringing home of the Air 
Force and other military units from Korea 
In the face of the North Korean aggression 
Into southern Korea, where a free and inde¬ 
pendent government was already in existence. 

They also question why the petitioners 
agree with the Soviet stand that Red China 
should be allowed representation in the 
United Nations to the exclusion of the Na-* 
tionallst government, which had been in 
existence many years and had been forcibly 
pushed out of its country by the Red 
aggression. 

In the face of these ruthless acts of aggres¬ 
sion by Soviet-inspired forces, which have 
overturned free and democratic government, 
there cun be no peace solution of tho prob¬ 
lem, the veterans stated. The action of tho 
minute women for peace in backing the peace 
petition was condemned by the spokesman. 

I was also glad this afternoon to see 
the report in the Springfield Daily News 
of August 9 that the lady who had been 
elected president of the so-called Spring- 
field-Chicopee Minute Women for Peace 
has resigned that position. It is dis¬ 
turbing to read that about 300 ladies 
had been induced to join the organiza¬ 
tion. I hop.e they will take prompt steps 
to submit their resignations. This arti¬ 
cle is, as follows: 

Leader of Minute Women Fed Uh With 

Whole Thing—Clyde Dorr Says Wife To 

Resign After Critical Comments About 

Organization's Stand; Others May Do 

Likewise at Meeting Tonight 

In hot water because of supporting Ideolo¬ 
gies paralleling those of the Communists, the 
Springfield-Chicopee Minute Women for 
Peace are going to lose their president, Mrs. 
Clyde Dorr, of 106 Massasolt Street, It was 
learned today. 

Mrs. Dorr, who was not available, will re¬ 
sign as soon as possible, her husband said 
this morning. 

“She is fed up with the entire thing,” he 
said. 

The Minute Women, rei)Orted to number 
about 300 in this area, have since their for¬ 
mation several months ago continually, sup¬ 
ported many of the views advocated by Rus¬ 
sia and ‘‘fellow travelers.” 

Their motions were connected with the 
Stockholm peace proposal, now revealed to 
have hoodwinked many Americans into add¬ 
ing their signatures to the Moscow-inspired 
document. 

The group has been strongly condemned 
by those who saw the true reason for the 
Stockholm proposal. Its “essence” has been 
the same as the line spouted by Jakob Malik, 
Russia’s UN representative. 

The Minute Women have circulated a pe¬ 
tition of their own, which Is reported to call 
for the same things as the Stockholm docu¬ 
ment. Last week, Sidney Lipshires, local 
secretary of the Communist Party, praised 
the action of the women and said they are 
•‘on our side.” 

Some of the members are now said to be 
ceeing the trap into which they have fallen 
and many are expected to bow out following 
their president’s resignation. 

The Minute Women have a meeting sched¬ 
uled for tonight at which time It Is expected 
Mrs. Dorr's resignation will be announced. 
She is, according to her husband, “out of 
town” and cannot be reached. 

Before the Stockliolm proposal was recog¬ 
nized for what it is, thousands of people 
throughout the world had already affixed 
their signatures to it. 

The document calls for the outlawing of 
the atomic bomb and is specifically directed 
against the nation having it and not against 


Bggieiaon. As such It U being used to gain 
a foothold In the lympatblee ol peace>lovlng 
people. 

I also include an excellent editorial 
upon this particular group in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union of August 9. It fol¬ 
lows: 

The Minute Women and Peace 

Doubtless, the Sprlngfield-Chlcopee Minute 
Women for Peace comprise an estimable and 
patriotic group of women. But their execu¬ 
tive committee has made a rather lame ex¬ 
cuse, bordering on an apologia, for support¬ 
ing the abortive Stockholm peace pledge. 

This so-called peace pledge Is an out-and- 
out phony. It was inspired by the Cem- 
mimlsts and is being circulated by Com¬ 
munists and anybody else they can use as 
stooges. It calls for outlawing the atomic 
bomb, but It does not condemn aggression 
with other weapons. It is not directed 
against war, but only against the nation 
which employs atomic weapons, a very sig¬ 
nificant difference. 

Of course, we all want peace. We all hope 
the atom bomb will never be used. Who In 
his right mind doesn’t? But it is agjrresslve 
Soviet policies and actual Soviet aggicssion, 
as in Korea, which constitute the greatest 
menace to world peace. If any further pi oof 
is needed that the spurious and deceptive 
Stockholm peace appeal is Communist-ln- 
Bplrod propaganda, it was given last week by 
Sidney Lipshires, who is secretary of the 
Communist Party of western Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lipshires was quoted as saying that he 
welcomed the minute women as an ally for 
the Stockholm peace pledge. He stud that 
anyone circulating this petition or indorsing 
its alms is on our side. Tliat should be clear 
enough. 

Thousands of persons in this and other 
countries who were sucked In by this bit of 
dishonest and deceitful propaganda have 
later discovered their mistake and have gone 
to great lengths to reject their signatures. 
We think the minute women, who deny they 
are acting as Communist stooges, should 
either make honest admlbslon that they were 
taken in by this Communist-inspired device 
or should change their name to something 
more appropriate. The title is all too remi¬ 
niscent of the minute men who sprang to the 
defense of their country in a grave emergency 
against an enemy bent on their destruction. 


Gambling on Grain Market Mutt Cease 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. WALSH 

OF^INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
a week now, this House has been debating 
a bill to control Inflation in this country. 
We have all recognized the great need to 
do something to stop runaway prices. 
The public Is demanding that Congress 
act and act at once. It appears to me 
that everyone wants controls on some¬ 
one else, but none on them. They take 
a “holier than thou’* attitude, and say 
“we can control ourselves, our motives 
are clean.” Now let us see about this: 
The realtors have been writing to Con¬ 
gress asking that they be exempt; the 
banks do not want credit restricted; the 
automobile dealers association feels that 
they can handle their own affairs; the 
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wholesale grocers organizations blame 
the housewife for the increase in prices. 
All of these groups and many others still 
insist that we need controls, and want 
them enacted at once, but “please, Mr. 
Congressman, do not hurt us.“ 

I say to you now, that the great un¬ 
organized citizens of this country who 
are now suffering from one reeling blow 
after another in this battle of inflation 
are demanding action. 

I am strongly against the Cooley 
amendment to this control bill. I re¬ 
spect the experience and knowledge of 
this distinguished gentleman that heads 
the Agriculture Committee, and I hate 
to disagree with his views, but why 
should the farmers and the consumer 
suffer an additional blow, merely to allow 
the speculators in the commodity ex¬ 
change markets to make millions upon 
millions of dollars each year by their 
gambling on the prices of grain. 

In February of 1949 I introduced a bill, 
House bill 2624. to amend the Commod¬ 
ity Exchange Act to regulate speculation 
upon the commodity exchanges. This 
bill has laid in committee ever since and 
no action has been taken. My bill would 
give to the President of the United 
Steites, through the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, the right to increase the margin 
funds used in the purchase or sale of 
grain and other commodities on the com¬ 
modity exchanges. 

At one time, early in the 1920’s, the 
Chicago Board of Trade recorded trans¬ 
actions of nearly 27,000,000 bushels of 
grain. In that particular year the farm¬ 
ers of America harvested less than 
6.000.000 bushels of grain. And at the 
same time, thousands of our farmers 
were losing their homes under the ham¬ 
mer of foreclosure .sales. Who was mak¬ 
ing the profit on the speculation and 
sale of grain futures? Men on the Chi¬ 
cago Board of Trade, that hardly know 
an ear of corn from a kernel of wheat. 
Men that purchased and sold millions of 
bushels of grain, and did not see one 
grain of it. 

Talk about your gambling investiga¬ 
tions; what we need is a complete inves¬ 
tigation of gambling, at the expense of 
the farmer who raises our grain and 
produces our livestock, and is then at 
the mercy of the speculators in a plush 
office in a high building in Chicago or 
New Orleans. These men are nothing 
more than glorified gamblers. We have 
a special crime committee in the House 
and a Kefauver committee in the Sen¬ 
ate, investigating gaming, and yet to¬ 
day, in this important bill to curtail 
speculation, so as to help control runa¬ 
way prices, wo see serious objection 
raised from the well of this House. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this House, 
we are trying to place some brakes on 
the price of bread, milk, meat, butter, 
and other foodstuffs, so everyone in this 
land of ours can have a fair chance to 
purchase the same, and yet much of the 
price we are going to pay for these items 
Is partially determined by the future 
prices on the New York, Chicago, and 
New Orleans exchanges. 

I strongly oppose the Cooley amend¬ 
ment. 


Defense Production Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW.YOttlt 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, our ac¬ 
tion on this legislation may change the 
course of history for decades to come and 
determine the type of world in which 
our grandchildren will live. Our deci¬ 
sion may well spell success or failure for 
the undertaking in which we arc pres¬ 
ently engaged in Korea, and. even more 
important, may be the deciding factor 
in determining the future actions of the 
aggressors who menace the freedom of 
liberty-loving people the world over. 

Because of the gravity of the situation 
and the ever-changing character of the 
problems which we face, Conerress must 
remain in session. We cannot abdicate 
our constitutional obli.gatlons or shirk 
the decisions which are rightfully ours 
to make. We would be turning our back 
on our form of representative govern¬ 
ment and the principles of responsibility 
on which it rests if we were to delegate 
what amounts to legislative duties to 
the executive branch. The people at 
home, particularly the parents and rela¬ 
tives of the boys fighting 7,000 miles 
away, expect the Congress to afjsist the 
President in solving the gigantic and 
manifold problems involved in gearing 
our economic machinery to the emer¬ 
gency requirements of this critical hour. 
Our congressional committees should be 
on the job not only to deal with necessary 
legislation, but also to exercise constant 
supervision over the operation and ad¬ 
ministration of the program in order 
that the pitfalls and mistakes of former 
days may, so far as possible, be avoided. 

There is no question that we must 
show our willingne.ss to mobilize totally 
for this effort in Korea. As 1 stood on 
the sidelines and watched the first three 
casualties brought home, I determined 
that insofar as I personally was able, I 
would do all I could to see that the men 
called on to do the lighting and dying 
are fully supported on the home front. 
After all, human lives come ahead of 
material comforts. 

This i.s everybody’s war. If minor in¬ 
convenience or irksome regulation here 
at home will give the boys in Korea one 
more rifle or one more tank, wc must 
and will cheerfully endure any privation 
or hardship. 

Our boys are fighting powerful Rus¬ 
sian-made tanks with bazookas, and up 
to the last 2 days have been fighting a 
losing battle. They are sacrificing their 
lives while we on the home front de¬ 
liberate the imposition of controls. 

While we may deplore the short¬ 
sightedness of the administration poli¬ 
cies, which have brought us to our pres¬ 
ent desperate plight, we must meet the 
Immediate situation with what we have 
on hand now and go forward with all the 
speed at our command. 


Perhaps by our total mobilization, or 
evidence of our willigness to sacrifice 
some civilian conveniences, we can turn 
the Korean so-called police action—but 
which in my book is war—into a short 
war. 

If, by our prompt action and lack of 
thought about personal comfort, we can 
convince the aggressors that Americans 
are neither soft nor selfish, then tempo¬ 
rary total mobilization will be the most 
effective, and incidentally, the least ex¬ 
pensive program the United States can 
undertake. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker. I say that 
our action on this legislation may be 
the most important we shall ever be 
called upon to take. If wc can stop total 
war on this globe by merely voting to 
mobilize all segments of our population 
for this war effort, we shall have accom¬ 
plished the greatest feat in history, for 
another world war may be the last for 
all time. 

That is why wc must not allow any 
factor in our economy to go unregu¬ 
lated—prices, wages, and profits alike— 
since all might be lost in the holocaust 
that would follow a full scale, all out 
war, whatever the result of such a con¬ 
flict. 

Second only to the Importance of giv¬ 
ing the President immediate authority 
to take the emergency steps embodied in 
this legislation, is the desirability of 
providing that the wide controls over the 
lives of our citizens, which we impose 
hereby, be terminated at the earliest 
practicable date. Tliere are those who 
believe in complete peacetime regi¬ 
mentation of our people and who have 
for a long time wanted to install controls 
as a permanent part of our national 
economy. Under no circumstances can 
we allow this result to be achieved. For 
that reason the definite termination 
date in this measure is an eminently de¬ 
sirable, Indeed, an indispensable feature 
of the legislation. 

In my judgment those who are most 
violently opposed to peacetime controls 
should take their stand on the side of 
complete control over all segments of our 
economy during time of war. If we have 
partial controls, that means some jjarts 
of our economy will be restricted in their 
activities in order to benefit other parts. 
When normalcy returns, those enjoying 
the benefit.s of controls will be reluctant 
to take their chances in a free competi¬ 
tive society again and will be inclined 
to oppose the removal of controls. On 
the other hand, if all segments of econ¬ 
omy are under control, all will be equally 
anxious to put an end to burdensome 
restrictions and regulations at the 
earliest possible moment, thereby render¬ 
ing less difficult a return to the normal 
functioning of a free opportunity sys¬ 
tem which has built this country to its 
position of eminence and power. 

It is our duty, of course, to scrutinize 
carefully all of the provisions of this 
legislation. We would be remiss in our 
responsibility were we to accept without 
question or study whatever is sent up 
to us in the way of legislation. I am 
convinced that the people generally havd 
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irreater confidence in the collective Judg¬ 
ment of the Members of Congress re¬ 
garding the needs of the moment than 
they have in the views of any one person, 
even the Chief Executive. I am equally 
convinced, however, that the American 
people are ready for, will accept, and 
cooperate with such controls as are con¬ 
sidered necessary to support on the home 
front the Armed Forces fighting our 
battles in the field. 


Additional Editorials Warning Against 
Signing Stockholm Peace Petition 


EXTENSION OP REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make available to all of my colleagues 
and particularly to the members of our 
Committee on Foreign Affairs additional 
excellent editorials exposing the Commu- 
nist-insphed and supported peace peti¬ 
tion now in circulation in this country. 

I realize that that committee, un¬ 
doubtedly, has many commitments of 
long standing with reference to urgent 
matters, but I believe that I have been 
able to provide its members with an in- 
conti’overtible case for direct action by 
this Congress without further delay. I 
filed House Concurrent Resolution 247, 
21 days ago as a basis upon which a hear¬ 
ing could be held and the committee's 
recommendation could be made. With 
the State Department's public denuncia¬ 
tion of this petition, it is inconceiveable 
that the Department would not have re¬ 
ported to the committee its approval of 
congressional action in this matter. I 
can think of no reason why any other 
interested department would file any ob¬ 
jection. I am not at all concerned as to 
the specific language which may be con¬ 
sidered appropriate but I am deeply con¬ 
cerned that we should have the oppor¬ 
tunity now of voting upon some form of 
resolution expressing the sense of Con¬ 
gress as to the nature of this petition, 
warning American citizens against sign¬ 
ing It and recommending a course of ac¬ 
tion which can meet constructively the 
challenge made by these traitors among 
us who are dedicated to the overthrow of 
this Government and the subjection of 
the American people to the dictators in 
the Politburo. I am particularly con¬ 
cerned because of the obvious progress 
which has been made among perfectly 
decent American citizens who want to 
work for peace, as all of us do, but who 
have been misled by these traitors. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times of 
August 3, 1950] 

A-Bomb Logic 

The minister who defends his signing of 
the Communist-inspired “Stockholm Peti¬ 
tion” on the ground that he la for peace, 
should, we believe, reexamine the logic of 


his position. If the Stockholm petition were 
genuinely a peace petition It would condemn 
the use of all offensive weapons and not 
merely the one In which this country per¬ 
haps has a current advantage. 

Is there a difference in kind between a 
stone ffung with lethal intent and the A- 
bomb? If eo, what Is It? Both are Intended 
to kill. There Is a logical distinction be¬ 
tween offense and defense, It may be granted. 
But between weapons of offense the difference 
is merely one of degree. 

The efforts of the United States to get a 
general agreement that atomic weapons 
shall not be made are based, genuinely, on 
expediency and not on principle. There Is 
no logical objection to atomic weapons that 
cannot bo applied to any other weapons. We 
have a feeling that they are somehow un¬ 
fair, because not available to everybody. But 
we do not hesitate to use a superior airplane 
or rifle, or a machine gun which shoots faster 
or more accurately. 

The objection Is to offensive action. It Is 
offensive action which prevents peace—not 
the A-bomb. Hence, the Stockholm petition 
which condemns the A-bomb instead of con¬ 
demning offensive action is a weasel-worded 
document and a Communist booby trap. 
Anyone who signs It under the ImpresBioii 
he Is pronuJtlng peace is plainly mistaken. 

(From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
Augujst 4,1050] 

Who Is vor Peace? 

If there Is any one thing on which Amer¬ 
icans are united, it Is the desire for peace. 
That Is what gives a superficial appeal to 
such propaganda as the so-called Stockholm 
peace petition now being circulated by Com¬ 
munist and pro-Communlst groups. That 
petition opposes, among other things, any 
use of the atom bomb. 

It is heartening, therefore, that Jewish, 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic leaders have 
Joined, for the first time since World War 
ri, In a statement warning against the Stock¬ 
holm appeal. Spokesmen for the three foiths 
urge the American people to guard against 
being misled by the Communist-sponsored 
petition. It has, they say, “already deceived 
many well-meaning people here and abroad.” 

We should know by now that there is no 
easy way to peace. Signing petitions is us¬ 
ually more of a pious gesture than an effec¬ 
tive way of shaping world affairs. When they 
give aid and comfort to the Kremlin In Its 
aggressive foreign policy, signing them Is a 
positive disservice to the cause of pence. 
And it Is, of course, aggression such as the 
Russians have sponsored in Korea that is the 
greatest threat to peace, not America’s pos¬ 
session of an unused atom bomb. 

Leaders of the three faiths offer a five- 
point program of peace that would be. If 
universally followed, more effective than any 
number of popular petitions. It includes 
renunciation of the use of force as an In¬ 
strument of national policy; adherence to 
the obligations of the UN Charter; respect for 
human rights and freedoms; participation in 
the positive programs of the UN; and accept¬ 
ance of International agreements for ref¬ 
lation of armaments. Including atomic weap¬ 
ons, by a trustworthy system of international 
control. 

The United States is willing to accept all 
those terms, and is actively trying to secure 
full International backing of them. Russia 
has refused to accept any of them. Conse¬ 
quently, any peace petition circulated under 
her auspices is a deliberate attempt to con¬ 
fuse world opinion. As Warren Austin has 
told Jakob Malik in the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil, Russia has ample opportunity there to 
present any proposals she has for furthering 
world peace. Up to now, Mr. Malik has had 
nothing at all to offer. 


[Prom the Cincinnati Tlmes-Star of July 17, 
1950] 

Oamblxkg on Human CREDUXiirv 

How much win people believe? Anything 
and everything (according to Adolph Hitler) 
if you say it loudly and keep on saying It. 

Communism confidently follows the Hitler 
pattern and practically gilds It. It declares 
that the Soviets are the most democratic and 
peace-loving of all peoples, this in face of the 
patent facts ttiat theirs Is a slave state; that 
they have transformed and demoted the tree 
countries on their western margin Into sub¬ 
missive satellites; that they are devoting 
their revenues and major energies to arma¬ 
ments; that they are plotting against all the 
Asiatic neighbors whom they have not yet 
terrorized, and that their agents are attempt¬ 
ing to undermine the institutions and sub¬ 
vert the government of every free people on 
earth—notably us Americans. 

Furthermore, all this they have repeatedly 
avowed, as their deliberate purpose, in the 
writings and public statements of Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin. And they have said other 
things: that religion Is the “opiate of the 
masses,” good faith is mere “bourgeons mo¬ 
rality.” It is commendable to He, to steal, to 
murder. The leaders use names not tlieir 
own; travel on forged passports; began their 
careers—some of them—as bank robber.s and 
train wreckers; periodically rid the scene of 
each other through assassinations or mock 
trials. Basically, they are gangsters of a pe¬ 
culiarly vicious type, nothing more. Herbert 
Hoover sums most of this up in a single 
sentence: “The men of the Kremlin have in 
BO short a time violated over 35 solemnly 
signed treaties.” 

The facts are recalled and arrayed here in 
view of the numerously signed pro-Rusalan 
peace petitions being circulated In our own 
and other countries. Why should millions, 
why should anybody, play the simpleton? 

[Prom the Milwaukee (Wls.) Journal of 
August 6, 1050] 

Bend Petitions to Moscow 

Tlie American Red Cross In Detroit was 
surprised and not a little horrified to find 
that a Red Cross appeal to ban atom war¬ 
fare bearing the Red Cross symbol was being 
circulated by a bunch of peace appealers. 

The Red Cross denounced the use of its 
name and symbol, pointing out that there 
arc laws against their unauthorized use. 

The petition reads like an offshoot of the 
Stockholm petition, a sly bit of Kremlin 
propaganda against which all America has 
been alerted the last several weeks. It has 
all the earmarks of a typical Communist 
dodge. 

The new peace appeal group is called the 
Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, It has 
an imposing list of chairmen, cochairmen, 
vice chairmen, and executive board members, 
most of them clergymen and educators. 
Their program is simple, aside from being 
as impractical as a week-end trip to the 
moon. 

Signers arc asked to telegraph or write 
President Truman to order a cease fire im¬ 
mediately in Korea, to name a United 
Nations commission to find a peaceful solu¬ 
tion to the Korean problem, to get a world 
agreement outlawing the atom bomb and to 
give full support to the United Nations. 

President Truman can’t order a cease fire 
In Korea, of course, without subjecting 
American troops there to slaughter. There 
was a UN commission which tried to And 
peaceful solution to Korea’s problems for 
months, but Russia refused to let U enter 
North Korea. The United States has tried 
sines' 1046 to get the atom bomb outlawed, 
but Russia has refused to participate in the 
program. We have always supported the 
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UN and are now giving It fullest possible 
support by serving as the UN police force for 
Korea. Russia, on the other hand, has 
blocked UN action from the start, by use of 
both veto and, recently, the boycott. 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
Is Implying that President Truman and not 
Stalin Is to blame for Korea. The group 
may not be Communist, but it’s doing 
Stalin’s work. The Communists must love 
such fuzzy-minded thinking. 

The archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril Carbett, 
had the answer to this kind of peace petition 
when he was p.skcd to sign one the other day. 
He might be interested, he said, “if it were 
addressed not to the House of Commons but 
to the Kremlin.” 

I also want to make available the box 
story on page 1 of the August 10 issue of 
the Machinist. I think most of my col¬ 
leagues will recall that I became particu¬ 
larly interested in this program when I 
read an extremely able editorial from 
that paper in its July 20 is.sue. which I 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record 
at page A5246. 

The article is as follows; 

Everybody Now Approves UN Action in 
Korea, Phony Peace Petitions Hit 

JAM Lodge 66, Milwaukee. Wis., at Us re¬ 
cent memberslup meeting adopted a stinging 
resolution warning its members and their 
families against signing phony peace peti¬ 
tions “which would Jeopardize our demo¬ 
cratic institutions.’' The resolution urged 
that the union avail itself of wider circula¬ 
tion in the public press “allirmlng our belief 
in the American way of life.” 

Charles Stuart, jiubllcity chairman, nl.so 
reports that the lodge voted to endorse Wil¬ 
liam Sanderson for the office of United States 
Senator in the Democratic iirlmaries. 

From Now York City, William Oram, re¬ 
cording secretary for lAM Lodge 402, reports 
that the recent district 15 resolution con¬ 
demning Communist aggression in Korea and 
backing President Truman’s action in .sup¬ 
port of the United Nations has now been 
made unanimou.‘i. 

Originally, delegates representing lodge 
402 opposed the antiaggression rr.solutioii 
when it wa.s proposed at the district meeting. 
This action clears up the Imprerjsion given by 
the district delegates “ns to the thinking of 
our membership on this important question,” 
Oram wrote. 


Resolution of Revere (Mass.) City Council 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 3, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein a resolution vi^hich 
was adopted by the City Council of 
Revere, I^4ass., on July 31, 1950. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas thl.s country is currently engaged 
in an international struggle which will even¬ 
tually determine whether we as a democratic 
Nation can survive the onslaughts of auto¬ 
cratic communistic dictatorship; and 

Whereas this country has produced and is 
continuing to produce bumper crops of the 
necessaries of life enough so to insure that 
all of our people should have plenty to eat 
at a moderate cost; and 


Whereas through the selfish actions of a 
majority of our citizens, prices of bread, milk, 
meat and other necessities of life have risen 
immensely: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That we, the City Council of 
Revere, in order to protect the citizens of our 
community do petition you, as President of 
the.so United States, to take the only wise, 
practical and expedient course in the face 
of these facta, namely, immediately institute 
the control of prices, rolling them back to the 
prices established as of June 15, before this 
present v/ave of exorbitant price increases 
took effect. 

In city council, July 31, 1950. 

Ordered adopted on an affirmative vote. 

Attest: 

Joseph F. McChristai., 

City Clerk, 


Contribution to the War Effort by Large 
Corporations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 11 (Icgislatwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I n.sk 
uimnimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 10,1950, written by David 
Lawrence, in which he points out the 
great contribution which is being made 
by America’s big corporations to our war 
effort. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LVt Pont Ofptr Spikes Oft-Repeated Charge 

OF Profits in War—Corporation to Do 

Work On Hydrogen Bomb for Fee or $1 
(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe the Voice of America took note of 
and transmitted abroad a news item the 
other day which was about the strongest re¬ 
buttal that could bo made to the olt-re- 
peated charge of the Soviets that America’s 
big corporations are eager to make profits 
out of war—and maybe the item was misaed 
altogether. Anyway, it didn’t got the con- 
Bjjicuous mention in this country that it de¬ 
serves. 

For it was announced that the task of 
r.arrylng on the development of the hydrogen 
bomb in a Government-owned plant had 
been entrusted to the du Pont Co., of Wil¬ 
mington, Del., and that the du Fonts had 
agreed to do the Job and charge exactly $1 
for their entire fee. The work may take years 
to do but that’s all the profit the du Pont 
organization will accept. 

There i.s a tremendous amount of social 
significance in that piece of news. For it re¬ 
veals that the biggest chemical company in 
America is the only one that can really do 
the important work that has to be done with 
the H-bomb. Its staff and organization alone 
has the background and know-how. In¬ 
cidentally, the du Pont Co. did a similar 
Job—also for $1—In operating an atomic- 
energy plant for our Government during 
World War II. 

STANDARD OXL CO. PLAN 

But. speaking of big corporations, this isn’t 
all the news that might have been trans¬ 
mitted overseas by the Voice of America. 


The Standard OH Co. of New Jersey an¬ 
nounced that the families of its employees 
who are called to war are going to continue 
to be paid each week during the emergency a 
Bubstantiul part of their regular wages. 
There are other large companies which are 
putting into effect somewhat similar plans. 

The larger companies will prove even more 
valuable to America in the war effort of the 
future than they have in the past. This time, 
however, their production will exceed all past 
records. Tlius, the General Electric Co., 
through its president, Charles E. Wilson, has 
Just announced that, in the event of an all- 
out mobilization, it can produce substan¬ 
tially double what It produced during World 
War II. 

America’s total manufacturing capacity 
Is 60 percent greater than it was 10 years 
ago. Steel has a much greater capacity 
than a decade ago and electric power pro¬ 
duction is double what it was in the period 
before World War II. The railroads are in 
better condition today than in 1940 and 
America now has an independent rubber 
supply If it should be cut off from the East 
Imllcs. 

The truth is that the period from 1933 
to 1939, before the last war broke out, was 
a period of depression, and hence it was 
not until after 1945 that America began 
to get enough plant capacity to take care of 
the demands of the people lor consumer 
goods and manufactured products. 

But how has this amazing development 
end productive capacity been made possible? 
By a system of private enterprise and by 
integration of the varied operations of larger 
companies. As a matter ol luct, America is 
lucky today to have well-integrated com¬ 
panies, and miglit not have been so lueky 
if the radical theory about splitting up in¬ 
tegrated operations had boon adopted. Most 
significant today, lor example, is to read in 
the light ol the war situation what Judge 
John C. Kiiox wrote on June 2 last Just 23 
days before Korea - about the proposal to 
split up the Aluminum Co. of America— 
largest aluminum producer of the country. 

CALLS industry VITAL 

He said in his formal opinion in the 
United Slates District Court of New York: 

“It is my considered and firm Judgment 
that u strong and resourceful domestic alum¬ 
inum industry is a vital necesfilty, not alone 
from standpoint of nutlonal security, 
but aK^> lor the peacetime welfare of the 
general public. By this I mean that the fu¬ 
ture development of the industry depends 
upon Its being composed of finiincially sound 
and well-integrated organizations. 

“Rightly or wu’ongly, from un economic 
and social standpoint, big business in many 
industries is an actuality, and if such enter¬ 
prises are to be subjected to effective com¬ 
petition, their trade rivals must be of some¬ 
what comparable strength.” 

Two world wars were won with the aid 
of the industrial production and manufac¬ 
turing know-how of the United States. 
It is fortunate for America that large-scale 
enterprise has expanded to the point where 
it IS now able to turn out more tnuks. more 
planes, more ships, more guns, and more 
bombs and ammunition by far than anv 
other country or group of countries in the 
world. So big business has at least one Jus¬ 
tification, if no other, for existence, bubjert, 
of course, to any curbs on price-fixing or 
unfair competition which a fair enforcement 
of the laws may require. 

Suits designed to attack bigness as such, 
where conspiracies to violate laws are In¬ 
ferred rather than charged as having occur¬ 
red, would weaken America’s industrial pro¬ 
duction. During any war period ahead, 
there probably will be a moratorium on lav.’- 
sults that would bring about di.^^solution of 
any of America’s larger manufacturing com¬ 
panies. 
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Desertion and Abandonment of Women 
and Children 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester¬ 
day I introduced S, 4032, a bill to au¬ 
thorize the Federal courts to take juris¬ 
diction in cases of desertion and aban¬ 
donment when these cases involve indi¬ 
viduals separated by State lines. I am in 
receipt of a copy of a letter written by 
Mr. Raymond Hilliard, commissioner of 
public welfare of New York City, ad¬ 
dressed to Representative Edna F. Kelly 
dealing with the effect of abandonment 
on the case load of the Department of 
Welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

City of New York, 
Department of Welfare, 

New York. N. Y„ August 2, 1950. 
Hon. Edna P. Kelly, 

Congress of the Viiited States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congresswoman Kelly: This Is in 
response to your letter of July 26. Several 
years ago the department of welfaie absorbed 
the case load and administration of the board 
of child welfare, which gave assistance to 
needy women with children. 

The department of welfare now provides 
aid to dependent children for the type of 
case which would formerly have been ad¬ 
ministered by the board of child welfare. 
Such assistance Is granted mainly to needy 
women with children under 16. or with chil¬ 
dren between 16 and 18 If regularly attend¬ 
ing school, or If one parent is dead, continu¬ 
ally absent from the home, or Incapacitated. 
The aid to dependent children cose load has 
risen rapidly in the postwar era. In April 
1945 there were only 13,923 cases receiving 
aid to dependent children. In June 1950 
there were 43,303 such cases—a rise of 211 
percent over the corresponding figure for 
April 1946. 

A large factor In this Increase has un¬ 
doubtedly been In the deserted-women cate¬ 
gory. Unfortunately, however, separate fig¬ 
ures are not available showing the number 
of desertion cases receiving aid to depend¬ 
ent children. The reason for this Is that 
the department of welfare administers this 
program for the State and Federal Oovern- 
ments, and the statistical data maintained 
are those required by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. At this time we are not required to 
tabulate the reason for acceptance for aid 
to dependent children. 

In June 1960, 142,636 persons In 43,303 
families received aid to dependent children, 
amounting to $4,560,330. Included In these 
families were 96,471 children under 18 years 
of age. 

Please advise me if I can be of any further 
assistance. 

Very truly yours, 

Raymond M. Hilliard. 

Commissioner^ 


What It Going On m Germany? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday, August 8,1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include the following speech made by 
Clyde A. Lewis, of Plattsburg. N. Y., 
commander in chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, over the radio network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on July 
4.1950. Independence Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly raised 
on this floor the very issue which Mr. 
Lewis so eloquently and ably discusses. 
The American people need to know what 
is going on in Germany. Wc cannot, we 
must not, become so bemused by our 
fight against totalitarianism In the 
Soviet countries that we forget the bru¬ 
tal. bloody, and ruthless totalitarianism 
in western Europe which cost the world 
millions of lives and plunged us into gen¬ 
erations of fear, suspicion, and hunger. 

The text of Mr. Lewis' address follows: 

One of the major and moat formidable 
tasks In the international field of politics 
and diplomacy Is the material and political 
recovery of western Germany—a Germany 
that is the residuum of the autocracy of Bis¬ 
marck, and militarism of Kaiser Wilhelm, the 
ineffective republic of Weimar, and the sav¬ 
age nationalism of Hitler. 

Thoughtful Americans will. In general, 
agree that to solve intelligently a major part 
of the many problems confronting us In Ger¬ 
many will require the best leadership and 
intelligence that the United States can pro¬ 
duce In a specialized field—that of dealing 
with foreign peoples. 

The international problem of assisting to 
create a new Germany is unique In history 
hecaune our country, a victor, Is spending a 
vast amount of money and time to help a 
conquered nation toward political and eco¬ 
nomic recovery. In short, this means find¬ 
ing markets for German goods, helping to 
rebuild German cities, and most Important, 
an attempt on our part to discourage In the 
foreseeable future German plans of world 
conquest or aggression. This latter can only 
be accomplished by eradicating superman 
philosophy, master-race propaganda, and the 
theory that might Is right. 

Hyper-nationalism and militarism must. 
Insofar as humanly possible, be eliminated. 
The German people must be shown that the 
Hitler government, based on hyper-national- 
ism and mUitarism. brought their rich land 
into the most tragic and destructive wars of 
all times. That will be the verdict of history. 

Only by sympathy, patience, and properly 
directed firmness of purpose on our part, will 
the ghost of German militarism be laid. 

We have no positive assurance that Ger¬ 
man officialdom appreciates the substantial 
assistance of the United States. But It is 
believed that the people, the plain people, of 
Germany—they who have been so tragically 
exploited and deceived—will in time see the 
light—but only if denazification of the offi¬ 
cial and military classes Is expeditiously and 
efficiently accomplished. 

In a recent speech at Stuttgart, our High 
Commissioner In Germany, AAr. John J. Mo- 
Cloy. said this: 

**Our main purpose Is to help Germany 
achieve political recovery.'^ 


VICTORY IN COLD WAR 

How well we are achieving that laudable 
objective Is a matter of grave concern, not 
alone to us here in the United States, but to 
the entire world. It may well mean the dif¬ 
ference between winning and losing the cold 
war. 

There are those who challenge our right to 
mix Into the political problems confronting 
Germany. To these I say: How can we hope 
to reap the full fruits of our victory In World 
War II If we fail to stamp out once and for 
all the evil forces that led Hitler’s Reich 
afield In quest of world domination? 

1 submit that the problem of Germany Is 
a political one, and must be dealt with as 
such. Politics brought Hitler to power, and 
hlB National-Socialist political organization 
Implemented his ill-starred dream of world 
conquest. 

Recently, a world-wide news agency re¬ 
vealed that there are some 19 new and active 
political parties In Germany. Leaders of 
most of these new groups are spreading the 
virus of Hitlerism. As members of the pres¬ 
ent Bonn Parliament, they have a voice In 
the drafting of legislation and. more sig¬ 
nificantly, In the shaping of public opinion. 

We are disturbed by what we hear about 
Germany today. In spite of what some of 
our leaders tell us. we know that nazlsm Is 
boldly renascent. 

Encouraged by the Soviet masters of east¬ 
ern Germany, and heartened by the reluc¬ 
tance of our loaders to crack down In the 
west, nationalism is flourishing—the self¬ 
same brand of fierce and articulate national¬ 
ism that spawned the Bismarcks, the Kaiser 
Wilhelms, and that archdemon of them all, 
Adolf Hitler. 

RISE OF NAZIS FRIGHTENING 

Recent statistics tell a revealing and 
alarming story. Figures published by our 
own military government officials and advis¬ 
ers disclosed the sordid fact that in Bavaria 
alone, as of last November, there were ap¬ 
proximately 35,000 persons employed in Ba¬ 
varian ministries and their administration, 
and of this number, more than 15,000—al¬ 
most one-half—were former Nazis. Highest 
percentages of these former Hitlerites In re¬ 
sponsible positions were in the Ministry of 
Finance, with 60 percent former party mem¬ 
bers; food, agriculture, and forestry with 
70 percent, and the department of justice 
with 81 percent. This latter figure includes 
only the judges and prosecutors, and not ad¬ 
ministrative personnel. 

Germany has been likened to a vast area 
where the forces of totalltariani.':m on one 
side, are arrayed against the forces of de¬ 
mocracy on the other. And while these 
gladiators engage In a struggle to the death, 
sitting by as spectators are the millions of 
free men and women throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the world. They are more than 
spectators; they are the prize which each 
side In the death struggle seeks to win to its 
cause. 

The forces of democracy must win this 
titanic struggle If the world Is to remain 
free. The denazification of Germany Is a 
must if there Is to be lasting peace. And de¬ 
nazification must be on our terms—not Ger¬ 
many’s. 

Wo cannot, and we must not. tolerate a 
Germany in which youths swagger through 
the streets singing Hitler songs; a Germany 
in which 90 percent of the newspapers are 
operated by the same crowd which operated 
them under Hitler; a Germany In which 
members of a pro-Nazi parliament brazenly 
proclaim racial hatreds and antldemocratio 
sentiments. 

Recently, a leading member of the Ger¬ 
man Party, now a member of the Bonn coali¬ 
tion government, was applauded frantically 
by German audiences when he declared: 
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"Germany U least responsible for the Second 
World War. It Is the anti-Nazis who have 
brought about the present misery. Germany 
did not break down from exhaustion, but 
only on account of the treason and sabotage 
committed by the anti-Nazis." 

Another member of the Bonn parliament. 
Dr. Richter, told a recent meeting that Ger¬ 
many lost the war because of the "treachery 
of the democrats." One of Hitler’s former 
henchmen, ex-Storm Trooper Ernst Remer. 
is leader of another noisy political party 
which has a name reminiscent of Hitler’s 
organization. Remer recently declared that 
"we will be the masters of Germany in 2 
years." 

NEW DICTATOR FORETOLD 

With the aid of Dr. Schacht, the old 
Deutsch-Natloiiale Volkspartel, which was 
instrumental in raising Hitler to power, has 
been reestablished. Another dictator in 6 
years is the bold prediction of August Hauss- 
leitner, leader of a new right-wing party, 
Deutsche Union. 

Meanwhile, there are reports of several se¬ 
cret Nazi organizations. One of these groups 
has brazenly declared that "the principles of 
national-socialism were and are true; they 
evinced a tremendous success. The goal of 
the group Is to educate the elite of the com¬ 
ing Germany." 

Not Infrequently in Austria, where the 
vpwsurge of nazism is even more conspicuous 
than in Germany, mass meetings are held 
where participants appear in SS uniforms 
and sing Hitler songs. Secret SS and youth 
organizations are spreading terror through¬ 
out the country. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States believes the American people are en¬ 
titled to know what we are doing to block 
the resurgence of nazism. We^ are building 
strongholds of democracy here and abroad, 
and are taking every measure to thwart com¬ 
munism in its ruthless march toward world 
domination. The potential threat of nazism 
is equally ns ominous, yet we blink our eyes 
and do little or nothing. 

What happened to our campaign of edu¬ 
cation that was to teach German youth the 
blessings of democracy? Why do we permit 
indifference and Inertia to let German na¬ 
tionalism grow and flourish under the self¬ 
same slogan that brought Hitler to power— 
the conviction that Germany is the predes¬ 
tined master of the world? 

A New York Times survey last December 
brought the conclusion that the resurgence 
of reactionary radical nationalism with nazl 
overtones is the most dangerous long-range 
problems facing the Western Powers in Ger¬ 
many." 

Drew Middleton, New York Times corre¬ 
spondent in Germany reminded us on Janu¬ 
ary 23 of the past affinity between German 
and Soviet militarism. He stated that "each 
step which the United States takes leading 
to a strengthening of the extreme right In- 
crcoscs the future danger of a new Russo- 
German alliance." 

HANDED back TO NAZIS 

One high United States occupation offi¬ 
cial in Germany blandly tells us that nazism 
has been destroyed in Germany, but in the 
same breath proposes that Germany be 
handed back to the same crowd that made 
a god of Adolf Hitler and brought upon the 
world the most horrible blood bath in Its 
history. Fanatical German nationalism and 
nazism are from the same cloth. Both must 
be destroyed if democracy is to survive. 

We must make the Germans understand 
that the world Is fed up with superracism, 
that no one nation, no one Ideology, whether 
it be nazism, fascism, communism, or by 
whatever name it may be called, is going to 
rule the world. 


Nazis, like Communists, understand but, 
one language—the language of force. Only 
through a show of force—moral as well as 
military—can \re hope to stave off another 
and far more horrible world conflict. 

We are prone to forget Dachau and Buchen- 
wald. We realize with indifference that 
scoundrels like Bchacht and Von Papen are 
free; that Use Koch, the wretched beast of 
Buchenwald has been released; that char¬ 
acters like Fritz Thyssen, who started Hitler 
on his rise to power, have been dismissed as 
minor Nazis. Do facts such as these lend 
credence to High Commissioner McCloy’s 
declaration at Stuttgart when he said: "One 
of the primary purposes of the occupation 
has been and is to eradicate Nazi influence 
and leadership from German political, eco¬ 
nomic, and cultural life"? 

Today, In this great free land of ours we 
are observing the one hundred and seventy- 
fourth anniversary of our Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. Since that day In 1776 when 
our forefathers courageously proclaimed our 
freedom from oppression, this Nation has 
been the leading champion of free demo¬ 
cratic government throughout the world. 

We ai’e working to safeguard democracy in 
the cold war. Only recently, wo Joined 
with 11 other North Atlantic countries to 
strengthen alliance of the free countries of 
the west to meet any challenge from Russia. 
We have implemented our bid for strength 
of the democracies through the Marshall 
plan. We have, through orderly legislative 
processes, made material military aid avail¬ 
able to these friendly nations. 

GERMANY IS BATTLEGROUND 

Twice within a generation, we have thrown 
our total resources Into world struggles to 
stem the tide of totalitarianism. Now, 5 
years after the conclusion of World War II, 
we are at bloodless war with an arrogant 
aggressor nation which has avowed its deter¬ 
mination to rule the world regardless of 
cost. 

Germany is the battleground in this cold 
war. Likewise, Germany is the real key to 
world peace, and upon the outcome of the 
titanic struggle between the western forces 
standing for freedom and democracy, and 
the totalitarian forces in the east, may well 
depend the fate of our civilization. 

There must be a declaration of independ¬ 
ence for Germany if civilization is to sur¬ 
vive. Our apathy, our indifference have re¬ 
tarded progress toward that goal. Only a 
few months ago, High Commissioner McCloy 
staled that, in his judgment, "there is still 
too much totalitarianism and authoritarian¬ 
ism In German llle. ♦ * ♦ There is still 

resistance to reforms long overdue, and too 
many German people are apathetic or nega¬ 
tive In their approach to political responsi¬ 
bility.’' 

Not long ago. while visiting in Munich, a 
distinguished American educator was shown 
a textbook then used In the elementary 
schools of that city. One page of this book 
contained instructions for the formation of 
capital letters, and opposite each letter was 
an example of Its u.se. Here are a few of 
the letters—and the examples presented: 

A—as In Adolf. 

D—as in Dolch (a dolch Is a small dagger 
worn by Nazi soldiers). 

P—as In Feuhrer. 

K—as in krelg (krleg means "war”). 

P—as in panzer (the Nazi tank troops). 

S—as In Bieg, meaning victory (remember 
the Nazi song Sieg Hell! Selg Hell!)• 

U—as In uniform. 

V—as In vaterland. 

W—as In wehrmacht—the German army, 
and, I have kept for last—H—as in Hitler I 

Does this indicate that nazism Is dead in 
Germany? 

Let us listen for a moment to Gen. Tel¬ 
ford Taylor, who was chief of counsel for the 


war crimes trials In Neurmherg. I^ess than 
6 months ago, General Taylor declared: 

STALIN PLAYED SMARTER 

•Tf the Germans failed to measure up to 
what one might have hoped for In denazifi¬ 
cation, our own neglect of the reeducation 
program has been ever more disastrous. In¬ 
deed, each failure contributed to the other. 

• ♦ • The Germans speedily concluded 

that reeducation was not a seriously intended 
program and that most of our talk of 
democratization was nothing but window- 
dressing." 

Or this, from Emelyn Williams, of the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the Na¬ 
tion’s great and most respected newspapers, 
who said: 

"All over Germany great sympathy is being 
shown toward people tried and sentenced as 
war criminals or as Nazis. Fugitive war crim¬ 
inals are never betrayed to the allied au¬ 
thorities or to the German authorities by the 
population itself. There are thousands who 
at times opposed the Nazis who today Join 
the Nazis in opposing democracy," 

There is further evidence from reputable 
American correspondents In Germany that 
our efforts to organize German youth against 
communism have failed completely. 

A glaring example of our failure In this re¬ 
spect Is the program to bring baseball to 
Germany. The Army spent many thousands 
of dollars to provide gloves, bats, masks, and 
other basehall paraphernalia. One American 
writer said he saw literally mountains of this 
equipment rotting in German Youth Asso¬ 
ciation clubs. 

The fact is that German youths have never 
played baseball. They don’t understand It, 
and they don’t want to. They consider it 
sissy—just as they regard the free cokes and 
the Mickey Mouse movies sent to Germany 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

Stalin has played a smarter game. To him, 
Gorman kids are German kids. In eastern 
Germany, he has reorganized the very suc¬ 
cessful Hitler youth group—the jugend—and 
has renamed the Frele Deutsch Jugend. A 
lad joining the FDJ is given a badge and a 
natty blue uniform, and as in the Hitler 
days, he and his fellows parade through the 
streets goose-stepping to the tune of a mili¬ 
tary bPnrL 

To the young German of today, that is real 
fun. It lemliids him of the days when his 
father. Hermann, and his uncle, Otto, 
Btrutted bo proudly in their SS uniforms. 

One high American youth official put It 
this way; 

DENAZIFY IN FACT 

"The little youth work we are doing Is 
based on the occupation directive to make 
German kids forget the regimentation of the 
Hitler regime and to think, pray, and live like 
American kids. 

"Wo are forbidden to discuss current poli¬ 
tics, and open mention of the Soviet Union 
would be against State Department policy. 
Our program is similar to the Boy Scouts or 
the YMCA." 

We may dislike Soviet Russia’s methods, 
and we may abhor their willingness to em¬ 
brace the rudiments of Hitlerism in dealing 
with German youth. But the fact remains 
that they are outstripping us in their deal¬ 
ings with the young people of Germany. 
We must admit that sovietism is far more 
acceptable to German youth than the brand 
of democracy we arc attempting to sell them. 

We must not forget that It was Hitler, 
the god of the Nazis, the so-called defender 
of Europe against communism, who made a 
deal with Soviet Russia. His followers, if on- 
couraged, will build a renazlfled Germany 
that might well make a similar deal with 
Russia—the more so becau.9c the Soviet Union 
can offer Germany the maikets and th§ raw 
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materials which the Weet cannot promise 
her. 

What can we do? 

We can Insist that onr Government take 
appropriate and decisive action leading to¬ 
ward denazification of Germany In fact. We 
must take effective action to strengthen every 
democratic force In Germany. We must see 
to the removal of all supporters of nazlsm 
from key positions In the administrative, po¬ 
litical, and educational life of Germany. 

We must halt the concentration of power 
In the hands of a few German Industrialists. 

We must assure for Germany an adequate 
standard of living, hut at the same time, we 
must provide Impregnable barriers against 
Germany ever again becoming an aggressor. 

In the words of President Truman, we must 
prove by “hard work and practical demon¬ 
stration, that free men can create for them¬ 
selves a good society, in which they can live 
together at peace and advance their common 
welfare.*’ 

America’s veterans cannot forget what they 
saw as our victorious troops moved into the 
heart of the Reich. They can never forget 
the terrible price we paid in the crusade 
to crush Hitlerism. 

NO THIBO WORLD WAR 

Today, 5 years after, veterans insist thot 
there must be no renascence of nazlsm. They 
demand a realistic and effective nccelrratiozi 
of our program of national security, of mili¬ 
tary preparedness, and of democratic edu¬ 
cation and progress. 

We must assist western Germany by ma¬ 
terial aid and spiritual support to gain a 
government wherein its citizens have the 
fundamental freedoms. But, moan while, w© 
must by a show of force beforehand, serve 
notice of our intention to brook no arrogant 
dreams of world conquest by any ism. 

There must be no third world war. Above 
all, there must be no more I>achaus or Buch¬ 
an walds. 

And in conclusion, on this, the Fourth of 
July, it is appropriate to refer to an eternal 
verity of foreign policy, as enunciated by the 
great George Washington: 

“Observe good faith and Justice toward 
all nations. Cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it he that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it?” 

It is a policy of truth and value—of an 
infinite worth that “time cannot wither or 
custom stale.” 


Policy Toward Formosa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. QTIUSTTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Let's Turn Formosa Over to the 
UN," which appeared in the Des Moines 
Register for August 9,19S0. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Let's Turn Formosa Over to the UN 
At the first shock of the Communist in¬ 
vasion of Korea, President TTuman was com¬ 
pelled to act hastily and drastically. In order 
to preserve the faith of the world in organ¬ 
ized law and decent principles, he decided to 
go to the defense of the South Korean Gov¬ 
ernment militarily. In order to protect our 


flanks in Asia, meanwhile, he froze the status 
of Formoea—preventing both provocative at¬ 
tacks by the Chiang Kai-shek government 
against Communist China on the mainland 
and new aggression by the Communists 
against Formosa. He also promised support 
in the light against communism in both 
Indochina and the Philippines. 

The Register defended all these steps as 
emergency expedience. The United Nations 
Organization promptly endorsed the defense 
Of Southern Korea. But It has taken no ac¬ 
tion—and has not been asked to take any 
action—^wlth respect to Formosa. 

In our Judgment this is now the weakest 
link in our Asia policy, and as we have said 
in other editorials of recent weeks, United 
Nations study and action with respect to 
Formosa Is urgently needed. The American 
“ultimatum” regarding this Island refuge of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government smacks 
altogether too much of the kind of “imperi¬ 
alism” which the Communists arc exploiting 
throughout the Asiatic continent. 

The real danger Is even greater than the 
mere psychological one. 

While our present Formosan policy remains 
unilateral and lacks the support of other 
nations in the UN, it Is almost an Invitation 
to the Communists to draw us Into a trap. 
All that the Chinese Reds have to do Is to 
send a boatload of soldiers out toward For¬ 
mosa, let the American naval forces there 
sink the ship, and then announce to the 
world that we have “attacked” Communist 
China. 

This could easily release a couple of million 
armed Chinese Communists Into Korea, In¬ 
dochina. or anywhere else the Moscow strate¬ 
gists wanted to send them. And it would bog 
us down in an impossible quarrel about who 
was the aggressor, to say nothing of the 
military weight that it would throw against 
us. 

The reason that a quarrel about the ag- 
gresaor would probably ensue Is that the 
other members of the United Nations are 
nothing like as united on our Formosa policy 
as they were about Korea. On the contrary, 
It is not Impossible that our Formosa dec¬ 
laration as it stands would be repudiated by 
the United Nations majority. 

The fact is that the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime commands no more respect, even 
among our potential allies in Asia, than It 
does in our own State Department. Secretary 
Acheson certainly could not have been In 
favor of our Formosa commitment on politi¬ 
cal grounds, Judging from his previous atti¬ 
tude; he no doubt acquiesced in It for the 
obvious military reasons, as most of the rest 
of UB were disposed to do. 

India, Just to cite one example, is des¬ 
perately Important to us as a moral ally in 
this struggle against communism. Prime 
Minister Nehru is essentially on our side, 
and he is the spiritual leader of most of the 
millions of Aslatfcs who have not yet been 
swallowed up by communism. But he knows 
that the Chiang regime had become Intoler¬ 
able to the Chinese people, and he would 
probably say that the sooner the corrupt 
Nationalist Government ceases to exist as an 
Influence in the world, the better. So he 
will surely refuse to have any part in our 
protection of the Chiang clique on Formosa— 
no matter how good we think our reasons 
are. 

Even Great Britain herself Is In an em¬ 
barrassing dilemma regarding this. British 
has offered to recognize the Chinese Com¬ 
munist government. She has vast interests 
In China through which she can maintain 
a contact between the Western World and 
the new China if they are not expropriated. 
She also holds the key to trade and commu* 
nications in all south China, through the 
Island of Hong Kong. Bo Britain certainly 
will not want to Jeopardize her whole posi¬ 
tion in Asia by risking independent action 
in the Formosan Straits* 


Even France Itself, harassed by Commu¬ 
nists as It is In Indochina, has been indi¬ 
rectly embarrassed by our Formosa policy— 
which Is being used In Indochina as further 
proof that the western powers have ganged 
up against self-determination for the 
Asiatics. ^ ^ 

What are we to do in the face of all this? 

We dare not let the Communists take over 
Formosa, because it would expos© our defense 
lines between the Philippines and Korea. 
Yet If the Reds decide to precipitate a 
struggle for Formosa, we may be without 
allies and repudiated by a large part of the 
world. 

The solution, we repeat, seems to us to 
bo to throw the whole question of Formosa 
into the United Nations’ lap Just as fast as 
possible. 

The UN clearly la not going to act capri¬ 
ciously in a situation as complicated and 
fraught with peril as this one. 

Yet to have the UN studying the situa¬ 
tion would take the heat from us before 
Irreparable damage can be done to our whole 
Asian policy. 

Our naval vessels in the Formosan Straits 
would then at least have the virtue of de¬ 
fending a temporary UN trusteeship, rather 
than backing a discredited refugee govern¬ 
ment. 


We Have No More Time To Waite 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when it became readily appar¬ 
ent in the postwar period that the Soviet 
Union had no intention of cooperating 
for world peace I strongly urged that we 
adopt a system of universal military 
training as one of the keystones in our 
arch of national security. 

In a speech to the House on January 
26, 1948,1 called for the immediate en¬ 
actment of universal military training, 
even though I had previously opposed 
any form of peacetime conscription, be¬ 
cause it was clear to me that we could 
no longer regard ourselves as actually at 
peace. I termed universal military train¬ 
ing a basic necessity in our national- 
security program, and, at the same time, 
I called for a vastly increased Air Force 
program, as recommended by the Presi¬ 
dent's Commission on Air Policy, a highly 
efficient intelligence organization, con¬ 
tinuous scientific research and develop¬ 
ment, industrial-mobilization planning, 
and real unification of the Armed Forces. 

I pointed out that the continuing 
threat of war posed by the attitude of 
Russia required readiness on the part of 
large bodies of men to meet the attack, 
no matter what its form or direction. 
Isaid: 

This will require large numbers of trained 
men organized into Reserve units. True, we 
could expand the size of our Regular Army 
to provide these men, but this would require 
that practically the whole Nation be tmder 
arms constantly* To maintain such a large 
number of men In Reserve units it is my 
opinion that universal military training, 
which will give the rudiments of training to 
our young men for 6 months, then require 
that they Join one of our Reserve Armed 
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Forces units and train with It for a certain 
period is essential and necessary. 

At the same time, I was deeply con¬ 
cerned with the effectiveness of our Re¬ 
serve program, particularly the Army 
Reserve program. It was obvious, if we 
adopted any program designed solely 
to provide manpower for our Reserves, 
that our Reserve program must be ex¬ 
tremely well-organized and efficiently 
run. Reiterating my support of univer¬ 
sal military training, I said, in a speech 
to the House on May 6, 1948: 

If we take seriously the recommendations 
of every responsible military leader since 
Washington, namely, that the principle un¬ 
derlying our Military Establishment is a 
comparatively small Regular Establishment 
supported by well-trained citizen reserves, 
then we must provide a steady flow of trained 
men Into the civilian components from the 
bottom as attrition reduces their strength 
from the top. I know of no other way this 
can bo accomplished except by a system of 
universal military training. 

But as I said on the floor of this House 
on April 2, “We cannot support UMT 
blindly. We recognize that it will not pro¬ 
vide defense in and of itself but only as it 
contributes to the strength of the civilian 
components which it supplies. It would be 
useless to pass this legislation unless we are 
assured that our Reserve program is a sound, 
well-managed, and cohesive part of an in¬ 
telligent whole.” 

In this same speech, I pointed out the 
then-existing grave deficiencies in our 
Reserve program, and I attempted to 
show that the excuses offered by the 
then Secretary of the Army for its in¬ 
effectiveness were scarcely valid. Sub¬ 
sequently, improvements in the Reserve 
program were made, but not until a 
great deal of enthusiasm on the part of 
the officers and men had been lost and 
not until much precious time had been 
wasted. We are paying the price today, 
as we call up under-strength and inade¬ 
quately trained Reserve units, for the 
errors of omission committed then. 

I call your attention to these facts, Mr. 
Speaker, not for the purpose of re¬ 
crimination, but in the hope that they 
will provide an insight into the problems 
facing us today. I am firmly of the 
opinion, in this time of crisis, that we 
need to look forward instead of back, 
and that mistakes made in the past have 
no bearing upon the present unle.s.s they 
serve as pitfalls to be avoided in the 
future. The fact that a universal mili¬ 
tary program was not established and 
the fact that our Reserve program, for 
too long a period, suffered from gross 
neglect were tragic mistakes, in my 
opinion, and they should be reflected 
upon seriously so that we may avoid 
similar ones in the days and years ahead. 

Our principal concern, then, should 
bo: What course of action shall we pur¬ 
sue today? I, for one, do not believe Con¬ 
gress should stay out of session a single 
day until it has solved satisfactorily the 
problem of providing this Nation with 
the methods by which it can achieve a 
high degree of military preparedness. 
And surely, the problem of providing 
trained manpower for our Armed 
Forces and the building up of those 
forces is a vital ingredient in any pre¬ 
paredness program. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Not one of us knows, of course, what 
the next day, or month, or year will 
bring. It appears now, however, that 
we must prepare for at least two major 
eventualities: First, all-out war with 
Russia when and if that nation decides 
the time is ripe for her fatal move; and 
second, continuing peripheral warfare, 
of the nature of the Korean war, at the 
points of friction between Russia and 
the free world. Either happening re¬ 
quires that no time be lost now in pro¬ 
viding training for the men who will be 
called to the defense of our country. We 
are far below our needs now; particu¬ 
larly and urgently we require trained 
ground forces. 

How shall we provide these trained 
ground forces as quickly and as rapidly 
as possible? We can assume and hope 
that this problem is being urgently con¬ 
sidered by our military leaders, and that 
a proposed solution will be advanced 
soon. In the meantime. I believe it is a 
problem to which we should all devote 
our utmost energies, because the solu¬ 
tion is long overdue. 

I firmly believe that our basic princi¬ 
ple of a Regular Establishment, expanded 
now to meet immediate needs, supported 
by a large, well-trained citizenry reserve, 
available for call-up and immediate in¬ 
tensified training to meet whatever cri¬ 
sis confronts us in the future, should un- 
derly any solution which might be 
adopted. 

At present, our policy appears to be 
to enlarge our Regular Establishment as 
rapidly as possible by calling up Reserve 
units, National Guard units, and by sup¬ 
plying new manpower through selective 
service and enlistments for the Regular 
forces. This is certainly necessary, if a 
realistic view of the pre.sent situation is 
taken. Our Regular Establishment must 
certainly be increased in size now, and 
11 is entirely po.ssible that it may have 
to be expanded beyond limits which no 
man can presently foresee. V/e cannot 
quarrel with this policy. It is a policy 
forced upon us by the march of events 
and by our unpreparedness. We shall 
soon be forced to consider, however, a 
projTram beyond this. 

It seems to me we have two major al¬ 
ternatives: 

First, wc can continue the policy of 
Increasing the size of our Regular Estab¬ 
lishment as rapidly as facilities for 
training and housing become available, 
until we have a force in being of a size 
to meet any possible need. 

The objection to this course, however. 

Is that our possible needs are so great 
that we would require a vast Regular Es¬ 
tablishment, a virtual nation constantly 
under arms, seriously disrupting the 
production of war goods by draining 
manpower from industry and actually 
harmful to our real national security. 
At the same time, we would lose a con¬ 
siderable period of time while we pre¬ 
pared facilities and procedures for the 
reception of such a large force. 

As a second alternative we can con¬ 
tinue the building of our Regular Estab¬ 
lishment to meet immediate and short* 
term needs as they are determined by 
our military leaders, backing our Regu¬ 
lar forces, however, with greatly in- 
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creased and better-prepared citizen Re¬ 
serves. With an enlarged Reserve pro¬ 
gram on a more realistic basis, we can 
remove the critical time lag. should our 
needs become greater, between the call¬ 
ing up of men and their readiness for 
combat. The secret of the effectiveness 
of Reserve forces is the cutting of the 
time needed for basic training, specialist 
and unit training, and the organization 
and equipping of units. Such a pro¬ 
gram would interfere far less with the 
production of war goods. We have the 
framework for such a program now, but 
the crying need Is for its expansion, an 
increase in the tempo of its training, and 
the assignment to it of the best military 
planners and administrators available. 

It is this second alternative—a Regu¬ 
lar force supported by a vastly increased, 
efficiently operated Reserve, trained with 
Imagination and zeal, and receiving the 
devoted attention of our top military 
brain.s—which I believe best represents 
our safest and most practical course in 
the situation confronting us, and which 
we will adopt sooner or later. 

Such a program, however, depends, 
like practically every defense activity, 
upon manpower. It was for this pur¬ 
pose that universal military training was 
proposed, since the major objective of 
UMT is to channel basically trained men 
into Reserve units for further specialized 
training. The enormity of the mistake 
made in not establishing this program, 
when time was on our side, is now 
apparent. 

I believe that we should not only seek 
to repair that mistake by establishing 
universal military training now, taut 
there is a grave question in my mind, 
until we have fully manned Reserve 
units, organized under a master plan 
and engaged in accelerated training, 
whether we can afford the luxury of the 
months and months it will take to es¬ 
tablish, organize, and put into action 
a universal-military-training program. 
Until such a program begins turning out 
basically trained men for our Reserve 
forces we are faced with a serious time 
lag, which might prove disastrou.s in the 
critical days ahead. We should consider 
seriously whether an immediate stop¬ 
gap program, designed to fit the serious¬ 
ness of our present situation, should be 
put into action at once and remain in 
effect until we can get a universal-mili¬ 
tary-training program in operation. 

It is for this reason that I advance, for 
the consideration of the Members, a plan 
of action proposed by a Reserve officer in 
my district. This officer is Capt. Talbot 
Peterson, an Armored Cavalry officer, 
and commanding officer of a Reserve 
reconnaissance company stationed at 
Appleton, Wis., who has devoted much 
time and thought to the whole Reserve 
problem. I might say, parenthetically, 
that it has been my good fortune, as a 
Member of Congress, to have in my dis¬ 
trict a group of Reserve officers and men, 
of whom Captain Peterson is one, who 
have never lost their faith in the basic 
need for a sound Reserve program in 
spite of the difficulties they have faced 
and the disappointments they have en¬ 
countered in organizing and building up 
their units. This Nation owes a debt oi 
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gratitude to men like these, many of 
whom will sliortly be called once more to 
serve their country In battle, for their 
foresight and courage during a period 
when many others chose to close their 
eyes to the realities of the world situa¬ 
tion. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I include at this point Captain 
Peterson's plan for bringing up our Re¬ 
serve units to full strength with the least 
possible delay: 

A PLAN FOR Bringing Up to PtrLL Strength 

All National Ggaro Divisions, Army Re- 

EKHVE Divisions, and Supporting Units op 

Both 

X. GENERAL 

(A) Serious situations require serious ac¬ 
tion. The present world situation shows us 
we are short ol ground forces to meet any 
present move by the U. S. S. R. Our only 
reserve of units is found In the Army Reserve 
and the National Guard. The National 
Guard divisions, are, in general, at somewhat 
less than half strength. Reserve divisions 
are a cadre only (all olliccrB and about 10 
percent of enlisted strength). 

(B) To call all guard divisions to active 
duty, unless the situation becomes much 
more serious, and to break up all Reserve 
divisions and send them to Regular Army or 
guard divisions on active duty, would place 
a huge burden on our manpower resources 
and our already burdensome national debt. 

(C) Because National Guard divisions are 
under the control of the States and are sub¬ 
ject to orders from the Governors winch 
might not fit with Army orders, all National 
Guard divisions and units should ho placed 
at once under Federal control. 

(D) Because speed Is all Important, Sep¬ 
tember 1 Is the date suggested for start of 
plan, and December 1 Is target date to have 
all units at full strength, on orders, in train¬ 
ing. or present for drill meetings. 

(E) This plan will, in no way, slow down 
plans to draft men. to fill up Regular Army 
units or National Guard units, or stop the 
calling of any units or personnel Involved. 

(F) Although it is against the policy of 
the Army to have full divisions from any one 
State due to possible heavy casualties from 
one area, the present situation calls for get¬ 
ting men in units now and training them as 
much as possible, and letting any other wor¬ 
ries work themselves out at a later date, such 
as changing men from one division to tho 
next when they are ordered to active duty, 
(It might be added, in passing, that British 
units are organized from one area and called 
as such. The spirit of the unit, therefore, 
is outstanding, and losses from these units 
were not above the national average.) 

(C) Changes can be made, replacing olB- 
cers within the divisions if they prove unfit, 
and tho Army can move units from one area 
to another (such ns changing an Army Re¬ 
serve regiment Into a part of a National 
Guard division and vice versa). 

n. PRE.SENT STRENGTH AND STATUS 

(A) National Guard: Not called to active 
duty at thlR time are 21 National Guard divi¬ 
sions and many combat teams and support 
units scattered over the 48 States. They are 
assum'-'d to be at somewhat less than half of 
tho 18,0u0-maii strength for infantry di¬ 
visions. 

(D) Array Reserve: There are 23 Army 
Reserve divisions in being and hundreds of 
support units and supply units. The ma¬ 
jority of these units are filled with about 
10 percent of enlisted strength and 05 percent 
of officer strength. 

HI. MANPOWER REQUIRED 

(A) To fill 21 National Guard divisions to 
full strength, about 10,000 men per Infantry 
division, or 210,000 men, will be required. 

(B) To fill 23 Reserve divisions (16 infan¬ 
try, 4 armored, and 4 airborne), about 15,000 


men per dlvtsloii (Infantry), or about a total 
of 345,000 men, will be required. 

(C) To fill up the required Reserve and 
National Guard support and supply units 
which are required to supply (If called). 
Regular Army units as well, about 600,000 
men. This group will go Into Reserve and 
National Guard units of the following types; 
Sepaiate small combat units, artillery. QM 
units, MP units, bands, medical units, truck 
transport companies. MI, AGD. and separate 
antiaircraft battalions. 

(D) The full requirements will, therefore, 
be a total of 1,065,000 drafted men or en¬ 
listees. The State quotas will depend on 
required “fillers’* needed for units within each 
State. 

IV. THE PIPELINE 

(How they are called, processed, assigned) 

(A) The senior Army officer in each State, 
appointed by each Army commander of the 
five armies In the United States, will be told 
what units within the State will be “filled.** 
He in turn from the National Guard and 
Army Reserve instructors In each town will 
receive a list of the number of men needed 
in that town to fill up the units he has 
ordered to full strength. 

(B) The draft board in each town will 
then receive their orders from the State 
headquarters, giving the number of men to 
be “pulled’* from their area for duty with 
these units. In the meantime, each unit will 
make every effort to recruit as many men as 
possible for their unit. These enlistees will 
be processed at a local level. 

(C) As soon as a man Is drafted or signs 
up with a unit he meets the commanding 
officer of his unit, Is assigned to a unit posi¬ 
tion. and Is then sent for a month of train¬ 
ing at centers established within each Army 
area. At this camp Regular Army personnel 
and National Guard and Army Reserve of¬ 
ficers and men (who will be there on short 
tours of active duty) will see these men re¬ 
ceive the following: 

1. Basic training, with the main training 
on subjects that cannot be handled in their 
own units at home station (firing of weapons, 
squad, platoon tactics, demonstrations of firo 
power of artillery, tanks, etc.). 

2. An understanding of the Army, its or¬ 
ganization, ranks, and the reasons why they 
are there and what they must learn to fit 
them with speed for duty at home station 
with their units. 

3. Uniforms, dress and field, and weapon- 
rifle, or carbine depending on their position 
in home unit. These they will take with 
them upon return to home station, and they 
will be placed in home armory. 

(D) Upon return to home btallon after 
month at camp, they will report to com¬ 
manding officer of their unit and receive 
Instructions as to drill nights at home sta¬ 
tion, time, place and SOP that will govern 
unit. 

V. HOME TRAINING WITH UNITS 

(A) A muster training plan will be made 
by Army under which each unit of each type 
will carry out the same training. Before 
“fillers’’ return, tho cadre, in tho case of 
reserve units, and officers and men of guard 
units will prepare to receive the new men 
and carry out the assigned training. 

(B) All units will meet four times per 
month. Drafted or new men will be at each 
meeting, or else they will be faced with a 
call to active duty. Sickness or death in 
family or a marriage will be the only reasons 
for nonattendance. Work will not be used 
as a reason for absence at drill. 

(C) As well as covering basic subjects 
with new men, field problems will be worked 
and a liaison maintained between all units 
of a town for Joint use of space. Joint use 
of facilities, joint use of special weapons, and 
Joint use of Instruction given by an expert 
in a given field. Two weeks of summer 
training (in the field) will be required. 


(D) Attention will be given to local de¬ 
fense problems, especially In the case of anti¬ 
aircraft units against air attack. MP and 
MI and CIC units against sabotage, and all 
other units except medical against riots, 
paratroop landings, etc. Local units will 
Join for parades, etc. 

(E) Shortage of officers will be met by 
assignment of ROTO officers to units, and 
the apiJOlntment of top grade NCO's to of¬ 
ficer positions. All other NCO promotions 
will be based on ability and an Army wide 
plan. 

(F) Pay will be handled through regular 
Army Reserve and National Guard channels 
as at present. 

VI. SUI’PLIES. SPACE, TRAINING AIDS 

(A) Armory space will be in short demand. 
In good weather, training will have to be 
conducted outside as much as possible. In 
cold or wet weather, if too crowded, extra 
space will have to be rented or taken over by 
the Army for training space. Again, the 
seriousness of the situation dictates action 
no matter how It will have to be worked out 
In the field at a local level. 

(B) As much equipment as can be spared 
and is on hand will be placed with units 
despite proper storage facilities. This In¬ 
cludes field pieces, tanks. Jeeps, etc. They 
are sitting in the open in Army depots now— 
they might as well be sitting outside in town 
where they can be used in training of Reserve 
and guard units and be on hand In case of 
need. Antiaircraft units will receive full 
share of equipment, and all units will be 
equipped with all personal weapons and as 
miiny crew-served weapons as can be spared 
for training. 

VII. GENERAL 

This general plan will give the Nation a 
ground force in being, that can be called to 
training camps with full strengths of men 
and start unit training for combat duty. In a 
short period of time. If by December 30, 
1960, this force was on hand» and we were at 
full war with RusBla, we would have saved 
at least 3 to 4 months of time In organizing 
and training these units and men. 

It will also give the Army over a million 
men who will have received some training os 
against a million men with no training, and 
It will give them at less than one-tenth of 
the cost. 

Antiaircraft units, MP units, QM units, 
truck companies, signal, CID, ADG, TO units, 
and medical units would, under this plan be 
able to start operation at once upon call 
to active duty and be able to support our 
combat forces overseas. This would save 
months and months of training, and, if full 
war breaks out, time Is not going to be a 
thing we can waste a lot of. 

Drafted men to serve in these units will be 
drafted for the same length of time, as those 
drafted into Regular Army direct (which 
will be for duration no matter what It might 
say on the books). 

A suggested plan such as this must not get 
all bogged down with red tape. Unit com¬ 
manders of the various NO and Army Reserve 
Units have some brains and can work out 
small problems themselves without waiting 
for a pile of orders and plans from the Army 
headquarters. This suggested plan is the 
same as the Legion UMT but It Is conditioned 
to meet the times, and situation, which calls 
for speed. It Is also based on most limited 
knowledge of the British Army system at 
present In being. It actually Is a creation of 
a part-time Army to back up our full-time 
Army. 

Speed is the important thing here, directed 
by the situation and the need for full 
strength ground units in the Reserve and 
guard, 

Talbot Peterson, 
Captain, Armored Cavalry USAR, 

As can be seen, the essence of Captain 
Peterson's plan is to provide now, 
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through great reliance on the resource¬ 
fulness and energy of our present Re¬ 
serve officer and enlisted personnel, for 
the immediate building up of our Re¬ 
serve forces, both National Guard and 
ORC, by speeded-up training within the 
Army areas. In the critical months 
ahead, it would have the obvious merit, 
as Captain Peterson points out, of pro¬ 
viding a million men with some training 
as contrasted with the needs of these 
units for a million men today—none of 
whom have trained at all. 

Captain Peterson would be the last to 
claim, I believe, that his proposal is com¬ 
plete, or that there are no difficulties in 
it which would have to be overcome. 
Obviously, there are many details and 
questions of policy which would have to 
be settled before such a plan could go 
into operation. The problem, for in¬ 
stance, of how to devise an equitable 
draft to channel men simultaneously into 
both the Regular Establishment and Re¬ 
serve units would have to be solved. 

The important thing, however, about 
Captain Peterson^s suggestion is that it 
is A plan. It is a plan at a time when 
we do not have one, and at a time when, 
it seems to me, we are badly in need of a 
program, operating now, to make up our 
grave deficiencies in trained ground 
forces. But. whether it be this plan or 
another Mr. Speaker, I urge the mem¬ 
bership to devote its best efforts to the 
immediate solution of this problem. We 
have no more time to waste. 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I am Including a resolution 
adopted by the Mason-McCauley Post, 
No. 6688, of the American Legion of 
Chattooga County, Ga., on the fourth 
day of August, 1950. 

The resolution is self-explanatory: 

Whereas our Nation is now facing a grave 
crisis and deep responsibility rests upon Its 
leaders to make declBlons concerning our 
future life: and 

Whereas the VPW Mason-McCauley Post, 
No. 6688, of Chattooga County, Ga., Is vitally 
interested In our Nation's safety and secu¬ 
rity; and 

Whereas the members of this post, some 
400 strong, having fought In previous wars to 
secure our Nation’s safety, are desirous that 
the leaders of our military force maintain 
our military strength sufficient to resist any 
aggressor; and 

Whereas our Congressman Henderson L. 
Lanham has taken a strong position oppos¬ 
ing Secretary of Defense Johnson’s continu¬ 
ance in office; and 

Whereas the members of Mason-McCauley 
Post fully believe that Hon. Henderson L. 
Iianham's position Is correct, and further 
believe that the Secretary of Defense has 
failed to carry forward and maintain our 
Nation’s security; and 

Whereas we further believe that he has led 
the American people into a sense of false 
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security by stating that America was ready 
for any form of aggression: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Mason-McCauley Post, hereby commend Con¬ 
gressman Henderson L. Lanham In his stand 
and opposition to Mr. Johnson’s continuance 
in office. We wish to urge our Congressman 
to maintain his vigorous opposition to Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Johnson’s continuance in 
office, and use his influence to see that he is 
removed and a proper person, or persons, 
be placed in this responsible position; be tt 
further 

Rcsoliied, That copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the Mason- 
McCauley VPW Post, No. 6688, that copy of 
same bo forwarded to Hoii. Henderson L. 
Lanham, that copies be forwarded to Hon. 
Walter P. George. United States Senator 
from Georgia, and to Hon. Richard B. Rus¬ 
sell. United States Senator from Georgia. 

Passed by Mnson-McCauley Post this 4th 
day of August 1950. 

Jos. Murfhy, 

Post Commander. 

Attest: 

C. B. Brtcker, 

Post Ad-jvtant. 


Support the Un-Amerkan Activities Com¬ 
mittee in Its Effort To Punish Those 
Who Refuse To Recognize Its Authority 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House now has under consideration res¬ 
olutions declaring 58 witnesses, who ap¬ 
peared before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and refused to an¬ 
swer questions addre.sscd to them, in 
contempt of Congress and directing ap¬ 
propriate action to be taken against 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I am In full accord with 
the purpose, intent, and objective of 
these resolutions. We cannot permit 
Communists to set at naught the func¬ 
tioning of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, or any other committee, en¬ 
gaged in conducting hearings for the 
purpose of ascertaining facts, concerning 
problems of government, on which Con¬ 
gress wishe.s to legislate in the public in¬ 
terest. To permit subversive, or any 
other elements In our country, to defy 
Congress, or any of its committees en¬ 
gaged in the work of the Congress, would 
result in making the individual superior 
to the Government and preclude its 
functioning in behalf of all the other 
people of the Nation. 

The issue raised by the contempt res¬ 
olutions now before us is whether these 
58 individuals named in the resolutions, 
and, having records of subversive activi¬ 
ties or affiliation with, and membership 
In organzations that have been recog¬ 
nized as subversive, shall have the right 
to act contemptously in refusing to rec¬ 
ognize the right and authority of gov¬ 
ernment acting through its proper agen¬ 
cies. It is Inconceivable that any true 
or loyal American would claim such a 
right. It is time that we put these Com¬ 


munist and subversive elements where 
they belong. They have been coddled 
too long. They have taken advantage of 
the rights and privileges of free Amer¬ 
ica to teach a godless religion and a 
theory of government that would destroy 
the fundamental principles upon which 
the Government of ours was founded. It 
is time for America to awake and demand 
that all within our gates shall be loyal to 
America and not to a foreign government 
that seeks to destroy us. 


The Safety of Our Homes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article pub¬ 
lished in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Daily Magazine for August 8. 1950, and 
also two letters with reference thereto: 
I Prom the Pittsburgh Post-Gnzette Dally 
Magazine of August 8, 19601 
PirrsBURGHESQUE—^W rite Your Congressman 
(By Charles P. Danver) 

Hon. James G. Pulton, 

Old House Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I hate to bother you when you’re 
BO busy, but 1 wonder If you would do me 
a favor? If possible, I would like you to fend 
me one machine gun, several hundred rounds 
of ammunition, and au easy book of Instruc¬ 
tions. 

My reason for wanting these things is that 
I’m getting uneasy about the way the big 
shots down there in Washington are looking 
outi the window for votes while the bad kid 
from next door builds a lire under the piano. 
1 le< ‘. tliat It’s up to me to do something now 
to i>i otftct my home when the Russians reach 
Pittsburgh. 

Of course, my home really Isn’t mine. It’s 
just a modest apartment that I pay rent for 
in somebody else’s building. But iny wife 
hns It fixed up real nice. We just had it all 
piilnted and papered end the new stove and 
refrigerator are almost paid for, and I'd hate 
to have to give It up without a fight. 

If I had the machine gun, I’d leel belter. 
A lot of fellows here go in for hunting, so, 
of course, they’ll have their rifles and shot¬ 
guns to fire at the Soviet tanks. But It looks 
like most of us will just have to use slicks 
and stones or whatever we can pick up In 
a hurry to protect our women end kids. 

I’ll need the book of instructions because 
I don’t know anything about a machine iiun, 
or any other kind of gun, for that matter. 
In the first war they had me waving sema¬ 
phore flags and tapping a blinkor-Ught key 
down at the Lewes (Del.) Naval Base, and the 
Navy wouldn’t take me the last time because 
they said I was too old. So I never did get 
a chance to learn to shoot a gun—just like 
a lot of our boys who will soon have tO die. 

But I think the janitor and I can handle 
it all right, if we have the book of fiistruc- 
tlone. He was In the Army once, I believe, 
and he’s handy with tools, anyway. I figure 
on setting it up on the roof, which will be 
the best place when the Commies come down 
Maple Terrace from Grandview Avenue. 

1 realize you may have a hard time find¬ 
ing me a machine guji because the Govern¬ 
ment got rid of most of that stuff after the 
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last war, and never did replace It because 
Stalin was a good old Joe, like President Tru¬ 
man said, and never intended any harm to 
anybody* Still, maybe the generals In the 
Pentagon might be able to recall where 
there's one buried that you could dig up. 
If it’s a little rusty, that won’t matter be¬ 
cause our Janitor is pretty good at Axing 
things up. 

Again let me apologize for bothering you. 
But the way I look at it. It could happen any 
day now, and I decided that I ought to do 
something. If a fellow Just sits back these 
days and doesn’t do anything to protect his 
own home, w’ho will? Hoping to hear from 
you real soon, I am. 

Anxiously, 

Charles F. Danver. 


PiTTSDURCH, Pa„ August 8, 1950. 
Hon. Jamfs G. Fulton. 

Old House Bmldiug, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I’m not making any apologies 
about writing to you, boenuse. when we elect 
some one to any political office, wo expect 
to have them do something for us, and for 
our country when it is necessary, and at the 
present time I feel that It Is very necessary 
that some one with some Intestinal fortitude 
does Just that. 

I have talked with your secretary, and she 
advised writing to you. so now I‘m doing 
Just that. 

When I read Mr. Dauver’s column this 
morning, I thought he expressed exactly 
what Is in the minds of any thinking per¬ 
son. 

I lost a son In World War 11 and I'm glad 
I don’t have to live through that agony 
again. 

I want you to read this letter, Mr. Fulton, 
and publish It if you want to. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. W. T. McNally, 


Registration Commissioners, 
Pittshurgh, Pa., August 8, 1950. 
Mr. Charles F. Danver, 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Charles: Your Tuesday column on 
the unnamed subject The Safety of Our 
Homes Is one of the best articles I have ever 
read. 

It is amazing the number of people in this 
supposedly well-protected Nation of ours 
w’hose dally thoughts, whose expressions, 
whose fears coincide exactly with those eilec- 
tlvely expressed in this simple little story of 
yours. 

Very sincerely, 

Fred E. Obley, 

Chairman. 


Came Back 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN R. WALSH 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker. I note with 
some interest an article appearing in the 
Marion (Ind.) News Herald. This little 
news item, or editorial, is somewhat in 
answer to a recent special newspaper 
that was published in Washington, Ind., 
on the life of our senior Senator, Homer 
Capehart. Part of the article about Mr. 
Capehakt was inserted in the Congres¬ 


sional Record and I know the Congress 
will be Interested in the News Hci'ald’s 
observation: 

Came Back 

News Herald recently received an eight- 
pugo accLlon of the Washliiglon (Iiid.) daily 
paper which waa completely devoted to 
Homier Capehakt, who is seeking reelect ion to 
the United Staler, Senate from Iiidinnn. 

Now we aren’t going to scream “propa¬ 
ganda,” just becauae the ls.sno was about 
Capehart, a Republican. It was a darn good 
paper and did a lino Job of outlining Capk- 
harts Hie-'poor farm boy, earnest school 
boy, World War I soldier, traveling salesman, 
small factory, big factory. United States 
Senator. The American success pattern. 
Hosier Capehart followed that pattern nud 
he deserves every credit in the world. Wo 
do want, however, to make a point—a good 
point. 

One story in that paper—and we believe 
it—was that, in 1932, Homer Capehart was 
down to 15 cents for 2 days’ luncii. Things 
did get^that bad—the News Herald publl.sher 
and his wife once lived on raw apples for 3 
days, apples picked off the ground In a coun¬ 
try orchard. (It’s not a very good way to 
live.) 

Another story was about the 1938 cornfield 
conference, held on CAPrHART’.s southern In¬ 
diana farms, financed by— Capehart. (The 
cost isn’t known, but had to be thousands 
and thousands of dollars.) 

The Democrat Party came into power In 
1933, the year after Capehart, and all the 
rest of US. hit rock bottom. 

By 1938 Capehart appears to have recovered 
enough financially to have those farms and 
to pay. personally, for a mid western corn¬ 
field parley attended by thousands of the 
GOP faithful, all well entertained and well 
fed. 

Those 6 years under the Democrat admin¬ 
istration must have been very good ones, 
Indeed. 


Hawaii Molds State Constitution 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Sprakor, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following arti¬ 
cle by Harold S. Roberts from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor of August 7, 1950: 

Hawaii Molds State Constitution 
(By Harold S. Roberts) 

Hawaii has on 16 different occasions peti¬ 
tioned the Congress to grant statehood. Un¬ 
like other Territorie.s which have been per¬ 
mitted to come Into the Union, beginning 
with the Northwest Territory In 1787. Ha¬ 
waii has more than met the qualifications 
for statehood. 

On 37 different occasions since 1920 bills 
have been Introduced In successive sessions 
ol Congress to provide statehood. In the 
past 15 years there have been nine separate 
hearings held by congreissional committees 
on the question of statehood for Hawaii. 

The Congress has more Information and 
statistical data on Hawaii than on any other 
Territory previously admitted to the Union. 
Despite the record, Hawaii is still seeking 
equality with other States. 

The most recent attempt to obtain state¬ 
hood began by the introduction of an en¬ 
abling statute by Delegate Joseph R. Pah- 


RiNCTON on January 3, 1950. Hawaii bas one 
Delegate to Congress, but without vote. This 
bill passed the House on March 7, 1950. by a 
vote of 262 to 110. On July 12 the Senate 
Interior and Insular Allalrs Committee, by a 
vote of 9 to 1, recomme nded statehood. Sen¬ 
ator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, cast the 
only negative vote. 

ANOTHER AVENUE TRIED 

While this bill was going through the ron- 
gretslonal mill the Territorial Legislature 
passed a bill to try another avenue for 
achieving statehood, should the enabling act 
procedure fail. 

Some 15 States have been admitted to the 
Union by the alternative procedure of draft¬ 
ing a State constitution and going to Con¬ 
gress, knocking on the door, and asking to be 
admitted. At the present time Hawaii Is 
launching its campaign for statehood In a 
two-pronged olfenslve. 7"he people of the 
Territory desire to come into the Union as a 
sovereign State on an equal footing with 35 
other Territories previously admitted to 
statehood. 

On Saturday, July 22. 61 delegates affixed 
their signatures to an historic document—• 
the constitution of the State of Hawaii. The 
ceremony took place in the throne room at 
historic lolanl Palace, Honolulu. There was 
a touch of deep solemnity, offset by the 
bright Hawaiian flowers and the chanting 
strains of island music. The ceremony end¬ 
ed with the singing of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The new document is a product of Hawaii 
and its people. It reflects the ihiiikiiig of an 
essentially conservative community, but one 
that is responsive to changing times and 
needs. The constitution has borrowed and 
adopted provisions Irom the Federal Consti¬ 
tution, the Hawaii Organic Act, the model 
State constitution, and the constitutions of 
the other States. 

DIFFERENT PRODUCT 

Although it has studied and tapped all of 
the available resources, the final product is 
unlike that of any other State. It has its 
own flavor and features which find roots in 
the problems and needs of the community. 
Typical of these arc the provisions dealing 
with Hawaiian homelands, the limitations of 
bonded indebtedness and the use of nsseBsed 
land valuations to adjust these limits; and 
the sections dealing with local government, 
drafted in the light of a centralized tax 
structure and a coordinated and centralized 
system of public education. 

Tile basic confervutlsm of the constitu¬ 
tion Is reliected in the limited number of 
elective officials. The governor and lieu¬ 
tenant governor arc the only elected officials. 
The cabinet members and the Judge.s of the 
courts are appointed by the governor, with 
the advice and coni.ent of the senate. The 
members of the board of education are to be 
appointed by the governor, from panels 
nominated by the countie.s. There is no pro¬ 
vision for the initiative, referendum, and 
recall—so popular during the first two 
decades of the century. 

VOTING AGE REDUCED 

Although fiiiidameiitally conservative, the 
constitution does contain many progressive 
features which refiect the forward-looking 
character of the community. The new con¬ 
stitution pr vldcs for the reduction in the 
voting age from 21 to 20. Only one other 
Btate in the Union has a voting age of less 
tlian 21. A provision recognizing the right 
to organize for the purpose of collective bar¬ 
gaining. as a constitutional guaranty, has 
been included. Only three otlier State con- 
stitutlons. Missouri, New .lerscy, and New 
York, provide such constitutional guaranties. 

Many features of the document reflect the 
best current thinking in ho field of govern¬ 
ment. For example, the cxoeu'lve d’^part- 
ments of government in the new state are to 
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bo coordinated In no more than 20 major de¬ 
partments. to permit the governor to keep a 
personal check on the functioning of the 
executive branch. There are provisions to 
eliminate the pocket veto. The salaries of 
the governor, the judges, and members of 
the legislature have been Increased to attract 
the best qualified men to office. The snlarles 
compare favorably with the highest 10 States 
of the Union. 

ProvlFlon Is made for post-audits of Stale 
expenditures, as well as a rcqulrcmenl that 
the legislature pass the general appropria¬ 
tions bill before passing other ftn.ance bills. 
This may prevent the last-minute rush so 
typical of many legislative sessions, which 
makes It difficult to give careful scrutiny to 
final drafts of bills and leads to political log¬ 
rolling and deals. 

HEAVY VOTER TURN-OUT 

In many other respects recognition is given 
to practices which are conducive to good 
government; Hawaii is conscious, however, 
that good government is more a product of 
the people of the community than of the 
written document which forms its base. 

The 63 delegates, elected by the people at 
primary and general elections last February 
n and March 21, began their official ta.?k on 
April 4. Although the campaign was run on 
a nonpartLsan basis (there were no party 
designations on the ballot), there wa.'s a 
heavy turn-out of voters. In excc.'ss of 80 per¬ 
cent of the registered voters cast their ballots. 
Of those elected, approximately one-third 
had never run for an elective office before. 

For many of the delegates It will be their 
one and only campaign. There men and 
women were attracted by the nature of the 
job to be done. Writing a constitution for a 
new State comes but once In a lifetime. On 
the other hand, some of the newcomers may 
well try their wings In the political arena. 
No American community can overlook “new 
blood” for its political melting pot. Federal, 
State, and local government must continue to 
attract the best from all segments of the 
community. 

The delegates, elected from all parts of the 
territory, represented a broad cross section of 
the community. Among the 63 delegates 
were two pineapple company presidents, two 
union representatives, a judge of the circuit 
court, two former attorneys general, a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Hawaii, the superintendent of public in¬ 
struction. one physician, two dentists, the 
speaker and vice-speaker of the Territorial 
House of Representatives, four members of 
the Territorial senate, a number of school¬ 
teachers, and others. Of the five women who 
won seats, two are attorneys, two arc house¬ 
wives, and one Is a member of the Territorial 
legislature. 

Racially, the convention contained 27 Cau¬ 
casians. 20 Japanese-Americans. 11 Hawai- 
lans, and 5 Chinese-Amoricans; generally 
representative of the population. Politically 
there were 29 Republicans, 21 Democrats, and 
13 nonpartisans. 

PROVISIONS FOR ELECTION 

Should the Congress pass the enabling act 
in its present form, the constitution could 
be submitted to the people for ratification nt 
the general elections in November. H. R. 
49 provides that an election be held within 
60 to 120 days after the passage of the en¬ 
abling act. If the constitution is ratified 
by the people, it will be transmitted to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Congress for approval. If Congress approves 
the ratified constitution, the people will then 
proceed to elect the State officers and two 
United States Senators and Members to 
the House of Representatives. Should the 
voters or the Congress fall to ratify the con¬ 
stitution, the delegates to the 1950 conven¬ 
tion will have to reconvene to draft another 
conr;itution that will meet the objections 
of the Congiees or those of the people. 


Should the Congress fall to pass H. R. 49, 
the Constitution will be submitted to the 
next session of the Territorial legislature. 
The legislature may not change the consti¬ 
tution. It may, however, draft an alternative. 
The people will then have the choice of vot¬ 
ing for the constitution drafted by the dele¬ 
gates elected by them, the one drafted by the 
legislature, if any, or neither. If the people 
reject the constitution, the convention has 
to reconvene to draft a new document. If 
the people approve the document, It will be 
submitted to the Congress with a request 
for direct admission into the Union. 

HAWAII AT DOOR 

In the meantime. Hawaii knocks at the door 
for statehood. It alone of the Territories 
that have shown their ability for democratic 
self-government, the ability to finance their 
own operations and to support our free Insti¬ 
tutions, has been denied equality of rights 
with the other States. Unlike Puerto Rico, 
which elects Its own governor and pays no 
Federal taxes to the United States, Hawaii, 
which was a free republic when it entered 
into a mutual agreement with the United 
States in 1900 and has paid in over $1,000,- 
000,000 in taxes to the Federal Government 
and paid close to $90,000,000 In 1949, is de¬ 
nied the right to elect Its own governor, has 
no voting rcprcRentation in Congress, and Is 
denied the right to vote for the President of 
the United States. 

If taxation without representation was 
tyranny In the middle of the cJghtenth cen¬ 
tury, it is no less so in the middle of the 
twentieth. 

Hawaii, the meeting place of the cultures 
of the east and west, a dynamic outpost of 
democracy In the Pacific, waits impatiently 
for recognition of more than a half century 
of dcmucrallc progress. It is ready and will¬ 
ing to assume its rchponsiblllty in the nev/ 
Pacific era. Admission of Hawaii into the 
Union now would, in the words of the Senate 
committee: “* • • give notice to all the 

world, and particularly to the peoples of the 
Pacific at this critical Juncture of Interna- 
tionul atfulrs, that it is the policy of the 
United States to provide sell-government 
among all the peoples without political, eco¬ 
nomic, racial or other distinction.” 

DEMOCHACY IN ACTION 

Both major parties have, in the past 10 
years, included statehood for Hawaii in their 
platforms. Hawuilan.s say It is high time to 
transform these proiniseH into political 
realities. 

The constitutional convention was democ¬ 
racy in action. The delegates convened on 
April 4, adopted rules of j)rocedurc, elected 
officers, set up 20 working committeeB, and 
began their deliberations. Members Indi¬ 
cated their preference for committee asslgn- 
ments on the basis of Interest end special 
technical qualifications. The committees 
ranged in size from 5 to 15 members; they 
studied all of the proposals introduced by 
the Individual delegate.s; Invited experts in 
the special fields under consideration, and 
held public hearings. 

Unlike many political conventions, and for 
that matter different from the convention 
which drafted our own Federal Constitution, 
nil of the committee meetings were open to 
the public, press, and radio. A weekly report 
was prepared by the committee on submis¬ 
sion and information which was distributed 
to many community groups, which In turn 
made copies available to constituent mem¬ 
bers. Four radio stations provided time dur¬ 
ing the week for summaries of the work 
of the convention. The press provided good 
dally coverage. 

KSPORT SUBMXTTEO 

As each committee completed Its deliber¬ 
ations. it submitted a detailed report setting 
forth the scope and character of the problem 
before it and the results of its work. At the 
conclUBion of each report was a proposal 


which contained the specific language recom¬ 
mended by the committee for incorporation 
in the proposed constitution. Copies were 
duplicated for all the delegates, the press 
and community groups which desired them. 
These standing committees’ reports were then 
placed on the calendar for full consideration 
and debate. 

To provide the maximum flexibility and 
informality of discussion, most of the debate 
on the reports was held in committee of the 
whole. Through full and free discussion 
(completely open to the press and public), 
by amendments and suggestions from the 
floor, the committee proposals and recom¬ 
mendations were dissected, paragraph by 
paragraph, sentence by sentence, and occa¬ 
sionally word by word. 

Unlike the deliberations of many legisla¬ 
tive bodies, proposals underwent substantial 
modification on the floor. The debates were 
frequently Intense, sometimes acrimonious. 
On the whole, however, the discussions were 
on a high plane, directed toward the basic 
issues under consideration. One rather un¬ 
usual feature of the deliberations, and n 
tribute to the delegates, lies in the fact that 
at no time was it necessary to place a limi¬ 
tation on debate. The rules made ample 
provision for such limitation, but they were 
never put to use- 

Ample time was provided to give each of 
the roRpertlve chairmen of the committee of 
the whole to prepare his report and recom¬ 
mendation, which was then presented to the 
delegates for adoption. The reports and 
proposals so approved were then sent to the 
committee on style for arrangement and 
form. The style committee was under spe¬ 
cific instruction to confine its work to form 
and style and was prohibited from making 
any change of a substantive character. It 
could, and did, however, call attention to 
discrepancies, omissions, or conflict, and re¬ 
port to the convention for further Instruc¬ 
tions or action. 

SEQUENCE GIVEN 

The style committee then resubmitted 
each of the articles to the convention for 
approval and adoption on form and style. 
The articles were again sent to the style 
committee for final arrangement and review 
of all of the sections Into an integrated and 
cohesive document. As finally adopted, the 
pu'vislons of the Constitution arc arranged 
ir the following sequence; 

Preamble. 

Adoption of Federal Constitution. 

Ai'tlcle 1, Bill of Rights. 

Article 2, BullTago and Electloiif. 

Article 3, The Legislature. 

Article 4, The Executive. 

Article 6, The Judiciary. 

Article 6, Taxation and Finance. 

Article 7, Local Government. 

Article 8, Public Health and Welfare. 

Article 9, Education. 

Ai tlcle 10, Development and Conservation 
of Resources. 

Article 11, Hawaiian Home Lands. 

Article 12, Organization, Collective Bar¬ 
gaining. 

Article 13, State Boundaries, Capital, F'lg. 

Article 14, General and Miscellaneous Pro. 
visions. 

Article 16, Revisions and Ameudmentii. 

Article 10. Schedule; 

(a) Representative districts. 

(b) Transitional laws. 

(c) First officers, election proceduree. 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TEN-DAY CONVENTION 

The convention lasted 110 calendar da^'s. 
Actua*’y there were 78 days devoted to ple¬ 
nary Besfilons. At other times there werj 
committee meetings, hearings, and prepara¬ 
tion of committee reports. During the pre¬ 
liminary period of committee work there 
were, on the average. 20 to 30 meetings each 
week occupying in excess of 40 hours of work. 

No verbatim transcrlnt was kept of the 
deliberations of the standing committees. 
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Each commlttro did keep a brief summary 
Jn the form of minutes, and these were avail¬ 
able to the other delegates. These minutes 
will also be part of the record to be kept 
in the archives with other official documents. 

The convention did keep a complete ver¬ 
batim transcript by means of electronic tape 
recordln-^s of all the session after April 9. 
Over 3C5 reels of recording tape were used, or 
about 87 miles of recording tape. It has 
been estimated that approximately 5.000,000 
words were spoken during the floor debates. 
Only 14,000. however, found a place in the 
Constitution. Of those, approximately 4,000 
are in the schedule which describes the poli¬ 
tical districts to be used in the initial elec¬ 
tions and for subsequent reapportloninent 
every lo years. 


Admission of Korean Veterans to the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following resolu¬ 
tions adopted by Capitol Post. No. 1, of 
the American Legion, of Topeka, Kans., 
on August 3. 1950: 

Resolution in relation to the admission to 
the membership In the American Legion 
of veterans of the armed conflict in Korea 
or any further extension thereof 
Whereas the Charter of the American 
Legion, enacted by Congress, approved Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1919, and as amended by Congress 
October 29, 1942, and July 0, 1946, limits the 
membership in the American Legion to other¬ 
wise eligible veterans of two World Wars 
between the date-s of April 6, 1917, and No¬ 
vember 11, 1918, and between the dates of 
December 7. 1941, and September 2, 1945; and 
Whereas the American people are cognizant 
of the fact that all free people throughout 
the world are being threatened by armed 
aggression on behalf of the communistic 
notions; and 

Whereas the free peoples of the world 
Joined together and formed the United Na¬ 
tions Conference for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing peace; and 

Whereas In direct violation of the duties 
and obligations assumed by all nations under 
the United Nations Agreement, the Govern¬ 
ment of North Korea Invaded with armed 
forces the territory of South Korea; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, under official sanction of 
the United Nations Conference, sent a mili¬ 
tary force to the assistance of the South 
Korea Government; and 

Whereas American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, many of whom have died or been 
wounded, are now In active combat for the 
preservation of peace and free governments 
of the world; and 

Whereas these fighting, wounded, or de¬ 
ceased patriots have given or endangered 
their health and lives for the same purpose 
that the soldiers, sailors, and marines fought 
for during World War I and World War II; 
and 

Whereas the present armed conflict is still 
confined to Korea, there Is great danger that 
It may spread to all portions of the world; 
and 

Whereas the membership of the American 
Legion have a close kinship to the present 
members of our Armed Forces presently en¬ 


gaged in the Korean War: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by jnewbers of Capitol Post, No. 1. 
Department of Kansas, That the Department 
Convention of the American Legion take 
proper and necessary action to request that 
the Charter of the American Legion, as 
enacted and amended by the Congress of the 
United States, be further amended in an 
appropriate manner so that the veterans of 
the present Korean conlllet, or unv further 
extension thereof be made eligible for mem¬ 
bership in the Ameriran Legion. 

The above resolution wa.s voted upon at the 
regular post membership meeting of July 27, 
1950. and pa.ssed unanimously. 

James W. Ghaham, 
Commander, Capilol Post, No. 1, 

Attest: 

Benjamin P. Kiifntz. 
Adjntarit, Capitol Post, No. f. 

Whereas the Korean situation and Com¬ 
munist activities throughout the entire 
world has reached the critical stage; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover and other author¬ 
ities inform us there are thousands of Com¬ 
munists living in America; and 

Whereas It is common knowledge and the 
findings of the highest Court that the over¬ 
throw of America Is the avowed purpose of 
every Communist; and 

Whereas another Pearl Harbor would un¬ 
doubtedly be fatal and eventually may be too 
Into; Now, therefore, be It 

Hc.soivcd bp Capitol Post, No. 1, the Amer^ 
ican Legion, Department of Kansas, assem-- 
bled in regular meeting, Thursdap, July 27, 
1U5Q. That we urge and demand by the Con- 
gro.ss of the United States, the immediate 
passage of S. 2311, known as the Subversive 
Activities Control Act, 1950; be it still fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall he sent to each Member of the Konsns 
delcgnllon In Congress, and to the lending 
newspapers and Legion posts in the State of 
Kansas. 

The above resolution wn.s voted upon at 
the regular post membership meeting of July 
27, 1950, and passed unanimously. 

James W. Graham. 

Commander, Capitol Post, No, f. 

Attest: 

Benjamin P. Krentz, 
Adjutant, Capitol Post, No. 1, 

Whereas American Army, Air, and Naval 
Forces are now engaged in combat operations 
In Korea which have attained the full pro¬ 
portions of u state of war so far as these 
fighting forces are concerned; and 

Whereas the casualties suffered In the 
fighting are in nowise different from those 
of a fully declared state of war insofar as 
their effect upon the fighting men and wom¬ 
en Involved and their families and depend¬ 
ents are concerned: Now, therefore, be it and 
It In hereby 

Rrsoltwd bp Capitol Po.st, No. 1, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, Department of Kansas, in regu¬ 
lar meeting assembled, Thursday, July 27, 
1950. That we urge upon the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation 
iis may be required to extend by law to the 
members of the Armed Forces now in the 
field or who may hereafter be ordered Into 
the services under the present emergency 
circumstances, the stotus of veterans for 
the purpose of assuring them and their de¬ 
pendents the death, disability, and depend¬ 
ency benefits now applicable to veterans of 
the great wars. 

The above resolution was voted upon at 
the regular post membership meeting of 
July 27, 1950, and passed unanimously. 

James W. Graham, 
Commander, Capitol Post, No. I, 

Attest: 

Benjamin P. Krentz, 
Adjutant, Capitol Post, No. 1, 


RECORD 

Another Side of the Story 


EXTENSION OF RKVIARKS 

OP 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DEI.EOATE PROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESI.’NTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
group of Alaska workmen have been 
called unpatriotic because of the work 
stoppage at Anchorage resulting from a 
wage dispute. There is another side to 
this story. The American public is en¬ 
titled to know that side. Therefore I 
present here a letter from a constituent 
wdio is a resident of Anchorage, the text 
of a radio talk made by Mr. W. S. Cruth- 
ors, member of the Anchorage plumbers 
and steamfitters local, and text of a 
newspaper advertisement printed on be¬ 
half of Local 367, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters: 

Anchorage. Alaska, August ft, 1950. 

Dear Deleoatf. Bartlett: It Just came over 
the radio th.it President Truman and Chief 
of Defense Johnson stated the plumbers* 
strike in Anchorage was delaying defense 
work. 

As our Delegate In Wa.shlngton, you are 
entitled to know nil about the entire contro¬ 
versy. I am taking it upon myself as an 
Individual member, of the plumbers local 
367 to send you the enclosed information. 

Since the above was printed, we have had 
two meetings with the local master’s asso¬ 
ciation, with a United States mediator sit¬ 
ting In; also, our International representative, 
Clayton Bilderbach. I was told last night’s 
meeting was not productive of results. Al¬ 
though the plumbers offered some conces¬ 
sions, the masters refused to budge. 

At our meeting last Friday night wo voted 
to remove the retroactive clause from the 
letter sent to the outside contractors; also, 
sent telegrams asking them to come and meet 
with our negotiating committee to draw up 
a contract with or without the local masters. 

We are now paid $3 per hour in Anchorage, 
plus room and board on Jobs a certain dis¬ 
tance from Anchorage. 

We are asking $3.50 per hour due to the 
high cost of living existing here—an item 
I am sure you are familiar with. 

We have made no other demands, such as 
paid holidays, paid vacations, old-age pen¬ 
sions, welfare fund, or any of the extras that 
exist in many contracts in the States. 

Fairbanks Association of Master Plumbers 
and the local there, No. 375, of the plumbers 
came to an agreement giving the plumbers 
$3.60 per hour. 

While I am writing this as in individual, 
I will stand by anything I state in this letter. 

What most people cannot understand is 
why the Army will allow four small com¬ 
mercial contractors, who have no defense 
work, to tie up $100,000,000 in military work. 

'The outside contractor who has the defense 
work has an agreement with our interna¬ 
tional union to comply with all wages and 
conditions existing in the Territory that he 
moves Into to do work. There being no 
contract at the present time, we have agreed 
to make a separate contract with the outside 
contractors, manning their Jobs at the old 
scale while negotiations are being conducted. 
Even this offer has not brought results. 

An Address bt W. S. Cruthsrs Over Radio 

Station KENI, Anchorage, Alaska, July 

28, 1950 

(Mr. Cruthers Is a member of local union 
Wo. 3G7. Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
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United Association of America. Also a dele¬ 
gate to the Central Labor Council, and to the 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
of Anchorage.) 

Good evening; there are many facts in the 
present controversy between the Master 
Plumbers Association and members of the 
local union 367 of the plumbing and pipeflt- 
tlng industry, which should be brought to 
the attention of the public. Many people 
believe that vital construction work of a 
military nature will be stopped. This is not 
true. 

While negotiations are In progress for a 
new working agreement, local union 367 has 
notified all contractors on this type of work 
that we will continue to man their Jobs at 
the prevailing wage scale, plus retroactive pay 
from the date the men are dispatched. 

The plumbers and stcamfitters of Anchor- 
age, local union 307, at their meeting on 
July 21, 1960, voted to strike on July 26, 
only those members in good standing for the 
past 6 months were eligible to vote. This 
action was founded on the fact that an ade¬ 
quate wage was necessary to carry them 
through the slack winter months. 

Now, the sequence of events leading to this 
vote date back to March 1947. At that time, 
Burch-Johnson-Lytle Co., signed an agree¬ 
ment with the Army covering all military 
construction within the Jurisdiction of this 
local union. 

This contract, No. 1000, was a cost-plua- 
fixed-fee arrangement with the Government. 
This contract proved to be very unsatisfac¬ 
tory to all groups concerned. Industrial con¬ 
tractors were dissatisfied because this type 
of work was not open to competitive bidding. 
The Army was not satisfied because each 
project xindertaken was excessively costly in 
material, money, and man-hours. Labor dis¬ 
liked the arrangement because wage rates 
, were established in Washington, D. C., and 
any adjustments necessary because of the 
ever-increasing high cost of living in the 
Territory of Alaska were often delayed a year 
or more. 

The members of local union 367, together 
with members of other crafts in the Build¬ 
ing and Construction Trades Council, sought 
to discover some means by which the welfare 
of each group concerned could he improved. 

In order to induce the Government to 
award contracts on a competitive basis, labor 
agreed, temporarily, to accept a lower wage 
scale than the one prevailing in Anchorage, 

In November 1948 the Goverenment called 
for competitive bids on military construction. 
In due time these contracts were awarded 
and the experiment proved successful for two 
of the groups concerned in this work, leaving 
the third group, labor, out in the cold. 

First. The Army was well pleased because 
their work was completed months ahead of 
schedule, and at a great saving in cost, 
enabling them to obtain more appropriations 
of money from Congress for other badly 
needed construction. 

Second. That the contractors were well 
satisfied goes without saying, as witness their 
eagerness to bid on the contracts awarded 
for the 1050 construction season. 

In almost every Instance the successful 
bidders on the current construction program 
were awarded the contracts at a figure far 
below the engineer's estimate, in some cases, 
nearly 40 percent. 

It was stated by a Congressman on the 
floor of the House of Representatives that a 
certain type of dwelling on the post had cost 
$70,000 to build on a cost-plus-flxed-fee basis. 
Now we know that this same type of house, 
using the same amount and kind of material, 
cost $35,000 under competitive bidding. 

Third. Labor was dissatisfied because It 
found Itself in the peculiar position of hav¬ 
ing to decline a proffered increase of 13 
cents an hour, which was granted to all other 


crafts In the building and construction 
trades at that time. 

Two of the major plumbing and heating 
contracts for 1040 had already been awarded 
on bids based on our 1948 wage scale, and 
to have accepted the increase would have 
worked a hardship on all plumbing and heat¬ 
ing contractors. 

Then, in order not to find ourselves In the 
position we occupied In March 1949, and have 
to decline another prospective Increase in 
wages so as to protect the interests of the 
several plumbing contractors, we took the 
precaution at that time, to notify all pros¬ 
pective bidders that we would recognize the 
prevailing Anchorage wage scale only in 1950. 
The experimental wage scale had proved 
its point and served its purpose, that is, we 
had agreed, and did work until March 1950, 
at the 1948 wage scale. 

Wo were approached by all plumbing and 
heating contractors who contemplated sub¬ 
mitting bids on the 1950 construction pro¬ 
gram for a wage scale on which to base their 
bid estimates. All were advised that our 
proposed wage scale was $3,60 per hour, 
and to submit their bids accordingly. Three 
of the successful bidders have since iiotllled 
us that their bids were based on this wage 
scale. 

In January of this year we began our ef¬ 
forts to negotiate a wage agreement for 1950 
with the Master Plumbers AEsoclatlon of 
Anchorage. To date they have made no 
fair reasonable offer. 

To promote harmony within the plumbing 
and heating Industry of Anchorage, the 
members of local union 367 have worked 
for a lower wage scale than one con¬ 
sistent with the increases awarded other 
trade crafts since March 1, 1948. All other 
crafts received two wage increases since that 
date. 

The chairman of the Master Plumbers 
Association was credited In the press with 
the following statement, axid I quote, "The 
constant wage raise demand must be stopped 
nc^w to prevent Jeopardizing the economy of 
the entire area," end of quote. 

What kind of a warped perception of 
economic science does a man have, when he 
decries a living wage to a workingman, who 
spends his entire earnings in the area, and 
then this man’s voice is silent when an 
ubscntoc employer will take out of the Terri¬ 
tory a million or more dollars in profit, from 
which the area receives no benefit? 

I have before me a telegram from Fair¬ 
banks, dated July 24. 1950, addressed to our 
local union 367, which states, “Wage nego¬ 
tiations complete here with the following 
contractors signed up at the new $3.50-pcr- 
hour wage scale.’* 

And then the telegram goes on to name 
the 12 contractors signatory to the agree¬ 
ment, Including the P. 8. Lord Co. of Port¬ 
land, Oreg., one of the biggest companies in 
the West. The telegram was signed by Carl 
J. Slatburg. business manager, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Local Union No. 376, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

This gives the lie to the rumor that was 
circulated that only two small firms had 
signed the agreement. 

Surely, the Master Plumbers Association of 
Fairbanks were not unmindful of the eco¬ 
nomic stability of the territory, but they 
also were aware, no doubt, that the former 
wage scale was Inadequate. 

Many of the men In both districts, and 
their f.amllle3, are battling a high cost of liv¬ 
ing that threatens to go much higher. 

in some cases they are paying $125 per 
month rent for a shack with no modern con¬ 
veniences, and another $75 per month to heat 
and light it in the winter months. 

Almost all the master plumbers of An¬ 
chorage were Journeymen plumbers at one 
time. But apparently they feel they are 


now in the big league, and can force the 
Journeymen to work for any wage. 

They forget that It was the United Aiiiao- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steamfitters that 
gave them their present comfortable posi¬ 
tion. It has long been the policy of oui' 
organization to Insist that the prime con¬ 
tractor on a project give the plumbing and 
heating to a legitimate plumbing shop, in 
order to protect the health of the com¬ 
munity. 

Organized labor is more than a means for 
increasing the size of the worker’s pay check. 
It is quite true that the first and primary 
interest of labor unions has rightly been to 
give the individual employee strength and 
security on the Job. 

However, the value of trade-unions goes 
far beyond this function. The trade-union 
movement represents basically the workers’ 
demand for Justice in their Job relationship. 
It reprcf^onts their aspiration for a life In 
which tliey have a voice, making their own 
decisions, and effective opportunity, to share 
in social progress. 

Organized labor has always stood with 
those wdio have worked for statehood tor 
Alaska, and now wishes to go one step fur¬ 
ther and stabilize the economy by working 
for a 40-hour week. 

Wo feel the action we have taken is In 
the best interest and welfare of the com¬ 
munity. A 40-hour week will have a tend¬ 
ency to spread the available work over a 
greater part of the year. Business and in¬ 
dustry will benefit from this stabilization 
of the economy. Families will be attracted 
to Anchorage by the assurance of a fair 
living wage. 

Wages earned here will be spent here. 

The future of free economic enterprise 
in this country, and the preservation of 
government itself, depends upon the estab¬ 
lishment and perpetuation of cooperative 
rcIntlon.s, between capital and labor. 

It is the desire of Local Union 367 to have 
a mutual settlement of this controversy, so 
that all work can go forward. But we are 
In this fight to the bitter end. 

We know we are right. We are not making 
any unju.st demands. 

We have the support of all progressive 
union men, including the Central Labor 
Council. The Building and Construction 
Trades Council has shown their concern for 
our welfare by appointing a committee, 
et their meeting Tuesday night, to work with 
both sides for an early settlement of the 
dispute. 

With their help and guidance we are sure 
to go forward to victory. 

I wish to state at this time that I am a 
member of Local Union 367 and their author¬ 
ized spokesman for this broadcast, and again 
repeat the opening statement I made, that 
many people believe vital construction work 
of a military nature will be stopped; this is 
not true. 

Local Union 367 has notified all contrac¬ 
tors of this type of work that we will con¬ 
tinue to man their Jobs at the prevailing 
wage scale, plus retro.actlvo pay from the 
day the men are dispatched. 

By telephone yesterday, Sam Odlc, busi¬ 
ness agent of Local Union 367 brought Clay¬ 
ton Bilderbach, International Representa¬ 
tive of our craft up to date on all details 
of the strike. 

In this conversation Bilderbach again 
stated that under no circumstances shoukt 
we withdraw our letter to the outside con¬ 
tractors, consenting to man their jobs at 
the present wage scale, plus retroactive pay 
from the date of the di.*;patch of the men 
to the Job, pending a settlement. 

A settlement which all of us hope will 
come soon. 

Thank you for listening, and good night. 
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Americans Are a Curious Lot—^Most op Them 

Like to Hear Both Sides of Ant Ques- 

tion—Here Is Our Side 

Fairbanks. Alaska, July 24, 2950, 
Mr. 6am Odle, 

Business Agent, Local 367, 

Anchorage, Alaska: 

Wage negotiations complete here with the 
following contractors signed up at new $3.50 
per hour wage rate. 

P. B. Lord Co.. Portland, Oreg,; L. E. Stev¬ 
ens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; R. G. Chapman 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; West Coast Plumbing 
Co„ Seattle, Wash.; Wllbur-Bell Co., Fair¬ 
banks; Gull Plumbing Co., Fairbanks; Fair¬ 
banks Plumbing Co., Fairbanks; Berry 
Plumbing Co., Fairbanks; Baggett Plumbing 
Co., Fairbanks; Hemcii Refrigerator Co., Fair¬ 
banks. 

Carl J. Slatburo. 

Business Agent, Local 375, 

(Copy of letter to all plumbing and heating 
contractors who now hold military contracts 
In the Jurisdiction of local 367, United As¬ 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfltters:) 

Anchorage, Alaska, July 22, 1950. 

Gentlemen: The Plumbers and Steamflt¬ 
ters Local 367, of Anchorage, Alaska, at their 
regular meeting of July 21, 1950, voted to 
call a strike, effective July 26, 1960, at 8 
a. m. 

Upon receipt of a letter from your firm, 
stating that you will meet all conditions 
and wage rates eventually agreed upon by 
the members of local 367, and the Master 
Plumbers Association of Anchorage, retro¬ 
active to the effective date of the strike, 
July 26, 1950, at 8 a. m., we will continue to 
furnish men to your firm at the existing 
wage rate of $3 per hour. 

It Is not our intention to inconvenience 
those plumbing and heating contractors who 
are not signators to the local agreement, nor 
do we wish to hinder in any way, the prog¬ 
ress of vital military or civilian Installations. 

Cordially yours, 

Sam Odle, 

Busuiess Manager. Local 367. 

Tlie widely held public belief that vital 
military construction is Jeopardized by the 
present dispute between the Master Plumbers 
Association of Anchorage, and the members 
of local 367 is not true. All contractors on 
this type of work have been notified by this 
local union that we will continue to man 
their Jobs at the prevailing wage scale of $3 
per hour, pending a settlement of this dis¬ 
pute. 

The plumbers and steamfltters of Anchor¬ 
age, local union 367, at their meeting on 
July 21.1950, voted to strike on July 26, 1950, 
at 8 a. m. Only those who have been mem¬ 
bers in good standing for the past 6 months 
were eligible to vote. This action was 
founded on the knowledge that an adequate 
wage was necessary to carry them through 
the slack winter months. The sequence of 
events leading to this vote date back to 
March 1947. At that time the Blrch-John- 
son-Lytle Co. signed a contract with the 
Army covering all military construction in 
the Jurisdiction of this local. This contract. 
No. 1000, was a cost-plus-flxed-fee arrange¬ 
ment with the Government and proved un¬ 
satisfactory to all parties Involved. Indus¬ 
trial contractors were dissatisfied because 
this type of work was not open to competi¬ 
tive bidding. The Army was dissatisfied be¬ 
cause each project undertaken was exces¬ 
sively costly both In money and man-hours. 
Labor was dissatisfied because wage rates 
were established in Washington. D. C., and 
wage adjustments necessary because of the 
ever increasing high cost of living in the 
Territory of Alaska were often delayed a 
year or more. 


The members of local 367, together with 
members of other cralts in the building and 
construction trades council, sought to dis¬ 
cover some means by which the welfare of 
each party concerned could bo improved. 
In order to Induce the Government to award 
contracts on a competitive basis, labor agreed 
to (temporarily) accept a lower scale of 
wages than that then prevailing In Anchor¬ 
age. In November 1948, the Government 
called for competitive bids on military con¬ 
struction. Subsequently the.se contracts 
were awarded, and the experiment proved to 
be successful for two of the parties involved. 

The Army had the satisfaction of seeing 
their work completed months ahead of sched¬ 
ule. and at a great saving in money. 

That the contractors fared well was evi¬ 
denced by their eagerness to bid on the con¬ 
tracts awarded for the 1950 construction 
season. In almost every instance the suc¬ 
cessful bidders on the current construction 
program were awarded the contracts at a 
figure far below the engineers’ estimate of 
cost, in some cases, nearly 40 percent. 

In the spring of 1049, local 367 found Itself 
In the peculiar position of having to decline 
a proffered increase of 13 cents an hour, 
W'hlch was granted to all other crafts In the 
building and construction trades at that 
time. Two of the major plumbing and heat¬ 
ing contracts for 1949 had already been 
awarded on bids based on our 1948 wage 
scale, and to have accepted the increase 
would have have worked a hardship on all 
plumbing and heating contractors. 

So that we would not again find ourselves 
in the position we occupied in March 1949, 
and have to decline another prospective in¬ 
crease in wages to protect the interests of 
the several master plumbers, we took the 
precaution at that time to notify all 
pro.spectivc bidders that we would recognize 
only the prevailing Anchorage wage scale in 
1950. The experimental lower wage scale 
had proved its point and served its purpose. 
We agreed then to work until March 1, 1950, 
at the 1948 wage scale. 

We were approached by all plumbing and 
heating contractors who contemplated sub¬ 
mitting bids on the 1950 construction pro¬ 
gram. for u wage scale on which to ba.se their 
bid estimates. All were advised that our 
proposed wage scale was $3.50 per hour, and 
to submit their bids accordingly. Three of 
the successful bidders have since Informed 
us that their bids were based on this wage 
scale. 

In January wc began our efforts to nego¬ 
tiate a wage agreement for 1950 with the 
master plumbers aR.soclaiion of Anchorage. 
To date they have made no fair or reason¬ 
able offer. 

To promote harmony within the plumbing 
and heating Industry of Anchorage, the 
members of local 367 have worked for a 
lower wage rate than was consistent with 
the increases accepted by the other build¬ 
ing crafts since March 1. 1949. All other 
building crafts have received two wage 
Increases since that dale. 

We feel that our recent action was taken 
with the Interest and welfare of the entire 
community at heart. A 40-hour week will 
have a decided tendency to spread the avail¬ 
able work over a greater portion of the year. 
Business and Industry will benefit from this 
stabilization of economy. Families will be 
attracted to Anchorage by the assurance of 
a fair annual living wage. Wages earned in 
the Territory will be spent In the Territory. 
Alaska Is on the verge of statehood. Op¬ 
ponents of statehood In the Senate have 
stressed the fact that Alaska is sparsely 
populated. We feel that the only way to 
overcome this obstacle is to make this area 
more attractive, economically, for permanent 


residents. A fair wage agreement, as asked 
by the members of local 367 Is a firm step 
In this direction. 

United Association of Plumbers 

AND Steamfitters, Local 367. 


Our Civil Defense Isn’t 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, from the New 
York Times of August 11,1950: 

Our Civil Defense Isn’t— ^And Solution Is 

Doubted Till We Set Up Ways op Disper¬ 
sion and Centralization 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

City, State, and Nation have awakened 
suddenly since the guns started firing in 
Korea to the Importance of civil defense in 
the atomic age. 

But many of the steps so far taken, and 
the plans being made, though impressive on 
paper, have but limited value. Several of 
the basic problems*? of civil defense have been 
attacked but sketchily, if at all. 

The old adage, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, is just as applicable 
to civil defense as it la to health. Yet, so 
far, we are stres.sing the cure rather than the 
prevention. 

The New York City Fire Department has 
estimated the cost of new equipment needed 
to fight atomic conflagration at $100,000,000. 
A $460,000,000 shelter-building program for 
the city has been proposed, and we are or¬ 
ganizing auxiliary police and firemen and 
medical and hospital aid. 

Now these all are desirable measures, 
provided they do not detract from more Im¬ 
portant steps, but they represent at best 
palliatives, not protection. 

Against an atomic attack such measures 
are no defense. They may serve at best to 
reduce the casualty list. Against attack by 
conventional explosives they are far more 
useful. But no really heavy and continuous 
bombardment with conventional explosives 
Is likely agalnvSt any mainland United States 
area. The distances from Russian bases are 
too great. 

THE danger increases 

The threat from atomic attack Is. how¬ 
ever, a real one, not acute perhaps today, 
but more dangerous with each passing 
month, as Russia acquires a stockpile of 
atomic bombs and the carriers to bring them 
here. We have discovered civil defense at the 
eleventh hour. Shelter-building programs, 
desirable though they may be, could not 
possibly be completed for months or years. 
Yet a well-rounded civil defense program 
must be put into effect Immediately. 

We must put first things first, and two 
things above all should have priority. 

First, as Dr. R. E. Lapp, atomic physicist, 
said recently at Colgate University, the only 
effective atomic defense "Involves before- 
the-fact measures, not after-the-fact relief.’* 

This means a program, not merely a blue¬ 
print or a plan, for evacuation of hundreds 
of thousands of people from our large cities. 
Tlie immensity of this task Is self-evident. 
Shelter, food, transportation, and a means 
of subsistence must be provided for those 
evacuated. 
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Dispersion is the main defense against 
atomic attack. For the same reason, we '*will 
begin to be serious about the protection of 
our cities.'* in the words of Dr. Lapp, “when 
we stop cramming more buildings into 
them." 

PaOBLSM OF DISPEBSXON 

The reduction of the density of population 
is an imperative. It does no good to elimi¬ 
nate slums only to replace them with model 
skyscraper apartments, as New York is doing. 

Again, in Dr. l^app's words, "even if you 
increase the size of your fire department to 
10 times its present siae, it will not have 
much effect on lire damage." 

"To be truly effective, before-the-fact 
measures must be undertaken," he declared. 
"Such projects as green belts or lire lanes 
through a city will be most effective in con¬ 
fining the myriad fires which break out si¬ 
multaneously alter a bomb explosion." 

If Central Park were extended from the 
East River to the Hudson, such a fire lane 
would be far more effective in the saving of 
life and property than all the shelters and 
extra fire equipment now planned. 

In the same way the recently Instituted 
examination of ships entering Now York har¬ 
bor is largely meaningless and would be far¬ 
cical if such serious Issues were not involved. 
The much advertised Inspection of the Po¬ 
lish liner Batory, during which crews’ lockers 
were searched presumably for the atomic 
bomb, would have been completely futile had 
an enemy chosen to use the Batory as a 
Trojan horse and to conceal an atomic bomb 
in its cargo. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK 

Only a complete Inspection of the entire 
cargo of a vessel before it enters port, not 
after, could hope with certainty to reveal the 
presence of an atomic bomb in time to pre¬ 
vent catastrophe. 

A superficial Geiger-counter search would 
not necessarily reveal the atomic bomb’s 
presence. Packing crates would have to be 
opened. All the cargo would have to be re¬ 
moved, obviously a gargantuan and Impos¬ 
sible task for our small force of inspectors, 
one that could not be carried out at sea. 

So far, therefore, we have been making 
gestures, but that is about all. Until a bet¬ 
ter intelligence system is developed, until a 
more complete and thorough program for 
the control, routing, and Inspection of for¬ 
eign-flag ships is put into effect, and until an 
orderly rehearsed evacuation of part of New 
York City’s population has been conducted, 
we cannot claim to have reasonable civil 
defense. 

The second basic civil defense problem 
that must be tackled is the problem of na¬ 
tional organization. Civil defense against 
the atomic ‘bomb is too big a problem 
to be shouldered by city, State, or section. 
An atomic catastrophe in New York would 
require assistance from all neighboring 
States. There must be an effective Federal 
organization and coordinating authority, 
something that doc3 not now exist and ap¬ 
parently Is not being planned. 

The blueprint for this was laid out in the 
Hopley report, which was shelved, but the 
President emasculated the program 2 years 
ago when he divided various functions of 
civil defense among some 27 Government 
agencies. 

NO UNIPIED OFFIC1C 

Today, civil defense on the national level 
Is headed by Dr. Paul J. Larsen, director of 
civilian mobilization for the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board. 

The Board itself has been limited by 
Presidential directions to planning and ad¬ 
visory functions. It Is not an operational 
agency. Dr. Larsen’s office Is only one small 
cog in the Board. The level of his office 
is in DO way commensurate with Its impor¬ 


tance. He has no real authority, a very small 
budget, and Ill-defined responsibilities. 

All the major aspects of dvll defense 
should be brought together in one office, 
which ought to be either an Independent 
executive agency under the President, or a 
principal division of the Board. The Na¬ 
tional Civil Defense Office mur»have author¬ 
ity at least to coordinate State and regional 
efforts. This may require congressional ac¬ 
tion, but it must be met. Civil defense must 
be decentralized in operation and adminis¬ 
tration, but centralized In policy and plan¬ 
ning and coordination. 

Until these two problems are resolved, 
evacuation and dispersion programs drawn 
up. and a real National Office of Civilian De¬ 
fense established, there will be no civil de¬ 
fense worth the name. 

"Our basic strategy must be to have done 
our job before the bomb drops," Dr. Lapp 
hai stated. "Any civil defense plan which is 
based upon after-the-fact relief measures is 
doomed to failure." 


A Vote on the Mail* 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER C. GORSKI 

OP NEW YOXK 

IN ’IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
H. I. Phillips from the Buffalo Courier- 
Express of July 31.1950: 

Muse, -^ews, and Views —A ’’ote ok the Mails 

Congress has been forced to schedule a 
vote August 14. on the matter of bringing the 
mall box back into American life and restor¬ 
ing the letter carrier to his position as a 
morale builder. For which three cheers. In 
the dizzy Washington scene with all its flub- 
dubbery, snafu, red tape, and waltzing in the 
dark, few things have seemed as Incredible as 
the April blitzing of our once great post-office 
service. Public indignation has at last result¬ 
ed In forcing the House to show whether it 
regards the mull as important. 

By a push-button routine the Postmaster 
General has made the United States mall 
service a shadow of its old self. That old- 
tlmo institution, the summer resort postcard, 
has been getting through by luck only, na¬ 
tional love life has been notably slowed up 
and the order-by-mail routine made a vaude¬ 
ville gag. It may be for years and It may be 
forever has replaced the time-honored post 
office ‘Not snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds." An Administration that has spent 
millions of dollars for experiments in global 
economies has repudiated the efficacy of a 
3-cent postage stamp. 

Congress and the Postmaster General have 
turned the mail service Into a study of tor¬ 
toise life. The schedule of collection hours 
on the street corner mailbox has been re¬ 
placed by a notice "The acceptance of a 
letter by this box is not to be Interpreted 
as a promise to deliver or as an Ixidicatiou 
of any Intent to deliver. This Is purely a 
prospectus proposition." 

The post office window, long the most de¬ 
pendable thing in American life, has become 
a part-time opening in a deep-freeze unit. 
If you want to be sure of attention you have 
to bring voiir own opener. 

By the April order of Postmaster General 
Donaldson the letter carrier has been seen 
this summer as infrequently us the milk¬ 
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man. He has become strictly a once-a-day 
operatcNT, except in some business aones. 
Post offices have become so Jammed with 
unassorted mall that postal workers detailed 
to assort it had to be qualified mountain 
climbers, yodellng as they worked. "Did you 
get my letter?" has become a query calling 
only for the reply, "No. What made you 
think I might?" The greatest mail service 
in the world has been hamstrung, pulverized, 
hogtied and left a shambles by any com¬ 
parison with the past. And not until the 
other day did Congresa get around to sched¬ 
uling the matter for attention. August 14 
is the date. We shall see what we shall see. 
And we hope we don’t have to wait to get the 
result by mall. 


Forty Millioii Dollars to Northern Wis¬ 
consin in Federal Aids 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN E. (TKONSKl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, to give 
all people an insight of just how a Con¬ 
gressman can be of help to the folks back 
home by being on the job, I wish to have 
printed in the official Record a report to 
the people to this effect. I propose to do 
this county by county for each of the 
14 counties in my district. 

The Federal-aid programs outlined 
below are all soimd and needed. I sup¬ 
ported all of these aids and had a direct 
part in formulating laws in Congress 
which outline these Federal aids for the 
people back home. All of these aids were 
drawn up and passed into law during my 
term in Congress. 

On each of these Federal-aid programs 
I appeared before the proper committee 
and helped draw up the bills which are 
now law. After they became law I saw 
to it that each county back home got its 
fair share. Many of the applications for 
these aids were handled through my of¬ 
fice. When many of tlie applications 
were slow In being approved, as soon 
as my office was contacted I got positive 
action. 

My office has always been a clearing 
house for all these projects. When not 
handled properly your Congressman was 
the first to hear about It. When slow 
In being approved, your Congressman 
was the first to hear about it. When apy 
information was desired, your Congress¬ 
man has always supplied that informa¬ 
tion. When push was needed to speed 
approval, your Congressman was always 
on the job to give it a push. It has never 
been necessary during my tenure in Con¬ 
gress for any county, city, or town to send 
a representative to Washington. All 
they had to do was to contact me by mail 
or phone and they got action at once. 

In my term as a Member of Congress 
I receive numerous invitations to travel 
all over the world at Government ex¬ 
pense. I am one of the very few who re¬ 
fused. I turned all of them down. I 
stayed on the Job and worked on the 
job to get things done. It has never 
been necessary to censor me to devote 
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full time to my job. because I am always 
on the job 12 to 16 hours a day. I never 
took 3 months off from my public job 
to go around campaigning as some can¬ 
didates for Congress do. My services are 
always available. This is why northern 
Wisconsin got so much with so little 
effort. Northern Wisconsin would not 
be in very good shape today without 
those Federal aids. 

Here is how my being on the job has 
brought huge dividends to the folks in 
northern Wisconsin. Here is a list of 
projects and the amount of Federal 
money for each coming into northern 
Wisconsin during my term in Congress. 

ONE MILLION FIVE HTTNDEED THIRTY-FOTJE 
THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN 
DOrXARS FOB HARBORS IN NORTHERN WIS¬ 
CONSIN 

This is the total sum contributed by 
the Federal Government during my 
service In Congress in the Tenth District 
for rivers and harbors projects. During 
my tenure I introduced bills so that at 
the present time every harbor has been 
or is under consideration and has been 
or will be approved for work to be done. 

Each appropriation act was watched 
carefully by me to make certain that 
work was included for our district. The 
current appropriation act will result in 
an additional amount of at least $218,900 
for our district. The breakdown during 
my tenure per year for the $1,534,413 
already contributed by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is as follows: 

1943 (laws passed before O’Kon- 


SKi's term)_ $52,173 

1941 (start of O’Konski's term)— 110.995 

1045_ 163.849 

1946 .... 119,433 

1947 _ 160,919 

1948 _-_- 163,019 

1949 ..- 195, 899 

1950 . 309. 326 

1951 (this year's appropriation 

bill). 218.900 


Total Federal aid to har¬ 
bors for northern W la- 
cousin during my term 

In Congress_ 1, 634, 413 

SUPERIOR HARBOR 

During my term in Congress, main¬ 
tenance work has been done on Superior 
Harbor in the amount of $920,901, and 
the estimated expenditure in the pres¬ 
ent appropriation bill for 1951 is $168,000 
for maintenance work on Superior Har¬ 
bor. Pour thousand five hundred dollars 
as a result of a bill by me will be spent 
before 1951 for a new survey of needed 
improvements in the Superior Harbor. 
Total for Superior Harbor alone during 
O’Konski’s term, $1,093,401. 

I have introduced and secured the 
passage of a re.solution for the investiga¬ 
tion of the need for further new work 
on Superior Harbor. A public hearing 
has already been held. The Army engi¬ 
neers advise me that their report will be 
completed in 1951, following which I will 
see that it gets in an ^ippropriation bill 
and later gets an appropration for the 
new work needed. I have not yot been 
turned down on any harbor project I 
requested during my tenure in Congress. 

ASHLAND HARBOR 

I have secured the authorization for 
and the appropriation for the comple¬ 


tion of new work on Ashland Harbor to 
widen the west channel to a width of 
750 feet, and the work is now in prog¬ 
ress. It is expected it will be completed 
in 1950 at an estimated cost of $45,000. 
Maintenance work done on Ashland 
Harbor during my tenure in Congress 
totals $29,959. Total I secured for Ash¬ 
land Harbor, $74,959. 

PORT WING HARBOR 

I have Introduced and secured the pas¬ 
sage of a resolution and have secured 
the passage of an authorization and ap¬ 
propriation for new work on the Port 
Wing Harbor of widening the channel 60 
feet between the piers with a depth of 
16 feet and dredging the two inner 
channels to a depth of 8 feet at an esti¬ 
mated cost of $20,000. The work is now 
in progress and is expected to be com¬ 
pleted in 1960. Maintenance work done 
on Port Wing Harbor during my term in 
Congress totals $199,666, with an esti¬ 
mate of $15,000 more for 1951. Three 
thousand two hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars was spent for surveys and plan¬ 
ning during my term in Congress. Total 
money 1 secured during my term for Port 
Wing Harbor, $237,965. 

BAYFIELD HARBOR 

I have introduced and secured the 
passage of a resolution and have secured 
the passage of an authorization in Con¬ 
gress for proposed improvements on 
Bayfield Harbor in the amount of $130,- 
000. The improvements proposed consist 
of extending the city pier and the city 
breakwater by 118 feet each and dredg¬ 
ing in the municipal harbor basin. Be- 
.sidcs $5,117 has been spent during my 
term for planning and surveys for. im¬ 
provements. Total authorized funds I 
secured for Bayfield Harbor during my 
term, $135,117. 

SAXON HARBOR 

I have introduced and secured the 
passage of a resolution for the improve¬ 
ment of Saxon Harbor and a preliminary 
report has been turned in. It was sent 
back to the district engineers for some 
changes. The proposed work for this 
Harbor is estimated at $306,000 for new 
work. I will obtain the authorization 
for this in the 1951 Rivers and Harbors 
Act. Approval is too late for this session 
of Congi’ess. Seven thousand one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one dollars has been spent 
as a result of my resolution for surveys 
and plans on Saxon Harbor, Total 
planned or spent for Saxon Harbor dur¬ 
ing my term, $313,161. 

CORNUCOPIA HARBOR 

I have introduced and secured the pas¬ 
sage of a resolution for the improve¬ 
ment of Cornucopia Harbor. The report 
has been submitted to the Chief of Army 
Engineers and calls for an estimated 
amount of $169,500 for proposed new 
work. I will obtain the authorization for 
this in the 1951 Rivers and Harbors Act. 
Maintenance work done on Cornucopia 
Harbor during my term in Congress 
amounts to $31,023. Besides, $4,500 has 
been spent on a survey and planning of 
needed Improvements during my term in 
Congress. Total planned or spent for 
Cornucopia Harbor during my term, 
$205,023, 


HERDSTEK HARBOR 

I have Introduced and secured the pas¬ 
sage of a resolution for the Improvement 
of Herbster Harbor, and the report is due 
on this in August 1950. The report is 
expected to provide entrance piers, 
dredging and entrance channel, and pro¬ 
viding channels in an easterly and west¬ 
erly direction from the inner end of the 
entrance channel. It has been difficult 
to get the Federal Government to under¬ 
take new harbor developments in this 
crisis. I look for favorable action in 
spite of this difficulty. It must be re¬ 
membered that according to the rules set 
down it takes 3 to 5 years to get a new 
project approved. No Congressman or 
Senator has ever done It in less time. 
Herbster is due this year. Six thousand 
nine hundred and forty-two dollars as a 
result of my resolution has been spent 
on surveys and planning for Herbster 
Harbor during my term. This is the first 
time the Federal Government has shown 
interest in a harbor at Herbster. It 
could not show that interest except for 
my resolution. The fact that $6,942 has 
been spent by the Federal Government 
for surveys and plans shows serious 
interest and a bright future. Not until 
I was elected to Congress did the Federal 
Government show any interest in Herb¬ 
ster Harbor. 


SIX MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN 
THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-THREE 
DOLLARS FEDERAL ROAD AIDS FOR NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN 


The postwar Federal Road Aid Act was 
first passed in 1944, when I was a mem¬ 
ber of what is now the Public Works 
Committee. I had a direct hand in 
drafting this legislation. The distribu¬ 
tion of money on a mileage basis rather 
than a population basis was a hard- 
fought victory for Members of Congress 
like myself from rural areas who put up 
the fight for this provision. Northern 
Wisconsin benefited much from this pro¬ 
vision in the law. Read here what this 
Federal aid has brought to northern 
Wisconsin. 


Federal aids for roads to Tenth District 


Ashland-- 

P.ayfielcl,-.. 

Burnett... 

Douglas... 

Iron_ 

Lincoln_ 

Oneida_ 

Polk. 

Price_ 

Rusk_ 

Sawyer..., 
Taylor—.. 

Vilas.. 

Washburn. 


$1. 211, 349 
497. 036 
46. 727 
1,666, 177 
31,268 
479, 250 
728, 133 
291, 274 
675. 279 
621, 000 
368, 531 
193, 816 
140, 000 
87, 445 


Total Federal-aid high¬ 
ways to northern Wis¬ 
consin during my term 
In Congress- 6,937,283 

The wide difference In amounts to 
various counties is not the fault of the 
Federal Government. The county must 
act first. Then they go to the State. 
The State then comes with its plan to the 
Federal Government for approval. 
There was no trouble in getting approval 
at the Federal level. Some counties felt 
little need for Federal funds or new or 
improved roads. Hence the difference in 
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figures for counties. It should be noted 
that as of May 1 , 1960, more than $10 - 
838,000 was yet available as unused and 
unprogrammed funds for the State of 
Wisconsin. In other words, there was 
that much more money available to coun¬ 
ties in Wisconsin not applied for. This 
is evidence that the f'ederal aid was over- 
abundantly available. Federal aid for 
roads was one of my first and major In¬ 
terests as your Congressman. The fact 
that more Federal m.ney was available 
than actually applied for by counties and 
States is proof that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has more than done its part in 
this respect while I have been serving 
you in Congress. 

FIFTEEN COMMUNITIES IN NORTHERN WISCON* 
SIN IN FEDERAL HOSPITAL PLAN 

I have long felt that the answer to so¬ 
cialized medicine was to provide better 
and more hospital facilities and I have, 
therefore, supported the Federal Hos¬ 
pital Construction Act. This act was 
passed during my term in Congress. 
Under it 15 communities in northern 
Wisconsin will receive considerable Fed¬ 
eral assistance in an outright grant for 
the construction of new hospital facili¬ 
ties or for the expansion of present fa¬ 
cilities. I vigorously supported this leg¬ 
islation and had a hand in formulating 
this legislation. 

The following communities in the 
Tenth District have received or are ap¬ 
proved to receive funds to date imder the 
plan: Osceola in Polk County has been 
approved for Federal funds in the 
amount of $57,492. Spooner in Wash¬ 
burn County is approved for a Federal 
grant of $80,775. Minoequa-Woodruff in 
Oneida County is approved for a Federal 
grant of $54,585. 

Other northern Wisconsin communi¬ 
ties included in the plan are as follows: 
Park Palls with an “A’' priority. Amery, 
Playward, Rhinelander, Eagle River, and 
Merrill with 9 “B'" priority. Medford and 
Tomahawk with a “C’* priority. Supe¬ 
rior with a “D'* priority. Ashland with 
an “E” priority. Ladysmith and Fred¬ 
eric with an‘T” priority. 

Under the Federal public law the Fed¬ 
eral Goveriimenrs share can go as high 
as 50 percent or as low as 33 Vb percent. 
The State can exercise its judgment in 
determining the percentage, and in Wis¬ 
consin the Federal share was set at 45 
percent for all projects In the State. 

In the hospital program the Federal 
Government’s responsibility has been 
met. It is now up to the State and local 
communities. I had an active part in 
formulating and supporting the Federal 
aid for hospitals program. Continuation 
of this program can bring a million dol¬ 
lars or more of Federal grants to north¬ 
ern Wisconsin. 

PREPARATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

For a time after World War II it looked 
like there might be an unemployment 
problem. Foresight on the part of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress like myself wanted In 
readiness a plan of public works so that 
we would not be caught napping as once 
happened. We formulated an advance 
planning program of Federal money ad¬ 
vances to communities to plan for much 
needed public works. 


If the unemployment problem did 
arise, we were, in addition, ready to pass 
legislation of Federal grants to the local 
communities for building of public works 
such as schools, streets, sewers, city halls, 
and so forth. 

More than 80 communities in north¬ 
ern Wisconsin received a total of $155,- 
945 of Federal money for advanced plan¬ 
ning. More applications are pending. 
Most of the applications were handled 
through my office. 


Applicant 

7'yf>e of project 

Kcdcrnl 

ailv.'inci^ 

approved 

JlKVjhS .. 

\Vat<ir facilities.. 

irm 

Mcllca. 

ScwoRc facilities. 

X <KK) 



2, 2W1 

.... 

1)0 . 

Ilivcr improvements . 

2. KOn 

AshJniid . 

ficliool facilitic.s. 

10. /wo 

Do . 

Rewacc facilities_ 

an, 000 

Surx‘rior. 

Airport f'lHIitlcs. 

i.Okm) 

Do. 

faciliiics_ _ 

HMIOO 

Do. 

Bchool lacllitics. 

4. 420 

Do. . 

. do ... 

2,7(iO 

Iron County . 

Piibllo hospital .. 

Rev aye liicilitie.s .. 

6. (kM) 

Huilfy . 

4. 477 

Do . 

Water iuoilil ICS . 

700 

Amery .. 

City htUl . 

ooo 

CcMiluria--- . 

fch'wuKc. Uicilitles . 

4, IKK) 

Tiftke . 

- .,do . 

r. 

rr<‘<U>ric __ 

Rciiool fwllities, schoo] 
dMiiet. 

3,173 

.. 

Sevnpe fadlitioa . 

3. or.() 

rU'nr Lfiko __ 

. tin _........... 

4. TM 

Tafk JmiII.s . 

School facilities. 

4. m 

Liuljsmilh. 

Sewarc fjudlities.. 

If.. (HH) 

Do. 

Citylinll. 

h, 4lX) 

Hay wind . _ 

Sevaye iacihllcH. 

n, :t()o 

fipootu'r !ind Bea¬ 
ver BuMtk. 

School facllil Ics for school 
district. 

4, m 

Hpooiicr. 

I’ublie library iacllitics... 

1,050 

Grniid total durlnpiny term for advniiw 

155.943 

idannlDp of public works. 

1 


ONE MILLION EIGI’" HUNDRED SEVENTY-THREE 

THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 

IN FEDERAL AIRPORT FLAN FOR NORTHERN 

WISCONSIN 

During my term $1,873,650 is the 
amount of Federal funds allocated for 
the airports in the Tenth District of 
Wisconsin which are included in the 
national airport plan. The national 
airport plan has been drawn up entirely 
during my term in Congress. I have 
worked for and watched appropriations 
and authorizations to make certain that 
northern Wisconsin received an equal 
and just share. Twenty-seven commu¬ 
nities in northern Wisconsin are pres¬ 
ently Included in the national airport 
plan. Several of these communities have 
already requested funds. Some have 
received them. Others have not yet 
made their applications. 

Other communities than those now 
Included may be given consideration by 
showing local interest In assuming the 
sponsor’s share of the cost and In mak¬ 
ing application as the plan may be 
changed from year to year. 

Airports xn Tenth District Included in 
Federal Airport Plan as or 1950 

ASHLAND COUNTY 

Ashland: New site has been selected. Glass 
8 airport. For feeder-type service. Federal 
funds requested. Ashland also designated 
for seaplane base and helicopter service. 

Clam Lake: New site not selected. Class 
1 airport. Federal funds requested. Air¬ 
port programed. 

BATflELD COUNTY 

Cable: Presently a class 1 airport. Pro¬ 
posed airport Is class 1. Federal funds have 


been requested. Airport programed. Some 
Federal funds have been granted. 

Iron Blver: New or existing site not se¬ 
lected. Proposed class 1. Federal funds not 
requested yet. 

BURKETT COUNTY 

Grantsburg: Present airport class 3. Pro¬ 
posed airport class 3. CAA site 7 mps. FTW, 

Siren: Present airport class 3. Proposed 
class 3. Federal funds have been requested 
and airport has been completed. Federal 
law appropriated over $300,000 lor comple¬ 
tion. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY 

Superior: New site has been selected. Pro¬ 
posed class 8. Federal funds have been re¬ 
quested and airport has been programed and 
some funds already available. 

IRON COUNTY 

Hurley: New site not selected. Proposed 
class 1, Federal funds not requested yet. 

Mercer; New site selected. Proposed class 

1. Federal funds have been requested. 

LINCOLN COUNTY 

Merrill: New or existing site not selected. 
Proposed class 2. Federal funds have not 
been requested yet. 

Tomahawk: New or existing site not se¬ 
lected yet Proposed class I. Federal funds 
not requested as yet. 

ONEIDA COUNTY 

Mlnocqun: New site not selected. Pro- 
poRcd cluss—seaplane base. Federal funds 
not requested yet. 

Rhinelander: Present airport class 3. Pro¬ 
posed class 3. Feeder-type service. It has 
been designated and is operating such serv¬ 
ice. Federal funds have been requested, pro¬ 
gramed, and some granted. 

Three Lakes: New site not selected. Pro¬ 
posed class 2. Federal funds have been re¬ 
quested. 

POLK COUNTY 

Amery: New site not selected. Class 1 air¬ 
port. Federal funds not requested yet. 

Luck: Now site not selected. Proposed 
class 1. Federal funds not requested. 

Osceola : Pi’esent class 1. Proposed class 1. 
Federal funds have been requested. Airport 
programed and some Federal funds granted. 

PRICE COUNTY 

Park Palls: New site not selected. Pro¬ 
posed class 2. Federal funds not requested 
yet. 

Phillips: Existing class 1. Proposed class 

2. Federal funds have been requeuted. Air¬ 
port programed. Federal funds not granted 
yet. 

RUSK COUNTY 

Ladysmith: New site not selected. Pro¬ 
posed class 2. Federal funds have been re¬ 
quested. 

SAWYER COUNTY 

Hayward: Present airport class 1. Pro¬ 
posed class 2. Federal funds have been re¬ 
quested. 

Radisson: New site not selected. Proposed 
class 1. Federal funds not requested yet. 

TAYLOR COUNTY 

Medford; New site not selected. Proposed 
class 2. Federal funds have been requested. 

VILAS COUNTY 

Eagle River: Present airport class 2. Pro¬ 
posed class 2. Federal funds not requested 
yet. 

Manitowish Waters: Present airport class 
fl. Proposed class 2. Federal funds have 
been requested, airport programed, and some 
funds granted. 

WASHBURN COUNTY 

Blrchwood: New site not selected. Class 1 
airport. Federal funds not requested yet. 

Shell Lake: Present airport class 1. Pro¬ 
posed class 1. Federal funds have been re¬ 
quested. 
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FOItEST SEBVICE RESEARCH CENTER, 
RHINELANDER, WlS. 

There has been a long felt need for a 
forest service research center in north¬ 
ern Wisconsin. After serious study it 
was decided to locate this center at 
Rhinelander. Wis. 

I appeared before the proper commit¬ 
tee to plead for an appropriation for 
this project, I was successful in getting 
money to start this center in the fiscal 
year 1947. 

All average of between $30,000 and 
$35,000 Is spent each year by the Federal 
Government to keep this center going. 
Total expenditures by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for this center started during 
my term and continued since it was 
started, $125,000. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 

Electrification of farms and small 
towns has been among my chief inter¬ 
ests as a Member of Congress. Every 
REA bill got my full intore.st and com¬ 
plete backing. I fought every attempt 
to reduce or slow down the REA program 
in northern Wisconsin. I was always 
on the side of those who fought valiantly 
for full-speed ahead on this program. 
As a result of this effort 10 electric co¬ 
ops received loans totaling $17,003,000 
for facilities, distribution and lines. 
This Is over $17,000,000 to the northern 
Wisconsin REA during my term in Con¬ 
gress. Not only did I work for appro¬ 
priations for the REA, but on many of 
the applications for these loans, I had a 
direct hand in getting approved. So 
add $17,003,000 to benefits received by 
northern Wisconsin folks for REA dur¬ 
ing my term in Congress. Ask the REA 
officials how willingly and effectively I 
have been of service to them. 

The northern Wisconsin REA electric 
cooperatives which received loans during 
my term are as follows: 

First. Head of the Lakes Cooperative 
Electric Association, Superior, six loans, 
totaling $731,000 for distribution and 
lines. 

Second. Chippewa Valley Electric Co¬ 
operative. Cornell, four loans totaling 

5808.500 for distribution lines and $7,500 
for office facilities. 

Third. Taylor County Electric Coop¬ 
erative, Medford, three loans totaling 
$470,000 for distribution lines. 

Fourth. Clark Electric Cooperative, 
Greenwood, seven loans totaling $1,051,- 
000 for distribution lines and $95,000 for 
headquarters facilities. 

Fifth. Barron County Electric Coop¬ 
erative, Barron, eight loans totaling $1,- 

734.500 for distribution lines and $10,- 
500 for office facilities. 

Sixth, Polk-Burnctt Electric Coopera¬ 
tive, CrntLuia. five loans totaling $1,651,- 
000 for distribution lines and $40,000 for 
office facilities. 

Seventh. Jump River Electric Coop¬ 
erative, Inc., Ladysmith, eight loans 
totaling $1,190,000 for distribution lines. 

Eighth. Price Electric Cooperative, 
Phillips, six loans totaling $1,385,000 for 
distribution lines and $65,000 for office 
facilities. 

Ninth. Bayfield Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Iron River, six loans totaling $1,- 
264,000 for distribution lines. 


In addition the Dairyland Power Co¬ 
operative Dam and auxiliary power facil¬ 
ities on the Flambeau River in Rusk 
County received $6,500,000. This dam 
supplies power to the REA co-ops in 
northern Wiscon.sin, 

REA loans to improve rural telephone 
service also got my support. Several ap¬ 
plications have already been made and 
action .should go along very sliortly. T his 
will bring added Federal aid and im¬ 
proved telephone .service to remote rural 
ureas. 

SCHOOL-LUNni PROGRAM 

Almost $150,000 comes to northern 
Wiscon.sin schools as Federal aid for the 
school-lunch program. Nine years of 
teaching in high schools and colleges 
have put me in a position of personal 
knowledge of the need and the good of 
such a program. I have appeared each 
y( 2 ar belore the proper committee to get 
adequate funds for this program. TTiis 
is another of the good Federal aids that 
no one would banish. This Federal aid 
brings $150,000 a year in employment 
and food to northern Wisconsin folks. I 
had a most active part in setting up this 
program and securing enough funds for 
its operation. 

FIVE MILLION DOLLARS IN RFC LOANS TO 
SMALL BUSINESS 

During my term in Congress the RFC 
has loaned more than $5,000,000 to small 
businesses in the Tenth District. Every 
applicant who wrote me got immediate 
results. Sometimes applicants did not 
contact me until after they were turned 
down. Even then I got to work and in 
most cases succeeded in getting the loan 
approved. 

My offices handled the processing of 
more than 40 loans. On another 40 loan 
applications information and procedure 
were secured through my office. About 
50 cases are still pending and securing 
my help. No vsmall-business man who 
contacted me was refused action or help 
on my part. So here we have another 
five million of Federal money coming to 
northern Wisconsin folks. 

MILITARY ESTADLISHMENTS 

During all the years the United States 
of America was at war, northern Wiscon¬ 
sin was one of the few areas in the Na¬ 
tion which did not get or have a major 
military establishment of some nature. 

That condition has changed. During 
my term a classified military installation 
is being erected in Polk County at an 
estimated cost of $1,250,000. This is a 
permanent installation during peace or 
war. It will employ during normal times 
200 emplo,vec.s—about 100 military and 
about 100 civilian. 

Northern Wisconsin is coming to the 
front in this recognition. One installa¬ 
tion usually brings another. The future 
in this respect is bright. The point to 
note is that for the first time northern 
Wisconsin is recognized. 

POST-OFFICE BUn.DlNGS FOR NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN 

During my term I worked unceasingly 
to improve the postal facilities of north¬ 
ern Wisconsin. As a result of my efforts, 
14 cltje.s in the district are marked and 
approved by the Post Office Department 
for new post-office buildings. 


Congress was almost ready to vote 
funds for the construction of these post 
offices under a public-works program to 
relieve threatened unemployment in 
1948. The unemployment problem never 
materialized so the program was not 
brought up for passage. 

Tomahawk is on the preferred list for 
needed improvements. Site for a new 
post office has already been selected. A 
new post-office building at Tomahawk 
is a certainty in the immediate future. 

Other cities on the preferred list al¬ 
ready marked for new post-office build¬ 
ings are: Amery, Eagle River, Frederic, 
Grantsburg. Flurley, Luck, Mellen, Phil¬ 
lips. St. Croix Palls, Shell Lake, Spooner, 
Three Lakes, and Washburn. 

*’ARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

The Farmers Home Administration to 
help needy and marginal farms, to en¬ 
courage farming, has been a pet hobby 
of mine while in Congress. No agency 
in our Government is more justified in 
its existence. Funds for this work were 
always my deep concern. Being a 
farmer by background. I understand 
their problems. My first 18 years were 
spent on a family owned farm which 
reared a family of 10 children. 

FHA leaders and officers will verify 
how I have sold its existence to fellow 
Members of Congress. It was this kind 
of selling to city Congressmen that kept 
the program going. Drought loans alone 
as a result of my bill, the first so intro¬ 
duced, brought $450,000 for farmers 
stricken by the drought disaster. Dur¬ 
ing my term in Congress, FHA loans to 
northern Wisconsin farmers exceed the 
$3,000,000 mark. 

It should be mentioned here that when 
legislation was passed to help drought- 
stricken farms with soft loans, northern 
Wisconsin farmers were the first desig¬ 
nated by Federal authorities as a disas¬ 
ter area and were, therefore, the first in 
the Nation to receive this aid. This was 
directly hendled by my office upon ap¬ 
plication of a county agent. 

FLOOD-CONTROL PRO.TECTS 

All rivers which flow into Lake Su¬ 
perior from the counties of Douglas. Bay- 
field, and Ashland are being investigated 
as a result of my bills to determine what 
flood-control work needs to be done on 
each. These streams include: Onion 
River, Sioux River, Whittlesey Creek, 
Amicon River, Brule River, Namadji 
River, Black River. Middle River. Poplar 
River, Iron Ore River, White River, and 
numerous other streams. 

In addition my bills resulted in a War 
Department study on the flood-control 
needs of the Bad River which floods so 
seriously at Mellen and Odtinah, The 
Army engineers feel that flood condi¬ 
tions at Mellen can be improved by 
straightening, deepening, and widening 
the stream bed and increasing the flood¬ 
way capacity of several bridges and at 
Odanah. It may be possible by a com¬ 
bination of diking, filling of low areas, 
and relocating of some buildings to re¬ 
duce flood damages. 

I am advised by the Army engineers 
that these two reports will be completed 
and submitted by August 1950, As soon 
as they are in and approved, I shall get 
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them in the next authorization act of 
Congress so that the needed work will 
be done. All this is the result of resolu¬ 
tions introduced by me and passed by 
the Congress. 

All streams that flow through the 
Tenth District into the Mississippi via 
the Wisconsin River and the Chippewa 
River are now under Investigation for 
flood control and these Include the fol¬ 
lowing; East Fork of Chippewa River, 
Brunet River, Thornapple River, Elk 
River, Flambeau River, Jump River, 
Fisher River, and Yellow River, all of 
which flow into the Chippewa River; 
Somo River, Spirit River, New Wood 
River, Cooper River, Prairie River, Pine 
River, and Rib River, all of which flow 
into the Wisconsin River. This work is 
the result of resolutions introduced by 
me and passed by the Congress. 

If it is found after the War Depart¬ 
ment surveys that any of these are under 
Federal Jurisdiction, I will see that ac¬ 
tion is taken to get funds for any such 
project. I have never been turned down 
yet on any of these bills and requests if, 
after War Department survey, it is shown 
that these rivers are or can be placed 
under Federal jurisdiction. If after the 
survey and study they recommend funds 
for projects. I will get these funds for 
them. In no case has Congress turned 
me down on any of these projects. 

WORK ON BFHALP OP INDIANS 

During my term in Congress the In¬ 
dian population of northern Wisconsin 
received much attention. Ten bills were 
introduced by me to Improve their condi¬ 
tions and standing. Among the most 
prominent of these bills arc: 

First. Bill to give more land to Lac 
Courte Oreilles Banu’s Reservation. 
Passed the House April 4, 1949. 

Second. Bill to give more land to Bad 
River Band. Pas.sed the House May 2, 
1949. 

Third. To end discrimination laws 
against Indians. Defeated in House Au¬ 
gust 1, 1949. It applied only to Wiscon¬ 
sin. Members of Congress want it to 
apply Nation-wide, but Congressmen 
from other Indian States are against it. 

Fourth. Bill to place Indian reserva¬ 
tions in Wisconsin under Wisconsin laws 
In certain acts. Passed House October 
17, 1949. 

Fifth. Bill to speed claims of Indians 
against Federal Government. Passed 
House June 5, 1950. 

Sixth. Bill to appropriate $5,000,000 in 
Wisconsin to rehabilitate all Wisconsin 
Indians. Committee approval expected 
soon. 

Seventh. A bill to advance 80,000 dol¬ 
lars Federal money for School of Town 
of Hunter. Passed and now law. School 
being built. 

There is not a Member of Congress 
who has introduced more bills for In¬ 
dian welfare than I have. House action 
is easy. The Senate not so easy. But 
I have done my part. No one has ever 
done more or better for the Indian wel¬ 
fare than I have. 

CONCLUSION 

This folks, is a repartee to you on my 
work on your behalf. It is a true report 
of the highlights of my activities. This 


Is the report I would deliver to you in 
person if It were permissible for me to 
come home. 

With the present world crisis there is 
too much for me to do here protecting 
your interests. Under such conditions 
I will not leave my post here to go around 
campaigning. The people want me to 
stay on the job and I Intend to stay on 
the job. 

After reading this report you the folks 
back home are the only judges as to what 
you are going to do about it. It is up 
to each and everyone of you the folks 
back home. 


Hoarding Condemned by Camp Fire 
Girls—Drive Inaugurated To Secure 
Pledges Against Hoarding—Camp Fire 
Girls Will Ask Homemakers To Promise 
To Purchase Only Normal Everyday 
Needs of Their Families 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Richard W. Blalock, president of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Camp Fire Girls, has 
telegraphed the President of the United 
States regarding the campaign being 
launched by 360,000 Camp Fire Girls 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our country. This patriotic campaign 
by one of the finest organizations in the 
United States is of paramount impor¬ 
tance. It is with pride that I di.sclose 
that the president of this great organi¬ 
zation resides at Marshall, Tex., and is 
therefore one of my constituents. 

Mrs. Blalock, the councirs Blue Bird 
leaders. Camp Fire guardians. Horizon 
Club advisers, and every one of the 
splendid young girls who are members 
of the Camp Fire Girls deserve unstinted 
praise for undertaking this great drive 
against hoarding. Hoarding in times of 
stress is the equivalent of giving aid and 
comfort to our enemy. There is an abun¬ 
dant supply of the necessities of life for 
us all and the supply will continue to be 
ample if a few of us do not fill our base¬ 
ments and attics with supplies for which 
we have no immediate use. As to those 
items of merchandise which may be con-* 
sidered luxuries, surely our money may 
be put to far better use through system¬ 
atic purchase of United States E or other 
bonds. 

In her telegram to the President, 
launching the “I Won’t Hoard” cam¬ 
paign, Mrs. Blalock stated that 360,000 
Camp Fire Gills will ask shoppers to sign 
the following pledge: 

Camp Fire Girls, the homemakers of to¬ 
morrow. ask you to sign this pledge; *'I prom¬ 
ise to purchase only what is necessary for the 
normal everyday needs of my family. 1 will 
not board such items as sugar, fats, nylons, 
or canned goods.** 

This fine group of young American 
girls will, I know, perform splendidly and 


spread the gospel of patriotism in every 
city, town, and village of our country. 
I know that many other organizations 
of our young people will Join in this cam¬ 
paign against hoarding. 1 salute the 
Camp Fire Girls for undertaking this 
campaign and all organizations compos¬ 
ing our patriotic youth who are truly not 
only the homemakers but the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

I am happy to have the privilege and 
opportunity of including Mrs. Blalock’s 
telegram to the President in its entirety, 
as well as the bulletin of the Camp Fire 
Girls headquarters in New York, out¬ 
lining the details of the *T Won’t Hoard” 
campaign. The telegram and the bul¬ 
letin follow: 

New York, N. Y. 
President Harry S. Truman, 

Ttie White House, 

Washington, D. C.: 

1 Won't Hoard is the campaign being 
launched by 360,000 Camp Fire Girls across 
the country who will ask shoppers to sign 
the following pledge: “Camp Fire Girls, the 
Homemakers of Tomorrow, ask you to sign 
this pledge—I promise to purchase only what 
is necessary for the normal everyday needs 
of my family. I will not hoard such items as 
Burar. fats, nylons, or canned goods.” In 
sponsoring this community service project 
Camp Fire members are pointing up the 
organization’s Home Craft program which 
stresses wise buying, and its Citizenship 
Craft program which emphasizes service to 
and for the community. Since the fomidlng 
01 Camp Fire Girls In 1910 conservation of 
our resources and consideration for tho 
needs of others have been two of the most 
important features of our program. We 
believe thi.t our members will be able to In¬ 
fluence cautious buying habits among mil¬ 
lions of people throughout our great country. 

Mrs. Richard W. Blalock, 
President, National Council of Camp 
Fire Girls. 


Department of Pubi.tc Relationh. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 

New York, N. Y., August 1, 1950. 
To Blue Bird lenders. Camp Fire guardians. 
Horizon Club advisers. 

Jbrom National Department of Public 
Relations. 

Enlist your girls In Camp Fire’s newest 
community service project—the “I won’t 
hoard” campaign. Your girls can do a major 
Job in their community by helping to make 
their neighbors aware of the need to buy 
only consumer goods necessary for normal 
living. With this In mind we have had 
the following pledge printed: 

“Camp Fire Girls, the homemakers of to¬ 
morrow, ask you to sign this T won’t hoard* 
pledge: T promise to purchase only what 
Is necessary for the normal every-day needs 
of my family. I will not hoard items such 

as sugar, fats, nylons, or canned goods.’ 

«« »' 

Wo have enclosed 30 of these pledges for 
you to divide among members of your group. 
If you need more pledges ask your local 
chamber of commerce, board of trade, better 
business bureau, local printers, or any other 
persons who might be willing to cooperate 
by mimeographing extra pledges. 

Our national president, Mrs. Richard W. 
Blalock, wishes all of us to give this project 
our sincere support, especially since con¬ 
servation of our resources and considera¬ 
tion for the needs of others are two of the 
most important things a Camp Fire member 
learns. 

We have asked executive directors, presi¬ 
dents of councils where there are no execu¬ 
tives, and chairmen of Independent leadeis 
associations to get in touch with their 
mayors, chamber of commerce presidents. 
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heads of the board of trade, and civic and 
service club officers to ask for their endorse¬ 
ments. We have also requested our execu¬ 
tive directors to make arrangements with 
local merchants for Camp Fire girls to ob¬ 
tain pledge signatures from their customers. 

Please check immediately with your execu¬ 
tive director, council president, or chairman 
of your Independent Leaders Association to 
Bce what plans are being made in your area. 
If you are a Lone Loader you will want to 
get in touch with your own civic authorities 
before meeting with your group. 

Your girls might take turns obtaining 
pledges In their neighborhood stores. It 
would be advisable not to have too many 
girls flationed at one store. Be sure that 
each girl has a supply of pledges and several 
sharp penctLs. 

At the end of a month please send your 
council a report of the number of signed 
pledges your girls have collected. 

The "i won’t hoard" project gives Camp 
Fire girls an opportunity to show their 
families and neighbors what is meant by 
homo cruft, wise buying, and cltiisenshlp 
craft, concern for and service to the com¬ 
munity. 

You will discover that ‘T won’t hoard'* 
pledges will make new friends for Camp Plre 
girls and Influence more people in becoming 
better olti/eiis. We know that you and your 
group will do an outstanding Job In bring¬ 
ing this about. 

P. S—Not a moment should be lost In 
getting this program under way. 


New Look at Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

0¥ 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE I'ROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News of August 10 
commented editorially on Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood urging prompt action 
on the two bills which are now pending 
in the Senate. Under leave to extend 
my remarks 1 include that editorial: 

Senate Democratic Leader Scott Lucas has 
come out fitrongly lor the Alaskan and 
Haw'aliiin statehood bills. 

In a brlei speecii Tuesday on the Senate 
flot)r he underscored one of the maiiy reasons 
for admitting Alaska to the Union without 
any further delay. 

“From The standpoint of our own defense," 
he said, “Aln.ska is In a strategic and a very 
critical position. Everyone who has talked 
to the military about the situation, or who 
knows Knythiiig about what is going on In 
the world at the present time, can reach only 
one conclusion, which is that Alaska is one 
of the outposts which will be of extreme im¬ 
portance to the defense of all the States of 
the Union.’’ 

Reminded by Senator Knowland, of Cali¬ 
fornia, that Hawaii was equally important 
to the security of the United States and 
equally deserving of statehood, Senator Lucas 
said he was “Just as strong" for admitting 
the one as the other. 

Then he revealed why the two measures 
had not been brought before the Senate, 
though they have been approved by the 
Insular Affairs Committee. He said the Dem¬ 
ocratic leadership had been told by Senator 
Eastland, of Mississippi, that If either bill 
were brought up he would try to displace 
It by pushing the Mundt-Ferguson measure 
to the front. If that happened, said Senator 
Lucas, he feared some Senator might try to 


attach the civil-rights amendment to the 
Mundt-Ferguson bill, thereby creating "a 
difficult parllamentai*y situation." 

Mnybc so. But wo have an idea that Mr. 
Lucas as majority lender can get around the 
straw-man obstacle in some way, particularly 
since Prcfiidcnt Truman's message to Con¬ 
gress makes possible a brand new or revised 
bill dealing with subversives and internal 
security, which Is the subject of the Muiidt- 
Pcrgu.^:on bill. 

Ill any event, we hope the Senate majority 
leader takes a new look at the parliamentary 
Rituatlon and finds a way of bringing these 
two important statehood bills up for prompt 
action. Tne House of Representatives has 
passed them, both major parties and the 
administration are lor them and now Mr. 
Lucas has left no doubt about his stand. 

The whole question hns been thrashed out 
thoroughly before the House and the Sen¬ 
ate C(jmmittec. As President Ti’umnn hns 
pointedly observed, It will take only 10 
minutes to pass these bills. 


Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association 
Calls for Community Employment Plans 
Now for Reserves Being Called to Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OK MONTANA 

IN 'niE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of the 
Congress a letter sent by one of our 
former colleagues, the Honorable Melvin 
A. Maas, a brigadier general in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve and 
president of the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association to the membership 
of r'CROA. 

General Maas has called upon the 
membership of MCROA to exert every 
possible efiort to back up their fello^v 
Murine Reserves now being called to 
extended active duty. In his message to 
MCROA chapter presidents in some 50 
cities, General Maas said: 

We members of the Marine Corps Reserve 
\,ho have not been culled and who may not 
be called lor some time while the corps 
builds up its strength in platoon and com¬ 
pany officers have a great responsibility to 
those now being called, particularly the vol¬ 
unteer enlisted Marine Reserve. 

I call upon all chapters to spearhead com¬ 
munity programs aimed at making certain 
that these Reservists now being called to 
duty will receive exceptional opportunities 
for employment upon their return. Many 
of the enlisted marines will have no reem¬ 
ployment rights because they are not now 
working and have no work experience. In 
particular, we must make certain that no 
marine wounded in the present conflict shall 
have any trouble in finding employment upon 
his return to civilian pursuits. We will not 
fall our wounded upon their return. But, 
planning is necessary in advance and each 
community should consider this matter, not 
when the men come home but when they are 
leaving. 

We naturally welcome and will solicit the 
active support of the Reserve Officers Associa¬ 
tion and the National Guard Association in 
making this a truly national community en¬ 
deavor. However, we shah go forward our¬ 
selves at once because of the immediate 


mobHization situation which confronts the 
enlisted ground reserve and Junior combat- 
cxperienced officers in the corps. 

We have already formed local committees 
of Marine Reserve lawyers in several cities 
to handle legal matters for Reserve units 
called to duty. This work will increase and 
expand. We are actively cooperating with 
marine recruiting officers across the country 
to bring the finest young men Into the 
corps and once again rebuild it into a real¬ 
istic instant lorce in rendiiicss. In Seattle 
this week our Reserve officers worked with 
the unit being moblll.7.ed there for 2 days 
in handling legal problems. In Fresno, our 
National Chaplain. Rev. Paul J. Redmond, 
captain, (ChC), USNR, retired, helped spark¬ 
plug a cltlzen'.s committee In htaidling those 
and other matters for the local detachment 
prior to its departure for Camp Pendleton, 
California. In Washington, D. C., the chap¬ 
ter president, Capt. Robert Leonard, has 
offered all possible assistance to the Fifth 
Reserve Battalion and hns named MaJ. Helen 
Crean as contact with Maj. David Condon's 
men at Camp I.ejoune. He has named Capt. 
John Pratt as head of a team of lawyers to 
assist in this work. 

First MCROA Chapter to embark on the 
legal a.sslsliiiice phase of the Rej^erve mobi¬ 
lization was the Louisville (Ky.) Chapter un¬ 
der the leadership of Capt, Etephen Clsler, 
chapter president. As other opportunities 
for service arise in backing up the officers 
and men who will fill out our Fleet Murine 
Force to combat strength from Its jireberit 
skeleton force, we shall notily Individual 
Reserve offlerrs as well aa chapters. 

This message by General Maas is only 
the latest in a series to MCROA chapters 
and individual members offering Marine 
Reserve officers an opportunity of assist¬ 
ing those whose call to active duty has 
been so speedy. 


Left Take It Easy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUKE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedfiesday, August 9,1950 

Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission of the House to insert in the 
Congressional Record an article by 
George J. Burger, Jr., which appeared 
in the Burger Tire Consultant Service 
Bulletin. Mr. Burger's father is a resi¬ 
dent in New Rochelle, in the Twenty- 
eighth Congressional District of New 
York: 

Let’s Take It Easy 

We do not know, any more than vou do, 
what international developments will bring 
111 the next lew weeks or months. 

But wo do know that unless producing and 
selling businessmen pitch in wholeheartedly 
to help curb the present wave of hysteria 
buying, the task of supplying our fighting 
forces and keeping the country on an even 
keel Is going to be very tough. At worst It 
may become impo.sslble for Government to 
conduct even the limited Korean war with¬ 
out control.^ to check inflation and curb 
shortages. At best it may become necessary 
for our Industry and others to engage in 
some sort of voluntary allocations. 

There’s no doubt that a war-frightened 
public has gone hog wild. In some cases 
buying has been so heavy that temporary 
shortages have appeared on certain tire sizes. 
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More than thia, there have been some dis¬ 
turbing reports about the actions of certain 
factors within our industry. One, that a 
certain tire supplier is refusing to sell at 
least some of his dealers in I'^ss than trailer- 
load lots. Another, that one big auto maker 
is buying for inventory far above his known 
immediate requirements. There’s no doubt 
thit if we looked far enough we could find 
some small and large det'crs who are 
thoughtlessly riding the crest of the wave. 

This sort of stuff doesn’t mak., sense. 

Certainly no secret should be made of the 
fact that If war with Russia does come there 
will be tire shortages and rationing. We 
could be cut off completely from far eastern 
rubber-producing areas. We haven’t enough 
of a stockpile on hand and we haven't the 
synthetic rubber producing capacity to sup¬ 
port a world war and business as usual. 

But at the same time the consuming 
public—all the way from large coiporatlons 
to individual car owners—should be Im¬ 
pressed with the fact that we aren't yet in 
such a war. We may never be. Neither 
have we been cut off from the Fur East. Ad¬ 
ditional synthetic rubber plants are in pro¬ 
duction. Tire manufacture for peacetime 
use is running at record rates. Manulac- 
trrer inventories are ample. No constuner 
who really needs tires has been unable to 
procure them—except where greedy neigh¬ 
bors have commenced hoarding. 

More than this, the greater needless buy¬ 
ing the greater the pressures on prices. 
Prices are already up. This means that war 
charges and dally living costs are going up 
too. You, the consumer, and we arc going 
to pay for this—not only in dally purchases, 
but In Increased Government deficits and 
taxation. 

Yo’i know, there’s one thing that Stalin & 
Co. would dearly love to see—America going 
into a tall spin on its own initiative. That’s 
what is in the book of Marx. And that is 
exactly what we are In danger of building 
up to now. 

So, let’s take It easy. And let’s tell our 
customers to use their heads. Let’s not bring 
on more inflation, with resultant bureau¬ 
cratic red tape of controls when there is 
no major war. loot’s use restraint—our men 
in K(jrean fox holes will benefit, too. 

INDUSTRY REVIEW 

Prices up: Tire makers have increased 
prices on replacement passenger tires by 6 
percent, and on replacement truck tires by 
714 percent. Last week prices on original 
equipment tires were raised from 8 to 10 
percent. Prices on original equipment 
truck-bus tires went up 12^2 percent. And 
prices on original equipment form Imple¬ 
ment tires went up 6 percent. 

Note.—T alk In Washington is that Con¬ 
gress may act on the sweeping price in¬ 
creases that have come about on many com¬ 
modities since the Korean war started. 

Rubber stocks: The United Stales Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce reports that May 1960, 
natural n *)bcr Inventories totalled 101,079 
tons, as compared with 106,124 tons In April 
and 111,876 tons in May 1949. May 1950 
synthetic rubber stock totaled 74,672 tons, 
as compared with 83,440 tons In April and 
112,739 tons In May 1949. These stocks are 
less than a 2 month’s supply at current 
consumption rates. 

Synthetic rubber operations; Now that 
Government has decided to expand its syn¬ 
thetic-rubber program. Just what is what? 
Seventy-five percent of the Nation’s Govern¬ 
ment-owned GR-S production facilities are 
now operating, compared with 63 percent be¬ 
fore the expansion decision. One hundred 
percent of the Government-owned butyl fa¬ 
cilities are now active, compared with the 
former 81 percent. And 82 percent of the 
butadine facilities are in action, compared 
with the 69 percent that were active before 
the order. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Present Protest 
to Senator Ginnnliy Against World 
Government and Atlantic Union 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» Augu&t 11, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as pert of mj remarks I am including 
a letter by Clyde A. Lewis, commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, addressed to Senator 
CoNNALLY, chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The atti¬ 
tude of that great veterans’ organization 
has considerable bearing upon the prop¬ 
aganda now being waged for world gov¬ 
ernment and the Atlantic Union: 

ViTERANB OP Foreign Wars, 

OP THE United States. 

August 7, 1950. 

My Dear Senator Connaily: I note by the 
New York Times of this morning that nine 
former officials of the Department of State 
have written you asking your support of the 
Atlantic union resolution. 

On behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
I earnestly request that you give this matter 
your nicest serious consldorution before act¬ 
ing, and that, unless better arguments than 
have been heretoloie forthcoming are f^up- 
plled, you refrain from rendering the re¬ 
quested svipport. 

I assure no organization on earth is more 
anxious to take effective measures opposed 
to communism than is the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, But we are Just as concerned to 
see that in the process we do not give away 
our national inheritance to the point ol Im¬ 
poverishing the Nation and relinquishing the 
freedom of its citizens. 

We are opposed to the resolution of the 
Atlantic Union Committee for at least three 
basic reasons: 

1. The proposed coalition of nations would 
not have their mllUary power enhanced ns 
a result of such a union as is proposed. The 
member nations still would have the .'-.ame 
arms and the same manpower as now. Their 
striking ability could not be increased 
through-a merger of men of all nationalities 
and languages. And the United States would 
have entered a body the decisions of which 
would override those of the executive, legis¬ 
lative and Judicial branches of our own Gov¬ 
ernment. 

2. The proposed Atlantic union would split 
the world on a color line, thus affronting 
nations friendly to us which would not be 
invited as members. Its establishment would 
be a signal to Russia to speed up her mili¬ 
tary production in what could become the 
greatest arms 'ace in history. The Atlantic 
union’s formation would weaken the struc¬ 
ture and the baste conception of the United 
Nations. 

3. The Atlantic Union Committee is the 
political arm of Federal Union, Inc. Fed¬ 
eral Union, Inc., proposes a world currency 
which could seriously damage the position 
of the United States in world trade. 

We would like to point out that the De¬ 
partment of Texas of the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars has gone on record as being 
strongly opposed to world government. And 
I believe it is only latr to say that passage 
of the Atlantic union resolution in ques¬ 
tion would be a significant step by the United 
States Congress toward a world government. 

The fact that support of the Atlantic union 
resolution was urged on you by nine former 
officials of the Department of State might 


seem to indicate the support of that De¬ 
partment. Xn actuality, as evidenced by the 
enclosed copy of Assistant Secretary John 
D. Hickersun’s testimony, the Department 
has not endorsed world fodnration plans and 
has said that matters of such Import must 
be decided by the people as a whole. 

Also enclosed are these other documents: 

A Warning on World Government, reprint 
of an article appearing in Harper’s and v/rlt- 
ten by Senator Warren R. Austin. 

Woild Government—Medicine with a Falpe 
Label, a speech prepared by the American 
Sovereignty Section of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

World Government—No Answer to Amer¬ 
ica's Desire for Peace, a copy at a speech 
delivered at Ellensburg. Wash., by Mr. Prank 
Holman, former president of the American 
Bar Association. 

We particularly commend your uttention 
to that section of Mr. Holman’s speech con¬ 
cerning the effects of international treaties 
on domestic law. 

I deeply appreciate the fact that in these 
tn)Ubled times your hours are more than 
fully occupied. But we hope you will find 
the opportunity to study the enclosed ma¬ 
terial and reach the same conclusion wc 
have. 

With every good wish, 1 am 
Respectfully yours, 

Clyde A. I.ewxs, 
Cominarder xn Chief, 


The Road Block in UN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAYLeFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. LePEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an article 
by Mark Sullivan which appeared in 
yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time the admin- 
ictration recognizes the threat of com¬ 
munism not only in the United Nations 
but throughout this fair land of ours. 
If the United Nations is going to be effec¬ 
tive and the instrument for bringing 
about lasting peace, wc either have to 
reorganize it without Russia and its 
satellites or start a new organization 
made up of those nations which disavow 
communism. After the sincere and con¬ 
scientious efforts we have made toward 
making the United Nation., the repre¬ 
sentative body to bring world peace, it 
is disgraceful to have the Ru.ssian repre¬ 
sentative, Mr. Malik, delay the progi’ess 
expected of UN and so disgracefully 
attack our own Government as the ag¬ 
gressors in the Korean war. Certainly 
the one-world idea is blasted. Russia 
has definitely proved she will not work 
with us so now we must organize the 
anti-Communlsl nations in our fight for 
survival. 

Mr. Speaker, thex*e is plenty to do right 
here at home. Since the Korean war 
began, reports are that many leading 
Communists and fellow travelers have 
turned turtle claiming that they are 
loyal Americans. These people must be 
watched. Now is the time for us to 
clamp down on these Communists and 
fellow travelers as probably they are 
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just keeping: under cover in the expecta¬ 
tion that the Red army will some day 
strike against the United St tes and give 
the signal for fifth column action on the 
American home front. We have been 
gullible dupes. This Congress must act 
promptly and pass all the provisions of 
tht Mundt-Perguson Communist-con¬ 
trol bill and put real teeth in it. The 
article follows: 

Till: Road Block in UN—Mark Sullivan 

Offer;; a Remedy: a UN That Excludes 

Russians 

(By Mar Sullivan) 

The war In Korea, and the wider war In 
prospect—along with accompanying develop¬ 
ments In the United Nations—are at a stage 
which presents u primary need- The need is 
to know the objective for which we fight— 
the objective, that is, other than the mllltury 
one of victory. In the lack of understanding 
th 3 ultimate objective, and keeping it in 
mind, we are likely t*' experience hguln the 
fuLillty anu disappointment which was our 
fate follow'lng the first and Second World 
Wars. 

In the present war we have no recognized 
and consciously self-chosen objective other 
than the military one, which Is delenso 
against nggiession by International com¬ 
munism wherever It attacks—a series of repe¬ 
titions of Korea. In the fcnse other than 
military we have no objective that la equiva¬ 
lent to what military men call over-all stra¬ 
tegic concept. 

This is not a new phaHe, It has been our 
national way. As put by a distinguished 
military historian, Hanson Baldwin, ol the 
New Yoik Tlmcb: “The United States has 
fought wars cillferently from other peofiles. 
We h VC fought for the Immediate victory, 
not for the ultimate peace. * • • W’e 

have had no * * *^ wcll-tleftned political 

cbjectlve to chart our military action. We 
foui’l't to wMn—period.’* 

Yet war should have an objective addi¬ 
tional to the military one; there should be a 
purpose for which military victory is sought. 
This was emphasized by ex-President Hoover, 
In a speech he made last month at the dedi¬ 
cation of a memorial to Will lam Allen While 
at Emporia, Knns. Mr, Hoover cited the 
words here quoted from Mr. Baldwin, and 
for himself added; “The valor of our men 
wc»n great battles. Put we have won no 
lasting peace. However, from these sacrlflcca 
we can deduce some vital truths. I suggest 
to you a fundamental truism. War Is Justl- 
flod only as an instrument for a Bpccllic cou- 
eequeiice. That consequence for America 
was lasting peace." 

During any war, lasting peace is a hope 
and J'^eal. tacit in the minds of practically 
all. and sometimes expressed In slogans, such 
as* the First World War's “the war to end all 
wars," During the Second World War the 
hope was expressed in another slogan, “One 
world," the pence was to be not only lasting 
but universal. Toward the end of the war 
this ideal was given form; an institution to 
embody it and operate it was set up, the 
United Nations. 

Presently wo recognized that the United 
Nations would not taring lasting peace; It 
would not even taring the formal peace set¬ 
tlement with our recent enemies that nor¬ 
mally should have followed the ending of 
the war. The reason was Communist Rus¬ 
sia. In conference after conference, within 
the United Nations and out, Rmsla prevented 
peace settlements. We were forced to recog¬ 
nize that Russia did not want peace, Indeed 
that prevention of peace was a conscious 
purpose it held. It wanted continuation of 
postwar chaos to the end of promoting com- 
munlzatlon of the world. Within the United 
Nations Russia used its membership, not to 
cooperate for peace but as a means of pro¬ 
moting hate and fear among peoples. 

After some 6 years of this there was gen¬ 
eral recognition that the United Nations, 


with Russia and its satellites holding mem¬ 
bership, could not be an instrument for last¬ 
ing peace. This general recognition, and a 
proposed way out, was In a speech ex-Presl- 
cient Hoover made last April 27 to the Ameri¬ 
can Newspaper Publishers Association: 

“1 suggest that the United Nations should 
bo reorganized without the Communist na¬ 
tions in it. If that is impractlcnble, then a 
dePnlte new united front should be organ¬ 
ized of those peoples who disavow commu¬ 
nism. ♦ • • It is a proposal to redeem 

the concept of the United Nations to the 
high purposes for which It was created." 

Two months after Mr. Hoover spoKe, wdth 
the outbreak In Korea June 25, the United 
Nations pulled itself out of futility into vi¬ 
tality. It asked Its member nations to Join 
with the United States In opposing the Ko¬ 
rean aggression, and practically all except 
the Communist ones did so. But Russia re¬ 
mains within the United Nations and en¬ 
larges the perverse use it makes of its mem¬ 
bership. It happens that lor August the 
presiding official of the Security Council is 
Russian Representative Malik, and he makes 
use of that position for delay and denuncia¬ 
tion. The other members seek some mean.s 
by which the Russian representative can be 
checkmated. If they look logic and fact In 
the face, their problem Is how to achieve a 
United Nations that does not contain Russia. 


Statement of Louis Bartlett, Attorney for 
the Central Valley Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CAl IFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. August 14, 1950 

Mr. MILI^ER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Louis Bartlett 


Boiircp; U S. liurrau ol Rfcl»iJiHtj<»n. 

This table shows an average saving of 38 
percent by the districts. A number of cities 
buy power from the P. G. & E. and usually 
resell it at lower rates than the company’s, 
and make substantial proAt greatly in ex¬ 
cess of the taxes paid by the company. These 
profits are used for rate reductions and local 
Improvements or tax reduction. 

It should be possible to obtain from cities, 
Federal agencies such as the Army and Navy 
which buy large quantities of power, and 
public districts of all kinds, the exact 
amounts they now pay to the P. G. & E, for 
power, and in what quantities and uses, and 
to obtain from the Bureau of Reclamation 
the exact cost to these same agencies of 
power generated at Federal power plants de¬ 
livered direct by Bureau of Reclamation lines. 
With these data it will be possible to answer 


of Berkeley, Calif., Is recognized as an 
authority on water and power problems 
in the West. 

He recently made a statement before 
the Water Resources Policy Commission 
that should be preserved for future ref¬ 
erence. 

Under unanimous consent I therefore 
include It as part of my remarks: 
Memorandum for Water Resources Policy 

Commission. Submitted Jttne 24, 1950. by 

Louis Barti.ett, Attorney and Formerly 

Lerai. and Economic Consultant for the 

Central Valley Project for the Iltate of 

CAI.IFOnNlA 

A large number of the questions to be 
answered by your commission cannot be an¬ 
swered without exact knowledge of facts, 
which, though available, have not been as¬ 
sembled and published. 

1 

For example; Questions 2, 3, and 4 refer 
to reimbursable and nonreimljursable costs 
of projects. 

The answer you seek, in the context of the 
Central Valley project, la extremely difficult. 
Power Is generated at the Shasta Dnm by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and now sold to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which resells 
it over Its bystem. The price received by the 
Bureau not only pays the coat of the power, 
but Inrhides repayment over a term of 
years of the cost of irrigation features. When 
the we^t Bide main transmission lines and 
lower voltage lines are completed, all cities 
and Irrigation districts In the area will have 
the ni;ht to receive Shasta power at the price 
the P. G. & E. pays for 11 near tlie dam. 

The following table, prepared by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Is a comparison of 
what all the irrigation districts taking 
povv'er at one point only, paid the P. G. & E. 
in tlu years cited, and what they would 
have paid the Bureau of Reclamation 11 
11.S transini.ssion lines were then available, 
(See vol. XLIV, No. 3, TrarLsactions of the 
Commonwealth Club of California, Ncjvember 
1.‘8, 1949. p. 143.) 


much more accurately a number of the que.s- 
tlons now subject to investigation by the 
Water Resources Policy Commission. It Is 
Information to which the public and Con¬ 
gress are entitled, since Congress provides 
the money for the project, and the tax payers 
pay the initial costs, whether reimbursable 
or not. The table included above is a pat¬ 
tern which gives a clear and understandable 
Idea of these relevant facts. 

II 

What happens now to the 38 percent 
average savings that Bureau of Reclamation 
power will give the irrigation districts? 

If we can assume that the P. G. & E.'s op¬ 
erating expenses are not grossly in excess of 
those of the Bureau of Reclamation, the 38 
percent savings go fur P. G. & E. taxes, dlvl- 
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dendB, surplus, and mlficellaneous purposes; 
some political, disguised as donations to 
charities, Christmas trees, memberships in 
organisations, etc. 

California taxes its public utilities on their 
real and personal property. It cannot tax the 
United States Government's lines, so this 
tax on consumers In California is unneces¬ 
sary where the Bureau of Reclamation lines 
are available. These latter, not only pay 
their own way at the reduced rates they 
charge, but In addition, reduce the cost of 
irrigation by ultimately paying off all costs 
allocated to Irrigation features of the Shasta 
Dam, 

Since a constant effort is being made to 
l>ersuade the public that the construction of 
transmission lines by the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion will hurt the public generally, and 
the stockholders of the P. O. & E. particularly, 
and public support Is necessary to carry on 
whatever policies this commission ultimately 
recommends, it would be helpful if a study 
were made in the Central Valley showing the 
growth of electric needs and facilities, both 
public and private. This will show that ad¬ 
ditional publicity-owned generating and 
transmission facilities will not impair the 
llnnncinl status or profits of the privately- 
owned utility. Actually, Increasing power 
needs In the Central Valley area are so 
great that both public and private systems 
In northern California failed to meet tlie 
needs in 1948, and rationing practices were 
put In force by the Public Ulliltles Commis¬ 
sion of California. To keep up with the de¬ 
mand, both the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Company are building new Installations. 

At the hearing before your commission at 
Berkeley on Saturday. June 24. I asked per¬ 
mission to supplement the written atate- 
ment left with you by additional comments. 
I am, therefore, respectfully submitting the 
following, which relate to point (d) of your 
assignment, viz; “Desirable legislation or 
changes In existing legislation relating to the 
development, utilization, and coiiBervatlon 
of water resources.” 

This memorandum raises these questions; 

(a) What water rights become appur¬ 
tenant to land in a watershed other than 
that of origin of the water, when brought 
there by Federal project? 

(ta) Particularly when the Impotted water 
is product of a number of different streams 
feeding a canal to the land served; 

(c) The practicality of transferring control 
of imported water from the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation to the irrigation districts served. 

These topics are Illustrated by conditions 
In the Central Valley project of California, 

(a) and (b) The main purpose of the 
Central Valley project of California Is to 
transfer surplus water from the Sacramento 
River watershed to the southern two-thirds 
of the Central Valley where there is a water 
deficiency. 

The waters of all of the northern Califor¬ 
nia rivers involved flow Into the delta of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, and will 
be taken from that point by a high level canal 
to the Mendota pool on the San Joaquin 
River, wher. they will be turned into the 
channel of the San Joaquin River and flow 
back north. Colncldentally, the waters of 
the San Joaquin will be deflected at the 
Prlant Dam and used In the upper (south¬ 
ern) San Joaquin Valley. 

Thus, the waters of the Delta-Mendota 
canal will be a part of the flow of the Sacra¬ 
mento, Feather, Yuba, American and other 
rivers. If farmers receiving that water ac¬ 
quire a water right, to what water does It 
attach? In these circumstances, what Is the 
legal relation between the Individual Irriga¬ 
tor, the district of which he Is a member, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation as to the water 

received? , ^ 

(c) At the hearing before the commission 
a great number of organized groups took 
the position that the Buieau of Reclamation 
should have no control whatever over the 


irrigation districts receiving water from the 
Central Valley project, even though a por¬ 
tion of the cost was repayable to it, because 
the districts themselves were ready, willing, 
and able to pay their share of the reimburs¬ 
able costs and needed no direction. Among 
these were the State chamber of commerce, 
various local chambers of commerce, the 
Irrigation District Association of California, 
and many Individual irrigation districts. 
Pew, If any, dirt farmers protested. 

In the 1930'8 there were approximately 
4,000,000 acres of land In these districts with 
approximately $100,000,000 of bonds out¬ 
standing, which would indicate an average 
debt of approximately $25 per acre. Over 
$80,000,000 defaulted as to principal and 
Interest. Those in default took advantage of 
the Federal bankruptcy law under which the 
RPC bought the bonds in default and ac¬ 
cepted new bonds as security for new loans. 

In making these loans the value of the 
lands and the probability of repayment weie 
carefully surveyed by the RPC and the bond¬ 
ed debt scaled down. The new loans in no 
case exceeded 75 percent of the outstanding 
old bonds surrendered, and as little as 6 per¬ 
cent lb one instance. The average loan was 
about 50 percent of the face of bonds then 
outstanding. 

The claim that nil irrigation districts are 
now ready, willing, and able to pay their 
share of irrigation costs, should be considered 
in the light of this experience, particularly 
since all agriculture is now being siibsicllzed 
by the Federal Government on the parlty- 
pricc principle and that the so-called Bran- 
nun plan which will reduce the present sub- 
sitly somewhat is meeting very strong farm 
opposition in Congress. 

The.se facts are clearly relevant to whether 
the present moderate controls by the Bureau 
ol Reclamation in furnishing water to irri¬ 
gation districts should bo abolished or trans¬ 
fer! cd to the State of Calltornia. 


When Loyalty It Mitplaced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Evening Out¬ 
look, Santa Monica, Calif., for August 5, 
1950: 

When Lovalty Is Misplaced 

In his press conference Thursday, Presi¬ 
dent Truman took note of a suggestion made 
by Democratic Representative Percy Priest, 
of Tennessee, who is the Democratic whip 
in the House, Representative Priest had 
said that Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Defense Secretary Louis Johnson should 
resign. Mr. Truman said that Secretaries 
Johnson and Acheson would not resign as 
long as he is Chief Executive. 

The Department of Defense and the De¬ 
partment of State are the two most impor¬ 
tant agencies of our Washington Govern¬ 
ment today. The first is headed by a man 
who arbitrarily stopped construction of a 
new aircraft carrier, cut the Marine Corps 
to a skeleton force, refused General Mac- 
Arthur’s request for a larger army In Japan, 
persuaded the President to veto an addition 
to the Air Force—and then boasted that we 
were ready to whip Russia. Yet Secretary 
Johnson spent $13,000,000,000 on national 
defense last year, without achieving any kind 
ui war preparedness. 


As for Secretary Acheson, he stood out for 
mor^ than a year against any aid for the 
Chinese Nationalists, against any arms for 
the South Koreans, against any defense of 
Formosa, against any realistic policy of com¬ 
bating communism in Asia and the Pacific. 
For more than a year he tried to appease 
the Chinese Communists and opposed every 
suggestion that General MacArthur be con¬ 
sulted in far-eastern policy. Even today he 
is standing out against a loan to Spain, and 
President Truman again is siding with him. 

Apart from any question of their Individ¬ 
ual competence, Secretaries Johnson and 
Acheson have always pulled In opposite di¬ 
rections and still are In disagreement as to 
United States policy in Asia. The President 
has listened first to one and then the other, 
with the result that our slilftuig policy de¬ 
ceived the Rusfilans into thinking that this 
country would not fight for Korea. It was 
the utter Inconsistency of American policy 
in the Orient, added to our military unpre- 
parednoss and the State Department's lack 
of realism, which landed us in the Korean 
mess. 

Yet President Truman thinks he must go 
on being loyal to both Secretary Acheson 
and Secretary Johnson. PrcBumntaly he will 
go on listening to their conflicting counsels 
and blowing hot with Johnson one day and 
cold with Acheson the next. 

Mr. Truman’s code of loyalty, which he 
learned under Boss Prendergast, might be 
respected If it acknowledged any higher loy¬ 
alty, such as that to the national welfare. 
But in the present Instance it reminds us 
of the equally misplaced loyalty of Secretary 
Acheson when he said, “I will not turn my 
back on Algor Hiss." 

It is truly appalling that this great Nation 
must continue to muddle along, through a 
great world crisis, with Louis Johnson run¬ 
ning the Defense Department, Dean Ache¬ 
son directing foreign policy, and Harry 8. 
'Truman trying to fill an offlee for which he 
never was filled. 


The Hnngry Horse Road 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the dams and reservoirs now under 
construction or proposed for construc¬ 
tion by the Federal Government will 
cause the flooding of Government-owned 
lands and Improvements administered 
by Federal agencies other than the 
agency constructing the dam. It is cus¬ 
tomary for the constructing agency to 
plan for replacement in kind of physical 
improvements which will be submerged 
or otherwise rendered useless by the res¬ 
ervoir. Providing a duplicate road, camp 
ground, or administrative headquarters 
in lieu of submerged improvement may 
not. however, furnish the same degree of 
transportation service or allow resources 
to be utilized to tht same extent as was 
possible with the original improvements. 

Following the principle of replacement 
in kind a narrow road is replaced with a 
narrow road without regard for possible 
lack of similarity In the conditions at 
new and old locations and the impact of 
additional travel and, consequently, the 
probable need for higher road standards 
because of reservoir construction. Roads 
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submerged by reservoirs are often on 
comparatively flat valley bottom loca¬ 
tions where they can be widened and im¬ 
proved at comparatively low cost. Re¬ 
location of such roads above reservoir 
levels often places the road on steep, 
rugged side hills where subsequent im¬ 
provement is many times more costly. 
Consequently, the construction of a res¬ 
ervoir often leads to a triple impact on 
road conditions, two roads required in 
place of one in order to serve both sides 
of the reservoir, costlier betterment be¬ 
cause of rougher country and need for 
better roads because of traffic induced by 
the existence of the reservoir. 

It does not seem reasonable to burden 
the appropriations of an agency admin¬ 
istering Federal lands with the increased 
cost of road work made more expensive 
and more urgent because of the con¬ 
struction of a dam by another Govern¬ 
ment agency. To follow such a proce¬ 
dure will, moreover, mean a long delay 
in the restoration of adequate trans¬ 
portation facilities for some of the fed¬ 
erally administered areas where reser¬ 
voirs will be built. It may also mean the 
disruption of local economy. 

The latter is a matter to consider In 
conjunction with the replacement for a 
road to be submerged by the Hungry 
Horse Reservoir In Montana. On July 
17, Senator Murray, speaking from the 
floor of the Senate, requested that the 
current appropriation for forest develop¬ 
ment roads and trails be increased by 
enough to improve the roads around this 
reservoir—the road which the Bureau of 
Reclamation proposed to build on the 
west side of this reservoir. In opposition 
to this request several Senators stated 
that this road cost should be borne by 
the agency building the dam. 

In this instance the Forest Service has 
a large block of timber adjacent to the 
new reservoir which, properly harvested, 
will contribute a payroll to the area of 
over a million dollars annually. Under 
the present policy of replacement in 
kind, the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
Is building the dam. will build a road 
suitable for hauling only a very small 
part of the timber that can be harvested 
with an adequate road. The road as 
plaiuied will accommodate only compar¬ 
atively light loads and only during the 
few dry summer months. Economic 
utilization of this timber requires the 
use of large trucks and spring and au¬ 
tumn as well as summer logging. It will 
be years before Forest Service appro¬ 
priations for development roads and 
trails afford the funds that will be 
needed to Improve the narrow road that 
will be built as part of the Hungry Horse 
project. Meanwhile the local communi¬ 
ties and the State will lose the value of 
a million-dollar annual payroll and the 
Government stands to lose by insect in¬ 
festations and the decreased productiv¬ 
ity of the timber lands. 

The road that is necessary for the 
proper administration and utilization of 
the timber in that area should be built 
now as a part of the Hungry Horse proj¬ 
ect and not be left for the Forest Service 
to do after the dam and reservoir are 
finished. The same conditions as out¬ 
lined for the Hungry Horse project will 


prevail on other similar projects pro¬ 
posed in the West. 

This additional road work will not 
contribute to flood control, power, and 
irrigation benefits that will accrue from 
the construction of the dam, and so I 
propose that this cost will not be a reim¬ 
bursable item in the construction of the 
dam. 

Since the agency administering the 
land is required to completely alter its 
plans for the area when such a reservoir 
Is built, and since the administering 
agency is best fitted to analyze the ef¬ 
fect of reservoir construction on its 
plans, I propose that the cost of revising 
these plans, as well as the construction 
costs be included in the cost of the res¬ 
ervoir and dam. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to correct the 
pre.sent situation. I am today Introducing 
H. R. 9427 and I hope the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands will call for hear¬ 
ings on this measure as soon as possible. 


Outlawing the Communists 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

OF WASIIIMOTOK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I insert In the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial that appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday, August 13, 
on the subject. Outlawing the Commu¬ 
nists. 

Tlie New York Times is noted for its 
thoughtful editorials, which try to pre¬ 
sent both sides of an issue fairly. With 
the growing interest In the internal se¬ 
curity of the United States, the argu¬ 
ments set forth in this editorial should 
be of interest to the membership of the 
House. 

I invite particular attention to the fol¬ 
lowing sentences: 

To outlaw the Communists as such comes 
perilously close to outlawing an Idea, and 
there is no law in the world strong enough 
to do that. No matter how wicked or ob- 
Jectloiiahle the idea may be, it can bo over¬ 
come only by other Ideas. The founding 
fathers realized this, and their descendants 
should never forget it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that is an ex¬ 
cellent statement of a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of democracy. I commend this edi¬ 
torial to my colleagues. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

Outlawing the Communists 

“Congress should enact legislation to out¬ 
law the Communist Party and nil of its af¬ 
filiated agencies and publications. ♦ • • 

It Is * • • absurd to permit a 'Russian 

porty’ on our ballot.*’ 

These words pose a question which Is in¬ 
creasingly forcing itself upon the attention 
of all thinking Americans. The words are 
not those of Irresponsible extremists. They 
come, rather, from Freedom House, a highly 
respected, liberal-minded body of citizens of 
various political views but of unified devo¬ 
tion to American democracy. 


The problem of outlawing the Communist 
Partv Koes to the very roots of our entire po¬ 
litical system. It Is essential that the an- 
swer be found through mature consideration, 
not through emotional Judgment. The pe- 
collar difficulty of this problem lies of 
course, in the nature of the Communist Par¬ 
ty itself. The primary reason not to outlaw 
the party springs Irom the most fundamen¬ 
tal principle of the American political sys¬ 
tem. The freedom of assembly, of speech 
and of press guaranteed by the Constitution 
obviously is not merely Ireedom lor those 
with Whom we agree. It Is freedom for those 
with whom we disagree, for the dissenter, 
the unorthodox, the unpopular. It is free¬ 
dom to denounce the existing Government 
and to advocate a peaceful change In the po¬ 
litical or economic structure. 

On the other hand, it Is not freedom to 
commit or promote sabotage or sedition or 
to attempt to overthrow the Government hy 
violence. Nor It is freedom to assist our 
enemies In time ot war. But a good argu¬ 
ment can be made that if any of those things 
is done, U ere are ample laws (perhaps with 
a few minor additions) to protect the integ¬ 
rity of the United States. Any action of 
treason, or espionage, or sabotage, or vio¬ 
lence, is punishable under existing law. In 
this way we are protected against Commu¬ 
nist action. But to outlaw the Communists 
as such comes perilously close to outlawing 
an idea, and there is no law in the world 
strong enough to do that. No matter how 
wicked or objectionable the idea may be, it 
can be overcome only by other ideas. The 
founding lathers realized this, nnd their de¬ 
scendants sh<»uld never forget it. 

By attempting to legislate against the 
party us a whole it would appear that we 
negate the principles of a liberal democracy; 
we deceive ourselves into thinking that we 
have added to our own armor; we take a long 
step toward the very totalltarinn danger 
from which we are trying to protect our 
country and we do not actually eliminate a 
single Communist; we merely drive him un¬ 
derground, where he Is harder to find and to 
watch. 

Against these arguments we submit that 
there is no longer any doubt that the Com¬ 
munist Party follows the policy of the Rus¬ 
sian Government, rather than our own, and 
that It alms at the overthrow of democratic 
government, either through Internal pres¬ 
sure r with Russian assistance. The recent 
decision of the United States court of ap¬ 
peals affirming the conviction of 11 Commu¬ 
nist leaders, noted that “the violent capture 
of ull existing governments is one article of 
the creed of that [Communistj faith, which 
abjures the possibility of success by lawful 
means." In the light of this decision. It 
would certainly not be Illogical to declare 
the party outlaw. As Justice Jackson said 
in a recent opinion, "Conspiracy, violence, 
intimidation * • * are all that keeps 

hope alive in the Communist breast," 

It was, we believe. President MacCracken 
who advised the girls in a graduating class 
at Vassar to “keep an open mind, but not so 
open that your brains fall out." In our pur¬ 
suit of the true essence of freedom at a t.mo 
like this we find ourselves much in danger of 
having it happen to us. 

Yet for the reasons given here it seems to 
us that the course of wisdom is to deter ac¬ 
tion at this time. Tho Issue can be solved 
pragmatically. If and when It becomes evi¬ 
dent that order cannot be maintained with¬ 
out outlawing the Communist Party, then 
we shall support the executive branch of the 
Government In taking that step. We hope 
that time will not come. But If it should, 
such action would not then be in conflict 
with Mr, Truman’s words, which we endorse, 
“It would be tragic in the highest degree if 
we were to frighten ourselves Into destroy¬ 
ing those very liberties which are the basis 
of our moral leadership in the struggle for 
peace." 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the oft-repeated statement 
made by the administration's spokesmen, 
in substance and to the effect that all 
who venture to criticize any administra¬ 
tion suggestion or program give aid and 
comfort to Stalin is nonsense—a thinly 
disguised attempt to intimidate, to stifle 
criticism. 

The Saturday Evening Post character¬ 
izes the attempt in this way—I quote: 

We Can't Sell Ottr Ideals Abroad if They 
DIE AT Home 

Hardly had the Korean Incident settled 
down to the status ol normal war news when 
Senator Lucas, of Illinois, made In the 
United States Senate a remark which repre- 
senta one thing that we hope will be avoided 
lor the duration. Senator Taft had ur^-ecl 
the resignation ol Secretary ol State Acheson 
on the obvious ground that events had cut 
the heart out ol the Acheson policies. Lucas’ 
coniincnt was that Taft’s speech gave aid 
and comfort to Stalin, and there should be 
nothing but unity from now on. 

The public and Members of CongresK will 
have to be on the alert lest present events 
provide the opportunity lor closing the hook 
on the blundei'fi of uu udnilnifitrntlon which 
made this Red thrust inevitable. Unity Is all 
very well, but a group ol politicians who 
messed up a peace the way the Trumun- 
Achefion policy makers have done will bear 
watching as they try their skills In a new 
field. If It is to be considered immoral to 
criticize the man who wouldn’t defend For¬ 
mosa 24 hours before President Truman or¬ 
dered that such a delensc should be set up. It 
Is difficult to see what area lor tree discussion 
remains. Freedom of criticism Is now more 
Important than ever, but it W’lll take stout 
men to defend It. , , i 

The Truman administration will be sorely 
tempted to use the fracas in Asia as a pretext 
for pushing all sorts ol socialist planning and 
goveriimenial boondoggling, on the thooiy 
that it is needed for national defense. As the 
Wall Street Journal warned on the first day 
of the Korean Incident. “Nallunnl defenw' lu 
the lexicon of Washington means more gov¬ 
ernment regulation, mure government control 
over the economy and over the jxjople. Any 
man who now speaks up for economy or irec- 
dom from controls con have a shooting war 
thrown at him.” Senator Lucas set the pitch 
on the very first day. 

Another thing we ought to be thinking 
about la political warfare, whether the war 
remains cool or gets hot. Wo must be far 
clearer than we have been in explaining what 
we will settle fur. “Unconditional surrender” 
convinced the Germans and Japanese that 
for them it was victory or destruction. In 
Russia and Its satellites there arc millions 
of people who regard war as the one hope of 
liberation. Millions of Russians felt that 
way about Hitler’s invasion of tliclr country 
in 1941. At least two Ukrainian armies went 
over to the Germans in the first few weeks, 
and more would have followed had Hitler 
paid any attention to political warfare. Why 
must we wait for a general war before making 
the American position more attractive to out¬ 
siders? 

Up to now. evidence of confidence In our 
own way of doing things must have come 
through only dimly to the Orient. Our diplo¬ 
macy has been party to betrayals and lii- 
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trlgues with Communist infiltrators. Almost 
at the hour of the strike in Korea, American 
officials were assuring reporters that Korea 
W'Hs not our baby. When we propose eco¬ 
nomic assistance to backward areas. It Is not 
by means of the tried American way of pri¬ 
vate investment, but via a gigantic boondog¬ 
gle sifted through the United Nations bu¬ 
reaucracy. The peoples who have run under 
Stalin’s umbrella have not done so from love 
of communism, but from fear that they will 
bo abandoned. President Truman’s forth¬ 
right act did much to restore the prestige 
which Roosevelt and Acheson had done so 
much to shatter. But not even MacArlhur 
and a flock of B-29*8 can keep hope in tree 
America alive In the world if liberty and In¬ 
dividual enterprise are ussaBslnated here at 
home—by the same breed of planners and 
stuffed shirts who have done so much to mur¬ 
der them abroad. 

It Is the Duty of Every Citizen To Be Vocal 
at Well as Patriotic in Times Such as 
These 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H.JENISON 

OF ILl.INOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
sponsibilities of the perilous times in 
which we live must be shared alike by 
officials of the Government and private 
citizens for a satisfactory solution can 
come only from a mutual understanding 
of the situation. I have received a let¬ 
ter from a constituent expressing a view¬ 
point deserving consideration by the 
Congress. Under permission granted by 
the House, I am including the text of his 
letter in the Appendix of the Record. 
The writer, Mr. Joseph E. McNaughton, 
is publisher of the Effingham (111.) Dally 
News, executive of a radio station serving 
the same area, and an informed student 
of public affairs. His letter follows; 

Effingham Daily News, 
Effingham, IlL, August 7, 1950, 
Hon. Edward H. Jenison, 

Pans, IK, 

Dear Congressman Jenison: Since I be¬ 
lieve It Is the duty of every citizen to be 
vocal as well as patriotic In times such as 
these, I want to point out a situation which 
worries me. 

American troops are fighting on the Asian 
land muss. I wonder If this is the smart 
way to fight Russia. Russia cun use hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Hatellite troops to 
bleed us In an Asiatic land war. 

I am strongly of the opinion that we must 
bo very careful not to permit Russia to 
bleed us while fighting Russian equipped 
sutelllto troops who are Inflamed with revo¬ 
lutionary verve. 

It seems to me the best policy Is to pre¬ 
pare with all posisble speed and vigor and 
then to fight more or less the type war the 
English l(mght against Napoleon. Sort of 
a low manpower loss perimeter war. While 
we are fighting the perimeter war 1 suggest 
we send highly trained secret military, espi¬ 
onage, and sabotage agents into enemy 
lauds, and broadcast propaganda to enemy 
peoples on a great scale. 

I’m not a bit sold on receiving revolu¬ 
tionary A.sla on the point of our lance in 
enormous, sanguine, close range Verduns. 


Par better for m I believe to produce 
military supplies In vast quontltleB and 
using such places as Japan and Formosa 
as buses, blast the Russian. Chinese, and so 
forth, lactones and cities into ruins with 
air power. 

A war which finds our Infantry fighting 
Russian mercenaries and not bombing the 
factories in Muiichiirla which supply the 
Russian infantry strikes me as asinine, and 
the very reverse of the type war wo should 
be fighting. If wo must pit our manpower 
against the Aslan hordes, for God’s sake let’s 
bomb hell out of the factories which are 
supplying the enemy. 

Thanking you for your Indulgence. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph E. McNauohton, 

Publisher, 


Farce of Soviet Collaboration Leading 
United State* to Global War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OP MASSAC HtJSETIS 

IN THE HOUyE OF HKPRESENI'ATIVES 

Monday, August 14, If'50 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, undei leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include tlie fol¬ 
lowing article from the Boston Sunday 
Herald of August 13, 1960: 

Farce of Soviet CJoi.t.adoration Seen Leading 
U s TO Global War 
(By Jan Clecbanowskl) 

Wars are not won by military effort alone. 
The United States won the last world war 
nut only because Its Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and war production were powerful, effective, 
and perfectly coordinated. The American 
victory was also largely due to the fact that, 
while hostilities lusted, Its foreign policy 
was likewise coordinated and consistent with 
Its war effort. 

While the shooting war lasted, It would 
bavo been unthinkable for the diplomats of 
ihe two fighting camps to hold Joint confer- 
1 oces even for the purpose of mutually com¬ 
plaining to one another of any single aggres¬ 
sion launched by any of their country's 
allies. 

However Insistently we stress the official 
version that the war in Korea is only a clash 
between the aggressive North KoreniiM and a 
United Nations police force, wo know that. 
In really, it is a shooting war between the 
Soviet-led forces of commumsm and the 
American-led forces of western democracy. 

In the light of this fact, the current meet¬ 
ing of the UN Security Ccuncll, presided 
over by the delegate of Soviet Russia—the 
power behind the Korean aggression—ap¬ 
pears somewhat Incongruous. 

We know that the North Koreans are en¬ 
tirely armed, equipped, and at least partly 
commanded by the Soviets. We have reason 
to expect that, when the tide of battle turns 
In favor of the American troops, Communist 
Chinese reinforcements, likewise armed and 
commanded by the Soviets, will enter the 
fight against the American UN forcc.s. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, the 
American Government is still acting as if It 
believed that the Soviets might be swayed by 
diplomatic arguments at the Unlied Nations 
Council and influenced to change their pol¬ 
icy of world domination to one of collabora¬ 
tion for a one-world peace. 

Surely, In the face of the record, such B 
hoiie appears to be unfounded. From the 
outset the Soviets have almost completely 
etuleinated the UN. At the UN and at 
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Other oonXerencei they managed to prevent 
the United States of America from achieving 
any of its major postwar policy aims such as 
the conclusion of peace treaties with Ger¬ 
many. Austria, and Japan. 

UMTENASLE SITUATION 

They brought about the partitioning of 
Germany, Austria, and Korea. They created 
an untenable situation In Trieste and in 
Blorea. They have violated practically every 
clause of every treaty they ever signed. They 
have never ceased to attack and to vilify the 
United States of America in their speeches, 
their press, and in their skillfully conducted 
propaganda. 

They have caused American diplomatic 
officials to be insulted, arrested, expelled, and 
restricted In the performance of their normal 
duties in Soviet-enslaved, satellite countries. 
They are now working to turn the Asiatic 
peoples against the United States of America 
and its allies. They have succeeded in di¬ 
viding the world, which was to have been a 
one world of peace, into two opposing worlds 
of communism versus democracy. 

To continue to Ignore the present cleavage 
of the world and the growing menace of the 
ever dynamic Soviet policy can only lead to 
disaster. To allow the Soviets to misuse 
casuistic and parliamentary dilatory meth¬ 
ods In order to prevent the UN Council from 
performing its duty, while American soldiers 
are fighting and dying in a war launched 
and directed by the Sonets, does not appear 
to make sense. 

TWO AXIOMS 

Two axioms stem from logic and history, 
namely, that once hostilities have started. It 
Is futile to count on the effectiveness of 
diplomatic methods that have failed to pre¬ 
vent them and, that In the course of a con¬ 
flict the side whose troops are retreating can 
hardly expect to obtain fair terms of peace 
by negotiation. 

One might also add that, while a conflict Is 
actually in progress, diplomatic moves in¬ 
tended to placate the enemy are doomed to 
failure. For instance, the United States of 
America could not seriously hope to placate 
the Soviets by not opposing the admission 
to the UN of Communist China. 

The Soviets would certainly interpret such 
a move as a sign of weakness and os an 
attempt at appeasement, while American 
prestige would be lowered in the Far East 
and, particularly, in Indochina, the Philip¬ 
pines. and Japan and among the European 
allies of the United States of America. 

LIKE IT OR NOT 

Whether we like it or not, in Korea the 
Soviets have challenged the United States of 
America and not the UN Their chief aim 
in returning to the UN Council after a 7 
months' long walkout is to stall the Coun- 
cil’s work until the UN police force is thrown 
out of Korea. Their second more far-reach¬ 
ing aim is to show their power to the na¬ 
tions they are trying to draw away from 
American leadership by intimidation. 

Their third aim Is to probp American de¬ 
termination by means of direct challenges, 
in the hope that they will succeed in demon¬ 
strating the weakness of American policy, 
should the United States of America fail to 
take up their challenge. 

Surely it is time to face the fact that the 
world is divided and cannot be united by 
using defensive diplomatic means. It is time 
to realize that there are in existence two 
rival international organizations: the UN. 
still ready to follow the American lead, and 
the Sovietio Cominform, the internationiii 
branch office of the Moscow Communist 
Vatican. 

The record shows that the UN can only 
function on the portion of the globe still 
free from Soviet domination and. even there, 
only when the Soviets do not take part in its 
meetings. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The Soviets are certainly not anxious for 
western democracies to collaborate In their 
Cominform in the shaping of a Communist 
world. On the other hand, the American- 
led western democracies still appear to re¬ 
gard the presence of Soviet Russia In the 
UN as indispensable to its functioning in the 
task of working out and of defending the 
democratic way of life in the portion of the 
world still outside the iron curtain. We 
have thus reached a supreme paradox in 
statesmanship. 

The time appears to be ripe for taking up 
Herbert Hoover's suggestion and either find¬ 
ing the procedural way to expel the Soviets as 
an aggressor power from the UN or to set up 
a new international organization without 
them on truly democratic lines. It is urgent 
to do BO while American leadership, coupled 
with the growing danger of Soviet aggression 
is still sufficiently potent to convince the 
American-led nations that their security and 
the survival of democracy make It imperative. 

To continue the tragic farce of Soviet col¬ 
laboration allegedly for peace and democ¬ 
racy in the present UN and to pursue a pol¬ 
icy still on the defensive in the face of the 
Soviet challenge. Is the surest way of drifting 
into another war. 


Diplomatic Blunders in the Far East 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPHEbBNTATlVES 
Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr* FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks. X am refer¬ 
ring to various editorials from the July 
24, 1950, issue of Life magazine. 

No one should object to sound criticism 
or an evaluation of their past actions. 
Only the weak, when previous mistakes 
are more obvious than ever, hide under 
a self-preservation smoke screen and say. 
‘'This is no time for bygones.*’ 

Ever since the Soviet aggression into 
South Korea, the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration leaders have been wanting the 
public to forget the terrible diplomatic 
blunders of the State Department in Asia 
and the Far East. Fortunately the Amer¬ 
ican people, through editorials such as 
those in Life magazine, are being told 
the truth. The full and complete truth 
of our Pacific stupidity may hurt the “let 
the dust settle” policy makers of the 
State Department, but the full and com¬ 
plete truth as to why we have lost China 
and why we are currently fighting a war 
In Korea will be helpful in setting a 
proper course in the months ahead. 

'The Life magazine editorials of the 
afore-mentioned date demand the resig¬ 
nation or dismissal of Acheson. If Sec¬ 
retary Acheson does not publicly disavow 
his previous China and Pacific policies. 
I likewise believe he should resign. If 
Mr. Acheson is now convinced of the 
fallacies of his underlings, those who as¬ 
sisted in setting the bankrupt Pacific pol¬ 
icy. and will renounce straightforwardly 
their views, then he is Qualified to re- 
niain in the President’s Cabinet In the 
months ahead. However, if Mr. Acheson 
still believes in such previously discred¬ 
ited theories for combating Communist 
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Infiuence in Asia, and is only standing 
by till we win in Korea, then he should 
leave his present position of responsi¬ 
bility. This Is no time for half-hearted 
cooperation. Either Mr. Acheson is 
wholeheartedly opposed to Communist 
and fellow-traveler policies in the Par 
East, and if so he should publicly re¬ 
nounce all past views, or he should step 
aside for another who will do more than 
acquiesce by silence. 

In the newspapers for August 8. 1960, 
that so-called expert for the Far East. 
Mr. Owen Lattimore, urges that Commu¬ 
nist China be seated in the United Na¬ 
tions. This is the same tune played by 
Joe Stalin and the Russian delegate to 
the United Nations. Mr. Malik. Birds of 
a feather seem to flock together. 

In closing let me compliment the edi¬ 
tor of Life magazine for discussing frank¬ 
ly matters which too long have been 
glossed over and covered up by the ad¬ 
ministration leaders. 


Advice to the North Koreans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD O.LOVRE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATiVEfl 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I want to call the attention of 
the Members of this body to the follow¬ 
ing statement sent to me by Mrs. £. C. 
Slocum, of Mound City. 8. Dak., for the 
enlightenment of the North Koreans: 

You poor misguided brown brothers. You 
let the Russians lead you into killing your 
brothers of the South. All they want is to 
have you kill and be killed so they can come 
and live In your homes and take your land 
and make into slaves to work it your women 
and children. When it Is too late, your 
spirits wUl look down and see this, but you 
cannot come back to make It right, for you 
have beard and minded the Russians now, 
and that is why you must mind them forever. 


The Spanish Qneition 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
viewpoint of one of the foremost Cath¬ 
olic priests in my district on the Spanish 
question has been ably presented in a 
letter written by Msgr. Vitus Stoll, 
of Creston, Iowa, to the editor of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, 1 de¬ 
sire to include Father Stoll’s letter: 

Hk Thinks Spaniards Have More Freedom 
T o the Editor: 

The Franco question seems to be fast draw¬ 
ing to a close. Prepare to weep, ye editors of 
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the Register, who have coddled Russian com¬ 
munism for 25 years and bewailed the 
•‘tyranny** of Franco. 

The Spanish question unleashed a great 
deal of antl-Catholic prejudice, carelully 
cloaked behind a pretended love of popular 
freedom. No doubt the Spanish people have 
more true freedom now than under the bru¬ 
tal republic that did not hesitate to shed 
blood for the sake oi interests that had no 
connection with any particular lorni of gov¬ 
ernment Spain might have. Lodgeism, syn- 
dicalisni. socialism, communism, liberalism, 
proletarian lust for power, sectarianism, all 
vere clamoring for the death of the Catholic 
church. Neither age, nor sex, nor God’s Urv 
received any consideration. Eleven thousand 
clergy and religious were slain in cold blood. 
• * • but it is to no purpose to rehash 1 he 
lurid story. The so-called republic died the 
death it deserved. Let the coddlers of com¬ 
munism mourn, the rest of us thank God 
that we still have a foothold for freedom 
there. 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

Another step, of course, remains to be 
taken before the problem is completely dis¬ 
posed of. Ambassadorial relations must be 
restored. There should be little difficulty. 
\ve hav'^* chosen to liold our ground against 
Moscow from now on. It will be a costly and 
deadly affair, thanks to the Communists, fel¬ 
low travelers, pinks In pulpits and editorial 
chairs, Russia’s friends in the State Depart¬ 
ment, all of them will continue some show of 
re.sistance till the very end. 

But how l.s it that Pre.sident Truman did 
not see the light all these years and iiihlsl on 
leaving undisturbed the settlement Roosevelt 
had med-^ of the Spanish question? May not 
It be that nature denied Mr. Truman any 
flicker of the statesman’s vision, and im¬ 
parted to him on’y the short sight of the 
politician? He may have deemed it smart 
politics to play up to Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
herself deemed It smart to play along with 
leltists, religious bigots, and doctrinaire 
editors. 

COMPORT TO RUSSIA 

Mr. Truman should have seen that such 
people eventually gave aid and comlort only 
to Russia. At last he sees It now to his 
humiliation, and the humiliation ol his Sec¬ 
retary of State, Dean Acheson, whom he even 
went out of his way to belaud us the greatest 
Secretary of State since the days of Charles 
Evans Hughes. Not such as ho were a Hull, 
a Marshall, a Stettlnlus, a Byrnes, who, one by 
one. found no good purpose and no honor in 
continuing to serve him. 

Now that the dead bodies of American sol¬ 
diers are being brought back, the people may 
yet arise in wrath and demand to know, why 
all this stupidity, blindness, graft, waste, and 
unpreparedness In the face of rampart surg¬ 
ing communism. 

Vitus Stoll. 

Creston, Iowa. 


Props Under the Economy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years when I was in the California 
Legislature, I could turn to the pages 
of the Petaluma Argus-Courier to read 
very discerning comments on the news 
of the day. In Congress I have contin¬ 


ued to follow the editorial columns of 
this newspaper. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include in the 
Record an excellent editorial on the 
Nation’s economic situation. It was 
written, I presume, by John A. Olmsted, 
publisher of tlie Argus-Courier, and ap¬ 
peared in the August 4, 1950, edition of 
that newspaper. 

Props Can’t S'ave Us From Ui.timate 
Collapse 

Wo have knocked the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal to a fare-thee-well for several years 
now and have seen no good in them. 'Ihe 
trend has been in the wrong direction and 
we have tried to point out the fallacies of 
most of the New Deal reasoning. 

There is one effect of both of them, how¬ 
ever, which seems temporarily to have cre¬ 
ated a good effect. 

This effect is pointed out by Fortune 
magazine which say.s: 

“It may well bo that ihe 1932 style of 
depression has become a political lmpo.s.^l- 
taility. Government Is now the employer or 
piuchaser ol nearly one-quarter of the goods 
and services produced by the United States 
economy. In the other three-quarters of the 
economy—through credit, tax. and monetary 
powers, through labor and weliare legisla¬ 
tion, through subsidies, guaranticf', and con¬ 
trols of one sort or another—Government has 
a great deal to say about what goes on. In 
all this apparatus there are obvious elements 
of biult-ln stability for the economy.” 

In other words the Government, with the 
powers It has taken unto itself, can prevent 
a dejircsslon or control the economy to the 
extent that no Incipient depression can be¬ 
come disastrous, at least for the time being. 

This la RCcompUbhcd by putting props un¬ 
der tlie weak places, Just as we might put 
lirops under the collapsing portions of an 
old house. 

These props keep the economy going until 
the elements which have tended to destroy 
the whole structure can be to a certain de¬ 
gree controlled. We can still live in the old 
structure. 

These props however, lead us Into very 
dangerous positions. No prop can strengthen 
an old house to the point that the house will 
be as good as new. But we get the Idea that 
we are sale as long as we prevent this or that 
segment of the economy from collapsing. 

Fortune goes on to say that there are 
•'some dangers to the mainsprings of the 
economy. Here it Is the trend rather than 
any very palpable damage to the business 
mechanism that is disturbing.” 

In other words. Fortune takes a round¬ 
about, highfalutin way of saying that we 
can stop a deprejjsion by giving the economy 
a shot in the arm once in a while. 

The magazine goes on to say that an econ¬ 
omy that Is 26 percent government can work, 
at least for a time, and work very well. But 
It looks with misgivings upon the supposi¬ 
tion that, because this 25 percent control 
works for a time, we can go on up the con¬ 
trol ladder to 30 percent or 50 percent and 
be assured that that percentage will work, 
even for a short time. 

Yep, we can prop the old house from time 
to time and still make it livable for a time. 
But it isn’t safe to count on the old house 
to suffice for the kids when they grow up. 

That’s what’s the matter with the •New 
and the Fair Deals. They figure on the props 
for the time being—especially at election 
time, and Ignore the future consequences. 

Some day this old economy of ours If 
going to collapse like the deacon*8 one-horse 
shay, if wo don’t quit depending on props 
to keep It from collapsing. 

Every time we use a prop on It we go deeper 
and deeper into debt and it costs more and 
more to keep the old structure from going 


to pieces, So we pile debt onto debt and 
cost onto cost without stopping to think 
where such a course leads In the end. 


Fines and Jail Sentences Under the 
Brannan Plan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OP KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker. I have just 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, criticizing me 
for a speech I made over 5 months ago 
which was printed in the Congressional 
Record and then reprinted to meet the 
demand of Members who wanted extra 
copies of it. Mr. Brannan advises me 
now that he is “both surprised and 
alarmed to discover” that my speech 
pointed out that the so-called Brannan 
plan bill, S. 1971—introduced by Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma—contained 
15 pages o* penalties ranging from fines 
to jail sentences for those farmers who 
failed to keep books according to the di¬ 
rectives of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or who made false reports or records. 
The penalties vary up to $1,000 in fines 
and up to l year in jail, or both. 

Mr. Brannan advises that these provi¬ 
sions were put in the bill to reduce pen¬ 
alties ranging from fines up to $10,000 
o • 5 years in jail, or both, which would 
bo applicable under general statutes al¬ 
ready on the books, to the operation of 
the so-called Brannan plan program were 
it enacted into law. 

The Secretary inadvertently has let the 
cat out of the bag. 

Pirst, he concedes, whether he intends 
to do so or not, that drastic fines and 
jail sentences would have to be in the 
law to make his plan operate. 

Second, he discloses that he has not 
studied the matters of fines and jail sen¬ 
tences, or he would know that S. 1971, 
the so-called Brannan plan bill, states 
in the penalty section that— 

The remedies and penalties provided in 
th 1 title shall be In addition to and not In 
substitution for any of the remedies or pen¬ 
alties under existing law. 

In other words, this bill. Instead of re¬ 
ducing penalties, confirms existing pen¬ 
alties and adds new ones. 

Third, the bill creates a new crime 
In America, the failure of farmers to 
file reports, which the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture under the bill may prescribe as 
he pleases. 

I have searched Mr. Brannan’s 
speeches, and nowhere do 1 find that he 
has ever mentioned these drastic penal¬ 
ties, either those in the bill or those 
already on the statutes which he now 
reveals would he applicable. 

Certainly Mr. Brannan would not 
want me to be a party in any con¬ 
spiracy to keep the facts from the 
American people generally and our 
farmers specifically. 
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The Secretary makes a pleiw for coop¬ 
eration and fair play in the considera¬ 
tion of farm programs. With that plea 
I am in hearty accord. If I have .stood 
for one thing more than another during 
the time I have been in Congress, it is 
that agricultural legislation should be 
kept out of partisan politics. I have 
served under both Republican and 
Democratic Secretaries of Agriculture, 
from W. M. Jardine to Clinton P. Ander¬ 
son. Every one of these men viewed 
farm questions from the standpoint of 
the national interest and kept them out 
of partisan politic.s. They worked with 
Republicans and Democrats, with farm 
organizations and farmers in trying to 
reach a solution of the vexing problems 
of agriculture. That, I am sorry to say, 
cannot be said for the present Secretary. 

For 24 years I have served on the 
House Committee on Agriculture under 
both Republican and Democratic leader¬ 
ship. Never during that time has there 
boon partisanship on that committee. 
There have been differences of opinion, 
yes, but politics has not entered in. 
That is the case today under the leader¬ 
ship of our able and distinguished chair¬ 
man, the gentleman from North Caro¬ 
lina, Harold D. Cooley. 

1 am anxious to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I know that 
the leaders of the farm organizations are 
anxioas to cooperate. I know that Mem¬ 
bers of Congress of both parties feel the 
same way. But there cannot be this 
cooperation unless Secretary Brannan 
is willing to treat agriculture and agri¬ 
cultural legislation as his predecessors 
have done—as an economic and not a 
political problem. Whenever Secretary 
Brannan is in the frame of mind to con¬ 
sider it from that standpoint, he can 
count on my hearty cooperation. 


Red Russia Really Dumb—Not Clever 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASBACHU6STTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Bill Cunningham, from 
the Boston Sunday Herald of August 13, 
1950: 

Red Russia Really Dumb—-Not Clever 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

The hope was expressed In this space last 
Sunday that Russia would be charged un¬ 
equivocally, by name, and without further 
delay with International crime in the case 
of Korea and that unless her agent, Mr. Malik, 
reformed In his parliamentary conduct of 
the United Nations Security Council meet¬ 
ings, that he be challenged and forced to 
surrender the gavel. Part of that hope was 
realized this past week, when both the United 
States and British representatives spoke 
Russia's name for the first time, and If they 
didn’t charge Russia with starting the war 
In the Bast, they did charge Russia can stop 
It If she will. 


So far as Malik goes, he's still going—after 
2 weeks. By what even the President of 
the United States has now publicly de- 
nounced as a filibuster, this latest of the 
moon-faced Muscovite flap-jaws has man¬ 
aged to keep the world's police body from 
considering anything. If the Issues weren't 
so serious, the entire performance would be 
comical. 

The Council has been barred from consid¬ 
ering the questions the whole world waits 
to hear, because Malik refuses to give his de¬ 
cisions, as presiding officer, over whether 
the representative of the Korean Republic, 
meaning South Korea, can take his place at 
the table. The question, with deadly per¬ 
sistence, keeps being brought up by Dr. T. P. 
Tfilang, the representative of Nationalist 
China—a gentleman who's anathema to 
Malik, anyhow. 

Dr. Tslang keeps arising to n point of order 
and demanding a ruling. Sometimes he does 
It In no more than a half dt)Ren words. The 
Bus.sian then explodes a speech, seldom 
shorter than 45 minutes, in which he abuses 
the United States, Nationalist Chinn, goes 
Into a lot of meaningless glbberhsh concern¬ 
ing the history of the point, or even yields 
the floor to other orators. 

But he won't render a decision. Hence, 
there’s been no business, and there may be 
no business until his turn in the chair ends 
on midnight of August 31. In line with iho 
suggestion made here, the other delegates, in 
secret meeting and open discussion, have 
discussed at least three ways of dispensing 
with Malik. 

One of these would be to amend the rules. 
The second would be to boycott any further 
meetings while he is presiding. The third Is 
to demand a special session of the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly and take the Issue of 
Malik to it. It Is believed at the site that 
any of these methods might work, but It 
likewise considered that the precedent estab¬ 
lished might be dangerous, that any of these 
moves could be called undemocratic and 
that, a.? matters stand to here, Malik’s malin¬ 
gering Isn't too important anyhow. 

It’s not too Important, unless Russia has 
further aggression In some other quarter 
Immediately in mind, because the Korean 
action Is already under way, its legality with¬ 
in the framework of the United Nations al¬ 
ready established, the call has already gone 
forth for ns many troops as the member 
nations can spare, and there’s nothing fur¬ 
ther for the Security Council to do, but stand 
to its guns. 

FROM CENTURION TO CLOWN HIS ROLE 

Unless there's something more to the Malik 
performance than he’s Indicated to date, he’s 
merely turning from a forbidding Into a 
comical figure. The Kremlin’s centurion Is 
becoming the Lake Success clown. When he 
came roaring back to take over, there seemed 
to be two dread possibilities. One was that 
he might be moving in to block unified 
action against the next Rod strike—possibly 
against Formosa, where we’re out on a limb. 
This he could do by hurling the Russian 
veto, thus cutting us loose on our own. 

The other possibility was that Russia 
might be planning, through him, to curse 
us nil for the record, withdraw from the 
United Nations for good, and consider her¬ 
self provided with full pretexts for war. Wo 
can |tlll keep our fingers crossed, but 2 
weeks of the gentleman’s allotted four have 
elapsed. 

There are no reports of new action In the 
vicinity of Formosa and, so far at least, Mr, 
Malik has shown no signs of walking out. 
Rather, he seems determined to sit it out. 

The various experts are now trying to 
figure what the Russian reasoning is, and the 
nearest to unanimity is that Russia may feel 
she’s profiting vastly from the Malik tirades 
against the United States delivered on tlie 


soil of the United States. These are being 
beamed all over the Asiatic world, and their 
Impact as propaganda cannot be measured 
from this distance. 

Following the old sports proverb, "Never 
underestimate the opposition," we'd be 
foolish not to grant that this Impact may be 
terrific. There seems to be Just as good a 
chance, however, that the Russians have no 
very real idea of what they're doing, that 
they’re simply caught on a foolish spot with, 
as the Hollywood phrase Is, egg on their 
chins, and that they’re doing what they’re 
doing because they don’t know what else to 
do. 

The popular theory In this country is that 
the Russians are far cuter than we are, that 
they are equipped with a diabolical cunning 
that enables them to outflgure, outmancu- 
ver, and outtrlck us every time, whereas 
the record clearly proves them utterly and 
stupidly dumb. They haven’t gained any¬ 
thing they haven’t been handed, and they’d 
have a lot more now if they really had been 
smart. 

The faithful here have heard that ex¬ 
pounded from this pulpit steadily since 1946, 
3946, and 1947 when this correspondent had 
the chance, first to study tbolr armies In 
Germany, and later their negotiators at San 
Francisco, Paris, etc. Now others are newly 
publicizing the same conclusions. Prom 
Germany, recently, the crack Associated Press 
correspondent. West Gallagher, summed up 
the serious and damaging diplomatic mis¬ 
takes the supposedly smart Russians have 
made In Europe ever since the end of the 
war. 

He likened their record to Hitler’s, recalled 
that when the Nazis were rolling, Hitler’s 
slightest move was awesomely regarded by 
us as a stroke of malvolent genius. The 
Nazis were supposed to have the best propa¬ 
ganda, the most miraculous spies, the most 
efficient general staff, the most ruthless and 
effective planning. When, however, the show 
was over, captured records and other irre¬ 
futable evidence revealed that Hitler was a 
vain, misinformed little man, and that most 
of the rest of the machine was more hor¬ 
rendous In our Imaginations than it was in 
truth. 

If Russia had really been smart In Europe, 
she’d have moat of it by now. 8o far as 
Germany’s concerned, if Russia had cooper¬ 
ated with us. Instead of pulling back and 
drawing a deadline through the middle of 
Berlin, she’d have veto power now In the 
handling of all Germany, including the vital 
Ruhr, which she so burnlngly covets. But 
Russia would not cooperate In the allied 
control council. 

COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT 

Communists were in the governments of 
Prance and Italy and were integrated Into 
every labor union in Europe. Cleverness, 
Instead of stupidity, would have called for 
disarming cooperation instead of snarling 
obstruction in all these key places. Instead 
of winning friends and stealing power, as 
they easily could have done, they merely 
aroused opposition, forced coalitions in de¬ 
fense of the common cause, and lost out com¬ 
pletely, with Russia calling all plays from 
Moscow, 

Their most monstrous blunder of all was 
Foreign Minister Molotov's walking out of 
the founding meeting of the European re¬ 
covery plan In Paris. This cost them any 
chance to help regulate the ERP with con¬ 
sequent credit to themselves. This left us 
all tho credit, and the full chance to com¬ 
bat communism by the elimination of much 
of the misery upon which communism 
thrives. 

Then such things as the Berlin blockade, 
and their dropping all pretensions of friend¬ 
ship to turn toniffle propagandlstlc tirades 
loose against the United States and Britain, 
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Started pulling the western nations together 
again, bringing the Atlantic Pact and the 
rest. 


The whole constitutes one of the greatest 
records of consistent diplomatic stupidity 
in the history of the world. 

There's a lot more of this—their Inability 
to handle their own creature, Tito, their 
noisy foozles In Greece, and Iran, their stupid 
and futile boycott of the United Nations, 
and now the bovine Mr. Malik and the item 
of Korea. 

Most experts are agreed they’re now mak¬ 
ing their greatest mistake of all, that In¬ 
stead of Malik’s making face for Russia in 
Asia or anywhere else, he’s really the greatest 
engineer of unity the western world could 
possibly wish. For, whatever he is or is not 
doing for Russia, he’s surely hammering the 
63 nations who’ve endorsed the UN action 
In Korea Into a solid ferrous unit against his 
own nation and all Its procedure.*!. By vili¬ 
fying and antagonizing these 53 nations, with 
his repeated libels against their decency, In¬ 
tegrity, and truthfulness, he’s turning the 
entire world security organization into a vast, 
determined and solidly unified anti-Com- 
Intern pact. So, in Just about such words, 
wrote James Reston of the New York Tunes 
from Lake Success the other day. This is the 
dumbest of all their performances, and if 
they are working around in a general way 
toward making war on us. they couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly be rendering us greater service. The 
mouthy Mr. Malik is doing far more for us 
at the moment than we could ever hope to 
do for ourselves. 

It’s not superintelligence the Russians have 
on us. In the fields of diplomacy, it’s du¬ 
plicity. In his new book Behind Closed 
Doors, Rear Adm. EllLs M. Zacharlas. former 
deputy head of the Office of Naval Intelli¬ 
gence, gives a new Interpretation of Yalta, 
which i's where it all began. As u matter of 
fact, It’s Stalin’s own interpretation, given 
in direct quotes. 

P.'irt of the Yalta agreement called for uni¬ 


versal .suffrage, secret ballots and a free elec¬ 
tion in Poland. This caused great consterna¬ 
tion In Red circles In Poland because Stalin 
already had a puppet government operating 
there and had assured the members they 
would be permanent. 

The.se wildly distressed native commissars 
appealed to Stalin’s personal representative 
in Poland, Nikolai A. Bulganin, lor an expla¬ 
nation. He truthfully said he was stuniped 
but that he would fly to Moscow and a.sk the 
generalissimo, himself. Now I quote the 


“Bulganin flew back to Lublin with the 
message. He said, in effect (and we heard 
his words repeated by one of the men who 
had actually been present at this momen¬ 
tous Bolshevik palaver): 

“The Yalta declaration is a scrap of 
paper. It was necessary to satisiy Roosevelt 
and Churchill—but we will not abide by It. 
We will go ahead with oTir plans as stated 
to you by the great Stalin. I give you my 
word that you have nothing to fear. You 
will be the government of Poland, no matter 
how these elections might turn out and 
whatever might happen in the meantime. 
Be steadfast and have faith Ifi Stalin. 

They have that sort of duplicity. They 
have complete control of their people, and 
they have a much more fatalistic, or realistic, 
approach to war. Our own is very weak in 
comparison. Their standard of living 
low that war is no sacrifice, and since the 
government owns all materials and sets au 
w’ages they can wage war at a fraction of 
the cost to us. 

We could very easily fight ourselves broke. 
In fact, we may not now be 
basic cost of equipping one 
armored division today Is $ 20 ,000,OW. and 
that’s only the primary expenditure. Medium 
tanks cost $400,000 each. A heavy bomber 


costs $4,000,000. Modern Jet fighters with all 
spare parts cost $632,000 each. 

These prices have skyrocketed since before 
World War II. The Jet fighter costs $632,000 
now, but the pre-World War II fighter cost 
but $28,800. The heavy bomber today costa 
$4,000,000, but the twin-engined bomber, the 
“heavy” of its day, cost but $123,000. The 
medium tank costs $400,000 today. Before 
the last war, It cost $30,000. 

These astounding figures are cited as part 
of the answer of “what happened to the 
$50,000,000,000 spent on national defense?” 

Even the Congress, not easily stunned by 
financial figures, is asking how the new costs 
could possibly have gone so high. Some of 
the increases must be charged to Inflation, 
they say, but the bulk must be charged to 
the Installation of delicate and costly equip¬ 
ment such ns radar. 

If weapons now cost this much, and if 
we're to go into all-out production—the talk 
is of complete mobilization—it will be ncces- 
.sary to cut every production cost possible, 
and that in a nation going really all out, 
would Include labor. The Russians have no 
such troubles ns ours. Nobody gets rich out 
of war with them. Not even a war worker 
can truthfully say. “I never hud it so good.” 
That’s not true here, as memories not older 
than 7 or 8 years can attest. 

Bel ore we were even in the war, in the 
days of Irnd-leasc, I was Interviewing a local 
merchant marine officer who several times 
made the bleak and bitter run to Murmansk. 
1 was asking him if he’d seen any Russians 
and if BO, what his Impresblons were. 

He said he saw plenty of them at Mur¬ 
mansk, both men and women, because they 
unloaded the boats. They were wonderful, 
he said. They were working only for Russia. 
W<jrklng hours, weather, long labor without 
rest meant nothing, as long as they were un¬ 
loading those supplies for their soldiers, 
Tlielr only Interest was In emptying the boats 
as fust as possible, so the boat could turn 
around and hurry back here for more. 

INSTANCE OF RUSSIAN DEVOTION 

As an Instance of their devotion, he cited 
the case ol a middle-aged woman who hud 
been working for hours on the docks when 
the Germans pulled one of their infrequent 
air raids. Word came down to her that 
her home had been struck and her family 
killed. She left the dock and went up to 
the ruins. Her home was truly gone, and 
her children hud peiished inside it. Within 
au hour or two, tearless and grim of face, 
she was buck on the docks working without 
a word on her Job. This was to be her re¬ 
venge—working harder. 

“And what were these people paid?” I 
asked him. 

“Paid!” he echoed, “I don’t think they 
were paid anything. I never saw any money, 
nor heard any mention of It. As nearly 
as I could see. they were merely trying to 
help their country.” 

I have never seen the official pay scale 
of the Russian Army, but I am informed 
that the Russian private soldier is paid $16 
a year. From what I saw and heard In 
Europe, most of his food, funds and Inci¬ 
dental treasure is looted from the neighbor¬ 
hood through which he is marching, or 
where he is billeted. He doesn’t cost his 
Government much. 

There, in their primitive lives, their loyalty 
and their far lower expenses is the real 
strength of the vast, conglomerate nation 
we’re embroiled with. It’s not their superior 
intelligence because they haven't any. 

It doesn’t take much memory to recall 
what our picture on the home front wae 
when we were fighting tor our lives a few 
years ago. The American war machine could 
stall and OI's die and to hell with 'em. while 
John L. Lewis struck his mines. A 6-week 
course in some high school cellar turned 


$30-a-week help Into “skilled mechanics” 
ready to draw Junior executives wages, with 
time-and-a-half for anything over an 8-hour 
6-day week. The CIO took over the mer¬ 
chant marine, and the unions screaming 
against “war profiteers,” profiteered the most 
richly of all. 

This time. If we have to go, there should 
bo a universal draft and a new sort of law 
that would pay the workers in war plants 
exactly what the men in uniform get. even 
less, if anything, because they don’t have 
to risk their lives. Of course, that won’t be 
done because the polltlcluns haven't guts 
enough to propose it, let alone vole It. 

We conceivably could fight ourselves 
broke, and so become the natural victims 
of communism through complete economic 
collapse, but. again, Russia wouldn’t de¬ 
serve the credit. She’d simply be .standing 
by when It happened, ready to step in and 
take over. 

The Russians are really stupid. They only 
look brilliant In flashes because we seem 
to have the exqulsito genius of being stu¬ 
pider at all vital times. Yo\j’vc Just seen 
a classic example in the end of the Pax 
'I'rumana. Wait until we really start to 
mobilize, and then watch the rest. 


Statement Made and Reiolutions Adopted 
at Fifteenth American-Russian Festival, 
Stratford, Conn. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record two 
remarkable documents which were con¬ 
tained in the program of the fifteenth 
annual American-Russian festival held 
on Sunday, August 13, at Stratford, 
Conn., and sponsored by the Holy Ghost 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church and the Carpatho-Russian Or¬ 
thodox Greek Catholic Chvu’ch of St. 
John the Baptist, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Many thousands of Americans of Rus¬ 
sian descent attended this festival, at 
which Governor Bowles and I spoke. 
These are the people whose relatives 
are not only sitting in the front row fac¬ 
ing the iron curtain, but are locked up 
behind it. These are the people, these 
are our fellow Americans, upon whom 
the strain of divided loyalties might be 
expected to fall, yet there is no trace of 
communism among them. The first doc¬ 
ument, prepared by Father Simko, of 
the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, explains the faith of these people, 
their faith in our American democratic 
way of life, in sketching the contribu¬ 
tions of these two great and prosperous 
Russian parishes to America. 

The second document was eloquently 
presented to the 6,000 people gathered 
at Woodland Grove in Stratford by Fa¬ 
ther Kivko of the Holy Ghost Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church. Fa¬ 
ther Kivko asked for a show of hands 
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on this resolution, a copy of which is 
being presented to President Truman, 
Governor Bowles, Senator McMahon, 
Representative Lodge, and myself. 

Mr. President, every hand In that 
great assemblage was raised. Here we 
have moving testimony to the strength 
of our free institutions—to their over¬ 
whelming: appeal to those Russians who 
are among us and who have become such 
a vital and important part of the great 
industrial city of Bridgeport and of many 
other communities through Connecticut 
and the Nation. 

Mr, President, I am inviting these two 
documents to the attention of Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State, who is my successor in the State 
Department responsible for the Voice of 
America broadcasts. I think that he and 
his people may find material in these two 
documents most suitable for our inter¬ 
national broadcasting. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recohd, as follows: 

OUH CoNTRiBtrnoNS TO America 

OreetiuRs, dear brothers and slrters In 
Christ: a most sincere welcome Is extended 
to everyone, both young and old, today in 
attendance at the fifteenth annual American 
r:ii.s.sUin fcfitivnl. 

Thl.s event is n great and public manifesta¬ 
tion of loyal and patriotic American citiisens 
of Russian extraction re-ldnig in the large 
metropolitan Bridgeport area. 

All of us are here to demonstrate our devo¬ 
tion to the land which has given to us the 
bL’Ssed opportunity to live peacefully with 
our neighboitt and the freedom to secure for 
ourselves and our families an abundance of 
happiness and the better things of life. 

The greater majority are those who came 
as Immlgrnnts to thesn shares from Ru.ssla 
and Carpatho Russia .some 30. 40, and 50 years 
ago to settle in New England and mad(? 
Bridgeport, Conn., one of the great colonies 
of American Russian life. At once they took 
the necessary steps toward citizenship. Then 
they gave their will, heart, and strong arms 
to help mold this magnificent land by going 
Into the factories and mills, and to till the 
soli as farmers. They were then and still are 
today a frugal and moderate people, Imbued 
with a deep religious piety, to which Im¬ 
posing edifices of God are everlasting 
tributes. 

In World War I our nationality was in the 
forefront to come to the aid of its adopted 
country. World War II brought even greater 
sacrifices. Over 1,000 young men and women 
of both parishes are veterans of the last 
global conflict. Today we stand ready again 
to pet form our duty as good citizens. 

The last 15 years has brought a new gen¬ 
eration to carry on a magnanimous tradi¬ 
tion given to us by those early Immigrants. 
These are our young Americans born here, 
and as products of American schools and 
culture will further enrich the American 
scene with their family and religious back¬ 
ground. They are priests, doctors, dentists, 
attorneys, legislators, teachers, skilled tech¬ 
nicians, engineers, scientists, end prominent 
In the Industrial and commercial life to 
America. 

Our people have made the most of their 
opportuntles guaranteed them by the United 
States Com:titutiou regardless of race, color, 
or creed. America Is proud of them. And 
American Russians are proud to be true citi¬ 
zens of this land of the free and the brave. 
Na Mnohaya 1 Blahaya L'eta. 

Rev. JOSBPH G. SXMKO. 


Resolutions Adopted This Day at the Ptp- 

TEENTH AMERICAN-RUBSIAN FESTIVAL, WOOD¬ 
LAND Grove, Stratpord, Conn., Sunday, 

August 13, 1960 

1. Over 6,000 members of John the 
Baptist Cnrpatho-Russlan and the Holy 
Ghost Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Churche.s of Bridgeport. Conn., together with 
affiliated veterans chapters, clubs, fraternal 
RocIcticB, and numerous other groups resid¬ 
ing in the vicinity are assembled here today, 
to demonstrate not only their religious and 
brotherly unity In th*.. one Holy Eastern 
Orthodox Catholic faith, but to express most 
emphatically the unanimous acceptance of 
the following declaration: 

2. Whereas native-born and nuturallzed 
cltizeijfc of the United States of America 
from Russian and Cnrptho-Russlan ancestry 
wish to declare their gratitude to this, the 
greatest and most democratic country on 
earth for the opportunities and for the cher¬ 
ished freedoms guaranteed by our Constitu¬ 
tion; bo It firmly 

3. Resolved, That we assert complete loy¬ 
alty to the United States of America and 
support of President Harry S. Truman in 
pursuing his present policy In voicing a 
courageous, active defense of the principles 
of derntjcracy against Communist aggres¬ 
sion, both here and abroad, which danger¬ 
ously threatens the peace of the whole world. 

Copies of this declaration will be sent to 
Prc.<iident Truman, Governor Bowles, Con¬ 
gressman Lodge, Senator McMAlion, and 
Senator Benton. 


Program for America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, august 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate who heard him 
speak on July 18 will recall the forceful 
address by the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire iMr. Bridges I on a program 
for America, That address has received 
Just recognition in an editorial appear¬ 
ing in the current issue of Life magazine. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From Life magazine of August 14, 19501 
PROGRAM FOR AMJdUCA 

Senator Styles Bridges, of New Hamp¬ 
shire. made a speech on the floor of the 
Senate which he entitled ‘A Progiam for 
America." It was so packed with good sense, 
high courage, and statesmanly foresight that 
wo are delighted to make It the basis of our 
own checklist of what, as a Nation, we need 
to do. 

Here are some of Senator BRiDOia' points. 
The comments represent his views, except 
for what we have put in parentheses; 

1. Call the National Guard to the Federal 
service at once. 

2. Establish immediately an American 
radar network (to make an interceptor air 
force sEectlve). 

8. Mobilize full-speed, around-the-clock 
Industrial production to provide military 


equipment of the best type available. The 
American people are ready to use steel for 
tanks Instead of for automobiles. 

4. Establish and activate a civilian defense 
program. It Is almost criminal to have ad¬ 
vanced 6 years Into the atomic era without 
having such a program In full force. 

6. Congress should at once prepare legis¬ 
lation to provide 100-percent mobilization of 
our people and our resources for enactment 
within hours when and If it Is needed. This 
program should be aimed solely at achieving 
the safety and security of the United States. 
It Is IK) place for dreamy planners to impose 
the controls which will lead this Nation to 
socialism. 

6. Handout programs should be ruthlessly 
abolished. (P. S. We add: bo should tho 
pork-barrel grabs that 47 Senators voted on 
July 27 to keep In the rivers, harbors, and 
flood control bill.) 

7. Register ail Communists In the United 

States * ♦ • Immediate enactment of 

the Mundt-Perguson bill. 

8. Clean out the State Department. For 
many years our State Department has been 
Infiltrated with men who either have unbe¬ 
lievably poor judgment or whose loyalty is 
open to serious question. When a naval of¬ 
ficer loses his ship or runs It aground in tho 
mud he is court-martialed. But when for¬ 
eign-policy advisers lose a continent, they 
are applauded or even promoted. 

9. Improve and expand our Intelligence 
operation. (In cruder words, this means un¬ 
derground operations in iron curtain coun¬ 
tries.) 

10. Mobilize ontl-Communlsts everywhere. 
Make use of the Chinese Republican Army, 
the stateless Europeans, and, if Mac Arthur 
advises It, arm and train Japanese divisions. 
Make Spain a lull partner in tho fight against 
communism. ♦ • ♦ We should ask our¬ 
selves two questions: Does Spain oppose 
communism? Will the Spanish fight com¬ 
munism? The answer to both questions is 
“Yes.'* 

11. Stop all trade between the Soviet 
Union and its satellites with the United 
States and its allies, which, directly or indl- 
rec y. has military siguiflcance. 

12. Advise our allies that we will not as¬ 
sist countries vmich continue to pamper and 
coddle a filth column. 

Senator Eridges’ program was set forth 
way back on July 18. So far very lew of 
his points have been carried out, though 
all of them are important and most are es¬ 
sential. But It is profoundly encouraging 
that we have leaders like Senator Bridges 
setting the pace for the administration. 
They expres.; tho sentiments of the American 
people in terms of their practical knowledge 
of what can and must be done. 


Protection of Government Against Com¬ 
munist and Sobvariive Groups 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert In the Rec¬ 
ord an editorial entitled '^Facing the Fu¬ 
ture in a Fog of Doubt," published in 
the Catholic Review of August 11. 1930. 
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There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoko, as follows: 

BEvnnveomT—F acing the FtirosB iw a Poo 
OP Doubt 

Never before have the people of the United 
States faced the future of such fearful pos- 
sibilitics for themselves and their country. 
And never have they faced a crisis from *a 
position of so little confidence In llie ability 
of their leadeis. And never have they been 
In A position where they could not 'count 
upon the loyalty of the men in whose hands 
rested the decisions that could determine 
the event of victory or defeat, success or 
failure, survival or absorption. 

Disloyalty charges did not originate with 
Senator McCarthy: HIb was simply the lateat 
official voicing of the situation that gave 
birth to the Dies committee. Citizens every¬ 
where had lung been disturbed by the vote- 
bartered tolerance of P. D. R. and the open 
favoritism of his consort toward Communists. 

The over-all picture of investigations Into 
subversive and disloyal activities has been 
that of alarmed patriots trying to find out 
the truth and smugly coiifldeiit politicians 
pooh-poohing the efforts openly, and at times 
obstructing them, in the attempt to cover 
xip against any suggestion of political venality 
or treasonable opportunism on the part of 
the recent administrations. 

The resi^’t has been to leave the people 
with the Impresalon that our country is led 
by a group upon whose integrity they cannot 
count. Call the defect ineptitude, ineffi¬ 
ciency, bungling, temporizing, timidity, dis¬ 
loyally, treason—it remains true that Amer¬ 
ica faces a future of unforeseeable and vital 
possibilities under the guidance of leaders 
who have proved their Inadequacy. And they 
are practical enough to know that this is a 
situation which invites and presages failure. 

Had there been on the part of our leaders 
an open, earnest, fair attitude of coopera¬ 
tion w’ith the loyalty Investigations, Ameri¬ 
cans would have been restored to a sense 
of confidence. They are not dismayed to 
face enemies. They are alarmed at the pos¬ 
sibility of finding themselves stabbed In the 
back. 

Nor have the doubts been dlmlntshed by 
the conviction, with evidence beyond rea.son- 
able likelihood of error, ol the originally db- 
dalnful Mr. Hiss. Nor Is It likely that any 
book, however timely to the publishers, will 
offset the fact of a China policy that could 
not have suited Russia better had it origi¬ 
nated, as IL may have, In the Kremlin. 

Everybody, except official Washington, la 
aware of Communist infiltration In radio, 
stage, screen, unionism, higher ediicatb)ii. 
Baltimore, a quiet ammunition dump fer 
Communist activities convenient to the 
Capital, has its little cxprc.sslons of sub¬ 
versive rctivitles from the halls of Hopklna 
to the purlieus ol racketeers. 

A recent Johns Hojikins New-Lettcr, which 
I have not yet seen disavowed by university 
authorities, seemed to think It had restored 
Lnttimore to Impeccability with a banquet 
and called upon its readers to attempt the 
restoration of Hiss. 'J’ho editor missed the 
Implication that followed from associating 
the professor with the convict. 

The entire effect is to leave the American 
public In a fog of uncertainty and doubt. 
We know what America has always stood for; 
but we arc not sure that our leaders kiiCw, 
We know the America we will fight and die 
for; but we cannot feel too sure that the 
America we love will survive our sacrifice. 
We cannot, from this fog of doubt and suspi¬ 
cion of disloyalty, see where we are going 
and whether what we get to will be w'orth 
striving for. 

Our leaders are being persuaded this way 
one day. and that wav the next, which 


Indicates uncertainty at the top—so It Is not 
strange that this should be communicated 
from the high places down to the Htratum 
of even the most humble of citizens. Our 
Btatebmanship is very much like an unpleas¬ 
ant weather report—cloudy, with fog. 

And the shame and pity of It all Is that 
the clouds can be dispelled in a moment by 
the determined and patriotic action of loyal 
leaders. 


The Copper Tariff 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Augnat ^4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Copper Tariff,” published 
in the Washington Star of August 13, 
1950. 

7'here being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Coppfr Tariff 

TItc Senate as a whole, at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment, ought lo undo the mistake 
made by Its Finance Committee In voting 
to table the House-approved bill to suspend 
the tariff on imported copper. Looked at 
from any angle—from the standpoint of pro¬ 
tecting our own domestic Industry, from the 
standpoint of our inter-Amerlcan relations, 
or from the stundpoint of our shortage of 
this critical mateilal In a time of grave 
world tcn.slon—the tabling action simply 
lacks Justification. 

Under the House bill, our 2-ccnts-a-pound 
copper tariff—which was suepeiided through¬ 
out the Second World War but which became 
operable again last June 30—would be done 
away with for another year. Led chiefly by 
protective-minded members from the mining 
States, however, the Senate committee has 
In effect buried the measure by a surprising 
vote of 9 to 4. even though not a single 
common-sense argument. In the light of 
present-day realities, seems pos.sible to ad¬ 
vance in defense of the burial. 

Actually, as far as our domestic producers 
are concerned, the plain f.art is that they rc- 
qulie no protection. As matters stand, 
wholly apart from the need to build up our 
strategic! stockpile, the amount of copper 
being turned out In this country Is nowhere 
near enough to satisfy civilian consumption 
and our stepped-up military demand. In 
such circumstances, imports from abroad can 
hardly have an adverse effect, and the 2- 
cents-a-pound duty Is therefore lacking In 
sense. 

The only thing the duty can do is to hurt 
the economy of Chile, and to a lesser extent 
Peru. As it operates now. Its effect Is to de¬ 
prive the Chileans of dollar income that they 
sorely need. They are among our very best 
friends in South America. Accordingly, In 
terms of our good-neighbor policy, we are 
working against our own best interests, as 
well as theirs, In imposing a tariff on their 
copper—a tariff altogether unnecessary for 
our own Industry. 

In view of all this, it must be hoped that 
the Senate will show more wisdom in the 
matter than has Its Finance Committee. The 
mistake that has been made ran be corrected 
If approval is won for Senator McMahon’s 


proposed amendment to the House-approved 
bill providing for duty-free, imported scrap 
metals. This bill has already received the 
committee’s favorable vote. If Mr. Mc¬ 
Mahon’s proposal is enacted, regular copper 
will be Included and the tariff on it thus will 
be suspended. 

If the Senate takes this action, the scrap- 
metals legislation will then go into confer¬ 
ence or reconciliation with the version 
passed by the House. Since It has already 
approved suspension of the copper tariff, the 
House will almost certainly go along with the 
McMahon amendment. Some such legisla¬ 
tion is necessary to reverse the short-sighted 
position taken by the majority of Senators 
on the Finance Committee. 


Necessity for Propaganda Campaigns 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20 ). 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record two illuminating 
news dispatches on the front page of yes¬ 
terday s New York Times; one by Rich¬ 
ard J. H. Johnston from Tokyo which 
points up the problem of morale among 
our forces now fighting in Korea, and 
which shows once more how we have ne¬ 
glected the psychological factors not 
only in dealing with the Koreans but in 
handling our own Armed Forces; and the 
other by Robert Trumbull from New 
Delhi which describes the rise of anti- 
United States feeling in India. Here 
again we see a failure in the implemen- 
tc-tion of our foreign policy by the world¬ 
wide campaign of truth which is called 
1 in my Senate Resolution 243. Mr. 
Trumbull quite properly points out that 
il east-west relations are to be improved, 
it is essential that these divergencies in 
philosophical approach be ’'ccognized 
and taken into account. Evidence con¬ 
tinues to pile up on all sides that our 
traditional reliance on military, eco¬ 
nomic, and diplomatic policy is not 
enough; that we must supplement these 
three aspects of our foreign policy with 
a fourth, a great psychological offen¬ 
sive in the field of ideas. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GI’s IN Korea Handicapped by Unawareness 
OF Mission 

(By Richard J. H. Johnston)* 

Tokyo, August 11.—A lack of psychological 
preparation for violence and the dangers of 
armed combat has proved one of the great¬ 
est weaknesses among average American sol¬ 
diers in their efforts In Korea to stem the 
relentless and fanatical tide of Communist 
invaders. 

On one’s return to this headquarters after 
more than 2 weeks with the troops along the 
fringe of the defense line, an evaluation 
of the GI’s predicament in Korea begins to 
take form. 
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The average GI secma not to know why he 
la fighting in Korea. He does not seem to 
understand why as a United Nations soldier 
ho hps only South Koreans beside him In the 
battle line. He appears puzzled that he wae 
thrust with all haste from the soft comtorts 
oi ^'.avrlson duty in Japan, Okinawa, and 
Hawaii, or the peaceful atmosphere of the 
United States into the filth and violence of 
the battlefield. 

He faces a foe who Is zealous, resourceful, 
and hard. All of this adds up In the GI’b 
mind to a conclusion that someone has put 
him Into a mess he does not understand. 

This correspondent has talked with sol¬ 
diers beside thundering artillery pieces, on 
chow lines, In convoys moving to the front, 
in fox hoicvs, aid stations, ambuinncrs, and 
hospitals, aboard trains and planes to and 
from the battle area, aboard tKJop ships tied 
up at Korean piers, In the heat of sun-baked 
river beds and at lonely mountain-top out- 

pCDStS. 

Only a few of the older noncommissioned 
officers and officers expressed knowledge and 
understanding of the eignincunce of their 
mission. 

But to the GI who must bear the brunt of 
the fighting, the realization that service In 
the regular peacetime Army Involved the risk 
of dent a on a .strange battleground came only 
when he moved into the combat area. 

GI IS DlSILLTISIONEO 

"The recruiting posters didn't say anything 
about this,’* one young Infantryman said as 
he moved toward the front. "I’ll fight for 
m r country, but damned If I see why I’m 
fighting to save this hell hole. 

"I heard some stuff on the way over about 
this being a United Nations deal. Where's 
the rest of the United Nations?" 

Asked what they were doing when this war 
began, the soldiers gave such replies as these: 

"I guarded dependent houses on Okinawa.” 

"I iwam every afternoon at Waikiki.’’ 

"I Just finished basic training back in the 
States." 

Talks with troops who had been blooded 
in battle revealed bitterness and a convic¬ 
tion that they were being sacrificed to Ameri¬ 
can unprepaiedness. 

The flame of determination here glim¬ 
mered fitfully In a few individuals. The ma¬ 
jority revealed no Inspired determination. 

VETERAN nOHTS FOR LIFE 
I’ll tell you what I*m fighting for," a vet¬ 
eran of the Bulge said. *T'm fighting for my 
life." 

The tragic commitment under the press of 
events of handfuls of troops dally in the war 
left the Gl’s with a feeling of hopelessness 
and nakedness. 

They saw themselves as a small scattered 
band dropped into the Korean Peninsula with 
paralyzing suddenness. They had at tho 
time only a thin tenuous supply line. Be¬ 
hind them lay the homeland, momentarily 
neither at peace nor at war. 

There have been ac'a of heroism, but in the 
words of one colonel: 

"Acts of heroism Inspire others to do the 
Impossible, but In war the final impossible 
can be achieved only by teamwork. We have 
an army but no team. We are only a, hand¬ 
ful her#and the enemy seems limitless. We 
can hold for a while here and there, but until 
there are many more of us, there is Utile we 
can do except die." 

A commander of infantry said: "I can tell 
my men what to do. I can show them how 
to do it. But until they understand why 
they are doing it. they can’t do it well. 

"These men are doing the best they can, 
but a$ you can see It'r. not enough.’' 

Hie observations were paraphrased by a 
19-year-old corporal, recounting hie expe¬ 
riences after his position had been overrun; 

"1 keep asking myself whut 1 am doing 
here. The funny thing Is X can’t answer my 
own question." 


Antt-Unitfo Statks Feeling Is on Rise in 

India—News of Korean Dbktruction Sets 

Off Wide Criticism or Policies in Asia 
(By Robert Trumbull) 

New Delhi, India, August 12.—Antl-Unlted 
States feeling In India never has been so 
widespread as It Is now. With every day of 
the Korean war bringing more news of 
bombed cities and flaming villages, the un¬ 
popularity of the United States Is growing. 

This nriverKe sentiment appears to be based 
mainly on two factors. The first is abhor¬ 
rence of the involvement of Aslans In whnt 
Inclliins consider essentially a quarrel be¬ 
tween th. United States and the Soviet Un¬ 
ion The second is tho Inability of Indians 
to feel the .same urgency In the struggle 
against the world Communist movement as 
the United States does. 

With Parliament In session, It has been 
possible to assess public opinion throughout 
India as reflected In the public and private 
utterances of legislators from every province. 
United States Embassy officers also have 
noted a growing criticism, or at least a ques¬ 
tioning of United Btntctt policy among their 
acquaintances In official circles here. 

Premier Pandit Jawahartal Nehru and 
other intellectuals disagree with the United 
States policy in a limited sphere bound by 
their specialized approach to world problems. 
On the lower levels, there is simply distrust 
of the \vestern powers on general principles, 
coupled with a native Inability to under¬ 
stand the United States point of view In the 
conflict, with Russia. 

Tho political thinking of the ordinary In¬ 
dian seems to be based on looking backward 
and on a pbUosophlcal disregard of Immedi¬ 
ate consequences. There Is a strong tendency 
to suggest what the United States should 
have done in regard to Aslan problems 4 or 
5 years ago, without any proposal as to what 
It should du now. The fatalistic Indians, 
who perhaps are more conscious than the 
Americans of the magnitude of time stretch¬ 
ing before man, seem more willing to let his¬ 
tory take its course, confident that right 
will win out In the end. 

Many Indians arc unworried that com¬ 
munism may win in Korea and Indochina 
at this stage. They argue that if the United 
States system is better, it eventually will 
come to tho top; so wliat does the moment 
matter? This illustrates one of the diver¬ 
gencies between eastern and western think¬ 
ing that appear irreconcilable. 

Descending from this metaphysical plane 
to everyday considerations, many Indians 
feel that the United States action in Korea 
represents foreign domination in Asian 
lands, which they resent. Several declare 
passionately that the United States should 
get out of Japan, Korea, Indochina, For¬ 
mosa. and wherever else it may be involved 
in Asia and let the Asians settle their own 
problems. 

In this, there is something of the philoso¬ 
phy that motivated the late Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, when in 1042 he suggested to the 
British that it should be no concern of theirs 
If anarchy and chaos resulted If they quit 
India at that tense period. Any feeling of 
responsibility by the major powers toward 
the less advanced countries of Asia is resent¬ 
ed as being patronizing. 

Nothing, except possibly the development 
of the atomic bomb, has hurt the United 
States In Indian eyes so much as its alli¬ 
ance with the French in supporting the Bao 
Dal regime in Indochina. Anything having 
to do with France in Indochina represents 
western colonialism to the Indians. What 
the alternative to Bao Dal might have been 
does not worry the Indians as a group; 
there again they do not share the United 
States' sense of urgency in the Communist 
crisis. 

It is plain to observers here that If East- 
West relations arc to be improved, it is es¬ 


sential that these divergencies in philosophi¬ 
cal Approach be recognized and taken Into 
account. The existence of inherited and un¬ 
changeable suspicion of western motives in 
Asia also must be accepted as a fact. 

Many Indians refuse to appreciate the 
harsh facts of the war. This refusal stems 
from the Indian conviction that war Is a 
confession of failure in foreign policy and 
merely compounds the error. However. Pre¬ 
mier Nehru believes It is right to meet ag¬ 
gression with force. It was tn the prcpilse 
that aggression existed that he has put an 
Indian army In the field on this subconti¬ 
nent several times since India became In¬ 
dependent In 1947, and that he has backed 
United Nations' action in Korea. 

Tbe horror of the consequences of war is 
universal, but to tbe Indians there is a spe¬ 
cial horror when it is Aslans who are suffer¬ 
ing. Accounts of repeated bombing of Seoul 
by the United States aircraft and reports of 
villa ge.g left In flames as United States troops 
withdraw arouse indignation here, Consid¬ 
eration of military necessity is overshadowed 
by the fact that an Asian people is "getting 
it in the neck again." 

The Indians argue that killing Koreans 
and destroying property is not making friends 
for the United States In Korea, or In India. 
But they can suggest no alternative that 
meets with the United States Ideas of the 
urgency of tho situation. 

One of New Delhi's major newspapers re¬ 
cently commented—It has been printed often 
ill India—that the United States dropped 
atomic bombs only on the Asian people, the 
inference being that the United States did 
not want to use the bomb on Europeans. 
This illustrates the kind of thinking that the 
United States is up against when it tries to 
win good-wlU In Asia. 

The expensive United States "compalgn 
of truth" has had a reaction in some Indian 
circles opposite to that Intended. To be the 
target of a propaganda drive is resented here. 
Tho result of this propaganda often has im¬ 
pelled the Indians to go to Hussian sources 
to see what the Soviet replies. 

Soviet literature is available at low price, 
whereas United States books are prohibitively 
expensive. 


Military Considerations Are Behind Loan 
to Spain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanmoiis consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Escord an article en¬ 
titled "Military Considerations Are Be¬ 
hind Loan to Spain/' written by Ran¬ 
dolph LeiKh, and published in the Wash- 
ini^ton Sunday Star of August 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Militart CoMsmEXATioNs Are Behind Loan 
TO Spain—Advancing Unxtsd States Funds 
TO Franco Government Mat Be First Step 
Toward Cheating Strong Bastion to Stbm 
Communist Aggression 

(By Randolph Leigh) 

The pending loan to Spain would mean 
for the United States the crossing of the 
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Rubicon, or perhaps It should be said the 
crossing of the Pyrenees. The amount Itself 
($100,000,000) Is trifling alongside the bil¬ 
lions poured out for the perennial revival of 
our Allies In Europe In the last 33 years. 

It would be significant, however, as the 
nrat deliberately and solely military move 
made by the United States in a struggle 
which up to the present has been treated 
as primarily diplomatic. Korea wa.; a dip¬ 
lomatic bluff which, being called, had to be 
turned over to the uimlorted military. 
Whether it was a Justifiable risk on the dip¬ 
lomatic level, time alone will toll. 

Heretofore we have masked sentimental 
and economic considerations behind mili¬ 
tary considerations In our aid to Europe. 
That is, v;e wanted to help certain nations 
because we like them. We also wanted to 
assure the sale of our surplus goods, there¬ 
by hedging against a recession. We hoped 
that the aided nations would be inspired 
and inspirited to vote down communism. 
In due time, according to the diplomatic 
theory, this example of a richer life through 
right thinking and voting would triumph 
over the concepts of communism. 

SOURCES OF OPPOSITION 

Likewise It was believed that these re¬ 
vived nations would soon rearm themselves 
In their own and our interests, thus serving 
as our first lino of defense in Europe. In 
this way a military argument was adduced 
from a basically Ideological development. 

The chief difficulty with this theory was 
the “In due time” element. It soon became 
apparent that Russia, and not the United 
States, was to bo the timekeeper. We will 
probably never know whether the complete 
European aid plan would have worked fully 
or not. for It now seems certain that it will 
have to bo merged with a plan which will 
be primarily military and only secondarily 
propagandist and economic. The granting 
of the Spanish loan would mark the begin¬ 
ning of the changeover from the old plan to 
the new. 

When we recall other leaders whose aid 
wo have welcomed In the last 2 wars, our 
chooslness regarding Franco Is puzzling. 

Opposition to Spain outside the adminis¬ 
tration actually springs from two totally dif¬ 
ferent sources, namely, Communist agents 
seeking to deprive America of an excellent 
military base, and thoroughly loyal Protes¬ 
tants who honestly fear Franco as a tool 
of Catholicism. That communism is the 
stronger factor in this turmoil is indicated 
by the fact that less fuss has been made 
over the question of the reappointment of a 
representative of the President at the Vati¬ 
can than over the recognition of Franco as 
a possible tool of the papacy. 

SPAIN OUSTS REDS 

The fact that aid to Spain will have to 
override all these obstacles will emphasize 
the urgency of the military considerations 
prompting such a decision, if It is made. 
Obviously this small loan to Spain, would 
be only a first step. It would mean besides: 

1. That we would build a strong base in 
Spam and increase and strengthen Span¬ 
ish armies, already of considerable strength 
and in high morale. 

2. That we would indirectly serve notice 
on our long-subsidized and at present sur¬ 
prisingly tranquil allies in Europe, especially 
Britain and Prance, that unless they can 
speed up their preparedness we must fall 
back on a stronger bastion, Spain, as a 
bridgehead for both Europe and Africa. 

3. That we would inform Russia by deeds 
that we do not Intend to let her select her 
own battlefields and her own timetables 
around the world, but arc going to create 
bases and raise mercenaries In all major 
areas. 


4. That with Spain and Spanish Morocco 
as a background we would be able to make 
Britain’s great contribution of Gibraltar play 
a much larger role than in the last war, 
when It was dangeiously hemmed In. With 
the most recent weapons used against It and 
with Spain again neutral, Gibraltar would 
probably fall or be deprived of its worth. 

FIGHTING NATION 

Oddly enough the chief factor which has 
blocked aid to Spain will make her attrac¬ 
tive as a military ally —she has rooted out 
Communists. Pew things have been more 
alarming to our strategists than the fact 
that neither Britain nor Prance has been 
rigorously against local Communists. The 
situation has been similar In the smaller 
we.stern nations. Prance Is today about 25 
percent Communist, according to general 
report. 

Spain, by contrast. Is ruthlessly antl- 
Ru.ssian, to a degree found nowhere else In 
Europe. In an Ideological war a friendly 
population Is of immense value to an army, 
and a hostile one is a source of perpetual 
danger. That Is one of the reasons that 
Spain rates high as a possible base in the 
calculations of our strategists. 

Furthermore, the Spaniard himself Is a 
great fighter. Professor Sorokin tcalculated 
that over a period of 1,000 years Spain had 
done more fighting than any other power 
in the world. 

The Iberian Peninsula, with Portugal 
thrown in, has, In addition to good harbors, 
niimerou.s physical advantages as a base. 
The Pyrenees are the most formidable nat¬ 
ural barrier in Europe, higher on the average 
than the Alps. They arc. besides, Hanked 
by water, whereas the Alps always have been 
bypassed to the northwest. In addition an 
enemy landing on the noithern or eastern 
coats of Spain would soon find himself con¬ 
fronted by secondary mountain ranges 
parallel to the coasts. 

Spain Is twice us large a base as Britain 
and a much better protected one than France 
or Germany, both of which are wide open 
toward Russia. Another factor Is that the 
Spanish population is practically self-BUs- 
tainliig, whereas Britain presents a heavy 
problem with its hungry and crowded civilian 
population which can neither produce the 
food It needs nor earn the foreign exchange 
with which to pay for It from overseas. 

Spain Is .slightly short ol lood and fuel 
but her people have never lived In the style 
in which the United States and Canada gen¬ 
erosity have e"-abled the British public to 
continue to live even after It lacked the funds 
to pay Its own way. Therefore, dollar for 
dollar, the effect of American aid on public 
opinion In unaccustomed Spain would be 
far greater than in long-habituated Britain. 
Cf course, the United States will continue 
to do all she can for Britain and In turn 
hopes for continued aid from Britain ns an 
ally and a bare. Nevertheless many stra¬ 
tegists think that as of today Spain Is a 
more important base than Britain, or cer¬ 
tainly is ns Important. Beyond any doubt 
they would welcome her as a-i ally, regard¬ 
less of rating. 

MIGHT SLOW SOVIET 

A rarely mentioned but Important factor, 
If we arc to stand for a time on the defensive 
In Spain, Is that of the atmosphere around 
the mountains. The French slopes of the 
Pyrenees have the clearest atmosphere any¬ 
where In Europe outside Greece. This would 
expose an enemy attacking from the French 
side—assuming that the Russians got that 
farr~to severe punishment from the air In 
an attempt to break through the mountain 
barrier. 

It Is hardly too much to say that a broad- 
scale deal with Spain at this time would 
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amost certainly mean that our global strat¬ 
egists had won a memorable victory. 

It would also put Russia on notice that 
we wore ready, If necessary, to enter upon 
a struggle to the death—along Roman- 
Carthagonlan lines—and reaching to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. That might 
give her pause. Falling that, It would cer¬ 
tainly give us a better chance. 


Cackling Can’t Win Wan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “Cackling Can*t Win 
Wars,” written by Roscoe Fleming and 
published in the Denver Post of August 
11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cackling Can’t Win Wars 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Once upon a time there wus a little red, 
white and blue hen who was co busy taking 
cine of her own chicks ajid a whole flock of 
adopted ones, that she sometlints wondered 
how she wa*' going to get through the day. 
She found some grains of wheat and she 
sulci: 

"Now, who will help me sow this wheal?” 

**N(jt 1!’’ said most of the barnyard ani¬ 
mals In chorus. “We have bo many un¬ 
precedented prior commitments and our 
military, economic and social conditions are 
so deteriorated that wit i the utmost consid¬ 
eration It Is utterly Inexpedient for us to 
accede to your extraordinary request. But 
please accept our good wishes.” 

"J ben I'll sow it myself,” said the little 
red. white and blue hen. 

When the wheat was grown up tall and 
ready to cut, she asked: 

"Now, who will help me cut the v/heat?” 

“Not us,” said most of the animals. 

“The concomitants and varying Implica¬ 
tions of our domestic situation combined 
with the urgent requirements of our foreign 
Involvements render It to our utmost regret 
impossible to alleviate the exigencies of your 
situation. In fact, we were Just about to ask 
that you clean up this dirty barnyard in your 
spare time.” 

“Then I’ll cut It myself,” said the little 
red, white and blue hen. 

Then she asked: “Now, who will help me 
thresh the wheat?” 

"Not me,” said most of the other animals. 
“The combined revalutory effort of Inflation, 
deflation, and the revaluation of the franc, 
lira, peso, plennig, and pongo, plus cate¬ 
gorical exorthosis In world trade, render too 
exiguous our ability to aid. In fact, wc were 
Just about to ask that you keep the children 
for the afternoon.” 

“Then I'll thresh it myself,” said the little 
red, white, and blue hen. 

When the wheat was threshed, she asked: 
“Now, who will help carry the grain to the 
mill?” 

“Not us,” said most of the animals. “The 
emergency situation In our interior depart¬ 
ments, coupled with foreign and domestic 
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trends, compel ua retroactively and regret¬ 
fully to withdraw. Accept instead, Bicel- 
lency, our mo"t diatingulabed considerations. 
In fact, we w^re just about to ask you to 
pump us a pall of water.** 

“Then ni take it myself," said the little 
red, white, and blue hen. 

When the wheat was ground, she said: 

“Now, who will help me bake the bread?" 

“Not us," said most of the animals. “In 
view of the rapidly deteriorating decline of 
our heavy industry, combined with the exi¬ 
gent requirements of defense and domestic 
expropriation, we are fully Involved without 
assuming any of your responsibilities. In 
fact, we were just about to ask you to run 
to the village for us." 

“Then 1*11 bake it myself,’* said the little 
red, white, and blue hen. 

When the bread was baked she said: 
“Cluck, cluck. The bread is done; It's light 
and sweet; now who will come and help me 
eat"“ 

“Wo win," said most of the animals In 
chorus. “In fact, we were just about to sug¬ 
gest that we all have a bread-and-butter 
picnic dinner—you to bring the bread and 
butter, of course." 

In short, when are some, not all. of our 
alleged partners in making a brave new world, 
going to cut the cackle and can the gob- 
bledegook, and really start helping us to 
keep the present one from hying to bits? 


CommimUt Peace Propaganda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

or MASSACIIUSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. Martin 
Ebon wrote an excellent factual sum¬ 
mary and analysis of the efforts being 
made In the world by the Communist 
Party to delude decent people into sup¬ 
porting its deceptive and vicious peace 
petition. It appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on August 3, as follows: 
[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 3,1960] 

Unitso Stati» Communists Push Peace Plea 
IN Effort to Camouflage Iim:NTioN8 
(By Martin Ebon) 

The Communist Party of the United States 
Is finding peace a still powerful slogan in 
Its current campaign for 5,000,000 signatures 
endorsing the Soviet-sponsored appeal of 
the permanent committee of the World Peace 
Congress. 

This congress, which met In Stockholm 
from March 16 to 19, initiated a world-wide 
campaign for signatures and drafted an ap¬ 
peal which has been circulated in all parts 
of the globe. The Stockholm meeting repre¬ 
sented the continuation of a series of peace 
conferences that begun in Wroclaw, Poland, 
In autumn, 1948, and continued with con¬ 
gresses in New York, Paris, Prague, Monte¬ 
video, Me;ico City, London, Melbourne, To¬ 
ronto, Vienna, and many other cities. 

The Communist peace offensive repre¬ 
sents a well-prepared propaganda effort to 
use basic human desires for lasting peace 
as a means of obtaining support for the poli¬ 
cies of the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
while strengthening opposition to the ef¬ 
forts of the United States and those United 
Nations members now backing the Republic 
of Korea against Communist Invasion. 


CARIFULLT WORDIP APP*AL 

The Communist appeal, in order to gain 
maximum support, Is worded in a way that 
makes It widely acceptable. Here is its brief 
text: 

From a talk by Valentine Gorin over the 
Moscow Radio. July 7: 

Subject: The Workers of America in Their 
Struggle for Peace. 

Excerpt: The Christian Science Monitor 
states that Americans are sending to Con¬ 
gress an unprecedented number of letters 
demanding an end to the armaments race. 
Members of Congress are obliged to ad¬ 
mit that the avalanche of letters Is a truly 
spontaneous and sincere expression of the 
popular masses. The newspaper adds: "If 
one looks through the enormous batch ol let¬ 
ters, there can be no doubt left as to the 
feeing of Americans and their ardent desire 
for peace." 

ITEM JUXTAPOSED 

This item is juxtaposed with a report on 
the “peace" campaign undertaken by United 
States Communists. 

“We demand the unconditional prohibi¬ 
tion of the atomic weapon, a weapon of 
aggression and mass extermination of hu¬ 
man beings, and the institution of strict in¬ 
ternational control to enforce this. We shall 
regard as guilty of war crimes the govern¬ 
ment that is the first to use the atomic 
weapon against any country." 

The world-wide drive for signatures has. 
of course, brought the greatest results in the 
Communist-controlled countries. In the 
United States the Communist Party began 
its campaign in early June. During a 
S-month period the party seeks to obtain 
6,000,000 signatures. The campaign began 
with a rally at New York’s Manhattan Center. 

ROBESON speaks 

Paul Robeson, the singer, made the key¬ 
note speech, in which he stated: "We shall 
Impose the i^eace. We do not ask for peace. 
We demand it." 

The rally also heard an address by Abbot 
Simon, executive secretary of the Peace In¬ 
formation Center, an esperlnlly established 
organiEatlonal clearing house for the propa¬ 
ganda drive. 

Among the speakers was Dr. Joseph 
Plctcher. clergyman of the Episcopal Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of Cambridge, Muss. Dr. 
Fletcher had attended the All-Australia Con¬ 
gress of Partisans of Peace, which took place 
at Melbourne from April 16 to 21. At the 
New York meeting he said: 

“No peace movement which refuses to 
recognize the Communist and Boclalist world 
can succeed. For the coexistence of different 
social orders we must accept the coexistence 
of different social ideas In our own com¬ 
munity." 

ROGGE DISAGREES 

Also present was O. John Rogge, former 
Assistant Attorney General. However, the 
Communist Dally Worker noted that Mr. 
Rogge attempted to "put equal responsibility 
for the cold war on the United States and 
the Soviet Union.” For this attempt, the 
paper reported, Mr. Rogge was “sharply 
slapped down" by Rockwell Kent, artist, and 
Albert E. Kahn, an official of the Interna¬ 
tional Workers Order, an organization listed 
as subversive by the Department of Justice, 
(Mr. Rogge has since denounced the Com¬ 
munist invasion in Korea.) 

Following this rally, the peace commis¬ 
sion of the national committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the United States published 
the itinerary of Its campaign as follows: 

“July 4: First national mobilization, with 
mass outpouring to the beaches, camps, re¬ 
sorts. 

“August 6: Second national mobilization, 
the anniversary of the Hiroshima bomb, 1,000 
open-air rallies and shop-gate meetings, 
booths and tables for street-corner collec¬ 
tion of signatures. 


“September 4; Labor Day mobilization- 
brigades, caravans, motorcades to rural com¬ 
munities. fairs, countryside. 

“October 24: United Nations Day-conclu¬ 
sion of campaign, delegations to UN." 

HIGH LIGHTS OF CAMPAIGN 

These are the high lights of the Commu¬ 
nist campaign. The Communist Party’s 
peace plan, under the slogan. "Every party 
member a fighter for peace," calls for 1,000 
party members to pledge to collect 600 sig¬ 
natures each, 10,000 members to pledge Indi¬ 
vidually to collect 200 signatures, and 20,000 
members a minimum of 100 signatures each. 

Incentives, in the Russian tradition of 
Stakhanovlsm, are not lacking. Those who 
pledge 500 signatures are known by the party 
as heroes and heroines of peace. There aie 
also sentinels of peace, and peace stewards. 

The campaign is not, however, for the 
most part done directly by the Communists 
as Communists, but cither through the peace 
committee or through the Labor Conlerence 
for Peace This organization has been formed 
by Communist-controlled unions and by 
Communist apUnters of other unions. 

On July 26, the Labor Conference for 
Peace advised Andrew Cordler. executive aa- 
Blslant for UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
that it had collected 1.260,000 sigimtures for 
the peace appeal. However, Marcel Scherer, 
coordinator of the labor conference, quoted 
Mr. Cordter as stating: 

“It is urgently Important that the police 
action In Korea be brought to a quick end. 
And, if we can bring it to a quid: end, the 
question of the A-bomb becomes aciidemlc.** 

Since the beginning of the Korean hostili¬ 
ties. the peace campaign slogans have been 
supplemented by the phrase: “Hands off 
Korea. We want pence." 

Coincidental with the Communist Party’s 
efforts, the National Council of the Arts. Sci¬ 
ences, and Professions—which denies any 
connection with the Communists—has 
adopted a five-point pence plan. ’The coun¬ 
cil sponsored the cultural and scientific con¬ 
ference In defense of ponce which took place 
at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in the 
spring of 1949. 

PROGRESSIVES HAILED 

At Its iiatlonul convention on Apiil 30, 
Harvaid University astronomer. Dr. Harlow 
Shap'oy, retired as chairman and Dr. John 
H. DeBoer became chairman of the national 
couircll. 

Three days before, the Moscow newspaper 
Trud published an article which observed 
that, although American progressive circles 
had begun to circulate the Communist ap¬ 
peal, the United Slates peace front was still 
weak and feebly organized. The Soviet paper 
added: 

“In the struggle for peace an important 
part is plnyed by the United States Progres¬ 
sive Party, which unites representatives of 
the InteHlgentaia, certain strata of workers. 
Negroes, farmers, the petty bourgeoisie and 
middle classes, which stand in opposition 
t.) th^ big monopolies. 

"The growing movement for peace through¬ 
out the world is a guarantee that the crimi¬ 
nal c mspiracy of ^all Street against the peo¬ 
ples o'' the world will be thwarted." 

Since then, the Soviet press has reflected 
that the peace campaign is making good 
progress in the United States. 

The United States Communist Party’s 
peace commission hac advised members that 
“the party's peace campaign is our major task 
ior the next months." The commission 
added; **It Is primary and transcends all 
other issues and struggles. But the other 
and very important issues will go on, and the 
party must learn ho> to dovetail them, and 
win them, in the course of the peace cam¬ 
paign." 

“If we can reach millions with the peace 
appeal," the commission observes, "we shall 
be Involving new millions in the success of 
all ' he? BtruLgles." 
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Ob/lously, the Communlst—uslng the In- 
OCUOU8 labels of the peace committee, the 
labor conference, and other orgairlzations— 
are reaching a relatively wide public with 
Its on-the-surface nonpartisan peace ap¬ 
peal. The signatures of those Americans 
who signed the peace appeal are scheduled to 
be pre'ented at a becoiid world peace con¬ 
gress to take place In Italy in the autumn. 

On August 8, another article by Neal 
Stanford in the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor describes this Soviet peace petition, 
alias the world peace appeal or the 
Stockholm resolution as a phony and 
proves it beyond any possible question 
of doubt. 

The American Communists are adept 
in this technique of coercion and word¬ 
twisting and have deceived all too many 
good American citizens. I hope and urge 
that our Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will schedule an early hearing on House 
Concurrent Resolution 247 so that the 
Congre.ss may be given an opportunity in 
the near future to add its warning and 
advice to that being given so effectively 
by the American press and radio, the 
American religious organizations, the 
American veterans’ organizations, the 
American labor unions, and other groups 
in this country. 

I hope all my colleagues will note par¬ 
ticularly the date set by the peace com¬ 
mission of the national committee of the 
Communist Party of the United Sates 
and will recognize that they propose to 
use Labor Day for their vicious and un- 
American purposes. That is but 3 weeks 
from yesterday. I hope it will also be 
noted that October 24 is scheduled for 
the date when delegations will be sent to 
the United Nations. By that date I hope 
that the united efforts by the executive 
department, Congress, and patriotic 
American organizations and groups wiil 
result in the elimination from this 
Kremlin-sponsored petition of the names 
of everyone except avowed Communists 
in this country. 

The article is as follows: 

Peace Propaganda—an Intimate Message 
From Washington 
(By Neal Stanford) 

Washington.— The Soviet peace petition, 
alias the world peace appeal or the Stockholm 
resolution, is a phony. 

Nothing illustrates this better than the 
following two incidents: 

The first concerns the International Con¬ 
gress of Architects that was scheduled to 
meet In Warsaw this October. A meeting of 
the executive committee of this International 
professional body W'as held In Paris in May. 
Its purpose was to prepare the agenda and 
list of activities for the Warsaw meeting. 

Presumably, the architectural profession 
is nonpolltical. At least In noncurtain coun¬ 
tries political ideology does not color the 
professional proclivities of the architectural 
fraternity. But behind the iron curtain ap¬ 
parently there is no such thing as a non- 
political vocation or activity. 

It has become common knowledge that 
Communist writers, musicians, and natural 
scientists are prisoners of the party line. But 
not until this Paris meeting of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the International Congress 
of Architects has it been made clear that 
architects in Communist countries are also 
subject to party discipline. 

At Paris the representative of the organiza¬ 
tion of Polish architects handed down the 
following two-point ultimatum: 


1, The Polish architects cannot continue 
to participate in the activities of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Architects If Yugoslavia 
continues to be represented; 

2. Poland's architects demand that the In¬ 
ternational Congress of Architects approve 
the Stockholm peace petition or be branded 
an organization no longer serving the prog¬ 
ress and development of architecture. 

Of course the Polish demands that Yugo¬ 
slavia be thrown out of the organization and 
that it support the Stockholm petition were 
unceremoniously rejected. The result was 
that the Polish representatives, copying the 
tactics of their Soviet mentors, walked out 
ol the 1C A in a huff. 

The October meeting of the ICA, it per¬ 
haps should be added, is going to take place, 
but in P rls, not Warsaw. 

The Communist technique of coercing 
groups and Individuals to support the Stock¬ 
holm petition dramatically failed in this 
instance. But what is perhaps more impor¬ 
tant, the public got a good look at how 
Communist propagandists work to lino up 
people and organizations behind the Krem¬ 
lin's phony peace proposal. 

The other incident also Involves Poland, 
and shows how the Communist regime in 
Warsaw is using the Stockholm petition to 
will its war with the Roman Catholic Church. 
It also shows how any agreement with Com¬ 
munists means only what they interpret it 
to mean. 

In the recent church-stale agreement in 
Poland that was supposed to stabilize rela¬ 
tion* between those two strong forces. It 
was a, reed among other things that the 
church would use its influence to instill 
respect for st,nte authorities among the 
people and work for peace. 

Now Communist dogma holds that the 
Stuckliolm petition, despite its spurious na¬ 
ture, Is a major iiillestono toward peace, and 
th.at all peace-lovers must sign It—if they 
don’t they are considered warmongers. 

In Poland the Communist regime has been 
u.slnf-. this bit of dialectic sophistry to purge 
Poland’s church schools of unsympathetic 
instructors 

This is the technique: The officials call in 
the church Instructors in a locality and ask 
them to sign the Stockholm pledge. If they 
demur—as most Roman Catholic priests 
would do, being aware of the spurious nature 
of the petition—they are reminded that the 
church is committed to working for peace; 
that this is a peace resolution; and that 
If they reiuse to sign it the slate has no 
alternative but to forbid them to continue 
teaching the young, as apparently peace is 
no longer their purpose. 

By this technique of coercion and word- 
twlstlng, the Warsaw regime has forced not 
a few prle.sts to sign the petition. It then 
announces to the local populace that the 
best proof that the peace petition is genuine 
Is that their church leaders have signed it. 

By such deceptive and coercive means do 
the Communists manipulate organizations 
and IndividualB In order to present an Im¬ 
pressive list ol signers to their hypocritical 
peace appeal. 


Wisconsin Central Airlines Franchise 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I send to 
the desk a press release which 1 Issued 


on an aviation subject vital to my State, 
namely, immediate renewal of the tem¬ 
porary franchise of Wisconsin Central 
Airlines. 

I ask unanimous consent :hat the text 
of this statement, which includes a letter 
which I have directed to the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

WiiEY Blasts Civij. Aeronautics Board’s 

1* ailure to Renew Wisconsin Central Air¬ 
line f RANCHISE 

“The strongest possible” protest has been 
sent by Senator Alexander Wiley (RepublU 
can, Wisconsin) to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board because of its failure to Issue an im¬ 
mediate extension ol franchise of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines. 

Senator Wiley has denounced the Board’s 
“unfair” decision to follow a lengthy hearing 
procedure that will take perhaps a year to 
review the Iranchise. The time lag, said 
Wiley, would “leave the airline hanging in 
mid-air” and would “cripple it.” 

The senior Sena^cT from Wisconsin pointed 
out that tl e CAB’s refusal comes at a time 
when "Wisconsin Central Airlines Is prepared 
to do the finest and most Important Job that 
it has over done In its great record of service 
to Wisconsin” by handling needs arising out 
of the present Korean emergency. 

Wiley pointed out that 10 Wisconsin 
cities will be deprived of regular certificated 
uirliiip service, unless the franchlpe is imme¬ 
diately renewed. He appealed to the Board 
to grant a petition for rehearing filed by the 
airline’s attorneys. 

"The State of Wisconsin has appropriated 
a million dollars in the last 2 years in order 
to improve the airpoi .s served by Wisconsin 
Central. In addition, the various air-minded 
communities have matched that total. 
• • * Let not the CAB kick Wisconsin 

and its communities in the teeth by this 
crucial decision. We won’t stand for It, I as¬ 
sure you.” 

FULL TEXT OF WILEY LETTER 

The full text of Senator Wiley’s letter to 
A^aing Chairman Oswald Ryan reads as fol¬ 
ic • 

I am writing to you and to the other 
members of the Board to respectlully convey 
niy strongest possible recommendation that 
the CAB immediately kindly reconsider its 
111 !fortunate action taken in connection with 
the Wisconsin Central Airlines. As you 
know, the Board decided not to issue a show 
cause order—either favorable or negative, but 
to hold a hearing at a later date as to the 
extension of the temporary Wisconsin Cen¬ 
tral franchise. 

“I deeply regret to say that the failure of 
the Board to issue a favorable show cause 
order will practically cripple this vital air¬ 
line. It would In effect be telling the airline 
to hang In mid-air for a year or so while the 
lengthy hearing procedure is under way—a 
sheer Impossibility for .vlsconpln Central at 
a time when it Is prepared to meet the pres¬ 
ent emergency by doing the finest and most 
Important Job that it has ever done In its 
great record of service to Wiscons’ ' and our 
neighboring States. 

‘'Airline must secure larger planes 

“The action of the CAB was taken at a time 
when the airline was prepared to convert to 
DO-3’6 to replace the obsolete Lockheed 
lO-A’s. Lacking a favorable show cause order, 
it will be Impossible fer the airline (a) to 
secure private financing to cover the cost of 
the DC~3’s nor (b) could the airline obtain an 
RFC loan lor that purpose. 

“DC-8*8 obviously will be becoming as 
scarce as proverbial hens’ teeth shortly. 
Speed in their procurement is essential. The 
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airline hae done a magnificent Job for Wle- 
c( Bln and Its noighbors and to place it in 
this continued grave Jeopardy with Inade¬ 
quate equipment Is, 1 believe, unfair to the 
State of Wisconsin, to the people and Indus* 
tries of my State, as well as to Michigan, Illi¬ 
nois. and Minnesota. 

"It Ifi. moreover, unfair and harmful to the 
Interests of the United States Go’^ernment 
Itself as will be 6hov.ni In this letter and as I 
hope to cite la speaking to you over the 
plmne shortly. I cannot believe that the 
Board was aware of all the harmful conse¬ 
quences that will now result If your action 
stands. I realize that the Board Is tremen¬ 
dously busy with Innumerable actions, but I 
feel that a reappraisal of the situation la es- 
sentlal. 

“May I make the following further points 
on this Issue: 

Airline has done snhperbly even with 
small planes 

"I. 1 believe that the Board did not give 
a fair appraisal to the outstanding record of 
the airline in view of CAB's constant at¬ 
tempted comparison between Wisconsin Cen¬ 
tral with its nine-passenger planes and other 
fee. er airlines with their modern 2I«24-pa6- 
sengcr craft. 

“2. It Is inconceivable to me that this ac¬ 
tion of the Board could have been taken In 
view of the excellent traffic record established 
by Wisconsin Central (particularly In recent 
months) which has Involved waiting list 
pHs.songrrs on nearly every lllght. It would 
appear that the Board’s decision was bused 
oa the company’s traffic prior to Its acquisi¬ 
tion of up-to-lhe-miuute navigational aids 
which have tremendously Improved Its bril¬ 
liant reliability record of flights completed. 

^'WUccm^iin Central gets only small United 
States mail subsidy 

“3. I Invite your attention to the fact that 
acrordlng to the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee report, the airline gets one of the 
smallest amounts of subsidy of any feeder 
airline In the United States. It Is realized 
that this determination arises from the fact 
that Wisconsin Central provides exclusive 
service to a large number of cities, and It is 
Important to ^lote that the total subsidy re¬ 
ceived was approximately one-half that which 
was paid to certain other feeder airlines. 

“4. Wisconsin Central Is anxious to get the 
new craft so as to pay Its own way Insofar 
as possible rather than to have to appeal to 
the Federal Government later on for retro¬ 
active mall increases. 

"CAB is kicking my State in the teeth 

"5. The State of Wisconsin has appropri¬ 
ated a million dollars In the last 2 years In 
order to Improve the airports served by 
Wisconsin Central. In addltdion. the vari¬ 
ous air-minded communities hove matched 
that total. Anyone who has lived in these 
towns knows what a herculean effort they 
made to Improve their airports—what tre¬ 
mendous financial sacrifices individuals, 
businesses, and organizations have made In 
chipping in the total. Let not the CAB kick 
Wisconsin and its communities in the teeth 
by this crucial decision. We won’t stand for 
It, I assure you. 

“6. I understand that this Is the first time 
In the CAB’S history that the Board has 
failed to Come to a show cause order in con¬ 
nection with the renewal of franchises of a 
feeder airline. I feel that this Is a very bad 
precedent which will harm not only Wiscon¬ 
sin Central but other feeder airlines In the 
future. 

“7. Yes, I cannot conceive that the Board 
was aware of all of the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of Its failure to provide the favorable 
show cause order. That failure was equally 
as bad as If the Board hod decided to issue a 
negative show cause order. 


"Ten Badger cities will be harmed 

"8. If Wisconsin Central Airlines Is forced 
out of business as now looms probable, It will 
mean that practically every community In 
Wisconsin will be deprived of vital aviation 
service with the exception of Madison, Mil¬ 
waukee, La Crosse, and Eau Claire. The fal¬ 
lowing cities would lose certificated airline 
service—Oshkosh, Green Bay, Marinette, Clin¬ 
ton vllle, Stevens Point, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wausau, Rhinelander, Land O’Lakes, Beloit, 
and Janesville. Tills will prove extremely 
dangerous to our country, especially in view 
of the fact that Wisconsin Is prepared at the 
moment to again make tremendous contri¬ 
butions to the national defense effort, as It 
made in World War II. 

"9. I Invite your attention to the fact that 
tlie Pedoral Government has poured In hun- 
dred.s upon hundreds of thousands of 
dollars Into Wisconsin airports in its match¬ 
ing program. Those funds will be compara¬ 
tively wasted if one Federal agency—your 
own—decided to persist in Its present posi¬ 
tion. Soon the National Defense Depart¬ 
ment Will be clamoring for Wisconsin goods 
shipped by air freight, but It too will find 
that it. as a Federal agency, will have been 
harmed by the actions of another Federal 
agency—namely, your own. 

“So. may I respectfully urge that you grant 
the petition for a review of your action and 
that you further decide to Issue nn Imme¬ 
diate favorable show cause order to Wiscon¬ 
sin central. 

*T know that all the members of the Wis¬ 
consin delegation—both Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans. as well as legislators from our 
neighbor States—Join with me In this earnest 
appeal. 

“Thanking you and with all good wishes, 
I am 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Alexander Wiley.” 


Who Aided Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Rus¬ 
sian communism in its march on Man¬ 
churia, China, Korea, and the rest of 
the world is not only aided by the ships 
paid for by the taxpayers of the United 
States but the GI's who served In the 
South Pacific know something about 
tanks. 1 am including a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me as to what happened In 
one single instance of some 175 tanks 
sealed ofi for American security. 

August 12, 1050. 

Representative Weichel. 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir: So Russia has our Bhlps. 

This comes from a GI who for good rea¬ 
sons must remain nameless. 

He was on Okinawa In the maintenance 
department. Some 175 tanks were sealed 
up for security. 

'These tanks were sold to Russia for $12 
a ton. 

And those tanks are those in Korea. Rus¬ 
sian guns only. 

I happened to be on a broadcast with a 
correspondent interviewing a QI. He said 
to him these Russian tanks are good. 
“Good.” said the GI, ”tbese are the same 
tanks I—“ bang, they went off the air. 

Yours sincerely. 


The Meaeore of a Man 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 19,1950 

Mr. MUIiTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently my privilege and pleasure to 
participate in paying a well-earned 
tribute to one of Brooklyn’s foremost 
citizens. It was the occasion of his four¬ 
teenth anniversary as Democratic leader 
of the second assembly district, which 
was coincident with his thirty-eighth 
wedding anniversary. 

In this time of stress, when so many 
o: our acts are determined by the eco¬ 
nomic pressures which affect our per¬ 
sonal needs, it Is refreshing to note that 
there are still many citizens whose dr.ily 
actions are motivated by the common 
needs of the community, rather than by 
their own welfare. 

Such a one, I am happy to relate, Is 
one of my neighbors who has devoted 
his entire ac'ult life to the service of the 
people of the district in which he resides. 

I speak of the Honorable Joseph B. 
Whitty, the chief clerk of the appellate 
term of the supreme court of the sec¬ 
ond judicial district in the State of New 
York. 

He was a close personal friend of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt and Alfred E. 
Smith, and is an ardent supporter of 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman and Presi¬ 
dent Harry S. Truman. 

As a member of the Democratic State 
Committee of the State of New York he 
has sponsored for public men who 
have risen to great heights and who have 
brought credit to their sponsor. These 
Include Supreme Court Justices Joseph 
Pennelly, Murray Hearn, E. Ivan Ruben- 
stein, and Michael P. Walsh; County 
Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, City Court 
Justice Sylvester Sabbatino, United 
States District Judge Leo P. Rayflel. 
Magistrate Albert D. Bchanzer, Commis¬ 
sioner Maurice H. Matzkin, State Sen¬ 
ator Louis L. Friedman, Assemblyman 
J. Sidney Levine, Councilman Edward 
Vogel, and this humble speaker, as well 
as a host of others, too numerous to 
mention. 

Mr, Whitty has led every worth¬ 
while civic activity In our neighborhood. 
He has led the fight for more schools, 
better housing, veterans’ rights, reduc¬ 
tion of local assessments, and innumer¬ 
able similar activities. He has been 
chairman of the Red Cross drive, the 
Boy Scout drive, the cerebral palsy drive, 
the cancer drive, and many other char¬ 
ities. The Democratic meeting rooms 
at 1634 East Fifteenth Street, Brooklyn, 
have been made available by him for 
these and other worthy endeavors as 
their local official headquarters. 

Mr. Whitty has for many years been 
Chairman of the Christian Committee 
for Palestine, and has worked closely 
through the years with Mr. Benjamin G. 
Browdy, now president of the Zionist 
Organization of America. He has con¬ 
tributed to and has always been active 
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In Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant af¬ 
fairs of the community. 

Such service should not go unnoticed. 
I am happy to place upon the record this 
tribute to Mr. Whitty for his selfless 
service to the community in which we 
both reside. 


The Copper Tariff 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mn JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, unity in 
the national effort at a time of crisis like 
the present requires that special local 
interests be laid aside. At this point ac¬ 
tions speak even louder than words and 
pleas for unity sound hollow if not ac¬ 
companied by performance. American 
mining communities cannot be harmed 
today with the great demand that exists 
for copper in the defense effort by a sus¬ 
pension of the tariff. These are the real 
points involved in the refusal to continue 
the wartime suspension of the tariff on 
copper dealt with in the appended edi¬ 
torial from the New York Times of 
Ihursday, August 10: 

The Copper Tariff 

On Juno 30 a tariff ol 2 cents a pound on 
Imported copper, suspended during the war, 
went back into effect. On Tuesday the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee rejected by 9 to 4 
a bill to restore that suspension. This seems 
to Ui> n short-sighted and 111-ndviscd deci¬ 
sion. Copper is one of the most Important 
raw mnteri.'ils in our defense program. The 
committee has chosen a time when we are 
facing great inflationary pressure to try to 
force a cut in our copper Imports and add 
to consumer co.sts. At the same time, the 
tariff would deal a hard and unnecesbury 
blow to Chile, where cojiper Is the major 
export. Peru would also be hard hit, but 
it could stand the blow better. 

Chile is one of our true friends In Latin 
America and a country that has progressed 
well toward the sort ol democracy we like 
to see. It Is Chile that is leading the move 
to organize the Latln-Amcrican countries 
Into a collective effort for the United Nations 
In Korea. At the moment, Chilean economy 
Is severely extended by inflationary factors 
and a reduction of her dollar income would 
be serious. 

W. H. Hoover, pre.sident of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., said last month that a 
restoration of the 2-cent duty on cop])er 
would not materially Increase United States 
production. Chilean copper, he pointed out. 
Is as Integral a part of the United Slates 
Industry as domestic copper. The Chilean 
Industry is, moreover, largely owned by 
American companies. Of course, there are 
other American copper companies that want 
the protection and it is the legislators from 
mining States, or those who are willing to 
help them, who are now trying to restore 
the 2-cent duty. It Is not as If the domestic 
producers have to have this protection to 
keep going; they cannot produce nearly 
enough for present American consumption, 
let alone the strategic stock piling that Is 
now more necessary than ever. 

Prom both the economic and diplomatic 
viewpoints it Is wrong to relmpose the cop¬ 
per tariff. Our good-neighbor policy cannot 
be measured In dollars and cents but Its 


value is neverthless enormous. There Is no 
adequate reason today to harm one of the 
mobt Important Latln-Amerlcan countries 
simply to provide some unnecessary help to 
a United States industry. The decision of 
the Finance Committee is not final and 
there is time to reverse It on the floor of 
the Senate. It would be the part of states¬ 
manship and common sense to do so. 

Labor Supports the American Struggle 
Against Totalitarianism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include the following letter from Charles 
S. Zimmerman, chairman. Trade Union 
Council of the Liberal Party of New 
York, embodying a statement adopted 
by the council to show that the labor 
movement is actively supporting the 
American struggle against totalitarian 
ideology and aggression, but expects to 
have a full voice in the conduct of the 
long campaign and to be protected 
against ruthless exploitation. The letter 
follows: 

Trale Union CouNriL op the IiIberai. 

Party op New York State. 

New York, N. Y„ Auguat 11,1950, 

Dear CoNGBK.sbMAN: Wc wish to call your 
attention to the following statement em¬ 
bodied in a re.solutian passed yobterdny by 
the executive committee ol the Trade Union 
Council of the Liberal Party, embracing more 
than 250 local unions .APL, CIO, and Inde¬ 
pendent. 

This resolution expresses clearly where 
labor stands on important questions In¬ 
volved in the present emergeiirv and we hope 
It will help to guide you in your deliberations 
upon icglslntion affecting the well arc of the 
country at this time. 

The rc.soluLlon reads as follows: 

“The present fighting in Korea is a mat¬ 
ter of the deepest concern to the American 
workers. 

“Korea is the Spam of Asia. To surrender 
Korea to Communist dictatorship cun only 
be an invitation to world war. Just u.s the 
surrender ot Spain to Fafaclst dictatorship 
was the prelude to the last war. 

“Korea is also a test for the concept of 
world peace, enforced through the United 
Nations. If the Soviet Union, directly and 
through its salellltes, is permitted to defy 
the UN. then the only Instrument In the 
world lor the maintenance of international 
peace will be destroyed. 

“To win the fighting in Korea, therefore, 
is to advance tho peace and to defend 
democracy. 

“To cover the savage aggression of the 
Soviet Union upon Korea and upon the 
peace and freedom of the civilized world, the 
International Communist movement has 
launched a hypocritical peace petition. 

“This petition, timed to reach Its height 
simultaneously with the height of the 
Korean offensive, Is the organized effort of 
the world Communist movement to exploit 
the normal peace-loving Instincts of all 
civilized people to clear the way for the 
Soviet offensive against peace and democ¬ 
racy everywhere. 

“If the Communists wished peace, they 
could have it tomorrow with Just one word 


from the Kremlin. Instead, the Krcirilln 
acts through its sateUltes in Korea and pre¬ 
pares to act similarly In other parts of the 
world, while calling upon Its Communist 
Party fifth column in the democratic world 
to undermine our will to resist aggression 
by a phony petition of peace. 

“Unfortunately for the Soviet Union, their 
timetable is off schedule. By now, they 
hoped to have full control of the Korean 
peninsula. They then hoped to coordinate 
their peace petition with their chairmanship 
In the Security Council of the UN to call 
for a “cenF.e-flre” in Korea. 

“The Communist timetable was upset 
by the prompt and derisive action of Pres¬ 
ident Truman and by the remarkable cour¬ 
age and skill of the American troops In 
Korea. 

“As In the last war against totalitarian¬ 
ism, the trade-uiiions are prepared to make 
every possible sacrifice to speed our victory, 
for only in a democracy can free trade- 
unionism exist. 

“Our democratic IdenLs, however, demand 
that Bucriflees be shared equally and that 
no one section of the population shall be 
made to carry an undue burden. 

“Up to the present, labor—along with all 
others who have fixed Incomes—has been 
made to carry the major cost of the fight¬ 
ing. Juhe 2.5, the day ol our declared stand 
to resist aggression in Korea, was the date 
when many businessmen and Indu.strlallsts 
Jacked up their prices. Overnight the cost 
of living rose find then rose again, auto- 
miitically cutting into the living standards 
of labor. This came at a time when labor’s 
real wage had already been reduced by the 
increased cost of living during May and 
early June. 

“To check this profiteering at the expense 
of labor and the consumer, the Trade Union 
Council of the Liberal Party calls upon Con¬ 
gress and the President of the United Ctates 
to roll back the price level to May and then 
to set a ceiling on prices to protect the Na¬ 
tion against Inflation. 

“Because of the unbalance created by the 
continuous rise In prices since the first of 
the year and the special Jump in prices 
since June 25 without any similar rise In 
wages, we are opposed to a wage freeze at 
thlr time. Whatever controls may ulti- 
malfly be established over wages, there must 
b'l’' readjustments that will bring current 
Wages in line with price Increases and that 
will allow improvement in those trades op¬ 
erating under substandard labor conditions. 

"Rents must not be omitted Irom a sys¬ 
tem of over-all controls. In view of the 
present materials shortage that will slow 
down the already slow-moving building pro¬ 
gram. it becomes doubly Important to re¬ 
lmpose stringent rent controls of a war¬ 
time character. 

“The Trade Union Council of the Liberal 
Party Is also aware of the fact that tho 
fighting 111 Korea will involve great costs 
and new taxes. At this time, the first 
source of revenue lor such nghtlng must 
be the war profits which corporations are 
reaping as a result of the conflict. We re¬ 
sent the talk of taxing incomes, especially 
lower Income brackets now, while postpon¬ 
ing action on excess profits until later. A 
new tax schedule must not be aimed at 
hitting those whose standard of living has 
already been hit by price Increases, but must 
be aimed at deriving maximum revenue 
from those corporations who are profiteer¬ 
ing in this struggle. 

“The issue In Korea is clear: it is democ¬ 
racy versus dictatorship; it l.s world peace 
based on a strong UN versus world war based 
on Communist aggression, 

“In this struggle, we are confident that 
peace and democracy will conquer. To en¬ 
sure the maximum coordination of all en¬ 
ergies. labor must be given a voice in policy¬ 
making and administrative posts bearing 
upon tho national defense. 
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“As trade-imlonl«t«, as liberals, as Ameri¬ 
cans, wc pledge ourselves to guarantee this 
victory by supporting the lighting forces of 
peace in Korea end maintaining the light¬ 
ing morale of democracy at home." 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles S. Zimmerman. 

Chairman, 


A Farmer Veteran^ With Legion Help, 
Makes Good 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the July 1950 issue of the 
American Legion magazine comes the 
following story: 

How THE Legion Fights for the Farm Vet¬ 
eran—Y ou Can’t Keep a Good Man Down, 

They Say, but Sometimes You Go To Bat 

FOR Him 

(By Robert B. Pitkin) 

If you were a banker what would you do 
In the following case? 

Into your office one morning comes a 
rangy, young blind man guided by his petite, 
bespectacled, blonde wife. 

“Mr. Banker." the blind man says to you, 
*‘my name is vOhn Hayhurst and this Is my 
wife, Ethel. We've just spent all our money 
to buy a dairy farm, but we don't have any 
livestock. Will you lend us a couple of thou¬ 
sand dollars so we can get 10 good milk cows 
and a bull?” 

You look at his sightless eyes and ask: 
“Who's going to run the farm?" 

"Ethel and I will run It,’’ Hayhurst tells 
you. 

“I suppose you’ve had some experience 
operating a dalr; herd?" 

“No. air,” says Hayhurst. “I was a factory 
mechanic before the war. Then I went into 
the Pacific with the First Cavalry and 2 days 
before the bring stopped in Manila 1 lost 
my eyesight in enemy action. Now I can’t 
stand life In town, so Ethel and I decided 
we’d make our living in the country," 

Your heart sinks at the Idea of an Inexpe¬ 
rienced blind man going Into debt to run a 
dairy farm. Finally you say hopefully, “Ahf 
Then your wife knows dairy larmlng." 

“Oil no, sir,” says Ethel Hayhurst. “It's 
going to be bomethlng new to both of us. 
I’ve always lived In town." 

"Well," you say. "if your farm is good secu¬ 
rity, we might put a mortgage on it. But 
I'd hate to. You're bound to fall and then 
we'd have to foreclose. So If I lend you the 
money It would be like taking your farm 
away from you. Do you want to take that 
chance?" 

"I wouldn't mind at all," says Hayhurst. 
"However, the farm is already mortgaged. 
But I get a pension, so Ethel and I and the 
two kids can keep alive and meet the mort¬ 
gage with that. Yet If we’re going to do 
better than that we need those cows. Wo 
hope the cattle we buy with your loan will 
help secure our note." 

All right, you’re the banker, What do 
you do? 

Answer. The Hayhursts are a bad banking 
risk on the face of things. And live animals 
are, too, especially when managed by inexpe¬ 
rienced people, one of whom is blind. Good, 
average banking practice requires that you 
refuse the loan. 


However, you might send the Hayhursts to 
your county supervisor of the Fanners Home 
Admlnlstrallon. a bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

John and Ethel Hayhui-st are real people. 
In 1948, when no bank would lend them 
money to buy cattle, they took their prob¬ 
lem to J. B. Warner, Van Buren County su¬ 
pervisor of the Farmers Horn 5 Administra¬ 
tion in Paw Paw, Mich, This FHA has Ped- 
pial moiiey to lend farmers, 

Warner wtis startled by the Hayhursts’ 
proposition. But he talked It over with a 
voluntary committee of three county resi¬ 
dents. Without approval of such local com¬ 
mittees no FHA farm loan can be made. 

The committees was startled and said "No." 

Then Warner got to thinking the case over 
and noted a number of favorable things 
about John and Ethel. They were: 

1. John Hayhurst seemed eager to learn, 
so he would probably make the most of vet¬ 
erans' farm-training courses under the GI 
bill or Public Law 16. 

2. If a loan were made, one of Warner’s 
duties as FHA supervisor would be to help 
the Hayhursts plan a successful dairy oper¬ 
ation. 

3. John Hayhurst aimed to make good. 
Blind, and having spent 18 months in a VA 
hospital, he was still ready for life. 

4. Ethel Hayhurst was a wonderful gamble 
as a human being. She was the girl back 
home who waited for John. She married him 
after he lost his eyesight and had since borne 
him two children. 

6. Hayhurst drew veterans’ disability com¬ 
pensation, but refused to be satisfied with it. 
He wanted to work and produce. 

6. John and Ethel had already bought 
the farm on their own initiative, and it was 
a good farm. 

Warner called on the Hayhursts and to¬ 
gether they worked out a sound plan for the 
management of the dairy herd. And a plan 
for a budgeting and bookkeeping system. 
And a p^an for the education of John and 
Ethel r.8 dairy farmers. 

Then he went back to the committee, and 
they finally certified the Hziyhursts for $2,500 
at 5 percent interest on a 5-year Farmers 
Home Administration note. 

With the money John and Ethel bought 10 
milk cows and a bull and began their milk 
business. They followed the supervisor’s 
farm plan. John and Ethel learned all they 
could from Department of Agriculture agen¬ 
cies mid John took GI bill farm training. 

One year later the Hayhursts paid back 
almost half the 5-year note. They paid $1,100 
out of income earned by themselves on their 
209-acre farm 9 miles north of Paw Paw, 
Mich. Today they operate a succe.ssful family 
farm and blind John Hayhurst Is carrying a 
man's share of the work. 

You can say the Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration played a long shot when it lent Fed¬ 
eral money to the Hayhiirsti. John and 
Ethel proved that It only looked like a long 
shot. And FHA, In 15 years of unusual lend¬ 
ing experience, had reason to believe In Its 
method of lending. 

You might better say that your Uncle Snm 
plsycd a long shot with your money when he 
set up the Farmers Homo Administration. 
This FHA Is entrusted with millions of dol¬ 
lars to lend to family farmers whose credit 
Is not good enough to make private loans 
against their farming needs. 

While FHA does not lend to every farmer 
who cannot borrow ♦rom his bank. It may 
not lend to anyone who can get the credit 
be needs elsewhere. 

But, like John and Ethel Hayhurst, FHA 
Administrator Dillard B. Lasseter and his 
staff have proved that their proposition only 
looks like a long shot. In fact the agency’s 
record of lending your money to farmers 
who have no credit Is so successful, and fills 
such an Important need In America, It has 


been the official position of the American 
Legion for several vears that the Farmers 
Home Administration should have more mil¬ 
lions than It does to lend in the same way. 

The story of the Hayhursts Is a fine exam¬ 
ple of what this FHA docs and how It differs 
from private lending agencies. The Hay- 
hiirsls are also an extreme example of why 
FHA exists. People like John and Ethel are 
the salt of the earth, and they can feed 
America. But to get started they need credit. 

Back In 1935 the Federal Government rec¬ 
ognized the unjust credit position of thou¬ 
sands of farmers of good character but lllUe 
property. It was too often easier to get a 
private farm loan If you had property but 
little character. 

Prom a national welfare point of view it 
is Important that our land bo In the hands 
of people who will farm sensibly and take 
good care of the soil. So there was set up In 
the Department of Agriculture a bureau 
called the Farm Security Administration 
which later became the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration. It Is a bureau which has had 
a bad time with its Initials. As FSA It was 
the alphabetical twin of the Federal Security 
Agency, and now as PHA it shares its ab¬ 
breviation with the Federal Housing Admin¬ 
istration. It was and is a lending and teach¬ 
ing agency. Under the Bankhcad-Jones Act 
It gave credit equality to farmers who wanted 
to be good farmers, and It advised them on 
good farming practices. 

There was an emergency In those early 
days. The agency worked on a bad farm 
credit situation that had existed for gen¬ 
erations and had become worse as a result 
of the depre.«!Rloii. 

But 1944 saw the beginning of a different 
emergency. Vcleriin.s of War II began to 
return, many of them to seek a livelihood 
on the farm. Far too many veterans were 
looked upon as bad banking rlskfl, and it be¬ 
gan to appear that America might lose the 
better part of a generation of farmers. 

The American Legion had foreseen this, 
and It had written. Into the GI bill, loan 
guaranties for farm purchases, and farm 
operation, as well as fai-m training covirtes 
under VA. The GI bill also stipulated that 
veterans were to get definite Federal loan 
priorities under the existing Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Two years later John Stclle, who had been 
chairman of the Leg ion’s special GI bill com¬ 
mittee, was national commander. Fearful 
lor the veteran farmer, he created witnli? 
the Legion a permanent agriculture commit¬ 
tee to keep watch on what actually happened 
to veterans on the farm. And the new com¬ 
mittee saw that the farm provisions oi the 
GI bill were not firing on all cylinders. 

In far too many cases banks would not 
make GI farm loans even under the 50 per¬ 
cent Government guaranty. Good farms 
and good farm equipment had skyrocketed in 
price so that where OI credit could be had It 
was only a beginning. Often, to get a OI 
loan, the veteran had to make a down pay¬ 
ment out-of-pocket larger than he could 
raise. And as a farmer, the veteran had al¬ 
most no credit. Private lenders often felt 
that the veteran had never learned farming 
or had Just spent several years forgetting It. 

This was a double-barreled blow to tJie GI 
and to the intent of the OI bill. It meant. 
In many cases, that the veteran who took 
VA farm training couldn't use It afterward. 
He had no farm. Or he had a farm without 
proper equipment. 

The Legion and Congress intended that the 
farm credit and the farm training of the 
GI bill go hand In hand, and It wasn't work¬ 
ing that way entirely. While many veterans 
were In a position to get full worth from the 
combined GI loans and training, thousands 
of others were left with a piece of paper In 
their hands called the GI bill of rights. 
These included both the just and unjust, be- 
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causp the root of the evil was not the vet¬ 
eran's worth as a man. It was credit based 
moie on property than on character. 

The Legion's agriculture committee watched 
and sow that one of the soundest and most 
realistic parts of the GI bill farm program 
was the little-heralded item that gave vet¬ 
erans a priority for loans under the old Farm 
Security Administration. That Is the agency 
we met at the beginning of this account. It 
had Just changed Its name to the I HA or 
Fanners Home Administration. 

Dillard B. Lasseter had Just become Admin¬ 
istrator of the FHA. Years earlier Lasseter, 
a veteran of World War I, had been injured 
in action and returned home in 1919 to lind 
that 111 his absence he had been demoted 
to the bottom of the heap in his State De¬ 
partment Job. He thus had personal knowl¬ 
edge of the economic disability that years in 
service can Inflict on a veteran. A member 
of Atlanta Post, No. 1. of the Legion, Layseter 
had never lost his interest In veterans’ prob¬ 
lems. 

In 1946. as head of Farmers Home Admin¬ 
istration. Lasseter w^as busy applying all the 
veterans' priorities the law demanded in F’HA 
loans. Beyond that he was applying all the 
veterans’ priorities the law and his budget 
allowed. 

His agency was making three loans to GI 
farmers for every one granted by private 
lenders under GI bill guaranties. And Las- 
scler’s throe were to veterans who could not 
get GI loans. 

Right down to this day that figure still 
holds. As of last ChrLstmas, GI bill farm 
loans totaled 63,789. During the same time 
the FHA had made 155.978 farm loans to 
veterans. 

In 10-16, Lasseter’s supervisors were out In 
the field talking to thousands ol veteran 
farmers who couldn't get GI or any other 
farm loans from banks or loan associations. 
The procedure was about the same as It was 
later with the Hayhursts. 

Was the veteran intelligent? Was he earn¬ 
est? Wa.s he serious about good farming? 
Was he a good farmer? If not. could he learn 
good farming? Would he learn good farm- 
ing? 

If he wanted to buy nr equip a farm, what 
farm? Was the farm a good producer? If 
not, was the veteran apt to make It a good 
producer? If he wanted an oi)cra1iiig loan, 
how did he propose to spend the money? 

What was the veteran’s plan for oi^’rntlng 
the farm? Was it a sound plan? li not, 
would he agree to a plan worked out with 
him bv the .supervisor and oilier Agriculture 
Dep.artmeiit agents? Would he keep finan¬ 
cial records properly? 

The FHA supervisors looked for the chanco 
of that man making that farm pay. 

If Eallbfled, the supervisor called on tho 
FHA’s voluntary county committee. Every 
agricultural county in the United Slates has 
an FHA county committee, and that is nearly 
every county In the country. 

The committee la made up of three rep¬ 
utable rouiity re.side^its, at least two of whom 
must be successful farmers. The thlid is 
often a banker. 

They are local people and are never paid 
anything except per diem expenses while 
meeting. Presumably they know the farm 
in que.Mlon and they know the borrower or 
his family, or they investigate him. Unless 
the committee certifies the loan, It cannot 
bj made. 

If the loan is certifled and made (often it 
Is certified and not made lor lack of FHA 
funds) the supervisor continues to check on 
the farm operation for the duration of tho 
loan to help the borrower solve his farming 
problems. FHA makes 100-pcrceiit loans 
with ceilings that vary according to type of 
loan and locality. The certified farmer need 
not put up any money himself to borrow the 
lull amount. 

H^w did tills system work? 


Woodrow Holliman was the first World War 
II veteran to get an PHA farm-purchase loan 
in Arkansas. Terms fallowed him 40 years 
to pay. Holliman repaid In 4 years. 

Jack Strickland, disabled Navy veteran of 
Althn, Fin., was a share cropper until he 
borrowed ll;9,500 from PHA in March 1947 
and bought his own farm. Under terms of 
his 40-ycar note he should have repaid $840 
by the end of 2 years. By then he had paid 
back $4,232.91 and Increased his net worth 
from $2,385 to $8,960. 

Charles Llewellyn, of Allegany County, 
Md., and his wife—a city girl—“had only a 
1 ‘Ulc household goods, an old car, a tew 
chiekons, and some odds and ends of equip¬ 
ment in 1946,” says a supervisor’s report. 
“Naturally their assets wouldn’t late them 
a bank loan, neither would a GI loan meet 
their needs • * But Llewellyn and 

hlb wile got an FHA loan to equip the farm 
they rented and In 3 years they iiicieased 
their net worth 12 times over. 

Charles F. Cline, a single disabled veteran 
of Ontario, Oreg . made two loans from FHA 
in 194,5. One of them was a $12,000 loan on 
a 40-year mortgage to buy his farm. In 1946 
h paid the installment then due on both 
loans and also paid the ownership loan lor 
2 years In advance. 

Here’s the whole story. Since 194,5, FHA 
borrowers have met 98 percent of payments 
and interest when or before due. Since 
1945, about 28 percent of all farm-purchase 
borrowers have paid their 40-yeur loans in 
full in advance. The rest average 2 years 
ahead in their payments. And none of them 
could get the credit they needed locally. 

In the combined history of FSA and FHA 
dating back to the depression years of 1935, 
the record is not quite so good. It Includes 
the years when the agency was feeling its 
way. and it includes loans it made when 
times were riuch harder on farmers generally. 
But look at the record. 

More than $1,500,000,000 '.ave been lent in 
15 years ($1,.575.000.000). 

Of each dollar lent, 71 3 cents have been 
repaid, 22 8 cents are not yet due. 6.9 cents 
are In arrears. Meanwhile, 10.3 cents In¬ 
terest have been paid. Put another way, for 
every dollar lent "Uncle” cun show you a little 
over $1.04 In the black and a little over a 
nickel to be collected the hard way. And 
that’s for all borrowers since 1935. The rec¬ 
ord of the veterans is better. 

Most of the old FHA borrowers are now 
Bitch good credit risks they won’t be able to 
borrow from FHA again. Their banks are 
d(»nig business with tliem row. 

■Watching all this, the American Legion’s 
agriculture committee wiw plainly that FHA 
was doing more good lor veteran larmers 
than GI J<jans were. It was specifically help¬ 
ing those veterans who were worthy but could 
not g».'t GI loans. And it had hit on tho 
very best way to use Government millions to 
reestablish veterans on the farm. 

Here W’as the Government In the lend¬ 
ing business without competing with private 
lenders. Here were millions ol dollars of 
Gove iment money being used to help peo¬ 
ple—veterans and nonveterans alike—with¬ 
out 1 cent of handout. In fact, "Uncle” was 
earning interest from the people ho helped. 
And they were feeding the Nation and in¬ 
creasing the national w'calth at the same 
time. 

Here was a program which could not be 
wrecked by boondogglers and which should 
not be wrecked hy the taxpayers' fear of 
boondogglers. The PHA county committees 
had proved themselves the best of all safe¬ 
guards against fly-by-nights and poor farm 
Investments. 

The Legion was for this program, and It 
went to bat for It. The Legion said FHA 
should have money to lend any man It could 
certify under its proved system. 

But FFA has never had that amount of 
money. Each year it has had to turn down 


certifled veterans and nonvete.rans because 
its money wouldn’t stretch far enough. 

In 1946 the Legion made enough noise to 
arouse Congress’ interest in the amount of 
money available for the wave of veteran 
larmers. The veterans already had a priority 
but there wasn't enough money even for 
them, thus their priority was not enough and 
it was shutting all other farmers out of the 
program. 

As a result $15,000,000 was appropriated to 
PHA exclusively for loans to veterans. That 
was not enough, but it was better. The ap¬ 
propriation has never been big enough, al¬ 
though for 4 years now farmers who have 
borrowed have been putting the money back 
into the Treasury ftaster than it has been 
coming out. 

Cut since 1940 the appropriation has been 
smaller. In one of those queer "economy” 
gestures Congress in 1947 slashed FHA’s 1948 
Umn upproiiriatlon. 

There was no economy, there was even 
waste. The fixed costs of FHA remained 
about the same, while the amount of good it 
could do wa.s reduced. Although the number 
of veterans FIIA could certify In 1948 in¬ 
creased considerably, the number of loans it 
could make fell off from a third to a half in 
the major categories of operating loans and 
ow'iiership loans. The demand for FHA farm 
loans has risen steadily since the war as more 
and more veterans completed GI farm train¬ 
ing and were ready to go to work. 

When tho 1948 cut was proposed in Con¬ 
gress in the spring of 3947 the Legion’s agri¬ 
culture committee howled bloody murder. 
And rightly so. 

Charles L. (Fanner) Brown, of Springfield, 
Mo., WHS then chairman ol the committee. 
He sent a strongly worded telegram to key 
Menjbers of the Senate and the House. 

It said, in substance: The Legion condemns 
the cut In FHA lending funds. FHA loans 
are economic, not political. They do not 
boost iarm inflation, for they are based on 
production values, not land prices. They 
are doing the Job Congress and the Legion 
want done on the farm. 

Brown also sent the Congressmen a copy 
of ofllcial Legion policy stating that even 
more, rather than less, such loans should be 
available to render the best service to worthy 
veteran farmers, other worthy farmers, and 
t)j'’ Nation. 

lUit the cut went through. So, acting for 
hl‘. committee, Brown attacked the job of 
eliminating the cut the lollowlng year. In 
the winter ol 1948 he v/rote long and detailed 
letters to Senators and Reiiresontatlves in 
important committee siiots. 

One old friend In the Senate wrote him 
and said. "I heartily share in your 
opinion. * ♦ * you may know that I and 
other sponsors of this program have had a 
difficult time every year securing any funds 
at all for this purpose.” 

But another Senator said he was afraid 
ol overprotecting the veteran into too heavy 
a debt load during times of inflation. Ills 
motives sounded good, but ns Brown hud 
pointed out the year before, FHA had never 
lent money on farms Inflated beyond their 
productive worth. 

However, the Legion and other supporters 
of FHA were effective, and the foolish cuts 
w^ero eliminated in 1948 for the 1949 lending 
program. 

Yet the Legion ctill holds lo its original 
position that even more money should be 
available. The biggest need for PHA loans 
Is now and in the luture, as more and more 
veterans complete their farm training. 
There are too many John and Ethel Hay¬ 
hursts, too many Woodrow Hollimans, too 
many Jack Stricklands. Charles Llewellyns, 
and Charle.s P. Clines still left to whom FHA 
has to say, "Sorry, no funds.” The Legion 
still asks. ”To what bettor use can we put our 
millions than to lend them to those who need 
the money to help themselves, and wdio v/iu 
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use It to feed us and give us our money back 
at Interest?" 

Farmers Hume Administration Is a Gov¬ 
ernment adventure in capitalism, and the 
way they work It—It works. 


Hoose Joint Rctolution 516 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I de¬ 
sire to include in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord some information in regard to House 
Joint Resolution 616: 

Department op State, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1950, 
Hon. Ltndley Beckworth, 

House of Rcpresnitatives, 

My Dear Mr. Beckworth: Reference Is 
made to conversations between you and the 
office of the Secretary with respect to sup¬ 
plying certain information In connection 
with House Joint Resolution 616, which au¬ 
thorizes the President to conclude and give 
effect to agreements for the settlement of 
Intercustodlal conflicts involving enemy 
property. 

Representatives of the Department of 
State have been In consxiltatlou with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Office of Alien Property 
and It Is understood that the Oliice of Allen 
Property Is transmitting a memorandum to 
you which contains the Information available 
to it. The State Department, for Us part, 
desires to submit the following additional 
infornintlon: 

Under part IV of the Brussels agreement 
protection is accorded to American and other 
nonenemy Interests In property outside of 
Germany owned by German corporations. 
This Is based on the principle which has been 
urged by this Government throughout the 
world that nonenemy Interests In so-called 
enemy prejperty arc not properly subject to 
seizure as reparntlons. The State Depart¬ 
ment expects that there will be considerable 
amounts of property In other Jurisdictions 
beneficially owned by United States citizens 
which would be released upon the adoption 
Of the principles of part IV of the Brussels 
agreement. The Department of State has 
never taken a census of United States cases 
falling In this category: the uncertainties as 
to the countries involved, os to the exact 
terms of protection to bo accorded, and to the 
form of the legislation hove heretofore mili¬ 
tated against such a procedure. 

Consequently, the Information of the De¬ 
partment of State as to the nmouiiis of 
property to be released In other Jurisdictions 
Is fragmentary and scattered. The Depart¬ 
ment of State Is accordingly most reluctant 
to make any estimato of this omount, but If 
you deem It helpful to have some Idea of 
the magnitude of the amount, the Depart¬ 
ment ventures that a sum In excess of $25,- 
000,000 belonging to American beneficial in¬ 
terests may be Involved. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jack K. McFall, 

Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Treasury Department, Washington, 
Hod. Lzndlxy Beckworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Beckworth: Reference is 
made to yoiu* telephone conversation on 
August 11,1050, with a representative cf this 


Department concerning the amounts of prop¬ 
erty subject to the Brussels agreement re¬ 
lating to the resolution of conflicting claims 
to German enemy assets. 

We are not in a position to answer your in¬ 
quiry since the administration of enemy as¬ 
sets within this Government is not a function 
of this Department. It la suggested that any 
further inquiries with regard to this subject 
be directed to the Office of Alien Property in 
the Department of Justice. 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

War Claims Commission, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1950. 
Hon. Ltndley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Beckworth: Pursuant to your 
informal request, the War Claims Commis¬ 
sion submits the following comment with 
reference to House Joint Resolution 616, 
Elghty-flrst Congress, "Authorizing the Pres¬ 
ident. or such officer or agency as he may 
designate, to conclude and give effect to 
agreements for the settlement of Intel cus¬ 
todial conflicts Involving enemy property." 

House Joint Resolution 616. Eighty-first 
Congress, is a clean bill reported by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, August 
1, 1950, and substituted for House Joint 
Resolution 475, Eighty-flrst Congress, sim¬ 
ilarly entitled and with a .similar purpose. 

The War Claims Commission was requested 
to comment upon House Joint Resolution 476 
and In Its report the Commission pointed 
out that the language In paragraph (3) of 
the resolution, to wit: "Reimbursement to 
the United States by other governments pur¬ 
suant to such agreements shall be admin¬ 
istered as vested property, but shall not be 
subject to any claim under laws applicable 
to such property" might be construed to pre¬ 
vent the administration of claims authorized 
by the War Claims Act of 1948 (Public, 
896. 80th Cong., July 3, 1948), as amended, 
against the funds resulting from such reim¬ 
bursement. 

It Is noted that paragraph (4) of House 
Joint Resolution 616. which corresponds to 
paragraph (3) of House Joint Resolution 475, 
provides simply that "Reimbursement to the 
United States by other governments pur¬ 
suant to such agreements shall be admin¬ 
istered as vested property." and omits the 
objectionable language In parograph (3) of 
House Joint Resolution 476. 

However, the Commission Is not fully sat¬ 
isfied that claims authorized by the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, are fully 
protected by the terms of House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 616. and in a commimlcation addressed 
to the Honorable Mike Mansfield, as of this 
date, a copy of which Is enclosed, recom¬ 
mended certain clarifying language which If 
Incorporated Into House Joint Resolution 616 
would, It Is believed, fully protect the claim¬ 
ants under the War Claims Act of 1946. 

The Commission bases Its belief that adop¬ 
tion of House Joint Resolution 516 and the 
conclusion of the proposed Intercustodlal 
agreements would accelerate the vesting rate 
of property under the leading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, and eventually ren¬ 
der mure funds available to the War Claims 
Fund, upon testimony given by representa¬ 
tives of the Department of State and the 
Office of the Allen Property Custodian, De¬ 
partment of Justice, before the Subcommit¬ 
tee on Settlement of Intercustodlal Conflicts 
Involving Enemy Property on July 12, 1060, 
In the course of hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 476, Elghty-flrst Congress. At 
this hearing It was testified that $60,000,000 
to $100,000,000 might be vested under the 
terms of the proposed agreement. 

Blnoerely yours, 

Daniel F. Olsart, 
Chairman, War Claims Commission, 


Admiral Denfeld 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEM, Mr. President, several 
months ago Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 
was summarily replaced as Chief of 
Naval Operations. Admiral Denfeld 
found himself in trouble because he 
talked very bluntly to a committee of the 
Congress regarding certain deficiencies 
in our national defense, which under the 
Constitution and the law he had a right 
to do. In this connection I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix to the Record an excellent 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat of August 2, 1950. entitled "I Told 
You So." 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I Told You So 

Remember Admiral Louis E. Denfeld? He 
was the Chief of Naval Operations, who was 
humiliated and all but kicked out of the 
service 8 months ago because he dared to 
talk back to Secretory of Defense Johnson 
about the Nation's military weakness. He, 
aa the top brass in the Navy, went to the 
front for the Navy when others were scurry¬ 
ing for cover or saying "Yes" to Johnson or 
the pliant, supine Mr. Matthews, who still 
presides over that branch of the service. 

Because he believed Congress and the rest 
of the Nation should be Informed as to the 
deterioration of our national defense, he 
spoke the truth—and wae sacked. He is now 
ill retirement. 

Today, ns he views what goes* on in Korea, 
he may well say, "I told you so." He isn’t 
doing Just that, but as he campaigns for the 
governorship of Massachusetts on the Repub¬ 
lican ticket, he is saying a few things about 
the wayiour defense has been handled. And, 
of course, he doesn't like It. 

Talking the other day with Blair Moody, of 
the Detroit News, he disclosed that In no 
year since World War II has the advice of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff been dominant In 
deciding what was needed to defend the 
United States. He told him: 

"The first ceiling on the military budget 
was set by Jimmy Webb (former Budget Di¬ 
rector, now Under Secretary of State) and the 
Budget Bureau, on the basis of what they 
thought the country would accept. The 
amount was approved by the President. 
James Porrestal, as Secretary of Defense, 
fought It but was overruled. Louis Johnson 
accepted It and cut it further. Except for 
the atomic bombing Job, It was never enough 
for any of the three services to do their im¬ 
mediate Job In case of trouble. 

"Two years ago Forrestal asked each Joint 
Chiefs member to report what would be 
needed by his service in case of an emergency. 
The total was more than $30.000,000.000— 
which does not seem as high today as it did 
a month ago. We were told to cut it and got 
It down to around $23,000,000,000. The low¬ 
est budget the Joint Chiefs ever said would 
be adequate In the last 4 years was $20,000,- 
000,000. This was cut to $18,000,000,000 as a 
compromise. (The 1960 budget called for 
$18,000,000,000.)" 

Admiral Denfeld emphasizes that the basis 
of all the defense cuts as applied to the armed 
services was lU-conceived economy. He 
says a "passion for economy" denuded Arne*- 
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loan forces in the Far East, and it was this 
“policy of weakness” that prompted Russia 
to make Its move in Korea. 

Secretary Johnson* in order to make a 
showing, cut the “fat” too deep. He reduced 
the Navy to one combat carrier In the Cklent: 
scrapped the new supercarrier (which we 
could use today) already under construe* 
tlon; reduced active combat carriers from 
8 to 6; reduced active marine combat teams 
from 11 to 6 (at one time the very life of 
the Marine Corps was threatened); stood 
fast against even an approach to the 70-group 
Air Corps, which the then Air Secretary Sy¬ 
mington championed. And he went all out 
for the B~36 bombers, which haven’t dropped 
a bomb in Korea—^and won’t. 

In Justlflcatlon of Secretary Johnson, It 
must be remembered that economy was a 
Washington must. Pressure on Congress was 
exerted by some of Its Members, by the pub¬ 
lic. The President talked it, urged it for de¬ 
fense, even though he simultaneously refused 
to preach economy in areas where It could be 
practiced without weakening the Nation. 
Johnson at that time had Presidential ambi¬ 
tions; perhaps he still has. If he could make 
a showing in defense, where billions of waste 
were suspected, he had a campaign-talking 
point. The trouble was be cut off too much 
fat, played favorites—the Air Force at the 
expense of the Navy. Now the Nation pays 
In security for his ill-advised and intem¬ 
perate reductions. 

Admiral Denfeld, whom the ordinarily 
even-tempered General Bradley once re¬ 
ferred to as a “fancy Dan,” may be excused 
If he reminisces in some bitterness on what 
happened when he told us the truth. 


Mail Delivery Cartailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker. I wish 
to go on record in support of H. R. 8195, 
a bill to rescind the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral’s order of last spring which reduced 
mail deliveries all over the Nation by 
50 percent. I urge the House to pass 
H. R. 8195 without further delay. The 
mail delivery curtailment was an ill- 
advised and irresponsible action on the 
part of the Postmaster General—it has 
caused much Inconvenience to the pub¬ 
lic. and represents a body blow to the 
entire postal service. It is the respon¬ 
sibility of Congress to correct this injus¬ 
tice, and the way to do tlys is to pass 
H. R. 8195. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
an editorial which appeared recently in 
the Fayetteville Observer at Fayetteville. 
N. C., which relates to the curtailment of 
mail deliveries, and which reflects the 
public’s desire for the restoration of 
previous mail service; 

New Postal Bus: But How About Two Cite 
Delivehies a Day? 

The new postal bus to Florence is going 
to mean quicker mall service between Fay¬ 
etteville and South Caroline points just aa 
the postal bus to Greensboro and Warsaw 
baa brought Fayetteville into quicker com¬ 
munication with eastern and central North 
Carolina. 
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Employment of the busses represents a 
shift in mail tastes from railroads to highway 
and air. 

The railroads remain able to render splen¬ 
did long-distance service, especially with 
heavier mall, but the trend of the railroads 
themselves has been to eliminate trains 
where possible on local runs, such as. for 
Instance, the PaycttevUle-Wilmlngtou route. 

We look for quicker Intercity service from 
the new busses. 

Wc wish we could look for better Intra- 
clty service by the restoration of twice-a- 
day residential deliveries. 

It really doesn’t do too much good to get 
the mail quickly from town to town if you 
hamstring the service between post office and 
residence. 


Proposed Legislation Dealing With 2ipy- 
ing, Subversion, and Sabotage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLE. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Truman Discovers Mundt-Nixon 
Bill,” published In the Los Angeles Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

TRUMAN Discovers the Mundt-Nixon Bill 

In his special message of Tuesday, dealing 
with spying, subversion and sabotage. Presi¬ 
dent Truman appears to have discovered vir¬ 
tues In the Mundt-Nixon bill, which he has 
not hitherto been able to see with a telescope. 
The failure of the administration effort to 
appease the Communists seems to have en¬ 
lightened him—and it is high time. 

Mr. Truman proposes, in addition to ex¬ 
tending the possible period of prosecution for 
espionage (now 3 years), and protection of 
military bases, to require registration of ’’per¬ 
sons who have received Instruction from a 
foielgn government or political party in 
espionage or subversive tactics.” 

The difference between that plan and the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which would require the 
registration of all Communists and Com¬ 
munist-front organiTiations, will seem to 
most people to be in favor of the latter. Mr. 
’Truman’s plan would be designed to catch 
only those Communists trained in sabotage; 
but what we learn from our agents in the 
party is that practically everybody in the 
party is so trained—or at least trained to 
obey orders without hesitation or question. 
If there is any advantage in requiring Com¬ 
munists to register, why not register all of 
them? 

In his message, the President gives Con¬ 
gress a long list of laws dealing with espion¬ 
age, sabotage and conspiracy, already on tho 
statute books;-and mentions, in addition to 
the criminal statutes, the laws governing im¬ 
migration, naturalization and travel between 
our country and others. Then there is a set 
of laws dealing with Government employees, 
he says, intended to prevent the employment 
of the disloyal or potentially disloyal. Why 
these laws are cited, unless their citation ts 
Intended as an argument against more strin¬ 
gent legislation, is hard to see. But In urging 
that there Is no need for further stiff legisla¬ 
tion against subversives, Mr. Truman places 
himself and his admtnUtration in an em¬ 
barrassing situation. 


If these laws are sufficient, why are we not 
better protected? 

Is It because the statutes are not being 
properly enforced? And whose fault is that? 
Mr. ‘lYuman and his predecessor have been in 
charge of enforcement for more than 17 years. 

It seems from the message that President 
Truman would like to see the Mundt-Nixon 
bill passed, but only If neither Mundt nor 
Nixon got any credit for originating it. 


Kremim-lnspired Peace Petition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mi\ Speaker, I am 
including an excellent editorial and a 
thoughtful and analytical article by 
Neal Stanford which appeared in the 
August 10 edition of the Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor. They follow: 

IProm the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 10. 1950) 
la This for Peace? 

Communist publications all round the 
world have put great gusto into talking up 
their 80 -calIcd Stockholm peace petition, 
which calls for “banning of the atom 
weapon.” 

The signers overlook the fact that the 
U. S. S. R., by refusal to permit effective 
Inspection, has prevented international con¬ 
trol of atomic weapons. 

But as Interpreted by Leonid Sobelev in 
Pravdu, the resolution has little to do with 
atomic warlarc once it has been signed. He 
says it moans; 

“I shall do my utmost to prevent war. I 
shall stop the trains; I shall relusc to unload 
the ships carrying war materials; 1 shall not 
supply fuel for the planes; I shall seize the 
arms of mercenaries; I shall not ellow my son 
or my husband to go to war; I shall deprive 
the ministers of food, drink, tciephoucs, 
I’.lUiBport and coal.” 

This pledge plainly Is not intended to be 
observed Inside Russia. 

Just how peaceful Is this avowed “peaco" 
move? Three recent liicldoiitb in the Bmiali 
Empire throw a flamc-lightcd meaning on 
Sobelev’8 words. 

One was the explosion of nine a/niiuinitlon 
barges In the harbor of Portsmouth, Kiigland, 
which Prime Minister Attlee rayb w&s the 
result of sabotage. Another was the bcttii'g 
afire of a string of oil tankers on n nver in 
Burma by Incendiary bullets. A third, the 
starting, asscrtcdly by Communir.t.s, of a lire 
which burned $1,400,000 worth of rub’oer in 
Singapore, Malaya. 

Are these acts of peace? They are ap¬ 
parently part of the same pattern tvith a 
•’peace” petition which seeks to prj.vt.iit the 
democracies from successfully dtlcndiiia 
themselves. 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor cf 
August 10, 19601 

Who Wants Real Atomic CoNTnoi.?-~AN 
Intimate Message From Washington 
(B y Neal Stanford) 

Washington.— Moscow’s present “peace of¬ 
fensive” Is directed to selling the world tho 
Stockholm resolution. 

That resolution, the handiwork of a Com¬ 
munist-organized rally held in the Swedish 
capital lost spring, would: 

Condemn atomic aggression—ignoring 
completely the other forma of aggreeslon 
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now being practiced by Communists In 
Korea; 

Call for acceptance of the Soviet proposals 
for atomic energy control—which all the 
United Nations members, except Moscow and 
Its Communist satellites, have agreed are 
unenforceable and therefore unacceptable. 

In light of the Moscow peace offensive and 
Stockholm proposal which center so largely 
on the atomic bomb and atomic controls, 
the following review of the UN atomic Im- 
pesae, that shows clearly It Is of Russia’s, not 
the west's making, may be In order; 

Tliere Is a UN majority plan approved by 
all the non-Communist nations that calls 
for nn International cooperative agency to 
run all atomic activities on behalf of sig¬ 
natory nations. It would; Own all uranium 
and thorium from the moment they are 
mined, through their intermediate processed 
forms and the refined products until they 
are finally cotiKumed; own, manage, and 
operate all facilities using or producing dan¬ 
gerous quantities of nuclear fuel to prevent 
diversion of nuclear fuels from peacetime 
to military use; license all nondangerous 
facilities and activities which are operated 
nationally; carry on research in all phases of 
atomic energy: exercise thoroughgoing rights 
of Inspection and survey, subject only to ap¬ 
propriate procedural requirements and judi¬ 
cial review, in order to locate new ore scnirces, 
and to prevent or detect clandestine activi¬ 
ties. Military reservations would not bo ex¬ 
empted from inspection. 

This agency would be the servant of the 
signatories. Tlio principles governing the 
agency’s policies In the production and stock¬ 
piling of production fucllltlea would be 
ppolled out In the agency’s charter. Tbo 
treaty would also provide for the prohibi¬ 
tion of the manufacture, possession, and use 
of atomic weapons by all nations party to 
the treaty and by all persons under their 
jurisdiction. The treaty would provide for 
the disposal of existing stocks, would pre¬ 
scribe the stage.M whereby controls would 
go into eHect, define violations, and provide 
effective ciiforccment measures. 

This plan rests on two fundamental tech¬ 
nical fads that have nothing to do with 
political Ideologies; the first lb that atomic 
energy «t present can bo derived in signifi¬ 
cant quantities from only two metals, 
uranium and thorium: the second is that 
the production processes of nuclear fuels 
for warlike or peaceful purposes are identi¬ 
cal and inseparable up to a very advanced 
stage of manufacture. 

ir the .e two metals are fully controlled, 
atomic energy Itself is controlled. The re¬ 
lease of atomic energy from any other sub¬ 
stance depends In the first Instance on en¬ 
ergy derived from these two metals. There¬ 
fore the UN plan—which effectively con¬ 
trols atomic weapons—would apply equally 
well to a hydrogen bomb. 

The Soviet’s plan shies away from strong 
International authority and argues for con¬ 
tinuance of atomic oporatlon.s mainly on a 
national bn^lR: Atomic weapons would be 
“prohibited” by a simple agreomeiit based 
only upon the promises of the signatories: 
there would be c.stabllshed within tlie 
framework of the Security Council, uii ‘’in¬ 
ternational control commission” with pow¬ 
ers limited to making recommendations to 
governmeut.s and to the Security Council 
(any action by the Council could be blocked 
by a Soviet veto); nations would continue 
to own, operate, and manage dangerous 
atomic energy facilities and v/ould continue 
to own source materials and fissionable ma¬ 
terials; atomic plants would be subject to 
“periodic” inspection, and “normally, in¬ 
spectors will visit only declared plants.” 
There could be “special InvestlgatlonB,” but 
only when “suspicion of violation arises.” 

“Periodic" inspections no matter how 
often could not assure against diversion of 


nuclear fuel from peacetime to military 
use. Therefore the UN majority rejects the 
Idea that a force of detectives can prevent 
diversion, and would require that agency 
personnel themselves operate atomic 
plants. 

The difference between the UN plan and 
the Soviet proposals reflects a fundamental 
cleavage between the alms of the majority 
and the minority. The free nations put 
world security first, and are prepared to 
merge their Individual sovereignties In the 
common Interest. The Soviet Union puts its 
own sovereignty foremost, and rejects 
mejusurcs which might Impinge upon Soviet 
sovereignty or Uiterlere with its rigid ex¬ 
ercise. 

If the Soviet Union honestly wants to get 
atumic weapons outlawed and atomic en¬ 
ergy controlled internationally It has only 
to accept the UN majority plan which Mos¬ 
cow and its puppets have blackballed. For 
the treaty that would put this plan In force 
would prohibit "the manufacture, posses¬ 
sion and use of atomic weapons by all na¬ 
tions.” and there would be no loophole in 
11 s control plan—as there is in the Soviet 
scheme. 

Last week I reported upon alleged or¬ 
ganization in western Massachusetts 
called the Springfield-Chicopoe Minute 
Women for Peace and I also included 
timely and constructive editorials from 
the Springfield Union and the Spring- 
field Daily News. At that time I called 
attention to a report by one Sidney Lip- 
shires. who describes himself as the sec¬ 
retary of the Communist Party of west¬ 
ern Massachusetts. I expre.ssed very 
substantial doubts that he and the hand¬ 
ful of Communists in western Massa¬ 
chusetts could have any real influence 
over the women of western Massachu¬ 
setts. He sought to give the impression 
that some 300 ladies had joined this 
group. On August 10 the Springfield 
Union reported upon its efforts to locate 
the mootin.g place and report the facts. 
It is quite consistent with the devious at¬ 
titude and the consistently false state¬ 
ments made by the Communists ta learn 
that a street address was given where the 
meeting was to be held but there is no 
such address in Springfield. It is also a 
commentary upon the characteristically 
false statements made by these Commu¬ 
nist agents to learn that, apparently, not 
a single lady attended the meeting if. in 
fact, there was one. The article is as 
follows; 

I From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
August 10. 10501 

"Minute Women” Seem To Have Gone UMOEa- 

GitouND—No One Appeahs to Know 

V/iiETHER Meeting Held Last Night; 

Many Leave Group 

Reduced to a core of three or four mem- 
ber.s, reportedly without a chairman, the ex¬ 
ecutive committee of the Spnngflcld-Chico- 
pee Minute Women for Peace was to have 
met last night to take action on the resigna¬ 
tion of its president, but even former strong 
supporters of the league didn’t know where 
the meeting was held or If it was even held 
at all. 

Four of the original eight members of the 
committee were known to have dropped out 
of the alleged Communist-party-line organi¬ 
zation by last night. 

This number includes Mrs, Ann Dorr, 
president, whose husband, Clyde Dorr, said 
yo.stcrday he did not think she would be at 
last night’s meeting. He said he thought she 


was through with the organization and “fed 
up with the whole thing.” 

Mrs. Dorr was at her summer home In 
Holland, and could not be reached. 

There was much secrecy among members 
ns to where the meeting was. Most said they 
did not know. Others said they knew no one 
else on the committee. 

Those who said they have quit the league 
seemed to be frightened, and afraid their 
names would again be linked with the or¬ 
ganization. 

The purported publicity chairman of the 
committee said the meeting would be at 4G 
Prince Street, but there is no such address. 

The meeting was also to have taken action 
on Communist Sidney Lipshlre’s Identifica¬ 
tion of the group’s aims with his party’s in¬ 
terests. The Minute Women earlier released 
a statement alleging that critics were trying 
to accuse them oi guilt by association. 

A Chicopee Falls woman who was publicity 
chairman said, "Naturally, I’m glad to be out 
of It.” 

Another Chicopee Falls woman said simply: 
‘I haven’t been to any more meetings.” She 
said she just wasn’t interested In what the 
Minute Women had to say. 

A Bowdoln Street member said she’d 
stopped attending the meetings and hoped 
she was "no longer on the committee.” 

Still another one-time member said she 
hadn’t attended the last two meetings and 
was positive she couldn’t Identify any of the 
other members, except one. 

That one, whom all the women knew, Is 
listed neither in the 1950 city directory nor 
telephone book. None ol the members knew 
her address. One thought she was “new In 
town.” 

One reported she was called by a woman, 
who served as treasurer of the original com¬ 
mittee, and told of la.st nlj’bl's meeting. 
When she said she was no longer interested, 
there was no mention of the locaLioii of the 
meeting. 

It was a question whether the Minute 
Womeii for Peace had gone underground or 
just couldn’t function with their members 
dropping away. 

PI VC of tholr number were supposed, to 
have been in Washln:',ton yesterday to tell 
President Trumon v;bat they thought of 
United States action in the Korean war and 
United States silence on the Kremlin- 
sponsored peace petition. Nobody knew 
whether they went or returned, and nobody 
seemed to care much. 

In talking to the Springfield Daily 
News, Mr. Lipshires engaged in another 
typically Communist swerve. He sought 
to disassociate the Minute V/omen for 
Peece from the Communist Party and 
denied that he had said the members of 
that organization were on the Commu¬ 
nist Side in circulating peace petitions. 
I think no one except a Communist would 
take his word for it rather than the re¬ 
port of a reputable reporter. The article 
is quite righf in describing all of this as 
‘'much devious reasoning.” The article 
appeared on August 11 and is as follows: 

Red Ckiep Dentes Any Ltnks to MiNUTE 

Women Peace Plea—Ip Fair Sex Stand 

Parallels Commie Party Line, It’s Just 

Coincidence, Lipshires Says 

The main thing that the Minute Women 
and the Communists have in common Is that 
they think alike on outlawing the atom bomb 
and working for peace, Sidney Lipshires, 
Communist leader, said today. 

Mr. Lipshires was mo^ed to exonerate the 
Minute Women for Peace of Communist as¬ 
sociation In connection v;ith the peace pe¬ 
titions they are pushing at the present time. 
The Minute Women have received consider¬ 
able publicity, Indicating that If they are 
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not alined with the CommnnlstB. their 
Ideologies on peace and the atom bomb are 
at least parallel. 

Previously. Mr. Llpshlres was quoted as 
saying the Minute Women were on the Com¬ 
munist side In circulating peace petitions. 
Mr. Llpshlres now denies that he said any¬ 
thing like that in talking with a reporter. 

The Communists, he said, support outlaw¬ 
ing the A-bomb with strict International 
control, which la the principle of the Stock¬ 
holm peace pledge. 

The Minute Women want peace and no 
atom bombs. But their stand, It is said, Is 
purely coincidental, In relation to that of 
the Communists. 

Mr. Llpshlres pointed out that everyone, 
who thinks like a Communist, Is not neces¬ 
sarily a Communist. However. Mr. Llp- 
shlres In his capacity as a party organizer 
makes no secret of that fact that he would 
like to make as many people Communists as 
possible. 

There is a lot more to all this, but much 
devious reasoning Is involved. It suffices to 
say that even If there had been no Russian 
revolution, Mr. Llpshlres says he would still 
believe firmly In the principles laid down 
by Karl Marx. 

However, Mr. Llpshlres wants to clear the 
atmosphere about the Minute Women. They 
are only fellow travelers on peace and the 
atom by accident, not design. 

On the same page of this paper Is a 
report that another veterans’ group in 
western Massachusetts has characterized 
this as a “phony” peace resolution and 
warned against signing it. That article 
Is as follows: 

Stockholm Peace Petition Dupes Innocent, 
AVC Warns—Veterans Say Communist- 
Front Groups Pushing Red Scheme To 
Hoodwink the Gullible 
Another veterans’ group today added Its 
voice to the condemnation being heaped upon 
the Stockholm peace petition. 

Tlio executive board of the local Ameri¬ 
cans Veterans’ Committee Issued a state¬ 
ment In which It said: "This phony peace 
resolution was adopted by the C.nimunlst- 
controlled World Congress of Partisans for 
Peace on March 19 In Stockholm. It is now 
being circulated as a petition throughout 
the world, particularly In the Iron curtain 
countries. The goal is 600.000,000 signatures 
with 6,000,000 from the United States. 

“The Communist Party and front groups 
nre now circulating It in the United States, 
aided also by many innocent people who 
seriously desire peace. So far the Commu¬ 
nist Party claims 500,000 signatures In the 
United States, and on June 11 the party 
directed an all-out effort.” 

Finally, I want to include another 
article by Allan Taylor appearing in the 
New York Times of Sunday, August 13, 
as follows: 

Story of the Stockholm Petition-—A Com¬ 
munist Device To Turn Opinion Against 
THE United States 

(By Allan Taylor) 

For a weeks last March a meeting of the 
permanent committee of the World Peace 
Congress of Peace Partisans was held in 
Stockholm. Chairman of the committee was 
Frederic JoUet-Curle, the French Commu¬ 
nist, who was removed as French High Com¬ 
missioner for Atomic Energy. 

The meeting was the culmination of a 
eeries of international conferences. The first 
was a “World Congress of Intellectuals” held 
at Wroclaw, Poland, In 1948. In 1949 there 
were a “Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace,” held at the Waldorf-As¬ 
toria, New York, and a “Congress of Partisan 
of Peace,” held In Paris. At all these gath¬ 
erings the theme was “peace.” The partlcl- 
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pants were Communists or extreme left¬ 
wingers. 

Stockholm was the grand finale. At the 
meeting a “peace petition” was adopted. 
Preparations were made to obtain signatures 
to the petition throughout the world. 

TEXT OP THE APPEAL 

This document is headed: Your hand can 
stop aUjmic war; sign for peace. 

This Is the text: 

“World Peace Appeal 

“We demand the outlawing of atomic 
weapons as instruments of intimidation and 
mass murder of peoples. We demand strict 
International control to enforce this measure. 

“We believe that any government which 
first uses atomic weapons against any 
other country whatsoever will be committing 
a crime against humanity and should be 
dealt with as a war criminal. 

“We call on all men and women of good 
will throughout the world to sign this 
appeal.” 

Accompanying the text of this petition— 
now being distributed In the United States— 
is a statement to the effect that millions of 
people of all faiths, creeds, and races are 
signing and that “if we the people say no to 
war there will be peace.” Quotations from a 
number of prominent persons in support of 
peace are appended. 

The world peace appeal of the peace par¬ 
tisans has become a major weapon of Eus- 
siun propaganda against the west. In Mos¬ 
cow the official party journal, Pravda. laid 
down the dictum that anyone in any coun¬ 
try who refused to sign the petition auto¬ 
matically exposed himself as “an accomplice 
and henchman of the warmongers.” 

The Communist parties on all the conti¬ 
nents have made extraordinary efforts to ob¬ 
tain signatures to the petition. Left-wing 
labor groups, idealists, and people whose 
hatred ol war exceeds their knowledge of 
Soviet tactics have been marshaled to roil 
up the i>eace vote. 

Last week the first comprehensive results 
of this immense effort were disclosed. In 
Paris M. Joliot-Curle, the committee chair¬ 
man, announced that the Stockholm peace 
petition had been signed by 273.470,566 per¬ 
sons. This Is one-eighth of the human race. 
tabulation by countries 

Analysis of where the bulk of the claimed 
vote comes from reveals some Interesting 
facts. One Is that the vast majority of the 
signers live In countries behind the Iron 
curtain. The ratio between populations and 
signers of the peace petition in some of the 
principal countries is shown In these figures: 
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Wi'.st (Jennaiiy. 

40,700,000 

2,000,«KX) 

France. 

41,2tK), (NX) 

12, (XM), (KM) 

Italy. 

4(i, (MX). 000 

W, m 

Oroat Britain. 

00, .*KM), (MM) 

700.277 

India. 

347.000,000 

127,380 

Japan. 

8:t.(XK).0(Kj 

1,340, (HKl 

United States.... 

100, UOI), 000 

1,350,000 


The complete list of national totals Is an 
Indication of how and where most of the 
signatures were obtained. These are some 
sidelights: 

1. Of the world total, 285,000.000--or 86 
percent—came from Communist-dominated 
countries—Russia, China, eastern Germany, 
and the various Soviet satelUtes. The Soviet 
Union alone Is said to have rolled up 100,- 
000,000 signatures In a 2-week period. This 
was after the supreme Soviet had made It 
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plain that signing was the thing to do by 
giving the petition Its own unanimous en¬ 
dorsement. 

2. Some of the Soviet satellites did even 
better at signing up than the U. S. 8. R. 
In east Germany, for example, the announced 
total of signatures equals over 92 percent or 
the whole population, Infants included. 

3. Western Europe contributed 32,000,000 
signatures. Italy and Prance—which to¬ 
gether contain only a third of western Eu¬ 
rope’s people but have strong Communist 
Parties—supplied 80 percent of the west 
European total. No signatures wore reported 
from Spain or Portugal. Yugoslavia didn’t 
furnish any, either. 

4. The non-Communlst countries of Asia 
provided 2,868,000 signatures, most of them 
from Japan and Burma. Only 1 person 
out of every 2,700 In India signed. The 
Ai’rlcan total (reported only from Algeria, 
Morocco, and Egypt) was about 3OO.0C0. 

6. The Western Hemisphere contributed 
3,650,000 signatures from 11 reporting coun¬ 
tries. The largest totals came from the 
United States, Argentina (1,000.000), Brazil 
(800.000), Cuba (400,000), and Canada (300.- 
000). Claimed signatures from the United 
States Indicated that un average of 1 per¬ 
son out of every 111 Americans signed. 

EXPLOITED in COMMUNIST PRESS 

The peace appeal Is still being trumpeted 
In the Commuu Rt press cveryv/herc. The 
Dally Worker In New York has been giving 
considerable space and big headlines to the 
petition and to peace meetings throughout 
the country. 

The August 4 Issue of the weekly organ of 
the Comlnform, published In Bucharest, 
gave the leading position on Its front page 
to a series of Items about the petition. These 
told of huge rallies In France, Italy, and 
Brazil, and of mounting success In obtaining 
signatures in Finland, Australia, and the 
United States. The names of several promi¬ 
nent American signers, Including a Nobel 
Prize winner and a justice of the Utah Su¬ 
preme Court, were listed. 

Famous names have been thoroughly ex¬ 
ploited. Among the signers claimed by the 
sponsors are Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, 
former President of the United Nations Gen¬ 
eral assembly; Lazaro Cardenas, former Pres¬ 
ident of Mexico: Vittorio Orlando, former 
I'r»*mler of Italy; Thomas Mann; George 
Bernard Shaw; Honrl Matisse, and Pablo 
Pk.acBO. Some of the well knowns have de¬ 
nied signing and some have withdrawn their 
names. But many remain. 

The ultimate destination of the signed 
petitions is something to be determined by 
committee members In the various countries. 
Members of the committee in the United 
States are O. John Rogge and W. E. B. DuBois. 
The latter Is head of the Peace Information 
Center In New York which Is distributing 
the petition. They are delivering the signa¬ 
tures to the United Nations Secretariat. In 
most other nations the signatures are sent 
to the central government as votes for peace. 

Why so many millions of people have been 
persuaded to sign their names to the Stock¬ 
holm appeal calls for examination. Some 
light Is thrown on the question by the size 
of the poll In the various world areas. 

Persons who make It their business to 
sample public opinion note that the United 
States total of 1,860,000 signatures far ex¬ 
ceeds the estimated number of Communists 
and fellow travelers In this country. They 
believe that many of the signers are idealis¬ 
tic people who are horrified by the thought 
of atomic war—but who haven’t thought 
much beyond that. In addition, there are a 
certain number of people In any community 
who will Blgn virtually anything they are 
asked to sign, without close examination. 

Abroad, there arc other factors at work as 
well as these. la Europe anti iisla millions of 
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confusM, war-wpary people dread the pros¬ 
pect of an atomic conflict in which their own 
lands? would bo battleflelds. There Is sus¬ 
picion. exploited by the Communists, that 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
engaRed in a struggle to the death for world 
domination. Many of the c^gners of the pe¬ 
tition want, above all things, to be neu¬ 
tral in the war they foresee. Communists 
are doing all they can to further this idea. 

These general Interpretations of west 
European reactions are borne out by on-the- 
spot observations by correspondents of the 
New York Times. 

WHAT IS RUSSIA’S MOTIVE? 

Why has the Soviet Union gone to such 
lengths to circulate its peace appeal and 
publicize the claimed results? Why has so 
much effort been expended to befuddle world 
opinion? 

Two suppositions are advanced to answer 
th'' questions. One is that the Kremlin, 
realizing the depth of the fears and uncer¬ 
tainties aroused throughout the free world 
by the present international situation and 
awful threat of atomic conflict, is seeking to 
weaken the resolution of its adversaries by 
the same "upside down" arguments it has 
advanced In the Security Council debate over 
the Korean war. Millions of people hate war 
and w’ant peace; If the United States can be 
pictured ns a warmonger eager to use the 
A-bomb, potential allies will be alienated 
and discord will be sown in the United States 
itself. 

The other supposition Is that the Russians 
greatly fear the American lead In the atomic 
field. Winston Churchill has said that the 
United States stockpile of A-homb.s is the 
only thing that has pi evented a full-scale 
Soviet Invasion of Europe. If the Russians 
could somehow muster sufficient world opin¬ 
ion to weaken America's determination to 
use its chief present defense against Soviet 
aggression, the Kremlin’s ambitions might 
be more easily realized. And Russia itself 
would escape the dire penalty of its actions. 


Statements About Black-Eyed Peat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to include in the Congressional Record 
some letters concerning black-eyed peas: 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 

January 6, 1950. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckworth: This Is in reply to 
your recent letter In regard to black-eyed 
beans produced In California. 

The Cnllfornia acreage ot black-eyed beans 
arc grown us dry beans. Practically all the 
production Is shipped to the Southern States. 
The main California producing areas are the 
OJal Valley, Camarillo in Ventura County, 
San Fernando Valley and similar valleys In 
Los Angeles County, the hilly areas of Orange 
County, and Riverside and San Bernardino 
Counties. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
feel free to call on us again. 

Very truly yours. 

La Roy Duvat.l, 
Agricultural Consultant. 


Department op Agriculture, 

Office op the Secretary, 
Washington, D. C.. January 13, 1950. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Beckworth: This is in reply to 
your several letters regarding black-eyed 
peas. 

The Information on production is not fully 
comparable as California production is on the 
basis of dry weight whereas Texas production 
Is on green measure. The latest information 
available is for 1948 when California pro¬ 
duced 1,087,000 hundredweight and Texas 
720.000 bushels. 

Wo enclose a press release which explains 
the various names under which this com¬ 
modity is known. There is no price sup¬ 
port lor cowpeas under any name. 
Sincerely, 

A. J. Loveland, 

Under Secretary. 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. D. C., December 15,1949. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth. 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bfckworth: I am in receipt of 
your letter of November 30 regarding the pro¬ 
duction of black-eye peas. Production esti¬ 
mates of black-eye peas are made only for 
the State of California. In that State they 
are classed as beans and arc commonly called 
California black-eyes. They are, however, 
the same type as the hlack-eye peas grown in 
Texas and other Southern States. In all 
producing States, except California, black- 
eyes are Included in the estimates of dry 
cowpeas. No estimates are made of the 
quttiititles used fresh or canned as green 
peas. 

It Is our understanding that a large part 
of the canned black-eyes are produced In 
Texas, although there are small quantities 
used fresh and for canning Ih the other 
Southern States. The extent to which black- 
eyes are harvested for canning In Texas is 
largely dependent upon the moisture condi¬ 
tions during the summer months and. of 
course, the market price of the peas. Even 
In years of heavy production the quantity of 
black-eyes harvested dry in Texm and the 
other Southern States Is much below that of 
California. 

The 1947 production of black-eyes In Cali¬ 
fornia was estimated at 638,000 hags (100 
pounds) of cleaned dry "beans.” In 1948, 
the production was 1.087,000 bags of cleaned 
"beans." An estimate of the 1949 production 
of California black-eyes will be Issued on 
December 19. 

Sincerely yours, 

K. T. Hutchinson, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D. C., January 13,1950. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Beckworth: This Is In reply to 
your several letters regarding black-eyed peas. 

The Information on production is not 
fully comparable as California production is 
on the basis of dry weight whereas Texas pro¬ 
duction is on green measure. The latest In¬ 
formation available is for 1948 when Califor¬ 
nia produced 1,087,000 hundredweight and 
Texas 720,000 bushels. 

We enclose a press release which explains 
the various names under which this com¬ 
modity is known. There is no price support 
for cowpeas under any name. 

Sincerely, 

A. J. Loveland, 

Under Secretary. 


Federal Security Agency, 

Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C., August 25,19i9. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

DE.^R Mr. Beckworth: We have your let¬ 
ter of August 17 asking that a comparison, of 
the food value of green peas and black-eyed 
peas be made based upon the data furnished 
you by the Department of Agriculture. 

As we are sure you will appreciate, the nu¬ 
tritive value of a food is dependent upon a 
wide variety of factors. The tables which 
you obtained from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture list the principal factors, but there 
are of course other important ones for which 
no data are given. A careful study of the 
available information reveals that there is 
no nutritionally significant difference in 
the food value of these two products. When 
consideration Is given to the manner in 
which these foods are consumed and the nor¬ 
mal variations which might be expected in 
their nutritional content each food would 
serve essentially the same purpose in the diet. 
The quantity of protein, fat, and carbohy¬ 
drate In each food is essentially the same. 
Both products are regarded ns a significant 
source of protein and carbohydrate. The 
fat content Is insignificant. The quantities 
of calcium, phosphorus, and Iron which are 
Important minerals for man are llkewiso 
present in both products in essentially the 
same quantities. This Is also true of the 
vitamins for which data are furnished. 

Sincerely yours, 

L. D. E1.L10TT, 

Associate Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. 

Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 5, 1950. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckworth: I nm returning the 
statistics on black-eyed peas. I appreciate 
your sending mo this inlormation. 

As you know, we recently Installed a pack¬ 
ing operation In Dallas, Tex. Wc intend to 
pack black-eyed peas at that plant if we 
are able to obtain favorably raw produce 
In an area not too distant from the plant. 

For your information, we have already 
started packing Van Camp pork and beans 
at this plant, and will pack in the near future 
other Van Camp products for distribution 
In the State of Texas. We look forward 
to a very successful operation In Texas, 

Kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 

• Alfred Stokely, 
Assistant to the President. 


The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1950. 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckworth: This is in response 
to the request from your constituent. Pub¬ 
lisher A. O. Pat Mayse, Paris, Tex. Mr. 
Mayso requested information concerning the 
number of canning plants In Texas which 
can black-eye peas and also the number of 
such canning plants in the Third Congres¬ 
sional District. He also requested statis¬ 
tical data concerning the planted acreage 
of black-eye peas and the averoge value of 
the crop In Texas. 

According to information supplied by the 
National Canners Association, 33 firms in 
Texas reported that they intended to can 
peas (black-eye, cream, crowder, and purple 
hull varieties) during 1949. However, the 
total number of individual canning estab- 
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lifihments may have exceeded this number 
since each ilrm may have operated more 
than one canning plant. Published data 
indicating the number of plants operating 
in each county are not available. 

Harvested and planted acreage and pro-* 
duction data are not available for black-eye 
peas. The Department of Agriculture does 
not report acreage and production data sep¬ 
arately for each variety of peas. 

The National Canners Association reports 
that during 1049 canners packed a total of 
1,234,178 cases of peas (black-cye, cream, 
crowder, and purple hull varieties) In the 
United States. During that same year 
canners In Texas canned 976,267 cases of 
peas, including black-eye, cream, crowder, 
and purple hull varieties. 

For information relative to the United 
States Standards for Grades of canned field 
peas and canned black-eye peas we are at¬ 
taching pages 1589-40 of the March 18, 
1960, Federal Register. 

We trust that the Information given above 
will be satisfactory. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ernest S. Griffith. 

Director, Legislative Reference Service. 

[From the Federal Register of March 18, 
1950] 

Title 7. AoRZCin.TURE—C hapter I. Produc¬ 
tion AND Marketing Administration 
(Standards. Inspections, Marketing Prac¬ 
tices). Department of Agriculture 

PART 52—PROCESSED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
PROCESSED PRODUCTS THEREOF, AND CERTAIN 
OTHER PROCESSED FOOD PRODUCTS 

Subpart B — United States standards for 
grades of processed fruits, vegetables, and 
other products 

United States Standards for Grades of 

Canned Field Peas and Canned Black-eye 
Peas 

On September 23, 1948, a notice of rule 
making was published in the Federal Reg¬ 
ister (13 F. R. 6630) regarding proposed 
United States Standards for Grades of 

Canned Field Peas and Canned Black-cyc 
Peas (7 CPR 52.538). After consideration oi 
all relevant matters. Including the proposals 
set forth in the aforesaid notice, the follow¬ 
ing United States Standards for Grades of 
Canned Field Peas and Canned-Black-eye 
Peas are hereby promulgated under the au¬ 
thority contained in the Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1087; 7 U. S. C. 
1621 et seq.) and the Department of Agri¬ 
culture Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public Law 
146, 81st Cong., approved June 29, 1949): 

SBC. 52.638. Canned field peas and 
canned black-eye peas—(a) Identity: (1) 
“Canned field peas" means canned field iieas 
as defined in the definitions and standards 
of Identity for canned vegetables (21 CFR, 
Cum. Supp. 62.990) Issued pursuant to the 
Federal F’ood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 

(2) “Canned black-eye peas" means 
canned black-cye peas as defined in the 
definitions and standards of identity for 
canned vegetables (21 CPR, Cum. Supp. 
62,990), Issued pursuant to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(3) “Canned peas" means canned field 
peas or canned black-eye peas. 

(4) “Snap" or “snaps" means a piece or 
pieces of immature unshelled pods. 

(5) “Canned peas without snaps" means 
canned peas which do not contain immature 
unshelled pods or pieces thereof. 

(6) “Canned peas with snaps" means 
canned peas which contain pieces of Im¬ 
mature unshelled pods. 

(7) “Unit” means an individual field pea 
or black-eye pea or a piece of Immature 
unshelled pod of either. 

(b) Grades of canned pens: (1) U. S. 
Grade A" or “U. S. Fancy" Is the quality of 
canned peas that possess similar varietal 


characteristics: that possess a normal flavor 
and odor; that are fairly young: that are 
practically free from defects; that possess at 
least a fairly good color; and that score not 
less than 85 points when scored in accord¬ 
ance with the scoring system outlined in this 
section. 

(2) “U. 8. Grade C’* or “U. 8. Standard" 
Is the quality of canned peas that possess 
similar varietal characteristics; that possess 
a normal flavor and odor; that possess a 
fairly good color; that are nearly mature; 
that are fairly free from defects; and that 
score not less than 70 points when scored 
In accordance with the scoring system out¬ 
lined in this section. 

(8) "U. 8. Grade D" or “Substandard" is 
the quality of canned peas that fail to meet 
the requirements of “U. S. Grade C" or "U. 8. 
Standard." 

(c) Recommended fill of container: The 
recommended fill of container is not in¬ 
corporated in the grades of the finished 
product since fill of container, ns such, is 
not n factor of quality for the purpose of 
these grades. It is recommended that each 
container of canned peas be filled with field 
pens or black-eye peas as full ns practicable 
without Impairment of quality and that the 
product and packing medium occupy not 
lees than 90 percent of the total capacity of 
the container. 

(d) Recommended drained weight: The 
drained weight recommendations in table 
No, 1 of this paragraph are not incorporated 
in the grades of the finished product since 
drained weight, as such, is not a factor of 
quality for the purpose of those grades. 
The drained weight of canned pens is de¬ 
termined by emptying the contents of the 
contained upon a No. 8 sieve of proper diam¬ 
eter and allowing to drain for 2 minutes. 
A sieve 8 inches in diameter is used for the 
No. 2 V 2 size can (401 x 411) and smaller sizes; 
and a sieve 12 Inches in diameter is used 
for containers larger than the No, 2 Vi size 
can. 

Table No. 1 

(Recommended minimum drained weight, in 

ounces, of field peas, or black-eye peas, 

Including snaps when canned with snaps] 


Container size or designation: Ounces 

No. 1 (Picnic).. 7 

No. 1 Tall. 10 Vi 

No, 300.. 91/4 

No. 303.. 11 

No. 2_.. 13’/i 

No. 10.. 72 


(e) Ascertaining the grade: (1) The grade 
of canned peas m.ay be ascertained by con¬ 
sidering, in conjunction with the require¬ 
ments of the respective grade, the respective 
ratings of the factors of color, absence of 
defects, and character. Tlie relative Impor¬ 
tance of each factor is expressed numerically 
on the scale of 100. The maximum number 
of points that may be given each factor is: 


Factors: Points 

(1) Color. 20 

(il) Absence ol defects_ 40 

(ill) Character- 40 

Total score_100 


(2) “Normal flavor and ocTor" means that 
the canned peas ore free from objectionable 
flavors and objectionable odors of any kind. 

(f) Ascertaining the rating of each factor: 
The essential variations within each factor 
are so described that the value may be ascer¬ 
tained for each factor and expressed numeri¬ 
cally. The numerical range within each fac¬ 
tor Is Inclusive (for example, “15 to 20 
points” means 16,16.17,18,19, or 20 points). 

(1) Color: (1) Canned peas that possess a 
good color may be given a score of 16 to 20 
points. “Good color" means that the canned 
peas possess a fairly uniform color and are 
typical of fairly young Add peas or black- 
eye peas of similar varietal characteristics. 


(il) Canned peas that possess a fairly good 
color may be given a score of 10 to 14 points. 
“Fairly good color" means that the canned 
peas possess a color that may be variable and 
typical of nearly mature field peas or black- 
eye peas of similar varietal characteristics. 

(ill) Canned peas that are definitely off 
color for any reason or fall to meet the re¬ 
quirements of subdivision (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph may be given a score of 0 to 9 
points and shall not be graded above U. 8. 
Grade D or Substandard, regardless o£ the 
total score for the product (this is a limit¬ 
ing rule). 

(2) Absence of defects: (1) The factor of 
absence of defects refers to the degree of free¬ 
dom from extraneous vegetable matter, from 
loose skins and pieces of skins, loose coty¬ 
ledons and pieces of cotyledons, mashed or 
broken units, and units blemished by patho¬ 
logical injury, insect injury, or other means. 

(a) “Extraneous vegetable matter" means 
hulls or pieces of hulls, unshelled pods or 
pieces of unshelled pods (except in peas 
canned with snaps), leaves, stems, and other 
similar vegetable matter, 

(b) “Mashed or broken" means seriously 
crushed so that the unit has lost its original 
conformation or is broken to the extent that 
a cotyledon or portion thereof has become 
separated from the unit. 

(c) “Blemished" means discolored or 
spotted by pathological Injury, insect injury, 
or other means to such an extent that the 
appearance or eating quality of the unit is 
materially affected. 

(11) Canned peas that are practically free 
from defects may be given a score of 35 to 40 
points. “Practically free from defects" means 
that for each 12 ounces drained weight of 
units there may be present not more than 
2 pieces of extraneous vegetable matter, and 
the combined weight of all loose skins and 
pieces of skins, loose cotyledons and pieces 
of cotyledons, and mashed or broken units 
does not exceed 6 percent, and the weight 
of blemished units does not exceed 2 percent 
of the drained weight of the canned peas. 

(lii) If the canned peas are fairly free 
from defects, a score of 30 to 34 points may 
bo given. Canned peas that fall Into this 
clasBlflcatlon shall not be graded above U. 8. 
Grade C or U. S. Standard, regardless of the 
total score for the product (this is a limiting 
rule). “Fairly free from defects" means that 
jv’r each 12 ounces drained weight of units 
there may bo present not more than 4 pieces 
of extraneous vegetable matter, and the com¬ 
bined weight of all loose skins and pieces of 
skins, loos© cotyledons and pieces of coty¬ 
ledons, and mashed or broken units docs not 
exceed 10 percent, and the weight of blem¬ 
ished units does not exceed 6 percent of the 
drained weight of the canned peas. 

(Iv) Canned peas that fail to meet the re¬ 
quirements of subdivision (ill) of this sub¬ 
paragraph may be given r score of 0 to 29 
points and shall not be graded above U. B. 
Grade D or Bubstandard, regardless of the 
total score for the product (this is a limiting 
rule), 

(3) Character. (1) This factor refers to 
the tenderness and maturity of the canned 
peas. 

(11) Canned peas that are fairly young may 
be given a score of 35 to 40 points. “Fairly 
young" means that the units are tender and 
in a fairly early stage of maturity. ^ 

(ill) If the field peas or black-eye pens are 
nearly mature, a score of 30 to 34 points may 
be given. Canned peas that fall Into this 
classification shall not be graded above U. 8. 
Grade C or U. 8. Standard, regardless of the 
total score for the product (this is a limiting 
rule). “Nearly mature" means that the units 
are fairly tender and may be mealy but not 
hard. 

(Iv) Canned peas that fall to meet the re¬ 
quirements of subdivision (Ui) of this sub¬ 
paragraph may be given a score of 0 to 29 
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points, and not be graded above U. S. 
Grade D o** Substandard, regal dless of the 
total score for the product (this is a limit¬ 
ing rule). 

(g) Tolerances for certification of official¬ 
ly drawn sample: (1) When certifying 
samples that have been officially drawn and 
which represent a specifle lot of canned peiis 
without snaps or canned peas with snaps, 
the grade for such lot will be determined by 
averaging the total scores of all containers 
if: 

(1) Not more than one-sixth of the con¬ 
tainers coinprlslnfx the sample falls to meet 
all the requirements of the grade indicated 
by the average of such total score, and with 
respect to such containers which fall to meet 
the requirements of the Indicated grade by 
reason of a limiting rule, the average score 
of all containers in the sample for the fac¬ 
tor, subject to such limiting rule, must be 
within the rarige for the grade indicated; 

(H) None of the containers comprising the 
sample falls more than 4 points below the 
minimum score for the grade indicated by 
the average of the total scores; and 

(ill) All containers comprising the sample 
meet all applicable standards of quality pro¬ 
mulgated under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and In effect at the time of 
the aforcFald certification. 

(h) Score sheet for canned field peas and 
canned black-eye peas: 


rotit.'iitu'i si/o 
(’oiil’titiof codi- or nuukiu" 

Tiiifx'I. 

N»'l Mcltlllt (dlUHT.S). 

Vuniinn (iikIh'.s'i. 

wci'-dit (tainn'S). . 
Htylo.. 


F‘ic<nrs 

Hi'orc points 



|(A) 

ir. 2(1 

J. (’olor.„_. 

LM) 


10 w 


1(1)) 

0-0 



|(A) 

.'{fi 40 

11. (l(*f('clR.* 

40 

• ((’) 

;{() :u 


1(1)) 

0-20 

III. riiariiPlor. 

4U 

|(A) 

to 
.‘to :it 


1(1)) ’ 

‘ 0-20 

3'u!.il HCuro. j 

100 J 






(Imdc.. 

N(»riaiil fl.ivoi and odor. 


1 Itidic'atos Jiniil inv: rul<'. 

(1) Effective time: The United States 
Standards for Grades of Canned PMeld Peas 
and Canned Black-Eye Peas (which arc the 
first Issue) contained In this section shall 
become effective ,30 days after the date of 
publication of these standards in the Fed¬ 
eral Register. 

(Sec. 205, 60 Slat. 1090; 7 U. S. C. 1624, 
Pub. Law 146. Olst Cong.) 

Is.sued at WashingLoii, D. C., this 15th day 
of March 1950. 

[seal! John I. Thompson, 

A,'jsisiant Administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration, 

[P. R. Doc. 60-2243; Filed, Mar. 17, 1950; 

8:50 a. m.j 


Ifi Won’t Win the War, but— 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, only a 
complete understanding of the require¬ 


ments for victory can weld the military 
might necessary for victory over the 
forces of aggression now arrayed against 
us. Dwelling on the mistakes of the past 
will not do It. Yet we must be mind¬ 
ful of those costly errors in shaping pres¬ 
ent and future policy. 

Two writers of distinguished reputa¬ 
tion have voiced a similar theme within 
as many days. What they have to say 
seems of such obvious importance as to 
merit the thoughtful attention of every 
Member of Congress. For that reason, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including for the Record current 
articles by David Lawrence and Robert 
C. Ruark. They follow: 

Few If's, Writer Says, Could Have Changed 

Situation in Korea—S ix Addition ai. Atr- 

CRAPT Carriers and Four Battleships 

Would Reverse Picture 

(By David Lawrence) 

This Is the story of what Just a few “If’s” 
could have meant to the lathers and mothers 
ol those boy.s who are fighting against great 
odd.s in Korea and to the fathers and 
moihtrs of tho.se boys soon to fight-'-they all 
should know more about why the battles 
have been going against us. 

1. If, in addition to the 3 big aircraft 
carriers In the Pacific. 6 more were In opera¬ 
tion off the coast of Korea—and we have 
available 17 large-sized and 60 smaller-sized 
carriers still In mothballs—there would 
conceivably bo no loss of the port of Poliang 
today and no loss of the viUliable airstrip 
behind it. thus leaving us only one field be¬ 
hind our lines In South Korea. 

2. If, along With the light cruisers and 
doblroyers, there was in Korean waters a 
division of four battloshlps—wo have several 
In mothballs--there v/ould not be a railroad 
operating within 12 miles Inland on either 
(•('Rf.t and no substantial amount of .supplies 
would be able lo move down from North 
Korea, Russia, or Communist Chinn. The big 
1(5-1 iich shells of the battleships, llrliig from 
short distances off shore with unerring aim 
in all kinds of weather, c.an do more dam¬ 
age by steady bombardment than can be 
done by similar weight projectiles dropped 
indiscriminately from high altitudes by the 
large bomber.s at infrequent Intervals. It the 
battleship Missouri had only been stationed 
in the Far East, the news would be different 
today. 

3. If there were 9 big aircraft carriers off 
the Korean coasts with a total of approxi¬ 
mately 900 planes aboard, there could be 
24-hour bombing and strafing and air artil¬ 
lery support given to our ground troop move¬ 
ment. As it is, the enemy moves men and 
supiillos at night and we do not have enough 
planes there with those flares giving a huge 
cnndlepower of Illumination to carry on 
strafing and bombing around the clock. 

AIRCRAIT carriers NEEDED 

4. If enough of the big aircraft carriers 
of the Navy were in Korean waters, the 
ground troops would not have to worry about 
protecting the only two airstrips they have 
had behind their lines. For planes de¬ 
pendent on ground bases alone must remain 
there for servicing part of the time and this 
leaves them open to attack by enemy artil¬ 
lery or planes. The aircraft carrier, on the 
other hand, moves Its floating base offshore 
at will and Is ready 24 hours a day to attack 
or defend itself because it gets a vast amount 
of antiaircraft protection from the cruisers 
and destroyers that surround it in what is 
known as carrier task force. 

6 . If the American people had been prop¬ 
erly informed, they would never have con- 
Rented to the sabotage of naval aviation car¬ 
ried on during the last 3 years by the gen¬ 
erals in the Pentagon and their civilian Sec¬ 
retary supporters who placed all the em¬ 


phasis on intercontinental bombing over the 
Atlantic and forgot the 8.000-mile distances 
in the Paclflc and Its trouble areas. 

Some of the same misconceptions which 
resulted in mistaken policies before the Ko¬ 
rean war are being perpetuated today in the 
news dispatches and official communiqu6.s. 
The work of all airmen is lumped together 
and the same stories are widely printed as 
heretofore about the weight of the total 
number of bombs dropped—as if this has 
anything to do with the effectiveness of 
the fire if targets are mls.sed as they were 
repeatedly by high-flying bombers in the 
last war and as official reports and surveys 
testified. 

The recent* news dispatches and official 
releases do not clearly differentiate, for ex¬ 
ample, between the frequent and numerous 
sorties flown by naval air force fliers from 
the decks of carriers Just a few miles off¬ 
shore and the fewer sorties ncce.ssarily flown 
from distant bases In Japan at less frequent 
Intervals and with less time over the targets 
by Air Force fliers. 

NOT GETTING PROPER CREDIT 

The Air Force Isn’t getting proper credit 
for these hazardous miissions. In the an- 
iiouncemenls. the total of the sorties is com¬ 
bined and the public doesn’t know what each 
.service Is doing—and Congress is not learn¬ 
ing what to provide to strengthen our air 
power in all it.'? phases. 

There i.<? needed a definite de.slgnatioii for 
the Navy flyers. They have a right to bo 
Riven a separate name, such as the United 
States Naval Air Force, The news dispatches 
and official communiques should enable the 
reader to Identity thc,se three different air 
operations: 

1. Flying from Japanese land bases, the 
high-flying strategic bombers ol the Air Force 
W'lieti engaged in strategic bombing or me- 
dinrn bombers when engaged so bravely in 
.^traflng for which they are not fitted. Such 
hazardous and extraordinary missions de¬ 
serve great praise. 

2. Air support for ground troops furnished 
by Marine Corps aviators flying from the 
decks of naval carriers, and the naval flyers 
also from these carriers. 

.3, Low-level dive bombing of a strategic 
nature by the aviators of the Naval Air Force 
flying from ilie broad decks of aircraft car¬ 
riers. These flyers stay over the targets for 
hours at a time because they do not have to 
fly hack long distances and they fly low 
enough to BOO what they are aiming at. They 
do not, moreover, kill noncombatants unless 
the latter happen to be right at the targets, 
and this is something of growing Importance 
If the Korean population isn’t to be turned 
against us because of indiscriminate bomb¬ 
ing from high altitudes. 

These three differentiations are necessary 
also to build up the morale and fighting 
snlrit of each of the three services engaged In 
air operations to stimulate the Reserves in 
training, and to help recruiting. 

Out of the Labs by Tomorrow Afternoon 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

New York.— We sec now In big black head¬ 
lines the first semicheerfulness from Korea, 
and also that the Marines have called up 
their entire volunteer Reserve. We seem to 
be fairly glad to have the boys aboard again, 
to demonstrate, os ever, the value of know¬ 
how when you need It. 

In light of our present appreciation of the 
gyrenes It Is wryly amusing to reflect that a 
few short months ago the decimation of their 
force, as fighters, was contemplated In Wash¬ 
ington. The idea was to whittle them down 
to a color-guard status, because In the new 
pushbutton warfare we were not apt to need 
them. 

This was at a time when we were also de¬ 
ciding the Navy had about outlived itself, 
except as a transport organization, the car- 
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tier was obsolete, and that the dogface had 
seen his day. As I recall the words oX the 
Air Force laddybucks, the atom bomb and 
the B-*86 could handle anything we had to 
handle. 

Push-pull. Click-clack. The now world 
war will be over In a day or so. Push the 
button and pull that cord, and we’ll have the 
boys out oX the laboratories by tomorrow 
afternoon. The Korean war began on Juno 
26, and it has token a late-blooming con¬ 
signment of outmoded leatherheads to spark 
the first real counterattack. 

There is a frightening repetition to the 
presence of the Marines on Korea. These 
babies are the same bunch that straggled 
ashore on Guadalcanal 8 years ago to fight 
the knife-and-carbine war with the Japs, 
who also knew how to infiltrate and decoy. 
Those were good Japs, elite troops, on 
Canal. They were imperial marines who 
had their dress blues with them, to wear on 
Geary Street when they took San Francisco. 
Our leathernecks were useful then, and will 
be extra useful now. The 60,000 men who 
have been immediately called up, and the 
30,000 tough boys behind them, are the hard¬ 
bitten old-stagers of the Pacific war. They 
are the seasoned men who can fight you n 
delaying action while the unwieldy draft 
gains Impetus, and the children are taught 
the rudiments of staying alive In combat. 

If it tells you nothing else, the reversion 
to foot soldier, bayonet, foxhole-and-lall- 
back war. greatly disputes the wisdom of our 
military wiseheads who got so enmeshed in 
intramural strife they were willing to sacri¬ 
fice practicality for political expediency. 

We were the big production kids, the A- 
bomb and H-bomb boys, the round-lhe-globe- 
airplane, all-purpose Buck Rogers, but I 
hear tell it will take us 2 years to get that 
good tank Into practical usage—and that only 
a half dozen of the effective big bazookas 
were immediately available on Korea. 

This foul-up ought to have preached a bit¬ 
ter lesson, which wc may do well to re¬ 
member, amidst the mouthings of the sci¬ 
entists and the political appointees and 
new-flodged experts and high militiiry offi¬ 
cials with both eyes pinned bcadily on ap¬ 
propriations. 

So long a.s wars arc fought, we will need 
an even balance In force. So long as wars are 
fought wc will need sailors and soldiers 
and marines and airmen, llie bayonet is 
still an important weapon, and no one seg¬ 
ment of the whole Is bigger than any otlior 
branch. And no self-seeking politico, be he 
eivillan or military, is any wiser about the 
future’s needs than the last batch of guys 
who struggled through the mud and the 
blood. 


Reactions in Europe to Events in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 14 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, late 
last week Mr. Howard K. Smith, the 
noted author, war correspondent, and 
radio broadcaster, reported from Lon¬ 
don over the Columbia Broadcfistins Sys¬ 
tem on the reactions in Europe to the 
recent events in Korea. He described the 
tremendous wave of support which 
American policy had attracted, the sup¬ 
port which led the United Nations to as¬ 
sume sponsorship of the resistance to 
Communist a^^ression, Mr. Smith also 


iv'ported on some of the less favorable as¬ 
pects of the picture, most notably the 
adverse European reaction to the recent 
vote for a loan to the Franco regime in 
Spain. 

Mr. Smith's report provides food for 
thought. I commend this broadcast to 
the attention of the Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript 
of Mr. Smith's remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Seven weeks ago, when the Korean war 
began, a lot of heartfelt praise flowed over 
the Atlantic from Europe to the United States 
for America's prompt virile rcaponsc to an 
act of aggression. This week, by rights, a 
good deal of that praise should be making 
the return Journey from America to Europe. 
The United States has called on governments 
over on this side of the Atlantic to cooperate 
In creating a strong defense force for the 
west and Europe has re.?pondod with more 
speed and resolution than democracies have 
ever yet reacted with to an emergency not 
directly on their own frontiers. 

Here in London, night before Inst, the first 
meeting ol the 12 North Atlantic Treaty 
deputies came to an end with a far reaching 
unanimous agreement. The talks lasted only 
10 days. 'Tliere was no quibbling from any 
quarter. According to a well-informed 
source—it was agreed to put 40 first-rate cllvi- 
Eioiis, on foot, on the European continent 
within the very near future. It will be a 
painful and costly effort for the 9 barely 
convalescent European partners in the pact, 
but If it is done, it can make war piufltless 
for an aggressor In western Europe, 

Earlier this week. Prance and Great Britain 
answered a direct appeal from President Tru¬ 
man with detailed facts and figures of the 
sacrifice that they arc willing to make for the 
common defense. The French document is 
still secret. But the British answer to Presi¬ 
dent Truman ha.s been made public. 

According to it. Britain is prepared to spend 
c]of,e to $10,000,000,000 on arms for herself 
and her European partners In the next 3 
years. On condition that America provide 
essential machine tools and raw materials 
that Britain does not have the dollar re¬ 
sources to import. 

To realize the full scope of this British 
offer. It is necessary to quote a few relevant 
figures. Where the United States has up 
until now been spending C percent of our 
national Income on defense Britain has been 
spending 8 percent of her national income on 
dclenso, and that is the highest figure in the 
wciiU’iu world. With this new offer now 
Britulu propo.scs raising the proportion of 
her national annual wcidth going into aims 
to 10 percent. 

Where President Truman has, in effect, re¬ 
quested equal sacrillces with America for 
our European alliei-, Britain is now offering 
to moke a greater sacrifice than we are. At 
prcjicnt, the American people give up 26 per¬ 
cent of its annual Income in taxes. At 
present, the British people give up 40 per¬ 
cent of their national Income In taxes. The 
new British program will require the over¬ 
taxed people of Great Britain to pay out 
still more in taxation. The British program 
will, finally, derange British economy more 
than our arms program will affect our econ¬ 
omy. America has had 6 and 6 percent of 
our working population unemployed; they 
can now be absorbed into arms production 
and defense without gravely affecting the 
amount of manpower In other civilian in¬ 
dustries. Britain, however, has next to no 
unemployed, which means that every man 
called into the new army or into arms pro¬ 
duction must be taken out of civilian pro¬ 
duction. With the new program then a 


standard of life, which Is not very high now, 
Is going to have to fall. 

As heartening as this bold program Itself 
has been the public’s reaction to it, though 
the country is deathly weary of war, it has 
not yet materially recovered from the last 
one, all major political parties in this coun¬ 
try ere nearly unanimous In support of that 
program. The only criticism which the bulk 
of the British press makes is; “Can’t we do 
still more for the common defense?” 

However, one point deserves to be made 
with special emphasis—only a clear-cut case 
of principle and of Justice—like America’s 
action against aggression In Korea, could 
have brought forth so ready and selfless a 
response from a war-tired people. Any wa¬ 
tering down of the principle for which the 
sacrifice is being made is likely to damage 
badly Europe's wlllingnesB to make the sac¬ 
rifice at all. 

This week, unfortunately, there have 
been two incidents that have indicated a 
readiness on the part of some people to 
water down our principles and to (one word 
indistinct) the clear-cut issue of Korea. The 
first was the vote in the Senate in Wash¬ 
ington to Include Franco Spain In the 
Marshall plan and the second was General 
MucArthur’s amicable visit to GeneralJsslmo 
Chlang Kai-shek in Formosa. Both incidents 
have made deep and disappointed impres¬ 
sions over here and it’s the duty of an Amer¬ 
ican reporter on the spot to sound a warn¬ 
ing. 

In regard to the first event—it should be 
made clear that Europe regards the Marshall 
plan as a cooperative effort by equal nations 
to preserve democracy where it’s been weak¬ 
ened by the war. In the European view, it's 
a mere coincidence that America came out 
of the common war unharmed and is there¬ 
fore able to contribute aid. and that Europe 
came out badly damaged and has to receive 
that aid. It is only in Communist propa¬ 
ganda that the Marshall plan Is conceived 
of not as a cooperative effort among equals 
but as a project imposed by rich America 
on poor western Europe. Unlortunately, the 
Senate vote this week supports the Commu¬ 
nist theory—“by including Franco in the 
plan without the coiificiit of and against the 
repented and loudly stated wishes of the 
other and European participants in the plan.” 

Aside Irom the raw impression of dictation 
wliich the Senate vote has created, it has 
given rise to one serious material fear— 
the fear, namely, that America has secretly 
written off wertern Europe iis Indefensible 
and Is preparing main defcnsc.s on the Span¬ 
ish Pyrenees. This is a dangerous suspicion 
to let loose in western Europe. For if It 
ever takes hold of the people of France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, and Belgium, and Scandi¬ 
navia, they will certainly stop trying to de¬ 
fend themselves and try to come to term.s 
with the Communists, to whom they imagine 
thry are being abandoned. 

It Is my own private opinion that If world 
tension continues, the west European de¬ 
mocracies will eventually come around to 
accepting Spain—however, reluctantly—as a 
unit in western defense: but that time Is 
certainly not yet. And any more moves like 
Dmt In the Senate this week cun bring to 
pans calamitous consequences. 

Fortunately, Secretary of State Acheson 
did a good deal to reassure democratic Eu¬ 
rope by his disavowal of the Senate's action 
in a press conference in Washington this 
week. Unfortunately, there has been no 
similar disavowal of the second incident, the 
visit of General MacArthur to Fbrmosa. And 
it has evoked over here some acrid and very 
disillusioned comments. The influential 
British left-wing magazine, the New States¬ 
man. wrote day before yesterday: “We must 
hope that there is enough sane opinion in 
America to put a stop to the Formosan activ¬ 
ities of General MacArthur.” 

Yesterday, on the right-hand side of the 
political field, the London Economist had 
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this comment: “The Russians are on strong 
ground when they claim that the Chinese 
Nationalists represent nothing and when 
they accuse America of supporting forces 
which for their very weakness and corrup¬ 
tion have been driven out of their own land.’* 

The conservative London Observer this 
morning says that General MacArthur’s ac¬ 
tion has, and I quote, “Gravely endangered 
our highest common interest In Asia. As 
friends and partners In a common cause. It 
is our duty to talk frankly to America at this 
grave Juncture. We should do all In our 
power.” Britain’s leading Sunday paper 
says, “to Induce America to see and to redress 
a mistake which, If persisted In, means trag¬ 
edy for her no less than for us." Add to these 
remarks a comment made to me privately 
by a very eminent Furoi^ean this week, who 
asked that his name not be used. “This only 
proves to me,” he said, “that Clemcnceau 
was right—‘War Is far too serious a thing 
to he left to generals.’ ’* 

The attitude of Europe toward General¬ 
issimo Ohlang Kai-shek deserves some clari¬ 
fication. The dominant opinion here Is 
that General Chlaug is not a support for the 
west but a pitfall. The main effort ot the 
Russians in Asia today, it is thought here. 
Is to maneuver the western powers into the 
pit with Chiang. If the western cause can 
be Identified with him then the Issue of the 
cold war changes; we can be depicted as 
fighting not for principle but for the re¬ 
instatement of corruption and reaction 
Which all Asia has docl.slvely rejected. And 
that leaves Russia with a monopoly on the 
wave of nationalism now irrepressibly 
sweeping Asia. 

Tlie Russian game is possibly more appar¬ 
ent to Europeans than It is in America be¬ 
cause they’ve seen more of it. They have 
seen Russia angrily and repeatedly demand 
that the western nations recognize Mao 
Tse-tung and then they have systematically 
sabotaged every effort of the western powers 
to do so. When France was preparing to 
recognize the Chinese Reds some time ago, 
Russia induced Mao to forestall it by recog¬ 
nizing the Communist rebels fighting 
against France in Indochina. Which made 
It Impossible for Prance to carry out her 
Intention of recognizing the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. Britain got In under the wire and 
did recognize the Chinese Communists and 
she has been subjected to every possible 
humiliation by Pciking as an example lor 
the rest of us of what might happen to a 
nation who docs it. 

Some weeks ago the rumor was current 
over hero that the American state Dopart- 
ment was preparing to recognize the Chinese 
Communists too. Moscow prevented that 
with the Korean war. 

Nonetheless, President lYuman, though 
unable to recognize the Chinese Communist 
Government, did avoid the obvious trap 
that Moscow had laid for us. He did not 
accept Chlang Kal-shck as an ally and he 
required Chiang to cease using Formosa us 
a war base against the Chinese mainland. 

Now, this week, after all that delicate and 
Intelligent effort of sidestepping the snake 
pit, General MacArthur has flown right into 
It. Chlang has virtually horn doolarod an 
ally of the United States. American fighter 
planes have been sent to his support. 
Against President Truman’s specific orders, 
Chlang has resumed bombing the Chinese 
mainland from bases on America-protected 
Formosa. 

Unless Mr. Averell Harrlman, the Presi¬ 
dent’s adviser who has Just arrived in Tokyo, 
edn redress this situation—America shall in 
lact have been committed to war against the 
wave of nationalism in Asia, which means 
we have very little chance of winning. 

If General MacArthur’s policy Is allowed to 
develop, moreover, it Is bound to have re¬ 
percussions here in Europe no less great than 
those in Asia. This week, over the luncheon 


table, I talked with a Junior British Minister 
of the Government about the present situa¬ 
tion and I pass on his interpretation to you 
for what it is worth. 

“Europe,” he said to me, “Is nauseously 
sick of war. No matter what we in the Gov¬ 
ernment decide our peoples arc going to find 
every basis for equivocation to keep out of 
another conflict and it’s only human that 
they do so. Therefore, no room for equivoca¬ 
tion must be left; every issue must be clean 
cut; we must be indubitably on the side of 
Justice and principle. The only reason that 
we in Britain have been able to muster the 
people—nearly unanimously—for a rearma¬ 
ment program us painful as that we pub- 
Itshed this week, has been because the 
Korean war has been Just such a clcan-cut 
issue. But now,” he went on, “with this 
week’s events, a shadow of n doubt, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, hangs over the Issue. 
Please,” he said, “don’t let the shadow grow. 
I predict,” he went on, “that if another war 
comes morale will be the decisive factor as it 
has never before been in any war in history, 
and the quality of Europe’s morale is going 
to depend almost entirely on the quality of 
leadership circumventing the pitfalls that 
America gives to us.” 


California Retailers Association Promptly 

Sends Cooperative Analysis on Impor¬ 
tant Subject of Inventory Controls 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday, August 14, 19S0 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr, Speaker, I have Just 
received from the California Retailers 
Association through the offices of Vin¬ 
cent D. Kennedy, managaging director 
of that important group of merchants 
in my native State of California, the fol¬ 
lowing very timely statement relating to 
controls of inventory. I am sure that 
this statement will be immediately and 
constructively recognized as valuable to 
the congressional committees concerned, 
and to all Members of Congress, 
and to the administrative and executive 
branches of Government charged with 
the responsibility of legislation and its 
administration. The statement follows: 

During the last world war and after the 
formation of the Wholesale and Retail In¬ 
ventory Policy Committee of the Office of 
Civilian Supply, War Production Board, the 
committee recognized the jicculiar problems 
of Pacific coast retailers arising out of the 
fact that we were bo far away from our 
.sources of supply, llie committee also 
recognized that uncertainty of transporta¬ 
tion would require increased stocks when It 
said, “As the burden upon our transporta¬ 
tion facilities becomes heavier, and deliveries 
become slower and less certain, it will be 
necessary for many merchants to carry larger 
inventories in relation to sales than they car¬ 
ried In the base period.” That condition 
came to pass for these reasons: 

1. Most of our supplies are purchased oast 
of the Mississippi River. Our shipments are, 
therefore, subject to the uncertainties of all 
phases of transportation; namely: 

(a) Short haul by truck to original point 
of shipment; 

(b) Consolidation of shipments In order 
to comply with less than carload lot regu¬ 
lations; 


(c) Transportation from point of con¬ 
solidation to Chicago, St. Louis, or New 
Orleans through the congested transporta¬ 
tion system of the East; 

(d) Transportation of goods 2,000 miles to 
the Pacific coast with a choice of only three 
transcontinental lines to any one point on 
the west coast. 

These uncertainties Increased our transit 
time, on the average, for express from 5 to 7 
days, and for freight from 9 to 17 days. The 
Increase in time would not be so important 
if it were regular and certain. We were not 
able to plan on the receipt of goods at any 
definite time, oven after It was In the hands 
of common carriers. 

2. Just as important as uncertainties of 
delivery, were the uncertainties of manu¬ 
facturing schedules. This factor, added to 
the uncertainties of deliveries, increased the 
time between the placement of the order and 
the receipt of eastern goods from an average 
of 24 days to as much as 70 days. On the 
average, the time doubled between the place¬ 
ment of the order and the receipt of eastern 
goods. This uncertainty made it impossible 
for UB to plan as we did in the base period. 

The Pacific coast area performed a stu¬ 
pendous task of converting civilian produc¬ 
tion facilities to war production, in addition 
to Increasing its production capacity many- 
fold. We are again to face this condition. 
If civilian morale, war workers’ morale, is to 
be maintained, the workers and their fam¬ 
ilies must be supplied with essential con¬ 
sumer goods. As Pacific coast retailers, we 
feel our responsibility in the war program 
to keep a steady and adequate supply of 
goods available to workers, including the 
tens of thousands of new ones pouring on to 
the Pacific coast. 

Paced with the uncertainties of the mar¬ 
ket on the one hand, and our duty to our 
customers on the other, we will have to 
carry Inventories that arc larger in relation 
to sales than they will be in the base period. 
We respectfully say that inventories must 
continue to be larger In relation to sales than 
in the base period, if we are to fulfill our 
responsibilities to our immediate communl- 
tlc.s, and through them our rcspoiivslbility to 
the National War Production program. 

The committee referred to above, after 
thorough study, did recognize mid grant 
Pacific coast retailors an allowance of 15 
percent over the normal Inventory before 
the ImnoGitlon of penalties. 

We respectfully submit that we are en¬ 
titled to and should be granted a 16-percent 
allowance. Such an allowance will cause 
us to reduce stocks through n retarded buy¬ 
ing program, but will allow a margin which 
wc feel is not excessive in the face of the 
uncertainties of war conditions. 

Vincent D Kennedy, 
Managing Director, California Re- 
tailers Association; Chaiiman, 
National Conference of State 
Retail Associations: President, 
Western Retailers Council, 


The Communist Peace Petition—Poison 
in Sugar Coating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr, HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of you who heard the news broadcast by 
Earl Godwin Thursday night over WRC 
will recall, I am sure, the very forthright 
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and accurate comment he made with 
reference to the circulation of the so- 
called Stockholm peace petition in this 
country. However, for the Record I do 
want to include it now. He said; 

Tile Russians are manufacturing an Inter¬ 
national line of bunk, trying to fOol people 
Into signing a peace petition which is poison 
in sugar coating, because it is peace on Rus¬ 
sia’s terms which means slavery and a col¬ 
lapse of American principle. If Russia 
wanted peace It would stop the Korean inva¬ 
sion. 

Last week I received from a friend a 
copy of a petition in a somewhat similar 
form to that of the so-called Stockholm 
petition phrased in equally deceptive and 
devious language. This, however, is en¬ 
titled ‘‘Petition To Ban H-Bomta and 
A-Bomb.** It was purported to be under 
the sponsorship of the National Labor 
Conference for Peace, of Chicago. I 
asked our Legislative Reference Service 
to obtain any material they could with 
reference to this group. I have been 
given four extracts from four issues of 
theNew York Daily Worker. Upon read¬ 
ing the statement that the signatures 
were to be delivered to President Tru¬ 
man on April 12, I asked the White 
Hou^e for advice as to whether any such 
group had presented any such petition. 
I have been advised that no such peti¬ 
tion had been presented by ariyone. 

This petition is as follows: 

“The idea of achieving security through 
national armament is, at the present state 
of military technique, a disastrous Illu¬ 
sion.”—Dr. Albert Einstein. 

Petition To Ban H-Bomb and A-Bomb 
President Harry S. Truman and the CongrCsSS 
of the United Staten: 

We believe that the manufacture of the 
hydrogen bomb will not advance the cauRc of 
peace. It will only hasten the outbreak of a 
new horrible war which will destroy untold 
millions. 

Only genuine negotiations between the 
leaders of our country and the Soviet Union 
to outlaw the hydrogen and atom bombs and 
to find a basis for peace rather than cold 
war will dispel the nightmare of hydrogen- 
and atom-bomb warfare. 

We, of labor, join with leaders of church 
and civic organizations in calling upon you 
to halt the manufacture of hydrogen and 
atom bombs and to work for peace by direct 
negotiation with the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. 

We further believe that the end of the cold 
war will make possible a vast expansion of 
trade with the counlrlea of eastern Europe 
and China and will help fight back the threat 
to American men and women of war and 
growing unemployment. 

We working men and women petition you, 
Mr. President and Congressmen, to stop the 
drive toward world destruction—^before it is 
too late. 

Name —_- 

Address -_ 

City . 

Return this petition to National Labor 
Conference for Peace, Suite 005, 179 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, ill. 

The extracts from the Daily Worker 
follow: 

A petition campaign calling for UN action 
to outlaw atomic weapons, was begun here 
yesterday by the National Xiabor Conference 
for Peace. 

Samuel Curry, chairman of the confer¬ 
ence, said a million signatures will be 
sought by April 12. 


"Dean Acheson's statement abandons any 
pretense that the administration is seeking 
honest understanding for world peace." offi¬ 
cers of the conference declared. "It is a 
confession that the role of the United States 
State Department Is not that of speaking 
peace through diplomacy but war through 
propaganda and the ominous threat of the 
H-bomb.” 

“Mr. Acheson can state that power must 
bo the key to United States policy, but the 
working people will show that they want 
peace through negotiations and not through 
annihilation,” the statement of the NCLP 
continued. 

The NCLP petition calls for UN atomic 
control through International Inspection 
and the destruction of existing stockpiles. 
It urges a conference between the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union to 
settle outstanding differences, for lifting 
the trade embargo to provide Jobs, and 
defense of democratic liberties and the 
rights of minorities. (February 16, 1960, 
P. 3.) 

A million signatures for peace and jobs 
will be collected during tho next few weeks 
among the working people In this country 
as an answer to Secretary of State Dean 
Achcaon's statement that the H-bomb di¬ 
plomacy will continue. 

The drive for these signatures is being 
launched by the officers of the National 
Labor Conference for Peace. 

They will be presented to President Tru¬ 
man April 12, the anniversary of President 
Roosevelt’s death. 

The petition calls for immediate action 
through the United Nations to outlaw 
atomic weapons, control through interna¬ 
tional inspection and destroying existing 
stockpiles. 

It further colls for an Immedlote confer¬ 
ence between the United States of America 
and the U. S. S. R. to settle outstanding 
differences. 

Officers of the National Labor Conference 
for Peace are Samuel Curry, chairman: James 
Wishhart, secretary, and Frieda Schwenk- 
moyor, administrative secretary. (February 
23,‘i960, p, 4.) 

A call to all labor In Chicago went out this 
week for an all-day conference to discuss 
jobs and pence on Sunday, March 12 at Ash¬ 
land Auditorium. 

Its sponsors were some 75 leading trade 
unionists who are members of the Chicago 
Labor Conference for Peace. 

CIO, AFIi. railroad and Independent 
unionists were listed among the sponsors of 
the parley which is being organized from 
offices at 179 West Washington Street. 

James Wishhart, one of the conference 
leaders announced that the parley was open 
to all labor, '‘regardless of union aflillatlon.” 
(March 1, 1050, p. 6.) 

Labor groups across the country were re¬ 
ported here as actively pushing tho cam¬ 
paign to obtain 1,000,000 signatures on po- 
tltlona calling for the outlawing of atomic 
weapons and negotiations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union to end the cold 
war. 

Tho petition drive is sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Labor Conference for Peace founded 
here last October at a grass roots parley at¬ 
tended by over 1,300 delegates from AFL., 
CIO and independent unions. 

The signature campaign for peace will bo 
climaxed on April 12, anniversary of the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, when a dele¬ 
gation from the labor peace group will pre¬ 
sent the petitions to President Truman. 

Chicago's labor's slogan for the peace peti¬ 
tion campaign Is: Let’s stick together to pre¬ 
vent being blown apart. (March 19, 1050, 
P. 1.) 

Then I received an editorial appearing 
in the Chicago Sun-Times on July 25. 


commenting on the action taken by the 
Chicago Industrial Union Council: 

Spotlight on a Peace Fake 

The Chicago Industrial Union Council, the 
central body of the CIO’s 260,000 members 
in this city and vicinity, is so far from being 
hoodwinked by tho notorious Communist 
peace petition that it has Issued a vigorous 
warning against it. 

Trade-unionism had a good reason to react 
against the petition scheme here. Petitions 
have been circulated by a something calling 
Itself the Chicago Labor Conference for Peace. 
The name lends itself readily to an appeal 
to union members. 

Tho CIO council warns: 

"The prime objective In securing signa¬ 
tures on this phony peace petition Is an 
attempt to confuse the American people and 
weaken the morale of the workers In tho 
trade-union movement in order that Com¬ 
munist agents may better be able to perform 
their task of sabotage against our soldiers 
and our country when so instructed by the 
Soviet Union.” 

In a Resolution on Home-Grown Traitors 
adopted the other day, the council called on 
all CIO members to be on guard against the 
petitions. It condemned the big-lle tech¬ 
nique of the petition-pushers and asserted 
that "wo resent and reject the use of the 
good name of the labor movement by this 
core of Communists and Communist-minded 
agents.” 

These petitions, which unfortunately had 
been signed in good faith by many Americans 
bclore the North Korean aggression re¬ 
minded the world of Communist double¬ 
dealing, don’t mention aggression. 

They demand strict international control 
to outlaw atomic weapons. Coming from 
Communist sources, this demand sounds 
more than strange. It's the United States 
that offered a genuine control program to the 
United Nations. Only the Communists 
blocked it. 

Tho petitions urge that any notion which 
first uses atomic bomba against another be 
declared a war criminal. American leaders 
are not now planning to atom-bomb Korea. 
Put in the uncertain future, with the pos- 
Biblllty of all-out war, the atom bomb could 
come into use—and let's all realize that it 
wc*uld be used not by us for aggression but 
to help turn back aggression. 

li that happened then Russia, using the 
p"aco petitions as evidence, could tell tho 
world that the United States is a war criminul 
by the definition of many of its own citizens. 

Signers oi such petitions are helping com¬ 
munism in its drive for world conq-iesl. The 
CIO has performed a valuable, patriotic jmb- 
11 c service in putting the spotlight ou a 
fraud. 

How much peace some nations may expect 
from such petitions may be seen in the car.e 
of North Korea. Not many day.? before 
North Korean Red soldiers and tanks 
crashed southward across the thliiy-clghth 
parallel their government—a Soviet satel¬ 
lite—boasted that 6,500,000 North Koreans 
had signed Soviet-sponsored peace petitions, 
and that 17,000 local peace committees had 
been lormed. Undoubtedly the petitions 
resembled those being circulated in AmerltH. 

Peace, huh? 

I also have two articles from the Daily 
Worker of July 2, and July 7, purporting 
to report upon this group: 

(From the Dally Worker of July 2. 1960] 

Five Hundred Thousand Americans Sign 
Peace Appeal 

The peril of world atomic warfare created 
by Truman's decree of intervention in Korea 
has spurred the peace crusaders to unprec¬ 
edented efforts as they passed the half- 
milllon mark this week en route to 6,000,000 
signatures to ban the A-bomb. 
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The men, women, and teenagers on the 
Nation’s streets and In the factories circu¬ 
lating the world peace appeal report a leap 
In the fear of atomic war. ‘1 can see the 
atom hombera over the city right now," a 
New Yorker told a peace crusader as she 
signed the petition. 

The National Labor Conference for Peace 
called upon the American people to veto Tru¬ 
man’s call for intervention In order to pre¬ 
vent America and the world from being 
dragged to catastrophe by way of Korea. 

In spirit of the hysterical rnntlngs of the 
war-minded press and the cold-war pro¬ 
moters. the peace can and will be saved, the 
conference declared. It called on all alllll- 
aied groups and Individuals throughout 
America to double and redouble the work for 
peace. 

Thousands of peace collectors had immedi¬ 
ately recognized the stepped-up atom danger, 
even before the call, and were out on the 
streets before work and after to get addi¬ 
tional names. 

Ethel Davidson, of the Garment Peace 
Committee, in New York, is a good example. 
This veteran needle trades worker leads the 
peace procession in New York, and nation¬ 
ally—so far as is known—with 1,690 names. 
She began hitting on all cylinders June 19 
and reports that the Korean episode has 
awakened many to the immediate threat of 
atomic war. 

Peace crusaders report that many they 
approached the first few days since the Ko¬ 
rean episode began reflected the confusions 
spread by the press, but signed when their 
questions were answered. 

Characteristic was the response of the 
Brooklyn mother who told a Labor Confer¬ 
ence peace worker that .she would sign to¬ 
day though she had refused to sign a week 
before. ‘‘Then It seemed to me a far away 
question," she said. "But now." She said 
she has two sons of draft age, and that 
though she doesn’t understand all that hap¬ 
pened in Korea, she knows she wants no 
world war to rise from It. 

"When I read that Truman sent bombers 
to Korea, my hands began to tremble." Her 
hand was still trembling when she signed. 

Others relate similar experiences. A New 
York newspaperman hostile to this paper told 
one of our reporters. "When I first read the 
Korean reports, I got ready to get into uni¬ 
form again. Suddenly I remembered my 
son Is of draft age. And I said to myself, 
‘Whoa, there, fellow. This means him, too,’ 
And I decided that come what may this Ko¬ 
rean business can’t be allowed to degenerate 
Into world war III." 

This week saw a new crop of famous Amer¬ 
ican signatures to the world pence appeal. 
Protestant leaders are Included, men like 
Bishop Sherman L. Greene, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Birmingham; the Right 
Reverend G. Ashton Oldham, Protestant 
Episcopal bl.shop (retired), of Albany, N. Y.; 
the Reverend J. Burt Bouwman, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Council of Church¬ 
es; the Reverend J. Clyde Keegan, district 
superintendent of the Methodist Church of 
Wyoming; and Aubrey Williams, former Gov¬ 
ernment official and publisher of the South¬ 
ern Farmer. 

The war hysteria of the press cannot stifle 
the American people’s will to banish the A- 
bomb and to win peace. As the New Yorker 
said, "I can hear the atom bombers over the 
city." 

(Prom the Dally Worker of July 7,1950) 
One Hundred and Twenty-five Tiiott.sand 

IN Chicago Sion Wohlo Peace Appeal 
(By Ruby Cooper) 

Chicago, July 6.— This city has hit the 
125,000-mark In signatures for the Stocks 
holm world peace appeal, it was reported to¬ 
day by the Chicago Labor Conference for 
Peace. Hundreds of peace workers out In 


full force over the July 4 week end car¬ 
ried the petition campaign far beyond the 
original objective of 100,000 signatures by 
Independence Day. 

The Intensive effort over the holiday week 
end alone resulted In more than 50.000 sig¬ 
natures for the petitions urging outlawing 
of atom war and declaring the first govern¬ 
ment to use the atom bomb shall be branded 
a war criminal. 

Announcement of the 123,000 signatures 
emphasized that this was the amount al¬ 
ready on hand in offices of the labor-peace 
group. It was reixjrted that additional 
thousands of signatures were known to have 
been obtained but not yet turned over. 

Singled out for special commendation by 
the labor peace group were the youth work¬ 
ers and signature collectors In the great 
Negro community on the south side. 

YOUTH GETS 28,000 

The youth, spearheaded by the Labor 
Youth League, garnered and turned over 
28.000 signatures. 

Prior to President Truman’s order to in¬ 
vade Korea on June 28, they had gotten 
6,000 names. Since then their total is 28,000. 

Twelve young workers and students have 
from f>00 to 1,000 to their credit. 

One 21-year-old steel worker, for example, 
has 460 names; 375 of them are Irish-Amer¬ 
icans, mainly Catholic. 

He signed up two entire Catholic soccer 
teams. In one Chicago community. 13 cap¬ 
tains of neighborhood baseball teams signed. 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN NEGRO AREA 

The south side Negro community came 
through with 15,000 signatures, over 60 per¬ 
cent more than its objoctlvo for July 4. 

The holiday week-end saw hundreds of 
peace workers reporting to assembly points 
designated by labor unions and other or¬ 
ganizations throughout the city and then 
fanning out into the city’s benches, parks, 
streets, shops, and picnic grounds. 

Peace workers universally reported that re¬ 
sponse to the petitions has been much greater 
since the Korea lighting because of the peo¬ 
ple’s determination to .stop any development 
toward a world atomic war. 

It was learned that Chicago police had is¬ 
sued ln.structioiis to balk the petition cam¬ 
paign by intimidation and harassment of 
signature collectors. 

Despite numerous Instances of police ap¬ 
prehension, peace workers refused to be in¬ 
timidated and continued their signature col¬ 
lections unabated and at an even more de¬ 
termined tempo. 

Simultaneously, the labor peace group an¬ 
nounced that more than 1,000 Chicagoans 
were already eligible for the peace awards 
for obtaining 100 or more signatures each. 

It announced that top honors went to a 
young Negro mother of three children, Mrs. 
Molly Lucas, who has so far secured over 
1,300 signers to the peace petition. 

Industrial areas showing the way In the 
peace drive were announced as steel district 
in South Chicago and the garment district. 

Nearly 6,000 signatures were reported from 
steel workers In the vicinity of the big Car- 
neglo-Illlnois steel mill. 

Garment workers, members of the A. F. of 
L. International Ladles Garment Workers 
Union, to date reported 3,000 signatures ob¬ 
tained during lunch periods in the garment 
district. 

The next objective set by the labor peace 
group Is a total of 300,000 signatures by Au¬ 
gust 6. The full goal here Is 500,000, of which 
one-fourth is already achieved. 

It was Indicated that preparation for con¬ 
tinuation of the peace campaign at an even 
stronger puce would be mapped at a city¬ 
wide rally of trade-union stewards to be held 
July 19. Nearly 1,000 stewards are expected 
at the rally, which will plan to intensify the 
peace campaign in and around the city’s 
largest shops and mills. 


RECORD 

It was also announced that as part of the 
week-end’s petition push, more than 150,000 
leaflets issued by the labor peace group call¬ 
ing for the withdrawal of American troops 
from Korea had been distributed. 

The Illinois Communist Party said that 
large quantities of the party’s national com¬ 
mittee statement on the intervention in 
Korea had also gone out to Chicagoans over 
the holiday week end. 

Detroit, July 0.— One thousand General 
Motors workers and members of their fami¬ 
lies signed the Stockholm peace appeal In a 
few hours la.st Sunday. It was reported by the 
ponce committee of PTlnt. 

The youth peace committee in Detroit col¬ 
lected more than 1,000 signatures last Sun¬ 
day In the parks, beaches, neighborhoods. 

In Ecorse. Mich., three pelltlon-getters 
collected 21.5 signatures In 2 hours among 
steel and Ford workers around the neighbor-^ 
hood close to the Great Lakes steel mill. 

It is estimated that within 1 week some 
10,000 people have signed the Stockholm 
peace appeal In lower Michlgun. 

Finally, I have a column from the 
Daily Worker by one George Morris at¬ 
tacking the national CIO, President Tru¬ 
man, Philip Murray, William Green, and 
referring to this peace petition: 

World of Labor—The CIO Takes Notice op 
THE Peace Petitions 
(By George Morris) 

The national CIO has for some weeks tried 
to ignore the world peace appeal and the 
movement to get millions of signatures for 
It. But with the signatures drive within the 
United States progressing on the second half 
of the first million, a sizable chunk of it 
from CIO members, something had to be 
said. So Editor Allan L. Swim, of the CIO 
News thought up an editorial and It begins: 

"Nuts!” 

That just about reflects the level of the 
entire editorial In which Swim goes Into the 
usual hackneyed and stupid description of 
the Soviet Union as the cause of every dis¬ 
turbance In this world, including Korea. 

Swim either did not read the World Peace 
Appeal for which signatures are sought, or, 
not knowing how to meet It to suit his 
crowd of saber rattlers In the labor move¬ 
ment, chose to dismiss it with ‘’nuts.’’ 

The pledge which tens of thousands of 
CIO members are signing, simply says; 

"We demand the unconditional prohibition 
of the atomic weapon as a weapon of in¬ 
timidation and mass extermination of hu¬ 
man beings. We demand the institution of 
strict international control to enforce this. 
We shall consider as war criminal that gov¬ 
ernment which first employs the atomic 
weapon against any country. We call upon 
all people of good will throughout the world 
to sign this appeal." 

Can Swim point to one word or thought 
in that statement that Is objectionable to 
him or to anyone else in the CIO’s leader¬ 
ship? If they do object, they apparently 
don’t dare say so openly. Even the most 
hard-bitten supporters of the CIO’s right- 
wing don’t want war, especially an atomic 
war. 

Swim simply makes the claim that the 
peace movement favors the Soviet Union. 
He doesn’t try to explain how. He relies on 
the current war hysteria to do the convinc¬ 
ing for him. Some people are convinced that 
way, but the CIO has a high percentage of 
people who think for themselves. 

The fact Is that the number of signers 
throughout the world Is well over the 100,- 
000.000 mark. The Soviet Union is now be¬ 
ginning its drive for signatures. The leaders 
from Stalin to officials of unions or other or¬ 
ganizations have already Initiated the peti¬ 
tions with their own names. In China a 
similar drive is under way. 
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The buUc of the populations of the new 
democracies of eastern Europe signed. But 
especially significant are the many millions 
of signatures from Italy, Prance and other 
western countries. 

If Btalln and the other leaders of the So¬ 
cialist world arc not afraid of tying them¬ 
selves to the pledge along with tens of mil¬ 
lions of their peoples, why are Truman, Philip 
Murray, William Green, and others of their 
mind afraid to sign? There Isn't the slight¬ 
est partisanship In the pledge. Any country 
that first uses the atomic bomb would be 
branded the war criminal. 

Prom a reading of the American press one 
gathers that Americans arc even more fear¬ 
ful of atomic warfare than the people of the 
U. S. S. R. Only people who think there is 
a chance to win by using it first want that 
advantage left open. 

Inferentially, however, those who so stub¬ 
bornly fight the peace petition campaign, ad¬ 
mit the power in those signatures. That's 
why their papers editorialize against sign¬ 
ing. That's why they got Walter Winchcll 
to broadcast the threat the FBI will photo¬ 
graph the petitions. 

The CIO’s leaders are simply helping to 
drown out the cry for peace. They are de¬ 
livering on the bargain they struck with the 
warmakers long ago. But the members 
struck no such bargain. They are signing 
and they will also demand that their or¬ 
ganizations become a force for peace. 

Incidentally, the CIO's official cartoonist 
**Coak" Is doing his part. His cartoon In the 
July 3 issue lifts Hearst’s traditional “Yellow 
Peril” character and puts a hammer and 
sickle on his arm. He is the image of the 
beastllke cartoon character that served to 
represent Japan during World War II, He is 
now shown with a machine gun mowing 
down South Koreans. Not shown are United 
States bombers that are really scattering 
death. “Coak” apparently doesn't know that 
South Koreans look no different than the 
North Koreans. “Coak” is the same car¬ 
toonist who revived Hitler’s well-known anti- 
Semitic portrayal of a Jew and labeled him 
“expelled unions.” 

All of this evidence is a case study into 
the devious and unprincipled manner by 
which these Soviet propaganda efforts 
are being conduct,ed in this country. The 
vicious and unprincipled attacks upon 
those who sec the true nature of this 
Communist effort are transparent. It 
does seem to me we should be given, as 
Members of Congress, an early oppor¬ 
tunity to support any action recom¬ 
mended by our Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to unmask this sham and iden¬ 
tify those authors to the American peo¬ 
ple. 


Why Penalize a Reierve for Being a 
Reserve? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I read in the July 1950 
issue of the Reserve Officer Magazine 
an article by Col. Melvin J. Maas. 


USMCR, as chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Reserve Officer Asso¬ 
ciation, calling attention that there are 
procedures still “ununifled” for estab¬ 
lishing precedence of Reserve officers 
among themselves and with Regulars 
when the civilian components are mo¬ 
bilized. That article reads as follows: 

There is a wide divergence between the 
services in the matter of adjusting the posi¬ 
tion of their Reserve officers when called to 
active duty. The Army and Air Force credit 
only active duty performed in grade toward 
arriving at the relative precedence of Re¬ 
serve officers among themselves and with 
Regulars when the Reserves are mobilized 
or otherwise report for active duty. The 
Navy and the Marine Corps In general, place 
their Reserve officers on the precedence list 
according to the dates of their commissions. 

What this means is that a Reserve officer 
of the Army or Air Force, with only the usual 
2 weeks’ annual active duty, will be ordered 
to active duty very low on the list of officers 
of the same grade and date of commission 
In the Regular servlc^es, and, as to Reserve 
officers of like service in the Navy and Marino 
Corps. 

As an example: Officer A, a captain In the 
Army Reserve, whose commission is date 
July 1, 1949, has had 15 days' active train¬ 
ing duty in 1946, 1947, and 1949. He h.^s, 
therefore, performed a total of 45 days' ac¬ 
tive duty. Officer B, a captain In the Air 
Force Reserve, also commissioned a captain 
on July 1. 1946, performed 2 years’ active 
duty, and on July 1, 1948, went on inactive 
duty. Officer C, a captain in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, with the same date of com¬ 
mission as his brother Reserve officers A 
and B, performed 15 days* active duty during 
each of three Intervening years, so he, like 
A, has a total of 46 days’ active duty. 

On July 1, 1960, all tliree are mobilized. 
Let's see what happens to their relative pre¬ 
cedence. 

A takes his place in the Army behind 
the captain in the Regular Service who was 
promoted to captain 6 weeks before: That 
Is the middle of May 1950. B tal es his 
place In the Air Force behind the Regular 
who was made captain July 1, 3948. C 
on the other hand ranks with a Regular 
marine captain commissioned July 1, 1946. 

A has lost all but 6 weeks of 4 years 
on the initial list. B has lost 2 years. 
C has lo.st nothing and has kept up with 
his running mate in the Regular Marino 
Corps. (The Naval Reserve officer of com¬ 
parable rank has held his regular Navy run¬ 
ning mate like the Marine reservist.) 

A more extreme example but a typical one 
would be— 

An Air Force Reserve captain who reached 
that rank on July 1, 1946, has had 2 wcelis 
active duty each subsequent year or a total 
of 2 months. An Army Reserve captain was 
promoted to the grade on April 1, 1900, and 
Immediately reported for 90 days active duty. 
They are both mobilized on July 1, 1950. 
The Army Reserve captain Immediately takes 
precedence over the Air Force Reserve captain 
who was promoted to captain nearly 4 years 
after the Air Force Reserve officer. 

Apparently the theory of the Army and 
the Air Force Is that only active duty con¬ 
tributes to the value of a Reserve officer for 
hla wartime assignment. 

The Navy and Marine Corps on the other 
hand believe that a Reserve officer is growing 
and expanding in his general knowledge, abil¬ 
ities, and capacity for leadership. They be¬ 
lieve that a successful civilian career con¬ 
tributes to a Reserve officer's ability to quick¬ 
ly adjust himself to the new problems of 
the military which always develop in time of 
war. These problems are also new to the 
RegUlKl'B. 


Those officers of the Regular Establishment 
who insist on denying parity to Reserve of¬ 
ficers In time of war, use as their main argu¬ 
ment that a Reservist, training only part 
time cannot possibly be as competent as a 
Regular who puts in full time in the mili¬ 
tary. This is not necessarily true at all. 
The Reservist certainly is not as well trained 
as the Regular, but this Is not necessarily 
a gage of either's competence, once in a 
war. None of us contend that the Reserve 
officer is as well trained as the Regulars, 
grade for grade, but that is not the Issue. 
The test should be rather—Is the Reserve 
officer competent to perform the duties of 
his rank? If he Is not, he should not be 
continued in the Reserve at all. 

It Is up to the Regular Establishment to 
Institute and conduct training programs that 
will qualify the Reservist for his duties and 
which will also result In a constant weeding 
out of those who are found unwilling to or 
incapable of becoming competent. 

This is exactly the attitude and program 
of the Navy and Murine Corps for their Re¬ 
serves. In this policy the Naval and Marine 
Reserves concur wholeheartedly. The Navy 
does expect a Reservist to be the equal of 
his Regular running mate upon mobilization. 
They do expect the Reservist to be capable 
of perlormlng the duties to which he will be 
assigned. 

Tlicy expect to eliminate the Incompetence 
among us through the selecLlon-for-promo- 
tion system. This will produce a Reserve 
capable of immediate and complete Integra¬ 
tion with the Regular Establishment upon 
mobilization. So thoroughly does the Navy 
believe in this that tliey propose that there 
be no distinction whatever upon general 
mobilization, and then the Reserve become 
in every sense part of the Regular Navy and 
Marino Corps during the war service. To 
have such a Reserve requires that the date of 
commission of the reservist determine his 
position on the combined lineal list in peace 
and In war. 

Any other system results In a Reserve 
being from two to five or more years older 
than his contemporary of the Regular Service. 
From the highest authorities in the Navy 
came testimony after Wjorld War II that 
Reserve officers, 3 months'after mobilization, 
were indistinguishable from Regulars in the 
duties for which they were assigned. There- 
ai ter, both Regular and Reserve letirncd their 
war duties from the war Itself. 

No less an authority than Admiral Nimitz 
mnde this statement repeatedly. If this is 
true, then there Is no Justification for perma¬ 
nently penalizing the Reserve officer from 2 
to 6 years of age In grade compared to the 
Regular. The result is that a Reserve officer 
of the Army or Air Force upon reporting for 
active duty Is penalized thousands of num¬ 
bers on the precedence list which Is far, far 
more drastic than a stiff court marshal wo aid 
award as disciplinary punishment. Once 
lost, these numbers cannot be made up. 

This pcnallzea a Reserve officer for being 
In the Reserve in peacetime. A civilJnn 
commissioned during a war suffers no such 
penalty. The day he Is commissioned and 
reports for active duty determines his place 
on the lineal list. The Reserve officer who 
has contributed liberally of his time and 
effort during peace to prepare himself for 
war, may be placed with a Regular who Is 
years his Junior. 

Such a system as Is in force in the Army 
and Air Force does not assure getting the 
most competent officers into the right spot. 
A lieutenant colonel in the Air Force Rcsei ve 
who has commanded an Air National Guard 
squadron, for instance, for 6 years with the 
usual 16 days’ annual field training would 
Immediately become Junior and lose his 
command to a Regular ma or who had only 
reached the rani; of lieutenant colonel 3 
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months before and had never had command 
of a squadron. Who will say that the Reg¬ 
ular under such circumstances, 6 years 
younger and with little If any squadron 
command experience, Is better qualified to 
command the squadron than the Reserve 
who has had 6 years experience and train¬ 
ing in actual command. Yet that Is what 
the Air Force says. The Army likewise con¬ 
tends that a Regular lieutenant colonel who 
had just made colonel a few months before 
is more competent than a Reserve or Na¬ 
tional Guard colonel who has been com¬ 
manding a regiment for 7 or 8 years. I 
don’t believe it; and furthermore the record 
doesn’t warrant the conclusion reached by 
the Army and the Air Force. 

The “only active service’* theory of the 
Army and Air Force as applied to reserves 
Is narrow and unrealistic for at least two 
apparent reasons. First, a comparatively 
small amount of a Regular’s service is spent 
In strictly field military duties or with troops. 
Aciually taken all In all much of an officer's 
career In peacetime Is spent in administra¬ 
tive and similar duties. Secondly, there is 
so much that Is fundamentally the same In 
civilian experience and the military service 
in time of pence that both the Regular and 
Reserve come out at any given time with 
pretty much the same basic mental equip¬ 
ment. Accordingly there Is no Justification 
for the vast gap created between the two 
ns results from the present Army and Air 
Force system. 

Of course, the regular service provides more 
valuable training for war than that provided 
In the reserve, but we don’t maintain the 
military for the prestige or personal aggran¬ 
dizement of the Individual, whether he Is 
n Regular or a Reserve. The Regular's com¬ 
pensation Is a paid career. I’he Reserve, on 
the other hand, contributes his time from 
his career and family life In order to pre¬ 
pare himself for war. The drill pay that a 
portion of the Reserves receive don’t con- 
fetllute even a semicareer compensation. It 
seldom covers the actual expenses of a Re¬ 
serve for participating In the program. 

Thc.se factors should not enter into the 
question of an ofticer’s place on the lineal 
list. The governing factor should be the 
officer's value to the over-all war effort. We 
think that this being true, there should bo 
no penalty Imposed upon a Reserve officer 
by reason of his being a Reserve officer and 
that the precedence of all officers should be 
determined by the date shown on the com¬ 
mission. 

Mr. Speaker, to bring this subject to 
the attention of the Members and in an 
effort to bring about uniform treatment 
In these procedures and to attempt to 
close the vast gap created by the system 
of the Army and Air Force on the one 
hand of crediting only active duty per¬ 
formed in gmde toward arriving at the 
relative precedence of Reserve officers 
among themselves and with Regulars 
when the Reserves are mobilized or enter 
active duty, and of the system of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps on the other 
hand of placing their Reserve officers 
on the precedence list according to the 
dates of their commission, I did on Au¬ 
gust 8, 1950, introduce H. H. 9371, a bill 
to amend the National Defense Act to 
achieve relative rank of ofiBcers of the 
United States Army and United States 
Air Force when in active service, by 
amending paragraph 8 of section 127 
(a) of the National Defense Act of 1916, 
as amended. 


Amazing Sophistry of Certain Coat Per 
Acre Arsfumenti Oppoiing Central Ari« 
zona Project 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, many 
are the arguments put forth by the op¬ 
ponents of the central Arizona project, 
some of which are fantastically illogical 
and amazingly fallacious. These argu¬ 
ments may sound impressive, but they 
will not bear analysis or close inspection. 
One of the worst of them I wish to com¬ 
ment upon here, such as their cost-per- 
acre figures. 

In trying to thwart the legislation and 
kill the project, opponents have tried to 
bolster their claim that the project is 
“fantastically infeasible" by declaring 
that the cost per acre is outlandish and 
unreasonable. While It is not uncom¬ 
mon for good reclamation projects to 
average from two to four hundred dol¬ 
lars per acre construction costs, certain 
opponents of this project in central Ari¬ 
zona declare with a straight face that 
the cost will range upward of $1,600 
per acre, some say $1,800 per acre, and 
a few place it between two and three 
thousand dollars per acre. One of these 
California lobbying mathematicians, in¬ 
fluenced in part perhaps by the change 
in climate from California to Washing¬ 
ton, has solemnly stated that the cost of 
this project will average more than 
$14,000 per acre. 

Any one of these costs per acre fig¬ 
ures would be amazing enough even if 
the California lobbyists left oil the other 
half of this story, which is that the Ari¬ 
zona farmers would not repay any of this 
cost but that it would be a raid on the 
United States Treasury to benefit a 
handful of Arizona farmers at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayers of the Nation. 
Eo California opponents say. Whenever 
they have time and space, they put in 
the whole ridiculous story. I am not 
joking, all of these arguments have been 
put forth with the evident expectation— 
or hope at least—that such will be be¬ 
lieved by Congress and the American 
people in opposition to the legislation 
which is embodied in S. 75 now before 
Congress. 

Before I forget It I must say that it 
takes a rather high-priced lobbyist to 
make these calculations. Such a one 
must have several varieties of arithme¬ 
tic besides the brand taught in schools 
to arrive at such astronomical figures but 
even so, the opponents, not content with 
doing their own calculations, a few weeks 
ago asked the Secretary of the Interior 
to figure the cost per acre on the Central 
Arizona project. This was the second 
of a certain list of 17 questions which 
was put to the Secretary of the Interior 
with a view of obtaining information 
about the bill. 


It is interesting to note that when 
that question was touched upon the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior replied: 

The central Arizona project has been de¬ 
signed to meet this threat of devastating 
drought to the area’s economy through the 
provision of a supplemental water supply. 

• • • It is clear that the values which 

will accrue to such beneficiaries as these 
and, beyond them, to still others far out¬ 
side of the coniines of the State of Arizona 
cannot properly be reduced to a cost-per- 
acre figure and that it would, therefore, be 
inappropriate for us to attempt to relate the 
irrigation allocation of the project to an 
acreage figure. 

This was merely a polite way of saying 
that cost-per-acre was not the proper 
way of computing this cost. I want to 
add that cost-per-acre in this case is a 
phony method of calculation, and I will 
also give a few illustrations of the ab¬ 
surdity of it. If the public can be fooled 
by the opponents of any good work on a 
cost-per-acre basis perhaps this method 
is as good as any to fool them. But does 
it fool anybody? 

Let us suppose that there were indi¬ 
viduals in Washington who objected to 
spending any money to erect a monu¬ 
ment to George Washington, such as 
the 555-foot obelisk which stands near 
the Potomac. Let us assume that the 
Washington Monument cost a half mil¬ 
lion dollars, and that the promoters who 
planned it estimated the cost to be a 
half million dollars. The drawings of 
the foundation indicate that it is square 
and of such dimensions that 14 such 
squares will exactly cover 1 acre of 
ground. Now everybody knows that the 
ground down near the Potomac was not 
worth very much per acre in that early 
day. Could not the opponents say. with 
some show of superficial logic, How silly 
to build something on one-fourteenth of 
an acre that will cost $500,000, making 
the cost per acre the fantastic price of 
$7,000,000 per acre. What would any 
reasonable person think of that sort of 
argument against building the V/ashing- 
ton Monument? 

Let us try another illustration: Up on 
the New England coast at the mouth of 
Boston Harbor on a rocky piece of land 
stands a lighthouse, circular in form at 
the base, and It cost $300,000. The in- 
iDrcsting thing is that that circular foun¬ 
dation covers only one-sixtieth of an 
acre. In that case the opponents of such 
a project could use California methods of 
bookkeeping to figure that the per acre 
cost for this li.ghthouse was $18,000,000 
for an acre on that rocky area on a “stern 
and rock-bound coast,” The method of 
computing cost in relation to benefits 
just illustrated are disgusting and insult¬ 
ing to intelligence, but no more so tlian 
some of the per acre cost attributed by 
Californians to the central Arizona 
project. 

Someone may say, “You have been 
talking about a different class of projects 
of needed public works where the benefit 
is a public benefit and not a private ben¬ 
efit.” Yes; I do recognize that, but I can 
give other illustrations. In the days of 
the great depression the Government 
furnished money to certain railroad com- 
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panics and to certain banks and business 
concerns owned by private enterprise. 
Take any one of the railroads receiving 
financial aid. It has so many miles of 
right-of-way, perhaps running through 
several States. It would be an easy mat¬ 
ter to compute the number of acres ac¬ 
tually covered by the tracks, but would 
any opponent think of condemning the 
financial aid to such a railroad company 
by figuring it on a per acre cost basis by 
dividing the millions of dollars furnished 
by the number of acres covered by the 
tracks? That would be ridiculous. 

Again, suppose the Government fur¬ 
nished money to a great banking insti¬ 
tution to save it from closing its doors, 
say $50,000,000. Shall we divide the 
$50,000,000 furnished the bank by the 
half-acre plot on which the bank build¬ 
ing stands and thus condemn Govern¬ 
ment aid to private banking business on 
a cost-per-acre basis because^it figured 
out to be a $100,000,000 per acre? Such 
would be getting pretty close to the ex¬ 
treme of absurdity. However, that Is no 
more absurd than the figuring of a $50,- 
000-a-ycar lobbyist from California who 
figured out that the Central Arizona 
Project would cost more than $14,000 per 
acre. 

Well, if this is not the correct way of 
figuring costs on the central Arizona 
project, what is the correct way? I 
would say one correct way is the same 
in principle as used by the Government 
when $50,000,000 was advanced to the 
banking institution above mentioned. 
Why did the Government lend $50,000.- 
000 to this bank, which by the way is a 
private institution operated for profit? 
Unquestionably, the Government felt 
that the bank must not fail, for it had a 
public duty to perform and the public 
generally, as well as the owners, would 
be hurt through its destruction. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the Government felt that the 
money advanced would save the institu¬ 
tion; and would be repaid probably with 
interest; and the whole community 
would be financially better off because 
of the transaction. If an economic in¬ 
stitution was saved in that manner and 
continued to create wealth and serve the 
community and furnish tax revenues for 
the public treasury it would not be a 
foolLsh thing for the Government to ad¬ 
vance $50,000,000 in such a case. The 
only foolish thing would be to oppose the 
project on the basis that the cost seemed 
to be a $100,000,000 cost-per-acre. 

Having shown the absurdity of the 
tricky and deceptive cost-per-acre 
propaganda of the Californians, it may 
logically be asked how should the cost 
and repayment of the central Arizona 
project as now represented in S. 75 
amended, be properly and appropriately 
computed? Competent authorities have 
done so and declare that it will repay 
its reimbursable costs, that is 98 per¬ 
cent of its total construction cost, under 
existing reclamation law, within a pe¬ 
riod of 73 years. It is a Federal invest¬ 
ment and those responsible for Federal 
property ought to ask, What will be the 
cost of this project and how will the 
reimbursable costs be repaid? To an¬ 
swer those questions we must ask, What 


are the probable benefits and the com¬ 
puted revenue to be derived from the 
project annually when in operation? 

The project will have two main 
sources of income: First, revenue from 
the sale of commercial power, and sec¬ 
ond, revenue from the sale of water for 
irrigation purposes and municipal uses. 
So long as this remarkable land is occu¬ 
pied by Americans there will be an un¬ 
questionable demand both for power and 
water and there are any number of reli¬ 
able contractors willing to bid, and more 
than willing to enter into long-term 
contracts to purchase both at or above 
the computed prices. Reliable engi¬ 
neers have computed that the sale of 
power and water on reasonable terms 
will bring in enough revenue to operate 
the project, maintain it, keep it in func¬ 
tioning order and repay the reimburs¬ 
able costs to the Government in 73 
years. It Is as significant an invest¬ 
ment in the middle of the twentieth 
century as Jefferson made in Louisiana 
in the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. That is the thing about which 
statesmen need to be informed. 

To those who are honestly concerned 
that this project would enhance the 
value of some land now held in large 
private ownership, I will repeat that no 
ownership in excess of 160 acres can 
participate in the benefits under Recla¬ 
mation law and this development would 
be under Reclamation law. Most of 
the area is in private ownership of small 
holdings. It would certainly please me 
to have many, many more home units— 
family sized farms—of small acreage 
even not to exceed 40 acres each. I 
have always favored such small irri¬ 
gated farms for veteran.s. These are 
details, however, which Congress will di¬ 
rect the Bureau of Reclamation to work 
out to the gieatest good and maximum 
benefit in the public interest. 


Address of Hon. Paul H. Griffith, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense 
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Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing remarks by Paul H. Griffith, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Defense, before the 
American Legion Convention, Depart¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Wednesday, August 9, 1050: 

Fellow Legionnaires, It always has been a 
great pleasure to me to come bacX home, 
particularly at the time ot the Department 
Convention of the American Legion. For 
the past month no one in the Department 
of Defense has been making any speeches. 
This IB my first talk since the Korean in¬ 
vasion. In tact, it is the first talk which 
has been made by any high offlclal of the 
Department. X am glad to have the oppor¬ 


tunity of breaking this silence In my own 
State before you who have done so much for 
me In giving me prominence in the Legion. 

I have a natural pride In your achieve¬ 
ments. I have the comfortable feeling of 
genuine comradeship In your company. I 
have great faith In the soundness of your 
thinking—the kind of thinking which leads 
to sane and decisive action. 

Today, more than ever before. I am grate¬ 
ful for the privilege of addressing this con¬ 
vention of my comrades of two World Wars. 
It provides me with an opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss fast-moving world events with men 
whose understanding of such events has been 
enlarged and quickened by personal experi¬ 
ence in uniform. 

These events, particularly those relating 
to our military operations in Korea, must 
be calmly and sanely appraised by all of us. 
Only then will we respond with the eanc and 
decisive action demanded of us by the trend 
of those events. The grave nature of these 
events make it appropriate that they be dis¬ 
cussed at this memorial ceremony. 

Right now these events add up to a situa¬ 
tion confronting our country which above 
all else demands unity-—unity ot thought, 
unity of action, unity which will multiply 
our strength. 

I am certain, Indeed, that unity and faith 
In our Government, so greatly needed In 
time of stress, will be forthcoming from the 
vast bulk of men and women who have served 
their country under arms. I feci certain 
that you who once wore the uniform, will 
rally to the support of the President's pro¬ 
gram for ending the present, and preventing 
future acts of armed nggrcsslon. lam sure 
that you can be counted upon to inspire the 
support and confidence of the thousands 
with whom you associate In your normal 
walks of life. Uniortunatcly. in times like 
this, It Is too often true that fast-raoving 
events of far-reaching Importance leave a 
wake of confused thinking—a faulty under¬ 
standing of the situation. This leads often 
to actions which are unwise, if not actually 
detrimental. 

In such an atmosphere, many are prone 
to forget that strength lies in unity; that 
calm Judgment must not be overthrown by 
hysteria; and that tried policies must not 
bo Junked for fantastic schemes born of 
piiiilc. They forget that faith must he main¬ 
tained end all-out support given to con¬ 
stituted leaderabip. 

Disunity, hysterical action, lack of confi¬ 
dence in our Government, panic, are among 
the conditions and stales of mind Commu¬ 
nist propagandists have fruiUet'Riy attempted 
to establish In this country f .r the past quar¬ 
ter of n century. I want to worn with all 
the emphasis at my command tiiat we should 
guard against creating, ourselves, the very 
conditions and states of mind the Commu¬ 
nists BO long have vainly tried to produce 
by subversive propaganda. 

I would like to give you a detailed con¬ 
sideration of recent events, weigh their sig¬ 
nificance. appraise what we have done about 
them, and take a look ahead at what we 
are preparing to do. 

We all know that Communist forces, with¬ 
out warning, launched an unprovoked attack 
June 24. our time—It was June 25 in Ko¬ 
rea—on South Korean Government forces, 
armed only to prevent border raids and pre¬ 
serve Internal security. On June 25 the Se¬ 
curity Council of the United Nations met 
in an emergency session. The Council held 
that this attack was a brazen breach of the 
peace. It called upon the North Korean 
forces to withdraw to the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel. Now, to borrow the words of our Com¬ 
mander In Chief—I quote from his state- 
ment of June 27—^"Thls they have not done, 
but on the contrary have pressed the attack. 
The Security Council called upon all mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations to render every 
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asslatance to the United Nations In the ex¬ 
ecution of this resolution. In those circum¬ 
stances, I have ordered United States air 
and sea forces to give the Korean Govcrn- 
ment troops cover and support/' 

The United States subsequently decided 
to employ ground forces as well as naval and 
air forces, In assisting the United Nations In 
the execution of Its resolution. All actions 
taken by the United States In Korea have 
conformed with the recommendations or re¬ 
quests of the United Nations. 

All of which makes it plain that our mili¬ 
tary operations In Korea are. as the President 
frequently has pointed out, police action 
undertaken to fulfill our obligation as a 
member of the United Nations. 

I want to enter into a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this military operation In Korea 
a little later. First, however, I want to talk 
about the broader aspects of our effort to 
repel the Invaders of a free nation. 

One aspect of groat importance l.s the fact 
that our action In Korea has clearly demon¬ 
strated the absolute soundness of virtually 
all the major concepts upon which our mili¬ 
tary policy has been based since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Department of Defense. 
This Is true despite a great amount of foggy 
thinking and loose talking in evidence since 
Bouth Korea was attacked. 

These concepts, briefly stated, are: 

That wo must maintain an armed force 
In a high slate ot readiness, prepared to 
heap dreadful retaliation on any enemy 
which might attack us 

That we must maintain an armed force 
capable of quick expansion in time of emer¬ 
gency. 

Tliat we must get the greatest amount of 
defense for every dollar spent. 

I hat unlflcallon Is a necessary means for 
achieving these ends. 

It is of utmost Importance that the publ Ic 
be glvun a full understanding that these 
major concepts have been proved sound by 
the effalr In Korea. Such an understanding 
must be the basis of confidence in what we 
have done to defend this country and In the 
further steps we propose to take. And It Is 
this culm, studied confidence that will give 
I'T the unity we must have. 

As to the state of readiness of our forces, 
lot me offer the testimony of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, commander of the United Na¬ 
tions forces In Korea. I quote from his me.s- 
suge ol July 20 to our Commander In Chief: 

“I do not believe that history records a 
comparable operation which excelled the 
speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Par East Air Force, and the Sev¬ 
enth Fleet have been deployed to a distant 
land for Immediate commitment to major 
operations. It merits the highest commen¬ 
dation for the commanders, staffs, and units 
concerned and attests to their superior 
training and high state of readiness to meet 
any eventunlliy. This finds added emphasis 
In the fact that the Far East command, un¬ 
til the President’s great pronouncement to 
support the epochal action of the United 
Nations, had no .slightpst responsibility for 
the defense of the free Republic of Korea. 
With the President’s decision It assumed a 
completely x\ow and added mission.” 

If any further evidence of our state of 
readiness is needed, we have It irom Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. I quote from his re¬ 
port to the President after visiting the front: 

”Our fur easti'rn forces were organized and 
equipped primarily to perform peaceful oc¬ 
cupation dutle.^ in Japan. However, under 
General MacArthur’s magnificent leadership, 
they have qulcJtly adapted themselves to 
meet the deliberately planned attack of the 
North Korean Communist forces, which are 
well-equipped, well-led, and battle-trained, 
and which have at times outnumbered our 
troops by ns much as 20 to 1.” 

It Is true, of course, that nothing about 
the Korean Incident has made It nccessaiy 


for us to demonstrate our state of readiness 
to deliver a paralyzing retaliatory blow at 
any who attack this country. It should bo 
strongly emphasized, however, that there is 
nothing about the Korean affair that sug- 
geG(.s we cannot deliver such a blow. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the public to overlook one of the essen¬ 
tials of the Korean situation. It is simply 
this: We have not been attacked by anyone. 
Technically we are not at war with anyone. 
Regardless of what may happen In the fu¬ 
ture, we still are engaged in a police action 
undertaken by troops without prior respon¬ 
sibility for the defense of the Korean Re¬ 
public, at the urgent call of the Uniied 
Nntiom. 

Under such circumstances, it was readily 
apparent to military leaders that our first 
tioops available to an.swer this cull would bo 
confronted with one of the most difficult of 
military operations—lighting a delaying 
nctloii. 

It is my Information from military ex¬ 
perts that the manner In which we have 
fought this delaying action wa.s superb. In 
his report to the President, General Collins 
dcr-crlbed this ucLioii of our troops In Korea 
as ”a splendid tribute to the ability of our 
Armed Forces to convert quickly from the 
peaceful duties of occupation to the grim 
duties of war.” 

The highly skillful fashion In which our 
garrison troops, with no prior responsibility 
for the defense of the Republic of Korea, were 
able to fight this delaying action, must be 
regarded as further tribute to their high 
state of readiness. It Is fortunate that we 
had troojjs at not too great a distance Irom 
the Korean outbreak. But it must bo re¬ 
membered that whether we had maintained 
JO or a hundred trained divisions hi the 
United States, our first units would have 
faced the .same nfces.slty of flf'htlng a delay¬ 
ing notion until reinforcements could arrive. 
We are wlthou.. assuranoe, too, that main¬ 
tenance of 100 divisions in continental United 
States would have deterred the Invasion of 
Korea, 

It might be well to ob.scrve at this point 
that stretching diagonally across Asia and 
Europe for thousands on thousands of miles 
Is a Communl.st borderland. Along it in¬ 
spired acts of armed aggression already have 
transpired or might be expected at any time 
the Communlrt-s choo.se. These never can 
he crushed quickly by any luition. No na¬ 
tion could maintain a military ostublish- 
incnt strong enough and widely enough dis¬ 
persed. 

Now let us turn to another significant 
aspect of the Korean situation. It was de¬ 
scribed by the Pre.sident in his statement 
of June 27, He said, and now 1 quote, ‘‘The 
attack upon Korea made it plum beyond 
all doubt that coinmunlem has passed be¬ 
yond the use of subversion to conquer In¬ 
dependent nations and will now use armed 
Invasion and war.” 

In making it plain beyond n doubt that 
they are prepared to u.se armed force to 
subject free nations, the Communists have 
resolved a perplexing dilemma; It is a di¬ 
lemma which has confronted the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense since its creation; It has 
confronted the Congress which Is constitu¬ 
tionally responsible lor the defense of the 
country, the Commander In Chief, and all 
the jieople of the United States. 

That dilemma has been, to state it briefly, 
how much weight should be given to purely 
military considerations In detense prepared¬ 
ness and how much should be given to eco¬ 
nomic considerations; or as It was expressed 
by Chairman George Mahon Is supporting 
the House Appropriation Committee’s rec¬ 
ommended military budget for 1960—and I 
quote: “If war comes soon we are appro¬ 
priating too little. If we have miscalcu¬ 
lated the dangers. If the threat of war is just 
a deceptive mirage on the horizon, we are 
appropriating too much. • • • “ 


By armed aggression, the Communists 
have resolved the dilemma In favor of mili¬ 
tary considerations. In view of the actual 
fighting taking place In Korea, economic 
considerations have been largely outweighed. 
As a result, the President has asked for a 
supplemental appropriation of $10,487,000,- 
000 for the Immediate expansion of our 
Military Establishment. 

This expansion is Intended not only to 
Insure a favorable outcome of the Korean 
operation but as preparation for possible 
further attacks which the Invasion of the 
Korean Republic indicates may be expected. 
The President’s intention to increase our 
military strength with considerable rapidity 
must be regarded as the speeding up of a 
military policy of strength building which 
has long been In process. 

In fiscal 1947, only 6 cents out of every 
military budget dollar could be spent for 
tanks, ships, aircraft, weapons, ammunition, 
and other heavy items. This was due to 
the burden ol liquidation costs of World 
War II and to heavy overhead. It Is worth 
noting that we were able to use 19.5 cents 
on the cfollar for hardware in the fiscal year 
that ended on June of this year. In part at 
least because of a reduction In overhead. 
About 59 cents out of every dollar asked by 
the President in the supplemental appropri¬ 
ation will go for this vital hardware. 

The appropriation also will provide for a 
total of 2,100,000 In our Army. Navy, and 
Air Puree. In this expansion, the Marines 
will be increased 90 percent. This money 
Will provide for the colling up of a number 
of Reservists and the mobilization of needed 
National Guard units. Incidentally, I know 
you share my pride in the fact that our own 
Twenty-eighth Division is among the first 
called. 

As I said a while ago, one of the major 
concepts about which our military policy 
has been integrated was the need for de¬ 
veloping an armed force which would bo 
readily and quickly expandable in time of 
emergency. The proof of our success in 
this port of our preparedness efforts muy 
be found in the ease with which we have 
been—for nmnv days now—absorbing new 
men, individually, and civilian components 
us units into our forces, and the advanced 
state of preparedness for procuring ndcll- 
lloiml tanks, aircraft, and other “liardwaro” 
needed lor our expansion. 

It is safe to say that few Americans, if 
any, doubt the necessity of military expaii- 
sluu at an accelerated rate, regardless of 
co.st. However. It should be a source of 
pleasure to the taxpayer that the cost In 
dollars will not be so great as would be the 
case If we had not, in months past, learned 
to get the greatest amount of defense for 
every dollar spent. Indeed, If this emergency 
had arisen not too long ago, many of the dol¬ 
lars which now can be spent for planes and 
tanks and guns and ships would have gone 
into useless overhead. This situation is not 
accidental. It was brought about by the 
earnest work of Secretary of Defense John¬ 
son. 

Incidentally, I am proud to be associated 
at this critical time with our great Secretory 
of Defense. My first real association with 
him was in the American Legion, when ho 
was national commander and 1 was com¬ 
mander of this great department. I have 
been associated with him in many capacities 
since that time and I want you to know that 
he is the most sincere, honest, and capable 
executive that can b© found any place In the 
world. His plan from the very beginning of 
his administration has been to assure peace 
through strength and he has endeavored to 
build that strength within the capability of 
the American economy. Ho still believes 
that even In this time of crisis we should 
not tolerate waste and extravagance. Re¬ 
cently in his appearance before the Congress 
he expressed this Idea—and I quote—“this 
determination to get the maximum return 
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on the defense dollar will continue to govern 
our activities.” 

It is probable that every delegate here has 
heard me one time or another advocate the 
virtues of unification of the Armed Forces. 
That advocacy no longer is necessary. Unl- 
flcatlon beyond any previous experience flow¬ 
ered In the Armed Forces with the Invasion 
of Korea. 

The action of our land, naval, and air 
forces under General MacArthur is one ex¬ 
ample of It. The Prebldent's recommenda¬ 
tions to the Congress had the complete sup¬ 
port and concurrence of all civilian and 
military leaders in the Defense Department. 
The benefit of unification in au emergency 
has been further exemplified by the quick 
decisions which have been possible in re¬ 
cent weeks to coordinate the combat efforts 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

I’m sure It Is apparent that our military 
policy has been developed around sound 
concepts; that our Military Establishment 
has been organized to provide a sound mobi¬ 
lization base In case of war. 

Those who recognize these facts should 
be free from any apprehension that we are 
stepping off Into a new world, along un¬ 
charted paths. They will receive more read¬ 
ily a suggestion that I want to make. Thnt 
suggestion is that the citizens of the United 
States become, like the Armed Forces, uni¬ 
fied in their determination to support the 
President’s latest program for defense. It 
actually is our greatest bid to maintain the 
peace. 


We Can’t Buy Friendship With Dollars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
since the end of the last war in 1945, the 
American taxpayer has watched his 
hard earned dollars roll around the world 
in a global spending program which he 
was told would endear the American Na¬ 
tion to the peoples of the world, and 
would result in an understanding by 
citizens of recipient nations ol the bene¬ 
fits of our democratic form of govern¬ 
ment and their lasting friendship for our 
people. 

Today Americans are wondering just 
what has been achieved through this 
program. Do the people of foreign coun¬ 
tries receiving American aid know that 
American dollars are buying construc¬ 
tion projects and other improvements 
for their benefit? 

The following article by Gault Mac- 
Go wan would indicate that ERP is fall¬ 
ing short of the mark In demonstrating 
the advantages of American democracy 
to the citizens of European countries re- 
ceiving our financial aid for reconstruc¬ 
tion and this is a situation which should 
receive attention now; 

AtrsTRXAN Tyrol, August 8. —^We’re nuts. 
We are pouring millions of dollars of United 
States aid into Europe without impressing 
the natives. 

A big road sign here announces one Al¬ 
pine road project being carried out through 
the BRP—but none of the locals could even 
guess what the letters stood for. 


”ERP?” said an old man, shaking his head. 
•Tt must be the name of the contractors.” 

I gave a bright-looking boy a bar of candy. 
He accepted it gratefully. 

”We haven’t seen much candy since the 
United States Army went through," ho ex¬ 
plained. "It’s too expensive. The last piece 
I had was for my first communion. You are 
from America?" 

"How do you know?" 

"1 know the number plates of all the au¬ 
tomobiles that come through the Austrian 
Alps." 

"Then perhaps you can tell me what ERP 
means on that sign?" 

"I’m not sure—I think it’s the name of a 
patent road-making process. I watch them 
working sometimes. They are making 15 
kUometers (9 mUes) of new road. It will 
straighten out a big loop In the rood to Inns¬ 
bruck and the Brenner Pass." 

I decided to enlighten him, and a knot 
of other children who had cast themselves 
In the role of sidewalk superintendents. Bnt 
when I had finished, they still seemed more 
impressed by the candy bars. 

“If it means what you say/' a bespectacled 
girl remarked, "it should be EWP—Europal- 
Bche wiederaufbau program. Reconstruction 
Is not an Austrian word." 

The childish wisdom left me silent. These 
arc the boys and girls of the next generation 
among whom we are supposed to be peddling 
democracy. 

All the top brass speaks about educating 
the children—GYA projects, exchange-stu¬ 
dent programs, more millions of dollars for 
lt~-and they don’t know what ERP means. 

European politicians who get the spending 
of the money know what ERP means, all 
right. It’s easy money to keep them In oIBco. 
They have the spending of it, and they get 
the credit for it. Why should they pass the 
word along that It’s United States taxpayers 
money? 

The Leave-To-Priat and Franking Privi¬ 
leges: Their Use and Abuse 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, various 
acts of Congress allow Representatives 
and Senators to send free through the 
mails under their individual franks the 
Congressional Record or any part 
thereof, or speeches or reports contained 
therein, under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may pre.scribo. 
They may also send and receive free 
through the mail all public documents 
printed by order of Congress, until the 
30th day of June following the expira¬ 
tion of their terms of office. They may 
also send postage free any mail matter 
to any Government official, and to any 
person correspondence not exceeding 
four ounces in weight, upon official or 
departmental business—House Rules and 
Manual, section 984. 

Any speech made in Congress appears 
as a matter of course in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, Under the leave-to- 
prlnt privilege, customarily granted by 
the House, Members receive unanimous 
consent to extend their own remarks in 
the Record. Matter inserted in the 


Record under leave to print, if in con¬ 
tinuation of remarks actually delivered 
on the floor, appears in connection with 
the speech in the body of the Record. 
It is also customary, on account of its 
large membership and limited time, for 
the House at times to grant unanimous 
consent to Members to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record speeches not ac¬ 
tually delivered on the floor. Extension 
of remarks under the 1-mlnute rule, if 
within 300 words, are printed in the 
body of the Record; if in excess of 300 
words, in the Appendix. It is also cus¬ 
tomary to grant leave to Insert in the 
Appendix of the Record newspaper or 
magazine articles, editorials, letters, or 
other matter not germane to the pro¬ 
ceedings on the floor. No extraneous 
matter covering more than two pages 
of the Record can be inserted under 
leave to print unless accompanied by an 
estimate in writing from the Public 
Printer of the cost of printing which 
was obtained by the Member at the time 
leave was secured. 

The right to extend remarks In the 
Congressional Record Is a valuable 
privilege. In a large legislative body 
where time is necessarily at a premium, 
it affords Members an opportunity to 
explain their attitude on pending ques¬ 
tions and so give constituents a basis 
on which to approve or disapprove their 
actions. At the same time it apprizes 
colleagues and the country at large ns 
to local sentiment the Member is elected 
to represent. 

The extent to which the ‘‘leave to 
print'' practice has grown is seen in 
the expanding size of the Appendix of 
the Record. Matter inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix during the first ses.sion of the 
Eighty-first Congress occupies five huge 
volumes and consumes 6,800 pages. At 
the current printing cost of $82 a page, 
the extensions and insertions of a single 
session thus cost the taxpayers $557,600. 

The Quality of the material that ap- 
pr^ars in the Appendix of the Record is 
very mixed. Some of it has educational 
value and general interest. Much of it 
consists of local editorial opinion, letters 
from constituents and campaign docu¬ 
ments of no lasting value oi general in¬ 
terest. But whatever its w'orth, the 
Public Printer is required upon order 
of any Member to print and deliver to 
him extracts from the Congressional 
Record in such quantities as the Mem¬ 
ber may desire, at his expense, in 
franked envelopes ready for mailing. 

During the fiscal year 1949 Members 
of Congress mailed free under the 
franking privilege 19,299,608 pieces 
weighing 2,243 tons in all, which cost 
the Post Office Department $1,031,823 
to handle and distribute and which, at 
the usual postage rates, would have 
yielded to the Government a revenue of 
$1,027,692. However, the cost of han¬ 
dling franked congressional mail is less 
than 1 percent of total postal expendi¬ 
tures and of the postal deficit. 

Each Senator may have 100 copies of 
the daily Congressional Record, and 
each Representative may have 68 copies, 
which they may send postage free to 
constituents or others. 
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A survey of past practice indicates 
that the saving of postage permitted by 
the franking privilege has been a great 
temptation to Members of both Houses 
to advance their own personal interests 
at public expense. Both the “leave to 
print’' privilege and the franking privi¬ 
lege have at times been abused. Many 
instances of such abuses have been 
chronicled in the annals of Congress 
during the past century. For examples 
of abuse of the “leave to print’' privi¬ 
lege, see V Hind’s Precedents, 6990-7017. 

USE FOK CAMPAIGN PURPOSES 

Perhaps the most frequent and famil¬ 
iar use of the “leave to print” privilege 
L found in the insertion of personal 
campaign material in the Appendix of 
of the Record. 

Nomination by direct primary elections has 
converted the franking prlvilogo into a 
vehicle of purely political service— 

Writes Haynes in his history of the 
United States Senate. 

For a Senator or Representative who has 
qualms as to the propriety or doubts ns to 
the legality of sending directly under hla 
frank a purely electioneering appeal to hla 
constituents under guise of "offlclnl busi¬ 
ness.’* this remains as the most available 
and least personally expensive form of elec¬ 
tioneering. All that Is necessary is to go 
thr'^ugh the perfunctory performance of re¬ 
questing permission to “extend his remarks.” 
Then Into the Appendix ol the Record, with 
no limitation upon Its length or its purely 
personal and private advantage, goes his bid 
for votes. When once it has found a place 
In that “catch-all,” no question is raised as 
to Its frankabillty (pp. 901-902). 

Use of the Appendix of the Record for 
personal political campaign purposes 
and to save personal expense has be¬ 
come commonplace in recent years. 
Hundreds of thousands of “extension of 
remarks” are sometimes printed at the 
Member’s expense and franked free 
throughout his district or Slate. 

Such use of the franking privilege is 
defended by some Congressmen as 
“primarily for the benefit of our citi¬ 
zens,” as a proper means of reporting 
to the folks back home concerning “hap¬ 
penings in Washington” and the Mem¬ 
ber’s activities and voting record, and 
as a legitimate way of informing the 
people about the conduct of public af¬ 
fairs. Other Congressmen regard the 
insertion of “an enormous amount of 
useless stuff and personal political ad¬ 
vertising” In the Congressional Record, 
at a cost of $82 a page, as a costly and 
serious abuse of the “leave to print” 
privilege, and its distribution under the 
franking privilege as a substantial bur¬ 
den on the Post OiSce Department. 

There Is also Involved a moral cost— 

Observes Haynes— 

In the Government’s allowing Itself to be 
made a party to the shabby evasion by which 
thousands of pages of the Congressional 
Record are filled with grotesquely inappro¬ 
priate matter masquerading as “remarks” of 
its legislators (p. 904). 

USE BY PRIVATE LOBBIES 

The frank may be used to the advan¬ 
tage of private interests as well as in aid 
of personal political ambitions. Haynes 
recounts an instance of a prominent Sen¬ 


ator being embarrassed when an investi¬ 
gating committee disclosed that thou¬ 
sands of copies of an expensive pamphlet 
filled with effective propaganda in favor 
of a high tariff on sugar had been dis¬ 
tributed under his frank at an alleged 
cost to the United States Treasury of 
$28,000. The most recent evidence of 
wholesale use of the franking privilege 
by private lobbies was disclosed at hear¬ 
ings held in June 1950 by the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities. 
Dr. Edward A. Rumely, secretary of the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, which has registered as a lobby, 
told the Buchanan committee that his 
organization has distributed eight to ten 
million pieces of literature under con¬ 
gressional franks in less than 4 years. 
The CCG paid for the printing of the 
literature, but saved $240,000 to $300,000 
in postage by obtaining franked en¬ 
velopes from cooperative Members of 
Congress. 

Benedict P. Fitzgerald, Jr.. Buchanan 
committee counsel, put into the record 
a breakdown .showing 692,000 mailings in 
1947, 1,216,000 in 1948, 2.853,000 in 1949, 
and 475,000 in the first 4 months of 1950. 

Mr. Fitzgerald read into the record 
several letters from Members of Con¬ 
gress to the committee for constitutional 
government declining to have literature 
sent out under their franks. One Mem¬ 
ber said that it was an inappropriate use 
of the frank. Another said that it was 
an imposition. In an editorial on frank¬ 
ing unlimited the Christian Science 
Monitor—June 30, 1950—questioned 
whether some Congressmen have carried 
their franking privilege much beyond the 
purpose for which it was intended; that 
number of communications mailed free 
by a lobbying organization by courtesy 
of Members of the very body the organi¬ 
zation exists to influence certainly 
stretches the proprieties to the breaking 
point. 

PROPOSED REMEDIES 

Various remedies have been proposed 
from time to time for these alleged 
abuses of the congres.sional franking 
privilege. Certain bills that have been 
introduced would prohibit Members of 
both branches of Congress from per¬ 
mitting their franking privileges to be 
used gratuitously or lor pay by any 
person, firm, or corporation engaged di¬ 
rectly or indirectly in any kind of lobby¬ 
ing activities or other propaganda ef¬ 
forts. Violation of this act would be 
punishable by a fine of $10,000. 10 years' 
imprisonment, and loss of office. 

It has also been suggested, first, that 
the distribution of franked matter be 
limited to a Member’s district or State; 
second, that the quantity of franked 
matter distributed be limited in some 
proportion to the population of the con¬ 
gressional district or State; and third, 
that persons and organizations which 
have registered under the lobby law be 
forbidden to distribute their literature 
under congressional franks. 

Mr. Speaker, by judicious use of the 
leave to print, the Member of the Con¬ 
gress can make a real contribution to¬ 
ward economy. 


Defense Production Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. SID SIMPSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. SDJPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. it had not been my intention to ad¬ 
dress the House on the controls bill—ac¬ 
tually called the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. Because the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Mr. Spence, was given unanimous con¬ 
sent for all Members to have five legisla¬ 
tive days in which to extend their re¬ 
marks, I decided to make known and ex¬ 
plain my position and views. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the 435 Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress I do not believe 
the people of the Twentieth Illinois Dis¬ 
trict expect me to vote for legislation 
giving the executive department blank 
check authority. I think they have this 
view regardless of which party is in 
power. I am of the same belief. 

Constitutionally, the Chief Executive, 
as Commander in Chief, can and has sent 
the Army and the Navy to Korea. They 
are, according to the announcement, do¬ 
ing police duty at the request of the 
United Nations Security Council. As of 
today a few other nations in the group 
have offered or sent token help. 

Historically, this is the eighty-sixth 
time the Nation’s Army and Navy have 
moved by such orders. 'I’his is not the 
first but the fourth time the United 
States Army and Navy have been ordered 
into Korea: 

In 1871 to capture Korean forts after a 
surveying party which had been granted 
permission to make certain surveys and 
soundings in the interest of science and 
commerce had been treacherously at¬ 
tacked. 

In 1888 to piloted American residents. 

In 1894 to protect the American lega¬ 
tion. 

Of course, the other 85 times troops 
have been alerted and ordered into ac¬ 
tion, there was never a world conflict in¬ 
volved. It was only to protect American 
rights and property. 

May God in his wisdom be on our side 
in the eighty-sixth order. 

By agreement internationally, and 
with our executive department, Korea 
was divided at the thirty-eighth parallel. 
The legislative branches of our Govern¬ 
ment had nothing to do with it. 

Like any citizen, I have a right to an 
opinion. A nation can no more be divid¬ 
ed at an imaginary line than you can 
divide the United States at the Missis¬ 
sippi River or Illinois at route No. 36. 

Neither should those in authority be 
condemned for not having enough mili¬ 
tary equipment in Korea to stop and hold 
the North Koreans at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The reason I think this is be¬ 
cause Korea is only one of many places 
over a wire area—thousands of miles— 
where a satellite nation could be pushed 
into war. 
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We could not move equipment fast 
enough should the same push have been 
in Iran, Indochina, India, Yugoslavia, 
Greece. Turkey, Arabia, the Balkans! 
France, western Germany, and other 
areas. 

By a roll-call vote, I voted for the 
United Nations in the hope something 
could be done toward a permanent peace. 
Congress had no vote as to whether Rus¬ 
sia should be given such veto powers in 
the United Nations Councils. 

The member nations having similar 
views to ours so far have only been able 
to give little help. Wo practically stand 
alone in Korea, but. as we all know, we 
are there. As Stephen Decatur, a hero 
of the War of 1812, said, '‘My country, 
in her intercourse with foreign nations, 
may she always be right, but my coun¬ 
try, right or wrong,” 

Mr. Speaker, because of this now comes 
another of our three branches of Gov¬ 
ernment—the legislative, which had be¬ 
fore it the economic-control bill. The 
Constitution defines the legislative 
branch as the one to make the laws with 
the veto power in the executive branch. 
Because of this I do not believe the Con¬ 
gress should give up that function of 
Government. For my part, I do not pro¬ 
pose to do it. That is why the lower 
House is elected every 2 years. 

Why should blank-check authority be 
given on the economy of this Nation? 
Congress is in session to pass any needed 
and emergency legislation. There is no 
reason why they should not be prepared 
to do that under present conditions, re¬ 
gardless of this being an election year. 
To be frank and blunt. Congress should 
stay right here. 

In asking for no territory increase, in 
fighting communism, dictatorships, and 
tyranny, let us not create the conditions 
for a dictatorship for ourselves. I’hen 
why should we walk out on or be afraid 
of our own responsibility. I voted 
against the legislation on this basis, al¬ 
though if world war III becomes a world¬ 
wide reality, I believe in controls on 
cveiTthing and everybody. 

This legislation in the main does five 
things: 

Section 1: Permits the President, at 
his discretion, to put ceilings, separately 
or all at once, on wages and prices and 
to institute rationing. Prices would not 
be rolled back automatically, but they 
could be as far ns May 24-Junc 24. 1950, 
levels. Wages would be frozen at that 
level, though some higher wages would 
be possible under various exceptions. 

Section 2: Permits the President to 
allocate scarce materials. 

Section 3: Permits the President to set 
priorities that would give preference to 
defense contracts. 

Section 4: Permits the President to 
requisition materials or equipment for 
defense and to make defense production 
loans up to $2,000,000,000 In all. 

Section 5: Permits the President to 
reinstate wartime consumer credit con¬ 
trols—meaning higher down payments— 
and to establish new credit controls on 
new building—meaning higher down 
payments for homes and business build¬ 
ings. 


As far as section 5 is concerned, I be¬ 
lieve the Federal Reserve Board has am¬ 
ple power to control credits merely by 
raising the rediscount rate. 

Section 1 lets the executive depart¬ 
ment make the law by Executive order. 
Should this be done it appears to me it 
would create an unfair situation. Prices 
could be rolled back as of May 24-June 
24. 1950, levels. This would be fair in 
some instances and unfair in others. 

It would be unfair where agricultural 
prices in the Midwest are concerned. 
Practically every commodity is down 25 
percent today as far as the prices the 
farmer receives. 

Hogs reached a top after World War II 
of $32 per hundred. Last fall, 1949. they 
were around $15 to $16. This week 
around $24. or 25 percent under the high. 

Cattle top grade reached $42.50. Re¬ 
member only one feeder obtains top 
price. On August 10, 1950, at Chicago, 
good and choice .steers brought $29.50 to 
$30.75. Choice vealers. $27 to $33. At 
least 20 percent down according to 
grade. 

The highest corn sold for was $2.25 to 
$2,50 per bushel. Last year’s 1949 crop. 
$1.10 to $1.25 at the elevators, the Gov¬ 
ernment loan being $1.35. This fall it 
might bring $1.40 or $1.50. At least $1 
per bushel under top price. 

Soybeans were about $3.25 to $3.50 per 
bushel last fall. This year’s November 
quotation on August 10 average is $2.40. 
Again $1 below the maximum. 

The dairy farmer is receiving at least 
25 percent less for milk than he did at 
the top level. 

You can easily sec that even though 
farm prices have advanced some from 
the extreme low, that to free74e these 
prices as of June 24 would be unfair. 
This is certainly true, because there is 
little, if any, reduction in prices of any¬ 
thing the farmer must buy. 

As to new additional control over com¬ 
modity exchanges, every rural elevator, 
when buying grain, uses the commodity 
exchanges to hedge these purchases im¬ 
mediately. They would not have, nor 
could they borrow enough funds to han¬ 
dle a farmer’s grain if they could not do 
this. Neither could they afford to handle 
crops in any other manner. Gambling 
in grain is one thing, and rural elevator 
hedging is another. The exchanges are 
regulated at present. 

As evidence of the fact that there is 
no shortage in agricultural products, 
Secretary Brannan appeared 2 weeks ago 
before the House Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture in support of a $40,000,000 authori¬ 
zation to repackage bulk perishable ag¬ 
ricultural commodities now owned by 
the Government, namely, by the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation. If passed, 
these commodities stored in bulk could 
be shipped to States for their institu¬ 
tions and seaboard ports for needy for¬ 
eign countries under certain conditions. 

Mr. Speaker. I see no reason in Con¬ 
gress setting up a possible dictatorship 
in this country. We have been at war 
since December 7, 1941, supposedly to 
stop just that. 

Free enterprise and high production 
stopped black markets in 1948 in farm 
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implements and automobiles from sell¬ 
ing above the regular retail prices. I do 
not believe the citizens of the Twentieth 
Illinois District want any more of it. 
They know what I mean when I say they 
do not want another Knetzer affair. 


Tidelandt Encroachment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Nev; Orleans Times-Picayune: 
Tidelands Encroachment 

That tho Interior Department already has 
movod to take over jurisdiction of oft shore 
drilling, etc., without a law to back It up, is 
not surprising. That tho United States 
engineers have been Influenced to base ap¬ 
proval of plans, etc., for oil-well structures 
outside Texas-Louis!ana Inland waters, on 
Interior Department O. K.'s, is regrettable. 
These encroachments have been rightfully 
protested by the Louisiana Mineral Board; 
and they provide another reason for con¬ 
gressional action on this matter. 

The haziness of the slUiatlon is empha¬ 
sized by lack of a dividing lino, or clean-cut 
distinction between inland and offshore 
waters, which can only he drawn by law, but 
which the Interior Department apparently 
Is making on its own hook—Interlering, to 
that extent, with State operutlons. The 
same right of arbitrary distinction Is given 
the Secretary of the Interior under the pro¬ 
posed O’Mahoney interim escrow bill. 

The great objection to tho O’Mahoney bill, 
however, is that it violates the principle of 
possession and prior Jurisdiction, by seeking 
to give interim administration of the tide- 
landa to the Government. Why wasn’t this 
1)111 drawn to maintain such administration 
In the States, under the same conditions, 
landing final disposition of the Issue? Sen- 
"tor O’Mauoney knows that, as the record 
.stands, a majority of Congress supports quit¬ 
claiming title to the States. It may require 
a two-thirds majority to effecl this; but 
meanwhile the premature rerogiiltlon and 
endorsement of Federal Jurlsdiclloii Is con¬ 
trary to sentiment. 

Since Senator O’Mahoney did not see fit to 
draft his legislation in acrord with the status 
quo, it behooves tldPland.s-rlghtfl advocates 
to submit their own interim escrow hill, with 
provisional and unprcjudlclul demarcation 
lines, retaining State Jurisdiction pending 
final settlement. 


American Legion Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Ala¬ 
bama, sent me a copy of its resolution 
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adopting a seven-point program for the 
protection and welfare of our country. 
Under leave to extend my remarks. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in¬ 
clude this patriotic resolution, as I think 
the seven-point program is meritorious, 
commendable, and helpful in this crisis: 

Whereas the American Lepilon has. i tuce 
its inception, advocated and supported a 
strong national defense; and has through its 
manifold programs attempted to Instill Into 
the minda and hearts of the American people 
a true sense of patriotism; and does now 
reiterate and reaffirm its continued dedica¬ 
tion to these purposes; 

Whereas the armed Invasion of South Ko¬ 
rea by the forces of communistic North Ko¬ 
rea on June 25. 1950, has created an ever- 
increoslng danger to the peace and security 
of the world; and 

Whereas the entry of the United States 
Into the conflict, to combat this overt act of 
aggression on the part of communism has 
caused our Ooveriiment and its people grave 
concern over the possible outbreak of an¬ 
other world conflict; and 

Whereas the foregoing requires of the 
American people a firm and definite plan of 
action to meet this crisis; Therefore be It 

Resolved by the executive committee of the 
American Legion, Department of Alabama, 
That we do hereby state this positive seven- 
point program and do hereby pledge the man¬ 
power and resources at the disposal of the 
American Legion to the fulfillment of this 
plan for the protection and security of the 
Government of the United States and its 
people. 

1. We endorse the action taken by the 
leaders of our Government and the United 
Nations organization In this crucial hour 
and again advocate an adequate defense of 
the United States. We do now reiterate and 
renew our demand for passage of Federal 
legislation which will secure a permanent 
program of universal military training, plac¬ 
ing the obligation of military service on all 
citizens of proper ago equally to the end that 
our Nation will always In the future be better 
prepared to defend Itself and our Institu¬ 
tions, 

2 . We demand that the Congress of tho 
United States now perfect all plans fur In¬ 
stant application when necessary to draft all 
manpower, military and civilian, Industry 
and capital for successfully combating acts 
of aggression against this Nation and tho 
free peoples of the world. 

3. We pledge our unqualified support, full 
cooperation. and active participation to the 
State and Federal Governments toward the 
setting up of an adequate civilian-defense 
program for the protection of our people. 

4. We do now condemn, as selfish and un¬ 
patriotic, the practice of hoarding and will 
exert our efforts to discourage It wherever 
encountered. 

6 . We advocate that the Congress now em¬ 
power the President of the United States to 
Institute price controls and rationing of food¬ 
stuffs, commodities and all necessities when 
necessary to assure an equitable division of 
the available supply. 

6 . We reiterate and renew our demand for 
the immediate passage by the Congress of 
the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnson bill, providing 
for the control of subversive activities and 
the registration of all subversive Individuals 
and groups. We express our contempt for 
Communists and all those who abuse the 
freedoms, rights, and prlvilegesf afforded by 
our constitutional Government In their ef¬ 
forts to undermine those same freedoms, 
rights, and prlvUeges. We feel that the pen¬ 
alties for such action are totally Inadequate. 

7. We assure the fighting men of this coun¬ 
try and their dependents that the American 
Legion will In the future, as In the past, ad¬ 


vocate and prosecute all Just claims arising 
from their service and sacrifice: Be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent the President of tho United States, the 
Governor of Alabama, and to each member 
of the Alabama delegation in the Congress. 
Adopted July 80. 1960. 


Mintck OB the Viihila 
EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, just 30 
years ago, the forces of the Republic of 
Poland stopped the wave of Bolshevik 
aggression on the banks of the Vistula 
River. Times have changed for the 
Polish people since that historic occa¬ 
sion. While events have taken a turn 
for the worse, it will not be long, in my 
opinion, before the now Poland’s De¬ 
fense Minister, Soviet Marshal Rokos- 
sowski's plan for Poland, will be thrown 
out and the Polish people will once again 
stage a '‘miracle on the Vistula.’* 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Record, with my re¬ 
marks, a speech I made, both in English 
and Polish, to the people of Poland, over 
the Voice of America, on the thirtieth 
anniversary of this memorable occasion: 

Hon, Thomas Gordon, of Illinois, on the 
“Miracle on the Vistula" 

Thirty years ago Poland was waging her 
first war for Independence, a war cllpiaxed by 
the battle of Warsaw, which history knows 
as the Miracle on the Vistula. Thirty years 
have passed since that memorable August of 
1020 when the wave of Bolshevik aggression 
was repulsed from the walls of the Polish 
capital. History has appraised Uie battle 
of Warsaw In 1920 as one of the decisive bat¬ 
tles in the history of the world. 

The imperialistic aims of the Bolshevik 
offensive* of that time extended far beyond 
Poland. Soviet Russia was carrying on a 
policy which differed from the Czarist gov¬ 
ernment’s rapaciousness, only in its theo¬ 
retical and Ideological motivation. To cover 
up their aggressive Intentions, the Soviet 
authorities juggled with the slogans of the 
self-determination of nations and created 
allegedly Independent satellite governments 
compo.sed of people blindly carrying out 
Russian orders. This creation of fictitious 
states and governments as a propaganda 
smokescreen for Imperialistic lutentlons was 
a natural consequence of the long-range 
alms of 80 Viet policy—alms which had been 
formulated already before the revolution and 
which are still systematically being imple¬ 
mented. 

As early as 1920 It was becoming clear that 
Soviet Russia was aiming at the seizure of 
all Poland to use Poland as a springboard for 
a criminal attack upon the world. Tho 
Communist vision of world domination was 
eloquently revealed In the order Issued to 
the Soviet armies marching westward In 1920. 
Tlie order read as follows: "The fate of world 
revolution hangs In the balance in the West. 
Over the dead body of Poland leads the road 
to world conflagration.*’ 

Thus did Soviet Russia intend to deprive 
I^oland of her newly born Independence, won 
not only on the battlefield but also at the 
conference table by the then President of 
the United States, Woodrow Wilson. Wil¬ 


son’s thirteenth point had given tangible ex¬ 
pression to tho deepest understanding hy the 
United States of Poland's independence 
aims. Hence, this free and Independent Po¬ 
land*, which had become a thorny obstacle to 
Soviet expansion, was dear to the American 
heart. 

The Polish nation understood better than 
any other the far-reaching Soviet alms. The 
Polish soldier fighting at the gates of War¬ 
saw ill 1920 knew that a moment was at hand 
which would decide about the life or death 
of the Republic. Backed by the entire na¬ 
tion’s intransigent will to battle the enemy, 
the Polish soldier summoned his strength for 
the supreme effort which saved his country 
and brought a magnificent victory. In keep¬ 
ing with its age-old tradition, the Polish 
Nation once again saved Europe from the bar¬ 
barian deluge from the East. As she had 
done so often in her history, Poland again In 
August 1920 was true to her rolo of bulwark 
of Christianity and bastion of democracy. 

The historic miracle on the Vistula 
halted the eastern aggressor In his attempt 
to bring enslavement to Poland and the 
world. The fate of Europe hung In the bal¬ 
ance in that memorable battle. The whole 
world realized this fact at the time. Much 
was written and said about what was then 
going on In Poland. But the United States 
was not content with mere words. From the 
very moment In which Poland had regained 
her Independence, America had been send¬ 
ing economic aid to the renascent republic. 
But something more had now become needed. 
The Polish soldier fought the Bolshevik In¬ 
vader with intrepid valor. But Poland had 
no airplanes. The Kosciusko squadron 
came into being in the United States. Its 
very name—a symbolic one—Indicated that 
Americans remember their debt of gratitude 
to Poland and this great Polish patriot. Soon 
afterward a squadron of 12 American planes 
landed in Poland. Thirty years ago 12 air¬ 
planes were a great number. All of the mem¬ 
bers of the American squadron had volun¬ 
teered. Their leader was an American— 
Maj. Cedric Pauntlcroy. The American 
fighters for freedom were fighting for a com¬ 
mon cause, arm In arm with the allied Polish 
nation. 

According to the testimony of Polish mili¬ 
tary authorities, the American Kosciuskd 
Squadron rendered Invaluable service to tho 
Polish cause. Out of 12 American aviators, 3 
were killed on Polish soil while several were 
wounded. The second In command of the 
squadron. Capt. Marian Cooper, had to make 
a forced landing and was taken prisoner. 

The then Polish Government expressed the 
nation’s gratitude by decorating the Ameri¬ 
can fighters with the Virtutl Mllitarl. And 
so, during the period of the miracle on the 
Vistula, when through Its unflinching will 
and courage tho Polish nation tipped the 
scales of victory In favor of freedom and 
civilization—Americans came to Its aid not 
only with words but with armed deeds. 

Today, In a Poland governed by Moscow 
agents, the anniversary of the iplracle on 
the Vistula Is passed over In silence. There 
is nothing strange in that, for this date re¬ 
calls that Poland Is a bastion of Christian 
western culture and that she has never re¬ 
nounced her role. This date recalls the role 
Poland has played and will continue to play 
In the battle with the barbarian imperialism 
of the Bast. 

But In exile, Polish soldiers and all Poles 
solemnly celebrate the anniversary of the 
miracle on the Vistula Just as they used to 
celebrate it In free and Independent Poland. 
Because of the friendship of the American 
Nation for the Polish people In days of glory 
and In days of enslavement as well, this anni¬ 
versary is also a memorable date In America, 
And when on this day our thoughts go out to 
Poland, we do not even for a moment cease 
to believe that Poland will again be free and 
Independent. 
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The Big Sleep 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic consequences of N'^w Deal 
blunders are pouring in upon us day by 
day. Those who have voted for these 
blunders are now very sensitive to criti¬ 
cism. The time has come, however, 
when this kowtowing to New Deal propa¬ 
ganda, much of it on the Ru.ssian-Com- 
munist order, should not deter the Rep¬ 
resentatives of the people from airing 
the truth. Now that we can see what is’ 
happening as a result of wasted defense 
money and playing politics with the lives 
of our boys, there must be a forthright 
challenge on the part of the people to 
those who are re.sponsible for the holo¬ 
caust, the end of which, and the conse¬ 
quences of which cannot be known until 
a terrific price has been enacted in the 
way of human lives. 

Under leave to extend. I am inserting 
an article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 15. 1950: 

The Big Sleep 

We have gone from war to war again In 
the space of 5 years because, as four Repub¬ 
lican members of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee so truthlully state, two 
acimlnistrntlons—Roosevelt's and Truman's— 
slept the big sleep. Today i.s simply the 
tomorrow ol Yalta and Potsdam. 

But there is a bitterer and more Important 
truth. That is that the people themselves 
were lulled by a magic potion called bl- 
partlsaiilBm. The Republicans themselves 
seemed drugged by It. For too long a time 
there was no one to cry out that the sentry 
slept. 

And now, once more, there Is talk that we 
should drink It again. Those who venture 
to criticize the past or present conduct of 
our affairs, as these Republicans have done, 
are accused of playing politics; wo .should 
once more swallow the questions and the 
critici.sm, keep the war out of politics, and 
be bipartisan. 

Nothing could he more dangerous. And 
for the proof of it we need look no further 
than the sorry state of affairs today. 

What made Yalta and Potsdam possible? 
They stemmed first of all from the hallucina¬ 
tion that the Communists were pleasant, 
peaceful people whoso only desire was to 
join the fellowship of nations; and secondly 
from the uallon that foreign affairs were a 
field forbidden to the people, that what the 
experts and the great leaders did must be 
accepted without question lest we destroy 
unity. 

Both were blunders. But what reason did 
the people have for doubting them at the 
time? During the war and its aftermath 
there were few with the courage to strike 
at the illusion of Communist Russia or to 
question the wisdom of the groat leaders. 
And the few who did speak were discredited 
and swept away with the easy slander that 
even to question was to play politics. 

A man ran for President of the United 
States in the middle of a war and the plans 
for peace, yet, in the name of blpartisanlsm, 
ho would debate neither the war nor the 
peace. The war won, distinguished and ca¬ 
pable men still held to a moratorium on the 
use of one part of their critical faculties 
for fear of the fetish of blpartisanlsm. 


The overt blunders. It is true, were com¬ 
mitted by Democrats. But where, one may 
ask. were the Republicans? The Democrats 
were at least carrying out their function of 
proposing policy, however ill-chosen the poli¬ 
cies. The Republicans, as the minority rep- 
resontultveB. were not even carrying out their 
one and only function, which la to examine, 
to question, to criticize, and upon occasion 
to oppose. 

All these things the Republicans did on 
domestic matters. But on foreign affairs 
they slept the sleep of bipartisnnism. And 
then one day be awakened to find that the 
pleasant opiate was a Mickey Finn. 

Neither the men In Korea nor the rest of 
us can now escape the consequences ol past 
blunder.s. But it would be insanity to re¬ 
turn to the drug that made them possible, 
to recommit our destiny Into the unques¬ 
tioned hands of the men who made them. 

As never before we need, in the phrase 
of the four Senators, “to scrutinize relent¬ 
lessly’’—not only what was done but what 
is done and what is proposed to be done. 
Our greatest hope is that the four awakened 
Senators will awaken others and that the 
people will not again swallow this thing called 
bipart’saiilsm. Else from the next big sleep 
we may be suddenly aroused by terrors un- 
Imagiiied. 


Surplus Foods 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Rpeakei*, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Sunday, August 
6. 1950: 

Huge Food Suhptus Not for Army, Navy— 

United States Woi. t Give it to Services; 

Even India n.s Won’t Take It 
(By George Minot) 

The whole Government policy of buying 
food and taking it off the market to keep 
pi'ices high wiiB preposterous before Russia 
gave the Koreans the order to march. Now 
It Is obsolete as well as being absurd. 

Yet while the administration is pleading 
with people not to hoard, it is continuing to 
do the same thing itself. The consequeiicea 
border on the ridiculous. In no other one 
thing in the tangled series of contradictions, 
uncertainties, and coiifusions that have 
characterized our domestic policy have our 
elected officials looked as pitiful. 

If you were looking for anything on which 
to base your battle cry of “Let's throw the 
rascals out,” you couldn’t choose better than 
to take the whole silly matter of crop sup¬ 
ports and food surpluses. 

It was virtually unnoticed In the excite¬ 
ment that followed the treachery in Korea, 
but President Truman made one of the most 
extraordinary ahout-l'aces in a career that has 
been characterized by such incidents. That 
was when he asked Congress for authority to 
put these billions of dollars worth of surplus 
foods back on the market. 

president does an about-face 

Under his proposal, sales of the Govern¬ 
ment-hoarded food would be made to whole¬ 
salers, thus presumably chocking the rise in 
food prices. This would end price support 
by Government to the extent that Mr. Tru¬ 
man would exercise the authority he asked 
for. 


This is a major change in policy here at 
home, just as we have changed our mind on 
what to do in Asia. In the past Mr. Truman 
has been for more and more support of crops 
and this policy has paid him big dividends 
in the farm States. He undoubtedly was 
less surprised than anybody else when Con¬ 
gressmen from the South and West would 
have nothing to do with his proposal. Most 
of them are up for reelectlon this fall and 
tliey want the farmers to love them as they 
did in 1948. 

And you probably noticed that the hap¬ 
piest hoarder of them all. Secretary Brannan, 
scorned any proposal to dispose of food when 
he went before a Congress committee. Un¬ 
der the law. most of these surpluses of but¬ 
ter, dried eggs, potatoes, cheese, wheat, and 
corn, among others, can be sold only at 5 
percent above the support price. This should 
be removed. 

It Is better to go along with the newest 
Idea c)f the President and make it possible 
to unload the hoarded food at the price the 
Government paid, not only to halt scare buy¬ 
ing, but to get rid of a lot of the stuff that 
Is spoiling. 

can't UNI.OAO them 

Brannan asked Congress only for $50,000,- 
000 to repackage and transport some of the 
epoilablo surpluses now piling up. 

He Is having a terrible time giving them 
away to overseas organizations in the welfare 
field, to persons on relief rolls and fur con¬ 
sumption In the school-lunch program. No¬ 
body wants them, but the Government under 
the law has to go on losing millions in order 
to keep the prices up. Even the Indians who 
are on the schedule for the tree handouts 
have sent word to Washington that they have 
had enough. 

While the storage and refrlser.atlon bills 
are piling up for the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Defense Department is trying to 
figure out how much extra money It is going 
to need to buy butter, eggs, cheese, and dried 
milk for our expanded fighting forces, both 
In camps In thl.s country and overseas. 

Do you think the Army and Navy can have 
any of tho.«e inlUions of tons of surplus food 
Brannan has stored all over the country? 
Now don’t be silly. Of course not. That is 
not the way this GovernmoiU does business. 

POLITICAL HOWL 

Of course 11 Is all owned by the Govern¬ 
ment, and you, the taxpayers, bought It. To 
a sensible person, it would seem to be logical 
sxmply to turn over a few hundred thousand 
pounds ol surplus butter to our lighting 
forces. But you have forgotten one thing. 
That wouldn't be good politics. 

There would be an awlul hovd from the 
farm belt, and It was those Slates that used 
to be in the Republican column that carried 
the Democrats to victory 2 years ago. You 
wouldn’t want to offend those farmers in an 
election year, would you? 

Even if Mr. Truman would like to change 
the price-support program he can't get the 
other Democrats to go along with him— 
either In Congress or in the Agriculture De¬ 
partment. Instead, Secretary Brannan is 
trying to explain that all his hoarded food 
has been “a stabilizing factor to counteract 
sudden inflation of food prloes." 

In asking for his $50,000,000 to repackage 
and move some of the stuff, Brannan revealed 
how rapidly this perishable food has been 
piling up. For instance. In the year ending 
the middle of July he bought 208,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs, 228.000.000 pounds of 
butter, 609.000.000 pounds of dried milk and 
04,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

story on grain 

Nobody really knows how much of this 
stuff he had a year ago, but Brannan realizes 
there Is danger of a $281,000,000 loss if he 
can’t find a way to dl.spo.se of a lot of It now— 
that Is, as long as the Army and Navy doesn’t 
get It. 
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Hoarded grain Isn't quite as ©mbarrasclng 
to the Government, but the support price of 
feed works a terrible hardship on Massachu¬ 
setts farmers who produce poultry and dairy 
products. They are dependent on the feed 
they must have through shipments from the 
West and this is kept at an artificially high 
price while the Government bins literally are 
bursting with the surplus. 

Senator Saltonstall pointed out the other 
day how the local farmer is caught In the 
squeeze and how the Government Is working 
against his best interests. 

In 1949, 6% dozen eggs would buy 100 
pounds of feeds. This year it takes 9% dozen 
to buy the same thing. A year ago it required 
llVio pounds of poultry meat to buy 100 
pounds of feed. Now it takes 21 pounds. 
In 1949, 100 pounds of milk would buy 123 
pounds of grain. Now it will buy only 112 
pounds. 

CUT IN HALF 

Thus It isn’t surprising that since the mid¬ 
dle of 1949 our poultry farmers* returns over 
feed costs, in the sale of eggs, have been 
about half those received the year before. 

But Saltonstall added he was even more 
interested in the consumers, who are getting 
the rawest deal out of this whole silly sup¬ 
port program. In a Senate speech Just be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the present emergency, 
he put It better than perhaps It had been 
put before: 

"The consumers of my State have repeat¬ 
edly written to me that they cannot under¬ 
stand why the taxpayers’ money Is used to 
buy farm commodities which arc then stored 
out of reach of the consumer. In many cases 
until they are unfit for human consumption. 
This the people of Massachusetts cannot un¬ 
derstand. They believe It to be foolishness, 
* • • Could there be a greater paradox 

than exists In this situation? The American 
taxpayer and consumer is being asked to pay 
money In taxes for price support on the one 
hand so that he may have the doubtful priv¬ 
ilege of paying excessively high prices for 
his lood on the other.** 

If Mr. Truman wants to reverse himself 
now and if he Is sincere in asking Congress 
for authority to get rid of his tons of sur¬ 
plus, for goodness’ sake let him. And then 
sec if that can't be the opening wedge in 
ending the whole foolish program. Pretty 
soon the Department of Agriculture Is going 
to have 65,000,000 bushels of new potatoes on 
Its hands that nobody wants. Then we start 
all over again. 


Inyestigationi of the Buchanan Lobby 
Committee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. E. COX 

or GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago. the Buchanan Lobby Committee an¬ 
nounced that, in the course of its inves¬ 
tigation of the Civil Rights Congress, it 
had examined the records of the Amal¬ 
gamated Bank, of New York. 

It is to wonder whether the Buchanan 
committee learned the facts concerning 
the payment of Gerhardt Eisler’s de¬ 
faulted bond—defaulted when he left the 
country on the Russian vessel Batory to 
assume his present position as chief 
propagandist for the Soviets in the Rus¬ 
sian zone of Germany. 


Here are the facts: 

Eisler’s defaulted bond was paid with a 
certified check drawn on the Amalga¬ 
mated Bank, of New York, drawn against 
the Civil Rights Congress* ball bond 
fund; and that certified check was de¬ 
livered to, and accepted by, the clerk of 
the District Court of the United States 
in and for the District of Columbia. 

The check was drawn by the trustees 
of the Civil Rights Congress’ bail bond 
fund which. It would seem, must have 
been created to provide bail bonds for 
other Communists than Bisler, as the 
name of the fund would seem to imply. 

These facts may be verified by inquiry 
of Harry Hull, Esq., clerk, District Court 
of the IJnited States for the District of 
Columbia. 

The Amalgamated Bank of New York, 
along with several others of the same 
name, is owned by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers* Union, which union 
also owns and operates many other com¬ 
mercial businesses throughout the coun¬ 
try. including a chain of four frequency 
modulation radio stations, licensed by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
A few years ago, that union represented 
to the PCC, in writing, that its commer¬ 
cial concerns represented investments of 
more than $81,000,000. 

One of the union’s frequency modula¬ 
tion radio stations—^WPDR, of New York 
City—^has a working arrangement with 
a Washington, D. C., frequency modula¬ 
tion station, namely, WCPM, the officials 
and stockholders of which have some¬ 
what questionable backgrounds and con¬ 
nections for being in the radio business. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union was headed by Sidney Hillman— 
of “clear it with Sidney” fame—dui’lng 
the lifetime of that labor leader. 

Let us hope the Buchanan committee 
develops the facts of these matters, and 
reports them to the House. 


Universal Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETrS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, im- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
Include a pointed and challenging edi¬ 
torial. Universal Service, appearing in 
the Boston Post, Boston, Mass., of August 
11. 1950: 

Universal Training 

For a long time this cotintry has resisted 
the idea of universal military training. The 
atmosphere of compulsion, intrinsic in such 
a system, does not mix easily with the air 
of free democracy which we are used to 
breathing. As a peace-loving nation, we 
would much prefer to have our young men 
preoccupied with planning useful careers for 
themselves than to start them off with a 
tough, hardening course in war tactics de¬ 
signed primarily to teach them how to fight 
and kill. 

But, the world situation being what It Is 
these days, we are coming to the realization 


that we cannot always have things as we 
like them. The Korean war, for the second 
time in less than a decade, has taught us a 
lesson on the cast of the lack of preparedness, 
and the International crisis, as it goes along, 
seems to get worse instead of better. Cer¬ 
tainly there is no easy solution on the hori¬ 
zon, and many in positions of authority 
believe there wUl not be for years to come. 

The course of events is forcing us to a 
decision that will have to be faced soon, 
regardless of how the fighting goes in the 
Far East, for this is a basic issue that goes 
deep Into the family fabric. How it will be 
settled will affect virtually every American 
to a greater or lesser extent. It will have 
far-reaching consequences on our way of life 
for years to come. 

Congress has long shied from taking a 
stand. But now it will have to do so. It 
was learned yesterday, through a spokesman 
for the Defense Department, that a bill for 
universal military training is already In proc¬ 
ess of preparation and will be presented In 
short order. It will require training for all 
youths of 18 and 19. 

Contrasted with the draft, this will not be a 
rush Job. It will not even go Into effect until 
after the Korean war, regardless of whether 
it wins early passage or not. It is designed 
to bring our country up to snuff on a long- 
t'^rm basis in conformance with the uncer¬ 
tain days that lie ahead. 

It will be hard to argue against the need of 
such a measure In these times. It will be a 
step toward stability in a field where we have 
blown hot and cold in the past with costly 
results. Certainly we do not intend to let 
our military machine rust after the Korean 
war, as we did after each of the two World 
Wars, only to be caught by surprise again, 
with consequent heavy loss of life at tho 
start and an Immeasurably harder Job to 
be done than if we had been ready in the 
first place. 

There is much to be said for UMT also on 
the grounds of responsibility and education. 
The training, under such a program, would 
not be all for war. Its instruction would be 
mental as well as physical, with many facets 
reaching Into courses of college caliber. It 
“would provide openings for many boys that 
might not otherwise have a chance to develop 
their talents. And it would indoctrinate in 
all a sense of duty and responsibility toward 
their country that would make them better 
citizens the rest of their lives. 

Our better minds are all for such a program. 
A special committee of civilians 3 years ago 
recommended that it be adopted. President 
lYuman has said that he is In favor of it. 
Now the final word rests with Congress. 

That It will be expensive, quite aside from 
the human angle, goes without saying. At 
the start it will cost an estimated $600,000.- 
000 a year, rising to a possible $2,000,000,000 
later. It will Involve 900,000 youths an¬ 
nually, as well as 200.000 military men who 
will be needed to train them. 

The project is of great magnitude, Indeed. 
But so are the stakes of the international 
game in which it will strengthen our hand. 


Well Done, Tribute to American Red Cross 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker. I take this 
opportunity to express my personal 
gratitude and the thanks of my people 
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In Minnesota’s Ninth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict to the American Red Cross for the 
aid it furnished during the Red River 
Valley floods this spring and summer. 

The disaster services of the Red Cross 
county chapter chairmen in the disaster 
area—-Paul Hanson, Kittson County; 
Clarence B. Johnson, Marshall County; 
Philip A. Anderson, Polk County; A. H. 
Pikkan, Roseau County; and Oliver W. 
Poole. Clay County. 

A report on the disaster flood-relief 
program of the American Red Cross as 
given to me in a letter dated August 8, 
1950, by C. P. Rowland, assistant admin¬ 
istrator. disaster services, American Red 
Cross, follows: 


Our 8tatlatic8 covering eBtimated property 
damage caused by this flood in Minnesota 


are as follows: 

Number of homes destroyed_— 27 

Number of homes damaged__ 240 

Number of other buildings destroyed— 133 


Number of other buildings damaged.. 1,040 
Very truly yours, 

C. F. Rowland, 

Assistant Administrator, Disaster Services, 


Lay Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


The American Nationat. Red Cross, 

Washington, D. C., Avgust 8,1950. 
Hon. Harold C. Hagen, 

United States House of Represeniattves, 
Washington D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hagen: The American Red 
Cross has Just terminated Its disaster relief 
program In North Dakota and western Min¬ 
nesota which has been In operation since 
March 28. 

We thought you might be Interested In 
some of the statistics Included in the final 
report of the operation as they affect the 
state of Minnesota. The director of this 
particular operation reports on the very ex¬ 
cellent cooperation received Iroin the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State and all the State agencies 
Involved and also speaks moat highly of the 
service rendered by over 450 voluntecrh who 
worked long hours over an extended period of 
time helping to relieve the suffering and as¬ 
sisting their neighbors who were unlortunato 
enough to be victims of this disaster. 

This disaster covered a distance of ap¬ 
proximately 700 miles, extending from Bow¬ 
man County in the southwestern part of 
North Dakota to the Lake of the Woods in the 
northwestern part of Minnesota. We have 
operated in five counties in the State of Min¬ 
nesota. There were no lives lost during the 
evacuation taut four deaths were contributed 
to the disaster; one man In Marshall County 
was electrocuted when a high-tension wire 
broke and fell Into the water near where he 
war, standing. Two persons were killed In 
Crookstcjn when their house was demolished 
by a gas explosion caused by the high water 
and one boy was drowned In Moorhead when 
he broke through the ice on the flooded 
area. We estimate that 3,150 families suf¬ 
fered a loss. Of this number 1,777 families 
requested assistance. One thousand four 
hundred and ninety-eight families were giv¬ 
en emergency assistance In one or more of 
the following services: Mass feeding, mass 
shelter, transportation and feed for livestock. 
In addition, 241 families received individual 
assistance. There were 153 houses repaired 
and 3 houses built. Wo also repaired 14 
and built 22 barns and other buildings. 

The total amount spent for relief was $81,- 
349 .35, and was distributed as follows; 


Rescue, transportation, and shel¬ 
ter— 

Food and clothing. 

Rebuilding and repair. 

Medical, nursing, and sanitation. 

Household furnishings—.. 

Farm supplies, livestock, and 
equipment- 


$25,327.10 
7, 694.26 
33. 721.11 
1,482.21 
11,794.00 

1. 430. 61 


Relief expenditures, by counties, are shown 


below; 

Minnesota 

Kittson County. 

Marshall County. 

Polk County.. 

Clay County. 

Roseau County————— 


$16,229.96 
18. 392. 82 
44.616.16 
2. 088. 39 
1,022.02 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as some publications, 
like the Washington Post, and some indi¬ 
viduals, like the Roosevelts and President 
Truman, have over the years regarded 
communism as a heresy, not a conspiracy, 
and its exponents and advocates as su¬ 
perior individuals, superintellectuals, ex¬ 
ercising the right of free thought, speech, 
and press, even though the net result of 
their efforts, if successful, would be the 
ovei throw of our Government, now that 
communism and its disciples are being 
recognized for what they are, a con¬ 
spiracy to overthrow our Government, 
either by force or subterfuge, let those 
who have criticized, attempted to intim¬ 
idate and silence, all who over the years 
hLivc been attempting to expose and 
eradicate communism and its adherents, 
lay off. 

America is now reaping a harvest of 
thorns and thistles as the result of their 
sowing. The least they can now do is to 
cease to claim the right to tell us where 
we should go from here. 

An editorial from the South Bend 
Tribune of August 11, captioned “Great 
change,” reads as follows: 

Great Chance 

As the Christian Science Monitor expresses 
It the American tradition up to June 2,5. 
1950, was “more or less willingness to coiiBld- 
cr communism at home a heresy, not a con¬ 
spiracy.” To a marked extent that tradition 
wa.s primarily official, not popular. Most 
Americans at least sensed that communism 
actually was a conspiracy Instead of a mere 
heiet'y and were Inclined to approve of pro¬ 
tective measures In conformity with the 
conspiracy situation. In Washington, espe¬ 
cially in the executive branch, the attitude 
toward Communists was essentially un¬ 
realistic. 

Communists and follow travelers made the 
most of the opportunities provided for them 
by the official attitude In the war years. 
Since 1946, even while the revolutionary, 
conspiratorial nature of communism was be¬ 
coming plainer every day, avowed Reds and 
persons who were pro-Communlst while re¬ 
fraining from actual Communist member¬ 
ship have benefited by official tolerance. By 
waiting until the war In Korea developed to 
act In accordance with the long-plain fact 
that communism Is a conspiracy the Truman 
administration forfeited public acclamation 
for forthright, realistic action against the 
Reds In this country. 

Now President Truman Is recommending 
extension of the Foreign Agents’ Reservation 
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Act to cover Communists and Impliedly fel¬ 
low travelers. A Federal Judge In San ^an- 
clsco, convinced that Harry Bridges is one 
of the most Important Communist figures In 
America, has ruled that the alien longshore¬ 
men’s union leader is Ineligible for ball. 
It looks ns If much damage has been done 
by the prolonged official pretense that com¬ 
munism was a mere domestic heresy. Many 
Americans are relieved by the signs of a 
more realistic official attitude from now on. 

But it is not enough that communism 
be stamped out here. There is no rea¬ 
son at all why those who tolerated it and 
by their tolerance encouraged it should 
now be accepted as guides pointing the 
way out of the potentially disastrous sit¬ 
uation in which we are involved. 

Let us have some concrete evidence 
that their apparent repentance is sin¬ 
cere, a cessation of their efforts to tell 
the rest of us what to think, say, and do. 


Address by Senator Martin at American 
Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by me 
at the annual convention of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, Department of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. held at Philadelphia on August 
11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Address or United States Senator Edward 

Martin, or Pennsylvania, at the Annual 

Convention of the American Legion, De¬ 
partment OF Pennsylvania, at Philad’^l- 

I'HIA 

It is always an inspiration to attend the 
meetings of the American Legion. 

Since It was organized In Paris 31 years ago, 
the Legion has worked ceaselessly to spread 
the gospel of real Americanism. 

Not only has the Legion preached patriot¬ 
ism and loyalty to the flag, but It has exerted 
all Its powerful Influence toward building 
American strength as a bulwark of peace and 
freedom in the world. 

Through all Its existence the American 
Legion has been guided by the sacred prin¬ 
ciples formulated here in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia 174 years ago. 

Grave problems confronted the founding 
fathers when they met In the Old State 
House to establish a new Nation. 

They had no thought of personal safety 
when they defied the armed might of the 
British Empire. 

They knew that the struggle for American 
liberty would be long and perilous. 

They knew that victory would not be 
achieved without blood, suffering and sacri¬ 
fice. 

But they faced the future with faith, con¬ 
fidence and courage. In signing the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence they proclaimed their 
"firm reliance in the protection of Divine 
Providence” and pledged to each other “our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor." 
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We of the American Legion meet here to¬ 
day In the shadow of Independence Hall. 
We meet at a time when the United States 
faces problems just as grave as those of 
1770. 

To preserve American freedom and to have 
the world from Communist slavery calls for 
the same courageous spirit of sacrifice. 

Again we are called upon to pledge '*our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor" 
in the cause of freedom. 

To every member of the Legion and to 
every other loyal American those soul-stir- 
ring words have the same meaning as they 
did 174 years ago. 

It should bo perfectly clear to everyone 
that the QoUlcss philosophy of communism 
alms to conquer and dominate the world. 

It should be perfectly clear that wc faro 
a well organized and strongly equipped of¬ 
fensive which hopes to overrun and destroy 
every nation where human rights are recog¬ 
nized. 

It should now bo perfectly clear that the 
conflict In Korea Is not Just a little war to 
be fought and won in a short time by heroes 
on the front line. 

We would be lacking In patriotism If we 
closed our eyes to the fact that the blazing 
battle line in Korea may spread Into the fury 
of world war III on many fronts In the Far 
East and in Europe. 

How many previous American lives must 
be lost before we fully understand thnt the 
future of civilization hangs In the balance 
and that the outcome will be decided by the 
measure of American military and spiritual 
strength? 

I believe most Americans are aware by this 
time that we are headed for a final show¬ 
down. 

It may not come Immediately. Will It 
come this year, next year, or within the next 
10 years? 

It Is not within the power of any of us to 
answer that question. But I am firmly con¬ 
vinced. and I am sure my comrades of the 
Legion agree with me, that the showdown 
is coming and we must be prepared. 

To the everlasting credit of the Legion 
It must bo said that it was among the flr.st 
to warn against the dangerous course wo 
were following. 

Long before World War II the Legion de¬ 
manded that we be prepared to meet any 
threat from fascism or communism or any 
other alien philosophy which sought to de¬ 
stroy freedom. 

The Legion advocated that we build up our 
Army Into the most powerful striking force 
In the world, that we strengthen our Navy 
on every ocean and that we give our Air 
Force complete superiority over that of any 
potential enemy. 

The Legion sought support for universal 
military training so that Uncle Sam would 
have a reservoir of men ready for service in 
any emergency. 

The Legion advocated industrial prepara¬ 
tion so that when necessary the tremendous 
productive capacity of the United States 
could be converted immediately to war pro¬ 
duction. 

The Legion demanded that every Bed and 
every fellow-traveler be removed from posi¬ 
tions in the Government where many held 
places of trust and Importance. 

If your plan of an adequate national de¬ 
fense and 100 percent Americanism had been 
heeded there might have been no Pearl Har¬ 
bor and no South Korea. 

The Legion program for national defense 
was not popular but It had my complete sup¬ 
port. Back in May of 1047 I had the honor 
of addressing the national convention of the 
Legion In Indianapolis. 

In my speech I said, and I quote: 

"While war with Russia may not be Im¬ 
minent we must be ready lor any eventual- 
lty-~Btrong, alert, and united at home. We've 
got to keep America a powerful enemy and a 
powerful friend abroad. 


"Our national defense must be based upon 
the Ideals of a republic. That means equal 
obligation as well as equal rights for every 
citizen. In the kind of world we live in 
today. In which things happen swiftly, equal 
obligation means to me universal military 
training. That is the only way to be ready 
on time when an emergency occurs. 

“I stand for. and I know the American 
Legion stands for, a highly trained Regular 
Army, backed by a well-organized, properly 
trained civilian reserve. 

“We should have the best and strongest 
N.avy and the best and strongest Air Force 
wc can conceive. 

“We had them in the recent war. Only 
fools would think of sunenderlng them now. 

“No matter how hard wc hope and pray, 
this world and this Nation have not yet 
liniahed with conflict for all time. 

“Until the aggressor nations agree to lay 
down their arms and prove they want to live 
at peace with us, let us keep our muscles 
hard. 

“An America gone soft and flabby is an 
America Inviting attack. 

“Behind the front line of steel and fire 
wo must keep our industry, our labor, and 
our agriculture ready." 

But we failed to keep our muscles hard. 
And today we are paying the price of our 
unpreparedness with the lives of American 
boys who are fighting against heavy odds in 
far oir Korea. 

Why do we find ourselves in this critical 
situation? 

Why are we faced today with nearly all of 
Asia and a large part of Europe under Com¬ 
munist domination? 

liCt me tell you why. It is because we sold 
out one country after another—at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdan*—in the hope of appeas¬ 
ing Joe Stalin. 

Because our leaders threw In the ash can 
the recommendations and the warnings of 
Gen. Pat Hurley, General Wedemeyer, and 
other real Americans, and followed the ad¬ 
vice of fuzzy-minded pro-Oommunlsts In the 
State Department like Alger Hiss. 

Because the Truman-Acheson policy In the 
Far East was responsible for one blunder 
after another. 

Because our Government announced pub¬ 
licly that we would not defend South Korea 
or Foniosa, giving the Communists a formal 
invitation to take a free ride. 

Then, when President Truman suddenly 
reversed that policy, we found ourselves out¬ 
numbered and outgunned In Korea, com¬ 
pletely unprepared to stop the Communist- 
trained and equipped North Korean divisions. 

It was shocking to learn that of the $00,- 
000,000.000 appropriated by Congress for de¬ 
fense during the last 6 years only nine bil¬ 
lions were spent for new aircraft, ships, tanks, 
and other weapons. 

That figure and the developments In Korea 
make It perfectly clear that we are totally un¬ 
prepared now to meet a formidable foe. 

It was estimated recently by Winston 
Churchill that Russia today has 175 active 
divisions and that within a few months 
she could put 300 divisions in the field. Of 
the active divisions one-third are mechanized 
or armored. 

What do we have to match that strength. 

If the Communists should strike tomor¬ 
row in western Europe, using half of their 
divisions, the defending forces of the United 
States. England. France, and Belgium com¬ 
bined would number only 12 divisions, of 
which only two are armored. 

Well, my comrades, the big question now 
is, What are we going to do about it? 

I can't answer that question because Wash¬ 
ington today is a bedlam of political confu¬ 
sion. The administration in control ap¬ 
parently has no definite plan of action. 
There is delay, hesitation, and pussyfooting 
at a time when decisions of paramount im¬ 
portance must be made. 

Playing for political advantage, whether 
by Democrats or Republicans, is too danger¬ 


ous when the safety and welfare of the Amer¬ 
ican people are at stake. 

Politics should have no part In the de¬ 
fense of the United States. 

The American people should be told now 
that the present situation calls for immediate 
and complete mobilization of all our forces, 
military, labor, Industrial, agricultural, finan¬ 
cial, and spiritual. 

We must arm to the hilt—now—^because 
this time there will be no one to hold off the 
enemy while we get ready as our allies did 
In World War I and World War II. 

We must do everything possible to stabilize 
our economy and to prevent Inflation. 

This calls for rigid control of materials 
needed for war production. 

It calls for immediate freezing of prices 
and wages to prevent a race between earring 
and the cost of living. Price control cannot 
be effective without wage control. 

All Government spending not connected 
with national defense must be cut to the 
bone. 

The American people should be told, com¬ 
pletely and honestly, the dangers that may 
be encountered on the road ahead. 

They should be told, fully and fairly, the 
sacrifices they may be called upon to make 
if we are Involved In total war. 

They should be told about the sharply 
increased burden of taxation they will be 
called upon to assume to pay the cost of 
our Nation's defense. 

The people should be given this informa¬ 
tion now. It should not be delayed until 
after the November election. 

When the American people are honestly 
Informed they can be trusted to make what¬ 
ever sacrifices may be necessary, willingly 
and patriotically. 

If we are to retain our freedom as we 
Americans know it, wo must pay for the cost 
of this war as nearly as possible out of cur¬ 
rent revenues. 

When are comrades are giving their lives 
In battle no patriotic American should be 
thinking In terms of increased profits, big¬ 
ger dividends, or higher wages. 

We have come to a time when everyone 
of us should be willing to push all his chips 
Into the game. 

All that coimts is victory. 

During World War H. we observed how 
certain selfish and unpatriotic men enriched 
themselves by profiteering and In black- 
market oi^eratious. 

Tliere was tax dodging, price gouging, 
hoarding, artificial scarcities, and other illicit 
practices which sabotaged the war effort. 

Some became millionaires overnight, so to 
speak, at the expense of their fellow citizens, 
while the flower of American youth gave 
their lives for their country on foreign soil. 

This time it must not happen. It will 
not happen if an aroused public puts patri¬ 
otism first and cooperates to prevent such 
dastardly practices. 

Those who take advantage of war for their 
own personal enrichment while their fellow 
Americans endure the hardships and trage¬ 
dies of war deserve the contempt of every 
real American. They belong behind prison 
bars. They are traitors to their country. 

While we are preparing to defend freedom 
In the world against Commimist aggression 
overseas, let us not relax our vigilance 
against the spread of commimism at home. 

Every enrolled Communist is an enemy of 
the United States. They advocate the over¬ 
throw of our Government by force. They 
are traitors to the country which has given 
them freedom, opportunity, and protection. 

Steps should be taken to revoke the citi¬ 
zenship of those who have been naturalized 
and they should bo deported. All native- 
born Communists should be placed where 
they can do no damage to our American 
institutions. 

There is no group in the United States 
with such an Important part to play In this 
crisis as the American Legion, 
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Wo may have a hard road to travel. But 
Americana In every generation hove endured 
defeats and hardship to gain liberty and to 
sustain It. 

Our forefathers fought for freedom. They 
carried their flintlock rifles, with lixed bayo¬ 
nets, In order to gain that freedom. 

In subsequent wars all over the world men 
have carried their rifles, with fixed bayonets; 
they have fought on every sea; they have 
battled in the air; and they have gone under 
water in order to protect those freedoms. 

Regardless of the brutal hand of the Reds 
In Korea, this is no time for hysteria in the 
United States. 

We must not be dismayed. V/e must 
tighten our belts and work and fight harder. 

We must have courageous leadership. Wo 
must have willing discipline. We must move 
forward with our flags flying. 

The American flag in this crisis must be 
the banner of 100-percont freedom of the 
individual. It must be 100 percent lor toler¬ 
ance and 100 percent against bigotry. It is 
the flag of 100-pcrcont Americanism. 

We will welcome the flags of all nations, 
who believe in God, in individual freedom, 
and tolerance. 

All those flags can wave gloriously to¬ 
gether, symbolizing faith in our ideals, faith 
In ourselves, and faith in our God, With 
these Ideals in our hearts, we will come forth 
victorious. 


Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. August 15,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Ma.ss., 
Thursday. August 10, 1950: 

Before another day passes the American 
people should come to grips with the tre¬ 
mendous decision they face in Formosa. The 
statement of Averell Harrirnan following his 
hurried trip to Japan makes 11 clear that 
If there 1» to be a change In policy, the peo¬ 
ple will have to press it upon the Govern¬ 
ment. 

At this moment the United States stands 
on the brink of a far graver danger than 
Korea. It faces the poshlhility of war with 
China. It would eater such n war not only 
without United Nations sanction but without 
allies and even against the desires ol its 
best friends in Europe and Asia. It risks. 
Indeed, not only war but the turning of 
Asia to communism. 

Why? To defend the principle of non- 
aggros.slon, as in Korea? No. Formosa is 
involved In a civil war in Chinn, with no 
line crossed and no indictment of an ag¬ 
gressor. To obtain a vital mllilary base? 
No. Formosa is less than vital If America 
strongly holds Okinawa and the Philippines. 

Why then? Because emotionally, politi¬ 
cally, and financially certain groups In the 
United States are committed to the Chinng 
Kai-shek regime. Many Americans have be¬ 
come accustomed to regard It as the best 
agency fer American efforts to check Comln- 
form plans in Asia. Others greatly admire 
the long struggle of Generallbsimo and Ma¬ 
dame Chiang against Japan and the Reds. 

But has not America fulfilled its obliga¬ 
tion to the Chlangs? Will not continued 
support of them harm the struggle to save 
Asia from communism and from Russian 
doiiilnallon? Can anyone cite impartial 


testimony which holds that Chiang can re- 
wln the confidence of the Chluebe people 
or defeat the armies of Mao? Are not the 
anti-Communlst forces In China more likely 
to form around new leadership, free from the 
record ol corruption, Incompetence, and un¬ 
popularity which clings to the Chiang re¬ 
gime? 

What are the likely results of continued 
support of the Chlangs? Embroilment with 
the Chinese Reds. That is the Chlangs’ best 
hope—as It is Stalin’s. Moscow doublle.^.s 
counts al.so on such a course promoting Rus¬ 
sian rnd Communist Influence by further 
nluiHtlng Asian opinion—plainly stated by 
lutlia--which supports the United Nations in 
Korea but not America in China. 

declrion announced on June 27 to 
interpose the Amerlcuii fleet between For¬ 
mosa and the mainland was a reversal of 
earlier refusals to intervene in China’s civil 
war. It aimed at neutralizing Formosa and 
leaving ita future status to negotiation and 
possible determination by the UN. But the 
commitment appears too small to ln.sure 
protection of Formosa and too great to avoid 
entanglement. 

There should be no glossing over of the 
ugly features of an alternative policy. It 
would rir.k Rod China’s conquest of Formosa. 
Tho American people should lace nil the 
Implications of that risk. They should also 
recognize that the present policy docs not 
escape it. And they should count the posi¬ 
tive advantages of freeing themselves from 
all the risks entailed hy continued involve¬ 
ment with the Chlang.s—Including the pos¬ 
sibility of war on the Chinese mainland. 


Stockholm Peace Petition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP IRE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 15 ilegislathw day of 
Thursday. July 20), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have here a clipping from this morning’s 
New York Times which demonstrates 
conclusively the urgent need for the 
pa.ssagc of the Mundt-Ferguson-John- 
ston Communist registration bill, S. 2311. 

This clipping tells of a prominent Ca¬ 
nadian clergyman, editor in chief of the 
United Church Observer, a periodical 
which reaches 2,000,000 people, who 
signed the phony Stockholm peace peti¬ 
tion, and lias now repudiated his signa¬ 
ture. 

He said he signed the petition in good 
faith on the ground that the appeal was 
one to which any peace lover might hon¬ 
estly subscribe. Subsequently, ho dis¬ 
covered ills picture spread across the To¬ 
ronto Communist newspaper, the Ca¬ 
nadian Tribune, revealing the close tie- 
up between the Communist and this 
phony peace petition. 

“Had I known of the tie-up between 
the petitioners and the Communists,” he 
declared, “I would certainly have had 
nothing whatsoever to do with it.” 

Mr. President, hundreds of thousands 
of well-wishing people have been sim¬ 
ilarly deluded by the cunning front 
strategy used by the Communists. 

It is precisely for the protection of 
these people that S. 2311 provides for 
the complete identification and registra¬ 


tion of Communist conspirators. Inno¬ 
cent people, busy with their daily affairs, 
do not have tho skill or the facilities of 
following the Communist cunning and 
strategy. For their protection there Is 
required careful criteria, expertly ad¬ 
ministered by competent Government 
authorities, to expose Communist-front 
strategy 

This protection is provided by S. 2311 
which ought to be passed at once. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en¬ 
tire article may be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

A Signer Condi?mns Stockholm Appeal— 

Editor of Church Paper Warns Canadians 

Against Petition as Linked With Reds 
(By George Dugan) 

Toronto, August 14.—One of the signers 
of the so-callcd Stockholm peace appeal 
warned Canadian clergymen and churchgoers 
today to refrain from adding their signatures 
to the controversial petition, despite their 
“passion for peace.’’ 

The warning was voiced by the Reverend 
Dr. A. J. Wilson, editor-ln-chlef of the United 
Church Observer, in the leading editorial of 
the perlodicnl’s August 15 issue, out today. 

The Observer, published in Toronto, Is tho 
omcrnl organ of the church, which claims a 
membership ol nearly 2,000,000 persons. 

Dr. Wilson said he had signed the petition 
“in good lalth’’ several weeks ago on the 
ground that the appeal was “one to which 
any peace lover might honestly subscribe.” 

Shortly thereafter, he wrote, “My picture 
was published under a six-column banner 
heading In the Toronto Communist paper, 
the Canudliiii ’lYlbune. This demonstrated 
a close tie-up between the sponsors of the 
petition and the Communists ’’ 

APPEAL IS CONDEMNED 

Subsequently, Dr. Wilson added tho central 
committee ol the World Council of Churches, 
meeting here, warned church members that 
the Stockholm appeal must be regarded ns a 
“strategy of propaganda rather than a gen¬ 
uine peace proposal.” 

With tliat' Judgment “1 am, in the light 
.•1 my experiences, in full accord,” he de- 
t arod. 

“Had 1 known of the tio-np between the 
petitioners and the Cominunista, which tho 
hurried publlcutlou of my picture in the 
Tribune and the subsequent news release 
have established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, I would certaTily have had nothing 
whatsoever to do with it.” 

The editorial was written, Dr. Wilson noted, 
after he had received a query from the Mon¬ 
treal Gazette asking confirmation of an an¬ 
nouncement from the Canadian Peace Con¬ 
gress that he had signed the appeal. 

Dr. Wilson said he was publishing the ex¬ 
change of correspondence “to make clear to 
our readers the views ol the editor, and to 
warn ministers and members of the church 
what they may expect if their passion for 
peace should lead them, as it led us, to sign 
tlie peae,3 petition, which Is widely circulated 
and has come to be known as the ‘Stockholm 
Appeal.’ “ 

OUTLAWING OF BOMB URGED 

The Stockholm appeal was Issued last 
March tay the Congress of Partisans of Peace. 
It demanded the outlawing of atomic 
weapons but without “effective’* interna¬ 
tional inspection and control. 

At a press interview this afternoon, the 
Reverend Dr. Toyohlko Kagawa, Japanese 
evangelist, said that he had expected the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The Japanese 
clergyman Is here to address the World Con¬ 
vention on Christian Education, nov^ In ses¬ 
sion at the University of Toronto. 
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He predicted that even If the North 
Koreans were driven back to the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel they would continue to be a 
tlireat. 

Asked If the Korean conflict might lead to 
a third world war, Dr. Kagawa replied that 
the crisis in that country was a “continuation 
of the Second World War.” 

He discounted the possibility of an increase 
in Communist strength in his country. 


Secretary Brannan’s Zeal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Aupust 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Secretary Brannan’s Zeal/* 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Secretary Brannan's Zeal 

It Is strange to find Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture Charles F. Brannan so disturbed about 
the recent rlfaes In some commodity prices. 
He Is the campaigning Secretary who bus 
developed a whole Federal program to main¬ 
tain farm prices at a high level. But since 
the Korean emergency, with Its resultant 
ntimulant to prices, he has been milltantly 
seeking out speculators on the several com¬ 
modity exchanges with Intent to bring legal 
pxtion against them if he possibly can. He 
has succeeded In arousing some public 
sentiment against speculation as though it 
were something reprehensible and had no 
place in the economy of the Nation, though, 
for the volume of energy he has expended 
in this direction, the interest la relatively 
pathetic. 

There is more than concern for the ad¬ 
ministration's UEoful little people in this 
outcry from Mr. Brannan and his specula¬ 
tor-probing Commodity Exchange Authority. 
Pending before Congress is the administra¬ 
tion's bill for economic controls and in it 
is authority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to flx margins on futures trading In the 
seven commocliLlcs under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. These commodities—wheat, 
soybeans, cottonseed oil, lard, eggs, wool tops, 
and cotton—account for 90 percent of the 
trading. This would give the politically 
operated Department of Agriculture strong 
control over the market places of the Nation’s 
commodity buyers and users. 

Unlawful speculation Is policed at all times. 
It Is hard to get away with anything which 
violates the letter of the Exchange Act. Be¬ 
cause commodity prices rose after the Korean 
incident, it should not indicate anything 
more than is indicated by the price rises 
ill other goods and services. The use of 
futures trading to hedge against price fluc¬ 
tuations is an old. honorable device to main¬ 
tain equable operating costs throughout the 
year and assure stable retail prices. With¬ 
out the speculator there would be no futures 
market in which to hedge. Care should be 
taken by Congress to see that nothing is done 
to upset the established and natural func¬ 
tion of this Important center-cog of the 
Nation's economic machinery. Mr. Brannan 
has done little to show he would be able 
to administer commodity trading any better 
than those who do It now under a free 
system. 


Will Fanners Be the Goats of a Wartime 
Inflation? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “Will Farmers Be the 
Goats of a Wartime Inflation?'* I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in full, and also the table, which 
was prepared by the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which was 
released in May 1950, together with the 
figures thereon. 

There being no objection, the article 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

(From the Farmers Union Herald of St. Paul, 
Minn., for August 7. 1950] 

Will Farmers Be the Goats of a Wartime 
Inflation? 

Farmers have been squeezed since the end 
of World War II by falling prices and increas¬ 
ing co-sts. Will they be the goats again of 
inflation if prices are frozen or rolled bueb? 

Here Is the record of what farmers have 
received in terms of wages. Will the freeze 
be nt two bits an hour or on a par with labor 
and industry? 
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The above figures arc from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, released in May 1960. 

The figures represent what you get when 
you divide all your net earnings by the num¬ 
ber of hours of all labor used on your farm. 

Farmers demand stability at full parity. 


Improvement of Our Intelligence Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following interesting article. This 
letter appeared in the column of the Bos¬ 
ton Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass., Au¬ 
gust 13, 1950: 

Former Zacharias Aide Questions Set-Up 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

I have Just read Senator Saltonstall’s 
plea for support of our countrymen in Ko¬ 
rea, Bill Cunningham's analysis of the Ko¬ 
rean situation, and your splendid editorial 


entitled “Prophecy of Peril,” in which you 
analyze my former associate, Admiral Zach¬ 
arias' forthcoming book, Behind Closed 
Doors. 

In view of the above It Is Interesting to 
recall some suggestions we made in 1944. At 
that time I was serving as a special aacistant 
to Admiral Zacharias. who was then deputy 
director of naval IntelUgence. We had just 
completed a personnel audit of the United 
States Naval Intelligence Service, for which 
work we were ostracized and divorced from 
intelligence activity. (Incidentally, the Earl 
Report on the United State Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Service, which has never been declas¬ 
sified as a secret document to my knowledge, 
might make Interesting reading for some of 
the brass In Washington now.) Admiral 
King, who was one of the really great naval 
officers of all time, thought that our intelli¬ 
gence activities could be improved. We 
agreed and set out on the task of doing it. 

Generally it was our notion that we would 
have to sharpen to razor keenness our real 
and partially developed skills of intelligence 
and psychological action. We felt that It 
was Important to do this so that we could 
prevent war and win the peace. It seemed 
to us that intelligence soundly conceived, 
properly organized, and well administered 
offered the most fruitful avenue along which 
to proceed toward peace. 

We felt rather strongly that the force of 
Ideas, proven time after time, of tremendous 
effectiveness during the war was undeniably 
an area of effort which needed further meth¬ 
ods, although necessary in some areas were 
felt to be about as Important as the massed 
infantry attack, and, about as effective. It 
seemed to us that psychological action so 
effcotJvely developed by the Russians could 
well be the mechanism by which we could 
lose the peace, and perhaps the very things 
we were fighting for. 

Unfortunately for this country our notions 
fell on deaf ears, or our writings commanded 
the eyes of men who could not read. All ex¬ 
cept one. and that one, a great man, and a 
strong one, Jim Forrestal. Ho agreed with 
u«. Admiral Zacharias* broadcasts to the 
Japs resulted. These were practical mani¬ 
festations of what we meant by ideological 
Intelligence activities. 

Our stupid national policies soon caught 
up with our efforts. There was the larger 
problem of the unification of our armed 
services. Intelligence was shelved. Knowl¬ 
edge of what a potential enemy was going 
to do was again relegated to the "cookie 
pusher.” To all intents and purposes effec¬ 
tive, dynamic as opposed to stutic, intelli¬ 
gence activities went by the board. There 
seemed to be a feeling pervading our na¬ 
tional thought that the usefulness and neces¬ 
sity of psychological action agencies, and 
dynamic intelligence organizations termi¬ 
nated with the cessation of hostilities. How 
fatal this kind of thinking has been is known 
only to our dead and rotting countrymen 
in Korea. 

The future security of this country de¬ 
pends largely on an objective and scientific 
approach to the basic functional problem of 
the most propitious use of our intellectual 
faculties. 

Although the present outlook is grim and 
very grave, I for one have faith and a firm 
belief in the Inherent ability of our leaders 
finally to focus their attention on problems 
that need attention and with fairness to all 
and spite toward none clearly and intelli¬ 
gently solve those problems. I hope they 
don’t wait too long before focusing on it. 

The Russians, our present opponents are 
students of the psyche (the mind), and have 
long known to be. they have perfected this 
form of warfare to a point where it Is as ef¬ 
fective as the blltzkreig first was. It, seems 
to me that we had better perceive this and 
understand the characteristics of the people 
with wliom we have to deal and provide a 
mechanism which can deal with them. 
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You imply that Admiral Zacharlas has a 
few axes to grind, including by implication 
the sale of his book. I associated personally 
with Admiral Zacharlas for more than 3 
years on and off, and since for upward of 
10 years In all. He Is absolutely oX sterling 
integrity. There is no finer naval olficor In 
the country today. There is no better in¬ 
formed man on intelligence activities. His 
treatment by the United States Navy is 
shocking, perhaps as shocking a.s his book is. 
He Is a great American, a true patriot, a man 
who has unselttshly taken on the mission of 
trying by his books and lectures to teach the 
uninformed something about the finer arts 
of intelligence activities. If by these ac¬ 
tivities he is able to better promote the mis¬ 
sion, I say praise God, for we arc pretty near¬ 
ly in the position of being desperately In 
need of divine guidance. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when we had better do a little hard and clear 
thinking. 

Elliott Earl. 


Aid to Franco Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
two editorials from the St. Louis Post Dis¬ 
patch, one dated August 3 and the other 
dated August 4, pointing out the signifi¬ 
cance and seriousness of the Senate ac¬ 
tion recently in voting aid to Franco 
Spain. The editorials express the oppo¬ 
sition and the concern of many people 
and groups in connection with this 
action, and urge the House of Represent¬ 
atives to rectify the error of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
4, 19501 

Fifteen senators Vindicated 

President Truman displayed leadership by 
his prompt and direct oppostlou to the 
O’Mahonoy amendment to the foreign aid 
bill. This amendment attempts to order the 
Export-Import Bank to lend $100,000,000 to 
Franco for his limping regime in Spain. 

As Mr. Truman says, such an amendment 
is entirely out of place in the foreign-aid 
bill. It should bo removed. If the Senate 
does not rescind its Ill-considered act, the 
Job will be one for the House. The bill should 
not be sent to the White House with this out- 
of-place amendment tacked on. 

Secretary of State Acheson also pointed out 
the impropriety of a shotgun order from Con¬ 
gress to the Export-Import Bank for a Span¬ 
ish loan. Thus, this 65 to 15 vote in the 
heavily Democratic Senate has now been re¬ 
pudiated by the two officials most respon¬ 
sible for American foreign policy, the Presi¬ 
dent and his Secretary of Slate. 

The sponsor of this headlong amendment 
was Senator O’Mahoney of W 3 'omlng and its 
supporters Included Senators MoCarran of 
Nevada, O’Conor of Maryland, and McCar¬ 
thy of Wisconsin. 

Since the side of the 15 opposing Senators 
has now been upheld by President Truman 
and Secretary Acheson, this Bmall band de¬ 


serves to be saluted for Its courage. They 
did not know they would have such high- 
placed support. They voted against the 
Franco amendment because they believed it 
w.o.s bad business. Their constituents de¬ 
serve to know who they are: 

Republicans: Morse. Oregon; Ecton, Mon¬ 
tana; Flanders, Vermont; and Williams, 
Delaware. 

Democrat.^: Anderson, New Mexico; Ben¬ 
ton, Connecticut: Byrd. Virginia; Douglas, 
Illinois; Frear, Delaware: Graham, North 
Ciiroltna; Green, Rhode Island; Hiix, Ala- 
burnn; Humphrey, Minnesota; Lehman, New 
York; and Thomas. Utah. 

Delaware has the satisfaction of knowing 
that both of Us Senators voted “no.” 


(From the St. Louis Posl-Dlspatch of 
August 3, 19.501 
And Now Franco 

Scv^rctary of State Achesoii’s opposition 
to the proposed $100,000,000 loan to the 
Franco dictatorship in Spain is qualified, 
hut It Is welcome however limited. Surely 
the House will now give more thought to 
what IS involved than did the Senate when 
It passed the loan bill by the headlong vote 
ol 65 to 15. 

Before the Trumnn administration directs 
the Export-Import Bank to send a loan to 
Spain’s Fn.srlst overlord, somebody around 
tlie White House should count the terrific 
cost of .such a step. And this cost needs to 
bo reckoned, hardly at all in terms of money, 
but in the good will of democratic people 
and peoples aspiring to be free around the 
world. 

Franco was set up by Hitler and Musso¬ 
lini. The Axis dictators used the little 
Fascist’s war against the Spanish Republic 
as a proving ground for World War II. They 
tried out new weapons, new tactics, and put 
armed forces In as though they were taking 
part In maneuvers. Without the support 
ol the dictators in Berlin and Rome, 
Franco’s armed rebellion would have lasted 
only a few weeks at the most. 

As it turned out, El Caudillo was the only 
one of the despicable trio who survived 
popular wrath. By a series of good fortunevS, 
If buch they cun be cnllod, he has managed 
to hang on, though the fliituiclal basis of his 
Iron-handed rule Is and has been shaky for 
a long time. 

A loan to Franco would do the United 
States a vast amount of harm among distant 
peoples whose support we should be very 
eac.er to have. It would amount to official 
notice that wc will support any dictator, 
no matter how repressive his regime, if we 
think It is to our advantage—e>r if some 
influential pressure group is able to put that 
Idea across. 

Just how many police slate characters do 
we In tlie United States Intend to tie up 
with? We gave our bucking to such a small- 
srale dictator in South Korea’s Syngman 
Khce. Now wo are having to explain that 
the United States went to the defense of 
peace in the Orient and not to uphold Rhee 
and his reactionary, strong-arm methods. 

After backing Chlang Kai-shek much too 
long without obtaining a change in his dic¬ 
tatorial and corrupt rule, the Truman ad¬ 
ministration finally decided It had poured 
money down Clilang’s rat hole long enough. 
Now because of the possible relation of For¬ 
mosa to our military operations in Korea, 
General MacArthur is talking about all-out 
defense of Formosa. That could Involve the 
United States In a war with Mao’s Chinese 
government which has driven Chlang off the 
continent of Asia. Naturally Chlang would 
like nothing better than to unload his lost 
war on us. 

Indochina and Greece also come to mind 
and the list could be extended. In too many 
places we are seeming to back the unpopular 
dictators or puppets against whom commu- 
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nlsm has been able to present Itself as a 
people’s movement. 

Why do we need to lend more color to 
this by sending $100,000,000 to Franco to bol¬ 
ster up his sagging economy? If this Is a 
military move, let the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say so and let the case, if there is one, be 
presented for it on that basis. If it is merely 
the economic shot-in-tho-arm which Sen¬ 
ator McCarran of Nevada and other Franco 
apologists have been trying to arrange, then 
let that be no less clear. 

And If the loan is proposed as a military 
meosure Washington should reflect on its 
Inevitable effect on all of western Europe 
above the Pyrenees Mountains. Is it our 
wish to serve notice that France, western 
Germany and the Low Countries all are writ¬ 
ten off In advance? 

Franco is against democracy Just as much 
as Stalin is. All ho wants of us Is our 
money. Wo should have as little as possible 
to do with him and his denial of the human 
rights we cherish. 


Address by Edwin S. Lanier Before tbe 
Kiwanis Club of Durham, N. C. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R.H0EY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Edwin S. Lanier, mayor of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., delivered before the Kiwanis 
Club, of Durham, N. C., on August 10, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Communism in Ckapel Hill 

rijUirativcly "we In Chapel Hill dwell In 
houses. Nearly anything Uiot happens 
IM Chapel Hill has enough Stnte-widc inter- 
esi, to give the newspapers a chance to splash 
it acroAS their pages. 

For Cliapel Hill 1 heg you and the other 
people in North Carolina who may hwvc done 
so to quit ridiculing and speaking unkindly 
of us Just because we are cursed from time 
to time with the temporary pre.scncc of some 
transient, lying, rattlesnake Communist and 
a tew of his loud-mouthed, moronic synipa- 
thiJiers. Because two of them now happen 
to get their mall through the Chapel HUl 
post office and some of their propaganda lie 
sheets through the local express office (al¬ 
though they do not live in Chapel Hill and 
arc rarely seen on the streets of Chapel Hill), 
Etui we get branded throughout this state 
for being a spawning and breeding ground 
for Oommimlsts and circulators of the com¬ 
munistic Stockholm peace petition. 

One of those traitorn. we believe, is the one 
who recently slipped around town under 
cover of darkness scattering handbills de¬ 
nouncing your Judge Wilson. That rag was 
signed by an anonymoms, crowning lie. 

Percentagewise, what town in North Caro¬ 
lina of 20.000 or more people can guarantee 
that It has less Communists than we have In 
Chapel Hill? 

Still we are ashamed that we have had or 
may now have a single one there. The peo¬ 
ple of Chapel Hill despise a Communist and 
his fellow travelers Just as much as any of 
you do. We hold the termltic traitors to our 
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country In nauseating contempt and be¬ 
grudge them the free air they breathe. I 
don't believe there is a community anywhere 
In this country more alert and more diligent 
than Chapel Hill to get the facts about Com- 
munlRta and communistic activities and to 
report those facts to the FBI. 

There Is not an official file or governmental 
agency personnel folder In Chapel Hill that 
is not readily available to the FBI and the 
con'stresslonal Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Wc are not Klu KIuxr, and wc will not 
take the law—or the lack of needed law— 
Into our own hands. We have done, and we 
will earnestly continue trying to do, In Chapel 
Hill, as we nil everywhere have been directed 
to do by J. Edgar Hoover—report all the facts 
wc ran get to the FBI. 

Furthermore, we will continue pleading to 
Congress and the Supreme Court to dcclaro 
Communists to be what they actually are. 
and to strip them naked of the protectiona 
of our Constitution which they hide behind 
while they fanatically seek the use of every 
deceit and trick iheir pathetic, sordid, twisted 
minds and Imagination can concoct to over¬ 
throw and destroy the Government based on 
that Constitution. Wc have not refrained 
from enacting legislation against burglars 
for fear that thieves would go under ground, 
nor against bootleggers on the theory that 
legislation against bootlegging would make 
all of them law-abiding citizens. Because 1 
hi've subscribed to constitution of humane 
treatment to animals does not prevent me 
from dealing decisively with a bedbug or rat- 
tlcanakc which 1 may find in my home. 
Everything In me rebels when I see a picture 
ol a young husband and father leaving his 
fi^mlly to face death at the hands of Com- 
niuulbts in Korea and on the same page the 
picture of 2 of the 10 Communists who for 10 
months heaped contempt and Inaults on a 
Federal court Judge during their trial for ad¬ 
vocating the overthrow of the American 
Government. 

If we stop our personal efforts to combat 
communism when we have reported facts to 
tlie FBI and then stand around burning out 
the wires of our nervous system denouncing 
communism, we have overlooked one of the 
most effective weapons of defense. 

Wc ore groBsly and densely ignorant about 
communism. The truth about communism 
would frighten every one of us—and all of 
the people of these United Slates—as much 
ns scales frighten an overweight person. 

Comparatively few people in the United 
States, other than members of the Commu¬ 
nist gang, really know and understand what 
commurilBm Is driving at and what it ha.s 
done wherever It has succeeded in dividing, 
conquering, and enslaving. 

Not a dozen 1950 graduates of the Durham 
High School, or the Chapel Hill High School, 
or any other high school in North Carolina, 
can write two factual and IntelUgciU para¬ 
graphs about communism. How many of us 
In this room cotikl stand up and from his 
own knowledge cite three points set out in 
the Communist manifesto, or give the burcKt 
sketch of the history of the Communists from 
Karl Marx to date? 

Just os we will continue living In ele¬ 
mental fear of polio until we learn Its 
secrets and how It paralyzes, wc will live in 
fear of and face the dangers of communism 
until there is wide knowledge among all peo¬ 
ple of the facts about communism. Bo not 
deceived—communism, regardless of all its 
slobberlngs about civil rights and the im- 
perlectlons of a developing democracy, la 
aimed at and relentlessly and fanatically 
pushed toward one over-all objective, namely, 
the complete annihilation of personal free¬ 
dom, the complete overthrow of representa¬ 
tive government, and the smothering out of 
every expression of faith In God and the 
practice of Christianity, 


Ohio Soldiers in the Capture of Manila 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August IS (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter to 
the New York Herald Tilbune dated July 
24, I960, and published in that newspaper 
under date of July 27, 1950. The letter 
deals with the part taken by the Thirty- 
seventh Division in the capture of 
Manila. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Those Peksent at Manila 
Rowayton, Conn., July 24, 1950. 
To the New York Herald 'Tribune: 

If we're going to set the record straight on 
who took Manila, let’s really set It straight. 

Mr. Milton MacKaye writes to point out 
that the Eleventh Airborne Division did 
much of the dirty work that enabled the 
First Cavalry to drive the initial column Into 
the Philippine capital. He makes a passing 
reference to the Thirty-seventh and Twenty- 
fifth Divisions, which deserve a good deal 
more than that, e.speclalJy the Thirty- 
seventh. As a war correspondent who at one 
time or another was with all the divisions 
named, 1 can attest to the statement that 
the Thirty-seventh ’'Buckeye” Division, an 
Ohio National Guard outfit, bore the brunt 
of the Manila fighting. Coming down the 
Luzon plains from Lingayen Gulf, it ran Into 
the toughest opposition and made possible 
the last-minute dash of Brigadier General 
Chase’s First Cavalry column. 'The latter In¬ 
deed reached Manila first and liberated the 
Santo Tomas prisoners, but the Thirty- 
seventh actually took Manila in force hours 
later and then had the dirtiest Job of clean¬ 
ing out Jap snipers. 

There has—Mr. MacKaye Is right—been 
some exaggeration of the First Cavalry su¬ 
periority. Nevertheless, it wa.s and Is one of 
the best In the business. It did the most 
dashing work in Luzon, as elsewhere, and 
has thereiore been the most publicized. The 
all-around teamwork in the Luzon campaign, 
involving a half a dozen divisions or more, 
has never been fully appreciated and is. In 
the final analysis, a tribute to General Mac- 
Arthur's leadership and strategic genius. 

Robert Shaplen. 


The Stockholm Peace Petition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA'TES 
Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
imanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘Teace—It Could Be Wonder¬ 
ful” published in the Jewish Veteran, 
monthly newspaper of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Peace— lx Could Be Wokoebeul 

Even whUe It was getting ready to wield a 
big stick In Korea, communism was talking 
loudly of peace on March 19 of this year, 
when a covey of red-tinted doves lit on 
Stockholm for a meeting of the World Con¬ 
gress of Partisans of Peace. 

Prom this temporary cote there emerged 
the Stockholm resolution, a straight-faced 
expression demanding prohibition of atomic 
weapons, strict International control ol the 
atomic bomb, and condemnation of the first 
government to use atomic weapons as a war 
criminal. 

The gimmick In this seemingly noble 
statement of principle was that the strict 
International control advocated for the pro¬ 
duction of atomic weapons was the Soviet 
plan rejected by the United Nations as un¬ 
enforceable because It failed to provide for 
the United States-backed principle of inspec¬ 
tion of atomic plants. 

On 1^/1'iy 31, less than a month before North 
Korean troops were to surge across the 
thirty-eighth parallel, the partisans of pence 
claimed 100,000,000 signatures to their reso¬ 
lution. In the United States, the busy little 
bees on the Daily Worker began promotional 
activities and the soliciting of signatures in 
major American cities. In no time at all. the 
wares of the partisans for peace were on 
display at the Peace Inlormation Bureau in 
New York and the National Labor Peace Com- 
ferenco. This September something called 
the National Peace Congress is to convene In 
New York. 

There is a strangely familiar lift to the 
paeans sung to peace in Communist circles 
these days. The tune differs in minor de¬ 
tails from the melody Intoned by Hitler at 
Munich In September 1938. There Is also a 
new fiddler calling the tune, a musician 
named Stalin. But at the bottom, there Is 
the war in Korea Just as In 1989 there was 
the Invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Peace, It is genei ally agreed, could be won¬ 
derful. But on the terms set forth by Com¬ 
munist-petition backers the buzzard would 
replace the dove as the bird of peace. 

The peace petition, aimed at inveigling all 
people who have a genuine desire to see tran¬ 
quillity restored to this quivering planet, 
reveals nothing of the Intentions of Its Com¬ 
munist authors. For those, one must turn to 
Soviet deeds as reflected in communism’s 
past record and In its naked aggression in 
Korea today. 

The pattern of Communist behavior until 
row gives no encouragement that Soviet cries 
of peace bear any closer relationship to the 
cause of man’s freedom than when Molotov 
and Uibbentrop signed a peace pact in 1939. 


Hungry Horse Kelly 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker. In 
addition to the news stories and edi¬ 
torials, I included with my remarks on 
the passing of Harry Kelly yesterday, I 
have today received the following on the 
passing of our beloved friend. 

Under unanimous consent granted to 
me, I am inserting a front-page editorial 
from the Times-Monltor, of Kalispell, 
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Mont., Harry Kelly’s old paper; a news 
story from the same, both dated August 
10,1950: and an editorial from the Daily 
Missoulian, of Missoula, Mont., dated 
August 9,1950: 

I Prom the Kallspell (Mont.) Times-Monltor 
of August 10, 10501 
Harry J. Kelly 

Everlastingly In western Montane the stat¬ 
ure of Harry J. Kelly will grow. His life¬ 
time ended at 3:15 Monday afternoon, quiet¬ 
ly and mercifully. Sadness pervades us 
now-but we know that Mr. Kelly Julflllcd 
every design of God or man during that span. 
Life had no more rewards than those be¬ 
stowed on him In a 1-month period just 2 
years ago. On July 10, 1948, he rode as 
grand marshal to the scene of the flr.st blast 
and formal beginning of construction of 
Hungry Horse Dam. On August 4, the same 
year, with his family (lor whom he lived) 
around him, he and Mrs. Kelly entertained 
hundreds of friends on their golden wedding 
anniversary. 

Endowed with indomitable spirit and a 
sen.se of right, allied by a persuasive charm, 
Mr Kelly became the most Influential weekly 
newspaper editor in the State of Montana. 
An analyst, even more than a man of vision, 
his arguments almost indisputable in the 
minds of other farsighted men who grad¬ 
ually and wholeheartedly enlisted their aid 
In western Montana’s greatest develop¬ 
ment—Hungry Horse Dam. We here today 
enn yet only visualize the benefits which will 
come in the form of power, flood control, ir¬ 
rigation, large and small Industry—benefits 
which were clear in Mr. Kelly’s eyes 2,5 years 
ago. The tuniiiiR ])oint came when the 
President of the United States, impressed hy 
the personal charm and clear portrayal of 
the need and feasibility of the project as 
recited by this man, turned and said: “Hun¬ 
gry Horse? Well, I guess weTl have to give it 
fome hay.” 

P'rom the day the project was assured, Mr, 
Kelly looked forward. lie advocated greater 
diversHicatlon of crops which would assure 
the success of small proce.s.slng plants in the 
valley and a more stable income lor a greater 
poinilntlon hero. 

Bucked hy les.ser rc.sources, nevertheless 
Harry J. Kelly was a man of the full O. S. 
Warden-Rulus Wood stature. He del ended 
his principles stubbornly, but pettine.ss or 
prejudice had no part in his speech or his 
writing. Montana has lost one of Its most 
loyal and u.scful citizens. We of this office 
have lost our stanchest friend and wise and 
trusted confidant. 

[From the Kalispell (Mont) Times-Monltor 
of August 10, 19501 
11. J. Kelly Passes Away Monday 

Harry J. Kelly, for 20 years editor and pub¬ 
lisher of the Flathead Monitor before his re¬ 
tirement 6 years ago. passed away at his home 
in Kalispell Monday afternoon. He was 
born in Prairie du Chlen, Wis , October 6,1869, 
and with his parents moved to Omaha, Nebr., 
while a child. He attended Creighton Uni¬ 
versity, learned the printing trade, and came 
to Montana in 1888, establishing a weekly 
paper in Missoula. He later worked at the 
printing trade in Butlc, returning to Missoula 
in 1895 to conduct the Bitter Root Times 
during the cnpitol fight. In 3 896 he was 
married to Miss Mary See, a native of the 
Bitter Root Valley. 

For a short time Mr. Kelly operated a news¬ 
paper at Hamilton and was sergeant at arms 
In the State legislature during the famous 
sixth session when the “war of the copper 
kings” was at its height. In 1905 he and Tom 
Stout started the weekly Fergus County 
Democrat at Lewlstown. Later they pur¬ 
chased the Daily Ncw.s and founded the pres¬ 
ent dally paper in that city. He was ap¬ 


pointed registrar for the United States Land 
Office at Lewistown and served until after 
World War I. 

Mr. Kelly sold his Interest In the Lewistown 
paper and came to Kalispell in 1924, pur¬ 
chasing the Flathead Monitor. Determining 
the feasihillty of a multi-purpose dam on 
the South Fork of the Flathead River, he 
devoted 20 years of Influence and energy to 
the project. Kelly served as president of the 
Montana Press Association in 1943, and re¬ 
tired the follov;ing year after 64 years of 
newspaijei lag in Montana. 

Surviving are his wife, lour children, Mrs. 
E. P. Peterson, of San Francisco; Miss Mar¬ 
garet A. Kelly, of Kalispell: Harry J. Kelly, 
Jr., of Seattle, and William G. Kelly, former 
postmaster here and now operating the radio 
station at Lewistown; and an only grand¬ 
child, William Patrick of Seattle. 

Requiem high mns.s for Mr. Kelly was cele¬ 
brated at St. Matthews Catholic Church 
Wednesday morning, with Rev. Father James 
Sheerln as eeiebrant. Burial was in Con¬ 
rad Memorial Cemetery. Pallbearers were 
T. W. Elliot, P. O. Williams, Hurry E. Lay, 
Jack Burg, Henry Lokensgard, and Howard 
Miller. 

[Prom the Dally Missoulian of August 9, 
19501 

Harry J. Keli.y 

No other man Is more responsible lor the 
great project of the Hungry Horse Dam than 
Harry J. Kelly, veteran Montana newspaper¬ 
man, who has Just reached the end of his 
life. Mr. Kelly, once sine in hi.q own mind 
of the value of the ^•nterprlsc, devoted much 
space in his Flathead Monitor, published at 
Kalispell, to propaganda for it, until he was 
known as Hungry Horse Kelly. He was in¬ 
defatigable in this promotion for almost a 
quarter century, retiring from his new.spapcr 
a few yeans ago with the satisfaction of 
knowing that tlie project was assured. 

Hurry Kelly was of the best type of printer- 
publisher, an expert at his cruft and a wise 
man in the editorial part of the nrw.spaper 
business. He left the niark.s of his abllliy 
and enterprise in several Montana cities and, 
since 1808, had a share in the progress of the 
State He was one of the best of the old- 
timers. 


Internal Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Aiigust 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Security Legislation,” published 
ill the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
on August 9, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Security Legislation 

President Truman In a special mcRRage 
to Congress asks emergency legislation to 
protect the Nation from Communist spies, 
saboteurs, and fifth columnists. 

But It will perplex many Americans an to 
why the Chief Executive at the same time 
denounces pending legislation known as the 
Mundt-Nixoii antl-Communlst bill which 
would require all Communists and members 
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of the Communist-front organizations to 
register. 

The President brands the Mundt-Nixon bill 
as repugnant to our traditions and so vague 
in its terms us to endanger the freedoms 
of speech, press, and assembly as protected 
by the first amendment. 

The President says he is in the main in¬ 
terested in a law that will tighten present 
laws covering espionage and registration of 
foreign agents, added protection for defense 
Inatallations, broad authoilty to the Presi¬ 
dent to establish security rcglatlons for mili¬ 
tary bases, and other Defense Establishments. 

One wonders why the President urges 
compulsory registration of spies and sub¬ 
versives, yet frowns upon a blanket law cov¬ 
ering all members of the Communist Party. 

If the Communists in this country, in the 
main, are not Kpie.s and Rubverslves, then 
why are we so concerned about them? 

FBI Chief Edgar Hoover only this week 
labeled the Communist Party in this coun¬ 
try as a Trojan horse of disloyalty, colled 
like a serpent in the very heart of America. 

Hoover further declared that the Commu¬ 
nist Infiltration of United States heavy in¬ 
dustry is the greatest potential sabotage 
danger facing America. 

The President’s request for spy and sab¬ 
otage legislation Is timely but it is doubtful 
whether he goes far enough in covering the 
Communist menace. 

We wish the boys now fighting in Korea 
could voice their opinion on this vital 
subject. 


Tax Status of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Speaker, under 
.special order on July 31, the gentleman 
Irom Illinois FMr. Mason J addressed the 
House on the question of taxing the 
unt-axed. In the course of that address 
lie undertook to establish, in addition 
to several other thing.s, that the coopera¬ 
tives in the United States were escaping 
taxes in large amounts, and that this 
tax advantage somehow brands them as 
unpatriotic, if not un-American institu¬ 
tions. I think the Record should be set 
straight. 

The gentleman includes in his remarks 
a report of the amounts of taxes which 
the Government i.s failing to collect be¬ 
cause of certain tax exemptions. The 
figures which he refers to, as the result 
of careful research by Homer E. 
Marsh, of the National A.ssociatcd Busi¬ 
nessmen of Washington, D. C., and by 
Lovell Parker, former Chief of Staff for 
the Joint Committee on Taxation indi¬ 
cate that these so-called tax-exempts 
hold 29 percent of our total national 
resoui’ces. I think it important that we 
examine this list to determine which 
are cooperatives, and also in that exami¬ 
nation to remember that the National 
Associated Busincs.smen’s organization, 
together with the National Tax Equality 
Association, spend approximately a half 
million dollars a year In attacking the 
cooperatives. The.sc figures are in the 
lobby files of the Clerk of the House. 
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These are Mr. Marsh’s figures: 


Life Insurance companlea 
(most all are mutuals and 

pay some income tax)_$50,000,000,000 

Foundations__ 2, 500, 000,000 

Mutual savings banks__ 20,000, 000,000 

Building savings and loan 

associations_ 12,000,000,000 

Government pension trust 

funds......__ 35,000,000,000 

Educational Institutions.,. 2,500,000,000 
Federal Government corpo¬ 
rations____ 23,000,000,000 

Cooperatives_ 2,500,000,000 

Mutual fire and casualty 

Insurance_ 2,000,000,000 

State and local retirement 

funds_- 2,500,000,000 

Municipal and REA utili¬ 
ties. 2,000,000,000 

Pc^tal savings..- 3,600,000,000 


Total_ 167,500.000,000 


Actually in this table the cooperatives 
make up less than 2 percent of the re¬ 
sources my colleague refers to as tax- 
exempts. Yet he devotes almost his en¬ 
tire attention to the 2 percent and 
ni elects the other 98 percent. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue re¬ 
ports that only half of the rural co-ops 
took advantage of the minor tax ex¬ 
emption provided in section 101 (12) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, because of 
the strict compliance provisions. The 
rest paid taxes just like other businesses. 
Yet, my colleague would have you believe 
that co-ops are tax-exempt. As I have 
indicated, co-ops are not tax-exempt. In 
his discourse he implied that co-ops, 
among all the others listed, arc un¬ 
patriotic. Profits of cooperatives, after 
regular business taxes are paid, are re¬ 
turned to the members, who pay income 
taxes upon them, under the personal- 
income-tax laws of the country. Propa¬ 
ganda spread by the enemies of coopera¬ 
tives has left a false impression. Mem¬ 
bers of cooperatives are certainly not 
unpatriotic, nor are cooperatives un- 
American. The State of Minnesota has 
long been famous for its cooperatives. 
We count the members of cooperatives 
as among our finest citizens. 

The slogan. Tax the untaxed, has been 
developed principally as an instrument 
to be used against the cooperatives. Let 
me set the record straight by giving you 
the facts on the tax status of coopera¬ 
tives. 

Jerry Voorhis, a former distinguished 
member of this body who served five 
terms, is now executive secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. In testifying before the 
House Finance Committee on the tax 
bill some months ago, he pointed out 
that— 

Tbe alleged tax advantagea which co-ops 
are supposed to enjoy today vanish into thin 
air upon any lair examination of the facts. 
The truth is that, with one exception adopted 
long ago by a conservative CongtesB as an 
aid to agriculture, co-ops today are subject 
to tax under tho same laws and the same 
regulations as any other business. The fur¬ 
ther truth is that even the bitterest oppo¬ 
nents of cooperatives have declared that tho 
one exception, namely, section 101 (12), 
makes no real difference and that its repeal 
would add hardly a drop of revenue to the 
Treasury. 

Cooperatives in America can no more make 
for themselves taxable Income without pay¬ 


ing full tax on It than can any other busi¬ 
ness. If cooperative members receive any 
funds as a result of dealings with their co¬ 
operative which would constitute taxable In¬ 
come to anyone dealing with any type of 
business, then the co-op member Is subject 
to tax thereon right now. We would not 
have it otherwise. 

All the fuss and furor about cooperatives 
and taxes results from a basic misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the facts. The central position of 
the cooperative la this. If one business, a 
cooperative, deliberately binds itself to forego 
the making of profit In order to benefit Its 
patrons, it should no more be subject to In¬ 
come tax on Income it doesn’t receive than 
a profit business is subject to tax on profits 
it falls to make. 

With our contention that cooperatives 
have today no tax advantage, a long series 
of Congresses and an unbroken succession 
of court decisions have agreed. The House 
committee, in preparing the bill before you 
and the House in passing it, has confirmed 
once again this basic truth. 

If any institutions in our country are 
typically American, cooperatives are so. 
True cooperatives cannot exist in a totali¬ 
tarian country at all. Their very chance for 
existence depends on the maintenance of 
free institutions, political and economic. 
The essence of cooperation is free voluntary 
association of free people. 

On the other hand, the very essence of a 
true democracy is participation by the peo¬ 
ple, by all the people, In every phase of its 
life. This means not only political participa¬ 
tion but social and religious end economic 
and every other kind of participation. Tho 
very basis and essence of economic partici¬ 
pation is a share in ownership. The very 
basis end essence of economic participation 
is a share In ownership. For a share In 
ownership carries with it a share of respon¬ 
sibility for what we own. And with that 
kind of responsibility, and probably only so, 
there develops a readiness to take the still 
more basic responsibility for meeting one’s 
own problems and those of one’s neighbors 
by one's own efforts. If America moans any¬ 
thing It means a country that encourages 
that sort of thing—that wise participation 
by the people in ownership and rcsponsl- 
blllty. 

Well, that is precisely why wc have coop¬ 
eratives. It’s what they exist to do. The 
whole net cflect of the organization and op¬ 
eration of a cooperative is to spread owner¬ 
ship and with it responsibility for their own 
economic welfare widely among millions of 
people who would otherwise not be partici¬ 
pants In free enterprise to any significant 
extent at all. I therefore simply ask tho 
question as to whether cooperatives should 
be confronted with an organized, highly 
financed campaign of misreproiBentatloii 
against them or whether they do not deserve 
the full moral support of every thoughtful 
person who sincerely cares about the luture 
of democracy in Americi. 

We come before this great committee— 

Mr. Voorhis said- 

in no spirit of supplication or appeal for a 
single special consideration. Wo come here 
with our heads high and our hearts thank¬ 
ful to point out that participation by the 
people in every phase of Its life is the very 
genius of a vital democracy and to point 
out furtlier that It is to promote such par¬ 
ticipation that cooperatives basically and 
primarily cjdst. We are in business for one 
primary reason—^to spread private owner¬ 
ship and with It responsibility among the 
people more broadly than can be done in 
any other way and thus to shift back to the 
people again responsibility for their own 
welfare. Since we know this is what you 
too desire in our country, we confidently 
solicit your continued interest In and moral 
support of cooperatives in the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
what Mr. Voorhis said about coopera¬ 
tives being democratic. Here is a move¬ 
ment that is rebuUding democracy as 
we have knowr it in the past. Here is 
the very essence of democracy, not only 
in politics, but in every other phase of 
fruitful living—economic, religious, and 
social. Cooperatives have no tax exemp¬ 
tion as cooperatives. Certain co-ops have 
an available exemption given to them as 
farmer organizations to encourage agri- 
cultural production. If we face that 
issue and face it squarely, we may find 
out that that assistance given to them as 
farmers is not enough. I hope we, as 
lawmakers, never yield to the force of 
this campaign of misrepresentation be¬ 
ing conducted by the highly financed 
group of self-seeking interests whose ob¬ 
jective Is to destroy the cooperatives so 
that they will have no competitive force 
to check them in their drive for unlim¬ 
ited profits. There, gentlemen, is the 
issue in this case. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it Is to me a 
matter of pride that an agency so vitally 
concerned with our financial welfare and 
so important to the confidence and safety 
of 104,000,000 depositors in this great Na¬ 
tion should be so efficiently managed as 
the record indicates is the case with 
tho Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion. 

It is now more than 6 years since any 
Insured bank failed or since the deposi¬ 
tors of any insured bank suffered a pen¬ 
ny’s loss. Bank difficulties continue to 
happen and they will probably never be 
eliminated, but we have arrived finally 
at the goal of every supporter of the in¬ 
dependent dual-banking system and the 
satisfaction of every depositor in an in¬ 
sured bank. Banks may continue to get 
Into difficulty, but depositors will suffer 
no loss. That is what makes the situa¬ 
tion different from the years before 
FDIC. 

During the sixteen-plus years of its op¬ 
eration, only 413 insured banks have re¬ 
quired FDIC financial aid. That is fewer 
than the number that failed during any 
one of the years from 1923 through 1933. 

The record of the FDIC has been the 
subject of much editorial praise from the 
Nations’s newspapers. The Ii'onton 
(Mo.) Register and several other papers 
editorially had these things to say about 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion; 

[Prom the Ironton (Mo.) Register of April 
13, 1950] 

Banker praises New Deal. Did you ever 
think you would live to see the day? The 
following is an excerpt of a letter from Chair¬ 
man John 8. Wood, of the board of the Man¬ 
chester Bank of St. Louis, written to Repre- 
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sentatlve Melvin Price (Democrat, Illinois) i 
“I was chief national bank examiner at St. 
Louis from 1920 to 1930. During 1930 I be¬ 
came chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
at St. Louis and in that capacity directed 
the operations of the examining department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
Prom 1921 to 1033 I saw a number of com¬ 
mercial banks in the United States decrease 
from approximately 30.600 unit banks to 
fewer than 14,000 banks. The public lost 
confidence both in banks and bankers. The 
FIDO (Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, a New Deal agency established In 1934) 
restored public confidence both in banks and 
bankers. It is gambling with fate to. in any 
degree, diminish the fund that enables the 
FDIC to promptly take care of the depositors 
of any insured bank that may get into an 
unsafe condition.” 

[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of May 15, 
7. 1950 J 

Why They Weren’t Scared 

The Westphalia State Bank at Westphalia, 
Mich., must have been an unusual financial 
institution. It has had trouble. Its assets 
have been taken by another bank, and it 
will hereafter operate us a branch. This 
bank’s troubles seem to have been brought 
out in the open when Government investi¬ 
gators di6Clo.sed irregularities reaching about 
$300,000. Nobody was accused, or has been 
accused of taking anything, but it must have 
been a rather friendly institution. If a de¬ 
positor knew the bank well enough, he could 
overdraw almost at will, and he did. Thus, 
when investigators began their work, they 
simply found the bank’s money tied up In 
overwithdrawals. Townspeople were resent¬ 
ful when the Government’s Inquiry disclosed 
this condition, and maintained full trust in 
the bank. They were even re.scntful when 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
offered to throw in a million dollars to save 
the institution, if this became necessary. 
Everybody in Westphalia seems to have over¬ 
drawn, but nobody was scared. 

And why were they not running up and 
down Main Street, wringing their hands, and 
why were they not afraid? They knew their 
deposits were safe, because of the guarantee 
of bank deposits. And the bank deposit 
guarantee was one of the pieces of legisla¬ 
tion put on the books during the adminis¬ 
tration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of May 15, 
1950] 

Bank Deposit Insurance Has Proved Its 
Worth 

Individual bank accounts up to $5,000 have 
been insured by the Government against loss 
since 19C3 when an rmendment to the Na¬ 
tional Banking Act established the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

It was one of the first of the Important 
New Deal reforms. 

Recently the Senate approved a bill to 
raise the maximum individual Insurance 
from $6,000 to $10,000; and the House Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee shortly Is ex¬ 
pected also to recommend favorable action 
on the mep.f.ure. 

There is a reason. 

When the Insurance system was set up In 
1933, the $5,000 provision covered 981/2 per¬ 
cent of all deposits then in commercial 
banks. 

But such is no longer the case. Because 
of the greater amount of money In circula¬ 
tion and the Increase in Incomes during the 
war and postwar years, only 45 percent of 
deposits now are insured. 

So present coverage fails to achieve the 
basic objective of the law—full protection 
for the individual depositor. 

It la a tribute to the manner in which 
FDIC has been operated that It has built up 
a fund more than adequate to support the 
higher level of coverage. 


In its 16 years of operation, FDIC has ac¬ 
cumulated from assessment receipts and 
other earnings a surplus of $1,100,000,000. In 
the system are 13.440 commercial banking 
institutions. 

The PDIO has been compelled to go to the 
aid of only 407 banks. Most of these were 
merged with stronger institutions through 
assistance from the FDIC. Actual losses to 
depositors have been less than $2,000,000. 

What a contrast to the 1930-38 period, 
when 3,643 banks failed and total losses to de¬ 
positors amounted to more than $1,000,000,- 
000 . 

FDIC Is one reform that even the most 
hardshell conservative knows is here to stay 
because of its manifest benefits. 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram 
of May 15. 1950] 

A Government Agency That Actually 
Makes More Money than It Spends 

One of the most successful of the inno¬ 
vations of the Roosevelt administration was 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
established 15 years ago to safeguard depos¬ 
itors In commercial banks against loss. The 
FDIC has not cost the taxpayers a penny. 
TTirough the payment of one-twelfth of 1 
percent of total deposits by the banks, the 
corporation has had enough money not only 
to pay off all losses resulting from bank fail¬ 
ures or financial troubles, but It has paid 
back the capital contribution made Initially 
by the United States Treasury and the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve banks and it has a $1,100,000,000 
reserve. 

It is true there has been no major eco¬ 
nomic crisis during the existence of the 
FDIC to test its ability to withstand real 
financial trouble in the Nations’ banking 
system. But the fund is believed adequate 
now to meet any crisis, no matter how se¬ 
vere. The reserve is approximately equal 
to the total of reported losses of all de¬ 
positors in the 1930-33 debacle. Of course, 
deposits have increased since then, and 
losses today could be proportionately great¬ 
er, but on the other hand the very exist¬ 
ence of the deposit-insurance program 
should avert the panic which helped to make 
lor heavy losses. 

It is astonishing what an excellent record 
the FDIC has had through the years. There 
have been 407 banks which have required 
FDIC assistance of one kind or another since 
the Corporation was established. In settling 
their affairs the FDIC has paid off all insured 
depositors and taken a total loss In the 
process of only $25,000,000. 

Because deposit insurance only is extended 
to a maximum of $5,000. some larger de¬ 
positors did suffer losses m these bank fail¬ 
ures. Those losses amounted to about 
$2,000,000. There Is now a proposal before 
Congress to increase the $5,000 maximum lor 
insurance coverage to $10,000. A bill to 
make that change has been passed by the 
Senate and is now being studied by the House 
Bunking and Currency Committee. The In¬ 
creased coverage could, It Is said, be easily 
extended without placing any very great 
added burden on the FDIC. 

In view of the change in the value of the 
dollar since 1934, and the sound condition 
of the deposit Insurance program, it seems 
only right that the maximum be increased. 

At the same time there might be a re¬ 
duction in the a.ssesBment levied against 
participating banks. The Corporation has a 
reserve which should be enough to guaran¬ 
tee it against any financial crisis short of a 
catastrophe which would destroy the Gov¬ 
ernment Itself along with any such govern¬ 
mental agency as the FDIC. It actually gets 
enough from earnings on this reserve and 
miscellaneous sources of revenue to pay Its 
way without any further assessments at all 
on the banks of the Nation. 

It is in any event a cheering thing to 
have one agency of Government give such a 
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demonstration of efficient operation that it 
actually makes more money than it spends. 

[From the Mamaroneck (N. T.) Times of 
May 11, 1950] 

Raising the Insurance 

It was back in 1933 that Uncle Sam, to re¬ 
store public confidence and protect against 
banking failures, initiated Federal Insurance 
of bank deposits. The new law provided for 
insurance to depositors against loss for de¬ 
posits up to $5,000. Observers say that the 
proportion of depositors fully Insured is now 
about 06 percent. 

But infiation, rising prices, increasing 
wages, have set new standards in money. The 
average size of deposits has increased, and at 
present only about 45 percent, or $62,000,- 
000,000, of the total dollar amount of bank 
deposits Is Insured. 

Accordingly Uncle Sam now proposes to 
take another step In this direction. The 
Senate passed the new law in March and the 
House is expected to hold hearings. The new 
law will raise the amount of insured deposits 
to $10,000. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in its 15 years of existence has now accumu¬ 
lated from its assessments upon banks and 
from other earnings $1,100,000,000, which ap¬ 
proximates the total reported losses of all 
depositors in the crisis of the early thirties 
when banks were bursting like popcorn all 
over the Nation. Also the 13,440 insured 
commercial banks are paying in assessments 
at the rate oa about $120,000,000 a year. Such 
assessments are one-twelfth of 1 percent of 
total deposits. 

Apparently the FDIC fund Is In a suflft- 
clontly healthy condition to Justify the new 
step. Bank BUspenslons have fortunately 
been rare and bank-deposit losses insignifi¬ 
cant In the 15-ycar ixsrlod. During this time, 
as a matter of fact, the FDIC has lost only 
$26,000,000 and actual losses to depositors 
have been less than $2,000,000. 

The new law should create even greater 
public confidence and security. 

(From the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
of April 27, 1960) 

Town Bank in Trouble, but Citizens Calm, 
Protected 

Although a State bank was in trouble In 
Bn mean, Idaho, because of shortages and 
there was a rash of rumors and other excite¬ 
ment, no depositor will lose any money and 
the bank will continue to operate for the 
benefit of the community. 

Thanks to the operations of the Federal 
deposit Insurance law, depositors were 
calmed as soon as they were reminded that 
their savings were guaranteed by the United 
States Government. 

Wc should be accustomed to these quiet re¬ 
actions that follow news that a bank is In 
trouble, because the deposit Insurance pro¬ 
gram has been In operation for a long time, 
but some of the older citizens, remcmherlng 
unhappy panics in the past, still blink their 
eyes a few times In pleased amazement as 
they murmur, “It was not like that in the 
supposed good old days." 


The Liberty Bell —k Symbol 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. UURIE C. BATTLE 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, my friend, 
Harold Dempster Cullen, editor of the 
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Bertie liedger-Advance, Windsor. N. C., 
recently had an editorial in his paper 
that strikes a keynote for all Americans. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to include this timely 
editorial: 

Ths Libirtt Belit—a Stmbol 

The visit of the replica of the Liberty Bell 
to North Carolina towns has brought again 
to our attention the fact that the freedom 
and prosperity we enjoy should go to the 
credit of our founding fathers—those men 
of democratic beliefs and the daring to put 
them into effect In the face of opposition 
that seemed Insuperable. It Is well for us 
to think sometimes of the problems those 
men had to face. The world was against 
them. The greatest and strongest nation In 
the world at that time was to be faced In 
warfare. If they made the decision that their 
consciences endorsed. Their own welfare 
and prosperity would undoubtedly be the 
price to be paid If they went through with 
their Intention of declaring their freedom 
from foreign rule. 

But they had the courage and the daring 
to lead their people into the field of free¬ 
dom. They fully recognized the risks they 
ran. They knew that their own lives would 
be lorfelt if their struggle should fall. But 
they unflinchingly proclaimed to the world 
their determination to become free people, 
along lines that bad never been tried In 
the world before—with the people them¬ 
selves as the final arbiters of their own 
welfare. 

The peal of the Liberty Bell announced to 
tho world that the struggle for freedom 
would be undertaken. 

Their challenge was accepted. The mother 
country made Its beat effort to subdue these 
recalcitrant children. But through 8 years 
of struggle and sacrifice and death they 
clung firmly to their beliefs—and finally 
emerged victorious. 

Today in America we face a similar chal¬ 
lenge, but on a far larger scale. Tho free¬ 
dom of the entire world Is at stake. The 
loaders of the world face the challenge that 
the Continental Congress faced In 1776. 
The lines are being drawn from day to day. 

Have we the courage to march Into a 
struggle that might mean slavery instead of 
freedom? Have our leaders and our people 
tho fortitude of the founding fathers and 
their followers? It is altogether possible 
that the present struggle may be coniiued 
to Korea, but we cannot tell. 

Are we in America willing to make the 
sacrifices and undergo tho suffering neces¬ 
sary. either by war or by peaceful means, 
to assure the world of freedom, as these 
United States were assured of freedom 174 
years ago? The challenge faces us, with our 
150,000,000 people and with the 2.000.000,000 
people of the world, no less than it did the 
3,000,000 people that lived along the Atlan¬ 
tic coast of this country in 1776. 


The Potato Damp 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 

OF NBW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August IS, 1950 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to call a halt. In these perilous times, 
when the Congress is exploring every po¬ 
tential source of revenue and is calling 


upon Individuals and corporations to 
ante up more and more taxes in order 
that this country may meet the demand 
for greater and greater expenditures, 
we learn of the travesty which permits 
the harvesting of a bountiful crop of 
potatoes and the leaving of them in 
the fields to spoil. The finest crop of 
potatoes ever grown in New Jersey will 
never reach hungry mouths, simply be¬ 
cause the potato farmers, on instruc¬ 
tions from the Government, have al¬ 
ready dug and spoiled 40 percent of 
the crop. 

Not so long ago an ad appeared in a 
newspaper in Poughkeepsie. N. Y., 
which advertised a bid for potatoes for 
the armed services of the United States. 
Only a few days ago, Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture Brannan appeared before the 
House Committee on Agriculture and re¬ 
quested $50,000,000 to be used to pay 
transportation costs of a half billion 
dollars’ worth of foodstuffs which were in 
danger of spoiling. What justification, 
other than planned economy, is there for 
this ruthless destruction of needed food? 
Our armed services could use everything 
in surplus and thereby obliterate great 
expenditures of dollars. 

If the planners of our economy con¬ 
tinue to pay for foodstuffs that are only 
raised and destroyed, we will not only 
bring ourselves closer and closer to bank¬ 
ruptcy, but we will at the same time 
thwart nature. If it comes to pass that 
nature concludes we no longer welcome 
her bounty, nothing on earth will ever 
save us. 

There was a time when the Govern¬ 
ment paid for pigs and corn that were 
never raised, but even that crazy philos¬ 
ophy was better than the philosophy 
adopted by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in the present instance where 
manpower, seed, gasoline, and equip¬ 
ment were used to raise potatoes that 
were dug and sacked and then permitted 
to spoil. 

I beseech all Members of Congress to 
take cognizance of this situation and 
join with me in insisting that this prac¬ 
tice be Immediately suspended. 

Views of Mr. D. D. Wright, Guin, A!a., 

With Reference to Our Relations With 

Russia, and So Forth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTAIIVSS 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as per 
the request of Mr. D. D. Wright, a citi¬ 
zen of Guin, Marion County, Ala., that 
I make available to the Senate and the 
House his views with reference to the 
United Nations, Russian aggression in 
Korea, and atomic warfare, I am in¬ 
cluding his letter to me dated August 5, 
1950, and his letter of the same date ad¬ 
dressed to the Senate and House at 
Washington, D. C.: 


GmN. ALA., August 6, 1950. 
Hor. Carl Elliott, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Tour letter received and con¬ 
tents noted. Will say that II it is not asking 
too much of you, read the enclosed letter to 
House and Senate. 

Tour friend, 

D. D. WRIGHT. 

P. S.—Bomb Russia. They outnumber us 
in tanks, planes, submarines, etc. 

Guin. Ala., August 5, 1050. 
To the Senate and House. 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: I have kept close after the 
United Nations organization since its be¬ 
ginning. Also, I have tried to keep up with 
Russia’s vetoing and objections to everything 
practically that all the other nations favored. 
You have tried with all means to get them 
to work with you on the right terms for tho 
last 6 years, but it seems the Impossible. 
Now, you can’t deal with a gang of atheists 
and bandits for any right cause. As possibly 
you noticed the Gallup poll that was taken 
over this Nation this week. A large majority 
of the people want tho A-bomb used. Russia 
started this Korean war, as you know. They 
have no A-bombs to amount to anything. 
If they had, they would be the last country 
in the world to want it outlawed. You are 
calling our boys from 18 and up to service, to 
go over there and be slaughtered by that 
gang of bandits. 

It will cost this Nation billions and multi¬ 
plied thousands of our boys who have never 
got anything out of life. Russia has millions 
of men that they can keep sending as re¬ 
cruits to the North Korean Army and to 
other countries that they will strike later. 
They are working as slave labor, possibly a 
million men trying to build up a stockpile of 
A*bomb8, planes, tanks, and other war equip¬ 
ment. If they win or don’t win in this strug¬ 
gle, Russia will back up another start In 
some other country over there. They want 
to get all of our manpower possible, planes, 
tanks, and war equipment over there, and 2 
years from now they will have their stockpile 
of bombs and will blow the face of the earth 
in America. They would have done been here 
If they had had any bombs. 

I think you Representatives of this Gov¬ 
ernment should listen to what a large ma¬ 
jority said about the A-bomh. As you no¬ 
ticed the poll taken, a large majority said 
drop the A-bomb. The two bombs dropped 
In Japan or nearby brought that war to a 
close. Now I think that our commanders 
should give the American Army and the 
South Korean Army a night secret fall, 
backed with all equipment, and by dawn 
have three of the greatest concentrated 
places In that North Korean Army and drop 
three A-bombs, 20 to 30 miles apart, and hit 
Moscow at the same time with two A-bombs, 
and your war is ended. There Is no use to 
spend billions of dollars and lose multiplied 
thousands of lives thinking that they might 
quit. 

Yours truly, 

D. D. Wright, 


Crusade Against Communism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBBNTATIVSS 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
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I include extracts from a letter written 
by Jan J. Erteszek, a naturalized Amer¬ 
ican who was born in Poland and re¬ 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws at 
the University of Cracow. This article 
w^as published as an editorial in the Au¬ 
gust 18 issue of the United States News 
and World Report, and David Lawrence, 
editor, says that Mr. Erteszek’s descent 
and background give him an under¬ 
standing of the Slavic mind. Tliis, to¬ 
gether with his Americanism, enables 
him to make a convincing presentation 
of the faith needed to combat world 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been saying al¬ 
most exactly this same thing, perhaps in 
different words, ever since my return 
from the iron-curtain countries last fall. 
I believe that this article sums up and 
points up that the crusade against com¬ 
munism in which we are engaged is 
basically the old battle of God versus 
the Devil. I think it is worthy of the 
time of everyone to read this article: 


The main difference between communism 
and our philosophy of life is of a spiritual 
character and revolves around beliefs per¬ 
taining to the nature and destiny of human 
beings. Thus, It is in the realm of faith that 
our conflict must be foiight out. 

We might defeat the Russians by force of 
arms alone but never will wo deleat com¬ 
munism by force of arms alone. If we lose 
the spiritual battle, we will have gained noth¬ 
ing except chaos and spiritual vncuum. 

The main precept of our philosophy of 
life Is not democracy, but our iullh in God— 
conseriuently also our belief in sovereignty 
of the soul and dignity of human beings. 
As bx'^lievers we follow, obey, and seek God. 
Our founding fathers have thought democ¬ 
racy to be the he.st system of Government 
to fulfill the spiritual objectives and aims 
lor which they have come to America. 

Communists, on the contrary, live without 
and against God. Our lives are determined 
by morality—theirs by expediency; ours by 
belief in the higher destiny ol the human 
being—theirs by contempt of h\fi limitations; 
ours by hope and faith—theirs by material 
gain and human greed; ours by brotherly 
love—thelis by class hatred; ours by trust— 
thelr.s by cunning. 

Democracy is a system of government— 
the best that has been known to civilized 
people, but it is not the common denom¬ 
inator of all righteous peoples of the world. 

Only to the American has the word “de¬ 
mocracy’' an emotional appeal. For better 
or for worse, it is absolutely meaningless to 
the great mass of little people in the rest 
of the world. If they are sufficiently edu¬ 
cated. and most of them are not, it will be 
at best for them an Intellectual or political 
term. 1 can assure you, however, that the 
Polish peasant the Russian worker, the 
South American peon, or the Hindu untouch¬ 
able docs not emotionally react to the term 
“democracy.” 

No system or way of life has survived once 
It was satisfied to limit its eflorts to its own 
preservation. Wc must not be content just 
In preservation of our way of life alone. We 
must have an ideal which in free interplay 
of social and spiritual forces will find its 
prophets, its zealots, Its missionaries, and its 
converts. 

Our great moral cause must be an expan¬ 
sive, positive, universal ideal. On behalf of 
this ideal, we must be ready to crusade among 
all the peoples of the world, to rally univer¬ 
sally the masses to our standards and lead 
them to a better and nobler tomorrow. 

God only, and our trust in Him, Is the 
great moral cause In which we differ from 
the Communist. God, and trust in Him, is 


the common denominator bet*’'een us and 
all peoples of tne world. 

One cannot serve God and communism 
at the same time. When one chooses to serve 
communism he has made a decision to sell 
his soul, cither for material gain or other 
advantage. He has decided to trade his free¬ 
dom for whatever gain he has been promised 
individually or for a group. The Communist 
chooses to become a spiritual, and In due 
course, a physical slave. Once he becomes a 
slave he is at the mercy of his masters who 
do not deem It necessary to keep their prom¬ 
ises to their slaves. Thus, he serves the cause 
of evil. 

It is God against devil, as basic and simple 
as that. There Is no choice In between. All 
the people, humble and mighty, educated 
and simple, know w'here God is, and where 
evil is. On does not need for this intellec¬ 
tual fepcculallon. There is a divine spark in 
every human being no matter on which side 
of the fence he is, and it can be kindled Into 
a great fire agaln.st evil and for Justice under 
God, lor peace, brotherly love, freedom, and 
equality, for a nobler and better tomorrow. 

If we truly believe in godly Justice, we must 
find a solution for human ills, for privation, 
for race and class hatred. In the economic 
field, we must support a thorough land re¬ 
form in all agricultural countries. We can¬ 
not close our eyes to the plight of millions 
of land-poor and landless peasants. We must 
provide them with tools to pursue their en- 
dcavor.s. For the rest of the people we must 
give assurance of the right to work iil a de¬ 
cent wage. Land reform and the privilege 
to work for a decent wage will not destroy 
the capitalistic system of economy but, on 
the jontrary, will remove its grente.st weak¬ 
ness—the fear and frustrations of the con¬ 
temporary man. It is the frustrated and fear¬ 
ful men who are the Communist’s prey. 

The Red horde is on the move, the time is 
running out fast. If we do not win this 
spiritual conflict, nothing will mutter. Let’s 
take the banner and lead the fight. 


San Angelo (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 
Makes Clear, Concise, Unanswerable 
Statement Showing Error of Supreme 
Court in Texas Tidelands Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON, 0. C. FISHER 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include a statement by the San 
Angelo (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce re¬ 
garding the recent Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion in the Texas tidelands case. The 
statement is one of the clearest and most 
forceful I have .seen on the subject, and 
I submit it for the Record: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

On June C, 1950, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a 4 to 3 decision 
which attempted to give title to the Federal 
Government of the tidelands off the shore of 
Texas. In 1845 the United States Govern¬ 
ment entered Into a written contract with 
the people of Texas which specifically pro¬ 
vided that these lands would remain the 
property of Texas after the Republic of Texas 
became a State. This decision of the Su¬ 
preme Court, if allowed to stand and become 


effective would be a clear-cut breach of this 
contract. Today, more than ever before, the 
United States Is looked upon over the entire 
world as the example of a democratic coun¬ 
try which keeps Its obligations and treaties 
faithfully and to the letter. The United 
States of America should not allow the world 
to witness it breaking a contract, which its 
representatives made In good faith, and has 
stood for over :00 years. In writing Its de¬ 
cision, the supreme Court refused to allow 
the attorney general of Texas to present and 
develop the multitude of evidence It had 
regarding this case. In making its decision 
the Supremo Court completely ignored the 
historical facts which are relative to this case. 
The entire citizenship of Texas is greatly dis¬ 
turbed and insulted by this action. The 
documented facts of history stand, regardless 
of the varied political interpretations which 
come and go with the generations of time. 
We, the people of Texas, ask you to look at 
the facts: 

1. After winning its Independence from 

Mexico on the battlefield of San Jacinto in 
1836, the First Congress of the Republic of 
Texas fixed its limits by a boundary act of 
December 19, 1836, ns follows: “Beginning 
at the mouth of the Sabine River, and run¬ 
ning west along the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues 
from land, to the mouth ol the Rio Grande 
* * Thereafter, in 1837, President 

Andrew Jackson advised the Congress of the 
United States as IoIIowb: 

“The title of Texas to ‘the territory she 
claims is identified with her independence.” 

2. On April 12, 1844, after formal nego¬ 
tiations. a treaty was signed between Texas 
and the United States, providing for the an¬ 
nexation of Texas. In this treaty Texas was 
to give up its public land and public prop¬ 
erty. The United States was to assume the 
public debt of Texas and was to annex Texas 
us a territory. On April 32 1844, President 
Tyler sent this treaty to the Senate of the 
United States, which on Juno 8 voted and 
defea d the treaty by a vote of 36 to 16. 
One of the main reasons stated on the floor 
of the Senate lor the defeat of this treaty 
was the allegation that Texas' lands were 
“worthless" and would never amount to 
enough to pay the indebtedness of that Re¬ 
public. One Senator said: “Let Texas keep 
her lands and pay her own debts.” 

.3. Accordingly, the same Congress sub- 
TMiUed a counterproposal to the Republic 
c.' Texas for annexation. From December 10. 
1844, until February 14, 184.'>, 17 dralts of a 
counterproposal came before the United 
States Congress. Some of these had pro¬ 
visions which would have required Texas "to 
cede its minerals, mines, salt lakes, and 
springs,” and to give up its land and min¬ 
eral rights. None of these proposals passed. 
Finally Rei)re8entative Milton Brown, of Ten¬ 
nessee, who had previously introduced a res¬ 
olution stipulating that Texas code her mln- 
eruls, offered again the general proposals of 
his original resolution, but omitted the 
ceding of mineral clauses, which his earlier 
rosolutlon had contained and which had Just 
been defeated in the rejection of an amend¬ 
ment of Representative Burke, of New Hamp¬ 
shire, which stipulated that Texas cede its 
minerals and mines. Brown's revised reso¬ 
lution was adopted by a vote of 120 to 98. 
Thus the claim of the United States to the 
minerals of Texas was considered and re¬ 
jected by the House ol Pepresentatives in its 
formation of the resolution which was sub¬ 
mitted to and accepted by the Republic of 
Texas as the basis of its admission to the 
Union. 

This House resolution that finally passed 
contained two paragraphs; the first proposed 
that Texas should bo admitted to the Union 
as a State, with a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment adopted by the people of Texas and 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States. The second paragraph si>ecified the 
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details of tbe annexation: namely that the 
constitution of the new State must be suta- 
mltttd to CongrrcsB before January 1. 1846, 
and that new States, not exceeding four in 
number in addition, to the State of Texas 
might be formed out of Texas. The most im¬ 
portant of these specific provisions was that 
Texas was to retain its public debt and was 
to retain title to all of the vacant land and 
unappropriated lands lying within the limits 
of the Republic of Texas. Nothing was in 
these first two paragraphs about “equal foot¬ 
ing” with other States. 

The United States Senate amended this 
resolution and added a third paragraph 
which gave the president of the United States 
the option at his own Judgment and discre¬ 
tion to negotiate the annexation of Texas 
by treaty which would admit Texas Into the 
Union “on an equal footing with the exist¬ 
ing States.” instead of submitting to the Re¬ 
public of Texas the proposals c: the first and 
second paragraphs as prepared by the House. 

President Tyler chose not to exercise this 
option to negotiate by treaty, and instead 
submitted the provisions of only the first 2 
paragraphs of the Joint resolution. Presi¬ 
dent Anson Jones of Texas submitted this to 
the Texas Congress, which unanimously 
approved It. and then called a convention of 
the people of Texas to prepare a State con¬ 
stitution and to ratify the acceptance by the 
Texas Congress. This convention passed an 
ordinance of acceptance which states, “—We, 
the deputies of the people of Texas, do ordain 
and declare that we assent to and accept the 
proposals, conditions, and guaranties con¬ 
tained In the first and second sections of 
the resolution of the Congress of the United 
States." On December 29, 1845, James K. 
Polk, President of the United States, signed 
a Joint resolution of the Congress of the 
United States, which referred to the offer by 
the United States and the acceptance of 
Texas of the provisions of the first and sec¬ 
ond paragraphs of the initial Joint resolution 
of March 1, 1846, which made the offer, and 
declared that effective upon December 29, 
1846. and upon those terms, Texas was a State 
In the Union. Thus, although the President 
of the United States was authorized by the 
third paragraph of the resolution, at his own 
discretion, to offer Texas an opportunity to 
come Into the Union on “equal footing” by 
treaty, he Instead submitted the alternate 
proposal which outlined specific provisions 
allowing Texas to retain her lands. The pro- 
pcpul actually submitted to and accepted and 
ratified by Texas contained no mention of 
the “equal footing” Idea. One of the spe¬ 
cific proposals, conditions, and guaranties 
offered by the United States in good faith 
and accepted faithfully by the people of 
Texas was that Texas was to retain the public 
domain which had belonged to it while It was 
an Independent nation. These lands con¬ 
sisted of nn estimated 237,900,000 acres of 
public lands which extended to 3 leagues off 
shore. The new State of Texas retained the 
General Land Ofllco, which had been estab¬ 
lished by the Republic to administer the own¬ 
ership of these lands. And for over 100 
years Texas has had possession of these lands 
and has administered them accordingly, and 
Its o^vnersbip has been recognized by all par¬ 
ties. Including the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

These are the facts of history. It is not 
the romantic imagination of Texas, nor is 
It a wishful dream of ours. It is true, pure, 
and clean factual history. To violate this 
written contract made in good faith by both 
parties and kept by both for over 100 years 
Is to cast a dark shadow of dishonor upon 
the whole of American life, public and pri¬ 
vate, which rests upon the integrity, the 
faithful observance of agreements. 

Pour members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, less than a majority of 
the full nine-member Court, have Ignored 
the provisions of the annexation contract by 


which Texas retained these lands and min¬ 
erals. In Justification therefore, these lour 
members have cited and relied upon the al¬ 
ternative “equal footing” provision which 
was never submitted by the President of the 
United States to Texas end was never con- 
sldered, accepted, or agreed upon by the 
Republic of Texas. Xt was contained In none 
of the proposals to or negotiations with 
Texas except the above-mentioned alterna¬ 
tive and rejected third paragraph. The re¬ 
sult is that an alternative proposal which was 
rejected both by the United States and Texas 
has been allowed by the Supreme Court to 
control over the proposal specifically sub¬ 
mitted by the President of the United States 
and accepted by the Congress and people of 
Texas, and which provided that they retain 
all lands “lying within its limits.” 

THE RULING OP THE SUPREME COURT SHOULD NOT 
BE ALLOWED TO STAND 

As Chief Justice John Marshall said, suits 
Involving constitutional issues and treaties 
should not be decided by less than a ma¬ 
jority of the full Court. In no event should 
four members of the Court, over the protest 
of three dissenters, be allowed to break a 
provision of the solemn contract between the 
United Btates and the Republic of Texas and 
take away from the State 2,680,000 acres of 
land which has been in its possession lor over 
100 years. If the Court persists, then Con¬ 
gress should remedy the Injustice. 

Since it was a joint resolution of Congress 
which established the provisions of Texas’ 
afflllatlona with the United States, we, the 
people of Texas, appeal to you whose high 
privilege it is to make the policies of this 
Nation, to uphold the dignity of our great 
country by enforcing the agreements made 
by your predecessors over 106 years ago. 
Today, the United States is the leader of 
nations in the fight to uphold the high moral 
principles of honor, and good faith in gov¬ 
ernment. Now, while its representatives arc 
negotiating treaties and agreements with na¬ 
tions all over the earth, is no time for the 
Government of the United States to exhibit 
to the world that it will stoop to the depth 
of regal ding a written document made in 
good faith by two nations as a "scrap of 
paper.” The people of Texas cannot accept 
such a conduct of Government. We respect¬ 
fully urge that the Elghty-flrst Congress by 
a joint resolution uphold the honor and 
dignity of the Twenty-ninth Congress and 
support the provisions of i-ts annexation 
agreement with Texas, and declare that all 
right, title, and Interest in the public do- 
in.nin of Texas, including its tidclands. 3 
Icague.s into the sen, remains and is vested 
In the State of Texas. 

Ptts.sed by the board of directors of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Chamber ol Commerce 
this 10th day of August 195o. 

H. C. Charless. 

President, 


The Poorest Politics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 

Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Evening World-Herald of Omaha, Nebr., 
on August 9,1950, carried an editorial on 
Government controls. The editorial is 
especially timely since this issue is now 
before the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent for its insertion in the Record. 


There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The POOREST Politics 

Of all methods yet proposed for handling 
the economic problems arising from the 
Korean War, the Senate Banking Committee 
this week voted for the worst. 

It gave unanimous approval to what is 
called the home-front mobilization bill. 

For all practical purposes, this is the bill 
which President Truman asked for. Among 
other things, It authorizes him, whenever he 
may consider that the time Is ripe, to take 
any or all of the following steps: 

1 . Set up wage and price controls. 

2. Provide a system of rationing. 

3. Establish machinery for settling labor 
disputes. 

4. Devise a system of allocations and pri¬ 
orities for handling critical materials. 

Obviously this plan would give the Presi¬ 
dent the authority of a dictator over the 
American economy. For the duration of 
the emergency (which is anybody’s guess) 
one man would carry vast and arbltarary 
powers under his hat. 

Why is such a step necessary? Why should 
Congress delegate Instead of legislate? 

• We don’t know. Congress Isn’t going any 
place. If the world crisis grows increasingly 
severe, it will be In session or on quick call 
from now on. It will be In position to pass 
any Important bill within the scope of 2 
or 3 days—which certainly is fast enough for 
a bill dealing with economic matters. 

Politically, of course, the bill as now 
phrased has considerable appeal—especially 
to Congressmen who are running for re- 
election. No matter what might happen or 
fail to happen, they would be able to say: 
That’s the President’s fault. We gave him 
tho authority he asked for, and look what 
he’s done with It. 

Mr. Truman himself appears to have no 
qualms. He seems convinced that he will be 
able to handle the powers conferred on him 
In this bill to the satisfaction of the pres¬ 
sure groups which have supported him In 
the past. 

And he may be right. Which Is another 
reason why Congres should reflect long and 
earnestly before It delegates those powers to 
him. 

In one other Important respect the Con¬ 
gress, thus far. has completely abdicated Its 
re£!i)onsibility. 

When the Korean war broke out some 6 
weeks ago, the national budget already was 
about $5,000,000,000 out of balance. Since 
that time President Truman has asked for 
extra appropriations of $10,600,000,000, and 
Senator Byrd, of Virginia, predicts that huge 
new requests are In the works. 

So despite the higher tax rates (which so 
far are only talk) and higher tax collections 
(as a result of war activity) a huge deficit 
is In prospect for the coming year. It may 
run anywhere from $10,000,000,000 up, de¬ 
pending on the size of the extra military 
appropriations yet to come. 

In the face of a deficit of that size, no 
power on earth could prevent Inflation. Only 
the tightest controls could temporarily, may¬ 
be, restrain the effects of Inflation, 

Yet hardly anybody In Congress pays much 
heed, 

A week ago Senator Btbo offered a plan for 
cutting $10,000,000,000 out of nonmilitary 
spending. That plus an adequate tax in¬ 
crease would have put the rearmament pro¬ 
gram on a pay-as-you-go basis. It was the 
only realistic anti-inflation measure yet pro¬ 
posed. But it fell with a dull thud. 

Nobody can see ahead to the end of this 
cold-hot war. But of this much the Ameri¬ 
can people can be certain: 

It will be a tough war against resolute op¬ 
ponents, and if It Is to be won by our side It 
will be won by responsible men who, at home 
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or at the front, are not afraid to do what the 
times demand. 

Too many Members of Congress thus far 
have not acted the part of responsible men. 
On Issues of the greatest importance they 
have hedged and evaded and, for the sake of 
political security, sought to delegate their 
constitutional responsibility. 

If they do not mend their ways they may 
discover that today, when America’s sons 
again are headed for the wars, poUtics-as- 
iisual is the poorest politics of all. 


Wiley Blasts Wisconsin People’s 
Progressive Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15 (.legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we of 
Wisconsin are disgusted that there has 
crawled out of the woodwork in some 
few parts of our State some intellectual 
vermin who parade under the title of 
People’s Progressive Party. These “char¬ 
acters” slavishly back the policy of the 
Soviet Union in its aggressive war on 
the South Korean people through the 
North Korean satellite troops. 

I note that the candidate for Governor 
in Wisconsin of this misnamed People’s 
Progressive Party announced his backing 
of the statement of the national com¬ 
mittee of that party against America’s 
fight in Korea and against Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s recanting of his former posi¬ 
tion. , ^ 

The best way by which the people of 
Wisconsin can meet the challenge of the 
People’s Progressive Party and other 
Communist-front groups is by: 

First. Informing each of our neigh¬ 
bors, friends, and acquaintances of the 
vicious character of these Commie 
groups. 

Second. Refusing to be provocated into 
any physical violence or illegal action 
against these groups. 

Third. Refusing to give them undue 
attention which they thrive on. 

The recent incidents in certain Wis¬ 
consin’s factories at which circulators of 
peace petitions were manhandled was 
100 percent the wrong way of dealing 
with Commies, fellow travelers, and mis¬ 
guided individuals who have swallowed 
the Red line. 

I have In my hand two articles: 

First. One from the Friday. August 11, 
issue of the Wisconsin CIO News. This 
Is a straight-shooting trank piece en¬ 
titled “Don’t Help the Commies.” giving 
some horse sense advice to CIO memters 
on how to avoid falling into the Bed 
trap. 

Second. I have also In my hands a copy 
of the Communist publication. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Dally World, showing the tremen¬ 
dous extent to which the 
in circulating the misnamed Stockholm 
Peace Petition in my State. 

I believe that this latter fr«cle de¬ 
scribing the circulation of the Bl^k- 
holm pledge in Mosinee, Wis., and else- 
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where, will serve as a warning to every 
Wisconsinite, particularly members of 
minority groups and students for whom 
the Reds are especially putting out their 
bait. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article from the CIO paper and 
from the People’s World be printed in 
contrast to one another in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin CIO News of August 
11, 19501 

Don’t Help the Commies 

For those who are so inclined, there are a 
number ol wajs to help the Communists. 
You don’t have to be a party member and 
pay dues. You cun be of great help to the 
Cummuniste in many other ways. 

For example, you can be active in Commu- 
nlst-lront organisations. The CP will appre¬ 
ciate any help it can get in Its iron! activi¬ 
ties. You can be a member, and pay dues, 
or you cun just help out now and then. 

Or you can support Commie newspapers, 
or front newspapers or magazines such as the 
National Guardian or the Dully Worker. It 
will be appreciated by the Stalin stooges. 

But that doesn’t end the list of aetivltlea 
a friend of the Commies can enga[;e In. 
He cun tign Commie petitions—such as the 
phoiiv Stockholm peace petition. That helps 
the Commies 

Or. if you are not sympathetic to the Com¬ 
munists, you can still be of help. You can 
help them. Indirectly, by giving them pub¬ 
licity. The Commies go on the assumption 
that any publicity Is good publicity. And 
tlicy’ll spore no pains to get publicity—even 
if it means provoking violence against them¬ 
selves. 

On very reliable Information it was learned 
this week that Commu]lists in Wisconsin— 
Ibe very few of them that are still around 
vi'ere very pleased with all the publicity they 
got recently ae a result of the incidents at 
Nash, 'i’hcy were so pleased that, according 
to this information, they are planning to pro¬ 
voke some more incidents In other parts of 
the community. 

So if you don't want to help the Commies 
get publicity. watch out for their shady tac¬ 
tics. You might be one of the people to re¬ 
ceive a peace petition In the mail, asking you 
to circulate It. You might be one of tho 
people to be approached on the street, In the 
shop or In a bar to sign a petition, or on 
sonic other Communist phony. 

If you don’t want to help the Commies, 
then throw that peace petition in the waste 
basket and forgot about it. Because what 
the Commies want you to do Is to get In an 
uproar about it so you’ll holler good and 
loud, and maybe sock one of their stooges 
to boot. That’s what they want you to do. 
So if you don’t want to help the Commies, 
don’t fall for their tricks. 

But If you do give tho Commies satisfac¬ 
tion_if you do help them get their name In 

print, to get more publicity than they’ve 
already gotten in the dally newspapers, then 
don’t expect us to sympathize with you when 
the smoke has cleared. 

fProm the People’s Daily World] 

Mosinee Welcomes Scrolls for Peace 

Milwaukee, July 2.—Mosinee, Wls., popu¬ 
lation 1.800, is In the news again. This 
time for peace, 

A month ago the name of Mosinee was 
blazoned from coast to coast as the scene 
of the hippodrome red coup stunt staged 
by the local Legion post. Americans recall 
that the mayor and minister died of a heart 
attack as a result. 
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But most residents of Mosinee cannot be 
tarred by the local Fascists. 

Peace crusaders, here Sunday, got a hearty 
welcome as they went door to door with 
petitions to ban the A-bomb. A hot Sun¬ 
day. 90 In tho shade, many were out swim¬ 
ming or at ball games, but 100 of those at 
home signed. 

This In a town of 1,800. The peace cru¬ 
saders were greeted in many homes witii a 
*'Ood bless you.” They report there was 
no opposition and no rod-baiting. 

The surge of peace is strong in this Mid¬ 
western State. Seventy-five young peace 
crusaders got 3,000 signatures Sxuiday in 
Milwaukee, and over 2,000 at the University 
of Wisconsin, Just before the summer vaca¬ 
tions began. 

A Milwaukee Croatian fraternal union 
picnic Sunday signed up 300 for peace. On 
one beach In this city nine crusaders got 450 
names in an hour and a half. In a Negro 
church the minister called on the congrega¬ 
tion to take petitions and circulate them, 
and to sign at a table put up by thr church 
for that purpose. 

At the Greenfield Park trailer camp at 
West Allis, which was the scene of an at¬ 
tempt to evict a Negro family by mob vio¬ 
lence a summer ago, over 350 names were 
gotten by a group of West Allis peace work¬ 
ers Saturday and Sunday. The 6^0 trailers 
are uccupled by veterans and their families. 

Last Thursday 15 women Invaded the 
Wisconsin Avenue district on shopping 
night, collected nearly 400 signatures and 
aroused great interest throughout the city. 

Friday, six canvassed the Waukesha shop¬ 
ping area with similar results. All this de¬ 
spite the violet red-balting press campaign 
against the World Peace Appeal. 


The Baruch Plan for Youth at 80 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW TORK 

THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 17, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following: 

[From the New York Times, magazine sec¬ 
tion, of August 13, lO.iO] 

The Baruch Plan for Youth at 80—His Only 

Rule Is To Live Irregularly and His Main 

Habit Is To Break Habits 

(By Burnet Hershey) 

Bernard Mannes Baruch, who will be 80 
years old next Saturday, is entitled, perhaps, 
to feel that he has earned a rest from public 
duties. But right now he Is busy In (jfficlal 
hearings, public statements, and private con¬ 
versations trying to Impress on the American 
public tho need for all-out economic controls 
and full mobilization. For Mr. Baruch the 
state of retirement appears to be as remote 
as it was 30 years ago. 

"They mentioned rest after World War I,” 
he says, smiling. "I was 60 then. Supposed 
to be* middle life, 60 Is. but it’s Just plain 
youth. Didn’t have time to think about 
rest. Bounds too much like a rut, anyway. 
Buts are hazardous to Intellectual keenness, 
and they’re death on quick perception and 
youngness of body.” 

After each period in which the elder 
statesman played out his active role, there 
has always come the suggestion that now 
It was time for him to let go, to sit the next 
one out. He never has. After his service 
under Woodrow Wilson, on the Supreme Eco¬ 
nomic Council of the Versailles Conference, 
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h© rtcvoted himself to harmonizing Industry 
and agriculture, His name and Ideas are 
stamped on civic undertakings of the three 
eubrequent decades—projects like the Na¬ 
tional Transportation Committee plan of 
1P33, the rubber-defense program of 1930, 
the manpower shortage relief plan, a medi¬ 
cal research foundation to aid thousands 
of handicapped peoples, and the atomic-en¬ 
ergy plan which formed the basis of the 
United States proposals to the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

If some geriatrician were looking for the 
perfect specimen of vigorous old age, he 
would be hard-pressed to And one better than 
Mr. Baruch. He is a handsome man, his 
white hair standing out In contrast to his 
pink, kinetic face. He Is tall and straight, 
and his physical ease is especially noticeable; 
he seems to be moving around Incessantly, 
with the graceful fluid stride of one who gen¬ 
uinely enjoys activity. 

Mr. Baruch sums up his habits in a play¬ 
ful way: “It’s a habit of mine to break habits, 
I like to make the area of contact with all 
phases of life as large as possible; to spread 
out in many directions, mentally, sympa¬ 
thetically. and to penetrate deeply In some, 
or at least In one. I have no rules, except a 
belief In the unswerving regularity of ir¬ 
regularity. I gave up smoking when I was 
64 simply because It didn't agree with me 
any more. I take a cold bath every morning. 
I've cut down on my drinking, and today 
take very little except an occasional toast or 
congratulatory highball, because it doesn’t 
agree with me. 

“But there Just aren't any rules. That’s 
because old age is not inevitable. Although 
what we call the year-period, that is, the 
years’ succession, may be advanced, old age 
is a state of mind that often happens to the 
middle-aged and sometimes to the old.’’ 

Mr. Baruch does admit to a couple of hab¬ 
its. but he deplores them. The more vexing 
of those Is sleep. He agrees with Oscar Wilde, 
a contemporary of his who died some 50 
years ago, that “no civilized man should ever 
go to bed the same day that he ari.ses.'* 

“Generally I’m a late stayer-upper, but 
sometimes I go to bed early Just to start cop¬ 
ing with the problem of going to sloop. If 
you’ve got a problem you might as well face 
It. And going to sleep is mine.’’ 

Eating is another habit for which he chides 
himself mildly, taut not without a certain 
pride. “I’m always hungry. I eat like a 
young boy. Certainly I’ve been on diets, but 
that was when I had gout. A man should 
learn self-control. I never have." 

He feels that he has learned other valu¬ 
able practices, however, which may compen¬ 
sate for this deficiency. 

“Men often don't pace themselves well," 
ho observes. “They drive too hard toward 
breakdowns, toward the wear and tear of 
their tissues, and then, suddenly, they drop. 
Mind you, again, there’s no rule, not even 
here. Some men might do their best this 
W'ay. But the Idea of frequent short vaca¬ 
tions Is a good one, Only If It suits—never 
if it doesn't. 

“OX course, I don’t mean week-enders. 
They wear themselves out. I’d rather stay 
in New York week ends. I go down to my 
farm in South Carolina, mostly in winter, 
from Thanksgiving to the 1st of March. 
There I’ll go shooting wild birds up*to the 
limit that the law will allow. You know, 
I can still sit in the saddle for from 2 to 4 
hours and follow the dogs. But that’s be¬ 
cause I like it—not because I think it’s 
healthy. The minute I stop liking It, I’ll 
stop It.’’ 

Mr. Baruch looks upon all the aged in the 
world as his friends and contemporaries and 
has made their problems one of his chief 
concerns. He has been busy of late helping 
revaluate the potentialities of the Nation’s 
oldsters toward insuring their useful par¬ 


ticipation In the life of the community. With 
noted gerontologists and with the Federal 
Security Agency of the Government, he has 
sought to define the nature and extent of 
the old-age problem and to seek their solu¬ 
tion. 

“The economic problem of the aged,’’ Mr. 
Baruch points out. “is Increasing. Down 
through the ages, there have been every kind 
of pills, theories, treatments, to avoid old 
age. The old-age flght Is as old as the his¬ 
tory of man. The ancient Greeks believed 
in rejuvenation by waters. I read Just re¬ 
cently how the wealthy of the Middle Ases 
thought that pure gold was the greatest kind 
of rejuveimtor. and rich men would swallow 
a few ounces a day. 

“In our country and in our time, we don’t 
nerd these weird Ideas. Science and Ameri¬ 
can organization have easily added 20 years 
to man's life expectancy. Today, any man 
can look forward to 20 more years of physical 
vigor than he could two generations ago. 

“As 1 sec it, there are two major issues to 
be faced. Fir.st. wc must throw out our cio- 
presalon-horn philosophy of forcing older 
workers out of jobs Just because they arc old. 
Broadly speaking, it Is unwise to Judge a man 
by his years, when his faculties are as keen 
as those of younger men. We are* creating a 
vast human waste material here, with some 
tragic portent. And second, wo must check 
all forms of inflation, because If we don’t our 
plans for old-age benefits, private annuities, 
and even savings, will be useless when the 
time comes to use them. 

“Any form of so-called economy that saps 
the value of pension money, savings, or an¬ 
nuities is the enemy of tho.se who expect to 
grow old. And this Includes Just about ev¬ 
erybody, doesn't It? 

“And last, but most of all, we must re¬ 
member never to become too statistical 
where human beings are concerned. The 
problem of what to do about the aged Is pri¬ 
marily one of recognizing them iirst as indi¬ 
vidual human beings, full of fears, hopes, de¬ 
spairs, and appetltlcs. We can't regulate 
them according to meters. Our problem 
now is to make industry understand them, 
and absorb them, for we arc dcflnltcly en¬ 
tering upon an era of a new kind of old age.’’ 

The greatest contributing factor to the in¬ 
creased llfe.span of the average American of 
today, Mr, Baruch feels. Is private enterprise. 

“A mail who is free can mold his life, Just 
as a nation that l.g free can mold its life— 
even control, to an extent, the building 
forces of his body and brain just as we can 
today control great forces of nature In elec¬ 
tronics, dynamics, and atomic energy.” 


State Tidelandf 


EXTENSION OP REMAEKS 

OF 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OF nOTJTBIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a memo¬ 
randum by District Attorney L. H. Perez, 
of Plaquemines Parish^ La., appearing 
for the State of Lousiana, as special rep¬ 
resentative for the Attorney General of 
Louisiana, before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in oppo¬ 
sition to Senate Joint Resolution 195, 
dealing with State tidelands, on August 
14, 1950, 


There being no objection, the memo¬ 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Senate Joint Resolution 195 by Senator 
O’Mahonet would complete the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the State tidelands by giving to the 
Secretary of the Interior full control and 
power over all operations for oil and other 
mineral production in offshore .submerged 
lands in all coastal States of the Union. 

all POWZR to SECRETAnY 

By the provisions of this re.solution the 
Secretary of the Interior would be substi¬ 
tuted for all the coastal States In the control 
and power over development of the tidelands 
lor mineral purposes. For a period of 3 years 
he would be authorized to grant mineral 
leases for a term of 6 years, or us long there¬ 
after as oil or other minerals may bo pro¬ 
duced from the area in paying quantities. 

All revenues collected by the Secretary 
under existing State leases, or under leases 
l.'^^sued by him under authority of this reso¬ 
lution, would be deposited in a special fund 
in the United States Treasury pending legis¬ 
lation by Congress respecting their disposi¬ 
tion—which could be ordinary appropria¬ 
tions of Congress—and not legislation 
regarding the ownership of tidelands and 
their resources. 

The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized to issue such regulations as he 
may deem necessary or advisable in perform¬ 
ing his functions under this resolution—a 
blanket authority for the Secretary to Issue 
regulations which would have the effect of 
administrative law, without enactment by 
Congress, and In substitution for all State 
laws and authority regarding the develop¬ 
ment of their natural resources in State tide- 
lands, including all coastal submerged lands 
and waters within their boundaries. 

The resolution affords no relief to Inland 
States by providing that the United States is 
not claiming (as of now) their water bot¬ 
toms, without a quitclaim or recognition of 
tholr proprietorship. 

STATE SOVEREIGNTY DESTROYED 

The States, with respect to their ancient 
and historic ownership of tholr own tidelands 
would be reduced to the status of puppets 
of a domineering, giasplng, Imperialistic Fed¬ 
eral Government, with the Secretary of the 
Interior placed in the position of absolute 
czar of their erstwhile sovereignty lands 
which the States have always held for the 
benefit of their people in their united sov¬ 
ereignty. 

This resolution would effectively destroy 
sovereignty of State governments over 
their public properties, which they have 
owned and operated by regulation of their 
State legislatures since the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence on July 4, 1776, the provisional 
Treaty of Independence between the Original 
States, through the Congress of the Con¬ 
federation and the British Crown, on No¬ 
vember 30, 1782, and the final ratification 
thereof with the British Crown, on April 
n, 1783, by which the British Crown relin¬ 
quished to the Original Thirteen states, by 
name, as free, sovereign and Independent 
States, "proprietary and territorial rights of 
the same, and every part thereof” and fixed 
the boundaries of the Original States into the 
sea, “comprehending all Islands within 20 
leagues of any part of the shores of the 
United States.” 

STATE OWNERSHIP SECURED BY TREATY 

The right of State proprietorship of their 
tidelands, as a result of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Treaty of Independ¬ 
ence which was wrung from the British 
Crown at the expense of Incalculable suf¬ 
ferings and hardships and the shedding of 
the blood of our patriotic forefathers. ha.s 
been adjudicated upon time and again by 
the highest court of the land. 
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In the Interim between the Declaration oi 
Independence in 1776, the Treaty of Inde¬ 
pendence in 1783 and the adoption of the 
United States Constitution hy the people of 
the Original States In 17f:9, a Federal Gov¬ 
ernment was set up under Articles of Con- 
federation^ article IX of which provided 
that— 

No State shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States,” 

In the first recorded decision by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1827, Iitucowt v 
Gatllord (lf> Wheat. 623), the United rnnles 
Supreme Court held: 

“There was no territory within the United 
States that was claimed In any other light 
than that of some one of the Confederate 
States; therefore, there could be no acquisi¬ 
tion of territory made by the United States 
distinct from, or Independent ot some one 
Of the States.” 

The sanctity of that Treaty of Independ¬ 
ence with the British Crown was written Into 
the United States Constitution, under arllcle 
VI. clause 2, which provides— 

“TIiIb Constitution, and the laws of tho 
United St.^tea which shall be made in pur¬ 
suance thereof; and all trc.attcs made, rr 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
tho United States, shall bo tho supreme law 
of the land: and the Judges In every Stnto 
shall bo bound thereby, anything in the con¬ 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

In this connection, it should ho point tod out 
that on Saturday, AU'i^Ubt 25. 1787, on motion 
of Mr. Madison, made i:i the Convention, ar¬ 
ticle VITI (Inter made article VI by the C(<m- 
mlUee on Style nnd Revlrion) w>ib rocon ,ld- 
cred and after tho words “all treaties mode” 
were Inserted the words “or winch sliidl be 
made,” v,hth the oxplanainry statement that, 
“This Insertion v/as meant to obvleLc all 
doubt concerning the force of treaties pre¬ 
existing, by making the words ‘all treaties 
made’ to refer to them, as the words con¬ 
cerned would refer to future t»-eat1e.s ” (e9th 
Cong., let seas . H. Doc. No. 398, p. C18.) 

Go it is. that the 1783 treaty of tho Revolu¬ 
tion by which the British Crown relliKpilshed 
to the Original states all “pT-oprlctary nnd 
territorial rights” of the British Crown b'l- 
came, and is now, the EUpremo law of the 
land. 

OFFICERS SWORN TO UPHOLD TREATY 

The same article VI of the Constitution re¬ 
quires all Members of Coijgrcs.s, and State 
legislatures, and all executive and Judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of the 
several States to support this Constitution, 
which makes said treaty the supreme law of 
the land. 

If the plain provisions of the Declaration 
of Independence and the 1783 treaty with the 
British Crown require interpretation, the de¬ 
cisions of the United States Sunreme Court 
furnish ample authority for tlu* proprietary 
rights acquired by the Original States in all 
of the submerged lands within their boun¬ 
daries. 

STATE PROPRIETORSHIP, LAW 

Over a hundred years ago this quesLion 
of the right and title of tho Original .Stales 
to their submerged lands was passed upon 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

In the case of MaTtin v. WaddrAl, reported 
in 16 Peters (41 U. 8.) 367, decided in 1842, 
where the question of the ownership of sub¬ 
merged coastal waters in New Jersey was 
at issue, the Court held: 

“When the Revolution took place the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign; and In that character hold the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them for their own use, 
subject only to the rights since surrendered 
by the Constitution to the General Govem- 
ment.” 

The Court then cited approvingly a state¬ 
ment by Lord Hale In his treatise de Jure 


mnris, when speaking of the navigable waters, 
and the sea on the coasts within the Juris¬ 
diction of the British Crown, that tho King 
is the owner of this great coaal. Tho Court 
luither stated that the lands under these 
waters were held by the King as a public 
trust for the benefit of the whole community, 
ond that this tlnminlon end propriety was 
an incident to tho regal authority, and was 
held by him n.s a prerogative light, nsso- 
ci.ntcd vvUIi the pov/ers of government; and 
that wlien the people of New Jersey took 
pOKfc.'ir.lon of the reins of government, and 
took into their own hands the power of 
sovereignty, tho preroval ive.s and regalities 
which before belonged cither to the Crown 
or the Parliament became immediately and 
rlphtfully vested in the State. 

T'he Court followed that decision con- 
slKtenllv in holding that New Jersey, Mary¬ 
land, Massaciiusotta, Delaware, New York, 
and other original con.stnl States on tho 
Atlantic Ocean and Great Lakes had title 
to their navi^iablc wotcr.s and soils under 
them. 

The Court, in Shively v. Boivlby (152 U. S. 
1 (1093)). held: 

“At common law the title and the domin¬ 
ion in lands flowed by the tide were in the 
King lor the benefit ol the nation. Upon 
the seLtiement ol the Colonies like rights 
passicd to the grantees in the royal charters, 
in truLt for the communltjes to be esiab- 
li.shcd. Upon the American Revolution there 
lights, charged with u like trust, were vested 
in the Original Slates, within their respective 
bordert., subject to the rights surrendered by 
th(' Constitution to the United States. 

TIDELANDS NOT GRANTED TO UNITED STATES 

An*ln. in Mem ford v. Wardmell (6 Wall. 
423. 430 (1807)), the United States Supreme 
Court renflirrncd thot settled JuriMprudence 
ol our country when It ngnin held; 

“Settled rule of law In this Coiirt le, that 
th^ Bho»*ps or navigable waters and the soils 
under th«‘ r.ame in the Original States were 
not granted by the Constitution to the 
United Stutes, hut were rc»>ervrd to the sev¬ 
eral States and that the new States since 
admitted have the same rights, sovereignty, 
pnd Juri.«idlciion in that behalf as the Origi¬ 
nal States possess within their respective 
borders. 

“When the Revolution took place the peo¬ 
ple of each State became themselves sov¬ 
ereign nnd in that character held the abso¬ 
lute right to their navigable waters and 
the soils under them, subject only to the 
rights since surrendered by tho Coiistltu- 
tlun.” 

And PS to the sovereignty rights over their 
tldelands and waters and their resources, 
the United States Supreme Court consistent¬ 
ly has held that States since admitted on an 
equal lootlne with the Original Stater, have 
tiie fiiiine sovereignty rights and proprietor¬ 
ship Of. the Original States. 

In Pollard v. ((1845) 3 How. 212, p. 

230). the United States Supreme Court held: 

“By the prcrodlng course of reasoning we 
have arrlve^l at there general conclusions: 
FiiTt, the shores of navigable waters, and 
tlie roils lUKier them, were not granted by 
the Constitution to the UiiltoU States but 
were reserved to the States respectively; 
Secondly, the new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and Jurlrdlction over this 
BUb'ect as the Original States.” 

These positive decisions were reaffirmed 
scores of times by the Court, as vdtness again 
In the case of /. C. Railroad v. State of HU* 
nois ((1892) 146 U. S.. p. 43); 

PROPERTY SUBJECT TO PARAMOUNT RIGHT OP 
UNITED STATES 

“It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sover¬ 
eignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, be¬ 
long to the respective States within which 
they are found with the consequent right to 
use or dispose of any portion thereof, when 


that can be done without substantial Impair¬ 
ment of the interest of the public in the wa¬ 
ters, and subject always to the paramount 
right of Congress to control their naviga¬ 
tion so far as may bo necessary for the regu¬ 
lation of commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States. Thla doctrine has been 
often announced by this Court, and is not 
questioned by counsel of any of the parties. 
(Pollard V. Hagan (44 U. S., 3 How. 212 (11: 
665); Weber v. Board of State Harbor Comrs, 
(85 U. S.. 18 Wall. 67 (21: 798).) 

SAME RULE FOR GREAT LAKES 

“The same doctrine is In this country held 
to be applicable to lands covered by fresh 
water in the Great Lakes over which is con¬ 
ducted an extended commerce with different 
States nnd foreign nations. Those lakes pos- 
seas all the general characterihtlcs of open 
seas, except In the freshness of their waters, 
and In the absence of tho ebb and flow of 
the tide. In other respects they are Inland 
seas, and there is nn reason or principle for 
the assertion of dominion and sovereignty 
over nnd ownership by the State of lands 
covered by tidewaters that is not equally ap¬ 
plicable to Its ownership of and dominion 
and sovereignty over lands covered by the 
fresh waters oi these lakes.” 

PARAMOUNT POWER OVER TIDELAND8 

And, again, in Scott v. LatUg (1913) (227 

U. S. 229. 242-243), as follows: 

“* * • Besides, it was settled long ago 

by this Court, upon a consideration of the 
relative rights and powers of the Pedernl and 
State Governments under the Constitution, 
that lands underlying navigable waters with¬ 
in the several States belong to the respective 
State.s In virtue of their sovereignty and may 
be used and disposed of as they may direct, 
subject always to the rights ol the public in 
buch waters and to the paramount power of 
Congress to control their navigation to far 
ns may be necessavy lor the rcgulailon of 
commerce among the States nnd with for¬ 
eign nations, nnd that each new State, upon 
Its admission to the Union, becomes en¬ 
dowed with the same rights and powers In 
this regard an the older oiiet>. (Covvty of Ct. 
Clair V. Lovington (23 Wall. 40, C8); Barney 
v. Keokuk (94 U. B. 324. 338): /. C. R, R, Co, 

V. Illinois (146 U. S. 238. 434-4274; Shively v. 
llowlbii (152 U. S. 1, 48-50, 48); McCilvra v. 
A i.v.s' (215 U. S. 70).)*‘ 

At least 50 other cases could be cited nnd 
quoted affirming and reafllrnilng the same 
doctrine and the same sett Jed Jurlspn^dcnco 
of State ownership of Its ticlelcaids. 

PARAMOUNT POWER OVER PRlVATr LANDS, TOO 

The United States Supreme Court held and 
reaffirmed that, the same CorihlKutional 
paramount powers of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment apply to privately owned property, as. 
for Instance, the Pedernl power of eminent 
domain over lands needed by the United 
States for governmental or defense purposes. 
(Kohl V. V. S. (91 U. 8. 367. 23 L. ed. 49): 
Chappell V. U. S. (160 U. S. 499, 40 L. ed. 510, 
16 S. Ct. 397).) 

Even further back. In 1819, Chief Just ice 
Marshall, In McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat., at 403), held for the Court: 

“If any one proposition could command 
the universal assent of mankind, we ml^hp 
expect It would be this—that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union, though limited in its 
powers, Is supremo within Its sphc’ of 
action.” 

POWER NOT CONFISCATORY 

However, in spite of the supremacy, the 
domlnandt and paramount character of the 
regulatory powers of the United States, con¬ 
strued within its delegated constitutional 
powers 08 far back as 1819, the same United 
States Supreme Court has held consistently 
for over 100 years that when the Revolution 
took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign and In that character 
hold the absolute right to all their navigable 
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Wfttcrs and thp soils iindGr tlipm for thslr 
own common use. subject only to the rights 
since surrendered by the Constitution to the 
general government. And therefore, the 
Original States succeeded to the proprietary 
rights of the British Crown by the Declara- 
ti(in of Independence, confirmed by relin¬ 
quishment of such proprietary and territorial 
rights in the 1783 treaty, which \va.s made 
the supreme law of the land by article VI of 
the Constitution, and nil States since vad- 
mitted In the Union on an equal fooling 
with the Oiigm.al State.s, have the same 
proprietary and territorial rights to the beds 
of all submerged lands and tidewaters within 
the boundaries. 

V/e repeat that the United States Supreme 
Court hus consistently held that under Iho 
Declaration of Independence, under the 
Treaty of Independence with the British 
Crown, under the Articles of Confederation 
and under the Coniitituilon of the United 
States, not only the Original States, but 
every State since admitted on an equal foot¬ 
ing with the Original States, have ownership 
and title of all submerged lands and waters 
and their resources. Including all tldelands 
within their boundaries, and that the States 
only granted to the United States Govern¬ 
ment regulatory powers necessary for the 
regulation of commerce with foreign na- 
lIonB and among the States, which consti¬ 
tutional authority in the United State.s is the 
same over the Inland navigable waters within 
each and every State oi the Union. 

This con.slstcncy recently was violated by 
the United States Si^preme Court in the 
California decision in 1947 and, later, by the 
application of that same tideland grab ideol¬ 
ogy In the opinions rendered In the Louis¬ 
iana and Texas cases in June 1950. 

CANNOT ADOPT FOREIGN IDEOLOGY 

The question for Congress to decide now 
Is whether the foreign Ideology adopted by 
the United States Supreme Couit in these 
later three cases can be adopted as a national 
policy by the United Stales Congress. 

Is it in the national interest, or Is it con¬ 
ducive to rational International rclation.s for 
the Congress of the United States to be Im¬ 
portuned by Senate Joint Resolution 195 to 
ratify the foreign ideology adopted by the 
United States Supreme Court recently In the 
California. Louisiana and Texa.s cases, that 
the sovereignty of the Statc.'s can be de¬ 
stroyed with impunity, that their pub Ic 
properties held In trust for their people in 
their united sovereignty can be destroyed, 
and their properties confiscated on the un¬ 
conscionable pretense that the United States 
Government owes the responsibility of na¬ 
tional defense, and such paramount power 
and dominion transcends tho.se of a mere 
property owner, and by virtue of such para¬ 
mount power, the United States has the right 
to appropriate the public property of the 
sovereign States, and to determine by what 
agencies, foreign or domestic, the oil and the 
other resources of the soil of the marginal 
sea may be exploited? 

Can Congress adopt this foreign, grasping. 
Imperialistic Ideology as held by the Su¬ 
preme Court, in Its relations with the sov¬ 
ereign States of the Union, without damning 
Its offer of defense, through the United Na- 
‘tlons to other weaker sovereign states against 
communistic aggression? 

Bear In mind that the Court refused to 
hold that the United States had proprietor¬ 
ship, or title. In the California case, and that 
the Court held that title was not an issue 
Ir the cases against Louisiana and Texas, 
but that the paramount power an«l dominion 
of the United States Government transcended 
bare legal title and entitled the United States 
to take and control the taking of mineral 
resources from the State tldelands 

This pronouncement of such un-American 
Ideology for the destruction of the sover¬ 
eignty of our States Is Indeed frightful to 
the weaker sovereign nations of the world 


who are tendered protection and defease 
either through the liberality of the United 
States Government under Ito present admin¬ 
istration or through the United Nations, 
with paramount power furnished by the 
United States, under its policy ol Interna¬ 
tional defense against aggrcs.sor nations. 

SUPREME COURT DECREES UNlTUD STATES 
AGGRESSOR 

But. here, who Is the uggresRor n'^ninst the 
FovoiTignty and public pioperty rights of our 
States, with an ImpUoation that the eiime 
destructive force ol paramount power and 
ciomlninn will extend to the destruction of 
private property rights? 

No exception la made by the United States 
Supreme Court in Its Cnllfornla, Lonisiena, 
and Texas deelslons that the paramount 
puwer and dominion of the Fader:)l Cioverii- 
nient transcends those ol a mere property 
owner who has only “bare legal title,” with¬ 
out the paramount pov/er to protect his pos¬ 
session thereof. 

Certainly, the Congress of the United 
States cannot vote to adopt Senate Joint Res¬ 
olution 195 and, by implication, adopt the 
foreign Ideology of appropriation of property, 
or Its confiscation, because of the exercise of 
paramount power and dominion ol the Fed¬ 
eral Government, or any government, with¬ 
out ratifying the a«c;re.ssive, confiscatory acts 
and policy of the ibcmllii. 

The issue here far transcends the tideland 
grab or the power grab by some departments 
of the Federal Government. 

S?natc Joint Resolution No. 19.5, coupled 
witli the Supreme Court decisions in the 
Calli'ornhi, Louisiana, and Texas cases, arc 
merely invitations to Congre.^’s to adopt a 
policy of appropriation and confiscation 
wherever the paramount power and domin¬ 
ion and the force of arms of the United 
State.! lire used, supposedly fur ilic protec¬ 
tion and defense cither of the States of the 
Union or the citizens thereof, or any other 
{^.ovcrciqu .state or nation which accepts the 
protection and delense of its might and 
power. 

Tt) our shame, the Korean war situation Is 
being used to liquidate our State sovereignty, 
and to put the clincher on the Federal tide- 
laud grab. 

Congress certainly will support the Consti¬ 
tution of the United states and the supremo 
law of tile land, the Treaty of Independence, 
and the rights of the States and its citizens 
flowing therefrom as the Member.s of Con¬ 
gress are sv/orn to do, and Congrc.ss will re- 
pud nite the sugge.stlon of adopting a policy 
of appropriation and confiscation of prop¬ 
erty as a result of the use of this country’s 
paramount power and dominion for national 
or Internationnl defense and, thereiore. Con¬ 
gress must reject Senate Joint Resolution 196. 


The Prayers-for-Peace Movement 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 15 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of Public Law 74, which calls 
upon the President to proclaim each 
Memorial Day as a Nation-wide day of 
prayer for peace, I am pleased to pay 
my respects to Mr. Herve L'Heureux, 
who is doing splendid work in further¬ 
ing the prayers-for-peace movement 
which he has sponsored. 


As Members of the Senate know. Mr. 
L’Heureux is one of our finest Govern¬ 
ment cai'eer men, presently head of the 
State Department’s Visa Division. He is 
one of the founders of the American 
Legion, and a wounded veteran of World 
War I. For the past 2 years he has been 
devoting himself to the prayers-for- 
peace movement in order that America 
might prepare itself spiritually as well 
as materially for the ordeal of these 
times. 

Since this was the same premise which 
moved me to introduce the resolution 
to designate Memorial Day as a day of 
prayer for peace I am, as I say, most 
pleased to compliment Mr. L’Heureux 
on his fine work. 

I a?k unanimous consent that an ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. L’Heureux entitled “Prayers 
for Peace” which was published in the 
magazine the Gold Star for May 1950, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

I also ask unanimous consent that ex¬ 
cerpts from an address delivered by Mr. 
L’Heureux on July 19 to members of the 
United Action Committee for Expellees 
and of the Volksvorein of Philadelphia 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

I From the Gold Star of May 1950) 
Prayers for Pe.\ce 
(By Herv6 J. L’Heiireux) 

My message is simple: Prayer, a minimum 
of 1 minute of prayer, daily, at noon, by 
eveiy man. woman, and child In the United 
States, each in his own way, each according 
to his own faith, to .seek divine guidance and 
assistance in securing world p^ace. 

The original piayers-for-pciice resolution, 
adopted at Manch.'Ster, N. H., October 28, 
1948, is simple and self-explanatory. Here 
It is: 

"Having complete confidence In the ability 
of our feilow men, with the aid of Almighty 
God, to cstablLsh a just and enduring peace 
In the world. 

“We, the members of the Last Man’s Club, 
William H. Jutras Post, No. 43. American 
Legion, do hereby unanimously resolve to 
pause for 1 minute in the midst of our 
dally task, at 12 o’clocl: noon each day, and 
raising uur heart and mind toward God, nsk 
Him to help us adjust our International dif- 
lerences to enable the natlon.s of the world 
to secure an equitable and abiding peace; 
lurther 

“We urge that this movement be en¬ 
dorsed by all the spiritual, civic, and business 
leaders in the United Stiitc.s, onci that a 
slmilnr resolution be adopted and imple¬ 
mented by every organization In our coun¬ 
try to the end that this custom may become 
universal In eflecl.’* 

Those of us who Initiated this movement 
were actuated by n conviction that each and 
every person, regardless of his station in li-e, 
or his religious belief, can assist materially, 
through daily prayer. In achieving the peace? 
which all of us desire so ardently. It was 
thought that a pause, In the midst of our 
dally work, at 12 o’clock noon, is an appropri¬ 
ate time to marshal the spiritual force of 
our Nation for peace, with the hope that 
such a custom might become universal In 
effect. The establishment of this practice 
generally would not only be a national ac¬ 
knowledgment of our dependency upon God, 
but It might also bo a source of Inspiration 
and encouragement to the masses of unfor¬ 
tunate people throughout the world who look 
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to MB for moral leadership, as well as for 
material aid. The prayers-for-peacc move¬ 
ment is thoroughly patriotic, consistent with 
our basic philosophy of life and with the 
fundamental precepts upon which this coun¬ 
try was founded. It is not pacifist in char¬ 
acter; it is not a substitute for adequate 
armament, but an indispensable, spiritual 
component of adequate preparedness—in 
fact, a properly balanced preparedness. And 
at this point I should like to cmphoalze, if I 
may, that it need nut be a question of enlist¬ 
ing God’s aid in our defense only, but in the 
positive prosecution of our task us u notion, 
according to His will, whatever that prove 
to be. 

While our potential enemies are straining 
every effort In preparation for total war, and 
we In the United States are taking necessary 
precautions to meet the challenge, why not 
unite simultaneously, at least in a national, 
if not In a world-wide mobilization of daily 
prayers for divine assistance and return to 
good morals and true Christian principles, 
with the hope of dissipating the causes for 
another world conflict? There Is hardly a 
person who believes in God who, whether he 
goes to church or not. docs not turn to God 
for help in times of peril to himself or to 
a loved one. Since this be true why wait, 
until the eleventh hour? Why not seek 
God’s graces now, before it is too late? 

Occasionally, I am told that prayer will 
not deter those diabolical forces that arc 
planning war. This, to me, Indicates a lack 
of faith In the elllcacy of prayer. It Is hoped 
by those of us who sponsor tins crusade that 
If we can muster a sutflcient force of fervent 
prayers throughout the world, the balance 
might be tilted in favor of law and order. 
To this end some of us at least are dedicat¬ 
ing every possible effort. Let us ask (/ur- 
selves whether we, Individually, are doing 
everything possible with the means God has 
given us to help avoid the horrors of another 
war. There has been a definite recrudes¬ 
cence of spiritual thinking in the United 
States in the past 20 years. Heligion is on 
the march. Each of us should do our part 
to accelerate its pace. We must pray in¬ 
creasingly, In number and In fervor, if we 
hope to witness a millennium of genuine 
peace. However, each of us should daily 
and constantly endeavor to Improve our in¬ 
dividual behavior that wc might be worthy 
of that which we seek through prayer. In 
the light of the moral decadence mid selfish¬ 
ness which prevails in the woild today, is it 
not too much to expect God to a8sl.st us In 
reconciling our differences and in securing 
world peace until through mafa.s individual 
effort we shall have shown Him that we are 
worthy of His assistance? 

As a clergyman has recently written to 
me from Iios Gatos, C’allf,, “it may he that 
God demands more than an occusioiuil fur¬ 
tive gesture of acknowledgement on the part 
of some of our governmental leaders, with 
the Implied desire that He should, so to 
speak, leave the needed packet of divine 
assistance politely at our back doorstep and 
slip silently away.” 

The prayers-for-peacc movement has no 
organized head; it calls fur no financial sub- 
scrip tiun of any kind; its spread depends en¬ 
tirely upon the spontaneous and vuluntiuy 
efforts of those individuals, and groups of 
individuals, who wish to interei^t thena elves 
In this crusade of prayer. The individual 
effort required to pause daily for a 1-minute 
silent prayer, and to pass on the idea to a 
friend or to a group, Is very liLtJc indeed. 
Yet, through such means alone, with the 
limited coordination I have been able to 
eflect, the movement has made considerable 
progress since it was started in 19 «8. It has 
been endorsed by religious leaders of several 
faiths, Including Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. Many Members of our Congress 
hove commented upon the movement in the 
House of Representatives or have brought it 


to the attention of their constituents. One 
governor and several mayors have Issued ap¬ 
propriate proclamations. Borne business 
firms have sent out printed literature with 
their monthly statements. The members of 
at least 920 groups and organizations in the 
United States have formally adopted reso¬ 
lutions of endorsement. I have received 
more than 13.000 letters. The practice of a 
1-minute daily prayer at noon is pre.'-'cntly 
being followed by unknown hundreds of 
thousands of persons, perhaps millions, in 
this country and in foreign lands. I wish I 
hud the time to tell you about the develop¬ 
ment and spread of this movement outside 
our borders. I have received a large number 
of letters, from 10 different countiles, re¬ 
questing Information concerning this move¬ 
ment. or relating what is being accomplished 
outside the United States. 

Most of the 920 resolutions adopted in this 
country have come from individual units of 
veterans' and auxiliary organizations—642 of 
them. The others have come from service 
clubs, fraternal societies, sororities, student 
bodies, church groups, business firms, 
group.s of Federal employees, and so lorth. 
The following organizations have approved 
the idea on n luitinnal scale at their respec¬ 
tive annual inocting during 1949: 

1. The Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks of the United States—convention, 
Cleveland, July 13, 1949. 

2. Greek-American Progressive Associa¬ 
tion—convention, Milwaukee, Wls., August 

6. 1949. 

3 The Order of AHEPA—convention, 
Miami, August 9, 1949. 

4. The Society of American Legion Foun¬ 
ders—meeting, Philadelphia, August 27, 1949. 

5. The Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity— 
convention, Detroit, Mich., August 31, 1949. 

6. Jewish War Veterans ol the United 
States—convention, Miami, October 19-23, 
1949. 

7. 'The American Legion—^meeting, na¬ 
tional executive committee, Indianapolis, 
November C, 1949. 

Several other national groups are planning 
to take similar action at their respective, 
forthcoming, national conventions this year. 

Among the readers of this message will be 
many whose sons, husbands, and fathers ex¬ 
perienced the horrors of war and who have 
called upon God in their hour of need. Out 
ol the tragedy of the loss of loved ones 
should emerge a great desire to do all possi¬ 
ble toward the goal of world peace. 

If you should find it practicable to adopt 
ail appropriate resolution In any organiza¬ 
tion to which you belong, I would urge you 
to take the necessary steps so that the sub¬ 
ject will be brought before your next na¬ 
tional convention for similar action. 

I feel that everyone should take part In 
this crusade of prayer, which has won the 
admiration and supixjrt of so many good 
people. Such support seems clearly to bo 
our duty, and wo should respond with un¬ 
shakable and absolute trust. We need not 
know what form God’s answer will take. 
Ill view ol .some of the factors In the inter¬ 
national siiuHtion, we cannot know. But 
at lca:^t wc should place our tru:>t in God, 
as our forclathcrs have done, and hope for 
the peace upon which civlllzutloii Itself 
beema to depend. 

The Prayeus-fob-Peace Movement In 

Union With God, the Free Nations of the 

Earth Cannot Fail 

(By Herv6 J. L’Heurcux) 

There frequently evolves something woith- 
whlle and noble in the gathering together 
of men of sound mind and of good will for 
the accomplishment of a lofty purpose. On 
the night of October 28,1948, a group of vet¬ 
erans of the First World War, assembled at 
Manchester, N. H , resolved to pause for one 
minute in the midst of their daily task, at 
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12 o’clock noon each day and, each In his 
own way, according to his own faith, to im¬ 
plore Almighty God to help us adjust our 
International differences with a view to en¬ 
abling the nations of the world to secure an 
equitable and abiding peace. 

The resolution, adopted by these vet¬ 
erans. included a plea that this movement 
be endorsed by all the spiritual, civic, and 
business leaders in the United States, and 
that a similar resolution be adopted and Im¬ 
plemented by the members of every organi¬ 
zation in our country to the end that this 
custom may become universal in effect. 

This idea, of a 1-mlnute silent prayer at 
noon, has come to be known as the Prayers- 
for-Peaco Movement. Duilng the past 21 
months, It has spread progressively through¬ 
out the United States and In several foreign 
lands. Although It Is not possible to evaluate 
the growth of the movement outside the 
United States, It is known to he making sxib- 
stantial progress. Here in this country, at 
least 1,635 organizations and other groups, 
whose members embrace nearly every faith 
and creed, have formally endorsed the idea 
by passing resolutions. The following will 


give you some idea of the nature of these 
groups: 

Veterans’ organizations (individual 

units)___ 688 

Veterans’ auxiliary groups_ 99 

Service clubs, Including Rotary, Lions, 

etc_ 21 

Pinternal societies, clubs and sorori¬ 
ties_ 113 

Student groups (schools, academies, 

colleges)_- 193 

Alumnae groups_-_- 31 

Church groups, including lay organi¬ 
zations _ 146 

BiLstness firms, professional offices, 

etc_ 186 

Groups of Federal employees- 18 

Other group.s and organizations_ 41 


Total (as of July 16, 1950). 1, 635 


Here are some of the national organiza¬ 
tions whose members have endorsed the 
prayers-for-peace movement: 

1. The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the United States—annual conven¬ 
tion, Cleveland, July 13, 1949; 

2. Greek-American Progressive Associa- 
Lion—annual convention, Milwaukee, Wls., 
August 5, 1949; 

3. ’The Order of AHEPA—annual conven¬ 
tion, Miami, August 19. 1949; 

4. The Society of American Legion Found¬ 
ers. annual meeting, Philadelphia, August 
27, 1949; 

6. The Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity, an¬ 
nual convention, Detroit, Mich., August 31, 
1949; 

6. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, annual convention, Miami, October 
19 23, 1949; 

7. The American Legion, annual meeting 
National Executive Committee, Indianapolis, 
November 6. 1949; 

8. Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America, annual convention, Mil¬ 
waukee. Wls., June 17, 1960. 

In addition to these resolutions, the pray- 
ers-for-peace movement has been endorsed 
by many Government officials, including at 
least 20 Members of Congress, one Governor, 
several mayors, ecclesiastical authorities of 
different faiths and by business and indus¬ 
trial leaders. More than 14,000 letters have 
been received. Hero are some of the com¬ 
ments, contained in one of these letters, 
from a patriotic, two-fisted American busi¬ 
nessman In California. Referring to the 
movement, he wrote: 

"It is simple and workable, perfectly free 
of all the familiar antipathies of the Amer¬ 
ican mind (organizational propaganda, scc- 
turionlsm and the like) and it is so exactly 
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adapted to our personal and social necessi¬ 
ties In this breathless hour of history, that 
It ought to spread like wild Are. If the two¬ 
fold problem confronting our young Republic 
is to achieve a unity of spirit against the 
new barbarism threatening our civilization, 
and at the same time to forge that unity 
without destroying our own precious diver¬ 
sities, I know of no ready means to that 
end more happy and worthy than this 
beautiful proposal. It can become the Prov¬ 
idential bond of unity among all men of 
good will. In whatever diverse tongues and 
idioms of belief, and nothing In our turbu¬ 
lent times la clearer than that the ultimate 
salvation of our western society, its faith 
and its culture, will only be won on the 
plains of reason with the sword of the spirit. 

‘‘The Job now is to spread this movement 
through all the media of a mass organiza¬ 
tional society without giving the idea Itself 
the shape or character of another particular 
organization. God and our need of Him 
is a concept implanted In the nature of man, 
as we know, but it can be tragically smoth¬ 
ered by our own petty prejudices, allergies 
and suspicions almost as readily as by sin. 
It is wonderful, really, how many groups 
(and how many anonymous persons) have 
already adopted this inspiration of yours, 
and many, many more will surely follow, as 
It spreads through our multiple and instant 
means of communication. 

“But once let it bo tagged as a specially 
sponsored program, however, unimpeachable 
the particular sponsor (American Legion, the 
Federation of Churches, the National Confer¬ 
ence of Christians and Jews, etc.) and Its 
burning appeal is promptly confined within 
fixed boundaries, and barricaded off from 
millions who need It and would otherwise 
eagerly adopt it. These groui>s, and many 
besides, will, I am sure, accept and urge It, 
but let them adopt it, not take It over; It 
should be kept as you have started It, an 
Idea for one and all, conceived In faith and 
charity ♦ ♦ * 12 o'clock noon is a change 

of shifts for many great plants and whlstle- 
tlme for virtually all. What an hour for a 
moment’s prayer.” 

There is considerable food for thought In 
the remarks which have just been quoted. 
Also, there Is considerable work yet to bo 
done If the prayers-for-peace movement Is to 
effect Its purpose. The world has never been 
In greater need of prayer. The free nations 
need God’s guidance In their efforts to stop 
the Impending avalanche of armed conflicts 
in Vi rious areas of the globe; they certainly 
should have the benefit of His grace and His 
blessing in their common struggle to eradi¬ 
cate the communistic cancerous growth, with 
which the world is afflicted, and to restore 
natural law and order among the society of 
nations. 

Our ignominious neglect of God and our 
failure to adhere to His divine law un¬ 
doubtedly are responsible for most of the 
Ills In the world. All too many of us. who 
have faith in Qod, are prone to neglect Him 
and to disobey Him. It may be that our poor 
mortal leaders have been playing the game 
of world politics alone altogether too long. 
Why not call In the Master Planner before 
it is too late? 

It is here In Philadelphia, the cradle of 
American liberty that, as the originator of 
the prayers-for-peace movement, I suggest 
that our entire Nation be called to spiritual 
arms. In this dark hour In the world's his¬ 
tory, let every leader-spiritual, civic, indus¬ 
trial, and business—and every newspaper, 
television and radio commentator take it 
upon himself to issue this call to all persons 
of good will, who believe in Qod. 

Let us all unite dally, through the prayers- 
for-peace movement, in asking Almighty 
God to guide our destiny, to give our leaders 
the necessary wisdom and courage, to deter 
our enemies from carrying out their evil 


designs, and to bless our people and our 
associates In this crusade, to the end that, 
with the assistance of God, and the righteous 
efforts of the free nations of the world, lib¬ 
erty, Justice, and charity might prevail once 
again, here on earth. 

Let us proclaim our dependency upon Qod. 
Let us have complete spiritual mobilization. 
Then, with His guidance, and In union with 
Him. let us accept the challenge of His 
enemies. Let us not fear, for In union with 
God, the free nations of the earth cannot 
fail. 


We in Government Are Working for You, 
the Citizens of These United States— 
We Are Your Employees—We Want 
You To Know What We Are Doing— 
To See Us, Hear Us, and Know How 
We Are Directing Our Efforts Toward 
Solving the Problems Which Face Onr 
Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are fortunate enough to own tele¬ 
vision sets were really afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity on Sunday night last, to see a 
demonstration of truly representative 
government in action. 

The program. Battle Reports Prom 
Washington, which made this possible 
was planned and projected by the Hon¬ 
orable John Steelman, assistant to the 
President. It was done in order to give 
millions of Americans an opportunity to 
see and hear top-flight officials here in 
Washington personally speaking on sub¬ 
jects of vital and of current interest to 
the American people. Politics were ab¬ 
solutely taboo. 

The projected program will follow 
somew^hat the type of White House meet¬ 
ings which have been conducted for some 
years past when national leaders in the 
field of agriculture, labor, finance, com¬ 
merce, transportation, and trade were 
brought to Washington and given a so- 
called briefing or an intimate insight into 
what was the inside on public affairs as 
of that day and hour. 

Last night’s presentation—the first of 
a series of such telecasts—was positively 
captivating. It was opened by a force¬ 
ful presentation as to the policies and 
purposes of the program, candidly, 
frankly, and eloquently presented to the 
American people by the Honorable John 
Steelman, assistant to the President. 

Mr. Steelman was followed by the 
Honorable Steve Early, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and he in turn by Admiral 
John L. McCrea, Mr. Orris B. Wells, 
Senator Brlen McMahon, and Mr. Aver- 
ell Harriman, each of whom discussed 
the problem of the conflict in Korea as 
it affects their particular departments 
of Government here in Washington. 

Senator Brien McMahon’s statement 
on the atom bomb, its peace potentiali¬ 
ties as well as deadly effects in wartime, 


ought to be made a “must” reading for 
every Member of this House. 

The entire program, monitored as it 
was by Robert McCormick, the well- 
known newspaper writer, war corre¬ 
spondent, and radio commentator, was 
beautifully and forcefully presented. 
Mr. McCormick’s comments and excel¬ 
lently spoken introductions of the var¬ 
ious speakers were clear, concise, and 
added striking continuity to the various 
statements. 

Mr. Speaker, I carried to my bed the 
memories of the simple, honey truths 
so sincerely and eloquently spoken by 
John Steelman, the strong, rugged. 
‘Courageous, and sagacious statements 
made by the able, experienced, and be¬ 
loved Steve Early, the factual report of 
Mr. Avercll Harriman, who has just re¬ 
turned from his visit with General Mac- 
Arthur, and the interesting and fas¬ 
cinating talks on military personnel and 
food supplies made by Admiral John L. 
McCrea and Mr. Orris V. Wells, of the 
United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

That last Sunday evening’s telecast 
was of groat import was evidenced by 
the fact that at its conclusion—and 
every few minutes thereafter through¬ 
out the evening—one would hear either 
on his radio or the television some news 
commentator making mention of the 
telecast and particularly of the state¬ 
ments made by Mr. Steelman, Mr. Early, 
and Senator McMahon. I noticed that 
the Monday morning papers carried a 
half-column report about the broad¬ 
cast of the previous evening. 

In order that all my colleagues may 
have an opportunity of informing their 
minds of the nonpolitical, disinterested, 
wholly unbiased, and informative tele¬ 
cast headed by the Honorable John 
Steelman, I am asking unanimous con¬ 
sent to insert the same into the Record : 

Battle Report, Washington 

Mr. RonKRT McCormick. Exactly 8 weeks 
ago, North Korean tanks rolled across the 
rice paddles of the thirty-eighth parallel and 
bombs burst the peace in “the Land of the 
Morning Calm.’’ As the cold war melts under 
the heat of guns Into a hotter one, NBC 
television, Inaugurating today a new series 
of teledocumentaries, turns its cameras upon 
the Nation’s Capitol. 

Washington—suddenly again not only the 
nerve center of the Nation, but the heart 
of the democratic world—bestirs Itself to 
supply men and materials to fight a war 
8,000 long miles away. 

For a report on Washington, August 13, 
1950 —^and a statement of the purpose of this 
series—here la the Assistant to the President, 
Dr, John R. Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good evening, fellow 
citizens. 

Tonight we begin a series of telecasts which 
we hope will bring your Government In 
Washington closer to you—and also to give 
you precise, authentic information on many 
national problems. 

It Is but natural that in a country as 
large as is ours, the Federal Government 
in Washington should seem remote to a large 
percentage of our people. We In Govern¬ 
ment, however, do not wish to be distant 
from you. We are working for you—the 
citizens of these United States. We are 
your employees. We want you to know what 
we are doing. We want you to see us, to 
hear how we are directing our efforts toward 
solving the many problems which face our 
Nation today. 
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Several years ago, I instituted a series of 
annual meetings at the White House, with 
various groups of leaders In labor and indus¬ 
try. At these meetings, Cabinet offlcers and 
the heads of Independent agenices tell of 
their problems and what they are doing to 
solve them. These gatherings have become 
very popular and those who have attended 
have been quite lavish In expressions of 
appreciation. All, I feel sure, obtained a 
better understanding of the work which is 
being done. 

The present television program is an ex¬ 
tension of that activity. In this instance, 
we propose to discuss not alone labor, but 
agriculture, finance, commerce, transporta¬ 
tion, and last but not least, the peace and 
security of our Nation. 

Everyone hears rumors. Doubtless, you 
hear them every day. Someone who works 
for someone else might speak as if he knew 
the innermost secrets of high Government 
officials. The story he might tell—grow.s 
with each telling, and, of course, it Is often 
difficult to obtain a clear picture of a given 
situation or even of a certain personality. 
By the medium of television you yourself can 
see the personality. We propose that you 
shall henceforth see and hear directly from 
the officials who are doing their part In ad¬ 
ministering tho laws and carrying out the 
programs and policies of your Government. 

TTirough the magic of television we hope 
to bring millions of our citizens in close 
touch with official Washington. On this pro¬ 
gram you will both hear nnd see the men 
who are working for you. 

We hope that during thcpc telecasts you 
will feel as if you are attending a meeting In 
a conference room In Wafihlngton, with Cab¬ 
inet offlcers and other high-ranking officials. 
The agenda for these programs will follow 
the same pattern as the one used for the 
White House meetings I have mentioned. 
However, instead of attending an annual 
meeting, you will henceforth receive reports 
each week. 

The officials whom you will meet during the 
weeks to come will speak very frankly. They 
will be reporting directly to you, as a citizen 
and a taxpayer. The Information you gel 
will be authentic. It will be altogether—the 
same facts and figures, which these officials 
use In making both their plans and decisions. 

I think all will agree that these Intimate 
meetings with the officials of the Federal 
Government can truly be called an exhibition 
of democracy In action. 

Mr. RoskRT McCormick. As American sol¬ 
diers—now battling under the United Na¬ 
tions flag as well, carry the brunt of the war 
in Korea—and as the Nation, its complacency 
shattered by reports from the front, puts 
aside all hopes for a quick victory, 160,000,000 
uneasy voices ask 150.000.000 uneasy ques¬ 
tions of the men in charge of our military. 

One such man is with us today. POr 60 
years he has been no stranger to the Wash¬ 
ington scene. He has served under two 
Presidents. Though suddenly finding himself 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, he nevertheless 
remains an old newspaper man by Instinct, 
still with a reporter's nose for facts. Let’s 
hear the facts on our Armed Forces from 


• Mr. Early. I wish I could answer all 
of the questions the American people are 
asking about their Armed Forces, and es¬ 
pecially about the fighting in Korea. 

The American people can take the news— 
good or bad. As a reporter for many years. 
T learned that the American people want the 


facts. Here they are. 

The last 60 days have seen the ftccom- 
pUshment of a military miracle. It Is the 
first time in hlstory-as far os I 
that any nation has made a successful piece- 
meal commitment of Its armrt tow* »» 
the face of a moving, hard-striking 
army-and won the Initial decision. I refer 
to the failure of the enemy to drive the 


American advance forces out of Korea. The 
Communists confidently expected to do this. 

It is not the style of action Americans 
would have chosen. Normally, we would 
mobilize a sufficient number of troops to do 
the Job; we would back them up with all 
the supplies and guns and ammunition and 
airplanes and bombs that they would need. 
And then, when ready, we would go to work. 
That’s the way It happened In Normandy on 
D-day. 

In Korea, that was not the cose. When 
we spotted this Invasion by the North Ko¬ 
reans as an all-out attack, we started to get 
out the American women and children. And 
they got out safely. 

The President of the United States acted 
promptly. Mac Arthur never hesitated. A 
battalion of soilders flew to South Korea, 
got out of their planes, and began at onco 
to fight the Communist enemies of that 
little country. 

The South Koreans—out armored and out 
numbered—put up a terrific battle. And, 1 
say this despite reports to the contrary. 
American soUdors, sailors, and Marines and 
Airmen came to help tliem. And the nurses 
were there too. 

It was the most valiant and well-executed 
rear guard action—stand, fight and retreat 
to stand and fight again—that modern arms 
has seen. Valiant battles went virtually un- 
reported. They were the Bunker Hills of 
1950. 

We here started to build up supplies, and 
numbers of men. In 60 days a force has boon 
rallied that equals the D-day effort on Omaha 
and Utnh beaches In Normandy. And we 
have started local counterattacks to clean 
out the salients of a 140-mllo battle line. 

It has not been easy. Americans have died. 
Many have been wounded. Many more are 
missing. 

It was from this one battalion that the 
forces today had to be built. They have 
stopped the advance and gradually will win 
back the territory that has been lost to the 
Communists. 

That’s the way It looks to this reporter’s 
eyes. And, as the Deputy Secretary of De¬ 
fense, I can assure you that that is about the 
same way it looks to our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

One thing has impressed me above all 
others. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
worked untiringly. Even more Important, 
though, Is the attitude of the Joint Chiefs 
of staff. They regard their problem—to a 
surprising degree—from a civilian viewpoint, 
never losing the broad perspective, never for¬ 
getting what each move means to their coun¬ 
try. Much of this comes from the attitude 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
the GI general—Omar N. Bradley. He “car¬ 
ries the ball" between the Chiefs and the 
Secretaries and the President. You might 
like to know a little of the inside story of 
how he operates. 

Early every morning. General Bradley is 
at his desk, checking on the latest reports 
from Korea and Tokyo. Exactly at 8:46, ho 
Is In Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson’s 
office briefing us, bringing the recommenda¬ 
tions on what should be done next. He helps 
to coordinate our efforts with those of the 
men out there on the battle fronts. 

From Mr. Johnson’s office, he goes to the 
White House and briefs the President. By 
10 o’clock, General Bradley is back at his 
desk, ready to start a day's work that leads 
more often than not well into the night. 

Americans have never been afraid to face 
the facts, and here Is one of the facts we 
must face: This Job In Korea Is going to 
take time and effort, American troops and 
troops of other nations; it is going to have 
an impact on Americans, on the way we are 
going to live, for some time to come. 

^ This is'a fight for peace—for the United 
Nations—and for ourselves. The fight for 
peace will go on and on. It will not be easy, 
but Secretary Johnson, the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff, and the rest of us would like to have 
you know from this reporter that no effort 
will be spared to carry out the will of the 
American people and the orders of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, our President. 

Mr. Robert McCormick. To gird ourselves, 
America, for the kind of war Under Secretary 
Early tells us we may expect, we are God- 
blessed with an agricultural bounty that be¬ 
fore has nurtured us and our allies throuc?h 
two world wars. As the Nation gradually 
moves toward a war footing, as our defense 
forces siphon manpower from these farms, 
and war orders cut into tho production of 
agricultural equipment—what will be the 
situation this time? Can we long have guns 
and butter, too, or what may wo expect. 

Mr, Clarencr J. McCormick. There never 
was a time in the history of the United States 
that agriculture was os well prepared for war 
as we are today. Before Pearl Harbor farm¬ 
ers had reached new production levels and 
largo reserve levels. Today those production 
levels have been greatly extended. Farmers 
can now produce must faster than they could 
In prewar days and the total supply of food 
is larger than ever before in our history. 

I would like to Introduce to you Mr. Orris 
V. Wells. Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, who will tell you more about our 
total supply of food. Mr. Wells. 

Mr. WS 1 .LS. Well, Mr. Secretary, I think the 
simplest way to summarize the current food 
situation is to say that we have ample sup¬ 
plies of food In this country to feed every¬ 
one as well as they have been eating for the 
last 2 years or some better. Let’s consider 
some of the facts or details about this food 
situation. Americans generally are now eat¬ 
ing better than they were before the recent 
war. For the last 2 years average per capita 
food consumption has been running about 11 
percent higher than It was In 1936-30. That 
is, people have been eating more meat, more 
eggs, drinking more milk, than they did be¬ 
fore World War II. 

When I say food supplies are ample to 
maintain thl.s level of consumption or fur¬ 
ther Increasing It, I am thinking first of all 
about the current prospects for food produc¬ 
tion this year. Most crops are now well into 
their growing season and on the basis of the 
August crop report which was released only 
last Thursday, it appears that total food 
production In the United States this year 
will be as large as it was lost year. Produc¬ 
tion of some crops may be down slightly but 
we ought to have more livestock products this 
year than last. 

Further, we have very large stocks of some 
of the more Important food and feed items 
on hand. One of the InterestinK things about 
the current situation Is the fact that a great 
many people who seemed excessively worried 
about surpluses only a few short weeks ago 
now realize the desirability of having re¬ 
serves of such things as corn and wheat. 
Let’s look at some of these stock figures for 
a minute. In the case of wheat, I suppose 
we would ordinarily think of normal or or¬ 
dinary working stocks of around 160,000,000 
bushels of old crop wheat on hand July 1. 

This last July 1 we had about three times 
that much, or 460,000,000 bushels. This 
means that we have more than enough wheat 
to assure bread supplies In this country this 
year, to maintain or meet all export and 
military requirements that may he in sight, 
and to have large stocks of old crop wheat on 
hand at the beginning of the new crop year 
in July 1961. In the case of corn—and 
everyone who is Interested In meat or milk 
ought also to be Interested In corn hecause 
it Is our principal feed grain for livealock— 
ordinary normal working stocks again might 
be thought of as around 300 million bushels 
of old stock corn at the end of tho feed 
year. It now looks as though we will have 
three times this much, or around 900,000,000 
bushels, of old crop corn on October 1. Fur¬ 
ther, the last crop report indicates that we 
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have another bumper corn crop In sight for 
this year—a crop running well over 3 billion 
bushels. 

Another item that might be of some in¬ 
terest is butter. Actually, farmers arc pro¬ 
ducing more milk and dairy products than 
are now moving Into the commercial mar¬ 
ket, dairy product*; have shown no appreci¬ 
able rise in price since the Korean incident, 
and butter stocks at the present time in¬ 
stead of running around the 100 million 
pounds that they used to run before the war, 
are double that or around 200,000.000 pounds. 
In short, we are fortunate in having ample 
stocks of most of the storable agricultural 
commodities and we have considerable stocks 
of some of the more perishable commodities 
such as butter and other dairy products, in¬ 
cluding the dried milks and cheese. There 
has been some concern about food prices 
but I think the wave of price Increases which 
occurred during the first part of July has 
been halted and farm prices at any rate have 
not shown any appreciable Increases since 
about July 16. 

Perhaps I should also mention some of the 
things which the Department of Agriculture 
has done during the last few weeks to help 
assure food supplies. Some three or four 
things come to mmd Immediately. First of 
all, the Secretary has taken immediate 
action with respect to sugar. The consump¬ 
tion quota—that Is, the amount of sugar 
available to domestic consumers In this 
country—^was Immediately Increased from 
7.500,000 tons to 7,850,000 tons. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has also contracted lor 
purchase of an additional 660,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar and is currently negotiating for 
some additional quantities from Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Briefly, 
the Depiutment has available an extra 
1 .000,000 tons of sugar If needed. 

Second, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced whfeat acreage allotments for the 
coming year equal to the acreage from which 
wheat Is now being harvested. In effect this 
allotment is liberal enough so that In effect 
It is more of a conservation than it is a con¬ 
trol measure. 

Third, the Department of Agriculture Is 
continuing to see that Commodity Credit 
Corporation slocks of various agricultural 
coiAimodities—not only food commodities 
but also cotton—are easily available to the 
consumer market. 

I am sure that all of you realize that food 
depends more than anything else upon what 
farmers do and I have already tried to say 
that the recent crop report indicates that 
farmers are holding food production at a 
high level this year. There are also some In¬ 
creases in prospect. For example, farmers 
have Indicated that they intend to have 
more pigs this fall than last and for those 
people who like beef It should be comforting 
to know that our r.aimates indicate there 
were 34 percent more cuttle on feed In the 
Midwest this July than a year ago. 

In addition to the supplies of food on hand 
we are always concerned about the ability 
to produce more food. The present census 
Is showing that our farm population Is lower 
than ever before. In 1940 one farm worker 
produced enough food for a little more than 
11 people. In 1960 one farm worker can 
produce enough for more than 14 people. 

Due to the Increased use of farm machin¬ 
ery we farmers are In position to produce not 
only faster but more efficiently. Rural elec¬ 
trification too has helped increase production 
through the use of many small machines on 
the farm that wore never before available. 

Today farmers have about three and one- 
balf million tractors—^twlce as many as in 
1940. We have three times as many corn 
pickers as we had in 1940, and about twice 
as many combines. These are the two great 
harvesting machines for c-^rn pnd wheat and 
many other grains. 


Milking equipment has also greatly In¬ 
creased—we have twice as many milking ma¬ 
chines as we had in 1940. This would also 
be true of many other smaller machines that 
are used on farms. 

Automobiles also play a large part In farm 
production as the car on the farm is used 
for the delivery of cream, milk, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables to market. Farmers have 
about 25 percent more automobiles now than 
they had in 1940, and twice as many trucks 
as In 1940. Trucks are also used in delivery 
of farm products to market. 

In addition to the large increase In the 
use of farm machines. It Is important that 
we point out that even though we have this 
machinery It will be necessary that we do 
have fuel and repairs to keep It in running 
condition. 

Other things that have added to the In¬ 
crease In production of agriculture include 
the use of fertilizers. We have doubled their 
use In the last 10 years and use 20 times as 
much lime as we did In 1933. This Increased 
use of fertilizers and limestone means better 
pastures. Better pastures mean more and 
better livestock. 

Speaking of livestock, through our re¬ 
search and experiment stations in the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and State universi¬ 
ties we have developed better breeds of hogs, 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, and poultry, and bet¬ 
ter methods of feeding and handling of our 
livestock. All of these things do make for 
Increased production of meat, dairy, and 
poultry products. 

However, It Is true that no one can fore¬ 
tell the demands that may be made on agri¬ 
culture in an all-out war. Drought. Insects, 
or n shortage of labor may all make it diffi¬ 
cult lor a large production of agricultural 
products. But regardless of what the prob¬ 
lem would be agriculture Is better prepared 
to produce food than ever before In the his¬ 
tory of our country. 

Mr. Robkkt McCormick. Not food for the 
stomach, but food for troubled thought Is the 
mushroom that shaped itself over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki ♦ • * and whose secret Is 

not In possession of the Russians, too. Al¬ 
ready Washington realtors are advertising: 
This charming bungalow, outside the radia¬ 
tion area. Within the past 24 hours, a report 
on the effects of atomic weapons was released 
to the public for the first time by the AEC. 
And here, with some pertinent comment on 
that report is the chairman of the Joint Con¬ 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, Sen¬ 
ator Brien McMahon. 

Senator McMahon. The vitally Important 
report which reached the American people 
today docs not describe how atomic energy 
can conquer disease and relieve human want. 
It is not a report telling how the atom will 
enrich your life and mine. Such might have 
been the nature of this report Issued today— 
if the rulers of Russia were not striving to 
build a huge atomic war machine. Today’s 
report might have dealt solely with putting 
the atom to work for the benefit and ennoble¬ 
ment of all mankind—if the rulers of Russia 
had not rejected our offer of effective world¬ 
wide control. 

No; the report covers a different subject— 
not how to improve our homes and factories, 
but how to defend those homes and factories 
against atomic attack. In this fact lies the 
deepest and starkest tragedy of our time— 
a tragedy which threatens 10,000 times more 
casualties In an hour than all the heroic 
American soldiers who have fallen along the 
Korean battlcfront. 

We are given no choice but to study the 
atom used for destruction. The Kremlin 
and the Kremlin alone forces this grim proj¬ 
ect upon us. It Is a simple, Indisputable 
fact that Soviet Russia now possesses some 
atomic bombs. It Is a simple, indisputable 
fact that her supply of atomic bombs will 
Increase as the months and years pass. Not 
only our troops in Korea but every man, 


woman, and child on our home front live 
amidst growing danger. Regardless of what 
else happens, that danger will inevitably 
continue to grow so long as the rival stocks 
of atomic weapons In Russia and America 
are permitted to pile higher and higher. 

Today’s report on the effects of atomic 
bombs—nomimal atomic bombs of the old- 
fashioned Hiroshima and Nagasaki type— 
confines Itself to facts. It Is calm, dispas¬ 
sionate, and courageous—Just as the Ameri¬ 
can people can and will be themselves in 
confronting the peril of the future. This 
report has been In preparation for many 
months. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of State, the Department 
of Defense—all have worked on It; all have 
spared no pains both to guard national se¬ 
curity and to give you the authoritative In¬ 
formation you need for self-protection In an 
era of atomic crisis. The report Is a major 
landmark In our effoits to establish a sane 
system of civil defense. 

I still cherish the faith that the men of 
the Kremlin can be brought to their senses— 
that a day will come when reports on atomic 
energy deal only with the thrilling promise 
of a better world created by this elemental 
force. Until we solve the atomic crisis, 
nothing fundamental Is solved—but when we 
do solve it, a new and noble life for all men 
everywhere lies ahead. 

Mr. Robert McCormick. So far, America, 
this has been anything but a push-button 
contest of rocket-borne atom bombs. To 
meet the demand for war’s Inevitable raw 
material—men—not only have draft boards 
blown the dust off the strange alphabet that 
begins with lA and ends with 4P, but calls 
have gone out to members of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces Reserves. Reporting on the 
Reserves picture—Vice Adm. John L. Mc- 
Crea, staff director of personnel policy plan¬ 
ning for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. McCrea. Recently, many military re¬ 
servists—both as Individuals and in organ¬ 
ized units of the Reserve and National 
Guard—have been called to active duty. 
Many of you already have become aware of 
this firsthand, because the knock of the 
messenger of military service has come to 
your door—or soon is expected. These calls 
to active duty will continue as long as essen¬ 
tial military manpower needs exist. The 
country is fortunate. Indeed, to have avail¬ 
able to It—and ready to render patriotic 
service—considerable resources of trained 
and experienced reservists from which these 
calls can be met. 

Among our reserve personnel, there are 
many who possess critical civilian skills, or, 
who are in nationally vital positions which 
may make It more advisable---in the over-all 
national Interest—to delay their calls to ac¬ 
tive duty for specified periods of time. The 
primary requisite of a reserve component Is 
prompt availability for military service in 
emergency. However, the Department of De¬ 
fense recognizes that the retention of a re¬ 
servist in his civilian capacity may often 
contribute more effectively to total national 
security than would immediate service in 
uniform. 

The Secretary of Defense has announced 
criteria under which calls to active duty of 
reservists critical to civilian purposes may 
be controlled. These criteria are designed to 
provide a basis for call-up which will cause 
minimum disruptions to the national econ¬ 
omy without serious sacrifice to uniformed 
operations. 

Normally, requests for delays will be initi¬ 
ated either by the employer of the Individual 
concerned or by the individual himself. Re¬ 
quests will be given consideration—(1) if 
the skill appears on the Department of Labor 
list of critical skills, and (2) If the essential 
activity In which the reservist Is involved Is 
cataloged as such by the Department of Com¬ 
merce, or, (3) If he occupies a key managerial 
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post not otherwise accounted for. but from 
which his removal would cause material loss 
In production, service, or research necessarv 
to the national health, safety or interest 

Responsibility for the interpretation and 
Implementation of the Department of De¬ 
fense policy governing the call-up of re¬ 
servists is vested in the separate millt,ary de¬ 
partments for their own reserve personnel. 
It Is the Job of each department to reconcile 
the factors In each case and to determine 
whether the requirements of active military 
service or of continued civilian employment 
are paramount. 

The military departments, under the over¬ 
all Department of Defense policy, are col¬ 
laborating dosely with the other govern¬ 
mental activities presently charged with 
keeping the national manpower program of 
the Nation In balance. Through the Joint 
efforts of all concerned, the most effective 
application of the manpower of the Nation 
In the Interests of national security appears 
to be assured. 

Mr. Robert McCormick. Pinally—os If to 
cap our report for today-the wheels of a 
constellation bearing w. Averell Harrlman 
touched the runway at Washington airport 
this week. Disembarking at the end of a 
Presidential mission that ioolx him half way 
around the world to the Par Erst, the Presi¬ 
dent's special assistant on foreign affairs had 
some extra-special words for the liome folks. 

Mr. Harriman. T have Just come back from 
a quick trip to see General MacArthur at 
the President’s direction. 1 left Tokyo Tues¬ 
day evening and arrived here Wednesday 
morning. That may sound like some kind 
of a record but actually when you think that 
there's 14 hours difference in time, the 
elup.scd time is 29 hours, which In Itself seems 
to me pretty fast. I spent a day, too, at 
Korea, and I was tremendously ImprcsBed 
with the confidence our people have in the 
South Koreans. That went all the way from 
the generals down to the GI’s. Tliese South 
Koreans have reformed Into five divisions 
and are fighting bravely and courageously to 
defend their soli from the Invaders from the 
north. Now, not only are they fighting with 
us. but they are supporting us In every way 
they can. They are unloading our ships; 
they are running the railroads; the local po¬ 
lice are taking care of the situation—pre¬ 
venting sabotage in spite of the fact that 
there are many northern Koreans that have 
come down for no good purpose. That to 
me is extremely encouraging because it makes 
one feel that In the liberation of Korea, there 
will bo people who can carry on with deter¬ 
mination—determination to maintain a free 
life as was promised them by the United Na¬ 
tions. Now I saw Syngman Rhee, the prenl- 
dent, and 1 saw Mr. Mucclo. our Ambassador, 
and they all confirmed my Impressions. The 
President asked me to discuss with General 
MacArthur all the political problems that 
there ore In the Pacific and the Far East. I 
stayed with General MacArthur and that gave 
me an opportunity to discuss many matters 
Informally and 1 have been able to report 
to the President General MacArthur’s views, 
which the President was anxious to obtain. 
I found General MacArthur In complete sup¬ 
port of the President. He considers the ac¬ 
tion of the President, quick action In bring¬ 
ing together the United Nations and recog¬ 
nizing that this Korean Incident was a chal¬ 
lenge to all free nations and one of the mag¬ 
nificent steps In our history. He believes that 
the President’s policies are those which can 
bring us to success and believes that if we 
deal with these matters firmly as Is out¬ 
lined in the President's policies that We can 
find a way to peace—-and It Is the only way 
to find a way to peace. 

Mr. Robert McCormick. Thus the Nation, 
America, as top Government officials have 
come before you to report—musters Its forces 
to meet the threat to our security and the 


headlines, still warm, that tonight reflect the 
seventh week of action. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Na¬ 
tion again next week for another informa¬ 
tive tcledocumeutary—this, then, against the 
barkground of battlefront Korea, Is Robert 
McCormick putting a period on your first 
battle report, Washington. 


Russian Aggression Has Strengthened the 
United Nations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOn 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1050 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Thursday, August 
10. 1950, i.ssue of the Northwest Alabam¬ 
ian. of Fayette. Ala., dealing with the 
effect of Russian aggression on the 
United Nations: 

Russia's Actions Have Done Much To 
Strengthen United Nations 

There are two diametrically opposed views 
concerning the origin of the Korean war. 
One is that It was stimulated by the Russians 
on tbc theory that the United States and its 
Allies \ ould do nothing more than write for¬ 
mal letters of protest; that the North Ko¬ 
reans would overwhelm the Ul-equlpped 
South Korean defenders In a couple of weeks 
or BO, and that another nation would easily 
be added to those within the Kremlin’s sphere 
of Influence. If that view is correct, the Rus¬ 
sians could not have been more wrong. 

The other view is grim- It Is that RUBsla 
anticipated In advance what we would do, 
and that It wr.*5 a deliberate. Kremlin-con- 
celved trap. We would spend our re.sources 
in Korea, while Russia contributed nothing 
to the conflict except some equipment and 
top leadership. In due time, this view holds, 
the same will happen elsewhere—In Iran, For¬ 
mosa, perhaps Europe. The west will be 
forced to spread Itself paper thin all around 
the world. Eventually, It will be bled white, 
and then Russia, with her strength unim¬ 
paired, will move in for the kill. 

That view is enough to send chills down 
any spine, 'ihere Is no question but what 
a basic S<ivlet technique is to have other 
peoples do the fighting. The Asiatics are 
particularly useful grist in this kind of a 
mill. They are fatalistic and fanatical. Hu¬ 
man life has small value in their eyes. Amer¬ 
icans who have been at the Korean front have 
all been impressed by one dreadful fact— 
no matter how many of the enemy are 
slaughtered, they keep on coming in wave 
after wave. 

However, a strong case can be made on be¬ 
half of the view that this time the Kremlin 
woefully misjudged the temper of the United 
States. The Korean war has done more than 
any single thing since World War 11 to ce¬ 
ment the western nations. The United Na¬ 
tions is no longer Just a debating society on 
the international level—it is a belligerent, 
end Its flag files in South Korea. The war Is 
a UN. not merely a United States, operation. 

The most encouraging thing that bus hap¬ 
pened so far has been the response to Trygvle 
Lie’s appeal to the UN membership for sub¬ 
stantial aid In Korea, including trained 
ground troops. An impressive list of coun¬ 
tries has responded. In many Instances, the 
size of the fo ces dispatched will necessarily 
be very small, but the total will be consld- 
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erable. And. going beyond purely military 
considerations, the fact that many countries 
will be physically represented In the actual 
fighting in Korea must certainly cause some 
hard thinking In the Politburo. At least, the 
ranks of the anticommunist world—^and it is 
most of the world—arc gathering. 

Some time ago Herbert Hoover proposed 
the creation of a United Nations without 
Russia and her satellites. This may come 
about through the force of events. Russia Is 
still a member, of course, but she has small 
Influence now. The great majority of mem¬ 
bers has served final notice that Ckimmuulst 
aggression must stop. 

The Democratic Party Is the Party of the 

People—the Repnbikant Represent 

Special Interests 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE G.SADOWSKI 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 26, 1950 

Mr. SADOVV^SKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my 16 years in public office, on two 
occasions I have had the experience of 
serving in legislative bodies while Re¬ 
publicans were in power. In 1931. and 
3 932 I served in the Michigan State Sen¬ 
ate as the only Democrat In the Brucker 
Republican administration. At that 
time the Republicans and Hoover were 
In power in Washington. It was the 
time when the Republican depression hit 
the Nation. During that Republican ad¬ 
ministration 9 out of 10 families in my 
district were completely wiped out; job¬ 
less, homeless, bankrupt, hungry, and 
destitute. Hundreds of desperate men 
committed suicide. The Republicans at 
Lansing did nothing to help the hun¬ 
gry and depressed. They offered, in- 
s;.c;id, a large State police constabulary 
and a finger-printing bill to quell, sub¬ 
due, and frighten the desponder , and 
jobless citizens. Apple peddlcis on 
every corner was the only plan that 
Hoover and the Republicans in Wash¬ 
ington had to offer. 

Some of you voters may have been 
too young to remember these old days 
under the Republicans. If so, just 
speak to your fathers and mothers and 
the older citizens. It was a cold and in¬ 
human Government. 

Then came Roosevelt, the Democrats, 
and the New Deal. I was elected to Con¬ 
gress and served with this vigorous and 
constructive Democratic administration. 
The big job of reconstruction and re¬ 
habilitation went forward. People went 
to work. Credits were restored. Fac¬ 
tories began to hum, farms were restored 
and reactivated, new homes began to 
spring up like mushrooms. Then after 
several years of good Democratic ad¬ 
ministration people became sort of easy¬ 
going, forgot their miseries and misfor- 
tunes. The people began to take pros¬ 
perity, employment, and good times for 
granted. They became self-satisfied, 
and even neglected to vote. So much so, 
that in 1946,4 years ago, only 37 percent 
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of the people voted. The Republicans 
were not asleep, however, They voted, 
and they obtained control of both Houses 
In the Eightieth Congress. Yes, by a 
small minority vote of the people the Re¬ 
publicans took over the Congress of the 
United States and immediately began to 
serve their masters—big business, big 
bankers, the trusts, and the profiteers 
and the gougers. They did this brazenly, 
openly. They did not even bother to hide 
or camouflage their Intentions. A tax 
bill for the relief of the rich and the 
powerful: off came controls on food and 
necessities; RFC put out of business; and 
all credits and mortgage loans placed at 
the mercy of the big bankers; no slum 
clearance, no rental housing. Home con¬ 
struction down 40 percent; veterans de¬ 
nied loans—sabotage of the electric- 
power program, no minimum wage in¬ 
crease from 40 cents, no increase in so¬ 
cial-security benefits, no extension of the 
civil-rights program, no aid to education, 
no health program, no strengthening of 
antitrust laws, and for labor they took a 
leaf out of Hitler's book and gave them 
the Taf t-Hartley bill. They emasculated 
the Labor Department by cutting its ap¬ 
propriation by more than one-half. 

In the brief period of 2 years the Re¬ 
publicans again exposed themselves as 
the party of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, of big business, the prof¬ 
iteers, the bankers, and monopolists. 

In 1932 the Democratic Party was en¬ 
trusted with responsibility, after 12 years 
of Republican neglect had blighted the 
hopes of mankind, had squandered the 
fruits of prosperity, and had plunged us 
into the depths of depression and de¬ 
spair. 

The Democratic Party rebuilt a shat¬ 
tered economy, rescued our banking sys¬ 
tem, revived our agriculture, reinvigo¬ 
rated our Industry, gave labor strength 
and security, and led the American peo¬ 
ple to the broadest prosperity in our 
history. 

We introduced the spirit of humanity 
Into our law, as we outlawed child labor 
and the sweatshop, insured bank de¬ 
posits, protected millions of home owners 
and farmers from foreclosure, and estab¬ 
lished national social security. We 
Democrats reje3t the Republican prin¬ 
ciple that Government exists for the 
benefit of the privileged few. We Demo¬ 
crats believe that it is the duty of the 
Government to serve the interests of all, 
and not the few; to assure a world in 
which peace and justice can prevail: to 
achieve security, full production and full 
employment. 

It is our first duty to pi’ovide leader¬ 
ship in the w’orld toward the realization 
of the Four Freedoms. We believe that 
Democracy, when dedicated to the serv¬ 
ice of all and not to a privileged few, 
proves its superiority over all other 
forms of government. 

We support the United Nations fully, 
and we give our wholehearted support to 
give it strength, growth, and develop¬ 
ment. We desire to see the United Na¬ 
tions established as a strong interna¬ 
tional organization that can and will 
prevent aggression and maintain world 
peace and security. 

We have exerted every effort to bring 
peace. The road has been hard and 


rough. We shall not seek peace by 
appeasement, weakness, and a surrender 
of our national dignity. I believe that 
we shall attain peace by showing 
strength and national unity and by giv¬ 
ing full and powerful support to the 
United Nations. 

We offer to the people of the world 
peace, while helping them to reach their 
goal for better economic conditions with¬ 
out the loss of freedom and liberty. To 
all American.s the words “peace, freedom, 
and liberty” have a special meaning. We 
reject totalitarianism either from the left 
or the right. There can be no freedom 
and liberty when the individual must 
live in constant fear of the Gestapo or 
the NKVD. 


Confusion in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THK HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent and his chief advisers. Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State, and Louis John¬ 
son, Secretary of Defense, have led our 
land to the very brink of a serious crisis 
without military preparedness and with¬ 
out an understandable plan or policy. 

I have recently made two short 
speeches on the radio dealing with this 
situation, one discussing the woeful lack 
of military preparedness, the second, the 
equally tragic lack of a coherent foreign 
policy. 

With the consent of the House, I am 
including them now to be printed in the 
Congressional Record, as follows: 

Part I 

WAR again— WlTHOirr PREPARATION 

Last week most of my short time on the 
air was devoted to the President’s incRsngo, 
and some of the effects it would have in our 
own are.n. However. I did then suggest that 
again, as at Pearl Harbor, we were surprised 
by the notion in Korea, and were wholly un¬ 
prepared for It. I want to talk now about 
just how badly prepared we were, and some 
of the background for this state of unpre¬ 
paredness—which. Incidentally, is costing the 
lives and blood of our boys and 1b also losing 
face and prestige for us in the Orient, pres¬ 
tige which may never be recovered. 

Of the score.*? of letters that I have received 
on this particular subject. I want to refer to 
an exceptionally thoughtful one from Henry 
P. Mcgargee. Jr., of Atlantic City, whom many 
of you probably know. His letter is typical of 
many cjthers In that he confesses a groping 
sense of utter confusion regarding the pres¬ 
ent state of our military preparedness, or 
rather lack of It. When he says that, he can 
truly speak for all of America becau.se we are 
all astounded and confused by the revela¬ 
tions of the action In Korea. 

I wish time permitted quoting all of his 
letter. It la well worth It, but only brief 
relcrence to It can be made and perhaps some 
answers given. 

For example, he says, “We were told that 
the mission of the Army Air Force, both 
strategic and tactical, made the naval air 
arm obsolete for all intents and purposes. 
And the opposition to this theory was 
squelched In a shameful and disgraceful 
purge of those officers who dared to raise 


their voices against It.” He Is right. The 
President, in his 1960 budget, called for the 
laying up of three attack carriers, three 
antiaircraft cruisers, and nine light cruisers, 
and halted construction on a supercarrier 
on which millions had already been spent. 
Seventy-two naval vessels were put out of 
use, and nine naval air stations, of which 
the great station at Pomona was originally 
one. (Fortunately it was retained in active 
status and it took a lot of doing to retain 
It.) In the 1951 naval budget there was a 
further reduction of approximately 1,600 
naval plane.*;, and by the end of those 2 
years the naval air arm had been reduced 
approximately 40 percent. 

A couple more fully equipped aircraft 
carriers in the Pacific right now would make 
all the difference. 

Mr. Megargeo goes on to say that the peo¬ 
ple were told tlie Army Ground Forces would 
carry out all functions heretofore performed 
by the marines, and that the marines vir¬ 
tually served no useful purpose, Again he 
is right. The Marine Corps was saved from 
virtual extinction in the Eightieth Congress, 
but nevertheless its strongLh has since been 
whittled down. For many years, indeed for 
decades, the Marine Corps almost alone 
maintained the prestige of this country in 
the Pacific and the Far East. Today, al¬ 
though Congress has authorized a strength 
of 107,000 men, its actual strength has been 
allowed to go down to 70,000. The corps 
was the spearhead of our successful amphib¬ 
ious actions in World War II. Our high 
command told us we wouldn’t have amphib¬ 
ious action again; notwithstanding which 
on July 19 we again used a hmding in Korea 
60 miles north of the Amencnii held and 
vital port of Pusan. 

Apparently we were prepared only to bomb 
Moscow and no lesser action was foreseen. 

My correspondent goes on to say, "Only 
shortly over a month ago the President of 
the United States, speaking about the ques¬ 
tion of peace in the world, stated that we 
were closer to peace than at any time since 
World War II.” Last June the Secretary 
of the Army, at the graduating exercises at 
West Point, told his audience that we now 
had defensive weapons that would make the 
whole concept of armored warfare, as we 
know it today, a thing of the past. *‘Wo 
have weapons so effective that we can repel 
any tank known to military intelligence," 
Megargee adds: “It must be a great comfort 
to the troops in Korea to know that these 
weapons are still on paper or in the exjxjri- 
inental stage at the Ordnance Department’s 
proving grounds." 

What answer can we in Waishington give 
him'? He soys he is shocked beyond words; 
so am I. He fears that we will never learn 
our lesson; I share his fears. 

For more than 2 years, I, with a majority 
of Members ol Congress, have been urging 
and appropriating for a 70-group Air Force. 
The President disagreed with us, and as a 
result the Air Force is Inadequate. 

In Secretary Johnson’s report of March 
1960 he told how he did not use $435,000,000 
in funds that Congress had willingly appro¬ 
priated. Add to this, it you please, seven 
hundred find thirty-five million In funds, 
appropriated for the Air Force by Congress, 
and which was not spent, and indeed was 
arbitrarily refused. 

In September 1949, Congress provided over 
$10,000,000 in cash for military assistance to 
Korea. On June 25, the day of the North 
Korean attack. $200 of this fund had been 
used. 

Three years or more ago, Congress passed 
the long-hoped-for unification bill. The 
man who was appointed to head the unified 
forces said a few weeks ago that If trouble 
broke out at 4 o’clock, tbe United States 
would be ready at 6 o’clock. He didn’t say 
what year! 

About 3 years ago, Congress established a 
Central Intelligence Agency. They faithfully 
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reported the concentration of troops In North 
Korea weeks before the outbreak of trouble. 
The high command apparently paid no at¬ 
tention. 

About 3 years ago Congress appropriated 
$126,000,000 for military aid to China to 
fight communism. Aid for China was op¬ 
posed by the administration and although 
the China aid bill was signed In April 1948 
It was 8 months later when the China war 
was actually lost that some help began to 
dribble to the Chinese people. 

A year ago, apparently with a fixed inten¬ 
tion of abandoning Korea, we withdrew all 
of our Armed Forces from that country. Al¬ 
though we helped to arm the South Koreans, 
It Is now clear that we armed them purely 
for the purpose of internal security and not 
to resist attack from the north. 

On June 26, 2 days after the attack, Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson, before a Senate 
committee, admitted that It was known that 
North Korean forces were along the border. 
He was asked, in view of that knowledge, 
why there was only a 10 days’ supply of 
ammunition in Korea. So far as I know, 
no answer to that question has yet been 
made. 

There were no mine fields, no tank traps. 
In short, nothing to resist an attack which 
seemed Inevitable. The American people 
are entitled to ask why. 

Wo are Involved In war now, and it is 
clear that our paramount duty Is to fully 
and patriotically support our Government's 
efforts and to do everything that need be 
to restore the peace if possible. Neverthe¬ 
less. it would be a breach of duty not to 
point out the remarkable blunders which 
for the third time in a single generation 
have led us Into armed conlllct without 
adequate preparation. 

Our postwar appropriations for the na¬ 
tional defense have totaled $95,000,000,000. 
Some day people are going to require an 
answer to the question: “What became of 
this money?" 

Part II 

FOREIGN POLICY—STUMBLING AND FUMBLING 

In the beginning of this series of short 
talks on Korea, I recall that I made the 
statement that we are Involved in a mesa 
largely because of stumbling and fumbling 
with our foreign policy In Asia, or, rather, 
with a lack of a policy in Asia. It is not 
fair to make such a charge without being 
prepared to prove It, and I am prepared to 
prove It. 

A couple of years ago I made the sugges¬ 
tion that In order to avoid trouble with 
Rusaia we should put In unmistakably clear 
words precisely what our position l.s, and 
draw a line marking the area ol our vital 
Interests, and say quite bluntly “thus far 
and no farther." I am quite convinced 
that if Btalln knew exactly where we stood 
he would avoid deliberately trepding on our 
toes. Thus. In Berlin, we made it plain by 
our dramatic air lift that we refused to be 
pushed out of that area, with the result 
that we were not pushed out. 

In Korea, however, our policy has been 
exactly the opposite, and has Invited the 
aggresRion which finally took place. 

It all started with the extremely serious 
error of inviting Russia to participate In 
the last few days of the Japanese war, which 
was wholly unnecessary, and gave to tho 
Communists their opportunity to demand the 
arbitrary and unwise division of Korea at 
the thirty-eighth parallel, which was bound 
sooner or later to cause trouble. 

Then, of course, a year or more ago. we 
withdrew from the peninsula a very sub¬ 
stantial army which we had there, at the very 
Instant when common souse demanded no 
retreat from the realities of the situation. 
That was the time for decision. Either we 
should have concluded that Korea was a part 
of our vital Interests In the Pacific, In which 
case our troops should have remained, or 


else we should have concluded that we had 
no vital Interest In Korea, In which case the 
troops should have been withdrawn and the 
area finally abandoned. 

It seemed perfectly clear to all of us, and 
It must have seemed equally clear to the 
Communists, that our policy was to aban¬ 
don Korea, and not thereafter to intervene. 
All the rest of China had been abandoned 
(and Korea is geographically a part of 
China); the President openly and officially 
staled that we would not defend Formosa 
and bitterly criticized Senator Tait for sug- 
gesitlng that wc should, and It sepmed to 
have been finally determined by the admln- 
l.Rtrntion that the vital area which America 
would defend was Japan, Okinawa, and the 
PhilippincR. 

In a major policy speech before the Na¬ 
tional Pre^s Club here In Washington on 
January 12. 1950. the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Achecon, laid down the policy that wo could 
not and .should not go further than that, and 
that no fiuch line of containment could be 
drawn in south and southeast Asia, where 
wo had no direct responsibilities and only 
limited opportunities lor action. That clearly 
excluded Chinn, Korea, and Formosa. 

As late as May 6. 1050, Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY, who Is chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and iR the administra¬ 
tion’s ^pokeRman on foreign policy In the 
Congress, r.uid that Korea could be overrun 
by Communist aggressors any time, but that 
Korea was nt)t an essential part of the de¬ 
fense strategy and not very Important. This, 
of course, was the equivalent of telling the 
North Koreans that we were not going to 
bother about South Korea, and they could 
go ahead and do what they pleased. Earlier 
CoNNALTY, In referring to Formosa, said that 
if we occupied it, we would have a liability 
on our hands Instead of an asset. He con¬ 
cluded in a burst of oratory by saying that 
he would not “send American boyB to For¬ 
mosa to bleed and to die. and to be burled 
111 the jungle soil 7,000 miles away." 

I respectfully submit to you that this was 
a clear Invitation to the North Koreans to 
march, and they must have been as surprised 
as the people, the Army, and the Congress 
itself wa.s when overnight the administration 
turned the greatest flip-llop In history. 

Obviously, wc must now unite with com¬ 
plete determination to settle this affair, but 
I believe the American people would ga for¬ 
ward with more confidence and more en- 
thufllaam If those responsible for this re¬ 
markable Khllly-bhallyiiig would resign, to be 
replaced by men who know their own minds; 
men who would be frank and honest In their 
deulhigs with the American people. 


Maj. Gen, Philip Fleming 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great Americans born and 
raised In the First Congressional District 
of Iowa is Maj. Gen. Philip Fleming 
whose record of achievement is well 
known to every Member of Congress. 
General Fleming’s boyhood home was 
Burlington, Iowa, and he went to the 
United States Military Academy from 
there. 

That Burlington, Iowa, is very proud 
of her native son is well shown in a 
recent editorial that appeared in the 


Burlington Hawkeye Gazette which I 
include in my remarks so that Congress 
and the Nation may have the privilege 
of reading it. At the same time I take 
this opportunity to extend General Flem¬ 
ing my commendation and my congratu¬ 
lations on the outstanding record he has 
made throughout his exceedingly busy 
and useful lifetime. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Jack-op-All-Trades 

If there Is any man who has been Jack-of- 
all-tradCR in Government In recent years and 
who has covered himself with honor In so do¬ 
ing, It has been Burlington’s Maj. Ocn. Philip 
Fleming. 

Long a confidant of the late Franklin D. 
Rooficvelt, he waa called upon by F, D. R. to 
administer many civilian capacities as well ns 
military. Probably the most Important was 
at the head of WPA in Its latter days. He 
also served on the Maritime Commission, 
made junkets to foreign countries and other¬ 
wise made himself generally useful. 

Upon F. D. R/s death, President Truman 
continued to use Fleming’s talents. His as- 
Rlgnments have been numerous. The most 
recent is as Und’r Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce for transportation. In 
the event of nn all-out war, which seems 
more than poRslble at the moment, Flem¬ 
ing’s would bo a most roBponslble position. 

The genial general Is no longer a spring 
chicken. On October 16. he will celebrate his 
sixty-third birthday. A native of Burling¬ 
ton. he cut his eyeteeth as a kid along the 
streets and playing In the ravines of town. 
As a part of his early experience, he was a 
new'spaper boy for either tho old Hawk-Eye 
or the Gazette, he once told us. 

Anyhow, Burlington is ulwnyB proud of her 
own when they do well, and Phil Fleming 
has done better than well In the field of 
military and )>oUticnl planning. He Is one of 
the town's outstanding sons. 


It li Everyone's Duty To Register and 
Vote 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 

OF MIC HIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 26,1950 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker. In our 
generation two world wars were fought 
for freedom—freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of faith, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear. 

The freedom of the ballot box Is the 
guaranty of these other freedoms; yet 
in our generation we have seen our peo¬ 
ple exercise this basic freedom less and 
less. 

History shows the trend. In 1896, on 
an election day that history records as 
cold and rainy, over muddy roads and 
without the modern conveniences of 
transportation that exist today, 85 per¬ 
cent of the potential voters of this Na¬ 
tion trudged to the polls to vote on Is¬ 
sues which were purely domestic and 
which most people have long since 
forgotten. 

But in 1946, at the end of the greatest 
war in history, fought to preserve this 
Nation and other freedom-loving na¬ 
tions from subjugation and slavery, only 
39 percent of the voters could tod time 
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enough to climb Into their cars and roll 
off to the polls at a time when postwar 
decisions that would affect the history 
of the world were to be made. 

An election was won—a congressional 
majority was voted into power by two- 
ninths of the voters of the United States. 

In 1948, in a Presidential election, 
when the issues were world-wide, when 
great decisions affecting the future of 
the world were being made, only 51.C per¬ 
cent of the voters bothered to leave their 
television and radio sets and go to the 
polls. 

Americans seem to place a low value on 
the ballot for which their fathers fought 
and died. They seem to place small value 
upon the price we paid in blood and 
treasure in World War II to keep free¬ 
dom alive in the world. 

In Europe, the nations who have been 
fed by us, who have been aided by us 
as they sought their salvation under the 
threatening guns of a hostile power, 
these nations place no such low valuation 
on such a priceless heritage. In Eng¬ 
land 85 percent of the electorate went to 
the polls. In Italy nearly 92 percent of 
the voters went to the polls. Similarly 
in Prance. 

But here at home our citizens seem to 
take their liberties for granted. They 
say, “Let George do it.” Too often our 
citizens defer until election day their 
desire to participate only to find on elec¬ 
tion day when they want to vote, that 
they have not registered and therefore 
cannot vote. 

Thus millions of non-voters, by nega¬ 
tion, settle by lazy inaction the pressing 
problems of our times. 

This is bad—in our democracy, it is un¬ 
forgivable. For most of us take part in 
our Government only by means of the 
ballot. 

Voting has been termed the sacred 
right of every citizen. Voting is more 
than that; it is a duty. Voting is the 
foundation stone of our democracy. 

When we were in school as young¬ 
sters we stood up with the rest of the 
children, and took the oath of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America. We must not let that school- 
time pledge end our job as useful citi¬ 
zens. That pledge was to Impress upon 
us our priceless heritage as free citizens 
of the United States. Let us make that 
pledge come true by exercising our fran¬ 
chise by registering and then voting in 
all elections. 

Remember that your elected represent¬ 
atives really represent you. The Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
in Washington represent you. Your 
governor represents you. Your mayor 
represents you. These people are your 
servants. They are your voice. They 
speak for you. When you vote, you are 
having your say on how this country is 
run. When you don’t vote, you have 
nothing to say, and you have no reason 
to complain if things are not run to your 
liking. 

So it is up to you. as a thinking citizen, 
to get your name on the registration 
books, and then to vote in the primary 
elections and in the regular elections 
next November. 


We have greater problems today than 
ever before. The world is smaller in 
size, and greater in population and in 
problems. It is more necessary that the 
people express their will today than ever 
before in history. You know that I 
make this appeal in all sincerity. I have 
been a Member of the United States Con¬ 
gress for 14 years. I am a member of 
two powerful and important committees 
in Congress, the Committee on Interstate 
end Foreign Commerce and the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. I know of the tremen¬ 
dous responsibilities and the complex 
and vital national and international 
problems that are facing us. Two dev¬ 
astating world wars in our generation 
have added greatly to these problems. 
Our health, our housing, our agriculture, 
our con.servation, labor, wages, prices, 
profiteering, taxes, inflation, to name 
just a few, are problems, the solution of 
which will affect our future, and the fu¬ 
ture of our children. 

It is your solemn obligation to have 
your say in the solutions of these and 
all other problems of government. 

To preserve that heritage of freedom 
for which our forefathers fought many 
generations ago. millions of Americans 
have fought and shed their blood in all 
parts of the world. So, how can anyone 
neglect their duty to vote? 

By wise decisions at home, and wise 
choices at the ballot box, we can preserve 
our freedom, and create a peaceful 
world, and a prosperous America. 

We must send our best brains into 
action. This is no time for scrubs or 
second-raters. The stakes are high and 
we cannot afford to lose. Government 
therefore, is your business. All of the 
activitiCsS of Government, international, 
national and local, affect you personally, 
intimately, and directly. They affect 
your jobs, your homes, the prices you 
pay, the education and future of your 
children. Make your action in govern¬ 
ment positive and effective. Register 
now. And then vote, both in September 
and in November. 


Nineteenth Century Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec¬ 
ord an excellent article by Sylvia F. Por¬ 
ter, appearing in the New York Post and 
other papers on July 12, concerning 
H. R. 2908, the bill to separate subsidies 
from air-mail payments: 

Nineteenth Century Mail 
(By Sylvia P. Porter) 

London’s residents get three mall deliv¬ 
eries a day. In Brussels there are also three. 
In Paris at least two. But the residents of 
the great cities and towns of America? We 
now get only one. 


In the middle of the twentieth century, 
In an era of atomic energy and flight faster 
than sound, we are being forced to submit 
to a nineteenth-century, “horse and buggy” 
mall-delivery schedule. 

Today all of us are feeling It, for the slow¬ 
down in the mails Is on in full force. Your 
mall comes In Irregularly and late; your let¬ 
ters arrive at their destination after often 
devilish delays. 

If yo’Vvo a really Important message to 
send, you dare not trust it to ordinary de¬ 
livery via a 3-cont stamp. You take on the 
extra expense, send it special delivery or by 
telegraph or phone. 

It would be laughable If It weren’t so unln- 
t‘ lllgent; ridiculous if it weren’t so infuri¬ 
ating. 

Yet, Congressmen shrug their shoulders 
a’ the situation. They cluck sympr.thetl- 
cally, turn their attention to other affairs 
while they wait for you to insist on action. 

Post Office officials shrug their shoulders 
loo. So far, their appropriation for this 
year is substantially under their spending 
needs—so they’ve chosen the easy way out 
of cutting the service to you and me, citizens 
and taxpayers. 

This is not the answer. It is not sensible. 
It Is not necessary either. The gap between 
Post Office Income and outgo can be closed 
in much more intelligent, efllclerit ways. 

And here’s one answer Congress should 
approve at once under any circumstances. 
In brief: 

The concealed airline subsidies—conserva¬ 
tively estimated by the Civil Acronaulics 
Board at up to $60,000,000 and probably 
above that—should be removed from the 
Post Office budget so that for the first time, 
the President, Congress, and the public can 
know definitely how much of our tax money 
is being spent on flying the malls and how 
much on subsidizing private airlines. 

Today, the Post Office pays out about $1 
for 60 cents of nlr-transportntion service. 
The extra 40 cents should not be charged 
to the Post Office; it should be assigned to 
the CAB. 

And if It were, the Post Office budget 
would be much closer to balance. The sub¬ 
sidy would be out In the open. An embar¬ 
rassing, unhealthy subterfuge would be 
ended. 

A bill to achieve this desirable reform of 
separating subsidies from air-mail pay has 
been introduced (II. R. 2908) and will come 
to a vote Thursday, July 20, before the lull 
House Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Just about every responsible, objective offi¬ 
cial and group is In favor of It. For In¬ 
stance: 

President Truman, the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, Commerce Secretary Sawyer, labor and 
veterans’ groups and the Big Four airlines— 
American, Eastern, TWA, and United. 

Why then hasn’t It been passed by now? 
Because it is being fought by airlines afraid 
revelation will endanger the subsidies. 

John L, Sullivan, former Secretary of the 
Navy, has been hired by several of them to 
push another phony bill that would order 
“further study” of the situation and a report 
July 1961. That would mean no action until 
at least 1962. 

Sullivan’s law firm, Sullivan. Bernard, and 
Shea. Is getting a fee of $30,000 for this. 
Believe it or not, he has a good chance of 
winning against virtually the entire Nation. 

It’s another painful example of what can 
happen when the hlgh-pald lobbyists go to 
work for selfish Interests. But these are 
facts. 

Armed with them, you can demand—and 
then you’ll get—action. And your mall serv¬ 
ice will be restored pronto. 
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aanctcr Awatsiu Arc Worte Than 
ThicTCtf Thugs, or Gangsters 

EJTTENSION OP RESVIARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE G.SADOWSKI 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26,1950 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the coining of the fall elections the ques- 
tion is. How can we make more citizens 
exercise their right to vote? In the last 
national election only a little more than 
one-half of the potential voters ciist their 
ballots. In 1896 during the McKinley 
and Bryan contest, 83 percent of our citi¬ 
zens voted. Why are there not more 
voters participating in elections? The 
small number of the voters may be a sign 
of strength or confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. The citizens may feel confident 
that the foundations of their social or¬ 
der ai*e secure, and that no shattering 
fundamental issues are at stake. There 
is great danger, however, when only a 
bare majority of the voters Piarticipate 
in an election. Free government such as 
we enjoy demands a full expression by 
all of our citizens. Let us never forget 
the warning that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. The sacred Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution should be 
read and studied at regular intervals 
because th(‘re are so few people in the 
world who can enjoy the rights and 
freedoms which have been handed down 
to us as a heritage and which we must 
preserve for posterity. 

Apathy and Indificrence can cost the 
people dearly. Many years ago the 
great labor leader, Samuel Goinpers, 
stated in simple words the desire of tlie 
common people. He said: 

We want more st-hool bouses arid less Jnlls, 
more books and lees arsenuls, more leurtiliig 
and less vice, more constant work and less 
crime, n ore leisure and less gretd, more Jus¬ 
tice and less revenge' In lact, more of tbo 
opportunities to cultivate our better natures, 
to make manlv'od more noble, womanhood 
more beautiful, and childhood more bright 
and happy. 

This has been our program and it has 
had the support of the liberal and pro¬ 
gressive Democratic Members of Con¬ 
gress, who are now being viciously at¬ 
tacked by the powerful reactionary big- 
money interests. Vicious lies and 
smears are being spread, and unlimited 
amounts of money are being spent to de¬ 
feat liberal and progressive Members of 

Congress. , , . 

On May 5, in my radio broadcast, 
and also in my spetxh In Congress of the 
same date, I revealed how the Repubh- 
cans and the reactionary tories were 
planning a campaign of smear, ^car, 
hate, and suspicion. On June 1, 1950, 
this was admitted on the Senate floor 
With great shame by Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith, Republican of Maine. She 
was Joined In a statement of repudiation 
by six other Republican Senators. These 
seven Republicans admitted publicly 
that they could not stomach the dirty, 
filthy, smeary character assassination 


campaign that their own Republican 
Party was engaged in. 

We Democrats of Michigan have been 
attacked and subjected to these vile, ugly, 
flibh:^ smear attacks for some time. Our 
press, with the exception of a few weekly 
labor publications, is all owned, con¬ 
trolled, and dominated by Republicans 
and big business associates. The one 
Polish language daily, Dziennlk Polski, 
is a rabid, reactionary Republican sheet. 
Rad^o stations in the Detroit area like¬ 
wise are owned and controlled by Repub¬ 
licans. Those of us Democrats who arc 
sincerely liberal and progressive, and 
who are faithfully trying to carry out the 
provisions in the Democratic platform 
adopted at our great Democratic Con¬ 
vention, attended by delegates who were 
duly chosen and elected by the people— 
we are the ones particularly chosen for 
the.se spiteful and venomous attacks. 
My Polish friends will recall the full page 
advertisements, reeking with hate, filth, 
venom, and vituperation, which ap¬ 
peared in the Republican Dziennlk Pol- 
ski in previous elections. These pec wee 
Polish Peglers hate Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. They forget that the Demo¬ 
crats save them from bankruptcy. 

In our district they have filed Repub¬ 
lican carpet-baggers a.s candidates on the 
Democratic ticket. These political fak¬ 
ers are running as Democrats to cause 
confusion and dissension within the 
Democratic Party. These Republican 
carpet-baggeio have the full support of 
the Republican newspapers. Republican 
radio commentator: and the Republico n 
big-money interests. This is a Trojan- 
horse campaign. To beat progressive 
Democratic Congressmen, Republican 
stooges arc being filed in the Democratic 
primary and then are glorified and pub¬ 
licized by the Republican press. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that the Democratic voters 
will not be fooled by these Republican 
Trojan-horse tactics. Why, a couple of 
the candidates do not even live in the 
first district, and they have the brazen 
gull and nerve to run from our district. 

I do not mind fighting a campaign on 
the issues. I resent the smears and 
character vilifications that these carpet¬ 
baggers are engaged in. I serve notice 
now that I intend to sue them, and the 
publications engaged in this smear cam¬ 
paign. for slander and libel. I wish to 
remind them that some time ago my 
business arsoclate, who was a candidate 
for the Detroit Common Council, won a 
$15,000 libel suit against the Dziennlk 
Polski. 

Tlie voters of the First District have 
honored me by electing me to the Stale 
senate and then to the Congress of the 
United States for seven terms. During 
my 14 years of service, I have been faith¬ 
ful and loyal to my duties and to tho 
trust and confidence placed in me. I 
realize that in politics a tough and thick 
hide in needed, and I am willing to take 
it and to give it. But character assas¬ 
sination as practiced in this campaign is 
another thing. These viliflers are worse 
than thieves, thugs, or gangsters. When 
they steal your purse, they have stolen 
only money, but when they steal your 


good name and assassinate your char¬ 
acter, they have stolen eversrthing. 

May I remind my friends that when 
Federal Judge Arthur Koscinski was up 
for appointment, the smear artists 
started to paint him Red and began to 
tear his character c;part. Some sup¬ 
porters ran away, but I did not flinch. 
I stood loyally by and fought off the 
attackers. When Unite! States Mar¬ 
shal Joseph L. Wisniewski was up for 
appointment, again the vicious char¬ 
acter assassins went to work. Commu¬ 
nist, Red and other charges were hurled 
at him. Again I stood firmly by the 
side of Joe Wisniewski; we proved the 
attacks false, and the confirmation went 
through. When several post-ofiQce em¬ 
ployees, who were outstanding and fear¬ 
less Democrats, were being attacked and 
smeared, I came to defend their good 
name and character. These charges 
were proven false and unfounded and 
provoked by jealousy and envy. 

Some disgruntled Pennsylvania Re¬ 
publican politicans, headed by Republi¬ 
can Judge Blair P. Gunther, who helped 
to create the Slav organization and then 
lost control of it, desiring to discredit 
the organization brought a questionable 
character, a stool-pigeon, to te.stlfy be¬ 
fore a congressional committee. Al¬ 
though he was headlined a.« an FBI 
agent, on checking with the Department 
1 find that he was never an employee, 
never a part of the FBI, and never au¬ 
thorized to make any statement on be¬ 
half of the FBI. 

I say that he is a questionable char¬ 
acter, because he was charged with 
cruelty and nonsupport of his wife and 
children. This is all a part of the Penn¬ 
sylvania court records. This . witness 
admitted that he was instigated to make 
these smear statements by the unscru¬ 
pulously ambitious Republican, Blair F. 
Gunther. The reactionary Republican 
machine of Pennsyh^ania paid off Gun- 
tner by giving him a judgeship. 

This stool-pigeon, this Reprblican 
hireling, testified that he found 2,000 of 
my speeches in the headquarters of this 
organization. I had sent these speechc.s 
to a United States Army captain, in the 
paratroopers, who had 3 years of active 
and dangerous overseas duty. He had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross and other military decorations, 
and is, as I understand it, 75 percent dis¬ 
abled. This speech was written in sup¬ 
port of the program advocated last sum¬ 
mer by the Quakers, the Friends Service 
Society, a thoroughly American and 
devoutly religious organization with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. The 
great William Penn established the 
Quaker colony in order to escape re¬ 
ligious persecution in Europe. The 
Quaker program called for peace, trade, 
and commerce between all nations. 
They pointed out that hundreds of years 
of religious wars had decided nothing 
and timt finally the different religions 
found that they could live in one world 
together. 

It Ls nothing unusual for a Congress¬ 
man to get requests for copies of his 
speeches, and 2,000 copies is not a large 
number for distribution. If these 
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speeches were part of a propaganda 
campaign, then not 2.000, but 2,000,000 
would hardly be enough. I have over 
150.000 registered voters in my district 
alone and there are 435 congressional 
districts in the Nation. 

I have challenged the press and my 
opponents to publish the text of the 
speech. This, of course, they will not 
do, because there is nothing wrong with 
the Quakers’ program, and the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce is at this moment 
proceeding with plans for a world-wide 
trade fair. 

This is a slimy, snakey attack. They 
do not challenge the text of the speech. 
They wish to make political hay out of 
the fact that the speeches were seen in a 
Slav organization headquarters in Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

I had sent the speeches to a private 
citizen, a former United States Army 
captain. I did not send them to his club. 
Why have they made a mountain out of 
a molehill? 

I have engaged an outstanding libel 
attorney to check thoroughly into the 
statements made by this Republican 
stoolpigeoii and family deserter from 
Pittsburgh, and all references made to 
me in the Polish Republican paper in 
Pittsburgh, the Republican Saturday 
Evening Post, the Republican Dziennik 
Polski, and any other rabid Republican 
reptilian publications. 

The voters of my district are intelli¬ 
gent, hard-working people. Time and 
again they have demonstrated their abil¬ 
ity to think for themselves and their in¬ 
dependence of the Republican smear art¬ 
ists. I believe that the voters are en¬ 
titled to know something about the can¬ 
didates. I invite all the candidates to 
reveal their family and political back¬ 
ground. 

My father and mother settled in De¬ 
troit, in the First Congressional District, 
70 years ago. They were married at St. 
Josaphat’s Catholic Church. The first 
four of the nine children were baptized 
there. The other five were baptized in 
St. Stanislaus’ Church, of which parish 
my father was one of the pioneer mem¬ 
bers. My aunt and uncle were the first 
couple to be married at St. Stanislaus’ 
Church. My father’s place of business 
was located at Farnsworth and Dubois, 
lie was an active worker and leader in 
the ninth ward Democratic organization 
50 years ago. 

I became active in Democratic politics 
before I was old enough to vote; that is, 
while I was attending law college at the 
University of Detroit. Together with a 
group of University of Detroit students 
we took an active part in the 1924 cam¬ 
paign. In 1928, during the A1 Smith 
campaign, I ran for State senator on the 
Democratic ticket and came within 202 
votes of being elected. In 1931, in a spe¬ 
cial election. I was elected Democratic 
State senator by a large majority. I was 
the first Democrat to sit in the Michigan 
State Senate in 16 years. As the lone 
Democrat I came out for old-age pen¬ 
sions, for repeal of prohibition, in opposi¬ 
tion to Governor Brucker’s anti-labor 
policies, the use of State police on ges- 
tapo raids, and so forth. I was one of the 
organizers and was elected flr.st presi¬ 
dent of the Detroit Democratic Club, and 


I was also given the Job of chairman of 
the committee on clubs and organiza¬ 
tions by the Wayne County Democratic 
Committee headed by that highly es¬ 
teemed and great Democrat, Roscoe 
Huston. This task called for a lot of 
hard work, campaigning every night, and 
the expenditure of much energy and 
money. We organized 75 Democratic 
clubs in Wayne County and set up the 
precinct-captain organization by con¬ 
gressional districts. Our First Congres¬ 
sional District became the leading Demo¬ 
cratic district in the State, and has held 
that position ever since. I have been a 
Democratic delegate for 22 years, and 
active in all of the Democratic conven¬ 
tions. I have held the position of con¬ 
gressional chairman and have been a 
member of the Democratic State Central 
Committee. 

My wife is a Detroit girl and was born 
in the First Congressional District. We 
belong to the St. Hyacinth’s parish, at 
McDougall and Frederick, of which 
church Bishop Stephen S. Woznicki was 
the pastor until he was recently elevated 
to take charge of the Saginaw diocese. 

In Washington we are also members 
of the Annunciation parish. My children 
have all attended parochial schools and 
then have gone on to attend Catholic 
high schools until graduation. My son 
serves mass as an altar boy, and my eldest 
daughter is secretary-treasurer of the 
parish Newman Club, and all of my 
daughters are active Sodality members. 

I re.spectfully request that my op¬ 
ponents discontinue the smear tactics 
and discuss campaign issues. 

The peculiar menace of this hour is the 
pressure toward extremes. It was the 
tactic of nazi.sm and fascism first to de¬ 
stroy the middle ground—the moderate 
and the liberal—and then to claim that 
all must choo.se between the dictatorial 
left and authoritarian right. It is the 
tactic today of the Communists. 

I am one who still believes that we do 
have choices other than a communistic 
collectivism or a cold “devil take the 
hindmost” individualism. 

As a Democrat, I believe in the Amer¬ 
ican way that has been built upon com¬ 
petition to excel, not to destroy; upon 
the free interplay of divergent ideas and 
opinions; upon the concept that the 
state serves the people, not the people 
the state, and that the individual has 
the right to protection against the tyran¬ 
nies both of political power and of mob 
rule; upon the ideal that the integrity 
of the individual is not incompatible with 
the brotherhood of man. 

We who take the middle road; we lib¬ 
eral and progressive minded Democrats 
must hold our ground firm. We have 
fought hard and gained much in social 
and economic justice for the people. Wo 
must preserve our hard-fought gains for 
posterity. 

The great poet, James Russell Lowell, 
wrote: 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose. 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 

Rather than in silence shrink 

Prom the truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves who dare not be, 

In the right with two or three. 


We Democrats have a creed, we have 
a program that the American people, yes, 
all the people, can accept with enthu¬ 
siasm and confidence. We liberal Dem¬ 
ocrats must never give up the fight, for 
to do so will mean a submission to 
tyranny, cruelty, deception, hate, and 
fear. We believe in a democracy based 
on the concept of the rule of law; we 
believe in a society in which every man 
has rights—inalienable rights—rights 
which are not based on race, creed, color, 
rank, or economic power, but on equality. 
We believe in dealing out justice among 
the citizens and preserving justice be¬ 
tween the citizens and the state. Our 
concept of individual rights was our 
greatest weapon in the Revolutionary 
War. Today it is still our greatest 
weapon against communism and all 
forms of totalitarianism. Fascism, 
nazism, and communism all have tried 
to convince the people that our concern 
with individual human rights is false 
and fraudulent; but the people all over 
the world are beginning to realize that 
wherever the extreme left or the extreme 
right—wherever totalitarianism has 
come into power, that they, the people, 
are subjected to tyranny, torture, kid¬ 
napping, gas chambers, slavery, murder, 
midnight arrests, and judged by courts 
where the judges sit as prosecutors. We, 
the liberal Democrats, are waging the 
great fight for human rights as against 
tyranny in any form. We have faith 
and confidence that our cause is an¬ 
chored on solid rock. 

Let us not be silenced. There are 
entirely too many people who have been 
so frightened into silence that they are 
afraid to say anything for fear that they 
will be smeared. 

It should be no secret that there is a 
great postwar offensive being waged by 
big business and finance to recapture 
their former dominant influence in gov¬ 
ernment. The Buchanan Lobby Investi¬ 
gating Committee has revealed how mil¬ 
lions of dollars are being spent by big- 
business interests to recapture control 
of the Government. Ihe people must 
be on the alert. 

The great Democrat, educator, and 
statesman, Senator Frank Graham, has 
expressed most beautifully our creed: 

In Bpirltunl faith anr’ the American dream, 
America is being made safe for democracy 
without hate, and excellence without arro¬ 
gance; where men become brothers in the 
Bight of God and in the human heart; where 
the opportunities of the children In homes 
and schools are the chief concern of pres¬ 
ent progress and the chief hope of a nobler 
society; where enduring progress In human 
relations is made through religion, educa¬ 
tion, and voluntary cooperation In the minds 
and hearts of the people; and where the 
struggle for the fulfillment of our historic 
Americanism is the best answer to fascism 
and communism in the present global strug¬ 
gle against totalitarian tyranny for free¬ 
dom and peace in the world. 

In this America of our struggles and our 
hopes, the least of these our brethren has 
the freedom to struggle for freedom; where 
the answer to error is not terror, the respect 
for the past is not reaction, and the hope 
of the future Is not revolution; where the 
Integrity of simple people Is beyond price 
and ti e daily toil of millions Is above pomp 
and power; where the majority is without 
tyranny, the minority without lear, and all 
people have hope. This is America, Qod 
bless America. 
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I ^all conclude by quoting from Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s message to Congress on 
August 8, 1950; 

Throughout the world, communism is 
seeking to discredit our system of constitu¬ 
tional llhertleSt The Communists know 
that the leadership and good will which our 
Nation enjoys arise in groat measure from 
the fact that men here have the blessings 
of liberty. Consequently, the propagan.Ta of 
communism Is devoted to a bitter and un¬ 
ceasing attempt to blacken and distort our 
national character and our way of life. 

This propaganda Is a formidable threat 
to the unity of the free nations in working 
for peace. The best answer to it is not 
words, but deeds. Wo must demonstrate 
that we are a country in which men cun 
live together and advance together as u Iree 
society. This alone can prove the falseness 
of the Communist attack. It would be 
tragic In the highest degree If we were to 
frighten ourselves Into destroying those very 
liberties which are the basis for our moral 
leadership in the struggle for peace. 

I am determined that the United States 
shall be secure. I am equally determined 
that we shall keep our historic liberties. 

Success In achieving both of these objec¬ 
tives Is of exceptional Importance In the 
present period of International tension. 
For by our actions we must maintain the 
United States as a strong, free people, con¬ 
fident in our liberties, and moving forward 
with other free peoples to oppose aggression 
and to build a Just peace for all mankind. 


Eicerpts From Speeches on NatHonal 
Issues 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OUiO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mi’. Speaker, as 
long as it has been my honor to repre¬ 
sent the Seventeenth Ohio District in 
the House of Representatives, I have en¬ 
deavored to voice the opinions of the peo¬ 
ple on the floor of Congress. 

To learn these views I have tried to 
keep in constant touch with my constitu¬ 
ents through personal meetings held 
annually at the courthouses of each 
county in the district, through personal 
letters, and through annual question¬ 
naires. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include excerpts of vari¬ 
ous speeches I have made in order that 
the people of the district may know my 
position on national issues. 

If anyone desires to find these remarks 
in full, they are printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record on the dates indicated: 

OxjR Defense 
(December 5, 1947) 

Mr. Speaker, my survey has shown to me 
that our defense program is at a very low 
ebb. 

We must decide whether or not we are 
going to strengthen our own defenses, both 
military and economic, or give to other na¬ 
tions more and more American dollars. Our 
own defense and economic situation In this 
country Is in such a weakened condition that 
it will take hundreds of millions of dollars to 
restore it to the level we maintained as of 
VJ-day. 


(April 11, 1949) 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that this money 
is being used to prevent the spread of com¬ 
munism. If such Is the case, why do we find 
money and aid going to satellite nations of 
Russia and. yes, to Russia itself. 

It has been charged and not denied that 
countries to which we are giving aid under 
the Eluropean recovery program have been 
shipping copper to Poland, which is under 
Russian control, and, yes, Mr. Speaker, ship¬ 
ping steel rails and locomotives direct to 
Russia. The records will show that we are 
furnishing to European nations materials 
which are critical in this comitry and which 
are badly needed for the establishment of 
our own defense program. 

Our military position needs a tremendous 
expenditure in order to protect ourselves. I 
am asking you. are we going to continue a 
policy of weakening our economic structure 
and weakening our military position? I am 
of the firm conviction ♦hat it Is time for us 
to give recognition to our )wn needs. Let us 
he fair with the American people--recogniz¬ 
ing their l eed. recognizing the weakness of 
our own country—put ou. own horise In 
order. 

Communism and Socialism 
(May 6, 1949) 

Mr. Speaker, this morning we are informed 
that recent investigations of the FBI reveul 
that 8,881 employees have been dismissed 
Irom the Federal service within the last few 
months ab a result of loyalty investigations. 

We all recall that President Truman and 
various candidates for Congress, Includhi!’: 
my opiKinent from the Sevanteenth District 
of Ohio, ridiculed the congressional spy in¬ 
vestigation as a “red herring” designed to 
divert Hitentlon Irom the record of the 
Elghllrth Congress. Mr. Speaker, the facts 
now dibClo^:cd would lead me to say the “red 
herring” of 1948 baa reddened laces in 1940. 

In my opinion, the Communists in Amer¬ 
ica arc traitors, agents of a foreign power. 
Mr, Speaker, their aim is sedition, espionage, 
and treason and I believe u definite decision 
must be made by our Government at once 
and strong measures taken to protect our 
American way of life. It seems ridiculous to 
me to ask our American taxpayers to con¬ 
tinue to pay high taxes in order to send 
money and materials to Europe to fight com¬ 
munism—approximately $28,000,000,000 sent 
since the closing of the war—and, at the 
same time, pamper and allow communisin 
to spread here in our own country. 

Rubber-Stamp Congress 
(January 17, 1960) 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, 1 include a newspaper article re- 
lea.scd by INS from which I quote: 

“wants only pair deal congressman 

“President Truman made it clear today 
that he wants only Fair Deal Democrats In 
Congress, 

“The Chief Executive indicated in strong 
terms at a Democratic Party gathering that 
a new purge is on to get rid of those who 
oppose his program.” 

This article makes it clear the President 
is going to purge anyone who opposes his 
program. 

I have always opposed any program which. 
In my opinion, would lead us down the road 
to socialism and communism, and I definitely 
oppose the President’s program of taking 
power from the people back home and placing 
it in the hands of Federal bureaus here in 
Washington. 1 am not In accord with the 
President’s socioilzcd-medicine program and 
I will continue to strenuously oppose un¬ 
necessary Federal expenditures and the phi¬ 
losophy of spend and spend—tax and tux. 
Because I believe as above stated, I will be 
one who will be on the “get rid of” list of 


the President. The Fair Deal candidate who 
will receive the support of the President will 
be one who agrees with the phiioeophy of 
Btallsm and is In accord with the views of 
President Truman and his Fair Deal. This 
philosophy, in my opinion, is not in accord 
with the views and beliefs of the people, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, of the 
Seventeenth Ohio District, 

Mr, Speaker, the President is to be con¬ 
gratulated for his outright statement which 
makes the issues of the coming election 
clearly defined, freedom and security ogaliu^t 
bureaucratic control and soclaliem, a chal- 
lon^e I shall gladly accept. 

(January 27, 1950) 

Mr. Speaker, elections will soon toe here 
and the left-wingers and thc'se who are 
friendly toward communism will support 
many candidates. The people should care¬ 
fully analyze and scrutinize the various can¬ 
didates to make certain they have not 
pledged themsleves to tho.'ie who would at¬ 
tempt to destroy our form of government. 

During the last campaign, Mr. Speaker, 
the President as w»^U as some candidates 
f • Congress attempted to tell the people 
that communism was but a “red herring.” 
Events since that time certainly prove that 
communism Is still a menace to our freedoms 
and should be considered as such. Let us 
remember those who attempted to hellttle 
th.f. threat. 

Gag Rule 
(October 4, 1049) 

Mr. Speaker, I am opijor.ed to the resolu¬ 
tion which is now before us for cnnsldern- 
tlon, known as House Resolution 372 which 
certainly can be catcgorled as a gag rule. 
This resolution prevents any amendments 
being offered to the social security hill, 
known as H. R. 6000. * 

Mr. Speaker, this kind of action certainly 
is not a symbol of the freedoms for which 
many of us have fought. 1 have Just finished 
conferences in my district and over 600 peo¬ 
ple came to the courthouses to express their 
views and many of them on the subject of 
social security, and may 1 say, M". Speaker, 
many of their suggestions merit tlie con- 
bideratinn of this Congress. Yet, under this 
uile I am not allowed in the form of amend- 
uients to submit their views ns well as my 
;)wn for the consideration of this body. 

(January 26, 1950) 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the member¬ 
ship of this body to he willing to go on 
reexird so that the people that elect us will 
know how we stand ou various issues. 
Then, after we are recorded either by “yes” 
or “no” vote, the people will have the op¬ 
portunity to determine whether or not we 
express their views, and they will so tell us 
at the next election. 

We should be honest enough to come out 
In the open and put ourselves ou record in 
voting on legislation before ua for our con¬ 
sideration. It is time for all of us to be 
willing to stand up and be counted so that 
the people can decide by our record whether 
or not they want us to represent them in 
this legislative body. 

Nonessenttal Expenditures 

(January 27, 1060) 

Mr. Speaker, no nation can spend itself 
Into real prosperity. Prices arc rising and 
the real value of saving, pensions, annuities, 
and insurance are shrinking and being cut 
almost in half. Taxes are enslaving the 
American people of their right to spend 
their own money. The average American 
family of four is paying approximately $31 
a week in taxes—four times as much as just 
10 years ego. If wo aie to continue and 
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have a real prosperity, unnecessary Federal 
expenses must be immediately reduced and 
they can be reduced, Mr, Speaker. 

SOCTAl. SECURITY 

(October 6,1949) 

Mr. Speaker, social security Is a much- 
needed progrflm as it provides financial inde¬ 
pendence for old folks no longer able to work. 
Properly administered, it would do Just that. 

The social-security objective is excellent— 
the plan for financing it is deceptive. 

(August 14, 1950) 

Mr. Si>eaker, I am glad to note this legisla¬ 
tion, H. K. 6000—social-security bill—now 
exempts Slate and municipal pension plans 
as well as the school teachers' retirement 
system from the Federal eocial-security pro¬ 
gram. I have always opposed attempts to 
include existing pension plans in social- 
security legislation, and I nm glad that this 
bill Includes provisions making these groups 
exempt from coverage. The provisions of this 
bill will assure the school teachers of the 
State of Ohio that their retirement funds 
remain intact, and teachers cannot, in any 
way, be denied Lhclr rights under their own 
retirement system. This same applies to 
police and firemen, and other employees 
covered under the State and municipal plans. 

Labor and Business 
(April 27. 1949) 

Mr. Speaker, I nm Interested in the com¬ 
bined welfare of labor, agriculture, little 
nnd big business, because I know that any 
legislation passed should be fair and Just 
to all. and should also be in the interest of 
over 80,000,000 people, who cannot be classi¬ 
fied either us employers or employees. I rec¬ 
ognize that whatever legislation is passed by 
this Congress may not meet the full approval 
of management, nor of labor, but I think we 
all realize that we must compromise on cer¬ 
tain issues and that we must do our best to 
pass, within the next few days, legislation 
that will encourage us all to work together iu 
an effort to keep wages at a high level; agri¬ 
culture at a high level; and business and pro¬ 
duction at a high level: so that wc can have 
continuous prosperity In this country. 

Mr. Speaker. I am against any law that 
will give business too much power or con¬ 
trol, and I also am against any legislation 
that will put into the hands of a few labor 
leaders the power to choke the Nation to 
its knees and slow down and endanger the 
welfare of our country. I am lntcrc.sted In 
legislation that will be beneficial to all the 
people and which will provide the same 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives, to both 
labor and management- If this typo of leg¬ 
islation is passed, the right of the individual 
citizen and the collective Interest of the 
public will be protected. I pledge my sup¬ 
port to legislation that will bring this about. 

Reciprocal Trade 

(February 9, 1950) 

Mr. Speaker, the subject before us today. 
Known as the Trade Agreement Extension 
Act of 1949—H. R. 1211—vitally affects all 
Americans, the farmer, the workingman, and 
the consumer. My candid opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, is that American-trade pollclcB are 
too vital to the Nation’s welfare to trust to 
the whims of one man, however well In- 
tentloned that one man may be. H. R. 1211, 
as It Is now written, would give to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States the right to lower 
or raise tariff rates ns he sees fit. In my 
opinion, the present bill will legislate, regu¬ 
late, and finance the abolishment of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of American workers* 
Jobs. This legislation will allow products to 
be brought into this country from loreigu 


nations where the living standards are much 
lower than ours in this country. Our farmers 
will also be forced to compete with the prices 
of farm products of foreign nations which 
certainly are at a lower level because of the 
foreign wage element Involved. I firmly be¬ 
lieve that this act should bo amended so 
that the peril point will be protected. 

We all believe In reciprocal trade. Mr. 
Chnirmun, but let us make sure it is re¬ 
ciprocal, taking into consideration the wel¬ 
fare and living standard of our own people. 

Korea 

(August 14, 1950) 

Mr. Speaker, we recall in 1916 an adminis¬ 
tration was elected to power because it 
promised to keep us out of war; in 1940 the 
same administration was returned to power, 
as we all recall, on a promise made “again, 
again, and again” that American boys would 
not have to light and die on foreign soil; 
and now. today, for the third time we are 
engaged In a war and Congress has not de¬ 
clared it. 

This time, Mr. Speaker, the riflicluous 
charge has been made by some candidates 
for Congress and left-wing New Dealers In 
the Democratic Party that the Republicans 
are to be blamed for the Korean debacle, be¬ 
cause we did not vote for aid to Korea early 
this year. Nothing could be more stupid or 
unlair. A school child should know that It 
would have been folly to give economic and 
meager military aid to Korea w^lthout back¬ 
ing it up with full military aid for the Far 
East, including Formosa. 

At the time of the debate on this subject 
of aid for Korea It was testified by military 
lenders, as well as the heads of our Depart¬ 
ment 0 ^ State, that we could not defend 
Korea should the Communists decide to in¬ 
vade. 

1 voted against the Korean aid bill, be¬ 
cause It was proven to me beyond a doubt 
that it would be inadvisable to send eco¬ 
nomic aid and a token military aid to build 
up a rich prize lor our enemle.s unloss wo 
were willing to make an all-out effort to 
defend it. 

I do feel that tho.se in our State Depart¬ 
ment responsible for a change m our Far 
East policy should not continue In control 
but be replaced by someone having definite 
knowledge of existing conditions and the im¬ 
portance of the program from an interna- 
tlonnl viewpoint. And certainly that those 
in control of this program should not be 
friendly with those who associate with Com¬ 
munists. We cannot fight communism in 
the Far East and allow It to run rampant in 
our own country, yes, even in our own Fed¬ 
eral departments. 

Mail Delivery Service Should Be 
Reestablished 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
In favor of the bill, now before the House, 
to reestablish the delivery of mail on the 
same basis that prevailed prior to the or¬ 
der of the Postmaster General, of April 
18, 1950, which cut deliveries to one per 
day. 

The bill is nothing more or less than 
an efiort upon the part of the Congress 


to make effective the will of the people. 
Since the Postmaster General issued his 
order to curtail mail deliveries in resi¬ 
dential districts to one per day, there has 
been constant complaint upon the part 
of the people who have been deprived of 
the former service. I have received 
many letters protesting against the 
change and demanding restoration of 
the service. Many of these letters have 
contained illustrations of the harm that 
has resulted in business matters and 
other important situations that called 
for earlier and more prompt service than 
is rendered under the changed condi¬ 
tions. 

The reason given by the Postmaster 
General is the need for economy. There 
is no one who is a taxpayer who is not 
anxious for some evidence of economy by 
the present administration. It has been 
profligate, wasteful, and extravagant in 
all of its departments of government. 
But, when billions are being sent to na¬ 
tions all over the world it seems foolish 
economy to attempt to economize at the 
expense of our own people, especially 
when the amount saved amounts to only 
a few million dollars. The amount that 
it is alleged would be saved is so small 
in comparLson with the billions being 
misspent in our own land, in addition 
to the billions for foreign aid, that it 
seems ridiculous to speak of this small 
amount as economizing. Certainly the 
people of our own country are entitled to 
something in return for the high taxes 
they pay to the Federal Government. 

Furthermore, we must not overlook the 
fact that the Post Office Department is a 
service organization for the people of the 
Nation. It costs millions of dollars every 
year for the Post Office Department to 
carry on the service it renders to the 
several Government departments, bu¬ 
reaus, and agencies in the conduct of 
Government business. This is an impor¬ 
tant and necessary service, and it would 
not be justifiable to eliminate such serv¬ 
ice on the theory that it costs something. 
It is a service that is natural and to be 
expected in government. For the same 
reason delivery of mail to our people in 
the conduct of their daily affairs is a 
duty of government, and is a service that 
is paid for by the Individual patrons of 
the Post Office Depa’’tment. They are 
entitled to have adequate service in re¬ 
turn for the postage rates they pay and 
for the taxes they also pay. 

The order of the Postmaster General 
does not provide the kind of economy 
that the people want and the Nation 
needs. It is so small that It would make 
no appreciable difference. It would 
hardly be noticeable on the balance 
sheet of the Government. What this Na¬ 
tion needs is over-all economies that will 
run into billions of dollars and that 
would result in real savings to our tax¬ 
payers. The net result of the Postmas¬ 
ter General’s order would be the distress 
it would bring to the many faithful 
postal workers who would lose employ¬ 
ment, Inconvenience to our people who 
depend upon adequate and speedy mail 
service, and without any genuine or 
real saving to the taxpayer. 
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Trans-Isthmian Canal Problem: Tehuan- 
tepee Ship-Tunnel and Ship-Railway 
Proposals 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, 
during the perennial discussions of 
trans-isthmian problems attention has 
been focussed on several historic route 
areas. One of these is Tehuantepec. 

Among the schemes suggested for that 
location is a combination ship-tunnel 
and open canal at sea level, as proposed 
by Dr. William H. Hobbs, an eminent 
geologist, in the United States Naval In¬ 
stitute Proceedings, February 1950. vol¬ 
ume 75, No. 2, page 129, entitled “The 
Problem of a New Trans-Isthmian 
Canal.*' This idea, just as wiis the Pan¬ 
ama sca-levcl proposal, appears to be 
premised upon extreme interpretations 
of the needs of national defense rather 
than on the true criteria of canal capac¬ 
ity and operational facility. 

Another idea frequently mentioned in 
promotional literature of Isthmian proj¬ 
ects is that of a ship-railway at Tehuan¬ 
tepec. An instructive discussion of these 
proposals by the distinguished author 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, commander. 
United States Naval Reserve, retired, 
was published in the United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings. August 1950, vol¬ 
ume 76, No. 8, page 911, which I now 
quote: 

Trans-Isthmian Canal Prodlkms 
[By Commander Arthur S. Klggf., USNH, 
retired ] 

I have rend with no little Interest the 
article entitled “The Problem of a New Trans- 
Isthmian Canal” by Dr. William H. Hobbs, In 
the February issue ol Proceedings, and wish 
to congratulate you and Dr. Hohtat> lor whnt 
seems to me a lethal blow nt both the Pan¬ 
ama sea-level lock and the Nicaragua high- 
level, lake-type canals. 

Since I am neither a geologist nor a civil 
engineer, it may be a work of .supereiogation 
for me to discuss Dr. Hobbs’ position. I may, 
however, note that the present article Is an 
elaboration of Dr. Hobbs’ original thesis, 
published in the Proceedings (1948) of the 
ASCE. An even more irrelevant idea was 
presented In Washington January 14. 1949, 
before a large general audience in the audi¬ 
torium of the Department of Commerce by 
the Mexican engineer Don Modesto C. Hol¬ 
land, who subsequently publLshed his find¬ 
ings and pictures. Seiior Kolhind, It may be 
remembered, was author of the trans-lsth- 
mlan railroad plan for dragging vessels across 
Tehuantepec—an idea evidently derived 
from the Eads suggestion of half a century 
ago. 

The sole function of a canal Is to transit 
vessels of all sizes and types safely, quickly, 
and economically between two points. It Is 
perhaps not unreasonable to Inquire if Dr. 
Hobbs ever navigated anything anywhere, or 
If he has first-hand experience with restricted 
channels and shoal water, whose dangers are 
perfectly familiar, especially in view of the 
elaborate series of tests precisely calculated 
and carried out over a long period at the 
Carderock naval te.stlng basin. As a number 
of naval officers know by their own expe- 
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rlence, there Ls constant evidence of vessels 
of all types and tonnages striking the walla 
of Galllard Cut, due to failure of steering gear 
or propulsion, and subsurface conditions. It 
la obvious that similar eventualities must be 
considered in any such tunnel as that 
planned. The tunnel, moreover, is far more 
restricted In width than the cut, whose mini¬ 
mum width Is 900 feet. 

We may also properly remark that by hla 
own statement Dr. Hobbs has not persuiiully 
tested the homogeneity of the Tehuantepec 
ruck formations. All rocks are not as solid 
us they seem to the eye. When New York 
City excavated its great subterranean aque¬ 
duct the engineers in charge, to get the 
homogeneity that could be depended upon, 
had to go to a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
level at one point, in solid granite at that. 
And that tuiiiiel is a picayune affair com¬ 
pared with a ship tunnel. 

No adequate tests have a.s yet been made 
of tlie format Ions on the Isthmus of I'e- 
huantepee, and my personal experience of 
that region makes me feel assured that no 
one can tell offhand, or even bv analogic 
reasniiliig. what lack of homogeneity, what 
fractures, what faults and other features 
heavy blasting will develop. In all prob¬ 
ability the chief discovery to be made should 
the Tehuantepec Canal be authorized— 
which discovery can be confidently predicted 
by even a mere salior—will be a gold mine 
ol limitless possibilitie.s for the contractors. 
The titanic size* of the tunnel guarantees 
that • 230 to 300 feet trom top to bottom In¬ 
stead ol the Inadequate 175 of Dr. Hobbs, and 
at least 150 feet at water level. 

All we need In any tran.s-Istlimian canal l.s 
opeiationul and navigational adequacy. We 
have the makings now. The simple and rela¬ 
tively inexpensive Terminal Lake plan for 
the existing Panama Canal l.s the point all 
the theonst.s refuse to see. It is still urgently 
needed lor the solution of the pressing prob¬ 
lem ol Isthmian transit, and should not bo 
obficured by irrelevant issues. 


Postal Curtailment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES V. BUCKLEY 

OF ILI.INOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. having worked long and diligently 
on postal legi.slation during my term of 
membership in the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. I wish to state I have 
doubled my efforts in behalf of the Mor¬ 
rison bill to rescind the April 17 curtail¬ 
ment order of the Postmaster General. 
For I believe this order has not only 
crippled our former excellent delivery 
service to the American public, but has 
worked hardship by virtue of unemploy¬ 
ment in the postal service itself, has 
seriously affected business houses de¬ 
pending on mail for orders and fulfill¬ 
ment of orders, and has caused lowered 
morale and growing discontent among 
the taxpaying citizens of the United 
States with this manifestation of un¬ 
wisely administered economy in govern¬ 
ment. 

I was instrumental to a degree in aid¬ 
ing the completion of the necessary 218 
signatures on discharge petition No. 31, 
in order to bring this matter before the 
Congress. I, myself, introduced a bill, 


H. R. 8226, to rescind the Postmaster 
General’s order. Only today I received 
a telegram from branch 11, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, in Chi¬ 
cago, reading as follows: 

Forty-six hundred Chicago letter carriers 
would highly appr»*clute your cooperation in 
BUpportliig the Morrison bill. H. R. 8196, 
wiilch comes up for consideration on 'lues- 
clay, August 15. Thanking you In advance 
for this courtesy, I am. 

Fred O. Andrews, 

Prcaiderit, 

Again, quoting from a letter received 
by me from the National Association of 
Letter Carricr.s, signed by William C. 
Doherty, president. I set forth in brief 
the seriou.s results of this order: 

The iieiid for a first-class postal system 
becomes more pressing with the approach 
of war. In one of the many letters we re¬ 
ceived from business firms relative to the 
slowdown In postal operations, a complaint 
wa.s made about a tool part being delayed 
Bcveral days, caublng a substantlul loss in 
operation. This type of jjostal service, 
whether in the handling of first-class mall 
or parcel post, cun and will cause the United 
SUitP.s a great deal ol harm in a period when 
the Nation should be producing the neces¬ 
sary materials to maintain our democratic 
way of life. 

Drawing from complaints of citizenry, 
office routine in bu.sine.ss houses is .seri¬ 
ously upset. Mail comes in about 
10 a. m.; much later than formerly. 
T’hi.s often means the whole day’s plan¬ 
ning is thrown off, for much hinges on 
what is contained in the morning mail. 

And to quote further from a news¬ 
paper excerpt writUm on this subject: 

’rhe po.stul service is one of the very oldest 
services our Ooverninent has lurnlshed to 
its people. The public was conditioned to 
good po.stal service. So efficient was the serv¬ 
ice that the courts came to h<fid that proof 
of posting a letter in the mull was actually 
jiroof of delivery. Letter carriers are being 
told to do Just a half-way Job after being 
bred In the tradition of tiptop service. 
’J’here may possibly be a slight economy In- 
.*^.ofar as the actual cost of running the Post 
Office Department Is concerned, but from 
the public’s Btiuidpolnt there is no economy, 
considering hardships and actual money 
I 0 S.S 0 .S to tau.slness ])lnccB and the incon¬ 
veniences that affect everybody. 

It is my understanding that England, 
where the standard of living is far below 
that of America, has its normal number 
of deliverie.s, and that Belgium serves its 
public with seven deliveries a day. And 
we lend or give Europe billions of dollars 
in order that it may meet the standards 
of and pattern after the American way 
of llf'^. 

Have we no thought for the American 
boys in Korea, in Germany, In any part 
of a lonely land, waiting for the letters 
from home, the letters that are racing 
with fate, the letters that will mean 
courage, hope, that will give them rea¬ 
son for fighting on? Can you see those 
grimy faces, eager, yearning? Can you 
sec them turn away, tears streaking the 
grim 3 , because of the letters that did not 
come? Some tomorrow—they hope. 
But why not today? 

I ask you to picture this proud serv¬ 
ice-stumbling, today overburdened with 
yesterday’s half-completed deliveries; 
the carriers, men such as you and I, eat¬ 
ing lunch on the curbstone, their usual 
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smiling faces as the good-will emissaries 
of family to family and neighbor to 
neighbor drawn with haggard and weaxy 
lines, wondering why their Oovernment 
has relegated their services to the era 
of the pony express. So, my worthy col¬ 
leagues, in this House, representing 48 
States of the Union, where these men 
serve the vital needs of communication 
and tlie interweaving of the interests of 
a vast population of 150.000,000 people, 
made possible through their Government 
postal service, I urge that we, the Con¬ 
gress, restore to this fine old American 
institution its former high plane of effi¬ 
ciency and fine delivery program: and in 
so doing let us honor these men of the 
carrier service, about whom it has been 
said, “Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night stay these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap¬ 
pointed rounds.*' 


Early History of Washington Qty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OT 

HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

OP CIOSGXA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20) ^ 1950 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a vex*y inter¬ 
esting article by Mrs. Maud Proctor 
Callis. on the early history of Washing¬ 
ton City. It was written in connection 
with the sesquicentennlal celebration of 
the founding of the Capital City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[From Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine, June 19601 

Washington City Was Born in the Ooldin 
Age op Plantation Life 
(By Maud Proctor Callis) 

Oeurge Washington’s selection of the loca¬ 
tion for the permanent seat of Government 
was approved by Congress, In session at Phila¬ 
delphia. by acts passed in 1790 and 1791. By 
these acts Congress established the Territory 
(or District) of Columbia, on a site 10 miles 
square and containing 64,000 acres, which 
was ceded to the United States by Maryland 
and Virginia. The tract Included George¬ 
town and Alexandria, The site was a beau¬ 
tiful. wide, undulating plain especially 
adapted to the purposes of a large city. The 
Indians had left the land about a century 
before when it was patented and farming by 
Europeai settlers begun. 

Below Georgetown and within the District 
of Columbia a tract of about 6,000 acres, fac¬ 
ing the Potomac River and extending to its 
eastern branch, was £.et aside for the Federal 
City. Two settlements were Included: Car- 
rollsburg and Hamburg. The Federal City 
was named ’’Washington.” This waterway, 
the widest and most historic river In our 
Nation, winds its way from Allegheny moun¬ 
tain tops, passing through gentle rolling hills 
and fertile valleys of the Virginias and Mary¬ 
land, for 383 miles to the Chesapeake Bay. 
When the District was created most of its 
roads were a little better than Indian trails, 
and as the Potomac was the main street of 
the area boat travel reigned supreme. 

An excellent natural harbor within the 
District is formed by the Eastern Branch of 


the Potomac. At the head of navigation of 
this branch, not far beyond the District 
boundary, in those colonial days stood a 
thriving town, Bladensburg. Bladensburg 
as a port rivaled Alexandria and Georgetown. 
Many ships anchored there to exchange silks, 
satins, and velvets, and other Imports for 
tobacco. Bladensburg was so prosperous 
that it became a center of luxurious living, 
and the gayest place in the area. People 
from miles around went there to celebrate, 
and to attend the horse races and cock fights. 
Often they attended plantation parties. The 
colonists made a fine art of these parties and 
delighted in dining, dancing, hunting, and 
hard riding. 

Pine homes within the District were few 
indeed at the time, but many colonial man¬ 
sions dotted the adjacent countryside. 
Washington City is quite close to the old 
homes of George Washington and of other 
immortal patriots, their plantations lining 
both sides of the Potomac. These planters 
worked and played, legislated and fought, 
and helped to establish the greatest Nation 
on earth. Many of their mansions have come 
down to us in a splendid state of preserva¬ 
tion. some have been equipped for present- 
day living and are occupied by a favored few 
who possess an abundance of historic appre¬ 
ciation, Some of these old houses have been 
extensively altered, some that were destroyed 
have been reconstructed in keeping with his¬ 
toric records, while others have “sprouted 
wings," and the rambling type has rambled 
on. These homes are show places and retain 
much evidence of plantation elegance. Borne 
of them nre: Stratford Hall, Mount Vernon, 
and Gunston Hall—well-known Virginia 
shrines; and in Maryland: Haber dc Venture, 
Bostwlck, Dower House, Belair, Montpelier 
Manor, Oxon Hill, Hayes Manor, and Palling 
Green. 

The demand for tobacco in the middle 
1700 ’b became so great that fabulous prices 
were paid for It. This created a new era of 
luxuricjus living resulting in the replacement 
of many wooden houses. Brick mansions 
arose In many places. They were basically 
of Georgian architecture, each vying with 
the other in elegance and beauty. Each was 
distinctive in its individual features. Bricks 
were often manufactured on the premises. 
The antiquity of some old mansions- can be 
authenticated by their oversize home-made 
bricks, and the distinctive color given to 
them by the native clay. 

The usual eighteenth-century mansion was 
one-and-a-half or two-and-a-half stories 
high, with dormers and picturesque brick 
chimneys. Outbuildings, were workshops, 
servants' quarters, etc. The great house 
usually stood on a knoll overlooking a river 
and commanding a superb view. A wide 
center hall extended through the house with 
an entrance at each end. One door could 
be approached by the tree-shaded shell 
drive, and was for those who traveled by 
carriage, saddle horse, or foot. The main 
entrance faced th'^ river for convenience of 
those who came by boat. It opened out 
on a wide rolling lawn amid ancient oaks, 
chestnut.s, and other native trees. Boxwood 
hedges and formal gardens of roses and old- 
lashioned flowers adorned the lawn, which 
often extended to tidal marshes. A path 
led down to the wharf. When a ship arrived 
from the West Indies bringing molasses, 
sugarciuie, and rum—and with news from 
the other colonies—that was an occasion; 
but, when an English vessel landed with 
Hepplcwhlte furniture and French carpets— 
and perhaps brought homo the planter's son 
from his European tour—that was a great 
event, creating much excitement. 

The pioneer planter had developed his 
plantation out of a dense woodland. He 
loved every good soul, animal, tree, and plant 
that was his. He rend his Bible faithfully. 
His chief counsel was his faith in God and 
In himself, his friends, and his well-chosen 
books. He read the classics, and books on 
the subjects of agriculture, animal hus¬ 


bandry, the law, home remedies, and Poor 
Richard's Almanac. He was a shrewd trader 
who bargained well with his tobacco and 
grain for the goods he wanted. 

This woodland squire was the lord of his 
plantation and an all-round expert. Ho 
improved his breeds of stock and varieties 
of fruit by careful selection. He produced 
meats, dairy products, wool, leather, and 
other commodities to supply the needs of 
his community. He watched with pride his 
stock beyond the ha-ha wall, his orchards, 
his corn and beans, and his great fields of 
green tobacco plants. While his undertalc¬ 
ing wns tremendous, his vast acres fairly 
breathed with fertility, order, and peace. 

These plantation communities consisted of 
the planter’s family, overseas and inden¬ 
tured servants, many slaves, and their chil¬ 
dren. As this outdoor life was conducive to 
healthy, happy children, the young folks kept 
fun alive. Life was smooth and unhurried, 
and Christianity was taught to all who dwelt 
within. The planter’s family, as well as the 
plantation workers, attended divine services, 
usually In a sturdy little church nearby. 

The owner was always ready to serve his 
country; he would attend the House of Bur¬ 
gesses; he would make a decision to settle 
a dispute, and he would diagnose an illness 
and personally compound herbs for its treat¬ 
ment. 

While his life was exacting, the planter 
surely knew how to live. In this period 
when dress was important, he spent much 
time and thought, and the proceeds from his 
tobacco, bedecking himself and his family. 
Men, women and children wore Imported 
fabrics made in the finest lashlons. Their 
costumes were gay and of many colors. Men 
and women wore wigs, and face powder was 
generously applied. 

The men wore knee-length coats with 
many bright buttons, fancy vests, lace trills 
and cuffs, knee breeches, silk stockings, and 
black pumps with squarish sliver buckles. 

Women’s clothing was strikingly beauti¬ 
ful. MUady’s wardrobe included formal 
dresses with the tight-fitted basque having 
elbow sleeves finished with flowing lace. The 
neckline was round, exposing the snoulders. 
The skirt was very full and swept the floor, 
showing only the toes of her hlgh-lieeled 
shoes. Black accessories were favored and 
Included long flngerless mitts, and many lit¬ 
tle ribbon bows. Milady was so stunning in 
her broadcloth riding habit that she often 
wore it to pose for her portrait. 'This cos¬ 
tume had the finger-tip length coat, lace 
jabot, long full skirt, and a large picture hat 
trimmed with several ostrich plumes. 

Hospitality was ever present, especially 
when many parties were given in season at 
the various plantations. Sometimes an extra 
on© was had • • • probably to exhibit 

an Imported horse. 

The plantation folk were In a flurry when 
an equipage with outriders, or a boat arrived. 
Then doors opened wide to receive the guests. 
The hall was lighted with innumerable can¬ 
dles. whose light was as mellow as the chimes 
of the grandfather’s clock which so often 
stood near the foot of the classical stairway. 
The lights of the chandelier in the living 
room caused the satin costumes to glimmer, 
while the flames from the blazing logs in 
the fireplace reflected a glow on the ma¬ 
hogany furniture, the ornamental plaster on 
the walls, and the wide oak board floors. 

Silver and crystal, port and sherry spar¬ 
kled on the long dining room table. There 
would be luscious roasts, seafood, pheasants 
and quail, sweetpotatoes, and always good 
old com bread and jam. Food appeared in 
abundance • * • and disappeared. To 

avoid cooking odors and overheating In sum¬ 
mer, the kitchens were apart from the man¬ 
sions. In the kitchens locally famous old 
colored cooks made food masterpieces which 
remain a mystery, for their art was passed 
on by word of mouth, and the secret was 
jealously guarded. At mealtime the latest 
news was told, and the merits of the most 
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recent books circulating amnug plantation 
families were discussed. 

Entertainment for guests Included the 
singing of hymns and song - to a harpsichord 
accompaniment. Square dances and Jigs 
were popular. The accomplished performers 
danced the minuet with grace and ease. Tlio 
chase had become colorful hunting. 

The serious-minded plantation owners re¬ 
tired to the library for a chat between puffs 
on their pipes, pinches ol snuff, and sips of 
brandy. Then they discussed politics, to¬ 
bacco, and horses. They diRcus.s(‘d politics 
because the country was in Its formation and 
they were careful to preserve their new-born 
freedom and Ideals; they talked about to¬ 
bacco because It was the main source of their 
Income; and horse racing was their favorite 
sport. 

Tobacco more than paid the plantation 
bills. As wealth was reckoned with this 
product, tobacco w’as always part of the 
thoughts and life of the planter. There has 
been little change in the Indian method for 
its cultivation. Then, us now, tobacco re¬ 
quired the greatest amount ol hand labor of 
the farm products. Labor wna cheap and 
water transportation convenient. Condi¬ 
tions for its production in Maryland were 
ideal, and the tobaccos grown there pos¬ 
sessed superinr burning properties. Virginia 
tobacco has a special flavor. These products 
rank liigh among the tobaccos ol the world, 
and this “old Indian weed” Is still the money 
crop of those two States. 

Many horses wer'' of blooded stock and 
horseback riding early became the most la- 
vorite exercise of the planter’s family. Rid¬ 
ing led to racing, which became a most 
thrilling sport, so much so that It was en¬ 
joyed by the people of the countryside. 
Then horse stealing was punishable by death 
without benefit ol clergy. 

Professional horse racing In this country Is 
said to have been born nt nearby Bclnlr. 
Belalr plantation originally consisted of 3.000 
acres, including the usual race course, deer 
park, and u kennel for hounds. The hounds 
were named and petted, and trained with 
great patience Belair mansion was built 
by Benjamin Tn.sker for his daughter Ann, 
upon her marriage in 1741 to Oov. Samuel 
Ogle. First the Honorable Benjamin Tasker, 
and later Governor Ogle, procured thorough¬ 
bred horses from merry old England and 
raced them professionally. A few of these 
horses were unbeatable In their heyday, and 
many celebrated American race Imrses stem 
from Mr. Tasker’s marc Sellnia, wliich ho 
Imported about 1750, and the Arabian stal¬ 
lion Othello, Today’s Galluiit Fox. winner 
of the Kentucky Derby and many other 
honors. Is a Belalr animal. 

In this golden age of creative development 
and merited elegance Washington, the so- 
called city of magniftcent distances, was 
born. Perhaps the Washington of today 
bears little resemblance to Its founding era. 
yet the historian can find many remnants to 
direct our thoughts back a century and a 
half and more, to those great colonists—the 
planters. 


Reorganizing Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of August 6. 1950. dealing with the reor¬ 


ganization of Congress, written by Mr. 
Howard N. Mantel, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, as follows: 

Reorganizing Congress 

Brooklyn, August 1,1950. 
To the Editor op the New York Times: 

As the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress draws nearer to a close It is becom¬ 
ing inerea-slngly evident that a thorough 
house cleaning of House and .Senate pro¬ 
cedures is needed. A great amount of Im¬ 
portant legislation Is doomed to failure each 
session ol Congress because of pecnliarities 
of precedents and rules of both Houses. Par¬ 
ticularly In need of revision Is Senate rule 
XXII, sections 2 and 3, which permits cloture 
(n debate only when 64 Members—a consti¬ 
tutional two-thirds—vote for it. As n direct 
result of this clause, the entire civil-rights 
program has been killed, even though a clear 
inajorlly ol the Senators favored It. 

Another unfortunate situation Is the .sen¬ 
iority precedent, which virtualy dictates the 
choice of committee chairmen, and which has 
given committee cimirs to Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives who should not hold such posi¬ 
tions. Coupled with this is the problem of 
pigeonholing vital legislation In committee. 

To work out equitable solutions to these 
problems. Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, and Congressman Chet IIom- 
FiELD, of Calllornia, have introduced IclentlCHl 
resolutions in their respective Chambers to 
create a Joint Select Committee on the Or¬ 
ganization of Congress. This committee 
would have the power to Investigate and 
recommend changes In the relntlonslilps be¬ 
tween the two Houses, the relationships of 
Congress with other branches of the Govern¬ 
ment, and to recommend, fundamentally, 
ehang(’s m “* * * the rules, parliamen¬ 

tary procedure, and practices of each House.'* 
As readers of the New York Times will recall, 
tlie famous La Follctte-Mtmroney commit¬ 
tee ol the Seventy-ninth Congress was re¬ 
sponsible for the enactment of the Legisla¬ 
tive Reorganization Act of 1046 (Public Law 
601), which did much to fortify congres¬ 
sional prnctlees, but which, nnfortunatelv, 
was limited In Its scope and jurisdiction, 
and consequently Is In serious need cf 
revision. 

The United States Congress must be capa¬ 
ble of meeting the challenge of a world torn 
between strife and peace. It must be a leg¬ 
islative body that will stand out In the woild 
as a democratic Institution capable of meet¬ 
ing the needs of the people of the world. To 
do this the machinery of Congress should be 
st.rengthened and revised by enactment of 
practicable changes In the present system. 
■With this In mind, I strongly urge prompt 
consideration ol the Humphrey-Hollfleld 
resolution. 

Howard N. Mantel. 


Happenings in Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of a 
broadcast entitled ‘‘Happenings in 
Washington." which 1 made on August 
14. 1950. 


There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington, Program No. 31 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion ol happenings in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Since the Invasion of South Korea brought 
ns face to face with the grim realities of war, 
I have received a flood of letters and tele¬ 
grams from all parts of Pennsylvania. 

These messages from the folks back home 
have been most encouraging. They brought 
me renewed assurance that the people of our 
great Commonwealth are Imbued, in full 
mcasine, with the spirit of patriotic Ameri¬ 
canism. 

Since I last talked with you the war has 
been brought closer to thousands of homes 
in Pennsylvania with the culling of the 
Twenty-Eighth Division Into Federal service. 
Many more of our sons have been summoned 
by selective service. 

As a former commanding general of the 
fanu)u.s Twenty-Eighth Division, my heart 
goes with them wherever duty may call. It 
will be comforting to all of us to know that 
they will be led by a great soldier, my friend 
and comrade, Mnj. Gen. Dan Strickler, who 
will always be concerned with their safety 
and welfare. 

We pray that our boys may be spared the 
horrors of war. Humbly we Implore Al¬ 
mighty God to take them under Ills divine 
pn ectlon. 

Almost unanimously the letters and tele¬ 
grams I have received expressed approval of 
President Truman’s reversal ol his adminis¬ 
tration's dlsustrouB policy in the Par East. 

The great majority agreed that we had 
been brought to a time of crisis under the 
Inlluence of luzzy-mlnded men In positions 
of Importance in the State Department. 

And many denounced In no uncertain 
terms the tendency on the part of the ad- 
mlnlstrutlon to play politics with the secu¬ 
rity of the Nation while American lives are 
being sacrificed on the Iront lines in Korea. 

Yes, my fellow i. ennsylvanlans, that Is the 
shocking, disgraceful course which must be 
abandoned If American fighting power Is to 
be developed to Its highest peak. 

Nothing less than total mobilization of all 
fnir strength will save America. It must bo 
done now. Tomorrow may be too late. 

Yet, In matters of vital Importance to the 
future of the United States and the world, 
pussylootlng continues In Washington. 

And while we hesitate and de'ay the armed 
might of communism sweeps across Korea 
and prepares to strike another blow at free¬ 
dom in another part of the world. 

Every American must understand what 
tremendous sacrifice will be required If we 
are lorced to defend ourselves and our allies 
on many fronts. 

Can we wait until after the November elec¬ 
tions to tell the people of America the real 
truth? Can we place votes lirstv 

I regret to tell you that some of the maneu¬ 
vering in Washington indicates a disposition 
on the part of the administration and Its 
supporters In Congress to give priority to 
political considerations rather than the 
safety of the Nation. 

Recently the Senate passed the general ap¬ 
propriation bill for 1951. Time after time 
during the consideration of this bill some of 
us in the Senate urged—yes demanded—deep 
cuts In domestic spending. 

We wanted to eliminate or suspend all 
public works projects except those which the 
Secretary of Defense would certify a.** neces¬ 
sary to national security or those on which 
suspension would result In unnecessary loss. 

Administration leaders fought this econ¬ 
omy proposal and It was defeated. 

We wanted to cut the publtc-worka pro¬ 
grams by 50 percent In order to save money 
for defense purposes. 
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Again the administration leaders rose In 
opposition and again we were defeated. 

We then proposed a 16-percent cut In all 
nonmilitary appropriations except those for 
fixed charges. And once more we were de¬ 
feated by administration opposition. 

Then wo foil back to a lO-perccnt cut In 
domestic spending and finally we \vere able 
to have that proposal adopted In the Senate. 

If finally approved this will mean a saving 
of about $625,000.000» a small sum as meas¬ 
ured by the billions we will need for defense. 

It will come as a shock to many of my 
listeners to learn that during the debate the 
administration leaders made a most vigorous 
and succesrful fight against any cut In funds 
for the Marshall plan. 

They argued that the 10-percent reduction 
should not be applied to European recovery 
money. 

It was said that we must be careful not 
to destroy the morale of the people of those 
countries. 

Now I have always favored helping the 
friendly nations of Europe to get back on 
thoir feet. But I cannot understand why 
billions of dollars, taken from the earnings 
of American workers, are needed for con¬ 
struction of projects far removed from the 
countries of western Europe. 

Let me tell you about some of these proj¬ 
ects that the administration considers so im¬ 
portant and so sacred that they could not be 
cut 10 percent. 

They include road building, soil conserva¬ 
tion, and water developments In various 
African colonies of England, Prance, and 
Belgium. They Include a soil-erosion proj¬ 
ect in Algeria, a road project in the Belgian 
Congo, a rlec-cultlvatlon project in Morocco, 
an irrigation project in Jamaica, and a land- 
reclamation project in South America. 

These are only a few of the projects. 
There are many more on the list, all to be 
paid lor by the American taxpayer. 

Now I ask you—do any of these projects 
contribute one single thing to the defense of 
America or to the defense of any country of 
western Europe? 

Do you think Congress should appropriate 
millions of dollars for these projects while 
Americans are being asked to pay higher 
taxes to provide arms and equipment for our 
heroic fighting men in Korea? 

Do you think a cut of 10 percent In these 
appropriations would destroy the morale of 
our European friends? 

Well, a majority in the Senate apparently 
thought so and the Marshall plan funds were 
excluded from the 10-perccnt cut. 

Even with the 10-percent reduction we will 
still be spending more money for domestic 
programs than was appropriated by the 
Eightieth Congress during either of the years 
1947 or 1048. 

It has been argued that the Increased 
spending since 194B was due to bigger ex¬ 
penditures for military purposes. But when 
the figures are compared we find that many 
more billions of dollars were spent in recent 
years lor the administration of departments 
not connected with national defense. 

Here are a lew examples: 

The Department of the Interior In 1947 
received an appropriation of $290,000,000. In 
1950 the appropriation was Increased to 
$646,000,000, or more than double the 1947 
figure. 

During the past 10 years the Department of 
Justice appropriation has doubled from 
$67,000,000 to almost $136,000,000. 

The deficit of the Post Office Department 
has increased during the last 10 years from 
$30,000,000 to $550,000,000 for the fiscal year 
of 1960. And you know that the taxpayer is 
getting poorer postal service than he got 10 
years ago. 

Just one more example: 

The appropriation for the Department of 
Commerce which was almost $148,000,000 In 
1941 has Jumped to $688,000,000. an increase 
of over 400 percent. 


In the face of these figures can anyone 
doubt that millions and millions of dollars 
could be chopped out of these appropriations 
and used to build the defense of our country. 

To my way of thinking the 10 percent slice 
approved by the Senate was only a token of 
what could and should be done. 

Let me repeat, in part, what I said during 
the discussion of the appropriation bill on 
the Senate floor: 

“When we ask the American people to 
make the sacrifices that are part of the price 
of war we must make sure that every ex¬ 
penditure by the Government not necessary 
for national defense is cut to the bare 
essentials. 

"I contend, Mr. President, that In order 
to hold the line on the home front we must 
practice the most drastic economy in every 
Government function not directly connected 
with defense. 

“Every cut wc make in Government spend¬ 
ing Is a step for the preservation of our 
freedom.” 

And I continued: 

“I submit, Mr. President, that we should 
attack this problem courageously. We must 
stand firm against the demands of the free 
spenders. 

“In the face of the situation that con¬ 
fronts us and the sacred responsibilities that 
are ours, we cannot continue the present 
free-spending program on the domestic 
front. 

“If we do, we will spell out in bold letters 
the final destruction of individual freedom 
in the United States. 

“When we are through fighting this war, 
and tlie Stars and Striix)8 are carried to vic¬ 
tory. we must be in such financial condition 
that our individual liberties will not have 
been destroyed.” 

In charting our future course we must be 
guided by developments which stand out 
clearly in the world picture. 

1 . Soviet Russia will not cooperate for 
peace. 

2. Communist power is being concentrated 
for eventual wurlore to gain world domina¬ 
tion. 

3. Aggression In Korea may be tbe opening 
battle of World War III, with the United 
States paying nearly all of the costs. 

Now with this clear picture before us wo 
must proceed at once with full-scale mobl- 
llz'itlon for victory. 

We must enact laws now to protect our 
people against the rising cost of food and 
the other essentials of life. 

We must enact legislation for sharply in¬ 
creased taxes in order to pay the costs of war 
out of current revenues as far as possible. 

We must renew our fight for deeper cuts in 
all spending not connected with defense. 

I had those things In mind when I ad¬ 
dressed the Senate. In concluding my re¬ 
marks I said: 

"Can we, in voting on this bill, close our 
eyes to tlie changed conditions forced upon 
us and the world? 

“Can we justify spending programs which 
would require the use of money, manpower, 
and materials vitally needed for defense 
purposes? 

“Mr. President, brave men are dying on 
the front lines in Korea. In time of war 
there must be battle casualties. 

“Here In this Chamber we must have the 
courage to face the political fire of those who 
continue their demands for legislation fa¬ 
voring their own pet projects. 

“The situation confronting ua calls for 
courage to stand and fight for the whole 
United States. 

"If we must have political casualties in 
the battle to build the strength of our Re¬ 
public and to preserve our freedom, then I 
say to you. my colleagues, we must be ready 
to make that sacrifice.” 

I say to you, my fellow Pennsylvanians, 
this Is no time to play politics. It is a time 
for real Arntrlcanism. 


RECORD 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 


Addreis of Brig. Eric Donnan O’Gowan 
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IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks I include in the Record the speech 
delivered by Brig. Eric Dorman O’Gowan 
before an audience in the city of Belfast, 
following his return from a triumphant 
visit to the United States. 

Because of his 32 years of military 
service with the British Army and his 
keen insight into questions of military 
strategy, his address is of Importance 
to all students of current world problems. 
Moreover, he speaks with the authority of 
a military statesman, the vision of a 
profound student. 

Pointing out the division of Korea as 
similar to that of Ireland, Brigadier 
O’Gowan rightly urged a prompt and 
peaceful settlement of the Iri.sh border 
question. He urges that settlement in 
the interest of strengthening the de¬ 
fenses of Europe, which are recognized to 
be not only weak at the present time, but 
totally inadequate. He forceably points 
out that strategically a united Ireland 
can be of vital and inestimable military 
value in the event of European warfare. 
On this, there can be no argument. 

Ireland Is of vital and critical impor¬ 
tance in any realistic plan for the de¬ 
fense of the west. Americans should be 
greatly concerned over the unwarranted 
situation that exists there today because 
It could conceivably be disastrous to the 
defense of the west. 

The division of Germany today Is cause 
of concern in the European situation. 
The division of Korea has proved the 
pretext, if not the cause, of our present 
warfare in the Orient. 

Before the division of Ireland can be¬ 
come the occasion of further concern 
or warfare in western Europe, we should 
avail ourselves of every possible means 
to eliminate that division which is so 
obnoxious to freemen everywhere. The 
great value of a united Ireland to the 
Western World is clearly set forth in the 
very able speech of Brigadier O’Gowan. 
I urge my colleagues to read it with con¬ 
sideration. 

The speech is as follows: 

Address by Brio. Eric Dorman O'Gowan, 
Belfast, July 17, 1950 

Friends of Ireland, fellow Ulstermen, de¬ 
fenders of western Christendom, 1 um 
privileged to speak to you tonight, not be¬ 
cause I am of any Importance In Irish or in 
world affairs, but because I am an Ulsterman 
of the oldest native stock in whose family 
history meet many of the conflicts and 
stresses which have marked and molded 
the Ulster of our time. My great-great- 
grandfather wore the white cockade In the 
’45, his son was killed near Nowry. My 
grandfather came shoeless from the Mourne 
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Mountains and ended the possessor of a 
large estate In Cavan. My father was the 
last appointed high sherrif of Cavan; the 
last time we spoke together before he died 
his view was that the border had gone on 
too long and he hoped I would help to get 
rid of it. I am what I am. my second brother 
retired from the Royal Navy as a captain, 
my youngest brother has been a minister 
of the Crown and Governor of Burma. Ours 
has been a family of mixed marriages, we 
produce all sorts, except bigots. Today we 
live in County Cavan, 70 years ago we had 
never lived elsewhere than in County Down. 
We were in Ulster before the Normans, we 
were before the plantations. If God is gen¬ 
erous we will see the strangers either gone 
or Irish. 

Let it be clear then that my country is 
Ireland; no man can have more than one 
country. The mistake of our minority In 
Ireland, what tears them into pieces, is their 
elTorts to have two countries, Great Britain 
and Ireland. That cannot be done, It must 
be one or the other. 

As an Irish citizen I wish to see Ireland 
independent and prosperous, taking her 
proper place in the g^-eat commonwealth of 
free Atlantic nations as one ol the de¬ 
fenders of western Christendom. For Ire¬ 
land to achieve that high duty she must, like 
all other effective nations, whatever their 
size, be united under one government con¬ 
trolling all the historical territory of the 
nation. 

Unlorlunately for Ireland, and I believe 
for the civilized world, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain maintains possession of the 
six northern counties of the Irish isle, to 
the ultimate disadvantage of both nations, 
and to the detriment of the strategic se¬ 
curity of the sister Atliintlc nations, 
especially of the United States. Canada, and 


France. 

The administrative arguments against the 
division of Ireland between two administra¬ 
tions are insuperable. Were it not for an act 
of resentment on the United Kingdom's part, 
no one would have dreamed of administering 
the Island in two sections, one part through 
a British Governor in Belfast responsible to 
the British Government, for the remainder, 
through a sovereign Independent State. No 
more reasonable are the economic eflerts of 
partition Could anything be better designed 
tu cripple a Nation than to separate Indus¬ 
tries irom the major agricultural area, and 
then to impede or to ban the free passage of 
labor and commodities between one section 
and the other. This crime against the unity 
and well-being of the Korean Nation has al¬ 
ready provided the excuse for open war. No 
nation will submit to partition permanently. 

I am satisfied historically that partition 
was impo-sed on Ireland in the strategic and 
economic interests of the United Kingdom as 
well as in annoyance at Ireland’s demand for 
independence. ' The result has been wholly 
bad, especially since in the part of Ulster re¬ 
tained by the United Kingdom it has not 
proved possible to establish true democratic 
institutions because of the abiding resist¬ 
ance to British rulr, maintained in the face 
of all attempts at suppression, by the pro- 
Ireland clement in the population of North¬ 
ern Ireland separated against its wdll from 
the people of free Ireland. This undemo¬ 
cratic state of affairs creates profound fric¬ 
tions between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of Ireland respectively. ^ a 
result a unified defense system for the island 
Is impossible, since there can be no agree¬ 
ment as to the senior partner, in consequence 
Ireland is precluded from taking her proiw 
place In the defensive organization of the 
Atlantic Commonwealth under the Atlantic 
Pact. Thereby partition threatens peace, for 
a virtually defenseless Ireland is a standing 
menace to the security of the Atlantic com¬ 


munity in the event of war. rr ^ 

It is useless for spokesmen of the 
Kingdom to urge Ireland to cooperate while 


she remains divided. Any Irish government 
which complied wbuld fall overnight for 
much the same reasons that the Government 
of the United Kingdom found it impossible 
to take part in the Schuman plan without 
compromising the British Nation’s economic 
sovereignty. 

It is my contention that the presence of 
British rule in Northern Ireland is a denial 
of democracy and a threat to world peace, 
different lii kind but not in effect from the 
partition of Korea. 

In the light of these arguments, I con¬ 
sider it supremely unwise for the Government 
of the United Kingdom to have permitted 
their chief of the local government in North¬ 
ern Ireland, the leader of the anti-Ireland 
and pro-British minority in Ireland. Sir Basil 
Brooke, to undertake a propaganda tour in 
the United States of America and in Canada. 

Indeed, it is dlfflcult to see what good pur¬ 
pose Sir Basil Brooke’s tour was intended to 
servo, particularly when the Government of 
the United Kingdom had, by the Ireland Act 
of 1949, placed in the hands of the minority 
of which Sir Basil Brooke is chief, the abso¬ 
lute right to decide how long Ireland should 
remain divided. Thereafter not even the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom could take 
the initiative in restoring the six counties 
to Irish government. In so apparently im¬ 
pregnable a position, what need was there 
that the Unionist chlel in Northern Ireland 
should expose himself and the United King¬ 
dom to criticism In the United States of 
America? 

The Unionist chief’s tour was prepared 
with the greatest care. All the, not incon¬ 
siderable. resources ol the United Kingdom 
Foreign Service in the United States of 
America, a powerful and ubiquitous body of 
highly skilled propagandists, was at his dis¬ 
posal, despite the lact that his status as 
Premier of a nebulous subgovernment of the 
United Kingdom was outside the normal 
protocol. The tour was lavishly supplied by 
public funds raised from the Province. The 
United Kingdom Government allocated In¬ 
valuable dollars. His retinue was to Include 
a police and a publicity official, a senior civil- 
servant stood at his elbow on all occasions. 
The Government of the United States of 
America. wa.s Invited to cooperate on the 
highest levels. 

Shortly before the tour began, it seemed 
to me that, since the leader of the anti- 
Ireland Ulster Unionists w.is, by going to 
the United States of America, appealing to 
Caesar, In the lorm of American democracy, 
it might not be Innjiproprlate for a pro- 
Irelund iion-Unloiil.yt, non-Tory Ulsterman, 
particularly one who had served the British 
Crown, to in the United States of America 
at the same time as Sir Basil Brooke in a 
position, a.s an independent person, to speak 
for an undivided Ireland. 

My departure was not publicized; there 
was no previously arranged program. I w’as 
about as well equipped for the Job as was 
David going out against Goliath. But like 
David the weapons on which I rolled were 
novel, (a) A modern outlook on Ireland and 
her strategical and economic relationship 
with the United States of America and Eu¬ 
rope. (b) Photostatic copies of the North¬ 
ern Ireland Special Powers Act. “Goliath’* 
Brooke's weapons were the British Empire, 
lots of brass and protocol. I traveled reli¬ 
ably by TWA (American); Goliath flew Brit¬ 
ish. It might have bet i more tactful had 
he, too, flown American, but that would have 
entailed a halt at Shannon In Free Ireland. 

On my arrival, a day before he reached the 
States, I was met by the full battery of the 
New York press, plus television, a car from 
the mayor’s office, and kindness from every¬ 
one. 

Goliath (tell It not In Gath) was met by 
Judge Troy’s minute men, a disciplined body 
of American citizens who strongly disap¬ 
proved of the presence of the United King¬ 


dom in Ireland. It says much for their dis¬ 
cipline and keenness that they defeated both 
the efforts of the authorities to keep the ex¬ 
pected time of arrival secret as well as the 
uncertainty of his aircraft. 

A word about Judge Troy’s minute men 
and women. I made a point of following 
their activities closely while I was in New 
York. Sir Basil Brooke affects to have dis¬ 
covered tw’o species of American—the decent 
American and presumably the indecent 
American. The criterion of the decent Amer¬ 
ican, which by definition, excludes Colonel 
McCormick and the mayor of New York, is 
belief in the divine mltrslon of the British 
E' pire and the British way of life, particu¬ 
larly in Ireland. Indecent Americans, In¬ 
clude all of Irish origin, which brackets, pre¬ 
sumably include Major General Dean, now in 
ground command In Korea. All minute men 
and women are by Sir Basil’s standard, not 
decent Americans. The facts are very dif¬ 
ferent; few democratic Americans when made 
aware of the true situation in northern Ire¬ 
land were found to approve. I placed the 
Special PoweiJ Act in the hands of several 
Judges whom I met at receptions, etc., and 

1 was amazed at the Instant horrified repu¬ 
diation of that instrument as being un- 
American in the extreme. On the night 
when Sir Basil Brooke spoke to a carefully 
hand-picked Anglo-American group in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel upward of a thou¬ 
sand plcketers paraded around the hotel for 

2 hours on a cold evening bearing appro¬ 
priate slogans. They were well-dressed, 
mostly middle-aged, orderly American citi¬ 
zens who knew well what they were doing 
and against what they were protesting. They 
were striking a blow for democracy as they 
knew it. 

I will not bore you with a record of Sir 
Basil Brooke’s travels. President 'Truman 
he did not see. All America heard that one 
of his forebears burnt the White House. 
That joke rt?colled. Chicago heard it said 
that, at a r-'ceptlon there, he told his neigh¬ 
bors the funny story of the two soldiers, one 
of whom asked the other if he knew the dif¬ 
ference between the King of England and the 
President of the United States. The dlffcr- 
eaee rxppa.cntly lay in the fact that the King 
of England had a father—decent Americans 
W(’re not amused. Ills press conferences were 
tint always easy, the Special Powers Act hung 
"ound his neck much as the Albatros.i hung 
about the ancient mariner’s. I caught up 
with this Goliath In Chlcap/>, because the 
mayor received Sir Basil Brooke, so the en¬ 
raged Irish Insisted that their »nan, myself, 
be received, too. I felt sorry for the mayor 
by the time he was through with Ulster free 
and unlree 

But in terms of pulHlclty and news space, 
the League for an Undivided Ireland killed 
Goliath dead In Chicago. 

The West Coast challenged him to visit. 
He declined. I went instead, His non-ap¬ 
pearance there was not unnoticed by decent 
Americans. 

Early in his tour he began to fade out as 
news. The fact was that beyond saying how 
nice it was to be British, he said little the 
press could bite on. 

I, cn the other hand had good and inter¬ 
esting press conferences. Everywhere press 
men were anxious to get the hand of the 
strategic aspect of partition and the way 
United States security was compromised by 
It. Sir Basil Brooke, by the way, stressed 
that If the United Stat^JS of America was at 
war Ulster would be at war, he forgot to 
point out, but I did It for him, that as pait 
of the United Kingdom, Northern Ireland 
had no say In either peace or war. The 
British Parliament decides that one. He 
avoided saying whether In the event of war 
Northern Ireland would have conscription. 

The press was also interested In the special 
powers act. So also were Congressmen, even 
those not normally affected by Irish affairs. 
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I spoke at New York. Pittsburgh, Washing¬ 
ton. Baltimore, Cincinnati. Chicago, Provi¬ 
dence, Boston. San Francisco and Los An¬ 
geles. I Hew well over 20,000 miles—the At- 
Iwiitlc both ways. It was a strenuous tour 
minus those aids to relaxation provided (or 
Goliath by the taAi)ayer8 both pro and anti 
h eland of Northern Ireland. 

I did not go to Canoda, there was no need— 
tho Government of Canada had already 
summed up Goliath or what was left of him. 

Had he been concerned solely with the af¬ 
fairs of his party as a minority group in Ire- 
land he would have been legitimately en¬ 
gaged in a way Irishmen undcrctand, but it 
Is nccc&sary to stress the point that Sir Basil 
was not speaking solely in the interests of 
his minority group but was upholding the 
right of the British Government to rule lii 
Northern Ireland. 

I maintain that no loyal Irishman should 
discuss with any minority representative the 
matter ol Ireland’s unity and integrity. That 
is an Issue between Irish and British, but 
Brooke spoke as a Briton and was treated 
therefore as a British representation. He 
cannot have it both ways For example, 
Lady Brooke Is reported to have said at a 
women’s meeting in New York that she 
wished that there could be a canal dug 
around the six counties and the sea let in 
to make an Island of Northern Ireland. 
♦ * * Such people cannot call themselves 

Ink'll, in Ireland they serve Britain uloue. 
Ireland never. 

The important task for us was to use 
Brooke’s tour as a lever for reopening the 
HiUerno-United Kingdom issue, so us to for¬ 
tify the freshly revived American-Irish or¬ 
ganizations everywhere. These are formid- 
nblo allies grouped under the genei’al con¬ 
trol of the American League for an Undi¬ 
vided Ireland. This redoubtable body oper¬ 
ates not purely In the interests of seeing 
Justice done in Ireland on the general Amer¬ 
ican principles, but also In the general in¬ 
terest of American security, strategical and 
flnanclul. 1 must repeat that its outlook is 
not Irish but American. Among other ac¬ 
tivities it operates a lobby in the American 
Congress which serves to counteract the very 
powerful British influences lii the State De¬ 
partment and the Pentagon. The league’s 
effect was strongly demonstrated In the Fo¬ 
garty resolution on Marshall aid to Great 
Britain, action which is now leading to the 
consldernliou by Congress of a wider-based 
resolution approving tho unification of Ire¬ 
land under an Irish Government and the 
cecsatlon of United Kingdom intericrenco 
In Irish affairs. 

It may be Interesting to note that tho 
address I made to tho Ovorsrafi Writers’ Club 
on my arrival In Washington has been 
placed on the Congressional Record as 
being of national Importance to the con¬ 
duct of airalrs lii the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. That was a very groat compliment to 
Ireland. It was also valuable for that ad¬ 
dress emphasize ’ the strntogic weakness of 
a partitioned Ireland. 

It will thereafter be seen that I did not 
go to the States in a negative attitude, to 
contradict n mnn whose sole status In a 
united Ireland would bo the lender of a pro- 
BrltUh minority, but to use the publicity 
so generously provided by tho British Gov¬ 
ernment as a means of presenting Ireland’s 
case against the United Kingdom, and Ire¬ 
land’s position In the Atlantic community 
to an audience wider than Is normally 
reached by Irish speakers visiting tho States. 
I was also able to develop the important 
but secondary issue, that of the mlsgovern- 
ment which is inevitable under the present 
regime In Northern Ireland 

Decent people In the United States of 
America have no longer any excuse for not 
knowing of the special powers act. of 
unionist gerrymandering, of the immense 
and wholly disproportionate political police 
force, which is in fact the nro-Brltlsh ele¬ 


ment's private army paid out of public funds. 
They heard of political discrimination, of the 
avowed Intention to liquidate awkward po¬ 
litical majorities. 

A secondary object of Brooke’s tour was 
avowedly to attract American industry to the 
six counties. Several interested Americans 
did comment on the risks attendant on open¬ 
ing up In 60 unsettled a political situation, 
which they felt quite outweiglied the advan¬ 
tage of governmental access and special 
privilege curiouBly proffered by Brooke. 
They also wondered whether it would not 
be wise to consult the Government of Ire¬ 
land proper before investing in the United 
Kingdom zone of Ireland. 

One last line ol British propaganda needs 
mention. It was suggested that there was 
some analogy between the border between 
Canada and the United States of America 
and the border in Ulster. Brooke is weak on 
history. Canada and the United States were 
at no time one country under one adminis¬ 
tration. If within the last 26 years this had 
been tho case and Canada had been torn 
out of a greater United States of America by 
a foreign power, leaving North America par¬ 
titioned and weakened, would not the people 
of the United States of America have by now 
gone to war to regain what was rightly their 
own? There is no doubt whatever that they 
would, just as they went to war to preserve 
the Union from the partition policy of the 
seceding States. Americans know well that 
the act of Union, which deprived Ireland of 
Ita purllnment, was enacted to prevent Ire- 
Inir! going the republican way of the United 
States of America and France. They also 
know that in Northern Ireland we see the 
final stage of that iniquitous act. 


Paul M. Herzog 
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IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 {.legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
three editorials paying tribute to the 
high puiilic service of Mr. Paul M. Herzog 
as Chairman of the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board, and commending him for 
his willingness to continue to give of his 
wisdom and experience in these troubled 
times. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

[From the Washington Star of July 31, 1960] 
Mr. Herzoo Stats On 

President Truman paid an unusual tribute 
to Paul M. Herzog in appointing him to an¬ 
other term as Chairman of the National La¬ 
bor Belatlons Board. 

The President revealed In a letter that he 
hatl twice drafted Mr. Herzog to stay on the 
job over the Chairman’s Insistence that he 
should return to private life. Mr. Herzog 
has been anxious to leave the Government 
lor personal reasons. 

It was the kind of letter a President usually 
reserves only for a departing public servant 
In reluctantly accepting his resignation. 
The President referred to Mr, Herzog’s excep¬ 
tional qualifications for hla Job, and con¬ 
cluded by saying be had no recourse in these 
troubled times except to ask the Labor Board 
Chairman "to continue to srive vour Govern¬ 


ment the benefit of your wisdom and long 
experience.” _ 

Mr. Herzog, who Is 43, came to the NLRB 
6 years ago after service first as a member, 
then as chairman, of the New York State 
Labor Eelatlons Board. He has served the 
NLRB during one of the most dllflcult periods 
of its 15-year existence. Three years ago, 
the Board, which had been administering 
the prolabor Wagner Act. was called upon 


balanced Taft-Hartley Act. 

The transition was not an easy one to make. 
And Mr. Herzog seems to have accomplished 
it with a minimum of valid criticism from 
either labor or management. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 1, 1950] 

Needed Where He Is? 

The President has nominated Paul M. 
Herzog for a second full term as chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board and has 
persuaded him, if confirmed, to forego his In¬ 
tention to return to private life. 

The job, In many ways, is a thankless one. 
And the post Is often a hot spot—particularly 
of late. As a result of the unfortunate at¬ 
tack on the board by Its general counsel, Rob¬ 
ert L. Denham, and the later fight In Congress 
over whether the NLRB and its counsel 
should continue Independent of each other, 
Mr. Herzog was drawn into a maelstrom of 
controversy. 

The vigor with which employer groups 
backed Mr. Denham thrust upon Mr. Herzog 
the appearance of being prolabor—a role 
which would hardly serve the Interests of 
good labor-management relations at any 
time. Mr. Herzog, as we understand him, Is 
not prolabor. He does, however, under¬ 
stand labor and gives a receptive hearing to 
its side of a case. 

In view of labor's solid conviction that 
Mr. Denhnm represents management’s inter¬ 
ests In the dual set-up, It is all the more im¬ 
portant to retain Mr. Herzog’s judicial tem¬ 
perament and long experience to help hold 
the balance, 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of Jul> 26. 19501 

Talent and Experience ’That Cannot Be 
Spared 

Capable public servants are hard to get 
and easy to lose. President Truman, who 
knows that story all too well, is unwilling 
to let Paul M. Herzog leave the National 
Labor Relations Board. He has been Chair¬ 
man since 1045. He wanted to resign in 
August, but Truman has nominated him for 
another 6-year term. 

Herzog is that rarest of Individuals—a 
genuine expert on labor relations who has 
maintained a degree of Impartiality. His 
fairness Is his greatest asset. Next comes 
his experience, which Is remarkable for a 
man who will be only 44 next month. He 
has been In public service almost constantly 
since 1933. He has ridden the crest of the 
swift-running tide of labor legislation that 
has swept America in the past two decades. 

He began as assistant secretary of the old 
National Labor Board, by appcjlntment of 
Senator Wagner, in 1933. In 1937 he joined 
the New York State Labor Relations Board 
on its formation. There he served as chair¬ 
man under both Democratic Governor Leh¬ 
man and Republican Governor Dewey. He 
left the board only to go Into the Navy in 
World War II. Governor Dewey paid him 
this tribute on his resignation; “Under your 
leadership the State Labor Relations Board 
has Impartially, without fear or favor, built 
a great record In solving the problems of 
employers and employees. The board has 
served as a model of good administration.” 

President Truman appointed Herzog chair¬ 
man of the National Labor Relations Board 
under the old Wagner Act of 1945. and re- 
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Appointed him under the Taft-IInrtlcy law 
In 1947. The second appointment was a 
told gesture of confidence. Herzog had 
opposed the passage of the Tuft-Hurtley law 
and urged the President to veto tt. Yet 
Truman felt so sure of the Board chairman's 
fniniesR that ho sent him back to continue 
his Job under the new law when it i)asscd 
over the President's veto. 

Thus, the Federal Government has kept 
the services of a man whose experience is 
not equaled In his new, vital, and compli¬ 
cated field. The trials of such a iob require 
a Heicules for strength and n Job lor pa- 
lienee. Through It all, Paul Herzog has kept 
his hair, his sense of humor, and ins uddic- 
iioii to pipe smoking. 

His persistently youthful appearance con¬ 
ceals a mature philosophy. “Labor and 
management had to adjust themaelves la 
more new rules since 1932 than during the 
entire preceding century," he observes. “Is 
iu any wonder that Government, labor, and 
industry—all three of them-—have deviated 
at times from the ideal course, or tliat Irri¬ 
tation and confusion have occasionally been 
the order of the day?" His conclusion Is 
that “such aberrations are part nr the price 
a democratic nation should gladly pay tor 
the right to experiment with Its institu- 
lion.'s.” 


German Steel Scrap to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record a recent United 
Press news release, the headline or which 
reads “Germans selling scrap to Reds, 
United States dealers charge." It will 
be recalled how insistent 1 have been 
over the past few years with respect to 
bringing back steel scrap from the Ger¬ 
man Ruhr to the United States. It was 
only on June 12 that I said on the floor 
of the House: 

I In.ve never been able to understand tbo 
wisdom of leaviiipr in western Germany a 
huge stockpile of just the kind of steel scrap 
we particularly need. Common sense sliould 
have dictated a greater use of homecoming 
empty bottoms resulting Iroin carrying rehef 
to westorii Europe for transferring this stock 
pile irom a highly exposed position to a more 
proiected and much more advantageously 
useful one in the United States of America. 


Now, in the uppers of yesterday a 
United Press despatch reveals certain 
facts which make it evident that my 
fears were not ill-iiroundcd. I quote the 
dispatch, as follows: 

Frankfurt, August 15.—Angry American 
steel-scrap dealers accused West German 
Government officials and Industrialists today 
of sabotaging the United States rearmament 
program by slashing exports 
they can sell more to Russian satellite couu- 

The Americans said the action was outright 
sabotage and will add millions 
the present price tag on United States re¬ 
armament expenditures. * 

The scrap dealers cabled a protest to high 

officials in Washington & 

D. J. Lewis, secretary ol the Scrap Iron & 
Steel Import Corp.. New York, largest United 
States dealer In scrap. 


“Soviet satellite countries,'* the protest 
said, “are obtaining the major part of the 
available scrap supply." It said United 
States efforts to buy scrap were hamstrung 
by newly Imposed West German Government 
restrictions. 

The prot.est was cabled to Secretary of De¬ 
fense Louis Johnson. Under Secretary W. 
SUuirt Symington, secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheaon, and Senator Millard Tydings, chair¬ 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. 

The scrap dealers said they protested to 
United States High Commissioner lor Ger- 
imiiiy John J. McCloy but that he said the 
restrictions were purely a German nflfair. 

The basis lor their complaint was the can- 
cellKtloii by the We.st German Government of 
a llceiiae for nhipment to the United States 
ol 325,0(10 tons ol first quality. heav 7 melting 
steel. The cancellation was made alter the 
former Allied Joint Export-Import Agency 
turned Us operations over to the We.st Ger¬ 
man Government. 

American buyers then were given a license 
for 150,000.000 tons of steel scrap, but on Au¬ 
gust 1 Germany announced a sharp restric¬ 
tion ol scrap export and advised contractors 
that only 50 percent ot the reduced ship¬ 
ments could be high-grade melting scrap. 

The remainder, under the German restric¬ 
tions, would have to be Inferior grades. The 
dealers said the inferior grades would be use¬ 
less to American mills and too expensive to 
ship. 

Meanwhile, the dealers charged, 220.000 
tons of high-grade scrap have been moved to 
iron curtain countries under trade agree¬ 
ments the West German Government con¬ 
tinues to honor. 

The scrap dealers said curtailment of Ger¬ 
man shipments will skyrocket American do- 
ine.stlc scrap prices from Its present price of 
Just over $40 a ton to $50 or $00. They said 
the cost of the present $23,000,000,000 Amer¬ 
ican rcarm-ament program will soar propor¬ 
tionately. 

Experts estimate that Germany has about 
10.000,000 tons Of steel scrap In reserve. 

* - 

The Administration’s Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speuktr, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am including a 
timely and pertinent editorial from the 
Siin Francisco Examiner. I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues; 

Tiif. Administration’s Duty 

president Truman Is asking Congress to 
provide $10,486,976,000 in new military funds, 
and to meet part of the requibltlon by levy¬ 
ing $5,000,000,000 in new or increased taxes. 

The President wants the $10,000,000,000 
because, as the little war In Korea suddenly 
demonstrated, our national defense Is Inade¬ 
quate. although we have expended In 4 years 
of peace $50,000,000,000 for military purposes. 

Our unreadiness to meet promptly a so- 
called police action in an area as limited as 
South Korea Indicatos that the administra¬ 
tion has made no wise use of the Immense 
funds It has already had. 

So the administration wants more money 
to do what it sliould have done before. 

And, of course, Congress will assign the 
funds. If no better way can be found. 

But there Is a better way—or, at least, one 
that should have priority. 
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For how has it happened that the admin¬ 
istration now calls for war taxes to meet its 
military needs? 

Actually, we have continued on a war-tax 
basis all during the peace—or cold-war— 
period. 

The excise war taxes have never been re¬ 
pealed or reduced. 

The personal income and corporation taxes 
have remained at high levels. 

Payroll taxes still flow into the Treasury. 

Consequently, now war taxes must be 
added to the war taxes already In effect, 
which have been retained over since the last 
war ceased. 

This happens partly because of the New 
Deal’s gross mismanagement of defense 
expenditures. 

It happens more largely because of the 
New Deal's extravagant expenditures for non- 
military purposes. 

Obviously—and In view of the adminis¬ 
tration’s current deficit—the primary de¬ 
fense need Is to elfminate all unnecessary 
expenditures and put to defense uses the 
sums retrieved. 

If this bo done, no tax incrcafio would be 
Justifiable at this time, since the admin¬ 
istration would have In hand the $6,000,- 
000,000 which it seeks in new tuxes. 

If the job were well done, the adminis¬ 
tration might have even the whole $10,000,- 
000,000 desired for military requirements— 
and perhaps enough besides to balance the 
budget. 

Until the administration Is willing to make 
some political sacrifices for national secu¬ 
rity, Its demands for sacrifices by the public 
are made with very ill grace. 


From the Korean Fighting Front 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to present for the Infor¬ 
mation of the Congress a letter I have 
today received from one of the young 
men in my district, now with 1 he fighting 
forces in Korea. The writer is Staff Sgt. 
George W. Spreng, whose parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. Joseph Spreng live in Moorcs- 
town, N. J. Sergeant Spreng spent 
about a year in Korea with the Korean 
military advisory group prior to the 
North Korean invasion of the South and 
wrote to me at int ervals to describe the 
work of our advisory group there. In 
all of his correspondence, Sergeant 
Spreng has praised most highly the Ko¬ 
rean soldier and the civilian citizens of 
South Korea; they have won his respect 
and admiration for their courage and 
their perseverance under difficulty. I 
call the attention of the Members par¬ 
ticularly to the section of Sergeant 
Spreng's letter which praises the Ko¬ 
rean soldiers in battle—this refutes most 
effectively the Communist-inspired re¬ 
ports that the South Korean soldiers do 
not want to fight. Sergeant Spreng’s 
letter follows: 

[From the Korean fighting front! 

UisoNO. August 7, 1950* 

Honorable Sir: I received your most wel¬ 
come letter. I am serving now on detached 
service from Corps of Engineers with the 
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Second Korean Corps: I have been given this 
assignment because there Is a shortage of 
encfineerliig ofllcors. I have applied to have 
the commission which I held during the last 
war renewed, as I have found on occasion 
that lack of rank Is a handicap when dealing 
with tho Korean soldiers. 

Things still look dark, but I’m very opti¬ 
mistic about the favorable outcome of the 
situation. To me it is a question of having 
the men and equipment to exploit a break¬ 
through. The North Koreans are getting 
ready for a knock-out punch, but J feci sure 
we can hold them. We are not yet ready to 
make a similar attempt from our side. 

Psychologically our American units were 
unprepared for war when first committed. 
They are getting a Utile hardened now and 
are making a better showing than at first. 
The South Korean soldiers are doing a fine 
Job: we are proud of what they have been 
able to do with the equipment they've had 
to do it with. American soldiers and the 
American people should be told about how 
the Korean soldier is fighting. 

Prom what I’ve observed of our American 
fighting units sent here from Japan, most 
were under strength and not fully equipped, 
which is not unusual with an occupation 
mlfaslon, and a shortage of funds for equip¬ 
ment. However, I believe the Korean situa¬ 
tion proves that all American units retained 
on active duty even in peacetime should be 
at full strength, fully equipped and under¬ 
going all types of climatic training: then we 
will be ready with troops for any emergency, 
any place, any time. 

Right now I’m sweating It out, trying to 
get some demolitions. I’ve used up nil de¬ 
molitions in my two Infantry dlvl«lonfl, plus 
that of my rescue corps In our latest retro¬ 
grade movement. Our supporting depot is 
all out, too, so wo aro trying to get some on 
hand to replace our depleted stock. We are 
uhing anti-tank and anti-personnel mines 
quite extensively to try to slow up North 
Korean armor and Infantry. 

I hope you receive this in good time. I nm 
hurrying to catch the mall courier who Is 
going to the rear. I will keep you advised 
about the fighting and our progress. 

Respectfully. 

OxoRGE W, Spfnci. 


Importance of Stockpiling Minerals and 
Metals Finally Recognized 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. ENOLE of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. in the Washington Post of August 12, 
1950, Marquis Childs in a column entitled 
“Lagging Stockpile” says that— 

One of the things that almost no one In 
Washington talks about—publicly—is the 
status of stockpiles of strategic materials. 

Apparently Mr. Childs has not been 
following the record, because my com¬ 
mittee has been talking about the situ¬ 
ation of our stockpile for many months. 
At present there are three bills to aid 
the production of critical and strategic 
minerals and metals bogged down in the 
Rules Committee. On two occasions 
during this Congress, we had measures 
on the floor for consideration and in both 
Instances those measures were defeated. 


During the discussion of those bills, the 
situation of our stra'tegic stockpile was 
clearly and bluntly explained to the 
House and to the Nation. In addition, 
the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Durham I os chairman of the Armed 
Forces Subcommittee dealing with the 
stockpile of critical and strategic min¬ 
erals and metals has held numerous 
hearings and made many statements on 
the floor in regard to shortages in the 
stockpile. Last week when the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 was before the 
House, the matter of the stockpile was 
discussed and I secured an amendment 
to that bill which would aid in the ex¬ 
ploration, development and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and 
metals. However, Mr. Child’s article is 
very timely and I am glad that he has 
called attention again to this vitally im¬ 
portant matter. His column on the sub¬ 
ject is as follows: 

Lagging Stockpii-e—^Poot Dragging Over 
Manganese 
(By Marquis Childs) 

One of the things that almost no one in 
Washington talks about—publicly—*l8 the 
status of stockpile of strategic materials. 
This Is a grisly kind of secret because no¬ 
body wants to expose the deficiencies to 
public view. 

On vital materials such as aluminum, 
copijer, manganese, tin and rubber, the 
totals give no comlort at all. In some In¬ 
stances they are truly frightening. It is very 
much like the story of the early years of 
World War 11 when raw material deficiencies 
caused such harrowing concern as Nazi sub- 
murlne.s sank American cargo ships almost 
at will. 

In view of this, it is astonishing to dis¬ 
cover tt behind-the-scenes dispute In which 
the same old forces seem to be dragging an¬ 
chor. The dispute is over manganese, one 
of the scarcest metals and one that Is abso¬ 
lutely essential*. It Is the “cement” that 
must go into every bit of steel that Is made. 

The only country In the world with large 
known deposits of high-grade manganese Is 
Soviet Russia, In the past u conslderablo 
share of our imports has come from Russia. 
But In the past 2 years this has been re¬ 
duced to a trickle. 

That has made It Imperative to develop 
new sources of supply. A grouji of englmser 
promoters came to Washington to urge de¬ 
velopment of manganese deposits their com¬ 
pany had staked out In New Mexico. They 
were not asking for Government loans or 
aid. But they did want a contract from 
the Government agreeing In advance to buy 
the ore they produced at a sufficient price. 

Because the New Mexican deposits aro not 
so rich 08 the ore imported from Russia, the 
processing cost Is naturally higher. The In¬ 
dependent company proposed to Install a 
processing furnace—these are In surplus left 
over from World War II—at Demlng, N. Mex., 
to do tho Job. 

It would seem to have been a natural In 
view of tho acute shortage of a metal that 
is In reality more precious than the gold 
hoarded in Fort Knox. But, Just as In World 
War II, the company’s representatives In 
Washington found officials either strangely 
reluctant or, in some instances, deliberately 
obstructive. 

They became convinced that this was due 
to the influence of the world steel cartel 
which has long dominated the manganese 
picture. Tho United States Steel Corp. had 
pushed the development of a manganese 
project in the Gold Coast of Africa. This 
was a high producer. But tn the first 
mouths of World War n only 6 out of 100 


shipments escaped German subs, according 
to one report. 

The mysterious dragging of feet continued. 
The Bureau of Mines lost a report on the 
extent of the manganese deposits tn the 
Southwest. Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer was urging development of man¬ 
ganese in Brazil. Jess Larson, Administra¬ 
tor of the key General Services Adminis¬ 
tration, and his aides talked the excessive 
cost of the New Mexican development and 
the possibility that the independent com¬ 
pany might lose money. 

At this point the frustrated promoters told 
their story to two officials who Immediately 
saw Its slgniflcanoe. One was Senator Clin¬ 
ton Anderson, of New Mexico, the other 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman. 

Anderson promptly began to investigate. 
He says that what he found out startled him. 
One manganese mine In the Southwest was 
bought up by a large company and promptly 
closed down. A rich deposit In Mexico, Just 
across the United States border, had gone 
undeveloped because the price offered by tho 
steel-manganese cartel was Impossibly low. 

Chapman, who for several months had 
been riding the Munitions Board about tho 
need to build up stockpiles, put his Influence 
behind the New Mexican project. There Is 
every likelihood now that a contract will be 
signed for 100,000 tons of ore from the 
Southwest, 

A year and a half ago Representative 
Wilbur Mills, of Arkansas, put a statement 
in the Congressional Record that the stock¬ 
pile of manganese was then 1,840,000 tons, 
little more than a year's supply at the then 
level of production and probably less than 
that with the present record use of steel. 
Edward Newton, a mining engineer at one 
time connected with the Bureau of Mines, 
testified: 

“I urge that further consideration be given 
to this subject, with a view to continuing the 
invpRtigation of proceBsea of realizing the 
potential wealth that lies in the manganese 
deposits of this country. We are tackling a 
difficult problem and one In which the com¬ 
petition of the foreign supplies is against us, 
but it is a patriotic and selfish duty to try 
to develop our own industry and through 
public and private stimulation the work 
should be continued.” 

That advice was given In 1919. 


Poftal Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASBACHUSimS 

IN THE house op REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
cast my vote against adjournment and 
regard it as a duty, as well as a privilege, 
to vote for this bill, of which 1 am a co¬ 
author. 

If I had not been fully convinced that 
the postal service and the Nation were 
being severely penalized by the drastic 
order of curtailment issued by the De¬ 
partment, I would not have originally in¬ 
troduced the companion bill, which is 
similar in every respect to the one pend¬ 
ing before the House. 

Let us embrace this opportunity to re¬ 
scind the unwise order which, if contin¬ 
ued, will do irreparable damage to the 
postal service. It is daily Inflicting un¬ 
warranted and unnecessary hardship 
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upon faithful employees of the postal 
service. We cannot tolerate such a con¬ 
dition. 

This is the greatest Nation in the world 
and our people are entitled to have the 
greatest, best and most efficient postal 
service. To restrict this service at this 
time is not economy; it is foolhardy pen¬ 
ury. It will, in the end, be far more cost¬ 
ly to the Government, as well as damag¬ 
ing to the industrial, business and pro¬ 
fessional life of the Nation and harmful 
to the morale of our fighting sons and 
patriotic people in this time of crisis. 

As I have stated before, this order is 
a retrogressive, detrimental measure, it 
is the clear duty of this House, in my 
judgment, to vote to rescind it. T urge 
prompt, speedy action and hope that the 
House will manifest, by an overwhelming 
vote, its desire to restore the postal serv¬ 
ice to a satisfactory basis which will give 
proper consideration to the employees 
and public alike and result in efficiency 
and dispatch in handling the communi¬ 
cations of the American people of every 
class and station. It is imperative that 
this lamentably unwise and unsound sit¬ 
uation be corrected forthwith. 


Republican Advance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Frank 
R. Kent: 

The Great Game of Politics—Republican 
Advance 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

Washington, August 6.—Politically ob- 
flervant persons must have noted that sluco 
the 1948 election every low months there 
arises a new "Republican movement" spon¬ 
sored by more or less well-known, but very 
seldom potent, party figures, the avowed pur¬ 
pose of which Is to "rehabilitate and recon¬ 
struct" the Republican Parly along '‘modern 
lines." 

This performance has been repeated so 
often as to have now reached the stage where 
only the moat Incurably credulous take It 
seriously. The most recent of these "move¬ 
ments" calls itself "The Republican Advance" 
and Is promoted by a New York attorney 
named Henry Poor and a Mr. Russell Daven¬ 
port, once briefly in the public eye as an 
adviser of the late Wendell Wlllkie. Beloro 
that It was Governor Driscoll, of New Jersey, 
who called for a Republican "reconstruc¬ 
tion." And before him there wa»s a group 
which wanted to be to the Republican Party 
what the so-called Americans for Democratic 
Action are to the Democratic Party—an odd 
ambition, to say the least. 

Every one of these movements differs some¬ 
what from the others but basically they are 
identical. . 

Each is hotly denunciatory of the Old 
Guard and vehemently insistent upon the 
party gearing itself to the times and facing 
the future with a broader and more ai-tr^c- 
tive appeal. Each makes lavish use of the 


shopworn and meaningless adjectives lib¬ 
eral, progressive, and constructive. 

They are all strong on generalities and ex¬ 
tremely foggy concerning specific facts. 
When you get through reading their verbose 
pronouncements, including the indignant 
denial that they propose to, me too, the 
old Roosevelt New Deal and the new Truman 
welfare state, you find that if that isn't 
their proposition then they have said noth¬ 
ing whatsoever and the whole business is 
wind. 

In two other respects these efforts for Re¬ 
publican rehabiUtation are exactly ilio 
same: 

1. They seem to have an equally unstable 
existence. Some stay alive longer Ihaii 
others but soon or lute they shrivel and fall 
oil the vino. 

2. Invariably, they secure rather Important 
publicity for a short time. Certainly, a sure 
way for a Republican to get publicity is to 
proclaim himsell a liberal and express dis¬ 
content with the reactionary party leader¬ 
ship. 

He does not have to have a program. He 
does not even have to have an idea. All he 
has to do Is beat his breast and strike the 
pose. 

At once, he Is hailed by the left-wing and 
advanced thinker.^; among the columnists, 
oommentator.s, and press agents. They start 
in to make a hero of him. Prom that time 
on he IS referred to in chorus as the hard¬ 
hitting, clear-thinking Senator So-nnd-Ro, 
or the able and independent Representative 
This-nnd-That. 

And though, unle.ss completely stone¬ 
headed, he must know that these Journalistic 
greasers are unshakably New Deal, Fair Deal, 
and well are state Democrats, It becomes the 
iiiaiii purpose ot his lile to have their com¬ 
mendation continue. 

One would think the Intelligent among 
them would realize they are behaving like 
political saps, lending themselves to Demo¬ 
cratic propaganda about the desire of Re¬ 
publicans to return to the Harding and Mc¬ 
Kinley days and giving eiicourageinont to 
buch old political frauds as Mr. William 
Green, of the A. F ol L.. who regularly de¬ 
nounces the Republicans as bankrupt of 
decent principles and barren of political 
honor. 

Of course, this talk of reactionary lead¬ 
ership is the cheapest kind ot claptrap. 

Tlie Republicans did not lose the last lour 
elccLlons berause they were reactionary. 
I’hey lost two of them because of the war 
and the other two because, in a silly effort 
to outbid and outproml&e the Democrats, 
they gave the voters no choice between lib¬ 
eralism and conservatism. 

Twice there liave been two neglected Is¬ 
sues upon which there is strong reason to 
believe they could have won. One of thrse 
IS the evil effect of an enormously expanded 
Federal machine, the weight of which tends 
to keep the administration in power and 
the tremendous cost of which has brought 
us close to economic chaos. 

The other is the shameful subservience of 
the Democratic administration to the greedy 
labor bosses, whose reckless waves of strikes 
have at time.s endangered the economic life 
and health of the Nation. 

With these two and the right sort of can¬ 
didate, the Republican Party can afford to 
disregard these boresomc movements to ren¬ 
ovate and redecorate it. It does not need 
a new dress or a new look or new principles 
or a new program. 

It does need fewer men who, attracted by 
publicity bait, can be lured Into attacking 
their own side and It does need a man to 
nominate 2 years from now who can Indict 
this administration In a way to make the 
people see clearly what has been done to 
them. 


Bulldomt Counsel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled "Bulldozing Counsel,” which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post of August 
6,3950, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was printed, as follows: 

Bulldozing Counsel 

The fact that the National Labor Relations 
Board has had to ask the Circuit Court of 
Appeals In Cincinnati to disregard a brief 
filed by its general counsel Is. to use Walter 
Llppmnnn’8 phrase, tho grand piano that 
broke the cnmel’s back. In this case, in¬ 
volving the Vulcan Forging Co. and the CIO 
United Auto Workers. General Counsel Den¬ 
ham Ignored tho specific instructions of the 
NLRB not to present the particular brief. 
The Irlctirm between Mr. Denham and the 
NliRB is "old hat," but the confusion it 
causes in labor matters Is something else. 
President Truman recognized tho anomaly of 
a semiautonomous general counsel in pro- 
j)osing In a reorganization plan that the 
1 unctions of the counsel be consul Idatcd with 
those of tho Board proper - but Congrc\ss re¬ 
jected the plan. Ihus, the question ol who 
Is bo.ss remains uni?ettled, and Mr. Denham 
obviously Is forcing the Issue. This is so 
flagrant a piece ol nose thumbing that If 
Mr, Denham does not resign ot his own voli¬ 
tion It lb hard to see how the President can 
avoid asking hlb removal for cause. 


The Problem of the Aging 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT'ATI VES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the past week the National Confer¬ 
ence on Aging held in th^ Nation’s Cap¬ 
ital assisted in emphasizing one of our 
country’s most pressing problems—the 
plight of elderly American citizens. 

To many of us in Congress the problem 
of the aged is well known. We have 
only to walk down the streets of our 
home towns to be reminded in personal 
interviews and observations that the 
elderly citizen is sadly neglected. 

Since my election to Congress in 1938 
we have only had one opportunity to vote 
in the House of Representatives on an 
old-age-pension bill and that was in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress when 101 Mem¬ 
bers of the House registered a vote in 
approval of the Townsend bill. At that 
time it required courage to stand up and 
be counted, for there were many in our 
midst who branded any advocate of pen¬ 
sion legislation as a moron of the lowest 
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type. I am proud that I am listed 
among the 101 Members of the Sev¬ 
enty-sixth Congress who sincerely be¬ 
lieved that the issue of an adequate old- 
age pension was not one that could be 
dismissed lightly, but that in fairness to 
our elderly citizens it deserved Nation¬ 
wide study and positive action. 

Since the vote on the Townsend bUl 
In 1940. 10 long years have passed and 
an adequate old-age pension is still in 
the discussion stage. Here in Congress 
for the past 10 years we have had all 
kinds of excuses ranging from war to a 
plea to wait until the Social Security Act 
could be carefully studied and recom- 
moiidations made as to how the subject 
of old-age pensions could be handled. 

In the interim, time has marched on 
and the misery of old age for millions of 
American citizens continues to be 
shunted aside as our Government pon¬ 
ders over programs designed to aid back¬ 
ward nations and their inhabitants. 

It is time that we abandon pussy¬ 
footing and recognize the plight of elder¬ 
ly citizens who by hard work and untold 
sacrifices have helped to build this Na¬ 
tion that now is inclined to turn a deaf 
ear to the anguished appeals for an 
adequate old-age pension system in 
America. 

The following editorial from the Au¬ 
gust 15. 1950, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star paints a verbal picture of 
the plight of our aging population. The 
statistics and the facts compel us to take 
immediate action on a situation that has 
long been a national disgrace. 

The editorial is as follows: 

The Problem of the Aoino 

Tile national conference on aging—which 
comes to a close here today—has been over¬ 
shadowed by news about war and rumors 
of war. But the problem It has been dealing 
wlMi is nevertheless one of paramount im- 
portan^e to the future well-being of Amer¬ 
ica, politically, economically, and socially. 

In 1000, 1 out of every 25 Americans was 
aged 65 years or over—a total, all told, of 
3,080.000. Today, a half century later, the 
total In this oldster bracket, out of a national 
population of 150,000.000, is 11,514.000, or 1 
out of every 13. The figure, moreover. Is 
growing at such a rate that It Is expected 
to reach 20,000,000 within the next three 
decades. 

Proportionately speaking, owing to Im¬ 
proved medicine and surgery and to the 
striking gain In average life expectancy 
since 1900, what this means Is that the num¬ 
ber of Americans 65 years or over Is growing 
faster than the number of the young. In 
Itself, that fact would not necessarily con-, 
stitute a serious problem, but the unfortu¬ 
nate reality is that most of our aging people 
are finding it more and more dllficult to 
support themselves and lead happy and con¬ 
structive lives after their retirement from 
gainful full-time employment—a retirement 
that Is compulsory In many of our industrial 
enterprises. 

Thus, of the 11,614,000 Americans now in 
the G5-and-up age group, approximately a 
third—3,500.000- have no cash Income what¬ 
ever. Another third have an Income of less 
than $500 a year. Of the total, according to 
the Census Bureau, only between 10 to 20 
percent have attained financial Independ¬ 
ence. In other words, most of our aging 
citizens are dependent on Government aid, 
private charity and/or the help of their 
younger relatives, who In large numbers are 
reluctant to bear the burden. In short, the 
situation is one In which the average oldster 


is having a tough and lonely time trying to 
keep body and soul together. 

Under our program of social security, old- 
age benefits this year will amount to $2,735,- 
000 ,000. or close to five times the total In 
1939. A decade from now, when 14,700,OCO 
Americans are expected to be over 65, this 
aid, If It is kept within Its present indi¬ 
vidual limitations, will Involve an outlay of 
$6,767,000,000 annually, and if It goes up to 
$100 a month, it will cost more than $17,- 
000.000,000. These staggering figures servo 
as a measure of the problem of the aging— 
a problem whose solution, in economic terms, 
is likely to require a system of part-time em¬ 
ployment and broader private pension plans. 

Further, wholly apart from its economic 
1 pects—Including Uie oldsters’ Importance 
as a great consumer market whose purchas¬ 
ing power has a key bearing on our over-all 
prosperity—this highly complex problem has 
significant political and social implications. 
Ac far as politics go, such a big segment of 
our population, if shabbily dealt with, would 
be meat for the demagogs. And socially, 
of course, as a simple human matter. It Is In 
the Nation’s interest that Its aging citizens 
should be able to live out their sunset years 
In reasonable contentment. 

Needless to say, this is not a problem that 
can be solved overnight by a magic formula. 
But a sound, step-by-step solution to it can 
be worked out by Just such conferences as 
the one now drawing to a close. At any 
rate, though put In the shade by more criti¬ 
cal and more urgent world events, it is seri¬ 
ous enough to require sober thinking and 
planning—not least of all because our aver¬ 
age life expectancy Is steadily Increasing and 
may, according to some scientists, be in ex¬ 
cess of 100 years In the predictable future. 


Economic Controls Seen Posing Political 
Problems for Truman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
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HON. JAY UFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. LePEVRE, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial appearing in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker. Mr. Sullivan has brought 
to our attention the welfare of a very 
important segment of our Nation’s popu¬ 
lation, Certainly Mr. Truman has to 
give the country’s savers very careful 
and serious consideration. These people 
have been taking the brunt of our infla¬ 
tion for the past few years and prac¬ 
tically nothing has been done to help 
them. We used to urge thrift and that 
qualification has accounted In a large 
degree for our economic success. Now 
the tendency is quite the opposite and 
I regret that people give such little 
thought to their future security. Mr, 
Truman has a problem here which calls 
for much more than snap judgment and 
it will be interesting to see how he deals 
with the situation. The editorial follows: 
Economic Controls Seen Posing Political 
Problems for Truman—Mark Sullivan 
Says Administration May Have To Coun¬ 
ter Demands of Farmers and Labor 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

President Truman will shortly have au¬ 
thority to Impose several controls on the 


country’s economy. The authority, as con¬ 
templated in discussion in Congress, Is to be 
discretionary. After Mr. Truman gets it the 
Important thing will be what ones of the 
controls he chooses to exercise. 

Two of the proposed controls arc to be 
over wages and over prices, including prices 
of food. To control these. In the sense of 
preventing further rise In them, would run 
counter to two groups, labor and farmers. 
Tliese two have had, during the Truman 
administration, an extraordinary position in 
the country’s economy and in politics. 
They were the main reliance to whom Mr. 
Truman appealed In his 1948 campaign for 
the presidency, and they have had corre¬ 
sponding deference from his administration. 

This deference was an outstanding part of 
the picture of the country, as a country and 
as an economy, at the moment when sudden 
and utmost strain was put upon it. almost its 
very capacity to survive challenged, by the 
outbreak of war In Korea. On that fateful 
26th of June were two conditions which, both 
symbolically and actually, went to the heart 
of the administration of the country’s econ¬ 
omy and government. If any future his¬ 
torian should write an account of the coun¬ 
try’s economy as it was during early June— 
Russian communism hopes the account 
would be an obituary—he could reasonably 
stress these two conditions as symbolic, 

POTATOES BOUGHT UP 

In North Carolina and elsewhere In the 
South, where the early crop of potatoes was 
ready for picking, an Immense agency of the 
Federal Government, the Department of 
Agriculture, wa.s buying millions of bushels— 
photographs of Government-bought potatoes 
piled in heaps were printed in the Raleigh 
Observer of June 21. The potatoes were 
bought at prices fixed artificially high by the 
Government, and for the purpose of keeping 
up the price received by farmers and paid 
by consumers. 

To that distortion of the country’s economy 
through deference by government to a group 
as distinguished from the common interest 
of all, a companion picture was an exrrclFe 
of power by organized labor. A strike by 
railroad workers, after several weeks of un¬ 
successful negotiation, took effect on the day 
of the Korean outbreak; and for more than 
a week, during which mobilization of the 
country's economy for war was urgent, sus¬ 
pended traffic on four western railroads. 

If President Truman is to exercise effec¬ 
tively and Justly the authority for controls 
he is about to be given, he will need to set his 
face against the two groups to which in the 
past he had paid deference. The picture as 
it was on June 25 continues to the present 
time. The Government Is still buying food 
In order to hold It off the market and sup¬ 
port prices. Within organized labor import¬ 
ant unions make demands for higher wages 
with threats of strike to enforce them. Dur¬ 
ing the last 10 days there have been local 
strikes which crippled public transportation. 

His THEORIES CITED 

Mr. Truman will need to go counter not 
only to groups to which formerly he has 
paid deference and from which he has so¬ 
licited and received political support. He 
will need to go counter also to the economic 
theory he has proclaimed. Seven weeks be¬ 
fore the Korean crisis, in a speech at Pen¬ 
dleton, Oreg., May 10, Mr. Truman exulted 
over an Increase of $100,000,000,600 in the 
total national Income during the last 10 
years; and set up as a goal an increase of 
another $100,000,000,000 during the next 10 
years. A President thus committed to in¬ 
crease of the national Income for the sake of 
increase will find it embarrassing now to 
resist Increase of prices paid to farmers for 
their crops and increase of wages to labor. 

Besides, regardless of the war and from the 
broadcct viewpoint, Mr. Truman needs to 
settle with the country's savers, greater In 
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number then lebor and farmers combined. 
Persons who have savings in bonds, life-in¬ 
surance policies, and the like, have seen the 
purchasing power of their saved dollars prac¬ 
tically cut In half during the 10 years of in¬ 
crease in the national income which Mr. Tru¬ 
man exulted over. The effect of past policies 
of the Truman administration on savings as 
savings and on thrift as an economic vir¬ 
tue has been Itself a threat to the country’s 
economy. 


Fire Louis Johnson 


EXl'ENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune for August 14,1950: 

Fire Louis Joiin.son 

Before we get any deeper into war, this 
country should make one major change In 
our leadership: 

Wo should have a new Secretary of Dc- 
fenne. 

Mr. Luulfa Johnaon has met with dismal 
lullurc the first great teat placed upon him 
and his new “unified” department. 

And, this time, there is Ics.s excuse for It 
than, porhauB, at any time in our history, 
since, on this occasion, we, ourselves, have 
been talking about the Soviet peril lor 6 
years, and It has been a major topic of dis¬ 
cussion by every one of our top leaders—in¬ 
cluding Mr. Johnson. 

Yet. this much-discussed Soviet peril ma¬ 
terializes suddenly in the form ul a shooting 
war, and we find ourselves no better prepared 
than we were in World War 1, and not a.s well 
as In World War II. 

This is not a situation to be tolerated by 
the American people. 

Congress, apparently, is willing to let this 
governmental lailure slide. A general white¬ 
wash of Mr. Truman, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Acheson seems to be in the making. 

There appeared an abortive attempt a few 
Weeks ago to lay the Korean lailure at Gen¬ 
eral MacArthiir’s doorstcii—something like 
the Pearl Harbor slluatloii, in which Admiral 
Klmmel and General Short were left holding 
the bag for shortcomings of the administra¬ 
tion and high command. 

But, Genernl MacArthiir forestalled this 
one quickly. He got the truth out at once— 
that he. as commander of Japan, had nothing 
to do with Korea, which was the State De¬ 
partment’s responsibility—a respoiibiblllty, 
by the way, which It had been eager to elimi¬ 
nate according to its own record. 

Columnist Ray Tucker reported recently 
that “documented evidence presented to the 
House Armed Services Committee by Rear 
Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetler. head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, convinces both 
Democratic and Republican members of that 
body that President Truman, Secretary Ache- 
son and Secretary Johnson were given full 
warning of the North Korean attack on June 
25, but failed to heed it.” 

And, as plain Indication of his vnfitness 
for the task of head of our 
Forces, Mr. Johnson was 
elimination of our Navy and Naval Air Force 
as immediate defense arms. 

The President undoubtedly shares Mr. 
Johnson’s guilt In this respect. 

carriers and other warships, they been 
readily available, could have 
and naval aircraft to the scene of the Koiean 


war within hours after It started. Much per¬ 
haps could have been done by a hard-hitting 
blow at once, the kind of assault our Pacific 
task forces delivered so effectively against the 
Japanese. 

The Nnvy lost several of Its top-bracket 
veterans in the disagreement last year In the 
Defense Department over the role of the 
Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Johnson held out for 
trimming tbo Navy, and for abolishment of 
plans for the proposed giant aircraft carrier 
United States. 

Tlie Defense Department backed the Air 
Force in a dispute brought to a head by Al¬ 
toona’s Rcpresoiitatlve Jimmy Van Zandt 
over the big bomber, the B-36—about which 
nothing has been heard in the Korean war. 

Representative Van Zandt was critical of 
tile B 36. So was Admiral Denfeld, who was 
later fired as Chief of Naval Operations for 
defending his own branch of the service. 

It seems beyond beliel that our Govern¬ 
ment could pursue a course of such Intcrna- 
tionni rainlflcatlons as ours, combined with 
a constant lending with Soviet Russia, with¬ 
out reull'dng the necessity lor maintaining a 
well-rounded Armed Force. 

Yet. despite the victory of the Chinese 
Communists, and the critical Asiatic situa¬ 
tion, nothing was done to strengthen the 
Navy or our Army Air Force in the Far East. 

Mr. Johnson misled the people of this 
country when he ns.sured us that his pro¬ 
gram of reorganization and economies had 
made us a stronger armed force. It has 
do e nothing of the kind: quite the contrary. 

Mr. Johnson’s record deserves recognition: 
Instant dismissal. 

Americun.s do not want to pay with the 
lives of their boys for the mistakes of such 
Incompetent executives as Mr Johnson. 

Mr. Truman has Indicated he would not 
displace him Mr. Truman should face a de¬ 
mand by Congress and the people that ho 
fire Mr. Johnson. 

The country’s welfare, the lives of our 
fighting men, deserve the protection of the 
best leadership we can get. 

Mr. Johnson’s record docs not show that 
kind of leadership. 


Let’s Have an End of Demagogic Appeals 
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OP 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of August 15, 1950: 

Let's Have an End of Demagoqtc Appeals 

Judging from the statements of candidates 
for public office in Pennsylvania thus far 
this year, the only Issue confronting a trou¬ 
bled people is communism. Every candidate 
seems to feel that he has to outdo the oppo¬ 
sition In ferocity of attitude toward the 
Beds. 

This has led to a number of proposals, 
not all of them Judicious by any means, for 
dealing with the enemy. This strikes us as 
a demagogic approach to the November elec¬ 
tion. 'Ihe candidates for high office in Penn¬ 
sylvania must surely be capable of some¬ 
thing better than that, and the people ought 
to let them know that they expect some¬ 
thing better. 

Let us concede without argument that all 
of the Republican and I>emocratlc candi¬ 
dates for office—like all good Americans in 


every walk of life—are mllltantly opposed to 
communism. We believe that they will do 
anything within reason, or even beyond rea¬ 
son, to combat subversion on the home front. 

All right. Now, let’s get on with the 
business of dlecusslng other issues, many of 
them bearing indirectly on the issue of com¬ 
munism, ill this year’s campaign. 

The candidate who rattles oil Interminably 
about putting Communists in Jail, or taking 
similar action, puts things all out of focus. 
It is not enough to try to eradicate a dis- 
enso once It ha.s broken out. Even more 
Important is a sound program of preventive 
medicine. 

An effort to punish those few Americans 
already lost to communism Is essentially a 
negative approach to the problem of dis¬ 
loyalty. What we need Is a positive approach 
aimed at strengthening democracy bo that 
communism will not attract that vast ma¬ 
jority of Americans who are loyal citizens. 

Instead of talking about hanging Commu¬ 
nists or hounding them out of the Common- 
weallh, the candidates ought to tell us what 
can bo done to preserve our basic freedoms. 
It is bettor to build confidence In our present 
system of government than to boll Commu¬ 
nists in oil or ride them out on a rail, how¬ 
ever pleasurable such pastimes may he. 

Confidence in the American system can ho 
built in a number of ways readily available 
to citizens In public life. It Is helped by 
weeding out of office those who abuse public 
trust. It gets a boewt when the citizen feels 
that he is equably taxed and that his money 
is not squandered by a proliigale government. 
Confidence and pride attend the republic 
that takes an enlightened Interest In the 
economic welfare of its citizens, that provides 
u measure of .security consistent with tauslc 
freedoms, that deveiop.s adequate programs 
for education, public health, and military 
defouHe, that avoids the violent fluctuations 
of inllutlon and depression, and is subject 
to continuous reorganization in the interests 
of economy and efficiency. 

The man who feels that his government 
exists to serve rather than to enslave him, 
that it will help create and preserve Job 
opportunities in a healthful environment, 
that it will protect his right to work, to wor¬ 
ship, to speak freely, and to compete on 
ecjiial terms, docs not readily fall prey to 
t )'umunlsni. 

C’t>mmuntBm becomes a menace only where 
f’--cdoms are denied. It thrives In an at¬ 
mosphere of want and discontent. The 
man who is hungry, who feels discriminated 
against, who has been made to fed that con- 
Btitutional guarantees of freedom luid equal¬ 
ity are a mockery rather than a reality—there 
1 th' most likely candidate for communism. 

In the world struggle of democracy versus 
communism, on the ideological level no less 
than on the field of battle, a strong offense 
Is usually the best defense. Let us proceed 
to discuss intelligently ways In which wo can 
make democracy a living, breathing reality 
not only here In Pensylvanla but wherever 
men aspire to freedom. Candidates who do 
that need not throw a single Communist to 
the Hons In order to w! i the favor of the 
electorate. 


Reaping the Red Whirlwind 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED BTA'TES 
Wednesday, August 16 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Nev^r Jersey. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, Harold E. Stassen. former Gover¬ 
nor of Minnesota and now president of 
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the University of Pennsylvania, made a 
very important address over a national 
hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on August 15,1950. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the address be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that this will make approxi¬ 
mately 2 Vo pages of the Record at a cost 
of $205. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Reaping the Red Whirlwind 
(An address by Harold E. Stassen) 

My Icllow citizens, for the next few min¬ 
utes I should like to talk to you earnestly and 
straight from the shoulder about the posi¬ 
tion of the American people in the world 
today. 

Our country is In grave danger. It Is In 
greater danger today than at any time In the 
last 60 years. 

We face across the world an unfriendly 
power with far greater military strength 
than was possessed by either Hitler or the 
Kaiser, 

It Is an unfriendly power which in 5 years 
of cold war has established its dictatorships 
over one-third of all of the peoples of the 
world—In Poland, eastern Germany. Czocho- 
Blovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria. 
Albania. North Korea, and China. It Is an 
unfriendly power which behind its Kremlin 
walls undoubtedly made the decision which 
sent the North Korean aggressors slashing 
southward through the Republic of Korea. 
It Is an unfriendly power which has active 
fifth-column agents throughout the world. 
It Is an unfrelndly power under a leadership 
which follows an ideology that might makes 
right, that man is meant to be dominated by 
other men, and that there is no God. 

For 6 years that unfriendly power has 
been practicing a ruthless, vicious Imperial¬ 
ism toward other peoples and other nations 
more destructive to their liberties, more de¬ 
grading to their dignity, more crushing to 
their independence, more repressive of their 
worship, and more devastating to their 
standard of living, than any other Imperial¬ 
ism In all history. 

We face this unfrelndly power with our 
own country under an executive administra¬ 
tion which during those same 6 years has 
made a scries of tragic major mistakes In 
policy. These men with responsibilities for 
our country's administration have been 
almost unbelievably contused and Inefficient. 
They have been wastelul and neglectful. 
Thus they have added to the strength of this 
foreign opposition and have sadly weakened 
our own preparedness. 

This administration of our country has 
sown so many pink seeds that now the Amer¬ 
ican people must reap a red whirlwind. 

It is with reluctance that 1 use such 
strong words, but I believe that a correct 
appraisal by the people of their executive 
leadership is an essential prelude to wise na¬ 
tional action. And 1 do believe that history 
will adjudge our country’s administration In 
these 5 years to be one of the most Incompe¬ 
tent in our Nation’s lifetime. 

Tonight is not the moment to dwell in 
cither anger or disappointment upon the fa¬ 
miliar story of how wo got Into this perilous 
position. Our thoughts must be concen¬ 
trated on how we move forward from here to 
national security and a brighter prospect of 
lasting peace. 

It is late, but not too late. I am com¬ 
pletely confident that the United States can 
and win win through. We can and will win 
through, not only to preserve our own safety 
and freedom, but to expand the freedom and 
progress of all mankind. But to do so we 
murt recognize the basic facts and then move 
with that firm courage and unshakable de¬ 


termination of which our great, free people 
are capable. We must especially realize that 
the situation calls for a quality of leadership 
In Congress such as ordinarily is not required. 

We should all observe that Congress as a 
whole has been more right these last 6 years 
than has the executive administration. 
Therefore, public opinion and the press 
should encourage Congress to exercise in¬ 
creasing leadership. The situation requires 
statesmanship of a high order in Congress. 
The statesmen are there and they are be¬ 
ginning to respond. 

In a democracy there is a normal tendency 
to criticize, even belittle the legislative 
branch of Government, which necessarily 
moves somewhat more slowly and always In¬ 
cludes a few members of very questionable 
Judgment; and at the same time, a tendency 
to take the side of the executive branch 
against the legislative branch. In normal 
circumstances, siich tendencies are under¬ 
standable. But I submit that under the cir¬ 
cumstances which our country faces, the 
people and the press would do well to look 
to Congress for increasing leadership. What 
are wc to expect of that leadership? On 
what are its policies to be based? 

First of all, the only safe basis for our 
future policy is to conclude that the ruth¬ 
less rulers In the Kremlin have world domi¬ 
nation Bs their grim, fixed objective; that 
they seek to realize that objective through 
bringing all other nations under national 
Communist dictatorships, with each of these 
dictators in turn subordinate to the central 
dictatorship In Moscow; and that they have a 
program and plan to carry out that objective. 

No one can conclusively prove that that is 
their objective. But certainly the actions of 
the Politburo in these lest 6 years, and the 
wi’itlngs of Stalin and Lenin, and their ex¬ 
cessive armament program, point unmis¬ 
takably in that direction. Certainly also, 
their actions lii these last 5 years reveal no 
sincere desire for peace and progress. There¬ 
fore, we cannot base our American policy on 
any other concept of Kremlin policy. 

It would further appear that their program 
for pushing toward this objective may em¬ 
ploy one or more of the following four sets 
of action: 

First, the conquering of other nations one 
by one, moving first on the weakest, and 
using methods of infiltration, of civil war, 
of external pressure, and of armed invasion. 

Second, the continuous embroiling of the 
major free nations of the world, including 
the United States, in minor wars at distant, 
difficult points to tire and weaken us and 
bleed us white. 

Third, an effort by repeated threats of ag¬ 
gression to overstretch the American econ¬ 
omy so as to cause an economic crash and 
chaos and weakness in this center of the 
free world. 

Fourth, a direct surprise attack upon the 
United States as the strongest opposing 
power, by land through Alaska, by air 
through the northland, by sea through sub¬ 
marines, and by subversion, sabotage, and 
Communist terrorism. 

If this analysis is correct, then America 
must develop policies to meet any one of 
the.se four alternatives. In addition we 
should Include some positive actions and 
programs of our own. 

Clearly we cannot permit the other na¬ 
tions of the world to be picked off one at a 
time with the weakest and ripest falling first. 
With the callous willingness to spend human 
lives which characterizes the Kremlin’s poli¬ 
cies. the satellite nations of the Communist 
dictatorship can overrun almost any nation 
on which they border, unless the United 
States throws its power, through the United 
Nations, into the balance. 

But if, following Korea, the Kremlin di¬ 
rects an attack of the Chinese Communists 
down into Indochina or into Burma, or of 
the Bulgarian Communists into Greece or 
into Turkey, or of the east German and 


Polish Communists into western Germany, 
or of the Hungarian Communists Into Austria, 
or orders other similar moves; and If the 
United States attempts to meet each of those 
aggressions where they occur; our armed 
strength will be dissipated and spread out 
in Jungles and mountains and valleys In dis¬ 
tant points of the world. Our young men w»ll 
die facing satellite troops of which there will 
be no end in numbers, and we will become a 
giant pinned to the earth by our own errors 
of policy, weakened and laid open to direct 
assault. 

Do not these two alternative facts mean 
that It must be American policy that if fur¬ 
ther aggressions occur at any point in the 
world by these Communist Imperialist 
force.?, we shall hold the Kremlin strictly 
responsible? Must It not be our policy to 
ask the United Nations Assembly to fix that 
responsibility upon the Kremlin? Should 
we not make it clear that an attack in Indo¬ 
china, or Burma, or Greece, or 'IMrkey, or 
Germany, or Austria, will not simply mean 
that war comes to Indochina, or Burma, or 
Greece, or Turkey, or Germany, or Austria, 
but will mean that war will come to Mos¬ 
cow. to the Urals, and to the Ukraine? Can 
the situation be thought through on any 
other basis? And if this Is the logical con¬ 
clusion, should we not then make it plain 
well In advance? Should not Congress de¬ 
clare it to be, by appropriate resolution, 
the policy of the United States of America, 
in Its determined desire for world peace and 
Justice and freedom? Should not this pol¬ 
icy be then laid before the United Nations 
Assembly for approval? I believe and urge 
that this should be done. 

Let mo make It clear that I definitely am 
not proposing that the United States start 
a preventive war. But I am saying that 
we should set forth with unmistakable clar¬ 
ity that If the Communist leaders do in fact 
start world war III by aggression through 
their satellites and puppets, we and our as¬ 
sociates in the United Nations Intend to 
finish it, in due time, against the Kremlin 
itseif. 

To reemphasize this analysis let me state 
it this way; Uncle Sam is a world-champion 
fighter when he is aroused, when he under¬ 
stands the necessity of the fight, and when 
he is prepared. We must not permit Uncle 
Sam to be chopped down finger by finger, 
arm by arm, by preliminary fights for which 
he is not prepared. If the persistent, ruth¬ 
less actions of others makes a world fight 
unavoidable, a ready, alert, wise Uncle Sam 
must move directly to the main fight. 

Once this broad basic policy is established 
our military leadership will know how to 
prepare and for what. It should be said 
that the repeated statements of policy by 
the State Department and the President that 
we would not defend Korea and Formosa 
and the eleventh-hour reversal of that pol¬ 
icy placed our military in a very, very diffi¬ 
cult position. It Is to the credit of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and to the everlasting 
credit of each and every soldier, sailor, air¬ 
man, and marine in the Korean war that 
they are discharging, as well as they are. 
the sudden responsibility placed upon them 
by the administration’s belated reversal of 
policy. 

Under this vital policy America must be 
prepared to bring war directly to the centers 
of Communist power if they persist in start¬ 
ing world war III through satellite aggres¬ 
sion. America must be prepared to defend 
Itself against a direct assault, Including a 
civilian-defense program such as England 
had in World War II. America must assist 
in arming the free and peace-desiring na¬ 
tions for their Joint defense, provided they 
move decisively and effectively to arm them¬ 
selves. To do these essentials will require 
a total of $35,000,000,000 or more per year 
for a number of years. Thus we must turn 
our attention to how we can do this Job 
and yet not so overextend or damage our own 
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economy as to cause our own crash and fail¬ 
ure even If war does not come. In other 
words we must be prepared to fight a world 
war and also be prepared to remain sound 
and strong at home If no war comes. To 
do this Is Increasingly difficult because of 
the infiatlonary policies that have been fol- 
lowed by the administration these past 6 
years. The war in Korea has had such up¬ 
setting effects tipon our prices and our econ¬ 
omy at home because America was already in 
an Inflationary situation. Thus it Is abso¬ 
lutely essential that as we move into this 
military program we must also move upon 
the financial and economic policies that go 
with it. Otherwise we will stretch our econ¬ 
omy so thin that the Communists will need 
do no more than keep us under such in¬ 
tense economic pressure for u period of years 
and we will crash after n mad inflation. 

The medicine to cure this lever of inflation 
is not a pleasant medicine to take. It Is 
not a popular medicine to prescribe. Infla¬ 
tion Itself Is a political coward’s method of 
meeting of meeting financial problems. But 
Inflation is a disease that brings in its wake 
a pernicious anemia in any economic sys¬ 
tem. 

These then are the steps America must take 
as we move in this crucial armament pro¬ 
gram. 

We must cut down on nondefonse Federal 
spending by at least $4,000,000,000 per year, 
and preferably by as much as $6,000,000,000 
per year. We must cut down on nondolense 
State and local spending by at least $1,000,- 
000,000 per year. These cuts, of course, can 
only be made by real reductions in the hand- 
out.s of Government and In other activities 
which may be desirable but are not essential 
under thc.se conditions. 

The hard facts of the rearmament require- 
ment.s must catisc a reevaluation of all other 
programs of our Government and of friendly 
governments as well. For example. It will 
mean that the United States will be buying 
such quantities of rubber and tin and other 
supplies from the British sterling area and 
from other nations, that the dollar-gap ques¬ 
tion of the Marshall plan Is entirely changed. 

The United States must not attempt to 
carry on Government as usual, nor Marshall 
plan as usual, nor pork barrel as u.sual, nor 
even services as usual during these next cru¬ 
cial years while priority la given to adequate 
rearming of ourselve.s and our friendly asso- 
clatcs in the United Nations. 

The Government must also increase taxes 
of all types upon everyone to raise a mini¬ 
mum additional $10,000,000.000 per year. 

The Government must follow through and 
reinstate controls over the credit sybtcin.s 
of our country, keeping o steady check on in¬ 
stallment credit and shrinking to an appro¬ 
priate degree all forms of credit which add 
to the inflationary pressures. 

Finally, we must place Into readiness a sys¬ 
tem for allocations, price and wage ceilings, 
and rationing: using It only when needed: 
but definitely having it promptly and com¬ 
pletely set up and ready to go. 

Such a system will be adopted with under¬ 
standable reluctance because of the distaste- 
fulness of controls to the American people 
and because of lack of confidence In the ad¬ 
ministration and fear that clumsy adminis¬ 
tration will seriously handicap production 
and that the controls might also be used for 
Socialist purposes because of the many So¬ 
cialist schemes that have been proposed by 
the administration in these last years. 

The public and the Congress should Insist 
that these controls be administered by a spe¬ 
cial emergency agency under an executive, 
not In politics, confirmed by the Senate, who 
has the confidence of both political parties, 
who has business management and labor ana 
agriculture of excellent qualifications to ad¬ 
minister these key economic mobilization 


controls and regulations. 

Congress must also place time limits uj^n 
the control legislation and should provide 


that the controls can be lifted In whole or 
In part by congressional resolution to further 
prevent the President from abusing the 
power. 

The experience of our country in both 
World Wars shows that an economy can be 
mobilized effectively only if the mobiliza¬ 
tion program is in the hands of a central co¬ 
ordinated agency, and that it depends so 
much upon the ability of the men in charge 
and upon the confidence placed In them. 
Thus Congress should rl.se up and refuse to 
permit the.se emergency powers to be scat¬ 
tered among the present politically appointed 
members ol the Cabinet, or any of the other 
present members of the admlni.slratlon who 
have been involved In these weakening in¬ 
ternal fends and errors of basic policy. 

The people of the United States have not 
received their money’s worth from the fifty 
billions spent for dcfcn.se in the past 4 years. 

The public and the Congress should insist 
that a top caliber man, not in politics, be 
brought Into the administration to take 
charge of armament production. Only in 
that way will the American people get their 
money’s worth lor the increased billions 
which must now be spent. Far more Im¬ 
portant. only in that way will the Job be 
done. Only in that way will our fighting 
men have the armament they need. 

Coupled with these military and economic 
policies we must embark upon a major 
offcn.sive in the cold war. There is an un¬ 
derstandable tendency to shift all attention 
right now to the Korean w'ar. But we must 
not forget that one of the reasons that we 
are engaged In this Korean war today is 
the adniinlstration’.s failure to wage the cold 
war siicccs.sfully. It must become Increas¬ 
ingly clear to the many million.^ of peoples 
ol tiie world on both sides of the Iron cur¬ 
tain that It is the sincere objective of Amer¬ 
ica and of the United Nations to advance 
their standard.s of living, to recognize their 
human dignity and their rights regardless 
of color: and to expand their Individual 
freedom. This requires the early initiation 
of a comprehen.sive Asiatic economic pro¬ 
gram. parallel to the Mar.sh.Mll plan, and yet 
dltlcrcnt because ol the dlirerent conditions 
in Asia. 

It should involve only a small fraction of 
the amount of money spent on the Marshall 
plan, both because we do not have the re¬ 
sources to .spend more and because the nnn- 
Industrlal economy of Asia has different and 
lesser needs in term.s of dollars. 

In many Instances American .surpluses 
can materially assist in Asia. As one spe¬ 
cific example, India today needs wheat. 
India has needed wheat badly for the i3aBt 
10 months. India has sought 36,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat from America. 
America ha.s over 300,000,000 bushels of sur¬ 
plus wheat on hand. Yet America has not 
shipped any of this .surplus wheat to India. 
This Is an Inexcusable shortcoming In Amer- 
Icfin action. American surplus wheat should 
bo promptly shipped. In tact America can 
quite likely receive valuable raw materials, 
in luture years, useful to our production 
and to our stockpiles, In repayment. 

Initiative In developing an economic pro¬ 
gram tor Asia should come from leaders of 
Asia Itself. Such men as Pandit Nehru and 
Liaquat All Khan and Carlos Romulo and 
Elpidio Quirino should bo encouraged to 
work out an economic plan for Asia, and 
under their leadership, America and the 
United Nation.*} should move upon a far- 
reaching Asiatic economic advance. Such 
action has been requested by Congress in 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, but the 
State Department has not acted. 

America should constantly point out the 
Imperialistic alms and evil objectives of the 
Soviet Union and contrast this with new 
deeds of a nonlmperlallstlc, modern, enlight¬ 
ened approach of the Western World to Asia. 

Assistance and encouragement should be 
given to all of those throughout the world 


who wish to advance the cause of freedom, 
including those millions within the coun¬ 
tries now under Communist dictatorships. 
This part of our program should best be char¬ 
acterized as the front line of our offensive 
In the cold war. It should be placed under 
able leadership of high caliber, preferably 
someone who has had successful e:tpcrlence 
In a position of leadership In the Office ol 
Strategic Services during World War II 
The methods and details cannot be spelled 
out in advance, but if able men are given 
the responsibility and the resources to con¬ 
duct a cold war offensive, I am confident ol 
excellent results. 

We should always remember that a cold 
war can only be won with hot Ideas. 

As these major policies uni old consistent 
efforts should be made to have Great Britain 
and France and India and other members ol 
the United Nations move with us. One ol 
the most difficult problems In this regard 
is the question of the application of the 
Communist Chinese government for the seat 
in the United Nations. Clearly this appli¬ 
cation should not be granted. But Great 
Britain and India have voted for It. It 
would appear wi.se to ask Great Britain and 
India to Join with us In the United Nations 
for the appointment of h special commis¬ 
sion to go to China and Investigate the np- 
plicatioii. The seat carries with it a veto 
power and thus it is a situation without 
precedent. Thorough inquiry should be 
made before passing on the appllclatlon as 
to whether or not the applicant government 
Is under the complete domination of another 
power and as to its recognition of its inter¬ 
national obligations and of the fundamental 
human rights of its own people. This com- 
mi6.slon should also observe the Manchurlnn- 
Korenn border and the Chinese-Indochlna 
border to determine whether the Chinese are 
violating the United Nations Charter. 

If such n United Nations commi.sslon Is 
refused entry to China, all nations will then 
have clear ground for rejecting the applica¬ 
tion for the veto seat. If entry Is permitted, 
the resulting period of investigation will 
constructively ensc the present tension and 
may well re.sult, through the good offices of 
Nehru and others, in a trend toward the bet¬ 
ter in the entire confused Asiatic scene. 

A further United Nations request should 
be Issued to its Korean Commission and to 
tlif United Nations commander, General 
Mic.Arthur, to assemble and report all In- 
I'lr/nation bearing upon any assistance given, 
lollowing the cease-fire order, to the invad¬ 
ing North Korean forces by any member of 
the United Nations. 

Through It all we must exercise moral 
leadership in keeping with our fundamental 
philosophy and the teachings of our great re¬ 
ligions. We must express a continuous will¬ 
ingness to meet In conference at any time, 
seeking the avenues for true peace. Wc must 
make 11 clear that our experiences have been 
such that we will not accept mere words or 
documents or treaties as assurances of peace¬ 
ful intentions: but that we will look for ac¬ 
tions that will definitely reduce the tensions 
of war. Increase the freedoms and Independ¬ 
ence of people, and move toward a Just and 
lasting peace. We must clearly indicate that 
we are not seeking to freeze a reactionary 
status quo, that we do encourage genuine 
progress In the well-being of men. 

In spite of my grim over-all analysis, I do 
not consider that world war III is Inevitable. 
I am certain that the non-Communist mil¬ 
lions among the people of Russia do not want 
war. I believe that If the United States and 
her peace-loving associates quickly and 
steadily build sound armed strength and at 
the same time carry on an alert, Intelligent 
Idea and economic offensive against the Com¬ 
munist dictatorships, we have a better than 
even change of winning a Just world peace 
without incurring the horror of world war III. 

For the good of the people of Hussia and of 
the United States and of the world, 1 pray 
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God this peaceful competition of systems 
without war will be the answer. 

We must show leadership toward the 
strengthening of the United Nations. It 
should now be apparent to all that the United 
Nations in its present form is not adequate 
for coping with world conditions. If it had 
not been for the boycotting absence of the 
Russian delegate from the United Nations 
Security Council, the Korean action could 
not have been voted, lor a veto would have 
stopped the Security Council. The return of 
the Russian delegate and his actions since 
his return clearly show that the veto will be 
used in future events. Likewise, the lack of 
United Nations police forces in being and, 
conse((uently, the heavy burden that fell 
upon our unprepared American divisions; and 
the slowness because of individual national 
decisions of other nations to reach the point 
of battle, clearly points out the need of a 
genuine United Nations police force. 

The United States, then, should take the 
leadership in planning a future convention 
to rewrite the United Nations Charter, which 
can be done under article 109 without a veto, 
and to strengthen it in the light of expe¬ 
rience and of common sense. At the same 
time, within the present Charter, through a 
special Assembly motion, action would bi* 
taken by those nations which are In accord 
with us to enlist and equip and train a truly 
United Nations police force, permitting any 
man to enlist therein, from any nation in the 
world, provided he can convince the recruit¬ 
ing officers that he la sincerely interested 
In serving to advance the objectives of the 
United Nations. This would permit the en¬ 
rollment not only of citizens of the democ¬ 
racies which are members of the United Na¬ 
tions, but also of refugees from the iron-cur¬ 
tain countries, and of young men of Italy, 
of Germany, and of Japan. These forces 
could have great effectiveness in deterring 
future aggressive moves anywhere in the 
world or in containing the aggressors at re¬ 
mote battlefields during the period that the 
resulting world war would of necessity be 
fought directly against the Kremlin. 

Finally, it is high lime that the free coun¬ 
tries of the world, including the United 
States, reexamine their policies toward the 
Communist Party. For too long our govern¬ 
ments have been blind to the vicious sub¬ 
versive nature of these foreign Communist 
Party organizations. For too long these fifth 
column organizations have assisted in the 
recruitment that has resulted in spying and 
stealing the most Important scientific, 
atomic, and diplomatic secrets. The legal 
privileges extended to these fifth column or¬ 
ganizations should be removed. These privi¬ 
leges should be removed with the greatest 
care to preserve the fundamental freedom of 
speech, and of thought, and of academic and 
scientific Inquiry. But freedoms are not 
served by giving legal shelter to organiza¬ 
tions so clearly a part of a world conspiracy 
directed by an unfriendly foreign power. 
Freedoms are truly endangered by such soft 
and confused thinking—such coddling of 
organized communism. 

As you review this message you may get 
an impression of measures too far reaching 
and of a scope too extensive. Let me plead 
that you realize tliat we are in this desperate 
condition in the world today because we 
have nut had policies with vision far reach¬ 
ing onougli, with a scope broad enough, with 
a perception deep enough. Our problem is 
no less than that of the future well-being 
and freedom of all mankind. Our stake is no 
less than the survival of this great free Na¬ 
tion. Our responsibility is no less than that 
which devolves upon the leading nation 
of the world which with one-sixteenth of 
the world's people, is producing one-third of 
all the world’s goods and services. Our chal¬ 
lenge is no less than the most fundamental 
one in all of history. It is a clash of basic 
ideology that can be traced back to the first 


philosophers of ancient Greece. Unless we 
think deeply, unless our plans are broad, un¬ 
less our vision is farsoeing, we will fall. 
But if this great Nation and its people have 
a sense of their mission in this critical hour. 
If they draw strength from their faith and 
their heritage, If they keep In mind the fun¬ 
damentals upon which their nation was 
founded, we will win. 

If the United States waits until the last 
minute to think these problems through and 
if we shift and reverse our decisions at a 
late hour, our entire national defense will 
be as desperate and unprepared and costly 
as the small-scale action in Korea has been. 
The Red whirlwind would then indeed bo 
devastating. 

My fellow citizens, let us face this grave 
danger with a clear understanding of its na¬ 
ture and power and with a calm determina¬ 
tion to win through. Let us make the sac- 
rifleea. Let us take the decisions. We can 
win through. We must win through. 

It will require treasure and toll, thought¬ 
fulness and blood. But I believe, under God, 
we will win. And in victory we may yet find 
that out of these dark days will come the 
brightest dawn for freedom and for the hap¬ 
piness and well-being of mankind that the 
world has known. I have faith that this is 
so because I have faith that the underlying 
philosophy of our v/ay of life is right. Man 
was meant to be free. And there is a God. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM F. KKOWLAND 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 {legislative day 0 / 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask that immediately following the ad¬ 
dress of Harold E. Stassen, which was 
submitted for the Record by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smith 1 there be 
inserted in the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “A Policy That Can Win,’' pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
August 16, 1950. The editorial makes 
comment on Mr. Stassen's address. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

A Policy That Can Win 

On numerous occasions, this newspaper 
has urged the need of a firm, positive Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy which would meet the 
challenges confronting us as a nation. By 
permitting the Russians to call the turns— 
in our opinion—we were letting them lead 
us into a war we could lose. 

Harold E. Stassen has offered the Nation 
a policy with which our country can confront 
Russia. 

There isn't anything namby-pamby about 
it. It will not appeki to the faint-hearted, 
who deal in half measures and appeasement. 
It does not offer any quick or easy way out. 
But it Is a policy that can win, if it is ad¬ 
vanced with the same courage, candor, and 
clarity with which It has been presented to 
the American people—provided it is backed 
by the determination and stamina it will 
take to see it through. 

Mr. Stassen has his sights trained right on 
the bull's-eye. 

Russia Is the only real threat to world 
peace, and— 

If our armed strength Is dissipated and 
spread out in Jungles and mountains and 


valleys In distant parts of the world we will 
become a giant pinned down to the earth by 
our own errors of policy, weakened and laid 
open to direct assault. 

That assault can come by a direct surprise 
attack upon the United States by land 
through Alaska, by air through the north- 
land, by sea through submarines, and by sub¬ 
version, sabotage, and Communist terrorism. 

So if further aggressions by Communist 
forces occur at any point In the world, we 
should hold the Kremlin strictly responsible 
and take the war directly to Moscow, the 
Urals and the Ukraine. 

We should make our intentions plain and 
well In advance, by a joint resolution of 
Congress and by presenting our plans to the 
United Nations for approval. 

This is not a proposal for a so-called pre¬ 
ventative war, as the former Governor of 
Minnesota points out. It is public notice 
to the Russians that If they start world 
war HI by prodding their satellites and pup¬ 
pets into aggression, we and our associates 
Intend to finish it against the Kremlin it¬ 
self. 

Of course, we must be prepared to back 
up our brave words with everything It takes, 
If it comes to a show-down. 

We must be prepared for war. 

The money for this will demand reduc¬ 
tions in nondefense spending far more dras¬ 
tic than anything Congress or the admin¬ 
istration has proposed. Mr. Stassen puts 
the reductions in Federal spending at not 
less than $4,000,000,000, and preferably as 
much as $3,000,000,000. Similar reductions 
must be made in State and local budgets. 
Nothing can go on as usual, here or among 
our allies abroad. Groat sacrifices are es¬ 
sential. A minimum of $10,000,000,000 will 
be needed in new taxes, Mr. StasBen esti¬ 
mates. A system of prlce-and-wage ceilings 
and rationing should be placed in readi¬ 
ness. 

To do this Job we’ll need abler men in 
the Government than we have at present. 
We'll need much better machinery in the 
Government. 

But all of these things may be necessary 
if our country is to surmount this crisis. 
It’s better to be safe than sorry. The stake 
Is the survival of this great, free Nation. 
The challenge is the most fundamental one 
In our history. 

A third world war is not inevitable. Cour¬ 
ageous, determined action now may forestall 
it. But we can’t stop a steam roller by 
passing resolutions and appointing commit¬ 
tees. We’ve got to be prepared to fight. 

That demands the mobilization of all of 
our resources. 

We are facing a ruthless enemy that can 
be stopped by nothing less than a show of 
superior force. To produce that show of 
strength will require sacrifices by all of us. 

The tempting alternative is to relax and 
enjoy ourselves until the avalanche hits us. 
Then it may be too late even to be sorry. 


New Deal Alibi for Failure in Korea 
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OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the New Deal has charged the Ameri¬ 
can people with the responsibility for 
faUure of our foreign policy in Korea. 
But the record is too clear that this 
debacle was caused by its short-sighted¬ 
ness and a prejudiced view in its far 
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eastern policies. T am including an 
article by that outstanding journalist, 
David Lawrence, that appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 15: 
People Being Blamed in Newest Alibi for 

Failure in Korea—Wave op Criticism Rises 

AS Truman Refuses To Shake Up Top 

Command 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s a new alibi around here—it seems 
that now the American people are to blame 
for the failures In Korea. Nobody in Wash¬ 
ington presumably had any responsibility— 
it was Just the failure of the people to let 
Washington spend more money. 

This type of argument assumes that the 
military men in our top command must for¬ 
get their duty as military advisers and be 
swerved by political considerations and pub¬ 
lic opinion’s desires about spending. Evi¬ 
dently they must not speak up and tell the 
country what is really needed for military 
defense and safety. 

But the people will not be fooled by these 
alibis. They are Insistent that something bo 
done about the blunders—no tanks, no air¬ 
craft carriers, no Marines, no tactical avia¬ 
tion Ill the Far East when trouble came. The 
bitterness of feeling against the President is 
growing. Letters from different parts of the 
country show that his recent refusal to shake 
up the top command and the civilians who 
bungled the job Is turning a wave of new 
criticism against him. 

ORDER ISSUED IN 1046 

The President’s responsibility will be a 
subject of wide discussion. For it was his 
Executive order Issued in 1946—and reiter¬ 
ated regularly since—which has squelched 
the military men below the top group of 
political general and prevented them from 
speaking their minds. 

The Executive memorandum was referred 
to in a speech in the House of Representa¬ 
tives on April 5, 1950, by Representative Van 
Zandt, Republican, of Pennsylvania, whose 
courageous demand tor an investigation last 
year brought out a record of facts that tells 
the story of why there has been failure in 
Korea. The President’s order, dated Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1946, was addressed to the Director 
of the Budget. It has been the basic policy 
of his administration ever since. It reads 
in part: 

*1 cannot condone the practice of seizing 
upon any opportunity which presents Itself 
to indicate an opinion, either directly or 
Indirectly, that my estimates are insufficient. 

"When you notify the heads of the various 
departrncnls and agencies of the amounts to 
be included in the 1948 budget for their 
activities. I wish you would Include a re¬ 
minder that I shall expect them and their 
subordinates to support only the President’s 
estimates in hearings and discussions with 
Members of Congress.’’ 

Tills created a "yes-man’’ psychology. Any 
military man who differed coiibcieiitiously 
and tried to offer an expert opinion was 
celled an in.surrectlonlst. Admiral Denfeld 
was removed as an example. A rereading 
of the testimony In those House hearings 
last year tells what is wrong today. The 
President picked the wrong advisers—and 
still keeps them. 

When the Navy’s battleship Missouri ran 
aground, a fine naval officer was court- 
martialed and his career ruined—but that’s 
the inexorable rule of the Navy. 

NODODY COURT-MARTIALED 

Today, w^hen the United Stales Army Is 
without proper air support for ground troops 
ill Korea or anywhere else, nobody is court- 
martialed. 

Today, when the United States Navy has 
most of its aircraft carriers in mothballs and 
the Marine Corps has been cut to pieces by 
the combined votes of General Bradley and 
General Vandenberg In the Joint of Chiefs 


of Staff, neither the President nor Congress 
has taken the generals to task. 

Only last fall the Marine Corps was flglit- 
Ing for Its life—against dismemberment by 
Generals Bradley and Vandenberg. But the 
Marine Corps managed somehow, with the 
help of Congress, to keep some of its inte¬ 
grated combat teams, with their own air- 
platicB. And here is the payoff as told in a 
dispatch this week from a United Press cor- 
re.spondcnt at the Korean battlcfront- 

"The smash down the coast was the acid 
test for close air support. Two units—one 
Army, one Marines—of the some comparative 
size Jumped off at the same point at the same 
time against similar enemy concentrations 
in Identical terrain. 

“I'he Marines, with close air support, 
moved 27 miles in 4 days with light casual¬ 
ties. The Army, which had Just the usual 
air coverage, bogged down after sullerlng 
heavy casualties.’’ 

That’s the tragic story of the colosr.al 
blunder made by a majority of the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff that is depriving 
the United States Army of Its own air-support 
units. 

There is too much politics in Washington 
or else there would be some heads removed, 
both civilian and military. Softness and 
political thinking have no place in a war¬ 
time set-up, as lives arc being sacrificed. It 
may take more Indignation Irom the people 
before they get the changes they want. 


What the People Are Saying 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEONARD W. HALL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leav'* that has been 
granted me I include for the Record the 
following letter that has come to me 
from my district. 

It is typical of what the people are 
saying and demanding: 

July 25, 1050. 

Hon. Leonard W. Hall, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hall: Every real American will 
support President Truman until the United 
States is again victorious lii an unfortunate, 
needless war. The national administration, 
however, owes it to the clllzena to prosecute 
a war, not a political show. In its debt to 
the citizens the national administration cer¬ 
tainly should install men in whom public 
confidence has not been impaired by their 
undue political uctlvitles or their incompe¬ 
tence. I have In mind, specifically, Acheson 
and the so-called Secretary of Defense, 
Johnson. 

Our far-eastern policy has been such a hor¬ 
rible fiasco that men are dying daily. Surely 
Acheson is not the man to aid effectively in 
the prosecuting of war in the far-eastern 
theater. The policy which provoked the war 
was either a result of nincompoops’ or 
traitors’ efforts, and the citizens can have 
no confidence in such public officials during 
a period as serious as that which now exists. 

Without attempting to be facetious at all, 
I honestly believe It would be In the public 
Interest to have Acheson, Johnson, and T’yd- 
ings, and perhaps Truman himself, for he has 
been a party to the policy, join the men in 
Korea, for there is no reason why they should 
not do the fighting, since they have helped 
bring it on. 
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If we can only get this national adminis¬ 
tration to turn over a new leaf and make 
national welfare Its objective rather than 
personal aggrandizement or party well are, 
the procession to victory would be speedier 
with fewer lives and less treasure lost. Raise 
our national administration above the status 
of door mat lor groups or Individuals with 
votes to wield. 

There is one feature of public spending 
that can and should be stopped immediately. 
Bureaus, departments, etc., are voted vast 
sums annually or lor specific periods. If, as 
the periods draw to a close, divisions of Gov¬ 
ernment have funds remaining in excess of 
what they really need, they spend recklessly 
to use the total allotment for fear that when 
money is next voted to them it will be re¬ 
duced by the amount they did not spend (see 
August issue Reader's Digest, p. 11, too). 

The reckless waste of the funds that tax¬ 
payers are called upon to supply is common 
knowledge among people who supply Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. For heaven’s sake, stop 
that. 

With the earnest hope that you will devote 
your time while in office exclusively to the 
welfare of the Nation. 1 remain, 

Yours very truly. 


Coudert Bids Truman State World Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 16: 
Coudert Bids Truman State World Policy- 
Offers House Resolution Calling on Him 
To Say Where United States Will Fight 
(By Robert L. Moora) 
Washington, August 15.—Representative 
l^'REDERic R. COUDERT, Jr., Republican, New 
York, Introduced a resolution in the House 
today calling upon President Truman to tell 
the American people specifically what this 
country would do in the event ol new Com¬ 
munist aggression elsewhere in the world. 

Charging that the Korean situation was 
painlully convincing proof the administra¬ 
tion had no consistent foreign policy and 
military strategy to support it, he submitted 
a list of 81 questions about American policy 
in 18 Bonsltlve areas all over the globe. 

URGES POLICY BY CONGRESS 
Should the President fail to answer the 
questions, Mr. Coudert propobed that Con- 
gres.s itself establi.sh a special committee to 
recommend a national foreign policy de¬ 
signed to meet the vital queutlons pressing 
for decision by the American people. 

"The American people, Mr. Coudert told 
the House, "have a right to know what is 
the foreign policy of their Government, the 
right to assess that policy before they are 
called upon to shed their blood and spend 
their treasure in wars all over the world. 
There must be a truly national policy, openly 
and freely arrived at in traditional Ameri¬ 
can fashion. No secret, personal Presiden¬ 
tial substitute will do." 

The administration’s foreign policy also 
came under attack again today in the Sen¬ 
ate. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Jr., Re¬ 
publican, Massachusetts, charged that the 
President’s program to win the Korean coii- 
fi’et and arm to resist aggression elsewhere 
does not go lar enough. 
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“We have got to go further and say this is 
a struggle for existence and act accordingly/* 
he afiserted. “If you ask a man to make a 
sacrifice you must give him a great objective, 
and that hasn't been done yet.” 

He called for immediate and all-out meas¬ 
ures to regain the Initiative in the struggle 
with communism. With luck, he told re¬ 
porters later, this could be accomplished In 
3 or 4 years. 

The Senator defended the foreign policy 
statement Issued Sunday by four Republican 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee, which was the subject of hot debate on 
the floor yesterday. It was not a political 
statement, he said, but a constructive and 
helpful me framed to promote the best in¬ 
terests of the country. 

OPPOSES ”VES MAN” ATTlTtlDE 

“It is Utterly pernicious to attempt to play 
politl ’3 with foreign policy at any time, and 
particularly at a time when the nation la in 
danger,” he said. "But,” he added, “to be bi¬ 
partisan doesn't mean you become a ‘yes 
man.' ” 

Representative Coudert’s questions led off 
with Korea, Formosa, and Communist China. 

“What does the United States intend to 
do.” he asked, “if and when the North Kor¬ 
eans are forced back to the thirty-eighth 
parallel—and what are its plans If the North 
Koreans succeed In driving our forces out of 
Korea?” 

“What does this country plan to do,” he 
luked/' If Formosa Is attacked by the Com- 
luuniats, and what if it should bo con¬ 
quered?” 

About Communist China he asked: “Is the 
policy of the United States to go to war with 
the 450,000,000 people of Communist China 
in support of Formosa, Indochina or any 
other Asiatic country?” 

ASKS ABOUT PACT NATIONS 

Regarding the North Atlantic Pact coun¬ 
tries, Mr. CouDERT asked: “What Is the policy 
of the United States now if (a) Soviet satel¬ 
lite forces or (b) Russian forces attack a 
North Atlantic Pact nation? Is It intended 
to make unlimited commitment of American 
Ground Forces In defense of Atlantic Pact 
nations?” 

LISTS IS OTHER AREAS 

Then he Hated 16 other sensitive areas In 
the world and asked what this country's 
policy would be If any one of them should 
be attacked by Russian or satellite forces, or 
conquered by them, or overthrown by a 
Communist Internal revolution. 

The areas he listed, along with their pop¬ 
ulations, were: French Indochina. 25.000,- 
000: Hong Kong, 1.000,000; Brltteh Malaya. 
6,000,000; Thailand, 17,000,000; Burma, 17,- 
000,000; Pakistan, 70,000.000; Tibet, 3,700,- 
000; Iran, 18,000,000; Turkey, 19,000,000; 
Greece. 7.800.000; Yugoslavia, 16,000.000; 
Finland, 4,000,000; western Germany, 
48,000,000, and the North Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

“The magnitude and difficulty of securing 
the above-mentioned countries from aggres¬ 
sion is evident from a consideration of their 
populations,” Representative Coudert said. 
The total population of these Asiatic coun¬ 
tries is well over 1.000,000,000. Western Eu¬ 
rope has a total population in excess of 260,- 
000.000. 

“Americans are certainly entitled to de¬ 
mand immediate answers to these llfe-and- 
death questions. • • • They have a right 
to know now what their Government In¬ 
tends to do with the men and resources 
which It is now mobilizing. It is not enough 
merely to mobilize. Where and to what ex¬ 
tent are American military forces to be com¬ 
mitted? Americans want to know that now 
and should know it now. The rest of the 
world should know it. 

"We were caught by surprise in Korea. 
Six weeks have elapsed since that attack. 
We must not be caught by surprise again. 


We must know where wo arc going and what 
we are going to do. Our political plans and 
commitments must not exceed our military 
capacity/* 


^^Maripoia^' and '^Monterey’’ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the people in the San Francisco Bay 
area witness the accumulation of war 
material and men for shipment out into 
the Pacific areas day by day and sec the 
ships in which the men and materials 
depart. It continues to cause comment 
that men are travelin^^ on slower ships 
designed to carry cargo while two very 
splendid transports which might have 
been available continue to lie at the local 
docks unavailable for want of comple¬ 
tion of reconditioning, which might still 
be quickly done. 

I include as a part of these remarks 
an editorial from the San Francisco Ex¬ 
aminer of August 8 which is as follows: 

Wasted Ships 

Two flue Pacific ships with splendid rec- 
ordfi m peace and war lie idle and temporarily 
uficloss at Alameda. 

Tliey are the Mariposa and Monterey, of 
the Matson Steamship Line, once luxury 
linera and during World War 11 efficient troop 
trnubpurts. 

Congressional delays, disputes, and led 
tape have halted their reconditioning. 

Now if they were In shape they would be 
valuable, swift troopships such us are needed 
in the Korean war—and whatever else may 
happen. 

Engineers estimate that the Mariposa and 
Monterey could be made ready for transport 
service In about 3 months, at a cost of about 
three and a quarter million dollars each. 

Now they are loafing in the bay off Ala¬ 
meda. 

The vessels were put out of commission by 
the long dispute between the Matson Co. 
and Washington. Several compromises be¬ 
tween the Matson interests and the Govern¬ 
ment have been considered, but Congress 
has withheld approval. 

The Defense Department’s rush to get 
other ships out of mothballs shows the need 
for such ships as these two 26,000-toii craft, 
with speed of 21 knots. Each would carry 
7,000 troops, and of American vessels they 
are second only to the Atlantic liner America 
in value to their country. 

But they He in the estuary as Idle as 
painted ships upon a painted ocean—when 
the real ocean is being churned by war. 

H. R. 8195, Resemding Order for Curtail¬ 
ment of Postal Services 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. VORYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, this bill dl- 
rects the Postmaster General to maintain 


delivery and other services on the basis 
existing immediately prior to April 19, I 
cannot vote for it. This is the first 
chance we have had since Korea to vote 
on a nondefensive expenditure. There is 
a lot of politics In this. I suspect Mr. 
Donaldson may have cut two-a-day de¬ 
livery because he hoped there would be 
public clamor to increase his appropria¬ 
tions. The committee, however, never 
gave him a hearing on this bill. He said 
over, the phone yesterday that It would 
cost $70,000,000. In the absence of hear¬ 
ings and cross-examination, I think we 
have got to take his word for it. I cannot 
justify a vote to require such increased 
expenditures for postal services now. I 
voted for the bill to increase postal 
charges. If the Post Office Department 
would put into effect the Hoover recom¬ 
mendations they could make two-a-day 
deliveries without extra cost. Any pri¬ 
vate business would be seeking to in¬ 
crease service in order to increase reve¬ 
nues. but that is not the way the Post 
Office does things. 

I think the Post Office Department 
plays politics with service. They have 
cut out station B in the Republican 
north end of Columbus. I hear they in¬ 
tend to restore service at this substation 
just before election, in a way to help 
Democratic candidates. They may do 
the same thing with two-a-day deliveries. 
I realize that many people in my district 
are suffering inconvenience and business 
losses from slow mail deUveries. Much 
of this is not connected with the April 
19 order, but is due to the inefficiencies 
pointed out in the Hoover report. The 
fact remains, however, that we cannot 
put efficiency in and politics out of a 
department by passing a law. The fact 
remains that a vote for this bill, without 
hearings, will be used to justify a $70,- 
000.000 increase in nondefense expendi¬ 
tures. I cannot vote for it. 


Democracies and Music 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEONARD W. HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBIBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, it is but rarely that musical com¬ 
ments appear in the Record. Under the 
leave that has been granted me, I desire 
to include a very short, but most inter¬ 
esting, review made by Felix Deyo, music 
critic of the Baldwin Citizen, of the 1950 
concert by the Baldwin (Long Island) 
Junior-Senior High School bands and or¬ 
chestras. 

This condensed review by Mr. Deyo Is 
taken from the Baldwin Citizen of April 
27.1950, and is as follows: 

Dr. Edwin FRanko Goldman Guest Conduc¬ 
tor AT High School Concert 
(By Felix Deyo) 

The 1060 concert. In the now well-estab¬ 
lished annual series, by the Baldwin Junior- 
Senior High School bands and orchestras, 
was held last Friday evening at the high- 
school auditorium, under the artistic direc- 
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tlon, of Gene North. It was a brilliant event, 
made additionally so by the presence of Dr. 
Edwin Pranko Goldman as gnest conductor 
and impromptu speaker. Naturally, this su¬ 
perlative occasion attracted ii very large and 
socially distinguished audience. 

Opening with the TannJiauser march, 
Gene North’s program, cleverly arranged, 
alternated popular items with equally fa- 
vonte classics. In the former category were 
such characteristic members ns Stardust, 
Knights of Honor, Coast Guards march. 
Loch invar overture, Sleigh Ride, Call to Vic¬ 
tory march, Chimes ot Peace, the last named 
with Beverly Llsh at chimes, and Constance 
Gitrguilo at glockenspiel. The playing of 
these selections call lor elan and accuracy, 
of which Baldwin’s high-school instrumen¬ 
talists possess an abundance. 

Gene North continues his wonders to per¬ 
form in achieving artistic finesre with the 
trenLUre trove of tenn-ago musical talent at 
Baldwin High School. Ihe band and or¬ 
chestra ensembles arc splendidly synchro- 
nlrcd both in technical prowess and inter¬ 
pretative viewpoint. 

And now the guest conductor, another re¬ 
doubtable figure to honor Baldwin hy his 
visit here. In retrospect we recall Morton 
Gould’s local appearance at one of A'.1a Nv- 
gren’s conservatory concerts. And 1P5'J will 
have yet other guests of national fame. It is 
our professional prediction. 

Edwin Franko Goldman Is the foremost 
band king of today. For many, many years 
now have his Iree summer coiicerls~-a Gug¬ 
genheim gift—at Central Park In Manhat¬ 
tan and Prospect Park In Brooklyn been n 
pivotal attraction for the vast outdoor muidc 
loving public at large. It Is a fact that pro.s- 
perous democracies strengthen their purfiose 
and stamina by the possession, among oiher 
awS.sets. of superlative concert bands, spon¬ 
sored both govcrnmcntally and as independ¬ 
ent enterprise. That Is a historical symp¬ 
tom, strikingly so. in these our beloved 
United States. Goldman’s predecessors in¬ 
clude such notable figures as John Philip 
Sousa and Patrick Snrsfleld Gilmore, mag¬ 
nificent pioneers in the development of the 
concert band. 

Dr. Goldman's reading of Jean Sibelius' 
monumental Finlandia inspired the senlor- 
high-school band to give all that they had 
in a performance of quality heights. Of 
course, the group of Goldman marches was 
eagerly anticipated. These included World 
Peace, Jubilee, Builders of America, Univer¬ 
sity, and, for extra measure, that great fa¬ 
vorite—On the Mall. In this latter the audi¬ 
ence members participated, lifting their 
singing voices aloft to the syllables “La, la.” 
It was community singing at its happiest. 
Dr. Goldman’s felicitous remarks disclosed 
him as a humble recipient of voclierous ap¬ 
plause. Such tribute, he stated, actually 
should be bestowed upon Gene North and 
fellow teachers of the high school. The cele¬ 
brated bandmaster Goldman reminds one of 
the late David Belasco, America’s 6Ui)romo 
stage director. No doubt they are kindred 
musters in accomplishment, personal grace, 
and colorful senFC of humor, and humr.nlly. 
The country takes to Its heart such men as 
these. They are historical niilebtoiieb. 


Even Baruch May Be V/ropg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. CURE E. HOFFOAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. HOPF^iAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a release by Willford I. King, 
XCVI.Agp.-371 


dated August 14, 1950. and an editorial 
from the Chicago Ti’ibune indicate that, 
even when great men speak, their state¬ 
ments should not be accepted without 
examination and consideration. 

The release and the editorial follow: 

Mr. Bernard M. Buruch Is Justly regarded 
as one of our most outstanding citizens. As 
a financier he has been eminently successful. 
Everyone recognizes that ho Is a man of tho 
highest integrity and is thorouglily public- 
spirited. Kls plan for control of atomic 
energy is a m/iGterpiorc and dei,cTve.s Ihe 
bujiport of all those who wish to protect 
tl'.c .safety ol the people of the UniT'^d States. 
Because of the facts just m<*ntioiied, It Is by 
no me. nt, surprising that his remarks be- 
Icre the f?nnpte Comnilttee on Ennking and 
CiiiTonry on .)uly 2G wore given by the Sena¬ 
tor.*, injii«.iU{Ily careful consideration. 

It npnears, however, that in hi.s te.‘itlmony 
before the Senate committee Mr B.irueh us- 
sumed a greater knowledge of economics than 
he actually potse/hos. Dc.^ute his wide cx- 
p< riencc In controlling Industry during World 
War I, it IS obvious that he never reali::?d 
the paralyzing cflecL of price cotaroU, upon 
production. Ho did not understand that 
when the pr cc of any goods is kept below 
tho level which would be attained In a free 
compel 1 Live market marginal producers are 
eliminated and hence the goods becomes 
tcorce. 

He took it for granted that when the Gov¬ 
ernment enters the market with war de- 
mnnas it necessarily raises the general price 
level. However, In fact, this is not really 
the case if the war is paid for by tuxes, for, 
in that case, the shrinkage in the total de¬ 
mand of the taxpayers is exactly equaled by 
the expansion in the Government’s demand 
for goods. Neither did Mr. Baruch under¬ 
stand that taxation curtails civilian ex¬ 
penditures far more effectively than can any 
system of Government controls. What he 
recognized was that when one control is 
impoF'^d It immediately generates tlie need 
for other controls, but he completely failed 
to under.stnnd that all of the controls are 
undesirable. 

Mr. Baruch, lurthermore, betrayed his ig¬ 
norance ol the facts when he assumed that 
Inflation and its eflects con be prevented by 
price controls. During World War II, the 
OPA, with a vast number ot emjiloyees, was 
doing its best to hold prices down while tho 
Government was inflating the currency sup¬ 
ply. But, despite all the efforts of the OPA, 
the price level kept pace with the rising 
money supply. Although prices of the ne¬ 
cessities were held down nominally, tho 
black-market prices of the same articles 
climbed so that, eventually, It became im¬ 
possible to purchase many articles, except 
in the black market. Moreover, the prices 
of all unrestrirtod services and material 
goods increased to a far greater extent than 
would have been the case had tho Govern¬ 
ment not Intervened by price fixing. 

Mr. Baruch completely failed to grasp tlie 
fact that the price Increases following the 
beginning of the war in Korea were neca- 
Floned not at all by Inilatlon hut entirely 
by fear on the part of the public that the 
Government would soon engage In priee fix¬ 
ing and rationing. 

Only a fev/ wrecks before the wnr in Korea 
slnrted Mr. Baruch made a speech lauding 
the advantages of free enterprise. Since free 
enierpT^iso maximizes production In pe’ice- 
tlme, logic would seem to Indicaie that It 
c'rr.tltutcn the best productive pystem for 
w.'irTinie. but Mr. Baruch takes the oppn.Fito 
point of view and assumes that in wartime 
vrQ should have a completely farcistlc regime. 
Ho could not come to this conclusion If he 
realized that free competitive pricing and 
unrestricted profits are essential features of 
the frce-eiiterprlse sy.^tem, and that no other 
forces have yet been discovered v/hich control 
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production so effectively for maximum 
output. 

It is. Indeed, unfortunate that the Sena¬ 
tors assumed that because of Mr. Baruch’s 
outstanding ability, success in busineas, and 
patriotic service, he was In a position to give 
them sound advice concerning the economics 
of Federal finance, for there is every prob¬ 
ability that if his advice is taken and our 
v/hole economy is regimented our produc¬ 
tion, both for war purposes and civilian 
needs, will be greatly curtailed, and the dlffl- 
rulty of winning the war will be correspond¬ 
ingly Increased. 

I From the Chicago Tribune] 

How Baruch Got That Way 

Bernard Baruch appeared before Congress 
Wt'dncrd.iy to urge all-out mobilization, in¬ 
cluding rationing and the freezing of wages, 
prices, and rents. For years Mr. Baruch has 
been talking this way. Thus In June 1947 ho 
urged Immediate passage of a law empower¬ 
ing the Government to draft men and women 
for farms and laciorles as well as for mili¬ 
tary service 

After making millions in railroad, steel, 
co]iper, rubber, and other stocks and promo¬ 
tions. Mr. Baruch became Intere.sted In 
pohtie.s An acquaintance with William F. 
McCombs, chairman of the Democratic Na¬ 
tional CorniniUee in 1912, and a large cam- 
pnlgn contribution that year, put. him In on 
the ground floor with the Wilson adminis¬ 
tration and he was made head of the War 
Industries Board. 

This experience with the functioning of 
the Government so impressed him that ho 
has ever since constituted himself the ad¬ 
viser to Presidents, Cabinet members. Mem¬ 
bers ol Congre.ss. and candidates for public 
office. When he was with the War Indus¬ 
tries Beard Baruch didn't hnvc ail the au¬ 
thority ho thought he should have had, and 
no doubt that is why he can usually be found 
on the side of giving more authority to office 
holders. 

In 1040 he told a congressional committee 
thnt wartime price control ought not to bo 
allowed to lapse. This was at a time when 
the price-fixing regime had rcMilted in dis¬ 
couraging production and disorganiztng Uiy- 
Inbutlon. So large a part of the meat 
produced was going Into the black market 
il'.at the Department of Labor was obliged to 
i uy that it could not report what the price 
of meat was because there was none for sale 
in the stores from which it regularly obtained 
quotations. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Baruch’s pro¬ 
posal lor the continuation of OPA had Mr. 
Truman’s enthusiastic support, aud in spite 
of the fact tluil the Democrats wvre in con¬ 
trol of Coneress in earlv 1640. 01*A was al¬ 
lowed to Innse. Thereafter goods crime back 
to the market and production of consumer 
poods assumed truly remarkable projjortions. 
Within a short time all shortages which had 
existed under OPA disappeared, except one— 
housing. Continued rent control was re- 
ppo islble for that. Where the whole econ¬ 
omy would have been if Congress hnd fol¬ 
lowed Baruch's advice in 1646 is inclloated 
by the unrelieved shortage of rental hou. hig. 

That Mr. Baruch is not the rreat genius 
Eome people seem to suppose him to be is 
Indicated also by the part he plcyrrl in tho 
early phases of the Roosevelt administration. 
Baruch’s outsiending contribution to ihe 
first Roocevelt administration was NBA 
contributed his $25,000-a-year employee, 
Hugh Johnson, to the brain trout to work 
out and direct the NRA, which was some¬ 
times referred to as a Baruch naisterpiece. 

The National Recovery Act, It will he re¬ 
membered, was the act signed by Piesident 
Roosevelt June 16, 1033. providin'; lor ludua- 
trlal codes of fair competition which, it was 
asserted, would restore the country to proi- 
perily by increa'-nig employmeut and raising 
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wages. The act was declared unconstitu¬ 
tional by the Supreme Court on May 27, 
1035, in the Schechter, or slck-chlckcn, case. 

Baruch’s NRA did not have the expected 
effect. Prof. Garfield Cox, of the University 
ol Chicago, reported to an annual meeting 
of the American Economic Association that 
the 4-month drop which followed the intro¬ 
duction of the NRA has never been equaled 
except in the panic collapses of 1803 and 
1907. On the other hand, the advance which 
followed the Schechter decision aKuinU NRA 
is the broadest and best sustained to date. 

Mr. Barxich’s testimony is that of a Wash¬ 
ington charnoter who had a Ooveriiment job 
the war belore last and ever since has re¬ 
garded himself as a sage. 


Goads Produced by Slave Labor Compete 
With American Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERTS. SCUDDER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker. Ameri- 
can workingmen and American manu¬ 
facturers cannot be expected to main¬ 
tain competition with slave laborers and 
State-controlled industries abroad. Yet, 
under the present administration's trade 
policies, this is exactly what is hap¬ 
pening. 

Goods of all types are pouring into the 
United States from behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. competing with goods produced by 
Americans and because of much lower 
prices are actually stealing the Ameri¬ 
can market from under our nose. 

During the past several years there 
have been frequent reports of the use of 
slave and forced labor in the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. But because a 
curtain of secrecy is maintained, our 
Government has no way of proving these 
reports. It is assumed by the adminis¬ 
tration, therefore, that because we don’t 
know what kind of labor is producing 
goods behind the iron curtain, it must 
be free labor. Existing law prohibits 
goods produced by slave or forced labor 
from entering this country. 

I need not go into great detail about 
the shipments from Soviet-dominated 
areas. Large quantities of furs, hats, 
pottery, glassware, jeweli’y. and shoes 
have come into this country. The people 
of my district are particularly angered 
by shipments of hops and crabmeat 
from Soviet-dominated areas. Just yes¬ 
terday, 80 tons of canned Russian crab- 
meat valued at a quarter million dollars 
arrived at New York aboard a British 
ship. 

The gentleman from New York LMr. 
ReedJ today has introduced a bill In the 
House which would overcome the bad 
situation which today allows these goods 
to enter our land. It provides that if 
the Treasury is unable to investigate and 
determine the facts and inspection is 
prohibited or restricted, then the prod¬ 
ucts of that country are assumed to be 
products of slave or forced labor and. 
therefore, are barred. A country with¬ 
out such .slave or forced labor has noth¬ 
ing to hide. 


Mr. Speaker. I call upon the Members 
of the House to join in support of this 
bill. In giving it such support, they will 
be halting aid to the forces of tyranny 
which are running amok in the world to¬ 
day. And they will be giving help and 
encouragement to the American busi- 
ne.ssmen ond workingmen who then 
must no longer compete with a standard 
of living far, far below ours in the United 
States. 


A. F. of L/s Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACMUSETra 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement by the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor, August 10, 1950: 

The unwarrantable and unjustified inva¬ 
sion of South Korea by Soviet Russia cannot 
be regarded as an isolated incident. Com- 
muni.st aggressors may start another con¬ 
flict at a number of key points whenever 
their loaders determine the time is oppor¬ 
tune. Indeed Soviet Russia and her satel¬ 
lites would not hesitate to attack the United 
Stale.s directly if they believed they could 
do so successfully. Our national program 
and that of free democratic nations ol the 
world must therefore be suffleienUy broad 
and inclusive to meet any and all of these 
coiilliigenclee. It cannot and must not be 
confined merely to the immediate needs of 
the present situation in Korea. 

When the United States undertook its de¬ 
fense program in 1939, we had idle factories, 
unemployed workers and copious supplies of 
materials available. Today, with peacetime 
industrial production at an all-time peak 
defense orders for new equipment cannot bo 
filled without curtailing a substantial por¬ 
tion of our going national economy. 

Our foreign-aid program is an Integral 
part of our national and free-world defense 
program. The EGA and polrit-4 program 
supplement our defense effort and are 
equally essential to combat the Communist 
throat to world peace. They cannot be cur¬ 
tailed without inviting danger to ourselves 
and the free world. 

These considerations lead to the inescapa¬ 
ble conclusion; We can no longer safely con¬ 
tinue on a “business as usual” basis. We 
must mobilize for defense. We mast in¬ 
crease our production and adjust our econ¬ 
omy to meet our needs and those of the free 
natloias of the world. 

There is no painless way to make the neces¬ 
sary changes in our national economy. The 
defense program initiated has already pre¬ 
cipitated a wave of speculative buying, uii- 
Justiflod price increases, hoarding, and a seri¬ 
ous threat of runaway inflation. Prices of 
basic commodities have advanced 15 percent 
since June 23. 

These trends and developments cannot 
continue without serious consequences to 
the well-being of all our people. It is evi¬ 
dent an unchecked inflation can and will 
wreck our defense program. It can only help 
those who wish to weaken and destroy our 
order and institutions. We must deal with 
this problem promptly and realistically, To 
meet this situation the executive council of 
the AFL offers the following program: 

1. Prices: Price controls should be put into 
effect as soon as possible at levels prevail- 
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Ing during the month of June preceding the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

2. Taxes: Taxes must be Increased, on a 
basis reflecting a genuine equality of sacri¬ 
fice. There must be effective excess-protits 
tax berauae the best way of combatting in¬ 
flation is to take the proflia out of profiteer¬ 
ing. Tax loopholes should be closed, estate 
and gift taxes should be strengthened. Con¬ 
gress should enact a progressive schedule of 
Income tax rates, in accordance with ability 
to pay, as recommended to the Senate 
Finance Committee by the tax committee of 
the AFL. 

3. Wages: We realize that Inevitably wage 
controls may become necessary. However, 
w’e would point out that any attempt to 
freeze wages at present rates would do an 
Irreparable injury to the economy and deal 
unlairly and unjustly with the wage earners 
of our land. Wages have already fallen lar 
behind the rising cost of living. Wages 
therefore must be permitted to rise throujh 
the process of collective bargaining and 
otherwise, to meet these higher living costs 
and to establish a basis of parity. Wage ad¬ 
justments must embrace as well compensa¬ 
tion for Increased productivity and in addi¬ 
tion machinery must he provided for the 
adjustment of labor disputes and adjustment 
of grievances and labor must be adequately 
represented on such boards or commissions. 

4. Rationing and material controls: The 
President should be given stand-by power 
to ration consumer goods whenever short¬ 
ages develop and to regulate heavy industries 
and allocate scarce materials so that defense 
needs will have adequate priorities. 

6 . Manpower: There is no need for com¬ 
pulsory and rigid manpower controls. The 
problem of providing sulllclcnt trained 
workers to man defense industries can be 
best solved by the voluntary cooperation of 
labor, management, and Government repre¬ 
sentatives. Any attempt to draft workers 
for jobs in private industry, operating for 
private profit, will defeat itself and prove 
disastrous to the war effort. 

The foregoing program la not an easy one 
for the American people to take, especially 
as there is no present indication as to when 
the defense emergency may terminate. 
However, we are ready to make every neces¬ 
sary sacrifice to prevent a third world war. 
And we are certain that the only way to 
prevent such a war is to achieve an over¬ 
whelming superiority in armed strength on 
the part of the democratic nations of the 
world over the forces of Communi.st ag¬ 
gressors. 

In this national and world emergency in 
order that labor may exert its full influence 
In maintaining peaceiul bargaining relations 
with employers, enhance production and in 
all other ways render service to our National 
Government it is important that the Taft- 
Hartley law with Its unfair and unjustified 
restrictions upon trade-union activities be 
annulled. Repeal of this obnoxious and un- 
democrallc restrictive law is Important and 
essential if we are to advance and further 
real and effective labor-management cooper¬ 
ation in this emergency. 


Far East Already Lost to America by 
Failure To Change Foreign Po!icy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix ol Uie Record, 
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I include a very truthful, thoughtful, and 
wise article by Dorothy Thompson which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 15. 

We would do well to pause and heed 
these words of wisdom before it is too 
late. 

The article follows: 

Far East Ai.ready Lost to America by Failure 
To Chance Foreign Policy 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Those of us who believe that the American 
foreign policy is utterly reckless and leading 
us straight Into catastrophe are effectively 
disfranchised. There is only one party, and 
It is a war party. There is no patriotic 
leadership that challenges the course on 
which we have embarked, or has the brains 
or the courage to chart another. 

Tlie present course Is to oiler our.sclve8 as 
the policemen ol the world, to enforce, by 
the sacrifice of American lives and fortune, 
the court orders (as It were) of United Na¬ 
tions countries who will not or cannot them¬ 
selves light to eiilorce them, and to put 
down aggression wherever it may raise Us 
ugly head, in whatever corner of the globe. 

The “law against aggression,” which Mr. 
Truman, the generals, and the majority of 
Republicans have commuted us to “police” 
Is now law. There is not even n deilnltlon of 
aggression In the UN Charter. There is no 
Impartial Judgment to which it can be re¬ 
ferred The judges include the charged ag¬ 
gressors or their partisans. There is no In¬ 
ternational police force to execute judgment, 
nor Is any nation required to commit Its 
own forces, 

arena for power poi.mrs 

The United Nations, divided into two fac¬ 
tions sharing no common notions ol civili¬ 
zation, law or order, is, as an iiLstltution to 
enforce peace, pure fiction. It is, in fact, an 
arena for Ihc great g.ame of power politics. 
Stalin and company, who know this, use It 
lor what it is and play the game supremely 
well, while our vacant-minded leaders aiJ- 
point the American people to be the Galahada 
of the world, to libel ate all victinib of ag¬ 
gression—whether they want to be liberutecl 
or not. Since the process, once the Initial 
tiggrebsion has succeeded, Involves the whole¬ 
sale destruction of the cuuntrieb and Inhubi- 
tanls to be liberated, enthusiasm Is notably 
lacking. That Is ihc lesson of Koiea. 

The Russiun game Is to fight for mjbody 
except Russians. It is to use the armies of 
Its allies to fight Russia’s enemies, under the 
conditions Ku-ssia picks. 

Now, I submit that 11 the United States 
irrevocably commits licrFcli to fighLiiig ftir all 
who won’t or can’t fight for theiufjclves, while 
Rus.sia pours into the Iray only her allies' 
resources while reserving her own. there cun 
be but one outcome. The final phase of the 
conflict will find the west utterly exhausted. 
Its lorccb dispersed, and unable to deh nd 
itself on its own ground. 

WAR WE CANNOT WIN 

Stnlhi’s game l.s to involve this country in 
wnr with Chinn. It is a war we cannot win, 
morally, politically, or militarily. 

We cannot win it morally because no Aiila- 
tlc trusts the foreign devil, no matter what 
banner he carries. 

We cannot win it politically, because we 
have not one ally in Asia—having already 
done our best to extirpate all western in¬ 
fluences and sympathetic powers. A policy 
which commands the British to get out of 
India and the Dutch out of Indonesia, and 
then decides to support the French In Indo¬ 
china-—who desperately need their troops to 
defend France In France; which refuses to 
support Chiang in China, and then decides 
to support him In Formosa; and which totally 
disarms Japan and then decides to defend it, 
Is not a policy. It Is a tale told by an Idiot. 


Nehru‘8 recent bitter words about both Rus¬ 
sia and America were spoken by a true 
Asiatic. 

We cannot win a war involving China 
militarily. If there is any general who can 
tell UB how to accomplish what Asiatic Ja¬ 
pan could not. or how to overcome by any 
sort of superduper weapon the numerical 
superiority of half a billion Asiatics, fighting 
on familiar terrain, highly trained In guer¬ 
rilla tactics and utterly careless of death; or 
how to blockade a land ma.ss with interior 
sources of supply that reach from the Yellow 
Sea to the Elbe in Europe, let that genius 
arise and tell us how. 

We have already lost Asia, chiefly by the 
great Nationalist revolts that the last war 
let loose, aided by our own past policies. 

It is a loss we can acknowledge and sus¬ 
tain. 

For Stnlln has not yet won Asia. He wants 
UR to win it for him, by a wnr with China, 
which will force China Into servitude to 
Russia. 


V/i$consin Conservation Congress — A 
Symbol of Badger Pioneering in Con¬ 
servation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which 1 have pre¬ 
pared on the subject of the Wisconsin 
Con.servation Congress, a nrass-roots 
orrumization embodying the very finest 
idcjils of public participation in regula¬ 
tion of sports and wildlife activities. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the ConorES.'^ iONAL Record, and that 
there be appended to it the Conservation 
Congress Ro,ster for 1950-51. 

T’hcre being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and roster were ordered to be print¬ 
ed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Wiley 

Mr. President. I might preface my re¬ 
marks by referring to the conservation 
pledge: 

“I give my pledge ns an American to de¬ 
fend from waste, to work for wise use and 
good management of my country’s natural 
resources—Its soil and minerals, its foresU, 
waters, and wildlife.” 

This pledge symbolizes the ideal of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Congress. In the 
current Issue of the WlFConsln Conservation 
Bulletin, published at Madl.son, Wls., there 
is a very fine v/ritc-up on the work of this 
splendid organization. The bulletin de¬ 
scribes the Madison 1950 meeting of the 
Conservation Congress, representing all 71 
counties of my State and constituting a 
symbol of the Badger State’s pioneering In 
grass-roots decisions on fl.sh and wlldllfo 
regulation. 

The 1950 congress was described n.«» the 
best In the 15-ycar history of the congress. 
The meeting came up with recommendations 
on fish and game which were based on the 
best Interests of the 3,600,000 people ol Wis¬ 
consin and the natural resources with which 
they have been blessed. 

I point out the Wisconsin Conservation 
Congress because I feel a tremendous sense 
of pride that It is America’s Dairylund— 


wonderful Wisconsin—a fishing paradise, 
which is showing the rest of the Nation 
how citizens can get together, discuss the 
facts on varied subjects like combating of 
stream pollution, opposition to unnecessary 
engineering projects and dams, restoration 
of wildlife habitat, greater cooperation be¬ 
tween Federal, State, and local wildlife au¬ 
thorities, hunting safety programs, stream 
stocking, game licenses, hunting seasons, 
and dozens of Interrelated Issues. 

In the past we in America have been prodi¬ 
gal In dissipating our precious resources. We 
have looked on with Indifference to the 
deepening scarcity of what has been sum¬ 
marized as “fin, fur, and feather.” We have 
watched our forests being chopped down, our 
streams being befouled, our most beautiful 
rrcrentlonal areas being defiled. No wonder 
our Wallonlans have risen in response to this 
challenge. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Congress 
shows how the average nian In the street, the 
merchant, the laboring man, the salesman, 
the doctor, the lawyer, and every other type 
of individual can develop leadership at the 
grassroots to cooperate with a State conser¬ 
vation commission and State conservation 
department. 

The Wisconsin experiment has been 
watched eagerly by all 47 other States in the 
Union. Upon its continuing success will de- 
jiend much of the puccess throughout the rest 
of our country In preserving our resources. 
Make no inlstake. conservation does not 
mean merely having more fish to catch, more 
birds, and deer. It means having a total pro- 
g'-ai lor prepervntion of the tangible ns well 
as the Intangible values of American field and 
stream. 

I salute, therefore, all of the folks in all of 
the 71 counties who have worked so hard to¬ 
ward making the Wisconsin Conservation 
Congress the symbol of American conserva- 
l7ou loaclerbhip. I express moreover my sin¬ 
cere ar^pr^ciation to them for their many 
gracious endorj^emeiits oi my effort b on be¬ 
half of conservation. Their kind letters and 
te eRrams encourage me to carry on in the 
fight. 

CONS^'RVATTON CONGRESS RoSTER, 1050 51 

(RoprcBenlntives who were elected at the 
county meeting lu May. First name i.s that 
*)’ the c.halnnan; next two, regular members; 

.1 two. alternates.) 

Adams: William Bixby, route 1, Friend¬ 
ship; Arliiuui Elllngson, Adunib; Claude E. 
Olson, Strongs Prairie; Raymond Garthwalte, 
route i, Adams, Otto Roberts, Friendship. 

Aehlaiid: Gilbert Paulson, 1405 East Sixth 
Street, A.shlancl; Butiil Q. Kennedy, Mellen; 
Dwight Kenyon, ICOtg East Second Street, 
Ashland: Frank Kontny, Mellen; Harold 
Smith, Mellen. 

Barron: L. C, Sykes, route 1, Cameron; 
Howard Buck, Cameron; AUx J. Sehinicky, 
615 West Eau Claire Street, Rice Lake: Irvin 
Pearson, route 1, Turtle Lake; Neil McDonald, 
Turtle Lake. 

Bayfield: Howard Ihrig, star loutc, Solon 
Springs; W. Q. Nordby, Drummond; H. A. 
IlanBen. Boyfield; Peter Hanson, West Pine 
Street, Washburn; Frank Roman, Cornu¬ 
copia. 

Brown; Lyle KlngstOii, 135 South Oneida 
Street, Green Buy; John Schuster, Deinnark; 
John Torliuis, 016 Lawton Place, DePrre; 
Virgil Muench, 232 St. Matthews Street, 
Green Bay; Dr. T. S. Burdon, 1026 South 
Webster Avenue, Green Bay. 

Bulfalo; Elmer Huhmiin, Cochrane; Ray¬ 
mond Accoln, Alma; Lyle Loomis, Mondovl; 
George Pronchlnskl. rural free delivery, 
Cochrane; LaVern McCabe, rural free de¬ 
livery, Alma. 

Burnett; Dr. George Orlndell, Siren: Glen 
Sherman. Siren; Peter Boogaart, Danbury; 
Levi JoJmson, Siitii; Myron Howland, Dan¬ 
bury. 
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Calumet: William D. Jaeger, Chilton; 
Edwin Hillmann, route 2, Bril lion; Gilbert 
Puetz, route 1, New Holstein; Merle Morti¬ 
mer, Chilton; Norbert Holzschuh, Sherwood. 

Chippewa: Vincent Squire, Cornell; D. B. 
Sullivan, Chippewa Falls; Ivan L. Boldon, 
New Auburn; Phil McCaflery, Stanley; Mar¬ 
tin J. Johnson, route 1, Cornell. 

Clark: Edward L. Murphy, route 2, Heins- 
viUe; Arthur Baures, Fairchild; Merrill C. 
Hare, Greenwood; Francis Suckow, route 3, 
Greenwood; Merton Holt, route 3, Granton, 

Columbia: Ross Bennett, Portage; John 
Owen, route 2. Portage; Ed Swalhelin, route 
3 , Lodi; Don Packard, route 1, Poynette; 
Dewoy Potratz, route 1, Portage. 

Crawford: C. H. Norwood, Gay Mills; John 
Slama, Eastman; Jack Johnson, Prairie du 
Chion; Art Degnon, Wauzoka; Kenneth 
Holly, Prairie du Chlen. 

Dane: John A. Lawton, 119 Monona Ave¬ 
nue, Madison; Jerome Hlllebrand, Cross 
Plains; Robert L. Peck, Marshall; William 
Riedner, route 1, DeForost; Helmuth Schroe- 
der. 19C4 University Avenue, Middleton. 

Dodge; Leo H. Burrow. Horicon: John 
Mueller, route 7. Watertown; Arnold Zlet- 
lovv, Juneau; Anthony Schnaderbeck, 310 
Kekoskee Street, MayvlUe; Otto Janceii, Fox 
Lake. 

Door: John B. Plvonka, 422 Michigan 
Street, Sturgeon Bay; Melvin Kramer. Ellison 
Bay; Marvin Mounler, Porestvllle Railroad, 
Maplewood; Walter Plshcr. Baileys Harbor; 
Rnv Slaby. Fish Creek. 

Dougins: John E. Lynch, Gordon; 8, E. 
West, 1713 Winter Street, Superior: A. J. 
Revler, Solon Springs; Prank Bugel, 2620 
John Avenue, Superior; Herb Dann, 1413 
Twenty-sixth Street, Superior. 

Dunn; Ed Skougo, Route 2, Menomonle; 
John Hammer. Colfax; Ernie Halverson, 308 
Thirteenth Avenue. West. Menomonle: Don 
Sc man. Rout 1, Downing; Vaughn Welch, 
Eau Gallc. 

Eau Claire: Hilbert Kllng. Augusta; Lester 
Lowman, Augusta; George Erickson, 1617 
Bellevue Avenue, Eau Claire; Elgart Bremcl, 
Fall Creek: Prank Michels, Fall Creek. 

Florence: John D. Roberta, Box U, Flor¬ 
ence; Lloyd Cleveland. Route 1, Florence; 
Robert Biller, Fence; Henry KUberg, Jr., Fern; 
Dean Malln, Route 1. Iron Mountain. Mich. 

Fond du Lnc: Ceylon Kohl, Ripon; Leo 
Schoebel, Route 4, Pond du Lac; L. W. Fret, 
Fairwater; Don Sartorl, 325 Sixth Street, Fond 
due Lac; Tod Grahl, Route 1. Eden. 

Forest; Glen Garlork, Argonne; Garth 
Wilcox. Wabeno: John Kluss, Armstrong 
Creek; Reno Flechtner, Laona; Bruce Ison, 
Route 1, Wabeno. 

Grant: Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster; J. B. 
Etaerhnvdy. Glen Haven; Dr. B. L. Bernhardt. 
Cassvllle; Arlie Nickel, Route 1, Potosi; Carl 
Hoffman, Lancaster. 

Green: H. F. Zingg, New Glarus; Myron 
Slalr, Monroe; Ben Maddrell, Browntown; 
Harry Thurman, Albany; Stanley Knight, 
Broadhead. 

Oieen Lake: Joe Jczwlnski, 200 Spring 
Street, Berlin; Adolph Preihelt, Route 1, 
Markesan: Rev. Strohschein, Princeton; Norm 
Drews. Green I.ake; Alfred Kurtzbein, Route 
3, Markesan, 

Iowa: Harry Nohr, Mineral Point; LnVere 
Lewis. Route 3. Dodgevllle; Harold Plttz, 
Dodgevillc: Mac Swlnchort, Avoca; Darwin 
Peterson, Hollandale. 

Iron: Leonard Scheels, Mercer; Alvin Hag- 
lund. Hurley; John Brown. Montreal; Evert 
Seifert. Sr., Sprlngstead Right, Park Falls; 
Roy Vandcrachagen, Iron Belt. 

Jackson: Howard Glanders. Black Elver 
Falls; Harry Palm, Merrlllan; Leonard Dres- 
chcr, Warrens; Wayne Fabian, Melrose; Har- 
lyn Larson, Taylor. 

Jofferson: Marvin Lederer, Jefferson; Oliver 
Hayes. ROO North Main Street, Fort Atkin¬ 
son; Robert W. Schneider, Johnson Creek; 
Edward Sands. Route 1. Fort Atkinson; Mar¬ 
tin Bu.:s, Houle 1, Helenville. 


Juneau: W. M. Alexander Necedah: Marvin 
Pry, New Lisbon; Harold A. tielst, Elroy; 
Donald Robinson, Mauston; Otto Haukom, 
Camp Douglas. 

Kenosha: Phil Sander. 6203 Twenty-second 
Avenue, Kenosha; Casper Wenske. Camp 
Lake; Louis Lutz, route 2, box 160, Antioch; 
Milton LaViolctte, 7907 Twenty-ninth Ave¬ 
nue, Kenosha. 

Kewaunee: Adrian O’Konskl, Kewaunee; 
Arthur Poehls, Algoma; Joe Krueger, route 
1, Luxemburg; Elmer VanDrisse, Luxemburg; 
Art Dcttman, Algoma. 

La Crosse: Alfred Eice, Fourth and Cass 
Streets. La Crosse; Elmer J. New burg, Ban¬ 
gor; Ernest P. Storandt, West Salem; Dr. O. 
C. Olson, Holmen; Leonard Yeske. West Sa¬ 
lem, LaFayetto; Roy Simpson, Argyle; Robert 
Franz, Darlington; Walter Gould, Blanchard- 
villo; Arthur Bertram, Bhullsburg; Bex Gra¬ 
ham, South Wayne. 

Langlade: Royce R. Hlx, 833 Langlade 
Road, Antigo; M. Harvey AUt. Markton; Joe 
O. Haiike, L^ly; Dewey L. Montour, Pickerel; 
Earl Weaver, Elcho. 

Lincoln: Herbert Guenzl, Merrill; Ralph 
Theller, Tomahawk; Clarence Reed, Gleason; 
Henry Mngnuson, Irma; Felix Wiesneske, 
route 1, Merrill. 

Manitowoc: Harry Klemme, Kiel; Anton 
Novy, Manitowoc; Ed Kelp. Two Rivers; Clif¬ 
ford Mullins, route 2, Manitowoc; Oil Berge, 
Valders. 

Marathon: Merrill SlschL, Sr.. 3420 Horse¬ 
shoe Spring Road. Wausau; Richard Hemp, 
Mosineo; Clifford Binning, Unity; Andrew 
Hettliiga, route 2, Moslnee; F. Vlrl Peters, 
Schofield. 

Marinette: Herman Parlow, 2101 Hall 
Street, Marinette; Frank A. Dewlck, 116 Hem¬ 
lock Street. Niagara: Curtis Olson, route 2, 
Crlvltz; Frank Fetterly, route 1, Oconto; 
Miles Kresl, route 1. Crlvltz. 

Marquette: Robert liong, Westfield; 

Charles Kempley, Endeavor; Albert Stelter, 
Montello; Fred Hollander, Oxford; L. Lipert, 
Westfield. 

Milwaukee: Larry C. Whlffen, 200 West 
Wells Street, Milwaukee; John Fraser, Jr., 
757 North Broadway. Milwaukee; Lorln G. 
Vanselow, 2623 North Fortieth Street, Mil¬ 
waukee; Roman H. Paka, 162 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee; Raymond G. Eschenburg, 
1929 W. Marne Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Monroe: Arthur Pedersen. Warrens; Dwight 
Duncan, route 3, Tomah; Morton Wadephul, 
route 4, Tomah; Peter Pavre, 819 Woodard 
Avenue. Tomah; B. O. Johnson, 322 Superior 
Street, Tomah. 

Oconto: Reuben LaFave, 636 Brazeau 
Street, Oconto; Joseph J. Schalz, Townsend; 
Arvld Pederson, Lakewood; Ray Mueller, Gil¬ 
lette; Prank Erler, rural free delivery 1. 
Townsend. 

Oneida: Emery A. Premeau, 827 Margaret 
Street, Rhinelander; Walter Goldsworthy, 
Three Lakes; William C. Johnson, Pelican 
Lake; Robert R. Foster, route 1, box 220, 
Rhinelander; Edward P. Butler, Hazelhurst. 

Outagamie: Fred Rehfeldt, 1716 North 
Harrlman Street, Appleton; Joe Weyers, 
route 2, Kaukaima; Leonard Biichman, Hor- 
tonvllle; Hugo Schvldes, route 1, Hortonville; 
Harold VanUerVeldon, 3430 East Wisconsin, 
Appleton. 

Ozaukee: Otto T. Wilke, Port Washington; 
Delvln Koopmann, Grafton; Ray Bchwengel, 
Saukvillc; Lawrence Peltes, route 1, Sauk- 
villc; Paul Borleske, 205 Columbia Street, 
Cedarburg. 

Pepin: Roland Johnson. Pepin; Helmer 
Erickson, Arkansaw; Fred Blair, Durand; 
James Goss. Durand; Fred Thompson, 
Arkansaw. 

Pierce: E. W, Palmer, Ellsworth; Earl H. 
Poster, River Palls; Tom K. Gfall, Plum City; 
George E. Wentland, Spring Valley; William 
Plrius, Ellsworth. 

Pulk: Fred Lichtenberg, Clear Lake; Harry 
Adams, Amery; Donald Curnow, route 2, 
Luck; Robert Soderberg, Dresser; Ai’t Nelson, 
Luck. 


Portage: Leo Gwldt, 1021 Briggs Street. 
Stevens Point; Arlie Suthelmer, Amherst; 
Andy Dobbe, Rosholt; Francis Wysockl, route 
1, Custer; Lyton Fox, route 4, Stevens Point. 

Price: John Leopold, Phillips; William 
Smart, Park Falls; Ernest A. Heden, Ogema; 
Louis Hladlsh, Phillips; Albert Waszak, Park 
Falls. 

Racine: Otis Hulett, Burlington; Roy 
Kousek. 2205 Blake Avenue. Racine; William 
Pugh, route 2, box 145, Racine; John Olsen, 
103 Howland Avenue, Racine; Bert McNa¬ 
mara. Kansttsvllle. 

Richland: Foster Patch, route 2, Viola; 
Floyd N. DeVault, Cazenovla; Norman 
Egstad, route 3, Richland Center; Fredrick 
Lawrence, 179 South Central Street, Rich¬ 
land Center; Francis Hanko, Cazenovla. 

Rock: Jess Hogans, 772 Elmwood Street. 
Beloit; R. J. Antes, Evansville; M. R. Egbert, 
798 South Main Street, Janesville; Charles E. 
Jones, 730 Eleventh Street. Beloit; Jesse M. 
DeVoe, Or ford ville. 

Rusk: Dr. William B. A. J. Bauer, Lady¬ 
smith; R. D. Jenkins, Bruce; Ivar Bergstrom, 
Glen Flora; Martin Bachar, Conrath; Glen 
Orunseth, Ladysmith. 

St. Croix: Theodore O. Myren, Baldwin; 
Frank Hathaway, Hammond; Gerald R. 
Wallace. Hudson; Walter Schnltzler, Emer¬ 
ald; Elmer Bondrlck, route 1, Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Sauk: Hilbert Kleeber, Reedsburg; Jesse T. 
Walker, Baraboo; Gordon Be ken, Spring 
Green; Peter Blankonholm. Sauk City; Irvin 
Schulte, Rock Springs. 

Sawyer: Henry Brandt. Hayward; Harry 
Lutes, Birch wood; Rudy Prah, Loretta; Mar¬ 
tin Raddatz, Couderay; Art Schmidt, Hoy- 
ward. 

Shawano: Sylvester Poiser, Gresham; Carl 
Radtke. Shawano; John Blasezyk, Krakow; 
Clarence Catencamp, Shawano; Joe Turcek 
Wittenberg. 

Sheboygan: Arthur Nlkisch, 911 Niagara 
Avenue, Sheboygan; Arthur Korff, 142 Mar¬ 
ket Street, Kohler; Emil Klomme, Route 1, 
Sheboygan; Glenn Zlmmermann, 124 South 
Street, Plymouth; Elmer Zelnnemann, 
Route 2, Sheboygan Palls. 

Taylor; William Zagorskl, Route 2, Wlthee; 
Ed Kountz, Star Route, Westboro; William 
Petzer, Stetsonvllle; A1 Zastrow, Medford; 
Raymond Ludwig, Stetsonvllle. 

Trempealeau: Nick Jensen, Arcadia; Wal¬ 
ler Carter, Osseo; Melvin Skogstad, Eleva; 
Lloyd Anderson, Trempealeau; Charles N. 
Kellholts, Whitehall. 

Vernon; Robert Koenig, Chaseburg; Henry 
A. Nerlson, West by; Harry E. Lounsbury, 
LaParge; Fred G. Cook, Hillsboro; Byron 
Deaver, Viola. 

Vilas: Pat Wllsle, Boulder Junction; Larry 
Bent, Land O’Lakcs; John Brlgowskl, Manl- 
towish; Charles Welsse, Eagle River; Gilbert 
Sanborn, Eagle River. 

Walworth: Waller Beaecker, 207 South 
Third Street, Delavan: L. J. Kloppstelu, 
Genoa City; Kenneth Hackett, Whitewater: 
Roy Kurtz, Box 81, Bast Troy; W. J. Hugg, 
616 North Wisconsin, Elkhorn, 

Washburn: R. D. Stouffer, Shell Lake; 
Tom Dewitt, Spooner; Louis Prosll, Birch- 
wood; Harvey Gillette, Spooner; Robert 
Bailey, Sarona. 

Washington: G. E. Otten, 234 North Main 
Street, West Bend*,. Clem Mayer, Jackson; 
John Daehn, Route 1, Hartland; Roland 
Miller, Sllnger: Sylvester Koenig, Richfield. 

Waukesha: T. H. Bloom, 422 East College 
Avenue, Waukesha; Truman Stone, 116 
Maple Terrace, Oconomowoc; T. B. McNulty, 
Delafleld; Matt Grlnwald, Route 1, Hartford; 
Louis Rosu, Pewnukee. 

Waupaca: Ralph Hanson, New London; 
William Mathwlg, Manawa; Prank Smith, 
Fremont; George Spiegel, Cllntonvllle; Ar¬ 
thur Ritchie, Weyauwega. 

Waushara: Arthur Johnson, Wautoma; 
William Boose, Poyslppl; Charles A. Patter¬ 
son, Hancock; Norman Jorgensen, Route 1, 
Berlin; Ky Thompson. Hancock. 
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Winnebago: WUlU DeVall, Wlnneconne; 
Carl Schueler* Larsen; E. O. Stelnhilber. 2 
Josslyn Avenue, Oshkosh; John Holgcl, 307 
South Lake Street. Neenah; Gordon Hanson, 
Larsen. 

Wood: John G. Pinion, Marshfield; Albln 
Krzykowskl. 2951 Eighth Street South, Wis¬ 
consin Rapids; Emli Mueller, Arpln; Lester 
Staege, Nekoosa; Albert Vleher. Vesper. 


A Good Medical Prescription by 
Dr. Fair Deal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Louisville 
Times of August 7 states the case for 
Federal aid to medical education well 
and concisely; it stresses the importance 
of this crucial legislation to national 
defense as well as to the survival of 
many of the Nation’s medical schools: 

A Good Medical Prescription by 
D ll. Pair Deal 

In the present crisis, which is not likely 
to be over soon, the Times believes that Con¬ 
gress ought to submit to highly critical 
scrutiny any social legislation Involving 
large expenditures. The country's situation 
Is not exactly what it was In the years 
1941“4.5, when President Roosevelt said Dr. 
Now Deal had been rcplticcd by Dr. Wln-the- 
War. Nevertheless, a time has certainly come 
when It behooves Dr. Fair Deal to go Into at 
least partial retirement. Dr. Fair Deal has, 
however, written at least one prescription 
which still ought to be filled. He wrote It 
before the crisis, but the crisis has only 
Increased Its importance. 

It Is In the form of the ndmlnlstratlon- 
backed Blemiller bill to extend a 6-yenr 
emergency Federal-aid program to medical, 
dental, nursing, and related schools. Inter¬ 
national events are obviou.sIy not going to 
relieve this country’s shortage of doctors, 
dentists, and nurses. Instead, the Korean 
crisis already has sent the Armed Forces in 
quest of these people and has emphasized 
again the fact that there are too few of them. 

Protcsslonal education—especially medi¬ 
cal education—is a long process. The Ble- 
mlller bill plainly could not Increase the 
supply of doctors, dentists, and nurses at 
once. But It is a prudent measure of pre¬ 
paredness, civil and military, whether the 
future holds war, or an Indefinite prolonga¬ 
tion of what we have now, or peace. 

We find Impressive support for filling Dr. 
Pair Deal’s prescription In a statement made 
late in July by Dr. George W. Bakeman of 
the Medical College of Virginia: “Up to this 
time the administration of the Medical Col¬ 
lege of Virginia has hesitated to take any 
strong stand in regard to the question of 
Federal support for medical education, as we 
have hoped that under peacetime conditions 
the somewhat slower but more normal cur¬ 
rent development of institutional facilities 
would take care of the Increased demand for 
medical personnel. We have felt keenly the 
need of additional funds in this medical 
center, but we have at the same time so 
strongly disapproved of Increasing Federal 
expenditures that we have been reluctant 
to give voice to our own needs. 

“Now, however, the national emergency Is 
going to require so many more doctors in 
the Armed Forces that there seems no pos¬ 


sibility of oui existing schools meeting the 
requirements of the country over the 
next 10 years without materially increased 
funds. I doubt ver> seriously that we can 
obtain sufficient support from local sources.’" 

Thus Dr. Bakeman now supports Federal 
aid. So for some time has Dr. Murray Kins¬ 
man, head of the University of LouisvlUo 
medical school. The subject Is of vital im- 
porlaiico to the Louisville school, Kentucky’s 
only one, and to the State as a whole, where 
doctors, dentists, and nurses are In ex¬ 
tremely short supply. According to Lorenzo 
Martin, the Times’ Washington correspond¬ 
ent. the Blemiller bill ^will be considered 
probably this week In tiie House Interstate 
and P'orelgn Commerce Committee. We hope 
that Kentucky’s member of that committee, 
Representative Tom Underwood of Lexing¬ 
ton, will support It. 


Old-Age Security 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of providing economic security 
to the retired worker is today a matter 
of top priority. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
relating to the old-age security prob¬ 
lem which appeared in the August 15 
edition of the Washington Evening Star: 

The Problem of the Aging 

The National Conference on Aging—which 
comes to a close here today—has been over¬ 
shadowed by nows about war and rumors 
of war. But the problem it has been deal¬ 
ing with Is noverthelesB one of paramount 
importance to the future well-being of 
America, politically, economically, and so¬ 
cially. 

In 1900 1 out of every 26 Americans was 
aged 65 years or over—a total, all told, of 
3,080,000. Today, a half century later, the 
total in this oldster bracket, out of a na¬ 
tional population of 150,000,000, is 11,514,- 
000, or one out of every 13. The figure, 
moreover. Is growing at such a rate that 
It is expected to reach 20,000,000 within the 
next three decades. 

Proportionately speaking, owing to Im¬ 
proved medicine and surgery and to the 
striking gain In average life expectancy since 
1900, what this means is that the number 
of Americans 65 years or over Is growing 
faster than the number of the young. In 
Itself, that fact would not necessarily con¬ 
stitute a serious problem, but the unfortu¬ 
nate reality is that most of our aging people 
are finding It more and more difficult to sup¬ 
port themselves and lead happy and con¬ 
structive lives after their retirement from 
gainful full-time employment—a retirement 
that Is compulsory In many of our Industrial 
enterprises. 

Thus, of the 11,614,000 Americans now In 
the e6-and-up age group, approximately a 
third—3,600.000—^have no cash Income 
whatever. Another third have an income of 
less than $500 a year. Of the total, accord¬ 
ing to the Census Bureau, only between 10 
to 20 percent have attained financial inde¬ 
pendence. In other words, most of our aging 
citizens are dependent on Government aid, 
private charity and/or the help of their 
younger relatives, who In largo numbers are 
reluctant to bear the burden. In short, the 
situation is one In which the average oldster 


is having a tough and lonely time trying to 
keep body and soul together. 

Under our program of social security, old- 
age benefits this year will amount to $2,735,- 
000 .000. or close to five times the total in 
1939. A decade from now, when 14,700,000 
Amcrlcnn.'? are expected to be over 66, this 
nld, if It Is kept within its preeent individual 
limitations, will involve an outlay of $6,767.- 
000,000 annually, and if It goes U}) to $100 
a month, it will cost more than $17,000,000,- 
000. These staggering figures servo as a 
measure of the problem of the aging—a prob¬ 
lem whose solution, In economic terms, Is 
likely to require a system of part-time em¬ 
ployment and broader private pension plans. 

Further, wholly Apart from its economic 
aspects—Including the oldsters* Importance 
as a great consumer market whose purchas¬ 
ing power has a key bearing on our over-all 
prosperity—this highly complex problem has 
significant political and social implications. 
As far as politics go, such a big segment of 
our population. If shabbily dealt with, would 
be meat for the demagogs. And socially, 
of course, as a simple human matter. It Is in 
the Nation’s interest that Us aging citizens 
should be able to live out their sunset years 
In reasonable contentment. 

Needless to say, this is not a problem that 
can be solved overnight by a magic formula. 
But a sound, step-by-step solution to it cun 
be worked out by just such conferences na the 
one now drawing to a close. At any rate, 
though put in the shade by more critical 
and more urgent world events. It is serious 
enough to require sober thinking and plan¬ 
ning—not least of all because our average 
life expectancy is steadily Increasing and 
may, according to some scientists, be in ex¬ 
cess of 100 years In the predictable future. 


After Korea?—China?—Formosa? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Korean war came as a great surprise to 
the American public and the Congress. 

Early in June 1950 President Truman 
had said that peace was nearer than 
at any time since 1945. 

The first that Congress knew of the 
proposed action was the reading of the 
press release announcing the Presi¬ 
dent’s decision. No message to the 
Congress. In fact no message came for 
over 3 weeks Even now, as then, 
the President has never admitted that 
we are at war, or that any national 
emergency exists. But, the casualty 
lists come in daily. 

The Korean conflict was called a police 
action against bandit gangs armed with 
heavy tanks to support the plea of the 
United Nations which we invited. No 
such reason was given for sending the 
Seventh Fleet to protect Formosa. That 
was Truman’s own decision. 

In the early days some military men 
referred to the Korean affair, somewhat 
callously, as a “game.” Losses of life, 
they said, must be expected. “That’s 
part of the game.” It is not a game in my 
book, and I am sure the hard faces of 
life, and death, have not convinced them 
that it is not. 
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The question everyone is asking now. 
In spite of the President’s reassuring 
words, is: How did we get this way? 

It’s a long story, but I will try to tell 
it as briefly as possible: 

Since China is such a vital part of the 
Far East, let’s go back as far as the Cairo 
conference late in 1943. With Russia not 
In the war against Japan, Stalin was 
absent. Present were Churchill. Roose¬ 
velt, and Chiang Kai-shek, then known 
and heralded as the “Great Christian 
General” and the “Washington of the 
Orient.” China had been weakened by 
many years of war with Japan, and had 
come to the point of “throwing in the 
sponge.” We needed China’s help 
against the Japs. President Roosevelt, 
with Churchill’s OK. promised Chiang 
that if he w^ould keep on fighting, Man¬ 
churia. control of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and other Japanese-captured 
provinces would be restored to the Chi¬ 
nese Republic. Chiang fought on. 

Then came Yalta, in February of 1945, 
just before Roosevelt’s death, where Al¬ 
ger Hiss was FDR’s adviser. You can’t 
say right-hand man. Hiss was too far 
left to be right of anything. Chiang 
was not present, since China was not in 
the war against Germany. Churchill 
end Roosevelt there promised Stalin that 
if he would get into the war against 
Japan—which he did a very few days 
before the surrender—Rus.sia would be 
given, among other concessions, Man¬ 
churia, South Sakhalin, and the Kuriles. 
Russia has them now. Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles are much more dangerous dag¬ 
gers pointing at Japan than South 
Korea. 

Somewhere, some time—it’s quite a 
mystery—it was agreed that Rus.sia 
should enter North Korea to accept the 
surrender of the Japanese north of the 
38th parallel. Although she helped not 
a whit to beat Japan, Rus.sia was in 
North Korea weeks ahead of our entry 
into South Korea, where we were to take 
the surrender of the Japanese—all this 
was confirmed by Truman at Potsdam— 
the Russians stayed in North Korea, 
built up a nation of stooges and an 
army, equipped it well, and defied the 
United Nations when it tried to hold a 
Korea-wide election. Then, on June 25, 
1950, came the attack. More of this 
later. 

Back to China: 

For some unfathomable reason—love 
of Russia, sheer stupidity, or the influ¬ 
ence of men like Hiss, all unforgiveable— 
China, once Japan was conquered, was 
blacklisted. With Japan out of the way. 
Russia could then get going in that land 
of teeming millions, especially after we 
turned over the fabulous resources of 
Manchuria. Russia lost no time. Com¬ 
munist China moved fast. We pulled our 
troops out of China, gave up bases at 
Shanghai and Tsingtao, left millions of 
dollars of supplies behind us. and 
brought the Marines back to the United 
States. Chiang was driven back to 
Formosa. 

How did that happen? Uncle Sam, 
upon advice of our State Department— 
Hiss, Acheson, Lattimore, et al.—said 
the China situation was just a revolt 
of Chinese agrarians—farmers—against, 


according to State Department propa¬ 
ganda, the corrupt, wicked, vile Chiang— 
the same man who for so long fought 
Japan for China. 

Since they had started playing “foot¬ 
sie” with the Commies, our State De¬ 
partment decreed that Chiang must take 
the Communists into his arms. General 
Marshall was sent to China to force 
Chiang to accept Communists into his 
government. Chiang knew that would 
I the end of the Chinese Nationalist 
Republic. He refused. Marshall was 
angry. Upon his return he became Sec¬ 
retary of State. All military aid to 
China was stopped. It is still stopped. 
Tliough we had furnished them guns, 
planes, combat vehicles, and weapons, 
the United States denied them ammuni¬ 
tion. fuel, and repairs. The rest is his¬ 
tory. Without our military aid China, 
with rich resources and G^O.OOO OOO peo¬ 
ple to be enslaved to work for Russia, 
fell to the Communi.sts. 

China is the heart and .soul, the key, 
to all the Far East. Without Commu¬ 
nists in Manchuria and China there 
would have been no Communist North 
Korean Army. With no Communist 
North Korean Army, American boys 
would not today be fighting and dying in 
Korea, the lousiest place in the world 
to fight—to die. where our military and 
economic strength can be sapped—and 
for \yhat? Certainly nothing of any real 
permanent value. 

Let us look at some other angles re¬ 
garding Korea, Remember, I was there 
2^2 years ago. 

I felt then that they did not like us; 
they wanted us out; they resented our 
trying to change their way of Mving. 
They stole us blind. Our military lead¬ 
ers then informed us South Korea had 
no military or strategic value. North 
Korea, with its power and industry, is 
the rich part. South Korea was and is 
impoverished. Now it is battle-scarred, 
blasted, desolate, ruined. We were told 
that if Russia wanted to, and would use 
the force she could muster, we could not 
hold it; that with no roads or railroads 
as we know them, with a 28-foot tide 
affecting the two harbors worthy of the 
name, we would face a most difficult 
problem of supply and recnforcements. 

We eventually withdrew our troops 
and left in Korea over $125,000,000 
worth of military supplies, such as jeeps, 
trucks, light arms, ammunition, cloth¬ 
ing, and food. 

From that time on Korea was no longer 
under MacArthur’s Par East command. 
'The State Department and the United 
Nations took over, and South Korea was 
denied tanks, planes, and any heavy mili¬ 
tary equipment. Such was the situation 
on June 25,1950. 

Undoubtedly MacArthur was surprised, 
I am sure he had little notice that he 
would be called upon to send an expedi¬ 
tionary force into South Korea. With 
what he had, with his men trained and 
equipped only for occupation—^internal 
police—duty, not combat, he and the 
American troops serving under him have 
made a remarkable record. It takes 
weeks to assemble and prepare the men, 
munitions, material and supplies, for 
even a small military operation. 


Since Formosa is also a key operation, 
let us look at it for a moment: 

In December 1949 our military leaders 
recommended that a military mission 
be sent to Formosa to see what the needs 
were. The next day a secret message 
was sent by the State Department to its 
representatives saying military aid to 
Formosa would be useless—its loss was 
a foregone conclusion. 

In January former President Hoover 
and others urged defense of Formosa, 
with our Navy if necessary. On January 
5, 1950, President Truman said: 

The United States Government will not 
pursue a course which will lead to involve¬ 
ment in the civil conflict in Chinn. .Similar¬ 
ly, the United States Government will not 
provide military aid or advice to Chinese 
forces on Formosa.’' 

That was followed by a statement by 
Senator Connally, of Texas, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations: 

No, Mr. President, I shall not favor sending 
a single American boy with n gun In his hand 
to Formosa to settle a civil war six or seven 
thousand miles away from home, in order to 
appease the political nmbltlons and the ora¬ 
torical frothings of Senators * * *. Mr. 

President. It is my belief that if we did what 
certain Senators propose, if wo should go 
into Formosa and oerupy it, wo would have a 
liability on our hands Instead of an asset. 

Note; Korea was then not in the pic¬ 
ture. 

On January 12, in a news release, Mr. 
Truman still maintained we would give 
no aid to l^’ormosa. On that same day 
Mr. Acheson in effect told Russia we 
would not defend Korea or Formo.sa 
when he declared our defensive line runs 
along the Aleutians, to Japan, to the 
Ryukyus, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 

In March General Chcnnault pre¬ 
dicted an early attack on Formosa. In 
May the American consul advised all 
Americans to leave the island. 

All this time, however, our military 
leaders felt Formosa was strategically 
valuable—especially important that we 
should keep it out of enemy hands. Ap¬ 
parently the State Department’s view 
that we should shun it then governed 
the President’s decision, for, on June 23, 
1950, Acheson said our policy of non¬ 
intervention in Formosa had not been 
changed. 

P’inally, on June 27. 1950, President 
Truman suddenly changed his mind and 
ordered the Seventh Fleet to defend For¬ 
mosa. while ordering air and naval oper¬ 
ations in support of South Korea. Con¬ 
fusing? Certainly. 

There has been a lot of loo.se talk 
about Korean aid. Let us look at that: 

Many of us who had been in Korea, 
who had seen how little re.sults had been 
obtained from the hundreds of millions 
we had spent on economic aid while the 
Army was there, felt that it would be 
money wasted in more ways than one. 
Knowing, too, as we did, that South 
Korea could and possibly would be in¬ 
vaded at Russia’s will and pleasure, we 
could see no good reason for fattening 
the Korean pig—for the Communist 
thief to steal. Neither could we see why 
the United States should carry the whole 
load. We also realized that what we 
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spent came out of the pockets of Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers who could ill afford to 
pour more dollars into a losing proposi¬ 
tion. 

There had been repeated reports of 
possible invasion. Border raids at the 
thirty-eighth parallel were daily occur¬ 
ences. Head these words from the Com¬ 
mittee Repoi-t on Economic Aid to Korea, 
July 26. 1949: 

There are factors which Indicate that such 
a program Is foredoomed to failure. Korea 
Is hopelessly out-flanked by the adjacent 
land mass of China, and the peninsula has 
no connecting (land) link with any friendly 
continental power, • * • The flanks and 

the frontiers of South Korea are open to 
attack at any time by the mllitantly hostile 
forces of Communist aggression. • • • 

Every authority who has testified before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with respect 
to the Korean situation has acknowledged 
that there could be no effective defense 
against an armed aggression originating In 
the northern half of the country. 

If this Is the case (that Soviet troops at¬ 
tached to the North Korean puppet govern¬ 
ment armies are In positions of command as 
well as acting as advisers) and there Is no 
reason to doubt the report of the South Ko¬ 
rean Government, the Soviet has actually en¬ 
tered the conflict along the frontier. This 
development may well presage the launching 
of a full-scale military drive across the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Unless this Nation Is 
prepared to meet force with comparable force, 
economic assistance cannot of Itself Insure 
the safety or the Integrity of South Korea. 
To the contrary, there Is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the lending of economic assist¬ 
ance at this time will only enhance the prize 
to be taken by force of arms and internal In¬ 
trigue. 

Our forces, with the exception of an ad¬ 
visory mission, have been withdrawn from 
South Korea at the very Instant when logic 
and common sense both demanded no re¬ 
treat from the realities of the situation. 
With our forces on the scene of action, there 
might have been advanced substantial argu¬ 
ments In favor of economic assistance, but 
without the presence of an adequate force 
to protect delivery of, and guarantee practi¬ 
cal utilization of, the great volume of mate¬ 
rial and supplies, It appears folly of the high¬ 
est order to embark upon the program. 

Admittedly this country has no policy 
with respect to the Orient. * • • What 

Korea requires, what China requires, what 
the United States requires is a statement of 
policy with respect to our future conduct In 
the Pacific and on the land mass of conti¬ 
nental Asia. * * * Our position Is un¬ 

tenable and Indefensible. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
democrat leaders in Congress and the 
admini.stration failed to bring this bill 
for economic aid for Korea up for a vote 
until January 1950, 6 months after the 
committee had reported it. Apparently 
they did not think It very important 
then. 

In other words, many of us who op¬ 
posed it believed that, if any aid was to 
go to Korea, it should be military aid to 
make them secure against attack and the 
loss of whatever our help would later 
build up. In October 1949, $10,000,000 of 
military aid was granted for Korea, but 
actually only $200 worth of this aid ever 
got to Korea. That was some signal wire. 
None of the economic aid finally voted in 
February 1950 ever got there. 

The State Department was In control 
all this time. It must have the answer. 


Maybe that answer is to be found in the 
words of Owen Lattimore. who now says 
we should admit Hed China to the United 
Nations, published on July 17, 1949, in a 
liberal if not a radical paper—the Sun¬ 
day Compass: 

The thing to do was let Korea fall but not 
let it look as though we pushed it. 

So. there it is, with South Korea 
washed out by the State Department, 
the Army withdrawn, and South Korea 
considered as of no military value, there 
was no reason to feel there was Any wis¬ 
dom in spending more money there. 
There was no reason for the military to 
ever believe they would be called upon 
to defend, let alone to hurriedly send an 
under-armed, under-manned expedi¬ 
tionary force into South Korea. 

We are there. 

So. the question Is: Where do we go 
now? 

Back, eventually, to the thirty-eighth 
parallel? That is the minimum. I sup¬ 
pose. That in itself will cost heavily, 
and would leave us just where this war 
started, with a divided Korea, a strong 
armed force in North Korea—^plus a war- 
torn South Korea—which I assume we 
will be asked to rebuild—and the neces¬ 
sity for maintaining a strong defense 
force for a long time at a huge cost. 

Go north of the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel? How far? Undertake a major war 
to drive Communist forces back to the 
Manchurian border? Manchurian and 
Chinese Red forces are there too—close 
to their supplies. Should we go up that 
far and be in a position to be squeezed 
between Chinese and Manchurian 
forces? 

I have written the State Department 
and the Department of Defense trying 
to find out what, if any, plans they have. 
They have none. The Truman adminis¬ 
tration is still drifting from hour to hour, 
from day to day. We need—we must 
have—a plan, a program, a goal, and 
men capable of carrying it out and bring¬ 
ing us victory. Personally I do not trust 
those who got us into this mess to get 
us out of it. Acheson either cannot or 
will not. It is time for a change. 

Since hundreds of thousands of Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist guerrilla troops are still 
fighting the Communists in China, per¬ 
haps an answer is yet to be found in 
China, by paying, or subsidizing if you 
prefer, the Chinese province generals to 
fight on Chiang’s side—our side—against 
the Chinese Communists. We would 
probably have to pay the Chinese soldiers 
under these generals, possibly $1, Ameri¬ 
can, a month. There is no Chinese Army 
as we know an army. It is composed of 
separate little armies each under its own 
leader. We may have to see that the 
rice gets into the mess gear of these sol¬ 
diers. We will have to see that they are 
clothed and warm. And. finally, we will 
have to supply them weapons and am¬ 
munition. That done, I am sure, from 
what I learned when I was in China, 
millions of Chinese would fight for the 
Chinese Republic years on end. That 
would make Russia pull her forces out 
of North Korea. It would keep them out 
of French Indochina, Burma, and 
Siam, for they would have their hands 
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full in the depths of China. Chiang does 
not ask for American lives and blood, 
he wants military supplies. 

Frankly, we have a bear by the tail. 
If we let go it may turn on us and de¬ 
stroy us. If we hold on we will get 
dragged, bruised, and possibly killed. 

Whether this is the prelude to world 
war ni or not, no one knows. Whether 
it can be localized in Korea, nobody can 
foretell. 

The outlook is dark. The answer is 
not here. There is one refuge: Our faith 
in God and the prayer that in His infi¬ 
nite wisdom He, as He alone can, will 
give us the answer and the wisdom and 
strength to carry on. 


Questions and Answers on 0!d-Age and 

Survivors Insurance—Questions and 

Answers on State-Federal Public As¬ 
sistance and Welfare Services 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I know that my colleagues will wel¬ 
come any assistance that may be fur¬ 
nished to them in these burdensome 
days, in answering inquiries relating to 
social-security legislation. There has 
been prepared at my request a scries of 
questions and answers explaining the 
social-security law as it now exists and 
the changes under H. R. 6000 when it 
shall have become law. I hope this will 
prove useful to my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend, I am Inserting 
In the Appendix of the Record the ques¬ 
tions and answers to which reference has 
been made: 

Questions and Answers on Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance 

1. What Is the purpose of the olfl-age and 
survivors Insurance program undea the Bo- 
cial Security Act? 

(a) Present law: It is to Insure workers In 
covered employment against wage loss of old 
age and to provide survivor Insurance lor 
these workers In tile event of their death. 
Supplementary benefits are provided to the 
aged wife and dependent children under age 
18 of such retired workers and survivors bene¬ 
fits are provided for widows, children, and 
sometimes aged dependent parents of de- 

(b) H. R. 6000: In addition to the above 
protection furnished to workers by the pres¬ 
ent act, monthly benefits are provided for 
dependent aged husbands and widowers of 
Insured women workers and also on a more 
libera^ basis to surviving children ol deceased 
women workers. 

2. To what are the monthly benefits In 
each case directly related? 

The monthly benefits In each case are 
directly related to the wages earned by the 
worker in employments covered by the 
program. 

8 . In general who does old-age and sur¬ 
vivors Insurance cover? 

(a) Present law: In general, covers work¬ 
ers In Industry and commerce and excludes 
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tho following: The self-employed household 
workers (domestics), employment in agricul¬ 
ture. nonprofit organizations, Government 
employees, and railroad employees. 

(h) H. R. 6000: In addition coverage (be¬ 
ginning in 1951) Is provided for the following 
new groups: The self-employed, except farm¬ 
ers, and certain professional workers (such as 
doctors and other medical men, lawyers, engi¬ 
neers, accountants,* etc.), nonprofit organ¬ 
izations on an elective basis, regularly em¬ 
ployed domestic workers, agricultural proc¬ 
essing workers off tho farm, and regularly 
employed farm workers. Federal, State, and 
local employees not covered by a retirement 
system (such State and local government 
employees on an elective basis), Americans 
employed by an American employer outside 
the United States, and employment In Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

4. Are teachers, policemen, firemen and 
ether State and local government employees 
already covered under their own retirement 
systems brought into social security by 
h R. 6000? 

No. State and local government employees 
already covered by their own retirement k>s- 
tems are specifically excluded from coverage 
under H, R. 6000. 

5. The amount of the taxable wages paid 
tn the worker Is reported to whom? 

The amount of the taxable wages paid to 
the worker is reported to the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue every 3 months by the em¬ 
ployer, who pays at the same time his and 
his employees' contributions, or premiums, 
as required under the Federal Insurance Con¬ 
tributions Act. 

6 . What portion of the wages of a covered 
employee is taxed? 

(a) Present law: All wages up to $3,000 a 
year paid a covered worker by each of his 
employers subject to that act are taxable. 

(b) H. R. 6000: All wages up to $3,600 a 
year paid a covered worker by each of his 
employers subject to that act are taxable. 

7. What is the contribution rate on these 
wages? 

(a) Present law: The contribution rate on 
those wages is 1 percent each for employer 
and employee for all years up through 1949. 
In 1950, the rate is scheduled to rise to IV 2 
percent each, and In 1952 and therculler to 2 
percent. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The contribution rate for 
employer and employee is scheduled to be as 
follows: iy 2 percent each lor 1950-53, 2 per¬ 
cent each lor 1964-69, 2Vvs percent each lor 
1960-64, 3 percent each for 1966-G9, 3 ’4 per¬ 
cent each for 1070 and thercalter. 

The se^f-ernployed persons who are covered 
contribute IV 2 times the employee tax rate, 
or, In other words, three-fourths of tho com¬ 
bined employer-employee rate, namely: 2^4 
percent In 1951-53, 3 percent In 1954 59, 3^4 
percent la 1960--G4, 4 ’ 2 »pPi*ccnt In 1965-69, 
4% percent in 1970 and thereafter, 

8 . What special provisions as to taxes ap¬ 
ply for employment by nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions and State and local governments? 

(a) Present law: These groups are not 
covered under present system. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The nonprofit organiza¬ 
tion is not required to pay tax as an em¬ 
ployer; however, tho organization may waive 
the tax and elect coverage and then for such 
coverage to be effective at least two-thirds of 
the employees must concur in coverage. All 
employees concurring In coverage and all new 
employees are then covered. Employees of 
State and local governments are covered only 
If they are not under an existing retirement 
system and If their employer elects such 
coverage. 

9. Who keeps the wage records? 

The employer wage reports are forwarded 
by the Bureau of Internul Revenue to the 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
of the Social Security Administration which 
keeps a coiitlniious record of each worker’s 
wage credits under his individual social-se¬ 
curity account number, 

10. What do these wage credits determine? 

They determine the worker's Insured status 

and the amount of benefits for which he and 
his dependents may qualify. 

11. What amount of the worker’s wages is 
taxed? 

(a) Present law: Not more than $3,000 a 
year; if any tax is collected on more than 
this amount, tho excess is refunded. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Not more than $3,600 a 
year; If Uny tax is collected on more than 
this amount, the excess is refunded. 

12. What is the maximum wage credits al¬ 
lowed a worker for any calendar year? 

(a) Present law: Cannot exceed a maxi¬ 
mum of $3,000. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Cannot exceed a maximum 
of $3,600. 

13. Upon what is the amount payable to 
persons entitled to monthly benefits based? 

The monthly benefits are based on the 
worker’s average monthly wage. 

14. How Is the average monthly wage de¬ 
termined? 

(a) Present law: It Is determined by divid¬ 
ing his total wage credits by the number of 
months he could have worked under the sys¬ 
tem—that is tho number ol months between 
1936 or beginning with attainment of ago 
22, if later, and the first month of the quar¬ 
ter in which he becomes entitled to benefits 
or dies. 

(b) H. R. 6000: In general, it Is deter¬ 
mined in the same manner as under exist¬ 
ing law except that a “new start” average 
beKiiinlng after 1960 may be used for those 
having 6 quarters of coverage after 1950. 

15. How is tho worker’s retirement (or 
primary) benefit computed? 

(u) Present law: It is 40 percent of the 
first $.50 of his average monthly wage plus 
10 percent of the next $200, with the re¬ 
sulting amount then being Increased by 1 
percent for each year of coverage (a year in 
which the worker received $200 or more in 
covered employment). 

(b) H, R. 6000: For tho.se with a “new 
start” average wage (see previous question), 
it Is 60 percent of the first $100 of his aver¬ 
age monthly wage plus 16 percent of the next 
$200. For all other individuals (including 
present beneficiaries, the benefit is computed 
under present law (but with no 1 percent 
increase for years after 1960), and is then 
increased by means of a special conversion 
table (described in question No. 18). Fur¬ 
ther those who do have a “new stait” aver¬ 
age wage may use the conversion table If 
it produces a larger benefit than this new 
formula. 

16. Give an example showing how the pri¬ 
mary benefit is computed under the present 
law. 

Assume that the worker’s average monthly 
wage IS $150 and that be has 20 years of 
coverage. Then hls monthly benefit Is 40 
percent of $60 (or $20) plus 10 percent of 
$100 (or $10) plus 20 percent of tho pre¬ 
ceding two Items (or 20 percent of $30 which 
equals $6) giving a grand total of $36. 

17. Give an example showing how the pri¬ 
mary benefit is computed under H. R. 6000: 

Assume that the worker’s average monthly 
wage Is $200, His benefit Is then 60 percent 
of $100 (or $60) plus 15 percent of $100 (or 
$15) giving a total of $65. 

18. What Is done about the amount of the 
benefits for those now on the rolls? 

A special conversion table Is provided 
which adjusts these benefits upward, effec¬ 
tive after September 1960, by as much as 
100 percent for those with the lowest bene¬ 


fits to 50 percent for those with the highest 
benefits (with the average benefit Increas¬ 
ing by 771/2 percent). This is done. In part, 
to recognize the increase in the cost of liv¬ 
ing and in part to recognize the more lib¬ 
eral benefit formula for those who will retire 
In the near future, including those who wlU 
retire in the immediate future. 

19. To what are the benefits payable to 
worker’s dependents and survivors related? 

The benefits payable to a worker’s de¬ 
pendents and survivors are related to tho 
amount that his wage record would yield 
as his own primary benefit at the time the 
computation is made. 

20. At what age can a fully insured worker 
become entitled to a primary old-age benefit? 

(a) Present law: He must be at least 65 
years old. 

(b) H. R. 6000: He must be at least 65 
years old. 

21. If the worker Is fully Insured and has 
become entitled to a primary benefit, what 
supplementary benefits are payable to his 
dependents? 

(a) Present law: Supplementary boneflts 
equal to half the primary benefits are pay¬ 
able to his wife If she is at least 65 years 
old, and to each unmarried dependent child 
under age 18. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Supplementary benefits 
equal to half the primary benefit are pay¬ 
able to hls wife if she is at least 65 years old, 
or if there is an unmarried dependent child 
under 18 present, and to each such child. 
In addition, under certain circumstances, 
such benefits are payable to tho dependent 
husband If he is at least 65 years old. 

22. What is the amount of a widow’s bene¬ 
fit, and when is It payable? 

(a) Present law: The widow’s benefit is 
three-fourths of the Insured worker’s pri¬ 
mary benefit computed from hls wage record 
at the time of hls death, and it is payable 
after the widow reaches age 65. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The widow’s benefit is 
three-lourths of the insured worker’s pri¬ 
mary benefit computed from hls wage record 
at the time oi his death, and it is payable 
alter tho widow reaches age 65. In addi¬ 
tion, under certain circumstances, such a 
benefit is payable to a dependent widower 
after he reaches age 65. 

23. What taeneflts arc payable to a deceased 
woiker’s widow when children are present? 

(a) Present law: The widow’s benefit is 
three-fourths and each child’s benefit is one- 
half of tho monthly amount of the Insured 
worker’s primary benefit computed from hls 
wage record at the time of his death. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The widow’s benefit is 
three-fourths and each child's benefit is one- 
halt the monthly amount of the insured 
worker’s primary benefit computed from his 
wage record at the time of his death. An 
additional one-fourth of the primary benefit 
is payable to the family. 

24. What is tho amount of a parent's bene¬ 
fit, and under what conditions is it payable? 

(a) Present law: The parent’s benefit Is 
one-half the monthly amount of the Insured 
worker's primary benefit computed from hls 
wage record ut the time of hls death. It 
is payable after the parent reaches age 05 
and only if the deceased worker lelt no 
widow or children under 18 and if the parent 
was chiefiy dependent on the deceased 
worker. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The parent’s benefit Is 
three-fourths the monthly amount of the 
Insured worker's primary benefit computed 
from hls wage record at the time of hls 
death. It is payable after the parent reaches 
age 65 and only if the deceased worker left 
no widow, dependent widower, or children 
under 18 and If the parent was chiefly de¬ 
pendent on the deceased worker. 
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26. What are the minimum and maximum 
amounts of monthly benefits payable to a 
retired worker without considering any sup¬ 
plementary amount for his dependents? 

(a) Present law: The minimum is $10 a 
month and the maximum as of 1950 Is $45.60 
a month. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The minimum Is $25 a 
month unless the average monthly wat^e Is 
lees than $35 (then the minimum Is graded 
down to $20 for average monthly wages of 
».'<30 or less) and the maximum for the next 
year and a half Is $68.60 a month. 

26. What are the minimum and maximum 
amounts of monthly benellts payable on the 
basis of any worker's wage record? 

(a) Present law: The minimum for the 
total benefits payable is $10 a pionth, while 
the maximum Is $85, twice the primary bene¬ 
fit, or 80 percent of the average monthly 
wage, whichever is least. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The miuinmm is $15 a 
month, while the maximum Is $150 a month, 
or 80 percent of the average monthly wage, 
whichever Is least. 

27. Under what conditions are lump-sum 
death payments made, and how is their 
amount determined? 

(a) Present law: The lump-sum death 
payment Is made if there is no survivor Im¬ 
mediately entitled to monthly benefits. The 
payment amounts to six times the worker’s 
primary benefit and is made to the surviving 
spoune: if there U no such £,pouh.c, then the 
lump sum IS payable to the perst^n who paid 
the funeral expenses (but in no case can it 
cxoccd such expenses). 

(b) H. R. 6000: The lump-sum death pay¬ 
ment is made for all deaths of insured work¬ 
er:. The payment aniouiits to throe times 
the worker’s primary bciieht and is made to 
the surviving spt)U.se: U there is no &uch 
spouse, then the lump sum is payable to the 
person who paid the funeral cxpcii&e.s (but 
in no case can it exceed such expenses). 

2li, Show by a table the monthly amount;’, 
paynbl:; to a single retired woikcr and to a 
nunTiCcl couple on the basis of various a;.- 
siiiuf J years ol coverage and average monthly 
wu;',C’a. 

(Sac table 1.) 

29. Show by a table the monthly amounts 
payable to tiie Kiirvlvors of a dcccufaed worker. 

(See table 2.) 

30 Show bv a table the lump-sum death 
payments payable in respect to a deceased 
woikcr. 

(Sec table 3.) 

3J, Htnv docs the covered employee qualily 
fur a rctirennnt benefit? 

(a) Present law. He must be fully In- 
sincd. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Ho must be fully insured. 


32. When is a covered employee fully in¬ 
sured? 

(a) Present law: He Is fully Insured if he 
has received $50 or more in covpre<l employ¬ 
ment in at least one-half the number of 
calendar quarters elapsing after 1936 (or at¬ 
tainment of age 21, if later) and the quarter 
in which he reaches age 65 or dies (whichever 
is first). A minimum of 6 such quartern of 
coverage is required, and a maximum of 40 
such quarters will make a worker perma¬ 
nently lully insured. For workers now near 
age 65, or beyond, such insured status can 
be acqulied with fewer quarters of coverage. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Same as present law except 
that a “now .start” provides that the quarters 
of coverage (which may be acquired any time 
after 1936) must at least equal half the 
quarters after IQfiO (or ottninmont of age 21, 
If later) and the quarter in which he reaches 
age 65 or dies (whichever is first). There 
is the same minimum of 6 quarters of cover- 
n.'je required and a maximum of 40 such 
quarters. Thus all persons now age 62 or 
over need have only 6 quarter.s of coverage 
whether acquired In the past or In the fu1\n*e 
In order to be fnlly In.sured. However, this 
“new .‘itart” is not. applicable for deaths piior 
to September 1950. 

33. On what basts are survivor benefits pay¬ 
able? 

All types ol survivor benefits are payable If 
the deceased worker was fully insured. Even 
if the deceusod worker v:(’re not fully In¬ 
sured, the lump-sum death payment and 
monthly survivor benefits for children and 
the widowed mother are available if the de¬ 
ceased worker was currently Insured. 

34 When is a worker cunently insured? 

The worker is currently Insured If at his 
(Icatli he has received $50 or more in covered 
wages or $100 or more in covered self-employ¬ 
ment in at least 6 out of the last 13 calendar 
(luarteis including the quarter in which ho 
died, 

35. What conditions as to income and re¬ 
tirement from gulnful work are imposed on 
beiieficiarios? 

(a) Present law: Benefits arc not payable 
lor any month in which the beneficiary has 
wages of $15 or more from covered employ¬ 
ment. There are no restrictions on the 
amount of Income from investments or earn¬ 
ings irom noncovered employment. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Benefits arc not payable 
for any month in which the beneficiary has 
wages or self-employment Income of more 
than $50 from sell-employment income f)r 
more than $50 from covered employment. 
Thei’e are no restrictions on the amount of 
income from Investments or earnings from 
noncovered employment. 

henefits for 


36. What special benefits are provided for 
veterans? 

(.a) Present law: Special survivor benefits 
are payable for voteruns who died Within 3 
years after dlscluirgc If no veterans’ pensions 
are payable. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The above provision is coii- 
tlnuc^d, and In addition wage credits of $160 
fur each month of military service are given 
to veterans and also in respect to those who 
died in service. 

37. What provisions are made for Govern¬ 
ment cuiitributlons to the tiuancing of the 
system? 

(a) Present Law: Authorization is provided, 
although It has not us yet been used, for ap¬ 
propriations from the general Treasury as 
may be required to finance the program. In 
addition, tho added cost due to the special 
veterans’ benefits described previously Is cur¬ 
rently being met from the general Treasury. 

(b) H. R. 6000: There are no provisions as 
to appropriations from the general Treasury 
lor financing the system since it is anticipated 
that the rates provided will be sullicient to 
make the system self-supporting. 

38. Are larm workers covered under H. R. 
GOOO? 

(a) Present law: Not covered. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Yes; but in order to bo 
covered a liirm worker must work 3 months 
lor a single employer and then in the fol¬ 
lowing quarter must work 60 full days and 
receive $60 cash wages from the same em¬ 
ployer. 

Table 1. —Illustrative monthly benefits for 
retired workers 
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Table 2 .—Illustrative monthly 
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Table 3.—Illustrative lump-sum death 
payments 
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Questions and Answers on State-Federal 

Public Assistance and Welfare Services 

1. What l 3 the purpose oX State-Federal 
public-asalstaiice programs? 

Notwithstanding old-age and survivors 
Insurnnce, there will always be some persons 
In the population who cannot meet their 
needs through their own efforts and who 
arc not covered by or entitled to insurance 
benefits, and also persons entitled to benefits 
who need supplementary Income: therefore 
the Federal Government makes grants-in-aid 
to the States to aid them In giving financial 
assistance to groups of needy persons. 

2. What groups of needy persons are ellgl* 
ble for Stale-Federal public assistance? 

(a) Present law: The needy aged 66 years 
of age and over; the needy blind; and de¬ 
pendent children—under the age of 16 or 
under the age of 18 if regularly attending 
school, who are living with relatives and 
have been deprived of parental support or 
care by reason of death, continued absence 
from the home, or incapacity of a parent. 

<b) H. R. 6000: The needy aged 06 years of 
age and over; the needy blind; dependent 
children—this program would bo modified 
BO that the relative with whom a dependent 
child is living Is clnsslfl«i as a recipient for 
Federal matching purposes, and needy chil¬ 
dren as under present law; permanently and 
totally disabled needy persons. Federal 
grants-ln-aid to the State would be provided 
for assistance to this group on the same 
matching basis as for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. 

3. To what extent does the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment share in the costs of State-Federal 
public-assistance programs? 

(a) Present law: (1) Old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind: For Federal matching 
purposes the maximum payments are $50 
per month. The Federal share of expendi¬ 
tures within these individual maxlmums is 
three-fourths of the first $20 of the State’s 
average monthly payment plus one-half the 
remainder. Thus, for an individual payment 
of $60 or more, the maximum Federal share 
Is $30. 

(2) Aid to dependent children: For Fed¬ 
eral mntching purposes the maximum pay¬ 
ments are $27 per month for the first child 
and $18 for each additional child In a fam¬ 
ily, The Federal share of expenditures with¬ 
in these individual maxlmums la three- 

. fourths of the first $12 of the State’s average 
monthly payment per child, plus one-half 
the remainder. Thus, for an individual pay¬ 
ment of $27 or more for the first child In a 
family the maximum Federal share Is $16.50, 
and for each addltionol child receiving a pay¬ 
ment of $18 or more the maximum Federal 
share is $12. 

(3) Administration costs: Federal Govern¬ 
ment bears one-half the expense incurred by 
the States in admliilsterliig the programs. 

(b) H. R 6000: Federal share for aid to the 
pcrnianeiitly and totally disabled io th.c t.aino 


as under present law for old-age assistance 
and aid to Ih? blind. For aid to dependent 
children, there is Included for Federal match¬ 
ing purposes all payments within individual 
maxlmums of $27 for the relative with whom 
the children are living. Administrative costs 
continue to be shared 50 percent by the Fed¬ 
eral Government and 60 percent by the 
States for all cutegorles, 

4. May State-Federal assistance bo fur¬ 
nished to individuals without regard to their 
income and resources? 

(a) Present law: No. All Income and re¬ 
sources available to a claimant of old-age as¬ 
sistance or aid to the blind or aid to de¬ 
pendent children must be taken Into con¬ 
sideration ill determining eliBibillty for or 
the amount of the assistance payment. 

(b) H.' R. 6000*. <1> No change as to old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent children 
and the same requirement ns for these two 
programs would apply to aid to the perma¬ 
nently and totally disiibled. 

(2) Aid to the blind: In order to encourage 
and assist blind persons to become self-sup¬ 
porting a State must, effective July 1. 1952, 
disregard earned income up to $50 per month 
(prior to then the State may disregard such 
Income). 

6. Are the State and local agencies admin¬ 
istering aid to dependent children required 
to take any action to obtain support from 
their parents when children are on the rolls 
because they have been deserted or aban¬ 
doned? 

(a) Present law: No action is required. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The agency administering 
the program would bo required to notify the 
appropriate local law-enforcement officials of 
the furnishing of aid to any child who has 
been abandoned or deserted by a parent. 

6. Are the States required to provide State- 
Federal public asaistance to all individuals 
who are eligible under the State plans ap¬ 
proved by the Federal Government? 

(a) Present law: No specific Federal statu¬ 
tory requirement, 

(b) H. R. 6000: The States would be re¬ 
quired to furnish assistance to all persons 
who qualified under the state plans. 

7. Is State-Federal public assistance fur¬ 
nished to persons In public Institutions? 

(a) Present law: No; except for persons In 
public medical Institutions fur short-time 
treatment. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Recipients of old-age as¬ 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the per¬ 
manently and totally disabled may reside In 
public medical institutions Including nurs- 
Irg and convalescent homes without regard 
to the duration of such residence. Recipi¬ 
ents residing In such -mental institutions or 
tuberculosis sanitariums are not eligible for 
assistance. 

8. How are other needy persons In the pop- 
ulatlon who cannot qualify for one of the 
t3 tale-Federal public-assistance programs 
cared for? 

The other needy persons are cared for un¬ 
der general assistance which Is financed by 
States and/or local governmental units with¬ 
out Federal financial participation. 

9. How do the public-assistance provisions 
apply to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands? 

(a) Present law: Federal funds for public 
a.'J.sJstancc are not available to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) H. R. enOD: The four categories of as- 
Rlstanco are extended to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The Federal shiU'c, for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled is 
limited to one-half of the total sums expend¬ 
ed under an approved plan up to a maximum 
payment tor any individual of $30 per 
month. For aid to dependent children the 
Federal share is limited to one-half of the 
e.xpcnditurcs under an approved plan up to 
Individual maxlmums of $18 for the first 
child and $12 for each additional child In a 
luiriliy. Adminiatrattve costs are matched 


by the Federal Government on a 50-50 ba¬ 
sis. However, the maximum annual Federal 
grant shall be $4,260,000 for Puerto Rico and 
$160,000 for the Virgin Islands. 

10. To what extent does the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment participate in the costs incurred 
by the Stales for child-welfare services for 
neglected children, children in danger ol be¬ 
coming delinquent, etc.? 

(a) Present law; Federal appropriations of 
$3,500,000 per year is authorized for grants 
to the States lor child-welfare services. 

(b) H. R. GOOO; The authorization for Fed¬ 
eral appropriations for this purpose would 
be increased to $10,000,000 per year. 

11. What other changes would be provided 
by H. R. 6000 relative to child-welfare serv¬ 
ices? 

A State would be authorized to use Fed¬ 
eral funds to pay for the costs of returning 
runaway children to their homes in other 
States. 

12. To what extent does the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment participate in the costs incurred 
by the States for maternal and child health 
services? 

(a) Present law: Federal appropriations 
of $11,000,000 per year Is authorized for 
grants to the States for maternal and child 
health services. 

(b) H. R. 6000: Authorization for Federal 
appropriations for this purpose would be In¬ 
creased to $15,000,000 for fiscal year begin¬ 
ning July 1,1950, and to $16,600,000 for sub¬ 
sequent years. 

13. To what extent does the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment participate in the costs incurred by 
the States for servicee for crippled children? 

(a) Present law: Federal appropriations of 
$3.600.0oO per year Is authorized for grants 
to the States for services for crippled 
children. 

(b) H. R. 6000: The authorization for Fed¬ 
eral appropriations for this purpose would 
be Increased to $12,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1950, and $15,000,000 
for subsequent years. 


American Federation of Labor’i Denunci¬ 
ation of Fake Peace Petitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nvES 

Monday, August 14. 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, In the 
Appendix of the Record on Monday, at 
page A5830.1 reported on a new form of 
peace petition entitled “Petition To Ban 
H-Bomb and A-Bomb“ and stated that 
it was alleged to be under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the National Labor Conference 
for Peace of Chicago. I inserted ex¬ 
tracts furnished me by our Legislative 
Reference Service from the Daily Worker 
referring to this so-called conference for 
peace. In at least two places, the Daily 
Worker sought to leave the impression 
that this was an organization of dele¬ 
gates from the A. P. of L., the CIO, and 
independent unions. I also inserted an 
editorial from the Chicago Sun-Times 
referring to a vigorous repudiation of 
this petition by the Chicago Industrial 
Union Council, the central body of the 
CIO’s 250.000 members in that city and 
vicinity. I shall now insert an equally 
vigorous and forthright statement by the 
executive council of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor issued August 5. So as 
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to eniphasize them, I want to c^uote the 
first and the last paragraph's, although 
tho whole statement is worthy of careful 
study and is a significant contribution to 
the effort being made by so many Ameri¬ 
can grouiJS and individuals to make 
crystal clear that this is the rank fraud 
which the executive council of the Amer¬ 
ican Fedei’ation of Labor calls it. These 
paragraphs are as follows: 

Tho American Federation of Labor vigor¬ 
ously condemns the so-called Stockholm 
peace appeal as a rank fraud. Wo urge every 
workingman and worklngwoman to spurn 
the peddlers of this spurious petition. We 
call upon every loyal American, every true 
lover ol pence, to refuse to sign or circulate 
It. Wc cannot urge too strongly every solf- 
rofipectiiig American to treat those who are 
the organizers of this “Stockholm movement’* 
and the purveyors of its petitions ns enemies 
of the American people operating under false 

COU,TS. 

The Communists are not waging a peace 
oflenslvc. The Communists are waging an 
offensive against peace, liberty, and social 
progress. The AFL la confident that organ¬ 
ized labor will lead the Nation In unmask¬ 
ing and upbraiding these enemies within our 
country with the same determination that 
our Armed Forces are fighting against the 
Communist enemy from without. 

It is indeed encouraging to have this 
expression of confidence that organized 
labor “will lead the Nation In unmasking 
and upbraiding these enemies within our 
country with the same determination 
that our Armed Forces arc fighting 
against the Communist enemy from 
without.’* 

I urge that our House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs give us, as the repre¬ 
sentative body of the American people, 
an immediate opportunity to join with 
the President, the executive department, 
our press and radio, and these patriotic 
and intelligent groups of Americans in a 
counteroffensive against these efforts by 
these Communists within our country. 
The exact form of any resolution is not 
of any importance. The opportunity to 
act on some clear resolution expressing 
tho sense of this Congress as to the de¬ 
ceptive and vicious nature of these ac¬ 
tivities at this time, to add its voice to 
those who are exposing the nature of this 
outrageously false effort, and to indicate 
the way in which American citizens can 
support effectively honest efforts to se¬ 
cure peace in this world should be pro¬ 
vided the Members of the House by its 
committee. I call particular attention 
to the fact that the schedule of these 
Soviet puppets points up to October il4. 

I submit that Members of this House 
should not be deprived of an opportunity 
to tako effective action on House Con¬ 
current Resolution 247 or some similar 
legislation in the immediate future. 

The entire statement by the executive 
counsel of the American Federation of 
Labor is as follows: 

Statf.mknt by the Executive Council of 
THE American Federation of Labor 

The American Federation of Labor vlg- 
crouoly condemns the so-called Stockholm 
pence appeal as a rank fraud. We urge 
every working man and working woman to 
Bourn the peddlers of this spurious petition. 
We call upon every loyal American, every 
true lover of peace, to refuse to sign or 
circulate It. Wc cannot urge too strongly 
every faclf-rospecLlng American to treat those 


who are the organizers of this “Stockholm 
movement’* and the purveyors of its peti¬ 
tions as enemies of the American people 
operating under false colors. 

Not only In far-off Korea do enemies of 
tho American people disguise themselves as 
Americans. In our own country, in our 
factories, shops, offices, churches, schools, 
and on our streets, enemies of America also 
disguise themselves and pose as Americans. 
Camouflage is a Communist weapon of war 
which can be Just as deadly against our sons 
and brothers in tho United States as lii 
Korea. The so-called Stockholm petition is 
precisely such a weapon. 

This fake peace petition does not oppoise all 
aggression with all weapons. It singles out 
only one weapon—the one In which our 
country still holds the lead and W'hlch pro¬ 
vides our country and tho other democracies 
with a moa.sure of military security ngaln.st 
tho gigantic Russian war machine. Unlike 
America and the other democracies, totali¬ 
tarian Rusr-ia never demobilized but only 
remobilized its fighting forces at the end of 
World War 11 In 1045. Were this fake peace 
maneuver to succceed, wore tho United 
States to fall into the Russian bear-trap of 
banning atomic weapons—while Russia re¬ 
jects America’s plan for their effective intor- 
i\atioiml Inspection, control and elimina¬ 
tion -the possibility for Communist world 
domination by the Soviets would be enor- 
moufily enhanced. That is Ju.st what the 
petition-promoters and the slnl.Mter signa¬ 
ture-seekers want. 

As long as the democracies have atomic 
superiority, the Russian warlords fear and 
hesitate to use their own massive armies 
as direct instruments of aggression and con¬ 
quest. They rely instead on Chinese, North 
Koivnn, Indochinese, antl-democratlc Ger- 
ninns and other puppets and satellites lor 
extending totalitarian tyranny and engag¬ 
ing in adventurist aggression. Since the 
policy ol our country has been not to ur.o 
atomic weapons against satellite aggressors 
and since the democracies have—under the 
Marshall plant and point 4—mobilized for 
pence and are unprepared for war, Moscow 
fl'.uires that Its Indirect, yet wanton, aggres¬ 
sion can proceed unchecked. 

Clearly the so-callcd peace petitioners seek 
to han America’s use oi atomic weapons In 
orde. to enable Rus.sia to catch up with and 
surpnfs our country In this field and to old 
Mo;.eow'b catspow aggressors by rallying pub¬ 
lic sentiment against the United States ever 
usirg such weapons age ins t them. Cruel 
coniirination of this strategy ol the Stock¬ 
holm petitioners is ut hand in Korea. That 
1.S why the Communist drive for signatures 
colncldfs with the Moscow-directed invasion 
of South Korea. It was carefully planned to 
hide and help the brutal aggression of tho 
Soviet dictators against the j.eoific ->f Korea, 
the American people and the United Nations 
a.s an effective agency of world peace. In 
fact, nearly every man, woman, and even 
child In North Korea v/as forced to sign—or 
rather thumbprint—this “peace” petition 
only a few days before the Russian-inepired 
invasion of South Korea was started. 

Moscow's “dove of peace” is only a lead 
pigeon out of which are made poisoned bul¬ 
lets against democracy. Those who sign this 
so-called peace petition are, knowingly or 
otherwise, serving Russian ImperiullBin. aid¬ 
ing its bloody adventure in Korea, and help¬ 
ing the Soviet dictatorship to plunge man¬ 
kind into another world war. Those who 
sign this petition arc striking a da.starclly 
blow at the United Nations. Those who cir¬ 
culate and sign this document are stabbing 
our own country in the back at this critical 
hour when thousands of Americans are giv¬ 
ing away their lives in order to preserve 
peace, freedom, and human decency. 

The Communists are not waging a peace 
offensive. The Communists arc waging an 
GlIcnBivc against peace, liberty, and Eocial 


progress. The AFL Is confident that or¬ 
ganized labor will lead the Nation in un¬ 
masking and upbraiding these enemies with¬ 
in our country with the same determination 
that our Armed Forces are fighting against 
the Communist enemy from without. 


National Security Panel for Independent 
Laboratories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing excerpts from the report of the 
American Council of Commercinl Lab¬ 
oratories, Inc., which sponsored the na¬ 
tional security panel for independent 
laboratories. This report takes into con¬ 
sideration the cooperation that must ex¬ 
ist between Government and independ¬ 
ent laboratories with regard to research 
and development for defense if the coun¬ 
try is to remain strong. It explains both 
the military side from the Government 
viewpoint and the Independent labora¬ 
tories viewpoint. 

The report follows: 

On December 2, 1949, the American Coun¬ 
cil of Commercial liaboratoriea, Inc, partici¬ 
pated In a panel dlHCUBsloii of mllilnry pro¬ 
curement which wna addressed by a group 
of dlstingul^ied speakers from the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. Dr. Gustavus J. EsBelen, of 
Boston, vice president of ACCL and vice 
president of the United States Testing Co., 
presided. In view of the military emergency 
a number of tho statements made will repay 
a careful review. 

Dr. Esselen said; 

“The meeting will help to get better ac¬ 
quainted on both Bides. It is a meeting of 
icpresenlatives of tho Research and Develop¬ 
ment Board, tho Munitions Board, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force under the auspices of 
the American Council of Commercial Labora¬ 
tories. 

“Speaking for the council, wc fool we have 
a really vast amount of scientific talent and 
scientific equipment and experience which 
we'll be very glad to place at the clipposal of 
whatever branch of the armed servlets can 
use them, and we are Interested in finding 
out the befit way of accomplishing this. 

"Our first speaker Is Dr. 8. D. Cornell. Di¬ 
rector oi the Planning Division, Re.seavch nncl 
Development Board, of the Office of the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense.” 

QUALITY OF RSSEARCH 

Dr. Cornell said: 

“Given the most perfect planning In tho 
world, the quality of the research and de¬ 
velopment program Is still In the lost anal- 
ysia entirely upon the quality of tho Uiboru- 
torles and of the men and women who ac¬ 
tually carry on the work. Planning Is an im¬ 
portant 1 unction. But without planning you 
can still get along; with the people doln:; tho 
work, you cannot. And I am reminded of 
Dr. Esselcn’a little story—the people that do 
things arc the Important ones. Tho Board 
recognizo.s that ultimate success or failure 
of tho research and development prognim.s in 
assuring the technical supremacy of this 
country In the art of war depends on labora¬ 
tories and staffs such as your own, and, of 
course, many, many other.:.” 
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PRAISES ACCL ANP SIMILAR CROUPS 

Excerpts from the remarks of Col. Lewis 8. 
Grlfflng, Chief of the Research Branch, Re¬ 
search and Development Group, Logistics 
Division, Department of the Army: 

“I have been made constantly aware of the 
Importance of yours and similar organiza¬ 
tions In making available to the Government 
the materials with which a war is to be 
fought. It is such a truism that I almost 
hcGltttte to say It. but the contributions of 
American Industry, particularly that of Inde¬ 
pendent testing laboratorloa in the last war 
in speeding the production of the mass of 
rsFentlal items that were required, espe¬ 
cially 111 the mass production of the innu¬ 
merable small items that require special 
tooling, special testing, and particularly pre- 
CkHq controls to Insure that they meet the 
rigid specifications that the military set up— 
it was hpre that your laboratories made a 
trrnieudous contribution. It was so great 
as tj be one of the number one things that 
American Industry did. You must be par¬ 
ticularly gratified at having played such an 
important part, and the fact that you are 
here texlay to discuss with the Army the ways 
and means indicates to mo that you are 
aiudoub to continue to serve and be available 
fur any emergency that we may have. 

"I realize, of course, that your primary 
lutero-'ts are with the American public. That 
Is where the big market lies, and during 
peacetime, of course, that Is where the life 
blood of industry la directed. But because 
that IS true I think you are even better 
equipped to do your Job with respect to the 
military than you would be otherw'iso. 

“Organizations such as this council can be 
of very real aid to us in discharging our re¬ 
sponsibilities, and you can do It best by pn.sa- 
lag on to us whatever pertinent Information 
you have. We would like to know all you 
cure to tell us of what you are doing. You 
may have pome new devices. We are Inter- 
eaiid In them, of course, but ^lorc valuable 
to us may be the techniques or uses which 
you are developing. 

“You may have some new methods In pre¬ 
cision measurements that shorten testing 
time or which Improve recording or con¬ 
trolling, or you may have made other prog¬ 
ress in technical phases of production of 
such diverse Items as tools, vehicles, elec¬ 
tronic devices, fuels and lubricants, protec¬ 
tive surfaces, etc.’' 

Dr. Esselen said; 

“May I say that while It Is true that many 
of our organizations emphasize the side of 
tfielr testing and analytical work, there are 
also many of our members which are research 
and development organizations, and still 
others w’hlch have research and develop¬ 
ment divisions to supplement the testing. 
You will And that the council Is a well- 
rounded group and can help not only in your 
testing problems but in your research and 
development problems as well.” 

NAVY HAS RESEARCH SETUP 

The next speaker was Dr. Alan T. Water¬ 
man, the deputy chief and chief scientist 
of the Office of Naval Research. Dr. Water¬ 
man is the author of a book entitled “The 
Combat Scientist.” 

“The Navy differs from the other depart¬ 
ments in having a special office for research 
only, known as the Office of Naval Research 
which was established by act of Congress in 
194G. It is the function of this office to co¬ 
ordinate research for the Navy and by Its 
own program to supplement the work In 
the turcaus of the Navy. This dors not 
mean that all the recearch for the Navy is 
done by the Office of Naval Research by any 
means. 

“As a matter of fact, the Office of Naval 
Research encourages the research of the 
bureaus and in many cases actually supports 
It, But It does recognize the fact that re- 
F.enrcli can bo of a general nature which 1 r of 
value to all developmental work, and that 


is one kind of responsibility of the Office. 
It also provides an agency which can keep 
In touch with all developmental work In the 
department and see to It that If bottlenecks 
develop on the research side, the office can 
be of assistance.’* 

Excerpts from the remarks of Col. J. Stan¬ 
ley Holtoner, Chief of the Aircraft Branch in 
the Engineering Division, United States Air 
Force: 

“Every business and Industrial organi¬ 
zation In the country which has the capac¬ 
ity for the development of Air Force mate¬ 
riel Is of interest to us. The supply of tech¬ 
nical personnel and the development facil¬ 
ity afforded by all these organizations. Is our 
most effective Instrument for peace.” 

INDEPENDENT RESEARCH INTERESTS AIR FORCE 

“Our organization for pursuing programs 
of research and development consists mainly 
of tt small staff agency in the Air Force head¬ 
quarters, and the operating agency at Wright 
Field, the Air Materiel Command. In addi¬ 
tion. we have electric research and develop¬ 
ment stations at Cambridge, Mass., and Red 
Pank, N. J. Our aircraft flight testing is 
conducted at Muroc, Calif., and guided mls- 
Eile testing at Holloman In Now Mexico. 
Our programs are developed on a continuing 
basis by Wright Field under the supervlsoii 
of the Air Staff personnel of the Research 
and Development Directorate. 

“The resulting programs are reviewed and 
approved by the Research and Development 
Board of the Department of Defense, The 
contracts for individual projects within a 
program are negotiated by the Procurement 
Division at Wright Field. These are based on 
procurement requests which have been fur¬ 
nished by the Engineering Division of Air 
Materiel Command. 

“We realize that the wide dispersal of 
research and development activities la essen¬ 
tial to defense against the potentialities of 
modern warfare; that the broad distribution 
of the research and development work con¬ 
tributes to the national potential; and that 
aggres.sive and progressive research and de¬ 
velopment requires new and radical points 
of view and approaches. When we make an 
analysis of research requirements we find 
that there are many common problems of 
bablc research, applied research, development, 
and engineering.” 

BMALL BUSINESS AIDED BY DEI’ENSE DEPARTMENT 

Thj last spe.aker was Col. Alfred B. Den- 
nlston, Chief, Office of Procurement Methods 
of the Munitions Board: 

“In the procurement field the Munitions 
Board has two main responsibilities—the co¬ 
ordination of the procurement plans of the 
three departments and the recommendation 
of procurement responsibilities among the 
deportments. In connection with the.se two 
responsibilities, these two missions, I would 
like to emphasize that the procurement it¬ 
self, under both the Unification Act and Its 
recent amendments, and under the Procure¬ 
ment Act of 1947 which Is a companion act, 
is our blble. As far as buying Is concerned, 
the rcsponolblllty rests In each department. 
The Department of Defense Itself and its 
creature, the Munitions Board buys nothing, 
nor does it direct the buying of anything. 
The three Secretaries In their fields. In their 
departments, have the final responsibility 
for procurement. I think It Is well to bear 
that in mind because It is not too well under¬ 
stood. The Unification Act as generally 
known throughout the country, I think. Is 
considered to as.sign more authority, more 
responsibility to the top than is actually 
Bo—certainty in procurement. 

“I think it will interest this group to 
know that we have in the Department of 
Defense what we think is a good small-busi- 
iiess program. That, frankly, is one of our 
large problems. It is a difficult problem. We 
base that on several acts of Congress and the 
Procurement Act of 1947, in which there was 


the statement that 'it Is the intent of the 
Congress that small business receive a fair 
share of military procurement.’ Thirty per¬ 
cent of our dollar value In fiscal 1949 went 
to qualified small business directly. And a 
large additional volume of dollars went to 
small business as sustaining contractors.” 


Shall We Use the Veto? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1€, 1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker. I 
would like to include a very timely and 
pertinent editorial entitled “Must We 
Avoid the Veto?” which appeared in the 
August 12. 1950. issue of the magazine 
America. 'Ihe article follows: 

Must We Avoid the Veto? 

Developments at Lake Success have amply 
JUBlined Russia’s decision to end her 6’/a- 
moiith boycott of the Security Council. 
They have also Justified her choice of Jacob 
A. Malik as the mouthpiece of the Politburo. 
Mr. Malik has skillfully exploited his posi¬ 
tion as president of the Council. He has 
exhibited, too, a vlclousnesa and a venom 
unequaled by either Vlshlnsky or Gromyko. 

Malik’s outrageously mendacious propa¬ 
ganda speeches, which he injects into the 
proceedings at will, are directed at the still 
Independent peoples of Asia. There, wo 
may be sure, they will be used with good 
effect by the local comrades. Even if the 
representatives of the free nations on the 
Council were skillful enough to throw 
Malik’s lies Into his teeth, which they are 
not, their rebuttals would not be heard In 
far-eastern lands. It appears, therefore, 
that we must reconcile ourselves to paying 
this price to maintain the fiction that the 
United Nations Is a real world organization 
for peace. Some may find consolation In the 
widely held hope that as long as the Russians 
are allowed to shout they won’t shoot. 

Mr. Malik’s efforts In the Security Council 
arc not limited to shouting. He Is under 
orders to secure the admission of the Chinese 
Red Pelpliig regime, and has already served 
notice that he will continue to work toward 
that end. The United States has declared 
that it Is opposed to the admission of the 
Chinese Reds, but that It would not use its 
veto If seven of the Council members voted 
affirmatively. 

'Ihat, however, was before the Communist 
aggression in Korea. While there Is no evl- 
donee to date that the Chinese Reds have 
materially aided the North Koreans, there 
is no doubt that they have given their moral 
support. In his August 1 protest against 
Including the question of Chinese repre¬ 
sentation on the agenda of the Security 
Council, United States Delegate Warren R. 
Austin declared: 

“At a time when the United Nations Is 
faced with overt defiance of its authority, It 
is pertinent to recall official statements made 
by the regime which the Soviet representa¬ 
tive would like to have seated In the Secu¬ 
rity Council. That regime has denounced 
United Nations* action in Korea as ‘armed 
aggression,’ as ‘Intervention In the Internal 
affairs of Korea,* and as a ‘violation of world 
peace.’ These and other statements amount 
to giving assistance and encouragement to 
the regime against which the United 
tions is taking preventive action. It would 
be particularly unwise to consider at this 
time the seating of a regime that has offi- 
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dally condensed the effortB of the United 
Nations to halt aggression In Korea.” 

In Mr. Austin’s denunciation of the Pei¬ 
ping regime, there Is encouraging evidence 
of a stiffening official United States attitude 
toward it. In view of his critical remarks 
about what he called “the declared opponent 
of the United Nations’ effort (in Korea).” 
it is hard to see how the United States could 
refuse to exercise its veto against the ad¬ 
mission of the representative of the Chinese 
Reds if the occasion demanded it. 


Malik’t Propaganda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Auguat 14, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent item that ap¬ 
peared in the editorial section of the 
Boston Globe, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
August 15, 1950, which warrants the at¬ 
tention of ^he Members of Congress: 

Let Him Talk 

With American boys fighting and dying 
in Korea, many of us are finding it hard to 
take ’le remarks of Soviet Delegate Jp.kob 
Malik in the Security Council. We have all 
heard people ask, “Why don't they throw him 
out?" With the feeling that causes the 
question to be put, it Is impossible to avoid 
sympathy. 

In the Council Itself, there was a belief 
last week that Mr. Malik should be com¬ 
pelled to end his tactics of obstruction. 
Among the alternatives considered was a 
revision the rules of procedure to elimi¬ 
nate the Soviet delegate as presiding officer 
for August. Such a move would have un¬ 
doubtedly driven Russia from the United 
Nations. It was decided, l istead, to meet 
Mr. Malik’s propaganda argument point by 
point, at least for the time being. The de¬ 
cision was a wise one. 

It is worth rt^calllng that Russia, in the 
diplomatic field, like General MacArthur’s 
forces in the military, have been fighting a 
delaying action, following an initial sur¬ 
prise. Either becau.se Mr. Malik’.-, grossly 
underestimated the effect of the Korean 
aggression on American opinion, or because 
th • Pclitburo would not believe its delegaU*’s 
8ize-up of the eltuation, he was still boy- 
cr vtlng the Security Council when the ron- 
fll . on the thirty-eighth parallel began. 
Mr. Malik was not present to interpose a 
veto when the Council Issued a cease-fire 
order in Korea and declared a breach of the 
peace when it was defied, then set up a 
XrHed Nations command of the forces re¬ 
pelling armed Communist attack, and even 
voted arrangements for the care of refugees. 
When Mr. Malik returned to the Security 
Council, he was under the disadvantage of 
being compelled to discredit what had al¬ 
ready been done with the support of 47 of 
the 59 United Nations. This he attempted 
to accomplish in two ways. First, as digni¬ 
fied official spokesman, he has argued that 
the Council’s actions in his absence had been 
Illegal. He has argued this cose with great 
skill, but with a construction of the UN 
Charter, which Is so strict that it is belied 
by precedents already set with Soviet con¬ 
sent. Second, as Communist propagandist, 
he has spread the world party line. 

This has forced him to ride two horses 
simultaneously under the spotlight—perhaps 
it would be better to say three, for he has 


also had to maintain some appearance of be¬ 
ing a fair presiding officer In the Council. 
He has had to combine the roles of states¬ 
man and hatchet man, which the politically 
wise in America always know enough to 
separate. The result is that Mr. Malik has 
carried little conviction anywhere outside the 
iron curtain, except in Asia. Sometimes he 
has done the reverse. Certainly no single 
human being could have done more than 
the Soviet delegate to unite the American 
people behind a strong military and foreign 
policy. There is even some danger that he 
will create here a mood that will demand war 
against Russia. 

Hla obstructionist tactics have obviously 
disgusted the other Security Council mem¬ 
bers. including the delegate and Government 
of India. If. as some fear, he Intends to use 
his position to prevent Council action against 
further Soviet aggressions, the whole world Is 
now alerted. The General Assembly, which 
has no veto, could be got together in 2 
weeks to do what the Council did in the 
Korean case. 

Mr. Malik's multiplicity of roles has even 
hobbled him somewhat ns a propagandht. 
It will surprise most people, who have Just 
begun to follow the Security Council closely, 
to learn that the world spotlight upon him 
has caused him to pull his punches. The 
day he returned to the Council some corre- 
epondents regularly assigned to Its sessions 
found themselves scooped. They had long 
ago given up reporting Russian Insults. One 
actually wired hts news service, what many 
believed, that Mr. Malik was below his usual 
form. 

Communist propaganda will continue 
whether he speaks In the Security Council 
or not. It Is effective chiefly In Asia—among 
undernourished peoples and nations now, or 
until recently, unfree. But the picture at 
Lake Success should do something to counter 
even this. On a world scale, Mr. Malik, to 
quote Thomas Jefferson, is a monument “of 
the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to com¬ 
bat it.’’ We lose little by the airings of the 
Korean war and stand to gain something. 
Mr. Malik has been wearing out his welcome. 
It has been wise to let him talk. 

Uncle Dudley. 


Mineral Depletion of Soils Cause of 
Diseases 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUbETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day the District Health Officer gave a 
talk that again focused attention on a 
matter I have mentioned many times in 
the past. The talk follows: 

Dr. Daniel L. Seckinger, District Health 
Officer, yesterday placed part of the blame 
for chronic diseases on mineral-depleted 
soils. 

Through unchecked erosion, the health 
officer said, the soil loses mineral elements 
essential to vigorous plant growth. The end 
result thus menaces human health, partic¬ 
ularly increasing the problems of degenera¬ 
tive diseases, he said. 

The District Health Officer, a member of 
the Interstate Commission, Potomac River 
Basin, described the Potomac as a sick river, 
comparable to many rivers beset by indus¬ 
trial wastes, sewage wastes, sewage dlposal, 
and the weight of soil erosion. 


Boll erosion, he said, menaces health not 
only by depleting the soil of its minerals 
but by adding to the pollution of the 
streams. As a result of this mineral deple¬ 
tion, plants cannot pick up the minerals 
which humans get through eating the plants. 


Wanted: A Formula for Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the followlniT arti¬ 
cle which appears in the August 19 issue 
of America, titled “Wanted: A Formula 
for Formosa”: 

Wanted: A Formula for Formosa 

Neither the shouting war in the Security 
Council of the UN nor the Bhootlng war in 
Korea should make the United States for¬ 
get Formosa. There are alarming indica¬ 
tions that the Chinese Reds will Invade that 
strategic Island during the next month, be¬ 
fore the monsoon season sets in. 

We know that most experts do not believe 
the Chinese Reds will strike so soon. The 
Chinese, they argue, would not venture out 
against the United States Seventh Fleet 
without assistance from Soviet submarines 
end fighter planes. The Soviets could not 
help them without bringing on war with the 
United States, and they do not want such a 
war at this time. 

'This argument is not too reassuring. 'The 
Russians have been helping the North 
Koreans In many devious ways and have 
gotten away with it. Will not their success 
in embroiling the United States in one costly 
little war tempt them to try the same tactics 
in the case of Formosa? 

What should Increase the temptation Is 
the deplorable ond dangerous fact that the 
United States has done nothing during the 
H veeks since its original action on Formosa 
to relate that action to the United Nations. 
on June 27 President ’Tiuman bluntly de¬ 
clared: “I have ordered the Seventh Fleet 
to prevent any attack on Formosa.’’ 'I’hat 
was a unilateral commitment and remains 
a unilateral commitment. This, despite our 
repeated protestations that the United 
States bases Its foreign policy squarely on 
the UN Charter. 

If the Chinese Reds attacked Formosa to¬ 
morrow, It is entirely possible that the 
United States would be at war with Red 
China all by its already harassed self. Which 
of our reluctant allies could be counted on 
for assistance? 

We were careful to secure the sanction and 
support of the UN for our Intervention in 
Korea. At the same time we acted uni¬ 
laterally in Formosa and for some un¬ 
accountable reason have drifted along all 
alone In our own little boat ever since. 

The Russians have not been slow to take 
advantage of our sluggishness. Their dele¬ 
gate, Jacob Malik, has argued In the Secu¬ 
rity Council that the Korean war Is a civil 
war, like the American and the Chinese civil 
wars. Walter Lippmann was quick to warn 
that Malik may be preparing an argument 
for use later “when the Formosa question 
comes to a head.” Since the war between 
Chlang and Mao Is a civil war, by what right, 
wc may expect Mr. Malik to ask, does the 
United States Intervene? Is that not aggres¬ 
sion. which the United Nations must con¬ 
demn? 
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Even tlnough an Invasion of Formosa were 
not Imminent—and we pray that It is not— 
we hcUeve the United States must speedily 
find a formula for Formosa which will, at 
least, make it harder for Rvissla to isolate us 
from our allies and discredit us among the 
Asiatics. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that “It is not 
jjos&ible lor the Truinau administration to 
take the Initiative in extriculing Itself from 
the vulnerable position it is ln.“ The 
reason? “This is an election year and, 
moreover, it is never easy to reverse a re¬ 
versal.” BccaU8<‘ they are not as entangled 
fls wc are, he BUijgcsts that our lillies could, 
acting within the framework of the UN, 
“raise a new st.nndard of hope and of peace 
ii) which the people of the world could rally.*’ 
Mr. Lippmann may have In mind some 
finite moves our allies might make, but 
1 does not describe them. We believe thnt 
.le nature ol the move that must be made 
1.S fairly obvious, and that Mr. Truman 
should make it, election year or no election 
year. He will gain more credit lor coura¬ 
geously “reversing his reversal” than by ex¬ 
posing the United States to a fighting war. 
all unaided, With Communist China. 

The United Slates dclogatinn to the UN 
should bring up the Formosa crisis at once. 
Since recourse to the Security Council would 
bo fruitless as long as the Kusfilan.s remain, 
our delegation should ask Secretary General 
Trygve Lie to convene a special session of 
the General Assembly at once Mr. Lie told 
interviewers August 7 that he would not 
hesitate to call iui extraordinary session on 
24 hours notice If necessary. The Charter 
provides, it is true, for an interval of 14 
days between the time of call and the spociul 
session, but, as Mr. Lie sin ted. “a simple 
majority would be sufficient to make It (the 
special session) a legal nsaeinbly.” 

Let the United States delegation then ask 
that Mao's threats, the shelling of Quemoy, 
and the concentration of an lnva.slon force 
be considered a threat to the peace, that a 
UN watchdog commission be dLspatched to 
Formosa forthwith, and that the United 
States be authorized by the UN to provide 
forces to forestall any invasion. 


He Makes People Proud of Their Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRFISENTATTVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members to 
an article entitled “He Makes People 
Proud of Their Jobs,’* beginning on page 
105 In the Reader’s Digest for August. 

It seems to me that every employer 
and employee in the Nation, and every¬ 
one interested in their welfare, should 
read this article. 


Defense Jobs in Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I be¬ 
lieve the Members of the House will be 


Interested in a summary of questions 
most frequently asked at the Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission in connection with Fed¬ 
eral employment by defense agencies 
during the present emergency. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, therefore, I am inserting 
the questions and answers, as prepared 
by the Commission: 

since the announcement was made In 
July that the defense departments would 
be expanded during the current emergency, 
thousands of persons have called at the 
Civil Service Commisfsion’fi main building, 
Seventh and F Streets NW., for informa¬ 
tion concerning the defense program. Al¬ 
though most of the inquiries have come 
from people who are not now in the Federal 
service, many have been received from Fed¬ 
eral workers who are also Interested in the 
new defense Jobs. 

Following are the answers to the questions 
of general Interest that have been asked 
most trcquently by persons who arc not 
now employed by the Government: 

1. How should I go about getting one of 
the new jobs in the defense departments? 

The best way is to take and pass any of 
the civil-service examinations that arc an¬ 
nounced from week to week for which you 
enn qualify. Most of the Jobs, except tho.se 
for stenographer and typist, arc now being 
filled from the Commission’s registers of 
eligiblcs. Persons living In the Washing¬ 
ton. D. C., area arc cerlllled first for the 
new emergrnry-lndeflnito appointments au¬ 
thorized for the defense departments. 

2. I have taken no civil-service examina¬ 
tions and do not have ])erniancnt status, but 
I would like to go to work soon. Are there 
any possibilities of quick employment for 
me? 

Yea, if you are a good typi.‘^t or Btenogni- 
pher. The defense departments have au¬ 
thority to make temporary appointments di¬ 
rectly to typist positions in grades Gfc5-1 
through 3 and to stenographer po.iitions in 
grades GS-2 through 4 In the Washington, 
D. C., area. 

3. How about people who are not typists 
or stenographers and have never worked for 
the Government? Is there any chance of an 
Immediate appointment for them? 

Generally Bpeaking. the answer Is "No.” 
Thus far. with the exception of typists and 
stenographers, the Commission has been able 
to fill most requests for personnel from ils 
registers of eltgiblcs. As long as a sumclcnt 
number ol qualified ellglbles are available 
from the Commission's registers, appoint¬ 
ments of other persons (except those with 
permanent status and certain former defense 
employees) will not be authorized. 

4. I was offered a defense job, but declined. 
Will my name be put back on the register 
and, if so, how long will it lake? Do I have 
to take any action? 

Appointing officers normally have 21 days 
in which to make their selections. By the 
end of that period, they report the selections 
made and the Commlesion restores the re¬ 
maining names on the certificate to the reg¬ 
ister. No action is required on your part, 
and inquiries about your individual case 
cannot be handled. The Commission Is rap¬ 
idly certifying the names of ellglbles to the 
defense departments, and if It delayed the 
procedure by checking each Individual’s 
standing at his request, the entire process 
would slow down, with the result that every¬ 
one would have to wait longer to get a Job. 

6. If I accept a temporary defense Job and 
later resign, will my name be restored to the 
register? 

Yes, if the register is still In existence. 

6. When I filed my Form 67. I Indicated 
that I would not accept temporary appoint¬ 
ment. Should X advise the Commission now 
that 1 will accept a defense Job? 


No. it Is not neccsssary. Since emergency- 
indefinite appointments differ from the usual 
temporary appointments, the Commission 
disregards applicants’ answers to this ques¬ 
tion 111 certifying lor the new type of ap¬ 
pointment. 

7. How much leave will I earn under an 
emergency-lndefinite appointment 

The same amount earned by a permanent 
employee—26 days of aiiniml leave and 16 
days of sick leave each year. 

8. Will withln-grade salary increases be 
possible lor persons with emergency-indef¬ 
inite appointments? 

Yes. 

9. Does the "members-of-fanilly” rule ap¬ 
ply to emergency-indefinite appointments? 

No. 

10. I understand the Defense departments 
need draftsmen. I have been on such a reg¬ 
ister for a long time and have never been 
contacted. Why i.s that? 

Probably because there have been a sufll- 
rlent number of people with higher ratings 
than yours to fill the needs thus far. 

0UE.STTONS AND ANSWEHS ADOUT CLERK JOBS 

Because of the largo number of persons In 
the Washington area who have eligible rat¬ 
ings In the clerk examination, more ques¬ 
tions have been received about the possibility 
of getting clerk jobs during the past lew 
weeks than about any other types of Job. 
Following are the most frequently asked 
questions about these Jobs: 

1. I pasF.ed the clerk examination. Why 
haven’t I been offered a dcfen.se Job? 

It may he because your rating hna not been 
reached on the regirtor. Or it may he thnt 
when your name was certified to an agency, 
the agency chose eomoono else Instead of 
you. An appointing iifflcer has the right to 
select one out of three available eligible for 
any Jr)b he has to fill. 

2. I passed the clerk examination. Can 
you give me any idea of what my chances are 
of getting a clerk Job? 

If your rating is in the nineties or the high 
eightie.s, you have a good chance of being 
certified by the Commlesion, and you will be 
considcrv.tl for selection by the agency to 
which rertlfiod. The Commission cannot 
predict whether you will be selected. 

3. If I take an emergency-indefinite ap¬ 
pointment as a clerk and my name Is re¬ 
moved from that register, will my chances 
lor appointment from other registers, such 
as the Junior professional assistant, be af¬ 
fected? 

No. Your name will remain on other 
registers, and you will be certified for ap¬ 
pointment when your name Is reached. 

4. My legal residence Is the District of 
Columbia. I have been offered an emer¬ 
gency-indefinite appointment as a clerk. If 
I should decline, could I, a nonveteran, ex¬ 
pect to be offered a permanent appointment 
In the near future? 

No. The Commission does not believe 
that nonvctcrans with legal residence In 
the District of Columbia or In the nine 
States that are In excess of their quotas 
under the apportionment law—these nine 
States Include Maryland and Virginia—will 
be certified in the near future for proba- 
tlonal (permanent) appointments from the 
clerk register for the apportioned service. 

5. I did not take the clerk examination 
when it was announced and have never 
worked for the Government. As the exam¬ 
ination is now closed and I will therefore 
have no opportunity to take It, do I have 
any chance of getting a clerk Job In the 
Washington area? 

Yoar chances are poor. There Is little 
prospect for the appointment to clerk posi¬ 
tions In this area in the foreseeable future 
of persons who have not already passed Uie 
clerk examination. 
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QUESTIONS or EMPLOYEES AND FORMER 
EMPLOYEES 

Following are the questions asked most 
frequently at the Commission’s Information 
Office, Seventh and P Streets NW., by Federal 
employees and former employees: 

1. Will the Defense departments have to 
call buck former nonstatus employees who 
have been displaced before they can hire 
people from registers? 

No. In fact, only under certain condi¬ 
tions may such employees bo appointed (see 
next question). 

2. I am a World War II veteran. I worked 
in one of the defense departments before 
being separated a few weeks ago, because 1 
did not have status. Are there any special 
provisions for hiring former nonstatus em¬ 
ployees in the defense departments? 

Yes. Authority has been granted the de¬ 
fense departments to appoint such former 
employees, provided (a) that the former em¬ 
ployees have veteran preference; (b) that 
they previously served satisfactorily in the 
Department for at least 3 months, and (c) 
that the positions to which they are ap¬ 
pointed are In the same line of work as the 
positions in which they previously served. 
Former employees who are not veterans may 
also be given emergency appointments under 
the same conditions, but only after proper 
consideration has been given to any veterans 
whose names may be on certificates for the 
positions concerned. 

8. If a permanent employee transfers to a 
defense department Job, will he have re¬ 
employment rights in his old agency? 

No. 

4. If I have permanent status and trans¬ 
fer to a defense department, will I continue 
to have retention rights of a permanent em¬ 
ployee? 

It depends on the type of transfer or ap¬ 
pointment you are given by the Defense Es¬ 
tablishment, If you are given a transfer 
with status, you will be in the permanent 
group for reductlon-ln-force actions—^the 
last group to go. If you are given an emer¬ 
gency-indefinite appointment, however, you 
will be in the war-service and temporary- 
indefinite group, and will have none of the 
rights that accrue to status employees in 
reduction in force. 

6. I have read that retirement deductions 
will not be made from salaries of emergency- 
indefinite appointees. I have a permanent 
appointment with the Government now, and 
would like to have retirement deductions 
continue. Will this be possible if I accept 
the emergency-indefinite appointment I am 
now considering? 

Yen. If retirement deductions are now be¬ 
ing made from your salary and you take the 
new Job without a break in service, deduc¬ 
tions will bo mandatory in your case. 


Protecting the National Soenrity of the 
United States^^H. R. 7439 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CAUrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 12, 1950, the House 
considered H. R. 7439, a bill to protect 
the national security of the United States 
by permitting the summary suspension 
of employment of civilian officers and 
employees of various departments and 


agencies of the Government, and for 
other purposes. 

I offered an amendment which would 
have provided anyone separated as a 
so-called security risk with the right to 
an impartial review of his case by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

This amendment offered by me re¬ 
ceived bipartisan support but failed to 
be Included In the legislation by a 6-vote 
margin, which indicated the concern of 
almost a majority of the members re¬ 
garding the inherent dangers in the bill 
which allowed the heads of certain de¬ 
partments and agencies to separate em¬ 
ployees on secret charges without the 
right of an Independent review. After 
the House passed the so-called security 
risk bill It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. Certain 
amendments to the legislation were 
adopted by that committee which car¬ 
ried out the purpose of my amendment. 

The bill then passed the Senate unan¬ 
imously on August 9,1950, and on August 
15 the House concurred in the Senate 
amendments, and the President will sign 
this measure within the next few days. 

The amendments to H. R. 7439 ap¬ 
proved by the Senate in effect provide 
that any person separated from one of 
the agencies covered by the bill on 
grounds that such person is a security 
risk, may ask the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion to review his case to determine 
whether he is suitable for reemployment 
in another Government department or 
agency. The right of the person under 
the provisions of the Senate amendment 
corresponds exactly to his right to an 
Independent review of his case under my 
amendment which has now been ap¬ 
proved by the House of Representatives. 

As I have stated, there is a very defin¬ 
ite difference between a person who is 
disloyal to the United States and one 
who may be classified as a security risk. 
It would have been unfortunate had the 
Congress approved this legislation with¬ 
out the Inclusion of an amendment such 
as the one I offered, or such as the one 
adopted by the Senate and approved by 
the House after the Senate took action. 

The sacred American tradition of the 
right to an independent review of an ad¬ 
ministrative action which affects the 
property or livelihood of an individual 
must be preserved, and this bill should 
not have become law unless a proper op¬ 
portunity for such a review is provided. 

I am pleased, as are my colleagues 
who supported my amendment, that the 
Senate saw fit in its wisdom to provide 
that a person discharged as a security 
risk would have the right to have his 
record cleared if the action by the head 
of the department or agency concerned 
was arbitrary and based upon unsup¬ 
ported charges. 

The Senate also included an amend¬ 
ment which was adopted by the House 
providing that the right of the person 
who is suspended as a security risk 
should be protected by the requirement 
that such person be given a written 
statement of the charges against him 
within 30 days after his suspension, and 
a reasonable opportunity to answer such 
charges at a hearing or through the 
submission of affidavits. 


In my Judgment, the Inclusion of the 
Senate amendments vastly Improved 
this legislation, and in effect adopts my 
views, and for this reason I supported 
the legislation with such amendments. 


Divine Guidance 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, June 30,1950 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
each Membei of the House of Represent¬ 
atives recently received a letter from a 
friend of mine. I think, however, today 
it is quite fitting and proper that I call 
it to your attention by reading it. 

Here is his letter: 

Dear Congressman: I feci that I am speak. 
Ing for millions of other Americans when 
I say that we are vitally concerned and deeply 
disturbed over the utter disorder and the 
terribly confused conditions from which we 
are suffering. Your present task is unques¬ 
tionably the most Important In your life¬ 
time. The lives of millions of human be¬ 
ings are at stake; si I plead with you to pray 
to Almighty God for divine wisdom and in¬ 
spirational guidance in conducting the Im. 
portant post you now hold. 

I know you are not Indifferent to the chal¬ 
lenge of this fateful hour, when the clock 
is telling of perhaps the end of the world 
that we have known. What is the challenge? 
The challenge is to throw aside all considera¬ 
tions of partisan expediency, to forget the 
usual prattle of politics, and with a deep 
sense of responsibility to strive only to meet 
the needs of the Nation. The challenge is 
to face the situation courageously and to be 
ready and willing to do something about it. 
I have every confidence that you, God’s serv¬ 
ant, will prove you»‘self equal to the task. 

If I were in your position, I would ask 
for divine guidance to give me strength to 
withstand the Influence of all pressure groups 
whoso passions of misconceived self-lntcre.st 
must be restrained. Because of human na¬ 
ture man is the sole hope of mankind. 

Divine guidance is necessary. Perhaps the 
many problems that face the world today 
and cause much misunderstanding, misery, 
nnd fear could more easily be solved if the 
men who meet at the conference tables would 
realize that men alone do not have the power 
to alter existing conditions until they sub¬ 
merge their egos, and in humility and sin¬ 
cerity call upon God for guidance In making 
wise and Just decisions. For it is only by 
recognizing that any power wo have comes 
from this source, and only when we appeal 
to this higher knowledge will we be able to 
Fve in truth, Justice, and peace. 

Patriotically yours, 

Harry R. Nightingale. 

Mr. Speaker, the human race Is sick. 
A regiment of doctors is sitting by our 
bedside, feeling our- pulse, suggesting 
cures. Complicated treatments have 
been tried, but the patient lingers on. 
A few superficial improvements have been 
brought about, Just as a hypodermic 
Quiets fever for a while. But the real 
cause of our illness has not been touched, 
a real cure not even begun. The cause 
Is that the human mind has run amuck; 
the cure is the recapture of our souls. 
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The cure of the disease r/ith which we 
are afflicted docs not consist of regula¬ 
tions. taxes, and codes, but of a rigorous 
spiritual diet. It is the only cure. 


Address of Hon. Wilfard L. Thorp 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, lest 
this little gem be lost to posterity. I in¬ 
clude it in the Appendix of the Record: 
Remarks by the Honorable Willard L. 

Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for 

Economic Affairs, Before the American 

Australian Association, University Club, 

New York City, August 4, 1960 

When Alice tumbled down the rabbit hole 
and began her Involuntary expedition to 
Wonderland, the report of her adventures 
states that she had “plenty of time as she 
went down to look about her, and to wonder 
what was going to happen next.” She began 
to talk out loud to herself, and part of her 
monolog is reported verbatim as follows: 

“I wonder if I shall fall right through the 
earth 1 How funny It’ll seem to come out 
among the people that walk with their heads 
downwards! The Antipathies, I think— 
(She was rather glad there was no one listen¬ 
ing this time, as it didn’t sound at all the 
right word) “but I shall have to ask them 
what the name of the country is, you know. 
Please, ma’am. Is this New Zealand or Aus¬ 
tralia?” She never had the opportunity to 
put the question, because “Suddenly, thump! 
thump! down she came upon a heap of sticks 
and dry leaves, and the fall was over.” Of 
course, if she had had proper navigation 
aids with her, she would have known that. 
If she had started in London, her probable 
destination would have been New Zealand, 
but that, If she had started her descent m 
New York City, the land nearest to her exit, 
to use subway terminology, would have been 
Australia. 

Alice’s notion that things would be re¬ 
versed on the opposite side of the globe. Is 
further supported by the conclusions of 
mathematicians. In spherical geometry, It is 
a simple theorem that a figure on one side 
of a sphere appears In reverse when reflected 
through the center to the opposite side. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I wish today to de¬ 
nounce these false notions whether presented 
by fantasy or by mathematical theory. Anti¬ 
pathy certainly Is the wrong word, and con¬ 
trariness docs not describe the relationship. 
The plain fact is that the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the United States of America 
have an extraordinary resemblance, a natural 
affinity, and a great area of common Interest. 

There are obvious elements of similarity— 
for example, that wc speak approximately the 
same language. But it is more important to 
remind ourselves that we both have back¬ 
grounds of pioneering and all the effects re¬ 
sulting from the existence of an undeveloped 
frontier. We are not ancient societies bound 
by habits of thought and institutional forms 
developed and hardened over many cen¬ 
turies. We are new countries who have taken 
the values of the Old World, but have de¬ 
veloped our own variations and Invented our 
own Innovations. With the assistance of 
space and extensive national resources, we 
have provided new opportunities for the 
vigorous and the venturesome. In the ab¬ 
sence of ancient and rigid tradition, we have 


been free to develop our political, economic, 
and social institutions with greater freedom. 

Even our political history has its striking 
similarity. Both countries developed origi¬ 
nally as a group of separate British colonies. 
After considerable difficulty, we both achieved 
freedom to direct our own affairs, a condi¬ 
tion which you seem to have won with 
somewhat less struggle than did we. And 
finally, we each have brought our various 
separate states together into a federal union 
under a constitutional form of government. 

But if the past shows such resemblance, it 
Is perhaps even more important to record 
that we seem to look to the future through 
the same window. We have both been strong 
supporters of the United Nations and its 
various specialized agencies. We have worked 
together in the effort to find ways and means 
to expand world trade. The most Important 
of all, we are in basic agreement that ag¬ 
gression must be driven from the face of 
the globe. We in the United States will not 
soon forget that the first to Join with us in 
the great United Nations effort to halt the 
criminal aggressors in Korea were members 
of the air force of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. This is not the first time that 
we have fought together in the cause of Iree- 
dom. and it further strengthens the ties of 
our kinship. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we are all exceedingly 
happy that you have visited us In our coun¬ 
try. We hope that you are carrying away 
with you a sense of the warmth of our feeling 
towards you and your fellow countrymen. 
We hope that we can ever stand side by 
side, not only lii military operations, but in 
building a world where freedom and democ¬ 
racy, where peace and prosperity, will no 
longer be challenged. 


The Minute Women of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record 
of Tuesday, August 8. page A5717, there 
appears some remarks concerning the 
Minute Women for Peace, from Spring- 
field-Chicopee, Mass. The Minute 
Women of Connecticut and the Minute 
Women of the United States of America 
arc in no way to be confused with the 
group in Massachusetts, Their aims are 
obviously very different and they are 
completely opposed in ideology. For a 
clear understanding of the intents and 
purposes of the Connecticut organiza¬ 
tion of the Minute Women, I am request¬ 
ing that with my remarks, a statement 
of their principles be included. The Na¬ 
tional and State of Connecticut chair¬ 
man of the Minute Women of the United 
States of America is Mrs. Suzanne Sil- 
vercruys Stevenson. The statement of 
principles follows: 

The Minute Women of Connecticut is a 
voluntary group which welcomes Into its 
membership, any woman citizen of this State, 
regardless of party affiliation, who. inspired 
by her faith in the traditional American way 
of life, as set forth in the Constitution of 
the United States, has the following pur¬ 
poses: 


1. Actively to fight communism in every 
form. 

Inasmuch as It has been adjudged libelous 
in some States to call any person a Com¬ 
munist, the Communist or any other party 
dedicated to the overthrow of our constitu¬ 
tional form of government, should be out¬ 
lawed. 

2. To demand the removal of supporters of 
Boclalism and communism in our Federal 
and State Government, and In our educa¬ 
tional system. 

3. To work for the rebirth of free enter¬ 
prise, free production, free markets in our 
country, so that people can work, plan, risk, 
save, and dream for themselves, without gov¬ 
ernmental restrictions and regulations, ex¬ 
cept those which are Indispensable for the 
cielense of the United States. 

4. To advocate Just plain good housekeep¬ 
ing, economy and efficiency In Government, 
with the adoption of the waste-saving points 
of the Hoover Commlpslon report, not, how¬ 
ever, in any way weakening our national de¬ 
fense. 

5. To oppose all measures under the guise 
of war measures, which aim to transform our 
free economy into state socialism. 

6. To secure the passage of the constitu¬ 
tional amendment, limiting the tenure of 
office of the President of the United States, 
to two terms of 4 years each. (Until 1940, 
the two terms of the Presidency had been 
accepted as a tradition laid down by Presi¬ 
dent George Washington himself. Since 
that precedent has been broken it can only 
be restored now by a constitutional amend¬ 
ment, which passed the House and Senate In 
1947, and since that time, is being held up 
by various States, 36 of which must ratify It 
to become law.) 

7. To pray for spiritual guidance for en¬ 
lightenment and the ability to inspire others 
to Join our crusade, thereby giving us the 
courage to work to achieve the above alms. 

Wo pledge in honor, to vote at every 
election. 


Growth of United States Economy Under 
Democratic Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that many Americans will be interested 
in facts and figures dealing with the ex¬ 
pansion and progress of free enterprise 
in this country in the last 18 years. Free 
enterprise is still the basis of our econ¬ 
omy and our political system. No other 
country In the world has made such tre¬ 
mendous progress in so short a period of 
time. In the 18 years between 1932 and 
1950 our total national income has risen 
from $46,000,000,000 to nearly $210,000,- 
000,000 and it is still lising. 

It should be noted that all this was 
accomplished under the Democratic ad¬ 
ministrations, first under the late Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, and now un¬ 
der President Harry S. Truman. To 
those who may wish to have the exact 
figures of this economic growth I com¬ 
mend the article United States Eco¬ 
nomic Gains Since 1932, by William M, 
Boyle, the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, published in the 
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August Issue of the Democratic Digest. 
The article is as follows: 

United States Economic Gains Since 1932 
(By William M. Boyle. Jr.) 

Americans have a tradition of teamwork, 
and during the past 17 years the most highly 
developed teamwork between businessman, 
farmer, and workingman In our history has 
paid off in the greatest expansion of produc¬ 
tivity and rise of living standards any nation 
has even seen. 

How the partnership of all classes and sec¬ 
tions, blossoming under a progressive Na¬ 
tional Government, has brought about great 
gains in our free-enterprise economy Is shown 
dramatically in the figures bejow. These 
figures are from a newly completed compre¬ 
hensive analysis of official Government sta¬ 
tistics on the expansion of the American 
free-enterprise system which has raised 
total national income from $46,300,000,000 in 
1933 to $209,800,000,000 in 1949, an increase 
of 363 percent. After adjusting for price 
changes, the Increase was about 150 percent. 

The statistics, gathered by an independent 
analyst at the request of the Democratic 
National Committee, tell the story of the tre¬ 
mendous progress the United States has made 
since 1933. 

BUSINESS AND WORKERS 

In 1933 Income payments to individuals in 
the United States totaled $46,273,000,000. In 
1948 residents of the Nation received $211,- 
900,000,000. This is an increase of 358 per¬ 
cent, or, If measured in constant dollars, 
about 160 percent. 

There were 240,881 manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments in the country In 1947. The aver¬ 
age number of production workers employed 
in these industries during the year was 11,- 
916,188. Total wages paid to production 
workers in 1947 amounted to $30,242,343,000. 
The value added to commodities and goods 
as a result of munulucturing processes to¬ 
taled $74,425,825,000. 

By contrast, In 1933 there were only 141,769 
manufacturing plants in the Nation. Tlie 
average number of production workers dur¬ 
ing the year stood at only 6,056,737. The 
total payroll for production employees in 
1933 was but $5,261,577,000. And the value 
added by manufacturing amounted to only 
$14,548,018,000. 

The payroll Increase was 475 percent or 
over 233 percent in adjusted dollars. Tl\o 
manufacturing value added was 412 percent 
or 170 percent In adjusted dollars. 

By September 30, 1949. the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had made 61,028 loans 
totaling $4,078,529,660 to businessmen in the 
United States, aiding our free-entcrprise 
economy to produce more goods, more Jobs, 
and more profits. The Federal Government 
spent $152,624,785 in 1949 to help pay for the 
costs of carrying out employment service and 
unemployment insurance system services. 

In the year ending June 30. 1949, the Bu¬ 
reau of Public Roads spent $410,396,000 for 
highway construction, and $30,390,000 was 
spent by the Federal Government to help 
build airports. Both helped speed the flow 
of goods. 

FARM GAINS 

Pair prices and Increased production have 
brought the level of farm Income and rural 
living standards close to parity from a posi¬ 
tion in which the farmer was the bell wether 
of depressions. 

Following are the figures which show the 
farm prosperity which has been brought 
about during 16 years of national Democratic 
administration, despite the recent downward 
trend which has brought about Democratic 
proposals for an Improved farm price-sup¬ 
port program: 

Cash Income of United States farmers 
totaled $30,801,999,000 in 1948. It was only 
$1,800,000,000 in 1932. This means an In- 
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crease of about 1,600 percent. In real terms, 
the Increase was about 640 to 650 percent. 

Hogs were selling for only $3.34 per hun¬ 
dredweight in 1932. The average 1948 price 
was $22.80. Corn was selling at only 29 cents 
a bushel in 1932. The overage 1948 price 
was $1.30. Tobacco was selling for only 10^ 
cents a pound in 1932, The average 1948 
price was 44 cents. Cotton was selling at 
only 61/2 cents a pound in 1932. The average 
1948 price was 31 cents. Farm mortgages, an 
excellent index of rural prosperity, have de¬ 
creased steadily since 19.33. More than $6,- 
600.000.000 in mortgages was outstanding in 
1940. On January 1,1949, the debts had been 
reduced to $6,100,000,000. On June 30. 1949, 
78.2 percent of farms had electricity. When 
the Rural Electrification Administration was 
set up in 1935, only 11 percent of the farms 
had electric lights. 

In 12 years REA has helped farmers to en¬ 
ergize 839,685 miles of lines. 

On July 1, 19.49, 69.5 percent of the farm 
land was included in soU-conservatlon dis¬ 
tricts. 

In 1948 payments to the farmers under the 
agricultural conservation program totaled 
$124,503,000; 66 percent of the cropland was 
included under this conservation plan. 

The Farmers Home Administration made 
2,371 loans totaling $14,890,231 to help per¬ 
sons buy farms in the 1949 fiscal year. 11 also 
insured 1,181 farm-ownership loans in that 
year lor $8,116,165. 

In addition, the Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration made 125,364 operating loans total¬ 
ing $93,053,051 in the 1949 fiscal year. 

On June 30, 1949, the Production Credit 
Association had 252,458 loans valued at $528,- 
026.380. 

Pcdoral land banks had 303,567 loans worth 
.$880,137,999 outstanding oil June 30. 1949. 

Commodity Credit Corporation loans made 
on 1948 crops through August 31, 1949, to¬ 
taled $2,189,479,334. Loans on 1949 crops on 
that date stood at $384,436,493. 

"’he school-lunch program, started In 1935, 
served 0,700,797 children in the year ending 
Juno 30, 1949. A total of $91,051,145 was 
spent on the program in that year. 

In the 1949 fiscal v<*ar $40,460,885 was spent 
for agricultural experiment station and coop¬ 
erative agricultural extension work, 

SAFETY FOR DEPOSITORS 

Bank deposits have risen greatly, while 
biuik failures which robbed depositors of 
their life savings have become a thing of the 
past. The following figures tell the story: 

On June 30, 3932, only $35,484,000,000 was 
deposited In United States commercial banks. 
By June 30, 1949, deposits In banks had in¬ 
creased 288 percent to $137,620,000,000. In 
1932.1,453 banks with deposits totaling $706,- 
000.000 failed. None failed In 1948. 

From 1934 through 1948 the P’ederal De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation spent $266,- 
976,000 to help 407 banks with deposits of 
$522,678,000. At the end of 1948, 95.1 per¬ 
cent of all money In banks was Insured by 
the FDIC at the rate of up to $5,000 for each 
depositor. 

A total of 12,922 commercial banks with 
as.set8 of $147,640,821,000 were Insured by 
FDIC in 1948. 

housing 

More Americans own homes than ever be- 
fore—many assisted by housing programs 
put into effect by the national Democratic 
administration to prevent foreclosure or to 
make home financing easier and cheaper. 
Here are the details: 

On December 31, 1948, the Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration had outstanding in the 
United States, 8,736,620 insured loans on 
small homes and for property Improvement. 
The FHA insurance on these loans totaled 
$3,338,550,000. 


On that same date the FHA had Insured 
1,981,951 mortgages on one- to four-family 
homos for $9,904,058,000. 

In addition, the FHA had underwritten 
the construction of 207,606 units In largo 
apartment projects for $1,304,622,000 by the 
end of 1948. 

As of July 25, 1949, the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration had guaranteed 1,628,607 home 
loans for $4,120,865,000. 

There were 3,769 member institutions of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System on 
December 31, 1948. At that time they had 
$9,689,792,000 outsandlng In home mortgage 
loans. 

At the end of 1948, 2,616 associations were 
Insured under the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. The associations 
had $7,777,308,000 outstanding In home 
mortgage loans. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation aided 
1,202,424 families refinancing home loans 
totaling $3,496,977,000. All but $319,342,000 
of those loans had been repaid by June 30, 
1940. 

As of June 30, 1949, the Public Housing 
Administration had spent $3,173,689,000 on 
1,159.583 public-housing units. These in¬ 
clude special veterans' housing projects and 
war housing as vtU as units built under the 
United States Housing Act. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

The United States has made great gains in 
developing power facilities, curbing floods, 
and making more waterways navigable. 

In the 3949 fiscal year the Department of 
the Interior spent $96,157,200 lor power fa- 
cilJtle.s at or in connection with Federally 
constructed multiple-purpose developments. 
In addition the Interior Departmen spent 
$58,970,000 for construction of dams and 
reservoirs which have or will have power fa¬ 
cilities. 

In the same fiscal year the National Mili¬ 
tary Establishment spent $694,042,857 in the 
Nation for rivers and harbors projects to 
improve transportation and reduce flood 
damage. This compares with $116,586,376 
expended for those purposes by the Army in 
1933. 

HUMAN hESOURCES 

Federal assistance has enabled our people 
to do a better Job of conserving and pre¬ 
serving the human resources in the years of 
national Democratic administration which 
lollowed the depression of the 1920’s and 
early 1930’8. 

Here are the figures which show how Fed¬ 
eral assistance has enabled the State to ex¬ 
pand its activities in the fields of health, 
education and social welfare: 

In the year ending June 30, 1949, the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency spent $2,058,530,544 to 
aid health, education and social welfare ac¬ 
tivities in the United States. 

The Federal share of the old-age assist¬ 
ance program in the Nation accounted for 
$718,011,663. 

During the fiscal year Americans received 
$607,036,339 under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. FSA spent $26,146,631 
for its vocational education program during 
the year and $6,030,000 was appropriated 
under the land-grant college program. 

From 1933 to 1948 nearly $10,000,000,000 
In Federal funds was spent for education in 
the United States. 

Public Health Service expenditures in the 
Nation in the year ending June 30, 1949, 
included $13,138,382 for venereal disease con¬ 
trol; $6,786,066 for tuberculosis control; $13.- 
212,895, general health assistance; $: ,924.403, 
mental health activities: $10,762,299, hospi¬ 
tal survey and planning; and $2,360,905, can¬ 
cer control. 

TO HELP VETERANS 

Medical and educational programs voted 
by a Democratic Congress are aiding war 
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veterans to become trained, productive work¬ 
ers, successful businessmen, and useful cit- 
laMsns. Here are the details: 

In the year ending June 80, J940, the 
Veterans Administration spent $6,552,063,282 
In the United States, distributed os follows: 

During that 12-month period 2,905,786 vet¬ 
eran and survivors of deceased veterans re¬ 
ceived $1,850,028,748 In pensions and com¬ 
pensation and retirement payments. A total 
of $502,737,158 was distributed in the State 
under the unemployment and self-employ¬ 
ment allowances programs. The number of 
veterans who were discharged from VA hos¬ 
pitals during the year totaled 543,214. 

In the l-year period the average number 
of exaervicemen In training under vocational 
rehabilitation legislation was 216,729. They 
received $260,812,310 in subsistence allow¬ 
ance. 

The average number under the GI educa¬ 
tion and training program stood at 2.017,- 
739. They received $1,816,216,977 In subsist¬ 
ence allowance and $825,633,589 for tuition 
and equipment. From the start of Us loan 
Insurance program after the end of World 
War II through June 25, 1949, the VA had 
guaranteed .51,622 farm loans. The guaran- 
tle.<9 covered $1,051,064 while the total 
amount of the loans was $197,739,968. In 
tliL^ {:junc 4-ycar period the ’’A has Insured 
107.244 business loans. These guaranties 
covered $127,129,820. The total amount of 
the loans was $337,628,543. 


Freedom and Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 

OP NEW YOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend, my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of August 9,1950: 

Freedom and Security 

The President has grasped both horns of 
the great dilemma of our society—the dilem¬ 
ma of protecting our liberties while safe¬ 
guarding our security—In a singularly states¬ 
manlike message to Congress. As Oovernor 
Dewey pointed out In his famous debate with 
Mr. etassen at Portland, May 18, 1948, “Wo 
have 27 laws on the books, and I have the 
whole list of them In front of me, outlawing 
every conceivable act of gubverelon against 
the United States.’* However, agents like 
Gold who worked with Fuchs succeeded in 
evading all 27 of these laws In stealing the 
greatest secret In the history of this country 
In behalf of Its enemies. It was crystal clear 
from then on that the time was overdue for a 
review of the laws against subversion with 
the view to Improvement in case the law and 
not enforcement was defective. But the 
**there ought to be a law” pressure upon Con¬ 
gress produced bills containing clauses which 
threaten the liberties enshrined In the Bill 
of Rights—the Mundt bill, S. 695, and the 
Hobbs bill. 

The President’s answer to the dilemma 
falls Into two categories. He would provide 
an extended statute of hmltatlons beyond 
the existing 3 years in peacetime espionage 
cases, require persons who have received in¬ 
struction from a foreign government or polit¬ 
ical party in espionage or subversion tactics 
to register under the Foreign Agents Regis¬ 
tration Act, give broader authority than now 


exists for the President to establish security 
regulations concerning the protection of 
military bases and other national-defense In¬ 
stallations. The second category of recom¬ 
mendations has to do with aliens. Legisla¬ 
tion Is proposed permitting the Attorney 
General to exercise supervision over aliens 
subject to deportation—^legislation that 
would require them under sanction of crim¬ 
inal penalties to report their whereabouts 
and activities at regular Intervals. All these 
proposals have been either suggested or 
backed from time to time In this newspaper. 
Another thing, in our opinion, ought to bo 
done. Thor© should be, as there was In the 
war, registration of the financial ttatements 
of groups appealing for public funds, for all 
subversive activity has to be financed, and 
could not exist If the light of day were cast 
upon the nature and source of Its financing. 

This program of action is vital to the de¬ 
fense of our country. It Is, Indeed, first busi¬ 
ness on the home front. Some people will 
not be satisfied that it goes far enough, but 
they are apt. In their overexcitement over 
the dangers in our midst, to overlook the 
liberties upon which our society was built. 
They likewise err in other respects. For one 
thing, they would push this country in the 
direction of a police state. Such action en¬ 
dangers rather than adds to security. For 
the history of police states, as the President 
reminds Congress, Is marked by successive 
purges, and growing concentration camps, as 
their governments strike out blindly In fear 
of violent revolt. Once a government Is com¬ 
mitted to tho principle of silencing the voice 
of opposition, it ha.s only one way to go, and 
that Is down the path of Increasingly repres¬ 
sive measures, until It becomes a source of 
terror to all Its citizens and creates a coun¬ 
try where everyone lives In fear. 

For another thing, extreme legislation of 
tho nature of existing bills would servo Com¬ 
munist ends in discrediting our system of 
constitutional liberties. Finally, the extrem¬ 
ists forgot that laws themselves don’t protect, 
what mainly count are the administration of 
those laws and the cooperation of public 
opinion, and the best Insulation against In¬ 
side danger comes from strict enforcement 
and from what the President calls a vigorous, 
functioning democracy which succeeds In 
meeting the needs of Its people. Mr. Truman 
has furnished Congress with a new Btarliiig 
point in tightening up the laws against sub¬ 
version. 


Why Shouldn’t We? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the editor of a South Dakota 
county seat weekly has written an edi¬ 
torial which more nearly sums up grass¬ 
roots opinion of the day than anything 
which has come to my attention in some 
time. The editor’s name is Harold Card 
and his paper is the Webster (S. Dak.) 
Reporter and Farmer. Under leave to 
extend, I place the editorial in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record at this point: 

Why Shouldn't Wi? 

Patriotism and common sense dictate that 
full support be given to the present war ef¬ 
fort in the undeclared conflict in Korea. As 
American citizens, we must and should co¬ 


operate In the mobilization of our man¬ 
power and material resources to cope with 
the present situation and be prepared lor 
anything further that may come. 

But we would be less than human If wo 
did not ‘‘boll" under the collar at some of 
tho things that have been happening. 

It wasn’t long ago that our Defense Secre¬ 
tary Louis Johnson made this gem state¬ 
ment: “If Russia starts war at 4 o’clock, tho 
United States Is ready 'to give ’em hell* at 
5 o’clock.” 

The kindest observation that can now be 
made of Korea is that the United States 
clock stopped. 

In the meantime, the people of a muddled 
world get tho impression that Uncle Sam 
talks big but doesn’t back up his talking. 

South Koreans were told that Uncle Sam 
would act swiftly and effectively to protect 
their sovereignty. But In spite of Army In¬ 
telligence reporting troop concentrations In 
North Korea, Washington was caught flat- 
footed and Truman was away on vacation. 
Again w© are confronted with the stark real¬ 
ity of our embattled GI’s getting help “too 
little and too late.*’ Now we are told it will 
be a long, hard struggle, and we see It with 
United States reverses being piled on reverses. 

What is United States policy in the Orient? 
Is Korea Important as a symbol of United 
States strength In the Far East? If so, do 
our present biimbllngs build up Uncle Sam 
os big and powerful? And In retrospect, are 
a few hundred thousand South Koreans more 
vital to United States security than were 
several millions of Nationalist Chinese to 
whom perhaps some help months ago would 
have drastically altered today’s situation. 
Again In retrospect, are secret agreements 
made at Yalta, Potsdam, and Tehran now 
hitting us In the face? 

Here at home, has the United States Inter¬ 
nal situation changed so quickly that a Pres¬ 
ident who only a few months ago “pooh- 
poohed” the suggestion of Communist Infil¬ 
tration In high places, on Tuesday pled for 
all possible help to the FBI to tighten Its 
program against espionage, sabotage, and 
subversive activities? Is this lack of fore¬ 
sight building another “government by 
crisis,” of which we have seen so -nany In 
recent years? 

No patriotic American would for a moment 
hamRtring the war effort, and by tho same 
token, no patriotic American should condone 
mistakes that Imperil our national security. 
We have a right to demand from our officials 
the same type of service our Government 
expects from us. Partisan politics has no 
place In today’s crisis, but every definition of 
potrlotlsm we subscribe to calls upon every¬ 
one to do all In his power to put an end to 
national leadership unequal to the task. 

As another election approaches Americans 
are sure to hear the old canard, "Don’t change 
horses in the middle of the stream.” To 
which we answer, “Why not?” 

And, as if in approving answer to the 
Webster editor’s query, the Sioux Palls 
(S. Dak.) Daily Argus-Leader, follows a 
reprint of the editorial with this brief 
one from the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Non¬ 
pareil: 

Events of recent weeks made it plain that 
if we don't swap horses—elect a Republican 
Congress—the country may be sunk. 

Secretary of State Acheson and Defense 
Secretary Johnson have demonstrated their 
Incompetence In the present emergency and 
Truman may ditch both of them before 
election. 

Their dismissal would not satisfy the 
voters, who are coming to realize that the 
whole administration Is so incompetent that 
only the election of a Republican Congress 
will bring about any Improvement. 
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Cannon or Automobile*—Keys to 
American Survival or Slavery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. ANDREW JACOBS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial expresses so sensible a 
viewpoint, I feci that every American 
should read it. 

It translates from the dollar sign into 
the sacrifices which will be required of 
us if we are to meet our future obliga¬ 
tions and survive. 

Cannon or ATJTOMonii,r.s—K f.ys to American 
Survival or Si.avekv 
(By Walter Leckrone) 

The gpiillemaii from Prague was openly 
admiring the modest, hut still new and shiny 
car in which I’d volunteered to drive him to 
his hotel. 

“I have never,” he repeated In his heavily 
accepted English, “been able to afford a car 
like this.” 

The streets were full cars like that, and 
bettor ones, too, so obviously plenty of 
people around there could afford them. He 
went on: 

“But you do not nnder.stnnd. In Czecho- 
Blovakla I am not a poor man.” (And he 
mentioned a list of his enterprises that cer¬ 
tainly didn’t sound like poverty ) 

“For a long time my income has not been 
less than $50,000 a year, XTnltcd States. On 
such an income I could not afford u car, not 
even an electric refrigerator. We have an 
ice box, 

“You see we have to keep an army at our 
borders all the time. If you in America had 
to keep an army guarding your borders irom 
an attack, perhaps you, also, could not afford 
luxuries.” 

MAUSERS or MERCURYS 

What he was saying, of course, was that 
if you spend part of your income on guns 
and bullets you’ll have Just that much less to 
spend on sporty convertibles. 

Czechoslovakia, then a free though threat¬ 
ened nation, has disappeared behind the 
Iron curtain now. But last week the Con¬ 
gress of the United States was beginning 
gingerly to say the same thing. 

The Congressmen, to be sure, didn't use 
the same words. They talked about cor¬ 
porate levies and higher income-tax rates 
and credit and production controls. 

From as far av/ay as Indianapolis they 
seemed to be well ahead of the President In 
their thinking along that line * • • 

though still far behind the people around 
here. 

For the first time In our history. It was be¬ 
coming clear, Americans might have to 
choose between guns and gadgets, might 
have to lower their own living standards lu 
order to go on living at all. 

We haven’t faced that before. ‘‘Miracles of 
production” got us by with hardly a Jolt in 
every previous defense crisis. During World 
War II, even, the standards of living, in most 
ways and for most people in this country 
actually went up. America produced enough 
to keep vast armies supplied with everything, 
and enough more to keep everybody at home 
living In comfort. 

National Income, which is Just the yard¬ 
stick by which wo measure the whole value 
of everything everybody produces, rose so 
high that even after you took out what we 
wore spending on the war there still was 
more left for everybody than there ever had 
been before. Price went up * • * but 


wages and salaries and profits and Incomes 
went up even farther. 

Next time production may not be enough. 

Last week we published a fascinating series 
of articles outlining some of the things that 
can be learned about production in Russia. 
The figures were startling. In munitions of 
war they appear to be almost ready to pro¬ 
duce as much • • • or more • • • 
than we did even at wartime peaks. 

No one seriouely believes that Russia, a 
backward and primitive nation, actually can 
make as many things as we can make in 
America, of course. Not In totals. 

The catch Is that they don’t even now, 
bother about making much lor the pcojile’s 
comfort. They don’t, for example, have to 
produce enough gasoline to run their war 
planes plus enough to keep miUion.s of civil¬ 
ian automobiles running. There are no 
civilian automobiles. They don’t have to 
make clotJiing for their army plus new cloth¬ 
ing lor the civilians. Civilians will Just 
make out with what they have, as long as 
war lasts. They don’t even have to build 
wur lacturies plus houses for civilians who 
work in them. They just Jam the civilians 
into what house.s are already built * * • 

two, three, live lamlllcs to a room. 

If Russia could manufacture only half as 
much, altogether, ns we can, Soviet armies 
might still have more weapons liian ours. 
By Russian standards everything except the 
minimum essentials of bare existence can 
be used lor war. 

The production power of the United Slates, 
used like that, would be Invincible. No na¬ 
tion on earth, and no combiiiutlun of na¬ 
tions, could stand against it. 

It lb not, of course, going to be used like 
that. No one lu Congress or out expeetw 
that American standards of llvin?; will be 
lowered to the Russian level * ♦ * un¬ 

less Russia wins a war against us. 

Wc do, though, have to face the ques¬ 
tion presently of whether they should bo 
reduced a llltlo • • * iii the common 

defense. 

NOT UNTIL AFTER ELECTION 

That’s whnt the President proposes we 
don't talk about until after election, and 
wTifit Congress Is so cautiously talking about 
anyway, in Washington this week. 

One-fourth of our national Income would 
amount to about $50,000,000,000 a yun* 

* * • or Just about what the Nation’s 

defense chiefs believe It would cost the 
first year to light a major war. II we turned 
over that much more for our national dp- 
fcn&c It would lower our living standards 
approximately 25 percent below what they 
are now. We’d have to do without one- 
lourth of the things we buy now * • • 

for the double reason that we wouldn’t have 
the money to buy them and they wouldn't 
bo for sale anyway. 

We’d still have standards of comfortable 
living far above any others In the world 

* • • far above even those our own 

grandparents ever had. 

Seems like a modest price for survival, at 
that. 


The Mountain Hai Labored and Brought 
Forth a Mouse 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, suppose 
we get back to the United States for a 
moment and turn our attention to the 


welfare of that great segment of our 
people known as the American farmers— 
who are either enjoying the benefits of 
rural electrification or begging to have it 
extended to their homes. 

I need not remind the Members of this 
House that the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration In extending this service to 
the farmers of the Nation has done more 
for* the people living in the rural section 
than anything else that has ever been 
accomplished in all history. 

i have before me a report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments which is really a report of 
the subcommittee which took it upon it¬ 
self to investigate the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration. This subcommit¬ 
tee report reminds us of the mountain 
that labored and brought forth a mouse. 

The report itself when studied and 
carefully analyzed thoroughly might not 
be so bad, but a press report based on 
that document has done the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration a great injus¬ 
tice that should be corrected. The truth 
of the matter is that the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration should be compli¬ 
mented instead of criticized foi the rea¬ 
son that it showed such clean bill of 
health as few Government agencies 
could have shown under the circum¬ 
stances. 

The cases of impropriety or miscon¬ 
duct of any kind which were exposed 
Ly this investigation wei: few indeed; 
and none of them could be at'ributed to 
any misconduct on the part of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. In only 
three instances, out of more than a thou¬ 
sand cooperative power associations that 
have borrowed from the REA—In only 
three instances—was there shown to be 
any action by the cooperative personnel 
that might be termed dishonest in any 
sense of the word and in only one case 
was there any embezzlement—and that 
case was prosecuted as a result of the 
suggestion, and insistence, of Recretary 
Wickard, in 1945. 

That was a case in which an individual 
in New Hampshire embezzled $14,000 of 
money belonging to a local cooperative 
power association. It was discovered in 
1944, and Mr. Wickard, when Ik later be¬ 
came head of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, demanded that this man 
bo prosecuted. 

The Federal Government did not lose 
a dime in any of these cases, and I un¬ 
derstand the power association in New 
Hampshire was adequately insured 
against such a loss. Yet this case is be¬ 
ing paraded by the Power Trust for the 
purpose of discrediting the Rui’al Elec¬ 
trification Administration. 

This report discusses nine specific co¬ 
operatives, under the heading “Adminis¬ 
trative difficulties.” But. as I said, in 
only three of these instances was there 
any action by a cooperative personnel 
that might be termed dishonest in any 
sense of the word; and in only one case 
were funds embezzled. That was the 
New Hampshire case to which I have 
Just referred. 

Now remember, the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration lias made loans 
to 1,067 borrowers throughout the coun¬ 
try. Remember also, that in 1934 when 
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we first started this drive for rural elec¬ 
trification, there were only 743,954 farm 
homes throughout the entire Nation 
that were enjoying the use of electric 
energy. On June 30 of this year, there 
were 6.067,000 electrified farm homes 
throughout the Nation—as a result of 
the magnificent work of the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration. 

The Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion had already discovered the case of 
embezzlement referred to in the com¬ 
mittee’s report and had initiated correc¬ 
tive actions before the committee started 
Its alleged study. 

I wonder why the committee has not 
had printed the hearings in this investi¬ 
gation. 

Let me call attention to the fact, also, 
that in none of the cases cited did the 
Federal Government lose a single penny. 
The ofiicials of the rural electric power 
associations are bonded, and even this 
report shows that whatever loss was sus¬ 
tained in this single case of embezzle¬ 
ment has been made good. I repeat 
that neither the cooperative power asso¬ 
ciation nor the Federal Government lost 
a penny. 

Yet we find an alleged news article 
spread throughout the country smear¬ 
ing the Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration and misleading the public into 
believing that its ofiicials were guilty of 
misconduct. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
in 1934 we only had 10.9 percent of the 
farm homes of this country electrified. 
As a rule they were the farms right up 
near the large towns and cities. Today 
we have about 85 percent of the farm 
homes of this country electrified, and 
are moving forward to extend this serv¬ 
ice to every farm home that can be 
reached by the draft in times of war or 
by the tax collector in times of peace. 

Let me also remind the House that 
during the fiscal year 1950 the Federal 
Government was repaid about $27,000,- 
000 in principal, and paid about $13,- 
500,000 in interest on REA loans. This 
brought the total repayments since the 
start of the program to $244,500,000, in¬ 
cluding more than $23,000,000 repaid 
ahead of schedule—while the loan pay¬ 
ments that are overdue, more than 30 
days, throughout the entire country, 
total only $763,000, or less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the total amount due. 

I daresay there Is not another agency 
of this Government, and few private en¬ 
terprises, that can show a record for 
efficiency that even begins to compare 
with that of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

I understand this committee now pro¬ 
poses to investigate loans for generating 
plants and transmission lines. I won¬ 
der who is behind that movement. It 
looks like the ’’hand of Esau and the 
voice of Jacob.” 

The Power Trust Is doing its dead level 
best to get its hands on the water power 
of this Nation by browbeating Congress 
into stopping the construction of these 
transmission lines. If they ever succeed, 
it will cost the American people untold 
billions of dollars in overcharges for elec¬ 
tricity in the years to come. 

The power business is a public busi¬ 
ness. 


Electricity is a necessity of our mod¬ 
ern life. It must be handled by a mo¬ 
nopoly, since the overhead expenses 
would be too great for a half dozen or 
a dozen concerns to attempt to supply 
electricity to the people of any one city, 
towm. or community. 

Besides, the water power of the Na¬ 
tion. which is the greatest wealth in 
America outside of the soil from which 
we live, already belongs to the Federal 
Government, as the Supreme Court of 
the United States definitely decided in 
both the Ashwander case and the Appa¬ 
lachian Power case. 

To outlaw these transmission lines and 
turn this water power over to a private 
monopoly, with enough water in its stock 
to float the Navy—including the Mis¬ 
souri —would be one of the greatest out¬ 
rages of modern times. 

It must not happen. 

These generating plants arc necessary 
to firm this power up to the peak of the 
average year, or to supply electricity to 
those communities that are not able to 
secure an adequate supply at reasonable 
rates In any other manner. 

If this committee is going to let Itself 
be used to discredit agencies, such as 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which has rendered such marvelous 
service to the people of the Nation, then 
the committee ought to be abolished. 


The Light of Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Record an article written 
by Walter Lippmann and appearing 
in his syndicated column, Today and 
Tomorrow: 

The Light of Asia 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On Monday, in the Security Council, Sir 
Bencgal N. Rau, representing the Govern¬ 
ment of India, offered, if he found enough 
support in principle for the idea, to move a 
resolution dealing with a settlement in 
Korea, The idea he presented Is so well 
conceived, is so well timed in relation to 
the diplomatic situation in the UN and to 
the military situation in Korea, and has 
been put forward so deftly, that any gov¬ 
ernment had better think twice before it 
fails to support it. 

The crux of the idea is that the perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council are, 
for the time being, not only Incapable of 
agreeing on any settlement but that all are 
in varying degrees suspect in the eyes of 
the Koreans and the other peoples of Asia. 
The nonpermanent members only—none of 
them great military powers and none of them 
Imperial powers—cannot, said Sir Benegal, 
**be accused or suspected of any expansionist 
ambitions.'* 

There Is no serious question but that this 
Is a true expression of the Judgment of Asia. 
Any proposal for a settlement originating 
among the Dig Five is doomed to fail. It Is 
doomed because the Big Five no longer dare 


to agree lest they appear to be weak. It is 
also doomed to fail because the suspicion of 
the peoples of Asia against the great powers 
is so very strong. 

The Indian proposal would take the dip¬ 
lomatic Initiative away from the great 
powers and give it to the small powers, led 
by India. Thus the proposals for a Korean 
settlement would bo uncontamlnatcd by 
the suspicion of imperialism and power 
politics, and they would bear the ln\»aluable, 
indeed the indispensable, recommendation 
that they were the work of Asian thought 
and statesmanship. 

The Indian action Is well timed. The de¬ 
bate in the Security Council has reached a 
point where there was no chance of any 
understanding and yet there was nothing 
more to say. Mr. Malik had made his speech 
half a dozen times, and his principal argu¬ 
ments had been answered half a dozen times. 

The law of diminishing returns had be¬ 
gun to set in for the arguments of both 
sides. Mr. Malik’s constituents, having 
heard for 2 weeks that the United States 
is the aggressor in Korea, are soon bound 
to begin to ask what the great Soviet Union, 
the alleged lover and defender of the peace, 
is going to do about it. And our constit¬ 
uents all over the world, satisfied as they no 
doubt are that Mr. Malik is mischief bent, 
are beginning to ask what wc are going to 
do about it except to make cutting remarks. 

The time has clearly come when some¬ 
body has to act. But for the Russians as for 
ourselves the only actions left are to light 
or to compromise. If neither is ready to fight 
and neither is willing to offer n compromlbe, 
then someone else, whose prestige is not at 
stake, must Intervene. 

The Indian action will help any govern¬ 
ment which has the sense to support it ac¬ 
tively and cordially. It will embarrass any 
government which rejects it or evades it. 

For It will provide the acid test In Asia, 
and almost certainly among the peace-lov¬ 
ing masses of the western world also, of a 
disinterested purpose to achieve a Just peace. 

The Indian proposal is well timed in rela¬ 
tion to the military situation. Though it 
is not as yet entirely certain. It is now prob¬ 
able that the United Nations forces will re¬ 
tain a foothold In Korea. In that event the 
world will not be dealing with the accom¬ 
plished fact of the reunification of Korea by 
the North Korean Army. The campaign 
launched on June 25 will, despite all its suc¬ 
cesses, have been indecisive. The North Ko¬ 
reans will bo faced with a long war unless 
there is a diplomatic solution. If there 
exists the plan of a fair and peaceable settle¬ 
ment for the whole of Korea, originated and 
sponsored by India and by the uncommitted 
nations of Asia, the North Koreans will find 
it hard to explain why the war must go on 
and why all the cities of Korea must he 
destroyed. 

On the other hand, there Is no use pre¬ 
tending that we too have not the strongest 
reasons for wishing to see a diplomatic solu¬ 
tion. A victorious campaign back up the 
peninsula, assuming that the Korean war can 
be localized, Is, of course, entirely within 
our power. Everybody knows that. Nobody 
would think of denying it. We do not have 
to prove to the world that the United States, 
supported by the British Commonwealth, is 
able to defeat North Korea. 

What we do have to prove to the world is 
that we can help a country without destroy¬ 
ing it. If we have to spend a year building 
up ground forces in the beachhead while the 
Air Force demolishes the roads, bridges, pub¬ 
lic utilities, and factories of all of Korea, 
the victory when It comes will indeed be 
Pyrrhic. Even if the operation Is successful, 
the patient will be dead. We shall not have 
proved that we can contain aggression but 
only that we can wreck a country while the 
aggressor Is trying to enslave it. That is 
not what we wish the Japanese, the Ger- 
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mane, the French, or anyone else to think 
that reliance upon collective security comes 
down to. 

The Indian proposal Is. therefore, most 
opportune as the Korean campaign is tending 
to end In what might be a long, expensive, 
and destructive stalemate. 


It Ruitia Ready? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
('.RD, I include the following article by 
Richard Wilson from the Miami Herald 
of August 11,1950: 

Is Russia Ready?—Spread op United States 

A-Eomb Stockpile Holds Key to World 

War III 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Washington. —Russia's military might Is 
big taut It can be made a mere Illusion If the 
United States takes the right road in the 
next G months. 

This is the conviction of a group of younger 
officers—a Pentagon brain trust—which has 
been studying the relative strength of the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. for several 
years. 

It takes Imagination to grasp the new line 
f ■ thinking which Is taking root among the 
younger officers at the Pentagon. First, it is 
necessary to shed the concept that 350 or 400 
atomic bombs—which is not far from our 
present supply—is a large stockpile. 

Second, the Idea must be abandoned that 
atomic weapons are costly. They are the 
cheapest form of destruction known to man¬ 
kind. 

Third, the Idea must be rejected that one 
atomic bomb of the Improved Enlwetok type 
is so destructive that a very few of them can 
achieve victory. 

The general Impression on how the bomb 
will be used pictures a valhalla of devastated 
cities: New York, Chicago, Washington In 
ruins. This could certainly happen if Russia 
should decide to use Its growing supply of 
weapons In one-way missions against this 
Nation's Industrial centers. 

But military men are emphasizing more 
and more the "tactical'’ use of the bomb 
against troops and frontline Installations, 
rather than the strategic use against cities 
and Industrial concentrations. 

Thus, an atomic bomb might be used to 
attack a SO-shlp convoy crossing the At¬ 
lantic. Or, It might be used merely for the 
destruction of a bridge which was of crucial 
concentration of troops, on railway yards, 
on tank and truck parks. 

If the Russians adhere to their military 
psychology of past wars that is the way 
they will use their bombs In world war III. 
Some doubters still think the Russians do 
not have an atomic weapon, citing as their 
only evidence one fact and one fallacy. 

The fact la that President Truman referred 
only to an atomic explosion when he an¬ 
nounced that the United States had detected 
atomic particles In the air which could have 
come only from the U. S. 8. R. The fallacy 
is that a country must be big, rich, and like 
the United States in its industrial tech¬ 
nology before it can make a bomb. 

Physicists know, however, that once 
atomic fission is discovered the discoverers 
know how to make a bomb. Physicists also 
know that the technology of actually manu¬ 


facturing bombs does not require a tech¬ 
nology anywhere near the level of the United 
States, in spite of the popular impression to 
the contrary. 

Therefore, qualified atomic eclentlsts must 
assume, as most of them do, that Russia 
not only has an atomic bomb but a supply 
of them. It has known the theoretical se¬ 
cret and technology long enough to have 
manufactured a supply. The number 15 is 
chosen because of the time element In¬ 
volved since the first atomic explosion was 
detected. 

Military planners looking to the war of 
the future, 3 to 6 years hence, mu.st assume, 
therefore, that the Red army will have a 
formidable supply of atomic weapons. They 
already know that atomic development is 
given a higher priority in Russia than in 
the United States. 

What should the United States do about 
It? The answer Is simple If the concept 
of tlie advanced thinkers Is followed. We 
should take the blinders off and begin a 
va.st expansion of the atomic program on 
the order of 300 to 66 percent. This ex¬ 
pansion might ultimately provide us a stock¬ 
pile of 16.000 atomic weapons rather than 
1 . 000 . 

We should, without any further delay, de¬ 
velop the whole panoply of weapons—atomlc 
artillery shells, baby bombs (the full-sized 
atomic bomb in a small package), shaped 
charges (to penetrate tanks), atomic guided 
missiles, atomic fighter-bombers. 

We should equip Europe’s 17 divisions with 
these new death-dealing weapons at a rapid 
pace. 

Furthermore, we should organize In Europe 
a plan of demolition In the path of a pos¬ 
sible Red Army advance. 

And then we should take a further step 
which requires us to think In new terms. 
We should recognize that for the first time 
in history It is possible for a nation to stock¬ 
pile enough bomb.s so that even though the 
enemy could win the war, he could not ac¬ 
cept the damage that would be inflicted on 
him. An atomic bomb does not become 
obsolete. 

What nation would fight a war without 
a certain promise of victory? 

What nation would start a war knowing 
that It would end in self-destruction? 

Would the Russians move at all lii Europe 
if they knew that England and France each 
had hundreds of bombs loaned or sold to 
them by the United States? 

Why don’t we take advantage now of our 
superior position In atomic production by 
vastly Increasing It and by supplying the 
English and the French with bombs? What 
can be gained by further secrecy and limi¬ 
tation when the Russians already have the 
bomb? 

These questions are still met by the famil¬ 
iar reply In Washington: **We must protect 
our atomic know-how." But a new line of 
thinking is developing which. If finally ac¬ 
cepted at the highest level, at least arouses 
the hope that the atomic strength of a de¬ 
fender can be made so great that no aggressor 
will start a general war. 


Private Enterprise Collects Federal Taxes 
Without Cost to the Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESENTA'nVB« 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGK. Mr. Speaker, 
actual costs of many phases of go\lern- 


ment today are hidden in services ren¬ 
dered the Government through private 
enterprise and at the expense of private 
enterprise. 

These costs represent the time con¬ 
sumed in collection and the paper work 
involved in withholding taxes, social- 
security funds, and savings-bond sales. 
One firm for example, Chrysler Corp., 
recently released statistics showing that 
during 1949 Chrysler prepared and filed 
255,000 separate tax forms and returns. 
Paper work in connection with taxes cost 
the corporation $500,COO a year. Also 
Chrysler collected in 1949 more than 
$20,000,000 in income withholding and 
old-age taxes. From July 1941 to June 
30, 1950, it sold through its own staff 
and processed 6.161.379 bonds having a 
maturity value of $201,754,575. 

Sometime ago I recognized the burden 
placed on private enterprise which is re¬ 
quired to act as an agent for the Gov¬ 
ernment In making tax collections, and 
I introduced H. R. 5230 to provide a rea¬ 
sonable reimbursement to firms for the 
expenses they incurred in such collec¬ 
tions. 

Since expenses of firms in behalf of 
the Government are reflected in higher 
costs of production and of necessity 
passed on to the public in retail pricing, 
no loss to the public and to the tax¬ 
payer would result if the Government as¬ 
sumed at least part of its rightful obli¬ 
gation for the cost of tax collections, 
and the American people would then 
know the actual cost of this function of 
Government which is now hidden and 
not calculated in Government expendi¬ 
tures. 

In these days of fantastic budgets and 
fabulous spending, it is high time that 
we cease ignoring costs and examine our 
whole domestic budget with a view of 
charging all actual and necessary ex¬ 
penses to the Government and to elim¬ 
inating all wasteful and nonessential 
spending. 

The following is a copy of H. R. 5230 
which, in my opinion, should receive the 
attention of this Congress. In the face 
of increased corporation taxes and many 
other expenses, it would appear only fair 
to give consideration to relief for private 
enterprise from the burden it must as¬ 
sume in the collection of taxes for the 
Government. 

H. R. 5230 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Cod© 
to provide compensation for employers 
required to withhold income tax at source 
on the wages of employees 
Be it enacted, etc.. That subchaplcr D of 
chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code (re¬ 
lating to the collection of Income tax at 
source on wages) Is hereby amended by add¬ 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

"Sec. 1628. Compensation to Employers for 
Withholding. 

"(a) Compensation granted: The Com¬ 
missioner shall, not less frequently than once 
a year, compensate each employer (other 
than a governmental employer) lor the ac¬ 
tual cost to the employer of deducting and 
withholding a tax at source on the wages 
of his employees, as required by this sub- 
chapter. 

"(b) Claim required: No compensation 
shall be granted under this section to any 
employer for any period unless claim there¬ 
for is made und filed in accordance with 
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regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary. 

**(c) Limit on compensation: The amount 
of compensation under this section to any 
employer for any period shall not exceed 10 
percent of the negregate amovmt lawfully 
deducted and withheld by the employer un¬ 
der this subchaptcr during such period. 

‘*(d) Proof of cost; Compensation shall 
be granted under this section for any pe¬ 
riod only if the employer establlshCB to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner, in accord¬ 
ance with rcRUldtions prescribed by the Com¬ 
missioner with the approval of the Sricre- 
tary, the actual cost to the employer for 
such period of deducting and withholding 
tax under this subchapter, 

“(e) Relation to income tax: For the pur¬ 
poses of the tax imposed by chapter 1— 

"(I) compensation granted under this 
section shall not bo considered income; hut 
“(2) to the extent that compensation is 
granted under this section for any cost, such 
cost shall not be allowable as a deduction 
for any taxable year. 

'*(f) Governmental employer deflned: As 
used in this section, the term ‘governmeiitnl 
employer' means the United States, or a 
State, Territory, or pollllcul tubdlvision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, or any 
agency or Instrumentality of one nr more of 
the foregoing.” 

Skc. 2. The amendment made by the 
section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to costs incurred on or after the dato 
ol enactment of this act. 


Some Quotations on Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17,19$0 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing newspaper article: 

Some Qxiotattcns on Korea—What Our 
Leaders Said, Dei ore and After 
(Compiled by Richard Spong) 

Given 4 or 6 months more training, Ameri¬ 
can gniuiid troops throughout the world will 
be able to take on anybody, any time, aiiy- 
Where—Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff. November 3, 1949. 

The reduced budget of $13A45,000.000 for 
the armed services offers an adequacy of de¬ 
fense for any situation that mny arl.se In 
the next 2 years—Defense Secretary John¬ 
son, January 10, 1950. 

If South Korea were Invaded, our attitude 
would be that South Korea would be able to 
resist—Secretary of State Achesou, Jamiary 
12 . 

The defenses of the United States are In 
better shape than they have ever been when 
the country was not at war—President Tru¬ 
nin n, M;)roh 2. 

The Mutation is now not nearly as bad as 
In the ffrst half of 1946—President Truman, 
May 4 

The basic reason I have for concluding that 
there will not be a war soon Is because of the 
changed nature of war—General MacArthur, 
Mivy 26. 

The world Is closer to peace now than It. 
has been in the last 6 years—President Tru¬ 
man, June 1, 

As you establish here a wholesome society 
of steadily expanding well-being, you will 
set up a peaceful Influence which will dlsln- 
tfgrate the hold of Soviet communism on 
your fellows to the north and irresistibly draw 


them into unity with you.—John Foster 
Dulles to Korean Assembly, June 19. 

If we can hold for a month, the worst will 
be over—Gen. Chung I. Kwun, South Korean 
chief of staff, June 28. 

The moral© of North Korean troops Is re¬ 
ported deteriorating under the continued 
pressure of United States air attacks—Mac- 
Arthur hcadqviarters, July 11, 

The enemy has had his great chance but 
failed to exploit It—General MacArthur, 
July 20. 

Vye aren't going to give up one more Inch. 
We arc going to stand and fight. There is no 
thought In the minds of anybody In this 
army that there Is r chance—even If we were 
BO disposed—^that there could possibly he a 
Dunkerque—Gen. Walton H. Walker. July 29. 

We had holl kicked out of ub this morn¬ 
ing.—General Walker, July 31. 


Universal Military Trailing 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

H0N.E.C.GATK1NGS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRFSENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17.1950 

Mr. GATHIKGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarlis in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the'Memphis Press-Scimitnr: 

UNIVERSAL Military Training 

On this filth anniversary of VJ~day, w^e 
face thl.s prim fact: 

All-oUl war mny come again to us, any dcy. 

And we arc not prepared for it. For we 
have neither the trained men nor the proper 
equipment to defend our:-.clvca. 

These deficiencies can be remedied, if wo 
have time. We pray that we will. 

Monnwhlle, we must pay the price of our 
short-sightedness. It is a high price, too. 
Lives ore being sacrificed In Korea. Lives 
which might have been saved had our troops 
been better trained and belter equipped— 
and If we had had enough trained men 
to do the Job our troops have been called 
upon to do. 

Tills emergency has demonstrated that 
there is no adequate substitute for a cound 
sv--tem of universal military training. In no 
other way can we build up a reservoir of 
trnbicd manpower of sufficient size to de¬ 
fend the Nation against attack. 

Russia ha-. 2,909,000 men In her nrmy. 

The United Stntc.s has 591.700, and hopes 
to increase that total to a million within a 
few uio^iths. But more months of training 
will be required before the new recruits are 
prepared to take the field against troops as 
well trained as the Russians, or even many 
of the Soviet satellite troops, are known 
to be. 

Until thl.s new army is built up. largely 
from green draltees, and is ready to fight, 
this country will 1 e in grave danger. 

We would not be In this position If uni¬ 
versal military training had been enacted in 
1946 when President Truman, General Mar¬ 
shall, Governor Dewey, General Elsenhower, 
General AliicArthur, and many other national 
leaders asked for such a law. 

The plan provided for training 860,000 men 
each year. That would have given us trained 
Reserves of between three and four million 
men. If we had had that kind of force last 
June the Soviet probably would not have 
launched Its campaign of aggression. 

Britain is in much better shape than we 
are In this respect. 

The British have a combination selective 
service and universal military training sys¬ 
tem. Under it, a million Britons have re¬ 


ceived training under actual service condi¬ 
tions since the end of World War II. 

All quallfled men between the ages of 18 
and 26 muRt serve 18 months in one of the 
three fighting services. This period of full¬ 
time service is followed by 3 years of part- 
time service In the territorial army, similar 
to our National Guard. By 1954 the British 
Territorial Army will consist of 500,000 men 
who have had regular army service, most 
cf It overseas. They also will have a million 
and a half trained men in reserve. 

llie legislation the American Legion cur¬ 
rently is sponsoring calls for 6 months’ basic 
millLtiry Instruction. After that the trainees 
would be granted several options, including 
National Guard service, to complete the re- 
muiiider of a required year’s training. Wo 
arc far from satisfied that this plan would 
produce the needed results. But it Is better 
than having no training system ut all. 

In war. training, discipline, and equipment 
are decisive. 

The penalty for being second best is sur¬ 
render or death. 

Our boys In Korea have been outnumbered. 
They've also been up apalnet an enemy better 
tr;iinetl and better equipped. 

When a soldier turns tail and runs he Isn't 
necessarily a coward. It’s usually a case of 
conlu^ion, boenuse he hasn’t been taught 
what to do instinctively in a crisis. That is 
a IX.suit of luck of training and poor dis¬ 
cipline. 

The well-trained soldier knows that the 
best defense Is a strong offensive, in which 
every man plays his part. He knows that n 
bre^k in the line Invites disaster both for 
himself and his comrades. Moreover, he la 
confident the other members of hhs unit will 
not look back. That Is the difference be¬ 
tween nn army and a mob. 

Every American must share responsibility 
for the dl.sflstcrs in Korea, because the men 
we’ve sent there haven't had the training, 
the equipment, or the numbers to do their 
Job. 

Wo should adopt a universal military train¬ 
ing fiVRtem promptly, so that this can never 
happen again. 


Shoot a Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. BEN H. GUILL 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. GUILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarlca in the Recoko, I 
Include the following editorial Irom the 
Borger (Tex.) News-Herald: 

Shoot a Few 

Although the situation in Korea is giavc, 
our greatest danger is rl.ght here ut home. 

Too long we have llKtened to those wlio 
have told us that capitalism could live sld^ 
toy side with communism; that Chinese com¬ 
munism was of a different and better brand 
than Russian communism; that we, liiBtead 
of Russia, are the warmongers; and that wo 
should soft-pedal our criticism of commu¬ 
nism because Russia was our ally in World 
War II. 

Russia was not our ally in World War II. 
Russians did nothing for us in World War II 
that could possibly offset the harm they did 
our national-defense effort up until the very 
minute that they became engaged in a war 
with Germany. We all remember how they 
Bided with Hitler and his Nazi regime in 
trying to keep our Nation week up until 
those two evil persons, Stalin and Hhi?r, 
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ceased to be friends when Hitler betrayed 
Stalin by attacking Russia. 

June 22, 1941, when Germany Invaded 
Russia, Stalin's communistic party in the 
United States made an abrupt change from 
pro-Nazi and anti-American to anti-Nazi and 
everything to save dear old Russia. 

Six months later, when wo entered the 
war. Russia was fighting for Its very exist¬ 
ence. and was practically a defeated nation. 
We became their ally and proceeded to de¬ 
fend Russia against Germany. All Russia 
did was to fight for her existence and accept 
billions of dollars of war material from us, 
giving us In return only insults and obvious 
contempt. Yes; we were their ally, but they 
were not in any sense of the world at any 
time our ally. 

It is no longer a question of bu.slness as 
usual In our own Nation, faced again with 
wartime controls. That of Its very nature 
places us under what we can only hope must 
be a temporary form of dictatorship. It can 
be good, temporarily, for the purpose of win¬ 
ning the war, If we Immediately ane vigor¬ 
ously set our house In order so that we may 
win this world war III. 

LEADERSHIP NEEDED 

It Is a time that calls for courageous lead¬ 
ership. We need national leadership that 
will do what should be done to win this war 
regardless of political considerations. This 
means that we need men who have the cour¬ 
age to make all Communists and fellow trav¬ 
elers within our own country Incapable of 
doing us further harm. 

Now’ la no time to have one eye on Korea 
and the other eye on the November elections. 
If our present leadership displays the sort of 
courage and Intelligent action that loyal 
Americans have a right to expect at this criti¬ 
cal hour, these gentlemen need not fear the 
popular voice of the people when reduced to 
ballot form at our regular elections. 

There is no need trying to hide facts and 
avoid honest self-criticism at this time when 
v;e must put our house In order. 

Only the strong will survhe this war and 
we as a nation of people must be the stronger. 

The facts are that our Nation today Is un¬ 
der a continuation of the leadership that won 
victory in World War II only to display ex¬ 
ceedingly poor Judgment in the matter of 
preserving world peace which should have 
been the fiults of that victory. In other 
words we lost the fruits of the victory be¬ 
cause our leadership proved unequal to the 
situation, whether we like to admit this fact 
or not. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said 
during the last war and since the last war by 
prominent Americans, over the radio, in our 
national magazines, and In our newspapers, 
giving adequate and fair warning ns to what 
would happen to us If we permitted Russia 
to continue, as we have permitted Russia to 
continue, to force democrncy Into one con¬ 
stant retreat, our leaders have permitted 
communism to become a definite threat to 
our very existence. 

Too many people in our country have es¬ 
poused the cause of communism and have 
directly and Indirectly shielded communism 
and its fellow travelers. Otherwi.se, why 
would it be so difficult for us to convict those 
v;hom we have placed on trial because of 
things they have done or snid that strongly 
cdiidomn them in the eyes of decent and 
loyal American citizens? 

Americans are an Intelligent people. 
They also love peace. Charity, faith, and 
hope are their constant companions. This, 
unfortuiiaiely. has left them open to the 
most brutal conspiracy ever designed by the 
mind of man. and that Is the conspiracy of 
communism with Its goal to enslave all peo¬ 
ple. 

Perhaps this will explain why Martin Dies 
and others, who as members of the Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee have worked hard 
to expose communism in our Government 


and In our Nation, have met with such strong 
and bitter rebuffs from people who should 
have known better but who no doubt were 
being guided more by the nobler instincts of 
tholr hearts than by cold reasoning based on 
the reflections of current events. 

It will do us very little good to sacrifice 
our men overseas, as we are now doing In 
Korea, 11 we continue to permit Communists 
and fellow travelers right here at home to do 
their evil work. 

If we would isolate all known Communists 
either on some Island or in some camp re¬ 
mote from civilization, we would probably 
save the lives of thousands ol our men and 
boys who otherwise would die In combat with 
Hus&lnns and Russian slaves. 

No one would suggest that these people 
be mistreated, although It would be quite 
proper to shoot a few of them when found 
guilty of treason. The main thing is to 
put them where they cannot do us any 
further harm. 

It will be bad enough for them to con¬ 
sume the lood and other essentials so vi¬ 
tally needed by loyal Americans making 
every possible sacrifice to defend our way 
of lile. 

This might leave the fellow travelers out 
In the open but with the known Communists 
locked up. It would not bo quite so hard 
for the FBI to keep an eye on the fellow 
travelers. Then, whenever a fellow trav¬ 
eler should expose himself as an enemy 
working against our war effort, wo could 
provide him with comfortable living quar¬ 
ters with the rest of his Communist friends 
in their isolated retreat from the responsi¬ 
bilities of the world. 

If ever there was a time when we needed 
men In political office who would put duty 
to their country first, second, and last, It 
Is now. Politicians and lesser politicians 
can go their way but when the chips are 
down the people will vote for the man and 
men who have the Intestinal fortitude to 
win this war and make the rest of the world 
respect us forever. 

UNTIL WE KNOW 

Isn't It bad enough that our weakness 
is obvious to all the world In the defeats 
we are now suflering in Korea, thanks to 
the neglect of our military and diplomatic 
depurtmentH that failed to properly prepare 
for such u grave emergency? 

Must we continue to leave ourselves open 
to further deleats thiough negleet on the 
home front where tlie agents ol communism 
constitute an element of danger even great¬ 
er than the pos.slblc lo.^..s of every man now 
In Korea which now confronts us? 

Decf-'nt and loyal Americans look to their 
leadership for total preparedness. 

We miibt, as quickly as possible, place our 
Nation on a total-war footing and we must 
stay on a basis of total preparedness for 
war until such time as we know that the 
eneinv Is totally dibarmed and made harm¬ 
less to cause further suffering throughout 
the world. 

We cannot again demobilize until wc know 
that Russia will keep the peace. 


Services of Hon. J. Hardin Peterson, 
of Florida 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August IQ, 1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speaker, a member of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives is voluntarily retiring this 
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year who will be missed by everyone. I 
refer to the genial, lovable, distinguished 
gentleman from Florida, the Honorable 
j. Hardin Peter.son. In my 14 years here, 
I can Uiink of no Member who has more 
friends or who has worked harder or 
more effectively. 

It was my privilege to become fairly 
well acquainted with Mr. Peterson dur¬ 
ing my first term, when in the summer 
of 1938 we both served on the Joint Se¬ 
lect Committee for the Investigation of 
Phosphate Resources. I found him then 
to be industrious, sincere, pleasant, fair, 
and honest. Those are attributes which 
are prized In any group and nowhere 
more than in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Years of association have only in¬ 
creased the degree in which I would 
ascribe them to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

I also saw him in action at close range 
some years later, when he brought a sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands to South Dakota^ to consider some 
questions of peculiar interest to our 
State. He gave every witness who ap¬ 
peared the most courteous of treatment 
and many people were impressed by the 
interpretation which his conduct gave 
to the dignity and character of a com¬ 
mittee of the Congress. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, wo 
have all again had occasion to witness his 
great industry and generous giving of 
time to the flood of bills on the wide 
range of subjects handled by the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands. I have the opin¬ 
ion that this committee under his lead¬ 
ership has considered and acted upon a 
greater number of bills than any similar 
committee in the history of the House. 
“Pete” has done a great job; he has 
earned his retirement. We all hope he 
lives many, many years to enjoy it and 
to return once in a while to visit old 
scenes and old friends on Capitol Hill. 


Hon. John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, and 
the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee—Great Credit Due Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an article by George Roth well 
Brown which recalls the gallant fight 
by our colleague. Hon. John Rankin, 
for the establishment of the old Dies 
committee to be a pei'mancnt House 
committee, under the name of the House 
Un-American Actfvities Committee. 
The value of the committee to this coun¬ 
try cannot be judged now. It is safe 
to say. however, that it is the one com¬ 
mittee which has brought to judgment 
one Alger Hiss. Others of his type are 
still at large but are well known. 

Mr. Speaker, It was the gentleman 
from Missl'Sipin fMr. Rankin J whose 
persistent effort forced a change in the 
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rules on the opening day of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. I shall never forget his 
fight. His victory will always be a mon¬ 
ument to him while a Member of this 
House. 

Political Parade 
(By George Roth well Brown) 

San Francisco, August 15.—On January 3, 
1945, the House of RepreBentatlve.s made a 
decision upon which the fate of this country 
denended, although perhaps few realized then 
the extent to which this was true. 

On that fateful day, over the protests of 
Roosevelt's stooges in the Democratic leader¬ 
ship, the Un-American Activities Committee 
was established as one of the standing com¬ 
mittees of the House with full powers to make 
investigations Into the Conmmnist conspir¬ 
acy and to formulate and report proposed leg¬ 
islation to deal with it. 

This function it is now exercising, and the 
Red peril lb being dealt with. 

The old D’es committee was expiring. 
When the usual routine motion was made on 
the opening day of the Sevenly-nlnth Con¬ 
gress to adopt the rules of the previous 
Congress, Representative Rankin (Demo¬ 
crat), of MlJsslEKlppi, offered an amendment 
to create the present Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Caught off guard the Democratic leaders 
strove vainly to prevent its adoption. 

Rankin charged that if it were defeated a 
vast amount ol evidence gathered by the 
Dies committee over a 7-year period, would 
be destroyed. 

We now understand what a national 
calamity that would have been. 

A coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats forced the adoption of the Ran¬ 
kin motion, 208 to 186. 

As wo look back we realize that no more 
Important vote than this has been taken In 
Congress for many years. 

If the comirHtee investigating the Com¬ 
munist conspiracy had died that day, and 
no successor had been created, Alger Hiss 
would not have been exposed, Indicted, tried 
and convicted. 

We would be at war with Soviet Russia—ns 
actually we are—with a filth column of trai¬ 
tors in our midst, whose treason has neither 
been suspected nor laid b.irc. 

The top Communist leaders who have been 
put on trial In New York, and for whom 
the Jails are opening their doors, would Htlll 
be at liberty, free to carry out their plot.s 
against the security of this Republic. 

“There is a vwld-wide conspiracy,” Rep¬ 
resentative Cox of Georgia, told the House— 
“There Is a campaign against constitutional 
government going on all over the world. 

“The people who are engineering and par¬ 
ticipating in tho furtherance of this cam¬ 
paign are the people who are most often de¬ 
nouncing the work of the Dies committee,” 

Among the 106 House Members who voted 
to end the Investigation of the Communist 
menace in this country, on that eventful day, 
were some who were Just too plain dumb and 
fuzzy-mluded to realize tho gravity of what 
they were doing. 

But Vito Makcantonio knew what he was 
doing all right, and you may lay to that. 

Some there we’*e who realized that If the 
Dle.s Committee passed out of existence the 
Department of Justice would raise no hand 
to expose the spies of the Kremlin, and their 
traitorous American pawns. 

They were right. It was not the Attorney 
General, but members of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, who relentlessly pur¬ 
sued and finally brought Alger Hiss to Jus¬ 
tice. 

There Is a significant connection between 
that fateful vote In the House and the sen¬ 
atorial contest in California. 

One of the members of the committee who 
kept relentJesbly alter Hiss until they got 
the goods on him, pumpkin papers and all, 


Is tho Republican candidate. Representative 
Richard M. Nixon. 

The Congressional Record, first session, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, January 8, 1945, 
shows that on that date the former movie 
star who is running against him for the Sen¬ 
ate, Representative Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
voted to kill the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

this was by no mere accident is 
further shown by »he fact that subsequently 
she has consistently voted to deny funds 
to this committee which enable It to carry 
on its exposure of the Kremlin’s conspiracy 
against the safety and security of the Ameri¬ 
can people and their form of government. 

I ' all the 10 States whose polltlca' situa¬ 
tions have been surveyed by this reporter 
for the past month, the people are making 
the Communist menace—and especially sub¬ 
version, actual or .suspected, within tho Gov¬ 
ernment In Washington—a paramount Issue. 

They see it closely connected with the war 
in Korea. 

In California where the line Li so sharply 
drawn, It may be +he determining factor In 
the senatorial campaign. 


Questions the President Should Answer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEOE. ALLEN 

OK ILLINOIS 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17, 1950 

Mr. ALLEN ol Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an unusual, sincere letter from 
a young wife from my home town. 

She has a.sked me many questions 
which only the Democratic Party can 
answer because the Democratic Party is 
in control of ail three branches of our 
Government. 

As a Member of Congress I have pa¬ 
tiently waited for President Truman to 
tell the people his plans, his policy. This 
he has not done; the people remain in 
the dork. I deeply regret that it will be 
nece^^ary to write this young lady that 
I cannot answer her que-tions until the 
Cliief Executive informs Congress of his 
plans. 

GA'^ena. III., August 14, 1050, 
Hon. Leo Alien, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My husband, home for a brief 
four and r half years alter 3 year.s service in 
the Murine Corps, Is again being forced into 
active service. The Murine Corps issues a 
blunt command, my husband and thou¬ 
sands of other men are forced to leave their 
families, job.s, everything they hold dear, 
without being told even one simple fact as to 
their future. 

Therefore, you, as a representative of the 
people, one of the men who pusses tho laws 
which govern and rule our country, are being 
asked to give mo these facts. 

First, 1 wish to know how long the Gov- 
eriiineiit can force my husband to remain In 
service? If there is no world war III after 
the Korean conlllct is settled, can my hus¬ 
band be forced to remain in service for years 
waiting for a war? 

Secondly, my husband Is a veteran, he Is 
28 years of age, has a family and is trying 
to buy a home, whereas there are millions 
of men in this country single and married 
who enjoy all liberties of this country, but 
have never served a day in the armed serv¬ 
ices. Will there be some form of replacement, 
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BO that as time passes these men being called 
on now can expect to be released? 

Third, will my husband and other Amer¬ 
ican men be sent to fight In every foreign 
country that a shot is fired? Most Americans 
do not object to fighting and dying to pro¬ 
tect their own country, but the American 
people are greatly concerned and outraged 
that American men be forced to fight and 
die for other countries—anyone of whom 
would stab us in the back were the oppor¬ 
tunity presented. 

Therefore, will you please, if possible, re¬ 
lievo some of the heartache and tension going 
on in the minds and hearts of millions of 
Americans by telling people a few facts. The 
majority of people are kept in ignorance— 
that is why there is so much fear today. Wc 
are supposed to be a free people—these days 
that Is quite difficult to keep believing. 

Last, explain to me the laws and func¬ 
tions of the Reserve Corps of the various 
services. My husband joined against my 
wishes—heTl never join any military organ¬ 
ization again—neither will ii large majority 
of the men who have been caught in this 
tiap. 

I do not mean to bo rude or in any way 
criticize my Government or Its lawinukers— 
I have much to be grateful for due to my 
Government and these lawmakers. I only 
wish to understand these things that I have 
iiFkod you. If you could and v;ould explain 
some facts to me my heart and mind would 
be? greatly relieved when my husband has to 
leave me. 

Sincerely, 

LaVonne (Schleichter) Davenport. 


The Postal Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I voted for 
the passage ot H. R. 8195 because I felt 
that the arbitrary action of the Post¬ 
master General in issuing the curtail¬ 
ment order was unnecessary and cer¬ 
tainly not in the best interests of the 
people. 

It seemed to me that more valid means 
of economy were available to the admin¬ 
istration. Indeed, had the recommen¬ 
dations of the Hoover Commtssion with 
respect to the reorganization of the Post 
Office Department been carried out, 
there would have been no need tor such 
drastic action and a sum far in excess 
of the savings accomplished by this move 
would have been realized. Had these 
recommendations been carried out, it is 
estimated that a saving of $256,000,000 
would have resulted. The curtailment of 
so vital a public service is certainly not 
the answer to the need for economy. It 
would be more feasible, it seems to me, 
to increase the cost of the luxury serv¬ 
ices of tho Department, such as air mail 
and parcel post. 

Moreover, it is Important that our in¬ 
dustries should have the benerlt of ade¬ 
quate mail service, particularly at this 
time of national danger. Let us not be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. Further¬ 
more, rapid mail service is a tremendous 
factor in the morale of our fighting men. 

Originally the need for the curtail¬ 
ment ol postal service was exphunccl as 
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resulting from action by the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee in cutting the 
Post Office budget for the fiscal year 1951. 
The fact of the matter is that a substan¬ 
tial cut in the appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for 1951 was made by 
the executive department—by the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget. In addition, on Oc¬ 
tober 16, 1949, H. R. 91 was signed into 
public law. This measure provides a 
long-range development program for im¬ 
provement in the functioning of the De¬ 
partment. It is high time to implement 
this legislation. 

I hope that the present administration, 
realizing the popular demand for econ¬ 
omy, particularly at this time of defense 
spending, will proceed to effect the 
changes and adjustments necessary to 
make this Government Department an 
efficient modern functioning agency. 


Malikas Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON.E.C.GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal; 

Malik's Service 

Jacob Malik, head of the Soviet Union’s 
delegation to the United Nations, serves as 
President of the Security Council during this 
month. He has .so far succeeded in stalling 
all progress toward a discussion of an Ameri¬ 
can resolution that would condemn North 
Korean aggression and urge all member na¬ 
tions to use their influence to stop the fight¬ 
ing and to avoid any further Incidents of 
the sort. 

Mr. Malik has, however, served one good 
purpose. The tone and content of his ha¬ 
rangues has proved to the entire free world 
that the Russian Oovernment is cynically 
dedicated to the Hitlerian technique of the 
big lie. Mr. Malik lies, and knows he Is do¬ 
ing so, but, of course, he has a secret police 
agent right at his hack, and with him it is a 
case of whether to lie or die. 

Mr. Malik’s performance indicates that no 
one would ever want a Red government, un¬ 
less it were people who are essentially thieve.s, 
despots, and liars themselves. Incidentally, 
the people we have lately been arresting lor 
betraying their country look the part. 

To Win, Our Men in Korea Need a Cause 

To Fight for—Our Foreign Policy Needs 

Defining 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr, Speaker, 
what are we fighting for? Why are 
we in Korea? There are but a few of 
the questions that reports from the war 


front inform us are being asked by the 
average GI. 

The answer to these questions must 
be supplied before our Armed Forces can 
be welded into an effective team force 
capable of fighting with an aggressive 
determination that will produce maxi¬ 
mum gains on the battlefield. 

The GI understands that he has been 
sent to fight for his life in a war which 
he has been informed is a part of a 
United Nations action. But where are 
the soldiers from other nations who were 
to support him in the Korean war? 
Why is he facing the reality of guns, 
bullets, bayonets, and all the ingenious 
monster of destruction devised by man 
while soldiers from other member 
nations of the UN remain at home? 

FROM ITN MEMBER NATIONS 

To date, military help actually in the 
field in the Korean conflict consists of 
one fighter squadron, one destroyer, and 
one frigate from Australia. Great Brit¬ 
ain has sent two aircraft carriers, three 
cruisers, six destroyers, six frigates, one 
hospital ship, and one tanker. Canada 
has produced three destroyers and one 
air-transport squadron. The Nether¬ 
lands sent one destroyer. 

Whore arc the infantrymen, the com¬ 
bat flyers from other nations? They are 
not in Korea and our American GI’s 
want to know why all the suffering and 
the dying for a UN cause has been as¬ 
signed to them. 

WHERE IS UN HELP? 

Military help, which may be too little 
and too late, has been offered from other 
sources to be delivered in the future. 
Including 2,000 troops from Australia, 
2.000 to 3,000 troops from New Zealand, 
5,000 infantrymen from the Philippine 
Republic, 4,500 troops from Turkey, a 
4,000-man combat team from Thailand, 
a self-contained ground force of 6,000 
from Great Britain, a volunteer brigade 
of 4,000 to 5,000 troops from Canada. 
500 volunteers from Costa Rica, and 30 
officers from Bolivia. 

Offers of men for combat total ap¬ 
proximately 28,000, but the GI in Korea 
still asks “Whei*e are the others?” They 
are not in Korea fighting and dying side 
by side with an estimated 75,000 Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Nationalist China offered 33,000 troops 
and 20 transport planes for use in Korea, 
but this offer was not accepted. 

In addition to the military assistance 
already listed. Panama has offered 
volunteers, but not stated the number. 
In materials Norway offers some sea 
transportation. India offers one ambu¬ 
lance unit and one surgical unit. Bel¬ 
gium offers air transportation. Prance 
offers one sloop, Greece six transport 
planes. The Union of South Africa offers 
one fighter squadron, Denmark 10 ambu¬ 
lances with per.sonnel, and Sweden a 200- 
bed field hospital with personnel. 

Thus far. however, the aid given or 
promised by other UN members is small 
compared with United States forces now 
engaged in combat in Korea and the 
vast number of men now being drafted 
Into the Armed Forces in America. 

It is time for American leadership to 
emerge with some definite constructive 
explanation of our policy abroad, both 


as a nation and as a member of the 
United Nations organization, and in¬ 
cluding our objectives in the Korean con¬ 
flict. The time has come for the United 
States to assume tlie initiative in world 
affairs. 

WILL KOREA VICTORY STOP COMMUNISM? 

American GI’s have a right to know 
whether victory in Korea can be ex¬ 
pected to stem Communist aggression 
in Asia, whether when victory is won the 
administration will follow military suc¬ 
cess with appropriate action to bring 
Asia into the fold of democracy. If 
Korea is permitted, at the end of this 
bloody war to return to the Communist 
fold and continue as a satellite of Russia, 
then the question of the American GI 
can well be echoed by Americans every¬ 
where. 

Two world wars have been fought in 
this century to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Twice have the young men, 
our best and finest, been sacrificed on 
bloody battlefields in the far corners of 
the globe to win decisive victories which 
they were told would save their sons and 
grandsons from the hoiTors of future 
war. 

And the American soldier marched 
away to battle, fought and won to pro¬ 
tect and preserve his country and to se¬ 
cure the blessings of liberty and peace for 
posterity. 

And at the end of each war the admin¬ 
istration in power, a Democratic admin¬ 
istration, failed completely to consoli¬ 
date the victory won by force and forge 
an effective and lasting peace. 

Today our leaders vacillate from one 
position to another. President Truman 
hailed American intervention in Korea 
as a step which would bring lasting world 
peace nearer than It had been prior to 
that momentous occasion. But within a 
few weeks’ time the inevitability of a 
third world war was being discussed in 
many quarters. Americans are being 
railed upon to sacrifice, but are told 
that whether their sacrifices will bring 
peace or war only a handful of men in 
Moscow know and will decide. 

FIRM FOREIGN POLICY NEEDED 

This Nation, founded by men such as 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
and John Adams, cannot remain In such 
a state of submission to the whims of an¬ 
other unfriendly power. This United 
States, which in its infancy accepted the 
challenge of the British Empire in the 
War of 1812, surely cannot assume pas¬ 
sive acceptance of the present situation. 

We must have a definite policy both as 
a nation and as a member of the United 
Nations. If we are to act in coordination 
with other nations of the world to pre¬ 
vent the spread of direct threats to the 
freedom of the western world, then the 
time has arrived for our allies to shoul¬ 
der that burden to the full extent to 
which they are able and with equal sac¬ 
rifice to that of the American people. 

Unless we know at least where our 
leaders hope to take us, what we can 
hope to accomplish through the program 
of world-wide commitments of American 
resources and manpower, the GI in Korea 
or any other part of the world where he 
may be engaged will continue to ask that 
simple question, ”Why am I here?** 
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The following article from the New 
York Times by Richard J. H. Johnston 
Indicates the total lack of an adequate, 
strong, and positive foreign policy: 

GI’s IN Korea Handicapped bt Unawareness 
OP MISSION 

(By Richard J. H. Johnston) 

Tokyo, August 11. —lack of psychological 
preparation for violence and the dangers of 
armed combat has proved one of the greatest 
weaknesses among average American soldiers 
In their efforts In Korea to stem the relent¬ 
less and fanatical tide of Communist In¬ 
vaders 

On one’s return to this headquarters after 
more than 2 weeks with the troops along the 
fringe of the defense line, an evaluation of 
the GI’s predicament In Korea begins to take 

The average GI seems not to know why he 
is fighting in Korea. He docs not seem to 
understand why as a United Nations soldier 
ho has only South Koreans beside him in 
the battle line. He appears puzzled that he 
was thrust with all haste from the soft com¬ 
forts of garrison duty In Japan, Okinawa, 
and Hawaii or the peaceful atmosphere of 
the United States into the filth and violence 
of the battlefield. 

He faces a foe who Is zealous, resourceful, 
end hard. All of this adds up In the GI’s 
mind to a conclusion that someone has put 
him Into a mess he does not understand. 

This correspondent has talked with soldiers 
beside thundering artillery pieces, on chow 
lines. In convoys moving to the front, In 
fox holes, aid stations, ambulances, and hos¬ 
pitals, aboard trains and planes to and from 
th % battle area, aboard troop ships tied up 
at Korean piers, In the heat of sun-baked 
river beds, and at lonely mountain-top out¬ 
posts. 

Only a few of the older noncommissioned 
officers and officers expressed knowledge and 
understanding of the significance of their 
mission. 

But to the GI who must bear the brunt of 
the fighting, the realization that service In 
the regular peacetime Army involved the 
risk of death on a strange battleground came 
only when he moved Into the combat area. 

GI IS DI.SILLUSIONEO 

“The recruiting posters didn’t say anything 
about this,” one young infantryman said as 
he moved toward the front. ‘‘I'll fight for 
my country, hut damned if I see why I'm 
fighting to save this hell hole, 

“I heard some stuff on the w'ay over about 
this being a United Nations deal. Where’s 
the rest of the United Nations?” 

Asked what they were doing when this war 
began, the soldiers gave such replies as these: 

“I guarded dependent houses on Okinawa.’* 

"I swam every afternon at Waikiki.” 

“I Just finished basic training back In the 
Btates." 

Talks with troops who had been blooded 
In battle revealed bitterness and a convic¬ 
tion that they were being bacrlficed to Amer¬ 
ican unpreparedness. 

The flame of determination here glim¬ 
mered fitfully In a few individuals. The ma¬ 
jority revealed no Inspired determination. 

VETERAN FIGHTS FOR LIFE 

“I’ll tell you what I’m fighting for," a 
veteran of the Bulge said, “I’m fighting for 
my life.” 

The tragic commitment under the press of 
events of handfuls of troops dally In the war 
left the GI’s with a feeling of hopelessness 
and nakedness. 

The saw themselves as a small scattered 
band dropped Into the Korean Peninsula 
with paralyzing suddenness. They had at 
the time only a thin tenuous supply line. 
Behind them lay the homeland, momentarily 
neither at peace nor at war. 

There have been acts of heroism, but In 
the words of one colonel: 


*‘Acts of heroism inspire others to do the 
Impossible, but in war the final Impossible 
can bo achieved only by teamwork. We have 
an Army but no team. We are only a hand¬ 
ful here and the enemy seems limitless. Wo 
can hold for a while here and there, but 
until there are many more of us. there Is 
little we can do except die.’’ 

A commander of Infantry said: “I can tell 
my men what to do. I can show them how 
to do It. But until they understand why 
they are doing it, they can’t do it well. 

"These men are doing the best they can, 
but as you can see it’s not enough." 

His observations were paraphrased by a 
19-year-old corporal, recounting his experi¬ 
ences after his position had been overrun: 

"I keep asking myself what I am doing 
here. The funny thing is I can’t answer my 
own question.” 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY NEEDS DEFINING 

Our foreign policy is so doubtful that 
our military leaders have been unable 
to inform our fighting men in Korea of 
what they are fighting for. How can the 
most modern military equipment in the 
hands of well-trained men, who have 
no understanding of the issues for which 
they are fighting—which has reduced 
the effect of their arms to the serious 
point of almost defeat—be successful 
against the fanatical determination, 
courage, and drive of the North Koreans 
with less-modern arms and no support¬ 
ing air power or naval force? 

There is a crying need for adequate 
leadership in the executive branch of 
the Government, for fewer politicians 
and “stripe pants 4-o’clock tea diplo¬ 
mats,’* and for more men of purpose 
and unquestioned loyalty to the people 
of the United States. 

Undoubtedly the reason we do not have 
such men at the present time in these 
important offices is because the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has beer In power too long, 
has become indifferent to the needs of 
the people, and evidently believes that its 
entrenched power cannot be challenged. 


The Faith of Our Fathers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 17 (.legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert In the Appendix of the Record a 
noteworthy address recently delivered by 
the Honorable William Jennings Bryan, 
Jr., the son of the son of the great 
Commoner. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The Paith of Our Fathers 
(By William Jennings Bryan. Jr.) 

Bo. let's take another look at American 
democracy, and try to understand the spir¬ 
itual basis of the Ideals under which it was 
created. 

These Ideals are sEpretsed in the first par* 
agraph of the Declaration of Independence, 
**We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 


are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure those rights governments are 
Instituted among men, deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the governed." 

Such were the ideals for which our fore¬ 
fathers fought the War of Independence. It 
is no mere figure of speech to say that 
America was the cradle of liberty, for In that 
struggle for Independence, there was horn 
the kind of democracy of which men had 
long di’eamed, but had never before achieved. 

But our Constitution was not achieved 
without a bitter struggle, for there were In 
the Constitutional Convention many strong 
men who did not trust the people, and who 
fought for a strong centralized government. 
M oreover, the States were Jealous of their 
individual powers and did not want to sur¬ 
render them to a government set up by all 
of the people of all of the States. 

It was a herculean task to overcome the 
doubts and fears and prejudices of the dele¬ 
gates to the Continental Congress and to the 
CousilLutlonal Convention. The Ideals of 
democracy expressed In the Declaration of 
Independence trembled In the balance un¬ 
til the last desperate struggle for ratification 
In the State conventions was ended. In 
some of these States, a margin of one vote 
spelled the difference between victory and 
defeat. So grave were the doubts of ratifica¬ 
tion that the convention made the accept¬ 
ance by 0 of the 13 Colonies sufficient to 
establish the Government. 

The thing that made our Government dif¬ 
ferent from all other forms of constitutional 
government was not the division of its 
functions into legislative, executive, and Ju¬ 
dicial departments, and the system of checks 
and balances to limit the powers of each of 
its branches, rather It was the fact that It 
recognized the Individual as supreme, and 
that each citizen held in his puny bunds 
all the powers of government. 

The Constitution itself is replete with 
reservations of powers to the States, and to 
the people. In construing It. our courts have 
held time and time again, that every power 
Is reserved to the people, that Is not, either 
1 1 express terms or by necessary Implication, 
given up by them, and vested exclusively in 
tho Federal Government. The most vital 
words In the entire document are to be 
found in the preamble Itself, ”Wc, the 
people, in order to form a more perfect union 
• * • and secure the blessings of liberty 

to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution.” 

And yet, the Ink was scarcely dry upon 
the Constitution, when at Its very first ses¬ 
sion, the Congress passed the first 10 amend¬ 
ments, known as the Bill of Rights, and pre¬ 
sented them to the States for ratification. 
7’hese expressed further limitations and res¬ 
ervations upon the powers of government, 
and defined in specific terms, certain rights 
of the people, certain liberties, upon which 
even the Government could not infringe. 

The first amendment forbade the Congress 
to make any law abridging religious freedom, 
freedom of speech, of the press, or the right 
of the people to peaceable assemble, and 
petition the Government for redress of their 
grievances. 

The fourth, expressed the right of the peo¬ 
ple to be secure in their persons and homes, 
against searches and seizures. 

The fifth, that no person could be held to 
answer for an infamous crime, except upon 
Indictment, or be compelled to be a witness 
against himself, or be deprived of life, lib¬ 
erty, or property without due process of law; 
the sixth, gave the right to trial by Jury. 

Then through the years, followed still 
other amendments, the abolition of slavery, 
direct election of Senators by the people, 
women's suffrage---all adopted to secure still 
lurtjier the rights and liberties of the Indi¬ 
vidual. 
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But that wa£ not all; the people took Eteps 
to make the State governments ever more 
responsive to their will. They adopted the 
direct primaries, so that individuals might 
run for elective ofllce, regardless of political 
organizations or party action. They adopted 
the initiative and referendum, so that they 
might make or repeal the laws, regardless of 
the action of their legislators. They adopt¬ 
ed the recall, so that public oHlcials might 
be removed from office, if they betrayed the 
trust imposed in them. 

In fact, the whole history of our democ¬ 
racy, from 1776 to this day, has been a con¬ 
tinuous chronicle of measures and reforms, 
adopted to make Government, both State 
and Federal, more and more responsive to 
the will of the people. 

We owe a debt of eternal gratitude to 
Thomas Jeflerson, who did more than any 
other man to write into our organic law the 
freedoms of the common man. lie was unal¬ 
terably opposed to statisin in any form. 
Even m his declining days. 30 years after our 
Nation was born, he still wrote of his taitli. 
Ho must have had the slalists In mind 
when he wrote: “It is sometimes said that 
man cannot be trusted with the government 
of himself. Can he then be trusted with 
the government of othersV' And wltnof^s 
the gentle irony of his conclusion: “Or have 
we found angels in the form of kings, to 
govern him? Let history answer this 
question.” 

And history has always answered. It has 
answered with the Hitlens. Mussollnls, and 
Stalins, and Quislings, and horrors of Pearl 
Harbor, and Lidice, and Auschwitz, and 
Buchenwald. 

It has been an unending struggle, but 
there the laws stand, the principles of 
American democracy are now tlie law of the 
land. But that docs not moan that our lib¬ 
erties are secure. 

I want here, to challenge the statement 
that is so olten made, that the Constitution 
guarantees our liberties, for it dues nothing 
of the kind. We know from our own expe¬ 
rience, there is sometimes a vast dliference 
between the letter of the law and the spirit 
In which It Is curried out. If we could Just 
change men’s hearts by passing n law, how 
simple our problems would be. 

No; they cannot be changed In that way. 
The laws can state the rules and regulations 
to govern human conduct, but they cannot 
force men to carry them out, lor no law can 
change human nature. No law can create 
patriotism or the desire for equality, or Jus¬ 
tice, or a passion for freedom, for these are 
spiritual attributes, that are born of the 
ideals and hopes and aspirations, that exist 
only in the hearts of men. There is no 
guaranty of your freedoms except the power, 
which comes from a spiritual determination, 
to achieve the equality and justice and good 
will, that our Constitution seeks to create. 

The only reason we have our Constitution 
today, Is that the blessings of liberty, were 
more precious than life to the men of that 
generation, and they were willing to light 
and to die, in order to gain them. The same 
dauntless “spirit of ’76” that inspired the 
men of that day is the only thing that can 
preserve them now. I sometimes wonder 
how many of us have lost that spirit today. 

Have you ever stopped to think why this 
Individual freedom was more precious than 
life to the revolutionary patriots and why It 
has been the goal of mankind since the be¬ 
ginning of time? Why, in every epoch in 
history, and regardless of race or color or 
creed men have fought to achieve it? 

I think it was because out of the brutal 
slavery and serfdom of countless generations 
throughout the ages came the belated rec¬ 
ognition of this spiritual freedom, as the 
source of all culture and progress, and as the 
divine spark that fires the creative spirit of 
myii and generates the only force that can 
lift him above the brute. 


I think it was because man learned from 
bitter experience that when thought Is regi¬ 
mented it ceases to be creative; that when 
science is regimented It ceases to bo science; 
that when literature is regimented It censes 
to be literature and becomes propaganda; 
and that spiritual freedom is essential to the 
creative processes. 

This spiritual freedom Is a personal matter; 
It is an attribute only of the individual. Men 
can cooperate and work together to carry out 
n common plan. Ideas, once they are created, 
can be developed and explored and amplified, 
but there is no such thing us a collective 
mind 

Thoughts have to begin somewhere, and 
there is no fact in all the realm of science 
or of literature or of music or the arts that 
Is not the product ol individual thought. 

There is literally nothing under the sun 
that has been gained in any other way. The 
paper on which this is written, the books 
you read, the painting you admire, the music 
you enjoy, the clothing that you wear, the 
medicines that cure your ills, the homes in 
which you dwell, the infinite machines that 
do your labor or flash your voice to the ends 
of'thc earth, the ships that plow the seas, the 
planes that track the boundless skies, all 
that you have that makes your life worth 
while was first a nebulous thought In the 
mind of some lellow man. 

Each one of us profits from the labors of 
all wiio have gone before. All that you have 
you have received from your fellow man. In 
thi-. re.spect you are the heirs of all the ages, 
and 111 this simple fact Is the divine basis for 
the real brotherhood of man. 

II seem51 to me there Is something wrong 
with our histories which clutter their pages 
so largely with the rise and fall of empires, 
and the stratagems ol wars, when the vic¬ 
tories that have meant most to humanity, 
have been won without nol.se or fanlare In 
the humble shelters where man makes his 
home. 

One by one we do count in all human 
ulfuirs. By the mere fact of birth our iiidi- 
vldunl unit is added to the sum of life’s prob¬ 
lems, and the part wc can play in solving 
thorn depends upon whether we are free to 
create and upon wdiat use we make of our 
freedom. 

Tills spiritual freedom Is the vital essence 
of American democracy. I think it is even 
more than that. 1 believe it is a part of the 
Creator's plan for the upward progress of the 
human race. 

This philosophy of spiritual freedom is the 
thing that communism denies and inevita¬ 
bly destroys, and that is all we need to Know 
to understand the specious sham of all its 
doctrines. It makes no difference whether 
they lollow the pattern of a Marx or Engels, 
a iVotzky, a Lenin, or a Hitler, or a Stalin, 
or whether they talk of communism or so¬ 
cialism or fascism; their objectives are all the 
same. 

They seek to construct a Frankenstein 
state, to control and coerce, to take over 
bu.siness and industry and the means of pro¬ 
duction, to take over the distribution of the 
products of labor, and make every man de¬ 
pendent for his very existence upon the dic¬ 
tates of the masters, of the omnipotent state. 
This is no step forward in human relations. 

This was the dream of tyrants, before the 
days of Ghengls Khan, It Is a brutal doc¬ 
trine, that can only live through force and 
violence. It Is a philosophy, which loads 
back to the darkness, from which man 
through the ages, has painfully groped his 
way. and not towards the welcoming dawn 
of a better day. 

Our principles of democracy, express a 
philosophy of Government that Inspires an 
abiding faith. In the ultimate triumph of 
right. It Justifies hope, and confidence, In 
the betterment of human relations; for all 
things are possible, where man's spirit is 
free to create. 


There are no insolvable problems, in a 
society where every man is equal In politi¬ 
cal power, and even the lowliest citizen, is 
still free to think, and act, and give of his 
individual efforts to make democracy live; 
for all things are changeable, save the in¬ 
herent and unalienable rights of man. 

Can there bo any doubt, but that the 
minds that can split the atom, and un¬ 
leash the physical forces, that can destroy 
the human race, can develop the spiritual 
forces that will enable men to cooperate 
and to live together In pence? 

I suffer no delusions, as to the problems 
that will have to be met. Wc still have 
a long way to go, before we can gear our 
democratic proces^os, to keep pace with the 
changing demands of an ever-changing 
world. It can be done, for the power to 
change is in our hands, but it will take 
time, and patience, and effort. As Jeffer¬ 
son once said. “The ground to liberty, must 
be gained by inches, and we must be con¬ 
tent to secure what wc can gain, from time 
to time, and eternally press forward, for 
whnt Is yet to come. It takes time, to 
per.sunde men to do, even what is for their 
own good.” 

The main thing, that Is wrong with our 
country today, is that we of this genera¬ 
tion, have taken our freedoms too much for 
granted, and have failed to assume the 
r<*spunHlbillty that is ours, to see that our 
democracy works. 

We have tailed In many respet ts to achieve 
the equality ol opportunity our principles 
have souglil to create, or to soften the social 
Impacts ft free competition entails. Wc be¬ 
lieve in democracy, but wc view with dismay 
many of the things that go on in our coun¬ 
try today. Things that go on because we 
have been too much concerned with ma¬ 
terial progress to give much thought to our 
spiritual needs. We seem to have forgotten 
there is as much need for social stability and 
tranquillity as tliere Is for progress of reform. 

We certainly have not achieved the opti¬ 
mum distribution of the enormous produc¬ 
tion of our Industrial machine; we suffer 
from overproduction and underconsumption 
of many of the necessities of life; too many 
of our people are hungry and unemployed; 
the security of the aged is far too uncertain: 
small business finds it harder and harder 
to meet the competition of vast aggregations 
of wealth; there are too many individuals 
w’ho feel the Government owes them a liv¬ 
ing, regardless of their contributions to 
society. There are too many organized 
groups who, by political presbure, are de¬ 
manding special consideration at the hands 
of government, at the expense of the public, 
who must pay all the bills. 

Tliese are all problems we will have to do 
something about. But let us make no mis¬ 
take Hs to where the remedy lies. 

The problems that plague us are not due 
to the failure of government. They are due 
to the failure of the American people to use 
the powers that are in their hands to keep 
the changing circumstances of an Industrial 
age within the bounds our democracy re¬ 
quires. 

The responsibility for much of this failure 
must be laid at the door of those who have 
created our vast industrial machine. They 
have been too busy with tlie problems of 
business to give much thought to the prob¬ 
lems of life; too busy erecting an Industrial 
empire to examine the social foundation 
upon which their world rests. For this rea¬ 
son they have not understood the spiritual 
basis of American democracy and the moral 
obligation our philosophy entails to see that 
the liberties under the law that we claim 
for ourselves are likewise preserved for every 
other citizen. 

Oh I know there is no end to the problems 
that will have to be solved, but I know too 
that they can only be solved in the Americau 
way. by the creative genius of free men, 
working together for the common good. 
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Twenty-eighth Called Up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PeNNSYLVAKlA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Twenty-eighth Called Up.’* 
published in the Washington (Pa.) Re¬ 
porter. of August 2, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

Twenty -EIGHTH Called Up 

The expected has come to pass. 

Ever since the North Korean horde was 
turned loose and sent smashing across the 
border Into South Korea the American peo¬ 
ple have been warned that National Guard 
units would be alerted for active duty, and 
so the orders late yesterday afternoon call¬ 
ing up the famed Twenty-eighth Division, 
Pennsylvania’s own, were received in stride. 

It had been anticipated that when fight¬ 
ing men were needed, with training and 
background considered, that the famous 
Iron Division, which has an Illustrious his¬ 
tory, would be among the first to be called 
and thus the orders to return hohie for 
summons to service about the first of Sep¬ 
tember were no surprise. 

However, there Is no dancing in the streets 
of Washington and the other communities 
which arc sending their men into active 
service. The road ahead is certain to be 
filled with hardship and suffering, but we 
realize that a Job of more than ordinary 
magnitude has to be done and we are con¬ 
fident that the men to do that job are fovind 
ir tlie ranks of the Twenty-eighth. 

The Old Tenth, the forerunner of the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry DivlGlon, established 
Its fighting qualities In the Spanlsh-Amcrl- 
can War and as such was sworn Into Federal 
service shortly after the entrance of the 
United States In World War I, 

Prior to that the men of the outfit saw 
service on the Mexican border. 

Several years of jittery peace followed and 
then the flame of war again seared much 
of the world with the Twenty-eighth being 
activated for service In World War II. 

And now again scores of young men, who 
have gone beyond the ordinary demands of 
citizenship by offering themselves to the 
Nation, will march away from Washington, 
ready to face up to whatever comes. 

And that they will do so in the tradi¬ 
tion which surrounds the Twenty-eighth 
goes without saying. 

Washington has always been proud of 
the National Guard men who represented 
her on the field of battle because, when the 
chips were down and the enemy was pour¬ 
ing it on, the men of the Division could be 
depended on to do what had to be done. 

Like it or not, and none of us like it, we 
must face up to realities and when we do 
that we come face to face with the fact thot 
a savage lust for power Is abroad In the 
world and that, if free men and women are 
to continue to enjoy the blessings of free¬ 
dom they must fight for It. 

War Is a strength sapping, nerve wrack¬ 
ing business at the best and, at the same 
time brings out the best and worst in 
humankind. 

It has the faculty of making us walk 
shoulder to shoulder with our fellowmen in 
the face of a common danger, and at the 


same time It degrades the mind and harms 
the body. 

It Is not a series of clean-cut actions with 
flags flying and battle cries Issuing from the 
throats of charging men as they rush to 
meet the enemy. It is far from that. It la 
fought In the mud and dust of whatever 
terrain presents itself. It Is a clock around 
challenge to jaded nerves and numbed 
bodies and minds and to that army which, 
possibly through superior training or having 
the advantage of better equipment, comes 
the victory. 

Not total victory. That we have learned 
to our sorrow. The men under arms and 
in hourly contact with the enemy have al¬ 
ways done a fine Job and ure continuing in 
that tradition today. They have always 
brought the enemy to Its knees and when 
they have laid down their arms a beaten 
foe has acknowledged defeat. 

But around the counsel table wo have 
been weak and. because of vacillation; be¬ 
cause of a lack of an aggressive and well 
thought out program, we have had to bow 
to others, with the result that nothing has 
been settled, nothing has been decided. 

That is one of the chief reasons why our 
young men have received orders to again pre¬ 
pare themselves for a shooting war. They 
must do what they can to make up for our 
weaknesses in the diplomatic field and they 
do it the hard way. 

Because the defense of this Nation and Its 
way of life demands the best we have lii 
fighting men It was no surprise when the 
Twenty-eighth was called to turn its at¬ 
tention from peacetime training to that of 
active fighting. 

We are sorry that once again these men 
will be taken from their firesides to live the 
life of a soldier, but since It has to be we 
will watch with pride their progress and 
achievement and give Just that little some¬ 
thing extra which spells the difference be¬ 
tween winning and losing. 

They have dedicated themselves—these 
men of the Twenty-eighth—to carry high 
the banner of freedom. 

Can wc fall them in this crisis? 

Not only has the Twenty-eighth been 
called to action. The entire State, this 
proud commonwealth, has received a chal¬ 
lenge which must he answered and it can be 
answered In only one way. 

Let’s get down to work and clean up this 
nerve-sapping mess aa soon as possible and, 
when that is finished, let’s be as strong in 
«iter-war maneuvering as they were on the 
field of battle. 

Our hearts go with the Twenty-eighth to¬ 
day as they train at Indlantown Gap prepar¬ 
ing themselves for any eventuality and with 
our hearts also goes a fierce pride in them. 


It’s Time for a Declaration of Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States should be 
prepared now to give a decisive answer 
to the top question of the day, the ques¬ 
tion which lies uneasily in every Ameri¬ 
can mind. 

With the first phase of the Korean 
conflict approaching a crisis this para¬ 
mount question is—where do we go from 
here? 


We may be sure that the shrewd men 
of the Kremlin have been thinking long 
hard thoughts on that same question. 
Are we to let the Kremlin answer it for 
us first? Are we to wait imtil a great 
Soviet toe draws a line in the dirt along 
the thirty-eighth degree parallel and 
dares us to cross that line? 

Are we to continue the perilous pol¬ 
icy—if indeed it is a policy—of allowing 
the Soviet imperialists to pick the time 
and the place for us to commit our 
meager forces while they commit only 
the forces of their satellites? Are we to 
be ignobly jostled from one Improvised 
blood-letting to another? 

Actually Moscow, not Washington, has 
up to now determined our military action 
in Korea. Starting with the gross mis¬ 
calculations at Yalta and Potsdam in 
the year 1945 when we threw away the 
peace, the administration has in the 
brief intervening years allowed this 
country to be maneuvered into a dilemma 
where our own efforts are little more 
than a reflex to Russian decisions. Even 
today while our troops, in large part un¬ 
trained and ill-equipped, are fighting 
with their backs to the sea we have no 
announced policy, no statement of aims. 

This is not a matter for partisan re¬ 
crimination. But it is a matter for close 
scrutiny by members of both parties. 
Surely nonpartisanship in foreign affairs 
does not require that a Republican voice 
approval of the grave en’ors in our for¬ 
eign policy for which the party in power 
is responsible. Surely also, as I have 
repeatedly stated, it is more important 
to be right than 4io be bipartisan. Cer¬ 
tainly for some this is not hindsight. 
For my part I wish most earnestly that 
I had been wrong in my gloomy forecast. 

Now that we have by our action in 
Korea been given hopeful evidence that 
we intend to face the grim facts of the 
world we live in it is urgent that the 
Truman administration should display 
some leadership. It is useless to prate 
about unity unless there is a grand de¬ 
sign behind which the people can be¬ 
come united. When will the Truman 
administration proclaim to the world in 
plain language our military intentions in 
Korea? When, furthermore, will it de¬ 
clare our ultimate political objectives? 
Both the honor and the safety of the 
United States are at stake. The very 
survival of the United Nations is in 
jeopardy. Without a clear pronounce¬ 
ment of American objectives our most 
brilliant military successes will be noth¬ 
ing more than a mere thrashing about 
of American power. 

We have heard much about the need 
to strengthen the Voice of America 
abroad. For years I have pleaded for a 
complete reorientation of this vital im¬ 
plement of foreign policy. It should be 
vastly expanded. More important still, 
It should be transformed into a psycho¬ 
logical warfare program in order to but¬ 
tress our fighting forces. But is it not 
time also that we found the words and 
Ideas which will make clear to the peo¬ 
ple in this country what our young men 
are fighting and dying for on a penin¬ 
sula 7,000 miles away? Is it not time 
that our leaders underscored in eloquent 
and contagious terms that our very sur- 
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vival is in jeopardy and that on our sur¬ 
vival depends a free world at peace? 

A nation’s foreign policy should be a 
steady long-range policy, not a thing of 
day-to-day expediency which fluctuates 
from one Presidential election to the 
next. Where there is no vision the peo¬ 
ple perish. In the last several years the 
present administration has chosen to 
reverse tragically the policies laid down 
by a succession of clear-thinking Ameri¬ 
can statesmen, men who understood the 
nature of the world they lived in and 
who were resolved that American power 
should be in line with American com¬ 
mitments. Under our present leadership 
that current has been split and chan¬ 
neled into a thousand stagnant trickles 
meandering through a meaningless 
marsh of confusion and expediency. Let 
us hope that the administration’s tardy 
action in Korea signals the end of the 
policy of appeasement and vacillation. 

It is now nearly 0 weeks since events 
in Korea awakened our administration 
to the relentless realities of the Commu¬ 
nist threat. Surely in that time our 
leaders have had opportunity to formu¬ 
late a statement of principles which will 
proclaim to the people of America and 
to our friends throughout the world that 
we know where we are going and that we 
have a master plan. Surely our leaders 
have had time to announce to those who 
are determined to destroy the free world 
that we too are determined; determined 
to safeguard our national security, de¬ 
termined to create a peace with freedom. 

For the preservation of that principle 
the United Nations was founded. The 
United Nations should be not a propa¬ 
ganda vehicle for Soviet aggression, not 
just a pious hope for peace, but a vibrant 
and effective organism working to bring 
about a world in which aggresison plays 
no part. 

Let us at long last make our inten¬ 
tions unmistakably clear. Let us meet 
the challenge. Let us take the lead. Let 
us discharge our responsibilities. Let us 
grasp our opportunities. On the vigor 
and promptne.ss of a resounding decla¬ 
ration hinge consequences of grave im¬ 
port to the people of America and to the 
free peoples of the world. 


Washington and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mi. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Washington and the War/' 
written by the able editor of the Rich¬ 
mond <Va.) Times-Dispatch. Virginius 
Dabney, and printed in that newspaper 
on August 17. The editorial was written 
a:? a result of a visit to Washington by 
Ml*. Dabney. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington and the War 

Washington. —The people in charge of our 
National Government In this crisis are as 
uncertain concerning the future as the aver¬ 
age citizen. Most of them feel that we are 
in for a long, hard pull, lasting many years, 
but they are admittedly guessing. 

Nobody has any Idea what Russia will do 
next. Governmental chiefs and Congressmen 
appear willing to play politics with the coun¬ 
try’s future, rather than take drastic steps 
now to get us In fighting trim as quickly as 
possible on the homo and foreign fronts. 
They are gambling on our having time to pre¬ 
pare after the November elections. 

Pessimism ns to the future Is widespread 
In Washington. The present situation Is 
regarded as one with few bright spots any¬ 
where. The consensus, as I get it from talk¬ 
ing with high officials. Members of Congress, 
and well-informed newspapermen Is that we 
are cither In for a series of “pint-sized wars” 
with Russian satellites, like the one in Korea, 
or a war for survival with the Soviet Union— 
maybe both. 

Only one man expressed any optimism to 
me. He is a highly Intelligent Member of 
the House of Representatives who Is a strong 
advocate of world federalism. 

“We are on the threshold of one of the 
truly great moments In history,” he said. “If 
we play our cards right, and I believe we can, 
this will be a turning point In the history of 
the world.” 

I have seen no one else in this frame of 
mind. The others are all resigned to big or 
little wars, lasting anywhere from 10 to 30 
years. 

Official circles reveal deep disappointment 
over the failure of United Nations members to 
respond more promptly and generously with 
aid In Korea. The small consignments of 
g ound troops that have been promised are 
corsldered Inadequate, and none of these 
has yet arrived. 

There Is general confidence that wc are 
going to hold the beachhead lif Korea, and 
ultimately reconquer that country. Most 
persons feel that complete reconquest will 
com 3 some time In 1951. But nobody has 
any reassuring amswer to the question: “After 
the reconquest of Korea, what? Are we going 
to pay out more billions rebuilding that 
devastated country? Are we going to garrl- 
Bou it Indefinitely, and if we don’t, won’t 
Russia come right back In again?” 

The prevailing view is that we shall have 
to rebuild Korea, and then hold it indefinitely 
with American troops. 

What about Formosa? Arc wc going to 
get Into a shooting war with the Chinese 
Reds Just as we’re becoming more and more 
deeply committed in Korea? One view Is 
that, although we have ordered our seventh 
fleet to shoot at the Reds, If and when they 
attempt to Invade and conquer the Island 
with their thousands of Chinese Junks, we 
will not get Into a war with the Chinese Reds 
on the mainland of Asia. It will be exclu¬ 
sively an air and naval action, as far ns we 
are concerned, according to this opinion, 
which appears to have something more than 
mere surmises behind it. 

Are the Communists going to break out 
somewhere else. Just as we become Involved 
In Korea and Formosa? This Is not only pos¬ 
sible but probable, most observers here feel. 
Indochina Is regarded as the most likely place 
for this. 

A good many view with alarm the possi¬ 
bility of our getting Into the fight on the 
side of the highly Incompetent Bao Dai and 
the imperialistic French, whose record in 
Indochina Is far from good. Both Bao Dal 
and the French are hated by most of the 


people of Indochina. If there Is an Invasion 
of that country In the next few weeks by 
the forces now being trained over the border 
by the Chinese Reds, Is the United States 
going to furnish new ammunition for Com- 
rode Malik’s propaganda mill by getting Into 
this fracas on the side of a regime that Is 
detested throughout Asia, and which symbol¬ 
izes to the Asiatics exactly those western 
traits and attitudes which they dislike most? 

Our Intentions are unclear. The drab al¬ 
ternative to our Intervention on behalf of 
Bno Dal and the French would be to let them 
fight alone to hold Indochina’s vast natural 
resources, w’lth the probability that the 
country will fall to the Communists. 

What of the eltuatlon In western Europe? 
Can the signatories of the Atlantic Pact be 
counted on to resLst to the end against the 
Reds, If we aid them substantially with arms, 
and build them up over the next few years? 

One question is whether Russia will permit 
this bulld-up, or whether she will suddenly 
overrun western Europe with her enormous 
array of tanks and ground troops before any 
effective Joint defense can be organized. In 
that event, it Is argued that many of the 
weapons supplied by us would be seized by 
the Red Army, along with the huge steel¬ 
making capacity of the Ruhr, the Saar, Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine, and so on. In that event, our 
pulverization of Russian centers of heavy 
industry might not be too effective, unless 
we also pulverized those of western Europe— 
which most Americans would consider abhor¬ 
rent. 

The Europeans are widely depicted as 
battle weary, and sick unto death of bombs. 
Some Americans fear that these Europeans 
would almost rather bo taken over by Rus¬ 
sia than see their remaining sons killed or 
wounded, and what Is left of their proud 
cities reduced to rubble. The poor showing 
of the United States in Korea to date seem¬ 
ingly has Increased the feeling among 
Fronchmen and Germans and Italians that 
they would like to remain neutral, In the 
event of war between the United States and 
Russia. 

Many here In Washington believe, however, 
that western Europe can bo effectively or¬ 
ganized against the U. 8. S. R. If that power 
refrains long enough, because of fear of 
our atomic bombs, from overrunning the 
Continent. Such Is the official policy, and 
hey are proceeding to put it Into effect with 
appropriations of billions for the arming 
of western Europe. 

Will the Soviet Union drop dozens of such 
bombs on us In the United States, once it 
gets a sufficient stockpile. Nobody knows, of 
course. Some contend that fear of retalia¬ 
tion will prevent this, while others disagree. 
One topflight Federal official expresses the 
view that Russia will certainly attack the 
United States with atomic bombs as soon as 
she thinks she has enough of them. 

Is Washington panicky at the thought of 
being a primary target, if the Kremlin de- 
clde.s to assault this country with nuclear 
explosives? Not at all. Washingtonians are 
taking this in their stride. However, some 
Americans are viewing the prospect with 
alarm, for a private girls’ school has Just 
closed here. The thing that gave it the coup 
de grace, It is understood, Is the fear of 
parents to enroll their daughters in a school 
situated In this target city. 

A depressing feature of the whole picture 
In the Nation’s Capital Is the widely held 
belief that preparation lor what is ahead 
can never be adequate, so long as the Truman 
administration Is in office. 

One man who was once a strong backer of 
President Roosevelt, and who had an nn- 
portant post In the Federal service under 
Roosevelt, Is positively bitter concerning 
what ho terms the “utter fiillure” uf this 
admirilslration. 
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*'Truman, Dean Acheson, and Louis John¬ 
son have got to go,” he said with vehemence, 
*‘Tlieirs are the policies that have failed. 
Until we get new leadership at the top, we 
cannot hope to approach this crisis in the 
way that It must be approached.” 

He admitted that there is no way to oust 
tilts triumvirate, short of the 19.52 presiden¬ 
tial election, unless President Truman 
chooses to appoint new Secretaries of State 
and of “Defense. 

f^ome of those who oi’e anxious to replace 
Truman, but who recognize that nothing can 
1:2 done for 2 years, are not clear as to how 
they could improve matters by putting 
Acheson out. They recognize that the Sec¬ 
retary of State has made some bad ml.^takcs, 
but they also regard him as able, and they 
don’t know where to find anybody who would 
dincharge the duties of the job more effec¬ 
tively than he is doing. 

As for Defense Secretary Johnson, the 
amount of opposition to him is tremendous. 

He has lost the confidence of many persons, 
li'jt only Inside the services but outside, 
^7cw{Jp.^pcrmcn are especially strong in feel- 
li'i’, that his ueel'ulnesb has been heavily Im- 
p:.ired, if not destroyed. 

Meanwhile President Truman and a largo 
number of those in Congress have their eyes 
o-i the November elections, instead of on the 
NaLion’s welfare. Ihere is a real possibility 
that the reverses in Korea, and the other 
evidences that we are not prepared will cause 
the Democrats to lose control of Congress 
in those elections, and that this will fore¬ 
shadow the election ol a Republican Presi¬ 
dent 2 years hence. 


Still Far Short of Needi 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

Still Far Short of Needs 

In all probability legislation setting up a 
universal military-training program will be 
Introduced Into the Congress this week. It 
should be passed without unseemly and un¬ 
necessary delay. 

There Is no need for extended hearings. 
Everything which can be said for or against 
UMT has been said and is a matter of con¬ 
gressional record. If the Congress would 
elect to cut out the time-wasting oratory 
and political haymaking, which Is a normal 
part of the legislative process, it could get 
final action on UMT within a few days. 

It Is the sensible way of recognizing the 
Inevitable. Regardless of when a general war 
comes, military manpower needs are going 
to remain tremendous over a long period of 
years. The slap-happy draft system will not 
begin to meet them. 

There may be merit In the Defense De¬ 
partment’s argument that It cannot spare 
the experienced men or facilities to undertake 
a training program now. In light of the 
existing shortage of both, that’s probably 
true. UMT can be written into the law, 
though, so that it can be undertaken as soon 
as the Defense Department can go into It. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Appoiotment of Ma j, Gen. Norman D. Cota 
as Director of Civil Defense in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE U^TITED STATES 

Thursday, August 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, President, the 
Mayor of Philadelphia has appointed 
Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota as the di¬ 
rector of Civilian Defense in that great 
city. He commanded the Twenty-eighth 
Division during World War II and is a 
wonderful soldier and a grand American. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in this morning’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer relative to the 
appointment. 

There bemg no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

City's New Defense Head 
Mayor Samuol’s decision to name a mili¬ 
tary man to the full-time post of director 
of civil defense In Philadelphia has been 
followed promptly by his appointment of 
MaJ. Gen. Norman D. Cota. 

He has made an excellent selection. Gen¬ 
eral Cota, commander of Pennsylvania’s 
Twenty-eighth Division during the Buttle 
of the Bulge in the Second V^orld War, has 
a distinguished military record. His training 
and experience fit him admirably for his new 
position of command. As Ihe mayor points 
out. his services as a military man will be 
of fur greater value than those of a civilian 
In coordinating our security plans with the 
heads of the United States Armed Forces in 
this area during a time of emergency. 

Philadelphia’s civilian defense program 
had been in a precarious Btiite because of its 
dependence upon civilian and part-time 
directorates. It'has been shown that proper 
administration ol such programs requires a 
full-time, paid staff. 

General Cota will have the tame status as 
other members of the mayor’s cablne'* and 
will have ample authority to plan and direct 
defense measures. And he will have the 
services of a paid staff devoting full time to 
their Jobs. The new program gives promise 
of greater security for Philadelphia. 


California Wanti No Columbia River 
Water 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
Or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

JN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESEMTATTVES 
Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, news¬ 
paper and radio reports of the past 3 
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days have described in vague detail a 
gigantic project to bring Columbia River 
water into southern California. The 
project is proposed by the Department 
of Interior, and assertedly has the in¬ 
terest of President Truman. 

I wish to make clear the following 
facts: 

First. Neither the idea nor the plan 
was initiated by any one connected with 
the State of California. No engineer or 
other responsible official in California, 
either employed by the State or the vari¬ 
ous California water agencies, has made 
such a proposal or has endorsed it, 
Neither the California State government, 
nor any of its branches, has proposed 
such a project. 

Second. Prosperous as California is, it 
could never afford to finance a project 
of such magnitude as the Columbia 
River diversion proposed by the Interior 
Department. 

Third. California would never call up¬ 
on the taxpayers of the Nation to pay 
for such a project, as Arizona has done 
in the care of the propot ed central 
Arizona project, which Secretary Chap¬ 
man says would cost the Nation’s tax¬ 
payers more than $2,000,000,000 in inter¬ 
est alone. 

Fourth. California aoes not need and 
docs not want water from the Columbia 
River or any other river of the North¬ 
west. Our State engineer has said that 
California’s water supplies arc sufficient, 
and that the State does not have to go 
beyond its boundaries for more water. 
The Colorado River water awarded to 
southern California in Federal Govern¬ 
ment contracts, and other available sup¬ 
plies, are sufficient to meet the foresee¬ 
able needs of that area. 

Fifth. The Columbia River diversion 
plan is brought forward at this time by 
the Interior Department in a desperate 
attempt to aid the fantastic central Ari¬ 
zona project, which would take an 
enormous share of California’s Colorado 
River water. It is a nefarious scheme to 
rob California of Colorado River water 
by diverting attention to the Columbia 
River diversion proposal. The scheme 
also is intended to give Representatives 
and Senators from northwestern States 
the false impression that California has 
B plan to acquire Columbia River water. 
I wish to assure the entire Congre.ss that 
CiHlifornia has no such plan, and does 
not support such a plan. 

Sixth. Southern California has always 
paid its own way. The people of south¬ 
ern California have obligated themselves 
for more than half a billion dollars for 
water projects, and they are paying these 
debts with unvarying regularity. 

Seventh. The Columbia River scheme 
Is even more infeasible, grotesque, and 
absurd than the central Arizona project. 
It would cost an estimated five to ten 
billion dollars. As a member of the 
Public Lands Committee, and as a leader 
In California’s fight to protect its vital 
water supplies, I disavow the Columbia 
River proposal and proclaim California’s 
opposition to it. 
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LUy-White Bar 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNIl’ED STATES 
Thursday, August 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record the following editorial from 
the August 6, 1950, edition of the Wash¬ 
ington (D. C.) Post. It seems appropri¬ 
ate that a representative of the people 
of Indiana, where no such segregation is 
practiced by the bar association, should 
request this insertion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lilt-Whiti Bar 

The District of Columbia Bar Association 
recently rejected a proposal advanced by 100 
of lt.s leading members to change its by-laws 
to admit local lawyers regardless of their 
color. This w^as the first time that the re¬ 
strictive provision has been challenged in a 
formal referendum. Scarcely more than half 
the members of the District Association 
voted. We hope the challenge will be made 
again—and under circumstances that will 
let the whole membership realize the ugli¬ 
ness of the discrimination practiced in Its 
name. 

The local group will be ho.st in September 
to the national convention of its parent body, 
the American Bar Association, which has no 
such barrier against Negroes. It is out of 
stop with most of the State Bar Associations 
including those in Florida, Alabama, Vir¬ 
ginia, Texas, and other Southern States. Its 
position is in shabby contrast to that of the 
Federal Bar Association. Acting in the Cap¬ 
ital of the United States, It follows a policy 
that runs directly counter to the great prem¬ 
ises of the Constitution which Its members 
are peculiarly obligated to serve. 

No group is lodged with more responsibility 
for community leadership than the bar asso¬ 
ciation. No group is looked to by the com¬ 
munity with more respect. Yet here in the 
Capital, the District Bar Association, char¬ 
tered by Congress and acting as the official 
body of the community’s lawyers, adheres to 
a racial attitude as outmoded as It is irra¬ 
tional. This body, devoted to the ideal of 
Equal Justice Under Law, ought to set an 
example of equal opportunity as well. Its 
example, for good or ill, has much to do with 
shaping the patterns of community life. We 
hope it will make Itself an exemplar of 
equality. 

Educational and Vocational Training 
Benefits for World War 11 Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that all Ivxcmbers of the Congress arc in¬ 


terested to learn of the staatus of the 
combat soldiers in Korea as to their eli¬ 
gibility for the benefits of the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act, commonly 
known as the GI bill of rights. As a 
Member of the Veterans* Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, I want to see that our World War 
II veterans are properly advised as to 
their rights and benefits as veterans and 
especially to see that the thousands of 
younger veterans who will again see 
service on the Korean front or some¬ 
where else with the Armed Forces are 
fully informed. 

On July 10,1950,1 wrote the Adminis¬ 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration, 
Gen. Carl Gray, and asked several ques¬ 
tions which I believe will be of interest 
to our veterans now in educational in¬ 
stitutions or who contemplate using some 
of their educational benefits. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include the reply received 
from the Assistant Administrator for Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation and Education, 
in a letter dated July 20,1950: 

Vetkrans' Administration, 

Washington, D, C., July 20,1950. 
Hon. Olin E. ’Teacuk, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teague: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter addressed to the Ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs under date 
of July 10, 1950, in which you ask several 
quAblbns relative to the initiation of train¬ 
ing under Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended, which has been re¬ 
ferred to this office for a reply in view of 
the inquiries made. 

It is noted that you have read the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration regulation concerning 
the pursuit, on or after July 25, 1951, oif 
courses of education or training under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended. In this connection, it is iwinted 
out that in view of the purpose and Intent 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, that 1.S, the provisions for means of re¬ 
adjustment of veterans Into civilian life 
through Federal aid. It has been necessary 
to consider that if the purpose of the act is 
to be realized, It must be required that where 
a veteran has satlafled the conditions for 
initiation of the course he will be expected 
to pursue th * course continuously until com¬ 
pletion except for conditions which nor¬ 
mally would cause Interruption by any stu¬ 
dent, veteran or nonveteran. 

With regard to Interruption for summer 
vacations, you are advised that the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration regulation referred to 
specifically provides for normal interruptions 
for summer vacations. Ordinarily, there¬ 
fore, a veteran who pursues training under 
Public L-aw 346. during the spring semester 
of the school year, 1950-61, and whoso con¬ 
duct and progr'‘BS are satisfactory, may in¬ 
terrupt his training during the 1951 eummer 
vacation period and reenter training at the 
opening of the regular ec"-') 1 year of 1051- 
62 for the purpose of continuing his course 
under the act. 

The position of the veteran-teacher In re¬ 
spect of the requirement for continuous pur¬ 
suit of a course of education or training un¬ 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, after the statutory de¬ 
limiting date, that is to say, July 25, 1961, 
may be said to be unique among other classes 
of veteran beneflclailes. Accordingly—and 
only because of the historical aspects of the 


matter, that Is. the long recognized practice 
of the members of the teaching profession— 
It has been determined that an eligible vet¬ 
eran who pursues a graduate course under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, point¬ 
ing directly to a degree, in a college or uni¬ 
versity during the summer scslon 1950, who 
is regularly employed as a teacher during the 
school year 19.50-51, pursues graduate study 
under the act during the summer session of 
1951 (or is regularly enrolled In a summer 
term on or before July 25, 1951) and l.s regu¬ 
larly employed as a school teacher during the 
school year 1951-52, may be permitted to 
continue graduate study during successive 
summer be,sslon8 following employment as a 
teacher during successive school years and 
that this shall be deemed to be continuous 
pursuit of his course of education or train¬ 
ing within the meaning of the governing 
law and regulations. 

While current Veterans* Administration 
Instructions rehte speclflcally to veteran- 
teachers who pursue study on a graduate 
level pointing directly to a graduate degree, 
It has been determined that a person ac¬ 
tively engaged in the teaching profession 
may—under conditions Identical to those 
indicated in the preceding paragraph—pur¬ 
sue an undergradutc curriculum fur the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a degree during consecu¬ 
tive summer session subsequent to July 26, 
1951. 

In response to your inquiry concerning 
progression from an elementary course to a 
vocational course after July 26, 1951, you are 
advised that a veteran who completes an 
elementary course of study which has been 
prescribed as a preparatory course or a pre¬ 
requisite to an elected vocation course, and 
who wishes to progress to such vocational 
course after July 26, 1961, will be able to 
do so provided he files a request with the 
Veterans’ Administration prior to the com¬ 
pletion of hlB elementary course and pro¬ 
vided he pursues his training continuously 
except for normal interruptions and subject, 
of course, to the extent of his remaining 
entitlement. 

With regard to initiation of training under 
Public Law 346, for persons who reenllst, the 
first and second provisos of paragraph 1, 
part VIII, Public Law 340, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended, are quoted herewith 
for your constituent's convenient reference: 

M* * * That Huch course shall 

be initiated not later than 4 years after 
either the date of his discharge or the 
termination of the present war, whichever 
is the later: Provided further. That no such 
education or tralnng shall be afforded be¬ 
yond 9 years after the termination of the 
present war." 

As you know, World War II was officially 
terminated as of July 25, 1947, insofar as the 
proviHlons of Public Law 346 are roncerned, 
except that section 11 (a) of Public Law 190, 
Beventy-nlnlh Congress, the Armed Forres 
Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945, amends 
the above legislation and provides further 
that the war shall not end for a person who 
enlisted thereunder between the dates of 
October 6. 1945, and October 5, 1946, “be¬ 
fore the termination of such Indlvidiiars 
first period of enlistment or rcenliat- 
ment * • 

Therefore, in view of the specific wording 
of the above-cited Ici^jislatlon an eligible 
veteran who was discharged on or before 
July 25. 1947, must initiate his course of 
education or training under Public Law 346 
before July 26, 1051; and persons, including 
enlistees under the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945 who were in the 
service after July 25, 1947, or are Ml In the 
service, must initiate their course of educa¬ 
tion or training within 4 years frcim the 
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date oi their first discharge after July 25* 
1947, 

However, It may be noted that In view of 
the Epecific wording of the second proviso 
of the above-cited legislotlon educational or 
training benefits under Public 340 may not 
b.> afforded beyond July 25, 1956, except for 
persons w'ho enllstod during the period be¬ 
tween October 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, 
under the provisions of the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Kccrultmcnt Act of 1945. 

As indicated above, the law makes no ex¬ 
ception with regard to the initiation of a 
course, therefore, it would be necessary for 
ft hospitalised veteran to InltUite training 
under the act prior to the statutory delimit¬ 
ing dates. Of course, if n veteran is hos¬ 
pitalised for a reason which has been deter¬ 
mined to be scrvlee-connectcd for disabil¬ 
ity compensation purpoECs, vocational re¬ 
habilitation training under Public law 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, may 
be available to him. The statutory provi¬ 
sions setting a deadline date for the initia¬ 
tion of a course applies exclusively to educa¬ 
tion or training under Public Law 316, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended. Pub¬ 
lic Law IG, supra, contain, no such provi¬ 
sions there being only the requirement that 
vocational rehabilitation training be com¬ 
menced in sufficient time to permit restora¬ 
tion of employability through the selected 
course on or prior to the date “9 years after 
the termination of the present war." 

Your interest in veterans’ affairs Is appre¬ 
ciated and it is hoped that the foregoing will 
provide the information which you declre. 
Very truly yours. 

H. V. St 

Assista7tt AdmiirislTator for Vocational 
RehahiUtaUon and Education, 

Also under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to Include 
my letter of July 26, 1950, to the chair¬ 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit¬ 
tee. requesting that hearings be sched¬ 
uled by the committee to publicize the 
fact of the July 25, 1951, cut-off dale 
as far as the GI bill is concerned. Such 
a hearing would also give members of 
the committee, as well as other Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, an opportunity to 
make suggestions as to what other 
groups might continue their studies 
after July 25, 1951, even though their 
training is interrupted or may not have 
been initiated by that date. My letter 
to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
chairman and his reply are as follows: 

July 26, 1950. 

Hon. John E. Rankin, 

Chairman, Veterans* Affairs Conimitice, 
House of Rcprcscniaitves, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr, Chairman: Sometime ago I wrote 
you suggesting that our Committee on Vet¬ 
erans' Affairs might bo unjustly criticized 
by both veterans and other Members of Con¬ 
gress If we did not do everything possible 
to publicize the effect of the July 25, 1951, 
cut-off date as lar us the GI bill is con¬ 
cerned. 

I have in mind a few cases which I bollcvo 
deserve serious considoratloii, and I know 
that other meritorious oases will be brought 
out by other commltteo members if hear¬ 
ing are hold. I have already been contacted 
by several veterans who have been hospital¬ 
ized for tuberculosis, but whose illness be¬ 
came known after the presumptive period. 
They will probably be hospitalized for a pe¬ 
riod of 2 years and v/111 not be entitled to 
Public Law 16 benefits. Even though eli¬ 
gible for education and training beneills un- 
dtr Public Law 346, it was not feasible for 
them to enter school. I think they should 
be conr.idcred as exceptions to this cut-off 
date. Another group would be our elemen¬ 


tary school teachers who want to do under¬ 
graduate work during the summers after 
working the 9-month period In every year. 
I think that they should be allowed the 
same benefits that teachers doing graduate 
work will be receiving. 

Those men volunteering for active duty in 
the war in Korea together with those veteran 
servicemen who have had their enlistments 
extended by an act of Congress will aLso no 
doubt be affected by this so-called cut-off 
date of July 25, 1951. The chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee advised the Con¬ 
gress recently that there are approximately 
300,000 Fcrvloomen who,so enlistments will 
e.\i:irt' within the next 12 months and for 
that reason it was requested that additional 
legislation be passed to extend their enlist¬ 
ment during this conflict. I believe it is 
safe to a.s.sume that a large number of this 
group have eligibility under the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act and would have 
ured some of these additional benefits h,ad 
they been allowed to terminate their serv¬ 
ice within the next year. 

It is respectfully requested that commit¬ 
tee hearings be held in order that a .study 
can be made of suggested excoptloiiB to the 
Eo-called cut-off date other than alrratly 
granted to the medical .students and teachers 
doing postgradu.ste wirk. 

Pleare bo aE.sured rf my desire not to have 
the cut-off dale changed lor all groups but 
only to make e.xccptlons in deserving enres. 
I sincerely feci that by having committee 
hearings on this subject we will In this way 
b? rendering an additional service to our 
veterans. 

Sincerely, ^ 

Clin E. TEAGtre, ^ 
Congressman, Sixth Texas District. 

Kouf’E OP Representatives, 

COMMTITLE ON VETER^NS* AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D, C., July 27, 1950. 
Hon. Oltn E. Teague, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Colleague: I have your letter of July 
26 concerning the July 26, 1961, cut-off date 
fur liiillatiug training under the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act .of 1944. 

You are probably familiar with the hear¬ 
ings conducted by a subcommittee com¬ 
posed of Mesers. Elliott, Noland, and Phil¬ 
lips on II. R. 7235. to extend the period for 
Initiating courses under this act for certain 
medical and dental students. At page 1757 
of tlicse hearings there Is a letter from Gen¬ 
eral Gray addressed to the Honorable John 
fjANBORN stating in effect that teachers wlio 
desire to punsue graduate courses each sum¬ 
mer after July 25, 1951, and who remain In 
the teaching profession will be permitted to 
do Eo us their entitlement continues. 

As a result of these hearings, the Admin¬ 
istrator also Issued a statement providing In 
effect that any qualified student who is ac¬ 
cepted in a recognized medical or dental 
school alter July 25, 1951, may continue his 
medical or dental training so long as his 
entitlement exists. 

On yesterday the Administrator addressed 
a letter to me announcing that the July 25, 
1051, date will not apply to any veteran who 
lies initialed his course of cdncntlon or 
training and who is prevented from com¬ 
pleting his training by reason of reeiitrance 
into the active military nr naval service. 
Thl.s, of cour.so, does not in any way change 
the July 26. 1956, dale. 

Public Law 673, Eighty-first Coiigrces, ex- 
t'^nded the presumptive period for tubercu¬ 
losis from 1 to 3 years, and thus the fact that 
the veteran had tuberculosis would probably 
not have prevented him from having had an 
opportunity to initiate a course. If the vet¬ 
eran had initiated a course of training and 
was prevented from continuing or complet¬ 
ing that courro by reason of the di&en:.c the 
present VA regulation would apparently per¬ 


mit him to continue when he had recovered. 
If the veteran contracts tuberculosis within 
the 3-year period, he would be eligible to 
receive training under Public Law 16, which 
has, as you know, no initiation cut-off date. 

There has been wide publicity concerning 
this cut-off date and undoubtedly the service 
organization.s will continue to publicize It 
between now and next July. 

The Veterans’ Administration has shown 
a complete willingness to place a reasonable 
interpretation upon this regulation. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. E. Rankin, Chairman. 


Kigh Time We Cracked Down 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Department Store Economist for August 
1950: 

High Time We Cracked Down 
(By D. Allyn Garber) 

In the throes of war again—call It full 
scale or not - for the third time in our gen¬ 
eration. 

Who is at tuLilt? That can wait. The 
question 1 nov’ is how to expose the paid trai¬ 
tors, get them out of the woodwork of oiir 
bureaucraciefi, bu.smesscs, schools and uni- 
vcrkilies, our social life. 

They are far too powerful an influence to 
remain concealed. 

Retailers will have a heavy responsibility— 
that ol supplying our civilian population 
with the nccesBitieB of life. They will be 
harassed by restrictions and endless bureau¬ 
cratic regulations, administered by whom’? 
Even while lining up to a man behind the 
President—we have no choice—wc have the 
right and obligation to ask for answers to 
some long-ununswered questions. Who en¬ 
gineered the division of Korea and gave 
Russia the industrial half? Who put the 
jokers in the United Nations Charter that 
have given the Kremlin such an advantage'? 
Who painted the conquest of Manchuria, 
then China, as merely a spontaneous agrarian 
revolt against landowners? Who delayed, 
sabotaged, and ellrctively prevented the de¬ 
livery of aid to the Chinese? Who Insisted 
v/c permit the conquest of Formosa and In- 
dociiina? Who was and Is behind the deter¬ 
mined drive to smear MacArthur? 

Tlic slimy trail leads buck step by step. 
Who sold the administration on the political 
nurturing of Reds within the Democratic 
Party—permitted their infiltration into 
every echelon and bureau of Government? 
Who has BO effectively prevented their ex¬ 
posure again and again? 

What legal brains directed the maneuvers 
pnd prepared loopholes by which Harry 
Bridges’ expulsion was twice thwarted? 
V/hat now prevents throwing him into Al¬ 
catraz. instead of leaving him free on bail 
to follow his orders at this critical time? 

What men of great influence planned and 
provoked the series of court rulings by which 
It is now actionable to call a person a Com¬ 
munist (though with impunity ho can bo 
culled a Democrat or a Republican or even 
ft Socialist) while the party line is that Com- 
mml^ts are a political party? 

And lately, what treacherous brains worked 
out the Ruccf'Sidvc F.t.n[j:rs by wh'fh our Fcd- 
eial courts were obstructed, ridiculed and 
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openly tnuntcd until a truly loyal American, 
Judge Harold Medina, stopped them? What 
moil are behind the smear campaign long 
directed at J. Edgnr Hoover and the FBI? 

Go bad: another step. Who engineered be¬ 
trayal of our bomb recrets- we mean, what 
Americans? Who gave Amerlcun planes to 
fiy our patent files and industrial secrets to 
Moscow? Who put in the fix in Waphingtoii 
bv which armor, planes, munitionR, ships, 
and ctvatcgio materials continued to go to 
Kussia lor years alter the war ended? 

Wlint Infliieiicea pcisunded Truman to let 
Russia in at the last minute in the sui render 
of Japan? Or persuaded RtviFevelt earlier to 
prevent our armies from corv)iiig into Ger¬ 
many via the Baltic approach, which would 
have saved the BalPan nations from Kremlin 
conquest later? Whv did he hold our 
armies at the gates ol Berlin foi almost 10 
Civa to let hnsMun arDiits in Ih&t? Who? 
WHiy? And what distorted thinking led to 
the present panitlonlog ol G-i-:iiany, or loft 
Berlin cleen within the Russian sect inn of di¬ 
vided Germanv? Nr> errors of Judgment 
tl ore. but a deep-laid plan which our leaders 
fell for. 

\v'e aie in a war of disastrous po.ssitailltles. 
We do not question the intent of Harry 'I’:u- 
nirji, but wre distrust hi& brand of political 
friends and cronies. We can only conclude 
that t}ie inie way to get tlie Cnr.nounlsts out 
of Government and Influence. wiuU* we still 
have a Government, i.s to retire the current 
mldeaders and rely more on the many able 
men in Congress, of both political partie.s, 
v/ho should take over now 

Uhis is no time for soft ness or protection 
of anyone. Let us put known paid Com¬ 
munists in Federal peniLaiUurieB-no Iree- 
dom on ball, no appeal until the w^ar is over— 
ns wo handled known Blind memher.s in 1941 
with such Bacce^s. 

Retailers arc closest to the public and have 
more influence than the politicians. Re¬ 
tailers can force aclloii IJ they feci they 
should. We have lalth that they, with di¬ 
vine guidance, can and will set about clonn- 
up the tiimy mrr.s and get ready ior 
what may come. 


Goats in WashiFigton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. aiFFORD P. CASE 

OF NFW .TEKSFY 

IN THE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

M*. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the New Yorlc Times yesterday carried 
a fuic editorial pointing out the absurdity 
of Conf?ress having to regulate goats and 
barbers and other purely local District 
of Columbia matters, and urirlnfr that 
Conrrress rid Itself of this unnecessary 
burden by reporting out the District 
home rule bill for a vote. 

I urge my collcaf^uos who have not yet 
done so to sign the home rule dischaif^e 
petition in the immediate future so that 
the District suffrage bill can be approved 
during the Eighty-first Congress. 

Extension of one of democracy’s most 
potent weapons—the right of the bal¬ 
lot—to nearly a million disenfranchised 
Washington citizens will strengthen our 
hand in the propaganda front of our 
fight against totalitarianism. It will 
also permit Congress to devote more time 
to the urgent national and international 
XCVI—App.-373 


affairs which have arisen during these 
critical times. 

The full text of the editorial is set out 
below: 

Goats in Washington 

The grant of power to the city commls- 
ploncrs to regulate goats In the District of 
Columbia may be of immediate concern to a 
good many inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia; but It Isn’t of much interest to 
the remaining l')0,0C0,000 people of the 
UiiUcd EtatcF. And the same may be said 
about the posting of prices In Washington's 
birb?r sliops. Yet the.':e supremely unim¬ 
portant KUbjccls—and a great many more 
like them—must be brought forward for the 
consideration of the Congress of the United 
States; e.anh has to be handled in committee; 
each has to be di.®.cu.‘;sed —or at least voted 
Oil—on tlie floor; each has to be sent to the 
Pi evident. 

A great many points, and most of them 
V''ry I'ood ones, can be made against the 
nb^’urditv of CJongreas acting as a board of 
aldermen for the city of Washington. But 
when all else lails. one would think that a 
giance at the type ol legtslntlon that Con¬ 
gress niu.st handle in Hits capacity would 
cUnch t'le argument. Yet the folly peraiM.s. 
True, the Ecnrte has pas.^cd a home-rule bill 
for tlv‘ Dtstnet; but this mearuro remains 
bvidk'l uo in a House committ»^e. A judl- 
tion to force tbe bill to the floor needs only 
14 rnoie signatures. A real victory for de¬ 
mocracy at home would be won il that bill 
could he pried loose bo that it at least c<'>iild 
be COP kk-red by tbe House. And n victory 
for cf inry and common sense in the W'ork- 
Ings ol tiie T'cdcr.al Government would be won 
with its pafSHge. It would be ti relief to the 
citizens of Wasblngtoii and of the rest of the 
United States if Congress no longer hud to 
turn its attention to such vital ful^iccis a.s 
the rcf idation of goats In tnc District ol 
Columbia. 


Four Kupidred and Forty Tbowsard Dollar 
Plan To Bring to United States 85 Tito- 
Hts Wisely Blocked by R':o'’?ey 

EXTEN.eiON OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

OP NFW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article from 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 15,1950: 
Four Hundred and Forty Thousand Dot.i.ar 
Plan To Bring to Unitfd States B1> Tito- 
isTs Wisely Blocked by Rooney 
Dr. Harvey Bruiiecomb, chancelor of Van¬ 
derbilt University, went to Washington re¬ 
cently on a simple mi.s.slon. All ho wanted 
was $440,272 of the American taxpayers* 
money to bring in 85 visitors from Tito’s 
Yngoslavlnn Communist Jungle and to show 
thorn the sights around America. 

Brooklyn's Representative John Rooney 
spotted the Item on an $82,000,000 budget re¬ 
quested by the State Department for anti¬ 
communist propaganda. When Mr. Rooney 
and a few of his colleagues on the House Ap¬ 
propriations Subcommittee flnlshed ques¬ 
tioning Dr. Branscorab the subcommittee 
showed every sign of disapproving the re¬ 
quest. It would be stupidity of the sheerest 
kind to pay the least attention to proposals 
of this kind. 


We wonder when these so-called Intellec¬ 
tuals will ever learn. The enemy of mankind, 
of civilization today is communism. Not 
merely Stalinist communism but any kind 
of communism. Tito Is opposed to Stalin 
simply because he refuses to allow Uncle Joe 
to muscle In on his Yugoslavian racket. 
There is no difference between the Tlto- 
Stalin feud than there would bo between an 
A1 Capone-Dutch Schultz dispute In the 
da vs of prohibition. 

There Is no such thing ns a good Com¬ 
munist. There arc simply differences in de¬ 
grees and in the approach of conflicting 
Commie outfits. The rcmunntR of the Trot- 
skyite factions still want a world revolution 
In every country In the world. Stalin angles 
to cut up the world into piecemeal segments 
and take them over on a well-planned time 
schedule. Korea is Just one of the flr.«it whis¬ 
tle stops. 

Tito's communism Is as thoroughly Marx- 
Ist-Lenlnlst as Stalin’s but he Is trying to 
maintain autonomy for It In YU';oslnvia. If 
and when the Soviet pressure becomes too 
St long for him to resist any Ioniser he will 
either be forced to succumb to the Russian 
War machine or some agent within nr with¬ 
out hl.s organization will put a plug in his 
bodv and the loyal opposition willing to do 
bURincs-i with Stalin will take over. 

Any one who maintains that th«re is any 
hop«* of winning over a Communist re'^bne 
to tbe rleniocralic ideal Is either woefully 
Ignorant of communir.m or Just a starry-eyed 
Idealist. 

V/e are offlciallv supplying, Tito v^fh war 
ptwential materinl.s. Dean Achesnn cahs it a 
raleul'ited risk. It is the same kind of a 
c; 'cnl’'l'‘>':l rifl: that we took when we sent 
Alger Hi'S to Yalta. When, oh, who'll, will 
the hf'i IS in Wai hlngton glop ga/lng into 
a cryeial bah locking for a relorm in Coin- 
muntet taetjrs and road tbe reports coining 
in from Ko’'e'i and those going out irom t he 
Cominl’orm? 

Hats on to Utpresentalive RofiNFV Inr the 
pnania tagging of Ur. Branscomb’s childish 
eJ’ ort to put across one more pro-Communist 
move on the American people. There ia only 
one foolproof attitude to take on commu¬ 
nism. You can’t do business with itL advo¬ 
cates no mutter what form or front the 
movement may take. 


Keep Congressmen on Job 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUaE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17, 1950 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 19, 1950, 1 made a 
speech on the floor of the House calling 
upon Congress to remain in session to 
its last minute, if necessary, to insure 
complete and rapid victory in Korea. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
The message contained in this editorial 
is a most important one. The editorial 
follows: 

Keep Congress ok Job 

As a result of war in Korea, Congress 
should deny itself the pleasure of political 
campaigning this year. Those Congressmen 
who stick closest to the Jnb of getting on 
with the war vdll hr.vc; the greates* vole 
appeal in Novemtaej. 
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Under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1046, Congress is required to adjourn by 
July 31, unless war or other national emer¬ 
gency exists, or unless Congress shall fix 
another adjournment date. 

V/hen adjournment time rolled around this 
week, there was a war on and Congress W'hs 
responding well. The House marked the 
occasion by taking liiial action on legislation 
lifting ceilings on the size of the armed 
services and authorizing $350,000,000 for 
modernization of the fleet. 

Still there Is talk In Washington that 
Congres's, with an election only 3 months 
away, will agree on a “conditional adjourn¬ 
ment" so that Its Members will have an 
opportunity to campaign back homo. A con¬ 
ditional adjournment provides that Congress 
can be recalled by the Vice Presidont and 
the Speaker according to their own Judgment 
or on requeoi of the majority or minority 
leaders of the Senate and the House. That 
device was used during the war yeans of 1943 
and 1944 and again in 1947 and 1948. In 
each of the 4 years, however, the President 
culled Congress back. 

There is a big Job ahead of Congress. 
Among other preparedness mea.sure.s. it must 
provide for adequate mobilization and enact 
new tax legislation. There also remains 
much unfinished business on the old peace¬ 
time agenda. If the call to politics should 
presently prove stronger than the call to 
duty, President Truman should promptly 
letch Congress back to Washington. It 
should stay on the Job until the war In 
Korea is won and the threat of war on 
other fronts subsides. This Is no time for 
politics as usual. 


Clark W. Gri£&th—A Great Amerkan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAULW, SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, from pa.st 
experience in the newspaper game I am 
fully aware that it is not new.s when a 
dog bites a man. and when we set out to 
eulogize an individual, a public figure 
shall we say, it is not news either. News 
is made only when the man bites the dog 
or the public figure is vilified or smeared. 
However, I am gomg to give myself the 
piea.sure of so eulo.gizing someone, 
whether or not my words have headline 
value. This someone of whom I shall 
spe^ak is a g’^eat American, long identi¬ 
fied with our national game of baseball— 
Clark 'W. Griffith. 

You may ask: For what reason do I rise 
to speak of Mr. Griffith at this time? Is 
it his birthday? No. Mr. Griffith is not 
preparing to celebrate his birthday until 
sometime later in the fall. Is there any 
reason why I should not postpone my 
little talk until he does celebrate that 
eighty-first birthday? Well, I will toll 
you. I am not getting any younger, and 
although Mr. Griffith may. and I hope he 
does, go on forever in his good work, I 
cannot hope to live that long myself, so 
with your indulgence I will present my 
remarks at this time. 

Now you all know of Mr. Griffith; even 
the youngest in point of experience in 
this body must know him. because he has 
been around long enough to be a land¬ 
mark in this city and in the world of 


sports. You all may know of a few of 
his many charities. Perhaps you recall 
that he turns over the stadium which 
bears his name for the use of the con¬ 
gressional baseball teams when they hold 
their annual charity game. You may 
know, too, that for this game he fur¬ 
nishes our august Members with neces¬ 
sary equipment and uniforms in addi¬ 
tion to the use of the park. Well this is 
a minute fraction of the extent of his 
civic interest. 

What most of you may not know is 
that Mr. Griffith donates that stadium— 
not just to Members of Congress, which 
we might expect him to do—but to any 
and every charitable cause, the instiga¬ 
tors of which approach him. when he is 
convinced of the worthiness of the proj¬ 
ect. This includes such civic activities 
as the Community Chest, the Red Cross, 
the Police Boys* Club, as well as scores 
of others whose names do not immedi¬ 
ately spring to mind. Among these 
others, we recall, is the Masonic order’s 
annual Night of Thrills, receipts from 
which, over the years, have built and 
maintained the beautiful Eastern Star 
Home out New Hampshire Avenue. 

But Mr. Griffith is not only interested 
in civic affairs and social betterment— 
he is also deeply and sincerely patriotic. 
It was his effort during World War I 
which brought about the establishment 
of the famous and valuable Clark C. 
Griffith Ball and Bat Fund. It seems 
that during the early months of that 
conflict there was no plan, no organiza¬ 
tional set-up to provide recreation for 
the homesick lads “over there,*’ nor for 
those in the camps scattered over the 
country. And there was a great need 
for some type of morale building activity 
for these boys. Then it was that Clark 
Griffith conceived the idea of supplying 
the members of the Armed Forces with 
the equipment necessary to play base¬ 
ball, a sport which of all others provides 
wholesome recreation, promotes mental 
stimulation because of its demand for 
quick thinking and immediate decisions, 
and at the same time furnishes ideal 
mu.scular exercise. 

From his initial idea to the end of 
that war, Mr. Griffith and his associates 
continued to supply all comers with 
outfits, and completed their task on the 
proud note that “no authorized request 
from any unit of the Army or Navy was 
turned down.** Of coui’se, Mr. Griffith 
did not accomplish this tremendous task 
alone, but his was the inspiration and 
guiding force that brought it to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. 

With reference to Clark Griffith’s at¬ 
titude tow'ard the armed services dur¬ 
ing World War II it is well known that 
the Washington Senators Ball Club was 
composed, during those years, of older 
men and those rejected by the services. 
He did not then, and 1 will readily gam¬ 
ble that he will not in the future, do any¬ 
thing to keep a ballplayer, no matter how 
valuable, out of his country’s service. 

Those of us who have been in Wash¬ 
ing during and since World War II recall 
that it has been the practice at Griffith 
Stadium to admit all those in uniform 
free of charge. In addition ambulatory 
patients from Walter Reed, St. Eliza¬ 
beths and Mount Alto are also admitted 


without charge. One section of the park 
is set aside for these servicemen and 
women and in addition, 40 box seats are 
reserved for amputees who cannot mount 
the stands. Stretcher cases too, are ac¬ 
commodated at the park, admission free. 
And this rule has no exceptions, no mat¬ 
ter how important the game to be played 
is, or how attractive the opportunity to 
sell every seat to the general public. 

Again, Clark Griffith is aware that 
ministers of the gospel are among the 
lowest paid professional men in the 
world, and for this reason he provides 
every minister in the city with a season 
pass to the park. 

All of this I have just recounted for 
you is, or could be a matter of public in¬ 
formation—if anyone is interested 
enough to inquire. But there is another 
side to the charitable impulses of this 
grand old man. And that is the side 
which the world, and in fact, few even of 
his close associates see. It is that real 
charity which he exercises among the 
poor and needy and those whose lives 
may be temporarily blighted—the un¬ 
fortunate in fact with whom we are all 
surrounded did we but open oui* eyes. 
This Christian work he carries on as our 
Lord instructed us to do when he said: 

Take heed that ye do not your alms beforp 
men. to bo seen of them. 

But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth; that 
thine alms may he in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth In secret Himself shall reward 
thee openly. 

Clark Griffith has carried out this pre¬ 
cept of the Savior’s teaching throughout 
his more than 80 years. But we have to 
go to objects of his kindness and gen¬ 
erosity themselves to learn what he has 
done. It is to the widow and the deserted 
wife, the orphan boy or girl whom he has 
helped and for whom he has found 
homes and security that we must appeal 
to get any indication of the extent of 
the private charity which he has exerted 
throughout the years. 

And it is from such as these that I have 
learned a little of the man’s character— 
not from Mr. Griffith himself. In fact, 
he is in total ignorance that I am speak¬ 
ing of him at this moment, and will be 
the most surprised person in the country 
when he does learn of it. It will be my 
little joke on him. I hope he wall receive 
it with his customary good sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Thank you for permitting me to in¬ 
dulge myself by giving this oratorical 
salute to one whom I consider to be a 
real man and a great American. 

Is American Democracy Doomed Because 
of Excessive Spending? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

KON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great tasks confronting a people who 
would maintain representative govern- 
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ment Is to decrease the number of ''stay 
at homes’* on election day. Why so 
many persons who would loudly protest 
loss of the right to vote fail to do so is 
one of the mysteries of America. 

In 1948, in the State of Illinois, nearly 
a million eligible voters failed to go to 
the polls. Such public indifference must 
not continue. It is heartening to note 
that some effort is being made to correct 
the situation this year. A challenging 
message on this point is contained in a 
guest editorial contributed to the Dan¬ 
ville (III.) Commercial News by Mr. Q. C. 
Mahle, prominent business executive of 
Danville. Under permission granted by 
the Hovse, I am including his editorial 
in the Record, for what he has to say 
should be of interest to all. It follows: 
Is Akeiiican DFMorr’Acy Doomed UErAUr’E op 
ExrESsiVE SrPNDrNG? 

(By G. C. Maine) 

people think so. They realize that 
the Korean situation, and its poFsible conse- 
quences, result Irom the btuplcUty and tho 
hlludncFs of American diplomncy at Poth- 
dara, Yalta and oltcwhcrc. They know that 
the division of Korea was an open invita¬ 
tion to a civil war, and that locating Aincr- 
lean and British troops in Berlin without 
any ground ingress at all was buicidal. 

They are appalled in spite of the billK)n.s 
we have spent for arms in recent ycurs. to 
see US caught unprepared In Korea, and ubii g 
armament which is not a match for that of 
our opponents. In {September 1919. $10.- 
fOO.OOO In military aid was voted Koica. 
Wine months later, when the C'nmmuniGlic 
forces attacked that cotinlry only f20i) m 
signal equipment had reached Its dc,Una- 
tlun. On June 13, 19.^0, two weeks belore 
the invnfdon of South Korea. William C. 
Poster, deputy administrator of tiic Economic 
Cooperation Administration, tcf.tilled bciore 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
bald: 

“I am happy to tell the Appropriations 
Committee, that in iny jud'.iment. the trend 
of events in South Korta is mure faviiruble 
than it has been at any tune since tho lib¬ 
eration ol that country in 1945. A rigorous 
training pro'nam has built up a wcll-dibcl- 
plined army oi 100,000 troops that are pre- 
],arcd to meet any challenge by Noith Ko¬ 
rean lorces.” 

Yet, tho Ru.ssiau menace, much greater 
than it ought to be, is not the frente.st 
daiiget that iace.s thin country. CommuiilMn 
we can eventually overthrow. Surely our 
diplomat.-, at the close of the next war will 
be smarter than those who functioned for 
wa belore, but uiile.ss some economy is 
brourlit Into Government, then American 
democracy is indeed doomed. In the Tiu- 
man administration more money has already 
hcLii spent than was spent by all of tho 
Prc.sideiilb from Wa-shiiigton through Fiank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Taxes, which, according to that late Presi¬ 
dent, are paid In the sweat of every man’s 
brow, were never higher. B^lgures show that 
If all incomes over $8,000 were completely 
confl.-cated. it would lower the tax load of 
the rc&t ol the country only 10 percent. 

You and I must Insist that In spite of the 
Korean situation, economy can. and because 
of the Korean situation, must be an actuality 
In Washington. There is no such feeling In 
Washington today. After tossing billions of 
dollars away on the price-support program. 
Mr. Bran nan came to Congress recently and 
wanted another $50,000,000 to give away 
products so bought. In addition, he urged 
the House Agricultural Committee to ap¬ 
prove H. R. 8360. which authorizes the ex¬ 
penditure of $8,000,000,000 for a Missouri 
Valley Basin farm development program. 

Since th^ Korern invasion a hundred thou¬ 
sand more civilian employees have been 


added to the Government payroll. Senator 
Douglas fights In vain to cut $90,000,000 off 
the pork-barrel appropriation. Senator Byhd, 
of Virginia, claims that Government expenses 
can be cut $6,000,000,000 and that Is 60 per¬ 
cent of the ten billion that is asked for de¬ 
fense In Korea. He gets no support. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said that 
In times of war the utmost economy must be 
practiced in all other governmental func¬ 
tions. If we arc asked to lower our standard 
of living, and give up many things formerly 
dear to us. should not the Federal Govern¬ 
ment do likewise and retrench? 

What can you do about It? Some 900.000 
people in Illinois did not vote at the Inst 
election. out of every 10 of you who 

read this editorial did not vote. You have a 
chance next November. Don’t forget that 
Lenin once said: “We can never conquer the 
American Republic—we can only hope that it 
will spend Itself to destruction.” 

If you stay at home and do not vote, you 
arc helping .Toe Stalin and the Russian Com¬ 
munists carry out Lonln’s plan. You are 
admitting that American democracy is 
doomed. 


Liquidation of Jewinh L^e in Russia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABSAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NLW YOr.K 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ex¬ 
termination of spiritual, cultural, re¬ 
ligious. and couimunity of Rur-iiian Jewry 
has been known for some time. The 
fe jviet leaders are ruthlessly cxlerminat- 
iiik' every trace of Jewir-h religious and 
cultural activity and obliterating every 
facet of organized Jewi.sh life in Russia. 
In this rerpect the Communist leaders 
are no better and no dillcrent than Hit¬ 
ler and his henchmen. 

If there were some Jews who until re¬ 
cently believed that Soviet Russia was 
the champion of the oppressed and suf¬ 
fering minorities and small nations 
through the w'orld. they arc rapidly 
becoming disillusioned. Today, Russia 
is the most imperialistic state in the 
world. Her imperialism is leading her 
to the suppression of all cultures and 
civilizations which become subservient to 
the Rus.sian police state. Russian im¬ 
perialism is also the driving force behind 
Communist aggression against peace- 
loving nations. 

An excellent account of the plight of 
the Jews in Russia and the obliteration 
of Jewish life in that country has just 
appeared In the August issue of Jewish 
Frontier. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the following article 
the Future of Soviet Jewry by Bezalel 
Sherman. It will be a revelation to 
many of us for its forthright evalua¬ 
tion of a very tragic situation. The 
article follows: 

The Future op Soviet Jewry 
(By Bezalel Sherman) 

No reliable Information Is available con¬ 
cerning the number of Jews living today 
outside the borders of the State of Israel. We 
may nevertheless assume that tho figures 
generally cited are not altogether imaginary 
and arc based on some sort of statistical 
data. This docs not hold, however, for the 


Jews In the Soviet Union. Here we deal only 
with Individual estimates which are fre¬ 
quently but an expression of pious hopes. 
Lacking an alternative we must neverthe¬ 
less reckon with these estimates and assume 
that about 2,000,000 Jews now live in the 
U. 8. S. R. If we add to these another 600.- 
000 living In the satellite countries of east¬ 
ern Europe, it will become evident that 24 
percent of all the Jews in the world—'20 per¬ 
cent If Israel Is excluded—live within the 
zone of Soviet rule or Influence. These per- 
ccntagcft arc based on tho common absump- 
tlon of a Jewish population in the world of 
11 . 000 . 000 . 

Under present circumstances it Is a matter 
Ox indifference whether there arc one, two, 
or three million Jews In the Soviet Union. 
What is important is that these Jews rre 
80 many individuals and do not comLilute 
a community. Within the Soviet Unloji 
there is not a trace of Jewish orfv'nlzatlon, 
institutions. Internfil collective rctlvity or 
the slightest ps^rtlclpatlon In world-wide 
Jewish activities. There are no locally or¬ 
ganized Jewi.sh communltlc.s nor Is there 
any contact wdth Jews in other hinds. Tho 
Jewish press has been liquidated. Jrwhh 
literature Is no more. Jewish InteUeeiunls 
have been eradicated. Jewish cultural* ac¬ 
tivity has been suppressed. No Institutions 
of Jewish Pdiicntlon are In rxl''.tence. All 
Jewish people’s movements are forbidden. 
Jrwirh national aepirationa are taboo. What¬ 
ever .<>1111 remains of Jewish religion has for 
the most per^^ been iiitreduced from the 
trrritoric.s recently annexed by the Soviet 
Union and even this is confronted with 
biological extinction. Hebrew is forbidden. 
Yiddish is vanishing. In what sense are 
Soviet Jews today a part of tho Jewish people 
as a whole? Try as one might It la Inipos- 
Fible to esenpe tho concluslou that Soviet 
Jcw.s no longer exist as a community. The 
sumo fate awaits the Jew.s in the Soviet 
Eotclllte cotmtrlc!». 

Apologists for the Soviet Union have been 
laboring to explain the lack ol all contact 
between Jews of the Soviet Union and of the 
United Slates on the basis of the cold war 
between East and West. They Justify this 
complete Bcvcraiico of relations by saying 
that nntl-Communist elements among Amer¬ 
ican Jews prevent such contact. But these 
apologists forget. Intentionally, that there 
i'. no more contact between the Jews of the 
Soviet Union and those of such Communist 
countries as Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia any more tluin tlierc is with 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, or 
Israel. They likewise overlook the fact that 
Soviet Jews are not only pr?vi‘nted fnmi 
reading tho antl-CommiinIst Jewish Daily 
Forward, but also the Communist Morning 
Pi’clheit, that works of pro-communi.st Ikuf 
authors are just as taboo in the U. S. S. R. as 
the works of iion-Communlst author.*! affili¬ 
ated with the Jewish Cultural Congress. 
Furthermore, Jews In Moscow have no nio:c 
contact with Jews In Kiev or Minsk than 
with those of New York. Warsaw, or Tcl Aviv 
The matter of contact between Soviet Jews 
and those abroad is thus not dependent (m 
Ideologies. It is an outgrowth ol rnrnmu- 
nlsm itself. The Soviet Government will not 
permit Jews to do what it does not permit 
its other citizens. Formally the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment practices equality betw’een Jrw and 
non-Jew, Actually its practices are not so 
equulltartan, and apologist.*^ for the Soviet 
Union choose to overlook the cUfferenco. 
Thus it is clear that Russia will reinnln a 
Russian country even If it severs Its coni-ects 
with the outside world. Poles hi Poland 
will not be nationally obliterated even 
though they are forbidden to maintain con¬ 
tact with Poles abroad and they lack freedom 
at home. Jews of the Soviet countner,, on 
the other hand, must Inevitably cense to bo 
Jews, If they are cut off from other Jews 
throughout the world and are at the same 
time deprived in the land of their rbsldencs 
Of all opportunity for group existence. 
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The Soviet sector of the dispersion Is 
unique In Jewish annals. Here Jews are 
not forced Into a ghetto nor la one com¬ 
pelled to remain a Jew against his will. The 
characteristic trait of the Soviet scheme of 
affairs is that It Introduces the Jews into the 
general pattern of regimentation and trans¬ 
forms their Jewishness Into an object of 
state utility. For the Arst time In history 
we are confronted with the phenomenon that 
a person is a Jew when the ruling political 
party orders him to be such, and he ceases 
to be a Jew when the same party thus de¬ 
crees. It Is clear that a great many Jews 
undergo these humiliating metamorphoses 
onlv externally and in their hearts remain 
dLv'oted Jews. But under pressure of Com- 
nmnist rule the number of those for whom 
the«e changes are not mere tragicomedy la 
l)U'»-easlng. This is evident from the be- 
hi vior of the large number of Jewish fellow 
travellers in the democratic countries where 
they have no occasion to fear police perse¬ 
cution or ropres.sions should they fall to 
conform. The new clement In Jewish ex- 
pone ncc that has been introduced by the 
t'ovict sysiem consists in eradicating within 
Jews nil inlellectiuil or emotional, national 
or RociPl. spiritual or ethical attitude toward 
thejr Judaism. The Judaism of these does 
not stem from aw'areness or feelings; Instead 
It pours like water from a tap which is 
turned on or off by the Communist Party 
as its exigencies require. Jews In other 
countries have always made the highest sac- 
rllices and fought with all their strength In 
order to remain Jews. Such a struggle 
W'ould be hopeless in the Soviet Union, even 
were they to feel inclined to embark upon 
It. .Sovietism undermines the resistance po¬ 
tential of the Jews and reduces their Juda¬ 
ism to a thing lacking meaning, value, and 
dignity. It might not even be worthwhile 
to flght for this kind of Jewishness. Soviet 
Jews—and soon also those inhabiting the 
Soviet satellite countries—are thus rapidly 
transformed Into spiritual nudists. This 
m^dlly is still regretted and disparaged in¬ 
sofar ns there still exist large numbers of 
Jews w'ho have been brought up in Jewish 
homes, have obtained a Jewish education 
and still po.ssess a mea.suro of sensitivity to 
Jewish needs and interests. Coming genera¬ 
tions will not even know that they are naked. 
They will h.ave no idea that they had been 
stripped of something. 

All this Is ii consequence of the political 
conditions prevailing In the Soviet Union, 
where everything must be transmitted 
through the mechanism of state control. In 
the Soviet Union there is no room lor any 
kind of voluntary community. It should 
bo added, however, that prevailing condi¬ 
tions in the U. S. S. R. were not the only 
factor contributing to the ruin of Soviet 
Jewry. The attitude of communism toward 
tlie Jew’lsh question played a no less signlfl- 
CuUit role. 

ReconUy many Jews have been confusing 
the political support of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment for the establishment of a Jewish 
state In a part of Palestine with ideological 
ncreptaiice of Zionism by the Communist 
movement. In the midst of the enthusia.sm 
aroused by Gromyko's historic speech at 
LuUe Success which played a decisive rolo 
in the UN decision of November 29, 1947, it 
WT'S not noticed that he spoke of Jewish 
suffering in western Europe. Anyone even 
faintly familiar with Soviet pronuncla- 
mentos who realizes that not a single word 
Is ever inserted accidentally, could have read 
the future course of events in Gromyko’s 
speech: the prohibition of Jewish emigra¬ 
tion from eastern Europe, (So far as tho 
Soviet Union is concerned this prohibition 
had been in effect for some time previously.) 
The Soviet Government took the attitude 
that those Jews who needed It—the Jews of 
the capitalist western countries—had the 
rl* lit to constitute themselves as a Jewish 
nation iii Israel. But this was not to ba 


construed that the Jews of the world were 
one people. The Jews In the Soviet zone in 
particular wore not part of this people. This 
was ever the Communist view. The surprise 
caused by Ilya Ehrenburg's famous article 
which denied that the Jews were a people 
W’as therefore unmerited. In this article 
Ehrenburg merely parroted what outstand¬ 
ing Communist spokesmen had said before 
him. 

As far back as 3903 Lenin said: “The scien- 
tlAcally absolutely unfounded idea concern¬ 
ing a distinct Jewish nation has a reaction¬ 
ary political significance. The Idea of a 
Jewish ‘nationality’ runs counter to tho in¬ 
terests of the Jewish proletariat because 
directly and Indirectly It arouses within it 
a mood that is hostile to assimilation, a 
‘ghetto’ mood.“^ 

In 1913 Stalin wrote: “What sort of a 
nation is a Jewish nation that consists of 
Georgian, Daghestanian, Russian, American, 
anti other Jews, the members of which do 
not understand each other (since they speak 
different languages), Inhabit different parts 
of the globe, will never see each other, will 
never act together, whether In time of peace 
or hi time of war.** • 

Stalin wrote the above In connection with 
the ffu'mulfttlon of the program of the Bol¬ 
sheviks—at that time they still called them¬ 
selves Social Democratic Party—for the var¬ 
ious people W’ho had been en.slaved by Czar- 
ism. To make it clear that this program did 
not apply to Jews, Stallu added: “No, it Is 
not for such paper ‘nations’ that the Social 
Democratic Party draws up its national pro¬ 
gram.** 

Lenin, Stalin, and other Communist lead¬ 
ers visualized tho disappearance of the Jews 
and asalmllatton no the sole solution to tho 
Jewish question. It was therefore inevitable 
that they should look upon every Jewish 
national movement ns a reactionary mani¬ 
festation that hinders the process of assimi¬ 
lation. Even the Bund was thus not accept¬ 
able to them, because by Its very organiza¬ 
tion of Jewish workers it retarded the process 
of assimilation. Only the working class of 
a nation Is entitled to a separate socialist 
party, Lenin taught his disciples. Since no 
Jewish nation exists there can be no Inde¬ 
pendent Jewlrh proletarian party. It is, 
hence, not surprising that Communists have 
from the very beginning declared Zionism 
to be “a counter-revolutionary movement of 
the Jewish bouregeolsle,” to quote the for¬ 
mula of a resolution of the Comintern. 

In hundreds of statements and in count- 
le.ss acts during half a century Communists 
have demonstrated their belief that Jews 
are not n people and that it is the revolu¬ 
tionary duty of Jewish Socialists to hasten 
Jewish assimilation. Throughout Commu¬ 
nist literature it is impossible to find a single 
Instance of deviation or of modification of 
this standpoint. Only twice did It seem ns 
If a change was being Introduced in tho atti¬ 
tude of the Soviet Government toward the 
Jews within its borders. The first time it 
was in connection with Biro Bid Jan, which, 
ns Kalinin at first formulated it, aimed to 
consolidate Soviet Jews into a nationality. 
Nothing came of Biro Bidjan, and still less of 
Kalinin’s declaration. The second time oc¬ 
curred during World War II, when tanks 
were named after historical Jewish personali¬ 
ties and it was permitted to admire the hero- 
tsm of the Jewish people. The historical 
personalities, though dead for hundreds of 
years, have now been banished from the 
Soviet Union, and, as far as Jewish heroism 
Is concerned, there Is no one left to admire 
It. When Ehrenburg now states that Soviet 
Jews have nothing in common with Israel 


* V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin, Against the 
Bund. White Russian Scientific Academy* 
Minsk. 1934, pp. 36-7. 

»Joseph Stalin: Marxism and the National 
and Colonial Question. International Pub¬ 
lishers. New York, pp. 11-12. 


and that they reject any Idea of ideological or 
organizational ties with Zionism, he reflects 
recent developments within the Soviet Union 
In regard to the Jewish population. Lenin’s 
program for the hasty submergence of Jews 
In the environment is now being put into 
practice. Since Biro Bldjan was a failure 
and the war is over, what is there to hinder 
the Soviet Government from solving the Jew¬ 
ish question in accordance with Communist 
principles, by creating conditions favorable 
for the disappearance of the Jews? Stalin 
has taught that a Communist state must 
control elemental forces—this la perhaps his 
most important contribution to Socialist 
theory. If the nssimllation of the Jews is 
desirable, then it should be accomplished 
in planned fashion, and the entire power of 
the state should be put at the service of this 
program. This explains why all possible 
sources of Jewish cultural development have 
been cut off and why Soviet Jewry is being 
spiritually pulverized. 

One should not rule out the possibility 
of a change for the better sometime in the 
future. But time is a decisive factor in 
this respect. Russians, Poles, Czechs, Ru¬ 
manians, Hungarians, can wait. Jews can¬ 
not. If more favorable conditions for Jew¬ 
ish survival In the Soviet Union should 
come into being within the next 6, 10 or 
16 years. It would still be possible to salvage 
much for Jewish survival. Should more 
than one generation pass under present 
conditions, it will be too late. There will 
remain no raw material from which to forge 
anew Jewish group existence. 

The obliteration of the Jewish nation in 
the Soviet Union is being accomplished from 
both ends. At one end the political struc¬ 
ture of the Soviet regime objectively pre¬ 
cludes all forms of Jewish organization 
within the country and all communication 
with Jews outside. At the other end there 
Is the consuming fire of Jewish national 
nihilism: assimilation, intermarriage. In¬ 
difference to Jewish affairs, complete lack 
of a feeling of responsibility as Jews, up¬ 
rooting of the Jewish milieu, estrangement 
from the Jewish cultural heritage, and the 
Jewish religion, opposition to the very idea 
that the Jews constitute a people. All of 
these deprive the individual Jew of any sub¬ 
jective desire to preserve Jewish life. One 
quarter of tho entire Jewish people is being 
consumed by these two fires. 


Know Your Waterwasrs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, June JO, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following from the 
Marine News: 

Know Your Waterways—Little Known 
Facts 

Most of the public has no conception of 
the value of the Nation’s harbors and chan¬ 
nels. Every important city In the Nation, 
many vital Industries, every Navy, ehlpbulld- 
Ing and ship repair yard are located on an 
Improved harbor or channel. A great part 
of America’s commerce and all of its defense 
Is vitally linked to waterways. Through 
transshipment, waterways are Indispensable 
to other methods of transportation necessary 
for commerce and defense. Improved har¬ 
bors and channels properly maintained are 
vital to the Nation—but lew Americana 
realize it. 
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Life Indemnitiei for Snryivors of Mem¬ 
bers of the Armed Services Who Die 
While on Active Duty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 

OF VIRGINTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the widespread interest in national serv¬ 
ice life insurance, I want to quote the 
findings and recommendations of my 
subcommittee as contained in House 
Report No. 2761: 

Findings 

t 

The National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1040 was passed by the Congress during 
the closing days of the third session. Sev¬ 
enty-seventh Congress. The initial legisla¬ 
tion, which later became the National Serv¬ 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1040, was prepared 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

No professional consultation or advice was 
sought regarding this initial legislation. 

The report by the conferees of the House 
and Senate regarding that portion of the 
bill dealing with national service life insur¬ 
ance made the signillcant recommendation 
that “this legislation be carefully reviewed 
and more thoroughly studied.’’ Until the 
inquiry of this subcommittee, no compre¬ 
hensive study such as that recommended by 
the conferees has ever been conducted. 

No hearings whatsoever were held by the 
House or Senate on the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940. This act was passed 
as a rider to a revenue bill and was intro¬ 
duced in the Senate, the House having passed 
the Initial legislation. 

Tlie basic National Service Life Insurance 
Act has been frequently amended; all such 
amendments have had the effect of liberal¬ 
izing benellts of the basic legislation. 

XI 

The national service life insurance has not 
met the objectives of Government llle in¬ 
surance. It has failed to provide uniform 
protection in the form of income for the 
dependents of persons dying while serving 
in the Armed Forces, and It has failed to 
le.'jsen demands for pensions. 

The gratuity provisions included In the 
national service life Insurance program are 
superimposed upon the present Government 
pension system. 

m 

Federal Government contribution for ad¬ 
ministrative expenses and benefit payments 
coincident with national service life-insur¬ 
ance operations have cost the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, from appropriated funds, more 
than $5,500,000,000 In the last 10-year period. 

There is no evidence that the Congress 
of the United States has ever been fully or 
adequately appraised of the total cost to the 
Federal Oovornmeut of the national service 
life-insurance program. 

All costs of the national service life-insur¬ 
ance program borne by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment ore continuing costs from both an ad¬ 
ministration and beneflt-payments stand¬ 
point. 

IV 

The National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1040 was proposed and passed primarily 
to protect the equity value of the United 
States Government lUe-lnsuranco policy¬ 
holders in the USGLI fund. In the event of 
a future national emergency, a fourth Gov¬ 
ernment insurance program may be proposed 
for reasons similar to those advanced when 


national service life insurance was estab¬ 
lished. 

There is serious doubt that the manpower 
to administer national service life insurance 
or any other Government insurance plan 
would be available in the event of a future 
national emergency. 

National service life insurance may not be 
a proper vehicle through which to grant 
insurance protection to participants in a 
future emergency in that the present policy¬ 
holders, especially veterans of World War II, 
may become vested with an interest in the 
national service life-insurance fund in which 
It would be unfair and inequitable to permit 
future policyholders to participate. 

V 

Since October 8, 1940, more than 22.500,000 
national service life Insurance policies have 
been issued. 

Three out of every four, or slightly more 
than 75 percent, of all former national serv¬ 
ice life insurance policyholders have per¬ 
mitted their national service life Insurance 
policies to lapse. Of the veterans of World 
War II, only one out of six are covered by 
NSLI. 

One million four hundred and nfty-one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven, or 
percent, of NSLI policies currently in 
force are held by in-service personnel. 

Only 78 percent of those currently serving 
in the Armed Forces ha\’c taken out national 
service life insurance. Tliese individuals 
have varying amounts of NSLI in force, rang¬ 
ing from $1,000 to $10,000. Less than 60 
percent have the full $10,000 protection. 

One out of every nine combat casualties 
of World War II had no national service life 
Insurance v/hatsoever. 

Hie average face value of policies issued 
from Pearl Harbor day to VJ-day was slightly 
over $7,000. Tlie average face value per pol¬ 
icy as of March 31, 1950, was $6,422. 

VI 

'Tlie use of the word “Insurance” In char¬ 
acterizing national service life insurance op¬ 
erations is a misnomer. 

The paradox of national service life insur¬ 
ance is made clear when it Is realized that 
the Federal Government underwrites the 
extra hazards of military or naval service 
only to the extent to which an individual was 
Insured for normal civilian risk under the 
national service life insurance program. Tho 
insured having in force national service life 
Insurance on a personal paying basis, gen¬ 
erally speaking, is a condition precedent be¬ 
fore the United States Government becomes 
liable for any death-benefit payments. 

Tills condition presents an inequity and 
results in discrimination among beneficiaries, 
reiterating at this point that one out of every 
nine combat casualLleB during World War II 
had no national service life Insurance what¬ 
soever, 

VII 

The use of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality for calculating annuities was 
outmoded by 1940, and its use has bod the 
effect of granting annuity payments consid¬ 
erably in excess of what more modern actu¬ 
arial calculations would Justify. 

Testimony before this subcommittee re¬ 
vealed that the use of the American Expe¬ 
rience Table of Mortality was deliberately 
adopted In order that the annuity payments 
to beneficiaries of World War 11 would be no 
lesser amount than similar payments being 
made to beneficiaries of World War I cas- 
ualltlcs. The legislative history does not 
indicate that the Congress, or the conferees 
of the Congress, were fully apprised of this 
deliberate action. 

The continued use of the American Expe¬ 
rience Table of Mortality for calculating an¬ 
nuities can only be Interpreted as a subsidy 
to the national service life Insurance fund. 

Through October 1. 1948, the use of this 
mortality table has required the Government 


to appropriate to the national service life 
insurance fund in excess of $502,000,000 in 
annuity differential payments. These coats 
are continuing costs and are being charged 
against the NSLI appropriation on a case-by- 
case transfer basis. Whereas the use of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, in 
view of unforeseen risks of Woild War II, 
may have been prudent for the calculation 
of NSLI premiums, there was, and is, no 
Justification under accepted insurance prac¬ 
tices to use this table for national service 
life Insurance annuity calculations. 

The use of any annuity table without re¬ 
gard for the difference in life expectancy of 
male and female lives is contrary to modern 
insurance practice. 

Under the National Service Life Insurance 
Act as presently written and administered, 
the total cost to the Government of a $10,000 
face value policy may be In excess of $12,000. 

viii 

Although the Veterans’ Administration has 
conducted many studies from time to time, 
such as the possibility of installing mechan¬ 
ical equipment for premium billing and 
posting, or matters regarding centralization 
of the numerous district offices, action has 
been negligible. 

The udmlnlstratlve officials of the Vet¬ 
erans* Administration in charge of the na¬ 
tional service life Insurance operations have 
done little in the effectuation of efficiencies 
in administrative operations. This is due 
in part to their being uninformed as to 
operational cost breakdown and in part to a 
tendency to study problems for long periods 
of time without reaching conclusions. 

IX 

Hirough the conclusion of tlic fiscal year 
1948 (ending June 30, 1949), the total Fed¬ 
eral contribution to the national service life 
insurance fund was greater than the total 
amount collected from the Insured in pre¬ 
mium payments. 

X 

On an over-all average, an amount ex¬ 
ceeding 75 percent of the total premiums 
paid on national service life insurance was 
returned to the insured In the form of divi¬ 
dends during the first 6 months of 1950. 

XI 

The present rate of interest (3 percent) 
]iaid on invested national service life insur¬ 
ance funds is considerably In e.xcess of the 
interest rate being paid by the United States 
Treasury in securing adequate sums required 
to fund and refund the debt obligation and 
current expenses of the Federal Government. 

Payment of this liberal rate of interest Is 
an undisclosed subsidy to the national serv¬ 
ice life Insurance fund. 

Continuation of payment by the Treasury 
Department of 3 percent Interest on the NSLI 
trust fund is of questionable Justification. 

xn 

The testimony before this subcommittee 
did not clearly establish a moral or legal ne¬ 
cessity for the Government to pay accrued 
interest claimed to be due the national serv¬ 
ice life insurance fund because of delays In 
transferring moneys from the national serv¬ 
ice life appropriation to the national service 
life Insurance fund. 

XllI 

The insuring of aviation cadets under pres¬ 
ent applicable statutes is excessively costly. 

It would be tens of millions of dollars less 
costly for the Government to assure each 
aviation cadet in training that his depend¬ 
ents in the event of his death during such 
training would receive a gratuitous life in¬ 
demnity from the Government of $10,000. 

xtv 

The decision of the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs regarding the possible recovery 
of dividends by the Federal Government on 
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insurance premiums paid by the Government 
for aviation cadets personnel is of doubtful 
propriety. 

The policy determinations of the Veterans* 
Administration are inconsistent. This is il¬ 
lustrated by the fact that no charges were 
made against U90LI appropriations by the 
fact that no charges were made against 
USGLI appropriations for annuity differen¬ 
tial payments or accrued interest, while un¬ 
der NSLI these charges were made against 
NSLI appropriations. The law in each case 
was the same. 

Under the GI educational program the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has upon occasion ad¬ 
vised the Congiess of certain discrepancies 
and abuses occurring from time to time re¬ 
sulting in the extravagant expenditure of 
public funds. As a policy matter the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has not felt disposed 
to make similar suggestions regarding na¬ 
tional service life Insurance operations. 

XV 

Upon analyzing testimony of the Veterans* 
Administration, substantiated by supple¬ 
mentary testimony of the Bureau of the 
Budget, there is no evidence that the Con¬ 
gress has ever been fully or adequately ad¬ 
vised as to the over-all cost of the national 
service life Insurance program. 

The requested NSLI appropriations for ad¬ 
ministrative expenses cover only a portion of 
the total administrative cost of national 
service life Insurance operations. 

National service lile Insurance administra¬ 
tive costs are at least twice the amount re- 
ilected for such costs in the annual budget 
request. The present budget procedures do 
not adequately inform the Congress or the 
taxpayers as to the true administrative costs 
of NSLI, all such costs being borne by the 
Federal Government. 

National service life insurance administra¬ 
tive costs appear to be exorbitantly high. 
Although certain causes or Justifications 
were offered as partial explanations, there 
appears to be a strong reluctance on the part 
of the Veterans’ Administration to offoct any 
significant changes in present methods or 
procedures which, if adopted, would result 
in greater efficiency and greater economy of 
operations. 

XVI 

The administrative and clerical duties per¬ 
formed by the various personnel of the Armed 
Forces relative to the maintenance of in- 
service national service life insurance policies 
has had and continues to have the effect of 
dissipating military appropriations and man¬ 
power. 

In addition to this fiscal cost factor, during 
the war years, hundreds of officers and thou¬ 
sands of enlisted personnel devoted full time 
to in-service national service life Insurance 
administrative duties. 

Cost to the armed services of administering 
in-service national service life Insurance pol¬ 
icies from October 8, 1940. through March 31, 
1950, is conservatively estimated at $96,- 
409,212. 

xvii 

The delegation of power granted by the 
Congress to the Administrator of Veterans' 
Affairs, through section 608 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, has had 
the effect of circumventing the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. 

To a considerable degree this delegation of 
authority virtually eliminates the system of 
checks and balances Inherent In our demo¬ 
cratic form of government. The constitu¬ 
tionality of this delegation of authority is 
questioned, but aside from any constitutional 
considerations, this subcommittee questions 
the wisdom of such a broad grant of au¬ 
thority, 

xvin 

National service life insurance policies art 
contracts which consist of the appilcablt 
statutes, the lawful regulations of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration, and the policy. 


These contracts may not be unilaterally 
terminated by the Government. However, 
there exists no legal or equitable reason why 
the Government cannot specify a cut-off 
date for eligibility for national service life 
insurance, thus terminating the present in¬ 
equitable, relatively inefficient, and costly 
program. 

All outstanding national service life insur¬ 
ance policies are definite Irrevocable con¬ 
tracts between the Federal Government and 
the Insured. 

Recommendations 

I 

In view of the many administrative diffi¬ 
culties encountered in the administration 
of national service life insurance and the re¬ 
sultant effect upon the policyholders as well 
as the significant, if not exorbitant, costs to 
the United States in financing its obligations 
under this program, It is recommended that— 

The appropriate committees of the Con¬ 
gress consider the feasibility, desirability, 
and appropriateness of establishing a gra¬ 
tuitous life Indemnity for all men serving In 
the Armed Forces of the United States, such 
indemnity in lieu of, and not superimposed 
upon, the present insurance program avail¬ 
able to military personnel. 

II 

If the present plan of Government insur¬ 
ance Is to continue, then It is recommended 
that— 

There be a complete legislative reappraisal 
of the present National Service Life Insur¬ 
ance Act giving special attention to the fol¬ 
lowing features thereof: 

1. Changing the manner In which the 
Government liabilities to the fund are cur¬ 
rently being calculated and charged. 

2. The rate of interest paid on Invested 
NSLI funds. 

3. The continued use of the American 
Experience Mortality Table for calculating 
both premiums and annuities. 

4. 'The ineffectiveness of the present in¬ 
surance program In providing 100-percent 
Insurance coverage for Armed Forces person¬ 
nel, and the varying amounts of payments 
being paid NSLI beneficiaries. 

6 . The relative efficiency, and at what cost, 
can the present program be operated In the 
future. 

6 . The demands upon the time of military 
personnel in the administration of in-service 
policies, and the dissipation of military ap¬ 
propriation for In-service administrative ex¬ 
penses coincident with NSLI operations. 

HI 

The recommendations of the subcommit¬ 
tee regarding certain policy determinations 
of Government agencies are as follows: 

Veterans' Administration 

The present policy of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration regarding this agency’s fiduciary 
relationship with the Congress of the United 
States should be carefully reappraised by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should review his policy determination with 
respect to future-dividend payments on 
policies held by aviation cadets, with a view 
to redetermining the legality and propriety 
of having excess premium payments revert 
to the Federal Government. 

Treasury Department 

It is recommended that the Secretary of 
the Treasury reexamine the propriety, or 
necessity, of continuing to pay the present 
rate of interest of 3 percent on Invested 
NSLI funds. Any excess payment In this 
regard which could be regarded as a “sub- 
tidy** to the NSLI fund should be deleted. 

IV 

Section 608 of the National Service life 
Insurance Act stands out, among similar 
grants of authority by the Congress, as being 


the most absolute and the most definite In 
Its finality. 

This subcommittee recommends that the 
Congress review the extent to which It has 
reliqulshed its control of public expenditures 
under the absolute authority granted the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs through 
section 608 of the National Service Life In¬ 
surance Act. 

V 

If the Congress of the United States should 
not grant a gratuitous life Idemnlty to all 
members of the Armed Forces at this time, 
this subcommittee recommends unanimously 
that such a program be immediately adopted 
for Insuring aviation cadets. By so doing the 
continued wasteful and extravagant means 
of “insuring” aviation cadets could be dis¬ 
continued without Impairment of any ben¬ 
efits extended under present law. 

VI 

Because of the present world situation and 
the resulting demand upon this Nation to 
greatly expand its military force—all persons 
serving In these forces having the Immediate 
need for life indemnification or Insurance 
protection—it is recommended: 

That the appropriate committees of the 
Congress give full consideration to the im¬ 
mediate effectuation of some interim legis¬ 
lation, covering the insurance needs of the 
thousands now entering the Armed Forces. 
Such legislation should bo so framed as to 
provide 100-percent coverage to all Armed 
Forces personnel; be more easily adminis¬ 
tered: 11 possible, less costly to the Federal 
Government: and have the effect of replacing 
the availability of national service llle in¬ 
surance VO new entrants into the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act Should Be Amended as to Section 
304, Subsections (a), (b), (c), (d) 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this day 
I have filed a bill, I do not yet have the 
number, in the following language: 

A bill to amend section 304, subsections (a) 
and (b) of the Federal Pood, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended. 

Be it enacted, etc .— 

That subsection (a) of section 304 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended (21 U. S. C. 331) is amended by 
striking the balance of the sentence follow¬ 
ing the words “dangerous to health*’ and 
changing the comma after “health** to a 
period. 

And It Is further amended by striking all 
that portion of the last sentence of such 
subsection following the words “between the 
parties” and by Inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “or. If no such stipulation be 
filed within a reasonable time, the court, on 
motion for the convenience of parties and 
witnesses, In the Interest of Justice, may 
transfer the case for trial to any other dis¬ 
trict or division thereof.’* 

That subsection (b) of section 304 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended (21 U. S. C. 331) is amended by 
Inserting after the first sentence the follow¬ 
ing sentence: “Cases brought hereunder 
shall be entitled to preference on the trial 
calendar.’* 
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And It l8 further amended by striking from 
the third to the last sentence all words fol¬ 
lowing “such court,’* and Inserting In lieu 
thereof the following; “On motion, for the 
convenience of parties and witnesses, in the 
Interest of Justice, may transfer the con¬ 
solidated proceedings for trial to any other 
district or division thereof.” 

My interest in this important matter 
dates back to about a year ago when 
it appeared to me from the evidence 
then presented to me upon inquiry that, 
in my Judgment, an important, valued 
and long-established business located in 
the Eighteenth District of California, 
which I represent, was being irrepa¬ 
rably interfered with and damaged even 
to the point of possible destruction 
thereof by methods then being taken 
by the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency under alleged authority 
claimed by the representatives of the 
Federal Pood, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
Twenty-first United States Code, pages 
301-334a, section 304, which provided: 

That more than one libel for condemna¬ 
tion proceedings may be brought \ipon the 
same alleged misbranding “when the Ad¬ 
ministrator has probable cause to believe 
from facts found, without hearing, by him 
or any officer or employee of the Agency 
that * * • the labeling of the mis¬ 

branded article • * * would be in a ma¬ 
terial respect misleading to the Injury or 
damage of the purchaser or consumer.” 

The firm is engaged in the making, 
manufacture and interstate distribution 
of a combination of substance common¬ 
ly trade-marked “Nutrilite.” 

Upon the representations then made 
to me upon my inquiry, I did, on Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1949, write the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, as follows: 

I trust that all of the persons passing 
upon the problem before it comes to your 
desk for your own personal finding and 
signature will make very sure that the find¬ 
ing they ask you to sign is true In fact, and 
that the finding they ask you to make is 
consistent with existing law and facts in the 
premises. 

Furthermore, I respectfully request that. 
Inasmuch as my constituents emphatically 
maintain to me that, under the Food and 
Drug Act, their product, “Nutrillte," Is not 
misbranded by their printed matter. And 
Inasmuch as the reported determination of 
the department to consecutively libel the 
Interstate shipments of this product could 
and would normally bust or break the cor¬ 
poration producing the same before the 
matter could get to a final court decision— 
it would appear reasonable, would it not, 
Mr. Ewing, that there be no finding by you 
which would result in forcing the producing 
company to Insolvency until there had been 
a reasonable hearing opportunity given the 
producing corporation to the end that there 
be opportunity to make a showing before 
yourself as to their contention that this 
Nutrillte product is not misbranded. 

Subsequent thereto. In civil action No. 
5208-48, my constituents as plaintiff 
against the Administrator, in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, on this same subject matter, 
obtained a unanimous decree of the 
three-judge court in which as to findings 
of fact and conclusions of law of said 
court, convened pursuant to the provi¬ 
sions of section 22S4, title 28, United 


States Code, entered the following con¬ 
clusions of law, amongst others: 

6. Nutrillte contnins no substance or ma¬ 
terial or combination of substances or ma¬ 
terials harmful or deleterious In any manner 
to human users thereof when taken in sug¬ 
gested dosage. No claim has been made by 
any Federal. State, or other governmental 
agency that nutrUite is adulterated or harm¬ 
ful in any manner to the health of human 
users thereof, Insofar us the record before 
the court shows. 

6. The label of the package in which nu¬ 
trillte was and is sold complies with all re¬ 
quirements of the Food. Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1038. 

7. The objection of the defendants to the 
sale of nutrillte, which is the basis of this 
action, Is the use by plaintiff of an advertis¬ 
ing pamphlet entitled “How To Get Well and 
Stay Well.” Nutrillte Is sold directly to 
users thereof and this pamphlet is used In 
making about 40 percent of the initial sales 
of nutrillte. 

8. The product now sold as nutrillte was 
first marketed about 1933; defendants’ rec¬ 
ords show they received Information about 
It in 1939 and had correspondence about it in 
1940 : plaintiff has been its exclusive national 
distributor since 1945; defendants received 
their first copies of the then current edition 
of the pamphlet How To Get Well and Stay 
Well on December 6 , 1046 , together with 
names and addresses of certain of plaintiff’s 
distributors outside of California. 

• « • • * 

32. (a) On December 30, 1948. the Instant 
injunction action was filed. At this time 
it was the intention and plan of the de¬ 
fendants to file many more libel seizure 
actions and seize Nutrillte throughout the 
Nation. The Food and Drug Inspectors knew 
of this general policy. 

« • # * • 

(c) Defendants made no effort to secure 
an early trial in the libel cases and in order 
to effect seizures more quickly, mimeo¬ 
graphed copies of the booklets. How To Get 
Well and Stay Well, were prepared for trans¬ 
mission to United States attorneys. 

w « • * • 

34. On January 24, 1949, Judge David A. 
Pine of the United States District Court lor 
the District of Columbia found that the 
actions of the defendants in rendering said 
decisions were unfair, drastic, shocking, and 
harsh, and held that the decisions of de¬ 
fendants Crawford, Larrlck, and Dunbar, de¬ 
scribed supra, were unlawful because the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency did not have the authority to dele¬ 
gate this power to make such decisions to 
said defendants. 

* • • • • 

39. The seizure actions caused plaintiff a 
sales loss of some $100,000 per month from 
ti e time of the first seizure until the in¬ 
stant action was filed, and the defendants 
were restrained from making further sei¬ 
zures. The seizures had the effect of fright¬ 
ening plaintiff’s agents and distributors, so 
that they worked less, and some resigned, 
with the net result of loss of morale among 
ajfc’ilJ and distributors, loss in sales volume 
and loss of personnel. Unfavorable opinions 
and injurious information with respect to 
the labeling of plaintiff’s product reached 
many private Individuals and organizations. 
Publicity about the seizure cases initiated by 
defendants appeared in newspapers and mag¬ 
azines In a way which did Injuriously dam¬ 
age; plaintiff and this led to loss of cus¬ 
tomers. Plaintiff was compelled to hire 
counsel In the 10 libel cases and put up 
bonds and costs in each case. The value 
of the Nutrillte seized by defendants in the 
10 libel actions Is $6,822.17, and the product 
so seized will be unsaleable if returned to 


plaintiff. The nature of plaintiff’s business 
makes good will of the public one of its most 
valuable assets and the acts of the defend¬ 
ants in the embargoes and seizure actions 
in widely separated parts of the United 
States has caused the plaintiff's Injury and 
damage. Dedendants admit injury to plain¬ 
tiff and that then has been a Kcrlous im¬ 
pact on plaintiff’s rights by their actions, 
and that there Is no provision of law re¬ 
quiring or permitting defendants to reim¬ 
burse plaintiff for the damages herein found 
or for the injury or for destruction of its 
business and good will by the actions of the 
defendants, In the event of a determination 
of said libel actions In favor of plaintiff. The 
injury and damage to plaintiff which has 
occurred and which is threatened by defend¬ 
ants is therefore substantial and Irreparable. 

40. Hie defendants have never advised 
plaintiff of the particulars of plaintiff’s lit¬ 
erature considered to be ohjcctionahlo by 
defendants. The defendants have not pro¬ 
vided an opportunity to plaintiff whereby 
such literature could be corrected, revised 
and amended In a manner which would con¬ 
form to the views of and be acceptable to the 
defendants. 

41. That plaintiff would have been sub¬ 
jected to many additional seizures of its 
product throughout the United States In 
addition to the existing 11 seizures of Its 
product, if not enjoined from so doing, Is 
admitted by defendants. It was a general 
policy and plan of the defendants to make 
with all possible speed many seizures of 
plaintiff's product. Such additional seizures, 
and the product could be seized by defend¬ 
ants In the hands of more than 5,000 of 
plaintiff’s distributors, would have the effect 
of destroying plaintiff’s business prior to any 
possible adjudication of the disputed issues 
on plantiff’s labeling In any of the libel ac¬ 
tons already filed or threatened. 

42. There was and Is no emergency In¬ 
volving Injury or damage of any kind to the 
public or to any purchaser, consumer or 
user of Nutrillte or in connection with Nu¬ 
trillte and plaintiff’s use of the three pam¬ 
phlets which constitute defendants’ sole ob¬ 
jection to Nutrlllte’s sale. Defendants have 
not. at any time, indicated or contended that 
there is an emergency or situation of com¬ 
pelling public nece.s8lty with respect to the 
labeling of plaintiff’s product and no such 
emergency or situation did, in fact, exist at 
or prior to any of the actions of defendants 
described herein. 

43. The evidence herein on the actions con¬ 
duct and course of action of defendants 
before and after the decisions of Crawford, 
Larrlck, Dunbar and Kingsley d'^scrlbod obove 
reveal, as do their decisions and actions in 
making said decisions, that the defendants 
in making said decisions acted capriciously, 
arbitrarily, unreasonably, oppressively, and 
unlawfully. 

Thus, you will see that, by the unani¬ 
mous statement of Findings of Fact and 
Conclusions of Law, the Court held that 
the action of the Administrator and his 
representatives in the enforcement of 
the Federal Pood, Dx’ug, and Cosmetics 
Act were held to have been capricious, 
arbitrary, unreasonable oppressive, and 
unlawful. It would, therefore, appear 
that my communication to the Admin¬ 
istrator on January 27, 1949, almost a 
year prior to the unanimous decision of 
these three judges was not illy founded. 

As the instant case involving my con¬ 
stituents then and now involved the sub¬ 
ject commonly termed “multiple seiz¬ 
ure,** and as 1 am Informed that H. R. 
9158 includes this same subject matter 
and deals with title 21 of the United 
States Code, entitled ' Food and Drugs,’’ 
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is to come before this House of Repre¬ 
sentatives shortly, I am pleased to pre¬ 
sent for the information of my colleagues 
the following treatment of the amend¬ 
ments which I am Informed and believe 
are essential in the interests of justice 
and for the purpose of removing a pres¬ 
ently claimed unrestrained power to de¬ 
stroy a legitimate business selling a 
worth-while, harmless product simply 
because the Government officials do 
wrongly charge that advertising or label¬ 
ling is slightly misleading- 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

TO Section 304 op the Federal Pood, Drug, 

and Cosmetic Act (21 U. S. C. 334) 

l. THE MULTIPLE SEIZURE PROVISIONS 

The adoption of the amendments I pro¬ 
pose is essential because the Food and Drug 
Administration and the courts have inter¬ 
preted tho multiple seizure provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 3938 as 
giving unlimited power to make multiple 
seizures of harmless products. This means 
that arbitrary Government officials have un¬ 
restrained, and the courts have said unre- 
strainable, power to destroy a businetis sell¬ 
ing a worth-while and harmless product sim¬ 
ply because the officials wrongly charge th»nt 
advertising or Intaoling is slightly mtsleadlng. 
I do not believe that the Congress ever in¬ 
tended to give such tremendous unrhreked 
pow?r to any Federal official and liave 
drafted those jiropooed amendments to pro¬ 
tect the people who are regulated by the 
Pood and Drug Administration now and 
Who, under the courts' interpretation of coii- 
gressioiial intent, have no protection what¬ 
soever to prevent destruction of their busi¬ 
ness prior to any possible hearing today. 

Section 304 (a) permits multiple libels or 
seizures of any product which is adulterated. 
The proposed ainendmcnt-s do not seek to 
alter such provision but relate solely to those 
instances of multiple seizures where there Is 
a cliargo of misbranding. 

Section 304 (a) presently authorizes more 
than one libel for condemnation to be in¬ 
stituted lor the same alleged misbranding 
In four specified instances: (1) When the al¬ 
leged misbranding has been the basi.q of a 
prior judgment in favor of the United States; 
(2) where the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency has probable cause to be¬ 
lieve from facts found, without hearing, that 
the allegedly misbranded article is danger¬ 
ous to health; (3) where the Administrator 
has probable cause to believe from facts 
found without hearing that the labeling of 
the allegedly misbranded article is fraudu¬ 
lent, and (4) where tho Administrator has 
probable cause to believe from facts found 
without hearing that the labeling of the al¬ 
legedly misbranded article would be in a 
material respect misleading to the injury 
or damage of the purchaser or consumer. 
These provisions are the so-called multiple 
seizure provisions of the Food. Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

Experience has shown that In many In- 
stance.s so-called multiple seizures under 
questionable circumstances have proved to 
be a harsh and drastic remedy. This Is par¬ 
ticularly 80 where multiple seizure cam¬ 
paigns by the Pood and Drug Administration 
have been instituted under Nos. 3 and 4 
above, to wit. where it Is claimed that the 
labeling is fraudulent or misleading. 

It is obvious that more than one seizure 
action should be permitted where a prod¬ 
uct or Its labeling has already been Judi¬ 
cially found to be misbranded. A shipper 
who continues to use labeling which has al¬ 
ready been judicially condemned should 
have no right to protection against further 
legal action based against the product or Its 
labeling. 


The present provisions of section 304 (a) 
authorizing multiple seizures when the Ad¬ 
ministrator has probable cause to believe 
from facts found without hearing that a 
product is dangerous to health would ap¬ 
pear to have complete justllicatlon. Histori¬ 
cally speaking, such a summary procedure 
has never been anathema to due process of 
law, for confiscation is often the only way to 
promptly protect the public health. 

Tho proposed amendment seeks to limit 
the Instances where multiple seizures or 
multiple libel proceedings may be instituted 
to tho circumstances outlined above. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that multiple seizures 
under the third and fourth Instances out¬ 
lined above find little justification for the 
exercise of such a drastic remedy. Multiple 
seizures of a product throughout the Nation 
based upon an ex parte determination by 
the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency has a particularly devastating ef¬ 
fect on shippers and companies engaged in 
the food, drug, and cosmetic field. In many 
Instances, a thorough multiple seizure pro¬ 
gram by the Federal Government has been 
tantamount to destruction of tho business 
prior to any possible judicial doclKlon on the 
merits ol the Federal Security Agency’s 
claim. Where It is claimed that a product Is 
dangerous to health the protection of tho 
public would seem to outweigh any depriva¬ 
tion that a jirivate shipper may sufler. On 
the other hand, whore there is no question 
of danger to the public health, but it is 
merely alleged and claimed that the labeling 
of Hi\ article l.s fraudulent or misleading in 
a material respect justice and common sense 
would seem to demand tluit the shipper or 
claimant should not be subjected to the po,s- 
sibillty of being put out ol business by a 
multiple seizure campaign long before the 
mentH of the controversy are settled. It is 
with this end in view that the proposed 
aniendmont to soctlon 304 (a) oi the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act seeks to strike those 
jirovislons which authorize multiple seizures 
when the F’eclcral Security Administrator has 
jirobable cause to believe from fads found 
without hearing that the labeling of an al¬ 
legedly misbranded article Is fraudulent or 
In a materlui respect misleading. Over- 
zealous. erroneous or even misguided admin¬ 
istrative action in authorizing wideBjiread 
multiple seizures on the claim of fraudulent 
or misleading labeling has and could result 
in Irreparable damage and injury to ship¬ 
pers and producers. The attendant adverse 
publicity has often shattered the morale of a 
highly developed distribution system and 
destroyed customer good will developed 
through years of honest business practices. 
The fact that a shipper or producer ulti¬ 
mately prevails In a trial on the merits will 
not serve to resurrect what has become in 
effect a lifeless enterprise. The difficulty and 
expense of filing claims of ownership, 
answers and bonds in widely separated 
Jurisdiction.s and in arranging for consolida¬ 
tion and removal may be enormous. Even 
after consolidation and removal further 
seizure.'* may be filed for there is nothing in 
the law to prevent It. No F’ederal statute or 
theory of jurisprudence authorizes suit to 
recover damages cau.»jed by baseless multiple 
Bsizure.s. A moral victory is poor compensa¬ 
tion at best. Furthermore, the Supremo 
Court of the United Stales has recently held 
that a shipper or producer does not have the 
right to seek injunctive relief against wide¬ 
spread multiple seizures even though there 
has been a gross abuse of discretion by of¬ 
ficers of the Government fn Instituting 
multiple seizures based upon a claim of mis¬ 
leading labeling.^ 

It Is with these possible abuses In view 
and the absence of any remedy available to 


1 Ewing et al. v. Mytingcr and Casselberry 
(84 L. ed, adv. op. 776). 


a shipper or producer to protect against such 
abuses, that the amendment to the multiple 
seizure provisions of section 304 (a) of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act Is proposed. 
Acceptance of the amendment would still 
leave to the Administration the right to in¬ 
stitute multiple seizures (1) where a queslon 
of adulteration is involved; (2) when the 
misbranding has been the basis of a prior 
Judgment in favor of the United States; and 
(3) where it is believed that the misbranded 
article is dangerous to health. 

In the event that the administration be¬ 
lieves that fraudulent or misleading labeling 
should bo taken off the market, a full and 
complete remedy exists under section 302 
of the act which authorizes an Injunction 
proceeding to enjoin violations of the act. 
By this device any fraudulent or mlslead- 
Ing labeling may be cut off at its source. 
This speedy and effective remedy of injunc¬ 
tion fully protects the public and at the 
same time Is to the advantage of the shipper 
or producer. Multiple seizures of allegedly 
fraudulent or misleading labeling and its 
product not only may visit unjustified pun¬ 
ishment on R shipper but also foil to pro¬ 
tect the public since a seizure only aftects 
isolated quantities of the product and its 
labeling and leaves future shipments undis¬ 
turbed. 

2. REMOVAL AND CONSOLIDATION 

Section 304 (a) presently provides that 
wffiere a libel proceeding has been instituted 
the proceeding may be removed lor trial to 
any district agreed upon by stipulation be¬ 
tween the parties or, in the case of failure 
to stipulate, the claimant ol the articles 
seized may apply to the court to have the 
trial removed to a district of reasonable 
proximity to the clalmnnt’s principal place 
ol busine.ss. These removal provisions re- 
U'te to caies where there has been only one 
seizuro action. Sub.slantlully similar pro¬ 
visions are contained in siih-'cction (b) of 
Bfclion 304 which provides that the multiple 
libels may be consolidated for trial in (1) 
any district selected by the claimant where 
one ol the multiple libel prcjceedings is 
pending; (2) a district nereeci upon by stip¬ 
ulation between tho parties; or (3) a dis¬ 
trict of reasonable proximity to the clnlm- 
ant’.s principal place of business. 

The relief ostensibly accorded the claimant 
by removal and consolidation of multiple 
libel proceedings Is in many Instances only 
partial relief and in others completely iJ- 
lUKory. In each jurisdiction in wdilch a libel 
action has been brought the clulnuiiit must 
file his claims, answ^ers, and bonds unless he 
Is willing to permit the various actions to go 
by default. Even if consolidation is effected, 
substantial burdens are placed on the claim¬ 
ant ill attempting to try the consolidated 
proceeding In a jurisdiction far removed 
from his home district where his witnesses, 
record.s, and other materinLs are located. Of 
course, if the seiziuo has been effected In 
u claimant’s home district other seizures 
pitdlcated upon the same claim could be 
removed and consolidated In a claimant’s 
homo district for trial. Experience has 
shown, however, that roizures ordinarily are 
not effected In the claimant’s homo district, 
but rather in jurisdictions far removed. In 
practice, the statutory riglit to liave multiple 
libel proceedings consolidated In one of the 
Jurisdictions where a libel has boon Insti¬ 
tuted is meanlnffless for olten the closest 
jurisdiction in which a libel proceeding has 
been instituted is hundreds or thousands of 
miles removed from the claimant’s principal 
place of business. 

While it would appear that under the stat¬ 
utory provisions of section 304 that the 
parties to a libel proceeding could stipulate 
to removal to and coiiFOlidatlon for trial in 
the claimant's home district, the Food end 
Drug Administration has a declared policy 
never to agree to stipulate to removal to 
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or consolidation In such a district. This 
policy apparently is applied under all clr- 
cumstances, regardless of Individual ruses of 
hardship. 

As has been noted previously, both sub- 
eecllons (a) and (b) do authorize n court 
to transfer a sinj^le proceeding or consoli¬ 
date multiple proceedings for trial in a 
district of reasonable proximity to the 
cluimunt’s principal place of busiiiecs. 
There arc no appellate court decisions In¬ 
terpreting this provision, but the few dis¬ 
trict courts which have had occasion to 
pass upon It have held that a district of 
reasonable proximity to the claimant’s prin¬ 
cipal place of business excludes the claim¬ 
ant’s home district. (Sec U. S. v. 600 Units 
of Nuc-ovo (60 Fed. Supp. 144); U. S. v. 6 
Dozen Bottles of Dr. Pepper’s Kuriko (54 
Fed. Supp. 458); and U. S. v. JG Dowji 
Bottles Cenignnis (CO Fed. Supp. 626).) 
Such a ruling does not woik an apranviit 
hardship where the claimant’s home dis¬ 
trict is in the East where district cduvu aio 
reasonably close together. Par dlflereut cir¬ 
cumstances prevail in the West where dis¬ 
trict courts are frequently hundieds ul’ miles 
apart. If a claimant’s principal place of 

business wore in Los Angeles, for example, 
and a number of seizuics were made In tlie 
East what district W'oir.<l be one of reiu-on- 
nble proximity to the Souihorn District of 
Caliroriila which hold., ci.urt in Los Augclcj? 
The clor-esL adjaining dislriclb are the 

NorthciJi Dlrlrn't of Califor?iia Icjcated in 
San Fraucl.^.eo eiij the Ditlrict of Arizona 
In riiue.iix. Eich of tUc: 2 two cities Is 

nearly 4.50 miles from Los Anfules It i.s 
easy to conceive of circuniotaiicis ivhcro it 
v;ould he dililcult and expensive to pronerly 
try a lawj.int 4.50 mile:' icmoved from one’s 
place of hu&inesH. To take another example, 
suppose the ciainiant's pnnciprd place of 

1-mincf.s Is in the dutrh.l (»l IT.'Wau and 
seizures arc made in varxous jxirts of the 
continental United stales. Under the rul¬ 
ing in the casts cited supia It woidd apiuxif 
tlial tlie claimant’s only hope would be to 
have the multiple libels filed In the United 
States proper coinolidcicd lor trl.'d in eiJuT 
the Northern or the Southern Districts of 
Calll'unua. which are Rome 2,U{.0 miles away 
Ironi Hawaii. 

The pro}.o.jCd amendments to Rectioii 304 
(a) and (b), therelure, seek to make ade¬ 
quate provision whereby a court in whicn a 
libel ncinxii haft bM^ii flK-d may upon proi^er 
application coin’oiidato inu»Uple libel i)ro- 
ciidiiiga lor trial to any district or-divifiion 
tht/coir. A RimtJar provision is proposed to 
apply to a single !ibel proceeding brouglit 
under section 304 (a) of the act. It should 
be noted that under the proposed a:n^*nd- 
mentfl, transfer of a shifde libel proceeding 
or coiiBolidation of multiple libel proceed¬ 
ings to any other district or division is not 
mandatory, but is discretloiiary with the 
coi'rt for the convenience' of paitles and wlt- 
nepses and in the Interest of justice. It is 
reapoctfully submitted that the proposed 
amendment to subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 304 (a) in regard to transfer for 
trial and conRolidallon would make It possi¬ 
ble f(jr the cou^’ts to transfer the caseH to 
the claimant’s home district where there 
exists a definite hardship. If the proposed 
amendment is adopted eonsolldutlon or re¬ 
moval could fit ill be effected by stipulation 
to any district agreed upon between the 
parties or to any district; where a libel pro¬ 
ceeding involving the same claim has been 
filed. The only practical effect of the pro¬ 
posed amendment in regard to removal and 
consolidation Is to authorize removal when 
Justice so requires to any district or dlvlfiion 
thereof and to delete the provisions author¬ 
izing removal to a cllRtrlct of reasonable 
proximity to the claimant’s principal place 
of business. 


S. PREFESCNn; ON TRIAL CALENDAR 

Tlie proposed amendment to section 304 
(b) alBo seeks to provide that cases brought 
under section 304 shall he entitled to prefer¬ 
ence on the trial calendar. The reasons for 
such a provision are obvious, particularly 
where multiple libel proceedings are involved 
for until there l.s a derision on the merits 
the Federal Government would be free to 
make as many Rolzure.s ns posnble. While 
unlimited seizures may be justified ^hcro 
there is a claim that the public health la 
directly threatened, juf.tlcc and fair play 
would feem to demand that in such nn 
exigency a trial be had ns soon as posslblo 
for a prompt decision on the merits would 
not only serve to further prot.-ct the public 
health lor judlelal condemnation W'ould in 
effect authorize Nutloii-wide confifiC-iLion if 
the product were in fact dangerous. I’ur- 
thornioro, provisions for prompt trial would 
fil'.o lehew a shipper whose prcxiucL is, in 
fact, not dangerous to health from the d“v- 
avlating and irreparable damage and luxury 
caof Jd by Nation-wide multipie bclzurct.. 


Shephard, one of the early settlers, was 
one of the first in America to manufac¬ 
ture broadcloth and woolens. 

In 1849 the inhabitants petitioned the 
Government for a post office and for a 
change of the name to Leeds. Both re¬ 
quests were granted and the post office 
was established on May 27, 1850. In 
1874 the village was nearly destroyed by 
a flood which demolished many homes 
and caused the loss of 51 lives. The 
citizens had great energy and courage 
and Leeds survived and prospered in 
spite of the disaster. 

I know all the residents of the Second 
Coiigres.sional District wish to extend 
congratulations and best wishes to Leeds 
and to the residents of Leeds. I also 
know that all Members of Congress of 
both partle.s wi.sh to pay their respects 
to Leeds on the one-hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the naming of the village. 


Mr. Speaker, when a ibree-tnen United 
Ftates Di.sinct Court, linvmg heard all 
tne cn both .sicU-r; ot nn impor¬ 

tant coihioveiviy ana after duo coiiMd- 
eration on tins very ijo-nt involved, 
unanimously hold and declare in their 
of fuel and concliraons of law, 
this thiTc’-man court did on Decnn- 
bev 14. 1949. to wit: “that the dcl.-iid- 
ants”—not ' is mine: the defendant v;iis 
the Frderyl Security Agency, charged 
wiDi the administration and rnxorce- 
ment of the Federal F:)od. Drug, tmi 
Cosm'-’dc Act—“in makin'C said df’oi- 
sions acted capriciously, aibitrarily, rn- 
rcuscnably, oppressively and uniaw- 
fuJly.’’ it is tanc for Congixss to pause 
and look to see whether or not expressed 
slatatoiy authority should be given lor 
such multiple seizures. 


Oiic Hundreds*! Anniversary of the Fam¬ 
ing of the Village of Leeds, Mass, 

EXTEiN7i,ION OF REMAIUfS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MAbSACHURFTlS 

IN THE HOUGE OP REPRESENT AT IVFS 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the Moinbcrs will all want to join With 
me ill commemorating the onc-hun- 
drodth anniversary of the naming of the 
village of Leeds, in the Second Congres-^ 
Sional District in Massachusells. 

Leeds was previously known as Shep¬ 
hard’s Hollow. A 2-day celebrntion is 
to be held on August 19 and 20, with 
many activities to celebrate the occasion. 
There will also be a reunion of present 
and former residents of the village. 

Leeds has had a long and interesting 
history. I wish time permitted me to 
discuss it in detail with the Members, as I 
know you would all enjoy hearing about 
It. 

Between 1800 and 1812, three mills 
were erected in Leeds. The first was a 
saw mill, the second a cotton mill, 
and the third a woolen mill. James 


Our Sins Find Us Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE IIOU3E OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. REEfi. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
Imoiis con.sent granted by the House. I 
om including an editorial from the 
VUcMta Ea'.de, Wichita. Kans. It is en- 
tilled “Our Sins Find Us Out.’' The 
author of this editorial sets forth the 
fuets quite pointedly. The editorial fol¬ 
lows : 

OtTR Sins Find Ur Out 

The Bltuation in which this Nation now 
flncl.R itself t rei'.ardft poasible war with Rus- 
t.»a (hcl not come nboxn overiilKht. It began 
vjLb the tall ol Htilin. when American 
lifjops who had touRht their bloody way 
athe Rhino were lorced to wait days 
O'Uil the Russians cumo up from a disUnce 
tv) march triumjihantly through the sirtets 
ot a city conqueied almost entiioly hy Amer¬ 
ican forces. In the Hhamciui i^cgoUatilone 
v.hk'h tollowcd the CJuitcc) Sla'i^ was por- 
mlltid to take over a part of Kciuii entirely 
burruunded by Rursia, and ro dcniiLvly un¬ 
der Red control they can even fahut off our 
ciectricUy. 

In Aic-Lria wc continue to play a bad sec- 
oi'd fiddle to Russia, and that count:y con- 
tljiiics to be a Rlaging area for Commuul .t 
DcUvltles. In the name of a peace Rcttle- 
ment Korea was divided into two areas, 
Reparated by a mythical line known as the 
thirty-eiiUith pnroilel. Ar usual our fit ate 
and military repreRentativea permitted Ruft- 
bm to take over the relatively prosperous in¬ 
dustrial northern sector, while we now are 
forced to defend the muddy tip ot the 
peninsula. 

Russia has ample roaRons for feeling su¬ 
perior to America because wc have bowed to 
the Reds In every transaction since the last 
war. They have been petted and nursed in 
the United Nations, where they have been 
able to block any move in behalf of peace. 
Now they hold all the Important bufics in 
Asia, making possible an lnva.*?iori oi Japan, 
which may be their next move. Then we’ll 
have only the Hawaiian Islands and our 
own West coast between us and actual in- 
yaf Ion. 
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Hawaii Molds a Constitution and a Lover 
for Obtaining Statehood 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP IKE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Hawaii Molds a Constitution 
and a Lever for Obtaining Statehood.” 
written by Harold S. Roberts and pub¬ 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 7, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hawaii Moids a Constitution and a Lever 
JOB ODTAININO Statehood-Document 
c; JITTERS IN Resourcefulness—Even Tone 
Underlined 

(Although the outcome of this year’s en- 
d<':ivor by the Territory of Hawaii to achieve 
statehood is. in the words of an Informed 
Waslilrgton correrponclent. still "just a toss- 
u.j" in Congress, the people of Hawaii are 
jnoving their resourcefulness. If one door 
is cK.bod to statehood, they will knock at an¬ 
other. with a parchment in hand that should 
turn out to be a key as well. Thai parchment 
contains the new Constitution of the State 
of Hawaii. If the present Enabling Act 
should be lost in a congressional rush for ad¬ 
journ men t. the people of Hawaii will be ready 
to return to Congress next winter, submit 
their Slate couBtltution, ask its acceptance, 
and upon granting thereof, tiiereby attain 
statehood Fifteen States already have used 
this proce.ss to gfdn admission to the Union. 
The story of Hawaii’s constitutional conven¬ 
tion, as told by one of the delegates, follows.) 
(By Harold S. Roberts, dean of the College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Hawaii) 

Hawaii has on 16 different occasions peti¬ 
tioned the Congress to grant statehood. Un¬ 
like other T'^rritorios which have been per¬ 
mitted to come into the Union, beginning 
w ith lh<‘ Northwest Territory in 1787, Hawaii 
has more than met the qualifications for 
Btntchood. 

On 37 different occasions since 1020, bills 
have been introduced In successive sessions 
of Congress to provide statehood. In the 
liast 15 years there have been nine separate 
hearings held by congressional committees 
on the question of statehood for Hawaii. 

The Congress has more information and 
statistical data on Hawaii than on any other 
Territory previously admitted to the Union. 
Depplte the record. Hawaii Is still seeking 
equality with other States. 

The most recent attempt to obtain state¬ 
hood began by the introduction of an en¬ 
abling statute by Delegate Joseph R. Far¬ 
rington on January 3, 1050. Hawaii has one 
Delegate to Congress, but without vote. This 
bill passed the House on March 7, 1950, by a 
vote of 262 to llo. On July 12, the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee by a 
vote of 9 to 1, recommended statehood. Sen¬ 
ator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, cast the only 
negative vote. 

ANOTHER avenue TRIED 
While this bill was going through the con¬ 
gressional mill, the Territorial legislature 
passed a bill to try another avenue for 
achieving statehood, should the enabling act 
))rocedure fall. 


Some 15 States have been admitted to the 
Union by the alternative procedure of draft¬ 
ing a State constitution and going to Con¬ 
gress, knocking on the door, and asking to be 
admitted. At the present time, Hawaii is 
launching Its campaign for statehood in a 
two-pronged offensive. The people of the 
Territory desire to come into the Union as 
a sovereign State on an equal fooling with 
35 other Territories previously admitted to 
statehood. 

Oiv Saturday. July 22. 61 delegates affixed 
their signatures to a historic document—the 
Constitution of the State of Hawaii. The 
ceremony took place In the throne room at 
historic lolanl Palace. Honolulu. There was 
a touch of deep solemnity, offset by the bright 
Hawaiian flowers and the changing strains 
of Ipland music. The ceremony ended with 
the singing of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

The new document Is a product of Hawaii 
and Its people. It reflects the thinking of an 
essentially conservative community, but one 
that Is responsive to changing times and 
needs. The constitution has borrowed and 
adapted provisions from the Federal Consti¬ 
tution, the Hawaii Organic Act, the model 
Rtate constitution, and the constitutions of 
the other States. 

DIFFERENT PRODUCT 

Although It has studied and tapped all of 
the available resources, the final product is 
unlike that of any other State. It has Its 
own flavor and features which find roots in 
the problems and needs of the community. 
Typical of these are the provisions dealing 
with Hawaiian homelands, the limitations of 
bonded indebtedness, and the use of assessed 
land valuations to adjust these limits; and 
the sections dealing with local government, 
drafted in the light of a centralized tax struc¬ 
ture and a coordinated and centralized sys¬ 
tem ol public education. 

I’he basic conservatism of the constitution 
Is leflpcted In the limited number of elective 
officials. The Governor and Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor are the only elected offlcials. The cab¬ 
inet members and the Judges of the courts 
are appoint ed by the Governor, with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the senate. The mem¬ 
bers of the board of education are to be ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor, from panels nomi¬ 
nated by the counties. There Is no provision 
lor the initiative, referendum, and recall— 
BO popular during the first two decades of 
the century. 

VOTING ACE REDUCED 

Although fundamentally conservative, the 
constitution does coniulii many progressive 
features which reflect the forward-looking 
character of the community. The new con¬ 
stitution provides for tlio reduction in the 
voting age from 21 to 20. Only one other 
State In the Union has a voting age of less 
than 21. A provision recognizing the right 
to organize fur the purpose of collective 
bargaining, as a constitutional guaranty, 
has been Included. Only three other State 
constitutions, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
New York, provide such constitutional guar¬ 
anties. 

Many features of the document reflect the 
best current thinking In the field of govern¬ 
ment. For example, the executive depart¬ 
ments of government in the new State are 
to be coordinated In no more than 20 major 
departments, to permit the Governor to keep 
a personal check on the functioning of the 
executive branch. There are provisions to 
eliminate the pocket veto. The salaries of 
the Governor, the Judges, and members of 
the legislature have been Increased to attract 
the best qualified men to office. The salaries 
compare favorably with the highest 10 States 
of the Union. 

Provision is made for post-audits of State 
expenditures, as well as a requirement that 
the legislature pass the general appropria¬ 
tions bill before passing other finance bills. 


This may prevent the last-minute rush so 
typical of many legislative sessions, which 
makes It difficult to give careful scrutiny to 
final drafts of bills and leads to political 
log rolling and deals. 

HEAVY VOTER TURN-OUT 

In many other respects recognition is given 
to practices which are conducive to good 
government; Hawaii Is conscious, however, 
that good government is more a product of 
the people of the community than of the 
written document which forms its base. 

The 63 delegates, elected by the people at 
primary and general elections last February 
11 and March 21, began their official task on 
April 4. Although the campaign was run 
on a nonpartisan basis (there were no party 
designations on the ballot), there was a 
heavy turn-out of voters. In excess of 80 
percent of the registered voters cast their 
ballots. Of those elected, approximately 
one-third had never run for an elective office 
before. 

For many of the delegates It will be their 
one end only campaign. These men and 
w^omen were attracted by the nature of the 
Job to be done. Writing a constitution for 
a new State comes but once in a lifetime. 
On tbe other hand, some of the newcomers 
may well try their wings in the political 
arena. No American community can over¬ 
look new blocd lor Its political melting 
pot. Federal, State, and local government 
murt continue to attract the best from all 
segments of the community. 

The delegates, elected from all parts of the 
Territory, represented a broad cross section 
of the community. Among the 63 delegates 
were two pineapple company presidents, two 
union representatives, a judge of the circuit 
court, two former attorney generals, a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Hawaii, the superintendent of public In¬ 
struction, one physician, two dentists, the 
speaker and vice speaker of the Territorial 
House of Representatives, four members of 
the Territorial Senate, a number of school 
teachers, and others. Of the five women 
who won seats, two are attorneys, two are 
housewives, and one h a member of the Ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature. 

Rocially, the convention contained 27 Cnu- 
casiaiis, 20 JapaneLe-Americans, 11 Hawai- 
lans, and five Chlncse-Amerlcans; generally 
representative of the population. Politically, 
there were 29 Republicans, 21 Democrats, and 
13 nonpartisans. 

PROVISION FOR EIiECTION 

Should the Congress pass the enabling act 
in Itfi present form, the constitution could bo 
submitted to the people for ratification at 
the general elections in November. H, R. 
49 provides that an election be held within 
60 to 120 days after the passage of the en¬ 
abling act. If the constitution is ratified 
by the people, it will be transmitted to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Congress for approval. If Congress approves 
the ratified constitution, the people will then 
proceed to elect the State officers and two 
United States Senators and Members to the 
House of Representatives. Should the voters 
or the Congress fall to ratify the constitu¬ 
tion, the delegates to the 1950 convention 
will have to reconvene to draft another con¬ 
stitution that will meet the objections of the 
Congress or those of the people. 

Should the Congress fail to pass H. R. 49, 
the Constitution will be^ submitted to the 
next session of the Territorial Legislature. 
The legislature may not change the con¬ 
stitution. It may, however, draft an alter¬ 
native. The people will then have the choice 
of voting for the constitution drafted by 
the delegates elected by them, the one 
drafted by the legislature, If any, or neither. 
If the people reject the Constitution, the 
convention has to reconvene to drafts a new 
document. If the people approve the docu- 
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ment. It will be eubmitted to the Congress 
with a request for direct admission into the 
Union. 

HAWAn AT DOOR 

In the meantime, Hawaii knocKs at the 
door for statehood. It alone of the terri¬ 
tories that have shown their ability for demo¬ 
cratic self-government, the ability to finance 
their own operations and to support our free 
institutions, has been denied equality of 
rights with the other States. Unlike Puerto 
Rico, which elects its own governor and pays 
no Federal taxes to the United States, Ha¬ 
waii, which was a free republic when It 
entered into a mutual agreement with the 
Uni tod States in 1900 and has paid in over 
$1,000,000,000 in taxes to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and paid close to $90,000,000 in 
1949, is denied the right to elect its own 
governor, has no voting reprebcntation in 
Congress, and Is denied the right to vote 
for the President of the United States. 

If taxation without representation was tyr¬ 
anny in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, it is no less so in the middle of the 
twentieth. 

Hawaii, the meeting place of the cultures 
ol the east and west, a dynamic outpost of 
democracy in the Pacific, waits impatiently 
lor recognition of more than a half century 
of democratic progress. It is ready and will¬ 
ing to assume its rospoiLsibllity in the new 
Pucilic era. Admission of Hawaii into the 
Union now would, in the w(ird.s of the Sen¬ 
ate committee, “give notice to all the world, 
and particularly to the peoples ol the Pacluc 
at this critical juncture of inlcinatiMial al- 
fatrs, that it if> the policy ol tin; United 
States to provide self-government among all 
the peoples without political, economic, ra¬ 
cial or other distinction.” 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 

Both major parties have, In the past 10 
years, Included statehood for Hawaii In their 
platformii. Hawallans sny it is high lime to 
transform these promises Into political reali- 
tie.s. 

The constitutional convention was democ¬ 
racy in action. The delegiUes convened on 
Apiil 4, adopted rule.s oi proceduie, elected 
uilicers, pet up 20 working committees, and 
began Ihcir deliberations. Members iiuU- 
culi'd their preference lor committee asMgn- 
ments on the basis of Interest and special 
technical ipiaUficatlonB. The committees 
ranged in sii^e from 5 to 15 members; they 
studied all of the proposals introduced by Urn 
individual delegates; Invited experts In the 
Bi>ecial fields under consideration, and held 
public hearings. 

Unlike many political conventions, and for 
that matter dtflereiil from the convention 
which drafted our own Federal ConsllUitioii, 
all of the committee meetings were open to 
the public, press, and radio. A weekly re¬ 
port was prepared by the committee on sub¬ 
mission and inloi Illation which W’us distrib¬ 
uted to many community groups, whlrh In 
turn made c(^ple.s available to constituent 
members. Pour radio stations provided time 
duiiiig the W'cek for .summaiies of the work 
the convention. Tiic press provided good 
dully coverage. 

REPORT SUBMITTED 

As each committee completed its delibera¬ 
tions, it submitted a detnllcd report setting 
forth the scope and character of the problem 
before it and the results of Us work. At the 
conclusion of each report was a proposal 
which contained the specific language recom¬ 
mended by the committee for incorporation 
in the proposed constitution. Copies were 
duplicated for all the delegates, the press, 
and community groups which desired them. 
The.se standing committees' reports were 
then placed on the calendar for full con- 
siaoralion and debate. 


To provide the maximum flexibility and 
Informality of discussion, most of the debate 
on the reports was held in committee of the 
whole. Through full and free discussion 
(completely open to the press and public), 
by amendments and suggestions from the 
floor, the committee proposals and recom¬ 
mendations were dissected, paragraph by 
paragraph, sentence by sentence, and oc¬ 
casionally word by word. 

Dnllke the deliberations of many legis¬ 
lative bodies, proposals underwent substan¬ 
tial modification on the lloor. The debates 
were frequently Intense, sometimes acri¬ 
monious. On the whole, however, the dis¬ 
cussions were on a high plane, directed to¬ 
ward the basic Issues under consideration. 
One rather unusual feature of the delibera¬ 
tions, and a tribute to the delegates, lies 
In the fact that at no time was it necessary 
to place a limitation on debate. The rules 
made ample provision for such limitation, 
but they were never put to use. 

Ample time was provided to give each of 
the respective chairmen of the committee 
of the whole to prepare his report and rec¬ 
ommendation. which W'as then presented to 
the delegates for adoption. The reports 
and proposals so approved were then sent 
to the committee on style for arrangement 
and form The style committee was under 
specific ln.*:truetlon to confine its work to 
form and stvle and was prohibited from 
making any change of a substantive charac¬ 
ter. It could, and did, however, call atten¬ 
tion to dlscrepancieB, omissions, or conflict, 
and report to the convention tor further 
Instructions or action. 

8E3UFNCE GIVEN 

The style committee then resubmitted 
each of the articios to the convention for 
approval and adoption on form and style. 
The articles wore again sent to the style 
coiiimitlee for final arrangf'inent and review 
of all oi the facetious into an integrated and 
coht.sive document. As luiully adopted, the 
provisions of the constitution arc arranged 
in the iollowing sequence: 

P'reamble. 

Adoption at Federal Constitution. 

Article 1; BUI ol rights. 

Artide 2: Sulfrage and elections. 

Article 3: I’he legislature. 

Article 4: The executive. 

Article 6: The judiciary. 

Aitirlc 6: Taxation and finance. 

Ai'tlclc 7: Local government. 

Article 8: Public health and welfare. 

Article 9: Education. 

Article 10; Development and conservation 
of resources. 

Article 11: Hawaiian home lands. 

Article 12: Organization, collective bar¬ 
gaining, 

Article 13: State boundaries, capital, flag. 

Article 14: General and miscellaneous pro¬ 
visions. 

Article 15: Revisions and amendments. 

Article 16—Hched ule: 

(a) Representative districts. 

(b) ITansitioiuil laws. 

(c) First olfleovs, election procedmes. 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TEN-DAT CONVENTION 

The convention lasted 110 calendar days. 
Actually there were 78 days devoted to ple¬ 
nary sessions. At other times there were 
committee meetings, hearings, and prepara¬ 
tion of committee reports. During the pre¬ 
liminary period of committee work there 
were, on the average 20 to 30 meetings each 
week occupying In excess of 40 hours of work. 

No verbatim transcrip*, was kept of the de¬ 
liberations of the standing committees. 
Each committee did keep a brief summery in 
the form of minutes, and these were avail¬ 
able to the other delegates. These minutes 
will also be part of the record to be kept in 
the avchives with other official documents. 


The convention did keep a complete ver¬ 
batim transcript by means of electronic tape 
recordings of all the session after April 9. 
Over 365 reels of recording tape were used, 
or about 87 miles of recording tape. It has 
been estimated that approximately 5.000,000 
words were spoken during the floor debates. 
Only 14,000, however, found a place in the 
constitution. Of these, approximately 4,000 
are in the schedule which describes the po¬ 
litical districts to be used in the initial elec- 
tlons and for subsequent rcapportionment 
every 10 years. 


Social Security Combats Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MASAACIiUSETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne&dan, August 16, 1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker. I am 
happy to have this opportunity to speak 
In favor of expanding and liberalizing 
the provisions and benefits of our pres¬ 
ent social security law, because I have 
steadily fought for this objective since 
becoming a Member of Congre.ss. 

The ever-rising living costs in America 
Impo.'^o a real obligation upon us to in- 
crea'^e social-security payments. To pre¬ 
serve our economy and national wel¬ 
fare It is mandatory that we provide 
for the inclusion of those millions of 
our citizens who are at this moment 
ineligible to receive social-security 
benefits. 

I support this bill in substance becauhe 
I am among those who eiirne.s11y feel 
it is the responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ment to aid the men and women who 
have spent a lifetime in the development 
of this great Nation. It is practical 
wisdom, in the encouragement of a high 
national morale, for the Government to 
reasonably insure these worthy workers 
are not left, in the sunset of life, facing 
desperation and want. Such govern¬ 
mental action involves no change in our 
democratic processes or objectives. 
Sui*ely this great and mighty economy 
of America, which virtually challenges 
the human Imaglnatioh In its produc¬ 
tive capacity and gigantic income of over 
$225,000,000,000 annually, is able to foI 
up guaranties against hardship and pri¬ 
vation and fear for those who have made 
such consistent contributions to its efiec- 
tiveness, strength, vitality, and success. 

In my firm judgment, adequate sociul- 
sccurity legislation is a sound barrier 
against the advancing scourge of com¬ 
munistic propaganda and philosophy 
which is challenging us this very hour 
and is forcing us to fight for our very 
survival. How much stronger, how 
much more resistant to Communist in¬ 
trigue and entreatmeiit our Nation will 
be when its citizens a’-e assured that our 
great business system and our Govern¬ 
ment, working harmoniously together, 
have established a dignified, humane 
way to make them eligible for that which 
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every loyal citizen of this great democ¬ 
racy is entitled to receive, se¬ 

curity in time of adversity and need. 
Because this measure is founded upon 
humane, progressive principles calcu¬ 
lated to strengthen our democratic free- 
enterprise system, I am supporting it. 

Before I have the privilege and pleas¬ 
ure of casting my vote, I earnestly hope 
the Knowland amendment will be re¬ 
moved. This amendment proposal was 
placed in the bill on the floor of the other 
legislative division of Congress. It was 
hardly accorded 10 minutes of debate 
upon the floor of that other body, and 
I do not think there is any I/embcr who 
has had the time to assess the full mean¬ 
ing and Import of the procedural 
changes in the law that woulJ be made 
necesary by the Knowland amendment. 
This amendment would destroy the Fed¬ 
eral minimum requiremert*: in a pro¬ 
gram which has been created by Federal 
legislation and which is operated by 
Federal legislation. It would impair 
State and Federal cooperation with ref¬ 
erence to the unemployment-insurance 
program. 

In essence it would open the door for 
the creation and confusion of 51 unem¬ 
ployment insurance programs by the 
States which would thereby become the 
controlling factor with reference to the 
Federal Government. At a time when 
it is vitally necessary to have fair and 
peaceful industrial relations for all-out 
production for national defense and es¬ 
sential goods and services, the Inclusion 
of this amendment threatens disaster. 

Moreover, subcommittees in the House 
and Senate are scheduled to shortly be¬ 
gin the study of the whole question of 
unemployment compensation insurance 
and it would be only practical wisdom 
to wait until we have authoritative in¬ 
formation on the subject, provided by 
those committees. 

It is true the measure we are now 
considering is a substantial improvement 
on existing law. Nevertheless, I cannot 
let this opportunity pass to remind you 
it is the first comprehensive change 
proposed in the social-security law, since 
its enactment in 1935. With the acceler¬ 
ated development in modern economy 
and accompanying complications. I 
should like to i5oint out the common- 
s:*nse observation that even this legis¬ 
lation will have to be revised in the near 
tuuire. 

The figures show us that the number 
of older citizens among us is steadily 
growing and there is no doubt that our 
outlays on social security will become 
increasingly great in the years ahead. 

This social-security legislation we are 
acting upon today is good, but the de¬ 
bate has clearly shown the whole sys¬ 
tem should be reviewed and revised. 
Our social-security system has been op¬ 
erating without any over-all review or 
change for the past 15 years. I most 
seriously recommend that standing 
committees be set up to conduct a 
searching inquiry of the social-security 
problems with the objective of effecting 
basic administrative and financing im¬ 
provements in the operating procedure 
we now have. 


The Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NSBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday. August 15, the Senator from 
Indiana I Mr. JennerJ delivered a speech 
on the subject of our so-called biparti¬ 
san foreign policy, which I think will be 
of interest to all Members of the Senate. 
The speech was delivered before the 
Rotary Club of Indianapolis. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Indian¬ 
apolis Rotary Club and guests, the American 
people are now beginning to realize that the 
eruption of war In Korea has finally exposed 
the frlghtlul bankruptcy of our so-called bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. 

And acroi-3 this Nation today, our fellow- 
Amerlcans are demanding to know what has 
happened to all the slogans, panaceas and 
promises peace—what is now at stake In 
the Korean crisis, and where we are going 
from here? 

Surely, if ever the American people needed 
to be told the truth and to be taken into the 
confidence of their Government, now is the 
time. 

Yet, from the very moment the Korean 
war broke out, the American people and their 
elected representatives in both Homes of 
Congress have been groping around In the 
dark In their efforts to find an answer to 
these vital questions. 

Meanwhile, the dangers we confront and 
the disasters that arc in the making are 
growing graver by the hour. This is why I 
w’nnt to talk with you frankly, as a fellow 
Indianan and fellow American, about the 
significance of the outbreak of the war in 
Korea. 

Frankly. America is now caught in a grim 
struggle for sheer survival and the crisis con¬ 
fronting us is far too grave for any one of 
us to seek personal or political gain. 

The facts behind this crisis are so shocking 
they have rendered party affiliations mean¬ 
ingless. For reality is no respecter of parti¬ 
san politics. 

I ask you. how are we going to get at the 
facts if we permit ourselves to be browbeaten, 
bribed or blackmailed into silence, in the 
face of determined efforts to cover them 
up? At this very moment the same bungling 
policy makers who got us into this mess are 
crying “don’t play politics with the Korean 
war,’* and have now issued b public state¬ 
ment claiming that isolationists must 
shoulder the responsibility for the Commu¬ 
nist attack on South Korea. 

On July 20, 1950, the State Department 
put out an official white paper, whltewaf^h- 
Ing the past by saying nothing whatever 
about the documentary evidence of events 
and decisions leading up to the Korean war. 

On July 23, 1950, Mr. James Beston wrote 
In the New York Times—and I quote, “No¬ 
body outside of the top level of the execu¬ 
tive branch of Government has access to 
the only papers that would really tell how 
we got committed in Korea and how we 
decided to pull our troops out of there with¬ 
out deciding what we would do If the North 
Koreans attacked.’* 


In the July 26, 1960, issue of the United 
States News we were told the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee in the Senate 
is anxious to bottle up a few Senators who 
might be too inquisitive about the war, and 
the manner in which it is run. 

Bo Instead of telling the American people 
the truth, those responsible for the debacle 
have dragged out the old propaganda line 
again, calling for unity. 

This line Is reflected in a recent broad¬ 
cast by my colleague, Senator Lucas, of 
Illinois. In which he said, “only one thing 
could give the Communists in Asia and Eu¬ 
rope renewed hope for victory over our brave 
lighting men—that would bo the rise of dis¬ 
unity here In America.” 

And we further realize how the facts have 
been withheld when we also read In the 
same article by James Reaton, to which I 
have referred: "Fnr years official Washing¬ 
ton built up the Soviet Union and Nation¬ 
alist China, concealed and distorted the true 
facts of life in those countries, and con¬ 
demned reports to the contrary as detri¬ 
mental material that gave aid and comfort 
to the enemy ♦ * ♦, but reporters who 

publish the facts in this case are still getting 
the same old line that cuch articles are not 
helpful—that they give aid and comfort to 
the Russians.” 

In other words, every statement of fact 
and honest criticism of this Korean crisis is 
being smeared us “giving aid and comfort 
to the Ru:;£lanR,” no matter how dangerous 
or suicidal these policies may be so far as 
the future of America Is concerned. 

Even such a stanch defonclor of our bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy as Marquis Childs 
has been forced to admit In the Washington 
Post of July 18, 1050, that: “Certainly the 
American people are entitled to a frank and 
complete statement of where we are and 
how we got there, and where we go from 
here, In uny survey of the tragic deficien¬ 
cies of the past year or more, almost none 
ranks higher than the deficiency of infor¬ 
mation.’’ 

This is nothing but a repetition on a more 
fantastic scale, of the very same type and 
technique of propaganda and smear which 
helped to produce the present desperate 
world situation. 

I am absolutely convinced it would now 
be a criminal disservice to America for any¬ 
one to line up in blind support of a repetition 
In the future, on a larger scale, of the dis¬ 
astrous blunders and betrayals of the past. 

Certainly we now need a united American 
people, but we must unite in a common 
cause to save America. And I see no way In 
which we could do this unless we can unite 
behind the truth of what has happened, and 
an intelligent understanding of what is now 
at stake. 

Since we continue to be denied the facts 
we are forced to piece the Korean puzzle to¬ 
gether ourselves, and while some of the de¬ 
tails may be lacking—here, in the broad out¬ 
line, Is the picture we will get. 

On June 25. 1950, the North Korean Com¬ 
munist army broke across the thirty-eighth 
parallel and headed south. And as the fol¬ 
lowing facts will show, this successful sur¬ 
prise attack was a more complete and over¬ 
whelming defeat than Pearl Harbor. Those 
responsible for safeguarding our vital In¬ 
terests and security, both In the Orient and 
Washington, were caught flat-footed—or so 
they would have us believe, although they 
were in complete possession of the following 
Information. 

These men to whom I have referred, knew 
they had engineered the sell-out of China 
and Manchuria at Yalta. They knew they 
had also carved Korea In two at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, thus leaving South Korea 
economically unable to support Itself, po¬ 
litically divided and militarily undefendable. 
And they knew these sell-outs were made at 
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A time when Japan had already offered to 
Burrender. 

They knew of Russia 'b intentions from the 
outset. For from the very beginning, Russia 
refused to let the economic barriers down 
between North and South Korea, refused even 
to ship coal south from the North Korean 
coal mines and forced us for the first time 
In history, to export coal from Japan to 
South Korea to keep our own American troops 
from freezing to death. 

They knew of the military intentions of 
Russia, for they had been in pos£?pB8ion of a 
confidential report by Edwin C. Pauley, the 
President's personal adviser, that was sent 
to Mr. Ti'uman in 1946, warning that at that 
time, the Soviet Union was a deliberate 
iigt^ressor. 

As far hack as November 24. 1947. 12 for¬ 
mer Ambassadors of the United States Jointly 
telegraphed the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, warning of Ruijsia’s Intentions In 
the Par East and pointing out how grave a 
threat to our own security these Intentions 
were becoming. 

These men were In possession of the re¬ 
ports of the United Nations CommisRlon on 
Korea which, for over 2 years, has known of 
RUHPia's political intentions, since Stalin 
would never permit the holding of over-all 
Korean elections by this Cummisbiun. 

They were In possession of EGA reports on 
cuiidUlons In Korea; of a long series of re¬ 
ports by Ambassador Murcio; of a whole file 
of secret reports from General MacArthur, 
v/ho had been completely divorced from any 
Jurisdiction over the Korean bltuatlon. 

They had been In possession of reports by 
Ambapsndor at Large Phillip Jessup, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Mr. John Poster 
Dulles. 

They were In possession of the secret re¬ 
ports of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
under command of Admiral Hlllenkocttcr, 
who has testified before a Senate committee 
that these reports have been warning of an 
unexpected attack by North Korea for over 
a year. 

These American Intelligence reports con¬ 
tained the Information that the North Ko¬ 
rean Communist Army included more than 
100,000 men, at least one regiment of tanks 
and between 50 and 100 planes, and also ad¬ 
vised of the build-up of the Army strength 
starting in January 1050. 

'Phese men also had turned down a re¬ 
quest from President Rhec, of South Korea, 
more than 7 months before the Invasion, 
calling for arms against a threatened attack. 

But this Is not the whole story, for In the 
face of these facts, and in the face of these 
warnings, the State Department had been 
following the pro-Commuulst Acheson- 
Jessup-Lattlmore-Service-Amerasla line In 
the Par East which had written off China, 
Manchuria, and Formosa as late as December 
1Q40. 

So far as Korea was concerned, right up 
to the outbreak of the war, the State Depart¬ 
ment had been following Owen Lattlmore’s 
advice in which ho urged us to “let Korea 
fall but not to make It look as If we pushed 
it." 

Why even Mr. John Poster Dulles recently 
admitted to a group of Senators that the 
State Department Far Eastern Division has 
been run by a group advocating “that a good 
dose of communism would be good for the 
Orient." 

And now that the Communists have been 
turned loose In the Orient, none ether than 
Owen Lattlmore, himself, Just one week ago, 
urged the United States to seat the Com¬ 
munist China delegation In the United Na¬ 
tions since it Is Imperative that the spread of 
communism be checked in Asia. 

This situation vould be vraglc enough, In 
itself. Yet to make bad matters worse, the 
Korean crisis Is being used to maneuver us 


Into a position where wc are now being com¬ 
mitted to financial, economic, and military 
action In every nook and cranny of the world. 

Korea has now become the symbol of a 
fantastic foreign policy which now confronts 
VI with similar commitments In a hundred 
other Korean debacler which are In the mak¬ 
ing ell around the borders of Russia's Iron 
curtain. 

But th? most frightening fact of all Is that 
so far as the basic policies are concerned, 
nothing has really changed, except that 
American GI’s are fighting and dying in 
Korea. 

ITie same economic absurdity, the same 
financial insanity, and the same military 
lunacy which dictated our bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy up until the Korean conflict are 
st'fi In oiieration, and we ore being asked 
to surrender blanket powers to control our 
economic, Industrial, and social system, and 
turn our pocketbooks inside out to enlarge 
and extend the suicidal pattern of these 
follies, both at home and abroad. 

The records show that those who wore 
willing to flaunt the lessons of history, in 
engineering the sell-out of the Orient, are 
determined to continue puehlng us down 
the road we are traveling, both on the do¬ 
mestic and international scene, even though 
the signposts of history warn that this road 
has destroyed every other free people who 
have tried It. 

Indeed, there are many who feel that we 
have been following this road so long and 
have goten ourselves In so deep, there Is no 
alternative—^thnt we Just have to continue 
going the way wc were going, end that we 
will be damned If wo do, and wo will be 
damned If we don’t. 

For myself, It would be fatal to our future 
as a free people, if this growing feeling of 
despair should prevail, for we con be abso¬ 
lutely certain Just where this road Is taking 
us. 

First, the Korean crisis has proved that 
for the past 18 years, our destiny has been 
In the hands of men who are either traitors, 
or such political fanatics, that, with the 
Blncercflt of intentions, they have been tear¬ 
ing up by the roots, the basic American 
principles which have sofeguarded the dig¬ 
nity of our free institutions, and thrown 
them on the ash heap of lost civilizations. 

For the record clearly shows that the pow¬ 
ers which tho President Is now requesting 
to back up his global Korean policy, are tho 
very same powers which these self-appoint¬ 
ed saviors have been demanding we sur¬ 
render Into their hands so they could re¬ 
make our form of government, our economic 
system, ' nd our social structure, both from 
within and from without. 

We now have only ourselves to blame If we 
fall to realize that these hand-out fanatics 
have been insisting through depression and 
prosperity, through good times and had, 
through war and peace, that these are the 
powers they had to have for the remaking 
of America. 

The record clearly shows, throughout a 
whole generation, certain groups have been 
attempting to saddle on us permanently, 
even In peacetime, a perpetual wartime 
economy with Its government by crisis, gov¬ 
ernment by control, government by decree, 
government by regimentation, and govern¬ 
ment by deficit financing which would de¬ 
stroy America as we have known this beloved 
land of ours. And this strategy of boring 
from within, developed to the point where, 
just before the Korean outbreak, Mr. Tru¬ 
man and Mr. Acheson were engaged In a 
political horse race, trying to give America 
away. 

On the domestic scene Mr. Truman's wel¬ 
fare state program, the Brannan plan, social¬ 
ized medicine, the Spenco bill, and the rest, 
which he had promised the American peo¬ 
ple, had grown until It would have cost us 


$67,000,000,000 annually to buy the votes 
necessary to keep him in power. 

And on the International scene Mr. Ache- 
son had underwritten 27 foreign hand-out 
programs which cost us thirty-five billions 
in our attempt to buy our allies. So that 
our bipartisan foreign policy now turns out 
to be nothing but the extension on the In¬ 
ternational scene, of the hand-out philoso¬ 
phy at home. They are part and parcel of 
each other, and they are leading us further 
and further down the road to a bankrupt 
dictatorship at home, dominated and con¬ 
trolled by an International seml-super-state 
abroad. 

And now Mr. Truman and Mr. Acbeson 
want the powers to finish the Job. They 
are determined to set Mr. Truman up as a 
global policeman and a global warlord, who 
can make and break International agree¬ 
ments and commitments at will, without 
being accountable to anyone; and as an eco¬ 
nomic czar and financial dictator who can 
take what he wants of our manpower and 
resources to back up these commitments; 
who can turn our Armed Forces Into a per¬ 
manent foreign legion, to defend everyone 
else’s Interest but our own, and who can 
force the American people to finance this 
global goose chase and put them on a ration 
system for what Is loft. 

This Is exactly the direction In which 
we are moving and It means 11 we surrender 
these powers—we shall surrender them for¬ 
ever. 

There Is a second reason why we can be 
sure of what lies In store lor us If wo continue 
down the road we are traveling. Thai reason 
is. the staggering defeat that has been In¬ 
flicted on the American people by the out¬ 
rageous betrayals of our Interests, In the 
secret conferences of Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

These betrayals paralyzed the European 
and Asiatic economies, reduced the nations 
on this side of the Iron curtain to permanent 
bankrupt wards of the United States, trans¬ 
planted power politics between big nations, 
to a struggle between right and left between 
every nation under the sun, destroyed Ger¬ 
many and Japan, the only two nations ca¬ 
pable of resisting the threat of Communist 
military might, and left us holding the bag. 

This defeat has been so disastrous that 
every program we have undertaken to undo 
tho damage has also played directly Into 
Htnlln's hands. Stalin is determined to force 
.America to spend herself Into bankruptcy 
trying to undo these mistakes that cannot 
be undone. 

Our resources have been strained already 
to Che breaking point in this attempt to cor¬ 
rect the tragic blunders that have been made, 
but we need no Imagination to understand 
how suicidal the consequences will be If we 
now take the lid off and start pouring what 
is left of our resources and our wealth into 
sinkholes of Europe and Asia, in our last- 
ditch attempt to do the Impossible. 

America cannot underwrite the economic, 
financial, social, political, and military neeas 
and defenses of the whole antl-Sovlet world 
without destroying herself. 

And, so far as 1 am concerned, there are 
some mistakes in history which cannot be 
corrected. I am more 1 iterested In saving 
America than I am of saving face. 

Those in control of our Government during 
the tragic years have deliberately torn the 
world in two and handed one-half of It on 
a silver platter to Russia. Now, I do not In¬ 
tend to help them destroy America, trying 
to salvage what is left of the half they did 
not give away. 

1 still believe that foreign policy, to make 
any sense, should be only an outw.ird ex¬ 
pression of our own Internal needs and Inter¬ 
ests. And thnt war Itself can only be Justi¬ 
fied, If ever, as an attempt to achieve these 
objectives by armed might. 
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That Is why I have been trying to arouse 
the American people to the futility of the 
course wo are following, and to the desperate 
need for a day of reckoning. America now 
desperately needs a redefinition of what con« 
siltutes the legitimate and vital areas of 
interest and security; areas the protection 
of which are necessary to our national sur¬ 
vival as a free people, areas which can be de¬ 
fended within the framework of constitu¬ 
tional government and which are within our 
economic, financial, social, and military 
means to defend. 

Uncle Sam has been forced to stand on his 
head In too many places at the same time, 
all around the world, and certainly the world 
lool^s different when you are standing on 
your head. 

As a result, as of this very moment, there 
Is a cry for the surrender of powers and a 
call for Ood knows how many additional bil¬ 
lions, not for the purpose of defending these 
United States and our own vital and legiti¬ 
mate Interests, but, instead, for the purpose 
of launching an all-out crusade of a global 
goose chase against communism everywhere 
else except In Washington. 

Incredible as It may seem at this very 
moment, your Government has no plans 
which state the minimum requirements for 
the Impregnable national defense of the con¬ 
tinental United States. At this very moment 
Canada still does not know how It can con¬ 
tribute to the defense of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, except that It will got 10 percent of 
our new war contracts. South America Is In 
the same boat, and, of course, you know 
Alaska has 7,5(10 men standing between It 
and Russia, 50 miles away. 

We do not even have an American policy 
for the Paclllc, none lor the Middle and Near 
East, and plans for the so-callcd North At¬ 
lantic Pact are not even In the blueprint 
stage. 

And so far as our allies are concerned, sure, 
England and Pi*ance both have advised us 
they will fight to the last American dollar 
and the last American man. 

For us to continue to surrender more 
powers and endless billions into the hands 
of men who say they are going to save the 
world, when they have not yet made up their 
minds what Is necessary to the defense of 
these United States, is an open Invitation to 
suicide. 

We are caught In a grim struggle for sheer 
survival and the time has come to put Uncle 
Bam back on his feet, to draw a line which 
we can defend us a free people: to extend the 
Monroe Doctrine to cover It; to encourage 
federation of nations In Europe and Asia, to 
organize for their own mutual defense; and 
give priority to our own defense requirements 
In the allocation of our raw materials, man¬ 
power, and war material. 

Then let u.s put an end to the senseless 
policy of building up Russia behind the Iron 
curtain by secret trade pacts, by subsidizing 
their production and exportation of gold, by 
feeding dollars Into their state-controlled 
trade monopolies behind the iron curtain, by 
continuing to destroy the economic, Indus¬ 
trial strength of western Germany, by con¬ 
tinuing to leave the Initiative in the hands 
of Stalin, who can light the fuze, raise the 
ante, and pull the strings In new outbreaks 
of civil and guerrilla warfare around the 
world, and force us to squander our sub¬ 
stance, piecemeal, around the four corners 
of the globe, trymg to stop the spreading 
outer rim of the Communist cancer, while 
the very core of It feeds and grows on its 
spoils of war, in serene security in Moscow. 

It may be too late, but I still believe the 
American people, when they get the facts 
and when they understand the alternatives 
before us, will yet unite In such a common 
cause as this, to defend America, in their 
determination to keep America sound, strong, 
and free. 


A Nonpartisan Judiciary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented on many previous occasions 
on the vital issue of restoring the bal¬ 
ance of appointments between the two 
major political parties on the Nation’s 
judiciary. I do not want at the present 
time to take the valuable time of the 
Senate floor for a further discussion of 
this issue. However. I ask unanimous 
consent there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a supplementary state¬ 
ment which I have prepared on this 
problem, as well as an editorial which 
was carried in the Tuesday, Augast 15, 
1950, issue of the Chicago Daily News. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A Nonpartisan Judiciary 

Mr. Wiley. Mr. Pre.sldent, the editorial to 
which I have relerrcd begins with the para¬ 
graph : 

“Senator Alexander Wiley, Republican, 
Wisc()n.sln, has made a suggestion to Presi¬ 
dent Truman so sensible It Is almost sure to 
bo rejected.” 

I appreciate the compliment which this 
great newspaper has paid to me. It has one 
of the finest editorial pages of the country, 
and I say that very sincerely and wholly 
aside from consideration of this particular 
editorial. I am afraid, however, that judg¬ 
ing from past experiences this suggestion for 
a balanced judiciary which I do Indeed teel 
to ba sensible, will be rejected. Certainly 
Prc.sident Truman's flippant reply to my let¬ 
ter to him suggests that the President still 
Is committed to a policy of "to the victor 
belongs the spoils.” 

It Is Indeed a shocking condition that In 
17 years, a mere 8 of 192 Federal judicial 
appointments should have been Republicans 
while 184 were Democrats. Continuation of 
this policy Is outrageous amidst the pres¬ 
ent grave war situation. It is an absolute 
farce that the Democratic administration 
asks bipartisan unity lii the field of for¬ 
eign policy and yet makes such a mockery 
of a field almost as Important, namely, the 
Federal courts. Every time one of us Re¬ 
publicans gets up to ask for more equality 
In appointments to the Judiciary, the Demo¬ 
crats start to sneer, ‘‘Oh, that Is simply a 
Republican partisan appeal.” It does not 
occur to these Democrats that their own ac¬ 
tions are the most partisan of all. 

I speak for a balanced judiciary, not be¬ 
cause I am a Republican, but because I am 
an American, because I am a United States 
Senator, because I am a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, because I am 
an attorney and a former district attorney. 
I know that the members of the American 
bar, regardless of their political appoint¬ 
ments. feel that the Truman and Roosevelt 
administration's unbalanced appointments 
have dealt a severe blow to the integrity of 
our entire Judicial system. 

Not so many years ago, the American 
people were thrilled when Members of Con¬ 
gress rejected the infamous Court-packing 
scheme. But the Court-packing attempt of 


the 1930’8 was as child’s play compared to 
the continuous court packing which has 
been carried on for 17 years. Never before 
has the Nation’s judiciary been more im¬ 
portant. Never before has it been called 
upon to act In so many critical cases. Never 
before has it been more Important that the 
President make at least a gesture toward our 
Nation’s unity. 

AN APPEAL FOR GOP APPOINTMENTS AS IN 
ILLINOIS 

I appeal to responsible elements in the 
Democratic Party to recognize their obliga¬ 
tion and to urge the Pi*esldent that In the 
pending judicial appointments such as for 
vacancies In Illinois, qualified Republican 
JurLsts receive fair consideration. 

During the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
when I was chairman of the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, we had the potential votes In the 
Senate to prevent action on any single ju¬ 
dicial nomination. If we Republicans had 
Intended to act partisan, we could have 
halted the entire confirmation procedure. 
Instead, we chose to continue confirming 
Democratic jurists who had received recom¬ 
mendation of the American bar. We ap- 
]/ealed time and again, we waited patiently 
for the President to change his policy, but 
the President refused to do so. 

ALL AMERICA IS OUTRAGED AGAINST COURT 
PACKING 

The Democratic National Committee felt 
then, as It apparently feels now, that they 
could get awny with anything, that they 
could keep on packing the judiciary without 
ever having the Congress rise in righteous 
wrath against this shocking procedure. I 
warn the Democratic National Committee, 
however, and I warn the partisan zealots of 
the Democratic Party that It Is not ju.^t we 
Republicans that are outraged by this court 
packing; It is the American people as a 
whole. 

In November 1948 21,970,000 Americana* 
voted for the Republican ticket. According 
to the Democratic National Committee, ap¬ 
parently. the Judicial rights of those Ameri¬ 
cans don’t seem to count. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that they do count, and I believe that 
most of the 24,000,000 Americsins who voted 
Democratic are lair enough to recognize the 
need for a more balanced judiciary. 

(From the Chicago Dally News of August 15, 
1960] 

As We See It 

FOR NONPARTISAN JUDICIARY 

Senator Alexander Wiley, Republican of 
Wisconsin, has made a suggestion to Presi¬ 
dent Truman so sensible it is almost sure to 
be rejected. 

The Senator proposes that the President 
appoint some outstanding Republican judges 
or lawyers to the vacancies on the Federal 
bench. This, he contends, would strongly 
reinforce the nonpartisan character that the 
Judiciary ought to have. 

During the recent hearings on the appoint¬ 
ment of Sherman Mlntoii to the Supreme 
Court, it was brought out that of 192 Fed¬ 
eral Judges appointed from 1933 onward, all 
but 8 have been Democrats. 

There are three judicial appointments to 
bo made in Illinois. At the suggestion of 
Senator Lucas some months ago, President 
Truman did promote a Republican, Judge 
Walter C. Llndley, from the district court to 
the court of appeals. This promotion, how¬ 
ever, did not add anything net to the minor¬ 
ity party’s representation on the Federal 
bench. 

In the months ahead, President Truman 
Is going to make many appeals for bipartisan 
support. He could earn some by a more non¬ 
partisan treatment of the judiciary. 
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What Price Efficiency—We’re Net So Hot 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 17,1950 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include a 
statement by the American Taxpayers 
Association: 

What Price Epfxciency^We^re Not So Hot 

The stopgap tax bill will be whipped in 
shape by the Senate Finance Committee 
within the next few days. It will call for 
$5,000,000,000 additional taxes. Keep this 
figure In mind, wo will refer to It again. 

Remember, also, we have had wartime--^ 
not peacetime—taxes for the past 6 years. 
We have continued on a war-tax basis during 
the cold war. Excise war taxes have never 
even been reduced. Personal Income and 
corporation taxes have remained at high 
levels. Payroll taxes still flow Into th Treac- 
ury. Now we are told that new war taxes 
must be added to the war taxes already In 
effect. 

The President has ashed Congress for new 
appropriations totaling nearly $16,000,000,000. 
Of this sum, $4,000,000,000, In addition to a 
bUllon and a quarter already voted. Is to help 
other non-Communlst nations arm. 

Yes, neither the President nor his advisers 
have a program and can’t even say why they 
ash for $4,000,000,000 instead of some other 
sum. This Government has no commitment 
from any nation as to how the money will 
be used. It has no commitment that these 
nations will expand their armed forces or 
how far they will go in mahing arms. It has 
no commitment that we will have bases in 
any other country. Administration spohes- 
men say, further, they expect no such com¬ 
mitments. They don’t hnow how much 
more will be needed, but say that $4,000,000,- 
00(>—and probably much more—will be 
needed yearly through 1952, maybe much 
longer. If foreign countries, after receiving 
these huge sums, do not perform as expected, 
administration spokesmen say the United 
States will have to do them. A pretty picture I 

We don’t know—and nobody knows—how 
much the Korean police patrol will cost, or 
what will come after. We do know—and 
common sense dictates—that the Govern¬ 
ment’s billions of nonsecurity expenditures 
should be cut back drastically. Not a single 
person will begrudge a single penny to give 
our fighting forces what they must have. 
That is understood without saying. But the 
time has come when Congress should know 
the specific purposes for which it appropri¬ 
ates money and see to It that the money Is 
spent for that purpose. 

TIME FOR SANITY 

Washington officialdom Is utterly confused. 
Jitters approaching hysteria are observable 
In every coiigreaslonal action. Congress is 
panicky in its feverish haste to grant pow¬ 
ers and make additional appropriations far 
in excess of those actually requested—and 
the latter by no means are modest. 

Here is a sample of the hysteria; A few 
days ago the House permitted Just 30 sec- 
oncis each for discussion of 16 important 
amendments to the proposed war-control 
bill. One—an excess-profits tax—was voted 
without reading and without a single Mem¬ 
ber except the proponent knowing what it 
contained. After some fast parliamentary 
maneuvering, the Members learned what 
they had voted for and promptly changed 
their votes. 


Unfortunately, the tax Increases which 
have been proposed so far ore quite obviously 
designed to keep up the pretense that huge 
expenditures can be met by taxing corpo¬ 
rations and the well-to-do. Some people 
may be fooled by this program, but they’ll 
soon find out to their sorrow. 

WHERE Dm DEFENSE BILLIONS GO? 

Taxpayers during the past 4 years shelled 
out a record $50,000,000,000 for military de¬ 
fense. Now, Members of Congress, high- 
ranking Defense officials, and committee 
chairmen—somewhat belatedly—are trying 
to find out what this huge sum purchased. 
The answer will be found in the United States 
Nows and World Report printed several days 
ago in the Congressional Record. Thai re¬ 
port shows that two-thirds of all military 
spending has gone for services performed, 
not for weapons or supplies bought. It went 
for pay, travel, telephone bills, transporta¬ 
tion. rents, pensions, and other similar 
items. They call it “military housekeep¬ 
ing.” 

Only $1 In $7 has been spent on arms of 
Any kind In the past 4 years. Only $600,- 
000,000 was spent on weapons—less than the 
amount spent on military travel, half the 
cost of shipping military freight, and barely 
twice the amounts spent for rent and utili¬ 
ties at military installations. 

No big artillery guns, rifles, machine guns, 
or new naval guns have been purchased. 
New guns have been developed, but not 
bought. The report shows how our war 
strength In fighting divisions, ground and 
air forces, and all through the service has 
been decreased. If only 60 percent of the 
defense outlays during the past 4 years had 
been spent for weapons and equipment we 
could have purchased new postwar equip¬ 
ment for ICO Army divisions—^more than we 
used In World War II—plus 100 air groups— 
plus 60 big aircraft carriers, twice the num¬ 
ber in use at the peak of the last war. 

How did we get in this position? Some 
folks are running their hands over their 
brows and muttering that maybe wc had too 
many small men rattling around in big 
places. 

The Defense Department employed 2,406 
workers and spent $8,465,000 in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 on publicity activities to ac¬ 
quaint the American taxpayer with what was 
being done for security. Senator Bridges a 
few days ago charged that the President and 
Defense Secretary Johnson had misled the 
people by glowing statements which failed to 
give an accurate picture of the Nation’s un- 
preparedness. He accused the administra¬ 
tion of using Government funds to buy 
votes instead of bullets. Referring to the 
huge amounts appropriated for defense, Sen¬ 
ator Bridges said: “The fact is wc were not 
prepared for a show-down in Korea or any¬ 
where else. The administration spent bil¬ 
lions of dollars to buy surplus commodities 
to keep food prices high and provide other 
hand-outfi.” 

Wc have a few thousand boys from almost 
every State In the Union backed into the hills 
of a far-away land and committed to a battle 
which they must win if they are not to die. 
Our leaders sent them there. Whether the 
decision and the advice which led to that 
decision were bad, time alone will tell. Wo 
arc In this thing up to our necks, and we 
must see It through. 

However, it has come as somewhat of a 
shock to learn that we are so shamefully 
weak when the test comes. If any doubt re¬ 
mained as to the need for the strictest pos- 
siblo economy in Government, the grim 
march of recent events must have removed 
It. This country la now committed to a 
policy—which has the approval of the lead¬ 
ers of both political parties—whose costs no 
one can estimate. In view of this, how can 
further waste and unnecessary domestic 
spending be countenanced? 


THE PARTY 18 OVER 

Continued deficit spending perils our 
financial structure which will be further 
weakened by demands of war. It isn’t pleas¬ 
ant to parade this situation before the pub¬ 
lic. Little can be accomplished by mourning 
or pointing with alarm. What is needed is 
action. Federal Government exiravap;ancc8 
which brought about the present condition 
must be curbed. It must be made clear to 
the spendthrifts in Washington that the 
party is over—that the time has come to pay 
the fiddler and turn out the lights. 

With American soldiers dying in Korea, 
with others being called into military service, 
wit war taxes about to be piled upon war 
taxes and civilian restrictions multiplying, 
the Government ought to be setting an ex¬ 
ample in economy. We are being urged to 
prepare for sacrifices, yet a spendthrift Gov¬ 
ernment sets an example of waste and extrav¬ 
agance unparalleled in the face of the urgent 
need for economy. How absurd to say that 
everyone must tighten his belt and prepare 
for new sacrifices, except governmental 
agencies. 

BXPEMDITUBBS MUST BE CUT 

The House did some pruning of the omni¬ 
bus single-package appropriations bill carry¬ 
ing some $34,000,000,000. But the “spenders’* 
in the Senate called the House efforts a dan¬ 
gerous “meat-ax” attack. They said the 
cutting must be “selective.” 

So a few Senators made a gallant effort at 
•‘selective” cutting. They studied the bill 
carefully and concluded that more than 
$1,000,000,000 could be eliminated from the 
“pork barrel” provisions. One Senator rose 
68 times in the Senate and explained how 
the appropriations could be reduced—68 
times his fellow Senators voted him down, 
usually with derision and without debate. 

Even a proposal to cut one Item $1 was 
shouted down. Administration spokesmen 
led by by Senate Leader Lucas opposed all 
attempts at economy, actually restored to 
the bill the cuts made by the House, and in 
many instances increased them substantially. 

FOOD program based ON VOTES 

The Defense Department requires large 
stocks of food for our Armed Forces. The 
Department of Agriculture already has bil¬ 
lions of pounds of dried eggs, butter, pota¬ 
toes, dried milk, and other foods purchased 
at a cost of many billions of dollars. 

Secretary Brannan says these huge stocks 
of food will Lpoll shortly unless they can 
get to the cook stoves. Why not turn them 
over to the Defense Department? That 
would be too simple. Besides, it would mean 
the loss of many votes in the Farm Belt. 
Bo now two separate branches of the Federal 
Government are competing In the open mar¬ 
ket for Identical foodstuffs. All the money 
comes from the taxpayer, as usual. Agricul¬ 
ture will spend more billions for food to be 
£ ired in caves until it spoils, or is destroyed, 
or rendered unlit lor human consumption. 
At the same time, the Defense Department 
w 11 spend more billions for the identical 
foodstuffs. Does It make sense to you? If 
that Isn't “trimming” the taxpayer twice, 
then our arithmetic Is faulty. 

WHERE TO SAVE $6,000,000,000 

That’s the figure we mentioned before. 
There is nothing magic about it. It is a 
simple plan to save $5,000,000,000 a year now 
being thrown away by the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, Anybody can find the facts by merely 
reading the report of the Hoover Commission 
on Reorganization of the Executive Brnnch 
of the Government or by looking at hearings 
on H. R. 321 held in May 1949, by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

This bill provides for a single supply cata¬ 
log system for the National Military Estab¬ 
lishment. Simple? Logical? Certainly. 
No sound reason has been advanced against 
the system and, once listed, the things 
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needed by the fighting forces can be located 
promptly and moved aa required for the 
safety and security of the United States. 
Yet Congress refuses to correct this rldicu* 
luuH condition. 

WHERE TO SAVE ANOTHER $5,000,000,000 

Let's start with the 1948 budget. In that 
fiscal year Federal expenditures reached 
their postwar low and business was good. 
The budget was balanced. National debt 
was reduced. And taxes were cut. 

In that year Federal expenditures for 
strictly domestic-civilian activities totaled 
$6,400,000,000. This year the President 
wants to spend $11,600,000,000, an increase 
of $5,200,000,000. If these domestic-civilian 
programs were merely cut back to the 1948 
level the saving would be $5,200,000,000. 
That reduction would still leave $6,400,000,- 
000 for such activities. A conservative esti¬ 
mate would indicate that probably further 
reductions under present circumstances 
would approximate another $1,000,000,000. 

Most of the cuts would come from funds 
sought by nondelense Federal agencies for 
Ijersonnel, travel, transportation, communi¬ 
cations, printing and other expenses. The 
other cuts woxild come from funds for ma¬ 
terial, supplies and manpower for rivers, 
harbors, navlgatlor, flood control, reclama¬ 
tion, and other “pork barrel’* undertakings. 

We have in the above two proposals a clear 
saving of more than $10,000,000,000—the 
amount the President says must be appro¬ 
priated right now. This is not dream stuif. 
As Senator B\rd stated recently: “Unbear¬ 
able debt and taxation can destroy our sol¬ 
vency and if we do not reduce nondefense 
Federal expenditures wherever we can we 
shall be hastening indefensibly to the preci¬ 
pice of nationai disaster.” 

The Defense Department plans to hire 
237,000 additional civilian ernployeoH next 
year. But they need not be an addition to 
the Federal payroll. Government depart¬ 
ments, other than defense, now have 1,350,- 
000 civilian employees. Congress must ruth¬ 
lessly cut spending and employment by these 
departments on every program and activity 
that can be deferred or reduced and the De¬ 
fense Department can fill its needs fur more 
civilian workers by taking on those from 
other Federal Jobs made iionessential since 
Korea. 

Of course no agency head will voluntarily 
admit that his work is unimportant and his 
employees nonessential. But are they necc.s- 
sary? For example, there are more than 
10,000 people employed full time gathering 
Government statistics. Many of them over¬ 
lap; most are of questionable value. These 
employees can be shifted to the Defense 
Department. Instead, every agency is figur¬ 
ing how it can get a role in defense, and 
thus share in the extra money. Government 
hiring is stepping up and agencies which are 
not even remotely connected with any war 
effort are seeking additional funds. 

Maybe you would like to express your views 
to your Congressman and your Senators. 
Well, why not do it? 


Adequate Hospital Facilities for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August IS {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
written to me by John Walker Jones, 


chairman of the rehabilitation commit¬ 
tee, Department of Oregon, of the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars. The letter is 
dated July 7, but for some reason did not 
reach me until the first part of this week. 
The letter relates to the very serious 
problem of providing our veterans with 
adequate hospital facilities. It deals 
with the subject matter of hearings 
which the Veterans' Affairs Subcommit¬ 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has been holding this 
year. I happen to be a member of that 
subcommittee. Mr. Jones has set forth 
so clearly in the letter the position I 
have taken as a member of the commit¬ 
tee that I should like to have his letter 
made a part of the Record ; and I should 
like to say that I completely endorse the 
recommendations Mr. Jones sets forth 
in the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Veterans op Foreign Wars 

OF THE United States, 
Kansas City, Mo,, July 7, 1950. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: With American youth fight¬ 
ing and dying on the Korean battle Iront 
and war cloudfl hovering overhead (clouds 
that any moment might biir.st fortli their 
rain oi destruction upon American cities) 
we believe that this is no time to argue but 
time for action. 

In the hope that our foro.sight might bene¬ 
fit by our hindsight, may I respectfully sub¬ 
mit the lollowing for your o.Mreiul considera¬ 
tion and should it meet with your approval, 
your perusal to the end that it may be¬ 
come a re.nlity. 

The Secretary of National Defense recently 
ordered several Armed Forces hospitals 
ckhsed and declared 6urplu.s. There are no 
doubt others in the same category. As a 
proenutionary mca.sure, could these hospitals 
be Irozen in their present status and turned 
over to the Veterans’ Administration pend¬ 
ing the outcome of the pre.sent emergency? 
Then the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
could be* directed to immediately prepare 
plans for instant reactivation of these units 
as the need becomes apparent. 

Such a move would have many advan¬ 
tages: 

1. It would relieve Regular Armed Forces 
hospital personnel for front- or first-lino 
duty. Permit patriotic experienced hospital 
personnel, who. by reason of age or partial 
disability, would be barred from active duty, 
to render emergent service in time of dire 
need. 

2. It would assure the wounded or sick 
members of the Armed Forces the best In 
medical and hospital cure immediately upon 
their return to the United States, without 
the necessity of a long and expensive hos¬ 
pital-building program, thereby saving un¬ 
told millions of dollars, and maybe consid¬ 
erable precious time, yet rendering the finest 
service possible to those who so justly de¬ 
serve it. 

3. It would give the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration a complete record so that when dis¬ 
charged to a veteran status much confusion 
and controversy would be eliminated. It 
would also assure an uninterrupted treat¬ 
ment program which would greatly facilitate 
the veterans’ eventual rehabilitation, for 
those veterans channeled through these spe¬ 
cific hospitals. 

4. In order to effectuate such a program it 
probably will be necessary to enact legisla¬ 
tion similar to that already In force which 
authorizes the care of World War I and II 
service-connected disabled veterans. This 


program would then Include men and women 
presently in, or who may later be In, the 
Armed Forces In combat service. 

In the development of a hospital program 
the immediate expansion of the VA out¬ 
patient service should be effected in order 
to care for those patients who might not 
require hospitalization but would be in need 
of out-patient treatment. 

Many other bona fide reasons could be 
added to substantiate my claims Which are 
based upon over 30 years of gratuitous serv¬ 
ice in the field of veterans’ rehabilitation. 

Something else that could, and should, be 
done without further delay to help the pres¬ 
ent overcrowded conditions in some VA hos¬ 
pitals is that at least 500 medical-domiciliary 
beds should be activated at Camp White In 
order to relieve and free many of the so- 
called frozen beds presently occupied in gen¬ 
eral medical hospitals, i. e., patients who 
need some medical and/or nursing care, 
which cannot be furnished under present VA 
rogulatlons in a strictly domiciliary center. 
I refer to Camp White as an e.xample because 
you are quite familiar with its set-up, ns well 
as Schick Memorial Hospital in Clinton, 
Iowa, which could likewise be used to excel¬ 
lent advantage for similar purposes. 

1 am directing this letter to you. Senator, 
because of our close affiliations in the battle 
for Cunip White, but am taking the liberty 
of sending copies to all Members of our 
Oregon delegation for their Information. 
Also copies to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary of National Defense, 
and Col. George E. Ijnms. director of our 
national rehabilitation service. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes. I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

John Walker Jone.'?, 
Chairman, Rehabilitation Commit¬ 
tee, Department of Oregon. VFW. 

(Copy to Guy Cordon, Senator’, Harrib Ells¬ 
worth. Homer Angcll, Lowell Stockman, and 
Walter Norblad, Representatives; Louis 
Johnson, Secretary of National Defense; Carl 
R. Gray, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; 
Col George E. I jams, director, national re¬ 
habilitation service, VFW.) 


Lattimore, the Expert, and the Mess 
We’re In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 18 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the Far¬ 
go Forum has printed in its issue of 
August 10, 1950, an editorial entitled 
“Lattimore, the Expert, and the Mess 
We’re In.” I subscribe completely to the 
views expressed in the editorial, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lattimore, the Expert, and the Mess 
We're in 

We are not discussing here the charges of 
Senator McCarthy against Owen Lattimore, 
but a portion of a review of the Lattimore 
book Ordeal by Slander that was written by 
R. L. Duffus for the New York Times Book 
Review of July 30. 

Lattimore, it should be remembered, has 
posed as an expert on far-eastern matters 
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and on Russia, and he has been used as an 
expert by the United States State Depart¬ 
ment, 

Says Mr. Duffus: '*Lattlmore's own case for 
his own Integrity (as set forth In his book) 
Is a good one. And it Is his own integrity, 
not the soundness of his views, that was at 
stake. To say this is not to say that one 
agrees with his opinions, founded though 
they were on half a lifetime of study. He 
may have been wrong in the belief that some 
middle ground could be found between the 
Communists and the Nationalists. It may be 
that we have to choose the lesser of two evils. 
It may be that the Nationalists are not as in¬ 
efficient and corrupt as Lattlmore thinks 
they are. The point is that he has a right 
to be mistaken, if mistaken he is. Democ¬ 
racy, like horse racing, flourishes on honest 
differences of opinion." 

We have no quarrel with this appraisal 
from the standpoint of Lattimore as an in¬ 
dividual, but we cannot but wonder how a 
fuzzy-minded person, such as Lattlmore has 
shown himself to be. could be accepted as an 
authority by the State Department. The 
State Department has a responsibility to the 
American people to be right, at least, in some 
of its conclusions. 

And the State Department, partly on the 
advice of Lattimore, got us into a mess in 
Asi , and It Is going to take some figuring 
to get us out of that mess. The Stiiie De- 
jiarlment is an arm of the Government. The 
prcsuinptlun is. or should be, that it knows 
where to go lor advice, that It has enough 
fundamonlal common sense, because of its 
supposed background knowledge, to steer the 
country along right paths. 

Back In 15)49. when a House resolutJoii 
was pending calling lor the granting of 
$150,000,000 in aid to South Korea, this man 
Lattimore said in a magazine article: 

"The thing to do Is to let South Korea 
fall, but not let it look ns though we pushed 
it. Hence, the recommendation of a part¬ 
ing grant of $150,0.90,000.” 

Note the expression "parting grant.” Wo 
were going to hand the South Koreans, if 
Lattimore had his way, some money as the 
easiest way to let them go to the dogs. 

Yet, if we had lollowed thot course. It 
would have been the opposite course to that 
which we are taking. 

Probably Moscow was banking on this 
viewpoint oi Ow'eii Lattlmore’s when It 
moved against South Korea. It may bo that 
It looked upon this refeience the same as 
an “engraved invilatlon” to take over. 

That is, Lattlmore was suggesting a course 
here that would have Immeuburably but¬ 
tressed Russia in the effort to lurther her 
objective in Asia. 

Again, ill 1949, Lattlmore sent a memo¬ 
randum to the State Department. In It ho 
said: 

"South Korea Is more of a liability than 
an asset to the interest and policy of the 
United States.” 

That seems .strange today when Americans 
are fighting on bloody battleflelds In South 
Korea. 

These Americans are fighting there be¬ 
cause, so lar as the picture of Asia as a 
whole is concerned, Lattimore was dead 
wrong. 

Then there is another Lattlmore gem utter¬ 
ance of 1949: 

“The United States should disembarrass 
itself as quickly as possible of its entangle¬ 
ments in South Korea.” 

We suppose this meant that we .should 
back away from any contact with South 
Korea Just as wo backed out of China, But 
if we kept on backing out, the western world 
would soon be out of Asia altogether, and 
Russia would have an open field to com- 
munlze at will. 

However, it seems that our expert on far 
eastern affairs has somewhat changed his 
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mind. That Is a man’s privilege, but it can 
be serious when a so-called State Department 
expert gets his country into an awful fix be¬ 
fore he changes his mind. 

In reciting these changes, the Chicago 
Tribune points to a speech he made at Mount 
Holyoke in July. It says Lattlmore held that 
the Truman doctrine of holding the Imo 
against Communist aggression in Greece and 
Turkey offered a precedent for the present 
military intervention in Korea, but he added 
that we ought to build up behind the line by 
instituting a Marshall plan for Asia. 

Thus he threw the 1949 parting grant 
idea out the window. 

Then the Tribune summarizes remarks 
made by Lattimore at a press conference in 
New York on August 1. It points out that 
Lattimore again defended American steps In 
Korea, saying that Russia was morally re¬ 
sponsible for the developments there and 
that the United States had acted properly 
In furnishing military aid, and that Russia 
has overreached in Korea. 

Lattlmore now appears to be trying to 
lock one barn door after the horse has been 
stolen and after the Russians are making 
lilm eat his 1949 words. 

But it is terribly late—^so terribly late. 

If it had not been for the Lattlmore-type 
of experts. It Is reasonable to believe that it 
wouldn’t be so late. 

It was also terribly late when Dean Ache- 
son was telling the American people only a 
few hours before the North Koreans launched 
their drive across the thirty-eighth parallel 
that Formosa had no straieglc value. 


Proposed Loan to Spain 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, AuQvst 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Commonweal, a well-known and widely 
read publication, published in New York 
City, has Just printed a very interesting 
and incisive editorial on the action by 
the Senate in voting a mandatory loan 
to the Franco regime in Spain. This 
editorial should be read by all those who 
are interested in the subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Little Things 

There was a thing called fascism and for a 
time almost the whole world went to war 
about It. To UB In this country, except for 
our combat GI’s, It never had the full mean¬ 
ing that it still has for Europe. For most 
of us fascism was an idea we denounced 
at mass meetings, or signed petitions against, 
or used as a dirty word. For the people of 
Europe it was more than an idea. It was 
Fomethlng they lived with, hour after hour, 
day after day, for years. 

it was the silence of a forbidden speech, 
the burning of a book, the suppression of a 
pastoral letter or the closing of a scientist’s 
lab. Fascism was the rounding up of Jews 
and political dissenters In the middle of the 
night, the long silence and then, eventually, 
the discovery of Biichenwald and Auschwitz. 
It was the troops marching down the cathe¬ 
dral in the middle of the bishop’s sermon. 


the castor-oil treatment for those who dared 
to lift a voice in protest, the mocking of 
the ballot box. For others fascism was the 
march of invading soldiers through their 
own streets, the strutting conquerors mov¬ 
ing about the town square, the slow hope¬ 
less procession of oxcarts down the coun¬ 
try roads while enemy planes menaced over¬ 
head. the sudden death-orders and the long, 
hungry, bloody liberation. Fascism was 
many things, none of them pleasant. 

Paclsm is still something the people of 
Europe live with. There are the war-crippled, 
the orphaned and widowed at hand to keep 
the memory of it alive. Now people thumb 
through the snapshots of their dead and in 
the face of new threats are disturbed at 
night by the memory of a thousand old hor¬ 
rors. What was never more than a vicious 
idea for most of us is still a living fact for 
them. 

At one time, for all of us, fascism in Eu¬ 
rope was three unlftirmed men. One of them, 
presumably was finally burled in the debris 
of battered Berlin: another was hanged up¬ 
side down on a lamp post in Milan; the third, 
the one who above all others means fascism, 
today lives and rules In Madrid. 

He was not the worst of the dictators and, 
to .some degree, may be comparatively benev¬ 
olent. But to millions who remember only 
too well, he is the living symbol of all that 
was once called fascism. 

Now the threatening thing Is called com¬ 
munism. and In many details it is practically 
the same thing all over again. To fight It, 
the United States Senate voled to grant the 
Spanish dictator a $100,090,000 Marshall plan 
loan. There were only 15 dissenting votes. 
Senator Wayne B. Morse said that his vole 
amounted to a “wrestle with my conscience ” 
'I’he Senate spokesmen dr.qlgnated their ac¬ 
tion as a realistic move in the struggle agnliLst 
communism’. Everyone* oi course was aware 
that Francisco Franco is a symbol oi fascism 
ill Europe and knew that by supporting his 
regime the United States—which has already 
given aid and comfort to the repudiated 
Chiang Kai-shek and dictator Tito—has lur¬ 
ther compromised Its own defense of free¬ 
dom. But these conslcicratlons did not seem 
to be ns real to the Senators as the immedi¬ 
ate political and military situation In Europe. 
They cho.se in the name of realism to Ignore 
the popular sentiments. 

Feelings and seiitlmenta, memories and 
symbolism are intangibles which are some¬ 
times difficult to appreciate. Senator Mc- 
Carran said: “It is lime that we lay aside 
the little things.” But it is the little thlng.q 
that add up to the spirit of leslstauce. And 
without that most careful military planning 
and political maneuvering may come to 
naught. Even In politics and war man hlm- 
Bclf Is the ultimate measure. 


RepudHation of Communist Stockholm 
Campaign 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make available to my colleagues three 
interesting and significant reports with 
reference to the growing repudiation of 
the Communist Stockholm campaign, 
both in this country and in other free 
countries. Three of these reports were 
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printed in the Weekly News Service Sup¬ 
plement of the American Federation of 
Labor of AuRUSt 4. They are as follows: 

ICFTXJ CouNTEBS Reds' Phony Plea 
I From the American Federation of Labor 

Weekly News Service Supplement. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., of August 4. 10601 

BuussJSLs. Belgium. —^Tho International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions has 
called on aflUlateB representing 60,000,000 of 
the world’s workers to counter the Com¬ 
munists’ ’‘Stockholm peace campaign,” the 
only aim of which is to create confusion 
ab(mt the true ImperlaliBtic character of the 
Soviet Union's policy. 

“We cannot let the Communists go on 
parading as the champions of peace and col¬ 
lecting signatures for the so-called Stock¬ 
holm campaign from hundreds of thousands 
of well-meaning but uninformed people, 
while at the same time conducting a full- 
fledged, flagrant, undeniable war of aggres¬ 
sion 111 Korea.” the ICPTU has advised afflll- 
ated trade union centers. 

The ICFTU—'the anti-Commuiilst world 
trade organization Including both A. P. of L. 
and CIO—asked that those facts about the 
Korean war be publlclsacd: 

’’Whatever the immediate outcome of the 
fighting the following facts are clear and 
indisputable: 

‘T. The fighting was started by forces of 
North Korea—a Soviet satellite state. 

“2. The Security Council has charged 
North Korea as the aggressor and called on 
member states to render all possible aid-* 
Including military aid—to South Korea. 

“3. Moscow’s claim that the Security 
Council decision taken in its absonce has no 
logoi validity has been rejected by every 
competent international legal expert. 

”4. The accusation that South Korea 
started the fighting is a falsehood. 

”5, The World Federation of Trade Unions 
campaign to secure the support of trade- 
unionists, and particularly transport work¬ 
ers. for the war against South Korea is 
further evidence of Moscow's desire to use 
the trade-union movement fur the political 
alms of Soviet imperialism. 

“As soon as the facts were clear the 
ICFTU protested against this latest Commu¬ 
nist aggression. 

”We do not hold any special brief for 
the social or economic policy of the South 
Korean Government. Our delegation at 
present visiting Asia Intended to include 
Korea In its Itinerary, and would undoubtedly 
have produced practical proposals for the 
economic and social development of the 
country in the interest of the people, as It 
Is doing elsewhere. 

“Korea had a heavy legacy of Japanese 
misrule to overcome. Nevertheless, they 
were making a start with important reforms. 
Chief of these—for remember South Korea 
is 90-percent agricultural—was the distribu¬ 
tion of all land holdings over 7.35 acres to 
tenants. This law went into force on June 
1 last—perhaps that was one reason why 
the attack was timed when it was. 

“Irrespective of the character of South 
Korean Government, there is no Justification 
for armed aggression in defiance of the 
United Nations.” 

Hines Labels Peace PErmoN a Phony 

Washington, —A. P. of L, Siiccial Repre¬ 
sentative Lewis G. Hines Joined with spokes¬ 
men for 12 other American organlEatlons" in 
labeling the so-called Stockholm peace peti¬ 
tion a “phony peace petition to disarm the 
United States.” 

The organisations are represented In the 
All-American Conference to Combat Commu¬ 
nism. Mr. Hines and the 12 other spokes¬ 
men said; 

“The circulation, under the direction of 
the Communist Party, of the phony pence 
petition to disarm the United States is In 


keeping with its historic procedure of In¬ 
filtrating and later paralyzing a nation which 
It wishes to Invade. 

“This petition was Initiated at the recent 
so-called peace conference at Stockholm. 
All men kindly disposed toward their fellows 
favor peace. 

“We favor peace, but we are forced to con¬ 
clude that the nations which have asso¬ 
ciated themselves with this alleged peace 
move are aggressors, not peacemakers." 

Pointing out that 1.000,000 Americans had 
already signed the petition, the group ex¬ 
pressed the hope that “no other Americans 
or organizations will be caught in this trap.” 

French Label Red Peace Plea Swindle 

Paris, Frai je. —The French Force Ouvldre 
labeled the Stockholm peace petition of the 
Communists “a monstrous moral swindle.” 

The free French trade unions headed by 
Leon Jouhaux Issued a poster In response 
to the request of the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unions for action 
to counter the Reds’ phony peace plea for 
which they are seeking petitions around the 
world. 

The Force Ouvldre said in part: 

“For weeks you have been asked to sign 
the Stockholm appeal. It is presented to 
you as the peaceful will of the Communist 
Patty and Confederation of Labor. 

“This is a monstrous moral swindle. 

“Peace la the property of every worker. 
It is one and indivisible. 

“There la no good or dirty war, but Just 
war, with its sacrifices, miseries, ruins and 
dead. 

“The Stockholm apiieal Is a treachery that 
wc must denounce. 

“It masks the ways of Soviet expansion. 

“We call upon the workers, we call upon 
public opinion to act against the campaign 
launched by a well-organized fifth column.” 

Mr. Speaker, the fourth appears In the 
American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Service of August 15 and is as 
follows: 

Commie Peace Dove Is a Lead Pigeon 

Chicago. —The A. F. of L. executive council 
condemned the Stockholm peace petition of 
the Communists as a rank fraud. 

“Moscow's dove of peace is only a lead 
pigeon,” the council said. It urged every 
American to refuse to sign the petition. 

Almost all of the North Koreans were 
forced to sign it before their Russian mas¬ 
ters sent them into war against the United 
Nations, the council said. Following is the 
text of the council statement; 

The American Federation of Labor vigor¬ 
ously condemns the so-called Stockholm 
peace appeal as a rank fraud. 

We urge every working man and working 
woman to spurn the peddlers of this spu¬ 
rious petition. 

We call upon every loyal American, every 
true lover of peace, to refuse to sign or cir¬ 
culate It. 

We cannot urge too strongly every self- 
respecting American to treat those who are 
the organizers of this Stockholm movement 
and tho purveyors of its petitions as ene¬ 
mies of the American people operating under 
false colors. 

Not only in far off Korea do enemies of 
the American people disguise themselves as 
Americans. In our own country, in our fac¬ 
tories, shops, offlcGs, churches, schools and 
ou our streets, enemies of America also dis¬ 
guise themselves and pose as Americans. 

Camouflage is a Communist weapon of 
war which can be Just as deadly against our 
sons and brothers in the United States as 
In Korea. The so-called Stockholm petition 
is precisely such a weapon. 

Tile fake peace petition does not oppose all 
eggre.sslon with all weapons. It singles out 
only one weapon—-the one In which our 


country still holds the lead and which pro¬ 
vides our country and the other democracies 
with a measure of military security against 
the gigantic Russian war machine. 

Unlike America and tho other democracies, 
totalitarian Russia never demobilized but 
only remoblUzed Its fighting forces at the end 
of world War H in 1946. 

Were these fake peace maneuvers to suc¬ 
ceed, were the United States to fall into the 
Russian bear trap of banning atomic weap¬ 
ons—'While Russia rejects America’s plan for 
their effective international inspection, con¬ 
trol, and elimination—^the possibility for 
Communist world domination by the Soviets 
would be enormously enhanced. That is 
Just what the petition-promoters and the 
sinister signature-seekers want. 

As long as the democracies have atomic 
superiority, the Russian warlords fear and 
hesitate to use their own massive armies as 
direct instruments of aggression and con¬ 
quest. They rely Instead on Chinese, North 
Korean, Indo-Chinese, antidemocratic Ger¬ 
mans, and other puppets and satellites for ex¬ 
tending totalitarian tyranny and engaging in 
adventurist aggression. 

Since tho policy of our country has been 
not to use atomic weapons against satellite 
aggressors and since the democracies have— 
under the Marshall plan and point-four— 
mobilized for peace and are unprepared for 
war, Moscow figures that Its indirect, yet 
wanton, aggression can proceed unchecked. 

Clearly, the so-called peace petitions seek 
to ban American's use c* atomic weapons in 
order to enable Russia to catch up with and 
surpass our country In this field and to aid 
Moscow's catspaw aggressors by rallying pub¬ 
lic sentiment against the United States ever 
using such weapons against them. 

Cruel confirmation of this strategy of the 
Stockholm petitioners is at hand in Korea; 
that is why the Communist drive for signa¬ 
tures coincides with the Moscow-directed In¬ 
vasion of South Korea. It was carefully 
planned to hide and help the brutal aggres¬ 
sion of the Soviet dictators against the peo¬ 
ple of Korea, the American people and the 
United Nations as an effective agency of 
world peace. 

In fact, nearly every man, woman, and 
even child in North Korea was forced to 
sign—or rather thumbprint—this peace pe¬ 
tition only a few days before the Russian- 
inspired Invasion of South Korea was started. 

Moscow’s dove of peace Is only a lead 
pigeon out of which are made poisoned bul¬ 
lets against democracy. Those who sign this 
so-called peace petition are, knowingly or 
otherwise, serving Russian Imperialism, aid¬ 
ing its bloody adventure in Korea, and help¬ 
ing the Soviet dictatorship to plunge man¬ 
kind into another world war. 

Those who sign this petition are striking 
a dastardly blow at the United Nations. 
Those who circulate and sign this document 
are stabbing our own country in the back 
at this critical hour when thousands of 
Americans are giving away their lives in 
order to preserve peace, freedom, and human 
decency. 

The Communists are not waging a peace 
offensive. The Communists are waging an 
offensive against peace, liberty, and social 
progress. The American Federation of Labor 
is confident that organized labor will lead 
the Nation In unmasking and upbraiding 
these enemies within our country with tho 
same determination that our Armed Forces 
are fighting against the Communist enemy 
from without. 

Mr. Speaker, the Embassy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics here in 
Washington, through its so-called in¬ 
formation bulletin, continues to wage Its 
obviously specious campaign in behalf 
of this piece of propaganda by printing 
in its August 11 is.sue a report of the 
Soviet Peace Committee. It may well be 
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that the masters of the Kremlin have 
been able to induce the entire adult pop¬ 
ulation of Soviet Russia to sign this peti¬ 
tion, but if that is the case it is clear 
to anyone with any intelligence that the 
people Imprisoned under the Communist 
regime would not dare to do anything 
else than to comply with the demands of 
their rulers. 

Nevertheless, with this sort of report 
being made, I submit that it is of increas¬ 
ing importance that the Members of 
the House be given an early opportunity 
to join with the patriotic groups and or¬ 
ganizations* in this country, and with the 
executive department of the Govern¬ 
ment in making it clear that Congress 
does recognize the false nature of this 
activity and wishes to recommend to the 
American people whom it represents an 
alternative, constructive, and honest ef¬ 
fort which they can make to secure real 
peace. The Soviet Embassy article is 
as follows: 

Entire Adult Population. 115.275.940, Signs 
Stockholm Appeal in U. 8. 8. R. 

The Soviet Peace Committee has Issued the 
following statement: 

“The Soviet Peace Committee has summed 
up the results of the campaign In the Soviet 
Union of the collection of signatures to the 
Stockholm iippcal of the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the World Peace Congress demand¬ 
ing the prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and branding as a war criminal the govern¬ 
ment which shall first use this weapon of 
aggression and mass extermination of human 
beings. In accordance with the decision of 
the Soviet Peace Committee all citizens 16 
years or more of age were entitled to put 
their signatures to the Stockholm appeal. 

“On the basis of the reports which have 
come in from all over the country, the Soviet 
Peace Committee has established that the 
collection throughout the country of signa¬ 
tures to the appeal for prohibiting the atomic 
weapon has been completed, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain remote areas where this cam¬ 
paign will likewise end very soon. 

“Since the campaign wa.s launched—be¬ 
tween June 30 and August 1—a total of 115,- 
275,940 Soviet citizens have signed the Ap¬ 
peal of the Permanent Committee of the 
World Peace Congress. 

“The results of the campaign show that 
the entire adult population of the Soviet 
Union has unanimously expressed Itself 
against w.ir, for the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, for establishment of international 
control over the observance of this prohibi¬ 
tion, and for branding as a war criminal the 
government which first uses the atomic 
weapon against any country. 

“In unanimously putting their signatures 
to the Stockholm appeal, the Soviet people 
have demonstrated to the entire world their 
profound peaceableness and unbending will 
to cooperate with all nations, and have made 
a fresh contribution to the noble cause of 
struggle a^'ainst war, for the strengthening of 
peace, and for the security of the peoples. 

“In the Soviet people the world-wide or¬ 
ganized peace front has a loyal and reliable 
bulwark. 

“At numerous meetings and rallies the So¬ 
viet working people stigmatized foreign ag¬ 
gressors who are waging brigand war on the 
Korean people and demanded the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea. 

“The campaign for collecting signatures to 
the Stockholm appeal in the Soviet Union 
proceeded In an atmosphere of enormous 
political enthusiasm in town and country¬ 
side. The Soviet people demonstrated their 
full and unanimous approval of the Stalinist 
foreign policy of peace conducted by the 
Soviet Government. 


“The results of the campaign for collecting 
signatures to the Appeal of the Permanent 
Committee of the World Peace Congress 
prove that, under the leadership of their 
Government, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
will continue as hitherto to march In the 
forefront of the struggle against war, for the 
consolidation of world peace.** 


No Common Canto With Fascism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “No Common Cause With Fas¬ 
cism.” published in the Oregon Daily 
Journal, of Portland, Oreg., of August 5, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

No Common Cause With Fascism 

It is difficult to explain the Sennte's per¬ 
sistence 111 the proposed $100,000,000 loan to 
Spain. Either It la due to the persuasiveness 
of Senator McCarran of Nevada, who has 
long been pro-Spain and pro-Pranco, or It 
Indexes a major change of loaning policy on 
the part of the United States Government. 

If Senate approval was a compliment to 
McCarran, who was wln?d, dined, and en¬ 
tertained by Franco during the former’s stay 
In Spain, then the Senators who voted “aye’* 
could do sure of ultimate reversal. 

But If the Idea Is to make loans to 
strengthen any nation that Is antl-Commu- 
nlst, then we go with President Truman in 
unalterable opposition. 

Even If the money, ostensibly. Is to go for 
air bases the United States can use, the price 
Is too high. Use of air bases can be had ou 
better terms and without such compromlbe 
of principle. 

The Franco Government Is Fascist. Fas¬ 
cism Is as totalitarian as communism. It Is 
as far from democratic freedom. There Is 
as little reconciliation fascism with de¬ 
mocracy as there Is of communism with de¬ 
mocracy. 

The consummation of such a loan would 
break faith with our own Ideals and give 
weight to Soviet censure that America tends 
to imperialist fascism. 


Statement Issued by Radio News Club of 
Southern California Re Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission's Hearing on 
News-Slanting Charges Against Radio 
Station KMPC 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF W18COKBIM 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. BIEMHiLEE. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been widespread publicity about the 


Federal communications hearings on 
news slanting charges against the Los 
Angeles radio station KMPC. In the in¬ 
terests of giving one of the principal 
parties to the action—the Radio News 
Club of Southern California—an oppor¬ 
tunity to clarify the situation, I attach 
their formal statement of July 10: 

Because of the many specious and mis¬ 
leading statements made In connection with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
hearing into news slanting charges against 
Los Angeles radio station KMPC, we of the 
Radio News Club of Southern California wish 
to clarify the issues. 

In February 1948 it came to the attention 
of the Radio News Club that three radio 
newsmen employed by KMPC wore ordered 
fired by owner G. A. Richards, allegedly for 
their refu.sal to slant the news on the air in 
accordance with his wishes. We were ap¬ 
prised by News Director Clete Roberta, one 
of the three men fired, of numerous instances 
in which Mr. Richards had ordered the news 
to be slanted against Jews, labor unions, the 
Roosevelt family, the Democratic Party, and 
others. At a special luncheon meeting of 
our organization the matter was taken up 
and thoroughly discussed. Mr. Roberts, at 
the time, was president of the Radio News 
Club, and the other two men involved also 
were members of our group. But during the 
course of the discussion they were asked to 
absent themselves and did so. A number of 
other cases Involving other former KMPC 
newsmen also were brought to our attention, 
and we discovered that news slanting charges 
Involving Mr. Richards was not a new thing. 
Rather, it apparently had been going on for 
some time, and a number of other newsmen 
assertedly had been fired for rel using to 
prostitute their typewriters or microphones. 

Robert'! and others turned over to us ma¬ 
terial which was well documented, and which 
seemed to us to constitute a flagrant viola¬ 
tion of the spirit and letter of the news 
standards of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, one of the National Association 
of Radio News Directors, and of FCC regu¬ 
lations relative to fair presentation of con¬ 
troversial Issues and of the news. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, If the charges were true, they 
would violate our own RNC code of proposed 
nows standards, which earlier had been 
mailed to managers of every radio station 
in the area. These news standards, by the 
way, had elicited a great deal of favorable 
comment. The reaction was excellent, and 
there had been no opposition or objection 
from management, sgencios, or anyone else. 
Significantly, not from KMPC. 

At any rate, by a unanimous vote of the 
Radio News Club, it was decided to send a 
committee of three members (not including 
Roberts or any other former or present 
KMPC employees) to KMPC manager Robert 
O. Reynolds to determine his answer to the 
charges. A meeting was held with Mr. 
Reynolds, with a KMPC attorney present. 
The Radio News Club representatives were 
courteously received but told that neither 
Mr. Reynolds nor anyone at KMPC had any 
Idea of what was meant by the charges of 
news slanting. Told of Information submit¬ 
ted to the club, Mr, Reynolds persisted In 
denying any understanding of the com¬ 
plaint—offered no rebuttal to the Informa¬ 
tion submitted by the ex-KMPC employees. 

On the basis of this refusal to offer any 
defense, explanation, or rebuttal to the 
charges made to the RNC, the membership 
voted unanimously to dlc^over whether the 
PCO had any interest in the matter. The 
Commission requested the RNC to submit Its 
findings In the matter, particularly docu¬ 
mentary material. This was done. Subse¬ 
quently, the Commission indicated that It 
could act on such evidence If a complaint 
were filed. The Radio News Club, in the 
absence of any expression of interest and 
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concern toy the management of KMPO—as 
todicated atoove—dld so. 

At this point, let us look at some of the 
innuendoes and fabrications by Interested 
parties which have served to cloud the entire 
issue. KMPC has asserted that three dis¬ 
gruntled former employees, members of the 
Radio News Club, started the action. That 
is a distortion of fact. Rather, the Eadio 
News Club, by unanimous vote, decided to 
turn the case over to the FCC. Clete Rob¬ 
erta and the other men directly Involved 
were not even present when the matter was 
discussed. 

KMPC's attorney, among others, has 
charged that the FCC took up the matter dt 
the Instigation of James Roosevelt. This is 
a deliberate untruth. The record is clear 
that the FCC acted only on the complaint of 
the Radio News Club, and not on the action 
of ai^yone else. Mr. Roosevelt’s letter was 
only one of several hundred on the subject 
received by the Commission. Neither James 
Roosevelt, nor any organization which sub¬ 
sequently became Interested in the case, was 
Involved with the RNC. We acted In concert 
with no one but the professional radio news¬ 
men who make up our group. As a matter 
of fact, we rejected offers of support from 
many individuals and organizations. Any 
others who pressed the issue cllcl so without 
our consent or sanction. On the other hand, 
we attempted to prohibit no one from carry¬ 
ing out their own business. 

Some 2 years passed before the Govern¬ 
ment hearing finally got under way early In 
1950. During this period, and in the course 
of the hearing which at present is still con¬ 
tinuing, there was no attempt on the part of 
KMPC to refute the specific charges of news 
slanting. Rather, a smoke screen technique 
was adopted, and an attempt at character 
assassination of the chief government wit¬ 
ness, Clete Roberts, ensued. May we point 
out at this Juncture that Clete Roberts la 
one of the most highly esteemed radio news¬ 
men in the world. His background Is ex¬ 
cellent and his character above reproach, and 
he enjoys a respected reputation among his 
professional associates. As to his Ideology, 
he is a registered Republican, with no extre¬ 
mist views. 

Since some have attempted to hint that 
the Radio News Club acted at the instigation 
of Communists, let’s take a look at the rec¬ 
ord. The Radio News Club was organized at 
the suggestion of Arthur Stringer, a paid 
representative of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. That was In the summer of 
1946. The Idea for a professional associa¬ 
tion of radio newsmen In this area took firm 
hold. In the course of organizing the group, 
several early meetings were held at station 
KMPC. 

The Radio News Club, as organized, was 
c<. Aposed of professional radio newsmen— 
newscasters, news writers, and news com¬ 
mentators—it is not a labor union, nor is 
it Interested In economic issues, but only 
in elevating the professional news standards 
of the broadcasting Industry. Since It Is 
comprised of working newsmen, it is not 
political In any sense. There are probably 
a representative number of Republicans and 
Democrats Included In the group. In that 
respect It is a good cross section of profes¬ 
sional America. There Is no room for ex¬ 
tremist Ideology in the Radio News Club, and 
It does not act in concert with, or at the 
Instigation of anyone, polillcally or other¬ 
wise. 

Now. who are some of the men who make 
up the Radio News Club? Here are a few 
of the key names; 

David Anderson, National Broadcasting 
Co.: Chosen the top news writer of southern 
California during the past year. 

Jack Beck, news director of CBS on the 
west coast. 

Chet Huntley. CBS: Chosen the best news 
commentator of this area during the past 
year. 


Roger Sprague, news director of the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Co., west coast. 

Elmer Peterson, NBC coast-to-coast com¬ 
mentator. 

James MacNamara. news director of KLAO. 

A1 Gordon, news director of KFWB. 

Bob Garred, American Broadcasting Co.: 
Chosen the top newscaster In southern Cali¬ 
fornia during the past year. 

Ted Myers KFl. 

Glenn Hardy, ICHJ, 

Frank Goss, CBS 

Hank Weaver. KFCA. 

Nelson Pringle, CBS. 

These ore some of the names In the organ¬ 
ization; the list could go on and on. But it 
should serve to point up the type of pro- 
fCBSlonal radio newsmen who comprise the 
membership of the Radio News Club. 

We of the Radio News Club see In the 
present action by the FCC an attempt to 
secure and preserve free speech in one of 
the most Important media of communica¬ 
tion, the broadcasting industry. We disagree 
with those who contend that the FCC action 
Is a threat to freedom of speech. We feel, 
moreover, that the issue does not concern 
the pcfrsonal views of G. A. Richards, whether 
or not he hated Jews, Negroes, etc., but rather, 
whether or not he caused his newsmen to 
slant the news on the air to carry out such 
prejudices. 

Because of the great Interest nationally In 
the KMPC hearing, we of the Radio News 
Club feel It Important that any Innuendoes, 
and misleading or untrue assertions given 
play of late be corrected. In this statement 
we have attempted to set the facts straight. 


Cost of War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Cost of War,” published 
recently in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Cost of War 

American counteroffensives la Korea, 
though not yet on a large scale, are Im¬ 
mensely heartening. The present perform¬ 
ance of soldiers and marines with their sea 
and air support high lights the job done by 
the earlier arrivals in Korea, and by the 
South Koreans themselves. The withdrawals 
for the most part were not retreats in the 
usual sense, but were planned delaying ac¬ 
tions, often executed under the greatest 
difficulties, until troops reached a line that 
could be stabilized. The new engagements 
also proved that the American soldier, prop¬ 
erly trained and equipped, has lost none of 
bis fighting spirit. 

Many persons wonder why, In an age of 
bazookas with new ammunition that makes 
mincemeat of tanks, so many men are needed 
and the cost of war is so high. The answer 
is that as the Armed Forces have developed 
new and refined weapons, they have become 
highly specialized. Instead of the old masses 
of Infantry, relatively fewer soldiers are re¬ 
quired actually to man weapons (though the 
continuing importance of the foot soldier 
has been demonstrated in Korea). Vast 
crews are required behind the lines, how¬ 
ever, for supply and to keep equipment in 


order; for example, highly trained tank and 
electronic repairmen. Thus, while the per¬ 
centage of casualties has steadily gone down 
(in Caesar’s time there were so many as 80 
percent casualties In any given engagement), 
the number of men Involved—and the cost— 
has constantly risen with specialization. 

The general rise and the price level and 
Improved pay and allowances for members 
of the Armed Forces have, of course, com¬ 
bined with improved and more elaborate 
equipment to boost the cost of war. For 
example, In 1036 the average yearly cost of 
maintaining an Individual soldier outside 
combat (pay, food, clothing, etc.) was $060; 
Just before the Korean Invasion Is was $2,640. 
A few other figures, allowing for changes in 
specifications of the Items listed, also are 
revealing: 
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In light of these figures It is easier to un¬ 
derstand why an appropriation of $444,000.- 
000 sustained an army of 188.000 men in 
1039, whereas $4,000,000,000 was needed lor 
an Army of 6t :,000 before Korea. The very 
size of the new ten and one-half plus billion 
Armed Forces request, of course, magnifies 
the nee ’ for economy. Now more than ever 
there is no excuse for extravagance, and it is 
e.sHentlal to keep check to insure that every 
dollar actually produces added defense. 


Proceedings on Occasion of Dedication at 

West Point of Monument to Gen. 
George 5. Patton, Jr. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on August 
19 last, on the grounds of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
there occurred the dedication of a monu¬ 
ment to a great American soldier, Oen. 
George S. Patton. This event is of such 
great Interest to the Congress and to the 
country that I ask unanimous consent 
that an account of these proceedings be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There toeing no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Gen. George 8 . Patton, Jr., Memorial Is 
Dedicated at West Point 
(By Capt. Joseph F. H. Cutrona) 

West Point, N. Y., August 10.—A favorite 
■on was honored at West Point today. One 
of the most colorful figures of World War IZ, 
Gen. George 8. Patton. Jr., famed commander 
of the Third Army who displayed brilliant 
leadership in Africa, Sicily, France, Germany, 
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and Austria, was memorialized by the dedi¬ 
cation of a statue donated by the George S. 
Patton, Jr., Memorla’ Association. The dedi¬ 
cation was attended by more than 1,000 in¬ 
vited guests who heard Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman, distinguished writer, historian, 
and editor, known particularly for his 
Pulitzer prize-winning Lee’s Lieutenants, 
extol the many accomplishments of General 
Patton, 

The statue, erected In a place of honor at 
the United Slates Military Academy, is an 
especially fitting tribute to the great soldier 
In that the donations which made it possible 
came from General Patton's former comrades 
of all ranks from private to general as well 
as from his admirers from all walks of life. 
Although the George S. Patton, Jr., Memorial 
Association made no widespread attempt to 
contact large numbers of people, the word 
got around that a tribute was planned to the 
memory of one of the Nation’s outstanding 
soldiers. Soon, unsolicited contributions 
poured in with dimes Just as much, and 
more, in evidence than dollars. 

The ceremony today was a fitting climax 
to the plan of the memorial association, 
founded soon after General Patton’s death 
on December 21. 194,’). A company of cadets 
dressed in spotless whlt« unllorms hanked 
the memorial to provide an honor guard. In 
front of each platoon of the honor guard 
was a color guard. One color guard carried 
the national colors and those of the United 
States Corps of Cadets, while the other car¬ 
ried General Patton’s flag nnd the Third 
Army flag. The United Slates Military 
Academy Band supplied appropriate music 
Ihroiighout the ceremony. 

The official party arrived promptly at 2:30 
p. m. In the party were Mrs. George S. Pat¬ 
ton, Jr„ the late general's wlto; Mrs. John 
K. Waters, his daughter; Mrs. James W. Tot¬ 
ten. a second daughter; Lt. George S. Patton 
III, who returned from Germany to attend 
the ceremony honoring his father; Miss Anne 
W. Patton, the general’s sister; and many dis¬ 
tinguished persons representing the Govern¬ 
ment, the Armed Forces, and civilian aotlv- 
Ities 

As the official party arrived, the honor 
guard came to attention and the band played 
the Second Armored Division March. The 
Second Armored was the famed Ilell-on- 
Wheels Division of the Third Army. Follow¬ 
ing this, a portion of the band played God 
of Battles, the special music written to ac¬ 
company General Patton’s wddely known 
poem, while a glee club composed of the re¬ 
maining members of the band sang the words. 

After the singing and playing of God of 
Battles, Chaplain Prank E. Pulley, of the 
United States Military Academy, gave the 
Invocation. Upon the completion of the 
prayer, the honor guard and colors executed 
"present arms" and th * gathered crowed came 
to attention for the playing of the national 
anthem. 

Throughout the program, MaJ. Gen. Robert 
M. I.ittlcjohn, United States Army, retired, 
acted as the presiding officer. He, as did 
General Patton, served in the Cavalry upon 
graduation from the Military Academy. 
During World War II, he was chief quarter¬ 
master for the European theater. It was he 
who suggested the memorial to Mrs. Patton 
at the general’s funeral. On behalf of the 
George S. Patton, Jr„ Memorial Association, 
General Littlejohn accepted the bequests of 
the donors. He then paid tribute to Mr. 
James E. Fraser, the sculptor, who was unable 
to be present because of Illness. 

At this point, the ceremonies reached a 
climax. General Iilttlejohn Introduced Mrs, 
Patton, who unveiled the statue. In closing 
his introduction, he said, "Today It is a 
great honor to have with us a most chorm- 
Inty and gracious person, the ®ne who is 
really responsible for backing George Patton 


In the great role played by him In the Third 
Army after the breakthrough at St. 
Beatrice Ayer Patton.” 

Before unveiling the statue, Mrs. Patton 
spoke briefly. "Soldiers of the Third Army 
and friends all," she said, "this statue, un¬ 
veiled today, could well stand for the motto 
and spirit of duty, honor, country; It stands 
for something else besides, the love of men 
for a man." Mrs. Patton continued by point¬ 
ing out the statu© was an excellent likeness 
of her husband, making it possible to 
*• > • • perpetuate the Inspiration he 

gave you, handing it on to those who come 
after, who never knew him." 

The General’s wife related a story told 
her by on MP she met last year in Panama 
when she asked him If he had known Gen¬ 
eral Patton. "Yes. I knew him well," he said. 
"We were going up to the Bulge and our 
truck got stuck in the snow on a hill and 
wc couldn’t move. All of a sudden we saw 
a jeep coming up the road and in it was the 
General. His face was awful rod and there 
wa.s a white patch on his cheek like It was 
froze. He yelled. ’Get out. you soldiers. Get 
out of that truck and push,’ and we did. 
When I looked up. there was the General 
himself, pushing right alongside of me. Yos, 
sir, the General never asked anyone to do 
a thing he wouldn’t do himself." 

In closing her remarks, Mrs. Patton said, 
"Life is a hook in which each chapter is dif¬ 
ferent. but every chapter is built on those 
that have gone before. Glory with honor 
never grows old. May this statue ever stand 
for duty, honor. America. Duty, honor, 
country Is the motto of the United States 
Military Academy." 

As Mrs. Patton finished her remarks, the 
Honor Guard executed "present arms" and 
stood at attention while Mrs. Patton pulled 
the cord which removed the American flags 
and shroud covering the memorial, to reveal 
General Patton in battle dress. The sculp¬ 
tor had depicted the General in his familiar 
battle uniform, wearing his two pearl-han¬ 
dled pistols and holding binocvtlars at his 
chest—the way he was known to thousands 
of American fighting men. 

The statue itself is a full 9 feet tall and 
beautifully displayed on a specially designed 
base facing the Military Academy Library, 
On the aides of the base the following quo¬ 
tations are inscribed: 

"Never take counsel of your fears." 

"Pursue the enemy with the utmost au¬ 
dacity.” 

These are words which General Patton 
used often and a code which he fol¬ 
lowed. The front of the base was Inscribed 
with the General’s name, while on the back 
is mention of the donors and a list of the 
campaigns in which he participated. 

Following the unveiling, Lt. George S. 
Patton III, the General’s son, laid a wreath 
at the base of the monument. It was pre¬ 
sented by the Church of Our Saviour, San 
Gabriel, Calif., the church where General 
Patton was baptized and confirmed. On it 
were inscribed the words, "In memory of 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr." After he had 
placed the wreath, Lieutenant Patton 
stopped back and saluted the Image of his 
father. 

When MPrs. Patton and young George had 
returned to their seats, General Littlejohn 
introduced the principal speaker, Dr. Doug¬ 
las Southall Freeman. Dr. Freeman opened 
his remarks with an anecdote which Illus¬ 
trated the qualities of leadership which he 
felt General Patton possessed to a marked 
degree. "Purely by chance the other evening 
at the United States Naval Academy," he 
said, "some of us were discussing Instruction 
and leadership. Most of us were agreed that 
the books on psychology prepared for the use 
of students there and at West Point were nut 
as yet in terms practical enough to be ap¬ 


plied by the students. All of us agreed that 
we could teach leadership better from the 
leader than from the book and that biog¬ 
raphy offered perhaps the soundest approach 
to psychology. 

"Then one of the admirals present spoke 
up ♦ • * and made this remark; ‘I 

have often thought that It is very difficult to 
abstract from the works, even from the 
works of military authorities, lessons that 
arc concrete and explicit in themselves 

• • * I bollevo if I wanted a textbook on 

leadership, 1 would rather have a good bi¬ 
ography of General Pulton than anything else 
that could ho written.’ ’’ 

Dr. Freeman continued the discussion of 
General ratton’s outstanding leadership by 
pointing out that in all the essential quali¬ 
ties of that remarkable man there was the 
embodiment of all the tradition of American 
leadership. He pointed out that there was 
never a single thing that he did otherwise 
than with his whole heart—that there 
was "• * • never, never, never, anything 

shoddy about George Patton as a student, 
as a young officer, an an Army commander, as 
husband, and as father." 

In his remarks, Dr. Freeman paid tribute 
to the professional soldier. "Accidental 
triumph is the work of the unprofessional 
soldier," he said. "George Patton exempli¬ 
fied the wisdom of that system of military 
education In the United States which be¬ 
gins here (at West Point) and carried a man 
on to the National War College, where In 
reality he begins his preparation for Army 
command." 

« From the cavalry sword of per¬ 
sonal contact to the tank encompasses the 
life of George Patton," he continued. 
"Never, never wa.«i there any end to his in¬ 
quiry, any end to his research, to his study. 

• • • Wholeheartedly, endlessly prepar¬ 

ing himself, and understanding better than 
almost any man of modern American mili¬ 
tary history the psychology both of the offi¬ 
cer and of the enlisted men. Put the em¬ 
phasis on the conjunction, because there is 
the distinction. Others there were who un¬ 
derstood the officers and not the men; some 
knew the men and not the officers; but Pat¬ 
ton knew them both. 

"He knew them flawlessly • • • 

knew the roughneck and know the gentle¬ 
man. He knew how to be a gentleman be¬ 
cause he WQ8 one * • knew how to 

meet them all because he mastered their 
thinking." 

Dr. Freeman continued by pointing out 
that as Americans we seek no conquest save 
that of right and freedom. He described 
General Patton as one who possessed valor 
nnd courage and employed those virtues in 
the fight to protect the American way of 
life. 

When the guest speaker had completed hlg 
remarks. General IJtlloJohn formally pre¬ 
sented the memorial to the United States 
Military Academy. Major General Bryant E. 
Moore, Superintendent of the Military Acad¬ 
emy, accepted on behalf of West Point. 
"West Point accepts with pride," ho said, 
"this magnificent statue of her distinguished 
son and great soldier, George 8. Patton, Jr." 

The program was concluded with a bene¬ 
diction prayer by Chaplain James Hugh 
O’Neill, former chaplain of the Third United 
States Army. It was Chaplain O’Neill who 
was with General Patton and composed the 
Third Army prayer for good weather during 
the Battle of the Bulge. 

The Third Army prayer for good weather 
must have been used by the many former 
members of that organization who attended 
the ceremony. Immediately before the dedi¬ 
cation was to begin, there was a downpour. 
However, throughout the dedication and the 
cadet parade which followed, the rains were 
held back. Again, Immediately iollowing the 
parade, the ruin returned. 
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Interior Department Will-o’-the-Wisp Plan 
Would Take Columbia River Water 
From Northwestern States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Anyust 21,1950 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is reported to me that the 
Department of Interior is proposing a 
gigantic project to bring Columbia River 
water into California for the avowed pur¬ 
pose of solving California’s water prob¬ 
lem. Assertedly, President Truman has 
interested himself in this project. 

The purpose of this proposed project 
is not, as stated, to solve California’s 
water problem. The purpose is to solve 
Arizona’s water problem by turning over 
to Arizona California's water in the Col¬ 
orado River. 

California will not be fooled by this 
obvious strategy into giving up her es¬ 
tablished rights and huge investments 
on the Colorado River for any such will- 
of-the-wisp. Moreover, the people on 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers should 
clearly understand what is going on— 
their water is to be exported at huge ex¬ 
pense in order that an exchange can oc¬ 
cur by which Arizona will get the water 
in the Colorado River. 

It is a clever scheme designed in the 
Interior Department to eliminate Cali¬ 
fornia’s opposition to the fantastic Ari¬ 
zona project, which has been proposed 
by the Interior Department, and would 
use water to which California has long- 
established legal rights. California is 
to be promised pie in the sky from the 
Columbia River and asked to drop her 
opposition to the central Arizona project, 
to give up long-established legal rights 
to the waters of the Colorado, and to 
abandon diver.sion works on the Colo¬ 
rado costing hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars. 

Of course, If Arizona is able to perpe¬ 
trate a theft of the Colorado River wa¬ 
ters from California, it may be neces¬ 
sary for California, at vsome future time, 
to look elsewhere. For the pre.sent, how¬ 
ever, California will stand on her estab¬ 
lished rights and investments, and will 
develop the remaining water potential, 
which is substantial, within her own 
borders and in the Colorado River. 


Some $64 Questions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

in the Washington Times-Herald of Au¬ 
gust 20,1950: 

Some $64 Questions 

Is the United States committed to fight 
Ru&sla as guardian for some 950,000,000 peo¬ 
ple of Europe and Asia? 

If so, how and when and where? Also, 
why? 

If you know the answers to thesr ques¬ 
tions, you know more than most American 
taxpayers, soldiers, sailors, mothers, fathers, 
children and Interested bystanders. 

Does Truman know the answers? You get 
an Idea of the kind of performance this ex¬ 
haberdasher Is turning In as President of 
the United States, when you learn that one 
of the most high-minded and respected 
Members of Congress ha. Introduced a reso¬ 
lution which 111 effect strips the President 
of his most critically important present 
function In office. 

Representative Frederic Coudert (Repub¬ 
lican. of New York) Is author of the resolu¬ 
tion, and on Wednesday last, while Introduc¬ 
ing It, he also Introduced some several $64 
questions with which Americans who want 
to survive the present era, may now wrestle 
for answers. Observed Mr. Coudert: 

“The American people have*a right to know 
what Is the foreign policy of their Govern¬ 
ment, the right to assess that policy before 
they are called upon to shed their blood and 
spend their trea.sure in wars all over the 
world. 

“There must be a truly national policy, 
openly and ireely arrived at In traditional 
American fashion. 

“No secret, personal Presidential substi¬ 
tute will do.” 

ARE YOU CmZEN OR SUBJECT? 

If we truly ore a self-governing Republic 
of free citi/cns, surely Mr. CnuDERx has 
laid down a sound rule. Assuming that the 
American Nation is ina<le up of independent 
citizens, the said citizens are entitled to 
know what their hired servants In public of¬ 
fice want them to do in the mutter of wars 
and .saenftre. Of course, if such a notion 
ol citizenship is in error, and we are willing 
to be mere subjects of King Harry I, then 
we must ask no questions but obey the lord 
and ina.ster who rule.s by divine rlglit, re- 
fpon.sible to none but himself. 

So in considering the further things Mr. 
Coudert has to say, the first $64 question is 
one you must answer to yourself. Are you a 
citizen and does the Government work for 
you, or are you a subject and do you work 
for the Government? 

Mr. Coudert gets down to the hardpnn as 
follows: Conimuni.si China has 450,000,000 
hum 111 subjects to draw on. What do we 
do I’bout them, as we fight our way back to 
the old Korean dividing line of the thirty- 
eighth parallel? Next, do we fight them for 
Formosa? Do we fight the Russians, too? 

WHEN DO WE FICJIT? 

Same questions, concerning Fi*ench Indo¬ 
china, 25,000,000 people: Hong Kong, 1,000,- 
000; British Malaya, 6,000,000; Indonesia, 70,- 
000,000; Thailand, 17,000,000; Burma. 17,000,- 
000; India, 337,000,000; Pakistan. 70,000,000; 
Tibet, 4,000,000; Iran, 18,000.000: Turkey. 19,- 
000.000; Greece, 8,000,000; Yugoslavia. 16,000,- 
000; Finland, 4,000,000; w’estern Germany, 
48,000,000. 

Add in the other fringe nations of Europe 
and you come very close to 1,000,000,000 peo¬ 
ple. That is one thou.saiid millions. 

Truman keeps rolling his mind's eye 
across this teeming horde and calculating 
how they can be used to make him secure 
as King-Emperor now and beyond 1962. But 
the $64 question is; How does it profit the 
American people to play around with these 
satis!actions of the king? 


RECORD 

MUST CONGRESS TAKE OVER 

Thus to force disclosure, Mr. Coudert has 
Introduced his resolution that calls on Tru¬ 
man for specific answers to specific ques¬ 
tions of United States foreign policy In 
Korea and In each of the other above-men¬ 
tioned places. He also asks what we intend 
to do If Russians or their satellites move on 
Atlantic Pact nations. And he concludes; 

“Be It further resolved that in the event 
of the failure of the President to supply 
within reasonable time the information 
heretofore requested, then the Speaker of the 
House and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall appoint a select joint commit¬ 
tee of the two houses for the purpose ot con¬ 
sidering and recommending a national fer- 
clgn policy designed to meet the vital ques¬ 
tion pressing for decision by the American 
people." 

He proposes that the membership be 
equally divided between the parties and that 
not more than half the members be on Son- 
ntc or House regular committees of for^'ign 
relations or affairs. 

lliat resolution is Just short of actually 
moving the Impeachment of the Prefaident 
in office. It says he is Incompetent to exe¬ 
cute hi.'! mo.*’t pressing and important duly 
of the present era. and that Coiigiess must 
do the job, itself. 

If Trumnn is so hot for a "bipartisan” 
foreign policy hero is a plan for him to 
think over, and lor citizens who must pay 
the bill it is an opportunity and a sign of 
the trend in the minds of serious men con¬ 
cerned lor the Nation’s survival. 


Industry-Government Contract Makes 
State Future Bright 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the August issue of the Reader’s Digest 
there appeared an article by former 
Governor Leslie Miller, of Wyoming, 
which attacked Dr. Paul J. Raver, Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, and stated: “He (re¬ 
ferring to Dr. Raver] has refused to let 
private companies have long-term con¬ 
tracts for any part of the power pro¬ 
duced by Bonneville dams.” 

As I stated on the floor of this House 
on July 24, 1950, that statement is false. 
In addition to the remarks I made on 
that occasion, I am today calling to the 
attention of the House news stories cov¬ 
ering the long-term Montana Power 
Co.-Bonneville Power Administration 
relationship, which further exposes the 
falsity of the Reader's Digest article 
and indicates very clearly that business- 
Government cooperation can function 
and that by working together we can 
build up industry for western Montana 
and security for our people. 

Mr. Speaker. I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks a front-page story 
from the Montana Standard, of Butte, 
Mont., and a front-page story from the 
Butte Daily*Post, Butte, Mont. Both of 
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these are dated August 19, 1950. They 
follow: 

[I’rom the Montana Standard of August 19 
1950) 

iNDOSTaV-GOVERNMFNT CONTRACT MAKES 

State Future Bright 

Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, concluded 
a series of conferences here Friday on the 
operation of a unique business Government 
cooperation contract which probably will 
mean mor** industry and prosperity for 
Montana. 

The contract which provides for the Bon¬ 
neville Power Administration to deliver power 
to Montana for distribution over Montana 
Power Co. lines to customers is the first of 
its kind ever negotiated. It may well become 
a pattern for similar contracts in other parts 
of the country, proving that such coopera¬ 
tion between private Industry and Govern¬ 
ment will work to the benefit of the people 
and eliminate much harmful strife. 

)Jr. Raver, who was making his first visit 
to this area, expressed himself as completely 
satisfied wllh the conferences he participated 
in with officials of the Montana Power Co., 
Victor Chemical Co., Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co., and others. "I am most gratified 
at the spirit of cooperation on the part of 
the Montana Power Co. to attain our objec¬ 
tive.” he said, “and I am convinced that our 
contract will work.’* 

The contract was executed several months 
ago. The Government will build a trans¬ 
mission line from Hungry Horse Dam to Ha 
230.000-volt substation at Anaconda from 
where power will be distributed over the 
Montana Power Co. lines. 

‘‘This agreement opens tip new industrial 
possibilities for Montana.” Dr. Raver ex¬ 
plained. “Under 11 we cooperatively work 
out a plan to use power in a constructIve 
manner for Montana, adding to the employ¬ 
ment opportunities and wealth of the State, 
And the contract in all Its aspects gives 
protection to the people.” 

The principal purpose of Dr. Raver’s meet¬ 
ings here was to make certain that all details 
were agreed upon for supplying power for 
the operation of the Victor Chomical Co's 
$5,000,000 phosphate plant which is now 
under construction near Silver Bow. 

As the plant is expected to be in opera¬ 
tion about September of next year—or beloro 
the line from Hungry Horse to Annconcia Is 
completed—It will be iieec^isary for power to 
be supplied from another source during the 
interim period. This the Montana Power 
Co. will do, enabling the Victor Co. to start 
operations sooner than w'ould otherwise he 
possible If it was required to wait for the 
iransmisiion line to Anaconda. 

When the Government line is completed 
to Anaconda, the Montana Power Co. will 
deliver Government power from that point 
to the Victor Chemical Co. plant, a distance 
of about 18 miles. 

“Getting the plant In production as quick¬ 
ly as possible is Important not only because 
of the economic benefits to this area but 
also from the standpoint of national de¬ 
fense,” Dr. Raver said. 

EsUibllfihment of the Victor Chemical Co. 
plant here, which brings an Important new 
industry to Silver Bow County, actually Is 
the result of cooperation from three sources. 
The Montana Power Co., Bonneville Power 
Administration, and the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. all played important roles in 
locating the new plan here. The agreement 
between the Power company and the Bonne¬ 
ville Administration assured the Victor com¬ 
pany that it could go Immediately forward 
with its plans, certain that It would have 
ample power for Its operations. Meanwhile, 
the Anaconda Co. made arrangements 


to provide the right to phosphate deposiu 
which will be used in the manufacturing 
process and affords a tunnel site for develop¬ 
ment of other properties. Thus, a new in¬ 
dustry. which will add materially to the local 
payroll, Is being brought Into existence. 

The idea of close cooperation between the 
Bonneville Administration and the Montana 
Power Co. appears to bo working out 
smoothly. Dr. Haver said, and it may now 
be entering upon a broad and beneficial phase 
for the people of the State and especially of 
western Montana. 

As a part of the general program the Mon¬ 
tana Power Co. at the present time is mak¬ 
ing power available to Rural Electrification 
Adminlslratlon cooperatives, at Government 
rates, and will continue to do so after the 
Hungry Horse project Is completed and Gov¬ 
ernment power becomes available from there. 

It is believed that the contract involving 
tho Hungry Horse-Anaconda transmission 
line will open the way lor continued ex¬ 
ploration of Industrial possibilities In the 
portion of Montana west of tho Continental 
Divide which Is the boundary for Bonneville’s 
operations. Through the same type of co¬ 
operation between the Bomievllle Adminis¬ 
tration and Montana Power Co. which en¬ 
abled the Victor Chemical Co. to locate here, 
an aluminum industry in the western Mon¬ 
tana area is under definite conbideration. 

“People of Montana can be assured that the 
waters of Montana and the power they gen¬ 
erate will bo used here,” Dr. Raver said. 
“This is Illustrated by the fact that Bonne¬ 
ville will be sending a block of power to the 
Montana Power Co. and that more will bo 
available for continued Industrial develop¬ 
ment in western Montana.” 

The whole thing is expected to demon¬ 
strate what can be attained by private in¬ 
dustry and Government power working har¬ 
moniously together. The uniqueness of the 
program lies in the fact that private power 
and Government power, long regarded as 
bltter-to-tho-end enemies, arc here in Mon¬ 
tana showing how each, working with the 
other, can truly render the maximum of 
service and be of the greatebt benefit to the 
people. 

Dr. Raver will go to Spokane today but 
expects to return In the future for more con¬ 
ferences in we.stcrij Mont.ana which may well 
rcviult in lurther development of the State, 

[From the Butte (Mont.) Dally Post of 
August 19, 1950) 

Power Contract Brightens Futttre of State 

After concluding n uniqxie bUFlness-Qov- 
ernment cooperation contnict that bodea 
well for the luture prf)Si)erlty of Montana, 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, administrator of the Bon¬ 
neville Power Administration, lelt here Sat¬ 
urday for Si)okane. He probably will return 
later for more conferences concerning similar 
mnttei's. 

The contract which provides for the Bon¬ 
neville Power Administration to deliver 
power to Montana for distribution over Mon¬ 
tana Power Co. lines to eustomers is 
the first of its kind ever negotiated. It may 
well become a pattern for similar contracts 
In other parts of the country, proving that 
such cooperation between private Industry 
and government will work to the benefit of 
the people and eliminate much harmful 
strife. 

Dr. Raver, who was making his first visit 
to this area, expressed himself as completely 
salisflod with the conferences be participated 
in with officials of the Montana Power Co.. 
Victor Chemical Co.. Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co., and others. *T am most gratified at 
the spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
Montana Power Co. to attain our objective,” 
he said, “and I am convinced that our con¬ 
tract will work.” 


The contract was executed several months 
ago. The Government will build a transmis¬ 
sion line from Hungry Horse Dam to Its 
230,000-volt substation at Anaconda from 
where power will be distributed over the 
Montana Power Co. lines. 

“This agreement opens up new Industrial 
posstbllitios for Montana,” Dr. Raver ex¬ 
plained. “Under it we cooperatively work 
out a plan to use power in a constructive 
manner for Montana, adding to the employ¬ 
ment opportunities and wealth of tho Stat«.. 
And the contract in all its aspects gives 
protection to the people.” 

The principal purpojje of Dr. Raver’s meet¬ 
ings here was to make certain that all details 
wore agreed upon for supplying power for 
the operation of the Victor Chemical Co.’s 
$500,000,000 phosphate plant which is now 
under construction near Silver Bow. 

As the plant is expected to be in operation 
about Septembter of next year, or before the 
line from Hungry Horse to Anaconda is com¬ 
pleted, it will be necessary for power to 
be supplied from another source during the 
interim period. This the Montana Power 
Co. will do, enabling the Victor Co. to start 
operations sooner than would otherwise be 
posKlblft if it was required to wait for the 
transmission line to Anaconda. 

When the Government line is completed 
to Anaconda, the Montana Power Co. will 
deUvr^r Government power from that point 
to the Victor Chemical Co, plant, a distance 
of about 18 miles. 

Getting the plant in production as quickly 
as possible la Important not only because of 
the economic benefits to this area but also 
from the standpoint of national defense, Dr. 
Raver said. 

Establishment of the Victor Chemical Co. 
plant here, which brings un Important 
new industry to Silver Bow County, actually 
Is tho result of eooporation from three 
sources. The Montana Power Co., Bonneville 
Power Administration, and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., all played Important roles 
in locating tlie new plant here. Tho agree¬ 
ment between the power company and the 
Bonneville Administration assured the Vic¬ 
tor Co., that it could go immediately 
forward with Its plana, certain that it would 
have ample power for its operations. Mean¬ 
while, the Anaconda company made arrange¬ 
ments to provide the right to phosphate de- 
pofalts which will be used In tho manufactur¬ 
ing proce8.s and affords a tunnel site for devel- 
oi)ment of other properties. Thus, a new In- 
du.stry, which will add materially to the local 
ppyroll, is being brought into existence. 

The Idea of close cooperatli'n between the 
Bonneville Administration and tho Montana 
Power Co. appears to be working out smooth¬ 
ly, Dr. Haver said, and it may now be enter¬ 
ing upon a broad and beneficial phase for the 
people of the State and especially of western 
Montana. 

As a part of the general program the Mon¬ 
tana Power Co. at the present time Is 
making power available to Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration cooperatives, at Gov¬ 
ernment rates, and will continue to do so 
after the Hungry Horse project is completed 
and Government power becomes nvallablo 
from there. 

It is believed that the contract Involving 
the Hungry Horse-Anaconda transmission 
line will open the way for continued explora¬ 
tion of indufatrlal posr.lbllltles in the portion 
of Montana west of the Continental Divide 
which is the boundary for Bonneville's oper¬ 
ations. Through the same type of cooper¬ 
ation between the Bonneville Admiulslration 
and Montana Power Co. which enabled the 
Visitor Chemical Co. to locate here, an alumi¬ 
num Industry in the western Montana urea 
is under definite consideration. 
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“People of Montana can be assured that 
waters of Montana and the power they gen- 
c .ite will be used here,” Dr. Raver said. 
“Tills Is Illustrated by the fact that Bonne¬ 
ville will be sending u block c f power to the 
Montana Power Co. and that more will be 
available for continued industrial develop¬ 
ment In western Montana." 

The whole thing Is expected to demon¬ 
strate what can be attained by private Indus¬ 
try and Government power harmoniously to¬ 
gether. The uniqueness of the program lies 
In th»? fact that private power and Govern- 
j power, long regarded as bitter-to-the- 
end enemies, arc here In Montana showing 
how each, working with the other, can truly 
rend^^ the maximum of service and be of the 
greatest benefit to the people. 


Medical Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave heretofore obtained, I include 
In the Record an editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Post entitled 
“Medical Service,” and dealing with the 
House Commerce Committee’s apparent 
decision not to report out the bill pro¬ 
viding for medical, dental, and nursing 
schools and for assistance to medical 
students. The editorial reads as follows; 

Meutcai. Service 

The Hourc Commerce Committee has done 
a distinct disservice to the Nation in votn-g 
to shelve President Truman’s proposed 6- 
year program to provide $250,000,000 of Fed¬ 
eral funds for the expansion of facilities of 
meclicnl, dental, and nursing schools and for 
the assistance of medical .students. The com¬ 
mittee voted 9 to 8 against reporting the bill, 
which had already been piissecl by the Sen¬ 
ate. The reason for the opposition, accord¬ 
ing to newfi reports, is the lear of creating u 
precedent—meunliig that the measure would 
bo an opening wedge for Federal aid to edu¬ 
cation ami for the health Insurance and wel¬ 
fare proposals. The argument Is as much 
beside the point ub any objection on the 
ground of regimentation to economic con¬ 
trols in time of emergency. For the nif'ciical 
measure is a vital element in civil defense. 
At any time American cities may be under 
attack, yet doctors, denti.its, and nurses are 
ho short, with the military services again 
demanding adequate recruitment, that the 
situation ha.s become critical. 

Not only Is the medical measure badly 
needed, an adequ.ate plan is necessary for 
distribution of doctors between the mili¬ 
tary services and the civilian population. 
Already the services are ju.stillably complain¬ 
ing that recruitment of doctors Is too slow. 
Medical societies have promised, the latest 
being the Maryland Medical Society, to start 
machinery In motion to determine medical 
mobilization. In 1942 this newspaper de¬ 
clared that most efficient utilization of doc¬ 
tors, as with other clas.scs of manpower, 
could not be obtained by reliance upon doc¬ 
tors to allocate themselves. We said then 
“It is an eloquent commentary upon the 
haphazard character of our program for uti¬ 
lizing ma»’'power • • * that tho recruit¬ 

ing of m::iical men should have been per¬ 


mitted to proceed without prearranged plans 
for estimating and providing for the mini¬ 
mum medical needs of our civilian popula¬ 
tion." This remains true in the present sit¬ 
uation. In the event of war the minimum 
medical needs of the civilian population will 
be enormously beyond anything at all like 
World War II, and that fact ought to be 
laced promptly and adequately. 


Where Do We Stand? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. COUD!i:RT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily Mirror of Au'^ust 17: 

Where Do We Stand? 

Foreign policy is a kind of nebulous ex¬ 
pression meaning little unles-s pinned down. 
We thunk Reproseiitativo E’ue’^eric R. C^ou- 
DERT. Republican, ol New York, for doing 
some pinning in an imderstamiable way 

He doe'sn't just berate our failure of policy. 
He asks what our policy is iu these spreuie 
Inst'ineoR: 

1. If unci W'beii the North Korenus arc 
forced back to the thirty-eighth parallel'^ 11 
the North Koreans succeed in driving our 
forces out ol Korea? What do we do? 

2. If Communist China uttack.‘j Pormof.a? 
If it succeeds in conquering Formosa? Will 
we go to war with the 450,000,000 people of 
ConiniuniRt China? What do we do? 

3. \\/hnl is policy as to the lollowliig coun¬ 
tries (a) If attacked by Soviet satellite furces, 

(b) it conquered by Soviet satellite loices, 

(c) if attacked by Rus.sian forces, (d) if con¬ 
quered by Russian forces, (e) if taken over 
by internal Communist revolution: E’rciich 
Indochina. Kong Kong, British Malaya, Indo- 
iieiiiH, Thnllund, Burma, India, PakiMaii, 
Tibet, Iran, Turkey, Greece, Yugoshuia. Fin¬ 
land, western Gcrm.any? What do we do? 

4 What is the policy of the United Stntca 
now If (H) Soviet satellite forces or (b) Rus¬ 
sian forcts attack a North Atlantic Pact na¬ 
tion? Ls It intended to make unlimilecl com¬ 
mitment ot American ground lurc’cs In dc?- 
fense of Atlantic Pact nations? What do we 
do? 

liCt us add another question: What is our 
policy if several attacks are made at once? 

Mr. CouDERT points out that the total pop¬ 
ulation of the Asiatic countries which wo 
might defend is over 700,000.000 and the 
population of western Europe over 250,000,- 
000. He says: 

“It is not enough merely to mobilize. 
Where and to what extent are American mili¬ 
tary forces to be commltteil? Our political 
plans and commitments must not exceed our 
military capacity." 

We wish President Truman would clarify 
all those points. 

Are we pledged to do more than we can 
ever possibly do? Or are we Just on a day- 
to-day basis of expediency? 

For Instance, our Korean policy, before war 
broke, was to abandon Korea. Russia and the 
North Korean Communists may have count¬ 
ed on that. Had our policy been clear, the 
attack might not have occurred. 

It is imperative that Americans, whole¬ 
heartedly supporting the war, know where 
.they stand. 


The Public Demands That Johnson and 
Acheson Be Fired Now 

REMARKS 

OF 

KON.GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has come, yes, long overdue, to ter¬ 
minate the striped pants-4-o’clock tea, 
double talk type of diplomacy that has 
been emanating for too long from our 
State Department. The people all over 
the Nation are disgusted, aroused, and 
angry. They have lost patience and 
confidence in our Hi.ss-loving. Rus.sian- 
romancing, world-wooing S^c^etary of 
State. They want a man of consuteiit 
and dependable loyalty to the United 
States rei'.ardless of party afUliaiion who 
can develop a firm, sound, logical foreign 
policy that will command respect among 
the nations of the world and for an nde- 
Quato Military Fkstablishment to support 
such a policy for this Nation and then 
stand on it and stick to it. They want a 
change now. not after the November 
elections, and they do not hesitate to 
say so. 

Here are some of the typioal letters I 
huv(* received from my constituents: 

Los Ats’Cei®'*, Cauf, July 2H, 1950 

Dear CoNGnr,.sRMAN: Dean Avhoton and 
Iiouis Johnson must be forced to rcpien. 

Mariorjl L. Golf. 

Los Angflfs. Cauf.. July 21, 1050. 

My Dm? Congwlssman: Acheson and John¬ 
son must be forced to rcFlgn. 

Maiuorie C. van Scoyoc. 


Hollywood, Calif,, July 30. 1950. 

Dlar Sin: I see no strong dcrire on the 
part of Congrcf.6 to get rid of Acheson and 
Johnscai, When can we expect them to be 
chucked out on their ears? 

May I express my disgust on the part of 
certain oftlcials to "wait until after elec- 
tlon.s." 

Contemptible, when lives are at stake. 
Why munt the public be treated as morons? 
When will we be given the truth? We can 
take it. Its pretty 1 rustrating. Mr. McDon¬ 
ough, to be thoroughly disgusted with the 
actions of certain peopie and lack the means 
to make your disgust known. I'd like to 
write the President, but since my letter 
would only be filed In the tmeh I must ask 
you to be my voice. For heaven's sake get 
rid of these stupid, Incompetent nincom¬ 
poops before they hand the country over to 
Joe Stalin. 

Very truly yours, 

Frank E. Carroll. 

August 13, 1950. 

Dear Gordon: We are on a long trip. 
What we hear and learn In various States is 
so alarming, I w^onder that more Congress¬ 
men do not speak up. 

Surely those from Kansas, Nebraska, Wy¬ 
oming, Montana, Idaho, even Washington, 
and especially Oregon want Truman im¬ 
peached. 

All talk against Acheson remaining In any 
Government job. Young and old say the 
United States propaganda is only to fool 
United Staten cU'z'^us. They want fresh 
horses to cross troubled waters. 
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They say, to win in Korea wo must defeat 
Communists in Washington, D. C. 

Never before have I heard men say, *'If 
you write your Senator, I’ll write mine.” A 
Democrat tolls me he was forced out of the 
Treasury Department by Reds who speak 
openly of their contempt for America. 

We Americans must begin making friends 
throughout our own country, and the world 
as well. Gifts of money and supplies don’t 
do It. Too much talking doesn’t do it. Can’t 
you insist the United States boys in Korea 
and elsewhere be kept together; fight to¬ 
gether and live together. Then infiltration 
can happen only once. Koreans don’t live 
as we do; don’t think or act as we—and 
their sanitation! Oh God, save our men 
from the disease, distress, and discourage¬ 
ment. 

Note clippings. Really, United States citi¬ 
zens hereabouts are aroused. Much success 
to you in November and thereafter. 

Sincerely, 

Clem Au.sman. 

The people’s distrust and disgust is not 
limited to Acheson. They demand a 
nonpolitical Secretary of Defense. They 
want to know wiiat the billions appro¬ 
priated for defense was spent for. Why 
don’t we have better tanks than the Rus¬ 
sian-supported North Koreans? Why 
have our men been sent against a sup¬ 
posed third-rate enemy only to find that 
we are outgunned, undermanned, and 
caught off guard by poor intelligence and 
military advice? 

Here v/c are engaged in a war w'ith 
Russia through the back-door by w'ay of 
Korea and our Secrt‘tary of Defenso al¬ 
lows our Air Forci' to release vital and 
strategic photographs of one of our mo.st 
important tai-get ai-eas—Los An'xles— 
which will undoubtedly be used to good 
advantage by Russia. 

Read the following letter I .lust re¬ 
ceived from a disgusted and angry con¬ 
stituent about tins: 

Iios Angeles. Calif., August li, 1950, 
Hon. Gordon L. M'.Donougii, 

House o/ Rc}ucsv)Liatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McDonough: I wfi& shocked this 
morning to open my newspaper, the Los An¬ 
geles Times, and see a pliotograph JulI re¬ 
leased to the public by the Air Force and 
taken hy the Nation's newest camcui iiluno, 
tho North American Aviation Go’s 
4-Jet-’RF*45 C Tornado, alter the cruft 
climbed to more than 40.000 loot. You prob¬ 
ably by this time have seen tiic photograph. 
I also picked up a Los Angeles Examiner and 
to my astonishment there was printed a full- 
page reproduction of this same air map, 
showing all of the reservoirs. faicIi as San 
Fernando. Stone Canyon, Franklin Canyon, 
pointed out on the margin so that any enemy 
plane would have no trouble in finding our 
water supply. On the front page of the Ex¬ 
aminer is an article, Los Angeles Is Focal 
Point in Raid Defense, covering details of 
the probable areas that might be attacked, 
stating that 16.000 citizens are to be trained 
lor defense. 

We are spending billions for defense, arm¬ 
ing friendly nations all over the world, and 
fighting a Red war In Korea, and then some¬ 
body in the Air P’orce releases an air map of 
one of the vital areas in the United States 
with oil storage facilities and largo aircraft 
factories clearly shown. This map Is released 
to the newspapers and could be, and prob¬ 
ably will be, transmitted to Russia and all 
of our other enemies. 

I ask you, "wha’ hoppened”? 

Respectfully yours, 

George H. McCartht. 


There are millions of confused, frus¬ 
trated and angry people all over the 
Nation who feel the same way. Many of 
them go further than demanding the re¬ 
moval of Acheson and Johnson—they 
want the wdiole executive department 
cleaned out from Truman down. 

Let me read to you items in the latest 
edition of the United States News of 
statements from all parts of the Nation 
from people who are thoroughly disgust¬ 
ed and have lost confidence in the ad¬ 
ministration. 

From Maine; 

It Is quite apparent our great President Is 
no leader. In my opinion ho should be im¬ 
peached for the mess he has gotten us into. 

Prom Colorado: 

What goes on In Korea? Where Is the 
money appropriated for defense going? 

From a small Minnesota town; 

The people are angry about our Govern¬ 
ment from the President on down the line. 

It Is now evident that n lot of us made a 
great mlbtake In vtjllng for Truman & Co. in 
the last election— 

Writes ix Midwestern farmer: 

Unless some changes arc made, 1 will do all 
In my power to influence voters in my group 
agnliLst the ndmUiistratlou. 

Repercussions from the charges of 
f^enator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republi¬ 
can, of WiSCon.sni, about Communists in 
the Government show up in statements 
from people in varioiLS parts of the Na¬ 
tion such as the following: 

From Alabama: 

McCarthy’s charge of communism In the 
Elate D' partment sure iia.sn‘t been disproved. 

From Maine: 

Why don’t you clean the Communists out 
oi uur United Stute.b? 

From Colorado: 

How could a thing like this have happened 
unless it is true that our Government is rid¬ 
dled with Cominunl.sts? 

From Ohio: 

I’d like to sec the State Department cleaned 
out and lumlgated. 

The war in Korea causes a former GI 
from Minnesota to raise a question: 

Those if us who have been In the Pacific 
are wondering what happened to all of the 
equipment we left out there. We’ve been 
w'oiidertng who gave the order to destroy the 
tanks on Okinawa, the LST’s on Iwo Jlma. 
The reports coming back say, "They have 
nothing to shoot with. Why?'* 

Many point fingers at Secretaries 
Acheson and Johnson. 

From a New York minister: 

It is the head of the Democratic Party and 
his Secretary of State who have exposed 
Korea to Its downfall. 

Prom Alabama: 

Try to send Mr. Bull-ln-a-china-shop 
Johnson back to private life. Hla widely 
advertised economy In the Defense Depart¬ 
ment has resulted In a disgrace to the mili¬ 
tary forces. 

From Maine: 

Secretary Johnson went around the coun¬ 
try saying that he was cutting off fat but 
not muscle, and now Its develops that we 
have the fat but not the muscle. 
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From Ohio: 

We now find we are being given loose and 
false Information. I do not believe Mr. 
Johnson is capable for what may be ahead. 

From Minnesota: 

Replace Acheson and Louis Johnson. They 
have made a sorry mess of things and people 
have lost fulth in these men. If they are 
allowed to remain wo will lose faith In the 
whole administration. 

There can be little doubt that the rank 
and file of this Nation is aroused and de¬ 
mand action. 

This Is the first time in the history of 
the United States that we seem to have 
completely lost the initiative and seem 
to be subject to the whim and caprice of 
ail unfriendly foreign power, Russia. 

Never before in our history have lead¬ 
ership and wisdom in high places been 
so lacking, and the Government been 
rendered so impotent as it is this critical 
period due to the past mistakes of the 
administration. 

The people of the Nation have spoken. 
Are their demand.s to be i.gnored or arc 
we going to respond to their righteous 
indignation and act to save our beloved 
Nation from demoralization brought 
about by incompetent fumbling, bun¬ 
gling politicians in the administration. 


Radio Broadcast of Col. S. W. A. Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP KEPRESENTA’TIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks I include the 
text of a discussion by Col. S. W. A. 
r.'Iarshall. military commentator of the 
Detroit News. This excellent talk was 
given by Colonel Marshall over WWJ on 
Monday, August 7. 1950. which I recom¬ 
mend highly as reading for those citizens 
interested in the vital problems facing 
our Nation and the world in this critical 
hour. 

The discussion follows: 

Good ev<*nl))g. The hnnds of the clock 
Blood at about 11:59 for the Eighth Army lu 
Korea last Friday, and have remained there 
since, the situation not having materially 
changed. 

You all know why it Is so late over there. 
Having made retreat after retreat, according 
to plan, the Eighth Army at lust stood on 
the line along the Naktong River where 
planned withdrawals could no longer serve a 
purpoHc. Henceforth every plot of ground 
yielded to the enemy was a sharp knllo 
pressed directly against Eighth Army’s Jugu¬ 
lar. 

It was at this time that the President of 
the United States spoke to a group of White 
House correspondents. While he spoke, the 
Eighth Army was waiting with Its back to 
the sea and its front to the devil. 

In balance was the great question of 
whether, having been thrown Into war un- 
dertralned, undermanned and undergunned, 
and having had, as General Menoher put It, 
the hell whipped out of It, Eighth Army 
would be able to hold to life with Its final 
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breath and thereby save the American Nation 
a siiamcful and full defeat at the hands of a 
fifth-rate people. 

Fur about 65,000 men, this was—and still 
remnliis—an Issue of life and death; for all 
the rest of us it is. at least temporarily, Just 
a matter of whether the flag will float as 
proudly as ever and wc can keep from hang¬ 
ing our heads. For the strains of their em- 
bavraosment were on our hands. 

Collectively, they had been given one of 
the sorriest deals ever handed a lot of men 
called on to serve their country. They had 
been ordered to undertake a task they did 
not understand, with weapons which could 
not conceivably serve the purpose, under 
conditions for which the Nation whoso uni¬ 
form they wore had in no wise suitably pre¬ 
pared them. 

They were not geared for a fight; their 
organizational structure, their level of train¬ 
ing and their supply discipline were still 
those of peacetime; they have paid a hard 
price In lives for these shortcomings. 

Yet, in any case, they were pitifully under- 
strength when weighed against the assign¬ 
ment; this, though the barrel’s bottom had 
been scraped to provide Eighth Army with a 
facade of fighting power. At the moment of 
action, it was in fact weaker, and the Army 
as a whole was weaker, In relation to the 
Immediate and world problems which con¬ 
fronted that Army and us than this Nation 
and its arms have been since colonial times. 

These were sobering thoughts to any Amer¬ 
ican. They were particularly sobering 
thoughts to those millions of Americans, now 
in civil life, who having in times past served 
their country in war, feel toward the situa¬ 
tion of our countrymen in Korea only that 
awful futility which grip.s men when they 
would like to help but can do nothing. Our 
chief prop In these times Is that, In spirit, 
this host is ready as ever. 

But it was not of these things that the 
President spoke while the Eighth Army 
waited and hoped. 

He picked that hour to tell the Eighth 
Army and the people who are behind It, and 
are sweating and praying for it, that De¬ 
fense Secretary Johnson is not only all right, 
but triple-plated, superduper all right In his 
eyes. 

No one could have caviled at a little pat 
on the back for a Secretary who is having 
more missiles heaved his way currently than 
an African dodger at a country carnival. 

But the President went far beyond that; 
he said that Louis Johnson would keep his 
Job and continue to manage the security 
machinery of the United States so long as 
he remained In the White House. No mat¬ 
ter that Louis Johnson said 3 months ago 
that wo had all the military strength we 
need, and that events have proved only the 
vanity of this boast. * • • No matter 

that he said 5 months ago that if an enemy 
struck at 4 a. m. some day, we would be 
ready by 6 a. m.. and that that has already 
proved to be the longest 1 hour In our his¬ 
tory. No matter that he put away In moth¬ 
balls carriers now sorely needed In the Pa¬ 
cific action. * * * No matter that 1 year 
ago he demolished Infantry training divisions 
just beginning to do a Job of reestablishing 
the field power of the United States. No 
matter that last fall ho let the pruning knife 
sweep through the armories and cut away an 
Irreplaceable percentage of that small crew 
of eiperts who knew how to condition tanks, 
get f<rtiUery out of the grease and send it 
on Its way, and unlock the secret Improved 
recoil mechanisms for Army and Navy guns. 
No matter that under Louis Johnson our 
field training exercises have looked more like 
a workout for PIO officers and news camera¬ 
men than a pass at the serious business of 
readying men for war. The man is all right; 
he Is a very all right. 

Ho is indeed! This is to his credit, if this 
Is what we want, that he took over a gen¬ 


erally Inefficient and confused combined es¬ 
tablishment and in 18 months shook it 
down until most of the guts and fire had 
been shaken out of It. 

There are thousands of good men in It— 
men who in other days were not afraid to 
think along original lines and act according 
to their thinking. There is less of the spirit 
of challenge in them today than was ever 
before to be found in the American armed 
force. They know their master’s voice and 
they sit there like the terrier at the phono¬ 
graph waiting for something to come out of 
the horn. 

No one of sound mind would say that this 
is all Louis Johnson’s fault; but to say that 
he is without fault in the matter is to ascribe 
to his critics a venom and sinister political 
motive which they obviously do not possess. 
And now he has been told that he is good 
“for the duration.’’ 

That is one way of saying that, with im¬ 
punity, ho can double in spades every one of 
his incredible mistakes, regardless of who 
pays the price. That is the way of It. 

But once upon a time there was a sons© 
In this country that public office was a public 
trust. This meant that given a post of ulti¬ 
mate responsibility, any man was entitled to 
hold It so long as the people had satisfac¬ 
tion and confidence In his stewardship. 
That, but no more than that. 

In the midst of crisis, Americans In former 
days could rally with a patriotic stirring to 
the Ideal: “My country—right or wrong.’’ 
Can the bonds of a strong spiritual unity, 
whence comes action, endure if in the midst 
of war we are given only the precept; “My 
man—right or wrong’’? 

After all, It Is our Government; it Is not 
a trusteeship; it belongs to the people; by 
law it la accountable to the people; their 
fate is at stake in Its every act; their blood 
must pay for Its failures; it cannot endure 
except as they possess it and take pride in 
that poBsesBion. 

Were these things not so, young Ameri¬ 
cans would not be dying now among the 
hills and rice paddies of Korea in behalf of 
ideals which they have scarce had time to 
understand. 

That is why the rifleman crouches In a 
foxhole while the bullets graze overhead; it 
is not to liberate South Korea, but to keep 
high the torch of freedom in its main dwell¬ 
ing. Each of these men has to face his final 
risk on a day-to-day basis. For every mis¬ 
take made, a terriffic price is exacted. 

Is it Just, is It decent that any higher hand 
touching the policy which may make or 
break such men should be Judged and found 
other than on his own day-to-day record, 
rather than according to a promise that ho 
will still be around in 1962? 

This may seem a far cry from the war which 
I am supposed to be discussing. I argue, on 
two grounds, that it is not. First, that dur¬ 
ing World War n, we found that it was hard 
enough at best to rally American combat men 
to any real conviction that the main stakes 
were worthy of a Ilfe-and-death gamble; they 
still loved the square in the old home town, 
but they had become a bit cynical about the 
system under which they lived. 

Second, the crucial rtruggle of today Is the 
fight for men’s minds. There is no point 
spending additional billions to beam mes¬ 
sages to the enslaved masses of the world if 
we keep saying the wrong things to ourselves, 
and miss repeated opportunity for a strength¬ 
ening of the common faith. 

This is not a fight to put communism 
down; It is a flght to keep democracy up and 
to expand the ranks of those who continue to 
believe to the last punch and bell that free¬ 
dom Is the main thing. 

We possess no special secret which can 
Inveigh against those truths of history to 
which all people are ..uhject. There la strong 
following only when the light burns strongly 


up ahead. Either we set a higher standard, 
or the standard we have will go down. 

It would be a bad thing for us if the Eighth 
Army were to lose its final battle. But it 
would be a worse thing if there were to be 
defeated on this shore those possibilities of 
more perfect union and more courageous 
dedication which mature in a free people 
only when they know that their leading Is the 
best possible. 

In a sense other than the one intended, 
the Pentagon spoke perhaps far more wisely 
than it knew these recent days when it de¬ 
clared that Korea would not be another Dun¬ 
kerque. True enough, that reference was to 
an army that In other days was beaten where 
it stood, and had to return, weaponless, to its 
home shore. But the other half of the story 
was that Lord Gort’s army got back to a 
people already thrice armed because they 
knew what they wanted to do and were get¬ 
ting from their government and its leaders 
clear orders, steadying action, and some of 
the most stirring words over said by men. 

No, this Isn’t likely to be another Dun¬ 
kerque, win, lose or draw. As greatly des¬ 
perate as is the situation of the Eighth Army 
along Its last river front, they need to hold 
on over there, for our own good even more 
than for the good of themselves, that we 
may again come to understand that holding 
on is the main thing, whether it be to old 
and tested ideals or to a fresh package of 
ground. This Is the great virtue that one 
great example might inject Into our cautious 
and careful manner of life. 

Diocletian, cultivating lettuce in Salerno, 
said, “You cannot have butterflies in the 
summertime unless you are willing to feed 
worms In the winter.’’ And if our eyes are 
open, we should now understand what he was 
talking about. 


Is International World Student Congress 
Communist Controlled? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Augmt 21,1950 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
state that my attention has been called 
to a press dispatch of August 15 stating 
that an American delegation attending 
the International World Student Con¬ 
gress in Communist-controlled Prague 
led the assembly in a demonstration in 
honor of Communist North Korean 
Lt. Col. Kan Buk, who told the 
gathering that his country had been at¬ 
tacked by the United States. He asked 
the congress to condemn the war crimi¬ 
nals. The congress then adopted a reso¬ 
lution condemning the United States for 
imperialist aggression and the mass 
bombardment of peace-loving Korean 
population, for which the American dele- 
gr.tion voted. 

I rise for the purpose of raising certain 
pertinent questions. Why did the State 
Department, which has discretionary 
powers in such matters, grant passports 
to this delegation whose purpose it was 
to blacken the name of the United States 
before the world in a time of war? 
What punitive action, if any, will be tak¬ 
en against members of this traitorous 
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delegation who consciously stabbed our 
boys in the back? 

I propose to ask the State Department 
for the names of the members of this 
anti-American delegation so that the 
country may know who they are* It is 
high time that Communists be deprived 
of the privilege of traveling abroad on 
their nefarious and traitorous business 
in which they now engage with the offi¬ 
cial permission of the State Department. 


The Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAMS. HILL 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under unani¬ 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial from the Love¬ 
land Reporter-Herald, August 17, 1950, 
on the Korean war: 

America the Goop-ical 

So you are not too happy about this war 
In Korea? So you are not so sure It was 
necessary? So you can't understand how 
we came to get mixed up In It anyway? 

Well, it doesn't seem Just that your son 
should be lying with u bit of shrapnel in hia 
spine in some Korean rice paddy If there 
had been another way out. surely the war 
was not of his making. It was not he who 
helped create ttie conditions that brouglit 
it on. Even If he had recognized those sit¬ 
uations, he probably ^/ould have been too 
young to have voted against them. But ho 
is paying th- price as our boys always have 
paid the price. 

Right now we are in a war—a war that 
m y be over in the short matter of months 
or may drag on interminably until the whole 
world is engulled in the holocaust. Unfor¬ 
tunately wc Amei’lcnns cannot necessarily 
determine now how long or how horrible It 
will be. That answer will be written In the 
Kremlin. Ours only is the obligation to fare 
the exigency, regardless of cost or sacrifice. 
Our national honor w^as challenged in Korea 
and our future was jeopardized when Russia 
flung down the gantlet. It is said we should 
not look back, but forget the past and face 
the terrible ordeal ahead. 

Perhaps. But If America ever is to cease 
being silly and stop making the same mis¬ 
takes over and over again for no good reason, 
then perhaps a little looking back might be 
beneficial. Even a little sober perusal of an 
old history book might be productive of some 
thoughts that have escaped the proponents 
of the new world thinking. 

Japan took our scrap iron and threw It 
.back at UR in bullets and shrapnel. We gave 
Russia boxcars, airplanes, industrial experts, 
and weapons of war. Our tanks and our pay¬ 
ment Is sudden death. We didn’t know? We 
didn’t suspect? Why? Is there no American 
intelligence service? Has our military no 
eyes or ears? Is our State Department en¬ 
tirely oblivious of world thinking or world 
Intentions? Why was the military caught 
flat-footed In Korea? 

Obviously many half answers can and are 
given for our failures and our Pearl Harbors. 
When we catch an Algor Hiss red-handed It 
is merely a ’’red herring.” When our atomic 
secrets are stolon from under our very noses 
It takes years before the politicians will 
admit to the delalcatlon. 


Not too many years ago our own America 
permitted Korea to be severed in twain. We 
almo.st Insisted that the Soviet Union take 
half. No so long ago we had conferences at 
Yalta and Potsdam and we asked for Berlin 
but gave Ivan the key to the gate. Ivan, we 
were told, was “good old Joe.” 

Certainly, this is a complicated world and 
Its problems are many and complex. But 
certainly also it would seem that a little sim¬ 
plified thinking in high places is going to be 
necessary If this Nation is to survive. 


Electric Power Available in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, elec¬ 
tric power is a vital factor in the over¬ 
all mobilization of industry In the na¬ 
tional defense effort. Detroit, Mich., 
played an important part in providing 
the tanks, the automobiles, the planes, 
the ammunition, and other essentials 
necessary to win World War I and World 
War 11. In short, the fate of our na¬ 
tional defense must of neces.sity de¬ 
pend much upon the great industrial 
city of Detroit and its environs. In these 
circumstances, it is reassuring to know 
that there is plenty of electric power 
available in the Detroit area. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent 
granted me by the House, I am includ¬ 
ing herein, as a part of my remarks a 
press release by the public information 
division of the Detroit Edison Co., on 
August 13, 1950, which is as follows: 

“There is plenty of electric power avail¬ 
able here In Michigan’s Industrial heart to 
carry out the area’s full share of the Nn- 
tioii's new defen.se production program.” De¬ 
troit Edison President James W. Parker said 
today. 

There Is available as much power as can 
be used when Industrial plants take up their 
allotted share of the defense production 
loads, ho said. In must instances, man¬ 
power will be the limiting factor. With 
every employable person In the area on the 
Job, there will be enough electric horse¬ 
power to go around. 

Parker declared there would be—Just as 
during the last war—enough power to take 
care of the defense program without curb¬ 
ing cither residential or farm use of elec¬ 
tricity. He said the electric Industry as a 
whole will have power to meet the country’s 
needs provided no governmental restrictions 
are imposed which would retard the con¬ 
struction program now under way. 

“Even though new peaks of demand have 
been reached during 1960,” the Edison pres¬ 
ident said, “our capacity Is advancing well 
ahead of use.” 

Present capacity of the Edison Co. is 
obout 1,600,000 kilowatts—^roughly 2,000,- 
000 horsepower. This includes the 200,000 
kilowatts added recently at Trenton Chan¬ 
nel. Two new turbogenerators which will 
go into service at Conners Creek within a 
year will bring capacity to 1,760,000 kilo¬ 
watts. 

Also Important are the interconnections 
with others. Between Consumers Power and 
the Edison Co. the interconnections have 
been tripled to strengthen Michigan’s over¬ 
all electric supply system. 


Parker also announced that construction 
will soon start on a project to add another 
250,000 kilowatts. Originally scheduled In 
part at an existing plant, this addition may, 
in view of recent events, require the build¬ 
ing of a new plant. 

The company's revised expansion plan will 
enable it to keep longer In service three older 
generators which were slated lor retirement 
before the outbreak of trouble In Korea, 
Parker explained. 

“I hope present stepped-up expansion of 
the Nation’s electric power will not be in¬ 
terrupted.” Parker said. “It is vital that the 
Government should cooperate in private 
power company expansion plans.” 

The present Edison expansion target is 
1,860,000 kilowatts by 1953 or before. This 
represents an increase of more than 750,000 
kilowatts since 1945. 

Parker said this goal has been set with 
an eye to maintaining year-round, around- 
the-clock industrial production—either for 
armament or for whatever the Nation calls 
upon the Detroit area to build. 

Commenting on Nation-wide power ade¬ 
quacy, Parker said reports of the entire elec¬ 
tric Industry show that power supply In most 
parts of the country is geared to keep well 
ahead of both industrial and civilian needs. 
Tills takes the defense production program, 
as now known to the industry, fully into 
account. 

Electric generating capability today is 
nearly double that of 1941, totaling 66,C’00.- 
000 kilowatts. Since World War II lfi,600,- 
000 kilowatts have been added. Another 18,- 
000,000 kilowatt.^ at least will be available by 
the end of 1953, according to present esti¬ 
mates. 

At present, 80 percent of the Nation's elec¬ 
tric power Is being generated by investor- 
owned companies, whose systems have been 
built entirely with private capital. 

Parker reiterated his hope that Govern¬ 
ment llrnltatloiiB would not halt schcdnlccl 
expiuislons. Most electric companies’ expan¬ 
sion programs have been speeded up since 
the United Nations undertook the task of 
driving the Communists out of South Korea. 

Confidence was again expressed by Parker 
that the interconnected power systems of the 
United States are well prepared to cope with 
added defense loads. “The light and power 
industry has made tromendous strides since 
the end of World War II,” he said. “The 
national power situation is good—and don't 
let anyone tell you otherwise.” 


Veterans* Loans in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have Just received informa¬ 
tion from Gordon A. Huseby, director of 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs of 
the State of Wisconsin, that the Wiscon¬ 
sin Department of Veterans' Affairs, in 
9 months, has either completed or com¬ 
mitted funds for 1,271 housing loans for 
a total of $1,905,600. This represents a 
remarkable record for the first 9 months 
of operation of this work. 

It is interesting to note how this rec¬ 
ord compares with the record of Federal 
agencies in making loans to veterans 
and other fndividuals. During the first 
year of its operation—1935—the Federal 
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Housing Authority completed 255 loans 
in the State of Wisconsin. During the 
first year of its loan operations—1945— 
the Veterans’ Administration completed 
628 loans in the State of Wisconsin. 

As Mr. Huseby aptly put it in a letter 
dated August 16, 1950: think our rec¬ 
ord will stand on its own.” 


Kansas Democrats Reject Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R.HOPE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am herewith in¬ 
cluding an article by Mr. A. L. Shultz, 
able and well-known political commen¬ 
tator for the Topeka State Joui*nal. Mr. 
Shultz's syndicated column of political 
comment is carried every week by a large 
number of Kansas newspapers, both 
daily and weekly. In his latest column 
Mr. Shultz analyzes the part which the 
Brannan farm plan played in the defeat 
of Carl V. Rice, Democratic National 
Committeeman, in his contest for nomi¬ 
nation for the United States Senate. 
The article is as follows: 

Topeka, Kans., August 16.—Kansas Demo¬ 
crats who plan an elaborate and expensive 
all-out drive for handsome Paul Aiken lor 
the United States Senate as the gold-rimmed, 
diamond-studded champion of the lofty 
principles of President Truman will start the 
campaign with red faces. 

Mr. Aiken surprised a great many people 
In his smashing defeat of National Commit¬ 
teeman Carl V. Rice for the senatorial nom¬ 
ination. The victory was hailed as a glo¬ 
rious triumph for the man in the White 
House, who is a close friend and confidant 
of the nominee. There was no secret about 
Mr. Aiken's resignation as an assistant post¬ 
master general and his return to Kansas to 
take Mr. Rice definitely and maybe perma¬ 
nently out of circulation as a potent factor 
In party affairs, Mr. Aiken was a master 
workman. All credit for his triumph, 
though, was placed at the President’s door, 
and nobody was denied access to the secret 
that his candidacy was at Mr. Truman’s per¬ 
sonal request. 

The senatorial campaign pattern, which 
was developed almost before the vote count 
In the 2,793 precincts in the State had been 
completed, was one to uphold the hands of 
the President In all things. Now, the vote 
tabulations reveal, the load that has been 
placed on Mr. Aiken’s shoulders will not be 
easy to carry as the November election ap¬ 
proaches. The very resourceful and capable 
Mr. Aiken, who got his lessons in political 
skill at the knee of the genial James A. Far¬ 
ley, waged his proprimary campaign almost 
entirely on the necessity of removing Mr* 
Rice to a spot of absolute oblivion. He went 
very little beyond that point except in his 
expressions of devotion and loyalty for Presi¬ 
dent Ttuman. In the meantime Mr. Rice 
conducted an aggressive campaign, spon¬ 
sored Pair Deal philosophies without 
qualifications or reservations and almost 
daily stressed the thought that the Brannan 
farm price-control plan had come almost 
directly from Heaven. 

On the farm policy Mr. Aiken'adroitly had 
little to say. He was friendly to the farmer. 
Ho was ardently for the laborer who was to 


receive lower food costs while the farmer got 
high commodity prices under the plan 
boosted by his opponent, Mr. Rioe. When 
Mr. Aiken spoke he never mentioned Secre¬ 
tary Brannan's name. And he was wise be¬ 
yond normal reason. He rode the fence on 
the Brannan plan and came through the 
campaign without saddle sores, but with the 
senatorial nomination in his inside coat 
pocket. 

Now, the returns reveal. Carl Rice's enthu¬ 
siastic endorsement of’the farm-prlce-sup- 
port plan as presented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, probably cost him the senatorial 
nomination. The big wheat-growing area of 
Kansas turned thumbs down on Mr. Rice. 
That, in simple analysis of the primary re¬ 
turns, was nothing short of a protest against 
the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Aiken won by being noncommittal on 
the subject. But the hurdle he must take is 
in the weeks ahead. The Brannan plan, 
loudly praised at the White House and by 
Democratic leaders in many sections of the 
land, is coming into the campaign as big as 
the giraffe at the circus. Mr. Aiken's stout 
endorsement of the President and his philos¬ 
ophies will hardly be able to ride around the 
commodity-prlce-flxing program on a greased 
track. So the voting areas where Mr. Rice 
was weak and Mr. Aiken was strong will cer¬ 
tainly require adjustments to meet condi¬ 
tions as the campaign progresses. Some day 
Mr. Aiken must get on the line for or against 
the farm-price plan. 

It is decidedly interesting to observe that 
in 22 of the big wheat-growing counties of 
the State, Democratic voters registered pro¬ 
tests against the champion of the Brannan 
plan in the August 1 primary. Not only did 
they vote a definite **no" regarding Mr. Rice’s 
candidacy, but they rolled up a 3-to-l major¬ 
ity for Mr. Aiken. That was for the 22 coun¬ 
ties. In a number of other counties, the 
Aiken majority was staggering. In all those 
22 countles—complete but unofficial—the 
party vote for Mr. Aiken was 6,768 as against 
2,261 for Mr. Rice. That’s 3 to 1 as straight 
as the crow files. 

The Brannan plan was clearly and defi¬ 
nitely the top-flight issue before voters in 
the Democratic Party which sponsored the 
program. Its rejection probably is the most 
significant expression in the primary vote 
viewed from the national standpoint. It 
checks with the June 6 Iowa primary when 
Democratic nominee Loveland went before 
the voters with Brannan’s personal endorse¬ 
ment, plus blessings from the White House 
and a 100-percent farm-price-support pledge. 
His meager plurality was 88 percent of the 
party’s primary vote. 

Democrats in the Kansas farm belt gave 
Rice an even more impressive thumping. 
A plurality carried Loveland to a place on 
the ticket in a divided field. But Rice, who 
bared his breast to support the philosophy 
before the Kansas farmers, lost almost every 
Important grain-growing county in his 
State—^most of them registering emphatic 
Aiken majorities. 

Comanche County, for example, voted 181 
to 41 agaizist the Brannan plan champion, 
Finney County went 6 to 1 against Rice. 
Lane County testified 104 to 24 for Aiken. 
Pawnee was 411 to 80. Stafford Coimty was 
against Rice better than 0 to 1. Wich¬ 
ita County Democrats voted 230 for Aiken, 
19 for Rice. 

Majorities of 2 to 1 were a common 
pattern out in the area where the farmers 
and small-business men have been doing 
serious, sober thinking about Washington 
controls. Carl Rice, who had put his head 
knowingly and deliberately on the political 
block, almost has his brains knocked out as 
a reward for stalwart endorsement of one of 
Mr. Truman's pet proposals. Paul Aiken ob¬ 
served the mauling from the sidelines. His 
comments regarding the farm problem went 
only to expressions of friendship for the men 


who plan and harvest the crops or watch 
their grain wrecked by hail, floods, and hot 
winds. 

Campaign workers will give great heed to 
voter expression in the recent primaries. 
Because of the tremendous Importance of 
Kansas as a grain-growing State, reactions of 
Democrats in their recent voting is a matter 
of major concern. There was a specific and 
clear-cut pattern for the farm belt gexierally 
and the big wheat-growing counties particu¬ 
larly. Their answer to the Brannan plan 
appears to have been a clear cut "No." 

All of this is decidedly Interesting and for 
November election day results, highly im¬ 
portant. Paul Aiken, colorful, likable, 
handsome, and resourceful emissary of the 
President, however, is on a spot. His skill¬ 
ful evasion of definite expression for or 
against the Brannan proposal enabled him 
to win an impressive primary day victory. 
The big tussle, though, is in the weeks ahead. 
You can do a not of speculating as to Just 
the manner in which the skillful and thor¬ 
oughly trained Mr. Aiken will uphold the 
hands of the President while peddling his 
campr ign wares to the Kansas grain growers. 


Concrett Too Timid on Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Des Moines Register which I 
believe reflects the thinking of a great 
majority of Americans: 

Congress Too Timid on Income Taxes 

Federal personal Income taxes are going 
up sharply, probably beginning October 1. 
The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
a bill which will boost rates as much as 20 
percent in some cases. Withholding rates 
on wages and salaries, after exemptions, will 
rise from 15 percent to 18 percent. 

The House and Senate are expected to 
approve a bill of substantially these speci¬ 
fications. 

Congressional tax experts believe such an 
Increase in rates will pull In about $3,000.- 
000,000 more per year in personal Income 
taxes. 

This is not enough. It is not nearly 
enough. 

True, Congress is planning to Jump the 
rates on corporation taxes also. But corpo¬ 
ration taxes are not as effective anttlnflatlon 
medicine as personal income taxes. Many 
of the larger corporations are capable of 
passing on an increase in taxes to consumers 
in the form of higher prices. 

Moreover, corporation taxes do not reduce 
purchasing power for consumer goods in the 
right places. 

A wartime tax program should be aimed 
to cut down the buying power of the whole 
population in order to curtail demand for 
consumer goods. This is the only way that 
inflation can be stopped. 

For this purpose, the personal income tax 
is ideal. It extracts buying power from peo¬ 
ple on a progressive basis: the higher the 
income the higher the rate. The machinery 
Is all in operation and requires no new 
employees. AU we need to do is push up 
the rates. 

Excise taxes are very effective at reduc¬ 
ing inflationary pressures, also. They take 
a uniform slice out of the pockets of every- 
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one who buys the article being taxed. The 
only thing wrong with these taxes is that 
they bear heaviest on the consumers least 
able to pay. They make the poorest people 
bear the heaviest share of the load. 

For that reason, excise tax Increases should 
be used sparingly. They should be applied 
only to speciftc commodities, the consump¬ 
tion of which rau.st bo curtailed to conserve 
critical raw materials or to conserve labor. 
Luxury goods are a good place to apply heav¬ 
ier excises. 

But we repeal, our main reliance for In¬ 
flation control must be on the personal In¬ 
come tax. And the present bill in Congress 
is too timid. 

As nearly as can be told now, our defense 
spending is likely to rise by $20,000,000,000 a 
year. We should try to get at least hall of 
this from heavier personal Income tuxes. 
The other 10 may be obtained by (1) re¬ 
ducing nonmilitary expenses of Government, 
(2) the general rise in total production 
which will Increase the tax take from given 
rates, and (3) Increases in other taxes. 

Congress Is aware of the Inflation danger, 
and it is making a good start toward a sen¬ 
sible wartime fiscal program. But It Is not 
yet facing our real needs in personal income 
taxes. 


Our Military Situation in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 21 degislatwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “We Have Had Our Pearl Har¬ 
bor But We May Still Be Asleep,” written 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, and published 
in the Boston Herald on Sunday, Au¬ 
gust 19. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We Have Had Our Pearl Harbor, But Wf Mat 
Still Be Asleep 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Frankfurt, Germany, August 19.—After 
dinner, over a very respectable German 
brandy, the American official relaxed. 

“How do you see the world situation?” he 
asked me. 

“Much better. We have had our Pearl 
Harbor before the outbreak of war. If we 
wake up and do whnt is necessary, we shall, 
I believe, avoid world war III altogether. The 
boys who are dying in Korea may be, In the 
linest sense of the word, the saviors of their 
country from an unspeakable calamity.” 

“Check,” said the American official. “But 
are we still not awake.” 

E. A. M.: “That Is how you read the pic¬ 
ture?” 

A. O.: “How else can you read it? See here. 
When Korea broke, President Truman clec- 
trlfled the world. Boy, were we proud over 
here. Things began to buzz. When he de¬ 
manded ten billion cold from Congress, we 
felt sure that finally Washington’s eyes were 
open. And then—what a flop.” 

E. A. M. “How can you say that? Finally, 
all the free governments are doing some¬ 
thing—something pretty big.” 

FORCE increases 

A. 0.:“Big as this (disgustedly pointing to 
a cigarette butt on the tray.) So far as we 
have heard, the American ground forces are 


being Increased—the regulars, I mean—by 
Just two divisions. Call that pretty big? 
What an anticlimax. No wonder the Ger¬ 
mans are again Jittery and turning to the 
commies.” 

E. A. M.: “But think of the rest of our 
military effort. Think of the atom bombs, 
the huge Air Force, the mighty fleet, we ore 
putting Into shape.” 

A. O.: *T have thought. That’s Just the 
trouble. Now I don’t say that A-bombs may 
not win a world war. I just don’t know. 
Purthermorp, neither does anybody else. 
But I know that If they can’t, then the 
United States Is sunk If wo ever become so 
crazy as to let Asia and west Europe go, Are 
these places—are the only powerful friends 
we’ve got in the world—going to be pro¬ 
tected by airplanes and ships? They aren’t. 
If Korea shows anything. It shows that the 
man on the ground, the Infantryman, is still 
boss. All other weapons exist to support 
him. We saw it at Okinawa and at Casslno— 
and forgot It. We see It again In Korea— 
and call lor Just two new ground divisions. 
Mr. Mowrer, that is the way to sure defeat.” 

E. A. M.: “But we are building up In inter¬ 
national ground force of imposing propor¬ 
tions ” 

A. O.: “Imposing my eye! Against an ad¬ 
versary with 17.0 ground divisions we plan to 
defend Europe with a force in being of thirty- 
five. Defend it w'hcrc? Not on the Elbe. Not 
even on the Rhine. Maybe on the Pyrenees.” 

E. A. M.: “Then you favor rearming the 
Germans?” 

A. O.: “Of course I do. But as matters now 
stand, we may not have the Germans vplth us, 
or at IcR.nt, not armed in time. I do not say 
that with the forces we have planned we may 
not ultimately win a war. In the process wo 
shall have seen Europe occupied and destroy¬ 
ed again. I want to prevent the next war» 
not will it.” 

E A. M.: “So what do you propo.se?” 

A. O.: “To prevent the next war. save Eur¬ 
ope and have the Germans with us, we shall 
have to arm and put Into Europe and keep 
there 20 Amenran divisions, at least, ns long 
ns the present tension lasts. I'hose 20 Amer¬ 
ican divisions have to be the hard core of a 
Western ground force, not of 35 but of about 
60 divisions.” 

E. A. M : “Mostly Germans?” 

A. O.: “Of course not. I don’t trust the 
Germans any more than you do. Give them 
an overwhelming force, they’ll begin telling 
us where to get off. But a reasonable German 
force of five to seven divisions incorporated 
Into the army of Europe now could not possi¬ 
bly get out of hand. Their presence would 
keep 80 percent of all Gormans on our side. 
If we put 20 ground divisions In Europe, the 
Gormans 5. then we have a right to expect 
our European allies to organize and equip 
those other ,35 divisions and pronto. Short 
of that. I Just do not see how we are going to 
avoid world war III. To avoid getting ulcers, 
I have accepted that fact and stopped worry¬ 
ing about It. But 60 divisions, of which 20 
are American, In Europe will still prevent 
that catastrophe. 

HELP FROM ALLIES 

E. A. M.: "I am almost sure you won’t get 
them all. From what 1 have learned wan¬ 
dering around west Europe, our allies may 
be able to furnish their 36. If we recruited 
now—say for Korea—8,000 or 10,000 Ger¬ 
mans and trained with the new standard 
weapons, they could grow Into five German 
divisions. I am afraid Congress will not be 
willing to station 20 American divisions in 
Europe. But I agree that 2 new divi¬ 
sions—12 regular divisions In all—^are pretty 
Billy. How would you settle for an American 
ground force of'26 regular divisions, whereof 
5 to be stationed In Europe, and the pres¬ 
ent 25 National Guard divisions, making 50 
In all? That would give you, with the Ger¬ 
mans. 45 divisions more or less on the danger 
spot and 20 more in the Untied Stutefi.” 
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The American official knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe. “That size force,” he said 
slowly, “would not necessarily prevent the 
next big war—but it might. But by the 
almighty God. tell them when you go home 
that nothing less will.” 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago a bill providing for universal 
military training was introduced. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record editorials 
favoring universal military training, 
published in the Pittsburgh Press, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, and the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer. I should like to make the state¬ 
ment that the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele¬ 
graph, while it has not spoken at this 
time editorially, informs me that it 
favors universal military training, as 
does also the Philadelphia News. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 
[Prom the Pittsburgh Pre.ss of August 20, 
19501 

The Gr.s Can’t Adjourn 

President Truman would like to have n 
iiniver.sal military training law. But he does 
not wish to press the lesuc at this Congress 
session because ol the greater urgency of 
other IcglBlDtlou more immediately related to 
the lighting In Korea and the limited time 
for its consideration. 

What limited time? 

And which is of more concern to the Amer¬ 
ican people: National defense or the forth¬ 
coming coiigresBlonal elections? 

The boys in Korea are lighting In tempera¬ 
tures of 100 —not working in air-con¬ 
ditioned chambers and offices, as Members 
of Congress are. They cannot rece.ss or ad¬ 
journ at will—as CongreKsmeii can. 

Congrei^s well can afford to stay in con¬ 
tinuous sesHlon until every bit of essential 
legislation has been enacted. Any Congress¬ 
man who doesn’t like the work under those 
circumstances can quit, which Is more than 
our GI’s in Korea can do. 

Our troops can’t even get the rest they need 
between battles because wc do not have re¬ 
placements to relieve them. Universal mili¬ 
tary training will provide replacements If 
there are any more “Korean” situations, as 
we fear there may be. 

It isn’t a.sking too much of Congress to 
make sure of that by staying on the Job until 
this legislation has been approved. 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of August 18, 1950} 

We Need UMT Now 

Universal military training has long been 
urged by the leaders of our armed ler vices 
as an essential part of a sound program of 
national security. The President recom¬ 
mended It at the start of his administration 
and again In January. 

The Idea was supported by an advisory 
commission headed by Dr. Karl Compton, 
which spoke for enlightened public opinion 
after a close survey of the problem. 
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The administration had decided not to 
press tor It at this time because of the 
many other urgent problems, but Secretary 
Johnson wants to push the matter and the 
Armed Services Committees of Congress have 
been asked for Instant action, at least on 
a filanU>by basis. 

The universal training Issue has been a 
victim of the disposition of Congress to post¬ 
pone action on contentious Issues for po¬ 
litical reasons. To many In Congress who 
approve It on principle, it never teems the 
richt time for action. In a period of war, 
or' of eJose attention to national defense, 
other queatloiis. which appear of more im- 
nicdiate concern, get preference. In a pe¬ 
riod of demobilization and relaxation alter 
immense ellorts, nobody wants to urge it on 
a public seemingly indifferent. It’s the old 
situation of the leaky roof: You can’t mend 
It when It rains, and It doesn’t seem so 
necessary when aklcs are clear. 

However, our experience lu Korea has been 
an eye opener not to take chaTices in the 
fiiture with national security, even If they 
should seem of the calculated risk variety. 
While opposition has been very vocal, mili¬ 
tary training has long had the backing of a 
large majority of the people. A Gallup poll 
this week shows 78 percent favor it. If we 
need a strong Army and continuation of se¬ 
lective service, we need UMT. 

IFroin the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette| 
Enact a CMT I aw Now 

Corgreas ought to enact Immedlotely a 
law providing fur universal mllltarv training 
a ' requested by the administration. 

Our Nation ir. engaged in a Ilfe-or-deuth 
defen.«^e of western clemocracv against rom- 
miailem. It cannot compete on anything 
like ccjunl terms without nn adequate re- 
prrvo of trained manpower comparable to 
that In Hussia. 

The only way to provide such a reserve is 
to require physically and mentnlly qualified 
youths between the ages ol 17 and 20 to de¬ 
vote a minimum of f-lx months out of their 
lives to military trainin';. 

Until now, opponents of UMT have argued 
that we have entered into an age of push¬ 
button warfare obviating the nerd Oi great 
arnilcs. Military sucocFfi, It has been con¬ 
tended, would cieprnd more upon scientific 
achievement than upon manpower. 

The war in Korea has knocked the bot¬ 
tom out of that argument. The fact seems 
to be that no matter how much trollnleal 
progress Is made In thi.s atomic age, wars 
will still be won or lo.st on the ground. 
W- simply must have forces sufficient to 
take and hold land. Manpower will always 
be a decisive factor, as it la today in Korea. 

The question of timing Id Important In 
the administration’s request for Immediate 
enactment of UMT law\ It can give rise to 
much confUDion which we should make the 
greatest effort to avoid. 

Defense Secretary Johnson pointed out In 
hh letter to Congress that W'c are now en¬ 
gaged in a ranld expansion of military forces 
on ncllvc duty. Obviously, then, we could 
not si)are at this time enough officers and 
men to plan and launch n UMT program. 

Hence, even though Immediate enactment 
of UMT Is requested, It Is specified that the 
projjrum would not be initiated until such 
time as the President may direct. In other 
words. It would be set up on a stand-by basis. 

Tlie timing, then, appears to allow for two 
considerations. First, It seems to be an ac¬ 
knowledgment that the chances of win¬ 
ning approval of a UMT program are bet¬ 
tor now, while the country is emotionally 
keyed up over war In Korea, than they may 
be once this particular war la over. Even 
more Important, the request takes Into con¬ 
sideration the possibility that war in Korea 
is only a curtain-raiser to a much greater 
tragedy ahead. 


The best way to avoid that tragedy Is to 
provide now for an integrated and balanced 
system of national security of which UMT 
is an essential element. 

fProm the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
Korea's Lesson: Nation Needs UMT 

Reports of the enormous hardships and 
savagery our soldiers are facing as the Reds 
launch another offensive In Korea lend 
weight to the administration's request for 
pas.sftge of a law requiring intensive mili¬ 
tary training for American youth. 

Our troops In Korea, although they have 
been reinforced recently, are still outnum¬ 
bered by the hordes of North Korean Com¬ 
munists hurled against them. They are 
fighting in murderous heat over rugged ter¬ 
rain. They are slowly getting the weapons 
whote lack was a big factor In the early 
retreat. 

But It Is clear from Iront-llne accounts 
that many of the men thrown Into battle 
against the Reds were not adequately 
trained. Many had no combat experience, 
which was to be expected in an army that 
fought Us last campaigns 6 years ago. Many 
more lacked the hardening up and train¬ 
ing under simulated bottle conditions which 
was the least they—and their country—had 
a right to expect. 

A dispatch from Don Whitehead. Asso¬ 
ciated Pror.s war correspondent, in the In¬ 
quirer yesterday emphasizes that the value 
of training for the Korean war can hardly 
be exaggtriued. Tlicre are some lessons that 
can be learned only the hard way—not to 
undere.stimate the emmv, to be ready for 
his tactie.s ol liilHtnilioii, to be on guard 
against refugees who tuin suddenly with 
guns blazing. 

There arc other basic lealurcs of combat 
readiness winch can be learned in camp, 
however. Whitehead stresses the need lor 
physical stamina, for elementary tactics to 
avoid exposure to enemy fire, and for pre¬ 
cautions against being isolated, which 
might have been learned before the soldiers 
went to Korea. 

It is obviou.«; that training alone can't 
spell victory in batUe. But It is equally ob¬ 
vious that iintrnint'd men, no rnuller huw 
brave, will pay for their lack of tniinlng in 
battle with defeats and needless loss of lives. 

The llr.st duty of the Defense Department 
Is to make sure that the men now entering 
the Armed Forces get the kind ol training 
they will nee«i if they have to be sent up 
against the Red.s In Korea. It is encouraging 
that the Army began to put Its men thiongh 
rigorous maneuvers umler highly rcfilistlc 
combat conditions soon after the Korean 
war started. 

This program must be pressed In all units 
which may be called upon for action In Korea 
or anywhere else In the near future. 

But a more consistent, long-range program 
of training for possible future emergencies 
must be launched If the Nation Is to avoid 
having to send untrained or partly trained 
men into battle again. For it Is increasingly 
evident that the threat of Soviet communism 
may continue for years and that it will be 
necessary to keep our military defenses In 
readiness as long as that threat exists. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s request 
for Immediate passage of legislation granting 
stand-by power to institute universal mili¬ 
tary training may seem belated, It clearly 
represents a switch from the administration’s 
viewpoint voiced a few days ago that this 
measure should not be pressed at this time. 

Most Americans, however, will appreciate 
the need for this program to train youths 
Of 17 to 20 for military service.. It Is a neces¬ 
sity from the standpoint of* manning our 
armed services, and It could be of vital Im¬ 
portance In saving the lives of our young 
men by teaching them what to expect If they 
should have to go to war. 


There may be reason.^ why UMT could not 
be started Immediately. First call on gain¬ 
ing facilities and experienced officers must 
go to the units which may be needed in 
Korea. 

But the Korean war has shown us some 
of the cost of our failure to train American 
youth. We should not repeat that faiiino. 
The unlversal-mllltary-trainlng program 
should be passed by Congress and put into 
operation as soon as possible as a vital fac¬ 
tor In protecting both our country and 
the lives of our young men. 


The Big Sleep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Aupust 21 (lepUlative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editc rial 
Giititled “The Biir Sleep,’' published in 
the Wall Street Journal on August 10, 
1950. 

There beinR no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, ar. follows: 

Rlviiw and OtTTL(70ic—T he Big Sli:lp 

Wo have pone* from war to wit apron in 
the f.pare of 6 years because, as lour Re- 
publicijii members of the Senate I'oic.sn 
Rolation.s Committee so trulhlully stai^. 
two aclmi 11 tstratiors —Roosevelt’s and Tiii- 
maii's—slept the big sleep. Today is sim¬ 
ply the tomorrow of Yalta and PotscJani. 

But there is a bitterer and more* impor¬ 
tant truth. That is that the people tliem- 
solve.s were lulled by a magic potion caliod 
“bipHrtl5anir-.m.’’ The Rcpuljlics tliciri- 
selvea seemed drugptd by i1. For too loop 
a time there was no one to cry out that 
the sentry sici>t. 

And now, once more, there is talk that 
WT j.hould drink it as.,’alu. Thu.se wdio ven¬ 
ture to criticize the past or pre.srnt conduct 
of our affairs, as these Republican.'-. Ji.tva 
done, are nuCLised of "playing politics”; wv* 
Bhoiiid once more swallow the finest ions and 
the critlRi.sm, keep the war out of politics, 
and be bipartisan. 

Ncjthing could be more dangerous. And 
for the proof of it we need look no furih.-r 
th.in the sorry .state of affairs today. 

What made Yalta and Potsdam pos.s’.blc'? 
They stemmed first of all from the hriiiin l- 
iiatlon that the Communists were plearant, 
peaceful people whose only desire was t,o 
Join the fellowship of nations; and, secondly, 
from the notion that foreign affairs was a 
field forbidden to the people, that what 
the experts and the great leaders did mn>r 
be acceiited without question lest we de¬ 
stroy "unity.” 

Both were blunders. But what reason 
did the people have for doubting them at 
the time? During the war and its after¬ 
math there were few with the courage to 
strike at the Illusion of Communist Russia 
or to question the wisdom of the great lead¬ 
ers. And the few who did speak wore dis¬ 
credited and swept away with the easy 
Blander that even to question was to "play 
politics." 

A man ran for President of the United 
States lu the middle of a war and the plans 
for peace, yet, in the name of bipartisanlsm, 
he would debate neither the war nor the 
peace. The war won, distinguished and capa- 
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ble men still held to a moratorium on the 
use of one part of their critical facilities for 
fear of the fetish of Mpartlsanism. 

The overt blunders. It Is true, were com¬ 
mitted by Democrats. But where, one may 
ask, were the Republicans? The Democrats 
were at least carrying out their function 
of proposing policy, howev.3r Ill-chosen the 
policies. The Republicans, as the minority 
representatives, were not even carrying out 
their one and only function, which Is to ex¬ 
amine, to question, to criticize and upon ac- 
casion to oppose. 

All these things the Republicans did on 
domestic matters. But on foreign affairs 
they slept the sleep of blpartisanlsm. And 
then one day we awakened to find that the 
pleasant opiate was a mickey finn. 

Neither the men In Korea nor the rest of 
us can now escape the consequences of past 
blunders. But it would be InKunlty to return 
to the drug that made them possible, to 
recommit our destiny Into the unques¬ 
tioned hands of the men wlio made them. 

As never before we need, In the phrase of 
the four Senators, “to scrutinize relentless¬ 
ly”—not only what was done but what Is 
done and what Is proposed to be done. Our 
Rreatesl hope is that the four awakened 
Beiiiitors will awaken others and that the 
pe<^i:Je will not again swallow this thing 
culled blpartisanlsm. Else from the next big 
sleep we may be suddenly aroused by ter¬ 
rors unimag ined. 


manled man wDh two children, who haui 
an Income of $5,000; 


Israel_ 

Finland_ 

Norway_ 

Belgium__ 

Denmark_ 

Sweden_ 

Netherlands-... 

England- 

Indonesia_ 

Australia_ 

Ireland_ 

India. 

France_ 

Sv/ltzcrla)id— 

Brazil_ 

United States 
South Alrica. 
Hong Koii :4 _ 


$2, 795 
2,075 
1,840 
1,660 
1,600 
1. GOO 
1,460 
1,450 
1,120 
1,118 
1,000 
920 
840 
650 
COO 
345 
317 
130 


Now, after you have read this far, Is there 
anyone who would like to trade places with 
their overseas brethren? 

But—here Is the question: If we continue 
to Increase the cost of government, and are 
to pay lor the arming and protection of the 
democratic world—a task that we have un¬ 
dertaken—Just wdiat will be the relative posi¬ 
tion cf these countries, say, 6 or 10 years 
from now? 


Overhauling of State Department Needed 


Cheapest Government in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, every day we 
in the United States hear statements in 
reference to the cost of maintaining our 
various branches of government, local. 
State, and Federal. No one can deny 
that our citizens bear a heavy burden, yet 
comparative figures indicate that Ihe 
cost of government in America is rela¬ 
tively low in comparison with the burden 
of other people throughout the world. 

As part of my remarks I include part 
of a column entitled “Observatorlals*' 
from the Coopersvillc Observer of August 
17.1950. The publisher of tnc Observer, 
Mr. L. W. Shears, runs an excellent 
wx'okly newspaper in the Fifth Congres¬ 
sional District of Michigan and he is to 
be commended for publishing such im¬ 
portant facts as those contained in the 
following: 

OBSXRVATOnlALS—CHEAPEST GOVEBNMENT IN 
THE World 

One of the chief gripes of the American 
people Is the cost of government—and in 
view of the terrilic increase, especially during 
the Truman administration, they have rea¬ 
son to register a complaint and to worry 
about the future. 

The other day in reading a recent issue of 
the United Nations World, official publica¬ 
tion of the UN, there appeared an article 
so challenghig that we are using some of 
the statistics given, in order that we may 
Bee something of the other side of the picture. 

The article Is entitled “The Cheapest Gov¬ 
ernment In the World,” and was written by 
David Cort. Following are the amounts In 
income taxes paid to the governments by a 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter writ¬ 
ten by Mrs. A. D. Lange, of New Augusta, 
Ind., and published under the headline 
“Overhauling of State Department 
Needed,’* in the Indianapolis Times for 
August 13. 1950. 

'Ihere being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

A Leiter to the People—Overtiatjling of 
State Department Needed 
(By Mrs. A. D. Lange) 

(Editor's Note.— The following letter was 
written by Mr.*?. A. D. Lange, of Rural Route 
No. 1, New Augusta, Ind„ wife of the pre.sl- 
dent of Pictorial Publishers, Inc., 107 South 
Capitol Avenue, as a spontaneous expression 
ot her views on the world crisis. Mrs. Lango 
is not actively connected with any political 
or civic group.) 

What I am about to write will probably 
bring mo criticism and unfavorable publicity 
because, once the Armed Forces of the Nation 
are committed, the patriot is supposed to 
forget personal views and principles and get 
behind the administration at whatever cost. 

In defense of my patriotism most of you 
who receive this know that my husband and 
my father fought In World War I. Even 
now, at age 80, my father Is Arizona director 
of selective service and adjutant general of 
the National Guard—also, Incidentally, a life¬ 
long Democrat. My son was a fighter pilot 
and my son-in-law an ensign In World War 
II. Wo all stand ready to serve again to the 
best of our ability. 

My son and son-in-law are just 25, so 
theirs will again be active service—which 
brings me to the reason for this letter. 


If my boys have to give up promising ca¬ 
reers and again go to war, I want them to 
have the bcncllt of support from leadership 
of unquestioned loyalty and outstanding 
ability. 

To that end and as a beginning I want to 
see a general overhauling of the State De¬ 
partment. 

There Is no need to cite examples of the 
present Department's mistakes. The results 
of these men’s judgment—whether deliber¬ 
ately traitorous or just plain stupid—are 
clear for all to sec. We came out of the 
last war the strongest nation on earth. To¬ 
day our boys are dying In a situation strik¬ 
ingly like Bataan. We have little more than 
a toehold In Asia. Russia Is calling the 
plays. 

If the views of MacArthiir and General 
Wedemeyer had prevailed, Manchuria would 
have been placed under a UN trusteeship, 
China would nut have been lost, and Korea 
would not now be under attack. Washing¬ 
ton was warned more than 3 years ago that 
the Reds were organizing an army to Invade 
South Korea. But the native troops wo 
trained there were not, according to Gen. 
William L. Roberts, head of our mllUary 
mission In Korea, allowed any offensive wea¬ 
pons such as tanks—this on order of our 
State Department, 

MacArtlmr has had nothing to do with 
Korea or Its defense program for 2 years. 
But when Truman suddenly reversed the 
Acheson Asiatic policy MacArthur was given 
only a few hours to meet an attack the Reds 
had been preparing for 3 years. 

Now MacArthur and boys like my sons are 
heroically trying to salvage a situation for 
which our diplomats and politicians are 
wholly to blame. 

There is no less pain for a mother who 
loses her son, nr a wife her husband whether 
she be Republican or Democrat. Should not 
Republicans and Democrats all Insist that 
the Achesons, Iiattimores, Jessups, Services, 
et al., be routed from their positions of Influ¬ 
ence? To replace them there are Democrats 
and Republicans of unimpeachable honor 
and ability to choose from. 

When our President asks us for the sacri¬ 
fices necessary to carry this conflict to a 
successful conclusion, ho should show his 
sincerity of purpose by acknowledging and 
correcting the tragic mistakes of his admln- 
}u( ration. Immediate action on his part Is 
vital. 

There are others In high places who share 
the blame lor the agony of our outnumbered 
and poorly equipped men In Korea, but let's 
take first things first and slrrt with the 
Btatc Department. 

While our boj^s are winning battles on far 
off battlefields, the American way of life may 
bo lost in Washington. 


Control of Floods on tlie Connecticut 
River 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a lonir-range 
plan to ease and control flood threats 
by the Connecticut River through the 
length and breadth of the Connecticut 
River Valley, covering a highly valuable 
section of New England. 
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The plan is outlined In a letter written 
by George C. Waldo, chairman of the 
Connecticut State Park and Forest Com¬ 
mission, and sent to the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission at 
Springfield. Mass. 

Mr. George Waldo lias championed the 
cause of conservation for many years. 
Indeed he has boon a pioneer protector 
cf our natural resources and is recog¬ 
nized as a public servant dedicated to 
pj’eserving these resources. 

Mr. Waldo’s letter sums up briefly the 
long-range conservation program recom¬ 
mended for the New England area by 
the United States Forestry Service and 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service. These two agencies cooperat' d 
in studying tlie flood problems caused by 
the Connecticut River. Their recom¬ 
mendations, as outlined in Mr. Waldo’s 
letter, v/ore drawn up jointly. 

I feci the people of my State of Con¬ 
necticut. as well as those of the other 
New England States, should be aware 
of the nece.ssity for controllmg flood 
threats. They should also know how 
tiicse threats can bo clicck^xl or com¬ 
pletely eliminated. If the rccomminc^a- 
tionn made by Mr. Waldo were follov.rd 
there would be no n'^ed to fear the 
damage and hard:>hip caucjcd by rtcur- 
ring floods of the Connecticut River. 

I agree with Mr. Waldo and the two 
Government agencies involved here that 
New England should proceed at once 
with a reforestation program to prevent 
further flood damage in the Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

July 21, 1950. 

To tIU PRELIDENT’S WATER REKOURCF.S PoMrT 

Co: IMISKTON. 

Spritir/firld, Mass. 

Gentlemen: A study of major flood errsts 
on the Connecticut RWer as recorded at 
Hartford, Conn., over a period of nearly tbreo 
ceiiturlca, brings to light two alarming fjtc- 
tnrs. First, that such major flood.'^ h'i\e 
greatly Increased In frequency In strictly 
modern timeis. Second, that they have mark¬ 
edly Increased In violence, or high water 
level. 

Between 1683 and 18.93 the river avernged 
one major flood every 12 years. 

Between 1905 rnd 1P40 a major flood was 
Incurred every 3^. years. 

P\)r the Hn;l 200 yoars of the river’s re¬ 
corded history the major flood crc.sts exlill)- 
Ited a Buriirlhlng unifoinnty, on average of 
25 leet with 1 or 2 feet plus or minus. Not 
until November 1927 did the river attain a 
flood stage of 29 feet at Hurl lord during the 
present century. But in March 1936 It robe 
to 37 6 feet a id in September 1938 to 35 
feet. 

It la hardly ncccanary to point out that 
every added foot of flood stage increases the 
possibilities of damage In geometrical ratio. 

While fill major floods are due to special 
weather circumstances such as sudden thaws, 
or heavy rainfalls, or both, there is nothing 
in the records of the period covered to show 
that there has been any Increase In the aver¬ 
age precipitation during that time. Both of 
the factors mentioned—the Increasing fre¬ 
quency of floods and tholr Increasing mag¬ 
nitude—are due to the same basic causes, 
namely, the l tripping of our woodland cover 
in the drainage area of the river, thus elimi¬ 
nating much of the old forest floor which 
once acted as a sponge to hold the water 
and feed it out slowly, and bad land prac¬ 


tices resulting In erosion and gullying and 
thereby increasing the rapidity of run-off. 

I’fom these factors alone it becomes ap¬ 
parent that the flood problem of the Connect- 
ic/n River Valley cannot be solved by the 
erection of enormously expensive flood con¬ 
trol dams. So long as present conditions 
are iwrinltted to continue such dams will 
rapidly loae their capacity by being silted 
up with eroded topsoil, while increasing fiood 
crests will overwhelm them. In any case, 
such dams are enormously expensive and 
utterly wasteful except for tli^ one purpose 
of holding back major flood crests. They 
lake thoufands of acres of productive land 
find eventually must be dredged at enormous 
cost to retain any effective capacity. Mean¬ 
time a great part oi the major damage*— 
the or. .cion of our valuable topsoil- ■ con- 
timi« s unabated. 

Tlic only Intelligent long-range utt.TcU on 
tlil.s program would Ihtrofure contlot of 
meinis l<ir cheolrljig floods where they orlgi- 
luite. by holding more of the water wiieie 
It fall:-; in the first place and by checking 
soil erc/r.lon. 

To this end 1 submit n survey of the entire 
duUn:.*-,e area of the Connecticut River from 
the Province of Quebec to I.mg Island Round 
t(.i.Tthcr w»lh a phni for checking floods end 
endiiig rojl eroLi-ni. and nsk tn.it it be made 
u part of the rccoids of your commas.ou. 

This survey \V''t. made by the Unlied Si'ites 
PorCLiry JJeivice and lUo Umlcd Stales ^oil 
Cv)nrervn*^lon Service In cooperation. The‘-o 
two r'ed»^ra] ageiieiec aic hifzhly reuiocted for 
llielr Kcieiitific and objective iippr<;ach to 
such problems. Their Connecticut Uiver 
survey and tentative flood-control plan—a 
d'.diluent of 150 pngos—covers all fnctoi’s 
in groat detail. 

T he two major elements of the fl lod-ccn- 
Irol plan c.m be stated very simply. TTioy 
con.cist of the reforestatloii of all cut over 
or abjudmicd land in the draliiR ;e are.'i ol 
t)ie river, where rcforcfitatUm is the highest 
Ufc to which tile laud may be put and the 
pnactlc'^ ol mi'dern aoll-conscrvatlon meas- 
uies on all cultivated laud draining into the 
river vaUcy. 

In reaching their conclusions as to the 
effect of these meufures the ttvo services did 
not Indidpe in any gucfbwork. They sam¬ 
pled the .'•oil in all of the region.'? dralJied 
by the Connecticut River, estimating its 
water-hoklliig capacity; they mea.sured the 
Cirlont ol the existing forest floor and com¬ 
puted the po.s6lbIe Increase both In its area 
and water-holding capacity; they measin-ed 
the r:q)iditv ol runoff, the eMeiit of soil 
erosion, and all other f.'ict.ur, entering into 
the prohlein. Thiy envltuuje a fjO-yr.ir pro- 
g»T.iu in which eroMon will be stopp.ed almost 
Immediately and m which the irrcjurncy 
and Intensity of floods will decrease as tJie 
forest Is restored. The plan oficrs u perma¬ 
nent cure, not a temporary expedient. 

Furthermore, It offers the prospect of Im- 
nien.se economic benefit to the whole valley. 

For exfimple, the reduction In average 
annual flood damages would amount to a 
saving of $1,518,000 a year. The reduction 
of gullying, protection of fish and wildlife, 
and stopping of bank erosion would result 
In a fiavmg of $1,750,000 annually. 

The average annual cut of timber on re¬ 
forested lands, both public and private, 
would bring an income of nearly $12,000,000 
a year. The Increase In the value of farm 
crops because of better soil practices and a 
higher vrater table resulting In more lux¬ 
uriant crops, would amount to nearly $0,000,- 
000 a year. These are direct and measurable 
benefits which can be closely estimated. 

In addition there would bo many other 
benefits, difficult to estimate In terms of dol¬ 
lars and cents because of the great enhance¬ 
ment of the fish and game resources, great 
Increase In recreational possibilities and pro¬ 
tection to the natural beauty of the whole 
region. 


I might add that the meosurea proposed 
have the effect not only of cutting flood 
crests but of raising low water levels in the 
river during periods of drought. This sta¬ 
bilization of water flow would be an immense 
advantage of all power projects, public and 
private, on the main stream or its tribu¬ 
taries. 

Melting snow or rain water held back at 
the source by the methods mentioned, sinks 
Into the water table and replenishes it. be¬ 
coming a source of supply for our springs 
and brnokH between rains and for our pri¬ 
vate wells or city water system.^. And the 
methods of control sugeested for Connecti¬ 
cut’s major river arc equally applicable to 
minor streams, and might very well become 
a pattern of water control for other affected 
nrea.'^. 

Pe.spcctfnlly submitted. 

George C. Wai.do, 

Cfiairman. Comicchcut State Pitik 
and Forest Commission. 


Appeiiltment of Francis S. Murphy to 

Cenne^fhut Aeronautics Commission 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or’ CONNECTICUT 

IN THE rFNA'lE OP THE UNTIED STATES 

Moiicfav. Autntrt 21 (leqialatU'r day of 
Thundav. July 20). 19C0 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unaniniGUs co/v-rnt to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Bridnreport tConn.) Post, titled “Mr. 
Aviation ” This editorial pays hz'-.h and 
much-deserved tribute to Francis 6. 
Murphy, publisher of the Hartford 
(Conn.' Times. Mr. Murphy’s leader¬ 
ship in the development of aviation in 
the State of Connecticut is well known 
from one end of the State to the other, 
as are his many other contributions to 
public service. Too often we hear allega¬ 
tions that the Utxpayer does not receive 
his money’s worth. As the article points 
out, we taxpayers have received more 
than our money’s worth from Mr. Mur¬ 
phy’s public service. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Aviation 

Connecticut speiids a deal of money an¬ 
nually at which the taxpayers grumble but 
the State also gets a large amount of free 
eervire, concerning which the taxpayerzi know 
very little. Whut the same seivice w.ukl 
cost the State if compensated at strict!v 
commercial rotes wo cannot say. but we ere 
sure that the total sum would make the 
finance department dl7zy. 

As an example we might consider the re¬ 
appointment by Governor Bowles of Franc b 
S. Murphy, publisher of the Hartford Times, 
to the State Aeronautics Commission. Wh^n 
It comes to promoting aviation for the heneflt 
of Connecticut, Mr. Murphy is a one-man 
whirlwind. He has headed the aeronniitlcs 
commlBslon since 1946 and far from profiting 
by the arrangement, has given endlessly of 
his time, and has spent substantially of his 
own funds in promoting the cause. 

Prank Murphy was responsible to a lari;e 
degree for the development of Bradley Field 
near Hartford and recently gave a party 
there, at which General Elsenhower was the 
guest of honor, to celebrate the breaking of 
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(ground for the new headquarters building. 
The purpose of the party was not mere 
Jubilation but to impress visltorjj from other 
parts of the State with the farilltlea avail¬ 
able at Bradley Field and to invite the maxi¬ 
mum use of such facilities. 

Eut being a Hartford man doesn’t limit 
Commlasloner Murphy in his geographical 
outlook. He IS equally Interested in the pro¬ 
motion of the most modern means ot truns- 
portution in every part of Connecticut. The 
commission of which he is chairmen—a com- 
inlpslon made up of other volunteer citizens 
like himself—hopes to keep Connecticut In 
the forefront of aviation not only because 
tile Stale needs the besi, transrortntion fa¬ 
cilities possible but because Connecticut in¬ 
dustry Is a large factor in aviation. The 
State’s Industrial payrolls benefit correspond- 
Inp.ly. 

For thl.s, so far as we know, nobody has 
said, “Tbnnk you, Mr. Murphy." He doesn't 
expect to be thanked. A wise person In pub¬ 
lic service never dues. 


This May Be Extreme—But' 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NL'W HAMPSninE 

IN THE SENATE OF THP] UNITED STATES 

Monday, Auavst 21 Ueyhlative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
today's Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an excellent editorial from the 
August 4, 1950, edition of the Granite 
State News. 

There being no ob.iection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

This May Be Extreme—But 

As the news out of Korea couttnues to get 
worse, It Is only fair that we stop and take 
stock of our purlloutt position. Wc have been 
in a dominant position In world affairs so 
long that It will take some time lor us to 
adjust our thinking. 

Since traitors sold us out on the know-how 
of making the atomic bomb we are n(*w at 
Russia’s mercy if she should decide to attack. 
Probably the only reason she does not use 
that weapon at once, is fear of airborne re¬ 
taliation. On the other hand, she may be 
waiting until the moment she has n stockpile 
of sufficient size to permit the smuggling of 
an atomic bomb into each one of our defense 
Industry centers and the simultaneous ex¬ 
ploding of these weapons. With our wide 
open coast line there is no reason why Soviet 
submarines cannot land atomic bomba. 
These bombs can be trucked to our defense 
cities and triggered off at a given day and 
hour. 

Wo are at the mercy of the Soviets as to 
where the next world shaking incident will 
break out, using up our men, machines, 
money and material. 

We practically handed China to the Reds. 
Now they have so much manpower that they 
can run mass infantry attacks at us without 
bothering to count the cost. A few hundred 
thousand dead Koreans and Chinamen mean 
nothing to the men in the Kremlin. A few 
thousand dead American youths mean every¬ 
thing to us. 

So here we are I 

Since the close of the Second World War we 
have been disarming while our enemies have 
been arming. Everyone knew it except some 
men in the administration. Our President 
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cut armament costs. When armamezit costs 
are cut, disarmament takes place. 

There is no use arguing about the Army- 
Air Porce-Navy-Marlnc Corps now. 

The fact remains that the one re.'^trainlng 
Influence on the Russians Is the existence 
of the great bombers that can come over the 
roof of the world to use atomic weapons on 
their cities. 

As far as defense of our outposts is con¬ 
cerned our Army is ufcIcsh unless wc can 
carry the men to the scene of action quickly. 
Tiiey must have the best of equipment and 
training. 

Today we cannot carry our men to the 
point ol combat quickly and when they ar¬ 
rive they do not have the arms or the train¬ 
ing. 

Today we have developed a civilization 
W'ith the highest stancuiid of living in the 
world. Here iii Now Hampshire v/e lot our 
fuel wood stand till it falls and rots, 
lor wc burn oil Our larms are going bark to 
the woods again, lor w'c find it cheaper to 
bring food Iroin the Middle West and South 
tliun to raise it oursoUos. 

There is hardly a family in the State so 
poor but that It owns a radio, an automobile, 
an clcclrlc wa diing mnchino, .*in eloctrlc re¬ 
frigerator, and hopes to acquire a television 
tet as Loon ns stations are established. Iho 
more well-to-do families have luxuries in pro¬ 
portion. 

This Is no attack on creature comforts. 
Easier living and a fuller life are the objcc- 
livta toward W'hich we nil work in one way or 
another. 

But if we are to survive we must biglii 
to change our hablt.s ol thought. While we 
may continue to debate around gar. ges and 
C(j^ioe shops whether the new Hudson or the 
new Olds has the better automatic truns- 
mtsMoii, we should also begin to argue ns 
to who has the better tank, ourselves or the 
Russia n.s. The question us to what Is the 
imittcr with the Red Sox is most laterustlng, 
but a far more vital quesiioii is how effective 
is our mitloiial radar screen and If it Is la 
opeiation? And if not, why not? 

We have been living in something of a 
fool’s paradise. Too often the most impor¬ 
tant problem has been as to whether or not 
we could afford to buy a second or third 
radio set for our home. Now we must face 
grim reality. If we do not, there may be no 
moic radio sets of any kind, and, for all too 
many cities, no homes to put them In, and no 
people to live In those homes. 

Some citizens, sitting in the lovely quiet 
of our August New Hampshire countryside 
may read this editorial and say that it is 
extreme and alarmist in tone. But Herman 
Goenng told the people of Germany, with 
sound reasoning, that enemy bombs would 
never drop on their homes. In 1940 the Jap¬ 
anese military would have laughed at any 
man who prophesied tJ)at American bombers 
could and would tear the heart out of 
Tokyo five short years hence. 


Peace or War? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Banner, 
Knightstown, Ind.. for August 18, 1950: 

Peace or War? 

Many pros and cons are being heard on 
the Korean situation, and whatever anyone 


may decide, the international situation at 
the present writing looks anything but rosy. 

For a Nation that has supposedly been in- 
dpctrlnated with peaceful thinking, the 
United States in the past 12 years has 
changed to being a warring Nation—even if 
It is in defense of Ideals and territory. It 
even now appears that our troops, our tanks, 
our planes will be expected now, and In 
the future, to police the entire world against 
communistic aggression. Not a pleasant 
thought, is it? 

Yet, that is exactly the role the United 
States has adopted internationally. 

The shrewd, chess-playing Russians arc 
not to ba underestimated in their ability. 
Their strategy appears to be that of wearing 
us down by degrees until we are Incapable of 
denying tliem. 

If the United States is going to plunge 
into the thick of International controversies, 
let’s get prepared and in a hurry. If the 
United States Is to be the police power of the 
world, we must expect trouble from now on, 
and the only thing which can preserve this 
Nation is preparedness—whether we like it 
or not. 

Frankly, the United States was sold down 
the river when our leaders naively placed 
reliance in Ru.'ssia and cooperated with that 
nation by sending her tanks, planes, food, 
ammunition, etc., during the laist war and 
then conceding her every wish at the confer¬ 
ence table. 

Now our innocent blunders arc going to 
provide a light to the finish. 

In Washington today, our lack of leader¬ 
ship, which the American people chose in 
1948, may be our downfall. An example 
is the way the President is playing politics 
and locking toward the November elections 
while onr soldiers are dying in a merciless 
campaign in Korea. At a lime when we need 
administrative and organizing ability, along 
with diplomacy, we’re sadly lacking. 

The only thing we can do, however, la 
give our very best in the war effort and the 
defense preparatloius, and even though our 
present leadership is weak, America's pres¬ 
ervation demands the united efforts of every¬ 
one toward the common goal of liberty. 

Construction of School Facilities in Areas 
Affected by Federal Activities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD BREEN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to set forth a few reasons why Senate 
bill 2317, a bill relating to the construc¬ 
tion of school facilities in areas affected 
by Federal activities, is extremely impor¬ 
tant at this time and deserves the sup¬ 
port of this body. 

The Immediate vicinity of Dayton is 
one of nine districts in the State of Ohio 
in which Federal activities have caused 
a tremendous increase in the school pop¬ 
ulation. This increase is over and above 
the power of the real-estate tax dupli¬ 
cate to carry. 

The increase in school population 
without an accompanying Increase in 
the size of the real-estate tax duplicate 
has resulted: First, from loss of taxable 
land because of Government acquisition; 
second, presence of tax-exempt Federal 
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housing; and» third, an influx of new 
population. 

Such a condition is present in the Mad 
River Township school district, which Is 
adjacent to the east boundary of the city 
of Dayton. On the other side. Mad River 
Township is bounded by the Wright-Pat- 
torson Air Force Base. Its area is 11.7 
square miles. Its population in 1939 was 
less than 4.C00. Today Mad River Town¬ 
ship has a population of roughly 20,0C0. 

This has resulted in a tremendous in¬ 
crease in the school population. This 
incr^'asc is so tremendous that it far ex¬ 
ceeds the tax revenues, and as a result 
the school system there is in a distressed 
and critical condition. 

I would like to cite one example. 
Harshman and Overlook Homes projects 
of 1 040 living units have added l.COJ 
children of school age to the township 
school system. 

The school census has increased from 
836 in 1939 to 2,980 at the beginning of 
the last school term. The tax dupli¬ 
cate has also increased, but at not such 
a rapid pace—-$2,610,240 in 1939 to only 
$4,215,568 at the opening of the 1949-50 
school term. 

Erour.ht down to simple terms, this 
means that the taxable wealth per pupil 
has been reduced from $3,122 to $1,880. 
In other words, the enrollment has 
increased 222 per cent, the taxable 
wealth to support schools 36 percent. 

The increase in school population had 
resulted ill a shortage of classrooms and 
other facilities. This has become so 
acute that it has become necessary to 
limit some 1,600 elementary pupils to 
half-day sessions and to “farm” out to 
other districts nearly 500 high-school 
students. 

In Mad River Township alone two 
elementary-school units and a complete 
high-school unit are needed, but the dis¬ 
trict is bonded almost to the legal limit 
set by the State of Ohio. Through the 
acquisition of land for Federal activi¬ 
ties, taxable wealth of $1,111,230 has 
been lost to the district. 

To add to this present condition, with¬ 
in the same district some 1,000 Wherry 
housing units are to be constructed 
within the next year. This will increase 
the school enrollment by another COO 
students, according to the best estimates. 

Congress must give some aid and 
remedy to school districts such as Mad 
River Township. This can be done 
through S. 2317. 


GOP Opportunity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW IIAMHSIIIIIE 

IN TOE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Deoj'.T on August 4, 1950, entitled “GOP 
Opportunity.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GOP Opportunity 

The Truman administration’s Inconslsten- 
cie.s and crimes of omission and commission 
In far-eastrrn policy have been under un- 
ceaeltig Republican attack in Congress since 
Korenii Red troops crossed the line iu late 
June. 

Representative Lawrence H. Smith, of Wis¬ 
consin. member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, has laid before his culleuguss a de¬ 
tailed reoori on tehtlmony given to the com¬ 
mittee by General Marshall, when he was 
Secretary of Stnte. and by generals and nd- 
mlinis. It reveals that the military men and 
tile admlnirtration were in agreement that 
our trooiis fhould be withdrawn from Korea 
and that we should not Intervene if the 
southern republic were invaded. 

We quote from the record. 

“Mr. JLTDD. II North Korea and Minchurla 
shovld be taken over and organized by the 
Communlr^H. do you think our position In 
Korea would Jong be tenable? 

“Secretary Marshall. I think it would not 
be tenable.” 

• * • « • 

“Mr. RTCIIAPD.S, I Just want to ask one ques¬ 
tion. is it your position that it would not be 
wise to keep troops in Korea? 

“General Timberman. Yes, sir; it would not 
be wine. 

“Admiral Woolridge. I concur. 

“General Hamilton. I concur fully, and 
that has been the position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, It has been unanimous. There has 
been no difference so far as I know,” 

On the same day that Repreaentatlvo 
Smith was making this testimony available 
In the House. Styles Bridges was reviewing 
far-oast»*rn policy by means of other mate¬ 
rials in the Senate. He began with the State 
Department's China white paper, which he 
cullrci a product of the thinking of Philip C. 
Jcjsup—our American Ambassador at Large— 
whoi.e personal prejudices and those of his 
associates agalmst the Republic of China are 
too well known to require further comment.” 
He went on to remind his colleagues that 
t^essup’s last trip to south Asia was delayed 
while he tcsllhed lor Alger Hiss. 

Then Senator BninaKS traced some of the 
Ktep.s by which Formosa and Korea were 
written off by the Ti-umau administration as 
part of a policy which fed all of China to the 
Russian bear. 

On January 5 President Truman gave Im- 
pet 11.-3 to the policy by rclca-slng u State De- 
pjirtmeiit bulletin which said: “The United 
States Government will not pursue a course 
which will ler«d to involvement in the civil 
coiU ict in China. Similarly, the United 
States Government will not provide military 
aid -r advice to Chinese forces on Formosa.” 

Secretary Acheson followed up 1 week 
later by warning against “fooliBh adven¬ 
tures” In the Far East, and prorlulmed to the 
world that Korea was not included In Amen- 
c: i dcfcobe plans, an act which has been se¬ 
verely criticiKod as constituting an invitation 
to Red Koreans to take over. 

Over In the House again. Representative 
VoRvs, of Ohio, was pointing out that Korea 
v.as jiccullarly the child of the United States, 
Britain, and China by virtue of the Cairo and 
Potsdam agreements. He reminded his col¬ 
leagues that up to June 30, 1949, the Ameri¬ 
can Army provided Korea’s defense and 
American funds bolstered Its economy. 

Vorys went on to show that Owen Lattl- 
more strongly advised the disastrous course 
we have followed since June 30 of last year. 
Vorys quotes Lattimure as recommending: 
“The thing to do. therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall, but not let it look as though we 
pushed It." And in a memorandum to Jes¬ 
sup, according to Vorys, Lattlmore said: 


"South Korea Is more of a liability than an 
asset to the interests and policy of the United 
Btates. ♦ ♦ * The United States should 

disembarrass Itself as quickly as possible of 
its entanglements in South Korea.” 

The administration, we see, withdrew mili¬ 
tary old from Korea and excluded it from our 
defense zone. Then, when the invasion so 
often discussed and long expected came to 
pass, it turned around and Intervened. It is 
quite obvious that by adopting one policy 
and following another, we have fallen into 
unnecessary perils and military difficulties. 

The traiic events of the last 5 ye?rs tet 
forth clearly the duty and responsibility of 
the Republican Party. While giving un¬ 
stinted support to war mobilization, w’hlch 
the Republicnn.s are doing, they must formu¬ 
late a complete and specific program for 
American participation in world affnirs. 

Let them state what we will do when we 
hnvo driven the Invaders back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Let them state \^hat our 
policies should be elsewhere. So lar, unfor¬ 
tunately. they have been more critical than 
conEtructive. 

But 11 they will come forth with a com¬ 
plete and sensible foreign program, they will 
capture national confidence, and help save 
the Nation from bungling tragedy. 


Clear and Present Danger 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my re.narks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Spirit of Jefferson Advocate for 
Auy:ust 17. 1950: 

Clear and PreoENT Danger 

This newspaper has contended for some 
time that we oujht to be carvslul in our zeal 
to suijprt,38 the insidious evil oi coinmuniKm, 
leL-t In being overzealoua we suppress some 
of the bablc liberties guaranteed to ua by the 
con&titi'tlon. It was lor that reason we op¬ 
posed the shameful acts of Senator 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, In conducting a 
witch hunt on Capitol Hill with ulier de¬ 
fiance of the rules of fair trial and fair play. 
It is for the same reason that we have always 
been beoltant to endorse any type of legis¬ 
lation which infringes on our civil liberties. 

Now we are faced with the grave question 
of deciding whether k-glslation designed to 
curb the teaching and preaching of com¬ 
munism constitutes an encroachment on the 
constltutlonul guaranty of freedom of speech. 

The first amendment of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution prohibits Congress from making 
any law abHdglng the freedom of apcech. 
The Supreme Court haa held time and time 
a raln that the fourteenth amendment Is a 
similar prohibition against the respective 
States. Superllrlally, it would therefore ap¬ 
pear that any Federal or State legislation 
designed to limit and curb the teaching and 
preaching of communism would be in tirect 
conflict with the constitutional prohibition, 
and therefore Invalid. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion would mean that the only way Congress 
or the States could curtail communistic ac¬ 
tivity, short of overt and treasonable con¬ 
duct, would be by rep^^al of the first and 
fourteenth amendments. But, fortunately, 
court interpretation has not been so literal. 

The late Justice Holmes has said that 
when there is a clear nnd present danger 
of a substantive danger which Congress has 
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a right to prevent, then Congress may pass 
legislation which, but for the presence of 
the clear and present danger, would other¬ 
wise be invalid. In other words, the Com¬ 
munists cannot hide behind the constitu¬ 
tional guaranty of freedom of speech con¬ 
tained in the first and fourteenth amend¬ 
ments, and In so doing seek to overthrow the 
Government which Congress has a clear right 
to preserve by such legislation as may be 
necessary. The freedom of speech guaranty 
cannot and should not bo prostituted in such 
a manner as to obtain the elimination of the 
basic freedom it guarantees. 

There Is certainly ample ju.stlflcatlon for 
the Btatement that International communism 
constitutes a clear and present danger, and 
that therefore its disciples are not protected 
by the letter or spirit of the Constitution in 
the espousal of their cause. Inasmuch ns 
the legal power to suppress the doctrine Is 
present by virtue of its exclusion from the 
constitutional guaranty, the only quoraion 
remaining Is the questicjii of the practical 
or pf>Utical expediency of doing so. In other 
words, the question is not whether the Con- 
grcs.s ran legislate against iurthor Commu¬ 
nist missionary work, but whether Congress 
should legl&latip In such a manner. 

We are ot the ojilnion that Congress should 
so legislate. We are brought to this opinion 
by the realization that we are engaged in 
a struggle to the death with a daiigerou.s and 
sinister force that will stop at nothing to 
reahze Its objective. To allow such a force 
freedom of action In our society would seem 
to V.S comparable to arming the enemy we 
seek to destroy. We therefore advocate legi.s- 
latlon designed to outlaw the Conimunibt 
Tarty, to deny the right of free assembly 
to those groups who assembly for the pur¬ 
pose, dlrcrt or Indirect, of advocating the 
overthrow of this Government, and to deny 
all constitutional guaranties, except that of 
a fair trial, to all those who advocate the 
overthrow of this Government by force. 

We are lully aware that such a course will 
Involve serious encroachments on the basic 
civil liberties guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but In our opinion trea.sonable utterances 
are part of treasonable acts, and therefore 
not entitled to the constitutional cloak. 


Doctors and Dentists for the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord I include the following article from 
the Mineral Daily News-Tribune. Keyser, 
W. Va., for August 16, 1950: 

Since Congressman Harley Staggers reads 
this department, we’ll use the Colyum to air 
our views on a sore spot with us, rather than 
write him a personal letter. 

As each day goes by we’re getting more and 
more burned up at the way all those doctors 
and dentists who were educated by the Gov¬ 
ernment daring World War II are avoiding 
military service now. According to a recent 
United Press dispatch, there were 4,500 men 
who were picked out by the armed services 
during the last war and educated Into doc¬ 
tors, dentists, and veterinarians. 

Many of these men never served a day after 
graduation. The war was over and they 
went right Into private practice. Whats 


more, only 43 of them even took Reserve 
commissions, according to the UP story. 

It was the taxpayers’ money that educated 
these men. They were given everything Iree, 
room, board, tuition—and were oven paid. 
It seems to us they owe their Government 
something. 

But arc they responding to the urgent picas 
for their services in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force? Apparently not. 

Under existing laws, only those 43 out of 
the 4,500 can be called to active duty. The 
others can continue their practices in private 
life, while liard-wotklng doctors and dentists, 
many of v/hom made sacrifices to educate 
themselves, are being called back. 

What to us would be a popular action, 
would be for Congress to pas.s a special law, 
requiring that all doctors, dentists, and vet- 
eriunnans who were educated under the 
Army specialized training program be put 
into service first, whether they belong to the 
Reserve or not. 

It’s ILe only fair thln^ to do. 

It was back In October of 1945 that we. and 
seve^'al thousand others, were back, on Clark 
Field ill the Philippines sweating out our 
return home. The war was over, but irans- 
portutlon was scarce. 

One ol tho.se anxiously waiting to get home 
vas fl dentist friend of ours from Syracuse, 
N. Y. Hoc had been overseas almost 4 
years. He had followed the long, torturous 
route from the Solomons, up New Guinea, 
through Monitai to Luzon. He had had a 
real tour ol duty. 

One day he received a letter from his wile, 
but bcfoie he was halfway through it, he 
slammed It on the ll 0 (»r and started swearing 
In true soldier fashion. 

’’What’s the trouble, Doc?” we asked. 

“Here I am over here in these Bo-nnd-so 
Islands lor almo.st 4 yeiirs,” he muttered. 
‘ I gave up a good practice back home to help 
my country. And what do I get for it'^ 
The Army jiicks out a nefifhbor of mine, sends 
him to dental school and educates him free. 
The war is over Just about the time he 
graduates. And now he has opened up an 
office and is practicing in the same block 
where my office is.” 

And chances are. If the law isn’t changed, 
Doc will be called back into service before his 
charity-educated competitor. 


Business-as-Usual War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Joseph Alsop from today’s Washington 
Post: 

With United States Forces in Korea.— 
Our thin lines here In Korea are hold by in¬ 
creasingly exhausted troops, wliose customary 
rest is a few moments of troubled sleep In a 
ditch or foxhole. 

When these men attack, their first task 
Is to scale precipitous mountain heights In 
blazing heat under enemy fire. And when 
they arc attacked, which Is more usual, it 
is by a seemingly omnipresent enemy skilled 
In mountain fighting, fatalistically tenacious 
and vastly more numerous. 

Add to that the want of reserves, which 
makes It necessary to keep even the worst- 
mauled divisions In the line Indefinitely, 
with almost no relief. It may then be un¬ 


derstood why this Korean fighting Is as 
cruel and disheartening as any that Amer¬ 
ican troops have known, despite our Improv¬ 
ing ground-fire power and complete air 
supremacy. And It Is then also understand¬ 
able why anyone who has been with these 
Americans at the front, grows bitterly in¬ 
dignant at the all too visible signs of busl- 
ness-as-usual in tbe rear areas. 

These unpleaslng hints of continuing com- 
placencv and poUtlcal-mlndedness take two 
well-refined forms. First, things are not 
being done that obviously ought to he done— 
almost all our huge trans-Paclflc air trans¬ 
port and ocean cargo capacity Is still given 
over to profitable commerce and a luxurious 
tourist trade, while reinforcement.^ and sup¬ 
plies are long and breathlessly awaited in 
Korea. 

Second, and almost woree, the real gravity 
of the situation here in Korea is still being 
elaborately concealed from our people at 
home—the dreadful toll of the fighting is 
being hkiden, for example, by greally delay¬ 
ing nnnoiinceinent of totals of known dead, 
mlfislng, and wounded. 

Nor is this all. In two previous reptjrts 
in this space, the hard fighting on the Chln- 
ju approaches, the first Amoriotin offensive 
action in Korea, has been described at bomc 
length. While well conducted as an cxcr- 
cl.se, it must now be added that in the out¬ 
come this tour.h and painful American effort 
seem.s to have served no visible military 
purpose wdiatever. 

At heavy cost, our men fought their way 
forward. They had hardly reached their 
objective on the heights above Chlnju when 
they were recalled again and with bitter an¬ 
ger retraced their steps to the same posi¬ 
tions where they had Jumped off. 

When all the facts are known, this maneu¬ 
ver win seem an imitation of the "good old 
Duke of York who hud 10,000 men, who 
marched them up the hill and marched them 
down again ” In other circumstances, we 
might have afforded a sally to probe the 
enemy’s reaction, even at considerable cost. 
But in this case the potential reserves that 
were so desperntely needed to bolster our 
thin line were gravely Impiilred in value. 
Little was added to the security of our main 
Korean harbor, Pusaii (although this ex¬ 
cuse will also be offered), since our actual 
defensive position is now almost exactly the 
same as it was before. Meanwhile we lost 
the Immediately valuable Pohang airstrip 
at tbc other end of the beachhead. 

And In the face of these facts, one of the 
highest possible authorities has frankly ad¬ 
mitted that the real motive ol the fighting 
on the Chlnju approaches was that we need¬ 
ed a victory. 

In brief, in the area Involved, the North 
Koreans had only their somewhat under- 
Btrcngtli Sixth Division, with limited ar¬ 
tillery, almost no armor and no air support 
at all. In contrast, besides many tanks and 
powerful air support, it has already been 
published that we had In this fighting the 
First Murine Brigade and the Fifth, Thirty- 
fifth, and Twenty-fourth Regimental Com¬ 
bat Teams, with all their many attached 
units. 

We enjoyed, therefore, a manpower supe¬ 
riority of at least IM^ to 1; a superiority in 
tank and artillery firepower of at least 4 
and perhaps 6 to 1; an estimable advantage 
In a strong, wholly unopposed air el'.ort, and 
an Incomputable superiority In transport and 
supply. In interpreting these facts, special 
allowances must be made for certain special 
circumstances, such as the absolute green¬ 
ness of some of the key American outfits In¬ 
volved. Yet what still stands out is the 
great weight we had to muster in order to 
overwhelm one division of tbc enemy. 

With 16 divisions now in the field, the 
North Koreans are more likely to take heart 
than lose heart from their Chlnju defeat. 
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Of course, we may reasonably expect that 
our continuing air effort will eventually dry 
up the supply of all the North Korean forces, 
giaciually starving them of ammunition and 
other necessities. Of course, this attrition of 
North Korean strength will ultimately make 
the problem here much more manageable. 

But the facts still remain: this is a very 
big job. We have not enough strength here, 
e. en now, t) be sure of avoiding a fearful 
catastrophe In the rather near future. Even 
after w© have pasascd the crisis, we are going 
to need vastly more strength to get this job 
done In a reasonable time. And It Is down¬ 
right treasonable to try to do the Job on the 
basis of business-as-usunl, polltlcs-as-usual, 
and the visual doses of poisoned soothing 
sirup for the American people. 


A United States Peace Academy 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. UURIEC. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, when we 
have won this war we must not stop be¬ 
fore we have won the peace. Since 
we are in this crisis we must make an all- 
out effort to back our boys on the 
fighting front to bring the war to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion, but we must also 
begin to make plans for winning the 
peace. The loss of lives in Korea today 
demonstrates very clearly the importance 
of our foreign policy and the necessity 
of taking steps to make it as strong as 
possible for the future. We cannot over¬ 
estimate the importance of our foreign 
policy. It largely determines whether 
or not we will have war, and how much 
in taxes we will have to pay. It sets limi¬ 
tations on our peaceful developments and 
enjoyment of our culture. In this atomic 
age, our foreign relations determine 
whether or not we will continue to exist 
as a free nation or whether we will 
exist at all. 

Annually it is necessary to spend bil¬ 
lions of dollars on our Armed Forces, in¬ 
cluding the operation of two great 
academies, naval and military, in prep¬ 
aration for war. It is high time we spent 
a few pennies, relatively speaking, toward 
the prevention of these wars. I urge the 
Congrcs.s to establish a United States 
Peace Academy, to train some of our 
best young men and women from every 
State of the Union and from all walks of 
life, In national and international rela¬ 
tions. We should give them on-the-job 
training here in Washington. The grad¬ 
uates of the peace academy would form 
an available pool of well-trained Amer¬ 
icans, for service abroad or in our Gov¬ 
ernment at home. The graduates who 
did not go into this work would become 
leaders in their own communities which 
would bring about better understanding 
and broader participation in these im¬ 
portant matters. Much has been done to 
broaden the field from which our foreign 
service personnel is drawn. However, it 
is still not broad enough, because the 
training necessary for this type of work 
is not available in many sections of the 
country and to many outstanding young 


people with potential greatness. Select¬ 
ing the best personnel available through¬ 
out the United States and giving them 
the best possible on-the-job training in 
Washington for work in the field of na¬ 
tional and international relations will 
constitute a positive Investment for 
peace. 

For too long a time our Foreign Service 
personnel has been more or less restricted 
to those who could afford the higher edu¬ 
cation obtained from expensive institu¬ 
tions in the United States. The result 
has been that as late as 1949 over one- 
half of our Foreign Service officers came 
from six wealthy States and the District 
of Columbia—681 out of 1,319. This is 
not a wise or a healthy procedure. I 
think oui* foreign affairs w^ould be on 
firmer ground if we could bring into our 
Foreign Service more diverse points of 
view, from varying backgrounds repre¬ 
senting all sections of our great country. 
My bill would accomplish this by al¬ 
lowing entrance into this graduate acad¬ 
emy to be won on a competitive basis, 
with at least four persons coming from 
each State, 

The Peace Academy would instruct 
and train our young persons on a 
graduate level in international and dip¬ 
lomatic relations and In the political, 
economic, social, and cultural affairs of 
the world. All of the talent of those in 
Government in Washington would be at 
the disposal of the dean of the academy. 
All of the Government departments, in¬ 
cluding the legislative and the judicial, 
would be close at hand for the students 
to study in operation. This graduate 
school would fill the present gap between 
our colleges and the demands of a For¬ 
eign Service career. We should invest 
more time, money, and effort in select¬ 
ing and training our diplomatic and for¬ 
eign representatives who have so much 
responsibility for keeping us out of war. 

This academy would accomplish more 
than the broadening of our foreign serv¬ 
ice by bringing fresh viewpoints from 
the people who after all have to support 
the policy if it is to be successful. It 
would also create a reservoir of trained 
personnel upon which the Government 
and business could draw, not only in 
sending representatives abroad but in 
their operations here at home as well. 
Graduates of this academy would be very 
valuable in the teaching profession, or 
any other line of endeavor they should 
choose. Regardless of what field they 
entered, they would be capable of 
sp/eading an enlightened and informed 
point of view on world affairs through¬ 
out the country. This, I believe, would 
promote among the people of the United 
Stater, a better understanding of world 
affairs by stimulating constructive 
thinking with respect to world prob¬ 
lems. It would help to promote peace, 
good will, respect, and understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

The students of the academy will be 
chosen on the basis of merit through 
open and competitive examination. My 
bill calls for four students to be enrolled 
from each State annually, and two from 
each Territory, Puerto Rico, and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. The President may 
appoint 10 students, who must also pass 


the entrance examination, and the re¬ 
maining 42, making a total enrollment 
of 250, will be chosen from Government 
employees through open, competitive ex¬ 
amination with approval by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. The academy wlU be lo¬ 
cated in Washington, D. C.. and will be 
operated by a dean subject to the au¬ 
thority of a nonpartisan board of trus¬ 
tees. The board shall be composed of 
nine members; Pour from Congress— 
chairmen and ranking members of the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
Committees of the Senate and House— 
Secretary of State or his representative, 
a former United States ambassador ap¬ 
pointed b> the President and three per¬ 
sons well versed in educational princi¬ 
ples and methods appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident, not more than two from a single 
political party. 

Mr. Speaker, in the days of our coun¬ 
try’s beginnings, we were blessed with 
statesmen of unusual stature to guide 
the destiny of our American democracy. 
O'T forefathers, with their vision and 
Imagination, decided that above all else 
peace was the thing they should strive 
for in our relations with other countries. 
It is significant, I believe, that they 
created a national peace establishment, 
rather than a war or defense department 
as we have today. 

When we have won this war, we must 
not stop before we have won the peace. 
It is time we adopted the type of sound, 
practical thinking of our forefathers to 
help prevent future wars through posi¬ 
tive steps such as this peace academy. 
The emphasis should be placed where 
it belongs. We must look ahead and 
develop real peace programs to augment 
our defense establishment. Positive in¬ 
vestments for peace could help absolve 
the reasons for war. 

I call on Congress to take this step 
forward by establishing this peace acad¬ 
emy and training our young people to 
guide u.s and the world through the 
stormy times ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include a copy of the bill I have 
Just introduced for the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing this peace academy: 

A bill to establish a United States Peace 
Academy 

Be it enacted, etc.. That it is the purpose 
of this act to provide for the Instruction and 
training of a group of citizens of the United 
States who— 

(1) will be qualified to fill positions In or 
out of the Government requiring education 
and training in world affairs; 

(2) will promote among the people of the 
United States a better understanding of 
world affairs by stimulating constructive 
thinking with respect to world problems; and 

(3) will promote peace, good will, respect, 
and understanding among the peoples of the 
world by dissemination of enlightened and 
Informed views and attitudes with respect to 
world problems. 

Sec. 2. In order to accomplish the forego¬ 
ing purpose, there shall be established and 
maintained In the District of Columbia, as 
an Independent establishment In the execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government, an Academy 
for the Instruction and training of persons In 
International and diplomatic relations and 
In the political, economic, social, and cultural 
affairs of the world. Such Academy shall be 
known as the “United States Peace Academy" 
(herein referred to as the “Academy"), 
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Sec. 3. There shall be a Board of Trustees 
for the Academy selected on a nonpartisan 
basis consisting of the following members— 

(1) the chairman and the ranking minor¬ 
ity member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate; 

(3) the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives; 

(3) the Secretary of State (or an officer of 
the Department of State appointed by. and 
to serve at the pleasure of, the Secretary); 

(4) a former United States ambassador to a 
foreign country appointed by the President; 
and 

(6) three persons (at lenst one of whom 
shall be a woman), who are well versed in 
eclucationnl principles and metliodE, appoint¬ 
ed by the President, not more than two from 
a single political party. 

The terms of office of persons who are ap¬ 
pointed by the President as members of the 
Board shall be 4 years, except the terms of 
such members first taking office shall expire, 
as the President may designate at the time 
of appointment, one at the end of l year, 
one at the end of 2 years, one at the end of 
3 years, and one at the end of 4 years after 
the date of enactment of this act. Any per¬ 
son appointed by the President to fill a va¬ 
cancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
teiin. Members of Congress who are mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Trustees and who have 
been reelected to the Senate or to the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be, may 
continue to serve as members of the Board 
notwithstanding the expiration of Congress. 
The Board shall select a chairman from 
among Its members. A majority of the mem¬ 
bership of the Board shall constitute a 
quoi um. 

Sec. 4. Tlie members of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees shall receive no compensation for their 
services as members, but they shall be re¬ 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necerisary expenses Incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties us members of 
the l^ard. 

Sfc. 6. The Board of Trustees shall have 
general supervision and charge of the Acad¬ 
emy, The Board is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as It may deem 
necessary with respect to the Academy. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Dean of the 
Academy, appointed by the Board of Trus¬ 
tees, who shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $16,000 per annum. The Dean shall 
have immediate supervision and charge of 
the Academy and shall be subject to the au- 
tliurity of the Board. 

(b) The faculty of the Academy shall bo 
composed of such assistant deans, full, asso¬ 
ciate, and as.siatant professors, and Instruc¬ 
tors as may be necessary for the proper edu¬ 
cation and training of students attending the 
Academy. The Dean of the Academy, subject 
to the approval and authority of the Board 
of Trustees, (1) shall appoint, without re¬ 
gard to the clvH-scrvlce laws, cjuallfled per¬ 
sons to serve as members of the faculty of 
the Academy for such period and upon such 
basis as he deems advisable, and (2) shall fix 
their compensation without regard to the 
Claslsflcatlon Act of 1949, as amended. 

6'EC. 7. (a) In order to supplement the In¬ 
struction and training regularly provided at 
the Academy, the Dean of the Academy is 
authorized (1) to procure the services of 
specially qualified guest or occasional lec¬ 
turers and other persons, and (2) to utilize 
the personnel, equipment, and facilities of 
any department, agency, or Independent es¬ 
tablishment In the executive branch of the 
Government with the consent of such de¬ 
partment, agency, or Independent establish¬ 
ment. 

(b) Any such lecturer or other person shall 
receive no compensation for hts services at 
the Academy but shall be reimbursed lor 


travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex¬ 
penses incurred by him In connection with 
his services at the academy. 

(c) Any expenses Incurred In the utiliza¬ 
tion by the Dean of the Academy of the 
personnel, equipment, and facilities of any 
such department, agency, or Independent es¬ 
tablishment shall be reimbursed from appro¬ 
priations, allocutions, or other funds avail¬ 
able to the Academy. 

Sec. 8. The course of instruction and train¬ 
ing at the Academy shall be an advanced 
course designed for graduates of accredited 
colleges and universities and shall. In ac- 
cordance with the purpose of this act, be 
prescribed by the Dean of the Academy with 
the advice of the faculty and subject to the 
approval and authority of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees. Such course shall be designed to give 
students at the Academy a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of (1) International and diplomatic 
relations, (2) the historical development of 
the foreign policy of the United States, (3) 
the theory of government on Federal, State, 
and local levels, and (4) the history, culture, 
and economic and political affairs of the 
peoples of the world. Such course of In¬ 
struction and training shall be for a period 
cf 1 year. Upon satisfact ry completion of 
such course, students shall be awarded an 
appropriate graduate degree. 

Sec. 9. (a) The number oi students at the 
Academy at any one time shall not exceed 
260 and shall be selected for admission to 
the Academy as provided In this section. 

(b) There shall be selected annually 4 
students from each State, 2 students from 
each Territory, and 2 students from Puerto 
Rico, making a total of 198 to be so selected. 
Such students shall be actu>..l residents of 
the State or Territory from which they are 
selected, or of Puerto Rico, as the case may 
be. Such students shall be selected by a 
committee of three members chosen by the 
State college nR.sociatlon (or similar educa¬ 
tion association) in the State or Territory 
concerned and In Puerto Rico, in the order 
of merit established through open competi¬ 
tive examinations prescribed by the Dean 
of the Academy and held by such committee 
and In accordance with such character quali¬ 
fications 08 the Dean may prescribe. 

(c) Ten students shall be selected annu¬ 
ally by the Presldont irom the United States 
at large, except that two of such student.^ 
t-hnll be actual residents of the District ol 
Columbia. Such students shall be reciulrccl 
to puss the examinations held under siib- 
Fcclioii (d) and to satisfy the character 
qualifications prescribed under such subsec¬ 
tion. 

(d) Forty-two students shall bo selected 
annually from officers and employees of the 
Federal Oovernineiit In the order of merit 
established through open competitive exam¬ 
inations prescribed and held by the Dean of 
the Academy and in accordnnrc with such 
character qualifications as the Dean may pre¬ 
scribe. Any such officer or employee so se¬ 
lected shall have performed not less than 1 
year of service as an officer or employee of 
the Federal Government. 

Sec. 10. No student shall be admitted to 
the Academy unless he Is a citizen of the 
United States, of good moral character, and 
a graduate of a college or university approved 
by the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 11. No tuition or other fees shall be 
charged any student admitted to the Acad¬ 
emy. Each such student shall be paid the 
sum of $1,000 for quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses Incurred In at¬ 
tendance at the Academy. 

Sec. 12. Each student admitted to the Acad¬ 
emy shall agree in writing to accept appoint¬ 
ment (if tendered), upon graduation or at 
any time within 3 years thereafter, to a posi¬ 
tion In the Federal Government requiring 
education and training In world affairs and 
to serve In such position, or In a position 
requiring comparable qualifications, for not 


less than 2 years after such appointment. 
The Board of Trustees may, in Its discretion 
and upon application, release any person 
from his obligations under such agreement. 

Sec. 13. No graduate of the Academy who 
is subsequently appointed to a position in 
the Foreign Service of the United States un¬ 
der the Department of State shall, by reason 
of his attendance at or graduation from the 
Academy, be exempted from undergoing any 
specialized training required of any officer 
or employee in the Foreign Service In prep¬ 
aration for assignment to duty outside the 
continental United States unle.s8 the Secre¬ 
tary of state determines that such specialized 
trainlug sliall not be required In the case of 
such graduate. 

Sec. 14. The Board of Trustees shall make 
fin annual report to the President and to 
the CougrosB with respect to the operation.^ 
of, and other matters concerning, the Acad¬ 
emy. such report shall contain, among other 
matters, such recommendations as the Board 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 16. There are authorized to be appro¬ 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


A Million Like Her—Why? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, there is 
printed herewith a letter from a mother, 
which appeared in the Readers’ Forum 
in the August 15, 1950, edition of the 
News-Palladium, a newspaper published 
at Benton Harbor, Mich.: 

Prom a Mother 

Benton Harbor. 
Editor, The News-Palladium. 

I have just returned from visiting my son 
and his family In it distant State. Ho Is In 
the Air Corps. I didn’t let them know 1 was 
coming. 1 untlcipatecl his surprlKC and J(;y 
as I knocked on the door. He met me with: 
"I knew you were coming, Mom; I called 
home last night. They told mo you were on 
the way.” 

"But why, what happened?’ I at-ked, know¬ 
ing he only “calls home” for spc-cinl reasons 
(like when he called to t/ell us the twin.s had 
arrived balrly). 

“I’m going oversells. Mom.” Just like 
that. Overseas. That dreaded, far-away 
place where boys go to and incu return 
from • • * Bometlmes, 

"But why you? You leave a wile, babies, 
dependents; you should be deferred; you 
• * * ,” me. making noises like a mama. 

I thanked my lucky stars, the powers that be, 
the mother’s Instinct or whatever it was 
that had prompted me to make the trip at 
this time. 

Eventually I met my daughtcr-ln-hiw, 
held my first granchildren In my arms, Was 
I thrilled! Almost as much as the first time 
I held their father. My mind went back and 
back. Back to the time when a certain 
small boy used to give mo a hard time. Ho 
was a ‘‘pistol!” 

“I want Pauline and the kld.s tu bo near 
you, Mom, while I’m gone.” he bn^ke into my 
thoughts. ‘‘I want my kids to bo brought 
up the way I was.” A beautiful compliment? 
Looking at him, I thought so. 

I thought of the time when, at a district 
meeting of my organization, the guest speak¬ 
er said, “You mothers are a very important 
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factor in oiir Nation/' That is a prize under¬ 
statement If I ever lieard one. Mothers 
important? Say, we are the Nation. Who 
helps build stiong bodies, who guides little 
fett into the paths of righteousness ana 
hopes they never stray therefrom? Who 
bandaKe.s cut fingers, doctors black eyes, 
kisses hurt places, listens to prayers, gives 
vitamins? Science is wonderful, but there 
has never been a machine invented that will 
turn out a mother’.s son. 

You put in your coins and out come 
cigarettes or soft drinks. Yes, mothers are 
important. 

I bought my son a small Bible. It has a 
bron?x} colored steel cover on which the 
words “May the Lf)rd be with You” ure en¬ 
graved. I heard those Bibles saved many a 
life in the lR.st war. 

I couldn't stay with them as long I 
wanted to. Their apartment is tiny and 
hotel rooms so expensive. Anyhow, what did 
they want me annind for, when their time 
to be together is .so short. Bp.sidea I left 
four at home, and they need me, too. 

I’hey took me to the depot. There were 
other mothers there too. Most of them got 
on the bus boff>re the tears came. My son 
tried to be cheerful. “The fellows don’t call 
me ‘Junior’ any more, Mom, since I’m a 
daddy of twins. I’m making sergeant by the 
26th,'’ he bragged. He was the youngest In 
his outfit when ho enlisted at 10. lie's 19 
now. 

I kissed hla young wife, ktssed each small 
twin, then I patted a familiar cheek, rough- 
Ish—he shaves now. He said, “Don't cry, 
Mom, I’ll be all right.” 1 pressed the dearly 
loved one close again and said “Good-by, 
son.” What else could I say? 

Mrs. Pearl Allen, 
Mother of World Wars II and III, 


Ring Around the Rosy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21. 1950 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I called the at¬ 
tention of the House to the fact that in 
the first 5 months of this year the United 
States imported more than $17,000,000 in 
poods from Russia, and that during the 
same period we sold Russia only approx¬ 
imately $5OO.GO0 in American goods. 

I pointed out, that by this trade with 
Communist Russia we have been supply¬ 
ing her with about $3,000,000 a month 
which Russia is using to buy war goods in 
western Europe. This trade, which per¬ 
mits Russia to obtain war goods to be 
used against United States troops, should 
be stopped. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Seattle 
Post-Intclligencer, one of the largest and 
most influential newspapers in Wash¬ 
ington State, dealing with one aspect of 
this trade with Russia. The editorial 
follows: 

Ring Around the Rosy 

The refusal of American longshoremen to 
unload a cargo of Russian crab meat from a 
British vessel in New York City has brought 
to light an amazing case of ring around the 
rosy in international double-dealing. 

The longshoremen themselves were only 
showing their patriotic reluctance to help 


Russia make money in this country now that 
we are at war. 

But the British Ministry of Transport, 
owner of the cargo, disclosed some Interest¬ 
ing facts about the shipment, which it 
frankly described as having been rammed 
down our throats. 

What happened was that the British, under 
tho terms of their trade agreement with 
Soviet Russia, had shipped a quantity of 
industrial machinery to Russia with repay¬ 
ment to be made in timber. 

The Russians, however, failed to supply 
the timber as they agreed, although Britain’s 
need for It was very great; and sent In its 
stead the crab meat, for which the Briti.'sh 
had no use whatever. 

It was a simple case, as far as the Brltl.sh 
were concerned, of taking the crab meat or 
nothing; and having already shipped the ma¬ 
chinery to Rus.^ia, they took the crab meat. 

But tho British, with a reputation for sharp 
trading of their own, found a prompt solution 
of the problem by dumping the unwanted 
crab meat on the American market. 

They were undeterred by tho fact that 
American crab-meat Industries would be im¬ 
paired by this solution. 

They wore previously undeterred from 
making the original trade agreement with 
Soviet Russia by the fact that Russia was 
America’s potential and even avowed enemy, 
and that any industrial machinery sent from 
Britain would arm Russia for war against 
America, and that It w^as only because of 
American assistanco that Britain has any ma¬ 
chinery to trade away. 

What a sweet pocket full of posies this sit¬ 
uation had turned up. 

The British arc selling Russian crab meat 
In tho United States, to get American dollars 
with which more British machinery can be 
produced for shipment to Russia to be used 
1 po.s8ible and probable ultimate war against 
America. 

Indeed, it is quite possible the war of ag¬ 
gression in Korea, which is unquestionably 
supiiorted by Russian industry, has been 
tooled in some part and perhap.? a consider¬ 
able part by British machines produced with 
American doUar.s. 

Tins Is the Intere.stlng game of interna¬ 
tional ring around the rosy into wdilch tho 
patriotic American longshoremen have 
thrown an unexpected but very enlightening 
diversion. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D.LARCADE, JR. 

OP I.OUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRKSENTA’nVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit an editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 20, 
1950, as follows; 

STATEHOOD RUNAROUND 

If the Hawaii and Alaska statehood bills 
were presented to the Senate for a vote, 
there is good reason to believe that both 
would pass. In view of this, and in view 
of the administration's pledge and President 
Truman’s express interest in the bills, it is 
hard to understand why there has been no 
more assurance forthcoming from Majority 
Leader Lucas. The Senate, to be sure, has 
some more essential defense and tax meas- 
uses that must be passed, and there is always 
the off-chance that some bitter-ender would 
try to prevent a statehood vote by bringing 
up other controversial legislation. But state¬ 


hood has strong bipartisan support. It Is 
thoroughly Justified by every fair-minded 
investigation that has been made, and it 
would be an important asset, not only In 
military defense, but also as an example of 
enlightened treatment of dependent terri¬ 
tories. As Senator Knowland noted Tues¬ 
day in answer to some of the venomous 
attacks on Hawaii, the best way to Judge 
Hawaii’s loyalty in the fight against com¬ 
munism is by tho number of Hawaiian 
casualties in Korea. Surely it la within 
Senators Lucas’ power so to manage the 
Senate calendar that a vote on the statehood 
bills will bo assured. 


Moscow Works Over Four United States 
Labor Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP W'lSCONSlN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker. I at- 
t.vCh the following article by John Her- 
ling in the August 21 is.sue of the Wash¬ 
ington Daily Nows for the benefit of those 
who have sometimes been unable to dis¬ 
tinguish real anti-Communist leaders in 
the United States: 

New Target for Wordmongers—Moscow 

Works Over Four United States Labor 

Leaders 

(By John Herling) 

Russia knows the key importance of labor 
support in the the world-wide battle niging 
today. 

The Kremlin knows that the battleground 
is at the worker level. 

So this week the Soviets stepped up their 
propaganda campaign all over the Fffr Enst. 
'Tlie .special target i.s not Wall Street. The 
target is tlie American labor movement. 

Fifteen million members of organized labor 
in the United States, including the milkman 
in Omaha, the auto worker in Detroit, the 
steel worker in Pittsburgh, etc.; ihey'rc all 
going to get a terrific bang out ol the latest 
Soviet propaganda. 

And throughout the country responsible 
labor leadership feels pride and importance 
In the new recognition of the role Ameri¬ 
can labor plays in international affairs. 

Here are .some of the men singled out 
for special propaganda burns by the Soviet 
word mongers: 

CIO President Philip Murray, who approves 
“the criminal United States intervention in 
Korea.’’ 

AFL President William Green, who is the 
“arch traitor to the interests of the working 
class." 

Maritime union President Joseph Curran, 
for “repeating the lying standardized asser¬ 
tions of the American official propaganda.” 

And auto workers President Walter Reuther, 
for “his acts of treachery to the working 
class.” 

AFL President Green is given a special 
Soviet working over for “demanding from 
the workers constructive collaboration with 
the Government and employers—in other 
words, unconditional support for the Im¬ 
perialist intervention of the United States 
against the Korean people." 

Yes, screams the Soviet radio: “Murray and 
Green gave the lead to the American trade- 
union bureaucracy. On their order the re¬ 
actionary trade-union leaders of all classes 
supported the American intervention in 
Korea.” 

The labor press gets a special belaboring. 
And how: “The trade-union papers are no 
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better than the American monopolist press 
In the vile slanders against the Korean 
people and the democratic republic, the in¬ 
ternational camp of peace and democracy, 
headed by the Soviet Union.'* 

aSABON FOR WRATH 

Then the Soviet leaders reveal their spe¬ 
cial reason for anger: the systematic elimi¬ 
nation of the Communist elencnts from the 
CIO by the CIO. 

These ClO'ers are charged as follows: “They 
are cruelly persecuting the progressive ele¬ 
ments in the American trade-union move¬ 
ment and slander in every possible manner 
the partlsana of peace.*’ 

Moving along from one propaganda theme 
to another, it’s also pretty clear the Soviet 
policy boys are boiling because the APL, CIO 
and Independent maritime unions have set 
up a voluntary antlsabotagc screening pro¬ 
gram. Actually, the unions met In Washing¬ 
ton a few weeks ago to make sure that union 
rights would be respected while national in¬ 
terests are protected. 

This leads the Soviets to charge: “ITiere 
Is a complete conspiracy between the Gov¬ 
ernment and the reactionary trade-union 
leaders as to the best way to fool the Ameri¬ 
can workers and to exploit them in carrying 
out the intervention against the Korean 
people.’* 

filNKrUL or SCORN 

Pounding his gums hard, the Soviet com¬ 
mentator charges: “The reactionary trade- 
union leaders are ready to aid the Govern¬ 
ment to transform the American trade- 
unions completely Into a branch of the mili¬ 
tary, bureaucratic United States state ap¬ 
paratus.” 

An especially tasty bit Is reserved for CTO 
auto workers’ President Rcuther. For him, in 
fact, a whole sinkful of scorn; 

“In the interests of monopoly, the trade- 
union reactionaries are committing more and 
more acts of treachery to the Interests of 
the working class. In May of this year, 
Walter Reuiher signed an agreement un- 
precendented in the history of American 
trade-unions, with one of the largest cor¬ 
porations of the United States—General 
Motors.” 

And what did Reuther do? “For a few 
cents’ woith of concessions by the company, 
the trade-union bosses have abrogated lor 
6 yeans the right to strike In the plants of 
General Motors.” 

Since the Soviets are confident they have 
got everybody cast of Suez by the ear. their 
commentator can tell the biggest lies and 
multiple untruths without fear of 6ucce.ssful 
contradiction. 

The Soviet mouthpiece then remarks; “The 
reactionary newspapers praised Rcuther and 
the routine act of treachery to the working 
class.” 

HAPPY ENDING? 

But this long Soviet tirade gets a happy 
ending for the anxious listeners in the Far 
East: 

“The reactionary policy of Murray and 
Green is being met by the growing resistance 
of the progressive elements In the American 
trade-union movemont.” 

And, says the same source: “United States 
public opinion more and more demands the 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea, 
including the progressive trade-unions of 
the United States.” Hm-m-m-m. Gto ahead, 
tovarisch, name them. 

Meantime, American labor leaders who 
weren’t named by the Soviet radio—all those 
we could reach in a few hours—are furious 
at being overlooked. 

Says President David Dubinsky, of the 
AFL Ladles Garment Workers, one of the 
pioneer anti-Soviet labor spokesmen: 

“What have Green. Murray, and Reuther 
got that I haven’t got? I’m going to fire 
my publicity man.” 


A Narion Ii Only at Secure and Strong 
in Peace or War at Itt Aimt and Pur- 
poiet Are Righteoui and lit Soil Pro- 
ductive 


REMARKS 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record. I am pleased to include one of 
the best articles I have ever read on the 
conservation of our natural resources. 
This article should inspire every deep¬ 
thinking, Christian, loyal American in 
our land to do his part in conserving our 
priceless soil and all the natural re¬ 
sources by which we live, and by which 
our children will live and on which de¬ 
pends the very existence of our God- 
given free Republic. 

I am proud of the fact that most every 
Iowa businessman’s organization and 
many ministers of the gospel have joined 
hands with the farmers and farm or¬ 
ganizations, in my district and all over 
Iowa, in the all-important duty of soil 
conservation and flood prevention as 
recommended by the Iowa Conservation¬ 
ist, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
PM A, the Iowa State Extension Service, 
and now the Iowa State Watershed As¬ 
sociation. 

To further accelerate this all-impor¬ 
tant program, vallcy-wldc watershed soil 
conservation and flood-control organiza¬ 
tions have been established in the several 
watersheds in the Seventh Iowa District, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
Congress. To further assist the pro¬ 
gram, about a year ago, a magazine en¬ 
titled “The Nishna Valley Bulletin.” 
began its publication under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Barr Keshlear, of Shenan¬ 
doah, Iowa, a landowner and business¬ 
man, and a tireless worker for proper 
and effective soil conservation and flood 
control in the Nlshna-Botna Valley. The 
value of such an organization and mag¬ 
azine was immediately recognized by the 
people in many other sections of Iowa to 
the end that a State-wide meeting was 
called In Des Moines, Iowa, last spring, 
at which time the Iowa State Watershed 
Association was organized and the Nisha- 
Botna Watershed Bulletin was made a 
State-wide publication. The Iowa State 
Watershed Bulletin is published at 
Shenandoah, Iowa. Barr Keshlear, of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, is editor, and asso¬ 
ciation officers are Barr Keshlear, presi¬ 
dent. Shenandoah, Iowa; William P. 
Gannon, vice president, Valeria, Iowa; 
Paul A. Johnson, secretary-treasurer, 
Denison, Iowa. 

The first issue of the Iowa State 
Watershed Bulletin was published in 
July and much valuable ixiformation to 
the farmers and to the people of Iowa 
Is contained even in the first issue. Great 
and lasting good, at relatively small cost, 
will come to the people of Iowa through 
active participation in this program by 


the farmers with the proper cooperation 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
Iowa Extension Service, the Iowa Legisla¬ 
ture, the businessmen, the churches, and 
schools, with the help of such publica¬ 
tions as the Iowa Conservationist and 
the Iowa State Watershed Association 
Bulletin. 

The people of Iowa invite every State 
in our Nation to follow Iowa in the goal 
it has set for complete soil and natural 
resources conservation, remembering al¬ 
ways that a nation is only as secure and 
strong in peace and war as its aims and 
purposes are righteous and its soil pro¬ 
ductive. 

The article follows: 

[From the Iowa Conservationist of August 
16. 1950] 

The Bpiritttal Side of Conservation 
(By Earl L. Bhaub) 

Volumes have been written from the sci¬ 
entific angle on the needs of consorving our 
natural resources. We should also see these 
needs from a spiritual viewpoint. The fact 
that we draw our very life from these re¬ 
sources carries with it some tremendous moral 
obligations. 

One of the greatest of these is our duty 
to wisely use, conserve and restore th-^ nat¬ 
ural resources from which we live, so that 
future generations may enjoy the same abun¬ 
dance that we have. *11118 Is a sacred obli¬ 
gation, BtrosBOd In the Scriptures as well as 
in the experiences of the human race. Do¬ 
minion over the earth with its plants and 
animals, fish and fowl, is a big responsibility 
that should be met wholeheartedly and with 
solemnity and dignity. 

The first of these rc.sourccs, of course, Is 
the soil. The Scriptures refer to man as a 
handful of clay into which the Creator has 
blown hla warm breath. Though this may 
be taken as an allegory in Scriptural lan¬ 
guage it is in reality a great truth. Most of 
the elements In our bodies came from the 
soil into which the proceB.seB of creation have 
blown the warm breath of sunshine, air, and 
water. 

Good health, then, and even life itself de¬ 
pends on good soil. In fact, everything we 
have or hope to have-—our food, the wool 
and cotton in our clothes, the materials in 
our houses, all the commodities in our com¬ 
merce—came from the soil. Our standard of 
living, therefore, and even civilization de¬ 
pends on the fertility of the earth. 

Nations of the past fiourihhed as long as 
their soil was good and decayed when their 
soil was depleted. Palestine, large stretches 
of China and Greece are glaring examples 
of what happens to once prosperous countries 
that fail In conserve and restore the ground 
from which they draw their sustenance. 

So, If we arc to have healthy bodies, a high 
standard of living, and a thriving, prosper- 
oub civilization, wo must keep the soil in 
g(X)d condition. The conscrvatlonlvsts and 
the soil chemists know how that can be done, 
but they are having a stubborn uphill fln:ht 
against Ignorance, greed, and public indif¬ 
ference, and it la every man’s duty to nssl.st 
them in every way we can, for wo all have a 
stake in the good earth. 

More of this should be taught in the 
schools; more ministers of the gospel should 
base sermons on this subject; more bankers 
should deny loans to farmers who fall to 
practice conservation and all businessmen 
and housewives should be alert to this vital 
cause because their health and prosperity 
depend on It. 

Next in importance to the soil is the forest. 
We must protect and restore our trees as 
rapidly as we use them. Exploitation of 
the woods Is a crime against nature and 
society. The Importance of wood in our 
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dally lives and In oiir economic world Is seen 
In the fact that forest industries are second 
only to agriculture. A tremendous number 
of useful products. In addition to lumber, 
come from trees. Where the woods have 
been slashed, we find desolation and 
poverty. 

Forests also ameliorate climate and guar¬ 
antee a perpetual and even flow of clear, 
pure water In the streams and rivers. When 
the forests are gone, they will be replaced 
by deserts. Then at times the river beds 
will be dry and et other times they will be 
the paths of raging floods that will destroy 
property and lives. Fish and other forms 
of aquatic life lor which we are responsible 
will vanish as well as the water we need in 
our homes and factories. 

It is In the forest that we get a clear sense 
of unity. Anyone who meditates for 5 min¬ 
utes In the grove will feel his kinship with 
all. Then he must realize that oiie source 
of life equally animates the tre^, the bird, 
the deer, and man. 

Trees and other forms of vegetation also 
provide the habitat and food for the birds 
and animals of which we are the guardians. 
They are an active part of the plan of cre¬ 
ation and we could not exist without them. 
It Is a high privilege to be the custodians 
of those creatures and wo must meet that 
responsibility by maintaining the balance 
of nature or suffer the natural consequences. 

And so It is with all other natural re¬ 
sources. Including the streams, which we 
must keep clean and free from eroding silt 
and the pollution of cities and Industrie.^. 
If we fall to protect and replenish the boun¬ 
ties we use we must suffer and die. That Is 
the natural penalty for failure to keep the 
sacred trust. 

The results of our neglect to keep faith 
with nature are appalling. Forests are dis¬ 
appearing before the ruthless axes; fertile 
land Is washing down the rivers and into the 
sea at a costly rate; many species of birds 
and beasts are becoming extinct. Our neg¬ 
lect is all the more shameful because we 
know how to r^-pnlr the damage. Conserva¬ 
tionists have all the scicntlflc remedies to 
the problem but they are helpless without 
public support. 

Conservation Is Just sound common sense 
economics and good business from which 
everybody will profit, and any practice that 
will benefit the world Is surely based on fun¬ 
damental spiritual laws. 

We must conceive of the earth as the 
Lord’s, not the property of individuals who 
hold legal title to the land. The Scriptures 
word It this way: 

’’The earth Is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof:” 

We also read: 

’”rhe cattle on a thousand hills, all these 
arc mine.” 

When we take that to heart we will realize 
that we are treading on holy ground and 
that we are the stewards who have the privi¬ 
lege of caring for the earth. Then we shall 
know that conservation Is a vital part of 
spiritual life and an expression of practical 
love for those who will come after us. 

We should meet our obligations with de¬ 
votion and joy. Our task should be as pleas¬ 
ant as working In a garden where the re¬ 
wards are manyfold, with full larders, good 
health and prosperity. 

This work is a means of self-expression, for 
we are a part of the living landscape. The 
man who participates in It is a partner with 
God in a creative act. The very subject is 
alive and the thing that binds us in fellow¬ 
ship is a quiet, deep feeling a—love of the 
land, the source of our sustenance, our In¬ 
spiration. our enjoyment. 

It is a high calling to preside at the mys¬ 
tery of the growth of the plants, the birds, 
and the animals. It Is In this work that we 
live closely with nature and read the story 
she is continually writing. Let’s be acutely 


sensitive to perceive and feel and appreciate 
that story. Let’s live and enjoy it. 

It is in that story that we read that crea¬ 
tion Is all one piece. Wo must conserve all 
or we will lose all. Soil, water, forests, wild¬ 
life are hut pieces in the pattern. All are 
bricks with which the Master Builder has 
created the pyramid of life—a i)yriimld on 
which man stands at the apex, presiding over 
all. 

All this was aptly summed up by Charles 
N. Elliott In what he calls the eleventh com¬ 
mandment, which reads: 

"Thou Shalt inherit the holy earth as a 
faithful steward, conserving its resources and 
productivity from generation to generation. 
Tliou Shalt protect thy fields from soli ero¬ 
sion and thy hills from overgrazing by the 
herds, so that thy descendants may have 
abundance forever. If any shall fall In this 
stewardship of the laud his fertile field shall 
become sterile stones and gullies, and his 
descendants shall decrease and live In pov¬ 
erty or vanish from the face of the earth.”— 
The Tennessee Conservationist. 


Analysis of Columns and Broadcasts of 
Leading Commentators 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW JACOBS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a series of articles 
appearing in the Providence (R. I.> Jour¬ 
nal and Bulletin from June 25 to July 11, 
1950. analyzing the columns and broad¬ 
casts of Drew Pearson, Walter Winchell, 
Westbrook Pegler, and Fulton Lewis, Jr.: 

Along the Main Street of American Jour¬ 
nalism there are many permanent establish¬ 
ments dispensing the complex news of the 
day in a manner that Is sometimes digni¬ 
fied, sometimes snappy, and sometimes dull 
as dishwater. But here and there on raised 
platforms in plain sight of the passing throng 
are a number of engaging gentlemen who 
urge one and all to step right up and get the 
news of the day In one neat package, bright¬ 
ly wrapped, and containing easily swallowed 
capsules that will cure broken political 
bones, subversive snake bite and military 
migraine. These are the pitchmen of the 
press. 

These are the columnists and commenta¬ 
tors, the men of publishing and radio who 
bring warmth and personality to the news 
of the day. In the pn.st there have been 
suspicions that some of them also brought 
a good deal of artificial sensation and manu¬ 
factured suspense. Three years ago the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press said 
of such false sensation and phony suspense: 

“The worst offenders In this direction 
are to be found among the newspaper 
columnists and radio commentator.s. The 
members of this craft have come to perform 
an Indispensable function In American pub¬ 
lic discussion. But they must attract the 
maximum audience, too. Some of them have 
thought that the way to do this is to supply 
the public with keyhole gossip, rumor, char¬ 
acter assassination, and lies.” 

But that was 3 years ago. How do our 
leading columnists and commentators oper¬ 
ate today? 

roxm SELECTED FOR 8TUDT 

Pour of the most spectacular newspaper 
columnists and radio commentators were se¬ 


lected for a study in accuracy and fairness. 
They were selected not necessarily because of 
any failings but because they are among the 
best known men In the trade. 

They are Walter Winchell, and his weekly 
radio news program; Drew Pearson, and his 
weekly radio predictions; Pulton Lewis, Jr., 
and his nightly newscast; and Westbrook 
Pegler, and his dally syndicated newspaper 
column. 

For 15 weeks, beginning in January and 
ending In April, the radio programs of Lewis, 
Pearson, and Winchell as heard locally were 
recorded and analyzed. During the same 
period the syndicated column of Westbrook 
Pegler also was analyzed. The Pegler column 
is distributed by a Hearst syndicate and In 
order to see the printed column as closely as 
possible to the way Pegler wrote It, a Hearst 
paper, the New York Journal-American, was 
selected n.s the paper In which to road Peg- 
Icr. Other papers with standards of news 
and taste that differ widely from Pegler’s 
often cut out parts of Pegler columns and 
not infrequently omit entire columns. As It 
was, the Journal-Amerlcan omitted one col¬ 
umn that was clipped for the study from 
another paper. 

PEARSON. WINCHELL COLUMNS EXCLUDED 

The newspaper columns of Pearson and 
Winchell were not studied. Pearson’s col¬ 
umn contains a preponderance of straight 
news and acknowledged editorializing. Wln- 
chell’s column contains much Broadway gos¬ 
sip not related to ordinary news. 

If the estimates of their employers are 
accurate, these four men have a tremendous 
following. They have, according to the syn¬ 
dicates and networks Involved, an aggregate 
audience of 95,000,000 Americans. Undoubt¬ 
edly, there Is much duplication in that figure. 
A man who reads Pegler faithfully, for ex¬ 
ample, Is likely to be found among the ad¬ 
mirers of Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

The rewards of these men arc also Impres¬ 
sive. Their aggregate income from the activ¬ 
ities studied Is nearly $1,600,000 a year. This 
does not include income from Pearson’s and 
Wlnchell’s newspaper columns, from books, 
magazine articles, personal appearances, fees 
for posing as a “man of distinction,” and 
other activities connected with being a com¬ 
mentator. 

The politics of the four men covers a wide 
range, from Pearson who appears generally 
sympathetic to the Pair Deal, to Pegler who 
accuses Governor Dewey of being a Socialist. 

SOMETIMES HIT AT EACH OTHER 

These four giants in American Journalism 
tell their public not only the news of the 
world but also about themselves. Pear-son 
has accused Lewis of fabricating a spectacu¬ 
lar story for commercial gain and Lewis has 
said that Pearson told an unqualified lie. 
Pegler has called Winchell a gent’s-room 
Journalist and Winchell has called Pegler 
“a louse In the blouse of Journalism.” 

These men wield a powerful Influence In 
public opinion and in politics. Yet the 16- 
week study showed that ihe methods of some 
of them are nothing short of astonishing. 

The stud./ was concerned primarily with 
accuracy of fact and fairness of comment as 
based on the facts. 

V/hile errors were looked for in the study, 
it was realized that any man handling a 
large number of facts In a short period of 
time will make mistakes. It Is absurd for 
any reporter or commentator to claim In¬ 
fallibility and It Is Just as absurd for the 
reader or listener to expect Infallibility. 
Thus, the study was not a project for looking, 
at leisure, for errors made in haste. 

But when errors consistently fell into a 
clear pattern, and when these errors per¬ 
mitted the commentator to reach conclu¬ 
sions that would be Impossible with accurate 
facts, It was felt reasonable to record such 
mistakes or misrepresentations and the pat¬ 
terns into which they fell. 
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In some cases, these lapses from fact per¬ 
mitted the commentator to create a political 
atmosphere to his liking; in others they 
simply gave the commentator a glamour that 
would disappear urder cold fact. 

While the 16-weck study was concerned 
primarily with factual accuracy, it was born 
in mind that many commentators in the 
past have appealed to emotions and—having 
discovered the adrenal glands easier to stim¬ 
ulate than the brain—arranged the news to 
produce an agitated audience that would re¬ 
turn periodically for further doses. 

Giraud Chester, writing in Public Opinion 
Quarterly last year, warned that the popular 
commentator ''should not through excessive 
emotionalism Induce panic or extreme in¬ 
security In hlB listeners * • ♦ his ability 

to popularize and dramatize should not be 
employed on one side of an issue only.’* 

Many leaders in American Journalism have 
been dismayed by the tendency of com¬ 
mentators to hold onto audiences through 
souped-up news, artillciul suspense, and 
superdraHiatic deliveries. This commercial 
emotionalism, they argue, comes at a time 
when civilization is in a crisis and the fate 
of society depends on the sound knowledge 
an'’ sober Judgment of its citizens. 

While no measure of emotionalism seemed 
possible during the 15-week study, it was 
IntercstlnR to note that the commentators 
more ollen appealed to emotion than ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the facts. 

(Four of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
15-week period lor accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the ilrst of 
three articles on the broadcasts of Walter 
Wlnchcll.) 

Every Sunday night at 9 o’clock an esti¬ 
mated 26,000,000 Americans tunc in to hear a 
fnst-talking. supordramatlc. iiltrnpatrlotic 
gossip fling information at the nations of the 
world, the Government of the United states, 
the listeners themselves, and, lastly, to the 
nev/spapers which try so feebly to compete 
with him in bringing news to the public. 

This international ball of fire is Walter 
Winchell. Nothing is too large, nothing too 
small lor his consideration. In Just one 
broadcast he was able recently to tell his 
audience that he was the first man to an¬ 
nounce the name of a new atomic weapon, 
and a few moments later. In the . amc dra¬ 
matic Btacrato. proclaim that a mldwesteni 
actress might elope at any minute. 

(The fact that both of these Items were in¬ 
accurate did not dampen Winchcirs enthu- 
Rlasm for bringing truth to the American 
public.) 

ONK TflOlTSAND-DOLT.AR-A-MTNtJTE TALKER 

In re-turn for this generous scivicc, Win¬ 
chell gets for hi.s single weekly broadcast 
about ii6o0,000 a year, 'i’hls amounts to ex¬ 
actly $12,500 a broadcflf.t, and since his per¬ 
sonal delivery on each program is limited to 
12*2 minutes, he gets $1,000 a minute for 
every minute he talks, 

A check ol his facts over a 15-week period 
shows that scarcely a broadcast went by 
without items that were either untrue, or 
prediction/? that were inaccurate. 

But there can be no doubt about the quan¬ 
tity. Winchell’s 12Vz minutes are full ones. 
In his syndicated newspeper column on 
March 3, he wrote: "A docker at the last 
broadcast reports: ‘The first 3 minutes were 
paced at 226 to 228 words per minute.’ ” An 
ordinary radio announcer speaks from 150 
to 176 word.-i a minute. 

What is the nature of this highly paid 
wordngp? 

The listener hears a somewhat harsh, stac¬ 
cato voice firing off news items and advice in 
white-hot bursts, punctuated by an occa¬ 
sional slow-down for dramatic emphasis. He 
opens his program with, “Good evening, Mr. 
and Mrs. North and South America and all 
the ships at sea; let’s go to press.” 


3,000-MlLE SXTEN8XOK 

(On April 9, and on that night only, for 
some undisclosed reason he extended his 
territorial claims some 3,000 miles with: 
“Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. North and 
Si ath America, Midway, the Hawaiian Is- 
lan.: and all the ships at sea, let’s go to 
P’ess.”) 

He leads off each new section of his news¬ 
cast with such headings as “A reporter’s re¬ 
port to the Nation”, or “The International 
news,” or “Tips to the papers.” All of It 
s anda as Infallible and competent as a 
smoothly working machine gun. 

On nnii program recently, he gave 35 Items 
to his listeners. Pour of thorn were predic¬ 
tion.*? (one of them the reverse of . previous 
prediction and another that the Federal 
budget would not be balanced this year). 
Two of the remaining items had been broad¬ 
ens Ol* previous programs that night; four 
wo c marriage or divorce note.s; throe were 
reports of surgery or chlk’birth among celeh- 
rltks; seven weie news items tha. were car¬ 
ried on the standard news service hours be¬ 
fore Wliichtll went on the air. Among the 
remaining items was such disparate Infor¬ 
mation Qs: ‘‘The French Army in Indochina 
is flanked. The door to Singapore l-s wide 
open” and the intelligence that a certain 
gentleman on the west coast had placed 
a largv bet on a horse named “Your Host.” 

SF.RIE.S OP QUICK PLASHES 

The first section of Winch ell’s broadcast 
frequently l.s n series of quick news flashes 
from all over the country. At no time does 
he say outright that these are exclusive tips, 
but it is easy for listeners to get that idea 
from his use here and there of such phrases 
as “I can now state with authority” and “ex¬ 
clusive.” 

But an analysis of one recent opening 
b- .ce of news flashes showed that at least 
half the ileiiis had been carried on the wires 
o'* the Associa jd Press, the United Press, and 
the International News Service hours before 
Winchell went on the air. The remaining 
items consisted o'* four hospital or divorce 
items about celebrities, one prediction and 
one historical Item. 

A newspaper reporter listening to Win¬ 
chell broadcasting standard wire service news 
at the rate of $1,000 a minute might ask 
what makes such news so expensive in the 
mouth of Winchell. 

The answer is that Winchell has built a 
ro})utation for possessing Inside information, 
he has surrounded bis news with the air of 
spectacular drama, and he has the advan- 
t.ige of br<;adca.Htiiig news on the ono day 
v;hen America, for the most part, .qees no 
afternoon iicw.spnpers. 

PRESSES HAVE REEN SILENT 

Almost none of the 1,700 daily papers in 
the country publish afternoon papers on 
Sunday. By the time the Winchell drama 
goes on the air Sunday night at 9 o'clock, the 
presses of the Nation have been silent for 
more than 18 huura. 

Thus, Winchell can say, as he does from 
time to time after an item. “Monday papers 
will coiifiim.” giving the linprcBBioii that tlio 
newspapers will have learned the item from 
Winchell and will have found it correct. Dur¬ 
ing the 15-weck study a reporter dls.overed 
that such items frequently originated with 
newspapers in the first place and were made 
available to newscasters like Winchell, al¬ 
ready confirmed. 

Naturally, broadcasting accurate news 
quickly is a service, whether It comes from 
radio or newspaper. And It Is true that from 
time to time Winchell does score a news beat. 
But when news items processed through the 
disciplines of factual reporting are broadcast 
alongside epeculatlon and personal whimsy, 
the reader has no way of exercising critical 
Judgment. When this mixture of news and 


speculation and advice is spewed out at ma¬ 
chine-gun speed, the listener Is faced with 
taking it all or leaving It all. 

PEARSON GETS FIRST CRACK AT WIRES 

Winchell’s spot at 9 o’clock Sunday night 
is complicated somewhat by the luct that 
Drew Pearson, also aided by the publishing 
void on Sunday, goes on the air 3 hours ear¬ 
lier. Pearson gets first crack at the waiting 
wire service news piled up unpublished all 
day Sunday, though he appears to use less 
of it than Wlnchcll. 

Both Winchell and Pearson make some 
predictions that any newspaper reader could 
make. Wlnchcll once declared, “The FBI, 1 
can report with authority, Is determined to 
solve the $1,000,000 hold-up of the Brink 
bank.” Pearson once predicted, “J. Edgar 
Hoover will give convincing arguments to¬ 
morrow why files should be kept secret.” 
If you arc to predict that the sun will rise in 
the east, the only factor you must worry 
about is to make th''< prediction before any¬ 
one else. Thus, Pearson has the advantage 
over Winchell. 

On January 22 Pearson said that Admiral 
Leahy would be sent to Spain as an Ambas¬ 
sador. Three hours later Winchell predicted 
that wo would send an ambassador to Spain. 
So far they are both wrong. 

BOTH WRONG ON COAL STRIKE 

The next week Winchell and Pearson both 
predicted the President would intervene In 
the coal strike before 48 hours. Both were 
wrong. 

Sometimes, their predictions weave around 
each other, now contradicting, now in har¬ 
mony. On March 19 Pearson said that the 
French Embassy had reported that Stalin 
may be ill. Three hours later Winchell said, 
"The Russian Embassy at Bern, Switzerland, 
has broadly hinted that Joseph Stalin would 
be willing to leave Russia for a pence rendez¬ 
vous.” The next week, however, Winchell 
apparently came around to Pearson’s point of 
view. Without referring to his previous 
Stalin travel item, he announced, “Stalin’s 
rheumatic heart is keeping him at rest.” 
Some time later, Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen¬ 
eral of the United Nations, saw Stalin per¬ 
sonally and flew in the face of both Winchell 
and Pearson when ho announced that Stalin 
was “healthy and lively.” 

Winchell Is outraged by conflicting state¬ 
ments from others. When Government of¬ 
ficials disagree on a matter that ho is Inter¬ 
ested In—such as going to war—he Is apt to 
say bitterly of Government officials, as he did 
on February 19, “In the 12 minutes I have 
at this microphone, 1 could nor. begin to tell 
you how ninny tlmos a day they keep con¬ 
tradicting each other.” 

(Four of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
15-week period for accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the sec¬ 
ond ot three articles on the broadcasts of 
Waiter Wlnchcll.) 

One of the major attractions that Walter 
Winchell holds for many of the estimated 
25,000,000 Americans who listen to this Sun¬ 
day night broadcast Is Winchell’s genius for 
turning any piece of information into a red- 
hot inside tip. 

On the night of March 5, mllllonK of people 
heard Winchell proclaim brcnthleRsly : 

“Wa.shington. There may be another 
super bomb. The hydrognn-trlitium—tr)v 
tium—t-r-l-doub1e-1-i-u-m. The hydronen- 
trlttlum bomb. That's the first time. I think, 
those words have been used over the radio. 

The H-T--the Initials—are the President 
of the United States.” 

It is hard to tell from this presentation 
whether Wlnchel mean that the elements 
hydrogen and tritium were' so named as a 
sentimental cer'ure l«)warU the thirty-second 
President ot the United States or vice vcrtiR. 
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rniNTED 33 DAYS BEFORE 

But the Joy or dismay of hearing this 
red-hot, Inside tip from Wliichell may have 
been dampened for those listeners who were 
aware of the fact that on Pebrunry 1—33 
days before Wlnchell’s dramatic announce¬ 
ment—there appeared high up on the front 
page of the New York Times, an article by 
Pulltzer-prlze winner William L. Laurence, 
which said: 

“This, the most powerful superbomb that 
cun be built on earth. It cun now be revealed, 
actually Is a triton bomb In which the basic 
element is tritium, a hydrogen isotope (twin) 
of atomic mass 3. It Is an element hardly 
known to the public but well known to 
nuclear physicist. A triton is a nucleus of 
tritium composed of one proton and two neu¬ 
trons.” Laurence was careful to spell it 
l-r-l-t-i-u-m, with only one “t” in the 
middle. 

The story of the hydrogen-tritium bomb 
was picked up by radio newscasters on the 
night of January 31, even before the Times 
hit the street. So Winchell was not the first 
man to utter the word “tritium" over the 
air. Ho was 34 days late. But, anyway, he 
undoubtedly was the first man ever to mis¬ 
spell It over the air. 

TIPS TO THE PAPERS 

Winchell spreads the benefit of his Inside 
tips to newspapers as well as to lay listeners. 
One of the major portions of his program Is 
his final section, "Tips to the papers." 

On the night of February 6, for example. In 
his “Tips to the papers," he announced, “New 
York Mirror and Boston Record: That rumor 
last week thaf^the Insurance people In the 
Brink’s hold-up are hedging, was unfounded. 
The companies have Cvlready paid out over a 
million dollars." 

He did not add, however, that that rumor 
was circulated by Winchell In the broadcast 
1 week before and presented as an Inside Up. 
That week he had said, “Boston Record: In¬ 
siders tell me that the insurance companies 
are hedging on that mllllon-dollar Brink's 
hold-up," 

In another of his "Tipa to the papers," on 
March 19, he barked that Gypsy Rose Lee 
would become a uisc jockey at the Diamond 
Horseshoe, a New York night club. It Is not 
recorded whether the papers of the Nation 
snapped to action with this flash but ap¬ 
parently Gypsy Rose Lee and the Diamond 
Horseshoe did not. In his newspaper column 
3 weeks later, Winchell wrote sulkily, “That 
disc-jockey deal between Gypsy Rose Lee and 
the Diamond Horseshoe Is off, now that both 
swindled us out of some hefty broadcasting 
advertising." 

SLANDER TIP FAILS TO MATERIALIZE 

Another time, when Interest was high In 
the mercy-killing trial of Dr. Hermann San¬ 
der, Winchell gave the following tip to the 
papers: “Legal experts here and In Washing¬ 
ton say that any action against Dr. Sander 
In New Hampshire will start off the greatest 
clvU-Ubertles case in United States history." 
Thus warned that they should expect some¬ 
thing bigger than the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
the Scopes trial, and the appeals of the 
Scottsboro boys, the newspapers of the Na¬ 
tion may have been somewhat surprised when 
Dr. Sander was Indeed suspended by his med¬ 
ical society and his license revoked taut riots 
did not break out in all the major cities. 

Possibly w'hile waiting for the Sander riots, 
newspapers could have contemplated 
WincheU's talent for bringing together in 
conjugal bliss the great and small Issues of 
the day. Probably nobody else ever thought 
of connecting the Alger Hiss perjury trial 
with the dally double at Hialeah. The week 
end of Hiss’ conviction, while the jury wns 
apparently following the judge’s instructions 
not to reveal the jury vote, Winchell told 
the newspapers and his listeners, “The jury 


In the Alger Hiss trial was 10 to 2 for con¬ 
viction, The two who held out for awhile 
were jurors 6 and 8. That’s a good hunch 
for me for tomorrow’s daily double at any 
track." 

NEWSPAPER STORY DIFFERS 

The next day. the New York Journal- 
American. Ignoring Wlnchell’s generous tip. 
carried a story said to be from one of the 
jurors, saying that the first count in the jury 
room waft 9 to 3. 

The only major track with dally doubles 
that week was Hialeah In Miami. On Mon¬ 
day, the dally double was won by horses 12 
and 4. On Tuesday, though Winchell limited 
his tip to Monday, the daily double was won 
by horses 2 and 8. Not one 6-and-8 combi¬ 
nation won all week. 

Yc^ the next Sunday Winchell gave yet 
another proud “Up" to the papers: ’'Mlornlng 
Telegraph and Racing Form. HunCh players 
who heard me announce last Sunday night 
that the two Jurors who held out the long¬ 
est (he had not said “longest” the week be¬ 
fore) In the Alger Hiss trial were numbers 6 
and 8, played 6 and 8 all week and won 
plenty. It paid $326 for two and it clinched 
the great dally double at Hialeah—$1,635." 

The truth is that most newspapers fla¬ 
grantly ignore Winchell tips. For example, 
listeners heard him say on March 6 In his 
tips to the papers, "Minneapolis Star-Tri¬ 
bune: Mildred Mayo, the actress daughter of 
the topman at the Mayo Clinic may elope at 
any moment," Only reade.s of the Minne¬ 
apolis Star-Tribune realize that the Star- 
Tribune gratuitously ignored that Up. as did 
Miss Mayo who. at this writing Is still un¬ 
eloped and still unmarried. 

(Four of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-week period for accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the Inst 
of three articles on the broadcasts of Walter 
Winchell.) 

“I realize that a microphone Is a great 
moral reRponslbility." 

Those words were uttered on the night of 
February 12 by Walter Winchell In his regular 
Sunday night broadcast of news, rumor, and 
speculation. 

A 15-week study of the Winchell broad¬ 
casts shows that part of this "great moral re¬ 
sponsibility" as Winchell considers it Is to 
see that the United States goes to war as 
soon as possible, an act that would verify a 
WIncheP assertion of 8 years’ standing. Al¬ 
most weekly he castigates the Government 
for not beginning war on Russia as he ad¬ 
vised so long ago. 

KEPT LASHING THEM ON 

Even when certain Government officials 
were reported—by Winchell—to be coming 
around to his way of thinking, he kept lash¬ 
ing them on. On March 26 he said scornfully 
o* these officials, “These are the same leaders, 
ladles and gentlemen, who for the last few 
years consistently contended that war with 
Russia was not inevitable, but highly Im¬ 
probable—when your New York correspond¬ 
ent (Winchell) every Sunday night tried to 
wake them up." 

When Life magazine devoted an entire 
Issue to war preparations, Winchell said that 
Time and Life had heckled WincheU’s call to 
war In 1947 but "Now they feature the same 
warnings using almost my Identical lan¬ 
guage—3 years tardy." 

Winchell neglects to consider the possl- 
bility that the Go^^ernmont and Time and 
Life may simply have been Indoctrinated by 
the Winchell party line 6 years ago rather 
than the Winchell line only 3 years ago. 
Six years ago Winchell was proclaiming the 
splendid cooperation of the two great democ¬ 
racies, the United States and the Soviet 
Union and castigating bitterly those who dis¬ 
agreed with him. 


NO MERE GENERALITIES 

WincheU's declarations of war are not mere 
generalities. Together with Drew Pearson, 
he reports the moves of Russian divisions, 
now to Siberia, now to the Yugoslav border, 
back to the Baltic, down toward Manchuria. 
Nevertheless, Pearson and Winchell do have 
differences In their attitude toward the tenu¬ 
ous peace In the world today. 

Pearson, a Quaker, frequently urges all 
peoples to work for peace. He devoted an 
entire broadcast—which was ultimately sent 
by short wave—^to Europe In general and 
Russia In particular—to a plea for sanity and 
peace. Winchell, on the other hand, looks 
with suspicion at those who talk of peace. 

Neither Winchell nor Pearson, however, 
has Ignored the opening move In the war. 

Winchell recently set the stage for firing 
the first shot of World War III—not r unique 
instance for him—with a typically patriotic 
service. This service Includes the reading of 
"confidential Intelligence reports" to the 
public as he hears about them. 

On the night of April 2, Winchell said 
that the garrison of the tiny Kattegat Is¬ 
lands between Sweden and Denmark would 
fight If invaded, a move that might come 
soon. Ho said, "London Intelligence has re¬ 
ported that these islands will witness the 
start of the third world war. which is what I 
have been saying all along." 

DISAGREED WITH SELF 

(Winchell apparently did not consider this 
In conflict with his flash 6 weeks earlier: 
“London! Interception of secret Russian 
orders unquestionably disclose that the big 
showdown—Stalin’s D-day on a global 
basis—may be October 19521") 

Pearson was somewhat later In starting the 
war. It was not until April 30 tbat he re¬ 
ported, “Allied defense chiefs think the 
Russians may be ready to move on Bornholm 
Island which belongs to Denmark but which 
Moscow has long wanted as a submarine 
base. If this should happen, then world 
war III would almost be here." It Is In¬ 
teresting that Pearson began his war only 160 
miles from the Islands that Winchell selected 
for hlB opening shot. 

WincheU’s "great moral r 2 spon 8 lblUty" In¬ 
volves not only getting the Nation success¬ 
fully launched Into war, but also informing 
all Interested parties of confidential moves. 
On one Sunday, for example, he said that 
gangsters were going to a certain Southern 
State to murder a man. But, ho told the 
public, the gangsters were certainly going 
to get a surprise. (Winchell may have as¬ 
sumed that gangsters do not listen to his 
program.) 

The next week, on April 16, the gang ap¬ 
parently had not killed Its man and had not 
been surprised, for Winchell gave the fol¬ 
lowing tip to a newspaper: "Miami Her¬ 
ald: Regarding last Sunday’s tip that gam¬ 
blers were planning to kill at least one man 
in a Southern State. 1 can now state with 
authority that the Southern State is not 
Florida!" 

DIVORCE A FAVORITE TOPIC 

Any count of Winchell Items reveals n sub¬ 
stantial number of flashes about Hollywood 
divorces, rumors of divorces, gueiisses at di¬ 
vorces, results of divorces. Yet, on occa¬ 
sion Winchell draws back In disgust at the 
sight of newspapers printing Hollywood di¬ 
vorce stories. After announcing that Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn would celebrate 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary soon, 
he added piously, "Recommended to all news¬ 
papers that play up Hollywood divorces." 

Another exercise of his "great moral re¬ 
sponsibility" came recently while the city 
of New Yor:: was urging Its citizens to con¬ 
serve water because of the shortage. On 
April 9, Winchell declared that there would 
be no more attempts at artificial rain-mak- 
Ing in New York—because the reser’^olrs 
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were overflowing. The day he made that 
broadcast, officials of the New York water 
system announced that while one reservoir 
was overflr g, the total reservoir system 
for the city was only 76-percent full as com¬ 
pared with 94.7-percent full at the same time 
the year before. Numerous artificial rain- 
making attempts were made shortly after¬ 
ward. In order to get the Nation forth¬ 
right Into the atmosphere of war and In 
order to maLo his gre^t moral responslbUlty 
effective, Wlnchell appr -s willing to rocrlflce 
a fact for a dramatic effect. On April 16 ho 
concluded his program with: ‘*I remain, your 
New York correspondent, Walter Wlnchell, 
who leaves the President and the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense with this nightmare: The 
Russians shot down one American plane— 
cutting our Air Force right in halfl" 

It Is hoped that ev those devoted follow¬ 
ers of Wlnchell’s colorful figures of speech 
did not believe that the destroyed Navy Pri¬ 
vateer constituted 60 percent of our Air 
Force. Presumably Wlnchell was merely un¬ 
derlining his co»i)plaints that our Air Force 
Is too small. The loss of the Privateer was 
tragic, but ns a matter of simnlc, unlinugl- 
natlvc fact. It not 60 percent of our oper¬ 
ational Air Force but eleven one-thousands 
of 1 percent. 

(Four of the Nation's top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-wcek period for accuracy In the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This Is the first 
of three articles on the broadcasts of Drew 
Pearson.) 

Sometime after G;10 o’clock on any Sunday 
night, some 15,000.000 people hear an excited 
announcer proclaim: 

"Now, Drew Pearson with tonight’s predic¬ 
tions of things to come—predictions that 
have proved 86 percent accurate.’’ 

That is how the Nation’s top prognosti¬ 
cator enters the final of his 16-mlmite news 
program. Hla broadcast contains news, edi¬ 
torial comment, and predictions, but prob¬ 
ably the greatest of these In the public mind 
is the predictions. 'Ihcy are u major factor 
In a reputation that gives PeaiGoii a radio 
income of $400,000 a year. This awe at 
the man's poweis of prophecy Is not dimin¬ 
ished by the announcer’s prodlunation of 
80-perceut accuracy. 

NEARfiK 4 7 PERCENT 

A study of Drew Pearson’s radio predictions 
of X6 weeks shows that the announcer, if he is 
talking about the current period of Peai son’s 
prophesying career, would be more accurate 
if he said: 

"* * * predictions that have proved 47 

percent accurate." 

The predictions which arc said to be 88 
percent accurate are uttered In a special pre¬ 
diction portion of Pearson’s program. Dur¬ 
ing the main body of his program he makes 
other predictions and these, the study 
showed, arc approximately as accurate as the 
prophecies In the special section. 

Pearson's predictions were not always 
simple to tabulate. Sometimes the events 
ho predicted came true but not when he said 
they would. Sometimes part of a single pre¬ 
diction turned out to be accurate and an¬ 
other part inaccurate. Some of the predic¬ 
tions are for events which Btill have not 
tiiinspircd. 

THKEB TABULATIONS MADE 

Three tabulations were made: 1, a strict 
tabulation which held Pearson to the 
very letter of his prediction and which called 
a prediction Inaccurate If any part of it was 
inaccurate; 2, a lenient tabulation which ig¬ 
nored small errors in timing and which gave 
Pearson credit for Iractlons of predictions 
that were otherwise wrong; and 3, a chari¬ 
table tabulation which assumed that the 
predictions for events still to come- about a 
quarter of all those made during the study 


period—will turn out to be completely accu¬ 
rate. 

The results of these tabulations were: 

1. Strict test—47 percent accurate. 

2. Lenient test—66 percent accurate. 

S. "Charitable” test—67 percent accurate. 

In all fairness to Pearson, it should be said 
that he appears to make fewer errors than 
other superdramatic and supersalarled com¬ 
mentators. He scores genuine news beats 
with regularity, and his sources are among 
the best In the Nation’s Capital. 

Pearson does make mistakes. What is 
astounding for a high-powered commenta¬ 
tor, he sometimes admits them. 

NO TABULATION HITS 86 PERCENT 

But under no circumstances can his pre¬ 
dictions during the study period be tabulated 
to come within striking distance of the 86- 
porcent accurate figure with which the lliial 
portion of Pearson’s 16-minutc broadcast is 
introduced. 

At first glance, a 47-pcrcent accuracy 
seems to be some 3 percent lower than mere 
chance. A 6-year-old child predicting the 
flip of a coin would, if he carried on long 
enough, predict 50 percent of the results ac¬ 
curately. It would appear, then, that Drew 
Pearson would do better to flip a coin for his 
predictions. But this Is not necessarily so. 

It is true that. Pearson makes some yes-or- 
no type predictions. For example, he pre¬ 
dicted on February 26 that Dr. Herman San¬ 
der would be acquitted in his mercy killing 
trial. This had only two likely outcomes 
and anyone would have a 50-60 chance of 
being right on a prediction. Pearson said 
Dr, Sander would be acquitted and he was 
right. Another simple prediction was the 
one on April 30 that Senator Pepper would 
win in the Florida primary. Here, again, 
there was a 60-60 chance at being right. 
Pearson wdd Pepper would win uiid v;a8 
wrong. 

UNLIMITED PORSlBII.mES 

But a large number of Pearson predic¬ 
tions deal with an unlimited number of 
possibilities. For example on FoUruary 5 
Pearson predicted that the Justice Dnpart- 
mciit would bring an antitrust suit ngaliist 
the 8hubert Theatern. Three weeks later 
the Justice Department did. No ordinary 
60-60 guesswork would have produced tlmt 
prediction, OfflclRl appointments, In which 
Pearson specializes, also offer more than two 
possihllltles. On April 2, for example, ho 
predicted that Roger Lnphuin would be ap¬ 
pointed to run the State Department’s point 
4 program. The number of possible ap¬ 
pointees here was considerable. Actually, 
Capus M. Wuynick was given the appoint¬ 
ment, at least temporarily, and Pearson 
would appear to bo wrong. 

Under the strictest accounting, some 18 
Oi Pearsons’ 52 predictions were accurate. 
Twenty were wrung, and 14 were predictions 
of eventb still to come. Under these condi¬ 
tions, only 47 percent "of the predictions of 
events already transpired are accurate. 

But givlnj; Pearson the benefit of ignoring 
slight errors in timing, and giving him credit 
for parts of predictions that were otherwise 
wrong, 21 predictions, or 66 percent, for 
events already transpired were accurate. 

Even assuming that the 14 predictions of 
events still to come should turn out to bo 
100 percent accurate, only 36 of the 52 pre¬ 
dictions would be accurate. This would 
make for 67 percent accuracy. 

A GENEROUS ASSUMPTION 

(That these future events will be 100 per¬ 
cent accurate is a generous assumption. 
Some of the still untested predictions are 
that if the Treasury Department changes the 
color of paper money to orange, racketeers 
will bo foiled: that the next time a Russian 
submarine gets too close to an American 
shore the Navy will not hesitate to fire; that 
when the perspective of time returns to the 


country the present hysteria will appear 
worse than the Salem witch burnings.) 

It might be said that the announcer says 
merely that the predictions "have proved” 86 
percent accurate, that It was at some time 
in the past that Pearson reached the 86-per¬ 
cent score. It might also be said that Pear¬ 
son was proud of this post score and con¬ 
tinued to annoimce it in the manner of a 
mustard manufacturer who continues to 
print on his labels a medallion for excellence 
in mustard granted at the Columbia Exposi¬ 
tion In 1893. But there is little doubt that 
the linpreBsion most Pearson listeners get 
on Sunday nights is that the predirtlons 
are—not Just have been—86 percent accurote. 


(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
15-woek period for accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This Is the sec¬ 
ond of three articles on the broadcasts of 
Drew Pearson.) 

Drew Pearson, one of the leading brothers 
in the fraternity of radio prophets, occasion¬ 
ally breaks the club regulations by admit¬ 
ting that he has made a mistake. This is a 
grave and highly unusual infraction of the 
rule of Infallibility. Nevertheless, through 
one means or another. It Is still possible for 
many of his 16.000.000 listeners to get the 
idea that Pearson approaches infallibility in 
hlB predictions. 

Perhaps the plainest of these devices is 
the announcer’s statomeut that Pearson’s 
predictions have been 86 percent accurate. 
A 16-week study showed that the predictions 
during that period were only 47 percent 
accurate. 

Another device is to rephrase a prediction 
after the event has occurred. In this way, 
a prediction is made to appear better than 
it really was. 

ENGLISH ELECTIONS AM EXAMPLE 

On the night of February 10, for example, 
Poarson said of the forthcoming English 
elections: 

"I predict that the next government of 
Great Britain will be—a Labor government. 
But I also predict that the margin will be 
so close that Winston Churchill will be In¬ 
vited by the Laborltes to become a member 
of the Cabinet,’’ 

On the surface, this seemed to be a daring 
prediction. Many other professional prog¬ 
nosticators were freely predicting the fall of 
the Labo'* Government. 

(On February 7, 2 weeks before Pearson’s 
prediction, the British Gallup poll gave the 
Labor Government a 46 1 / 2 -percent victory 
over 44 percent for the Conservatives. This 
was made available to Pearson before his 
own prediction.) 

The election was held on February 24. The 
Labor Government did win. It was by a slim 
margin. Winston ChurchiU’e Joining the 
Cabinet failed to materialize but there was 
talk of a new election. The Sunday alter 
the election, Pearson’s announcer pro¬ 
claimed: 

"And now, the man who hit it right on 
the nore last week with his predicUoii that 
the Labor Government would win but by a 
margin so low that new elections might b.' 
held soon—^Drew Pearson." 

hadn’t MENTIONED NEW VOTE 

Of course, Pearson had said nothlnn about 
new elections. He said said, "so close tlint 
Winston Churchill will be Invited to become 
a member of the Cabinet." As it turned out, 
Churchill was not asked to Join the Cabinet 
and 3 months later, no now elections had 
been held. 

In the tabulation for accuracy, in the se¬ 
verest test (which showed 47 peicent accu¬ 
racy), Poarson was given a failure for that 
one, since the precllctlou as a whole v;as 
wrong; in the lenient U:l)ulation (wht^'o 
showed 66 percent accuncy) he was glv***' 
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credit for two-thirds accurate and one-third 
Inaccurate for that prediction. 

Even when Pearson commits the unspeak- 
able sin of admitting error, he softens the 
blow for his listeners by reminding them of 
the glories of the past. On the night of 
January 29, for example, he was Introduced; 

••And now. the man who went wrong in 
predicting that the PEPO would pass the 
House last week, but whose exclusive revela¬ 
tions regarding the hydrogen bomb has fo¬ 
cused i-^atlon-wlde attention on this ques¬ 
tion—Drew Pearson." 

ANOTHER DIFTERENCB 

Pearson differs from his soothsaying breth¬ 
ren In yet another respect. He apparently 
bears no ill will toward people who have 
attacked him. The other columnists and 
commentators studied during the 16-week 
period devoted much of their time attacking 
others and castigating those who have at¬ 
tacked them. Ordinarily, to attack such a 
commentator is to be condemned to ever¬ 
lasting criticism. 

But Drew Pearson, a Quaker, seems to 
have the power of forgiveness. Pearson and 
Dean Acheson were once good friends but 
after a quarrel 12 years ago they have not 
spoken. Yet Pearson has defended Acheson 
In the recent attacks by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. Last year President Truman was 
BO provoked by Pearson’s revelations about 
certain White House personnel that the 
President called Pearson an •*S. O. B." Pear- 
sou. who has a wry sense of humor, suggested 
on February 26 that In honor of Brotherhood 
Week, the President’s epithet be known as 
•’Servants of Brotherhood." 

Pew of the spectacular commentators 
could have been called an "S. O. B." without 
forever after being tempted to color their 
news about the man who called them that. 
But when Truman’s Kansas City political 
friends were being mentioned in connection 
with the killing of the two racketeers, Blnag- 
glo and Oargotta, Pearson said that Truman 
had ordered a grand Jury Investigation and 
that the investigation was a thorough one. 
"Let’s be fair," he said. 

AN EMOTIONAL PATRIOT 

In at least one respect, Pearson is a brother 
in good standing with his fellow prophets. 
He Is an emotional patriot. On one program 
he told his 15,000,000 listeners that for the 
good of the country they should not repeat 
what he had told them. On the same pro¬ 
gram he let them in on a ‘'confidential" 
cable: •*I.oudon—exclusive—^the American 
Embassy has cabled the American State 
Department confidentially that * ♦ •" 

In a fury of secrecy he announced one 
night: "Attention all Americans along the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Canadian bor¬ 
der; The Air Force will soon start building 
a radar wall completely around the United 
States to detect enemy airplanes. The loca¬ 
tion of these radar sites must be kept secret. 
So, if the Government has bought land for 
a secret project in your neig hborhood, pay no 
attention to what goes on. and, above all, 
please don’t talk about it." 

MANY NOTABLE SCOOPS 

In the presentation of news, Pearson has 
scored many notable scoops. One such beat 
was broadcast on April 30. That night he 
opened his program with this item; 

"Moscow—this will be denied. However, 
intelligence reports from Moscow state that 
Russian fishing boats have located the Amer¬ 
ican Navy bomber at the bottom of the Bal¬ 
tic and are trying to salvage the highly secret 
radar equipment in the sunken plane. This 
Is the most secret equipment we have. Tlie 
wreck of the plane, by the wj-y, is reported 
about 40 miles offshore, not near the Latvian 
coast." 

El aver days later the Associated Press car¬ 
ried a story quoting "a Government official 
111 a j^’osltlon to know" substantially verify¬ 


ing the Pearson scoop, minus the portion 
about the radar equipment. 

Just to show that his knowledge of the 
Incident over the Baltic was not completely 
accurate, it should be recorded that on April 
10 Pearson stated as a fact: "The 10 Ameri¬ 
cans (on the lost Navy plane), instead of 
crash-landing, which might have given the 
Russians our secret equipment, undoubtedly 
and deliberately crashed their plane Into the 
sea." 

Six weeks later the Navy said that an inves¬ 
tigation of the remains of the plane showed 
the craft probably had exploded in mid-air. 

(Four of Ihe Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-week period for accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the lost 
of three articles on the broadcasts of Drew 
. earson.) 

Drew Pearson, the newspaper columnist 
and radio commentator, has a number of 
useful skills and one of them is the ability 
to make politicians boiling mad. 

A study of his radio broadcasts for 15 weeks 
early this year ordered several examples of 
the plxle-lsm tactics that give certain Con¬ 
gressmen high blood pressure. On February 
6 , for example, Pearson said on his regular 
Sunday night broadcast: 

"GOP leaders have been meeting all day 
yesterday and today to form a new magna 
carta. Yesterday a pledge of secrecy was 
sworn to and Senator Brewster warned 
his colleagues that this pledge really meant 
buslnest. He said he didn’t want to hear 
the inside story of whrt they had done on 
Drew Pearson’s radio broadcast tonight. 
However, Senator, though I hate to scoop you. 
here, in brief, is the report your policy com¬ 
mittee will submit tomorrow ♦ • 

TWO-DAY beat 

nd Pearson went on to give a fuirly ac¬ 
curate summary of a policy statement that 
did not appear on front pages across the 
Nation until 2 days later. 

On March 6, Pearson may have irked Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower. The general was in the 
midst of what seemed to be a quadrennial 
boom for the Presidential nomination, a 
boom that was based on his statesmanship 
and high purpose in life. Pearson was ir¬ 
reverent enough to report that the states¬ 
man-general has a oue-thlrd interest in a 
restaurant lii downtown Washington together 
with Ed Pauley and George Allen, both one¬ 
time intimates of President Truman. 

Pearson’s barbs are both small and tem¬ 
porary ones and large and long-lasting. 
On April 12 he shot out a small item on Sen¬ 
ator McCarthy saying that McCarthy wos 
so afraid of being sued for libel on his charges 
against Owen Lattlmore that the Wisconsin 
Senator had conferred with experts to make 
sure he would not suffer financial loss. But 
Pearson’s campaign against McCarthy took 
on much weightier material. In April I ear- 
sun publicly suggested that a special lobbying 
ccmmlttee find the answers to the following 
questions: 

"Who pays for Senator McCarthy’s secret 
headquarters In room 316 in the Congres- 
Blonal Hotel? Who paid for 200 long-dis¬ 
tance telephone calls from ' iat room? Who 
paid four ex-FBI agents who worked for 
McCarthy and they quit In disgust? How 
much did Alfred Kohlberg contribute to 
McCarthy's campaign funds?" (Kohlberg 
Is a leader in the so-called Nationalist China 
lobby.) 

PEARSbN REVEALED NAME 

When Senator McCarthy announced pub¬ 
licly "that he had the name of Russia’s top 
espionage agent In the United States" it was 
Pearson who revealed that the name Mc¬ 
Carthy had was Owen Lattlmore. When 
McCarthy said that this "top espionage 
agent" had brought "three Communist 


agents" Into the country Pearson announced 
that the three men were the "living 
Buddha" and two Mongolian princes, all with 
Communist prices on their heads, and that 
Lattlmore brought them here so they could 
plan resistance to Communists in their 
native lauds. 

While concentrating on high-level attacks 
on McCarthy, Pearson could not resist the 
tiny, wry items he uses to embarrass public 
figures. On April 30 he announced: 

"Senator McCarthy’s outcry against sex 
unfortunates in the State Department is 
about to backfire against him. While be 
has been calling the roll on these persons, 
he has overlooked a member of his own staff 
who is on the Washington Police Depart¬ 
ment secret list. When this man offered to 
resign after he was arrested by police, be¬ 
lieve it ur not, McCarthy wouldn’t let him 
but kept him on the payroll another 3 
months." 

(While certain other columnists were re¬ 
ferring to homosexuals in the mos- violent 
terms of contempt, Pearson called them "sex 
unfortunates.") 

APOPLEXY IN HIGH AND LOW PLACES 

Pearson can induce apoplexy in high places 
and low. President Truman became so riled 
up last year he called Pearson an "S. O. B." 
Yet Pearson still had time to stimulate 
strong emotions In some obscure municipal 
official. On February 12 Pearson announced: 

“Los Angeles: Mayor Bowron, did you 
know that one member of your equalization 
board has a mysterious Income oi $60,000— 
not including his salary from the city?" 

While he seems to get pleasure from start¬ 
ling complacent politicians, Pearson is not 
perverse. He and Dean Acheson had a per¬ 
sonal falling out i2 years ago and have not 
spoken to each other since. Under similar 
circumstances most other popular commen¬ 
tators could not resist carrying out their per¬ 
sonal hurts into the news they broadcast. 
But Pearson has consistently defended 
Acheson against charges that he believed 
were unfounded. On February 19 he said: 
"It is not true as reported by another com¬ 
mentator that Dean Acheson contributed 
$25,000 to the defense of Hiss. He gave 
nothing." (It is also interesting that Pear¬ 
son did not mention that it was Walter 
Wlnchell who printed the allegation.) 

On January 20 Pearson said, "Secretary of 
Defense Johnson who doesn’t like Acheson, 
is whispering about that Hiss has something 
on Acheson and that’s why Acheson made 
his famous statement. 1 can state, however, 
that this is not true." Pearson then went 
on to give the background leading up to 
Acheson’B statement, a background that was 
later vorllied by conventional news sources. 

HIGH SCORE ON INSIDE TIPS 

Peiirson has a high score of accurate in¬ 
side tips. During the study period he re¬ 
vealed that two more scientists were being 
watched and that more arrests would follow 
(this was months before the arrest of Hurry 
Gold and Alfred Slack.) In January he ac¬ 
cused five New York collectors of internal 
revenue of taking bribes, and on March 3 the 
five men were indicted. 

Frequently, Pearson broadcasts items that 
are based on knowledge that cannot be docu¬ 
mented by conservative news standards but 
which carry some weight because of Pearson’s 
reputation for having facts most of the time. 
He said on January 20 that fellow-prisoners 
In the Federal penitentiary at Danbury. 
Conn., were protesting the special privileges 
given ex-congressman ParnelJ Thomas. On 
February 5 he said that the American Am¬ 
bassador had demanded that France fire Jo- 
liet-Curie, an avowed Communist, as head of 
the French atomic project. (Later Curie 
was fired.) On February 12 he said that the 
FBI is under lire for wiretapping but that 
most of the tapping Is being done by the 
Army and Navy. 
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CAN AFPORO TO TAKE CKANCSS 

Pearson has been able to score many news 
beats because be could afford to take long 
chances that ordinary, competent reporters 
could not afford* Por example, by using 
Judgment he can use Items picked up at cock- 
tall parties that most correspondents would 
not dare to use as news. Pearson also has 
been able to get a beat on other reporters, 
say correspondents, by violating confidences 
from time to time. Other times he obtains 
news Items from Interested parties who are 
willing to reveal Inner secrets to a papular 
commentator for purposes of their own. (A 
minority Congressman emerging from a con¬ 
ference In which he lost a position might 
reveal the Inside Information If it will em¬ 
barrass the majority for example.) 

Pearson has also been accused of sloppy 
rei>orting and phony sensationalism. In 
February he reported shocking conditions lu 
a two-cell, log Jail In TaylorVlUe, Ky., where 
"a 13-year-old runaway boy was locked up 
* * • for 4 days with a screaming, laugh¬ 

ing maniac.” A local newspaperman said 
that the Jail was built In 1927, was built of 
concrete, had four cells, and had not been 
used for a runaway boy for 7 years. A re¬ 
porter from the Louisville Courier-Journal 
wrote that Pearson had learned his facts 
from one of his legmen who had picked up 
the information from the recollections of a 
worker In the United States ChildreiPs Bu¬ 
reau. Pearson presented the story as a cur¬ 
rent condition as reported by the United 
btates Children’s Bureau. 

BASED ON SHREWD GUESSES 

But many of Penr&on'a Items are based 
merely on shrewd giies.scs. On February 26 
Pearson said ho would give a hat to Congress¬ 
man Smathers, then In a primary race 
against Claude Pepper for United States Sen¬ 
ator from Florida, If Smathers could shake 
hands with President Truman while Tru¬ 
man was In Key West. It would seem not 
too hard for a Congressman to shake the 
hand of the President while the Chief Execu¬ 
tive is visiting the Congressman’s home 
State, especially with national publicity cen¬ 
tered on the handshake. Btit Pearson knew 
that Truman preferred to have Pepper win 
since Pepper was a supporter ot the IT uni an 
program, but could not make overt moves In 
support of Pepper because of the delicate 
civil rights issue in the South. So It was 
almost a certainty that Truman would not 
then shake hands with Smathers. an ad¬ 
mitted enemy of most ol Truman s program. 
A handshake would have given the anti- 
TTuman Smathers the Presidential blessing. 
As far as is known, SMATHERa did not get to 
sliake the President's hand. He lost Pear¬ 
son's hat but won the election. 

Not all of Pearson’s shrewd guesses turn 
out to be right. On April 30 Pearson said 
that Truman would pay his personal respects 
to Senator McCarthy in McCarthy's home 
town of Madison, Wis. Presumably this was 
based on the President’s Itinerary, released 
the night of Pearson’s broadcast. The itin¬ 
erary included Madison and It was generally 
assumed the President would use that 
whistle stop to combat McCarthy’s attacks. 
But tho President did not reler to McCarthy 
or his Charges In the Madison speech. 

Any list of Pearson news boats is impres¬ 
sive. Any list of his nows flops Is Impres¬ 
sive. It leaves him In the same position as 
any commentator who gives the impression 
of being Infallible—elnce the listener is faced 
with accepting all the news as Infallible he 
must have serious doubts when any of it 
falls. 

(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-week period for accuracy In the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the first 
of four articles on Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

The most confident reporter in the Na¬ 
tion’s Capitol has been called “probably the 


most influential man of his profession on 
Capitol HiU.“ A former President of the 
United States called him “lucid, fearless,” 
and a man “of profound Importance to all 
good Americana.” A certain Chicago puh- 
li-nher called him a “great reporter.” and a 
west coast buslncsbman said, “No man In our 
time is so fearlessly on the side of truth, so 
Inspired by God’s universal justice.” 

That man Is Pulton Lewis, Jr., whose 15- 
mlnute news program each weekday evening 
from 7 to 7:16 reaches nearly 10,000,000 
Americans through 400 radio stations. 

A careful analysis of his programs over a 
15-week period shows that this tremendous 
figure In the reporting w’orld lu 70 percent 
of his news programs uttered statementR that 
could be regarded as misleading to the pub¬ 
lic. 

war writer’s board critical 

That Lewis is not universally accepted as 
“inspired by God’s universal Justice” can be 
seen by the finding of the War Writer’s 
Board, a body composed of professionals such 
as Clllton Fadlman, Carl Carmer, Fianklln 
Pierce Adams, Rex Stout. Russell Crouse, and 
others. That board declared that Lewis’ 
WTirtlme news broadca-sts constituted “a 
shockingly isolutionisi, intolerant and divi¬ 
sive program.” 

Later, during the 1948 Presidential cam¬ 
paign John Crosby, radio columnist for the 
New York Herald-Tribune and the Provi¬ 
dence Journal-Bulletin, declared: 'T think 
he ought to be recognized as a campaigner, 
not ns a commentator, and his natlc»nal air 
time paid for and so listed by the Republican 
National Committee.” 

Just last year, Lewis was singled out as 
an exnmple in a study of “Irresponsibility on 
the iilr,” by Glraud Chester in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 

But Lewis seems little bothered by such 
criticism. Ho feels that his position as a top- 
salaried radio commentator was predestined 
even when he was a Hearst reporter. 

“My keen sense of the dramatic and my 
knovvleclgo of the use of the human voice 
made It clear even then that broadcasting 
should be an important part of my profes¬ 
sional life,” he has said. 

VOICE A MAGNIFICENT INSTRUMENT 

And he Is right. His 'i olco is a magnificent 
Instrument It has been eiilled the Golden 
Voice oi Reaction. Whatever one's opinion 
of the words that issue lorth, there is no 
doubt that Lewis’ voice Is, indeed, gulden. It 
Is honey-bniooth and confident. It is lully 
as decisive in its manner os that of H. V. 
Kultcntaorn, but it Is much more suave. His 
delivery is easy going and sincere. Now and 
then he stops to think of a word; occasionally 
he seems to make a mistake—“the Alger 
Hissky, ah. ah, ah, Alger Hiss case.” His 
rich enuciatloii reminds one of movie actor 
Carey Grant. He pronounces his own last 
name, for example, with a sharp distinction 
between syllabiee, "lew-ISB.” 

Lewis’ voice is golden In another sense, 
too. It Is a remarkably profitable Instru¬ 
ment. Income from his broadcasts alone Is 
In the vicinity of $350,000 a year. The voice 
was 80 well thought of that the National 
Association of Manufacturers was willing to 
pay him $1,000 each for a series of 60 short 
broadcasts during the war. During the war 
he also received a. $1,000 award from du Pont 
for “excellence in news commentary.” 

His voice is close to being Invulnerable. 
He has enraged thovisands, maybe mllllonB. 
But they cannot reach him. economically. 

NO SINGLE SPONSOR 

Lewis has no singio sponsor. He Is carried 
by Mutual Broadcasting System, a network 
partly owned by an enthusiastic Lewis ad¬ 
mirer, Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune. Mutual pipes the 
Lewis broadcast to 400 local stations, which, 
In turn, can sell three available commercial 


spots In tho program to local sponsors. Iiewi.s 
has 630 of these local sponsors. If the people 
of one city protest to an advertiser, the ad¬ 
vertiser may stop subsidizing Lewis. So then 
Lewis will have 629 sponsors Instead of 630-— 
and the network protaebly will continue to 
broadcast the program as a public service. 

Some idea of Lewis’ independence of the 
commercial spots on his program can bo 
gained from the broadcast of March 29, when, 
at least locally, the 30-8econd spot In the 
middle of the program was a free commercial 
for tho Bureau of the Census, which ended 
“Help the census taker by truthfully an¬ 
swering his questions.” Vi^ben Lewis came 
back on ho spent the final 6*4 minutes ol his 
program ridlruUng the farmers’ census. 

DEFENSE A STRONG OFFENSE 

Lewis must occasionally defend himself 
against other reporters whose facts disagree 
with his. This defense u.sually takes the form 
of a strong offeiLw. In one such attack dur¬ 
ing the study period, he prefaced Ills assault 
with “Now, ladles and gentlemen, I dislike 
very much indeed to become Involved In any 
perisonalitles with my reportorlal colleagueb. 
however sharply I may disagree with their 
views. But • • * ” A quick survey of 

the 15-week period shows that Lewis In 
that time attacked by name or made de¬ 
rogatory remarks about 16 reporters, writers, 
and radio newsenRters. 

The 15-we('k study revealed that more than 
70 percent of Lewis' hroadcnals could be 
Judged mlEleadlng. A random selection 
shows that Lewis told his listeners: 

That President Truman apparently In¬ 
vented some slatlRtlcs In a congressional mes¬ 
sage whereas the statistics came from h 
st.Tndard source which was named by the 
Prcsklcnt: that the libel suit of William 
Remington against Elizabeth Bentley, who 
called him a Communist, was no different 
from the libel suit of Alger Hiss against 
Whittaker Chambers, who called Hiss a Com¬ 
munist, whereaK Remington in effect won his 
suit and Hiss did not; that Mrs, Roosevelt 
apparently wishes to help Russia to act 
agalnbt tho United States, whereas all the 
kiiowm statements and acts of Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt point In the other direction; that cer¬ 
tain persons removed from Government Job.s 
were fired for disloyalty, whereas they were 
named only bad risks, an Important dlstlnc- 
f^)n, since a man with a Communist aunt 
may be iicrfectly loyal but a bad risk; that 
Senator Tydincs is secretly related to Com¬ 
munist programs, whereas all the known 
evidence points In the opposite direction; 
that a former Government official publicly 
attacked Lewis, whereas Lewie had actually 
attacked the offlclnl; that certain Govern¬ 
ment publicutions were “peculiar” and 
“anonymouK” whereas Independent author¬ 
ities agree with the contents and tho authors 
were plainly indicated in the front of the 
publications. 

OTHER WEAPONS, TOO 

But Lewis hns other weapons, too. Oi'ie 
of these Is a unique literary Invention, 
known to the trade as Lewlslsma. A Lew- 
Islsm Is a word or phrase which draws the 
life blood out of any other word or phrase 
near it. Some Lewlslsms are “so-called” and 
“purported.” which, without further ex¬ 
planation, tells the listener that the words 
they modify ar really fraudulent (“I listened 
with some curiosity last night to a genilc- 
man who purports to be a great factual re* 
porter ♦ • * Mr. Elmer Dnvls * * * 

a sample of his so-called factual reporting”): 
the term “individual” which Implies that its 
object is subhuman; "none other than,” 
which is used to imply that Lewis has Just 
lifted a political rock and found underneath 
a subversive cockroach; “the same” is used 
to reintroduce an “individual” who has been 
previously Introduced with a "none other 
than.” Sometimes when Lewis Is about to 
quote an uuli leiidly sources he merely 
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giggles before the quotation in order to show 
that the following statement Is not to be 
taken seriously. ^ ^ ^ 

Another weapon In the hands of Lewis Is 
the compound adjective. No piece of legis¬ 
lation that Lewis dislikes can escape the 
machlne-gim Are of hyphenated description. 
The Braniian plan Is one such measure that 
has been ridiculed. On one occasion during 
the study period, Lewis declared. "It is the 
same old program of consumer subsidies 
which the OP A long-haired, left-wing, star¬ 
gazing, mouth-hanging-open, falr-halred 
boys Insisted upon all the way through the 
war." 

Having perforated the Brannan plan sup¬ 
porters with adjectives at close range, Lewis 
went on a short time later, to castigate Pres¬ 
ident Trumuu for suggesting In a press con¬ 
ference that a certain woman reporter should 
write some sympathetic articles about the 
Brannan plan. 

“She might well have answered/’ said 
Lewis in a pious defense of unbiased report¬ 
ing, "that her Job is as a reporter and as 
such It would be entirely unethical of her 
to work for or against the Brannan plan or 
any other piece of legislation." 

(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
15-week period for accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the second 
of four articles on Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Every night on the radio from Monday 
through Frldiiy, Pulton Lewis. Jr., like the 
poet Milton, describes a titanic battle be¬ 
tween the good angels and the angels of the 
Devil, 

This war of the nngcls Is for control of 
the social and economic structure of the 
United States. 

Regular listeners to Lewis’ "top of the 
news" come quickly to recognize the good 
angels and the bad angels, as revealed In the 
gospel according to Lewis. 

Borne of Lewis’ favorite angels are Senator 
Taft, Senator Byrd, Senator McCarthy, Sen¬ 
ator Whkrry, Senator Bridgfs. Senator Hick- 
KNLOOPER, Senator Mundt (who once called 
Lewis "the fairest and most accurate news 
commentator In America"), Representative 
"Charlie" Halleck, Representative Velde, 
and Representative Nixon. 

Tliere are also organized squadrons of 
angels, including such organizations as the 
Republican National Committee and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

DEVILS IN THE STRUGGLE 

The devils, on the other hand, include Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Sena¬ 
tor Humphrey, Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan, Secretary of State Acheson, Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator Ewing, former 
Vice President Henry Wallace, the late Harry 
Hopkins, Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter, 
Governor Bowles of Connecticut, Representa¬ 
tive Sabath, Wilson Wyatt, Elmer Davis, Drew 
Pearson, and many others. 

The squadrons of devils include such bodies 
as the Democratic Party, the Americans tor 
Democratic Action, the CIO, and the British 
Labor Party. 

Needless to say. Fulton Lewis, Jr., Is on 
the side of the angels. The list of angels 
and devils, as a matter of fact, was com¬ 
piled by a look at the persons and organi¬ 
zations consistently quoted by Lewis with 
praise (the angels) and the persons and or¬ 
ganizations consistently quoted by Lewis with 
criticism (the devils). 

Sometimes devils are elevated to tempo¬ 
rary angelhood. Sometimes angels fall from 
grace. 

Since he became an outspoken critic of 
the late President Roosevelt, James A. Farley 
has become, according to Lewis on February 
17. "probably the best-loved, most-respected 
high political officeholder, so tar as the press 
is concerned, In the last 20 years." 


SUPERLATIVES AWARDED 

Similar superlatives have been awarded by 
Lewis to entire organizations who have quali¬ 
fied for a temporary angelic state by an act 
pleasing to Lewis. When the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the State of Mississippi, a 
nominally Democratic body, voted a criticism 
of Dean Acheson for his statement on Alger 
Hlsr., Lewis cUmnxed his critical statements 
on Acheson on the night of January 27 with: 

"The really stunning blow, however, so tar 
as Mr. Acheson is concerned, came when the 
Mississippi House of Representatives, passed 
an ofllclal resolution of censure against Dean 
Acheson • • */’ 

That the lower house of the Mississippi 
lieglfalature could deal such a really stunning 
blow to the Secretary of State probably was 
never before appreciated by most citizens. 

Just as there Is some chance for salvation 
among the deviLs, by the same token, there 
Is always a danger that an angel might fall. 
Oi’dirarlly, Senator Gurney, a Republican 
from South Dakota, would be sale In Lewis* 
heaven. Gurney has a voting record more 
antiadministration on key Issues than his 
Dakotan partner, Senator Mundt, or Sena¬ 
tor Taft. He voted against the President’s 
Blum-clearance program, the educational fi¬ 
nance act, the measure to end Injunctions 
In fitiikc.s, and other similar Truman bills. 
But When an even more conservative angel. 
■Representative Francis Case, decided ho 
wanted Gurney's seat In the Senate, Lewis 
rushed to Case’s aid. On February 21 ho 
said Case would tell the electorate that our 
national life Is in peril from the power- 
drunk. colorblind. Inept and spendthrift 
leadership. This technique received Lewis 
approval. It shows, said Lewis, a strong 
and positive campaign of opposition to nd- 
mlnistrntion policy. Case defeated Gurney, 
tydings falls 

Another angel who fell from grace was 
Senator Tydtngs. an economy-minded, con¬ 
servative Democrat. Tydinos plummeted 
out of ptuadlsc by npi)earinK skeptical about 
the recent charges by angel Joseph McCar¬ 
thy that there were Communists in the 
State Department. 

The division of angels and devils is Im¬ 
portant in any understanding of Lewis’ re¬ 
porting technique. A Washington corre- 
Kponcleiit who has seen Lewis in action for 
years said that the greatest single rcportorlal 
quality of Lewis is his ability to select facts 
that ij grees with. 

One program—that of April 6—was se¬ 
lected at random for an analysis of Lewis’ 
Ftatements for and against his angels. On 
that night he devoted his broadcast to three 
main items: (1) The administration agricul¬ 
ture program: (2) the administration budget; 
(3) the Senate hearings on the charges of 
communism in the State Department. 

On item 1, the agricultural program, Lewis 
devoted 308 seconds (5 minutes, 8 seconds) — 
all of it nraliist the program. He quoted all 
antiprogram sources, such as the Farm Bu¬ 
reau Federation, the National Milk Producers 
Association, the National Council of Farmers* 
Cooperatives, and Representative Harold 
Cooley of North Carolina. 

TWO hundred and twenty-five seconds to 

BUDGET 

On Item 2, the budget, he devoted 225 
seconds (3 minutes, 45 seconds), 140 sec¬ 
onds of It quoting Representative Harris 
Ellsworth against the budget, and almost 
all the remaining 86 seconds to his own argu¬ 
ments against the budget. 

On item 3, the State Department hearings, 
3 0 covered the session which was the State 
Department's day in crurt. All the actual 
testimony vras pro-State Department. Lewis 
devoted 158 secords to the entire subject^ 
59 seconds presenting the testimony, 08 sec¬ 
onds to his own attack on the testimony. 

The next day, he started with the admin¬ 
istration’s program for expanded social se- 


eujity. He devoted 45 seconds to explaining 
the program, 205 seconds to attacking It. 
On thGl day It was Owen Laltlmore’s day in 
court. He had been accused of being Kus- 
Bia’a top espionage agent by Senator McCar¬ 
thy charges which Lewis had aired at great 
length. On April 6 Lattlmore gave his side 
of the picture. Lewis devoted 76 seconds to 
the matter, most of it attacking Lattlmore. 

On April 20, iwo persons appeared before 
the same hearing committee. Louis Budenz, 
who gave antl-Lattimore testimony, and 
Brig. Gen. Elliott R. Thorpe, who gave pro- 
Lattlmore testimony. Many leading papers 
divided the headlines or lead paragraphs of 
their stories between Budenz and Thorpe. 
Lewis devoted 20 seconds to Thorpe, and 630 
seconds to Budenz. 

lop-sided division 

It would be unreasonable for a listener to 
demainl that Lewis divide up Ms radio time 
equally between his angels and his devils, 
but It would be reasonable to expect that 
the division of time should not be so lop¬ 
sided as to obscure the facts as they exist. 
After the recent British elections, for ex¬ 
ample. Lewis quoted Ills angels who heralded 
a Conservative victory and referred to the 
Labor Party’s outcome in the election as a 
"resounding repudiation by the British peo¬ 
ple." From such a presentation it would be 
easy for the averuge listener to overlook the 
fact that the Lnboritfs had won the election, 
though narrowly. 

Lewis’ devotion to his angels and his hos¬ 
tility loward the devils has produced some 
iiselul results. He has, on occasion, com¬ 
bined it with his skill as reporter. 

His rcportorlal skill was first exhibited 2 
dccuUes ago when us a reporter lor Hcarst’s 
now-defunct Universal Service, Lewis uncov¬ 
ered almost sluRle-hiiiidedly the air mall 
contract scandals. It was this favoritism in 
awarding air mail contracts that led to the 
Government’s disastrous attempt to fly the 
mull, but the exposure of preferential con¬ 
tract awards was a notable Lewis scoop. 

EXPOSED CANOL PROJECT 

In recent years Lewis Ins turned his devil- 
harassment to some good use. It was his 
documented criticism which exposed the ex¬ 
pensive and abortive Caiiol oil project. He 
also disclosed the futile attempts at com¬ 
pleting the Latln-Americaii highway, and 
his constant barbs helped accelerate the 
eynthelic rubber program. 

But critics of Lewis have pointed out that 
his angel-devil standards produce negative 
elfects, ns well. They say that while his 
criticisms sped the synthetic rubber program 
needed for wartime defense, his bitter de- 
iiimcintion of Roosevelt’s armament pro¬ 
gram before World War II retarded our war¬ 
time successes. They also argue with Lewis’ 
method of selecting angels and devils. 

What makes a citizen an angel and what 
makes him a devil, in Fulton Lewis’ battle? 
Lewis makes his political standards pretty 
plain. 

On the day that Lewis announced an In¬ 
crease in FBI funds he said, "That Is one In¬ 
crease in Government spending that very 
few American citizens worthy of the name 
are going to complain about. And If you 
find anybody who does complain, look him 
over carefully and suspiclousiy." 

"GUESS WHO?" 

When some Representatives voted against 
additional funds for the House un-American 
Activities Committee, he listed the names, 
ending with *’guoss who, Mrs. Helen Oaha- 
GAN Douglas, of California.'* 

Another Lewis yardstick Is the attitude 
toward the United Nations. If a public fig¬ 
ure speaks in favor of maintaining the 
United Nations, he is described by Lewis as 
"a member of the Russian appeasement 
group." 

Still another indelible blot on a man Is to 
have served the OPA during the war, On 
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March 28 Lewis reported that Willis Ritter 
of Utah would run into serious objections In 
his nomination for a Judgeship. *‘I might 
mention.*' said Lewis darkly, “that Mr. Willis 
Ritter was regional rent director for OP A 
for the Mountain States during the war.*’ 
People who object to wire tapping are 
also of doubtful loyalty, according to Lewis. 
On January 19, he told his listeners, "Why 
should any honest man be worried one way 
or the other about whether his wire Is being 
tapped? • • * I have nothing to be 

ashamed of. I am not engaged or involved 
in any shady or Illegal deal. Doesn’t worry 
me in the slightest who listens in on my tele¬ 
phone calls. Bui: If I were a part of an 
underground movement • » 

This casting of suspicion on all who object 
to wire tapping puts the cloud of disloyalty 
on Attorney General McGrath, who once 
called wire tapping a violation of. civil rights, 
and members of the United States Supreme 
Court, who refuse to recognize evidence ob¬ 
tained by wire tapping. But this, presuma¬ 
bly, would not bother Lewis. He has Indi¬ 
cated from time to time that he is not too 
sure of those people, either. 

(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-week period for accuracy in the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This la the third 
of four articles on Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

"My Integrity as a reporter had never been 
questioned before." 

In a sense, this statement made by Pulton 
Lewis, Jr., in 1047. was a reflection on his 
Integrity ns a reporter. 

Up to that time his integrity as a reporter 
had been attacked many times. In 1043 a 
Congressman called him a "hatchet man." 
In 1945 the War Writers’ Board termed his 
news commentary "intolerant and divisive." 
And a short time before Lewis made the 
above statement, the Rev. Wilfred Parsons, 
then editor of the Catholic magazine, Amer¬ 
ica, had said publicly that Lewis’ reporting 
"could only proceed from some obscure ill 
will." 

SHOULD KNOW FACTS ON SELF 

The 16-wock study of Lewis broadcasts 
showed that more than 70 percent ol nil 
hl.s program.s contained statements that could 
be regarded as misleading. It is conceivable 
that he was misinl'ormed about some of the 
news he reported. But on at least one sto. y, 
he was reporting the activities of Pulton 
Lewis, Jr., and It can be a.ssumod that he 
knew the true facts. On the evening of 
Pebruary 14, Lewis tt)ld his audience: 

"The garlbh and lurid scheme of the erst¬ 
while hlgh-piesBUre Federal Housing Expedi¬ 
ter, Mr. Wilson Wyatt, who was going to 
cure the postwar housing shortage by under¬ 
writing a $50,000,COO project of metal pre¬ 
fabricated housing, came to a dim and dingy 
end of the trail today. You recall, no doubt, 
the violent and Indignant attack which 
young Mr. Wyatt made against me ♦ * 

A student of Lewis’ reporting integrity 
might recall that: 

1. "The violent and Indignant attack which 

young Mr. Wyatt made r gainst mo • * *" 

was in fact an attack by Lewis against Wyatt. 
Lewis claimed over the radio that Wyatt's 
ofllce made a certain decision because of 
bribery and added, *T have sworn affidavits 
telling this entire story in detail." An offi¬ 
cial investigation showed no bribery and— 
incidentally—that Lewis had no affidavits. 

2. Lewis had to Issue a public retraction 
of his attack on Wyatt. The "retraction" was 
BO accusing that four subsequent retractions 
were necessary, the last being time on Mu¬ 
tual Broadcasting for Wyatt to make his own 
defense. 

ATTACKED WTATT’S JUDGMSSVT 

8 . Lewis attacked Wyatt’s Judgment In 
recommending that a certain war-surplus 
factory go to the ill-fated Lustron housing 


concern. Lewis failed to remind his listeners 
that his own recommendation was to give 
the factory to Preston Tucker, "a good, red- 
blooded American.’’ Tucker Is head of a 
corporation that was to have manufactured 
a "dream car" for the postwar market, 
turned out 40 hand-made cars In all the 
years since the war, was subject to endless 
litigation, was Indicted by the Government 
for mail fraud and conspiracy and violation 
of Securities and Exchange Commission 
regulations. The corporation officers were 
acquitted of the Federal charge, but the 
firm Is now In Federal bankruptcy. 

On other occasions Lewis exercises hls fa¬ 
vorite device of presenting only those views 
that he approves of, leaving the listener 
with the Impression that they are the only 
views In existence. 

On January 30 Lewis broadcast from Dallas, 
Tex., and devoted a large part of his news¬ 
cast to the effects of lifting rent control in 
Dallas. These effects have been argued bit¬ 
terly. But for Lewis listeners there was no 
dispute. He a.ssured listeners that there had 
been practically no hardshlpa. that "average 
rents here in the Dallas area are up 10 to 
12 perrent." Listeners to Lewis might never 
have discovered that there was another ver¬ 
sion of the Dallas housing picture if Lewis 
had not 12 weeks later given hls own unique 
report on a Presidential message Involving 
Dallas housing. On April 21 Lewis’ version 
of the President’s message was: 

"In rental units under $30 he | President 
Truman I said in the city of Dallas, Tex., 
rents have increased 66 percent. Just where 
he got that figure Is something of a mystery, 
because the Dallos Timcs-Herald several 
months ago made a spot survey to find out 
what happened to rents in the city since 
decontrol and came out with the flucllng of 
au 11-percent Increase. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics conducted its own alleged 
survey and said the increase was 35 percent. 
Not even he j the man who headed the Gov¬ 
ernment survey], however, suggested any¬ 
thing like the President’s figure of today, 
66 percent. But there It is, and it looks 
very frightening and impressive when stated 
so speclllcally and authoritatively. If a 
President of the United Btates says It, it 
must be so, presumably." 

LISTENERS MIGHT HAVE LEARNED 

Listeners who.'se interest was piqued by the 
Implication that President Trumun had in¬ 
vented the figure "56 percent" might have 
discovered the follovdng: 

1 . "Just where he got that figure is some¬ 
thing of a mystery” was an odd statement lor 
Lewis, the reporter, to make, since part of 
the President’s message was a plain retprenco 
to the source. 

3. As for the bureau's "alleged survey," it 
was conducted In Dallas by way ol 800 per¬ 
sonal interviews In each type of housing by 
rental rate, tneome level, and while and non- 
white. The Tlrnos-Herald survey wns made 
by 300 telephone calls and It Included no 
Negro housing. 

3. "Not even he, however, suggested any¬ 
thing like the President’s 56 percent” is also 
a strange piece of Information to give the 
public, since the President gave the source, 
which wns the March 1960 Monthly I;abor 
Review, volume 70, No. 3. On page 254, table 
I, entitled "Changes In residential rents, by 
rent and income group, all units, by city, 
1949,” is the notation; 

"Dallas area average percent Increase, 86.1 
percent." 

The very next line is: "Under $30 a month, 
66.6 percent." 

ATTACK ON EWINO 

On another occasion, Lewis’ reporting 
might be ascribed to a fervent devotion to 
alarming language and a slightly less Intense 
attachment to fact. In describing a meeting 
of the House Lr Committee In its study 


of the bill for Federal aid to education, he 
attacked the Federal Security Administra¬ 
tion, Which would handle the educatlun 
program, by an attack on Oscar Ewing, whom 
he attacked in turn by "revealing" some pam¬ 
phlets Issued by Ewing’s agency. 

These pamphlets, Lewis reported, "the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administration Is circulating 
to parents purporting to advise parents In 
the sexual handling and education of their 
children between the ages of 6 and 12, the 
advice being along ultramodern—and, In the 
minds of many House Labor Committee mem¬ 
bers—highly questionable lines. The gist 
of It was to let the children go their own 
merry way on certain sex problems and not 
to deter or even speak to them on certain sex 
problems lor fear of giving the children an 
Inferiority complex. I might Interject thot 
another bulletin by the Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministration. entitled ’Guiding the Adoles¬ 
cent.’ goes even further In Its advice to the 
parents in the handling of children above 
the age of 12." 

A nervous listener could easily get the im¬ 
pression that the Federal Security Adminis¬ 
tration Is conducting a correspondence 
course In sex mania—^unless the listener 
examined the pamphlets themselves. 

MOST "STARTLING" PASSAGE 

Selecting the most startling passages from 
Your Child From Six to Twelve, one finds this 
passage about sex play In small children: 

"It Is often belter to say nothing whatever 
to the children, for fear of saying too much, 
or the wrong thing. Instead, divert their 
minds, give them new Interests. Wholesome 
attitudes toward sex are not built up by 
making a child feel that hls Interest in hls 
body is something dirty or bad." 

The pamphlet. Guiding the Adolescent, 
contains on page 11, what Lewis termed this 
"highly questionable” line: 

"• • ♦ more real harm may come from 

the worry, anxiety, fear, and feeling of guilt 
end inferiority caused by unwise efforts on 
the part of the parents to prevent or stop 
an undesirable sex practice than the practloo 
Itself. This does not mean that the subject 
should be permitted to go on without pa¬ 
rental intervention. It does indicate, how¬ 
ever, that sex instruction should be frank, 
honest, and in keeping with the facts." 

Lewis apparently believed that "This does 
not mean that the subject should be per¬ 
mitted to go on * • •” is telling parents 

"to let the children go their own merry 
way.” 

Lewis then concluded hls dissertation; 
"The head of the Federal Security Admlnls- 
trotlon Is none other than Mr. Oscar Ewing, 
our old friend. * ♦ • But the qucLtlnn 

that was brought up (about policies of the 
proposed Federal aid to education) • • * 

whether Mr. Ewing, perhaps under the guid¬ 
ance of the anonymous individuals who wrote 
these peculiar pamphlets, will be dictating 
these policies." 

PAMPHLETS NOT ANONYMOUS 

Not only has Lewis assured hls listeners 
that the pamphlets are peculiar but now 
that they are anonymous. 

Your Child From Six to Twelve Is prefaced : 

"This bulletin was written by Mrs. Marlon 
L, Paegre under the direction of Dr. Kath¬ 
erine Bain, director of the division of re¬ 
search In child development." 

The preface to Guiding the Adolescent 
declares: 

"The principles underlying the guiding of 
adolescent children have remained the same 
since this bulletin was written for the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau In 1933 by Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
director of the Habit Clinic for Child Guid¬ 
ance, of Boston." 

One can only gather that (1) Lewis does 
not know the meaning of "anonymous”; or 
(2) he did not bother to look at the pam¬ 
phlets before he told 10,000,000 people they 
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were “peculiar” and “anonymous”; or (3) 
he read the books and deliberately misled hla 
audience. 

Perhaps the high point In Lewis' recent 
reporting career was reached In Lewis' uc- 
ctunls of a story ho had created himself. 
This was the now-lamoua “bomb powder 
plot.” On the night o’ December 2, 1949, 
and subsequent nights Lewis unfolded a story 
of the shipping of secret atomic materials 
and Information to Russia during the war, a 
story involving treachery In high pluces. 
The story was launched when Lewis intro¬ 
duced one Cleorge Racey Jordan to his radio 
audience and vouched for the story Jordan 
told. 

TITROUCIX LEND-LEASE AIR BASE 

Lewis and Jordan said that the Russians 
spirited uranium compounds, or "bomb 
powder,” heavy water, atomic blueprints, 
and other secrets through the Icnd-lease air 
base at Great Falls, Mont., where Major 
Jordan was stationed Jn 1943. They added 
that Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s 
most trusted aide, had conspired to arrange 
these shipments in violation of the coun¬ 
try's security regulations. They made simi¬ 
lar charges against Henry Wallace, then Vico 
President. 

A congressional Investigation was started 
at once. The hearings showed that the 
uranium shipments were of negligible quan¬ 
tities as fur as an atom bomb was concerned, 
that all the shipments wore approved by the 
proper authorities at the time, that Hopkins 
and Wallace had nothing to do with the 
shipments. 

As this Information came out. Lewis each 
night assured his listeners that his story was 
being proved. Actually, the majority of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
the Investigating body, consistently made 
public statements ridiculing the story. 

An example of Lewis’ reporting accuracy 
of these hearings is the account on the night 
of March 2 after the committee Investigator, 
Donald T. Appell, told the results of an 
exhaustive probe of Jordan’s claim that he 
had made many reports on the alleged secret 
shipments and that he had seen numerous 
high officials In Washington about the al¬ 
leged treachery. 

NEVER MENTIONED IT 

Appell said that the su]5erior officer that 
Lewis spoke to every day during the period 
In question said Jordan never mentioned 
uranium compound.s, atomic plans, Harry 
Hopkins or any of the story that the major 
and lA»wls broke 6 years later, Appell nl.so 
said that the two high offirials In Washing¬ 
ton that Jordan said he had seen during the 
war about the bomb powder shipment, said 
they had never seen or heard of Jordan dur¬ 
ing that period. 

The committee counsel then asked what 
about Major Jordan's warnings to high of¬ 
ficials after the war? Appell replied: 

“The records show that after Major Jor¬ 
dan was out of the service, he went to the 
State Depaitment, and In the memorandum 
there, he reported some Russian pilots bring¬ 
ing furs into the United States without pay¬ 
ing duty.” 

Reported Fulton Lewis, Jr., that night. 

“Mr. Donald Appell produced 2 hours of 
documentation and affidavits substantiating 
to about 98 percent the story of Maj. George 
Racey Jordan • • ♦ the 2-hour testi¬ 

mony was II mass of documented substantia¬ 
tion of the Jordan story. Mr, Appell blasted 
to bits the attempted criticism of Jordan 
that he should have reported at the time 
as to what was going through—did so by 
showing records showing a succession of such 
reports.” 

That was Fulton Lewis. Jr., reporting on 
his own biggest story of the year. 

(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
Commentators recently were checked over a 


15-week period for accuracy In the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the last of 
four articles on Fulton Lewis. Jr.) 

Pulton Lewis, Jr., the personable commen¬ 
tator who broadcasts the news to 10,000,000 
Americans every weekday, has been credited 
with a number of Impressive projects. He is 
said to have been Instrumental In killing the 
wartime OPA program, of paving the way for 
David Lillenthal to leave Government service, 
and ol managing to cast a cloud of treason 
over a former Vice President of the United 
States. 

But Lewis has now undertaken what must 
be regarded as the most imprefislve project 
of his career—the destruction of the United 
Nations. 

This is not to Intimate that Lewis Is capa¬ 
ble of dlsmantilng the international organi¬ 
zation single-handed. But his activities In 
the present campaign to disband the United 
Nations are a good example of Lewis’ peculiar 
role in the task of bringing information to 
the public. 

CITES REDS' PRESENCE IN UNITED NATIONS 

Lewis began his jibes at the United Na¬ 
tions during the study period in whrit was, 
for him. a mild enough manner. On Feb¬ 
ruary «. for example, he wos able to limit 
himself to a remark that a known Commu¬ 
nist wa.s a member of a i.ubcommlttee of the 
UN, under the kindly protection and good 
offices of United Nations credentials.” 

In all his subsequent attacks on the 
United Nations, Lewis apparently looked 
upon it ns a strictly American Institution, 
an arbitration service to which no one who 
disagreed should be admitted. 

On March 13 he objected to the United 
States paying anything toward the United 
Nations since the United Nations does not 
close its doors to those opposed to this coun¬ 
try. “What n goofy set-up that is. when you 
come down to it. And what a monumental 
collection of suckers we are.” 

On April 14 he Increased his fire. Talking 
of the case of the lost Navy privateer In the 
Baltic, he said, “It is destined to go before 
the United Nations, but with the appeaso- 
inent and mollycoddling of the Soviet Union 
since the beginning of the United Nations, 
nothing can come of It. There at Lake Suc¬ 
cess they deliberate and discuss, discuss 
and dollherato, and then deliberate and dis¬ 
cuss some more. And it’s all very pious and 
all very polite. But nothing ever gets ac¬ 
complished, and II It were to be accomplished 
there Is no way to effectuate It. 

SEE.S PROTECTION FOR SOVIET 

“The truth Is. and this Is an excellent and 
forcelul demonstration of the fact, that not 
only is the United Nations Organization us 
it Is presently constituted, not solving any 
International problems, but it actually is 
serving ns a protective blanket for the Soviet 
Union to do whatever It wishes to do lii its 
ruthless and reckless campaign of world 
piracy. As long as the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization exists, the participating powers 
have to attempt to use It, a completely Impo¬ 
tent Implement, to try to settle their diffi¬ 
culty. And ttB long as Russia knows that she 
has no fear of retaliation or any reprisals 
from anybody, regardless of what she does. 
Think it over. It’s worth thinking about. 

“That’s the top of the news as it looks 
from here.” 

An examination of this line of discourse 
by Iiewls would impress one first of all, with 
the factual disputes Involved. 1. The United 
Nations has accomplished a number of use¬ 
ful functions since the war; 2. Russia has 
a fear of retaliation since she must face the 
nations of the world at the UN for what she 
does; 3, the participating nations are not 
Impotent to settle their own problems, as wit¬ 
ness, the Marshall plan, the Greek-Turklsh 
aid, the Atlantic Pact, the Economic Coop¬ 
eration Administration, the mllltary-ald pro¬ 
gram, etc. 


What a student of Fulton Lewis, Jr., would 
notice most, however, is the familiar Lewis 
strategy of building up a subject with In¬ 
creasing intensity, to have the build-up 
climaxed with a major move by a well-known 
public figure. Lewis did Just this, for ex¬ 
ample, In the campaign against David Lillen- 
thal that ended with Senator HtCKENLOorER’s 
statement of Incredible mismanagement In 
the Atomic Energy Commission. In the case 
of the United Nations, one sees similar pos- 
sibllities. 

FORMIDABLE PERSONAL RELATIONS 

Lewis has formidable personal relations to 
bring to bear. In 1930 he married Alice 
Huston, daughter of the chairman of the Re¬ 
publican National Committee at the time. 
President Herbert Hoover sent a silver salad 
bowl to the couple, and later became personal 
friends with the couple. Not long ago, 
Hoover said of I/ewis: “His lucid, fearless, 
and exhaustive examinations of the vital is¬ 
sues of our time are of profound Importance 
to all good Americans.” 

In the early spring, however, an observer 
would have to move carefully along the 
premise that Lewis’ new attack on the United 
Nations had anything to do with a high-level 
political campaign. It would hardly do to 
fall into the same guilt-by-associatlon 
thinking that Lewis practices. 

By April 25, Lewis had uttered strong state¬ 
ments against the Idea of the United Na¬ 
tions with Increasing frequency. On the 
26th, the fifth anniversary of the San Fran¬ 
cisco conference where the United Nations 
was created, Lewis said, "It all looked very 
glamorous and promising then, or we said It 
did * * * we were very palsy-walsy with 

the Communist Russians under the friendly 
aegis of Mr. Alger Hiss’ direction and man¬ 
agement. ♦ * * There were a few who 

were skeptical. • • * In looking back, 

U It has served any purpose at all, the result 
has been to help Russia in what Russia has 
done. The nations which hlght have taken 
individual action or even collective action 
cannot do so and could not do so because 
such action Is supposed to be the sole prov¬ 
ince and prerogative and rosponBlbillty of 
the United Nations.” 

REVERSE OF THE FACTS 

Again, an observer would assume that 
Lewis had either not read the Charter of 
the UN nor any nows about the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Pact, tho Greek-Turkish 
aid program; or else he decided to tell his 
audience the reverse of the facts. 

The next day, Lewis again returned to the 
United Nations. 

“I might suggest that you be on the look¬ 
out for a speech tomorrow night which I 
understand will be carried by some of the 
networks, a speech by former President Her¬ 
bert Hoover on international policy, bpcau.se 
I personally have seen an advance copy of 
that address and It really is of major im¬ 
portance. He proposes some new approaches 
on the international picture thot make a lot 
of sense in my language and. I suspect, will 
make a lot of sense In yours, llint’s the top 
of the news as It looks from here.” 

In his next broadcast after Herbert Hoover 
proposed to kick out Russia and the iron- 
curtain countries from the Unite 1 Na¬ 
tions, Lewis, having prepared the way with 
10 ,000,000 llstaners, moved to the next phu.se 
In a typical Lewis program-destruction of 
the opposition. 

BRANDS FOES APPEASERS 

After discussing the Hoover proposals, he 
said; 

“It soon became rather evident that the 
latter proposals rests very poorly. Indeed, 
with the Russian appeasement group because 
they hastened to express their criticism at 
once. And It might be injected here that 
this issue constitutes a very illuminating se¬ 
lective test as to just where certain impor- 
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tant people stand. Whether they are Russian 
appeasers secretly feeling that the Soviet 
Union Is all right and the present trouble 
will all blow over or whether they have the 
facts realistically. So count them: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt • * • apparently the 

lady seems to think that with the Russians 
having gobbled up nearly half the world un¬ 
der the very noses of the United Nations or¬ 
ganization In the past 5 years of its exist¬ 
ence and that organization having been com¬ 
pletely Impotent to dA anything about 
it * • * prefers to have It remain Ineffec¬ 
tive and unworkable, thus enabling Russia to 
continue to gobble up the world unmolested 
and unhampered * * 

Others who Issued statements disagreeing 
with Hoover were John Foster Dulles, former 
Senator Sherman Cooper, and Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State John D. Hlckorson. 

Having assumed for his 10,000,000 listen¬ 
ers that Mrs. Roosevelt wishes to help Rus¬ 
sia gobble up the world and having placed 
such bitter foes of Russia as Republican 
J(jhn Foster Dulles into the Russian ap¬ 
peasement group, the golden voice of Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., was able to conclude his program 
v/ith the usual: 

‘And that's the top of the news as it looks 
from here.*’ 

Since then certain highly placed political 
Agures have started a campaign to disband 
the United Nations, some of them repeating 
terms and phrases used by Lewis 3 months 
ago. 

Next: Westbrook Pcglcr and the Grave¬ 
stone. 

(Four of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
lv5-week period for accuracy In the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the first 
of four articles on Westbrook Pegler.) 

Westbrook James Pegler writes a newspaper 
column that Is read each day, according to 
the Hearst syndicate that owns the column, 
by 4r),000,000 Americans. This column Is 
called Fair Enough In some papers but in 
others. As Pegler Sees It. 

The syndicate estimates Its figure on tho 
basis that tho two-hundred-odd newspapers 
that print Pegler in this country have a com¬ 
bined circulation of 15,000,000 and that at 
least three persons read each of the 15,000,000 
newsapers sold, and all of the readers follow 
Pegler. 

If that Is so, then on January 13 some 45,- 
000,000 Americans—approximately all those 
who vote in Presidential elections—had their 
attention held to some eight-hundred-odd 
words, for about 4 minutes, of violent attack 
by Pegler on 10 words from a book written 
by a physician. At first glance the 10 words 
would not seem to warrant 180,000,000 
reader-minutes or rage. The 10 words wore: 

“At Harvard he rowed on the crew and 
played loothall.” 

begins to have meaning 

But at second glance, and at careful glances 
made during a recent 15-day study of Pcglcr’s 
printed words, the attack on those 10 words 
begins to have some meaning. 

For the “he” In the above sentence refers 
to the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In the 16 weeks of the study, ex-sports- 
wrlter Pegler wrote 72 daily columns. Of 
these 72 columns, 33 (or 45 percent) of them 
were devoted entirely to attacks on R(K)se- 
velts, dead and alive. Of the remainder, 
some 23, or 32 percent, were attacks on the 
Truman administration (which Pegler 
blames on P. D. R.); 10 columns, or 14 per¬ 
cent, were devoted to attacks on unionism 
(which Pegler also blames on P. D. R.); and 
the remaining six columns wore on miscel¬ 
laneous Items. 

The miscellaneous six were not without 
some significance. One was an attack on 
Marshall Field, whom Pe^ Icr accuses of being 
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sympathetic to Roosevelt. Another was on 
the State of Arizona were Pegler lives half 
the year—“there are few foreigners in Ari¬ 
zona,” he said—and In which he suggested 
that officers of the Phelps-Dodge Copper 
Corp. should take over the government of 
the State. Another was a whimsical piece 
against the mixed cocktail in which Roose¬ 
velt was attacked for only one paragraph. 
Another was an 800-word denunciation of 
Charlie Chaplin as “a detestable alien gut¬ 
tersnipe who had four wives, three of them 
just kids, and, in his nasty senility seduced 
another young American girl, got her preg¬ 
nant and had her rui out of town.” This 
same column also attacked the Atlantic 
Monthly lor printing an article about Chap¬ 
lin, which article, said Pegler, was evidence 
that the magazine's stately old character has 
been modified by strong but undeclared po¬ 
litical inclinations. One column was an 
enthusiastic campaign plug for Vivien Kel- 
lems, the Connecticut woman manufacturer 
who Is running for GOP nomination for 
United States Senator. And the last mis¬ 
cellaneous column was on the sanctity of the 
marriage ceremony. 

CAN’T RESIST OCCASIONAL JABS 

Even when Pegler Is in his miscellaneous 
columns, he cannot resist occasional jabs at 
the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt. A 
psychologist might regard this as an obsessive 
trait. If It Is an obsession, Pegler pursues 
It with the required energy, willing to find 
a Roosevelt error In little things and great 
things alike. In the study period. Pegler ad¬ 
dressed himself to proving that Roosevelt 
was a traitor to his country, a somewhat 
effeminate mama’s boy. and at the same time, 
an unfalthlul husband with a secret attach¬ 
ment to another woman. 

First, Pegler takes the historical view, He 
asserts In his column of January 24 that the 
recognition of Russia in 1933 was an act of 
treason. “The original culprit In this his¬ 
toric calamity,” he wrote, “wrought by a 
combination of recklessness, vanity, and 
treachery, was Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
recognized Soviet Russia and built up her 
power when It was plain that only Russia 
could profit from this mistake. It was more 
tragic than any defeat that we have ever 
suffered In battle. It was worse because It 
was wrought by a vain, willful man.” 

OVERLOOKED 16 YEARS 

Without examining Pegler’s opinion of the 
character and personality of tho late Presi¬ 
dent, students of recent history might re¬ 
gret that Pegler overloiked the fact that 
Soviet Russia had existed some 16 years with¬ 
out United States recognition and that every 
major power In Europe had recognized 
Russia 8 years before tho United States. 

Neverthelc.ss, the next day Pegler returned 
to the theme, declaring: “The decline of tho 
United States dates from December 5, 1933, 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt ‘recognized’ So¬ 
viet Russia.” It would be unfair to call 
Pegler a Marxist simply because he agrees 
with the Communists that capitalist old 
America Is in a decline. But even Pegler 
might be taken aback by the fact that he 
missed a chance to add 19 days to Roose¬ 
velt’s guilt. Tho United States recognized 
Russia not on December 5, 1933, but on 
November 16. 

Part of the Roosevelt treachery, accord¬ 
ing to Pegler, was a carefully laid plan to 
ruin the Constitution and to place Moscow 
agents In key Government positions. On 
January 28, Pegler declared: "There Is abso¬ 
lutely no doubt that Roosevelt did permit 
Communists to filter into the Government, 
well knowing, for he was an hll-wlse leader, 
that communism was fundamentally hostile 
to the American Constitution which he was 
sworn to uphold.” 


TIME FOR SMALLER MATTERS 

While not neglecting the major strokes of 
history, Pegler does find time for smaller 
matters. In probing the cosmic significance 
of “At Harvard he rowed on the crew and 
played football”—words written by Dr. Ross 
T. Mclntlre In his book, “White House 
Physician”—Pegler says, "I cannot offer to 
say whether the misleading statement was 
deliberate or Innocent, Roosevelt was a 
mama’s boy * • * and did not take part 

in the rough-and-tumble of body contact 
sports * * * Roosevelt did not row on 

the crew at Harvard and there is no record 
In tho archives of the Harvard Athletic As¬ 
sociation of his participation.” 

Many of the people that read this partic¬ 
ular column musL have voted for Franklin 
Roosevelt a few times and It might have 
troubled some of them that the man they 
elected to be thirty-first President of the 
United States was not on the crew at Har¬ 
vard. For such conscientious readeis, there 
Is relief. The Harvard Athletic Association 
did tell Pegler that young Roosevelt rowed 
on several house crews, though not on the 
varsity. And though there is no record of 
F. D. R. playing football at Harvard, there Is 
this letter he wrote to hls mother, 51 years 
ago, when he was a 17*year-old boy at 
Groton: 

“We played football all afternoon • * * 

as It Is tho last llne-up before the game. 
* * • I got both knees banged again and 

my head cracked, but very hot water and 
massage took down the swelling * • *. 

Mr. Sturgis has been made a first substitute 
so I now fill hls place at halfback, having 
been moved there from end • ♦ 

MAY SEE HOLY MISSION FOR SELF 

It would be unkind and probably untrue 
to suggest that Pegler carries on such a 
virulent campaign as a mere commercial en¬ 
terprise that pays him an estimated $90,000 
a year. It Is more likely that Pegler be¬ 
lieves himself on a holy mission. He seems 
to feel that Franklin D. Roosevelt was not 
only a traitor while masquerading as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, but that 
he planned to extend his treachery beyond 
his death by keeping hls memory alive. Peg- 
Icr believes that nil re.spect to the dead 
President is part of hls plot to promote 
Roosevelt’s memory. Any statement that is 
complimentary to Roosevelt becomes part of 
the plot to destroy the United States, an¬ 
other stone wickedly placed In the treach¬ 
erous temple to Roosevelt’s memory. 

Consequently, Pegler spends much of hls 
time—and most of hls writing—trying to 
batter down the temple. In his attempt he 
examines microscopically the entire life of 
Roosevelt and hls heirs. The trmple is a 
terrible challenge. Peglcr's ambition Is to 
see that temple reduced to powder. If he 
should spy just one stone upon another 
(at Harvard he rowed on the crew and played 
football) Pegler hurls himself at the tiny 
construction, pounds It with hls fists, kicks 
It with hls feet, stamps on It passionately, 
and. In the end, stops only to catch hls 
breath, panting and perspiring, as he stares 
at the Imagined rubble. 

DISTRUST OF DEMOCRACY 

It Is not clear whether Pegler’s hatred 
of tho Roosevelts began with a distrust of 
democracy or whether he went from hating 
P. D. R. to hating the democratic forms of 
government. In either case, Pegler has 
traveled almost the entire distance. On 
February 7 he wrote In his column: 

“Democracy has tried to corrupt tho Re¬ 
public and substitute emotional popular rule 
by means of Initiative and referendum.” 

Last year he told a congressional commit¬ 
tee: 

“I am not Interested in democracy, except 
to oppose It.’* 
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mis growing dislike of democracy has 
brought him against the political Institu¬ 
tions of hlB country. On February 8 he 
wrote: 

“Instead of saying. 'Democracy Is no good, 
so to hell with It,’ this Republican organiza¬ 
tion goes wheedling for votes with promises 
of modlfled democracy.” 

He thinks Democrats are unspeakable. He 
refers to the "Marxian organization called 
Americans for Democratic Action." And he 
writes. "We have even more prominent Com¬ 
munist Republicans." 

Pogler has his political heroes. He persist¬ 
ently boosts the cause and candidacy of 
Vivien Kellems, the Connecticut woman 
manufacturer who has been in the headlines 
for refusing to pay the Government with¬ 
holding taxes for her employees. 

GERALD L. K. SMITH A H15RO 

Another Pcglcr hero is Gerald L, K, Smith, 
the aiitl-Cathollc. anti-Negro, antl-Semltlo 
propagandist. Pegler, though a devout Ro¬ 
man Catholic himself, has said he would like 
to raise Smith to a dominant position In 
American broadcasting. Pegler at one time 
advocated revival of the Ku Klux Klan. 

As a leader In the hate-Roosevelt cult, 
Pegler Is regarded as a man of many talents, 
bringing both scorn and wit as sledges on 
the temple. He has termed Roosevelt a 
"culprit," "a ghastly betrayer," and "con- 
nlver." In scorn ho wrote on March 17: 
"Some Democrats say it is terrible to say 
such things about u crook because the crook 
is dead." Examples of Pegler's humor are 
his titles for the dead President, "the late 
Mahatma" and "Emperor Moosejaw I." An¬ 
other Instance of the Pegler humor Is his 
reference to Roosevelt when the President 
was dying after the trip to Yalta, "a feeble 
Fuehrer with one foot in the grave," 

At Roosevelt’s family home at Hyde Park, 
in a backyard garden, there Is a grave with 
a plain headstone bearing the inscription: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 1882-1045. 

On April 22 of this year, 10 days after the 
fifth anniversary of Franklin Roosevelt's 
death, Pegler admitted In print that he looks 
forward to the day when someone will murk 
up that grave. In his column for that day 
Pegler wrote: 

"In the 6 years since the death of Roose¬ 
velt, great progress has been made to dis¬ 
credit him, his wife and tlioso of his progeny 
who have, with characteristic effrontery, con¬ 
tinued to trim suckers in their old man’s 
name, to exploit his grave as a pltcliman 
ballyhoos an embalmed whale. ♦ • • 

The day will come when patriots will prolano 
the core of the Hyde Park honkutonk." 

(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-wcck period for accuracy In the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the sec¬ 
ond of four articles on Westbrook Pegler.) 

One of the major themes in any collection 
of recent Pegler columns is sex. 

It is appropriate that Pegler during the 
16 weeks that his column was studied, offi¬ 
ciated at the marriage of his primary liter¬ 
ary obsession, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
what may be his second, sex. He did this 
by the ingenious method of dealing with the 
sex life of the Roosevelts. 

Pegler accomplished this nice combination 
by asserting that Franklin D. Roosevelt hud 
a romantic attachment for another woman 
and. having described an allegedly unfaith¬ 
ful husband, went on to assert that his wife, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, had a romantic attach¬ 
ment for another man. 

SBX8 "STAJN or GUILT” 

Of F. D. R.'s alleged extra-marital love in¬ 
terest, Pegler wrote on April 4; "The relation¬ 
ship was not platonic. The very fact that 
the widow and other beholden people « « • 


concealed her presence put the stain of guilt 
on the situation.” 

Pegler, who can see a stain of guilt faster 
than any man alive, refers to the presence 
in the cottage at Warm Springs. Ga., at the 
time of Roosevelt’s death, of the late Mrs. 
Wlnthrop Rutherford, then aged 63. Pegler 
bases his expose on the mention of Mrs. 
Rutherford's presence at Warm Springs In 
a book by Grace Tully, Roosevelt’s secretary. 

Why Pegler assumes that there was an 
Illicit connection Is never made clear. Grace 
Tully refers to Mrs. Rutherford as "a solntly 
old lady.” When Roosevelt died he was hav¬ 
ing his portrait painted. Mrs. Rutherford 
commissioned the painting and presumahly 
was in Warm Springs to observe its progress. 

Pegler began his P. D. R.-Rutherford affair 
in 1949, carried it on through the study 
period, and soon referred to it as established 
fact. 

FOUND "FRraND FOR ELEANOR” 

Having consigned P. D. K. to sexual sin, 
Pegler then proceeded to find a romantic 
friend for Eleanoj: Roosevelt. For 3 days 
during the study period Pegler told millions 
of Americans in unmistakable innuendo 
that Mrs. Roosevelt had an extra-marital at¬ 
tachment for a former New York State police¬ 
man. Earl Miller, who had been a bodyguard 
for Roosevelt when P. D. R. was still Gover¬ 
nor of New York and who became a friend 
of the family. At no time did Pegler say 
outright that Mrs. Roosevelt was unfaithful 
to her husband. But after nearly 3,000 words 
of Innuendo, he concluded that he still 
wasn’t able to see the meaning of his "evi¬ 
dence” of the Earl Miller-Eleanor Roosevelt 
affair. "I have wracked my brain to the 
bone," Pegler writes, possibly with an eye 
for libel, "but the answer eludes me. although 
sometimes I think it is almost within my 
grasp.” 

What Is the basis for Pegler’s theory? He 
made the startling discovery that a rock 
crystal vase that had belonged to the Presi¬ 
dent’s mother, Mrs. James Roosevelt, was 
given, after Mrs. James Roosevelt’s death, 
to Earl Miller. As a conclusive piece of evi¬ 
dence, Pegler says, "Slcanor Roosevelt men¬ 
tions Miller three times in her book. She 
says he gave her his horse, Dot, when they 
left Albany for Washington, and confirms 
the fart that 'when Franklin left Albany 
Earl Miller went into the department of cor¬ 
rection and became personnel director.' ’* 
This was plain evidence—from Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt herself—to Pegler that Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Miller were up to some damnable 
biLslnoes. When Miller and his second wife 
started divorce proceedings and, apparently, 
some friends of the Roo.sevelt family tried to 
patch thlnj/s up, Pegler also saw a sinister 
clue to the "affair," 

NAMED POLETTI 

One of the people who Pegler said Inter¬ 
vened was Charles Poleitl, one-time lieu¬ 
tenant governor of New York, or as Pegler 
put it, "a former henchman of the Hlllman- 
LaGuardia machine which worked In con¬ 
genial partnership with the Communists, 
and a corps d’elite of uptown latinos and 
ghlbnnncs, meaning gorillas." 

Thus, Pegler wound up Franklin Roose¬ 
velt and Eleanor Roosevelt in the traps of 
Bln and, for good measure, tossed a former 
lieutenant governor of New York Into a con¬ 
genial partnership with Communists, had 
the presence of mind to wallop the corpses 
of Sidney Hillman and Florello LaOuardla. 
and got in a few licks at his hated "for* 
elgners.” 

Pegler would not want to be accused of 
having a dirty mind or a petty one. He saw 
history In his speculations on the sex life 
of the Roosevelts. On March 8 he wrote: 

”It was dramatic, historic news that Mus¬ 
solini died with his girl friend. It was good 


American journalism to print pictures of 
them hung heads down like beeves. By 
what standards would It be wrong, then, to 
prove that Roosevelt’s widow, the Secret 
service, and the White House suppressed the 
fact that Roosevelt’s old flame was with him 
when he collapsed, whereas his wife was hun¬ 
dreds of miles away, as usual?” 

FINOS HER DISQUALIFIED FOR UN 

At about the time that Pegler was airing hls 
thoughts about the sex life of Franklin 
Roosevelt, the Journal-American, the New 
York outlet for Pegler's column, began a 
serialized version of Eleanor Roosevelt’c 
memoirs, dealing with her husband’s last 
days. Aside from the fact that Pegler had 
lived to sec the day when a solid Hearrt pa- 
per like the Journal-American would print 
Mrs. Roosevelt on page 1 and Westbrook Peg- 
ler on page 3, this series by Eleanor Roosevelt 
I'ttd tremendous significance. According to 
Pegler, it disqualified Mrs. Roosevelt as a rep- 
resontatlve of the United States to the 
United Nations. 

The reasoning behind this assertion by 
Pegler was that Pegler had claimed that Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s dead husband had had an af¬ 
fair with another woman. Pegier dared Mrs. 
Roosevelt to admit this story. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, as part of an old policy toward 
Pegler, did not even acknowledge the Pegler 
dare. Therefore, Mrs. Roosevelt should be 
kicked out of the United Nations. Explained 
Pegler on February 10: 

"Accumulated proof of her Intentional 
withholding of material information from 
writings sold to the public as truthful his¬ 
torical background renders Eleanor Roose¬ 
velt inappropriate to represent the United 
Slates of America in any parliament of the 
world. She gave the clients shortwelght in 
denying them the truth about the scene at 
Warm Springs when her husband collapsed 
in the presence of a woman who had been 
for many years the third person In a tri¬ 
angle. She (Eleanor Roosevelt) should get 
out, be honored with eclat or, failing either 
of these painless escapes, kicked out for the 
good of the United States.’’ 

Reminded by the phrase, "withholding of 
material information from writings sold to 
the public as truthlul," some gullible reader 
might wonder why Pegler did not at that 
Instance tell the public to whom he sold this 
story that this other woman was present at 
n portrait painting for which rhe was paying. 

TURNS ON OTHER ENEM1E.S 

Having used sex to guarantee Franklin 
Roosevelt’s residence In perdition and wield¬ 
ing It to oust Mrs. Roosevelt from the United 
Nations, Pegler then turned sex onto other 
enemies, such as Dean Acheson. 

In the midst of the study period, the State 
Department released the information that 91 
employees had boon discharged "or homo¬ 
sexualism on the ba.sis that homosexuals are 
peculiarly vulnerable to blackmail and there¬ 
fore poor srcurlty risks. 

Pegler had used the homosexual theme be¬ 
fore. A favorite device is to describe ene¬ 
mies ns flouncing and pouting in plain ref¬ 
erence to effeminacy even when the men de¬ 
scribed are unquestionably masculine. But 
tl e State Department’s discharge of the 91 
gave new impetus to Pegler. 

With an intensity that must have surprised 
even hardened Pegler students, the old mas¬ 
ter dug up a casual reference In an Interview 
on the radio with Mrs. Roosevelt. Said the 
gleeful Pegler on March 26: 

"In the light of the disclosure of the 91, 
It is not cynicism to wonder whether the 
Empress Eleanor was being naive or imposing 
on the nalvetfe of the public when she said 
on the air that she always had lots of queer 
friends. She certainly is a woman of the 
world and, some of her associates considered, 
can hardly expect to be regarr’ed as an igno¬ 
ramus on such matters. Queer was right.’* 
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RETURNS TO REFERENCE 

Thoiigh fpw would assume that Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt was using the vulgar term for homo¬ 
sexual when she talked about “queer friends” 
on her radio Interview, this was a reference 
that Pegler ultimately returned to as an ad¬ 
mission by Mrs. Roosevelt that she was In¬ 
volved In extra-marital romantic affairs. 

As far as the State Department was con¬ 
cerned, Pegler was scandalized. He struck 
at the complacency of the Sate Department 
over the presence of homosextinls. He 
pointed out that this compared poorly with 
the vigilance of Adolf Hitler wlif) shot his 
old friend. Captain Roehm, when Roehm was 
accused of homosexualism. That Hitler shot 
Roehm for strictly nonsexual reasons, and 
that many persons would not regard the fir- 
Inr of 91 men as complacency, did not deter 
Pegler. 

Pegler reached his high point In two funny 
columns, one an open letter to Dean Ache.son, 
the other a poem about the girls In the State 
Department. In these columns Pegler used 
all the printable vulgar terms for homosex¬ 
ual—and a few that most newspapers had 
previously regarded as unprintable. This 
adventure Into the field of taste was pre¬ 
sented as a magnificent comic gesture by 
Pegler, who two weeks later said In an out¬ 
rage at some Supreme Court and other offl- 
clals: “Vulgarity and bad manners, even bud 
morals, were prelerred to honor, decorum, 
and propriety by the spiritually unwashed.” 

In column after column, Westbrook Pegler, 
champion ol honor, decorum, and propriety, 
kept his mind glued to the subject ol homo¬ 
sexualism. In no other place In the country, 
he said of the State Department, is there 
such a collection of homosexuals, “with the 
possible exception of the bevy known as Q 
Section in the Pentagon “ This mysterious 
reference was tran.sferred later on to “Q Sec¬ 
tion of Welfare Island and other cesspools of 
depravity.” 

NEVER CITED NATIONAL RATE 

At no time did Pegler bother to tell his 
readers that the known rate lor homosexual¬ 
ism In the general population Is 4 percent 
for confirmed honioscxiiuls, and as high as 
50 percent lor occahional homosexual outlets 
for older bachelors. Using the more con¬ 
servative figure of 4 percent, the State De¬ 
partment with 5,000 permanent Washington 
employees, has a rate of less than 2 percent. 
Thus it has only half as many homosexuals 
as the general population and It can now be 
accused of excessive masculinity. 

Perhaps the most revealing reaction to sex 
that Pegler made during the study period was 
his blast at a relerence to the Kinsey report. 
In a book about the first Kinsey report, Mor¬ 
ris L. Ernst and David Loth say that one 
reason that there is a wide difference between 
the laws regarding sex and the sexual prac¬ 
tices of people In general Is that laws are 
frequently made or influenced by those who 
know little about normal sex. “Celibates 
have been the most dogmatic expounders of 
the normal and the moral in sexual be¬ 
havior,” the authors wrote. 

When Pegler read the Ernst-Loth state¬ 
ment about celibates, he exploded In print: 

“Who, then, however, would Mr. Ernst pre¬ 
fer— prostitutes, homosexuals, and other per¬ 
verts as arbiters of sexual behavior.” 

Pegler, who Is often praised by admirers as 
a man who can sure use the English lan¬ 
guage, apparently assumed that celibate Is 
the opposite of “prostitutes, homosexuals, 
and other perverts,” and was not aware, pos¬ 
sibly, that every normally married person Is 
a noncelibate. 

If Pegler had continued his reading of the 
book on the Kinsey report he would have 
found on page 48. on the seventh line, the 
following sentence: 

“Lewdness, like beauty, Is In the eye of the 
beholder.” 


(P’our of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently were checked over a 
16-week period for accuracy In the news that 
they printed or broadcast. This is the third 
of four articles on Westbrook Pegler ) 

“I abhor exaggeration In Journalism.” 

This pronouncement was made by West¬ 
brook Pegler In his newspaper column for 
January 19. 

Thus Instructed, a reporter combed Peg- 
ler's columns for 16 weeks, looking for prac¬ 
tical demonstrations ol this admirable con¬ 
cept. 

One such demonstration was: 

“The Department of Labor Is a colossal 
fraud performing no useful service for the 
whole public, but, on the contrary, serving 
only the unions and the ruckctccis to the 
public Injury.” 

It Is to be regretted that Pegler did not 
document this unoxaggorated statement, 
since many of the millions who read It may 
remember only that the Department of 
Labor as a pari of Its dulle.s produces statis¬ 
tics on the number of people employed and 
unemployed In the country, keeps a file of all 
labor contracts to which management and 
labor both have access, Issues a quarterly 
survey of indu.strlal accidents and monthly 
data on building activity, conducts the 
United Stnteh Employment Service and a con¬ 
ciliation service to reduce strikes. And 
Pegler mlri.sed a chnneo to be valuable to 
the liiianclal and IndiLstrlal system of the 
Nation which gears Its operations In part to 
the stuljstics ol the “colossal fraud perform¬ 
ing no useful .service.” 

ANOTHER LESION 

Another les.son by Pegler In how to avoid 
exaggeration In Journalism came as a result 
ol an incident In President Truman’s Inau¬ 
gural cer*»monles. 'The Incident was reported 
by the As-soclated Press on January 21 In a 
description ol the parade that passed the 
President’s stand. “But there was barely a 
smile on the Presidential Ups when Gov. J. 
£=5trom Thurmond of South Carolina rode 
past. Thurmond was the States' Rights 
Party candidate or President.” 

On February 24, presumably after waiting 
a month to let his feelings cool down to the 
point where he would commit none of the 
abhorrent exaggerations. Pegler wrote: 

“This was beyond challenge the dirtiest 
piece of personal business done by any Pres¬ 
ident In modern times, as cowardly as well, 
because the same affront as a private ciU- 
zen to another’s wife would have got him 
a damn good licking on the spot. The gut¬ 
tersnipe In this fellow Is Irrepressible, ns he 
proved. A few of Truman’s partisans, being 
luiturally without honor, tried to lie away 
the Incident, but a thousand witnesses had 
Been him stare with cold malice at the Thur¬ 
monds, with never a twitch of recognition.” 

His horror at exaggeration presumably was 
Btill at work when Pegler on March 10 de¬ 
scribed for his readers the wartime powers 
created by Roosevelt and espoused by the 
present administration. Those powers, he 
said, provided that “any newspaper or press 
a'-soclatloii, any radio station, any great or 
Utile business could be seized by the Army, 
as Montgomery Ward was, on the ground 
that any Communist members of any union 
hud been kicked out for sabotage by a fore¬ 
man with a son dead on Guadalcanal.” 

MEANING NOT CLEAR 

It Is not clear here whether Pegler means 
that the Communist members of any union 
would be kicked out because a foreman with 
a son dead on Guadalcanal had committed 
sabotage or whether the Communists did the 
sabotage and the foreman with a son kicked 
them out. Neither Is it clear under what 
NLRB provision the Government can seize 
a plant “on the ground that any Communist 
member of any union had been kicked out 
for sabotage by a foreman with a son dead 


on Guadalcanal.” But what Is of Interest 
at this point Is that If this explanation of 
the Montgomery Ward case by Pegler Is not 
an exaggeration, then the newspapers of the 
Nation carried an erroneous story at the 
time. The version of the story told to the 
public then was that during the war 1,000 
Word workers went on strike at the Chicago 
plant of the firm. Because tholr production 
was vital to the w'ar effort, the Government 
ordered them back with the agreement that 
the dispute would be arbitrated. The work¬ 
ers obeyed and went back, the Issues were 
arbitrated, but then Sewell Avery, head of 
Ward’s, refused to abide by the arbitration 
and his plant was seized. 

On April 14, In another example of Pegler 
reserve, the column contained an attack on 
the Luce magazines. Time and Life, declar¬ 
ing: “Time Is more harmonious with the 
Henry Wallace wing the Democratic Party 
than with Republican principles.” This 
could have confused those Pegler readers who 
remembered that during the campaign Time 
carried a cover of Wallace showing him as 
a Pled Piper leading his party, members 
of which were, by unml takablc Implication, 
rats. Possslbly Pegler saw an Impllcatlou 
that escaped Time in portraying Wallace as a 
Pled Piper who, according to legend, was a 
public benefactor deliberately leading the 
pack 1 » their doom. But Time’s story of 
Wallace declared: “He has not been a man 
distinguished for moral courage * • *, a 

weak leader driven by ambition • • 

This ’vas, said Pegler, a harmonious relation¬ 
ship. 

standards have CHANGED 

Pcgler’s Journalistic standards have 
changed over the years, according to people 
who have followed the volatile columnist for 
the ) St 17 years. In 1933 Pegler was a sports 
writer when Monte Bourjally, a syndicate 
executive, persuaded Pegler, then one of the 
most colorful sports writers In the business, 
to turn his attention to world affairs. 

For many years Pegler brought his strong 
language and militant skepticism to the 
general news. In many columns he also 
brought good reporting and persistent Inves¬ 
tigation. In the late thirties, with the help 
of a rival union, Pegler expo.'scd Willie Bioff, 
the wo.st con.st racketeer who was running 
Hollywood unions. In 1940 Pegler won the 
Pulitzer Prize for a scries of articles exposing 
the president of the Building Service Em¬ 
ployees International Union. AFL. The then- 
president, George Scallse, fell before the fac¬ 
tual reporting of Pegler and was sent to Jail. 

But somewhere along the line, Pegler who 
used to announce himself as a friend of labor 
and who even used to print admiring phrases 
about Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt be¬ 
came embittered both about American 
unions and American politics. By 1960, when 
this study was made, he devoted himself al¬ 
most entirely to the free use of epithet to at¬ 
tack entire institutions. In this way, Pegler, 
who used to take pride In his ability to dig 
out facts like a good reporter, began to re¬ 
place the Lard facts with colorful figures of 
speech. But apparently he still regards his 
own figures of speech as factual reporting. 

AMAZED AT LYNCHING FUSS 

Twenty-seven days after Pegler announced, 
“1 abhor exaggeration In Journalism,” he 
wrote a column In which he expressed amaze¬ 
ment that there should be so much fuss 
about lynching down South. For every 
Negro lynched in the South, he said, “union 
murderers under the Truman party’s politi¬ 
cal protection have killed 100 and mobbed 
1,000 Innocent citizens in wild Insurrections 
across the Northern tier and In bloody 
California.” 

If this Is a conservative ratio, then Pegler 
has unearthed a story warranting another 
Pulitzer prize. He refers to 100 union mur¬ 
ders per lynching under the protection of 
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“Truman party’s poUticfil protection.” mean- 
Ing presumably the Democratic Party. Tak- 
Ing Just the first year of that party's admin¬ 
istration In the era of Pegler, 1933, one finds 
that there were 28 lynchlngs In the South. 
According to the Pegler formula, of 100 union 
murders lor every lynching, this would 
that In 1933 union people murdered 2,800 
citizens In the North and In “bloody Cali¬ 
fornia.” But according to the “Unified 
Crime Reports” of the FBI, there were In 
1933 only 1,761 murders and nonnegligent 
manslaughters In all the United States and 
its possessions. 

So if union members murdered 2,800 per¬ 
sons in 1933 and only 1.761 murders were 
recorded by all the local police and the FBI, 
then a large number of citizens—1,039, to be 
exact—were inurclerccl In cold blood but were 
never recoidod by the polh3 or the FBI, 
This Is a startling figure and speaks 111 of 
our law-detection forces. On the other 
hand, since this cannot be an exaggeration 
according to the solemn words of its author, 
this means that all the murders committed 
In 1933 were done by labor unions, leaving 
not a single stabbing, shooting, or strangu¬ 
lation done by scab—that is, nonunion— 
murderers. 

(Pour of the Nation’s top columnists and 
commentators recently wore checked over a 
16-week period for accuracy in the nows that 
they printed or broadcast. Articles already 
have been printed on Walter Wlnchell, Drew 
Pearson, and P'ulton Lewis, Jr. This is the 
last of four arliclee on Westbrook Pegler.) 

Out of the mass of Pegler writings collected 
for 14 weeks early this your there arose, 
among other things, a device that could bo 
called the Pegler syllogism. An ordinary, 
old-fashionod syllogism goes something like 
this; 

1 . All lemons are sour. 

2. This fruit Is a lemon. 

3. Therefore, It follows that this fruit must 
toe sour. 

NEW-TVPE SYLLOGISM 

This type of logic has tocen In vogue for 
some time but on March 4 Pegler revealed 
hla new-type syllogism with a blinding ex¬ 
ample. The text is presented untouched ex¬ 
cept for the Insertion of numbers: 

1. “Mr. Truman Is demanding a law from 
Congress which is called an antilynching 
law.” 

2. “All good citizens oppose lynching.” 

3. “It follows that Mr. Truman is not a 
good citizen because he insists on excusing all 
lynchlngs of Innocent victims by mobs of 
union goons.” 

4 . “So, obviously, its advocates favor lynch¬ 
ing by their own cohorts.” 

5. “Tlie principle here is practically identi¬ 
cal with that of the Nazis in their ferocifius 
eradication of the town of Lidice In the war.” 

what pegler “proves” 

Tlius by this excerpt—reproduced hero 
wdthout any omissions--the Pegler syllogl.sm 
has proved that because President Truman 
has asked for an antilynching law he is en¬ 
dorsing the principle by which the Nazis 
wiped out an entire town during the war. 

The Pegler syllogism, like any new Inven¬ 
tion, might be resisted at first, so the in¬ 
ventor goes on to explain: 

“Some citizens of Lidice had killed a high 
Nazi. Therefore, the Nazis killed some, per¬ 
haps all, of the men and boys, deported the 
women and children, and razed the town. 
The degree of revenge was severe, but the 
principle was exactly the same as Tluman’s 
in the antilynching mutter. If ,Selma, Ala., 
should have a lynching and it seemed to a 
Federal authority that the police and sheriff 
wore remiss, then all Selma would have to 
pay. But If Flint, Mich., were to suffer an¬ 
other criminal Insurrection under the aus¬ 
pices of the CIO, that would be no lynching.” 


LOGIC PUZZLING 

How “all Selma would have to pay” under 
the antilynching law and where Flint, Mich,, 
and “another criminal insurrection” came 
from is puzzling to a prisoner of the old-fash¬ 
ioned laws of logic. 

But thus launched, the Pegler syllogism 
continued to grow Into a major philosophy. 
Another time, the Inventor said: 

“If all the unions in the United States 
were to succeed totally, every worker in the 
country would be a member of some union 
and competition would die.” 

In the next pai'agrnph, he then says, “Un¬ 
der total unionism they would come to tho 
point where they would all be preying on 
one another and all of them on the rest of 
the population ” 

Again, a plodder trained in the old school 
would ask how “preying on one another” 
agrees with “competition would die ” 

Some Idea of what Pegler regards as a “rea¬ 
sonable surmise” cun be gained from Pegler’s 
unhappy tangle with the Bullochs of Georgia. 
In his microscopic examination of the Roose¬ 
velt genealogy, Pegler turned up, he thought, 
a post-ClvlI War scoundrel named Rufus 
Brown Bullock, “one of the foulest rascals 
of a day when rascality was truly In flower.” 
Pcglor accused Mrs. Roosevelt of being de¬ 
scended from Rufus. Peglor’s column In¬ 
spired a howl of outrage, miwever, from Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s real kin In Georgia, the Bulloch.s. 
They told the world that Rufus Bullock was 
a dnmyankec and no kin to the Bullochs or 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

A “REASONABLE” ERROR 

This was a “reasonable” error, Pegler ex¬ 
plained to his readers on March 23. It was 
also Mrs. Roosevelt’s fault: 

“In view ol flagrant reticence In her works, 
notably concerning Mrs. Wlnthrop Ruther¬ 
ford and Sergeant Earl Miller, the New York 
State cop, I therefore was seduced Into a 
rensonable surmise that the empress (Eleanor 
Roosevelt) was concealing something.” 

(He added: “* • • I make few mistakes 
and never lie.”) 

Not all of Pegler’s logic is his own Inven¬ 
tion. A favorite Is that primitive weapon, 
guilt by absociatlon, so admired by certain 
other columnists. In describing a psychia¬ 
trist who appeared In the Alger Hiss trial, 
Pegler reported “Binger is a crony of Ur. 
Gregory Zllboorg, who came from Russia 
after the Kerensky and Lenin revolutions.” 
(The line of reasoning here is Uia the Lenin 
and Kerensky revolutions In Russia were 
Communist affairs. Dr. ZUboorg was in Rus¬ 
sia at the time. Dr. Zllboorg Is known to oe 
friendly with Dr. Binger. Therefore, Dr. 
Blngcr is a dangerous character.) 

Another time Pegler proved—by his stand¬ 
ards—the “pro-Communist” character of 
Publisher Marshall Field by saying that i.t 
one time Field had a lawyer and this lawyer 
had a sister and this sister represented some 
Communists in court once. 

NOTORIOUS LETTER TO ACHESON 

In his notorious open letter to Dean Ache- 
son, In which he used vrdgar terms for homo¬ 
sexual, Pegler made his innuendos and then 
asked: “By the way, have you checked with 
Harvard lately on the courses which are of¬ 
fered for young men of distinction who have 
heard the call of the Wilde and are thinking 
of taking up careers in the Department of 
State? Is there a course in millinery there? 
What about flower arrangements? Pair Har¬ 
vard must keep in step. I think I will write 
to the proper official Just to check up. What 
is his title? Duchess?” 

The reasoning behind this innuendo that 
Harvard University is an institution of homo¬ 
sexuals went something like this: “(1) The 
Loyalty Review Board In Washington said It 
released 91 homosexuals from Government 
service; (2) these 91 men came from the State 
Department; (3) the head of the State De¬ 


partment Is Dean Acheson; (4) therefore. 
Dean Acheson must be a homosexual: (5) 
Dean Acheson is a Harvard man; (6) there¬ 
fore, Harvard must be a homosexual Insti¬ 
tution. 

Despite this magnificent stretch of guilt by 
association attained by Pegler, there Is the 
disappointing fact that Acheson Is not a 
Harvard man but a Yale man. Acheson got 
hlc law degree from Harvard but graduated 
from Yale and is a trustee of that Institution. 
By turning his finger of guilt on Cambridge 
instead of New Haven, Pegler also missed 
a golden opportunity. You see, If he had 
remembered that Acheson was a Yale man 
and not a Harvard man, then Yale would 
become a suspicious university and that 
would make another enemy, Henry Luce, also 
a Yale man. 

YET ANOTHER DEVICE 

While readers are still gasping in admira¬ 
tion at Pegler’s stunning manipulations of 
logic, he Is apt to swoop them off their feet 
with yet another device—contradiction. On 
February 24, Pegler commented on the exclu¬ 
sive interview that Arthur Krock, New York 
Times columnist, got from President Truman. 

“My own congratulations are special,” said 
Pegler, “because I tried to put over the same 
deal a year ago and was turned down because, 
among other things, I had not promoted 
Truman In the campaign. Neither, for that 
matter, did Krock. * • *” 

On January 10 at the top of his column 
he wrote with injured Innocence: 

“I still find myself referred to as a labor 
baiter by men who are demonstrably harsh 
and greedy enemies of labor. • • • i wince 
because 1 assum'' that some of the rank and 
file and even some of the people who are 
supposed to bo Intelligent will believe them.” 

Having thus set the rank and file apart 
from people who arc supposed to bo Intelli¬ 
gent, Pegler, less than 800 words later and 
presumably still wincing because some un¬ 
charitable person might think him an enemy 
of labor, writes: 

“I hope the foregoing, respectfully sub¬ 
mitted. will nut te construed as an admission 
that unionism In any of the forms that we 
have seen In tbL country, Is fit for anything 
but to be blown to hell.” 

WEAPON NOT NEGLECTED 

Peg’er did not neglect this powerful 
weapon of logic. In January he attacked 
th? Washington Post for an editorial which 
said that during the thirties there were wide¬ 
spread Illusions about communism, Pegler 
is scornful of the statement. “How wide¬ 
spread were those illusions about commu¬ 
nism?” he asked. “I never was a victim of 
them. Wore you? Tlie truth is that those 
Illusions were not widespread at any time.” 
But only 3 days later, on January 31, he said 
calmly, “it Is possible that many influential 
me I and women were victims of those wide¬ 
spread illusions about communism. It never 
fooled mo.” 

It is possible that Pegler, who knows the 
power of guilt by association and contra¬ 
diction, was purging himself in public. In 
the thirties Pegler had to miss an invitation 
from the Communist magazine New Masses 
to do an article but wrote pleasantly to 
them, “Hope there’ll be a return date.” In 
1936 he gave an Interview to the Dally Worker, 
ana said he thought that the latest plans 
of the Communist Party for a farmer-labor 
movement was a good idea. Pegler himself 
has called Heywood Broun a Communist and 
Mrs. Roosevelt a pro-Communlst. His best 
friend was once Heywood Broun, and at 
one time when he was still living In Con¬ 
necticut Pegler went over to Krum Elbow 
to play croquet with Mrs. Roosevelt. (This 
guilty association of Pegler’s cannot be ex¬ 
cused merely by the fact that two of the 
most brutal columns ever written by Pegler 
denounced Broun as a Communist, while 
Broun, newly converted to Catholicism, lay 
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dying.) And as later as 1940, Pcgler called 
William Randolph Hearst (who was not Peg- 
ler's boss yet) a “never to be adequately 
damned demagogue and historic scoundrel/* 

1. An open collaborator with the Dally 
Worker. 2. A man who Is saddened that 
he cannot also contribute to the New Masses. 
3. A known Intimate of a man he admits 
is a Communist, and a croquet chum of a 
woman he admits is a leading pro-Commu- 
nlst. 4. An attacker of the greatest anti¬ 
communist of them all. 

It is fascinating to ponder what Peglcr 
would do if he ever went to work on a man 
with a background like that. 


Intelligence As An Instrumentality of 
National Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record a speech delivered by Col. Wal¬ 
ter L. Furbershaw and reprinted in the 
June 1949 issue of Men and Events. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Intelligence as an Instrumentality op 
National Security in Peace and War 
(By Col. Walter L. Furbershaw) 
National security Is today the most vital 
issue affecting the American people, and one 
of the most important instrumentalities to 
Insure national security is an adequate and 
efficient Intelligence service. At the out¬ 
break of every war In American history the 
intelligence service has been the weakest 
link In the national defense chain. 

The general mission of a national Intelli¬ 
gence service Is (1) to collect, evaluate and 
disseminate positive Information of the 
enemy or potential enemy and (2) to coun¬ 
ter and prevent agents of the enemy or 
potential enemy from securing information 
in regard to our military plans and activi¬ 
ties. These functions are operative ones, 
and should and must be performed by per¬ 
sonnel careiully selected and trained for 
the work. 

The third function of the Intelligence serv¬ 
ice is to deduce from the Intelligence at 
hand the strategical or tactical intentions 
and capabilities of the enemy and to advise 
higher authority as to those deductions. 
This latter is a staff function. 

Military and naval Intelligence are not 
directly concerned with any counter-intelli¬ 
gence activities among the civilian popula¬ 
tion, except in occupied territory in time of 
war or with respect to civilian personnel 
under military or naval Jurisdiction. Coun¬ 
ter-intelligence activities among the civilian 
population In the zone of the interior are 
normally under the jurisdiction of the De¬ 
partment of Justice, operating through Us 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
regular army lacks inteluoence personnel 
An efficient intelligence service should be 
equipped to secure all possible information 
concerning the military, political, geographic, 
economic, scientific, psychologic, and socio- 
logic situation in enemy or potential enemy 
countries. Unfortunately, our armed serv¬ 
ices have been unable to maintain or were 
unfavorably disposed toward the mainte¬ 


nance of even small cadres of efficient intelli¬ 
gence personnel until our country has been 
actively engaged In warfare. 

The Regular Army of the United Stai^is 
has no intelligence branch, although there 
is such a brunch in the Organized Reserves. 
Between the two world wars the Regular 
Array intelligence (Q-2) officers were drawn 
from the infantry, artillery, or other arms 
of the service, detailed as members of the 
General Staff Corps, and assigned to military 
intelligence duties. After a short tour of 
intelligence duty, such officers were returned 
to service with their respective arms, and 
many of them lost what Interest or adeptnoss 
they had in Intelligence functions. 

Officers sent abroad as military and naval 
attachdfi were not always selected because of 
their aptitude, but in many cases because of 
their ability to stand the financiul strain of 
living up to the social demands made upon 
them in foreign capitals. Usually these at¬ 
taches secured only such Information as the 
authorities of the countries to which they 
were accredited felt disposed to give them or 
allowed them to obtain. 

At the outbreak or Imminence of hostili¬ 
ties, It has been necessary to recruit, train, 
niid assign intelligence personnel under con¬ 
ditions that made it difficult to build an 
efllcient intelllgonee organization. 

peacetime intelligence service 

In the past very little provision was made 
for counter intelligence. There is a report to 
the effect that lor the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, Just a few months before the 
United States entered World War I, only 
$11,000 was appropriated for use by the mili¬ 
tary intelligence service on counter intelli¬ 
gence activities. 

A considerably better showing was made 
before the outbreak of World War II, when 
a <arge number of military intelligence 
Reserve officers were called to active duty 
and, under the direction of Intelligence- 
minded Regular officers, given intensive train¬ 
ing in intelligence operations and techniques. 
This group of officers was the nucleus around 
which was built up an intelligence service 
which, after overcoming many obstacles, at¬ 
tained an efficiency comparable to that of 
our allies. This, however, came only after 
considerable loss of time and unnecessary 
expense. 

Shortly after VJ-day the service, which 
by that time had become one of the best 
intelligence services, was allowed to disinte¬ 
grate by the relief from active duty or dis¬ 
charge of trained and experienced person¬ 
nel—this at a time when such a service was 
needed as urgently as it was during actual 
hostilities. 

EVEN MOSES HAD AN INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 

The collection of this military, political, 
geograplilc, economic, scientific, psychologic, 
and sociologic information should be a con¬ 
tinuing process rather than a servlco to bo 
activated only in times of international crisis, 
when the procurement of such information 
Is difficult and costly. 

Great Britain and Prance have maintained 
permanent national intelligence services over 
a period of several centuries. These services 
were headed by men of ability and long ex¬ 
perience. Drawn from men in every field 
of endeavor, the operating forces were so 
situated throughout the world that the Brit¬ 
ish and French homelands were at all times 
supplied wtlh accurate Information needed 
to protect their Interests. At headquarters 
In London and Paris the Information received 
was evaluated and then disseminated to the 
governmental departments Interested. 

In the past our national authorities never 
gave whole-hearted support to the organiza¬ 
tion of an effective Intelligence system. They 
were infiuenced by the false concept that 
this country should not interest Itself in the 
private affairs of other nations, and that to 
do so is unethical and beneath the dignity of 
the United States, That this concept is false 
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and that we should have no qualms of na¬ 
tional conscience in respect to an IntelUgonce 
service 1b supported by Bible reference. Some 
8,600 years ago, according to chapter 13, verses 
1 , 2, 17, 18, 10, and 20 of the Book of Num¬ 
bers, Moses received a divine directive to col¬ 
lect and evaluate information concerning the 
land of Canaan. This directive was: 

*3. And the Lord spake unto Moses say¬ 
ing: 

"2. Send thou men that they may search 
the land of Canaan, which 1 give unto tiie 
children of Israel; of every tribe of their 
fathers shall you send a man, every man a 
ruler among them; 

* * • « • 

“17. And Moses sent them to spy out the 
land of Canaan and said unto them. Get you 
up this v'ay southward and go up into the 
mountain; 

“18. And see the land what It is: and the 
people that dwelleth therein, whether they 
be strong or weak, few or many; 

“19. And what the laud is that they dwell 
In, whether it be good or bad; and v hat cities 
they be that they dwell In, whether in tents 
or in 'Ugholdi.; 

“20. .*iid what the land is, whether it be 
fat or lean, whether there bo wood tberetn, 
or not. And be ye of good courage and bring 
of the fruit of the land." 

A careful analysis of the orders to Moses 
shows that the Information sought was geo¬ 
graphic, psychologic, economic, military, and 
political—almost identical In type with the 
information now necessary to a proper evalu¬ 
ation of the war potential of an enemy or 
probable enemy country. 

POOR INTELLIGENCE TECHNIQUE 

In addition to our woeful lack of fore- 
Klghtedness in the collection of positive in¬ 
formation. we have been equally culpable in 
handling what little information we had. 
This is particularly true with resi)cct to the 
evaluation and dissemination of information, 
which is practically useless unless It is care¬ 
fully evaluated and speedily placed in the 
hands of those who can and should make use 
of it. 

Our experience nt Pearl Harbor, where wo 
failed to protect ourselves against attack, 
knowing full well that Japan had attacked 
China (In 1894) and Russia (In 1904) before 
a formal declaration of war; at the Battle 
of the Bulge (in December 1944), where fail¬ 
ure to heed or faulty evaluation of intelli¬ 
gence reports of German strength and capa¬ 
bilities proved so costly to us; and several 
years later at the Pan-American Conference 
at Bogota, where careless valuation and lack 
of proper dlBsemlnation of intelligence proved 
so embarrassing to us, are but a lew examples 
of poor intelligence technique. In each In¬ 
stance mentioned the unfortunate results 
were not the fault of the operative intelli¬ 
gence personnel In the field but that of per¬ 
sonnel in higher echelons. 

Another weakness in our Intelligence sys¬ 
tem was the tendency at times of one armed 
service or executive department to discount 
information received from a coordinate arm 
or department. Whether this was due to 
Interarmed service or Interdepartmental 
Jealousy or competition for credit, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. 

ESPIONAGE AND INTRIGUE NOW RAMPANT 

At no time in our history has espionage and 
Intrigue made such attacks on our national 
security as during the last decade. Our fail¬ 
ure to take proper and effective steps to un¬ 
cover and prosecute those engaged In disloyal 
and subversive activities has, to a large de¬ 
gree, contributed to the dangerous interna¬ 
tional situation that now confronts us. 

For years, Soviet Russia, through Its own 
agents and its fifth column in this coun¬ 
try, has been kept informed of our strength, 
intentions and capabilities. Through mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party of the United 
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estates and Its controlled satellite front or- 
IpinlZHtlons In high or strategic positions In 
FeOornl executive departments, the Soviet 
Union has had access to the most secret 
document*? concerning our national policy 
F d security. 

Many of these office-holding agents of in¬ 
ternal lonal communbm also used their of¬ 
ficial Status to beguile and influence tholr 
Ruporiora to adopt measures that furthered 
thT ft reign policy of the Hovlet Union and 
compromised and discredited that of the 
United States, the Constitution of which 
they had sworn to uphold and defend. Duo 
to the dlllgcoico of the Intelligence services 
of the Armed Forces, very lew of tlie&o dis¬ 
loyal or dlEnffectcd elcmeutfl were able to 
Inflltruto any of the active units ot Army 
or Navy Intelligence, notwithstanding con¬ 
stant pressure of their friends to secure such 
assigi Uicnts for them. 

The public press of late has been flllcd 
with reports of the invcKtigatlon by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives, showlrg the ex¬ 
tent of the Soviet caiiKplrecy to obtain secret 
olliclal inlormatlon from our executive de¬ 
partments. No e.'Tective acllnn in the way 
of pro.<!ecutlon of tho indlvklunhi Involved 
has been tnken by the Federal uuthoiltlca 
charged with such duty. 

HOW CANADA BEACTED TO SOVIET ESPIONAGE 

The Canadian Government has blazed a 
trail that our Government would do well to 
follow. One I:ior Gouzenko, u cipher cleik 
on the stair of the Military Attach6 of tho 
Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, revealed the rx- 
Istuiico in Cniuida of a network of Soviet 
espionage ‘uvolving more than ?0 (Ricials 
and employees of the Canadian novernmeut, 
one of them a member of the Canodlnn Par¬ 
liament. A Royal Commission waa ap¬ 
pointed on February 5, 1945, to investigate 
the facts and make a report. 

Under date of Juno 27, 194(5, the Royal 
Commission submltled u comprehensive 7fio- 
pago report revealing a Soviet espionage sys¬ 
tem the extent of which is almost beyond 
belief The member of tho Canadian Par¬ 
liament and 10 other arrested officials and 
residents of Canada were convicted and tho 
officials of the Soviet Embassy ordered de¬ 
ported to RiiRSia. 

The Premier of Canada personally saw to 
it that copies of the Royal Cuninilssion’.s 
report were laid before our top officials in 
Washington, as the evidence tended to 
establlKh that the con.splracy had contacts 
operating in tho United States along much 
the same lines. Every American should rend 
the report of the Royal Commission. 

It is fair to assume that If the Soviet 
Union maintained such an elaborate syetcin 
of espionage and official corruption In Can¬ 
ada It has a vaster and more dangerous 
espionage syatem in operntlon in our coun¬ 
try, which Russia considers the greatest 
threat to its ideological and political objec¬ 
tives. 

COMMUNIST INTRANSIGENCE 

We should never forget that international 
Mar.xist-Stulinist communism, as represented 
by the Soviet Union, has never deviated one 
lota from what it considers us Its main ob¬ 
jective—world cc)mmunism controlled and 
dominated by a ruthless conspiratorial cabal 
with headquarters in Moscow. This objec¬ 
tive Is to be attained by the violent over¬ 
throw of capitalism and free enterprise and 
all they stand for and their replacement by 
a dictatorial world Soviet regime, under 
which every vestige of individual freedom 
will bo extirpated. 

Bear always in mind that Soviet policy, 
national and International, Is a policy of ex¬ 
pediency under which moral principles are 
subordinated to what Is politic or advan¬ 
tageous for facilitating the Soviet ends or 
objectives. An uncompromising policy of 
that kind brands those responsible for its 


execution ns devoid of national and Indi¬ 
vidual honor, as we understand the words, 
and without regard for the sanctity of 
treaties or the pledged word. ‘‘Peace feelers*’ 
from a nation so disposed arc to be Ignored 
unless they arc accompanied by positive 
action attesting to their sincerity. 

The Soviet Union operates on the assump¬ 
tion that all capitalist nations are antago¬ 
nistic to Russia and its satellites and, like 
the Communist regime, are capable of and 
intend to make use of every deceit ful practice 
that is standard operating procedure In the 
Kremlin. At times Soviet power will retreat 
or trim Its sails and change its tack by mak¬ 
ing apparent concessions In an effort to over¬ 
come more than expected opposition by (he 
capltailst world. Such maneuvers are tac¬ 
tical only and are used to soften up foreign 
Rontlrneiit by creating an illusion of a Soviet 
ch.’inge to a policy of nonugression and con- 
cillntion. Rus.sia thus hopes to so delude the 
coni used and irresolute among the nntionais 
of the enpltallst countries that tJiey will net 
or bring Tiressuro to lesacn security and de¬ 
fensive nieasureR. 

central intklligi-Nce agency 

So long as the Soviet Union maintains Us 
present policy and Ideology, the United 
States should nut lessen in any degree Its 
meaf'Uros to prf.vido for adequate delenso and 
tecurity. An efficient intelligeiico sciMCe is 
one of the most important of those meiiF.urcs. 

Many intelligence ollicers had hoped that 
the National Security Act of 1947 (Uniflenttem 
Act), under which the Central Intelligence 
Agenrv was e.stablished. would provide the 
mean.*-, oi correcting many of the dcflcleiicies 
In American Intelligence opciatlons That 
act pro\kles in general that the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency bhall act on the national 
level, shall be concerned only with nattonul 
security irom the foreign aspect; shall co¬ 
ordinate and evaluate information received 
from other intelligence servlres, such as those 
of the Arm'\ Navy, State, and other depart¬ 
ments, and shall prepare estimates of the rit¬ 
ual Ion for higher authority at prescribed 
Intervals 

It was intended to be a coordinating agency 
with operating functions only in the foreign 
Arid and not in flekls now covered by any 
of the other agencies. There is, of com Re, 
bound to be some overlap, but this can bo 
kept at a minimum to prevent duplication of 
elturt and cross-purpose operation. II is to 
be expected that Intelllgeuee estimate?, tent 
to the Central Agency by the other agencirs 
will be subconsciously colored by their re¬ 
spective service Interests. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force intelligence officers naturally stress 
liiforniation that most concerns their partic¬ 
ular services. 

Any conflicts are to he Ironed out and 
reconciled by the experts the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency la exp<?cted to assign to the 
Important tasks of evaluating the Informa¬ 
tion and preparing national estimates of the 
situation. 

Since its organization but a few years ago, 
the Central Intelligence Agency has been 
headed by three different directors—one Air 
Force general and two admirals, ot whom 
only one. Admiral Souers, had any experi¬ 
ence as an intelligenco officer, 

NECrfiSARY ADJUSTMENTS IN CIA 

From reports of surveys and comments uf 
fair-minded critics. It is apparent that the 
Central Intelligence Agency will be able to 
accomplish Its Important mission only If and 
when organizational and functional adjust¬ 
ments are made and put into operation, and 
a clear-cut and strictly enforced delimita¬ 
tion agreement entered Into among the CIA 
and the several other specialized Intelli¬ 
gence services, similar in effect to the agree¬ 
ment among the two armed services and the 
Department of Justice during World War II. 

Such an agreement. If enforced In good 
faith and In the national interest, would tend 


to discourage the activities of power-con- 
sclouB empIre-bulldlng individuals and 
cliques. It would make for closer and btt- 
ter relations among the personnel of all 
ranks In the several Intelligenco scrvlco.s, 
would eliminate petty ofllclul Jealousy aiul 
competition for undue credit and would 
build up a needed e.*:prlt do corps that would 
he conducive toward, what all loval Amcr- 
ieiins hope for, an active, aggressive, and c’fli- 
clent national Intelligence service. 

Such a service Is possible if the Central 
Intelligenco Agency, the Army, Navy, and Air 
Intelligence services and the civilian intelli¬ 
gence .services the executive departments 
work In close harmony in their respective 
spheres ol action with national .security and 
deiense ns the one and only reason lor Ihtir 
existence. 

WE MUST ARM WITH CftBErULLY FVALU.‘.Tl D 
INFOliMATION 

No competonl bu.slne6s or proloRslonnl man 
enters Into an important conference or deal 
without in'cvioiii, complete informutkm < 011 - 
ccrnlng all ol the elemcritt; that contribute 
to pn?duce the results he desires. 

Our country cannot plan tor its secuiity 
and doteiise and should not enter into niiy 
Inleiunlioniil ermferenco or ucreement with¬ 
out previnua adequate and accurate intrlli- 
f.eiicc reports or estimates of tho situatinn 
with which It is coni routed. 

Armed with carelully evaluated Informa¬ 
tion concerning all elements Involved In an 
International coniroversy, representatives of 
the United Stales (assuming, ol cour.se, that 
such representatives aie not tainted by &yin. 
pat.hy with antagonistic luielgn nations and 
subversive ideolo:;ies) could enter into nc,’n- 
liutions without at any time giving consid¬ 
eration to the necessity or expediency ol ap¬ 
peasing a potential enemy or entering into 
agreements or making conceBsions Incompat¬ 
ible with our national principles and policy. 


Past Mistakes Can Help Prevent Future 
Mistakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Augrn^t 21,1950 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, David Lawrence in a recent ar¬ 
ticle points out some important mistakis 
in our national defense that must not bo 
overlooked in future planning. The fol¬ 
lowing are excerpts from the article, 
which I ask to be included for the pur¬ 
poses of the future and not for the pur¬ 
poses of recrimination or causing di;?- 
unity and argument over what is in the 
past: 

If, In addition to the three big nlrcndt 
carriers In the Pacific, six more were in upem- 
tlon off the coast of Korea—and we have 
available 17 large-sized and 60 BniRiier-biz( vl 
carriers still in ‘'mothbalI.s*’-*there would 
conceivably be no loss ot the port ot Pohaiig 
today and no loss of tho valuable airj-trip 
behind It, thus leaving us only one airueUl 
behind our lines In South Korea. 

If, along with the light cruisers and dr- 
Btroyors, there was In Korean waters a divi¬ 
sion of four battleships—we have several in 
“mothballs”—there would not be a railroad 
operating within 12 miles Inland on either 
coast and no substantial amount of supplies 
would be able to move down from North 
Korea, Russia, or Communist China The 
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big 16-lncb shells of the battleships, firing 
from short distances off shore with unerring 
aim in all kinds of weather, can do more 
damage by steady bombardment than can be 
done by similar weight projectiles dropped 
Indiacrlmlnately from high altitude by the 
large bombers at infrequent Intervals. If 
the battleship Missouri had only been sta¬ 
tioned in the Far East, the news would be 
different today. 

Il there were nine big alrcrait carriers off 
the Korean coasts with a total of approxi¬ 
mately 900 planes aboard, there could be 24- 
hour bombing and strafing and air artillery 
support given to our ground troop move¬ 
ments. As it is, the enemy moves men riid 
supplies at night and we do not have enough 
planes there with those flares giving a huge 
candlepower of Illumination to carry on 
strafing and bombing around the clock. 

It encugh of the big aircraft carriers of 
the Navy were in Korean waters, the ground 
troops would not have to worry about pro¬ 
tecting the only two airstrips they have had 
behind their lines. For planes dependent on 
ground bases alone must remain there tor 
servicing part of the time and this leaves 
them open to attack by enemy artillery or 
planes. The aircraft carrier on the other 
hand moves its floating base off shore at will 
and is ready 24 hours a day to attack or de¬ 
fend itself because it gets a vast amount of 
antiaircraft protection from the cruisers and 
destroyers that surround it in what is known 
as the “carrier task force.” 

Some of the same misconceptions which 
resulted in mistaken policies before the Ko¬ 
rean war are being perpetuated today in the 
news dispatches and official communiques. 
The work of all airmen is lumped together 
and the same stories arc widely printed as 
heretolore about the weight of the total 
number of bombs dropped—as if this has 
anything to do with the effectiveness of the 
fire if targets are missed as they were re¬ 
peatedly by high-flying bombers in the last 
war and as official reports and surveys testi¬ 
fied. 

Also, low-level dive-bombing of a strategic 
nature done by the aviators of the Naval Air 
Force flying from the broad decks of aircraft 
carriers. These flyers stay over the targets 
for hours at a time because they do not have 
to fly back long distances and they fly low 
enough to sec what they are aiming at. They 
do not, moreover, kill noncombatants unless 
the latter happen to be right at the targets, 
and this Is something of growing Importance 
if the Korean population isn’t to be turned 
against us because of the indiscriminate 
bombing from high altitudes. 


Compton Post, No. 2089, VFW, Unani- 
mousiy Votes Resolution Re Commu¬ 
nist Party, Subversive Groups, Foreign 
Control Parasites, Etc. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday t August 14, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, for the in¬ 
formation of yourself and for that of 
my other distinguished colleagues in this 
great legislative body, and for the im¬ 
mediate Information of all concerned, I 
am pleased to call to your attention the 
followinii important resolution which 
was just received by me from the VFW 


Post, No. 2089, at Compton, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 

This dynamic, vigilant, patriotic group 
of veterans is one of the most important 
in my native State of California, and 
its leadership and membership is always 
on its toes in the interest of the security 
of our beloved Nation and in its national 
defense. The resolution follows: 

Whereas Compton Post, No. 2089, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Is com¬ 
prised solely of veterans who served our Gov¬ 
ernment overseas and on loreign soil during 
the various wars and campaigns; and 

Whereas these members are. from personal 
experience, aware of the extreme detriment 
to our Government and to all Americans col¬ 
lectively and individually, by the undermin¬ 
ing and undercover activities of the Commu¬ 
nist Party and their sympathetic supporters: 
and 

Whereas these members having seen the 
ro.sults of unoppressed similar activities in 
other countries and the ultimate drastic re¬ 
sults therefrom, are determined to Insure 
action by our various legislative bodies to 
rem(»ve these hazards from our great coun¬ 
try; and 

Whereas to date the United States of Amer¬ 
ica has not concluded peace negotiations 
since the cessation of hostilities from World 
War II and therefore we as a nation are, in 
fact, still In a state of war; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America justly provides rights, free¬ 
doms. and protection for its loyal citizens, it 
likewise provides punishments for treason¬ 
able acts of which the maximum during a 
state of war is punishment by death; and 

Whereas the ultimate goal of the Commu¬ 
nist Party members, rampant throughout our 
country today, is the overthrow of our Gov¬ 
ernment by unlawful and forceful acts: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Rcsolvrd, That the Veterans of Foreign 
War.s, Compton Post, No. 2089, in regular 
session as.'iembled, this 24th day of July 1960, 
unanimously go on record to make the nec¬ 
essary demands upon our legislative repre- 
sentHtlve.s at any and all levels of Govern¬ 
ment to remove the shield of protection given 
these members of all subversive groups inso¬ 
far as equal rights and freedoms are granted 
to loyal citizens and to enact whatever legis¬ 
lation as required, to interpret the dastardly 
acts and plotting of these foreign-controlled 
parasites for the eventual detriment and/nr 
overthrow of our prc.scnt form of government 
a traitorous acts; and be it further 

Resolved. That punishment for convictions 
of any '-dividual or Individuals for treason 
under the aforementioned circumstances be 
effected quickly, firmly, and in its most se¬ 
vere form; and be It further 

Resolved, That during the current interna¬ 
tional er.'.ergency all persons, known to be 
members of the Communist Party, or any 
other subversive party or group and/or their 
sympathizers le remanded to custody and 
deported or placed In a centralized location 
subjected to constant guard to insure against 
any possible sabata^e to public and/or pri¬ 
vate property or well being of the citizens 
of this glorious country, and be It further 

Resolved, That this resolution bo imme¬ 
diately forwarded to the fourth district 
commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United State.? of America for endorse¬ 
ment and further forwarding to the State 
Department of California Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars and on the national council of 
administration, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States for action on a national 
level, and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Los Angeles County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and to the var¬ 
ious local newspaper publicallnns end the 
legislative representatives of our local dis¬ 


tricts after endorsement by the fourth dis¬ 
trict, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

G. A. Floyd, 
Commander, 


Attest; 


Dals it. Lewis, 

Adjutant. 

Resoltjtion Committee, 

H. A. Casteel, 

Chairman, 

K. A. Nielsen. 


Monday Quarterbacks 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTlCtrr 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA'TES 
Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Monday Quarterbacks,” which 
was publisher' in the Boston Post on 
August 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
w^as ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Monday Quarterbacks 
The statement Issued by the four Repub¬ 
lican members of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee Is a strange document. 
Five years alter the fact they now censure 
the Democratic administration for failure to 
realize what were Mr. Stalin’s plans when the 
Second World War ended. 

The Republican statement says; “The ma¬ 
jor tragedy of our time was the failure and 
refusal of American leadership In 1946 to 
recognize the true aims and methods of the 
rulers of Soviet Russia. To this failure can 
be traced the disintegration of our Armed 
Forces in 1946, which would not have oc¬ 
curred if the need for retaining adequate 
forces had been explained to the American 
people, and the senseless destruction of bil¬ 
lions of dollars’ vrorlh of military equipment 
which the United States and its friends so 
desperately need today,’’ 

That Is what the Republican leaders In the 
Senate say now. But, In the past 6 years 
what have they been suyli g? Until the 
lighting broke out In Korea, they were say¬ 
ing that they were wholeheartedly backing 
up the Democratic administration in its for¬ 
eign policy. Governor Dewey, John Foster 
Dulles, the Republican expert on torelgn af¬ 
fairs, and the able and sincere Senator Van- 
DENBERG all pledged themselves to a bipar¬ 
tisan attitude on the foreign policy as out¬ 
lined by the administration. 

What did General Dwight D. Elsenhower 
say in Moscow 6 years ago? The General 
said: “I see nothing in the future that would 
prevent Russia and the United States from 
being the closest possible friends.’’ ’I’liis 
from the man whom the Republicans are try¬ 
ing to draft as their candidate for President. 

Five years ago yesterday the war with 
Japan ended. Who among the Rcputallcaii 
leaders at that time suggested that we keep 
the boys under arms and continue to spend 
more billlona in preparation for another war? 
What chance would any such suggestion then 
have had as a resolution before Coiigrcbs? 
The millions of veterans were clamoring to 
come homo and were busily counting uj) 
their “points” to be sure they had the needed 
8 'i which would tiualily them lor early re¬ 
lease irom the services. What government 
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could stay In offlco who would refuse to let 
these minions of boys come home to their 
mothers* wives, and sweethearts, merely be¬ 
cause of suspicion of Russia’s motives for 
the future? 

The Republican Senate leaders now say 
that the loss of freedom In Europe by the 
peoples of Poland, eastern Germany, the 
Baltic states, Albania. Czechoslovakia. Ru¬ 
mania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, und In Asia 
by Outer Mongolia, North Korea, and China 
can be laid to the blindness of the Demo¬ 
cratic Administration at Yalta and Potsdam. 
But after a large part of this program of 
Communist domination of these peoples had 
been accomplished, when the Republicans 
had control of Congress in the years 194d>48, 
did these Republican leaders then clamor 
that our warships be taken out of mothballs, 
and that millions of new soldiers be mobil¬ 
ized to be ready for a further more direct 
attack? 

That Is not the way we beard It. Instead 
they were going along on a nonpartisan basis 
for the Marshall plan and the ECA, and 
commending practically every move the Ad¬ 
ministration proposed on foreign affairs. 


Brief Statement by World War 11 Veteran 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MondaVj August 14, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I received 
the following comments from a distin¬ 
guished veteran of World War II in my 
native State of California, He is a 
married man with a family—a diligent 
and tireless worker in industry and in 
civic work, and a veterans’ leader. Com¬ 
ing from him I recognize it represents the 
considered thinking of a young citizen 
who is manifestly thinking about the 
destiny of our Nation and the security of 
the world from Communist aggression. 
I submit it for your consideration: 

Does Cti/.rity Begin at Ho^ - or Abroad? 

(By Harold P. Camp, Veteran of World 
War II) 

June 25, 1950, saw the beginning of an¬ 
other armed conflict Involving the Armed 
Forces of our country. From whence come 
the men and women who comiirisc that same 
array of fighting power which we term the 
Armed Forces? I am sure that no one needs 
to look in the dictionary for the answer to 
that question. The answer is still fresh in 
the memory of every American citizen. It 
was our brothers, sisters, undos, aunts, 
nieces, nephews, cousins, fathers, sons, 
daughters; yes, and even our mothers, who 
made up that array of fighting strength and 
spirit needed to rid the world of aggression 
by the Germans and Japs. And yet, today wo 
face aggression by another nation and Its 
satellites—the Soviet Union. 

Today’s newspaper quotes as a nows release 
the fact that the Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee has referred to Congress its fliidlngs con¬ 
cerning the necessary provisions for enact¬ 
ment of legislation to provide family allow¬ 
ance for dependents of those In military serv¬ 
ice. My reaction, upon reading the amounts 
listed in the committee’s report, was to throw 
the paper to the floor in disgust. 1 asked 
myself if perhaps 1 might have misread the 
article so I again picked up the paper and 
carefully reread the entire article word by 
word. Bure enough, the same congressional 


Representatives who are charged with the 
responsibility of supplying the Armed Forces 
with the necessary personnel and equipment 
to safeguard our Nation from aggression, have 
again, for the so-called sake of “economy,’* 
sold the man in the front lines short by re¬ 
fusing to properly provide for those depend¬ 
ents necessarily left without proper support. 
And why should this be? The man in 
service has no right to speak for himself, to 
choose where he Is to go, to question orders, 
to come back home from overseas when he Is 
needed by his dependents, nor the protection 
by any laws other than military law. 

We, as a Nation, ore proud of our ability to 
provide relief for the needy, assistance 
through the Red Cross for our citizens who 
have been involved in n major flood, tornado. 
Are. or other disastrous event, aid for the 
crippled, maimed or blind, through cancer, 
tuberculosis, and crippled children’s socie¬ 
ties. Our congressional Representatives have 
continued that same spirit of giving and a.s- 
Blstlng by enactment of leglElatlon to aid 
foreign nations to the tune of several billions 
of dollars. Now, I ask you. where should 
“economy” begin and end? May I recall to 
your memory the untold billions of dollars’ 
profit paid to corporations engaged In de¬ 
fense work during the last war? Economy. 
Ours Is the greatest Nation in the world, 
and surely, if we are to practice economy, let 
118 not do so by forcing the dependents of 
our men in service to do without. 

Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on National Employ the Physi¬ 
cally Handicapped V^eek, and others who 
ai*e greatly interested in the welfare of 
the physically handicapped people of 
this country, the Honorable Maurice J. 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, gave a very 
interesting and informative address, I 
commend its reading by everyone. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Address of Secretary of Labor at the 
Natjonai. Employ the Physicai.i.y Handi¬ 
capped Week Meeting 
Admiral McJntlre, members of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee, administrators of the 
State employment security agencies, mem¬ 
bers of the Governors’ National Employ the 
Phybicully Handicapped Week Committees, 
and guests, let me say in welcoming all of you 
to this conicrouce that I deeply appreciate 
this opportunity to meet the men and women 
who arc on the firing lino in our nationwide 
campaign to stimulate maximum employ, 
meut of physically handicapped workers and 
disabled veterans. 

I wish also to express my appreciation of 
tho keen interest in this program which you 
are demonstrating by your presence here. 

Once again we have before us the task of 
planning for the observance of another NEPH 
week scheduled for the period beginning 
October 1, next. 

The conditions we face today arc vastly 
different from those of a year ago. Then we 


were just emerging from the first sharp de¬ 
cline in employment that had occurred in 
a decade. Our assignment, accordingly, was 
to shape a program assuring to the handi¬ 
capped their fair share of a shrinking supply 
of Job openings. 

Today employment is high and going 
higher. We meet in the grim shadow of a 
tense world situation. Our troops are fight¬ 
ing in Korea. To meet the growing demands 
for manpower and supplies, this Nation is 
speeding defense production and rapidly ex¬ 
panding its armed might. 

Here, in the Department of Labor, we are 
throwing all the resources of every bureau 
and agency into the task of drawing up plans 
to meet the current civilian manpower situ¬ 
ation, as It is affected by the President’s pro¬ 
gram. The Bureau of Employment Security 
and the State employment security agencies 
which operate the Federal-State public em¬ 
ployment office system are already working 
on these plans. They are also using all their 
facilities to help defense plants expand man¬ 
power to meet production goals under the 
President's program. 

We in the Department are weighing our 
manpower resources, not only m the light 
of immediate future needs, but also with re¬ 
spect to any more serious future develop¬ 
ments. In those studies we are giving 
thought to all potential sources of labor, 
including youth, minority groups, women, 
older workers, and the handicapped. 

In these studies, we are giving the most 
careful consideration to possibilities of labor- 
force expansion which lie in the great reser¬ 
voir of unused skills represented by unem¬ 
ployed handicapped workers. This Is true 
for both those who are ready for jobs, but 
unemployed, and for those who can be made 
ready for Jobs through vocational rehabili¬ 
tation and training. 

Our goal this year cannot be confined 
merely to obtaining Job equality for the 
physically handicapped. It must be en¬ 
larged by a vigorous campaign to bring to 
the attention of employers, as dramatically 
as we can, the very real manpower asset we 
have In our handicapped population. As the 
demand for manpower expands, employment 
of handicapped workers must be maximized 
to the extent needed In defense produc¬ 
tion. 

The great and real value of handicapped 
workers was strikingly demonstrated in 
World War II for the first time. As man¬ 
power shortages became more and more 
acute, greater and greater use was made of 
the bnndlcappcd. Handicapped Job place- 
menta jumped from 27.700 in 1940 to 297.000 
in 1945. Altogether. 877,000 luinciiciippeU 
workers were recruited and placed during 
the war, Tho.se handicapped workers did an 
outstanding job. They proved they were de¬ 
pendable, safe, and productive. 

Hundreds of IhousandM of employers 
learned through necessity the worth of 
handicapped workers. They earned this 
knowledge into tholr postwar operations. 
In the 5-ycar period after the war, local em¬ 
ployment offices placed almost I.OOO.OOO 
handienpperd workers. ' 

As most of you know, the United Stales 
Em]>loymcnt Service in 1940 launched u pro¬ 
gram which has become known us Selec¬ 
tive Placement of the Phy.slcally Handi¬ 
capped. It is a technique to make sure that 
handicapped men and women are properly 
placed in Jobs they are equipped to do. It is 
based on the principle that handicapped 
workers, when employed in jobs utilizing 
their abilities, are as efficient and dependable 
as nonhandicapped workers. What happened 
during the war, as well as studies conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics after the 
war, has clinched the soundness of this 
principle. 

Today we know that the physically handi¬ 
capped are people with the same Interests, 
abilities, knowledge and skills as others wl^o 
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are not handicapped. Those who are not 
employed should be employed. Those who 
are not trained should be trained. The 
handicapped should be given the right-of- 
way to take their place In the common effort 
to build up the strongth of the Nation. 
When selective placement is properly applied 
In hiring handicapped workers the handi¬ 
capped will ulway.3 meet the test, whether in 
the shop, the office, the laboratory, or on 
the farm. 

We must encourage every employer who 
does not now use handicapped workers to 
consider them for employment, as new man¬ 
power is required In our defense effort. 

We must continue to fight for equal oppor¬ 
tunity for the physically handicapped, not 
merely because it is their inalienable right 
as American citizens, but because they are 
an Invaluable asset to our country. 

I pledge the best efforts of the Department 
of Labor. I know the Nation can count on 
all of you. as well as on other participating 
organizations and Individuals to carry on 
intelligently and vigorously. 


Statement No. 1, Examining Congressman 
Poulson’s Recent Extension of Re¬ 
marks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17, in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record, at page A5916, is an 
extension of remarks by Congressman 
Norris Poulson, of southern California, 
entitled “California Wants No Columbia 
River Water." To me that item is very 
ivvealing, and I And that I must raise 
a question about the accuracy of certain 
of his statements while agreeing with 
him in other respects. In order to keep 
the record straight, I must add some in¬ 
formation on the subject treated to make 
the picture complete. 

In the extension referred to, the gen¬ 
tleman from California (Mr. Poulson 1 
groups his comments under seven heads, 
two of which will be treated here. Quot¬ 
ing the first sentence of the first num¬ 
bered point he says, concerning the im¬ 
portation of Columbia River water: 

Neither the idea nor the plan was initiated 
by any one connected with tlie State of 
California. 

Is he not overlooking something here? 
This notion of diverting Columbia River 
water did not originate within the last 
few days but started several years ago. 
He and I were both members oi the Pub¬ 
lic Lands Committee in the Eightieth 
Congress at which time the Honorable 
Richard J. Welch, of California, was 
chairman. Now, Chairman Welch was 
a great student of the wate'* problem in 
California and was much concerned 
about the unusual drought which pre¬ 
vailed in California in 1947. Records 
show that Chairman Welch introduced 
on June 12, 1947, House Resolution 244, 
a resolution requesting the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, to investigate the feasi¬ 


bility of bringing water from the Co¬ 
lumbia River into California. Congress¬ 
man ’7elch made a speech on the floor 
of the House on June 12, 1947, stressing 
water needs along the California coast 
all south of San Francisco Bay. 

I distinctly remember that when a 
point was made in a Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee meeting on July 1, 1947. as to a 
possible connection between this pro¬ 
posal and the central Arizona project 
bill that Chairman Welch stated he had 
introduced his bill on his own initiative 
and had not consulted with the gentle¬ 
man fi'om Arizona (Mr. Murdock ( or 
anyone else. Certainly I had no ad¬ 
vance notice of Chairman Welch’s Co¬ 
lumbia River proposal. 

The transcripts of the Public Lands 
Committee meetings of June 23 and July 
1. 1947, were not printed but are on file 
showing 2 days of committee discussion. 
Having Just reread this whole file I find 
that this spokesman lor southern Cali¬ 
fornia (Mr. Poulson 1 favored this idea 
of a study on June 23, 1947, when it first 
came up in committee. 

The second point of Congressman 
Poulson’s statement is as follows: 

Prosperous as Californin is, it could never 
afford to finance a project of such magnitude 
as the Columbia River diversion proposed by 
the Interior Department. 

I agree with him in this statement. 
Certainly California alone is not pros¬ 
perous or wealthy enough to carry 
through such a proposed project extend¬ 
ing as it does through more than one 
State. Neither was California able to 
carry through, as it ought to be carried 
through, the great Central Valley project 
of California, lying w^holly within the 
State. A great engineer. Colonel Mar¬ 
shall, planned the Central Valley devel¬ 
opment in California as a State project, 
but it was soon found that the Golden 
State itself could not carry through suc¬ 
cessfully such an undertaking. There¬ 
fore, California gladly turned its Cen¬ 
tral Valley project over to Uncle Sam, 
and now. after nearly 20 years. Uncle 
Sam has spent several hundred million 
dollars on the Central Valley project in 
California and it is not nearly complete, 
and will probably cost 10 times the 
amount already spent to complete it 
properly—and I want to add—all of this 
development has my sanction, although 
I am a taxpayer in another State. 

Further referring to what California 
reclamation efforts may reasonably do, 
let me add that the development of the 
great California Imperial Valley subju¬ 
gation was also started as a local Cali¬ 
fornia project. No Irrigation district in 
America has had .such a checkered career 
or so many ups and downs as has Im¬ 
perial Valley before Californians realized 
that it was too big for local effort alone. 
Therefore, Uncle Sam was asked to com¬ 
plete the development as it is today. It, 
too, has cost many millions to date. In¬ 
cidentally, the final work of completion 
by the Bureau of Reclamation—in gen¬ 
eral. but not in certain specific details— 
has my hearty approval, and I own no 
property in California. Yes, California 
is a great State, but some of her water 
problems are too large for her to handle 
alone. The Central Valley project in 


California is of national importance and 
should be fully developed by the Nation. 
The Imperial Valley project is of inter¬ 
national importance and should be com¬ 
pleted by no less an authority than the 
Nation. 

These are my comments on only two 
of the seven points covered In Congress¬ 
man Poulron’s extension of August 17. 
All seven of his points are crowded with 
meaning to the whole cause of reclama¬ 
tion, and they deserve careful study. 
Permission granted, I shall analyze the 
other five in subsequent statements. 


The Defense of Western Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday. August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech en¬ 
titled “The Defense of Western Europe," 
delivered by our former colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky, Hon. John Sherman Cooper, on 
Saturday, August 19,1950, at the reunion 
of the Third Army Association in New 
York City. Former Senator Cooper 
served with the Third Army during the 
last war. in all of its campaigns, being 
promoted from private to captain during 
his service. I believe that his experience 
gives the address deep interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Defense of Western Europe 

It is a great honor to be asked to speak 
lit the first reunion of the Third Army As- 
bf)Clatlou. 

The Third United States Army Is one of 
the legendary armies of liistory. A few 
days ago. I asked at the Library of Congress 
for a newspaper dated August 20, 1944. Its 
war bulletin of the 19th was a typical story 
of the Third Army. On the 19th of August, 6 
years ago today, Third Army tanks were 
probing in the outskirts of Paris, yet un- 
llberated; to tlie north, at Mantes, Its 
Soventy-nlnth Division was exploiting the 
first crossing of the Seine; while In the eouth 
Its columns of armor and men were sweep¬ 
ing through Orleans In the movement that 
was to reach the Danube and penetrate six 
countries in 8 months. 

Tonight we remember Its famed divisions; 
the leaders Gaffey, Gay, Koch, Matthews. 
Maddox, Muller, and Oampanole who guided 
Its movements; the field commanders and 
the fighting men who struck terror every¬ 
where in the hearts of the foes. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Generals Gay and Walker lead 
the fight in Korea today. 

But, at last, the soul of this Army was Its 
leader. I cannot fix In words his restless 
spirit. By every standard he was one of the 
great combat leaders of all time. But he 
was more than that. His toughness, fearless¬ 
ness, and daring inspired and gave pride to 
his men. He was proud of them. On his visit 
home after the war, when he was received 
by his townspeople at Hamilton, Mass., he 
looked toward a group of his disabled men 
and said simply: "The great honor you do 
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me belongs to the veterans of the Third 
Army. I salute them/* 

The best that we can say is that we are 
proud that we served under General Patton 
from the day the Third landed In Normandy, 
in Its wild dash across Europe, until that 
day, deep In Germany, when we knew the 
war had ended. Tonight, we salute him. 

I assume that Colonel Cheever and Colonel 
Pester asked me to speak to you this eve¬ 
ning because 1 have recently participated in 
two meetings where the state of the defenses 
of western Europe have been considered. In 
May I attended, with the Secretary of State, 
Acheson, the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council, composed of the Foreign Ministers 
of the 12 nations which last year signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty, pledged to the mu¬ 
tual defense of that area. A week ago, I 
returned from the first meeting of the 
Council of Deputies, in which the deputies 
of the Foreign Ministers sit permanently 
under the leadership of Mr. Charles Spof- 
ford, an American, and one charged with the 
responsibility of building the defenses of the 
North Atlantic area. I make It clear, how¬ 
ever, that I do not speak tonight In any offl- 
clal caimclty and that the views that I ex¬ 
press are my own. 1 have prepared and writ¬ 
ten this speech myself. 

Five years ago, when the war had ended, 
we hoped that peace had come. The Amer¬ 
ican people and the Government have stead¬ 
ily addressed their efforts and resources to¬ 
ward peace. We have pledged ourselves In 
the United Nations to a policy of collective 
security and we have faithfully supported 
that pledge. 

The decision of the President to commit 
our forces in Korea In support of the United 
Nations Is the ultimate proof of our adher¬ 
ence to its purposes. 

Soviet Russia undertook the same solemn 
obligations. As a permanent member of the 
Security Council, it assumed upon behalf of 
59 nations an additional responsibility to pre¬ 
vent aggression and to maintain the peace, 

I do not Intend to review the events of the 
last 6 years. It is enough to say that since 
the signing of the Charter, Soviet Russia 
has pursued a course of aggression which has 
brought under its domination 10 of the 20 
countries of Europe, the ancient community 
of China, and almost one-third of the people 
of the world. 

Its course before Korea was one of indi¬ 
rection and subversion. In Korea, it is one 
of open aggression. This aggression must be 
defeated to confirm the future of the United 
Nations, to assure defenseless nations, and 
to make It clear that no aggressor can suc¬ 
ceed against the moral Judgment and tho 
determination of the peoples of the world. 

It is of the greatest importance that tho 
members of the United Nations send forces 
to Korea quickly lor the relief of the mili¬ 
tary situation and for the historic purpose of 
establishing a solidarity which will deter 
other attacks. 

Tonight I want to speak to you briefly ahd 
ns clearly and forcibly as I can, about a sin¬ 
gle aspect of the threat of Soviet aggression. 

It Is the threat to Europe—the area which 
you know. It is a threat which places west¬ 
ern Europe, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and all the countries of the North 
American Continent In mortal danger and 
In their greatest peril in history. 

I believe a brief review of the European 
situation will set the stage for several pro¬ 
posals that I am going to advance for your 
consideration. Since the armistice in Eu¬ 
rope, the Soviet Union has maintained a 
huge mUltary force. This vast army has 
been overhauled and completely modernized. 
The estimates of its size vary. Three weeks 
ago 1 heard Mr. Sblnwell, Minister of De¬ 
fense of the United Kingdom, speak to the 
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House of Commons. He stated, and was cor¬ 
roborated by Mr. Churchill, that British In¬ 
telligence believes that 2,800,000 Russians 
are under arms in 175 divisions, one-third of 
which are mechanized. Mr. Churchill esti¬ 
mated that 80 divisions might be readily at 
hand for a European offensive, and that a 
proportionate number of the Soviet’s 40,000 
tanks and 10,000 planes, along with other 
supporting arms, are also available. 

Pacing this massive force -is a compara¬ 
tively minute combination of American, 
British. French, Dutch, and Belgian troops 
amounting to slightly more than 12 divi¬ 
sions, serving without unified command. 

The danger implicit In this disparity in 
armed strength is appalling. Under present 
conditions, tho Soviet forces could overrun 
Europe at any time. If the present disparity 
Is allowed to continue, the futility of oppos¬ 
ing Soviet alms in western Europe will be¬ 
come more and more apparent to Europeans. 
The hopelessness of their position In the face 
of Soviet aggression will Inevitably sap their 
determination to resist and Europe could In 
time fall by default. 

This possibility of actual Soviet conquest 
or Indirect absorption of Europe strikes at 
our own security. 

Where would America stand if Europe 
should fall before an attack? The Ruhr, the 
Saar and the other great industrial centers 
of western Europe, the scientists, and tho 
manpower of tho west would be in the do¬ 
main of the Kremlin. If Great Britain should 
then fall under tho weight of rockets and 
atomic weapons, the American Continent 
would be isolated and surrounded by foes. 
We N.ould bo compelled to rearm at a war 
scale and stay armed. The economic strain 
of maintaining a state of seige would be se¬ 
vere and continuous. We would face pro- 
grcs.slvely lower standards of living and a 
long night of trial and suffering. 

Europe is a vital element in the American 
strategy of security. The defense of Europe 
Is inseparable from the defense of the United 
States. 

The United States has done much to assist 
the free nations of western Europe to build 
tho means and the will to resist aggre:<8iun. 

In part, the aim of the Marshall plan was to 
rebuild an economy that would provide the 
resources to defend against open aggression 
and at the same time to raise the standard of 
living, and the economic and social condi¬ 
tions of their peoples so that they would not 
fall before subversion. 

The North Atlantic Treaty established a 
defensive alliance for that area. It announc¬ 
ed that henceforth, an attack against one 
was an attack against all. The pact also laid 
tho groundwork for an Integrated defense of 
the North Altantic area and established the 
Atlantic Council to organize such a defense. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Program of 
the United States provides needed military 
equipment and assistance to membors of the 
pact for the construction of their defenses. 

Let mo make clear that these measures do 
not mean that the United Ltates has aban¬ 
doned the Idea of peace and collective secu¬ 
rity through the United Nations. Regional 
agreements such as the North Atlantic 
treaty are explicitly permitted by section 62 
of the Charter. The right of self-defense Is 
recognized In article 61 of the Charter. Our 
action has been made neecssary by the fail¬ 
ure of Soviet Russia to cooperate in the 
maintenance of peace, and because It has 
Itself breached the peace. Our action Is 
proof that we observe the spirit as well as 
the form of the charter. 

The bare-faced aggression of the North 
Korean forces, undoubtedly directed by 
Moscow, makes it clear that these efforts are 
Insufficient to meet the danger. For the first 
time, in Korea, the Soviet resorted to direct 
military action. Obviously, it it will sponsor 
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an armed attack In Korea, we must con¬ 
sider the posslblity of similar action upon a 
far more Important objective—western 
Europe. 

It is academic to speculate now why the 
Soviet has not employed Its preponderance 
of strength to move in Europe before this 
time. Perhaps the superiority of the United 
States in atomic weapons was part of the 
reason. It may be that they have feared that 
their resources could not support or win a 
long war—a fear which is Justified. Perhaps 
the Soviet knows that if It cannot trust in 
time of peace the people of Its own country 
and Its satellites, it could not trust them 
In war. 

These speculations do not meet the issue. 
Recriminations over delays and the past do 
not meet the danger. It is a time for de¬ 
cision, and for action. 

What Is necessary to be done to deter a 
Russian attack, to make its failure so in¬ 
evitable that any plans for it will be dis¬ 
carded, and at the worst, if it should come, 
to defend i :alnst It? 

Wc have reached the time when a de¬ 
cision must be mode whether or not Europe 
will be defended. This decision must bo 
made by the countries of western Europe 
and by the United States. 

First, the countries of western Europe 
must commit themselves to the very limit 
lor their own defense, in terms of military 
production and of armed forces. We recog¬ 
nize their difficult economic conditions, and 
know the material and psychological wounds 
that two wars have brought them—wounds 
that we have not experienced—but their 
homelands are at stake and they must make 
the supreme effort to defend them. That 
effort Is not being made at this time. After 
the United States had sent Its troops to Korea 
under the United Nations’ flag, had increased 
its military budget by $10,000,000,000, and 
doubled Its Armed Forces, other members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization have 
made statements respecting the additional 
defense efforts that they will undertake. 

They must be welcomed as encouraging 
in that they establish the principle of In¬ 
creased efforts. Nevertheless, measured by 
the present requirements for troops, weap¬ 
ons. and equipment for defense, I must say 
flatly and plainly that their action Is inade¬ 
quate and cautious. Emergencies call for 
emergency action, and decisions regarding 
survival cannot be made upon the basis of 
whether or not economic and social pro¬ 
grams might be disturbed. As was stated In 
an article in the London Times during the 
recent meeting of the Council of Deputies 
in London, you cannot have arms without 
tears. 

There Is needed In Europe a great Initiative 
in the spirit of the President’s action In 
Korea, his speeding of our defenses, and in 
the spirit of the Schuman plan. The full 
program indispensable for defense must bs 
launched. We must give unmistakable 
notice to the aggressor that western Europe, 
the United Kingdom, and the countries of 
the American Continent are determined to 
defend themselves. 

The bold decision of France to activate 
15 divisions is a sample of the spirit that Is 
necessary. But. with the exception of 
Prance, there Is little Indication In the re¬ 
sponse of the other members of a determina¬ 
tion to create the forces that are needed. 

Our increased aid Is urgently required. 
We authorized in 194Q, $1,200,000,000 for 
arms to Europe and in 1960 an additional 
$1,300,000,000. Today a bill Is before the 
Congress which would increase these 
amounts by $4,000,000,000. It should be 
passed by the Congress quickly. Today Eu¬ 
rope is incapable of meeting agression alone. 
The United States canne. defend Europe 
alone. But for a time it will be necessary 
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for 118 to carry a large part of tUe l^urdcn 
of supply until military production In Eu¬ 
rope gets under way. On a smaller scale our 
aid now must be compared to lend-lease, by 
which wo helped sustain Europe in the early 
years of the last war. But, in this instance, 
there is an added factor; we sustain and de- 
fend ourselves; we act to deter war and not 
to make war. 

But I point out, and this most forcibly, 
that even though Europe and the United 
Kingdom greutely increase their efforts, and 
though our aid Is enlarged, it will he Ineffec¬ 
tive unless three very definite steps are taken 
by the members of the North Atlantic Pact 
organization. 

The first Is that the defense staff should 
Immediately complete and the member gov¬ 
ernments approve a defense plan for western 
Europe which will assign the tasks and mls- 
Blons of the members and specify the needed 
forces. Only when this is done will It be 
possible to measure the willingness of each 
country, Including our own, to supply the 
men, the equipment, and the money that are 
needed. If the nations of western Europe, 
the United Kingdom, and ourselves will not 
make this effort It Is better to know it now. 
Without such a plan and Its acceptance, 
the aid that we furnish will be misdirected, 
and In part wasted. The entire effort may 
repeat the familiar too-llttle too-late 
pattern. 

The second requirement Is that there must 
be established a unified command—with au¬ 
thority and responHibillty to implement and 
execute the dcfen.se plans, and to assume the 
command function if needed- 

There are many other difficulties. Among 
them are the speeding up cl mllltory produc¬ 
tion ill Europe, arrangements for the trans¬ 
fer of arms through trade barriers, and the 
provision of economic and fiminclul arrange¬ 
ments to cushion the shitt from consumor 
to military production. But If the basic 
decisions are made to defend Europe, to 
complete the plan for Its defense, and to 
establish a unified command, these mecha¬ 
nisms can be worked out. These are some 
of the tasks of the new Council of Deputies, 
under the leadership of the American 
deputy. Mr. Charles Spofford. At its first 
meeting It gave hopeful evidence that It 
would act vigorously to solve these problems. 

I have not named the problem of Ger¬ 
many, In the list of necessary actions. The 
steps that I have named must be started if 
there is to be established an integrated sys- 
stem of security, larger than any one na¬ 
tion, in which Germany can play Its part. 

It is inevitable and moral that Germany 
shall be given the opportunity to defend It¬ 
self. 1 do not attempt to define the method, 
but It would seem reasonable that the Euro¬ 
pean countries, including Germany, know 
the proper way. In Strasbourg, in the past 
few days, in the Council of Europe, their 
leaders have called for the establlshineiit of 
a European army, of which Germany would 
be a part. It is a decision which must be 
made and quickly to protect against another 

Korea. ^ 

There are Important decisions that the 
United States must make. 

The first is-^o we really Intend to Join 
in the detense of Europe? I know that It will 
be said that we have committed ourselves to 
mutual delensc by the North Atlantic Pact. 
But there is a vast difference between the 
statement of a commitment made in the best 
of faith, and in providing the means to make 
the commitment effective. The Korean ex¬ 
perience emphasizes the difficulty and time 
necessary to transport men and equipment 
after an assault has commenced. However 
good our intentions. It is doubtful that we 
would be able to transport men and equip¬ 
ment to Europe In time, once an assault has 


started. The people of Europe have suffered 
one occupation. They know that a Soviet 
occupation would stamp out the elements of 
resistance and thus civilization. Conse¬ 
quently their interest in a second liberation 
Is slight. Their interests focus on an effec¬ 
tive deiense. 

These considerations lead mo to believe 
that there will be no effective preparation 
fDf the defense of Europe until the United 
States makes clear that it will join In the 
defense of Europe in the Initial stages of as¬ 
sault, should it come. This means that the 
United States and Great Britain must com¬ 
mit men and equipment before such an as¬ 
sault begins, cither In an occupied zone, or 
elsewhere In Europe. I do not propose that 
we should undertake single-handed to de» 
fend Europe, or that we should Immediately 
dispose troops, but only under a completed 
plan and upon a reciprocal basis, us Euro¬ 
pean coTintrlcs Incrcofio their forces. It Is 
essential that Great Britain should nl.so par¬ 
ticipate In this expansion. This is the third 
step essential to the defense of Europe. 

You may say to me that If we do these 
things, we will take great risks. You are cor¬ 
rect. It is a risk but the alternative Is a 
greater risk—the risk of our Isolation on this 
continent and gradual strangulation. 

Aside from the consideration of our own 
security. It Is unbelievable that Europe will 
not bo delonded and protected. U is the 
center of our civilization. It forms with us, 
with our friends m South America, and with 
other peace-desiring nations in the world, 
the core around which the tree peoples of the 
world must rally in the long struggle ahead. 

Will these decisions provoke an attack? I 
do not know, and no one knows. 1 would 
prefer to believe that If the United States 
and the members of the North Atlantic Pact 
make it known to Soviet Russia, to the 
United Nations, and to the world, that these 
are defense efforts, and the measure of our 
determination to delend ourselves, It will 
be the best chance of peace. If Russia then 
attacks, it would be clear that she Is willing 
to risk the moral condemnation, and the re¬ 
sistance and the dogged fight of free peoples 
throughout the world. 

I empha.si55C that these decisions must be 
made quickly. They are not the responsibil¬ 
ity of the executive branch alone, but of 
the Congress as well. The executive branch 
cannot move without the full support of 
Congress. We stand in utmost peril. Inter- 
party recrimination will not meet this dan¬ 
ger. It must bo met by action. 

Finally, whatever we do, we must have the 
support of the people. I know that they do 
not like half-measures. I have always be¬ 
lieved that if they know the facts and the 
objectives, they will make the necessary sac¬ 
rifices. Every fact not denied by security 
must bo made available to them. 

Tonight, on this first reunion of the Third 
Army, I would have liked to speak In a hap¬ 
pier, reminiscent vein. But I know your 
spirit, your mettle, and your legend. It Is 
the spirit of your commander. 

It was reported In the press that a few 
days before he died. General Patton wired 
President Truman in answer to the Presi¬ 
dent’s message of encouragement, that he 
expected to return. He said In the message: 
“I have never failed In my duty to my coun¬ 
try. I will not fall now." 

There were many tributes which moved us 
at his death. Most of them spoke of the 
past. The one I like to remember Is that of 
a cartoon in the Chicago Sun. It was a pic¬ 
ture of a familiar figure wading out into 
waters stretching llmltlessly before him. He 
was moving away, knee-deep In the waters; 
but the shining helmet, the two pistols, and 
the erect figure were those of General Pat¬ 
ton. It was unmistakable, that he would 
never turn back, and that he was looking for¬ 


ward. The only caption was: "Toward New 
Horizons." 

In closing, I would like to make It clear 
that I do not coiusider the propasals I have 
made to constitute a rounded and complete 
policy. They are obviously not a substitute 
for our continued efforts within and without 
the United Nations to find some basis for a 
true peace. That peace can never be one 
of Furreiider or appeasement. 

Neither ao 1 consider the program one 
which standing alone can win the hoarta find 
minds of neutral and undeveloped peoples of 
the world. It Is a program for security and 
for survival, without which no larger pro¬ 
gram or policy will have the cipportunity of 
accomplishment. 

It seems ceriain that a new program and 
policy mu.st embrace concepts larger than the 
aims of one nation. It must join the re¬ 
sources, the skills, the spirit of free nations, 
and perhaps free nations organically, in 
union In which democratic spirit and power 
can be reborn. 

In this aim, we can move "Toward New 
Horizons." 


The Anti-Communist Bills 

EXTENSION OF REMAEKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "The Anti-Communist Bills,” 
published in the New York Times of 
August 22, 1950. I hope every Member 
of the United States Senate will read 
this important editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Anti-Communist Bills 

The Senate now has before it three dis¬ 
tinct and rival measures dealing with sxib- 
verslve activities of Communists and their 
sympathizers. The.se arc: the Mundt-Per- 
gUHon bill (S. 2311), the McCarran omnibus 
bill ( 8 . 4037 ), and the administration bill 
(S. 4061). The first two dlffei fundamen¬ 
tally from the third in that the former Im¬ 
pose general sanctions against Communists 
and Communlst-fronters, while the latter, 
correcting some specific defects of existing 
law, reflects the view that sweeping legisla¬ 
tion would be unnecessary, ineffective, and 
dangerous. We are inclined to think that, 
on the whole, the administration viewpoint 
is the correct one at the present time. We 
believe that close scrutiny of the Mundi- 
Ferguson and McCarran bills will show why 
this Is so. 

These measures have as one of their two 
principal joint features a provision making 
It a crime to conspire to perform any act 
that would "substantially contribute" to for¬ 
mation in the United States of a totalitarian 
dictatorship under foreign control. This 
language is so vague that it seems to us it 
could be used to impose restraints on free¬ 
dom such as the American people have not 
known In IBO years. In any case It would 
seem advisable before passing legislation of 
this type at least to await the final decision 
of the Supreme Court on the Smith Act, 
which prohibits conspiracy to advocate the 
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forcible overthrow of the Government, and 
which has already been used to convict 11 
leaders of the CommunlW Party. 

The other principal Joint feature of the 
Mundt-Perguson and McCarran bills Is the 
registration requirement they would Impose 
on all Communists and on Communist-front 
organizations. The danger here Is that the 
registration provisions might be used to de¬ 
stroy Incipient political parties or even exist¬ 
ing organizations advocating unpopular 
causes which may or may not be on the Com¬ 
munist fringe. This In our opinion ap¬ 
proaches too closely to a possible regimenta¬ 
tion of the American political structure 
along more or less orthodox party lines. 

The primary objective of this legislation, 
and one with which we emphatically agree, la 
to render the Communists harmless, to de¬ 
stroy whatever potentialities they might 
have of forcibly overthrowln’ the American 
Government. But would these registration 
provisions accomplibh that purpose? Those 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
who would register are already known to the 
authorities and thfjse who are not would 
doubtless remain underground. It is quite 
possible, In fact, that the whole party would 
be driven underground by this legislation, 
in which case it might become considerably 
more dangerous than It Is at present. 

In addition to the provisions already dis¬ 
cussed, the McCarran hill contains in en¬ 
tirety a drastic and senseless Immigration 
measure that has already passed the Sen¬ 
ate (S. 1832), but which, as we have said 
before, Is fundamentally antidemocratic. It 
contains other sections of lesser Importance, 
some of which arc. In fact, Included In the 
administration bill. Hiese Involve a tighten¬ 
ing of espionage, registration, military secu¬ 
rity. and deportation laws. 

In considering all of this antl-Communlst 
legislation It must be remembered that the 
primary Communist danger to the United 
States comes from an Imperialist aggressive 
world power—Soviet Hussla. A secondary 
danger comes from agents of that power who 
may l>e found principally, but by no means 
exclusively, within the American Commu¬ 
nist Party and Its controlled organizations. 
There is virtually no danger from the Com¬ 
munists as a domestic political party. In 
wbnt Ji.stice Holmes has called the com¬ 
petition of the market, the Communists 
have been able to win virtually no ollice of 
national Importance. It is In the area of 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion that we 
have to fear the Communists Inside this 
country. But It is precisely In these fields 
that we have ample legislation (subject to 
minor Improvement) such as the treason, 
espionage, sabotage, naturalization, and reg¬ 
istration laws, as well as the loyalty pro¬ 
gram for Government employees, and various 
administrative regulations to boot. 

Is it wise, then, to adopt legislation which 
is couched In language so broad that it could 
seriously Infringe upon individual liberty, 
which could set a precedent for interference 
with the traditional freedom of political 
parties or political organization, which as a 
practical matter might deteat Its own pur¬ 
pose. and wlilcli at the present time is not 
necessary for the defense of our institutions? 
The freedoms of the American political sys¬ 
tem have cost too much in centuries of blood, 
sweat, and tears to be discarded, or even en¬ 
dangered, Just because we want to take 
action against a contemptible and puny band 
of misguided zealots within our borders. 
When and if they become a threat to public 
order, then will be the time to move against 
them. Meanwhile, we urge the American 
people not to strike out in blind fear or 
fury, thereby undermining, ns President 
Truman has said, “the very internal security 
they seek to protect.” To do so might give 
us an emotlonnl satisfaction. But there 
w’ould nuL be one Communist less in IJio 
country. 


We Are Still Arming Rnsiia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “We Are 
Still Arming Russia,*’ published in the 
Joplin (Mo.) Globe of August 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We Are Still Arming Russia 

Last week an editorial In this column, 
titled “Vital Goods to Russia,” told how Rep¬ 
resentative Lawrence Smith of Wisconsin 
had presented figures In the lower House of 
Congress showing that western European 
countries In 1949 sold more than a billion 
dollars worth of goods to Russia, including 
Iron, steel, machine tools, and machinery. 
These sales were made to the Soviet by na¬ 
tions which had received much of the ma¬ 
terial in question from the United States, 
under the Marshall plan—^and could be and 
would be used against us if we ever should 
get into a war with Russia. 

It seems that credit for first bringing these 
figures to the attention of Congress and the 
American people should in reality have been 
given to Senator James P, Kem, of Missouri, 
rather than to Mr. Smith. At least 2 weeks 
before Representative Smith’s speech In the 
House, Senator Kem brought the figures to the 
attention of the Senate In support of his 
proposal to reduce the amount of the appro¬ 
priation for the Economic Cooperation Ad¬ 
ministration. Following that address the 
Washington Tlmes-Herald mode this editorial 
comment, under the heading: ”We are still 
arming Russia”: 

“Marshall-plan countries are still ship¬ 
ping American materials Into Russia and 
her satellite countries. Senator Kem, Re¬ 
publican, of Missouri, told the Senate that 
he has been Informed by Commerce Depart¬ 
ment officials that Britain, for example, 
shipped approximately $1,000,000 In ma¬ 
chine tools to Russia In the first 4 months 
of this year. This Is 10 times the amount 
sent to Russia by Britain in the first 4 
months of 1949. Belgium and Italy have 
also followed Britain's lead and sent Iron 
and steel Into Rus.sla. 

"Therefore Kem yesterday proposed a sub¬ 
stantial cut In EGA funds. During debate 
on the multl-blUlon-dollar appropriation 
bill, he urged hla colleagues to save the 
country $718,000,000 by limiting EC A ap¬ 
propriations in the bill to $1,960,000,000 and 
eliminating $276,000,000 carried over from 
last year's appropriation. 

“Kem, who has consistently voted for all 
appropriations for our Military Establish¬ 
ments, points out that the slash be proposes 
would aflect only the economic aid to western 
Europe. It would not touch appropriations 
for Korea or the military-aid program. 

“In support of his proposal also, he argues 
that due t«' the Koican war this country will 
soon BUller a severe strain on Its resources 
since It will bear the brunt of the fighting. 
But in the face of the shortages In thl.s 
country ECA plans to give away more than 
$200,000,000 in Industrial materials next year 
to Mai’shall-ald countries. 

“Wo agree absolutely with the Missouri 
Senator. It is utter ioolishness for us to 
give away critical moterial at a time when 
wo are winding up to a point whore we 
will not have enough to meet our own de¬ 


mands. But we believe Kbm's revelation 
that Marshall-plan countries are passing 
along the material we give them to Russia 
and her satellites Is a much stronger argu¬ 
ment against the administration’s free¬ 
handed give aways. 

“Ae Kem also pointed out, it Is entirely pos¬ 
sible that these materials have been used to 
make the guns and tanks that are now kill¬ 
ing Americans in Korea.” 

While most of us are convinced the United 
States must continue to help western Eu¬ 
ropean nations, mighty few will refuse to 
condemn giving them our essential mate¬ 
rials that are In short supply and. particu¬ 
larly, permitting our western European allies 
who receive them to pass them on to Russia 
for possible if not probable use against us In 
some future war. Surely, such practice Is 
not merely foolish. It is asinine almost to 
the point of criminality. 


Registration and Control of Cornmnnists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, yester¬ 
day, when it appeared that we were to 
vote on the so-called Mundt-Perguson 
bill as an amendment to the civilian pro¬ 
duction control bill, the national com¬ 
mander of AMVETS, Mr. Harold Rus¬ 
sell, gave me a letter to read to the Sen¬ 
ate. Since it was arranged to vote on 
the Communist-control measure which 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Nevada I Mr. McCarran!, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have Mr. Russell's letter 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

American Veterans of World War II, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1950, 
Hon. Karl E. Mundt, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 

Mt Dear Senator Mundt: I have been In¬ 
formed of the Intention of the United States 
Senate to consider on August 21, 1960, the 
amendment to the Maybank civilian-control 
bill by attaching to It the provisions of 
S. 2311, the Communist registration and con¬ 
trol hill, and, therefore, wish to advise you 
of the strong support offered by AMVETS 
(American Veterans of World War II), the 
only congrcsslonally chartered World War II 
veterans* organization, to the provisions of 
the bill S. 2311. 

AMVETS, at Its 1949 national convention, 
adopted a resolution urging the registration 
of all Communists, Communist-front organi¬ 
zations, and all other peoples or groups advo¬ 
cating the overthrow of the United States 
by force or subversion. A study of the 
Mundt-Perguson bill by AMVETS Indicates 
that it substantially corresponds with the 
above-mentioned mandate of our organiza¬ 
tion and further provides the necessary me¬ 
chanical features of due process in equitably 
carrying out said bill’s Intention. 

It is claimed that passage of the 
Mundt-Perguson bill would compel said 
Communist and Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions to go underground, making it more 
difficult to detect their operation, but a re¬ 
view of the last few years’ history proves that 
permitting the Communists’ conspiracy to 
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operate aboveground haa not facilitated our 
detection or defense of its subversive tend¬ 
ency. With the actual contact between the 
American forces and Communist forces in 
Korea, AMVETS believe that new and more 
stringent techniques should be used to con¬ 
trol the spread of communism. It la our 
conviction that the war to combat commu¬ 
nism should commence at home within our 
own continental limits and that a projection 
of our fighting resources outside the country 
without adequate vigilance at home might 
well dissipate the energy so essential to 
maintain our American way of life. 

I would appreciate your cooperation in 
making the sentiments of AMVETS known to 
your colleagues of the United States Senate. 

Very truly yours, 

Harold Russell. 

National Commander, 


Merger Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

• OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesdayy August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, an 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
Post with reference to H. R. 2734, gen¬ 
erally known as the antimonopoly bill, 
sets forth the purpose of, and the sound 
reasoning behind, the proposed legisla¬ 
tion most clearly and concisely. 

Now on the Senate Calendar, H. R. 
2734 will, I hope, be brought to the Sen¬ 
ate floor for consideration and decision 
shortly. In the conviction that today's 
editorial will help to clarify the issues 
involved, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Merger Control 

Under the Clayton Act a company Is pro- 
hltaited from acquiring the stock of another 
company, if the acquisition would substan¬ 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly: but the prohibition does not 
extend to outright purchases of a company's 
physical assets. For a quarter of a century 
the Federal Trade Commission has been 
vainly urging Congress to plug this loophole 
in the law which has hampered Its efforts to 
check the growing concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power via the merger route. A year 
ago the House passed such a loophole-plug¬ 
ging amendment to the Clayton Act: last May 
the Senate Judiciary Committee approved 
the House bill: and a few days ago Senator 
Lucas, speaking for the Democratic Policy 
Committee, Informed the Senate that there 
Is a possibility of considering the bill at this 
session. 

Ill recent years the outstanding character¬ 
istic of the merger movement has been the 
buying out of small companies by large con¬ 
cerns. Over a 7-year period, more than 70 
percent of the firms acquired have been 
taken over by corporations with assets of 
more than $6,000,000, while at least 93 per¬ 
cent of the firms absorbed had assets of less 
than a million dollars. To be sure, mergers 
often result In gains in efficiency, and not all 
of them Involve threats to free competitive 
enterprise. However, the current trend em¬ 
phasizes the need for strengthening the 


antitrust laws to enable the PTC to arrest a 
cumulative process of acquisition that In 
many cases gives large and rapidly expand¬ 
ing corporations undue competitive ad¬ 
vantages. 

The bill passed by the House does not pre¬ 
vent all mergers, but only those that fall to 
meet the prescribed tests of legality. As a 
matter of fact, it is less restrictive than the 
present law In case of mergers effected by 
sales of stock. There is nothing In the legis¬ 
lation that would impede production for 
defense purposes, since the bill Is not retro¬ 
active. Furthermore, It would not prevent 
a company from purchasing the assets of a 
bankrupt corporation or one that is about to 
fall. Nor would It prohibit small companies 
from merging in order to compete more effec¬ 
tively with large concerns. It applies only 
to those types of mergers and acquisitions— 
vortical, horizontal, and conglomerate—the 
effect of which may be substantially to lessen 
competition or to tend to create a monopoly. 

The discretionary power that the proposed 
legislation would give the FTC to deal with 
mergers broiight about by acquisition of 
assets as well as stock purchases Is vaguely 
defined. But as the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee states; “A requirement of certainty 
and actuality of Injury to competition is 
Incompatible with any effort to supplement 
the Sherman Act by reaching incipient re¬ 
straints.*’ Since It Is the purpose of the bill 
to prevent restraints of trade that might load 
to suppression of competition, It Is neither 
practicable nor desirable for Congress to lay 
down hard and last rules by which to deter¬ 
mine when intervention Is necessary. 


The Korean War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Pre.sident. I 
a.sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial regarding the war in Korea, 
written by Joseph E. Ray, editor of the 
Blackfoot Bulletin, of Blackfoot, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
aj follows: 

(From the Blackfoot (Idaho) Bulletin of 
August 14, 1950] 

What D'ya Know, Joe 

Well, Stalin, how goes the Korean war? 

Over here In Blackfoot all wo know Is what 
we read In the Daily Bulletin. It says there 
have been about n thousand Americans killed 
so far In the world’s newest war and several 
thousand wounded and missing. 

When you crawl Into bed at night do you 
go right to sleep or do you like to savor the 
peepul’s triumphs a little? How does It feci 
to have the world by the tall, anyway? 

How docs It seem to have miserable little 
creatures who pass as men In the sight of God 
mouth your evil designs In the capitals of 
the world? Who roll over, sit up, or play 
dead when you snap yo\ir fingers In the 
Kremlin 10,000 miles away. Does It give you 
a kick to fire off a cable to Malik at Lake 
Success and order him to further obstruct 
and harass and delay and scold and ridicule 
and make a mockery of the efforts of decent 
men to shape some kind of a peace in this 
world? 

How does it seem to hold the fate of mil¬ 
lions In your grasping hands, already sticky 


with the blood of so many Innocent people? 
How does a dictator operate, anyway? Do 
you have a desk pad on w'hlch are noted 
purges to be launched, revolutions to be In¬ 
cited In far-off places? Or does the puppet 
Molotov remind you of these matters? 

How does It feel to be an arch traitor to 
the cause of humanity, posing six scant years 
ago as an ally and a comrade In the common 
fight against the Nazis and now proving to be 
a viler menace? 

How goes the sly world revolution, any¬ 
way? Are we capitalist boobs still falling 
foolishly for your clever ruses, being drawn 
Into a skirmish here and a skirmish there? 
You are a clever one, Joe. You have achieved 
immortality—of a sort. The world spawns 
many like you, taut most get their heads 
stepped on before they do much damage. 

We'll take care of you, too, In time, unless 
you mend your ways. But here again we In¬ 
dulge In the undying hope of the little men 
who have to fight the wars. Another weak¬ 
ness of ours, eh, Joe? Fools we are to hope 
and pray and trust In God. Fools to think 
you, Stalin, might miraculously become a 
docent, peace-loving citizen. But even fools 
weary of treachery and rise up, In righteous 
fury to destroy the tyrant. Hark well the 
lessons of hi.story, Joe. 


Outstanding Religious Books of the Year 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

op WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Preisldent, I was 
glad to note the selections of the Reli¬ 
gious Books Round Table of the Amer¬ 
ican Library Association for this year. 
Among the 50 top religious books of all 
faiths selected by an outstanding com¬ 
mittee of leading American representa¬ 
tives of the great faiths of our country, 
were two books issued by the Bruce Pub¬ 
lishing Co., of Milwaukee. 

We of Wisconsin are indeed proud of 
this outstanding publishing company 
whose very name has become a hallmark 
of quality and public service—a great 
center for spiritual literature and for 
educational leadership. 

We are proud of America’s religious 
press, which symbolizes the fact that 
man does not live by bread alone. I am 
glad, therefore, to call attention to the 
outstanding religious books of the year. 
I feel that perhaps in doing so I may help 
by that small bit at least to focus the 
attention of our people on the need for 
consulting the great religious volume.? 
published by companies such a.s the 
Bruce Publishing Co. of Milwaukee. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti¬ 
cle on this theme published In the Sat¬ 
urday. August 19, Milwaukee Journal, to 
printed in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Two OF Bruce Co. Books Classed as Out¬ 
standing—Win Places Among 50 of Fore¬ 
most Volumes in Religious Field, Picked 
BY Library Group 

Two books Issued by the Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee book firm, arc among the 
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60 outstanding religious books of the year 
selected this month by the ReUglouo Books 
Round Table of the American Library Associ¬ 
ation. They are: St. Ignatius of Loyola, a 
biographical study by Paul Dudon, S. J., a 
Belgian scholar, and translated by Wllllara 
Young, S. J.; and The Catholic Reformation, 
by Pierre Janelle, prof<?S8or In the arts fac¬ 
ulty at Clermont-Ferrand University, Franca. 
Both books deal with approximately the same 
period, the late flfleenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, according to Paul Oratke, chief of 
the education, philosophy, and religion de¬ 
partment of the Milwaukee public library. 
Gratke was chairman o. the selection com¬ 
mittee, which chose the 60 from books pub¬ 
lished In the United States from May 1, 1949, 
until last May. 

•'Together,'’ he said, “the books bring a 
scholarly analysis of an era In Roman Catho¬ 
lic religious history." 

PART OF CULTURE BERTHS 

Both books are part of the science and 
culture series Issued by the publishing firm. 
The general editor of this series Is Father 
Joseph Hussleln, S. J., Milwaukee born Jesuit 
who is now professor of social work at St. 
Louis University. 

Other members of the selection committee 
for the Rellgioiis Books Roundtable are: Dr. 
Henry 81oau Cofiin, president emeritus of 
Union Iheological Senun.iry, New York dty: 
Msgr. Harry C. Koenig, librarian of at. Mary 
of the Lake Seminary. Mundelein, Ill : Rabbi 
Jonah Bondi Wise, of Central Synagogue, New 
York City: Dr. Edwin Lewis, prolessor of 
sy.stematlc theology at Drew Theol<?gical 
Seminary, Madison. N. J., and Dr. David E.Um 
Trueblood, professor of philosophy at E.ni- 
hnm College, Richmond, Ind. 

The books were selected after careful 
study. Grutke declared. 

’•The committee," he said, “has made no 
attempt to evaluate any religion or rolig^ouK 
group or to interpret the merits of rollpious 
points of view or respective doctrines" 

BASIS OF SFXECTION 

The selection was based on the criteria 
of objective scholarship, original thinking, 
stimulating analyses of religious leader.*; and 
movements, inspirational witness to religious 
conviction and clarifying editorship in pre¬ 
senting an established work. 

For tile first time In the years the selec¬ 
tion has been made, a book on Mohamme¬ 
danism lu included. It is The Commen¬ 
tary on the Creed of Islam by Mas’udibn’- 
Umar, translated by Earl Edgar Elder. It 
is a compendium of Islamic theology. Four 
books from the Upanishads, the principal 
literature of Hinduism, edited by Nlkhihl- 
ananda, also are Included in the list. 

Two books were unanimou.*5ly chosen by 
all committee members for Inclusltm in the 
list, Gratke said. They are, The Prophetic 
Faith by Martin Buber, professor of Old 
Testament theology at Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and The Jews, by Louis Flnkrl- 
Eteln, The hitter is a symposium on the 
culture, history, religion, and nationalism 
of the Jews. 

LIST IS GIVEN 

Following is the list of the 50 best (ex¬ 
cluding those mentioned above): 

Dpab, Otto JuRtJco, The Theology of the 
Old Testament; Bett, Henry, Reality of the 
Religious Life; Blau, Joseph Leon. Corner¬ 
stones of Religious Freedom in America; 
Brunner, Emil, Christian Doctrine of God, 
Dogmatics, volume 1; Butterfield, Herbert, 
Christianity and History; Church, Leslie, Tho 
Early Methodist People. 

Clark, Elmer Talmadgc, The Small Sects in 
America; Dawson, Chri.*:tophrr, Religion and 
the Rise of Western Culture; Dlbellus, Mar¬ 
tin, Jesus; Ferre, Nels, Christianity and So¬ 
ciety; Plight John, The Drama of Ancient 
Israel: Posdick, Harry Emerson, The Man 
Prom Nazareth; Gilson, Etienne, Dante, the 
Philusophcr; Goodspeed, Edgar Johnson, The 
Apostolic Fathers, 


Hamilton, Edith, Spokesmen for God: Her- 
sey, John, The Wall; Inge, William Ralph, 
The End of an Age and Other Essays; Kay- 
scr, Rudolf, The Life and Times of Jehudah 
Halevi; Kepler, Thomas Samuel, Contempo- 
rnry Thinking About Paul; Knox, John, 
Chapters In the Life of Paul. 

OTHERS ON LIST 

Kramer, Herbert George, Crucified With 
Christ; Lofts, Norah, Women In the Old Tes¬ 
tament; Male, Emile, Religious Art; Mar¬ 
shall, Peter, Mr. Jones Meet the Master; 
Martensen. Hans, Jacob Boehme; Moe, Olaf, 
The Apostle Paul; Morgenstern, Julien, As a 
Mighty Stream; Nixon, Justin Wroe, Respon¬ 
sible Christianity; Norris. Herbert, Church 
Vestments: Oursler, Pulton and Will, Father 
Flanagan of Boys’ Town. 

Overstreet, Harry Allen, The Mature 
Mind; Pegis, Anton Charles, The Wisdom of 
Catholicism; Pfeiffer, Robert Henry, History 
of New Testament Times: Pope, Hugh. St. 
Augustine of Hippo; Pratt, James Bissetl, 
Eternal Values in Religion; Roberts, David, 
F*sychotherapy and a Christian View of Man; 
Robertson, Archie, That Old-Time Religion; 
Sayers, Dorothy Leigh, The Man Born To Be 
King; Shcean, Vincent. Load. Kindly I-lght; 
Steere, Douglas. Time To Spare; Talbot, 
Francis Xavier. Saint Among the Hiirons; 
Aquinas, Thomas. Of God and His Creatures, 
translated by Joseph Rickaby, S. J ; Tr.npp, 
Maria. The Story of the Trapp Family Sing¬ 
ers; Weizsacker, Carl Frederick, Tlie History 
of Nature. 

Special mention was given to several serleB 
ol Ijooks now la the process of production or 
iniuslfitlon by varloius pubJishers; Ancient 
Christian Writers, the works of the aiiostohc 
fnliirrs, publn-hed bv Newman: the Yale Ju- 
daica Serie.s, by the Yale University Press; 
tho Woiks of John Calvin, by E'^rdman.s; the 
V/o'‘kK of John Henry Newman, published by 
Iiotigmans. An English Bible, designed by 
Bruce Rogers and put out by the V^oild Pub- 
libhii'g Co., was described as the ••outstand¬ 
ing printing achievement of the year." 


Broadcast in Honor of S5 Members of t!re 
Japanese Diet Visiting the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. TKOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP TOE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record 
the manuscript of a broadcast entitled 
“The Good Road," which originated with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
August 6, 1950, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
The broadca.st was monitored by Chan- 
celor von Kleinsmid, of the University of 
Southern California; and it was in honor 
of 55 members of the Japanese Diet and 
other distinguished leaders of govern¬ 
ment, industry, labor, and finance who 
were visiting in the United States. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Dr. Rufus von Kleinsmid, chancelor of 
the University of Southern California. Upon 
this occasion it is a great honor to entertain 
In this city of Los Angeles the delegation, 
65 strong, which comes to us directly from 
the world conference at Caux, in behalf of 
tho principles of the Moral Re-Armamont 
movement. It is a privilege to Introduce to 


you as the first speaker the mayor of the 
city of Los Angeles. Every great city should 
have a great mayor, and Los Angeles fulfills 
those specifications. 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron, mayor of Lo.s 
Angeles. As chief executive of the city of 
Los Angeles, it is a privilege to welcome thc..e 
distinguished Japanese visitors who are our 
guests here this evening. They are the 
chosen democratic leaders of their country. 
It Is especially significant that among them 
are the mayors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and that they are with us ns messengers of 
good will and friendship on the filth anni¬ 
versary of the dropping of the first atom 
bomb. 

Their presence here this evening is evidence 
of a power which can turn enemies Int ) 
friends, and bring unity In place of divi¬ 
sion. They come at a time when tii^'ir 
country has been thrust into the 1 ore Iron t 
of the world-wide struggle for freedom and 
democracy, 

Recent events in Korea have shown ihe 
lengths to which a destructive ideology is 
pre])ured to go In its bid to dominate Iho 
world. The aggressors who strike lor C(irn- 
inunism have compelled ns again to rearm 
physically to meet the challenge. With even 
greater Importance for the future of civilizn- 
liori and freedom we are rearming morally 
to meet the ideological challenge which con¬ 
fronts the free nations of the world. It 
is all important to find the fighting demo¬ 
cratic faith with which to arm the millions 
in those countricr, whose protection destiny 
has committed to our hands. It is to find 
such a faith lor their own country that 
these chosen leaders have traveled across tho 
world and almost back again. 

But it is not only these Iroiit-llne coun¬ 
tries which need a fighting faith. Wc need 
it mij’.htlly right hero at home among our 
own American people. The burst of buying 
and hoarding which followed the outbreak 
of fighting in Korea has shown that selfir-h 
materialism is not absent from the hearts 
ol Americans. Only a faith based on abso¬ 
lute moral standards and lived out in tlio 
dally life of every citizen can give us us a 
Nation the strength and the right to lead 
the world In its struggle for freedom. 

That Is why It Is a special privilege to 
greet you In this building, the world head¬ 
quarters for Moral Re-Armament. We a:'e 
proud to have It known throughout our 
Nation and In every other nation that Los 
Angeles is the world headquarters of Moral 
Re-Armament. 

I believe that the positive dynamic pro¬ 
gram which it represents is serving both i ) 
strengthen the life of our own community 
and to combat the Insidious influences of 
destructive ideologies among the peoples of 
various notlonalltles throughout the world 
It is a program which can unite east and 
west In tho common struggle for n free and 
peaceful world. 

Dr. Rtjfus von Kleinsmid. Great States 
should have great governors, and Callforrna 
ha.s one. Governor Earl Warren would gladly 
have been here In person tonight but for 
the press of Important business of stale, 
has, however, recorded his mes.^age to us aiKl 
we shall now be privileged to listen to him, 
and I present Governor Warren. 

Gov. Earl Warren, Governor of the Stnte 
of California. Mayor Bowron, diKtingutshcd 
guests, ladies and gentlemen. As Governor 
of California I join the citizens of Los An¬ 
geles in welcoming these distinguishtd Jap¬ 
anese visitors to our State. The friendly 
visit they are making to our country and 
the cordial welcome they have received 
throughout our land are striking e:%ami:L.5 
of what can happen when people’s miiK 3 
and objectives are turned to peace. I pia 
sure their visit to California will be ns heart¬ 
ily received. Exactly 6 years ago our country 
and Japan were engaged in mortal combat, 
but when the war ended, both nations di.- 
voted themselves to peace. Th^. democratic 
concept of humanity as applied by Amenc.i 
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was the inspiration for a now and under¬ 
standing leadership in Japan. Under this 
new leadership there has been promoted a 
cooperative spirit which again makes us 
friends. It is bringing us closer to the day 
when we can wipe out entirely the night¬ 
mare of the past and complete the building 
of a W’orld at peace, based on morality, Jus¬ 
tice, and brotherhood. Gentlemen, I trust 
your visit* to California will be an enjoyable 
one. 

Dr. Rufus von Kleinsmid. Our very effec¬ 
tive and progressive press has given wide 
notice of the visit to our city or this dis¬ 
tinguished delegation. It should not have 
been our privilege to have met so many Jap¬ 
anese ladles and gentlemen except for the 
visit to Japan (among others) of Mr. Kcnas- 
ton Twltchell. You know him as Ken 
Twltchell. He Is no stranger to Los Angeles. 
We welcome his return enthusiastically, and 
I present him to you. 

Mr. H. K. Twitchell. Here with us tonleht 
are representatives of the life of modern 
Japan. There are members of the Japanese 
Diet officially appointed by their parties to 
come on this trip. There are governors of 
seven of the most important prefectures, 
mayors of the cities of Kobe and Nagano, as 
well as Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There are 
leaders of industry and labor unions. These 
representatives of Japan flew across Asia to 
Europe to the Mor: 1 Re-Armament Assembly 
at Caux, Switzerland, now proceeding under 
the leadership of Dr. Prank N. D. Buchrnan. 
Our first speaker from the delegation is Mrs. 
Yuklka Sohma. Many of you will remember 
the visit a few weeks ago of the elder states¬ 
man of Japan, Yuklo Osakl, 92-year-old mem¬ 
ber of the Diet since its first session in 1890, 
and the man who gave the cherry trees I:; 
Washington when he was mayor of Tokyo 
in 1905. Mrs. Sohma, who is heie with her 
husband, is the mother of four children, and 
like her father is a fighter for the new Japan. 

Mrs. Yuktka Sohma. This Japanese dele¬ 
gation consists of leaders from all social 
1 liases of the nation I feel that the signifi¬ 
cance of this delegation is that it left Japan 
primarily to find the Ideology for democracy— 
the ideology based on moral standards which 
we have come to feel Is essential in working 
out a real democracy. At Caux we met rep¬ 
resentative leaders of 47 countries. It was 
a conference of answers, of results—results 
that only need multiplication to bring a solid 
cure to world affairs. There we saw a family 
of nations actually at work where differences 
of race, class, point of view were superseded 
by a greater uniting ideology. There we 
have seen and experienced reconciliation of 
hearts which can and is affecting the na¬ 
tions. We saw human nature change. Wo 
saw French and Germans lose their hatred 
for each other, which is so essential to the 
working out of the Schuman plan. 

Wo saw management and labor unite In a 
common battle for a world of abundance 
where everybody cares enough and everybody 
shares enough and therefore everybody has 
enough. We saw men trained for 26 years 
In the leadership of the Communist Party 
find a greater Ideology than communism, and 
begin to fight with a greater passion for the 
life of the free world. We saw good but 
passive men become revolutionary fighters 
for the remaking of the world under the 
guidance of God. Military leaders told us 
they had discovered at Caux the secret of 
morale and ideological training for the new 
armies of western Europe. We saw the four 
standards of moral rearmament—absolute 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love- 
become the cornerstones of a new world or¬ 
der. We saw that with this new spirit Japan 
can be reborn and become a nation loved 
by the rest of the world. We saw and ex¬ 
perienced that human nature la the came 
whether it be in the east or in tlie we.'it, and 
that change for everyo^^c— 


other person nor Just for myself—but for 
everyone—worked on a personal as well as 
national and intcrnuilonal level. 

We saw that If ae sincerely desire to bring 
unity where disunity prevails, love where 
hatred prevails. Justice where Injustice pre¬ 
vails, we mast pay the price In our own lives. 
We saw the fundamental truths of democracy 
interpreted to meet the needs of today by 
each person taking the rospoiislbllity for the 
whole. It is only when each person begins 
to live the standards which everyone wants 
the other person or the leaders of nations 
to live, are we helping to achieve the ideal 
state of peace In the world. 

I feel that this program la bringing to the 
world the heart of the American heritage and 
democracy’s inspired Ideology. The world 
is looking to America's leadership. They do 
not look to America only for material aid, 
but also for spiritual leadership with the 
greotest conlidenco that In her heritage she 
has the answers to bring unity to the now 
divided world. 

May I say one word on behalf ol the women 
of Julian. ♦ • • Under the new constitu- 
tloiv we have been given freedom and equal¬ 
ity. but very many of us have been trained 
to .serve in the homes for many centuries and 
have not been able to find the right way in 
which to utilize this freedom and equality 
that have been given us. As women wo nat¬ 
urally pray for the establishment of real 
pence. But often we do not see how we can 
help to do this, bec.ause we feel that we are 
hopelessly inefficient; but here we have found 
that there Is a way, even in our homes or 
wherever we are. Wc have found that peace 
is not just an Idea wo talk about, but it is 
something we can achieve when people be¬ 
come different. 

We are so grateful to you for bringing 
Mora* Re-Armament to Japan. It is Inter¬ 
preting your greatest American heritage in 
making democracy work in a way that any¬ 
body in Japan can understand. We women 
of Japan wish to bring this spirit to Japan 
nnd through her change to the world. Be¬ 
cause we believe this Is the only expression 
of restitution for her past wrongs and with 
this Ideology we can build a new world. 

Mr. Twitchell. Some months ago Basil 
Eiitwlstle and I stood on the T bridge In 
Hiroshima which was the pin-point target 
ol the atom bomb. We looked out upon the 
.^;cene of devastation unprecedented in the 
history of man. Three men arc here with us 
tonight who have worked for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Hiroshima. Governor Kusunose of 
the Hiroshima Prefecture; Speaker Sellchl 
h.iiwamoto of the city council; and Shinso 
Ilumal, mayor of Hiroshima City. Mr. Hamai. 

Mr. Hamai. On behalf of the citizens of 
Hiroshima I wish to take this opportunity to 
express our heartfelt gratitude for the sym¬ 
pathy and the material nnd moral support 
that have been extended to us by you of 
America ever since the destruction of our 
city. This day commemorates that fateful 
day. It is uniquely significant that I can 
commemorate this day with you people In the 
United States exactly 5 years later. I can 
still remember that day with stark reality. 
It was like a nightmare. This nightmare has 
roiitlnued in my mind for the past 6 yenr.s 
and will probably continue for many yonrs to 
come. Not only were more than 100,000 lives 
snuilod out but also the lucky survivors are 
facing almost insunnuuntable difficulties 
dally. Even at the present speed of recon¬ 
struction It will probably take more than 30 
years to complete our rehabilitation. This Is 
a sample of what atomic warfare might be. 

But we peojile of Hiroshima hold no bit¬ 
terness toward anyone, because wc have 
realized that this Is a tragedy naturally to 
be expected from war. The only thing we 
ask ol the world Is that everybody becomes 
strongly aware of what happened In Hiro¬ 
shima, how It happened, nnd why It hup- 
pened, and to exert every effort to see to it 


that It will not have to happen again In any 
other place. 

Of course, It is not for me to say whether 
the atom bomb should be used or not. That 
is for others to decide, and I have the utmost 
confidence In the decision of the United 
States. But I am sure that the only way 
that we can keep this from happening again 
is to attain conditions where war will not 
take place. 

I know that there arc many complicated 
problems that must be solved before we can 
finally attain a world truly at peace. But I 
am also sure that unless each and every one 
of us devote (^ursolvcs day by day to solving 
these problems, no matter how complicated 
and difficult they may be, peace will never 
come. And our efforts to this end must not 
be based on the philosophy of hatred, bittor- 
nes.":, or conflict, but must be guided in the 
direction of cooperation and unity crystal¬ 
lized by sincerity and the spirit of brother¬ 
hood. We need to remove the boundary lines 
we have willfully drawn in our hearts—the 
lines of ra<yj, nationality, and class. Those 
lines are the result of hallucinations of mind, 
and they can bo removed by a change of 
heart. Division and strife only aggravate 
bitterness nnd lend eventually to war and the 
suicide of the human race. We learned this 
painfully and clearly in our experience 6 
years ago. 

A no more serious, no more urgent problem 
exists today than the critical need at this 
moment for each one of us to live through 
together these days of crisis divested of .all 
human barriers. 

Dr. Frank N. D Burhmnn, whom I met at 
the World Moral Re-Armament As.scmbly at 
Caux, Switzerland, has sold, “Peace is people 
becoming different." This hits the null on 
the head. I, for one, Intend to start this 
effort from Hiroshima. The one dream and 
hope left to the surviving citizens of Hiro¬ 
shima Is to reestablish the city as a pattern 
of pence, both in humans and In things, 
regardless of how difficult a struggle the road 
may be. 

At the same time we are looking to America 
for guidance In this direction. Poi* Amer¬ 
ica is not just one nation in a group of na¬ 
tions In the world. America is the father 
and big brother of all democratic countries 
and the repository of the world’s hopes. If 
America shows true moral leadership with 
n great transcending love, the world will 
follow. 

Mr. Twitchell. After Caux the Japanese 
delegation visited the countries of western 
Europe. Members of the delegation weie 
received In special audience by the Pope. 
They met with Chancelor Adenauer of the 
West German Republic and were told by him 
that MRA has become a hou.sehold word in 
Germany today, that men are learning the 
great truth that each one of us must begin 
with ourselves. They flew to Berlin. They 
conferred with members ol the cabinet in 
Bonn and were received by United Btatcfl 
High Commissioner McCloy. In PYance and 
Britain they met national leaders and heard 
of the fight for reconstruction and unity 
springing from the eifort.*; of the free nations 
to come closer together and from the ren¬ 
al: sance that is born at Caux. 

In America Ambassador Warren AuLtin 
welcomed them to the United Nations and 
expressed the hope that Japan might soon 
again take her place in the world family. 

Plistoric days were awaiting them in Wash¬ 
ing! on. Both Senate and House ad|Ourned 
to welcome the members of the Japane.so 
Diet onto the floor of their rc.'iprctive Uh- 
Bciiiblies. In the House of Representatives, 
the delegates were reminded by the majority 
leader that It was the first time in history 
that a foreign delegation was to he received 
in this way. In both House and Senate pro¬ 
longed npjjluu:.c greeted the lemurka of their 
spokcsnitii. 
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We will now hear from Mr. Chojlro Kuri- 
yoma, nn official representative of the Prime 
Minister’s Liberal Party which holds the con¬ 
trolling majority ot seats In the Diet. Mr. 
Kuriyamu. 

Mr. KtTRiYAMA. I would like to express 
deepest gratitude for the warm welcome and 
courtesy with which the American Govern¬ 
ment and people have surrounded us during 
our unforgettable visit in this country. I 
would also like to say a special word of thanks 
to our hosts of Moral Re-Armament who have 
made us so completely at home in every 
country we have visited. We have traveled 
through Europe and America in the true 
MRA spirit, "the whole world is my neighboi 

May I say that it is our sincere regret that 
Japan has broken an almost century-old 
Iriendship between our two countries. In 
spite of this big mistake on our part, the 
magnanimous forgiveness and generosity of 
this country have not only allowed Japnn 
to survive, but are helping her recovery. By 
so doing, she is practicing Ciiristianity in 
international relations. In recent clays our 
delegation has had an opix)rtunlty to study 
the true heritage of great America. We know 
that the leadership of America is rooted m 
Christianity. It will be a great source of 
happiness to the people of Japan if wo can 
rebuild and reconstruct our nation on the 
same principles that you in America, to¬ 
gether with George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and other lenders, have followed. 

We are this time on an ideological mission. 
Just before we left Tokyo for this trip, our 
Prime Minister. Mr. Yo' hlda, expressed his 
hope that as the first Japanese industrial 
mission of 1870 brought back to Japan the 
industrial techniques ol the west, so our 
present mission can bring back to our country 
the positive ideology which will answer com¬ 
munism. Wc found this ansv/cr clearly ex¬ 
emplified at the world assembly In Caux, 
Switzerland. 

There we met that great American, Dr. 
Prank N. D. Buchman, the pioneer of this 
uniting ideology which is bringing hope to 
millions In Europe and the Fur East. We 
want to thank America for what she has 
given to the world through Dr. Buchman. 

In our discussions with cabinet ministers 
of France, Italy, Germany, and Britain, we 
found it very encouraging that they are all 
fully aware that peace is much more than 
the mere ending of armed conflU ‘; that to 
build peace we need the same passion and 
force to unite with people and other nations 
as we need to fight against them when wo 
make war; that love for democracy can be a 
passion; that moral reaimament can be a 
force. 

Noiv lawlcs.s aggression in Korea is again 
Involving America in terrible sacrifices. Wo 
Japanese wholeheartedly .support the action 
taken by the United Nations, and If you will 
permit us to do so, wc pay highest resi>ect to 
your PrcKlclcnt, Mr. Truman, in this matter. 

But the Korean war is also a symptom of 
a world-wide ideological struggle. Ideologi¬ 
cal action throughout the free world must 
parallel the military action which America 
has so courageously undertaken. It is here 
perhaps that wo Japanese can make our most 
cfToctive contribution. 

Throughout non-Communist Asia today 
there is an ideological vacuum which weak¬ 
ens our people within and encourages aggres¬ 
sion without. The Soviet advances in the 
Orient because she alms first of all to fill 
that vacuum. The Soviet Government un¬ 
derstands the art of ideological war. It 
fights for the minds of men. We appeal to 
the governments and peoples of the west to 
do the same. 

The millions In the Far East must be pre¬ 
sented with a philosophy and way of life so 
appealing that totalitarianism of right or left 
V ill not attract them. We look especially 
tv) Amf' lea, v.’h.'cii li^s given and is giving so 
gcncioULiy in economic and military aid, to 


give us also the Ideology which can liberate 
our minds and hearts, and make us strong 
and free. 

Mr, Twitchell. It is something more than 
military action that is called for In the Far 
East. We can win back the territory that 
has been taken by aggression. But can we 
win the minds and hearts oi the people who 
live there to the kind of democracy that lasts? 
Can we give them an Ideology for democracy 
that car8 out more dai’ing and sacrifice and 
passion than communism? This Is an ideo¬ 
logical age. and the conflict of Ideologies 
challenges us in America to rethink our own 
basic faith. Above all this hour of decision 
challenges us to light for the regeneration of 
our own inner ll^e as a nation, so that we 
match material rearmament with moral re¬ 
armament, fight for straight living under 
the guidance of God. 


Does Crime Pay? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Spealccr, in Amer¬ 
ica every child is taught that crime docs 
not pay. It is part of our democratic 
and humane beliefs and way of life that 
we do not sanction violation of Iccal, 
ethical, and moral codes of human be¬ 
havior. That is why, in this country, we 
punish those who violate the moral at¬ 
tributes of mankind. 

Thousands of monstrous crimes were 
committed by Germans only a few years 
ago. Most of them are still unpunished. 
The Germans violated the laws of hu¬ 
manity. 'J’hey burned, looted, and muti¬ 
lated a whole continent for 5 years. 
They violated the dignity of man. They 
enslaved and degraded the very notion 
of humanity. They flaunted all tenets 
of international law. 

Five years ago the democracies an¬ 
nounced to the world that the criminals 
who violated the norms of civilization 
will be held accountable to civilization. 
An international tribunal was estab¬ 
lished to pass judgment upon those who 
committed crimes against humanity. 
The International Tribunal decided to 
reestablish the principles of interna¬ 
tional justice. 

What was the nature of these crimes? 
Let me cite one Instance from the offl- 
cial report of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, October 
13, 1949, titled “Maimedy Massacre In¬ 
vestigation” : 

The atrc3Cltles which were committed at 12 
places throughout Belgium, consisted, ac¬ 
cording to different witnesses, of the killing 
of approximately 360 unarmed American 
prisoners of war after they had surrendered, 
and 100 Belgian civilians. It was one of the 
few cases where substantial numbers of 
Americans were murdered en masse. 

What happened to those who perpe¬ 
trated these unspeakable crimes? Sev¬ 
enty-three German members of the SS 
organization were found guilty, and 43 
were given the death penalty by an Amer¬ 
ican military tribunal. Amon.g those 
convicted were three German generals, 


one an outstanding SS general, as well as 
officers of lesser rank who were combat 
leaders. However, no sooner had the ver¬ 
dicts been announced than pro-German 
organizations in this country, headed by 
the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, began their nefarious work to 
frustrate justice. Senator Baldwin’s re¬ 
port dwells at length about the activities 
of this organization and says: 

The subcommittee, through outside iiivcp- 
tlgatlon, has determined that the National 
Council for the Prevention of War and other 
organiidutlons have mainiained a constant 
correspondence with certain people In Ger¬ 
many and other persons Interested in the be 
cafes. Through these efforts, mo.st of the 
allegations made in thlb case have become 
accepted na fact and our prestige In Germany 
thereby adversely affected. * * * The 

subcommittee is convinced that the actxviuos 
of this organization in this matter, which 
go far beyond the Maimedy case, have been 
most damaging to the national interest of 
our country and to the cause of peace. 

The Baldwin subcommittee therefore 
recommended that this pro-German 
organization be investigated. 

Mr. Speaker, not only has this recom¬ 
mendation not been carried out, but in¬ 
stead, thanks largely to the activities 
of the National Council for the Preven¬ 
tion of War, the Germans succeeded in 
having 37 death sentences commuted. 
In addition, numerous attempts have 
been made by these un-American ele¬ 
ments to discredit the whole principle 
of war crimes trials by making false 
charges as to the bona fide character 
of the Maimedy trials. As a result, the 
findings of the Baldwin subcommittee, 
which upheld the essential guilt of the 
German war criminals and concluded 
that these attacks against the Maimedy 
trials were unfair and unwarranted, 
have not been acted upon. 

Prior to the publication of the sub¬ 
committee’s report. General Clay com¬ 
muted the death sentences of 37 of the 
43 who had originally been condemned. 

The six remaining criminals did not 
receive such commutations. Yet their 
sentences, up to this very moment, have 
not been carried out. Five and a half 
years have passed since the fateful event 
of the Maimedy Massacre; 13 investiga¬ 
tions have been made regarding this 
case, and, in spite of the fact that the.se 
investigations recognized the guilt of 
the.se war criminals, the vast majority 
of them have escaped just punishment. 

Outraged at the failure to enforce the 
verdicts of the American Military Tri¬ 
bunal, numerous patriotic organizations, 
including war veterans, have petitioned 
High Commissioner McCloy to uphold 
the authority of our courts. The.se pleas 
fall, it appears, upon deaf ears. On 
January 5. 1950, the General Counsel 
of the High Commissioner’s Office stated 
that— 

Investigation, trial, review, and subsequent 
action in this case (Maimedy) have b?en, 
and continue to be, within the sole Juris¬ 
diction of the United States Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is not 
the case. The President's Executive 
Order No. 10062, dated June 6, 1949, 
explicitly says that— 

The United States High Commlss.ioncr for 
Germany, hereinafter referred to as the High 
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Commissioner, shall be the supreme United 
States authority for Germany. 

Under the same Executive order, the 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany was designated also as “the 
United States Military Governor with all 
tho pov/crs thereby including those 
vested in the United States Military 
Government over all international agree¬ 
ments.” Moreover, the charter for the 
Allied High Commission for Germany, 
published in the State Department Bul¬ 
letin July 11, 1948, stipulates that the 
individual re.sponsibilities of the High 
Commissioners, included— 

(a) the dlspoBltion of war criminals; 

(b) administration of Justice In cases fall- 
Inf within the Jurisdiction of allied courts; 

(c) control of the care and treatment In 
German prisons of persons Judged before 
or sentenced by the courts or tribunals of 
the occupation authorities over the carry¬ 
ing out of sentences imposed on them nud 
over questions of amnesty, pardon, or release, 
in relation to them. 

Mr. Speaker, if this language makes 
any sense at all, it means that the powers 
of the High Commissioner are clear and 
explicit as to his responsibilities v/ith re¬ 
gard to the German war crimes cases, in¬ 
cluding the Malmedy case, and the carry¬ 
ing out of the sentences thereof. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. McCloy has used 
the.^e very same powers when he granted 
a parole to George Von Schnitzler—a 
major war criminal. 

How long must justice wait? Why 
didn’t Mr. McCloy carry out the sen¬ 
tences as he was pledged to do under the 
authority granted to him? How long 
will Mr. McCloy continue to flaunt the 
will of the American people and the 
United States Congress? 

The Malmedy massacre case is bad 
enough. But take the case of General 
of the SS Otto Ohlendorf. On April 10, 
1948, Ohlendorf, who confe.s.scd to the 
murder of 90,000 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, and 13 of his codefendants in the 
Einsatzgruppen case, were sentenced to 
be hanged. 

I now quote from the final report to the 
Sccx’ctary of the Army by Brig, Gen. Tel¬ 
ford Taylor, August 1949, page 180: 

The Eln.'^atzgruppen were bpeclal units of 
the SS that accompanied the German army 
with the special mission of ensuring political 
security In the occupied area.?. As conceived 
and executed by the SS, this mi.ssion Involved 
the Immediate and outright slaughter of all 
Jews In the occupied areas. It was estab¬ 
lished that approximately one million Jews 
and others were liquidated In Russia by tho 
Einsatzgruppen. The 24 defendants and 
their trial was. not unnaturally, widely pub¬ 
licized as “the biggest murder trial in his¬ 
tory.” 

On November 3, 1947, sentences were 
passed down in the so-called Oswald Pohl 
case. Pohl and three other defendants 
were sentenced to hanging for crimes 
committed against Inmates of concen¬ 
tration camps. So far, not one single 
sentence was carried out. 

This miscarriage of justice was duly 
recognized in the Congress of the United 
States. A Senate subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Clyde 
Hoey, investigated all matters connected 
with these trials. On January 27, 1950, 
Senator Clyde Hoey told the New York 
Post that he saw no justification tor fur- 
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ther delay in the implementation of the 
sentences In the Pohl and Ohlendorf 
cases. 

Here is his own language; 

The staff of my committee has given me Its 
report on tho Nuremberg trials of these 16 
men There were no irregularities, as tho 
report demonstrates. The defendants had 
all their legal rights. 

Consequently, Senator Hoey informed 
the Post tliat he did not think there was 
any justification “to interfere in this case 
and to ask any delay in these executions.” 

Following this statement, several 
American organizations again petitioned 
High Commissioner McCloy to carry out 
the long delayed sentences. Months 
went by without an answer. Recently. 
Mr. McCloy announced that the delay in 
the Pohl and Ohlendorf cay^es is due to 
the petition for habeas corpas by certain 
of the.se defendants in United States 
courts. Mr. McCloy also mentioned 
that— 

Representatives of committees acting un¬ 
der the authority of Congj oas or the Uep*irt- 
mciit ol tlie Army ♦ * * have Indicated 

that In certain instances the exercise of 
clemency might be wairanted. 

I might acid that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has ruled against B’ed- 
eral Court juriiidiction in these matters. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that Congress 
be informed who these mysterious inter- 
ceders are. Were these committees le¬ 
gally constituted? If so. may I ask by 
whom and under what authority? Or 
could i - be that the un-American organi¬ 
zations which did so much harm in tho 
Malmedy massacre case, as conclusively 
proved by the Baldwin subcommittee, 
are behind the move.s to frustrate Ameri¬ 
can justice? Certainly it could not be 
the Baldwin committee that asked for 
clemency .since it did not include in its 
final I’cport any .suggest,Ion that clemency 
might be warranted, f urthermore. Sen¬ 
ator Koey adraitU'd Uiat he saw no ju.st-i- 
fication in the delay of the carrying out 
of the sentences imposed on the war 
criminals. Or could it be that we have 
come to such a pass where personal opin¬ 
ions of some anonymous representatives 
can nullify the verdicts of the legally 
coiLstituted courts? 

Take a look at the case of Von 
Weiszaecker. The Tribunal found him 
guilty of participating in the unlawful 
invasion and occupatior. of Bohemia and 
Moravia and of complicity in the depor¬ 
tation of Jews from several European 
countries to enslavement and extermi¬ 
nation in concentration camps such as 
Auschwitz. On April 14, 1949, Weis¬ 
zaecker and 14 other criminals were sen¬ 
tenced to prison terms from 4 to 25 ears. 
On April 3, 1950, Mr. McCloy stated that 
the case is being reviewed. Is McCloy 
now going to let that criminal go scot 
free? 

Take the case of Emil Puhl, who was a 
director of Hitler’s Reichsbank. In co¬ 
operation with the Reichsbank, Puhl 
turned into cash the gold teeth and 
Jewelry from slaughtered concentration 
camp inmates and gas-chamber victims. 
For this, he was convicted of atrocities 
against civilian populations. Emil Puhl 
was paroled by Mr. McCloy some 6 
months ago. 


On June 23, 1950, General Handy 
granted clemency to six German war 
criminals who had been convicted of 
crimes against the Allies in China dur¬ 
ing the war. These 6 belong to a group 
of 21 Germans convicted by the United 
States Military Commissioner in China 
in January 1947 for having engaged in 
intelligence activities in that country 
aR«ainst the United States, after Ger¬ 
many’s surrender. Yet General Handy 
saw fit to grant clemency to six of these 
war criminals. 

In a dispatch the AI*' reported from 
Frankfurt that— 

Sentences of three Germans convicted as 
war crmilnnls for atrocities committed at 
Dachau concentration cjimp were reduced 
by the United States Army today (June 26). 

One of these criminals had his sen¬ 
tence reduced from life imprisonment to 
15 yeans, another from 60 years to 10, 
and the third from 50 yeax's to 10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is time 
that this miscarriage of justice stop, for 
It is not a question of being hard or soft 
with the German criminals. It is a qiie.s- 
tion of justice, morality, and the protec¬ 
tion of Amcnca’.s prestige at home and 
abroad. Failuie to carry out justice 
against tho convicted war criminals 
damages the moral as well as the inter¬ 
national prestige of the United States. 
I sincerely believe that in view of the 
findings of the congre.s.sional committee.s, 
the American people and the millions of 
GI’s throughout the United States, are 
entitled to expect that the high com- 
mi.ssioner shall carry out forthwith the 
just verdicts rendered by the American 
and international tribunals. Further 
delay would not only be playing into the 
hands of the unregenerate Nazi forces in 
Germany, but would also be breaking 
faith with the sacred memory of our 
fallen h(?roes in the Battle of the Bulge. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be the last per¬ 
son on earth to deny leniency to a person 
who de.serves it. But granting leniency 
to the above-mentioned war criminals 
will only please nationalistic and unre¬ 
generate elements in Germany. It will 
also have a demoralizing effect on our 
most reliable friends in Europe and will 
play into the hands of extremist propa¬ 
ganda which alleges that American pol¬ 
icy in Europe is designed to favor the 
enemies of civilization at the expense of 
those who fought for it. Should we fail 
in our duty, the inevitable result will be 
that the Germans will come to the con¬ 
clusion that crime does pay. 

I therefore call upon Congress to ex¬ 
press its firm determination to see to it 
that Commissioner McCloy shall not 
nullify the sentences Imposed upon the 
German war criminals but execute them 
in accordance with the verdict of the 
courts. 

In conclusion, I should like to insert a 
short but provocative statement pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Prevention 
of World War HI. 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. In the summer issue of 
its magazine, Prevent World War III, 
entitled “Does Crime Pay?”: 

Does Cbime Pay? 

In his opening address before the Inter¬ 
national Military Tribunal at Nuremberg 
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concerning German crimes against peace, 
Mr. Justice Robert H, Jackson noted: “The 
refuge of the defendants car be only their 
hope that international law will lag so far 
behind the moral sense of mankind that 
conduct which Is crime in the moral sense 
must be res^ardec? as Innocent In law.” 

Despite Justice Jackson’s misgivings, in- 
tenmtlonal law managed to keep up with 
the moral sense of mankind and a set of 
Juridical principles infused with a profound 
moral purpose was established. But this 
grand edifice of Justice is crumbling under 
the disintegrating and pernicious influence 
of policy. Policy remains as it was—un¬ 
touched by the elementary standards which 
must bo the binding lorco of the fabric we 
call civilization. 

international law condemned German 
crimes against humanity. 

International law condemned the burn¬ 
ings, the lootings, and the destruction of a 
whole continent by a people whose raison 
d’etre w i the cult ol conquest. 

International law upheld the rights and 
dignity of man against violence, mass en¬ 
slavement, and degradation. 

International law announced to the world 
that criminals who violate the norms of civi¬ 
lization will and must be held accountable 
to civilization 

But policy continues as In the past to con¬ 
done the crimes which have been condemned 
by international law. 

Policy coddles, frees, and protects the worst 
German criminals. 

Policy dumps billions of the taxpayers’ 
money into Germany while it refuses to ade¬ 
quately compensate the peoples overrun 
by the German Invader. 

Policy returns Germany's war arsenal, the 
Ruhr, to its former masters, who made and 
supported Hitler. 

Policy permits tha Germans to Impose 
their schemes on the free world and re¬ 
habilitates the former enemy at the expense 
of the security and economic well-being of 
Its victims. 

Policy places the Germans on a special 
pedestal paving the way for the revival of 
German economic mastery over Europe and 
with it tlic disruption of international trade 
and commerce. 

What must the Germans think of Inter¬ 
national law which condemns crime con¬ 
doned by policy? 

What good can be expected from policy 
which Is IntrlnBically evil? 

It is only natural that most Germans 
should regard the developments of the past 
6 years as proof that the go eat crusade for 
Justice and freedom was an Allied fraud. 

Can the Germans doubt that policy ulti¬ 
mately rewards crime? 


Proposed Arming of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torlal dealing with the arming of Ger¬ 
many, written by R. S. Tofflemire, editor 
of the Twin Palls Tlmes-News of Twin 
Palls, Idaho, and published in that news¬ 
paper. 


There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record. 
as follows: 

Can’t Afford To Bk Asleep 

Germany is the Korea of Europe, divided 
In control between east and west. And Eu¬ 
ropeans, watching Korea, wonder about 
Germany’s fate should Russia decide to strike 

Time was when Europe took great assur¬ 
ance from the 160.000 American soldiers in 
west Germany. No one believed such a 
force could stand off an attacking Russian 
army, but it was felt America would swing In 
quickly with tremendous power if her troops 
were fired upon. 

United States withdrawals In the Par East 
altered the outlook sharply. In revealing 
America’s unpreparedness for even a little 
war, they have shaken the faith of all Euro¬ 
peans who are depending on us in event 
Moscow marches. 

Germany of course Is the richest prize Rus¬ 
sia could possibly grab outside of the United 
States. With the industrial Ruhr In the So¬ 
viet fist, she would soon be master of all 
Europe. 

The United States and the west can’t allow 
tills to happen. But It’s doubtful we’re do¬ 
ing enough to prevent it. 

Present United States mobilization plans 
certainly go beyond anticipated needs of the 
Korean war. It Is clear American purpose 
to create a sizable armed force able to move 
into new trouble spots when and if the Soviet 
Union strikes again. 

Bnt mn.st omcial thinking, assumes Moscow 
won’t do anything ior a while at least that 
would involve her own soldiers. The belief 
Is Soviet satellites, like the North Koreans, 
would be asked to do the dirty work. 

Yet this kind of reasoning could be as 
foolish as our notion that the South Koreans, 
equipped only for Internal police action, 
could beat off a well-armed North Korean 
force. The seasoned statesmen of Europe 
are looking beyond the satellites to Russia 
hersolf; we ought to be doing the same. 

President Truman’s proposal to seek vastly 
bigger funds for arming western Europe is a 
vital step toward real defense against the 
might of Russia proper. But It’s only a 
starter. 

Another move that must be conslderod 
promptly is whether to Include west German 
forces in an over-all European defense plan. 
Right now we're stalling on this. Soviet- 
controlled east Germany has a 100,000-man 
police force that is an army In all but name; 
meantime, our occupation officials talk of 
poE.sibly permitting a special force up to 
12 . 000 . 

We can’t ride along on the glib assumption 
Rassla has no early designs on Germany, and 
then quickly whip a German force into shape 
If she does act. Soviet action there certainly 
would mean Russian troops as well as east 
German police. 

A Russian move In Germany would un¬ 
doubtedly bring America’s strategic air force 
Into action, with the atom bomb its biggest 
threat. But we couldn’t drop the bomb on 
the cities of western Europe, including west 
Germany. For there live the peoples whose 
help we need, whom we are trying to keep on 
the side of freedom. 

Only great military manpower thrown 
against the Russians could save these lands 
from being swiftly overrun. There Is no ex¬ 
cuse for delaying the critical decisions as to 
where we shall get that manpower. 

If we really want German forces included, 
the time to settle the point Is now. If we 
don’t then we should get on to other ar¬ 
rangements. A sound defense plan for Eu¬ 
rope, one good enough to give the Russians 
pause, Is the greatest military challenge now 
facing the free countries of the west. 


The United Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Tuesday, August 22, 1950 

Mr. SAbATH. Mr. Speaker, for pure 
political reasons the Republicans are 
usiiie statements which are obviously not 
borne out by facts. Not only that, but 
they willfully misstate facts and the 
truth when they charged President 
Roosevelt with being responsible for a 
Second World War and now President 
Truman as being re.sponsible for condi¬ 
tions that confront us presently in Korea 
and other parts of the world. 

I for one have maintained that it was 
non ihe wisest policy for President Tru¬ 
man to follow when, under the pretense 
of nonpartisan cooperation, he re¬ 
quested the advice and counsel of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover. Mr. John F. Dulles, 
and other leaders from the Republican 
Party. 

I read an excellent editorial in the 
Chicago Bun-Times under date of Au¬ 
gust 18, 1950, which explains this situa¬ 
tion in greater detail. Of course, the 
explanauion is perheps not as direct as 
I would prefer it to be, ho\\ever, for the 
information of the American people I 
shall ask unanimous consent to insert 
the editorial ia the Congressional Record. 
It shows the extents to which the Repub¬ 
licans will go and how short their mem¬ 
ories are whsn they feel that they can 
gain L little advantage. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
rominded of the attacks that were made 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge against 
the League of Nations, notwithstanding 
that up to that time his party agreed 
with President Wilson for such a body. 
The only objection that the Jerator had 
was that Great Britain would have four 
votes in that body. Not having any 
genuine issue with which to go before 
the American people, the Republicans 
used the League of Nations as their issue. 
That was one of the greatest mistakes 
In the history of the world, for nearly 
every student of international law and 
history will agree that had we entered 
the League of Nations the Second World 
War would and could have been averted 
an ^ the loss of millions of lives and the 
destruction of billions of dollars worth 
of property would have been saved; per¬ 
haps, too. the danger which confronts us 
today would not be with us. 

Yes. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
the Republicans, giving lip service to the 
United Nations, are giving comfort to the 
profiteers and the professional brass hats 
who are the beneficiaries of war regard¬ 
less of the cost in terms of life and prop¬ 
erty. Today, these same groups are try¬ 
ing to destroy the United Nations in¬ 
stead of strengthening it. The article 
afore-mentioned follows: 

GOP AND United Nations 

Five top-flight Republicans in the United 
States Senate say they won’t sleep peacefully 
’’until tlie free nations of the world, each 
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contributing its fair share, realistically join 
together through the United Nations to 
eatnbllsh peace In a free world.” 

The five Republicans are members of the 
key Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
they have the general agreement of the Sen¬ 
ator from Michigan. 

Clearly, the situation these key Repub¬ 
licans require for peaceful slumber Is pre¬ 
cisely what the Truman administration Is 
seeking. The American people support such 
a program, so these Republicans "whole¬ 
heartedly pledge unpnrtlsan cooperation” to 
accomplish It. 

Other Republicans He awake nights fearing 
any program that Is accomplished through 
the United Nations will endanger our sover¬ 
eignty, but the five Republican Senators are 
for It. 

But on what h>»3lB? "On the busls ” they 
sny, “of honest /ecognltton of past errors.” 

That Is their «vay of saving that Democrats 
are responsitale for all past mistakes, for they 
soy the Democrats “failed to understand 
Soviet Russia” and from this failure our pres¬ 
ent ciltical problems flow. 

The loss of eastern Europe and China, the 
partition of Germany, the Berlin corridor, 
the enslavement of Poles, Balts. Albanians, 
Czechoslovnlia, RumaTilans, Hungarians, Bul- 
•garians, Outer Mongolia, and North Korea— 
all were produced—the Republicans say--by 
DcmucruHc blindness. All are ‘‘the dlsas- 
trou.s consequences ol Yalta and Potadain,” 
where, the Republicans say, two btupicl, blind 
Democratic Prcbidents represented America. 

Accept this honest recognition of the past, 
say the five GOP Senators, and we will co¬ 
operate to f>ave the future. Naturally, lu 
thi.s time of crisis, there Is no room for poli¬ 
tics. So the Demnernts, if they are patriots, 
shouldn't dispute the Republicans’ "holiest” 
history, the Republicans Insist 

The Democrats no doubt will recall that 
nt Yalta the Red Army was deep In the Job 
of liberating eastern Europe, where it was 
in full occupation by the time ol Potsdam. 
Are the COP Senators suggesting that the 
country would have .supported ii war again.''t 
the Russians In 194.5? 

If BO. would they have taken the Nazis us 
our nllie.s? 

The Democrats also will refuse to take the 
full blame of our rapid demobilization In 
1946. Were the Republicans in 1945 urging 
American wives and mothers to Inr.ist that 
their men remain in service? Were they tell¬ 
ing Ol r men they must stay In unilorm to 
liberate eastern Europe and save Outer 
Mongolia V 

And at Yalta, would the Republicans have 
spurned Russian nid against Japan and 
turned a cold shoulder to Stalin’s hard b:ir- 
gain? What of the hundred thouf-und Amer¬ 
ican lives Generals Marshall and MacArthur 
said would be saved by prompt Soviet action 
against Japan? 

The atom bomb, remember, was still a 
theory at the time of the Y’alta Conference 
early in February 1945. Military men were 
not sure it would work until the first one 
was exploded in New Mexico on July 16, 1045. 

Democriits ul.so are charged with responsi¬ 
bility for the veto In the UN. There were 
outstanding Republicans who Insisted on a 
strong veto to preserve our sovereignty. Were 
they only kidding? 

The Demucrats also are charged with hav¬ 
ing "betrayed China • * * suddenly In 

1946.” Any connection to the demoraliza¬ 
tion within Nationalist China Is coincidental. 
The Democrats did It all alone—through 
their "failure and refusal • * * to recog¬ 
nize the true alms and methods of • * • 

Russia.” 

From all of this wc are asked to believe 
that Republicans, on the other hand, always 
knew the answer to the Soviet riddle within 
an enigma. Only tholr modesty kept them 
from telling their countrymen the solution. 
An "honest recognition” of Democratic er¬ 
rors and Republican wisdom, suggest the 


GCP Senators, will save the country and the 
world in November. 

So we see that in mid-August the 1950 
campaign for control of Congress is under 
way. Senator Wiley is from Wisconsin. Sen¬ 
ator Hickenlooper is from Iowa, Senator 
Vandenberg Is from Michigan. These OOP 
statesmen are from the Midwest. In spite of 
all the talk that the Midwe«t Is cold on the 
United Nations, these three mldwesterncrs 
are revealing an old Republican habit. 

They are saying they can take Franklin 
Roosevelt’s UN and do better with It than 
Mr. Truman and the Democrats. 

What do you think? You'll have a chance 
to tell what you think on election day, 
November 7. 


Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OF FLOUIUA 

IN THE HOUSE OF Rt!PREl^ENTATIV‘'lS 
Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, typical 
of the letters I have been receiving since 
the vote on the bill to restore the postal 
service is one I received this morning 
from Mr. W. H. Logan, of Orlando, Fla. 
He says: 

Dear Conc.res.«»man: 1 have Just complet¬ 
ed reading an editorial in today’s Oilinulo 
Sentinel quoting extracts from your stale¬ 
nient. in reference to your opposition 1o the 
bill lor ref.torlng twice-a-day mail deliveries, 
etc It plcasotl mo very much. It was a 
commendable and courageous stand to take. 

You ask: "Have the people at homo 
changed in these lew weeks? Have they de¬ 
cided now that they do not want economy?” 
In my opinion the people at homo have not 
changed. In my opinion the passing ol this 
economy measure to reduce expenses in our 
Post Office Dc}jartmcnt was one of the most 
heartening thing.s Congresa has done in re¬ 
cent months. They felt that, at long laM, 
the peojjle’s Representatives in Washingtojt 
were starting to give the people at home •! 
break. It waa a bit of sunshine in an other¬ 
wise rather murky sky. They became ho})C- 
ful of the future of our country. In a small 
measure they v/erc regaining taith In the men 
and women in Washington represonting 
them The folks In Washington must not let 
the people at home entirely lose their hope 
for the future of their country or their 
faith In the men elected to represent 
them. When the House voted to restore city 
mall service to twice a day and wipe out 
other post office economies—they recog¬ 
nized this action for exactly what it was, 
"political hokum.” Once again the people 
at home had been sold out. Causes for 
economies have not diminished. With the 
unparalleled crisis facing our country 
causes for governmental economies have in¬ 
creased tremendously. The people at home 
are confused, fearful, and growing bitter. It 
iK difficult for thorn to understand how any 
man In public office can place loyalty to party 
ahead of loyalty to country. It is difficult 
for them to understand just how such men 
can place political expediency first and let 
the duty they owe their Government (tho 
people at home) follow as best It can. I 
have heard not a single complaint from any 
Individual because we now have but one mull 
delivery a day. For that matter we very sel¬ 
dom got but one delivery when we were sup¬ 
posed to have two. 

I think you are doing a tremendously im¬ 
portant thing in taking the people back 
home Into your confidence In explaining 
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your stand on the various Issues coming be¬ 
fore the House for your consideration. 1 
hope you will continue to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. H. Logan. 

Mr. Speaker, when are we going to 
wake up to the fact that the people at 
home really mean what they say when 
they ask for economy? 


Story of the Stockholm Petition—A Com¬ 
munist Device To Turn Opinion Against 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALircillNTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
my brief remarks on this subject, I am 
pleased to submit for reading and con¬ 
sideration by Members of Congress the 
text of a report as it appeared li. tho 
New York Times Sunday, August 13, 
1950. 

May I say that, since it is generally 
aju'ced and understood that guns and 
powder by themselves will not win en¬ 
during world peace, and since it is well 
known that a powerful portion of the 
program of Soviet Russia, in its vigorous 
attempt to capture the minds and hearts 
of the people of the world, is by the 
propaganda route, it would appear as 
clear as crystal that the United States 
should immediately, vigilantly, and 
vigorously counter such false propa¬ 
ganda with the truth about the happi¬ 
ness, the health, the security, the oppor¬ 
tunities, the privileges, the freedoms, the 
advancements—and all other blessings 
which are available to the people of our 
great Nation, as contrasted to those who 
live under the heel of totalitarianism, 
whether in Soviet Russia or her satellites 
or the thinking and action of any aggres¬ 
sor nation, by whatever name it is called. 

These days the papers and magazines, 
as well as some Members of Congress, 
speak out loudly for more support of the 
Voice of America. While I have voted 
for that from the beginning, I am not 
unmindful of the previous lack of wis¬ 
dom on the part of some Members who 
previously opposed the expenditures of 
moneys to broadcast or disseminate from 
the Voice of America or to disseminate 
adequately the ideas of the American 
way of life. Ignorance never begets 
substantial progress. And progre.ss can¬ 
not be had unless there is accurate and 
unbiased Information freely available. 
This applies to masses of people as well 
as to Individuals. 

In the presence of the Korean war 
It is amply demonstrated that we of 
America must not only say we are proud 
of our own great Nation and the differ¬ 
ence of living In America as contrasted 
with living in an aggressor state, we 
must live our democracy and we must be 
willing to spend money to give other 
peoples an opportunity to know what wc 
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have here In America. And time is run¬ 
ning on—time is ot the essence for 
America to wake up. 

J. Edgar Hoover recently wrote that— 

The orbit of Communist control has ex¬ 
tended from one-sovonth of the world's pop¬ 
ulation in 1917 to one-third of the world’s 
population at the present time. The In¬ 
tensification of communism and under¬ 
ground activity In the United States has 
increased proportionately. We must not for¬ 
get that the United States and our neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere stand as the last 
bulwark against Communist domination. 

And he also said: 

To continue, the Communist Party Is not 
t\ bona fide political party. It is a highly 
organized, militant, and disciplined conspira¬ 
torial group following the whims and dlc- 
tiitos of international communlKm. That 
was proved In the New York case which re¬ 
cently concluded with the conviction of 11 
members of the executive board of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Mr. Speaker, the present economic 
world is engaged in an immediate and 
intense struggle for existence between 
two diametrically opposed political sys¬ 
tems. Ours is the American way of life 
or the freedom system, as I like to call 
it. The other is the Communist way. 
It is the Communist doctrine which 
preaches and practices dictatorship and 
aggressive control of all peoples and all 
property. 

We who are born and raised and have 
prospered and have had magnifleent 
opportunities under the American way. 
It my judgment, hr.ve not yet measured 
up to the opportunity which is ours to 
vigorously and patriotically uphold and 
sustain this way. I am sure you will 
agree with me. 

On the other hand, the propaganda 
and the powder spread all over the world 
by Communist Russia and her satellites 
should shock us into a common purpose 
and accord of effectively countering 
aggressive communism with an aggres¬ 
sive Americanism. 

I heard John Foster Dulles hero in 
Washington a few months ago say that 
if the free world fails to rally to the sup¬ 
port of one of its stricken members—-re¬ 
ferring to Korea—then, one by one. 
others would be struck down. Concur¬ 
ring with this great American, who has 
again been recently appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman to represent the United 
States in the heavy obligation and re¬ 
sponsibility at the United Nations Con¬ 
ference, I point out that, in this intimate 
world in w'hich w'c live, the freedom and 
liberties and happiness ard health of 
the peoples of one nation Involve the 
sam? freedom, liberties, happiness, and 
health of the other nations of the world. 

And, in asking for ways and means by 
which our Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. under the able direction of J. Edgar 
Hoover, felt the people of America could 
best coordinate and cooperate to combat 
subversive espionage, sabotage, and ag¬ 
gressive communism, I received the fol¬ 
lowing as a statement by J. Edgar 
Hoover: 

The Internal security of the United States 
can be assured with the cooperation, aid, and 
assistance of every law-abiding person In 
<ur Nation. The President of the United 
States ill restating the responsibilities of the 


FedcNkl Bureau of Investigation has called 
upon all law-enforcement officers, patriotic 
organizations, and ludividuals to report in¬ 
formation pertaining to espionage, sabotage, 
and subversive activities to the FBI. Plans 
have already been made and are in operation 
whereby the law-enforcement agencies of the 
Nation are working in close cooperation with 
the FBI. 

The following suggestions are being made 
to assist patriotic organizations and individ¬ 
uals in complying with the President’s re¬ 
quest : 

1. The FBI is as near to you as your tele¬ 
phone. The first page of every telephone 
book In the country lists the nearest office of 
the FBI. You can communicate with the 
FBI by telephone, letter, or cull at our nearest 
office. 

2. Feel free to furnish all facts In your 
possesaion. Many times a small bit of Infor¬ 
mation might furnish the data we are seek¬ 
ing. If vou have any information on sabo¬ 
tage, espionage, or subversive activities, con¬ 
tact the FBI. 

3. The FBI is Interested In receiving facta; 
we are not Interested in what a person thinks 
but in what he does which unciermlncs our 
internal security. Avoid reporting maliciotJs 
gossip or idle rumors. 

4. Do not circulate rumors about subver¬ 
sive activities, or draw conclusions from in¬ 
formation you furnish the FBI. The data 
you possess might be incomplete or only par¬ 
tially accurate. By drawing conclusions 
based on insufficient evidence, grave injus¬ 
tices might result to innocent persoiis. 

5. Once you have reported your informa¬ 
tion to tlie FBI do not endeavor to make pri¬ 
vate Investigations. This can best bo done by 
trained Investlgatons who have access to data 
acquired over the years on individuals en¬ 
gaged In subversive activities. Hysteria, 
witchhunts, and vigilantes weaken Internal 
Bocurlty. Investigations involving InteruEil 
security require care and painstaking effort. 
We all can contribute to our Internal security 
by protecting the Innocent as well as by 
Identifying the enemies within our midst. 
In cases Involving espionage, it Is more im¬ 
portant to identify spies, their contacts, 
B ources of information, and methods of com¬ 
munications than to make immediate arrests. 

C. Be alert. The greatest defenders against 
sabotage are the loyal American workmen 
who are producing the materials and weapons 
for our defense. They can be the “watch 
dogs" of defense In every walk of life. 

7. The forces which are most anxious to 
weaken our Internal security are not always 
easy to identify. Communists have been 
trained In deceit and secretly work toward 
the day when they hope to replace our 
American way of life with a Communist dic¬ 
tatorship. They utilize cleverly camouflaged 
movements, such as some peace groups and 
civil rights organizations, to achieve their 
sinister purposes. While they as individuals 
are dlfl\cult to identify, the Communist Party 
line is clear. Its first concern is the advance¬ 
ment of Soviet Russia and the godless Com¬ 
munist cause. It is Important to learn to 
know the enemies of the American way of 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, we must tell the truth 
to the peoples of the world about our¬ 
selves. Fi'ank admission is good for the 
soul of a Nation as well as for the spirit 
of an individual. We must, therefore, 
recognize our faults and vigorously and 
promptly correct them. We must rec¬ 
ognize our weaknesses and replace them 
with strength. We must habitually 
practice what we preach. 

But these are human frailities, and a 
Nation is only made up of human beings. 
We must recognize human values in 
whatever color of skin they reside. We 


must increasingly have grounds for liv¬ 
ing pride and for willingness to speak out 
strongly for the American way of life. 
We adult Americans must so speak and 
so live and have our being each day that 
our children and youth shall live in an 
atmosphere daily of pride and possession 
in having the privilege of being born and 
raised in the United States of America. 

Our schools, both public and private, 
must initiate and carry on courses of 
citizenship in such a manner that, in¬ 
creasingly, the children and youth of 
American have the intellectual knowl¬ 
edge and attainments about their coun¬ 
try which qualifies them to meet the 
ridiculous, absurd, and untrue claims of 
aggressive communism, 

Mr. Speaker, we have been and are in 
a war of words and ideas as well as 
with airplanes, submarines, and bazoo¬ 
kas. This Stockholm petition is but 
another evidence of that fact. I vig¬ 
orously urge that no one sign that peti¬ 
tion. I also strenuously advise all patri¬ 
otic Americans to withhold their names 
from so-called petitions for peace, and 
so forth, until they first check up to see 
the origin thereof. Here follows the 
splendid history of the Stockholm peti¬ 
tion as set forth in the New York Times: 

For two weeks last March a meeting of the 
permanent committee of the World Peace 
Congress or “Peace Partisans” was held In 
Stockholm. Chairman of the committee was 
Frederic Joliot-Curle, the French Com¬ 
munist, who was removed as French High 
Commissioner for Atomic Energy. 

The meeting was the culmination of a 
scries of international conferences. The first 
WHS a “World Congress of Intellectuals” held 
at Wroclaw, Poland, In 1948. In 1949 there 
weie a “Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace,” neld at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, and a “Congress of Par¬ 
tisans of Peace,” held in Paris. At all these 
gatherings the theme was “peace.” The 
participants were Communists or extreme 
left-wingers. 

Stockholm was the grand finale. At the 
meeting a peace petition was adopted. Prep¬ 
arations were made to obtain signatures to 
the petition throughout the world. 

TEXT OF THE APPEAL 

This document is headed: “Your Hand Can 
Stop Atomic War. Sign for Peace,” 

This is the text: 

“WORLD PEACE APPEAL 

*‘We demand the outlawing of atomic 
weapons as instruments of intimidation and 
mass murder of peoples. We demand strict 
international control to enforce this measure. 

“We believe that any government which 
first uses atomic weapons against any other 
country whatsoever will be committing a 
crime against humanity and should be dealt 
with as a war criminal. 

“We call on all men and women of good 
will through the world to sign this appcol.” 

Accompanying the text of this petition— 
now being distributed in the United States— 
is a statement to the effect that millions of 
people of all faiths, creeds, and races are 
signing and that “if we, the people, say ‘no’ 
to war there will be peace.” Quotations from 
a number of prominent persons in support of 
peace arc appended. 

The World Peace Appeal of the Peace Parti¬ 
sans has become a major weapon of Russian 
propaganda against the west. In Moscow 
the official party journal, Pravda, laid down 
the dictum that anyone in any country who 
refused to sign the petition automatically 
exposed himself as “an accomplice and 
henchman ot the warmongers.” 
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The Communiat Parties on all the con¬ 
tinents have made extraordinary efforts to 
obtain signatures to the petition. Left-wing 
labor groups, idealists, and people whose 
hatred of war exceeds their knowledge of 
Soviet tactics have been marshalled to roll 
up the peace vote. 

Last week the first comprehensive results 
of this Immense effort were disclosed. In 
Paris M. Joliot-Curle, the committee chair¬ 
man. announced that the Stockholm peace 
petition had been signed by 273,470,666 per¬ 
sons. This is one-eighth of the human race. 

tabitlatxon by countries 
Analysis of where the bulk of the claimed 
vote comes from reveals some Interesting 
facts. One Is that the vast majority of the 
signers live In countries behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain. The ratio between populations and 
signers of the peace petition In some of the 
principal countries is shown In these figures: 



Population 

Signors 

u, B. S. R. 

m. 000,000 

116,276,000 

Poland. 

24, m, (MJO 

]K, (XK), <XM) 

Czechoslovakiu. 

12,fi0u,000 

9,500,000 

Hiinpary. 

tt, ao(t, 000 

7,6(X), <KH) 

BulRoria. 

T.'JHUMH) 

6, KOI, 340 

Koioii (North).. 

9,000,000 

6. (H),m 

rhhm. 

40:^ noo, oeo 

4I,(KH),(KX) 

East Oermany. 

IH, 1)00,000 

17,04^],0<X) 

tVeHt (icriiittny. 

49,700,000 

2. (KX), (MX) 

Fniiico. 

41,200,000 

12, OfX), (KK) 

Italy.. 

40, (KK), IKK) 

11,0.31, .Vi.) 

(Iroaf Riitnin . 

M, ftOO, 000 

71X), 277 

Indin. 

847,(K)0,000 

127.3S9 

J.Mpiin ... 

h;i,(kh), ooo 

1,345. (XIO 

■United Stales. 

160,000,000 

1,350, (H)(J 


The complete list of national totals Is an 
Indication of how and where most of the 
signatures were obtained. These are some 
side lights: 

1. Of the world total, 236.000.000, of 86 
percent, came from Communist-dominated 
countrlefr^RusBla, China, eastern Germany, 
and the variou: Soviet satellites. The Soviet 
Union alone is said to have rolled up 100,000.- 
000 signatures In a 2-week period. This was 
after the Supreme Soviet had made It plain 
that signing was the thing to do by giving 
the petition its own unanimous endorsement. 

2. Some of the Soviet satellites did even 
better at signing up than the U. S. S. R. In 
east Germany, for example, the announced 
total of signatures equals over 02 percent 
of the whole population. Infants Included. 

3. Western Europe contributed 32,000.000 
signatures. Italy and France, which together 
contain only a third of western Europe's peo¬ 
ple but have strong Communist parties, sup¬ 
plied 80 percent of the west European total. 
No signatures were reported from Spain or 
Portugal. Yugoslavia didn’t furnish any, 
either. 

4. The non-Communist countries of Asia 
provided 2.868,000 signatures, most of them 
from Japan and Burma. Only 1 person out 
of every 2,700 In India signed. The African 
total calls for examination. Some light Is 
thrown on the question by the size of the 
poll In the various areas. 

Persons who make It their business to 
sample public opinion note that the United 
States total of 1.860.000 signatures far ex¬ 
ceeds the estimated number of Communists 
and fellow travelers in this country. They 
believe that many of the signers are Idealistic 
people who are horrified by the thought of 
atomic war but who haven't thought much 
beyond that. In addition, there are a cer¬ 
tain number of people In any community 
who will sign virtually anything they are 
asked to sign, without close examination. 

Abroad, there are other factors at work as 
well as these. In Europe and Asia millions 
of confused, war-weary people dread the 
prospect of an atomic conflict In which their 
own lands would be battlefields. There Is 
suspicion, exploited by the Communists, that 
the United States and the Soviet Union are- 


engaged in a struggle to the death for world 
domination. Many of the signers of the pe¬ 
tition want, above all things, to be neutral In 
the war they foresee. Communists are do¬ 
ing all they can to further this idea. 

These general interpretations of west 
European reactions are borne out by on-the- 
spot observations by correspondents of the 
New York Times. 

WRAT 18 RUSSIA'S MOTIVE? 

Why has the Soviet Union gone to such 
lengths to circulate its “peace appeal" and 
publicize the claimed results? Why has so 
much effort been expended to befuddle world 
opinion? 

Two suppositions are advanced to answer 
the questions. One is that the Kremlin, 
realizing the depth of the fears and uncer- 
tn In ties aroused throughout the free world 
by the present international situation and 
awful threat of atomic conflict, is seeking to 
weaken the resolution of Its adversaries by 
the same "upside down” arguments it has 
advanced In the Security Council debate over 
the Korean war. Millions of people hate war 
and want peace; If the United States can be 
pictured os a warmonger eager to use the A- 
bomb. potential allies will be alienated and 
discord will be sown In the United States 
Itself. 

The other supposition is that the Russians 
greatly fear the American lead in the atomic 
field. Winston Churchill has said that the 
United States stock pile of A-bombs is the 
only thing that has prevented r full-scale 
Soviet invasion of Europe. If the Russians 
could somehow muster sufficient world opin¬ 
ion to weaken America's determination to 
use its chief present defense against Soviet 
aggression, the Kremlin’s ambitions might be 
more easily realized. And Russia Itself 
would escape the dire penalty of Its actions. 


Panama Offer* Aid in the Korean Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr, THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, later 
In the current week, consideration will 
be given to the bill, H. R. 8677, which was 
designed to plate the Panama Canal 
operations on a businesslike basis. The 
measure has received most careful study 
by members of the Committee on Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Those of us who have studied the af¬ 
fairs of the Panama Canal are very much 
aware of the unusual relationship be¬ 
tween our Government and the Republic 
of Panama. We recognize clearly that, 
without a cordial and neighborly rela¬ 
tionship between us, the operation of the 
canal might be seriously jeopardized. 

About a year ago. while visiting the 
Panama Canal, I had the honor of ad¬ 
dressing the Panamanian Assembly. I 
was very much impressed with the cor¬ 
diality and friendliness with which I was 
received, and I came away feeling that 
our future relationship was destined to 
continue on the same friendly basis. 

This morning, I read with great pleas¬ 
ure in the Panama Star and Herald the 
message of President Amulfo Aria, of 
Panama, to his people on the subject of 
the Ikorean conflict and the attitude of 


his government toward it. The Presi¬ 
dent's statement is of such timely Inter¬ 
est and so reassuring to those of us who 
are particularly interested In the Pan¬ 
ama Canal that I am constrained to 
place the entire text of the message in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord. It follows: 

Panama To Fulfill Her Democratic Dtrry— 
Arias 

Text of President ArnuHo Arias’ message 
to the Nation yesterday on his government's 
all-out offer of aid to the United Nations 
on the Korean conflict follows: 

"Fellow citizens, you have Just hoard the 
Cabinet declaration which was read over this 
microphone by the secretary general of the 
Presldencla. 

"That document embodies the decision at 
which the Government has arrived. Impelled 
by Its determination to provide effective 
moral and material cooperation with the 
United Nations, of which Panama Is one of 
the charter members—In Its arduous struggle 
for the defense of democracy. In mortal peril 
from International tyranny seeking to grab 
the entire world. 

"It Is also a categoric reaffirmation that 
Panama, true to Its pledges In bilateral 
treaties with the United States of America 
and the Continental Defense Pact signed In 
Rio de Janeiro, Is ready, as always, to con¬ 
tribute within her means to the defense of 
the Canal, that Is, the defense of her own 
sovereignty, to which It cannot renounce. 
It is also conclusive proof of American soli¬ 
darity, of which the Republic has given ample 
evldancA on many occasions since her foun¬ 
dation. 

"ReaBons of internal and external security 
which our country must not and cannot Ig¬ 
nore without falling Its binding obligations 
and its deep democratic faith, have therefore 
l''i|)elled the Government which I have the 
honor of presiding to take the measures 
which it considers to be of immediate neces¬ 
sity In the face of the critical world situa¬ 
tion." 

ASKS for COOPKRATION 

"Because of the threat that hovers over 
cur country and over democracy, we call upon 
you earnestly to cooperate with the Govern¬ 
ment as good patriots and Americans. To 
that end, there is no better contribution on 
your part than the will to work and to keep 
order In order to help saving our Christian 
civilization, the pride of democratic coun¬ 
tries. 

"We are convinced that this appeal will be 
answered. This conviction stems from the 
tradition of our people dating from the time 
when our soil already served as a bridge be¬ 
tween the Maya civilization of the north 
and the Inca civilization of the south. It has 
been confirmed by our colonial and post¬ 
colonial history and It la reaffirmed by con¬ 
temporary history, Panama has never hesi¬ 
tated to fulfill Its destiny: It made the ex¬ 
treme sacrifice of giving of her own soil that 
the whole world should benefit. 

"We Isthmians have become convinced 
that the soil we tread has a deep world sig¬ 
nificance. For. despite the continued and 
repeated onsets of powerful and crushing 
foreign influences, we have been able to keep 
the intrinsic Panamanian essence in our 
love for our own things and have adapted 
our life to those murulltles which can be of 
benefit to our nationality. 

"But if we have been doing this instinc¬ 
tively, almost without realizing It, it is time 
that we acquire full conscience ol our mis¬ 
sion as the center of the Americas and as the 
Bridge of the World, where a spiritual force 
that will spread slowly over the world is de¬ 
veloping as a result of the fusion of races, 
languages and ideas around us. 

"The groat Bolivar’s words were profound¬ 
ly significant: 
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*' ‘How flne It would b« that the Isthmus of 
Panama were, for us, what Corinth w*i8 for 
the Qreelcs. Let us hope that some day we 
shall have the good fortune of inataUing there 
an august congress of representatives of re¬ 
publics, empires and kingdoms to discuss the 
high interests of peace and war with the 
nations of the other three parts of the world. 
That magnlllcent position between two great 
seas may become, with time, the center of 
the universe. Its canals will shorten world 
distances, will link closer the commercial ties 
of Europe, America and Asia. . . Perhaps 
only there will be the site of the capital of 
the earth, as Constantin would have made 
Bj^zantlum In the old hemisphere.’ 

“And as he prophesied, we hope that the 
great centers of Pan-Americanism will con¬ 
verge hero and that tliclr material moral and 
spiritual Influence will spread from here. 
We Panamanians have the great responsi¬ 
bility of having to be prepared to offer the 
world a home of brotherhood and peace for 
the development of the future American civ¬ 
ilization. 

“Panamanians: I call upon you to ponder 
on the strlousness of the present time; to set 
aside petty quarrels In order to unite our 
forces and our wills In the service of the 
country and of the democratic ideal which it 
fosters; to live In harmony, seeking only the 
happiness of our beloved country and the sol¬ 
idarity of all the nations of America and 
showing to the world that we keep solid 
faith with the United Nations, the hope of 
freedom—and Justice-loving countries.” 

Text of other documents released in con¬ 
nection with the President's broadcast fol¬ 
lows: 

“The Secretary General of the Presldcncla 
announces that the Cabinet Council, at a 
special meeting held August 2, decided 
unanimously to offer to the United Nations 
the following: 

“1. Bases for training military contingents 
of the United Nations. 

*'2. Free transit over our highways for the 
troops of the United Nations. 

“3. A contingent of Panamanian volun¬ 
teers. 

”4. The use of the national merchant 
marine for the transportation of materials 
and tioops. 

“6. Farming lands to help In supplying tho 
troops.” 


My Voting Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking permission to extend my remarks 
In the Appendix of the Record, to take 
advantage of the privilege extended to 
me as a Member of Congress to protect 
myself against distortion of my voting 
record as a Member of this Congress. 

I have been compelled to do this be¬ 
cause of numerous advertisements ap¬ 
pearing in daily and weekly newspapers 
in my district which distort my congres¬ 
sional voting record. 

Probably the most flagrant distortion 
Is the attempt being made to create the 
Impression that 1 am opposed to the 
dairy Interests of my district and that 
I have voted in favor of the oleomarga¬ 
rine interests. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 


The facts are that in March of 1949 
I appeared before the Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and argued against the passage of H. R. 3, 
which was a bill repealing all taxes and 
Federal restrictions upon the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of oleomargarine. Further, 
that prior to the vote, I took the floor 
on March 31. 1949, and argued against 
its passage. On April 1, 1949, I voted 
against the bill. That is the record and 
it cannot be disputed. 

Because of my forthright position 
against colored oleomargarine and in 
favor of our great dairy Industry, I have 
been publicly commended by farm groups 
throughout the United Statec. 

Now, so that there will be no misun¬ 
derstanding, I want to cite to the citi¬ 
zens of the Third Congressional District 
and point to the fact that the interests 
spreading this false propaganda, these 
malicious half-truths, are the Interests 
that have always fought the things that 
we llbei*al5 have stood for. In order to 
implement and to obtain their objectives 
these special interests, under the guise of 
operating as a voluntary committee, with 
unlimited financial backing, have in 
every campaign to date used these same 
miserable and unwarranted tactics. 

The above-mentioned ads containing 
half-truths and malicious inferences now 
being carried in the newspapers are put 
there to try to confuse the public and are 
costing the “fat boys” thousands of dol¬ 
lars. I leave it to you to answer the 
question—“Why are they doing It?” 

You can be sure that the Old Guard 
which now is In complete control of the 
voluntary committee of the party always 
makes certain that the candidate they 
endorse will be subservient to them. 

In our congressional district, this 
voluntary committee held a caucus at 
Richland Center at which they hand¬ 
picked a candidate. 

These attempts to distort and mis¬ 
represent my record shall not deter me 
in my determination to continue, as I 
have in the past, to give real representa¬ 
tion to the people of my congressional 
district and to continue to support our 
great dairy Industry. 

Throughout my legislative career, I 
have supported wholeheartedly rural 
electrification, soil conservation, and 
adequate farm credits. I have untiring¬ 
ly worked in conjunction with farm lead¬ 
ers to formulate a long range, construc¬ 
tive farm program; that during the in¬ 
terim I have contended that full parity 
price supports must be maintained. I 
have consistently supported measures 
which have been of benefit to the 
farmers, the workers and the veterans of 
my district. 

In this present emergency—an unde¬ 
clared war—^it has been my contention 
that we should adopt a pay-as-you-go 
tax policy as far as it is practicable and, 
further, that we should adopt a tax 
policy that would take the excess profits 
out of this undeclared war. If the boys 
are to be called upon to make these ex¬ 
treme sacrifices, surely no individual or 
group of individuals should be permitted 
to make exorbitant profits thi’ough the 
furnishing of the implements of war. 


Make no mistake, the above mentioned 
activities on my part are the real issue 
and the real reason they are distorting 
my voting record. 

I have a profound respect for the 
Republican Party and the principles as 
advocated by Abraham Lincoln and I 
feel that the overwhelming majority 
of the people who constitute the Re¬ 
publican Party are loyal. God-fearing 
citizens who believe in good government. 
However, I have nothing but the utmost 
contempt for this coterie of individuals 
who are attempting to prey upon this 
Grand Old Party to use it to serve their 
own selfish, special interests. 

Let us keep the record straight. We 
must bend every effort to preserve the 
primary election law in the State of Wis¬ 
consin so that men, providing they can 
properly qualify, can have the right of 
free men to seek public office. The 
voluntary caucus system which hand¬ 
picks candidates, is a direct violation 
of the spirit of the primary election law 
and is conceived so as to circumvent it. 
The voluntary caucus system is the en- 
tering wedge for the repeal of the State 
primary election law. 


Your Land and Mine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22 ,1950 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
the remarks of Henry J. Taylor, distin¬ 
guished author and commentator, over 
the ABC network last evening: 

Your Land and Mine 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Mr. Taylor. A military plan did exist in 
event of Red aggression against South Korea. 
We’re not seeing It. For by the plan our 
men would not be in South Korea tonight at 
all. 

But \ hen President Truman retired on the 
night of the third day of the aggression and 
suddenly made up his mind to order Amer¬ 
ican ground forces into South Korea this 
order scrapped the plan—although I do not 
believe it has ever before been revealed. 

Yet every home In your land and mine is 
affected. And what goes on behind the 
see:-OB is our concern; lor It li not true that 
a basic military plan never existed. It ex¬ 
isted. But It was scrapped by that sudden 
order. So, here Is tho simple truth. 

Now, when the news of the flagrant Stalin 
aggression struck, the original problem was 
not whether the United States must iiitor- 
cede. That was an elementary decision. 
America had to toke action against the North 
Korean aggressor. If we did not Intercede 
we could lose any hope of stabilizing anti¬ 
communist Interests throughout the Far 
East. 

No; ti e real problem was how to Inter¬ 
cede and punish the aggressor-^what method 
would be best, how best to employ our facili¬ 
ties to our best advantage, what would be the 
wisest fundamental policy for the President 
to adopt. 

Just to take action would contain groat 
peril. The decision as to method' would 
require long-headedness. The decision would 
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set e pattern. In short, we were entitled to 
choose what poison we would hand the other 
fellow to drink. 

There may be other aggressors to punish 
In a dozer distant places where Stalin can 
pusii his Soviet stooges forward, feed us 
natives to light, in North Korean style- 
bleeding us savagely wherever Russia wants 
us to bleed, at no loss to Russia herself 
* * ^ China, Indochina, Burma, the 

Philippines and elsewhere. 

The plan the President scrapped sought 
to avoid setting this savage ground pattern 
by which Stalin could retain the strategic 
initiative by, in his own sweet time, pushing 
forward one satellite group of natives after 
another for us to fight—North Koreans to¬ 
day, vast hordes of others tomorrow. 

For Russia's trump card In most of her wars 
has been to draw the enemy into nature’s 
punishment—distance, or climate or man¬ 
power as nature's punishment. 

The plan realized that no draft calls out 
of our homes and factories—a hundred 
thousand one month, another hundred thou¬ 
sand another month— can ever be big enough 
to supply American inductees to fight with 
gvns and bayonets wherever Stalin dictates 
throughout the vast, tangled land-mass of 
Asia, trapping American troops in the Jun¬ 
gles, rice-paddies, mountains and rivers of 
areno from which we can have a surfaco mlll- 
tar:' victory If we spend enough, but from 
which there can be no return In respect to 
long-term world peace or American security; 
with Stalin sitting In the Kremlin saying 
“Now, let me see. Where will I trap their 
soldiers next?’* 

Accordingly, the plan to avoid this hud 
pointed out that If wc Intervened on the 
ground In enough such places as South Ko¬ 
rea. and lor long enough years, the ability 
of the United tStates to defeat the Soviet 
Union Itself would be clearly Imperiled. And 
that’s what interests Stalin. No wonder r 
plan existed with all our fundamental values' 
at stake. 

The plan to avoid these traps had taken a 
cold, hard look at the potential populations 
of peoples and races at Stalin’s disposal for 
fanatical and savage warfare against our In¬ 
ductees on the ground: Malaya live million, 
Indochina—where the French are bogged 
down—twenty-five million, Thailand seven¬ 
teen million, Burma another seventeen mil¬ 
lion, Iran eighteen million, Red China four 
hundred and fifty million, and so forth. The 
plan Insisted wc should not allow our pat¬ 
tern for commitments to exceed our poweis. 
We should use a inethod of intervention 
against the Korean aggression that would ex¬ 
ploit our American advantages, not the ene¬ 
my’s Asiatic advantages. 

Announcer. And now. Mr. Taylor, what 
was this plan which fell by the wayside? 

Mr. Taylor. Why Mr. Truman ordered our 
ground troops into South Korea and thus 
scrapped the plan I do not know, and nei¬ 
ther do many of our military leaders, but 
here are the facts: 

The fundamental of the plan was to keep 
our intervention in Korea, our chastise¬ 
ment of the North Koreans by our forces, 
off the ground—keep our Intervention off the 
ground—and especially off the ground in 
South Korea, the homeland of our friends. 

It was proposed by Important military 
planners that; 

1. We serve an ultimatum on the North 
Korean Red aggressors, through the UN. di¬ 
recting them to withdraw their aggressor 
troops north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
within 24 hours. 

a. Tliat the North Koreans submit to the 
UN for Judgment the Issues with South Korea 
which they say caused them to resort to 
military force. 

8. That on North Korea’s failure to com¬ 
ply in accord with the Charter of the United 
Nations the air and sea forces of the United 
States and the United Nations would in¬ 


stantly declare a naval blockade around 
Korea and at the same time bomb all com¬ 
munications and industry in North Korea— 
and only North Korea. The plan would have 
left South Korea, the homeland of our 
friends, untouched by our forces in the inter¬ 
vention. For not a bomb would drop there 
nor a foot soldier be landed. 

4. We would keep up this bombing of 
North Korea—and only North Korea—in¬ 
definitely. if necessary. Prom our bases on 
Guam and Japan we would bomb the North 
Korean ports—Najiin, Changjin. Kanan, 
Wonsan, Chinnampo, the capital and every 
railroad and factory; but never-never —put 
an American foot soldier In South Korea. 
And certainly the achievement of our objec¬ 
tive could not take longer than to fight our 
way on the ground all the way up to the 
peninsula, mountain by mountain, town by 
town. 

In short, wc would have made life misera¬ 
ble, made aggression miserable, for the Soviet 
satellite that marches when Stalin says to 
march; made life miserable from the air In 
its own territory—^North Korea—arid only 
North Korea, and not been party to the de¬ 
struction of the South Korean homeland. 

For, regardless of our international mo¬ 
tives, it’s dlflicult today for a South Korean 
native to see how he and his family is being 
protected when his own countryside Is made 
a battlefield by Americans from far away; 
and when actually, because we have soldiers 
on the ground, our bombers have bombed 
more targets in South Korea in support of 
our troops than they have bombed in North 
Korea, although both North and South have 
been set on fire. 

U you or 1 were the average South Korean 
native, of which there »uc about 20,000,000, 
wc would look up and see an American plane 
overhead, and the next thing our home is 
blown up—and the American Uovernment 
announces that the result is excellent. Or 
we sec a cluster of American Ol’s in our vil¬ 
lage, nnd the next thing, artillery fire—and 
our houbos are knocked down, our livestock 
te dead, we’re homeless, and more American 
Jeeps and guns pass us by on the roads to 
win battles we do not thoroughly under¬ 
stand. 

Foi what we arc doing now Is like fighting 
across New York State and displacing all the 
people In New York State. Five hundred 
thousand people live in Taegu alone. In fact, 
we have already put over a million and a hall 
South Koreans on relief. 

What this can eventually mean to us Is XiOi 
hard to imagine. 

Instead of this, the plan that was scrapped 
also had In mind that if we did intervene 
In South Korea on the ground, when we get 
all through, wc Americans would have to 
rebuild South Korea all over again. 

Further, by the plan which fell by the way¬ 
side. we would have been exploiting our tech¬ 
nological advantage—airplanes—over our op¬ 
ponent—North Korea—Instead of fighting 
the enemy on Its own terms, best suited to 
the enemy’s greatest and only fitness, namely, 
unlimited ground troops to throw against us 
without regard for human life, theirs or our 
own. 

It would have avoided our becoming In¬ 
volved up a dead-end street In mass land 
battles against barbarians who do have un¬ 
limited manpower behind them—can pin us 
down In their guerrrlUa-lnfested mountains 
and valleys and—once we are In—bleed our 
American ground troops; bleed us in a pat¬ 
tern of attrition that Stalin can duplicate 
elsewhere to the long-term peril of our coun¬ 
try, for there Is a limit to the number of mis¬ 
takes which our country can absorb. 

Instead, all our ground forces would re¬ 
main intact and secure for other possible 
missions—not trapped with savages In Korea 
and other places from which there Is no 
return. 
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But when President Truman ordered our 
ground soldiers into South Korea and they 
struggled to the front on the 4th of July, 
the die was cast. 

This scrapped the plan. His order subetl- 
tuted a method the expanded outcome of 
which no man can foresee. 

’There you have the facts. And here we 
are. 


Sappresiion of Commniiitt Activities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. TOM B. FUGATE 

or '^TRCUflA 

IN THBl*HOU8E OF REPREBENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. FUGATE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a resolution which 
was received on August 21, 1950, from 
Mr. John O. Youell, chairman, John Fox, 
Jr., Post, No. 5716, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Big Stone Gap. Va. 

1 concur wholeheartedly and unreser¬ 
vedly in the views of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, as 
expressed in the resolution adopted by 
the John Fox. Jr.. Post, No. 5715. 

Never in the history of America has 
there been a greater threat to individual 
freedom and government by law, and to 
the institutions of democracy by the 
forces of atheism, as presently existing 
ill the Kremlin of Soviet Russia. 

Legislation should be enacted forth¬ 
with to require all Communists In the 
United States to register and declare 
their affiliation. They should be required 
to obtain a license before they would be 
allowed to circulate in the malls com¬ 
munistic propaganda. Should we be¬ 
come engaged in war with Russia, all 
known Communists should be immedi¬ 
ately apprehended and incarcerated. 
Those resisting should be dealt with 
summarily. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the John Pox, J**., Post. No. 6715, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Ifl an organization of men who have 
defended the principles of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy on the land, on the sea, and In the 
air. outside the continental limits of the 
United States; and 

Whereas these men are now cognizant of 
the threat of communism to the Ideals for 
which they have offered themselves, soul, 
mind, and body; and 

Whereas the members of this post realize 
that the whole aim of communism Is world 
conquest and the immediate ultimate aim 
of communism Is the conquest of the United 
States, since the United States represents 
the real threat to Communist domlnutlon 
of the world, due to the freedom-loving*, 
spirit of the citizens of these United States: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved hy the John Fox, Jr., Pofit, No. 
5715, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That all Communists, who are regis¬ 
tered as such, be subjected to trial In the 
Federal courts of the United State.s, a.s trai¬ 
tors to the American way of life and if found 
guilty of such, be deported immediately to 
the United Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Russia, where they can enjoy the so-called 
Ideals for which they so readily and dog¬ 
matically offer their service.^ and efforts; and 
be It further 
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Reaolvrd, That the Associated Press, the 
United Press, NBC, MBC, CBC, and other 
news gathering agencies, Including various 
newspapers and radio publicity agencies, 
which give national publicity to organiza« 
tlons that are known to be communlstically 
Inclined, be requested to ignore or Identify 
the actions taken by such subversive organi¬ 
zations, so that the citizens of the United 
Slates, who are true citizens of the United 
States, will not be confused and misled by 
the high sounding titles of such Communist 
dominated organizations: and be it further 
Resolved, That the members of this post 
will be on the alert for any Communist ac¬ 
tivity of any type within their Immediate 
vicinity: and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the national and State headquar¬ 
ters of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, our 
Senators and Congressmen from Virginia, 
our State senators and delegates, the As¬ 
sociated Press, the United Press, the Na¬ 
tional, Mutual, and Columbia Broadcasting 
Systems. 

Resolution passed unanimously. 

Signed by Ivesolutlon Committee: 

John O. Youell, Chairman , 
W. Ed Stewart, 

Hobart Short. 


National Groups in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'JIVES . 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, 1 would like to 
include the following article by Keith 
Wheeler which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun-Times of August 21. 1950. regarding 
national groups in the United States: 
CHICAGO Profile Slls No Peril to Melting 

Pot— Charles Rozmahek Defends National 

Groups in United States 

(By Keith Wheeler) 

Once upon a time, somebody asked Charles 
Rozrnarek, president of the Polish National 
Alliance, whether he didn’t consider it dele¬ 
terious to the American melting pot tliat Pol- 
Ish-Amcricans have retained a certain na¬ 
tional cohe.stveness within the United States. 

Uozmarek, a large, bland man with a slow 
though frequent smile, leaned hack In his 
chair and started a resume of English history. 

He dwelt upon the military-occupational 
nature of the Roman conquest of the British 
Isles, pointing out how little ol Roman cul¬ 
ture had been implanted among the rude 
denizens of England. Ho dwelt lor a time 
upon the Saxon Invasions, making the point 
that these Teutonic warriors had for cen¬ 
turies made the language ol Britain a Ger¬ 
man dialect 

He progressed to the Norman Inva.sion of 
lOfid and went on to explain how William 
the Conqueror’s personal greed came to In¬ 
fuse the principle of escheat Into the body 
of British common law. 

He flnnlly got around to Chaucer In the 
mldfourU*enth century, and there he made 
his point. 

Jt had taken more than three centuries to 
evolve the wiitten English language out of 
the polyglot tongues of the Celts, Romans, 
Angles, Saxons, and Norman French. The 
evolutionary process of amalgamating Polish 
and other national groups Into an essentlnlly 
American culture is n lot further along after 
only four generations, he pointed out. 


“Such national groups as ours are any¬ 
thing but bad for America.” he said. ‘Tn- 
Btead they make sure that America la en¬ 
riched by the best we have to give.” 

The answer was characteristic of the man 
who heads the 321,000-mcmber PNA and 
concurrently stands as titular leader of 
6,000,000 Polish-Americans through his presi¬ 
dency of the Polish American Congress. 

Son of a Pennsylvania coal miner, Roz- 
marek has become a man of considerable 
cultural attainment. He speaks Polish, which 
he got at home. Hts English is the product 
of school and study. Spanish enme by trad¬ 
ing lessons with a Mexican political retugee 
In the coal mines. He taught himself Ger¬ 
man to the point of fluency and an exhaust¬ 
ive acquaintance with German poetry. 

Rozrnarek Is a suave, carefully spoken man 
who apparently relishes hls acquaintance 
with the past and his facile ability to apply 
Its events to the present. 

On matters of current history, hls expres¬ 
sions tend toward the florid, as when ho de¬ 
scribes Poland as “the bulwark and outpost” 
of the we&tern Christian world against the re¬ 
pented incursions of Asiatic “hordes.” There 
Is, he says, a crystal-clear parallel between 
the feat of Jan Sohleski, who saved Christian¬ 
ity from the Moslems at Vienna in 1683, and 
the time In August 1920, when an Infant 
Polish Government stopped the westward 
expansion of bolshevism at Warsaw. 

Outside of their influonce upon American 
policy, both the PNA and the Pollsh-Amori- 
caii Congress exert a considerable Influeiire 
upon the cultural, social, and economic lives 
of their members. 

The PNA, which this year is celebrating 
the seventieth anniversary of Its founding, 
has become largely a social group and simul¬ 
taneously one f)f the country’s largest fra¬ 
ternal in.surance organizations, ranking fifth 
In the Nation In both policy!lolders and total 
xiLsurance In force. 

It was formed in 1880 with the dual pur¬ 
pose of lending the influence of American 
Poles toward the eventual liulepenclcnce of 
Poland and assisting In the amulgamation 
and Americanization of the tremendous 
waves of Polish Immigrants, Just then get¬ 
ting .started. 

7’he Pollsh-Amerlcan Congress, which em¬ 
braces varloiLs Polish social and cliurch 
groups In a loose federation, was lorined in 
1944. 

Rozmnrck. born In the mining town of 
Wilkes-Barre, became the PNA's first Amer- 
Icnn-born president In 1939. At that time 
he was a practicing lawyer in Wilkes-Barre 
alter u varied career as laborer, Spaiitsh In¬ 
terpreter, Government munitions inspector, 
and bank clerk, 

Hozmarek bus two daughters, Elaine, 20, 
who majored in Romance languages at the 
University of Illinois, an.! Marilyn, 18, a his¬ 
tory major at Northwestern. 


Universal Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Universal Training,” published 
in the Harrisburg Evening News on Au¬ 
gust 18, 1950. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Universal Training 

President Truman and universal military 
training are creating an enigma. One day 
he sends a message to Congress urging im¬ 
mediate consideration. If not operation, of 
this highly effective form of national defense. 
Next day he Is reported willing to let the 
whole thing go over until the next Congress. 

Everybody is aware that universal military 
training In these abnormal times Is not feasi¬ 
ble. Neither the time, the money, nor the 
human material Is available. Korea and 
other danger spots have first call. Nothing, 
even debate In Congress, should be allowed 
to Intel fere with national defense. 

But as a project, universal military train¬ 
ing Is a necessity. The Nation cannot look 
forward with conndenco to Its security unless 
some such program is adopted. Such train¬ 
ing has been opposed by Communists, paci¬ 
fists, and some others with their fist tightly 
clinched around the tax penny. 

For all these folks, military training has 
good and sufliclent answers and, as today’s 
cartoon indicates, the Nation and the world 
would be less Jittery today had this country 
adopted universal military training at the 
end of the last war. 

If between battle-front dispatches there Is 
time to consider measures like universal mlli- 
ta -y training, let Congress get to work on it 
ln.stcad ol shelving it for a later day. That is 
the curse laid on the Nation now. It didn’t 
think It needed adequate forces In the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Marines, and 
universal niilitory training. Putting such 
matters on the shell is stupidity In high gear. 


Tribute to Hon. William Benton, of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. . Mr. Presidont, I ask 
unanimous consv*nt to have printed in the 
Record the remarks of Mrs. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick at the UNESCO tribute din¬ 
ner to the junior Senator from Connect¬ 
icut IMr. EentonI held on April 20,1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Edward Barrett. Assistant Secretary of 
State. A couple of weeks ago in Washington 
there was in the State Department what 
seems to be known as a high-level confer¬ 
ence. In that conference, the discussions 
and arguments were getting pretty hot. 
People got around to citing authorities. 
Somebody said, “Well, don’t forget what the 
President said 6 months ago, and what the 
Secretary said only about 2 months ago.” 
Somebody else across the table piped up and 
said. “Yes, but did you read what Anne 
O’Hare McCormick wrote last week?” So 
you can see that Mrs. McCormick Is held In 
about the same esteem In official Washing¬ 
ton as she is in informed quarters In New 
York. She has worked with Bill Benton 
on UNESCO matters on at least one interna¬ 
tional delegation, and 1 know, because he 
told me, has helped with innumerable Ideas 
and suggestions. I think all of you know her 
as a distinguished foreign news analyst and 
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columnist In the New York Times, and now 
you will all know her as one of the many 
friends of Bill Benton. Mrs. McCormick. 

Mrs. ANN^ O'Harb McCormick. Senator 
Benton, ladles, and gentlemen, you know, 
there is Just one thing that I know of that 
Bill Benton has not been, and that’s a news¬ 
paperman, He was never a newspaperman, 
but. from a long experience in meeting for¬ 
eign ministers and senators and governors 
and assorted V. I. P,’s, Inrliiding dictators, 
who are about the V. I. P.’est of all, I have 
come to the conclusion that they all came up 
fiom the press box. and I must say that news¬ 
papermen—I don’t think that they—it seems 
to me that they didn’t take very long before 
they cooled off. because newspapermen in 
office don’t seem to like free-wheeling re¬ 
porting or criticism any better than any other 
officials, and the present state of the world 
dors not suggest, I think, that they are par¬ 
ticularly brilliant In the Job of public rela¬ 
tions. Anyway, our honored guest this eve¬ 
ning. neither he nor we of the press, can 
boast that he rose from the ranks, but I am 
here to testify, speaking for the preK.s. that 
no one In public lite believes in and 
talks and works bo hard for the Ireedom 
of the press as Bn.i. Bknton. Ho has said on 
iiK.re than one occasion, public and private, 
that the principal motive of hia existence Is 
a deep conviction that eommunlcutlon l.a the 
most imiiortant, the noblest, and the most 
human of all the intercnts of mankind. Mr. 
Runil has said that ht’B never stuck to any¬ 
thing. but this is one thing that he’s stuck 
to through all his vanoub reiucnruatlons, 
and I think he’s never forgotten tiiat And 
those ot us who know something of his ae- 
tlv.tloa know that he is a true crusader in 
Ihit field. A kind of personified Voice of 
America that nrine of our enemies abroad, 
nt'r our indifl'ereiil OnngresEman at home, 
can really niuzale. He seems to me, and I 
have follov^ori his work in many ticJds in nn- 
tlonnl and International UNEf=5CO conlcr- 
encea, ac Assiatiint Secretary of State, as 
chairman ol the American Dcleeation to the 
United Nations Conlprrnre on Freedom of 
the Press, end as a one-man campulj'uer— 
which hasn’t been mentioned tonight. Bill, 
I’m surpiipcd—for a world radio network 
even, he says. If It costs as much as a hnttlc- 
Bhlp, and now as a Member of the Senate. 
For hts first art a month ago, ns you have 
heard this evening, was to Introduce a six- 
point resolution calling upon this country to 
oiganlzc a campaign for men’s minds and 
loyalties commensurate with the needs ond 
stakes involved. In nil these posts he has 
manifested his devotion, indeed, his dedica¬ 
tion, to the light against the danger that 
Roems to him, us It seems to me, far greater 
than th« danger of the atomic bomb, or its 
moristrouR progeny, and that danger, ladles 
and gentlemen, is the spread of hate, more 
poisonous to the mind and more shriveling 
to the soul than radioactivity is to the body, 
and also the spread of darkness, which de¬ 
prives millions ot our fellowmen of the facts 
of which they can Judge Intelligently and 
act rationally. Prom their point of view I 
bel-eve the Czech CommunlRts are right In 
closing our Information centers and liqui¬ 
dating the personnel, because in such regimes 
truth Ic treason, the most subversive of all 
the forces they have to deal with. Fortu¬ 
nately we have on our side a priceless asset, 
and now I am quoting Mr. Benton, which, ho 
said in his first speech in the Senate, ’‘We 
do not have to lie.” What we have to do, as 
the President said today, Is to step up the 
campaign of truth, and I think this speech 
Is probably the greatest tribute Bill Benton 
has received, in spite of all the wonderful 
tributes that have come at this dinner, be¬ 
cause that for the flrst time the President of 
the United States has adopted his program. 
We have to battle with all our resources and 
all our power to extend freedom of informa¬ 
tion, The Csechs have learned that without 


a free press there cannot be a free pcoule, 
and we have learned In the testing period in 
which we hav* lived in the last few years, we 
have learned that a free press is the very coul 
and the very guaranty of freedom. Today 1 
watched in this room some beautiful caval¬ 
cades of Greek fashions that were brought 
here by our eloquent friend, Mrs. Grady, and 
1 could have wept as I watched, because it 
seemed to mr there passed before us like a 
great fileze, the history of our civilization. 
And, you know, to see the splendor and the 
antiquity of this thing we call western clvili- 
katkm Is very moving to all westerners who 
believe in it, and then I could have wept for 
another reason, because I remember a year 
ago the agony of the Greeks and that out of 
tliir agony they produced thlR beauty, and it 
Rccmcd to me a.s I watched that anything, is 
possible to a free people, because freedom is 
hope, and freedom is creative energy, and 
freedom is life The great general of the cold 
war is ft man who keeps haminerliig on the 
walls of Jericho for the right of all men to 
knew tlir facts on which their destiny de¬ 
pends. Btu, Benton is such a warrior, and 
I am sure he will never stop hammering at 
those walls until they fall, a« I assure you, 
ladle'? and gentlemen, they inevitably will. 
And if we d<»n’t have that message of ho]^o 
tonight when we are in the presenee of people 
who believe in it so deeply that it me.anH 
more to them than anything else, then we 
liHve no right to live, we have no promise iii 
Ijrospect I am proud and happy to salute 
my friend. Bill, on behalf of. the presr. Wo 
0 ( the press are glad he is in the Senate. 
Anion * many ex-newspapermen who do not 
know th ‘ value of newspapers ns well as he 
(Ires, in' vbo It’s because he’s never been on 
one. but we are grateful for what he has done, 
and lor what he will <lo. If there was ever 
i\v right man in the right place at the right 
time, it is our friend Mr. Benton, beoau.so 
this Is the time when the future hangs on 
the victory not ol arms but of ideas, on the 
victory of truth over lies, and so in the voice 
of the press I thank you. Bill, and Rnv more 
pow(T to you in the battle that is the life and 
death battle ot ur all. 


A Citizen Speaks Up for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

or* IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include the following letter 
from Prank D. Bianco, a veteran of two 
wars: 

Legal DErAR'^rMENT. 

Des Moines, Iowa, August 19, 1950. 
Hon. Paul Cunningham, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Paul: I have been wanting to write 
you a letter for quite some time and in view 
of the present situation of our country, I 
can’t delay any further. I do not know 
whether or not you are receiving the volume 
of mall you should be In the present crisis, 
but 1 assure you from the comments and 
conversations I have had with our local peo¬ 
ple, the thoughts that I now express are the 
general consensus of opinion. 

First, in regard to the position of Russia In 
the United Nations. I do not know what 
power, if any. Congress can assert on the 
matter of policies of our country In the 
United Nations Assembly, but In view of the 


history of the operation of the OrganlEation 
since it was organized, it cannot act success¬ 
fully ns a governing body with the presence of 
Ruspla in that body. So far as I can remem¬ 
ber. Husslii IR the only nation that has exer¬ 
cised its veto powers and has done so be¬ 
tween 40 and 60 times already. Its obstruc¬ 
tionist tactics to prevent the world working 
at peace is so evident it is beyond argumeu L. 
If there iR any way that Congress can bring 
pressure to bear upon our State Department 
to bring about the ousting of Russia from 
the United Nations, it must be done now. 1 
know the argument Is mndo that if Russia is 
ousted it will wreck the United Nations. 
This is pure "bosh” and "bunkum.” The 
United Nations with Russia in *t Is not a 
functioning body and is wrecked even now. 
If Russia were expelled from the United 
Nations It would lose the most potent weHjxin 
it has to spread communism and unrest and 
corruption throughout the world. In view 
of the Korean crisis this is the opportune 
time and the God-given time to accomplish 
thl.H fact. Oust Russia from the United 
Nations. Korea may be our Pearl Harbor of 
world war III. 

With regard to our own economy in view 
of the crisis, politics as usual Bcems to be 
the theme of the present administration. I 
do not believe that business favors such a 
policy. I believe the people are ready and 
willing to aRKume the controls and sacrifices 
neccBsnry to prepare our country for the 
coming emergency It must be done on as 
nearly a pay* as-you-go basis as it is possible 
to do BO if we intend to save our economy. 

A.<. an example of the unrealietlc position 
we have been placed In, I wish to cite one 
incident at the (.nd of the National Guard 
camp of the Thirty-fourth Division. Mind 
you. wp had been at war with Korea since 
June 26. and the camp ended August 13. 
The railroad rompanles Involved knew 
months ahead of the movements ot troops 
nocebsary in and out of these camps and, of 
conrfo, were confronted with the movomeiits 
01 troops to Korea, but this item was negli¬ 
gible inasmuch aw the troops now In Korea 
were on the west, coast. But, neverthelesH, 
With all this lime on tholr hands, the rail¬ 
road companies did not have the cars avail¬ 
able to move out the small number of troops 
ol the Thirty-fourth Division at the end of 
their camp and were scurrying up and down 
the highways hunting for cars on the day 
thp'f' were to move out. It Involved only u 
matter of Rix trains and yet cars were not 
available. 

This is an example of th© buslnesb-as-usual 
policy 01 our administration in the face of 
the present ciisls. 1 know tliat our people 
arc awakened to the dangers that wo face, 
but we are not getting th" leftaeri>hlp from 
the admlnlKtratlori that the people arc en¬ 
titled to and It Is up to those of ub who can 
to make our volcea heard that the Inefficient 
and Incompetent be turned out of Congrers 
and the executive bodies of the administra¬ 
tion. The hour is late; it will not brook of 
any delay. 

If our country Is to survive as a free and 
Independent Nation all of Its planning, un¬ 
til this threat of aggression Is over and com¬ 
pletely stifled, must be with the thought in 
view of the protection of our land. All un¬ 
necessary and unrelated expenditures that 
do not enhance the defense of the Nation 
should be absolutely curtailed. All expendi¬ 
tures should be directed in this direction, 
such as highways for fast transportation, 
railroad cars, and any related subjects that 
will aid In building up the defenseR of our 
country. These expenditures not only aid 
in the defense of th© country, but are an 
asset to It. 1 am sure you will appreciate 
what I am trying to say. Boondoggling and 
pork barreling expenditures must be com¬ 
pletely LA topped. 

Sincerely ycjurs, 

Prank D. Bianco. 
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Civilian Defense Too Long Delayed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
preparation for civilian defense on the 
Federal level in the United States has 
been neglected and postponed too long. 
Our defense of the civil population 
should have been prepared long ago even 
if the Korean war had not occurred in 
view of the knowledge we already have 
of the tremendous destructive possibili¬ 
ties of the atom and hydrogen bomb. 
The neglect of adequate civilian defease 
is only another indication of the ineffi¬ 
ciency and lack of foresight by the ad¬ 
ministration. 

No longer can we afford to delay ef¬ 
fective measures which will result in a 
maximum protection for the civil popu¬ 
lation if this Nation is attacked. We 
know that in the event of any future war 
w’e must expect attacks upon our centers 
of population, and we must have ade¬ 
quate shelters and centralized supply 
stations for first aid and medical treat¬ 
ment. 

We need a coordinated Nation-wide 
defense plan which will utilize all of our 
facilities for civil defense. We also must 
carry on specialized research to develop 
ne\v and more effective methods of pro¬ 
tection for our citizens from the eifects 
of regular bombing attack as well as at¬ 
tack by atomic v/eapons. 

Unless measures are taken imme¬ 
diately to build up with all possible speed 
the civilian defenses of America, if war 
should strike our unpreparedness would 
be paid for in the lives of countless men, 
women and children, helpless victims to 
the inexcusable indillerence ot the ad¬ 
ministration. 

I have introduced H. R. 9485 to au¬ 
thorize the Secretary of Defense to es¬ 
tablish and conduct an effective program 
of research and development to increase 
the effectiveness of the measures for the 
protection of the civil population of the 
United States in the event of military 
attack. This bill, if approved by the 
Congress, would place the civil-defense 
plan on the Federal level and would pro¬ 
vide for the necessary scientific research 
and development of more effective meth¬ 
ods for defense. 

It would further establish within the 
Department of Defense a central agency 
which w'ould be directly responsible for 
civilian defense. 

Through the central agency standards 
to guide public officers of the United 
Statejs who are charged with the respon¬ 
sibility for the planning, organization 
and administration of civil defense in 
the selection of appropriate measures, 
methods, techniques, and equipment 
w^ould be developed. 

The central agency would disseminate 
such Information and standards to those 
In charge of civil defense and would as¬ 
sist them in the effective and economical 
discharge of their duties. 


The central agency would also assist 
in planning with officers of the several 
States and Territories for appropriate 
methods, techniques, equipment, and or¬ 
ganization for civil defense. 

The following are the provisions of 
H. R. 9485 which, in my opinion, should 
receive consideration without further 
delay for the protection of the lives of 
American men, women, and children who 
tC'day have no adequate defense against 
the horrors of modern war: 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to estataUsh and conduct an effective pro¬ 
gram of research and development to in¬ 
crease the effectiveness of the measures 
for the protection of the civil population of 
the United States in the event of military 
attack, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may he 
cited as the National Civilian Defense Act. 
It is the purpose of this act to provide for 
the establishment within the Department of 
Delense of a central agency directly respon¬ 
sible for (a) the Initiation, conduct, and co¬ 
ordination of such sclentiflc and other 
research and development ns may be neces¬ 
sary for the Identification, study, and solu¬ 
tion of the problems incident to the protec¬ 
tion of the civil population of the United 
States in time of hostilities; (b) the collec¬ 
tion and analysis of all information neces¬ 
sary for the preparation of sound solutions 
to such problems: (c) the preparation of 
standards to guide public officers of the 
United States who are charged v/lth respon¬ 
sibility for the planning, organization, and 
aciministration of civil defense in the selec¬ 
tion of appropriate measures, methods, tech¬ 
niques. and equipment; and (d) the dissemi¬ 
nation of such information and standards to 
such officers to assist them in the effective 
and economical discharge of their duties 
and for their use in planning with officers 
of the several States and Terrltorle.s appro¬ 
priate methods, techniques, equipment, and 
organization for civil defense. 

Sec 2. (a) The Secretary of Defense, act¬ 
ing through the Research and Development 
Board of the Department of Defense, is au¬ 
thorized and directed to initiate and conduct 
an aclecpiate and effective program of scien¬ 
tific and other research and development for 
the identiflc.ation. study, and solution of all 
problems nrlslng in connection with the pro¬ 
tection of the civil jjopulutlon of the United 
States In time of hostilities. Such program 
shall include— 

(1) technical research and development 
required with respect to rescue methods and 
equipment; fire-fighting methods and equip¬ 
ment; first aid for casualties; evacuation and 
posts Id care of personnel; shelter design and 
materials for protective construction; pro¬ 
tective masks and clothing; methods and 
materiel specific to the protection of person¬ 
nel and facilities of industrial plants; and 
such other technical research as may give 
promise of minimizing the effects of modern 
waifare upon the civil population; 

(2) operational research with respect to 
the effects of the employment of new and 
Improved weapons upon civilian communi¬ 
ties; the identification of probable target 
are.'is to provide a basis for local planning; 
and such other operational research as may 
be required to obtain information necessary 
for increased effectiveness in the selection 
and training of volunteer civil-defense per¬ 
sonnel and for a better understanding of 
methods which can be employed to prevent 
panic and to sustain civilian morale In time 
of emergency; and 

(3) such other research and development 
as may be required for the development of 
techniques and procedures necessary for the 
effective prcstcctlon and relief of the civil 
population in time of hostilities. 


(b) Upon the basis of information assem¬ 
bled and analyzed pursuant to this section, 
the Secretary, acting through the Board, 
shall prepare and make available to public 
officers of the United States who are respon¬ 
sible for the planning, organization, and ad¬ 
ministration of civil defense such informa¬ 
tion and standards as may assist them to 
discharge such responsibilities with maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness and economy and be of 
value for their use In planning with officers 
of the several States and Territories appro¬ 
priate methods, techniques, equipment, and 
organization for civil defense. 

Sec. 3. (a) To promote thj effectiveness of 
all research conducted pursuant to this act, 
the Secretary shall take such action ns may 
be ’•equired (1) to obtain the coordinated 
and continuous service of such technicians, 
natural and social scientists, and represent¬ 
atives of other professions capable of making 
essential contributions In the solution of the 
problems incident to civil defense, and (2) 
to Insure that activity In civil-defense re¬ 
search and development pursuant to this act 
will be the major responsibility ol each 
person selected for such service. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary Is authorized and di¬ 
rected to— 

(1) detail for service pursuant to this act, 
for such periods as he shall deem necessary, 
such number of persons on active duty in 
any of the Armed Forces of the United States 
as he Shull deem necessary, but not more 
than 50 such persons shall be so detailed at 
any time; 

(2) relieve from active duty, or prohibit 
the ordering Into active duty, in the An icd 
Forces of the United States of any member 
of any Reserve component of any such force 
whose service is determined by the Secre¬ 
tary to be required In any civilian capacity 
pursuant to this act, but not more than 60 
persons shall be relieved from active duty or 
retained in civilian status at any time pur¬ 
suant to this paragraph; 

(3) to employ the services of any civilian 
employee of the Department of Defense, and, 
with the consent of the head of any other 
department or agency of the executive 
branch of the Government, the sen ices of 
any employee of any such other department 
or agency; 

(4) to obtain, with or without compensa¬ 
tion, the services of such part-time advisory 
personnel as he shall deem necessary to carry 
out his duties under this act. Persons ap¬ 
pointed for such service may receive such 
compensation ns the Secretary shall pre¬ 
scribe, and shall be entitled to reimburse¬ 
ment for actual and necessary expenses in¬ 
curred by them for travel incident to the 
performance of their duties under this act, 
or to a mileage allowance and a per diem 
allowance in lieu of subsistence, as deter¬ 
mined by the Secretary, for all such travel 
performed by them; and 

(5) to obtain by contract the services of 
any Individual, firm, organization, or educa¬ 
tional Institution required for the perform¬ 
ance of the duties imposed upon the Secre¬ 
tary by this act. 

(c) In carrying out his duties under this 
act, the Secretary shall— 

(1) to the greatest practicable extent em¬ 
ploy personnel, equipment, space, and fa¬ 
cilities available to the Department of De¬ 
fense for military research and development; 
and 

(2) to the extent that research and devel¬ 
opment for the solution of civil defense 
problems are not Identical with, or logical 
extensions of, any program for military re¬ 
search and development, procure such sup¬ 
plemental personnel, equipment, space, and 
facilities as he shall determine to be neces¬ 
sary. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
expended by the Department of Defense, at 
the direction of the President, out of any 
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appropriation heretofore or hereafter made 
to such Department or to the Executive 
Office of the President, such sums, not to 
exceed $10,000,(K)0 In the aggregate, to bo 
available for obligation or disbursement dur¬ 
ing the three fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1950, as may be required for the perform¬ 
ance of the duties Imposed by this act: Pro¬ 
vided, That no funds allocated pursuant to 
this act shall be employed for any purpose 
described in paragraph (1) of section ^ (c) 
of this act. 


Politics Versus Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAT SUTTON 

OP TENNFSKEX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include an editorial from one of 
the local newspapers, entitled “Politics 
Versus Statesmanship.’* 

In view of the extreme necessity to 
materially reduce nondefense spending. 
I am of the opinion that the following 
editorial is most timely and should be 
thoroughly analyzed and favorably con¬ 
sidered. The editorial follows: 

Politics Versus Statesmanship 

Chairman Murray , of the House Post Of¬ 
fice Committee, used appropriately strong 
language to describe the bill through which 
the House hopes to cancel Postmiii^tcr Gen- 
crnl Donaldson’s wise and reuHonnble econ¬ 
omy program. An outiageous concession to 
political expediency was the estlmete of the 
measure made by Mr. Murray, a Democrat 
from Teiincpsee. He was not speaking with¬ 
out facts. He must have made some Mem¬ 
bers squirm when he told the House that 
many of his roJleaguea frankly had admitted 
they secretly lavored the mall-service cur- 
tjiilincnt order but lelt It would be politlcsiPy 
dangerous to sny so oi’cnly. They were 
thinking of next November and the threat 
of Opposition from powerful postal employee 
groups. 

During the debate a supporter of the bill 
asserted that 50 . 000.000 tired taxpayers have 
been hit in the mail box by Mr Donaldson’s 
reduction In mall service. These s.nme tax¬ 
payers, hov/ever, have been hit In the jiocket- 
hfjok by the House’s overwhelming vote 
against the savlngn planned by the Post¬ 
master General. The Post Office Department 
has been running up halt-bllllon-dollar 
deficits each year. These deficits are being 
paid out of taxes. When Congress relused 
to increase postal rates to cut this year a 
deficit and, on top of that, cut the postal 
rock-bottom budget below what Mr. Don¬ 
aldson believed to be the operational mini¬ 
mum, the Postmaster General ordered mall 
deliveries reduced from two to one a day. 
He estimated this would save the Depart¬ 
ment up to $70,000,000 a year. No great 
hardship has been inflicted on the Ameri¬ 
can people by the delivery curlRllment. 
More than 86 percent of the mall was han¬ 
dled on the morning delivery, anyway, so 
that elimination of the second round has 
had relatively little effect on mall service. 
The probability Is that most tired taxpayers 
would prefer the $70,000,000 savings to an 
extra mail delivery that Is not essential. 

The House majority that voted for the 
bill muffed an excellent chance to show real 
statesmanship at a critical time, when the 
need for reduction of nondefenso spending 


is extremely acute. The opportunity now 
passes to the Senate, whose Post Office Com¬ 
mittee already has endorsed the cancellation 
measure. If the Senate, too. should suc¬ 
cumb to political expediency, President 
Truman would be Justified in vetoing the 
legislation, which is wholly without merit. 


Takes Time To Build Forcei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. August 22,1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der permi.ssion to extend my remarks, I 
include a carefully prepared and infor¬ 
mative article written by Lester Allen 
and appearing in the Boston Post of 
August 20. lOriO: 

Takes 'Iime To Btitld Forces—United 

States Is Now Further Ahead Than It 

Wa.s at Start of Last War—Has Smmf Fa¬ 
cilities Ready 

(By Lester Allen) 

Amid the snap and crackle ol pnlitlrnl 
partisans seekltij' tn place .he blame for tbo 
deterioiated state ol the Nation’s defenf^c.s, 
requlr(?d reading today Bhould bo the Na¬ 
tional MPMarv E.stablishment bill enacted 
by the Eightieth Congress, the composition 
oi which Ik Important In determining who Is 
bUimcvAirtliy. 

In that Idll the common mission of the 
Armed Forces was set forth in plain lan¬ 
guage. Kfieciflcally directed by Cfuicu’css. In¬ 
dividual citliiens can determine whether the 
diicctive oi the Eightieth CoiirTess was 
ob‘»yed, who flouted the e::prorRed will of 
the people, and why the will of the people 
was not obeyed. 

I’LAIN I.ANCUAGE 

Here is tlie loiiguagc of the bill: "The 
common misRions of tlic Armed Forces are: 
To buppoit and delend tlu« Constitution of 
the United bt.itcs against all enemies, lor- 
eii'ii or domesth ; to inaintuin. by timely rtufi 
effecUie nuUtary uclion. the security of the 
United States, it.s pcs:ei^slons anil areas viiai 
to Its liitcrcbl; t«» ujihold and advance uie 
national jjollciee and Interests of the United 
Si-ules; to safeguard the internal security 
of the United States us directed by higher 
nntliorlty; to conduct integrated opera- 
tloub on the laud, on the sea. and in the 
air iiCcoMsary tor tlic.se purposes.’’ 

The bin was signed into law hy President 
Tiuman, July 20. 1047—but It Is important 
to see what hud happened by then to the 
Army, the*. Fnvy, and Air Force. They were 
being peeled down to the bone, and were 
qiairrelfiig over the bone. 

Ill 3 ye.ars the bone has been so thoroughly 
gnav/eci that there is very little marrow lelt 
in it. This 1 no guesswork. The ftgurc.s 
can sjieak for themHelves. In 1047 the United 
States had a scheduled strength of 1,07U.000 
In the Army. The Soviet Union had 4,100,- 
000. The United States Navy had 729 ships 
in commission, a fraction ox Its tonnage, and 
a scheduled strength of 670,000. including the 
murines. The Soviet Union had 300 ships 
and 487,000 men. The United States Air 
Force had a scheduled strength of 475,000 
men und 6,600 to 7.000 opeiatlng military 
aircraft. 'The Soviet Air Force had 87,000 
planes and 700,000 men, 

Only 2 years before that the United States 
had an Army at peak strength of 8,291,336 
and over 06 percent of those were deployed 
overseas. In less than a year this magnifi¬ 


cent army had shrunk to less than 1,600,000 
and its used equipment was being scattered 
to the four winds, hawked for sale as surplus 
and dumped to rust out in Jungles u d dock 
areas. 

WON’T KNOW 

Now. all this dispersion of military strength 
was not accumplished against the will of tho 
American people. They had fought a vic¬ 
torious war—or so they thought. They saw 
no need for maintaining immense armaments 
because tliey could not know, any more than 
the so-called higher authority could know, 
that within 6 years there would be a trantlc 
scramble to reassemble those finely trained 
and resolutely disciplined fighting organiza¬ 
tions. 

The second guessers and Muiday morning 
quarterbacks can scream vituperation and 
make pccusatlons, but the plain truth is that 
the American people believed they were com¬ 
pletely victorious, and all the treatment of 
the armed services thereafter was tingl'd 
with their riluctance to maintain hugo 
standing fighting forces or to take the bully¬ 
ing position of coercing weaker nations by a 
show of armed strength. 

The common nilsslons of the Armed Forces 
must now be carried out and It will be in¬ 
finitely more clifflcult because armie.s, air 
loices, anr* fleets are not created overnight. 
It will be at least a year before anything that 
faintly resembles an integrated fighting 
force capable nl dealing with even a inode-st 
conflict can be welded together. 

Most common is an odd delusion that 
persists among a vast majority of people 
that by a stroke ol the pen President Tru¬ 
man enn cause armed legions to spring out 
oi the ground and advance upon the enemv. 
Why not call up the Net tonal Guard* Why 
not call up the Reserve divisions? Why not 
take the fleet out of mnthhnllsv Why rot 
call the Air Force resetvlbts back on the 
job and get the planes fivlng? The fact Is 
that si’fh a project must be taken a step 
at a time 

Call up National Guard and Reserve divi¬ 
sions today nncJ there would not be adequate 
Bhelter lor them, supply problems would 
leave the armlo.s, Equadrons, and fleets starv¬ 
ing and without ammunition or equipment. 
Step by step these things have tri be done 
so that each step dovetails in the footprint 
of the lost step. These are not MinuU' Men 
dufihliig uj) (pin in hand to take a position 
behind n stone wall—more's the pity. 

TAKLa TIME 

Even basic training—once accomplished 
in about 13 weeks—now rcouires twice as 
long. A reserve pilot faced with a new jet 
plane of a type he had never flown would 
be about as much ui home in the coi'kplt of 
such an aircraft os a man Irom Mars. To 
teach an inluntrynmn to lire one of the 
new recolllcss field weapons with any de¬ 
gree of HCcuiEicy requires weeks and week.'; 
of intensive drilling—even if theie w > e 
enougli reeoilless guns und enough ammuni- 
tlon, which there aren’t. 

Where would the Navy find enous’.h 
trained men to handle guided mluslles P' 
wp had enough and if there were guid d 
missllo ships enough? The best ehtirnaio 
of lime required to tialn a crew of men to 
handle a guided missile is about b months 

The handful of men fighting the United 
Nations’ fight in Korea arc slnlllm; lor 
tlme—a fev; weeks in which reserves cmu be 
brought Into position to bolster a heneh- 
heuU—and moat strateglsta feel wc will b'l 
fortunate if we can hold even a hem hhend 
In Korea. 

All in the picture Is not as dark ns thN 
may make it scorn, Pate smiled upon tho 
United States when the Soviet Union made 
the overt move in Korea. The sudden light¬ 
ning flash illumined the problem facing tho 
American people as the chief bulwark of 
the democracies. If iO ycais had p tsEcd 
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8lnc« the end of hostilities on VJ-day a lot 
of priceless skills would have been lost to 
the Nation. 

As It is. a tremendous backlog of trained 
men are waiting in cWlllan life today for 
a cull to apply their knowledge to the Nation's 
grave need. World War II taught a lot to 
the United States about mobilization, pro¬ 
curement. research, supply, transport, and 
all the other basic needs for giving power 
to a lighting force. Trial and error need not 
hamper the effort. 

TO BE FASTER 

A pitifully few harassed senior officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force nagged, 
cajoled, and threatened enough money to 
keep Industry Interested in developing weap¬ 
ons and keeping posted on luclustrlul mobili¬ 
zation. Cadres of men capable to being ex¬ 
panded into flghllng units were kept together 
by extraordinary efforts. The first 600,000 
will be taught more rapidly than the first 
600,000 were In 1940. 

There are stand-by plants for war pro¬ 
duction In many critical fields—tanks, guns, 
ammunition, synthetic rubber, chemicals— 
and while much of the labor force that 
manned the plants has been reshuffled into 
new jobs, it will not take as long to got the 
plants running full blast as it did in 1041 
when the plants had to be built and workers 
trained. 

Many GI's who served In Germany recall 
with what astonishment the Germans learned 
that the United States and Britain did not 
plan to sweep right on across Europe and 
route the exhausted Red armies before they 
had a chance to get their breath. At the 
time the OI's thought It a most monstrous 
vllliany, proof of the depraved militarism 
of the German people. In the light of the 
developments of the past 6 years It now ap¬ 
pears that the Gormans were political real¬ 
ists who faced a necessity, however repugnant 
it might seem. 

Knowing what we do tod ly, there would 
still be some doubt whether such a course 
would have been followed. But that is vain 
speculation and has no part in the job that 
must be done today. The first requisite of 
the big task Is patience—and patience Is diffi¬ 
cult when American men are sacrificing their 
lives, desperate for Immediate assistance. 

USELESS TO PONDER 

The monumental ta.sk will be completed 
quicker, however, and we make haste slowly, 
as some master of garbled aphorism said. 
Thousands of families arc frantic with anxi¬ 
ety ever sons In Korea and they are Impatient 
for Immediate complete mobilization. It is 
cad but true that immediate full mobiliza¬ 
tion wouldn’t get reinforcements there faster, 
but prob.'ibly would foul up all the carefully 
considered plans and make the loss of a 
bo'^chhead in Korea almost certain. 

It we hndn’t been In such a tearing rush 
to get back to normalcy—a normalcy that 
could never again bring back the “good old 
clnys"—we wouldn't be in the mess wo are 
In today, but, again, It is useless to ponder 
on what might have been. 

PollticlRus who sock to make political 
capital of the failure to maintain the Armed 
Forces at full strength should look back over 
their shoulders at the Eightieth Congress 
and remember that It wrote a bill that was 
bipartisan to plan the Nation’s defense. 

It Is to be hoped that the objectives on 
a politJcal and international level are made 
clear to all who must do the fighting, and 
that men old enough and intelligent enough 
to go out and fight the Nation's battles aren’t 
slathered with gooey bunk about fighting so 
that they can get bock home for a piece of 
mother’s blueberry pie. 

There was too much of that kind of morale 
building in World War H and too little dis¬ 
cussion with grown men soldiering about the 
realities. 


Turkey Price Ceifings 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON, CECIL F. WHITE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a distinguished citizen of the 
congressional district which I represent, 
Mr. Arlo Turner, of Modesto, Calif., has 
prepared for me a memorandum in re¬ 
gard to turkey price ceilings which I 
feel will be of immense interest to every 
Member of Congress in whose district 
turkeys are raised. 

Mr. Turner finances the raising of a 
very large number of turkeys and is rec¬ 
ognized nationally as one of the coun¬ 
try’s foremost authorities on turkey rais¬ 
ing and marketing. 

The memorandum is printed below: 
Memorandum Prepared by Arlo V. Turner 
FOR Congressman Cecil White 
subject: turkey ceilings 

If turkey ceilings have to come, whether 
we want them or not, what does the turkey 
Industry need, and what Is fair. 

Expecting that the Defense Act will em¬ 
power the President to appoint agencies to 
fix ceilings when and if necessary and that, 
If estabUshed. the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture will consult the Poultry Branch and 
ask either It oi some other agency to draw 
up regulations and fix prices. I have been 
endeavoring to obtain the ideas of folks in 
turkey production and others who are lii 
close touch with turkey producers across the 
Nation. 

This memorandum will discuss only the 
ceiling which should bo established for tur¬ 
keys, live-weight, at the farm, which move 
through commercial processing and distribu¬ 
tion channels. Those producers near large 
population centers who prepare and retail 
their own birds can be protected os proc¬ 
essors or retailers and should not be limited 
to the coiling established In commercial pro¬ 
duction. Neither should their costs or ex¬ 
penses be ii.sed in determining what is a fair 
maximum price to producers for commercial 
distribution. 

Let us not forget that ceilings are a maxi¬ 
mum beyond which a profit Is unreasonable. 
We are not discussing supports, or markets. 
We are only discussing the limit beyond 
which n producer of turkeys cannot go in 
selling them into commercial channels. He 
will have good years and bud years. His 
ceiling should be higher than a fair average 
price, because he will not obtain a fair price 
each year. 

historical 

In 1946, the celling live-weight for turkeys 
was 33.6 cents. Polity ratio was 170. Parity 
was 24.6 cents. At the end of OPA the tur¬ 
key celling was 136 percent plus, of parity. 
At that time, turkey producers were not 
receiving a profit on their Investment and 
operation equal to that received by produc¬ 
ers of many other specialty crops. 

PARITY 

Parity is an Index obtained by adding the 
cost of the things a farmer buys, a selected, 
constant list of commodities, to obtain a 
parity ratio, which In 1809-1914 was 100 
percent. The last ratio published by BAB 
was 256 percent. In 1908-14, turkeys were 
not an article of commerce. They were a 
pin money crop sold In nearby population 
centers. The only market quotations avail¬ 
able to BAB in computing a baee period pari¬ 
ty for turkeys were quotations during Octo¬ 


ber, November, December and January on the 
New York and Philadelphia markets during 
those live years, and in some of those twenty 
months quotations were not available from 
those markets. Those sketchy figures pro¬ 
duced a base parity for turkeys of 14.4 cents 
per pound, live-weight, farm. Multiplying 
14.4 cents the base period parity established 
for turkeys, by 266 reflects a parity of 86,86 
cents per pound. The BAE’s official parity 
for turkeys for last month is 36.9 cents per 
pound. ^ ^ ^ 

Some farm commodities were not, in 1914, 
but became free-moving articles of com¬ 
merce later, such as soybeans. BAB worked 
out a base parity for those commodities, en¬ 
deavoring to reflect their cost of production 
In true relation to the . ost of production of 
other old-time crops. If that were done for 
turkeys the base parity would be higher than 
14.4 cents. With a parity ratio of 256, each 
1-ccnt-per-pound Increase in the base parity 
would mean 2.66 cents per pound in true 
parity, or 61.2 cents per bird. 

I have been informed by economists who 
have computed the difference for me that if 
turkey parity were figured like soybeans the 
base Increase would be 2.8 cents per pound, 
which would add, at today’s parity ratio, ap¬ 
proximately 7^4 cents per pound to current 
parity. 

Every time a discussion of prices arises In 
the trade or Government, in connection with 
supports, ceilings, etc., we have this stum¬ 
bling block to overcome In the minds of Con¬ 
gressmen who cannot be expected to be fa¬ 
miliar with all farm commodities. It Is usu¬ 
ally presumed that parity for turkeys reflects 
a true price relationship to parity for things 
like wheat, corn, soybeans, etc. Since It ap¬ 
pears that we may have 5,10, or more years of 
semlwar or war economy, it Is important that 
BAE establish, as they did with soybeans, a 
fair base parity for turkeys. 

COST OF production 

A commercial producer of turkeys can do 
most of the labor, growing 6,000 birds. Esti¬ 
mates across the Nation indicate that com¬ 
mercial production required an Investment 
cost per bird of $6 to $7 for a farm with an 
ordinary five-room dwelling, a brooder house, 
range, equipment, vehicles, etc., a total in¬ 
vestment of $25,000 to $35,000. The equip¬ 
ment has a short life and soon becomes com¬ 
petitively obsolete. The brooder house 
should be depreciated rapidly. To Invest¬ 
ment cost carrying ch.irge, depreciation, etc., 
must be added feed, poult, fuel, Utter, elec¬ 
tricity, mortality, and other operation costs. 

In figuring parity only 10.1 percent weight¬ 
ed average is allowed for feed. Of the costs 
111 producing turkey meat, feed (for parents 
and the market bird) represents about 75 
percent of cost of production. Suppose 10 
commodities were used in determining the 
parity ratio, each of which, In 1909-14, cost 
10 cents, one of them feed. Suppose that to¬ 
day the other nine cost 20 cents each and 
feed 30 cents. In that case parity for turkeys 
would be much less than cost of production. 
The facts are not quite as bad as that would 
be, but price-supported turkey-feed ingredi¬ 
ents are so high, relatively, that turkey par¬ 
ity is not in lair relation to costs. Nor does 
It even approximate what it should be to give 
the same net return to producers as does 
parity for corn, wheat, potatoes, soybeans, 
etc. 

if interest on the Investment, taxes, Insur¬ 
ance, maintenance, and depreciation, plus 
factory wages, are added to operating costs 
of production, commercial turkey production 
has been estimated by turkey men across the 
Natibn, within the last 30 days, at between 
321/2 and 36 cents per pound. My guess is 
about 341/2 cents per pound. A number of 
Government people have asked me why folks 
go on raising turkeys if they didn't make 
money last year. That's their chosen busi¬ 
ness, their life work, their trade. They 
have a heavy investment. Most of them 
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had tul&clent funds to obtain* therefore 
have not had complete factual Information 
about commercial turkey production. Much 
of their information comes from State 
agencies which do not have the funds to 
thoroughly survey and classify. Por instance, 
because of lock of funds, BAB does not always 
secure prices received by turkey producers 
who sell their birds through retail channels 
as against those who sell them in the general 
commercial market. Their figures, based on 
the only information they have, refiect prices 
received by producers, in certain areas In the 
United States, which no large processor or 
distributor could afford to pay and remain 
solvent. 

The costs of field surveys to collect such 
information would be small. The bulk of 
the turkeys which move In commercial chan¬ 
nels are processed by relatively few concerns 
and individuals, are financed by a very lim¬ 
ited number of concerns. The turkey In¬ 
dustry needs this information not now avail¬ 
able to BAE, because BAE is looked to by 
the Department of Agriculture, by Produc¬ 
tion and Marketing Administration, and the 
trade, for facts which they do not have 
money enough to obtain. 

OSPARTMENT OF AaRICUT.TUR : 

Personnel of the Poultry Brandi of the 
Department of Agriculture fortunately in¬ 
cludes a number of career men who are con¬ 
versant with the problems of the turkey In¬ 
dustry in all Us branches. Higher admin¬ 
istrative officials In Production and Market¬ 
ing Administration are producer-minded 
and, If given an opportunity to do so, both 
the branch and the higher officials can, and 

1 am sure would, competently review costs 
throughout the industry, consult with In¬ 
formed people, and work out a colling pro¬ 
gram for the turkey Industry, If It becomes 
necessary, which Is fair to the producer and 
which will provide turkeys for the consumer 
at a reasonable price. 

Since you asked me to furnish further in¬ 
formation, I have been In contact with peo¬ 
ple from coast to coast who know turkey 
production, leaders In the Industry, men 
whom I trust and who know the turkey pro¬ 
ducers’ problems and costs. 1 have wanted 
to be sure that this summary would be reli¬ 
able for your use In presenting the turkey 
man's problems, to which you have so asbiUu- 
ously and intelligently given your attention 
in Congress. 

I believe, Cecil, that you can take these 
statements at par, with complete assurance 
that. If you convey them to your many 
friends In Congress, you and they will find 
them reliable. I have done my best In the 

2 weeks available, to bring thsm up to date 
and check their accuracy. 

Hcspectlully, 

Arlo V. Turner. 


Which is agriculture, you cannot escape 
wrecking the economy of the Nation. 

In fact, upon the foundation of agri¬ 
culture rests full employment, business 
activity, the success of industry, the fu¬ 
ture prosperity of the Nation in the 
years ahead, and the size of the national 
Income. 

I do not claim to know all the answers 
to the problem of agriculture. I have 
made some study of it since helping to 
organize the first farm bureau in Marion 
County 34 years ago, of which 1 am still 
a* member. Prom that time to this, as 
a newspaper publisher and having owned 
and operated farms. I devoted quite a bit 
of study through my lifetime to agri¬ 
culture in an effort to keep abreast with 
soil conservation improvement and its 
general problems. Por the past 7 years 
in Congress, I have studied the problem 
more intensely than ever before and 
have come to the following definite 
conclusions. 

1 am firmly convinced that a sound 
and prosperous agriculture will continue 
prosperity and full employment for la¬ 
bor, prosperity for manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and business gen¬ 
erally. 

I am convinced a prosperous agricul¬ 
ture will insure us against another de¬ 
pression in the future, if the Govern¬ 
ment in Washington will ma>:c a real 
effort to economize and reduce govern¬ 
mental expense. 

Many commentators and newspaper 
writers who know little of the relation 
of agriculture to the economy of our 
Nation, write much about the farmers 
being subsidized. In fact, they have 
found it easy to criticize farm legisla¬ 
tion and try to blame the farmer for the 
high cost of living. They do not point 
out the difference between what the 
farmer gets and the amount the con¬ 
sumer pays. 

Of course, some mistakes have been 
made in administering the farm pro¬ 
gram. However, in considering the 
whole problem, the Congress has been 
right in protecting the interest of the 
farmers with a floor or support price 
of around 90 percent of parity, which 
has helped to continue prosperity for 
all of the people. I think potatoes and 
some other highly perishable vegetables 
should not have the benefit of any sup¬ 
port prices. 


will not quit until they are broke. They 
can’t quit, 

aria CtnjNOB 

Some turkeys In large population centers 
bring a higher price than those In commer¬ 
cial production. For instance, New Jersey 
producers, surrounded by large population 
centers, received last year at least $2 per bird 
more for the few turkeys they raised than 
those produced In Oregon. 

Some national distributors of turkeys make 
contracts with large retail outlets and chain- 
stores, to supply the turkeys needed by those 
retail outlets, less freight differential, priced 
at the New York market on the date of de¬ 
livery of each shipment. Consequently, in 
commercial turkey distribution, turkey buy¬ 
ers endeavor to base paying prices on the 
New York market, less freight, and national 
distributors endeavor to buy their turkeys 
where they can buy them on the New York 
market, less processing, freight, and a profit. 

Some people In Government and the trade 
feel very strongly that turkey ceilings should 
be different in one area than In another, and 
that the celling on the Pacific coast should 
bo lower than that on the east coast. Check¬ 
ing across the Nation, 1 find the cost of pro¬ 
ducing a pound of turkey meat about the 
same in all commercial production districts. 

’ITic California Turkey Federation has a 
committee which, since January, has stimu¬ 
lated sales of turkeys in California, has spent 
approximately $20,000 and has done an ex¬ 
cellent Job. This committee has just been 
enlarged. Is endeavoring to raise an addi¬ 
tional $100,000, of which approximately $75,- 
000 Is assured. Their Intention is to en¬ 
deavor to make turkeys, whole or cut up, 
available in all of the butcher shops In the 
State. If they succeed, California people 
will eat Its turkey crop. I am sure the 
people of the Pacific coast, In fart everyone 
west of the Mississippi, who produce turkeys 
for commercial channels, will feel that the 
price they are allowed to charge for their 
birds should not be less than a producer on 
the cast coast Is allowed to charge for his. 
If California or any other area Is unable to 
consume all of Its turkeys, the surplus will 
have to move to another area and, If It does, 
It will have to sell under the destftiatlon area 
celling enough to cover the cost of transpor¬ 
tation to destination. We are discussing 
the limit which a producer should be allowed 
to charge for his product, and an unfair 
price In any area is Identical with an unfair 
price to the producer, at the same cost, any¬ 
where In the United States. Live turkey 
farm ceilings should bo equal everywhere in 
the Nation. 

In 1938, I produced 11,000 turkeys. Since 
then, the company, of which I am president, 
has financed production of over 9,000,000, 
supervised production and computed costs 
of production on every flock. I think 1 know 
what It cost to produce turkeys. The checks 
for those 9.000.000 turkeys were Issued In 
our offices, after deduction of most of the 
operation costs, usually Including poult cost. 
Continued, efficient turkey production re¬ 
quires, In good years, more than wages plus 
a small profit, if production facilities are to 
be maintained and new ones built as con¬ 
sumption requires them. A celling should be 
high enough to return a man his total pro¬ 
duction cost plus enough profit to keep an 
efficient producer in business, plus enough In 
good years to return his losses In poor years. 
Poor years occur approximately one In three. 

Ceilings for processors, retailers and dis¬ 
tributors are not commented on herein be¬ 
cause honest, reliable, and Informed local 
and national distributors are the people who 
should supply that information to Congiess 
and the agency appointed to determine those 
mark-ups. 

BT7REAU OP AGRICULTURE ECONOMICS 

No one questions the care with which these 
men endeavor to compute cost, crops, mar¬ 
kets, and so forth. However, they have not 


Ninety Percent Farm Parity Will Prevent 
a Depression 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON* CHARLES W* VURSELL 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday, August 21,1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, our 
most Important domestic problem In the 
United States is to maintain a sound, 
workable farm program. Agriculture is 
the foundation upon which the economy 
of our Nation rests. If you wreck the 
foundation of a building, it will crash 
to the ground. If you wreck the founda¬ 
tion of the economy of our country, 


WHAT FARMERS THINK 

Mr. Speaker, the American farmers 
are well posted on our agricultural prob¬ 
lems. Their combined judgment is help¬ 
ful as a guide to the facts. 

In order to get the benefit of their 
judgment, I wrote a letter to 10 of the 
most successful farmers in a number of 
townships in various counties, asking 
whether they would prefer retaining our 
present farm-parity law, or whether they 
would prefer the Brannan plan. I was 
pleased to learn that out of 528 replies, 
500 favored retaining the present law, 
and only 28 favored changing to tlie 
Brannan plan. 

I have learned to have a good deal of 
confidence in the collective judgment of 
experienced farmers who throughout the 
years, by using their brain and muscle* 
have made a success of farming. 
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THE BRANNAH PLAN 

I am convinced that the Brannan plan 
is too expensive, too difficult to admin¬ 
ister: would regiment, control, and pen¬ 
alize the farmer and wreck agriculture, 

THE PRESENT PLAN 

Mr. Speaker, the present Agricultural 
Act under which, with little change, we 
have been operating for several years, is 
the result of over 20 years of study, re¬ 
search. and thinking of the ablest men 
in agriculture of the Nation. It has had 
searching study by the ablest Members 
of the Congress as well from eveiy con¬ 
ceivable source that would throw light on 
the farm problem. 

Our present farm program has the 
support of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and 18 other farm organi¬ 
zations, The facts show it has worked 
exceedingly well. 

An overwhelming number of the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who have studied the 
results and improved the law under its 
application by trial and error, along with 
a great majority of the grass-root farm¬ 
ers, agree that we should continue the 
parity policy of a floor under farm prod¬ 
ucts and build our future farm program 
on the present law. making such changes 
as time proves necessary. 

You hear much criticism of the bil¬ 
lions of dollars Congress has voted to 
support farm prices. These billions were 
responsible for the continued prosperity 
we have had since the farm program be¬ 
came operative, and have not been lost. 

LOANS AND RESALE PROFITS 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you the amaz¬ 
ing facts which show how little the Gov¬ 
ernment has really lost. On loans and 
purchasing of surplus farm products to 
the extent of over $8,000,000,000 by the 
Government during the past 17 years, 
the balance sheet furnished me by the 
Government up to April 30, 1950, shows 
a total net loss of only $212,858,871. 

You will say, “That can’t be right; 
we lost more than that on potatoes and 
eggs last year.” That is true, and bad 
administration caused most of the loss; 
but on the purchases made on wheat, to¬ 
bacco, oats, corn, rice, flax, and cotton 
which amounts to over 85 percent of total 
loans, the Government made on these 
enough profit to bring the total net loss 
down to the above figure. This admin¬ 
istration gave Greece five times that 
much. 

If these prices had not been supported, 
farm income would have dropped, na¬ 
tional income would have dropped, busi¬ 
ness would have dropped, millions of men 
would have been out of work, a depres¬ 
sion would have followed and the Gov¬ 
ernment would have lost billions of dol¬ 
lars in income. 

The best investment the Government 
has made in 20 years was the billions 
authorized by Congress and handled 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion. 

ONE DOLLAR MAKES $6 MORE 

It has been determined, after years of 
research and study, that every dollar’s 
worth of income produced and sold off 
of the farm generates or adds $6 more 
to the income of our country. Let me 
Illustrate: 


One dollar’s worth of wheat, oats, or 
fruit sold by the farmer is transported 
by rail or truck to processing plants, and 
by the time it makes the rounds through 
transportation and the processing plants, 
and comes back to the consumer in 
bread, wheaiies, instant oats, or canned 
fruit, in this cycle of distribution that 
dollar has generated an additional $6 of 
income. 

One dollar’s worth of cotton produced 
by the southern farmer, by the time it 
goes through a cotton gin, to the weavers, 
and comes back to the merchant’s shelf, 
and is sold in clothing, has produced an 
average of $6 more. 

The same is true of livestock, and all 
other farm products. Thus, you see that 
the total income of the farmer is the gear 
wheel that controls the total national 
income of the Nation. If the Income of 
the farmer is low, the national income 
of the Nation is low, the production of 
our manufacturing plants is low, and 
millions of men are out of work. 

The following table of figures will best 
prove the.se facts. By a study of this 
table you will note that the total na¬ 
tional income of the Nation will average 
about seven times the gross farm income. 
Where there is a discrepancy, it is caused 
by the lag of several months, but in the 
main the 20-year average proves that 
every dollar of gross farm income gen¬ 
erates about .six other dollars in the econ¬ 
omy of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, practically all of the new 
wealth of our Nation comes from farm 
products and minerals out of the earth. 
They add the new wealth to the eco¬ 
nomic blood stream of the economy of 
the country. 

You will remember that 19?9 was the 
last prosperous year before the depres¬ 
sion. You will note, reading from the 
following table, that when farm income 
went down, national income went down. 
You will note that the gross farm Income 
reached its low point in 1932, w)iile the 
national income reached its low point 
a year later in 1933. This lag results 
from the time required to carry products 
of the farm to the ultimate consumer. 

Farm production and national income 


(These statistics furnished by U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture} 


Yenr 

Gross farm in- 
c’()tno 

Nadoual oicomo 

Ki'A). 

$13,000,000,600 

$87,300,n(K),(K)0 

lU'K). 

10, WK), (MK>, (HK) 

7/i,(KH),(KH), (100 

1931. 

7. (KK), (KM), (KM) 

68, 8(K), (KK), l«K) 

1W2. 

6,7(K),00(),(HK) 

41, 7(K), UOO, (KK) 

im . 

6,4fK),(KK),000 

39, (KK), (KK), IHX) 

1«:14. 

7, fKK), (KKi, (KK) 

48, 000, (KK), (KK) 

K‘36. 

<),(K)'VXK),(KK) 

6r>,«00,(K)0,(KK) 

K«0. 

K), (!(M), ()(M), (KK) 

60, (KK), (KK), (XK) 

1W7. 

l0.fKK),(KK),000 

73,6()0.000,(K)0 

1(«8. 

9, 4(K), (KK), (KK) 

67, TOO, (KK), (XK) 

)w;«). 

^ a MM), (KK), (KK) 

72,600, (XK), (KK) 


A voniKo J»8,fl00,(MK),(l(M)XT-SW),(K)(),(XH),(XK) 


1940. $l(),,T00,O(M),0O0 $81,300,000, (KK) 

1041 . 00, (KK) 103,800, (KK), (KK) 

1042 . 17,700, OUO, 000 136,400,000,000 

1043 . 000,000,000 108,2(K), OOO, (KK) 

1044 . 23,600,0(K).(K)0 182,200,000,000 

1016. 24,000,000,000 182,800,000,000 

1 V4«. 27, KK), 000,000 1 7H, 300, (MX), (KK) 

1047.. 33,000,000,000 202,600,000,000 

K 4K. 32, «)0,000,000 226, WX), (KK), (KK) 

V. 40. 30, 600.000, OyO 221,000, (KK), (KK) 


You will note for the first 10 years 
from 1930 to 1939. gross farm income 
averaged $8,600,000,000 a year. This 
multiplied by 7 gives approximately 
$60,000,000,000 annual national Income. 

Taking the second 10 years, from 1940 
to 1949, by adding total gross farm in¬ 
come figures you get $234,800,000,000. 
This multiplied by 7 gives a national in¬ 
come of $1,643,600,000,000 which proves 
that each farm dollar generates $6 more 
in national income. 

Due to the lag from one year to the 
other, as farm crops go on the market, 
you will find that if you multiply each 
year by 7 the national income will 
be up or down a little, but when you 
multiply the yearly average for the first 
10 years. $8,600,000,000 by 7 you get 
almost $60,000,000,000 annual income. 
If you multiply each year of the second 
10 years shown on the chart you have 
the same up and down ratio due to the 
lag of marketing crops. But when you 
add the left column of gross farm income 
and multiply the total by 7 you get 
very near, in the right-hand column, 7 
times the gross farm income. 

The small difference in gross national 
income to farm income shown in the 
second 10-year chart is due to farm 
prices being held down by OFA controls 
and consumer subsidies paid during the 
war era. Even with that the total na¬ 
tional Income over the 10-year period 
balances out almost seven times gross 
farm income. 

You will note in 1929 we had farm 
prices that brought a national income of 
$87,300,000,000. That was a year of 
great prosperity with full employment. 

As farm prices continued to drop due 
to the depression the national income 
dropped in proportion. In the 10 years 
from 1929 to 1939, handling about the 
same peJcentage of farm production, but 
because of low farm prices, instead of 
generating $87,300,000,000 a year as we 
did in 1929, we generated an average 
of only $60,000,000,000 a year for that 
10-year period. 

As a result, in the 10-year period from 
1929 to 1939, we lost $27,300,000,000 a 
year, or a total of $273,000,000,000 in that 
10-year period. 

It was the loss of this income which 
made it impossible for us to exchange our 
goods, rather than any surplus of farm 
products. 

During these 10 years you will remem¬ 
ber that we had 12,000,000 men in 1933 
out of work. You will remember we es¬ 
tablished the WPA and spent some $25,- 
000,000,000, which was added to the na¬ 
tional debt in priming the pump to try 
to defeat the depression. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts are, had we 
been operating under the farm program 
In 1929, which we now have, the depres¬ 
sion could not have happened, and we 
would not have lost approximately $27,- 
000,000.000 a year in national income, or 
$270,000,000,000 during that 10 years. 

We are worrying about our national 
debt of $260,000,000,000. We lost just 
about that in national income during the 
10 years from 1929 to 1939, as 1 have 
shown you by the table, because of low 
farm Income which forced a low na¬ 
tional income. 
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Assume we now remove farm price 
supports, and our gross farm income 
drops back, and our national income 
drops back to the 1939 level of $72.500,- 
000,000—or, in other words, if we drop 
back to 1939 price levels, our income 
will be one-third of what it is at present. 
What will happen to our bonds, employ¬ 
ment, business, and where will we get 
the over $40,000,000,000 in taxes with 
which to run the Government this year, 
or in the future. 

These figures are authentic and are 
taken from Government statistics In 
Washington. If you will study and re¬ 
study this table, and note the explana¬ 
tion I have tried to make clear, I think 
you will agree with me that we must sup¬ 
port farm prices at a level high enough 
so our annual income will pay the cost 
of operating our Nation on a solvent 
basis, and begin to retire the national 
debt. 

Yes, we had better keep the present 
farm program, improve it, and keep 
prosperity for everyone. 


Strengthening the United Nationi 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW JACOBS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following letter to the 
editor of the Indianapolis Star written 
by Mrs. Walton G. Wilson, United Na¬ 
tions chairman of the League of Women 
Voters of Indianapolis: 

League or Women Voters 

OF Indianapolis, 

Indianapolis, Ind,, August 14, 1950, 
To tlie Editor of the Indianapolis Star: 

Public interest in tbe United Nations 
seems to be quite aroused at present. 

The League of Women Voters Is committed 
to the policy of strengthening the United 
Nations by developing its ellecUvcnesa under 
the present Charter. The UN study com¬ 
mittee of the league recognizes that the 
Charter has provlRlons within It for correct¬ 
ing its weaknesses without altering its struc¬ 
ture or essential usefulness. It Is for that 
reason that we inform ourselves about the 
workings of the various commissions and 
branches other than the Security Council. 
The committee considers It a public serv¬ 
ice at this time to make our findings avail¬ 
able to the community. 

Wo are aware of the dangers of totali¬ 
tarian rule wherever It presents itself or 
under what guise. When we support the 
commissions In the UN which are aimed 
at assisting the backward peoples to achieve 
Independence and dignity, wc believe we are 
doing It In tbe spirit of the Amorlcaii tradi¬ 
tion. Such activities as the FAO, ILO, etc., 
are free of the taint of Imperialism since 
their services are rendered where needed on 
behalf of member nations. By taking ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity offered under 
the Charter for them to use their experience 
of freedom In backing these commissions 
the democracies could, we believe, counter¬ 
act the appeal of totalitarian regimes. 

Most Informed observers advise that Asia 
suspects any large power, Including Russia, 


of imperlaliBtic Intentions when such powers 
undertake any large-scale unilateral action. 
Senator Robert Taft addressing the Repub¬ 
lican editors of Ohio last week showed hie 
awareness of the situation in the Orient 
when he told them the United Nations would 
have to make the peace terms when the mili¬ 
tary operations In Korea came to an end. 
The United States is committed before the 
world legally, politically, and militarily to 
the United Nations. It seems like dangerous 
trifling to subject United Nations officials 
and representatives to serious charges with¬ 
out supporting evidence which would stand 
up in court. 

The United Nations study group of the 
League of Women Voters has stated what pro¬ 
cedures we are for on a rather broad front. 
We do not share the belief that friendly gov¬ 
ernments have left us holding the sack or 
that we can assume an Isolated position In 
the world solely on the basis of what we are 
agalirit. 

If we are to coexist In the atomic age with 
nations and peoples whose concepts of peace, 
freedom and democracy differ radically from 
our own, wc need to carry our eggs In more 
than one basket. The League of Women 
Voters considers a study of the available 
facts nb(jnt these people and the structure 
and functions of the UN as much of h duty 
as voting in the elections. Mr. Malik has 
chosen propaganda as his weapon and the 
Urilted Nntions as the arena with the whole 
world as his audience. The people of the 
United States need to know the truth and 
are that Mr. Malik and the nations are con¬ 
fronted with it. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Walton G. Wtlson, 

United Nations Chairman of the League 
of Women Voters of Indianapolis, 


Conveyances for Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OP massachusetis 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Legion some 
hours ago sent two circular letters to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Thomas!, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap¬ 
propriations for the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The letters are as follows: 

The American Legion, 
Washington, D. C„ June 16, 1950, 
Hon. John Phillips, 

House of Representatives, 

WashUigton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Phillips: There is now pending 
before your subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations House Joint Resolution 
473, introduced by Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 
setts, the purpose of which Is to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con¬ 
tinue providing automobiles and other con¬ 
veyances for certain disabled veterans and 
to provide funds Therefor. 

For your ready reference, I enclose copy ol 
Resolution No. 65, adopted at the Miami, 1948, 
National Convention of the American Le¬ 
gion, which is self-explanatory. 

As I understand the situation, under legis¬ 
lation now In effect, these benefits were to 
expire on June 30, 1960, but unfortunately 
the funds allocnted thereto were exhausted 
on or about April 30, 1950. As you know, 
there still are hundreds of disabled veterans 


in hospital.! as result ol their wartime serv¬ 
ice. and in addition thereto, there are also 
hundreds of cases of veterans whose claims 
huve not as yet been adjudicat'd in order to 
determine their entitlement to an automo¬ 
bile or other conveyance of the type In ques¬ 
tion. Actually, there are numerous cases in 
which tlie veteran’s entitlement has been 
established but unfortunately, due to the 
lack of funds, they have been unable to avail 
themselves of the benefits Intended by this 
legislation. 

Hundreds of those men will not be dis. 
charged from their respective hospitals until 
after July 1, 1950, and as you can well appre. 
elate, until they shall have been discharged 
and their claims adjudicated, they are not in 
position to apply, through channels, fur those 
automobiles, etc. 

In other words, we respectfully submit that 
a veteran should not bo denied the oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain an automobile or other con* 
vcyance due to the fact that he was not for* 
tunatc enough to be discharged or have hla 
entitlement established prior to either June 
80.1950 (the date of expiration of the current 
legislation), or prior to April 30, 1660 (the 
date on which we understand the fund be¬ 
came exhausted). 

In view of the foregoing, and on behalf of 
the national organization of the American 
Legion, may I respectfully request your fa¬ 
vorable consideration of House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 473. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and coop¬ 
eration in this matter, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Miles D. Kennedy, Director, 

The American Legion. 

Portsmouth, Va., August IS, 1950, 
Chief Lbgiblatxve Director. 

3Vte American Legion National Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: I am a member of the American 
Legion. Post 37, Portsmouth, Va. I am writ¬ 
ing to you In relation to Public Law 663, of 
the b'eventy-nlnth Congress. This law, as 
amended, provided that combat wounded 
veterans who had lost or lost the use of a leg 
should be eligible for a grant from tho Gov¬ 
ernment of $1,600 toward the purchase of 
a new automobile or other conveyance. The 
law was designed to help those who, due to 
their Injuries, were unable to mak'» use of 
normal public transportation. 

Last October this law was again amended 
to provide for Its extension until June 30, 
1960, but at the same time it wn« decided 
that no further funds would be provided for 
use. In other words, the law was to expire 
on June 30, 1950, or sooner, If funds ran out. 

I am a paraplegic, and was retired from 
the Army on April 30 of this year. Immedi¬ 
ately upon my retirement, I made a claim for 
this assistance. My claim was approved be¬ 
fore June 30, but by that time, funds were 
no longer available. I understand that the 
only recourse that 1 and the many others 
who were forced, through the severity of 
their wounds to undergo a lengthy hospitali¬ 
zation. have, is to try to got another Inw 
such as this passed. We need this help. 
Without an automobile, we cannot get 
around. Others, many of whom suffered less 
debilitating wounds should have, and did 
receive tho help. The law would have been 
Belf-tcrmliiating, because one had to be a 
combat wounded veteran to be eligible. 

Can you advise me as to whether or not 
there is any effort being made to secure 
passage of another similar bill, or if there Is 
any way in which 1 and tho others like me 
can appeal thi.s decision? We did not ask 
for, nor write the original bill, but through 
the years In the hospital (almost 6, In my 
own case), we have been counting on the 
help It would give i7s. Can you help us? 
Sincerely yours, 

Frank L. Kirby. 
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Nothiiif To Worry About? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22, 1950 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we are making superhuman efforts 
to unify the countries of western Eu¬ 
rope, our High Commissioner in Ger¬ 
many. Mr. McCloy, it would appear, as¬ 
sures the American people that the situ¬ 
ation in Germany is well in hand and 
that we are guiding German attitudes 
and that the Germans are receptive to 
this guidance. 

There are unmistakable signs, how¬ 
ever, that Germany’s neighbors do not 
share Mr. McCloy’s optimism and that 
they are beginning to fear the resur¬ 
gence of German industrial and mili¬ 
tary might. What is the truth about 
the German attitudes? Are the Ger¬ 
mans really receptive to our democratic 
ideals? What are the Germans recep¬ 
tive to? 

The Society for the Prevention of 
World War III, a nonprofit educational 
organization, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, which for a number of years 
has been studying the German problem 
in all of its ramifications, in its just 
published summer issue. 1950, presents a 
bill of particulars, cogently and tersely, 
about the real present German at¬ 
titudes. Under the heading ‘‘Nothing 
to worry about?” the society’s magazine 
No. 35 clearly demonstrates that the 
American people have sufficient cause, 
Indeed, to worry about our German 
policy. The article follows: 

Nothing To Worry About? 

"This is a critical period for Germany and 
one which finds the Gormans, in genoral, 
receptive. It l.^ a period in which we should 
redouble our efforts to guide German public 
attitudes in the direction of the free western 
world." (John J. McCloy, United States 
High Commissioner, to Dean Acheson, Sec¬ 
retary of State, in his First Quarterly Re¬ 
port on Germany.) 

The American people will now be able to 
breathe a sigh of relief as they read the 
resolute words of tiie United States High 
Commissioner, henceforth tlicy need not 
fret about such Inslgnlllcaiit occurrences 
as they read in the press dally: 

The CUancelor of the West German Re¬ 
public leading a German rally to the tune of 
Deutschland Ueber Alles. 

The growing defiance of allied policy and 
personnel by Germans of all stripes and 
colors. 

The ever-lncreaslng Influence of neo-Nazi 
politicians and their political parties. 

The training of ex-Nazi diplomats to take 
over where they left off under Hitler. 

The reestablishment of the German civil 
service as It was under Hitler and staffed 
with pro-Nazi bigwigs. 

The return to power of the'Industrial war 
lords of the Ruhr who provided the guns 
and tanks for the Hitler war machine. 

The rising clamor of the Germans for the 
freedom of the top Nazi war criminals. 

The hounding aud persecution of genuine 
anti-Nazis for participating in the Allied 
denazification program. 

The resurgence of the German cartel net¬ 
work which alms at strangling the econo¬ 
mies of her neighbors. 


The reemergence of the I. G. Parben octo¬ 
pus, spearhead of past German aggressions. 

The spending of American funds on un¬ 
necessary luxuries, while making no effort 
to cope with the unomployinont problem— 
as revealed by the EGA. 

•Thr deliberate falsification of statistical 
data by the Germans In order to mislead the 
Allies as to the true state of Germany’s eco¬ 
nomic revival. 

The conspiracy of German industrialists 
to grab hold of the markets in Communist 
China, and the secret deals they are making 
with the Iron-curtain countries. 

The undermining of nil agricultural re¬ 
forms by the Germans, despite the hundreds 
of thousands of farmers who are landless, 
though close to 2,000.000 acres are available. 

The sabotage of the reparations program 
which has now resulted in the retaining of 
most of the Hermann Goerlng steel works— 
a basic component of the Nazi war poten¬ 
tial. 

The smuggling Into Germany during the 
year 1949 ot $1,000,000,000 worth of goods, 
chiefly coffee, cigarettes, chocolate, and 
nylon. 

The deliberate attempt by Gorman poli¬ 
ticians to aggravate the financial crisis by 
providing tax vdndfalls for the Industrial 
war lords—another device to squeeze more 
money out of American taxpayers. 

The German threats and insults against 
the west over the Saar Treaty. 

The boasts by members of the German 
General Staff that they are In conslant con¬ 
tact with some 4,000 generals and high olll- 
cers who held key positions in Hitler’s Reicli. 

This is blit a partial li.st. There is much 
more to be told, but should we bother when 
tlie American people arc now assured by the 
United States High Commlsfjioiier that the 
situation is well in hand, that "we" are 
"guiding German attitudes" and that the 
Germans "arc receptive"? 

Why should the American people pay any 
attention to eight prominent Senators, Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats alike. Uxlllttk, 
IlENDRICKbON, IVES. liEHMAN. KlLGORE. DOUC- 
i-AS, CHAVEZ, Pepper, who have expre.s.sed 
alarm over developments In Germany? Why 
sliould the people become excited when th'‘y 
are a.ssured that the Germans are meek 
lambs who are being "guided" and are "re¬ 
ceptive" to the standards of free com¬ 
munities? 

These Senators have asked President Tru¬ 
man to appoint a coinmlssion to Investigaie 
all matters pertaining to Germany. Do they 
really believe that there is something in¬ 
trinsically wrong with our German policy? 
Or have they been taken in by the hy.steria 
of fanatical dlehards who believe what they 
read in the newspapers? 

In this connection the New York Times re¬ 
cently carried a story bearing the headline: 
"U. S. Expert Defends Employment of Former 
Nazis in German Jobs." This anonymous 
h^gh official in the Office of the High Com¬ 
missioner told the press that It was a "mis¬ 
interpretation" of the facts to assert that the 
denazification program had failed because 
many lormer Nazis had been returned to 
their jobs or had obtained new positions. 

Should we listen to such experts because 
they pos.*5e8s a certain kind of logic which is 
above the heads of the common man? The 
common man Just can’t understand that 
putting the Nazis back Into power is really 
a subtle way of denazifying Germany. As 
reported by the Times this high official said, 
when we put them back Into office, they are 
less "vulnerable to neo-Nazi schemers," 

This Is our method of fooling the Nazis. 
If this doesn’t make sense to the common 
man, let him at least retain his faith In the 
wisdom of the American High Commissioner. 
Is it not high time that the American people 
ignored the ravings of alarmists who cannot 
perceive the enormous good that is coming 
out of Germany day after day? 

Don’t we realize that they will be faithful 
friends of the democracies whom they de¬ 


spise as a matter of fact, and as long as our 
taxpayers’ billions will flow to them, they 
surely will not make open alliance with their 
eastern neighbors? 

Therefore, all we must do is to show some 
tolerance and understanding to a misled but 
essentially dynamic and democratic people. 


Ten Major Jewish Agencies Denounce 
Stockholm Peace Appeal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
released by the National Community 
Rtdations Council. It gives me special 
pleasure to insert this statement in the 
Record, because some organs of public 
intelligence, perhaps innocently or ac¬ 
cidentally und perhaps maliciously, have 
given undue prominence to so- called 
Jewish names in connection with espio¬ 
nage arrests. 

I have said over and over, and I re¬ 
peat, that the members of the Jewish 
community are utleily loyal to the Gov¬ 
ernment, the institutions, and the noble 
traditions of the United State.s, and 
more intelligently loyal than some of 
the groups who snet'r. There are fewer 
individuals of Jewish faith among those 
who are disloyal, and a higher ratio of 
Jews in the armed services than in the 
general population. 

News B'rom the National Community Reia- 

TTONs Advisory Council, New York, 

N. Y. 

(For release Friday morning, August JS, 1950) 

Ten major Jowi.sh organizatiaons today 
denounced the Stockholm appeal and 
characterized as a "despicable divlde-and- 
conquer tactic" the circulation of a version 
of the pro-Comniunist petition directed 
Bpeclllcnlly to Jewish groups. 

In a statement released today, the Jewish 
organizations called upon "all who wish to 
serve the peace of the world and the pres¬ 
ervation of freedom to reject, with culm 
and common sense, the Stockholm appeal." 
The organizations charged that "those who 
assist the unscrupulous Communist aggres¬ 
sors in advancing this Instrument of their 
destructive purpo.ses make use of every de¬ 
vice of confusion and distortion." 

Organizations which signed the statement 
were: American Jewish Committee: Amer¬ 
ican Jewish Congress; Anil-Defamation 
League; Association of Jewish Chaplains 
In the Armed Forces; B'nal B’rith; Jewish 
I.abor Committee; Jewish War Veterans of 
U. S. A.; National Community Relations 
Advisory Council; National Council of 
Jewish Women; and Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

Declaring that the fraudulence of the ap¬ 
peal directed to Jews Is transparent, the 
statement pointed out that the endorse¬ 
ments contained therein "obviously come 
from pro-Communlsts, from those behind 
the iron curtain who had no choice, or from 
Innocents who have been duped by the 
spurious appeal, If Indeed the endorsements 
are authentic.” 

Pointing out that circulation of the 
Stockholm appeal has, In some Instances, 
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provoked groups to violence, the statement 
said: 

“American democracy can and must be 
preserved not by abrogating the cherished 
principles of civil liberties but by confident 
reliance upon lawful processes and the ap¬ 
propriate governmental agencies.” 

STATEMENT OF OPPOSITION TO THE STOCKHOLM 
APPEAL AUGUST 17, 19S0 

At t^^e very time when the peace of the 
world has been shattered by Communist ag¬ 
gression in Korea, a spurious peace petition, 
the appeal of the World Congress of Parti¬ 
sans of Peace, generally known as the Stock¬ 
holm appeal, is being circulated by Commu¬ 
nist and pro-Communlst groups. The falsity 
of this misleading petition has been exposed 
by President Truman, by Secretary of State 
Achesem, and repeatedly by religious, labor 
and other organizations genuinely devoted to 
world peace. Including the undersigned or¬ 
ganizations. On August 2, the officers of the 
Federal Council of Churches ol Chn.st in 
America, the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference, and the Syniigogue Council ol 
America Joined in a denunciation of the de¬ 
ceptive Stockholm appeal, and correctly des¬ 
ignated it “a camouflage designed to coniuse 
the free societies.” 

Those who assist the unscrupulous Com¬ 
munist aggressors In advancing ti ls instru¬ 
ment of their destnictive purpo.ses make use 
of every device ol contusion and distortion. 
In this connection, our attention has hcen 
called to the issuance and circulation among 
Jewish groups of copies of the petition con¬ 
taining alleged endorsements oi .some re¬ 
ligious leadens and puhlic figures In European 
countries and Israel. It is a well-known 
Communist technique to make special and 
divisive ai*prals to th^ various religious, na¬ 
tionality and racial groups in the United 
ytates. We resent thi.s despicable divide 
and conquer tactic. The falsity of the ver¬ 
sion of the Stockholm Appeal directed toward 
Jews is tran.spareiit; the endorsements ob- 
vloiLsly come from pro-Communlsts, from 
those behind the Iron curtain who had no 
choice, or from innocents who have been 
duped by the spurious aiijieal, if, indeed, the 
endorsements arc authentic. 

We. the uiidersigiied organizations, hereby 
denounce all versions of the false petition, 
and call upon all who wish to serve the peace 
of the \/oikl and the preservation of freedom 
to reject, with calm and common sense, the 
btockholm appeal. 

The presentation ol the deceptive Stock¬ 
holm appeal ha.s in some instance ^ provoked 
groups to violence directed agaln.st those who 
would deceive them. By circulating the 
Stockholm appeal, the Communists are at¬ 
tempting to provoke the American people to 
violence, threat oi violence, mob action and 
disruptive disturbances. We urge the Ameri¬ 
can people to avoid this trap. American 
democracy can and must be preserved not 
by abrogating the cherished principles of 
civil liberties but by confident reliance upon 
lawlul processes and the appropriate gov¬ 
ernmental agencies. 

Jacob Blnustein, President, American 
Jewish Committee; Rab) i Irving 
Miller, President, American Jewish 
Congress; Meier Stclnbrlnk, Chair¬ 
man. Aiitl-Dclamatlon League of 
xi'nal B’rlth; Rabbi Morris N. Kertzer, 
President, Association of Jewish 
Chaplains In the Armed Forces; 
PYank Goldman, President, B’nal 
B’rlth; Adolph Held, Chairman, 
Jewish Labor Committee; Ben Kauf¬ 
man, Executive Director, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States; 
Irving Kane, Chairman, National 
Community Relations Advisory 
Council; Mrs. Irving M. Engel. Pres¬ 
ident, National Council of Jewish 
Women; Maurice N. Elsendrath, 
President. Union of American He¬ 
brew Congiegatlons. 
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eVA and Defense Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address en¬ 
titled “CVA and Defease Production,” by 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior C. 
Girard Davidson at the chamber of 
commerce forum luncheon, Pendleton, 
Ores., Monday, July 31,1950: 

Address by Assistant Secretary of the In¬ 
terior C. Girard Davidson at the Cham¬ 
ber or Commerce Forum Luncheon, Pen¬ 
dleton, Oreg., Monday, July 31, 1950 
rVA AND defense PRODUCTION 
Regardless of what subjects wo talk about 
thobo days, our thoughts are always skipjjing 
back to wliHt Is now happening across the 
Pacific in Korea. 

We are all proud of the United States for 
the leadership which It Is giving to the free 
nations of the world in resisting unprovoked 
aggren-slon and In defending the Independ¬ 
ence of sovereign countries. All of us were 
stirred by the speed and courage with which 
Presirionl Triuuan nnived to array the forces 
ot our ciiiintry behind the United Nations 
and to make the American position in do¬ 
le nsc ol freedom known throughout the 
world. 

We are all hopeful that we can bring tho 
Korean battle to a 6ucces.sful and speedy 
close. We are hopeful that our determined 
stand in Korea will prove a deterrent to ag¬ 
gression elsewhere in the world. Our prep¬ 
arations. however, must take into considera¬ 
tion the possibility that our hopes will not 
be us speedily achieved as we might wish. 

Pre.sideiit Truman ha.s reported to the Con¬ 
gress the measures which must necessarily 
bo taken to protect us both abroad and at 
home. In his recent economic report, he 
has further outlined what the Kon'an 
emergency—and the threat of similar emer¬ 
gencies elsewhere—means to our economy 
It is obvious that our military effort unu 
our diplomatic nogotlutlons are dependent 
to a great extent on the strength of our 
domestic economy. Knowing that, we can 
sec mori! clearly what Korea means to us at 
home. 

It mcan.s that wo must expand produc¬ 
tion of the things which our armed lorces 
need. We must have not only enough to re¬ 
store peace to Korea, but also enough to 
be ready to quell, in cooperation with other 
members oi the United Nations, any future 
nggre.ssinn anywhere. 

It means tliat we must divert production 
ol some iiictorie.s from civilian goods to mili¬ 
tary goods. 

It also means, of course, that we must 
tighten our belts. We must spend less on 
consumer goods and more on military pro¬ 
curement, which means higher taxes. Only 
in that way can we prevent run-away Infla¬ 
tion and keep our Nation’s fiscal affairs on 
a sound basis. 

But the emergency does not mean that 
we have to abandon all peacetime produc¬ 
tion. Certainly it does not mean that we 
must hold our economy to a static level. 
Quite the contrary. We must expand indus¬ 
trial production to provide enough for both 
military and civilian needs. 

Fortunately, ours is a large an1 rich coun¬ 
try. Bigger and better is an American tradi¬ 
tion. No one doubts that we are able to and 
know how to expand our economy to do the 
Job ahead. 


The President pointed out that private 
business need have no fear that emergency 
expansion would result in more productive 
capacity than this Nation would need when 
the present emergency Is over. 

Our industrial machine is now running at 
top speed and it still cannot meet current 
civilian demands. As our population con¬ 
tinues to grow, as all of us as’^’ e to a higher 
standard of living, these civilian demands 
increase year after year. It is not merely 
a military emergency that forces us to ex¬ 
pand industrial production. We shall con¬ 
tinue to need this new industrial capacity 
alter the emergency is over. 

Expansion means more steel, more alumi¬ 
num, more labricated goods, more cheap elec¬ 
tric power. It means more of all the thou¬ 
sands and thousands ot manufactured prod¬ 
ucts this Nation uses. 

And the President made it plain that tho 
Government must do its part in working for 
an expanded economy in the future. Wo 
cannot abandon our growing program of re¬ 
source development—and that means humnu 
resources as well ns natural resources—If wo 
are to have tho kind of Nation wo all want 
when the peace Is finally won. 

Wo can achieve these things, acting with 
characteristic American energy and team¬ 
work, but we know that the Job will not be 
an easy one. 

Faced with such pressing problems, we 
shall have no time for foolishiiesh. This l.s 
not the time tor private wars which divide 
and dissipate our energies. 

For that reason, I ran find little patience 
for the current propajuinda campaign of the 
private electric comjaiiiles. It is disconcerL- 
Ing to note that, Just this month, this cum- 
pulgn has Invaded the i>nges of tho widely 
read Reader’s Digest rniigaziue. 

The arllcle to which 1 have reference Is 
entitled "Prime Example of Creeping Social¬ 
ism: The Columbia Valley Authority.” It Is 
signed by the distinguished cx-Ciovernor 
ol Wyoming, the Honorable Leslie A. Miller. 
But it iniglit well luive been written by one 
of the paid propagandists of the electric 
companic.s. 

We might speculate about this. Governor 
Miller has admitted to the papers that he did 
not write ))arL8 of it. The Reader’s Digest 
has confirmed this. 

'Phe magazine editors admitted that they 
added to tho article what they eupheinistl- 
Ciilly raU summarizing phrasos. The public 
i.s led to believe, howc?ver, that Governor 
Miller is rcspon.sible for the contents of tho 
entire iirllcle. 

It should be noted that tlil.j article, which 
purports to inform tho public about CVA, 
liardly mentions CVA. Here this widely cir¬ 
culated magazine had an opportunity to 
j'ivc the people some basic facts on an im¬ 
portant question of public policy. All the 
facts on the CVA question should be broad¬ 
ly di.s«cmlnated so that the people can make 
up their own minds us to its merits and de¬ 
merits. Unfortunately, Reader’s Digest over¬ 
looked this opportunity for performing a use¬ 
ful public service. 

It was this same magazine which, only a 
few months ago, printed an earlier rabid at¬ 
tack on the CVA. At that time, many peo¬ 
ple WTOtc to tlie Reader’s Digest and sug¬ 
gested that the magazine print in a succeed¬ 
ing issue an article stating the pro-CVA side 
of the story. 

When I saw the August ls.sue, I was as¬ 
tounded that the magazine should be pub¬ 
lishing another antl-CVA article without of¬ 
fering an opiiortunlty for rebuttal. I was 
further disturbed to find that this antl- 
CVA article was commissioned by the mag¬ 
azine. Thus It could not be considered an 
accident, a ca.se of the editors Imppenlng 
upon a good piece in the morning mall. 

These two articles, and particularly the 
references to “.socialism.” which the editors 
admit to Inserting, must have given great 
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pleasure to the private electric companies. 
By labeling the CVA "‘creeping socialism,’* 
the Reader’s Digest falls right In with the 
latest directive of the electric companies ad¬ 
vertising program. 

I wish all of you could se^ and read this 
booklet entitled “The Public and You,” which 
the electric companies advertising program 
has distributed privately to the executives 
of private electric utilities. The booklet 
gives the results of a public opinion poll and 
has an interesting commentary on the re¬ 
sults. 

“This Is a shocker,” the booklet com¬ 
ments. “Slxty-thrce percent of the people 
approve TVA. Are they Socialists? Lib¬ 
erals? Fuzzy-thinkers? Low-income folks?’* 

“Apparently not,” the booklet replies. 
For the poll revealed that 65 percent of the 
upper-income people approve TVA, that 83 
percent of the editors and educators, people 
who read and get around and think, approve 
TVA. Even more horrible for the utilities 
executives are these facts brought out by the 
poll: 56 percent of the Republicans approve 
TVA, 63 percent of the free enterprisers ap¬ 
prove TVA, and 45 percent of the private 
electric companies own employees approve 
TVA. 

Furthermore, the survey shows that 63 
percent think that TVA’s In other ports of 
the country would be a good Idea. Evidently. 
Pacific Northwest residents had their say 
In this public-opinion poll. 

Unable to understand why so many people 
approve TVA, the survey further asked 
whether it was known that TVA doer, not pay 
the same taxes as business concerns. Most 
of the people said they knew that. None¬ 
theless, of the people who knew It. 66 per¬ 
cent still approved TVA and 65 percent fa¬ 
vored more TVA’s. 

Then the pollsters took a new tack and 
asked. “Would socialism be a good thing or a 
bad thing for the United Btates?" Naturally 
69 percent of the people said It would be a 
bad thing. 

These facts led the electric company ad¬ 
vertising experts to the following conclusion, 
which I quote from their booklet. 

“Prom the preceding charts, it Is apparent 
that to link our fight to the TVA question 
would run us into a lot of opposition, most 
of It based on lack of knowledge. But to 
link our fight to socialism Is something else 
again. The people do not want socialism. 

“We’re on favorable ground there. The 
electric companies advertising program in 
magazines and on radio will stress the fight 
against the socialistic state more In the 
future. It should be stressed, too. on the 
local level * * * in speeches, radio talks. 
Interviews, and other public expressions of 
management opinion.” 

Doesn’t It seem to you, after hearing what 
the electric companies propose to do, that 
the Reader’s Digest Is following the line of 
the power trust? “Don’t argue the facts,” 
the line says. “Instead, pin the nasty label 
on CVA. Call It 'creeping socialism’.” 

Now let us leave this propaganda to the 
electric companies and get back to the facts 
on CVA. 

The CVA was proposed to meet a specific 
problem, the existence of which no one has 
successfully questioned. Almost everyone 
knows that there is something wrong with 
the present system of handling the Federal 
Government’s responsibility in river basin 
development in the Pacific Northwest. 

There are too many cooks stirring the 
broth. Three Federal agencies are trying to 
handle the control of a single river system. 
Twenty or more Federal agencies are con¬ 
cerned with other aspects of our lands and 
water resources In a single river basin. The 
results ate everywhere apparent In delays, 
in confusion, sometimes In open conflict. 
This is not the fault of the Federal agencies. 


but of the congressional acts under which 
they must operate. 

Now that defense needs begin to press on 
us. the delays In the Federal river develop¬ 
ment program in the Northwest become even 
more apparent—^and more dangerous. 

As an example, let uu look at a few facts 
about aluminum. 

Currently we are making about 700,000 tons 
of aluminum a year. We should he making 
at. least 1,200,000 tons, as we did during 
World War II. This Is a minimum figure, 
but it will serve us for this discussion. 

Why aren’t aluminum plants expanding? 
It is not because they don't want to. For the 
last 2 years they have said they could use 
a whole lot more aluminum Just to till 
civilian orders. They have money for plant 
expansion, too, and they want to spend it. 

But aluminum plants can’t expand pro¬ 
duction at present prices unless they get 
more low-cost power. It was low-cost power 
that brotight 60 percent of the aluminum 
Industry to the Northwest In the beginning. 
Naturally the Industry looks to the North¬ 
west for further expansion, because the Na¬ 
tion’s greatest reserve of low-cost hydropower 
is In this region. But today we have a power 
shortage here which, according to present 
schedules, will continue until at least 1968. 
New Industries needing large blocks of power 
can't get it. 

In order to get the minimum 1,200,000 tons 
of aluminum we need, we must have more 
power dams In the Northwest in a hurry. 

If we don’t get those dams, the alternatives 
are grim. 

One of the alternatives Is to cut the civil¬ 
ian use of electric power. The adclitlunul 
power needed is equivalent to the electricity 
requirements of about 30 normal suburban 
nonindustrial cities averaging 90,000 popu¬ 
lation. No one wants to cut off power for 
80 such cities, for 2,700,000 people. 

Another alternative is to use high-cost 
power. This would raise the price of alu¬ 
minum. Today aluminum made with 2- 
mlll power costs about 16 cents a pound. 
But the cheapest power now available for 
aluminum expansion averages 6 mills. Tills 
would raise the price of aluminum about 4 
cents a pound, to 20V^ cents The total 
added cost to the consumer each year would 
be about $96,000,000, That $96,000,000 (>ut 
of the consumers’ pockets might better be 
Invested in a hydro-pov/er dam In the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest. It would buy about 150,000 
kilowatts of capacity. 

As 1 said, we are short of aluminum be¬ 
cause our dams in the Northwest are behind 
schedule. 

A primary reason for the delay is the dif¬ 
ficulty which the three Federal water and 
power agencies have had In reaching agree¬ 
ments on which dams are to be built, which 
agencies are to build them, and in what order 
they are to be constructed. 

Obviously this would be avoided If the 
three agencies were combined Into one, as 
provided by the CVA legislation. 

A second reason for delay has been the 
absence of continuing construction funds. 
Each year the Federal agencies must wait 
for congressional action to see how much 
of a dam they can build. At the same time, 
the returns from the dams already built are 
going back to the Treasury without con¬ 
tributing to continued growth of the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest. In 1949 alone, the Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration turned back to 
the Treasury, out of power revenues from 
the two dams now operating, over $10,000,- 
000 In excess of operating expenses and of 
repayment requirements. 

CVA would be authorized to use this 
money to speed construction of dams once 
they hod been authorized by Congress. 

A third reason for delay is to be found In 
the operations of the Congress. It is natural 


that the Congress would be hesitant about 
moving ahead on these dams as long as there 
is conflict among the agencies. As a result, 
the Northwest program proceeds piecemeal. 
You all know that the dams to be constructed 
toy the Corps of Engineers were authorized 
In the rivers and harbors act of this year, 
tout that the equally important dams to be 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
were left out of the act. 

Among the projects omitted was Hells 
Canyon Dorn, one of the most Important 
units. The schedule for bringing the North¬ 
west out of the power shortage by 1958 re¬ 
quires that construction on Hells Canyon 
Dam start this month. This is now ob¬ 
viously impossible. 

In its action on 1951 appropriations Con¬ 
gress further demonstrated the Ineffective¬ 
ness of this divided system of administration. 
Funds for the Corps of Engineers projects 
in the Northwest were uniformly Increased 
by the Senate committee over the House 
committee recommendations. On the other 
hand, funds for Bonneville and Reclama¬ 
tion projects wore decreased. For example, 
the Senate committee gave a more than 
$5,000,000 increase for the Engineers* Look¬ 
out Point Reservoir, and more than $7.- 
000,000 for the Engineers’ Detroit Reservoir. 
On the other hand, the Senate committee 
decreased Reclamation's Columbia Basin 
project by $4,000,000 and Reclamation’s 
Hungry Horse Dam by $1,000,000. Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration construction 
funds were cut $2,000,000 and Its contract 
authority one and three-quarter million 
dollars. 

If the river-development program for the 
Pacific Northwest came to the Congress in 
a single, comprehensive package It Is un¬ 
likely that wo would continue to have these 
unbalanced enactments of only half a plan. 
By presenting to the Oongress a single, com¬ 
prehensive program for dam construction for 
the region CVA would make It possible for 
the Congress to move more sure-footediy. 

We must not forget these facts Jii any 
discussion of the CVA question. Wo nre 
not doing as well as we might, and those 
days In the light of defense needs, as well 
as we must. 

Regardless of the form and details of ary 
proposal for improvement, it must be ob¬ 
vious that these three principles must bo 
followed In order to do the Job better. 

First of all, we must pull together the 
numerous Federal agencies now working on 
natural-resources development In the Pacific 
Northwest. This is an obvious way to gain 
efficiency and save money. The river system 
is one job and It should be handled by one 
agency. We should have a single program, 
comprehending the needs of the entire region 
and all the natural resources, as well as a 
single schedule for accomplishing It. 

In the second place, we should take the 
Federal operation out of Washington, D. C.. 
and bring it 3.000 miles across the country 
to the Pacific Northwest where the Job Is 
to be done. We need on-the-ground grass¬ 
roots management of our Federal operations. 
We need Federal officials in the region re¬ 
sponsible for getting the job done. We need 
Federal officials In the region responsive to 
the problems of the region and to the needs 
of the people. W© need an effective partner¬ 
ship between the Federal operation and State 
and local governments and private individ¬ 
uals. 

In the third place, we need businesslike 
management of the Federal resource opera¬ 
tions. It seems to me entirely logical that 
the enterprises of the Federal Government 
should make use of all the new and efficient 
management methods which the American 
private corporation has developed. The 
Hoover Commission recommended that these 
business-type procedures be followed in 
financing, budgeting, and accounting for 
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Federal water and power developments. A 
method for doing this is already established 
under the Government Corporation Controls 
Act, which provides both for business-type 
management of Government corporations 
and the strictest accountability to the Con¬ 
gress. 

The current CVA proposal follows all these 
principles for Improvement of the Federal 
resource operation In the Pacific Northwest. 

If details In the legislation need refining, 
that can be done In congressional hearings 
In the Held. These three basic prlnlcpies, 
however, must be a part of any CVA legisla¬ 
tion which finally becomes law. 

Today the residents of the Pacific North¬ 
west, together with people all over the coun¬ 
try, are ready and anxious to make the maxi¬ 
mum contribution to the detense of our 
national security. But as workmen, we are 
only us good as our tools. We do not now 
have the tools we need to make our maximum 
contribution. We are not tooled up to real¬ 
ize the power potentialities of this region 
and to make possible the necessary expan¬ 
sion In aluminum and In other metals and 
minerals. 

This tooling up cannot be deferred much 
longer. Better to have enough and have It 
on time, rather than too little and too late. 


Disposal of Surplus Perishable 
Commodities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NF.W JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become increasingly plain that there 
is a great need for a rearrangement of 
our whole policy with respect to Gov¬ 
ernment-owned agricultural products. 
These products have been bought in 
great quantities by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in price-support op¬ 
erations. They have been held in stor¬ 
age warehouses when they should have 
been used as food by needy persons and 
by institutions and agencies who care for 
indigent persons. 

The purpose of this bill is to broaden 
the scope of the present law so as to fa¬ 
cilitate the disposal in a useful manner 
of perishable agricultural commodities 
held by the Government. At the pres¬ 
ent time the Department of Agriculture 
has millions of dollars invested in butter, 
cheese, dried milk, eggs, and numerous 
other kinds of products. They are in 
storage and serving no useful purpose. 
At the same time, Government and non- 
Government associations of a nonprofit 
character, such as hospitals, mental in¬ 
stitutions. homes for children, the aged, 
and numerous types of welfare organiza¬ 
tions that care for the poor and the 
handicapped in life are in need of these 
various commodities being held by the 
Government. It does not make sense. 

Last evening I was startled to learn 
from the radio report of a news com¬ 
mentator that our Government had 
spent upward of $400,000,000 to buy up 
potatoes in its price-support program at 
a price of $1.68 per 100 pounds and then 
resold them at 1 cent per 100 pounds to 


make alcohol or fertilizer. In other in¬ 
stances they were treated with an acid 
preparation and discolored so they could 
not be used tor human consumption. 
At other times they were destroyed by 
pouring oil over them and setting fire 
to them. At the same time, our War 
Department is paying $2.95 per hundred¬ 
weight for potatoes with which to feed 
our soldiers. 

These conditions must not be per¬ 
mitted to continue. Although there has 
been some Improvement in latter days, 
yet there is more that can and must be 
done. The legislation now before the 
House, it is promised, will provide a 
ready means of getting these perish¬ 
able agi icultural products into channels 
wiiere human need will be served. 

I give my support to the bill. 


Liberal Party Calls for Total Mobilization 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August S, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following: 

Liberal Party of New York State, 

New York, N. Y„ August 18, 1950, 
Dear Congressman Klein : The Liberal 
Pnrty of New York State is convinced that 
the emergency coni routing onr Nation Is not 
just that of a little war in Korea, but h com¬ 
prehensive emergency which will continue 
from now on until the Soviet Union Is gen¬ 
uinely ready to leave the world fit peace. 
Until then, we must be ready lor Instant ac¬ 
tion if the Soviet Union precipitates broad- 
ficalc war. 

Upon the basis of this conviction, we be¬ 
lieve that there must bo set up now the en¬ 
tire machinery for activation of total eco¬ 
nomic mobilization on a moment's notice. 

The enclosed series of recommendations on 
the national mobilization program, just 
passed by the State committee of the Liberal 
Party, aims at «he complete preparedness 
which our Nation needs now. 

We hope you will give these recommenda¬ 
tions serious consideration in working on 
leglsLntlon lor the national mobilization 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ben Davidson, 
Executive Director, 

Recommendations on National Economic 
Mobilization Made by State Oommittee, 
Liberal Party of New York Static 
We regard the present emergency as being 
not merely the Korean war alone. The 
emergency Includes the potentiality of the 
Korean conflict for a third world war, pre¬ 
cipitated by the Soviet Union either by blte- 
by-blto action upon vulnerable points or by 
sudden general attack. Whether the Soviet 
opens general attack with her own forces or 
sacrifices the people of her satellites first 
upon the altar of Soviet expansionism, the 
peril to the United States and the entire 
free democratic world is now acute. 

It la the height of folly ind of danger to 
regard the Korean conflict as an Isolated 
and splf-contained emergency. The attack 
of Soviet sponsored and directed North 
Korea upon United Nations sponsored South 
Korea, the persistence of that attack In de¬ 


fiance of the United Nations directives, the 
continuance of the attack In the face of 
United Nations military involvement, the re¬ 
fusal of the Soviet to stop the conflict, which 
she can do with a single word to North 
Korea—all this must be understood as part 
of the entire Soviet plan for world conquest. 
The Soviet will attack whenever and wher¬ 
ever she considers the opportunity ripe. She 
will not await our convenience. 

Therefore, the United States and, with It, 
the entire free democratic world must be 
totally prepared for total attack at any 
moment from now on. The emergency con¬ 
fronting our country Is not momentary In 
Korea, but a comprehensive and continuing 
emergency regardless of what happens in 
Korea. 

We have seen time and again that an ag¬ 
gressor with expansionist alms is encouraged 
to act by the military weakness of his oppo¬ 
nents. A third world war, therefore, cannot 
be averted by speaking softly and wielding a 
toothpick, Aggressors respect only strength. 
And it is only complete readiness to oppose 
force with strength—with full strength—that 
can deter the Soviet Union from throwing 
the world Into flame. Complete prepared¬ 
ness Is the only hope for averting a third 
world war. 

It Is upon the basis of our conviction that 
the emergency Is total now and will con¬ 
tinue to be total until the Soviet Union 
fibows Itself concretely prepared to permit 
the world to be at peace—It Is upon this con¬ 
viction that we base our over-nil recom¬ 
mendation that the national preparedness 
program be pointed toward total mobiliza¬ 
tion. This does n it mean that all the re- 
pources of the country^—human, natural and 
Industrial—bo completely mobilized at once. 
It does moan immediate establishment of 
th^ enllro machinery for nctlvation of full 
mobilization the moment this becomes ncc- 
essa- It moans that Congress must pro¬ 
vide the President Immediately with all 
necessary control powers. It means that the 
President must set up all complete stand-by 
machinery now for exerclre of those controls 
and mu, , maintain that machinery on in¬ 
stant-action alert. This will obviate the 
hazardous, piecemeal, patchwork, scurry 
approach to mobilization for total war If 
and when it comes. 

Toward this end. wc recommend the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. priorities, allocations, requisition 

The President should be granted Imme¬ 
diately not only the power to set priorities 
and allocate materials but also the power 
to requisition plants or entire Industries 
which engage in “hold-out’* action In order 
to force the Government to grant their 
profit-making terms. In fact, any plant or 
Industry which violates the mobilization pro¬ 
gram should be subject to requisition by 
the Government, There should bo no policy 
of pampering industry. 

The war effort must get first priority. 
But our war needs must not be permitted to 
serve ns a pretext for a reactlcnary assault 
on our social services. Insofar as the war 
effort remains limited to the Korean con¬ 
flict and to relatively gradual moblllzattoii 
againtt other and larger eventualities and 
permits allocation of materials to civil needs, 
there should be a secondary “mufit” priority 
accorded first to housing for the low- and 
middle-income groups, to hospitals, to 
schools—in other words, to the basic social 
needs of the people. No materials at all 
should be allocated to luxury enterprises. 

2. price control 

Price-control powers granted to the Pres¬ 
ident should be broad enough to cover all 
goods and services and all prices from source 
to consumer, from raw materials through 
manufacture to the sale and resale. The 
''squeeze" upon the price-controlled retctilof 
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by uncontrolled wholesale and •manufactur¬ 
ing prices should be obviated. The squeeae 
upon the Government and its rearmament 
program by Industrial profiteers should be 
crushed at onoe. (According to Air Force 
officials, Industry has hiked the cost of the 
Air Force procurement program as high as 
90 percent In the few weeks since the start 
of the Korean wur.) 

While it may not be necessary at present 
to place price ceilings on goods In ample sup¬ 
ply—unless hoarding, panic buying, black- 
market creation of artificial shortages make 
ceilings necessary—price ceilings, along with 
priority and allocation controls, should bo 
placed at once on all goods in short supply 
and epecially on all materials and goods go¬ 
ing Into military production. 

Prices should be rolled back immediately 
to May-June levels. And that includes 
prices of goods produced for the Armed 
Forces. 

Complete machinery for rationing should 
be set up at once to be available lor quick 
action. 

3. RENT CONTROL 

The gradual increase In rental housing 
during the past few years—which has stimu¬ 
lated premature decontrol for various areas 
of the country—will necessarily be retarded 
by our military production program. At the 
same time, the need for housing will be ac¬ 
celerated by our war measures, as experience 
In all previous wars has shown. Tlierefore, 
It is vital that strong rent-control powers 
be made available to the President. These 
should Include the power to place rent con¬ 
trols anywhere at any time. Including those 
areas presently decontrolled. 

4 . WAGE CONTROLS 

Our entire program of recommendations 
under this heading Is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple of equal responsibility and equal sacri¬ 
fice for labor and Industry. To fr#*eze wages 
while Industry piles up huge profits would 
he flying in the face of all justice. The in¬ 
flationary danger at present lies In the 
actuality of skyrocketing prices, not in the 
potentiality of rapidly rising wages. The 
fact is that, even before the Korean war, 
there was an imbalance between wages and 
prices. 'Xlie precipitate price rises since June 
?6 have only served to throw wages still 
further out of line in relation to the cost of 
living. 

We are therefore opposed to any wage freeze 
at th) ’ time. 

Whatever controls may ultimately be es¬ 
tablished over wages should be subject to the 
satisfaction of the following conditions: 

(1) Roll-hack of prices to the May-Juno 
level and such wage readjustments as will 
bring wages Into balance with the Increase 
in living costs which developed before the 
Korean war. 

(2) Provision for wage Improvement In 
trades operating under substandard labor 
conditions. 

(3) Imposition of excess-profits taxes at 
the very same time as taxes upon individual 
income. 

S. FINANCE 

As much of the mobilization program as 
possible should be financed on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. We recommend that taxes bo raised 
both In order to finance the mobilization 
program and to halt inflation. Increased 
taxes must apply—and apply equitably— 
both to individuals and to business and in¬ 
dustry. Taxes upon Industry should be such 
as to prevent Inordinate profit-making. 
People of low income should receive special 
consideration. 

We also recommend for further exploration 
the following possibility: Increase in income 
taxes would have the double function of 
financing the war effort and of stemming 
inflation. In the case of incomes under 


910,000 a year, it is suggested that that part 
of the tax which represents the anti-infia- 
tionary function be set aside by the Govern¬ 
ment in war bonds to be repaid to the tax¬ 
payer in 10 years (in effect, compulsory 
eavlngs). 

We recommend that the President be given 
power to control all avenues of credit for all 
purposes and that the exercise of those con¬ 
trols be left to his discretion. Bowing to 
the Interests of one field, like real estate, 
raises the queswlou of equltablllty of credit 
controls in other fields. 

A war contract system should he devised 
to prevent the making of huge profits. 

6. SMALL BUSINESS 

Wherever possible without detriment to 
the war effort, it Is essential that small busi¬ 
ness be given full opportunity both to par¬ 
ticipate in and to advance the mobilization 
program. War mobilization increases the 
possibility of concentration of production in 
big industry to the detriment of small tausl- 
iiess. This threat should be realized and 
countered. 

7. BLACK MARKETS 

Heavy penalties should be established for 
black marketeering all the way from source 
materials to consumer. Our experience dur¬ 
ing the last war showed that measures taken 
then against black marketeering were far 
from effective. Black marketeering should 
be made a costly and perilous crime. 

8. CIVIL RIGHTS—CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Throughout the entire mobilization pro¬ 
gram and under all controls, no matter how 
drastic they may have to be, there must be 
no ubrogatlou of the civil liberties and civil 
rights of free citizens in a free democracy. 
Measures for national security must be taken; 
spies, saboteurs, fifth columnists of both 
Communist and Fascist movements must be 
dug out, irimoblllzed, and punished. But 
this urgently necessary action must not be 
permitted to infringe upon the democratic 
rights of our American people. Democracy is 
flexible enough to be able safely to maintain 
needed controls at the same time that it 
safeguards inalienable rights. 

Continued discrimination in employment 
will retard the mobilization program. With 
the need for additional manpower In the 
present emergency, It becomes nothing short 
of sabotage of the mobilization program to 
deprive the country’s production of the skills 
and efforts of workers because of their color, 
creed, or ancestry. Congress should act in 
this session to wipe out discrimination in 
employment. All war contracts should con¬ 
tain a provision prohibiting discrimination 
in employment on Government production. 
Segregation in the armed services should be 
eliminated. 

e. UNIFICATION OF MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 

We urge strongly that fragmentation of . 
the direction of the mohlllzution program 
be avoided. If we are to have the maximum 
concentration of effort we must have the 
maximum of coordination all the way down 
the line. Splitting up mobilization program 
functions among various cabinet offices and 
special Government agencies Is hardly con¬ 
ducive toward such coordination. 

We therefore recommend that there be 
a single over-all Federal agency, appointed 
by and responsible to the President, which 
will be in complete charge of the national 
mobilization program—other than mili¬ 
tary—and which will handle the job right 
through planning, coordination, operation, 
controls and all other phases of the pro¬ 
gram. Labor, Industry, agriculture, and the 
consumer public should all he equally repre¬ 
sented on this board . 

Under the jurisdiction of this agency, but 
appointed by and responsible ultimately to 
the President, there should be an Adminis¬ 


trator for each mobillEatlon function— 
priorities and allocations, requisition, price 
control, rent control, rationing, credit con¬ 
trol, etc. Such an agency will not only 
have a unified structure, but will be the 
unifying force In the entire national mobili¬ 
zation program. The unified Military De¬ 
fense Establishment will thus be paralleled 
by a unified economic mobilization estab¬ 
lishment. 

10. MORALE 

The national-mobilization program cannot 
achieve its highest effectiveness unless the 
morale, of the people Is mobilized behind It. 
Only If the Government—and that includes 
Congress os well as the Executive Depart¬ 
ment—will fully alert the people to the 
gravity of the situation, the urgency for 
action and the inevitable need for sacrifices 
on the part of everyone—only then will the 
Nation be fully prepared to meet the dan¬ 
gerous days ahead. Mobilization must be 
three-pronged—mobilization of manpower, 
materiel, and morale. 

At the same time it is essential for the 
morale of our Armed Forces that their mili¬ 
tary preparation be accompanied by a thor¬ 
ough briefing on the perils confronting our 
Nation and the world, on the values of free 
and democratic life which are at stake, on 
the objectives of their fighting. This should 
be matched by Intensive education of the 
people at homo on the very same score. 

Now is not the time for petty or partisan 
politlccs by any group or individual. Unity 
at home against a common foe is another 
essential both for the morale of our troops 
and for the successful prosecution of the 
national program. 


Appropriationi for Ezftensiont of Remarks 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL WILSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I withdraw my objection to the re¬ 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana 
with a great deal of reluctance. Cer¬ 
tainly it was no reflection upon the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana, or his record in 
the Congress, or any remarks that he 
wished to extend in the Appendix of the 
Record. I registered lay objection in the 
first place because $1,000 is a lot of 
moLey. Every local government in my 
district weighs and weighs very heavily 
the consideration of the appropriation of 
each and every thousand dollars. My 
taxpayers are helping to pay this ' ill the 
samu as everybody else , taxpayers. If 
we throw away $1,000 here and there, 
ill-advised, and without much fore¬ 
thought, by stuffing the Congressional 
Record, we are going to have to do some 
explaining to our taxpayer’s when we go 
home. 

I question seriously, and I shall read 
the article inserted and try to determine, 
as a member of the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations, whether or not we should 
appropriate $1,000 for this matter and 
similar matters for stuffing the Congres¬ 
sional Record. 
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Houn Select Committee oa Lobbying 
Activitiei 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
Is, of course, nothing new in the fact 
that the House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities has been under con¬ 
tinual attack in some quarters for our 
efforts in seeking to bring out into the 
light of day the activities of groups and 
organizations seeking to influence na¬ 
tional policy in these critical times. 

The right of any individual or any 
group to do its utmost in seeking to in¬ 
fluence public policy is, of course, be¬ 
yond challenge, and neither I, as chair¬ 
man of the House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, nor any member of 
that committee has any disposition to 
restrict in any fashion the right of peti¬ 
tion, the right of political action, the 
right of free speech, or of free press. 
Anything of that nature would be foreign 
to our characters and our own funda¬ 
mental beliefs in the processes of democ¬ 
racy. 

Although there is nothing new in the 
fact that we have been under attack 
in this committee for seeking to bring 
all lobbying out into the open, that is, 
to make the Federal Regulation of Lobby¬ 
ing Act of 1946 clear in its application 
and effective in its operation some of 
the forms of these attacks upon us are 
somewhat puzzling to me. 

Recently I called to the attention of 
the House, Mr. Speaker, an editorial in 
Life magazine which had represented 
this committee as being out to “get’' 
business and antiadministration groups 
for expressing their point of view on 
legislative and national issues. I think 
I was able to show clearly in that pres¬ 
entation to the House that the editors 
of Life magazine, to say the least, had 
prepared their editorial attack upon us 
hastily and without bothering to check 
the actual facts. 

I carefully avoided making any charge 
or accusation that Life magazine had 
deliberately attempted to mislead their 
readers in furtherance of any sort of plot 
or conspiracy against this committee and 
its objectives. But I did say that Life 
magazine obviously had been played for 
a sucker, had been taken in by the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
which has been conducting an all-out 
war against the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities. 

Perhaps I should not have been sur¬ 
prised, Mr. Speaker, to find in the August 
19, 1950, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, on page 10, in their lead editorial 
of that issue, a discussion of the work 
of the House Select Committee on Lob¬ 
bying Activities, which in tenor and tone 
is remarkably similar to the previous 
editorial in Life magazine. Neverthe¬ 
less, I was greatly surprised. I was sur¬ 
prised chiefly by the fact that the inac¬ 


curacies of the life editorial were not 
only repeated but expanded in the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post editorial. 

As in the case of Life magazine, the 
editors of the Saturday Evening Post, in 
preparing their editorial, ignored the 
first principle of responsible Journalism 
by failing to make any effort to check the 
facts on which they were basing their 
editorial. That I Just cannot under¬ 
stand. 

Complaints against the work of this 
committee have been made from time to 
time by groups and individuals whom we 
have had under investigation and these 
complaints have been carried in the 
newspapers in some detail and have been 
relayed across the country by the wire 
services. Each of the wire services and 
every responsible newspaper correspond¬ 
ent in Washington reporting these com¬ 
plaints or attacks have always been 
careful to check the facts, to get an ex¬ 
planation if one was forthcoming, and 
they have tried to balance their stories so 
that both sides are presented. 

Under those circumstances there could 
be absolutely no legitimate basis upon 
which I could complain. That is respon¬ 
sible journalism and good journalism. 
The wire services practice this policy 
scrupulously and we have come to expect 
it from all responsible reporters in Wash¬ 
ington. 

With all their resources, and with the 
C 2 :cellent staff people I know they employ 
in Washington and elsewhere, I am ut¬ 
terly amazed at this failure first of Life 
magazine and now of the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, in preparing editorials, to 
make even a cursory check into the facts 
before proceeding with unsupportable 
editorials. 

I would like to take this editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 19 
point by point and show the truly amaz¬ 
ing extent of its misinformation. As in 
the case of Life magazine, I do not think 
this is a deiiberatc attempt to mislead; 
I think it is just sloppy reporting, lazy 
reporting, inept reporting, and I am very 
sorry to see such an outstanding maga¬ 
zine revealed as being so careless in its 
fact finding and reporting. 

The editorial is entitled “We Can’t 
Salvage Free Enterprise Without a Bat¬ 
tle “ 

It starts out this way: 

Tlie late Profes.sor Schumpeter of Harvard 
Uf cd to contend that the most serious threat 
tn capitalism was the Ineptitude of the cap¬ 
italists. 

I am sure there is a lot of truth in that. 

The editorial then continues: 

As a current example you could take the 
weak response of too many businessmen and 
capitalists to the threat of the Buchanan 
lobbying committee which Is engaged in a 
counteroffensive against the few conserva¬ 
tives who have waged effective war against 
the Socialist drift of the Truman Pair Deal, 

By the weak response of businessmen 
and capitalists to the threat of the Bu¬ 
chanan Lobbying Committee, I assume 
the Saturday Evening Post has reference 
to the fact that scores of business corpo¬ 
rations in this counrty have straightfor. 
wardly turned over to this committee 
without any hesitation whatsoever infor¬ 


mation we had requested from them on 
the funds they spent for the perfectly 
legitimate and perfectly legal and per¬ 
fectly proper effort on their part of seek¬ 
ing to Influence the action of Congress 
on legislation intimately affecting those 
businesses. 

I presume that is what they had ref¬ 
erence to in this editorial. The remain¬ 
der of the editorial, of course, will bear 
that out. 

But taking this first statement of the 
editorial by itself, the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post is voicing concern that business 
corporations have nothuig to hide and 
no reason to hide it are being weak 
enough in their defense of the capitalist 
system as to turn over to a congres¬ 
sional investigating committee the sim¬ 
ple facts about their perfectly proper 
activities in the field of influencing leg¬ 
islation, a field in which they have every 
right to engage in. 

But let us take the rest of that para¬ 
graph: 

The Buchanan Lobbying Committee, which 
Is engaged In a counteroffensive against the 
few conservatives Who have waged effective 
war against the Socialist drift ol the Truman 
Fair Deal. 

This is completely false. If the edi¬ 
tors of the Saturday Evening Post have 
not any better idea than that of the pur¬ 
poses of this investigation and of what 
we are trying to do, then they must not 
have read a single story of the many 
which have appeared in the New York 
Times and the Christian Science Mon¬ 
itor and many other outstanding news¬ 
papers of the country explaining the 
completely objective basis under which 
the House Select Committ^fs on Lobby¬ 
ing Activities has been working both 
sides of the street in our investigations 
into any area of lobbying activity or leg¬ 
islative interest wo have gone. This pol¬ 
icy was laid down at the very first meet¬ 
ing of the membership of this commit¬ 
tee last October. It has been scrupu¬ 
lously adhered to. Our hearings will 
show that. Our hearings will show that 
we have set out to find out how lobby¬ 
ing operates, who is doing it, how they 
do it. In every area that we have cov¬ 
ered we have taken typical proadmin¬ 
istration lobbyists and typical antiad¬ 
ministration lobbyists and we have alter¬ 
nated from one side of the street to the 
other, and the sort of information we 
demanded from the one type of lobby 
on the one side of an issue, we were just 
as insistent in demanding from its coun¬ 
terpart lobby on the other side of the 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, if any committee of the 
Congress, particularly any investigating 
committee, has been more insistent on 
an objective approach and a nonpolit- 
ical approach than we have in trying 
to get to the bottom of the problem of 
making our lobbying act effective, I do 
not know what committee it could have 
been. This statement, therefore, that 
we are engaged in a counteroffensive 
against conservatives and antiadminis¬ 
tration elements is completely false. 

The word counteroffensive implies an 
attack to repel and attack. In our com¬ 
mittee we have avoided and ruled out of 
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order and discussion of the merits of 
the legislative Issues which the various 
lobbying groups before us have supported 
or opposed. Our record shows that. Al¬ 
though some groups appearing before us 
have sought to make our hearings Into 
a forum or a sounding board on their 
own point of view on legislative issues, 
we have avoided these discussions and 
halted them and ruled out debates be¬ 
tween members of the committee and the 
witnesses whether a proposed legislative 
course of action Is good or bad, whether 
it is in the public interest or against the 
public interest. I will admit this was 
difficult to achieve. All seven members 
of our committee, the four Democrats 
and the three Republicans, are extremely 
active in the legislative battles in the 
Congress. We are all loyal to our re¬ 
spective political parties. The lobbying 
areas that we have gone into are areas 
of extreme political controversy and it 
Is very difficult to keep seven Members 
of Congres.s from rising to the challenge 
of a good political argument. But by 
and large I think we accomplished our 
goal of keeping the merits of these issues 
out of our discussions, 

To get on witli this editorial, the 
second paragraph states: 

TliP Buchanan committee has haled before 
It several groups which are engaacd in prop¬ 
aganda In opposition to soclullsm. 

To interrupt, at that point, I will say 
that this is perfectly true. We have 
haled before us several groups engaged 
in propaganda In opposition to what i.s 
described here as socialism. Wo have 
also had before us at the same time and 
in the same series of hearings other 
organizations taking the exact opposite 
position on various legislative issue.s as 
the.se groups referred to as being against 
socialism. 

In other words, we had the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
and the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
As.sociation, all of wliich are engaged 
in a continual battle against what they 
call socialized housing, that is, public 
housing. And in the same hearing 
series, we had the CIO Housing Com¬ 
mittee, the National Housing Confer¬ 
ence, Inc., and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. all of which were vigorously pro¬ 
moting the public housing bill. 

We had the National Economic Coun¬ 
cil and the Committee for Ccii.stitu- 
tional Government in other series; also, 
in that same series, we had Americans 
for Democratic Action and the Civil 
Rights Congress. 

Similarly, when v/e called the Founda¬ 
tion for Economic Education, which pub¬ 
lishes pamphlets on economic research 
tending to show that the proposals of 
this administration are leading us to 
socialism and disaster, we had already 
had before us the Public Affairs Insti¬ 
tute, supported largely by railroad labor 
and other unions, which publishes 
pamphlets on economic research tend¬ 
ing to show the need for the enactment 
of many administration proposals. 

6o, while it is true that this committee 
has haled before it groups propagandiz¬ 
ing in opposition to what they call so¬ 


cialism, a fair statement in this editorial 
would have had to say that this commit¬ 
tee has haled before it a variety of 
organizations engaged in propaganda 
for and against administration meas¬ 
ures. It did not say that; and that was 
sloppy reporting, to say the least. But 
to continue with the second paragraph 
of this editorial: 

One of thcfc groups is Frank Gannett’s 
Committee for Constltutlonul Government, 
which iB not charged with lobbying In 
Washington, but does print paper-covered 
editions of various books, including John 
T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead, for distribution 
to the public. 

I am completely at a lo.ss to unter- 
stand this reference to the fact that the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment “is not charged with lobbying in 
Washingtcii.” The Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government lobbie.s in Wash¬ 
ington and all over the country. It is 
registered under-the Lobbying Act. It 
reports its receipts and expenditures 
under the Lobbying Act. The reporting 
Is not complete; up until this year, it 
had never reported the name of a single 
contributor under the act. But it has 
given the Congress the figures on its 
total receipts and on each expenditure 
of $10 or more. These figures show that 
among all the organizations reporting 
to the Congress under the Federal Regu¬ 
lation of Lobbying Act, the Committee 
f(U* Constitutional Government Is the 
eecond largest spender, second only to 
the American Medical Association cam¬ 
paign against compulsory health insur¬ 
ance. 

Here then is a lobby which admittedly 
lobbies and which has accepted the ap¬ 
plication of a Federal law applying to 
lobbying. We have not ‘‘charged” them 
with lobbying in Washington because 
there is no question about it; they do 
lobby, and they have every right to. The 
use of thi.s word “charged” in reference 
to lobbying is porhnps unfortunate, be¬ 
cause it implies that anyone engaged in 
lobbying is doing something improper. 
Our whole objective here is to bring 
home to the American people and par¬ 
ticularly to the organizations subject to 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
that lobbying—that is, in its broadest 
sense, the efiort to influence legislation— 
Is a perfectly proper and usually helplul 
activity in a democracy; that it is in lact 
a necessary activity in representative 
self-government. 

The Saturday Evening Post, however. 
In this editorial makes this totally unin¬ 
formed statement that we have called 
before us the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government not because they are 
engaged in lobbying—^you notice these 
words, that the CCG “Is not charged with 
lobbying in Washington”—but because 
they distribute books to the public. 

A mere reading of the New York Times 
story on that hearing or a look at our 
record, which has been open to inspec¬ 
tion, or a telephone call to me from 
Philadelphia, could have set the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post straight 
on why the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government was called before us 
for hearings. We are investigating lob¬ 
bying; we are lnve»itigating lobbying 


groups which engage In widespread 
propaganda activity; we are investigat¬ 
ing them not because we object to these 
activities or seek to prohibit or restrict 
them in any fashion, but to find out 
whether or not they are adequately cov¬ 
ered by the Federal Regulation of Lob¬ 
bying Act or whether that act needs im¬ 
provement or clarification to keep activ¬ 
ities out in the open where they belong. 
There is not a word in the Saturday 
Evening Post editorial about the objec¬ 
tives of this committee or the assign¬ 
ment given this committee by the House 
of Representatives, all matters of public 
record and easily ascertained by any cub 
reporter. 

Let us proceed with this editorial. 
Amplifying this reference to CCG’s dis¬ 
tribution of The Road Ahead, the edi¬ 
torial continues as follows: 

Now comes the Buchanan committee and 
demands a full account of this operutioii. 
With a list of all those who have paid tor 
bulk orders of The Hoad Ahead. The justi¬ 
fication of this procedure, as at temp led by 
Rcprrf.cntntivo Buchanan, Is that Con;-’iej^s 
is influenced by public oplulon; therefore, it 
Is ncccRsary to luvcstlgate bodies which iii- 
lluenee public opinion. Fur the moinout tho 
committer srems to be concerned mainly 
with certiun unpopular individuals and with 
large corporations. But If the Lobby in f. Act 
is to be stretched out of Its commonly ac¬ 
cepted interpretation to Include efloils to 
persuade tho people as a whole, wli.'it be¬ 
comes of freedom of presa and opinion? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us take this 
paragraph apart. The Buchanan com¬ 
mittee has asked for the names of those 
who have given the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government as much as 
$1,000 for any purpose whatsoever, in¬ 
cluding but not limited to payments for 
the mass distribution of books. We 
have asked for this information because 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment has never reported to Congress 
on the sources of its income, until this 
year when one contributor was identi¬ 
fied by name. 

The Lobbying Act requires that or¬ 
ganizations subject to it must report 
each quarter on the names and addresses 
of all those who make contributions of 
$500 or more. Now what is a contribu¬ 
tion? The act defines a contribution as 
including “a gift, subscription, loan, or 
advance, or deposit of money or any¬ 
thing of value and includes a contract, 
promise, or agreement, whether or not 
legally enforceable, to make a contribu¬ 
tion.” Section 305 of the act requires 
that organizations subject to it file with 
the Clerk of the House quarterly “the 
name and address of each person who 
has made a contribution of $500 or 
more.” 

The House Select Committee on Lob¬ 
bying Activities has gone on record time 
and again that we are not policing 
this act, we are not a grand jury seek¬ 
ing to ferret out violations of this act for 
purposes of prosecution. We have taken 
a hastily drawn piece of legislation which 
has not operated completely successfully 
and we are trying to find out what is 
wrong with the legislation, if anything. 

The Committee for Constitutional 
Government has followed a policy of con¬ 
cealing the names of its contributors. I 
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do not say that as an accusation. In 
saying that I am only reporting what 
Edward A. Rumely, executive secretary 
of the CCG. has forthrightly told this 
com.nittee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. He said they do not want the 
names of their contributors made pub¬ 
lic. He said they are afraid if the names 
of their contributors are made public, 
these contributors will be subject to po¬ 
litical or economic or other retribution 
from opponents of the organization. He 
said that when the Lobbying Act was 
passed in 1946, the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government immediately sat 
down to devise a technique of keeping 
secret the names of those who provide 
the organization with funds. 

Whether the CCG is violating the act 
is not our concern. That is the con¬ 
cern of the Department of Justice. But 
if this act Is not operating to bring out 
into the open the names of individuals 
or corporations or unions or any other 
sources providing the funds for lobbying 
organizations to enable them to carry on 
their lobbying work, then Mr. Speaker, 
that is our concern and very seriously 
so and it is up to us to find out what to 
do about it. 

The Congress has said that this infor¬ 
mation must be made a matter of public 
record. If the act is not accomplishing 
that purpose because of violations, that 
is one thing; that Is the Department of 
Justice’s responsibility. But if it is fall¬ 
ing in that objective because of loop¬ 
holes in the act. that is our responsi¬ 
bility. 

We have asked the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government to give us this 
information and they have refused. 
They have flooded the country, and par¬ 
ticularly all newspapers and magazines, 
including, I would imagine, the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post, with press release's 
attacking the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities for having the ef¬ 
frontery and the arrogance to ask them 
where they get their money from—where 
a lobbying organization subject to the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, 
spending a half million dollars or more a 
year to influence national legislation, 
gets its money from. 

We have asked for this information— 
and we have received it—from virtually 
every other organization, whether sub¬ 
ject to the Lobbying Act or not, whether 
reporting under the Lobbying Act or not. 
that we have Investigated. We have 
gotten it from all of the groups in the 
housing lobby that we approached. 
We got it from the National Economic 
Council and Americans for Democratic 
Action. We got it from the Public Af¬ 
fairs Institute and the Foundation for 
Economic Education, neither one of 
which appears presently to be covered 
by the Lobbying Act. But they gave It 
to us. We got it from a wide variety 
of other organizations, registered and 
unregistered under the act, that we in¬ 
vestigated—many groups interested In 
repeal of excise taxes, groups interested 
in the enactment of basing-point legis¬ 
lation, groups active in minimum-wage 
legislation. 

But we have not gotten it from the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 


ment and guess who else we did not get 
it from—the Communist-led Civil Rights 
Congress. 

Editorial complete In Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post of August 19,1950, follows: 

We Can’t Salvage Free Enterprise Without 
A Battle 

The late Professor Schumpeter, of Harvard, 
used to contend that the most serious threat 
to capitalism \v-is the ineptitude of the capi¬ 
talists. As a current example >ou could take 
the weak response of too many businessmen 
and capltallfitB to the threat oi the Buchanan 
Lobbying Committee, which is engaged In a 
counteroffensive against the few CLiisorva- 
tives who have waged effective war against 
the socialist drift of the Truman Fair Deal. 

The Buchanan committee has haled before 
it several groups which are engaged in propa¬ 
ganda in opposition to socialism. One of 
these groups is Frank Gannett’s Committee 
for Constitutional Government, which Is not 
charged with lobbying in WaKhington, but 
does print paper-covered edlLious of various 
books, including John T. Fl 3 mn*B The Road 
Ahead, for distribution to the public. 

Now comes the Buchanan committee and 
demands a lull account of this operation, 
w'ith a list of all those who have paid for bulk 
orders of The Road Ahead. The justification 
of this procedure a.s, attempted by Repro- 
sontntlve Buchanan, Is that Congress Is in¬ 
fluenced by public opinion, therefore it is 
necessary to lnvc.stigate bodies which influ¬ 
ence public opinion. For the moment, the 
committee seems to be concerned mainly 
with certain unpopular individuals and with 
large corporations. But if the Lobbying Act 
is to be stretched out of its comnionly ac¬ 
cepted interpretation to Include efforts to 
pensuado the people as a whole, what be¬ 
comes of freedom of press and opinion? 

Opposition to the machinations of the 
Buchanan committee has usually taken the 
form ol refusal to produce the Information 
demanded by the committee. Inasmuch as a 
committee of Congress can compel the sur¬ 
render ol almost any information it wants, 
this Is likely to be futile, Bnaccompaiiied by 
adequate explanation, it also creates the im¬ 
pression that the individuals subpennrd are 
trying to conceal something. 

President W. C. Mullendore. of the South¬ 
ern California Edison Co., did go to the bfit 
with vigor on v/hat ho called the effort of l he 
committee to “use Intimidation in limiting 
the exercise of the right of free speech in 
opposing or bupporting proposed legislation”; 
i.nd th'i Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment took the ground that the Buchunan 
committee was inter! ring with its constitu¬ 
tional right as a publisher to immunity from 
unreasonable search and seizure. These were 
Justified delenses, but more is required. 

What Is lacking Is an offensive, more or 
less like Uiat suggested by Frank Chodomv 
In Human Events. He quotes the Buchanan 
committee’s statement that the Committee 
lor Con.'>tltutlonal Government spent $1,571,- 
240.72, or an average of $40,000 u month for 
the 38 months studied. Says Mr. Chodorov: 

“Peanuts and fiddlesticks. Every hour of 
the day the agencies of the Government 
spend more than that monthly average to 
influence legislation, and the legislation they 
plug is to lengthen their tenure, increase 
their appropriations, better their emolu¬ 
ments, strengthen their hold on the public 
purse. * * * The biggest, most pernici¬ 

ous, most unscrupulous, and entirely selfish 
lobby In Washington Is the Government. 
• • ♦ lus list of contributors includes 

every man. woman, and child In the United 
States. And yet it has the effrontery to point 
the finger of scorn at an organization that 
digs up a piddling $40,000 a month for print¬ 
ing and distribution of literature • * *.’* 

Let somebody add to the conventional 
lawyers' defense against the aggressions of 
the Buchanan committee something like 
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this: “We challenge your authority under the 
Consll-uJon, but we are not embarrassed or 
ashamed of what we are doing. John Flynn’s 
The Road Ahead is an angry book, with here 
and there an excess of zeal, but it does expose 
the socialist nature of the Fair Deal program, 
an analysis already accepted by the British 
Labor Party. If there is any restriction In 
America on the right of persons, Including 
corporations, to challenge the pretensions of 
a political group in this country, it hasn't yet 
been put in the form of law. Until freedom 
of speech has been outlawed by Congress, 
we intend to support our ideas by whatever 
authorities seem to us likely to arouse the 
people to their danger.” 

The only way the brttle for a free econo¬ 
my will be A^on is by forthright resistunce in 
terms that can be understood, not exclusively 
by demurrers and legal responses and ap¬ 
plications for injunctions, Important as the.se 
are. If the fight can be staged in an arena 
where people can see what punches are being 
thrown, free enterprise may have a chance. 
It certainly has none if its jirotagonlsls al¬ 
ways make themselves look like bad boys 
talking their way out of something sly and 
discreditable. 

Buchanan^s reply to editorial follows 
In letter form; 

The Editor, 

Saturday Evening Post, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear 8ir: Several errors of fact mar your 
August 19 editorial on the work of the 
House Select Committee on Lobbying Activ¬ 
ities, of which I have the honor to he 
chairman. 

You endorse the argument of the Com¬ 
mittee for CoTiKtitutionnl Government that 
our efforts to secure information from it 
interfered with its “constitutional right h.s a 
publisher to immunity from unreasonable 
search and seizure.” As a publisher, how¬ 
ever, you should have been able to distin¬ 
guish betwot-n yoursell and such groups 
as the Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. A regular publisher takes the nor¬ 
mal risks ol operating a private bU3lnes.s. 
He expects to pay income taxes on his re¬ 
ceipts HiKl does not seek lax-exemption, as 
does the Committee lor Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment. He is in bustnesH for profit and 
is not primarily an advocate, grinding out 
printed matter which presents only one side 
of the subject. Tho ordinary publisher doe.s 
not incessantly aiipeal to the public to bring 
pressure to bear on Members of Congress. 
It need not register and report under the 
Federal Lobbying Act as the Ctjuiinittee for 
Constitutional Government does. We have 
not charged that the Committee for Consti¬ 
tutional Government Is engaged in lobby¬ 
ing; they have admitted it. As Edward A, 
RurneJy, the group’s executive secretary, 
told us: ”We don’t deny that.” The issue 
should not bo confused by the efforts ol such 
organizations to conceal their objectives, 
their activities, and their backers from pub¬ 
lic scrutiny—particularly when they them¬ 
selves claim to have exercised “decisive In¬ 
fluence” on many pieces of legislation. 

Not freedom of the press but simple 
honesty is at stake here. All that wo ask 
is that those who seek to influence legis¬ 
lation stand up and be -counted. Where 
there Is nothing to hide, there is nothing 
to fear from full public knowledge of the 
facts. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank Buchanan, 

Chairman, House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities, 

The “Communist-led” Civil Rights 
Congress, an organization labeled as sub¬ 
versive by the Attorney General, takes a 
position so remarkably similar to that 
of the Committee for Constitutional 
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Government as to make it appear they 
are actually allies in this attack. I am 
sure they are not. Nevertheless, after 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment had protested that it was a 
violation of their constitutional rights 
for us to ask them where they got their 
money and from whom—that is, large 
sums of $500 or more or totals of $1,000 
or more—the Civil Rights Congress came 
in here and said it was a violation of 
their constitutional rights to ask them 
for the same information. 

Rumely of the CCG said his contribu¬ 
tor would be harassed if their names 
were made public. Patterson of the Civil 
Rights Congress said the contributors to 
his organization would be harassed and 
persecuted if their names were made 
public. Rumely is afraid the Com¬ 
munists might try to smear contributors 
to the CCG; Patterson is afraid organi¬ 
zations like the CCG will smear the 
contributors to the Communist-led Civil 
Rights Congress. 

It is an interesting situation. Because 
each of these groups fear extremists on 
the other side, they have independently 
decided that the Congres.s of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States have no right to information now 
required to be made public under the 
Lobbying Act. or Information which an 
effective and clcarcut Lobbying Act 
should require to bo made public. 

Other organizations engaged in mass 
pamphleteering propaganda on legisla¬ 
tive Issues have not felt that making 
public a list of their contributors would 
destroy the effectiveness of their organi¬ 
zation or harm the reputations of their 
contributors. In other words, they are 
not ashamed of the causes they espouse 
and do not feel they have to conceal the 
sources of their funds. In our democ¬ 
racy where every citizen has the right to 
espouse any point of view he desires, 
there is inevitably an aura of suspicion 
surrounding concealment of this sort. 

Continuing with an analysis of this 
paragraph in the Saturday Evening Post 
editcrial. the editorial says that the 
justification of this procedure in asking 
CCC for the names of their contribu¬ 
tors, the “justification’' as “attempted" 
by me is that since Congress is influenced 
by public opinion, “therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to investigate bodies which influence 
public opinion." 

I hope that is a little bit more than a 
justification. I hope it might also be 
regarded as something of an explana¬ 
tion. I would call the attention of the 
Saturday Evening Post editorial writers 
to the first public hearing ever held by 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities on March 27, 1950. Printed 
copies of these hearings have been avail¬ 
able for some months. They have been 
widely distributed to the press and 
others. 

Our very first witne.ss was a distin¬ 
guished professor at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. Hadley Cantril. He Is a psy¬ 
chologist. His field is the psychology 
of public opinion. He was our opening 
witness. He was called to tell us about 
psychology of public opinion formation, 
how public opinion is formed and how 
it is measured. He was called on the 
theory that the factors which influence 


public opinion generally are very defi¬ 
nitely factors which Influence the legis¬ 
lative process. Members of Congress try 
to keep informed on the opinions of their 
constitutents and frequently are guided 
by those wants and desires and views. 
A concerted mass effort to influence 
opinion in a Congressman’s district is 
a definite influence on legislation. That 
is basic. 

This was not just my view. The rank¬ 
ing minority member of our committee, 
Mr. Halleck. of Indiana, majority 
leader of the House in the Eightieth 
Congress, had this to say in reference to 
Dr. Cantrill’s testimony and its rele¬ 
vancy to our investigation: 

I have always felt that a Congressman 
down here Is In a kind of a dual po.'jitlon. 
Ho is charged first with exercising his own 
best Judgment In the national Interest, and, 
fiecondly. he should be constantly tempering 
that judgment with what he can conceive 
the majority sentiment of the people he 
represents. Now. In that considerutlon, of 
court'e, It Is important that he be able to 
find out what the majority sentiment Is. 
and, of course, insofar as muJoiTty sentiment 
may motivate his actions, then clearly the 
processes by which sentiment Is created, the 
processes by which people believe one way 
or another, as you have pointed them out 
here, are important, so It seems to me, in 
any coubiderution that a committee like this 
might give to the over-all problem. 

The Lobbying Act. Mr. Speaker, ap¬ 
plies to organizations or individuals en¬ 
gaged in efforts to influence, directly or 
Indirectly, the passage or dc'feat of any 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States. There are. of course, many 
statutory exemptions. Again, however, 
we are not engaged in uncovering viola¬ 
tions of this act; we arc engaged in try¬ 
ing to find out whether the act Is ade¬ 
quate. To know that, we must know 
what is being done in this field of indirect 
lobbying, not for purposes of regulating 
it. because wc are not interested in regu¬ 
lating lobbying, but for purposes of 
making the act effective? in keeping paid 
lobbying and organized, paid efforts to 
influence legislation out in the open 
where their sponsorship can be seen. 
And so it is true we are investigating 
bodies—lobbying organizations of one 
sort or another—which seek to influence? 
public opinion. 

But when the Saturday Evening Post 
says that our committee seems to be 
concerned mainly with certain unpopu¬ 
lar individuals and with large corpora¬ 
tions, that is not supported by the facts. 
That is completely off base. Again It 
represents sloppy research or no research 
at all. Certain unpopular individuals, 
if we can place Rumely and an indi¬ 
vidual who is now in jail, a Joseph P, 
Kamp, in that category, have defied 
this committee and refused to provide 
information to It and have protested 
that they have been singled out for per¬ 
secution by this committee, and an ex¬ 
ecutive of the Communist-led Civil 
Eights Congress has done and said the 
same, but numerous other individuals, 
popular or unpopular as the case may be, 
have appeared before us and not felt 
that they were singled out at all. Mr. 
Francis Biddle, former Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the United States who is now the 
chairman of Americans for Democratic 


Action, was subjected to the same sort 
of questioning and asked to provide the 
Identical sort of information as all the 
other witnesses. Dr. Dewey Anderson, 
of the Public Affairs Institute, a liberal 
economist supporting administration 
programs was questioned in the same 
fashion. For every lobbyist or lobby 
which we have investigated on one side 
of the political avenue, we have investi¬ 
gated a counterpart lobbyist or lobby on 
the other; both were asked the same sort 
of questions; both were asked to provide 
the full financial detail on the organiza¬ 
tion; both were questioned as to tech¬ 
niques of influencing legislation; both 
were treated the same. So I cannot see 
how any reasonable observer could con¬ 
scientiously say that for the moment, or 
at any time in our work, this committee 
has been concerned mainly with certain 
unpopular Individuals and with large 
corporations. 

The same sort of questionnaires which 
went to business corporations went to 
labor groups and farm groups. Vir¬ 
tually every national trade association 
has been asked for information about Its 
legislative activities. We have had ex¬ 
haustive investigations made into the 
activities of certain Government agen¬ 
cies accused of the improper or illegal 
expenditure of Federal funds for lobby¬ 
ing purposes. The Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator was personally summoned 
as a witness and subjected to a searching 
cross-examination of several hours, 
much of it very critical. 

How then it could be said honestly 
that we are concerned mainly with “un¬ 
popular individuals and with large cor- 
poratioas" I do not know. We have been 
concerned mainly and exclusively with 
only one thing: lobbying activity. 

The editorial continues in that same 
paragraph with a statement about 
stretching the Lobbying Act “out of its 
commonly accepted interpretation" to 
include efforts to persuade the people 
as a whole and asks what then becomes 
of freedom of pre.ss and opinion. 

As a matter of fact the greatest dif¬ 
ficulty this committee encounters i.s to 
get any reliable and forthright interpre¬ 
tation of the Lobbying Act as it is now 
written. The “commonly accepted in¬ 
terpretation" this editorial speaks of has 
been a very difficult one for us to dis¬ 
cover. We are trying to make this act 
so clear that there will be more than a 
commonly accepted interpretation; we 
want it to be specific, clear and unmis¬ 
takable in its actual meaning. In this 
reference the Saturday Evening Post has 
further demonstrated complete igno¬ 
rance of our investigative problem. 

And when It asks what becomes of 
freedom of press and opinion, the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post asks a foolish ques¬ 
tion, because there is nothing In the 
Lobbying Act and there is nothing seri¬ 
ously proposed for insertion in the Lob¬ 
bying Act to prevent the free expression 
by anyone—not just newspapers and 
magazines—from expressing views or 
lobbying or carrying on propaganda ac¬ 
tivities of any nature. Newspapers and 
other periodicals are specifically exempt 
from the act; the radio is not but in 
my opinion should \:e. Wc have no de- 
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sire to restrict the full freedom of public 
discussion by anyone, includin*?, of 
course, newspapers and magazines which 
arc guaranteed that freedom by the Con¬ 
stitution. 

So this argument boils down to a fal¬ 
lacy. In asking a lobbying organization 
where it gets its funds, we are not doing 
anything to restrict that organization 
from doing anything it cares to with 
those funds. The Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government and the Civil 
Rights Congress, however, maintain that 
the disclosure of their sources of support 
will destroy their effectiveness or re¬ 
strict or hamper their freedom of action. 

Can any truly American organization 
make such a claim and remain Ameri¬ 
can in concept? 

The next paragraph in the Saturday 
Evening Post editorial is interesting in 
that connection. It says: 

Opposition to the machinations of the 
Buchanan committee has usuallly taken the 
form of refusal to produce the Information 
dcmandoci hy the committee. Inasmuch as a 
committee of Congress can compel the sur¬ 
render of almost any Information it wants, 
this is likely to he futile. Unaccompanied 
by adequate explniuilion, it also creates tlie 
Impresbion that the individuals subpenaed 
arc trying to conceal something. 

When the Saturday Evening Post 
speaks of the opposition to the m' -china- 
tions of this coinmittf e, of my committee. 
JUS having u.sually taken the form of re¬ 
fusal to produce the information de¬ 
manded the magazine should have 
pointed out. perhaps that this usual form 
of opposition is tlie form which has been 
used by three? organizations: The Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
the Constitutional Educational League, 
and the Civil Rishts Congress. The edi¬ 
torial should have, perhaps, pointed out 
that all throe iollow(?d this pattern for 
identical reasons, a pathological obses¬ 
sion against rt*vealing th(?ir completely 
concealed .sources of income. The ob¬ 
session in each case is the result of fear— 
fear that disclosure of their .sources of 
support will destroy them. The Satur¬ 
day Evening Post editorial says that ‘‘un¬ 
accompanied by adequate explanation*' 
this refusal to provide the information 
“creates the impression that the indi¬ 
viduals subpenaed arc trying to conceal 
something.” 

As a matter of plain fact, each of those 
three organizations has given what it 
regards as an adequate explanation for 
Its refusal. And in each in.stance. as a 
matter of plain fact the explanation was 
forthright to this effect. They are try¬ 
ing to conceal something; they feel they 
must conceal. They have said so. 

Now the Saturday Evening Post Edi¬ 
torial turns to a now direction. The 
next paragraph reads as follows: 

President W. C. Ivlullendorc, of the South¬ 
ern California Edison Co., did go to the bat 
with vigor on what he called the effort of the 
committee to use Intimidation in limiting 
the exercise of the right of free speech in 
opposing or supporting proposed legislation— 

I want to interrupt there. Mr. Mullcn- 
dore was one of about 170 or 175 corpo¬ 
ration executives to receive the question¬ 
naire from us asking for information on 
the money they spent for influencing leg¬ 
islation. Mr. Mullendore considered 


this intimidation and an effort on our 
part to limit the right of his company in 
the exercise of free speech. Mr. Mullen¬ 
dore’s letter of protest which he released 
to the press—as he had every right to 
do—was picked up by the Committee for 
Constitutional Government and re¬ 
printed and distributed by them through¬ 
out the country a.s evidence in support 
of the CCG’s position that it should not 
give us the names of its contributors. As 
I told the House earlier in connection 
v/ith Life magazine’s use of this same 
Incident in an editorial, there was no 
connection between the CCG investiga¬ 
tion and the questionnaire distributed to 
business executives, although the CCG 
w^as one of a number of organizations 
specifically mentioned in that question¬ 
naire. Mr. Mullendore shot from the 
hip in that letter, accusing us of seeking 
to limit his exercise of free speech merely 
by asking him what funds were spent by 
the Southern California Edison Co. in an 
effort to influence legislation. Mr. Mul¬ 
lendore ha.s been very active personally 
in the Foundation for Economic Educa¬ 
tion. His company can contribute all the 
money it wants to to that or any other 
organization engaged in trying to influ¬ 
ence legislative decision. But I do main¬ 
tain that a committee of Congress inves¬ 
tigating the extent of lobbying activity 
lias a right to know about such expendi¬ 
tures, whether by bu.sinc?.ss corporations, 
labor unions, professional organizations 
or Fcdernl ardencies. And Mr. Mullen¬ 
dore, It will be noted, w%as one of only 
three or lour corporation executives 
throughout the country receiving our 
ciuesUonnaire who felt that the informa¬ 
tion requested was unwarranted. 

The Saturday Evening Post docs not 
say anything about the more than 150 
corporations which gave us the informa¬ 
tion without any hesitation whatsoever. 

But to continue with the editorial 
which I interrupted in the midst of a 
paragraph: 

aiui the Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment took the groimd thut the Buchanan 
committee was interfering with Us constitu- 
tion.al right as a publisher from unieason- 
uhle ^etir.di and seizure. Tlirse were Justl- 
Hecl deleiises, but more Is required. 

If It is justified for the Committee for 
Constitutional Government to claim, as 
a “publisher” that it is immune against 
giving u.s information bearing on its lob¬ 
bying activities—and remember this is 
an organization registered under the 
Lobbying Act as a lobbying organiza¬ 
tion-then it seems to me that the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post has developed a 
novel theory about the limits of the 
powers of congressional investigating 
committees or else it has innocently 
sw^allowed a purely phony story planted— 
delibera.tely and assiduously planted—by 
this lobbying organization. 

How any reputable newspaper or mag¬ 
azine could regard the Committee for 
Constitutional Government as a “simon 
pure” publisher is beyond me. The CCG 
w^as established exclusively for the pur¬ 
pose of influencing legislation. Its whole 
operation is designed to influence na¬ 
tional policy. It is not a commercial op¬ 
eration; it is a nonprofit organization. 
It publishes books and pamphlets just 
as the Communist Party publishes books 


and pamphlets and for exactly the same 
reason—to sell a political viewpoint to 
the American people and to influence 
national policy. It is so close to being a 
political organization that I imagine it 
is on the border line of being subject to 
the Corrupt Practices Act, if not already 
subject to it. 

I am amazed that the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post would regard it as justified 
for such an organization to refuse to 
give a congressional committee the facts 
about its financial sources, the names of 
those who finance its operations. I am 
particularly amazed that the Saturday 
Evening Post would seek to so cheapen 
the philosophy of the first amendment 
to the Constitution as to wrap it like a 
clofik around an organization which pub¬ 
lishes books and pamphlets as a means 
of spreading a political viewpoint, and 
to say that any activities of this organ¬ 
ization are immune from investigation— 
immune from investigation, I emphasize, 
not just immune from any law restrict¬ 
ing its freedom of expression or opera¬ 
tion—but immune from invesUeation by 
Congress merely because it publishes 
some books. Carrying that philosophy 
to its ultimate, any new.spaper or maga¬ 
zine could carry on any activity under 
the sun, including dope .smuggling, and 
claim immunity from investigation un¬ 
der the first amendment. That is arti¬ 
ficial and ridiculou.s 

The editorial continues: 

What is lacking; is an (^ffonslvo, worp or 
lc‘.ss like that .Mi"gpslod hy Urn til: Chodorov 
in Human Evputs. Hr quotes the Buchanan 
ronmiittee's statement that the Committee 
tor Ooiistitulional Government speiit $1.- 
&71,240.72. or an average of $40,000 a month 
for the 38 moutli.s studied. Buys Mr. Cho¬ 
dorov : 

“PeanutK and flddlrstirks. Every hour of 
the day the agencies of the Government 
spend more than that monthly average to 
influence Icglslutloii, and the Irgislation they 
j>lUR IS to lengthen their tenure, increase 
their approprlntioiiuS, better their erntdii- 
UicnlB, strengthen their hold on the public 
purse. ♦ • * The biggest, most pernicious, 
most unscrupulous and entirely selfish lobby 
in Wa.shlnp,ton is the Government. * ♦ ♦ 

Its lists of contributors Includes every man, 
woman nncl child in the United .States. And 
yet it has the effrontery to po*nt the finger 
ol scorn at an organl/atlon llial digs up a 
piddling $40,000 a month lor printing and 
distrlbutloi* of literature.” 

I gather from these two paragraphs of 
the editorial that the offensive sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Chodorov and by the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post is to prove that it 
is not nece.s.sary to investigate lobbying 
by private groups because the Govern¬ 
ment, or Government officials or em¬ 
ployees also engage in efforts to influ¬ 
ence legislation; that it is not necessary 
to have a law requiring that lobbyists 
operate in the open because Government 
agencies or Government officials also 
seek to influence legislation. 

This committee Is aware of the fact 
that Government agencies and Govern¬ 
ment employees spend a great deal of 
time seeking to influence legislation. Not 
only that, we have been investigating 
soma of these efforts and some of these 
operations. There is a criminal law pro¬ 
hibiting the use. except under certain 
circumstances, of Federal funds for the 
purpose of seeking to influence Congress. 
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We have been investigating alleged spe¬ 
cific violations of that law. We have 
been investigating also the so-called 
proper type of lobbying by Government 
agencies, for we on this committee rec¬ 
ognize not only that Government agen¬ 
cies have a right to express views to 
Congress, but that in fact they have a 
duty to give the Congress the benefits 
of their experience and views on current 
legislative issues. In a broad sense that 
is lobbying and it is similar to private 
lobbying of the kind that wc have in¬ 
vestigated. 

But what does all thLs have to do with 
an offensive rigainst the purposes of this 
committee in seeking to find out how 
lobbying operates? For one thing the 
editorial is downright di.shonest, or at 
least clearly uninformed, in stating that 
the Government, presumably meaning 
this committee of Congress, has had the 
effrontery to point the finger of scorn 
at an organization for having collected 
$40,000 a month for lobbying purposes. 
The scorn has been reserved for the re¬ 
fusal of the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government to stand up like an 
American organization, rather than hide 
like an underground movement, stand up 
and show as all where their money comes 
from and who contributes that money. 
It is interesting that the Communists 
have the same reluctance to comply with 
the American tradition of operating in 
the open. 

Now let us continue again with the 
Saturday Evening Post editorial: 

Let somebody add to the conventional law¬ 
yers' defense against the aggressions of the 
Buchanan committee something like this: 
“We challenge your authority under the Con- 
atltutlon, but wc are not embarrassed or 
ashamed of what we are doing”— 

Outside of that reference to aggres¬ 
sions of the Buchanan committee, so far 
that sounds interesting, so let us con¬ 
tinue with the Saturday Evening Post's 
proposed draft of a statement for the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment to address to us: 

“John T. Flynn's The Road Ahead"— 

The editorial continues— 

“is an angry book, with hero and there an 
excess of zeal, but It does expose the Socialist 
nature of the Fair Deal program, an analysis 
already accepted by the British Labor Party. 
If there is any restriction In America on the 
right of persons, including corporations, to 
challenge the pretensions of a political group 
In this country, it hasn’t yet been put In the 
form of law. Until freedom of speech has 
been outlawed by Congress, we Intend to 
support our ideas by whatever authorities 
seem to us likely to arouse the people to 
their danger." 

That statement is the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post’s idea of what an effective re¬ 
joinder by the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government to this committee 
would have said. Strangely enough, it 
happens to be much along the lines of 
the constant barrage of statements out 
of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government about this committee of the 
House and our demand for pertinent, 
relevant information about their lobby¬ 
ing activities and sources of funds. 

It follows the CCG line in Insisting 
that, by asking where the organization 
gets the funds it uses for mass distribu¬ 


tion of its one-sided literature, we are 
trying to suppress the distribution of 
these books. How does that follow? 

The fact is that the CCG itself fears 
that disclosure, that publicity about this 
operation, will ruin its effectiveness and 
kill the market for its publications. No 
other lobbying organization which came 
before us, except the Communist-lcd 
Civil Rights Congress, took such a dim 
view of the repercussions from having 
the public know where its money comes 
from. 

Would people refuse to buy the Flynn 
book and distribute it if they knew this 
whole operation was a big-basiness front, 
for instance? Or because some very 
prominent industrialists put up a lion’s 
share of CCG's funds? 

I cannot answer that question. I do 
not know the answer. Obviously, how¬ 
ever, the Committee for Constitutional 
Government feai^s any “exposure” about 
its supporters for the obvious reason that 
it believes such disclosure will dry up 
the sources of its support. 

The Foundation for Economic Educa¬ 
tion. supported largely by contributions 
from leading American industries, was 
willing to give us the names and amounts 
of these contributions. It takes the po¬ 
sition that the material it puts out is 
useful and honest; it is not ashamed of 
its work. It feels that even though 
people know that General Motors or 
United States Steel or some other in¬ 
dustrial giant has subsidized some of its 
publications, people will nonetheless read 
these pamphlets for the information they 
contain or the expositions they make. 

Similarly, the Public Affairs Institute, 
supported largely by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and with funds also 
from other unions, has no hesitation 
about allowing these facts to be known 
to the people who read the Institute’s 
pamphlets on point 4 or on labor rela¬ 
tions or on anything else. 

But the Committee for Constitutional 
Government and the Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress flock together in refusing to reveal 
this information to a committee of Con¬ 
gress for fear of what disclosure will do 
to its effectiveness. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, wc on the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities 
are not concerned how many thousands 
or millions of copies of any pamphlet or 
book the Committee for Constitutional 
Government put out into the channels 
of public discussion. All we want to 
know is: who pays for them? 

There is no law that says that corpo¬ 
rations cannot engage in lobbying ac¬ 
tivity. There Is a law which says that 
corporations cannot spend corporate 
funds in political campaigns. The same 
applies to unions. Some of this so-called 
lobbying activity, on both sides of the 
street, is getting awfully close to the 
poltical expenditure border line, but that 
Is an enforcement problem for enforce¬ 
ment agencies, not for us. We have 
looked into it only for the purpose of 
educating ourselves to the realities of 
modern-day lobbying techniques. 

But how it can be said honestly that 
we are In any fashion whatsoever violat¬ 
ing the right of freedom of speech or 
transgressing on it. by asking these lob- 
hyim organizations where they get their 


fluids Is a question which I cannot an¬ 
swer, although the CCG has tried val¬ 
iantly to raise the issue and to answer it 
also. And the Saturday Evening Post 
unknowingly, I hope—I hope it was un¬ 
knowingly—seems to have fallen for that 
“plant.” 

The concluding paragraph of the edi¬ 
torial charts a proposed course of action, 
as follows: 

The only way Ihe hatUe for a free economy 
will be won Is by forthright reslRtanre in 
terms that can be understood, not exclusively 
by demurrers and legal responses and appli¬ 
cations for injunctions, important as these 
are. If the fight can be staged in an arena 
where people can see what punches are beliij; 
thrown, free enterprise may have a chance. 
It certainly has none if its protagonists al¬ 
ways make themselves look like bad boys 
talking their way out of something sly and 
discreditable. 

That ends the Saturday Evening Post 
editorial on this subject cn how free 
enterprise can remain free only if it 
gets behind an organization like the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment and supports that organization in 
refusing to tell a committee of Congress 
where its funds come from. I certainly 
disagree with that thesis, and I think 
most businessmen and free enterprisers 
would join me in disagreeing with it. 
The Congress has a right to know what 
forces arc operating in America and how 
they operate to influence national policy. 
We have a right and a duty to know what 
the Communists are doing. We have a 
right and a duty to know what extrem¬ 
ists on the other side arc doing. And 
we have a right and a duty to know what 
middle-of-the-roaders organized into 
mass pressure campaigns for in most 
cases wholly commendable purposes are 
also doing and how they do it. 

The Satuixiay Evening Post in this edi¬ 
torial I have jast cited has, 1 believe, 
unwittingly struck a deep and damaging 
blow at the cardinal American principle 
of fortliright and honest discussion of 
national affairs, of open-and-above- 
board political and economic debate and 
discussion of full disclosure of the inter¬ 
ests behind mass movements of all kinds. 
We cannot have free and open discus¬ 
sions and debate and free choice of opin¬ 
ion and view if our people are unable 
to find out the names of those sponsor¬ 
ing the distribution of opinion-forming 
material, and thus assess the motives 
behind those views. 

The full disclosure required in prin¬ 
ciple by the Federal Regulation of Lob¬ 
bying Act is one of our best devices for 
increasing rather than decreasing public 
interest in national affairs. Instead of 
being skeptical or suspicious of the views 
of organized pressure groups because 
they do not know who is behind them, 
the people can see for themselves now 
that many lobbying groups whom they 
otherwise might suspect of selfish in¬ 
terest are supported largely by groups 
and individuals with no selfish ax to 
grind, with no special-interest ambition. 

Pressure groups which hide, which op¬ 
erate In the dark, cannot help but breed 
suspicion about their motives. They de¬ 
serve suspicion. 

The Saturday Evening Post, I am 
afraid, has come to the defence of such 
groups by advising them to stay hidden, 
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keep concealed, go underground, and to 
tell the Congress, and through us, the 
American people, to go jump in the lake 
when we inquire about their make-up 
and structure. 

That is not the sort of reaction I would 
expect from a magazine which enjoys 
such tremendous mass acceptance in 
America, a magazine which has been 
built to its present eminence by a pub¬ 
lisher who years ago led a crusade 
against the false advertising of patent 
medicines and similar nostrums. Much 
of the credit for the passage of the Food 
and Drug Act belonged to Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. He crusaded through his publi¬ 
cations for an end to the untrammeled 
right of quacks and crooks to oiler adul¬ 
terated or misbranded or dangerous 
remedies to the American people in 
medicine bottles. He crusaded against 
the false advertising which promoted 
sales of these nostrums by fooling, and 
eventually killing, the people who 
bought them. 

That is a proud heritage for a maga¬ 
zine. In this instance, however, the 
Saturday Evening Post has allowed it¬ 
self to be used by fake nostrum peddlers 
in a campaign to avoid disclosure of the 
true facts about their so-called reme¬ 
dies—in this case, where the money 
comes from to put out these political 
patent medicines. 

The Saturday Evening Post, in its last 
sentence, said that free enterprise sup¬ 
porters have been fighting us with legal 
means. Actually, we had one legal ac¬ 
tion against us: from the Committee 
for Constitutional Govt'rnmcnt. It was 
thrown out of court. Free enterprise, in 
my book, is not synonymous with the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. The quicker free enterprisers 
find out that this outfit is strictly an 
underground movement intent on re¬ 
maining hidden and concealed, the more 
intelligently free enterprise, so-called, 
can defend its legitimate interests in 
the realm of national policy. 


Foreign Policy on Imports Needed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the clumsy, bumbling acts of the 
Truman administration with its lack of 
a foreign policy, and particularly lack 
of a foreign-trade policy, were spot¬ 
lighted by three developments last week. 

The longshoremen union in New York 
City and later in Boston refused to han¬ 
dle and unload shipments of canned 
Russian crabmeat that are known to bo 
the products of slave and forced labor. 
Later a shipment of Russian furs were 
likewise embargoed. As a Member of 
Congress, I cannot support a violation 
of a Federal law, but so far as I know 
the union did not violate any Federal 
statute—but rather sought to enforce 
one that has been on the books for over 


20 years. There is in the Tariff Act of 
1930 a clear prohibition against the entry 
into any port of the United States any 
product of slave or forced labor. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and his Chief 
of the Bureau of Customs have had the 
situation called to their attention. It 
has also been called to the attention of 
the State Department, whose Assistant 
Secretary had testified at Lake Success 
that there were known instances of 
slave and forced labor in all of the 
Communist countries. But. while the 
Treasury promised to investigate last 
March, the State Department fell back 
on the excuse that apparently there 
existed a market for foreign-canned 
crabmeat in the United States. 

It is my firm belief that the longshore¬ 
men union or any other group should 
not make nor determine our foreign, 
policy nor assume the enforcement of 
Federal laws. But why do we permit 
Federal ofllcials charged with enforce¬ 
ment of the laws to shirk and avoid their 
duty, brazenly and openly defying Con¬ 
gress. sometimes resorting to legalistic 
interpretations to justify their inaction. 

It is clear that Russia is endeavoring 
to build up her war potential and is buy¬ 
ing critical materials and supplies 
wherever she can. The skyrocketing 
prices of rubber and tin arc two in¬ 
stances of their activities. The dollars 
earned by imports of furs, crabmeat. 
and other luxuries are being used for 
just this purpose. The action of the 
Commerce Department last week in re¬ 
quiring export licenses on over a thou¬ 
sand items of a critical nature is com¬ 
plete confirmation. 

The Wall Street Journal last Friday 
earned a report from their correspond¬ 
ent in Frankfurt. Germany, stating that 
Allied occupation officials had ordered a 
drastic crackdown on shipments of 
strategic and industrial goods from 
western Germany to Russia and her 
satelh fces. It is obvious that the decision 
and the action had the approval of the 
Truman administration and the State 
Department. 

It would appear that the Truman ad¬ 
ministration has had another change in 
policy—but has it? The direct action 
would call for the cutting off of imports 
from Red Russia and her Red satellites. 
Stop the dollar-earning Imports and you 
will practically wipe out the trade in 
critical raw materials and supplies not 
only here but in western Europe and 
throughout the world. Such action is 
possible through the enforcement of 
section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
banning imports of slave and forced 
labor. Just why does the Truman ad¬ 
ministration, its State Department, and 
its Treasury Department refuse to en¬ 
force the law? 

Concerning the embargo on shipment 
of western Germany goods behind the 
iron curtain while the Allied Council 
permits other western powers to ship 
goods behind the iron curtain, the Wall 
Street Journal, on August 18, 1950, car¬ 
ried the following interesting dispatch: 

Embargo German Exports 
(By Edward Hughes) 

Frankfurt. —Allied occupation authorities 
here have ordered a new and drastic crack¬ 


down on shipments of strategic and Indus¬ 
trial goods from west Gernrany to Russia’s 
eastern European Batcllltes. 

Thl.s may he the first Important step in a 
coordinated United States-western Europe 
drive to keep such goods out of Russian 
hands. 

In Paris, a study Is unde*, way to set up 
a universal list of restricted Items. The 
United States and western Europe—presum¬ 
ably including west Germany—would bo ex¬ 
pected to abide by this list. 

If this goes through, it will amount to 
economic sanctions against the Cominunlbt 
part of the world. 

NF.W ORDER COMING 

In the last few days, the American-Brltlsh- 
Preiich control group In Frankfurt has Issued 
a confidential order bluntly canceling the 
practically unlimited authority the German 
federal government was granted over ex¬ 
ports of ball bearings /nd synthetic rubber 
compounds 3 months ago. The Germans 
don’t know It yet but the Allied High Com¬ 
mission is also planning to Issue another 
order further restricting the Bonn govern¬ 
ment’s control over the export of strategic 
commodities, Including nonferrous metals 
and products and possibly scrap Iron and 
steel. 

Allied officials are angry at the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment. In the past 90 days It has per¬ 
mitted n flood of ball bearings, machinery, 
rubber compounds, and metals to pour east¬ 
ward to Russian controlled Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

This is considered a bald violation of in¬ 
structions Issued when Allied controls were 
relaxed May 10. Until that date German 
exporters aiid manufacturers were required 
to submit requests for the export of strategic 
war potential goods to an Allied export con¬ 
trol working party lor screening before ac¬ 
tual shipment. This board imposed tight re¬ 
strictions on shipments to east Europe, 

Commodities on a small secret list must 
still get Allied approval before export, but 
the shipment of a large number of Items of 
lesser strategic importance was removed from 
Allied prior Bcrutlny and turned over to Bonn 
lor screening. Under this May 10 directive, 
Bonn is required to sec to it that shipment 
of these Items eastward is not substantial 
in quantity. 

wanted tight control 

"Wc had hoped the German Government 
would take this Job off our hands and keep 
a tight control on eastern exports,” says 
an allied official. He adds dryly: ”Thls hope 
has not borne fruit.” That’s why Allied 
High Commission officials decided secretly 
to take over the control of many of these 
items after a series of meetings hero 2 weeks 
ago, 

German officials who have learned of the 
Allied orders arc highly vexed. They charge 
discrimination in such matters will cripple 
the German economy. The Gormans point 
to the fact that many of these restricted 
Items can be purchased by eastern European 
countries at will In Britain and Prance. 

“Why should we lose this business to the 
victorious Allies?” the Germans ask. 

Allied officials admit it’s unjust. They 
contend, however, the discrimination against 
Germany will soon be removed when the 
United States-western Europe supcrlist of 
restricted items now being worked out in 
Paris Is completed. 

At any rate, the Increase In west Germany’s 
east-bound exports of potential war ma¬ 
terials—as they’re classified by the Allies— 
has been astounding. 

“In the first 21 days after the export-con¬ 
trol authority was handed over to the Ger¬ 
mans,” says a High Commission official, 
“more ball bearings and rubber compounds 
were shipped to east Europe than In the en¬ 
tire previous 5 months when the control was 
in Allied hands.” 
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SHIPMENTS UP TEXmLD 

No figures are yet available for July and 
It Is difficult to find comparable figures for 
the earlier part of this year. But some Juue 
statistics show the trend. According to the 
German Government's own figures, the ship¬ 
ment of ba’l bearings and roller bearings to 
five satellites during June Increased tenfold 
over the May exports from west Germany. 
Juno shipments were valued at $101,000, com¬ 
pared with $9,000 worth In May. The bulk 
of the June shipments went to Hungary, 
which got $94,000 worth of west German 
ball bearings and roller bearings. It had 
gotten none at all in the previous 12 months, 
olficlals say. 

Look at the rubber compounds. Bulgaria 
received $61,000 worth In June this year 
after getting none In May or In the previous 
year. The total west German rubber com¬ 
pound shipments to five Eastern European 
puppets In June was $120,000 worth, which 
Is double the May figure. 

Carbon black. Important rubber com¬ 
pound chemical agent, was shipped out of 
West Bulgaria and Rumania dxiring June 
to the tune of $38,000, with most of it going 
to Hungary and a bit to Czechoslovakia. lu 
May Jast $1,000 worth of carbon black went 
to these nations. In the cnllre previous 
year, none at ail was shipped to them. 

Barium compound, lend compound, sodium 
compound and nickel compound moved in 
this West-East pattern in the amount of 
$62,000 during May. This more than doubled 
in June to $127,000. Crude iron and pig 
iron and semi-finished Iron goods Increased 
from $430,000 in May to $664,000 In value in 
June. The comparable figures for April are 
not available, but officials say shipments lu 
that month were much lower than in either 
May or June. 

MORE INCREASES 

In June shipments of these products to the 
Czechs trebled Its May volume, those to the 
Rumanians doubled. The June shipments of 
steel pipe to Hungary were five times the 
May level, while electrical equipment ex¬ 
ports to the same satellites Increased seven 
times. 

Allied officials are not sure yet how tight 
they’ll pull the knot on German exports to 
the East, but they plan to send tholr second 
restrictive order to Bonn In the next week 
or two. Under this expected order, as well as 
under the terms of the first order sent a few 
days ago, all appllcutlons fur shipments of 
restricted items must again be sent to the 
High Commission before approval and ship¬ 
ment. The Allies will reject a large number 
of these applications. It’s said. 

The problem facing officials Is how to set 
a hard and fast rule governing the ship¬ 
ments. What makes a commodity strategic? 

‘T can’t tell you, and neither can anyone 
else,’' says an official who'll have to deal with 
the applications. Tlie Instructions to Bonn 
were to prevent shipments of the Items on 
the secret restricted list in substantial 
quantity. “What Is substantial quantity 
depends on the time and place,” this official 
explains cryptically. 

He makes It clear, however, that shipments 
permitted by Bonn in the past 90 days have 
definitely been substantial. He further al¬ 
leges the German Government has Indulged 
In a skulduggery to conceal the size of some 
individual orders from the High Commis¬ 
sion's prying eyes. The High Commission re¬ 
cently discovered one application for a very 
large shipment to the East had been broken 
down into several small applications and ap¬ 
proved by the German Government. 

Report FAom Washinoton 

WASHiNOTON.—Tho Commerce Depart¬ 
ment’s export-control program has been 
•'under review," since the Korean crisis, to 
decide whether It Is working satisfactorily, 
and whether any products should be added 
to, or subtracted from, the control lists. But 
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officials Insist "no broad shift In policy Is 
contemplated at this time." 

Prom the end of the war until March 1. 
1948, export controls were used exclusively 
to “protect the domestic economy.'* Many 
things were scarce in this country, and the 
export restrictions were used to prevent these 
from being shipped abroad. 

But in March 1948 there was a shift in the 
policy. A ban was placed on shipping stra¬ 
tegic goods to unfriendly countries, specifi¬ 
cally Russia and her satelllteB. 

This ban Is carried out as follows: Items 
deemed having strategic importance are 
placed on the Commerce Department's 
“positive" list. This means that a license 
roust be obtained for any goods on the list. 

For the hottest Items on the “positive’* list 
there are two further claaslftcatlons: The 
“R“ list and the “RO" list. The “R” list 
includes all items which cannot be shipped 
outBlde the Western Hemisphere. The “RO" 
list covers items which can only be shipped 
to Canada. 

The Defense Department controls all ship¬ 
ments of military mnt^riels and the Atomic 
Energy Commission all atomic Items. Com¬ 
merce Department is only in control of com- 
mercUil goods. 

The Commerce Department screens all 
materials for potential strategic Importance. 
For example, moat foodstuffs and textiles can 
be shipped without a license because It Is 
considered they have no immediate strategic 
value. But parachute cloth can only be ex¬ 
ported with a license, and, although most 
tires can be shipped freely, restrictions are 
maintained on bulletproof tires and tires 
that could be used on military vehicles. 


Children’i Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS C.RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN •niE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 submit for 
publication in the Record the attached 
article, entitled "In Behalf of Children,*' 
which appeared in the August 13 issue of 
the St. Clare Bulletin, edited by Rev. P. L. 
Colgan. O. S. A„ pastor of St. Clare Par¬ 
ish, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich., which is 
my home parish. The article follows: 

In Behalf of Children 

Parents and those In charge of children 
would do well to ponder a statement recently 
Issued by the New York Youth Commission. 
The statement contains a Children's Bill of 
Rights, as follows: 

1. The right to the affection and Intel¬ 
ligent guidance of understanding parents. 

2. The right to bo raised In a decent home 
In which he or she is adequately clothed 
and sheltered. 

3. The right to the benefits of religious 
guidance and training. 

4. The right to a school program which, 
In addition to sound academic training, 
offers maximum opportunity for individual 
development. 

6. The right to receive constructive disci¬ 
pline for the proper development of good 
character, conduct and habits. 

6. The right to be secure in his or her 
community against all infiuences detrimental 
to wholesome development. 

7. The right to individual selection of free 
and wholesome recreation. 

8. The right to live in a community in 
which adults practice the belief that the 
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welfare of their children Is of primary im¬ 
portance. ^ 

9. The right to receive adult good example. 

10. The right to a Job, commensurate with 
his or her ability, training and experience, 
and protection against physical or 
employment hazards which adversely affect 
wholesome development. 

11 The right to early diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of physical handicaps and mental and 
social maladjustments at public expense, 
whenever necessary. 

To which we might add this conclusion: 
Those in charge of children who, deliberately 
failing In their responsibilities, transgress 
these rights, will have a frightening account 
to render to the God who said: "Buffer the 
little children to come to Me." 


MacArthar Not Consolted on Korea 
Before Attack 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article refutes the 
innuendo that the debacle in Korea is 
General MacArthur's responsibility. I 
am Including the article as part of my 
remarks. It appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald on Sunday. August 
20 : 

MacArthur Had No Sat in Korea Before 
War—State Department Assumed Com¬ 
plete Control of Our Interests, Bays 
Staff Officer 

The following is a quote from a letter by a 
member of General MacArthur’s staff In 
Tokyo. It reveals that the State Depart- 
ent assumed complete control over American 
Interests in Korea and did not keep the far 
eastern commander Informed of any devel¬ 
opments before hostilities started. The let¬ 
ter was released to the Times-Herald yester¬ 
day by Its recipient, a man of high repute in 
Washington: 

“Prior to the President’s decision to inter¬ 
vene militarily, General MacArthur had no 
more responsibility or authority as to Ko¬ 
rea than did Drew Pearson. 

“Even before the inauguration of the re¬ 
public, the State Department assumed com¬ 
plete control over American interests and 
responsibilities in that area. It being ex¬ 
cluded from this theater's strategic and ad¬ 
ministrative responslbilltlee. 

“Thereafter the military advisory group 
which remained to assist In the organization, 
equipping and training of the South Korean 
forces came under the American Ambassa¬ 
dor at Seoul, without operational, adminis¬ 
trative. or even liaison channels to General 
MacArthur’s headquarters, 

“The basic policy of the United States 
against undertaking mUitary operations In 
Korea, as was the decision to restrict the type 
of arms and equipment to be supplied the 
Korean forces to the requirements of inter¬ 
nal order, was made in Washington, without 
the slightest references here as to either. 

"The order to commit American air and 
naval forces, while most fully supported by 
the general as ptoviding a dramatic base for 
the enunciation of a positive American pol¬ 
icy against further Communist expansion 
in Asia, was received without the slightest 
prior consultation. Nor did the general send 
in any prior views or recommendations on 
the Korean situation. 
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"There U not the slightest truth In Pear¬ 
son’s statements, and they are undoubtedly 
but a continuation of the efforts to under¬ 
mine public confidence in the general, which 
has been the aim of the radical fringe In the 
United States for so many years. Senator 
KNOW7.AMD touched upon this question of ro- 
sponsibility in answering Ickes’ charges In 
the New Republic, and I am sending a copy 
of his comments taken from the Congfiks- 
SJONAL R£cobd In case you failed to note 
them." 


What To Do About Communists and 
Fellow Travelers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14,1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 22, 
1S50: 

The Anti-Communtst 

The Senate now has toefore It three distinct 
and rival measures dealing with subversive 
activities of Communists and their sympa¬ 
thizers. These are: The Mundt-Fergufton 
bill (S. 2311), the McCarran omnibus bill 
(S. 4037), and the administration bill (8. 
4061). The first two differ fundameriially 
from the third In that the former impose 
general sanctions against Communists and 
Communist frenters, while the latter, cor¬ 
recting some specific defects of existing law, 
reflects the view that sweeping legislation 
would be "unnecessary, ineffective, and dan¬ 
gerous." We are inclined to think that, on 
the whole, the administration viewpoint is 
the correct one at the present time. We be¬ 
lieve that close scrutiny of the Mundt-Per- 
guson and McCarran bills will show why this 
is so. 

These measures have as one of their two 
principal JoJnt features a provision making 
it a crime to conspire to perform any act 
that would "Rubstantially contribute" to for¬ 
mation in the United States of a totalitarian 
dictatorship under foreign control. This 
language Is so vague that It seems to us It 
could be used to impose restraints on free¬ 
dom such as the American people have not 
known In 150 years. In any case, It would 
seem advisable before passing legislation of 
this type at least to await the final decision 
of the Supreme Court on the Smith Act, 
which prohibits conspiracy to advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the Government, and 
which has already been used to convict 11 
leaders of the Communist Party. 

The other principal Joint feature of the 
Mundt-Ferguson and McCarran bills is the 
registration requirement they would impose 
on all Communists and on Communlst-Iront 
organizations. The danger here is that the 
registration provisions might be used to de¬ 
stroy incipient political parties or even ex¬ 
isting organizations advocating unpopular 
causes which may or may not be on the 
Communist fringe. This in our opinion 
approaches too closely to a possible regimen¬ 
tation of the American political structure 
along more or less orthodox party lines, 

Tlie primary objective of this legislation, 
and one with which we emphatically agree. 
Is to render the Communists harmless, to de¬ 
stroy whatever potentialities they might have 
of forcibly overthrowing the American Gov¬ 
ernment. But would these registration pro¬ 
visions accomplish that purpose? Those 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
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who would register arc already known to the 
authorities and those who are not would 
doubtless remain underground. It is quite 
possible, in fact, thit the whole party would 
be driven underground by this legislation, 
in which case it might become considerably 
more dangerous than It is at present. 

In addition tt> the provisions already dis¬ 
cussed, the McCnrran bill contains in entirety 
a drastic and senseless immigration measure 
that hos already pa.sse(l the Senate (S. 1832) 
but which, as we have said before, is funda¬ 
mentally antidemocratic. It contains other 
sections of lesser importance, some of which 
are, In tact, included in the administration 
bill. These involve a tightening of espion¬ 
age, registration, military security, and 
deportation laws. 

in considering all of this anti-Communist 
lefUslatlon it must be remembered that the 
primary Communist danger to the United 
States comes from an iniperialist aggressive 
world power—Soviet Russia. A secondary 
danger comes from ugenls of that power who 
may be found principally (but by no means 
exclusively) within the American Commu¬ 
nist Party and Us controlled organizations. 
There in virtually no danger from the Com¬ 
munists as a domestic political party. In 
what Justice Holmes has called the com¬ 
petition of the market, the Communists have 
been able to win virtually no oflQco of national 
Importance. It is in the area of espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion that we have to fear 
the Communisis inside this country. But it 
is precisely In these fields that we have ample 
legislation (subject to minor improvement) 
such as the treason, e.splonage, sabotage, nat¬ 
uralization. and registration laws, as well as 
the loyalty program for Government em¬ 
ployees and various administrative regula¬ 
tions to boot. 

Is it wise, then, to adopt legislation which 
Is couched in language so broad that It could 
seriously infringe upon individual liberty, 
which could set a precedent for interference 
with the traditional freedom of political par¬ 
ties or political organization, which as a 
prucMcol matter might defeat Its own pur¬ 
pose, and which at the present time is not 
nccrs.«iary for the defense of our InstitutlonB? 
The freedoms of the American political sys¬ 
tem have cost too much in centuries ol blood, 
sweat, and tears to be discarded or even en¬ 
dangered just because we want to take action 
against a contemptible and puny band of 
misguided zealots within our borders. When 
and if they become a threat to public order, 
then will be the time to move against them. 
Meanwhile, we urge the American people not 
to strike out in blind fear or fury, thereby 
undermining, as President Truman has said, 
the very internal security they seek to pro¬ 
tect. To do CO might give us an emotional 
satlsfaction. But there would not be one 
Coinmnnlst less in the country. 

School Houiing Problem, Moon Township 
School District, Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. FULTON. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following telegram: 

CORAOPOLIS, Pa. 

Hon. James G. Pulton. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C,: 

We urge your support of S. 2317 In House 
and shall appreciate advice as to action taken 
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hy House. Our wartime defense-housing 
project Increases our school enrollment by 
an average of 486 pupils. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment built one six-room building to take 
care of these children. Our district's legal 
bonding power is lusufflclent to provide the 
funds for the building we need and have 
planned. S. 2317 Is designed to aid districts 
such as ours. 

Moon Township School District, 

J. R. Allard. 


Women of America Oppose Socialism and 
Communism 

FJCT ENSIGN OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, less 
than 5 years since terrible World War 
II we find our Nation again in war large¬ 
ly the result of misguided policies on the 
pari of our national leaders who lost the 
peace at Yalta and Potsdam through 
their appea.sement of Russia. Lost the 
peace at the close of the war that had 
cost the lives of 332,000 of our fine.st 
American young men with 1,000,000 
wounded. 

At the conference of Yalta near the 
close of the war. the then President, 
as.sistcd by Alger Hiss of the State De¬ 
partment and others, permitted Russia 
to be put in the driver’s seat In western 
Europe, and given control of Man¬ 
churia and the northern half of Korea 
which has spread the iron curtain of 
communism over 300.000,000 people of 
China. 

Notwithstanding the Congre.ss appro¬ 
priated $85,000,000,000 for defense since 
the close of the war, the administration 
has little to show for the money spent. 
We were caught unprepared in Korea 
causing the loss of the lives of many of 
our .soldiers. Today our heroic .soldiers 
are fighting desperately with their backs 
to the ocean against 00,000 well- 
equipped Korean Communists who are 
making a desperate attempt to annihi¬ 
late or capture them. 

Regardless of the blundering mistakes 
that have brought this situation about, 
every resource of our Government must 
be placed behind the war eilort to pro¬ 
tect as far as possible the American sol¬ 
diers who are doing the fighting, many 
of whom will continue to sacrifice their 
lives in the defense of our country. 

In every effort to pro.secute the war 
the Members of Congress and the people 
must and will support every military 
effort of the Government, till victory is 
won. 

On the home front the Congress must 
cut out every unnecessary Government 
expense in an effort to keep our Nation 
in a sound financial condition, so that 
those who return will have as sound a 
government as possible to come back to, 
where they can again engage in peace¬ 
time pursuits. 

While our soldiers are fighting com¬ 
munism abroad we must win the fight 
against socialism and communism at 
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home. The women and mothers of 
American soldiers have become aroused 
at the ease with which Communists in¬ 
filtrate and secure employment in the 
Federal Government, where they have 
stolen our atomic secrets, passed them 
on to Russia, making it possible for them 
to produce the atomic bomb and hasten 
world war III. 

Mr. Speaker, fortunately the women 
of America are becoming aroused agaijist 
the encroachment of socialism as well as 
communism. 

They see socialistic political forces at 
work that would invade the American 
home, lower the standard of living, 
threaten the health of her family and, 
throimh higher prices and heavier taxes, 
dissipate the life savings she and her 
husband have provided for the future. 

While we regret to see our women pro¬ 
voked to anger, it may help to preserve 
the American way of life and protect the 
American home. Because, when the 
women become sufficiently aroused, they 
will wield their political brooms and do 
something about it. 

Hundreds of women from all types of 
homes, and the ofllcevs of various wo¬ 
men's clubs have written me expressing 
their opposition to certain proposed leg¬ 
islation. I am glad to see the women 
taking a greater interest in Government 
and politics. Their help is needed today 
as never before to stop the creeping 
paralysis of socialism. They will decide 
the result of the coming election. 

Mr, Speaker, the women have a very 
great stake in our Government, which 
places upon them a great responsibility. 
They are willing, capable and ready to 
assume that responsibility. 

Women outnumber the men in voting 
strength. Women own outright, or arc 
beneficiaries of 75 percent of all the 
stocks in the corporations of this coun¬ 
try. They are the beneficiaries of 80 
percent of all life insurance in America. 
They purchase 75 percent of all the con¬ 
sumers goods purchased in the Nation. 

They are the strongest and most pow¬ 
erful influence to resist the left-wing, 
socialistic and communistic forces that 
today threaten to destroy this Republic. 

The influence and power of the women 
who direct their homes, take a keen in¬ 
terest in the schools and the education 
of their children, and make such a great 
contribution through their church 
organizations for the moral uplift of 
their communities, are building our citi¬ 
zens of the futui-e. 

They are opposed to certain proposed 
legislation and policies of government 
that threaten the Nation. 

6UCIAUZF.0 MEDICINE 

Socialized medicine, which would in¬ 
crease the cost of medical care and lower 
the type of medical service rendered, is 
a threat to her children and the mem¬ 
bers of her family. She will resist that 
threat at the ballot box. The welfare 
and health of her children and mem¬ 
bers of her family come first. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us here hi Con¬ 
gress who have seen the purchasing 
power of the dollar, since 1940 to the 
present time, reduced to 58 cents because 
of tiie waste, taxing, and spending of 


this administration, welcome the help of 
the women in this campaign. 

Women throughout the Nation realize 
that their life insurance and securities 
which were bought from the family sav¬ 
ings to protect the widows and children 
are now worth only 58 cents on the dol¬ 
lar in purchasing power. 

They want to see the value of their 
savings and securities restored to their 
100 percent purchasing power. They 
realize that the high cost of living and 
inflation has been brought about by the 
Government spending billions more each 
year than it collects in revenue to run 
the Government. 

The women of America whose sons are 
being called to fight to stop communism 
abroad, demand that this administra¬ 
tion drive Communists out of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, and at long last really 
do something constructive to stop the 
spread of communism in this country. 

They demand that the constant drift¬ 
ing of this country down the road to 
socialism be stopped before it is too late. 
We who have led the fight against com¬ 
munism and socialism in the Congress 
welcome the timely and effective support 
of the women in this crusade to save the 
American way of life. 

The women realize, as well as the men. 
that we must Soop spending more than 
wc take in, stop mortgaging the future 
and opportunity of our young people, 
and try to maintain the financial sol¬ 
vency of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the Busi¬ 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Parent Teachers Association, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, women's 
auxiliaries of the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and various 
other women's organizations have passed 
resolu tions condemning compulsory 
health insurance, or socialized medicine, 
is an evidence of-the determination of 
the women of America to exert a greater 
influence in the coming election than 
possibly ever before. 


Transcript of Proceedings in Case of Alice 
Heroux Versus Harold Heroux 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW JACOBS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPREBENl’ATIVFS 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following transcript 
of proceedings in the circuit court of the 
State of Oregon for the county of Mult¬ 
nomah: 

Alice Heroux, Plaintiff, Versus Harold 
Heroux. Defendant 
Portland. Oreo., August 2, 1950. 

Before the Honorable Donald £. Long, 
Judge. 

Appearances: Mr. Irving Goodman, attor¬ 
ney for the plaintiff; Miss Grace Bottler, 
deputy district attorney. 


The plaintiff herein being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Mr. Goodman. May I have an order of de¬ 
fault, your Honor, pleased 

The Court. You may take the order of 
default. 

Question. (By Mr. Goodman). State your 
name. 

Answer. Alice Heroux. 

Question. You are the plaintiff in this 
cate? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What Is your husband's name? 

Answer. Harold Heroux. 

Question. Where were you married? 

Answer. Vancouver, Wash. 

Question. On the 29th day of November, 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Have you been husband and 
wile ever since that dote? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Have you been n continuous and 
bona iide resident and Inhabiiunt ol Liie 
State of Oregon all of your life? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you lived In Multnomah 
County when this case was filed? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. There were two children born 
In issue of this marriage? 

Answer. Yes. 

Qut.silon. What are their names and ages? 

Answer. Lester, 6; and Garry. 4. 

Question. Are the children with you in 
Portland, Oreg., at this time? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. If the Court awards you a de¬ 
cree of divorce, do you desire to have their 
cain, custody, and control? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you ask for $75 a month 
for their support? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question, You charge your husband with 
cruelty; you are now getting uid for de¬ 
pendent children, are you not? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. How long have you been getting 
that? 

Answer. Almost ever since I left him. 

Question. Do you know where your hus- 
bii 'd is now? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You and your husband have 
been separated for about 2 years? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Hus he ever struck you? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Where did he strike you? 

Answer. In the face. 

Queblioii. Did it cause you discolorntljn? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And he has called you vile 
names? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Has he associated with other 
women ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Que.stion. Do you know that for a fact? 

Answer. Yes. 

Qu,?stion. You have given this divorce a 
lot of thought, have you? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Are you satisfied that you can¬ 
not live with him as husband and wife? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Has he caused you nervousness, 
loss of sleep, and mental anguish? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And made you unhappy in this 
marriage? 

Answer. Yes. 

The Court. Any questions? 

Miss Bottler. No questions. 

Question (by the Court). Where are you 
taking care of the children? 

Answer. 1 have them. I live on the cast 
side. 

Question. How much are you receiving on 
A. D. C.? 
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Antwer. One hundred and nine dollars a 

month. 

Question. When was the last time you sow 
your husband, the father of these children? 

Answer. About 2 months ago, he was over 
at my mother’s. 

Question. Has he been working? 

Answer. I don't know. 

Quection. Do you kxiow where he Is now? 

Ansv/or. No, I don’t. lie travels from Cali¬ 
fornia to Portland so much, I don’t know 
whore he Is. 

Question. What does he do when he Is em¬ 
ployed? 

Answer. A painter. 

Question. How old Is he? 

Answer. Twenty-six. 

Quoalioii. And In good health? 

AiVnwer. No, I don’t think he Is In very 
goud health. 

Question. But he is able to work? 

Answer. Yos. 

Question. When is the last time he pro¬ 
vided for the children? 

Anttwer. He never did, really. When I left 
him, he hus never supported them, since I 
left him. 

Question. He has never paid anything to¬ 
wards their support? 

Answ'er No. 

Question. But he had an income and could 
Lave supported them during the past 2 years, 
had he v;anted to? 

Answer. Yes. 

The CoimT. You may take your decree of 
divorce, the care, custody, and control of the 
minor children and the defendant will be 
directed to pay $76 a month toward the 
su'.port of the children until the further 
order of the court, and I will have an extra 
co^y of the transcript of the testimony In 
thld case sent to Congressman Jacob.s, of 
Indiana, the House Cilice Building, Wash- 
D. C., who has a bill in Congress 
now before the committee, to control that 
and get deserting fathers to support their 
children. If the bill Is passed, we can follow 
the fathers wherever we find them and not 
only require fathers to assume tlielr respon- 
Fibililles toward their children, but un¬ 
doubted'y save millions of dollars now given 
to the support of children by these States. 

Certified: A trvie transcript. 

pREo M. Rose, 
Official Jieporter, 


The Freedom To Be Free 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. FRANCS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22, 1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend. I wish 
to place in the Appendix of the Record a 
thought-challenging paper by a prairie 
political philosopher. Mr. B. M. Maun¬ 
ders. of Virgil, S. Dak. 

Mr. Maunders is a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to the readers’ columns of our South 
Dakota papers and his writings are 
widely read. In telling me how he came 
to write the following article, he said: 

I am really an Independent voter who was 
misled by a fireside chat referencd to An¬ 
drew Jackson which said '’What Jackson 
started has not yet been finished." but who 
got off the New Deal bandwagon when, after 
observing certain financial manipulations 
early In New Deal days. Z concluded I had 
been listening to double talk. 


“In stepping out from the New Deal.” 
Mr. Maunders writes, "while not leaving 
any political job. I exercised the same 
right ‘to take a walk' that has been used 
by A1 Smith, James Parley, and some 
others." 

Mr. Maunders* article written “In Re¬ 
membrance of 1776" on the Fourth of 
July 1950, follows: 

In Rememorance op 1776 

The text in this Instance Is taken from 
the pen of the man who wrote The Crlbis. 
As stated: "Man has no property In man, 
neither has any generation a property In the 
generations which are to follow.’’ 

This writing therefore. Is done because of 
quite frequent specious reference to the com¬ 
mon man. and Is oifcred as material for 
study by anyone whom, for reasons which 
of necesetly may have been beyond his or 
her control, might bo misled thereby. 

For a long time preceding our noteworthy 
1770, It may have been customary to use the 
"common man" designation through a popu¬ 
lar belief In a lower strata oi humanity. 
This belief, however, was upset with the ep¬ 
ochal first draft of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence appearing In a Philadelphia news¬ 
paper under the title "A Serious Thought" 
and over the name of "An Englishman." 

PAINE AND JEFFEHSON 

Then, with Thomas Jefferson being the 
gonorally accepted author of the writ rati¬ 
fied under the title "The Unanimous Declar¬ 
ation ol the Thirteen United States of Amer¬ 
ica,’’ the question arose as to who actually 
wrote that memorable set of principles. But 
the question evidently was answered by the 
person who stated that: "Whosoever wrote 
it, Thomas Paine was Its author." 

Who wrote what however, Is of little Im- 
porLunce to anyone familiar with the human¬ 
itarian persuasions of both Paine and JelTer- 
Bon. What seenw of greater consequence Is 
the fact that those persunsion.s were written 
In. and "A Serious Thought’’ had reached 
full expression in what altcrwnrds became 
known as the Declaration ol Independence. 

Upon the basis of all this, it is not nut of 
line to assume that the conclusions of both 
Paine and Jefferson were written into that 
Declaration wherein "all men" became the 
"common" clenoininaior. 

Paine—to whom the term "common man" 
ml:(hl have been applied, and Jellcison, the 
aristocratic sage nf Monllccllo, who Inter Icel- 
ing that something was amibs m the Coiibtl- 
tution, lathered the Bill of Rights incorpo¬ 
rated in that Instrument. 

The conclusion within our text, alon'» with 
tho American trinity, the right to life, the 
right to liberty, and the right to the pursuit 
of happlne&s. is the foundation upon which 
the institution known as the United States 
of America was built, all of which proclaims 
the right ol each man to live by his work 
as a free moral agent, and In that status 
enjoy the fruits of his work. 

Jefferson, whose settled belief was: "That 
government is best that governs least," 
enumerated the forms of government exist¬ 
ing among men as: 

"Societies exist under three forms suffl- 
clently distinguishable. 1. Without govern¬ 
ment. as among our Indians. 2. Under gov¬ 
ernments wherein the will of everyone has 
a Just Influence, as In the case of England 
In a slight degree, and in our States In a 
greater one. 3. Under governments by force; 
as In the case of all other monarchies and 
In most of the other republics. It is a prob¬ 
lem. not clear In my mind, that the first is 
not the best. But I believe It to be incon¬ 
sistent with any great degree of population." 

MANNA PSOM ON KIOK 

Today we have the great degree of popula¬ 
tion and two schools of thought on parade 
as to the merits and demerlte of government 


using a tax lever ns means of showing how 
Uncle Sam can obligate himself out of debt, 
and in one time and two motions make the 
recipient of a Federal hand-out believe it is 
manna from on high. 

It has been written that: "The mother of 
tho useful arts is want; the mother of tho 
tint) arts is plenty." And proof thereof Is 
found in tlie Gothic period (1160-1450), of 
which Prof. Rone Theveiiln, eminent French 
scion11st stated: 

"After 6 centuries of misery and horror 
ramc the expansion of the three glorious 
centuries of the Middle Ages, one of the 
greatest periods of oi’t and faith in the his¬ 
tory of humanity, accompanied by the build¬ 
ing of marvelous cathedrals, rivaling the 
greatest masterpieces of all time and nil 
countries. This mapnifleent development 
carried the miud of man to heights which 
It hus not often attained In history." 

Within every human being Is the urge 
to self-expression. 'Iliat is self-lnterost, the 
economic driving force, further recognized 
ns justified egoism. Then there i.s selfless¬ 
ness, or self-interested devotion to tho rights 
of others in all matters of a public nature; 
the gateway to spiritual attainment and sat¬ 
isfaction aUcr material wants are satisfied. 
These are the God-given motors of life— 
the basis of morals In a free society. 

However, we have selfishness also to con¬ 
sider—unbalanced regards for me—without 
respect to the rights of others; a border line 
case of creed, or gumming up of the motors 
of life which, prlmarly, Is rcKpoiislble lor 
too many being forced to forever have hand 
on the throttle, eye on the rail, shoulder to 
the wheel, and nose on the grlnrlstone, in an 
effort to keep body and soul together with¬ 
out recourse to adhesive tajw or safety pins— 
and at the expense of "spiritual attainment 
and satisfaction." 

Such a situation may reasonably bo as¬ 
sumed as one of the foremost factors lending 
truth to a statement by Representative 
Francis Cask in a talk at Huron almost a 
year ago on the loss of moral values. 

At UUK point, let’s reexamine the state¬ 
ment anont the right of each man to live 
by his work as a free moral agent, and In that 
status enjoy the fruits of his work. 

Briefly, to a thoroughgoing American. life 
without liberty is a rather meaningless set¬ 
up. 

For liberty Involve.*; the right to choose the 
vocation for which one Is best titled In exer- 
cl.se of that economic driving force toward 
Eiillsfaction of material wtinU. And tho 
puitult of .hflppbictfl. the gateway to spiritual 
attainment and satisfaction niter mat.crial 
wants are satisfied. Is imposilhle without 
the two rights first named in the American 
Trinity. 

AN INDIAN asks A QUESTION 

Louis FibCher, author, lecturer, and out- 
fitanding authority on International poli¬ 
tics, had this to say during a lecture on Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1942: 

•T returned exactly a month ago from a 
28,0()0-mlle trip by air to India and the Mid¬ 
dle East and back again to America. I spent 
8 v/eeks in India, ludlnns often discuss the 
President’s "four freedoms" and ask, ‘Do the 
"four freedoms" include the freedom to be 
free?'" 

At another point in his lecture, Mr. Fischer 
stated: "The question is not whether tho 
‘four freedoms’ are enough or whetlicr we 
ought to have a few more thrown in for good 
measure. In fact, two are perhaps enough. 
For if we have freedom from fear, we have 
freedom of worship and freedom of speech. 
The real important freedoms are freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. Freedom 
from fear means democracy and peace for all, 
and freedom from want means economic se¬ 
curity and comfort for you, for me, and for 
the Chinese coolie." 

The Uncle Toms whom Lincoln treed had 
life and social security after a fashion. They 
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were fed. clotlied. and housed. And sickness 
involved a process like unto a farmer of 
today calling In a veterinarian for medical 
attention to a sick animal in which he has 
a dollars-and-cents Interest. But that was 
not the kind of arrangement the great 
emancipator eulogized at Gettysburg when 
ho said: “• ♦ • That we here highly re¬ 
solve that these dead shall not have died In 
vain—that this Nation under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shell not perish from the earth,” 

However, those words spoken by Lincoln 
cannot, by any logical reasoning process, be 
construed as meaning centralized Federal 
authorities—such as TVA, for Instance, with 
Its red-ink accounts, and which might have 
been avoided had the admonition of Thomas 
Edison been heeded. And It takes some¬ 
thing beside a financial contribution at a 
Jefferson Day celebration to prove a belief 
In “that government is best that governs 
least.” 

”Of the people, by the people, for the 
people” is something beside mere implica¬ 
tion of the right of every citizen of every 
State in the United States to a say-so at 
the polls. 

A social and economic set-up by Federal 
authority as in vogue today means more 
and more governmental appointees and polit¬ 
ical Job hand-outs, which, in turn, Involves 
the necessity of said appointee keeping his 
trap shut regardless of what he may learn 
of what the founding fathers thought or 
did in suiting action to words, until we finally 
arrive at the point where free elections are a 
thing of the past. 

SOCIALISM OF THE CHAIR 

During a pro and con study of socialism 
many years ago this v^lter learned there¬ 
from of a kind identified as Socialism of 
the Chair, which, as separated from other 
forms, means simply rule from the top down. 
And that again In no way parallels the kind 
endorsed by Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 
What do you think? 

Marx and Bismarck or Bismarck and Marx. 
Each representing individual Ideologies an¬ 
tithetical to Jefferson’s; combined they are 
synonymous of Infamy. And for sake of con¬ 
venience hero wo shall give it the label of 
‘‘Bismarxlanlsm.” 

While a complete treatise of this particu¬ 
lar and peculiar kind of doctrine and its 
workings to date is, because of length pro¬ 
hibited here, its identity as a plan outlined 
by one of the foremost social and economic 
writers Is given as: “The program was a re¬ 
crudescence of one which was old when it 
was introduced by the Gracchi in ancient 
Romo and eventually destroyed the Empire. 
It was given to Bismarck largely by Prof. 
Adolph Wagner, who was reputedly an ances¬ 
tor of our Senator Robert P. Wagner.” 

Bismarxlanism therefore, bad Its origin 
with Prince Otto Von Bismarck, whose mot¬ 
toes "Blood and steel” and "Might makes 
right,” and whose contempt for the so-called 
common man are too well known among 
well-informed students of world economy to 
need any special mention here. It 'vas 
born when Bismarck saw in the social se¬ 
curity, unemployment insurance, work¬ 
men’s compensation, and health Insurance 
planks in the Socialist program, the means 
of gaining his own end. And the string of 
names among much-publicized American 
proponents of the program is a long one. 

The appeal in a petition by German in¬ 
dustrialists in 1929 that the Intervention of 
the state should be restricted and should only 
extend to such branches as cannot be served 
by private enterprise was disregarded by the 
government In that time. Now, under the 
Blng-song of “democracy,” the program la 
under way In other countries, not to de¬ 
mocratize them but to demoralize them. 
And this program of which nRZl.sm, Hitler, 
and World War II were an Interlude, has 


been brought on a gilded platter to the 
front door of these United Btates—a hang¬ 
over from Tory ideologies dead in 1776 but 
not yet delivered to the undertaker. 

Recalling our text now, and upon the 
basis of the foregoing In order thereafter, the 
question arises as to just how we may at¬ 
tain anything like the much talked of so¬ 
cial security or welfare state as presently 
advocated, through process of borrowing 
ourselves out of a debt status which, in the 
last analysis, Is property In man as well as 
property in the generations which are to 
follow. 

Think of the freedom to be free. 


Statement No. 2: Ezamininf Congress¬ 
man Ponlson’s Recent Extension of 
Remarks 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, con¬ 
tinuing: my commentary on the exten¬ 
sion of remarks by Congressman Pout- 
soN found in the Appendix of the Record 
for August 17, I wish now to refer to 
some of the other points in his seven- 
point discussion of that date. In my 
first commentary found in my extension 
of remarks located on page A5975. I 
touched on two of the points which Con¬ 
gressman PouLSON made in his presenta¬ 
tion of California’s attitude toward the 
proposal to divert water from the Co¬ 
lumbia River into California. Review¬ 
ing for sake of connection—point 1 of 
Mr. PouLsoN’s statement was that no¬ 
body in California wanted to bring water 
from the Columbia River into that State, 
a point which I questioned after refer¬ 
ring to the record of 1947. The second 
point of his statement was that Cali¬ 
fornia could not afford to finance a 
project of such magnitude, and with that 
I fully and thoroughly atueed, because 
such projects should be built by the 
Nation. 

Going now to the third point of Con¬ 
gressman Poulson’s statement. I will 
quote him in full; 

Third. California would never call upon 
the taxpayers of the Nation to pay for such 
a project, as Arizona has done in the cn&o 
of the proposed central Arizona project, 
which Secretary Chapman says would cost 
the Nation’s taxpayers more than $2,000,- 
000,000 In Interest alone. 

Perhaps Congressman Poulson in¬ 
tended to say: “California would never 
again call upon the taxpayers of the 
Nation, and so forth," for surely he 
knows that California has already called 
upon the taxpayers of the Nation to con¬ 
struct great projects like the Central 
Valley and the Imperial Valley in Cali¬ 
fornia, both of which were built by Uncle 
Sam at the request of California and 
both of which were more complex and 
more expensive than the proposed Co¬ 
lumbia River diversion would probably 
be. I am afraid my friend from Cali¬ 
fornia is conveniently overlooking what 


California has already asked the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer to do for her in the realm 
of reclamation. I am not criticizing 
this work done by the Nation for Cali¬ 
fornia, for as I have said before, in gen¬ 
eral I favor it. 

Would the cost of bringing water from 
the mouth of the Columbia River into 
California be less expensive and less of 
an engineering feat than the conquest of 
the Imperial Valley or the completed im¬ 
provement of the great Central Valley 
of California? I think so—but in the 
absence of such information as Chair¬ 
man Welch of the Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee sought in 1947, we can only guess 
about comparative costs, but my guess 
is that the diversion proposed by Chair¬ 
man Welch from the Columbia, although 
a Herculean task, would be less difficult 
and less expensive than either of the 
two great existing projects built in Cali¬ 
fornia with Federal aid. Already the 
Central Valley in California has received 
a Federal investment of about $400,000,- 
000 and it will cost many times the pres¬ 
ent investment when completed with its 
40 dams and reservoirs and many more 
miles of canals which should be built. 
Its final construction costs may run to 
three or four billions of dollars. I have 
voted and worked for it. 

What about the cost of the great Im¬ 
perial Valley development in California? 
To figure its cost properly we should in¬ 
clude not merely the cost of the All- 
American Canal, both divisions, but also 
the cost of the Imperial diversion dam, 
and undoubtedly the cost of the Hoover 
Dam also. Of course, the farmers in the 
Imperial Valley are not repaying the cost 
of Hoover Dam, but the present facili¬ 
ties and development for irrigation in 
the Imperial Valley could not exist with¬ 
out Hoover Dam. It is fortunate tliat 
the dam can pay for itself by producing 
hydroelectric power, but just the same, 
without that great reservoir to store and 
regulate the water and to detain the silt, 
it would have been impossible for Im¬ 
perial Valley to have the All-American 
Canal, which California begged for in 
1928. The Swing-Johnson bill, which 
was sponsored by two California Mem¬ 
bers in Congress, resulted in the con¬ 
gressional act known as the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928, which gives 
southern California a great dam and 
canal—exactly what Arizona now asks 
for in the Central Arizona project—a 
similar dam and canal in Arizona. 
Therefore, in considering the money put 
up by American taxpayers at the request 
of California to make possible the pres¬ 
ent Imperial Valley and Coachella Val¬ 
ley, we must consider that California 
asked the American taxpayers for several 
hundred million dollars to build Hoover 
Dam and the All-American Canal, with 
all their appurtenances. 

Mind you, I am not complaining of 
that cost to the Nation, for this was one 
of the best investments that Uncle Sam 
ever made, and which will pay out. I 
simply want to remind my friends in 
California that they have not hesitated 
in the past to ask for huge blocks of Fed¬ 
eral aid for their water developments. 
When I say this, I am not including the 
three-quarter billion dollars asked for to 
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be used for flood control in the State 
of California—-none of which is repay¬ 
able to the Government. 

As for the other part of the third item 
concerning the so-called interest cost 
of the central Arizona project, I need 
make no comment other than what I 
said in an extension of my own in the 
Appendix of the Record on August 8. I 
said then regarding the two billion in 
interest problem, that it would be Just 
as logical to say the Secretary of the 
Interior claims that Jefferson imposed 
on the American taxpayers an interest 
cost of $5,250,000,000 to date in his pur¬ 
chase of Louisiana. Both assertions 
would make about the same sense—or 
lack of it. 

Under the fourth point of his state¬ 
ment Congressman Poulson says; “Our 
State engineer has said that California’s 
water supplies are suffleient, and that 
the State does not have to go beyond its 
boundaries for more water. The Colo¬ 
rado River water awarded to southern 
California in Federal Government con¬ 
tracts, and other availal.le supplies, are 
suflScient to meet the foreseeable needs 
o2 that area.” The second quoted sen¬ 
tence gives me a lot of comfort and must 
give the citizens of Los Angeles and the 
inhabitants of southern California a lot 
of assurance. I think the first quoted 
sentence, standing alone, is substantially 
correct and that the State engineer is 
right about California’s water supply be¬ 
ing sufficient; especially is that true of 
southern California. However, that 
calls for a fuller discussion which I want 
to make in a later extension in the 
Record. 

If you will let me change one word in 
the Congres.sman’s last quoted sentence, 
I will agree with him fully and with the 
California State engineer that the state¬ 
ment is entirely correct. Let us change 
the word “contracts” to the word “laws”, 
thus making the sentence read: “The 
Colorado River water awarded to south¬ 
ern California in Federal Government 
laws, and other available supplies, are 
sufficient to meet the foreseeable needs 
of that area,” Let me repeat, I am con¬ 
vinced that southern California with all 
of her other water resources and water 
rights, together with that volume of 
Colorado River water furnished southern 
California by undisputed law. is sufficient 
for all present needs and for any fore¬ 
seeable future. We have on the record 
expert engineering testimony and data 
to prove the truth of my last statement. 

Why suggest changing the word “con¬ 
tracts” in the foregoing to the word 
“laws”? Well surely it occurs to any¬ 
one that California’s water rights under 
laws are more secure than her rights 
under contracts, for if the contracts are 
not in conformity with law they are de¬ 
fective. Now. what is the difference in 
amounts under each of the two terms? 
If a Californian familiar with the sub¬ 
ject should be asked: “What is the total 
of California’s contract rights to Colo¬ 
rado River water?” He would probably 
answer: “The amount is 5,362.000 acre- 
feet annually, which is the total of the 
several contracts which the water agen¬ 
cies of southern California have with 
the Government, signed by Ray Lyman 
XCVI—App.-879 


Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior in 
1982.” Ji I Bxn asked: “What are Cali¬ 
fornia’s rights under law to water from 
the Colorado River?” I would reply: 
“The law of the river establishes the 
amount not to exceed 4,400,000 acre-feet 
of water apportioned under subsection 
(a) of article III of the Coloradi> River 
Compact, plus one-half of the undivided 
surplus to which no firm contract can 
attach prior to the year 1963.” 

How much difference is there between 
these two amounts? We cannot specify 
the exact difference in acre-feet by 
merely subtracting 4,400,000 from 5,362,- 
000 because there is that indefinite 50 
percent of surplus. I am thoroughly 
convinced that that indefinite “plus one- 
half” is nowhere like as much for Cali¬ 
fornia as the numerical difference of 
962,000 would Indicate for California. 

The contracts which Mr. Poulson 
speaks of are not firm contracts but the 
Calirornians speak of them as such and 
are trying to Arm them up through a 
fantastic and questionable private inter¬ 
pretation of the law. Therefore, the 
exact amount. I am convinced, which 
California may take from the Colorado 
will be nearer 4,400,000 acre-feet than 
5,302,000 acre-feet annually. The law 
is clear enough to any disintere.ited lay¬ 
man’s mind, but since Los Angeles’ 
lawyers say it is something else probr.bly 
only the highest court of the land can 
determine it authoritatively. That is 
what I am anxious to have done in such 
a way as it can actually be decided 
quickly by the Supreme Court, because 
time is of the essence, or more than 
1.000,000 acre-feet will be lost to Arizona 
and to the United States. 

There were seven points in Congress¬ 
man Poulson 's statement of August 17, 
and I have commented on only four in 
my two statements of yesterday and 
today. Permission granted, I shall dis¬ 
cuss the other points in a future exten¬ 
sion to round out the discussion to the 
full. This editorial debate is not entered 
into for any other purpose than to bring 
out all or nearly all of the pertinent 
facts of a complicated situation in the 
controversy between Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia which is so vital to the entire 
Nation. 


North American Security 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GARRETT L. WITHERS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WITHERS. Mr. President, I de¬ 
sire to have an address by Gen. A. G. L. 
McNaughton, delivered to the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, in Toronto, 
on May 25,1950, appear in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

General McNaughton was appointed 
Chief of the General Staff, National De¬ 
fense Headquarters, Ottawa; adviser, 
Canadian Delegation to Imperial Con¬ 
ference, London, England; member of 


Committee on Civil Aviation; adviser, 
Canadian Delegation to Conference for 
Limitation of Armaments, Geneva, 
Switzerland; member of Committee on 
Trans-Atlantic Air Service, Imperial 
Economic Conference, Ottawa, Ontario; 
president. National Research Council. 
He was appointed chairman, Canadian 
section, Canada-United States Perma¬ 
nent Joint Board on Defense. Appointed 
Canadian representative. United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. President. 
Atomic Energy Control Board of Canada. 
Permanent delegate of Canada to the 
United Nations, and the representative 
of Canada on the Security Council, and 
is now Commissioner, Canadian section. 
International Joint Commission. Gen¬ 
eral McNaughton has held numerous 
places of honor and distinction, and I 
hope that his speech will be read by many 
of the Senators. 

The Public Planter advises me that the 
manuscript is estimated to make approx¬ 
imately 3 pages of the Record, at a cost 
of $246. 

In this address General McNaughton 
advises closer cooperation and coordina¬ 
tion between Canada and the United 
States for their mutual defense. For 
that reason I believe the address to have 
national importance. I have faith 
enough in what is contained in it to be¬ 
lieve it will be worth printing, and I ask 
that, in spite of the cost, it be published 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

I count it a great honor an well as a groat 
pleasure to have the privilege of addressing 
the memberf* of this group of leaders of the 
bURlnoss world of the United States and of 
Canada. The subject on which I am to speak 
Is North American Security, and I wtdeome 
this opportunity to make a few observations 
on a question which Is of fundamental Im¬ 
portance to the peoples of both our coun¬ 
tries. In doing so 1 will endeavor to taring 
before you some of the basic conslderatlona 
which need to be taken into account In the 
present International situation, and 1 hope 
that In the course of my remarks 1 may indi¬ 
cate not only the very substuntlal progress 
which has been achieved between Canada 
and the United States wlthhi the wider 
grouping of the North Atlantic Treaty In 
translating ideas and sentiments Into speci- 
fle arrangements, but also that I may bring 
betore you some aspects of these matters on 
which wo have not as yet been able to arrive 
at arrangements which will provide that 
measure of clfectlve cooperation which clear¬ 
ly Is required. 

At the present time the need for North 
American security arises from one cause only, 
and that Is the clear evidence that unless 
we make adequate defense preparations the 
masters of the Soviet Union will continue to 
hold to their purpose of eventual world con¬ 
quest and, whenever they deem the situation 
propitious for their purpose, will turn to war 
as a means of achieving their ends. This 
being so, It becomes most Important for the 
nations who are threatened to bring them¬ 
selves Into close association so that, through 
mutual cooperation, they may create a deter¬ 
rent which will check the evil designs of 
those who plan the disruptive policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

In the circumstances which exist the Ini¬ 
tiative for war must continue to lie with the 
Soviets, for. by reason of our adherence to 
the principles of democracy, we cannot even 
contemplf z a so-called yreventlve war for 
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Which a date might he wet in advance to sim¬ 
plify planning and conserve resources. On 
the contrary, we must take our guidance 
from the wise old saying that “The strong 
man who continues to Le armed keepeth 
the peace.” As a consequence, and not hav¬ 
ing a point In time on which to focxis, our 
preparations for defense must of necessity 
be at a level which we are physically capa¬ 
ble of sustaining year In and year out. For 
that very reason, If our preparations tire to 
prove effective in the brief lime of warning 
likely to be available, our preparatory ar¬ 
rangements must be more com])rohenfitve 
and costly than the preparations of those 
who plan to a speclllc date; and our effort 
may have to be long-continued. 

Thus the capacity for endurance has be¬ 
come a prime consideration, and we must 
ho very careful to guard against overstrain, 
whether It he in our military organizallon or 
in our social, economic, or Industrial fabric. 

It is a happy circumstance that Canada 
and me United States, as two countries of 
North America, have come to realize the 
great interests which they hold in common; 
after the experience of two world wars, our 
peoples have learned the necessity for close 
cc'operation In defense. We have learned 
ulKo that the habit of cooperation Is one 
which grows in intimacy with practice and 
so today, us we look out at a deeply troubled 
world, w^o can say not only do we under¬ 
stand one another’s assessment of the dun- 
rers, but our views are In close accord as to 
how the various contingencies should be 
provided for. 

Most fortunately, I think, the leaders of 
our Governments, and of public opinion, both 
in Cunuda and In the United States, have 
eleaiiy recognized that an Insular military 
defense, even If continental In scope and 
however elaborate, is by Itself not enough to 
make us safe. On the contrary, to be ef¬ 
fective our military plans mxist be supported 
in the economic, the social, and the moral 
spheres, and all these measures must be 
amplified by association with like-minded 
nations elsewhere who believe with us In 
the fundamental principles of democracy 
and In the freedom of the Individual in con¬ 
tradistinction to the pagan tenets of Soviet 
communism which have submerged so many 
fine peoples under the crushing heel of 
totalitarian despotism. 

Every nation which has gone down before 
the onset of Soviet communism Is not only a 
loss to us but a gain to the dark forces which 
oppose us. In consequence, not the least of 
our endeavors, In our own interest as well 
as that of common charity must be to put an 
end to this process of eugulfmont of peoples. 
It Is only by generous help to others In dis¬ 
tress and In need and by the extension of our 
own endeavors that we can hope to solve the 
problems of our own defense and gain that 
enduring security we seek. 

In the study of military defense it is most 
Important to realize the very remarkable 
progress which has come about, particularly 
since the close of World War I In the appli¬ 
cation of science and engineering to war. 
Today, for those who are suitably prepared 
and equipped, distance has largely lost Its 
lormer attenuating effect on the conduct of 
military operations. We must remember 
not only that continents are now within air¬ 
craft range of one another, but that with 
every new development, already shrunken 
space continues to shrink still further. 
Thus wo have now become closer to Europe, 
both in terms of the reinforcements wo can 
give to our friends, and also In relation to 
the repercussions on this continent which 
would be the consequence of any enemy 
success there. We have become closer to 
Europe both In terms of the magnitude on 
which military operations might be con¬ 
ducted, and also as regards the reduction of 
the time elements Involved. 

We have to contemplate the possibility of 
aircraft at supersonic speed and Intercon¬ 


tinental radius of action, of guided missiles 
of great range; of the application of virulent 
bacteriological and chemical poisons; and 
most Important, of uranium and perhaps of 
hydrogen atomic bombs of catastrophic 
power. We must realize that already these 
forms of bombardment may be rapidly fol¬ 
lowed up by considerable forces; airborne or 
Bcaburno In special types of vessels capable 
of landing on beaches without the use of 
established ports. Moreover, these airborne 
and seaborne forces v;lll be capable of op¬ 
erating with great speed and effectiveness 
on the ground, even In the face of wide¬ 
spread destruction and contamination 
which will have resulted from the long- 
lujige high expIo.«5lve, bacteriological, chemi¬ 
cal, or atomic bombardment. 

With the liicrc.'Jbed range of action and of 
rapidity In trun.sit of moclern military forces, 
continents today have already become the 
Rinnllest geographical unlt.s on the bn.sls of 
which questions of delense can properly be 
studied; ronsequently, effective arrange¬ 
ments for the deten&o of the territory of one 
nation have become matters of vital concern 
to all other nations of that continent. Fur¬ 
ther. the particular anxieties which concern 
us as a result of present policies behind the 
Iron curtain have necc.ssitatcd an extension 
of association In defense beyond the conti¬ 
nent of North America to include both the 
nations of North America and of western 
Europe In order that we may create an ade¬ 
quate balance or counterpoise. 

Perhaps I might refer to this matter first 
becaur.e, within the last year, the answer to 
these problems has been given In most con¬ 
vincing fashion in the Atlantic Treaty 
through which Canada and the United States 
are being brought Into nssoclntlon with other 
nations of the North Atlantic community In 
western Europe. 

Through the organization which this 
treaty provides w^ may expect that the dem¬ 
ocratic countries of western Europe and of 
North America combined will bo able to 
muster an overwhelming preponderance In 
military, economic, and moral resources In 
opposition to any aggressor, and we may 
reasonably hope that, by the manliest in¬ 
tention of all concerned to make proper 
prepajatlon for the discharge of the respon- 
Blbllltlcs they have assumed, there will be 
created an effective deterrent to any nation 
or group of nations which might be tempted 
to launch an armed attack against any of 
the treaty signatories. 

As the Prime Minister of Canada has said: 

"This treaty Is to preserve the peace of the 
world by making it clear to any aggressor 
that If he were so unwise as to resort to war, 
ho would be apt to finLsh with the Kaiser 
and Hitler and Mussolini.” 

And to quote Mr. Pearson, our Secretary of 
State for External Affairs: 

”Por the people of the North Atlantic com¬ 
munity the treaty is a new beginning. It 
carries the promise of a greater security and 
fuller cooperation amongst the nations.” 

Such Is the nature of the plan which has 
been made in order to chart a course of 
action for Canada and the United States 
which associates us in defense with like- 
minded peoples overseas so that, all together, 
we may be so strong that our freedom will 
not be challenged—so strong that the lead¬ 
ers of those who may have contemplated ag¬ 
gressive action by armed force will be In¬ 
duced to turn, while yet they may, to co¬ 
operation in the great objectives for the 
benefit of all peoples, their own Included, 
which may bo achieved through the United 
Nations. 

For the peoples of North America, ar¬ 
rangements in relation to defense collabora¬ 
tion with western Europe, however compre¬ 
hensive, are in themselves not enough. P'rom 
the very nature of the contingencies which 
may have to be dealt with and by reason of 
the locations of our resources in raw mate¬ 
rials, manpower, economic facilities and 


manufacturing capacity, this North Amer¬ 
ican Continent has become literally the ar¬ 
senal of democracy. It would present there¬ 
fore a prize objective to attack, should the 
poKsibllity for this be lelt open—and we are 
no huigor immune by reason of dirtanco from 
other continents. 

Not only, therefore. Is It necessary for us 
to Join in defense arrangements for the pro¬ 
tection of the North Atlantic community as 
a whole but. in view of our special prob¬ 
lems in North America, It is also necessary 
to continue the intimate cooperation which 
presently exists between the United States 
and Canada In matters pertaining to the 
local delense of this continent; and If this 
cooperation Is to be efficient—as it must be— 
it requires that we work closely together in 
eJl deleiLie matters from the elementary 
planning for civil delense through the de- 
velopniont of weapons and resources; In 
Biandardlzntlon and manufacture of equip¬ 
ments; in organization and training, on land, 
at sea and In the air- It calls for Intimate 
Kseocliitloii in nil these matters right up 
to and Including the employment of our 
forces in war, if that unhappy eventuality 
should come. 

Such, then, is the vista of cR'sp collMbora- 
tlon hetween Canada and the United States 
of America in defense at home and overseas 
which extends before us, and 1 think you mny 
be pprtlculnrly intcre.sted in some account of 
the methods winch have been evolved by 
which we, in Canada, a relatively small na¬ 
tion, are enabled to make our due and 
proper eontrlbution to the security ol this 
continent without any sense of being over¬ 
whelmed or dominated by the clrcumstaneo 
that, in numbers and In the physical meas¬ 
ure of defense resources, we stand to our 
mighty nelghlior In a ratio no greater than 
perhaps of 1 in 12. 

The post World War I period wus marked 
by two very Important transitions in Can¬ 
ada. The first was the transition from a 
state ol eoloniul dependency in delense and 
International affairs to national rortpunsi- 
bllity under which we have assumed com¬ 
plete authority for the conduct of our af¬ 
fairs. It Is one of the remarkable achieve¬ 
ments of the age that this change has come 
about without any Impairment of our asso¬ 
ciation with the other nations of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

The second transition was from an attitude 
toward the United States which I can only 
ciiarncterlzo as one of some anxiety, devel¬ 
oping to that full measure of mutual confi¬ 
dence which now exists. Today in Cunuda 
there are very few who will question Hint In 
seeking the security of our homeland we 
need to give first place to a continuance of 
friendly relations with the United States. 

As far as I can determine, the transition 
from the negative conception of Canada and 
the United States as two nations whose In¬ 
terests were separated by a frontier to a rec¬ 
ognition of a need for positive association In 
defense wad first expressed publicly In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s declaration in August 1938 that 
“the people of the United States will not 
stand Idly by If domination of Canadian soil 
Is threatened,” and In Mr. King’s reply that 
”We, too, have our obligations as a good, 
friendly neighbor and one of them Is to see 
that, at our own insistence, our country Is 
made ns immune from attack or possible in¬ 
vasion as we can reasonably be expected to 
make It, and that, should the occasion ever 
arise, enemy forces should not be able to 
pursue their way, either by land, sea, or air, 
to the United States across Canadian ter¬ 
ritory.” 

As the former Prime Minister of Canada 
has said, these statements marked the first 
public recognition by both countries of their 
reciprocity in defense based on mutual in¬ 
terest In one another’s security. 

This being the situation, when war broke 
out with Germany In 1939 there was no occa¬ 
sion for any anxiety as to the attitude of the 
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United States In the event of an attack on 
Canada and we could base om arrangements 
on the confident expectation that we would 
receive, as we did, every possible measure of 
help that It was open to the United States of 
America to give. 

Again In 1039, as in 1914, Canada went to 
war when the United Kingdom became In¬ 
volved In the European oonfiagratlon. In 
1914 the British declaration of war was suffi¬ 
cient to embrace all the Dominions and de¬ 
pendencies of the Empire. In 1939 the sit¬ 
uation was different. Our own declaration 
of war was made of our own volition as the 
result of action by our own Parliament. 
While the procedure was different the effect 
was the same, and In each case, In a matter 
of weeks, a division, together with other 
units, was embarked for overseas to be fol¬ 
lowed by others In fairly rapid succession. 
In 1039. in addition to the Army, very large 
naval and air programs were undertaken. 
During the war the total enlistment In all 
armed forces, men and women, was 1,087,000 
out of a population of about 12,000,000. 

In supplement to the great effort of the 
armed forces there were many tens of thou¬ 
sands of men and women who were engaged 
on the farms, In the forests and mines, and 
in industry. It Is very satisfactory In review¬ 
ing these matters in retrospect to realize 
frc'm the record that the arduous work of our 
civil population was marked by that same 
high spirit of grim determination and devo¬ 
tion as that which characterized our armed 
services, and in the result and despite the 
recruitment of personnel, the volume of pro¬ 
duction of all kinds was markedly increased. 
For example, Canadian war Industry, which 
was organized and controlled by a depart¬ 
ment of the Canadian Government, produced 
over twice as much for our allies as for our¬ 
selves. and Its output embraced most of the 
articles and materials, raw and manufac¬ 
tured, which were wanted In quantity over 
the whole range of the requirements of the 
armed forces. Our Canadian war Industry 
was distinguished by the excellence of the 
product, by the improvement in weapons, 
explosives, motor transport, tanks, and other 
equipment Introduced, and by the low costs 
in man-hours of labor which were achieved. 
This immense effort was organized and 
financed by Canada herself and the product 
was made available to our allies In such a 
manner as to contribute most effectively to 
winning the war. Under our Mutual Aid Act, 
which was the Canadian equivalent of United 
States lend-lease, strategical necessity was 
the guiding consideration and no payment 
WPo required. 

Canadian Industrial performance in World 
War n stands out In marked contrast to 
World War I where the output mostly took 
the form of raw materials or of such simple 
articles as shells and ammunition to sealed 
patterns designed elsewhere. Not a single 
gun or novel major piece of military equip¬ 
ment was made In Canada In World War I, 
and the whole of the industrial organization 
which was then set up was under the direc¬ 
tion of the Imperial Munitions Board, an or¬ 
ganization directed and financed from 
London. 

In World War n It was shown conclusively 
that we need not doubt our ability to Invent, 
develop, and produce any article of war short 
of the larger battlecraft which were, In size, 
beyond the capacity of our plants. We did 
not undertake to make everything, because 
this would have been uneconomic in the 
case of supplies of satisfactory types other¬ 
wise available in sufficient quantities. 

We are in no doubt that we must again en¬ 
deavor to balance our Industrial efforts with 
those of our other allies and particularly 
with the United States In order to gain the 
best over-all advantage. This, as you know, 
is a matter which is under discussion hf 
tween the countries. 

I should now like to turn for a moment to 
the Canada-United States Permanent Joint 


Board on Defense, the body set up by the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Canada In August 1940, with 
terms of reference to undertake studies re¬ 
lating In the broad sense to the defense of 
the north half of the Western Hemisphere 
In order to Insure the continued safety of our 
two countries. 

The Permanent Joint Board Is not a com¬ 
bined staff, and likewise, in Its national sec¬ 
tions, It is not a rival to the military staffs In 
Washington or In Ottawa. Its strength for 
Its special task lies In the fact that it has not 
been clothed with any executive responsibil¬ 
ity. The board’s procedure provides for the 
comprehensive interchange of Information 
and Its free discussion, and the board has 
the duty constantly to review the situation, 
and If any of its suggestions have not been 
acted upon It can draw this situation to the 
attention of the President and the Prime 
Minister. In practice this has proved to be 
ample authority. 

During the war It was under the auspices 
of the Permanent Joint Board that the basic 
plans for the defense of Canada and Alaska 
were drawn up and that arrangements were 
made for such important defense undertak¬ 
ings as the Alaska Highway, the Northwest 
Staging Route for ferrying aircraft to Russia 
and China, the Crimson Route across Hudson 
Bay. Baffin Land. Greenland, etc., to Europe, 
etc. 

It was at the instance of the board also 
that toward the end of the war In the imme¬ 
diate and postwar period, steps were taken to 
transform the international character of the 
various installations of these joint undertak¬ 
ings to Insure that full ownership and clear 
title to till establishments In Canadian terri¬ 
tory should vest in Canada. Large sums 
were, of course, paid by Canada to the United 
States In this process of liquidation. 

Since then the Board has concerned It¬ 
self with the future. At an early meeting 
the Board recognized the need for wider 
Interchange of officers and specialists. In¬ 
cluding those concerned with the design 
of new weapons, with a view to eventual 
standardization: for joint tests of new equip¬ 
ment and methods: and for the interchange 
of observers on military exercises, etc. 

The result of these discussions was made 
known In a statement given simultaneously 
on February 13, 1948, In Ottawa to Parlia¬ 
ment by the Prime Minister, and In Wash¬ 
ington by the Secretary of State. This state¬ 
ment defined the measure of agreement 
which had been reached for cooperation in 
our defense policies and I think that every¬ 
thing which Is essential for the closest mili¬ 
tary cooperation v a, included; thus, through 
th- declaration, there Is provided a compre¬ 
hensive basis on which either country may 
bring forward any defense matters which It 
may wish. 

I tl nk that It Is particularly advant^e- 
OU8 to Canada that we are enabled to make 
the very significant contribution of which 
I believe our engineers and scientists are 
capable In the fields of weapon development 
and reeearch. It has been our conc-srn to 
Insure that in this section of the nucleus 
of o\ir war organization we are specially 
well-equipped and staffed and. in addition, 
w' have available also the great facilities and 
experience of our National Research Council. 

At the present time, as has been an¬ 
nounced by M”. Brooke Claxton, Minister 
of National Defense, in major items of equip¬ 
ment the attention of our technical staffs 
has been concentrated on naval craft for 
antisubmarine duties, on the Canadian high 
power turbo-jet aircraft engine for military 
purposes and on a new all-weather fighter 
which will have our new engine, and which 
has been especially designed to meet the 
c ndltlons of air defense In our northern 
territories, or anywhere that a long-distance 
Interceptor of hlg'\ performance is required. 
These undertakings, in all of which Canada 
has had a long background of related experi¬ 


ences. are turning cut very satisfactorily and, 
as a result, Important Items of new defense 
equipment are n^achlng the stage where we 
think that. In addition to meeting our own 
requirements, we can with advartage also 
supply the needs of our allies in exchange 
for Items of wrr equipment of their manu¬ 
facture which we need and which, having 
regard to the characteristics of mass produc- 
tio) IndUBiry, they are able to produce more 
economically. 

The next step In the orderly development 
of defense arrangements between Canada 
a’ the United States was announced on 
April 1-2, 1949, with the setting up of a Joint 
United States-Oanada Industrial Mobiliza¬ 
tion Planning Committee whose duty it Is 
to exchange Information and work toward 
the coordlnrtlon of the views of the two 
governments In connection with planning 
for Industrial mobilization In the event of an 
emergency. 

This Is an aspect of cooperation, the prin¬ 
ciples of which were thoroughly worked out 
during the last war between the Canadian 
Mutual Aid Board and the United States 
Lend-Lease Administration, and. as a re¬ 
sult, Canada was able to make many scores 
of millions of dollars’ worth of equipment 
available to the armed forces of the nlllea. 

In both Canada and the United States 
what needs to be done now to regain this 
facility Is well understood, and we are be¬ 
ginning to evolve procedures which we may 
expect will operate practically under peace¬ 
time conditions. 

As Is well known, Canada buys on ordi¬ 
nary account very much more from the 
United States than the United States buys 
from Canada. We have to make up the dif¬ 
ference from our favorable balances with 
other couuirios or by making restrictions on 
the freedom of our people to travel in the 
United States or to purchase from there 
other than essential commodities. Even at 
the best of times the stability of these ar- 
rangemonts is precarious and It certainly 
would not be practicable to superimpose 
any largo program of military items on the 
top of our ordinary Canadian piirchases. 

Leaders of thought in Canada In gov¬ 
ernment and Industry have already empha¬ 
sized the advantage of a renewal of some¬ 
thing like the Hyde Park arrangements un¬ 
der which we would contemplate balancing 
the trade In arms between Canada and the 
United States outside our trade on ordi¬ 
nary account. As matters stand In the dan¬ 
gerous situation which exists It would not 
be sensible to consider trade In arms from 
the point of view of revenue. Rather we 
must look at It primarily for the purpose of 
promptly providing both of our countries 
and also our allies with the most modern, 
standardized weapons of the highest effi¬ 
ciency. Having regard to this and to the 
mutually advantageous result which Is 
sought as a contribution to the security of 
North America and of the other countries 
of the North Atlantic community, It seems 
to me that It Is not unreasonable to expect 
the removal of legislative restrictions which 
Introduce other considerations and so statid 
In the way of efficient organization and pro¬ 
cedures. At least it would seem sensible 
that these restrictions should be confined 
in their incidence to oxa trade on ordinary 
account. 

Until recently experience has shown that 
the principal barriers to progress toward 
making our defense arrangements has been 
of the character I have indicated and it Is 
of the first importance that the situation 
should be corrected, or otherwise we, in Can¬ 
ada, would be compelled to spread our re¬ 
sources over the whole field of our require¬ 
ments for weapons rather than that we 
should concentrate on those Items which ws 
can best produce, and use our surplus to 
exchange for equipments which can be pro¬ 
duced more advantageously In the United 
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States or by our allies In Europe. Once the 
dUAcultles of the moment are widely un¬ 
derstood it would seem only reasonable to 
expect that appropriate remedial legisla¬ 
tive action would be taken without delay. 
With the present widespread discussion of 
these matters I think we have reason to 
hoi)e for early correction. 

In this connection I would like to refer to 
the hopeful statement made by Mr. Claxton. 
Minister of National Defense, on May 10, 
when he announced a beginning of trade in 
military equipment between Canada and the 
United States on a reciprocal basis which is 
expected to amount this year to somewhere 
between fifteen and twenty-five million dol¬ 
lars, This Is a promising beginning of groat 
value, as Mr. Clnxton has said, not only to 
the defense potential of this continent but 
also to the over-all defense arrangements 
under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

There are two other factors in industrial 
preparedness for defense which may be more 
difficult to correct because of the long time 
required for translation of needs into plans, 
and of plans into the finished work or facil¬ 
ity. The facilities which tall Into this cate¬ 
gory, which require conceptions and effective 
plans which may have to be a decade or more 
ahead of the current needs of Industry are, 
first and foremost, transportation. We need 
to foresee the immense requirement for the 
movement of bulk commodities within North 
America for processing, and of finished mili¬ 
tary and other supplies for export. In an 
emergency these movements must be capable 
of taking place immediately, as required, 
and with a high degree of speed. Also, we 
must foresee and prepare against the in¬ 
creased menace of the submarine so that we 
may not repeat our unfortunate experiences 
of the last war on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The preparation for the early delivery of 
large blacks of electric power additional to 
the ordinary demands of industry Is also an 
essential. 

Equally essential is the advancement of 
preparations so that we can bo certain of 
mooting our vast war requirements for iron 
ore. It seems to me that all these important 
categories of requirements show the best 
promise of timely satisfaction through the 
St. Lawrence project for power and for navi¬ 
gation and through the new power develop¬ 
ments envisaged at Niagara, which are em¬ 
bodied In treaties which now await ratifica¬ 
tion. 

Here again it would seem reasonable to 
expect that, when the vast portent of these 
treaties in their relation to the immediate 
needs of Canada and the United States, par¬ 
ticularly for power and vital defense require¬ 
ments, is widely understood by the peoples of 
North America, we may r xpect that they will 
Insist on completion and prompt Imple¬ 
mentation. 

The factors which make for military 
strength have varied from country to coun¬ 
try and from age to age. Sometimes it has 
been possession and skill in the use of a 
particular weapon, sometimes an advantage 
In movement or in communications; some¬ 
times, though not often in history, it has 
been sheer numbers that have given ad¬ 
vantage. 

Today the military strength of North 
America rests on very special circumstances 
which exist on a scale presently unmatched 
elsewhere throughout the world. 

Oi ' young people, on whom the future 
depends, are most highly educated; they 
have been familiar since their earliest 
years with mechanism in all its forms and 
uses; they have shown Inventive abilities of 
the highest order, and capabilities In re¬ 
search which are unexcelled; there is dis¬ 
cipline when the occasion requires, and 
courage in action and capacity to endure 
adversity that have been proved beyond 
dispute. 

Behind these priceless human and moral 
resources which are notable characteristics 


of the people of the Atlantic region, the 
United States and Canada between them In 
North America possess the most comprehen¬ 
sive mass production Industry in the world. 
We are particularly fortunate that, if we 
have to meet an emergency, wo start from 
the satisfactory position that in the stand¬ 
ards. in the methods, and in the techniques 
of industry there is wide interchangeability 
between ua. We have, or can have, ample 
supplies of most key materials required for 
peace, or for war; and, for any potential 
shortages, there Is capacity to develop ac¬ 
ceptable substitutes; capacity, too, for per¬ 
fecting and rapidly producing the newer and 
better weapons of war as the occasion may 
require them for purposes of defense. 

It is not on numbers in the Armed Forces 
that we in the North Atlantic community 
depend for defeiis'' against any po.ssiblo 
aggression, though these mus' be auffleient. 
We depend In fact on the more highly 
skilled and perfectly equipped forces by sea 
and land and in the air which our special 
advantages make possible—hard-hittliig 
fcTces which can be mobile, far reaching, 
long enduring, and as mutters stand, deci¬ 
sive in thCir power against any aggressor. 

It is clear that if we are ever attacked, 
It 18 on quality forces and on quality 
weapons and equipment that we should 
place reliance. It Is Important that this 
be well remembered down the years and par¬ 
ticularly by those who have to do with the 
planning and conduct of industrial mobili¬ 
zation. 

I think that In the period between World 
War I and World War II, both in Canada 
and In the United States, we learned the 
bitter lesson that unilateral disarmament 
is a delusion—a very expensive delusion that 
brought us very near to disaster and that 
cost us very dear in the lives of our young 
people. Just such a bitter doluslon would 
bo the surrender of any of the special 
weapons of great power, with which I In¬ 
clude those based on atomic energy, until 
we have acceptable assurance through mu¬ 
tually applicable safeguards and an effective 
International system of inspection and con¬ 
trol which carries our confidence that they, 
or their like, will not be used sgalnst us. 

On the contrary, as the situation stands, 
it Is of the first importance that we give 
our closest attention and maximum effort 
to extending the margin of superiority which 
we now possess in these special weapons and 
in facilities for their manufacture and in 
Insuring that we shall be able to u.sc them 
effectively should the occasion require. 

Ill these matters, the advantage of safe¬ 
guards now possessed by the people of North 
America and indeed by the whole of the 
free world Is not something which we could 
retain If we ceased to progress; If we allowed 
our high capacity for invention and our in¬ 
dustrial efficiencies to decline, then most 
certainly we would soon be overtaken and 
surpassed. The best protection for the 
countries of North America and western Eu¬ 
rope, as well as for the rest of the world, 
would be an effective universal organization 
of security under the United Nations but. 
until this can be brought about, the con¬ 
tinued production and further improvement 
of all our weapons and the maintenance of 
industrial efficiency and preparedness are 
vital to the prevention of aggression by mak¬ 
ing Impossible any prospect of its success. 

1 conclude these remarks on North Amer¬ 
ican security by saying that, until we se¬ 
cure the effective disarmament which we 
seek, and until the aspirations of all nations 
can bo harmonized by peaceful means, we 
will continue to need our Armed Forces and 
all the resources which our industry can 
provide both as a deterrent to attack against 
ourselves and as an assurance to the nations 
of western Europe and to all other peace- 
loving nations, who think with us, that the 
peoples of North America remain strong and 
well able to help them. 


Address by Representathre Wesley A. 
D'Ewart Before the Republican State 
CoQvention at Helena, Mont. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALESN. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Weinesdav, August 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Hon Wesley A. D’Ewart, Representa¬ 
tive In Congress from the Second District 
of Montana, before the Republican State 
convention at Helena on August 19, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as fellows: 

ADDRES.S OF REI’RESKNTATIVE WESLEY A. 

D’Ewart, Member of Congress, Second Dis¬ 
trict, MONTANA, Before the Uepudlican 

Staie Convention Hem) at Helena 

Republican friends, as we gather here to¬ 
day to take part in one of the basic func¬ 
tions on our republican form of govern¬ 
ment, we find that once again our men are 
fighting and dying on foreign battlefields 
to protect and preserve the American way 
of life. 

As we address ourselves to these duties of 
citizenship, let us firmly resolve, ns individ¬ 
uals and as members of the Republican 
Party, that we will guard vigilantly here at 
home the freedoms and liberties for which 
these men are fighting overseas. It is our 
duty and our obligation as citizens and as 
members of the minority party to make cer¬ 
tain this Nation does not succumb to to¬ 
talitarianism at homo while our soldiers are 
fighting communism in strange and far-away 
lands. 

Further than that, let us reaffirm that our 
every effort will be devoted to the support 
of our fighting men. We shall Insist that 
they are promptly and properly armed and 
supplied with the best we can produce. We 
shall support every possible measure to guard 
their health, to sustain their morale, to care 
for the wounded, the widows and orphans 
and dependents. And most of all, ns I have 
said, we shall preserve fur their return the 
kind of America for which they fight. 

Their sacrifices shall spur our unending 
efforts to find a lasting and durable peace 
with honor. 

The war in Korea, and the threats of fu¬ 
ture conflict, have Increased the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Republican Party. 

The events of the past 2 months have 
tragically demonstrated that the present 
Democrat administration Is morally and in¬ 
tellectually unfit to lead the United Stales 
of America. 

As in 1916 and In 1940 the Democratic 
Party in 1948 appealed to the voters on a 
platform of peace—of keeping ua out of war. 
As in 1918 and in 1944, the Democratic Party 
in 1950 seeks reelectlon on the slogan, "Don’t 
change horses in the middle of the streiun." 
Three times in our lifetime the Democratic 
Party has taken this Nation into war. Each 
time there has been this campaign to con¬ 
fuse the voters into thinking that support 
of the administration is the same as sup¬ 
port of the war effort. It becomes our duty 
to demonstrate the cynical duplicity of such 
an appeal. It is our duty and our obligation 
to do everything In our power to make 
certain that the mistakes which brought us 
Into this crisis are not repeated in the fu¬ 
ture on an even larger scale. 
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WBO LOST TBI FIACSt 

Why 18 it that within 5 yeara after the 
end of hoetUitiee in WorW War H. the peace 
has been lost in new warfare? 

Why ie it that thousands of our men have 
been killed and wounded in battles they were 
unequipped and unprepared to light? 

Who is responsible for the set-backs our 
men have suffered in Korea? Zf we are go¬ 
ing to fight this war through to victory, as 
we most certainly are, the American people 
must have the answers to these questions. 
They must have the assurance that the fu¬ 
ture of our country will be in wiser and bet¬ 
ter hands. 

Where did we lose the peace? Who lost it? 

It was not the Q1 of World War II who 
fought BO valiantly all over the world. He 
didn’t even know what was going on. The 
American people did not know what was 
going on. The Republican Party did not 
know what was going on, for not one of our 
leaders was invited to the conferences at 
Yalta, at Tehran, and at Potsdam, where 
secret agreements paved the way for Com- 
mirnist conquest of eastern Europe and Asia. 

While the American forces were still fight¬ 
ing the enemy, their Commander In Chief 
had agreed to Russian proposals which made 
it possible for communism to take over i;he 
little nations of eastern Europe, to take over 
eastern Germany, to cage us in Berlin with¬ 
out a road to get in or out, to harass Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, India, and Burma, to arm the 
North Koreans, to complete the Communist 
conquest of China. All of these things—-all 
of them adding to the inevitability of yet 
another conflict—were secretly and silently 
agreed to, in defiance of the American tra¬ 
dition of open covenants openly arrived at, 
while our men were still fighting to win the 
Second World War. 

The victories of our soldiers on the field 
of battle were thrown away by our diplo¬ 
mats at the conference table. 

Even then we might have been able to 
save the peace. 

MORE APPEASEMENT 

It was not too late in 1946 to end the policy 
of appeasement and to take decisive action 
which might have prevented new conflicts. 

In two of the world's trouble spots—in 
Greece and In Berlin—wo stood firm. In 
these two spots the Communist aggression 
was halted. 

Ha'^ we shown similar firmness in Asia, 
the present fighting might have been pre¬ 
vented. Instead, our Asia policy, which the 
President has now completely reversed, has 
made the present conflict Inevitable. 

It was bad enough to turn our back on the 
Government of China—our wartime ally— 
and secretly, without even letting the Chi¬ 
nese know, to agree to Russian domination 
of Manchuria, of North Korea, and of stra¬ 
tegic offshore islands. These agreements 
constituted the same kind of duplicity we 
deplore when the Russians break faith with 
their friends. 

But we failed even more miserably when 
the administration not only refused to assist 
the Chinese Government against the Com¬ 
munist aggressors but actually sent emis¬ 
saries from the President to Insls'. that the 
Chinese Government embrace these traitors 
and make them a part of the Government. 

Our diplomats pointed out to us the dan¬ 
gers in European nations when Communists 
entered the cabinet. Yet they demanded 
that China follow the same suicidal policy. 

INVITATZON TO KOREA 

The State Department said we would not 
take part in a civil war in China. 

The State Department said we would not 
defend Fdrmosa. 

The State Department said the American 
line of defense was to be based upon Japan, 
the Philippines, and Okinawa, but not Korea 
or Formosa. 


The State Department would not permit 
shipments of arms to South Korer, for fear 
the South Koreans would attack the North. 

The State Department said we would wait 
for the duat to settle in Asia. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Russians 
and the North Koreans thought that we 
would not defend Korea, that we would not 
intervene in a civil war In Korea, and that 
they could overrun the country, could kick 
up a little more Asiatic dust, without fear 
of opposition? 

Thus the peace was lost, and the adminis¬ 
tration who lost it did not even see it go. 
Just 5 days before Korea exploded, Mr. Tru¬ 
man thought, or said that he thought, peace 
was nearer at hand than ever before. Just 
6 days before the Truman policy was com¬ 
pletely discredited by its author, In one of 
the most complete reversals we have ever 
witnessed. 

The President’s own action is proof enough 
that the Democratic administration’s pro- 
Soviet fellow travelers, for the past 18 years, 
have been leading the people from one sell¬ 
out to another, from one catastrophe to 
another, behind false slogans, false programs, 
and false promises, down the road of secret 
diplomacy and appeasement to the battle¬ 
fields of Korea. 

THE REPUBLICAN POSITION 

The position of the Republican Party 
throughout these trying years has been com¬ 
pletely vindicated. As soon os wo learned 
of the terms of Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam 
we denounced them. From that moment on 
we demanded that the secret agreements be 
revealed, that the appeasement policy be 
repudiated, that sound steps be taken to 
Insure the maintenance of friendly regimes 
in strategic lands, particularly in the Asiatic 
heartland, China. 

President Truman scoffed when Senator 
Tapt pointed out the strategic importance 
of Formosa. He said It was of no impor¬ 
tance. Had he followed the Senator’s ad¬ 
vice. Formosa now would be safe. Instead 
he waited for months, until the Communist 
Chinese are In the most advantageous posi¬ 
tion for attack, before declaring that our 
fleet would defend the island. 

Though It may be some comfort to have 
the administration admitting now that we 
were right in the first place, it is small com¬ 
fort Indeed when men must fight and die 
because of the political short-slghtness that 
dictated this policy and its sudden reversal. 

The record shows the Republican position 
has been right. The people know that only 
In the Republican Party can there be hope 
of honest, clear-cut, straightforward policy 
which can in the long run bring true peace 
to our Nation and the world, 

SUBVERSIVES IN GOVERNMENT 

The people know that the Republican 
Party would not even tolerate the kind of 
traitors and fellow travelers to whom the 
Fair Deal administration has looked for 
advice. 

Wo have no Communists In our party. 
Wo novjr will have. 

A Republican President would not have 
taken Alger Hiss half across the globe as his 
most trusted adviser in international affairs. 

No Republican administration would ap¬ 
point to the Cabinet the kind of man whose 
friendship to a convicted spy and traitor 
outweighs his loyalty to his job. 

The cynical Owen Lattlmore, whose far- 
eastern policy and political philosophy is 
best summed up in hie advice on Korea—*’let 
Korea fall, but don’t let It look like we 
pushed her'—would never have been relied 
upon in a State Department our party 
administered. 

We have none of the Coplons, Wadlelghs, 
Maraanls, and Remingtons—the subversives 
and the perverts numbered in the hun¬ 
dreds—which this administration recruited, 
raised to high places, and shielded, and re¬ 


fused to prosecute long after their treachery 
became known to all of the world. 

The American people are fed up with this 
boring from within, this pampering of 
“pinks” and “pansies.” They know they will 
not be afflicted with such people in the Re¬ 
publican Party. They can look to us for 
leadership with confidence and safety. 

WHT WERE WE UNPREPARED? 

Now, how about preparedness? Are we 
prepared for the present conflict—following 
upon the heels of these mistakes in foreign 
policy? 

The South Koreans were not prepared be¬ 
cause the foreign-policy experts refused to 
permit expenditure of the millions Congress 
appropriated for giving them arms and 
munitions. 

Our own Defense Department was not pre¬ 
pared because up until the 25th day of June 
they had been assured that Korea was not 
a part of our defense position. 

Beyond that how well prepared are we for 
the possible extensions of the oonfllct which 
has followed upon the President's decisions? 

The Air Force is ordering swiftly as many 
new planes as American plants are capable 
of producing. The wraps are off and we are 
going to have a 70-group Air Force. The 
American people may remember that this 
70-group Air Force was authorized several 
years ago and funds appropriated to begin 
it by the Republican Eightieth Congress. 
Why, then, do we have fewer planes than 
ever before? Simply because the President, 
in defiance of the expressed will of the elected 
representatives of the people in Congress, 
Impounded the money we provide for 70 air 
groups and directed that the force be re¬ 
duced even below the levels of 1947-48. We 
enter the present conflict with a skeleton 
Air Force, and another decision of the Presi¬ 
dent’s must be reversed. 

What about the Marines? We here In 
Montana arc acutely aware of the speed with 
which the Marines have been rebuilding their 
forces. Another policy of the executive de¬ 
partments is being reversed. The Eightieth 
Congress saved the Marines from destruc¬ 
tion—destruction which was proposed In the 
administration unification bill—and wo made 
It clear that a large, strong, and active Ma¬ 
rine Corps was a fundamental part of our 
Armed Forces. But despite this clear expres¬ 
sion, and once again in defiance of the Con¬ 
gress, the Defense Department has whittled 
away at the Marines—reducing the effective¬ 
ness of the very arm of defense which has 
traditionally been called upon to handle 
emergencies such as the Korean crisis. 

With the Navy the executive department 
has a similar record. Construction Is now 
beginning again on a new aircraft carrier. 
Congress authorized the construction years 
ago, and appropriated money for it. The 
carrier actually was started. Then an execu¬ 
tive edict stopped construction, impounded 
the money, and left ua In this branch of the 
service, as In others, unprepared. Republi¬ 
cans in the Elghty-llrst Congress called at¬ 
tention to the administration's undermining 
of the Navy, and you will remember that long 
hearings were conducted after which the ad¬ 
ministration was whitewashed and the men 
who had dared to speak their minds—speak 
the truth—were dismissed from the service. 

The Army has fared little better. In all, 
the President and his Secretary of Defense 
refused to spend nearly two billion dollars 
appropriated for specific defense projects 
which would have been of Inestimable value 
now. They have spent $96,000,000,000 in the 
past 5 yeara, however, with what effectiveness 
all of us now can Judge. 

How little might have been the dislocation 
of our economy had the administration fol¬ 
lowed the sensible program of maintaining 
an alert and prepared defense force. 

How much more will it cost now, both In 
dollars and in hardship, to build with the 
emergency already upon us, 
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How much confidence can the American 
people have In leaders whose foreign and se¬ 
curity policies have led us to this sorry 
plight? 

The American people are united to fight 
this war to victory. All of us are going to 
work at it and fight at It to the limit of our 
strength. But this does not mean that we 
must accept the continued leadership of those 
who have failed us in the past, who have, In 
fact, brought about our calamity. Unity re¬ 
quires that the people have all the facts, that 
the bewilderment and confusion produced 
by this betrayal be replaced by confidence 
that under honest and courageous leader¬ 
ship, the leadership the Republican Party 
can and will provide, the mistakes of the 
past will not be repeated. 

I have dealt thus at length wHh the prob- 
lems of foreign policy and sectirlty which are 
of such great Importance to us. 

GUAKD rJSEBTT AT HOME 

It Is exceedingly Important, and I want to 
emphasize this, that we guard and preserve 
on the home front the freedom and liberty, 
the principles of self-reliance, initiative and 
individual responsibility which are the cor¬ 
nerstones of the American system. 

All of us are familiar with the alms of the 
present administration for the futiire of 
America. 

The same sympathizers with foreign Ide¬ 
ologies who have been so largely responsible 
for o\ir betrayal In world affairs, are respon¬ 
sible for the domestic policies of the Truman 
administration. 

Many of us have read the book, The Road 
Ahead. It discusses in some detail the 
metho*d of the Fabian Socialists In Great 
Britain who, under other names, by Infiltra¬ 
tion of an existing party, and ultimately by 
using the late war itself as an instrument for 
their political alma have turned Great Brit¬ 
ain into a Socialist nation with hardly a 
mention of the word socialism. 

The President's message opening the 
Eighty-first Oongress set forth a complete 
program for the socialization of the United 
States, Never once was the word used. Never 
once was the relationship explained between 
the various programs he endorsed and urged 
upon us. But a listing of them shows, as you 
well know, that their enactment would spell 
the end of the American system of free enter¬ 
prise. 

It was hoped that the President would 
withdraw his demands for these programs 
during the present war emergency. If he is 
truly Interested in a unified nation, he will 
do so. However, he has not done so, but has 
in fact reiterated his demands. 

He has not ceased to press for the sociali¬ 
zation of medicine. 

He has not ceased to press for authority 
regimentation over our natural resources in 
the Columbia and Missouri Basins. 

He has not revised bis reciprocal trade 
policy of permitting foreign nations to un¬ 
dersell American labor, industry, and agricul¬ 
ture. 

He has not withdrawn his requests for 
bllllong of dollars of spending programs not 
connected with the war effort. 

He has, in fact, boldly demanded under 
the guise of the war effort new and greater 
powers than any President of the United 
States ever enjoyed in peace or war. 

These new powers were requested on the 
heels of his deceptive message to the Amer¬ 
ican people July 19. wherein he gave no 
Intimation of his Intention to make himself 
the economic dictator of our land. 

THE PAIR DEAL AT WAR 

The President asked for power to requisi¬ 
tion any factory, farm. tool, machine, auto¬ 
mobile, or anything else he believes is nec¬ 
essary for the war, other programs, or. mind 
you, for our foreign policy objectives. Who 
can say what Umlte there may be on such a 
request, when nobody, least of all the Presi¬ 
dent. knows what our foreign policy objec¬ 


tives may be for the next 24 hoiurs, or what 
Is involved In other programs. 

Further than that, he wanted the power to 
set up Government corporations to buy or 
sell any minerals, metals, or raw materials, 
and the power to build any kind of factory 
he feels may be necessary to augment the 
production of private enterprise plants. 

The bill be presented is the Spence bill 
of peacetime, drawn by the same men who 
seek to foist socialism upon us under some 
other name—Pair Deal. New Deal, raw deal— 
It matters not. 

To grant such powers to any American 
President, no matter how honest and well- 
intentioned he might be, would be to abdi¬ 
cate the rightful powers of the people of the 
United States, reserved to themselves and to 
their representatives in Congress, under our 
Constitution. 

To grant them to an administration which 
has shielded under its wing General Vaughan 
and his deep freezers, little Johnny Maragon. 
who was convicted for his intrigue, the 
Pendergaat machines, the Pauleys, the Cur¬ 
leys. and all of the others, would be to invite 
disaster. 

To grant them to an administration which 
has had the avowed intention of socializing 
this Nation would be simple folly. 

The House lost week refused to grant this 
blank-check authority. 

We debated the President's bill and sub¬ 
stitute proposals for more than a week. As 
a result of repeated Republican demands, we 
passed a measure much more nearly In line 
with the needs of the emergency. The Re¬ 
publican Members supported fully the pri¬ 
orities and allocations necessary to the war 
effort, but made it clear that they would not 
approve unlimited executive powers. We are 
going to insist that the controls we grant 
are properly administered. We promls the 
American people that we will get rid of war¬ 
time controls and allocations Just as soon as 
the necessity for them has ceased to exist. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLEDGE 

The American people may accept that 
pledge with full assurance that it will be 
made good. The records show our past per¬ 
formance. We said that we would get rid 
of the controls of World War II and in the 
Republican Eightieth Congress we did. 

The point is that the administration now 
in power, to advance its socialistic designs, 
wants and must have these controls and 
allocations all of the time—In peace or war— 
and If kept In control of the Congress it may 
succeed as the British Socialists have In 
making war powers permanent. 

The Republican Party will Insist upon re¬ 
vision of the tax structure to provide a more 
fair and equitable distribution of the load, 
and wo will Insist that the costs of this con¬ 
flict be paid for currently to the greatest 
extent possible. This means higher taxes, 
and they cannot be avoided. 

The administration wants to increase 
them for war, and keep them Increased in 
peace. Tlie Republicans, however, pledge 
that they will be reduced as quickly as a 
sound fiscal policy will permit. 

Again the American people may rely com¬ 
pletely upon this pledge. We promised to 
decrease taxes after the last war. and we did 
so, over the veto of the President, giving 
the greatest relief to those In the low-in- 
come brackets. 

The war also will require that the budget 
will be unbalanced until we can end hos¬ 
tilities and have better assurance of peace. 
But the administration believes in unbal¬ 
anced budgets in peacetime as In wartime. 
They cannot carry out their wasteful spend¬ 
ing policies except with deficit spending. 

We will balance the budget at the earliest 
possible moment after we get out of this war, 
and on the basis of our past performance, 
the American people may have complete as¬ 
surance that this pledge, too. will be fulfilled. 
In the Eightieth Congress the Republicans 
balanced the budget for the only time since 


the first New Deal administration entered 
office. 20 years ago. 

THE ISSUE m leso 

To my mind, the issue in 1060 Is clear. 

On the one hand we have the Truman 
administration, harboring In high places a 
motley crew of Communists, fellow travelers, 
cynical politicians, and Incompetents, re¬ 
sponsible solely and completely for plunging 
us again into war, for the fact that we are 
unprepared for war, and endeavoring In war 
as In peace to bring a foreign socialism to 
our shores In place of our present form of 
government. 

On the other we offer the honest, sincere, 
enlightened leadership of the Republican 
Party, true to the ideals of the American 
system, the only resource of a people who 
search for confidence and Integrity In their 
leaders, for strength In world affairs, for 
victory In this conflict, and for enduring 
peace. 

In Montana and In the Nation we can be¬ 
gin the hard task of restoring American lead¬ 
ership in I960 by electing a Republican 
majority In the National Congress and In the 
State legislature. We can be certain that the 
honest and efficient men and women on the 
Republican ticket, for county. State, and 
national office recognize the needs of the 
hour and are prepared to meet them. 

In this fight we will have the support, I 
am confident, of many Democrats who rec¬ 
ognize that the name of their party has been 
stolen by a gang which has no conception of 
or faith in the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, 
the traditional founder of that party. 

We will also have the support of many un- 
affiliated voters who recognize that they can¬ 
not go along with a political machine that 
destroys Independent thought and action 
and that has no claim on their confidence. 

We will have the support of young men 
and women who must recognize now more 
than ever before that the future of the coun¬ 
try they are inheriting depends upon their 
active and Intelligent participation in politi¬ 
cal affairs. 

We have a great work to do here in Mon¬ 
tana as in all the States of the Union. The 
safe, sound, and sure future of the Nation 
depends upon the Republican Party. Let us 
seize this opportunity as such and every one 
of us do our part to place our country on 
the road to a sound, stable, honest govern¬ 
ment that will guide us to a lasting peace. 


Doty of Banks to Depositors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wed7iesday, August 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Tell Your Depositors," delivered 
by Orval W. Adams, executive vice presi¬ 
dent of the Utah First National Bank, of 
Salt Lake City, before the annual dis¬ 
trict conference of the fifth district of 
the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Funds, held in Salt Lake City, 
June 7,1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tell Your Depositors 

In a normal world your concern and the 
concern of the banker would be the eame-~ 
to see that the bank remains In position to 
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Tetum to Its depositors on demand the 
moneys deposited by them with It* 

In this abnormal world you gentlemen 
have ably performed the duties entrusted to 
you. Under your supervision the ability of 
a bank to return the number of dollars de¬ 
posited with It is taken for granted. 

But the banker Is, or should be, concerned 
as well In seeing to it that the dollars you 
make sure he can return to his depositor are 
dollars of equal value with those deposited. 

It Is Indeed fortunate that you gentlemen 
have so ably performed the duties entrusted 
to you and have ensured the return of the 
number of dollars deposited for when we 
look to the other side of the equation, to the 
value of the dollars deposited, the story is 
quite different. 

NO SUCH THING AS GOVERNMENT MONET 

There is no such thing as ‘'Government 
money/* Until that statement has become 
part of our subconsciousness, a premise upon 
which we act and react instinctively, it will 
be possible for those In control of Govern¬ 
ment to perpetuate themselves in office by 
returning some of the money they take from 
us and labeling it ‘‘Government money.** 

Until It is so understood, that every dol¬ 
lar spent by government comes from the 
taxpayers and might otherwise have been 
spent by them as they elected and without 
the overhead cost of the millions employed 
by Government to spend the taxpayers* 
moneys, It will remain true, as our last presi¬ 
dent, Heber J. Grant, said some years ago, 
that “you can’t beat Santa Claus." Pull off 
the old gentleman’s whiskers, and you will 
find the wolf revealed. 

The necessary functions of government 
benefit all of us, and we rightly and willingly 
contribute to their cost, but, strange as it 
may seem, bureaucracies have a tendency to 
grow and to perpetuate themselves; func¬ 
tions Initially exercised for proper reasons 
are continued for Improper reasons, and their 
cost Increases. 

Let me illustrate by directing your atten¬ 
tion to the matter of subsidies: 

Subsidies start by taking from Peter to 
pay PaiU. They are continued to rob Peter 
in order to bribe Paul. 

During the war, and for a period there¬ 
after, in order to insure the production of 
necessary commodities, and to minimize in¬ 
flation, it was necessary to pay subsidies, and 
such subsidies were rightly paid. 

To pay a subsidy to get needed production 
of an essential commodity is one thing; to 
pay a subsidy to get unneeded production of 
something when produced must be de¬ 
stroyed is quite another thing. 

Today the farmer is in the spotlight; he 
is getting back more than he contributes to 
government. He is expected to pay for this 
with hls vote; to sell his liberty for some 
temporary financial advantage. 

But not all farmers are fooled; both as 
individuals and In their organizations they 
are calling for Justice and not favoritism. 
They recognize that unwarranted subsidies 
may mean the death of needed subsidies. 
And they know that tomorrow some other 
group will be in the spotlight, and that they 
will be footing the bill. 

I believe that we. as Individual bankers, 
have a responsibility and an obligation to 
inform citizens and our depositors to the 
best of our ability In regard to money, credit, 
and the elements of sound public finance 
upon which rests to so great a degree the 
banking structure and consequently the 
safety and earning power of the funds en¬ 
trusted to our care. 

OXJR FIRST OX7TT IS TO OUR DEPOSITORS 

Our first duty is to our depositors. Upon 
this we will all agree. But just what is the 
extent of this duty? Is our obligation to our 
depositors fulfilled by merely so managing 
our banks as in the ordinary course of events 
to Insure the return to them of the moneys 


deposited by them, or do we not owe a fur¬ 
ther duty? Are we not charged with the 
responsibility of doing what we can to make 
their deposits worth having, to see that they 
earn something substantial, and to see to it 
that when repaid they are repaid in dollars 
of real value? 

The depositor is the very backbone of this 
Nation—-the man who is self-supporting, who 
saves, who bears the brunt of taxation, who 
supports the people and the Government. 
Without him life would be primitive indeed. 
Without him thr man on relief would soon 
find himself In the position of being obliged 
to rely upon his own efforts for a livelihood. 
This Is so obviously true that one wonders 
there should be resentment among these 
classes of the community when a word is 
said in defense of the depositor, a word which 
in effect means no more than a warning to 
these interests not to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

Today a word uttered in defense of the 
depositor is often met with the cry of par¬ 
tisanship, and I am Just a bit afraid that in 
attempting to avoid any feeling or appear¬ 
ance of partisanship we, as bankers, may have 
unwittingly become partisans in the very 
worst sense. You cannot avoid partisan¬ 
ship by ke ping silent when one party desires 
that you keep silent, and partisanship in 
disregard of your duty, to the injury and 
peril of your depositor, is the worst sort of 
partisanship. 

MUST NOT KEEP SILENT ON PRINCIPLES 

We cannot be justified in keeping silent 
when it is our duty to speak, by any plea that 
we must avoid partisanship. 

First. We must manage our own banks. 
Our depositors are entitled to know In whom 
is vested the management of the institutions 
in which they deposit their funds. If we 
are obliged to surrender the management of 
our banks in whole or in part to some other 
person, persons, or agencies, I believe it is 
our duty to Inform our depositors of that 
fact. 

Second. It is our duty to manage our banks 
in the light of experience, and to the best 
of our ability, with a view to safeguarding 
the funds entrusted to us. If we are obliged 
to abandon practices which in the past have 
proven necessoi'y to the security of our Insti¬ 
tutions and our depositors, we should inform 
our depfjsitors of that fact. Diversification 
In investments and loans, limitation in the 
amtjunts of loans, insistence upon the self- 
liquidating character of loans accepted by us, 
the preservation of liquidity, all these must 
be continued or our depositors be informed 
that we propose to venture their funds in 
disregard of some one or more of these 
principles. 

Third, It la our duty to uae our best efforts 
to Insure to our depositors a fair return on 
the funds entrusted to us, and when such a 
return is rendered increasingly Impossible 
by reason of conditions beyond our imme¬ 
diate control, to Inform our depositors of 
such facts in order that they may intelli¬ 
gently act for their own protection. 

Fourth. It Is our duty to do everything In 
our power to make it possible for us to return 
to our depositors when demanded by them 
dollars not depreciated by Government flat 
or by excessive Government borrowing. 
Merely to give back the same number of 
counters would be to fulfill but a legal, not 
a moral, obligation. When we observe forces 
beyond our control tending to render im¬ 
possible the return of sound dollars to our 
depositors, it again is our duty to Inform 
them of such facts in order that they may 
act In their own protection. 

We know that the politician will do all in 
his powe^ to prevent the people becoming tax 
conscious, that he will do this by borrowing 
Instead of paying as we go, by raising reve¬ 
nues through indirect taxes whenever possi¬ 
ble instead of through direct taxes. We know 
that the continuance of the present spend¬ 


ing and borrowing policies of Government 
can lead to but one end, the destruction of 
the savings of our depositors. It la our duty 
to do what we can to make the people tax 
conscious, to show our depositors that visible 
taxer are but a trifling portion of the real tax 
burden, to show them not only the extent 
to which Invisible taxes cut Into their earn¬ 
ings and thoir savings, but also to show them 
how they are further taxed as truly as 
though such impositions were called taxes 
by the low interest policies of Government 
and by competition of Government with 
banks. 

Have we made It clear to our depositors 
that the reduction of mare than one-half 
In the returns paid on their savings deposits 
has necessarily and directly resulted from 
the low-interest policies of Government, to¬ 
gether with the fact that Government is to¬ 
day the chief customer for the accumulated 
funds of our depositors? The average de¬ 
positor should know that the Government 
hRfj become the banker’s main customer as a 
result of the accumulated effects of the ex¬ 
perimental policies of the administration, of 
continued threats to industry, and of the 
consequent destruction of confidence in the 
future. 

Does the average depositor understand that 
continued borrowing and continued unbal¬ 
anced budgets lead to the one inevitable end 
of uncontrolled inflation? Do our depositors 
understand that they are the creditors and 
the banks the debtors? Do they understand 
that when the Government reduces its own 
debts by inflating the currency, it also re¬ 
duces the debts of the banks to the deposi¬ 
tors. renders impossible return by the banks 
to the depositors of such dollars as were en¬ 
trusted by the depositors to the banks, de¬ 
stroys not only the earning value of the de¬ 
posits but destroys also in large port the 
principal of the deposlU? 

Do our depositors understand that the 
seemingly plump and wholesome condition 
of the banks does not reflect health but bloat, 
that excess reserves represent In principal 
part the purchase of the obligations of Gov¬ 
ernment and the credits created in favor of 
Government upon such purchases? 

’They do not, and it Is our duty to endeavor 
to the boat of our ability to make these facts 
clear to them. We banks have failed in that 
duty. 

Does the average depositor understand that 
by Insuring deposits in the FDIC, what the 
Government has really done Is tantamount to 
insuring itself against threatened lack of 
funds, to discourage the depositors of Amer¬ 
ica from resorting to the old practice of hid¬ 
ing their savings in a wool sock, to coax out 
this money from Its hiding place and bring 
it into the vaults of the banks where it can 
be made easily accessible to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment? The FDIC cannot insure against 
loss of earnings through unavoidable reduc¬ 
tions in interest rates, nor against loss of 
principal through inflation. 

Does the average depositor realize that with 
Increased centralization of power has come 
a loss of the proper sense of responsibility 
for spending the moneys of the people; that 
history is repeating itself and a group secur¬ 
ing control of a one-time democracy ere en¬ 
trenching themselves in power by subsidizing 
a portion of the electorate? 

Does the average depositor realize that the 
administration is steadily engaged in making 
permanent that which was originated to meet 
a war and depression emergency, and that 
instead of reducing expenses or balancing 
budgets or encouraging a revival of industry, 
further and greater charges are placed upon 
industry? 

Some things we can do. We can go to our 
depositors with the facts. We have their 
names and addresses, many of them we know 
personally. We can and should give them the 
whole story. Why don’t we and why haven’t 
we told them that the Federal Government 
has been enabled to indulge in Its wUd orgy 
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Of spending, because the bankers of America 
Have loaned It the money that was placed 
with us for safety and sound Investment by 
the wage earners* the professional men, the 
clerks, the widows, the domestics, the farm¬ 
ers. and all others who live within their 
means and save? Why don't we and why 
haven't we told them that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment came direct to us and got the money 
and got It upon the Government’s own terms? 
Why didn’t we remind them that It wasn’t 
the banker’s money but the peoples' money? 
Why didn’t we explain to them our reasons 
for making such loans? 

You need not be told that private enter¬ 
prise cannot compete with tax supported gov¬ 
ernmental agencies; that the existence of 
such agencies restricts the field for private 
enterprise; that you cannot loan money In 
competition with Government. 

a BALANCED BUDGET AND RESTOBATION OF THE 
COLO STANDARD 

We know today that only In a balanced 
budget and the restoration of the gold 
standard lies the possibility of a true re¬ 
covery. But do our depositors appreciate 
this? Can we not help them to a correct 
understanding of this basic truth? 

With the banks stuffed with the obliga¬ 
tions of government, with their operations 
fortified by the resources of the Federal Re¬ 
serve banks, which in turn are likewise 
loaded with such obligations, with their de¬ 
posits Insured by the PDIC the resources of 
which consist almost entirely of obligations 
of the Government, is not the situation one 
which should bo brought t j the knowledge 
of the man who must foot the bill? Can we 
Justify danger, can we ' ven excuse ourselves 
for delaying in using every faculty and every 
power at our command to bring these facts 
to the knowledge of our depositors? To my 
mind there can be but one answer. 

Fundamentally, this country Is sound. 
Our troubles are self-made. We are simply 
off balance. We are Ignoring the balances set 
up by the Constitution, We are Ignoring the 
balance that comes from free interplay of 
Ideas and Independent action in business. 
We are substituting for all this the Ideas of 
a small group of men to whom ore entrusted 
the powers heretofore exercised by the many. 

This is what is called ’’planned economy,” 
perhaps the oldest thing In government, and 
the escape from which has been the boast of 
English-speaking peoples, and particularly 
of Americans. 

Those in authority in government assume 
today that a part Is greater than the whole, 
that some few men can better direct the 
affairs of the whole people that can the whole 
people. They assume that the lessons of his¬ 
tory are meaningless or else misleading. 
They are convinced that initiative is vicious, 
except when exhibited by an elected clAcer 
or an appointed bureaucrat. 

They affirm day by day that the very idea 
of local selz-government, whether in public 
or private affairs was wrong. They affirm that 
organization should be from the top down 
and not from the bottom up. They believe 
that nothing can be too big or too powerful 
provided It be conceived and controlled by 
the Federal Government, but that otherwise 
size Is vicious, growth must be prevented. 
Today they are trying to do two things. They 
are trying to restore Industry, to get business 
functioning normally and employing the 
usual percentage of the people and at the 
same time they are trying to bring about what 
they call reforms. 

They are demanding that biislness exhibit 
confidence in the future, assume further ob¬ 
ligations, employ more men, and so ’’relieve” 
the Federal Government. At the same time 
they are adding to the numbers on the 
public payroll, wrapping more and more red 
tape about industry, demanding more and 
more that it be guided not by trained man¬ 
agement, but by public officials. 


OONCENTOATION OF POWBB ALWAYS DANGSBOUS 

Experience demonstrated that in private 
life, as in public life, too great a concentra¬ 
tion of power was dangerous to Individual 
freedom of action, and consequently there 
were enacted laws imposing necessary regu¬ 
lations and restrictions upon large aggrega¬ 
tions of capital. 

So far back as history records, those in 
control of government credited themselves 
with a superior wisdom and endeavored to 
regulate the affairs o£ the people. The fur¬ 
ther back you go in history the greater this 
control, the greater ’’planned economy.” 
TL#* history of the English-speaking peoples 
is the story of the fight to escape from this 
control and to render impossible its recur¬ 
rence, permit the individual the fullest 
possible freedom of action to develop him¬ 
self. Experience taught our ancestors that 
you could not have this Independence If 
you had too great a concentration of powers 
in government. That is what brought about 
the division of the powers of government be¬ 
tween the executive, legislative and Judicial. 
That Is what brought about the separation of 
church and state. 

Experience also taught our ancestors that 
effective organization, organization which 
served the people and which did not domi¬ 
nate the people, had to come from the bottom 
up and not from the top down. That is 
wh t established our local governments, our 
State governments, and our Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The Federal Government did not set 
up the States, the counties, the cities, the 
towns; on the contrary, the people estab¬ 
lished these units, restricting and limiting 
the powers entrusted to them as they pro¬ 
gressed. from the smallest to the largest, and 
leaving to the latter, or believing that they 
had left to the latter, only those matters of 
true national concern. 

Now, whatever we may think of all this, 
we cannot avoid recognizing that it worked 
tetter than any planned economy ever 
worked. It brought about a standard of liv¬ 
ing higher than had ever been known upon 
this earth before. It made possible to the 
common iran comforts of life unknown to 
the rulers of kingdoms of hut a few genera¬ 
tions ago. 

If banking Is to become a government 
monopoly let it be because we have deter¬ 
mined that that Is best for the country. Do 
not let It happen because we shut our eyes 
to the successive steps taken by certain men 
In the government to bring about this result. 
Let us clearly recognize that Just as State 
rights ere being destroyed by encroachments 
of the Federal Government, by what amounts 
to coercion and by unjzistlflable gratuities. 
Just so are the foundations of Independent 
banking being sapped by the successive en¬ 
croachments of government upon the func¬ 
tions of the banker and the Increasing con¬ 
trol by the Federal Government of the oper¬ 
ations of the banks. 

Let us not forget that when the borrower 
dlcates the policies of the lender the busi¬ 
ness f the lender will be conducted In the 
Interests of the borrower and not in the 
interests of the lender. 

We know that It is not too late to act. The 
power to shape our course, to put an end to 
the evils that beset us, still lies with the 
depositors of America. They are our finest 
citizens and constitute the strength and 
backbone of our country. Give them the 
facts, and you may trxjtt to the soundness 
of their heads and hearts. 

Opportunity for unusual service comes only 
In great crises. Leadership at such times 
calls for both wisdom and courage. Not in 
our lifetime has there been such opportunity 
for service by we bankers as now exists. The 
danger is grave and imminent, yet the peo¬ 
ple can be trusted to act rightly in their own 
Interests if we give them the facts. 

Let us not make it possible for history to 
record that in this supreme hour the bankers 
of America, out of silence Induced by fear of 


reprisals, faUed both their depositors and 
their country. When the future of the 
Nation and the welfare of its people are In¬ 
volved, mere party politics sink into insig¬ 
nificance. The issue is no longer one of 
mere partisanship, but of simple honesty and 
patriotism. 

The ballot box Is the last best hope of our 
commonwealth. Use it to save what's left. 


The Poeitioii of Labor in Onr Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 23 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
and interesting discussion of the position 
of labor in our economy. This discus¬ 
sion was Inspired by an article in a recent 
issue of the American magazine, en¬ 
titled “Is Labor Riding for a Pall?” and 
was held over the American Forum of 
the Air, under the direction of Theodore 
Granlk, its founder, at the NBC Theater 
in Washington, D. C., Saturday, August 
12, 1950. 

This discussion was participated in by 
the well-know industrialist. James F. 
Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Elec¬ 
tric Co.; and Mr. James B. Carey, one 
of America’s foremost leaders of labor 
and secretary-treasurer of the CIO. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
this material is estimated to make 2% 
pages in the Record at a cost of $218.68. 

There being no objection, the discus¬ 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Is Labor Rxdznq for a Fall? 

Announcer. What is ahaad for labor? 
How can labor hold its gains? Is labor rid¬ 
ing for a fall? 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 
22 years ago by Theodore Granlk, and dedi¬ 
cated to the full and public discussion of all 
sides of all issues, coming to you trom the 
NBC Theater In Washington, D. 0. 

Now, here is your moderator, Theodore 
Granlk. 

Chairman Granik. There has been a great 
deal of discussion in business and labor 
circles concerning a vital article which ap¬ 
peared In a recent issue of American Maga¬ 
zine, entitled, “Is Labor Riding for a Fall?” 
Its authority, James F. Lincoln, president of 
the Lincoln Electric Co., poses this im¬ 
portant question, and 1 quote: 

“Can labor hold Its place In the sun dur¬ 
ing the second half of the century, or will 
working folk gradually lose the great gains 
they have made and slip back toward the 
conditions from which they rose—back to¬ 
ward poverty, wage serfdom, slavery?” 

Then his article continues: 

“That Is perhaps the most Important ques¬ 
tion of our times, but it is one which no one 
can answer but labor itself.” 

So the American Forum of the Air has in¬ 
vited one of the Nation's foremost labor 
leaders, James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer 
of the CIO, to give us the answer; and we 
are equally happy to have Mr. Lincoln here 
today to give us Lis views. 

Now, Mr. Carey, is labor riding for a fall? 
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Mr. Carxt. Mr. Griuilfc, in my opinion the 
answer is Mr. Lincoln seems to have a 

fear about the future of our Nation. It Is 
Important that we maintoin strength on 
the part of the people in order to maintain 
the strength of our Nation, but we have the 
most productive Nation in the world. It is 
a Nation that has developed work habits 
among the people that produced beyond 
anything imagined by any other group, and 
if labor can bring the employers to realise 
that the sales of their products depend on 
the consuming power of all of the people, 
and cun share the profits of employers with 
the consumers and workers, this Nation will 
continue to gain in strength. 

Chairman Oranxk. Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Carey overlooks one 
fundamental fact in his statement, and that 
Is that the cost of product, which is the 
thing that determines how much of it will 
be sold, depends upon the eificlency of manu¬ 
facture. That, at the present time, is at a 
very low ebb, In spite of the fact that labor- 
saving machinery has gone way beyond any¬ 
thing wo have over seen before in the history 
of the world, and yet the manufacturing 
efficiencies are very low. largely because of 
the Interference of the labor union and labor 
leadership with the functions of manage¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Granik. How about that Inter¬ 
ference? 

Mr. Carey. We are both electrical workers, 
and we come from the electrical industry, 
and let us discuss specifically the Industry 
that we are mo.st familiar with. 

The largest corpo»*atlon has been very pro¬ 
ductive, it is very profitable, and in fact, from 
a report Just recently Issued, the president 
of that corporation—and I won’t tell you the 
name, and for the purpose of dlscuBslon we 
will Just coll It the “Generous Electric Co.”— 
the largest producer In the entire Industry, 
and he said: 

“In the 6 mouths ended June 30, General 
Electric and Its consolidated affiliates earned 
a net profit of $77,445,000. an Increase of 66 
percent over the $46,663,000 earned in the 
corresponding period of a year ago.” 

Now, lei me remind you, the period of a 
year ago was the highest, most profitable year 
In the history of that concern, and now this 
year, the first half la 66 percent higher. And 
what does that do? In the second quarter 
of this year, tho consolidated earnings totaled 
$40,587,000. compared with $19350,000 earned 
ir the corresponding quarter of 1949. 

Chairman Oranik. Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. It is perfectly obvious that 
every manufacturing organization is bound 
to make money. If they don’t, they go out 
of business. Obviously, again, the price 
that they must cLarje is a price in which 
they will make a profit. 

The point I make, and which it seems to 
me is the most important, is this, that tho 
cost of the product is the important thing, 
and it will be the deterr inlng factor as to 
how much of the product Is going to be sold 
over a long period of time. It la true at tlie 
present time th it manufactured products in 
general are selling for about three times 
what they were a matter of 12 years ago. 
That is because of the fact that the efficiency 
of production has gone steadily down, when 
every effort that management can make has 
been to Increase the efficiency of production 
by better producing tools. In spite of that, 
there has been a continual reduction In the 
efilciency of production. 

Mr. CARdSY. Mr. Lincoln, let us talk facts, 
now. 

Mr. Lincoln. That is fact. 

Mr. Carey. In the first 6 months of this 
year, the Generous Electric Co. produced 
$881,000,000 worth of goods. That Is 10 per¬ 
cent more than the first half of last year. 
For the quarter ending June 80. sales 
amounted to $402,600,000, an Increase of 10 
percent over the second quarter of 1949. and 
they did It with fewer workers. 


Now. Mr. Lincoln, if you can produce more 
goods with fewer workers, does that mean 
that the productivity Is going down, or does 
it mean that the productivity Is going up? 

Mr. Lincoln. The unfortimate thing about 
your figures. Mr. Carey, ie this: that r you 
double the price, you will double the number 
of dollars for the same amount of matorial, 
the same amount of product. The point 1 
have made now twice is the fact that tho 
prica has gone up, and gone up rapidly, be¬ 
cause of the continual reduction in the effi¬ 
ciency of the operation. Obviously, If they 
were to double the price again, they would 
have twice as much product as they had. 

Mr. Carey. Who doubles the price, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, the labor unions? And here Is the 
profi';. Mr. Lincoln, I asked you a question. 

Mr, Lincoln. The labor union doubles the 
price. 

Mr. Carey. The question is: Does tho labor 
union have control of the price policy? 

Mr. Lincoln. Of course they do. 

Mr. Carey. Well, now, these figures that 
you question are the figures of the president 
of the corporation, and I assume that they 
are truthful. 

Mr. Lincoln. I haven't questioned the fig¬ 
ures. 

Mr. Car'Y. This company contends that 
they have reduced the prices, and I think in 
tlila respect the company is correct. They 
should have reduced the prices far beyond 
anything that they did, and they should 
share this tremendous profit. It amounts, in 
t^'o first half of 1950, to 30 percent; that Is 
30 percent profit on the invested capital in 
that corporation. 

Mr. Lincoln. What has that got to do with 
it? Again I say if you have to double the 
price of a product in order to make up for 
the inefficiency of manufacture, you will In¬ 
crease the dollars of output, but the point I 
have made, and made all along, Is the one 
fact that the efficiency of production has 
gone steadily down. 

Chairman Granik. Let me ask a question. 
In your article you say your workers produce 
as much as they can and are paid according¬ 
ly. Suppose there Is a decline In orders, then 
what happens? 

Mr. Lincoln. That is perfectly simple. In 
the first place, what would occur would be 
this: First, wc would reduce ^ou^s, and be¬ 
cause of that the amount of output would bo 
reduced in accordance with the hours, tho 
efficiency remaining the .same. 

We have over tho last 20 years—and that 
goe.s back to 1932 when there was a very great 
reduction in business generally—wo have 
been able to keep all of the people In tho or¬ 
ganization employed. It is true, in shorter 
hours, at certain times, but they have all 
been employed. 

Chairman Granik. Mr. Carey? 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Lincoln, wlien you reduce 
the hours of the workers, does that reduce 
their income? 

Mr. Lincoln. Would It reduce their in¬ 
come? 

Mr. Carey. Yes. 

Mr. Lincoln. I would guess It would. 

Mr. Carey. Wouldn’t it be proper to any 
that the first thing you do is cut the pay. 
the earnings of workers? And that is one 
of the Important questions that we have. If 
the workers get enough money, they can buy 
back the products that they make In such 
abundance, and when tho workers don’t get 
enough money, due to the corporation’s tak¬ 
ing off such exorbitant profits, then, of 
course, the workers have worked themselves 
out of Jobs. 

Now here we have a corporation, the Gen¬ 
erous Electric Corp.. that not only took 
these exorbitant profits but, according to a 
statement on the part of Its president, they 
Increased the number of plants in recent 
years from 61 plants to 115 plants. They In¬ 
crease. of course, their productivity, and they 
expand their plants, and the company’s net 
worth is more than double what it was; and 


In addition to that, they paid profits to the 
Btockhoiders double what they did. The sal¬ 
aries of the executives are double. And dur¬ 
ing that same period, the workers lost the 
profit-sharing arrangement that that cor¬ 
poration had In operation at one time, and 
they didn’t take it all the way out— 

Mr. Lincoln. What has this to do with 
what wc are talking about? 

Mr. Carey. "Is labor heading for a lall?” 

Mr. Lincoln. Fine. 

Mr. Carey And we are talking about: Is 
labor more productive today than it ever has 
been; and we am talking about: Are em¬ 
ployers willing to share? 

Chairman Granik. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Lincoln. What has that got to do 
with it? 

Mr. Carey. If employers don’t share the 
increased productivity of workers, then we 
are not going to have sufficient consuming 
power to keep these tremendous plants In 
operation. It is not Just the plants we had 
in operation, but the many expanded plants 
that we built. 

Chnlrmmi Granik. Mr. Carey, are labor 
unions for or against the use of profit-shar¬ 
ing and incentive plans? 

Mr. Carey. Certainly. 

Mr. Lincoi.n. Certainly whnt? 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Lincoln, In your article- 

Mr. Lincoln. What do you mean, certainly 
what? Are they fur or against It? 

Mr. Carey. We asked this particular com¬ 
pany Just last week to reinstitiiie the profit- 
sharing plan that they had In operation. 
Aik' sure, we are in favor of sharing profits 
with the workers, Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln. Will you talk to the rest of 
your labor leaders? They say that they are 
not In favor of it? 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Lincoln, we are very much 
in favor of sharing the profits. 

Mr. Lincoln. Will you let the rest of the 
people In the labor leadership know about 
that? 

Mr. Carey. Yes; through tho medium of 
Ted Qranlk’s broadcast, we say to the em¬ 
ployers, and to the workers, that the labor 
leaders are in favor of sharing the profits 
that the employers take in large quantities 
to themselves. 

Chairman Granik. How do they feel about 
piecework systems? 

Mr. Carey. This piecework system gen- 
CTiiily is one method of providing rewards, 
riiere are some complicated piecework sys- 
tt'ius that the workers cannot understand, 
and I doubt If some managements under¬ 
stand, that are merely made complicated to 
diBgulse that management wants increased 
eflorts and increased production without In¬ 
creased earnings going to the workers. 

Any system that provides for increased 
pay for lncroa.sed efforts is a good system, 
unless there are some complications or gim¬ 
micks in it in which case it is merely an¬ 
other way of fooling the working people. 

Mr. Lincoln. May 1 ask the question; Is 
the labor leadership for piecework, yes or no? 

Mr. Carey. In some cases, yes; and in other 
caseo, no. It is according to tho piecework 
system. And now, let us speak specifically. 

Mr. Lincoln. It Is according to the labor 
leader, because there are a number of labor 
leaders who say they are not for piecework. 

Mr. Carey. There may be some labor lead¬ 
ers who are not for some kinds of piecework. 

Mr. Lincoln, It Isn’t “some kind of piece¬ 
work.” They say definitely that they arc not 
for piecework. 

Mr. Caret. Well, we asked In General Elec¬ 
tric Just last week—pardon me, the Generous 
Electric Company—Just last week- 

Mr. Lincoln. That Is the same one that 
you are speaking about all of the time? 

Chairman Granik. You have been a pi¬ 
oneer in incentive pay for workers. Would 
you care to discuss your plan? 

Mr. Lincoln. I should be very glad to. 
It Illustrates, too, the mistake In the think¬ 
ing that Mr. Carey has regarding this whole 
matter. 
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Fundamentally! don't forget that labor Is 
paid, not by management and not by the 
company; labor Is paid by the consumer. 
The consumer pays every dollar of wages, 
of taxes, of the profit, and everything else 
that the manufacturer gets. 

Now, with this plan that w© have, we 
go to the worker and say this: “Our Job 
is to build a better product at a lower price. 
If wo do that, the consumer will be very 
grateful and he will be very glad, Indeed, 
to pay you larger for that.” Because of that, 
we have been able to Increase enormously 
the cooperation between labor and manage¬ 
ment, becaufio labor and management are 
the same, and we have been able to increase 
enormously the efficiency of our operation. 
Over the last 17 years wo have reduced the 
number of mail-hours to produce h product, 
or to produce our product, by more than 86 
percent. During that time, the consumer 
hiis been so grateful that he hii.s lncreii^ed 
the averugo earnings of the hourly worker 
to over $tl,500 a year. Try that on your 
labor union. 

Chairman Gkanik. Mr. Carey? 

Mr. Carey. Lot UR try It now. How many 
employees do you hove, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. About one thousand. 

Mr. Carey. Did a labor union appose the 
system you put into operation? 

Mr. Lincoln. Some of your lenders do. 
One of them, for Instance, Is this man at 
General Motors. 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Li icoin, 1 happen to be 
president ol the union In your Industry, 
and now speak speciflcally, Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln. I uni talking ol one who does 
object to It. 

Mr. Carky In nur industry, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. What Industry do you mean? 

Mr. Carey. The electrical Industry, the in¬ 
dustry you are a part of. Did a union ever 
condemn or oppose your particular system? 

Mr. Lincoln. The union has always been 
very CjtiitRly kicked out when they came Into 
our set-up. 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Lincoln. I don’t think the 
union In our industiy is particularly con¬ 
cerned about whether they get kicked out 
or whether they don’t. They are awfully 
porslstont. 

Mr. Lincoln. I just don’t know. I am try¬ 
ing to answer your question. 

Mr. Carey. I am the chairman of that 
union, Mr. Lincoln, and did you ever hear 
any remarks of criticism or did you ever 
kick our union out of your plant? 

Mr. Lincoln I never kicked any union out 
of any plant. That was taken care of by our 
men. 

Mr. Carey. Now. Mr Lincoln. If the work¬ 
ers wanted to have a union in your plant, 
would you deal with them according to the 
low? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, wouldn’t you have to? 

Mr. Carey. I think so. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, that is my undcrslaiid- 
liig, too. 

Chairman Granik. Shall we take a ques¬ 
tion from the audience? Do you have a 
question, please? 

Mr. McClair. I am Howard McClalr, of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, nud this 
question Is for Mr. Lincoln. Is the cost-ol- 
livlng formula a sound basis of wage deter¬ 
mination? 

Mr. Lincoln. In our estimation it Is. We 
use It and have used it over the last 16 
years. As the cost of living changes, the 
wage rates themselves change In the same 
proportion. It has worked out very success¬ 
fully. Now, remember that is entirely aiiido 
from the bonus which over the last 10 yeai’s 
has been more than wages 

Chairman Oraniic. Mr. Carey? 

Mr. Carry. We asked this General Elec¬ 
tric Co. if they would agree to reinstitute 
the cost-of-llvlng bonus that they put Into 
operation and then took out, and their an¬ 
swer was “No." They contend that It is 
not a proper way. Now, ns the spokesman of 


American Industry here, especially for the 
electrical Industry, who has said that some 
labor unions influence the worker, I ask Mr. 
Lincoln: Mr. Lincoln, do you think that you 
can have any Influence on an associate of 
yours, the General Electric Co., to reiristl- 
tute some of these things that you advocate 
here? 

Mr. Lincoln. You understand that the 
General Electric Co. is a bitter opponent of 
ours, and while I resent the idea ol your call¬ 
ing it the “Generous Electric CoI still 
say that wc are competitors, and ns such 
would light to the death. 

Mr. Carey Do you moan there are w^nr- 
fares and jurltdlctional disputes going on In 
AmoiToari industry? 

Mr. Lincoln. Haven’t you heard of thorn? 

Mr. t'AKEY. I have; but I haven't road 
about them in Westbrook Pegler’s ct)lumn. 
You only road about disputes within the 
rallies of labor, and there is nothing In your 
article, Mr. Lincoln, about those patent dis¬ 
putes and these other kinds of disputes that 
go on with American employers. 

Mr. Ltnooln. What has that got to do with 
the subject? 

Mr. Carey. The subject is. "Is labor riding 
for n fall?” 

Chalrnutn Granik. Let me see if a gentle¬ 
man in the audience has a question pertain¬ 
ing to that quo.stlon? 

Mr. Kaufman. My name is Joseph W. Kauf- 
man, counsel to the House Small Business 
Committee, headed by Wrio.iit Patman, of 
Texas. We receive a lot ol complaints from 
small business organl/ntions that labor isn’t 
giving small tau.siness a fair break. Some of 
thorn say it is. 1 would like t(» ask Mr. Carey 
whether he tliink.s labor union-s are giving 
small business a fair break, and if they are 
not, whether that may contribute to the 
downiall of labor? 

Mr. Carey. Well, labor is primarily con¬ 
cerned with those corporations that deter¬ 
mine the wage scales tor all workers. Lead¬ 
ing concerns like General Electric and West- 
Inghouse include the United Statccs Steel 
and Bethlehem, International Harvester, and 
the others. If labor has a purpose to serve 
111 the Interests of the whole community, it 
will serve the purpose of the sinnlJ-business 
man by requiring these corporations, these 
largo corporations, to share their tremendous 
profits with the consumers, and with the 
workers, as well as with management and 
with the stockholders. It is important that 
labor repder that service to our whole society 
because if the General Electric Corp. can ex¬ 
pand from having the few plants it had a 
few years ago. 66 In number, to one hundred 
and some In number today, and gain these 
great profits and not reduce prices and not 
increase wages, then the General Electric 
Corp. can gob^jle up the Lincoln Electric Co. 
and all of the other concerns In the industry. 

Chairman Granik. Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln. Please don’t say things like 
that, because you know it isn’t the truth. 
And In the second place. If it were true, that 
is one of the things which the present laws 
on the statute books covering such matters 
would take care of. Now then, as a matter 
of fact, small business Is going forward more 
rapidly now than large business propor¬ 
tionately, and please don’t say over and over 
again that these are enormous profits. Be¬ 
cause remember you people in the labor 
unions have been able to so far reduce the 
efficiency of labor that you have more than 
doubled the cost of the products which they 
produce. 

Mr. Carey. Is that true in the electrical 
Industry? 

Mr. Lincoln. Walt a minute. And because 
of that it Is necessary to run the price up on 
the consuming public, including yourselves, 
to a point where your dollar is worth less 
than half of what it was worth some 15 years 
ago. And that is going on and on and on, 
and that Is one of the things which you are 
going to be held accountable for by the 


fellow who pays the wages and pays these 
profits and also pays the taxes. 

Mr. Carey. Do I understand you, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, to say that you don’t have concern 
about these large corporations gobbling up 
small business, that the latter is going ahead 
faster than it ever has? 

Mr. Lincoln. It Is going ahead at the 
present time faster than it ever has because 
of the fact that we had a war, because of the 
fact that there are shortages which that war 
caused; hut as far as the actual proportions 
of small to large business, it is greater now 
both ill number and in productivity than 
was true 16 or 20 or 30 or 40 years ago, 

Mr. Carey, II small business is going ahead 
greater than it ever did and if large busi¬ 
ness is going ahead greater than it ever did, 
and If Isbor unions nre more Influential to¬ 
day than they have ever been, t would say 
that that mt{»ht he a splonclld answer to 
the question that is raised, Tlien the labor 
unions growing in strength result in having 
the small businessmen grow in strength and 
prosperity and the large business interests 
as well. Now, all we ask, Mr. Lincoln, is this: 
Wouldn’t you agree that these largo corpo¬ 
rations should reduce the prices that they 
have been requiring for llieir products, and 
share these tremendous profits with their 
conr.umers and their workers? Now, Gen¬ 
eral Electric ior the- 

Chairman Granik. Let him an.swer the 
question. 

Mr. Carey. I a&k this speciflcally. They 
have made profits which if they were shared 
with their c()n.suniers they could reduce 
prices by 10 percent, and they could give 
every worker 18 cents an hour more in 
wages, and have the highest profits that they 
have ever had In the entire history of their 
concern? 

Chairman Granik. Let him answer the 
question. 

Mr. Lincoln. In the first place, you are 
talking about something that isn’t true; and 
In the second place, you are forgetting and 
you are overlooking this fact, that because 
of the Inflation which the present program 
has forced on the country, you have to have 
profits twice as large In dollars to have the 
same amount of profit, and you also have 
to have them three times as large in order 
to build these plants that you are talking 
about in order to give work to those people. 
Now, don’t forget this also, that you are en¬ 
tirely overlooking the fact that the fellow 
that pays the.s 0 wages, that pays these 
profits, that is the fellow that we as manage¬ 
ment and ahso as labor have to look out 
for—the consumer. He Is the fellow that is 
being legislated against. 

Chairman Granik. Can I take a question? 

Mr. Jaquet. My name is George Jaquet. I 
happen to be a management analyst and I 
would like to ask this question of you, Mr. 
Lincoln, if you will. This refers to the 
worker. How does the so-called Lincoln plan 
that you have developed, and that you advo¬ 
cate, differ in its benefits to the worker from 
the plan employed hy Jack and Heint?: dur¬ 
ing the last war where very liberal bonuses 
and other striking advantages were enjoyed 
by the employees? 

Mr. Lincoln. The differences between the 
two—nnd please remember that I am not 
completely advised as to this Jack (fc Helntz 
program—but I think that I can safely say 
the difference comes from this: That in our 
case the man earns the r'oney he gets. In 
the case of Jack & Heintz It certainly was 
true In some cases that he got money that he 
didn’t earn. Now, the great difference be¬ 
tween the two is the fact that In our case 
the man leols the responsibility to his boss, 
the consumer, and In the case of Jack & 
Heintz 1 don’t think that he did to the same 
extent. I do know that Jack & Heintz have 
been In trouble since the last war stopped, 
financially. 

Chairman Granik. Mr. Carey? 
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Mr. Caret. I don’t care particularly to 
comment on that (piegtlon, but I am still 
trying to get from Mr. Lincoln an answer to 
the question: Bhouldn't the American em¬ 
ployers where they can as In the case of Gen¬ 
eral Electric, reduce the prices of their prod¬ 
uct to the consumer and raise the wages and 
take only enough profits to nn*ke It posslhle 
for thorn to expand and pay their Investors 
a reasonable return on their Investment? 

Mr. Lincoln. That is all that they are do¬ 
ing at the present time. The only place you 
can get money is from the profit of the com¬ 
pany at the present time. Therefore, If you 
are going to expand you must do It by the 
profit that you make. 

Chairman Oranik. It is time for sum- 
marlci. Mr. Carey, your summary, please. 

Mr. Caret. 1 don’t think labor is heading 
for a fall. If you look upon labor as an im¬ 
portant part of America, there may be some¬ 
one who would like to see labor head for a 
fall, but as long as labor adopts policies and 
carries out programs In the interests of the 
whole country labor Is not heading for a 
fall. It may be true that we have short¬ 
comings within the ranks of labor. I am cer¬ 
tain that we have. We may have shortjorn- 
Ings among labor leaders. Fut today the 
policies of the labor movement are to help 
strengthen our Nation. We advocate stip- 
portlng our Government In its foreign policy, 
and we advocate stopping the Communists 
In their tracks and removing the cause of 
communism. We advocate reducing prices, 
Increasing the consuming power ot the pur¬ 
chasers. and we ask that employers adopt 
similar policies, to stop the gouging of the 
public with their exorbitant prices, and to 
share their profits with their consumers and 
their workers, and we will cortlnue to build 
a strong Nation, a model for the rest of the 
world. 

Chairman Grantk. 'Thank yon. And your 
summary, Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoi.n. The thing that we have 
missed here entirely Is the fact of the defi¬ 
nite responslhlllty that labor and manage¬ 
ment both have to the consumer. There Is 
no war, there can be no war such as has been 
set up betvveen labor and management. 
They are both responsible to the consumer, 
because the consumer Is the man who hires 
them. Every dollar that everybody gets iu 
this Industry, both labor and the manage- 
ment, comes from the consumer. We have 
entirely overlooked that. We think that 
labor should fight and continue to fight with 
management to get more money out of man¬ 
agement. The only money that manage¬ 
ment has ’s wh-’t It has to take from the 
consumer, and the only way that labor can 
get more mtuiey is by taking It from the 
consumer. It Is that which Is causing the 
resentment In the minds f the consumer, 
and which will, If continued, mean that 
labor Is riding for a fall. That would be the 
most terrible thing that could happen to the 
economy, but happen It will unless we 
change. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you. 

Lack of Preparatioii by tbe United Statei 
for the War in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presl* 
dent, the August 18, 1950, column of 
David Lawrence presents a serious 
analysis that is worthy of consideration 


by all of us. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be incorporated in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Wht United States Not Better Prepared roa 
War—Todat in Washington 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washington. August 18.—Unwittingly the 
headlines In American newspapers In the last 
48 hours have told why America hasn’t been 
better prepared to fight the war In Korea. 

The dramatic story of the mass filght of 
B-29'8 which dropped 860 tons ot bombs over 
a 26-square-mil6 area In Korea was imme¬ 
diately given here the same kind of accept¬ 
ance that has beretoXoro caused strateglo 
bombing to dominate the whole American 
defense program. 

It reads persuasively now, as it did to 
Congress these last 4 years. It appears now. 
as it did then, to many superficial observers 
to be the simple, inexpensive way to defeat 
an enemy—Just drop tons upon tons of bombs 
from miles up. no matter where they hit 
and not matter how indiscriminate the op¬ 
eration necessarily must be from high alti¬ 
tudes-—and there will not be much need of 
a ground Army or a Navy. 

But this actual demonstration Is being 
conducted at a time when the dispatches 
must necessarily tell what happened the next 
day. It is no disparagement of the B-29’8 
or of the decision to send them on this 
mission to point out that this was a supple¬ 
mentary and psychological operation and by 
no means a primary role for the heavy 
bombers. 

The 13-29*s undoubtedly had a terrorizing 
effect and probably were very much more 
useful in striking at army concentrations 
than In combing over the relatively few 
targets for strategic bombing operations in 
North Korea. Yet the mission must be 
Judged by what Its immediate and direct 
effects on enemy operations really were. The 
next day's dispatches from the United Press 
correspondent In the war zone said: 

“The strength of the sudden Communist 
push from the north indicated that the 
North Koreans may have shifted some of the 
four to six divisions they had massed on 
the west bank of the Naktong River north¬ 
west of Waegwan to the northern sector be¬ 
fore American B-29’8 dropped 860 tons of 
bombs on the west bank yesterday. 

“Reconnaissance planes which flew over 
the blasted and burning 26-Bquare-mllo 
target area northwest of Waegwan today 
could find no sign of the 40,000 to 60,000 
troops believed there,” 

Then came from the Associated Press cor¬ 
respondent in the same zone a dispatch a 
little later telling of a drive by 30,000 North 
Koreans and adding: 

“The communists poured out of the area 
hit by B~29 bombers west of the Naktong 
River. They Jumped off from an area be¬ 
tween Waegwan and Kunwl.” 

What this means, of course, is that high- 
level bombing did not disorganize the troops 
of the enemy or prevent them from realign¬ 
ing their divisions in time to make a con¬ 
centrated attack the next day. 

Strategic bombers were never designed to 
do such a Job. What the United States 
needed this week on the central Korean 
front was several units of low-level bombers, 
the kind that dive close to the target and 
really see what they are aiming at. These 
units, often called “tactical aviation,” are 
very scarce nowadays In the United States 
Army because most of the money and tbe 
manpower has been used to develop a pro¬ 
gram of high-level bombing for use In Eu¬ 
rope. The Idea that planes could fly across 
oceans and attack with atom bombs was sold 
to the American people as an Inexpensive 
substitute for almost everything else, though 
top-level commanders will deny they in¬ 


tended any such thing. Yet a re-reading 
now of the publicity given strategic bombing 
these last few years will confirm the Impres¬ 
sion that the three armed services were not 
treated as co-ordinate branches and each 
given a chance to build up what it needed. 
Thai kind of autonomy was lost In the pas¬ 
sion for “unification" which has turned out 
to be an allocation of moat of the money 
to a single concept of strategy—-the high¬ 
flying bombers of the United States Air 
Force—while the Navy was largely put aside 
and the Army was deprived of men and 
equipment, tanks and planes. 

In the last 24 hours the American people 
were told that there has been moved across 
the Pacific by the Navy since tbe Korean 
Invasion started a total of 40,000 American 
Army, Air Force, Marines, and Navy men; 
2,000,000 barrels of petroleum, 1,600.000 t«»ns 
of cargo. In addition a big Nnvy carrier 
ferried across, on its broad deck, 170 plones for 
the United States Air Force and, below deck, 
1,000 Air Force personnel and 1,000 tons uf 
necessary cargo. 

The strategic bombers of the United 8t‘''teti 
Air Force are vital, the Army foot soldier Is 
vital, tactical aviation is vital, the Marines 
are vital, and the Navy is vital. The wonder 
is that anyone In top command—civilian or 
military—was ever able to soy that navies 
were obsolete, carriers should not be mod¬ 
ernized because they were going in mothballs 
anyway, and that the Marines—with the 
only trained units of tactical aviation in 
support of ground troops--shcnild be de¬ 
prived of their Identity, and reduced In size, 
and that tanks and ground armies were sec¬ 
ondary. But that’s what has happened with¬ 
in 18 months, beginning in January 1940— 
and mostly because strategic bombing Is 
exciting, spectacular and theoretically de¬ 
structive enough to win a war. It hasn’t 
happened that way in Korea. 


Tariffi Can Wait 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD L. LEAKY 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 23 Uegislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con¬ 
gressional Record an editorial entitled 
“Tariffs Can Wait" from the Providence 
(R. I.) Evening Bulletin of August 19. 

The editorial Is well reasoned and its 
tone is such as to appeal to fair-minded 
persons. Far from attacking the prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocal trade agreements, it 
assumes the soundness of the system. 
It gives well-merited praise to my col¬ 
league, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island FMr. Green 1, for his suggestion 
that the Reciprocal Tariff Conference 
scheduled for next month at Torquay, 
England, be postponed or canceled. The 
editorial states the issue with great clar¬ 
ity and correctly concludes that my col¬ 
league has performed a public service by 
his suggestion for postponement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tabitfs Can Wait 

Senator Tkeodorb Pbancib Green’s con¬ 
viction that this Is no time to readjust re- 
clprocal tariffs Is soundly based. His sugges¬ 
tion that the schoduied September confer¬ 
ence lor this puipfj::e ut Torquay, England, 
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should be either postponed or canceled 
should be heeded. 

Even as late as 1947, when the Geneva in¬ 
ternational agreement on reciprocal tariff 
policy was adopted and the first negotla- 
tlons between the signatory governments 
were begun, there was strong hope that the 
trade world would soon achieve a substan¬ 
tial measure of stability. If It did not, the 
concessions and counterconccsslons on 
which the workability of the relprocal trade 
program rests could euBlly lose their Justifi¬ 
cation 

By last year, when representatives of the 
signatory governments met nt Annecy, 
Franco, to negotiate on additional ltem.s for 
v/hioh reclpnical treatment mi^'ht be grant¬ 
ed, the strong hope of 1947 for stability had 
markedly dimmed. Among various delega¬ 
tions there was u noticeable loss of enthu¬ 
siasm to offer concessions by the countries 
they represented. Nevertheless, despite tlic 
growing concern regarding lack ol stability 
in international economic relationships, 
consplcu' usly apparent In foreign exchange 
complicated by dollar shortages, American 
leadership prodded the conference into mak¬ 
ing a substantial number of new reciprocal 
concessions. 

Today, however, the situation is vastly 
changed. There is no telling whether such 
concessions as any government might con- 
slder ieaslble in September would have any 
economic justifleotion a year later, or per¬ 
haps sooner. The Korean war and related 
events have made even day-to-day interna¬ 
tional commercial transactions often risky 
at best. When the economic world Is in this 
degree of flux, It would be foolhardy to at¬ 
tempt to make fixed commitments for an in¬ 
definite and highly uncertain future. 

The fact that such conditions exist, how¬ 
ever, should not be regarded in any quarter 
as invalidating the sound principle on which 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act rests. 
When international economic circumstances 
are more propitious, the task of making 
specific agreements cun be resumed. Mean¬ 
while Senator Grxen, himself a stanch ad¬ 
vocate of the reciprocal system, has rendered 
a public service in asking for suspension of 
further effort toward new agroemeiits. Tariff 
tinkering now simply does not make sense. 


Fortified Villages of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 23 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in¬ 
teresting editorial entitled “Fortified 
Villages of North Dakota.” This ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
newspaper, August 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Fortified Villages of North Dakota 

The Smithsonian Institution has an¬ 
nounced that a party of archeologists under 
the leadership of G. Ellis Burcaw is excavat¬ 
ing an earth lodge village site at the Garri¬ 
son Reservoir In North Dakota. There were 
a fairly large number of such settlements 
in pre-Columbian times, and examination of 
them should add greatly to modern knowl¬ 
edge of the Indians of the Missouri Valley. 
The standard pattern of the communities 


was peculiar. Most of the villages were for¬ 
tified. They also were encircled by water. 
In effect, they were moated. 

This means that the men who designed 
and built them had engineering skill. Only 
rarely, if at all, did they take advantage of 
a natural Island and rest content with the 
protection which the river Itself afforded. 
They dug their own trenches. Further, they 
constructed stockades on packed earth walls 
for defensive purposes. In these fortifica¬ 
tions they set up watch to wars at frequent 
Intervals. The Smithsonian authorities say: 
“They arc strikingly similar * • * to 

European fortified villages of the Middle 
Ages.” 

But the moat-aurrourided villages of North 
Dakota likewise resemble fur older devices. 
They have much In common with the stone 
circles of ancient Britain. Stonehenge 
stood indeed still stands—above an encir¬ 
cling ditch which was made by human 
ente'rprlse. The notion that it was a temple 
In ])rehistorlc days Is contradicted by the 
obvious evidence that It was intended to 
withstand siege. More probably It was a par- 
llnmentary center, a sent of government, sub¬ 
ject to attack by enemies intending its cap¬ 
ture and despoilment. 

The same logic is manifest at Garrison 
Reservoir. Whatever tribe or nation created 
the earth lodge village now being uncovered 
there had property to guard, a civilization to 
preserve. To the best of Its group-capacity 
it prepared to survive potential disaster. 
Five hundred or a thousand years later we 
are attempting the same defense of what Is 
precious to us. But moats and stockades 
will not serve our need. We require a more 
dynamic system of security. Falling to 
achieve it, we must puss, as the North Dakota 
Indians did. and bo merely a riddle lor the 
archeologists of imotlier age. 


Molly Yard Wins Meade Apology 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES . 
Wednesday, August 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimou.s consent that on article 
entitled “Molly Yard Wins Meade 
Apology,” which appeared in the Phila¬ 
delphia Bulletin of Wednesday, July 26, 
1950, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Molly Y/rd Wins Meade Apology— -Ex- 

Chairman Retracts Charge of Commu¬ 
nism 

Mrs. Molly Yard Giirrett has accepted a 
settlement of $1,000 out of court in her libel 
suit against William F. Meade and the Re¬ 
publican city committee for calling her a 
Communist. 

She also won a public retraction from 
Meade, who as OOP city chairman made the 
charges during last fall's county election 
campaign. 

The settlement was announced this after¬ 
noon In the offices of Abraham L. Freedman, 
Mrs. Garrett’s attorney, In the Packard 
Building. Mrs. Garrett, who flew here from 
California for the settlement, was present, 

statement BT MEADE 

Meade's retraction, as released by Freed¬ 
man said: 


“During the 1949 political campaign for 
row offices in Philadelphia, I mad© certain 
statements on the radio regarding Molly 
Yard. I called her a Communist and this 
charge was rebroadcast on the radio and re¬ 
ceived wide publicity Ir the press. 

“I made the charge on the basis of infor¬ 
mation v/hlch I thought at the time was 
reliable. It now turns out that there was 
no evidence to Justify the charge. 

“I regret that in the heat of a political 
campaign I was led to make the charge. Since 
it was unfounded, 1 1 epe that all those who 
heard it will now learn of this, my public 
retraction." 

WIFE OF teacher 

Mrs. Garrett is the wife of Sylvester Gar¬ 
rett, who was chairman of the Third Regional 
War Labor Board lieie and now is a law pro- 
lessor at Stanford University. 

She filed suit for $25,000 about two weeks 
after Meade made his charge In an attack 
on the Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which she was a founding member in this 
city. Meade said the ADA was Communist- 
Infiltrated. 

He referred to Mrs. Garrett as a bustling 
little Communist worker who got around. 

Today, as she smilingly accepted the award, 
Mrs. Garrett said : 

reprehensible 

"I undertook the unpleasant Job of suing 
Meade because he had done a reprehensible 
thing. 

‘T feel very strongly that free elections 
folh^wliig free dlecussion of public issues is 
the basic foundation of our democratic form 
of government. Meade debased the demo¬ 
cratic proce.sR of free elections by making the 
fear-ln?plring charge of communism. 

“I feel the best answer to the whole thing 
was the election. And, boy, was I proud 
of the Northeast, where 1 helped do the 
organizing." 


Belated Awakening—Is It Real? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, there is a real and apparent need for 
legislation to curb the activities of sub¬ 
versives in this country. For too long, 
until just recently, has the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities been 
the whipping boy for the self-styled lib¬ 
erals of this country. Too many people 
in too high places have referred to the 
efforts to root subversives out of the Gov¬ 
ernment as “red herrings." 

Three weeks ago 14 of my colleagues 
and I issued a joint statement in which 
we said: 

Communists should be required to reg¬ 
ister at once, and the Government author¬ 
ized to place restrictions upon their move¬ 
ments. Increased penalties for sabotage and 
espionage should be immediately enacted 
Into law. It Is folly of the highest order to 
draft Americans for combat against com¬ 
munism abroad and at the same time to per¬ 
mit Communists unlimited freedom of action 
at home. 

Legislation should be enacted immediately 
by Congress which will insure adequate pub¬ 
lic knowledge of Communists and their 
activities. 
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The President has sent us a message 
on this subject which will perhaps now, 
at this late hour, cause administration 
leaders to bestir. themselves. So far 
their efforts have definitely been on the 
'‘milk toast and water’* side. They seem 
to want to make it appear that they are 
presenting a Mundt-Nixon bill without 
actually doing so. I doubt if the Ameri¬ 
can people will be fooled. Certainly Ray 
Hansen, editor of the Dally Jefferson 
County Union, published at Fort Atkin¬ 
son, Wis.. has not been fooled, and 
neither has Wheeler McMiller, writing 
in the current issue of Pathfinder maga¬ 
zine. Their editorials are well worth 
reading: 

Otm Antj-Anti-Communists 

It Is no longer fashionable In some circles 
to be either outright anti-American or pro- 
Bovlet. A new species Is developing—an in¬ 
sidious species because it dwells in the 
shadow-gray between the forthright pro and 
con. 

The antl-anti-Communlsts call witch- 
hunting and Red-baiting any attempts by 
serious Americans to safeguard strategic Gov¬ 
ernment agencies from Communist in nitra¬ 
tion. They make spectacular peace gestures, 
as if our country were guilty In any contro¬ 
versy, hot or cold. They believe our country 
should always give In on such Issues os the 
blockade of Berlin, Russian boycott of the 
United Nations, Russian demands to seat Red 
China. 

They consider anyone openly opposed to 
communism as lacking in objectivity or a 
little hysterical. They represent communism 
as a good idea gone wrong but a trend of the 
future. 

They look upon the bright side, ignoring 
the oppressiveness, of the Soviet satellite 
regimes in Europe and the Par East. They 
play down the hostility of such regimes to 
the United States, Their Influence la to be 
reckoned with. Not being outright pros and 
cons, they are well protected by their en- 
meshment of fallacy and half-truth. Their 
viewpoint is entrenched In some very re¬ 
spectable places. Republicans believe it Is 
always fashionable to be an American. 

Unwashed Politics 
(By Wheeler McMlllen) 

The common sense of Americana has long 
recognized that every Communist inside the 
United States contemplates treason. At 
every opportunity the people have expressed 
their alarm at the Government’s softness 
toward these agents of alien interests. 

Public pressure has built increasing sup¬ 
port for the Mundt-Pergiison bill. Developed 
over a period of 2 years, the Mundt-Perguson 
bill supplies the Government with adequate 
powers to Identify and restrain those guilty 
of espionage and anti-American activities and 
to punish those found guilty. It gives the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation a legal basis 
for dealing with Communists. Senator Peb- 
cusoN, an outstanding lawyer, has taken 
pains to make certain that the purposes may 
be attained without violating constitutional 
rights of citizens. 

Several weeks ago, when It was becoming 
clear that the people were demanding this 
measure, the Senate’s Democratic policy com¬ 
mittee considered it. Their decision was that 
to permit so Important and popular a bill to 
be enacted with Republican Senators’ names 
on it would be bad politics. Upon hearing 
of this decision. Senator Mundt and Senator 
Fxbguson offered to withdraw their names 
and to permit Democratic Senators to spon- 
scar the legislation. This offer was spurned, 
perhaps as not being sufficiently deceptive. 

Last week the President demanded legis¬ 
lation to bring the internal activities of 


hostile spies under control. In no Important 
detail did he call for accomplishing anything 
not covered in the Mundt-Fergueon bill. 
Some generalities on civil rights were set 
forth, though most persons consider such 
rights fully protected in the bill already be¬ 
fore the Senate. 

In other words, the President has been 
pushed by public opinion into acknowledging 
that Communist agents must be watched and 
made punishable. Ho admits that stronger 
legislation must be adopted. But he wants 
it passed under a Democratic label. Few 
will be deceived by this maneuver. The 
public will recognize in it a familiar brand 
of unwashed politics. 

Some gratification, however, may be de¬ 
rived from the fact that the same President 
who called the Alger Hiss affair a ’’Red 
herring” now admits that many of these 
queer fish are actually dangerous snakes In 
the American grass. The recognition comes 
late, however, to an administration that has 
tolerated Communists and their left-wing 
assistants In the Government itself. 

One must expect, even in times of crisis, 
that men in political office will play a cer¬ 
tain amount of politics. The people have a 
right to expect, nevertheless, that occasion¬ 
ally a man in high office will rise above 
politics. 

For political gain, the Truman adminis¬ 
tration and its pre<*ece8Sor have appeased 
the left-wing elements in the country. They 
have been too kind to Communists, and to 
those who have played the Communist tunes. 

This is not a left-wing country. Despite 
confusion and faltering by parts of the 
public when deceived by unscrupulous lead¬ 
ers, the great majority wants to preserve 
the American fundamentals of individual 
freedom and personal responsibility. Yet, 
because enough have been confused by the 
strident leftish voices, it has been politically 
profitable to cater to the confused groups. 
Both parties have been guilty. 

The primary elections this summer have 
booted a fair number of the leftish Members 
of Congress into retirement. Perhaps these 
events will signal the preference of most 
people for plain Americans. Voters will 
have another chance at the Congressional 
elections in November to say that fliey do 
not want either safety of the Nation or the 
integrity of American principles subjected 
to cheap political treatment. 

What party designation is attached to a 
law to bring treasonable communism under 
control makes little difference. When the 
Nation needs fighters to risk their lives, no 
one asks the boys who are being drafted 
what party they belong to. 


United Nations Watchdog Commissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), t950 

Mr. YOUNG, Mr. President, one of 
the most sensible and timely editorials 
I have read in a long while appeared in 
the Bismarck Tribune, published at Bis¬ 
marck, N. Dak., under date of August 15, 
1950. The editorial is entitled "Watch¬ 
dogs To Spot Aggressor/* 

I take particular pleasure in asking 
for its insertion in the Record since it 
is written by my former administrative 


assistant, John O. HJeUe. who is now 
editor of the Bismarck Tribune. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Watchdogs To Spot Aogrsssor 

The United Nations could wisely adopt a 
proposal by a church group that watchdog 
commlsFiona be placed in trouble spots all 
around the world. 

The suggestion comes from the Comraie- 
Blon of the Churches on International Af¬ 
fairs. Its leadership includes John Foster 
Dullr*’, Republican adviser to the State De¬ 
partment; Francis B. Sayre, United States 
delegate to the UN Trusteeship Council; 
Arnold Toynbee, British historian; Charles 
Malik, Lebanon minister to the United States, 
and several other prominent figures. 

It’s perhaps doubtful whether such watch¬ 
dog commissions would act, as the group de¬ 
clares. as a ’’deterrent to aggression and a 
third world war.” After all, a UN observer 
commission was in Korea June 24 and be¬ 
fore. but it didn’t stop the North Koreans 
from marching. 

But such cummissions can perform one 
vital service: carefully assessing the political 
and military situation In each of the critical 
areas, and establishing the truth about ag¬ 
gression if and when it occurs. 

We need only listen to the prattling of 
Russia’s representative on the UN Security 
Council, Jacob Malik, to realize that any 
aggressive move anywhere by Russia or her 
satellites will be twisted Into a peaceful 
gesture If the world’s observers are not there 
to prove otherwise. 

According to Moscow’s version, it was the 
South Koreans who started things in Korea. 
The North Koreans are merely counter¬ 
attacking. And of course the United States, 
tof, is held to be guilty of aggression against 
the Korean people. 

But thanks to the UN Korean Commission, 
the world knows exactly what the facts were 
when the Invasion began. By that date, the 
North Koreans already had sliced across the 
thirty-eighth parallel bordering South Ko¬ 
rea at several points. These sallonts, de- 
:,if?ned to give the northerners tactical ad- 
\antage, were never wiped out by the de¬ 
fenders. 

Furthermore, authenticated reports made 
cle.ar that the North Koreans were massing 
men and armor and were clearing civilians 
out of tlie border zones from which an at¬ 
tack would ho launched. 

In contrast, the South Korean constabu¬ 
lary army was doing little or nothing. Not 
only was It not deploying for an assault, It 
wasn’t even placing itself wisely for defense. 
More than that, as we now know all too well, 
it wasn't equipped for more than Internal 
police action. 

All these facts are documented and in the 
UN's hands because a commission was on 
the scene to establish them quickly. The 
information actually was In the UN’s pos¬ 
session when the Security Council met to 
try to end the aggression. 

Russia being what it is, we will get this 
same fantastic inversion of the truth every¬ 
where she threatens Perhaps many mUllons 
of westerners, including Americans, have 
long since discounted anything the Soviet 
propagandists say. But we have to re¬ 
member that In Asia and some other places 
the west is trusted little more than the Rus¬ 
sians. 

So it’s Important to unity of world action 
against aggression that the real facts be 
known to all notions beyond any shadow of 
doubt. Let’s put watchdogs In Indochina, 
Malaya, Iran, 'Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Ger¬ 
many. 
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Refufeet: Pawn of Gemaii PoUtiea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF tLUKOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Auffust 22,1950 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, Ameri¬ 
cans have always shown sympathy for 
the problems and sufferings of the refu¬ 
gees and the homeless. This sympathy 
has gone out to all peoples regardless of 
national origin. 

For the past 5 years, tremendous ef¬ 
forts have been made by the United 
States to alleviate the lot of these home¬ 
less people and rightly so, too. But mus^ 
the problem of the German expellees 
who became refugees in western Ger¬ 
many become a political football? 

Evidence available shov/s that the Ger¬ 
man authorities not only exaggerated 
the figures regarding the number of their 
refugees but that they have also been 
trying to make political capital of their 
expellee problem. 

According to the London Economist, 
the unemployment situation in Germany 
is being exploited by the Germans ''as 
a political lever against the Western 
Powers." The Economist goes so far as 
to say that the Bonn government "does 
not object to having a pool of unemploy¬ 
ment at present." 

I submit that it is in the American 
tradition to do our best to help these 
refugees, but that we have a right to ex¬ 
pect the Germans to make every effort 
to help themselves. In a recent article 
published by the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of world war m, dealing with the 
agricultural problem in Germany, it was 
pointed out that the proper land reform 
could go a long way not only toward the 
resettling of refugee Germans, but also 
toward solving the German food situa¬ 
tion. It is patently clear that had the 
land reform, as originally planned by the 
Allied authorities, been carried out by 
the Germans, about 2,000,000 German 
expellees could have been resettled and 
taken care of. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the Ger¬ 
mans should not be encouraged to play 
power politics with human misery. That 
this has been the case is amply demon¬ 
strated in the article published in the 
magazine. Prevent World War III, sum¬ 
mer issue, published by the Society for 
the Prevention of World War HI, 516 
Madison Avenue, New York City, entitled 
"Refugees: Pawn of German Politics." 
The article follows: 

Refug£es: Pawn or Oxbman Politzcb 

Ever since the end of the war, the Germans 
have displayed a singular talent as propa¬ 
gandists. To some extent, their present suc¬ 
cess can be traced back to the falUng out 
among the victorious Allies. In addition, it 
should be borne in mind that the Goebbels 
school of propaganda has made a deep im¬ 
print on German methods In deaUng with 
their neighbors. 

It will be recaUed that Immediately fol¬ 
lowing the cessation of hostilities, a great 
hue and cry went up about the starving Gor¬ 
mans. The noise was intended to drown 


out the pleas of those who were starving in 
the lands ravaged by the German war ma¬ 
chine. The food-for-Germany campaign 
built on a tissue of distortion and half truths, 
cracked the common front of the AUled 
peoples and was the wedge through which the 
deliberate undermining of Allied power was 
Initiated. Since then, the Germans have 
continued their tactic of grabbing on to an 
Issue and exploiting It for aU that it is 
worth. In 1946 it was food. In 1947 it was 
reparations. Today It appears to be the 
refugee problem. 

The refugee problem is being played up by 
the Germans In every possible way. It Is 
being used to assault every remaining safe¬ 
guard against the resurgence of pan-Ger- 
manlsm and neo-nazism. It is employed os 
a weapon to discredit and injure Allied pres¬ 
tige. It is manipulated as a lightning rod 
to shift the responsibility of the present un¬ 
employment situation In Germany onto the 
bucks of the Allied Powers; and last but cer¬ 
tainly not least, the refugee problem is uti¬ 
lized to bolster Germany’s case for the re¬ 
building of her industrial might far above 
prewar levels. It is, therefore, a very potent 
and dangerous weapon which can easily fool 
the gullible and pervert whatever needs to 
be done to resolve the problem of the ref¬ 
ugees in western Germany. 

Recently the London Economist published 
a penetrating article In the German refugee 
problem and its relation to unemployment 
In Germany. In speaking about the number 
of refugees in western Germany, the Econ¬ 
omist revealed that: 

"Varied and exaggerated figures regarding 
the number of expelled Germans are bandied 
about in public speeches. In the rather more 
objective columns of the official statistical 
returns, the total Is given as 7,760,000. 
Guesswork places the number who have come 
from Soviet Germany as 1,000,000. The total 
population Is said to have risen from 
39,300,000 In 1936 to 47,700,000 today. There 
has, however, been no census since 1946." 

Thus, the Germans are not only confus¬ 
ing the picture by exaggerations and guess¬ 
work designed for political purposes, but 
there has been no official counting of the 
population in western Germany for the last 
4 years.* Therefore, how can we talk in¬ 
telligently about a problem which has been 
turned into a political football by the Ger¬ 
mans? 

Prom the evidence presented by the Lon¬ 
don Economist it appears that the Germans 
are not very anxious to get at the elemental 
facts. 

On the contrary, they are building up the 
problem of the refugees as though it were 
the cause for every ill affilctlng the Germans 
today. They have declared that the refugees 
are creating unemployment, and have 
blamed the Allied Powers. But as the Lon¬ 
don Economist declares, the unemployment 
situation is being used by the Germans as 
a political lever against the western powers. 
For these reasons, German statistical as¬ 
sertions are likely to bo unreliable. 

Undoubtedly there Is a refugee problem in 
western Germany. It is also true that un¬ 
employment has been increased by the influx 
of these Germans from the East. But are 
the German bigwigs really and truly anxious 
to tackle it? Let the facts speak for them¬ 
selves. 

It is well-known that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of these refugees are efficient farmers 
but they are landless because the German of¬ 
ficials have sabotaged all land reforms with 
the tacit approval and in some cases active 
collaboration of the Allied authorities. 

In the United States zone alone, 1,235,- 
000 acres are owned by 700 Individuals and 
organizations. This huge territory was sup¬ 
posed to be broken up under the land reform 
law passed more than 3 years ago. But as of 


April 1949, only 71.000 acres were redistrib¬ 
uted. 

But that is not all. In the spring of this 
year the Allies abandoned all direct inter¬ 
vention in land reform and turned the entire 
program over to the Germans. The land re¬ 
form law was originally intended to make 
room for German refugees, rationalize agri¬ 
cultural production and diminish the eco¬ 
nomic and political power of the landed 
nobility in the West. It was estimated that 
2,000.000 German refugees could be resettled 
and taken care of economically on the avail¬ 
able lands. Now the program is turned over 
to the very same people who have in the first 
place blocked Its implementaticn since 1946. 

The Importance of land to these German 
refugees is not exaggerated Indeed, when 
it was announced that the Allies had given 
up this program, many of these refugees an¬ 
nounced that they would take matters in 
their own hands. One group wired John J. 
McCloy that they were considering the sei¬ 
zure of farm land without authority and 
added, "Don’t force us to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Italian agricultural workers.” 

If the German officials were so anxious to 
help these refugees, they would see to it that 
German agriculture was democratized. The 
London Economist however, reveals that the 
Germans are not very anxious to help their 
brothers from the east. They weep for them 
in public but privately they have uttered 
contempt for them. 

This is also indirectly implied by Mr. 
Guy J. Swope, Chief of the Displaced Popu¬ 
lation Division in the Office of the American 
High Commissioner. Writing in the March 
1950 issue of Information Bulletin, published 
by the High Commissioner’s office, Mr. Swope 
noted that: 

"If the German leadership resolutely took 
the position that the refugees, who are, it 
must be remembered, of German blood, and 
therefore should be easily assimilable on that 
score, can be converted into a strong asset 
through establishing conditions under which 
they can add to the German production, it 
would be an indication of sound and sensible 
planning.” 

The Bonn politicians have other ideas. 
They regard these refugees as pawns In their 
long range policies which have nothing in 
common with security or a peacetime Ger¬ 
man economy. But why do Allied officials 
continue to play along? 

Speaking about the unemployment situa¬ 
tion in Germany which is supposed to be 
aggravated by the refugees, the London 
Economist declares that the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment "does not object to having a pool of 
unemployment at present. • * •» why? 

Because this pool keeps wages low and there¬ 
fore enables German exporters to undercut 
competition on the world market. German 
industrialists are not enthusiastic about cre¬ 
ating new jobs because, according to the 
London Economist, home industries "reduce 
the volume of credit available for financing 
the present boom in Imports and trade in 
consumer goods.” 

On the other hand, the Bonn Government 
argues that to employ these refugees and 
hundreds of thousands of other unemployed 
would endanger the currency. Why? Be¬ 
cause as the London Economist says, "If the 
unemployed were given Jobs * « • they 

would spend more.” 

A pool of unemployment increased by the 
refusal to solve the German refugee problem 
Is viewed by the Germans as a very effective 
economic weapon against their competitors. 
Furthermore, these refugees are regarded by 
the Bonn Government as reliable reserves 
for future eventualities. The character of 
many of these German refugees is described 
by the London Economist as follows: "The 
worst factors are rather that the refugees 
became penziUesa and that many of them are 
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olllclal« of the Nazi state or party and dls- 
poaseeeed farmers for whom no jobs can be 
found. These are the men who represent 
a dangerous hotbed of nationalist Ideas.” 

The refugee problem and unemployment 
In Germany cannot be attributed to the dis¬ 
interestedness of the AUies who have poured 
billions into Germany since the end of the 
war. It Is true that we have failed to take 
firm action and have allowed the Germans to 
block every decent program to alleviate the 
distress. 

But the facts also show that the Germans 
have no intention of solving this problem. 
Just as they engineered inflation after World 
War n to avoid repaiations payments, so 
they are now employing the refugee and un¬ 
employment situation as an economic and 
political Instrument to extort more and more 
concessions from the American taxpayer. 

Marlon Donhoff. political editor of the 
German newspaper. Die Zelt. writing in 
Foreign Affairs. April 1950. gives a frank esti¬ 
mate of the extortion which may be expected. 
Miss Donhofl calculated that if these unem¬ 
ployed, including the German refugees, were 
put to work, ”about $2,000 must be Invested 
In order to employ one worker productively.” 

Multiply $2,000 by her own estimate of 
9,000.000 refugees and It becomes clear that 
the Germans are waiting for a couple of more 
billion dollars to add to the Jackpot they have 
already extracted from the United States 
Treasury. This is how the refugee and un¬ 
employment problem is shaping up in Ger¬ 
many today. 

The American taxpayers would be more 
than justified in insisting that no more funds 
be handed over to the Germans until there 
is a proper allied accounting of what the 
Germans have done to date on their own. 
The aid we have given Germany Is unpre¬ 
cedented In the annals of history. We have 
handed over billions to a former enemy who 
ravaged a substantial part of the continent 
of Europe and who would have destroyed us 
too if they could. 

We have given those billions as though 
the taxpayers were obliged to do so without 
auditing Germany’s reserves to find what 
they themselves could achieve without hand¬ 
outs from abroad. 

No other country in the world has received 
such a blank check from the United States. 
How long will the American taxpayers be 
willing to put up with this scandol? 


American Medkai Association Called To 
Task for Killing BUI To Help Medical 
Colleges 
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OF 

HON. ANDREW! BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, as 
most of you know, the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee re¬ 
cently tabled Federal aid to medical ed¬ 
ucation legislation. I have repeatedly 
emphasized the Importance of that leg¬ 
islation. Now that the bill has been 
scuttled by the blind, stubborn, selfish 
opposition of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation. a good many others are begin¬ 
ning to understand Just how Important 
Federal aid to medical education is to 
our national health and security. 


I attach two important pieces of evi¬ 
dence. both from distinguished, inde¬ 
pendent newspapers. The first is an 
article from the New York Times of Au¬ 
gust 20 in which Brig. Qen. James S. Sim¬ 
mons, retired, dean of the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity School of Public Health, is re¬ 
ported as protesting the tabling action as 
a tragic mistake. I call to your special 
attention this paragraph from his tele¬ 
gram to President Truman: 

I am confident that if the American people 
realized what a crippling blow this negative 
action has dealt to the Nation’s military 
and civil preparedness program they would 
demand that the tragic mistake be recti- 
fieC. Health of American fighting men and 
industrial workers must be conserved by a 
strong national program of public health and 
mUltary preventative medicine to guard 
against diseases as deadly and disabling as 
bombs and bullets. 

The second is an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of August 19. which 
concludes significantly: 

If the AMA stubbornly keeps trying to sit 
on the Ud. there is bound to be an explosion. 

The articles follow: 

(Prom the New York Times of August 20. 
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Medical Bill Loss Is Termed Tragic—Har¬ 
vard Health School Head Teij.b Truman 

House Unit’s Action Hurts Defense 

Boston, Augu. 1 19.—President Truman to¬ 
day was told that the House Commerce Com¬ 
mittee's tabling of the bill for Federal aid 
to medical and public health schools has 
dealt a crippling blow to the preparedness 
program. 

In a telegram to the President. Brig. Gen. 
James S. Simmons, retired, dean of the Har¬ 
vard University School of Public Houith. 
termed the action “a tragic mistake.” Gen¬ 
eral Simmons was Chief of Preventive Medi¬ 
cine lor the Army during World War II and 
is president of the Association of Schools of 
Public Health. 

He said the bill Is endorsed by the deans 
of all 10 accredited schools of public health 
in this country and by about 76 percent of 
the deans of medical schools. 

AMA IS BLAMED 

Proponents of the measure blame opposi¬ 
tion of the American Medical Association for 
failure to pass the bill. The bill sponsored 
by Representative Andrew Bxemiller, Demo¬ 
crat of Wisconsin, would provide $260,000,000 
in Federal funds to pay student tuition and 
to expand training facilities of schools of 
medicine, public health, dentistry, and 
nursing. 

It was passed by the Senate and the Presi¬ 
dent has termed it ”the most vital health 
legislation before Congress.” President Tru¬ 
man Insisted on action after the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce had deferred the bill. It was reviewed 
by the committee, which tabled it August 16 
by a 9 to 8 vote. 

The 10 accredited public health schools 
urging the bill are at Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, University of North Car¬ 
olina. University of Michigan. University of 
California, University of Minnesota. Tuiane 
University, and University of Puerto Rico. 

In his telegram to the President, General 
Simmons said: 

”The shocking news that the House Com¬ 
merce Committee has tabled the bill for 
y^erai aid to medical and public-health 
schools moves roe os president of the Asso¬ 
ciation Of Schools of Public HOalth to appeal 
directly to you. 

”I am confidant that if the American peo¬ 
ple realized what a crippling blow this nega¬ 


tive action has dealt to the Nation's military 
and civil preparedness program they would 
demand that the tragic mistake be rectified. 
Health of American fighting men and indus¬ 
trial workers must be conserved by a strong 
national program of public health and mili¬ 
tary preventative medicine to guard against 
diseases as deadly and disabling as bombs and 
bullets. 

ernes needs of bpeculistb 

Many highly trained specialists will be re¬ 
quired. Their postgraduate training is avail¬ 
able only la the 10 accredited schools of 
public health in thlr. country. The financial 
plight of the 10 schools is such that their 
total output of specialists is now only one- 
fifth of the number needed to operate the 
Nation's peacetime health program. Surely 
the Korean crisis and threat of another global 
war must make it evident to all that an 
already critical situation has now become 
more perilous. 

Without added funds the schools are help¬ 
less to fulfill their obligation to the Nation. 
It is obvious that they need emergency finan¬ 
cial aid. This is the kind of aid that would 
be provided by the Federal aid to medical 
education bill already passed by the Senate 
and now tabled in the House Committee. 

A am convinced that one of the most im¬ 
portant responsibilities now facing the Con¬ 
gress and the country is to act immediately 
to insure the training of an adequate and 
continuing supply of experts in the preven¬ 
tion of disease and conservation of health 
among our workers end military forces. 

It is my earnest belief that the need for 
swift passage of the bill for Federal aid to 
medical education is Imperative. Its cost 
compared to enormous outlays necessary for 
armaments is relatively minor, yet the need 
it would serve is of major importance to the 
maintenance of oiu: national strength. 


(From the Milwaukee Journal of August 19, 
1050 ( 

Deans Jab at the AMA 

For a long time the American Medical A.s- 
aociatlon has been denying that there is 
any real doctor shortage in the United States. 
The AMA jumped on anyone, medical men 
included, who dared say that there was such 
a shortage. 

The AMA has come up with its own figures 
which are supposed to provide that there is 
an ample supply of doctors and that medi¬ 
cal schools are providing all the necessary 
replacements. On that premise, the ABiA 
has been steadfastly opposing the Blemlller 
bill to extend Federal aid to medical schools 
so that they can train more physicians. 

Deans of leading medical schools, who 
should know something about the real de¬ 
mand and supply situation, met in Wash¬ 
ington the other day and swung some real 
"haymakers” at the AMA. The deans are 
convinced that there is a critical doctor 
shortage, more acute as many physicians are 
called again for military service. 

The deans believe that the medical schoo.s 
must bo allowed to train more doctors. Be¬ 
cause medical education is so expensive, the 
deans look with much more favor, therefore, 
on Federal aid In providing lor expansion of 
staff, plant, and student bodies. 

Even the dean who Is the chairman of the 
AM/, committee on medical education, ac¬ 
cording to news dlspatchOB. took a crack at 
the AMA for its attitude. 

Whether the AMA wants to admit It or 
not, millions of people who want medical 
services believe that more doctors are need¬ 
ed, iwurtlcularly in the poorer and more re¬ 
mote oommunitiee. Whether the AMA likes 
It or not, there is a growing public demand 
for the training of more doctors. 

If the AMA stubbornly keeps trying to elt 
on the lid, there is bound to be an explosion. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. David Lawrence. In the August 25 
issue of United States News and World 
Report has written a thought-provoking 
editorial which I commend to the Mem¬ 
bers of this body: 

Wanted: A Military Policy 
(By David Lawrence) 

The American people have been surprised 
at the setbacks In Korea—surprlsed at our 
lack of preparation. They have been, more¬ 
over, surprised at the seeming unawareness 
of our top planners or policy makers that 
the Pacific Ocean could be a trouble area 
where a sizable fleet in being should be 
stationed, together with marines ready for 
instant action. 

We may go further and say that everyone 
throughout the worlu who has really studied 
military and naval history Is likewise sur¬ 
prised. For the lessons of history have 
taught that it is not only necessary to have 
a mobile force In being but to have It sta¬ 
tioned close to the area where hostilities may 
break out. 

Back In 1887, Alfred Thayer Mahan, of the 
United States Navy—a groat prophet- 
started lecturing and writing on naval 
strategy and the Influence of sea power. He 
was for years unappreciated In his own 
country, but later was accepted in all coun¬ 
tries as the foremost authority on world 
strategy. His books and lectures of a half- 
century ago read today as if they were 
written yesterday. 

One principle that Mahan taught Is that, 
to understand naval strategy, it is vital to 
study land strategy, and that, to understand 
military policy, It la essential to examine 
political policy. Signlflcant. for example, is 
this passage from a 1908 lecture: 

'In the Seven Years’ War the strength of 
the British action lay in the fact that one 
great ma^, the elder Pitt, controlled the 
naval, military, and diplomatic factors. The 
several conditions were thus weighed, and 
were harmonized into a common action, to 
which all contributed their utmost Influence 
in mutual support. The desirability of the 
result must fix our eyes upon the fact that 
in our country it will never be attained 
through one man, but only by the coopera¬ 
tion of several. Those several will be states¬ 
men, military men, and naval men; and, in 
order that their cooperation may be ade¬ 
quate. each must understand the conditions 
by which the others are controlled. * • • 

"The often failure of conjoint military and 
naval operations has been due less to mean 
Jealousy than to lack of such mutual under¬ 
standing; and for a due grasp of preparation 
for war, and lor planning war, military men 
of both services need to be Imbued with 
knowledge of International relations." 

\7e thought In America that by establish¬ 
ing a National Security Council we were 
reaching fur Just such a unification of plan¬ 
ning. We thought In setting up a Defense 
Department we were unifying the operations 
of the three armed services. But the Secu¬ 
rity Counca has existed mostly on paper, 
being composed of ofliclals preoccupied with 
other tasks. They rarely met. The Defense 
Department disregarded the lessons of his¬ 
tory and the International factors that make 
It desirable to have a Navy in being and an 
Army In being, as well as an Air Force in 
being. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

For the United States today has no fleet. 
This Is the first time since the Republic was 
founded that we have virtually abolished the 
fleet In being—and this at a time when global 
responsibilities Impose upon us problems of 
tranBport..tion as well as the need for ade¬ 
quate seapower on the seven seas. 

Who abolished the fleet In being? Who 
abolished the Army in being? Who told 
Congress It could fight wars cheaply with an 
Air Force In being—a few intercontinental 
bombers carrying the atom bomb? These 
decisions stemmed from misguided policy 
makers and their organs of publicity con¬ 
trolled and directed by our own Defense De¬ 
partment. These blunders have unwittingly 
brought us to the brink of disaster. 

Small wonder that the Nation would like 
to see new faces in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Small wonder that the Nation looks askance 
at President Truman’s unexplained failure 
to set up the National Security Council on 
a proper basis until the Korean war. 

Small wonder that the American people 
feel so helpless and frustrated now as they 
look back at the spectacle of selfish poli¬ 
ticians giving casual attention to defense 
problems and concentrating on domestic Is¬ 
sues of far less Importance to our ultimate 
survival. Nobody can say there was no 
warning. The testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee In 1940 foretold 
the tragedy of 1080. 

We need now what we have lacked—a na¬ 
tional military policy. We cannot depend 
on the United Nations alone, for it is a loose 
federation of governments with conflicting 
Interests. We cannot depend on air power 
or atom bombs alone. We must have armies 
with armored divisions and tactical aviation 
of their own. We must have a fleet In 
being—big enough to care for contlngendes 
in both the Pacific and the Atlantic as well 
as In the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Oulf. 

We must apply the draft law so that we 
can have a standing supply of manpower 
for all services and introduce military train¬ 
ing as a supplement. 

But, above all, we must coordinate our 
diplomatic policies with our military prep¬ 
aration. It is time to recognize the lessons 
of history. 


Commonifin Vertni ChrisUanity 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am pleased to 
Include a very timely radio addresr by 
the Reverend Clay A. Cooper, Spokane’s 
radio pastor. 

Reverend Cooper is one o! a group who 
feels that we should have a day of prayer 
for victory over communism here in the 
Nation’s Capital. Certainly the facts 
I»olnted out in Reverend Cooper’s radio 
address are very much to the point. If 
wc are ever to win this world-wide fight 
with communism, we must recognize 
that the ethics and morals which have 
made this Nation grert are founded in 
Christianity. 

Communism Vxuxn Ohrutxanttt 

"Communists in every country have only 
one flag, that is the Red flag," states Mr. 
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William Fester, No. 1 American Obm- 
munlst. The hammer and siokls Insignia 
knows no national boundaries. It is the 
rallying banner for the forelgn-flavored, ma¬ 
terialistic atheism which Is sweeping across 
the world. It is the ensign of the anti-God, 
antl-ChrUt, antl-Chrlstlan, anti-Bible, entl- 
morals. antihome band of ruthless, inter¬ 
national brigands who seek primarily the 
overthrow of the Christian and the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

"Religion Is an opiate of the people." avers 
the Chrlstless Kremlin crowd, "and we carry 
on propaganda for the liquidation of these 
prejudices." The church of Christ in gen¬ 
eral, and the believer in Christ in particular 
must be annihilated. The Calvary, blood¬ 
stained banner must be hauled down from 
the masthead as the emblem of Communism 
continues to unfurl. There you have In a 
nutshell the philosophy and the alms of the 
giant Red octopus whose deadly tentacles 
in less than a generation, have encircled the 
globe. 

Christianity and communism, each dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the other, are mak¬ 
ing a bid for a world of Individuals. One 
is divine, the other Is demonic. The first 
sets forth the dignity of the Individual, the 
other holds that man Is a vassal of the state. 
One preaches the sanctity of the home, the 
other maintains "the hallowed corelatlon- 
shlp of parent and child Is ‘claptrap’ and 
disgusting." Family loyalties must be abol¬ 
ished and children "transformed Into simple 
articles of commerce and instruments of 
labor." The former teaches the Immortality 
of the soul, the fact of Ood, the Bavlour- 
hood of Christ, the authenticity of the Bible— 
the latter cries out against the "treacherous 
Influences of such myths and illusions." One 
stands for morality, the other boasts, "we 
expose all fables about morality." One pro¬ 
claims spiritual regeneration and forgiveness 
of Bins through faith In Christ's atoning 
death, the other counters, "a change of heart 
Is but .the substitution of one set of illu¬ 
sions for another." One advocates respect 
for the Lord’s day and the Lord’s house, the 
other disregards Sundays and warns that 
"people who get married In church or main¬ 
tain religious beliefs will either soon get rid 
of them or be put out of the party." One 
dates its time (A. D., Anno Domini) the year 
of our Lord, the calendar of the other starts 
with the Red revolution. The salute of the 
one is a bent knee and of the other a 
clenched first raised heavenward. The one 
worshlpfully sings, "The light of the world 
Is Jesus," the other blatantly blasphemes in 
parody, "The blight of the world Is Jesus." 
Says J. Edgar Hoover, "The Godless, truthless 
way of life that Communists would force on 
America can mean only tryranny and op¬ 
pression If they succeed. It is a movement 
of terror, debauchery, corruption, and bar¬ 
barity.” 

The choice of the Individual Is the casting 
of the die. As go Individuals, so go nations 
and so goes the world. The choice Is just as 
real and Just as personal as when Pilate faced 
the dilemma of choosing between Christ and 
Barabbas. Fate hung In the balance. The 
most eventful question of his life was (as 
is ours), "What shall I do with Jesus?" 
Failure on the part of any person to radically 
ally himself to Jesus Christ Is to automati¬ 
cally takes sides with mankind’s enemy num¬ 
ber one. No honest person can be neutral. 
Businessmen, to whom merchandise alone 
has meaning; legislators primarily concerned 
with social security, wages, and hours; Indus¬ 
trialists who eat, sleep, and drink Iron, steel, 
uranium, stocks, and bonds; these all are 
unconsciously falling Into the trap of Red 
materialism and are helping set the stage 
philoBophloally, psycholo^cally lor a com- 
munstlo coup In this Nation. 

It's high time we get back to the faith 
of our fathers, to the God of our mothers, 
and to the Savlour-Chrlst-Redeemer of the 
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old-fashioned home with prayer at its family 
altar, worship in its famUy pew, grace at Its 
famUy table, and a Christian atmosphere 
around Its family fireside. Spiritual values 
must be restored if we are to survive the 
horrible monstrosity of materialism of the 
twentieth century. "Christ or Communism" 
Is no mere rabble-rousing couplet. He is the 
individual's only Saviour, and In conse¬ 
quence, America's and the world’s only hope. 


Address of Hon. John M. Vorys, of Ohio 
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OF 
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Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most respected Members of 
this House, a most constructive member 
of the minority and a leader in the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, is my Ohio 
colleague John Vorys, who has ably rep¬ 
resented the Twelfth District these many 
years. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
. remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
and include therein a speech made by 
him before the State convention of the 
Minnesota Young Republican League on 
May 20, 1950: 

Speech bt Representative John M. Vorts, 

OP Ohio, Before State Convention or 

Minmebota Young Republican League 

Pcllow taxpayers, I appreciate the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking part In your convention. I 
have heard of the aggressive and progressive 
Young Republican League of Minnesota, of 
your enthusiasm and your clear thinking. 
Coming as 1 do from the weary, dreary, and 
confused atmosphere of Fair Deal Washing¬ 
ton, my visit here is an inspiration to me. 
and I realize I shall take from this meeting 
more than I can possibly give to It. 

Minneapolis, however, is a long way from 
Washington. I came here because I was 
asked by your Congressman, Honorable Wal¬ 
ter H. Judd, my great friend, and a states¬ 
man of national and International stature. 
His farseelng statesmanship for Asia has 
had great support among the people and in 
Congress, and failure to follow the course he 
urged has resulted In the dlsastor he fore¬ 
told. 

In Congress, Waiter Judd occupies a 
unique position of distinction. A profound 
student, an effective speaker, high minded, 
and hard working in committee and on the 
floor, a fearless fighter for high Republican 
principles, he is a tower of strength to our 
party, but nevertheless commands the respect 
and affection of both parties. He is now on 
an important international mission at 
Geneva, appointed by this administration. 
In announcing this appointment, Judge Kee, 
the Democratic chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, said of Dr. Judd, author 
of the original World Health Organization 
law, "The selection of Dr. Judd to serve as 
a congressional adviser at the Third World 
Health Assembly Is of particular advantage 
to the United States because in addition to 
being thoroughly familiar with the objec¬ 
tives of the organization, he brings to this 
assignment an outstanding background of 
combined legislative and medical experi¬ 
ence." 

I come from Washington to talk to you 
with a deep sense of humility. As I think 
about what is going on there, I realize the 
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older generation has made sort of a mess of 
things. 

THE NEED FOR TWO-FARTT GOVERNMENT 

One thing is clear: Two party government 
Is necessary to protect the freedom of the 
Individual all over the world. One party 
government will not do It and having a lot 
of parties will not work. Effective opposition 
to power is necessary to prevent the abuse of 
power. 

The trend in this country under the Demo¬ 
cratic Party is toward one-party government. 
They have It in the South, and in their 
great city strongholds in the North. They 
have been in power in the national adminis¬ 
tration longer than any party in our history. 
They like this and will never get out 
voluntarily. They must bo thrown out by 
the voters or they will stay in power for¬ 
ever. 

what is A political party? 

The Communist Party all over the world 
Is an exclusive minority organization with 
limited membership and strict discipline. 
In this country the two historic parties are 
voluntary organizations of free people. 
They are inclusive, rather than exclusive. 
Since our system is based on majority rule, 
both parties are constantly seeking more 
members and seeking the votes of non¬ 
members. 

You cannot always tell what a party is by 
what it officially says about Itself. Henry 
Wallace’s party, early in 104r. adopted the 
slogan "Peace and prosperity." Both the Re¬ 
publicans and the Democrats came along 
later and said, "Me. too. but we can do It 
better." At present, the most promising 
party is the Democratic Party; they promise 
anything and everything, to anybody and 
everybody. In President Truman’s speeches 
on his nonpolitical trip across the country, 
he promised everything for everybody, then 
wound up in Chicago by daring the Repub¬ 
licans to come out for something he hadn’t 
promised. He said, "They can’t be against 
everything." What the people need to real¬ 
ize is that the Fair Deal can’t be for every¬ 
thing. 

They not only promise everything; they 
take credit for everything. *ITie President in 
his Chicago speech painted a picture of the 
present temporary prosperity of the country 
and, of course, took complete credit for it. 
Then he gave a long list of the police state 
measures he has advocated since the fall oi 
1945, which have not been enacted and which 
he wants to use as a campaign platform for 
the Eighty-second Congress next fall. The 
plain facts are that the country’s present 
prosperity was achieved without these meas¬ 
ures and because of, not in spite of, the 
obstruction of these measures by the Repub¬ 
licans and a few Democrats. 

Thus we find the Democrats proclaiming. 
In addition to whatever else they proclaim, 
that they seek the same goals that the Re¬ 
publicans seek, a higher standard of living, 
greater freedom for the individual, and ex¬ 
panding private enterprise. In view of some 
of the other things they stand for, they 
either don’t understand it or don’t mean it 
when they say these things, but It is a 'trib¬ 
ute to the fundamental unity of the Amer¬ 
ican people that their political parties make 
similar claims in seeking their support. In 
weighing the validity of party promises, the 
American people, however, will have to be 
smart; they will have to remember that eter¬ 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty; they will 
need to bear In mind that President Truman 
follows Lincoln ^wo-thirds of the way and 
then stops. Truman says you can fool all 
of the people some of the time and some of 
the people an of the time, and that is all 
the Fair Deal needs to win an election. 

BIPARTSBANBHXP 

We have In action, however, a number of 
bipartisan policies. For Instance, reclama¬ 


tion is a bipartisan policy founded by Re¬ 
publicans, In spite of the Preeldent's attempt 
to appropriate It as he rededloated projects 
through the West. *rh6 National Science 
Foundation bill was a bipartisan product. 
The increase in the minimum wage to 75 
cents, the public-housing program, and the 
hospital-construction program were put 
through the Eighty-first Congress because 
the Republican leadership supported them. 
Our present farm price support legislation 
had bipartisan support, although Its mal¬ 
administration is obviously the responsibil¬ 
ity of the Executive. 

We hear a good deal of talk about a bipar¬ 
tisan lorelgn policy, whether we have one 
or ought to have one. The Republican 
Eightieth Congress passed the Oreek- 
Turklsh law, launched the EGA legislation, 
initiated the idea of the Atlantic Pact, and 
passed laws strengthening our support of the 
United Nations. These have been bipartisan 
foreign policies. The shameful agreements 
at Tehran. Yalta, and Potsdam, and the 
disastrous China defeat, which have re¬ 
sulted in placing over half a billion of the 
people of the world under the Soviets, and 
which have made the cold war what It is, 
are strictly Democratic policies. Repub¬ 
licans had no part in their Inception and 
have no responsibility for their failure. We 
have had a bipartisan China policy on Capitol 
Hill since 1947, and it is written into law 
in the China Aid Act of 1948, largely 
through the work of your Congressman Judd, 
and that act is still the law, but It has not 
been carried out by the Executive. Instead, 
it has been evaded and misconstrued and 
action delayed by those charged with mak¬ 
ing it effective. 

We need a world-wide review and reform 
of our foreign policy. We need unity, but in 
this perilous period between peace and war, 
it is more important for our country to be 
right than to be united. History is strewn 
with the wrecks of nations whose people were 
united In the wrong course. In order to have 
a bipartisan foreign policy on which we can 
safely unite, we will need reform In some 
policies and politics here at home. Politics 
must stop at the water’s edge, not only In 
the spring when bills are on Capitol Hill, but 
in the fall during presidential and congres¬ 
sional campaigns. This will require three 
things: 

1. Bipartisan consultation before the policy 
is determined and the country committed; 

2. Cooperation during the committee and 
floor consideration of legislation; and 

8. Proper credit given both parties for the 
formulation and Implementation of the 
policies. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PARTIES 

In spite of apparent similarity in goals. 
In spite of bipartisan action on some of our 
foreign and domestic problems, there Is a 
wide and real difference between the parties, 
based on principles, personalities, and prac¬ 
tices. President Hoover said recently that 
the difference was based on a world-wide 
division of people between the right and the 
left. In this struggle we are on the right 
and in the right. Your Republlca-i national 
and congressional committees have boiled 
these differences down to a 90-word program, 
as follows: 

DIGEST OF STATEMENT OF REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 

AND OBJECTIVES, FEBRUARY 6, 1950, SUPPLE¬ 
MENTING 1948 REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

The Republican Party stands for: 

1. Reducing taxes. 

2. Balancing budget. 

8. Eliminating Government waste, espe¬ 
cially along lines of Hoover Commlsslou 
reports. 

4. Fighting communism here Instead of 
condoning It. 

6. Providing fair market prices on farm 
products aided by price supports—cooperative 
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marketing, soil conservation, reclamation, 
rural electrification—no Brannan plan. 

6. Continuing and improving Taft-Hartley 
law to protect public from exceeelve power 
of labor and management. 

7. Developing an adequate Bocial-eecurlty 
syatem that does not limit opportunity nor 
discourage Initiative and saving. 

8. Protecting rights of veterans and mi¬ 
norities. ^ ^ 

9. Developing a united American foreign 
policy for peace—world trade without under¬ 
mining American living standards. 

10. Safeguarding liberty against socialism. 

The New Jersey Republican convention 

adopted this as their creed: "America can 
be saved from Commxmlsts and bankruptcy, 
America’s problems can be solved by her great 
people without loss of their liberties. We 
dedicate ourselves to this purpose.” 

Young Republicans are doubtless adopt¬ 
ing a platform which presents your 
statement of this difference. I think the key 
to the difference between the parties now is 
this: The Democrats are in and want to stay 
In; they are the old party of the status quo; 
they are so far to the left that no further 
reform can come from that direction. Any 
shift to the left of the Pair Deal would be 
revolution, not reform. We. the Republicans, 
are now the party of reform; we stand for 
reform from the right, Reform Is a Job for 
young people. Here Is where you come in— 
as Republican reformers. 

lUCPUBUCAN BXF0KM8 

Here are some of the reforms we should 
carry out: 

1. We are for reform In bureaucracy. The 
creaking, sprawling machinery of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, with its 1,815 separate 
agencies and 2,000,000 employees, must be 
overhauled and streamlined for modem effi¬ 
ciency. under the principles laid down by the 
Hoover Commission, created by the Repub¬ 
lican Eightieth Congress. The bureaucrats 
are fighting a skillful rear-guard delaying 
action against these plans; the President 
gives Up service, hut sends down to Congress 
one reorganlasBtlon after another, to further 
his own pet political theories, while post¬ 
poning the painful recommendations that 
will mean cutting the payroll. For efficiency 
In Government, Republicans are needed to 
carry out these Republican-sponsored re¬ 
forms. 

3. We are for reform In Federal spending. 
We know that deficit spending Is causing 
Inflation, constantly rising prices that no 
spiral of wage Increases can keep up with 
very long. A 60-cent dollar robs those who 
work, and robs doubly those who try to 
live on saved-up dollars. 

Here la what is happening. We have a 
budget of $43,000,000,000, a tax take of $37,- 
000.000,000. But let’s not talk of bUllons. 
Let’s divide by 10.000,000, Suppose a family 
has an Income of $3,700 a year, and wants 
to spend $4,300. Where will they get the 
$800? Why, they will borrow It. But sup¬ 
pose they ^ready owe $25,600. What will 
happen when they try to borrow $600 this 
year, and next year, for running expenses? 
They will find out about family inflation In 
a hurry. Suppose they say "Wo only owe 
it to ourselves," and try to borrow from each 
other? How much will their X O U’s be 
worth among themselves? Some of them 
will say "How are we going to pay ourselves 
back If we keep this up?" 

President Truman talks about an aver¬ 
age family Income of $4,000 In 5 years. That 
will be easy under the present deficit spend¬ 
ing system, hut what will the $4,000 buy? 
In China Just before their collapse, coolies 
were earning $4,000 a day. In Germany In 
1938, a worker got a basket of marks for a 
day’s work, but It took all of the marks 
to pay for the basket. We Republicans 
want an Increase in family Income that 
comes from Increased production, not Infla¬ 


tion, an increase that will buy something 
after the family gets It. 

The President wants the Brannon plan 
to cost $5,000,000,000 more and socialised 
medicine to cost $6,000,000,000 on top of 
that. Where will that $11,000,000,000 come 
from? Why, from more borrowing or more 
taxes. Then he wants the Spence bill, to 
control prices, wages, everything—but re¬ 
member. even In a dictatorship. Inflation 
breeds controls, and controls breed more 
Inflation. 

The Pair Deal wants to raise taxes to 
soak the rich corporations. Well, generally 
speaking, they have to pass those taxes on 
or go out of business. That Is why there 
is about a 20-percent tax load on every¬ 
thing you buy, in addition to the excise 
taxes on train rides, telephone calls, baby 
oils, etc. 

We Republicans know that freedom to 
spend your own money and get value re¬ 
ceived for it Is a very precious freedom. We 
know that the hand-out state Is also the 
hand-ln state. We want to lower taxes, out 
the budget, cut the national debt. The only 
time this has happened for 20 years was 
under the Republican Eightieth Congress. 
We have learned this year that a minority 
of Republicans cannot do this in the face 
of a spending administration. We are for 
welfare programs, but they must be soundly 
financed. This Republic needs fiscal reform, 
spending reform, and It will take another 
Republican Congress to do it. 

3. We are for labor-law reform. The Re¬ 
publican Party sponsored the Sherman anti¬ 
trust laws to regulate big business in the 
public interest. We believe that big unions 
and labor-management disputes should not 
be above the law, or outside the law, out 
should be regulated under law in the public 
interest. 

4. We are for foreign-policy reform. I 
have spoken of this. Even though we de¬ 
velop a united bipartisan reformed foreign 
policy, those who execute It at home and 
abroad will need to he unswervingly loyal 
to our country and to its policies before we 
can win the peace. 

"What about McCahtht and his charges?" 
Here are my answers to the questions people 
are asking. ’’Why don’t you Republicans 
make Senator McCaktht be more tactful or 
more skillful or more quiet?" 

The Republican Party is a voluntary or¬ 
ganisation, and no one has the right to 
make Senator McCabtht do or say anything. 

"What about Communists and fellow 
travelers In Government?" 

We don’t know. After the Hiss case, and 
the Amerasla case, and some other cases 
that were hushed up, clearance by people 
Inside the administration doesn’t mean 
much. A callous red-herring attitude to¬ 
ward such cases, calling McCabtht an asset 
of the Kremlin, does not inspire confidence. 
This Is still a hot issue. Where there was 
BO much fire, there Is bound to be smoke. 

"Why don’t you Republicans Investigate 
and settle It?" 

We are not In control of the Investigating 
machinery on Capitol Hill or In the execu¬ 
tive departments. The danger now is an¬ 
other Pearl Harbor whitewash which Presi¬ 
dent Truman wound up by saying: "The 
country Is as much to blame as any Indi¬ 
vidual." 

"Why do you do anything such an ad¬ 
ministration asks?" 

We have got to help keep the Bepubllo 
going, In a perilous period, based on the 
best information we can get from all 
sources, but what we need Is reform in for¬ 
eign policy and policy makers. 

5. We are for moral reform. We have got 
to revive in the public conscience a capacity 
for moral indignation which has been lost. 
When our first dtiaen has publicly defended 
Tom Pendergast after his conviction, When 
his Department of Justice quietly lets the 


time go by to prosecute vote traudli and 
ballot stealing in Kansas City, when his of¬ 
ficial family accepts gifts from John Mhra- 
gon, the friend of miry Vaughan, in return 
for favors, when he publicly curses Vaughan’s 
critics, when his Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue makes contributions to Democratic po¬ 
litical ralliee tax-free—when these things 
can happen In America, there has been a 
moral let-down from the top down. 

The people have grown cynical and In¬ 
different, or perhaps they feel "The king can 
do no wrong." Last Sunday this Demo¬ 
cratic ad appeared in a Chicago paper: "For 
the biggest Sunday of your life, see and hear 
Vice President Barklxy." This caused Rev. 
H. R. Anderson, chaplain of the 1944 I>emo- 
cratlc Convention, to thunder from his pul¬ 
pit, "God gave us that day and told us to 
keep it holy—when the State becomes a god. 
morals go." He said. President Truman 
should "quit playing with the truth.” We 
must lead In moral reform, in private con¬ 
science and public conduct. 

In this Republic the people not only have 
to be smart to keep free; they have to be 
good to deserve to be free; they have to 
demand goodness from their public serv¬ 
ants, to keep them from becoming their 
masters; the alternative to state control is 
self-control. 

The good future for this Republic lies In 
the hands of the Republicans, and particu¬ 
larly you young Republicans. The struggle 
will be hard. The vested political Interests 
are against us. Our own money, tax money, 
will be used against us, and crass appeals 
to mob selfishness. But no Patrick Henry 
ever said "Give me security or give mo 
death." The vital Issue Is freedom—liberty 
under law. A dazzling future of unbeliev¬ 
able riches in human values, material and 
spiritual, lies ahead. If only we can behave 
ourselves, and lead. We must here highly 
resolve that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom. We must say 
to our Republic, "Reform—and forward 
march." 


Report to the Diitrict 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 

or OHXGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23,1950 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
since I have been a Member of the House 
of Representatives I have made regular 
reports to the people of the Fourth Con¬ 
gressional District of Oregon, which I 
represent. A weekly Letter from Wash¬ 
ington is sent to the newspapers in the 
district and is regularly printed by more 
than 20 of them. During this term of 
Congress I have also participated in a 
discussion program which has been 
broadcast each week by most of the 
radio stations in the district. As I have 
done before at the conclusion of a term 
of Congress, I have prepared a summary 
or report on the Eighty-first Congress, 
including a statement of my own activi¬ 
ties, which I now present to the House 
and which 1 shall circulate as widely as 
possible In the congressional district 
which 1 represent. 

THi xioHTT-rasT oowaiiiss 

This Congress has been controlled in 
both the House and the Senate by the 
same political par^ which controls the 
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executive branch of our Government. 
In the House of Representatives, with a 
total membership of 435. the Democratic 
Party has a majority of 90. That party 
names the chairmen of all committees 
and effectively controls the legislative 
program of the House. The program 
under these conditions is spelled out for 
Congress by the President in his State 
of the Union message—required by the 
Constitution—by his budget message, 
and by other messages sent to Congress 
from time to time. 

THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 

In his messages to Congress the Presi¬ 
dent has urged continuation of our pro¬ 
gram of foreign aid at a high level. He 
has demanded the repeal of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1946—the 
Taft-Hartley law—the expansion of a 
socialized public-housing program, pro¬ 
duction payments to farmers—the Bran- 
nan farm plan—establish socialized med¬ 
icine—compulsory health insurance— 
Federal aid to education, establish great 
and powerful valley authorities, and he 
asked for authority to build and operate 
steel mills. He also gave approval to the 
so-called Spence economic-control bill 
which was nothing more nor less than 
the old OPA. He urged that Congress 
make no deep cuts in spending. Then 
he submitted a budget asking for ap¬ 
propriations which would create a deficit 
of five billions or more per year. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

A majority of the Members of this 
Congress refused to approve more than 
a small part of the President’s program 
which they thought pointed dangerously 
toward total Government control or what 
is generally called socialism. The so- 
called Brannan farm plan was rejected. 
The Taft-Hartley law was not repealed 
but the Administration succeeded in 
blocking the passage of needed amend¬ 
ments which were approved by labor. 
Socialized medicine was not considered. 
Aid to education became tangled up in 
committee. The Columbia Valley Au¬ 
thority bill was given only brief hear¬ 
ings in committee. The Spence eco¬ 
nomic-control bill and the request for 
authority to build Government-owned 
and operated steel mills were not con¬ 
sidered. 

Foreign aid was continued practically 
as requested, Including world-wide aid 
to industry known as the point 4 pro¬ 
gram. Federal housing was approved in 
the first session, supposedly as an emer¬ 
gency measure to relieve the national 
shortage of houses, but no houses were 
built or even started during the first 12 
months after the Housing Act was passed. 
Meanwhile people have built a record- 
breaking number of homes for them¬ 
selves. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 

More than 12,000 different pieces of 
legislation, bills and resolutions, have 
been introduced in the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. Several hundred have come to 
the floor of the House for action. 

As each bill, resolution, or motion Is 
presented for consideration and action 
1 study it carefully and vote as my best 
Judgment dictates. I strive to vote for 
the good of the country and all the peo¬ 


ple, regardless of the threats or plead¬ 
ings of special groups or interests which 
seek legislation favorable only to them¬ 
selves. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY MESS 

As the result of amazing military abil¬ 
ity, production and financial strength 
displayed in World War II, the United 
States emerged as undisputed world 
leader. We became the hope, the rally¬ 
ing point and the strength of the free 
peoples of the world. We could have en¬ 
forced peace on the earth. We could 
have enlarged the territorial boundaries 
of freedom. 

Instead our President and our State 
Department committed us clandestinely 
to the unmoral contract known as the 
Yalta agreement. Later, as if the be¬ 
trayal of freedom and our friends at 
Yalta were not enough our oflaclals 
supinely stepped into the Potsdam agree¬ 
ment bear trap. 

Directly and indirectly as the result 
of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
600.000.000 people have lost what free¬ 
dom they had and are now under the 
heel of the Russian Communist dictator. 
At the end of World War II the Russian 
Government controlled less than 200,- 
000.000 people. Now it controls 800,- 
000 , 000 . 

Instead of peace the blundering ad¬ 
ministration which controls the foreign 
policy of the United States, and so the 
destiny of all free people, has brought us 
again to war. 

In voicing these hansh opinions of the 
manner in which the Truman adminis¬ 
tration has conducted the foreign policy 
of our country I do so with considerable 
knowledge of the record and the facts. 
I am convinced that future written his¬ 
tory of the past 5 years will more than 
bear out the comments I make here. 

KOREA 

Whatever the outcome of present 
United Nations military operations In 
Korea—of which we are carrying almost 
the entire load—-the action represents 
something positive and determined. We 
have shown the Russian Government 
and the free world that we will sacrifice 
and fight to prevent further Communist 
aggression against weak countries in ac¬ 
cordance with our United Nations pledge. 
We have thus served notice that we will 
vacate no more seats in the Russian 
theater of world conquest. We will not 
back away when the Russian wants to 
move in. The Truman administration 
has been retreating from this decision 
for 5 years. The retreat has been hor¬ 
ribly costly. It has multiplied the cost 
of stopping the march of Soviet dlcta- 
torshii>—if indeed we now have the 
power in the UN to stop it. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Eightieth Congress enacted the 
legislation creating the now famous 
Hoover Commission. Its purpose was 
to study the organization and operation 
of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and make recommenda¬ 
tions for reorganization to gain greater 
efficiency and economy. The report of 
the Commission and its recommenda¬ 
tions came before the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress early in 1949. Legislation author¬ 


izing the President to prepare and sub¬ 
mit reorganization plans was promptly 
passed. This act provided that plans 
submitted to Congress become effective 
within 60 days unless disapproved by 
one House of Congress. It was specified 
that such disapproval must be voted by 
a majority of the total membership in 
either House. 

The President has submitted a total 
of 35 reorganization plans. Of them nine 
have been disapproved. The remainder 
are in effect. Most of those plans re¬ 
jected by Congress were plans which 
did not in fact carry out the recommen¬ 
dations of the Hoover Commission. 
Less than one-third of the improvement 
in the operation of the executive branch 
of the Government envisioned by the 
Hoover Commission report has been 
accomplished. 

MT PERSONAL ACTIYITIBS 

The ensuing paragraphs of this re¬ 
port will detail some ol my individual 
work as Representative in Congress of 
the Fourth District of Oregon. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The Federal Government is engaged 
in many activities in the Fourth Dis¬ 
trict. Ours is an area of great natural 
resources. More than one-half of our 
area is owned by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Funds are required to develop 
and protect these lands and resources. 
Our long coast line has several harbors 
requiring development and mainte¬ 
nance. Our rivers are available for rec¬ 
reation, power, and irrigation. I believe 
that the investment of Federa' money in 
western Oregon not only creates addi¬ 
tional wealth for all the people of the 
country, but many such appropriations, 
particularly those for forest roads, fire 
protection, power, and research are ac¬ 
tually yielding cash returns to the Fed¬ 
eral Treasury to an extent that will show 
a substantial profit from them in the 
years to come. I appear each year be¬ 
fore the Appropriations Committee sub¬ 
committees and present information for 
their use in consideration of Federal ex¬ 
penditures to be made in Oregon. I am 
pleased to report that Oregon's needs 
have generally received fair and reason¬ 
able treatment. 

FEDERAL ACnVlTIES IN DISTRICT 

In addition to Federal Government 
activity which is State-wide in nature, 
such as forest-fire protection, pest con¬ 
trol, research, and cooperation in high¬ 
way building, certain specific activities 
and projects are in progress in each of 
the seven counties of the Fourth Con¬ 
gressional District. 

In Linn County the Bureau of Mines 
laboratory is an important institution. 
The Willamette Valley flood-control 
project is of vital Importance to Linn 
County with construction on the Detroit 
Dam going ahead rapidly. Other dams 
on the Santiam are in the planning 
stage 

In Lane County the Cottage Grove, 
Dorena. and Pern Ridge Dams of the 
Willamette Valley project have been 
completed and the Meridian or Lookout 
Point Dam is under construction. 
Funds have also been appropriated for 
the Amazon flood-control project in the 
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Eugene area« The alcohol plant at 
Springfield la an important wood-utiliza¬ 
tion project. 

In Douglas County flood-control sur¬ 
veys are being made lor all of the 
Umpqua watershed and flood-control 
work has been done on the lower 
Umpqua. The harbor project at the 
mouth of the Umpqua has had one por¬ 
tion brought almost to completion, and 
other work is planned. The Veterans* 
Administration hospital in Roseburg is 
operating to capacity, and I am hoping 
that an expansion of that facility will 
ultimately be approved. 

The Coos Bay harbor project which 
will provide a 30-foot inner harbor chan¬ 
nel with a depth of 40 feet on the bar, 
and which was authorized during my 
second term in Congress, is nearing com¬ 
pletion. The harbor at Bandon has re¬ 
ceived attention and flood control work 
on the CoqulUe River has been surveyed 
and some work already completed. 
Bonneville power lines have been ex¬ 
tended to the coastal areas of Lane. Coos, 
and Curry Counties. 

In Josephine and Jackson Counties a 
comprehensive flood control, power, and 
irrigation survey has been completed 
and is awaiting final action by the Sec¬ 
retary of Interior. The fine Army hos¬ 
pital at Camp White near Medford has 
been converted into a permanent domi¬ 
ciliary home for veterans. 

Most of the work mentioned has 
either been started or substantially car¬ 
ried forward during the time I have rep¬ 
resented the Fourth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict. I am especially pleased to be able 
to list the following recent developments 
lor which I have been responsible Insofar 
as the approval of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Is concerned: 

Willamette Valley flood control: 
During this Congress this project has re¬ 
ceived approximately $50,000,000. 

Charleston Inlet: Authorization of this 
project provides for a protected moorage 
basin and a channel for small boats. 
Funds are now available for construction 
of this project this year. 

Grants Pass irrigation district; Loan 
funds for building a permanent river 
crossing for the Northwest Unit Pipe¬ 
line were secured last year. 

Spruce budworm control: In recent 
years this pest has become perhaps the 
most serious threat to our forests. An 
emergency appropriation for fighting 
that pest by means of dusting from the 
air during the summer months of this 
year was passed early in this session. 

Chetco River: A project providing for 
a small boat harbor by the construction 
of jetties and dredging has been author¬ 
ized. 

Rogue River: The Army engineers are 
completing a survey report on a pro¬ 
posed harbor development at the mouth 
of the Rogue River. I have also re¬ 
quested the development of a project for 
providing a 3-foot boat channel from 
the mouth of the Rogue to Agness. 

BOMN8VZLUB POWBK UNES 

The passage by the House of my 
motion to restore appropriations for 
Bonneville power lines in an appropria¬ 
tions bill after they had been stricken 


from the bill by House conferees was a 
pleasing personal victory in a floor bat¬ 
tle. My motion was opposed by the en¬ 
tire Appropriations Committee but car¬ 
ried by a roll call vote of 182 to 186. 
Since that time obtaining appropriations 
for the completion of the Bonneville sys¬ 
tem have not been so dilBcult to obtain. 
The result of that successful effort was 
the extension of high power transmission 
lines from Eugene to the coast, down 
the coast to Coos Bay and ultimately on 
south through Curry County. 

MINING ANfi MINSaAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mining is a very important industry 
In the Northwest and is far more im¬ 
portant In the Fourth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict than most people realize. Nearly 
3,000,000 acres of land are now available 
for mineral entry and exploration with 
the passage of my bill early in this Con¬ 
gress which opened the O. & C. land- 
grant lands to prospecting and mining. 

I am proud to have had a very active 
part in the establishment of the great 
electrometalliuglcal laboratory of the 
Bureau of Mines at Albany. I have con¬ 
tinued to support the passage of appro¬ 
priations necessary to its operation. 
The laboratory not only does analysis 
work and performs other services vital 
to the prospectors and miners but is en¬ 
gaged in some research projects impor¬ 
tant to national defense. 

It is worth noting. I think, that a 
large-scale pilot plant at the Albany lab¬ 
oratory is actually manufacturing an 
important rare metal for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The saving to the 
Government as the result of obtaining 
this needed metal from the laboratory 
will ultimately amount to more than the 
cost of operating the institution. 

rOllSSTRY 

The first speech I made In the House 
was during World War II. and was made 
for the purpose of Informing the Con¬ 
gress that alcohol, a scarce commodity 
much needed for war, could be obtained 
from sawdust and other wood waste. 
Finally, I was able to attract so much 
attention to the idea that the War Pro¬ 
duction Board built a plant at Spring- 
field to produce alcohol from sawdust. 
The plant was not completed in time to 
produce for that war. It is now being 
operated, however, and will doubtless 
soon begin to serve the purpose for 
which the Government built it. 

At my request the Granger subcom¬ 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri¬ 
culture recently held hearings on the 
bill to authorize appropriations for ac¬ 
cess forest roads. I have repeatedly 
urged action on this bill. I testified at 
some length in calling the attention of 
the committee to the need for an ade¬ 
quate access road program to carry out a 
proper forest conservation and sustained 
yield program. 

As a matter of fact. I have appeared 
numerous times before Appropriations 
Subcommittees urging adequate forest 
road money and adequate fire protection 
and pest-control funds. 

CAMP WKITE K08P2TAL 

When the Veterans* Administration 
definitely refused to make use of the 


splendid Army hospital at Camp White- 
near Medford—I Introduced a bill in the 
House to direct the VA to use the hos¬ 
pital as a domiciliary center. The bill 
was incorporated with a similar Senate 
bill which included a hospital in Iowa. 
The bill was passed and the Camp White 
Domiciliary Center is in operation. The 
occupancy of that facility should be in¬ 
creased from 500 to 1,000 members. 1 
am endeavoring to have that done, and 
am hopeful that the increase will be 
made in the near future because the ad¬ 
ditional beds are badly needed by vet¬ 
erans who are in need of domiciliary 
care. 

freight-car shortage 

The whole country is now suffering 
from one of the most severe car short¬ 
ages ever experienced in railroad his¬ 
tory. A car shortage is nothing new in 
our area. I am well aware of the fact 
that periods of car shortage have been 
doing serious damage to employment 
and industry in Oregon for many years. 

Since the disastrous shortage in 1948 
I have been working on this problem 
but the truth is that the Government 
does not now actually have much power 
to prevent a car shortage. In January 
of this year I succeeded in prevailing 
upon the Transportation Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to hold hearings 
on the problem. This was done, with 
the result that the committee heard the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and others state that the 
total number of cars owned by the rail¬ 
roads is not enough to meet the peak 
or emergency transportation needs of 
the country. 

The Bureau of Service of the ICC has 
the power to order railroads to improve 
their service. I appealed to the ICC and 
the Bureau only to learn that it did not 
have inspectors and other manpower 
enough to do the Job. This meant they 
need more money so I then appealed to 
the Appropriations Committee to pro¬ 
vide necessary funds. 

We have been plagued by the car- 
shortage problem for 40 years. It must 
be solved permanently. Accordingly I 
have introduced a bill in Congress which 
when passed will permit the Govern¬ 
ment to build and own a small fleet of 
freight cars. These cars can be fed into 
the transportation system by the ICC 
only for emergency relief. When so as¬ 
signed to the railroads they will pay rent 
for the use of the cars. 1 think there 
is possibility of favorable action on the 
bill next year. I am certain that when 
that bill becomes law and goes into op¬ 
eration there never will be a freight-car 
shortage In any section of the country 
again. 

TARIVr PROBLEMS 

Thei^e Is a decided tendency in this 
big Government of ours to discriminate 
against small producing Industries of 
the West when it comes to making tariff 
agreements with foreign countries. Nut 
growers, bulb growers, fruit, plywood 
and other producers have been hurt. 
Under the present reciprocal trade 
agreement law about the only thing we 
can do is fight and talk. I have been 
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doing a lot of that, having made appear¬ 
ances before the Committee on Reci¬ 
procity Information in behalf of our 
western producers. 

OTHER LEGISLATION SPONSORED 

I have Introduced a number of other 
bills in Congress In addition to those 
heretofore mentioned. Several of them 
have been passed. Others are pending. 

My bill to provide for the orderly re¬ 
duction of surplus Federal employees, to 
Improve Federal hiring procedure, and 
to do away with the current practice of 
hiring an army of new inexperienced 
employees at one door while at the same 
time releasing experienced people 
through another, has not yet had con¬ 
sideration. 

For years I fought to correct certain 
Injustices suffered by officers of the Reg¬ 
ular Army under then existing removal 
procedure. After numerous hearings 
and the introduction of several bills, a 
substantial part of the corrections I 
sought were incorporated in a retire¬ 
ment bill which became law—Public Law 
810, Eightieth Congress. 

Minor bills include the deeding of 
some land from the Bureau of Mines 
property in Albany to the city so a 
street could be straightened; and a bill 
to establish a regular term of Federal 
circuit court in Eugene. A number of 
private bills or claims for damages 
against the Government have been 
passed. All such claims from re.sidents 
of the Fourth Congressional District 
have been cleared to date. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

After serving on numerous minor com¬ 
mittees I finally won assignment to the 
powerful House Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce. I have 
serv d on that committee 4 years and 
am now a senior member of it. The 
committee handles legislation pertain¬ 
ing to transportation, communications, 
public health, inland waterways, avia¬ 
tion. Fcdf?ral Trade Commission, and the 
Depariment of Commerce, 

At the beginning of this Congress I was 
elected by the members from the Pacific 
Northwest to repi’esent the States of 
Oregon and Washington on the Repub¬ 
lican policy committee of the House. 

I have made three trips abroad with 
CLUgressional committees. The first was 
In 1944 when buzz bombs were still fall¬ 
ing m London. I was there when the 
deadly V-2 rocket bombing began. The 
second was in 1947 to study the European 
situation leading to the adoption of the 
Marshall plan. The third was in 1949 
when our committee made a thorough 
stud!^ of European socialized medicine 
plans. 

OnreON DELEGATION TEAMWORK 

The Oregon delegation In Congre.ss, 
two ^5enators and four Representatives, 
vote independently on legislation but we 
work together in closest cooperation on 
any problems directly concerning Ore¬ 
gon. In this report I have mentioned 
many things beneficial to our congres¬ 
sional district which have been accom¬ 
plished since I have been its Representa¬ 
tive. Obviously a Congressman does not 
dL things single-handed and all by him¬ 
self. Our two Senators have been un¬ 


failing in their instant response to any 
appeal for help or cooperation I have 
ever made. We four Members of the 
House of Representatives from Oregon 
have always worked together as a unit 
on all Oregon problems. In serving as a 
member of the Oregon delegation I feel 
that I am a member of a friendly, hard¬ 
working and effective team. 

CONGHESSIONAL tiEFICE SERVICE 

My office. 1631 House Office Building, 
V/ashington. D. C., is well-staffed and 
well-equipped. I realize that the people 
of the Fourth District are 3,000 miles 
from Washington but nevertheless have 
many problems which can only be settled 
In the Nation's Capital. I am glad to be 
of Service in any and every way possible. 
I welcome letters commenting upon leg¬ 
islation and expressing opinions. It is 
my policy to reply to all communications 
promptly. 


East Says They Have Enough Power 


EXTENt-ION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Au{,ust Z3, 1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I am very 
pleased to include a most interesting and 
timely editorial from the August 10 edi¬ 
tion of the Wenatchee Daily World. It 
follows: 

East 5ay.s They Have Enough Powe'. 

John P. Cftllahan. New York Times expert 
on utilities and power development, says: 
‘•On the basle of current demand figures, 
the electric uUllUe.s industry has a com¬ 
fortable margin or more than 16 percent In 
ref erve cHpaclIy—a condition that has been 
improving since World War II." 

The Times writer then goes on to tell us 
that “the last war was the major Impetus 
tf) the private power and light companies 
and it has increased kilowatt capacity by 
more than 40 percent since 1944,” This is 
reiisKunng for we’ve heard so much on how 
the Federal Government’s pov/er policy had 
fiocinlized the power Indmtry. We had heard 
that private firms couldn’t secure risk capi¬ 
tal to expand their operations. 

But then the Times writer talks about our 
Northwebt and the Federal Government’s 
program for power development. “Almost 
every region of the country shows heavy 
additions of new generating capacity. An 
exception Is the Northwest, where the Ped- 
ernl Government’s power tacllities dominate 
the electric supply situation.” 

Strange as it may seem, Callahan Is quite 
right. That’s why today Bonneville Admin¬ 
istration could use a total of 540,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours extra to supply 20 firms whoso 
application for firm power has either been 
turned down or deferred indefinitely until 
power becomes available. 

We have a power deficit here and there’s 
no comfortable 15 percent reserve such as 
Callahan shows In his survey of the national 
utilities generating capacity. We need more 
power for aluminum, ferro-metals, Hanford 
Works, and aircraft building, to say nothing 
about the demands of expanding present in¬ 
dustries and new business firms seeking loca¬ 
tion here in the Northwest. 


Lot’s not worry about securing too much 
power from the Columbia River. It’s worth 
remembering, we think, that It takes 60.239 
kilowatt-hours per year per production 
worker In our State. That’s an Increase of 
160 percent over 1930. And it’s also worth 
remembering that “the output of 1,000,000 
kilowatts means a foundation for a popula¬ 
tion base capable of supporting 1,00''.000 resi¬ 
dents." 

The nuthorlty for the abov - statement Is 
the Federal Power Commteslon. 

In other words, Chief Joseph Dam when 
completed in December 1956. with l,728,00p 
kilowatts, second largest power dam in the 
world, will })rovldo 172,800 new jobs In In¬ 
dustrial plants using power from this one 
dam. So let’s make up our power deficit and 
do just what the private utilities have done 
since the war—inventory needs and expand 
by 41 percent. “Last year alone,” Callahan 
wrote, "the private utilities spent $ 3 , 160 ,- 
000,000 to produce generating plants in an¬ 
ticipation of Increasing power demands.'* 
Hardly socialism, wc think. 


At to Pin-Pointing Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN KEE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following timely and inter¬ 
esting editorial from the Evening Sun of 
Baltimore, as of August 18, 1950. In 
view of the wide public Interest, not only 
in world conditions today, but also in the 
foreign policy of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, I believe this editorial will serve 
as a complete answer to many of the 
questions raised in respect to that policy. 
The editorial follows: 

Ab to Pin-Pointing Policy 

You often hear it said these days that the 
American people have a right to know what 
is the foreign policy of their Government. 
That statement is fair enough if by Lie term 
“policy” is meant the general Hue of action 
which a nation intends to follow. Thobo 
who use Buch words usually mean, however, 
that every foreseeable decision ought to be 
Bi)cllod out in advance by the Government 
and that the peoijle ought to be told what 
those decisions are. 

A cull for this kind of pin-point diplomacy 
was sounded In the House a few days ago 
by Mr Frederic R. Covdebt, Jr. V^^hlle Mr. 
CouDERT's proposal goes far beyond any other 
that we have seen, his views are shared by 
many people and they are therefore deserv¬ 
ing of careful study. 

He declared that the administration should 
spell out what It would do In a detailed list 
of contingencies with reapect to almost every 
country on the globe. He asked, ‘Ts it the 
policy of the United States to go to war with 
the 450,000,000 people of Communist China 
In support of Formosa, Indochina, or any 
other Asiatic country?” He wanted to know 
what the United States would do “if (a) 
Soviet satellite forces or (b) Russians forces 
attack a North Atlantic pact nation” and 
also whether It is “intended to make unlim¬ 
ited commitments of American ground forces 
In defense of Atlantic pact nations.” 

He wanted to know what we would do If 
Russian Communists should gain control of 
Yugoslavia by internal revolution and what 
we would do if Russian forces succeeded In 
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conquering Pakletim, and be aeked a num¬ 
ber of other queetlone, demanding that the 
adxnlnletration supply the answers, and pro¬ 
posing that if the administration did not 
supply them Congress Itself undertake to 
spell out all the answers for America and 
the world to see. 

This kind of proposal reflects a very super¬ 
ficial knowledge of international affairs. 
Our general policy is one ol steady resistance 
to Russian aggression or to Communist in¬ 
filtration in all quarters, but for us to say In 
advance what wc would do In certain con- 
tin>'oncJes In Pakistan, Hong Kong, Finland, 
Thailand, Bunna, India, and so on would be 
the height of stupidity. Nations do not and 
cannot prejudge situations in advance In 
any such fashion. 

Take the question whlcl^ was quoted as 
l whetuer wo Intend to go to war with Com¬ 
munist China in support of Formosa, Indo¬ 
china, or In support of any other AfJlatlc 
country. For us to answer that question 
with a broad “Yes” would bo to undertake 
commitments the extent of which cannot be 
foreseen by any Intelligent man. On the other 
hand, If wc should answer the question with 
a general “No." that In Itself would be a sort 
(f come-on signal to Russia. Again, If we 
should answer "Yes" to Formosa and “No" as 
to Indochina and other Asiatic countries, 
we would be Inviting aggression everywhere 
except In Formosa. 

Even aa to Formosa alone It Is much better 
to stand on President Truman's statement 
of June 27 that he has “ordered the Seventh 
Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa.'* 
That does not menu we will go to war with 
Communist China over Formosa but It does 
cover what we will do In the case of a Com¬ 
munist attack on Formosa under present 
conditions. Anything more general would 
involve us In commitments of immeasurable 
magnitude. 

Again look at the question about un¬ 
limited commitment of American ground 
forces in defense of Atlantic Pact nations. 
We have a treaty with Atlantic Pact nations 
which imposes on us as on all other signa¬ 
tories certain obligations. By that treaty we 
have agreed to consider an attack against 
any other of the signatories as an attack 
against all of them and we have further 
agreed to assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith Individually 
and In concert with the other parties such 
action as we deem necessary, Including the 
use of armed force to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 

These sentences cover the obligation which 
our Government thought it wise to assume 
when the treaty was signed. They cover 
the obligation accepted by all the other sig¬ 
natories. For us now to answer Mr. 
CoiTDERT'a question by a formal declaration 
for or against unlimited commitment of our 
ground forces would bo equivalent to an 
amendment of the treaty by unilateral action. 

The fact is that one of the first require¬ 
ments of foreign policy in a period of this 
kind Is that we do n^t undertake to spell 
everything out over the whole face of the 
earth. It Is sometimes dangerous even to 
spoil things out for a limited period. In his 
Press Club speech last January, Secretary 
Acheson drew a definite security line for the 
United States in the Pacific area. He said 
that our “defensive perimeter runs along the 
Aleutians to Japan and to the Ryukyus.’* and 
that it then ran to the Philippines. In the 
light of recent happenings, it appears that his 
failure to include Korea inside this line was 
a terrible mistake. 

This instance shows 1 nw dangerous it is to 
dr«*w hard-and-fast boundaries and to say 
what we will do within those boundaries. If 
we could get into so much trou ble by at¬ 
tempting to draw a specific line in this lim¬ 
ited area, bow much more trouble would wo 
encounter if we tried to say specifically in 
advance what we should do in all the con¬ 


tingencies stated by Mr. Coudeet. Wise men 
In congress and in the administration as well 
will shy away from any such attempt. 

One other point should be kept clearly in 
mind. It is that In formulating our foreign 
policy we must take careful account of our 
resources, both military and economic. We 
cannot scatter conmitments to do this or to 
do that without counting the cost. Mr. Cou- 
DERT and those who share his views seem to 
Ignore this point. They propose to declare 
commitments, as it were. In a vacuum. 

We need to rethink and refine our foreign 
policy. But the starting point for this task 
Is the understanding that a policy Is a general 
line c' action and not a rigid and detailed 
plan. Discussion of many of the points 
which Mr. Coudert raises Is desirable as a 
men ns of Illuminating the general interna¬ 
tional problem which we face. But it would 
be dangerous In the extreme for us to draw 
a map and mark on It exactly what we pro¬ 
pose to do In every country in which any 
dlJiculty Is likely to arise. 


One for All—^AII for One 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURK W. THOMPSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. August 1950 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, yps- 
tOi’day I Inserted in the Record the ad¬ 
dress of President Arnulfo Arias, of Pan¬ 
ama delivered to his nation on August 3. 
The following day the address was the 
sub.iect of an important editorial in the 
Panama Star and Herald. The editorial 
reflects the attitude of the thinking 
people who live in our sister republic of 
Panama. 

In these trying day, when the demo¬ 
cratic nations of the world face such 
critical problems. It is encouraging and 
refreshing to read such expressions as 
the editorial which follows: 

(From the Panama Star pnd Herald of 
August 4, 19501 
One for All—All for One 

It was an historic measage that the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic, Dr. Aruulfo Arias M.. 
addressed to the nation last night declar¬ 
ing the Republic of Panama as definitely 
lined up on the side of the warld*s democra¬ 
cies In the struggle between the United Na¬ 
tions and arrogant communism that seeks 
the domination of the world for the masters 
of the Kremlin. 

Dr. Arias minced no words In declaring 
the nation's readiness for all-out coopera¬ 
tion and collaboration with the United Na¬ 
tions now faced with the dangerous defiance 
of the Communists in North Korea and 
harassed with the cynical efforts the Russian 
archpriests of communism, who once more 
are trying to disfigure the truth so as to 
make It appear that the victim of aggression 
is In fact the aggressor. 

There were no equivocations in the words 
of President Arias. His was a straightfor¬ 
ward assertion that Panama places at the 
disposal of the United Nations any portion 
of her territory which the unified com¬ 
mand of the World Organiaation may consid¬ 
er necessary or convenient for use as bases, 
or for the extensive production of such ele¬ 
ments as may be needed by the UN's war 
machine which the posslbUitles of the 
Isthmus may be found capable of producing. 
And he also places at the dlspostal of the 
United Nations troops, the use of the high¬ 


ways and byways of the RepubUc for such 
activities as the war effort may demand. 

And above all. His Excellency offers not only 
the material potentials which the Republic 
may contribute to the common effort of the 
62 non-Communlst members of the United 
Nations to make the decisions of the UN re¬ 
spected and obeyed, but he offers as well, 
the blood of Panamanian citizens In the form 
of a corps of ’’Olunteers who may enlist for 
active duty at the fighting front. 

Dr. Arias thus Implements the recent ac¬ 
tions taken against the spread of commu¬ 
nism as an organized and militant body In 
this counUy. His placing the RepubUc defi¬ 
nitely and wholeheartedly behind the cause 
of the United Nations, commits every citizen 
to anticommunism, because the Communists 
are today the enemies of the World Organi¬ 
zation which was created In 1945 precisely to 
prevent wars such as international commu¬ 
nism has now organized and launched on 
the world in Korea. 

Dr. Arias upholds the democratic tradi¬ 
tion of the Panamanian people, which has 
been always democratic liberalism as prac¬ 
ticed by the great majority of the oeople 
until the contamination of the Red fungus— 
brought to the Isthmus from foreign shores 
by emigrees who sought our traditional hos¬ 
pitality—began to make its appearance In 
our political life and to contaminate certain 
sectors of our population. 

Today, then, Panama stands squarely be¬ 
hind the commitments of the United Nations 
to beat down the defiance of international 
communism which has started fires which 
could easily spread to become the third 
world war with which Russian has so con¬ 
sistently threatened the western civilized 
world since 1945. Today the Panamanians 
are definitely Identified with the struggle to 
preserve the democratic traditions of free¬ 
dom cherished by every state which came 
into being under the pressure of the unde¬ 
niable urge for freedom that all men of oil 
races and all creeds experience. 

Today Panama gives concrete meaning to 
the hemispheric motto of: One for all—all 
for one. 


We Move in New Directions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following News Bulletin for 
August 21. 1950: 

Ws Move in New Directions 
(By Paul O. Peters) 

Reports that Federal Government spend¬ 
ing In the fiscal year 1951 will approach or 
be more than $67,000,000,000, and that In¬ 
come and excess profits taxes will have to 
be raised again next year In order to bridge 
at least part of the gap between Federal 
Income and Federal spending Is something 
for every American, especially the business¬ 
man to consider. 

Operating, as we still do, under the capi¬ 
talistic free enterprise system, the proposed 
spending by the Federal Government will 
accelerate the inflationary trend, and the new 
taxes, although possibly punitive to small 
business, will be only a partial brake on the 
inflation. 

The base of America’s economic power, 
rests fundamentally on the profit system. 
It is the activator that motivates all human 
endeavor. The search for reward In the 
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shape of profit lends vigor to Industry, 
and adventure to business. 

In authoritarian states the profit system 
long since has ceased to function. Business 
is conducted under absolute, peremptory, 
tjTannical, and oppressive conditions. In 
the Communist states there are no profits 
per se. Everything goes to the state, which 
dishes out rewards only to the faithful, and 
death or imprisonment to dissenters from 
the philosophy. 

The question naturally arises—how long 
can the free enterprise system and the profit 
system continue to function when govern¬ 
ment nt Federal, State, and local levels each 
year takes an Increusing share of the profits 
of Industry, yet assumes none of the risks 
Incident to the operation of a free enter¬ 
prise economy? 

Businessmen seldom if ever run a business 
for tun. Neither do men work long hours 
Just for the glory of their sweat. 

Added new taxes at this time will narrow 
the gap between a free economy and the 
authoritarian system. Some economy in 
Federal spending possibly can and should 
be effected. The balanced budget will be 
nearer and the need for new taxes lessoned. 
In the trying days which He ahead, our 
congressional leaders need reminding that 
we can further deplete our critical and stra¬ 
tegic minerals, further exhaust our soil re¬ 
sources, and greatly weaken our future eco¬ 
nomic power. 

In spending as much as $57,000,000,000 
a year, our Government moves in a new 
direction. It is down the road to a regi¬ 
mented economy and the hand-out state. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Lags 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, Atigust 23 (lemlative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the Denver Post of August 
18, written by Roscoe Fleming, and en¬ 
titled “The St. Lawrence Seaway Lags.’* 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Greedy Few Kill Good Bet for United 
States—St. TjAwrence Seaway Lags 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

On looking back at the brief Interval of 
uneasy peace after World War II, historians 
may decide that one of our major mistakes 
was in not building the St. Lawrence seaway 
while we could. This failure is a prize sym¬ 
bol of the breaking down of national unity 
and morale, and the concerted rush for the 
pork barrel, that characterized the period. 

When World War II came along, we had un¬ 
knowingly prepared for it better than wo 
knew. The instant need was for power, huge 
power—and there stood TVA and the Grand 
Coulee, built against the oppo.sitlon of the 
pes.simlsls, and of the private Power Trust, 
ready with power in huge amounts. 

Suppose we had first had to build the power 
capacity necessary for the atomics program? 
Power is the muscle of the modern Industrial 
world, and war is an industrial process. 

Had we failed to have big power ready in 
time, that failure might have prolonged the 
war by U months. It might even have lost it. 


Where are the TVA’s and the Grand Coulees 
that we shall need for war HI—and is it 
perhaps later than we think? 

Suppose, for example, we need a million 
kilowatts in one piece for the hydrogen 
bomb, or for sjmethlug else. Does the main 
project wait until we can build the power 
plant? It would have to. 

The private Power Trust, the pessimists, 
and the pork-barrel politicians started doing 
business at the same f)ld stand as soon as 
War II was over, and so far they have pre¬ 
vented starting the St. Lawrence project. 

Its very virtues have meant its defeat. 
There lie 1,600,000 unused kilowalts of the 
cheapest power left on the continent, run¬ 
ning uselcs.My to waste; there lies undug a 
migliiy channel which could make the Gieat 
Lakes part of the ocean highway around 
the world; open the iron mines of Nova 
Scotia and Venezuela to the steel mills of 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, spread useful and 
perhaps vUal industry up throvigh a great 
unused segment of our country and Can¬ 
ada—some of that decentralization the need 
of which everyone testifies to so loudly. 

Not the least beneficiaries would be the 
farmers and other dwellers in the great 
plains clour to Colorado. Be.sidc much more 
than paying lor itsell In nutioiiul defense, 
this project w'ould come nearer paying for 
itself In dollars than any now plnnned. It 
Is the Panama Canal of the future. 

Blockade ol this great project is a symptom 
of the soul-sickness which po.s.sessed us be¬ 
tween wars—the fear that someone else 
would gain, the dog-lD*the-manp.er attitude 
that demanded we get ours first, that we keep 
what we have, and the country’s welfare 
could go hang. 

In other words, the coal barons, the rail¬ 
roads, the possessors of present seaports, 
tlie pessimists, the timid, the private power 
lads, ail Joined up in a fear bloc, and, with 
tlie pork-barrel, vote-trading politicians, 
they managed to kill It off. 

The trouble with the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect is that it is too good—It promises too 
many benefits to two nations, looks as If it 
would upset too many present applecarts, 
hasn't enough pork in It. Let us hope that 
the blood on the hand.s of those who have so 
far strangled U may not prove to bo our 
country’s blood. 


Make Voice of America Roar Instead of 
Whisper 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphi.a Inquirer of Au¬ 
gust 21, 1950: 

Make Voice of Amkrica Roar Instead of 
Whisper 

When 20 Senators, members of both par¬ 
ties. urged in a letter to President Truman 
that American propaganda facilities be 
greatly enlarged for "a psychological and 
spiritual offensive against the Kremlin,” they 
prodded at one of the most serious weak¬ 
nesses in our national policies. 

We don’t get our story—the American 
story, the story of freedom and democracy— 
to the peoples of the world. At a most crit¬ 
ical time we do not speak with a powerful 
vcjlce to millions of Asiatics who are hevlng 
dinned into their cars tlio Communist lie 
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that the United Ptates is the aggressor in 
Korea. 

Pennsylvania’s Senator Francis J. Myers, 
in a speech ot Harrisburg Saturday, declared 
that we must turn the Voice of America 
"from a whisper Into a roar.” The sugges¬ 
tion tersely expresses the unfavorable con¬ 
dition of American propaganda against a foe 
who is blaring unconscionable falsehoods 
about our aims, ideals, and acts to millions 
all over the earth 

United States Delegate Warren R. Austin, 
In the Security Council of the United Na¬ 
tions, hint week stated our Government’s 
alms in Korea to be simply the preservation 
of that country’s freedom and Independence 
under demociatlc processes. How well is 
that being told tr) the people of Korea and 
to other jxjoples In Asia? Not well, we may 
be sure. 

On the other hand, Moscow employs a vast 
network, using specially trained native Com¬ 
munists. to get its anti-American charges 
transmitted by every device, including word- 
of-mouth among tlie vast numbers of illit¬ 
erates ill Asia. 

The Rod propaganda reaches out among 
the masses, many of whom never hear what 
American has to say. From authentic re¬ 
ports It is unhappily effective. 

If United States Information services 
abroad are Inadequately staffed, that must 
bo overcome. Voice of America methods, 
programs and messages must be lifted to be¬ 
come the "roar” Mr. Myers proposes. 

Russia, according tp Andrew C. Geer of 
the Christian Science Monitor, takes 4.000 
Asiatics to Moscow annually for education 
and indoctrination. Mr. Geer’s suggestion 
that the United Stairs bring at least 6,000 
to this country each year to let them see what 
American democracy Is and how it operates 
for the good of all the people deserves seri¬ 
ous consideration. 

One thtni* is certain: The United States 
must organize, without delay, a tremendous 
campaign to backfire the propaganda pour¬ 
ing from RilskIu, and to get the truth about 
America told and believed everywhere, in¬ 
cluding Russia Itself. 


Can United States Policy Win in Asia?—* 
Dorothy Thompson Says “No’’ 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am including as part of my remarks, 
an article that appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News on August 14, 1050, by Miss 
Dorothy Thompson. It points out that 
we are pursuing a policy which cannot 
win for this country. I do not agree with 
all that she says about our policy but it 
is Important enough to provoke consid¬ 
erable Interest. I recommend It to all 
Members of the House. It follows: 

can United States Policy Win in Asia? 

Ihosc of U8 who believe that American 
foreign policy is leading us Ktralght into 
catastrophe are effectively disfranchised. 
There is only one party, and it is a war 
party. There is no patriotic leadership that 
challenges the course on which we have em¬ 
barked. or has Llie brains or courage to chart 
another. 

The pre.-^-cnt cource Is to (»ffer ourselves as 
the policernun of the woriti, to enforce, by 
the sacr he. of Amcncuii lives and fortune. 
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the court ordera (ae It were) of UN coun¬ 
tries who will not or cannot themselvcb tight 
to enforce them, and to put down aggresalon 
wherever It may raise Its head. 

The "law against aggression,” which Mr. 
Truman, the generals, and the majority of 
Bepublicans have committed us to "police," 
Is no law. There is no impartial judgment 
to which It crn be referred. The Judges In- 
cl de the charged aggressors or their par¬ 
tisans. There is no international police 
force to execute judgment. 

The United Nations, divided into two fac¬ 
tions, sharing no common notions of civil¬ 
ization is, as an institution to "enforce 
peace,” pure fiction. It is, in fact, aj' arena 
for power politics. 

Stalin and company, who know this, use 
it for what It is and play the game supremely 
well, v;hilo our vacimt-mlndcd lenders ap¬ 
point the American people to liberate all 
victims of aggression—whether they want to 
be liberated or not. Since the process in¬ 
volves the destruction of the countries liber¬ 
ated, enthusiasm is notably lacking. That 
is the lesson of Korea. 

I submit that If the United States irrev¬ 
ocably commits herself to lighting for all 
who won't or can't fight for themselves, 
while Russia pours into the fray only her 
allies’ resources while reserving her own, 
there can be but one outcome. Tlio west 
will be utterly exhausted and unable to 
defend Itself on its own ground. 

Stalin’s game is to involve this country 
in war with China. It is a war wo cannot 
win. We cannot win it morally because no 
Asiatic trusts the foreign devil, no matter 
what banner he carries. 

Wo cannot win it politically because we 
have not one ally in Asia. A policy which 
commands the British to get out of India 
and the Dutch out of Indonesia, and then 
decides to support the French in Indo¬ 
china—which refuses to support Chiaug in 
China, and then decides to support him In 
F-'rmosa—Is not a policy. 

Wo cannot win a war involving China 
militarily. If there is any general who can 
tell us how to accomplish what Asiatic 
Japan could not, let that genius arise and 
tell us how. 

We have already lost Asia. It Is a loss wo 
can acknowledge and sustain. For Stalin 
has not yet won Asia. He wants us to win 
It for him, by a war with China. 

And if there is a tatesman in this country 
with courage to lead this Nation away Irom 
certain disaster, he will bo elected Presi¬ 
dent. Despite the sales talk, the people nro 
hostile and alarmed. 
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Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th3 
Record, I include the following report of 
the chairman, adopted unanimously by 
the executive committee of the Natlonal- 
Labor-Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy, August 15,1950: 

The outbreak of hostilities In Korea on 
June 25 of this year precipitated far-rcach- 
Ing measures of political and military action 
and set in motion economic changes the full 
magnitude and effects of which are not yet 
visible. 

The national and International economio 
ImpUcations of our military preparation 


and defense effort can at this time only bo 
perceived in dim and tentative outlines, to 
one can foresee the extent of military opera¬ 
tions necessary for the attainment of our 
objectives and no one can know how tar we 
must go in order to fulfill our international 
political commitments and responsibilities. 

Great changes in the course of interna¬ 
tional trade arc Implicit in the program 
that has already been launched in response 
to the Korean crisis. Already the dollar- 
gap question has los« its urgency as one of 
the great problems facing the world. Quite 
conceivably the trade-balance of the United 
States may be reversed In the course of the 
next few years. In any case, it is not known 
to what extent and in exactly what quarters 
our imports and exports will be affected. 

As a step toward ellmlnutlon of the dollar- 
gap and for other purposes, the Department 
of Slate some months before the Korean out¬ 
break announced the opening of multilat¬ 
eral negotiations on September 28. 1960, in 
Torquay, England, to carry out a third round 
of tariff reductions under the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

To that end public hearings were held 
during May on a long list of Items which 
were to be considered for concessions. Hun¬ 
dreds of witnesses, speaking for the many 
and various Industries and groups affected, 
appeared at these hearings to protest any 
further duty reductions at this time. The 
effects of previous concessions, particularly 
those made in Geneva in 1947, nad only 
begun during the past year to make them¬ 
selves felt. The war-torn countries were re¬ 
gaining their productive powers and the pe¬ 
riod of postwar shortages in this country had 
reached its end in many Hues of production. 

This combination of imports and grow¬ 
ing surpluses within this country bade lair 
a year ago to precipitate a dangerous reces¬ 
sion. The problem of deflation and of un¬ 
employment loomed with a growing menace 
on the horizon. Yet quite definitely the 
total potential impact of previous duty re¬ 
ductions upon the domestic economy had 
not yet delivered its total force when another 
round of trade agreements was announced. 

Now, between the preparations for the 
Torquay Conference and its actual assem- 
talngo bus arisen this overriding emergency, 
neither the end nor consequences of which 
are yet clearly visible. Once more nurmnl 
International trade will be disrupted. Once 
more our domestic economy will be subject 
to controls. Many peacetime projects are 
being abandoned and others will undoubt¬ 
edly be set aside. The public has given early 
evidence of its readiness to abandon "busl- 
zu'bs as usual"—all to the end that we may 
bo most effective in meeting our natlouul 
and intcnuitlonal responsibilities. 

This Council has no desire to raise above 
first consideration of our country any ques¬ 
tion that is and should be subordinate 
thereto. Wo have felt constrained because 
of the troubled International conditions now 
prevailing to withhold various representa¬ 
tions and to subordinate our interests to 
national consldoratlons. The State Depart¬ 
ment should under present circumstances 
relinquish its own pursuits in a field where, 
because of vastly changed conditions in 
course, it has no possible way of measuring 
the most probable peacetime consequences 
of its action. 

It v/ill bo recalled that this Council was 
formed only a few months ago In response 
to widespread alarm felt over the course of 
foreign competition In this country. The 
Council does not now, and did not in the 
beginning, object to imports If they are 
placed on competitive parity in this country. 
It Is fully cognizant of, and recognizes, the 
function of imports In our economy. This 
country needs imports, It needs them In 
large volume, but it is not necessary that 
such imports should diszupt our wage stand¬ 
ards, our employment, and our price struc¬ 


ture In a buyer’s market. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable that the smaller 
miscellaneous industries in this country he 
put in jeopardy as a means of maintaining 
an abnormal level of exports. 

Convening of a tariff-cutting conference 
under the present circumstances cannot be 
Justified on any ground other than the 
theoretical one that tariff reduction is, of 
Itself and quite exclusive of other considera¬ 
tions, a desirable consummation. Business 
is not as usual today in the United States 
and it is unseasonable to treat our inter¬ 
national trade as being as usual under such 
conditions. Postponement of the Torquay 
Conference until the present International 
crisis has passed would permit future con¬ 
sideration of the tariff at a time when more 
sound and accurate estimates could be made 
of the wisdom of particular concessions. 

The full time and energies of the State 
Department should be devoted at this time 
to a solution of the International emergency. 

This Council should urge the President of 
the United States to bring about a postpone¬ 
ment of the Torquay Conference. It is not 
likely that adverse international repercus¬ 
sions would ensue since such action would 
conform closely with the dictates of uni¬ 
versal common sense. 

Respectfully submitted. 

O. R. Strackbein, 

Chairman, 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following article by Ivan H. 
Peterman from the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer of August 22, 1950: 

Fighting Marines Baffle Unification 
Brainstormers 
(By Ivan H. Peterman) 

During the Naktong bridgehead reduction 
at Changnyong, which already classlfles as 
the first major American victory in Korea, 
old-fashioned in terser vice rivalry is credited 
with helping our side. The first marines 
were there, and so were the Army doughs. 
Also the Army and Navy airmen. 

Now sweet unification was supposed to 
have eliminated such rivalries, as one of the 
many wonders wrought in Washington, D. C., 
these days. But they persist, and as corre¬ 
spondents report from Changnyong. no unit 
was willing to let any other surpass Its Job 
on the North Korean aggressors. In their 
admirable zeal, they seem to have wiped out 
a whole Red division and shattered some of 
Uncle Joe’s immediate plans. 

Such factors may seem obscure to some 
citizens in our present unobtrusive mobiliza¬ 
tion, but the Korean campaign is demon¬ 
strating the good and the bad as well as the 
mediocrities under our new combined mili¬ 
tary system. Quite plainly, some of the good 
stems from red hot rivalries still existent 
among the services, and the retention—at 
least by the swashbuckling leathernecks— 
of proven methods. One Is close air support 
which the Marines, In their desperate battle 
to survive (despite Secretary Louis John¬ 
son's indifference to whether we kept the 
Marines or not). Insisted on preserving. At 
Changnyong close air support wrecked the 
Commies. 
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I Itiring up these things because the First 
Marine Reserve 165-mlIlimeter howltsser 
battalion Is packing gear for camp on August 
28. This is the outfit which helped blast the 
Japs off Guadalcanal. It is commanded now 
by MaJ. James Coady. Philadelphia, and has 
been based at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
waiting word to follow the Marine Infantry 
Reserves Into training. They are now under 
training at New River, N. O. 

There are about 600 of the artillery re» 
servists, including some 86 officers, and if you 
wonder why battalions depart separately and 
not as National Guard or Regular Army divi¬ 
sions, it's because the Marines form their 
reserves as battalions, mounting up regi¬ 
ments and divisions as they proceed toward 
combat areas. Unfortunately we have very 
few marines for the amount of population 
of the country, and the vastly increased spots 
they're supposed to guard. 

Does it occur to Washington's brain trust 
that, with the assumption of global respon¬ 
sibility by the United States, the Marines 
actually should be tripled instead of re¬ 
duced? We need more marines. But try 
and drill that into the current defense 
set-up. 

Anyway, off they go. undermanned, under- 
equipped as today's battle requirements go, 
but full of the old marine grit and confi¬ 
dence. Instead of their fourth encampment 
at Quantico the howitzer unit will probably 
land near some embarkation point out West, 
ready for quick integration with the Second 
Marine Division. It's forming up. With 
plenty of veterans who know their way 
around. 

Down at the yard, where since the end of 
their campaigns against the Japs, the Re¬ 
servists nave been taking the prescribed 
peacetime training, there has been only exas¬ 
peration at the delay, according to First Lt. 
John J. Maguire, Jr., reconnaissance officer 
with A Battery, who is also assistant execu¬ 
tive. Jack went through Vlllanova learning 
to be an artillery officer, after a brisk session 
in Uncle Sam's prep school on Guadalcanal. 

For the United States Marines, ever stub¬ 
born, sloughed off some of the unification 
stuff, and have kept the old teamwork which 
has never lost a battle. They still have their 
own fliers, own artillery, own Infantry, and 
own hell-for-lcather morale. They still 
dress like marines, and there was no long 
bleat that the officers and men must all look 
alike, as arose in the Army from the usual 
cry-baby pinkoes. 

The fact Is in combat everyone dresses 
alike except for identification. In peacetime 
If you want discipline—and the marines 
still prefer It—you require insignia and 
proper uniform. American service leaders 
generally have fallen for a lot of soft-headed 
guff since the Second World War. but not 
the United States Marines. 

Unification at the top, in the supply de¬ 
partments, and other purchasing and spend¬ 
ing departments was important and neces¬ 
sary, but unification had some senseless by¬ 
products which don't help in wartime. 

The sly campaign to blunt discipline by 
promoting the idea the general and his cor¬ 
poral should “shine their boots together" 
has no place in a major-league Nation. 
There was a lot of this sloppy, sentimental, 
half-subversive thinking during the period 
we should have been preparing. We fretted 
over rank and uniforms, but forgot to build 
decent tanka. But we'll catch up to it all, 
and the perpetrators in due time. 

So the marines and the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry OI's gave the Oooks a rousing wal¬ 
lop at Changnyong, and the winners are 
sajdng the other fellow did well. That's the 
best news yet from Korea. It will start 
more clamor from the Reserve marines: 
“What's keeping us out of It? Is this a pri¬ 
vate war, or can anybody get in?" 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding newspapermen and 
commentators in Texas is Mr. Paul Bol¬ 
ton, of Austin, Tex. His rare and acute 
perception of the public thinking makes 
Mr. Bolton’s broadcasts a daily family 
habit In central Texas. 

Recently, Mr. Bolton devoted two 
broadcasts to public thinking about the 
Korean situation and about problems of 
mobilization. I believe these broadcasts, 
while they represent only the sentiment 
in one American community, can be read 
profitably by all of us. They show clear¬ 
ly how fully the people perceive the 
nature of the great challenge now facing 
us and the sentiments in these broad¬ 
casts are inspiring evidence of the public 
willingness to make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary to destroy the threat of 
communism. They follow: 

[Prom the KTBC Newsroom of July 26, 1960) 

In Washington today, Elder Statesman 
Bernard Baruch made the recommendation 
that everybody has been anticipating and 
dreading. What Baruch said was thlsr The 
situation Is sufficiently grave to warrant an 
over-all ceiling across the entire economy. 
Over-all prices, wages, rents, fees, and high 
enough taxes to prevent profiteering. 

This was much stronger than the request 
made by the President. To get the reaction 
of Austin people to this proposal, we con¬ 
tacted a number of representative citizens in 
representative businesses, and asked their 
reactions. Here are their statements, un¬ 
adorned. 

Mayor Taylor Gloss, who runs an Ice cream 
company, said he was In Lope that we 
wouldn't have to do it this time. It’s cer¬ 
tainly the last thing he wants. In his own 
business, sugar is a basic commodity, and 
some shortage has developed locally due to 
scare buying; but he said he’d been tele¬ 
phoning elsewhere In Texas and found no 
shortage. 

Ed Wroe, the president of Austin's Ameri¬ 
can National Bank, commented on Baruch’s 
statement like this: 

“ That’s the correct way to do it. We have 
to have that to win. And If we are too slow. 
It could be too bad for us." 

The manager of a radio station, J. C. Kel- 
lam, was equally brief: We have to do it, 
and we should do it as of the day before the 
Korean war. 

The manager of a large builders’ supply 
company, Bill Drake, who also Is a city 
councilman, reacted in this manner: “I can’t 
say that I think a celling would be wrong. 
It does look like there’s no end to advancing 
prices. In our business prices advance be¬ 
cause the supply people have to protect 
themselves. • • • Then on the subject 

of taxes, Drake added: "I'd hate to see an 
excess-profits tax slapped on so quickly, as 
it would disrupt many corporate businesses. 
I do believe that sort of tax should go on mili¬ 
tary contracts; and I think we must have 
taxes to pay for it: we can't continue to add 
to our deficit." 

Here’s a labor viewpoint: Paul Sparks, the 
executive secretary of the State federation 
of labor, reacted like this: Certainly we're 
susceptible to freezing wages, if they'll go 
all the way through. The transition period 


we had after the last war. I think, came 
about because we got the Job only half done 
during the other war. We saw other people 
chiseling, and it's human nature to say, "if he 
can do It. I can do it." 

The operator of a string of restaurants, 
Harry Akin, had this to say: "I hope Mr. 
Baruch is unduly alarmed, and that it's not 
necessary." But If It Is necessary, everything 
ought to be clamped on at once. And the 
stronger demonstration we can make of our 
purpose to defeat communism, the less 
chance that we'll be Involved In another 
World-Wide war. If controls are the best 
judgment of the best people, let's have them 
all; let's not mess around and compromise 
and favor one group or another. • * • 

"It is," Akin said, "late. People had better 
start thinking about it." 

The vice-president of the University of 
Texas. James E. Dolley, who Is also a pro¬ 
fessor of banking, had this to say: "The 
situation Is extremely grave, and I have 
thought so for several years • * • off¬ 

hand," Dr. Dolley went on, I’d say two things 
should be done at once: The first la to rein¬ 
state the old Regulation W—that's the one 
which limits installment buying and controls 
credit. That would shut off the abnormal 
purchases of motorcars, refrigerators and the 
like. Then there should be an immediate 
crackdown on Government subsidy of new 
housing. This would accomplish several ob¬ 
jectives. It would release the labor situation 
noticeably." ♦ * • Dr. Dolley explained, 
"If we go on into war, there's going to be a 
considerable demand for workers in war 
plants. In 1941, we hau a big backlog of 
unemployed. But if now we superimpose the 
war plant demand on an all-time p^k pro¬ 
duction, the situation will be serioue" • • ♦ 
and finally, the university expert said. 
"Whether it’s necessary at this time to revive 
the old OPA—well, offhand, I'm inclined to 
think it's a little soon for that." 

The president of the Stock Co., Ernest 
Jackson, had this to say: "If we're ready 
to start being an aggressor for freedom and 
start to pushing the Russians instead of try¬ 
ing to contain them, I'm for controls; but 
not so long as we try to placate everybody 
with our foreign policy, including the pinks 
In this country." 

Perhaps the man-on-the-street reaction 
was expressed by Wick G. Fowler, a war cor¬ 
respondent during World War II. He said, 
"I don’t see why people are worried about 
rsugar and bedsheets. Why in the Thirty- 
sixth Division In Italy, If an infantryman 
had one blanket he was living in luxury. 
I’ve beard too many people worrying about 
tho economic supply Instead ot the blood 
supply. I'll bet if one of those OI's in Korea 
had a million dollars, he'd willingly give it 
all Just to get a half mile further back from 
the front line." 

And speaking of Fowler, he’s now trying 
to make arrangements to return to the war 
fronts. Fowler was correspondent with the 
Thirty-sixth Division for the Dallas News 
during World War II; and this time he’s at¬ 
tempting to work out a syndicate arrange¬ 
ment to represent several Texas newspapers. 

That labor case which we told you about 
last night, which District Judge J. Harris 
Gardner decided, will be appealed to the civil 
appeals courts by the labor union. 

[From the KTBC Newsroom of July 28, 1960] 

He who tries to sense the spirit of the 
people is indeed brave. A day or so ago, I 
asked a number of men to express their 
opinion on the recommendations of Bernard 
Baruch for immediate mobilization. One 
who responded with a brief comment was 
Ernest Jackson, president of a large printing 
supply company. Then, because we have 
long been friends, he sent me the typescript 
on an article he has written—^I don't know 
whether It's destined for publication; ob¬ 
viously it was done as a mental catharsis for 
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hlmseU. And In It he attribute! to the peo¬ 
ple a great drivir:: purpose. 

Ijet me read you his statement In part* 
“So many times/’ be says. “I've heard the 
story of our power to produce material 
things—bathtubs, radios, automobiles, tele¬ 
vision—that I have feared for America. I 
have feared America was approaching the 
state of mind of the rich man who stored 
great wealth and then said, 'Soul, take thine 
ease.’ On that day. his soul was required 
of him. We as a nation will experience our 
spiritual death—and our phyrlcal death—If 
our only reason for existence is to have more 
bathtubs, more automobiles, more radios.” 

Then Mr. Jackson continues, “We have 
been a nation without great driving purpose. 
For generations, we have had no great, uni¬ 
fying cause worth dying for. Men won’t die 
for more bathtubs—nor willingly for the 
privilege of crowding a few more automobiles 
on the highways. Yet it seems that the Jus¬ 
tification for our own existence has been 
these material things. We have forgotten 
that force which brought our Nation into be¬ 
ing—that Revolution is our father and free¬ 
dom our mother. Until we again become 
conscious of our mission to take freedom to 
all the earth, we will bo half convinced that 
what our enemies say of us is true. 

“Those enemies say our aims are material 
and sordid. That material greed is the in¬ 
spiration for our efforts, the source of our 
power. They accuse us of imperialism. But 
th y know they lie. The only Imperialism we 
profess is the imperialism of freedom. And 
freedom ultimately will rule men’s minds 
and souls throughout the earth. This Is 
what Stalin fears. Because of this fear he 
win not let free people communicate with 
those behind the iron curtain. Stalin hates 
us because ho fears wo will be faithful to 
our >'')rltage. 

“No man ever committed suicide.” Mr. 
Jackson continues, “who had a worth-while 
purpose In life. But without a sublime 
mission, the dally frustrations make the 
struggle seem hardly worth while. At times 
I have thought we as a nation are behaving 
like one contemplating suicide. Nationally, 
we have our minor frustrations, Injustices, 
and inequities, discriminations. But they 
are petty comptired with those in lands be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. More heartening, our 
revolutionary society holds the seeds for cor¬ 
recting every injustice. And we have a great 
purpose; To plant our revolutionary society 
in all the earth. When we see our mission 
clearly, our frustrations will appear In their 
true proportion. 

“We have,” he says, “done much vacillat¬ 
ing the last 6 years, between the decision 
to suicide, or shoulder responsibility for our 
sublime mission. But thanks be to God, 
America l.s getting religion. It Is the evan¬ 
gelical rollgluii of freedom. 

“Our forefathers risked their lives, their 
fortunes In the cause of freedom. Now the 
time has come for us to pledge our lives, our 
fortune, our sacred honor for an even greater 
cause of securing liberty for millions now In 
slavery.” 

And then Mr. Jackson makes his boldest 
statement; “Ours," he says, “is not a passive 
mission; it is militant. Ours Is the task of 
taking to the enslaved of the earth the revo¬ 
lution of freedom. We are not going to 
contain communism. We are going to crush 
it. We are not going to Just keep the Krem¬ 
lin from going further. We are going to 
push it back. We are out to liberate Po¬ 
land, and CaechOBlovakia. and Albania—and 
the citisien slaves of the Russian tyrant. No 
longer are we ffghtlng to be let alone. We 
are aggressors for freedom. 

“America has hesitated in the past only 
because she hasn’t been given the vision of 
a great cause. Ber leaders have talked of 
radios, and bathtubs * « • when America 
wanted to champion the cause of freedom. 
At last it seenu our leadership Is coming to 


know our soils * * * and perhaps find 
their own. God pity any who attempt to 
turn to their selfish material or political ad¬ 
vantage this fervent dedication of a great 
people.” 

And there—abbreviated only slightly—Is 
the attempt by one man to sense the spirit 
of the people* 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
include herewith the remarks of United 
States Commissioner of Reclamation 
Michael W. Straus, made before the 
Denver . totary Club on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Reclamation Engi¬ 
neering Center at Denver. Colo., on July 
20, 1050. Reclamation has played a 
vivid and vital roll in the building of our 
great country, and 1 am sure the per¬ 
tinent remarks of Commissioner Straus 
will be of interest to Members of Con¬ 
gress and others having the opportunity 
to read the Congressional Record. 

Commissioner Straus* remarks follow: 

Water in Our World 

This day wo puuse Just long enough In 
our ceaseless use of this Reclamation Engi¬ 
neering Center for a dedication that gives 
us a chance to lean back from our labors 
far enough to take stock of what we are doing 
here in Denver, and why. 

This group of second-hand buildings— 
erected a decade ago to speed to victory a 
wasteful war of global destruction and sal¬ 
vaged to become a center of man’s efforts 
through construction to build a better world 
in which to live—is no mere engineering 
office. While by law able technicians under 
the brilliant leadership of Reclamation’s 
Chief Engineer, L. N. McClellan, here serve 
the needs of 17 arid Western States, far 
more flows from the drafting boards and 
design shops under these roofs than the 
plans, blueprints, and contract specifications 
of the giant reclamation dams on our 
streams which have unveiled new vistas to 
the West and commanded the attention of 
the world. 

Of all the works Reclamation has brought 
into being history may record this center us 
the mast important. Although Boulder con¬ 
quered the Colorado and the deserts of the 
Southwest, Shasta preserved and expanded 
California's rich agricultural life, and Grand 
Coulee kilowatts created the Industrial em¬ 
pire of the Pacific Northwest, it Is to and 
from this center that ebbs and floods a tide 
of talent, ideas, and knowledge that spreads 
over this country and throughout the world, 
changing the way we live and helping to save 
and enrich our civilization. 

Here to Denver have come quietly men 
who in their distant homelands are nor¬ 
mally topped by turbans, fezes, or felts—all 
planners and builders of our future. Here 
have come those who walk In sabots, shoes, 
or sandals who are not tourists merely satis¬ 
fying curiosity os to what Reclamation has 
built. X have talked to them by the score 
as they come through Washington and have 
eeen them by the hundreds out on the Jobs, 
so I know they are of the brotherhood who 
would put to use the scarce sweet water In 
our world. Here, though they be yellow, 


white, or black of complexion, or eustamarlly 
clad in pants, Jodhpurs, kilts, or kimonos, 
they have been sent by the governments of 
64 nations as selected teohnioians to seek 
Reclamation’s knowledge. And when they 
go home they leave some of their own knowl¬ 
edge behind here. Often they are followed 
by our own Reclamation men back to the far 
places on this planet. And all this comes to 
pass with a very definite purpose. 

Last night half the people of the world 
went to bed hungry. It was nothing new to 
them—some starvation is normal over half 
the world. 

This morning, 55.000 new moutha—the 
children bom during the preceding 24 
hours—ehowed up for breakfast throughout 
the world. Tomorrow there w ll be another 
6<^.000—and the next day and the day after 
as the number Increases until stopped by 
famine, pestilence, or war. And while these 
mouths cry out for food, there still remain 
uncounted millions of fertile acres that are 
sterile now for lack of fresh water, which is 
wasting unused to the sea, that could help 
feed a hungry world. 

The problem exists virtually all over the 
globe. It is rot even entirely absent In 
this Nation, which has the highest standard 
of living attained anywhere at any time. 
Here, where fewer are hungry and we are 
but half done with our task of irrigation 
tLat Is limited by the water supply and not 
the land, we must not be fooled by a few col¬ 
lapses in our food distribution mechanisms. 
Let not today’s handful of surpluses of some 
agricultural commodities in certain areas 
blind us to the fact that America’s popula¬ 
tion wan stay ahead of hunger only so long 
as we plan and develop our resources ahead 
of our needs. 

Cold statistics warn us that we cannot feed 
and clothe cur own grov/ing population a 
quarter of a century hence unless cm* har¬ 
vests are increased and our industrial plant 
expanded. To increase that plant, we must 
have new and noncxhaustlble energy—the 
energy of the hydroelectrical kilowatt that 
is the mociern byproduct of Reclamation 
y;ith which the whole world seeks to lighten 
its labors so that today’s children may not 
be doomed to perpetual toil. 

We have no monopoly on reclamation 
achievement in the United States. Irriga¬ 
tion engineering dates hack to Biblical days. 
Many thriving civilizations have been built 
upon It. Many have fallen for neglect of 
their water resources development. Today, 
the United States, which profited from all 
prior experience, stands in fourth place 
among the nations in the total amount of 
irrigated land, and even lower in propor¬ 
tion 0 .' irrigated land to total area. 

But our contributions are especially 
geared to modern needs and modern times— 
to applying the knowledge men have gained 
over the ages. In an era of machinery, our 
engineers here have made the utmost use 
of machines and, hence, can do In 20 years 
or less what used to take a century. Only 
through the mechanization that American 
industry has made famous can the world¬ 
wide reclamation effort move fast enough 
to meet the pressing urgency of modern 
needr. or develop to its fullest stature the 
resources available In the world’s rivers and 
streams. 

Through our mechanization, our wealth, 
and our tradition of freedom and enterprise; 
through our democratically responsive insti¬ 
tutions. which make the resources of our 
Government available to meet the needs and 
problems of the people, as here in this Rec¬ 
lamation Center, we have been able to con¬ 
ceive and to carry out projects x'hich were 
beyond imagination but a few decades ago. 

Here in Denver were drawn tbe plans for 
Grand Coulee, up In the State of Washing¬ 
ton. where we have Kuilt the mightiest con¬ 
crete structure ever conceived by man—a 
dam four-fifths of a mile long whose spill- 
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way 18 twice as high as Niagara. Here also 
were drawn the first plans for the Ichang 
Gorge Darn on the Yangtze River, Intended 
to produce twice as much power as Grand 
Ck)ulee and to help industrialize a free China. 

On the border between Arizona and Ne* 
vada, we have built, from Denver plans, Boul¬ 
der—«the highest dam in the world, one- 
seventh of a mile high, holding bach enough 
of the Colorado River flow to put New York 
State under a foot of water. Here also we 
are checking the plans for Kosi Dam in India 
which will rise still higher. 

In California’s Central Valley, we are mov¬ 
ing irrigation water on a large scale 500 
nflles—^farther than man has ever before 
attempted mass movement of such great 
quantities of water. Egyptians have come 
to Denver for aid In working out their plans 
for harnessing th*^ Nile over still longer 
stretches. 

Here above Denver we have pierced the 
backbone of the Continental Divide with the 
world's longest irrigation tunnel, to divert 
water from the Pacific watershed to the At¬ 
lantic watershed. Even as wo prepare to 
repeat that process on the Gunnison-Arkan¬ 
sas Project Just south of here. South Ameri¬ 
can engineers are likewise planning to hole 
through the Andes and are seeking our ad¬ 
vice. 

Grander than any of these accomplish¬ 
ments is the scope of the Missouri River 
Basin Project—the greatest leclamation de¬ 
velopment ever attempted—that spreads over 
one*8lxth of the United States. Plans from 
this center for the Missouri watershed will 
win us 6,000.000 acres plus 8,330,000 million 
kilowatts of electric generating capacity. 
Those producing acres, gained forever by the 
arts of peace, are acres we have won for 
ourselves without robbing anyone else. In 
contrast to the type of expansion represented 
by Tojo’s coprosperity sphere or Hitler's 
Lebensrnum which leaves only ruin and deso¬ 
lation in its wake, the American type of con¬ 
quest enriches all mankind. 

We are using machinery such as the world 
has never seen before. We are installing the 
world's greatest pumps, its greatest genera¬ 
tors, its mightiest power plants. But to¬ 
day’s achievements are only a preview of this 
center’s plans for tomorrow, as yesterday's 
wore of today’s. 

Brigham Young began modern irrigation in 
America when he dug a short ditch to water 
his Mormon settlers’ first potato patch a cen¬ 
tury ago in what is now Salt Lake City. 

We get a glimpse of tomorrow in the United 
Western Investigations, in which we are 
studying the possibility of bringing surplus 
waters across the country a thousand miles, 
over valleys and mountains, from the Colum¬ 
bia River region, near Canada, to the South¬ 
west regions on Mexico’s border, where the 
growing season lasts the year round and 
where current civil strife is merely a symp¬ 
tom showing that the available nearer wa¬ 
ter is approaching exhaustion. 

But, strange to say, while all this goes on, 
the whole United States has been rather 
slow to recognize these facts nationally 
throughout this very big and powerful coun¬ 
try. We have a reclamation program that la 
the focus of world attention, but we have 
not yet achieved a recognizable national 
water policy. The engineers build dams and 
hurry on to build still greater ones with 
scarcely a pause to see what repercussions 
their achievements leave behind them on 
the economy and sociology of a community, 
area, or whole region or to see whether their 
dam was really justified in the first place. 
The technicians of this center, enjoying the 
freedom we grant scientists, have out¬ 
stripped the statesmen, economists, poli¬ 
ticians, sociologists, lawyers, and legislators 
to whom we deny freedom from perpetual 
challenge. The latter must Justify to a 
properly Inquisitive public why the engi¬ 


neers should bo left to and financed in their 
expensive tasks. But in some spots we have 
not yet convinced the dwellers In humid 
areas of the value of reclamation. Perhaps, 
the engineers should be required to halt long 
enough to study, themselves, the resulting 
economic and sociological reverberations of 
their construction and then they could un¬ 
dertake to teach the value of reclamation to 
others. 

The fact Is, our task Includes establishing 
that reclamation is not merely spending 
other people's money hut is transforming it 
into new and more useful productive wealth. 

In the 17 Western States alone—where 
Uncle Sam’s reclamation activities provide 
but a quarter of the irrigation and much 
more is provided by non-Federal enterprise 
that this center also serves—a $2,000,000,000 
Federal investment over a half century is 
now yielding (for the fourth consecutive 
year) over half a billion dollars each 12 
months In additional crop values, plus some 
$32,000,000 in cash power revenues. As a 
taxpayer myself. I call that a good return 
on a taxpayer's dollar. This Is not only more 
food and more power but new national 
wealth that, in turn, is taxed to bring far 
more back into the National Treasury than 
it drew out in the first place. 

Towns and cities have arisen on spots 
which, without reclamation, would still be 
wasteland. Stable, thriving, producing, buy¬ 
ing farm areas exist where formerly we had 
abandoned homes, deserting populations, 
and relief rolls that were greater than the 
voting register. Through the past half cen¬ 
tury of expcrlenco and progress, we have 
proven that In reclamation we have a tre¬ 
mendous Instrument for meeting the needs 
of both the present and the future. But 
don't be misled by that word "future" The 
needs of the future are the problems of today. 

Our population is growing at the rate of 
about a million a year. The great bulk of 
this Increase la In the West, which this de¬ 
cennial census shows is growing at a phe¬ 
nomenal rate—much faster than the rest of 
the country. In 20 years, we will have about 
20,000,000 more of our own citizens to feed. 
Even allowing for further advances in food 
production through more scientific agricul¬ 
ture, we will need many more millions of 
acres of farm land. Wo will find many of 
them In the West, whose arid and semi- 
arid reaches comprise a great reservoir of 
unused land resources. We will need them 
Just as fast as wo can build the reclamation 
projects to irrigate the thirsty acres. No¬ 
where in the West today are wo yet meeting 
the demands for more water and more power. 

We will need not only the land and the 
food—we will need the power from Reclama¬ 
tion power for forms, homes, and industries— 
power that means greater production, lower 
costs, and better living. 

The American people will find ways to ob¬ 
tain what they need. They always have, 
I believe they always will. In fact, many 
of our leading men believe that within our 
own lifetime, our standard of living can be 
made double what it is today. 

To meet such demands and to achieve such 
goals, we shall need far more intensive devel¬ 
opment of our western water resources than 
we have ever before attempted. 

We will need to put every last drop of water 
to work. We shall have to work it over and 
over again—work it as It falls through the 
dam; work it as it tumbles down the moun¬ 
tains; work it when we turn it on our fields; 
rework it after it runs through the faucets 
and sewers of our cities; and then recapture 
It and work it through the cycle once more, 
in another region, as it flows on to the sea. 

This means work for this center building 
dams—etorage dams and diversion dams and 
great, complex multiple-purpose dams. It 
means building canals and dikes, pumps and 
siphons, tunnels and gates and desUting beds 


and aqueducts and drainage systems. It 
means power plants, transmission lines, 
switchyards, and transformer stations. 

It means working in mountains and 
canyons, on the slopes and in the deserts. 
It means the kind of planning and design¬ 
ing for this center that can coordinate a 
dam built in Montana In 1960 with an Irri¬ 
gation system still to be built In Kansas in 
1966. and with all the other structures on all 
the streams through all the years between, 
so they will work together as a perfectly 
fitted team in opening new wealth through¬ 
out an entire river basin. 

It is a challenge to every person In Amer¬ 
ica—^to the local people, the electric coopera¬ 
tives and the water users’ organizations, the 
farmers, and the people in the towns; to the 
local governments, the States, and the Fed¬ 
eral agencies; to builders and planners and 
technical men and legislators. 

Perhaps, most of all, it is a challenge to 
the engineers who are going out of the social 
security of the technician’s ivory tower in 
Denver to meet the problems in the field 
where the citizens can have at them (and. 
as some of our field staffs say, "decontami¬ 
nate" them from contact with Denver’s per¬ 
fectionists by exposing them to the practical 
and realistic requirements of water users). 
Out In the Hold they can teach their politi¬ 
cal. economic, legal, und legislative coworkers 
to use for the common good the new tools 
that science has fashioned. 

For we're engaged in a race, and it’s a 
more important race than any you read about 
in the snort pages. A reclamation project 
takes time. We’re still working at Hoover 
Dam after two hot and one cold world wars, 
and on the expanded Yakima project after 
45 years. Next year we will be near the 
finish of the first phase of the Central Valley 
project, on which construction began 13 
years ago, but which has been California's 
dream for half a century. Further phases 
of that project may take another 25 years 
or more. Colorado-Big ’Thompson, right hero 
in your own back yard, has been under way 
for 14 years now. And In the Missouri River 
Basin no person or Congress has yet dared 
fix a schedule on which the work should be 
finished. 

The race Is to determine whether our 
engineers in the field and our statesmen 
and legislators In their offices can keep the 
development of our water resources abreast 
of the pressing, ever-growing, ever-acccler- 
utlng demands of our people for the use of 
those resources. 

Its outcome will help to decide how well 
we and our children will live; whether our 
boasted American standard ol living can 
be maintained and can continue to grow 
as it always has in this Nation of continu¬ 
ing dynamic expansion. 

Before It is over the engineers In this 
Reclamation center and their colleagues in 
other Reclamation offices throughout the 
West will have done and learned things new 
in man’s experience. And other nations, 
further behind in their water resource de¬ 
velopment work and facing an even more 
desperate race than we, will be watching what 
we do, and looking to us for technical help. 

Following the passage by the Congress of 
various laws which made it national policy 
for this Government to cooperate with for¬ 
eign nations in the exchange of various 
technical data and information. Reclama¬ 
tion was requested to coo))erate in the pro¬ 
gram and was supplied with funds for this 
purpose. Already we have had between 
800 to 800 professional visitors from abroad 
each year studying our irrigation practice 
and learning how American technology could 
benefit their own lands. These officials come 
from some 64 different countries. Last year 
47 brilliant young men from 9 different 
countries were placed with Reclamation for 
prolonged training. Frequently our alumni 
from other lands rise to important places 
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tn their own countrtea. One Is Minister of 
PubUc Works for Afghanistan. Another has 
become chairman of the Central Water Power 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission of 
IncUa^ and still another is chief designing 
engineer in that country. 

A couple of years ago the Government of 
Thailand—which we used to call 61am—sent 
30 yotmg engineers for a year of in-service 
training with the Bureau of Reclamation 
to form the nucleus of an irrigation service. 
Now every one of those 30 is serving in the 
royal irrigation department of his country, 
applying the lessons he learned from the 
American reclamation program, and right 
among you now are another half doaen—a 
splendid sample of Slam’s man with a future. 

Fifteen governments have asked the Bureau 
to send experts to advise and plan with them 
for more and better irrigation, while 19 others 
have asked for and received special forms of 
assistance, for which foreign engineers send 
us up to aoo inquiries a month. 

Each year we send overseas thousands of 
copies of tec^'nlcal documents, the working 
tools of modern technology—specifications, 
technical papers, manuals of practice, and so 
forth. Some of these have been translated 
by foreign governments into their own lan¬ 
guages and some editions have sold In the 
multiple-thousand copies. There is a con¬ 
stant return flow of technical information 
from abroad which Is put to Immediate use 
here. 

Arrangements for such help usually are 
made through the Department of State, the 
United Nations, or the BOA, and the costs 
are not paid for from Reclamation appropria¬ 
tions. As a direct result of such contacts, 
foreign agencies place millions of more dol¬ 
lars each year In order for American con¬ 
struction equipment for reclamation works 
In their own lands to be built, frequently, 
by Reclamation-trained American con¬ 
tractors. 

Reclamation experts have helped to plan a 
project in Ceylon aimed at rovl allzing the 
economy of that new nation. In the Near 
East they have helped to survey the economic 
rehabilitation of Mesopotamia and the Bu- 
plirates Basin. In southern Rhodesia they 
have helped to build earth dams; in Japan 
and Venezuela, to reconstruct canal systems; 
In Greece, to help plan an Amerlcan-style. 
multipurpose dam and power plant. And a 
party of six Reclamation men In South 
Korea, planning the development of power 
sites in that land to substitute for power 
cut off from North Korea, got out last month 
Just one jump ahead of the Communists. 

Here in Denver the specialized knowledge 
acquired in designing dams to meet earth¬ 
quake conditions makes it possible for us 
to perform the extremely complex tests for 
building an earthquakeproof dam in the 
Himalayan Mountains in far-off Nepal. 
Other specialized studies have been made for 
irrigation projects in New Zealand, Guam, 
PortugtU, and Greece. And my own third pri¬ 
or predecessor, the late great Commissioner 
Elwood Mead, helped design the water sup¬ 
ply system that permitted the continent of 
Australia to establish its capital at Canberra. 

Under President Truman’s point 4 pro¬ 
gram, such assistance to other lands can be 
Increased and can be linked with technical 
assistance in other fields to bring American 
Bclentlfio skill wherever it is needed. In 
fact, In this Reclamation Center you behold 
point 4 already in operation. It has been 
for some years and we in America are safer 
and richer for it. 

Naturally, our reclamation program must 
serve our own domestic needs first, but look¬ 
ing abroad we cannot successfully preach the 
blessings of freedom and democracy to hun¬ 
gry bellies. Director General Norris Dodd, t>f 
the United Nations Pood and Agriculture 
Organization, says that lack of food Is back 
of must of the trouble in the Far East. 
Prof. E. A. Hooten, of Harvard, says that 


apart from competition and stupidity, the 
basic cause of warfare is human breeding 
beyond limited food resources. And Sir 
John Orr, former Director General of the 
FAO and winner of the last Nobel peace 
prize, has called starvation and want In the 
midst of potential plenty the fatal weakness 
of our civilization, a root cause of war. 

But Lord Orr adds a word of hope. A 
tough and canny Scotchman who has toured 
the world to study how Its people make their 
livings, he tells us flatly that there can be 
food for all without war; and he makes the 
institution of great irrigation and flood-con¬ 
trol *)rogram8 in undeveloped countries one 
of the fundamental means of accomplishing 
this end. 

America has knowledge and the skill to 
offer. And no small part of that knowledge 
and skill, that know-how and show-how, 
arises in this engineering center we are dedi¬ 
cating today. 

It Is one of the foremost instruments of 
our American leadership In the free world. 
It helps preserve and enhance our own west¬ 
ern strength, our domestic prosperity, and 
our national future: and It enables us to 
make decisive, constructive contributions to 
other free lands throughout the world. 

It is truly one of the bulwarks of our free¬ 
dom and of human civilization and it Is 
dedicated to the development of water for 
the service of mankind. 


Statement No. 3: Examining Congressman 
Pottlson’s Recent Extension of Remarks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23,1950 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
tinuing my commentary on the exten¬ 
sion of remarks by Congressman Poul- 
soN, found m the Record of August 17,1 
wish to touch upon the last three points 
covered. In my extensions of August 21 
and August 22,1 have commented on the 
first four of the seven points Which he 
listed. 

The first sentence under the fifth point 
of Congressman Poxj7.sun's statement of 
Augu: 17, to the efiect that this proposed 
Columbia River diversion is brought for¬ 
ward at this time by the Department of 
the Interior as an aid to the Central 
Arizona project, should be revised in the 
light of the statements made by me and 
others on the floor of the House yester¬ 
day In answer to the speech of Congress¬ 
man Holzfield. House Resolution 244 in 
the Eightieth Congress wai voted by the 
Public Lands Committee on July 1,1947, 
without a single “nay*' vote, although the 
committee record of July 1, 1947, does 
show that some Members withheld their 
votes. If this issue of bringing Columbia 
River water to California is to be revived, 
or if the Bureau of Reclamation is now 
honoring the formal action of July 1, 
1947, of the House Public Lands Commit¬ 
tee, it is unfortunate that the official 
transcripts of June 23 and July I, 1947, 
have not been printed so that the full 
sentiment of the committee could be 
more readily seen. 

As for the remaining part of the fifth 
division of Congressman Poulson's ex¬ 


tension. I totally disagree with him. Of 
course, there is no nefarious scheme to 
rob California of Colorado River water 
and divert the same into Arizona. How¬ 
ever, I am watching what could be a 
nefarious scheme to rob lands In Cali¬ 
fornia and throughout all other Colo¬ 
rado basin States of Colorado Elver 
water in order to send such water to 
Mexico. If Arizona does not get her 
rightful share of that water, that is what 
will happen to it. 

The sixth point in this extension by 
Congressman Poulson consists of only 
two sentences and for purposes of com¬ 
ment must be quoted in full. Here they 
are: 

Southeru California has always paid its 
own way. The people of southern Califor¬ 
nia have obligated themselves for more than 
half a billion dollars for water projects, and 
they are paying these debts with unvarying 
regularity. 

When the statement is made that 
southern California has always paid its 
own way, that must mean with regard 
to all her water problems. According 
to my best information, the remark is 
true of one great feature of their water 
development, the Metropolitan Aque¬ 
duct from the Colorado River, but I 
question it with respect to another great 
feature, the All-American Canal and Im¬ 
perial Valley development. Although 
there are some minor water develop¬ 
ments in California, such as the Palo 
Verde Diversion and the Coachella Di¬ 
version, which no doubt are paying their 
own way, the main features I refer to 
for examination are, first, the Metro¬ 
politan Aqueduct from Lake Havasu on 
the Colorado River to the west coast 
cities, and secondly, the All-American 
Canal from the Imperial diversion dam 
on the Colorado River into Imperial Val¬ 
ley. Let us examine each of these to see 
if both have been paid for currently as 
the California Congressman indicates. 

The Metropolitan Aqueduct is one of 
the greatest pieces of construction of its 
kind on this planet. It is a physical 
work in which an engineer could take 
the greatest pride. It is nearly 400 
miles long and has a total of 91 miles 
of tunnel—the longest being about 13 
miles. It literally has to be lifted over 
the mountains and every drop of water 
it carries westward from the Colorado 
River has to be pumped a total vertical 
lift of more than 1,600 feet. Although 
built to carry 1,100,000 acre-feet of water 
annually, this aqueduct has the usual en¬ 
gineering provision for an overload, and 
It is said to be capable of carrying 1,200.- 
000 acre-feet yearly. It cost upward of 
$200,000,000. But with all this, in a sense 
it is a white elephant. 

However, the bondholders are assured 
of their Investment even though the 
aqueduct to date has not been paying 
its cost and upkeep. The taxpayers of 
Los Angeles and the Metropolitan Water 
District are obligated to finance the In¬ 
vestment in that aqueduct regardless of 
how little water is carried through It. 
The sale of water during the more than 
10 years of its life has not gone very 
far toward paying the cost. Yet it is 
true that southern California is paying 
for this great watei' development. Some 
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Californians would like to center our 
whole attention upon that one feature 
to the neglect of others. 

But—^let us look at another part of 
the picture. The second phase of Cali¬ 
fornia’s take out of the Colorado River is 
through the All American Canal, which 
includes, of course, the Imperial Diver¬ 
sion Dam and should rightfully include 
the Hoover Dam and all appurtenances. 
Congressman Poulson must have had 
in mind all the items just named—that 
is, the All-American Canal. Imperial 
Dam, and Hoover Dam—whtn he spoke 
of more than a half billion dollar in¬ 
vestment in those water projects. Did he 
mean to include the Hoover Dam, and if 
so, did he mean to say that southern 
California has obligated itself to pay for 
the Hoover Dam? That part I question. 
Let us take a closer look at this so-called 
obligation. Would it be correct for me to 
say that because I occasionally ride from 
Washington to New York City on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, that I am under 
obligation to pay the cost of building the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from Washington 
to New York? Certainly not, but such is 
very similar to what is being claimed by 
southern California about Hoover Dam. 
What exactly is southern Califoimia’s 
obligallon for the cost of Hoover Dam? 

They have contracted for power, at a 
certain very reasonable rate, which Is 
generated there by falling water. How¬ 
ever, if Hoover Dam should be destroyed 
within an hour, nobody in southern Cali¬ 
fornia is obligated to pay Uncle Sam the 
unpaid balance of the cost in construct¬ 
ing that dam. A resident of Los Angeles 
w^ould be no more under obligation to 
make up to the United States Treasury 
the unpaid cost, in such an event, than 
would be a resident of Baltimore. Cali¬ 
fornians have a queer way of talking 
about their half-billion dollar “obliga¬ 
tion” \vhich they say they are repaying 
currently. That part of their arithmetic 
is just about on a par with some of the 
other samples of bookkeeping which they 
have applied to projects they do not like. 
The irrigation now being carried on in 
Imperial Valley w’ould not be possible 
without Hoover Dam. but irrigators are 
not paying for that dam. Power users 
are paying for Hoover Dam and equip¬ 
ment. and thousands of those users live 
in .Arizona. 

Does Congressman Poulson mean to 
say that the total payments on this half- 
billion-dollar California investment are 
being currently made by those who re¬ 
ceive the lion’s share of the benefits? 
I cannot figure it that way. The in¬ 
dispensable benefits of water and silt 
control to the Imperial Irrigation dis¬ 
trict are not having their costs paid for 
by that district. The power users in 
three States are paying the total costs, 
but even so, they are merely purchasing 
hydroelectric power, a commodity which 
their modern life demands. Therefore, 
concerning the Imperial irrigation dis¬ 
trict’s flood-control and silt-control 
benefits, it would be more correct to say 
such are being paid for by the power 
users in the three States of Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. I do not object 
to this, but merely allude to it as a fact 

Does Congressman Poulson mean to 
tell us that the cost of the All-American 


Canal, built by Uncle Sam to the tune of 
nearly $100,000,000, is currently being 
paid for by the Imperial Irrigation Dis¬ 
trict? Well, perhaps that depends upon 
a technicality as to what is meant by 
“current repayment.” True the Im¬ 
perial irrigation district h^s a repay¬ 
ment contract with the Government 
signed by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur 
in 1932 providing for repayment on cer¬ 
tain conditions. I think the terms of 
that contract are not .wise. It is my 
understanding that under the terms of 
the contract no repayment of costr on 
the All-American Canal have been made 
by the Imperial irrigation district. Yet, 
in the last 10 year.*! or so, many millions 
of acre-feet of water have been carried 
in that canal into that great garden spot 
knowm as the Imperial Valley in Cali¬ 
fornia, by use of which water hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of crops have 
been produced. Under the terms of the 
All-American Canal contract the repay¬ 
ments may be said to be current, techni¬ 
cally. !)ecause none are clue, even after 
10 or more years of valuable use. 

In the seventh point, as in the first, 
Congressman Poulson wants it known 
that he docs not favor the idea of divert¬ 
ing water from the Columbia River into 
California. In a colloquy on the floor of 
the House, as I was closing my speech 
on August 22 and also later when he ob¬ 
tained the floor, it was brought out that 
he had some question in his mind about 
Chairman Welch’s proposal even when 
It was before the committee on July 1, 
1947. I can understand that he does 
not want to give Arizona any comfort or 
hope to get more Colorado River water 
because southern California might get 
water from the Columbia River. Yet, as 
other California Members pointed out. 
there is more to California than south¬ 
ern California south of the Tehachapi 
Mountains. However, it is only southern 
California that has any claim upon the 
Colorado River, which claim is in the 
name of the State of CaUfornia. 

I think it can be conclusively shown 
that as to water southern California is 
amply provided for, considering the lo¬ 
cal resources and the High Sierra.s, with 
all present and future needs of Colo¬ 
rado River water by the amount assigned 
her by law from the water apportioned 
by subsection (a) of article HI of the 
Colorado River compact. That indis¬ 
putable amount of “apportioned” water 
is a gross of 4.400.000 acre-feet annually. 
I believe it can be conclusively shown 
that with that amount of water from the 
Colorado, plus the Los Angeles water re¬ 
sources in the Owens Valley and Mono 
BciSin area, plus the water resources of 
the south coastal basin of which the 
Los Angeles area is a part, that the Los 
Angeles area has ample water supply 
for any foreseeable future need. 

I want to protect the great city of 
Los Angeles in her three groups of legal 
water rights. I am also anxious to pro¬ 
tect the remaining part of southern Cal¬ 
ifornia in its legal water rights for ag¬ 
ricultural pui’po.ses. Certainly I want to 
protect Arizona’s water rights, too, but 
in the absence of an authorization act 
such as S. 75, giving the Supreme Court 
jurisdiction, we are all going to lose, and 
nobody gains. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, It looks 
as if this may be the best opportunity 
I shall have to discuss our farm prob¬ 
lems with every farmer in the Four¬ 
teenth Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent. I shall ad¬ 
dress this to each one personally and 
ask you to give me the benefit of your 
thinking. The quality of the work of a 
Congressman seems to vary directly with 
the extent to which he is able to learn 
and understand the problems and aspi¬ 
rations of the people in his district. 

The Federal farm price support and 
production adjustment program was in- 
augui'ated in 1933 when farmers all over 
the country were in dire economic dis¬ 
tress. It helped to pull them and the 
Nation out of the depression. During 
World War II the support program pro¬ 
vided a price assurance to farmers that 
allowed them to make a wartime pro¬ 
duction record which helped to win the 
war and to leed a world faced with fam¬ 
ine in the early po.stwar years. Sup¬ 
ports also helped bridge the economic 
gap between war and peace and were 
probably of considerable importance in 
preventing the slight recession of 1949 
from becoming a postwar depression. 

The Eightieth Congress enacted a 
farm price support program called the 
Agricultural Act of 1948. Title n of this 
law was to take effect on January 1, 
1950, and would have dj-astically low¬ 
ered the levels of support for most com¬ 
modities and removed from mandatory 
support many of the most important 
form commodities produced in northern 
Ohio. These are commodities that are 
among those that have the greatest im¬ 
portance to the national defense effort 
in time of emergency. 

The Eighty-first Congress—-the one 
now in session—took cognizance of farm¬ 
ers’ objections to the Agricultural Act of 
1948 and enacted some rather important 
chanties. Among those changes was the 
provision for mandatory price supports 
for milk, butter, and their products. 
This is a change of real Importance to 
farmers in northern Ohio. This is the 
law under which the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture is currently operating. But we 
must now consider this 1 iglslation in light 
of our present mobilization effort. 

Our Nation and the free world prob¬ 
ably face at least three more genera¬ 
tions of an ideological struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism. 'I’he 
particular brand of totailtarianism 
against which we are now struggling is 
one which preaches, but does not prac¬ 
tice, a glittering and attractive sort of 
materialism which undoubtedly has con¬ 
siderable appeal to disadvantaged peo¬ 
ples both within the United States and in 
the free world. The two sides in this 
ideological struggle are currently en¬ 
gaged in a partial resort to arms as a 
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part of the struggle that may be a prel¬ 
ude to full-scale global war. Democracy 
can defeat Russian communism, if those 
believing In democracy have the will to 
win. But to gain a real victory and last¬ 
ing peace, we must win both the military 
struggle for area supremacy and the 
Ideological struggle for men's minds. 

While making the United States and 
the free world strong militarily, we must 
also demonstrate that democracy, even 
under forced draft, provides the best 
opportunity for disadvantaged people, in 
the United States and in the free world, 
to Improve their material, as well as their 
spiritual, lot in the world. 

In a period such as the one that may 
be ahead of us for a great many 3 'ears, 
there are two different kinds of farm 
commodity price problems for which we 
must have solutions. The first of these Is 
concerned with price supports. Even In 
periods of limited or even full-scale mo¬ 
bilization. the prices of faim commodities 
can quickly drop below a level that is fair 
to farmers; witness eggs and potatoes 
during World War n. For this reason, 
price support assurances to farmers pro¬ 
vide the economic climate within which 
farmers can Increase their production of 
scarce items with assurance that tempo¬ 
rary conditions at harvest time will not 
result In a disastrous drop in farm in¬ 
come in the midst of a rise in the prices 
of things farmers must buy. The second 
group of problems Is concerned with Is¬ 
sues related to food price ceilings and 
rationing. 

PRICK-BUPPORT iRStlES 

Some of the price-support Issues are: 

First. The old parity formula that has 
been In ase since 1933 is based upon the 
idea of maintaining the purchasing pow¬ 
er of Individual farm commodities such 
as wheat, or corn, or butter at the same 
level In terms of things that farmers buy 
as it was in the period 1909 to 1914. It 
has been suggested by several farm or¬ 
ganizations. and by the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture, that a more nearly current 
faTn family purchasing power formula 
should be substituted for the commodity 
purchasing power formula. 

Second. The second issue is that of 
the appropriate or proper level at which 
farm prices or farmers’ Incomes should 
be supported. 

(a) Some, a minority, oppose the 
whole idea of a support program for 
farmers. 

(b) Others say that such support pro¬ 
grams should act as a protection against 
the loss of out-of-pocket production 
costs—this would be a level of between 
55 and 70 percent of parity. 

ic) Another group favors supports 
ranging between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity, with mlnimums in years of large 
supply close to the 75-percent level. 
Such a level would help prevent com¬ 
plete bankruptcy of those farmers who 
had sufficient reserves to tide themselves 
over several bad years in succession. 

(d) Still others urge that the best in¬ 
terest of the entire Nation, including 
that of farmers, demands that farm¬ 
ers’ incomes be maintained from year 


to year at a level not too far below that 
of immediately past years. 

Third. Closely associated with the pre¬ 
vious question is the one of what com¬ 
modities should be provided with price 
supports. 

(a) There Is, of course, the sincere 
group that says "‘none.” 

(b) Another group would restrict 
price-support operations to the so-called 
basic commodities—cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts. 

(c) Others would extend the list to 
Include important perishable commodi¬ 
ties such as milk, butterfat, the meat 
animals, hogs and cattle, eggs, and farm 
chickens. 

(d) Still others would urge the inclu¬ 
sion of important fruits and vegetables. 

(e) While others would cover all bona 
fide farm products. 

Fourth. A fourth issue is the question 
of the method of support. There are 
basically two major methods of support¬ 
ing fanners’ returns on the commodi¬ 
ties they sell. One of these is the pur¬ 
chase method by which the Government, 
through direct purchase or a loan pro¬ 
gram. takes enough of the supply of the 
commodity off the market to bring the 
market price up to the support level. 
The other method is the payment meth¬ 
od, whereby farmers sell their entire 
supply into the market, at regular sup¬ 
ply and demand prices, and, if the re¬ 
sulting average market prices are below 
the support level, the difference would 
be covered In a production payment from 
the Government to the farmer. 

The loan-and-purcha.se-agreement 
method of support seems to have worked 
relatively well for storable commodities 
and for purchases of the processed prod¬ 
ucts of perishable commodities where 
definite outlets and use as a safety re¬ 
serve are available. This has not worked 
a hardship upon consumers because the 
so-called surplus production that is 
taken off the market 1 year by the Gov¬ 
ernment can be safely and economically 
stored for use in a later season or in a 
later year. It is only good sense to main¬ 
tain an adequate safety reserve against 
poor weather, low yields, or other na¬ 
tional emergency and for welfare pur¬ 
poses. 

But for the bulk of perishables, there 
are a great many people who feel that 
the production payment method of sup¬ 
port would be preferable. If not used 
within a short period after harvest, 
perishable farm commodities must be 
destroyed or stored at a very heavy ex¬ 
pense. Provision has already been made 
by law to use as much as possible of 
such commodities in the school-lunch 
program. In public and private welfare 
agencies both in this coimtry and 
abroad. Further provision should be 
made for emergency stockpiles of stor¬ 
able processed products in areas near 
urban centers. Yet Government-owned 
inventories of such products as potatoes, 
eggs, and milk products continue to pile 
up in expensive storage well beyond the 
need for a reasonable safety reserve. 

The need for a farm price-support 
program grows out of the fact that the 


individual farm family is unable to pro¬ 
tect Itself from the fluctuations of the 
rest of the economy. Farmers make up 
the large majority of our free competi¬ 
tive enterprisers. In an economy where 
farmers are required to sell at the giving 
price in an unprotected market and buy 
at the asking price in a protected market 
they operate at a disadvantage. This 
disadvantage is measured in terms of 
lower farm incomes. These conditions 
may become particularly severe at times 
during periods of national mobilization. 

PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING tSSTJEB 

Some of the major issues relating to 
price control and rationing of food prod¬ 
ucts are: 

First. How far should the price of 
food be allowed to rise before special 
efforts are made to prevent any further 
rise? 

(a) There Is a minority who say that 
the red tape and regimentation involved 
in price control and rationing are so 
great that we should have no price con¬ 
trol and rationing no matter how high 
the prices of food become. These peo¬ 
ple say that, if food prices are allowed to 
rise, this will make farming more profit¬ 
able, thus encouraging farmers to in¬ 
crease production. The increased pro¬ 
duction will in turii hold food prices 
lower than they might otherwise have 
been. 

(b) Another point of view is that 
prices of food should be allowed to rise 
at least high enough to return parity 
prices to farmers before any special steps 
are taken to prevent further rise. 

(c) Still other groups insist that food 
prices should be rolled back to some level 
below parity. 

Second. A second Issue revolves 
around whether rationing of food is a 
necessary procedure to accompany the 
control of food prices. If the total sup¬ 
ply of food is smaller than the amount 
that people would be willing to buy at 
ceiling prices, is there a danger large 
quantities of food will find their way into 
illegal channels of distribution If no 
rationing system Is in effect? 

Third. A third series of problems 
arises when the farmers' cost of produc¬ 
ing food commodities in the quantity 
needed exceeds the established celling 
price. If a condition arises where fann¬ 
ers cannot afford to increase production 
at the ceiling price, how shall the in¬ 
creased production be secured? Two 
different methods are available. 

(a) The ceiling price can be raised, 
thus meeting farmers’ increased pro¬ 
duction costs by requiring the consumer 
to pay higher prices. 

(b) Farmers’ Increased production 
costs can be met through a system of 
consumer subsidies, in the form of direct 
payments to farmers who agree to In¬ 
crease their production of scarce com¬ 
modities. Under this system the gro¬ 
cery-store celling price to consumers 
would not need to be raised; funds need¬ 
ed to make the consumer subsidy pay¬ 
ments to farmers would come out of the 
general revenues of the Government 
Just as would the remainder of the 
defense expenditures. 
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A Day in Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACIlUsSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a new documentary film—16- 
millimeter, black and white with sound— 
all original photography, portraying 
Congress in action. 

Starring Members of Congress and the 
page boys whose daily chores keep the 
wheels turning on Capitol Hill, this film 
interprets by the documentary media the 
processes of legislation in the representa¬ 
tive two-party Congress freely elected by 
secret ballot by the citizens of our Re¬ 
public 

It presents a realistic picture of the 
environment in which the Congress of 
the United States carries on its work: 
Members of Congress at work in their of¬ 
fices and conferring with their constitu¬ 
ents, committee sessions, the American 
free press in action, page boys on the job 
and at classes in their school, and the 
President speaking before? a joint session 
of both Houses, are all portrayed in this 
intimate, personalized story of a day in 
Congress. 

Designed to further understanding at 
liomt' and abroad of the processes of rep- 
rrseiiialive government, this film will 
fill a nerd in the current struggle be¬ 
tween the totalitarian concept of foreign 
one-party dictatorship and the American 
free democracy which it typifies. 

Produced by Hullinger Productions. 
Washington, D. C., and released by In¬ 
structional F'ilms, Inc., New York City, a 
Day in Congress is intended primarily for 
exhibition in television and in the schools 
of the Nation. It is an ideal film for 
private and civic groups to use in their 
efforts to promote widespread appre¬ 
ciation of the American form of govern¬ 
ment and the freedom enjoyed by all cit¬ 
izens Jiving under It. 


The Atom Bomb and the Fire Fighter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF TENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Volunteer Firemen of Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania are now in the midst of their fifty- 
eighth annual convention, which is being 
held this vTck at Bellefonte, Pa. 

These men come from all walks of life 
and serve their respective communities 
voluntarily. It is impossible to fully 
evaluate the great contribution they 
make to the community. State, and Na¬ 
tion in the saving of life and the protec¬ 
tion of property. 

I was highly honored by being given 
the cpportunity of addressing the open¬ 


ing session, August 23, 19h0, on the sub¬ 
ject. The Atom Bomb and the Fire 
P'ighter. 

My address follows: 

The Atom Bomb and the Fire Fighter 
(Speech delivered b> Representiilive James 
E. VAN Zandt, Memlier of Congress, Twenty- 
second District of Pennsylvania, ut the 
fJlty-eighth annual convention of the Ce 
tral District Volunteer Firemen's Assoclu- 
tlo'i, Au,ai&i 23. 19M), Bellefonte, Pa.) 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, It Is n happy 
privilege for me to make a hurried trip liom 
V\7ashington to Bellefonte for tlie purpose of 
dl.scusuing a subject ol miitiial interest and 
one that ha.s caused the ])eoples of the world 
to locus their eyes on the United Slates of 
Ainerini. 

V/hen 1 have concluded my discu.ssion on 
the .subject ol atomic energy. 1 hope to fly 
bac’: to Washington, us a plane i? waiting 
lor me nt the I)elli‘lonte ulrpoil. We have 
ini})ortnnt Icghslation on the floor of the 
House ol Hepre.sentatives this afternoon and 
lor that rea.son it is Impo.sfclble lor me to 
stay and visit with you. 

1 have brought with me a Bound, tech- 
nlcolored film entitled “Operiitkin Cioss- 
roads” which wall give you some idea oi the 
pow'cr oi Uie atomic bomb and the valuable 
lessons we learneci from those te.stR lar out 
in the Puclfie at Bikini Primarily, we 
wanted to know what an A-bomb would do 
to warships So. one was exploded over the 
Bikini lagoon wliere a lleet was anchored. 
The other set off under the water. 

The experts say that for general use, the 
most efiu'ient way to use an A-bomb Is to 
set It ofl about 2.000 feet above the target. 
It s(*ems reasonable to expert, then, that 
11 atomic warfare ever came to us here In 
central Pennsylvania, an enemy would ahn 
at an air burst. This action would be di¬ 
rected at targets such us Plttsburp.b, Al¬ 
toona, State College, Bellefonte, DuBols, 
Johiihtinvn. Lewistown, and many other com¬ 
munities. 

Being laced with the possibility of an 
atomic wnr, I want to discuss brielly three 
ur.pccts ol defense against atomic warlarc: 
J. What can one do to protect hlmsell? 

2. What special problems will face the 
firefighter? 

3. What can all of us do to assist in de¬ 
fense preparations The more we know and 
understand, the less danger there is of blind 
fear and panic. 

Let me a.S8urc you that I am not posing ns 
*nn expert in these matters. But as u Mem¬ 
ber of Congress and likewlBe a member ol the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the House Committee on Armed 
Servlres. I have lived with the subject of 
atomic energy since my return to Congress 
from World \Var II. Therefore, I cun truth¬ 
fully say that I have first-hand knowledge of 
the subject. 

I am sure you have heard over the radio 
or read in your newspapers about this book 
1 have In my hand here. It Is called El- 
feets ol Ah inJc Weapons and has just been 
published by the Atomic Energy OommiRslon, 
and the Department of Defense. 

It Is not a popular hook intended for gen¬ 
eral reading. It is filled with graphs, cqua- 
tioiiB, and chart.*; tliat only a person with 
some technical knowledge could understand. 

Bince the Atomic Energy CommlBHion 
serves the Ofllce of Civilian Defense ns a tech¬ 
nical adviser, this volume presents for the 
civil-defense peo})le all that can be told about 
atom bombs without giving valuable inlor- 
matlon to our enemies. It tells what makes 
up the bomb, something about how It works, 
the kinds ol domage It does, and some things 
that can be done to help cut down the toll 
of dc.sfruction and human casualties should 
it be u.-ud against us. 


Perhaps most of you know that, at the 
instant of explosion, three kinds of waves 
sho()t out from an atom bomb. They travel 
at terrific speeds, varying between that of 
sound and light. The kind that do the 
most damage are the shock waves. These 
produce the blast that In the bomb used 
over Japan wiis equal to the explosion of 
20,000 tons of 7'NT, By comparison, It was 
e.‘;tiinated that all the bombs dropped by the 
100 B 20 bombers in the saturation of an 
area on the Nnktong front in Korea last week 
was equal to only one-twentieth of an “old- 
fashioned” atom bomb. 

The second kind of death-dealing waves 
are heat. 'I’hey start out with temperature 
aj)lJi\)aching that of the sun Itself but cool 
rapidly. However, with the blast, these tw^o 
typi s of waves account for a major portion 
ol the damage and Injuries. 

The third t ype ol waves are the nuclear ra¬ 
diations. namely, the neutron, beta and 
gamma rays. We have heard so much about 
these that It may come as a surprise to niuny 
to lenin that radiation alone caused only 
between 15 and 20 percent of the deaths at 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

In the urea right under the bomb burst, 
which ii called the lost zone, death and 
dannige will be leavfully high. But—and 
lilease take note of this—It Is possible to 
survive, especially if some warning Is avail¬ 
able and 11 there are adequate shelters. 

One expert cstituaies that a person lying 
on his side in a 4* loot-deep slit trench prob¬ 
ably would survive even in the lost zone. 

Tliat zone—for the early model bombs—Is 
an area within about a half mile ol the 
target point. 

We have increased the cfllclency of th** 
bomb since 1945. but 11 you have a homb 
twice us powerlul us the Hiroshima weapon, 
It does not mean that the lost area Is twice 
us great. 

The expertfigure this first zone—the area 
of almoiA total destruction—would increase 
only Jroni one-half mile to eight-tenths of a 
mile irom the spot directly under the bomb 
burst. That spot Is called the zero point. 

'riicn comes successive zones where the 
damage decrenses as the dlst.ance from the 
zero point increases. I will not attempt hero 
to define each of these areas. They will 
doubtless be figured out for each commu¬ 
nity as local defense plans are made. 

At the instant of a bomb burst, none of us 
jp i,i>ing to be able to figure out In the first 
stcond or two how far he is from that zero 
vY target point. 

Well, then, what should we do? Some an¬ 
swers that may save your file and mine arc 
given in this Atomic Energy Commic^slon book 
titled “Elfects of Atomic Weapons.” 

TIktc was an excellent summary WTltten 
by Wade Jones of the NEA Syndicate which 
appenred in many papers. You may have 
read it, but I think it Is worth repeating here. 
And I am quoting: 

“A plan oi action for the first second after 
an alum bomb explodes near y<iu could 
save your life. 

“A blinding light will signal an explosion. 
But don’t look toward It. It could destroy 
your Right, If only fur a few hours or days. 

*TI you are in the open, droj) to the ground. 
Curl up and try to ahleld the exposed parts 
of your body, such as hands, neck and face. 
Lie with your back to the blast, pull vour 
coat collar up around your neck and fold your 
hands over your stomach. All this will help 
reduce flash burns and Injury from the 
blast. 

“Stay In your curled-up position for at 
least 10 .seconds. By then, the immedlute 
danger Ls over and It’s sale to stand up. 

“If you are outside and within a step or 
two of some protection sucJi as u doorway, 
a tiee or corn^T of a buiklln;’,, get belniid It 
quick. 11 the shelter is more than a few 
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steps away, dlon’t try to make tt. Just drop 
and curl up as described above, facing away 
from the bright light. 

“After 10 seconds, stand up and try to 
get under something which will give protec¬ 
tion from (lying glass and falling objects. 

“If you are at home, or in your olllce, drop 
to the floor, back to windows. Better yet, 
get under a table, desk or counter. The 
safest places inside a building are alongside 
Interior partitions. 

“Remember, do what you're going to do- 
fast, You’ll only have 1 or 2 seconds.” 

This concludes the advice given by Wado 
Jones In his syndicated article. 

Now that bUBlnesB of standing up In 10 
seconds may make you wonder: 

1. What about those terrible radiations— 
those neutrons, gamma and other kinds of 
death-dealing rays? 

I told you the answer earlier—that deaths 
due solely to these rays are only a small 
portion of the total casualties. In an air 
burst, most of the radiation danger passes 
quickly. 

We also know that prompt treatment— 
especially to prevent Infection of wounds 
or getting these rays Inside your body—will 
go a long way toward reducing the deaths 
from radiation sickness. 

There Is a great deal more about this phase 
of atomic delenae in the weapons effects 
book that I do not have time to discuss here 
today. Much depends on the over-all de¬ 
fensive and recovery measures that are put 
Into effect Immediately. 

And that brings us to the emergency 
services of the many kinds of unit‘d that 
will be called Into action If an atomic at¬ 
tack hits us. You men will be most inter¬ 
ested In the problems faced by the firefighter. 

Let mo say first thot the experts tell us 
that there are no special aspects of fires re¬ 
sulting from an A-bomb explosion. They 
say, and I quote: 

“In principle, as regards fire and blast, the 
same result might be achieved by the use 
of conventional high explosives and Incen¬ 
diary bombs.” 

For example* It Is figured that the same 
amount of damage could have been inflicted 
on Hiroshima by the use of about 326 tons 
of high explosive and 1,000 tons of Incendiary 
bombs. What makes the atom bomb unique 
is the overwhelming nature of its destruc¬ 
tiveness. This is especially true where in¬ 
cendiary elIetU'3 arc concerned. 

Tlie intense heat waves I mentioned earlier 
can cause fires. Remember how wo put up 
those black-out curtains in alr-rmd drills 
during the last war? Well. In Japan, the 
hcftt radiation from the bomb caused thin, 
dark cotton cloth such as used for bluck-out 
curtains to catch lire up to six-tenths of a 
mile from the zero point. Some thin paper 
and dry-rotted wood also began to blaze at 
this distance. 

On the whole, however, It Is believed that 
relatively few of the large and numerous fires 
that left much of the two Japanese cities 
in ashc.s were caused by the heat wave.:. 

In fact, there is evidence that close to 
the explosion, the terrific blast waves follow¬ 
ing a few seconds behind the hoat radia¬ 
tion actually may have snuffed out some of 
the fires started by the heat waves. 

What seems more probable is that most 
of the fires started from other or secondary 
causes. These would Include upsetting of 
stoves, electrical short circuits, broken gas 
lines, and so forth. In several cases In 
Japan, industrial plants were set ablaze 
when the blast overturned furnaces and 
boilers. 

Once these major fires have started, sev¬ 
eral things help It spread and fast. The 
blast breaks windows, collapses roofs and 
walls, blows in fire t butters, thus making 
all types of structures vulnerable to the 


spread of Are and to starting of blaaes In¬ 
side fire-resistant buildings. Burning 
brands from nearby buildings enter through 
these openings. 

firebreaks were of little avail In the two 
Japanese cities except around the edges of 
the “lost area.” One trouble was that fires 
started at once on both sides of the fire¬ 
breaks. Combustible material frequently 
was blown across the firebreaks by the blast 
of the explosion. 

But there were some cases where fire- 
breaks did help. The weapons effects people 
say that it the breaks had been wider— 
say a hundred feet or more—fewer buildings 
might have been destroyed by fire. 

There are some ways In which an atomic 
blast actually hinders the development of 
fires. For example, when frame houses are 
completely collapsed and blown down, they 
da not burn as rapidly. Noncombustible 
debris sometimes covered material that 
would have ignited easily. 

There arc two serious problems to be faced 
by the fire fighter. 

One Is the loss of men and equipment and 
the second is failure of water supply. 

In Hiroshima, some 70 percent of the fire¬ 
fighting equipment was crushed in collapse 
of fire houses. Four out of every five fire¬ 
men were unable to go Into action. 

I think wo have better dispersal of equip¬ 
ment in most of our cities, but this dl&persul 
certainly Is a factor to be considered in plan¬ 
ning future preparations against possible 
atomic warfare. 

In both of the Japanese cities, the water 
supply failed. ITiis was not because many 
underground mains were broken or because 
the pumping stations were hit. 

The pressure went out rapidly because 
most water lines above ground were broken 
by collapsing buildings and by heat from 
fires which melted the pipes. 

Water lines crossing a bridge in the “lost 
zone” also are in great danger of being 
broken as the bridge Is distorted or col¬ 
lapsed. 

Another problem which poihaps can be 
tackled more efficiently In most American 
cities Is clearing paths through the debris to 
permit fire companies to get to their tar¬ 
gets. 

We know now, that In an overhead burst. 
It Is reasonably sale for the fireman end his 
cciulpment to push In right after the ex¬ 
plosion. 

Wc do not have to worry too much about 
radiation. But at Nagasaki, one fire com¬ 
pany from an area that e?:cnpcd destruction 
was not able to got within a mile and a quar¬ 
ter of the target point because of debris 
thot piled up In the streets. 

We know a good deal more now about 
what is called fire storms. About 20 
minutes after the bomb went off over Hiro¬ 
shima, a wind began blowing toward the 
burning area and reached a velocity of from 
30 to 40 miles an hour. 

This kept up for 2 or 8 hours* de¬ 
creasing to light or moderate winds varying 
in direction about 6 hours later. This 
wind was accompanied by intermittent rain 
over the center of Hiroshima. 

Now, because of this strong inward draft 
at ground level, the fire storm proved to be 
a decisive ♦actor in confining the fire to the 
area where fires had broken out immediately 
following the bomb burst. 

Within that area, however, virtually every¬ 
thing that could burn, did burn. 

Similar fire storms have been reported 
after incendiary bomb attacks in both Ger¬ 
many and Japan and in large fires in the 
United States. 

However, these fire storms depend on con¬ 
ditions existing at the time the bomb Is ex¬ 
ploded. There was no definite ctonn over 
Nagasaki, which was much more hlUy than 
Hiroshima. 


There the fire tended to rush up valleys, 
aided by a as-mlle wind which developed 
about 2 hours after the blast. 

The experts figure that the small number 
of houses exposed In the long, narrow valley 
running through Nagasaki probably did not 
furnish eufftcient fuel to whip up a fire 
storm. 

In all this discussion of fire effects, it must 
have become plain to you that many of the 
casualties from atomic bomb explosions are 
going to be flame burns, the same kind of 
burns that would be received In any ordi¬ 
nary fire and flash burns from the heat 
waves. 

In an atomic attack the number of cas¬ 
ualties may be far greater than In any dis¬ 
aster that v*e have had to cope with in our 
country. 

It is believed that burns, both from the 
Immediate intense heat waves and the fires 
that developed were responsible for more 
than half of the fatol casualties at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and p.?rhapa three out of every 
four of all casualties. 

The magnitude of this problem points to 
the urgent necessity for making plans to 
deal with thousands of burned patients in 
event of an emergency. 

And that leads me to the third point I 
wish to stress here today—your responsi¬ 
bility as a citizen. 

First, It Is evident that volunteering for 
civil-defense work is an absolute necessity. 

Secondly. It Is of prime importance that 
such volunteers become skilled at flrst-ald 
work by taking refresher courses. 

Third, every possible assistance should be 
given in encouraging the Red Cross blood- 
bank program. 

And finally, we should learn all we can 
about atomic energy In Its various phases. 

I have been talking about the A-bomb and 
Its potentialities. Whether or not you real¬ 
ize it. some of our scientists could accuse me 
of talking about a puny bomb and about a 
civilian defense program that may become 
obsolete overnight, it Is not my intention 
to alarm you, but I feel that before I con¬ 
clude, I should tell you that If the scientist’s 
calculations are correct, almost every meas¬ 
ure taken to protect a city against an 
A-bomb of conventional type would be use¬ 
less against a hydrogen bomb. 

Most scientists figure that an H-bomb will 
be almost 1,000 times as powerful ns an 
A-bomb. 

This type of bomb would have an explosive 
effect of 20,000,000 tons of TNT. 

, To explode the H-bomb it will require 
1 .000,000“ of heat, and flash burns from this 
type of bomb might be expected within a 
radius up to 20 miles from the point of 
exploslor^. 

As I said, it Is not my intention to alarm 
you about the H-bomb, but such a bomb is 
In the making, for experts are working on It 
as fast as possible. 

In conclusion, nearly 100 scientists, tech¬ 
nicians, editors, and reviewers, when they 
hart finished putting their data together, 
looked back over the 460 pages of this book 
and then wrote: 

“It will be evident that adequate protec¬ 
tion against the offects of an atomic bomb 
win require very comprehensive and detailed 
planning. Such planning will be necessary 
to avoid panic. 

“Mnss hysteria could convert a minor In¬ 
cident into a major disaster • * • the 

organization, preparation, and techniques 
designed to deal with these situations 
* • • are * • • beyond the scope of 
this book. 

“Their precise nature depends upon many 
factors which must be evaluated nationally. 
Thoir application will vary with the pattern 
of regional and community development.” 

It is stated on the basis of our experience 
at Hiroshima and Naga?akl, should a single 
atomic bomb be released over Pittsburgh. It 
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teems highly unrealistic to prepare for lets 
than forty to fifty thousand casualties. 

The Atomic Bnergy Commission hat esti¬ 
mated that the ideal treatment for just 1 
severely burned victim of the atomic bomb 
would demand 42 tanks of oxygen, 8 
nurses, nearly 3 miles of bandages, and near¬ 
ly 40 pints of whole blood. 

Therefore, gentlemen, it behooves us to 
learn all we can about atomic energy, be¬ 
cause the A-bomb is a new weapon of great 
destructive power, and knowledge of an 
atomic explosion Is of vital importance to all 
of us. 


Views of 0 Comtitneiit Concerainf the 
Critical War SitaatioB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Ut. REES. Mr. Speaker. In line with 
a request heretofore granted by the 
House I am including the contents of 
a letter from a constituent in my dis¬ 
trict. This letter Is from an outstand¬ 
ing, responsible citizen. He is a busi¬ 
nessman; he is also an educator. He 
commands the respect of the people in 
the community where he lives. 

The writer of the letter gave permis¬ 
sion to publish his statement. He did 
not ask that his name be withheld, but 
to include his name would serve no pur¬ 
pose. I believe the membership will be 
interested in the expression of his views. 

JULY 26, I960. 

Hon. Edward Recs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

This communication Is going to be some¬ 
what different from some you have received 
from mo. I am angry, disappointed, dis¬ 
gusted, and simply furious at Congress. 
And it see*na to me there is good Justifica¬ 
tion for this attitude. There may be a 
critical sltuatloi which makes It necessary 
for Congress to say to the boys who have 
enlisted during the last 2 years "no matter 
what your agreement may have been at the 
time you enlisted we are going to tell you 
how long you are to serve." The situation 
may be that serious. If It la then the boys 
can take it. Howevei, if the situation Is 
that serious It Is time that Congress get 
serious about some other matters. Why not 
say to the leaches, bloodsuckers, and para- 
sbes who are making money out of this 
situation that you are not going to get rich 
while these boys are rendering such serv¬ 
ice to their Government. Tliere are only 
tw . reasons why Congress does not immedi¬ 
ately freeze prices and wages. One of these 
Is that some Congressmen fear that It might 
cost them a few votes. The other is that 
some Congressmen have financial Interests 
from which they wUl profit by a rapid up¬ 
surge In prices. 

In the long run it will be the very boys 
who have been frozen in military service 
who will pay the cost of the Increased prices 
about which Congress does not seem to be 
concerned. After these boys have served 
4 or 6 years some of them may get 
back to olvillan life. When they do they 
will find prices out of all reason and a debt 
ereatea by the purchase of military supplies 
at greatly increased prices about which 
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Congress was not concerned and they will 
pay the bill. That is they will pay part of 
It and pass the rest on to their children. 
Tet the bill to freeae theee enlisted men 
In the service was passed without anyone 
raising the question about excess profits and 
inflated prices. No wonder Stalin looks upon 
America as being weak. 

This communication does not require an 
answer. In fact, I hope you do not answer 
It because to try to explain such attitude 
on the part of Congress would Increase my 
contempt at Congress which is more con¬ 
cerned about partisan politics than It'is 
about tbf welfare of America In a time of 
crisis. 

Tours truly. 


Lot Angeles County Leads the Way to 
Expose Communists 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CAI.lfORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to announce that the Los 
Anseles County Board of Supervisors of 
which I v/as a member for 11 yearj before 
beint; elected to Congress has taken a 
bold and patriotic step to expose com¬ 
munism by passing an ordinance requir¬ 
ing all Communists in the county to reg¬ 
ister with the sheriff or suffer the pen¬ 
alty of a $500 fine or Imprisonment or 
both. 

Los Angeles with a population of more 
than 4,000,000 does not propose to allow 
the Communists to operate underground 
to demoralize Its citizens with its un- 
American schemes and deception to 
overthrow our form of government with¬ 
out knowing who they are, where they 
live, and where they work. 

I am proud of my former colleagues. 
They are the kind of good, sound, fear¬ 
less American public officials that all of 
us can be proud of. The action they 
have taken should, and I hope will, 
stimulate other city, county, and State 
oflacials throughout the United States to 
take similar action against Communists 
in their communities. 

I further hope that this action by the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
will encourage and stimulate action by 
the Congress to speed up approval of 
similar legislation on the Federal level 
which has been reported by the un- 
American Activities Committee, 

We must come to the sharp realization 
that the Communists are playing for 
keeps and are using every constitutional 
right under our form of government to 
take this Government over by force and 
violence if necessary Just as they are now 
trying to do in Korea. 

I am proud to represent a part of Los 
Angeles County, and I am confident that 
the city of Los Angeles and the other 
cities In the county will soon adopt a 
similar ordinance to expose and reveal 
all Communists. 
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Paerto Rice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 

BESIDINT COMMianONBII IKOM POKRO RICO 

IN 1HE HOUSE OF BEFBEBENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. FERN6 s-IBERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
the following address delivered by me at 
San Juan. P. R.> on July 4.1950: 

Adduiss Gzvbn bt Dr. A. Frrn6b-Isebn, Resi- 

DBNT CoMMXBSlOlfRR OV PURRTO RlCO, IK SaK 

Juan. P. R„ on July 4. 1960 

Last May 21 marked the fiftieth annlver- 
Bary of civil government under the United 
States flag In Puerto Rico. Todav, there¬ 
fore, marks the passing of half a century 
since we first celebrated the glorious date 
of the Fourth of July In Puerto Rico under 
American civil government. I have delib¬ 
erately chosen the term "American civil 
government," because Puerto Rico had civil 
government before 1900. Until the time 
when the military government of occupation 
took over In 1898, Puerto Rico had a civil 
government as a Province of the Spanish 
Monarchy. 

And in the last year of the most critical 
period of our history—the SO-year period 
from 1868 to 1898—the Spanish Province of 
Puerto Rico had a civil government under 
an autonomous regime, an autonomous civU 
government within the framework of the po¬ 
litical system of which It was a part. 

However, It Is my historical Interpretation 
that, in the course of time, the guiding lines 
of that autonomous regime would neces¬ 
sarily have led to a final separation of Puerto 
Rico from the system In which wo originated. 
Puerto Rico was destined, regardless of the 
Bpaulsh-Amerlcan War, to be wholly Inte¬ 
grated into the political and social world of 
America as Inexorably benefits our geographic 
position and our Ideological position. 
Puerto Rico Is a part of America: America 
signifies a new era in the world, a new way 
of life In the progressive evolution of hu¬ 
manity by way of liberty and justice. 

Thus, for 50 years July 4 has been cele¬ 
brated In Puerto Rico as Its own. Fifty years 
ago Puerto Rico entered rightfully Into the 
social and political life of America, from 
which up to tbot time it had V>een Isolated. 
The historical process which was inevitable, 
our separation from Europe, was realized 
suddenly by the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War. 
Since then Puerto Rico has been adjusting 
Itself to Its new position as a clearly and 
definitely American people. 

Historical events are not Improvised. The 
development of America, of Christian civili¬ 
zation in America, of human freedom In 
America, have not been the result of a spon¬ 
taneous and sudden explosion, without ante¬ 
cedents or determining causes. There has 
been no event which surprised us as If it had 
been controlled by the flat of a superhuman 
power. 

History Is like a tree, it develops from the 
seed; like a river which flows though moun¬ 
tain canyons, which thunderlngly disgorges 
itself in cataracts over the rocks, which 
splashes down the cliffs to find the levels of 
the sea; then flows serenely and rlppltngly 
across the coastlands to the sea. It emerges 
from the deep recesses of the mountain 
whence It came, as a tree rises from a seed to 
extend Its branches to the sky. There is a 
subterranean relationship among all trees; 
they feed from the same soli; their roots 
interlace In the subsoil and absorb together 
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the nourishment of mother earth. There 1b 
a heavenly relationship among all rivers; 
they spring from the same earth; In the 
same sky the clouds soar which, turning 
Into rain, penetrate to the subsoil, and there 
unite again and come to the surface to swell 
the rivers. 

The people established In America have 
their roots in the same European historical 
base; they receive their ideological Inspira¬ 
tion from the sky of America. They warm 
themselves under the same sun of freedom 
and arrive eventually In the course of time 
at the same free and constitutional life. 

If trees celet rated anniversaries, they 
would celebrate the anniversary of the first 
seed. If rivers were to celebrate anniver¬ 
saries, they would celebrate the anniversary 
of the first rain. The people of America 
celebrate together the 12th of October, the 
date on which Columbus planted the seed 
of western civilization In the New World. 
Together they celebrate and should celebrate 
the Fo’ rth of July, when the bell at Phila¬ 
delphia announced the enjoyment of the 
first rain of liberty on American soil. 

Because of that event, the regime of civil 
government in Puerto Rico had to be free, 
republican, democratic. American. Today 
we can celebrate this fiftieth anniversary In 
Puerto Rico as one of the glorious resonances 
which, within the limits of America, has fol¬ 
lowed the ringing of Its bell at Philadelphia 
when It announced the first rain of liberty. 
Our civil government had to be American. 
It had to originate, not In sovereign grant, 
but In the recognition of the principles 
enunciated on July 4, 1776. That was the 
mother document. From Philadelphia the 
peal of the bell expanded in the waves of the 
air until it was repeated 20 times throughout 
the enormous continental expanse south of 
the Rio Grande. In fact, the ideas expressed 
In the document signed on July 4, 1776, had 
repercussions not only throughout the New 
World, but In truth throughout the uni¬ 
verse. Recently, In San Francisco, In solemn 
convention, representatives of all the people 
of the globe came together again to reaffirm 
the declaration proposed by the United 
States of America, signed by all the other 
nations of the world, and found In chapter 
XI of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Chapter XI of the Charter says; 

“Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the ad¬ 
ministration of territories whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognize the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of these terri¬ 
tories are paramount, and accept as a sacred 
trust the obligation to promote to the ut¬ 
most, within the system of International 
peace and security established by the present 
Charter, the well-being of the Inhabitants 
of these territories, and to this end: 

“a. To Insure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and their 
protection against abuses; and 

“b. To develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them In the pro¬ 
gressive development of their free political 
institutions, according to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement.” 

Thus there was not a corner of the world 
where the influence of the fundamental 
document whose adoption we are celebrating 
did not reach. 

Clv*l government in Puerto Rico had to 
bo rooted in July 4, 1776. And from today 
It will represent with greater spirit the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated in Philadelphia and re¬ 
affirmed In San Francisco. The historical 
roots of the nations of the south have been 
nourished for more than a century by the 
same nourishment as those of the north. 


The people of Puerto Rico, In spite of the 
ocean which separates us, have found a way 
of entwining their roots with the great Na¬ 
tion of the continent where the liberty of 
America originated. 

We call this date of July 4, generally, the 
Day of Independence of the United States. 
But, I ask If this so brief qualification ade¬ 
quately describes the significance of that 
day. To be sure, on July 4, 1776, the end of 
England’s authority over the Thirteen Colo¬ 
nies was proclaimed. To be sure, the Thir¬ 
teen Colonies from that day on ceased to de¬ 
pend on the authority of England. But this 
is only one aspect of the event. The Thirteen 
Colonies ceased to depend on England, but 
not In order to languish in a political vacu¬ 
um. Ceasing to depend is but one condition 
for the affirmative, positive work which was 
to be Initiated. Involved here was not only a 
separation for the sake of separation, .ind 
nothing but a separation. 

History is full of separations, pacific or 
violent, voluntary or forced, which settle a 
conflict or create a bigger one; which liberate 
a nation or a civilization, or cripple a na¬ 
tion or a civilization; which permit a healthy 
development of the people or suck the life¬ 
blood of the people. Separation was not the 
only significance of July 4, 1776. More than 
anything else it was the date on which it 
was stated that only that government Is 
legitimate which derives from the consent 
of the governed; that all men are free; that 
man and the authority of man is the source 
of the legitimate authority of governments. 
That is the great affirmative significance of 
July 4. 1776. 

On the basis of these affirmations, 13 Col¬ 
onies were converted Into 13 free States— 
13 States composed of freemen. Thirteen 
nations broke their political relations with a 
government to which they had not given their 
consent to be governed; with a government 
which had attempted to function against 
the consent of the people it governed. The 
independence of the Thirteen Colonies from 
England was, then, nothing but a necessity, 
a necessary condition in order to make pos¬ 
sible the establishment of the principle of 
government based upon the consent of the 
people. 

If England had recognized the right of the 
Thirteen Colonies to their own government; 
if England had recognized the principle of 
government by consent; England had lis¬ 
tened to the conciliatory and eloquent words 
of her own Burke In the British Parliament, 
and to the temperate words of the colonists 
In their long, unheeded claims, separation 
would have been neither necessary nor de¬ 
sirable. It would have been possible to de¬ 
velop some media of mutual understanding 
and harmony within the traditional and his¬ 
torical union of the English peoples. 

Having learned hy experience, England 
has long understood this, and has created 
forms for living in freedom and partner¬ 
ship with other peoples. Today, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand form with Great 
Britain a great federation of free nations. 
No doubt, the course of history would have 
been different If, at that earlier time, in¬ 
stead of Ijord North there had been at the 
head of the British Government a man In¬ 
spired by the principles which it was vital 
to maintain In the trials of a long war; at 
Bunker Hill, at Valley Forge, and at York- 
town. 

Once the separation was consummated, 
the fundamental affirmative work began. 
Each of the Thirteen Colonies was converted 
Into a society of fret men and Into a sover¬ 
eign state. Each adopted Immediately, for 
Itself. Its own written constitution, affirming 
and preserving the principle of legitimate 
government with the consent of the governed. 

Those who have visited Monticello. the 
gracious home of the author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence of the United States, 


the home of Thomas Jefferson, have seen to 
the right of the road which leads to the 
top of the hill, the tuml of that illustrious 
sage. His epitaph written by him, reads: 
“Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence of the United States, 
author of the Declaration of Religious Free¬ 
dom in the Constitution of Virginia, founder 
of the University of Virginia.” 

There is a deep philosophical lesson in that 
epitaph. When Jefferson inscribed It shortly 
before his death, he had already been Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, Minister to Prance. Secre¬ 
tary of State of the United States, Vice 
President, President of the United States. 
But, so far as he was concerned, the offices 
which he had held In the service of his 
coi ntry were not the most Important thing 
In his life. The real measure of the magni¬ 
tude of hls services to his country, the mat¬ 
ter of real signifloance for him, was that 
he had taken part in eliminating the ob¬ 
stacles which stood In the way of the free¬ 
dom of the people; that he wrote for America 
Its democratic charter; that he had written, 
for his people of Virginia, In their funda¬ 
mental document, the afflriT'atlon that the 
people gave themselves their religious free¬ 
dom and, moreover, that under a govern¬ 
ment thus created by the consent of the 
people of Virginia, there could be established, 
and was established, a center of knowledge, 
education and culture, the basis of civili¬ 
zation, the foundation of spiritual liberty. 
In these aspects of the life of Jefferson are 
embraced the basic factors of the life ol free¬ 
dom. Elimination of obstacles to freedom, 
affirmation of the principle of government 
based on the consent of the people, spiritual 
liberty. For the enjoyment of this freedom, 
for the expansion and liberation of the 
spirit—the university. 

Liberty lives neither within itself nor In an 
atmosphere of abstractions. It must live in 
the reality of the hearts of men. Man must 
conserve and defend it against all odds. 
Liberty has at all times been menaced by 
tyranny, on the one hand, and by demago¬ 
guery and anarchy, on the other. Only in a 
constitutional democracy is liberty secure. 
If each of the 13 small republics, because of 
provincial spirit, had burled Itself In local 
and hermetically sealed Individualism; if the 
Catholic of Maryland had not been willing to 
live with the Puritan of Massachusetts, with 
the Episcopalian of Virginia, with the Quaker 
of Pennsylvania; If, In order to justify this 
local spirit, the differences of social organ¬ 
ization In each of these 13 republics had been 
emphasized Instead of the common Interests 
of these republics; if the petty ambltlniis of 
their people had caused them to insist not 
only on .separation from England In order to 
remove obstacles to liberty, but on remaining 
separated from each other In the iiamo of 
liberty, they would have endangered their 
liberty and not protected It. Their liberty 
would not have been surrounded by security, 
but they would have been exposed to the 
grave danger of losing It. They would never 
have been able to achieve the present great¬ 
ness of their liberty, of our liberty. 

England from Canada, France from Loui¬ 
siana, Spain from Florida, would have been 
able to make easy prey, political or economic 
of these fragile republics. Russia, years later, 
began her advance along the Pacific coast 
and managed to begin establishments In 
California. 

What did the great men of those small re¬ 
publics do? Were they fearful of the perils 
of liberty? lliey were not afraid. Expose 
liberty to weakness? They did not expose It. 
Create an authority superior to the people, 
which under the pretext of protecting liberty 
would have been able to destroy it, resulting 
In a dictatorship? They did not sow the seed 
of dictatorship. They appealed to reason and 
common sense. They appealed to the federa¬ 
tive idea, to the principle of local govern- 
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meat within a general soUdarlty. In addl- 
tlon to a constitution for each State they 
adopted a Constitution for the common wel» 
fare of all the States* 

They tried articles of confederation. Based 
on the experience thus acquired they toulc 
another step forward and created the Union 
of States and a Federal Government of the 13 
States. They then adopted the wonderful 
document which is called the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

They did not copy federative forms of any 
of the other countries: they did not don a 
suit which was not made to their spociflo 
measurements. They adopted that formula 
which suited their own particular clrcum- 
stances. They did this with all wisdom. In 
the normal expansion of population toward 
the territory of the West, till then uninhabit¬ 
ed, the human societies which were being 
born—the daughters of the 13 original 
States—were forming additional States, all 
with the same Individual and general rights. 

Thus, the work of colonization in the 
northern region of the New World, which was 
begun by the Pilgrims of the Mayflower and 
continued under Penn and Lord Calvert, was 
continued after the separation from Eng¬ 
land. The federation of the States was ex¬ 
tending its democratic institutions iii equal 
step with the colonization of those virgin 
territories. From the original 13 States the 
Union grew to 48. Besides. Alaska and Ha¬ 
waii have been formed and await statehood 
recognition. The colonizing process of the 
pioneers was not stopped by the ice or snow 
of the North or by the waters of the sea. It 
continued to the Bering Straits and the Is¬ 
lands of the Pacific. 

In meeting here today to commemorate the 
anniversary of important events in the his¬ 
tory of mankind, let us. the people of Puerto 
Rico, see what lessons these events have for 
us. We may discover how in the course of 
history the roots of our civilization are linked 
with those events, and how these principles 
are embedded in the spirit of our people. We 
may see In what form these events have 
affected our ordered and peaceful progress. 

The separation r f our people, like the sep¬ 
aration of the 13 Colonies from the respective 
European nations in which we had our origin, 
was written in the Book of prophecies, in the 
book of the things that were bound to hap¬ 
pen. Betances saw this, as did Ruiz Bel vis 
and Hostos, But there was written—and 
they saw It also—the necessity for the inte¬ 
gration of these peoples into a greater unit in 
America. 

Hostos and Betances visualized the entry 
of Puerto Rico Into ar Antilles confederation 
which would strengthen the international 
political life of the weak people of this chain 
of Caribbean Islands. Before them, Bolivar, 
of broader vision, aspired to no less than a 
hemispheric federation. The history of the 
New World, and above all, the history of the 
Spanish-American countries, would hare been 
different If the dream of Bolivar had come 
true. Bolivar died believing that he had 
plowed in the sea. Indeed, his dream did 
not come true in his lifetime, but the idea 
has remained. Today, enlightened men of 
the North and enlightened men of the South 
have joined in the organization of the Amer¬ 
ican states, and thus have started a gradual 
progress toward tli^ political integration of 
democracy throughout America. In Puerto 
Rico, after its separation from its country of 
origin (an ancient nation which still 
struggles to find its way towards democratic 
life), there is no doubt that we have found 
channels to make possible our democratic 
development and our integration with 
America. Since 1900, these channels have 
Leen offered us in ever Increasing width. 
Therefore, now, at the end of a half century 
of gradual progress, nut only are we com¬ 
memorating here that half century of prog¬ 


ress, not only are we commemorating the 
anniversary of the great independence of the 
United States of which we are a part, but we 
are commemorating another event which is 
of vital importance in the life of our peoide, 
BO recent that it could be said that It Is 
taking place at this very moment. 

Today, before the statue of Victory, which 
symbolizes our Contribution to the defense of 
democracy during World War 1, the veterans 
of former days take part in this celebration 
and see and hear us together, with the vet¬ 
erans of World War II, In which, with the 
same objectl e as before, the Puerto Ricans 
also participated. Young people hear us, for 
whom It may be necessary for a third time 
with the same or greater enthusiasm to offer 
their Uvea so that democracy may not perish 
from this earth. 

Therefore, before this statue of Victory, 
before this symbol of our dedication to the 
cause of democracy, with the veterans of the 
past and future, we are celebrating today not 
only the proclamation of the principle of 
government by the consent of the 13 colonies, 
not only the extension of that principle to 
the rest of the continent, not only our en- 
tranre into the civil life of America, but also 
the fact that 4 days ago the Congress of the 
United States passed a law extending to the 
people of Puerto Rico that same right, that 
snme principle, that government has to come 
from the consent of the governed. Yesterday 
July 3, 1950, the President of the United 
States approved this bill. 

Indeed it Is no longer a bill, it is an effec¬ 
tive law. Puerto Rico is today, a.s we gather 
here, authorized to set up itself as it wishes, 
its own constitution freely established. The 
system of civil government of Puerto Rico is 
rooted dcflnltlvcly In the Fourth of July 1776, 
and is nourished from the same waters which 
run beiicath tha surface of the land of Amer¬ 
ica; laws made fertile and blessed by the 
roin of liberty with the declaration made In 
Philadelphia, 174 years ago. In peace, in 
huppluess, In the spirit of fraternity, our 
p'^ople will now determine whether it will 
have a government of Its own creation; 
whether it wishes llkewlso to write a con¬ 
stitution which will give form to its political 
and social life; whether It wishes as did the 
people of Virginia, to write into it as should 
be written into it, a guaranty for freedom 
of spirit. And this with the profound satls- 
f net Ion of the people who wrote the Declara¬ 
tion of July 4, 1776, who In 1898 accelerated 
the course of the history of Puerto Rico for 
our more rapid integration Into the life of 
America, and who this last week accelerated 
their own legislative proceedings so that on 
this day we could celebrate in Puerto Rico 
the recognition of this basic principle of 
political liberty. 

The attitude of the people of the United 
States toward Puerto Rico was expressed by 
the House Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Congress, In its report In con¬ 
nection with the bill relating to constitu¬ 
tional government. It says, among other 
things: 

“By permitting the people of Puerto Rico 
to formulate, and by its own Initiative and 
decision, to adopt a constitution, the bill 
would implement to the highest degree the 
principle of self-government established by 
the Congress as the cornerstone, as the fun¬ 
damental policy, which governs the relation¬ 
ship of the United States toward the terri¬ 
tories under its jurisdiction. 

“Furthermore, it would fulfill in the most 
outstanding form our obligations with re¬ 
spect to Puerto Rico under chapter XI of 
the charter of the United Nations relative to 
the administration of territories which have 
no government of their own." 

Here the report quotes the text of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to which 1 
have Just referred and which thus has been 


Incorporated specifically in our political his¬ 
tory. I wish to repeat the words in order that 
they may penetrate our minds: 

“To develop its own government, duly tak¬ 
ing into account the political aspirationB of 
the people and to aid them in the progres¬ 
sive development of their free political in¬ 
stitutions, in accord with the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of each territory and of its 
people and its various stages of develop¬ 
ment." 

It has been clearly stated by the Congress 
of the United States that it recognizes its 
obligations as trustee with respect to Puerto 
Rico. It has evidenced its willingness to 
Ih.wn to the voice of Puerto Rico, concerning 
its political aspirations. It has proclaimed 
its readiness to aid us in the progressive de¬ 
velopment of our democratic institutions, 
taking Into account the particular ciroum- 
stancos of Puerto Rico. This without forcing 
or lmix>slng formulas upon us; least of all. if 
they are anachronisms, or not adaptable to 
our present circumstances, If they might 
Jeopardize the very progress made or place 
obligations which are beyond the strength of 
orr people. 

Ehiquent proof of the fact that Congress 
listens to our voice and takes into account 
our political aspirations is the approval of 
the bill ^’hlch establishes in Puerto Rico a 
government by consent when and as pre¬ 
sented to the Congress by the Representa¬ 
tive of Puerto Rico, who was elected by the 
voters of Puerto Rico and who spoke in that 
Congress in the name of Puerto Rico. He 
went before the Congress to endorse the bill, 
with the indisputable support given to him 
by the highest leader of our people, Mr. Luis 
Mufioz Morin, Governor of Puerto Rico by the 
vote of the people; elected by the people to 
serve them. Ho proclaimed this principle of 
democratic government within this federa¬ 
tive formula for Puerto Rico on another 
Fourth of July, aa on this one, on July 4.1948. 

Without sacrifice on our part and with sac¬ 
rifice on theirs. In 1898 the United Btates 
eliminated from our path the ancient obsta¬ 
cles to our democracy. That was the mo¬ 
ment of our separation from Spain, as 1776 
was the moment that the 13 colonies sep¬ 
arated from England. For us It was free 
from the grief of violent battle such as the 
people of the United States had to endure 
during their struggle for emancipation. 
Puerto Rico after its period of adjustment, 
now enters Into the democratic constitu¬ 
tional life nf America, as gallant and pure as 
a youth entering the temple to take his first 
communion. It is the communion of liberty 
in the temple of American solidarity. 

The period of separation is behind us. We 
are now in the era of Integration. To enter 
this stage. Instead of receiving the bullets 
which the American people received at Bun¬ 
ker Hill, cordial hearings were held by the 
Committees of the Congress. We did not 
have to suffer the Inclemency of a winter at 
Valley Forge; the bill progressed rapidly 
through the legislative process which all bills 
must undergo. It sped through with extra¬ 
ordinary speed. 

Instead of a surrender at Yorktown and 
bitterness and resentment, the air is filled 
with the echo of the applause which expresses 
the gratitude of Puerto Rico to its noble 
friends in the Congress, some of whom are 
present here with us, and share our Joy with 
US. To the Government officials, and to all 
the people of the United Btates we express 
our thanks also. Today more than ever 
echoes In the bosoms of the Puerto Ricans 
the feeling of solidarity, of the union between 
the people of Puerto Rico and the people of 
the United States, within the patriotic sol¬ 
idarity of our common citizenship. 

In consideration of all foregoing, who can 
have doubt about the future? Puerto Eleo 
will go forward, uphill, along the road of 
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liberty and democracy, along the road of 
progress and civilization, Into the American 
community, enlightened at all times by the 
spirit of dedication to human rights, free¬ 
dom of man, and self-determination; in har¬ 
mony, in agreement, in accord, under a com¬ 
pact which makes us part of the great inde¬ 
pendency of America, of the freedom of man 
all over this earth. For the first time since 
its foundation—for the first time In the 442 
years which have passed since Ponce de Ledn 
Degan the history of Puerto Rico with the 
founding of this noble city of San Juan—our 
people will be living under a government 
which they have given to themselves; under 
a government of their own creation, under a 
government democratic not only in form but 
also in origin. Instead of living under a 
government they will live with a government, 
with their own government, created to serve 
them. 

The Congress says: '*By this law you are 
invited to assume full authority over your¬ 
self. Until now you have born told how to 
govern yourself. But from today, although 
the Federal Government will remain in 
charge ol the functions which are entrusted 
to it by the Union, you may create your own 
local domestic government as though you 
were a State in the Union. You may create 
your local and interior government as though 
you were an Independent republic. This, 
provided you do it in a democratic and re¬ 
publican way.*' 

As to local and domestic government their 
lo not, nor need there be. any difference be¬ 
tween a republican State, member of a 
federation, and an Independent State with 
a republican government. Note that the 
Indcpendentlsta and the advocate of state¬ 
hood, apparently such opposites, find a com¬ 
mon denominator, the common denominator 
of the constitution, republican in form as 
provided by the law, This constitution will 
bo of the same nature as the constitution of 
a State of the federation; of the same nature 
as the constitution of an independent State. 

First of all, when deciding upon one or 
the other, the Independent or the federated 
State, if we had to go into the one or the 
other, on the basis of the present organic 
act, we would have had to begin by adopt¬ 
ing a constitution of republican character 
like that for the government of a State or the 
.government of a separate republic. 

A State of the Union is a republic united 
with other republics, all grouped around 
a federal government of their own creation. 
An independent republic Is a state which 
has not united with other states to create 
a federal government. By the adoption of 
this constitution, Puerto Blco will not have 
become a member State of the federation, 
within the Union of States. Nor will it have 
become an Independent State, separate from 
the other States. Instead, it will exist as if 
it were a State or as if It were a Republic, 
linked to the Union by citizenship and hav¬ 
ing a relationship to the Federal Government 
ns prescribed by the statute of relations in 
a form suited to Its circumstances. Puerto 
Rico will not have assumed the responel bill- 
ties of the unfortunate international life of 
rur day. Nor will it participate in the Fed¬ 
eral Government to a greater extent than at 
present. Rut with the same obligations to¬ 
ward the Federal Government It has today, It 
will acquire the attributes of a free and 
democratic people within the great demo- 
r'*atic and free systems of the freest and most 
democratic nation on earth. 

Considering the Just attitude of the Con* 
gresB and the people of the United States 
toward us, who would be willing to reject this 
law, and why? 

Let those few. who still sleep in a ham¬ 
mock suspended for 50 years from the stump 
of isolated independence on one aide and 


the stump of unattainable statehood on the 
other, let them awake and see that it is not 
thoce stumps which are sprouting today as 
yet. I invite them to hang their hammock 
under the shade of the tree which sprouts 
into this new concept of a life of liberty in 
confederation. In its shade they may hope, 
if they wish, that one of these days one of 
the two stumps may sprout if this should 
bo our desire. Let those recall this who un- 
premedltatedly have declared themselves 
against the law, as if it would deprive them of 
something, as if it did not mean much to 
them. Let those think about it who have 
opposed the law for party pettiness. 

Let me say to the people of Puerto Rico, 
in this solemn moment of our lives, that 
we must not believe that today there aro 
either victorious or defeated parties In 
Puerto Rico. Nor do I want to claim any 
personal triumph of any sort in this story 
of civilization. lam saying, rather, that the 
advocates of statehood for Puerto Rico, al¬ 
though in a minority, are partially tri¬ 
umphant because with this law half of their 
program—the Republican Constitution of the 
State—has been realized through men of 
the majority. liCt me say also that he who 
aspires to Indopendencc, though In a minor¬ 
ity, is also triumphant in part because he 
secs half of his program realized through 
men of the majority—the Democratic Con¬ 
stitution of Puerto Rico, It Is clear that 
it was not nece.s8ary to resort to the Inde¬ 
pendent Republic of Puerto Blco in order to 
have a Republican Constitution of Puerto 
Rico. 

Neither of the two has gained everything. 
Neither has lost anything. 

There Is a great victory In all of this. It 
is not a victory of parties. It Is the victory 
of the people, of all the people of Puerto 
Rico—of the people who have overcome their 
blindness of generations, the mistakes of 
many years’ standing. Prevented for years 
from going forward by the disputes among 
those who had pulled in opposite directions, 
the people have found the middle road lead¬ 
ing to the north along which we can ad¬ 
vance together. If we who have shown the 
way deserve any credit, it Is this; the fact 
of showing the way; of having seen the way 
and having dared to travel it first. Let us 
all march along the road together. 

Wlio knows if at the end of that Journey 
the changes, which are today going on in 
the world structure In general and in the 
hemispheric structure in particular, and 
above all, the natural evolution of this new 
federative formula, will have made the old 
dilemma disappear from the minds of all, as 
unrealistic. On earth, events may occur 
which are Just as portentous as those which 
occur in the sky. Things may occur on 
earth as if its north star and the southern 
cross were united in the heavens and Joined 
into ooo constellation. 

Let US all march uphill together. We have 
already made great headway uphill. There 
are still some who resist. These resist, be¬ 
cause they do not wish to rise up by walking, 
they wish to rise up by Jumping or flying. 
Let them consider whether they have the 
strength to leap; let them consider whether 
they have the wings to fly. 

But, because there are impatient people or 
because there are obsessed people; because 
there are those who cannot fly and will not 
walk, and those that, If they cannot Jump, 
prefer to remain still. Do not stay still. Do 
not knock your heads against the wall. Do 
not fall flat on your face. 

The people will continue uphill, their 
minds filled with the light of understand¬ 
ing; in their breasts the dignity of freemen: 
In their hands, fashioned by their hands, 
their own constitution. 


Why Hat the United States Air Force 
Chosen the Los Angeles Area as a Po> 

tential Military Target? 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, at 
a time when we are engaged in a war 
with Russia through the backdoor by 
way of Korea, the United States Air Force 
has released for publication in the 
metropolitan newspapers of Los Angeles 
an aerial photograph which clearly 
identifies the major potential military 
targets in the Los Angeles-San Fernando 
Valley area. 

Why was release of this vital military 
information permitted by President Tru¬ 
man as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces? Why has Secretary of 
Defense Johnson permitted release of 
this graphic survey of Los Angeles? 

The photograph of the Los Angeles 
area appeared in the papers described 
as “believed to be the highest aerial pho¬ 
tograph ever taken from a reconnais¬ 
sance” and “was taken from the Nation's 
newest camera plane.” 

Well if the Russians do not have the 
plane or photographic equipment capa¬ 
ble of duplicating the work of our Air 
Force, they need have no regrets. With 
release of this picture no Russian plane 
is necessary for reconnaissance over the 
Los Angeles area. The American Air 
Force has done the work and in spite of 
the present hostilities has failed to exer¬ 
cise the most elementary security pre¬ 
caution to prevent material of military 
value from falling into the hands of a po¬ 
tential enemy of the United States. 

I have demanded a full report from 
the Air Force. The people of Los An¬ 
geles are entitled to an explanation, and 
I am going to see that they get it. 

With the constant threat of Commu¬ 
nist aggression poised over our land, a 
threat which would never have grown 
to such alarming proportions if the ad¬ 
ministration had not bungled our for¬ 
eign policy continually since the end of 
World War II, and if President Truman 
had not insisted upon placing and keep¬ 
ing men in the highest positions of our 
Government, in charge of our foreign 
policy and our national defense, for per¬ 
sonal and political motives rather than 
In the best interests of the future wel¬ 
fare of our Nation. 

If the United States is to be preserved, 
we certainly must have a change in ad¬ 
ministrative policy and have it now. We 
cannot afford to present potential 
enemies of our country with vital infor¬ 
mation whether through lack of proper 
security measures in our Armed Forces 
or through the employment of subver¬ 
sives like Alger Hiss in our Government 
agencies and departments. 

Publication of the aerial photograph 
of Los Angeles released by the Air Force 
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Is Just one of too many incidents which 
have occurred and continue to occur 
which threaten the security of all our 
citizens because of inefficiency and indif¬ 
ference of the administration. 


Panama Canal Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OP CALOrOBKlA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. August 24 1950 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
long before coming to Congress in Jan¬ 
uary Of this year, I have been greatly 
concerned with the problem of revital¬ 
izing the United States merchant ma¬ 
rine and the maritime Industry as a 
whole. I have addressed this House at 
length on some aspects of the problem 
and have been working in committee 
and as an individual Congressman, in 
every way possible, to develop a pro¬ 
gram which will insure that we do main¬ 
tain a shipping industry capable of sup¬ 
porting a proportionate segment of our 
economy at all times, and, of meeting 
the water transport needs of the Nation 
in any emergency which may confront 
us. 

In order for the industry to be in that 
position we must not only have a fleet 
for use in overseas water traffic but also, 
and of almost equal importance, ships, 
facilities, and personnel for operations 
in coastal, intercoastal, and inland wa¬ 
ters to handle our domestic traffic. In 
considering H. R, 8677 we have an op¬ 
portunity to take action which will not 
only promote realization of that objec¬ 
tive, but which will also react favorably 
on all sclents of industry and agricul- 
tui*e which now make use of, or cun 
make use of, over-water transportation 
passing through the Panama Canal. 
Passage of H. R. 8677 will also act to 
insure redevelopment of west coast ship¬ 
ping operations, now deplorably lacking 
by stimulating shipments originating in 
west coast ports, and passing through 
the Canal bound for the east coast and 
other points, and also of shipments ter¬ 
minating on the west coast. This stimu¬ 
lation must be provided if we are to have 
a maritime Industry with its facilities 
and personnel properly distributed geo¬ 
graphically to serve all possible needs. 

The shipping industry has been ham¬ 
pered in competing for cargoes destined 
for transcontinental points by the bur¬ 
densome effect on costs of the tolls 
charged for Canal passage. The burden 
has been made unduly great by virtue of 
Inclusion of operational and defense 
costs not fairly chargeable to commer¬ 
cial shipping. These tolls must be passed 
on, either to the producer or to the con¬ 
sumer of the goods shipped. The effect 
has been to remove hbippers* incentives 
to use water shipping by reducing rate 
spreads already extremely narrow. This 
can be illustrated by the fact that prior 
to the war 172 ships were engaged in 


Intercoastal shipping and we now have 
only 52 ships in that trade. 

The industry asks only that it be re¬ 
quired to bear, through payment of 
Canal tolls, its equitable ^are of the 
costs of construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Canal. Under the 
present organization and administration 
of the Canal and its subsidiary opera¬ 
tions, Including the National Defense 
Establishment, there is no systematic ac¬ 
counting procedure by which such an 
equitable share can be determined. 
There has been no proper determination 
of what portions of the total cost of 
Canal Zone operations are correctly 
chargeable to commercial shipping, and 
of what portions should be charged off 
to other interests, principally govern¬ 
mental. As a result of this situation the 
commercial water-borne shipping indus¬ 
try has been saddled with a tolls system 
under which they have been forced to 
add to their costs a toll rate established, 
within limitations, on a largely arbitrary 
basis, and bearing no necessary relation¬ 
ship to the actual costs of operations 
benefiting it. The inevitable result has 
been to discourage use of water transit 
by producers and consumers in favor of 
other means of transportation. Our do¬ 
mestic shipping industry has, accord¬ 
ingly. been unable to recover its com¬ 
petitive position and to take full advan¬ 
tage ot the economic factors which 
normally operate to induce use of water¬ 
borne shipping. 

In urf’ing passage of H. R. 8677 the in¬ 
dustry is not asking for a subsidy. It 
simply asks that the operations of the 
Canal and the toll setting functions be 
so organized as to make possible a fair 
and systematic determination of equi¬ 
table tolls which the industry and its 
customers in all branches of Industry 
should be required to pay for services 
rendered. I believe that H. R. 8677 will 
accomplish that purpose. By the sepa¬ 
ration of commei'cial and civil functions 
incident to Canal Zone operations which 
the bill provides two important result..s 
can be achieved: First, more efficient ad¬ 
ministration of both types of operation 
will be possible. This should result In 
a lowering of costs with a consequent 
toll-rate reduction. Second, the separa¬ 
tion of functions will permit establish¬ 
ment of accounting procedures by which 
an accurate determination can be made 
of costs directly or indirectly charge¬ 
able to commercial shipping. Thus, in 
setting tolls, a fair share of total costs 
can be apportioned to be borne by com¬ 
mercial traffic, and suitable offsets for 
operations not fairly chargeable to such 
traffic can be established. 

It is not po.ssible now to accurately 
estimate what the final effect on tolls will 
be. We can be assured, however, that 
the tolls charged will accurately reflect 
the actual costs of the service which 
commercial shipping received. This is 
not the case at the present time. It is 
fair to assume that when the reorgani¬ 
zation provided for in the bill is accom¬ 
plished reduced tolls will be possible. 
More efficient operation and the elimi¬ 
nations of costs not properly associated 
with commercial shipping should have 


this effect. In any event, the effect ot 
passage of H. R. 8677 will be to resolve 
conflicts which have existed for 30 years 
or more as to the proper basis for the 
operation of the Canal with regard to its 
commercial shipping aspects and to the 
civil government and defense functions. 
It will resolve these conflicts in a man¬ 
ner which will add no undue burden to 
the taxpayer and will, at the same time, 
effectively settle the question of what 
share of costs should be borne by the 
Government for the defense value of the 
Canal. 

Any formula for determining the exact 
share of Canal costs which should bo 
charged to the Federal Government as 
an offset to compeiisate for the Canars 
value for national-defense purposes 
must, of necessity, be purely arbitrary. 
The factors involved are largely Intan¬ 
gible. After hearing a considerable 
amount of testimony on this subject the 
Merchant Marine Committee deter¬ 
mined to eliminate interest charges dur¬ 
ing the period of construction, for pur¬ 
poses of determining the amount of 
capital investment on which interest 
payments must be made by the Panama 
Canal Corporation from revenues. 
These interest charges, compounded, 
amount to approximately $129,000,000 
out of a total of $522,000,000 invested. 
While admittedly arbitrary, I feci that 
this represents an equitable arrange¬ 
ment for removing from shippers a 
charge which has been extorted from 
them since 1932. when this interest was 
first included by administrative deter¬ 
mination to absorb some of the profit 
then accruing from Canal operations. 
Removal of these interest charges, to¬ 
gether with provision for payment of 
offset of tolls on governmental vessels, 
now toll-free and comprising approxi¬ 
mately 10 percent of total shipping 
through the Canal, should do much to 
permit tolls reductions to private ship¬ 
ping. It Is, however, not certain that 
a reduction will result from the reor¬ 
ganization at first. Present tolls are 
fixed at 90 cents per ton. In order to 
prevent the drastic effects on shipping 
which would result if, through unfore¬ 
seen changes in conditions, tolls had to 
be raised greatly to meet the costs set 
up In the bill, a proviso has been added 
limiting tolls under the reorganization to 
$1 per ton. This safety feature is nec¬ 
essary as insurance against disruption 
of vital shipping services. All indica¬ 
tions are that the limitation will not 
have to be put In effect, but I strongly 
feel that it should be included to pre¬ 
clude possible disaster to the inter¬ 
coastal trade. 

Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of 
the House. I emphatically urge passage 
of H. R. 8677 as a needed measure to 
place intercoastal shipping on a fair 
competitive basis with other forms of 
transportation and thus permit its full¬ 
est development. I urge passage be¬ 
cause the Nation mast have shipping fa¬ 
cilities at the fullest possible stage of de¬ 
velopment in this and future emergen¬ 
cies. Proper development must include 
flourishing domestic shipping facilities 
as well as those for foreign trade. These 
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facilities must bo available on both At¬ 
lantic and Pacl^c coasts and on the 
Oulf. The Pacific coast has suffered a 
tremendous set-back because of decay of 
the Intercoastal trade. To revive that 
trade is a matter of urgency, not only to 
the coast economically, but to the Nation 
as a whole, for defense purposes. H. R. 
8677 is designed to aid in such a revival, 
and its passage will be a first step in the 
program to bring back American ship¬ 
ping to the point where it can effectively 
perform the services expected of it in 
time of need. 


The Silver Liniog 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. S!D SIMPSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Quincy dll.) 
Herald-Whig for August 20. 1950: 

The Silver Lining 

Now that the first shock of Russia's un¬ 
precedented behavior In the United Nations 
has passed, something like a dispassionate 
appraisal of the situation Is possible. No 
reasonable Justification for the tactics of 
Jacob Malik is possible. The result has been 
to tie the security council In tighter knots 
than the frequent use of the veto by Russia 
was able to do. But there la a silver lining 
even to this dark cloud of International dis¬ 
agreement. 

Although August will go down as a month 
marking time in the council, the period 
will not have been wholly wasted. True, 
nothing tangible can be accompUshod with 
Mr. Malik in the chairman's place, but a 
great deal can be done In the tremendous 
task of pleading the cause of the freedom of 
man. 

More citizens, in America at least, have 
learned more about the United Nations and 
of Russia’s policies during the current dead¬ 
lock than in the five previous years of the 
life of the world organization. Perhaps 
millions have heard or seen the Council in 
action by radio or have read about the ses¬ 
sions. 

This is a long-range hopeful condition. It 
promises more intelligent thinking on world 
problems even if It currently heightens the 
international tension. This is not to say 
that the deadlock is to be welcomed. It Is 
not. But there is a certain amount of valu¬ 
able salvage possible. 

Almost everyone hai been able to contrast 
the smoothness with which the Council oper¬ 
ated during the half year when Russia was 
absent with the confusion since her return 
to the Council table. 

Mr. Malik, by his unconscionable false¬ 
hoods, has brought out the best efforts of the 
West. Certainly his crude exaggerations suf¬ 
fer by comparison with the logical discourses 
by America's Warren Austin, Britain’s 
Oladwyn Jebh, the Norwegian, Indian, Chi¬ 
nese, and other delegates. The western peo¬ 
ples know now why we are In Korea. They 
know the depth of Communist perfidy. They 
know the need for strong defenses and they 
should have a better understanding of de¬ 
mocracy. Under the western system, the peo¬ 


ple are the real bosses and it la important 
that they concern themselves with the issues. 

Whatever Malik’s effect on Asiatic peoples, 
hla propaganda has backfired in America and 
western Europe. The people know now what 
manner of men rule from the Kremlin. This 
knowledge may be most Important in the 
months and years ahead. 

Perhaps no other incident since World War 
II has so firmly united the American people 
as has the policy of Mr. Malik. The Russian 
has plainly shown the necessity for coopera¬ 
tion of the world’s free peoples. 

What will happen '^fter Britain’s Jebb takes 
over the Council chair from Malik at the be¬ 
ginning of September? At least parliamen¬ 
tary procedure will be followed. The Council 
will have opportunities to vote on issues. 
But that is all. Mr. Malik will use the veto 
power as did Mr. Molotov. No real action 
can he expected from the Council so long as 
Russian policy remains as it has been from 
the beginning of t^j UN. Moscow knows 
now that her big mistake was in absenting 
herself from the Council. Had she been 
present th^ Korean action could not have 
been taken by the UN. 

It Is apparent that so long as Russia re¬ 
mains, the UN Council will be mainly a de¬ 
bating society and that any necessary action 
will have to be unilateral, with Russia by¬ 
passed. It is a difficult situation, but not 
entirely hopeless. 


Ending Segregation in the Army 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, reports 
received thus far from military bases and 
camps where segregation and discrimi¬ 
nation are gradually being eliminated 
indicate that all such efforts are proving 
successful and that no trouble is being 
encountered. At a time when our demo¬ 
cratic system is on the defensive, the 
elimination of racial segregation in our 
Armed Forces is a very encouraging fac¬ 
tor. It Is the best reply to Communist 
hypocrisy and double talk. Nations 
throughout the world cannot fail to 
realize that as a Nation we stand united, 
in peace or war. They, likewise, will 
realize that the rights of minority people 
and human rights for all are best re¬ 
spected and defended in countries which 
practice true democracy. 

For the benefit of those who may still 
be skeptical about the results obtained 
in the efforts to end segregation, I am 
placing in the Record an Associated Press 
report published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 20 on the sub¬ 
ject and commend It to my colleagues: 
Army Unit Ends Segrbqation, Finds It 

Works—Troops in Fourth Division Mix 

IN Training and Leisure; Texan Praises 

Program 

Port Ord, Calif., August 19.— The Fourth 
Infantry Division has been pioneering in 
ending all segregation—and finds that it 
works well. 

Separation of colored and white soldiers 
in different units has been completely elimi¬ 
nated. All the men sleep in the same bar¬ 
racks, eat In the same messes, and sweat 
out their rugged training together on the 


drill fields. There Is no coddling. And no 
trouble. 

The results obtained have been more than 
a little surprising to some of the officers who 
during World War II served with units where 
Negroes were segregated In companies, bat¬ 
talions, or regiments. Inevitably, these 
men resented being set apart because of their 
color. 

Now, In the Army’s progressive plan to 
eliminate the race issue throughout its wide¬ 
spread operations, the Fourth Division per¬ 
haps has gone a step farther than any other 
unit. 

There are many units where Negroes are 
serving with white troops, but usually the 
Negro soldiers are placed together in regi¬ 
ments and battalions. Some such units are 
fighting today in Korea. 

Negroes assigned to the Fourth, which now 
is engaged in its most expansive training 
program since World War II, find they are 
treated exactly the same as white men. If 
they don’t maintain the same standards they 
are told to snap out of it. And when they 
make good, they are promoted. 

The Fourth is turnlpg out colored noncom¬ 
missioned officers in increasing numbers, and 
they are doing a good Job. 

Officers believe the incentive for a man to 
stand on his own feet, competitively in a 
sense, is the main reason this antisegregation 
program is bringing such surprising results. 

One of the unforeseen developments has 
been to foster friendships between white and 
Negro soldiers. Instead of the pairing off of 
Negro with Negro and white with white, so 
commonplace In other activities, there is a 
very evident tendency for the men to mix 
freely In training and in their leisure time. 

One white field-grade officer who had con¬ 
siderable duty with Negro troops In Italy 
during the last war says, “The quicker the 
entire Army adopts this policy the better.” 

Another, a Texan, who has been training 
these mixed companies for many months, 
swears that It la the only solution. He em¬ 
phasizes that absolute impartiality Is neces¬ 
sary, however. 

There still remain a couple of vital ques¬ 
tions as to what will follow when these train¬ 
ees. and the draftees who soon will follow 
them, are sent out as combat soldiers to man 
line outfits. 

Officers would like to see them assigned In 
the same manner as they are In the Fourth 
Division. They feel that If Negro troops, 
alter training with notable success in units 
where there Is no discrimination, are sud¬ 
denly thrown Into solid Negro regiments or 
batteries they may be sorely let down. 

What will be done about this is a matter 
for high-level Army policy to decide. 

A second question is how well Negro non¬ 
commissioned officers will function if and 
when they find themselves handling white 
soldiers. The best guess in the Fourth is 
that they will do a hang-up Job, provided 
they are not stymied by some psychological 
factor. 

But. as far as officers at Port Ord and in 
the Fourth Division are concerned, they are 
sure this training policy will succeed. 


Monger at Democracy’s Foe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMI^ G. FULTON 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. PULTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following letter 
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to the editor of the New York TlmeSp 
published on August 18, 1950 : 

Hunoss as Democract’s Fo»«-Acce]>tanci op 

Communism Linked to Sxjbstandard Liv¬ 
ing Conditions 

New York, August 16, 1950, 
To the Editor op the New York Times: 

Once again our country Is being forced to 
divert a large part of Its resources for mili¬ 
tary purposes. With arms and force we are 
trying to bulwark the freedoms we hold 
precious. Yet we fall to understand the 
basic problem that undermines those free¬ 
doms throughout the world—the simple fact 
of hunger that makes so many people easy 
prey to other philosophies. 

To people who are not sure of tomorrow's 
meal the democracy and political freedoms 
we feel are fundamental can have no mean¬ 
ing. They must devote all of their energies 
to maintaining Ufe. Poo frequently they 
are unsuccessful in that struggle, as the 
recurring mass famines in the East testify. 

As executive director of CARE, I have had 
an opportunity during the past 4 years to 
visit more than 50 countries. I am con¬ 
vinced that the world cannot have peace and 
security while people are hungry. The con¬ 
tinuous craving for food that has been the 
dally lot of millions of our fellow human 
beings in many parts of the world Is some¬ 
thing that most of us have never experienced. 
spread of doctrines 

But until we are able to understand what 
that moans we cannot understand why 
people accept political and economic doc¬ 
trines that seem completely wrong and false 
to us. Nor will we be able to stop the spread 
of those doctrines. You cannot feed empty 
stomachs on Ideals. 

Two years ago a peasant in an eastern 
country told me that he had one bowl of 
rice a day and that the Communists 
promised him two bowls a day. He was 
shrewd enough to realize that the promise 
might be no more than words. But he said: 
“If they give me an extra bowl a week it is 
better than I have. Why should I light 
them?" That concern for another bowl of 
rice guides millions of people. It is one of 
the basic factors that the dovlet propa¬ 
gandists use so effectively in gaining ad¬ 
herents. 

In India, a few months ago. 1 was told by a 
Government official that In 100 years no one 
would starve in that country. But what of 
the people who arc hungry today? As I 
write this, stories In Indian newspapers re¬ 
port famine conditions in many sections of 
the country. In the northeastern Province 
of Bihar, entire villages ore reduced to eating 
leaves and grass. Numerous deaths have 
been reported. An estimated 80 percent of 
India's people do not get enough to eat in 
normal times. 

Nor can these be considered normal days. 
Both India and its neighbor Pakistan are 
beset by the problem of providing homes 
and Jobs and food for some 12,000,000 
refugees—about equally divided between the 
two countries—who were uprooted in the 
bitterness between Blndu and Moslem. 
Their plight can be clearly seen when it is 
realized that even the employed Pakistani 
has a struggle to stay alive. Prices of staple 
foods in Pakistan have shot up 100 percent 
since partition, but wages have increased only 
half as much. The majority of Pakistani dip 
a wheat flour pancake into weak mutton 
gravy—if they can afford mutton—and con¬ 
sider themselves fed. 

Still looking toward the east, where so 
much of the world's future hangs in the bal¬ 
ance, every hour 15 persons in Japan die of 
tuberculoeia, the disease that goes hand in 
hand with substandard diets. The Japanese 
tuberculosis rate is 5 times that of the United 
Btates. 


But Europe, too, has its continually hungry, 
despite the progress toward recovery that has 
been made. In Italy, alone, according to 
United Nations figures, there are 4,000,000 un¬ 
employed—4.000.000 persons, and their de¬ 
pendents, who cannot count on their next 
meal. 

WAREHOUSE SURPLUSES 

At a time when so many people through¬ 
out the world need food, we have stored In 
this country millions of pounds of farm sur¬ 
plus. Some of It Is already spoiled. More 
will spoil unless it is used. And every day 
It remains In the warehouses this surplus— 
eggs, butter, cheese, dried milk, poultry, and 
other llfe-glvlng products—rolls up a storage 
bill of $237,000 for the United States tax¬ 
payers. 

Twice recently I have testified before the 
House Agricultural Committee and urged 
that these surpluses, after we use what we 
can for school lunches and relief here at 
home, be made available to American pri¬ 
vate relief agencies for use overseas. 

Two weeks ago a bill was reported out by 
the committee—but the appropriations au¬ 
thorization to cover shipments to ports In 
this country from the point of storage and to 
cover ocean freight to those countries un¬ 
able to pay for it was deleted. Bo the bill 
serves no purpose. Warehouses here will re¬ 
main full, while stomachs remain empty In 
the countries we seek to convince of the 
benefits of our way of life. 

Until we come to understand the wide¬ 
spread basic human need for food we are 
going to find that millions of people In other 
lands cannot understand the word “democ¬ 
racy." It Is not that communism is more 
successful at winning converts. Rather, we 
arc losing potential friends by our failure to 
use the most effective weapon at our com¬ 
mand. 

Paul Comly French. 


Javitt for Mayor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following letter 
appearing in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune, which pays a fine tribute to our 
colleague the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javitb] : 

Javits roa Mayor—Reader Cites New 
Yorker's Record in Rent Control 
New York, August 22, 1950, 
To the NEW York Herald tribune: 

The action of Bd Flynn, of the Bronx, in 
engineering the deal which kicked O’Dwyer 
upstairs, necessitating a mayoralty election 
in a gubernatorial year, may well be con¬ 
sidered a political masterstroke. On the 
other hand. It may well prove a boomerang. 
This it will be if the Republican Party will 
seize the opportunity presented and will 
nominate a man who will capture the im- 
a^atlon and the votes of the overwhelm¬ 
ingly large majority of the Independent 
voters of the city. Such a man is Congress¬ 
man Jacob K. Javits— a true BepubUoan. but 
a forward-looking Republican, who has be¬ 
come a leader among the group of Republi¬ 
cans who are truly progressive and who are 
seeking to free the BepubUoan Party from 


■uoh references as oonservative, reactionary, 
and the like. 

In the very nature of things, there cannot 
be complete agreement with everything that 
Mr. Javits or any other Congressman does. 
Whether we agree with him in toto, however, 
there can be no disagreement with Javits' 
continued and zealous support of the rights 
of, and his interest in, the problems of 
tenants, displaced persons, racial and re¬ 
ligious minorities and persons of the work¬ 
ing class in general. 

As an illustration of his activity, X refer to 
the establishment of Javits Rent Clinics 
throughout his congressional district. Such 
clinics rendered valuable assistance to many 
thousands of tenants both within and with¬ 
out his congressional district. They did such 
effective work that the Republican Party In 
tie county of New York, ably assisted by Mr. 
Javits, expanded them so that they are now 
In operation In every assembly district In the 
county and are continuing to render Ines¬ 
timable service to many mure thousands of 
tenants throughout the entire city of New 
York. 

I also would like to oaU attention to the 
fact that the present emergency State hous¬ 
ing rent control law, passed by a Republican 
legislature and signed by a Republican gov¬ 
ernor. Incorporates a provision known as the 
"Javits amendment." which, in substance, 
provides that any landlord who obtains an 
Increase In rent because of increased lacill- 
ties must stipulate in writing to continue 
those facilitleB throughout the tenancy, 
thereby preventing landlords from obtaining 
such Increases upon that ground and there¬ 
after depriving tenants of the benefits of 
such facilities. 

Congressman Javits Is a proven vote-getter. 
In 1046 he was elected In a district which 
for many years had been carried overwhelm¬ 
ingly by Democratic candidates. In 1048 he 
was reelected, over an opponent who bad 
been indorsed by both the Democratic Party 
and the American Labor Party. 

We need Jack Javittb as our candidate. 
We need him as our mayor. Besides, bis 
nomination will strengthen the Ropuhllcan 
State ticket more than that of any other can¬ 
didate. I strongly urge his nomination by 
the Republican Party. 

Sidney Forscher. 


Today’s Challeiifo to Oor Freedoms 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED BTATES 

Thursday, August 24,1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the address 
entitled 'Today's Challenge to Our Free¬ 
doms,” which I delivered before the 
thirty-third annual convention of the 
International Association of Lions Clubs 
In Chicago on July 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today's Challenge to Our Freedoms 
(B y Karl B. Mundt) 

Thank you very much. Idr. Chairman, for 
that encouraging and friendly introduction. 
Good morning, fellow Americans and fellow 
Lions around the world who are associated 
with Lions International. I salute you all. 
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It looks sort of homelike to look down in 
the first two or three rows here and see a 
South Dakota banner flying there and the 
eun-kissed cheeks of South Dakota eitisens 
sitting proudly under the fair name of my 
home State. 

I am surprised and pleased to And so many 
people here so early on a hot July morning In 
Chicago, and had I needed any further cor¬ 
roboration, which I do not. of the fact that 
the people who belong to Lions are a superior 
type of cltlsenry in the respective country 
or sta';e to which they belong, that corrobo¬ 
ration would be afforded me this morning 
by seeing so many of you here for a morning 
session of a convention which is already sev¬ 
eral days long. 

I recall one time addressing the Los Angeles 
Breakfast Club out in California, and I saw 
across the head of the breakfast table as 
I came down the aisle to address those sons 
of the Golden West, this rather appropriate 
statement, which I think is fitting to you. 
On the sign it said. “Any old bum can stay 
up all night, but it takes a thoroughbred to 
get up in the morning.** So I know you are 
a group of thoroughbreds. 

And if it is necessary to make the analogy 
any more complete, I must confess that 1 
feel a little bit like a bum. due to the fact 
that the exigencies of your program, the can¬ 
cellation which preceded my appearance on 
the program, and my own schedule necessi¬ 
tated that X stay up all night last night to 
gp' here by plane Just a little bit before I 
appear on the program. 

I think I should say in all fairness, due 
to the reading of the telegram that Just 
preceded my introduction, that while I have 
known Dean Acheson for a long time since 
he has been serving in the field of foreign 
affairs from the administrative angle In 
Washington Just about exactly the same 
number of years that X have been serving in 
the field of foreign affairs from the legisla¬ 
tive angle, I think in all fairiiesB to Dean 
Acheson, I should say that in all probability 
anything which I say this morning which 
remotely resembles anything that Dean Ache¬ 
son might have told you will be Just a coin¬ 
cidence. because we approach the sit 'ation 
from a somewhat different angle. 

We approach it differently, perhaps, be¬ 
cause of our background. I don't know. 
Perhaps we approach it differently because 
of our alma maters in which we attended col¬ 
lege. I don't know. Perhaps we approach 
it differently because one of us is working as 
best he can in the administrative branch of 
Government, which necessarily has a differ¬ 
ent viewpoint from the legislative branch, 
the branch of Government in which I work. 
Or perhaps we approach the problem differ¬ 
ently, I don’t know, because the Secretary of 
State pretty well limits his contacts to dip¬ 
lomatic people and people high in positions 
of Government, whereas a Member of the 
Senate of the United States must expand bis 
contacts to include in large measure the good 
people such as are represented at a conven¬ 
tion of this kind, Just the ordinary people of 
the world. 

So 1 am going to have to talk to you as a 
friend, in plnch-hlttlng for Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and a neighbor, and 
a fellow member of a service club, and Just 
an ordinary American looking at this prob¬ 
lem along with the rest of you, with con¬ 
siderable disturbance and with a great 
amount of alarm. 

You know, when one has been down In 
Washington as long as either the Secretary of 
State or the Senator from South Dakota, 
unless he watches himself carefully, after 
some 12 or 14 years of sojourning In that 
great Capital City, he is Inclined to believe 
his press notices and begin concluding he 
is a mighty Important individual; and when 
men decide that they are as Important as 
the headline writers indicate they are, 


when they say something that the local edi¬ 
tor approves and consequently be banners it 
across the front page of a newspaper, that is 
the time when they are apt to make their 
most serious blunders. 

WA8B1KGTON IMPORTAHCB 

Washington is an important town. I sup¬ 
pose it is the most Important capital city of 
the world these days. It is a beautiful city. 
Lying down there, as it does, on the wrong 
side of the Potomac River, nestled In the 
District of Columbia, I think that Wash¬ 
ington has become today the focal point, 
the exchequer, the financier, the leader of 
all the forces fighting against tyranny in 
the world today. And so, because It has 
become such an important metropolitan 
capital of so many people, undoubtedly those 
of us living there are inclined to feel that 
we should reflect somehow the Importance 
and the significance and the power of that 
great Capital. 

Ask any taxicab driver when you come to 
Washington any number of problems that 
you care to Interrogate him about, and as 
he takes you for a 30-cent drive from the 
Union Station in Washington, D. C., to any 
destination in the first zone that you may 
select, if you are asking questions about do¬ 
mestic policy, about Federal spending, about 
how to solve the problem of taxation, or 
about the international Bltuatlou, he will 
answer your questions promptly and firmly 
and boldly and directly. You can get a col¬ 
lege education in Washington for a 30-cent 
taxicab ride. 

He is an important individual down in 
Washington, the cab driver. I grant, his 
answer may be wrong, but he is never in 
doubt; he gives It to you, at least, at the 
drop of your hat. He never dodges your 
questions. 

Other people in Washington are Impor¬ 
tant, and the House of Representatives Is 
filled with 436 Important men. representing 
you and your Uvea and your freedoms and 
your fortunes in the greatest legislative body 
in the world. And almost every Congress- 
nian assumes that sooner or later he is go¬ 
ing to become a candidate for the United 
States Senate, so that in itself makes him 
a mighty Important Individual as he sits 
there and contemplates that most expensive 
and most difficult and most dangerous high¬ 
way in the world, the 676 feet leading from 
the House of Representatives to the inner 
Chamber of the United States Senate. 

And then we have a United States Senate 
In Washington, and certainly that is com¬ 
prised of important people. Every Member 
of the Senate and and every member of the 
President's Cabinet believes that he is a 
potential candidate for President, and cer¬ 
tainly that makes him an important indi¬ 
vidual. and he goes around pompously preen¬ 
ing himself, and looking in the mirror, and 
listening to the echo of his own voice, wait¬ 
ing for the magic call that says “You must 
lead the people of America in their hour of 
need.” 

Then you have some other people down 
in Washington. Of late, you know, we have 
people occupying the White House who 
assume that everyone who gets there ought 
to have a lifetime lease on the White House, 
and that makes them important people, too. 
And it occurs to me as 1 stand here and 
have the high and happy privilege of think¬ 
ing out loud with you as one common, 
ordinary, garden variety American to others, 
that one of the things that is wrong in the 
world today is that there are too many 
people, in too many capitals, of too many 
countries of the world, who feel that they 
have gotten too Important as compared to 
the rest of the people In those countries. 

TBX SITUATION TODAY 

. So we need folks like you; we need folks 
like you and organisations like yotuw, to keep 


men like me In Jobs like mine, and in Jobs 
like that of the President, and the Secretary 
of State out down to knee-pants size once in 
awhile: to let us realize that the people 
in America were originally conceived to be 
its rulers, not to be ruled by the politicians. 
It is well for us to go back occasionally to 
those words of the founding fathers of this 
Republic, and that is that they were placing 
in the hands of the people in their several 
States, rights and opportunities and privi¬ 
leges to be enjoyed, and to be explored, and 
to be exemplified and, above all, to be 
exercised, because If we don't exercise those 
privileges, they perish through disuse and 
lethargy. 

Now, look at the situation in which we find 
ourselves today. As Americans, I want to 
think out loud with you for a while, man to 
man, straight from the shoulder, Just talk¬ 
ing off the cuff and from the heart. You 
know, whenever you can get a man in public 
life to talk to you without a manuscript or 
without notes, you may get the truth once 
in a while, because he doesn't have any op¬ 
portunity to cover up his convictions and to 
substitute polished phrases for points of 
fact. Re Just has to say the things he ac¬ 
tually believes. He doesn't have to get a 
ghost writer to write it out if he la not going 
to use it. There is no chance to take out 
the things that you ought to be told and to 
stick in the things that he thinks you ought 
to become confused about. All he can do is 
to try to recite the story of our times in 
the language of America, the way wo talk 
about it when we are sitting around a table 
In a restaurant, or waiting for the fish to 
bite in a fishing boat on a Minnesota or a 
South Dakota lake. This morning, I want 
to discuss with you in that capacity and 
in that way, free from all polished phrases 
and mental reservations and careful, cau¬ 
tious diplomatic doubletalk, the situation in 
which the world is, and in which you ore, 
and in which I am, as we meet here on this 
melancholy day of July 1960, coming down 
close to the time when we shall have been in 
an undeclared shooting, blood-letting war 
for more than a month, In a country 6,000 
miles away. The last man I talked to when 
X left home said to me, "Karl, my boy is in 
Korea, and I haven't heard from him now for 
6 days. What can you tell me about where 
all this Is going to lead?” 

THE FUTURE UNCERTAIN 

Well, If we could have had the Secretary 
of State there, that would have been a legit¬ 
imate question to ask him. And as we listen 
to the President's message tomorrow night 
over the radio, that certainly is a ligti- 
mate question to put to him. It is an equally 
legitimate question to put to a Member of 
the United States Senate and, while X can¬ 
not answer it categorically or prophetically 
or positively this morning in Chic^o, I can 
assure you that had the Secretary of State 
been here, he could not have answered it any 
more positively, or any more categorically, or 
any more directly than 1, because, unhappily 
and unfortunately, as we shall discover when 
we listen to the President tomorrow night, 
he also cannot tell us where all this is going 
to lead. This unsavory situation exists be¬ 
cause you and I, as Americans, and you and 
1 as members of a great service-luncheon fra¬ 
ternity of Lions International, with its clubs 
in so many quarters of this earth, you 
and 1 have lost the initiative in foreign policy 
as we have lost the Initiative for the time 
being in the military program, and so the 
only people that can tell you positively to¬ 
day where all this is going to lead is Joe 
Stalin and those 13 associates of his in the 
Kremlin, who belong to the Politburo In Mos¬ 
cow. If you could induce them to come and 
address your convention, they could tell you. 
Nobody in America knows. That is one of 
the great tragedies of our times. 
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Oh, we can trace back the steps, I suppose, 
how we got where we are. We can argue as 
intelligent, freedom-loving, self-governing 
human beings about how to solve the prob¬ 
lem from here on out. We '"an hope, and we 
should pray, but nobody in America or in 
Whitehall In London or in Paris or in South 
America, nobody outside the Klrcmlin today 
knows "vhere all this is going to lead. The 
free world has permitted itself to lose the 
initiative. That is always dangerous. 

MUST BACK OUR nOHTING FORCES 

We would better be pretty serious about it, 
you and I, because there are certain things 
that we can do and certain things that we 
cannot do and certain things which, unless 
we do them, are probably going to help 
determine the issue permanently insofar as 
freedom is concerned. But insofar as Korea 
is concerned and our war there, we simply 
must rally around the flag and get behind 
the fighting forces of America and those who 
will join with us. we hope, in the ground 
fighting with the blood-letting activities in 
that United Nations effort. We have got to 
support them, of course, until we win a de¬ 
termination satisfactory and successful to 
the cause of freedom. That, we admit. That, 
we stoutly adhere to. But Just nobody can 
tell us yet what the target in Korea actu¬ 
ally Is, other than that we want the Ameri¬ 
cans and southern Koreans to quit marching 
south and to start marching north again vic¬ 
toriously. That, we know. That, we know, 
and that, we are going to do. come what may. 
But beyond that, we are stymied, confused, 
uncertain, and In the dark. 

Nobody in Washington can tell you wheth¬ 
er that march northward is supposed to stop 
at the thirty-eighth parallel, at the boundary 
line of northern Korea, at the gates of Vladi¬ 
vostok. or at the Red Square In Moscow. 
Nobody knows at the moment where that 
march is supposed to stop, but we are going 
to start going north pretty soon In Korea; we 
are pretty sure of that. 

I don't think It serves the public Interest 
too directly to discuss the paths by which 
we arrived at a fighting war in Korea, 6,000 
miles from home, illy prepared and poorly 
equipped. On the other hand, if we don’t 
learn from experience in a world as wicked 
and as dangerous as this one. things such as 
have occurred In Korea can he repeated in so 
many areas of the world that wc can lose our 
freedom without even being given a fair 
chance to fight for It. 

As Intelligent human beings, therefore, we 
not only should look ahead and plan a course 
of action, but we should look back and try 
to figure out how we got Into that difficulty, 
so we can avoid having the same men make 
the same blunders again In another danger¬ 
ous proposition. And. because 1 wouldn’t 
consider, certainly, sitting up all night In an 
airplane for the happy privilege of talking 
Pollyanna pleasantries and meaningless 
nothingness to an intelligent group like Lions 
International. I want to discuss Just very 
briefly some of the things so we can be sure 
that that type of difficulty doesn’t happen in 
Iran or perhaps in Turkey or in Berlin or In 
Finland or In India or In Indochina or In 
Formosa or In Japan or the Philippines, or 
any one of another half dozen places where, 
If we permit policies to be fabricated and 
pursued such as led to these calamitous 
decisions in Korea, it can destroy freedom at 
its greatest bastion, in America. Even a rich 
country like Uncle Sam's can’t simultane¬ 
ously maintain forces of conflict fighting in 
half a dozen different corners of the world, 
such as we are now compelled to arm and 
support; we cannot do It indefinitely. 

LOOKXNO BACK 

Everybody knows hindsight is better than 
foresight, but It Isn’t any better unless you 
use it. Hindsight isn't any good unless you 
can profit by looking backward to see what 


you can do when you next move ahead. A 
good motorist on a crowded highway, before 
he pulls out of the line to go around the 
car ahead of him looks In the rear-view 
mirror to see what is behind. A lot of Amer¬ 
icans would be better getting ready for some 
tough movements ahead, and in order to be 
sure that the movements we take ahead are 
right, we better take a serious look in the 
rear-view mirror to see what has been going 
on behind. If we are honest about that, as 
most Americans ore, if you want the facts, 
as most Americans do, if you put patriotism 
above partisanship, as all Americans must, 
we recognize that the difficulties began, in¬ 
sofar as the war in Korea is concerned, at 
the conferences preceding, and immediately 
following Yalta, when we made some very 
serious blunders in diplomatic policy. When 
we, at Yalta, arrived at certain conclusions, 
as the freedom-loving leaders of the world, 
which led our then leaders to believe that 
we could get along happily and safely with 
a Godless tyranny like communism in Hua- 
sia if we simply would permit it to grow by 
piecemeal methods until It tripled its pres¬ 
ent size, we planted the seeds of disaster. 
We gave them at Yalta, gave to the Commu¬ 
nists at Yalta, the portions of Poland east 
of the Gurzon line, and they continued to 
take the western portions of Poland and all 
of eastern Germany. Wo gave the Russians 
domination in the Balkans, which they now 
control. We told them at Yalta that they 
could have Manchuria, and they took it, and 
they liked it so well that they moved in 
and took the rest of Chinn, and we did noth¬ 
ing to stop them. And we told the Com¬ 
munists ut Yalta and at Potsdam that we 
were going to draw a line across Korea and 
call it the thirty-eighth parallel and divide 
up the Korean coke between the Commu¬ 
nists and the freedom-loving people of Ko¬ 
rea; and we agreed at Yalta and at Potsdam, 
among other things, in the occupation of 
Berlin, to permit the Russian Army, to per¬ 
mit the Red Army of Godless communism, 
to put its armed forces entirely around the 
American military occupation forces of Ber¬ 
lin. We didn't even ask for exit and en¬ 
trance privileges. Consequently, we had the 
recent airlift that you know about. 

PAST ERRORS 

Now, those were blunders' those were 
errors; those were miscalculations; those 
were based on the concept that by appeasing 
communism, you can 11 e with it. And wo 
have found out now that by appeasing com¬ 
munism, you die with American buys facing 
60-taii tanks in Korea, and we have to learn 
to avoid mistakes like that if we arc going 
to have freedom in America. 

I am not interested this morning In 
assessing blame or assessing responsibility. 
I am Interested in having Americans, who 
are supposed to be governing themselves, 
be positive that they know what the situa¬ 
tion is we are in, so wo don’t get into a 
like difficulty some place else. Members of 
Lions International are certainly as intel¬ 
ligent, on the average, as Members of the 
United States Senate, so I don't have to 
gloss over anything to you or attempt to 
conceal the facts and the evidence. How 
else can you contribute to self-government 
wisely? 

I don’t know how much or how little may 
have been contributed to all these melan¬ 
choly decisions at Yalta, because the young 
man who served there as confidential ad¬ 
visor to the Big Three at the time the 
decisions were made behind closed doors 
was a fellow by name of Alger Hiss, who 
has been found guilty of what is tanta¬ 
mount to perjury to conceal treason by a 
Federal court in New York. But I know 
Hiss was there and I would have felt a 
whole lot better if Hiss had been at home, 
and a good American, believing In the cause 


of freedom, had been there, X'U tell you that. 
I don't know how much Hiss and the Com¬ 
munist cells in the State Department con- 
t*'ibuted to the cause and tho creation of 
the war in Korea and the appeasement 
policies which led to it and the collapse 
of our American foreign policy in Asia, 
which has resulted In the beginning of a 
military program which is not going to col- 
lap.'^e. I don’t even know how tremendously 
ir ich Alger Hiss alone contributed to that, 
because 2 weeks before the State Depart¬ 
ment people met at Yalta, 2 weeks, even, 
before the President arrived with the Secre¬ 
tary of State, a mission of American State 
Department plannei; met at Malta, an 
island on tho road to Yalta, and at Malta, 
for 2 weeks, this little coterie of four im¬ 
portant State Department appointees wrote 
out the decisions and mapped out the plans 
and set up the briefs that our President 
and our Secretary of State were supposed 
to propose and defend. And the most ar¬ 
ticulate spokesman of the group that con¬ 
nived and schemed for 2 weeks at Malta, 
by the record, is the same Alger Hiss who 
ought to be in Jail for his Infamy right now. 

BYRNB8—A VINE AMERICAN 

I know there are some who say, “Oh, we 
don’t think he had much to say about the 
whole thing.” 

This is not the place to irgue that. All I 
know is that Hiss was there, and that Ed. 
Stettlnlus and Jimmy Byrnes, that great 
statesman from down in Dixae. that Dtxle- 
crat—well, I hear some Rebels yelling out 
there and I want to tell you that as I have 
observed Dixiecrats down in Washington for 
the last 12 years, 1 have decided that they 
are not such u bad class of folks after nil. 
I think a Dlxlecrat is simply a Democrat 
with his two eyes open, knowing where he is 
pOiU', and deciding to get rid of the past. 
A Dixiecrat is a fellow believing in the prin¬ 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson and Woodrow 
Wilson, and some of the great Democratic 
leaaers of the past. You know, I am im¬ 
pressed a bit by the fact that when you spell 
“Democrat,” there Isn't an “I” in the term; 
and when you spell “Dlxlecraft” there are 
two “1’8” in it with an “x” in between, and if 
the two “i’s” can Just use their "x” coura¬ 
geously they can go hack and have a good 
Democratic Party uuc ^ again. 

Jimmy Byrnes, I consider a fine American, 
rind that is what I started out to say—and 
that is poor business of course for a Republi¬ 
can to start doing, eulogizing a Democratic 
rebel from South Carolina, but Jimmy 
Byrnes i think is Just as good an American 
as anybody we have on the Republican team, 
and bettor than come. Jimmy Byrnes wrote 
a book in which he told what Alger Hiss was 
doing at Yalta. Henry Stlmson also told 
what WU8 going oii over there. So did Ed. 
Stettlnlus. 

CAN'T “LET THE DUS'" SETTLE” 

I simply want to point out to you, as we 
measure up to the challenge of the hour, as 
we muft, that surely we must never again 
permit In American history at any time, 
such a sorry appeasement policy in foreign 
affairs to be enunciated to the world as our 
American foreign policy. For example, 1 hope 
we nci^er have a foreign policy toward the 
Republic of Turkey, lying in the danger zone, 
ar it does, such as we have had enunciated 
toward the Republic of China, lying in Its 
particular danger zone, because the last full¬ 
blown expression of American foreign policy 
toward China was, “We're going to let the 
dust settle for a while in China.” I hope 
we never adopt that as a foreign policy for 
Turkey, because 1 am afraid if we decide 
that we are going to let the dust settle for a 
while in Turkey, and let the dust settle for a 
while in Iran, and let the dust settle for a 
while in the Philippines, and In Hawaii, and 
Formosa, tlie same dust is going to be turned 
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into red mud by the same spilling of Ameri¬ 
can blood as we have found happening In 
Korea, where the dust didn’t settle as the 
State Department so naively hoped It would. 

So we, as Americans, have to start trying 
to discover some way In which to establish 
a force, and Influence, a positive movement 
for directing the "dust” so It settles where 
it belongs and not In the eyes of freedom- 
loving people all over the world. 

And now, moving from there to the world 
as a whole, It seems to me that the situation 
In Korea, and the battle being fought in 
Korea, Is the battle of Britain, and It Is the 
battle of Prance, It is the battle of Italy, It 
is the battle of every South American re¬ 
public, and it is the battle of the United 
States In this trying hour. 

THE PRESENT ISSUE 

What we have to decide In Korea is the 
thing that freemen have to decide and 
place they have the right to be free: Are wo 
going to surrender freedom to dictatorial 
human beings determined to push us around 
lor the rest of our lives? That is the issue. 
That is the issue at home and abroad. 

You say “No” here this morning, and I 
hope you are right, but as one who has served 
clown in Washington for 12 years and has 
watched this thing unfold, I am not too 
sanguine this morning that we are going to 
be able to activate the forces of the free soon 
enough, and hard enough, and deliberately 
enough to get them well enough organized 
to defeat the highly activated forces of 
tyranny and communism. 

Let me point out something to you from 
the record that you may not have thought 
about. With only one or two exceptions, 
all around the globe, for 20 long years, the 
ureas of human freedom all around the 
globe have been growing increasingly smaller. 
Have you ever taken a look at the geography 
to figure that out? Twenty years, 20 con¬ 
secutive years of history, and in that time a 
considerably small number of human beings 
are free than were free 20 years ago, or 30 
years ago, or 40 years ago. Civilization is 
moving in the wrong direction. 

Have you ever stopped to realize that It 
WHS the year 1848 when the first Mein 
Kampf was written by the first Gorman 
tyrant to scheme out a diabolical idea of 
world conquest 100 years ahead of Hitler? 
Two follows by the name of Karl Marx and 
Dr. Engels wrote n book called Das Kapital, 
and then wrote an Interpretation called the 
Manifesto to Communism and launched 
what the world thought was a crackpot idea 
and nobody paid any attention to their Mein 
Kampf, any more than they paid attention 
to Hitler’s Mein Kampf 100 years after, but 
Hitler, a would-be dictator growing up from 
the German soil, meant what he said and 
tried to get the Job done. So did Marx and 
Engels. 

While we have been busy, as necessarily 
we have been busy, fighting the forces of 
nazlsm and fascism, the forces of this earlier 
scheme of German dictatorship, this earlier 
ideology which was trying to establish a world 
collectivism, the scheme of the Communists, 
has been growing, growing, growing, growing 
up until this hour as 1 address you in the 
city of Chicago. 

LION’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Have you measured up to that challenge as 
Lions? Have you recognized that, as mem¬ 
bers of Lions International, you have a stake 
In that? And it Isn’t going to be the boys 
dying in Korea that is going to determine 
the outcome of that fight. What is going to 
determine It is what you do as an individual 
citizen. 

I never had the happy fortune to be a mem¬ 
ber of Lions International but I served as 
one of the national and international offi¬ 
cers of Klwanls International for a while and 


they are all-out fighters, Just like Lions. If 
you are a young man, you either Join Lions 
International or Klwanls. If you are an old 
man, they wheel you up to the table In a 
wheel chair and you become a Rotarlan. 

But we all, Rotarians and Exchangers and 
Lions and Kiwanians, have a responsibUity 
which I confess to you that far too small a 
percentage of us measure up to. If we can't 
Increase the percentage, all they can do to 
turn the forces of tyranny back in Korea Is 
to hold them for a while, defeat them in 
a military venture, build some beautiful new 
cemeteries and sit back with melancholy ex¬ 
pectation that we are going to continue to 
lose the global battle for free human souls, 
as we have been losing it for 20 or 30 years. 

I wonder how many of you have stopped 
to realize that in 100 years, communism, 
pagan, collectlvlstic, materialistic, aggressive, 
cruel philosophy that it Is, an International 
conspiracy built on the premise that men 
should rule men, that the state Is supreme, 
that folks like you and me are not the proper 
kind of individuals to have the ballot or the 
power of decision or the power of free speech 
or free movement or free enterprise—I won¬ 
der how many measure up to the fact that 
that kind of a villainous philosophy in 100 
years has come to control the destinies and 
Influence the activities of as many human 
beings today as Christianity In all its forms 
has been able to do in nearly 2,000 years? In 
20 times as long, we who worship God, as 
Catholic or Jew or Protestant, around the 
world are fewer in number today than those 
controlled and directed by a group of 14 po¬ 
litical mad men in the Kremlin in Moscow. 
It is a fact, from the record, that lions should 
chew on between the piece de resistance and 
the dessert course everytlme you have your 
luncheons, because only Lions and folks like 
Lions, businessmen, doctors, dentl.sts, farm¬ 
ers, clerks, free enterprisers all, only men 
and women such as are gathered In Chicago 
today can save the world from collapse. 

You can save It only by doing those things 
that you ought to have done so long ago and 
doing them now by your freedom, meeting 
the big problems of the community and the 
country and the \/orld, even though you 
can’t devote quite as much time temporarily 
to the smaller problems of your own im¬ 
mediate success financially or politically or 
socially. 

COMMUNISM A WORI.D THREAT 

We heard last week in the United States 
Senate, and you read it In the now.spapers, 
you heard it on the radio, that 72 percent of 
the current Federal budget is being spent 
because there is loose in the world today a 
force called communism. 

Have you ever tried this interesting little 
parlor game? If you have an opportunity 
sometime, call in j^our neighbors and contem¬ 
plate lor a while what a wonderfully happy 
world we would all be living In today, with 
our great victory In World War II, with Hitler 
sent to perdition where he so rightfully bo- 
loiig.s, with Mussolini hung in the public 
square at Milan, with Japan brought to Its 
knees—what a gloriously happy world If only 
there wore not rampant today that evil force 
of communism, both abroad and at home. 
It is weren’t for that. 

MUNDT-NIXON BILL 

And most of us have never taken time, have 
we, to be honest with ourselves, to establish 
a working definition of communism? Well, 
1 happen to bo one of the Senators who 
Joined with others who have been working 
for a long time on a very simple piece of 
legislation, sometimes called the Mundt- 
Nlxon bill, as referred to by the gentleman 
who Introduced me, now called in the United 
States the so-called Mundt-Perguson-John- 
Bton bin. a bill to require Communists to do 
primarily five things, perhaps. First, re¬ 


quire Communists to register their names 
and come out in the open like Republicans 
and Democrats and Dlxlecrats do. 

No. 2. Require the Communists to label all 
their literature with the Imprimatur of the 
party, like the United States Congress has 
correctly insisted Republicans and Democrats 
have to do when we go out campaigning. 
No anonymous campaign literature. You 
have got to put your name on It and speak 
out behind it and before it. 

No. 3. Require the Communists to do what 
the Democrats and Republicans have to do, 
make a financial report to the Government, 
where they get their money and how they 
spend it. 

No. 4. Require the Communists, when they 
make a radio program, to Identify It as 
coming from a Communist source. 

No. 6. Require the Communists to identify 
by name all of the front organizations and 
kindred creeds which they support. 

Primarily, that is the bill. You would 
think we were trying to assassinate every 
Communist—and that might not be such a 
bad idea, either—but you would think we 
were trying to do that from the hue and cry 
that is raised against the bill. In other 
words, the Communists and the synthetic 
liberals and the pseudo-progressives whose 
minds are controlled or contaminated by the 
Communists say, “We would like to continue 
to let the Communists bo the only organiza¬ 
tion with a cyclone cellar which is moving 
around trying to Influence public affairs; 
the onP' one that doesn’t have to sign its 
name: the only one that doesn’t have to make 
a financial report; the only one that doesn't 
have to register its members openly, that 
doesn’t have to identify its supporters.” 

THE “ANTI-ANTI-COMMUNIST” 

Certainly, I see no reason. Just because a 
few people want to get a few votes from 
some Communists and some people who 
think communism is Just a nice agrarian 
policy, like the State Department once 
thought it was in China, I see no reason 
why the rest of us have to risk sabotage 
in the dark of our war effort, that we are 
fighting at the moment, to give those Com¬ 
munists this special consideration, and so 
I am agfiinst it 100 percent. But there Is a 
great and happy aggregation of quick think¬ 
ers and fast talkers In America that has been 
referred to quite correctly recently by an 
American author as “the antl-antl-Commu- 
nlsts.” An "antl-anti-Communlst” is a fel¬ 
low who can give the toughest speech in the 
world against communism, especially Just be¬ 
fore November when he Is looking for votes. 
Oh. he can be tough against communism 
then. He can get up and he can condemn 
It, he can criticize It, he can cuss It out: 
but when you try to get him to stand up 
and vote for a measure to do anything effec¬ 
tive to stop It, he is always off fishing some 
place, or he hasn’t the time to consider it, 
or never finds legislation which Just quite 
satisfies him. 

Antl-antl-Communlsts. They want to do 
everything against communism except to 
insult It to the point where It and its or¬ 
ganizations which are controlled by It cease 
going along with their votes when they are 
needed in a close election. 

And then there are other people who op¬ 
pose the legislation because they say, “Well, 
after all, the Communists are a political 
party.” 

Actually, they are not, but If they were, 
I would like one of those apologists for 
communism tell me why the Communists 
should have advantages as a political party 
that are denied to Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats. That is what they have now. That 
Is what they want to keep. And when you 
write your United States Senator, as 1 hope 
you do—and If people like you are not in¬ 
terested enough In protecting the home front 
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to do Bomething about getting legislation 
on our books now to curtail, Identify, and 
expose communism here, then I think the 
Jig is up. I think then the Jig is up, be< 
cause If we can't get people of your type 
interested in doing a simple thing like that, 
I don't think the boys with their bazookas 
against 60-ton tanks In Korea can do the 
job alone. 

COMMUNISTS IN UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Now, we do two other things in the bill, 
I am going to be honest about it. Oh, we 
offend a lot of people on this one. We put 
in the Mundt-Nixon bill, or the Mundt- 
Perguson bill, or 3. 2311, whatever you want 
to cull it, we put in this tremendously anti- 
liberal, antiprogressive, police-state type of 
thing that the Communist Daily Worker 
talks about in every issue that you see— 
and in Chicago you can find it in some 
other Communist papers published in Chi¬ 
cago, and if you look at them, you will see 
as of today they are attacking the bill and 
they will probably have the place picketed 
by the time 1 leave this noon. 

We do another thing in this bill, and I 
want you to know what it is. We offend 
those people by saying if this law passes, it 
will not be permissible by law for a Com¬ 
munist to hold a Job in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; and If he gets it, he goes to jail, along 
with the fellow who gave him the Job. Do 
you want it? 

Oh, If the optimism, the well-known, 
world-wide, globally heralded optimism of 
Lions is so great tha you think we can win 
these conflicts abroad diplomatically and 
militarily while the Communists continue to 
bo permitted to operate inside the Govern¬ 
ment. you are bigger optimists than this 
Senator is, I think we have got to weed it 
out now, while we are free, Instead of trying 
to do it like they did In C?!erh()Blovakla. after 
the Communists had moved in. 

The main reason why they come out, as 
they do, in their literature every dny—und 1 
think I brought a copy of the Communist 
Daily Worker along wlt.'i me to show you— 
the main reason they do oppose the legisla¬ 
tion in that connection is that if you make 
them go to Jail Instead of letting them sneak 
their way Into a Job. they lose their influ¬ 
ence to help pervert American foreign policy 
and they lose their power to sabotage and 
spy from within, 

I am not going to insult the intelligence of 
a great group of Lions like you or take advan¬ 
tage of the fact that I was willing to como 
and talk to you straight out from the shoul¬ 
der, man to man, or a subject which your 
scheduled speaker was unable to come to 
Chicago to discuss. I don't want to take 
advantage of that fact, but I do want you to 
know certain things. I am not going to talk 
about Communists that might have been in 
the Government, but I spent nearly 10 years 
of my life as a member of House committees 
finding out Communists who were in Gov¬ 
ernment and trading and trafflcklng in dis¬ 
loyalty. I guess we can mention Alger Hiss 
all right. He has been convicted. 1 guess 
we can mention Carl Marbani all right. He 
is in the Federal penitentiary. The last Job 
he had was in the American State Depart¬ 
ment helping to figure out the policy In 
China. Wo caught up with that Communist 
and he Is in Jail. 

I guess one can mention Henry Julian 
Wadlelgh all right, because he has confessed. 
He was in the State Department and he con¬ 
fessed to the fact that over half a thousand 
times he had taken State Department docu¬ 
ments and delivered them to Hussian agents, 
and he went to court in New York and turned 
State's evidence and testified against his col¬ 
league and associate, Alger Bias. Then he 
syndicated his confessions to the newspapers 


and made $6,000, and to this day he has never 
spent a day in. Jail for selling America out 
like Benedict Arnold did. X guess a fellow 
can mention him all right, can't he? He 
confessed 15 minutes after we told him in 
our Committee on Un-American Activities 
the silly old statute of limitations had run 
out on his crimes. The statute of limitations 
makes you immune to such crimes In 3 years, 
so he felt perfectly free to confess. 

STATUTE OF IJMITATIONS 

That is why one other clause of this so- 
called Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon bill provides 
that the statute of limitations will not run 
out for 10 years on crimes against the Gov¬ 
ernment on the part of traitors. And 1 was 
ambitious enough to moke it lifetime but the 
lawyers cut it out I 

Oh. I guess a man can mention Judy Cop- 
Ion all right. She has been convicted and 
sentenced for her part as a Communist agent 
in the Government. I guess we can mention 
her 

1 guess we can mention Noel Field. He 
skipped the country as we were moving in 
on him. 

I guess we can mention Gerhardt Elsler. 
We let him operate In this country for 14 
years and caught him and let him get away 
in a Polish ship, and Gerhardt Elsler Is now 
the propaganda rainlster in east Berlin for 
the Communists. 

I guess we can mention the people who 
have gone to Jail, who have confessed, who 
have been convicted, who have fled the 
country. 

LIONS AGAINST COMMUNISM 

I think it ought to be fair to quote the 
State Department figure that might or might 
not have appeared In the written remarks of 
the very illustrions scheduled speaker for 
your occasion, this morning had he come, 
but it is a statement that they gave to mo, 
anyhow. As I concluded my work on the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
to become a United States Senator, I had a 
letter from Jack Puerlfoy, a fine young 
South Carolina Democrat who is Assistant 
Secretary of state, recently appointed Am¬ 
bassador to Greece. I had said, "Jack, what 
have we done?" It had been a tough Job. 
A lot of Indifferent Americans won't support 
you; all of the off-color Americans oppose 
you and scurrllouBly attack you, and just a 
few valiant forces like the American Legion 
and Knights of Columbus and a few others 
got behind you and try to actually do some¬ 
thing organization wise to fight communism. 

And may 1 again interpolate here, lest I 
forget, that through the representations of 
that great American, your president of 11 
years ago, Alex Wells, Lions international has 
Joined a new all-American crusade against 
communism to do something except grumble 
about the forces of sedition that have at¬ 
tacked you. I salute you. I salute you as 
the first service club in America to Join up. 
Since then, three others have followed suit. 
That Is exemplifying the type of freedom 
that you enjoy as Lions and that you cannot 
enjoy in any totalitarian country of the 
world. 

Well, 1 was talking about the letter I got 
from Jack Peurifoy. Let me quote from the 
letter that Jack Peurifoy sent back when he 
said, "We don’t believe there is much cause 
for alarm any more because of communism 
in the State Department since we have been 
able since Yalta"—remember the location 
and the date of that nefarious conference— 
"we have been able stnoe Yalta to get rid of 
204 disloyal agents from the State Depart¬ 
ment." 

Two hundred four. Their count, not 
mine. 

Two hundred four from the Secretary of 
State’s report, not mine. 


Two hundred four, according to a letter 
written by the Department to me, not by 
me to them. Two hundred four disloyal 
agents have been fired since Yalta. Keep 
that fact in mind. 

Well, the State Department thought that 
sounded kind of bad after they had dictated 
It, so they put In a second paragraph and 
they said, "Dear Senator: It is not as bad as 
It sounds, because about half of these peo¬ 
ple were not Communists; they were simply 
homosexuals or sex perverts, that is all." 

So they put that cut as a sort of a recom¬ 
mendation for the kind of people that they 
had had in the Department. 

ant NUMBER A DANGER 

Now, I don’t know whether it is mental 
corruption or moral laxity of that kind if 
you are a disloyax suspect, but 1 am willing 
to take their word for it, because I am a fair- 
minded fellow. That leaves 100 Communist 
agents by their own count, that they have 
kicked out of the State Department since 
Yalta. 

All I want to say to you is this, as one 
ordinary American to another, that if you 
don't think 100 Communists or evei 10 Com¬ 
munists. or Alger and Julian and Noel and 
a few of the rest of them can cause any 
trouble in our State Department, then 1 
would just like to have the chance to put 
100 American OI's in Joe Stalin’s office in 
the Kremlin for 90 days. ^ would guarantee 
ill that time to have old Jot walking around 
singing Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Here Is the Dally Worker, and here is my 
picture looking about like thj way 1 feel 
after being up all last night, sitting there 
with my head In my hands, listening to the 
testimony, and it says, "The Target Is You," 
and the whole issue Is devoted to an effort to 
raise $1,000,000 and get 100,000 influenced 
Americans motivated by Communist Ideology 
and Communist charms to write their two 
United States Senators saying, "Defeat this 
bill.” "Defeat Mundt's efforts to pass a bill 
requiring Communists to register and deny¬ 
ing them B’ederal Jobs.” 

Now our bill does one other thing. It 
also provides, if ycu please, that no Ameri¬ 
can Communist can get a passport to travel 
abroad. They can’t go over and fill their 
dynamos with energy and come back for the 
purpose of better corruptlnr America. Mind 
you, we don’t say, as the Russians say, "You 
cannot leave without exit privileges." We 
do nothing like that In our bill, I am positive 
about that; I wrote it very carefully in that 
connection; we do nothing which would deny 
an American Communist the right to leave. 
We Just make it impossible for him to como 
back, because he can’t get an American pass¬ 
port. 

COMMUNISTS IN TOUR STATE 

Take a look at it. And take a look at Look 
magazine that I read on the plane coming 
in this morning. I have forgotten whether 
it is the current issue or the one before that, 
because sometimes these magazines you get 
on an airplane or in a barber shop are not 
exactly up to date, but it is not too old, 
anyhow, and thert you will see, in the cur¬ 
rent issue of Look or the one Just preceding 
the current Issue, a map of the United States 
In which J. Edgar Hoover tells you how many 
Communists you have in your State. He 
won't tell you who they are, because he hasn’t 
any authority to do so In the law, because 
communism is not illegal. Consequently, 
we think we ought to have legislation so we 
can find out who they are. We have got 30 
of them In South Dakota. They tell us that 
In the map. If we bad 30 Communists In 
South Dakota who were known as Commu¬ 
nists in South Dakota, you wouldn’t need any 
FBI to take care of that prfjbirm out there. 
I’ll tcU you that. That could be taken care 
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of at home, and the FBI could be figuring out 
who is trying to sabotage the railroads or 
the harbors, and who is trying to destroy the 
home front by preaching a doctrine of dis¬ 
unity. as they do, urging people to sign peti¬ 
tions to keep their hands off of Korea, urging 
nur boys to come home. For what? So 
that the Communists can take Korea and 
Formosa and Japan and the Philippines, and. 
after a while, maybe Florida and the rest of 
the States. That is the Communist line. 

I/Ct me urge you. then, first, if you concur 
with me. that the hour is tragically past, 
with the fight neoring its fourth week in 
Korea, when we ought to do something on 
the 1 ome front to compel the Communists 
in our own midst at least to register and 
expose themselves and come out in the open. 
And if they won’t do that, let’s klink them 
into jail, where they belong! 

This Is not a project, It seems to me, about 
which the convention should resolve, but It 
is a project, it seems to me, on which good, 
red-corpuscled, calloiis-hancod, hairy-chest¬ 
ed Lions can do something today and to¬ 
morrow. You can wire your two Senators 
and write to them and say. "We want your 
public, active, aggressive, open, cou ageous 
support now in favor of a Communist con¬ 
trol bill protecting the homo front. And 
don’t kid us along, Mr. Senator, with a lot 
of ‘Yes-No’s, and a lot of If’s, but’s, and antl- 
unti-Communist stuff.’ Are you for the bill 
o- against it? You can answer »ne in words of 
either three letters or tv^o.'* Because It is 
Important now that we stand u^>, I think, 
and divide the men from those who are 
occupying the seats where men ought to oe 
in the United States Senate if we arc going 
to continue to stay free. 

LIONS FIRST TO AID 

So much for the recommendation. 

Now, Just one thing more and then I'll 
conclude. I am proud of men like Everett 
Dlrksen, my former colleague in the House 
of Ropiesentallves; I am proud of C. W. 
“Runt" Bishop, from some place down In 
Little Egypt in Illinois; I am proud of the 
fact that Lions International was the first 
rather than the second or third or the last 
American service club that said, "Show us a 
program to do something about communism, 
and we'll Join up and bo part of it." You 
made your place with one of the vice presi¬ 
dents of the All-American Conference against 
Communism, headed by a groat American 
churchman, Reverend Dan Polling, of New 
York, and with the honorary chairman, a 
great American Hooslcr by the name of 
George Craig, the great national commander 
of the American Legion, joining together 
the forces of what we hope are going to be 
50.000,000 Americans. For what purpose? 
Simply to tell the Communists, "You can’t 
take over here. W® are going to defend free- 
uom at home." 

Oh, you probably will find In the local 
library and In the school this slick-paper 
Communist publication put out by the Soviet 
Embassy, because in most of our American 
communities today the Communists at this 
moment are doing a more aggressive Job of 
promoting communism than you and 1 are 
doing of promoting freedom. 

ORGANIZE TO FIGHT COMMUNISTS 

May I say, and with this I stop, just as 
a parting request to those of you who are 
still awake, as I am about to leave and go 
to sleep in the plane going back to Wash¬ 
ington, 1 wish you would Just be honest with 
yourself. You men, tonight or tomorrow 
morning, when you try to erase the 6 o'clock 
shadow, or when you shave that ugly-looking 
physiognomy that in moments of great pride 
you call a face, you get some time to think, 
because the only time we have to think now 


is In the shave and in the bath, we are so 
busy doing nothing and getting nowhere, 
but we are awful busy at it—will you ask 
yourself this question; "What have 7, as a 
Lion, actually done to help protect my fine 
family, my Job, my church, my country, and 
my system of freedom from the attacks of 
Communists at home and abroad? What 
have I done except grumble and gripe?" 

If you can’t answer It. make a resolution 
to do something while you have time, be¬ 
cause, as they learned in Czechoslovakia, If 
you don’t do it while you still have time, it 
is too late. 

And you ladles, ns you sit on that spindly 
piece of furniture trying on that specimen 
of feminine haberdashery that you some- 
timos call a hat, and that wo men wonder 
whnt It is, or ns you spend the 15 customary 
minutes compelling your husband to wait 
for an appointment for which you are al¬ 
ready late, while you put some little red 
and white comc-hither all over your face, 
will you ask yourselvc.H a question now, in 
front of the mirror l.i your boudoir, “What 
have I done, as a mother or as a housewife, 
actually now. except complain, to help pro¬ 
mote the cause of freedom in an era when 
it finds Itself outnumbered by Communlfit- 
controlled individuals?" 

And if you can’t answer that construc¬ 
tively, write a letter to your Senator or send 
him a wire before you go to bed, or form a 
little organization at home to explain to the 
people of your community that communism 
is not a political party. It is not an economic 
theory; It l.s an International godless con¬ 
spiracy trying to take over the world. 

And then all of you ask yourselves. "Since 
communism thrives becuu.se a small group 
of men In the capital city of each country 
have control of too many people and push 
too many people around, what can 1 do, as 
an American, to prevent a small group of 
people In my Capital City, In rny country, 
from getting enough control and taking 
enough of the public resource and spending 
enough of the individual income and exercis¬ 
ing enough of the decisions of the doctors 
and the farmers and the businessmen and 
the laborers so that ultimately here, too, 
too few people will control too many indi¬ 
viduals for too long a time?" 

The formula has some similarity there. 
If we are smart enough to analyze and un¬ 
derstand; once we realize that it was the 
technique of getting the people's money 
away from them and taking the powers of 
decision away from them that enabled Hit¬ 
ler and Mussolini and Stalin to come into 
power, that there are no great differences 
between them, because nazlsm, fascism, 
communism, national socialism, and the 
planned economy all have much more simi¬ 
larity than they have differences among 
them, then we can start effectively defend¬ 
ing freedom. They are all operated in the 
same way. Each Is a politician’s paradise— 
and becomes a people’s poorhouse. 

It has been good to be hero. You are a 
great gang, good enough to be Klwanlans, 
good enough, all of you, to be sitting down 
there under the South Dakota banners with 
those fellow citizens of mine. I am happy 
to have had a chance to come and talk to 
you straight from the heart and off the 
cuff. I am sorry that I couldn’t do it with 
a Harvard accent, so you would get at least 
something of the original, but I have done 
the best I could with the Midwestern ac¬ 
cent that I have. And. anyhow. I am one 
of those fellows who thinks perhaps we have 
been paying pretty high taxes for a long 
time now In this country because we have 
been listening to a Harvard accent for far 
too long a time. 


Radio Addreiies by Hod. Arthur V. 
Watkmi, of Utah 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 {legislative day of 
Thursday. July 20), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a copy of a 
radio speech I delivered over Utah radio 
stations during the week of August 13, 
1950, and a radio speech I made over 
Utah radio stations during the week of 
August 20, 1950, 

There being no objection, the ad¬ 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[A weekly radio feature over Utah etations, 
week of August 13, 1950^ 

Senator Watkin.s Reports—What Our 

Blundering Foreign Policy Has Done to 

America 

Announcer. Ladles and gentlemen, this is 
your Washington reporter bringing you a 
15-mlnuto program featuring your United 
Stales Senator. Arthur V. Watkins. Senator 
Watkins appears weekly on tliese programs 
entitled The Senator Reports which come to 
you transcribed from Wushingtoi as a pub¬ 
lic service by this radio station. 

And now, Senator Watkins. 

Senator Watkins. Hello, Utahans. An hon¬ 
est report from Washington these days can¬ 
not be entirely cheerful. There is small 
cause for immediate cheering, and that is 
true even though we do have the greatest 
country in the world, outstripping as it does 
every other country in production. The fight 
against godless tyranny must go on despite 
our present weakness in preparation. 

But immediate problems have to do with 
taxes—with increased taxes, a complete re¬ 
versal of what we thought earlier was going 
to be the nev/s about taxes. Controls of all 
kinds are again in the Congressional mill. 
Rationing in the immediate future becomes a 
distinct possibility. Allocations of scarce 
materials and particularly those needed In 
the war effort are almost a certainty. A com¬ 
plete change in policy in other fields Is 
also in the making. 

A wave of public sontlment in favor of 
strict controls comes largely as a conse¬ 
quence of hysterical buying and hoarding by 
the public. As a result, stand-by powers for 
the President in all these fields are almost 
certain to be authorized by Congress. Laws 
providing for them may be on the books 
when this broadcast reaches you. 

The men who have been overseas In the 
last war and who had reason to believe that 
they had won the great battle against dicta¬ 
torships, now find that the Job is not com¬ 
pleted. A far more powerful dictatorship 
than those destroyed now challenges the 
existence of the free world. 

Letters to Members of Congress from many 
of these veterans reveal their bitterness. 

In many respects we are right back where 
we were at the beginning of World War II 
except that we do not now have the re¬ 
sources and other strong nations as allies to 
help us win the present contest. Some of 
our former allies are now enemies and our 
allies have grown weaker. As a matter of 
comparative danger, we now face the most 
deadly peril that America has faced in its 
174 years of history. 
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Z would be only too glad to bring all good 
newB In tills report* To be sure* tbere are 
sound things In our eoonomy* We do have a 
great people who have aooompllshed mod¬ 
em day miracles. But an analysis of our 
present perilous position convinces me that 
Americans as a rule have placed too much 
confidence and power in their leaders. They 
have taken too many things for granted. 
Things have come too easy. Inflation on 
the early upswing is easy to take. It is diffl. 
cult to believe we have been living In a fool's 
paradise. The Korean episode with all Its 
revelations has brought us to our senses with 
a rude shod. 

There is now serious questioning of our 
leaders. It comes not only from men who 
are now facing a second long period away 
from home in the Armed Bervices, but from 
every nook and corner of the United States 
and from all classes of people. 

Official Washington Is in on it. not only 
asking questions but is being required to 
answer them. One Senator who spent a few 
days at home declared that in the Middle 
West the home folks have very little con¬ 
fidence in Washington officials. 

Dorothy Thompson, famous columnist, 
declares that we are now on the road to total 
conscription and total control of every, 
thing—life, labor, capital and income, by the 
state. ''Accompanying this development,” 
says Miss Thompson, “will be the old de¬ 
mand for ‘unity,’ the protest ‘don't rock 
the boat,' and the urge to ‘trust our leaders.' 
To raise disagreeable questions will soon 
become tantamount to ‘conspiring with the 
enemy.' 

“Before this state of affairs is achieved, 
and we juo reduced to the condition de¬ 
scribed In the late George Orwell's ‘1984,' let 
us then raise a few questions. 

“Why should we trust our leaders? 

“Have the policies they have hitherto pur¬ 
sued brought us peace, stability, and inter¬ 
national security, or have they brought us 
war. inflation, and international chaos? 

“We have had a continuing administration 
in office since 1933, or at least have one now, 
which has defended all the international 
acts of its predecessors backed up by some 
bipartisan Eepublicans. Many of the per¬ 
sons who advised these acts are still ad¬ 
vising. It is now apparent that they did 
not know for what purpose they were lead¬ 
ing us in the lust war; that they were 
afflicted with an almost incredible blindness 
to geographical, political and social realities; 
that, for the sake of world peace they vested 
the security of the United States in an Inter¬ 
national organization incapable, because of 
its composition and structure, of framing, 
let alone enforcing, international law, and 
that now, via that body, we are again en¬ 
gaged in war for the purpose of ‘enforcing 
peace.' “ 

One need not agree in whole with Miss 
Thompson in her conclusions. She, how¬ 
ever, has put her linger on one of the real 
causes of our difficulties. 

There isn't any doubt that the prime ob¬ 
stacle to peace in the world today Is Soviet 
Russia and communism. But an additional 
reason, and without which Russia wouldn't 
have been the menace she Is today, was the 
misguided, bungling, blundering foreign 
policy of the United States of recent times 
and specifically since the shooting ended 
and the cold war began. 

In the recent book entitled “The Great Mis¬ 
takes of the War,'' by Hanson W. Baldwin, of 
the New York Times staff, and perhaps this 
country’s most penetrating military writer, 
the broad question of our mistakes In diplo¬ 
macy and In military affairs are pointed up 
with embarrassing realism. 

Baldwin’s emphatic criticisms are full of 
meaning for the present and the future as 
well as the past; and these mistakes of 


diplomacy do have a tremendous influence 
upon the domesUc affaire of this countr, and 
the lives of every man. woman, and child 
in it. 

Mr. Baldwin pointed out that there are 
forces at work In International politics that 
are but the continuation of wars, and wars 
in turn are but the continuation of the 
peacetime forces of international politics. 
These forces are not frozen during a so- 
called peacetime era. Wise statesmen take 
account of all of these forces and so plan 
the permanent policy of their countries to 
the ultimate preservation of the Interests 
and ideals of those countries. 

Peace, of course, is the great desire of all 
peoples, and peace is planned lor on the 
terms most favorable to the point of view in 
a nation. It is not enough to excuse our 
makers of foreign policy during the period 
in discussion, to say that there was no evi¬ 
dence of Communist purposes before the 
Second World War began; history has shown 
that that is not a fact. The Communist pur¬ 
poses were known before the advent of World 
War II. But our planners brushed aside the 
wise suggestions of Churchill, and our war¬ 
time President and his military high com¬ 
mand staked all upon the military expediency 
of defeating the Japanese and German al¬ 
liance and without looking beyond It to the 
ominous and already apparent dangers of 
communism. 

One of their great mistakes that came 
largely as a result of mistaken foreign policy 
was the recognition of Russia. This gave 
Russia great power and influence in the 
world This move was made, notwithstand¬ 
ing Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolldge, 
and Hoover had denied it. 

Our policy made us unready in the Philip¬ 
pines when World War II was initiated. 

We refused to adopt Church Ill's “soft 
underbelly” strategy—that is, wo refused to 
attack through the Balkans instead of over 
the west front. If we had followed Churchill. 
Russia would have been pinned largely with¬ 
in her own boundaries. 

We demanded unconditional surrender of 
the Axis forces, thus signing the death knell 
of the underground forces or of any re¬ 
sponsible governments with which we could 
sign treaties of peace. 

We adopted the Morgenthau plan which 
meant the destructlcm of the industries upon 
which the peoples of the Axis countries must 
live. We are now in a weak way trying U} 
restore some of those Industries and as time 
goes on, the error of that policy is becoming 
more painfully apparent. 

Then there was the pause in World War 11 
before Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, when we 
should have been marching into those cities 
with Eisenhower's advance forces. Our hold¬ 
ing back allowed Russia to take possession. 

Another grave mistake was the agreement 
which permitted Russia to encircle Berlin 
and left us without a right-of-way into the 
west section of that city which was a-^arded 
us by the same agreement. The costly Berlin 
blockade and the airlift came as a result of 
this blunder. 

And then there was the much disputed 
bombing of Japanese cities with the atomic 
bomb. 

The crowning error of all was the capitula¬ 
tion to the Russians at Yalta. At that very 
moment we should have done everything pos¬ 
sible within our power to keep Russia out 
of the Japanese war. By that act we set 
Russia up as the dominant power In Eastern 
Europe and in the Balkans, and made the 
Communist conquest of China almost inevi¬ 
table. Events since that time have helped 
Russian efforts to oonsoUdate the big vlo- 
tories won at Yalta, 

We did have an opportunity, however, to 
rectify part of the damage done at Yalta. 
We could and should have supported the 


Nationalists in China in their fight against 
the Communiste before It was too late. 
Acting under the poUoy of the State Depart¬ 
ment to appease Communists in Asia, in 
contrast to its policy of fighting It in Europe, 
we tried to force the Nationalist government 
to accept Communists in Its ooundis. and 
then, In high dudgeon when It wouldn't do 
that, we pulled out of China and said “plague 
on both your houses.” 

One of the secondary errors was the wan¬ 
ton destruction of German and Japanese 
Industry under the direction of theoretical 
social reformers and military people who 
knew not what they were doing. We have 
been paying large sums for the support of 
both the Germans and the Japanese largely 
because we left them with very little with 
which to earn their own living, and now that 
we are in great danger, It has become pain¬ 
fully apparent that sooner or later we shall 
have to rearm these same Germans and 
Japanese to help fight the teeming hordes 
of Communists. And to help them defend 
themselves as well as us we may soon be 
rebuilding their industries we have dis¬ 
mantled. 

Then last of all has been the Acheson policy 
of Asia, which has permitted to a large extern 
the consolidation of Communist gains made 
at Yalta. It is generally conceded here In 
Washington and most of the allied capitals 
that our policy In Asia as revealed to the 
world through Acheson’s speeches and his 
directions to State Department employees 
throughout Asia, was an Invliation to the 
Communists to move into South Korea. It 
should bo remembered that we announced 
that Korea was not defensible from a mili¬ 
tary point of view and that our line of de¬ 
fence WU.S through Alaska, the Aleutians, 
Japan, Okinawa and the phUlpplnes. 

The record will show that pointing out all 
of these errors is not all second guessing. 
That record is too long to detail here, but 
the proof cxl.sta and 1 believe most of you 
will remember it. 

Let me repeat our foreign policy concerns 
intimately and acutely every living person 
In this country. That should never be tor- 
gotten, but most Americans don’t realize it. 

Consider for a moment some of the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Our heavy expenditures under the Mar¬ 
shall program put the United States in di¬ 
rect competition with its own cltlzcriR lor 
scarce goods. That raised high prices high¬ 
er. It was Inflation. Not only that, but we 
had to pay h’gher taxes to get the money 
to send to the Marshall-plan countries. 

The recognition of Russlix by this coun¬ 
try made her strong. It gave her credit and 
standing In the world. We arc now expend¬ 
ing billions more in dollars to help offset 
that strength. 

Our military appropriations are all affected 
by that recognition. We refused to attack 
Germany through the Balkans as Churchill 
argued. We are confronted with strong Rus¬ 
sian forces in east Germany and in Austria. 
Wo are paying immense sums to offset that 
strength. We have hod to keep a larger de¬ 
fense force in Germany and Austria to meet it. 

We demanded unconditional surrender. 
As a result we have had to set up our own 
military government in Germany and Aus¬ 
tria and in Japan, Our occupation costs 
have been running at $2,000,000,000 a year 
since the war ended. 

Om errors at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
contributed heavily to the present strength 
of Russia. Every dollar we are required to 
expend in preparing to defend against that 
great power was mode necessary to some ex¬ 
tent by these errors. 

And from a practical every-day point of 
view, it may be worth while to remember 
that because of their hlimderfi we have been 
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paying higher prices for everything. You 
will be required to pay higher taxes. Many 
needed public works projects in the United 
States will have to be cancelled or postponed 
Indefinitely. Great reclamation projects in 
the West which could easily have been built 
out of the money given Burope—-some $35r 
000,000,000 since the war ended-—this money 
could have built nearly all these projects. 
Many desirable reforms in this country will 
have to be postponed because of the foreign 
situation. 

In this land of ours we have relied on the 
two-party system throughout history to help 
us correct our mistakes. But the effort Is 
now being made to shut the mouths of critics 
on the plea that there must be unity—there 
must be 100-percent support of the Com¬ 
mander In Chief. Even the Constitution Is 
waived to one side. Let me remind you that 
If the Constitution had been followed—If 
the Senate had been given the right to con¬ 
sider the executive agreements at Tehran, 
Yalta, x^Qtsdam. and elsewhere, these agree¬ 
ments—in effect, treaties—might never have 
been ratified—might never have gone Into 
effect. 

Foreign policies do affect the lives of every 
American, and those who have made the 
monumental blunders which have contrib¬ 
uted so heavily to our present perils should 
be called to account. Not only that, but 
they must not be continued In places of 
high responsibility where they can get us 
Into more trouble, 

IA weekly radio feature over Utah stations, 
week of August 20, 19501 
Senator Watkins Reports—^Has There 

REAU.T Been a Bipartisan Foreign Policy? 

Announcer. Ladles and gentlemen, this is 
your Wasliiugton reporter bringing you tran¬ 
scribed the Senate Reports, a 15-mlnute pro¬ 
gram featuring your United States Senator 
Arthur V, Watkins, Senator Watkins' 
weekly program Is brought to listeners as a 
public service by this radio station. And 
now, Senator Watkins. 

Senator Watkins. Hello, Utah. In this 
week’s report I want to talk to you frankly 
and straight from the shoulder on a number 
of questions that arc being repeatedly put to 
me as well os to other Members of the 
Congress. 

First and foremost in everyone’s mind these 
days is the war in Korea and the possibility 
of World War III. People are justly appre¬ 
hensive; young people who are just starting 
out in life, establishing homes, are having 
their plans completely upset: young men in 
college are wondering if they will ever be 
able to finish their course; boys in high school 
face the prospect, If the universal military 
training bill passes, of immediately being 
called to take at least 6 months training, 
and 1 could go on at length on this topic. 

1 am sure, Mr. Reporter, that we have had 
a number of questions on the Korean war 
sent In by mail and otherwise which require 
answers. Let’s proceed with some of these 
questions. 

Announcer. Senator Watkins, judging 
from our correspondence and discussion In 
the public press, It appears many Americans 
do not understand just what is meant by the 
so-called bipartisan foreign policy. This 
question has been brought to the front again 
through public statements issued by Sena¬ 
tor Lodge and other Republican members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in which 
they attack the foreign policy record of the 
administration. 

Will you explain how this so-called bi¬ 
partisan policy has worked in the past? 

Senator Watkins. Tliere has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding on the meaning 
of the bipartisan foreign policy. The public 
has been sold on the idea that this policy 
is worked out in complete agreement be¬ 
tween Republicans and Democrats, and as a 


result, All Members of Congress are bound to 
follow it. Anyone who disagrees Is a dis¬ 
senter, or to use a real smear word, he is 
an isolationist. Here is how it has actually 
worked as far as the Senate is concerned in 
the past. 

The President and his Secretary of State 
are, under the Constitution, charged with 
the Initiation of foreign policy and de¬ 
termining what it shall finally be. The Sec¬ 
retary of State discusses the proposed policy 
with the Foreign Relations Committee in 
secret seaeions. Republican members of the 
committee hear these discussions. If the 
discussions in the committee are not suffi¬ 
cient, he has in the past discussed the pro¬ 
posals individually with Republican mem¬ 
bers. But the Republican members, even 
though they may have taken part in the 
formation of the policy, have not discussed 
the proposals with all other members of the 
Republican Party in the Senate. Thoee of 
us not on the Foreign Relations Committee 
have been to a large extent left in the dark. 
We do not know what the policy agreed 
upon is to be until we read about it in the 
newspapers or until the President sends a 
message to Congress. 

Announcer. Senator Watkins, has there 
ever really been a bipartisan action in the 
formation of foreign policy as a matter of 
practical operation? 

Senator Watkins. No; there hasn’t been, 
except in a limited way. Senator Vanden- 
BERG, who has been given credit for initiat¬ 
ing such a policy, has said very emphatically 
that he never had claimed that it was blpar- 
tlsan: that he personally never had the right 
to speak for the rest of the Republicans. 

Last December, when I returned to Wash¬ 
ington. there was some discussion in the 
public press whether there would be a con¬ 
tinuation of the bipartlean foreign policy. 
I, and other Senators who had never been 
consulted about any of these matters In 
advance of being made public, said in press 
Interviews that there hadn’t been any real 
bipartisan policy and that we were ve*v much 
opposed to having it called a bipartisan 
policy or having Republicans bound by what 
was done. 

Senator Vandenberg, noting the press 
statements, wrote me a letter under dale 
of December 28, 1949, on this subject. I 
quote from this letter: 

“Dear Arthur: Since the ’pangs’ of my 
convalescence still keeps me ’under wraps’ 
a good deal of the time, this is my first 
chance to tell you that I liked your inter¬ 
view in the Washington Post following my 
press conference upon my return to the 
Capitol. I am writing because 1 enjoy 
emphasizing our agreements instead of our 
occasional disagreements. 

'T totally agree with you—as you yourself 
were kind enough to indicate—that I have no 
warrant to speak for the Republican Party 
in determining foreign policy, and Z think I 
have categorically disclaimed any such man¬ 
date in every speech I have ever made on 
the subject. Any pretense to the contrary— 
as too often Implied in the press—bos always 
been a source of embarrassment to me and, 
I would think, to my Republican colleagues. 
You cannot say it too often to suit me. I 
should like to have total acquittal from any 
such presumption. 1 have no authority- 
and never have had or never will claim it— 
to commit my Republican colleagues In the 
Senate to anything, 

’’What I do have is the responsibility of 
leading the discussions and the explorations 
in respect to foreign policy, and this respon¬ 
sibility comes to me on the direct orders of 
my colleagues when they approve my desig¬ 
nation as ranking Republican on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

’’Again, I totally agree with you when you 
say that the two-party system (which I con¬ 
sider indispensable) cannot function 'un¬ 


less we of the opposition party debate the 
(foreign poUcy) Issues thoroughly upon the 
floor*: and when you say that ’the time for a 
waters’ edge unity is after the deolelon has 
been reached.’ There can be no effective, 
ultimate unity except ae free minds meet in 
free debate. 1 also mean that from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart.” 

Senator Vandenbiro’s position, in my 
opinion, is absolutely sound. I believe his 
letter clears up a basic misunderstanding 
of just what is meant by our bipartisan 
foreign policy. _ 

ANNOUNCER. Senator Watkinb, you men¬ 
tioned a moment ago that if we had any bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy at all that it was a 
limited one. Just what did you mean by 
that? 

Senator Watkins. In the first place. I 
meant that what has been described by the 
press as a bipartisan foreign policy le in effect 
limited to a few Republican Senators on the 
Foreign Relations Committee and not to the 
entire party. As a matter of fact, there has 
never been more than a mention of foreign 
policy in our Senate Republican conferences 
where matters of policy are usually discussed. 
1 have been present at all of them, and 1 
know there has been a studied effort to keep 
away from consideration of this subject. 

In the second place, the so-called biparti¬ 
san policy has been limited to matters of 
policy with respect to our relations In 
Europe and defense of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity countries. In this field, Senator 
Vandenberg has been consulted. In fact, he 
has initiated some of the policies, such as the 
Atlantic Pact and the so-called Vandenberg 
resolution. He also Initiated the Rio Pact 
wherein the United States and other Ameri¬ 
can Republics join forces. 

When its comes to our Asiatic and Pacific 
policies, Senator Vandenberg declares that 
he has never been consulted. He is cor¬ 
roborated in this by other Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The first the Republican members of this 
committee would hear about Asiatic or 
Pacific policies would bo when they were 
announced In the press or when the Presi¬ 
dent sent a message to the Congress. Cer¬ 
tainly no Republican, even in a limited way, 
could be bound by such conduct of foreign 
affairs with respect to Asia and the Pacific. 

That is why even Senator Vandenberg was 
willing to join in approving the substance 
of the Lodge-Smith-Wiley-Hlckenlooper 
statement which the Democrats have been 
denoimcing so bitterly for the last 10 days. 

Announcer. Why do you think the Repub¬ 
licans were not consulted in initiating our 
policies for Asia and the Pacific, Senator 
Watkins? 

Senator Watkins. I can’t read the minds 
of the President and his advisers, but as 
you know, the President usually takes the 
advice of the State Department on matters 
of this kind. For some reason. Secretary 
Acheson particularly did not want to con. 
suit the Republicans in the formation of oui 
Asiatic policy. Our policy for Asia and the 
Pacific has, until the Km'ean Incident, been 
largely an appeasement of Russia. We prao- 
tically sold China out at Yalta. China fell 
because of our lack of support of the 
Nationalists, and the Russians, no doubt, 
felt Korea would be easy picking because 
the state Department announced we didn’t 
intend to defend that country. 

Announcer. Senator Watkins, what is 
likely to be the practical effect of the divi¬ 
sion in the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the question of our foreign policy? Do you 
think this break will seriously affect the 
security of the United States? 

Senator Watkins. I don’t think it will. In 
fact, 1 believe that had the Republicans 
been more critical at an earlier stage in the 
development of our Asiatic and Pacific 
policies, there might have been a reversal by 
the President a long time before the Korean 
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episode happened; had euch a reversal come 
earlier, the tree nations would not have lost 
China and we would not now be fighting In 
Korea. 

Also, I believe it Is a good thing to have an 
opposition party which would subject the 
various proposals made on foreign policy to a 
critical analysis. In fact. 2 think it is the 
duty of the opposition party to do just that, 
because that Is our only protection. 

Announcer. Senator Watkins, there has 
been considerable discussion in the press on 
this very question, hasn't there? Could you 
give us an example? 

Senator Watkins. Let me call your atten¬ 
tion to an editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune which is a strong internationalist 
paper. Let me quote from this editorial, 
published August 15: 

"In bringing Korea into current political 
discussion the Republicans have raised 
anew the old question of the proper role of 
an opposition party under the American con¬ 
stitutional system. It has been easy for the 
Democrats to act shocked and grieved, as if it 
were a crime to focus attention upon past 
errors of the administration. Less politically 
minded citizens have questioned whether 
raising issues of foreign policy may not create 
dangerous divisions among us. Yet the fact 
remains that constitutional government, as 
the free peoples understand it. requires crit¬ 
icism and dissent—in short, an organized 
opposition. We are a two-party Nation, and 
if the Republicans do not act as the op¬ 
position, no other group can. As for elimi¬ 
nating from the political forum all questions 
of defense and foreign policy, that would bo 
tantamount to saying that a free people can 
discuss secondary matters, but that it must 
fall silent and acquiescent where the great 
issues are involved that affect its liberty and 
its very life." 

Announcer. That sounds like a sensible 
statement, Senator Watkins. Have you been 
able to apply it in your activities with respect 
to the foreign policy? 

Senator Watkins. 1 am in full accord with 
the Herald Tribune editorial. I have asked 
many questions about our foreign relations 
and 1 have been critical at times of policies 
proposed. As soon as they have been adopted 
by Congress, in a few instances over my op¬ 
position, I have proceeded to support these 
policies because they have been established 
by both the President and the Congress. I 
will continue to support them unless 1 am 
convinced that they are utterly dangerous for 
the country. In that event, of course, 1 will 
follow my conscience and call them to the 
attention of the proper officials and to the 
people of the country if necessary. 

Announcer. Thank you. Senator Wat¬ 
kins. 


CnrtaihieBt of Moil Sorrico 


IXTBNSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM lancer 

or north DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 24 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled "A Proper MaU Service." pub¬ 
lished in the Cincinnati Tlmes-6tar on 
August 18. 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


A Proper Mail Sxrvxce 

By a margin big enough to override a 
threatened Presidential veto, the House has 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill to restore 
the cuts in mall service ordered last April 
by Postmaster General Donaldson. 

This was a proper move and a deserved re¬ 
buke to the Postmaster General and to the 
President who backed him up in a plcayunish 
but costly gesture of economy. The cut in 
mail deliveries, it is said, will save the tax¬ 
payers $70,000,000 a year. Maybe it will. 
But It has caused a serious inconvenience, 
especially In suburban areas, to taxpayers 
who will continue to shell out not millions 
but billions for administration ventures that 
benefit only specially favored groups. 

If the administration had tried, and failed, 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for real economies in the 
postal service, it might have been morally 
Justified in backing the Donaldson order as 
a second-best economy move. But it has 
given only lip service, and not much of that, 
to the Hoover proposals. And It has effec¬ 
tively opposed all efforts by Senator I^ouolas 
and others for cutting down the swollen 
nonmilitary budget. In the circumstances, 
the cry for economy from the White House 
has a hollow ring. 

If the Senate gets a chance to vote on this 
bill It will undoubtedly back up the House, 
and probably with a safe margin to overcome 
a veto. The danger is that the Senate won't 
be allowed to vote on it. Administration 
lieutenants threaten to hold up the measure 
In the crowded session. 

Congress has many things to do before the 
planned recess In early September. National 
defense Is, of course, the paramount concern. 
But In view of all the weeks that were wasted 
In opposition to efforts for real economy, and 
remembering our prospective $3,000,000,000 
deficit before Korea, the public should de¬ 
mand as of right a proper mail service. 


The Role of the Oppotttioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

or UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "The Role of the Opposition." 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune on August 16. 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Roue or the Oppobitxon 

In bringing Korea into current political 
discussion the Republicans have raised anew 
the old question of the proper role of an 
opposition party under the American con¬ 
stitutional system. It has been easy for the 
Democrats to act shocked and grieved, as if 
It were a crime of lese-majesty to focus at¬ 
tention upon post errors of the administra¬ 
tion. Less poUtlcally minded citizens have 
questioned whether raising issues of foreign 
policy may not create dangerous divisions 
among us. Yet the fact remains that con¬ 
stitutional government, as the free peoples 
understand it. requires criticism and dis- 
eent—in short, an organiaed opposition. We 
are a two-party Nation, and if the Repub¬ 
licans do not act as the opposition, no other 
group can. As for eliminating from the po¬ 


litical forum all questions of defense and 
foreign policy, that would be tantamount to 
saying that a free people can discuss sec¬ 
ondary matters, but that it must fall sUent 
and acquiescent where the great issues are 
involved that affect Its Uberty and its very 
life. 

In the present situation, it is suggested 
that the Republicans do not have the right 
to criticize the Democrats for past mistakes 
except insofar as they were Invariably 
right and farsighted themselves. It would 
be agreeable to be able to maintain that the 
Republicans always had been right, but this 
Is neither necessary nor, in the circum¬ 
stances. possible. By the nature of the con¬ 
stitutional system, the opposition In the 
United States is lacking in leadership as 
well us In defined responsibility. It Inevi¬ 
tably gives rise to diverse and conflicting 
views. To the extent that Republicans in 
the Congress and elsewhere have, during 
these years out of power, failed to avert errors 
or have proposed false views of their own, 
they make their role as the opposition party 
the more hazardous and difficult. But they 
are not relieved thereby of their duty to 
oppose. The Democrats have possessed day- 
to-day control of our affairs, with the enor¬ 
mous power, both direct and indirect, with 
which the Constitution endows the Presi¬ 
dential office. The responsibility has been 
theirs, and In the end they must be called to 
account. 

The fact that the Republicans must play, 
and are beginning to play very effectively, 
the part of the ^position does not mean 
that there are no limits upon their conduct. 
It Is Inconceivable that they should Jeop¬ 
ardize the national interest for the sake of 
the partisan advantage. The major state¬ 
ments which have been made on foreign af¬ 
fairs thus far—^the manifesto of the four Re¬ 
publican Senators on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the speech last evening by 
Mr. Stassen—have both been distinguished 
by an awareness that frank criticism docs not 
make cooperation impossible or forestall the 
re-creation of a sounder and more firmly 
based bipartisanship. It is this search 
for an ultimate agreement which lifts these 
criticisms above what Senator Connally 
called quarrelsome and pettifogging at¬ 
tacks, placing them on the high level where 
our historic controversies have been fought 
out and settled. 


Reanning Gonuuiy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEVEREH SALTONSTALL 

or HMaACBOSRTB 

IN THB BBNATS OF THE tnUTED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recobd, an article 
enUtled "Rearming the Germans.’* 
written by Mr. Walter Lippmann, and 
published in tliis morning's Washing¬ 
ton Post. The article is particularly 
descriptive of the situation in Germany. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscoso, 
as follows; 

Today and Tomorrow—Rearming the 
Germans 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

Enough has already been said in publlo 
about rearming the western Germans to 
enable us to define tbe first big issue wbich 
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has to be decided. We have to chooee be¬ 
tween two very different oonceptlona. One 
iB that the west Germans should be armed 
specltlcally in order to deal with the east 
German forces. The other and very different 
view Is that they should be armed in order to 
become the hard core of the ground forces 
alined against the armies of the Soviet orbit. 

The discussion has shown. It seems to me, 
that it is necessary and that it Is feasible to 
proceed at once to prepare west German 
forces capable of defeating aggression, in the 
North Korean style, by the east Germans. 
The discussions have also shown. It seems 
to me, that the Idea of recruiting the Ger¬ 
mans as the shock troops of a European or 
an Atlantic army raises problems which, 
even if they are not insoluble, are certainly 
not soluble soon. 

It seems to me reasonably clear that un¬ 
less we deal first with the question of German 
internal security against civil war, we shall 
create only confusion. To authorize and 
help equip a west German militia strong 
enough not to be overcome by the east Ger¬ 
mans is a limited but an attainable objec¬ 
tive, To treat west Germany as a reserve 
of military manpower which can be drawn 
upon by the Atlantic nations is an unlimited 
objective. Under no conceivable circum¬ 
stances could even 20 west German divisions 
be recalled, retrained, and reequipped quickly 
for international war. 

The prudent and practical thing to do is 
not to bite off more than anyone can chew, 
and to approach the momentous question 
of German rearmament as statesmen con¬ 
cerned with the future of the German Nation 
and state, not In the manner of recruiting 
sergeants drumming up enlistments. 

Dr. Adenauer told us the other day that 
before western Germany could safely rearm 
the United States would have to establish a 
“protective curtain’’ of at least 10 United 
States armored divisions. The Germans say 
that they must be defended while they are 
preparing to defend themselves. If we 
analyze this German argument, what wo find 
is that they want us to be near a total mobili¬ 
zation with—for us—a large army already 
in Europe, before they mobilize. 

This is very different from the fantasy of 
the wishful thinkers in Whitehall and in the 
Pentagon that the Germans have just what 
we lack—namely lots of Infantry aching and 
Itching to put on a uniform and to start 
marching again. Dr. Adenauer’s comment 
on this mirage is that first we should mobil¬ 
ize our own infantry and place It between the 
Elbe and the Rhine. 

Dr. Adenauer has not yet spoken publicly, 
unless I have missed it, on the other German 
objections. It Is that a German army of any 
size worth talking about can be recruited 
only by conscription. Not even the Germans, 
the most martial of the civilized nations, ever 
recruited their Infantry by volunteering. 
What Is more, no large German army can 
be raised, can be trained, and can be com¬ 
manded except by German officers and a 
German general staff. 

To raise an army by conscription is very 
near to being the ultimate exercise of sover¬ 
eignty. We must not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that the government in Bonn, which 
lacks almost all the attributes of sovereignty, 
can or will recreate the German army before 
it has recovered full and equal sovereignty, 
including the recognition that Germany is a 
great European power with a foreign policy 
which Is made in Germany. 

My own view is that all this is going to 
hapi^n. But it is going to happen, not in 
order to provide troops for a hypothetical 
war in 1952^4, but in the course of the 
natural revival of the German nation and 
its return as a principal power in Europe. 

We should encourage the revival of Ger¬ 
many particularly in close alliance with 
France. But we should not look upon the 
Germans, whom we have defeated and dis't 


armed, as a reserve of military manpower 
upon which we can now draw. 

The self-respecting and the practical thing 
to do is to arm the Germans for their own 
internal security. Until they have recovered 
full sovereignty, a greater military effort than 
that should not be asked of them nor can 
it b? expected. For the time being we can 
leave it at that. Yet If only we could do 
that much, and do it effectively, it would add 
immeasurably, perhaps decisively, to the se¬ 
curity of all of western Europe. For the 
greatest danger of a general war is the out¬ 
break of a German civil war. All of us would 
quickly be sucked into a German civil war. 

If the western allies could agree clearly and 
firmly on this limited objective, they could 
then, I think, take a salutary and construc¬ 
tive action. They could reconvene the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and they could 
tell Mr. Vlshinsky that they have decided to 
authorize and to equip forces in western Ger¬ 
many similar to those in eastern Germany 
though, of course, three times as large since 
western German has about three times as 
many people who need to be policed and pro¬ 
tected. Since this would be following the 
precedent established by the U. S. S. R. In its 
zone, the western allies could say to Mr. 
Vlshinsky that they know he will regard their 
decision as conforming to the Potsdam agree¬ 
ment. 

They should, however, add that since the 
existence of two German military forces is a 
danger to the peace of Germany and of the 
world, they would be glad to consider pro¬ 
posals for German internal security which 
recognized the principle that the German 
police and militia in all parts of Germany 
should be in proportion to the population. 


GoYernmental Mistake! Leading to 
Hostilities in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presl- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
an editorial entitled “Mistakes of the 
Future,*’ published in the September 
1960 issue of the Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mistakes of ths Futurb 

The mess in Korea high-lights grievous 
mistakes in recent American statesmanship. 
That: this Asiatic peninsula, with no strategic 
military importance to the United States, 
must be the scene of a bloody struggle, proves 
once again that all mistakes must be paid 
for. The price for governmental errors al¬ 
ways comes high. 

In order that future mistakes may be fewer, 
those of the past should not be dismissed. 
They should be studied. 

The route to Korean bloodshed began back 
In 1933, when our Government recognized 
Soviet Russia. Much has been lost by the 
appeasement policies which the administra¬ 
tions since then have followed. We gave the 
Soviets generously of lend-lease materials, 
with little In return. We yielded to Stalin 
by making the second front,in Normandy, 
Rad that attack been made from the Medi¬ 
terranean, Russia would not today be solidly 
Installed in half of Europe. We stopped our 


advancing armies so that Russians could be 
first to enter Berlin—an error that cost mil¬ 
lions for the airlift later, and that may yet 
cost far more to protect western Europe. 

We suspended the war with no plans for 
winning the peace. At Oalro, Tehran, and 
Yalta concessions were made to Stalin which 
set the Communists up in business in China, 
Korea, and elsewhere in the Orient. 

Then our confused and infester'. State De¬ 
partment faltered year after year over China. 
Bemused by attempting to mix into the eco¬ 
nomic affairs of half the world, it failed 
miserably to head off the Communist con¬ 
trol which now holds China in iron grip. 

Meanwhile, a 1948 campaign money raiser 
was made Secretary of Defense. Recommen¬ 
dations for defense expenditures were whit¬ 
tled, while nondefense spending mounted to 
unprecedented figures. The Navy was weak¬ 
ened. the Air Forces throttled down, and the 
Army limited, while the illusion of adequate 
preparedness was fostered in the public mind. 

The Voice of America was held to an ill- 
managed whisper, while Russian propaganda 
against the United States blanketed the 
earth. 

Soft methods have enabled Communists 
and their helpers to penetrate deeply into 
American Industry. Should world war be re¬ 
sumed, American action could be crippled In 
countless ways by Communist sabotage from 
within. 

The Nation has been weakened internally 
by governmental borrowing, which has cut 
down the value of savings. 

Bad examples in high places have Impaired 
moral standards and have weakened another 
great source of strength. 

This is a gloomy record. We regret that 
it can be recited. America deserves more 
glorious history than this. 

The mistakes which have been made can¬ 
not be reversed. They can only be paid for 
in the high currency of blood and treasure. 
We are the people and cannot escape the cost. 

If the courage, character, and good sense 
of the people will rise this autumn to choose 
patriotic, Nation-minded representatives for 
Congress, the United States may begin again 
to make history with more triumphs and 
fewer errors. 


Speculation in Rubber Trading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. OITjLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, an article entitled “Large 
Possible Profits in Trading in Rubber 
Bring New Margin,*’ written by Thomas 
P. Swift and published in the New 
York Times of August 6,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Larcb Pobsiblx Profits in Trading in Rubber 
Brino New Margin—Commodity Ex¬ 
change Herb, Seeking To Curb Run-Awat 
6FZCULAT10K, SETS $5,000 FIGURE— 040 PER¬ 
CENT RETURN IN Few Months Cited 
(By Thomas P. Swift) 
Washington officials complained vehe¬ 
mently last week about the unwarranted 
speculation in commodities since' the Com¬ 
munist attack on South Korea and decried 
the high profits—ranging from 100 to 400 
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peroent—which speculators had extracted as 
a result of booming prices In such Items as 
lard, cottonseed oil» soybeans, cotton, and 
wheat. 

They overlooked the prize commodity of 
them all—natural crude rubber. 

Run-away markets in this Important war 
item have created a situation where profits 
have run as high as 940 percent. A specu¬ 
lator who put up the required margin of 
$800 to purchase one contract of rubber on 
the commodity exchange In the early part 
of this year would show a profit of some 
$7,600 at the closing price on Friday, assum¬ 
ing he had the financial acumen to stay with 
his original purchase contract. 

As the exchange closed on Friday, the 
nearby September delivery of a rubber fu¬ 
tures contract sold at 54.30 cents a pound 
bid, with few offerings in sight. The low 
price for the September contract was 17.20 
cents a pound—providing a differential of 
37.10 cents a pound or. as measured by ex¬ 
change dealings, 3.710 points. Each point in 
a rubber futures contract (22,400 pounds) 
is equivalent to $2.24. To be exact, a Sep¬ 
tember contract is now worth $8,310.40. 

However, whether Washington can do any¬ 
thing about the situation-mother than to 
accelerate the reactivation of this Nation’s 
synthetic rubber plants—remains to be seen. 
Several of our synthetic rubber plants— 
which proved a salvation in World War II 
are being pushed into production once again, 
but time is of the essence in the stockpiling 
of such a strategic commodity. Meanwhile, 
prices are skyrocketing as Russia is actively 
buying rubber by the shipload and specu¬ 
lators are reaping a harvest In the primary 
markets at Singapore and London. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation, the 
board of governors of the Commodity Ex¬ 
change at a special meeting late on Friday 
took drastic action to preserve the exchange’s 
normal economic function as a meeting place 
for buyers and sellers. Margins were Jumped 
to $6,000 a contract, effective at the opening 
of business tomorrow. This margin boost, 
the third within a month, lifted the level of 
funds required to buy one rubber contract 
to nearly 60 percent of the contract’s current 
value. One short month ago $800 would 
have been sufficient to turn such a deal. 

Until World War I, rubber was solely a 
natural vegetable product produced prin¬ 
cipally from a tree known as hevea bra- 
zlllensis. Tlie dense Jungles of the Amazon, 
careless marketing, and production difficul¬ 
ties greatly restricted the supply of rubber 
until the hevea tree was successfully trans¬ 
planted to the Far East. The unique proper¬ 
ties of rubber were first recognized by the 
English who succeeded in germinating the 
seeds of the hev^a tree which had been taken 
from Brazil to London. 

Successful plantings of those seedlings 
were made in the far-eastern colonies of 
Great Britain at the end of the nineteenth 
century. From there the cultivation of rub¬ 
ber trees spread successively throughout Cey¬ 
lon, India, British Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies, British Borneo, Sarawak, Siam, 
Burma, and French Indochina. Until the 
beginning of the twentieth century, world 
production of rubber did not exceed 40,000 
tons a year. By the time World War U got 
under way, world production totaled some 
1,600,000 tons, virtually all of which was 
accounted for by plantations established in 
the Far East. The Japanese soon ended that 
supply. 

During the First World War, Germany de¬ 
veloped and produced in limited quantities 
a synthetic product having rubber-like quali¬ 
ties. As World War II loomed, Germany had 
Improved the quality and Increased its ca¬ 
pacity for this substitute for natural rubber 
with the result that she was entirely inde¬ 
pendent of sources of the natural product. 

In the United States, prior to World War 
H, speciali^purpose synthetic rubber had been 
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produced only in small quantities, prin¬ 
cipally for its oil-resistant features. Short¬ 
ly after Pearl Harbor this country was out 
off from the source of 87 percent of the sup¬ 
ply of natural rubber. 

Within a span of 2 years, the United States 
Government, in collaboration with the rub¬ 
ber manufacturing industry and the petro¬ 
leum industry, designed and constructed 
plants capable of producing over 1,000,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year. This capac¬ 
ity, which currently is undergoing hurried 
reactivation, relieves us of the sole depend¬ 
ency on the natural product. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENI^ION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Act Now To Pass Stand-by 
UMT Law,“ published in the Philadel¬ 
phia Inquirer of August 24. 1950. 

There being no objei^tion, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

ACT Now To Pass Stand-By UMT Law 

Demand by nine members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that Congress 
stay in session until it passes a universal 
military training bill is based, not on the 
requirements of the Korean war, but on the 
lessons we should learn from it. 

Establishment of an orderly system of 
training the young men who would be called 
upon to fight in another major war would not 
relieve the shortage of manpower which has 
been one of the biggest handicaps in the 
drive to turn back Communist aggression in 
Korea. 

That shortage must be relieved by other 
means—calling up reserves, transfer of forces 
now on active duty, and the draft. Great 
strides have been taken to build up the 
American forces in Korea to the point where 
they have been able to stall the Red offen¬ 
sive. Greater ones may be required to get to 
the front forces strong enough to smash the 
North Korean Communists. 

But it is vitally important that the pub¬ 
lic—and Congress—^understand that the in¬ 
ability of UMT to solve the manpower prob¬ 
lems of the Korean war is no reason why the 
training program should not be put on the 
books. The Korean war furnishes ample 
proof that systematic training, to furnish 
combat forces if they are needed, is im¬ 
perative. 

It is beyond argument that the United 
States would have been in much better posi¬ 
tion to stop aggression in Korea if a universal 
military training program had been put into 
effect in 1946 or 1946, as many military and 
civilian leaders urged. It is likely that our 
losses would have been considerably less, if 
we had been able to send large numbers of 
trained men the minute the Korean Reds 
started their attack. 

That lesson ought to be applied to the 
future. If we can’t start a genuine training 
program in time to help out In the Korean 
war. we should be all the more eager to 
start one In time to prevent another costly 
series of setbacks U another emergency 
should arise. 

That seems to be the attitude of the nine 
Senators who endorsed Defense Secretary 


Louis Johnson’s request for UMT legislation. 
But it is not yet the attitude of all Congress¬ 
men, and particularly of the administration’s 
let^lslative leaders. 

While the nine Senators and others who 
subscribe to their views urge Congress to stay 
on the Job until a training measure is passed. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn apparently voices the 
administration view when he urges that Con¬ 
gress finish up quickly and go home. This, 
he says, would show the v^orld that the 
Korean war ”is not a major operation." 

The Korean war may not be a major opera¬ 
tion, although it is a bigger, tougher fight 
than some Government officials will admit. 
But It Is a clear warning that major opera¬ 
tions could develop with paralyzing sudden¬ 
ness, and that this Nation ought to do every¬ 
thing it can now to prevent them. 

Realistic facing of facts demands that we 
admit, as Gen. Omar Bradley told the Sen¬ 
ators, that the world faces a long period of 
International tensions. It demands that our 
leaders stop trying to sweep the implications 
of the Korean crisis under the rug, out of 
fear of alarming the people, or out of a 
desire to postpone vital decisions until after 
election. 

The best way to keep those tensions from 
erupting into something far worse is to let 
the world know that we’re not going to be 
caught short on military manpower again, 
as we were In Korea. It is a costly process 
t train our youth, and a disruptive one, 
but it is less costly and disruptive than 
entering another war unprepared. 

A universal military training system could 
not be started at this time without inter¬ 
fering with efforts to defeat the Communist 
aggressors in Korea. But plans could be 
made now to be put into operation later 
when the Korean crisis is resolved, leaving 
in its wake future crises to be dealth with. 

This Nation and its Congress have a habit 
of forgetting the lessons of the past. Now, 
while the lessons of manpower shortage In 
Korea are fresh in our minds, Congress 
should show that it recognizes the kind of 
world we’re living In by enacting a stand-by 
universal military training law. 


Appointmeiiti to the Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the splendid response of the 
Nation's press to my appeal for a greater 
balance In appointments to the Federal 
Judiciary. Some of the Nation’s out¬ 
standing newspapers have commented 
on the appalling unbalance now exist¬ 
ing—the terrible overloading of members 
of one political party on the bench. 

As an indication of the sentiment in 
my own State, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the text of three ^itorlals. 
The first was published In the Jauesville 
Gazette of Friday, August 18, and is en¬ 
titled “Truman Response Was a Qrlm 
Joke.” The second was printed in the 
Stevens Point Journal of August 15 and 
is entitled “Unbalanced Bench.” The 
third was printed In the Oshkosh North¬ 
western of August 16 and is entitled 
“Need Nomiartlsan Judiciary.” 
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There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Hecord. as follows: 

jFrom the Janesville Daily Oassette of 
Augiwt 18, 1960] 

Truman Rbsponsk Was a Osxm Jobjb 

In a recent letter to the President, Senator 
Albxanobr Wxlkt asked him to correct **the 
terrible overloading of Democratic Judges on 
the Federal court of the XTntted States/* He 
was renewing a fight of several years in an 
attempt to secure a balance on the Federal 
Judiciary. 

In 17 years of the New Deal, 192 Presi¬ 
dential appointments to the bench Included 
184 Democrats and only 8 Republicans, as 
Senator Wiliy declares, “such lopsided un¬ 
balance makes a farce of our Judicial sys¬ 
tem/* 

Both President Roosevelt and President 
Truman have followed the old Jackson phi¬ 
losophy, *‘to the victor belongs the spoils.** 
Senator Wilky was fair enough to declare 
that “if a series of Republican Presidents 
were guilty of the same poor Judgment.’’ he 
would say the same thing. 

President Truman’s response might be 
funny if it were not that the lives of all 
Americans are directly affected by the ap¬ 
pointment of Judges to Federal courts. He 
tossed off the Senator’s complaint with gaiety 
and nonchalance that has been typical of 
Truman strategy. 

“It has always been my policy,” the Presi¬ 
dent wrote, “to be very careful In the selec¬ 
tion of men who sit on the Federal bench 
and I am very glad to have your endorse¬ 
ment of that policy.” 

If the Chief Executive considers appoint¬ 
ments to the Federal bench in that vein, 
the American people can expect little more 
than party patronage as usual even during 
a war. 

In the OoNORBSstoNAL Record of August 8, 
Senator Wxlxy quotes his second letter 
to the President on this subject: 

”1. Never before have the courts been so 
important. They are taking up today more 
momentous issues affecting more people than 
ever before In American history. 

“2. Never before have there been so many 
court positions and such disproportionate 
overloading of these positions by members 
of one political party.” 

[From the Stevens Point Journal of August 
15, ’950] 

Unbalanced Bench 

Senator Wiley points out that of 192 
Federal Judicial appointments since 1933, 
all but eight have gone to Democrats. When 
Mr. Roosevelt became President there were 
six Republicans and three Democrats on 
the Supreme Court. Now there Is only one 
Republican. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman 
have shown equal partisanship In making 
appointments to the circuit and district 
courts. 

Senator Wiley, In a letter to President 
ITiiman, urges him to correct the terrible 
overloading of Democrats as Federal Judges. 
Mr. Wiley’s demand for a balanced Federal 
judiciary Is reasonable. An overwhelming 
preponde:«ince of Judges representing, theo¬ 
retically at least, one political philosophy 
is ^'.ot wholesome In a country where national 
unity mu£>t be forged from diverse view¬ 
points. 

Terhars the element of reward for political 
service can never be wholly divorced from 
these appointments, but It could be lessened 
by a more equitable distribution among the 
two major parties. 

[F!rom the Oshkosh Northwestern of August 
1850] 

Need NoNFAimsAN Judxczakt 

Reports from Washington are that Senator 
Alexanosb Wxlet^ Republican, of Wisconsin, 


has received some hearty support among 
Members of Congress for his suggestion to 
President Truman to the effect that the 
President appoint some outstanding Repub¬ 
lican Judges or lawyers to the vacancies ex¬ 
isting on the Federal bench. 

The proposal by the Wisconsin Senator, 
who is up for renomination in the Septem¬ 
ber primary for the November election, is 
based on the practical and fair contention 
that this plan would strongly reinforce the 
nonpartisan character that the Federal judi¬ 
ciary ought to have. Unfortunately, there 
was little of that nonpartisan and nonpolltl- 
cal characteristic to be seen In Federal bench 
selections In the past. 

During the recent hearings on the appoint¬ 
ment of Sherman Minton to the Supreme 
Court, it was brought out that of 192 Fed¬ 
eral judges appointed from 1933 onward, all 
but 8 have been Democrats. 

The Chicago Dally News is so firmly in 
favor of the Wiley suggestion for the Judi¬ 
ciary that It declares the recommendation is 
”80 sensible that it is almost sure to be re¬ 
jected” by the President. And that news¬ 
paper adds: 

‘Tn the months ahead. President 'Truman 
is going to make many appeals for bipartison 
support. He could earn some by a more non¬ 
partisan treatment of the Judiciary.” 


Broadcast by Hon. Francb J. Myers, of 
PennsylTania, to tiie People of Pennsyl- 
yania 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF FENNEYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record, a broadcast 
by me, No. S3 in my biweekly series, car¬ 
ried over the Pennsylvania radio sta¬ 
tions on the week end of August 18-20, 
inclusive. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The word “propaganda** is often lightly or 
loosely used here in America. This is readily 
understandable because it is impossible for 
us to imagine our kind of America existing 
without the freedoms of speech and press. 

Yet these two essential freedoms are rela¬ 
tively newcomers to history, so far as whole 
nations of people are concerned. It was the 
young United Btates which took the lead 
among nations in demonstrating the impor¬ 
tance of freedom of speech and press to the 
operation of democracy and it was our ovm 
BUI of Rights which, for the first time in his¬ 
tory, spelled these freedoms out as unquali¬ 
fied guaranties to our whole Nation. 

Blnce the late 1700’s, other nations, though 
few in number, have followed our lead. 
Nonetheless, we are confronted with the un¬ 
avoidable fact that freedom of speech and 
press Is virtually meaningless for at least 
two-thirds of the people in the world. 

Hundreds of mUUons of people in the 
world — illiterate and unlearned — have 
neither newspapers to read nor radios to 
hear. They know nothing of demooratlo 
processes because they have never lived under 
them: nor have they been presented with 
any chance to read or hear about democracy. 

Other hundreds of millions have access to 
newspapers and do have radios to listen to. 


but they, too, are as deaf to the voice of 
democracy as are thoee who lack both radio 
and newspaper. These millions hear noth¬ 
ing of democracy because their own dMpotlc 
governments have throttled the air Waves and 
harnessed the press. 

In Russia Itself the people are fed a steady 
diet of propagandii handed down from the 
Kremlin through sUeb organs as Pravda, 1 e- 
vestia, and a compH^tely censored radio net¬ 
work. But the p^le of Russia are not the 
only victims of this continuing lie. It is 
precisely this diet which Is prepared and 
handed out to the sateUltes within the Com¬ 
munist orbit. Behind the iron curtain truth 
is treason. 

Terrible as it Is that the people who dwell 
behind the curtain are without any chance 
to learn the truth, the poison of Communist 
propaganda Is being spread in tremendous 
volume into the countries which lie outside 
the curtain. 

It Is obvious that the Communists regard 
propaganda as a goal of world conquest which 
ranks equally with divisions of armed men. 
Korea itself affords us with a heart-breaking 
example of what Communist lies can do to 
an entire nation of people. In that country 
the Communist forces are overwhelmingly 
composed of Korean people. We do have, 
of course, conclusive proof that there are 
some Russians fighting with the Korean 
Reds, but the fact nonetheless remains that 
Communist propaganda has, in the period of 
6 years, managed to whip up the feelings of 
millions of the Korean people to the point 
that they believe they are fighting for a Just 
cause in making their ruthless attack upon 
South Korea. The facts will permit us to 
draw no other conclusion. 

Let me give you some illustrations of the 
kind of propaganda which the Communists 
have spread through Korea. Many Koreans 
are, as you know, unable to read, and this 
Russians have relied heavily on cartoons and 
comic books to spread their evil gossip. 
Samples of this Red propaganda show Uncle 
Sam with a belt composed of dollar signs 
standing as a giant figme In the background 
egging the South Koreans forward to shoot 
at their innocent North Korean neighbors. 
Other messages have been addressed to the 
farmers of i^uth Korea that depict Uncle 
Sam stealing the food which the farmers 
have raised—and one of these cartoons Is 
labeled “Farmers, don’t be robbed of even 
one grain which you have harvested with 
your bloody perspiration.” 

Russian propaganda has taught the Ko¬ 
reans to believe that America Is a war¬ 
monger that Is blocking unification of the 
coimtry In order that the United States may 
bleed the people of their wealth. 

One might wonder how the Russians have 
explained away the fact that the United 
States has spent nearly half a billion dol¬ 
lars in South Korea to assist In the economic 
recovery of the country. The Communist 
simply says that this aid Is a form of cap¬ 
italistic imperialism which intends to make 
slaves of the people. 

But the Communists have not been con¬ 
tent to confine their propaganda to comic 
books and cartoons. Captured documents 
Include handbooks to be used by Communist 
agents, instructing them on the fine points 
of falsehood. One of these handbooks is 
entitled “Propaganda Material for the Com¬ 
pulsory Education of Primary School Chil¬ 
dren.” 

In the field of radio, a giant SO,000-watt 
station located in the North Korean capital 
city of Pyongyang is on the air 24 hours a 
day, filling the air waves of North Korea 
and South Korea alike with hatred and lies. 
And that station has been on the air for a 
long time. 

The effectiveness of the Communist-con¬ 
trolled press and radio is amply borne out 
by the mighty madbine of war which has 
been fashioned with the support of the North 
Korean people. 
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But the falsehoods about democracy and 
the hatred stirred up against America have 
not been confined to Korea. The Russians 
have used this technique In virtually every 
language on the globe. 

I would like to digress for a moment here 
to observe that In recent weeks, most Ameri¬ 
cans have directed careful attention to com¬ 
parisons between the armed might of the 
free world and that of Russia and her satel¬ 
lites. Those comparisons demonstrate be¬ 
yond doubt that the mobilissation steps that 
are being taken by America and by the other 
free nations are imperative if we are to halt 
the march of Red aggression. 

What, as a Nation, 1 believe we have failed 
to do is to make similar comparisons between 
the Voice of America and the Communist 
propaganda machine. Those of us who, over 
the years, have urged that the message of 
democracy be carried with much greater 
force as a counteroffensive to Red lies have 
been shouted down by economy-minded 
Members of Congress who believed the Voice 
of America was already spending too much 
money. 

Tet here are the facts: In a week’s time. 
Russia and her satellites broadcast a total 
of more than 800 hours of propaganda In 
countless languages. The Voice of America 
is on the air less than 200 hours a week 
in some 26 languages and dialects. In other 
words, the Red lie Is uttered more than four 
times for each utterance of the democratic 
truth. 

When the Red radio in North Korea an¬ 
nounced that students were being taken to 
Moscow for training in groups of 200 at one 
time, we could only counter this with the 
observation that perhaps 20 South Korean 
students had come to the United States to 
attend our universities. 

The world-wide struggle in which we are 
engaged boils down to deciding whether the 
minds of men will be free or captive. The 
ultimate answer will simply determine 
whether men will be permitted to get all 
the facts and decide their destiny by exer¬ 
cise of their own conscience—or whether men 
will sell their freedom to tyrants who will 
dictate their thinking, their beliefs, and their 
conduct. It is as simple as this. 

Where the pre.s8 is censored—and when 
the radio merely echoes the demands of a 
dictator—the people have no opportunity to 
hear the truth. Where men are unable to 
learn otherwise, there can be no other an¬ 
swer as to the outcome: dictatorship will 
prevail over democracy in such a fashion 
that only untold force can dislodge tyranny 
and replace It with freedom. 

The Voice of America program was estab¬ 
lished by Congress in 1046, and since that 
time has done ai unbelievably effective Job 
when you consider the small funds it has 
had on which to operate against the unlim¬ 
ited resources which the Communists have 
poured into their propaganda campaign. 

You may recall having noticed in the pa¬ 
pers some months ago that the Russians 
were Jamming the radio programs beamed 
into the Soviet Union by the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica. The fact that the Communists were 
sufficiently worried to spend the mllliors of 
dollars they did in order to drown out the 
message of democracy is a good indication 
that the Voice was shaking the faith of 
those forced to subsist on a diet of lies. 

The Jamming technique consists of broad¬ 
casting a powerful noise signal on the same 
frequency used for the Voice stations, with 
the result that the broadcast cannot be 
heard. Jamming can be overcome, but it 
is expensive to do because It requires many 
more stations on different frequencies. 

It is. of course, evident that the Voice of 
America cannot be confined to radio. If 
we are to put across the truth about democ¬ 
racy. we must rely upon every information 
method conceivable. 

So, in addition to radio, we must include 
books* magaeines. pamphlets, and even tele¬ 


vision is not too young a medium to be 
neglected. We must also widen greatly our 
programs which bring foreign students and 
visitors to see America and to learn how 
democracy works in action. 

You know—«nd I know—that Americans 
are warmongers. You know—and I know— 
that we do not have imperialistic designs 
on anyone. We know what is in our hearts, 
and we know that the democracy which 
means so much to us must be allowed to 
grow in the world if our own way of life is 
to survive. 

But there are hundreds of millions of oth¬ 
ers who do not know what is in the Amer¬ 
ican heart, and who. instead of learning 
the truth about us. are being fed the big He 
of communism. 

Por what it would cost us to build two 
battleships, the voiee of democracy can be 
raised above its present whisper, and turned 
into a roar of truth that will be heard above 
the barrage of falsehoods that the Soviets 
are maintaining. 

Up to this time, a majority of Congress 
has failed to recognize the Importance of 
this Job. Some of us have fought against 
this blind stinginess, and have found fight¬ 
ing with us such men as President Truman, 
Oen. George Marshall. Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles, Bernard M. Baruch, and Oen. 
Bedell Smith who until recently was our 
Ambassador to Russia. I am forced to admit, 
however, that it has taken the Korean in¬ 
vasion to open the eyes of enough others to 
the need for an expanded Voice of America 
program. It was only when we were con¬ 
fronted with the unalterable fact that 15 
or more divisions of native Koreans, well 
trained and bent on victory, had been the 
fruit of Soviet propaganda that the need for 
a greatly enlarged Voice of America program 
became clear to many people. 

As is so often the case, the prophets who 
warned us that the truth about the free 
world must be spread to offset the Commu¬ 
nist lie will not in all likelihood be honored 
in their own day. But we have been warned 
of this all along by such men as Elmer Davis, 
who served as Director of the Office of War 
Information during World War II, and there 
were other prophets such as Oen. David 
Sarnoff, board chairman of RCA and the 
great radio pioneer, who for a dozen years 
has relentlessly sought to encourage a vast 
program of truth for the darkened areas of 
the world. Great credit is also due men 
like Senator William Benton, of Connecti¬ 
cut, who was the first director of the Voice 
of America program. And there were many, 
many others from public and private life, 
who, drawing from their own experience in 
the dark lands where falsehood reigns, saw 
that only through a vigorous campaign could 
the truth be brought to suffering people. 

I earnestly hope that within a short time, 
the Congress will vote funds necessary to 
counter the Communist lie. These funds 
must be adequate not only for Korea, but 
they should permit us to reach out to two- 
thlrds or more of the people in the world 
with the story of democracy. It is obvious 
that money alone will not accomplish this. 
The combined efforts of private individuals 
and groups have done much to spread the 
message through programs which have spon¬ 
sored foreign students in our educatlouai in¬ 
stitutions. Other private accomplishments 
have been made by Americans themselves in 
their visits abroad, where each has gone as an 
ambassador, presenting to others through 
himself, an insight into America and the 
American people. 

Our goal is understanding among men— 
the kind of understanding so necessary If 
peace and freedom are to survive and grow 
in the world. Military might—imperative 
though it is—cannot do the Job alone. Nor 
can economic aid to tottering nations—im¬ 
portant though it is—accomplish the miracle 
of democracy all by itself. As I have already 


mentioned, the Reds have managed to ex¬ 
plain away our military and economic aid t .> 
free nations by attacking us as warmongers 
and Imperialists. There is an answer to that 
charge which is found in telling the truth. 
And we must give the world that answer so 
that all may hear. 

This is your United States Senator Francis 
J. Myers. I hope you will listen in again on 
this station in 2 weeks. 


The Siturdiy Sermon: Thii Nation 
Under God 

EXTENSION OF REMAKES 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 24 {legislative day of 
Thursday. July 20). 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
our Chaplain. Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, following the wake of eminent 
predecessors, is taking over the Saturday 
Sermon section of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin’s selec¬ 
tion of Dr. Harris for this column is a 
recognition, not only of the worth and 
the ability of our Chaplain, but is a 
recognition of the position he holds and 
the duty he performs for the United 
States. The Bulletin selected for one of 
Dr. Harris’ first columns a review con¬ 
cerning a book of the Senator now 
speaking. I ask unanimous consent that 
the reprint from the Philadelphia Bulle¬ 
tin of July 29, 1950, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

Thx Saturday Sermon: This Nation Under 
God 

(By Frederick Brown Harris) 

This Nation is today the most significant 
factor in all the tangled and tragic skein of 
human affairs. This Nation holds in its 
hands the power to determine the destiny 
of this planet for generations to come—per¬ 
haps, forever—wliether it shall be the bless¬ 
ing or the curse, life or death. 

This Nation is today the greatest reservoir 
of material resources and spiritual Idealism 
on the face of the earth. This Nation is the 
only serious challenge to the bid for world 
domination by a sinister slave system which 
alreaay holds untold millions In the des¬ 
potism of ItP iron grasp. This Nation in the 
providence of God has come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this. 

All this means that to be true to America 
at its best is to share an awe-inspiring role 
in the unfolding of the divine purpose. 
Rather than any American should snp his 
Nation’s strength by his own moral treason, 
betray her by his treachery or exploit her by 
his greed, it were better for him that a mill¬ 
stone be hanged about his neck and that he 
be drowned in the depths of the sea. No 
one can be a worthy partner in a democracy 
unless he helps sustain the moral and spirit¬ 
ual roots. If democracy withers, it will never 
be destroyed by suspected Reds, but by 
neglected roots. 

The surest way to cause the fair flowers 
of freedom to fade is to cut the roots reach¬ 
ing into rich, ancestral soU in which they 
have been nourished, and from which, fed 
by springs of living water, has come their 
help and health. A cut flower is a doomed 
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flower. XtB beauty cannot endure because 
its roots have been severed. For a democracy 
wblcb bas iru:t8 without roots, the under-' 
taker called Time Is already at tbe door. 

In this frightening day it is dawning upon 
America as with a fresh and startling revela¬ 
tion that only religious faith can undergird 
democracy, and that when this is withdrawn 
some form of coercive totalitarianism, lifting 
an almighty state into God's throne, comes 
in like a flood. 

raOPHTOC INSIGHT 

An honored Member of the United States 
Senate, a national leader with a rich working 
background in religious, labor, educational, 
and international aflairs. Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, has recently published a 
volume ‘ingling with intense conviction and 
shot through with prophetic Insight. In 
scintillating chapters he writes the title 
“This Nation Under God” In letters of flro 
across our national sky. To this perplexed 
day the (ilstlnguished Senator declares: 
"Everything for which democracy stands is 
based on religious faith. Neither enlightened 
self-inteiest nor practical ethics can make 
an effective substitute.” 

The Senator’s credo Is set down simply, but 
profoundly, as he hears witness: “To me the 
basic fad about our faith In God’s power 
and our destiny Is that He has blessed us 
with the opportunity to provide abundance 
for ourselves, all of us, and to share the 
abundance with the world—that our destiny 
1m to hold high the flaming torch of liberty 
for all, and to rule over none.” 

WILSON'S WARNING 

In this volume there Is impressively pic¬ 
tured the unaiilmous procession of the 
America!' Presidents as each in his own 
words witnesses to the spiritual roots of 
America. Tlie ultimate truth about this 
Nation under God has never been p\tt more 
succinctly than bv Woodrow Wilson, to whose 
world Senator Thomas devotes a chapter, 
Signlflcsutly Wilson’s warning sentence la 
fr( m his The Road Away Prom Revolution. 
Hear It, O America. 

"The sum of the whole mutter Is this: Our 
civilization cannot survive materially unless 
it Is redeemed spiritually. Only thus can 
discontent bo driven out and all the shadows 
llfled from tlie rood ahead.” 

A fable tCils of a spider that once slid down 
a single silky thread from the lofty rafter of 
a barn and set up an elaborate domain on a 
lower level. There he spread his acquisitive 
net, caught flies, grew slick, and prospered. 
One day, wandering proudly about his opu¬ 
lent premises, ho saw the thread that 
stretched up into the unseen above him. 
What Is the use of that? he cynically blurted, 
and snapped at it. And his fllmy palace 
collapsed. 

God forbid that a collapsed silken web 
should be a portent of the fate of this Nation. 


Speculation in Rubber Trading 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP IHE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Booming 
Rubber Price Trend Halted.” published 
in the New York Journal of Commerce 
of August 14. 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Booming RtiBBtR Price Trend Halted—Fu» 

TUEEB Sxm 600 Points as TEade Sees Bet¬ 
ter Supply, Liobtbe Demand 

Liquidation In the nearby contracts and 
speculative selling in the more distant posi¬ 
tions plunged rubber futures 600 to 660 
points lower for the week’s trading on the 
commodity exchange. 

The sharp reversal In the rubber price 
trend followed several reports during the 
week of stepped-up synthetic and natural 
rubber production and rumors of possible 
reBtrictions on crude consumption. 

BUYERS WITHDRAW 

Few participants on the exchange would 
buy contracts during the week, although 
offers to sell were numerous. Limit declines 
were registered during the last four trading 
sessions after the recent boom in prices 
stalled at 68.30 cents for September in early 
trading Tuesday. September closed at 48.30 
cents Friday. 

Trade sources said that the market’s back¬ 
bone was broken ’Tuesday when several 
groups of short interests were able to cover 
their commitments. From that point on¬ 
ward. buyers were as rare as "hen’s teeth,” 
according to one dealer, and sales volume 
fell off sharply. 

SUPPLY IMPROVEMENT BERN 

Estimates that Malayan natural rubber 
production this year will exceed the 686,000 
long-ton figure predicted by the Interna¬ 
tional Rubber Study Group In May, and ex¬ 
pectation that the Indonesian output will 
total about 660,000 long tons, created a great 
deal of bearish sentiment in trade circles. 

Furthermore, John !•. Oollyer. president 
and chairman of the board, B. F. Gcxidrlch 
Co,, declared Friday, that "the rate of rub¬ 
ber production In the United States will 
probably approximate 740,000 tons by the 
end of the year and should Increase steadily 
during the early months of 1951 when addi¬ 
tional facilities recently ordered by the Gov¬ 
ernment to be reactivated are in operation.” 

Factory buying of natural rubber was with¬ 
drawn to a great extent both here and in the 
primary markets last week. 

Meanwhile, liquidation and covering has 
been reducing the open Interest on rubber 
futures dratically. Open contracts totaled 
742 lots as of August 10, while on July 6 
they stood at 1,079. 

HIGH MARGINS CUT SPECULATION 

The high margin requirements that the 
Commodity Exchange board of governors has 
placed on rubber futures contracts has ef¬ 
fectively reduced speculative action in the 
market, trade sources pointed out. Rubber 
futures margins had been raised on three 
occasions during the recent run-away rubber 
price trend. 

Futures declined the limit of 200 points 
again Friday as sales volume was limited to 
66 contracts. There were X8 sales In Sep¬ 
tember. 40 In December, 7 in March, and 1 
In May delivery month. 


Washington News Letter by Hon. Francis 
J. Myers, of Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, 1 aak 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record my Wash¬ 
ington News Letter of August 17, 1950, a 


jiersonal report to the people of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

There being no objection, the news 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

"Bad public offleiala are not eleotod by bad 
citizens, but by good citizens who fail to 
vote” is a wise analysis of democratic gov¬ 
ernment. Tet 1 out of every 4 eligible Penn¬ 
sylvanians aren't registered and won’t be 
able to vote in the general elections Novem¬ 
ber 7 unless they register before September 
16. So even if you’re properly registered— 
and fully Intend to vote—you can help de¬ 
mocracy work better by urging your family 
and friends to do the same. 

Many who have voted In the past need to 
register again—either because they haven’t 
voted in the past 2 years, or because they’ve 
moved to a new voting district since last 
registering. Remember: If you didn't vote 
November 2,1048—and haven’t voted since— 
your registration has lapsed, even though 
you were properly registered before. 

Too few Americans vote, despite the vital 
Importance of citizen participation In our 
representative, democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. Here are some eye-opening examples: 

Two out of every five eligible Pennsyl¬ 
vanians failed to participate in the 1948 
Presidential election. 

Only half of the voters turn out for non- 
Presldcntial general elections such as the one 
coming up this fall—>et on November 7, we 
choose a United States Senator, a governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of Internal af¬ 
fairs, Justice of the supreme court, a Judge 
of the superior court, and Representatives 
to Congress and the State legislature. 

Primary elections, where party candidates 
are selected, usually produce about half as 
many votes as ore cast In general elections, 
so party candidates are chosen hy a quarter 
to one-third of the total eligible to vote. 

Men outnumber women as registered vot¬ 
ers by almost 300,000 In Pennsylvania, al¬ 
though population wise their numbers are 
about equal and women have had voting 
rights for about 80 years. 

Getting registered Isn’t difficult, and it as¬ 
sures you the right to exercise the highest 
privilege of citizenship. It will take only 
a few moments at your county courthouse 
on any day up to Sepembter 16, or If you 
haven’t time for that, Inquire about the 
special booths for registration that will be 
open In your neighborhood for an evening 
or two before registration closes. 

If you’re doubtful about your eligibility to 
vote, chock yourself off on the list below: 

You must bo 21 years of age on or be¬ 
fore November 8, 1060. 

A citizen of the United States for at least 
1 month. 

A resident of Pennsylvania for at least 1 
year. However, former Pennsylvanians 
who have moved away and come back need 
only 6 months of residence, provided they 
were previously registered, or were born In 
the State. 

A re.sldent for 2 months In your voting 
district—election district, precinct, or divi¬ 
sion. In other words. If you move on or be- 
before September 7, you are eligible to vote 
In your new district. 

And If you meet those requirements, you 
must be properly regictered to vote. 

You may register as a partisan or a nonpar¬ 
tisan voter. The advantage In partisan 
registration Is found In the fact that you 
may vote In the primaries to select candi¬ 
dates for the party you have named. But 
partisan registration is meaningless in gen¬ 
eral elections; You may vote for Demo¬ 
cratic candidates as a registered Republican, 
or vice versa. In general elections. 

So 1 urge you once more to vote this fall, 
and to encourage members of your family 
and friends to do so as well. In the present 
critical times there is a duty on all of us to 
be as fully Informed as possible, and to de¬ 
termine, with the Liest Judgment we can 
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muster, our choice of elected representatives 
In terms of their stands on the Important 
Issues of the day. Throughout the world 
democracy Is on trial, and we measure the 
strength of our democracy In terms of In¬ 
terest, understanding, and participation of 
all our people In helping to shape the course 
of our future destiny. 

Francis J. Myers. 


Louis Johnson 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. laLGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have r^rinted in 
the Appendix of the Record, an address 
delivered by Hon. Howard Starling, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. and Washington. 
D. C., former president of the West Vir¬ 
ginia Society, at the society’s picnic at 
Glen Echo on August 22. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This occasion is ideal, follow West Vir¬ 
ginians, to discuss the career of West Vir¬ 
ginia's greatest native son In the public 
life of our United States Government, namely, 
Louis Johnson, of Clarksburg, Secretary of 
Defense, the man who really and finally uni¬ 
fied our Armed Forces. 

You know and I know that Louis John¬ 
son has been under fire recently on account 
of the war In Korea. Louis Johnson has 
faced all his critics unflinchingly, because 
all through life he has been a man of rare 
courage and forthrightness. 

I say here tonight, and I shall continue 
to say. that the record of our own Louis 
Johnson as Secretary of Defense needs no 
defense. That being the case, why am I 
talking about it? I bring up his record at 
this time because we as West Virginians, as 
fellow citizens and friends of Louis Johnson, 
are not going to sit idly and supinely by and 
let critics crucify a great leader for the sake 
of political expediency and for the sake of 
creating disunity among the American peo¬ 
ple at the most crucial moment In their his¬ 
tory. 

The critics of Louis Johnson have no foun¬ 
dation for their case and therefore there It 
rests upon sands that will rapidly shift from 
under them. 

The people of the United States have an 
everlasting debt to Louis Johnson, one that 
cun never be paid. Let us go back to those 
trying and dangerous days before Pearl 
Harbor when Louis was Assistant Secretary 
of War. It was In that capacity that he 
fathered and fought through the Industrial 
plant mobilization that saved us from de- 
leat in the Second World War. The debt of 
America to Louis Johnson for that service 
Is a matter of record, something that no 
critic, no matter how untruthful, no matter 
how venomous, can take away from him. 

Now let’s come to the postwar period Ip 
which our distinguished West Virginia friend 
has become Secretary of Defense. This Is 
the period since VJ-day when the American 
people In rising crescendo demanded that 
our fighting men be brought back home and 
that we return quickly, almost immediately, 
to a peacetime economy. 

We all know what happened as a result of 
that demand of the people—a demand trans¬ 
mitted so strongly to Congress that our na¬ 
tional lawmakers went down the line for 


demobilization, for economy, for stripping 
our Armed Forces to a mere shadow of their 
former selves, for abandoning ammunition 
and weapons wherever they were or dumping 
them into the Pacific Ocean. 

Undoubtedly some of you have been read¬ 
ing the writings of that great war correspond¬ 
ent of World War II, Jim Lucas of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, who was a ma¬ 
rine -1 the last war, and who after VJ-day 
wrote a stirring article In which he put the 
finger on the decline of our defense forces. 
Jim Lucas said that the little people of the 
Unltfd States always had the idea that it 
was the high brass and the diplomats who 
got us into wars as a result of military am¬ 
bition and as a result of failure at the round 
tables of diplomacy. Jim Lucas debunked 
that whole business and put the finger on 
the little people and said It was they who 
^ere responsible to the United Stales for 
keeping us so weak defensively that a preda¬ 
tory enemy chooses to attack us and make 
us fight. Jim Lucas has no use for pacifists. 
And Jim wrote that it was mother and the 
preacher and the teacher who by demanding 
peace at any price—the return of our boys 
from the war zones, the return to peacetime 
economy, and hr the preaching of pacifism— 
had so weakened the United Slates that 
attack has come. The Scripps-Howard 
newspapers recently reprinted that famous 
article by Jim Lucas, and I cannot help but 
refer to it here tonight. Jim Lucas Is right. 
We know he la right, and that proves all the 
more that lack of justice in the attacks upon 
our friend Louis Johnson. 

Much has been said—entirely too much— 
about the economizing of Louis Johnson In 
the budget of the Defense Department. 
What Secretary Johnson has done is to cut 
away the fat from the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, his chief cuts having been 
made in the top heavy civilian establlsh- 
men*^. We know, at least those of us who 
studied the situation In the past, that the 
Armed Forces had entirely too many civilians 
doing too little to justify their being on the 
payroll at the expense of the United States 
taxpayers. 

To show you the progress that has been 
made in th? spending of defense dollars for 
more defense, I cite you these olllclal figures. 
For the 1947 fiscal year, only 6 cents—and 1 
repeat that—only 6 cents of the military 
budget dollar went for weapons of all kinds, 
for guns and ammunition, for tanks and 
ships and planes. There was reason for that, 
namely the cost of liquidating the defense 
I stab’lshment after the last year and the un¬ 
necessarily heavy civilian overhead. 

It will Interest you to know that In the 
fiscal year that ended June 30 this year, a 
total of 19% cents out of every defense dol¬ 
lar went for weapons and ammunition, tanks 
and ships and planes, and that out of the 
new money asked for by President Truman, 
69 cents out of every dollar will go for hard¬ 
ware that will be thrown at the enemy. 

The new defense money coming up also 
will go heavily for fighting men. It will give 
the United States 2,100,000 men In the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Forces. There will 
be an Increase of 90 percent In the person¬ 
nel of the Marine Corps. The money will be 
used to activate more Reserve and National 
Guard units. 

The people and Congress called for the 
drastic cuts of the past in the budgets of 
the Armed Forces, and it was Louis John¬ 
son who had to do the best with the money 
that was left. He has done bis best with 
It, and the Nation has been maintained In 
as high a state of preparedness as possible 
under the financial ciroumstances. 

And while Louis Johnson has been doing 
his best with the defense budget, he has 
made imlfloatlon work—the unification of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force under 
a single command. 1 firmly believe that 
Louis Johnson was the Ideal man for this 
assignment, that it required a man of rare 


courage and fortitude—^just plain guts. If 
you please, to go Into the high ranks of the 
Armed Forces and bang heads together until 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force were 
willing to be unified and unified peacefully 
for the good of the common cause. 

That, my friends, Is another great debt 
that this Nation owes Louis Johnson. 

At this time, 1 cannot help but refer to 
a great friend of Secretary Johnson, Repre¬ 
sentative Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama, who 
on several recent occasions has taken the 
floor of the House to speak well of our great 
West Virginian. I am going to quote here 
from a speech of Mr. Boykin. He said: 

“There Is no one within or without the 
sound of my voice that would dare deny the 
fact that Louis Johnson, Immediately upon 
assuming the Job os Secretary of Defense, 
Instituted action programs that have saved 
upward of $1,000,000,000 In these last 14 
months to the taxpayers of the United States, 

“These savings were through reductions in 
waste, elimination of unnecessary duplica¬ 
tions and extravagant overheads, the money 
so saved was not transferred as cash back 
to the United States Treasury but It was 
used to Increase the combat effectiveness of 
our forces in being. 

“Savings effected by the closing of estab¬ 
lishments—which were nothing taut ‘fat’— 
were transferred In such a way as to more 
completely bring combat units up to fight¬ 
ing strength. The technique was used by 
the Secretary of Defense equally throughout 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to 
Improve combat effectiveness. 

“As nn example, on January 1, 1950, the 
Army had 4,000 more men In combat units 
than it had In such units 6 months earlier. 
This was achieved by the discharge of civil¬ 
ians, closing of faclllltes, and the use of 
funds thus saved to pay for troops In the 
field. Similarly, the Navy combat effective¬ 
ness Improved during that same selected 
period.” 

That ends part of Mr. Boykin’s quotes 
about Louis Johnson. The Congressman had 
much more to say; here arc some more 
quotes: 

“Fourteen months ago when Louis John¬ 
son assumed office. In addition to the cries 
that we heard about waste and extravagance 
In the armed services, the membership of 
this House was loudly bewailing the fact 
that no real unification of the Armed Forces 
In these United States had been accom¬ 
plished—despite the passage of the National 
Security Act in 1947. 

“The criticism was then as loud against 
the failure of the late James Porrestal to ef¬ 
fect unification of the services as it has been 
in the last 48 hours against Louis Johnson. 

“Fourteen months have now passed since 
Louis Johnson took office. Who Is there In 
this House that now argues that the unifica¬ 
tion of the armed services, so long desired 
by this House, la not now a reality?” 

Congressman Botkin went on to ask this 
question: 

“Who in this House now has occasion to 
raise his voice to find fault either with Louis 
Johnson or with President Truman with re¬ 
spect to lack of unification In the Armed 
Forces?” 

Let’s listen to Mr. Boykin just a little bit 
more. He also said: 

“The breath of life has been breathed Into 
the United Nations. The Atlantic Defense 
Pact binding all nations which border on 
the North Atlantic Ocean to our military aid 
and assistance is now an accomplished fact. 

“Here again, Secretary Johnson exhibited 
his foresight in developing International 
unification of military strength and he did 
80 against the bitter opposition of most of 
his avowed critics who long stood in the 
way of national military unification. Mili¬ 
tary assistance is strengthening the fighting 
force of the European nations. The flag of 
the United Nations is Uylng beside the Btais 
and Stripes in far-off Koiea.” 
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That iB all that I ahall quote from Oon- 
greaaman Botkin who haa been doing a fine 
Job of plain speaking on national defense 
and our friend louls Johnson on the floor 
of the House. I do think It appropriate here, 
however, to quote Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who, In a message to President Truman on 
July 20, said: 

*T do not believe that history records a 
comparable operation which excelled the 
speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Par East Air Force, and the 
Seventh Fleet have been deployed to a dis¬ 
tant land for Immediate commitment to 
major operations. It merits the highest com¬ 
mendation for the commanders, staffs, and 
units concerned and attests to their superior 
training and high state of readiness to meet 
any eventuality. This finds added emphasis 
in the fact that the Par East Command, un¬ 
til the President’s great pronouncement to 
support the epochal action of the United 
Nations, had no slightest responsibility for 
the defense of the free Republic of Korea. 
With the President’s decision. It assumed a 
completely new and added mission.” 

That Is what General MacArthur had to 
say about our state of preparedness for 
Korea. 

My friends, in conclusion, I shall make a 
prediction; and that Is. that this unfair and 
unwarranted criticism of a great man and 
a great American—a great West Virginian, 
Louis Johnson—will soon be forgotten and 
that time will prove again that the people 
of the United States owe him a great debt 
for public service; and, when all is said and 
done, he will have a great place and a secure 
place in American history. 

We of West Virginia back Louis Johnson 
to the hilt. We are with him come what may, 
and we are going to continue to speak out 
ns need be to stop this crucifixion of a great 
man. In unity there is strength, and In 
strength there is security and peace. That 
is the way Louis Johnson is pointing vus. 


Protection of the American Economy 


EXTENSION op REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OtCQON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thuriday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
from Mr. Philip S. Ehrlich on the ques¬ 
tion of protecting our free-enterprlse 
system, and a suggestion that the Presi¬ 
dent appoint a special commission to 
study the whole question of the Amer¬ 
ican economy, and ways and means of 
protecting it from various influences 
that seek to destroy or weaken our capi¬ 
talistic system. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

San Francisco, Calif., June 12,1950. 

In re proposal for revision of antitrust laws. 
Hon. Crarlks Sawyer, 

Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D, C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Secubtart: 1 have acquired, 
as a result of ^any years of experience in 
litigation involving antitrust laws, the pro¬ 
found oonvlotlon that If the American sye* 
tem of free enterprise Is to survive, there 
must be a complete revision of these laws. 

The Sherman and Clayton Acts were sound 
pieces of legislation but their original mean¬ 


ing, purpoee, and Intent have disappeared 
as a result of misinterpretation. The Robin- 
Bon-Patman amendment to the Clayton Act 
Is, as objective lawyers and economists wlU 
admit, a hodgepodge, and has been so inter¬ 
preted and applied by the agency in charge 
of Ite enforcement as to eliminate the healthy 
competition which is the basis of our econ¬ 
omy. The Federal Trade Commission Act Is 
a vague and ambiguous statute and If not 
administered with self discipline by the 
agency In charge of its enforcement. It can 
be used for oppressive ends, and by and large 
it has not been applied to safeguard the 
public interest but only to eliminate true 
competition. 

The revision which I propose be made of 
the antitrust laws would have as Its goal two 
objectives. One of the objectives would be 
to protect the American people from abuses 
of economic power which some segments of 
American industry have engaged In con¬ 
tinuously during the past 60 years. 'The 
other objective would be to protect from 
bureaucratic interference and nationaliza¬ 
tion by administrative flat the greatest in¬ 
dustrial machine ever created and to permit 
It to survive In order that our present stand¬ 
ard of living cannot only be maintained at 
the highest level the world has ever ex¬ 
perienced, but continuously Increased. To 
some, these would seem conflicting objectives. 
I do not believe that they are. I do believe, 
however, that It is essential and of critical 
Importance that It be demonstrated by a 
proper revision of the antitrust laws that 
this conflict doca not exist. 

Amertcon business is today confronted by 
a continuous attack by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. CongreM. and the 
Government generally. This may ultimately 
lead to nationalization of Industry, that Is 
to say, socialism to a greater or lesser extent. 
This menace to our economic system re¬ 
sults from misinterpretations of our sound 
statutes and amendments made and pro¬ 
posed to these statutes which would per¬ 
petuate and enlarge the scope of these mis¬ 
interpretations. 

The attack on the free-enterprlse system 
can be said to have begun In 1934 with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act which sanc¬ 
tioned price fixing In direct violation of the 
Sherman Act. The next step In this attack 
was the enactment of the Roblnson-Patman 
Act which was used to preserve some of the 
worst features of NIRA. This has been 
followed by the activities of the TNEC 
and the investigations of the Oeller com¬ 
mittee. Throughout this period, however, 
the most disturbing and sinister feature of 
the attack on business has been the cam¬ 
paign against bigness conducted by the 
agencies in charge of enforcing the antitrust 
laws, and the victories achieved by these 
agencies in persuading the courts to accept 
the doctrine of implied conspiracy and the 
outlawing of the basing-point system of 
prices, and. last but most important, the ero¬ 
sion of procedural due process by these 
agencies and the courts. 

As a lawyer, I am deeply concerned by 
the constant denial to businessmen and 
business enterprises of that open, fair, and 
impartial hearing which is the heart and 
soul of the procedural due process guaran¬ 
teed by the fifth amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution. This has been achieved princi¬ 
pally by attributing to courts and adminis¬ 
trative trlbimals an expsrtness In the field 
of economics which in fact they do not 
possess. 

I do not believe that the soolalistio sys¬ 
tem which is being Imposed upon us, not by 
the wiU of the people but by bureaueratlo 
intrigue, Is compatible with the guaranties 
embodied in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. For this reason. It is my 
opinion that a clear-out, oonstructlve, and 
fair antitrust program designed to preserve 
our capitalistic svstsm must ha avoIvimI at 


the earliest possible moment In order to pro¬ 
tect our American society and free enter¬ 
prise. The basic objectives of this program 
should be defined clearly and adhered to 
strictly. 

I respectfully suggest for the purpose of 
this program that you recommend to the 
President and to Congress that Congress cre¬ 
ate a commission, the members of which 
should be appointed by the President. This 
commlBslon should represent every essen¬ 
tial element of the American economy, and 
its members should not be chosen along 
partisan lines. It should have full investi¬ 
gatory powers with the right to subpena 
witnesses and employ counsel and experts. 
It should be adequately financed by con¬ 
gressional appropriations. It should be re¬ 
quired to report Its findings and recommen¬ 
dations at the end of a reasonable period to 
the President and to Congress. 

Congress has passed legislation creating 
similar commissions In the past, and the 
President has appointed Its members. 

It Is my feeling that such a commission, 
adequately financed and staffed, could pre¬ 
sent the facts and a constructive solution 
to these problems confronting the economy 
of America. It would be necessary for this 
commission to take into consideration not 
only our immediate economic needs but 
what is to be the economic destiny of our 
democratic form of government over the 
next 60 or 100 years. 

It is my further belief that unless the 
problems are given proper consideration and 
study, and a constructive program enacted 
into legislation, there Is grave and acute 
danger that legislation, and court and ad¬ 
ministrative misinterpretations may ulti¬ 
mately result In the nationalization of in¬ 
dustry and a socialistic state. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PHum 8. Ehrlich. 


Hon. Frances P. Bolton’s Recollections of 
Moscow on VJ-Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNISOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. JTTDD. Mr. Speaker, on August 
14, 1950. the fifth anniversary of the 
Japanese surrender followi.ig World 
War II, our distinguished colleague from 
Ohio, the Honorable Frances P. Bolton, 
made a statement here which some of 
the Members may have missed. She de¬ 
scribed what she saw in Moscow 6 years 
ago today, a portent of the Communist 
gains In Asia to come In the intervening 
years. 

As you all know. Mrs. Bolton has for 
many years served on the all-important 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have 
indeed been fortunate to have the bene¬ 
fit of her Irst-hand experience and 
wide knowledge, especially of that prob¬ 
lem which is the most important of our 
times—-the nature of the world Com¬ 
munist conspiracy and how to deal with 
it. 

Among other trips to Europe and the 
Near East made by Mrs. Bolton in con¬ 
nection with committee activities, she 
is the first women Member of the Con¬ 
gress ever to be selected to head an oflB- 
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study of conditions bearing on the for¬ 
eign assistance programs of our country. 

It is most significant that Mrs. Bolton 
should have been in Moscow on the date 
of the Japanese capitulation, and in her 
remarks she vividly recalls events of that 
historic day, relating the nuarked con¬ 
trast between the Soviet standard of liv¬ 
ing and our own American way of life, 
and tying in those events of 5 years ago 
with what is happening today in Korea. 

The remarks of Mrs. Bolton, to which 
I refer, appear on page 12468 of the Con¬ 
gressional Record for August 14, 1950. 
They deserve careful reading by every¬ 
one. 


Employ the Physically Handicapped 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith present a resolution passed by 
the Disabled American Veterans, Bel- 
lairc Chapter. No. 117, Bellaire. Ohio, 
which I think is worthy of the considera¬ 
tion of the Congress. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
and the Federal Government have served 
notice on industry that In the event of a 
general draft for the Armed Forces, deter¬ 
ments will he kept at a minimum; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
must assist in this procedure by abiding by 
the limited deferments in its selection or re¬ 
tention of Government employees; and 

Whereas there is Is a sufficiently large man¬ 
power pool among disabled war veterans of 
both great conflicts to fill adequately the em¬ 
ployment gap of both industry and Govern¬ 
ment caused by the drafting of physically 
fit employees; and 

Whereas the record of the physically handi¬ 
capped in Industry during World War II is 
one of highest standard of production, low¬ 
est In absenteeism, and most faithful in at¬ 
tention to duty; and 

Whereas members of the Armed Forces who 
have been rendered physically handicapped 
by virtue of their sacrifices In the two great 
wars by this sacrifice already have shown 
their readiness to contribute In the extreme 
to the welfare of their Nation: Therefore 
be It 

Resolved, That the Bellaire Chapter, No. 
117, Disabled American Veterans, urge the 
Federal Government adopt a rigid policy, in 
the event of a general draft, of replacing 
physically fit and eligible employees in Gov¬ 
ernment with disabled veterans and other 
physically handicapped persons, and that 
this same procedure be presented by the Gov¬ 
ernment to Industry as a pattern for em¬ 
ployment In order that the needs of the 
Armed Forces be adequately served without 
Inflicting disadvantages on Industrial pro¬ 
duction. 

The Bellaire Chapter, No. 117, Disabled 
American Veterans, located in Bellaire, Ohio, 
at their regular meeting held in the council 
chamber of the City Building, Bellaire, Ohio, 
August 8, 1960, passed the foregoing resolu¬ 
tion. 

Prank Welkovich, 

Commander. 

Paul Workman, 

Adjutant, 


How Wart Are Lott 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, all Amer¬ 
icans should be vitally concerned about 
the question of obtaining a dollar’s worth 
of defense for every dollar appropriated 
and spent to support an adequate Armed 
Force. Congressman Jack Z. Anderson, 
of California, has attempted to bring 
same semblance of order and efficiency 
to the supply system for the Department 
of the Defense and last year had intro¬ 
duced H. R. 321 which is “A bill to pro¬ 
mote more economical and efficient use 
of the Nation's lecources by providing for 
a single supply catalogue system for the 
National Military Establishment." 

Mr. Speaker, with the Increased budget 
request for the armed services, we need 
more than ever before, a single supply 
catalogue system which Congressman 
Anderson of California has proposed. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared recently in the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald entitled “How Wars 
Are Lost." It follows: 

How Wars Are Lost 

Hero is a little Associated Press item from 
the war front that should interest families 
of United States citizens now being killed In 
Korea. It also has a meaning to citizens 
whose money Is being wasted there and else¬ 
where. 

LOST WITHOUT A STRUGGLE 

Three American tanks, manufactured at 
great cost, were shipped to Korea at further 
panic rates of expense. 

But they ne\er fired a shot, and it Is the 
best hope of our commanders in the field 
that they were blown to bits by United States 
forces to keep them out of Communist handr. 
It appears that the tanks were shipped with¬ 
out inn belts and so were useless. Two 
emergency air shipments followed, as the 
Army’s quartermaster department tried to 
overtake its own errors. 

The first box opened at the front contained 
fan belts, all right, but wrong size. Second 
box, flown in peril of the plane crew’s lives 
to Chinju, contained—pistols. 

La.st PYlday the ^imes-Herald had an edi¬ 
torial which explained In advance how such 
things happen. The title of the editorial was 
How to Save Another $6,000,000,000. and it 
reported on the failure of the Defense De¬ 
partment to carry out a plain and pressing 
mission of duty. 

FAILURE OF A MISSION 

This mission, made obvious by World War 
II and spelled out in detail by the Hoover 
report on reorganization of the executive 
bureaucracy, calls lor a single catalog of Gov¬ 
ernment supplies. 

The idea, the commission properly de. 
dared, is by no means new. It has been 
kicking around the Government since 
World War I. Presidents and Cabinet offi¬ 
cers have repeatedly and consistently come 
out for it. But the results have not followed. 
The Hoover Commission said it could think 
of but three possible reasons for the failure: 

1. “Stubborn resistance'* from officials in 
the various supply organizations, simply be¬ 
cause change would upset their preconceived 
work formulas. 


2. “The absence of glamor and front-page 
news quaUties" in such prosaic but vital 
business as property Inventory, so that the 
high brass fails to stick to its own job of 
pushing reform to a finish. 

3. 'Tmiblllty or unwillingness of the several 
interested agencies and their technical staffs 
to reach decisions and to agree on the basic 
elements." 

The^e observations are so eloquent as to 
need no further elaboration. 

A single catalog system of handling sup¬ 
plies throughout the civil and military agen¬ 
cies of the Federal Government would save, 
according to educated Judgment, some 
$5,000,000,000 a year. That's exactly the 
amount Mr. Truman wants In fresh taxes. 

COURTS MARTIAL ARE IN ORDER 

Last year, Representative Jack Anderson 
(Republican, of California) introduced a 
House Resolution 321, to make the single 
catalog the law of the land. The bureau¬ 
crats went up to Capitol Hill and persuaded 
Representative Carl Vinson, Chairman ol 
the House Committee on Armed Services, that 
the law Is unnecessary "because we are mak¬ 
ing great progress." 

That is the same old song and dance they 
have been using for a generation and a half, 
to smother the system that would end their 
useless and wasteful duplication and mis¬ 
placement of supply work. 

Now the story of the three tanks In Korea 
give a dramatic example of the consequences. 

Wc are entering a new war, and without an 
efficient supply system. Courts martial are 
in order. So Is a law that will lorce the 
Hoover Commission's single-catalog system, 
designated officially as “of crucial importance 
to national defense." 


The Access Road Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial entitled “The Access Road Bill," 
published in the International Wood¬ 
worker, of Portland, Oreg., to which I say 
“Amen.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I Prom the Portland (Grog.) International 
Woodworker of July 12. 1960] 

The Access Road Bill 

It becomes Increasingly more difficult to 
stand by and impotently watch while the 
little that is left of one of the world’s finest 
natural resources Is shamelessly and ruth¬ 
lessly depleted. The west coast’s Incom¬ 
parable and Irreplaceable forests are face to 
face with destruction. 

It Is doubly hard when one stops to think— 
there goes our Jobs—there goes our living— 
and there goes this entire region's God-given 
protection against the ravages of erosion and 
flood. 

Already we have many millions of acres of 
wasteland cluttering up our tax rolls. It's 
useless for farming. It’s useless for grazing. 
It’s priceless for the growing of timber. You 
see it's tlmbcrland. It was forest until the 
timber barons begun their old cry of inex¬ 
haustible forests and with the greediness of 
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IrmponBlble children ripped the most valu¬ 
able trees out of the foresta so violently that 
nothing was left standing and far more 
timber was left to rot on the ground than 
was ever taken out. 

In their eagerness to grasp all within sight 
they took no heed of fire and millions upon 
millions of acres of virgin timber, more 
precious than gold, went up in flames. These 
acres today are wastelands. They afford no 
watershed. They afford the soil no protec¬ 
tion from erosion. Only here and there In 
the older bums Is life beginning to stir once 
more. 

A 'd so now we can see the end of our vir¬ 
gin timber. Almost in desperation we are 
lighting to protect the little we have left, 
only to And that wo are more or less flghtlng 
windmills. Everyone agrees that we must 
stop these wasteful ways. Everyone agrees 
tliat we must have scientific forest manage¬ 
ment, but somehow nothing ever quite seems 
to be done about it. 

For Instancex-access roads. There is 
every reason under the sun to build access 
roads into our Federal timber, which Is about 
all the standing timber we have left these 
days that Isn’t owned outright by a few of 
the bigger timber barons. 

Without access roads we can’t fight fires 
and we cannot have proper logging methods 
for the development and harvesting of these 
forests. Why don’t we get them? 

Well, don’t look now. but there is a nasty 
rumor that some of our more powerful tim¬ 
ber barons don’t want access roads built— 
because If there were access roads into the 
forests any lumberman, not Just a baron with 
the capital to build miles of private road, 
could buy and log patches of Federal timber 
08 It ripens and Is ready to harvest. 

But these big shots in the lumber In¬ 
dustry want that timber left right where It is 
and Just as inaccessible as It is. so that 
when they get their private holdings logged 
off (and the land back on the counties for 
nonpayment of taxes) that Federal timber 
will ho waiting for them. 

However, on the surface almost everyone 
Is for these access roads. A bill providing lor 
them even passed the Senate—Senate hill 
No. 24. The bill Is at present peacefully 
sleeping In the House Committee on Agri¬ 
culture, and unless we can succeed In build¬ 
ing a fire under It, the Congress Is apt to 
adjourn without passing the bill. 

So once again we urge all of you who 
depend upon the lumber industry for a 
living to write your Congressman urging that 
he do all he can to get Wayne Morse's Senate 
bill No. 24, the accesB-ronds bill, out of 
committee and passed by the House. 


Why Not an Excets-Proiitt Tax Now? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include the following article from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of August 16, 
1950: 

Why Not an ExCEss-Paonra Tax Now? 

One major justification for the economic- 
control legislation—Including authority to 
put ceilings on prices and wages—now on 
Its way through Congress is the Indisputable 
need to hold the line against the soaring 


cost of living in a manner equitable to every¬ 
one. 

In view of that need, the refusal of the 
Senate Finance Committee to consider im¬ 
mediate imposition of an excess-profits tax 
is a breach of faith with the American 
people. 

The whole country is In the fight to pre¬ 
vent Korean war costs and the huge spend¬ 
ing Involved in a rearmament program from 
driving the cost of living up to a point where 
the entire economy Is endangered. We don’t 
know what the final costs will be, but we do 
know that they can climb out of sight unless 
firm efforts are made to control them. 

Congress already is preparing to pass severe 
economic controls, it is ready to boost the 
Income taxes paid by Individuals, and the 
normal taxes ]^id by corporations. But the 
Senate Committee has put off until next 
year—or perhaps later—a tax on excess profits 
directly attributable to the Nation’s efforts to 
rearm Itself against the Communist menace. 

It’s time all Congressmen realleed that 
the country Is willing to make sacrifices in 
order to keep the cost of Uving—and the cost 
of rearmament—within bounds. Americans 
will accept cheerfully the restrictions and 
the additional tax load. If the principle of 
equity Is preserved. 

But It isn’t fair and equitable to slap taxes 
on some, and let othe*L. who make quick 
extra profits because of defense demands, 
slide by. It isn’t reasonable to contiJiue to 
provide loopholes from just taxation for a 
few favored groups, and at the same time 
ask all others to shoulder a bigger burden. 

Congress has been curiously reluctant to 
close up one big loophole by which some oil 
producers have been ble to pile up millions 
while paying little or no taxes. A move to 
cut down the depletion allowances those 
producers charge against taxes was smothered 
under a blanket of scctloiml politics last 
spring. 

It sounds fine for Senator Tom Connau.y, 
of Texas, to vote now for an excess-profits 
tax • one of the two committee menihers who 
did. But It would sound a lot better to hear 
CoNNALi.Y come out and demand that some 
of these get-rlch-qulck oil millionaires from 
his own and nelghhorln*? States hand over 
part of their profits to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, especially now that oil has become a 
defense necessity. 

Aren't these people rich enough, without 
having others continue to bear their share 
of the iotid? If Connolly Is against one kind 
of excess profits, why not all kinds? 

The Senate committee decision indicates 
once more that Congress is lagging behind 
the American people In measures to meet 
the new obligations thrust upon us by the 
Red invasion of Korea. 

The majority of Americans are aware that 
the $16,500.000,(X)0 In additional armament 
spending asked by President Truman may be 
only the beginning. They know that every 
gun, every tank, every plane will cost mure 
If pressures on prices are not reduced. They 
know that heavier taxes both help pay for 
arms and keep their cost of living down. 

But they are not ready to accept the the¬ 
ory that profiteers can keep their gains while 
our men are dying in Korea. 'They won’t ap¬ 
prove of any congressional Juggling which 
means that Individuals start paying higher 
taxes on October 1, and corporations keep 
their extra, war-connected profits until some 
Indefinite date in the future. 

The excess-profits tax law In effect during 
the last war may not have been perfect. 
Such a law Is extremely difficult to draft 
without Involving some hardships. But at 
least the law worked, and offers a model 
for new legislation to be passed promptly. 
Then. If it seems desirable, the Senate com¬ 
mittee could undertake the study It now of¬ 
fers as Its excuse for side-stepping action. 


Tbto newspaper belieraa Snnly that equity, 
in eoonomio contr«^, in delenae measures, 
end in tax taws is essential to our national 
strength. For that reason, an exoess-proflts 
tax should be passed without further delay. 


Community Recreittion Gnidu Youthful 
Energy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NBW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I want to take this opportunity 
to commend most highly the civic spirit 
oi the many men and women in our small 
American communities who devote much 
01 their own leisure time to providing 
suitable and constructive recreation for 
the boys and girls of America. It Is this 
wise guidance of youthful energy which 
helps our young people to learn the im¬ 
portance of friendly cooperation; the 
success of joint endeavor; the pleasure 
In the accomplishment of the group. It 
ii what is known as learning by doing 
and is perhaps one of the outstanding 
factors in helping our young people to 
develop into usetul citizens and to be 
thoughtful men and women—the spirit 
and backbone of our American way of 
life. 

In this world today, wher the free na¬ 
tions are banding together to stamp out 
the threat of communism within their 
own borders and to prevent its further 
spread throughout the world, the 
strength of America lies of necessity m 
Its youth. A few years ago many of us 
became seriously alarmed by thi increase 
of juvenile delinquency here in the 
United States. In an effort to provide 
a suitable outlet for the youthful energy 
which in most instances was the cau.se 
of juvenile delinquency—I often think jf 
it as mischief carried to a dangerous 
degree—many civic-social organizations 
came into being. These are all fine, pa¬ 
triotic groups whose members give a large 
part of their personal leisure to help the 
young people of their communities. 

A typical example of such an organi¬ 
zation is the Happy Hour Social and Ath¬ 
letic Club of Maple Shade, N. j. This 
organization sponsors a fine softball 
team which is assured a place in the 
league play-offs this year; its boys’ base¬ 
ball team holds first place in the junior 
baseball league. In the fall the club 
encouiages a local football team and in 
the winter there is basketball. The 
Happy Hour Social and Athletic Club 
cooperates with other local civic organi¬ 
zations in Maple Shade to make the 
Fourth of July and Christmas celebra¬ 
tions highly successful. Because of the 
Interest which televised boxixig bouts 
have aroused among young and old. this 
club recently has sponsored a new ath¬ 
letic show for the people of the commu¬ 
nity. They have constructed an outdoor 
boxing ring at their clubhouse and eveiT 
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other Thursday evening provide an out¬ 
door boxing show. In the bouts which 
will be held tonight there are five Maple 
Shade youths participating: Timmy 
Morton, A1 Gibson. A1 Pike, Jack Thiel, 
and Tony DiMezza. They wUl box an 
all-Philadelphia team sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Police Athletic League 
(PAL). which is well known everywhere 
for its successful work with boys and 
young men. 

Maple Shade’s Happy Hour Club is 
but one outstanding example of the 
many, many fine civic organizations in 
my district which are contributing so 
much to the future of America by teach¬ 
ing our boys and girls good sportsman¬ 
ship and respect for the rights of others— 
the firm foundations upon which good 
American citizenship must be built. 


Hawaii’i Sons on the Korea Firing Line 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D.LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I wish to submit an edi¬ 
torial from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
of Honolulu. T. H., of date August 18, 
1950, as follows: 

Hawaii’s Sons on the Korean Firing Line 

During World War 11. Hawaii soldiers were 
In the thick of battle in both the European 
and the Pacific theaters. Their glorious com¬ 
bat record is now a bright page In our Na¬ 
tion’s history. 

Today, In the blood-soaked mountain 
passes of Korea, Hawaii's young men are 
writing another stirring page in history. 

In larger numbers, proportionately, than 
fighting men from tire States, they have been 
locked with the enemy in some of the bit¬ 
terest fighting of the Korean campaign. 

Prom the casualty lists of the Fifth Regi¬ 
mental Combat Team and the I'wenty-fourth 
Division (originally the Hawaiian Division, 
with the taro leaf shoulder insignia) we get 
a picture of the cross section of Island youth 
engaged in the fighting. 

Here are some of the names, taken at 
random from the list of killed, wounded, and 
missing: Arakawa, Nakama, Bourdroau, Kea- 
noanoa, Nakasato. Birch. Chun, Llshman, 
Patacsll, Perry, Santiago, Kim, Lee, and 
Ladao—Americans all. 

By ancestry Irishmen, Germans, French, 
English, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Ko¬ 
reans, Hawallans—but Americans all. 

These men and their comrades In arms are 
fighting to preserve the American democracy 
they love, which they and their parents have 
helped to establish in Hawaii. There names 
are the names which have appeared on the 
sugar and pineapple plantation payrolls. In 
the business tax records^ and on the rosters 
of civic organizations. 

Behind the lines, Hawaii Itself is stirring 
Into new action as a port of caU for men and 
material bound for the front. It is growing 
once more into a major staging base lor an 
advance operation. 

Symbolic of this renewed recognition of 
Hawaii’s strategic importance in the Pacific 
basin is revival of Pearl Harbor’s World War 
n slogan: "We Keep the Ships Pit to Fight." 


And although the sound of exploding shells 
has yet to disturb Hawaii’s gentle breezes, 
civilian defense preparations are well ad¬ 
vanced, far ahead of planning In most main¬ 
land cities equally vulnerable to enemy at¬ 
tach. 

Plans are going forward for the organiza¬ 
tion of a counterpart of the wartime USD to 
HU a growing need brought about by the 
Korean war. 

The sum of these things is that Hawaii Is 
again demonstrating that it is a forward bul¬ 
wark of the nation, quick to rise to each new 
emergency, generous in its response to every 
call. 

Hawaii Is proving again that It cannot be 
written off the strategists* maps, that it is 
and will remain an outpost of foremost Im¬ 
portance. 

And its two dead. 22 wounded and 26 miss¬ 
ing in the Korean fighting are mute evidence 
that Hawaii once again is on the firing line 
of democracy. But politically, Hawaii re- 
mains relegated to the back seat of territorial 
status. 

We’re American enough to operate a pro¬ 
ductive group of Islands and contribute vastly 
to the national revenues. 

We’re American enough to send young men 
of skill and valor to the battlefield—and 
they're American enough to fight with com¬ 
plete courage and loyalty. 

But we're not American enough to join the 
family of States. 

What travesty. 


Refusal of United States To Make Peace 
Deal With Russia Will Strengthen UN 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to Include 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
White Haven Record entitled "Refusal 
of United States To Make Peace Deal 
With Russia Will Strengthen United Na¬ 
tions.” The editorial follows: 

Refusal of United States To Make Peace 

Deal With Russia Will Strengthen UN 

The United States, In a note from Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson to Prime Minister 
Nehru, of India, replied this week to the 
Soviet Union’s statement that to grant Na¬ 
tionalist China’s scat on the UN Security 
Council to (Communist China is the only term 
on which peace can he secured in Korea. 

Although the details of Secretary Ache- 
son’s reply to the Russian proposal were not 
made known, it is known that his note stated 
bluntly that the United States is in no posi¬ 
tion to make such a compromise and that 
any settlement and the terms for the same 
must come from the United Nations, not 
from an individual member. Our reply also 
made it clear that the UN has specified that 
no settlement will be attempted until North 
Korean Communist troops have withdrawn 
from South Korea—or have been forced out 
of that Republic and we have emphatically 
pointed out that we mean to adhere to that 
decision. 

This reply to the Soviet peace proposal is 
one of the most heartening developments of 
the war. for it means that the United States 
as a loyal member <a the UN, has refused to 
enter Into any form of private "deal" merely 
to achieve peace. It has notified the whole 
world that we are not interested In "peace 


at any price," and that final settlement of 
the Korean issue is not a matter that can be 
settled on a narrow, nationalistic footing. 
We have made It clear that our stand to back 
the UN in its support of the Invaded Republlo 
of South Korea was taken In the Interests 
of the world community and with sincere 
belief in the principles upon which the 
United Nations is founded. 

This is probably one of the greatest boosts 
to the United Nations organization since its 
inception. Coupled with the United States 
decision to help provide military support in 
an effort to enable the UN to enforce its de¬ 
cision in Korea. 


A Test for 20/20 Hindsight Visba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24,1950 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the columnist, Marquis Childs, 
in his column day before yesterday in 
the Washington Post, has some interest¬ 
ing comments on some of the legislators 
who have developed 20/20 hindsight 
vision since the beginning of the Korean 
war. Those who criticize what happened 
should be able to answer two questions: 
First, did they oppose the policies fol¬ 
lowed in the 6 years since the war ended? 
Secondly, if they did, what constructive 
proposal did they put forward to take 
the place of the policies which they now 
contend led to or abetted our present 
difficulties. There are very few who can 
meet that test. I think Marquis Childs’ 
column is interesting in its comment on 
some who cannot. Mr, Childs’ column 
follows: 

Results of Demobilizing—^Wherry’s Poison 
(By Marquis Childs) 

If the poison exuded on the Senate floor 
by Senator Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska Is 
a sample of Republican campaign oratory, 
then the country is in for a bad time this 
fall. All hope of unity will be destroyed in 
a savage dog-eat-dog attack that will leave 
victory a pretty empty thing. 

The psychologist says that a sense of guilt 
produces a desire to find a scapegoat; to hit 
out at someone else with a blind anger. It's 
about time to face up to the fact that for the 
tragedy of Korea and for our present de- 
fenselessness there Is more than enough 
blame to go around. 

The fifth anniversary of VJ-day has come 
and gone as though it had never been. Per¬ 
haps we preferred to forget that mood of ex¬ 
altation and the aftermath in which the 
clamor to bring the boys home drowned out 
everything else. 

America had In being on VJ-day military 
power of overwhelming weight everywhere 
In the world. That power was dismantled 
with a speed that was fantastically destruc¬ 
tive. If you want to go back to original sin 
to explain our present plight, there it is. 

A brief glance at the record will show that 
almost every politician, both Republican and 
Democrat, joined in that cry to bring the 
boys home. Waan’t the war over? 

Gen. George C. Marshall, who was Chief of 
Staff of the Army until November of 1945, 
realized how destructive and costly this im¬ 
mediate dismantling would be. So did some 
others who understood what a power vacuum 
would be left if American force in being wae 
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taken apart while Ruesla kept her Icglona 
armed and etrategically placed. 

But these were the braee hate. They 
wanted to keep the hoye in eervlce so they 
could retain their wartime rank. Why, if you 
let ’em, they’d take the country over. So 
went the political cry. 

A few men in political life spoke up for 
what they believed to be the truth about 
the dismantling that was proceeding at dis¬ 
astrous speed. One was Representative 
Jamsb Wadsworth of New York, who is now 
retiring after 30 years of distinguished and 
honorable service in the Senate and the 
House. A little later Wadsworth was one of 
the few Republicans to work actively for 
adoption of universal military training when 
President Truman recommended It follow¬ 
ing a report by a special commission of 
inquiry. 

President Truman, who placed great faith 
In General Marshall’s advice, made some ef¬ 
fort to stem the dismantling tide. A reveal¬ 
ing Incident comes to mind out of this 
period. 

One of the nationally broadcast commen¬ 
tators was working the ’’bring the boys home" 
theme as hard as possible. He persbnally 
directed the collecting and signing of GI 
petitions to come home. 

At the end of a press conference he sought 
to present these petitions to Truman. This 
was the signal for the President to let loose 
some earthy Missouri language to the effect 
that he didn’t want any of the blankety- 
blank petitions. 

There is some evidence that the "bring the 
boys home" drive was egged on by Com¬ 
munists. But very little inspiration was 
needed, since it fitted the temper of the 
time. We all wanted our sons back to get 
them into college, into the family business, 
into Jobs. Wasn’t the war over? 

Some Republicans in 1946 went so far as to 
hint that the Triunan administration 
wanted to keep the boys overseas because It 
would be harder for them to cast a ballot 
against the party in power. In the election 
that fall, the party out of power capttired 
control of both Senate and House. Un. 
doubtedly. one reason was because the Re¬ 
publicans had capitalized successfully on the 
discontents growing out of demobilization 
and the aftermath of a terrible war. 

This dismantling process In 1946 and 1946 
Is estimated to have cost $48,000,000. How 
much of that could have been saved If it 
had been done more cautiously and slowly, 
no one can say. Part of the savings would 
have been In war material bulldozed Into 
dump heaps or thrown Into the sea because 
no ships were available to send it back to 
storage while manpower to carry on a sal¬ 
vage operation was melting away. 

Perhaps the very fact that the Democrats 
are in and the Republicans are out adds up 
to political responsibility. But this does not 
alter the record. Nor does it Justify wild 
and reckless and divisive talk about guilt for 
the blood tliat Is being shed by young Amer¬ 
icans In the Korean war. 


Help for the Policemen, Firemen, and 
School Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN D.DINGELL 

or MicmoAN 

IN TBM HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVEB 

Thursday, August 2i, 19$0 

Mr. DINQELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased with the President’s action in 
signing the police bill providing for a 6« 


day workweek. We, the Members of 
Congress, serving in the capacity of City 
Councilmen for the l^istrlct of Columbia, 
have made progress in matters pertain¬ 
ing to wages, hours, and retirement of 
school teachers, firemen and policemen, 
but we have not gone far enough, ac-* 
cording to my views, to make of the 
Nation’s Capital the shining example and 
the model that it should be in order to 
attract the attention and emulation of 
other cities. 

Washington, the great capital city of 
the richest, most powerful Nation in the 
world should have the best paid school 
teachers, policemen, and firemen if it 
wants to attract the intelligent, honest, 
and dependable employees necessary to 
maintain the highest standards of edu¬ 
cation and safety. In addition to the 
best pay, we should provide a shorter 
work week and healthful conditions of 
employment, a sound, permanent, and 
liberal retirement system, with depend¬ 
ency allowances, and a special lump-sum 
or annuity provision where death results 
from performance of hazardous duty. 
This applies particularly to policemen 
and firemen who daily risk their lives 
in the line of duty. If we will follow up 
now with the necessary appropriations 
our duty will have been discharged and 
we will, moreover, render exemplary 
service which will aid the teachers, po¬ 
licemen, and firemen of our own com¬ 
munities, because public sentiment will 
force the hands of local city councils to 
maintain the honor and prestige of the 
old home town. 

The church provides moral and reli¬ 
gious strength, but if you want to secure 
for the citizen a progressive, strong, and 
permanent democracy, our schools and 
our teaching staffs must be enlarged 
and encomaged to plan for future intel¬ 
lectual expansion, and our policemen 
and firemen to provide for our physical 
safety. These privileges cost but little 
compared to the happiness, security, and 
satisfaction they bring. It is our own 
Insurance for tc^orrow. 


Secretary of Agricahare Brannan Speaks 
at Carlisle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr, NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, Charles Brannan, 
honored the farm people of Carlisle, Sul¬ 
livan County, and the Seventh District 
by addressing a gathering at the Sullivan 
County Fair on August 21. Secretary 
Brannan directed his speech to the role 
of our farmers in a changing world. 

Mr. Brannan was welcomed by the 
many hundreds who attended this meet¬ 
ing and his remarks were received with 
great interest. For this reason 1 think 
his speech which follows should be of 
general interest to all of those interested 


in the welfare of the American fttrmer. 
It follows: 

FARIRBUB in a CRANOINO WORLD 

(By Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 

Brannan) 

Ten yeare ago the Department of Agrlcol- 
tute published a yearbook titled "Farmers in 
a Changing World.** 

Here is one of the sentences from that 
book: "The year 1040 marks the end of a 
decade that has seen more swift and Xar- 
reacblng changes In agrlcultiiral viewpoints 
and policy than perhaps any other decade In 
the history of the United States." 

Looking back now after another 10 years, 
we might well feel that prior to 1040 we 
hadn’t seen anything. For the changes of 
this past decade have been so much faster— 
so much more far reaching—that there hard¬ 
ly seems any basis at all for comparison. 

"Farmers In a changing world": That was 
an appropriate theme In 1940—but It is much 
more appropriate in 1960. 

What kind of world Is It? 

First, it is a world of breath-taking swift¬ 
ness. On Saturday, June 34, all seemed quiet 
In Korea. The next morning the thirty- 
eighth parallel was a blazing military front. 
Except for otir Intervention as a member of 
the United Nations the Red armies would 
have conquered many weeks ago. 

A second characteristic of today’s world is 
its terrible power of destruction. Five years 
ago this month one atom bomb was ex¬ 
ploded 2,000 feet above Hiroshima—and the 
casualties In dead, Injured, and missing have 
been estimated at 130.000 persons. 

One bomb—and a primitive type of atom 
bomb at that. 

Another characteristic of the modern 
world is its Interdependence—it is one world. 
Aggression or threats of aggression In Korea— 
or in Germany—or in the Balkans—aftect 
freedom and security everywhere. We 
learned a bitter lesson from Hitler—>but 
thank God, learn it we did—^we learned that 
one act of aggression, unchecked, inevitably 
leads to another, until the whole free world 
either goes down in submission—or stands 
up and fights. 

That is why American young men and 
American guns and armor and planes and 
ships are standing valiantly against greedy 
and power-mad forces In Korea today. 

This changing world, finally, Is a world of 
conflict. As President Tiruman recently said: 
"The attack upon the Republic of Korea 
makes it plain beyond all doubt that the 
International Communist movement is pre¬ 
pared to use armed invasion to conquer 
independent nations. * * « The free 

world has made It clear, through the United 
Nations, that lawless aggression will be met 
with force." 

Our national policy has been made very 
plain for all the nations to see. 

We are determined to maintain and defend 
world peace. We shall do this by repelling 
aggression. 

We shall do it by restoring peace through 
Joint action with other members of the 
United Nations. 

We shall do it by providing a shield be¬ 
hind which a free and lawful world society 
can live and prosper. 

That is our national policy. To carry it 
out this Nation has work to do on two broad 
fronts. On the military front we have the 
Job of repelling actual aggression, as iu 
Korea, and of preparing defenses against 
potential aggression, as in western Europe 
and elsewhere. 

But there is a second front upon which 
we must fight. As effectively as we know 
how, we must wage a war of Ideas—a war 
of good deeds based upon ideals—a war of 
works founded on faith. 

In this struggle of ideas, we have made a 
solid beginning. The Voice of America short 
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wAves the story of democracy all around the 
globe. The European recovery program backs 
up our words with deeds and dollars. The 
point 4 program wUl bring to underdeveloped 
countries a t 3 rpe of economic cooperation that 
has been operating with excellent results 
between ourselves and XiStln America for 
more than 10 years. 

The Pood and Agriculture Organlasatlon Is 
tackling the broad problem of world hunger. 
Other International agencies are hard at 
work on other fundamental tasks concerned 
with raising world standards of living. 

In all these fields, the free people of the 
world are on the march. But we must march 
even faster. Every day hunger is breeding 
discontent. Every day people who suffer 
from malnutrition, lack of shelter, and In¬ 
sufficient clothing become easier targets for 
communism. 

In this struggle for peace which now en¬ 
gages us. our agriculture is a vital element. 

At the base of our strength—supporting 
not only our Armed Forces but our industry 
as well—is the land and its products. Prom 
the land come food and fiber, lumber and oil. 
the raw materials out of which men build 
and by which they live. 

Prom our agriculture must also come many 
of the valuable techniques of food and fiber 
production which can be transferred to the 
formers of other lands. 

In such ways as these does a strong and 
prosperous agriculture contribute to peace 
and security. 

But there are still other ways. 

It is only because of the increasing pro¬ 
ductivity of our farms that ro many mil¬ 
lions of men and women have been released 
from the necessity of tilling the soil and 
made available for Industry. A little more 
than a century ago. one farm worker, on 
the average, provided food and fiber for less 
than five persons. Now a person engaged 
In agriculture provides, on the average, for 
15 persons. 

This process was accelerated during the 
decade Just ended. While the nonfarm pop¬ 
ulation of our country grew by about 20.- 
000,000 persons, the number of people on 
farms decreased by nearly 3,000,000. Yet our 
farms have been producing about 40 percent 
more than the 1935-39 average—and using 
about the same number of acres. In 8 
of the past 10 years, in fact, farm output 
of crops and livestock has equalled or sm- 
passed the greatest production of any pre¬ 
vious year. 

This agricultural strength is one of the 
fundamentals upon which the vitality of our 
Whole economy rests. Without raw mate¬ 
rials from the farms, much of our Industry 
would be crippled; a large part of our labor 
force would be idle. 

The same relationship holds between agri¬ 
culture and the health and vigor of our 
people. Milk, meat, eggs, and other pro¬ 
tective foods are translated into millions of 
additional man-hours of labor. 

One of the most Important battles of 
World War II was the battle of food—and 
a big segment of that battle was won on 
the farms of the United States. The farm 
people of the United States have every rea¬ 
son to take pride in their accomplishment. 
They did a terrific Job. And you of this 
great producing State of Indiana contributed 
Immeasurably to the victory. 

Wo do not know at this time exactly how 
far the Natlqp will have to go in mobilizing 
its military might. But there Is one thing 
upon which all farmers—from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia—are ready to assure their fellow 
Americans. They are ready to assure the 
Nation that whatever the demands may be 
for food and fiber, they will come through 
with the required production. 

Right now we are in very fine shape. Our 
food production resources are far and away 
the greatest in the world. American farm¬ 


ers have the know-how that It takes. And 
they have been plowing back into their busi¬ 
ness the gains of relative prosperity, making 
farming more highly efficient than ever be¬ 
fore. Another year of very large farm out¬ 
put is in prospect. Even allowing for In¬ 
creases In military food requirements, we 
expect to have enough food so that civilians 
can continue consuming as much as in the 
past 2 years. 

We have big reserves of wheat and other 
grains. 

We have lots of cotton and other fibers 
out of which to supply agricultural raw 
materials to industry. 

And, what is more, big as our production 
1b now, we can boost It a good deal higher If 
we should have to. Research is steadily pro¬ 
ducing better plant varieties, new hybrid 
seeds, Improved bug and weed killers, and 
more efficient uses of fertilizers. We have 
more farm machinery and electric power 
than ever before. It all adds up to a con¬ 
stantly widening productive capacity. 

Many of our Department specialists be¬ 
lieve that, great as the advances of the past 
have been, science has no more than made a 
good start In advancing the agriculture of 
the United States. The big harvest, in other 
words, is not behind but ahead of us. 

Much of the progress already achieved, 
and much that will be achieved, owes a 
great deal to the valuable farm programs 
developed over the past two decades. These 
programs did not come into being automati¬ 
cally. Farm people with determination and 
Ideas made known the needs of agriculture 
In this changing world. They have led in 
developing the measures that are needed, and 
they have been public spirited enough to 
handle the Jobs of local administration. In 
many cases, they have developed in their 
ranks a leadership that has reached beyond 
local to State, National, and International 
levels. It is significant that the new Under 
Secretary of Agriculture is a Hoosler farmer 
who has had long and successful experience 
in farm-program development and adminis¬ 
tration. I am sure that Indiana is proud— 
and I know it is a satisfaction to me—to have 
Clarence J. McCormick as the new Under Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture. 

Here In Indiana, when the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Administration was established In 
1936, less than 12 percent of your farms had 
central-station electric service. Now, more 
than 98 percent—I want to repeat that— 
over 98 percent of your farms are served. 
You know what that has meant In terms of 
Increased production. 

I am very happy to say that this nearly 
perfect record for the State of Indiana Is a 
wonderful tribute to a man who has done a 
truly great Job for agriculture and for REA— 
our good friend Claude Wickard. 

Under new authority recently given to 
REA, the Improvement of telephone service 
Is also under way. In 1946 less than three 
Indiana farms out of five had telephone serv¬ 
ice. One loan lor providing now or Improved 
telephone service to rural subscribers in In¬ 
diana has already been approved and six 
other applications have been received. 

About half of Indiana's farms and farm 
land are in soil-conservation districts, and 60 
percent of your farms cooperated In the 1949 
agricultural conservation program. You 
know the Importance of conservation to 
continued farm abundance. 

You have benefited by research on forage 
and cereal crops and the diseases which 
attack them. Several new corn hybrids, 
with greater resistance to the corn borer, 
wsre released for 1950 plantings. The new 
bacterial wH-reslstant varieties of alfalfa— 
Buffalo and Ranger—are now widely used and 
eve*' better varieties are under test. Also 
in wide use are new grain storage plans de¬ 
signed by Agricultural engineers to provide 
better handling and storage at reduced cost. 


Work Is also going ahead here In Indiana 
to Improve the milking qualities of your cows 
and at the same time develop a good quality 
meat animal which will produce a good steer* 

You all know the benefits of our farm 
credit programs and of the price support and 
production adjustment programs. 

All of this progress in electrification, con¬ 
servation, credit, research, and price support 
has been refiected, and will continue to be 
reflected, in larger output per acre and per 
animal. 

Prom the production angle, therefore, we're 
In fine shape. 

Although 1 want to emphasize again that 
car future requirements are not yet fully 
known, we should be able—given adequate 
labor, equipment, and supplies—to turn out 
all the food and fiber we'll need for the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

Meantime, farmers want the answers to 
a few questions. There Is a lot of talk these 
days about allocations, price controls, ra¬ 
tioning and various other regulations. All 
of us recognize that circumstances have and 
could again arise In which such devices are 
necessary to the protection of our economy. 
In fact, there are now indications that allo¬ 
cations may be needed for certain nonagrl- 
cultural commodities most directly related 
t'' the military effort. 

Agricultural supplies, on the other hand, 
are large, and the ability of farmers to main¬ 
tain abundant supplies is such that we can 
all hope It will be possible to postpone the 
use of regultory measures for a considerable 
period, and even avoid using them at all 
imless the emergency becomes much worse, 

American farmers have the opportunity to 
help postpone or avoid such regulations by 
simply following their natural desires to 
produce efficiently and abundantly. I am 
sure they will do what is necessary to make 
food regulations unnecessary for as long a 
period as possible In their own interest and 
In the interest of all the people. 

Right now the big task for farmers Is to 
maintain production by keeping tooled up 
for abundance. You can make sure your 
machinery and buildings are in condition 
for productive use. 

You can make a special point of getting 
rid of fire hazards and accident booby traps. 

You can make a more intensive effort to 
control insects, rodents, and diseases. 

You can step up your endeavors to improve 
your land and your livestock. You can 
doublecheck whether you are getting the 
most out of your pastures. 

You can see to It that you have storage 
and handling facilities for the crops now 
growing in your fields. 

There's a lot that every farm family can 
do to meet the requirements of this changing 
world. 

Farmers also want to know what to expect 
In the matter of prices, storage, materials, 
and labor. 

I want to assure you that the Department 
will do all that It can to keep farmers sup¬ 
plied with up-to-date information related 
to the farm production job and to keep our 
programs geared to actual conditions. 

Wheat producers already have the guidance 
of wheat acreage allotmexrts. Other acreage 
allotments will, of course, be announced as 
far in advance of planting seasons as possible, 
and, if production goals seem likely to be 
useful for commodities on which we do not 
have acreage allotments, goals will be an¬ 
nounced. 

Price-support announcements will serve 
as further guides. 

We intend to keep a close watch on the 
developing corn crop so that, in case of a 
soft-corn problem, advance preparations can 
be organized for the most advantageous use 
of drying equipment. 

We will also keep in close touch with the 
farm equipment and supplies situatlont 
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New before has our agricultural production 
depended so heavUy upon adequate amounte 
of gaaollne, tlree, repair parte, fertUiser, and 
lime. We now have twice aa many tractors 
on American farmi as we had at the end of 
1041-—3,600,000. American farmers use four 
times as much lime as in the 1935>d0 period, 
and twice as much fertiliser. 

With respect to conservation activities, 
present plaxis call for continuing the agri¬ 
cultural conservation program and aid 
through the Boll Conservation Service In 
1051 at the same level as in 1050. 

I hope what I have said will answer some 
of the questions in your minds. We will have 
more information for you as time goes on. 

In conclusion. I want to talk just a little 
while about one more question that I know 
you have in your minds as you consider the 
world situation and the responsibilities of 
agriculture. 

We have seen that agriculture has great 
productive resources. Agriculture is strong. 
But we must be very certain that we can 
keep our production geared to actual require¬ 
ments. 

Wo need the kind of agriculture In this 
changing world that is able to shift Its pro¬ 
duction gears quickly and etHciently. To do 
that, farmers need reasonable and fair 
prlcc-Bupport protection. And the whole 
Nation needs a program that will give the 
people the full benefit of abundant produc¬ 
tion. 

I want to say now, as I have often said 
before: The present price-support program 
has many excellent features. It Is better 
than the Agricultural Act of 1948. I do not 
advocate discarding tho present program 
w'here It is working satlsfactorily~*but 1 
most certainly do urge that It be Improved 
where It la weak, and expanded to cover 
cfTectlvcly the Important perishable com¬ 
modities which bring in tho greater part 
of total farm Income. 

So far, I have made no reference to the 
recommendations made by the Department 
of AgrlcuHuro for improving the price-sup¬ 
port program. I would be perfectly satisfied 
to have the present circumstances studied 
and assessed without reference to the recom¬ 
mendations that have been made In the past. 
But I do say that we must keep on trying 
to Improve our farm program so that It meets 
our actual needs. 

In saying this, I hope you will not mis¬ 
understand me. In my opinion, the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Department are 
even more pertinent than ever. I believe In 
them fully. All I am saying Is that I do not 
'Wish to use the present situation or wave 
the flag us nn argument for my past position. 

I simply suggest that wo think constructively 
about our present needs and what we should 
do now. 

As matters now stand, we are In need of 
a program which solidly protects farm prices 
In case of sudden slackening of demand. We 
are in need of a program that puts an 
abundance of milk, eggs, and other perish¬ 
ables in the hands of consumers at attractive 
prices. We are in need of a program that Is 
able to ))rliig about eiilclently the produc¬ 
tion adjustments that may be required. 

The program we now have Is no more ade¬ 
quate for current conditions than It was for 
tho conditions existing a few months ago. 
Its deficiencies may not stand out so clearly 
at the moment, perhaps, because the down¬ 
ward trend of farm prices has been reversed— 
but It is still the same program with the 
same fundamental weaknesses. It fails to 
assure support on some of our most Import¬ 
ant commodities, and It offers farmers no 
incentive for making necessary shifts In pro¬ 
duction. 

Moreover, we are still faced with the slid¬ 
ing scale of supports; the provision that aa 
supplies go up, supports should go down. 
At the very time when farmers may need 
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supports most—'that is, when supplies are 
biggest—the support level will be lowest. 

Maybe that makes sense to some people—* 
it doesn’t make a bit of sense to me. 

Nor does It make sense that we should 
depend on the sliding scale as a mechanism 
for adjusting farm production. 

The way to get production adjustments 
quicUy la not by starving farm families out 
of producing. It is by encouraging farm 
families to produce what is needed through 
programs which will give them reasonable 
assurance of fair prices and fair Incomes. 

It is only proper to point out that the 
present price legislation does not rely on 
the sliding scale to bring about desirable 
adjustments in really critical times. The 
law provides that when the national security 
or national welfare Is formally found to re¬ 
quire increases in production, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may set price supports at the 
levels he considers necessary, regardless of 
the other provisions of the law. 

This, you will note, is very much like the 
wartime Btcagall amendment—the law which 
gave agriculture assurance of price supports 
at 00 percent of parity on many commodities 
until a period after the end of the war. 

By and large, the Steagall amendment 
worked very well. It helped to call forth 
year after year of record-breaking farm pro¬ 
duction—and production of the specific foods 
and fibers most needed for victory. So long 
as demand was equal to. and even greater 
than, supplies, no particular problems of 
waste developed. 

But the Steagall amendment had a big 
weakness—a weakness that exists also In the 
present legislation. It began to stand out. 
and to hurt, as soon as supplies outran de¬ 
mand at the support-price level. 

The weakness was this: We did not—and 
we still do not—have an effective method for 
supporting the prices of Important perish¬ 
ables like milk, meat, and eggs, and at the 
same time letting the people have the full 
benefit of abundant production. 

For v’ant of such a method, we now have 
In the possession of the Commodity Credit 
corporation more butter, cheese, eggs, and 
milk than we know what to do with. 

That’s why tho Oovernmoni, during and 
since the recent war, has been forced to pay 
out half a billion dollars to take potatoes off 
the market. 

In critical times like these we cannot af¬ 
ford to let milk, meat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and potatoes go to waste. For these foods, 
therefore, we need authority to apply sup¬ 
port not only through purchases but also 
through direct payments to producers. This 
does not moan that we shoxUd discontinue 
purchases of perishables for which we have 
adequate outlets through the school-lunch 
and other desirable programs. It does mean 
that the purchase method should not be our 
only recourse In supporting such commodi¬ 
ties as meat, milk, and eggs. 

Under the direct payment method, cattle 
and calves, sheep and lambs, hogs, milk, 
chickens, and eggs would he allowed gen¬ 
erally to find demand-and-supply prices. If 
the price should fall 1 elow a fair return, pro¬ 
ducers would then receive a direct payment 
from the Government—a payment amount¬ 
ing to the difference between the support 
price and the average market price. 

Take note, please, of that word average. 
It means that if any producer turns out a 
better product, or Is a better bargainer, and 
Is thereby able to command a hlgher-than- 
market price, he would still get a payment 
based on the difference between the average 
selling price and the support level. He 
would get the same payment as those who 
sold for less. Initiative and better quality 
would bring him greater Income, just as 
under any other free market conditions. 

We should continue the prevailing method 
of support for storable crops. Under this 
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method the Nation has built np valuable 
teaerveB of wheat, com, and cotton. 

But. in tenns of farm income, the non- 
storables are far more important than the 
store hies. 

Here In Indiana last yesr the value of your 
hog production exceeded the value of your 
corn. The value of your cattle and calves 
far surpassed the value of your wheat pro¬ 
duction. For the Nation as a whole, meat, 
milk, and eggs bring in over half of the total 
receipts from farm commodities. 

These same foods pretty much determine 
the adequacy of our diets. Most times If the 
diet is deficient, It Is not for lack of bread 
or potatoes, but for lack of meat, milk, eggs, 
fruits, and leafy green and yellow vegetables. 

Why, then, should wo continue to main¬ 
tain perishables at artificially high prices— 
while we accumulate wasteful surpluses— 
and while we keep consumers from access to 
part of our supplies? 

Why should we continue this wasteful 
process of trying to store excessive stocks of 
food that are not easily storable? When 
we try to dispose of these foods In ways 
that will not affect maiket prices, the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot even give them away, with¬ 
out paying freight and packaging costs us 
well. 

Again I say, maybe that makes sense to 
some ptople—but it doesn’t make a bit of 
sense to me. 

These eie some of the thoughts that occur 
to me af, In accordance with my responsi¬ 
bilities aa Secretary, I consider the role of 
farmers In a changing world. 

I have complete confidence In the ability, 
and the will, of American farmers to do 
their Job on the home front as hrllllnntly 
and as resolutely aa American boys are doing 
tholr job In Korea. 

Now, In this changing world we who believe 
in the principles of our Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence—In tho God-given rights ol life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—have 
perimps as great an opportunity, and as great 
a responsibility, as was ever given to men. 

This Nation stands before tho world os the 
defender of human freedom. 

It Is not the first time we have worn that 
mantle. Wo shall continue to wear It, God 
willing, until freedom-loving nations have 
no longer anything to fear from the greed of 
totalltailan aggressors. 

To this end, let us all strive to make our 
agriculture as strong and secure as It needs 
to be. lor whatever we do to render farmers 
better able to play tholr role in this changing 
world will help the entire Nation to final 
victory In its struggle for peace and security. 


Oil Import! and United States Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF KEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTrATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Recobd, I Include the following editorial 
from the ESPA magazine of July 19&0. 

Oil Ibcports and UnxIid States Sxcuritt 

For the past 18 months, thousands of dol¬ 
lars have been spent and millions of words 
written on the problem of oil Imports. Tho 
term “general welfare’* has been bandied 
about untU only the aeutest mind could 
sense the true meaning of the word, for those 
who opposed imports would have had Con¬ 
gress and the people of the United States 
believe that it was inimical to our very "way 
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Of life" to permit the continued flow of 
products Into the country. 

It has taken the throat of war, and the 
“police" action In Korea by the United States 
Armed Forces under the banner of the United 
Nations, to bring the situation Into Its proper 
perspective. As we have often said, the need 
for petroleum to run the wheels of war, and 
to maintain our essential civilian economy, 
makes any effort to reduce our supply, by Im¬ 
posing restrictions or tariff barriers, run 
counter to national policy. And with the re¬ 
arrangement of the picture, the real pro¬ 
ponents of the Nation’s welfare and security 
come Into view. It becomes clear that the 
Importing companies wsre right when they 
contended that Imports were vital to the 
long-range preservation of the national se¬ 
curity, the welfare of the American con¬ 
sumer. and the domestic industry, and the 
sound growth of International trade. 

Events have proved right. Those industry 
spokesmen who saw In any curtailment of 
the flow of crude and residual oil into the 
country a danger to the smooth operation 
of our economy should a national emer¬ 
gency arise. Figures on reserve petroleum 
stocks indicate that we are not In as favor¬ 
able position ns we would like to meet cur¬ 
rent civilian demand. And these figures do 
not even mirror the tremendous drain on 
those reserves, and the Increased pressure for 
greater production, and refining, that mili¬ 
tary requirements will bring. 

Latest figures on refinery capacity Indicate 
that the petroleum industry Is running at 
top speed now, and with the increased mili¬ 
tary demand, it becomes evident that wo 
will have to continue to look to other areas 
In the Western Hemisphere to supplement 
our own petroleum reserves. We may bo 
able to cut back on consumption of some 
civilian goods, but ours is a Nation which 
ruiLs on oil, and to cut back on civilian con¬ 
sumption of oil products would seriously 
hamper our economy. 

It Is for these reasons that we applaud 
the successful efforts of the importing com¬ 
panies to prevent the disastrous restrictions 
on oil imports, and caution certain elements 
In the industry to refrain, In the future, from 
putting their own selfish Interests before the 
welfare of the Nation. 


Gov. K. C. Wu, of Formosa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M.LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, K. C. 
Wu. who presently is the Governor of 
Formosa, is a graduate of Grinnell Col¬ 
lege in Iowa. Recently after Time mag¬ 
azine used his picture on its front cover, 
the Grinnell (Iowa) Herald-Register 
carried a very interesting editorial men¬ 
tioning some of the facts about K. C. 
Wu when he was in school in the United 
States. Because of my personal ac¬ 
quaintance with Governor Wu, I was 
especially interested both in the Time 
article and the editorial in the Grinnell 
paper, and I ask leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include therein 
the Herald-Register editorial of August 
10,1950: 

A Son of Grinnell 

When we glanced at the cover of last 
week’s Time magazine we stopped and looked 


again, for there looking out at us were the 
more or less familiar features of K. C. Wu. 
Grinnell college graduate who has won high 
rank as an administrator in China and now 
holds the crucial post of Governor of em- 
battk'd Formosa, the last stronghold of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalist government. 
Naturally we read the accompanying sketch 
with unusual Interest, for here Is a Grinnell 
graduate who Is playing an important part 
In the events of today’s troubled world. 

Incidentally, the magazine mentions that 
Wu attended Grinnell College. Here, says 
Time, the only course In which Wu, later 
to be mayor of three cities, including sprawl¬ 
ing Shanghai, did not get an A was, oddly 
enough, municipal government. 

When Wu left to study for his doctorate In 
political science at Princeton In 1920 he faced 
the formidable Dean Andrew Fleming West, 
who personally interviewed all graduate stu¬ 
dents seeking admission. Time tells It this 
way. “ ‘Young man,' said West, after con¬ 
templating the round, boyish face of the ap¬ 
plicant, ‘you are Immature.* ‘Sir,’ replied 
Wu, ‘to Judge maturity by the criterion of 
age is an immature thought in Itself.’ ’’ 

They let him In. 

Wu’s whole life has been a demonstration 
of that saying. He entered Grinnell when 
he was only 17, but he proved himself intel¬ 
lectually as mature as older students and 
more mature than many 

Returning to China Wu first attracted pub¬ 
lic notice as a tax collector. Contrary to 
precedent In China he balanced the Han¬ 
kow municipal budget in 6 months. Ordi¬ 
narily, in China, the tax collectors didn’t 
work that way. They balanced their own 
budgets. 

Recognizing that here was a rare bird, 
Chlong Kai-shek appointed him as mayor of 
Hankow. Later on he became mayor of 
Chungking when It was the seat ol Chlang’s 
government, and later of Shanghai. Now he 
is Governor of Formosa. 

Wu’s policies have always been forward- 
looking. He is a phenomenon found all too 
rarely In Chinese public life. Ho Is honest 
and progressive. In every post which ho has 
held he has Instituted reforms. 

Wo feel that here Is one Grinnell graduate 
who In his dally life and In all his activi¬ 
ties exemplifies the motto on the college seal, 
“Christo Duce.” 

Wo read one statement by K. C. Wu which 
we believe might well be pondered by Presi¬ 
dent Truman, the State Department, and 
officialdom In Washington generally. “The 
only force In this part of the world with a 
sizable antl-Communlst army,” said Wu, 
“with a leadership that has a popular fol¬ 
lowing and with the will to fight, is the 
Nationalist Government.” 

Ultimately, Wu believes, the United States 
Government will come to realize that fact. 
He has never lost faith. 


Baring Bill Would Prevent Run-Around 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER S. BARING 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing Is an excerpt from the August 18, 
1950, issue of Pay Dirt, an Arizona publi¬ 
cation devoted to the interests of the 
small-mine operators, which I should 
like to have inserted into the Congres¬ 
sional Record: 


Baring Bill Would Prevent Run-Around 

Now Is the time to revive the bill by Repre¬ 
sentative Baring, of Nevada, to establish the 
Office of Mineral Coordinator. This sugges¬ 
tion Is made In spite of the statement by the 
Interior Department that “It is not apparent 
to this Department that the enactment of 
H. R. 6082 would serve any useful purpose.” 
Were the bill enacted. Interior would soon 
sing a different tune—a more useful one than 
It has heretofore—-and the Secretary probably 
knows It and so dislikes the bill. 

Actually, H. R. 6082 arises out of a sugges¬ 
tion In a National Security Resources Board 
report and should be welcomed by Symington 
with open arms. Aside from the fact that 
the bill would bring order out of the present 
administrative chaos In the minerals and 
metals field. It sets up fo. the first time a 
policy of procurement priorities In this lan¬ 
guage: “The Coordinator shall integrate. In- 
solar as Is practlcablj, through his foreign 
section, the mineral wealth of the rest of the 
world with that of the United States so that 
our Industrial complexes will benefit: Pro¬ 
vided, That preference shall be given to de¬ 
velopment ol sources of minerals and metals 
in the lollowlng geographical order: (1) 
Within the United States, Its Territories, and 
possessions; (2) within the rest of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere; (3) within the Eastern 
Hemisphere.” 

It Is probably the unerring logic of this 
section which the Government detests as 
much as any part of the bill. If the mining 
industry understood what the enactment of 
H. R. 6082 would mean to them there would 
be a clamor for It from border to border and 
coast to coast, especially at a time when 
Congress Is about to abdicate In the Presi¬ 
dent’s favor without giving any specific In¬ 
structions as to the treatment of the Industry 
In the emergency planning. Without H. R, 
6082 it will be the same old run-around. 


Controls on the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAY LeFEYRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and to include an 
editorial taken from yesterday’s New 
York Herald Tribune. 

I think everyone Is pleased that both 
the Senate and the House have passed 
an economic controls bill. It is hopeful 
that the conferees will iron out their 
differences so the final bill will be more 
satisfactory. After this is done and if 
the President approves this measure, he 
will be given the most extensive author¬ 
ity ever granted a Chief Executive in 
this country, to regulate our Nation's 
economy. 

If the reports are true that our Na¬ 
tion’s productive powers are sufficiently 
great enough to satisfy our military re¬ 
quirements and our civilian needs, we all 
hope the President will not be forced to 
put into effect price and wage controls. 
We all can still recall the OPA days and 
the many inequities it brought to the 
consuming public. The way some com¬ 
modities have spiralled, since the out¬ 
break of the Korean war. is ridiculous 
and unjustified. It is hopeful that our 
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large producers will recognize the un¬ 
fairness in grabbing this opportunity for 
personal benefits. Everyone should do 
his best to keep prices to a reasonable 
level so the President will not be forced 
through pressure groups, to put this leg¬ 
islation Into effect. The leveling-off 
process is already bringing some prices 
down and I have every reason to feel 
that they will continue to go down if we, 
the public, will only purchase what we 
need and stop hoarding. The New York 
Herald Tribune editorial follows: 

Controls on the Wat 

At long last a bill to provide the limiteU 
controls needed to stem inflation and speed 
rearmament has reached the final stages of 
congressional deliberation. The Senate has 
sent into Joint conference with House dele¬ 
gates a measure which has greater strengths 
than weaknesses. It contains most of the 
limited controls needed at the moment, and 
it provides for fuller stand-by controls to 
be invoked by the President as need may dic¬ 
tate. The conference must reconcile the 
Senate and House versions of a control 
statute. If It uses the Senate bill as a stand¬ 
ard and removes some of Its defects, we shall 
have a very adequate controls measure in¬ 
deed. 

The main difference between the Senate 
and House versions Is that the Senate de¬ 
cided against giving the President power 
to adopt price controls on a selective basis. 
This makes control authority less flexible 
than the President would like to have it, 
but we believe the Senate was correct. Con¬ 
trolling some prices and not others is like 
squeezing a balloon In one’s hands. Press in 
at one point and the balloon bubbles out at 
another. If the Inflation balloon should be¬ 
come so big that great restraint Is needed, 
a combination of over-all price and wage 
controls, plus additional taxation to let out 
some of the air—purchasing power—should 
do the Job. 

If a bill is Anally passed without selective 
controls, and we hope it will be, great pres¬ 
sure will be placed upon the President to 
use his limited mobilization power;: with 
vigor. He will bo under pressure, too, to 
supplement the limited controls over indus¬ 
try with thoroughgoing employment of all 
the monetary powers at the administration’s 
disposal. This is as it should be. None of 
us wants full controls If they are avoidable. 
They may be avoidable If the President uses 
his powers wisely, if he mobilizes the ITeas- 
ury. Federal Reserve Board, and other mone¬ 
tary and credit agencies Into a cooperating 
team, and If Congress provides the new taxes 
needed to reduce general inflationary pres¬ 
sure. 

Because we wish limited controls to be 
given the best possible chance, we regret 
the Senate’s failure to create checks on 
private credit over existing real estate prop¬ 
erties. Unfortunate also is the Senate’s pe¬ 
culiar assignment of powers over allocations 
and priorities to the Secretary of Commerce. 
If it wished to assure unlfled administration, 
it should have provided for a single agency to 
handle all controls. In any case, the re¬ 
sponsibility should go directly to the Presi¬ 
dent, not to one of his appointees. Finally, 
the provision requiring the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture to watch the commodity markets 
with a view to discouraging excessive specu¬ 
lation must fail to satisfy either those who 
believe that such speculation must be firmly 
restrained or those who are disturbed to see 
unnecessary regimentation. The Secretary 
Is not given enough power to prevent abuaee, 
but he Is given enough to encumber the 
markets. Let us hope that the conferenoe 
committee will retain the worth-while fea¬ 
tures of the Senate bill while making the 
changes necessary to add to them. 


New Eoflud’e War Record wd Potentiei 
For War Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or massachusktts 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 23, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and report that I 
have received from Mr. Dudley Harmon, 
executive vice president, the New Eng¬ 
land Council, Boston, Mass.: 

AuotJST 22, 1950. 

Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

House ot Representatives, 

Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Congressman Lane: I am send¬ 
ing you herewith, for your information, two 
copies of a memorandum, “New England’s 
War Record and Potential for War Produc¬ 
tion," prepared by Mr. Ray M. Hudson, man¬ 
ager of our industrial department. In the 
event that greatly expanded production for 
the purposes of national defense becomes 
necessary, we hope you will take advantage of 
every opportunity to call attention In Wash¬ 
ington to the facts and figures contained 
therein. 

With kindest regards, l am 
Cordially yours. 

Dudley Harmon, 
Executive Vice President. 

New England's War Record and Potential 
FOR War Production 
(By Ray M. KudRon) 

Now England's contribution to war pro¬ 
duction during World War II. and some 
aspects of the region’s capacities which In¬ 
dicate it should receive a high priority in 
plans for increasing production to meet the 
needs or the present emergency, were recent¬ 
ly set forth in a letter to the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board. Pertinent sections 
of that letter are presented herewith: 

THE RECORD IN WORLD WAR II 


•'In World War II, our war output totaled 
more than $17,700,000,0(X) as follows: 
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“Altogether, New England was awarded 
more than 9 percent of all the war con¬ 
tracts, Impressive evidence, we believe, of Its 
capacity end efficiency. 

'‘Connecticut led the other New England 
States in the production of war supplies 
with approximately 45 percent of the re¬ 
gional total. Massachusetts was second with 
38 percent, Rhode Island and Maine each 
had about 7 percent. New Hampshire 2 per¬ 
cent, and Vermont a little over 1 percent of 
the supply contracts let in the region. 

“Our smaller plants were important cogs 
In New England's war production. Many of 
them were able to go right Into the produc¬ 
tion of war specialtlee. Othere ware aided 
by the Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
iMlaptlng plant and equipment from non¬ 
war products to war supplies. Over 5,000 
of New England's smaller plants registered 
with the Corporation received contracts for 


about $600,000,000 for the production of war 
materiel. 

“New England's conatructlon Industry was 
among those hardest hit by the war. the 
value of construction for all types of build¬ 
ings dropping from $440,000,000 in 1041 to 
about $89,000,000 in 1944. Since expansion 
of war industries in New England took place 
generally in well-established areas, war 
housing and new-plant construction was 
well below that In many other parts of the 
country where expansion often took place in 
relatively nonlndustrial areas. Nonmilitary 
facility contracts in New England amounted 
to roughly $780,000,000. only about 4.5 per¬ 
cent of the national total. 

"Nearly $160,000,000, or about 20 percent 
of the total for nonmilitary facilities, was 
allocated for the construction of housing 
units to provide home^ for war workers. 
About 30,000 permanent family units and 
17.000 temporary and dormitory units were 
built with public funds, and an additional 
17,000 units were developed by private capi¬ 
tal under the war-housing program in New 
England." 

THE region's potential 
For new-plant sites 

"If new defense plants are to be built, 
some of them should be located In New Eng¬ 
land. Our hills and vr'leys afford natural 
shelter; our networks of railroads, power 
lines, highways, and our abundant sources 
of frech water arc factors not easily disrupt¬ 
ed. Even if they were, tho disruption could 
be quickly localized and bypassed, or dupli¬ 
cate facilities nulckly oj- med up." 

For production 

“The flexibility of our Industrial structure, 
with its thousands of small suppliers, makes 
It Ideal for subcontracting, while our ample, 
highly skilled and well-educated labor force 
Is, In itself, a great source of strength. We 
have the least labor trouble here of any 
section In the country." 

For regional action 

“The New England Council provides an ex¬ 
ceptional facility for assisting in the co¬ 
ordination of regional efforts for national 
defense. Its 25 years of achievement in 
uniting New England for constructive pur¬ 
poses proves this." 


Control (or the Love of Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

1!0N. OMAR BURLESON 

OF TEXAS 

IN TOE HOUSE OF HEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, at 
tills time, when It appears necessary to 
take action to control the economy of 
our country, due to the situation we face, 
I think it timely that we take note of 
the views expressed in an editorial in 
the Herald-News, a weekly newspaper in 
Hamilton, Tex., located in my congres¬ 
sional district. 

Many of you are familiar with the 
Biblical quotation, *'What proffteth a 
man if he gains the whole world, and 
loseth his own soul.’* Economically, I 
wonder how long we can support half 
the world with our money and goods 
and fight the other half and remain free. 
I certainly think we should have bright 
red warning lights along the path we are 
taking in order not to go too far. but 
more especially, to be sure we can return 
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on the same road down which we have 
already traveled some distance. 

I commend this editorial to you as 
something to bear in mind in this time 
of pressure and demand: 

Control for the Love or Control 

How does socialism com© to a country? A 
vivid and historically accurate answer to that 
question has been supplied by Dr. PYanklln 
Bliss Snyder, president emeritus of North¬ 
western University, in a recent speech. 

“Socialism lays its chilling hand on a na¬ 
tion the way old age overtakes us human 
beings," he said. “No nation, so far as I 
know, over said, ‘Go to it; after next Thurs¬ 
day we will all be Socialists.’ No; the afflic¬ 
tion comes gradually, and usually without 
discomfort in its early stages. But the ulti¬ 
mate result is unhappiness, national desti¬ 
tution, and slavery. The only way to fond 
it off Is to be alert to the symptoms and 
take proper measures to eliminate them. In 
this way socialism can be kept at bay, for, 
though old age Is inevitable, socialism is not. 

Anthony Eden put the case against social¬ 
ism well when he said last summer; “The 
Socialist Party Is far too much given to con¬ 
trol for the love of control. * • • In re¬ 

stricting liberty in small matters, they are 
playing into the hands of those who would 
suppress liberty in the greater things of life. 
The more we are conditioned to control the 
weaker becomes that sense of personal re¬ 
sponsibility that In the past has been our 
strength us a nation.” 

“Control for the love of control” l.s a char¬ 
acteristic of all the “Isms”—socialism, com¬ 
munism, nazlsm, or what have you. The 
appetites of those who seek ever-increasing 
power over others Is insatiable. The Ideals 
of sincere men are perverted to the use of 
the tyrant. Classical socialism stands for the 
maintenance of individual liberty—yet never 
in history has that been possible as a prac¬ 
tical matter, as weary England has demon¬ 
strated. We must nip socialism in the bud 
or it will engulf ua. 


Canada’s New Iron Treasury 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the Members and the country will read 
the article which I include from the Buf¬ 
falo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
proves how extremely necessary the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power development 
is for our country. I think the people 
are studying this question more and more 
and the whole great project is gaining 
supporters every day. The St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development is badly 
needed, especially under present condi¬ 
tions. We should have started it years 
ago. I ask my colleagues to read this 
article carefully: 

Canada's New Iron Treasury—Railway to 
Ore Fields in Labrador Expected to Start 
This Autumn 

(By Ken W. MacTaggart) 

Burnt Creek, Quebec, August 12.—^Unless 
the economic equilibrium of this continent 
becomes seriously disturbed, there appears to 
be a new mining empire in the making in 
this rocky wilderness—plus a powerful ar¬ 
gument for deepening the St. Lawrence 
waterways. 


Here, right on the Labrador-Quebeo 
boundary, has been located one of the big¬ 
gest Iron deposits ever discovered. To date, 
sufficient ore has been found, and probed as 
to volume and values, to produce annual 
shipments of 10.000,000 tons until probably 
the end of this century. And they’re still 
finding more. 

To illustrate Just how much there Is, here 
Is a recent Incident: 

Sampling of the deposits is being done by 
churn drills, the name describing Just what 
the drill is and does. It churns down into 
the rock, the displaced material i.s washed 
up by water and collected for analysis. 

SHRINKING UNITED STATES RESERVES 

One of the drills out in the bush broke 
down and was hauled Into camp here for 
repairs. When the salvaging task was com¬ 
pleted, the drill was lugged out beside the 
camp cookery for a test. The drill struck 
one of the richest deposits to date, unknown 
till then. That shows how much iron there 
is here, there and everywhere. 

Tlie Importance to Canada of this discov¬ 
ery has been described by many authorities 
as one of the greatest in mining history. 
With reserves of high-grade iron being de¬ 
pleted rapidly in the ranges of Minnesota, 
the United States steel Industry has been 
casting around for new sources. 

This new iron treasury is the reason why 
this irontier camp, 320 air miles from the 
nearest port and further than that from 
any railhead, can some day be a bustling city, 
consuming Canadian-made products and 
supporting thousands of people. 

RAIL ROUTE POUND 

After the railway comes In. that is the big, 
next step. Survey gangs have been working 
in the aiea south from here to Seven Islands 
on the Bt. Lawrence and have blazed a route 
only 347 mlle.s long. 

Pessimists originally predicted that the air 
distance oi 320 miles would mean a much 
longer rail route because of mountains, mus¬ 
kegs, and roaring rivers. But Engineer D. A. 
Llvlng&tonc, now on the Job here, has found 
the highest point would be only 1,000 feet, 
despite 8,500-foot mountains. 

D. J. A, Retty, one of Canada's best-known 
geologists, came in here in 1930 to begin his 
search of this hitherto little-known area. 
He has been here ever since and is now chief 
geologist of the set-up of many big com¬ 
panies involved in the exploration of the area. 

TARGET DATE IS 1001 

Labrador Mining & Exploration started the 
search, Holllngcr Consolidated Gold Mines 
came into the picture later, and now Iron 
Ore Co. ol Canada unites the parent compa¬ 
nies and six of the biggest iron consumers of 
the United States. 

The lotter are providing $15,000,000 for 
exploration on the basis that if ore is pro¬ 
duced they will receive their requirements 
before sales to others. 

Thus co-operation has been achieved be¬ 
tween Canadian originator of the project and 
American consumer of the product. Blg- 
name United States engineers are familiar 
people around here, and executive aircraft of 
all types pop in regularly with loads of men 
whose names are constantly In the news. 

They expect to know what is here by the 
end of 1961. Then development would begin. 
This would Justify a railway to cost many 
millions ending at Seven Islands at the 
mouth of the St, Lawrence which would be¬ 
come thereby a big port. 

Talk here is that the railway will get un¬ 
der way this fall. This would look as if the 
big steel companies have made their deci¬ 
sion, half way through the 3-year period of 
testing to take up subleases. 

ORE-WHEAT TRANSACTIONS 

Well-founded rumor is that President Tru¬ 
man, worried about United States steel fu¬ 
ture, has given a nod to the big companies 


that they ought to protect their position. 
Officials here estimate that 10,000,000 tons of 
ore a year would Justify the cost of a rail¬ 
way, the mining of the ore and operation of 
carriers from Cleveland to Seven Islands. 

Which brings up the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way angle. Ore carriers are among the big¬ 
gest ships on the Great Lakes, but they can't 
come down to the sea because of the St. 
Lawrence bottleneck. With deepening of the 
bottleneck, these ships could steam right to 
Seven Islands. 

Supporters of the idea even add this sug¬ 
gestion: The ships could haul ore to Cleve¬ 
land and return with wheat from Canada’s 
prairies. Some visionaries here foresee Seven 
Islands as a port soon with huge terminal 
elevators where ocean carriers would accept 
their cargoes of wheat for foreign lands. 

TOWN awaits civilization 

In the meantime, deep into some of the 
most rugged country Canada offers, there 
are hundreds of men working at uncovering 
tremendous ridges of iron, ^rom the air a 
cruise of the territory shows an incredible 
network of roads—147 miles of them—dug 
out of the wilderness, connecting many small 
camps to the major camp here. 

Along these roads roll enormous trucks; 
deep in the bush big power shovels strip 
away overburden on ridges and in gulches. 
And strung along the 347 miles of surface 
down to the St. Lawrence, engineers and 
their crews are planting stakes that mark 
where they hope a railway will pass some 
day. 

Belief is that when the first load of steel 
rails leave the factory for Seven Islands the 
tip will come that this new mining empire 
has been prov'^d. It will mean that the 
United States firms want this ore and have 
said so. The railway will be needed. 


The Thirty-eighth Parallel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday, August 23, 1950: 

For a Unified Korea 

What happens when United Nations forces 
In Korea reach the thirty-eighth parallel? 

To raise this question assumes a victory, 
either military or diplomatic, for whlc only 
the first solid footings have begun to be 
laid. It assumes that no fresh aggression 
breaks out in another part of the world to 
demand attention. 

Yet the question is being asked by a num¬ 
ber of Americans and perhaps residents of 
other nations. 

Though this Is too early for the non-Com- 
munlst world to lay down a binding course 
of action, it is not too early to begin thinking 
through some of the issues which will be¬ 
come concrete and pressing once South 
Korea is reoccupled. For then the nations 
will face a question which already deeply 
concerns Koreans, and that is, “What kind 
of government or governments shall exist 
throughout Korea, South and North?" 

Koreans for generations, even centuries, 
have yearned for independence. They have 
never been significantly divided among them¬ 
selves along any geographical lines, but have 
sought Independence In terms of unity. 
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Unification of Korea now, t*s a result of 
the tragedy that has occurred, would seem as 
natural as the aspiration to independence 
itself. 

Possibly the make-up of the United 
Nations contains the elements for accom¬ 
plishing that unification and correcting an 
arbitrary and improvised division of the 
country. 

Sir Senegal N. Rau, UN delegate from In¬ 
dia, suggested as much when he told news¬ 
men that the Security Council subcommittee 
he proposed might, among other things, draw 
up a picture of a postwar unified Korea. 

American Delegate Warren Austin pointed 
out on August 17 that the UN General As¬ 
sembly for 3 years has sought the establish¬ 
ment of *‘8 free, unified, and Independent 
nation” for the Korean people, and has urged 
that free and fair elections should be held 
for this purpose throughout the length of 
their peninsula. 

Those declarations by the Assembly would 
seem to govern the necessary war alms of 
the United Nations, Including, the United 
States. 

One further consideration Is pertinent, 
too. The aggressor must be rolled back far 
enough to discourage any further ag¬ 
gression. ^ ^ 

If the crime of breaking and entering a 
man's house bore no further penalty than 
that the burglar should get out of the house 
and give back the silverware he had stolen, 
how effective would be the law enforcement 
against burglary? There must be some 
punishment, something forfeited, for the 
breaking and entering, whether it be a per¬ 
son’s house or his country. 

What would be more reasonable In this 
case than that Soviet Russia, the principal 
In the crime, be required to give up Its 
police-state hold over the territory used as 
Its base for aggression and over the people 
dragged into fighting Its war? 

These are some of the considerations 
which must carry weight when the time 
comes for a decision as to whether United 
Nations forces should, or can, stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 


Chile Offers Bolivia Seaport 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESHaTTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here¬ 
with an article entitled “Chile Offers 
Bolivia Seaport; Truman Said To Back 
Proposal’' which appeared in the New 
York Times, Thursday, July 13, 1960: 
Chile Offers Bolivia Seaport; Truman Said 

To Back Proposal—Outlet Wouw) Be Be- 
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Congress convenes July 38, he said he felt 
that the matter could be abvanced In practi¬ 
cal terms, ^ 

President Truman was understood to nave 
approved the matter when President Gabriel 
GonEalez Vldela. of Chile, broached It to him 
during a recent United States trip. The im¬ 
plication was that the United States would 
help to finance the construction of the port 
and the building of a spur northward from 
the existing La Paz-Arlca Railroad north¬ 
ward to the new city. 

Naturally no such commitment is re¬ 
garded ns firm until the political aspect of 
the matter has been worked out. Assistant 
Secretary Nfiller on a trip last winter during 
which be Invited Gonzalez Vldela, also as¬ 
sured President Urrlolagoltla that the United 
States favored the plan, the Bolivian Presi¬ 
dent said. 

NO COMPENSATION SOUGHT 

Bolivia's lack of a “‘acifle port dates to 
the loss of Antofagasta in 1879. President 
Urrlolagoltla emphasized gratefully that 
President Gonzales Videla’s proposal involved 
no compensation from Bolivia. 

In effect the plan would alter the map 
of South America. It would also shorten 
the distance over which Bolivian tin and 
other minerals have to be shipped to the 
United States. Most of these now go 
through Antofagasta. 

Peru Is obviously Involved because the 
proposed corridor would border on Peru’s 
southern frontier—which long figured In the 
celebrated Tacna-Arlca dispute. 

The subject stirred wide interest here this 
morning because of articles in a Chilean 
weekly that evoked a declaration In San¬ 
tiago from Horacio Walker. Chile’s Foreign 
Minister, that Chile was di8po.sed to start 
conversations on the matter with Bolivia. 

In the same bullet-scarred palace from 
the balcony of which Dictator Villaroel was 
thrown 4 years ago this month. President 
Urrlolagoltla also revealed an unprecedented 
plan for Implementing the work of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Com¬ 
mission here. 

The President said that a law would be 
proposed permitting the assignment here 
on a long-range basis of international ex¬ 
perts who would effectively take Jobs In var¬ 
ious ministries with a view to cleaning up and 
coordinating the Inefficient administration 
that has long plagued the country. 

Care would be taken so as not to have 
all, or a mojorlty, from the United States 
for In that case enemies of the regime might 
capitalize on the issue of imperialism. 

Rather, the experts would be truly in¬ 
ternational—a sort of extension of the pres¬ 
ent mission whose 14 members represent 
11 nations. It was understood that ap¬ 
proval of this plan by the technical assist¬ 
ance board of the United Nations was what 
Mr. Keenleyslde, chief of the mission, had 
sought and obtained in Geneva. 


Amerka^t Summoiis To Greatness 


self Into the year 1960 and “looks back” upon 
two alternative developments which he con¬ 
siders possible during the present decade. 

The first "retrospection” pictures a world 
In which the human race has been three- 
fourths destroyed—and Its remainder re¬ 
duced to primitivism—by the atomic bomb. 
The second, more optimistic r4sum4 describes 
the evolution of a world government at least, 
through the courage and vision of the presi¬ 
dent of the United States and the American 
people. 

This comes about, In Mr. Cousins* imagina¬ 
tion, when the American president acknowl¬ 
edges the futility of a world organization 
which Is only a debating society, and decides 
to appeal to the decent nations for a United 
Nations which Instead Is truly a world gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. cousins has the president say In giving 
new instructions to our UN delegates: 

“Briefly stated, (my) Instructions direct 
the American delegates • • ♦ • to propose 
at once a Revision Conference of the United 
Nations under Articles 108 and 109. These 
articles provide that a conference may be 
called for the purpose of altering the struc¬ 
ture of the United Nations If two-thirds of 
the nations wish to do so. Such a call is not 
subject to the veto. 

“The American purpose in proposing such 
a Conference Is to give the greatest possible 
strength to the United Nations In the short¬ 
est possible time. 

“By all possible strength, I am thinking 
of the power of world law. This would most 
certainly include law-making, law-enforcing, 
and law-interpreting agencies. 

“It would mean that the United Nations 
would have at its disposal a police force or 
army of substantial numbers. 

“It is no *ecret that the aggressor In mod¬ 
ern warfare possesses a tremendous advan¬ 
tage. Ho can choose the time and place of 
attack, counting on surprise to attain the 
objective before the victim can defend him¬ 
self or rally support. 

“No one nation can be expected to police 
the entire world against this type of aggres¬ 
sion. The threat is against the world, and 
the world must organize to defend It¬ 
self. • * • 

“But let there be no mistake about It. 
There are benefits but there are also obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities, • ♦ • 

“Unlimited national sovereignty cannot be 
retained—If we sincerely want peace. 

“No nation can he a law unto Itself In the 
common affairs of the world community—If 
wo sincerely want peace. 

“No nation can expect to retain sole Juris¬ 
diction over the size and nature of Us arse¬ 
nals—If we sincerely want peace. 

“Any nation sincerely interested In secu¬ 
rity, any nation that does not covet other ter¬ 
ritory. should have no hesitation in accept¬ 
ing these duties as a member of the world 
community. • • • 

“I am proposing that the delegates from 
each nation be elected by popular vote. This 
will make the United Nations a truly repre¬ 
sentative body of the world’s peoples. The 
method of elections and the size of the var- 


TWEEN Arica and Pebu Bobder —No Com¬ 
pensation Sought 

(By MUton Bracket) 

La Paz, Bolivia, July 12.—Chile Is willing 
to give Bolivia an outlet to the sea between 
Arica and the Peruvian border and President 
TVuman has given enthusiastic approval of 
the plan. President Mamerto Urrlffiagoltia 
said In an Interview here today. 

The project, which would in effect change 
the map of South America and revitalize 
Bolivian economy, has been delayed by the 
lack of a constitutional government in Peru» 
President Urrlolagoltla added. 

He declared that it was unquestionably a 
tripartite question among Chile, Bolivia, and 
Peru, and once Gen. Manuel Odria was sworn 
In as the elected President and the Peruvian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTA’nVBB 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Des Moines Sunday Register of August 
13,1950: 

America’s Summons to Qbeatnsss 

In the current Saturday Review of Litera¬ 
ture, Editor Norman Cousins projects him¬ 


lous representations shoull be left to the 
determination of the Revision Conference. 

“Participation in the building of such a 
responsible world body is the greatest chal¬ 
lenge and privilege for America In Its history. 
It Is a summons to greatness. * * « 

That is Norman Oousins* thesis. 

It is one which, as our older friends know, 
The Register has espoused a thousand times 
in the past 85 years. 

Events year after year simply prove the 
more conclusively that there cannot be law 
and order without government, and that 
world political Institutions—however em¬ 
bellished with fine documents—are not really 
world government unless they are (1) re¬ 
sponsible to the people, and (2) given the au¬ 
thority and power to act. 
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Intervention in Foreign Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Aupust 24, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Tele¬ 
gram News, Lynn, Mass., Monday. Au¬ 
gust 21. 1950: 

Fourth Korean War for United States 

The fighting In Korea represents the fourth 
time American forces have Intervened in that 
far-eastern nation with armed forces with¬ 
out a formal declaration of war. Prior Inter- 
ventlona were In 1871, 1888, and 1894. They 
were small-scale and of short duration. 

Nor doea the action in Korea represent the 
first time the United States has piirticlpatcd 
in an International army while ostensibly at 
peace. 

Curiously enough, American forces once 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Russian 
troops less than 700 miles from where GTs 
are now battling Russian-trained Commu¬ 
nists. 

This was In 1900-01, during the Boxer re¬ 
bellion In China, when President William 
McKinley sent 6,000 troops to help relieve 
the siege of foreign qiiaiters in Peking by 
Chinese rebels. The American troops were 
Joined by Russians, British, French, German, 
and Japanese armed forces. 

The United States has participated in at 
least five international armies during peace¬ 
time. In addition to the Boxer rebellion, 
the United States acted In conjunction with 
the British In 1864 during a Chinese civil 
war. Intervened in Uruguay with other pow¬ 
ers in 1858, bombarded the Japanef.e In 1864 
with British, French, and Netherlands forces, 
and acted Jointly with Germany and Great 
Britain in Samoa in 1888. 

This la the first time, however, that an 
American commander. Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, has headed an International army ex¬ 
cept In time of war. 

According to one historian, American 
Armed Forces, largely marines, have Inter¬ 
vened In the affairs of other nations more 
than 180 times. 

In the earlier, lusty days of the Republic, 
American Armed Forces didn’t hesitate to 
Intervene at the drop of a hat, sometimes 
without the prior authorization of the Presi¬ 
dent. much less Congress. 

American Armed Forces first saw action In 
Korea in 1871, when a slx-shlp naval squad¬ 
ron was fired upon while Investigating a Ko¬ 
rean attack on a United States merchant 
vessel. 

The squadron fired back, silencing two 
shore batteries, but withdrew when a war¬ 
ship struck a rock. Ten days later, the ex¬ 
pedition returned. The Marines stormed the 
Korean forts and killed 260 Koreans. Ameri¬ 
can losses were three killed and nine 
wounded. 

In 1888, American forces sent to Seoul to 
protect American residents whose lives were 
endangered by a threatened outbreak. Prom 
1804 to 1896, a Marine guard was kept at 
the American legation there to protect Amer¬ 
ican lives and property during and following 
the Sino-Japanose war. 

Intervention In foreign nations without a 
declaration of war or the consent of Con¬ 
gress has been a frequent occurrence In 
American history. Indicative of this Is the 
impressive list of countries which American 
Armed Forces have entered. 

They Include: Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
Tripoli, Spanish Florida, Cuba, Greece, Palk- 
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land Islands, Sumatra, Argentina, Peru, FIJI 
Islands, Portuguese West Africa, Formosa, 
Mexico, Haiti. Chile. Brazil, Syria, Ethiopia, 
Morocco, Honduras, Turkey, Russia, and 
Iceland. 

The major conflicts In which the United 
States engaged without the formality of 
declaring war included the naval war with 
Prance in 1798, the attacks upon the Bar¬ 
bary pirates of Tripoli (1801-05) and Algiers 
(1816), the bombardment and capture of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico (April 21-Novomber 28. 
1914), Gen. John J. Pershing's punitive expe¬ 
dition Into Mexico against Pancho Villa In 
1916, and a similar search for the Nicaraguan 
outlaw Sandino some years later. 

Furthermore, 6,100 American troops occu¬ 
pied Russian territory around Archangel In 
1918-19 to protect the port and surround¬ 
ing area from the Bolshevists. From August 
1918 to April 1, 1920. some 9,000 American 
troops helped protect Vladivostok. Siberia, 
and railways westward for hundreds of miles 
from the Bolshevists. 

In 1941, while the United States was still 
officially at peace. President Roosevelt 
ordered Greenland and Iceland, then do- 
pendencies of German-occupied Denmark, 
“protected” by American troops to guard 
them against a possible Nazi seizure. 


Letter to Hoo. Yacov Malik, United 
Nations, Lake Success, N, Y. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYI.VANIR 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include here¬ 
with the following letter written to the 
Honorable Yacov Malik. United Nations. 
Lake Success, N. Y., by the Reverend Jule 
Ayers, minister. First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkes-Barre. Pa.: 

Govermurs Island, N. Y., 

August 13,1950, 

Hon. Yacov Malik, 

United Nations, 

Lake Success, N. Y. 

Dear Mb. Malik: 1 am sure that there are 
not many of us In the world who envy you 
In the position of great power and respon- 
slbUlty which you have today. Yours Is the 
task of representing the Soviet Union, which 
Union has had a very determining Influence 
on the events of the twentieth century. 

In rcccnL years, we In the United States, 
have known your countrymen as brave and 
respected allies. Your people and our people 
are both young in nationhood, virile, Indus¬ 
trially minded, concerned to raise the stand¬ 
ard of living, and impelled by a sense of mis¬ 
sion of world-wide Importance. 

It would be grand If the people of our 
countries might know each other better. I 
am sure that I lack understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of the country you represent. 
You will recognize, I know, my enthusiasm 
for America. I want you to feel that—for 
It is important that you do. 

In company with many others, I feel that 
our Nation was founded as an experiment in 
liberty. Our Institutions reflect the funda¬ 
mental conviction that human origin and 
destiny, as well as human rights and duties 
have their source and meaning In Almighty 
God. Millions have come here from other 
lands to find, develop, and extend opportuni¬ 
ties to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness free from ecclesiastical, eco- 


nomlo, and political tyranny. This is the 
clue to. and the goal of, our national life. 

To be sure, we are very much aware of our 
personal and collective ehortoomlnga. In 
many respects our professions outdo our prac¬ 
tice. We acknowledge that we have not yet 
given democracy Its full or proper expression 
m race relations, economic welfare, and edu¬ 
cational opportunities. But democracy here 
has not ceased to grow. We know the direc¬ 
tion we must go. We are progressing and 
we shall continue along that course. Yes, 
we have been vindictive at times toward 
former enemies, suspicious toward recent 
allies, complacent toward the suffering of 
people who need desperately not a United 
States dole but peace treaties and access 
to raw materials and markets In order to 
survive. Granted that. In the midst of 
temptations that overwhelming power has 
placed In our hands, we have been all too 
smug, comfort-loving and pleasure-seeking, 
and materialIstlcally minded, yet this is only 
a fraction of the true picture. 

You are certainly aware of the fact that 
citizens of the United States, through private 
and public sources, during the past 6 years 
have made great efforts to answer the cry of 
mankind's sickness, misery, and starvation. 
The objective has been to express humani¬ 
tarian compassion and to help people to 
help themselves. Conscious that dollars and 
cents, and oven food, clothing, and medical 
supplies, can never express the Indebtedness 
we feel to one another as nations, yet I dare 
say that never before has history recorded 
such a consistent, determined and coopera¬ 
tive endeavor to advance. In so limited a 
time, the well-being of multitudes of men, 
women, and children In distant and diverse 
countries. 

The point 4 legislation of our Government, 
providing economic aid In areas of the world 
whore H Is most needed and welcome, fol¬ 
lows the spirit and basic Intent humani¬ 
tarian aspects of the Marshall plan. Insofar 
as that plan has furthered resistance to 
communism. It haa arcompllshed this 
through alleviating and overcoming chaotic 
conditions und promoting social health and 
welfare. It Is true that our recent policies 
have Included military preparedness for our¬ 
selves and the willingness to give such as¬ 
sistance to certain others upon request. 
Some of us have sought to have this cur¬ 
tailed. Nevertheless this has been accepted 
by most of our people as a buttress of the 
policies of our administration, not so much 
for our own sake alone, but for the sake of 
those who were receiving our cooperntlon 
and assistance In economic reconstruction 
and national rehabilitation. 

If the policies our Nation has followed in 
Europe and Asia have aroused fear and 
anxiety among your people, the action of 
Communist Parties In Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, Greece. Yugoslavia, and other parts of 
the world, have had a similar effect In this 
country. This action usually has involved 
treachery, lying, cruelty and the use of force, 
to further purposes which, under the guise 
of liberation, have been Inimical to the 
values of democracy and freedom, dear to 
the people of the United States, It Is clear 
to me that the continuation In the modern 
world of feudalism, colonialism, and im¬ 
perialism makes peace perilous. But like¬ 
wise the policy of undermining governments 
in authority, of violent revolution, and of 
promising a bright future for the human 
race under communism is a threat to peace 
of major proportions. 

I believe that the way to peace with 
Justice and benevolent concern for all peo¬ 
ple, Including those who agree and disagree 
with us on matters of politics and eco¬ 
nomics, lies in a different direction. As a 
citizen of the United States, I have had the 
chance to grow up In a community where 
I came to believe in God. I am convinced 
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that He is my Heavenly Father, and the 
Father of all mankind. He has made men 
in His image and likeness, and intends that 
they live as brothers. God is the author 
and preserver of both natural law and moral 
law. It is His Will that men obey the prin¬ 
ciples revealed in the Holy Bible, and that 
there be “peace on earth and goodwill to¬ 
ward men." The purpose of our human ex¬ 
istence is for us and all men to come to 
know God through a personal response to 
the message, spirit, and leadership of His 
Son. JcBUs Christ. The peace God , rings, 
and seeks for the world, comes among, and 
works through, those of every race, class, 
and nation, who serve Him unreservedly, in 
their allotted time and place on earth, as 
they share in building His Kingdom, and 
extending His sovereignty over the minds 
and souls of HLs children. 

It has been the source of regret to many 
of us in the United States that the youth 
of the Soviet Union have lived in an en¬ 
vironment In which the expression of vital 
Chrifatlan experience and activity has been 
discouraged ofiflclally. This has been tragic, 
to our way of thinking, because the fruits 
of peace. Justice, and the common welfare 
cannot grow without rootage in a funda¬ 
mental spiritual loyalty. Granted that 
churches can be handmaidens of super¬ 
stition, magic, and the worst features of tlya 
status quo, yet commitment to the prin¬ 
ciples and person of Jesus Christ provides 
tile only basis for Justice, security, decency 
and peace In the world. There can be no 
honesty. Integrity, respect for the written or 
spoken word, or sensitivity to the rights and 
polnt-ol-view of people who differ from us, 
unless there is acknowledged One, above all 
nations, all expediences, all advantages of 
time, circumstance, and position, to Whom 
all are acknowledged responsible and ac¬ 
countable. 

Servants of Jesus Christ have curried on 
their mission while living under every form 
of government. They hear their testimony 
today in the western democracies, eastern 
Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, the 
Near East, Africa, India, Japan, and China— 
as well as In the Soviet Union and the 
United States. They are not seeking pri¬ 
marily to further one or another system of 
government. Where religious freedom is 
guaranteed, they make a mure apparent im¬ 
pact. Nevertheless they remember that 
their Lord, while on the earth in human 
form, set out to change men’s hearts (their 
motives, attitudes, and relationships) and 
not to further a military revolt. Hence they 
seek to: Discover good wherever they can in 
every constructive movement, encourage and 
expect the best from existing leadership, and 
trust God more fully each day—remember¬ 
ing that since He is Creator and Ruler of the 
universe and mankind. He knows what He 
is doing, or allowing men to do, and His ways 
are mysterious, and too often misunderstood 
by His children. 

My American citizenship, you can see Mr. 
Malik, placed me in an environment where 
the Christian faith wa.s transmitted to me. 
The reason for my living, and the sole pur¬ 
pose of my life, is to pass it on to others. I 
want to pass it on to my family. I want to 
see it transmitted through the world-wide 
fellowship of those who accept His purpose 
and live by His power. 

During World War II, I served as a chaplain 
in the United States Air Force. 1 saw some¬ 
thing of the reality of war in the twentieth 
century, and its aftermath in the United 
States. I am sure, however, that any ex¬ 
periences that may have been ours here 
scarcely compare with the physical, material, 
economic, and spiritual loss which your 
people suffered from 1939 to 1946. Out of the 
sorrow and tragedy of those years, there arose 
the will to form and establish a United Na¬ 
tions Organization. How the rank-and-file 


people of our land, and of other lands, in¬ 
cluding your own I am sure, took heart when 
the UN Charter was adopted. 

The early years of the UN have brought 
strains and difficulties, but a succession of 
Important accomplishments. The record of 
the UN in preventing widespread war through 
peaceful negotiation, moral force, and rea¬ 
sonable compromise In Israel, India, and 
Indonesia stirred our hopes. The helping of 
dependent peoples toward self-government 
through the Trusteeship Council, the eco¬ 
nomic assistance and aid given to refugees 
and DP’s, the adoption ol the Universal Dec¬ 
laration of Human Rights, and the progress 
made in the fields of health, nutrition, agri¬ 
culture. labor, education, child welfare, and 
finance and trade, bear witness to significant 
achievements, and overshadow differences In 
the aecurlty Council on procedure and poli¬ 
cies. and on the control of atomic energy. 

The Christian people of America, and I 
think of many other lands, have come to leel 
that the United Nations is an instrument 
through which sovereign nations can meet 
and work for the protection and well-being 
of the community of nations. In that re¬ 
gard, the United Nations, acting through 
the Security Council by overwhelming votes, 
has made, of late, some fateful decisions. 
More are yet to be made. You and your 
government are needed to help make them, 
and to share in the common responsibility 
of seeing that they are enforced. 

I wonder if you have any idea how many 
people are interested in, and concerned 
about, the United Nations. I a.s.suro you 
that a large number of them are proioundly 
disturbed lest the UN be used by the United 
States, tlie Soviet Union, or any other nation 
as a tool of a particular national interest, 
a means of coercive domination by any one 
nation, or a place where parliamentary proc- 
e.sses are obstructed in the interest of a small 
minority. The UN should be thw town 
meeting of the world, and the instrument 
for the maintenance and extension ol peace, 
Justice, brotherhood, and cooperation among 
all nations. Up to this point the UN has 
made efforts to be that, and to stand for that. 
Let us hope, let us work, let us relinquish 
the desire and need always to have our own 
way, let us see situations in their fullest 
perspective and Implications, let us sacrifice 
even a measure of our “face,” our pride, our 
assurance that we alone are right—much 
that Is dearest to us, and let us pray to 
Almighty God. in order that the peoples and 
governments of the twentieth century may 
experience world cooperation and world order 
on a basis hitherto unknown in human 
history. 

Mr. Malik, you note that I said, “let us 
pray to Almighty God." That is exactly 
what I mean. I believe that more things 
are wrought by prayer and sincere Christian 
living than this world recognizes o ' imagines. 
In these troublous days many people the 
world over are praying for you, your coun¬ 
trymen, your government, and Mr. Stalin. 
They are also praying for the United States, 
Mr. Austin, Mr. Truman, and the United 
Nations, with all Its personnel, agencies, and 
purposes. We who are among those who are 
praying thus, feel we are In fellowship with 
people of like spirit and Intent the world 
over. We believe that such prayers help 
provide the atmosphere and conditions 
whereby any and all of us, yourself Included, 
can be used of God whereby, In consequence, 
things may be accomplished which otherwise 
would seem impracticable, foolish, impossi¬ 
ble. We are praying for peace based on 
Justice and benevolent concern for all peo¬ 
ple; for the acknowledgment of our common 
accountability to Ood and the relevance of 
the principles, message, and spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity for our basic needs; and for the 
patience, courage, and wisdom to be given 
us, to you, and to all government and peo¬ 


ples, to measure up acceptably to the dangers 
and opportunities of the hour. 

In your hands, and in ours, and in the 
United Nations, is placed a tremendous 
po\.er and responsibility. The conscience of 
humanity pleads that this power may be so 
used now that the foundations of a richer 
and fuller life for ourselves and all people 
may oe laid—as we acknowledge our rela¬ 
tionship to Him and to His purpose for the 
world, revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Respectfully yours. 

Rev. JULX AY£RS, 

Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 


Lessons of the Korean War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY LTOWE 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, J950 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Dc-sci’et News, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
Friday, August 11, 1950: 

Korean 0 Weeks Shows That Wars Are 

Won by Balanced B’orces, Not “Prussian” 

STAFI-'S 

Weeks of fighting in Korea have brought 
home to Americans a number of stern lessons 
in twentieth century warfare, but perhaps 
none so impoi cant or far-reaching as the em¬ 
phasis on the need lor a balanced fighting 
force along traditional American lines. 

Only last October the Nation was rocked 
with the repercussions of the ill-lamed In- 
terservice squabble, in which the Navy and 
Air Force figuratively threw brickbats at each 
other in hearings before the House Armed 
Services Committee. Prom those hearings 
the Navy appeared to emerge a discredited 
second in the Interservlce battle and was 
condemned as the villain ol a plot to disrupt 
service unity. 

Now, Just over 9 months later, battle re¬ 
ports and expert military analyses of the 
Korean situation read like a rehash of some 
of the Navy arguments before Congress last 
fall. Let us relresh our memories with a 
look at the record of the October hearings. 

Navy witnesses at the hearings testified 
that the “push-button theory” of an “atomic 
blitz war,” to be won by heavy strategic 
bombers and the atom bomb was fallacious. 
They cried out against the slashing of the 
Navy air arm and the strength of the Marine 
Corps 111 the name of economy. 

On the other hand. General Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
most influential spokesman for the Air 
Force-Army point of view, shook the country 
with his blast at Navy witnesses and said, 
among other things, that strategic air bom¬ 
bardment was the “first and quickest way 
the United States could strike back’’ in case 
of Russian aggression, and that Navy officers 
were “still preoccupied with past island- 
hopping campaigns” and showed “no con¬ 
ception of the kind of continental operations 
which a war with Russia would Involve.” 

A conflict growing out of Russian-backed 
aggression has now come, and the United 
States is deeply involved. And what do we 
find? It is the kind of war for which the 
Air Force-Army critics of Navy forethought 
had not planned. 

So far the effectiveness of strategic bomb¬ 
ing has been—to say the least—minor in 
Korea. On the other hand, tactical air sup¬ 
port is vital, and until such time as ground 
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bases In quantity can be set up, equipped, 
and manned on the Korean mainland, tacti¬ 
cal support has been in very large measure 
up to the Navy's carrler-based planes. Fur¬ 
thermore, the need for a “minuteman" fight¬ 
ing force such as the Marine Corps has once 
again been heavily emphasized. 

In short, we have come clearly to see that 
the push-button war is still a long way off 
and that we need a balanced fighting force 
to preserve our national security. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do 
not advocate that the Navy be made the dom¬ 
inant voice in our Armed Porcoa council. 
We do loudly cry out the imperative neces¬ 
sity for having no one service dominant In 
our councils. Single-service or two-service 
domination Can lead only to one end: the es¬ 
tablishment of a Prussian-type supreme gen¬ 
eral staff, the discredited concept of the mili¬ 
tary-minded Germany which followed this 
plan to defeat In two World Wars. 

Instead, America should stand fust by the 
successful American concept of the balanced 
force, which has brought us ultimate victory 
in those same two conflicts. Certainly It 
would be unsound to discard a system proved 
successful for one which was employed by 
our defeated enemies. 

Let us hope that the lessons being learned 
In Korea may be blessings in disguise, saving 
US from serious error which might otherwise 
have led us toward future disaster In some 
all-out big war. 


Ambaisador Waiter Timrston, A 
Dittingiiithed Public Servant 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. ENQTJE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Amerlcr's most capable 
and experienced diplomats is the Hon¬ 
orable Walter Thurston, the American 
Ambassador to Mexico. He has spent 
many years In Mexico, as well as other 
Latin American countries. His years of 
residence in Mexico prior to and since he 
became United States Ambassador to 
Mexico has given him an intimate 
knowledge of the Mexican people, their 
language and their customs. To a For¬ 
eign Service often criticized for the lack 
of career diplomats, he brought rare 
abilities for diplomatic service, which 
over the years he has made more valu¬ 
able with training and experience. It Is 
regrettable that the appointment of 
Mayor O’Dwyer as Ambassador to Mex¬ 
ico, whatever its merits, will cause the 
loss of Walter Thurcton's outstanding 
ability and training to the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice. Our relations wif^ Mexico have 
been so cordial that, as those of our 
northern neighbor, they have been taken 
for granted. That happj state of affairs 
Is due in no small part to the splendid 
work of Ambassador Walter Thurston. 
He is one of the finest examples of the 
career diplomat. He has served his 
country with ability, patience, and dis¬ 
tinction, and it will be a sad loss Ihdeed 
to the State Department and to this 
Nation if there is not some way to make 
use of his unusual abilities In the West¬ 


ern Hemisphere, where his understand¬ 
ing of the political and economic aSairs 
of the Latin American countries can con¬ 
tinue to benefit the American people. 


Refolotioni of Pemiiylvanla State Campi 
Patriotic Order of Sons of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF FENNSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following resolutions: 
Vigilance and Action Against Communism 
Whereas the eighty-fourth annual scsslona, 
Pennsylvania State Camp, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America in the city of Easton, Pa., 
on this the 23d day of August 1060 being 
thoroughly cognizant of the Imminent dan¬ 
gers ol the ideology of communism; and 
Whereas it Is apparent that the ideology 
of communism is spreading rapidly through¬ 
out the world under the direction of the 
Politburo of Russia and as such Ideology is 
directed toward the destruction of the free 
governments of the world and religion: and 
Whereas it is apparent that the forces of 
communism have gained many recruits in 
the United States, who are active in the 
various phases of the life of our Nation, in¬ 
cluding the governmental economic and edu¬ 
cational life of our Nation; and 
Whereas the success of communism In re¬ 
cent years in many of the presently desig¬ 
nated communistic satellite nations of the 
world has caused such nations to lose their 
freodoms and to become pawns of the com¬ 
munistic government of Russia; and 
Whereas the loss of their freedoms has 
been established largely by inflltrntion tac¬ 
tics generally used by the communistic 
forces of Russia In overthrowing the estab¬ 
lished governments of such free nations; 
and 

Whereas the infiltration tactics of the com¬ 
munistic party have also been used in gain¬ 
ing a ^olcc In the direction of educational 
Institutions of the free nations of the world 
which have proven to be a grave danger to 
the concept of democracy and ChrlRtianlty 
In the nations where such infiltration has 
been accomplished: Therefore, be It hereby 
Resolved by the oncers and delegates at- 
tending the eighty^fovrth annual State con^ 
vention oj the Pennsylvania State Camp of 
the Patriotic Order Sons of America, That 
we do hereby strongly condemn communism 
and the treacherous methods used by the 
leaders and followers of communism in seek¬ 
ing to destroy the freedom of the free peo¬ 
ples of the world and to distort the minds 
of the youth of the free nations of the world 
as to the everlasting values of freedom and 
Christianity; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Government of the 
United Btates and the governments of the 
several States of the Nation, and the direct¬ 
ing agencies of the educational institutions 
of the Nation be congratulated upon their 
courageous efforts to expel all persons be¬ 
longing to the Communistic Party or who 
sympathize with the Communist ideology of 
government from empioyr*.ent by such gov¬ 
ernments or from such educational institu¬ 
tions and that rigid safeguards be set up 
where they do not now exist by such gov- 
ernmetiU or educational institutions to pre¬ 


vent such infiltration and resultant danger 
to our Nation; and be It further 
Resolved, That we do hereby urge the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to enact legisla¬ 
tion which will require the immediate regis¬ 
tration of all Communist Party members 
residing in the United Btates and Its Terri¬ 
tories with adequate penalties to be provided 
for failure to comply therewith—and be it 
further resolved that we do hereby enctorse 
all legislation Introduced into the United 
States Congress for the purpose of restrict¬ 
ing and controlling the Communist Party 
and Communist Party members and activity 
in the United States. 


StippoRT AND Education for United Nations 
Programs for Education 

Be it hereby resolved by the Eighty^fourth 
Annual State Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Camp, Patriotio Order Sons of America, 
convened in Easton, Pa., this 23d day of 
August 1950, That— 

Whereas the United Nations Is now en¬ 
gaged in a world-wide effort to establish its 
value as an international organization de¬ 
signed to preserve peace in the world and 
to protect the several nations of the world 
from aggression; and 

Whereas the United Nations Headquarters 
is located In the United States and as the 
United Btates Is the most powerful of the 
free nations of the world, which is support¬ 
ing the United Nations in its noble efforts to 
attain to the high principle heretofore set 
forth: end 

Whereas many of the citizens of the United 
States are not familiar with the high pur¬ 
poses and values to civilization of the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas such understanding would result 
in greater public support for this interna¬ 
tional organization of which our Nation Is a 
member : Theretore be it hereby 

Resolved by the Pennsylvania State Camp, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, That we do 
hereby commend the 53 free member na¬ 
tions of the United Nations which are now 
by their collective strength and Influence 
seeking to bring peace to the world and to 
attain freedom through lawful means for the 
masses of humanity, many of whom have 
their freedoms still denied to them; and 

Wo do hereby further recommend that 
each subordinate camp of the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America In Pennsylvania hold pe¬ 
riodic United Nations programs In their sev¬ 
eral camps for the enlightenment of the 
members and the general public of the com¬ 
munity in which such camps are located 
concerning the United Nations and Its high 
purposes and actions in the cause of estab¬ 
lishing peace and world freedom for the 
masses of civilization. 


Adequate National Defense 
Be it hereby resolved by the Patriotic Or^ 
der Sons of America of Pennsylvania in their 
eighty ••fourth annual State convention tn 
the city of Easton, Pa., on this the 23d day 
of August 1950, 'Ihat— 

Whereas there has been a general com¬ 
placency throughout the Nation since the 
close of World War II concerning national 
defense; and 

Whereas the present Unltocl Nut ions action 
in which the United States Armed Forces 
are participating has suddenly caused tho 
people of our Nation to recognize the urgency 
of attaining adequate national defense with¬ 
in the briefest period of time without dis¬ 
astrous effect upon the national economy; 
and 

Whereas it Is apparent that the people of 
the United States desire the Government of 
the United States to limnedlately take such 
steps as may be necessary to provide im¬ 
mediately adequate liutioual dofeube; and 
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Whereas It is apparent that the Congress 
ot these United States has sensed the desire 
ct the people of the Nation for legislation to 
provide immediate, adequate national de¬ 
fense: Therefore be It 

Hecolved by the officers and delegates aU 
tending this convention. That we do here¬ 
by urge the Congress of the United Stales to 
in edlately enact such legislation that may 
be necessary to provide for Immediate ade¬ 
quate dnfcnso with proper provisions therein 
to saleguard the inheient rights of the peo¬ 
ple under the Constitution of the United 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby urge the 
members of our order and all good American 
citizens to Immediately realize the grave 
Issues confronting our Nation and that we 
d' hereby further urge the citizens of the 
United States to awaken from their com¬ 
placency and become active us vigilant 
patriotic citizens in the preservation of our 
country and the liberty of our people through 
loyal coopeiiitlon with our Government in 
fighting the forces which would disrupt our 
national unity and destroy our efforts to ade¬ 
quately defend our Nation and to preserve 
the liberty of our people. 


CONDEMNATION OP HOARDING AND ITS DAMAGE 
TO OUK Economy 

Be it hereby resolved by the officers and 
delegates attending the etghty-fovrth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Camp, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, That— 
Whereas immediately following the un¬ 
warranted attack by the armed forces of 
North Korea against the free nation of South 
Korea and the immediate Intervention by 
the United Nations forces to aid the gov¬ 
ernment of South Korea against the forces of 
North Korea, that throxighout the United 
States in many communities that certain 
citizens of the United States Immediately 
began scare buying and hoarding of com¬ 
modities which they thought might become 
scarce and later rationed when such com¬ 
modities are in great abundance In the 
Nation: and 

Whereas such hoarding by American citi¬ 
zens is unpatriotic and injurious to the wel¬ 
fare of our Nation; and 
Whereas such hoarding is directly contrib¬ 
uting aid to the Communist enemies of our 
Nation by creating unnecessary shortage of 
such commodities; and 
Whereas such hoarding i.q an indication of 
extreme selfishness and lack of patriotism on 
the part of such citizens who have or are 
engaging in such scare buying or hoarding: 
Be It therefore 

Resolved by the officers and delegates at- 
tending the convention, That we do hereby 
condemn hb unpatriotic and unworthy such 
citizens who hoard commodities In this time 
of grave international crisis and that we do 
hereby urge the several camps of our order 
In Pennsylvania to publicly denounce un¬ 
patriotic hoarding and to Join with other 
patriotic and civic groups In urging the 
citizens of their several communities to pur¬ 
chase only their normal needs and thereby 
not endanger the economic life of our 
Nation by hoarding. 


Commending the United States Government 
roR Its Action in Korea 
Be it hereby resolved that the officers and 
delegates attending the eighty-fourth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Camp, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America in the city 
of Easton, Pa., That — 

Whereas the Communist Government of 
North Korea without provocation attacked 
the nation of South Korea with its armed 
forces on June 25, 1950; and 
Whe^'eas the President and Government of 
the U:»ited States immoc^atoly intervened 


with 62 other free nations of the world, un¬ 
der tv 9 direction of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, to protect and defend 
South Korea from the unwarranted acts of 
aggression of North Korea; and 
Whereas this intervention by the armed 
forces of certain member nations, the United 
Nations v’as prompted by the Government of 
the United States in seeking to preserve the 
liberty of the people of South Korea and to 
restrain the Communist forces of North 
Korea in their uncivilized attack upon the 
people of tho free nation of South Korea: 
thorelore be It hereby 

Resolved, That we do hereby commend tho 
Government of the United States and the 
governments of other free nations of the 
United Nutluns which have Joined with the 
United States in lighting the forces of com¬ 
munism which are seeking to enslave the 
people of South Korea and to destroy their 
right of free government and the liberty 
which has been guaranteed to them by tho 
United Nations, which created the govern¬ 
ment of South Korea following tho close of 
World War II. 

Urging Ai’PKoval for Increased Funds for 
Voice of America Broadcasts 
Be it hereby resolved that the officers and 
delegates attending the eighty-fourth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Camp, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America in the city 
of Easton, Pa., That— 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States is seeking by tho radio Voice of 
America to penetrate the Iron curtain which 
has been thrown around tho Communist 
nations of the world by the Politburo of 
Kusslu; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of such programs 
has become apparent by the Jamming of the 
Hlr by Russian radio stations to prevent the 
programs from reaching the citizens of the 
Communist nations; and 
Whereas the Russian Government has re¬ 
cently increased Its series of programs to the 
people of tho Communist nations of the 
world for the purpose of discrediting the 
United States and the other free nations of 
the world: Therefore, be it hereby 
Resolved by this convention. That we 
hereby urge the Congress of the United States 
to provide sufficient funds to adequately pre¬ 
sent to the people of the world by radio and 
other mediums programs designed to set 
forth tho true value of democracy and tho 
lasting benefits of free govornmeuts to tho 
people of the world, that such programs be 
presented in areas where tho Communist 
governments of the world are located and 
which are seeking to embitter the minds of 
the people under Soviet domination against 
the free nations of the world, and particu¬ 
larly the Government of the United States. 

Be it hereby rcsolr>ed by the officers and 
delegates attending the eighty-fourth annual 
State convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Camp of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
in Easton, Pa., on this the 23d day of August 
1950, That— 

Whereas the representatives of the various 
nations who attended the international 
Genocide Convention signed the convention 
proposal to outlaw the crime and un-Chris¬ 
tian act of genocide; and 
Whereas all nations with signatory repre¬ 
sentatives at the Genocide Convention have 
ratified the convention with the*exception of 
approximately six nations Including Russia: 
Therefore bo It hereby 
Resolved, That we do hereby recommend 
that the governments of all nations which 
were represented at the convention and 
which have not ratified the Genocide Con¬ 
vention do so at the earliest possible time in 
order to attain the high Christian purpose 
of the convention. 


A Fight for Democracy Still Alive 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24,1950 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, because 
so many of us have of recent date ex¬ 
pressed or heard Infelicitous attitudes 
toward the downtrodden people suffer¬ 
ing under the yoke of the Soviet rulers 
in satellite countries, it is heartening to 
learn that the spirit and willingness to 
fight for democracy is evident in many 
instances. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the letter of Jerzy J. Lerski, 
vice chairman of the Polish Freedom 
Movement for Independence and De¬ 
mocracy, published in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, August 20, 1950. The 
letter should correct the concept some 
of us have toward the peoples of the 
satellite countries. It dispels to a degree 
the prevalent fatalistic attitude of the 
future of these countries. 

Mr. Kazimierz Puzak, of whom Lerski 
writes as an outstanding representative 
of Polish democracy, was indeed a cham¬ 
pion of the freedoms in his native Po¬ 
land. He gave unselfishly of his time 
and effort to better the conditions in his 
land. It can be said that he gave his 
very life for the cause of freedom in a 
subjected, Soviet controlled and influ¬ 
enced nation. Although he died in May 
of this year, his passing was kept secret 
until recently because the regime in 
power realized his popularity with the 
rank and file. He has spent much of his 
life in prison because of his political ac¬ 
tivities. No doubt, contrary to common 
belief, there are many of his type in the 
subjected countries, striving against tre¬ 
mendous odds, and with little help fight¬ 
ing the cause of freedom. 

Too often we are unaware and not duly 
apprised of their efforts. Too often we 
are critical without thorough knowledge 
and due consideration for those who are 
giving their all in the struggle for the 
very freedoms and democracy that we 
wish them to have. 

It is because I believe that the memo¬ 
rial to Puzak points up the fight that is 
still active in underground movements in 
satellite countries that I commend the 
following letter to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Kazimierz Puzak 

It was with deep sorrow that I read in 
your August 12 Issue about the death of the 
great Polish leader Kazimierz Puzak In a 
Communist prison in Warsaw. That out¬ 
standing representative of Polish democracy 
became a symbol of unconquerable spiritual 
resistance to any totalitarian regime. 

Puzak was for many years one of the most 
prominent members of the Polish Parliament 
and the chief organizer of Polish workers. 
He took a very active part in our struggle 
with Nazi Germany, being among the first 
to the strong European under¬ 

ground movement. He became later the 
chairman of the clandestine “Council of Na¬ 
tional Unity“ (Polish Underground Parlia¬ 
ment) and it was In that capacity that I saw 
him last in my humble role of the secret 
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courier b6tW66n London allied headquarters 
and Warsaw underground leaders. 

Puzak was chosen by all Polish political 
parties as their designate for Polish Presi¬ 
dency. At our secret meeting held at the 
Powazkl Cemetery in Warsaw he told me 
bluntly that he was not going to accept this 
proposition, since he did not want to go to 
London, because he wanted to stay with the 
Polish working masses. 

Puzak was one of the civil leaders of the 
63-day heroic Warsaw uprising led by Gen¬ 
eral Bor-Komorow&ki. But after the tragic 
end of that Insurrection he remained in the 
Warsaw area and was arrested by Soviet mili¬ 
tary authorities and tried in the shameful 
Moscow trial of the 16 Polish underground 
leaders. Released after a few years, ho re¬ 
turned to Warsaw, where he was rearrested 
by Communist authorities who were anxious 
about his great popularity among Polish 
workers and peasants. 

Tried again in Warsaw in December 1948. 
he rebuked the oppressors in the best pos¬ 
sible way. When tired and exhausted, after 
many months of Investigation, he was asked 
publicly by his prosecutors for a declaration 
of guilt. Puzak answered slowly but firmly 
and without hesitation: “I will not answer 
any of your questions because you are not 
the genuine court of the Free Ecpubllc of 
Poland. You are Just puppets of Moscow.’* 
JERZT J. Lerski. 

Mr. Speaker, should God grant that 
Poland some day will be liberated and 
numbered among the family of free 
nations of this world, I am sure that the 
person In the above quoted letter will be 
given adequate and due recognition for 
the historical role he played in the 
struggles of Poland’s freedom. His 
heroic replies to accusations at his trials 
in Moscow and Warsaw, particularly his 
reply— 

Even if at the threshold of my grave it Is 
unthinkable that I should change my atti¬ 
tude and opinion (you are not the genuine 
court of the free Republic of Poland—you 
are Just puppets of Moscow). 

Spoken on the occasion of his last trial 
when demanded to repudiate his prior 
trial statements, portray the determina¬ 
tion and diligence to the cause. 


New Record for Extravagance and Waste 
in Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following News Bulletin of 
August 22, 1950: 

New Record por Extravagance and Waste 
IN Government 
(By Paul O. Peters) 

It is Just beginning to dawn upon the 
American people that the Truman adminis¬ 
tration is the most expensive, the most ex¬ 
travagant, and the most wasteful in the 
entire history of the Republic. 

A careful check of governmental expendi¬ 
tures by all Preeidents from the beginning of 
the Republic down through the first 8 years 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration 


the total expenditures amounted to $161,- 
026,726.687. 

This total included the cost of all wars and 
the emergency relief spending Just prior to 
our entrance into World War II. 

During the lour war years, fiscal 1042 
through fiscal 1945, our governmental ex¬ 
penditures were $309,951,167,642. 

Under President Truman’s administration 
the spending is progressing at a rate only 
one-third below the wartime average. The 
bureaus and agencies of government are 
being maintained at wartime levels, and 
actual governmental practices belle the 
preachments for economy. 

Between July 1, 1945 and August 15. 1950 
the spending was as follows: 


Fiscal year 1946_$63. 713,969,417 

Fiscal year 1947.._- 42, 505, 045, 529 

Fiscal year 1948_ 39. 326. 072, 233 

Fiscal year 1949_ 40. 057,107,867 

Fiscal year 1960_ 40,166, 835, 914 

Fiscal 1951 to August 15_ 4, 230,515,900 

Total spending___ 220. 999. 646,850 


In 1945, the purchasing power of the dollar 
stood at 77.4 cents. Today It averages about 
66.0 cents. Government deficit spending 
speeds the Infiailonary trend, and the politi¬ 
cal parties may do well this fall to acquaint 
the voting population with some of the facts 
of our economic life, other than give more 
lip service to administration promises of 
government hand-outs in the form of social 
security, and cradle-to-grave care for all. 


Julius Epstein Letter in the Washington 
Evening Star Regarding the Voice of 
America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, In the 
Appendix of the Congressional Rfcokd 
on page A5744, there was inserted by the 
distinguished Congressman from Mich¬ 
igan I Mr. DonderoI a letter written by 
Mr. Julius Epstein in which letter Mr. 
Epstein charged the Voice of America 
with having not explained properly the 
Katyn massacre and at the same time 
there appeared in the letter a more ser¬ 
ious charge wherein Mr, Epstein was 
alleged to have been told that the reason 
a certain position was not taken was 
that “it would create too much hatred 
of Stalin among the Poles.'' 

A short time after Mr. Epstein's letter 
was Inserted in the Record, Mr. Edward 
W, Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Voice of America and 
other International Information and 
Educational Exchange Programs, ap¬ 
peared before a subcommittee of which 
I am chairman. Mr. Barrett was ques¬ 
tioned about Mr. Epstein's charges. We 
advised Mr. Barrett that the charges 
made by Mr. Epstein were of such a ser¬ 
ious nature that we felt that some ex¬ 
planation should be forthcoming. 

I recently received a copy of a letter 
dated August 16, addressed by Mr. Bar¬ 
rett to Mr. Dondero, and attached to 
that letter was a memorandum prepared 


by Mr. Charles M, Hulten, general man¬ 
ager of the International Information 
and Educational Exchange Programs, 
explaining the Epstein charges. In or¬ 
der that the record may be straight on 
this matter I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert herewith a copy of the letter Mr. 
Barrett addressed to Mr. Dondero and 
a copy of the memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Hulten on this same subject: 

Washington, August 16, 1950, 
Hon. George A. Dondero. 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Dondero: In the Congressional 
Record of August 0,1950, on page A5744, you 
had Inaertecl the letter by Julius Epstein ap¬ 
pearing 2 days earlier in the columns of the 
Evening Star of Washington. 

Because of the serious nature of the 
charges made by Mr. Epstein, I have bad a 
complete and thorough investigation made 
to determine whether they have any factual 
basis to support them. I am sure that you 
will want to have the results ol that Inveetl- 
gation, which are contained in the attached 
memorandum to me from Charles M. Hulten, 
general manager. International Information 
and Educational Exchange Programs. 

Several other Members of Congress have 
inquired about the Epstein letter and I am 
furnls^^lng them with copies of this letter 
and of the memorandum. 

It is the policy of the Department to In¬ 
vestigate thoroughly any serious criticisms 
of this nature, I would appreciate It if you 
would be so good as to let me know of any 
which you receive so that I can look into 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Enclosure, from Mr. Hulten, dated August 
16, 1950. 

Memorandum 

August 16, 1050. 
To: Mr. Edward W. Barrett. 

Prom: Charles M. Hulten. 

Subject: Julius Epstein letter in the Wash¬ 
ington Star ro the Voice of America. 

At your instruction I have made a thorough 
investigation of the charges appearing in 
the letter of Julius Epstein to the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star, August 7. This letter was 
placed in the Congressional Record 2 days 
later by Congressman Dondero of Michigan. 

Mr. Epstein’s first allegatiun was that Count 
Joseph Czupskl was advised to omit nny 
mention of Katyn from the draft which he 
submitted to the New York ofilce of our 
broadcasting division. The facta concern¬ 
ing this incident are that when Mr. Cznpskl 
came to the United States last January, ho 
visited Mr. Gldynskl, the Chief of the Polish 
Desk of the Voice of America, and sug¬ 
gested that excerpts from his book, which 
had been published in Polish and French 
under the title "The Inhuman Land" and 
an English edition of which was to appear 
this winter, be broadcast to Poland. Mr. 
Gldynskl explained to him that lack of air 
time precluded use of this book In Its en¬ 
tirety, but that he would be willing to pre¬ 
pare a series of five scripts on bin volume. 
As an act of courtesy to the author, Mr. 
Gldynskl suggested that he personally write 
the first script, explaining the title of his 
book in terms of his experiences described 
in it. Mr. Czapski asked Mr. Gldynskl about 
our attitude toward Katyn and was told 
that the Voice of America played every hard 
news Item about Katyn; for example, the 
news of the formation of the American Com¬ 
mittee for the Investigation of the Katyn 
Massacre, and the deposition by Judge 
Gunther before one of the congressional 
committees. Mr. Czapski Inserted a few sen¬ 
tences about Katyn Into his script. Mr. 
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Oldyneki eliminated them with the consent 
of Mr. CzapBki on the ground that It would 
not be wise to deal with so serious a subject 
as the Katyn massacre in a few brief sen¬ 
tences. The series of reviews of Mr. Czapski's 
book was broadcast on the following dates: 
May 24, 27, 20, 30, and Juno 14, 1950. All 
scripts were read by regular Voice of America 
Stoll announcers. 

The second allegation by Mr. Epstein was 
that the Voice of America refused to broad¬ 
cast certain material prepared for the Ameri¬ 
can Committee for the Investigation of the 
Katyn Masscre. Inc., for which Mr. Epstein 
acted as publicity man. He alleges that ho 
was told it would create too much hatred 
of Stalin among the Poles. 

It Is a fact that Mr. Epstein talked with 
several officers of the Department and urged 
them to give extensive coverage to a press 
conference announcing the formation of the 
above-named committee The best evidence 
of what Mr. Epstein was told at that time 
is contained in a letter, dated November 14, 
1949, from Foy D. Kohler, Chief of our Inter¬ 
national Broadcasting Division. This letter 
follows In its entirety: 

“Dear Mr. Epstein : This will acknowledge 
the receipt officially of your recent letters ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Lehrtaas of Oil (Office of In¬ 
ternational Information), as well ns to a 
number of individual members of IBD (In¬ 
ternational Broadcasting Division) including 
myself with regard to the press conference 
to be held by the Honorable Arthur Bliss 
Lane on Monday, November 21 at 4 p. m. at 
the Waldorf Astoria. 

“As you were informed in our conversa¬ 
tion on Wednesday last, the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica will be glad to have a representative at 
this press conference and appreciates your 
invitation. However, as we also pointed out 
In our conversation, the usefulness of the 
work of the proposed commlltee to the Voice 
will depend largely on the seriousness and 
objectivity of its approach to the Katyn In¬ 
vestigation and to the production thereby of 
new factual Information and hard news.” 

In other words, Mr, Epstein was told that 
the Voice of America was prepared to carry 
any material developed by the committee as 
a result of Its Investigation. We refused to 
permit Mr, Epstein to say In his press re¬ 
lease that the Voice of America was carry¬ 
ing anything specific about the press con¬ 
ference, just as we avoid advance commit¬ 
ments on all press conferences. A member 
of the VGA News Desk did cover the con¬ 
ference. The coverage given to that event 
In our broadcasts was roughly commensu¬ 
rate with that of the New York Times and 
the Herald Tribune. When Mr. Epstein called 
later to ask why more attention was not 
given to the story, he was told again that 
we were prepared factually to cover ma¬ 
terial developed by the committee. The 
memorandum on file Indicates that he was 
ill-tempered and rude because we had not 
gone all out to help him in his promotional 
activities. The correctness of the decision by 
our editors may be judged from the fact 
that the Investigation promised at the press 
conference was never carried out. 

The Voice of America has had a consistent 
policy that when It tackles such serious mat¬ 
ters as the Katyn massacre it does so with 
well marshalled facts and not in a flashy, 
superficial way. We would have been In a 
serious position had we made a great play of 
the formation of the committee and then 
had been unable to follow up with anything 
substantial to add to what had already been 
known about Katyn. 

A careful checking of persons who talked 
to Mr. Epstein would lead me to believe that 
his quotation about causing “hatred of 
&talln“ Is an unmitigated falsehood. Mr. 


Kohler's letter cites the reason given Mr. 
Epstein for our decision. 

Mr. Epstein makes still another point. 
He asserts that there are too many of the 
employees of the Office of War Information 
still with the Voice of America and that this 
has led to a distortion of Its output. Our 
records show that Mr. Epstein was employed 
by OWI as a Gorman language editor from 
August 1942 to December 1944. At that time 
he WHS involuntarily separated from that 
organization by reason of a “reduction in 
force.” Since that time Mr. Epstein has 
sought reemployment with our broadcasting 
division. His letter-writing attacks on the 
Voice include a letter in the New York Times 
of March 14, 1949. and another In the Wash¬ 
ington Post on November 3, 1949. 

As for the VOA personnel, Mr. Epstein's 
employment history Is illustrative of the 
amount of screening, weeding out, and care¬ 
ful selection that has gone on. For example, 
a total of 849 wartime information employees 
were transl erred to the Department In 1946 
to conduct all phases of its International 
broadcasting operations; but as a result of 
various cutbacks, normal turnover, and new 
recruitment, there were only 134 of these 
employees among the total of 619 persons on 
the payroll of the International Broadcasting 
Division as of June 1950. 

You will remember that, because of an 
appropriation cut, the entire International 
Broadcasting staff was reduced In March 1948 
to 234 employees. The cutback was made 
only alter the most careful screening process. 
All employees retained, and all who have 
been hired for the expanded operation since, 
have been subjected to full field investiga¬ 
tions by the FBI, as required by section 1001 
of Public Law 402. under which we operate. 
Our present staff is one which has been se¬ 
lected with extraordinary, care. It repre¬ 
sents the only collection of trained, expe¬ 
rienced, professional international broad¬ 
casters in the United States, except for a 
small group working with the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation in Boston. 


Johnson Won't Buy From Brannan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24, 1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture is selling surplus 
potatoes for 1 cent per hundred pounds 
for fertilizer. At the same time the De¬ 
partment of Defense is buying potatoes 
for Korea In the open market for $2.95 
per hundred pounds. This is a typical, 
everyday example of the bungling and 
incompetence which characterize Federal 
administration in Washington today. 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson work 
only 2 miles apart. One holds millions 
of bushels of surplus potatoes and the 
other needs thousands of bushels of po¬ 
tatoes for next week’s food in the Army. 
Yet Johnson will not buy from Brannan. 

Brannan uses up about $75,000,000 of 
taxpayers’ money to induce farmers to 
raise these potatoes. He destroys them 
to make them scarce and keep the price 
up. Johnson spends another $75,000,000 
buying potatoes and other surplus prod¬ 


ucts in the open market. Yet Johnson 
will not buy from Brannan. 

Secretary Brannan recently told the 
House Agriculture Committee, “Potatoes 
are being offered to all takers at the 
country shipping point. After supply¬ 
ing institutions, welfare organizations, 
school lunch and all other practical di¬ 
version outlets—free—the remainder is 
then sold back to farmers for livestock 
feed or fertilizer at 1 cent per hundred¬ 
weight.” 

Senator John J. Williams, of Dela¬ 
ware, said: 

Tl\e Department of Agriculture has been 
buying U. S. No. 1 potatoes from the farmers 
in North Carolina at an average cost of $1.68 
per hundredweight, and then immediately 
re.selllng them to the same farmers for 1 cent 
a bag. to be dumped as fertilizer or in tho 
hog lots. 

Of course, the farmers do not dump 
them all. Some they resell to the public. 

At the same time the Armed Forces needed 
23,600,000 pounds of potatoes. They paid 
$2.95 per huiiciredwelght. 

Thus the taxpayers pay for potatoes 
twice—once to get them raised and de¬ 
stroyed, and once when the Armed Forces 
buy potatoes in the open market. 

Secretary Brannan reviewed the mid- 
July inventory of Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration for the House committee: 

At present the CCC owns approximately 
192,000,000 pounds of butter, and la accu¬ 
mulating more at the average rate of about 
9,000,000 pounds a week. 

Some of it is spoiling and wasted. This 
butter was purchased at 60 cents a pound. 
In a 4-week period the Armed Forces 
purchased 4,131,022 pounds in the open 
market at 60.7 cents a pound. So again 
the taxpayers pay twice. 

Brannan also listed 80,000,000 pounds 
of cheese on hand, acquired at 31 cents a 
pound. The Armed Forces were buying 
954,664 pounds at 34.8 cents. 

In eggs, it Is the same story. Brannan 
has 321,000,000 dozen in powdered form, 
at 32 cents. Yet Johnson will not buy 
from Brannan. He buys 4,910,350 dozen 
at 40 cents in the open market and forces 
prices up. 

Senator Williams said these few items 
“represent an unnecessary expenditure 
during the past 4 weeks by the Armed 
Forces of approximately $6,000,000— 
every dime of which could have been 
saved to the taxpayers had the admin¬ 
istration complied with the clear intent 
of the law.” 

The Delaware Senator estimated the 
withholding of food and fiber from the 
people at approximately $4,000,000,000. 
All this Is to force prices higher. “In¬ 
stead of accumulating additional in¬ 
ventories at this time, the Government 
should reverse its policy and begin un¬ 
loading upon the market their huge in¬ 
ventories.” This would bring prices 
down and stop pressure for the false 
remedy of price controls. 

Last week I could not swallow the 
hypocrisy of a new price-control law 
proposing to give the President unlimited 
power to fix and control prices of food on 
the pretense that he would keep prices 
down. How could I do so while watching 
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the President’s Secretary of Defense and 
his Secretary of Agriculture double kick 
the prices up beyond the reach of mil¬ 
lions of consumers? 


Tribute to Mrs, Eugenie Anderson, United 
States Ambassador to Denmark 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 25 (legislative day 0 / 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is again with great personal satisfaction 
and a feeling of distinct privilege that 
I bring to the attention of the Senate 
another article paying tribute to the 
splendid services being performed by my 
very good friend and former associate 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, our Ambassador 
to Denmark. I know that I speak for 
the people of Minnesota when I say again 
we are proud of her record, her accom¬ 
plishments, and the recognition which 
she is now receiving. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the magazine This Week, 
for August 13, be published in the 
Appendix of the Record. ' 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mama Is An Ambassador—When Wt Sent 
Oim First Woman Ambassador, the Danes 
Expected a Pijiyoirl: Instead They Got a 
Housewife—^N ow She and Her Family 
Are the Most Popular of Thousands of 
Andersons in Denmark 

(By Stephen White) 

Copenhagen. —The Kingdom of Denmark 
Is well fixed for Andersens, Andersons, An- 
derssens, and all other variations that tickle 
the ear the same way. In sheer numbers, 
the Andensons are superseded only by the 
Jensens and the Petersens. The telephone 
books and the street directories are so full of 
them, you’d think one more wouldn’t make 
much difference. But she has. 

Mrs. Eugenic M. Anderson, the first woman 
ever to be appointed a United States Ambas¬ 
sador, arrived In Denmark on December 20, 
1949, and proceded to capture the hearts of 
the Danes, who enjoy having their hearts 
captured hut don't yield very often to the 
temptation. 

A week after Mrs. Anderson arrived In 
Copenhagen and took a tentative look 
around, she was the most popular foreigner 
In Denmark. A month later she wa.s the most 
popular Anderson. Today it’s a fair guess 
that a popularity contest would find her near 
the head of any list you might choose to sub¬ 
mit—^not counting, to be polite, kings, 
queens and other assorted royalty. *'Every- 
body,” said a young Danish workingman, 
"wants to go up and shake her hand.” 

She has reached the acme of popularity In 
western Europe. In spite of the fact that she 
represents the United States, even the local 
Communist press denies Itself the luxury of 
making personal attacks upon her. They 
printed one before she arrived but have held 
their tongues ever since. 

Mrs. Anderson has achieved all this by 
adopting a very simple technique, which Is 


no technique at all. A Red Wing, Minn., 
housewife when President Truman appointed 
her Ambassador, she has remained a Minne¬ 
sota housewife. Although at receptions, 
everyone dresses formally and the bowing 
and the scraping can be heard a block away, 
she always manages to give the Impression 
that Minnesota Isn’t far off. When you 
come right down to It and forget the climate 
and the ocean. Minnesota and Denmark are 
a good deal alike. So Mrs. Anderson manages 
to have a casual fellow feeling for the Danes, 
and the Danes share it. 

Mrs. Anderson is the fourth woman to be 
appointed to a lilgh American diplomatic 
post. The first, Ruth Bryan Owen, also came 
to Denmark. The second was Mrs. J. Borden 
Harrlman, In Norway, and the third, Perle 
Mesla, in Luxemburg. But these appoint- 
menta were ministers; Mrs. Anderson Is the 
first to hold the higher, ambassadorial rank. 

THE DANES WERE WORRIED 

When the news first leaked out, more than 
a year ago, that they were to have a weman 
ambassador, the Danes weren’t happy. They 
feared the post would faU to Mrs. Mestu, 
and their press made It clear that they did 
not feel Mrs. Mesta was taken seriously 
enough a^ home to fill so important a post. 

Even after the Anderson appointment was 
announced, the Danish press printed an 
open letter in English, telling Mrs. Anderson 
that the Danes didn’t want a play girl. 

"To you, Madame," the letter said, "Is en¬ 
trusted a great task. For the first time In 
our history, the United States and Denmark 
are allies. It sounds a little pompous. It 
may not mean much to the average Ameri¬ 
can. But it Is deadly serious to all Danes." 

That same day the Danes got their first 
look at their new Ambassador. They saw a 
small woman who looked, at first glance, 
just about the way any man would like his 
wife to look when the children were cutorlng 
their teens. A woman with brown hair and 
gray eyes and a warm look In her face—Just 
good-lonklng enough to make most other 
women envloud and not so good looking us 
to make them catty. They noticed that 
when she smiled—and she smiled often— 
she seeiiAed to be smiling inside as well as 
out. They saw a well-behaved daughter and 
a well-behaved younger son, and a handsnirc, 
quiet husband. 

And so the Andersons moved Into tbc 
splendid house that had been made ready lor 
them in suburban CA)peiihagen. overlooking 
the Oresund septuating Denmark from Swe¬ 
den. A few weeks later, she gave her first 
party in "Rydhavc," as the house is called. 
The guests were 80 Danish workmen and 
thf ir wives; the painters and masons and 
carpenters and decorators who had made her 
home ready for her. 

TWO-lNSTALLMENT PARTY 

Next, the Ambassadress made plans for her 
first formal cocktail party. When she discov¬ 
ered that more people had to be invited than 
her home would hold, she calmly decided 
upon two rartles on successive days and in¬ 
vited people whose last names began with 
the letters A to L to the first party, and the 
rest to the second. 

The parties took place In the formality of 
the first floor, but Mrs. Anderson set up 
housekeeping in what Is practically a sepa¬ 
rate apartment on the second floor, where 
she caq really be at home with her family. 
She started on Danish lessons and plunged 
into the work at the Embassy. Daughter 
Johanna, 16, and son Hans, 11, were sent 
to a nearby Danish public school. 

Mrs. Anderson began to accept invitations 
t j address Danish gatherings and each time 
startled her listeners with a frank, down- 
to-earth account of some phase of American 
or Danish-Amerlcan life. 


She spoke to a group of Danish heroes 
of the resistance with a 3-hour summary 
of the relationship between American politics 
and American foreign policy, explaining why 
the American Government can’t always do 
the things it seems so obvious it should do. 

advice to women 

She advised young ladles of a Danish 
students* league on how to rise to high 
public office: "Use your brains, but don’t 
forget you have one great advantage over 
the men—your personal feminine charm." 

Then, almost accidentally, she won the 
sweepstakes. She was asked to make a radio 
address on Mother’s Day. A few days before 
the broadcast, she learned to her horror that 
she was expected to talk In Danish. "Well, 
a bargain Is a bargain," said Mrs. Anderson. 

Now, Danish is no ordinary language. 
Even the Danes have trouble with it. 

But the American Ambassador closeted 
herself with her Danish teacher. Hour 
after hour she rehearsed her speech In 
Danish, and played it back on a recording 
machine to hear how It sounded. When 
Mother’s Day came, Mrs, Anderson stepped 
tc the microphone and delivered her ad¬ 
dress In—well, not exactly flawless—but at 
least understandable Danish. 

The next day she could have run for 
prooldcnt, If Denmark had a president. 

All the time, Mrs. Anderson was working 
a 10-hour day at the Embassy, where the 
staff feels she Is doing a good Job. though 
her only previous ofllceholdlng experience 
WHS as a member of the school board In Red 
Wing. 

She has not left Denmark since her arrival, 
and when she finally takes a vacation, she 
plans to go to Norway and Sweden, rather 
than to any of the fashionable resorts avail¬ 
able to relaxing ambassadors, because she 
feels she should know the Scandinavians 
better. 

since our earlier distaff diplomats have dll 
been widows, Mrs. .Anderson is the first to 
take over her post accompanied by a hus¬ 
band, This creates complications—sur¬ 
mountable only becauae the Anderson family 
Is what it is. 

John Anderson Is a handsome, quiet man 
who had the good fortune to be son and heir 
of the man who Invented puffed rice and 
puffed wheat. Ills prime Interest Is his fam¬ 
ily; after that, modern art. In Minnesota, 
he did three-dimensional paintings In which 
he combined glass, metal, and wood with 
pigment. 

A PARSON’S DAUi.HTER 

It was a common Interest In the arts that 
drew him to Helen Eugenie Moore, the daugh¬ 
ter of a country parson. They were married 
In 1930, at the end of her Junior year in 
Carleton College. The first 2 years of their 
marriage they spent In New York, where she 
studied at the Jullllard 'School of Mu.'^lc. 
Then they returned to the comfortable An¬ 
derson family home In Red Wing. 

When Eugenie became Interested In poli¬ 
tics in 1944, and set herself the task of help¬ 
ing revitalize the Democratic Party In Min¬ 
nesota, Mr. Anderson was a source of en¬ 
couragement. When her work led to an ap¬ 
pointment to the national committee In 1948. 
and to an embassy In 1949, he took it all us 
a matter of course. He chose to remain an 
artist—In Copenhagen as In Red Wing. 

There was some dlffloulty about protocol. 
Where, after all, does the husband of the 
Ambassador sit at formal dinners? Some 
of the more natural solutions would have 
placed him between two men; others would 
have had the effect of arbitrarily raising 
Mrs. Anderson's rank higher than her senior¬ 
ity In the diplomats corps warranted. 
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A LADY ON EACH SIDE 

The flnol solution gave her a rank directly 
behind tlie last male ambassador to present 
credentials, and Mr. Anderson became a “dis¬ 
tinguished foreigner” and enjoys a lady on 
each side of him. 

But most of the time, Mr. Anderson leads 
hla own quiet life, avoiding all ofllcial func¬ 
tions where his absence will not be consid¬ 
ered deplorable, and presiding over his 
family during its domestic hours when Mrs. 
Anderson cooks dinner and the two children 
show off their rapidly acquired fluency in 
thi Danish language. 

They plan to stay in Denmark for a while. 
An' afterward? A more important embassy? 
w.ood heavens, don’t talk about that,” says 
the Ambassador. “I'm still learning this job. 
Anyway, I’m not looking that far ahead.” 

But the charmed Danes may bo, A high- 
ranking member of the Danish Oovernment 
said to a United States official recently, “You 
tell President Truman that if ho has any 
more women like Mrs. Anderson over there, 
he can send them right over here.” 


The Heritage of Greed 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I Include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following con¬ 
densation of the remarks of James F. 
Byrnes to the Conference of Southern 
Governors. 

James P. Byrnes was Secretary of 
State, Supreme Court Justice, and very 
interested and involved in all the under¬ 
takings of this New Deal-Pair Deal-raw 
deal administration. Evidently he has 
seen the error of his ways, and had a 
change of heart. It is too bad he was not 
able to stop this administration but in¬ 
stead withdrew to his home in South 
Carolina. To me his words today seem 
to be words of wisdom. 

The Heritage of Qref.d 

(The following Is a condensation of the 
remarks of James P. Byrnes to the Con¬ 
ference of Southern Governors this week 
at Biloxi, Miss.) 

This week it was stated in Europe that 
our first line of defense is the River Elbe, 
1 disagree. Our first line of defense is not 
the Elbe or the Rhine; It is a sound, solvent 
American economy. And that economy is 
now threatened. 

The people who settled this country did 
not come here to establish a government. 
They were seeking liberty, not security. 
They were seeking an opportunity to en¬ 
joy ireedom, the freedom of being let alone. 

They believed that every human being 
possessed certain Inherent and inalienable 
rights by the grace of God and not by the 
grant of any government. To secure those 
rights, the people were willing to endure 
hardships and, if necessary, sacrifice their 
lives. It is not surprising that when their 
numbers increased and it became neces¬ 
sary to establish some form of government 
they grudgingly yielded powers—even to 
local governments. They realized that If 
an Individual lost his freedom, to him it 
was not material whether it was taken 


from him by an Individual despot or by a 
temporary majority History had shown 
that despots at times were beneficent, but 
mobs always were cruel. 

But today is another day. The spirit of 
self-reliance that animated the early settlers 
and for more than a century Inspired our 
people to exorcise their initiative and de¬ 
velop this country, while preserving tholr 
Independence, is unfortunately departing 
from the people. 

Too many people are asking the Federal 
Government to perform the functions of 
State governments. Too many people want 
to lean upon the Government, forgetting that 
the Government must lean upon the people. 
Too many people are thinking of security in¬ 
stead of opportunity. They seem more 
afraid of life than of death. 

We are engaged in a cold war with the 
Soviet Republic. It is a clash between two 
IdeoR'gles—oui system of free enterprise and 
Russia’s communism. 

Yoi- cannot co»'Vlnce people who are in¬ 
clined to communism of the superiority of 
our system of free enterprise merely by talk¬ 
ing about a high standard of living. In this 
world there are millions of people who are 
more Interested in liberty than in luxuries. 

We must emphasize the freedom of the 
individual who by his initiative has made 
America prosperous. And we cannot very 
well boast of freedom under the American 
system • • we are going to change that system 
and force the people to surrender more lib¬ 
erties to. centralized government. 

When we see the states of western Europe 
and Great Bi Italn, which have embraced so¬ 
cialism, unable to stand on their own feet 
and the very existence of their governments 
dependent upon the taxpayers of the United 
S’, vtea, it would seem prudent for us to hold 
fast to our system of government that has 
proved efficient in war and in peace, and put 
our financial house in order. 

Instead of that, we are threatened with the 
concentration in Washington of the powers 
of local governments, Inrl- *'ng police pow¬ 
ers. and with the Imposition of creeping, but 
ever-advancing socialistic programs. To pay 
for these costly programs we are going to 
borrow more money. It is well to remember 
that if wo but stumble there is no lend-lease 
or Marshall aid for us. 

Many people are disturbed. But those who 
look with fear upon the trend of political 
thinking, may ns well be realistic. They 
should realize that if a proposal for the 
spending of money is authorized by the Con¬ 
gress ns promoting the general welfare, the 
probability Is that under the decisions inter¬ 
preting the general-welfare clau.so of the 
Constitution, it «^111 be sustained by the 
Court. Therefore, those who wish to pre¬ 
serve people’s -ights and prevent the gradual 
absorption of local governments by a big gov- 
cr*iment In Washington, with resulting re¬ 
strictions upon our liberties, should look to 
the people. 

It will serve no useful purpose to argue 
to them about the repeal of Federal-aid laws 
which are in operation and to which opera¬ 
tion the States have adjusted their budgets. 
But we can oppose their expansion until our 
budget permits it. And we can oppose the 
adoption of new and costly programs that 
oiner governments have tried and now wish 
to abandon. It will serve no useful purpose 
to spend one’s time In criticizing the political 
parties or Individuals responsible for the 
growth of the Federal-aid system. No party 
or individual Is entitled to a monopoly of 
the blame or credit. 

We would not have an over-expanding 
Government If the people were conscious of 
the taxes they are paying to the Federal 
Government. When the Government re¬ 
quired employers to withhold Income taxes 


from employees, the Government put the 
worker to sleep. 

Ask any wage earner the amount of the 
wage he earns and he will tell you the 
amount he receives In his envelope or pay 
check, and not the amount his employer 
actually pays for his services before taxes are 
deducted for the Federal Government. The 
excise taxes are so well hidden that their 
burden is not appreciated by the average 
taxpayer. Not realizing that they are pay¬ 
ing the bill, they are easily misled into 
clamoring for more Federal laws and more 
Federal aids. They are misled into regarding 
the United States Treasury as a Christmas 
tree, with the President and the Members 
of Congress playing the role of Santa Claus. 

In the last fiscal year In peacetime, the 
Federal Government collected $38,000,000,000 
In taxes. The Government did not live with¬ 
in Its Income. We spent $40,000,000,000 and 
had to borrow $2,000,000,000 to pay our cur¬ 
rent bills. 

We are continuing to spend more than our 
Income. Without adopting any of the 
various new programs urged by those in 
power, it is conservatively estimated that 
during the fiscal year, which will end June 
30, 1950, we will spend $5,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000 more than our income. If Con¬ 
gress adopts those new programs no man 
can tell exactly how much we will have to 
borrow, or from whom we will borrow It. We 
do : now the next generation must pay it. 
All of us should think more of the next 
generation and less of the next election. 

What a heritage we will bequeath to the 
children of this day. Our greed for welfare 
and security will deny to them the oppor¬ 
tunities we enjoy. Instead of fighting freely 
for the future of their children, they will be 
forced to pay for the folly of their fathers. 

The spenders, while deploring deficit 
spending, assert as an excuse that there was 
deficit spending during the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration. That would not necessarily make 
It right. But who can forget that in 1933 
the banks of the Nation were closed, farmers 
whose mortgages were foreclosed were desert¬ 
ing the farms, factories were idle and the un¬ 
employed walked the streets hungry? 

Only a spender with no sense of respon¬ 
sibility could lail to see the difference. To¬ 
day the banks have more money on deposit 
than ever before in peacetime history. 
Farmers are reasonably prosperous. Few 
factories are idle. More men are employed 
than ever before and the people are better 
fed and bettor clothed. It is rightly said we 
have “unexampled prosperity.” If our Gov¬ 
ernment cannot now live within its income, 
what will it do should we have a serious 
recession in business? 

To justify spending more than our Income, 
some persons speak of what the Government 
Is doing for the little fellow. Let me show 
you what the Federal Government is doing 
to the little follow. The United States Gov¬ 
ernment is making the small man smuller 
every day. 

If the “little fellow” sends a message by 
telephone or telegraph he pays a tax. If 
he travels by railroad or bus he pays a tax. 
If he buys an automobile, the sale price in¬ 
cludes a tax. When he buys gasoline or oil 
he pays a tax. If he buys cigarettes, he 
pays a tax. If he goes to a football game 
or baseball game, he pays a tax. If his wife 
buys a pocketbook or cosmetics, she pays 
a tax, and if his children go to a movie, they 
pay a tax. 

The average workingman must work 47 
days a year to corn the money necessary to 
pay his taxes to the Federal Government. 
This is almost one day out of every week. If 
the new programs now seriously proposed 
should bo adopted he will have to pay In 
tuxes the equivalent of his wages for an ad- 
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dltional 20 days, making 67 day* he will 
work each year lor the Government instead 
of for himself and his family. That is what 
the Federal Government is doing to the 
little fellow. 

If the spenders really want to help the 
little fellow, they should allow him to keep 
more of the money he gels for his labor to 
spend as he pleases, Instead of having it 
taken from him and sent to Washington, to 
let bureaucrats spend as they think It should 
please him. 

Men intoxicated with power will never 
voluntarily surrender the power to spend 
the money of other people. Human nature 
does not change. The Government will not 
repeal a single war tax now being collected 
unless forced to do so by public sentiment. 


Preveiitmg Sabotage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

or WKST VIRGINIA 

IN THB. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks; in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 23, 
1050: 

Preventing fiAnoxACE 

One virtue of the President’s message to 
Congress on internal security is that it put 
first things first and concentrated on real and 
imminent as distinct from imaginary and 
potential dangers. In our view, the most 
pressing of the problems on which the Presi¬ 
dent asked for legislative action is the pro¬ 
tection of national defense Installations from 
sabotage. These Installations are so vital to 
notional security and so obviously enticing 
a target to enemy agents that the utmost 
care In safeguarding them must be reckoned 
the first order of business In promoting the 
country's salety. 

What the President seeks In this cuiuiec- 
tlon is a inw similar to one which wa.s in ef¬ 
fect during the war taut which expired in 
1947. It would authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to promulgate, with the President’s 
approval, regulntions for the protection of 
airports, harbors, bases, laboratories, and 
other property or places In the custody of 
the National Military Establishment against 
the dangers of injury by accident or sabo¬ 
tage. In case of war or nntiorfal emergency 
such regulations could bo extended to all 
property and places designated by the Presi¬ 
dent In the Interest of national security and 
would govern, among other things, admis¬ 
sion or exclusion of persons. Violation of 
these regulations would be punishable under 
the terms of the Magnuson bill, introduced 
to carry out the President's security message, 
by a $5,000 fine or a year’s imprisonment, or 
both. 

Such regulations make no Intrusion upon 
personal liberties. They are aimed only at 
the prevention of overt acts inimical to the 
country’s safety. There is no objection to 
them 80 far as we know, from any respon¬ 
sible source; authorization to issue them is 
provided in the McCarran bill as well as In 
the Magnuson bill. Since they constitute an 
elementary precaution about which there is 
no controversy, It would be wise, In our opin¬ 
ion. to deal with them in a separate piece 
of legislation which can be enacted speedily 
without the conflict bound to rage over other 
features of the McCarran and Magnuson bills. 


The outposts of American defense are per¬ 
haps especlahy In need of the most rigorous 
security precautions. For it is these that an 
enemy would be most eager to cripple by sab¬ 
otage before launching any frontal attack. 
They constitute at once the perimeter of pro¬ 
tection for the country and at the same time 
the primary sources of the counteroffensive 
wltJi which the United States would respond 
to any attack. No rational safeguard of these 
ramparts should be neglected. Congress 
should respond at least to this facet of the 
President’s appeal without hesitation or de¬ 
lay. 


Letter From a Potential Soldier 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I am inserting herewith a letter 
from a young South Dakotan addressed 
to the United States Congress. In it he 
gives his feeling of frustration about the 
war in Korea and expre3.ses the hope that 
sacrifice will help to achieve peace, It is 
a beautiful and moving letter and should 
make the Membei's of this body realize 
the vast import and far-rcaching eftects 
of the legislation which they pass con¬ 
cerning the national dcfen.se. The letter 
follows: 

Edgemont, S. Dak.. 

July 30. 1950, 

To the CongreHsmen of the United States: 

Gentlemen: Ah I write this letter to you, 
young American warriors are dying in the 
conflict of battle. Young men like myself are 
laying down their lives for their country. 
Torn away from their homes, their loved ones, 
their peaceful environment, they are giving 
their all for an ungrateful public. Tho.se 
who will return will find a spirit of Indiffer¬ 
ence prevailing, and In many instances even 
open hostility. It Is true now—there is no 
reason to believe it will be different hereafter. 
The maimed and Injured are denied proj>er 
care because of snarlmg regulations and plain 
Inefficiency. Those who fought on the battle 
front must now return to light the homo 
front. 

Pearl Harbor, cougrcssional investigationB, 
talk, time, nothing accomplished. Now Ko¬ 
rea. Green, hardly trained. Inexperienced 
troops sent into battle to be shot down like 
dlsensecl dogs. Who was to blame for the 
surprise move of the North Koreans? Who 
Is going to give a satisfactory explanation— 
any explanation, to the mother who grieves 
for her dead boy? 

Officers in the combat area from MucArthur 
down. Orders, commands, and more tele¬ 
grams. One man speaks in error, a hundred 
men die for his words. What consolation. 

These thoughts, gentlemen, and countless 
more pass through my mind and the minds 
of thousands of young men throughout our 
country. 

Young men who will be drafted to serve, to 
die. to sacrifice immeasurably for what? To 
keep America free, to protect our homes and 
our loved ones from a more ruthless aggressor 
that we have ever known. Yes, for all this 
and more we will go to war. But for many, 
a simple cross will mark the end of the 
strife. And as the tears of those they left 
behind wash over it, a question arises. What 


is the net value of a human life, expendable 
as it is? The hopes and aspirations of youth 
lie in tattered ruins. 

Thoughtful deliberate legislation Inspired 
by an infinite trust in the Master will help 
make things easier for all concerned and 
will bring a speedier end to our frightful 
world conditions. 

Each man who falls In battle must be di¬ 
rectly connected with some particular goal. 
A life lost needlessly is a life lost nonetheleua. 
Another boy who won't return to America. 
Each man wants to feel Inwardly that his life 
means a step in the achievement of the ulti¬ 
mate goal—peace to his famlly—peaco to his 
country—peace to the world. 

Your humble servant and patriot, 
Reuden Valaues. 


Ceremony at Acceptance of Offer of 5,000 
Philippine Combat Troops for Service 
in Korea 


EXTF.NSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20>, 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday. August 22, Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, acting In behalf of the 
United State.s and the United Nations, 
fOi'tnally accepted an offer by the Philip¬ 
pine Republic to provide 5,000 combat 
troops to serve in Korea under the United 
Nations flap:. The Philippine Embassy 
has issued a brief description of the cere¬ 
mony. I ask unanimous consent to in¬ 
sert this description in the Appendix of 
th»^ Record. 

There beinp no objection, the descrip¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Philippine Embassy, August 23, 1950. 

In a simple ceremony this morning, 
August 23, 1050, at 9:30 o'clock, In the 
Ofllcc of the Secretary of Defense, Secretory 
Johnson in behalf of the United Slates and 
of the United Nations tendered formal ac¬ 
ceptance of the offer of truepB by the Oov- 
ernmeiit of the Philippines consisting of 
one Regimental Combat Team, including a 
Field Artillery Battalion, of about 6,000 offi¬ 
cers and men, to Ambassador J. M. Ellzalde 
in representation of President Qulrino, of 
the Philippines. 

Tlie PUillpplne Government will snoulder 
the expenses for these troops. They are fully 
trained and completely equipped. 

The first contingent of approximately 
1,200 officers and men are now ready for 
Immediate departure to the buttle area. 
Most of the ofiicors and men are veterans 
and have seen service under General Mac- 
Arthur In W nd War II. 

In reply to Secretary Johnson’s speech 
expressing the appreciation of the United 
States Government and the United Nation.*^ 
for the Philippine contribution. Ambassador 
Ellzalde stated: "We hope that our boys will 
do a great service as they have before when 
they fought shoulder to shoulder with Amer¬ 
ican soldiers. The loyalty, devotion, and 
courage of these Philippine troops In defense 
of freedom have already been tested in the 
last war and are not unknown ij General 
Mac Arthur.” 
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Conceived in Villainy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the author and moving spirit of the 
United Nations was Alger Hiss, the con¬ 
victed traitor. It is evident that his 
fertile communistic brain realized fully 
the advantage that would inure to Russia 
by promoting the United Nations. All 
that Unitec Nations has done has been 
to furnish a forum where the nations 
could assemble to call each other names. 
This does not make for peace and why 
our leaders surrendered their intelli¬ 
gence to the propaganda that this organ¬ 
ization would promote peace is beyond 
my comprehension. There is no doubt 
that this organization was conceived not 
in the Interests of peace but as an agency 
which could drag us into war whenever 
the nations which adhered to the United 
Nations decided to use our resources and 
our manpower to engage in their armed 
conflicts. 

The bloody war in Korea, where our 
boys are fighting under a foreign flag, is 
an example of one of the many wars into 
which the United States will be cata¬ 
pulted unless the people in their wisdom 
divorce themselves from this menace to 
the peace of the world, 

I am inserting as a part of my remarks, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
under date of August 25,1950: 

Conceived in Villainy 

Day by day, the futility of the United 
Nations as an agency of peace is being 
demonstrated at Lake Success. The orators 
continue to speak of UN as the best o'* the 
only hope of peace, but nobody who knows 
the origins of this outfit will be fooled by this 
hypocrisy. 

UN is and always was a villainous fraud. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who thought he was smarter 
than George Washington, was Rwayc<l by two 
of the passionate attachments ago I ns' which 
Washington warned In the Farewell Address. 
The nations which Mr. Roosevelt adored 
were Britain and Russia and for them he 
sent 300,000 American men and boys to their 
deaths. 

Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt could not go to 
the American people and say, ‘T want you 
to give the lives of your husbands and sons 
for the salvation of Britain and Russia.” 
That was the real purpose, but to have 
stated it openly would have defeated it. 
Instead, he introduced Russian sympathizers 
and outright Communists into the State De¬ 
partment and, at the Atlantic Conference, 
schemed with Churchill to get into the war 
by way of the Pacific. 

To conceal his purpose and give it an ap¬ 
pearance of nobility, the Atlantic Charter 
was issued, foreshadowing the United Na¬ 
tions. The Russians showed no enthusiasm 
for this bit of camouflage. Mr. Roosevelt 
had to pay a price for their adherence and 
It was a fantastic one. 

In Europe they got Poland, Hungary, the 
Baltic States, the Balkans, and Eastern Ger¬ 
many. In Asia they got Manchuria, the 
Kurile Islands, Sakhalin, and the northern 
half of Koiea; and, with this much to start 


with, they had no great dllfilculty in gaining 
control of China, particularly with the help 
that the State Department gave In under¬ 
mining the Chinese Nationalist regime. As 
if all this were not enough, Stalin also got 
three votes in the UN assembly for no better 
reason than that he asked for them. 

WHY UN EXISTS 

UN exists, therefore, because Mr, Roose¬ 
velt and hlB successor had to have f plausi¬ 
ble, though thoroughly fraudulent, excuse 
for demanding enormous sacriflees of the 
American people in a war from which they 
could gain nothing. An organization so con¬ 
ceived could be ond has been of no service 
to the cause of peace. In fact, if Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and Mr. Truman had not bribed Russia 
to Join, there would be no ^ar today in 
Korea because the Russians would have had 
no foothold in the country from which to 
opcTate. 

UN has become a forum for making angry 
men angrier and for stimulating all that is 
bellicose in human behavior. It gives 
Asiatic, saturnine Malik the opportunity he 
craves to needle old man Austin, and it gives 
Austin the chance to retaliate as best he can. 

This doesn’t make for peace. It can stir 
up a new world war. The road to peace 
lies in abolishing an organization that was 
conceived in villainy. 


Address by Governor Dewey 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
address delivered by Governor Dewey at 
the luncheon of the Central Canada Ex¬ 
hibition Association, held in Ottawa, 
Canada, on August 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

It is a great experience to see this mag¬ 
nificent exposition and I am very happy 
that I have been able to accept your gracious 
Invitation, While this is my first visit to 
Canada as Governor of New York, it is Just 
the most recent of many visits going back 
over nearly half n century. 

Those visits were prompted by the pres¬ 
ence of uncles, aunts, great-aunts, great- 
uncles, cousins and other relatives in almost 
every part of Canada. The. began about 46 
years ago and I still have a dim recollection 
of the earlier ones that leads me to believe 
that I must lave left an Indelible impres¬ 
sion. For example, there Is a great house at 
95 Rldout Street, South, in London, Ontario, 
I am sure that back in the early days of 
this century—before even the First World 
War—I dug up with my little shovel almost 
the entire backyard there during at least 
two or possibly three summers. 

Having been born and raised in Michigan 
led to an ease and frequency of visits, so it 
is not unnatural that I feel entirely at home 
In the midst of your customary gracious and 
warm-hearted hospitality. 

Certainly one of the most wonderful 
things about the relationship between our 
respective countries is the most trite—our 
historic 3,000 miles of undefended border. 
It is a truism to refer to it but it is unique 
in the world today when most nations find 


It necessary to be armed to the teeth at all 
border points. 

Our border has been undefended because 
neither your country nor mine has ever been 
an aggressor nation. Neither of us has de¬ 
signs on the other, nor, for that matter, upon 
the peace or safety of any nation anywhere 
in the world. 

As we Jointly developed this great North 
American Continent, our common ideals and 
concepts of human dignity and freedom re¬ 
mained the same. The border is an invisible 
line, physically. It Is also invisible spirit¬ 
ually and ideologically. The real reason our 
border is undefended is that neither of us 
has a reason for defending an invisible line 
which separates ditterences which themselves 
arc almost invisible. 

There is today a more modern reason why 
our border is undefended. This undefended 
border is actually indefensible. Under con¬ 
ditions of modern warfare it would be im- 
po.ssible to maintain a line of defense 3,000 
miles long against any aggressor on this 
continent—if one existed. There can be no 
such physical defense over such great spaces 
and such varied terrain against either land 
or air attack. 

In another and subtler way such u border 
is also indefensible because today the flight 
of ideas around the world Is faster than tho 
speed of sound. Ideas pass on tho radio 
through the ether, and destructive ideologies 
can be as dangerous as force of arms. 

As a result, where airtight borders used to 
exist in most other portions of the world, 
there is today no such thing as an airtight 
border. Not even iron curtains can protect 
people from the influx of ideas and ideals of 
freedom. And, on tho other hand, from be¬ 
hind the iron curtain there is spewed forth 
a daily diatribe of hate and destruction over 
all tbe free world. 

It is an ideology which is first seductive 
and undermining and then conquering. It 
is combined with great military power and 
places all the world in deadly peril. 

In the fa^e of the menace to the peace of 
the world which threatens all of us today, 
there is, in a military sense, no border at 
all between your country and mine. Any 
nation that attacks either the United States 
or Canada attacks both. We are by geo¬ 
graphic circumstances and by loyalty to com¬ 
mon ideals a single defense unit in a perilous 
world. 

This hateful thing we know as communism 
Is, of course, nothing but a new guise for the 
most ancient and cruel Oriental despotism. 
It differs only In technique. Its advance 
agents are dressed up today in idealistic gar¬ 
ments, It is the face of the devil concealed 
by the mask of benevolence. It is a colled 
reptile which has been feeding off tho 200,- 
000,000 people of Russia for 30 years, devel¬ 
oping its strength to spring on all the world. 
It has now overrun 800,000,000 people, or 
one-third of the globe. 

It has already succeeded in creating divi¬ 
sions among us of the western world. It 
has succeeded with the most devilish skill 
in turning the peoples of the Orient against 
the west. 

You only have to talk for 6 minutes with 
anyone who has escaped from behind the 
iron curtain to know again—if you ever had 
any doubt—that we are imperiled by a sys¬ 
tem of savagery with modern skills the like 
of which the world has not seen in a thou¬ 
sand years. 

It is well established that the Soviet leaders 
have purposely murdered some 20 to 30 mil¬ 
lion of their own people. It la now reliably 
reported that it is their fiendish plan to have 
the Chinese Communist government liqui¬ 
date some 200 million Chinese for the pur¬ 
pose of having a supportable and thoroughly 
disciplined Communist society in China. 

I have no special knowledge of the Soviet 
plans today; I am probably the Inst person 
in North America to whom tho Kremlin 
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would confide Us program. But It la well 
known that the Soviet now has some 200 
divisions In the Soviet Union alone. These 
200 divisions compare with 20 to 80 divisions 
which might be opposed to them today by 
the west. 

Since the Communists are doing so well 
for themselves without war, many of us 
wonder why they should bother with waging 
either their little wars or a big war. They 
have conquered much of the world very fast 
and are undermining the rest of It very 
successfully. 

But dictators grow old and they grow Im¬ 
patient. Oppressed peoples are hard to hold 
In oppression, and a dictator must always 
move forward or else he moves backward. 
Then he dies. So he must press forward, he 
thinks, to conquer—and to stay alive. 

With vast military power and unlimited 
slave manpower In central Europe and Asia, 
nothing holds the Soviet back today but fear 
of atomic reprisal. How long our atomic 
superiority will last, and therefore how long 
this deterrent will last, no one can know. 

Since I hold no official position in the 
National Government of my country, I can 
speak entirely freely. A great many people 
are going around asking whether there will 
be a world war III. This Is an entirely 
pointless question. 

It is time we stopped living In a dream 
world and recognized the facts of life. One 
of the facts of life Is perfectly clear—we are 
being warred against by the undeclared 
world war III of world communism. We are 
not at war in the traditional sense. But we 
are being warred against as surely as though 
the Soviet Union had declared war, unfurled 
its banners, blown its trumpets, and marched 
Its troops off across all its borders. 

It is equally clear that the desperate strug¬ 
gle In Korea Is to the Soviets only a current 
and rather minor aspect of the Communist 
offensive. It is not difficult to forecast that 
Formosa Is on the schedule. This threat to 
Formosa Is peculiarly serious, and we should 
recognize it and get it right out on the table. 

Because Great Britain and India have rec¬ 
ognized the Communist government in 
China, this may imply recognition of Com¬ 
munist claims to Formosa. On the other 
hand, my own Government is committed to 
the defense of Formosa. 

What will happen, therefore, when the 
Communist offensive is launched against 
Formosa? Will the Communists then have 
succeeded In splitting us apart? Will the 
councils of the free peoples In the United 
Nations then he divided? The oriental mind 
of our persecutors will delight to see the 
western diplomats engaged in the most diffi¬ 
cult of decisions concerning United Nations 
action for the defense of Pormns«». 

The United States does not want one 
square Inch of Formosa. We insist, however, 
that no other nation shall take that Island 
by force of arms. We seek peace and peace¬ 
ful solutions. This problem should be set¬ 
tled at the peace-treaty conference or, like 
all other points of tension, at the United 
Nations. 

I say to you, with the knowledge that I 
am right, that It Is Soviet Russia’s clear pur¬ 
pose to divide the English-speaking people. 
They have proved this purpose, time and 
time again, at conference after conference. 
It Is a standard part of their propaganda. 
Formosa Is one of the biggest weapons In 
that arsenal It should be our common pur¬ 
pose to blunt and destroy that weapon. We 
can only blunt and destroy that weapon by 
finding some common agreement based 
upon our mutual necessities and our mutual 
purposes. 

We must stop waiting for catastrophes to 
happen and then rushing In to the United 
Nations and to oxir own inadequate defenses, 
else we shall not live through many more 
crises. We should act now—all of us who 
have this common urge to save the cause of 


human freedom. We should not wait until 
Formosa is attacked and then find out 
whether we are united or divided. We 
should forthwith take the problem of For¬ 
mosa before the United Nations or to the 
peace treaty council and find out where the 
free world stands. 

I repeat the impending attack on For¬ 
mosa Is a dangerous and powerful weapon 
of our enemies. We should blunt and de¬ 
stroy It now. In public, before It becomes an 
effective weapon to disunite and destroy us. 

Still more Invasions resulting In mure di¬ 
visions between our not-too-unlted nations 
of the Western World are plotted. These 
include the stepped-up warfare in Indo¬ 
china as an embarrassment to Prance. They 
include accelerated Communist trouble in 
Indonesia as an embarrassment to our 
friends of the Netherlands. They Include 
continued and accelerated difficulties In Eu¬ 
rope designed to contain and wear down 
British troops. They Include accelerating 
the Huk campaign in the Philippines where 
the United States has great resixmslbllltles 
and Interests. 

An Invasion of Iran and then Iraq, 
through Israel to the Mediterranean, is also 
clearly on the Soviet agenda. This would 
cost Europe her absolutely essential supply 
of oil. 

We are all in this leaky ship together. We 
are in the most acute danger the children of 
freedom have ever encountered. It seems 
to me too obvious for discussion that wo 
should draw closer and closer together and 
do so at a greatly accelerated rate. This 
Ideal must be practical, down to earth and, 
1 am sorry to say. It will be very expensive. 
But there Is no price tag on freedom and 
there must never be. 

I have already pointed out that Canada 
and the United States arc a single defense 
area. The threat of Soviet communism is 
directed against all North America at once, 
against our great agriculture, our mighty 
industries, our mines, our Great Lakes and 
our transportation. Elementary prudence 
requires that our plans for our military de¬ 
fense should be united. Our civil defense 
should also be jointly planned and Jointly 
executed. 

You, In Canada, arc on the great circle air 
route over which Red bombers arc presently 
able to attack, not only your country, but 
most of mine. Wo would be equally Im¬ 
periled by a successful Invasion of Alauk.^ 
Our Interests are totally joined and I trust 
that our steps for Joint protection will be 
closely developed and without delay. 

Out of the dangers and misfortunes of this 
period, we are drawn closer than ever before. 
The scheming monst-rs whose design it is to 
separate us, will, 1 am confident, end up by 
bringing us closer together. 

II wo are to confound the other schemes 
of our enemies, we need a new and mutual 
understanding of the precise nature of the 
tactics belrg used against us. Today, It Is 
Malik who Is a symbol of hate spewn all over 
the world from the rostrum the United 
Nations. He Is the symbol of human degra¬ 
dation of whom everyone speaks, one who 
seems to combine all the evil and untruth 
In the world Into one man. But It would be 
a fatal error to think In terms of personali¬ 
ties. Malik Is only one of a long line of pro¬ 
fessional and highly skilled liars. He Is just 
the current actor out of a stable which In. 
eludes Molotov, Gromyko, Vlshlnsky, and 
many more to come. 

It Is essential to our action In a time of 
crisis, that we gain a strong and clear un¬ 
derstanding that the Soviet program Is bent 
solely on enslavement and murder. What¬ 
ever the Soviet does Is conceived In evil and 
dedicated to human slavery; every Soviet 
attack must serve further to unite us. 

The Malik propaganda line of the moment 
is that the defense of the Republic of Korea 
Is a private adventure by the United States. 


The world knows this as another example of 
the great lie. One thrilling answer has been 
given by Canada. Already three Canadian 
destroyers are operating In Korean waters 
for the United Nations. Your Parliament Is 
not In session and under your Constitution 
you cannot send troops without an act of 
Parliament. But already the call has gone 
out for volunteers. More than 2,500 have 
volunteered and it is expected that more 
than 6,000 will soon be ready. Canada has 
given a typical Canadian answer to the 
propaganda of the big lie that the defense of 
r-'roa Is the private adventure of a single 
nation. 

Canada bus always given that kind of an 
answer and history has recorded in glittering 
pages the sacrifices of Canadians In defense 
of freedom. History has most recently re¬ 
corded that in Lend Lease, both during 
World War II and in similar contributions 
to Great Britain afterward, Canada has been 
more generous of her substance compared 
with her national wealth than any other 
nation. 

It Is also worth mentioning that of all the 
nations In the world, Canada stands far 
ahead of all others In Its alertness and skill 
In detecting the Communist spy ring while 
too many other countries were refusing to 
take the blinders off their eyes during the 
last war. For all of these achievements, 
every citizen of my country should be proud 
to be a neighbor of Canada. 

As a member of a family of many Ca- 
nandlans, I speak bluntly of our common cri¬ 
sis here today, as I have often, through the 
.ears, spoken at home. 

Our North American family has been large 
and close. But It Is much larger today. On- 
rushing events have forged the whole free 
world Into one family and nothing should 
be allowed to prevent us from acting as one. 

Once w© have faced and recognized the 
deadly nature and the colossal extent of the 
peril we are in, once we have organized our 
military and civil defense and taken stout 
action In the United Nations to bring ef¬ 
fective working unity at the future peril 
ponlls before they happen and not after¬ 
ward, we still have two more great tasks 
ahead. 

In the final analysis, a conquering dicta¬ 
tor is held back only by overwhelming force. 
It Is my hope that all of us will proceed 
speedily to build within the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty, the over¬ 
whelming military and productive force by 
which we can preserve the good that Ood 
has put upon this earth. To build and 
maintain such force will place a strain upon 
us all such as we have never faced before. 

The final struggle Is, therefore, political 
and economic. It requires high courage on 
the part of political leaders and all the 
people. It requires a willingness to surren¬ 
der minor objectives, political advantages, 
and petty national differences. All these are 
engulfed In a struggle for survival which may 
continue throughout our lifetime. 

We can win this fight for survival, but only 
if we bring the best we have to bear on these, 
the most difficult problems we have ever 
faced. 


Harry Bridget 

EXTENSION OP REMAKKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MASBACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Augmt 25, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I wish to include a telegram 
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that I have received from one of the 
leading citizens in my congressional dis¬ 
trict, which I think reflects the opinion 
of a great many of our people. It ap¬ 
pears to all of us that every dilatory tac¬ 
tic in the book has been used to prevent 
the deportation of Harry Bridges. I for 
one sincerely regret the decision of the 
justices of the United States Court of 
Appeals, and I am satisfied that Mr. Don¬ 
ovan, the sender of this wire, knows 
whereof he speaks since he is an able 
and capable attorney with many years of 
experience in the courts of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and one 
who has served with honor and distinc¬ 
tion in the public life of this city and 
State. 

Chelsea, Mass. 

Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The decision of two judf,es of the United 
States Court of Appeals to free Harry Hrirtgea 
is a pronounced disgrace to the United States 
in view of the record In the case. It Is 
further evidence of the weak compromising 
nami)y-pRmhy attitude of Judges and officials 
111 high places In our Government. It is a 
blow at the morale of the thousands of hert)tc 
troops now fighting in Korea and the thou¬ 
sands of others being readied for that en¬ 
gagement. It Is about time that officials and 
judges became realistic instead of stupidly 
idealistic. If the established law can protect 
individuals like Harry Bridges then it is 
high time for Congress to change that law. 
I join with counsel for the Government who 
exclaimed wdien the decision was announced: 
*'God help America." 

John F. Donovan. 

Chelsea, Mass. 


The Secretary of State 


EXTENSION np REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Ftiday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as our 
country passes through the present criti¬ 
cal times, It is well to keep the record of 
evmts straight. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer, of Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va., carried an editorial on 
August 19,1950, on current affairs, which 
contributes to an accurate record, and 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordeied to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Is It Contemptible? 

President Truman and Senator Kenneth 
Wherry, of Nebrask. Republican minority 
leader in the faenate, have kicked up some¬ 
thing of a national rumpus in their sharp 
exchange of comment over the fitness or 
u ;fitne' e of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
to continue In office. The Incident serves 
to dramatize one of the major Issues to be 
fought out during the coming political cam¬ 
paign over the complexion of the next Con¬ 
gress. Only a truly great nation could wage 
a war in distant Korea and at one and the 


same time be engaged in heated political 
broils at home. 

A truly bipartisan foreign policy long has 
been advocated by this newspaper, but when 
the administration in power refuses to par¬ 
ticipate in a bipartisan foreign policy—-as 
was so lamentably the case in matters re¬ 
lating to Asia—there Is little else the re¬ 
buffed party can do but to state Its own 
position as clearly as possible. 

This Senator Wherry did in unmistakably 
clear language. The Senator said: ‘‘The 
blood of our boys in Korea la on his (Ache- 
son’s) shoulders, and no one else. ” Mr. 
Truman retorted, the next day. by declaring 
"It (WHERRY’S I was a contemptible statement 
and b'^neath comment." 

The matter, apparently, will not die there. 
Mr. Acheson long ago furl ell ed public con¬ 
fluence when )M* exclaimed "I will not turn 
my back on Alger Hiss," after the latter had 
been coiivicf ed of traitorous conduct in the 
transmission <*t documents to a Communist 
spy network in Wa.shington. This shocked 
tile Nation as nothing else has since Pearl 
Haib(jr. 

One of Mr. Truman’s greatest faults Is his 
stubborn refusal, on various occasions, to 
give wav when some appointee Is shown up 
as Incompetent, or worse. On the other 
hand, as In the case of Henry A. Wallace, he 
sometimes acts with swiltness. as he did In 
kicking Wallace out of his Cabinet for ex¬ 
hibiting JRussnphile tendencies. Mr. Truman 
should long since have done the same thing 
with Acheson, lor the same reason. 

A nation cannot fight a war succcsaiully 
when the people have no confidence In the 
Government’s loreign policy The removal 
o Acheson would do more to restore con¬ 
fidence In United States foreign policy than 
any other possible action. 

When Achi.on charged off Korea in his last 
January speech he virtually gave an invita¬ 
tion for the Red Invasion of Korea. That 
fact can scarcely be disputed. When the 
invasion came. Mr. Truman overnight re¬ 
versed the Acheson policy. So much is his¬ 
tory. 

Far from being contemptible, we believe 
Senator Wherry’s statement, however, dis¬ 
agreeable It may be to the White House, hits 
the nail squarely on the head. 


Address by Former Representative Lloyd 
Thurston 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 

OP IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, on August 7. 1950. at Sioux City, 
Iowa, the Honorable Lloyd Thurston 
made an address before the annual con¬ 
vention of the Iowa Department of the 
American Legion. Mr. Thurston served 
In the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and World War 
I. He was a member of the Iowa Senate 
for 4 years and served as a Represent¬ 
ative from Iowa for 14 years. He is a 
member of the United Spanish War Vet¬ 
erans, the American Legion, and the 
Veterans for Foreign Wars. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address printed 
In the Appendix of the Record. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

It 1 b a high honor for an Individual to 
convoy the compliments ol one veteian 
group to a great veterans’ organization. The 
Iowa Department of the United Spunlsh 
War Veterans, through Its commander, 
greets the veterans of two world wars with 
the knowledge that history concedes the two 
conflicts mentioned wore more extensive hi 
every ic&pcct than an/ prhir military contest 
among nations. The American forces alone 
In World War I numbered four and one- 
fourth millions, and four times that number 
In World War II, making an aggregate of more 
than 20,000.000 serving under our flag In 
these two great wars. 

The Bpiuilyh-American War, Including the 
Philippine Insurrection and the China Expe¬ 
dition, called out; bout 400,000, or ono-teiHh 
of those engaged in World War I, and one- 
fortieth of those mustered into the Second 
World War. 

Tile SpanUsh American War resulted in lib¬ 
erating the oppressed peoples in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. Improvements in 
tropical medicine brought about sanitation 
and virtually eliminated yellow fever and 
malaria from the warm climates, which had 
claimed hundreds of thousands of victims 
annually. This conflict brought our Nation 
more into contact with world affairs, and 
It 8pf‘ms that world problems have multiplied 
since that time. 

The Spanish War veteran salutes the serv¬ 
ice men and women of World Wars I and II. 
Words can not add to the glorious victories 
they won throughout the world. On every 
continent and on countless islands many of 
their comrades lie interred as mute evidence 
of their sHcrlflcefe. History does not record 
more bitter conflicts or greater victories. 
They fought for n free world. 

The American citizen is proud of the un¬ 
broken chain of victories of our Armed Forces 
from the Revolution through the War of 1812, 
the Mexican, Civil, and Spanish Wars, and 
World Wars I and II, all being based upon the 
premises that freedom Is the highest concept 
of man. 

It was claimed that World War I was 
fought to save democracy; that World War II 
was fought to stamp out totalitarianism in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. In most 
instances, royal families were routed out 
of political control; but the European phi¬ 
losophy of centralized power replaced royalty 
with bloodthirsty ursurpers. who had the 
same oblectives in view: the enslavement of 
the people. Little, if anything, was gained 
to promote freedom. 

The so-called Atlantic Charter was sup¬ 
posed to be an organic act of freedom for 
small nations. In reading, It sounded well, 
but the same Individuals who conceived this 
altruistic declaration, at Yalta, betrayed 
these principles and thereby created the 
blackest pages In world history. A chain of 
events were set In motion in China which 
will envelop all of Asia, and may cause slav¬ 
ery and misery for generations. The Rus¬ 
sians now have their Asiatic rear covered by 
their Red allies In China, who likely will do 
their fighting in that part of the world. 
Their satellite states In eastern Europe will 
act as war buffers in front. Our world dream¬ 
ers planned it that way. 

Have you taken time to consider the sit¬ 
uation that has developed In our National 
Capital? Do you not recall that during the 
past few months when Alger Hiss, one of 
the principal advisers at Yalta, was on trial 
for perjury In connection with looting sec¬ 
ret documents from the State Department, 
that the ranking member of the Cabinet. 
Acheson, took the stand In the trial, and 
later said, "I stand behind Hiss." That two 
members of the United States Supreme Court 
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also testified In behalf of this person, who 
was convicted. IT more members of the 
court had followed the precedent of the two 
members, obviously, Hiss upon appeal to that 
Court could not have been convicted. Do 
you favor retaining the highest appointive 
officials in our Government who support 
pinks and subversive fellow travelers? 

Some of you may want to stand behind 
Mr. Acheson, who stands behind Mr. Hiss; 
a few of you may approve of the conduct of 
the two Supreme Court Justices. As for me, 
I prefer to stand behind the doughboys and 
the tars who have fought and who are now 
fighting to save this country of ours. 

You will remember that the Congress 
passed an act to exempt the cooky pushers 
of the State Department and the foreign 
service from military duty. While you boys 
were in the trenches in France or in the 
Jungles of the Pacific isles, these favored 
pansies lolled about the embassies of the 
world. Would not \ou and I like to have 
the entire State Department In the front 
line trenches in Korea? 

We all have faith In the American vete¬ 
ran, Why not have a Joint meeting of the 
representatives of the great service organi¬ 
zations, the Veterans of F’orelgn Wars, the 
American Legion, the American Veterans, 
the Disabled Veterans, and the United Span- 
\sh War Veterans, and let them pass upon 
the loyalty or lack of loyalty of high ofll- 
cittls who appear to be above public cen¬ 
sure? The leading farm, labor, industrial 
groups, Join for concerted action in seeking 
legislation or betterments: why not vet¬ 
erans? 

May I Inquire, what Is the matter with 
America? Have we been unfair to the other 
nations of the world? Why are we always 
culled upon for funds and help? We lot 
the nations of Europe have about $26,000,- 
000.000 after World War I. and they repudi¬ 
ated their obligations. Since World War II, 
wc have donated about $40,000,000,000, or a 
total of sixty or seventy blUlons, to pur¬ 
chase good will. Strange, but other nations 
do not make gifts to us, or worry about our 
good will. 

Why not base our policy toward other na¬ 
tions upon their vote in the United Nations 
to support our Government in Korea? I 
say no Korea support from them, no more 
support Irorn us. 

This beautiful, bountiful America of ours 
is the finest heritage ever handed down to a 
people. America’s position In the world did 
not Just happen; it was attained through 
the toll and sacrifice, yes. the sweat and 
blood, of thousands of men and women who 
were determined to prove that human agen¬ 
cies, through Divine guidance, could create 
and maintain a form of government which 
would provide free institutions for a Nation 
with the highest concepts known to man. 
It would seem that the results of their efforts 
would be patent to all, and it is almost unbe¬ 
lievable that in our midst traitors, some in 
public office, would destroy this Government 
which you and 1 love. Because public offi¬ 
cials have been more Interested In votes 
than the welfare of their land, real Ameri¬ 
cans must now stand on guard. 

The speaker has traveled through Man¬ 
churia, and almost the length of Korea, and 
In a small degree can understand the tre¬ 
mendous barriers and uncertain terrain 
which our troops now face. We fervently 
hope and pray that sufficient men and sup¬ 
plies can reach the battlofront, to save our 
boys from a threatened Dunkirk. We want 
every last ounce of our national strength 
made available to them now. 

The great American Legion is one of the 
principal pillars in the foundation of our 
Nation; Its collective views. Its counsel and 
Judgment can do much In time of national 
peril. It is to be hoped that your, committee 


on resolutions will have the courage to meet 
the facts and to suggest a course of action 
which will bring our ship of state back to 
the course of feailess, sound government. 


A Masterpiece of Ambiguity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OF NEW JESBET 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “A Masterpiece of Ambi¬ 
guity.” published in the Journal of Com¬ 
merce on August 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to bo printed in the Appendix 
of the Record, as follow.^: 

A Masterpiece of Ambiguity 

The firm of Brannan & Gillette is not easily 
discourneed. 

For years Mr. Brannan has been trying to 
muzzle the country’s commodity futures ex¬ 
changes without getting Congress to go 
along with his Ideas. Even the dodge of 
using the Korean war emergency as an alibi 
for slipping stricter commodity exchange 
curbs on the statute books did not work. 
First the House and then the Senate Bank¬ 
ing Committee threw out the administra¬ 
tion’s roque.st for Government margin powers 
over the commodity exchanges. 

That should have been enough. But It 
wasn’t. Blocked at the front door, Mr. Bran¬ 
nan. this time aided by Senator GiLrErrE, 
tried the back door. 

Senator Gillette, during the final voting 
rush on the Senate floor, succeeded In writ¬ 
ing an amendment Into the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act which tries to accomplish by in¬ 
direction what Congress repeatedly refused 
to do openly. 

We are talking about the so-called nilleite 
amendment to the Defense Production Ai t, 
added to the bill as section 006. 

At first glance, this amendment seems so 
full of sweet reasonableness that It appears 
quite harmless. But to take that view would 
be a dangerous self-deception on the part 
of the commodity exchanges. The Gillette 
amendment is dangerous to the point of 
vlclousnesB. Make no mistake about that. 

What the amendment purports to do Is to 
prevent excessive speculation by charging 
the commodity exchanges themselves with 
this task. That sounds reasonable enough, 
particularly If It Is remembered that the 
administration originally wanted to do this 
policing Job Itself, with the club of margin 
control. 

The rub In the Gillette amendment lies 
In the fact that It would bo one of the 
prerogatives of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to say when, In his opinion, excessive specu¬ 
lation exists or threatens. After he makes 
such a declaration the exchanges would 
have the choice of either doing the Secre¬ 
tary’s bidding or getting Involved in long- 
drawn-out court battles with the Depart¬ 
ment. 

In such a fight the cards would be heavily 
stacked against any exchange or exchange 
official not seeing eye to eye with the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, particularly since the 
amendment carries real teeth In the form of 
a possible $6,000 fine or a year in prison, or 
both, for any willful violation of the amend¬ 


ment. This threat may be enough to disrupt 
the functioning of any commodity ex¬ 
change, and that, of course. Is exactly what 
Senator Gillette and Secretary Brannan 
hope to accomplish In one way or the other. 

For years economists have tried to define 
what “excessive speculation” is. Nobody has 
succeeded in writing such a definition. But 
that obviously docs not daunt the good Sen¬ 
ator from Iowa. 

He came up with a definition of excessive 
speculation that is a real honey. He defines 
It as (1) speculative trading In a volume in 
excess of the volume reasonably necessary to 
absorb hedging trades, or (2) speculative 
trading of a character which causes or tends 
to cause unreasonable fluctuations or un¬ 
warranted changes in price. 

To a tired Senate that was rushing through 
a flood of some 40 or 60 amendments before 
the final vote on the Defense Production Act 
last Tuesday, these words must have sound¬ 
ed very sweet and reasonable indeed. The 
trouble with them is that they are absolutely 
meaningless. They are so vaguely drawn that 
it would take long court controversies to 
define them properly and by the time such 
clarifications could be obtained the war 
emergency probably would long be over. 

So here again it is quite obvious that the 
war is being used merely as an excuse and 
that what the administration and some of 
its friends are really after is the permanent 
crippling of the commodity exchanges. 

Senator Gillette failed to say what he con¬ 
siders as a trading volume “reasonably neces¬ 
sary" to absorb hedging trades. Put any 
commodity expert on the witness stand and 
he will tell you that the trouble with the 
commodity exchanges today is not excessive 
speculation but not enough speculation. 
There is no way of arbitrarily fixing a per¬ 
centage relationship between hedging and 
speculative transactions. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
broader the futures markets are, the better 
they will fulfill their functions. Moreover, 
price fluctuations In an active market usu¬ 
ally are smaller, and not larger, than In a 
narrower market. 

That is elementary economics, but obvi¬ 
ously this is one of the economic laws Sec¬ 
retary Brannan and Senator Gillette have 
suspended—for political reasons. Commodi¬ 
ties In which no organized futures markets 
exist frequently show sharped price fluctu¬ 
ations and more speculation than the ones 
with futures markets because the price- 
making pnxjesB in the futures markets is 
being conducted in full view of everybody. 

The Olilotte amendment, to be quite char¬ 
itable about It, is 111-conctivcd and poorly 
written. It would be ueeloss in the fight 
against wartime Inflation—but it would be 
extremely harmful to the continued func¬ 
tioning of the commodity exchanges. It 
should be eliminated from the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act by the Senate-House conferees. 


DUaffection in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “DisafTcction in Red China,” 
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written by Rodney Gilbert, and published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Tues¬ 
day, August 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows; 

DiSAFFBcnoK IN Red China—Geowino Dm- 

cx)NTENT Presents Possisitiry of Blow- 

Up IN Moscow's Pace Within a Year 
(By Rodney Gilbert) 

Taipeh, Formosa. —It has been frequently 
reported, both from Stalinist China, via Hong 
Kong, and from Japan, that an army of 
something like 200,000 Manchurian troops 
has 3 een assembled near the Korean border, 
ready to go into action in support of the 
North Koreans whenever Moscow gives the 
word. Since the Peking regime claims au¬ 
thority ovei all of Red China's armed forces, 
such action would commit Mao Tse-tung and 
company to open warfare against the United 
Nations end more specifically against those 
nations which are contributing men, ships, 
and planes to the effort to check the progress 
of the Stalinist Koreans. This would be 
such a serious commitment that, if It Is really 
contemplated, Mr. Malik is simply throwing 
dust In the eyes of those who watch his 
forensic antics in the Security Council. 

It would be a serious commitment because 
If Chinese soldiery wore shooting at Ameri¬ 
can ground forces and British ships In Korea, 
there could be no pretense that Chinese 
armed forces elsewhere were not at war with 
the British in Hong Kong, for example, or 
with the American Seventh Fleet and its 
planes in the Formosa channel. But there 
is no eason to believe that the Chinese Com¬ 
munist government in Pe«dng would hesitate 
to obey Russian orders that would Involve 
Chln'i in wkr with the civilized world as 
deeply t .. North Korea is now involved. The 
shelling of British and other ships at the 
approaches to Hong Kong harbor Is a gesture 
lit contempt of the consequences of such an 
involvement. So was the recent machine- 
gunning of an American patrol plane by 
Chinese Communist planes, if correctly re¬ 
ported. 

There are many reasons for thinking, more¬ 
over, that bringing China into open conflict 
with the non-communist world would seem 
highly desirable to Moscow. Great hordes 
of Chinese soldiery could be poured Into 
Korea. Great weight of numbers would 
force the United States to do one of two 
things: to get out. with great loss of "face" 
and confidence throughout Asia, or to throw 
great weight Into it at great expense. This 
would divert so much strength to the Par 
East that, to be prepared for an "emergency" 
in Europe and for home defense as well, the 
whole economy of the United States would 
have to be put on a war footing. 

Feints at Formosa, Hong Kong, and Indo¬ 
china. with submarine play off of the Japa¬ 
nese and Philippine coasts, would invite fur¬ 
ther diversions of strength to the East and 
more exhausting efforts to be ready for emer¬ 
gencies in Europe. All of this would be de¬ 
signed to promote the economic prostration 
of the capitalist world, at no extraordinary 
cost to Soviet Russia, and at no great risk 
of war. 

The one great risk to the Soviet Union is 
that some Important satellite would have a 
revulsion of feeling against this game and re¬ 
fuse to play Its part. This is nowhere like¬ 
lier to happen than In China. It is not be¬ 
cause any top Communist has the will or the 
power to lead a counterrevolution that is 
likely to happen there; but simply because 
the revulsion of feeling among all classes 
Is growing faster than the all-important po¬ 
lice system. 

There is much talk here of going back to 
the continent within a year that Is based 
upon nothing but wishful thinking. But 
there is also a belief here, founded on real 


Information, that China will blow up in Mos¬ 
cow's face within a year for the reason that 
discontent is growing at such a pace that 
it cannot be policed. Considering what a 
tremendous advantage in the cold war the 
Stalinist conquest of continental China 
seems to have given the Kremlin, the chance 
that the Chinese masses may be all but ready 
to wreck the whole Soviet establishment in 
the Far East should be a possibility of the 
greatest importance to the non-Communlst 
world. 

Mao Tse-tung said some weeks ago that 
there were still 400,000 guerrillas to be 
mopped up in China. The word for guerrilla 
In Chinese is unsatisfactory and misleading 
In the military terminology of 30 years ago 
it was used to describe regular army units 
functioning as flying columns. That usage 
is forgotten; and the word "yu chi tul" now 
describes a body of armed men with some 
organization and discipline, In revolt against 
authority. That Is probably what Mao had 
in mind; for, when the Nationalist armies 
were retreating they left behind, throughout 
north, central, and south China, as many 
men, under officers and with their arms, 
as could find local cover from which to op¬ 
erate. There Is constant communication 
between some of these bodies and a central 
command on this Island, and occasional 
communication with nearly all of them. 
This chain of units extends from Man¬ 
churia to Hainan and as deep Into the hinter¬ 
land as eastern Hunan and Honan. These 
are what might be called the official guerrillas 
and their number is estimated at 300,000. 
But more or less loosely attached to these in 
all the same territories are bodies of out¬ 
lawed farmers who have risen in revolt 
against excessive taxation and grain levies, 
deserters from the Red armies, usually try¬ 
ing to get back to their native places, and 
runaways from the cities who have run foul 
of Communist regimentation. 

Mao’s estimate of 400.000 would probably 
account for all of these in the eastern prov¬ 
inces. But In the western parts, notably In 
western Hunan, Kuelchow, and Szechuan, 
there are still small armies of defeated sol¬ 
diery, holding their own under no particular 
authority and making common cause with 
native bandits and rebel farmers, who are 
keeping big areas in chaos. About these no 
one here has as much information as the 
Communist’., who advertise them by de¬ 
nouncing them. In Kansu most of the de¬ 
feated Moslems, who were militiamen, have 
gone back to their farms, but from Com¬ 
munist publicity one learns that bands of 
these tough fellows are still harassing the 
conquerors. Even in Slnklang a rebel ele¬ 
ment survives and in Inner Mongolia the 
same Prince Toh, who outlawed himself by 
submitting to the Japanese, Is now operating 
against the Reds with a very efl active little 
force. 

All these are known as guerrillas In popu¬ 
lar parlance; and nobody estimates the total 
number of armed men who have not sub¬ 
mitted to the Communists as low as a 
million. 

But that is not the end of It, for not only 
have Mao’s beloved peasantry turned against 
the regime, but the workers whom Li Li-san 
came back to organize into the dictatorial 
proletariat are more bitterly disillusioned 
than the peasantry. Their exploitation Is 
along classical Stalinist lines. Hours are 
longer, wages lower, and the speed-up is 
whooped along by labor heroes. When fac¬ 
tories are moved, the workers are rounded 
up and hrrdcd along with the machinery, 
without any provision for the movement 
and housing of their families. To top this 
off there is very serious unemployment in 
every industrial center—^wlth no slave labor 
camps as yet to take care of U. 

Now Chinese labor has had Just enough 
experience In organization to organize re¬ 
volt-taking the form mostly of slow motion 


and scientific sabotage. This underground 
labor organization, which spread very slowly 
at first from Shanghai, is now reaching Into 
every industrial community and, since it is 
less demonstrative where discipline is the 
best, "the fire is hottest under the Com- 
munlsts where they smell the least smoke," 
as one visitor to this island from Shanghai 
recently said to me. 

That same condition Is equally true too 
of concealed rebellion in the Communist 
armies. Where It Is best prepared there is 
no evidence of disaffection. A regiment sta¬ 
tioned in the town of Melhslen in Kuang- 
tung, under Communist officers, was secretly 
pledged to the counterrevolution. But, being 
moved to wrath by the conduct of local Red 
officials, it held a lynching party, declared 
Itself for the Nationalist Government and 
took to the hills. 

This was a deplorable development because 
one such unit acting alone achieves nothing 
but the relief of the Reds from the cost of 
its keep, while 20, acting on a given signal 
at the right time, might seize a province 
and wipe out the whole Red set-up. But 
now there is a coordinating force of experts 
at work which Is trying to bring every ele¬ 
ment in actual revolt, every underground 
force and all the potential rebels—all known 
as guerrillas In popular parlance now— 
under some sort of direction. 

Several months ago Mr. Christopher Rand, 
writing from Hong Kong, told of the spread 
of disillusionment and discontent In Red 
China, but expressed the belief that the 
Communist bureaucracy was loyal. The in¬ 
doctrinated fanatics are loyal; but the Com¬ 
munists took over such enormous adminis¬ 
trative responslhllitlcH In so short a time 
that the indoctrinated fanatics make up a 
trifling minority within the great body of 
technicians, administrators, clerks, and 
what-not whom they had to recruit from 
the middle class and the rural gentry— 
the elements in the population which they 
are systematically ruining. 

Great numbers of their recruits, indeed. 
Joined them for the very reason that their 
families or their employers were ruined and 
that they had to serve the Commuiilst.s to 
eat. They attend all the indoctrination 
classes and become masters of the Marxist 
Jargon; but bales of smuggled letters come 
through Hong Kong to this place to prove 
that the most Intense haters of the Stalinist 
system are among the employees In its ad¬ 
ministrative system. 

And then for the police system, upon which 
Stalinist regimes elsewhere rely for sur¬ 
vival—that's really the worm at the core 
of the big Bed apple. 


Internal Security 


EXTENSION OP KEMAEKS 
or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
August 25, 1950, entitled ‘Internal Se- 
curity.'* 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Internal Secxiritt 

Senator McCarran'r bill on which the Sen¬ 
ate is about to begin fateful deliberations 
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is titled bill to protect the Internal secu¬ 
rity of the United States, and for other pur¬ 
poses/* Because protection of the country's 
internal security Is now a matter of crucial 
Importance, the bill deserves sober consider, 
atlon In the light, first, of Its contribution 
to this paramount purpose and, second. In 
relation to Its other unstated purposes. 

The McCarran bill Is an omnibus measure 
dealing wlh three distinct and essentially 
different problems: (1) The problem of es¬ 
pionage and sabotage; (2) the problem of 
seditious or subversive utterances and asso¬ 
ciations; (3) the problem of hostile alien 
Infiltration. Respecting the first of these 
problems, the McOarran bill carries out, in 
much the same manner as the security bill 
Introduced by Senator Magntjson, the Presi¬ 
dent's recommendations for tightening the 
laws against spies and saboteurs. To this 
extent, it directly serves the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the country's Internal security. In 
our Judgment, however, the two other prob¬ 
lems dealt with In the McCarran bill are not 
directly related to Internal security, what¬ 
ever may be their pertinence to the “other 
purposes*' Senator McCarran had in view. 

The McCarran bill proposes to deal with 
the problem of subversive opinions through 
the complicated mechanism previously pro¬ 
posed by Senators Mundt and Perguson; 
Indeed, it takes over their subversive activ¬ 
ities control bill In all Its essentials. This is 
to say. In brief, that It would require the 
registrations of all Communists and Com¬ 
munist sympathizers as designated by an 
administrative board, it would substantially 
cripple their ability to spread their ideas, and 
It would make criminal “any act which 
would substantially contribute to the es¬ 
tablishment within the United States of a 
totalitarian dictatorship ♦ • * under the 
domination or control of any foreign gov¬ 
ernment, foreign organization, or foreign in¬ 
dividual." This is a definition so vague that 
we think it seriously threatens the freedom 
of expression guaranteed by the first amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution. 

The premise on which this sweeping pro¬ 
posal rests is that ideas are dangerous to the 
internal security of the United States. But 
it has been a fundamental American premise 
for a centuiy and a half—ever since the un¬ 
fortunate Sedition Act of 1798 was allowed 
to lapse in 1800—that unhealthy ideas are 
bo: \ countered by healthy ones and that the 
gravest danger to the sources of national 
strength lies In the suppression of opinion. 

The opinions of the Communists are 
odious. But they are not, as opinions, dan¬ 
gerous. There is no sign that they are con¬ 
tagious or that they have infected more than 
a tiny handful of sick Americans. Com¬ 
munists are nuisances. But they are not, 
as Communists, threats to Internal security. 
They threaten security only if they engage 
in espionage or sabotage. And this Is why 
It Is wise to strengthen the statutory pro¬ 
visions against spies and saboteurs, as the 
President has recommended. The subver¬ 
sive control provisions of the McCarran bill 
would not contribute in the smallest degree 
to the detection and frustration of spies 
and saboteurs. They would not protect in¬ 
ternal security. They would serve only the 
other purposes of the bill—particularly the 
dangerous and essentially totalitarian pur¬ 
pose of punishing men for the holding or 
expression of disloyal thoughts. 

We have dealt in an earlier editorial with 
the Immigration and naturalization features 
of the McCarran bUl. These, too. are puni¬ 
tive rather than preventive. Insofar as they 
are addressed at all to the protection of In¬ 
ternal security, they embrace the totalita¬ 
rian technique of quarantining hostile ideas, 
of shutting this country off from contact 
with the outside world. We need to strive, 
of course, to keep outside our borders the 
agents of communism who would attempt 


to Injure our military defenses. But it la 
craven folly, peculiarly Communist In char¬ 
acter, to bar all who disagree with us. 

Security Is not promoted by panicky fears; 
It calls for rational precautions. The bulk 
of the McCarran bill Is aimed at shadows 
and serves purposes which have nothing to 
do with security. Yet in the name of se¬ 
curity It threatens freedoms which have been 
the historical sources of American strength. 


The Responsibility and Duty of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN raB SENATE OP THE UNITED BTA'TES 

Friday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times yesterday carried an 
article by Mr. Arthur Krock, which 
makes sound observations on the re¬ 
sponsibility and duty of Congress. 

It is with the thought that Mr. Krock's 
observations should be preserved in oflft- 
cial form that I ask unanimous consent 
for insertion of the article in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In the Nation—The Senate Proves It 
Learned a Lesson 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, August 23.—Until the House 
and Senate conferees on the c efense produc¬ 
tion bill (the economic controls measure) 
have reported an agreement to the two 
branches of Congress, and this agreement has 
been approved, the legislation will remain 
unfinished business. But the form in which 
the bill passed the Senate contained two pro¬ 
visions which proclaim the fact that this 
branch at least has learned a lesson from the 
recent past. 

The lesson is that temporary loans of power 
by Congress to the Executive are very diffi¬ 
cult to recall If the President wants to keep 
them longer than Congress thinks the sit¬ 
uation of the country requires. It was 
brought home to Congress by experience dur¬ 
ing the administrations of Franklin D, Roose¬ 
velt. Then also It was discovered by the 
legislators that, even If Congress put a ter¬ 
minal date on loans of authority, Executive 
Influence could operate to have that extend¬ 
ed if the President were made a part of the 
terminating process. 

senator AIKEN'S PROPOSAL 

When, therefore, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee began consideration of 
the defense production bill as passed by the 
House, certain members determined to profit 
by that experience. Alter private discussions 
In which Senators Robertson, of Virginia, 
and Aiken, of Vermont were prominent, the 
latter proposed In committee that at any 
time Congress could withdraw the full dele¬ 
gation of emergency powers to the Presi¬ 
dent by concurrent resolution. Unlike a 
Joint resolution, this legislative process Is 
completed wholly by congressional action; 
the President Is not a part of It and against 
it he cannot apply the veto. 

Advocatee of the method pointed out to 
the committee that the proposed delegation 


of powers was vast, that they were to he 
loaned in a situation far short of full mobili¬ 
zation and without careful study and full 
hearings. It might well develop, they said, 
that some of the loans were unwise and 
would do more harm than good. Therefore, 
they argued. It was only fair to the people 
and to the President to arrange that they 
could be terminated before June 30,1962, the 
date of their expiration — by Congress 
through concurrent resolution or by the 
President's own decision that he did not 
need them any longer. 

THE PARTIAL REPEAL PLAN 

The force of this argument, as applied to 
the specific legislation, combined with 
memories of the congressional experience 
previously referred to, was sufficient to per¬ 
suade the committee to include the con¬ 
current resolution feature In Its original 
draft. Then came a discussion of what sale- 
guards Bliould be furnished for the body of 
the bill if a section ot sections were held 
unconstitutional. The usual proposal was 
made that the legislation should explicitly 
state that Judicial invalidation of any part 
of it would not affect the remainder, to 
which there was no dissent. 

But this set Senator Robertson to think¬ 
ing that the same safeguard could be erected 
for the body of the bill in the event any 
section or sections turned out to be unwise 
or unworkable. Accordingly, ho suggested 
that Congress, by concurrent resolution, 
might also at any time repeal any part of 
the legislation. Once again Republican 
members of the committee were available 
as sponsors, and the original draft was 
amended to include this equally Important 
provision. 

A SALtJTARr ACTION 

with these two reservations on the loans 
of authority, the bill passed the Senate, 
86 to 8 11 they are retained In the final 

draft that goes to the President, and if he 
signs that, Congress will have taken a very 
salutary action. It will have protected Its 
domain under the Constitution and the 
popular Interest while at the same time dele¬ 
gating powers to the Executive which it be¬ 
lieves the emergency requires. It will have 
assured that the terminal point fixed for the 
loan of power cannot be exceeded and may 
bo shortened, and by these provisions the 
Senate also made it possible for Congress to 
retain its function as a full partner in the 
triune Government of the United States. 
balancing veto power 

These vital considerations were often neg¬ 
lected by Congress throughout the Roosevelt 
administrations. Beginning with the emer¬ 
gency laws of 1933 to combat the depression, 
Congress developed the practice of surrender¬ 
ing vast authority to the Executive which 
the Constitution had reserved to the legis¬ 
lative branch without protecting Itself from 
the Presidential veto power in case Congress 
should want to reclaim what It had dele¬ 
gated. It takes a two-thirds majority In 
both branches to override a Presidential veto; 
a strong President can usually prevent that 
from forming; and Congress, unless It takes 
the precautions It did in writing the defense- 
production bill, often has found that this is 
the history of surrendered authority. 

From the viewpoint of the constitutional 
division of powers, the safeguards written 
into the defense-production bill are equally 
as Important as the Senate's approval of the 
Wherry-Bricker amendment. This linked 
wage with price controls and required the 
dual application to the entire economic 
structure instead of selected parts of it, for, 
as Senator Wrerrt said by way of example, 
to control meat prices the system must be 
extended to com, wheat, cereals, and poul¬ 
try—must **go clear across the board to be 
effective." 
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Counterrevolution in China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled '‘Counterrevolution in China."' 
written by Rodney Gilbert, and published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Wednesday, August 23,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

COtJNTERftlCVOI.tmON IN CHINA—TIME LEFT 

TO Rest op Woki.d To Forestall Reds and 

Take Action May Be Very Short 
(By Rodney Gilbert) 

Taipeh, Formosa. —In yesterday's contribu¬ 
tion from “this island bastion of liberty and 
democracy,*' as my Chinese friends here de¬ 
scribe Formosa when on a rhetorical flight 
in English. I had a good deal to say about the 
way in which a mass Chinese revolt against 
Soviet tutelage could and might spike the 
Kremlin’s cold-war guns. I said that many 
well-informed persons here felt that this 
could happen within a year. TTiis writer 
probably gave the impression that he thought 
BO, too; and he does, conditionally. If all 
the different kinds of guerrilla and under¬ 
ground movements could be coordinated, 
and If a high-pressure propaganda campaign 
were to exploit the growing revulsion of feel¬ 
ing against communism In practice and 
against the subservience of the Chinese Red 
dictatorship to the Stalinist dictatorship, 
there could be a genuine mass rising which 
the armies would first refuse to suppress and 
would then support. 

Whether these conditions can be quickly 
met or not, this writer is not sure. With 
adequate financing, some help with organiza¬ 
tion and International encouragement, they 
could be met in a hurry. But whether it 
will bo quickly realized in Washlngt(3n and 
elsewhere that such relatively cheap en¬ 
couragement and help could be far more 
disconcerting to the Soviet Union than mas- 
fiive American rearmament Is at this long 
range an unanswerable question. Yet, if 
there is to be succesful Chinese counter¬ 
revolution, it is exceedingly Important that 
It should get going in a hurry. This is be¬ 
cause of the psychology of the Chinese sol¬ 
dier—maybe any soldier’s psychology. 

It used to be a common saying among the 
Chinese military chiefs of the civil-war era 
that, though the average recruit joins the 
army to eat, and though he is true to his 
salt (“favors those whom he eats,’’ literally), 
an army must have a “fl-mo.** In literary 
parlance this means the theme of an essay. 
In this connection It means a motive for 
fighting, a cause. The “theme” may be 
wholly specious, and^a defeated army may 
And it BO in retrospect, as several millions 
of Hitler’s former soldiers now profess to find 
the Nazi theme. But when an army is roll¬ 
ing into action it is not inclined to examine 
its theme with a critical eye; and In that 
exciting hour not 1 soldier In 10,000 is 
receptive to an enemy propagandist’s sug¬ 
gestion that Its theme Is phony. 

Except for the heavily indoctrinated little 
nucleus of about a hundred thousand effec¬ 
tives which Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh con¬ 
trolled at the end of World War II, the mil¬ 
lions of “grain eaters’* who subsequently 
conquered the Chinese mainland were re¬ 


cruited like any other Chinese army In his¬ 
tory. Like every other Chinese army, they 
were recruited from the poor peasantry who 
overman the land. They Joined to eat. But 
the Communists then supplied them with 
plenty of themes. The theoretical Marxist 
appeal was to a trifling minority, of course. 
The major theme was that of liberating 
China from the ruthless, exploiting dictator¬ 
ship of the fat bourgeoisie. 

An important corollary to thlj was that 
thla bourgeoisie wns traitorous to China be¬ 
cause it had s( Id exploitation rights to the 
American imperialists. Even while this last 
line was being worked to the limit, the Na¬ 
tionalist armies were denied any theme at 
all by General Marshall’s pcacc-maklng 
teams, because It was esteemed that antl- 
Oommunlst political education among the 
Nationalist soldiery would overheat their 
pn.Mslons and make it difficult for the oppos¬ 
ing forces to bo brought Into a coalition. 

Well, while the Red armies were rolling, 
tlie themes supplied by the Stalinist stooges 
did the trick. But once the northern hordes 
settled down In South China to what is to 
them a most uncongenial peace environ¬ 
ment, they began to examine the themes 
and found them phony. Being peasants, 
they did not like what was being done to 
the peasants In their own northern home dis¬ 
tricts, and they did not like what was being 
done to the people among whom they were 
quartered. They might be "straw-sandaled 
southern barbarians.” speaking an atrocious 
travesty on the Chinese language. Their 
food might be an abomination, and their 
country might be a foul malarial swamp; 
but still they are poor, undernourished Chi¬ 
nese farmers, subject still to rapacious offi¬ 
cial exploitation—under whatever doctrinal 
authority. 

And as for the war having been a holy one 
for China’s liberation from American Impo- 
rlallsm, where was it, and where is it? And 
who are these arrogant Russians from whom 
the officers take orders with more or less 
grace and to whom the political commissars 
are so abjectly deferential? Isn’t it probably 
true, they wonder, that they have been ca¬ 
joled by traitors into winning China for the 
Red Russian empire? 

Now that is the state of doubt that Is 
known to prevail In many Chinese Red units, 
and the line of suggestion that is influencing 
the thinking of some of their highest officers 
at this moment. If mass discontent were at 
this writing to start one or another army 
rolling northward, with the expulsion of the 
Russians and the extermination of traitors 
as its theme. It could become a tidal move¬ 
ment and the great propaganda machinery 
of the Stalinist regime would be powerless 
against it. But if Moscow can flrst get a 
substantial Chinese force into action against 
the United Nations forces in Korea, and got 
that army In action to shouting for the 
obliteration of the American imperialists, 
the army theme throughout China, from 
the hour of actual conflict, may only too 
readily be the expulsion of the Americans 
from the East. Then it would be next to 
impossible to get a hearing for the actual 
fact that China, the satellite, was lighting 
Soviet despotism’s war against civilization 
and democracy. 

Once the existing armies were set on the 
wrong course and engaged In conflict at any 
point. It would be easy for the Kremlin’s 
agents in Peking to raise as big additional 
armies as Russia could equip and train. 
Eighteen months ago this writer tried to 
contribute an article to a magazine with a 
Nation-wide circulation on the uses that 
Russia could make of China’s enormous man¬ 
power if the Stalinist conquest of that coun¬ 
try were not checked. This was rejected 
as a gross exaggeration of the possibilities. 

A little over 2 months ago few occidental 
military authorities would have believed 
that masses of Orientals could be trained 


and disciplined to fight as the Northern 
Koreans have fought for a wholly unworthy 
cause—the enslavement of their whole na¬ 
tion to the Kremlin. But though they may 
not have taken much stock In the theme 
supplied them when they started rolling— 
the liberation of Korea from the agents of 
American imperialism—^no effort to persuade 
them that their southern kinsmen were 
fighting for a worthier cause has had the 
slightest effect on their fighting spirit. 

So It would be with an equally well 
equipped, well disciplined and well found 
Chinese force; and If Soviet Russia saw lit 
to equip rnd train 10,000,000 men, the 10.- 
000,000 men could be recruited; and with 
an antlforeign theme the 10.000,000 would 
light. And under those conditions the 
masses would be cowed and docile, even 
though the maintenance of the 10,000,000 
meant grinding poverty for 100,000.000. 

There is no reason to think that Moscow 
contemplates any such gigantic effort to set 
Red China on an anti-American course. It 
could not bo organized in time to antici¬ 
pate a tidal anti-Russian movement, if such 
a movement were to start In the near future. 
But no such effort would bo needed to start 
a greater mass of well-equipped Chinese sol¬ 
diers than the whole Northern Korean army 
on the anti-American warpath and have 
millions chanting the anti-American theme 
song In a very short time. • 

So the time loft to the rest of tha world 
to forestall such action and supply fuel 
to a counterrevolution may be very short 
indeed. 


America Can Win the Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
July 1 edition of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, a very responsible and 
stimulating publication, contains an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “America Can Win the 
Peace," by Mr. Louis Fischer. This ar¬ 
ticle was called to my attention by Mr. 
S. Spencer Scott, president of Harcourt 
Brace & Co., Inc. 

The article Is so well-written and so 
timely that I ask unanimous consent to 
insert it in its entirety in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

America Can Win the Peace 
(By Louis Fischer) 

The other night, following a lecture, a 
member of my audience asked If anyone 
really understood our foreign policy. There 
were so many contradictions In the things 
we said and the things we did, we went on, 
that he had given up the attempts to compre¬ 
hend America’s purpose In the field of for¬ 
eign affairs. 

Another questioner at the same lecture 
wanted to know why it was that so few books 
were available which attempted to explain 
to the responsible American citizen what 
our foreign policy was or should be. Back 
in the thirties, he said, scarcely a month 
passed without the publication of several 
Important books interpreting or analyzing 
America’s world role. Yet today, when the 
stakes are infinitely larger, there are few 
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books which contribute to an Informed 
American public opinion on our foreign 
policy. 

Both these questions, it seems to me, re¬ 
flect a general confusion and uncertainty In 
America today over our relationship to the 
rest of the world and our responsibility in 
meeting the threats to the peace. This 
article is an effort to examine the founda¬ 
tions of an American foreign policy. It is 
also an effort—perhaps presumptuous—to 
present in rough outline some ideas that 
might go into dealing with this general 
subject. 

What should be the purpose of the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

Should it be anticommunism? We com¬ 
bat Stalin and bolster Tito. Both are Com¬ 
munists. 

Should It be procapitalism? We subsidize 
capitalist countries and we also reinforce the 
Scxjlalist governments of Great Britain, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Burma. 

Should It be prodemocracy? We support 
many democracies as well as the dictatorships 
in Portugal and Yugoslavia. Some of those 
who bridle at American aid to Tito would 
help Franco, whose one-party tyranny is as 
tough as Tito’s. 

American foreign policy today Is thus pro- 
and antl-Communlst, pro and anti-capitalist, 
pro- and anti-democracy. Does this mean 
that the right hand of the State Department 
does not know what Its loft hand Is doing? 
Does this reflect confusion in Washington? 

I think not. 

American foreign policy is attuned to 
national security rather than to class inter¬ 
ests and Ideology. The only situation which 
could drag the United States Into war or 
endanger its safety is Soviet aggression, and 
the State Department, therefore, devotes its 
major effort to the frustration of Moscow's 
expansionist tendencies. It does this, at the 
moment, by strengthening all those countries 
that lie athwart the path of a possible Soviet 
push. The nations strengthened may have 
different social systems and political Ideolo¬ 
gies but if they form a barrier to Soviet 
Imperialism they make a contribution to 
world peace and thereby earn Washington’s 
blessing and bounty. 

Individual Americans, including men high 
in the Truman administration, may shrink 
from the idea of pouring American money 
Into the exchequers of Socialist or not-too- 
democratlc States. But they know that if 
for want of American dollars the Laborlte 
and reactionary regimes of non-Soviet Europe 
collapsed, Russia would have Europe and a 
Russo-American war would become in¬ 
evitable. 

The United States went into the First and 
Second World Wars and England fought Na¬ 
poleon, the Kaiser, and Hitler for the same 
reason; to prevent one nation from dom¬ 
inating Europe. If today the Soviet Union 
threatened to conquer Europe (which in 
present circumstances would mean Asia, too) 
the national defense of America would be 
menaced and the United States would feel 
compelled to go to war with Stalin as it did 
twice with Germany. 

To build a wall against Soviet expansion is 
thus to stop a third world war. But it is not 
alv/ays possible to choose one’s building ma¬ 
terials; you accept what is available. Some 
stones are pink, some red. some gray, some 
black. The question is whether the stones 
can be integrated into a bulwark. 

Everybody agrees that the Second World 
War started when Japan invaded Manchuria 
in 1931. The great powers should have re¬ 
sisted Japan, It is now said. But in 1931 
Manchuria was ruled by Chian Sueh-liang, 
a ruthless dictator. Yet the defense of China 
might have stopped Japan and thereby 
stopped the landslide which led to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Similarly, Abyssinia was a backward, slave¬ 
holding kingdom when Mussolini assailed 
It In 1935. Yet democratic action on behalf 
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of Abyssinia would have checked the forces 
that made the Second World War. 

To abandon an area to totalitarian aggres¬ 
sion because it has little or no freedom is to 
condemn it to protracted slavery and, in 
addition, to hasten the coming of war. Irre¬ 
spective of the nature of a regime, there¬ 
fore, it must be shielded from a foreign 
assault. The marked victim of aggression, 
however, should not only be saved; it should 
be led toward freedom. The two processes 
are related, for democracy is relaxation (dic¬ 
tatorship is tension) and relaxation comes 
with peace. In Greece and Turkey the al¬ 
chemy of Truman’s gold-transfusions Is con¬ 
verting reactionary systems to liberalism; 
the trend In Greece began after the civil 
war was ended; It could not have started dur¬ 
ing the fighting or when the country expected 
the struggle. Likewise in TurKey American 
subsidies have given the population an Ihner 
confidence In the face of undisguised Soviet 
designs. And aid from the big Atlantic de¬ 
mocracy creates a democratic noblesse oblige. 

Thus a foreign policy dedicated to antlag- 
gresBlon and peace promotes democracy and 
undermines communism. On the other 
h.and, a policy vociferously avowing its anti¬ 
communism may defeat Itself and for this 
roa.son: 

When the United States declares that 
It Is engaged in an ideological battle to 
stem world communism It conveys the 
Impression abroad that this is an American 
struggle for the survival of private capital¬ 
ism. Europeans and Aslans often draw the 
conclusions that they can bo neutral In this 
contest, which is primarily, they gather, a 
clash between the class philosophies of Bol¬ 
shevik Russia and conservative America. 

Emphasis on anticommunism suggests to 
the outside world that America has launched 
a crusade to exterminate an enemy of the 
economic status quo. That theme Is then 
expertly embellished by the Communists to 
prove that Wall Street is on the warpath 
against the Kremlin and wants Europe and 
Asia to pull its Ideological chestnuts out of 
the cold-war fire. 

But If the stress of Washington’s propa¬ 
ganda were on American detestation of ag¬ 
gression because it leads to war the people 
of the Eastern Hemisphere would quickly and 
easily see that this Is their fight, for they will 
be the first targets of a Soviet attack. They 
would also see that in opposing Russia 
America is helping them, not using them. 
This would allay widespread suspicion of and 
hostility to the United States In countries 
which have received hundreds of millions of 
dollars from the United States Government 
and from generous American individuals. 

Neither the past nor present conduct of 
the masters of Europe and Asia has taught 
those continents to believe that any govern¬ 
ment behaves unselfishly; they are accord¬ 
ingly easy converts to the facile Communist 
thesis that America Is building them up for 
slaughter in another war to be waged for 
the preservation of American capitalism. 

Yet the truth is that in relnvlgorating the 
nations Imperiled by Soviet imperialism the 
United States is saving those nations from 
death while at the same time legitimately 
safeguarding Its own security and preventing 
the third world war. 

Europe and Asia and part of Africa have 
known war at its bloodiest and the word 
peace exercises a potent magic over them. 
The Communists have captured the word and 
misshaped It into a mask to conceal the ex. 
pansionist proclivities and activities of the 
Russian State and its foreign Communist 
puppets. 

The facts, properly explained, would make 
America the synonym of peace. But the 
strident antl-Communist Voice of America 
gives the Communists and their collaborators 
a golden opportunity to say that America re¬ 
fuses, because it is capitalist, to live amicably 
with the Communist third of humanity. The 


stigma of belligerence is thus pinned on 
America instead of on Stalin’s breast, where 
it belongs. 

The hand helping numerous nations 
threatened by Russia is the hand of peace but 
the voice can be misinterpreted to sound 
like a call for war. 

The antl-Communlst Voice, moreover, can, 
if beamed homeward too shrilly, become a 
cry against domestic civil liberties. In this 
way anticommunism blunts the weapon that 
will defeat communism, for the best antidote 
to dictatorship is liberty. 

There are actually indications that Mos¬ 
cow is pleased by the antl-Communlst furore 
In the non-Sovlet world. The Comlnform, 
which means the Kremlin, has been prodding 
the Communist parties of all continents to 
be more militant and violent and to under¬ 
take political campaigns In the national In¬ 
terests of Russia (such as strikes to hamper 
the landing of American munitions in France 
and Italy) even though they hurt those Com¬ 
munist parties. On numerous occasions 
since the Comintern was established in 1919 
the Soviet authorities have sacrificed foreign 
Communist parties to what they thought 
were Russia’s needs, and today Stalin appears 
to favor the cuppresslon of the Communist 
movements outside the Soviet Empire be¬ 
cause in the illegal underground his agents 
could control them more effectively and ex¬ 
ploit them more completely for the greater 
glory of Russia uber alles. 

Above all, anticommunism, which may be 
a completely convincing slogan In the United 
States, is negative and ineffective in many 
other countries. It has no appeal for Tito 
or for the numerous Communist-nationalists 
In the Soviet Empire to whom Muscovite im¬ 
perialism Is Irritatingly irksome. Among the 
hundreds of millions inhabiting the old 
colonial areas around the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, the existing economic order Is identi¬ 
fied with hunger, while communism, if they 
have ever heard of It, comes as a promise of 
an additional bowl of rice per day. Com¬ 
munism does not give them the Instantane¬ 
ous shock of horror It evokes In most Ameri¬ 
cans. Even In western Europe, at least 
among the working people and the intel¬ 
lectuals, capitalism would run communism 
a close race for the unpopularity prize. 

American policy makers should under¬ 
stand that not every country has had the 
fortunate experiences of the United States, 
where capitalism stands for an extremely 
high standard of living and considerable 
persona] freedom. Capitalism In Asia, for 
instance, is reminiscent of foreign rule. It 
is the bleak past and the black present. It 
Btand.s for slumps, misery, usury. Illiteracy, 
disease, and domination by a thin upper 
crust of business barons and political bullies. 
Anticommunism in the mouth of capitalist 
America, therefore, arouses little enthusiasm; 
on the contrary, It arouses the fear of an 
alliance between the mighty capitalist sys¬ 
tem of the United States and the unen¬ 
lightened, predatory, unimaginative domestic 
class of loan sharks, feudal landlords, and 
sweat-shop employers. Meanwhile the Com¬ 
munists proclaim themselves the wave of the 
bright future and paint Russia as the under¬ 
dog’s paradise. As a result Moscow, though 
totally counter-revolutionary Itself, benefits 
from the revolutionary mood of the East. 

Similarly, Russia, though aggressively Im- 
peralistlc itself, benefits from the widespread 
antl-lmperlallst mood. The rise of Slav im¬ 
perialism is not fully realized In many areas 
of the globe. After its birth in November 
1917 the Bolshevik Revolution anathemlzed 
Czarist land grabs; Port Arthur and Dairen 
were restored to China; Poland and the 
Baltic states were granted Independence; the 
absolute monarchy’s designs on the Turkish 
Straits, the North Persian oil fields, and 
Manchuria were renounced and denounced. 
At the same time Lenin and his lieutenants 
attacked British Imperialism in India and 
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Burmat Dutch Imperlalifim in Indonesia, and 
all European and American imperialistic ad¬ 
ventures. 

Today the British arc out of India and 
Burma, the Dutch are out of Indonesia, the 
United States no longer lands Marines in 
Latin America, whereas Russia is back in 
Port Arthur, Dairen, Manchuria, Poland, and 
the Baltic countries, and has revived Czar- 
let strivings toward the Dardanelles and 
Iran. 

Nevertheless, millions of minds, especially 
in Asia and even In India and Burma, do not 
understand this epochal reversal of roles; 
they still think England and America Im¬ 
perialistic and the Soviets antl-lmperlallstlc. 
The memory of Lenin’s anti-imperialistic re¬ 
nunciations survives all of Stalin's robberies. 

Material to support charges of Soviet Im¬ 
perialism is close at hand and will win cre¬ 
dence In China and eastern Europe because 
of the obvious resemblance between Stalin 
and bis political ancestors, the Czars of Mos- 
covy. The Kremlin’s sizzling hate and re¬ 
morseless persecution of any Yugoslav or 
Pole or Czech who puts his country’s inter¬ 
ests above those of Russia (this Is the chief 
reason for all the purges and trials in the 
Cominforra colonies) would make the pic¬ 
ture of Soviet domination of subject peoples 
unmistakably clear were it not for the blur¬ 
ring effect of another Image or mirage: Amer¬ 
ica’s wish to spread its own type of economic 
system The focus, therefore, must be on 
Russian imperialism and on all other im¬ 
perialisms. Asia, Africa, and Europe would 
then be less inclined to believe the antl- 
Amerlcanlsms of the Communists. 

Except as opposition to Stalin's new im¬ 
perialism. American hostility to Russia Is un¬ 
intelligible to many outside observers. Lit¬ 
erate persons everywhere recall without dif¬ 
ficulty the wartime alliance between capital¬ 
ist United States and the Soviet Union. 
America, they remember, sent more than 
$11,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease material 
to Stalin’s Communist dictatorship. This 
gift, unprecedented for size and made with¬ 
out conditions or strings, helped to save the 
Communist dictatorship from destruction. 
It also helped the democracies win the war, 
but It was not pure expediency. Although 
the Kremlin in May 1939 had dismissed 
Maxim Litvinov, the champion of collective 
security and peace, and signed the Nazi pact 
and Immediately thereafter launched on its 
present career of imperialism, the democ¬ 
racies did not yet realize the scope and in¬ 
tensity of Moscow’s expansionist drive. Un¬ 
til the Sovlet-Nozl pact of August 1939, in 
fact, Soviet Russia bad annexed no territory. 
The subsequent annexations, by arrangement 
with Hitler, in Poland, the Baltic region, and 
Rumania, were not universally recognized 
as the foundation stones of the New Soviet 
Empire. “We couldn’t forscsee.” Vice Presi¬ 
dent Baekley said recently, “that one of our 
partners in that war • • • would be¬ 

come so selfish and so domineering. * * •“ 

It was only in 1945 that some heads of 
democratic states commenced to see the 
danger of a bear roaming wild In the vacuum 
created by the defeat of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, and by the weakness of France and 
England. Nevertheless, with a purblindness 
unmatched in the annals even of modern 
diplomacy, the west continued to appease 
Stalin. Not until 1947 did Washington, Lon¬ 
don, and Paris become adequately alarmed 
by the mounting ambition of the Moscow 
dictator. 

Then began the cold war of resistance to 
further Soviet expansion. The expansion is 
the reason for western resistance to Russia. 
The expansion threatens world peace and 
human freedom. It Is a much more con¬ 
vincing argument In Europe. Asia, and Africa 
than anticommunism. 

Today, especially in Europe and some parts 
of Asia, American materialism and class 
conBclouenesB are equaled by Soviet material¬ 


ism and class consciousness. A number of 
politicians and Intellectuals in those areas 
accordingly favor a third or neutral position. 
But if they were made to see that Russian 
expansion is the enemy and that It menaces 
them more than it does the United States 
they would recognize America as their pro¬ 
tector and Russia as the warmonger. They 
would not fall into the Communist trap of 
neutrality. 

America can win the peace. The cold war 
can be won and the hot war prevented by 
rallying the largest number of people to our 
side. This should be the purpose of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy and from the purely prac¬ 
tical point of view it would be well to realize 
that more of the 2.300,000,000 people on this 
earth will respond to the call of peace and 
anti-imperialism than to any other banner. 

The conflict between dictatorship and de¬ 
mocracy is undeniable; so is the conflict be¬ 
tween communism on the one hand and 
capitalism and the British Labor type of 
social democracy on the other. But wars 
and rumors of war help communism (the 
Bolshevik Revolution was the child of the 
First World War and the Red regimes in 
Eastern Europe and China sprang from the 
Second) whereas peace, plenty for the lowly, 
progress, and national freedom create a cli¬ 
mate in which the poison plant of com¬ 
munism must wither and die. 
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Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, while a 
student at Furman University in my 
home city of Greenville, S. C., not too 
many years ago, I met a young fellow 
student by the name of William C. De- 
Vanc. I well remember young DeVane 
because, like me, he had to earn his own 
way. We had adjoining newspaper 
routes. Through the years which have 
came and gone, William has continued 
to take advantage of every opportunity 
and now, for some years he has been 
dean of Yale College. This is but an¬ 
other example of the fact that there are 
still oppportunities in this great coun¬ 
try for those who are willing to work. 

Attached hereto is a copy of Dr. De- 
Vane's address delivered at the recent 
Furman University commencement 
exercise: 

Dilemmas and Solutions 

To anyone connected with American edu¬ 
cation, this pleasant month of Juno pro- 
vlaca all the necessary materials for a night¬ 
mare. Especially is this so if one is put in 
the unenviable position of being a speaker 
at a commencement exercise, or perhaps the 
even more painful position of having to 
listen to the speaker. Two weeks ago as I 
lay abed with a fever, I had such a night¬ 
mare—Induced, no doubt, by my effort to 
provide a speech that would be worthy of the 
honor which you have done me In Inviting 
me to be your speaker on this occasion. In 
my heated dream I seemed to see the whole 
breadth and length of our sunlit country, 
and In every city, village, hamlet, and 
whistle stop, speakers were haranguing with 
eloquence and gesture our innocent and de¬ 
fenseless youth. The noise was appalling. 
Elderly gentlemen with upraised arms were 


making fervid appeals, shaggy-haired states¬ 
men were beating their breasts, and now and 
again I heard ministers at prayer Informing 
the Lord In passloncte terms of what was 
happening at that time In that place. In my 
fever, 1 am sure I heard echoes of the speeches 
we used to make when we were young— 
Spartacus to the Gladiators, The Cross of 
Gold, and I am not sure I did not hear faint 
echoes of Casey at the Bat. Before a blessed 
and complete unconsciousness overtook me. 
I was granted a view of the victims of all 
this—those who had to listen—and to my 
astonishment they seemed utterly unmoved— 
not surprised, but stolid, peaceful, unmoved, 
even cheerful and enduring, but almost com¬ 
pletely unaffected. They had the air of 
knowing that the storm would blow over, 
that soon the clamor would cease, the sun 
would shine again, the seasons would march 
In their accustomed round, and they would 
go about the familiar business of the world 
in the way their fathers and mothers had 
gone before them—earning their dally bread, 
raising their families, suffering and rejoicing, 
falling and aspiring again, In short, living 
the life of our passionate kind as it is given 
to us to live. 

Now I submit that It Is not propitious 
for a speaker at commencement to have such 
visions and dream a short time before he is 
to perform. But It has its good side. It 
certainly undermines the speaker’s confi¬ 
dence in the effect ho is to have, but it also 
tends to shorten his speech. If there Is 
something ludicrous in the sight of all the 
commencement speakers across the land at 
this season—as the French cynic remarks, 
“Old men like to give good advice when they 
can no longer set a bad example”—there is 
also something pathetic in the situation. For 
behind all the speaking and the gestures, 
and behind the well-deserved congratula¬ 
tions there is a valiant attempt to pass on to 
our youngsters the wisdom that life has 
taught us. There is the noble desire to save 
them, if possible, some of the mistakes and 
pains that wc have blundered Into. There 
is the real yearning to prepare you as you 
set out for the rough Journey you are about 
to undertake. It is of this love and care of 
the generations, each for each, that makes 
our civilization permanent and strong. 
Blest he the tie that binds. 

It Is customary on occasions like this for 
the speaker to say something weighty and of 
public Importance, and to this end I shall 
address myself. I want to speak for a little 
while of some of the dilemmas that confront 
us at this time as Individuals and as a 
Nation, and I want to offer (as my good ad¬ 
vice) a solution. Since the world In our 
time Is compelled by its problem: to think 
BO persistently In international, political, 
and economic terms, I must step out of my 
character as a literary scholar and attempt 
for the occasion to speak in those terms, 
though my solutions, os you will see, will be 
primarily moral solutions, offered in liter¬ 
ary termvS. 

For rather more than two decades the lead¬ 
ers of thought and action In our country 
have divided Into two great and opposed 
parties—parties which have little relation to 
our formal political designations as Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans. These groups habit¬ 
ually think of themselves as Idealists, on 
one hand, and realists, on the other. Each 
group Is passionate in Its opinions, and 
utterly convinced that It, and It only, has 
the answer. Between them we are con¬ 
stantly being asked to make a choice—to 
choose this or that born of the dilemma. 
The unicorn, we are informed, had only one 
horn, but cows and dilemmas have two. 
Back In the thirties In our economic and 
political distress we were told by these groups 
very sternjy and very persistently that we 
had to choose—the road bad only two forks— 
we bad to be Communists or we bad to be 
Fascists. We know now, with the hindsight 
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Of history, that the choice was a false one— 
that we had to be neither, that we had a good 
road of our own that only needed recogni¬ 
tion, care, and Improvement. Nationally, 
we had the good sense to refuse both horns, 
and take our own way, though many of our 
impassioned and injudicious individuals 
went this way and that, even to the point 
of conspiracy and betrayal. Our way was 
and is the way of democracy—of majority 
rule and minority concurrence, of a constant 
striving for more economic and social jus¬ 
tice, and an abhorrence of violence. Let us 
take to heart the lesson which that time of 
stress provided for us. 

But now again our idealists and our real¬ 
ists. to grant them the titles which they 
think they merit, are presenting us with a 
fictitious dilemma which is not less dan¬ 
gerous for being false. The idealistic schemes 
for world peace insist that we must either 
achieve world government now or resign our¬ 
selves to an inevitable third world war— 
that is, we must in some way reach an un¬ 
derstanding with the Soviets or face a 
global war. Our realists have become con¬ 
vinced that we cannot attain a world govern¬ 
ment or even reach a working understanding 
with the Russians. They accept the fact 
that a war with the Russians is Inevitable, 
and move immediately to the logical idea of 
a preventive war. Their reasoning is that 
if we must fight the Soviets why should we 
not choose the time that suits us best. 

Now these matters are of such absolute 
and final Importance to us that wo must 
look with the utmost care at the alternatives 
we are offered, and we must cast about to 
see if there arc not other possibilities. Does 
history teach us that events are inevitable? 
Has human will abdicated to the point where 
it is ready to accept a doctrine of historical 
destiny as its final answer? Can we give 
up our judgments and our responsibility in 
the stress of crisis? I cannot believe It. We 
are not wise enough to know, nor strong 
enough to control, the forces which operate 
In anv particular historical event. Nor can 
wo predict what will happen if we start so 
tremendous an action. We must be very 
deliberate Indeed in accepting any Idea of 
Inevitability, and we must take twice as long, 
at least, before we move from the notion of 
the inevitability of war to the idea of a pre¬ 
ventive war. I need hardly remind you that 
the next war, if it comes, will be total and 
atomic. Even the wiser of our military men 
have abandoned the idea that modern war 
can give us anything but destruction and 
death. That way, more than madness lies. 

On the other side, let us look at the ex¬ 
pectancies of the Idealists who believe that 
we must have a world government or reach 
a working agreement with the Russians or 
a world war will be inevitable. To anyone 
who has studied profoundly the Communist 
doctrines from Marx to Lenin and Stalin it 
ought to be clear that the Soviet oligarchy 
will never come Into a world government 
that the rest of us could tolerate, for such 
a world government would have to be a de¬ 
mocracy implying majority rule and minor¬ 
ity concurrence. The United Nations has 
already met this fact. Moreover, in the 
Communist logic of history—to which their 
minds are prisoners—a war between commu¬ 
nism and capitalism Is Inevitable. Nor shall 
we appease the Russians by soft words and 
promises or by falling to prepare ourselves 
for the worst—in their logic these will bo 
taken as signs of our decay and weakness. 

Some of our idealists think we can allay 
the fears of Russia by practicing more lib¬ 
erty and equality here at home. That Is a 
good cause in Itself and should be done for 
Its own sake and also because it will make 
some of the wavering nations trust us more 
and may cause them to aline themselves 
with us. But it is idle to think that such 
moderate actions would impress the Polit¬ 


buro. Only their own revolution will satisfy 
them; 

The simple truth is that the idealist can¬ 
not bring himself to believe in the reality 
of the evil which we face in the fanatic creed 
of communism. What we confront is a po¬ 
litical religion so consistent in its dog¬ 
matism that It is able to discount in ad¬ 
vance any approach which varies from its 
doctrine. The hope of peace of the whole 
world Is thwarted by this evil. But there 
it is. and we will serve no good or useful 
purpose by blinding ourselves to it with 
sentimental hopes and illusions. 

Must we then come to the Communist con¬ 
clusion that war is Inevitable? I think not. 
We cannot change the minds of the Polit¬ 
buro, but we do not need to do so. We need 
only to convince the nations of Europe and 
Asia which are wavering. If we can contain 
the Russians we shall be strong enough to 
frighten them from aggression. Such a 
moral defeat will not change their minds, 
but their doctrine will be greatly sapped of 
Its virulence. Tito’s rebellion In Yugoslavia 
against the religious and political authority 
of the Kremlin has already had a great 
effect. Will Stalin be forever able to hide 
the fierce Russian will to power in the false 
panacea of orthodox Marxism? 

In searching for a historical analogy to 
communism, that wise man. Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr, finds It in Mohammedanism. Like 
communism, the Mohammedan dogma was 
both political and religious, and the head of 
Mohammedanism was both sultan and cal¬ 
iph—like Stalin, dictator and high priest. 
Taking advantage of dissensions in Spain and 
In the Near East, the great crescent swept 
into France in the west and to Vienna in the 
east. In time the tide receded. The creed 
did not change; the Mohammedans still be¬ 
lieve in a holy war, but Mohammedanism 
does not believe In Itself enough today to 
challenge the world. Must we, then follow¬ 
ing the historical analogy, fight centuries of 
bloody wars to contain and drive back com¬ 
munism? 

If necessary, yes, but it is not Inevitable 
that wo shall have to do so. Communism 
will certainly use military force to maintain 
its positions, but its subtler weapons are 
political revolution and conspiracy. These 
have been so successful so fur that there is 
no immediate necessity for the Russians to 
resort to arms. Political penetration is 
safer and more successful, since It captures 
a country undestroyed. To meet this subtle 
war, our defense must be moral, economic, 
and political. Unless we become desperate 
we may never have to fight with arms. Our 
weapons are justice and understanding, eco¬ 
nomic help, and political wisdom in Asia 
and Africa as well as In Europe. The Idealist 
must realize that nothing but a superiority 
of ready power in the non-Communlst world 
can preserve peace In our time; and the real¬ 
ist must realize that our greatest power in 
this struggle lies in the unity and the moral 
and economic health of ourselves and our 
friends. We need not succumb to illusion 
on one hand, or desperation on the other. 

But now, with your permission, I wish to 
move away from this huge national and In¬ 
ternational dilemma to one that has par¬ 
ticular reference to the South—a dilemma 
that is not yet clearly seen as a problem of 
choice by most of us. A person coming back 
home to Carolina after living elsewhere for 
a third of a century is struck by the change 
which has taken place in his absence. I first 
saw Greenville In the summer of 1913, and 
I think I saw It for what It was, and without 
Illusions. It was a pleasant little city with 
very friendly people. It had enough home- 
owned Industry on its margins to keep it 
alive economically, and enough children to 
make it happy. Its roots were deep in the 
country, and one knew that the rivers and 
the mountains were not far away. There 
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was occasional violence on Saturday night, 
and there were reported to be one or two 
wealthy families. The relative poverty of 
the city did not trouble us much, nor for 
a while did the great agonies of the nations 
in the First World War. The little city, like 
a hundred others In the South was largely 
homc-mlnded and self-contained. To the 
boy’s mind it was a fine place to grow 
up in, and he hardly saw the anxiety and 
poverty, material and cultural, which lay 
BO close below the surface. If people had 
little to get along with they got along with 
that little as cheerfully as possible. If the 
meagreness of life was cramping to our eld¬ 
ers, as it must have been, they could and 
did lull themselves with Illusory and ro¬ 
mantic talks of ancient grandeur before the 
War Between the States had destroyed the 
South. Indeed, It Is not too much to say 
that the old dream of former greatness had 
paralyzed the will of almost all of the South 
for present and future action. Our whole 
society was the helpless and hypnotized vic¬ 
tim of the soporific illusion and dream. It 
was the easy way to lay all our social and 
material short-comings to the charge of the 
tragedy which overtook us in the War Be¬ 
tween the States and its ghastly aftermath. 
But the growing youngster saw little of the 
poverty, the shlftlcssness, and casual in¬ 
justices of that world: what he saw, and re¬ 
members with nostalgia, was the easy-going 
kindliness of the people, the leisure of moon¬ 
lit summer evenings, and the graces and 
comforts of home. 

But now a change has come over many 
of the cities of the South. They are no longer 
small, and they are no longer languid and 
sleepy. They boast of their progress and 
their energy; they bustle and bristle with in¬ 
dustry and commerce. They are full of enter¬ 
prise. They begin to be prosperous and 
wealthy. They cut the trees down to make 
through streets, they crowd the past out of 
of their way in the name of progress. The 
violence and injustice still are very near the 
surface, but the old friendliness and leisure 
seem to have disappeared from our ways. 
Our cities have no character of their own, 
with a few exceptions, but do their best to 
imitate Now York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh. They will succeed only In Im¬ 
itating some of the ghastly, and now almost 
ghostly, towns of New England—Fall River, 
Lowell, and Lawrence. 

Now to what end is all this? Is it to make 
llle happier? Is the South so hungry for 
material goods after a long starvation that 
it must sell Its soul? 

Here are the two horns of this dilemma: 
The sleepy, impoverished South of half a 
century ago; and the aggressive, noisy, and 
ugly country which we seem to be creating. 
The first horn has already slipped from our 
grasp; but we do not need to be Impaled 
upon the second. Here as in the other 
dilemmas which I have posed there is an¬ 
other way—a way between the sentimental 
idealism of the past and the fierce and short- 
sighed realism before us. 

But to refuse to embrace either, and to 
choose and make our own way requires 
awareness, brains, character, restraint, in¬ 
tegrity, courage, and Indeed all the virtues 
that make us an individual and different 
society. It Is for you young men and 
women to make the South of the future. 
Take the best of the old and the new. Re- 
member your gracious heritage, and know 
that you have a way of life which is unique. 
In keeping life gracious and beautiful and 
leisurely, there Is no objection to using your 
brains, and even your muscles. There is no 
command or destiny that condemns you to 
poverty. Wisdom and conscience demand 
that you be Intelligent, restrained, and just. 
This, then, is a plea that once again we re¬ 
ject both horns of the dilemma, and find a 
way for ourselves. None of us would wish 
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back the pinched and narrow life of the 
old days; and few of us would desire the 
crude and ruthless society which has over¬ 
whelmed certain other parts of America. 
The South has something to teach the rest 
of this country about the good life. It will 
be a tragedy for the country If the South 
should lose Its own character, and have 
nothing to say of Its very own In the shaping 
of our national life. 

At the beginning of this speech I threat¬ 
ened you with good advice. It is now de¬ 
livered. Like mobt good advice it may be 
reduced to some very threadbare plaiitudos: 
“To your own self be true”; “Keep your shirt 
on, but your sleeves rolled up”; “Use your 
heads and your hearts”; and “Don’t take 
any wooden nickels”—and since I now come 
from Connecticut you might add “Don’t buy 
any wooden nutmegs.” All this prudential 
advice makes mo feel like Polonlus giving 
counsel to his son. I need not add that be¬ 
yond prudence are wisdom and Justice— 
amtere virtues which arc nonetheless the 
best terrestrial guides we have. 

It will be less than gracious to end on 
the bitter pill of good advice, however well 
Intended. These young men and women 
graduating today have earned and deserved 
our congratulations—and with the con¬ 
gratulations go best wishes for a long, pros¬ 
perous, and happy life. A hopeful country 
looks to you for better days than we have yet 
seen In this much-loved country. Those 
days will come If you will only be true to 
your best selves. 


The Foresight aod Unselfishness of 
Kentucky Women 
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Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record. 

On several occasions I have placed in 
the Record editorials from newspapers 
published in the Second District of Ken¬ 
tucky, because I believed the statements 
therein were food for thought and would 
be of some benefit to those who might 
read the Record. As a young Member, 
for the standpoint of service, I have yet 
to attempt to speak on any subject with 
the intent of trying to influence Mem¬ 
bers of the House to vote for or against 
any legislation, and I shall never be so 
presumptuous unless I sincerely believe 
that I can give my colleagues food for 
thought. 

In 1948 I walked into the oflOice of the 
Congressman who at that time had the 
honor to represent the same district that 
I have the honor of representing today. 
Governor Earle Clements, of the Second 
District of Kentucky. After passing 
pleasantries, Earle handed me a letter 
from Elkton, Todd County, Ky., which is 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Kentucky. It was signed by 28 ladles of 
Elkton who were asking Earle to vote for 
national military training. Most of 
these ladies 1 had the pleasure and 
privilege of knowing personally. The 
first signer cf that letter was a good 


woman by the name of Mrs. Louie 
Weathers, who had lost her son Just a 
short time before. He was a pilot In the 
United States Army Air Corps. I was 
so proud to know that in our district 
there are patriotic, sacrificing citizens 
who, regardless of their personal losses, 
had the foresight of what the policy of 
our national administration should be 
at that time. 

I do not know how our foreign policy 
is formulated; I do not know how the 
State Department gages public opinion. 
I do know that public opinion is some¬ 
thing everyone wants and wants it to be 
favorable. Of one thing I am certain, 
public opinion is that which even Russia, 
Stalin, and the Soviet Government seeks 
to formulate In the world today. I am 
also convinced that certain persons and 
organizations and political parties would 
like to know how to gage and formulate 
and mold public opinion. All that one 
has to do is to read the advertisements 
in the newspapers, and read the mail 
with the elaborate brochures and pam¬ 
phlets sent out under every conceivable 
name, listen to the radio—public opinion 
is a very precious thing. 

As I said before, I believe that what 
few remarks I have the privilege of mak¬ 
ing and placing in the Record should be 
food for thought for those who might 
read the Record. I am certain of one 
thing with reference to Washington and 
those who operate from an official stand¬ 
point, Congressmen up, that the old 
adage which has often been heard is very 
applicable, that is, ‘*We can’t see the 
woods for the trees.” I do not believe 
that there is a leader. Republican or 
Democrat, in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, in the United States Senate, in the 
State Department, or in the Pentagon, 
or in. as some of my colleagues at times 
have sneerlngly, unwisely referred. 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, now or at any 
other time, who did not, or now does not, 
from the bottom of his heart want to do 
everything he can to bring about the 
peace of the world, and that any mis¬ 
takes made by these leaders are of the 
head and not of the heart, and that there 
Is nothing they personally would not 
sacrifice to bring about peace. 

My colleagues, it is so easy to criticize, 
so easy to point out the errors of just 
yesterday. It is easy to stand back and 
see errors after having time to look here 
and there, and when we listen for con¬ 
structive criticism oft times we are given 
an answer which is cheap, political dem¬ 
agoguery, blaming this person and that 
person and the other person for apparent 
mistakes that they made. The true test 
in my mind that each man who occupies 
a position of trust can give to himself 
and receive his own answer—^Just what 
have I done, just what help have I tried 
to give? Have you offered to give any 
advice or counsel? Have you written 
and used a 3-cent postage stamp to those 
who have to make the decisions? Would 
you envy the Secretary of State, the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, or our President, our 
President, yours and mine, when they 
make decisions whereby if these deci¬ 
sions are wrong, the youth of our country 
shed blood and die? It would be so easy 


to just write a note and say, *T know in 
a small way the burden that is on you 
to make these decisions, and you forget 
personalities, and you forget politics, and 
just let me tell you that I pray for your 
success and I wish that your every deci¬ 
sion shall be correct, because I love my 
country and I too wish peace for the 
world,” 

I received a letter this morning from 
the best congressional district in the 
United States of America—a letter which 
was signed by 100 women of Morganfleld, 
Ky., in the Second Congressional District 
of Kentucky, and I am asking the privi¬ 
lege of placing it In the Record in order 
that those who read the Record may see 
that mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh¬ 
ters of men who have served their coun¬ 
try in times of war are farsighted enough 
patriotic enough, and sacrificing enough, 
to offer the most precious thing which 
they possess, their sons, their husbands, 
theii’ brothers, their fathers. As true 
Kentuckians they offer that precious 
thing because of the love of their country 
and for the peace of the world: 

August 17, 1950. 

My Dear Mr. Whitaker: The 100 members 
of Griggs-Alvey Unit, No. 48, of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, believing that a prepared 
naUon Is the best insured nation, respect¬ 
fully urge—when the bill for universal mili¬ 
tary training cornea up, that you please vote 
“Yes.” 

We sincerely believe that now, while the 
dangers of unpreparedness are so evident, Is 
the time to begin the foundations of an 
orderly reserve training program. 

As mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters 
of men who have served their country In 
times of war, we ask your support of this bill. 
Very truly yours, 

Mrs. W. F. Greenwell, 
Legislative Chairman, Grigga-Alvey 
Unit, iJo. 48- 


Bacteria for Sale 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND W. KARST 

OF MISSOURI 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. KARST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I would like to in¬ 
clude the following article taken from 
the August issue of the Butcher Work¬ 
man. Under no circumstances should 
we attempt to economize where the wel¬ 
fare and health of our American people 
could be placed In jeopardy. I whole¬ 
heartedly support these expressions: 

Bactbru for Sals 

Again, In House bill 7786. an outrageous 
effort Is being made to reduce the number of 
Federal Inspectors In meat-packing plants 
through a cut In appropriations for this 
health-guarding governmental agency. The 
laws providing for Federal meat inspection, 
along with the Food and Drug Act of 1906. 
are among the greatest congressional acts In 
the history of our Nation, Bacteria attacks 
animal flesh perhaps more quickly than any 
other substance. Without rigid Federal In¬ 
spection of meat, It Is very probable that 
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death would be the reward of hundreds of 
innocent victims In consuming It. We need 
only to look at the record to review the slime 
and filth which prevailed In meat-slaughter- 
Ing plants prior to Federal Inspection. 

An Inadequate force of Government agents 
carefully examining animal carcasses before 
and . fter slaughter would be almost as bad 
as no Inspection at all. There still exists in 
the sale of meat to the public some very 
shameful and shocking practices. While such 
practices may be Isolated, they, nevcrlheleKS, 
do exist, and we can prove It. We make 
the open charge that In some meat-packing 
plants without Federal Inspection animals 
which are either diseased or dead In the pens 
are still being processed by disreputable own¬ 
ers and sold to an Innocent buying public. 
In some areas badly crippled animals which 
could not possibly pass Federal inspecticjii 
arc bootlegged even across State lines by 
blackguards who should be driven out of the 
industry. 

Instead of the law being weakened, as 
House bill 7786, If enacted, will do, the whole 
process of inspection of meat for human con¬ 
sumption should be strengthened. The Sen¬ 
ators or Congressmen who vote lor a cut In 
appropriations for Federal meat inRi)ectlon, 
which would automatically reduce the num¬ 
ber of Inspectors necessary, should be driven 
out of Congress by thoir constituents back 
home. 

Let’s keep our Nation’s meat-packing 
plants clean. Federal Inspection has uc- 
complibhed this. Let's not destroy it. 


The Awful Responeibility 


EXTKHSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED MARSHALL 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House to an editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Independent Review, of 
Litchfield, Minn. This editorial says 
clearly the very things that need to be 
said today. It fixes the responsibility 
for the present international crisis 
squarely where it belongs—on the 
shoulders of each of us. Peace is not the 
work of any one man; it is a responsi¬ 
bility that we must share in common. 
The Awful Responsibility 

Huw many of Meeker County’s 19,000 
people have done anything during the last 
5 yoar .«5 to help prevent the present Korean 
conflict? 

The war Is now striking at the lives of 
each and every one of us as more men are 
being called up. more names appear on the 
casualty lists and war hysteria grips us and 
wc begin to fear the relatively petty discom¬ 
forts of higher taxes, shortages, and eco¬ 
nomic controls. It Is all very distasteful to 
us. The last thing we want to see Is an¬ 
other full-scale war. And yet, If you and I 
have done nothing to help prevent It, we 
have very little complaint coming. 

It’s hard to see the relationship between 
Meeker County and the world affairs. The 
natural tendency Is to feel that the United 
States Government Is beyond our Individual 
lives and that our thoughts and actions can 
have no bearing on what our country docs 
in International situations. It Is so easy 
and natural for us to have that attitude that 


probably 9 out of 10 of us are In that con¬ 
dition of mental stagnation. 

And yet, that attitude is defeatist in a 
land where defeatism is scorned and it Is 
undemocratic in a country filled with poli¬ 
tical critics of undemocratic and un-Ameri¬ 
can actions. 

It is defeatism because It says, ”1 can’t.” 
It is undemocratic because the very essence 
of our democratic constitution is that each 
citizen shall have a voice in the Government. 

What could you and 1 have done to help 
prevent the outbreak of conflict against com¬ 
munism? We could have us-ed our tremend- 
ous advantages as citizens of the strongest 
and most influential country in the world 
to exert some influenco toward true world 
peace. That sounds like a big order. But it 
W'i '3 no bigger, perhaps, than that facing the 
Thirteen Colonies in 1770 when they set 
out to win their independence from Great 
Britain. That job took optimism against 
overwhelming odds. It took action from 
individuals like you and I to gain from the 
several colonies the united action that was 
needed to bring the strength of public 
opinion to bear. 

Since 1945 there has been a United Nations 
oiganization set up for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing world pe ace. The United States has been 
one of the main driving forces behind the 
United Nations. But our aovcrnmeiifs poli¬ 
cies. inside and outside the group, have not 
been bucked up by Informed public opinion. 
United States foreign policy has been either 
nonexistent or Incon.slstent. 

Further, it was obvious that the UN never 
has had the stiength needed to back up its 
declsloius, We all knew this, but only a 
small percentage of Americans have tried 
to do anything about it. One group that 
tried to arouse public opinion in a democratic 
maimer is the United World Federalists who 
called for a UN police force and some lessen¬ 
ing of national sovereignties to the world 
organization. But UWF cfTorts fell mostly 
on deaf ears. People regarded such pleas as 
“idealistic” and ”unrealistic.” There was 
defeatism and an apparent loss In faith in 
the democratic manner of winning action. 
Everything was left to the leaders of the 
country, and most of us withdrew into our 
own small lives, trying not to notice the 
troubles of the world and trying not to notice 
the finger of responsibility that was point¬ 
ing at us. 

We failed to face the fact that it was up to 
America. While wo realized that Europe had 
lost her power and prestige wo didn’t see 
that in the eyes of the world we had taken 
Europe's place as a leader. The Norwegian 
form woman In 1947. the French newspaper¬ 
man In 1948, and the west German school 
boy In 1949 all looked to America for leader¬ 
ship through the troubled waters of Inter¬ 
national confusion. They looked with 
searching eyes at their American visitors, 
wondering If there was the wisdom needed 
to act as world leaders. America was *the 
country with enough power to exert some 
world Influence. 

The way It’s turning out we haven’t been 
wise enough. We are like a small girl bold¬ 
ing a rifle while a big smart guy tries to sneak 
up behind and take the rifle away. Wo 
failed to provide the stimulus to our elected 
representatives to carry out a wise and con¬ 
sistent program of world leadership. 

If the Korean war develops Into a major 
conflict, then It has been too late. But If 
the Korean trouble is settled and we are 
given a pause to take another look at our 
world situation, America will have another 
chance to lead the ideological fight to a suc¬ 
cessful, peaceful conclusion, and the people 
of Minnesota, along with the rest of America 
will have a chance to unite behind a policy of 
wise Internationalist action. 


Under the Sheepskin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOU’ E OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my lemarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Times-Herald, Washington, L, C., 
Thursday, August 24, 1950. 

’^Tnoer the Sheepskin 

Wc have in the United States today a state 
of things forecast by the late swamp-water 
Mut..solJnl, Senator Huey Pierce Long, of 
Louisiana. Long was a shrewd exploiter of 
human credulity and one of his greatest 
talents whs that of recognizing a brother 
from afar. 

HE KNEW HIS KIND 

That Is why he was so quick to identify 
the motives and practices of P. D. Roosevelt 
in the presidency and to tangle with him for 
control if the Democratic Party, the New 
Deal and the economic and political vitals 
of the United States. 

Long was not in Washington for many 
years. He came here with the November 1930 
election. He was erased by assassination, still 
not t(» this clay lully explained, on September 
8,1935, as he walked with bodyguards along a 
corridor of the Louisiana State capltol. 

But while he was here, he devoted him- 
sell so wholeheartedly and elflciently to 
WTestllng for power with Roosevelt that none 
could have regretted his passing less. 

You get an insight into Long’s understand¬ 
ing of political behavior in our time from his 
famous Btatemont that “when fascism comes 
to the United States it will oome as antl- 
faHclsm.” 

The essential character of fascism was Its 
socialism. Indeed, its inventor, Benito Mus¬ 
solini, was a Socialist Party hack in Italy 
who saw the necessity of switching labels in 
order to sell his poison to a people already 
onto the corrupt character of socialism, for¬ 
mally identified. 

He did this so cleverly that an Austrian 
paper hanger named Hitler Imitated him In 
Germany with learful success, but without 
even concealing the source of his inspira¬ 
tion. “Nazi,” is just a contraction of “Na¬ 
tional Socialist Party” in Germnn. 

THE NATURE O'!’ THE BEAST 

In the same year that Hitler rose to power, 
1933, so did Roosevelt. In the United States 
as In Germany and Italy, the central idea 
of socialism was that government should 
run everything, and that whoever objected 
to that would get his lumps. 

In Germany and Italy, the lumps were 
delivered simply and forthrightly at the pre¬ 
cinct station house. In the United States, 
the torture was more silent and clever. 

First, It was called *‘?WIA,” then, “antitrust 
law,” which latter, under the administra¬ 
tion cf Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold, caused the criminal prosecution of 
numerous highly respected and Invaluable 
American industrial geniuses. 

In all cases, the object was the same; to 
make the citizen bow his neck In the pres¬ 
ence of the flunkey sent by government to 
command him In his conduct and the use 
of his private property. 

Now, you may ask wherein that differs 
from communism. Is not Truman denounc¬ 
ing Stalin In the same language that Roose¬ 
velt used on Hitler and Mussolini? 

Secretary of State Acheson bristles 1 's 
mustache at the Communists’ “slave-labor 
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camps/* Mr, Roosevelt’s pliant tool In office, 
Cordell Hull, used to maunder on with the 
same language, but lacking the stagy thun« 
ders, about the same monstrosities In Ger¬ 
many. The only change that need be made 
is to Insert “Russia/* where we used to read 
“Oermany/* Or “Itnly/* Or "Japan/* 

COMMUNISM COMING AS ANTI-COMMTTNISM 

Thus it is that the American people have 
absolute need to be wary of communism 
coming to this country under the guise of 
anti-communlsm. 

Let us look well and carefully for the wolf 
under the sheep’s skin, friends. 

For what is discovered by Truman, Ache- 
son & Co., respecting communism that has 
not always been so? Socialist Mussolini and 
Socialist Hitler looked to the United Soviet 
Socialist Republics of Russia In the 1920’a 
for their handy guide to organization of 
human society. 

They professed to be great antl-Commu- 
nlsts. but communism was their real goal. 

Now comes Truman demanding that the 
United States give up the last vestiges of 
Its character, allegedly to withstand com¬ 
munism In Europe and Asia. 

We arc to accept here without murmur 
rising war and taxes, price control, produc¬ 
tion control, consumption control, wage con¬ 
trol, and finally, absolute, unquestioning 
obedience to the dictates of men in office. 

The political watchword Is that we must 
keep America strong hy screwing down ever 
tighter socialistic restraints on peaceful pri¬ 
vate usage of wealth. 

That Is the device by which masses of 
cltlisens all over the world have been per¬ 
suaded In this century to hand to politicians 
the keys to the kingdom. None has yet 
safely delivered the people involved anything 
better than war and ruin. 

Now we are getting it all here with a 
vengeance, as communism Is thrust upon 
America In the disguise of anticommunism. 

If Huey could see us now. 


My Friend, Mary Norton 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NBW JERSEY 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to add my bit to the many 
fine tributes which have been paid to 
our Illustrious colleague, Mrs. Mary Nor¬ 
ton, of New Jersey. We in New Jersey 
have long been conscious of the fact 
that our entire State is honored by the 
outstanding representation of this great 
legislator. Mrs. Norton has been for 
many years my personal good friend 
and the good friend in need of the people 
of New Jersey. In our State anyone 
with a problem knew that he could turn 
to Mrs. Norton and his cause would be 
met with sympathetic understanding 
and helpful consideration. Mrs. Norton 
has a rare combination of fine qualities; 
she has the forceful and effective de¬ 
termination of a great statesman, com¬ 
bined with the sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of a gracious woman. It has been 
an honor for me to serve in the same 
congress with Mary Norton and it is 
with profound regret that we now accept 
her decision to retire to the quiet and 


leisure of private life, which has been 
so well earned. 

I wish to insert here an editorial from 
the Trentonian, published in Trenton, 
N. J., expressing the high regard in 
which the people of New Jersey hold 
Mary Norton. The editorial follows: 

Flowers for the Living 

Retirement of that grand old lady of Con- 
greus, Representative Mart T. Norton, Jersey 
City, at the end of the current session Will 
leave her fellow-lawmakers and attaches of 
the House, regardless of their political affilia¬ 
tions. genuinely saddened. Leaving the fa¬ 
miliar scenes where she has worked for 26 
years as an honest, courageous, and fair legis¬ 
lator also will tug at the heartstrings of this 
gracious lady now foclng the sunset of a 
useful life. 

Three Congressmen, one of them a Repub- 
llcun, this ''^eek paid an unscheduled tribute 
to Mrs. Norton, who was moved to tears by 
the sincere words of those members. Rep¬ 
resentative E. E. Cox, Democrat, Georgia, 
called her “a faithful and diligent public 
servant." A Republican, Representative K. 
M. LeCompte. Iowa, said, "the House has 
been honored by Mrs. Norton's long service." 

An even finer tribute was offered by Rep¬ 
resentative John W. McCormack. Massa- 
chusetts. Democratic leader, who said Mrs. 
Norton was "one of the outstanding persons 
of either sex that I have over met." Surely 
they were deserved bouquets for one who 
has served her constituents well. 

Mary Norton has received many honors 
and some "firsts." At one time because of a 
committee chairmanship, she was for several 
years, the unofficial "mayor*" of Washington, 
D. O. 

Early In her career Mrs. Norton was the 
first Democratic woman to be elected to the 
Hudson County Board of Prceholdcrs. She 
also was the first woman In the East to be 
elected to Congress and the first Democrat 
of her sex to bo elected from the entire 
country. She was the first woman to be 
appointed chairman of a House committee, 
the Committee of the District of Columbia. 

In her own native State, Mrs. Norton was 
the first woman to he elected Chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. Here in 
Trenton, Rider College, in August 1937. 
awarded her an honorary degree, making her 
the flnst of her sex to be eo honored by that 
Institution. 

Mart Norton rotild heve continued to be 
reelected to Congress. It is true her health 
has not been too good, but that did not 
cause her to take a "I do not choose to run** 
attitude. Her reasons, and we respect them, 
go much deeper. Republicans and Democrats 
alike will Join In wishing her many more 
years of health and happiness. 


The Late Frank Phillip* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DIXIE GILMER 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. GILMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the memory of a great 
Oklahoman, a genuine American, Prank 
Phillips, retired president of the Phil¬ 
lips Petroleum Co., of Bartlesville, Okla.. 
who passed away August 23, 1950, at the 
age of 76. 

A narrative of the rise of Prank Phil¬ 
lips from an obscure beginning as a farm 


boy, then barber and banker, to a posi¬ 
tion of fame and fortune is like the pages 
from a story book, and his achievements 
in the boom days of the flush oil fields 
of Oklahoma are a chapter in the saga of 
the oil business which has become one of 
the Nation’s greatest Industries almost 
entirely within his lifetime. He saw the 
Industry advance from doodlebug and 
pure hunch wildcattlng, with coal oil as 
the principal product of oil refineries, to 
its present position where almost every 
form of scientific knowledge is employed 
in the many phases of the Industry. He 
knew the excitement of the gamble In 
buying oil leases and experienced the 
disappointment that corAies from drilling 
a dry hole when the last dollar has been 
staked on the venture. When at last 
success crowned his efforts he expanded 
his interests to practically every oil field 
in the two Americas, and the Phillips 
Petroleum Co,, which he organized, has 
become the world’s greatest independent 
petroleum company, and its products are 
known throughout the world. 

Prom the great wealth he accumulated 
he made generous philanthropic contri¬ 
butions to youth movements, particular¬ 
ly the Boy Scouts of America, in which 
he was greatly interested. He gave lib¬ 
erally of his wealth to churches of all 
denominations and to many Oklahoma 
civic organizations. He was particularly 
active in preserving the Indian, pioneer, 
and natural history of Oklahoma. The 
Woolaroc Museum and Wildlife Preserve 
at Bartlesville, founded for this purpose, 
is one of the show places of Oklahoma, 
He gave more than a million and a half 
dollars to the Prank Philipps Founda¬ 
tion, Inc., to enable it to carry out a 
charitable and educational program. 

The great multitude, from every walk 
and position of life, who mourn the pass¬ 
ing of Frank Phillips are consoled in 
th'^ir grief with the knowledge that his 
was a full life, rich In the receipt and 
disbursement of many blessings, and 
that his extensive contributions to the 
economic, cultural, and spiritual better¬ 
ment of his fellowmen make the world 
a better place because of his having lived. 


Shipment of Strategic Materials to 
Russia 


EXTTDNSTON OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following tele¬ 
grams and news item: 

Orxknville. 8 . O., August 24, 1950, 
Congressman Joseph R. Bktson, 

Washington, P. C.; 

Just read in paper of war material shipped 
to Russia. *rhlnk responsible party should 
be shot for treason. If lawmakers don’t 
stop It think they are guilty of same. Past 
losing confidence In our Oovemxnent. 

£. L. Landreth. 
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August 26, 1950. 

Mr. E. L. Landreth, 

Greenville, S, C. 

Re tel: Doing utmost to prevent disgrace¬ 
ful dealings with Russia and punish those 
who do. 

Joseph R. Brtson, 
Member of Congress, 

One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Banned 

United States Metal Slipped to Reds in 

British Port 

A shipment of more than $100,000 worth 
of strategic molybdenum from the United 
States was transferred to a Russian ship in 
a British port on July 1, oilicials reported 
today. 

Commerce and State Department officials 
said they were investigating fully to deter¬ 
mine responsibility for transshipment of the 
Bteel-hardenlng material, which is banned 
from direct export to the Soviet Union. 

A State Department official said this Gov¬ 
ernment wants to make sure that this sort 
of thing does not happen again. 

It was understood that the first report of 
the transshipment to reach American officials 
came from British sources. It could not be 
learned exactly how the British found out 
about It. 

Officials said investigation so far had de¬ 
termined that the molybdenum cargo did not 
go through British customs and thereiore 
did not require a British export license. The 
British ban export of such strategic mate¬ 
rials to Russia. 

The cargo was reported to have been 
shipped from the United States in May alter 
an export license had been Issued to an 
American firm, presumably to send the mo¬ 
lybdenum to Britain. But it was reported 
transshipped to the Soviet vessel steamship 
Beloostrov in a British port on July 1. 


Men For High Office Should Be Chosen 
for Their Ability 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, these 
are trying days for the democracies and 
the democratic system of government. 
The world is eagerly watching every step 
we take in the direction of safeguarding 
the principles of human dignity and free 
government according to the wishes of 
the people. At this time we must set an 
example to the world at large, the free 
nations as well as those suffering under 
the yoke of iron curtain dictatorships, 
by showing that we are practicing good 
government for the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple. 

I am deeply concerned over the cur¬ 
rent development in the political situa¬ 
tion in New York State where the ma¬ 
jor parties are giving undue considera¬ 
tion to the selection of so-called bal¬ 
anced tickets based on religion, na¬ 
tional origin and geography, instead of 
choosing the men best fitted for office. 
Loyalty, ability, and character should be 
the criteria for high office, otherwise we 
lower our standards of good govern¬ 
ment. By resorting to religious or racial 
balancing of our political tickets we set 
dangerous precedents which some day 


may result in widespread corruption 
and deterioration of our true democratic 
system of government. 

Several years ago the Democratic 
Party of New York State nominated Her¬ 
bert H, Lehman for Governor, and Irving 
Lehman for chief judge of the court of 
appeals—both of them members of the 
Jewish faith—and no one raised the 
question of a “balanced’* ticket. On nu¬ 
merous other occasions the State ticket 
had two or more Irish Catholics. The 
Democrats won State-wide elections 
with an Italian on the ticket and at oth¬ 
er times lost with one on their ticket. 
No one used their racial background for 
or against them. They were Americans 
who were selected on the basis of com¬ 
petence and unquestioned character. 
We should continue that practice to¬ 
day. That is the American and the dem¬ 
ocratic way. 

The following editorial from the New 
York Times of August 23 is very much 
to the point: 

The Party Chairman at Work 

Because of the sudden rush of events that 
adds an election of a New York City mayor 
to the November calendar, the chairmen of 
the political parties are seized with a greater 
reKpoiiBiblllty than usual. It seems to us, in 
the naming of slates. The great majority of 
our citizens can take no direct part, at this 
preliminary stage, in choosing the candi¬ 
dates for major city and State offices. 

The held in both major parties for the 
offices of governor, United States Senator, 
and mayor of New York seems to bo fairly 
wide open, except as to the Republican can¬ 
didate lor governor and the Democratic 
candidate for Senator. Many possibilities are 
mentioned. This is all to the good. Too 
early a foreclosure of choice Is detrimental. 
Delay can do no harm. It may even make 
its contribution to good government, which 
Is, after all, the citizen’s goal in the demo¬ 
cratic process, whatever the politician’s aim 
is. 

The Republicans have a fresh and unex¬ 
pected opportunity thrust upon them, with 
the withdrawal of Mayor O’Dwyer from office. 
We might have expected that this would be 
received with rejoicing. On the contrary, 
if we read the signs correctly, the event seems 
to have spread something very much like 
dejection. Yet this picture might be changed 
almost overnight, wo would surmise, if the 
right man could be brought forward to run 
for mayor. There appears to be a Republi¬ 
can tendency to avoid alliance with the 
Liberal Party on the city race, and yet one 
need only look back at the figures of the 1049 
election to be newly reminded how essential 
such alliance is for success against a Tam- 
mtiny candidate. 

Newbold Morris received 670,713 votes on 
the Republican line at the last election; he 
had 373,287 on the Liberal line. Mayor 
O’Dwyer polled 1,266,612 as a Democrat. Vito 
Marcantonlo of the American Labor party 
received 356.626 votes. It is obvious that 
only a fusion of the Republican. Liberal, and 
other Independent elements can win the 
coming election for mayor, if the office is to 
be taken away from the Democratic Party, 
and it would appear to us to be lesson No. 
1 in the political primer to look for a candi¬ 
date who would encourage the Liberal Party 
to turn In the Republican direction. To fall 
to do so is to write off New York City auto¬ 
matically and to place a heavy liability 
against Republican chances for carrying the 
State as well. 

As firm believers In the two-party political 
system we can only view with concern an 
attitude of resignation or defeatism this year 
that would tend to confirm New York City 
as almost permanentlv in the Democratic 


column. If the prospect at the moment is 
for only a half-hearted effort by Republicans 
to win the city election. It must be deplored 
by all those who are interested in good gov¬ 
ernment. We hope that the present appear¬ 
ance of apathy is deceptive, and that with 
the final choice of a candidate and the defin¬ 
ing of issues a constructive, two-sided con¬ 
test will emerge. The Independent voter 
would then have a real choice. 

There are various aspects of the current 
situation that must cause concern In those 
whose only desire is to see fitness for the 
office us the criterion for choice of candidate. 
Among thc&o is the frequently mentioned 
necessity, as the Democrats particularly seem 
to see it, of picking a “balanced” ticket. 
This means that the choice places must be 
nicely rationed out, to ovoid hurting any¬ 
body’s feelings, as to religion, race, and bor¬ 
ough. It means that if the best three men 
for Governor, Senator, and mayor all hap¬ 
pened to be of one lalth, that wouldn’t do at 
all. It means that we would have to go down 
into second and third best, if necessary, to be 
sure that Protestant, Irish Catholic, Italian 
Catholic, and the Jewish faith were somehow 
taken care of. But even that would not be 
enough, because Brooklyn. Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Queens must also have their cut 
in the political pie. If this seems, to the 
layman, to make the game of New York poli¬ 
tics a little complicated, the assumption la 
correct. There is no indication, however, 
that it makes for bettor government. 


A Citizen Speaks Her Mind 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying days it is extremely helpful for a 
Representative to have the benefit of the 
thinking of the people back home. Al¬ 
together too few of our people take the 
time and the trouble to express them¬ 
selves by writing their Representatives 
It is encouraging to note the increase in 
the number of letters from those who are 
thinking seriously concerning the course 
their Government is taking. It has been 
my privilege to receive this week a com¬ 
munication from a constituent I know 
personally, who expresses with clarity a 
feeling typical of the reaction of many 
with whom I have been corresponding 
recently. Her views, as a housewife and 
as a citizen, are worthy of the attention 
of every Member of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. Under permission granted 
by the House, I am Including the text of 
her letter in the Congressional Record. 
It reads as follows; 

August 18, 1950. 

Hon. Edward H. Jenison, 

Paris, III, 

Dear Mr. Jenison: I know that you are 
only one of the many lawmakers we have at 
Washington, but since you are from our own 
fair city, I would like to express my views 
about the excessive amount of spending that 
is going on in Washington. I know that It 
requires a lot of money to operate a Gov¬ 
ernment such as ours, but I cannot help but 
feel that it should be operated on the same 
basis that we as individuals have to use to 
balance our budgets. We cannot just go out 
and secure extra money for the things we all 
want hut are not within our reach, and I do 
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not feel that our Oovernment should do this 
either. 

1 hope the time will come, In the very 
near future, that when a vacancy occurs 
among the Federal civilian employees, that, 
If at all possible, someone else take over some 
of the duties of that person, and start 
eliminating as many as possible of these 
jobs. 

I also hope that something can be done 
about a reorganization of our postal system. 

I would like to live to see the time that 
Government employees will receive only 2 
weeks vacation with pay, and their sick leave 
with pay be eliminated, like the majority of 
the average American family have to do. 

I know that you agree wholeheartedly 
with nie that the United States Government 
should live within Its means, Just as we 
all try to do. I realize all of the benefits 
they arc trying to make available to us would 
be grand, but If we cannot afford them, let's 
just pass them by. 

Anything that you might say or do In 
Washington to promote these views of mine 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Cordially. 

Louise Sprouls (Mrs. D. L.). 


Bethlehem Is Opposed to Internationali¬ 
sation of Jerusalem 

EXTEVSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that many of my colleagues will be very 
much Interested in reading an account 
of present conditions in the ancient city 
ot Bethlehem, the cradle of Christianity, 
and the current thinking of its inhabi¬ 
tants. This account was published In 
the Christian Science Monitor of July 
29, 1950. 

Several points stand out in this report 
from Bethlehem; First, that its people 
arc opposed to internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the immediate vicinity, 
Including Bethlehem: second, that the 
people of this ancient city realize that 
they cannot survive economically if they 
are separated from Israel and from the 
Jordan hinterland; third; that as Chris¬ 
tians they seem to feel closer to Israel 
upon whom they depend for straightfor¬ 
ward news of the world, for, their elec¬ 
tric current and other needs. The prob¬ 
lem of Jerusalem's future is scheduled to 
come up before the United Nations As¬ 
sembly meeting in September. Dele¬ 
gates of the various member-nations 
should be Informed of the Bethlehem 
situation, as well as other considerations, 
and should reject outright all interna¬ 
tionalization schemes for the Jerusalem 
area. 

The article from the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 29,1950, is as follows: 
Bewildered Bethlehem Gropes for a Lead 
(By Ray Alan) 

BETMLEHrM.—^Alongside the main Jerusa- 
lem-Bethlehem highway stand notices la 
red Hebrew characters before which Biblical 
travelers along this ancient route would have 
shaken their heads In bewilderment. The 
austere elegant script Is older than Chrlsten- 


dom—Its Idiom distressingly twentieth cen¬ 
tury: Danger minefields. 

The Israel Army lifted most of the mines 
last December to allow Christians to make 
their annual pilgrimage to the Saviour's 
birthplace, but It is still unwise to stray Into 
the gardens and olive groves bordering the 
route, 

Israel holds the first 3 miles of the road 
and King Abdullah’s Arab Legion the remain¬ 
ing five as well as Bethlehem Itself. The 
town’s normal contact with Arab-held Old 
Jerusalem and the rest of Abdullah's king¬ 
dom Is now by way of a rough emergency 
road. 

Five times as long as the main road, it 
passes through wild country In which armed 
hold-ups are frequent, es^clally at night. 
Some of the bandits are former Arab League 
mercenaries and pro-Muftl irregulars aban¬ 
doned, since their defeat, by their com¬ 
mander, Fawzl el-Knwukjl, who is now en¬ 
joying considerable. If somewhat mysterious, 
wealth In Damascus. Others are refugees 
and local pea.sants. resentful, in their poverty, 
of the opulence of the Jordan merchants and 
officials who flash daily along the road In 
glittering American cars. 

The farmers of eastern Palestine and Jor¬ 
dan have suffered almost as much as the 
refugees from their leaders* war on Israel, 
since they are now unable to export their 
produce to Jewish New Jerusalem and the 
coastal towns. 

Like every other Arab town in Palestine. 
Bethlehem has Its share of depression, law¬ 
lessness and refugees: yet, somehow, it stands 
out, as ever, different from the rest. Its 
unique significance seems to have blessed 
both place and people with a happy Individ¬ 
uality. 

Ninety percent of its 12,000 permanent In¬ 
habitants are Christians. Its mayor is the 
only Christian mayor in the country. A 
major part of the town’s revenue comes from 
emigrants In America and. In normal times, 
Christian tourists. Its women are among 
the most nearly emancipated In the Arab 
lands. 

"By a strange chance," wrote Klnglake, 
over a oeiitury ago, "alone of all places In 
the land this Bethlehem escaped the moral 
yoke of the Mussulmans and heard again, 
after centuries of dull oppression, the cheer¬ 
ing clatter of social freedom and the voices 
of laughing girls. * • 

There Is less laughter In the town today 
and some Bethlehemites fear that with King 
Abduh.ih the Mussulman yoke may return. 
But Bethlehem has preserved Its Individu¬ 
ality by losing Its traditional status as a 
pulitical backwater. 

The Egyptians were the first to occupy the 
town after the British withdrawal in May 
1948, but when the Jews defeated the Egyp¬ 
tian army, the Egyptian area commander. 
Wakid Bey, Informed the mayor of Bethle¬ 
hem off the record that his troops could 
not be relied upon to maintain order. 

Mayor Issa (Jesus) Bandak, although 
hitherto anti-Abdullah, went at once to the 
Jordan monarch's winter palace at Shuneh 
and invited him to take over Bethlehem. 
Arab legion troops poured into the town the 
following morning. After months of bick¬ 
ering, that reached Its climax when Egyptian 
bombs were dropped near Abdullah’s winter 
palsce, the Egyptians were frozen out of 
Bethlehem. 

Consequently, both Egyptian and Arab 
League circles are hostile to Mayor Bandak: 
his life has been threatened. But the towns¬ 
folk give him credit for taking Christ's birth¬ 
place out of the war. King Abdullah has 
shown his appreciation by overlooking the 
mayor’s political past and by entrusting him 
with missions to Rome and Athens aimed at 
persuading the Vatican and the Greek- 
Orthodox hierarchy to oppose Interna- 
tlonallEation of Jerusalem. 


Mr Bandak’s negotiations wore not com¬ 
pleted until after the United Nations vote 
on Jerusalem had been taken. He found the 
Vatican cautious but not unwiUlng ne¬ 
gotiate with Abdullah if events at UN did 
not go according to plan. In Greece, on the 
other hand. Mr. Bandak succeeded In per¬ 
suading both Foreign Minister Tsaldarls and 
Archbishop Spiridon to‘reverse their support 
of internationalization at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The townsfolk appear to have been won 
over to his and the King’s views, though 
many of them admit their dislike of Ab¬ 
dullah and their distaste at being governed 
from that dirty village, Amman, Jordan’s 
capital. Ideally, the Christian population of 
Bethlehem would like to see the town admin¬ 
istered directly by some western power, pref¬ 
erably France—popular mainly as a result 
of the activities of the French hospital and 
charitable missions there—or the United 
States. Britain Is not yet forgiven for aban¬ 
doning the country to chaoa and war. 

But the Christians realize that economi¬ 
cally Bethlehem could never survive separa¬ 
tion from the Israel coastal plain and the 
Jordan hinterland, a compelling argument 
against internationalization, too. Union 
with Jordan appears, therefore, the only path 
open, though Arab League and Communist 
sympathizers unite In explaining to the 
cafe crowds that this Is equivalent to a re¬ 
turn to British rule. 

There are now 12,000 refugees In Bethle¬ 
hem, not all from battle zones. Many are 
Hebronltes who have transferred their en¬ 
tire households, afraid the Jews may one 
day attack their district and take reprisals 
for the hideous 1929 pogrom there which de¬ 
stroyed one of the oldest Jewish communi¬ 
ties in Palestine. 

The poor of Bethlehem ore angry that they 
too are not eligible for relief, but there have 
been no Incidents such as I have witnessed 
in Lebanon where Red Cross stores have 
been attacked and supplies stolen by local 
villagers. The wealthy of the town are still 
wealthy, their main annoyance being the lack 
of electric lighting: The power came from 
Jerusalem. The Israel authorities are will¬ 
ing to "export" current to Jordan-held oresB, 
but Arab peasants and merchants have cut 
down all the power cables for sale as fencing, 
and In a dozen different roles. 

From dawn to dusk cafes are packed with 
Idle crowds of men playing "triktrak" to 
while away the hours between news bulle¬ 
tins from every medium-wave radio station 
within reach. Cairo, Damascus, and Jordan- 
controlled Bamalla (the former mandatory 
broadcasting service) spend much of their 
time abusing and contradicting each other, 
and Bethlehemites say they often have to rely 
on Israel's powerful Arabic service to 
straighten out their Impressions of the news. 

The visitor who comes here to irsk these 
people their views Is himself surrounded by 
questioners. The bewildered hordes around 
the loudspeakers seem, vaguely, to be groping 
for a lead—without knowing where to look. 


New Dwelling Units Started in July 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF HEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I pre¬ 
sent for insertion in the Congressional 
Record a newspaper release prepared by 
the Bureau of ikbor Statistics in the 
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United States Department of Labor 
titled “One Hundred and Forty-four 
Thousand New Dwelling Units Started in 
July”: 

July was the best home-building month 
in history, according to the United States 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics. Preliminary BLS estimates indicate 
that 144,000 new permanent nonfarm dwell¬ 
ing units were started in July, bringing the 
total for the first 7 months of 1050 to almost 
839,000. Each mouth this year homo build¬ 
ers have broken records lor comparable 
months of previous years. By the end of 
July new housing activity was 64 percent 
above lest year’s January-July volume, as 
measured by new dwelling units begun. 

Included in the first 7 months’ total for 
1950 are 13,100 publicly owned dwelling 
units. For the same period in 1949, public 
housing totaled 25,800 units. 

Complete reports for April boosted the 
figure for that month to 133,400, a gain of 
7,400 over the Bureau’s preliminary estimate. 
Although rental housing (units in two-or- 
more family structures) showed a gain of 32 
percent when the first 4 months of 1949 and 
1060 are compared, the 1960 volume of single- 
family starts was greater by C8 percent. 

Reports from the Bureau’s regional offices 
indicate that the housing boom has been 
sustained in part by builders’ efforts to get 
scheduled construction under way before 
any further rise in prices and before pressure 
on building materials supply becomes more 
severe, Tlie Immediate impact is increased 
housing starts. The delayed effect may be 
a more-than-seasonal downtrend in later 
months of the year. Despite peak produc¬ 
tion of building materials, price indexes 
have been climbing steadily. Lumber prices 
reached an all-time high in Juno, pushing 
the wholesale price Index of all building 
materials to 202.2, 0 percent above the June 
1949 figure. By August 8 the wholesale 
price index of all building materials had 
risen to 212.7. 

On the basis of preliminary reports of 
local building permits Issued during July 
for now residential construction, some level¬ 
ing off appeared in the we.stern and most 
northern sections of the country. However, 
substantial gains occurred In southern 
regions. Among the cities showing marked 
Increases in the number of new dwelling 
units authorized were San Diego, Calif.; 
Miami Beach, Fla.; New Orleans and Shreve¬ 
port, La.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Memphis, Tenn. 

Number of new nonfarm dwelling units 
started, 1948, 1949, and 1950 
1948_ 031, 600 


January... 

Fc-bruary.- 

March-... 

April. 

May_ 

June__ 

July. 

August... 

September 

October_ 

November. 

December. 


63, 600 
50,100 
76, 400 
99. 500 
100, 300 
97. 800 
95, lOO 
86. 700 
82.300 
73.400 
63. 700 
52,900 


1949. 


1,025,100 


January... 

February.. 

March_ 

April. 

May_ 

June_ 

July- 

August---. 

September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 


50,000 

60.400 

69.400 
88.800 

95.400 
96, 600 
96.100 
99.000 

102,900 
104,800 
96, 500 
78,300 


Number of new nonfarm dwelling units 
started, 1948, 1949, and 1950—Con. 
1950: 


January....__ 

_ 78,700 

February...._.... 

_ 82,900 

March._ 

_ 117,300 

April__ 

_ » 133, 400 

May_ 

__ »140,000 

June___ 

_ * 142, OOO 

July—__ 

.. *144,000 

Revised. 


Preliminary. 



Brooklyn Boy Awarded Highest Honors in 
Korean War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook¬ 
lyn is very proud these days of its newest 
war hero, Pfe Marvin Koppelman. T his 
lad was recently awarded the Silver Star 
for knocking out two enemy roadblocks 
in the Korean fighting, and he has now 
been cited a second time with an oak 
leaf cluster for another act of bravery 
against the North Korean Communists. 
These are the highest honors yet to be 
awarded in the Korean war. 

I am particularly proud that a boy 
from my home borough has proven him¬ 
self to be such a gallant fighter for 
democracy. Those who arc prone to 
reach hasty conclusions regarding the 
merits or demerits of so-called minority 
groups, who together make up the entire 
population of this country, should realize 
that these boys know what they are 
fighting for. There are many more like 
him on the fields of battle. 

I urge all my colleagues to read the 
following editorial from the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle of August 24, 1950: 

A Brooklyn War Hero 

Brooklyn may well be proud of another of 
Its sons whose fighting courage and high de¬ 
termination in the face of overwhelming odds 
have brought honor to himself, the United 
States Army, and his native borough. Al¬ 
though only a private first class, Bozookaman 
Marvin Koppelman has already won the Silver 
Star, highest honor yet awarded In the Ko¬ 
rean war, and, further, has been cited for an 
oak leaf cluster, by which the Army sig¬ 
nifies a second award of that high honor. 

Private First Class Koppleman, whose home 
is at 613 Christopher Avenue, won his first 
Silver Star for knocking out two enemy road¬ 
blocks with a light bazooka. Now he has 
been cited for the second award for equally 
effective and even more daring action. His 
unit almost overrun, he took a 3.6 rocket 
launcher and held off the enemy until his 
‘ comrades pulled out. Knocked down a 
mountainside by a mortar explosion, he re¬ 
covered In time to lead the men of a sur¬ 
rounded battery to an ambulance which he 
drove to safety despite heavy machine-gun 
fire. 

Men like Marvin Koppelman, unconquer¬ 
able even In the face of overpowering attack, 
have kept this country’s democracy safe In 
the past. Now they are proving again that 
while a dictator's slave soldiers may win the 
first battles, they can't win the final, aU- 
Important one. 
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Fat Feel to Lobbjriits Contiofent on Pai- 
lage of Certain Lefiilatioa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, of which I am chairman, has 
just mailed to all Members of Congress 
copies of part 3 of our hearings entitled 
“Contingent Fee Lobbying." 

In contrast to the 1,411-page volume 
we issued recently on the housing 
lobby—a virtual encyclopedia of organ¬ 
izations, methods, techniques and 
financing involved in the effort to in¬ 
fluence Congress on housing, rent con¬ 
trol and related legislation—our printed 
record on Contingent Pee Lobbying is 
quite tiny, only 39 pages. 

It is, nevertheless, a most valuable 
document from the standpoint of the 
morals and ethics of this particular 
lobbying practice, and some of the ma¬ 
terial it contains will, I believe, come 
as a surprise to some Members of Con¬ 
gress. 

CONTINGENT FEES INVOLVE PRIVATE REWARDS FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL DECISIONS 

There are more than 2,000 registered 
lobbyists, not all of them active in each 
quarter, but most of them take a con¬ 
tinuing interest in legislative issues in¬ 
volving their employers. Most of them 
work on a salary basis, or on a retainer, 
in the case of lawyers. For many, If 
not most, of them, lobbying is just one of 
several duties. It may be their most im¬ 
portant duty, but if they are oJfflcials of 
trade associations or of unions or of 
other organizations having representa- 
Tion down here, they are not engaged 
exclusively in lobbying activity. They 
are paid according to their value to the 
organization, or by some such standards, 
and they receive, generally speaking, the 
same income whether the legislation 
they support is enacted into law or not. 
Of course if they roll up a good record 
of success in getting their proposals en¬ 
acted, I imagine their salary or retainer 
would rise accordingly. 

However, a lobbyist working on a con¬ 
tingent arrangement has an altogether 
different situation. A contingent fee Is 
one based upon the lobbyist’s effective¬ 
ness in having a course of action adopted 
by Congress. 

We are all familiar with these ar¬ 
rangements where they involve private 
claims against the Government. Every 
private bill which is introduced carries 
a clause to the effect that no more than 
10 percent of the award of money made 
by the bill shall be paid to any lawyer or 
agent for services in having the legisla¬ 
tion prepared, Introduced and passed. So 
that kind of fee Is recognized in all claim 
cases and when we pass a private bill 
making an award of money we know 
that up to 10 percent of that award will 
go. probably, to an attorney. 

It is on public bills, public laws, In¬ 
volving questions of national policy, 
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Where contingent fees may be dangerous. 
Usually they are not generally known 
about by Members of Congress in voting 
on the legislation involved. 

Under those circumstances it will fre¬ 
quently come as a surprise to a Member 
of Congress to learn that his vote in 
favor of a particular bill has resulted in 
the payment to a contingent fee lobbyist 
of a fat fee. 

SOME EXAMPLES OF CONTINGENT FEES 

For instance, in connection with the 
excise tax bill passed earlier this year by 
the House, there Is a provision exempting 
reconditioned, repaired and rebuilt auto¬ 
motive parts from the 5 percent excise 
tax. This amendment was proposed by 
the Committee To Remove Discrimina¬ 
tory Automotive Excise Tax. This com¬ 
mittee has as its registered lobbyist a 
Chicago attorney. Mr. Harold T. Half¬ 
penny. When he registered as a lobbyist 
on April 14,1949, he said his fee, includ¬ 
ing expenses, would not exceed 10 per¬ 
cent of the actual tax paid for this pur¬ 
pose during 1947, and that he would re¬ 
ceive this fee if the tax on reconditioned, 
repaired, and rebuilt automotive parts 
were removed. Passage of the act, as ap¬ 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
could, it is estimated, bring Mr. Half¬ 
penny a total fee of as much as a half 
million dollars. 

The Twenty Percent Cabaret Tax 
Committee has a lobbyist registered as 
their agent, one Samuel P. Haines. He 
received a retainer of $10,000 when he 
was engaged early in 1948. He was also 
given an expense allowance of $15,000 for 
the purpose of helping him call to the at¬ 
tention of Congress the need for reduc¬ 
tion or repeal of the 20 percent tax on 
cabarets or dine and dance establish¬ 
ments. The moment a bill was intro¬ 
duced to repeal or reduce this tax, Mr. 
Haines was to receive an additional $25,- 
000 for expenses. He has thus received 
altogether about $50,000. 

If the tax were reduced from 20 to 10 
percent, Mr. Haines would be paid a 
bonus of $35,000. If the tax were reduced 
to the prewar level of 5 percent, Mr. 
Haines' fee would bo $50,000 instead of 
$35,000, making a total return to him of 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The national fur Industry tax com¬ 
mittee engaged Mr. Paul A. O’Bryan as 
Its Washington representative during 
most of 1949. He was paid an annual re¬ 
tainer fee of $12,000. However, if the 20- 
percent excise tax on furs were reduced 
10 percent, he was to receive a bonus of 
$10,000, and if the tax were removed en¬ 
tirely, his bonus would be $25,000 rather 
than $10,000. 

The associated fur coat and trimming 
manufacturers engaged Mr. Thomas J. 
Downs as a lobbyist in the Eightieth 
Congress. He was to be paid $10,000 as 
a retainer as Washington counsel on all 
matters affecting the fur industry plus a 
fee of $15,000 in the event the excise tax 
on furs were cut from 20 percent to 10 
percent. H the entire tax on furs were 
repealed, and if this were done on or be¬ 
fore July 1,1948, he would have received 
an additional fee of $25,000. 

There is pending now before the Con¬ 
gress a bill to limit the number of taxi¬ 
cabs in Washington. A Baltimore judge, 


Joseph M. Wyatt, was engaged by about 
seven different cab companies in Wash¬ 
ington to represent them in having this 
bill passed. Judge Wyatt was advanced 
$1,500 for expenses. If the bill to limit 
the number of taxicabs in Washington is 
enacted. Judge Wyatt will thereupon re¬ 
ceive a fee of $16,000. 

ARE ARRANGEMENTS OF THTF SORT IN THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST? 

There is nothing Illegal under present 
law about any of the arrangements cited 
above. In conformance with the provi¬ 
sions of the B'ederal Regulation of Lobby¬ 
ing Act, these and similar contingent fee 
lobbying contracts have been reported to 
the Clerk of the House. Presumably all 
of the committees of Congress dealing 
with legislation in which these lobbyists 
were interested knew of these contingent 
fee arrangements. I say presumably, 
because that is the theory of the Lobby¬ 
ing Act- that is, the act requires that 
these 01 rangcmcrits with lobbyists be re¬ 
ported to Congress and the presumption 
Is that Congress would inform itself 
about them from the public records. Ac¬ 
tually, however, I do not believe that 
these arrangements were generally 
known by the connnittees handling the 
legislation. 

For instance, following a hearing by 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities on May 18 1950, on the subject 
of contingent fees for lobbyists, the House 
Way.s and Meaas Committee on June 2 
reversed an earlier action and rewrote 
the excise tax bill. This action, if rati¬ 
fied by the Congress, would deny Samuel 
P. Haines the bonus for which he had 
been working for several years. 

Haines appeared before us at our hear¬ 
ing on May 18 and the deal under which 
he was to receive either $35,000 or $50,000 
as a bonus, depending upon whether the 
excise tax on cabaret bills was reduced 
to 10 or to 5 percent, was widely publi¬ 
cized. This arrangement had been writ¬ 
ten up before and presumably was well 
known—particularly since Haines him¬ 
self had reported it to the Clerk of tho 
House earlier in 1948—but after our 
hearing on this matter, many Members 
of Congress expressed amazement and 
concern over the Haines contract. The 
House Ways and Means Committee had 
already voted to reduce the cabaret tax 
from 20 to 10 percent. This would have 
meant a $35,000 fee to Haines if the bill 
had become law in that form. However, 
at its meeting on June 2 the Ways and 
Means Committee reconsidered its action 
on the cabaret tax and voted to make it 
15 percent. Haines thus would get no 
bonus. 

I am not prepared to say or to claim 
that our publicizing of Haines fee ar¬ 
rangement was the major factor In per¬ 
suading the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee to revise this section of the excise- 
tax bill and make the tax 15 percent 
instead of 10 percent. But I do believe 
and I am personally convinced that the 
action of the House Ways and Means 
Committee was influenced by a reluc¬ 
tance on the part of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee to follow a 
course of action which would automati¬ 
cally result in the collection of a fat con¬ 
tingent fee by a lobbyist. 


THE DANGERS INVOLVED IN CONTINGENT FEES 

A lobbyist whose pay depends upon 
delivery by Congress of a speclflc leg¬ 
islative proposal certainly has an incen¬ 
tive to go to any lengths to earn his fee. 
Lobbying In America today is not, gen¬ 
erally speaking, the sinister and corrupt 
force it used to be. It cannot succeed 
through bribery. We know that. We 
know that the Congress of the United 
States cannot be purchased. But a lot 
of people, Mr. Speaker, do not know that. 
Finding it sometimes fairly easy to bribe 
some local officials, some of our citizens 
mistakenly have the idea that politics 
and government in the United States 
rest on the same corrupt principles as we 
know they have in some other countries. 
Even some otherwise intelligent busi¬ 
nessmen in America believe that money 
strategically used can buy legislative 
or governmental decisions. Wherever 
that has occurred it has been truly scan¬ 
dalous because it is so rare. 

But when a lobbyist is engaged to seek 
to influence congressional action, and 
when he offers to make his fee contingent 
upon the successful carrying out of his 
assignment—that is the passage of the 
law—and where the fee is sizable and 
the expense is sizable, the employer of 
that lobbyist would, I am almost certain, 
be under the impression that money 
talks in lobbying as it does in so many 
things. 

Now as a matter of fact, the Congress 
of the United States passes the laws it 
does because a majority of the Members 
of that Congress sincerely believe that 
those laws are in the public Interest. 

We know that, but a surprisingly 
large number of Americans do not know 
it. Therefore, when lobbyists receive fat 
fees resulting from the passage of cer¬ 
tain legislation the inference must be for 
a great many Americans that the lobby¬ 
ist is being paid for using his Influence 
on Members of Congress or perhaps even 
for bribing Members of Congress. It is 
a bad thing, 1 believe, for lobbying to 
have this taint. It is bad in a repre¬ 
sentative form of government for the 
Congress to be under the unjustifled sus¬ 
picions resulting from this kind of lobby¬ 
ing arrangement. 

It Is my own personal feeling that con¬ 
tingent fee arrangements for lobbyists 
should be prohibited. 

MOST STATES WITH LOBBYING LAWS PROHIBIT 
CONTINGENT FEES 

In our volume on contingent fee 
lobbying which has been distributed to 
the Members of Congress appears the 
verbatim provisions of all State laws pro¬ 
hibiting contingent fee lobbying. There 
are 21 such States. The printed hear¬ 
ings also contain a great deal of legal 
background on the issue, much of it sup¬ 
plied by the Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice. I think all of this material can be 
most useful to us. 

Mr. Haines, the contingent-fee lobby¬ 
ist for the Twenty Percent Cabaret Tax 
Committee, testifying in defense of the 
contract under which he has been work¬ 
ing, made an interesting point which 
may be quite valid, even though I per¬ 
sonally believe contingent fee arrange¬ 
ments should be prohibited in lobbying. 
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He said, on page 15 of our printed hear¬ 
ings: 

I would say that If the law strictly pro¬ 
hibited a contingency fee it probably would 
be done on the side anyway and the Govern¬ 
ment would never know about it; but where 
it is completely disclosed, and where the 
people have nothing to hide, operating for a 
committee such as 1 am operating for, a 
very legitimate business, for people all across 
the country, the committee would stand, and 
the Congress would stand, to find out more 
about the operations of a lobby if they per¬ 
mitted 0 contingency, but required that it be 
filed in detail, such as we have done. 

Mr. Haines may possibly be right. 
With all of the State statutory provi¬ 
sions against contingency fee lobbying, 
the fact remains that there have been 
very, very few prosecutions and convic¬ 
tions under these State acts. I think 
Mr. Haines and the other lobbyists who 
acknowledge their contingent fee ar¬ 
rangements when they registered were 
very forthright and aboveboard in doing 
so. I think our reporting form should 
perhaps be revised to ask specifically 
about contingent fees. 

But in any event, whether these fees 
are prohibited or not, I think it is obvi¬ 
ous to the Congress that such fees have 
their dangers. I don’t think the Con¬ 
gress likes to be put in the position of 
having someone collect a fat fee as a re¬ 
sult of a congressional decision. Con¬ 
gress acts in its wisdom and in its judg¬ 
ment, and it is poor policy, it is damag¬ 
ing to the prestige of representative 
Government, to have lobbyists collect on 
the basis of that judgment. Frequently 
the lobbyist who receives a contingent 
fee might have been totally lacking in 
any influence upon the Congress; he may 
have had absolutely nothing to do with 
persuading Congress to take a particu¬ 
lar step. But when he collects his fee 
his employer may not know that; his 
employer may believe that the large sums 
of money paid to this lobbyist may actu¬ 
ally have been the factors involved in 
the decision made by Congress. • 

Mr. Speaker. I commend to the atten¬ 
tion of Members of the Congress this 
hearing booklet we have Issued entitled 
“Contingent Fee Lobbying,“ which is 
part 3 of the hearings of the House Se¬ 
lect Committee on Lobbying Activities. 


Spoon-Feeding Europe 
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Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Sunday Oregonian of August 6,1950; 

Spoon-Peedino Europe 

This la to accuse the administration of 
having permitted the American people to 
drift Into a position of greater Jeopardy than 
they ever before have known. 

It is not new for America to be In danger. 
Our people could hate suffered defeat In 


the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, or 
either World War. They could have been 
fragmented by the Civil War. But no fun¬ 
damentally comparable hazard has existed 
In these past troubles—not even in World 
War H. In the i.ast there always have been 
modifying conditions. We have been too 
remote for ultimate conquest, and until 
World War II our opponeiitB were never so 
far away from our thinking that we were 
compelled to look on defeat as identical with 
cultural annihilation. 

Now, however, science and human organi¬ 
zation have made war truly universal. And 
this coincides with the rise of Russia as the 
challenging force—a country which would 
restore all of civilization to dictatorship and 
which disavows the Ghrlstlan principles of 
decency—which looks on the individual us 
a lost dot In ""he formation of the state, with 
the state devoted to those who operate it. 

If it can be agreed that the penalties of 
defeat would be far beyond anything they 
ever could have been in the past, let us 
examine our proposition that we have been 
allowed to drift into a situation where we 
could suffer these penalties. 

Most important ol ali—and little oh- 
servcd—ls the fact that the great powers 
of west-European civilization—France, Brit¬ 
ain, Germany, Italy, and latterly Japan— 
have now virtually washed their hands of 
refiponslbillty for world developments. 

This of course is readily recognizable In 
regard to Germany, Japan, and Italy, where 
the tentative peace conditions fix the picture. 
But few people seem to have observed the 
degree to which Britain and Prance have 
abandoned their roles In history. France 
makfs no pretense whatever of having mili¬ 
tary forces capable of importanc'' in the mili¬ 
tary future of Europe—an astonishing eltun- 
tion for the land of Napoleon. And we 
should not blind ourselves to the reality that 
Britain under socialism is making convenient 
us^ of pacifism. It costs less to be paciftstic, 
and a domestic piogram is Involved. Britain 
Is definitely doing the minimum in regard 
to the Korean war and in regard to the de¬ 
fense of Europe. 

Ho here we are. The great and decisive 
nations of the history hooks have abandoned 
the flelu to an America which did not want 
the responsibility In the first place and which 
is miserably unprepared for it. 

What are we doing with the rosponsiblllty? 
And that Is where the pinch comes. This 
page feels that except for the Marshall plan— 
a plan which Itself was more or less acci¬ 
dental—the administration of our country 
has fallen tragically short of meeting the 
problems which confront it. The Commu¬ 
nist swoop of China and the threatened deba¬ 
cle In Korea have forced us to face our failure 
In Asia, but we are still generally unaware 
Of how exposed we are in Europe. 

Consider this from the London Times of a 
few days ago: 

“The message given In the House of Com¬ 
mons by both the Defense Minister, Mr. 
Shlnwcll. and Mr. Churchill, was that, apart 
from the atom bomb, western Europe has 
almost no immediate defense against Russian 
attack. The only time left to the west Is 
that between now and the moment when 
the aggressor may himself have large num- 
Le 8 of atom bombs,” 

The purpose Is to emphasize this recog¬ 
nition by Europe’s best-informed and most 
Influential newspaper that, from the prac¬ 
tical standpoint, the formerly great powers 
of western Europe have done little to prepare 
against the ground threat of Russia. And 
of course the American occupational forces 
In Germany are little more than a token 
force. 

It boils down to the reality that western 
Europe lies virtually helpless before the huge 
RuBBlan armies of Russia, If these can op¬ 
erate without destruction by American 
atomic bombs. 
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That is p situation which Is ridiculously 
unfair and which those directing our coun¬ 
try never should have permitted. The 
United States does not owe prosperity to 
western Europe so much as western Europe 
owes military service to our common future. 
France, for example, is quite capable of 
again becoming a great military power, equal 
or even superior to the Russians, What did 
it lose in the late war except moral stamina? 
Yet here we have the factual picture of 
formerly decisive France relinquishing west¬ 
ern Europe to whichever opposing force may 
happen to get there first with the most. 

Probably the accurate answer is that a 
moral sickness lies on western Europe. The 
frustrations of the two World Wars, and the 
shift of power from Prance, Germany, and 
Britain to the United States and Russia, 
have created an atmosphere which one can¬ 
not Judge by reading history. 

Western Europe remains the center of 
much of the earth’s material resources, and 
its trained manpower. But western Europe 
Boems to have lost its will power. It is Just 
taking what comes. 

And in the face of this most complicated 
world problem, wo have a not-too-smart 
American administration trying to get along. 

Obviously, }t hasn’t done too well. The 
dimensions of its fpilures in Asia remain to 
be written. China was lost; and in Korea, 
whether or not our troops are driven from 
the peninsula, our humiliation has been ex¬ 
treme. In the rest of the continent the 
Communists are certainly on the offensive. 
And in ’^urope, where the final test in likely, 
we have got ourselves into a decidedly thin 
situation, with little help from the for¬ 
merly Important states. These now leave It 
all up to us. 

Under the circumstances, this page can 
only suggest that the administration reform 
Itself, and soon. Overnight, perhaps. 

The United States has been expending and 
exhausting its resources to rebuild the West¬ 
ern World. Let the Western World begin 
some sacrifices of its own to protect what 
we are trying to bxiild for them. There is 
on© thing certain, that we do not have the 
manpower to police the earth. 


Resolution of Mature Americans, Inc. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present herewith a resolution passed 
by Mature Americans, Inc., of Washing¬ 
ton. D. C. This organization has for its 
purpose the insuring of greater economic, 
physical, psychological, and social secu¬ 
rity for retired men and women, and the 
conservation of their capabilities, intelli¬ 
gence, and judgment. This organization 
Is trying to break down the barrier of 
age that excludes many able Americans 
from obtaining employment. Today, 
after the age of 60. an applicant finds 
all employment books closed to him. 

The fact remains that there are liter¬ 
ally thousands of people beyond the age 
of 60 who could fill many necessary posi¬ 
tions as well as they ever could, and an 
artificial limit to age is a pretty hard 
blow to the 17,000,000 people in the 
Urdted States over the age of 60. All of 
them are voters and it is evident that 
this organization of Mature Americans 
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Is not speaking for a limited few but an 
almost overwhelming body of the voters 
in this country* 

In this resolution the Mature Ameri¬ 
cans are merely asking Congress to take 
into consideration the ever-changing 
costs of living that make Inadequate to¬ 
morrow the funds which help them exist 
today. If t!-e whole business world 
wants to cast from work all citizens who 
have reached the age of 60, the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments have 
a much greater burden to bear. I am 
glad to include this resolUvion with my 
remarks and I intend to follow it up with 
continued efforts to bring justice to the 
aged of this country. They not only 
have the right to life but to live above 
a condition of beggary. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas world conditions Indicate that the 
American people are face to face with a 
situation which will cause a sharp new 
spiral of commodity price in creases which 
will raise the cost of living In America; and 

Whereas It is recognized hy all authori¬ 
ties that payments to the aged and unem¬ 
ployed under the present and currently pro¬ 
posed social-security laws are woefully inade¬ 
quate for healthful and dignified living: 
Therefore he It 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States Is urged to amend the social-security 
laws to the end that payments In the future, 
under the law, be tied to the cost-of-llvlng 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor of the United 
States Government, or to some other desig¬ 
nated. flexible Index, so that as the prices 
of the necessities of living Increase during 
the years to come the benofleiaries of this 
act shall be assured of at least that mini¬ 
mum of fluanclal assistance which It was 
Intended they should have by the Congress 
when the law was given approval. It Is fur¬ 
ther resolved that copies of this resolution be 
put Into the hands of all Members of Con¬ 
gress of the United States, to the press, and 
that it be reproduced In the next issue of 
the bulletin Issued by Mature Americans, Inc. 

Eesolved unanimously by the officers and 
members of Chapter No. 1. Mature Ameri¬ 
cans, Inc,, at a regular meeting of the organ¬ 
ization in the District of Columbia, August 
3, 1950. 

Mrs. CLEONir Coonley. 

President. 

Siegfried Schmaldach, 

Secretary, 


Letter of Art Watson, of White Sulphur 
Springs, Ment. 
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Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter to the editor of the Meagher 
County News, White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont., by Mr. Art Watson, a cattle 
rancher of that town whom I have 
known as a friend for many years. 

Mr. Watson’s letter attracted so much 
favorable comment that it has been re¬ 
printed In pamphlet form by the editor 
of the newspaper, Mr. Fred Ward, and 


has received wide circulation In Mon¬ 
tana. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Fred: Many times you and I have 
gone across the street and, over a cup of 
coffee, cussed and discussed conditions of 
the Nation, State, and politics. Again, with 
1,260 miles between us, and minus the coCoe» 
I want to talk with you. 

I nm fast becoming a man without a party. 
A study of the doccptlonist spineless Demo¬ 
crats and gutless go-along Republicans 
leaves them no attraction for me. That 
leaves only the Communists. One outstand¬ 
ing feature of the Communists is, we know 
what they are trying to do. Their avowed 
objective is the destruction of our way of 
life and form of government. While the 
Democrats and the Republicans are preach¬ 
ing democracy and freedom they are In real¬ 
ity marching us into socialism, communism, 
o: what have iou, faster than “Good Old Joe” 
or the “Ghost of Lenin” ever dreamed it could 
be done. 

When government sinks to the low level of 
taking the majority of your money away from 
you, the j offers you half of it back in ex¬ 
change for your vote, then takes half of that 
back in order to complete the vicious circle. I 
am wondering what a definition of com¬ 
munism that would emanate from Washing¬ 
ton could read like. 

Worliers are docked a percentage of their 
wages for a social-security fund and the de¬ 
ception that Is held out to him is a life of 
ease with plenty In his or her old age. If 
you attain old ago (65) you have a meager 
income that would not buy your soup, but 
wait a minute. The reward is only for those 
In a bee colony who would be called the 
drones. If you still have some pride and a 
little ambition and through a combination 
of both earn over $14.09 per month, you are 
a plutocrat and not entitled to any com¬ 
pensation. Now. what becomes of this enor¬ 
mous social-security fund? Is it set aside 
for God's chosen people who can qualify for 
it? Oh, no I It is dumped Into the general 
slush fund and used for any one of the 
million legerdemain, Jnanclal schemes that 
have become so numerous and complex that 
even the eagle on a dollar, after 1 hour of 
circulation through the New Deal, Pair Deal, 
vote buying, sausage grinding machine, never 
again finds its nest. 

Instead of the money being left In the 
social security till, it is uhus pilfered out and 
a bond Inserted in lieu thereof. I am In¬ 
formed that wc have commitments for over 
$8,000,000,000 agatot this fund and slightly 
over sixty million, with which to meet It. Oh, 
well I That’s easy. Under this sleight-of- 
hand flnaucing we’ll Just write another check 
and throw In another bond. Another head¬ 
ache for our posterity IX they aren’t bled to 
death before birth. 

A party told me the other day that he 
thought the Brannan plan for agriculture was 
the most workable and simple plan yet de¬ 
vised. I told him I agreed us to the simple 
part, but what amazed me was to think we 
had anybody In our midst who could be so 
simple as to think It up. 

We are told that the budget must be over 
$40,000,000,000 per year, mostly on account 
of national defense. Yet our bigwigs toll us 
and continually Wtirii us that we are wholly 
unprepared. Have we become so simple that 
we dare not know the truth? It appears that 
little effort is being made to keep the Rus¬ 
sians from knowing the Iccts, so why Is It 
so necessary for us to remain in Ignorance? 
I’ll admit that Ignorance is of vast impor¬ 
tance if we are going to stand on the deck 
smiling while the ship sinks. 

I am afraid, Fred, that I will be labeled a 
reactionary. I am somewhat hazy as to the 
meaning of that word. Is a man a reaction¬ 
ary who believes In the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights? Who believes In free enter¬ 


prise and the principle that the majority of 
the fruits of a man’s labor belongs to him? 
Who believes in a government of the peo¬ 
ple and not a people of the government? Who 
believes that the principle of charity to your 
more unfortunate neighbor is your inherent 
responsibility and cannot bo usurped by gov¬ 
ernment without serious injury to the con¬ 
cept and standard of Americanism? 

Who believes tha - the officers of govern¬ 
ment are servants of the people and not their 
dictators? Who believes that anyone or any 
group who advocates the overthrow or aboli¬ 
tion of our way of life Is a traitor and should 
be so dealt with? 

Who believes that deception by legislation 
is the greatest type of anarchy? Who be¬ 
lieves that children should be taught from 
the cradle that the right to vote and the 
duty of guarding that right and the duty of 
exercising It Is the guardian angel of free¬ 
dom? 

Who believes that man prospers by the 
sweat of his brow and not by the decadent 
dust of hla idleness? Who believes that eco¬ 
nomic stabUlty of our Nation is vastly more 
Important than the political expediency of 
our party? 

If a firm belief In the return to these prin¬ 
ciples brands me a reactionary, then I am 
proud to bo the greatest reactionary of our 


time. 

May God Almighty In His infinite wisdom 
awaken the American people to what Is 
being done to them. 

Sincerely, 

Art Watson. 


Editor’s Note.—T his letter written by Art 
Watson, a cattle rancher In the lower valley 
of Smith River in Meagher County, has cre¬ 
ated wide interest. Many calls have come In 
for copies of the Issue of the Meagher County 
News of March 29 which cannot be supplied. 
For that reason the letter is reprinted in 
pamphlet form, in the hope that its thought¬ 
ful message may reach a wider circle than 
the limited circulation of this country news¬ 
paper. 

Fred Ward, Editor, 


Only by Locating and Appraiiin^ the 
Errors of tbe Past Can Responsibility 
Be Fixed, Public Opinion Informed, 
and a Sound Coarse Charted for the 
Future 

EXTENSION OP REMAtvKS 
or 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN TOL HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 23,1950 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the country are very much 
aroused and concerned over what is go¬ 
ing on In Korea. Call It what we will, 
it is war, and our military Is doing its 
utmost to carry put the policy of the ad¬ 
ministration. 

The average citizen does not know 
what that policy is; in fact, I doubt If 
there is anyone In the Congress who can 
succinctly state what^the administra¬ 
tion’s foreign policy in the Far East has 
been aud is at the moment. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, politics should not be 
charged every time a question is asked or 
a criticism is offered of so vague a thing 
as our foreign policy. 
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Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
called to an editorial in the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram which is well 
worth reading. This is an independent 
newspaper and certainly cannot be ac¬ 
cused of Republican partisanship. The 
editorial reads as follows: 

Democracy at Work 

Befor#^ the four active Republicans of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Issued 
their manifesto, it was evident that Ameri¬ 
can f(jreign policy toward Asia was apt to be 
an issue in the congreRBlonal election cam¬ 
paign. The manifesto made foreign policy 
the major campaign issue. For the state¬ 
ment of the four Republicans, approved by 
Senator Vandenberg, who was unable to be 
present, holds the administration responsi¬ 
ble for having left the way open for Com¬ 
munist forces to Invade South Korea. 

With America fighting a war and needing 
to prcbent a united front, there is a natural 
dlsjjositlon to deplore a partisan battle over 
foreign policy. This disposition la the 
stronger because so much has been said and 
written these last lew years about biparti¬ 
sanship in foreign affairs. But the Republican 
statement cites the United Nations, the 
Oreek-lUrklsh aid program, the Marshall 
plan, and the North Atlantic Pact as achieve¬ 
ments of strong bipartisan lonclcrshlp and 
cooperation. It contrasts these achieve¬ 
ments with what has happened in China, 
K<jrpa, and elsewhere In Asia. There, It de¬ 
clares, the policy followed has been purely 
administration policy. 

Sharp retorts have come from the Demo¬ 
cratic bide. Senator Tom Conn ally, chair¬ 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, de¬ 
clared the Republicans are making a “petty- 
fogglng uLluck.” Senator McMahon says 
they are trying to got votes by claiming a 
share of the credit where policies have suc¬ 
ceeded, and disavowing responsibility where 
policies have failed. 

But the Democrats cannot brush aside the 
fact that foreign policy toward Asia is strictly 
a Democratic product. Only for Europe has 
American foreign policy been a bipartisan 
product. The administration has reserved 
for itself the making and carrying out of 
American policy toward the Far East. 

Three years ago Senator Vandenberg de¬ 
clared that bipaitisanshlp in loreign affairs 
was confined to quite narrow limits. He 
declared that it applied to the United Na¬ 
tions and to the peace treaties in Europe. 
Then he added, "I have had nothing to do 
with China policies, or Pan-American poli¬ 
cies. e.Kcept within the United Nations.” And 
in subsequent statements he mad© clear hl.s 
position that the Republiciuis could not be 
held responsible for far eastern policies be¬ 
cause the Democrats had refused to permit 
them to share the responsibility lor drafting 
them. 

America’s policy toward Asia has never 
been bipartisan. Therefore, there Is no 
break with the concept of bipartisanship 
In what the four Republicans on the Foreign 
Relations Committee have said. As a matter 
of fact, President Truman in the 1948 cam¬ 
paign minimized the Republican contribu¬ 
tion to foreign policy. He proceeded to 
break off bipartisanship almost as soon ns 
the election returns were in. Meanwhile 
things went from bad to worse in China. 
Early this year the President began trying 
to bring about more bipartisanship. John 
Foster Dulles was brought Into the State 
Department. But the administration moves 
were late and too little. They left the un¬ 
comfortable feeling that they were dictated 
not by statesmanship but by partisan politi¬ 
cal reasons. 

They were the moves of a politician of 
the ward level, not those of a world states¬ 
man. Mr. Ti’uman owes his political career 


to the fact the he was elected to the Senate 
by the help of a political machine efficient 
In ward-level politics. Thus we have as 
President a politician of obscure qualities 
In a position that requires vision, leader¬ 
ship and a vast degree of selflessness. 

To what extent our far eastern policies 
might have been different if the Republicans 
had helped to fashion them nobody can say. 
But certainly they would have been differ¬ 
ent. For with both parties fashioning them 
they would have been examined critically. 
But this was not done. Now the policies 
will bo debated in a congressional campaign. 

This can lead to highly constructive re¬ 
sults. The chief defect In our far oafitern 
policy has been that It was never clearly 
defined. It has been negative in character, 
twisted and chunned to counter new develop- 
inciits. It Is not too late to salvage some¬ 
thing from the mistakes and errors. But 
this can only be done if the country is fully 
Inlormed as to where the policy was weak 
and why. 

Only by locating and appraising the errors 
of the pa.st, can responsibility be llxed, pub¬ 
lic opinion informed and a sound course 
chanered fur the future. Thus in the de¬ 
bate we shall have an outstanding example 
of American democracy at work. 


Hon. J. Hardin Peterson, of Florida 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN SANBORN 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26,1950 

Mr, SANBORN. Mr. Speaker. I was 
unable to be present when my colleagues 
joined in tribute on the floor of the House 
to the Honorable Hardin Peter.son, of 
Florida, who is retiring. It has been my 
happy privilege to serve on the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Lands with Mr. Peterson 
since coming to the Congre.ss. I most 
heartily wish to join with my colleagues 
on the committee and in the House In 
expressing admiration for Mr. Peterson 
and in voicing appreciation of his out¬ 
standing record as a Member of Congress 
and a member of the Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee and especially as the efficient and 
accommodating chairman of that com¬ 
mittee. 

Although I can appreciate his view¬ 
point and I realize that he has earned the 
right to retire and be closer to his family 
than is possible here, I regret very keenly 
his leaving his activities here. It is men 
like J. Hardin Peterson that our country 
cannot afford to lose when statesman¬ 
ship is so needed in Congress. He has 
made a great chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee. He has been patient, 
considerate, understanding, and always 
helpful. Although the Public Lands 
Committee handled a great number of 
bills, some of them of great importance, 
such as the statehood bills for Hawaii 
and Alaska, reclamation projects, and 
mining legislation, he gave each subject 
personal attention and was helpful to 
the members regardless of which side of 
the committee they belonged. 

Yes; the committee and Congress are 
going to sorely miss him but I want to 
say to my friend, Pete, that we all wish 


him well and our hope Is that he and 
Mrs. Peterson will enjoy relaxation from 
strenuous duty to the full. He must 
know that we will cherish in our hearts 
an abiding affection and a deep respect 
for him. Our good wishes go with him. 


Get Ready To Back It Up 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN ITIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria Journal of August 20, 1950, en¬ 
titled “Get Ready To Back It Up.’' 

Get Ready To Back It Up 

Harold Stassen made a very interesting 
proposition the other night wlien ho sug¬ 
gested tluit the United States notify Soviet 
Russia that the next act of aggression on the 
part ot a Soviet satellite would bring war to 
the territory of the Soviet Union. 

It l.s a proposition that, if wc eould carry 
It out, would bring an end to the cold 
war and insure peace for a considerable 
length of time. It Is a proposition that we 
imagine most citizens of the United States 
w^ould like to sec put into action. 

It is. however, a proposition that we are 
in no position to employ The war in Korea 
has demonstrated the sad fact of our un- 
preparedness to back up any such statement 
of Intentions. If we served notice on Soviet 
Russia today that the next aggressive act by 
a Soviet satellite would bring an invasion of 
Russian territory or the dropping of a bomb 
within her borders, she would only laugh 
at us. 

The Russians know as well as we do that 
we have our hands full with so Insignificant 
nn np])onent ns the North Koreans, and that 
wc could never in our present state chal- 
If iige CO huge and well-equipped a nation as 
Russia herself. 

The Russians know that most of our asser- 
llons of in ton lions to defend tiie free world 
against aggression have been blUHter similar 
to the ridiculous assertions of Secretary of 
Defense Johnson. Once, years ago. it was 
the i>olicy of the United States to speak sollly 
and carry a big stick; now wc blurt loudly 
about what we are going to do, but have 
only a popgun to back it up. 

Wo should like to see Mr. Stassen’s sugges¬ 
tions put into operation. It would save the 
world from the threatened war. But before 
wo can put anything like it into effect we 
have to be prepared to back It up. 

We should start now doing what Secretary 
Johnson and the Truman administration 
should have been doing all these years since 
the end of World War II. That iv,, building 
a strong Defense Establishment that will be 
able to take care of Itself. 

We had better put politics aside, forget 
about the November election and the effect 
preparation wil have on it. and go all out ic^r 
military preparedness. We had better begin 
doing something about building the Defense 
Establishment Secretary Johnson told us 
we had. 

Then, when we have the power to back up 
our statements, we can tell Russia wo mean 
business and not have her laugh in our face. 
Then, and only then, can wc expect to have 
our words carry force and taring about results 
for the good of the world. 
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Coneorrent Retolntion To Seek the Eitab- 
lishmeiit of a United Nations Interna¬ 
tional Contingent Under an Autonomons 
United Nations Police Authority 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 

OF CONNECl'lCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, out of 
suffering and evil many of man’s noblest 
institutions have been born. The trag¬ 
edy in Korea underscores the fact that 
the Independence, the safety, the very 
survival of the free nations of the world 
depends upon collective action. It em¬ 
phasizes what has been true for some 
time: that a threat to freedom in Po¬ 
land, in Hungary, in Italy, in Korea con¬ 
stitutes a threat to our freedom here in 
America. As Benjamin Franklin re¬ 
marked : 

If wo do not hang together then we shall 
hang separately. 

The Korean war has pointed up the 
necessity for effective international 
efforts to preserve the peace and to pro¬ 
tect freedom. 

Establishment of a United Nations 
military contingent would be a tremen¬ 
dously heartening step forward in man’s 
effort to achieve a world based on law 
rather than on force. Even though lim¬ 
ited in size and scope this force would 
give dynamic backing to the persuasive 
principles on which the United Nations 
was founded. It could well be the be¬ 
ginning of an international police force 
of such power and Influence as to deter 
future aggression. The important thing 
now is to establish the practicability of 
such a contingent as a nucleus for fur¬ 
ther expansion. A real international 
police force, functioning on an accepted 
and unquestioned basis and acting with 
national armed forces under a Joint high 
command, can create world conditions 
favorable for the establishment of a de¬ 
pendable peace with freedom. 


Editorial Tributes to Hon. Mary T. Norton, 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OP REi'^ARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

or NSW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under ex¬ 
tension of remarks, I am glad to submit 
herewith the following editorials from 
the Jersey Journal and Jersey Observer, 
both published in Hudson County. N. J., 
eulogizing Hon. Mary T. Norton and 
referring to the tributes paid her on the 
floor of the House a few days ago. The 
editorials follow: 

[Prom the Jersey Journal] 

New Tributes for Retiring Mrs. Norton 
N ot so long ago Mrs. Mary T. Norton, who 
will close 26 years of continuous service as a 


Member of Congress when the present ses¬ 
sion shortly adjourns, was honored on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, where 
women Members presented Mrs. Norton with 
a gold and diamond bracelet and men Mem¬ 
bers, regardless of party, extoUed her. 

Yesterday afternoon there came a new 
and unexpected ovation when Jersey City’s 
woman Representative, while busy handling 
bills for the House Administration Commit¬ 
tee. was suddenly interrupted by new tributes 
that emanated from various Members of the 
House and that touched Mrs. Norton bo 
deeply that she was soon in tears. 

What the Republicans and Democrats said 
about Mrs. Norton yesterday afternoon was 
but an echo of the sentiments of New Jersey 
voters who have marked with pride for a 
quarter of a century the outstanding record 
of New Jersey’s woman Member In the House 
of Representatives. 

(Prom the Jersey Observer] 

A Few Woros About an Elderly Lady 

A few days ago In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives In Washington there was a scene 
BO unusual that it deserves to be set aside 
in ^he memory us one of the things to recall, 
even to repeat to grandchildren. 

Representative Mary T. Norton, of Jersey 
City, had obtained the floor to Introduce 
several bills approved by the committee of 
which she Is chairman. After she had per¬ 
formed this duty, another of the Members 
of Congress, a Republican, asked and re¬ 
ceived permission to speak to the member¬ 
ship 

He said that he realized that this session 
of Congress Is nearing its end. and that he 
and others had known of Mrs. Norton's Ill¬ 
ness recently, and of the fact that she is 
not seeking reelectlon to the House after 
26 years of service. He thought, he said, 
that It was fitting to pay tribute to Mrs. 
Norton, since It was possible that the Mem¬ 
bers might not see her on the floor of the 
Houso again. 

Of cour.se no sooner had the Republican 
spoken than a Democratic Member sought 
also to speak of his party's gratitude to the 
76-year-oId Jersey City woman Member. 
After that the heartfelt tributes came thick 
and fast. 

Representative Norton was deeply affected. 
She soon made no pretense of hiding her 
feelings. She wept openly in the presence 
of all of these friends, with great sincere 
tears rolling down her cheeks, as a lady may 
when she feels that a good cry Is best. In 
words she said some simple thing, like, 'T 
thank you sincerely.” But It is to be noted 
that the House of Representatives probably 
never before witnessed tears so genuine, and 
probably It will be many years ere they are 
privileged to witness the like. 

It Is vividly impressed to observe a col¬ 
lection of ambitious and vigorous young 
men and a few women, many of whom most 
likely fought tooth and nail against Mrs. 
Norton at one time or another, so completely 
captive at such a time. 

Wo are so happy to know that In the 
House of Representatives, variously described 
In heated debates of their own making as 
a place most unlikely to harbor any humane 
feelings, that the Members can be wholly 
gentle and well bred when the chips are 
down. We are perhaps too ready to think 
of Congress (Senate and House) in terms 
of a thundering Daniel Webster, a horse¬ 
trading ”Llttle Matty” Van Buren, a bulglng- 
browed Borah. 

Of course. In all soberness, we shall not 
have lost the services of Mrs. Mary Norton. 
She might fold her hands now, and still her 
work would go on for several generations. 
Such services as she gave, such examples as 
she set, do not end abruptly. They have an 
aftermath of men and women trying out her 
footsteps long years after. 

How can a congressional tribute be sup¬ 
plemented? Words seem so Inadequate when 


they are required to be heroic. But we are 
glad there is a heaven. If there were not, we 
should have to create one for Mart Norton. 


The Politic* of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REa/tARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Stewart 
Alsop: 

Matter of Pact—The Politics op 
Price Control 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

The level of hypocrisy Is rarely low In 
Washington, but It Is now reaching a new 
high watermark. This Is best illustrated by 
the current wrangling between Congress and 
the administration in the matter of economic 
controls. All concerned are aware that rig¬ 
orous and painful controls arc gf)lng to bo 
necessary. And all concerne I are chiefly in¬ 
terested In unloading any unpleasant politi¬ 
cal consequences on tlie opposition. 

On the one hand, the Truman administra¬ 
tion is, us usual, talking out of both sides of 
its mouth. Secretary of Defense I.ouls John¬ 
son has now said publicly what he has been 
saying privately—that defense costs will go 
up to the $60,000,000,000 level In the near 
future. This Johnson policy means some¬ 
thing like total moblllaatlon. And no sensi¬ 
ble man has the slightest doubt that If de¬ 
fense spending really goes up to this level 
total economic controls, Including rationing 
and price and wage controls, will be abso¬ 
lutely essential. 

Yet, while Johnson is attempting to con¬ 
ceal the tragic consequences of his economy 
program by outbidding everybody else on 
rearmament, the official administration lln3 
Oil rationing, price and wage controls still 
is that “the President doesn’t want them.” 
Thus, the Johnson policy on defense spend¬ 
ing and the Truman policy on economic con¬ 
trols neatly cancel each other out 

This Is precisely the sort of messy non¬ 
sense which has been causing the political 
stock of the administration to slump steadi¬ 
ly ever since Korea. In the meantime, the 
conservative coalition In Congress Is also in¬ 
dulging In sly political shenanigans. For 
example, the Wherry-Brlcker amendment to 
the defense production bill is quite obvi¬ 
ously designed to put Truman on the spot 
by bonding him totally unworkable legisla¬ 
tion. 

This amendment provides that if the ad¬ 
ministration wants to Gontrcl anything, it 
will have to control everything. If It be¬ 
comes de6l**able to hold meat or steel prices 
In line, for example, it will also be necessary 
to freeze the price of morris chairs or the 
wages of beanplckers. In the meantime, 
no administrative machinery Is provided to 
enforce this legislation, which goes further 
than OPA ever did In wartime. 

The explanation of this sudden apparent 
thirst for controls In men like Wherry and 
Bricksr Is really very simple. The adminis¬ 
tration is to be confronted with the alter¬ 
native of attempting to enforce the unen¬ 
forceable, or of having no controls at all. 
The latter Is, of course, the real objective of 
many who voted for the amendment. But 
these statesmen will then be able to answer 
the anguished protest of the hard-pressed 
voters by saying, **We voted for controls, but 
Truman won’t use them.” 

This kind of petty political maneuvering 
Is nothing less than tragic In these times. 
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And the tragedy is compounded by the fact 
that, in the view of those best qualified to 
Judge, this country, is perfectly capable of 
supporting a very high level of defense 
spending for a very long period, without 
wrenching the whole economy out of shape. 

Even before Korea the national economy 
was moving rapidly toward the level of out¬ 
put of $300,000,000,000 projected for 1964 by 
Chairman of the Economic Advisers Leon 
Keyaerllng. Indeed, the expansion has been 
so rapid that the economic advisers have now 
raised their sights to a fantastic $350,000,- 
000,000 level by 1966. 

This means that the astonishing fecundity 
of the national economy should supply 
enough for all, even with a high percentage 
of the national product going into guns in¬ 
stead of butter, tanks Instead of automobiles. 
The best estimate of sensible men, who, 
unlike Johnson, do not have to cover up 
frantically for past errors, is that defense 
spending can bo hold to a level of about 
$35,000,000,000 a year. This Is only about 
13 percent even of the present national prod¬ 
uct of $270,000,000,000. 

This sort of spending need by no moans 
spell economic disaster. About 40 percent 
of the national output was going to tho 
military during the last war, and the real 
standard of living actually improved. This 
miracle cannot be repeated, ol course, with¬ 
out a sensible control program. To prevent 
a ruinous Inflation, painful mo.'isures will be 
noce.‘fsary—very high taxes, tough allocation, 
commodity credit and farm price measures, 
almost certainly some selective price, wage, 
and rationing controls, for which .stand-by 
administrative machinery should be author¬ 
ized immediately. 

With a sensible control program, tho gar¬ 
rison state which this country must now be¬ 
come can be that apparent contradiction In 
terms—a reasonably prosperous and com¬ 
fortable garrison state. But it the Truman 
administration continues Indefinitely to talk 
out ol both sides of its mouth, while the 
opposition in Congress slyly maneuvers lor 
political advantage, the economy will go 
smash, and our garrison state will be very 
far from comfortable. This now seems 
rather likely to be our well-deserved fate. 


Why Are We in ThU Mees 7—Editorial 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 26, 1950 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe it is important that the memory 
of the American people be refreshed as 
to the tragic consequences resulting from 
our arming Japan. It will be recalled 
that we furnished the scrap iron and 
oil and gas and much armament to en¬ 
able Japan first to butcher the Chinese 
and later to kill and maim our boys. 
This furnishing of war materials to 
Japan finally resulted in Pearl Harbor. 
It is a well-known fact that at the 
present time we are furnishing war ma¬ 
terials to foreign countries, which we 
call our allies, and which are now trans¬ 
shipping these war materials to Russia. 
There is little doubt, if any, that much 
of this material is now enabling the 
North Koreans, under Russian leader¬ 
ship. to murder and maim our poorly 
equjpp.'d hoys fightiiig in South Korea. 


It would almost seem as though the 
policy which has been pursued over a 
long period of time by the administra¬ 
tion has been the result of communistic 
influences within our own Government. 
The facts seem to point unerringly to 
this concluslun. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Record as a part of my remarks 
ail editorial from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer entitled “Why Are We in This 
Mess?“: 

Why Are We in This Mess? 

Five years ago Japan surrendered, ending 
the biggest war In history, and the world 
entered upon an era of peace, or so everyone 
believed. The United Nations had been or¬ 
ganized, it would deal promptly with any 
lulure agj^ression and war was to be a thing 
of the past. 

What has happened In five crowded years 
to bring the world to the brink ol another 
war, one which promises to be more terrible 
and destructive than the last one and which 
threatens the very existence of modern civil¬ 
ization? Peop!e everywhere are asking them¬ 
selves this question as they watch the war 
news from Korea and wonder what will hap¬ 
pen next. 

The obvious an.swor is that the United 
States has lacked the kind of leadership it 
needed to cope with the ruthless Soviet 
dictatorship wnose objective is to subjugate 
the world. But there is more to It than 
that. Even tho wisest of leaders would have 
been hard pressed to find a solution to the 
problems which arose as a resuit of decisions 
made at Tehran. Yalta, and other confer¬ 
ences during the war. 

The Plain Dealer believes the real explana¬ 
tion for tho stotc in which the world now 
finds Itself goes buck to 3940 when Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt maneuvered himself 
into another Presidential nomination and 
broke tho third-term tradition. For If there 
had been no third term, there would have 
been no fourth, no Tehran and no Yalta. 

The Idolatrous worshipers of Roosevelt will 
be quick to condemn this conclusion, to de¬ 
nounce it as the desecration of the memory 
of a dead man. Let those who criticize 
ask themselves whether they have any re¬ 
gard for the memories of the dead at Pearl 
Harbor and Bataan, at Kasserine Pass and 
Mount Casslno, Guadalcanal and the Nor¬ 
mandy beaches and the hundreds of other 
batUcftclds of World War II. What about 
the memories of those who are presently 
dying in Korea and those who may be called 
upon to give their lives on some other far- 
flung battlcfront of world war III? 

No one can say what would have hap¬ 
pened If Roosevelt had not insisted on break¬ 
ing the third-term tradition in 1940. 
Whether Wilkie or some Democrat desig¬ 
nated by Roosevelt had succeeded to the 
presidency, it is unlikely that the United 
States could have kept out of the war In Eu¬ 
rope. But the circumstances of our enter¬ 
ing the war might have been different. It 
is scarcely possible that a new President 
and a new set of advisers would have hit 
upon the device of Inciting the Japanese to 
attack us by laying down conditions which 
we knew tho Japanese militarists could nut 
and would not accept. 

It may be argued with some plausibility 
that the world might be in a worse mess 
than It Is today If Roosevelt had not been 
elected to a third and fourth term. But 
another President might not have hit upon 
the unconditional surrender slogan which 
prolonged the war and made victory more 
difficult, or have adopted the program of 
reducing Germany to an agrarian economy, 
which multiplied postwar problems. And 
Communists might not have found the Gov 
ernment such a happy hunting ground under 
some other chief executive. 


But it was at Yalta that Roosevelt gave 
Stalin what he wanted and made the secret 
agreements that have plagued the postwar 
world, brushing aside the uneasy forebod¬ 
ings of Winston Churchill. And we know 
now that Roosevelt was not in good health 
at the time of the Yalta conference. Some 
other President might have gone to Yalta, 
too, but there is a good chance he would 
not have taken Alger Hiss along as one of 
his principal advisers. And there is a good 
chance that a President who was mentally 
and physically vigorous and alert might have 
listened to Churchlirs warnings. 

If there Is any point In raking over the 
dead past, it is this: That the American 
people must be on their guard against any 
future leader, be he politician or statesman, 
whose overweening ambition and conceit be¬ 
guile him into the belief that he is the in¬ 
dispensable man. 


Why Are We In Thi* Me*»7—Editorial 
No. 2 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 • 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the mere fact that we are at war is no 
excuse whatever for not criticizing the 
events which have led to this debacle. 
This might not be true if the adminis¬ 
tration had shown any inclination to 
correct its errors and had adopted a 
sound foreign policy for the future. 
Much of the dlfiaculty might have been 
avoided had the President cooperated 
with the American public in ridding the 
Government of its Communists instead 
of crying out red herring whenever an 
attempt was made to drive the Commu¬ 
nists out of key positions in this Gov- 
eiiunent. This failure on the part of 
the administration to formulate a sound 
foreign policy is inimical to the future 
security of this Republic. It is only by 
reviewing of the mistakes of the admin¬ 
istration that the public can take a firm 
hand in correcting what if continued 
will greatly weaken if not destroy our 
form of government. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Record as a part of my remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer entitled “Why 
Are We In This Mess?“ This is editorial 
No. 2: 

Why Are We in This Mess? 

Ill a preceding editorial the Plain Dealer 
attributed much of the blame lur the plight 
in which the United fcStates now finds itsell 
to events which took place In the latter years 
of the Roosovelt adminl.stratlon. We pointed 
out that when Roosevelt broke the third- 
term tradition in 1940 he paved the way for 
the fourth term and the disastrous appease¬ 
ment ptfilcy which has made Russia a major 
threat to world peace. 

But while we are convinced that Roose¬ 
velt’s failure to appraise corrrctlv the motives 
and objectives of the Soviet Union, or his 
conceited notion that he could handle Stalin, 
laid the foundation for the expansion and 
Btrengtlieiilng of the Coinnuinlst dictator¬ 
ship. the inisinkes of his successor cannot bo 
ovcrk):jkc*d. 
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Aft we have said, President Truman Inher¬ 
ited many of his problems. He was not re¬ 
sponsible for the concessions made to Stalin 
at Yalta by a sick man, nor for the Commu¬ 
nists and Communist sympathizers who were 
In the Government when he took office and 
who undoubtedly Influenced some of the 
Government's policies. 

But the fact la that Truman did not have a 
consistent foreign policy, nor did he provide 
the Nation with the kind of leadership that 
inspires confidence. He was slow to become 
aware of the menace of communism. He ap¬ 
pears not to have recognized it until March 
1947, when he asked Congress for military aid 
for Greece and Turkey. Since then we have 
had the Marshall plan, the North Atlantic 
Pact, and the military aid program, all de¬ 
signed primarily to check Communist expan¬ 
sion and forestall Russian aggression In west- 
ein Europe, 

In A.sin, however, the President appears not 
to have recognized that there was any dan¬ 
ger in Communist expansion. His adminis¬ 
tration had no policy for combating commu¬ 
nism in that part of the world; on the con¬ 
trary, s\ich policy as there was actually aided 
the Communists to take over China and prac¬ 
tically invited them to take over all of Korea 
and Formosa. 

To begin with, the President sent General 
Marshall on tho abortive mission to Nanking, 
with Instructions to persuade Chlang Kai- 
shek to form a coalition government with 
tho Communists, This mission was doomed 
to failure, as the State Department must 
have known. It gave the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists the opportunity they needed all through 
1946 to regroup and restrain and to obtain 
captured Japanese military supplies from the 
Russians. 

When the plan to form a coalition govern¬ 
ment was finally recognized as Impossible, 
the Truman administration then withdrew 
military aid from the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment, which paved the way for its downfall. 
Another mission headed by General Wede- 
meyer resulted In recommendations which 
could have saved China from the Commu¬ 
nists, but the Truman administration re¬ 
jected them and suppressed the Wedemeyer 
report. 

Did lYuman do all these things personally 
and deliberately? We make no such accu¬ 
sation. But the fart remains they were done 
by his administration, lor which ho was 
responsible. 

As for Korea, we know in 1046 that the 
Russians were training a North Korean 
army. But we withdrew our forces from 
South Korea in 1940, leaving an Inadequately 
armed South Korean defensive force. Our 
policy there coincided with the recommenda¬ 
tion of Owen Lattimore that "the thing to 
do, thercfoic, Is to let South Korea fall, but 
not to let It look as though we pushed It,” 

At home the Prebideiit was apparently 
oblivious for a long time to the Communist 
menance and even hostile to attempts to ex¬ 
pose It. During the 1943 campaign ho 
charged that Ihe iiive.stigatlon of Alger Hiss 
by the House Un-Aincrlcan Activillea Com¬ 
mittee was a red herring to distract the 
attention of the voters from other issues. 
When the Hiss case wus before tho grand Jury 
he ridiculed the committee and suggested It 
should bo abolished. And In June 1949 when 
tho trials of Hiss, Judith Coplon, and the 11 
leaders of tho Communist Party were In 
progress, and Harry Bridges had Just been 
Indicted for perjury, the President described 
the spy trials and loyalty Investigations as a 
form of typical postwar hysteria which 
eventually would die down. 

At one time the House Un-Amcrlcan Ac¬ 
tivities Committee filed a report accusing tho 
President of obstructing its Investigations. 
And this was long before Senator Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy got Into the act. 

Tlius, prior to the Korean Incident, tho 
administration's policy was to resist com¬ 


munism in Europe, to help it along, or at 
least to do nothing to Impede its progress 
in Asia, and to belittle efforts to expose the 
Communist menace in the United States. 


Why Are Wc in This Mess?—Editorial 
No. 3 


EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. RJilED of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
I know that the people of this Nation 
must be net only startled but stunned by 
the disclosure that more than $50,000,- 
000,000 had been appropriated for a De¬ 
fense Establishment only to find that our 
Armed Forces of young, inexperienced, 
and almost untrained men had to face 
the North Korean Russian-led Com¬ 
munists in what will prove to be one 
of the bloodiest battles in recent history. 
In view this situation it may be well to 
remind the American people of the ex¬ 
tent to which they have been misled as 
to the true situation regarding our na¬ 
tional defense and security. 

Under leave to extend. I am Inserting 
in the Record as a part of my remarks an 
editorial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
entitled “Why Are We in This Mess?'' 
This is editorial No. 3: 

Why Are We in This Mess? 

Before South Korea was invaded the cold 
war had been going on for 4 years. During 
that period we spent $50,000,000,000 on our 
Defense Establishment. We not only had a 
right to believe we were getting our money’s 
worth, and adequate delense, but we were 
assured by the Truman administration that 
such was the case. 

Last February 2 Defense Secretary Johnson 
said: "There is one nation In the world 
that would start a war. We seek to have a 
Military Establishment sufficient to deter 
that aggressor and to lick hell out of her If 
she doesn’t stay deterred.” 

Again Johnson said: “Joe Stalin will know 
that If he starts som^jUilng nt 4 a. m., the 
fighting power of the United States will be 
on the job at 5 a. m.” 

On March 2 Picsident Truman said that 
never In tho history of the United States 
had Its defenses been In such good shape 
except when actually at war. 

Tcsufylng before a Senate Appropriations 
Buhcommlttee on March 13, Johnson said 
that the Army was stronger then and tho Air 
Force was In the highest state of combat 
readiness since the end of the war. 

On May 5 the President told hla news con¬ 
ference the cold-war situation was better 
now than'it was In 1946 and that he was 
not alarmed over the possibility of a shoot¬ 
ing war with Russia. He backed up this 
optimism with the disclosure that next 
year’s defense budget would be smaller than 
the current one. 

And on June 1 the President said that the 
world is closer now to permanent peace than 
at any time In the past 6 years. 

We know now how poorly prepared we 
were to meet the crisis of a little war in 
Korea, much less the poaslblUty of warfare 
on the global scale. It is apparent row that 
the vast sum we spent for defense In the 
past 4 y»'‘arB did not purchase us the security 
we had been led to believe we had. 


During this 4 years the administration 
has been bell bent on spending more money 
for Its clvlllon. domestic, and give-away pro¬ 
grams. In the current year It Is proposing 
to spend $6,000,000,000 more for nonmilitary 
purposes than It spent In 1948. That Is one 
reason for the neglect of the military estab¬ 
lishment. 

For example, the Air Policy Commission 
appointed by President Truman reported In 
1947 that a 70-groiip Air Force was an ab¬ 
solute necessity to provide the United States 
with adequate defense. But the President 
rejected the findings of his own Commission. 
He first called for the 55-group Air Force, 
later one of 48 groups. Even when Congress 
authorized more money for the Air Force, he 
ordered it not to be spent. The country 
couldn't afford It. But the administration 
had plenty of money lor Its various socialis¬ 
tic experiments. 

On January 11, 1949, the Plain Dealer 
said cfiitortally: "If the reports by Secre¬ 
tary Symington and the President's Air Force 
Policy Commission are to be believed, the 
only conclusion that can be reached is that 
the administration is playing fast and loose 
with the national security. Congress might 
properly Inquire whether service Jealousies 
and the desire of the administration to em¬ 
bark on a program of social welfare expan¬ 
sion will result in the Nation being 111 pre¬ 
pared to defend Itself against any possible 
attack in the future,” 

Thus, one reason for the plight wo are In 
is that the Government did not maintain 
an adequate Defense Establishment. An¬ 
other is the strange course we pursued In the 
Far East. Take the case of Formosa A State 
Department bulletin dated June 3. 1945, 
stated that "with tho exception of Singapore, 
no location In the Far East occupies such a 
controlling position.” 

But on December 23, 1949, the Department 
circulated a secret memorandum explaining 
that the United States has no Interest in 
Formosa and that it was of no strategic im¬ 
portance. When Senator I'aft urged that we 
send a fleet to the Formosa Strait to prevent 
a Chinese Communist Invasion of the Island, 
the suggestion was ridiculed by Dean Ache- 
son and President Truman and another 
State Department bulletin was Issued slating 
that "tbo United States Government will 
not provide military aid or advice to the 
Chinese forces on Formosa.” This, coupled 
with Acheson's omission of South Korea 
and Formosa Iroin what he announced wns 
the Amorlea line of defense In the Far East, 
gave the North Koreans all the information 
they neeclPd to Justify the expoctatinn that 
we would nut intervene If they invaded South 
Korea. 

The record, then, Is one of bungling, inde¬ 
cision, contradiction, carelessness, and mis¬ 
representation, either deliberate or inad¬ 
vertent. 

The administration is now trying to 
rectify Its past mistakes. The effort to do so 
deserves the support of all of us. We hoi^e 
there Is still time. 


Why Are We in This Meet?—Conciuiion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 26, 1950 
Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I am Inserting In 
the Record as a part of my remarks the 
last editorial in a series of editorials 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
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Dealer entitled ‘*Why Are We In This 
Mesfi?** I feel that every American 
should know these facts to enable all 
right-thinking citizens to act accord¬ 
ingly to preserve the greatest heritage of 
freedom ever bequeathed to a people: 

Wht ake We in This Mess? 

President Truman's decision to use armed 
Intervention when the Communists Invaded 
the Republic of South Korea marked a turn¬ 
ing point In American foreign affairs and a 
complete leversal of the policy previously 
promoted In the Far East by his adminis¬ 
tration. 

The administration had made it clear it 
was not Interested in what happened in 
Korea or Formosa. The State Department 
had anticipated the fall of Formosa to the 
Chinese Communists'and Secretary Acheson 
had stated publicly the United States would 
not use the veto to prevent the admission ol 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
Congress appropriated $10,600,000 for mili¬ 
tary aid to South Korea on October 28. 1949. 
but 8 months later only $200 worth of signal 
equipment had been delivered. The South 
Koreans had only the arms which the Ameri¬ 
can occupation forces left behind. Just 
enough to enable them to deal with border 
raids and to preserve Internal security. 

In the harsh words uttered by Senator 
McCarran Monday, the course we pursued 
in the Par East was “statesmanship at the 
level of the psychopatic ward.” The Com¬ 
munists must have been greatly surprised 
when Truman reversed both himself and 
Acheson by sending American forces to Korea 
and ordering an American fleet to prevent 
the invasion of Formosa. 

Why did ho do it? There were two reasons. 
One was that the administration came to a 
belated realization that the Communists 
were willing to use armed force to attain 
their ends, and that if they once got away 
with it, no place on earth would be safe from 
similar aggression. The other was that the 
Republic of South Korea had been estab¬ 
lished under the authority and guidance of 
the United Nations. If we had allowed 
South Korea to become a victim of Com¬ 
munist conquest, the United Nations would 
have lost all prestige and It might ns well 
have disbanded. 

Besides these reasons, the United States 
had a special respon.siblllty for South Korea, 
since it was at this Government’s suggestion 
that the United Nations undertook to super¬ 
vise the establishment of the South Korean 
Republic alter it became apparent that the 
Communists would not permit Iree elections 
in North Korea. 

Accordingly, when the North Koreans in¬ 
vaded South Korea, the first action taken 
by the United States was to secure the adop¬ 
tion in the Security Council of the United 
Nations of a resolution calling upon mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations to aid South 
Korea. The Russians could not veto this 
resolution because they were boycotting the 
United Nations at the time. 

The Truman administration responded to 
this call by giving air and naval support to 
South Korea, followed by ground forces. 
This action met with overwhelming approval 
in Congress and out, even thought its legal¬ 
ity was questioned. 

Senator Robert A. Taft pointed out that 
section 6 of the act to Implement the United 
Nations Charter provides that agreements 
with the Security Council for the use of 
American Armed Forces "shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or Joint resolution." 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate on 
June 28, Just 8 days after the invasion of 
South Korea, Taft pointed out that no such 
act or resolution had been submitted, and 
that the sending of troops to Korea setemed to 
him to be "a complete usurpation by the 
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President of authority to use the Armed 
Forces of this country." 

Taft said ho felt this subject should be 
discussed because "if the Incident is per¬ 
mitted to go by without protest, at least 
from this body, wo would have finally termi¬ 
nated for all time the right of Congress to 
declare war, which is granted to Congress 
alone by the Constitution of the United 
States." 

In the same speech, however, Taft said 
that "If a Joint resolution were Introduced 
asking for approval of the use of our Armed 
Forces already sent to Korea and full sup¬ 
port of them in their present venture, 1 
would vote In favor of It. • * * 

"1 feel that we must back up our 
troops • • • with unstinted support. 

Whether the President chose the right time 
for his new policy, or the right place, can 
be discussed in the future. I suggest, how¬ 
ever, that any Secretary of State who has 
been so reversed by his superiors and whose 
policies have precipitated the danger* of war, 
had better resign and let someone else ad¬ 
minister the program to which he was, and 
perhaps still Is, so violently opposed.” 

We think a great many people will agree 
with Taft. The consequences of Tehran and 
Yalta, the failure to appraise Russian objec¬ 
tives correctly, and the Inconsistencies and 
bungling in our foreign policy made a show¬ 
down with Russia inevitable. Perhaps Korea 
was not as favorable a location for It as we 
would have wished, but we had no choice In 
the matter. Perhaps the President did ex¬ 
ceed his authority by using the Armed 
Forces without congressional approval, but 
time was running out. These Issues, and the 
charge that the administration failed to 
maintain an adequate defense force, can 
be debated later. The important thing now 
Is to do everything that Is necessary and pos¬ 
sible to back up the fighting men In Korea 
and to strengthen our defense forces else¬ 
where and those of our allies. 


H. R. 4281: Taxis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Ol 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the followint; timely editorial warrant¬ 
ing the attention of the Members, which 
appeared in the Timos-Herald Satur¬ 
day, August 26, in connection with H. R. 
4281. scheduled for consideration on the 
floor on Monday, August 28: 

Taxicab Limitation?—Nuts 

The present attempt to limit the num¬ 
ber of taxicabs in Washington has defeated 
its purpose. If the so-called limitation bill 
now before Congress Is passed there will be 
more cabs In Washington than ever before. 

FARE BOOST IS REAL GOAL 

Therefore we believe it Is silly for Con¬ 
gress to waste any more time on this peren¬ 
nial wlll-o’-the-wlsp. The Senate District 
Committee has postponed action on the pro¬ 
posal Indefinitely and the House should do 
likewise. The Idea Is un-American. There 
is no more fairness in limiting the number 
of cabs than there would be to limiting the 
number of grocery stores or sboeshine par¬ 
lors. The real goal is to Increase fares. 

Washington is a unique taxi town. No 
other city depends on taxicabs for such a 


large amount of mass transportation. Peo¬ 
ple who use the cabs in Washington walk or 
ride subways, elevated trains or busses in 
other cities. As a result the number of cabs 
driven by full time and part time drivers has 
grown to meet this good market. 

Meters were ruled out in the early thirties 
in favor of zone rates to give drivers and 
riders a better break for their money. Group 
riding has been a boom to Government em¬ 
ployees going to and from work in rush 
hours. 

Gradually the system has settled on the 
basis of Eupply and demand where there is 
no more than the expected number of com¬ 
plaints from the public against overcharg¬ 
ing and inability to get cabs In rainstorms 
or other emergencies. 

On the other hand there has always been 
a continuous pressure from organized drivers 
and some Independents to cut down the 
number of cabs in the city so the ones re¬ 
maining in the business could make more 
money. Call It greed or good business, bnrk 
•of the drive to limit the cabs has also been 
an undercurrent to Increase rates. 

The original bills Introduced In the Sen¬ 
ate and the House this session to taring about 
limitation were basically the same. They 
authorized the public utilities commission 
to fix a flexible celling on the number of 
cabs that can be operated in the city. It 
is made flexible by providing that after the 
PUC determines what that number should 
be It can at its clLscrction change it to meet 
any new condition such as a sudden increase 
in population. 

The bill also puts a salcguard around those 
who now have licenses providing that tlitflr 
licenses cannot be revoked or their renewal 
denied unless they violate the law to such 
an extent that they are considered unfit to 
drive a cub. 

That moans that should the PUC, under 
the proposed lnw, decide there wore too many 
cabs In the city and sot a number below 
those In oporntion, It would take years before 
the limit would mean anything. They would 
have to wait until enough drivers died or 
voluntarily gave up their licenses to leave the 
city or go to another Job before the limit 
could be reached. 

Now that IS the way It would have operated 
under the bill as It first went to Congress. 
But the House District Committee put on 
two amendments which make the measure 
even more unworkable. 

RUSH IS CM 

First the committee wrote in language 
which would allow drivers to transfer their 
licenses. So If a driver was getting out of 
business he could sell or give his license 
to someone to fill his place. 

Such a loophole would certainly keep the 
number of cabs always near the same level. 

Secondly the House committee voted that 
the law would not go Into effect until January 
1, 1951. That would mean that between the 
date of passage and the effective dale every¬ 
one and his uncle interealod In driving a cab 
or getting a license to sell or give away 
would rush the PUC and flood the town wltn 
thousands of cab licenses. Licenses which 
would remain in effect no matter what limit 
was decided upon. 

A month ago when hearings were held on 
the bill there were 7,067 licensoa in effect. 
Thursday morning this week the PUC re¬ 
ported the number had Jumped to 8.500. 
From July 10 to August 9, 679 appllcatKJna 
were received. Normally the applications run 
from 10 to 15 a day but with the poss bliity 
that a limitation hill might be pasjjed the 
rush has reached as high as 53 in one day. 

From these figures It is plain to t^ce that If 
the bill passed there would he a minimum of 
10,000 licenses on the book.s when It went 
Into effect. 

What kind of limitation Is that? 
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Korean War Is Different 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYJ. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26,1950 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, few 
realize that we are engaffed in a type war 
which we have not experienced before. 

The following editorial by James 
DeLaurier, publisher of the Hammond 
(Ind.) Times, reveals the true situation 
which confronts our military forces: 

Two Kinds of War 

The tragedy in Korea has demonstrated 
a lact that many of us. Including highly 
placed military men, had tended to forget— 
that there can be two kinds of war. 

Up to the time that North Korea sent her 
troops pouring across the thirty-eighth 
parallel, we had been thinking In terms of 
the “big” Intercontinental war. This, If 
it came, was to be war on an unprecedented 
scale and of an unprecedented type. It was 
to be a war of amazing machines which 
would wreak death and destruction on a 
huge scale and at vast distances. A button 
would be pushed, and an atom bomb or a 
guided missile would be on Its way toward 
the target. It would be a war of science 
and technology. Some thought It might be 
a .war In which a decision would be reached 
without any ground action at all. and with¬ 
out opposing troops coming face to face. 

No cne can say that these concepts are 
wrong—they might hold true In that “big” 
war the world now fears. But It is clear 
that they do not apply In Korea. 

In Korea we have a war In which the 
trodlticnal, relatively simple weapons are 
all-lmportiint. The man with a gun In his 
hand must do the fighting. It is the most 
difficult and dismal sort of war Imaginable. 
Great troop movements of the sort that 
took place In Europe In the last war are 
Impossible. Everything Is based upon the 
small urit—the battalion, the company, the 
platoon, even the squad. The Importance 
of the individual soldier Is supreme—If one 
man fails, disaster to many may follow. In 
this, the war is comparable to the Jungle 
operations against the Japanese during the 
Islancl-hopplng period that preceded the 
Empire’s surrender. 

Wo are fighting an enemy whoso habits 
and thoughts are incomprehensible to the 
western mind. Tlie cruel fanaticism of the 
Orient finds Its perfect reflection In the 
Korean soldier. Human life Is worthless, 
death but an Incident. No matter how 
many are killed, more come on. North Korea 
casualties have been infinitely greater than 
ours. But the offensives have been pushed 
in spite of them. 

The Koreans have proven themselves ex¬ 
traordinarily adept at infiltration, and at 
guerrilla activity. This, In the first weeks, 
was ono of the worst problems faced by tho 
Americans. The enemy seemed to be every¬ 
where, and foe and friend looked alike. The 
Korean soldier accepts the greatest of hard¬ 
ships with apparent equanlmlty—he has 
known little but privation all his 111c. He 
can sleep anywhere. A handful of the coars¬ 
est food sustains him. Supply, as we know 
it In the American Army, is unknown to 
him. 

Worst of all, it is clear, we had not planned 
for this war. Our eyes were elsewhere—on 
Formosa, Iran, Europe—even as our minds 
were considering the other kind of war. And 
so, in every way, we were completely sur¬ 
prised. 


The lesson we have learned is a grim one. 
We must be prepared for any kind of war— 
and for war almost anywhere. We have never 
faced a harder task. 

Premature Release of German War 
Criminals 

EXITJNSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I irxlude the following article from 
the New York Times: 

For Good Conduct 

Although good conduct Is generally ac¬ 
cepted as a cogent reason to cut a crlmlnars 
stay behind bars. It Is iinlikely that the 
people of Europe will readily understand our 
sanguine attitude In shortening the prison 
terms of Friedrich Flick and several other 
war criminals. Tried before a meticulously 
fair United States military tribunal at 
Nuremberg between 1947 and 1949, Herr Flick, 
Otto Dietrich. Richard Walter Darre, '>.nd 
others were convicted of war crimes ranging 
from spoliation of Nazi-occupied countries to 
furthering a program that resulted In the 
deaths of 6,000.000 Jews. 

The release of such people Is hound to 
alienate democratic-minded men and women 
In precisely those areas where their friend¬ 
ship Is most vital to us. Tho Communists 
will naturally make the most of It. One 
must hope that a weather eye be kept on the 
future activities of Herr Flick & Co. to see 
that their ireedom Is marked by the same 
standard of behavior that brought about 
their untimely pardon. 


Huk Organization in the Philippines 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the August 1950 issue of the Columbia, 
the monthly publication of the Knights 
of Columbus: 

Red Drive in the Philippines 
(By James F. Kearney) 

To those familiar with the methods em¬ 
ployed for the Red conquest of China the 
whole Huk propaganda In the Philippines has 
a familiar ring. “Don’t you realize that In 
every country the Reds always start by pre¬ 
tending to help the poor?” I protested to 
a veteran of Bataan who was inclined to sym¬ 
pathize with Huks as friends of the down¬ 
trodden. “If they get Into power here, tho 
people will see after it Is too late, that they 
have been duped and are now helpless cap¬ 
tives,” He was not Impressed. 

The name of the Hukbalahaps, a wartime 
“People's Army Against Japan,” has been 
changed to the “People’s Liberation Army,” 


the very same title the Chinese Communists 
adopted during their fight against Chlang 
Kai-shek. The Huk organization was found¬ 
ed In 1942. The military chief seems to be 
Luis Taruc, the political leaders Communists 
Guillermo Capadocia and Mariano Bnlgos, 
former labor leaders in Manila. Taruc has 
about him that mysterious something which 
captivates the Imagination of his followers, 
According to one of his former schoolmates, 
he Is a deceptively meek-looklng person, SM* 
feet tall, and weighing only about 120 pounds. 
He Is UB elusive as a shadow, has evaded 
snare after snare laid for him by the military 
police and the Philippine constabulary. He 
speaks with a solt, almost effeminate polite¬ 
ness that comes as a shock to those who had 
expected to meet in him a blustering bully. 

He has been pronounced dead time and 
again, once even by the President, but the 
average man In the street still considers him 
very much alive. When Taruc was named on 
the v/anted list by the Government back in 
1946. he immediately disappeared into the 
mountains. After being hunted vainly by 
thousands for 2 years, he emerged honorably 
from the shadows In 1948 when an amnesty 
was offered him by the authorities. He came 
to Manila In a Government plane, was lodged 
in an annex to the President’s residence, and 
protected by Government guards. 

THE OLD familiar ANSWER 

In an Interview at that time, he answered 
the blunt question: “How permeated with 
communism Is the Huk movement?” with the 
statement familiar to anyone who has fol¬ 
lowed the Chinese Red movement, “The Huk- 
balahap Is not a Communist army and is not 
fighting for communism.” We mustn’t for¬ 
get that according to explicit directions In 
the Communist Manifesto, all Red move¬ 
ments are supposed to start out as national 
movements; they become openly Interna¬ 
tionalized only after their civil war has 
proved successful. Only then do the Rus¬ 
sians take over. Taruc, after denying any 
hook-up with Moscow, immediately launched 
Into a eulogy of the Russian Soviet army, 
until one of his lieutenants suggested that 
he stop. Ho then switched back to what is 
now known as Tltolsm, declaring that “the 
Huks are In fact an army of liberation im¬ 
bued with principles of nationalism, peace 
and democracy. We are not dictated to by 
Moscow, as claimed by Red baiters,” he 
finished emphatically. These words may 
prove highly encouraging lor those American 
officials who may still nourish the naive hope 
of making Titus out of Mao Tse-tung and 
other oriental Reds. 

’’The rich hate and despise the poor and 
look upon us as carabaos,” complain the Huk 
propagandists here in language suited to cap¬ 
ture the sympathy of the underprivileged. 
“They are robbing tho common people. The 
people are the real owners of all this land 
and these big houses. They should arise and 
assert their collective rights.” Here we have 
the traditional agrarian reform program with 
which Reds and pinks In the States deceived 
BO many Americans who wondered whether 
Mao Tse-tung and his friends were or were 
not real Communists. So successful has this 
’’agrarian” battlccry proved again and again, 
that the Huks see no reason for changing It. 
When they struck violently and almost si¬ 
multaneously In four places on March 29, the 
eighth anniversary of their founding, the 
local president launched his untidlssidcnt 
campaign on a big scale. 

One of the first Huk attacks was at the 
well-known summering place, Los Banos. 
The watchman of a large enclosure there told 
me this was what happened to him. At 2:30 
a. m., he was awakened with a noisy, “Hello! 
Come out!” He obeyed, and saw throe or 
four young fellows in uniform, with a larger 
group standing back in the shadows. 

“We want your gun,” they said, politely. 

“But I need it to keep robbers away.” 
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•*Thcy won*t bother you/* was the reply. 
‘*We know them all." 

After giving up hla line rifle reluctantly, 
he asked* ‘*Do you want anything else^ 
money, whisky?** 

“No. We*re not allowed to take that. All 
we wanted is your gun. Goodbye!’* 

He seemed pleased that they had treated 
him so gently. “The Government will find It 
very hard to defeat the Huks/’ he said, **for 
these fellows know every mountain trail 
through the Jungle. The soldiers don't, and 
can be easily ambushed.** 

RAIDS REVBAL HUK SYSTEM 

The raid on San Pablo reveals the Huk 
system more thoroughly. News reports stat¬ 
ed that long before it took place dissidents 
had entered the town as bare-footed peas¬ 
ants. Afterward the inhabitants remarked 
that the movie houses had been overcrowded, 
while purchases in the markets had regis¬ 
tered an extraordinary rise. The innocent¬ 
looking Huks had mingled with the populace, 
carrying baskets to give them the appear¬ 
ance of rustic barrio traders. But when the 
attack took place, they appeared like vet¬ 
eran campaigners, though many oi them 
were only youths ranging from 15 to 20 years 
old. As they attacked the city hall and the 
enlisted men’s barracks, many of them sang 
and encouraged one another, but at other 
times they observed strict silence to avoid 
detection. Several groups of attackers were 
commanded by young women, and bystand¬ 
ers heard them being addressed as Esther, 
Cinderella, etc. Commander viudercllu’s 
group forced Its way into the city jail, seized 
two prisoners, and executed them, allegedly 
because they had made auti-Huk confessions 
to the constabulary. Wo pause to remark 
here that young women also played an Im¬ 
portant role in the night raids by Red China’s 
guerrillas. 

The Huks* first assault on the business sec¬ 
tion devclope<l when a Chinese store owner 
refused to open his door and was fired upon. 
They looted the place, and many changed 
their old clothes then and there for new 
ones. Next day the town ol San Pablo was 
found vlrtuaHy lltterci with propaganda pa¬ 
pers and other printed documents attacking 
the Government end bl-mlng It for all the 
hardships and Injustices of the people. A 
red flag was seen hoisted to a pole. 

In another night raid at the beginning of 
May, Huks landed on the coast of Alabat Is¬ 
land. ransacked the houses of the mayor and 
other officials, set the city hall afire, looted 
the Chinese stores and private lesldencoe, 
hauling to the wharf an estimated 6 tons of 
merchandise. Then they addressed the as¬ 
sembled male residents whom they had 
rounded up at the wharf, bitterly assailing 
the present administration for its widespread 
graft and corruption. They appealed to the 
people to open their eyes to the goings-on in 
the Government and to rally to the rebel 
cause. 

A lady eyewitness reports a Huk raid in 
Mauban in the heart of the dissident area in 
Quezon Province, telling how the daughter 
of her landlady urged her to peep through a 
half-closed window one night. "Tliere, right 
below, were about 50 long-haired individuals 
in fatigues and denims and armed to the 
teeth. They were en route to the center of 
the town, where smoke was rapidly rising 
from the top of a building the Huks had set 
afire. They had entered the town from four 
different directions without opposition. As 
the fire grew bigger, panic spread among the 
Inhabitants. They saw with horror the mili¬ 
tary barracks and the bus company garage 
go up In flames. Then shots rang out. It 
was a signal for civilians to keep out of 
harm's way; and the Huks touched neither 
hide nor hair of them, though they were 
looting Chinese stores for supplies. 

“The following day the inhabitants started 
evacuating. At night some Huks kept vigil, 


scaring the wits out of fake Huks who were 
extorting money and rice from civilians. Ten 
days after the raid, the dissidents set up a 
loudspeaker to broadcast; The masses are 
the victim of injustice. While they toil, cor¬ 
rupt officials cheat them of their money. 

♦ • • This year and last, numerous scan¬ 
dals involving big fry have been exposed. The 
rich hoard their wealth which they should 
share with the poor. If this were done, social 
discontent would vanish. The Communist 
system is better. At one stroke it would 
solve the countless problems that beset the 
people of the Philippines.’ • • * “Though 
reputed to bo barbarians,*' concludes this lady 
witness, “the Huks treated the people almost 
gingerly. Their conduct at Mnub.^n left very 
little to desire. Perhaps the Government 
troops, never a model In that respect, should 
think seriously about this.” 

MAKE INITIAL GOOD IMPRESSION 

In the above wc see the habitual Commu¬ 
nist method of making an initial good Im- 
prcs.slon on the ma.sses to win them to their 
side in their violent attemp,. to overthrow the 
Government. All these instances confirm 
the statement read In the United States 
House ol Representatives on June 27. 1947, 
entitled, “As I Saw the Huks,” prepared by 
W. P. Reeves, of the United State.®: War De¬ 
portment, who spent the year 1946 in the 
Philippines. “Unlike the Ct^mmunlsts in 
America,’* it said in part, “the Kuks do not 
hesitate to resort to armed violence. They 
make unreasonable demands for money, food, 
rice, etc. If their demand is denied, they 
murder the owner and burn his home. In 
the provinces 1 sow many houses which had 
been burned or broken into bits by Huk.s. 

♦ * * Captured Huks have admitted they 

were taught the principles of Lenin. They 
were taught that the solution of their ills, 
poverty, and hardships is the overthrow of the 
Philippine Government and the establlsh- 
meiit of a Communist dictatorship. Angeles 
David, Governor of the Province of Pam- 
pango, stated, 'The Huk organization recog¬ 
nizes no law but anarchy and lawlessnes.g, 
and has no love of country because It advo¬ 
cates communistic principles, using the Red 
flag in its demonstrations and celebrating 
November 7. the birth of the Third Interna¬ 
tionale’,’’ Evidently the real Huks are 
doing today as they have done from the 
beginning. 

Their strategy for the future is, of course, 
a matter for conjecture. In areas under their 
complete control they have already set up a 
government of their own, where they collect 
taxes, celebrate marriages. Impose penalties, 
and operate their own schools, one of which 
Is named Btalln University. The Philippines 
Press Press, for April 22 of this year, affirms 
that the one spot in Asia which had been 
peaceful and progressive was the Philippines 
under American tutelage. It was, therefore, 
a standing denial of everything Stalin wants 
Asiatic peoples to believe. As long as it re¬ 
mained comparatively happy and peaceful he 
could not convince the hungry mllliouB of 
Asia that their only hope was in turning to 
the Russian way of life. Therefore, disturb- 
a^.wes had to be created in the Philippines so 
that Russian propaganda could shout, “At 
last the exploited masses of the Philippines, 
ground down under the heel of American 
capitalistic teachings, have rebelled and are 
fighting for liberation.** 

This was a clever move, not only to dis¬ 
credit America In the Far East, but to remove 
one of the real obstables that lay in the path 
of an Asia-wide “People's revolution for 
freedom.” Yet. though the Huks have fre¬ 
quently shown themselves as anti-American, 
they will probably not permit any overt act 
from abroad which might give the United 
States Justification for directly intervening 
In the country to help the Government re¬ 
store peace and order. The Phillppine-Amer- 
ican treaty of March 14,1947, authorizes ne¬ 


gotiations with a view to insuring the Ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of the Philippines, the mu¬ 
tual protection of the Philippines, and the 
United States, and the maintenance of peace 
in the Pacific. 

Dean Archeeon has said that an attack on 
the Philippines by a foreign power would not 
he tolerated by the United States. The 
Communists would, therefore, In keeping 
with past performances, doubtless want this 
to appear to he a non-Moscow revolution by 
the Plllplnlo people, and the violence they 
are able to stir up will have all the appenr- 
ances of a purely internal and domestic 
problem. There will thus be no apparent 
question of foreign aggression or of viola¬ 
tion by an outside Soviet power of the is¬ 
lands' Territorial integrity. In fact, the ar¬ 
rival of American reinforcements could then 
be denounced by the “patriotic** Huks as un¬ 
warranted Yankee imperialism. Even if 
Formosa should fall, there would thus be no 
direct invasion of the Philippines from there, 
according to this theory. The islands would 
be taken from within, with, of course, plenty 
ol secret support from without. 

And that brings up the question that Is 
bothering local government authorities: the 
Chinevse question. The Huk raids, as re¬ 
ported above, frequently concentrate on 
Chinese stores. The reason Is that many of 
the Chinese merehants are unpopular in 
the Philippines because of their business 
methotlfl. Attacks on them, to the exclusion 
of the Filipino merchants, seem to have 
been another attempt in the approved Red 
style to gain the sympathy of the Filipino 
masses. But fear has been expressed in 
government circles—and they show evidence 
for it—that an important part of the Red 
plan to take over the islands Is centered 
about the large Chinese colony here. Spe¬ 
cially trained persuaders will, it is claimed, 
try to convince wealthy Chinese that It is 
wise for them to back the Huks financially 
if they want to be on the winning side. 
Should the merchants be hard to persuade, 
their relatives in China will be made to 
suffer; and if this doesn't work, here and 
there a wealthy Chinese will be found bru¬ 
tally murdered. On May 29, the corpse of 
Just such a merchant was discovered in an 
air raid shelter in Quezon City, his legs 
chained, his head bashed in, and marks of 
torture found ir different parts. Was it a 
warning to others? 

Frequent reports also state that Red Chi¬ 
nese are being smuggled into the Islands as 
refugee Nationalists. But when Congress¬ 
man Tito V. Tizon, chairman ol the House 
Committee on Un-Plllpino Activities, de¬ 
clared that “90 percent of the more than 
600,000 Chinese Nationalists now residing in 
the Philippines are potential Reds,” the 
secretary general of the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist Party in the islands Issued a 
formal protest, declaring that it was both 
inexact and insulting, since the total num¬ 
ber of Chinese residing in the country was, 
according to both Filipino Immigration and 
Chinese Consular statistics, only 200,000— 
not 600,000. “A great majority of Chinese 
here are as loyal as ever to the National 
Government of Ch na. • • • We Chi¬ 

nese, being actually engaged In a war against 
the Reds while other nations are merely 
doing Up service, are no moral cowards. To 
say that we might bow to the Red tyrants 
on the mainland is false and defama¬ 
tory. ♦ • • Irresponsible remarks can 

only serve the purposes of the Communists.*’ 
By which he apparently means that, should 
Formosa fall, local Chinese Nationalists, with 
no government of their own left, might bo 
tempted to poln the Huks. The whole ques¬ 
tion seems fraught with such danger to the 
Islands that it seems difficult to see how 
American authorities were able to state 
calmly for so long that it made no difference 
to American defenses whether I* urmoea stood 
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oi not. The repercussions would be tre¬ 
mendous, not only In the Philippines, but in 
the Chinatowns of San Francisco, Now York, 
and elsewhere. 

Representative Tlzon speaks with author¬ 
ity on the Huk question, saying: *'What 
started as a legitimate movement for agrarian 
reform has now been converted through the 
clever manipulation of the Communists Into 
an armed revolutionary struggle, whose aim 
Is no longer social amelioration but the over¬ 
throw of the government. This armed and 
p3.;chologlcal struggle Is a culmination of 
over 20 years of Communist agitation and 
propaganda, which Is not of a domestic origin 
but of foreign Instigation.” He goes on to 
say that the Huk cry of land for the landless 
Is not in keeping with the economic realities 
of this country which call not for more land 
but for the cultivation of unoccupied soil. 
“There are no less than 6,606,025 hectares of 
virgin amble land all over the country still 
eagerly awaiting the pioneering hands of 
Filipinos. * ♦ * No less than 60,000,000 

Individuals, approximately three times the 
present population, can be comfortably sup¬ 
ported from the total agricultural land area 
alone.” 

Public lands have already been set aside In 
Mindanao and Mindoro for Huks who will 
lay down their arms and agree to live peace¬ 
ably. But they do not want land; they want 
to overthrow th'* government. “Imbued with 
u messianic complex, they believe that only 
when the Communist Party gets Into power 
will graft and corruption bo forever abolished 
la this country. To prevent the Communists 
from usin,.. for their subversive purposes the 
government’s own house-cleaning program, 
I maintain,” he concludes, “that the accusa¬ 
tions of corruption must not be general¬ 
ized but must be localized to individual 
cases. • • • Wo should be able to out- 

think, out-write, out-talk, and out-flght the 
Communists every inch of the way In the 
ideological and armed struggles which have 
been forced upon our country.” 

What Is the attitude of the Catholic 
Church here at the present time? Naturally 
she does not favor the Huk Communist move¬ 
ment. On the other hand, she has made It 
perfectly clear that she stands on the side 
of the poor in their present cry for Justice. 
His Fxcellenc> Egldlo Vagnozzl, D. D., Apos¬ 
tolic Delegate to the Philippines. In a power¬ 
ful address to the Knights of Columbus on 
November 30, 1C49. at Manila, pleaded with 
them us Knights to draw their swords in de- 
f ise of Justice, in defense of the wiaow, tne 
orphan, the poor. “Do not be blind; If you 
ln.si.st on exploiting God’s poor for the fattest 
proht you can get today, you are going to 
lose everything tomorrow, your capital, your 
business, your profits, probably your very 
life. In the storm that will break around 
you, you will sacrifice your family and the 
future of your children. These children of 
youiB, if they will not be wiped out by the 
whirlwind of social upheaval, will be the 
prize and the spoils of a regime ol tyranny 
and terror. This will be the vengeance of 
God for your egoism and greed.” 

With the fate of Nationalist China before 
everyone’s eyes, the rational solution for the 
Philippines wculd seem to be the thorough 
cleansing, not the overthrow, of the present 
regime. Criticism, If pitiless, should be con¬ 
structive at this hour of crisis in the Far 
East. The promises of communism have 
proved illusory everywhere else; it Is childish 
to hope they will be less so here. The work¬ 
ers will not be better off under the Huks, If 
the latter take over, but worse off. There 
will not be the present freedom to write or 
speak against the Government. The fine 
Filipino family life will be destroyed, with 
wife turned against husband and with chil¬ 
dren spying on their parents. Catholic 
schools will be forced to teach atheistic com¬ 
munism and, when the Russians move In to 
take control, the beautiful May processions 


in the barrios might soon have to carry the 
picture of Stalin Instead of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The Huks are already saying, as the Chinese 
Communists said before them; “Communism 
cannot possibly be worse than the present 
regime.” But It can be. A Chinese friend of 
mine, a Hong Kong biLslnessman, wrote re¬ 
cently, “Little did we think that the Reds 
would be so much worse than the National 
Government.” Yet people who had lived un¬ 
der China’s Reds for years had tried to warn 
them over and over again what the Reds were 
like. It is to bo devoutly hoped that the in¬ 
habitants of this Catholic land won’t have 
to learn that lesson the hard way. 


Rights of Servicemen During Military 
Service 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DIXIE GILMER 

OF OKT.AHOMA 

IN THE > OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 19b0 

Mr. GILMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous con.sent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include a portion of the Journal of the 
Oklahoma Bar Association under date of 
August 19, 1950. 

The following is a digest of the rights 
of servicemen, dm’ing military service, 
as to—— 

First. Obligations to pay mortgages on 
homestead. 

Second. Installment contracts on 
household goods, automobiles, personal 
property. 

Third. Protection on commercial in¬ 
surance policies. 

Fourth. Dependents of servicemen 
against eviction. 

Fifth. Rights of servicemen to reem¬ 
ployment. 

This digest has been prepared by com¬ 
petent experts, who are attorneys and 
members of the Oklahoma State Bar 
Association: 

Rights of Servicemen During Military 

Service as to Obligations To Pa Mort- 

GAGE.S ON Homestead 

(By Tom W. Garrett) 

Wo recommend that all men entering the 
military service should first do everything 
th.;t they can to pay the monthly Install¬ 
ments on their home, as they will find it 
difficult to catch up on any unpaid Install¬ 
ments upon their return from the military 
service. The rights of all men entering Into 
the military service are fully protected by 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940 as amended. This does not mean that 
anyone is entitled to purchase property Just 
because he expects to be called into the mili¬ 
tary service, and wants to obtain relief as 
provided by the Civil Service Relic' Act, as 
you cannot compel the sale of property to 
any persona. 

Those who wish to keep their homes for 
their Immediate family, or to rent It to 
others so that they will have a home when 
they return, should not write a letter to the 
VA or to the lending agency, but should go 
to the place where they are making their 
monthly payments and give them full infor¬ 
mation of any changes of Income or obliga¬ 
tion, the name of the person who will be In 
charge of the property, and do whatever they 


can to work out an agreement while tn 
the military service as to how much they 
can pay. 

When we use the term “agency,” we mean 
to include the RPC and other Government 
lending agencies, as well as life Insurance 
and other loan companies. You will find 
that some of these agencies may be reluc- 
taiit to make any extension or concession on 
account of the GI guaranty or the PHA In¬ 
surance. The attention of tliese agencies Is 
called to the fact that the FHA does not re¬ 
quire notice of default until tl»e borrower 
has defaulted his third monthly payment, 
and that the agency has 12 months to liqui¬ 
date the loan in order to be protected. We 
find that under the present FHA regulations, 
InteroRt starts on :,he debentures from the 
time of default Instead of the commence¬ 
ment of foreclosure, and that they expect a 
regulation to be out in a few days author¬ 
izing them to waive any reasonable require¬ 
ment as to loans where the man is called 
into the military service. 

That under GI insured loans, regulation 
36.4313, ot seq., the holder of such loan does 
not have to give the VA notice until the 
loan hai been in default for 3 months, and 
the agency is required to give an additional 
30 days’ notice, at such time as It may desire, 
of its intention to commence loreclosure 
proceedings. That under the regulations, 
the agency does not have to commence fore¬ 
closure at the end of 105 days, and if good 
lallh is 8hov;n, the serviceman may continue 
to be In delault as much as 3 months with¬ 
out the VA making a requirement to forc- 
clo.se. 

In the event that the serviceman Is unable 
to work out a deal with the lending agency, or 
the agency la unable to protect its GI guar¬ 
anty or PHA insurance, and commences fore¬ 
closure. such serviceman at that time would 
be entitled to the lull benefits of the Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended, which Is 
found in title 50, United States Code, sec¬ 
tions 601 to 690. Inclusive. The Lawyers Co¬ 
operative Publishing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
has published a one-volurne American Law 
ol Veterans, with a 1949 supplement, which 
also discusses the questions involved. 

Prom these sources It appears that where 
a serviceman Is able to show that his ability 
to pay hls mortgage loan has been materially 
affected by reason of hls military service and 
Is sued on such mortgage Indebtedness, such 
serviceman Is entitled to a stay of the en- 
lorcement of such obligation where he gives 
notice to the lending agency and presents 
the necessary evidence to the court to Justify 
such stay. The court may require the serv¬ 
iceman to make certain payments or to do 
certain things, or a receivership might be had 
of the properly and the rents be applied upon 
the payment of the loan where same is not 
occupied by the veteran’s immediate family. 
The act provides that the Installments under 
a contract tf> buy or under a mortgage may 
be postponed In such a way that the loan will 
bo extended for the period equal to the period 
In the military service. There is nothing In 
this section that authorizes the extension of 
the loan for more than 25 years, so that at 
the end of 26 years the guaranty might not 
be enloroeable, but for practical purposes 
such guaranty would not be needed due to 
the fact that the property at that time would 
be worth more than the balance due on 
the loan. 

We are of the opinion that where the lend¬ 
ing agency notifies the VA that the service¬ 
man has been called into the military serv¬ 
ice, and the lending agency is of the opinion 
that such serviceman can only pay the inter¬ 
est, insurance, and taxes on the property, 
BO is In fact In default on the payment of 
hls loan, and such agency does not notify 
the VA of its intention to commence fore¬ 
closure proceedings, that until the VA re¬ 
quires the commencement of foreclosure, it 
would remain liable on Its GI guaranty. In 
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this regard, I would suggest that two notices 
be given. The first notice to be given at 
the time of entering the military service, and 
the second notice to be given when the 
principal Is In arrears for 3 months. 

We find that this question has been passed 
on by at least one court. The case of Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank v. Petluck ((1946) 187 
Mlsc. 87, 60 N. y. S. 2d, 162). a stay for a pe- 
rlod of time equivalent to the duration of 
military service, namely, 84 months, was 
granted, upon condition of payment of ar¬ 
rears of Interest, principal, and taxes peri¬ 
odically over such period. Upon final satis¬ 
faction of the conditions, the parties were 
directed to be restored to their normal status. 

If the serviceman is compelled to sell his 
home, he should see a member of his local bar 
association, who will advise him as to his 
rights, liabilities, and the expenses he will be 
out In making such sale, and will assure 
that the serviceman la fully protected until 
such time that he can dispose of such prop¬ 
erty. 

Rights of SKRVicEMr.N as to Installment 

Contracts on Househoi.d Goods, Automo¬ 
biles, AND Personal Property 

(By Eugene P. Ledbetter) 

We recommend that If the person in the 
military service has purchased personal 
property under an Installment contract, he 
should: 

1. Make the payments as provided In the 
contract if reasonably possible. 

2. Upon induction, go promptly to the 
creditor, mortgagee, or security holder and, 
if possible, work out an agreement In writ¬ 
ing with him as to the adjustment of the 
payments, modification of the contract, or 
surrender of the property upon the payment 
to him of the reasonable value of his equity. 

3. Examine his rights under the Soldiers* 
and Sailors* Civil Relief Act if the property 
is essential to the maintenance or comfort 
of his dependents anr' he is tumble to work 
out a suitable agreement with the owner of 
the indebtedness. 

The Soldiers and Sailor’s Civil Relief Act 
provides that after a deposit or at least one 
Installment has been paid upon an Install¬ 
ment contract by a person who, thereafter 
enters military service, the owner of the in¬ 
debtedness may not exercise any ol the 
rights under the contract to terminate or 
forfeit it or resume possession of the per¬ 
sonal property for nonpayment of any in¬ 
stallment or breach of the other terms oc¬ 
curring during the period of military serv¬ 
ice, except by action in a court of competent 
jurisdiction (50 U. S. C.. sec. 531 (1)). 

When such action Is brought, the court 
may, as a condition to the termination of the 
contract, order a repayment of the prior in¬ 
stallments or deposits. Upon the other 
hand, the court may in Its own discretion, 
on its own motion, and must, on applica¬ 
tion to it by a person in the military service 
or someone In his behalf, order a stay of the 
proceedings as provided In the act, unless in 
its opinion the ability of the purchaser to 
comply with the terms of the contract Is not 
materially affected by reason of such service; 
or the court may make such disposition of 
the case as Is equitable to conserve the 
interests of all parties (50 U. S. C., sec. 531 
(3)). 

Where a proceeding to foreclose a mortgage 
upon or to resume possession of personal 
property, or to rescind or terminate a con¬ 
tract for the purchase thereof, has been 
stayed as provided in the act, the court may, 
unless In Its opinion, an undue hardship 
would result to the dependents of the per¬ 
son in military service, appoint three disin¬ 
terested parties to appraise the property and, 
based upon the report of the appraisers, order 
such sum, If any, as may be just, paid to the 
person in military service or his dependent, 
as a condition of foreclosing the mortgage. 


resuming possession of the property, or end¬ 
ing the contract (50 U. S. 0. see. 683). 

The act also provides that In any action 
brought before or after a person enters mil¬ 
itary service, the court may in its discretion, 
on its own motion or on application to it by 
such person, or someone In his behalf, stay 
the execution of any Judgment, and vacate 
or stay any attachment or garnishment, un¬ 
less the court finds that military service will 
not materially affect the ability of the serv¬ 
iceman to comply with the Judgment or or¬ 
der. The attachment or garnishment may be 
stayed whether It Is before or after Judg¬ 
ment (50 U. S. C. sec. 523). 

Any stay of proceedings ordered by any 
court under the provisions of the act may be 
for the period of military service and 3 
months thereafter, or any part of such pe¬ 
riod, and subject to such terms of payment 
and time as may be Just (50 U. S. C. sec. 524). 

It should be noted that whenever In the 
act, the right to stay proceedings Is granted, 
the court may in its discretion, grant a like 
right to those secondarily liable on the in¬ 
stallment paper. (50 U. 8. C. sec. 513). 
Further, the act extends Its benefits to de¬ 
pendents of persons In military service un¬ 
less. Ill the opinion of the court, the ability 
of such dependents to comply with the terms 
of the Installment contract has not been 
materially impaired by reason of the military 
service of the persons upon whom they are 
dependent (60 U. S. C. sec. 636). 

Since the underlying purpose of the act is 
to protect the property Interest of persons 
in military service and to remove every 
obstacle to their full devotion to their as¬ 
signed tasks, the courts are vested with wide 
discretion in adjusting the terms of install¬ 
ment contracts. However, under the ac. the 
stay ol proceedings to enforce i.n Installment 
contract Is not an absolute right, but is de¬ 
pendent upon whether or not military service 
materially impairs the ability to pay, and 
whether or not the property is essential to 
the maintenance and comfort of the depend¬ 
ents of the serviceman. 

Rights of Servicemen to Protection on 
Commercial Insurance Policies 
(By Jack High) 

If a servlcemiin desires to be protected on 
a commercial insurance policy while in tbe 
military service, he must make application 
therefor. Tlio application must be in writ¬ 
ing and signed by the Insured serviceman. 
Such application must Identify the policy 
and the Insurance company and should state 
that the serviceman agrees that his rights 
under the policy are subject to and modified 
by the provisions of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act of 1640. as amended. In case 
the serviceman is outside the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska and Panama 
Canal Zone), a beneficiary under the policy 
may make the written application described 
above. The original of such application 
should be sent to the insurance company 
and a copy thereof to the Veterans' Adinln- 
istrution. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs will determine whether the policy of 
Insurance is entitled to protection and shall 
notify the insured and the insurance com¬ 
pany of such finding. Such protection shall 
only be afforded on the life of one Insured 
serviceman on a commercial Ufo-insurance 
policy, or policies, up to $10,000. Any policy 
found by the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs to be entitled to protection shall not 
subsequent to date of application and dur¬ 
ing the period of military service of the In¬ 
sured or dui'ing 2 years after tbe expiration 
of such service lapse or otherwise terminate 
or be forfeited for the nonpayment of a 
premium becoming due and payable, or the 
nonpayment of any indebtedness or interest. 

The amount paid by the United States to 
an insurance company on account of appli¬ 
cations by Insured servicemen shall become 


a debt due to the United States by the serv¬ 
iceman on whose account payment was made, 
and such amount may be collected by the 
United States either by deduction from any 
amount due said insured by the United 
States or as otherwise authorized by law. 

The above statement is offered only as a 
guide and Is not to be taken as a full state¬ 
ment of the law. The full text of the law 
Is found In the Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended (U. S. C. Anno¬ 
tated, title 60, War and National Deienso 
Appendix, secs. 640 through 548). 

Rights of the Dependents of Servicemen 
Against Eviction 
(By Jack High) 

The dependents of a person In the military 
service cannot bo evicted from premises oc¬ 
cupied by them principally as a dwelling 
where the rent does not exceed $80 per 
mouth, unless leave of court Is obtained 
upon application therefor. Where such an 
application is made by the landlord, the 
court will not grant said dependents any 
relief If It finds that the ability of the tenant 
to pay the agreed rent Is not materially af¬ 
fected by reason of such military service. On 
the other hand, should the court find that 
the ability of the tenant to pay the agreed 
rent has been materially affected by reason 
of such military service, it will, on its own 
motion, and shall, on application, stay the 
proceedings lor not longer than 3 months, or 
it may make such other orders as may be Just. 

At the termination of the stay period, If 
granted, a tenant may not be evicted because 
he does not pay nil the rent, including the 
rent accruing during the period In which Its 
collection was stayed. He need only pay or 
lender the current month's rent. 

The above statement Is offered as a guide 
and is not to bo taken as a full statement of 
the law. In support of the above, we cite the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940 
and the amendments thereto, United States 
Code Annotated, title 60, War and National 
DcfenRe-—appendlx, section 530, and the case 
of Jonda Realty Corporation v. Marabatto 
(178 Misc. 393, 34 N. Y., sec. 301). 

Rights op Servicemen to Reemployment 
(By Charles E. Earnheart) 

Veterans’ reemployment rights are pro¬ 
vided by acts of Congress known as the 
Selective Service Art of 1940 and amend- 
meiits thereto, and the new Selective Service 
Act of 1948. These laws will be found in 
United States Code Annotated, title 50, War 
and National Defense—Appendix, section 
308, paragraph (b), section 357, paragraphs 
(a) and (b). and section 469, paragraphs 
(a) through (h), and Public Laws 672 and 
699 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

Reemployment statutes in effect prior to 
June 24, 1948, conferred reemployment rights 
on persons (principally veterans of World 
War H) who entered military service subse¬ 
quent to May 1, 1950. Tbe new Selective 
Service Act became effective June 24, 1948. 
This act does not repeal prior legislation 
covering reemployment rights of persons who 
served In the Armed Forces prior to June 24. 
1948, or were in the Armed Forces on that 
date. A person having reemployment rights 
under either the old or now law is entitled 
to reinstatement in his former position, or a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay, 
and is entitled to be consdered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence from 
his old Job during his period of military 
service. 

I. UNDER EXISTING LAW A VETERAN HAS A RIGHT 
TO HIS OLD JOB 

If he can meet the following requirements; 

(a) If the position was in the employ of 
a private employer, the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, its Territories or possesions, or 
political subdivisions thereof, or the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. (The 1918 act extends 
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reemployment rights to employees of the 
legislative and Judicial branches of the Fed¬ 
eral Government in addition to employees of 
the executive branch.) 

(b) If the position was other than a tem¬ 
porary position. 

(c) If he left the position to enter upon 
active military or naval service in the land 
or naval forces of the United States, the 
Coast Guard, or the I^ublic Health Service. 

(d) If he satlsfoctorlly completed his pe¬ 
riod of training and service or period of 
active duty and receWed a certificate to that 
effect. 

(e) If ho is still qualllled to perform the 
duties of the position. Under the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 an employee who is dis¬ 
abled in service and unable to perform the 
duties of his old position is entitled to be 
restored to another position. 

(f) If he applies for reemployment within 
90 days after he is relieved from military 
training and service or from hospitalization 
continuing after discharge for a period of 
not more than 1 year. 

(g) If such position was in the employ of 
a private employer, the employer's circum¬ 
stances have not so changed as to make it 
impossible or unreasonable to reinstate the 
veteran to such position or to a position of 
like seniority, status, and pay. 

II. PEESONS WHO ENTERED SERVICE PRIOR TO 

JUNE 24, 1948, ARE QUALIFIED FOR REEMPLOY¬ 
MENT RIGHTS 

If the conditions described in paragraph 1 
apply, any of the following have legal rights 
to Jobs- 

(a) All persons inducted for military train¬ 
ing and service under the provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

(b) Members of any Reserve component 
of the land or naval forces who were on 
active duty on August 27, 1940, or who were 
called to active duty after that date. 

(c) All persons who, subsequent to May 
1, 1940, have entered upon active military 
or naval service in the land or naval forces 
of the United States, including the women’s 
components thereof. 

(d) Reserve officers of the United States 
Public Health Service who were called to 
active duty after November 11, 1943. 

III. WHAT PERSONS ARE QUALIFIED FOR REEM¬ 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS UNDER THE NEW LAW 

WHICH BECAME EFFECTIVE JUNE 24, 19487 

If the conditions described in paragraph I 
apply, any of the following have legal rights 
to Jobs: 

(a) All persons Inducted for military train¬ 
ing and service under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. 

(b) All Reservists who entered upon active 
duty (as distinguished from active duty for 
training only) In the Armed Forces of the 
United States, Coast Guard, and Public 
Health Service subsequent to June 24, 1948, 
and prior to July 9, 1961, If relieved from 
active duty not later than 3 years after enter¬ 
ing upon such active duty, or as soon there¬ 
after as orders may be obtained relieving 
them from active duty. 

(c) Any person who, subsequent to Juno 
24, 1948, and prior to July 9, 1951, enlisted 
in the Armed Forres of the United States or 
the Coast Guard, for not more than 3 years. 
If such enlistment Is his first enlistment In 
the Armed Forces or the Coast Guard subse¬ 
quent to June 24, 1948. 

(d) By applying for reemployment within 
90 days after being relieved from active duty. 

IV. NOTIFICATION TO EMPI.OYER 

While it Is not legally necessary to notify 
the employer that a serviceman is leaving 
hla Job to enter the Armed Forces. It will 
avoid misunderstanding and facilitate re¬ 
employment if such a notice is given in 
writing. 

Paragraph (d) of section 459 provides the 
remedy for failure of the employer to com¬ 
ply with the provisions of the act; vests Juris¬ 


diction In the district court of the United 
States and provides that the United States 
district attorney shall act for the claimant. 

Numerous decisions have been handed 
down by the Federal courts interpreting the 
1940 act and amendments thereto. 

The United States Department of Labor, 
Burenu of Veterans* Reemployment Rights, 
Washington. D. C.. and Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Veterans* Reemployment Rights, 
1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex., have 
pamphlets and booklets relative to the ques¬ 
tion of reemployment. 


The Enemy Within Our Gates 
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HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

M”. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while drafting men to fight the 
Communists in Korea and perhaps in 
the future on a half dozen other fronts, 
there are those here in America who not 
only favor permitting the Communists’ 
representative, Jacob A. Malik, to have 
a voice and a vote in the Security Coun¬ 
cil of United Nations, but endorse his 
demand that another representative of 
the Reds—this time from China—shall 
be seated where he may assist Russia’s 
representative. 

To me that position seems not only un¬ 
sound but absurd. 

What I believe is a sound, constructive 
argument which should be given con¬ 
sideration when we determine our future 
course is an editorial from the pen of 
Mark Haines, publisher and editor of the 
Sturgis Daily Journal, published at Stur¬ 
gis, Mich., and which appeared in the 
August 19,1950, issue of that paper. The 
editorial is as follows: 

Our Chickens Come Home To Roost 

Owners of television sets are having the 
doubtful pleasure this month of seeing the 
Inscrutable mug of Jacob A. Malik as he 
presides over the deliberations of the Secur¬ 
ity Council of the United Nations at Lake 
Success. It Is a humiliating spectacle. 

As the American people watch and listen 
to this puppet of the Soviet Union respond 
to the strings pulled In Moscow, it would 
be interesting if an inquiring reporter could 
interview them and report their reactions. 

Here before their very eyes, and assaulting 
their ears with scurrilous in.sult8. Is an ac¬ 
credited representative of a nation dedicated 
with fanatic zeal to the enterprise of aoviet- 
Izlng the world. 

Here is a 1050 Machiavclli, ruthless and 
unscrupulous, being per.nltted to use every 
parliamentary device to thwart the essential 
purposes for which the United Nations was 
formed. He stares insolently at his unseen 
audience as he contemptuously Imposes the 
will of his masters on practically the entire 
civilized world. 

Of the 69 nations represented on the Se¬ 
curity Council 03 have voted approval of 
the current effort to preserve the liberties 
of the South Korean Republic against the 
vicious aggression of the Communists. 
Malik has not had the consistent support 
of any other delegates, yet by virtue of 
the fact that he is a presiding officer, he is 
able to nullify the almost unanimous will 
of the Council. 

It Is little wonder that the people of the 
United States, as they watch and read about 


this travesty are bewildered, and wonder how 
such a situation can exist in this proud and 
intelligent Nation. 

'The answer is obvious. It goes back to 
a fundamental error committed at the time 
the United Nations was formed in San Fran¬ 
cisco. In order to get Russia into the United 
Nations, our representatives, along with 
those of other nations, made the fatal mis¬ 
take of giving the Soviet Union autocratic 
power to veto any action of the UN of which 
it did not approve. 

Stalin’s stooges were, in the end, given 
everything that they asked for Including a 
free hand in Clilna, North Korea, Manchuria, 
the Kurile Islands. Poland, Hungary, the 
Baltic states, and the Balkans. For good 
measure we threw in billions of dollars worth 
of Icnd-lcase goods. 

Now we are paying a terrific price for this 
Incredible blunder of Roosevelt diplomacy. 
We were outthought and outmancuvered 
and finally put In the futile position of be¬ 
coming a member of an organization incapa¬ 
ble of doing anything to preserve world peace 
unless it had the approval of Joe Stalin. 

And as the American people listen in help¬ 
less rage to Malik’s mouthlngs, another ques¬ 
tion will occur to them. Just how did It 
happen that Russia was permitted to occupy 
and sovletlze the people of North Korea. By 
whnt right did they move in and take over 
the government of one-half of a nation that 
had been conquered and occupied by Japan. 

Who defeated Japan and delivered the sub¬ 
jugated people of Korea from the grip of that 
Asiatic tyrant? Was it Russia? 

Not by BO much ns the sacrifice of a single 
soldier or the expenditure of a ruble of 
wealth did Russia contribute to our con¬ 
quest of Japan. It was not until a United 
States pl.ane dropped an atom bomb on Hiro¬ 
shima and practically obliterated the city 
that Russia saw her chance to garner the 
fruits of our victory without having to fight 
fur them. 

The atom bomb which made Japan’s defeat 
cei laln was dropped * ; Sunday, August 6, 
1946. Pour days later Russia declared war 
on Japan and the next day received Tokyo’s 
offer of surrender. It was without doubt the 
shortest war on record. Oddly enough, it 
was this same Malik, who Is now ranting and 
raving nt Lake Success, who presented the 
declaration of war and accepted Japan’s 
surrender. 

For this gesture, after the war, to all In¬ 
tents and purposes had been won and the 
Japs were Incapable of further resistance, 
Russia demanded and received permission 
to occupy North Korea and other areas of 
strategic Importance for which she had not 
expended a blow. 

That Is why American boys are fighting 
and dying today in a savage war to preserve 
alleged republican government in an Im¬ 
provised and tribal nation that will not be 
ready for self-government for another hun¬ 
dred years, If ever. 

You ask, who Is to blame for this? 

Who was the President of the United 
States that sold his country down the river 
at Tehran, at Yalta, and at Potsdam? 

Our chickens have certainly come home to 
roost. 


Cotton Linters 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks. I desire 
to p?ace in the Appendix of the Congrxs- 
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SIGNAL Rscord a letter in regard to cotton 
llnters: 

Department of the Army, 

Legislative Liaison, 
Washington, D, C„ August 24,1950, 
Hon. Lindlst Beckworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Beck worth: This letter makes 
reference to your note on my letter of August 
6, as well as our subsequent telephone con¬ 
versation relative to the procurement of cot¬ 
ton llnters for use of the armed services. 

1 have discussed this matter at some length 
with officials of the Department of the Army, 
as well as other interested agencies of the 
Government, and I find that early in August 
the Chairman. Munitions Board, requested 
that certain quantities of essential commodi¬ 
ties be held as a temporary reserve for the 
purpose of national security. Chemical grade 
cotton llnters used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder and propellants is one of the items 
on this list. The Commi.cilty Credit Cor¬ 
poration instructed their Dallas and San 
Francisco installations, which are responsible 
for the sale of this item, to withhold further 
disposals. 

To facilitate this arrangement, the CCO 
is making available to the Munitions Board 
on a monthly basis a statement of its in¬ 
ventories which it proposes to sell unless 
requested to retain them for national de¬ 
fense. 

As these inventories are received from the 
CCC they will be circulated to the three 
military departments inviting comments. At 
this time. also. Information will bo cir¬ 
culated to the three departments as to com¬ 
modities being held by the CCC at the re¬ 
quest of the Department of Defense. 

In the event that any military supply 
organization can foresee the probability of 
a serious shortage of any material that the 
CCC is proposing to sell, the recommenda¬ 
tion may be made to the Munitions Board 
that this commodity be retained for the 
present by the CCC. 

It is to be recognized that this is an 
Interim cooperative arrangement to prevent 
dissipation of essential stocks of critical ma¬ 
terials. It is not intended to set a pat¬ 
tern for future operation. Further, arrange¬ 
ments of the services for cotton llnters will 
be governed to a great extent by interna¬ 
tional developments and until such time as 
long-range planning can be clearly deflned 
or appropriate legislation enacted, the action 
cited herein is considered sufficient to insure 
availability of stocks of essential items to 
meet current and foreseeable needs of the 
services. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity to 
develop this information for you. In the 
event I can be of further service in this 
connection, please feel free to call upon me 
at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. G. Blakeney, 

Colonel, GSC Office, 

Chief of Legislative Liaison. 

Report to the Fourth Congressional 
District of Wisconsin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 26,1950 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the numerous duties of a Congressman, 
1 believe, is a comprehensive report to 
the people of an account and record of 
his efforts and votes on the legislation 
considered by the greatest law-making 


body on this earth—-the United States 
Congress. By news letters, radio reports, 
and periodical vists to the district, from 
my very first week in Congress, 1 have 
conscientiously tried to apprise the citi¬ 
zens of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Wisconsin of my activities in Congress. 
It was my intention to send a report and 
record of my vote on every roll call of 
this session of Congress. However, the 
international crisis and present condi¬ 
tions necessitate action on legislation for 
a time longer than the constituency can 
wait upon such a complete report to pass 
Judgment on the record made by their 
Congressman. 

I sincerely believe, as long as the crisis 
shall exist, our place Is in Washington— 
regardless of the election contests that 
may exist in our districts. I, for one, 
want Congress ever ready for action to 
cope with the present and any threat¬ 
ening challenges that may be awaiting 
us in the future. 

Therefore, with a personal report im¬ 
possible, I have prepared a summary of 
the issues and record of the Eighty-first 
Congress, including a record of my own 
activities and votes, which I shall present 
and circulate as widely as feasible for the 
scrutiny and judgment of the people in 
the congressional district which I repre¬ 
sent. 

momentous decisions 

As the Eighty-first Congress draws to 
a close, dramatic world events so over¬ 
shadow the affairs of us all that, to many 
of us who have had the honor of serving 
in the House of Representatives, it. in¬ 
deed. appears that our task has just be¬ 
gun. On June 25.1950. before the radios 
blared forth the tragic news of the Red 
Kremlin’s bloodthirsty decision to 
change its mode of aggression from 
stealthy subversion to open armed con¬ 
flict. Congress was prepared to adjourn. 
But the Communist decision to strike 
completely changed the decision of Con¬ 
gress to adjourn. We have a task ahead 
of us so great, particularly if the crisis 
should remain unchanged, that It is im¬ 
perative that we stay here to meet the 
challenges that may await us. 

There are momentous decisions that 
confront and will confront us—the ar¬ 
mament of Germany and Japan; the ex¬ 
tension of our ground forces, our Air 
Force, our Coast Guard, Marine Corps, 
and Navy; the adequate provision for 
families of those in our Armed Forces 
who are repelling our enemy; universal 
military training, the extension of se¬ 
lective service, and the federalization of 
the National Guard; the strengthening 
of the United Nations. Shall we have 
guns and butter, or just guns? Should 
we impose an excess-profit tax now or 
later? How can our freedoms and de¬ 
mocracy bf protected in a world beset 
with saboteurs who would use our cher¬ 
ished freedom to destroy us? What will 
we expiect of our allies, and how shall we 
assist them—with guns, with food, with 
moral strength? These are problems 
paramoimt at the moment, and they af¬ 
fect tlie lives of us all. In this crisis, we 
must authorize the allocation of mate¬ 
rials, so that guns shall be made instead 
of automobiles. If we do, how will we 
prevent competition among buyers for 
the fewer automobiles to be built? Price 
controls, and even rationing, are the 


answer. Should the barbarous masters 
of the Kremlin decide that this tragic, 
undeclared war should spread, we must 
be prepared for atomic attack. And, 
when the guns are silenced at last, we 
will face the problem of restoring to san¬ 
ity a world which since 1917 has been at 
major war three times, in addition to 
innumerable lesser conflicts. It will not 
be easy to restore sane thinking and to 
provide democratic safeguards and con¬ 
ditions to people who have been at each 
other’s throats for so much of the time 
since 1917. 

This stark picture of things to come is, 
indeed, an odd wa,y to preface a report 
on what has happened in Congress dur¬ 
ing the past 2 years. But we should all 
be realistic; it Is impossible now to talk 
of the past, except in terms of the future. 
The problems before us must bo viewed 
in the light of what has passed. From 
the very first day. on January 1, 1949, 
when I first entered into the Halls of 
Congress, till the present, truly, much 
has happened. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S PROGRAM 

The Eighty-first Congress was pre¬ 
sented with the President’s program—a 
program with which President ’Truman 
had won a startling and impressive vic¬ 
tory at the polls; and a program with 
which he had stumped the country, 
pleading for repeal of the Tal’t-Hartley 
law, for civil rights legislation, and for a 
housing program. He had asked for 
welfare legislation, a better standard of 
living for the hungry millions in other 
countries to enable them to buy Ameri¬ 
can goods His victory confounded his 
critics who had so maligned the little 
man from Missouri in the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. He was given a Democratic 
Eighty-first Congress. On Januai-y 1. 
1940, both Houses had a Democratic ma¬ 
jority. In the Eightieth Congress, the 
Senate had a slight Democratic major¬ 
ity ; and the Republicans dominated the 
House of Representatives. 

POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 

But it was not long before I realized 
that, just as in Madison, where it was 
my pleasure to serve as State Senator, 
party labels on occasion did not mean too 
much. Firstly, there were many prob¬ 
lems which were noncontroversial party- 
wise; secondly, there were sectional in¬ 
terests which, to men of both parties, 
transcended party views; and. thirdly, 
there were some Democrats who acted 
like Republicans, and some Republicans 
who acted like Democrats were supposed 
to act. All the legislative antics were 
apparent in Washington, just as they had 
been in Madison—log rolling, filibuster¬ 
ing. delay, personal anger and vilifica¬ 
tion. politics pure and simple—and then 
there came out of this mill of controversy 
the miracle of accomplishment, actual 
results representing a compromise—the 
end result of our system of chocks a ad 
balances—the will of the majority, the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
Looking back. 1 am amazed that so much 
happened—that the Congress met and 
faced so many great and complicated 
problems. True, not enough was accom¬ 
plished in some fields—too much in 
others. But this, the Eighty-first Cem- 
gress, was not a do-nothing Congress; 
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it acted, and it acted courageously and 
resolutely on many issues. Time and 
space do not permit me to go into detail 
on all the accomplishments and short¬ 
comings of the Eighty-flrst Congress. 
In looking over the past, there are evi¬ 
dent clues for the future—clues which 
will indicate how Congress will react to 
the problems of the future. 

Legislation acted upon by Congress 
can be divided into four basic fields: 
International affairs, national defense 
and Internal security, human welfare, 
and Government administration. 
international atfaiss 

As your elected Representative in 
Congress, I have had the honor of serv¬ 
ing on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
It was my privilege to observe what goes 
on behind the iron curtain, and, after 
one look at Hungary and eastern Ger¬ 
many. and taking into consideration re¬ 
ports from the satellite countries, the 
Near East, and the Pacific, I knew that 
America had to bend every effort to 
strengthen our allies abroad, and to give 
them moral strength, financial aid, and 
military help. Although many of the 
minority party fought, opposed, and at¬ 
tempted to cripple and slash the efforts 
In international affairs and policy, the 
Isolationists were unsuccessful in blem¬ 
ishing the record of the Eighty-first 
Congress. The North Atlantic Pact, the 
European recovery program, Point 4— 
the program for intermvtional develop¬ 
ment, the Displaced Persons Act, Mu¬ 
tual Defense Assistance Act, and the far 
eastern economic assistance program 
were enacted. The latter legislation, in 
the light of the present crisis, demands 
close scrutiny of the record of certain 
Congressmen. The first vote on this 
issue in the House of Representatives 
was deplorable. One hundred and nine¬ 
ty-three new-type isolationists, includ¬ 
ing seven Congressmen from Wisconsin, 
voted against aid to Korea. Let us be 
thankful that this ill-advised vote was 
finally reversed and that aid to Korea 
was voted despite the opposition. Fur¬ 
ther, in our foreign program, I was an 
early supporter of the mutual defense 
program, and have voted for all legis¬ 
lation which put into effect this “actions 
speak louder than words” rearmament 
program for our allies. It is my conten¬ 
tion that the Point 4 program is one of 
the great cornerstones of future peace, 
and, therefore, I supported it. Under its 
provisions the underdeveloped nations of 
the world will be helped to lift them¬ 
selves up by their democratic bootstraps 
through the acquisition of American 
technical skill and know-how. In the 
field of foreign affairs the Eighty-first 
Congress made, fortunately, due in no 
small measure to some bipartisan efforts, 
an enviable record. My record on for¬ 
eign-affairs legislation is a clue as to 
how your Congressman will vote to help 
solve such problems in the future. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITT 

In the field of national defense, the 
strong right arm of our national secu¬ 
rity, the Eighty-first Congress can boast 
of the following legislative program: 
Reorganization of the Armed Forces; ad¬ 
ditional military Installations; extension 
of the Rubber Resources Act of 1948 to 


1962; extended enlistments, and the Se¬ 
lective Service Act; the Increase In com¬ 
position and authorized strength of the 
Armed Forces of the United States; bene¬ 
fits to servicemen and to their depend¬ 
ents; strategic and critical material pro¬ 
grams continued and expanded; controls 
on subversives enacted; authorization 
given to the President to regulate and, if 
necessary, seize any foreign-flag vessel 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States if the national security is en¬ 
dangered. and to take necessary meas¬ 
ures to prevent sabotage in American 
ports. The Eighty-first Congress ef¬ 
fected a uniform code of Justice. I have 
voted for all appropriations which would 
strengthen our military forces in all 
branches. What I saw in Europe con¬ 
vinced me of the need for an aimed force 
second to none—and the sooner the bet¬ 
ter. And simultaneously with providing 
for a multigroup air force and land 
force, the Eighty-first Congress provided 
for the adequate pay for the young men 
and women who, in time of peace or war. 
aid their country by serving in the Armed 
Forces. Legislation was passed to re¬ 
vise service pay upward; and bills to 
belter house America’s fighting men at 
homo, in Alaska, and overseas were en¬ 
acted. These again are clues as to how 
your present Congressman will help re¬ 
solve the issues of the future in the field 
of national defense. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Eighty-first Congress passed leg¬ 
islation extending old-age and survivors 
insurance to 10,000.000 additional peo¬ 
ple. Benefits were increased to all eli¬ 
gible recipients from at 50 to 100 per 
cent, with the smaller beneficiaries re¬ 
ceiving the highest percentage increases. 
Future beneficiaries shall receive month¬ 
ly retirement benefits about 100 percent 
higher than present benefits. Eligibility 
requirements for future beneficiaries 
were greatly liberalized, and various new 
types of benefits were provided. The 
amount which insured persons may earn 
without loss of benefits was Increased 
from $15 to $50 per month. Federal con¬ 
tributions and grants to State public- 
assistance programs were considerably 
increased. 

This legislation received my support 
and goes far to improve the lot of our 
senior citizens, and of those who may 
someday be unemployed. Perhaps the 
bill could be still better; but social se¬ 
curity is a changing thing, and as time 
goes by, it will be even further improved. 
It is my contention that such improve¬ 
ments must be forthcoming. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

In the field of labor legislation, the 
Eighty-first Congress failed to repeal or 
make more equitable the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This act. which follows the pattern 
of the original Smith-Connally Act and 
other acts designed to hinder free col¬ 
lective bargaining, has proven to be in¬ 
equitable in many respects. My record 
Indicates that my vote was in the inter¬ 
est of the workingman and for the re¬ 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 

HUMAN WELFARE 

In the field of human welfare, the 
Eighty-first Congress could have done 


more. Believing that we should have 
passed the civil rights proposals set 
forth by the President, I so voted. Un- 
fortunately, this Issue became a political 
football; and it will have to be worked 
for once again, in the Eighty-second 
Congress. Ultimately, adequate legis¬ 
lation will pass; and then we will take 
away from the Communists one of their 
greatest propaganda weapons—the po¬ 
litical capital they continue to make the 
world over on the lack of civil rights in 
the United States of America. I believe 
it is a matter of common decency that 
all our citizens, regardless of race, color, 
or creed, be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges. 

The Eighty-first Congress enacted, 
and I have supported, measures for 
low-rent housing, for slum clearance, 
for aid to farm housing, and for hous¬ 
ing research. The House should have 
supported legislation to enlarge our 
medical schools, as passed by the Sen¬ 
ate; our medical colleges are in need of 
funds to make possible the education of 
additional physicians and nurses so 
greatly needed. The extension of rent 
controls in March 1949, received my ap¬ 
probation; and if rents should continue 
to go up, if new housing construction 
again should be halted by the tempo of 
world affairs, and if the present rapid 
rise in prices should continue, I would 
again support such legislation. It is 
the people of this Nation who will, in 
the final outcome, determine the need 
for the application of regulatory meas¬ 
ures. I sincerely hope that business and 
consumers will voluntarily avoid condi¬ 
tions which would demand the applica¬ 
tion of extensive Federal controls. 

In the field of education, I voted for 
the National Science Foundation, and 
will support nondiscrimlnatory Federal 
aid to education. 

GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 

In the field of Government adminis¬ 
tration, I have favored Government 
economy that will not lessen the service 
of the Government itself. The deter¬ 
mination should be and was for waste 
elimination, but not for government by 
erasure. There were 35 reorganization 
measures, based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission, before 
Congress. All of them have received my 
support; 26 received congressional ap¬ 
probation. Feeling that in periods of 
national prosperity there should be no 
national deficit. I have favored taxes in 
an amount sufficient to reduce the na¬ 
tional debt. With that as a clue, it will 
be seen that your Congressman will favor 
measures to take all profit out of war, and 
to Impose real excess-profits taxes in the 
face of huge armament expenditures. 

Since the duty of a Congressman, no 
less than the duty of the man in uni¬ 
form. requires that he be at his post, I 
have tried by this report to put before 
you as clearly and sincerely as possible 
my views of present problems, a sum¬ 
mary of my stewardship as your Con¬ 
gressman during the last 2 years, and 
some indication of the problems ahead. 

My record is an open book. Thou¬ 
sands of letters which you have been 
good enough to write, expressing youc 
views and opinions, aided in keeping me 
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apprised and abreast with the “pulse” of 
the people in my district on the problems 
of the ship of state. Before important 
votes, I made it my business to return 
to Milwaukee to talk to as many citizens 
as possible to get their views. It was 
with these views in mind that I formu¬ 
lated my opinion on specific legislation 
which came before Congress. 

I was pleased to have your views, but 
we should bear in mind that it is a privi¬ 
lege to give expression of views and 
opinions on governmental aflairs—an 
opportunity not afforded and granted by 
nondemocratic nations. 

America is a country expecting sacri¬ 
fice and homage from every one of us. 
The aggressors overseas are countries 
demandinqr blind obedience from every 
citizen. Our free way of life is again 
meeting trial by fii -. We will win that 
fight. We will win it because we have 
that inner dignity of the spirit which 
moves each and every one of us to c^oa- 
sider our actions truly in the light of 
what is best for the common good. We 
make those decisions; they are not made 
lor us. Pitting into this process of mak¬ 
ing decisions is Congress and your Con- 
gres.sman. For Congress is your voice; 
and. make no mistake about it. your voice 
is always heard. Each 2 years at the 
polls, you have the opportunity to record 
your approval or disapproval of the kind 
of represent! lion your voice has had in 
the National Legislature during the pre¬ 
ceding period. Do not fail to avail your¬ 
self of the opportunity of approval or 
disapproval of your voice in Congress. 

I humbly submit the following record 
to the people of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Wisconsin, whom it was a 
pleasure to represent in Congress, and 
invite their reactions and suggestions: 

Voting record, 81st Cong. 

i^S'ue 

INTKWNATl(*MAT. AFFAfliS 


Fiwonfl .I North Atlantic I’uct. 

Volr.l lor , J KurojM'iin Rccovory Act (ECA). 

Vot('-! loi--- . RccipTocnl lindc ARrnnicnts cxli'n- 
Sion. 

Voti\l lor.. . ! AJuui.'M Ucini.sr Ad 

VoUnl foi... I Fjiitcd NfUion.s J’lulifAd. 

Voted lor. iTitrrindlonHl ridldrcn's KnicrRcncy 

luml. 

Voted for. Aincrulliip Displaced Tersons Act, 

clImiivifiTiR dii-'crinihmtloti. 

Favored. Intermitloiml Trade OrKHnir.atlon 

charter 

Favored. Point 4 prof-rnm. 

Favored. StrcnRtheninc of Unil(Ml Nations to 

hecoiiie Woild Federation (sponsor). 

Favored_ RccoRiiition ol Spam. 

Voted for_ Korean aid bill 

Favored. Pacillc Pact (sponsor) 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

FavortHl. StroiiRthenlnR antilrust legislation. 

Favonsl. As foi’ as iKJSsible a pay^as-yoii-RO 

T)Oll(JV. 

Opposed.W eakening Natural Gas Ad. 

<.»pposud. Barrinp Uniled States nito rcRUlatton 

on natural Ras (.so-callcil Kerr bill). 

Voted for. Repeal of certain olcoinarRarinc taxes. 

OpiKificd. So-callod basing-iwint systom of pricing 

anjendinent.s. 

Opposed. Potato subsidy. 

Opposed. Public works, rivers and harbors sub¬ 

sidy, a billion tuid unedmlf dollar 
"pork barrel” bill 

Opposed. Cotton and peanut subsidy. 

Voted for. Reduction of wartime excise taxes 

(sfiotisor). 

Favored. Curtallraorit of national expenditures 

to only the essontial military de¬ 
mands In the interest of defense and 
security. 

Voted lor. Sfuubby cwmoinlc controls 

Fa voted. Excess-profits tax uow. 


Voting record, 81st Con.—Continued 



NATIONAL DiriNaS AND INTERNAL 
SECURITY 


Voted for. Extension of the Bclcctlvc Bervicc Act. 

Voletl for. Unification of armed services. 

Voted for. Central Intelliyem^ Agency Improvo- 

monts. 

Voted for. Military pay inrroasos. 

FuvoriHl. Bt. Lawrence seaway project and do- 

vclopnient. 

Voted lor. All miliUiry preiiariMlness JogiRlation. 

Voted for.,. Bafcgnoids against espionage and sedi¬ 

tion 

Favored. SubverKive control and registration 

legi.slation. 

Voted for. Uniform cocle oi military lu.stlei'. 

Voted for.. J iciMWtat ton ol subvcisives. 

Voted foi. Bill prohibiting the picketing ol courts. 

Voted for. Exlenslon of control over .straicgic and 

critical materials. 

Voted for. Funds loi Un-American Activitioa 

('omnilflee. 

Favored. Universal military training program. 

HUMAN Wril AUK 

Voted for. Extension ol HousinK and Kent Act. 

Voted lor. Public housing and hUiih clem muH'. 

VolM for.., K RA loans for rural clectntlcation and 

leiephotie.s. 

Voted lor. Social w-curity—ohl-age Hifv Ivor insur¬ 

ance cxiKinslon ol Coverupo and In- 
crea.<e in tvMieflts. 

Voted for. Anll-jxdl-tax legislation 

\ ote<l for. Financial aa.vlsl;uHH' extension ot hos¬ 

pital survey and con*'frtictlon 

Voted lor. Natloiinl Science Fttundation Ad. 

Opjiosed to Uonipiilsory .soeiah/ed ruedicinc. 

Fiivoicd. Federal aid for Htute healtli proginuig 

and Federal Ilinillh Insurance. 

Favoied. Atomic energy ie.seaich lor iwacetano 

u. e. 

Favored. Kfimlablo Kcdeial aid to education lor 

all childieii. 

r.ABOR 

Voted lor . Uepeulof Taft-llaitley Act. 

V’otfMl for. . . Mininiiitii Wage infrcf’‘'c. 

Voled for. Kqualiyatlon of bcnellts In tho po.'^tal 

Held serviw*. 

Voted for. Fan einploxinent piiicticc.H bill pro¬ 

hibit itig (liscrini mat ion. 

UOVEUNMENl ORGANIZATION 

Voted for. Amending House rules eliminating 

“pigeonhole” powers. 

Voted for. Kerng.iiiu'alion ol (lovcrnrnent ngeti- 

ele-i’ uiithoritv. 

Voted lor. All (iovernineni renigiuii/atlon recmii- 

inendalions fwj'-ed on Hoover Oirn- 
inrMon reports. 

Voteil lor. F.qiJit'ible leiuljustinent and Increiiso 

ol peslid rates. 

Voted for,. . Ainendineiits to the Hatch Act. 

Ojiijnsed. .\rbitiary pciccntai'e cuts for govern- 

uicniai services and depai tiricnt*'. 

Oppnse<l._ . So-eiillod .lotisen anremlrnent luiilling 
in-pen*ont personnel roiilacernenf^ 

Votcrl lor. So-calletl Uossetl lA'dM' Hnuaidrnent 

proMding foi cnnstiiulion.i! cli.mgo 
of ele*'|oriil colleee in choosing Pii'sf- 
diuit and Vice Pre.sldcnt. 

VF.TFRANN 

Voted for. LIhernlixation ol iec|uirenients lor pen- 

Sion bendlt.sfor World Wars land II 
veterans, theii widows and children. 

Voted for. Ineicrtse in eoinpeiisiition for World 

War I sei’vjce-eonuuj'levl ciife*. 

Votoil lor. rioniofion credit.'-’ in postal service lor 

World War 11 veteran.*’. 

Voted lor. I/egislnlion revising Ol tuition pay¬ 

ments to iQini grant eoregw. 



Rdll-enll votes, 

quorum calls, 


Hist COIIR. 

Hlsl Conn. 


1 

Voted 

Paired 

Not 

vuliagi 

Pres¬ 

ent 

Ab. 

sent • 

1st session..._ 

109 

2 

10 

80 

26 

2d session 

m 

3 

11 

112 

10 


I General pair urrunged. 

• Absence on quorum call does not necessarily mean 
a legislative day's absence. 

> Up to and including Aug. 26 , lOCU. 

q'otnl roll calls: lat session, 236; 2d session (up to and 
Including Aug. 20,1050), 256. 


The Capttme 

EXTBilSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. August 23, 1950 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
commencement exercises of the Univer¬ 
sity ot Alabama, on the evening of Juno 
5,1950, the pleasure was mine of speak¬ 
ing to the alumni banquet. Several of 
those who were present have asked me 
to try to recall what was said and put 
it into the Appendix of the Record: 

Th* Capstone 

Mr. President, officers, faculty, fellow 
alumni, and distinguished guests, we who 
love our alma mater, glory In the challeng¬ 
ing name given her by Dr. Denny; not as 
bosast, but as prayer. It was true, as history, 
while ns prophecy of a goal to be won by 
endless struggle up the slope, it was even 
more Inspiring. 

The great chairman of the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee, Judge Hatton Bumners, 
loved to call hlmsell a "God fan.' He eluci¬ 
dates his philosophy of living somewhat like 
this; “II God had wanted us on top of the 
hill, He would have put us there. But that 
would have made fools of us, and denied us 
the privilege of growth by the struggle to 
climb. Well never get on top; that’s God’s 
place, from which He helps all who try.” 

Dr. Peter Marshall, the Into pastor of the 
Now York Avenue Presbyterian Church, of 
Washington, and Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, made famous this saying: 
“One who is an enthusiastic follower of any 
sport Is cnllocl n 'liin.‘ He tnko.s pride In be¬ 
ing a ’Ian’ and in being called one. ’Fan’ is 
a good word as applied to every enthusiasm 
save religion, but when one becomes enthu¬ 
siastic about his religion be is called a 
‘fanatic.’ ” 

What this world needs more than anything 
else is moie “God fans,” the best kind of 
lanatlrs, and the crowning glory of the cap¬ 
stone should be to produce them. 

President James A. Gar held, when asked 
What docs it take to make a great univer¬ 
sity'/ reolied: “Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log with a boy on the other.” 

This definition caused Arthur Guitermaii 
to write: 

EnUCATION 

“Mark Hopkins sc. on one end of n log 
And a farm boy sat on the other 
Mark Hopkins enme us ii pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mttirk Hopkins taught— 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was 
naught— 

For the larmcr’s boy he thought, thought 
he. 

All through lecture time and quiz, 

‘The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins Is.’ 
Philosophy, languages, medlclno, lew, 

Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 

If the boys who come from your splendid 
schools 

Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may brag of your age and your Ivlcd 
walls. 

Your great endowments, your noble hnlis 
And all your modern features, 

Your vast curriculum’s scope and reuch 
And thft multifarious things you touch— 
But how about the teachers? 

Are they men who will stand In a father's 
place. 

Who are paid, br^.t paid, by tho ardent face 
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When boyhood gives* as boyhood can, 

Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 

No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should 
b O” ’" 

Not all the books on all tho shelves, 

But whot the teachers are themselves. 

For education Is: Making men; 

So is It now, 80 was It v^hen 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on tho other.*' 

Our forefathers came to this new land 
seeking God, not gold. They dedicated 
themselves an I their colony to God. The 
golden threads of religion have strengthened 
the warp and woof of the fabric of our na¬ 
tional character. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh has made this clear 
In hh excellent book The American Canon. 

Th"* seven constituent elements: 

I. The Genesis of American democracy: 
The Mayflower compact. 

II. Our Exodus: The Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

III. Our Book of the Law: The Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. 

IV. Our Major Prophecy; Washington’s 
Farewell Address, 

V. A Psalm of America: The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

VI. Our Gospel of Americanism: Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address. 

VII. An Epistle to the Americans: Wood- 
rov' Wilson’s Load Away From Revolution. 

All of the major prophets of today voice 
the same old appeal: the only modern chal¬ 
lenge. These are a few of them: 

Frank Laiibach. the apostle of literacy. 

Eric Johnston, who cites Chiang Kai-shek, 
losing with war; while Ghandl won by prac¬ 
ticing peace. 

Sir Carl Berondsen, faith Is the victory. 

Billy Graham, 70,000 crowd Boston Com¬ 
mon to hear him. The first evangelist in¬ 
vited to speak to Massachusetts Ins' itute of 
Technology. 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith, declara¬ 
tion of conscience: “It Is high time that we 
stopped thinking politically as Uepublicniis 
and Democrats about elections and started 
thinking patriotically as Americans about 
national security based on Individual free¬ 
dom. It IS high time that we all stopped 
being tools and victims of totalitarian tech¬ 
niques—techniques that, If continued un¬ 
checked, will surely end what we have come 
to cherleh as tho American way of life." 

Gen. George C. Marshall, on Memorial Day, 
1950, at the Amphitheater In Arlington 
Cemetery and the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, the World War II Chief of Staff, and 
later Secretary of State, after pleading lor 
continuation of the Marshall plan, enjoined 
a listening world: "But material assistance 
alone Is not sufficient. The most Important 
thing for the world today, In my opinion, Is a 
spiritual regeneration which would restore 
a feeling of good faith and good will among 
men generally.*' 

With the voices of the major prophets of 
today still ringing in our ears and hearts, 
there Is a voice of yesterday still vibrant and 
strong ns he gives us the same message, in 
his last written word. Woodow Wilson also 
spoke for today: "That supreme task, which 
is nothing less than the salvation of civiliza¬ 
tion now faces democracy, insistent, impera¬ 
tive. 

"The sum of tho whole mater is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially un¬ 
less It be redeemed spiritually. It can be 
saved only by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ and being made free and 
happy by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lllfed from 
tho road ahead.” 

So, the grandeur of our alma mator has 
been and will continue to be bullded by the 


profound scholarship plus the inspiring char¬ 
acter of the leaders who have here Invested 
their Uvea, fully appreciating the chief end 
of education. 


We Need an American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 

or XNPIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 2B, 19S0 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I re¬ 
quest unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record at the conclusion of today’s 
business, 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
deeply disturbed by the disastrous fail¬ 
ure of the foreign policy heretofore pur¬ 
sued by their Government and are ap¬ 
prehensive lest future blundering jeop¬ 
ardize their very national existence. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people de¬ 
mand an end to secret commitments and 
decisions made on a day-to-day and 
crisis-to-crisis basis. They demand an 
openly arrived at American foreign pol¬ 
icy they can support and understand. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have the right to know what is the for¬ 
eign policy of their Government. And 
they have a right to assess that policy 
before they are called upon to shed their 
blood and exhuust their treasure in war. 

Mr. Speaker, the foreign policy of our 
Government today is not a policy which 
has the confidence of the people. Nor 
is it a policy which the people under¬ 
stand. In truth, it is not a policy which 
the Members of this Congress under¬ 
stand, for we know far too little of its 
content, 

Mr, Speaker, on August 25, I intro¬ 
duced in this body House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 626, which has as its purpose the im¬ 
mediate formation of a Select Commit¬ 
tee of the Hou.se and the Senate. It will 
be the duty of this committee to con¬ 
sider and recommend a foreign policy 
designed to meet the pressing problems 
of the American people in their rela¬ 
tions with the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the immediate 
consideration of my resolution. 


Repair of Reserve Fleet Vessels 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OP MASSACnrSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy in the action which the 
House has just taken to provide for the 
repair and activation of vessels of the 
reserve fleet. It is long overdue. 


Over a year ago a similar request for 
$25,000,000 to cover essential repairs for 
134 vessels, representing an initial in¬ 
vestment of $ 800 , 000 , 000 . was defeated in 
conference due to the lack of a favorable 
budget recommendation from the Presi¬ 
dent. 

At that time the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in endorsing the expenditure had pointed 
out that the ability of the United States 
to meet the demands of shipping in the 
event of war is largely dependent upon 
the material condition of the merchant 
shipping held in the inactive reserve; 
that many of the ships in the reserve 
were inoperable due to need of repairs 
and that from the military point of view 
it was highly desirable to accomplish the 
minimum essential repairs of all these 
vessels as rapidly as possible. 

I supported the proposal last summer, 
calling for the expenditure of $25,000,000. 
Some time ago, I introduced a bill call¬ 
ing for the action just approved by the 
House, and authorizing an appropriation 
not exceeding $50,000,000. 

The repair work is important with a 
view to an adequate reserve fleet which 
can be utilized immediately in case of 
need. It is vital from the standpoint of 
the preservation of our essential ship¬ 
yards and our forces of skilled workers 
at those yards, who have proved them¬ 
selves to be so invaluable in time of war. 

The situation in our ship construction 
yards is becoming deplorable. Employ¬ 
ment has been deteriorating rapidly. 
Skilled workers who have given the best 
years of their lives to ship construction 
are confronted by the possibility of un¬ 
employment. Under present conditions 
there will be only one merchant ship 
under construction in the Atlantic yards 
after Decemoer 1951. Under present 
conditions there will be Mttlc or no naval 
construction before 1952. 

Those at the yards see once again the 
specter of conditions prevailing between 
1922-37. 

And, Mr. Speaker, when they turn 
their eyes toward Washington, they see 
the so-called long range construction 
program blocked by the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Treasury Department. They see the 
failure of the administration to offer any 
constructive substitute for this legisla¬ 
tion. They know that the repair pro¬ 
gram just approved has been blocked by 
the President for more than a year 
through the Bureau of the Budget, and 
they know that this House on yesterday 
afternoon voted to limit the number of 
ship subsidy contracts in this time of 
mobilization vO 263 or only three more 
than actually In effect 8 months ago on 
January 1,1950. It is disheartening. 

The action of the House if approved 
by the Senate and the President will pro¬ 
vide for the repair and activation of 135 
vessels and for the repair and return to 
the reserve fleet of 46 vessels, a total of 
181 vessels at a cost of some $27,000,000. 

Eighteen million dollars is provided 
here—$9,000,000 will be provided by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 

I congratulate the House on the action 
which it has taken. 
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More Power for the B-S6 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSi OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
I include an editorial taken from the 
Washington Star of August 25,1950, en¬ 
titled “More Power for the B-36.“ It is 
well worth reading: 

Mori Powkr for the B-36 

The dletinctlve characteristics of the 
Korean war have produced a kind of pub¬ 
licity eclipse for the B-^8. It Is not the 
kind of war for which the Air Force’s inter¬ 
continental bomber was designed. The 
smaller bombers—B-ae’s and B~60's~oper* 
atlng from bases In Japan have ample range 
to reach any target in North Korea, and. 
consequently, there has been no reason to 
send the biggest of all bombers Into action. 
This, naturally enough, has evoked some 
caustic criticism from those who have never 
had much faith in the B-36 and even less 
understanding of what it is supposed to do. 

But this does not mean that the experi¬ 
ence in Korea has In any way depreciated the 
Importance of the giant bomber. If any¬ 
thing, the Korean war has rather tended to 
emphasize and enlarge our dependence on 
the B-36. 

The lighting qualities of the North Korean 
puppet troops, Russian-trained and Russian- 
equipped, should have thoroughly dissipated 
any wishful thinking as to our prospects In 
a conventional ground war with the Russians 
and their allies and puppets. We simply 
cannot undertake to fight that kind of war 
with any hope of success. American ground 
forces will be )ieeded, of course, for certain 
operations, as will the Navy. But we would 
be doomed In advance If we should try to 
conduct against the Russians the kind of war 
that Hitler waged. 

Despite the detractors of strategic air pow¬ 
er, a war with Russia in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture will be. to n very large degree, an air war. 
We will have to look to our long-range bomb¬ 
ers, and any other means of effective attack 
over great distances, to go In and destroy 
the Russian centers of war production. If 
that can be done, there would bo some rea¬ 
sonable prospect of dealing with the Soviet 
ground forces which, meanwhile, will have 
swept into Europe. If that cannot be done, 
If we cannot knock out the vital centers of 
Russian power in Russia, then we will surely 
discover that there la very little we can do 
anywhere. 

It Is against this background that the an¬ 
nouncement of the delivery to the Air Force 
of its first Jet-equipped B-36 assumes spe¬ 
cial Interest. This Is a project that has been 
long In the making, and there were skeptics 
who said It could not be done. But It has 
been done. The remodeled plane. In addi¬ 
tion to Its six reciprocating engines, has 
four Jet engines mounted under the outer 
wing panels. This means greater power and 
greater speed, especially over target areas, 
where speed and altitude can be the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure. 

With all of our B-36'8 scheduled for simi¬ 
lar renovation, the strategic bomber fleet 
should be both a more effective deterrent to 
war and a more effective striking weapon if 
war with Russia should come. In any event, 
this latest announcement la gratifying evi¬ 
dence of the effort being made to improve 
this cardinal weapon In our armory. 


Director of Central Intellifence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENKSTLVAKXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Ad¬ 
miral Hillenkoetter has done a superb 
Job as Director of Central Intelligence, 
and as he now returns to active sea duty 
with the Navy, I wish to add my words 
of commendation for his performance as 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 
Admiral Hillenkoetter has had a long 
career in Intelligence; first as naval 
attach^ in Prance, then as Admiral Nim- 
Itz's intelligence chief in tha Pacific, and 
finally as head of the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency. No witness who has ap¬ 
peared before our committees in recent 
years has been more frank and open in 
answering questions, or more informa¬ 
tive on the world situation. We will all 
miss him and wish him the very best of 
luck in his new assignment. 


Section 2 of H. R. 9158 Would Frustrate 
Intention of Previous Congress and 
Makes Possible Farther Abuses of the 
Multiple Seizure Device 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALlPORNtA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 22,1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mi. Speaker, one of the 
less apparent but nevertheless consider¬ 
able evds of H. R. 9158 is contained in 
section 2 of the bill, which provides: 

The Federal Security Administrator or, 
under his direction and supervision, such 
officers and employees of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency as he designates, shall exe¬ 
cute his functions under this part. 

No such provision iB contained in the 
present law. The practical effect of this 
section would be to permit the Federal 
Security Administrator to delegate his 
powers and functions under the Pood, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to any of his 
subordinates or employees of the Agency. 
While this would appear to be relatively 
innocuous on its face, it is believed that 
such a provision in the bill would frus¬ 
trate and scuttle the intention of the 
Congress in enacting certain provisions 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938. This is particularly so in re¬ 
gard to the multiple seizure provisions 
found in section 154 of H. R. 9158 (which 
is substantially identical with the pres¬ 
ent provisions of section 304 of the Pood, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1038). The 
long legislative history of the Pood, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 shows 
that it was the specific intention of the 
Congress to authorize probable cause 
determinations, which normally are 


conditions precedent to multiple sei¬ 
zures, to be made only by the Administra¬ 
tor of the Federal Security Agency. 

CONGRESSIONAL INTENT IGNORED AND FLOUTED 
BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Experience has shown that the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency has Ignored the obvious Intent 
of the Congress to permit multiple seiz¬ 
ure determinations to be made only by 
the Administrator. At least in one 
known instance, the Administrator has 
permitted subordinate employees of the 
Agency, in direct violation of the pro¬ 
visions of section 304 (a) of the Food. 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, to make 
probable cause determinations author¬ 
izing multiple seizures. Since this one 
known instance involves several of my 
constituents I am quite conversant wUli 
the circumstances surrounding it. Be¬ 
tween October 1948, and January 1949, 
11 seizure actions were filed against a 
mutiple vitamin and mineral product 
known as Nutrilite and distributed by 
Mytinger and Casselberry, Inc., of Long 
Beach, Calif. These seizure actions were 
instituted in far-flung jurisdictions 
throughout tlie United States—i. e.. 
Belleville, N. J. ; New York, N. Y.; Buf¬ 
falo, N. y.; Hastings, Nebr.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Clarkfield. 
Minn.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; and Chicago, 
111.—without giving Mytinger and Cas¬ 
selberry. Inc., any notlc or an oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard. In December 1948, 
this firm filed suit in the United Stales 
District Court for the District of Colum¬ 
bia seeking to enjoin oflacials of the 
Federal Sc 2 curity Agency from making 
further seizures of the product Nutrilite. 
Upon a filing of a motion to dismiss by 
th €2 defendant officials in that action, it 
was discovered for the first time that 
the probable cause determinations 
authorizing the multiple seizures of 
Nutrilite were made not by the Admin- 
t-itrator of the Federal Security Agency 
but rather by Charles W. Crawford, As¬ 
sociate Commissioner of Food and Drugs, 
Paul B. Dunbar. Commissioner of Pood 
and Drugs, and George P, Larrick, As¬ 
sociate Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 
On January 24, 1949, Judge David A. 
Pine of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia held that 
the failure of the Administrator himself 
to make the determinations authorizin:; 
multiple seizures violated the Act. Judge 
Pine held that since the multiple seizure 
provisions were so drastic and harsh, 
the Congress intended that the impor¬ 
tant decision to make them was to be 
made by the Administrator personally 
and further, that the legislative history 
clearly shows that this duty was nob 
to be delegated to any subordinate of the 
Administrator. 

In holding that the defendant oHlcials 
had failed to comply with the Act which 
required the Administrator of the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency to make the de¬ 
terminations of probable cause, Judge 
Pine stated as follows: 

The Court. ♦ • ♦ I am of the view 

that when Congress gives the authority con¬ 
tained In the Federal Pood, Drug and Cos¬ 
metic Act which permits him to make mul¬ 
tiple seizures when the Administrator has 
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probable cause to believe from facts found 
with or without a hearing, by him or any 
officer or employee of the agency, that the 
misbranded article would be in a material 
respect misleading to the injury and dam¬ 
age of the purchaser or consumer, that the 
provisions of the statute should be strictly 
followed. They have not been strictly fol¬ 
lowed here because the Administrator, as 
administrator, has not stated he had prob¬ 
able cause to believe these things • * • I 
cannot grant the relief sought by the ad¬ 
ministrator at this time because 1 feel there 
has not been a strict and literal compliance 
with the statute and that there should be 
one when such a drastic and harsh provi¬ 
sion of law permits the acts contemplated. 

It is obvious that the ruling of Judge 
Pine in the case of Mytinger and Cassel¬ 
berry against Ewing and others, properly 
emphasi 7 .ed the fact that the Congress, 
being completely cognizant of the dras¬ 
tic nature of the multiple seizure device, 
had vested the power to authorize and 
recommend such action only in the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, for it was obvious that only 
those having the highest degree of re¬ 
sponsibility should be authorized to 
bring into play such a course of action 
having such serious consequences on a 
business. 

I do not know whether section 2 of 
H. R. 9158 was proposed by the Federal 
Security Agency or the Food and Drug 
Administration as a result of Judge 
Pine’s ruling. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that the section is diametrically opposed 
to the intention of the Congress and 
would apparently authorize a minor ir¬ 
responsible official or employee of the 
Federal Security Agency to unleash a 
multiple-seizure campaign which could 
destroy a beneficial and legitimate busi¬ 
ness before there was any opportunity 
to be heard on the claims alleged against 
a product or its labeling. Every effort 
should be made to limit possible abuses 
of the multiple-seizure device. Yet the 
effect of section 2 of H. R. 9158 would 
be to increase substantially the possi¬ 
bilities of abuse of that power. Congress 
originally decided that this tremendous 
power should only be in the Adminis¬ 
trator and that is where it should re¬ 
main if it is to exist at all. I have in- 
troduced H. R. t466 to change this great 
uncontrolled power by amending the 
present act and those amendments are 
explained in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record at page A5924. 

THE LEaiSLATlVK HISTORY OF THE MULTIPLE 

SEIZURE PROVISIONS GRAPHICALLY DISCLOSES 

THE CONGRESSIONAL INTENT THAT ONLY THE 

..DMINISTRATOR OP THE FEDl.RAL SECURITY 

AGENCY COULD MAKE PROBABLE CAUSE DETER¬ 
MINATIONS AUTHORIZING MULTIPLE SEIZURES 

The history of the various bills which 
ultimately become the Pood, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 discloses beyond 
any doubt that the Congress in providing 
In section 304 (a) of that act that mul¬ 
tiple seizures could be made when the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency has probable cause to believe that 
certain facts exist intended that the Ad¬ 
ministrator and only the Administrator 
should have this power. The multiple 
seizure provisions were of major interest 
to the Congress and received detailed 
ccLsideration and study. In 1933 Sen¬ 


ator Royal S. Copeland of New York in¬ 
troduced S. 1944 into the Senate of the 
United States—Seventy-third Congress, 
first session. This bill represented the 
initial congressional effort to amend the 
Pood and Drug Act. One of the greatest 
difficulties encountered in the congres¬ 
sional consideration of the bill was the 
multiple seizure provisions. Section 16 
(a) of S. 1944 Introduced by Senator 
Copeland provided that adulterated or 
misbranded foods, drugs and cosmetics 
should be liable to seizure by, first, proc¬ 
ess r ursuant to libel, or second, if a chief 
of station or other officer of the Food 
and Drug Administration, duly desig¬ 
nated by the Secretary, has probable 
cause to believe that the article is so 
adulterated as to be imminently danger¬ 
ous to health, then, and in such case 
only, by order of such officer, issued 
under his oath of office, particularly 
describing the article to be seized, the 
place where located, and the officer and 
employee to make the seizure. Thus it 
will be observed that the original bill 
contains specific authority for chiefs of 
stations or other officers if duly desig¬ 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under whose jurisdiction the Pood and 
Drug Act was then placed by law. to make 
probable cause determinations necessary 
for seizure. 

Subsequent to the introduction of S. 
1944, S. 2000 and S. 2800 were introduced 
by Senator Copeland as substitutes and 
revisions of S, 1944. Neither S. 2000 nf>r 
S. 2800 contained any changes to section 
16 (a), S. 1944, a.s quoted above. In 
Senate Report No. 493 dated March 15, 
1934, and which accompanied S. 2800 to 
the floor of the Senate, the Senate com¬ 
mittee specifically recognized that offi¬ 
cials other than the Secretary could act 
where the public health demanded but 
the report notes that the Secretary was 
specifically to designate the officials who 
could act under this section. S. 2800 
was not, however, enacted by the Senate, 
During the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
Senator Copeland again introduced a bill 
known as S. 5 in which section 711 ia> 
embodied the provisions of section 16 (a) 
of S. 1944, S, 2000, and S. 2800 which 
authorize probable cause determinations 
to be made by chietf. of station or oth< r 
employees duly designated by the Secre¬ 
tary. Section 711 (a) of S. 5 also re¬ 
quired that the facts upon which the 
seizure was based be duly reported to the 
Secretary. 

The **ext development in the Senate 
occurred on April 8, 1935, when the so- 
called Bailey amendment to section 711 
(a) was accepted. This amendment 
provided in part as follows: 

Provided, howciwr. That no more than one 
Boizure action shall be Instituted in cases of 
alleged misbranding, except upon order to 
show cause, and then upon a showing by the 
Secretary that such article la misbranded in 
manner or degree as to render such article 
Imminently dangerous to health, or that such 
alleged misbranding has been the basis of a 
prior Judgment in favor of the United States 
in a criminal prosecution or libel for con¬ 
demnation proceeding respecting such ar¬ 
ticle under this act: And provided further. 
That said single seizure action shall, on mo¬ 
tion, be removed for trial to a Jurisdiction 
of reasonable proximity to the residence of 
the claimant of such article. 


The above amendment clearly rejected 
the idea that “chiefs of stations" or "em- 
ployees** could have probable cause and 
Instead placed upon the Secretary the 
duty of making “a showing that the ar¬ 
ticle is misbranded." 

The next development in the Senate 
was highly significant in that it discloses 
the protective cloak by which the Con¬ 
gress had always intended the multiple 
seizure provisions of the present act to 
be surrounded. On May 28, 1935, S. 5 
was enacted by the Senate, with still a 
further change In section 711 (a). As 
passed by the Senate, this section now 
reads as follows: 

Any article of food, drug, device, or cos- 
metlc that is adulterated or misbranded 
when introduced into or while in interstate 
commerce, or that has been manufactured, 
processed, or packed In a factory or estab¬ 
lishment, the operator of which did not, at 
the time of manufacture, processing or pack¬ 
ing, hold an unsuspended valid permit, If 
so required by regulations under section 305, 
shall be liable to be proceeded against while 
in interstate commerce or at any time there¬ 
after on libel of Information and condemned 
In any district court of the United States 
within the Jurisdiction of which the article 
is found, provided, I.owever, that not more 
than one seizure shall be instituted in cases 
of alleged misbranding, except when the Sec¬ 
retary has probable cause to believe from 
facts found by him that such article is so 
misbranded as to render it imminently dan¬ 
gerous to health, or when such alleged mis¬ 
branding has been the basis of a prior Judg¬ 
ment in favor of the United Stnti s In a crim¬ 
inal prosecution or libel for condemnation 
procedlng under this act respecting such 
article, and provided further, that said single 
seizure action ^hall, on motion, be removed 
for trial to the Jurisdiction of the claimant’s 
residence. 

The Senate therefore said that the 
Secretary must not only have the prob¬ 
able cause but must also find the facts, 
and rejected the previous thoughts that 
chiefs of stations or other employees 
could have the probable cause, or even 
that the Secretary must make a show¬ 
ing. 

S. 5 then went to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, where the Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce offered 
an amendment to section 711 (a), re¬ 
numbering it 709 (a), and making cer¬ 
tain textual changes not of pertinence 
here. They did not, however, alter in 
any manner the emphasized language in 
the above quotation. On June 19, 1936, 
S. 5 passed the House of Representatives 
as reported to it. and the bill went to 
a conference committee of the Senate 
and House where the bill died, the con¬ 
ferees being unable to agree on who or 
what agency was to enforce the act. 

Again, in the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, on January 6. 
1937, Senator Copeland reintroduced, as 
S. 5, his measure. In this version, section 
6 (a), as introduced, was Identical with 
section 709 (a) which had been advanced 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at the previous 
session of Congress, except in one re¬ 
spect. The word “imminently" was 
omitted. 

The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1937, a favorable report was 
rendered, the word “imminently" being 
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reinserted, and the second proviso be¬ 
ing shortened to read as follows: 

When the Secretary has probable cause to 
believe from facts found by him that such 
misbranding of the article renders it im¬ 
minently dangerous to health. 

Senate Report 91, which accompanied 
S. 5. stated as follows: 

This bill permits multiple seieures of any 
food. drug, device, or cosmetic that is adul¬ 
terated. It permits multiple seizures for 
misbranding when the misbranding has been 
thT basis of a prior judgment in favor of 
the Government, or when the Secretary of 
Agriculture has probable cause to believe, 
from facts found by him, that the misbrand¬ 
ing renders the article dangerous to health. 

The only limitation Is that misbranding 
which does not render an article dangerous 
to health, shall not be handled by multiple 
seizures made at the will of enforcement 
officers. That has been the declared policy 
of the Food and Drug Administration in 
enforcing the existing law. The bill there¬ 
fore does no more than write into the law 
what Is declared to be the policy of the 
Administration. But it is important that 
that policy be written Into the bill because 
It is the proper policy, and because siicceed- 
in., administrations should be held to that 
policy. 

Scrate Report No. 91. from which the 
above quotation Is taken was, however, 
withdrawn, and Senate Report No. 152 
replaced it. In Senate Report 152 the 
following statement with reference to 
multiple seizures was made: 

This bill permits multiple seizures of any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adul¬ 
terated. It permits multiple seizures for 
misbranding when the misbranding has been 
the basis of a prior judgment in favor of 
the Government or when the Secretary of 
Agriculture has probable cause to believe, 
from facta found by him, that the mis¬ 
branding renders the article actually dan¬ 
gerous to health. 

The only limitation is that misbranding 
which does not render an article actually 
dangerous to health or is, In a material re¬ 
spect, false and fraudulent, shall not be 
handled by multiple seizures made at the 
will oi enforcement officers. 

While this actually does lmpo.^o a limita¬ 
tion on seizure of food, drugs, and cosmetics 
it does confer, in the opinion of the com¬ 
mittee, sufficient power for adequate public 
protection. 

Still, the Congress believed that the 
Secretary wps the one who should not 
only have the probable cause, but who 
should actually find the facts. 

S. 5 was enacted by the Senate on 
March 9. 1937. Following Senate pas¬ 
sage, the bill went to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, and a subcommittee was ap¬ 
pointed to study the bill. This subcom¬ 
mittee recommended no change in sec¬ 
tion 6 (a) as passed by the Senate, ex¬ 
cept In its numerical designation, mak¬ 
ing it 304 (a). llie full committee, how¬ 
ever, made the most significant change 
thus far when it eliminated the words 
“from facts found by him.’* This omis¬ 
sion clearly supports the conclusion that 
the intent was to require the Secretary 
to have the probable cause, but that he 
need not find the facts necessary to sus¬ 
tain the probable cause. This conclu¬ 
sion is inescapable when the language of 
previous measures considered by Con¬ 


gress is compared with that used by the 
committee. 

S. 5 passed the House on June 1, 1938, 
and Immediately thereafter a confer¬ 
ence committee was appointed to recon¬ 
cile the differences in the House and 
Senate versions of the bill. This con¬ 
ference committee met and submitted a 
report which contained the present lan¬ 
guage of section 304 (a) of the act. The 
report was accepted by both Houses of 
Congress, and S. 5 became the Federal 
Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
the Congress certainly intended for the 
Secretary to be the Individual who de¬ 
termines whether or not multiple sei¬ 
zures would be made. First, they re¬ 
quired him to designate those officials 
who could have the probable cause; then 
they added to that the further require¬ 
ment that the facts be reported to him: 
then they placed upon the Secretary the 
burden of not only having the probable 
cause but also of finding the facts; and, 
then, finally, left to him the duty of hav¬ 
ing the probable cause, based upon the 
fact-finding activities of other officials, 
thereby cutting down somewhat upon 
the personal duties formerly thought 
necessary to impose upon the Secretary. 
The Secretary’s role in the multiple- 
seizure device is, therefore, a matter of 
clear legislative intent. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that by the reorganization plan of 1940, 
the functions and duties of the Pood and 
Drug Administration were transferred 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Federal Seeuxity Agency. The Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator, therefore, 
succeeded to the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties theretofore the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture. Certainly Mr. l^^ving, the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, is not as important as the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture who Is a Cabinet 
officer. I’he reorganization plan of 1940 
thus in effect placed the multiple seizure 
power In a person of lesser re.sponsibility. 
Section 2 of H. R. 9158 would whittle 
away still further the intent of Congress 
to place the multiple seizure power In 
those having a high degree of responsi- 
bilit . 

Conclusion 

I respectfully submit that section 2 of 
H. R. 9158 should be deleted from the 
proposed bill. If it is deemed advisable 
to authorize the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency to delegate cer¬ 
tain functions, I believe that these should 
be spelled out specifically. I strongly re¬ 
ject any delegation of power concerning 
the authority to make determinations of 
probable cause in regard to multiple 
seizures. We must not cast aside in a 
moment of carelessness so fundamental 
a principle which was resolved by the 
Congress after years of study and con¬ 
sideration. 

On Augu.st 17,1950,1 offered for your 
information, proposed amendments to 
the existing Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 as amended, and made a state¬ 
ment appearing in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record, on pages A5824- 
Ar)927, explaining the amendments. 


Rear Adm. Rotcoe H. Hillenkoetter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speako’’, I am sure 
that all the Members of the House heard 
with interest Friday night of the Presi¬ 
dent’s appointment of Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith as the new Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
assignment of Rear Adm. Roscoe H. Hil¬ 
lenkoetter, the present Director, to the 
command of a cruiser division. 

Those of us who have known the ad¬ 
miral. have realized that for many 
months—long before the outbreak of the 
Korean crisis—^he had been desirous of 
returning to sea duty. Tho.se of us who 
have heard him testify on various occa¬ 
sions before congressional committees, 
realize that he is one of the outstanding 
public servants in the Government, and 
his position will be a difficult one to fill. 
His frankness and honesty in his appear¬ 
ances before our committees have made 
a universally fine impression. His per¬ 
formance as Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence merits from all of us a hearty well 
done. 


Report on Alaska 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. LBARTLEH 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker. It is a 
long time since I have read an article 
about Alaska which so captured the fla¬ 
vor and vastness of the country as that 
written by Jessie Ash Arndt, woman’s 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
and which appeared in the Monitor of 
August 23. Believing this article will 
convey a truer understanding of Alaska. 
I take pleasure in presenting it here: 
Resources Amaze Visitor in Brief Tour of 
Tereitoby 

(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 

Alaska, It could be said, begins In the at¬ 
tractive little town of Ketchikan. That is 
where I boarded the 68-foot motor launch 
Forester, flagship of the United States For¬ 
est Service, for a journey through the inside 
passage Juneau on a trip that was to take 
me to the Bering Sea. 

Ketchikan, like other towns in southeast¬ 
ern Alaska, which planted themselves against 
the edge of the Tongass National Forest, 
reaches a short distance back Into it and 
stretches along about 17 miles of forest. 
That's all. If you look at the map you will 
find Ketchikan is written in large, black 
letters like Chicago or Tulsa or Seattle. But 
it has only about U.OOO population. 

Our host aboard was Chester M. Arch bold, 
the forester who Is in charge of 6,000,000 of 
the jd.'iOO.OOO acres of the Tongass; Mrs. 
Archbuld was our hostess. The skipper was 
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Art Thompson, also of the Forest Service, who 
puce had been a deep-sea diver. 

It v^as reassuring to have two men who 
knew both the forest and the sea in charge of 
our little ship. Pour hours over smooth 
water, which constantly reflected in color 
the variegated mountains, brought us to the 
piling of an old cannery dock. The cannery 
hnd burned, and because the trend now is 
toward larger canning operations, had not 
been rebuilt, 

PKOrOUND RESPONSE 

We tied up tor the night In a wilderness of 
mountains, forest, and water that made the 
visitor understand, early in his Journey, the 
best description of Alaska—this section or 
any other—of which I know. A Negro from 
the United States, when asked his impres¬ 
sion of Alaska, pondered and then replied: 
••Well, it's just miles and miles of miles and 
miles.” 

The next day we headed for Wrangell via 
Ann Creek. At this point the Forest Service 
has marked a trail from the shore Into the 
forest. Maybe 200 persons get there in a 
year, Mr. Archbold told us. That morning 
wo learned what Longfellow meant by “the 
forest primeval.” Ancient, moss grown, and 
moss draped. It seemed unreal; yet there we 
were, with tremendous spruce and hemlock 
towering overhead; twisted trunks and roots 
about ub; and the ground dogwood, fern, and 
myriad other forest plants beneath our feet 
sunk in spongy muskeg centuries old. 

We stood above rapids up which thousands 
of pink and silver salmon were struggling to 
their spawning ground and watched a great 
black bear lumbering up the opposite trail 
and shaking the fish he held In his mouth. 
A bald eagle on a rock, in the quieter water 
above the rapids, was awaiting his chance 
for a similar catch. 

8 o wo went on, from Ketchikan to Wran¬ 
gell, a little fishing village noted for Its 
totem polos; Wrangell to Petersburg, which 
was like a bit of Norway transplanted In 
Alaska. Nothing but air and water connect 
these small towm, and cities of southern 
Alaska, for there are no roads or other con¬ 
necting links by land. Prom Petersburg we 
moved up s eiilc Tracy Arm to the Sawyer 
Glacier, retraced ou^ way to Stephens Pas¬ 
sage, and continued to Juneau, the Terri¬ 
torial capital. 

Juneau brought the Baranof Hotel with 
elevators and porters in uniform, an Im¬ 
pressive Federal building, but a population 
of less than 6,000. 

PART OF TODAY'S WORLD 

While one is tempted, in describing the 
stupendous scenery of Alaska, to be lazy and 
employ the meaningless phrase, “Its out of 
this woild,” one does not do bo. Alaska 1b 
very much a part of today’s world. Juneau 
brought us down to earth. 

We found Alaskans listening to the radio 
and watching the headlines, but not talking 
much about the war in Korea. ”They say 
some of the people down In the States have 
the war Jitters,” more than one person ob- 
served. 

The radio news programs I heard gave me 
an intimate glimpse of the people: About a 
salmon derby, u railroaders’ picnic in Wasllla. 
an old-timer who tried to shoo a black bear 
away with a cane and had a little trouble. 
One of the broadcasts brought wry smiles 
from Alaskans listening. The commentator 
named a couple of major matters which had 
been put aside for the adjournment of Con¬ 
gress and then added, ”and other matters of 
secondary importance including statehood 
for Alaska.” 

There are various reasons why statehood 
Is not of secondary Importance either to 
Alaska or to the rest of the States. 

To be sure, opinion is divided, even there, 
on this question. But men in a position to 
know most about Alaska’s needs appear 
heartily in favor of It. 


MORE PEOPLE NEEDED 

"First, American citizenship is the most 
precious possession in the world, and we 
want It in full measure,” said Gov. Ernest 
Gruenlng, when I Interviewed him in Juneau, 
“We ijay all the Federal taxes there are, and 
yet we have no voice in making them. The 
Alaska Delegate is voteless oven in com¬ 
mittee—a situation wheih has led to dis¬ 
crimination and retarded development of 
every kind. A Territorial government, at 
best, is defective, because it is adhilnlstorod 
at long range.” 

Alaska has 130.000 population, said the 
Governor, which is substantially more than 
most States had when they were admitted 
to the Union, and can show an 80-percent 
increase in the last decade. “But wo need 
more people. We have 686,000 square miles, 
one-filth the area of the United States, which 
is 4 or 6 miles to every person.” 

RED TAPE ASSAILED 

Incidentally Governor Gruenlng says red 
tape s the mo^t serious Red menace within 
Alaska. Until recently the Territorial legis¬ 
lature has been dominated by absentee lii- 
torests which have fought any Territorial 
tax program. This is now beginning. At 
the last session the battle was won when 
permissive legislation was passed for a city 
sales tax. One-half of the estimated yield 
will go to schools and the rest to health and 
wellure. Each town may now vote its own 
local sales tax. 

A day came when we left tuxes behind us 
and flew over the clouds from Juneau to 
Anchorage. Here wo returned to roads and 
roads that connected with highways. 

Beyond Anchorage, along Glenn Highway, 
we found the Mntanuska Valley, where the 
people of Anchorage and Fort Richardson get 
their fresh produce, milk, and butter. This 
valley, to which colonists were sent by the 
Federal Government in the thirties is well 
known—by name. I had cxi^ected to see 
many miles of well-cultlvatod farms. But 
this, like other preconceived notions of 
Alaska, was wrong. There were several farms 
of good size and with house and barn such 
as one might see in Kansas or Wisconsin. 
But these were few. Others were still being 
developed, from log cabins or cottages Instead 
of from large .rmhouses. 

LABOR AND MATERIALS 

The major reasons can be reduced, per¬ 
haps, to two. Labor costs and building ma¬ 
terials are both much higher than those in 
any State In the Union, and the growing 
season is short. 

Below Anchorage, from Seward, there is a 
railroad which goes all the way to Fairbanks. 
This is another link through the Interior. 
It has blue cars with yellow trimmings and 
draws a gay line along the landscape. A 
round trip between Anchorage and Fair¬ 
banks is made three times a week. Tou 
start about 8 a. m. and arrive about 11 p. m. 
I flew in 2 hours Instead, so I can't personally 
vouch for the statement that if a passenger 
sees wild flowers he wants, the train stops 
so he can pick them. 

But things are like that in Alaska. A 
man who was on the plane with us from 
Anchorage to Bethel on the Kuskokwlm 
River intended to continue by bush plane to 
Nunlvak Island in the Boring Sea to watch 
the reindeer round-up. “I’m eager to get 
over there,” he said, with a little Impatience 
at the low-hanging clouds. 

ALWAYS TOMORROW 

“Nobody’s ever eager in Alaska,’* the bush 
pilot told him, “the weather will clear maybe 
tomorrow, maybe the next day, and we can 
get over,” It was the day after “the next 
day” that they went. 

When we boarded a Douglas aircraft of 
Northern Consolidated Airlines at Anchorage 
for the little village of Bethel—-90 percent 
Eskimo—our seats were on one side of the 


plane and roped securely on the other was 
the cargo. The plane carried a young steward 
instead of a stewardess to give a lift with 
the freight. 

We flew with eggs, oranges, paint, soup, 
and other necesBlties for Bethel and outlying 
vlllnges, scientific Instruments for a repearch 
project at Kotzebue, and luggage and a baby 
carriage of a couple with two children who 
were getting off at Falrwcll. our first stop. 

Falrwell Is a flag stop for the Douglas, 
just a landing strip to bo used when a pas¬ 
senger or cargo has to be picked up or de¬ 
livered. A man met the plane to pick up 
two suits he had sent to the cleaners in 
Anchorage last week. They weren’t ready. 
Try the next flight, he was told. 

main STREET LANDING 

From Falrwell, we Went to McGrath, where 
we landed on the main street, which is the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration airfield. 
The plane sounds its horn and people keep 
off the runway when it Is coming in. It 
comes down over the Kuskokwln River and 
hits the runway Just on the opposite bank. 
We taxied up in front of the roadhouse. 
Which Northern Consolidated now operates, 
and Marie Christian, the hostess, welcomed 
us for lunch. 

Before taking off for Bethel we walked 
over to the Northern Commercial Co. store, 
one of which Is In practically every Alaskan 
village. Alaskans quip that the Russians 
could never take Alaska because the NC 
stores would not give them credit. We also 
looked at the old river boat which was on 
one of its two visits a year to the village. 
It Is a wood-burning stern-wheeler and 
serves to bring In the heaviest freight. Its 
visits arc still important along the Kusko- 
kwim and YuKou but not as vital as they 
were before the days of the airlines. 

’The pilot of our aircraft. O.scar Underhill, 
has been flying up in Alaska since 1039. 
Shortly after we landed at the airfield across 
the river from Bethel, he was ready to take 
the Douglas on Its run back to Anchorage. 

For days Northern Consolidated had been 
busy hauling fishermen and cannery work¬ 
ers back from Bristol Bay, where the salmon 
season was over, and returning the natives 
either by bush plane or boat to their villages. 
The "fl,sh haul,” they call it. 

This portion of Alaska and the far North 
present a curious contrast with the most 
advanced modes of travel and communica¬ 
tion of modern civilization serving primitive 
peoples. The bush pilots are among the 
Eskimos’ best friends. 

WINCED CONTACT 

Above the Arctic Circle, where Wlen-Alaska 
Airlines operates, a dozen or more Eskimo 
mothers have named their sous "Slgwlen’* 
after their good friend Slg Wien, the com¬ 
ing of whose plane In the remote, snow¬ 
bound villages means supplies, contact with 
the world outside, and winged aid in emer¬ 
gencies. 

Most of the air routes in Alaska follow those 
of the dog teams which used to carry the mall 
In winter, while It came by boat in the sum¬ 
mer. In the 1930’8 the bush pilots began 
bidding against the dogs as mall carriers. In 
those days flying was often dependent on two 
factors locally referred to as ”WP and PW”— 
“weather permitting and pilot willing.” Now 
the flights are scheduled, and the airlines 
perform a service that falls somewhere be¬ 
tween that of a rural mall carrier and a 
local bus line, but seems more specialized 
than either. 

DO-3 SERVICE 

For example, Northern Consolidated Air¬ 
lines, which marked its third anniversary this 
year, has three DC-3'b which fly to points 
out of Anchorage and Fairbanks and con¬ 
nect with bush planes, nine of which service 
Eskimo villages and even individuals living 
In remote spots, who have no other link with 
civilization except the radio. Anything from 
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window shades to toothpaste may be needed 
by people in these far-oflf places, either white 
or Eskimo, and no request Is too small to be 
filled. “You name It, we fly It," say Northern 
Consolidated officials. 

By using the DC>3*8 for the long Jumps 
and connecting with the bush planes which 
reach areas where a larger craft could not 
land, the service is speeded up and greater 
safety Insured. Typical of bush-plane serv¬ 
ice are the eight mall stops within 90 miles 
of Bethel. 

Not only Is the cost of gasoline much hlgh- 
er~67 cents a gallon on some routes against 
less than half that in the States, he ex¬ 
plained, but the haul In Alaska Is typically 
one way, whereas in the States yovi can't 
Justify a run with less than a 65- or 70- 
percent load. 

PRODUCE n.OWN IN 

Before the days of scheduled air trans¬ 
portation, people In this region received their 
produce and eggs by boat In June and Au¬ 
gust. The produce was not too fresh after 
14 days aboard, and the eggs often failed to 
last through the winter, even when they were 
carefully put down In waterglass. 

The meat flown In II all frozen. Flour, 
canned goods, and other heavy staples are 
still brought by boat. 

Incidentally, It was a bush plane that 
enabled me to hold $35,000 worth of plati¬ 
num In my hands. This was In a leather 
poke, smaller than a large bag of popcorn, 
bu": It was so heavy I could hardly hold It. 

When officials of the Good News Bay plati¬ 
num mine on Kuskokwlm Bay of the Bering 
Ser. were asked how they ship their plati¬ 
num their answer Is: “By registered air mail." 
Unless you know more about platinum than 
I did, when we went from Bethel 150 miles 
by bush plane to see the platinum opera¬ 
tions, you may have thought it was shipped 
b; carload. After watching the tremendous 
bucket dredge, standing in golden brown 
water and biting out tons of earth in search 
of the precious metal, such a conclusion 
would not seem unreasonable. Neverthe- 
los:, platinum does not come out In heavy 
or large pieces, though It is much heavier 
than gold. 

TOWNS contrasted 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Tompkins, who manage 
the Platinum roadhouse, took us In their 
truck over the gravel road which has been 
built across the barren tundra from Platl- 
niun to Good News Bay, to see the mine. 

It is hard to realize the contrast between 
the tiny village of Platinum—a handful of 
r'.klmo huts, the little store, the radio shack, 
the roadhouse, then vast, flat tundra and the 
Bering Sea—and the modern little mining 
community which exists seven or eight 
months of the year at Good News Bay, then 
Is closed for the winter. 

There are white frame houses with modern 
conveniences, a bowling alley with Alaska 
murals on the walls, and a record player for 
dances In the room adjoining. The bowling 
alley Is really the community center. There 
is the company office, with a modern apart¬ 
ment above, which Is the home of two young 
men of the staff—an apartment such as one 
might find in New York or San Francisco, 
but would hardly expect In this Isolated spot. 

We also visited the cook shack where we 
were Invited to help ourselves to some of 
the wonderful coffee cake the night cook, 
Mrs. Charlotte Anderson had Just taken out 
of the oven. Any time, day or night, men 
off duty may go to the cook shack for a snack. 
The long, low building Is Immaculate, bloom¬ 
ing plants are In the windows, and Mrs. An¬ 
derson or one of the other capable cooks 
Is cheerily at work on the next meal—^men on 
three shifts must be fed three times a day. 

WEATHER FINALLY CLEARS 

It was mid-afternoon the next day before 
the weather cleared at Platinum enough for 


us to return by bush plane to Bethel. 1 
borrowed a typewriter at the radio shack. 

While I worked, the radio operator pre¬ 
pared his dinner in his living quarters ad¬ 
joining. Occasional messages came over 
the radio. Would Tosch come first for the 
passengers waiting at Platinum or take the 
fishermen to Coos Bay and then come over? 
He would land the fishermen at Coos Bay 
first and then fly to Platinum for the three 
passengers. That meant us. He would be 
there In a couple of hours. 

That evening, when we returned, we 
learned there was to be an Eskimo dance at 
Max Lleb's 'Tundra Shack. When we arrived 
at the shack it already was filled with Es¬ 
kimos of all ages, the older women seated 
on the benches around the wall of the big 
room where there is a soda fountain. The 
Tundra Shack serves as a community cen¬ 
ter for Bethel's Eskimo teen agers. 

An old Eskimo, wearing fur trousers and 
kneeling on the floor, held a drum, with a 
long handle, high in front of him and beat 
it rhythmically with a long, slender stick. 
Two other Eskimo men with fur masks on 
their faces held what looked like shepherds’ 
pipes with two short knobs on them into 
which were stuck stiff grasses or quills— 
three in each—and at the end of which 
bobbed v/hite rabbit tails. The men kept the 
rhythm with these bpbbing sticks. (The 
younger generation, sitting In a circle on the 
floor, kept time with bubble gum.) 

ORiniAMER JOINS IN 

Presently one of the women felt moved 
to come out and dance. She donned a 
feather headdress and some beads but added 
no other costume to her blue rayon dress, 
which perhaps came from Scars, Roebuck. 
She went through the movements of the 
dance as the drummer called them, move¬ 
ments which resembled those of the Ha¬ 
waiian dance, although they were more with 
the arms than the feet. 

Other Eskimo women and men took their 
turns or danced at the same time, and then 
the drummer, with the agility of a man a 
third his age, himself performed a hunting 
dance. 

On another day. Ken McRoberts, as every¬ 
one knows him, went with us on the little 
motorboat which Max Lleb runs to the 
Moravian Children's Home above Kwlthluk, 
n 3-hour trip from Bethel on the Kuskok¬ 
wlm River. 

ADVENTUROUS CAREER 

He is much beloved by the Eskimos and the 
white people of the area. Including the 
Moravian missionaries whose work In this 
region Is a story in Itself. The day of our 
trip to the Children’s Home was chilly and 
rainy. The marshal stood on the deck of the 
boat with the hood of his wlndbreaker 
thrown back disclosing iron-gray hair above 
a ruddy, pleasant face and steady eyes, un¬ 
mindful of the chill rain and wind. 

His service in Alaska under the Department 
of Justice has been hazardous and fraught 
with adventure more often because of the 
weather than because of the persons with 
whom he has to deal. 

“The Eskimos are good honest people,'* 
he told me. “Most crimes derive from 
drinking. If It were not for that we should 
have none. When there were liquor stores 
In Bethel the Jail was packed, but now there 
are only one or two ever In It. Much credit 
for this is due the Moravians. If It had not 
been for the Moravians,” he added, “I do 
not know what would have happened to our 
natives when there was a large Army camp 
across from Bethel. As It Is, they stood up 
against the outside Influences better than 
most whites.” 

A yen for adventure which has led many 
men to Alaska, brought Ken McRoberts here 
in 1935. He came from his home In Napa, 
Idaho, to Anchorage and first did surveying 


on the Matanuska project and then worked 
on the railroad. In 1036, he ran the Colony 
Barbershop in Anchorage for a couple of 
months, sold It. and wont to Takotna on the 
Kuskokwlm, which was having a boom be¬ 
cause of a gold strike. 

There he ran the Kusko Hmes for 2 years, 
serving the 136 white people who had come 
there. After that he did freighting on the 
Takotna River and then shipped in a truck 
and did trucking from the river to mining 
camps. For a period he prospected for gold. 
Then came World War II. He was above 
the age for service but became United States 
marshal to do his part In that capacity, and 
he has served since. 

ABRUPT DEPARTURE 

Hls home In Bethel is one of those with a 
a little greenhouse beside It in which a few 
fresh vegetables grow in the summer. 

Our departure from the boat and the 
friendly people aboard was abrupt. We had 
left the Children's Home and were tying 
up at the village of Kwithluk when our pon¬ 
toon plane landed in the river to take us 
aboard. 

From Anchorage we flew to Fairbanks, 
about 90 miles from the Arctic Circle. There 
trucks and motorcars testified to the con¬ 
necting highways, and the 8 floater planes I 
counted in the Chenii River, along the bank 
opposite my hotel window, indicated that 
the airlines were also well-traveled. 

We arrived in Fairbanks after midnight, 
and it was then almost dark, but, by the time 
I had settled down for some sleep, it was 
daylight again. Sweet peas growing as high 
as my head, gorgeous nasturtiums, almost 
any other flower you could name, and a sun¬ 
flower 16 feet high, were some of the results 
of the round-the-clock daylight of summer¬ 
time in this section. 

TOMORROW’S FRONTIER 

But beneath the topsoil the ground re¬ 
mains frozen, and this, plus the frosts which 
come In late August above ground, makes 
It Impossible to have perennials here. Seed 
must be planted annually and usually started 
Inside, then put Into the ground after 
June 1. 

At Bethel 1 heard a comment that seemed 
apropos of the people's feelings about Alaska 
in whatever part, Ketchikan to Bethel to 
Fairbanks: Once people adjust to Alaska, they 
never want to live outside again. 

After a few \7eeks there one can under¬ 
stand. Those who have come and stayed 
have met obstacles and overcome thorn. 
They have earned the heritage the country 
promises for them. It Is theirs because they 
have put so much into It. It is America’s 
frontier of today and tomorrow. They are 
the pioneers. 


How Red My Herring 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK FELLOWS 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28,1950 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
written by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
which appeared in the Bangor (Maine) 
Dally News on August 14, 1950: 

How Red My Herrinq 

Soviet diplomacy is devilish, and dev¬ 
ilishly clever. Broadly, it envisages a aeries 
of distant, far-scattered and separately 
minor wars to involve America until America 
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l 0 bled white, whereupon a death blow can 
be safely dealt us. Narrowly, the Soviets 
have achieved, in Korea, a position from 
which they will temporarily profit, no mat¬ 
ter what its military issue. If we lose, it 
will seem—however erroneously—that com¬ 
munism can worst us In lair fight; If we win, 
we will—however falsely—be pilloried as ex¬ 
ploiters of backward peoples. 

Nevertheless, It is now of paramount Im- 
portaxico that we win. So It Is of paramount 
importance that we unitedly support our 
Government. And so it is of paramount im¬ 
portance that we have a Government which 
we can support confidently. 

At the present moment, we haven't such a 
Government. This Is what the voters must 
keep in mind at the coming congressional 
elections. 

We need a congressional majority that will 
guide the man whom the radio boys call the 
President of the United States—with fervent 
emphasis (heaven knows why) on their 
preposition—a Congress that, at the very 
least, In the matter of security, will save Mr. 
Truman from his perilous complacency: 

Red herrings. “The allusion," Dr. Brewer 
explains, “is to trailing a red herring on the 
ground, to destroy the scent and set the 
(hunting) dogs at fault." What ghost¬ 
writer, Clark Clifford or Judge Rosenman, 
supplied the phrase? Lattlmore, perhaps. 
When proving that China’s Reds were simple 
agrarians? Every domestic and most foreign 
Communist dangers were red herrings all. 
Conscience-stricken Elizabeth Bentley, 
Wretched Alger Hiss. The prospects lor 
peace were better than at any time during 
the past 6 years—a few brief days before 
Korea exploded. How red was my herring. 

Proceed thence, from fish to birds, from 
the Ichthyology of Mr. Truman to the orni¬ 
thology ot Ills party. 

The traditional emblem of the Democrats 
was a patient donkey; its present symbol Is 
an ostrich. For, though zoologists aver that 
this ratlta has no gall bladder, he docs pos¬ 
sess a very muscular gizzard; though he can 
run 60 miles In an hour, he runs ever In a 
circle. And how wrote learned Anoetos of 
Kos? "When pursued, the ostrich buries Lis 
head in the sand, thinking that, forsooth, If 
he cannot see his enemies, Ills enemies cannot 
see him." Result: plumes for knight’s hel¬ 
mets, for their ladles’ Ians—but dead 
ostriches. 

Only eyes burled? Ears also. The Demo¬ 
crat administration, the Democrat majority 
in Congress were alike deaf to Hurley’s cau¬ 
tions, MucArthur’s appeals. Merely a des¬ 
perate minimum of assistance was voted 
South Korea, and almost none of that as¬ 
sistance actually delivered. In January, this 
smug announcement: “The United States 
will not provide military aid or (even) ad¬ 
vice to Chinese forces on Formosa; * ♦ • 

the resources on Formosa are aciequato ♦ ♦ • 
for defense.” Washington asked the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist air force to cease opera¬ 
tions against the Chinese Communists, and, 
for a lateful month, the Chinese Nationalist 
ulr force obeyed, while thousands of vet¬ 
erans In tlio Red Chinese army wore trans¬ 
ferred to North Korea. 

These arc facts that cannot be denied. 
These are the reasons why a handful of 
raw and insufficiently armed American boys 
had to be sent for massacre by trained masses 
of well-armed Korean Communist soldiers. 
Why our tanks were inferior to the enemy’s 
Russian tanks, our medical corps miserably 
understaffed, our military Intelligence a be¬ 
wildered butt for ridicule. This is why, 
while American courage was never higher, 
we Americana—who once boasted one of us 
could whip 10 Germans—had to find out 
the hard way that 10 Reds sometimes make 
a bit of progress against one American. 

And there, too, lies a most cogent reason 
why the coming Congress should be predomi¬ 
natingly Republican, Not change horses 


while crossing a stream? It all depends, as 
Roland Eaton says, on the sort of horses in¬ 
volved. 

Into this mess It was the Democrat Party 
that brought us. We have good reason to 
hope a change to Republican influences will 
be a change for the better. We have no 
reason to hope that the Democrats now In 
Congress will improve so long as they re¬ 
main there. They have had their chance, and 
they have murdered It. Of course, we must 
support this war; so we should of course 
seek at least a legislative branch of Govern¬ 
ment capable of commanding confident sup¬ 
port. No more talk of red herrings; no more 
suicidal ostriches: 

"If you don’t win this war,” says Elsen¬ 
hower, “you can’t win anywhere.'* 


Controls To Prevent Run-Away Inflation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENDERSON UNHAM 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE I^OUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, my ef¬ 
forts to pet the immediate imposition of 
price, rent, wape, and profits controls 
are well known in the House since I took 
a definite stand in a speech made even 
before Mr. Baruch’s ideas were made 
public. Moreover, I foupht for every 
amendment to the recent control meas¬ 
ure that would have imposed a roll-back 
of prices to pre-Korean days and for 
the Imposition of controls immediately. 

As an illustration of the necessity for 
controls, especially in the building in¬ 
dustry, I am including herewith a letter 
from Mr. R. G. Wilkerson, a prominent 
builder from my home city of Rome, Ga. 

Again I urge that some action be taken 
immediately control run-away infla¬ 
tion. 

Rome, Ga., August 20, 1950, 
Hon. Henderson L. Laniiam, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bin; During tha Iasi few days wo have 
been receiving price schedules showing quite 
an increase In price of various items and ma¬ 
terials which go Into effect on certain dates. 
These prices are effective at certain times 
and apply on that which will bo shipped on 
those certain dates. 

Since we had our orders In before the 
increase in prices we should have some pro¬ 
tection on prices aince we will not be able 
to Increase our prices to our customers. 

It seems we are going to have to have 
price controls, allocutions and possibly ra¬ 
tioning to keep things In line. If such is 
in the making It seems that the proper 
thing to do would bo to go back to the be¬ 
ginning of the Korean war and fix prices at 
the level at which they were at that time. 

Most of the manufacturers seem to feel 
that prices would bo fixed at the prevailing 
prices around 30 days before regulations and 
they all want new prices in effect for 30 
days before these regulations go into effect. 
There is really no sense in these Increases 
and some measures should be passed to set 
all prices of materials and labor to the 
beglxmlng of the war. 

Those who have contracts on a large 
number of jobs signed up some time ago 
a^'e n(3t going to stay in business unless 
given some assistance. New work Is not 


going to be let at the higher prices and work¬ 
men will be loafing. 

Contracts for some of the new schools 
being let here in the last few days are 
around one-third higher than those let 30 
days ago. Something must be done to re¬ 
lieve the situation. 

Yours very truly, 

B. G. Wilkerson, 


White Urges Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CEUL F. WHITE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. WHITE ot California. Mr. 
Speaker, Government reorganization for 
greater economy and greater efficiency 
has become a watchword of the Ameri¬ 
can people. They want Uncle Sam to 
put his house in order. This demand 
for economy and efficiency in Govern¬ 
ment has become intensified since the 
outbreak of war in Korea. Because we 
must now raise billions of dollars to sup¬ 
ply our boys with the necessary equip¬ 
ment to bring about victory, we must 
make every effort to save in every other 
department of Government. 

The American people, as taxpayers, 
want the Government to be well-run. 
I’hey demand that modern, businesslike 
techniques of management be applied. 
They insist that the structure of Gov¬ 
ernment be simplified and that lines of 
authority be clearly drawn, so that we 
can hold our public servants fully ac¬ 
countable for their actions. 

In other words, they want an all-out 
attack on inefficiency, waste, and red 
tape in their Government. Beset with 
heavy taxes and a national budget defi¬ 
cit, the American people are right in 
making these demands. There is no ex¬ 
cuse for a Government structure that 
is too sprawling and cumbersome to be 
well-managed. There is no excuse for 
wasteful duplication of agencies and 
activities. 

FOLLOW HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS 

Some shortsighted people would effect 
these economies by making a percentage 
cut straight across the board in all Gov¬ 
ernment departments. Anyone should 
know that this would not work, as has 
been so aptly pointed out by President 
Truman in recent statements on the 
subject. All Government departments 
are not necessarily overstaffed because 
some of them are. As a matter of fact 
some Government departments, In view 
of developments resulting from the Ko¬ 
rean war, are understaffed. 

Let us rely upon the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. They have 
studied this problem long and hard. It 
Is true that no commission is Infallible 
but the Hoover Commission recommen¬ 
dations should certainly be safer than 
a percentagewise reduction straight 
across the board as is recommended by 
some Members of Congress. 
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WOKK TOWARD BUSINESS EFFICIENCY IN 
GOVERNMENT 

I am glad to report, Mr. Speaker, that 
this Congress is alert to the problem. 
Without fanfare, without headlines, we 
are moving steadily forward in reor¬ 
ganizing the executive branch of the 
Government under the guiding hand of 
the Hoover Commission recommenda¬ 
tions. Uncle Sam is taking firm steps 
to put his house in order. Mr. Hoover 
himself recently testified before a Sen¬ 
ate committee that astonishing progress 
has been made. Experts say that we 
have accomplished more in the past year 
than in any like period in our history. 

WHITE BILL TO SAVE $250,000,000 YEARLY 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
which, if it becomes law, will save the 
taxpayers of the Nation $250,000,000 an¬ 
nually, according to authorities who 
have made a study of Government reor¬ 
ganization. 

I refer to my bill, H. R. 8663, to con¬ 
solidate the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the civil functions of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. Senator Paul 
Douglas, of Illinois, has paid me the 
high compliment of Introducing a com¬ 
panion bill in the United States Senate. 

The Hoover Commission itself recom¬ 
mended the consolidation of these two 
Government agencies as proposed in my 
bill. It is a shame and a disgrace, Mr. 
Speaker, to have these two agencies com¬ 
peting to see which shall build the dams 
on our mountain streams. The Hoover 
Commission report pointed out how these 
two agencies, by fighting each other for 
the right to build Pine Flat Dam in Cali¬ 
fornia, have, through the conniving of 
some selfish interests, delayed the build¬ 
ing of Pine Plat Dam for 10 years. 

In the interest of economy and good 
Government, Mr. Speaker, these two 
agencies must be consolidated, and I 
urge one and all to support the bill I 
have Introduced for this purpose. 

GOVERNMENT MUST BE OVERHAULED TO 
ATOMIC-AGE EFFICIENCY 

Speaking as a legislator, as well as a 
businessman with 25 years of .successful 
experience, and as an individual citizen 
who wants his Government to be sound 
and strong and prepared to meet the 
problem; of the atomic age, I sincerely 
believe that thoroughgoing Government 
reorganization along the lines proposed 
by the Hoover Commission ranks as one 
of the most important matters confront¬ 
ing the Nation today. We must solve it; 
we will solve it, as our progress demon¬ 
strates. In so doing, we must rise above 
narrow partisan or private interest; good 
government comes first. 

Those of us who are concerned about 
our country's welfare realize how impor¬ 
tant is the need foi overhauling the ma¬ 
chinery of government. We cannot 
travel the modern highway to peace and 
prosperity with a vehicle handed down 
from the horse-and-buggy days. 

TO PRESERVE DEMOCRACY GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
STREAMLINING 

Democracy faces the challenge of a to¬ 
talitarian ideology. To resist it success¬ 
fully, our Government must be stream¬ 
lined and organized lo render efficient 
service. Every ounce of fat must be 
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trimmed off. Its muscles and sinews 
must be strong. 

We want the most security and the 
most service we can get for each tax dol¬ 
lar; but we do not want our security to be 
weakened, nor the essential services of 
Government to be curtailed, 

THREE TO FOUR BILLION DOLLARS YEARLY 
SAVINGS ARE POSSIBLE 

When our work of Government reor¬ 
ganization — now near the halfway 
mark—comes close to fulfillment, the 
experts say that possibly three or four 
billion dollars in yearly savings will re¬ 
sult. This, so say the experts, will do 
away with a substantial part of the budg¬ 
et deficit. It should help us to prose¬ 
cute the war in Korea and prepare our 
defenses against further aggression. 
More than that, ^t should mean a better 
Government and a healthier democracy. 

I am pledged to the task of eliminating 
the waste and inefficiency in our Federal 
Government. I have voted in support of 
every one of the Hoover Commi.ssion 
recommendations which have been pre¬ 
sented to the Congress. In addition, I 
have Introduced the far-reaching bill to 
consolidate the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the civil functions of the Army en¬ 
gineers. I have taken definite and posi¬ 
tive acti07i to streamline our Govern¬ 
ment, to save money, and to make for 
greater efficiency. 

I predict that over 90 percent of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
will be found worthy of acceptance and 
the economies resulting therefrom will 
make it easier to finance the war in which 
we arc now engaged, build our defenses, 
and make the tax burden of our people 
easier to beai. 


Fair-Traded Products 

extension of remarks 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker. I am in¬ 
serting herewith a statement sent to me 
by the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade, Dr. John W. Dargavel, chairman. 
It is very revealing and is self-explana¬ 
tory: 

Telegraphic Survey of Price Behavior of 
Fair-Trade*) Products Since Korea 

In order to ascertain the price behavior of 
fair-traded products since the outbreak of 
war In Korea, the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade conducted a telegraphic survey of 
300 manufacturers, selected at random in 
Helds In which fair trade Is prevalent. 

The following telegram was sent to these 
manufacturers on August 2 by Dr. John W. 
Dargavel, chairman of the bureau and ex¬ 
ecutive secretary of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists: 

**Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, 

••New York, N, Y, 

*Tn World War n fair-trade prices showed 
remarkable resistance to Inflation. Bureau 
of Education on Fair Trade, therefore, is 
assembling data on behavior of fair-trade 
prices in current war crisis. You and other 
leading manufacturers in fields where fair 


trade Is prevalent are being polled to find 
out what has happened to fair-trade prices 
or what Is likely to happen to them In fore¬ 
seeable future. Have your fair-trade prices 
remained unchanged? Are they likely to be 
pushed up because of war conditions? We 
do not expect specific statistics but would 
appreciate indications of trends. All com¬ 
pany names will be kept confidential In pub¬ 
licizing results of poll. Your information 
will simply be correlated with other data in 
a general summary. Your Immediate coop¬ 
eration will be appreciated. 

"John W. Dargavel, 

"Chairman.** 

As of August 17, 1950, responses bith by 
telegram and letter had been received from 
125 manufacturers, or 42 percent of the total 
queried. 

Of the 126 manufacturers responding to 
date 84, or 67 percent, sell some or all of 
their products under fair trade. Forty-one, 
or 33 percent, do not fair trade their products. 

The 84 manufacturers on fair trade who 
have responded lepresent these 12 fields: 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics, and toiletries, 
16; electrical appliances and household prod¬ 
ucts, 10; cameras and photo supplies, 5; 
books, 9; tobacco products, 4; hardware. 7; 
automobile accessories, 7; office supplies and 
equipment, 6; Jewelry, silverware, and optical 
goods, 6; household furnishing and utensils, 
6; radio, television, and phonographs, 2; 
packaged and canned-food products, 6. 

A breakdown of the responses from the 84 
fair-trading manufacturers shows; Have not 
raised prices and do not expect to do so in 
foreseeable future. 73 firms, or 87 percent: 
hnve not raised prices but expect to do, so In 
near luture, 6 firms, or 7 percent; small price 
Increases already made, 5 i ‘ina, or 0 percent. 

The generality of comment running 
through the responses of the 73 manufac¬ 
turers who have not raised their fair-trade 
prices Is that they will make every effort to 
maintain these prices at present levels. At 
the same time, a number noted that price 
increases might become necessary if the cost 
of materials and labor were to rise sub¬ 
stantially. 

The resolve of manufacturers to avoid rais¬ 
ing their fair trade prices Is reflected in the 
following comments culled from their re¬ 
sponses to the Bureau’s survey: 

“You’re entirely correct in saying that in 
World War II fair-trade prices showed re¬ 
markable resistance to Inflation. Ai least 
that statement holds true insofar as our own 
products are concerned • • • our prin¬ 

cipal lines have not changed at all In price 
during the period from 1937 to date • • * 

our prices structure today Is essentially the 
same as It was before World War II 
• • —By a maker of men’s pipes. 

"So far as we can determine at the present 
time, we do not anticipate increasing our 
fair-trade minimum prices on any of our 
models ♦ • —^By a producer of electric 

shavers. 

"We will make every effort to keep our 
prices at the present level throughout the 
present situation, which we have every hope 
will not reach any such proportions as dur¬ 
ing the years 1942 through 9vi."—By an 
automobile-accessories manufacturer. 

"Our fair-trade prices have remained un¬ 
changed In face of present crisis. We will re¬ 
sist any pressure trying to push them up¬ 
ward. We are firmly convinced that any 
changes In price structure of whole economy 
at this time or In predictable future will act 
to bring on dreaded Government regula¬ 
tion."—By a maker of pen-and-pencll sets. 

"It is our firm resolve to hold the present 
price level, but this can be done only If the 
printers, binders, manufacturers of paper, 
boards, glue, cloth, etc., are willing to do 
their part ♦ • • we firmly believe that 

the best Interest of all would be served if 
every price was held at the level existing June 
1, 1960 • • By a book publlaher. 
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‘‘Consistent with our policy of the last sev¬ 
eral years, we do not Intend to change our 
prices or fair-trade mlnlmums on proprietary 
drug Items, unless forced to do so by exces¬ 
sive Inflation * • •.’’—By a proprietary 

drug producer. 

“We did not raise prices during the last 
World War and our fair-trade prices have 
remained unchanged since the war with a 
few minor exceptions. We do not plan any 
general price advances due to present war 
situation unless conditions brought about by 
advances In supplies and materials would 
lojco us to make minor adjustments on a few 
exceptional Items. But we do not plan any 
general price advances.”—By a cosmetics 
manufacturer. 

“Our fair-trade prices have remained un¬ 
changed, nor do we see any changes in im¬ 
mediate future. We agree with experience 
that fa--trade prices show remarkable re¬ 
sistance to inflation, whereas some other 
lines of our manufacture have had recent 
prices Increases.”—By a manufacturer of 
brass products. 

“In spite of increased material and labor 
costs, have not considered raise In price of 
deep-freeze units • ♦ By a household 
oppliances producer. 

“Deflnltcly, fair-traded (brand name) will 
not ,je priced on the basis of what the traffic 
will bear • • By a carpet-sweeper 

manufacturer. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is clear that fair-trade prices, to date, 
have remained at pre-Korean levels despite 
the price rises noted In the press In many 
other Items. As of August 17, 94 percent of 
the fair-trading manufacturers who re¬ 
sponded to the Bureau’s survey had not in¬ 
creased prices; of this, 87 percent do not 
expect to raise their fair-trade prices In the 
foreseeable futur*', while 7 percent do ex¬ 
pect to do BO. Only 6 of the 84 fair-trading 
manufacturers included In this study had 
raised their fair-trade prices since Korea, and 
even these 5 said their price Increases were 
small. 

It Is, perhaps, also interesting that a ran¬ 
dom selection of 300 manufacturers in flelds 
in which fair trade is practiced discloses that 
two out of every three manufacturers In 
these flelds choose to sell their products 
under fair trade in order to protect the 
property values of their nationally known 
and advertised trade-marks. 

OBSERVATIONS 

At this time it would appear that fair¬ 
trade prices will hold the line against infla¬ 
tionary pressures far better than non-fair¬ 
trade prices. This should come as no sur¬ 
prise, since fair-trade prices have in the past 
demonstrated their stability. 

Other studies conducted over the past 
decade have demonstrated that fair-trade 
prices, while the lowest at which the efficient 
retailer can sell and still earn an honest 
living, do resist inflation. Results of these 
other studies: 

Pre-World War II: Fair-trade prices of 60 
leading drug products In 1939 were down 1 
percent from prefair trade depression 
prices. These statistics come from the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota’s School of Business 
Administration. 

The war and postwar period: Prom 1039 
to 1947 the prices of 7,334 fair-traded drug 
products rose only 3.1 percent, while Bureau 
of Labor figures showed food prices soaring 
93 percent and the over-all cost of living 69.3 
percent. This study was made by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Chain Drug Stores. 

The Immediate past—July to Deccm])er 
1940: The fair-trade prices of 26 nationally 
known drug products, over-all, were less than 
the prices for the same Items in the non- 
fair-trade areas. The American consumer 
paid one-tenth of a cent less for them, under 
fair trade, on the basis of a composite 
weighted average. A product-by-product 
analysis showed that 17 out of the 26 Items 
sold for less under fair trade. The maxi¬ 


mum price difference between the fair-trade 
and non-fair-trade areas Is slightly over 8 
cents. Only 3 products out of the 26 show 
this much diflerenc3. ’Two sold for 3 cents 
less under fair trade. Yet these famous 
brands of dentifrices, headache remedies, 
laxatives, shampooes, and shaving creams 
were typically used as “loss leaders” by pred¬ 
atory price cutters in non-fair-trade areas. 
They arc the products on which lower prices 
could be expected In non-fair-trade areas 
If such lower prices really existed. 

This study, by an Independent research 
agency through the Bureau’s Research Ad¬ 
visory Committee, was a scientific analysis of 
prices in 770 selected drug stores—700 In 
the fair-trade area and 70 In the non-fair- 
trade—to keep the proportion between the 
size of the two areas. Independent and 
chain stores In rural and urban areas were 
included. In arriving at the final figures 
similar types of stores were compared and 
prices weighted, according to sales volume. 

All these findings show that consumers 
cannot expect to pay less without fair trade, 
and that in many cases they would pay 
more. This is a tribute to the integrity of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
operating under voluntary fair trade. 


Discharge of Civil Service Personnel at 
Marietta (Ga.) Air Force Base 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 

OF OEOROIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28,1950 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, for some 
weeks now i have been urging that Secre¬ 
tary of National Defense Louis Johnson 
b? asked to resign. I have done this, not 
only because of his bungling and his ap¬ 
parent lack of ability, but because 1 think 
he has in many cases deliberately misled 
the people, among them many Congress¬ 
men. For instance, in the famous con¬ 
ference held at the Pentagon when Mr. 
Johnson announced that he was cutting 
thirty thousand from the payroll, ho an¬ 
nounced that approximately 100 civil- 
service personnel were being discharged 
from the Marietta Air Force Base at 
Marietta, Ga. Later I found that Secre¬ 
tary Johnson had permitted the Air 
Force to employ a corporation to do the 
same work the civil-service employees 
had been doing. Practically all of the 
civil-service employees were then dis¬ 
charged and tlien employed by this cor¬ 
poration. 

I wrote Secretary Johnson at the time, 
protesting this sort of skullduggery, but 
never got a satisfactory answer from 
him. 

I am now, with leave first obtained, 
extending in the Record with my own 
statement a letter w^hich is startling in 
its disclosure of things that are said to 
be happening at this same Air Force base 
in connection with this contract and 
subsequent ones made with the Air Force 
officials. This is a small contract, it is 
true, but 1 am afraid it is typical of what 
Is happening on a much larger scale in 
our armed services and the procurement 
of services and supplies. 

I am withholding the name of the per¬ 
son who gave me this information, as to 
disclose it would, no doubt cause him to 


lose his job. He is to be commended for 
his patriotism for putting the facts be¬ 
fore us. 

It seems to me that the Armed Services 
Committee should immediately begin an 
investigation of this whole problem, or 
in the event the standing committee is 
too busy with other matters then com¬ 
mittees similar to the famed Truman 
committee, which was set up during 
World War II to track down corruption 
and bribery in the conduct of the pro¬ 
curement of supplies and equipment for 
our armed services, should make such an 
investigation. 

Hon. Henderson Lanram, 

Representative From Georgia, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to submit the fol¬ 
lowing facts for your Information and I be¬ 
lieve they demand an Immediate Investiga¬ 
tion. Please do not use my name in connec¬ 
tion with the matter, as 1 am employed by 
civil service and could suffer, if the wrong 
parties discovered the author of the follow¬ 
ing data: 

The Tumpano Co., Inc., is a “fly by night” 
corporation, organized to milk money from 
United States Air P’orce. They depend upon 
the Inside pull of their secretary. Jack Lepre, 
a former Air Force colonel, and money placed 
In the proper hands at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, for their business. 
They were awarded a contract to load and 
unload freight at Oovernment aircraft plant 
No. 6. Marietta, Ga., in January 1949. The 
contract was let, even though the service 
was not needed. Sufficient clvll-servlce per¬ 
sonnel was available to do all of the work. 
The contract called for a certain number of 
cars to be loaded and unloaded, during a 
6 months' period. The Air Force knew that 
this number would never be reached. Jack 
Lepre and John Tumpane announced that 
they cared nothing for this small contract 
($36,000) but they were after big game. In 
other words, they knew 9 months In advance 
that the plant would be let out on a service 
contract, which was done on September 21, 
1949, after the Louis Johnson economy policy 
was announced. 

The buyer of this contract (loading and 
unloading) was a civilian at Wright Field 
named Miller. When the contract expired, 
John Tumpane was prepared to sign a re¬ 
lease on the deal but Miller told him not to 
do so; that he could collect about $19,000 
for work called for In the contract but which 
the Government had been unable to fur¬ 
nish. The settlement is still pending. 

Then, In September 1949, the large con¬ 
tract was awarded for plant operation. All 
clvll-servlce personnel was discharged from 
the Government to comply with the orders 
of Louis Johnson and rehlred by Tumpane 
at a higher salary. However. ’Tumpane knew 
that he must make a good showing on this 
first big contract and he did manage to fire 
enough production workers to offset the 
large salaries paid to the officers of his com¬ 
pany and by this procedure his actual cost 
of operation was no more than the Govern¬ 
ment operation. He was able to do this by 
not doing any work. The contracting officer 
for the Air Force, at Marietta, was told that 
he would remain at this base as long as he 
caused Tumpane no trouble. He did not 
wish to be transferred, so he caused no trou¬ 
ble. In fact, he spent hla vacation at Day¬ 
tona Beach, Fla., with John Tumpane during 
March 1960. 

The first service contract expired June 31. 
1050. Then, another service contract was let, 
to run until December 1052. Naturally. Turn- 
pane was given this contract, too. It was 
awarded by J. B. Btraley. at Wright Field. 
Tumpane knew th*at he would also be given 
this job. Btraley had taken care of that. Any 
other bidders figured to have a chance, were 
disqualified, for one reason or another. Borne 
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were refused an invitation to bid, because 
they were not financially able to perform the 
contract, yet all of Tumpane’s payments are 
assigned to a bank. They borrow money 
from week to week to meet the payrolls and 
other expense. 

With the award of the latest contract, sal¬ 
aries really shot upward, John lUmpane ad¬ 
vanced his salary Irom $200 to $300 per week. 
Other salaries range from $250 per week, 
downward. Several girls earn $70 per week, 
as they are favored by the company 

Last week Tiimpane decided to put him¬ 
self In the transportation business. A ship¬ 
ment ol Jeeps consigned to Warner Robins, 
were loaded on his trucks. He requested a 
Ciovernment bill of lading to cover the move¬ 
ment. The officer in charge decided this was 
too much like General Meyers’ own actions 
and refused to issue the bills, inunpaiic be¬ 
came very angry but he finally made a deal 
with Smith Tranbl’er Co., in East Point, Oa., 
to use their name on the bill and give him 
the revenue for hauling. There is also on 
the records at this plant the evidence that in 
November 1940 Mr. Tumpane ordered a truck¬ 
load of lumber delivered to his home in 
Marietta, but there is no record in the salvage 
office that he ever purchased any lumber. 
These, and many other incidents are a mat¬ 
ter of record. Use this information as you 
see fit, but please do not use my name for 
reasons I have already explained. 

I will keep you informed as to future 
happenings. 

Very truly yours, 


Giuseppe Garibaldi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi was not only a great Italian 
patriot but an inspired humanitarian. 
So much was he admired for his sterling 
military virtues that Abraham Lincoln 
offered him a commission as a general 
officer in the Union Army. In the Italian 
liberator’s letter to Lincoln after the is¬ 
suance of the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion it is said that Garibaldi originated 
the name of Great Emancipator by 
which Lincoln has been since known. 

In July 1850 Garibaldi came to Staten 
Island and resided there 3 years. In ob¬ 
servance* of the one hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of his visit, I am pleased -o include 
in my remarks a sketch of the great lib¬ 
erator’s life by Daniel Santoro, as 
follows: 

Garibaldi 

(By Daniel Santoro) 

“There Is around the name of Garibaldi a 
halo which nothing can extinguish; a whole 
life devoted to one subject—his country: 
a name consecrated by the deeds of honor, 
first abroad and then at home; honor and 
constancy more than admirable, simplicity of 
life and manner which recalls the men of 
antiquity; all the mournful trials and losses 
manfully endured; glory and poverty. Every 
particular referring to such a man Is pre¬ 
cious.”—Giuseppe Mazzini, Italia del Popolo, 
1850. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice on 
July 4, 1807. His humble but devout par- 
ents brought him up in the strictest prin¬ 
ciples. Young Giuseppe did not mingle 
easily with other boys, he was a quiet sort of 


boy preferring the out-of-doors and a life of 
solitude. How well suited to his personality 
the recluse life ol an exile at Caprera was 
to be. 

He loved and conversed with nature, and 
the life at sea where he was sent to earn his 
living In a fisherman's craft did not distract 
him from his studies. He was conversant 
with many languages and literatures. 

As a boy he had shown great admiration 
for the Eternal City: her monuments, her 
rums, and the glory of the past held a certain 
charm for him. But more than anything 
else Rome's loss of Independence left an in¬ 
delible mark In his mind, and from that time 
he dedicated himself to principles of liberty. 

Early In life he had made voyages to the 
Black Sea, and on one of these voyages aboard 
the brig Cortrsc he was second In command. 
Pirates were not uncommon in those days, 
and Garibaldi, observing the lawlessness on 
the high seas and the tyranny of the despotic 
nations of the east, was fired with an inordi¬ 
nate love of liberty. Having refused to carry 
out his father's wish to become a priest, 
Giuseppe had embarked on a life of adven¬ 
ture. 

In 1834 another great leader, Giuseppe 
Mazzini. was organizing a society called 
Giovlne Italia (Young Italy), which was rap¬ 
idly expanding among the Italian patriots. 
Garibaldi, fired with patriotic enthusiasm, 
Joined the movemexii, enlisting at the same 
time In the Sardinian Navy. 

With a number ol companions aboard the 
frigate Eundteo, Garibaldi plotted the seizure 
of the vessel first, and then to take the ar¬ 
senal O' Genoa at the same time that Muz- 
zlni’s oxiiedltloii would enter Savoy. The plot 
was discovered, and Garibaldi was in danger 
Of being arrested. Condemned io death by 
default on June 3, 1834, he escaped to South 
America, where he was given letters of 
marque by the State of Rio Grande which was 
in revolt against Brazil. After a scries of 
victorious engagements. Garibaldi was taken 
prisoner and subjected to severe torture, re¬ 
sulting in the dislocation of his limbs. Re¬ 
gaining his liberty, he renewed the war 
against Brazil and capturet’ Port Allegro. 

It was la Rio that ho met Anita Riberas. 
They fell in love and wer*' married on board 
the ship Kio Fardo. On March 2G, 1842, the 
murriuge vows were renewed In the Church 
of St. Francisco d’ Assise, since a religious 
ceremony was the only one recognized by 
the government. Anita, who was to bo his 
devoted companion lor many years to come, 
was as brave as her hiLsband, fearing neither 
the battlefield nor the dangerous adventures. 
They sailed away and spent their honey¬ 
moon in warfare along the coast and in the 
battlefields, experiencing the hardships of 
camp life and wandering over the sea and 
wilderness. Anita bore her husband three 
children: MenottI, Ricciottl, and Teresita. 

Garibaldi next passed Into the service of 
Uruguay and was sent to Corrlentes with a 
small flotilla. Having exhausted his am¬ 
munition, and seeing himself being over¬ 
taken by Admiral Brown, against whoso 
fleet he had fought for three days, Garibaldi 
burned his ships and escaped. 

Returning to Montevideo, Garibaldi organ¬ 
ized the Italian Legion. It was the first 
considerable body of his countrymen which 
he commanded on land. Most of them were 
political exiles, and they wore the famous 
red shirt. They enlisted with the idea of 
fighting for the liberty of Montevideo in re¬ 
turn for shelter It had given them, but the 
real reason was to prepare for the big strug¬ 
gle, the unification of Italy, which Garibaldi 
had never forgotten even in the depths of the 
American forests. 

This Italian Legion saved Montevideo 
when it was hard pressed by Its enemies In 
1843 and 1846. Garibaldi was loved by all 
the inhabitants of the city. 

In the meantime Garibaldi had been In 
constant touch with "Young Italy” at home, 
and when In 1847 news of the political dis¬ 


turbances In Europe reached him, ho first 
sent his family to Genoa, and then In 1848 
crossed the Atlantic with about 25 fighting 
companies. 

On Juno 24, 1848 the “Speranza’* arrived 
at Nice. News reached Garibaldi that Pa¬ 
lermo, Milan, Venice, and many other cities 
had started on the momentous revolution, 
that the Austrian Army was in retreat and 
that all Italy was arming. The whole city 
rallied with Joy 'round Garibaldi. 

He was then, and remained throughout 
his life a Republican, ready to fight for pop¬ 
ular government in any form. Garibaldi 
offered his sword to Charles Albert (Italy’s 
first king), but the latter refused the offer 
of the rebel of 1834, and Garibaldi took a 
commission under the incompetent provi¬ 
sional government of Milan, who sent him 
with badly armed and ill-chosen men to 
Bergamo, where he had no opportunity to 
prevent the disaster of the main army at 
Custuza. 

But the Garlbaldlans who had come from 
Montevideo were not content to lay down 
their arms alter the lamous armistice was 
signed between Piedmont and Austria, and 
carried on a republican campaign against 
Austria In the Alps. The little campaign was 
waged, however, for 2 or 3 weeks in the 
mountain vlllnges of Lake Magglore and 
Varese, and by the end of August Gari¬ 
baldi was driven across the Swiss border, 
demonstrating on the way his genius in 
gacrrllla warfare while the Auslrlans re¬ 
covered all the Lombard and Alpine terri¬ 
tory. 

Returning from Switzerland, Garibaldi de¬ 
cided to carry the people’s war to Sicily 
ago Inst Ferdinand II, King of Naples and of 
Sicily. 

In October 1848 be sailed from Genoa ac¬ 
companied by some 70 comi)anies mostly 
from Montevideo. When they arrived at 
Flligare on November 9, they found their 
entrance Into the Papal States blocked by 400 
Swiss guards. In this critical Juncture of his 
career the people of Bologna came to his 
rescue and permitted him to enter the city 
and a few days later .sent for his men from 
Filigare. In the meantime political events 
in Rome took the attention of the whole 
country and allowed Garibaldi to push his 
enlistment problem so rapidly that at the 
end of November the First Italian Legion 
could leave Ravenna with 500 men. 

On the 30th of April tlie French advanced 
on Rome with about 6,000 Infantry and a 
complete equipment of field guns marching 
straight for the summit of the Vatican hill 
to the Porta Pertusa by which they were to 
enter Rom«. 

Garibaldi placed himself at the head of 
his men, storr ed through the gardens fight¬ 
ing with bayonets. Alter a tierce struggle 
the French were put to flight. 

He was ‘‘of middle stature, deep chested 
and wide shouldered, his Irame was cast in 
an iron mold, combining agility with 
strength There was something statuesque 
in the appearance of his head, with its broad 
brow, straight features, and long, flowing 
hair blending with a beard of the same 
golden hue. His countenance, expressive of 
resolution, gave character to his features 
rather striking than handsome. In his dress 
he consulted the picturesque. He wore at 
that time a cap of scarlet cloth, ornamented 
with gold lace; a tunic, or blouse, with rich 
red; and besides his sword he carrled a dag¬ 
ger in his belt. In his movements Garibaldi 
displayed ease and grace, mingled with that 
sober and stately dignity acquired by those 
who had exercised authority over the de¬ 
scendants of the Spaniards in the Western 
World.” The quotation is from Prank Les¬ 
lie’s Popular Monthly of May 1882. 

That night Rome celebrated the victory, 
and Garibaldi secured his position he so 
well deserved in the Imagination of his coun¬ 
trymen. 
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Whllo the P^ench were temporarily quiet 
and awaiting reinforcements Mazstni had to 
made his plans to prevent his enemies at 
home, King Ferdinand and the Neapolitan 
army, from reaching Rome. He, therefore, 
Instructed Garibaldi to cross the Campagna 
to keep the Invaders In check. 

Garibaldi left with 2,500 troops on May 4, 
and taking the road south from Rome to 
Naples took up his headquarters at Pales¬ 
trina. One engagement followed another, 
until on May 0 with a small force he defeated 
the Neapolitan army. The expedition had 
succeeded In preventing the further advance 
of King PercIlnand'B army, and Garibaldi was 
recalled to Rome. 

The destiny of the Romar Republic had 
nov. reached Its most critical point Maz- 
7 ,ini was at the head of the governn»ent; 
Roaelll was the commander In chief, and the 
delense of the city wao entrusted to Gari¬ 
baldi* who clearly saw the error of the treaty 
which had boon slc.ned with France, During 
the following weeks one engagement fol¬ 
lowed another, and the fate of Romo was 
sealed. 

Rome fell, and Garibaldi was accompanied 
by an army of 4.000 volunteers which headed 
toward Venice with the idea of Joining the 
defenders of that city. Thus he embarked 
on that magnificent retreat through central 
Italy pursued by the armies of P’rance, Aus¬ 
tria, Spain, and Naples. 

By hlfl consummate generalship and the 
matchless endurance of his men, Garibaldi 
reached the Republic of San Uarlno. With 
his wife and a lumclful of followers, he vainly 
attempted to get through to Venice, where 
the tricolor wa» still flying, and he took 
refuge In the pine forests of Ravenna. 

Anita, who had undergone great suflferlnga 
during her voyage, was dying. Garibaldi 
sought shelter in a nearby cottage, and she 
expired in her husband’s arms. 

Afflicted by so great a loss, pursued by the 
Austrians, Garibaldi, assisted by all classes 
of people, fled to Gibraltar, proceeding to 
Liverpool, and on June 27 left for New York. 

Horace Greeley's newspaper, the New York 
Tribune, recorded the arrival on July 30,1850. 
"The ship Waterloo arrived from Liverpool 
this morning with Garibaldi, known the 
world over as the hero of Montevideo end 
the defender of the Roman Republic. He 
will be received by all who know him In a 
befitting manner as n man of character, and 
for his service In behalf of liberty.” 

Garibaldi arrived at the quarantine, then 
located in Tompklnsvllle, Staten I.sland, at 
10 a. m. on July 30. 1850, and proceeded to 
the Pavilion Hotel on Richmond Torrocc, St. 
George, Staten Island, where he stayed. In 
New York he found many friends. He did not 
have to work for his living. Garibaldi waa 
proud In a humble way and he was deter¬ 
mined to earn his own living. He led a tran¬ 
quil life, avoiding the honors of the New York 
society, which would have wanted to lionize 
him. Instead he preferred the peace and 
quiet of State Island, where on October 1850 
ho went to live with Antonio Mcucci—who 
was working on his Invention of the tele¬ 
phone—^far from the Insatiable curiosity of 
the metropolis. 

Garibaldi occupied the room at the north¬ 
east corner of the modest cottage. The fur¬ 
niture was very simple, consisting chiefly of 
an Iron bed with three mattresses, three 
chairs, a sniall table, a wooden "toilette,” 
a closet on which rested a wax skull, and a 
small mirror hanging on the wall before 
which Garibaldi often “tormented” his 
blond beard with the scissors. 

He had placed a parrot In the entrance hall 
who had been taught the famous words: 
"Hurrah for Italy * • • Banish the for¬ 

eigners” (Viva ITtalial Puorl lo stranlerol), 
and whenever anyone appeared at the en¬ 
trance the bird would shout the refrain to 
the delight and astonishment of those pres¬ 
ent. 


Life was simple but happy In the tiny Garl- 
baldian colony, which soon became the center 
of reunions for the Italian exiles and polit¬ 
ical refugees of every nationality. On Sun¬ 
day the visitors were numerous, among them 
Forcstl. Pllopartl. Pastacaldl. Co. Forbes and 
the poet. Daniel Pelton. 

But funds were running low in spite of the 
careful economy of the household. The idea 
of setting up a candle factory came to Gari¬ 
baldi, and with Meuccl they establlBhei a 
small factory. One, however, should keep In 
mind that Garibaldi’s work was voluntary. 
He himself tells in his Mcmorle, "at the 
Mcuccls I could work if I wanted to ’’ His 
main diversions consisted of going fishing 
and hunting In the woods. 

Life was pleasant In the tiny village of 
Clifton, but Italy was up in arms once more, 
and Garibaldi prepared to return. Parting 
was difficult. "Good-by,” ho said to his 
friend Meuccl, leaving him his red .shirt as a 
souvenir (now In the Museum In Rome), 
"never forget the foreman of the candle fac¬ 
tory; he will never forget you." 

And with that Garibaldi left for Italy In 
1864 never to return to America. He pur¬ 
chased the Island of Caprera, and there ho 
built his home. 

In the War Oi 1859 he was given command 
of the Alpine Infantry. Defeating the Aus¬ 
trians at Cnaale on May 8, crossing the Ticino 
on the 23d of May after a series of victorious 
battles, ho liberated the Alpine territory as 
far as the Tyrol frontier. 'The Armistice of 
Vlllafranca prevented him from advancing 
Into Austrian territory. 

Returning to Como, he married Countess 
Raimondi, who had aided him during tho 
cj mpalgn. But the duty to his country was 
by far stronger than the duty to his wife, 
i nd Garibaldi set out for central Italy. 

Forbidden to Invade Romagna, ho re¬ 
turned Indignantly to Caprera, where with 
Crlspl and Bertaini he planned the Invasion 
of Blclly. Assured of the sympathy of Eng¬ 
land by Sir James Hudson, he began prepara¬ 
tions for the expedition of Marsala. 

In revolt against the Bourbon tyranny, 
Sicily looked to Garibaldi as her redeemer. 
On May 11, 1860, while Cavour shut his eyes 
to the affair. Garibaldi landed at Marsala. 
Within a few days he had defeated the enemy 
at Calataflml. Having outwitted the strong 
garrison at Palermo, he effected an entry into 
that city on May 30. His victory at Milazzo 
about a month later establlBhed him as 
dictator In Victor Emmanuel’s name, though 
the King had not given his official aanction. 

Instoad of crossing to Calabria, Gurlbaldl 
secretly departed for Arancl Bay In Sar¬ 
dinia, where Bertnml was fitting out an ex¬ 
pedition against the Papal States. Cavour, 
however, obliged the expedition to sail for 
Palermo. 

Returning to Messina, he found a letter 
from King Victor Emmanuel II dissuading 
him from Invading the kingdom of Naples. 
Garibaldi. In his reply, asked for permission 
tf disobey, and the following day crossed 
the strait to Calabria, where he won the 
Battle of Reggio on the 21st of August. At 
San Giovanni 9,000 Neapolitan troops capit¬ 
ulated. and on October 1 he routed the re¬ 
maining 40,000 Bourbon soldiers on the 
Volturno. The Italian troops had now occu¬ 
pied Le Marche, Umbria, and Abruzzl. 

The presence of the Italian troops, how¬ 
ever, put ati end to the plan for the Invasion 
of the Papal States, and Garibaldi unwill¬ 
ingly Issued a plebiscite which was to sanc¬ 
tion the incorporation of tho two Sicilies 
Into the Italian realm. Disbanding his vol¬ 
unteers. Garibaldi returned to Caprera. 

Cavour could not escape from his old 
pledge of Plombleres to cede Savoy and Nice 
to Prance, and Garibaldi became highly In¬ 
dignant. Returning to political life, he be¬ 
came a deputy In 1861 and raised a bitter 
and violent voice against Cavour. Blxlo at¬ 
tempted reconciliation, but the publication 
by Cialdlnl of a letter against Garibaldi pro¬ 


voked hostilities which but for the Inter¬ 
vention of the king would have led to a 
duel between the two. 

Returning to Caprera, Garibaldi awaited 
events. Cavour’s successor. Ricasoll, en¬ 
rolled the Garlbaldlans in the regular army. 
Rattazzl. who succeeded Rlcasoli, urged Gm- 
Ibaldl to undertake an expedition In the 
aid of the Hungarians, but finding his fol¬ 
lowers ill-disposed to the plan, he decided 
to turn his array toward Rome. 

Proclaiming a state of siege In Sicily, he 
sent the fleet to Messina and instructed 
Cialdlnl to oppose Garibaldi. 

Circumventing the Italian troops. Gari¬ 
baldi entered Catania, crossed MUlto with 
3.000 men on August 25, but having been 
wounded by Claldinl’s forces at Aspromonte. 
Garibaldi was taken prisoner. Liberated by 
amnesty, he returned to Caprera. 

This was not Onrlbaldl's last adventure; 
the excellence of his generalship, the mag¬ 
nanimity of his heart were to play many 
other roles, which, however, are not within 
the scope of this treatise. Garibaldi died on 
June 2, 1882. The world, remembering 
freedom’s greatest soldier, paid Its reverend 


the world. 

The year 1950 marks the centenary of 
Garibaldi’s arrival at Staten Island. To 
commemorate the event, the author has pre¬ 
pared this article, dedicating It to tho mem¬ 
ory of the hero of two worlds. The Garibaldi 
House (1) in Rosebank not only has been 
neglected but points a finger of shame to 
the Italian colony In America. The Staten 
Island Historical * Society haa plans for re- 
Btorlng the cottage to a safe and attractive 
site so that It may serve the world and gen¬ 
erations to come as a symbol of human ideals 
which the general cherished and for which 
he fought so valiantly to the last breath of 
his life. 

The original Is In Italian. Translation by 
Daniel Santoro, June 1950. The inscription 
on tho tablet placed In Iront of the hou.se by 
some friends rear’s as follows; 

"Hero lived In exile Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
the hero of two worlds, 1861-1863.” 

It erroneously stated that Garibaldi lived 
In Staten Island from 1861-1863. The dates 
should be 1860-1853. The Pantheon was 
dedicated on July 4, 1919. 


Triple Reverse 


EXTENSION OP REMAIfcKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JEBSET 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA'TIVES 

Monday, AugiLst 28, 1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
August 27, 1950; 

TbiPLE Reverse 

The House, alert to the welfare of the so- 
called lower animals, has appropriated funds 
for a new roof for the elephant house at the 
Zoo. This means that the elephants, the 
giraffs, two species of rhinoceros, a hippo¬ 
potamus, and other creatures who use the 
elephant house, will be adequately sheltered 
from wind, snow, and rain. 

In a remarkable series of fllp-fiops, how¬ 
ever, the House has refused to permit the 
people of Washington to do anything worthy 
of mention to protect themselves against the 
danger of an atom-bomb attack. A request 
for $290,000 for civilian defense had been 
submitted to the House—all of the money 
to come from District tax revenues. The 
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Appropriations Committee cut it down to 
$30,000. Then a group of memhors of the 
House District Committee, on Friday, per¬ 
suaded the House to restore the full amount. 
But yesterday, In a third reverse, the House 
went back to the $30,000 figure. 

This means that for the foreseeable future 
there will be no adequate defense prepara¬ 
tion for the people of Washington against 
an atom-bomb attack. To say the least, a 
sorry example has been set for other cities, 
many of which do not even have zoos to 
which their residents might flee when dis¬ 
aster strikes. 


Message From the Management to Every¬ 
one in the La Salle National Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a letter 
from the La Salle National Bank, of Chi¬ 
cago, to its employees and the public 
dealing with their credit policy in view 
of the inflationary situation, and also 
dealing with the question of the young¬ 
er men called up for service. It is such 
a thoroughly public-spirited letter that 
I believe it is well worth printing in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

To Everyone in La Salle National 

Things are changing so fast that we 
thought it might be a good idea to tell you 
some ol the thoughts that are In our mind. 

Korea was—and is—a shock to all of us. 
We don’t know anyone whose outlook and 
plans are not affected—anyone who Is not 
shaken at realizing that after all the sacri¬ 
fices and hardships of World War II, here 
we are again—in combat. 

How long the conflict may last—how far 
it may .spread—none of us can tell. It seems 
certain that we are in for a long period of 
Intense rearming, enlarged military service, 
heavy taxation, and, above all—uncertainty. 
Anything can happen—at any time. 

The people who will weather this period 
best, we believe, are those who can live 
calmly and courageously in that uncertainty. 

(Some people dread suspense more than they 
dread the positive knowledge that the worst 
is about to happen.) 

One way of easing that suspense is to face 
the fact that some things are beyond our 
control, and concentrate on the things that 
we can influence. 

For instance, we have had loan applica¬ 
tions from people who saw a chance to profit 
by buying up things outside their regular 
business which they believed would be In 
short supply. These loans would have been 
paid off. In our opinion, and we would have 
made money on them. But we thought it 
would be a disservice to the country to make 
those loans, so we said no. On the other 
l*Rnd, If someone is converting part of his 
plant’s production to military goods, and 
needs banking help, that would interest us 
very much. Thousands of people need finan¬ 
cial help because this *Iorean conflict changes 
all their plans; we want to aid as many of 
them as we can. 


To the younger men, particularly: a lot of 
you are wondering If—and when—you will 
be called into service. That’s part of the big 
uncertainty. But you can be sure that when 
you are wanted, you will be told. Meanwhile, 
we are not doing badly if we can honestly 
say: “My family and I didn’t load up on 
food or anything else when hoarding was on. 
We’re saving money. When I see customers 
or relatives or friends. I don’t give them 
jitters because I haven’t got them myself, 
I’m tending to my Job at the bank, and the 
bank is trying to do its Job toward the 
country.” 

If you have personal problems that you’d 
like to talk over with either of us, don’t hesi¬ 
tate a minute to come in and unburden your¬ 
self. Here at La 3‘ii:e, we have always 
worked together closely; this unity means 
more than ever today. 

Samuel Armour, 
Chairman of the Board, 

J. C. Wright, 

President, 


Keep the Heat On 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENIATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, before 
this se»ssioii closes I want to again ex¬ 
press my opposition to the proposed 
compulsory health-insurance or social- 
ized-medicine legislation before the 
Congress and the people. 

I want to warn the doctors and den¬ 
tists of the Nation, the various hospital 
organizations, the nurses and hospital 
attendants, and the people who are op¬ 
posed to socialized medicine, that there 
is an attempt being made on the part 
of some Democratic candidates and the 
administration to lull them and the 
people interested into the thought that 
those who favor socialized medicine are, 
to some extent, abandoning their pres¬ 
sure for this legislation. They only want 
it to cool off till after the election. 

This is a political trick in the hope 
that the doctors and dentists and the 
people generally may be deceived by such 
action and slow down their opposition 
to Democrat candidates for the House 
and Senate at this time. 

KEEP THE HEAT ON 

My advice to the medical and dental 
profession and others is “Be not de¬ 
ceived. Keep the heat turned on.” 

The administration will preserve this 
legislation in the deep freezers here in 
Washington made popular by General 
Vaughan. When the election is over they 
will again bring it to the front and 
demand its passage in the next Congress. 

In Illinois, and some other States, 
Democrat candidates who favored so¬ 
cialized medicine, and who proudly wear 
the yoke of the administration and the 
labor bosses, are now playing it down. 
In some instances they now boldly state 
they are opposed to compulsory health 
Insurance or socialized medicine. Some 
of them who said they were for it are 
now singing a different song. Again I 
say, “Be not deceived.” 


it’s a part of labor's ticket 

The left wingers of the Nation, fellow 
travelers, big labor bosses in the CIO. 
and other powerful labor organizations 
who largely control this administration 
are more interested In fastening com¬ 
pulsory health Insurance or socialized 
medicine on the people of this Nation 
than they are in the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, or any other piece of legis¬ 
lation. 

Labor will carry on the fight for it in 
the next session of Congress with re¬ 
newed vigor. They are soft-pedaling 
now to get you to turn off the heat, 
hoping to elect candidates they have 
endorsed whom they know they can and 
will control if they are elected. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Medical 
Association, which was smeared, slan¬ 
dered, and persecuted when it started 
this fight to protect the health of the 
people, is not likely to be fooled by this 
move on the part of the administration 
for political expediency. The dental 
profession and hospital organizations 
throughout the Nation will likewise not 
likely be deceived. 

Those organizations which have op¬ 
posed this socialistic, communistic 
scheme, along with the great majority 
of the people who realize that it would 
cost billions of dollars and lower the type 
of medical and dental service to the peo¬ 
ple, rather than slow down, should in¬ 
crease their efforts to elect Members of 
the House and Senate who have fought 
against this threat to the health of our 
people, Members who they know will 
meet the challenge and continue to fight 
against it when it comes before the Con¬ 
gress next January, as it surely will. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has twice 
recommended the enactment of this leg¬ 
islation. He will recommend its enact¬ 
ment again in the coming Eighty-second 
Congress. When the House is organized, 
if the Democrats have a majority and 
elect the Speaker, he and his party will 
be committed to the passage of this legis¬ 
lation. The power of the President will 
be put behind it. 

On the other hand, if a majority of 
Republicans are elected to Congress they 
will elect the Speaker of the House who, 
along with the Republican Members who 
are elected with him, are committed to 
be against compulsory health insurance 
or socialized medicine. If the Republi¬ 
cans control the House of Representa¬ 
tives such a bill will not pass, and no 
other socialistic or communistic legisla¬ 
tion will be written on the statute books 
during the coming 2 years. 

rr IS un-american 

Mr. Speaker, compulsory health in¬ 
surance or socialized medicine is un- 
American and does not spring from the 
American people. It is a mixture of 
Socialist and Communist ideology. It 
has failed in every European country 
where it has been tried. 

The great white father of socialized 
medicine is Communist Russia. Listen 
to the words of Lenin, the founder of 
communism in Russia. Here is what he 
said, “Socialized medicine is the keystone 
of the arch of the socialistic state.” 

That ought to settle the question so far 
as the American people are concerned. 
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We have already adopted too many 
Socialist and Communist schemes of the 
Communist Russian state during the 
past number of years. If we should be 
forced to adopt this one it would be the 
greatest step toward socialism and com¬ 
munism taJsen in America in the past 25 
years. 

THE PEOPLE WOULD SUFFER 

The bill proposed by this administra¬ 
tion is against the interest of the citizen. 

It would regiment the patient and all 
health activities. It would provide a 
political and socialized medical-care 
program. It would be expensive, waste¬ 
ful, and time consuming. It would pro¬ 
vide a form of regimentation of medical 
services administered from the national 
level. Such a program could not be ad¬ 
ministered In a manner pleasing either 
to the patient or the physician. 

The quality of medical service, to the 
patient would be strained and inferior 
in the beginning, and would rapidly de¬ 
teriorate. Medical research would be 
curtailed. Medical education would be 
static, and medical progress in general 
would be set back many years. 

Mr. Speaker, the practice of medicine 
Involves a personal contact between phy¬ 
sician and patient. The people want a 
personal service with sympathy, cheer¬ 
fulness, and confidence in their doctor. 

The United Slates has the finest hos¬ 
pitals. medical equipment, techniques, 
‘and its physiclaas practice the best med¬ 
icine In all the world. Why revolution¬ 
ize medical practice, medical schools, 
hospitals, and technical research when 
they are doing such a good job? 

This national health bill would place 
all medical problems under a Federal 
system controlled by salaried bureau¬ 
crats. 

The medical student and physician 
would be offered a regimented practice, 
federally supervised and controlled. 

It would be lmpos.sible under this bill 
for the physicians, the hospitals, and 
other medical services to give to the 
people the type and quality of medical 
care to which they are accustomed. 

POLITICAL MEDICAL BOSS 

If the proposed legislation is enacted, 
there is little doubt but that Oscar R, 
Ewing, the present Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator, who is not a medical man 
but a very active politician, will head 
the administration and provide the rules 
and regulations under which the prac¬ 
tice of medicine and the care of the sick 
will be carried out. 

It would place the finest medical and 
ho.spltal system in the world under the 
direction of a politician, and If the bill 
were enacted, the politicians throughout 
the Nation In charge of boards in every 
county and State would stand between 
the doctor and the patient. 

It Is too dangerous to take any chances 
on Its passage. Those leaders of the 
medical and dental professions and the 
people who are generally against this 
type of legislation, rather than slow 
down their efforts, should turn on the 
heat between now and November. 

This Socialist step against the wel¬ 
fare of our Nation and the health of 
our people is too dangerous to take 


chances with. We must prepare in No¬ 
vember to stop it in the future. We 
must press the fight against it at the 
present. 


Availability of Electric Power for 
American Industry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
August 13, 1950, Mr, James W. Parker, 
president of the Detroit-Edison Co.— 
the same company of which former Sen¬ 
ator Prentiss M. Brown is chairman of 
the board—issued a statement in rela¬ 
tion to electric power. He expressed his 
opinion that the inteixonnected power 
systems of the United States were well 
prepared to cope with added defense 
loads. He said: 

The light and power industry has made 
tremendous strides since the end of World 
War II. The national power situation Is 
good—and dont let anyone tell you other¬ 
wise. 

There has been a great deal said about 
the amount of power we have in this 
country, and I think it is well worth 
while that Members of Congress ^ ead the 
opinion expressed by Mr. James W. 
Parker. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

"There is plenty of electric power available 
here In Michigan's industrial heart to carry 
out the arep's full share of the Nation’s new 
deienst production program,” Detroit Edison 
president, James W. Parker, said today. 

There is available as much power as can 
be used when industrial plants take up their 
allotted share of the defense production 
louds, he said. In most instances, manpower 
will bo the limiting factor. With every em¬ 
ployable person In the area on the Job, there 
will be enough electric horsepower to go 
around. 

Parker declared there would be—Just as 
during the last war—enough power to take 
care of the delense program without curbing 
either residential or farm use of electricity. 
He said the electric industry as a whole will 
have power to meet the country’s needs, pro¬ 
vided no governmental restrictions are im¬ 
posed which would retard the construction 
program now under way. 

"Even though new peaks of demand have 
been reached during 1950,’* the Edison pres¬ 
ident said, "our capacity is advancing well 
ahead of use." 

Present capacity of the Edison Co. is about 
1,500,000 kilowatts—roughly 2,000,000 horse¬ 
power. This includes the 200,000 kilowatts 
added recently at Trenton Channel. Two 
new turbo-generators which will go Into 
service at Conners Creek within a year will 
bring capacity to 1,760,000 kUowatts. 

Also important are the interoonneotloxis 
with others. Between Consumers Power and 
the Edison Co. the Interconnections have 
been tripled to strengthen Michigan's over¬ 
all electric supply system. 


Parker also announced that construction 
will soon Btart on a project to add another 
260,000 kilowatts. Originally scheduled in 
part At an existing plant, this addition may, 
in view of recent events, require the building 
of a new plant. 

The company’s revised expansion plan will 
enable it to keep longer In service three older 
generators which were slated for retirement 
before the outbreak of trouble In Korea, 
Parker explained, 

"I hope present stepped-up expansion of 
the Natit)n's electric power will not be in¬ 
terrupted.” Parker said. “It Is vital that 
the Government should cooperate In pri¬ 
vate power company expansion plans." 

The present Edison expansion target Is 
1,850,00U kilowatts by 1953 or before. This 
represents an Increase of more than 760,000 
kilowatts since 1946. 

Parker said this goal has been set with an 
eye to maintaining year-round, around-tho- 
clock industrial production—either for 
armament or for whatever the Nation calls 
upon the Detroit area to build. 

Commenting on Nation-wide power ade¬ 
quacy, Parker said reports of the entire elec¬ 
tric industry show that power supply in most 
l-hirtB of the country is geared to keep well 
ahead of both Industrial and civilian needs. 
This takes the defense production program, 
ns now known to the industry, fully into 
account. 

Electric generating capability today is 
nearly double that of 1941, totaling 66,000.000 
kilowatts. Since World War U, 16,600,000 
kilowatts have been added. Another 13.- 
000,000 kilowatts at least will be available 
by the end of 1963, according to present 
estimates. 

At present. 80 percent of the Nation’s elec¬ 
tric power Is being generated by investor- 
owned companies, whose systems have been 
built entirely with private capital. 

Parker reiterated his hope that Govern¬ 
ment limitations would not halt scheduled 
expausioiis. Most electric companies’ ex¬ 
pansion programs have been speeded up 
since the United Nations undertook the task 
cf driving the Communists out of South 
Korea. 

Cuiifidenco was again expressed by Parker 
that the interconnected power systems of the 
United States are well prepared to cope with 
added defense loads. "The light and power 
Industry has made tremendous strides since 
the end of World War II,’’ he said. “The 
national power situation is good—and don’t 
let anyone tell you otherwise.” 


Tools Back in Spotlight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPREaFNTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article entitled "Tools Back in Spot¬ 
light,” that appeared in the Steel maga¬ 
zine of July 24.1950. It is quite apparent 
that the present situation in Korea is 
such that very shortly there must be a 
large demand for machine tools and it is 
too bad that this Industry is not re¬ 
ceiving the consideration It should. The 
article follows: 

Tools Back in SPOTLiaaT—M achine Bi7Tt.o- 
ESS Still Doing Business With Regular 
Customers Despite Defense Rumors 
Machine tools are an area of speculation 
and wonder again. After a long period 
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when machine tools were In surplus supply, 
users are beginning to worry about avail¬ 
ability. 

A lot of the rumors about what Is going 
on In machine tools have no foundation. 
Reports are going the rounds about military 
buying for instance. They are true only In a 
qualified sense. The Armed Forces are buy¬ 
ing machines but not at any greater rate 
than before. 

DEPENDS ON MACHINE 

Some companies are v/lscly trying to get 
their houses In order by replacing obsolete 
equipment. Whether they have to wait very 
long for delivery depends on the machine 
purchased. Some standard items, like lathes, 
can be purchased from stock, as they have 
not shared In Improved business that spe¬ 
cial machinery builders ha^'e enjoyed since 
the start of this year. As the result of 
deals being closed for modernization pur¬ 
poses the whole machine tool Industry is 
doing hotter. Earlier this year, though the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa¬ 
tion’s index was up. some standard machine 
builders weien’t benefiting, 

A lew companies are dusting off escalator 
clauses because materials costs are rising. 
Here too It depends on what machine Ls 
ordered and how long it will he until It Is 
shipped. In many cases It represents no 
change from a policy in effect since the end 
of World War II. 

MUSCLES WITHFJRED 

Relative strength of the machine tool In¬ 
dustry, as measured by its ability to produce 
equipment, In some respects Is below 1941. 
From 1936 to 1939 plants were building tools 
for Eurone. The defense preparations 
starting In 1940 showed up a lot of bottle¬ 
necks. In 1942 shipments were $1,300,000,- 
000, an all-time peak. 

The^ have declined every year since then, 
and industry employment Is down to about 
36,000. Although some compiintcs have 
larger plants, parts of them cannot be con¬ 
sidered machine tool capacity because they 
are devoted to making other equipment. 


What Can We Americans Do To Start a 
Marshall Plan of Ideas? 

EXTijNSION of remarks 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to hnve printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an adver¬ 
tisement by the Toledo (Ohio) Blade in 
the Paris edition of the Herald Tribune, 
which advertisement asks that Amcri- 
can.s abroad report on what they find to 
be the general opinion as to the effect of 
the Marshall plan, the reputation in 
which the United States is held by the 
people among whom they travel, and 
similar matters. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

What Can We Americans Do To Start a 
Marshall Plan op Ideas? 

To Americans Abroad: 

Men who know the world situation say 
America Is losing the war of ideas. Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Secretary Acheson, Elsen¬ 
hower, Marshall, Clay. Dulles, and others 


have warned repeatedly that we must step 
up a thousandfold our efforts to tell the 
American story to people of other lands. 

Now a stateside newspaper wants to know 
what It can do—and what Its readers can 
do—to help the United States wage this 
vigorous campaign of truth. 

Perhaps you, being on the scene, have 
some practical suggestions as to what we 
at home ran do. Perhaps there are even 
ways In which you, too, can help right now 
while you are in Europe, and which other 
Americans who will follow may carry on. 

One authority has said, “The world must 
hear what America Is about, what America 
believes, what freedom is. what It has done 
for many, whflt It can do for all. We must 
use every means we know to communicate 
the value of freedom to the four corners of 
the earth. Our mcF.sage must go out a hun¬ 
dred different ways. It will carry convic¬ 
tion bccau. ’ It comes not out of the Govern¬ 
ment alone but out of the hearts and souls of 
the people of the United States. Because 
it Is the authentic Voice of America, freedom 
will ring around the world.” 

President Truman has asked Congress for 
$126,000,000 lor a vastly expanded campaign 
of truth. This, of course, would finance the 
United States Oovornment’s official program. 

But aren’t there other ways for men and 
women and even the children of America, 
and for newspapers like the Toledo Blade, to 
help win this terribly urgent war of ideas? 

We think there are. We think you might 
have some suggestions as to how Americans 
abroad and at home might now participate 
personal Iv. 

Perhaps you have an opinion on present 
or possible International Information activi¬ 
ties. 

For Instance, do the people of countries 
you have visited believe the United States 
acted defen.sively In Korea, or has Russian 
piopaganda succeeded in Its effort to label us 
the aggressor’/ 

Would it be worth while to stimulate a 
campaign of letters to the world similar to 
th<* letters to Italy campaign, which orig¬ 
inated In Toledo? 

Can you suggest ways to make the Voice 
of America broadcasts more effective? 

Could the public help substantially to 
counteract communist propaganda by send¬ 
ing quantities of ncw.<*papers and magazines 
to the some 1.60 United States Information 
Service libraries abroad? 

How can American newspupcr.s and Indus¬ 
tries best help in getting America’s story to 
a world audience? 

Can you suggest any methods of encour¬ 
aging men and women here to personally 
support with all their vigor n Marshall plan 
of Ideas? 

This Is an invitation lor you to send us 
such ideas as you might hnve. We will 
acknowledge them and send you a copy of 
the Issue that ronlalns anything you con¬ 
tribute. Air mail your suggestions, please 
(if possible in letters under 600 words so we 
may publish them), to Mlcluiel Bradshaw, 
editor. 


Aggressor's Blueprint 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAY LeFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28,1950 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to exten i my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include an arti¬ 
cle by Mark Sullivan which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sun¬ 


day, August 27. Afc a time like this when 
wo have one high Government ofllcial, 
Mr. Jessup, our Ambassador at Large, 
speaking apparently for the Department 
of State, opposing our starting a war, 
while another high Government official. 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews, 
expresses the view that the United 
States should be willing to start a war 
if necessary to compel cooperation for 
peace, I think it is well to read Mr. 
Sullivan's article and give some 
thought to Mr. Stassen’s suggestion: 

Aggressor’s Bt.ueprint — Mark Sullivan 

TEr.L.s How Russia Plans To Scatter Power 

OF United States 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

Our people watch Korea concentrating 
their attention on the battles there. Uu- 
con.scloufily or wishfully they assume that 
sooner or later we will triumph there, and 
that this will be the end of the chapter. It 
could be the end of the chapter but only 
the beginning of the book. This ought to 
be clear from the preparation we are mak¬ 
ing for a prolonged and major war. and is 
crystal clear to those who think through. 
Thinking through is only approximately 
posBiblo even to the best Informed. For not 
ml the information Is available to anyone; 
much of It exists only In the minds of the 
Russian Communist heads, their Intentions 
and plans. 

One who lias thought through with thor¬ 
oughness and clarity Is former Oov. Harold 
E. Ktn.ssen, of Minnesota, now president of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He con¬ 
cludes that Russian communism aims to 
overcome the United States by definite 
methods, ciirelully planned. One method, 
major in Importance, Is, In Mr. Stassen’s 
words: “The continuous embroiling of 
• • * the United States In minor wars 

at distant, difficult points to tire and weak¬ 
en us and bleed us white.” 

The iirosent example of this Is Korea. Be¬ 
lief hel'l 111 thoroughly Informed quarters Is 
that Russian communism plans aggressions 
similar to the Korean one In from five to 
right other places distantly separated from 
each other. The ngRree.slons will be op¬ 
posed by the United States; we have com¬ 
mitted ourselves to It. 

Consider now the military strength that 
Is already in existence and available for 
service overseas. A largo part of this was 
already in u.se before Korea, as occupation 
forces 111 Japan and Germany. A percent¬ 
age of our remaining available strength Is 
now being used in Korea. How much this 
ITiceiitage is cannot be estimated with any 
accuracy; It Is almo.st certainly a large per- 
rentuge, for undoubtedly we are making 
use In Korea ol everything we can spare of 
men. material and the other factors that 
enter into military strength. 

Imagine now that Russian communism 
makes another aggression while the Korean 
one is still on; in Formosa, for example. 
This would call for an additional percentage 
of our military strength, probably at least 
as much as In Korea. Yet another aggres¬ 
sion in any of the places where aggression 
1 h apprehended would demand an additional 
percentage of our strength. Some of the 
anticipated or feared aggressions, as In Eu¬ 
rope. would demand largo percentages. 

Add up all these percentages, and the sum 
Is more than we have. This is a grim con¬ 
clusion. To escape It or minimize It, we 
turn to possible counteracting factors. We 
oonsldei that possibly Russian communism 
may not make the new aggressions soon, but 
we may have time to Increase our strength. 
But to assume that Russian communism will 
withhold further aggressions until wo build 
up our strength Is to assume that It will 
forego an Immense advantage which it has 
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planned tor and lu use ot which It has made 
a beginning in Korea. Similarly vain for the 
same reason is any assumption that the ag¬ 
gressions will not go on simultaneously. To 
assume that Is to assume that Russian com¬ 
munism will not use this method of over¬ 
coming us. 

One counteracting factor which has sub¬ 
stance Is that we will have help from the 
other countries which are with us in resist¬ 
ing the Korean aggression, as called for by 
the United Nations. But willing though the 
other nations have been to come forward, 
limitations upon what they can do are sug¬ 
gested by the amount they have been able 
to contribute, so far. Besides, some of these 
countries are directly In the line of expected 
aggressions, and they must build up and 
maintain their home delenses. 

The Kum of all Ls that Russian communism 
is in the way of overcoming us by a method 
of warfare It devised, in which It has the 
initiative and in which wc are on the de¬ 
fensive, obliged to adjust ourselves to the 
moves that Russian communism makes. 
The one advantage we have, commonly be¬ 
lieved to be decisive if we use It, is the atomic 
bomb. But here is part of the ingenuity of 
the method of warfare Russian communism 
is practicing. It assumes that while we 
might use the atomic bomb against an at¬ 
tack made upon us by Russia directly, we 
will hesitate to use It against aggression that 
Russian communism Inspires in small 
countries. 

This condition hn.s led to several sugges¬ 
tion k. One by Mr. Stasaen is especially con¬ 
crete. He would have us, and the United 
Nations, serve formal notice on the Kremlin 
that we will hold It responsible—that if the 
Comnnmist leaders do in fact start world 
war 111 by aggression through their satellites 
and pup]K)ts, we and our associates in the 
United Nations intend to finish It, In due 
time, against the Kremlin Itself. 


Use of Waters of Belly and Waterton 
Rivers, Mont. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN IHE HOU&IE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiidau, August 28, 1950 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
make reference astain to the problem of 
beneficial use in the United States of the 
waters of the Belly and Waterton Rivers, 
which arise in Montana and flow north 
into Canada. 

The International Joint Comml.ssion 
has been studying this problem for many 
months, and we. understand that the 
Commission’s field committee, composed 
of engineers from Canada and the United 
States, has failed to reach an atireement 
as to plans for mutual development of 
this resource. 

It is understood that a meeting of the 
International Joint Commission will be 
held in Ottawa in October, and it is hoped 
that the Commission will make some sub¬ 
stantial progress to overcome the.' present 
disagreement and reach an agreement 
respecting the division and use of the 
waters before that date. 

The matter has been pending for some 
5 years, and further delay is extremely 
irritating to residents of Montana, who 
note that in the meantime Canada is 


completing various reservoirs and canals 
which involves the potential use of water 
that does not belong to that country. 

As an example of the feeling in Mon¬ 
tana, I Include as part of my remarks an 
editorial on the subject from the Lewis- 
town Dally News. It follows: 

As Wr Sfe It—Waterton and Beixt Rivers— 

TEtJTs IN United States and Canada Co¬ 
operation 

It iti almost a month now since the cool 
waters of the Waterton and Belly Rivers 
caused hot debate on both sides of the United 
States-Canadian line, in hearings before the 
Ii terrational Joint Commiaaion. 

So there has been time for cooler contem¬ 
plation over the demands made by both 
countries for these waters, which rise largely 
in the United States but flow north into 
Canada. 

Alberta and Saskatchewan wanted all the 
waters Irom these rivers for irrigation proj¬ 
ects north of the international line. 

Montana wanted its fair share to irrigate 
parched lands In between Havre, Shelby, Cut 
Bank, and the Canadian line. 

WE HAVE SLUMBERED 

Tn falrnees to the Canadians, it must bo 
admitted that we have aJumbered lor years 
so far as these waters arc coucernod, giving 
them the Idea that they might be oble to 
use all tile water from the Waterton and 
Belly Rivers. 

In fairness to the United States, these 
rivers rise largely In Glacier National Park, 
on the Montana side oi the border, so the 
water Is originally ours. 

We have even talked of rutting a tunnel 
through the .nountains, and taking all of 
the water for ourselves 11 the two countries 
don't got together on a fair distribution. 
This can be done, too, If we don't pay much 
attention to costs, and n bill has been Intro¬ 
duced In Congress that would make the proj¬ 
ect possible. But we would dislike seeing 
such action. 

However, a new element has entered Into 
the discussion that may help effect a com¬ 
promise—this spring’s tragic flood in the 
Red River Valley, which put much of Win¬ 
nipeg under water, and the entire area from 
the Manitoba capitol to the North Uakota- 
Miiinesota line. 

EIGHT HUNDRED MILES TOGETHER 

It Is almost 800 miles from this point on 
the plains to the Waterton and Belly Rivers, 
high in the Rockies, but they are dcfltillely 
related In the over-uU picture. 

Canada needs the cooperation of the United 
Slater, in preventing or eontrolUng such 
floods lu the future. And tills cooperation 
seems lorthcoming. So, if the two nations 
work together in one point on the interna¬ 
tional line. It seems logical that they should 
do the same at other points. 

On the Red Rlvei, ii is a problem of 
‘'turning the water off,” and up In the high 
Alberta and Montana pLalns, It is a case of 
‘‘turning, on” the waters of the Waterton 
and Belly Rivers. But the principle of In- 
ternutional cooperation is the same. 

Canada’s members of the Interiiatlonnl 
Commission have already been criticlzt»d on 
the floor of the House of Commons In Ottawa 
for what some members consider delay In 
acting on Ifiod problems. The record Is In 
the offlclal report for May 1, 1060. 

ON THE SPOT 

The Honorable J. A. Ross, House of Com¬ 
mons member from Souris, Manitoba, criti¬ 
cized the Canadian members of the Commis¬ 
sion as follows: 

“May I say that so far as the Canadian ap¬ 
pointments to the International Joint Com¬ 
mission on Water Rights are concerned, many 
people consider this a lucrative pension 
scheme to certHln people for past faithful 


service. • • * There Is great dissatisfac¬ 
tion in this regard among people well ac- 
Qualnted with these flood problems. In fact, 
the engineers’ association has publicly pro¬ 
tested this method of appointment.” 

We are unable to enter Into this argu¬ 
ment, but must say that we were most Im¬ 
pressed with the two Canadian members of 
the Commission who appeared at Havre at 
the June 17 hearing, G. S. Spence, of Sas¬ 
katchewan, is one of Canada's grand old men 
in service and ability. Gen. A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton is Canada’s Gen. George Marshall. So 
there Is no question that our friends from 
north of the border scut big leaguers of great 
prestige and talent to the Walcrton-Bslly 
hearings—men who must also act on the 
Red River flood-control problem. 

NO COMMENT 

But, as to Canadian charges that the Com- 
misBioii has delayed In acting on flood con¬ 
trol, we are unfamiliar with this, and cannot 
comment 

In asking action, Mr. Ross said: “It is ob¬ 
vious that the people of the United States 
are trying to do something about this re¬ 
curring situation.*' 

The Honorable Rene N. Jutras, of Proven- 
cher, however, preceded Mr. Ross in urging 
the Commission to do something. 

•T ask the Government to press the in¬ 
ternational Joint commission to speed up 
its engineering report on the control of floods 
In tho nrca.” Mr. Justras suld, “to try to 
get some action, and to explore further to see 
whether, if they cannot be wholly controlled, 
they may be partly controlled." 

So tho Canadian members of the Commis¬ 
sion are on the spot so far iis flood water 
agreements are concerned. 

Whether this Is also true regarding a set¬ 
tlement of the Waterton-Belly controversy is 
concerned, wc do not know. 

delayed action? 

There Is a feeling that General McNnugh- 
ton is fighting a delayed action-—that he 
wlRhPR to RtHll settlement Just as long as 
possible 80 more and more of the water will 
already be put into use by Canadian 1 aimers, 
on the theory that once In ufic it won’t he 
taken away from them. 

This feeling may be entirely unfair to the 
General, who is certainly one of Canada’s 
greatest men, but it does exist. Time and 
notion will cither confirm or refute it. 

Anyway, division of the waters of tho Wa- 
terlon-Belly Rivers has become a mooted and 
miu'h booted question recently on both Rides 
of the international border. 

'Tliat there is need for Intri’nntlonol eo- 
operation on river problems Is ccrLaiiily plain 
to the CanodiaiiB in the Red River valley. 
And if this is true there, it is alRo the cm.rc 
800 miles to the west, where the Waterton 
and Belly Rivers flow from the Montana Into 
Albertn. 

So tho decision of the International Joint 
Commission will bo awaited with much in¬ 
terest. 

It la hoped that it will be releabed soon. 


Unemployment Claims in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONI N. SADUK 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE aOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr, Speaker, the latest 
report of the Employment Security Divi¬ 
sion of the Department of Labor, State 
of Connecticut, lists unemployment 
claims at In order to give the 
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complete picture as It Is Indicated for the 
State of Connecticut by this report, I ask 
that it be printed in its entirety so that 
my colleagues from beyond the State of 
Connecticut who continue to make in¬ 
quiry about the unemployment status 
may be Informed of the over-all picture, 
which includes 30,350 exhaustions of 
claims since January 1,1950. It follows: 

Unemplotment Claims Down to 21,716 

The number of unemployment claims In 
Connecticut Uropped to 21,716 during the 
week ended August 19 from 24,849 for the 
previous week. Last week's figures Included 
2,884 claims for vacation shutdowns where 
employees did not receive vacation pay and 
filed Jobless claims. 

The above totals Include 10,242 women who 
made up 47.8 percent of the total. 

During the corresponding week a year ago. 
there were 76,999 filing claims of whom 34.6 
percent were women. 

INITIAL CLAIMS DECLINE 

Initial claims under the Connecticut law 
numbered 1,702 lust week, 2,327 the previous 
week and 4,399 2 weeks ago. 

EXHAUSTIONS 

Tho.se exhausting their benefits last week 
numbered 500, making the total 30,350 since 
January 1, 1950. 

BRIDGEPORT HIGHEST 

Bridgeport led the State in claims with 
3,946 followed by Hartlord 3,534, New Haven 
2,395 and Waterbury 1,809. 

Next were New Britain 1,424, Stamford 
1,098 and Meriden 1,040. Under 1,000 each 
were Norwich 837, Aiisoiila 690, New London 
687, Norwalk 674, Middletown 648, Thompson- 
vllle 587, Bristol 632, Danbury 529, Torrliig- 
ton 435, Danielson 362, Manchester 328, and 
Williumantlc 170. 

HIRINGS AND LAY-OFP.S 

No lay-offs were reported last week by the 
field olllces. 

The following hirings were noted: razors 70, 
vacuum cleaners 60, bra.s.s 60, garment 50, 
bearings 45, mercantile 40, timepieces 30, 
springs 30, oil burners 30, transportation 
equipment 30 and boxes 15, 

HIKINGS BY AREA 

In the Bristol area a timepiece manufac¬ 
turer rehlred 30 and a maker of small metal 
parts rehlred 30. 

The Stamford office reported the following 
rehirlngs: razors 70, vacuum cleaners 60, and 
oil burners 30. 

In the Torrlngtoii area, a new mercantile 
store hired about 40 and a parts manufac¬ 
turer hired 30. 

The Waterbury office reported the following 
rehirlngs: brass 60, garment 50. and boxes 15. 


National Security Legitlation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN TH3 HOUS3 OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following; 

Joint Statement on the National Security 
Legislation Now Pending Before the Con¬ 
gress, Issued by The National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House 
The undersigned officers of organizations, 
conscious of the need for adequate internal 


security measures, united In their opposition 
to all totalitarian political movements, and 
committed to the preservation of the demo¬ 
cratic way of life at home and abroad, are 
unalterably opposed to the McCarran (S. 
4037), Mundt-Perguson (S. 2311) and Wood 
(H. R. 9490) bills pending before the Con¬ 
gress. We urge that legislation In the spirit 
of the President’s message of August 8 on 
national security be substituted for these 
measures. The Magnuson and Cellcr bills 
(S. 4061 and H. R. 9502) are such an approach 
to the problem and although some of the 
undersigned have objections to some of their 
provisions, we consider them clearly prefera¬ 
ble to the McCarran and Mundt-Perguaon 
proposals. 

The McCarran, Mundt-Perguson, and Wood 
bills are Indiscriminately repressive meas¬ 
ures, ostensibly written to meet the Com¬ 
munist threat to our national security, but 
they will not do that Job. They Jeopardize 
the rights of Individuals and of organizations 
which not only are not subversive but are 
dedicated In principles and program to the 
fight against Communism. They represent 
a hysterical approach to a serious national 
problem which can only be met through an 
understanding of the nature of the Com¬ 
munist movement in this country and a 
faithful adherence to the basic principles of 
the Bill of Rights. 

The Magnuson and Celler bills would be 
more adequate to protect the country against 
threats while maintaining conformity to tra¬ 
ditional American guaranties of individual 
freedom. We most earnestly hope that the 
Congress will not endorse totalitarian meth¬ 
ods to fight totalitarian dangers. 

Dr. Ralph E. Himstcad, General Socre- 
retary, American AsBoclatlon of Uni¬ 
versity Professors; Ernest Angell, 
Chairman of the Board, and Patrick 
Murphy Malln, Director, American 
Civil Liberties Union; James Loeb, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, Americans for 
Democratic Action; John Slawson, Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, American Jewish 
Committee; Issac Toubin. Acting Di¬ 
rector, American Jewish Congress; 
Elmer W. Henderson, Director, Ameri¬ 
can Council on Human Rights; Dr. 
Merrill E. Bush, American Unitarian 
Associuiioii; Michael Straight, Chair¬ 
man, American Veterans Committee; 
Benjamin R. Epstein. Executive Direc¬ 
tor. Antl-Defamatlon League of B'nal 
B’rlth; Jack Wasserman, Legislative 
Representative, Association of Immi¬ 
gration and Nationality Lawyers; 
Frank S. Ketcham, Counsel, Council 
for Social Action, Congregational 
Christian Churches; Wallace J. Camp¬ 
bell, Director, Washington Office, Co¬ 
operative League of the United States 
of America; Jacob Patt, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Jewish Labor Committee; Ben 
Kaufman, Executive Director, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America; E. Raymond Wilson, Execu¬ 
tive Director, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation; A. J. Hayes, In¬ 
ternational President, International 
Association of Machinists; H. L. Mitch¬ 
ell, President, National Farm Labor 
Union, A. F. of L.; Isaiah M. Minkoff, 
Executive Director, National Commu¬ 
nity Relations Advisory Council; Mrs. 
Joseph L. WUlen, Chairman, Commit¬ 
tee on Education and Social Welfare, 
National Council of Jewish Women; 
Emanuel Berlatsky, President. Na¬ 
tional Association of Jewish Center 
Workers; Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, 
Chairman. Department of Christian 
Social Relations, United Council of 
Church Women; Maurice N. Elsen- 
drath. President, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 


Time of Great Peril 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY W. WIER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include an editorial from the Hennepin 
County Review, a weekly newspaper in 
my district—the Third—at Hopkins, 
Minn., written August 24, 1950, entitled, 
“Time of Great Peril.” 

I submit this editorial because of its 
relationship to the huge expenditure of 
moneys we have just set up in our 
$54,000,000,000 appropriations legisla¬ 
tion. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Time of Great Peril 

Our decision to defend Formosa against 
the Chinese Communist army, single-hand¬ 
edly—it will be remembered that the United 
Nations did not go along with us on that 
decision—has met with a cold, universal and 
fearful reaction In the world capitals. If 
we are compelled by the turn of events to 
make good on this commitment, we shall be 
on our own, on the other side of the earth, 
tortured by a 6,000-mlle sui)ply line, and 
fighting 450.000,000 Chinese, to the extreme 
delight of Russia, the apprehension of our 
Western allies, and the disgust of all Asiatics. 

In such a war, India might well find her¬ 
self alined against us—that Is to say, forced 
into an alliance with Russia and China. In 
India today the suspicion against America 
Is increasing alarmingly. India’s Nehru is 
bitterly disappointed over Washington's 
stubborn refusal, to date, to get off the For¬ 
mosa hook If the expression may bo em¬ 
ployed in dealing with a subject so grave. 

Our position respecting Formosa consti¬ 
tutes the most alarming phase of our foreign 
relations. In its gravity It transcends the 
immediate war picture in Korea by many 
limes. All of our so-callcd Western Euro- 
))ean friends are sweating It out, praying 
that wo transfer the problem to the United 
Nations while there Is yet time—before an 
Invasion move by the Red army of China 
precipitates a duel of guns between Mac- 
Arthur and Mao Tsing, Meanwhile, Mr. 
Joseph Stalin no doubt wants nothing at 
the moment more than to see Mao Tsing 
give the order that will mean a Chlnese- 
Amerlcan war. 

With 40 percent of the world’s people al¬ 
ready under Russian control, one trembles In 
contemplation of a war against China. It 
could very well be In the beginning of a war 
between the colored and white races of the 
earth. In the world today there are three 
colored citizens for every single white. We 
have now taught the colored man to shoot. 
In Korea he has convinced himself he can 
shoot pretty well, that there Is no valid 
ground for an inferiority complex when he 
comes to grips with the white man on the 
battlefield. 

Why have the world’s leaders in four dec¬ 
ades allowed affairs to reach such a tragic 
state? Why must the civilized peoples of 
the world devote themselves continually to 
war, to the Insane business of shooting one 
another down? Why cannot the world’s peo¬ 
ples live In peace? 

The answers lie in the sinful refusal of too 
many of the governments of the world to live 
and lot live. Millions on millions of the 
world’s unfortunate little people have been 
kept to heel by the colonial powers for hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of years. The profits of 
their labor have gone to the exploiters, while 
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they themselves have lived on animal levels 
or worse, much of the time on the verge of 
starvation. 

These little people long since have decided 
they prefer death to continual destitution. 
They propose henceforth to eat, or else to 
shoot it out to the death if that ho their 
only alternative. There is a world revolution 
in progress. We have failed, in the United 
States, to catch hold of this basic fact. 
Everywhere wo have been dealing with gov¬ 
ernments unconcerned with tholr peoples* 
welfare—concerned only with their own self¬ 
ish and corrupt financial and political ends. 

In South Korea, for example, the govern¬ 
ment of Sigmund Rhee has been aa corrupt 
as was the government of Chlang Kai-shek 
In his heyday on the mainland of China. 
Rhee ruled a police state and kept his coun¬ 
trymen in daily terror. He refused to give 
the people land, although the land, seized 
from the Japanese at the end of World War 
II, belonged to the people. The list of his 
crimes against his people classifies him be¬ 
yond question as a small-time Fascist of the 
Hitlcr-Pranco-Mussollnl pattern. We sup¬ 
ported Sigmund Rhee. We sent the proper 
diplomatic congratulations to him the other 
day on the anniversary of South Korean 
independence. The people of South Korea 
loathe and hate him as a deadly enemy. 

So It has been most everywhere. In Greece 
we supported a dictator government. In 
Indochina we assist the French govern¬ 
ment as they shoot down the people there 
who want nothing hut their Independence, 
and a chance to eat, as did our own Ameri¬ 
can forefathers In 1776; in the Philippines 
we support a corrupt government whose 
hard core Is comprised of men who were In¬ 
famous collaborators with the Japanese dur¬ 
ing World War 11. 

Recently we loaned the dictator Peron of 
Argentina $126,000,000. Scarcely before 
Peron had put that money Into circulation 
ho was damning the capitalist countries with 
the vehemence he usually reserves for Com¬ 
munist countries. Our Congress only a few 
days ago passed a law ordering the Export- 
Import Bank to loan $100,000,000 to Franco, 
the gangster of Spain, the old pal of Hitler, 
the one remaining Fascist tyrant of the Hlt- 
Icr-Mussollni school and fraternity. Every¬ 
where. it seems, wc support governments 
conducted by this breed of ruler. Is It any 
wonder the small people around the world 
wonder? Is it any wonder that they believe 
Stalin when his propaganda agencies screech 
out the charge that we are imperialists and 
money grubbers—that we are out to exploit 
half the world, now that England's star of 
empire has fallen? 

The American people do not believe in 
their hearts that their American Govern¬ 
ment should support ovU governments, but 
they are loyal, and they will support their 
Government and their country, right or 
wrong. The American people themselves do 
not wish to exploit other unfortunates of 
other lands. When America is looked upon 
as an Imperialist nation, an exploiter, as 
Stalin has convinced so many we are, it is 
unjust to the pcoi)lG of the United States. 
We are not that kind of people, even though 
our Government has made it appear we are. 

Om Voice of America has not been get¬ 
ting through to these people across and 
around the earth. They do not know us. 
They hear and hear that our Government 
has been supporting, always and always, 
those rulers and those governments who 
have been against the people. They hear 
this from Stalin and that is almost all they 
hear. Thus they convict us as Imperialists. 
Convicted, we are without friends and under 
suspicion. 

So there we are, in the eyes of the world, 
as wc stand perilously near a war with China, 
a single-handed and lonesome war. in which 
we shall find ourselves without friends or 
allies. 


There we are, as Stalin cunningly pulls his 
diplomatic strings from the Kremlin, the 
strings designed to get us Into trouble, and 
keep us there, until we descend to the status 
of a second-rate power. 

There we are. as the ferment of a war 
between the races bubbles and bubbles, ever 
more ominously. 

The United States sits today on a hot seat 
In the troubled world arena. Never have we 
confronted a crisis so grave and menacing. 
Inspired leadership, calm thinking, a steady 
hand at the helm, and the grace of God 
are what we must have. Without them, and 
especially the latter, we stand as a Nation 
and a people in deadly peril. 


Weak and Uncertain Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OJ*' REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I want to 
Include and have printed in the Record 
an editorial written by Gordon Mon‘ow, 
the editor of the Wellston Sentinel, a 
very influential newspaper in my con¬ 
gressional district. Mr. Morrow served 
long and faithfully in World War n and 
is always well posted on all public ques¬ 
tions. I compliment him on his forth¬ 
right statement: 

Outpost—Notes and Comments 

As WellBton’s life is increasingly disrupted 
by the recall to active duty of more and 
more reservists necessitated hy our complete 
unpreparedness for the Korean war, the 
finger points at two men directly responsible. 

They arc Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

It was Acheson’a faUure of a concrete for¬ 
eign policy in the Far East which gave the 
North Korean Reds the opportunity to sweep 
to the south, and it was Johnson’s failure to 
have an adequate Defense Establishment 
built up to reelst successfully (without call¬ 
ing reservists) such a sweep to the south. 

Johnson was the guy who said we could 
lick Russia (and presumably her satellites) 
with one hand tied behind our backs. He 
hamstrung the Navy, cut down the Air Force, 
and all but obliterated the Marino Corps. 

Who did MacArthiu- want when the going 
got tough in Korea? The Marine Corps. 
To whom did President Truman give the first 
defense order? The United States Seventh 
Fleet. 

In the period following World War I, Wash¬ 
ington crucified the messiah of alrpower, 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, and in the period fol¬ 
lowing World War II, Washington crucified 
the messiah of defense, the late Secretary 
James Porrestnl, 

In 1947 and in 1948, Porrestal pointed the 
way. He was so opposed and ridiculed that 
he collapsed, and later took his own life. 
Subsequent events proved he was right. 

In the late 1940 ’r Porrestal predicted that 
Russia or her satellites would move when the 
Reds got the A-bomb. We were at war then, 
he said, not a shooting war, but a political 
war. In 1947 he said: 

“• • • start now to build up other 

forms of military power to balance the threat 
of Soviet armies when the atom can’t pro¬ 
tect us any longer.” 

Porrestal meant: giving arms to our Euro¬ 
pean friends, create a reserve of ready-to-flcht 
[',rcnnni tn'o^ s here in the United States, plus 


tactical air power; step up the Navy anti-sub¬ 
marine program; and build up the air defense 
of our home territory. 

He said that historically, the balance of 
power is a pretty good means of keeping the 
peace. He showed us the way to maintain a 
balance of power. If we had taken his advice 
in 1948, we would have had a year’s start on 
Russia. But the Reds exploded their first 
A-bomb a year ago, and we again were caught 
with our defenses down. 

It will cost us heavily In the next few years, 
for in war. time is the most precious of all 
commodities. It can only be repurchased at 
the price of blood. And that is what we are 
doing now. 


Ohio’s Water Policies in Accord With 
California’s Stand Against Fantastic 
Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I com¬ 
mend to my colleagues a statement of 
water policy of the State of Ohio, pre¬ 
pared by the Ohio Water Resources 
Board. 

Especially I call attention of the 
House Members to the Ohio board’s 
recommendations with regard to recla¬ 
mation. It follows: 

With regard to reclamation It is this 
board’s opinion that a moratorium should 
be declared on further irrigation projects 
In view of the burdensome agricultural sur¬ 
pluses on hand. Present Irrigation projects 
are not self-paying and involve huge Fed¬ 
eral subsidies. It would be to the national 
interest to spend such funds in areas of 
heavy population for needed water re¬ 
sources developments where they will con¬ 
tribute substantially to industrial produc¬ 
tion. 

On page A5358 of the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record is a statement of 
mine in which I recommended that Con¬ 
gress put in mothballs unnecessary and 
costly reclamation plans which would 
burden the Nation’s war effort. 1 cited 
as an example of a totally fantastic and 
unfeasible proposed development, the 
central Arizona project, which would 
cost more than a billion dollars to con¬ 
struct, and would mean an additional 
loss in interest to the Nation’s taxpayers 
of more than $2,000,000,000. 

The proposed Arizona project would 
increase greatly the burdensome agri¬ 
cultural surpluses on hand. It would 
grow crops which arc already heavily 
subsidized. This would be done at enor¬ 
mous cost to the Federal Treasury. Thus, 
the taxpayers of each State would not 
only have to pay the cost and the in¬ 
terest losses, but would have to pay more 
subsidies for crops already in great 
surplus. 

Let me point up another Important 
paragraph in the State of Ohio recom¬ 
mendations. It follows: 

The board does not believe In the further 
indiscriminate development of water re¬ 
sources for any purpose unless each specific 
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project serves a need that can be demon- 
stratedt and that the beneflts to be derived 
substantially exceed the cost. It is the opin¬ 
ion of the board that a substantial contribu¬ 
tion should be made by the localities who 
receive the major benefit. 

Here, again, the proposed central Ari¬ 
zona project is an excellent illustration 
for the views of the Ohio board. 

For instance, under the Arizona proj¬ 
ect plan the irrigators who would bene¬ 
fit would pay less than the costs of oper¬ 
ation, maintenance, and replacements, 
and therefore would pay no part of the 
construction cost allocated to irrigation. 
Nor would the Arizona irrigators pay for 
any part of their water distribution or 
drainage works. No other Bureau of 
Reclamation project has been authorized 
where such a .situation would exist, and 
it is in violation of section 9 (d) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939. 

The State of Ohio believes that a sub¬ 
stantial contribution should be made by 
localities w^ho benefit from a reclamation 
project. The Arizona localities which 
would benefit under the proposed central 
Arizona project would receive the proj¬ 
ect benefits as a gift from the people of 
other States, and Ohio’s share of the 
contribution would be immense. 

Conservation of the diminishing water 
resources of our Nation is one of our most 
vital internal problems. Every State is 
involved, and I suggest that the Mem¬ 
bers of the House read the opinions of 
the Ohio board. 

The complete statement follows: 

Statement op Water Policy 

(This statement represents the opinion of 
the Ohio Water Resources Board after a 
hearing attended by representatives of pub¬ 
lic and private agencies interested In water 
policy and is respectfully submitted to the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commis¬ 
sion.) 

The proper development of the Nation’s 
water resources is of profound importance 
to our economy and well-being. Tlie water 
resources available lur development arc lim¬ 
ited, and therefore great thought and care 
must be given to the development of those 
that remain. It is estimated that onc-half 
of the total water resources in the United 
States have already been developed. 

Complete development will require large 
capital outlays which by the nature of the 
investment requiring long periods for repay¬ 
ment and amortization must be made by 
Government. The amount of available 
public capital is not unlimited, which indi¬ 
cates a further need for careful analysis of 
any water-resources project. 

The board does not believe in the further 
Indiscriminate development of water re¬ 
sources for any purpose unless each spe¬ 
cific project serves a need that can bo dem¬ 
onstrated and that the benefits to be de¬ 
rived substantially exceed the cost. It is 
the opinion of the board that a substantial 
contribution should be made by the locali¬ 
ties who receive the major benefit. 

Successful development of water resources 
requires a complete knowledge of all phases 
of the hydrologic cycle, which can only be 
obtained by a continuing inventory and re¬ 
search. We believe the cooperative pro¬ 
gram of the States and United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey Is an effective means of ob¬ 
taining these important data. 

The board believes in an adequate system 
of flood control for the security and pro¬ 
tection of our people from floods. Flood- 
control spending might well be geared to the 
state of the Nation’s economy and not be 
pursued with a break-neck pace when other 


demands are putting severe pressure on the 
Nation’s economy. It could well be used as 
a backlog of useful public works when the 
economy needs stimulation. Any flood-con¬ 
trol project should show economic benefits 
feubstaiitially greater than the cost. 

This board is opposed to regional or valley 
author It its, which permit a minimum of 
local autonomy or control. It is believed 
the conservancy method which has been suc¬ 
cessfully iLscd in Ohio points the way to¬ 
ward a democratic type of organization for 
development of the water resources and that 
with Federal financial assislunce and guid¬ 
ance this could result in more economical 
first cost and operation of water-resources 
projects. 

This board favors a program of soil con- 
servaLloii not only to save our soil resources 
but to preserve our water reKourccs by re¬ 
ducing slltatlon and increasing infiltration. 
Further research and on-site farm assistance 
la recommended in cooperation with State 
and local governments. This can best bo 
accomplished by separating farm-subsidy 
programs from the soil and water-conserva¬ 
tion programs. 

This board is of the opinion that where 
hydroelectric power can be developed in con¬ 
junction with flood-control or irrigation 
projects that such power should he gener¬ 
ated and sold wholesale to those in tlie busi¬ 
ness of distributing electricity. It also be¬ 
lieves that where steam auxiliaries are neces¬ 
sary to firm up such power such Installation 
should be by private utilities and not by the 
Federal Government. 

With regard to reclamation it Is this 
board’s opinion that a moratorium should bo 
declared on further irrigation projects in 
view of the burdensome agricultural sur¬ 
pluses on hand. Present irrigation projects 
are not self-repaying and involve huge Fed¬ 
eral subsidies. It would be to the national 
interest to spend such funds in areas of 
heavy population for needed water resources 
deveiopmentb where they will contribute 
substantially to industrial production. 

In the board’s deliberation the thought 
arose as to why there had been created a 
President’s Water Resources Policy Coinmls- 
Blon and these reasons seemed most com¬ 
pelling : 

1. Wo have a confused national water pol¬ 
icy and program at present. It wasn’t plan¬ 
ned that way but like Topsy it Just grew. 

2. That except in rare instances there has 
not been a broad basin-wide, regional, or 
national viewpoint In selecting projects. 
They have been selected through log-rolling 
and pressure-group methods. 

3. That the pace at which water projects 
arc being built outstrips the available knowl¬ 
edge of stream regimen and other hydrologic 
occurrences, and that wc should greatly ac- 
cellerate a program of hydrologic Investlga- 
iloii prior to such construction. 

4. That the allocation of cost between the 
Federal Government and local beneficiaries 
is confused, and local beneficiaries do not 
pay their proper share of the cost. If such a 
proper cost allocation were insisted upon It 
would tend to decelerate the unwise and 
hasty building of projects. 

6 . That many claimed benefits are nebu¬ 
lous or nonexistent. Conversely only belat¬ 
edly have other benefits been recognized 
(1. e., sanitation benefits due to low-flow reg¬ 
ulation) . 

6 . That possibly a reason for some of this 
lack of wisdom is that agencies which per¬ 
form design and construction also pass on 
economic Justification and feasibility. 

7 . A paramount conclusion Is that there 
Is a need for a permanent Federal water re¬ 
sources policy commission. 

The board considered what the organiza¬ 
tion and functions of such a permanent body 
should be and these were suggested: 


a. It should be an independent commis¬ 
sion similar to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

b. It should have the power to determine 
whether any water resources project should 
be Included in the Federal budget. 

c. It should set up criteria for economic 
Justification of water resources projects 
which shall apply everywhere lii the United 
Stotos. 

d. It should set up winter resources proj¬ 
ects in the order of their cost-benefit ratios, 
those having the most favorable ratios to be 
constructed first. 

e. It should set up formulas for allocating 
funds to suites for water resources develop- 
ineiit b/ised on their population, contribution 
to the Federal income, and their present and 
potential water needs. 

f. It should promote a program of ex¬ 
panded hydrologic inventory and research. 

g. TTie commission should be staffed by the 
most competent hydrologic and economic 
experts of the Nation. 

C. V. Younoquist, 

Chief, Division of Water, Ohio JDe- 
partment of Natural Resources. 

A. W. Marion, 

Chairman, Ohio Water Resources 
Board, and Director, Ohio Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Rcso7i7ces, 


American Common Sense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOT SE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
I have sought over my many yeans’ serv¬ 
ice in Congress to always cast a vote that 
would strengthen and not weaken this 
Republic. I believe that I have a record 
of economy as shown by my votes that 
is unsurpassed by any other Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

The most valuable heritage which I 
can leave to the members of my family, 
to my friends and constituents is our 
form of government unimpaired finan¬ 
cially, spiritually, with all of its tradi¬ 
tions and ideals intact, as bequeathed 
to a freedom-loving people. 

I know that the great mass of the 
people who constitute the population of 
these United States feel Just as I do with 
regard to our glorious heritage. There 
is only one group of people who can pre¬ 
serve this great Republic of ours, and 
that group constitutes the sovereign citi¬ 
zens who are clothed with the power to 
select by their votes at the polls the men 
who are to control the purse strings of 
the Government. 

I have received a letter from a con¬ 
stituent which I believe comes from the 
brain and heart of a true American, and 
I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
make it a part of my remarks. I am 
omitting the name of the author of this 
letter for the reason that under present 
conditions it might subject her to com¬ 
munistic reprisal: 

Some reflections of one native-born voter 
who has earned her own living slnct she 

1. On economy: The first thing done by 
any individual worth his salt when con¬ 
fronted with abnormal expenses which must 
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be met in to curtail his normal spendinR by 
every dollar, yes. every dime possible, regard¬ 
less of the fact that such curtailment means 
real hardship to him and his. The Individ¬ 
ual who does not do that, goes down under 
the weight of his additional burdens and Is 
never his own man again. 

Distressing as it is to think about, our 
Government la definitely faced with abnor¬ 
mal expenses for expanding military mcblll- 
aatlon throughout all of the presently fore¬ 
seeable future; and one of the most impor¬ 
tant steps that can be taken Is for our na¬ 
tional Government to economize rigidly, 
right now, on ordinary expenditures of all 
kinds, beginning with paixjr, pencils, and 
rubber bands, and carrying all the wny 
through even to funds made available to 
other countries. 

2. On communistic controls: My constitu¬ 
tional rights and civil liberties lue precious 
to me. I have never been knowingly guilty 
of anything even remotely disloyal to my 
country. If there are In my life any asso¬ 
ciations which unknown to mo are alining 
me with anything that savors of such dis¬ 
loyalty, I want to have that fact made known 
to me by the FBI, Senator McCarthy, or 
anybody; and I feel very secure in the kiiowl- 
ed|W that if I did In ignorance become asso¬ 
ciated with any questionable group. 1 would 
come under FBI surveillance, lor I can think 
of no safer method of protection for a truly 
loyal American who fonn.s questionable as- 
Bociations without realizing their nature. In 
the.se dangerous days, I have no patience 
with the American citizen who refuses to 
give a Ftralghtforward answer under any 
and all circumstances to questions pertain¬ 
ing to associations which might involve 
loyalty to his country. 

lY’ie, my home Is my castle and I should 
bo secure and unquestioned in its occupan¬ 
cy at my will; however, if a nect of vipers 
haa gained entrance to stime part of my 
premises, It might well bo necessary that I 
temporarily give up the privilege of occupy¬ 
ing the place In Its entirety in order to be 
assured that the viperH have been cleaned 
out. 

3. Delegates to the United Nations Security 
Council: If a delegate for either Soviet China 
or North Korea should be seated In the Se¬ 
curity Council as a result of Russian pres¬ 
sure, our Nation would stand before the 
world a self-confessed weakling, too soft to 
hold our own ugalnst the ruthless bully even 
in the very hours when Americans are* los¬ 
ing their lives in Korea because of the tac¬ 
tics of that bully. We, too, have the power 
to veto In the Security Council; and If the 
question of seating such a delegate comes 
before the Council, we should use the veto. 
Any other course would be an abject sur¬ 
render to Russia pressure tactics. 

I do not know where else to register this 
opinion and have It even read. This Is one 
opinion that 1 should like very much to 
have placed before whoever is the right 
person. 

4. On interference by the United States 
of America in the alTalrs of other nations: 
If I give money to a man who needs warm 
clothes and stout boots to enable him to 
earn his living more comfortably, it seems 
to me that It is my business if ho si>cud8 
that money for patent medicines and magic 
plasters; and that It becomes Increasingly 
my business If ho turns to me for more 
money because medicines and plasters prove 
Inadequate for his needs. 

My Government operates on my money, 
both at home and abroad; therefore, when 
funds from my country are made available 
to any other country, I am entitled to a 
voice In how that other country spends the 
money taken from me and given or loaned 
them. To mention Just one example—If the 
English people insist on having a socialist 
state, let them pay for It; stop making me 
contribute to a form of government I abhor. 


RoMian Imports 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WA8HIWCTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include extra¬ 
neous material, I publish herewith an 
editorial against imports of Russian 
canned crab from the Aberdeen Daily 
World, of Aberdeen, Wash., and a resolu¬ 
tion against further importation of 
•Russian canned crab that was adopted 
by the State convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of Washington State. 

The editorial from the Aberdeen World 
follows: 

Russian Crab 

The action of Now York and Boston long¬ 
shoremen in refusing to unload Russian- 
packed canned crabs wins approval. The 
crabs came to this country from Great Brit¬ 
ain. which got them In trade from Russia 
for British products and then shipped them 
to the United States to get American dol¬ 
lars. At least, that has been the way with 
a considerable amount of our trade with 
Britain. We are quite ready to take British 
goods, but not Russian goods coming through 
British agents. 

In fact, why do we trade with Russia at 
all? Congressman Mack, who has turned 
the spotlight on the Imports of Rxisslun 
crab, refjorts that during the first 6 months 
of this year wo bought Russian goods to the 
amount of $17,049,488 and sold Russia only 
$614,050 worth of American goods. That Is 
a balance of trade of 34 to 1 In Russia's 
favor. Why. In all conscience, should we 
coddle Russia to any such tune, or to any 
tunc at all? Why, In fact, should we trade 
with Russia? Why should we help her In 
any way? Why, also, should we send goods 
or clollara to any Bimopean country under the 
Marshall aid plan, that will find their way 
to Russia? Why not tell these countries that 
are getting our help that the help will bo 
canceled if they send our supplies to Russia? 

We sent scrap Iron and oil to Japan during 
the years Japan was preparing for war on us, 
and got back the scrap and junk In shells 
on our troops, while our oil supplied the fuel 
for Jap planes. Voices were raised against 
that trade, our own among them, and w© 
well remember the threats of reprisals in the 
cancellation of advertising contracts and 
other ways, If we continued our objection 
to the traffic. 

Russia is our potential enemy, the only one 
we have in the world In fact, and It occupies 
now the same position that Japan occupied 
In the days before Pearl Harbor. We should 
not trade with It either directly or in a 
roundabout way. “Why," asks Frank Kerins, 
shop steward of the New York longshoremen, 
“should wo help Russia make money in this 
country?” Can there be any answer but 
one to that pertinent question? 

AGAINST RUSSIAN IMPORTS 

The resolution by the State conven¬ 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for 
the State of Washington reads; 

Resolution 

Whereas the markets of the United States 
are being flooded by the Importation of Rus¬ 
sian crab meat, the importation Into the 
United States from Siberia in the single 
month of February 1950 having reached the 
alarming proportions of 69,000 cases, and the 
Russians are now believed to be packing 


about 500,000 cases of crab meat annually, 
most of which pack may be dumped Into the 
markets of the United States; and 
Whereas the prosperity of the people In the 
coastal areas of Washington. Oregon, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Alaska depends to a large extent 
on the fishing industry In those areas; and 
Whereas United States citizens In said 
areas have over a period of years developed 
a thriving fishing Industry Involving an In¬ 
vestment of millions of dollars In boats, gear, 
dock, and wharf facilities, and furnishing 
employment to thousands; and 
Whereas the Importation of Russian crab 
meat and other fish products from foreign 
nations threatens to ruin the fishing Industry 
of the entire Pacific coast: Now, therelore, 
be It 

Resolved hy the Department of Wash- 
ington. Veterans of Foreign Wars, at the 
Thirtieth. Annual Encampment, in Belling¬ 
ham, as follows: 

1 . That we vigorously protest the Importa¬ 
tion of Russian crab meat and other fish 
products Irom foreign nations Into the 
United States unless the citizens engaged 
In the fl.shlng industry are adequately pio- 
tected from the ruinous effects of such impor¬ 
tations by the imposition of adequate tariffs; 
and 

2. That the Congress and President of the 
United States be strongly urged to provide 
adequate protection to citizens of the United 
States engaged In the fishing Industry from 
ruinous foreign competition, either by pro¬ 
hibiting such Importations entirely or by the 
imposition of adequate tariffs. 


Household Hints for Hoarders 


EXIENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVE:: 

Monday, August 28,1950 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
many useful and delightful citizens to 
come out of the South is the able writer 
David L. Cohn. His Household Hints 
for Hoarders should have as wide dis¬ 
tribution as possible and I am there¬ 
fore inserting it in the Congressional 
Record; 

Household Hints for Hoarders 
(By David L. Cohn) 

(Hoarders are on the run for goods. Panic 
buying, In full stride despite warnings, i.s 
pushing United States toward rationing. 
Sugar, soaps, nylons, arc being snatched from 
store shelves. Hoarding is creating artificial 
shortages, forcing prices up.—United States 
Nows and World Report, July 28. 1950.) 

Get In there and shove, Mama. 

Push the others out of the way, Sis. 

Strip the shelves to the bare boards 
Where lie the tiny droppings of midnight 
mice. 

Buy anything and everything. 

Clean out the store. 

Then run to the wrapping counter 
Pursued by the barehanded 
As barnyard hens pursue the lucky one that 
has a choice bit of offal in its mouth. 
This still being a free country 
Every citizen has certain Inalienable rights. 
Among them the right—especially dear when 
the Nation’s life Is at stake— 

To be a hog; or, If that sounds offenslvs, a 
buiszard. 

Buy tea. coffee, spices, canned goods— any¬ 
thing. 

Store it, hide It, btiry it. 
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YouTl RRree with me that there’s no sweeter 
lat than sticks to your own bones. 
Ignore the President. Give him the razz¬ 
matazz. 

You’re no Godless Communist trying to de¬ 
stroy this country; a blind but destruc¬ 
tive termite. 

On the contrary, you’re a church-going, tax- 
paying, God-fearing patriot, with a 
passionate interest In yourself; your 
Illimitable, eternal, Inexhaustibly fas¬ 
cinating, Infinitely precious self. 

They do you wrong who, noting your be¬ 
havior, vainly wish for retrospective 
contraception. 

So think now, as men die for you, 

Of your Gut. 

Of your dear, precious, wcll-bcloved Gut, 

Of the whole two hundred twenty-eight feet 
of It 

Coiled in your abdomen. 

In time of peril men instinctively think of 
what Is most precious to them; 
Soldiers die for an inch of ground. 

But don’t revere them for It. That’s easy. 
For. as simple arithmetic reveals, 

You mu.st stand guard over two thousand 
seven hundred thirty-six inches of 
Out. 

Well-larded, colled, greedy peristaltic Gut. 
The ancients believed that the soul resided 
In the bladder. 

But we know better, don’t wc? 

It lies in the Gut. 

In the well-larded, coiled, greedy, peristaltic 
Gut. 

Be sure to store plenty of sugar. 

If your neighbor can't get any, that’s his 
fault. 

For, ns the Good Book says, 

Whore there's no vision the people perish. 
(—And soap. You remember the song? 
“Soap and water will surely wash you 
clean.”) 

Sugar's good in time of war. 

Its sweetness cuts the gnll-bltter taste of de¬ 
feat which, to the palate. Is as the 
sllnklngncRs to the no.se of the pua- 
ruiining wounds of soldiers. 
Beforehanded with .sugar, you can have your 
cake and eat It, too, 

One Inver blood-red In memory of the war 
dead, 

In tender token of your patriotism, 

And example to your children. 

Grab all the nylons you can. 

Grab 'em, lady, before they become para¬ 
chutes, 

Lucifer, you know, thrown from Heaven’s 
battlements. 

Fell from dawn until dewy eve. 

Well, by God. there’s nothing he did that a 
Gi—your own son perhaps—can’t do. 
In short-'-thls la my final advice— 

Buy everything that Isn't nailed down. 

Go* the whole Hog, as we say. 

And if the worst comes to the worst, 

If the Bomb gets you. 

You will die with larder overflowing, 

History recording that you were caught nap¬ 
ping, 

But not—praise the Lord—caught short. 


The Forgotten Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTATIVE3 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
In 1940 the late Harry Barfield, of At¬ 
lanta. Ga.. printed a pamphlet regarding 


the origin of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, entitled ‘The Forgotten Man.’* 
Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
Insert this article herewith: 

The FonooTTEN Man—-the Real Story of 
THE CCC 

(By Harry Barfield) 

(Prom the Atlanta Journal of Janu * 29, 

1940] 

"I’RENDS OF THE TIMES 

“The year 1933 opened with a great Ameri¬ 
can army on the ictrcat. The army con¬ 
sisted of a multitude of young men—and 
some women—on the highways thumbing 
rides from here to there. Life had no place 
for them. There W'ere no Jobs. If they had 
parents, they were a burden to them. The 
army struggled forth living skimpily on the 
country us it moved. 

"For lhc.se youths the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps, the CCC, was formed. The army 
vanished from the roads. A monument will 
some day be raised to the insplrer, if ho can 
be identiflod, of that plan. 

"Since 1933, 2.000.000 youths have been 
taken from the highways, hoxised comfort¬ 
ably In camps, and put to work improving 
the Nation’s production plants. They have 
built conservation dams, planted forests, 
done the thousand and one things needful 
to conserve the forests and save the soil. 

"With the work went study. Education 
and industry, a great partnership, moved in 
step. The CCC saved men and It saved the 
resources by which men live. 

"In seven years $2,000,000,000 have been 
spent 111 this work. 'The saving of 2,000,000 
young men and unnumbered acres of timber 
and soil has cost the price of 30 first-rate 
battleships. Enoui^h work remains to keep 
1,600 CCC camps busy for another 60 years, 
says the director of the CCC. 

"The life of the CCC expires, unless Con¬ 
gress meanwhile extends it, on June 30, 1943. 
Can private Industry by that time catch the 
secret of making private work for all who 
want to work? If not. It is CCC extension 
or youth again out on the roads. 

"Walter Locke.” 

(The reprint above was part of an article 
appearing on the editorial page of the At¬ 
lanta Journal, on Monday, January 29, 1940. 
And written by Walter Locke, editor of the 
Dayton (Ohio) News. That part of the arti¬ 
cle which definitely states a monument will 
some day be raised to the insplrer (of the 
CCC plan) If he can be identified, is Identical 
to the part of another promise, that wa? 
responsible for the plan’s creation, but, a.s 
yet unfulfllled, I publish this, so the creator 
of that plan may be definitely Identified and 
with the hope that America will take some 
steps to fulfill some of Its promises.) 

The Forgotten Man 

He was dubbed the forgotten man number 
one, by one of the local news broadcasters. 
You know, one of those fellows who seek the 
human Interest side of events as they are re¬ 
corded In the dally paper and afterwards 
flower it up with pathos or humor as the 
story warrants. Even before I heard BUI 
Key’s broadcast on the afternoon of July 28, 
1933, over radio station WGST In Atlanta, I 
knew the full story up to that date, of the 
conception of the plan that gave to America 
the CCC and the heartbreaks and struggle 
for recognition that came to Its creator. I 
don’t know why he ever came to me and 
chose me to be a confidant for his troubles; 
perhaps It was because I am in the printing 
business and he wanted to have his Idea 
copyrighted and he couldn't do so until the 
manuscript was printed. I glanced over the 
typewritten pages and informed him it would 
cost quite a sum of money to print even the 
few copies he wanted and that my price was 
cash, in advance. I couldn't afford to have 
my money lied up In a lot of type which I 


could never use again except to melt It up 
for the metal. Too many printers were going 
under doing that and I didn’t want to be 
one of them. Anyway, he left the article 
with me, and having a fairly good Idea what 
It was all about, I chose a time when I had 
plenty of leisure to read It and get a thor¬ 
ough conception of what he had worked out. 
Until I read that article, I had always looked 
upon the man as a sort of crackpot with a lot 
of wild Ideas. He would take some problems 
that confronted mankind and attempt to 
solve them in his own way. The fact that 
engineers with scientific data available had 
failed lor years to find a solution, probably 
never crossed his mind or If it did he Ignored 
this fact. The net result was that he spent 
a lot of time creating IhliKiS that never 
worked, or If they did, they died for lack of 
financial support. 

I remember once it was a gadget that was 
going to help pilots overcome the earlier 
tendency to pull Into a spin while flying 
blind. He had a largo ball with mercury 
inside and a lot of small lights on top. 
When he sat it on my desk. It worked per¬ 
fectly, a little tilt In any direction would 
cause one bulb to light, further tilting would 
c.ause others to light, you could tell at a 
glance at what degree the Instrument was 
tilted. But he didn’t know that If you put 
the gadget In a plane centrifugal force would 
keep the mercury on the bottom of the ball 
and the lights wouldn't work. I tell you this 
so that you may get an idea of Just what kind 
of fellow this Joe Wilson Is. 

Secretly, I laughed when I heard ho was 
f.ttomptlng to help solve the unemployed 
problem, and when he came Into my shop 
that day with his first draft of his solution, 
which was in the form of a letter he Intended 
to mail to Governor Roosevelt, I was some¬ 
what annoyed with him. But, having noth¬ 
ing better to do. I read the letter. Any In¬ 
telligent man who would read it would have 
readily admitted it contained merit. I am a 
confirmed believer In the law of averages— 
a man who tries often enough is bound to 
make a strike eventually, and it looked like 
this Joe Wilson hud finally hit the Jack pot. 

There naturally arose several questions 
that my mind groped for the answers. He 
had been in to see me every day for several 
months before he brought In the letter. Ho 
v.aa an ardent follower of the famous and 
widely read columnist, the late Arthur Bris¬ 
bane. To him can be attributed the Inspira¬ 
tion that started Joe Wilson seeking the so¬ 
lution of our unemployment problem. He, 
like most columnists, believed our unem¬ 
ployment problem would be solved when the 
master minds really began to work on a solu¬ 
tion. He constantly urged his readers to 
think, assuring them that rich rewards 
awaited those who were not afraid to think. 

Joe Wilson lapi>ed up these editorials like 
a cat does milk. Ten minutes after the 
paper hit the street, he could almost quote 
verbatim Mr. Brisbane’s entire column. One 
day he came In flushed with excitement and 
announced that he had it. Then followed a 
period of almost a week before I saw him 
again. That was the day he came In with 
the letter. The next day ho was back again 
and I piled him with the questions whose 
answers I had been unable to find. 

I had no doubt but that his idea would 
prove helpful In a part solution of our prob¬ 
lem and events proved my reasoning correct. 
*'But how,” I asked him, "do you contem¬ 
plate collecting on this Idea?” In reply he 
asked me a question. 

"Harry, do you remember reading an edi¬ 
torial the other day that stated—‘To the 
genius, who will devise some plan that will 
aid in putting any large number of these 
(speaking * about the then acknowledged 
13.000.000 unemployed) people to work, 
America will ever be grateful. He will be 
showered with all the luxuries of life as long 
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ii8 lie lives and his memory will toe perpetu¬ 
ated even beyond the grave.’** I remem¬ 
bered reading the piece and was sure he was 
quoting it exactly as It was written. But, 
I reminded him that that was only the ex¬ 
pressed idea of some editorial writer. Con¬ 
gress or no authorized Government agency 
was offering any such reward. 

“Look, Harry,** he said, “don’t you believe 
that any man who comes along and creates 
something that will put millions to work 
would be entitled to sec that prophecy ful- 
mied?” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “he certainly would. But 
how do you figure you will collect even If 
they use yoiu Idea and It proves successful?'* 

“Your approval,” he said, ‘‘of the thoughts 
expressed in that editorial Indirectly makes 
you a party to that contract and the millions 
that read it and concur in the statements it 
contains are also parties. As you know. I 
am virtually one of those 13.000.000 unem¬ 
ployed and not being able to obtain work at 
my trade, I am taking what part-time work 
I can get, which Is about 1 day a week. If 
there was any employment agency that could 
obtain regular employment for mo for a 
period of a few months, I would gladly pay 
them $10 for their services. There are mil¬ 
lions like me and I have an Inherent belief 
In the fairness of the American people. It 
wouldn’t toe necessary for them to donate 
any such sum as $10 to sec that prophecy 
fulfilled. This plan Is going to put millions 
to work if I can get It Into the proper hands 
and maneuver It Just right. As for the mon¬ 
ument, I don’t want any; all I would expect 
for my efforts is to know that I have pro¬ 
vided a measure of security for myself and 
family. 

“There is still another angle to this thing. 
There Is hardly a business in America that 
isn’t going to reap some benefit from this. 
Take Ford, for instance, if he had a man in 
hlB organization, a sales manager or some¬ 
one that could promote any Idea that would 
sell thousands of cars and trucks for him, 
don’t you think he would be handsomely 
rewarded?” 

I agreed he would be. You would have, 
too. This took place In the early part of 
1932 and in order that you may get a full, 
comprehensive picture of the hopeless mess 
we were lu it may be necessary for you to 
road some of the pathetic appeals that were 
carried by the dally papers of that time. 
However, I remind you that unemployment 
then exceeded today’s figure and there were 
no PWA, doles, relief, or surplus food dlstrib- 
iitliig ogcncles. If the same condition ex¬ 
isted today with radicalism as it now is, 
revolution could not be avoided. 

There is no way for me hi so short an 
article to give you a complete picture of the 
immeasurable and valued service this man 
rendered the Nation. The documents upon 
which this story Is based were left with me 
one by one. Tliey are but a minor port of 
the whole. I shall quote from thorn piece 
by piece in verification of the story us I know 
it actually happened. 

1 first became acquainted with the man at 
a lodge meeting. Some months afterward 
he came to me with one of his gadgets and 
wanted mo to finance it. It was true that 
I hnd some capital lnve.«ttcd in different en¬ 
terprises on which the returns were question- 
able, and one more or less wouldn't have 
made a great deal of dlffermce to me. As 
I only had little to speculate with on any en¬ 
terprise, my locB could not have been great. 
I had no doubt but that this particular one 
would do all he claimed for It. It w.is by na¬ 
ture n protective device against bank hold¬ 
ups. When Installed the deliberate tripping 
of a foot bar would lock specially constructed 
revolving doors so that Ingress or egress was 
imposeible. I considered it from the public's 
point of view. If the bank where I made my 
deposit installed this device 1 would withdraw 
my account. I would take no chance on 


being locked in the confines of a bank with a 
mob of gangsters with machine guns and I 
didn’t think the general public would either. 
*rherefore. I turned him down. He came 
again and again with some gadget or other 
end each time I turned him down because I 
couldn’t see the practicability of the device. 
«3o, I wasn’t surprised even though I was 
amused when he set out to solve the unem¬ 
ployment situation. 

It was In the early port of 1932 when he 
first told me he was working on the idea. 
It was the latter part of May or the first of 
June when he came In with the first draft of 
the plan. Believing he had something of 
merit, I encouraged him by telling him so. 

Encouragement to a man of that type Is 
like food to a hungry dog and once you give 
It you will have him hounding your foot¬ 
steps for more. 

This letter ho was sending to Governor 
Roosevelt was a copy of one he wa.9 sending to 
H. L. Mencken, who was the editor of the 
American Mercury. He mailed them both the 
same day and received an invitation from 
Mr. Mencken, who must have recognized the 
merit of his plan, to put it in the form of an 
article. He was elated with this Invitation 
but worried about what Governor Rooecvelt’s 
attitude would be. I advised patience as 
Governor R(x)8cvelt wa.*? at that time a very 
busy man. He was ardently seeking and af¬ 
terward obtained the Democratic nomination. 
Upon Governor R^msevelt’s return to Albany, 
he answered Joe Wilson’s letter, seeking fur¬ 
ther information and inquiring how Mr. 
Mencken regarded the plan. 

To say that Wilson was pleased with the 
way things were going would be putting It 
mildly. He showed his letter and Roosevelt’s 
reply to everyone who would take the time 
to read it. Among these was the editorial 
editor of the Atlanta Journal, who asked Wil¬ 
son's permiHslon to print the letter on the 
editorial page. And on July 21, 1932, there 
appeared the first published piece on which 
our present CCC plan is predicated. Cap¬ 
tioned. “Open Army Enlistments To Provide 
Employment.” the publication verified the 
editor’s belief of merit because on Sunday, 
July 24, 1932, there appeared a news item 
stating that the plan received wide praise 
and the publication of the names of some 
of those wrote in about It. Any reasonable 
man would acknowledge that here was a so¬ 
lution for part of our troubles. But, unlike 
the columnist's prediction of the rich re¬ 
wards that were to come to the man who 
created this solution, his troubles began to 
multiply. Wilson wrote the article for 
Mencken and as the full plan was conlalned 
therein, he fulfilled hla promise to Roosevelt 
and mailed him a copy. He received a re¬ 
jection slip from Mr. Mencken. But, from 
Governor Roosevelt, he received a letter of 
thanks and deepest appreciation and most 
Important of all the assurance the plan 
would be given every conrlderatlon. Tliis 
assurance coming from the Democratic nom¬ 
inee who waa almost assured of election was 
the biggest item of all. It meant the chance 
for the plan’s adoption and If successful the 
plaudits of a Nation to its creator. And as 
Wilson believed, the reward of financial se¬ 
curity. America had never welshed on a 
debt yet and he didn’t believe they would 
this time. 

Roosevelt was elected. He drafted his 
aides and set about putting his New Deal for 
the forgotten man into a reality. Months of 
anxiety followed for Wilson. He wondered 
why, If the President intended to use the 
plan, he wasn't called into consultation. It 
being his brain child, he knew or should 
know more about it and its ramifications 
than anyone else. He had spent months fig¬ 
uring the answers to eveiy problem that 
could arise, and the midnight oil he had 
burned was fruitful In producing solutions. 
There was no question about It, he knew the 
answers. 


When It became evident he was to be the 
real forgotten man, he did what any normal 
man, who had been robbed of credit due him, 
would do. He wrote letters to the President. 
His first letters were In an humble tone, but 
as these availed him nothing they became 
bitter with the grievance his heart carried. 
These sacrifices which he made at his fam¬ 
ily's expense became symbols of injustice 
which he now set about to correct. I think 
I should relate one or two of these that a 
better understanding of this bitterness may 
be had. The money that Wilson spent for 
stamps and telegrams to communicate this 
plan to those who might use it actually took 
bread from the man’s table. Then there came 
the day when an offer of publication came to 
him. The offer carried with it an avsured 
fee of several hundred dollars. But It came 
at a time when the Senate investigating 
committee was debating the plan’s fate. 
When a hostile section of the press was re¬ 
ferring to the plan as reactionary, unortho¬ 
dox, Impractical, and visionary. At the time 
Miss Prances Perkins was winning fame and 
being crowned as the plan's originator by her 
witty answers to that hard-boiled committee 
(see the Literary Digest of April 16.1933). 

I advised him to accept this offer, but he 
pointed out to me to do so might place the 
plan in Jeopardy as should Its humble origin 
become generally known it would really give 
the unluvorable element, something to 
ildicule. 

“Although I desperately need that money,*’ 
he sold, “what is n few hundred dollars com¬ 
pared to that promise of, ‘All the luxuries of 
life as long as he lives’? No. Harry; I am 
pUiyliig for higher stakes. That plan Is 
going to be a success and the American 
people ore not going to let me down." 

When Wilson became certain that he was 
to be Ignored, he sought out.slde aid. He 
carried his story to the local papers with 
proof enough to convince any man. But 
Roosevelt was at the height of his popu¬ 
larity. They wouldn't touch it. Wilson went 
to Florida In an effort to find work and while 
there induced the Democratic paper of Gov¬ 
ernor Cox, the Miami DaUy News, to print a 
small piece about It on July 3,1933. 

He returned to Atlanta, where his next 
break came when Bill Key aired the story in 
his ncwcast. The fact became known to 
Georgia’s Governor, Eugene Talmadge, who 
owned and edited his own paper, the States¬ 
man. His paper on August 6. 1933, tells of 
Wilson’s predicament and, under the cap¬ 
tion "Another war debt unpaid,’* had this 
to say: 

"Mr. J. D. Wilson, Atlanta truck driver 
extraordinary, la a case in point. 

“This gentleman is, beyond question, the 
originator of the national reforestation plan. 
Ho has a letter from the President, written 
when he was Governor of New York, acknowl- 
edf;Uig receipt of the details of the plan. Mr. 
Wilson also has letters from the editor of the 
American Mercury, leading publishers In 
several States, and official correspondence 
which proves unquestionably his right to 
the claim as originator of one of the most im¬ 
portant phases of the New Deal. And that Is 
all. He, too, has become a forgotten man. 
As one of our local radio taroadca&tcrs re¬ 
marked recently, 'Something ought to be 
done about it.* *’ 

Walter Wlnchell, whose championing of the 
underdog has won him more friends and 
readers than his newsy scoops, on August 17 
wrote of the paradoxical position occupied 
by Wilson; that of putting a legion of men 
to work through his idea while remaining 
unemployed himself. He agreed that some¬ 
thing ought to be done about it. Wilson 
obtained another part-time Job of driving a 
truck to New York, When be reached Wash¬ 
ington the next day after Wlnchell’s publica¬ 
tion, he called at the office of the Washington 
Herald with his correspondence with Roose¬ 
velt regarding the plan. The morning paper 
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carried the story and a picture of Wilson, 
stating he was there to see the President. 
Even with this advance notice and the un¬ 
deniable proof of Wilson’s claim, he was re¬ 
fused an audience with the man from whose 
shoulders he had lifted at least two major 
problems. Further explanation on this later. 

When Wilson reached New York ho called 
nt the office of Walter Wlnchell to thank him 
for his kindness and to Inform him of hla 
unsuccessful call at the White House. There 
ho met Miss Ruth Cambridge, who promised 
to see If Wlnchell wouldn't air the story. 
Some weeks later he did. But with all these 
appeals Wilson still remained the forgotten 
man. As the story became more locally 
known friends of Wilson began to write their 
Representatives In Washington In an effort 
to have justice done. Some communicated 
directly with the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee, And typical of many is the reply I 
now quote. It is addressed to a well-known 
Atlanta doctor and Is signed by the chair¬ 
man, James A. Parley, in the now famous 
green ink. It reads: 

"Thank you for your letter of August 31 in 
which you Indicate your interest In Mr. J. D. 
Wilson. 

*T want you to know that Mr. Wilson's case 
Is receiving consideration, and your letter has 
been placed In his file for reference in con¬ 
nection therewith. 

"Thank you for writing.” 

After many attempts, Wilson finally got 
a letter of credit due from the White House. 
But its stinted generosity (I shall have more 
to say of this later and cite a comparison) 
robbed it of value. Had Wilson received this 
when he first sought It, it would have lifted 
him from obscurity and enabled him by his 
own merit to earn that promised reward. 
But it came a year too late. F'rom It I quote: 

"My Dear Mr. Wilson: I have shown your 
latest letter to the President. He asks me to 
tell you again as he wrote you on September 
12, 1932, that he was glad to have the bene¬ 
fit of your views. lie asks me to tell you 
further that you were undoubtedly one of 
those who originally conceived the idea of 
putting the unemployed to work on public 
Improvements, and especially the idea of 
using people on conservation work with a 
base pay of a dollar a day. However, it is 
lair to say that a good many other people 
were arriving at the same thought in other 
parts of the country at about the same time. 
There would seem to be plenty of credit due 
to all of those who were thinking along the 
same line nt that time, and, of course, as 
one of those you also deserve credit. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

"M. A. LfHand, 
Private Secretary.** 

Even with this letter Wilson remained un¬ 
employed although the Government was 
passing out Jobs by the millions and he ap¬ 
plied to every agency. Furthermore, his 
friends in an effort to see Justice done con¬ 
stantly besieged Congressmen, Senators, and 
responsible agents in an effort to have some 
measure of a reward, if only a Job, given to 
him. 

I had watched this tight for Justice pro¬ 
ceed through almost 3 years of the admin¬ 
istration’s regime. I saw the stubborn de¬ 
termination of this man turn to understand¬ 
able bitterness. Some of this must have 
caught the imagination of Tarleton Collier, 
the South’s foremost columnist, who has 
won a wide reputation for his accuracy and 
the tenacity of adhering to and reporting 
provable facts only. Mr. Collier on March 28, 
1936, viTOte as follows: 

"Now that Washington has given assur¬ 
ance that the CCC will be maintained, thus 
responding to an outcry that arose at sug¬ 
gestions that drastic reduction In the serv¬ 
ice was contemplated and thus establish¬ 
ing a public estimate of Us high value, many 
Atlantans recall the case of J. D. Wilson 


(long unemployed) who back in 1932 pro¬ 
posed the identical plan as a solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

"Details of the plan which Mr. Wilson sub¬ 
mitted to Franklin D. Roosevelt after the 
latter's nomination appeared later In the 
projects undertaken when the New Deal set 
about to remedy conditions of unemploy¬ 
ment and need by public works—enlistment 
of men in an organization which afterward 
became the Civilian Conservation Corps, re¬ 
forestation, drainage, and mosquito control 
projects, irrigation, dredging, canal cutting, 
and practically all the others now in opera¬ 
tion. 

"The validity of Mr. Wilson’s suggestion 
was hailed and his right to authorship was 
defended In many a column of commenta¬ 
tors and editorial writers over the country, 
but the reward to which he feels he wa.s en¬ 
titled is still to come. Ironically, ho remains 
himself unemployed, and he Is filled with a 
grievance that is deep-seated.” 

"Filled with a grievance that is deep- 
seated!" Well, It must have exploded when 
he received this letter from his Congress¬ 
man, under the date of April 13, 1936. From 
it I quote: 

" ‘As much as I regret to do so, I must tell 
you that I am at a loss as to what further 
I might do in your case. As you know, I 
have had this matter up with the national 
committee on various occasions, and also 
with the Director of the Conservation Corps, 
the Forest Service, and other agencies of the 
Government. 

" T have been greatly disappointed that my 
efforts In your behalf have not been success¬ 
ful. but frankly I do not know what else 
could be done. 

" ‘If you have anything to suggest, I would 
be clcllghted to follow your suggestion be¬ 
cause 1 assure you that I am anxious to do 
anything possible for you. 

" 'With best wishes, I am, 

" ‘Sincerely yours, 

" 'Rorert Ramspeck .” 

When such efforts of a Congrersman fall 
to correct a piece of Injustice, It looks hope¬ 
less for a humble citizen to continue the 
fight. And I personally know that Bob 
Ramspeck did everything in his power to 
help. But Joe W*lson was not beaten. He 
tried to force the issue in court but the ad¬ 
ministration with wise dexterity side-stepped 
an issue that would have landed Mr. Wil¬ 
son in prison lor criminal libel If he, like 
myself here, didn't possess documentary 
proof of his every statement. When he 
failed to make a court Issue of it, I thought 
he would give up the tight, but early in 
October he came to me and .said: 

"Harry, people tell me that before I can 
get anywhere with this I have to make front¬ 
page hCHdllnes.” His eyes were filled with 
that old-time enthusiasm that had been 
missing for months, and when I asked him 
how he was going to accomplish this mirac¬ 
ulous feat, all he said was: "Walt and see. 
You will road all about It." 

For some reason It worried me. Then, on 
the morning of October 7, 1936,1 read where 
he had gone to the White House and slashed 
his wrists in a fit of despondency. But I 
knew better. He had made front-page head¬ 
lines. But, as I feared, It availed him 
nothing but a lot of additional trouble. 
Through friends his release from St. Eliza¬ 
beths Hospital, where he was held for ob¬ 
servation (I question this reason for his de¬ 
tention) , was effected. Upon his return 
to Atlanta, I secured him a Job and for more 
than 2 years he made a valued employee. 
For 14 months ho studied law at night and 
on his second trial successfully passed the 
Georgia bar examination. Any man who 
can accomplish this isn’t even remotely 
crazy. It was my knowledge of his case and 
this feat that makes me question the reason 
for his detention. 


That’s the story with the exceptions of 
the explanations I promised. For these it 
Is necessary that I quote most of his letter 
that contained his original draft of his plan. 
The letter that was mailed to Roosevelt, and 
afterward printed in the Atlanta Journal. 
This letter alone will prove beyond all doubt 
that the President's letter of credit due was 
steeped In stinted generosity and that he did 
solve two major problems for which Roose¬ 
velt received unwarranted praise. 

The letter: 

[From the Atlanta Journal of July 21, 1932] 

"OPEN ARMY ENLISTMENTS TO PROVIDE 
EMPLOYMENT 

"Editor the Journal: 

"Many editorials have been written on the 
question, ’How to End the Depression.’ 
However, there remains one probable remedy 
that, to the writer's knowledge, has not been 
touched upon editorially. 

"Why not ask the Government to throw 
open the doors of the enlistment bureaus 
and allow every man, of reasonably sound 
health, who wishes to enlist, the opportunity? 
Give him the rudiments of a military train¬ 
ing (the ex-scrvice man, who already has this 
training, could be placed at once), then place 
these men at work on such projects as build¬ 
ing levees, draining the Everglades of Florida, 
the Okefenokee swamps of Georgia, the 
marshlands of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
cutting the proposed canal across northern 
Florida to connect the Atlantic Ocean with 
the Gulf of Mexico, building dams to Irrigate 
the fertile, but arid, lands of the Southwest, 
dredging rivers and harbors that now menace 
navigation. 

"These are but a few of the many great 
projects that will eventually be undertaken 
anyway. They are too large for private de¬ 
velopment; therefore, it would not be a ques¬ 
tion of the Government entering competitive 
buslnessos with established concerns. These 
projects, when completed, would make this 
country a better place in which to live by 
destroying billions of mosquitoes and other 
vermin, removing the fear of fioods that now 
haunts those who have suffered from this 
menace In the past, and bring into use mil¬ 
lions of acres of land that now lie idle. The 
Government could rotaln the possession of 
this reclaimed land and sell It to individuals 
fi)!’ farming purposes, thereby defraying In 
]jart some of the expense Incurred. The 
canal would be an investment that In the 
future would return many limes Its cost, as 
the writer is led to believe It would not be 
necessary to build locks similar to those In 
use in the Panama Canal. 

"Not only would this plan give work to 
many, many thousands, relieving In part the 
distre.sis of today, but It would lessen ma¬ 
terially the expense of the future by placing 
many thousands of partially trained men 
upon which the Government could rely in 
case of future trouble. (Which is as In¬ 
evitable ns the coming snows of winter.) 

"Under this plan the initial period of en¬ 
listment would be 2 years, with the first 
4 months spent in military training. There¬ 
after 2 hours each day of training and 6 
hours of labor on the projects undertaken. 
You must realize that such a plan would 
purge the streets of the class that needs 
employment most and that there Is no in¬ 
dustry that would not benefit by the move. 
Think what it would mean to all transporta¬ 
tion companies, cement manufucturers, 
building materials, supply houses, truck 
manufacturers, clothing manufacturers, 
food-supplying agencies, and on down the 
line. 

"Such a plan would remove all doubt 
whether the veterans encamped nt Wash¬ 
ington are In earnest In their demand for 
work or whether they are merely looking 
for a meal ticket for ih& remainder of their 
lives. When such a plan is offered and they 
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refuse work you may be sure that public 
sentiment now In their favor will be with¬ 
drawn. 

"I could continue on and on, but I real- 
ls 5 o your time does not permit, and In clos¬ 
ing I wish to thank you for your kind in¬ 
dulgence, and only hope I have given you 
the germ of an Idea for a great editorial. 

“Respectfully yours, 

“J. D. Wilson. 

“July 20, 1932.“ 

(Bditobtal note. —Mr. Wilson Is author 
of Are We Americans Fools?) 

WILSON SOLVED TROUBLESOME DEP PROBLEM FOR 
ROOSEVELT 

When Roosevelt was faced with this same 
problem, what did he do? Ho followed that 
procedure, he offered the members of the 
Bonus Expeditionary Forces an opportunity 
to enlist In the CCC and for this stroke of 
genius won the admiration of a notion, that 
rightfully belonged to Wilson. The Literary 
Digest of June 3, 1933, had this to say, under 
the caption, “P. D. R.’s Victory Over the 
BEP.” 

"Wc are whipped, and wc have to hand it to 
that smart fellow at the White House. 

“So said a leader of the ‘die-hard’ bonus 
marchers as he quit Washington with 350 
others, leaving behind 2,600 veterans who 
had accepted the President's offer of enroll¬ 
ment In the reforestation army. 

“For the ‘die-hards* the President provided 
transportation to their homes. 

“Tlius Mr. Roosevelt checks up another 
victory, and again wins wide praise. It is 
interesting to sketch the history of the sec¬ 
ond BEP and to note how the Preeldont. 
In the midst of tremendous problems, cleared 
up this difficult situation. 

“When several hundreds of the veterans 
reached Washington lor a bonus-forcing 
convention provision was promptly made for 
feeding and lodging them at Fort Hunt, Va., 
a move that has been contrasted to the 
efforts of last year, when after some time the 
BEF was driven out by force. For a 
time one group of veterans, known as the 
‘right wingers,’ refused to join the Fort 
Hunt contingent, because that group sus¬ 
pected communistic connections. Tliere 
was, however, a recession from that some 
time after the ‘right wingers’ had spent 
several nights In the rain. 

“As soon us the ex-soldiers were lodged at 
the ramp President Roosevelt played an¬ 
other curd from the New Deal. He Issued an 
order offering the men a dollar a day, food, 
clothing, and shelter at the Civilian Con¬ 
servation Corps, working in State and na¬ 
tional forests. This was hailed os a wise 
move to test the sincerity of the tinrm- 
ploycd veterans. Thus, IL seems to the De¬ 
troit Free Press, appears 'something of the 
President’s talent for dealing with refiactory 
human beings.* 

"And how was Iho o/ler received? ‘A dol¬ 
lar a day, not for mine' setins to sum up 
the initial reaction at Port Hunt. An Asso¬ 
ciated Press dispatch to the Baltimore Sun 
tells us more of the same: 

“Batiricrtl remarks were heard repeatedly 
among the crowd, 

“Albert G. S-’llero, a field oiganlzer of the 
Port Hunt fraction, expressed a hope that 
the majority of the men will have spirit 
enough to demand a living wage. 

“Joseph Bose, when asked as to his atti¬ 
tude toward the President’s offer ol a Job 
in the forests, replied: 

“ ‘Not for me. It Is literally selling your¬ 
self Into slavery.’ 

“Boso foimerly did clerical work and said 
he had been out of work for some time. 

“E. W. Leach, of Cleveland, expressed the 
belief that members of the bonus army would 
be ‘fools to sign up (In the forest corps) for 
a dollar a day.* '* ’ 

“But as that was the first reaction, It 
wasn’t long before many of the veterans be¬ 


gan to see the wisdom of seizing the Presi¬ 
dent's offer. They began to enroll by hun¬ 
dreds. In the final accounting 2,600 were 
in the corps, leaving only 860 die-hards. 

“The President.’* says the Washington 
Evening Star, “has followed a policy in deal¬ 
ing with the bonus seekers that by its sin¬ 
cerity and fairness has left them completely 
disarmed.** 

“At no time have threats or hints of com¬ 
pulsion been brought to bear In influencing 
their action. They have been honored by 
a visit from the First Lady and their leaders 
cordially received at the White House by the 
President. 

“The President and his advisers knew that 
such a policy was uncertain. They were 
following a course that had not been fol¬ 
lowed before. There may have been doubts, 
on their part, whether the plan would work 
or whether the belligerent attitude of some 
of the professional agitators would be trans¬ 
mitted to the men In the ranks, with result¬ 
ing trouble and disorder. 

“The bonus marchers have removed these 
fears by their own response to fair and con¬ 
siderate treatment. They have not only vin¬ 
dicated the President’s good Judgment, but 
themselves as well.’’ 

Do you recall the fate of those veterans? 
Many were sent to Matecumble Key, where 
a hU T^cane killed most of them. 

Hoover was faced with this same problem 
and the veterans were driven from Ana- 
costla flats by gas. It must have afforded 
Roosevelt smug satisfaction to watch his 
adversary in a coming election make such 
a grave error knowing should he be faced 
with that problem an unknown had al¬ 
ready thought up and given to him the 
solution. 

I now ask you, What salient part of this 
magnificent program did Wilson fall to 
cover? I call your attention to that sen¬ 
tence of the letter of credit due from the 
White House that reads: 

“He asks me to tell you further that you 
were undoubtedly one of those who originally 
conceived the idea of putting the unem¬ 
ployed to work on public Improvements, 
and especially the Idea of using people on 
conservation work with a base pay of a dollar 
a day.” 

This shows that not only was Wilson’s 
first draft used but this article was thor¬ 
oughly digested for further ideiis because 
nowhere In his original letter was the dollar 
a day base pay mentioned. But his article 
did contain this requisite to the plan as 
well as other things that show conclusively 
it was his idea and his alone. I am one 
of the, small-business men upon whom the 
New Deal has taken compassion. In modern 
conception of commerce, I may be con¬ 
sidered only a speck on the apple since 
my modest printing establishment only em¬ 
ploys 11 people. I have read of Eimllar 
claims like Wilson’s, but I have yet to see 
one substantiated by documentary proof. I 
will place on deposit $100 in any national 
bank for any person who can establish such 
a claim by newspaper clippings or other 
documentary evidence of publication that 
antedates Mr, Wilson’s claims. 

It is possible for two men to have a 
similar Idea at about the same time, even 
though they are remotely removed from 
each other. But for them to communicate 
them to the same individual and receive 
an acknowledgment and request for addi¬ 
tional Information is something the law of 
averages admit can only happen once in 
a million years, so I know my century note 
is safe. 

This is not an indictment of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party or its leaders. I am a Demo¬ 
crat myself, by birth. Inheritance, choice, 
and belief. Born In Georgia of Democratic 
parents, whose parents were old-line Demo¬ 
crats. I can never be anything else. This 
story is merely a statement of provable facts 
wherein Justice miscarried. 


Address by Louis Johnsoii, Secretary of 
Defense, Before American Legion Con¬ 
vention at Charleston, W* Va. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord an address by Hon. Louis Johnson, 
Secretary of Defense, before the com¬ 
manders banquet, the American Legion 
Convention, Department of West Vir¬ 
ginia, in Charleston, W. Va., on Saturday, 
August 26, 1950. 

There being objection, the address was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Address by Louis Johnson, Secretary op 
Defense, Before the Commanders Ban¬ 
quet, THE American Legion Convention, 
Department op West Virginia, Charles¬ 
ton, W. Va., Saturday, August 26, 1950 
It is always good to be In West Virginia. 
I am happy for the opportunity of being here 
In Charleston tonight, to break bread with 
my friends In the American Legion. I am 
glad to meet with my comrades who have 
served our country in two World Wars. As¬ 
sociation with you both under arms and fn 
time of peace or semi peace has always been 
Inspiring. Continuously from the early days 
of 1919 when the American Legion was born 
and I had the honor of representing West 
Virginia as your national executive commit¬ 
teeman, I have enjoyed this association. 
Working with you and with our comrades 
from every part of America, and with other 
patriotic American citizens, all dedicated to 
the cause of world peace and the task of 
maintaining world peace by making our 
Nation stronger, has been and Is one of the 
great satlslactlons of my life. I am par¬ 
ticularly glad, therefore, to be able to be with 
you tonight, at this critical moment in 
American history. 

At the outset of my remarks, I want to pay 
tribute to our soldiers and marines, and 
e.speclally the troops In the combat units. 
They have borne the brunt of the Nation’s 
battles from Bunker Hill In Massachusetts to 
the Naktong River in Korea—usually with 
insufficient strength at the outset. Despite 
these Initial disadvantages they have taken 
their losses and won their battles while they 
traded their lives for time. No more difficult 
combat task falls to the lot of a military 
man yet these courageous, gallant youn[>: 
men from American farms, mills, offices, and 
homes who are now fighting In Korea, ably 
assisted by the men of the Air Force and the 
Navy, have proved themselves worthy of their 
forefathers In arms. 

I know of no better tribute to our fight¬ 
ing men than the words of General Mac- 
Arthur, who, in a recent message to President 
Truman said: 

“The skill and valor * * • displayed 

In successive holding actions by the ground 
forces • • brilliantly supported In 
complete coordination by air and naval ele¬ 
ments, forced the enemy Into continued de¬ 
ployments, costly frontal attacks and con¬ 
fused logistics, which so slowed his advance 
and blunted his drive that we have bought 
the precious time necessary to build a seoura 
base. 

“I do not believe that history records a 
comparable operation which excelled the 
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speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Par East Air Force and the Seventh 
Fleet have been deployed to a distant land 
for Immediate commitment to major opera* 
tions • • 

With your permission, I should like to 
devote much of my time this evening to a 
dlFcusblon of two related matters: First, some 
of the Implications of the ebb and flow of the 
battle in Korea: and second, our need for 
univerfal training legislation. 

At the request of the United Nations, 
armed forces of the United States are in 
Korea today in order to repel Communist ag¬ 
gression. By our actions, we are proving that 
the United States intends to adhere with 
more than mere Up service to the great goal 
of world peace. All of our efforts in Korea, 
and all of our efforts elsewhere In the West¬ 
ern Pacific—In common with the measures 
we are taking throughout the world—will 
continue to be nddressed to establishing and 
maintaining peace. 

The Communists of North Korea invaded 
the Keputallc of Korea In the early morning 
hours of Juno 2P>. Twenty-four hours after 
the Invasion occurred, the Security Council 
of the United Nations, armed with a prompt 
and up-to-date report from Its own Com¬ 
mission In Korea—a Commission which con¬ 
sisted of representatives of Australia. China, 
El Salvador, Prance, India, the Philippines, 
and Turkey—concluded that the Com¬ 
munists of North Korea were guilty of acts 
of aggression. Having n,*!ccrtalned the facts 
from Its seven-nation Commission, the Se¬ 
curity Council, by a unanimous vote of all 
members present and voting, called on all 
members of the United Nations to assist In 
the restoration of law and order in Korea. 
Together with the other nations which share 
our aspirations for a peaceful world, we re¬ 
sponded to that call. 

Subsequently, when It became apparent 
that the Communists of North Korea had no 
Intention of ceasing their lawless aggression, 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
adopted two more resolutions. The llrst of 
these resolutions was a request for the use 
of armed force to repel the North Korean ag¬ 
gression, and the second of these resolutions 
authorized the United States to designate a 
military commander to head the forces of 
the United Nations In their encounter with 
the forces of aggression—a position to which 
President Truman promptly named Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Bitter as It is to all Americans to have to 
bo fighting again 5 years after VJ-day, It Is 
nevertheless true that this entire episode 
may well prove to be a turning point In the 
long history of man's quest for peace. The 
prompt action of the United Nations, and 
the response to this action by free peoples all 
over the world, may prove to be the decisive 
event marking the transition from the rule of 
force In International relations to the rule of 
law. 

The fighting In Korea has been hard and 
bloody. The brilliant delaying action of the 
forces under General MacArthur’s leadership, 
however, has succeeded In preventing North 
Korea from making a fait accompli out of its 
adventure in chaos—and this fact, coupled 
with the fact that the forces of many nations 
are now pledged to fight side by side to repel 
aggression, spells out in terms that all men 
can understand the fact that the free world 
intends to remain free. 

The world now knows that the lesson 
which the democracies failed to learn during 
the thirties—namely, that appeasement leads 
only to war—this lesson haa been learned, 
and will not be forgotten. In the fifties. 
Whatever the military situation In Korea 
may be today, and whatever It may be In 
the hard days immediately ahead, the clearly 
defined Intentlona of the free world consti¬ 
tute the fact of transcendent Importance. 

For the free world has made It clear, 
through the United Nations, that acts of ag- 
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gression. whether by outlaw bands or by 
maverick nations, will be met with force. 

The event which I have Just been describ¬ 
ing is an event which transcends In im¬ 
portance any event of recent years. 1 refer, 
of course, to the coalescing of the forces of 
the free world, and the clear knowledge that 
now exists throughout the world that these 
forces—both the armed forces which are now 
In existence and the forces which we are 
capable of mobilizing—will be used to main¬ 
tain world peace. 

The decisions that have been made were 
vital to the maintenance of our national 
security. The national security, in broad 
terms, is the proper balance of the strength— 
political, economic, psychological, moral, and 
military—that the United States, our allies, 
and the other peace-loving nations must 
maintain In order to meet the two-pronged 
threat of world communiam. 

That threat is two-fold because Soviet 
Russia seeks to conquer the free world either 
by military aggres.sion or by psychological, 
political, and economic pressure. This sec¬ 
ond route of conquest would combine sub¬ 
version within the United States with con¬ 
stant threat from without, maintained over 
the years in the hope that the cost of idle 
maintenance of large military forces would 
eventually bankrupt our economy and our 
free institutions. Consequently the ele¬ 
ments of our strength must be ndj\isled to 
meet and ovtjrcomo the Soviet threat ns the 
situation develops. 

The national security must, by Its very 
nature, be relative. Absolute security is no 
more po.®slble of attainment lor nations than 
it Is for you and me as Individuals. Relative 
security Is governed by the nature and dtgroe 
of the Soviet threat. It la attained through 
the willingness and determination of the 
public and the Congress to make the neces¬ 
sary adjustments, in accordance with our 
continuing estimate of Soviet capabilities, to 
our military strength and national economy. 

The policy by which we strive to main¬ 
tain relative security was outlined In a 
speech I made in New York last December—* 
more than 6 months before the Com¬ 
munist Invastlon of Korea. At that time I 
said: *‘The watch word must be mllllary 
secTirlty first; economy second. And If we 
are realistic, we must face the fact that our 
military requirements arc not static, but 
flexible. They are bound to be affected by 
major shifts In the International situation 
and new developments In science and war¬ 
fare • * *. This moans,” and I am still 

quoting from my December speech, ‘‘that 
our military organization must be adequate, 
emclent and readily adaptable to change; 
our planning must look to the future as well 
as the present. We must have an up-to- 
date fighting force In being, rapidly en- 
largeable In wartime, capable, In concert 
with our allies, of defeating any potential 
enemy. The maintenance of that kind of 
fighting force, backed up by a sound econ¬ 
omy aiid high public morale, will give us 
relative security.” 

The United State*. Is now embarked on a 
program of major Increases In the size and 
effectiveness of our own Armed Forces. Wc 
are also embarked on a program designed to 
assist our allies to increase the size and ef¬ 
fectiveness of their armed forces. President 
Truman has submitted to the Congress 
recommendations for Increased appropria¬ 
tions for our Armed Forces in the amount 
of $11,600,000,000, together with an addi¬ 
tional $4,000,000,000 to provide additional 
military equipment for our allies. In order 
to round out the picture, there remains only 
one vital action which we must now take— 
and that is the enactment of legislation pro¬ 
viding for universal training lor the youth 
of America. 

Let me review with you. for a moment, 
some of the things which President Truman 
has said and done, In the five years since VJ 


Day, In his effort to secure the enactment of 
this vitally needed legislation. 

In President Truman’s first address to a 
joint session of Congress after VJ-day— 
on October 23,1946- he stres'^ecl the need for 
unlver.**al training. On that occasion. 
President Truman said: 

“In the present hour of triumph, we must 
not forget our anguish during the days of 
Bataan. Wo must not forget the anxiety of 
the days of Guadalcanal. In our desire to 
leave the tragedy of war behind us, we must 
not make the same mistake that we made 
after thj First World War when wc quickly 
Bank back into helplessness • * In 

order to provide this general reserve (of 
trained manpower), I recommend to the 
Congress the adoption of ft plan for universal 
military training.” 

Again In March 1948, In addressing a joint 
Bession. President Truman strongly urged 
that the Congress enact the necessary legis¬ 
lation. In his 1948 address, the President 
said: 

‘T recommend prompt enactment of uni¬ 
versal training legislation * • *. I believe 

that we have learned the Importance of 
maintaining military strength as a means 
of T-vt-eventlng war • • *. Aggressors In 

the past, relying on our apparent lack of 
military force, have unwisely precipitated 
war. Although they have been led to de¬ 
struction by their misconception of cur 
strength, wc have paid a terrible price for 
our unpreparednesB. Universal training is 
the only feasible means by which the civilian 
components of our Armed Forces can be 
built up to the strength required if wo are 
to be prepared for emergencies.” 

In addition to his personal appearances be¬ 
fore the Congress In 1P46 and 1948, trom 
which I have just quoted, President Truman 
has submitted written recommc-ndutlona lor 
universal training to each session of Con¬ 
gress. 

My predecessor and friend, Secretary of 
Defense Porreetal. testified before the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee in support of 
universal training legislation In March of 
1948, and said: 

“We require more manpower than we have 
today. The comfortable assurance of a 
push-button war Is an illusion. The enor¬ 
mous complication of the machinery of to¬ 
tal warfare of today reets upon manpower- 
nut in the muss, but diffused through thou- 
FandB of specialties * * *. Reseive forces 
in readiness are a necessary component of 
our military strength. In this component 
(which Includes the National Guard and the 
Reserve Corps) we are now seriously defi¬ 
cient. The Kenerve component In time of 
war will lake its place alongside the Regular 
forces 111 our defensive and offensive efiort.” 

Between the time of Secretary Forrestal's 
testimony, from which 1 have just quoted, 
and the time of the Communist inviiblon of 
Korea, wo did build up the strength of our 
forces, both Regular and Reserve—u very 
substantial build-up, as the record will show. 
The combat potential of our regular lurcc ’. 
lucreabed materially between March of I©.3 
and June of I960. In addition, the strength 
of the ready. Reserve forces of the Army. 
Navy, and Air Force, Including the Nutiunul 
Guard. Increased by almost 100 p^rcenl dur¬ 
ing this 2-yenr period. The total number of 
National Guard and Re-'serve pcr^ninel in n 
drill-pay status In all of the services—which 
stood at 435,000 on March 31, 1048—stood nt 
834,000 on June 30, 1950. 

But this Increase, even though it ap¬ 
proaches a strength Increase of 100 i)crcont. 
Is not enough. We need to expand our Re¬ 
serve and National Guard forces to an even 
greater extent, and, in addition, must 
recognize that much of the increase be¬ 
tween 1948 and 1950 was made possible be¬ 
cause of the patriotic response of the veter¬ 
ans of World War II. 
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Our force In being must be sufficient to 
meet the Immedlftte threat that we face at 
any given time. But it will avail us nothing 
unless the materials—manpower as well as 
munitions—are ready for speedy mobiliza¬ 
tion to back up that force in being. In glo¬ 
bal war our manpower has been, and in the 
future would be, mobilized according to 
democratic principles. That means selec¬ 
tive service, under which the indlvlduars 
abilities are applied where they will best 
serve the Nation’s needs. Tlie only sound 
democratic base for such a democratic sys¬ 
tem of mobilization is universal training. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of the 
Individual, the young man who will be called 
into military service in w'nr has an Infllicn- 
ablo right to training for service before the 
occasion Is upon him. It is not sufficient 
that some Americans are ready lor the threat 
of war. It Is essential that all should be 
In sucli readiness. 

Such readiness to assume the greatest obli¬ 
gation of citizenship w'ould strengthen our 
mobilization base as no other form of cltlzen- 
nillitia can ever do. Furthermore, such 
readiness on the part of American citizen¬ 
ship—not merely a part of our citizenship, 
but the total thereof—together with strong 
forces in being, will encourage our allies as 
no other form of Insurance against aggres¬ 
sion can ever do. The strength of American 
industrial might Is stupendous. But it can 
only make Itself felt as a force for world 
peace if American manpower is ready to carry 
the arms that American Industry produces. 

Universal training la the certlflcate of 
readiness of the American citizen to answer 
any threat to world peace and to the family 
of free nations. It Is a certificate that will 
never fall below par among our friends of 
the free nations. 

When the Compton Commission made its 
unanimous recommeiidutloiis to the Presi¬ 
dent, after many months of enreful study. It 
offered six essentials of an Integrated na- 
tlojifU security program. Those six essentials 
ar." the same today as they were then and 
probably will continue to be valid through¬ 
out the predictable future. These were the 
essentials of an Integrated program, in the 
opinion of the Commission: 

1. A strong, united, healthy, educated, and 
informed population. 

2. A coordinated intelligence service. 

3. A program of scientiflc research and de¬ 
velopment. 

4. Industrial mobilization and etock-pil¬ 
ing. 

6 . Regular Armed Forces—a mobile striking 
force, relying heavily on air power, together 
with adequate strength for Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marinc.s. 

6 . A program of universal training for all 
young men in our Nation. 

Just as democracy is everybody’s Job. so 
it i.s that the Compton Commission's pro¬ 
gram Is everybody’s Job. Every American 
wants to help his country become Btronger, 
healthier, more united, educated, and in¬ 
formed. Every American wants to defend 
his country. But desire to delcnd one’.s coun¬ 
try is not enough. The conditions of modern 
war, which have telescoped time and space, 
demand that every qualified American be 
trained and ready to light when the need 
arises. 

If Prc.sldent Truman's advice with respect 
to universal training had been followed in 
1945. how different would be our situation 
today. Even If President Truman’s renewed 
p:.'a for universal training had been heeded 
in 1948, how much stronger would we be, 
ii the Reserve and National Guard forces 
which constitute the backbone of our military 
effort in time of mobilization. 

But all of that Is past and gone; we can¬ 
not turn back the clock and accomplish, 
yesterday, the things which we should have 
done yesterday. But we can accomplish, to¬ 
day, the things that wo failed to do yester¬ 


day—and, In my opinion, universal training 
stands at the head of the list In this respect. 

Earlier this week, I testlfled before the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee, In support of 
universal-training legislation. Your own 
national commander, George Craig, also tes¬ 
tified most persuasively and effectively. 
General Omnr Bradley, who occupies an al¬ 
most unrivaled place in the esteem and af¬ 
fection of all Americans, testlfled to the same 
effect. 

It Is my hope that both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives will, in the 
near future, adopt universal-training legis¬ 
lation—in order that we may have on the 
books, subject to taking effect at such time 
as the President may feel that international 
circumstances so warrant, the universal- 
training legl.slation we have so long needed, 
and which President Truman, members of 
his Administration, and the American Le¬ 
gion. and other patriotic veterans’ organiza- 
tion.s, have so long advocated. 

If we take this action now—together, with 
the other mea&^iros we are taking to Increase 
the strength of the free world—I believe wo 
will, with God’s blessing, achieve the peace 
which all Americans so devoutly seek. 


The Antarctic Continent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

KON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mofiday. August 28, 1950 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present herewith a letter and very 
enliglitening article of the Antarctic 
Continent by Miss Kendall, of Wash¬ 
ington, It is now well established 
that Antarctica is not a string of islands, 
as was once considered, but a continent 
twice the size of the United States 
and although we have spent pub¬ 
lic money in exploring that area we have 
never made any claim to that territory. 
It seems Russia has her eye on this con¬ 
tinent for as late as this year she has 
demanded representation in any confer¬ 
ence which may be held to discuss the 
various claims to that territory. 

This splendid article will advise the 
people of the United States about the 
magnitude of this continent, and 
through Congress as representatives of 
the people some action will be taken to 
have our rights recognized. The letter 
and article follow: 

ARLINGTON VA., AUQUSt 26, 1950. 
Hon. Usher Burdick, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burdick : It was very good of you 
to give a former North Dakotan a little lime 
the other day. Together with the fact that 
Antarctica is fascinating, there is the point 
that some of my tax money has gone into 
recent expedltlon.s and some of my great 
grandfather’s tax money probably went into 
Wilkes’ tax-supported voyage. 

For your interest I have set out below 
a brief chronological list of United States 
activities In Antarctica. You will note a 
great gap between 1840 and 1928, which is 
fiiuprising, but we probably were busy grow¬ 
ing as a Nation. There Is another gap be¬ 
tween 1948 and today that is astounding In. 
the light of our wealth and technological ad¬ 
vancement. 


I have merely mentioned the activities of 
other countries, although they have kept at 
It through the years, with the United King¬ 
dom and Norway seemingly In the lead. 
Their brave work cannot bo minimized; after 
all, each expedition profits by the successes 
and failures of the ones who have gone 
before. 

Our work has been wonderful, but why do 
we halt it? The apathy of our people and 
Government Is amazing. At this particular 
point in history let us dust off the cobwebs 
and polish up a United States policy regard¬ 
ing Antarctica that will reflect our capa¬ 
bilities and our faith in a better world even 
here on this old planet—let us be at least 
constructive while wo are hru. 

Sincerely yours. 

Miss E. A. Kendall. 

The United States does not own one single 
square Inch of Antarctica, the six-milllon- 
square-mlle South Polar continent. Other 
iiutlons do have claims. 

It would seem that by neglecting our Ant¬ 
arctic rights the Congrc.ss is neglecting its 
constitutional duty to “provide for the com¬ 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” Perhaps the question of 
United States claims in the Antarctic should 
enter into every debate in Congress covering 
economics, taves, defense, unemployment, 
conservation of natural resources, stockpil¬ 
ing of rare materials, and like matters. 

The Antarctic Continent Is only a little 
smaller than South America and abounds In 
mountain chains and probably In minerals; 
outcroppings of iron, copper, coal, nickel, 
gold, and silver, at least, have been found 
to date. The location is of groat Importanco 
in weather studios and cosmic ray Investiga¬ 
tions and, of course, the whole continent 
has many Interests for scientists. Antarctica 
is valuable as a training ground for Arctic 
workers. Another point is that its northern 
peninsula readies toward Cape Horn and it 
would seem that the protection of Cape Horn 
and the whole Wc.stern Hemisphere might 
Include attention to this Palmer Peninsula, 
ns it is only a little over an hour's ride by 
Jet plane from South America. Not quite 
all the coastline of Antarctica has been 
photographed and not even nearly all has 
been adequately mapped and the greater 
part 01 the continent has nut yet been seen 
by man. But we do know the scenery is 
grand. 

Below I have outlined United States nctlvl- 
tic.*? to date, but first I might mention a few 
reasons why the United States may well give 
attention without delay to her rights. 

1. There are today no inhabitants and no 
industrial Instanations. No Imperialism 
involved. 

2. There arc several nations claiming great 
sectors at least on paper and some have tiny 
permanent settlements; and some maps, 
atlases, geography books, histories, political 
e.ssays and dictionaries show these claims 
as apparently authentic. (Usually, the 
claims of Great Britain, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, Prance, Norway, Argentina, and Chili 
are chown. some overlapping.) The British 
alone have seven bases on Palmer Land. 
How penetration In the Western Hemisphere 
has continued I do not understand, inas¬ 
much as we have the Monroe Doctrine. In 
1908 Britain c.stabllshed the Falkland 
Islands. Dependencies actually including 
parts of Booth America, but the Letters 
Patent of 1917 modified this claim and now 
the British claim only Islands and a great 
sector of Antarctica in the Western Hemis¬ 
phere. Argentina has bases and claims dat¬ 
ing from 1904 (see Ant6rdlda Argentina Islas 
Oceanicus Mar Argentlno, revised by com¬ 
mand of the Naval Operations of the Marine 
Ministry in June 1948). Chill has island 
bases also. The French have an expedition 
on the continent now. The 1949-62 Joint 
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Norweglan-Swedish-Brltlgh expedition Is 
busy with scientific work and exploration 
now. The United States has no expedition 
now. 

There remains only one sector (sometimes 
called the American or Pacific) with no 
claimants and it may be gobbled up at any 
moment, a« there is no reason why not. and 
several nations interested for years In whal¬ 
ing are now eyeing the continent proper. 
The Soviets, for example, have mentioned 
lately that any conferences on Antarctic 
claims must include them or they woiild not 
honor any decisions made; I believe their 
latest diplomatic note was delivered to our 
State Department on June 9, 1950, 

3. The United States, while making no 
claims to territory, has excellent rights and, 
in some cases, prior and superior rights to 
other claimants, both historically and fac¬ 
tually, and by the latter is meant our ex¬ 
plorers have actually seen with their eyes 
great tracts and our expeditions have done 
some of the most valuable experimental and 
scientific work and our number of men and 
dollai-s has been greater than that of other 
nations, much of the money being taxes— 
in other words, our investment as a whole 
on the continent proper probably has been 
greater than that of any other country, and 
still wo refrain from making our rightful 
claims. Possible internationalization has 
been proposed by the United Btates State 
Department (1948) but other nations did not 
approve the idea and the plan has fallen 
through, whatever its merits may have been. 

I would not minimize the bravery and 
sacrifices of the exploring heroes of other 
lands, but neither would 1 minimize the 
glorious achievements of our own Antarctic 
explorers and scientists, and the present 
United States policy in regard to the Ant¬ 
arctic seems to do Just that. 

In 1820, Nathaniel B. Palmer, captain of 
a sealing ship out of Stonlngton, Conn., 
sighted the mainland of the Antarctic Con¬ 
tinent, he being the first man of record 
to do so. Col. Lawrence Martin, former head 
of the Map Division of the Library of Con¬ 
gress, has studied Captain Palmer’s log books 
extensively and his manuscript maps, now 
In the possession of the American Geograph¬ 
ical Society in New York, and in October 
1940, the Geographical Review carried a 
monograph by Colonel Martin on Captain 
Palmer. Captain Palmer sighted land near 
60‘’10' W., 63°45' S. The Russian Admiral 
Bellingshau.sen was on an Antarctic expedi¬ 
tion sponsored by the Czar and the two 
navigators met shortly thereafter in that 
vicinity. Baron Bellingshausen was perhaps 
the first to use the name Palmers Land— 
1821 or a little later—and the British and 
French map makers and writers used it a 
little later and since 1912 all United States 
Federal maps and charts use the term. 

In 1830, Dr. James Eights of Albany, N. Y., 
on a trip to Antarctic regions deduced the 
existence of 480 miles of the littoral of what 
Is known today as Ellsworth Land, west of 
Palmers Land, although he made the mis¬ 
take of thinking he saw a string of islands. 

In 1840, Charles Wilkes in command of the 
United States exploring expedition skirted 
between 1,500 and 1,800 miles of shore line 
and sighted mountain peaks in what Is now 
known as Wilkes Land, In the Eastern Hemls- 
sphere, proving there was a continent and 
not Just a group of Islands. This voyage 
was authorized by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 1828, partly at the behest of J. 
N. Reynolds who had been to Palmers Land 
and who made a report to the Secretary of 
the Navy In 1828 (23d Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 
106, 1835). By 1836 the Congress had appro¬ 
priated $300,000. The boats left In 1838 and 
returned In 1842. 

Norwegians were the first men to set foot 
on the continent proper (1895). 


The dash to the South Pole occupied the 
aspirations of men in the early part of the 
twentieth century. In 1011 Amundsen, of 
Norway reached the Pole, in 1912 Scott of 
England did so but died on the return Jour¬ 
ney, and in 1929 Byrd of the United States 
reached the Pole by air. 

In 1928, Sir Hubert Wilkins, the famed 
Australian explorer, aided by United States 
citizens’ funds In part, was the first person 
to see Antarctica from an airplane. He has 
made other trips since. He now assists the 
United States Army. 

In 1928-30, Richard E. Byrd, of Virginia, 
headed his own first expedition, a private one; 
he reached the Pole and also established his 
base known as Little America on the Ice of 
the Rons Sea. 

In 1933- 36, he led another private expedi¬ 
tion with which many are familiar through 
his writings. 

In 1935, Lincoln Ellsworth and Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, traversed by plane a great tract. 
Ellsworth dropped the United States flag 
where the plane crossed the 80“ W. loxxgitvide 
meridian, and he raised the United States flag 
near 104^0' W.. 79‘^12' S. This trip and 
other Ellsworth trips through 1939 were pri¬ 
vately financed. When he came home Con¬ 
gress took formal account of his work by 
giving him a gold medal under the act of 
June 16, 1936, for his claiming for us 250,- 
000 square miles of territory between 80* 
and 120“ W. This does not mean Congress 
claimed the land, but Just that Congress 
gave a medal to Ellsworth. He Is now a 
resident of New York City. 

In 1939, Ellsworth discovered and claimed 
for the United States about 75.000 square 
miles Inland on around the continent west 
of Wilkes Land. 

In 1939-41, Admiral Byrd led an offlelal 
United States expedition, financed from 
public tax lunds mainly. On this trip he 
reestablished his west base at Little America 
and an east base In Palmer Land and he 
flew over a great deal of the Ellsworth Land 
tract, some of which was covered by sledge 
also from the east base, Richard B. Black 
In command. BjTd land covers the sector 
from 120“ to 160" W. which is “claimed pub¬ 
licly by Byrd as a private United States citi¬ 
zen,“ to quote Colonel Martin in his chap¬ 
ter found in New Compass of the World 
(1949). 

In 1947, Admiral Byrd had charge of an¬ 
other official United States expedition. On 
this “Operation High Jump” about 310,000 
square miles were discovered, rather than 
recxplorcd, including what Wilkes hod seen 
In 1840. Admiral Byrd maintains offices In 
Washington and Boston. 

In 1947-48, Finn Ronne led a small private 
expedition with some aid from the United 
Btates Government. He establi.shed his base 
at Stonlngton Island, the former ea.st base, 
and made field trips from there, claiming 
for the United States hundreds of thousands 
of newly explored land, the boundaries of 
which he filed officially with the State De¬ 
partment. Commander Ronne proved defi¬ 
nitely that the Palmer Peninsula is an in¬ 
tegral part of the continent proper. Mem¬ 
bers of Congress may care to note, In study¬ 
ing United States rights. Commander Ron- 
iic’s account of hla contacts with the British 
near his base, especially the two letters, as 
given in his book Antarctic Conquest 
(1949). It is of Interest to United States 
citizens that Edith M. Ronne, wile of the 
commander, is one of the first two women 
ever to winter in the Antarctic, and possibly 
the first woman to set foot on the continent. 
Commander and Mrs. Ronne reside in Silver 
Spring, Md. 

In 1949, a United States Navy expedition 
which was preparing to sail for the Antarctic 
was called off by Government officials on 
the grounds of economy. 

In 1949 and In 2050 a few United Btates 
patriotic societies went on record with rcso- 
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lutlons favoring requesting foreign nations 
receiving United States taxpayers’ assistance 
to cede lands or grant royalties on their 
claims in the Antarctic. 

In 1950, as mentioned before, the Soviets 
demanded representation at any Antarctic 
conference. 

In August 1950. 130 years alter Palmer’s 
discovery, the United States still remained 
silent regarding official claims to Antarctic 
territory rightfully hers, although she docs 
claim to bo the most technologically ad¬ 
vanced nation and thereby would seem to 
have the means and the will to lead in 
development of the world’s most difficult 
continent. 


Presentation of the X-1 by Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPFESENTA’HVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, during ceremonies at Logan 
Airport, in my home city of Boston, Gen. 
Floyt S. Vandenberg presented to the 
National Air Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institute the Bell X~1 supersonic re¬ 
search plane in which man first crossed 
the sonic barrier and successfully fiew 
faster than the speed of sound. 

The air age was born in the United 
States 47 years ago when Orville and 
Wilbur Wright successfully sustained a 
heavier-than-alr plane in flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. The first great period of 
the air age came to an end, and the sec¬ 
ond began 3 years ago when Capt. 
Charles Yeager, of the United States Air 
Force, successfully flew the X-1 through 
the sonic barrier. 

The X-1 is not a military plane. It 
was an Instrument of research and the 
sturdiest airplane ever built. It passes 
into the possession of the Smithsonian 
Institute in our National Capital to an 
honored place beside the plane of the 
Wright brothers, the plane in which 
Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic, and 
other famous aircraft, as a lasting me¬ 
morial of the technical superiority of 
American genius, and as evidence of our 
ability to discover and control the forces 
of nature. 

The remarks of General Vandenberg 
In making the presentation are a concise 
statement of the history of this plane, 
and of its use in developing principles of 
design which will be embodied m other 
X-l*s. I think that, to comL .te the 
story of a plane that has figured so 
often—and so dramatically—in the pub¬ 
lic news, the General's felicitous remarks 
may well find preservation In the Con¬ 
gressional Record. The general spoke 
simply and effectively and concluded his 
remarks with a tribute to the American 
people who can accomplish so much 
through the combination of engineering, 
scientific, and military talent. Such a 
combination of talents has brought us 
our present prosperity, and on such a 
combiiiaticn of talents wj must depend 
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for our present and our continued secu¬ 
rity. General Vandenberg’s remarks 
follow: 

Remarks by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief 

OP Si AFP, United States Air Force, Upon 

Presentation op the Bell X-1 Supersontc 

Research Plane to the National Air Mu- 

stum, During Ceremonies at Logan Atr- 

FOPT, Boston, Mass., Saturday, August 27. 

ior»o 

Forty-seven yenrs ago no man lind ever 
flown. No man really knew that flight was 
pofiMhle Then lUo Wright brothers built u 
flying mnchlne. In a few seconcis It was 
proved Ibat man could lly. and the age o! 
flight was born. 

Three year.s ago no man had ever flown 
faster than the speed of sound. No man 
knew that It was possible to fly at such a 
ppeed. Many experts believed that it was 
nut possible. But on October 14, 1947, an 
airplane flew faster than the sj'K'Ccl of sound. 
That fll^Tht demolished the so-called some 
barrier which many had believed impos.dble 
1 o penetrate. It marked the end of the first 
great period of the air age. and the hegin- 
mng of the second. In n few moments the 
subsonic period became history and the ru- 
per.sonlc period was born. 

That event occurred almo.st 44 years after 
the first flight at Kitty Hawk. But the soc- 
ond epoch making flight, like the first, was 
un Aniericuri uchlevcinent. The X I was 
conceived, designed, and comAructed 
through the collaboration of the Bell Air¬ 
craft Co., the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and the United Slates Air 
Force. It was first flnw’n at supersonic speed 
by a pilot of the Air Force. These facts 
mean that our country has maintained the 
air leadership won for us by the genius of the 
Wright brothers half a century ago. 

Sclent Hie and technicfil leadership, like 
all Icader’fhlp, is expensive. It brings re- 
bponsibllllies and burdens. In recent 
months wo Americans have become acutely 
eware of burdens. But let us make no mis¬ 
take. Either we maintain our sclentiiic and 
technical leadership, whatever the cost, or 
we submit to the domination of others. The 
people of the United States are but a small 
minority among the peoples of the earth. 
Although we do not btand alone, we must 
recognize that our most dependable allies 
have no masses of manpower to send to our 
aid. 

We will never coerce or enslave other peo¬ 
ples to All our needs. Ycl we are challenged 
today by rutlilesa forces ready to f.acrifiec 
great masses of slaves and puppets In their 
efforts to do.stroy us. Our survival depends 
upon our superior ability to understand, 
control, and employ the laws and the forces 
of nature. 

I consider the X-1 the mo;i’t convincing 
evidence ol our ability to discover and con¬ 
trol the lorcea of nature since the original 
Wnght airplane. Although it was spon¬ 
sored by the Air Force, it was not designed 
as an Implement of war. It was an instru¬ 
ment of research. Although wc were then 
at war, the Air Force asked the Bell Co. to 
study the possible design of a supersonic 
airplane lii 1944. 

One year later the X-1 was completed. 
Even then many Inlluentiul people urged 
abandonment of the project because they 
considered supersonic flight to be impos¬ 
sible. But somebody had to take that leap 
Into the unknown. Several planes axid pilots 
had been lost when mysterious forces seized 
them as they opproached the speed of sound. 

The mysterious forces were so violent and 
so destructive that very little was learned 
from those tragic experiences. The convic¬ 
tion grew that there existed a shock-wave 
barrier—at something less than the speed 
of sound—which no plane or pilot could 
penetrate and survive. 


The X-1 was the sturdiest airplane ever 
built. Tlio Bell Aircraft Co. and the NACA 
believed that It would withstand the un¬ 
predictable bufletings of the transsonic .speed 
range. The Air Force wanted to know and 
Captain Yeager was anxious to find out. 

Alter careful tests and many experimental 
flights the attempt was made. We are here 
today bccauLC tlic attempt was a success. 
It IS especially true that neither the X-1 
nor Captain Yeager would bo here if the 
experiment had lulled. 

For several months the achievement re¬ 
mained the greatest .secret in the history of 
ULioiiautlCR. Meanwlule, more flights were 
made, and more data accumulated. After 
the facts became known, the President of 
the United States—on the lorty-i:lth iinni- 
ver.'^ary of the lir.d. of all flights—awarded the 
Cjilicr Tri^phy for outstanding achievement 
1li aeruiiaul 1c=. to Inawreiice Beil, John Slack, 
ami Captain Yeager. 

aociay we honor these men again and nil 
Ihe others oi the Bell U), the NAG A, and the 
Air Force who.s * fnllh-tnspired ellort.s made 
Kupcisoiuc iiight a reality, and fin American 
nchieveniciit 

Ali«‘r the Collier trophy award Captain 
Y'e.'iger dtspe.r-ed with the B-29 launching 
and flew the X-1 from the ground for the 
llnrt time. Fe reached 23.C00 feet in 100 
bc.onclB. During the flight he had to de¬ 
pend entirely on in.Mtrumonts, because the 
climb wu.s K> .steep that the horizon was lar 
beneath his view. But alter thl.s ceremony, 
the X-1 will not again climb to new hori¬ 
zons. 

Other X- l*s W'ill carry on the research 
which Is .so vital to us today. Other planes 
now being built, will embody, in their de- 
Fign and their perlormnnce, nil the lessons 
the X-1 hns taught us. And the first super- 
Boiitc plane goes to occupy a place of honor 
in the National Air Museum. 

I have the honor to present to the Nation¬ 
al Air Museum tiie Air Force X-1. It could 
have no more appropriate resting place. The 
X-l hns flown many timcf. at great altitudes 
and unprecedented speeds, but It remain.s 
exactly ns It was first built 6 years ago. Its 
design was a stroke of genius, for it has met 
every requirement and every test wdthout a 
slngie modification. Fortune has smiled 
upon It, lor it has Buffered no damage. 

I am .sure that in the National Air Mu¬ 
seum the X-1 will serve as a reminder that 
new frontiers still challenge us. It will be 
an (x.ample of \vhnt can be accomplished 
through the combination of American engi¬ 
neering, scientific, and military talent. It 
will show how w'o can use the forces of na- 
luj-e to add to our prosperity and our secu¬ 
rity wlien we make the effort. And It must 
help to insure fh.at the great effort necessary 
to guarantee our confirmed security will be 
liiadt* now. 

Dr. Wetmore, the X-1 is yours. I know 
you' will be Just ns pioud of It ns the Air 
Force has been. 


Employment of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OP RETMRKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 

or TEXAS 

IN Till!. KOUSB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, a young lady 
from my congressional district. Miss 
Peggy liord, of Cuero, Tex., recently won 
a $1,000 award contributed by the Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans, Inc., in the 
national essay contest sponsored by the 


President’s Committee on National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
of which Vice Admiral Ross T. Meintire 
(MO U. S. Navy, retired, is chairman. 
In her essay Miss Lord has so captured 
the bi’.sic philosophy on employment of 
the handicapped that I wi.sh to insert it 
in th() Congressional Record in order 
that others may read it. The essay fol¬ 
lows : 

Hire ttte lUNnicAprED, It's Good Business 
(By Peggy Lord) 

The 3 ^oung man stumped slowly down the 
street, bib crippled leg dragging slightly as 
he walked, but his eyes had the light of 
liopn in them, and surrounding him was 
an lilr of good will and expectant joy which 
cMihJd all who approached him to glance 
at him wuth a smile; not a pitying smile 
Ciliected fit his lame leg, but a smile which 
reflected his own happlnes.s. 

A.s 1b»'' boy walked along the sidewalk ho 
wfitclied the acklie.sseb on the buildings. 
Ills thougnts turned, unbidden to the day 
nlmost exactly 2 yenr.s ago when the thresh- 
Inj; machine bad borne down upon him. 
Then came disconnected pictures of the hos¬ 
pital wdierc he nc.arly lost the leg; home 
wiiere he fumed helplessly because he was 
Fo useless: and finally, the office of the voca- 
tioiiJil rehabilitation division, where he 
le.ariied how to treat his leg, and was taught 
the trade of bookkeeping. 

He was .so glad he had applied for assist¬ 
ance—but he would pay it back. His reflec¬ 
tions were broken by the appearance of the 
jiroper house number. Taking a deep breath, 
ho entered the building. 

When the boy explained to the reception¬ 
ist, with Jn.st a trace of nervousness, that 
he was the new bookkeeper, sho smiled pro- 
fobslonally and directed, “Your ofllce Is down 
the hall.” 

His oflice. He beamed hl.s thanks, and 
hallinjUv stepped down the hall. On the 
threshold of the indicated ofhee he met his 
new boss, who greeted him wilh r genial 
wave of the hand and n businesslike nod. 

"You’re on time. Good. I always say that 
the tardy worker is a more costly embezzler 
than the one who Just takes cash.” 

With this auspicious beginning, the boy 
was emboldened to usk the one thing wdiich 
had been bothering him. “Sir,” he 1 altered, 
‘T couldn’t help but wonder—did you want 
to hire mo for the work I do and not Just 
because ol- how I am? I want to work. I 
couldn’t accept charily.” He drew himself 
up proudly. 

His employer stared at him. "What!” ho 
boomed. "You surely don't think—come on 
over and sit down. I’ll tell you.” A.s they 
seated themf eivefi, he continued in a quieter 
tone, "You’re the bookkeeper, and are en¬ 
titled to know this, anyway, because money 
is involved. You see, we make money by 
employed the handicapped.” Noticing the 
repulsed horror on the boy’s face, the em¬ 
ployer continued, "No, I don’t mean that wo 
exploit the handicapped. It’s just on the 
principle of a penny saved, a penny earned; 
and the disabled help us to save pennies 
through tlielr sense of responsibility and 
loyalty to the Job.” 

"Oh, do you mean that there are several 
handicapped people working for you?" 

"Yes, by all means. Didn’t you notice the 
receptionist at the desk? That’s a wheel¬ 
chair she’s sitting In. She’s parulyzed from 
the waist down, but the best v/orker I ever 
had. Then, there are several others who do 
office work, and the janitor.” 

"And they save you money?" the boy pur¬ 
sued. 

"Ill say they save me money. The money 
they save me in taxes alone would persuade 
me to hire handicapped workers even If th6y 
didn’t have such outstanding characterls- 
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tics. Why* until a short time ago, I didn’t 
know that It cost less to rehablll'tato an In- 
Jured worker than It does to support him,” 

“You’re right, sir. It costs only $300 to 
rehabilitate a worker, and the Government 
has to pay from $300 to $500 to an injured 
worker who Is not being rehabilitated.” i 

“And not only that, boy, taut the worker 
pays taxes after he gets a job. Why, ho pays 
$10 In taxes for every $1 expended on him 
during rehabilitation.* That sure does save 
my pocket book. After all, I’m one of the 
Americans who has to help pay that $3,000,« 
000,000“ which is spent each year on em¬ 
ployable workers without jobs. Think of the 
saving that hoth the businesses and the 
Government would have if these were em¬ 
ployed.” 

“But aren't there other ways that you 
save?” the boy asked. 

“Definitely. It’s good business to hire one 
of those disabled fellows. They have many 
good characteristics, and almost Invariably 
make a better employee than the unim¬ 
paired.” 

"What are the other ways?” he persisted. 

The man cast a sympathetic glance at the 
lad and explained. "The average handi¬ 
capped worker has a feeling of—well, grati¬ 
tude. They’re so glad that they can really 
support themselves again that they do much 
better and more conscientious work than 
their unhandicapped brothers. It's a case 
of ‘you never miss the water until the well 
runs dry.* 

"They are less restless than unimpaired 
workers. They don’t change Jobs often, 
which minimizes the trouble and expense of 
frequently initiating new workers, and makes 
any business run more efliclently. They are 
time savers: It’s very seldom that a disabled 
employee lags on the job, or unneceBsarily 
misses work, or is tardy. These all save 
time, and In business time is money. 

"They arc so pleased with their opportuni¬ 
ties that they are more loyal, less likely to 
strike. An impaired employee wants to jus¬ 
tify his employment, so he tries to surpass 
the record of the worker who came before 
him. He knows that he must constantly 
prove himself, because any mistake or poor 
work is blamed on his disability. Their pro¬ 
duction is therefore excellent." 

"Yes, sir. I read a recent survey which 
stated that Impaired workers produce 3.6* 
percent more for every hour worked than do 
their unimpaired coworkers. Their output 
is better, and as a rule, the disabled worker 
is more careful, and thus less apt to be hurt 
while at work.” 

"Have you noticed that those who have 
been rehabilitated arc happier in their Jobs 
and have a better record In all ways than 
those who haven’t?” 

"Oh, yes; that’s true, ’ answered the boy, 
"although I did know a girl named Jane who 
trained and treated herself and is now an 
excellent and well-loved teacher. And I 
know several others who have surmounted 
the obstacle alone." 

"And some of those who don’t seek the 
help of the '■^exas Employment Commission 
have dlfllculty getting jobs, because there are 
60 many employers who are prejudiced 
against the handicapped.” 

"I was, once, but I've come to my senses. 
If others could only see the list of the gen- 

»Austin American Employ Handicapped 
Week Slated To Start Here Simday. October 
1. 1948. 

* Austin American ’The Handicapped Would 
Pay Own Way If Employed, September 30, 
1949. 

•Loc. clt. 

“ United States Department of Labor, Im¬ 
paired Workers In Industry, United States 
Government Printing Office, January 1946. 


eral characteristics of an average handi¬ 
capped employee which I’ve compiled, they 
would capitulate, too. HandicapfMKl workers 
are credited with being determined to make 
good, responsible. Independent, always on 
time, good workers, loyal, and usually highly 
skilled." 

"Of course, there are some jobs disabled 
workers can’t perform, but there are others 
which are not affected* and still other jobs 
for which nature’s compensation makes 
handicaped workers ideal. For example, the 
blind can feel better than other people, and 
the crippled ore skilled with their fingers.® 

"Really all in all, I think the handicapped 
worker is the best that can be had.” 

"I'm glad to hear you say that.” 

"I'm glad to be able to say it. Rest as¬ 
sured, if any worker meets the usual handi¬ 
capped employee’s standards, he is doing 
wonderfully.” 

Speech of Secretary of the Air Force, 
Hon. Thomas K. Finletter 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN 'HIE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the end of last week the city of Boston 
enjoyed the privilege of entertaining the 
fourth annual convention of the Air 
Force Association. I am quite sure that 
all who attended that convention en¬ 
joyed the hospitality for which Boston 
and Massachusetts are famous. I know 
that I can speak for my constituents in 
saying that they welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity to hear the distinguished speak¬ 
ers who appeared before this convention 
of an organization established to pre¬ 
serve and foster the spirit of fellowship 
among former and present members of 
the United States Air Force. 

I was particularly struck by the 
thoughtful speech of the scholarly Sec¬ 
retary of the Air Force, the Honorable 
Thomas K. Finletter. It was, to be sure, 
exactly the sort of speech to be expected 
from one who had already distinguished 
himself for the efficient but quiet Job he 
is doing in directing the Department of 
the Air Force. It proved, however, to 
be more than a report on the Air Force, 
and what that service is doing in the 
Korean war. It was a sober analysis of 
the significance of Communist aggres¬ 
sion in Korea, and of the action taken by 
the United Nations to stop it. It was 
likewise a reasoned admonition of the 
course we must follow in our devotion to 
the cause of peace. 

Mr. Finletter. though Secretary of a 
military department, recognizes that 
Communist aggression in Korea has a 
special significance beyond its military 
significance. It is the great test of the 
United Nations—and may well prove the 
action that will strengthen the United 
Nations for the prime task for which it 
was organized—the enforcement of 

• u. S. Employment Service and U. S. De¬ 
partment of Labor. Memo to aU aupervlserB. 


peace. But in pointing this out, Mr. 
Finletter uttered the sober Warning- 
Nothing but the highest wisdom, charac¬ 
ter and willingness to envisage new solutions 
of a kind which the nations have never em. 
barked upon before can give us any real as¬ 
surance that the possibility of a world of 
permanent and enforced peace can be at¬ 
tained. 

Mr. Finletter paid tribute to the cour¬ 
age and fighting quality of our associates 
of the Korean Republic, and to the per¬ 
formance of our own Air Force and 
Navy’s carrier-based planes that have 
assured our overwhelming air superior¬ 
ity. This tribute is also accompanied by 
a warning. 

We must not bo misled by the specialized 
events of the Korean aggression— 

So Mr. Finletter warns— 
into wrong ideas as to the nature of the De¬ 
fense Establishment we need to carry out our 
basic strategy. 

An orderly and agreed procedure has 
been established by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for building up our strength now, 
both for use in the Korean war and for 
our strategy in the event of total war. 
What this procedure is, what form our 
combined effort must take, and what the 
responsibility of Congress is, is clearly 
and forcibly set forth in Mr. Finlctter’s 
adroit presentation, which I ask leave to 
insert in the Appendix to the Congres-. 
SIGNAL Record. It follows: 

Remarks bt THomas K. Finletter, Secre¬ 
tary OF THE Air Force, at the Fourth 
Annual Airpower Banquet op the Air 
Force Association, Hotel Btatleb, Boston, 
Mass., Saturday, August 26. 1950 
Most, if not all, of you are Air Force veter¬ 
ans of World War II. Your courage, sacrifice, 
and skill were essential factors in achieving a 
great military victory. Your success estah- 
lished the United States Air Force as a major 
element in our defense structure. It is par¬ 
ticularly appropriate, therefore, that I talk 
to you tonight about our present position— 
of the events In Korea and of the effect 
which the Korean war has had on our Defense 
Department. 

Communist aggression In Korea, of course, 
has great Blgnlflcanco for our Defense Estab- 
llF-hment and therefore for air power. But 
the special significance Is not mtlltaiy. The 
controlling point about this Communist ag¬ 
gression In the Far East Is that It is the great 
test of the United Nations. It Is the first 
time that the United Nations has stood up as 
a body to oppose Its force to the force of 
aggressors. 

This Is a hopeful thing: for In a United 
Nations, backed by adequate strength, lies 
our hope for peace. Terrible as all war Is— 
and this one Is no exception—the Korean 
aggression does have posslbllltlos for good 
In It. For It may be that If we of the free 
world act with sufficient determination and 
wisdom we may have started the long-needed 
strengthening of the United Nations for the 
great task for which It Is Intended—the en¬ 
forcement of peace. 

It Is Important to understand the nature 
of the American decision to play our part 
along with other United Nations In resisting 
the Communist aggression In Korea. This 
decision was not a United States decision 
alone. The United States resolutely and 
actively joined with other countries of the 
United Nations In determining not to put up 
with this latest attack on free peoples by 
misguided armies acting under the direc¬ 
tion of authoritarian breakers of the peace. 
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The United Nations has a special responsi¬ 
bility with respect to Korea. The Republlo 
of Korea, limited to that part south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel because of Soviet re¬ 
fusal to permit a free election north of that 
parallel, had been born under the auspices 
of the United Nations General Assembly. It 
was established as a sovereign government by 
the free vote of the people of that area. In 
an election which was supervised by a United 
Nations Commission. That Commission was 
not permitted by the Russians to enter the 
territory which they were occupying north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. The Republic of 
Korea has been recognized by the majority of 
the free nations of the world and by the 
United Nations as the only legitimate gov¬ 
ernment for the area. In accordance with a 
United Nations resolution American troops 
were withdrawn from Korea, and their with¬ 
drawal was observed and verified by the 
United Nations Commission on the spot. 
The same resolution provided for the with¬ 
drawal of Russian forces but the United Na¬ 
tions Commission was not permitted to ver¬ 
ify the withdrawal. To help train the forces 
of the Republic of Korea In the defense of 
their country the United States set up a 
military advisory group and this Government 
has furnished about $500,000,000 worth of 
military and economic aid to the Republic 
of Korea to enable them to strengthen their 
economy and prepare themselves for defense. 

The question muat immediately rise In 
your mind: “Why then were the Commu¬ 
nists BO successful In their attack on the 
Army of the Korean Republic?” The an¬ 
swer Is that the Invaders, aided by materiel 
and training from the outside, prepared 
themselves well for their act of violence. It 
seems to be the rule that It is difficult for 
those who wish to live In peace to prepare 
themselves for war. but that those who are 
bent on murdering their neighbors prepare 
themselves quite effectively for the event. 
This Is what happened in Korea. The so- 
called Peoples Army of North Korea was 
Eplendldly equipped with Russian and Japa¬ 
nese materiel which had been captured by 
the Russians. The Invading army was ex¬ 
ceptionally well trained—especially for night 
operations. When the Red aggressors started 
over the thirty-eighth parallel their army 
was vastly superior in power to anything that 
stood to resist them In the Republic of Korea. 

Across the straits, about 400 miles away, 
stood the American occupation forces. I em¬ 
phasize the term occupation forces. The 
American troops In Japan were not Intended 
for a land battle against aggression In China 
or Korea. The American forces in and about 
Japan '^ere Intended to carry out the duties 
of occupation and to defend a disarmed 
Japan against attack by air or sea. 

This was a correct disposition of military 
power. While recognizing our treaty obliga¬ 
tions and that areas of special strategic im¬ 
portance exist, It was not and it must not bo 
the purpose of the Defense Department to 
dispose of forces in being—especially ground 
forces—capable of resisting aggression at all 
parts of the world. Any such military con¬ 
cept would be absurd; It could not possibly 
be carried out. 

This point bears also on the original 
American determination to support fully the 
decision of the United Nations to resist au¬ 
thoritarian attack on the Korean Republic. 
The decision of the United States Govern¬ 
ment to do its share in resisting this nggres- 
Bion was not made because of the presence of 
the American forces in Japan or because 
the forces we had offered a chance of easy 
success. The decision was on a much higher 
ground. It was on the higher principle and 
the higher aspiration that the free peoples 
in the United Nations had determined that 
only through resistance would they be able 
to put an end to the recurring Jabs and ir¬ 
ritations of those who use war to further 


their own Imperialistic and subversive pur¬ 
poses. 

We are now paying the price for our de¬ 
termination to fight for the cause of peace. 

It Is of the highest importance that the 
United Nations continue its support of the 
Korean operations and that as many troops 
of as many nations as possible get Into the 
defense against the northern aggression. In 
the nature of things, the American troops, 
being on the spot, have had to carry, wltl> 
their allies of the Korean Republic, the bur¬ 
den of the fighting. But other nations have 
participated In the United Nations defense 
on the sea and In the air and ground troops 
are coming. We can look forward dimly 
through the haze to the world of peace which 
may evolve from this united strength of the 
free world. 

Let us not, though, underestimate the dif¬ 
ficulties of the campaign. The aggressors are 
fighting close to the lines of supply of those 
who are furnishing them with the materials 
of war. They are In a position to obtain ad¬ 
ditional manpower from regions close to 
them. We of the United Nations on the other 
hand have to transport our men and supplies 
across thousands of miles of land, sea, and 
air. 

I must mention at this point the highly 
favorable reports that have come to us as 
to the courage and fighting quality of our 
associates of the Korean Republic. The 
Korean Republic’s troops have recovered 
from the original assault and are fighting 
with determination, skill, courage and suc¬ 
cess. 

It has not been pleasant to read of the 
steady advance of the Communist forces. 
But If wo realize the vastness of the prep¬ 
arations of the aggressor and the small 
numbers of American troops who were avail¬ 
able In the early days, we must have a sense 
of admiration for the skillful delaying action 
which the smaller numbers of American and 
Republic troops have carried out. 

But the number of miles per division 
which the United Nations forces have to de¬ 
fend is still large and the reserves on the 
spot are not what wo would like them to be. 
Nevertheless, we can look with pride on the 
Improvised but heroic defense which the 
United Nations troops have put up. 

Naturally you will be Interested in the 
role which air power has played in the 
Korean conflict. The Air Force planes In 
Japan, in accordance with the purpose for 
which they were intended, were a mixture 
of Jet Intercepter planes of the F-80 type, 
a light bomber group equipped with B-26S 
and three fighter bomber groups equipped 
with F 80s. The F-80 is not the ultimate 
in fighter bombers but It has proved Itself 
an effective Interim weapon. All objective 
reports from Korea support the fact that 
this conclusion, based upon peacetime tests, 
has been confirmed fully by the greater test 
of war. The range of the F-80 b was ex¬ 
tended by improvising large wing tanks so 
that the F-SOs could remain over the battle¬ 
field for a substantial period of time—even 
close to the ground where the highest con¬ 
sumption of Jet fuel takes place. The F-BOs 
drove the enemy planes from the air, and 
the United Nations have had from the be¬ 
ginning practically total air superiority, 
fl’he Communist forces did use at the outset 
some piston-engine Yak planes but the pres¬ 
ence of the F- 80s has driven them from the 
air with Insignificant resistance on their 
part. 

Other planes too have been used. Be¬ 
cause of the complete air superiority assured 
by our Jet fighters we have been able to use 
some older types of aircraft also. The World 
War 11 piston-engined F-61 and the twin 
Mustang P~82 have also played Important 
roles as ground attack and fighter bomber 
by night as well as day. Navy and Marino 


planes too have been effective In close sup¬ 
port. 

The medium bombers, the B-29 b^ have also 
been used in the land battle. At the outset 
we had two-thirds of a group of B-29s on 
Guam and these were brought to Okinawa. 
The Air Force augmented this force by 4 
groups of B-298 which since then have 
bombed the rear areas of the Communist 
army to carry out the fundamental strategic 
purpose of denying the sources of supply to 
the fighting enemy at the front. The B-29s 
have oven been brought into the tactical ef¬ 
fort and on occasions have bombed concen¬ 
trations of troops, bridges, and other military 
targets close to the battle area. 

You may be interested in some of the hasty 
comments that have been made relative to 
the capacity of the Jet F-80 as contrasted 
with slower conventional fighters such as the 
World War II F~51s. It has been suggested 
that the F-80 is so fast that it cannot hit 
Its target as well as the slower P~61. 1 don’t 
know what conclusion should be drawn from 
this statement but I suppose the conclusion 
would be that the Air Force should reduce 
its emphasis on Jets and should substitute 
the slower piston engine planes for them. 

Any such policy would be disastrous. The 
first task of an atr force is to get air superiori¬ 
ty and this can be done only by having air¬ 
planes which are fast enough and have fire 
power enough to drive the enemy from the 
skies. In tactical warfare only the modern 
Jets can achieve this air superiority. The 
slower piston engine planes of World War II 
would not last long against a force of fast 
Jets. If the enemy were to make the mistake 
of putting in Jet planes to contest our su¬ 
periority we woxild 800 X 1 find out the im¬ 
portance of the F 80 b in unmistakable terms. 

I do not mean to suggest that there must 
not be specialization In the types of planes 
with which the Air Force will be equipped— 
especially In the tactical field. Even though, 
as I have said,- planes arc adaptable and can 
be used lor purposes other than their pri¬ 
mary mission, the kind of Air Force we need 
will have to be equipped with specialized 
planes, some designed for Interception, others 
for close support, others for deeper-in at¬ 
tack bombing and strafing, and others for 
night fighting and for bad weather condi¬ 
tions. The characteristics needed for each 
of these functions of course varies. There 
may well be. with an Air Force of sufficient 
size to permit such degree of specialization, 
a role for slower planes for certain purposes. 
But any suggestion that the Jet will not 
be heavily relied on in the future is Incor¬ 
rect. 

One further point. The overwhelming air 
superiority which we possess In Korea has 
meant not only that the Air Force and the 
Navy’s carrier-based planes have destroyed 
the basic supplies which feed the enemy 
army, such as the gasoline and oil located 
in tank farms, but we have also knocked out 
substantially completely the main lines of 
communication from the rear of the enemy’s 
lines to the front. The railroad lines have 
been seriously interfered with, the bridges 
are down, vehicles have been destroyed, 
modern communications from the rear to the 
front have almost ceased to exist. This Is 
paying dividends and will continue to pay 
dividends. We are all looking to the time 
when the cumulative effect of this attrition 
of supplies will play a decisive and perhaps 
overwhelming role in the defeat and destruc¬ 
tion of the Invading army. 

Now we must not be misled by the special¬ 
ized events of the Korean aggression into 
wrong Ideas as to the nature of the Defense 
Establishment we need to carry out our basic 
strategy. 

As I see it, we must know what out strategy 
would be In the event of total war before w# 
can calculate the kind of Defense Establish- 
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mcnt that we must have. We must first 
examine the tasks we have to perform before 
we can protend to determine the kind of 
force we want to have. 

As I see It our fundamental tasks are the 
following; 

First, the United States must have In be¬ 
ing a force which Is capable of defending 
our own country against strategic air attack 
by the enemy. 

We must build up our radar techniques 
and Installations and our Intercepting forces 
and our specialized missiles which will, to 
the greatest extent possible, blunt the attack 
of the enemy's strategic bombing force. 

In this role, as in most of the roles which 
our Defense Department will have to play, 
the combined operations of the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy (Including the ma¬ 
rines) will be required. 

Second, we must have In being a force of 
unmistakable power which will destroy the 
enemy’s capacity to fight In the event that 
he makes the mistake of starting an aggres¬ 
sive war against our free world. I refer of 
co irso to the strategic Air Force, aided to 
the maximum extent possible, as in all tasks, 
by the Army and the Navy. This strategic 
Air Force must be unmistakably good. No 
effort must be spared to see to it that this 
strategic Air Force constitutes a defensive 
countermeasure of such violence that It 
will make It clear to anyone who thinks of 
attacking us or the society of which wc are 
a part that it will be a most mistaken thing 
to do. 

I know that all of you are fully aware of 
the importance of this strategic air arm, b\it 
I must lay special emphasis on It, even be¬ 
fore you who understand it so well. Winston 
Churchill said recently that it was this force 
which was defending the peace ol Europe and 
of the world. This was no overstatement. 
It is a curious thing this preparation of vio¬ 
lence In the Interests of peace, but that is 
the way it Is. The more violent the poten¬ 
tiality of our air arm the greater Is the hope 
that it will nevor be used. 

The next task of our strategy Is to maln- 
ta n the lines of sea communications as free 
as possible from enemy attack. For the de¬ 
fense of this free world, centering ns it does 
in large measure around the North Atlantic 
Treaty arrangements, is lndl.'>pensible In the 
kind of society which we think right Is to 
survive In the world of today. 

The arrangements for the defense of the 
free world, and in particular for the defense 
of the West, are mixed military and political 
matters into which I will not go in any detail 
tonight. I will say only that It requires a 
combined determination of the major powers 
of the free world, each to do his share and 
to take seriously the matter of defending 
our common society even at the cost of heavy 
sacrifice. 

The United States, I think, stands ready 
to play Its part. The recent recommenda¬ 
tions for substantial military dcfcnfic-assist- 
ance programs—the recommendation for an 
Increase of $4,000,000,000 over the present 
amount of one and one-quarter billions for 
the current fiscal year—shows, I think, the 
temper of the United States and its willing¬ 
ness to do Its part. 

But the effort must be a combined one. 
It must be one in which all of us, preferring 
liberty and decency to authoritarian rule, will 
be willing to make serious sacrifices. For 
I believe that the determination to resist 
the aggressive forces let loose In the world 
contains at least the hope that aggression 
may be banished. If we combine the deter¬ 
mination not to bo destroyed by aggression 
with the willingness to go far In agreeing to 
new Ideas which will make aggression Impos¬ 
sible, or at least Improbable, we can have the 
hope that world war ni will be avoided and 
that a regime of peace which will control 
these awful modern weapons of destruction 
will be established. 


I am, as you see. cautious in my statement 
of hope, for I believe that nothing but the 
highest wisdom, character, and willingness to 
envisage new solutions of a kind which the 
nations have never embarked upon before can 
give us any real assurance that the possibility 
of a world of permanent and enforced peace 
can be attained. 

1 would like to make a few remarks about 
the way In which we are building our In¬ 
creased defense forces. The aggressor’s strike 
at the Republic of Korea brought in vivid 
terms to the American people and their Gov¬ 
ernment the necessity for a stronger Defense 
Establishment. It therefore b.^came neces¬ 
sary to lay the plans quickly for this bulld-up 
In our military force. I am glad to be able to 
say that the plans for this bulld-up were 
formulated sensibly, In accordance with com- 
r'only agreed plans, and with complete har¬ 
mony among the three services. This came 
about In the following way. 

For months the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
been studying the kind of military forces 
which they believed to be necessory to meet 
the rcBponslbiliiles of the United States in 
the world of today. Their conclusions had 
been Just about made final by the time the 
Communist attack took place in Korea. A 
few days after that attack occurred, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were able to make an agreed 
recommendation as to the bulld-up of the 
Army. Navy, and Air Force which In their 
opinion was necessary. In the care of the 
Air Force, as you know, the bulld-up was 
to be 58 groups as a result of additional ap¬ 
propriations over the normal appropriations 
In the fiscal year 195), with a target program 
of 69 groups. Corresponding Increases in 
the Army and Navy and a supplemental ap¬ 
propriation for the Navy to buy reserve planes 
for their carriers, all approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, were agreed upon. 

These recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were approved by the Joint Secre¬ 
taries, the new organization composed of 
the Secretaries of the Army, of the Navy, and 
of the Air Force which is doing. I think, an 
Important work in helping achieve the uni¬ 
fication of our services. They were then 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense, ap¬ 
proved by him, relayed to the President of 
the United States, and made the basis of 
his recommendation for increased military 
appropriations totaling about eleven and a 
half billion dollars of additional appropria¬ 
tions for fiscal 1961 over the basic budget 
of about $13,000,000,000. 

Now the point about this, and It Is a very 
important point Indeed, Is that an orderly 
and agreed procedure has been eotabllshed, 
and I hope is here to stay, for the deter¬ 
mination of the military needs of the coun¬ 
try. If this precedent Is maintained—and 
every effort must be made to see that It Is 
maintained—the size and striking power (jf 
our Defense Establishment will be deter¬ 
mined by orderly processes by those charged 
with the duties of making these determina¬ 
tions. We can, I hope, count In the future 
on expert advice as to what the country 
needs for its military purposes. To be sure, 
these statements of those who have the re¬ 
sponsibility for the defense forces must al¬ 
ways meet with the apjiroval of the civilian 
authorities whose responsibility it Is to make 
the final determination. But the Impor¬ 
tance of this orderly arrangement within 
the Defense Establishment Itself Is a happy 
augur for the future. 

Under this arrangement, the bulld-up of 
the Air Force will be. In my opinion, satis¬ 
factory. This Is not to say that there are 
not many things which have to be done to 
strengthen our air arm. The heavy reliance 
which the country, and indeed all of the free 
world, places on our Air Force in being is 
such that we must spare no effort to see to It 
that this force Is right. We will therefore 
move on urgently to strengthen our air arm. 
We will seek to build those installations, 


acquire the equipment and make the planes 
and missiles which will make our Air Force 
capable, within the limits of present applied 
science, of carrying out its task. I am sure 
that the American people expect nothing 
less. 

I will not say that I am satisfied with our 
air arm as It now stands. It is good. Under 
the able leadership of my predecessor, Stuart 
Symington, and the present Chief of Staff, 
General Vandeiiberg, the Air Force has been 
made Into something of which the country 
may be proud. 

But I assure you that we are not com¬ 
placent or self-satisfied about our Air 
Force—even at the e9-group level. We are 
searching out and will continue to search 
out every possible deficiency in our air 
power—In our bases, our Installations, our 
planes, the training of the men and every¬ 
thing else that goes to make up a fighting 
Air Force. Wc will remedy deficiencies as we 
find them. We intend to have the kind of 
Air Force the country needs In the air age. 
I pledge you we will leave nothing undone 
which can lead us to this end. 


Primer for Amerkani 
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HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OP PF.NNSTLVANI/ 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following from the Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1950, issue of Look magazine: 

Primer fob Americans 

What 1 r Americanism? What do we stand 
for? What are the simple rock-botlom, 
down-to-earth American principles? 

Nearly everyone has an answer—but rarely 
do two answers agree. Lacking agreement, 
how can we teach our children the princi¬ 
ples of Americanism? How can we explain 
to the world what we stand for? 

How can we recapture for ourselves the 
confidence, the enthusiasm, the shining faith 
In our country and in our way of doing 
things that earlier generations of Americans 
had * • • and that we now must have 

if we ore to meet, and match, and beat the 
fanatic fervor of those who would change 
Americaiihsm for Isms of another sort? 

What lolloww Is not the Book of America. 
It lr> at most a Primer—a try at stating our 
American principles clearly, simply, in primer 
fashion so that anyone, child or adult, 
American or foreigner, can understand them. 

For if we can agree upon our basic Ameri¬ 
can beliefs, then we can grasp them, hold 
last to them, and make them once again an 
exciting, active, guiding force In our lives, 
in our country, and In the world. 

The principles of America are these; 

1. Each person is of Importance and value 
as an individual. This is the cornerstone— 
the foundation of all our other beliefs In the 
Individual’s right to live his own life, to 
speak for himself, to choose and change his 
leaders. 

From It comes our hatred of those isms 
under which the Individual has no value or 
importance as an Individual, but is only one 
of many faceless beings in a voiceless herd 
called “the people." 

Coming directly from that first principle 
are two other principles—two basic beliefs 
that are also part of the foundations of 
Amcrlcaulem. 

2. We believe that all men should enjoy 
personal freedom. 
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3. We believe that all men are created 
equal. It Is worth noting that the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence expressed the belief 
that all men are created equal. It did not 
state or imply a belief that men develop 
equally or have equal ability, or that they 
should ever be forced to an exact equality 
of thought, speech, or material possessions. 

That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. 

Prom the days of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and the writing of the Consti¬ 
tution, Americans have been wise enough 
to know that even though life, liberty, and 
other unalienable rights are granted to man 
by his Creator, they require some protection 
by man, himself. 

So, In our Constitution, and In other laws 
of our land, there are sot down principles 
to protect the rights and freedoms and 
equality of Individuals. And these, also, 
are part of the foundations of America. 

4. The right to freedom of speech. This 
Includes freedom of the press, of radio, of 
motion pictures, of every means by which 
man may express his thoughts on any sub¬ 
ject. 

6. The right to freedom of aRsembly. As 
we believe in the right of Individual action. 
BO we believe that Individuals should be free 
to act together for the benefit of all. This 
Is democracy. 

0. The right to freedom of worship. Not 
only Is the Indivldtfal free to worship as he 
will, but religions themselves are free and 
equal—regardless of their size or their be¬ 
liefs. 

7. The right to security of person and 
property. Not Just one, but three amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution (fourth, fifth, 
and fourteenth) protect against Illegal 
search and seizure, or loss of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law. 

8. The right to equal protection before the 
law. As Individuals are equally important, so 
laws must apply equally to all, without spe¬ 
cial privileges for any particular Individuals 
or groups. 

9. The right to freedom from slavery. This 
includes the right to quit, for no individual 
may be forced to work for another. 

10. The right to petition the Government. 
The legally guaranteed right of the individ¬ 
ual to petition the Government for redress of 
grievances is evidence of the American be¬ 
lief that government is the servant, not the 
master, of the people. 

11. The right to vote for the person of 
your choice. This is the Indlvlduars most 
potent weapon In the protection of his rights 
and freedoms * • * a weapon that to bo 
effective must be constantly and wisely used. 

The principles of Americanism hold that 
every man has— 

12. The right to a good education. 

13. The right to live where he pleases. 

14. The right to work where he wants to. 

15. The right to Join and belong to an or¬ 
ganization. 

16. The right to own property. 

17. The right to start his own business. 

18. The right to manage his own affairs. 

19. The right to make a profit or to fall, 
depending on his own ability. There are 
other, similar rights of Individual action 
which are Principles of America, but all of 
these Individual rights may be combined In 
these two broad principles. 

20. Every man Is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 

There are also limiting principles. Prin¬ 
ciples of Individual freedom sometimes clash 
with those of individual equality. There¬ 
fore our rights as Individuals must be limited, 
and those limitations are themselves prin¬ 
ciples. 

22. The rights of any individual shall not 
Interfere with the equal rights of other 


Individuals. Your right to swing your arms 
stops where the other fellow’s nose starts. 

23. The rights of any Individual shall not 
Interfere with the welfare of the people as 
a whole. BVccdom of speech does not give 
the individual the right to shout “fire” in 
a crowded theater. 

24. Every Individual owes obedience to the 
laws under which he lives. The individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to dis¬ 
obey that law. 

Principles that are patterns of behavior. 
Many of our principles of Individual freedom 
and equality arc guaranteed to us by law. 

But we have other beliefs, other general 
rules of action and conduct that have grown 
to the status of principles. They have stood 
the test of time. They have worked. They 
have become a basic part of the way we 
live and of the way we look at things. 

These principles, too, are foundations of 
Americanism. They are as true, if not more 
true, today than they were In 1850 or in 1760. 

If America slays free, they will still hold 
true ill 2050. 

25. Every man shall be judged by his own 
record. A man’s family background, his ra¬ 
cial or religious group, la not as Important as 
what that man himself can do, for Americans 
believe a man must stand on his own feet. 

20. Every man is free to achieve as much as 
he can. We believe that where the laborer’s 
boy may become President, where any man 
may achieve greatness, there is the greatest 
Incentive lor every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything a man should bo 
v/llling to work. Americans have always 
known that “you don’t get something for 
nothing,’’ that to get anything takes a will¬ 
ingness to work and to work hard. 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good Job. Add to “willingness 
to work” the ability to produce results and 
the combination Is the basis for most Individ¬ 
ual achievement in our country. 

29. Every man has the right to a fair share 
of the results of his work and his ability. 
Because of this belief, America has not only 
produced more goods, but they have been 
more fairly and more widely shared by more 
people than in any other country. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to pro¬ 
vide for himself. The only true secirrity for 
any Individual l.s the opportunity, the ability, 
and the determination to work and plan and 
save for his own present and future. Self- 
reliance is vital to Individual Independence 
and personal freedom. No man can be 
“proud and free” who depends on others for 
his security. 

31. When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should bo 
assumed by others. We believe that no one 
should starve, or be without adequate clpth- 
Ing and .shelter, so those who have more than 
their basic needs share the responsibility of 
providing the essentials of security for those 
who need help. 

32. Every individual must deal fairly with 
other individuals. Honesty, fairness, and 
personal Integrity arc virtues that help free 
and independent individuals get along with 
each other without losing their Independ¬ 
ence. 

33. Pair and free competition is a good 
thing. Americans have always believed that 
competition among Individuals or groups en¬ 
courages greater effort which In turn brings 
greater benefits to all. 

34. Cooperation among Individuals Is vitally 
important. General Elsenhower has said: 
“The freedom to compete vigorously accom¬ 
panied by a readiness to cooperate whole¬ 
heartedly for the performance of community 
and national functions, together make our 
system the most productive on earth.” 

Principles of Individual responsibility. 
Freedom for individuals carries with it an 
equal responsibility to use that freedom 
wisely. Therefore, If we wish to remain free, 


we must faithfully fulfill our responsibUltles 
as free men. 

36. The individual Is responsible for him¬ 
self and his family. He must protect them 
and provide for their present and future well¬ 
being. 

36. The individual has responslhllltles to 
the groups of which ho Is a part. He must 
give of his best to his community, his church, 
his employer, his union, and to every group 
In which Individuals cooperate for tholr mu¬ 
tual benefit. 

37. The Individual has responsibilities to 
his country. He must be an active citizen, 
Interesting himself In local. State, and Na¬ 
tional government, voting wisely, thinking 
and speaking and acting to preserve and 
strengthen freedom, equality, and opportu¬ 
nity for every individual. 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world. Man’s horizons have expanded. 
What happens In the world affects him, and 
his actions can affect the world. Today, 
therefore, each man has a responsibility to 
act—and to encourage his country to act— 
BO that freedom and cooperation will be 
encouraged among the people and the na¬ 
tions of the world. 

FOR AMERICA'S FUTURE 

Most of US are still confident of ourselves 
and of our country. We do not claim per¬ 
fection. But we have faith in our ability to 
move forward, to improve, to grow, to provide 
more and more free, equal, Individuals with 
more and more of everything they want and 
need in life. 

If wc, the people of the United States, 
want to have more material benefits, we must 
believe in and follow these two principles. 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make 
it possible for mure and more people to en¬ 
joy that which wc produce—If we, the peo¬ 
ple of the United States, want to have a bet¬ 
ter life, spiritually as well as materially. 

41. We must stand firmly for our beliefs, 
our rights, our principles. Walt Whitman, 
writing nearly 100 years ago, put It this way: 

“There is no week, nor day, nor hour when 
tyranny may not enter upon this country If 
the people lose their supreme confidence In 
themselves.” 

There arc those who would chip away our 
confidence so that their special brand of 
tyranny might creep Into America. They 
must not succeed. So, let us ask of every 
plan, or act, or Idea: Is It with or against the 
principles of America? 


It History Repeating Itself on Shipping 
Legislation? 
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or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, cur¬ 
rent deplorable conditions in the Ameri¬ 
can shipping and ship construction in¬ 
dustries deserve the attention of 
thoughtful citizens everywhere. Stren¬ 
uous efforts have been made during the 
present Congress to impress upon legis¬ 
lators and citizens alike the need for a 
well-considered program to rehabilitate 
the two industries which are essential 
alike to American prosperity and to 
American security. 
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There is striking similarity between 
present efforts and similar efforts to re¬ 
habilitate the shipping industry which 
were initiated during the Sixty-seventh 
Coneress. A review of these previous 
activities is Interestingly presented in an 
article entitled “Is History Repeating It¬ 
self on Shipping Legislation?” pub¬ 
lished by the Association of American 
Shipowners. 

In view of the vital need now for con¬ 
structive action in this important field, 
I ask unanimous consent that the at¬ 
tached necessarily abbreviated copy of 
the article be published in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Is History Repeating Itself on Shipping 
Legislation? 

Quietly gathering dust in Senate and 
House libraries is a very fat volume of hear¬ 
ings held before the Joint Senate and House 
Committees on Merchant Marine and Fish¬ 
eries during the second session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. The volume, which is 
about 6 Inches thick and is titled “To 
Amend the Merchant Marino Act of 1020,’’ 
contains 2,508 pages of testimony taken from 
April 4 to May 19, 1922, on a comprehensive 
bill to eld the United States merchant 
marine. 

The bill, H. R. 10644 and S. 3217, was 
drafted by the United States Shipping Board 
and advocated by President Harding in a 
special message to Congress. It was the fruit 
of a careful study by the Shipping Board as 
to what was necessary and the beat methods 
to utilize in an effort to revive American-flag 
shipping in foreign trade, which then was 
practically defunct as far as private opera¬ 
tions were concerned. Debate on the legisla¬ 
tion in the House and Senate filled hundreds 
of pages in the Congressional Record and 
continued Intermittently until February 28, 
1923, when the bill died in the final hours 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

There are two sharp differences between 
these dusty records of maritime legislation 
28 years ago in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
and what is happening to shipping legisla¬ 
tion currently In the Eighty-first Congress: 

1. The 1922 bill proposed a number of both 
direct and Indirect aids which were to be 
available equally to all American-flag vessels 
serving the foreign trade of the United 
States. Shipping bills in the Eighty-first 
Congress, while they sought to broaden the 
availability of aids to American shipping, re¬ 
stricted under the 1936 act to the few com¬ 
panies subsidized to operate on essential 
routes, were not nearly so comprehensive in 
their application as the 1922 proposal. 

2. The 1922 legislation was proposed and 
supported vigorously by the Republican ad¬ 
ministration then in power and was sup¬ 
ported by the majority of Republicans In 
Congress, while the opposition of the Demo¬ 
cratic minority to any kind of subsidy for 
chipping, direct or indirect, finally killed it. 
The 1936 act, on the other hand, received 
Its impetus from the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration then in power. In 1950, the oppo- 
Fltlon of the present administration to any 
broadening of subsidies, combined with ap¬ 
parent apathy of congressional leaders In 
Congress toward the maritime bills, has so 
far prevented their passage even though they 
had strong bipartisan support In both House 
and Senate committees. 

Similarities between what happened in 
1922 and Is happening today on maritime 
legislation arc as revealing as the differences:' 

1. Then, as now, the legislation had the 
almost unanimous support of the entire 
maritime Industry, as well as the support of 


the overwhelming majority of the business 
community. 

2. Then, as now, relatively substantial 
profits made by the shipping Industry during 
the recent war made It an easy and popular 
target of attack, furnishing opponents of 
legislation with effective ammunition, even 
though the current, peacetime problems of 
the industry were critical. 

3. Then, as now, the industry suffered be¬ 
cause of Its relatively small size and the 
fact that It had relatively few Members of 
Congress who could or would spend the time 
and energy necessary to understand Its prob¬ 
lems thoroughly and advocate vigorously 
their solution. 

4. Then, as now, for the reason cited above, 
other legislative business took precedence 
over maritime problems. Attendance of 
House Members at hearings was fair, but 
not more than one or two Senators would 
find time to attend them. 

6. Then, as may happen again, legislation 
which was the result of many months of 
effort by the industry. Government bureaus 
and the congressional committees, reached 
the floor of Congress only to fall of final 
enactment. 

World War I caught this country com¬ 
pletely unprepared Insofar as shipping was 
concerned, and throughout the war we had 
to rely primarily on our Allies to transport 
our troops and supplies while we Invested 
huge sums In developing almost from scratch 
a shipbuilding and shipping Industry. Pew 
of the hundreds of ships built here during 
World War I were finished in time to carry 
any cargo In that war. The situation was 
somewhat better in World War 11 which 
lound us with the nucleus of a shipbuilding 
Industry which, given time, was capable, at 
a huge expense, of expansion Into a tre¬ 
mendous production industry. 

Who can guess how much stronger wo 
would have been when World War II struck 
us If the legislation proposed In 1922 had 
been enacted then, and how much could 
have been saved in the cost of providing the 
ships that were necessary? Failure then to 
recognize the necessity of a strong merchant 
marine to our changed obligations In the 
world undoubtedly both weakened us and 
Increased heavily the cost of World War 11. 

In that respect, our situation today is 
analogous to 1922. While we do have to¬ 
day a much stronger merchant marine than 
wo had In 1922, we also have tremendously 
greater world-wide commitments which can 
In turn be fulfilled only if our strength on 
the high seas Is relatively far greater than 
we needed In 1922. In spite of our stronger 
maritime situation today, the Government 
had to dip heavily into the reserve fleets 
almost immediately to meet the shipping 
demands of a relatively small war In Korea. 
And Korea Is only one of many commit¬ 
ments we have undertaken as part of our 
foreign policy, all of which, by their very 
nature, demand a much stronger active 
merchant marine than we now possess. An 
observer may be forgiven for wondering how 
many wars It will take before the American 
people and Congress finally awaken to the 
vital Importance of the American merchant 
marine to our security and prosperity. 

The story of the 1922-23 effort to 
strengthen the United States merchant 
marine is worth recounting briefly, first, be¬ 
cause It was a far more comprehensive effort 
than any that has been made since, and 
second, because the bill which came so near 
passage was the result not only of lengthy 
hearings before congressional committees, 
more extensive even than those In 1949-50, 
but also of a careful study made by the 
United States Shipping Board with the full 
support of the executive branch of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Major emphasis in H. R. 10644 was on in¬ 
direct aids to American-flag shipping, and 


the blirs provisions may be summarized 
under three headings—indirect aids, direct 
aids, and general, as follows: 

INDIRECT AIDS 

1. Earnings of United States-flag ve.'^sol8 
In foreign trade would be exempt com¬ 
pletely from Federal Income taxes for a 
period of 10 years after enactment of the 
proposed bill, providing that owners of such 
vessels set aside for Investment In construc¬ 
tion of new vessels In American shipyards an 
amount equal to double the amount of in¬ 
come taxes so forgiven. 

2. Capital gains realized from the sale of 
United States-flag ships would not be taxed 
if placed in a fund to be invested in con¬ 
struction of new vessels in American ship¬ 
yards. 

3. The United States Shipping Board. In 
cooperation with the Treasury Department, 
would draft the depreciation rules to be ap¬ 
plied to American-flag vessels in foreign 
trade, with a directive to permit an accel¬ 
erated write-off during the 5 years 1922-26 
of the excessive depreciation of ship values 
after World War I. 

4. Any person or corporation importing or 
exporting goods in an American-flag vessel 
would be permitted to deduct 6 percent of 
all freights paid for such transportation from 
the Federal Income tax otherwise payable 
by such person or corporation. (Note that 
the deduction of 6 percent of freights paid Is 
from the tax payable, not the net Income.) 

6. Any direct aid received from the Fed¬ 
eral Government would be excluded from 
gross income of a ship operator In determin¬ 
ing income for tax purposes. 

6. At least 60 percent of all Immigrants 
to the United States would be required to 
travel to this country In Amerlcun-flag ships, 
and detailed rules for carrying out this pro¬ 
vision through immigration visas, country by 
country, were set forth. 

7. All employees or officials of the United 
States traveling abroad and all Federal Gov¬ 
ernment supplies shipped abroad would be 
required to go in United States-flag ships. 
(Administration witnesses placed conslder- 
ablo emphasis on this provision in their 
testimony, Insisting that the United States 
merchant marine lost prestige when its own 
Government did not use It exclusively and 
uLserting that all other maritime nations 
dJ'J utilize their own merchant marine cx- 
clii'.ively for Government transportation.) 

8. The Armed Forces, wherever practicable, 
would be required to utilize privately owned 
American-flag shipping to transport person¬ 
nel and supplies abroad. 

DIRECT AIDS 

1. The United States Shipping Board v^ as 
authorized to sell ships It owned at the 
world market price for tonnage. Sales gen¬ 
erally were to be made on advertised bids, 
but the Board was authorized to sell ships 
without bids on vote of five of Its seven mem¬ 
bers. Interest on unpaid balances was to bo 
charged at 4 percent. 

2. Proceeds of ship sales would go into a 
$125,000,000 revolving fund from which the 
Shipping Board would be authorized to make 
loans for new ship construction In United 
States shipyards up to two-thirds of the 
total cost of the new ships, charging interest 
at 2 percent or more on the loans. 

8. Any United States-flag vessel of 1.600 
gross tons or more serving the foreign trade 
of the United States (including vessels in 
cross trades if they touched a contlnentnl 
United States port once each year and also 
Industrial carriers if they were open to carry 
cargo other than that consigned to the owner 
company) would be entitled to direct aid 
from the United States Shipping Board rang¬ 
ing from cent to 2.6 cents per gross ton 
per 100 nautical miles steamed In foreign 
trade. The aid would be graduated accord¬ 
ing to the speed of the vessel, beginning with 
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Vo cent at 13 knots and with a top ot 2.6 
cents at 23 knots. 

The Board would be authorized to Increase 
the direct aid payable to any vessel In a 
particular service up to double the amounts 
specifled In the bill It the Board found such 
Increase necessary to assure an essential 
service. The Board also could decrease aid 
where It found the full amount was not 
needed. 

Recipients of this direct aid would be re¬ 
quired to (a) permit the Bulled States to 
take such vessels for national defense or 
public need at any time, paying fair value: 

(b) make repairs to vessels in United States 
shipyards whenever possible; (c) carry United 
States malls (but not parcel post) abroad 
free; and (d) carry crews at least two-thirds 
of whom were United States citizens and the 
rest eligible for citizenship. 

If profits of any shipping company receiv¬ 
ing such direct aid exceeded 10 percent on the 
capital employed in the business, 60 percent 
of excess profits above the 10 percent would 
be repayable to the Shipping Board up to 
the full amount of aid paid. 

The direct aid would be paid from a re¬ 
volving merchant marine fund established 
under control of the Shipping Board, into 
which would be paid: (a) all recaptures of 
aid under the 10 percent profit llmlLutloii 
claueo; (b) all tonnage and port fees paid by 
vessels under United States laws, which 
would be Increa.sed 100 percent by the bill: 

(c) 10 percent of all tariff duties collected on 
Imports to the United States; and (d) all 
amounts which the Post Office Department 
otherwise would pay for carrying foreign 
mail. 

GENERAL 

1. A Naval Merchant Marine Reserve would 
be established, to bo recruited from oflicer.s 
and Fetirnen In the merchant marine, each 
member to receive ansually one month’s pay 
of the equivalent United States Navy rating. 

2. The Shipping Board and Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission would be directed to de¬ 
velop Jointly rules affecting both rail and 
W'ater transport and railroads would be per¬ 
mitted to own competing water transporta¬ 
tion facilities. 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, which did most of the commit¬ 
tee work on the bill, developed two new ver- 
Fiona of the bill, the second one of which, 
H. R. 12817, was passed hy the House that 
fall and reported favorably by the Senate 
Merchant Marine Committee on December 
9. 1922. 

The major changes made In the original 
draft of H. R. 10644 by H. R. 12817 were as 
follows: 

The Shipping Board was directed to main¬ 
tain Its service to major shipping areas of the 
United States, defined as the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coa.st areas, 
which then were being served by Govern¬ 
ment-owned vessels operated under general 
agency contracts, until It was satisfied that 
private operators could maintain adequate 
service to such areas. For the first 2 years, 
the Board could not sell vessels serving such 
areas without the approval and support of 
llie domestic communities in such areas. 
(Tills emphasis on then existing services and 
major shipping areas grew out of demands 
made at the hearings and was the forerunner 
of the so-called essential route concept writ¬ 
ten Into the 1936 act.) 

The provisions for free carriage of foreign 
mall by ships receiving direct aid, and for 
payment Into the Merchant Marine Fund of 
amo Lints wdilcii the Post Office Department 
otlierwise would pey for such mall carriage, 
were eliminated. Main reason given for this 
change was the fear that inequities might 
result If some vcscels were required to cany 
much larger volurces of mall than others re- 
coiviiig the same ' mount of direct aid. 


The provision permitting Industrial car¬ 
riers to receive direct aid was eliminated 
from the bill. 

The section establishing a Naval Merchant 
Marine Reserve was stricken from the bill. 
(Union representatives opposed this section 
bitterly in the hearings.) 

The provision for Joint rule making by the 
Shipping Board and the ICC was struck out, 
although the clause permitting railroads to 
own competing water carriers remained in 
the bill. 

The provision for a revolving Merchant 
Marine Fund was struck out. and the direct 
aids payable made subject to annual con- 
gre.s&lonal control by requiring appropria¬ 
tions each year. 

All of these changes represented conces¬ 
sions to the Democratic mluoiity opposing 
the bill, and the Republican majority made 
it clear that It believed some of them un¬ 
wise. particularly the elimination of the 
revolving fund and the denial of direct aid 
to industrial carriers. The majority argued 
that to encourage the flow ol private capital 
into shipping an assured contiimity of aid 
was essential, which could not be obtained If 
aid was subject to congre3.slonal approval of 
appropriations each year. The majority also 
felt it was a mistake to deny benefits of 
direct aid to Industrial carriers, since many 
of these already were being operated under 
foreign flag.<t and It would be very desirable 
to have them under the American flag. 

Page alter page of statistics to show the 
difference in operating costs between Amerl- 
cnn-llag and foreign-flag ships were placed 
ill the record at the hearings. Then, as now, 
the big differential was In wages, with the 
difference in wage costs per month between 
American and British ship.s placed at vari¬ 
ous figures from $800 to more than $2,000 
for an 8,000-ton freighter, depending on the 
wage and manning scales used. The average 
differential in operating co.sts cited in the 
hearings, covering both wages, was slightly 
over $J,300 per month, as compared to a cur¬ 
rent difference ol more than $400 per day 
estimated by the Maritime Administration. 

All operator groups In the maritime Indus¬ 
try strongly supported the bill at the hear- 
lng.s. as did all the organizations of licensed 
officers. The late Andrew Furusetli, on the 
other hand, testifying lor the International 
Boamen’s Union, opposed any form of sub¬ 
sidy and devoted several days ol testimony 
to attacking various features of the bill. 
The American Federation of Labor also op¬ 
posed the measure on the general proposition 
that it opposed subsidies of any kind. 

The National Grange opposed the bill be¬ 
cause it opposed any form of subsidy, while 
the American P’arm Bureau was both for and 
against It, The P’arm Bureau representative 
said that his organlaztlon opposed subsidies 
as a matter of principle, but also was 
strongly aware of the need of a strong mer¬ 
chant marine and therefore inclined to favor 
the bill if the subsidy features could be made 
temporary. 

Hundreds of chambers of commerce and 
similar business organizations Iroin virtually 
every State in the Union supported the bill, 
either by direct testimony or through tele¬ 
grams. letters, or statements printed in the 
record. Representatives of these associa¬ 
tions, particularly from the Gulf, Midwest, 
and Pacific coast areas, were the first to 
raise the question of preserving the existing 
shipping services to various geographical 
areas then being served by shipping board 
fleets in any new legislation. Fears were ex¬ 
pressed that New York and the Atlantic coast 
might monopolize the benefits of the bill 
unless additional safeguards were written 
Into it. As might be expected, their plea met 
a very sympathetic response from the com¬ 
mittee. 

Hostility of most minority committee 
members to the whole concept of the bill 
became evident very early in the hearings, 


and every proponent of the bill was cross- 
examined by them at considerable length. 
Representatives Rufus Hardy, of Texas, and 
Edward L. Davis, of Tennessee, were particu¬ 
larly dogged in their cross-examination of 
administration witnesses, outdoing the other 
members in that respect. 

The controversy continued through execu¬ 
tive consideration of the bill, which took 
place first in the House committee. There, 
the modifications noted above were made in 
two successive drafts of the bill offered by the 
committee and in floor amendments adopted 
before final passage by the House after sev¬ 
eral days of floor debate. The concessions did 
not mollify the minority. Democrats voted 
almost solidly against the bill and were 
Joined by enough Republicans to cut the 
majority to only 24 votes on its final passage 
by the House. 

Once the bill, now H. R. 12817, had been 
passed by the House, the Senate committee 
moved rapidly and reported it with only 
minor amendments to the Senate floor on 
December 9, 1922. Five Democrats—Senators 
Fletcher of Florida, Sheppard of Texas, Dial 
of South Carolina, Simmons of North Caro¬ 
lina, and Caraway of Arkansas—signed a 
blistering minority report opposing the hlU 
in toto. 

Senator Jones. Republican, of V/ashington, 
and chairman of the Senate committee, 
opened debate on the bill December 11. 
From then on until February 28, 1923, the 
bill was debated continuously in the Senate 
except lor time taken out to pass appropria¬ 
tion and other essential bills. On the latter 
date, Just a few days before the Sixty-seventh 
Congress was due to expire on March 4, the 
Senate voted on a motion to recommit the 
bill made by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
leader of Ihc minority. The motion lost, 48 
to 36, on almost a straight parly vote. 

By Its sponsorship of the so-called long- 
range shipping bill In the current Congress, 
the maritime Industry hss Indicated its 
unanimous belief that there are serious de¬ 
ficiencies In the Merchant Marine Act ol 1930. 
But a review of what happened In 1922-23, 
when shipping legislation had stronger sup¬ 
port in Congress and the administration 
than it apparently has today, warns that a 
considerable task may require early accom¬ 
plishment to educate not only the public and 
Congress, but also the executive branch of 
Government on both the value and needs of 
a strong American merchant marine. Other¬ 
wise we may again encounter dangerous end 
costly delays before wc can provide ships and 
shipbuilding facilities suitable and necessary 
for our security and for our economy. 


The War and Wool 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
titled “The War and Wool’’ from the 
W.yoming Wool Grower of August 17. 
1950. 

This article reviews the wool situation 
foT approximately the past year and 
clearly indicates that had the Munitions 
Board of the Government started their 
wool-purchasing program many months 
ago when the Subcommittee on Stock¬ 
piling of the Armed Services Committee 
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suggested they do so millions bf dollars 
would have been saved by our Govern¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rj^^ord, 
as lollows: 

The War and Wool 

Naturally everyone is vronderlng whut ef¬ 
fect the Korean war Is going to have on 
wool. Up to date, of course, the principal 
effect has been an advancing wool market 
throughout the world. 

Long before there was any idea of war In 
Korea our Senator Hunt repeatedly urged 
the Munitions Board to stockpile wool and 
to increase their stockpile of other strategic 
material. Later Senator Hunt wns appointed 
chairman of the Stockpiling Committee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. In 
Which pofcltlon he continued to emphasise 
the importance of Btockplling wool. 

At the time Senator Hunt urged that 
wool be Rtockpllcd, there was considerably 
more wool available in this country and 
throughout the world than is available at 
present. 

Some of us can remember that about 16 
months ago, when the woolen milLs lacked 
business and were closing down, we suggested 
to the defense authorities that they place 
orders for their woolen requirements in order 
not only to create a stockpile of goods, but 
also the help the woolen mills over the hump. 
Tlio defense authorities paid Just as much 
attention to our suggestions as they have to 
the suggestions of Senator Hunt. Had tiiey 
followed our suggestions in the spring of 
1949 and placed orders for the Army’s re¬ 
quirements, they would have saved the Gov¬ 
ernment untold millions of dollars because 
there was ample wool available and the mills 
needed business and would have taken the 
business, practically on a cost basis. Had 
the authorities taken hoed of Senator Hunt's 
request when it was hrst made, when there 
wns wool available throughout the world, 
which was selling at a much lower price 
than it Is today, it would have saved the 
Government millions of dollars. 

We mention those facts of background be¬ 
cause it was recently announced in Wash¬ 
ington that the Quartermaster General was 
preparing Invitations for bids to seven mills 
making 10,000 yards each of uniform cloth 
containing 70 percent wool and not more 
than 30 percent synthetic fibers. 

This is to be a trial order and the goods 
containing the syiilhetics, when manufac¬ 
tured. will be subjected to severe field tests. 

Wo believe the people of the country gen¬ 
erally and, of course, the wool growers in 
particular, will object to the use of synthetic 
fibers In soldiers* uniforms. 

We do not believe the specifications for 
uniforms should be changed Irom the present 
all virgin wool requirement so long as an ade¬ 
quate supply of wool is available, and on 
the basis of the orders now being placed for 
delivery until April 1 of next year there would 
seem to be ample wool to take care of the 
Army requirements. 

Senators Hunt and O’Mahoney vigorously 
protested against the use of synthetics in 
Army uniform cloth, both Senators pointing 
out that if the Government would stock pile 
wool, the use of synthetics In uniform cloth 
would not be necessary. 

Senator O’Mahonxy, who is always alert to 
protect not only the wool grower, but the 
soldiers of the country, when Major General 
Feldman, Quartermaster General of the 
Army, was testifying before the Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, asked General Feld¬ 
man concerning the use of synthetic fibers In 
uniform cloth and General Feldman is re¬ 
ported to have replied that he did not favor 
the use of synthetics in uniform cloth and 
preferred to use the proverbial “all wool’* In 
all Army uniforms. 


General Feldman. In writing a member of 
the Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
on August 8, said, "This oiflee, however, has 
not and does not Intend to take any action 
to changG our standard textile fabrics so long 
as wool supplies arc available.” 

It la our opinion that there is no necessity 
for using synthetic fibers In uniform cloth. 
Our members will recall that during World 
War II there was a great drive on to require 
the mandatory blending of synthetic fibers 
with wool In all civilian fabrics. Wool 
growers, manufacturers, and others resisted 
this movement and pointed out there was 
Bblll plenty of wool for all Army require¬ 
ments, and while the supplies of woolens and 
worsteds for civilian use were somewhat re¬ 
stricted. those who desired to purchase virgin 
wool garments were usually able to do so. 

We assume that the same people, who were 
pressing so hard for mandatory blending 
during World War II. arc those who are In¬ 
sisting that the Army authorities use syn¬ 
thetics in uniform cloth. 

Recently it was announced that the 
Quarlermtisier General had requested the 
Munitions Board to lake steps to create a 
Ftcckpile of 130.000,000 pounds of wool. 
■While the wool growers have always insisted 
that any stockpile should be In the form 
first of cloth and uniforms, next of yarn, and 
next of wool tops, and lastly of wool, we be¬ 
lieve the wool growers would not object to 
the wool stockpile of 13O.OC0.O0O if the stock¬ 
pile were converted into cloth. 

Press reports Indicate that the authorities 
In Washington are attempting to negotiate 
with the Governn)ent of Australia for the 
purcha.se of w(x)l in that country, when the 
new clip comes onto the market nt the auc¬ 
tions starting the last of this month. 

It will be remembered that during the past 
year Russia has taken considerable wool from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
South America. When Russia wanted wool, 
they bid up the price until they secured 
wool. It Is reported that the Russians have 
recently used the same tactics in South 
America and have purchased considerable 
wool there. 

Fairly reliable statistics Indlrntc that the 
total purchases of wool for the Russian ac¬ 
count In Australia. New Zealand, South 
Africa and London during the past market¬ 
ing year was approximately 100,000.000 
pounds, but It was always noticeable that 
whenever the Russians were In the market, 
they secured the wool by bidding higher 
prices. 

'Fhere Is another matter that the Army au- 
thoritle.s could profitably study instead of 
thinking about the use of synthetics. They 
could chonge their Bpeclflcatlons to permit 
the use of lower count wools in all of the 
Army requirements. Everyone knows that 
there Is a world shortage of fine wool and if 
the Army speclflcations were lowered so that 
the medium wools could be used, it would 
make much larger stocks of wool available 
for Army use. This has been suggested to 
the Army authorities for the past couple of 
years and while they have made some 
changes, they have not, in our opinion, gone 
far enough. 

In the recent invitation to bid on 8,300,000 
yards of Army serge, they used the official 
standard of the Quartermaster Corps for wool 
tops. This wool top Is undemtood to be 
slightly lower in grade than the top used a 
year or two ago. In the past, when the Army 
called for the use of a eOs top. It was gen¬ 
erally agreed in the trade that the top would 
be 62s rather than 60s and apparently the 
top to be used in the serge contracts is what 
would be known of as commercial 608. How¬ 
ever, they recently issued Invitations to bid 
on 3,300,000 yards of 18-ounce olive-drab 
serge. They received offers on something 
over 4,844.600 yards of this serge at prices 
ranging from $4,792 to $6.02. Most of the 
bids were In the range of $4,702 to $5.23. 


It is Interesting to note that on the last 
order for 18-ounce Air Force serge last May 
the low price was $3.74 per yard. During 
World War II, when wool prices were fixed 
by the OPA. the prices of 18-ounoe serge ran 
from $2 83 to $3.14 per yard. 

Everyone Is waiting to see what form the 
control legislation will take and many people 
are fearful of a roll-back In prices. 

So far as textiles are concerned, both Senate 
and House bills have pro visions that would 
protect them, providing that no celling shall 
be established or maintained for any agricul¬ 
tural commodity below the parity price for 
such commodity, or an average price received 
between May 24 and June 24 this year. So 
it would seem that If a roll-buck is u.sed It 
will be limited. 

Secretary Jones, of the National Wool 
Growers Association, has been In Washington 
for cbout 10 days and wo assume will report 
fully In the next issue of the National Wool 
Grower. We are of the opinion that until 
control legislation is finally passed and ap¬ 
proved and the authorities start Issuing the 
regulations under such control leghlatlon, It 
Is going to be difficult, if not Impossible, to 
make any forecasts. 

We are attempting to koep In close touch 
with the situation In Washington through 
Senators Hunt and O’Mahoney and Con¬ 
gressman Barrett as well as other sources, 
and we will advise our members just as 
quickly as possible after any important steps 
are taken. 

In the meantime you may be sure that any 
rcports'iegardlng roll-backs, etc., are entirely 
without foundation 

Senators Hunt and O’Mahoney are follow¬ 
ing this matter very closely and can be de¬ 
pended upon iK't only to keep us fully ad¬ 
vised but to protect our interests. 


Let the Church Speak Up for Capitalism 


EXl’ENblON OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday/, August 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the Reader’s Difi^est for 
September 1950, there is an ar ticle by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale entitled “Let the 
Church Speak Up for Capitalism.” 

Dr. Peale is one of America’s foremost 
Protestant ministers and for 18 years 
he has been minister of the Marble Col¬ 
legiate Church in New York City. 

As the title indicate.s. Dr. Peale is 
making an appeal for the church to face 
the whole Issue of capitalism and the 
attacks made upon it and his remarks 
are of such importance that I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Let the Church Speak Up fob Capitalism 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 

Recently a successful businessman not a 
member of my church came to my office. 

“I am an active church member,” he said. 
•T have been loyal to my church and sup¬ 
ported it with time and money. Now, how¬ 
ever, my loyalty has had a severe siiaklng.” 

As he laid an unfamiliar magazine on my 
desk, opened to a marked pan.r, he said, “TTht 
other evening my 18-year-cld jon asked how 
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I reconciled being a capitalist with being a 
Christian. I told him I didn’t see anything 
Inconsistent In that: it seemed to me possible 
to try to be both. That, my son, said, Is not 
the way the church looks at it, and he handed 
me thl^i magazine.” 

1 picked it up and rend: “In the first half 
ol the twentieth century, capitalistic totall- 
tnrianlsm was Christianity’s greatest en¬ 
emy. * ♦ *” There was much more in 

the Fame vein. 

“That magazine,” said my visitor, “is .an 
official publication ol my church, published 
for circulation among college-np.e people. 
This particular article was written by the 
map.itziiie’s editor as a midcentury message 
to the young people of my denomination.” 

Ho handed me half a dozen other recent 
Issues. They pictured America as an almost 
total economic and social pag.snlam. That 
there had been any important American 
pr(;)*ross in human betterment was harclJy 
hinted at. Let me quote a few samples: 

“Communism proposes that something 
drastic be done about the economic situation. 
The American position Is by and large that 
the status quo should conilnue; that it is 
the duty of the United States to protect its 
atnndnrd of living, to hold on to what It has 
cvi'ii if it should take atomic bombs and dla- 
boliccl fuisous to do It.” 

“The god of the machine has so deadened 
the Huclul conscience that it is really an 
o])cn quehtion whether the wiping out of our 
pre.^ent mechnnlzcd civilization would not 
be the most direct way to the estahli.shmcnt 
of God’s kingdom on earth. 

“I’lse freedom of the people, the workers, 
even'bocly, is our Christian goal and that is 
hardly attained by what many mean by ‘free 
enterprise.’ 

“8o long as the United States of America. 
In her anxiety to suppress oommunl.'^in. sup¬ 
ports reactionary and Fascist elements * • * 
BO Jon*t as she refuses to do Justice to her 
minorities, she loses her moral right to 
leadership in the modern world.” 

I undei stood why, for the first time In his 
life, this Christian layman was in doubt 
about Ills church. In recent months I have 
met many other church members of numer¬ 
ous denominations who are similarly dl.s- 
turbed. They have asked; 

“Is there any place for me, a businessman, 
in n church which promotes the idea that 
our American business system Ls inherently 
un-Chn.«tian? Does it make sense that 
I should continue to contribute from my 
tanihurs Irom cnpitnll.sm to those who use 
my gifts to uiidermliie it? What am I to 
think cf the honesty of church leaders who, 
believing that capitalism is un-Christlan, 
F<’>liclt my capitalist-produced contrltau- 
llon.s?” 

I have urged these loymen to continue to 
support tlie church. I have known many of 
(Uir church leaders for years. I do not know 
any Communists among them. I know a 
grc-at many rank-and-file ministers. Most of 
them believe It is their buajiicbs to help 
peoj^le to find God, to help I hem to get along 
l:oUcT with themsclveb, their Inmihes, their 
arsociates, to encourage them to begin where 
they are to build a b€*tter world after Clirlat'e 
p'itterii. Most of the preachers I know 
wo.k hard and devotedly at their culling. 

Yet there is evidently a determined minor¬ 
ity v/hosc aims, if their words mean any¬ 
thing, arc not tlio alms of the church. They 
have maneuvered themseivc.s into positions 
in our theological schools, on ruir church 
pubUcatioiiB, on the boards of ecclesiastical 
ori.>anizations and into the pastorates of some 
ol our great churches, lliey are not the 
church. But they use the church as a means 
through which, in the name of religion, they 
misrepresent and discredit America and the 
American economic system. 

If the Protestant church believes that the 
American economic system la unchristian 
and u failure, it should say so, openly and 


without doubletalk. If the facts indicate 
that that system is and increasingly can be 
productive of Christian values, the church 
should forthrightly say that and discoutluue 
the coddling of its pink minority. 

Recently a well-known professor in one of 
our leading theological schools made a state¬ 
ment to the effect that Christianity has no 
stake In the survival of capitalism. I do not 
know how the profe.'isor got the authority 
to deliver Christianity’s vote against capital¬ 
ism. As a Christian minister, I am not vot¬ 
ing against it. I believe that Chilstlanlty 
has a considerable stake in the survival of 
capitalism. I intend to vote for it until I 
see a system more favorable to Christian 
progress. 

1 believe that Christianity grows when the 
church docs. T’hat is whv I want the kind 
of society which encourages the growth of 
all churches. 

In a Fascist or Communist society, the 
church is suppressed or enslaved. Under 
boclall.'-m It declinea. The reasons, In each 
case, are the same. To the Christian church 
the .supremely impoitauL value is the indi¬ 
vidual. Its great concern is his redemption 
and hjs freedom and growth. Faycism, 
communism, socialism, each in its own way, 
put the state where Christianity puts the 
person. 7‘he state Is everything, does every¬ 
thing. As the state enlarges, the church 
inevitably diminishes. 

Let us see what is happening to the church 
in capitalist America. Today 65 percent of 
till the people belong to some chuich. That 
IS not enough, to be sure. But 70 years 
ago only 20 percent were church membeis; 
ao years ago, only 40 percent. In the last 
10 yeans members ol the 15 leading Protestant 
denominations have more than doubled their 
giving to Christian causes. Gains for Catho¬ 
lics and Jews were also great. In addition, 
Amciican Protestants this your have planned 
or are building a lecord number of new 
churches at a cost of more than $1,000,000,000, 

Religion is enjoying the biggest boom It 
has ever had in our country—a boom made 
possible by an amazing upsurge ol Christian 
devotion and generosity. That It Is hap¬ 
pening in capitalist America proves some¬ 
thing about capitalism. 

I can hear the foes of our economy say: 
“Sure, it proves that America is the richest 
country on earth.” I am not ashamed of 
the fact that America is. I rejoice m It. 
In the parable of the talents, Jesus did not 
condemn the five-talent man for having so 
much or bles.s the one-talent man merely 
because he hud so little. The five-talent 
man put his talents to good use and was 
commended. The one-talent man burled his 
talent and was condemned as a “wicked and 
filothiul servant.” The little he had was 
taken away and given to the servant who 
already hud a great deal, but had proved he 
knew how to u.so it. 

There seems to be a popular notion that 
America has become rich solely because, with 
the natural resources available, wo couldn't 
avoid It. If that were true, a good many 
other countries, rich In natural resources, 
would be further along than they aio. The 
promise of America is being lulfiiled because 
something different took place here. 

The lounders of this Republic put their 
faith in the Christian Idea that man, under 
God, should be his own master. They aald 
that he is endowed by his Creator with cer¬ 
tain unalienable rights. The securing of 
those rights is whnt they meant by freedom. 
Thus, the church and the social order were 
not divided in America—the one set against 
the other. On the contrary, the social order 
was fashioned to express the belief, preached 
by the church, of man's importance and his 
unlimited capacities. 

There resulted, politically, a successful de¬ 
mocracy. And there has been an equally no¬ 
table economic success. The economic prom¬ 
ise of our resources is being fulfilled because 


free men, in our free system, have worked on 
them. That is not only a vindication of our 
system. It is a vindication of Christianity. 

Mankind i.s indebted to American cnpital- 
l.sm. So is the church. The Christian min¬ 
ister should be the lust to admit it. 

Of course, our prayers and appeals would 
not bear much monetary fruit if capitalist 
America did not beheve that religion Is worth 
supporting. That it docs so bein've Is largely 
due to the fact that the roots of our system 
are religious and we have expected it to pro¬ 
duce religiously worth-while consequences. 
John Wesley, liie louiider of mcthodisin, ex¬ 
pressed this idea of an cconumie system in 
league with Christianity when he told his 
followers: “Gain all you can, save all you 
can, give all you can.” 

“Within the In,-:.! 5 years.” quotes the 
Chnslian Science Monitor, “the Amenc.au 
people have performed acts of international 
genpro.slty which cynics would have jtidgcd 
impossible for any nation.” I believe this 
was possible for us not chiefly because we 
had the means but because of the strength 
ol the idea among us that our mean.s should 
be put to u.ses which, essenti.'illy, are Chris¬ 
tian. As an article in Fortune points out, 
it is a distinctive quality of our economy 
that the gospel of production has never 
crowded out the gospel of service. I have 
seldom heard uii American businessman 
speak of dollars-anfl-cent.s success as though 
that were an end In itself. There is great 
pride in the extent to which that success has 
been translated into increased well-being for 
more and more people. 

The convictions one hears increasingly 
from business leaders were recently summed 
up before a meeting of Harvard Business 
School alumni by the head of a large cor¬ 
poration: “The human problems of Industry 
are the big problems. I believe that business 
leadership is nothing less than a public trust, 
that It must offer a message of courage and 
hope to all people, that it can help an eco¬ 
nomically strong Aniorloa lend other nations 
to lasting prosperity. Ireedom and iieace.” 

The preacher eould hardly ask for more 
than that. If the men who wo’ite the reso¬ 
lutions for some of our church assemblies 
would face all the facts, their expressions of 
social concern would include an ungrudging 
tribute to our system for the extent to which 
It has proved to be an effective instrument 
for human betterment. 

I have read many attacks on our system. 
But no one attack's the etandard of living 
W'hich that system—helped by our Christian 
beliefs—has made possible. The syj^tem’s 
rneri]le.s seem to want to per.siiade us to move 
out of this capitalist society into something 
which they imagine would be a Socialist 
paradise. But I gather they would inai'^t on 
taking the fruits of capitalism with them: 
the l)lf:hcst wages, shortest hours, greatc':t 
security, and mo.st widely shared abundance 
of good thlng.s, from automobiles to college 
educations and bome.s of our ov;ii. Without 
these capitalist fruits, soeiali.sm, even to 
the Socialists, would not be paradise. 

As n Christian minister I want to do all 
I can to make capitalism more Cbn.stian. 
But before I Join the advocates of some oth¬ 
er system, I want to know how large a place 
the church and Its teachings v/ould Inive and 
how well our ChrLstian idea of man and our 
hope for his progress would fare. 

11, In human terms, capitali.cm sometimes 
falls short, so does the ChrlaUan church. 
Both are human Institutions. Both, there¬ 
fore, suffer from the same trouble: jieoplc. 
And people—not economics, politics, or so¬ 
cial philosophy—are my first business in the 
Christian ministry. They were Jesus’ first 
business. 

I am not going to quit the church because 
I know there is some hypocri.sy in It. I 
know there is much more that is good in It. 
To reduce the hypocrisy I am going to work 
on the hypocrites. I um not going to muko 
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war on capitalism because I know there is 
some pngnnism in it. To reduce the pagan¬ 
ism I am going to work on the pagans. 

No one claims that we have yet made 
America an earthly paradise. But let the 
church rejoice at how far, under our system, 
we have come. Let it rejoice at the men and 
women—many of whom sit in Its pews on 
Sunday—who aim, through that system, to 
help us further forward. Let the minister 
rejoice that his is a calling to raise up more 
of their kind. 


The Constitution of South Korea and 
Government Structure of South Korea— 
Explained by Los Angeles County 
Superior Court Judge Hon. Stanley 
Mosk 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN xUE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 24. 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, knowing 
that the Honorable Stanley Mosk, judge 
of superior court, Los Angeles County, 
was collecting copies of the written con¬ 
stitutions of the new nations given birth 
and created since the close of World War 
II, I am pleased to herewith pre.sent for 
your information the treatment of this 
timely and important subject by this dis¬ 
tinguished jurist. The judge Informed 
me that the document itself had been 
sent to him by the Minister of Justice at 
Seoul several months ago, by cooperation 
through our own State Department. 

Mr. Speaker. 1 know you and my col¬ 
leagues and all who read will appreciate 
this timely information from the judge 
who graciously allows mo to give it to 
you. It follows; 

Outbreak of the Korean war, and Amerl- 
can-Unltod Nations intervention, caught 
most Americans In a state of abysmal igno¬ 
rance of the little peninsula, Its life, tradi¬ 
tions and institutions. Subsequently the 
press and radio have brought some Informa¬ 
tion about the area, the people and their 
leaders. 

But what of the governmental structure, 
the fundamental law? Since the nation wa.s 
conceived by the Allies, released by the 
United States, and nurtured by United Na¬ 
tions, what manner of government has it 
been? 

On July 12, 1948, the constitution of the 
democratic Republic of Korea (now popu¬ 
larly known as South Korea) was proclaimed 
In the National Assembly, composed of duly 
elected representatives. The basic document 
consists of 10 chapters containing a total 
of 103 articles. 

According to the preamble of the constitu¬ 
tion, the people of Korea are determined “to 
consolidate national unity by justice, hu¬ 
manity, brotherly love and the elimlnatloa 
of all kinds of social evils, to offer equal op¬ 
portunities to every person, to provide for the 
fullest development of the equality of each 
Individual In all fields of political, economic, 
social, and cultural life, and to promote the 
welfare of the people, to maintain permanent 
international peace, and thereby to assure 
security, liberty, and happiness of ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

Like our American form of government, 
Korea has a system of checks and balances, 


with executive, legislative, and Judicial de¬ 
partments of government. 

The legislative power is exercised by the 
National Assembly, which is composed of 
members “elected for 4-year terms by uni¬ 
versal, direct, equal, and secret votes." 

The executive branch of the Government 
consists of a President and Vice President 
elected by the National Assembly by secret 
ballot. Both are limited to two consecutive 
4-year terms. 

The President In turn designates the 
Prime Minister, with the consent of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly and the State Council, con¬ 
sisting of between 8 and 16 ministers. 

The Judicial power of the Government is 
vested in courts, the highest of which Is the 
supreme court. The chief Justice of the su¬ 
preme court Is appointed by the President 
with the consent of the National Assembly. 
The other Judges, and their quallflcations, 
and the organization of Inferior courts are 
not prescribed in the constitution, but are 
lelt to be determined by law. The consti¬ 
tution does limit the tenure of Judges to 10 
years, but states that they “may be reap¬ 
pointed in accordance with the law." 

An analysis of the terms of the constitu¬ 
tion relating to social and economic prob¬ 
lems indicates clearly that the governmental 
structure of South Korea Is progressive and, 
in terms of many points of view In America, 
actually radical. Certainly the document 
cannot be said to Illustrate charges of reac¬ 
tion and decadence hurled by North Korea 
Communists. 

Written into the constitution Is the gen¬ 
eralization that “the principle of the eco¬ 
nomic order of the Korean Republic shall bo 
to realize social Justice, to meet the basic 
demands of all citizens, and to encourage 
the development ol a balanced economy." 

The following article. No. 86, provides that 
“mines and other Important mineral re¬ 
sources, marine resources, water power, and 
other natural powers which may be utilized 
economically, shall be owned by the state." 

In addition, farm land Is required to bo 
distributed to self-tilling farmers, the nature 
ond manner of distribution being left to the 
legislative body to determine. 

Article 87 of the constitution provides that 
“important transportation and communica¬ 
tion enterprises, financial and Insurance in¬ 
stitutions, electricity, irrigation, water sup¬ 
ply, gas, and any enterprises having public 
character shall be managed by the Govern¬ 
ment." 

The Korean Constitution also provides 
basic civil liberties for its people, guarantee¬ 
ing freedom of religion and conscience, the 
Independence of politics from religion, free¬ 
dom from unlawful search and seizure, pri¬ 
vacy of correspondence, freedom of science 
and art, and due prcxiess. 

The constitution further provides for equal 
opportunity for education, and free com¬ 
pulsory schooling for at least elementary edu¬ 
cation. 

Article 18 maintains the right of freedom 
of association and collective bargaining by 
labor. Article 19 guarantees the right of 
aged and incapacitated persons to protection 
by the state. 


Poland: The Great Betrayal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 


by William Henry Chamberlin, in the last 
Issue of Human Events giving the history 
of the betrayal of Poland. This is appro¬ 
priate as on September 1 the eleventh 
anniversary of the invasion of Poland 
will be marked. 

This is a black mark against our coun¬ 
try and one that it would be well for us 
to remember, so that those guilty of this 
betrayal may be known to the American 
people, and not whitewashed and for¬ 
gotten. The article follows: 

PoLANi>—T he Great Betrayal 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

There Is a relentless unbroken lino of con¬ 
nection between the appeasement of Stalin 
which was a cardinal policy of the Roosevelt 
administration and the commitment of 
American troops to battle in Korea, under 
unfavorable logistical and geographical con¬ 
ditions, In 1950. 

The most glaring example of this appease¬ 
ment was Anglo-American acquiescence in 
the destruction of Poland’s independence 
and territorial integrity at the Tehran and 
Yalta conferences and in the many inter¬ 
mediate diplomatic steps which made Teh¬ 
ran and Yalta possible. Now, as the eleventh 
anniversary of the beginning of World War 
II approaches, we should remember that the 
global conflict started with a German-Rus- 
sian invasion of Poland. 

One wonders what would have happened 
if the British Government, when it offered 
its guaranty against aggression to Poland In 
the spring of 1939, had added this warning: 

“You must understand that this guaranty 
is valid only against Germany. If the Soviet 
Government proposes to take almost half of 
your territory and to Impose a Communist- 
dominated government on what is left of 
Poland you cannot count on our help. On 
the contrary, we will make no serious effort 
to prevent the Soviet Government from ac¬ 
complishing these designs and will even sup¬ 
port its case against yours. 

One may also speculate as to how the 
Yugoslav Government of 1941, pushed and 
prodded by the Roosevelt administration 
into entering an unequal struggle against 
Germany, would have reacted If some candid 
and far-sighted American diplomat had said: 

“Your country will experience all the suf- 
l.*rint.*s ol foreign occupation. More than 
mat, there will bo a savage civil war. In this 
war the Moscow-trained Communist Joslp 
Broz Tito will win the support of America 
and Great Britain. You and other Yugoslav 
non-Communlst patriots will be lucky if you 
save your lives in exile or in obscurity at 
home," 

And it would be Interesting to know how 
the American people would have felt If 
some forthright spokesman for the admin¬ 
istration or the State Department in 1941 
had said: 

“Our policy of inflexible support for Chlaiig 
Kal-Bhek’s regime In China will almost cer¬ 
tainly lead to war with Japan. This war will 
bo prosecuted to the ruin of Japan and Its 
destruction as a great power. But wc will 
not worry about Soviet and Communist ag¬ 
gression against China, In fact we will bribe 
Stalin, at China’s expense, to Join in our 
crusade against Japan. As late as 1946 high 
State Department officials will be giving 
Communist sympathizers access to confiden¬ 
tial Information. The upshot of all this will 
be that China will fall under the domination 
of Communists, disciples of Moscow, who will 
show the bitterest hostility to this country." 

Such things were not said by people in po¬ 
sitions of Influence in the years of decision 
about America’s entrance into the war. But 
they are a faithful record of what has hap¬ 
pened, of what a reasonably IntelllKent stu¬ 
dent of foreign affairs might have expected 
to happen. 
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II 

Tlie betrayal of Poland was the greatest 
and most flagrant of the three, because the 
Second World War began ostensibly over the 
issue of Poland’s independence and territorial 
Integrity. 

The Soviet Government, In fullest agree¬ 
ment and complicity with the Na?!l dicta¬ 
torship, set out to blot Poland forever from 
the map of Europe. The record on this point 
Is unmistakably clear. The Soviet-German 
so-called nonaggression pact of August 1939 
was really a pact of mutual aggrcssicai against 
Poland. Its secret clauses, providing for a 
partition of Poland and for the inclusion of 
the Baltic republics in the Soviet share of the 
spoils, are now well known. 

Molotov made the Soviet attitude plain 
when he declared at a session of the Soviet 
parliament on October 31. 1939: “Two swilt 
blows to Poland, one from the German Army, 
the other from the Red Army, and nothing 
remained of the ugly offspring of the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty.” 

Annexing and incorporating Into the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet Republics 
almost half of Poland’s territory, Inhabited 
by about one-third ol the Polish population, 
the Soviet Government tried to Insure its 
position by famllliir totalitarian methods. 
About a million and a quarter people were 
deported to the Soviet Union, the majority 
being sent to slave labor camps. When tho 
Polish Government was able to investigate 
what had happened to these deportees, dur¬ 
ing the period of Soviet-Polish rapproche¬ 
ment which followed Hitler’s Invasion of 
Russia, it rCiSched the concUision that about 
a quarter hud perished of hunger and mal¬ 
treatment. 

Especially sinister was the mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of some 10,000 Polish officer war 
prisoners. Letters from those men ceased 
abruptly in the spring of 1940. For almost 
two years Polish diplomatic representatives 
in Russia, furnished with detailed lists of 
names, sought vainly for Information about 
what had become of these prisoners. 

The case was repeatedly taken up with 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
was brought to the attention of Stalin him¬ 
self. At no time was It stated that the 
prison camp In w’hich the ofBcers were con¬ 
fined had been overrun and captured by tho 
Germans. Only evasive and general replies 
were given. 

This matter came to a head when the 
German radio announced that thousands of 
bodies of Polish officers had been discovered 
In the Katyn forest, near Smolensk, in west¬ 
ern Russia. The Polish request that the 
matter be Investigated by the International 
Red Cross w'as seized on by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment as an excuse for breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Polish Government. 
The virtual certainty that the Soviet author¬ 
ities were responsible for this massacre of 
war prisoners was confirmed when the Inter¬ 
national Tribunal at Nuremberg, certainly 
not lenient in its attitude toward alleged 
war criminals, did not find Germans guilty 
of this atrocity. 

III 

Prom the time when relations were broken 
off with the generally recognized Polish Gov¬ 
ernment in exile in London, the Kremlin 
stepped up its pursuit of its two main objec¬ 
tives in Poland. The first was to retain al¬ 
most all the Polish territory which had been 
acquired as a result of Stalin’s deal with Hit¬ 
ler. The second was to prepare for the new 
Poland, mutilated In the east, artificially 
enlarged In the west by the addition of 
regions which were overwhelmingly German 
In ethnic composition, a made-in-Moscow 
government. 

Both objectives were achieved with the 
acquiescence or, at most, the very weak op¬ 


position of Washington and London. When 
Anthony Eden, as British Foreign Minister, 
went to Moscow in December 1941 he found 
Stalin inclined to demand the recognition 
of the annexation of eastern Poland as the 
price of signing an Anglo-Soviet treaty of 
alliance. A firmly negative attitude on the 
part of the American State Department 
blocked acceptance of this demand at that 
time. 

But the American attitude weakened, curi¬ 
ously enough, as the American military posi¬ 
tion grew stronger. Less is known about the 
I’ehran Conference, held at the end of No¬ 
vember 1943, than about Yalta. But the com¬ 
ment of a Polish diplomat of long experience 
In the United States holds true : “Our terri¬ 
torial Integrity was sacrificed at Tehran, our 
national independence at Yalta.” 

Certainly Churchill launched a vigorous 
campaign, in parliamentary speeches and In 
private communications to the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment in exile, upholding Stalin’s claim 
to the so-called Curzon line frontier. The 
factually absurd argument was used that 
Russia had twice been Invaded by Germany 
through Poland and was therefore entitled 
to security. This overlooked the historical 
truth that at the time of the First World War 
most of Poland was part of the Russian Em¬ 
pire, while at the time of the Second World 
War, Poland’s territory had been partitioned 
between Stalin and Hitler. In neither case 
was Poland in the slightest degree a partner 
In the German Invasion of Russia. 

iv 

The Yalta Conference, held In February 
1945, placed the final seal on the betrayal 
of Poland. No representaUve of Poland was 
present at this meeting. The Polish Gov¬ 
ern ment-In-exile, the successor of the regime 
with which Great Britain had concluded a 
treaty of alliance, was treated as non¬ 
existent. 

Stalin’s territorial demands were accepted 
after one or two faint and unavailing pleas 
from Roosevelt and Churchill that the city 
of Lwow, culturally and ethnically Polish, 
and tho oil wells of East Galicia should bo 
left to Poland. The face-saving verbal as¬ 
surances about free, unfettered elections and 
about reorganization of the Cominurilst- 
dominnted puppet government which en¬ 
tered Poland In the baggage trains of the 
Red army were proved empty frauds by the 
subsequent course of events, which led to 
the steady clamping down of a routine Com¬ 
munist dictatorship. 

Apologists for the policy of appeasing Sta¬ 
lin which reached Its climax at Yalta adopt 
two lines of argument. Some contend, like 
the late Edward Stettlnlus, that Yalta w.as 
really a great western victory, because Stalin 
made a number of promises which he broke 
before the ink on the Yalta documents was 
dry. This is about as convincing as sug¬ 
gesting that a man achieved a great finan¬ 
cial triumph by accepting a large sum in 
worthless checks. 

Somewhat more Intellectually respectable 
is the argument that America and Britain 
needed Soviet military aid and could not 
effectively restrain Stalin’s moves In eastern 
Europe. This lino of reasoning, however, 
overlooks the fact that the Soviet Union was 
more dependent for its own security on 
maintaining the coalition than was the 
United States. There was certainly no valid 
moral or political reason why the United 
States and Great Britain should have ac¬ 
tively cooperated in the territorial mutila¬ 
tion of Poland and in recognizing a govern¬ 
ment that was a complete negation of At¬ 
lantic Charter principles and violently hostile 
to the West. 

Today’s headlines from Korea furnish elo¬ 
quent, decisive proof that the wartime ap¬ 
peasement of Stalin was a practical failure 
as well as a confession of moral bankruptcy. 


More About Republican Advance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUStj; OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26, 1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, Raymond 
Moley. in Newsweek, issue of July 31, 
1950, has an enlightening discussion re¬ 
garding the so-called Republican ad¬ 
vance movement. It is entitled “Repub¬ 
lican Advance and the ADA'' and should 
be read by all Members of Congress, and 
especially those who fell for Russell 
Davenport's efforts to destroy the two- 
party system of government. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude Raymond Moley's article: 

Republican Advance and the ADA 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The belief prevails In the minds of several 
sharp political observers in Washington that 
the so-called Republican advance Is a part of 
a general plan inspired by the left-wing 
Americans lor Democratic Action to inllltriite 
both major parties with promoters of more 
and more Government and less and less per¬ 
sonal liberty. 

Coincidences favoring this theory were 
pointed out as early as last April by Frank 
C. Hanighcn in his shrewd weekly newsletter 
titled “Not Merely Gossip.” He noted that 
at the very moment when the ADA was meet¬ 
ing in VVashington early In April, several 
members of und sympathizers with that 
group broke out with a rash of articles tell¬ 
ing the Republican Party what It must do to 
be saved. Arthur Schlcsinger, Jr., Marquis 
Childs, and Herbeit Agar were mentioned. 
Later there appeared Eleanor Roo.sevclt’s 
piece, If I were a Republican Today, prob¬ 
ably written in April. 

The ADA, meanwhile, adopted a platform 
affirming Its political independence and 
promising to work for candidates ol what¬ 
ever party, so long as they agreed with the 
ADA. 

Me^nnwhile, Robert S. Allen, another good 
reporter, spotted and published an account 
of a private get-together of liberal Republi¬ 
cans in Washington, of which Russell Dav¬ 
enport was tho chief mover. Allen reported 
that Davenport was intent upon a Republi¬ 
can ADA. Senator Morse sounded off on his 
favorite themo of maverlckism, which is po¬ 
litical anarchy—everyone for himself rather 
than the party. 

All this offers some relieving humor for 
dark days. Here are people who have devoted 
most of their lives to discrediting the Repub¬ 
lican Party and to perpetuating the Federal 
machine role of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. Can they really want the 
Republican Party to succeed? Yes; on their 
own terms. But since the Republican Party 
Is still th© refuge of sincere conservatives, it 
is clear that It never can win on those terms. 
Hence, the conclusion Is inescapable that tho 
end of this strategy would be Republican 
frustration. Then the Nation would be dom¬ 
inated by a Democratic Federal administra¬ 
tion. 

After some preliminaries in Rhode Island 
and other States, the Davenport efforts 
brought together In Philadelphia a group 
of Republicans from 10 States. ’The name 
selected for the group was the “Republican 
Advance,” and on July l a long and windy 
document appeared. 

Almost every real Issue is buried In gen¬ 
eralities. But specifically, civil rights were 
stressed. The terms used on this issue could 
serve for an ADA or Truman declaration. 
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The Republican Advance editorially is 
against the Truman-Ewing plan for Gov¬ 
ernment medicine. But It carefully side¬ 
steps the Taft alternative for Federal aid to 
States for medical aid. It therefore endorses 
the Planders-Ives bill, under which the Fed¬ 
eral Government would subsidize and prob¬ 
ably nnally absorb voluntary plans as the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. This is merely 
seeking a back door for Government Invasion 
of private and cooperative medicine. 

Davenport's willingness to serve as a Re¬ 
publican Moses is a wry piece of humor. 
When he was associated with the late Wen¬ 
dell Wlllkle, the inference could be drawn 
that he, like Wlllkle himself, was acting as 
the official opposition to the Republican 
Party. In 1944 he was the moving spirit 
of Republicans for Roosevelt. 

The present movement would hardly be 
notable, except for the strange editorial 
sympathy of a few newspapers and the ap¬ 
proval of the Advance principles by a 
handful of Republican Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen. Perhaps, being politicians, the 
latter are willing to approve anything am¬ 
biguous. Certainly, they have not consid¬ 
ered what this sort of thing might do to 
their party. 

For while Davenport and his associates 
may be sincere visionaries, their proposal is 
inimical to the maintenance of a party that, 
despite defeats, can still stand for conserva¬ 
tive principles. If the Advance should suc¬ 
ceed, which fortunately Is impossible, it 
could well kill the Republican Party. A 
party, like a person, is just as dead when it 
Is the victim of a sincere blunder as when 
It is blasted by its enemies. 

Prize Winning Essay by California Young 
Democrat Is Entitled ^^Why I Am a 

Yonng Democrat” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing essay was prize winner in a recent 
national contest sponsored by the two 
major political parties. The author of 
this essay, Darrell P. McCrory, is 27 years 
old; a member of the Los Angeles Coun¬ 
cil of Young Democrats and an assistant 
city attorney of Los Angeles City. 

As it speaks for itself, Mr. Speaker, I 
just wish to observe that it cannot but 
be invigorating to both political parties, 
Democratic and Republican, to have 
these younger men and women in our 
various States, compete on such topics. 
I have not yet observed the one writ¬ 
ten by the young Republican but I look 
forward to doing so. 

For, Mr. Speaker, these younger people 
are far more important than those of us 
who are twice or thrice as old. Why? 
Because they have so much more time 
than we have in terms of years, to learn 
in and to serve our great Nation in. 

Whether Democrat or Republican the 
splendid development of these essay con¬ 
tests is apparent and their results to 
analytical, sound, vigilant thinking and 
decision is clear-cut and determination 
for soundness and security in our na¬ 
tional experience. The prize essay fol¬ 
lows: 


I am a Young Democrat because I want 
to play a part In the forces which will affect 
the destinies of my generation. More today 
than ever before, our governments, State and 
National, play an Important part In shaping 
our lives. Basically, the political parties 
formulate the policies which become govern¬ 
ment policy. By taking an active part In a 
political party I can help to shape the gov¬ 
ernmental policies which will have such a 
great Influence on the lives of all of us. 

I have chosen to work within the Demo, 
cratic Party because that party Is not dedi¬ 
cated to any doctrine, whether laissez-faire 
or collectivi.sm, as an end in itself. Instead 
It has sought to advocate such programs and 
policies which will insure the highest de. 
gree of freedom and security for the Ameri¬ 
can people. Performance has been the sole 
test. In the major segments of our economy, 
the Democratic Party maintained and en¬ 
couraged our great system of free enterprise. 
This system has given many of us the high¬ 
est standard of living In the world. 

FOSTERED SOCIAL SECURITT 

However, the Democratic Party has felt 
free to turn elsewhere In those segments of 
our economy where a policy of free enter¬ 
prise has not been entirely successful. The 
Democratic Party has given us a Govern¬ 
ment-supported farm program to replace 
the Republican laissez-faire program of 
agriculture which wrecked the rural econ¬ 
omy In the 1020*8 and early 1930*8. 

The Democratic Party recognized that a 
free-enterprlse economy alone could not pro¬ 
vide our workers with a high degree of eco¬ 
nomic security. It fostered the social-secu¬ 
rity program, a program of unemployment 
compensation, and labor legislation which 
has done much to remove the feeling of 
Insecurity from those who must work In 
our factories and shops to make a living. 
The Democratic Party has recognized that 
free enterprise has not been able to ade¬ 
quately house all of our people, nor has it 
been able to ndequately distribute medical 
care to all those who are In need of it. 
Therefore, It Is advocating governmental 
programs to alleviate these shortcomings. 

OPPOSES ISOLATION 

In the field of foreign affairs the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has always fostered a program 
cf International cooperation. From its in¬ 
ception it has advocated a low tariff policy; 
It put Into effect the reciprocal-trade pro¬ 
gram. These policies have sought to foster 
economic well-being In the world as a whole. 
More recently, the European economic re¬ 
covery plan and the Atlantic Pact, fostered 
by the present Democratic administration, 
arc evidence to the world that wc as a Na¬ 
tion have abandoned Isolationism and that 
wc are accepting a position of world leader¬ 
ship. Based on Its record, the Democratic 
Party will eventually lead \is toward a limited 
form of world government. 

All vital Government programs must first 
be political programs put forward by a po¬ 
litical party. It is because I want to have a 
part In molding the program of Government 
thflt will affect me that I have become a 
Young Democrat. 


Lindsay C. Warren 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.aYDER. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROUNA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 
Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the 


Appendix of the Rbcoro a very splendid 
article appearing in the News and Ob¬ 
server, Raleigh. N. C., on Sunday, August 
27, I960, relating to the Comptroller 
General of the United States, Lindsay C. 
Warren. 

Mr. Warren formerly served for many 
years as a Member of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and obtained great distinc¬ 
tion as the Representative from the First 
District of North Carolina. Since his 
appointment os Comptroller General he 
has added to his high reputation for 
patriotic devotion to his country and has 
rendered outstanding service in this im¬ 
portant capacity. He officially represents 
an agency which is the arm of the Con¬ 
gress and therefore I think it is most 
appropriate to have inserted in the 
Record this tribute to him. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tar Heel of the Week—Lindsay C. Warren 
(By Jack Riley) 

Profiteers who made millions filching the 
Government during World War II will not 
do it during another war. A beetle-browed 
North Carolinian with a foghorn voice stands 
between them and the United States 
Treasury. 

He is Lindsay Carter Warren, 60-ycar-old 
former Congressman now serving as Comp¬ 
troller General of the United States. Ho has 
richly earned the more common title "watch¬ 
dog of Federal spending." 

A writer once described him thus: "War¬ 
ren is tough. His speech smarts. Spray 
salts his face. Memories of Blackbeard the 
Pirate light his eyes. He’s a lusty skipper 
straight from the stormy banks of North 
Carolina." 

The reference to Blackboard was apt: for 
Warren has uncovered present-day pirates in 
the guise of patriots who make Blackbeard 
look like a piker. His 10 years’ bossing the 
General Accounting Office—biggest auditing 
office in the World—^havo tracked down and 
returned over $700,000,000 to the United 
States Treasury. 

also protects CITIZENS 

His job also demands protecting citizens 
who deal with Uncle Sam. Each year ho 
settles a half million such claims. Some 
are fantastic. Once, for instance, a rural 
lady wrote: "I wish to file claim against the 
Government for personal injuries received 
when a defective privy, constructed by the 
WPA under Government supervision, re¬ 
lapsed with me." She was answered firmly 
but kindly. 

Such claimants worry him far lees than the 
big boys who filch the Government through 
legal loopholes. With thunder lu his boom¬ 
ing voice and power behind his 200-pouiid 
bulk, big Lindsay Warren wades Into them, 
fighting what he likes to consider the In¬ 
dividual taxpayer’s battle against thieves. 
He has been doing public battle ever since 
he got out of law school as a youngster and 
turned to politics. 

The taxpayers love him for it, too. espe¬ 
cially In the First Congressional District 
which he served for 16 years. 

HEADS BACK HOME 

Nothing pleases him more than to grab a 
10-year-old fishing hat and flee from the 
clatter of calculating machines. He in¬ 
variably heads for home and fishing jaunts 
between Currituck and Oracoke. His fishing 
partners ore Marine Ceu. Hal Turnage, United 
States Marshal Ford Worthy, and Col. George 
Combs of the Baltimore Sun. 

Warren knows every nook and cranny of 
the outer banks, as well as their history ai'.d 
legend. He knows most of the people and 
they know him. He holes up frequently at 
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Nags Head, where his Ashing trips are like 
fiestas. Friends and neighbors flock in to 
see him. Every lighthouse keeper la his 
crony. Coast Guard boys rank him second 
only to God. God takes care of them at sea, 
and Warren on land. 

His passion for Ashing is rivaled by his 
love for football. He will rise early and drive 
hundreds of miles to see Carolina play. 

Fish is his favorite food and he says Mary¬ 
land terrapin is “the only son food north of 
the Potomac worth eating,” and that comes 
from North Carolina. 

He avoids the Washington social whirl in 
favor of quiet evenings with close friends 
at his home in Chevy Chase, Md. He is 
the center of a closely knit family. Sons 
Lindsay. Jr., and Charles are following in his 
footsteps at Carolina Law School. Ho has 
one daughter. Mrs. Emily Warren Jones of 
Lynchburg, Va.. and a 2-year-old grand¬ 
daughter, Diana. Mrs. Warren Is the former 
Emllv Harris. They were married January 
28, 1916. 

LOVES HOME 

Life in Washington, D. C., never dimmed 
his urge to return to Washington, N. C., 
where he was horn December 16, 1889. His 
home faces the mile-wide Pamlico River and 
that remains Ills favorite anchorage. 

As a boy he roomed the river as city young¬ 
sters today roam the street. He lived with 
boats and fishing tackle, and the sound of 
the waves was soothing to hla soul. Ho 
quickly learned to take care of himself in 
foul weather. 

At 13 he shoved off for Bingham Academy 
In Asheville, where half the boys were Texans. 
He finished Bingham In 1906 and attended 
the University of North Carolina for the next 
two years. He didn't graduate. His father 
died, money ran low and Lindsay Warren left 
school to work in a bank. 

RICH ANCESTRY 

But barrister corpuscles pulsed through his 
blueblood veins. One of his great grandfa¬ 
thers signed the Constitution. Another un¬ 
do was an early Governor of Tennessee. A 
forebear of 1776 was a great Judge. His 
grandfather Edward J. Warren was one of 
North Carolina’s outstanding Judges. Hla fa¬ 
ther, Charles P. Warren, was a distinguished 
lawyer, helped to organize the North Carolina 
Bar Association and became its second presi¬ 
dent. It was natural that Warren used hla 
bank Job to finance an education in law. He 
returned to the university In 1911-^12 to study 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1912. 
Thirty-four years later. University of North 
Carolina conferred an LL. D. on him. 

Law led to politics and Warren was elected 
county attorney of Beaufort County as a com¬ 
parative youngster. His career moved swiftly 
thereafter. He served as president pro tem¬ 
pore or the State senate, keynoter of the 
Democratic state convention, delegate to a 
Democratic National Convention, trustee of 
the university, member of the constitutional 
commission. 

With a term In the House and two In the 
State Senate to his credit, he ran for Congress 
in 1924 and won the Democratic nomination 
hands down against four opponents. For the 
next 16 years, he had no opposition whatever. 
The explanation as one old associate put It: 
“Lindsay conducted politics on personal con¬ 
tacts. not Issues. He knew every voter by 
his first name. Every chance he gets he 
rushes back home to North Carolina.” 

OTHER CALLS 

Occupied with a distinguished career In 
the House, Warren turned a deaf ear to the 
ceaseless drum beat at home. It went, War¬ 
ren for Governor, Warren for Senator, War¬ 
ren for anything. 

Warren arrived in Washington while Texan 
John Nance Garner's star was ascending. 


They became fast friends and v/hen Garner 
became Speaker, Warren became a potent 
member of the kitchen cabinet. Garner’s 
favorite reference was: “That boy will stand 
hitched. If I were going to rob a bank, I 
would want Lindsay Warren at my side, for 
I would know he would never run away from 
me." After Garner moved to the Senate as 
Vico President, Warren was one of a few who 
ran the House under Senators Byrnes and 
Bankhead. 

Twice he was elected Speaker pro tempore 
and served a week at the time twice while 
Speaker Bankhead was ill. He presided over 
more important legislation than any 60 
Members, Including establishment of the 
Ho demonstrated ability as a parlia¬ 
mentarian and his decisions still are cited in 
the House as precedents. 

REMEMBERED OWN DISTRICT 

He never forgot his First North Carolina 
District, and every county in it today can see 
his handiwork. Small pleas were never 
brushed aside. He sponsored the Roanoke 
Colony memorial coin, the Virginia Dare 
postage stamp, the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Park, the Wright Memorial at Kitty 
Hawk and so much seagoing legislation he 
won the sobriquet, “Admiral of the Coast 
Guard.” 

President Roosevelt rewrote Warren’s re¬ 
organization bill so as to lather the General 
Accounting Office for the razor. The GAO 
had been regarded as a habitual stumble- 
bum which had called down the ax upon it¬ 
self. But Warren said, “No.” 

He told the President: “If GAO is cut out, 
the bill will never become law.” 

His stand stayed execution of GAO, but the 
agency continued to flounder, moving ineptly 
along, first brusque and then timid. War¬ 
ren’s fight for it perhaps accounts for his 
presence as Its director today. He tried to 
avoid the Job. Ho refused it In 1936, again in 
1938, and four times in 1940. He was getting 
accustomed to say “No” to the President of 
the United Slates. 

FINALLY ACCEPTED 

“I’m not an auditor, nor an accountant. 
In fact, I’m utterly unqualified,” he would 
mutter. Roosevelt persisted. To his fifth 
appeal in 1940, Warren mumbled a gulteral 
assent. 

The Senate paid him an unusual tribute 
by Instantly confirming his appointment in 
gl wing terms without the usual reference of 
the nomination to a committee. 

Confirmed July 31, 1940, he remained in 
the House until he took the oath as Comp¬ 
troller General on November 1. Meanwhile 
his friend Speaker Bankhead died, and War¬ 
ren was appointed acting majority leader. 
Had he remained In Congress, he undoubt¬ 
edly would have been elected to that posi¬ 
tion. Life magazine picked him us one of 
the 10 ablest Members of the House. 

The Office of Comptroller General began 
with George Washington’s administration 
and carries the longest term of any govern¬ 
mental officer outside the Judiciary. Ho is 
appointed for 16 years and cannot be reap¬ 
pointed. To recent suggestions that he be 
made eligible for reappointment, Warren 
said he would oppose It. 

Both Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt had 
tried to abolish GAO. 

His appointment was a signal that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt had abandoned his fight to 
destroy the GAO. With characteristic vigor, 
Warren set about to make the office click. 
He made Frank Yates his assistant, opened 
windows swept out dust and Introduced in¬ 
centive. Where he discovered unused brains, 
he put them to work. 

NEW LIFI INJECTED 

Wellington Brink wrote for Hollands 
magazine in 1946. “The massive red brick 


sepulciier at Fifth and P Streets began to 
glow as it hadn’t since the old gay days be¬ 
fore Taft, when It had been a regular scene 
of Inaugural balls. Warren began to note 
happily. 'There’s right much humanity in 
this office’.” 

Right much efficiency went with that 
humanity. 

V/arren weeded out hidebound and anti¬ 
quated methods. Appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent but responsible only to Congress, he is 
the moat independent official in Washington. 
His office Is nonpartisan and nonpolitical. 
He has never inquired as to the political 
affiliation of one of the 7,600 persons in the 
department. 

His independence and his duty to watch 
every Federal expenditure easily could make 
him the loneliest man in Washington, but 
his Jovial good nature and forthright hon¬ 
esty prevent it. He doesn’t pretend to be 
always right, but when he takes up an Issue, 
he makes it stick. 

STOOD HOOVER DOWN 

For Instance, when the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion overstepped its assignment to study the 
executive branch and recommended transfer 
of GAO to the Treasury Department, War¬ 
ren started swinging. Last February, he and 
Hoover appeared before the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures. 

The Hoover-Warren head-on collision was 
a corker. Hoover made his stock argument 
that no agent of Congress should hold the 
power vested in the Comptroller General. 
Warren tossed aside his prepared statement 
and answered the former President word 
for word. Overwhelmed by his argument, 
the committee voted unanimously with 
Warren. 

Warren’s point was easy to understand. 
In 10 years, GAO has detected, collected, and 
turned back to the United States Ti'easury 
$700,000,000 that had been either illegally 
or erroneously paid out. 

Warren despises procurement officers who 
allow themselves to bo entertained by war 
contractors. He holds himself aloof from 
the faintest suspicion of favor or privilege. 

One Christmas, 10 good friends in GAO 
took up a collection to buy him a deep¬ 
freeze unit for his catches of fish. When It 
arrived at his Chevy Chase home, Mrs. War¬ 
ren held it up until she telephoned her hus¬ 
band. The wires fairly melted as Warren 
denounced the gift. Later he dressed down 
the ringleader in classic phrases. The re¬ 
frigerator went back, and the chastened 
ringleader returned the money collected for 
It. 

When Congress summons Warren to the 
Hill, he usually drives his own car rather 
than cost the Oovernment a 30-cent taxi fare. 

He has ceaselessly campaigned against 
what he calls the mumbo-Jumbo of Govern¬ 
ment language. His own language is short, 
sharp, and to the point. He strongly sup¬ 
ported the recently enacted Federal Records 
Management Act to stop creation of need¬ 
less records, dispose of useless ones and make 
sensible use of those which are needed. 

One of his greatest battles was to improve 
and modernize Government accounting and 
financial reporting. Three years ago, the 
Comptroller General sat down with John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
James E. Webb, then Director of the Budget, 
to write what then was called the Joint 
accounting program. It took months of 
arguing and knocking heads together to en¬ 
act it, but now the results are taking. War¬ 
ren spearheaded the act and testified be¬ 
fore committees. The House passed it in 
2 hours and the Senate unanimously passed 
it. 

“Only Lindsay Warren could get a bill Ilk# 
this through the House without an oppos-^ 
Ing vote,” said one Member. It gave thf 
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Old Eagle Eye much more power, strength¬ 
ening his hand against waste. 

His own office sets an example against 
waste. During the war it mushroomed to 
15,000 employees. Warren has voluntarily 
cut it back to 7,800. When the 1951 omnibus 
appropriation bill was before the Senate com¬ 
mittee, Warren appeared and asked them to 
cut the GAO appropriation $2,000,000 below 
the House figure. He said not to get the 
idea he had overestimated his need but that 
since the House action, he had effected econ¬ 
omies to save that much. Senators gaped in 
amazement. Such things as voluntary 
budget cuts Just didn't happen. 

Expenditures policed by the Comptroller 
General range from a $42,000,000,000 item by 
the Army down to a mere pittance. All get 
v/itherlng scrutiny, but Warren doesn’t tol¬ 
erate picayunlshness. Spending $100 to au¬ 
dit $25 Items is out. Contrarily, ho never 
turns back once he smells a rat. 

Rats were plentiful during the war, great 
big, pot-bellied rats robbing the United 
States Treasury under the guise of war con¬ 
tractors. Good-natured Warren exploded: 

“Certain contracting officers are dishing 
out and giving away the property and money 
of the United States with careless abandon. 
Some are capable and efficient; some are 
highly inept and inefficient; and some have 
been found to be plain crooks and thieves.” 
He called the cost-plus method of contract¬ 
ing “the greatest device ever Invented for 
pumping money out of the Treasury.” 

APPALLING DISCOVERIES 

His discoveries were appalling. One air¬ 
craft manufacturer used parts already pur¬ 
chased by the Government trom another 
contractor for $10,000,000 but neglected to 
credit the Government with that amount. 
Another company charged the Government 
over $1,000,000 It already had been paid. 
One bill was overpaid by $135,000. another 
by $222,000 and still another for $20,000 was 
paid twice. The Comptroller General got 
these moneys back. 

Waste and incompetence Is so widespread 
and flagrant, Warren says, that finding ex¬ 
amples is child’s play. At random, he cites 

a few: „ ^ 

Failure of a Chicago agency to collect 
rent for Government property used by a 
contractor for a cafeteria, $6,019; commis¬ 
sion paid to a dealer for a canceled sale. 
$1,647; one division paid a bill twice, $20,- 
250, and the same division did the same 
stunt again for $1,078; carelessness of a Gov¬ 
ernment inspector who accepted what was 
suppased to be a 25-toii crane but lalcr 
was found to be an 11-ton crane, $6,534; 
paid for tires that were smaller than the 
kind billed, $ 2 ,jl 60 ; neglect to collect on 
land-purchase program, $16,264; failure to 
deduct cost of transportation Included in 
contract price, $1,110. 

There Is a story that Warren Is so watch¬ 
ful he once cut the fixec^fee of the con¬ 
tractor for the atomic bomb from the $1 
called for In the contract to 67 cents be¬ 
cause the bomb was completed In 2 years 
rather than the specified 3. 

Literally tens of thousands of Instances 
of unbelievable wa.ste and carelessness are 
turned up. In Alaska, for instance, the War 
Department paid $2,619 for the rental, for 
5 months, of two tractors that cost $500 
each when brand new. The owners col¬ 
lected $1,619 more than the cost of the trac¬ 
tors, and still owned them. 

These are things Warren deals with every 
day. A weaker man might surrender in 
utter disgust. 

He appeared before countless committees 
during the war to warn that Independent 
audit of proposed bllllon-dollar war-contract 
settlements was essential to prevent millions 
In loss. A gimmick In the Contract Settle- 
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ment Act of 1944, however, hamstrung the 
GAO into virtual impotence against war 
crooks. His efforts, however, should prevent 
a recurrence of such losses. 

“I am not a reformer nor a crusader,*' 
he says, “but I have Insisted that we use 
Just a little ordinary common decency in 
the expenditure of these vast sums of 
money.” 

His reign over the largest auditing house 
in the world will end in 1956. Lindsay War¬ 
ren has proved its vital importance beyond 
question. Apparently he will be glad to 
retire. 

His favorite expression is: “If I can serve 
out my term, I am going back home and 
will then sign a bond never to come north 
of the Potomac River again.” 


America Is Challenged 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COI.ORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday/, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix to the Record 
a provocative address made last evening 
by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff before the 
national encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in Chicago. Greneral 
Sarnoff’s speech dealt generally with the 
challenge which world events today pre¬ 
sent to America, and specifically with the 
need for more effective selling of our 
country to the people of the world. 1 do 
not agree with some of his recommenda¬ 
tions. particularly those with respect to 
universal military training, nor do I have 
much confidence in the present-day effi¬ 
cacy of the Voice of America, for the 
simple reason that there are relatively 
few receiving sets of the right kind in 
the areas in which we are most anxious 
that our message be heard. If we could 
bypass the masters in the Kremlin by 
means of adequate receiving sets in So¬ 
viet Russia and the iron curtain coun¬ 
tries, the United States might do a ter¬ 
rific job of selling America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

AMERICA Is challenged 
(By Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff) 

The patriotism, the high ideals, and the 
fine spirit of Iraternlty that characterize the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars make it a groat 
pleasure to Join you in your Fifty-first Na- 
lloni 1 Encampment. 

In these days of International crisis, It Is 
fitting that this organization should renew 
Its pledge “to preserve and defend the United 
States from all her enemies, whomsoever.” 

At no time In our history have we been so 
gravely challenged, as we arc today, to safe¬ 
guard the traditions and principles of human 
freedom that have made our Nation great. 
This is a time for clear analysis and calm 
appraisal, for careful planning and for posi¬ 
tive action. 

The time has passed for treading softly in 
fear of offending the Politburo; for protocol 
or compromise. The days of diplomatic 
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pussyfooting are over. The sands of pa¬ 
tience In the American hour glass are run¬ 
ning low. 

Communism is spreading Its insidious 
propaganda relentlessly over many parts of 
an anxious world. Red fascism threatens 
destruction to life and liberty, and an end to 
hum. n progress. 

I need not tell you, as veterans who have 
served your country in either, or both, of two 
world wars, that our Nation and freedom- 
loving people everywhere are Imperiled by 
this threat. Our salvation as a nation, the 
preservation of the American way of life and 
the progress of civilization are now depend¬ 
ent on our power to curb aggression and to 
stem the tide of International communism. 

To quote an illustrious President of the 
United States—Grover Cleveland—we have a 
condition before us, not a theory. 

Day by day. since the end of V/orld War JI, 
we have witnessed events which, in their bold 
and devastating aims, have made It clear 
that the time has come for the concentrated 
development of our resources—spiritual, in¬ 
dustrial, and military. Scattered and un¬ 
planned effort will not be effective enough to 
meet the challenge. 

The leaders of the Kremlin have left no 
doubt that they intend to Impose their will 
on nil mankind: not through peaceful per¬ 
suasion, but by lying, Intrigue, infiltration, 
sabotage, and force. In such a crisis, It is 
foolish to parry the thrusts of the aggressor 
with our fingers. Thus we only Injure our 
lingers and do not hurt the enemy. Should 
it later become necessary to fight with our 
fists, the Injured fingers would make our 
fists Impotent. We must courageously for¬ 
mulate and pursue bold policies on a global 
scale. In psychological, as in military war¬ 
fare, defensive strategy alone rarely leads to 
victory. 

The tactics of the Kremlin—the heart of 
Communist aggression—are clear. They are 
based on the old slogan, “divide and con¬ 
quer.” By diverting our forces first to one 
pressure point and then to another, they 
hope to scatter our strength Into ineffective¬ 
ness. 

The major question Is: What next? 

Some seem to believe the answer can come 
only from the Kremlin. I do not believe 
that. We have picked up the challenge In 
Korea, and while you and I deplore the loss 
ul life and the general destruction that is 
now taking place In that unfortunate coun¬ 
try, we may thank Providence for a timely 
awakening to the imminent danger. The 
stork realism of the Communift aggression 
has stirred us from an almost suicidal com¬ 
placency. 

America has never stood before the world 
as a military nation. It Is part of the funda¬ 
mental character of our people to love peace, 
to be optimistic, to hope for the best, to 
want to live and to let live. Witness the 
extent to which wo have permlted American 
Communists to spread their evil doctrines 
among our own people, to advocate openly 
the same poisonous ideas that have brought 
strife and misery to other sections of the 
globe. 

Until Communist armies shocked the 
world by the invasion of South Korea 2 
months ago. communism had made its con¬ 
quests chiefly through political terror. Ko¬ 
rea today is proof that the Red leaders are 
prepared to use military force where their 
political action fails to achieve their ends. 
But for Korea, wo, as a nation, would have 
remembered too late that “forewarned is 
forearmed.” 

The Communists smother the truth with 
their falsehoods. Through radio and tele¬ 
vision, the motion picture and the printed 
word, we have a great opportunity to reveal 
the truth to the rest of the world. We must 
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expose the lies and spike the false propa¬ 
ganda that come from behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. 

We have worked out a new formula against 
the big lie Invented by Hitler, practiced by 
Ooebbcls, and now employed by Stalin and 
Malik. Our formula is the big truth. As I 
said the other day at the University of Chi¬ 
cago Round Table Conlerence, wc must tell 
the big truth about the big lie. 

If truth ijs Incapable of overtaking the He, 
then there Is something seriously wrong with 
our whole structure of life. But wo can re- 
asaruro ourselves: the truth will prevail; it 
must prevail. It is the foundation of de¬ 
mocracy, and it is the basis of our belief. 

Communist propaganda exploits hunger 
and misery to advance its evil crusade. It 
promises fulliliment of the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of the masses. But, what has it 
brought them instead? Purges and execu¬ 
tions; forced labor and police terror; civil 
war and starvation. Communism makes a 
mockery of freedom and Justice, enslaves its 
victims and destroys their hopes. 

We must expose and denounce the dicta¬ 
tors and masters of these betrayed people. 
At the same time, we should bring them a 
clear message of hope. We must help these 
victims to unshackle their chains of slavery 
and to achieve their own liberation. W(‘ 
must speak to them as people, as man to 
man—and as good neighbors across a garden 
fence—not in u wealn voice across the 
hemispheres. 

Effective propaganda is Inseparable from 
effective national policy. The Voice of 
America can state but it cannot create the 
policies of America. The mind must guide 
the tongue. If our national policies arc 
hesitant and confused, they can only convey 
a sense of weakness and uncertainty. Any 
life line that is offered must be made of 
sLronger stuff. 

In a world that is far from settled, where 
peace is a hope but not yet a reality, our 
policies and plans must be made and remade 
to fit the fluid situation. This calls for na¬ 
tional unity at home if we are to reflect it 
abroad. Now is the time for a moratorium 
on politics. I do not mean that we should 
stop constructive crltlcl.«jm, for it Is a neces¬ 
sary element in any free society. It can aid 
our Government and our leaders In all fields 
of endeavor. It can aid the whole world. 

What wc need is a closer and a stronger 
link between the brains of America and the 
brawn of America. The best brains in our 
country, regardless of political alBllatjons, 
ai’e needed to help solve the pressing prob¬ 
lems in thin time of trouble and to defeat 
the cunning of the enemy in a cold war 
or a hot war. Today, as you arc well aware, 
the cold war is rapidly warming up. 

Let us not worry at this crucial moment 
about the dangers of a brain trust. A democ¬ 
racy can deal with It when necessary. But 
it cannot cope with the perils to the Nation 
that can come from a brain rust or a brain 
bu.st. 

If another world war should come, we 
know that the enemy will be Russia, seat 
of international communiem, of dictatorship 
and ruthless power politics. Since World 
War II, Russia has built up a vast military 
force of men and machines, compelling obe¬ 
dience under the cloak of Internal political 
action upon one sutelllte nation after an¬ 
other. This is Russia’s record at a time 
when all the rest of the world looked hope¬ 
fully toward peace. 

The record Is clear that world conquest Is 
the aim of Russian communism. We have 
but to recall the tragic subjugation of the 
Baltic countries; of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
In Europe; and of China in the Par East. 
At this very moment our own soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen, under the banner of the United 


Nations, are waging a bitter war In Korea 
to save another free people fLom the ever- 
widening circle of conqucrita by the Reds. 

Under these circumstances, our sudden 
awakening to the danger that lurks behind 
the Iron Curtain Is a reassuring fact. An¬ 
other fact, and one that should Inspire us 
with confidence for the future, is the con¬ 
stantly expanding industrial might of the 
United States. It Is beyond comparison with 
that of any other nation. 

It Is heartening to know that In this mo¬ 
ment of peril our economy has reached 
heights undreamed of even In the peak of 
production during World War II. If there 
Is anything that should give pause to would- 
be aggressors it is America’s capacity to pro¬ 
duce—and to fight. Kaiser Wilhelm, Fuehr¬ 
er Hitler and II Duce Mussolini, learned their 
lessons too late. Marshal Stalin is wasting 
his time In studying a new syllabus on phil¬ 
ology; he should study military history. 

The ambitious Russian program Is based 
upon resources that do not begin to com¬ 
pare with those of the United States. The 
history of Russia Is marked by political, 
agricultural and industrial Ineptitude. Un¬ 
til recent years, she was a backward nation 
in all three categories and Is still far be¬ 
hind the United States In science, in agri¬ 
culture and in industry. Even with the 
help of her satellites, Russia does not grow 
enough food to meet her own requirements. 

Until lately, the Industrial development of 
Russia was almost negligible compared with 
that of England, France. Germany, and the 
United States. The leaders of the Kremlin 
have followed one 5-year-plan wtlh another 
in the last three decades, but so far there 
Is no proof that the Soviets have achieved 
any leadership In Industrial capacity; nor 
have they ever been noted for scientific 
achievement or technological "know-how.” 
Most of their major industries have been 
built up largely through the help of exports 
from other nations. The world knows how 
Russia obtained the secrets of the atom bomb. 

To support her industry, Russia has a rela¬ 
tively small transportation syctem. Vast 
though her land area Is, the Soviet railroad 
mileage is only about one-thlrd that of the 
United States. Moreover, Russia has no 
great web of motor highways. 

Nevertheless, It would be hazardous for us 
to underestimate the Soviet military poten¬ 
tial. It is believed that Russia Is presently 
able to put about 200 divisions on the field 
of buttle. Since the end of World War II. 
her ability to equip and supply these divi¬ 
sions has been greatly increased by control 
of the satellite Industrial nations of eastern 
Europe. Moreover, there Is no reason to 
doubt that Russia Is producing the atom 
bomb. 

When you add to these factors their 
devilish cunning in the political arena, their 
disregard for international law, their dis¬ 
tortion and disavowal of agreements, and 
the likelihood of striking the first blow, 
when they are ready to do so, the present 
Soviet leaders represent the greatest throat 
ever faced by freemen. 

We can take courage, however, when we 
appraise our own strength—both os a great 
agricultural and industrial power and as a 
people Imbued with the spirit of democracy 
and Individual human dignity. The vast 
resources of the United States, If handled 
wisely, should be capable of meeting the 
challenge we face. 

Let us look at our own picture. The agri¬ 
cultural economy of the United States has 
been developed to a point where we can 
meet the requirements of our own popula¬ 
tion and help our friends abroad. From this 
agrarian activity has sprung the largest food 
processing industry in the world. 

The country’s output of goods and services 
is now running at the staggering rate of 


$270,000,000,000 a year—an all-time record 
for America’s industrial supremacy. 

The electrical industry has reached a gen¬ 
erating capacity of 68.000.000 kilowatts per 
hour—nearly twice the total we had only 10 
years ago. 

Our steel production is greater today than 
that of all the rest of the world combined. 
Including Russia. 

In the automotive field no other country 
approaches our capacity to produce 9,000,000 
motor vehicles a year. 

Substantially the same story can be told 
about radio, aviation, rubber, textiles, chem¬ 
icals, and other major components of our 
industrial economy. 

Alined with these vast enterprises are un¬ 
matched systems of transportation and com¬ 
munication. 

The American Industrial machine, already 
huge, underwent enormous expansion during 
World War II. Existing plants were enlarged 
and new ones built. To such war implements 
as ships, airplanes, tanks, and guns the 
United States applied the techniques of mass 
production. Never before were such tremen¬ 
dous quantities of equipment manufactured 
in so short a time. We supplied not only our 
own Armed Forces, but those of our allies 
as well. 

In the S years since that war our industrial 
capacity has continued to expand. At the 
same time, scientific research has been widely 
extended and new laboratory facilities have 
been provided. 

We learned during World War II that no 
nation can remain strong If it slackens even 
for an Instant Its Interest In science. Prog¬ 
ress in this field has put America at the fore¬ 
front and has tremendously strengthened our 
national defense. 

The electronics Industry Is an outstand¬ 
ing c.xample of the part research plays In our 
national security. American scientists have 
pioneered in this field for more than 30 
years. Today more than 90 percent of homes 
In the United States are equipped with one 
or more broadcast receivers, and radio has 
become one of the Nation’s major industries. 

Aside from communications, the electron 
tube has added Immeasurably to the speed 
and efficiency of America’s Industrial ma¬ 
chine. While serving the Nation in peace, 
the radio-electronics Industry was aware 
of Its vital Importance In time of war. With 
the rapid advance of the airplane, tanks, 
and other motorized vehicles, only radio and 
electronics could provide the communica¬ 
tions necessary for the strategy and tactics 
of modern warfare. 

You may recall the outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to victory made by radar, the proximity 
fuze, and the infrared "eyes” that could see 
In the dark. There wore under-water sound 
detectors and long-range navigational de¬ 
vices. When the war ended, radio-controlled 
flying missiles equipped with tclcvialon 
"eyes” were making their appearance on the 
battle fronts. 

Radar, rated second only to the atom bomb 
as the greatest scientific development dur¬ 
ing World War II, is the strongest evidence 
of the value of a major peacetime Industry 
to a nation at war. About $4,000,000,000 
worth of radar equipment was supplied to 
the United States Government during the 
war. 

The expansion of radio and electronic ac¬ 
tivities during and since the war has been 
phenomenal. The number of manufactur¬ 
ers In this Industry in 7940 was 425. Today, 
it Is 1,200. The value of the Industry’s 
peacetime products was a half billion dol¬ 
lars In 1939 compared with the present 
peacetime rate of two and one-half billion 
dollars. This Is an Increase In production 
of 600 percent. 

Most of the electronic industry’s postwar 
expansion has occurred under the Impetus 
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Of television’s remarkable growth. By the 
eivd of this year, there will be approximately 
10.000,000 television receivers In as many 
American homes. This means a potential 
dally audience of between 36.000.000 and 40.- 
000,000 persons. Most of these people live 
In the great population centers of the Na¬ 
tion. Through television, they form a power¬ 
ful nucleus for concerted action In time of 
emergency; for television is one of our great¬ 
est mediums for the dissemination of In¬ 
formation, instruction, and training. 

If we had international television today— 
and I believe we shall have it within the 
next 6 years—the Voice of America would be 
the Voice and Vision of America. What a 
powerful weapon of propaganda that would 
give us. For then the whole world would 
Boe what millions of American televiewers 
saw—the wonder of the UN sessions at Lake 
Success—and the arrogant fllibuster of Pres¬ 
ident Malik would have been its own most 
effective antidote for the Russian propa¬ 
ganda. 

Should war come, television will be a vital 
factor in communications on land sea, and 
in the air. No matter where a battle is 
waged, it can bo under the eyes of television 
and may be viewed by the military strate¬ 
gists even across the sea. It is within the 
range of possibility that the public will watch 
the action on battlefields while sitting at 
home in front of television sets. 

American Industry—of which radio and 
electronics arc a part—represents a great 
force for peace and a mighty power in war. 
At this moment our Nation is being alerted. 
Should the need arise for full-scale war pro¬ 
duction, you may be sure that our industries 
know how to convert their products into the 
necessary weapons of war. American indus¬ 
try and labor will respond in the future as 
they have in the past, with patriotism and 
skill. 

The story I have been telling you is a part 
of the big truth about America. It is the 
story of unmatched agricultural, scientific, 
and Industrial achievement: of opportuni¬ 
ties for individual initiative that develop un¬ 
der the freo-enterprlsc system: of national 
teamwork: of social and economic progress. 

But this Is not the whole story. The spir¬ 
itual part of America Is even more important. 
Our freedoms to worship as we please, to 
think and to speak, to listen and to look, to 
work and to live where we choose, are pre¬ 
cious privileges of our peaceful way of life. 
All these now are threatened by the enemies 
of freedom. 

Experience has proven that our people 
want to know the facts and arc not afraid to 
learn the truth. Americans expect their 
Government to lead the Nation and the 
world in this time of peril; to formulate 
sound policies and to prepare practical plans 
to meet the political, mllllary, and Indus¬ 
trial requirements of a menacing situation — 
a situation that may compel ua to wage war 
on a global scale. 

Our foreign policy, I suggest, should pro¬ 
vide that subject to suitable controls and 
practical safeguards, Japan and west Ger¬ 
many will be permitted and assisted to re¬ 
arm, to the extent that these two countries 
fit Into the over-all plan of resisting Rus¬ 
sian aggression. 

On the home front, I would urge that we 
establish immediately universal military 
training. 

Further, we should put high on the list 
of priorities, a thorough protection against 
sabotage, which could prove worse than a 
battle lost. 

We must develop promptly a comprehen¬ 
sive system of civilian defense. Publio 
knowledge that such protection exists will 
allay Jear and keep us fit to do our Job. 

The challenge America now faces makes 
it Imperative that the policies we formulate 
and the plans we develop shall provide ade¬ 


quate preparedness. In time to be effective. 
Not by words, but by actions, can we estab¬ 
lish our security. 

Americans, now as always, will respond to 
the Nation’s call. When its freedom Is en¬ 
dangered. America, springing to action, is 
unbeatable. 


Russia Has Our Sh^s 


EXTENSION OP REMAI.KS 

OP 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Russians still have our ships and they 
have been continuously using them since 
May 8, 1945, to make themselves strong 
In their march to force communism on 
the rest of the world. I am including a 
news item from the Fremont News- 
Messenger, of Pi-emont, Ohio : 

Wkichki. Charges Soviet Using Unitkb States 

Shivs To Supply Koreans—Sanduskian 

Reiterates Demand That Russians Return 

Loaned Craft 

Washington. August 11.—Representative 
Wetchel, of Ohio, Thirteenth District Con¬ 
gressman, said today that Russia is using 
American ships borrowed during World War 
IT to carry military supplies to North Korea. 

The Sanduskian added that he is renew¬ 
ing his demands for more energetic efforts to 
recover hundreds of United States warships 
and merchant vessels from the Soviet Union. 

“They are using the merchant ships to 
haul cargo that is being used against our 
forces fighting in Korea,” Weichel told a re¬ 
porter. “There is plenty of evidence of 
that. 

“We don't kiio'' how they arc using the 
warships. The Navy recently said it had 
heard a fleet of about 800 large and small 
Soviet vessels was in Asiatic waters—a 
pretty menacing thing to i.iy mind—and I 
Just wonder how many of them belong to 
us.” 

GOT HIS REPORT 

Russia’s delay in returning the loaned 
ships is an old sore spot with Weichel. He 
had a House Merchant Marine Committee 
Bubpena served on the then Secretary of 
State, George Marshall, in 1948, contending 
the State Department had withheld informa¬ 
tion he asked about the ships. He got the 
rcqiie.sted report. 

“As far as I can learn,” Weichel said to¬ 
day, “the Russians still have nearly 100 of 
our merchant ships and more than 300 of 
our naval vessels, some of them large ones.” 

Weichel said he would detail his conten¬ 
tions in a statement to the House next week, 
and “I’m preparing a letter to the State De¬ 
partment now.” 

The Ohioan said “every one” of the cargo 
ships has made one or more trips to United 
States ports under a Russian flag to pick 
up American cargo. 

WANTS ANSWER 

“I’m demanding to know why they were 
not seized then, and how we contemplate 
getting them back now,” he added. 

He said he has information that one of the 
vessels “Just a few days ago, while loading 
In Genoa, Italy, got hurry-up orders from 
the Kremlin to proceed to another port, prob- 
ably to feed cargo to the North Koreans.’* 

Weichel said the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, of which he is a member, has 


Information that the Russian merchant 
fleet consists of about 500 ships, “about a 
fifth of them the ones they borrowed from 
us and never returned.” 

”Wo hear that the fleet has been very ac¬ 
tive in carrying cargo to ports feeding the 
Orient, thus relieving the Russians’ Siberia 
railway so it can carry more troops and 
munitions.” he said. 


Connecticut Farm Products 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONt N. SADUK 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, among 
the membership of the House there are 
many colleagues who many times stress 
the fact that they represent so-callcd 
farm districts. An editorial appearing 
in the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Herald 
of August 27, 1950, will, I feel, be of par¬ 
ticular interest to such Members because 
it stresses the pride that my district, the 
great State of Connecticut, can also 
boast when telling of the incomparable 
products that the agriculturalists of Con¬ 
necticut produce. The editorial follows: 
Tei.l All the World Nothing Tops 
Connecticut Brand Farm Products 

There’s been a suggestion made that the 
State set up standards lor our best farm 
products, establish a “Connecticut Brand” 
and tout them far and wide. The suggestion 
is in the Democrats’ platform, and doubtless 
they hope to get some votes with It. 

But here is only one truly nonpartisan 
plank: Palates know no politics but all 
palates should know the products of our 
farms and gardens and orchards. 

This is a perfect season to sell Connecticut 
families on Connecticut farm products. 

Time has snatched away our strawberries. 
Wo had spent weeks buying them from hot- 
liouses and hothouse lands; then ours were 
nere, and we ate them desperately fast, know¬ 
ing that time was short and such rich flavor 
would soon be gone for another 48 weeks. 

Now the housewife, having hocked the 
family Jewels through the late winter and 
spring months to buy tomatoes from the 
fabulous gardens of Texas and California, 
triumphantly puts natives on the table; and 
all the family again knows what a tomato 
should taste like. 

Corn, fresh from Connecticut gardens, has 
come into its butter-drenched glory. Peas 
and beans, squash and cukes, beets and 
carrots, again taste as they should. Now the 
housewife can buy lettuce that hasn’t grown 
limp and drab, that still has the green good¬ 
ness in it. Even cabbages and kings may sit 
down together, when they are native cab¬ 
bages. 

Our potatoes are smaller than those they 
grow in Idaho but that is their only in¬ 
feriority, and who can put a whole potato 
in his mouth, even a small Connecticut po¬ 
tato? Our onions aren’t loud and boastful, 
neither are they wan wealcllngs: They are 
onions. 

Cantaloupes and their kin are pearls which 
fare better than most fruits on long trips 
from far lands. But who will give them a 
second thought when he splits open our own 
heavy-meated melons and comes upon the 
sweet succulence within? Yes, and sing of 
the watermelons of the South; but keep 
them there. Our own are better. 
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And then, when summer Is past, fruited 
fall arrives and a man may bite clean and 
ringing into a Connecticut apple, firm and 
Juicy and tangy with a touch of tnrtness 
mingled In the sweet, who would exchange 
a single one for a whole crate of polished 
and pretty fruit Imported dudes of the 
orchard? 

Yes, by all means, let's have a Connecticut 
Brand. Let's advertise it far and wide, let's 
sell to all. We'll help Connecticut farmers, 
no doubt. More than that, we'll transform 
the edge of our dining tables into the per¬ 
imeter of paradise. 


Evil Thingi Can Happen to the Soil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, I 
desire to submit the following brief, but 
concise and thought-provoking essay 
written* by a young boy in his teens from 
Hub, Miss., Dennis Barber. 

Dennis Barber is just a farm boy in 
south Mississippi where there are many 
hundreds of other boys who live on farms, 
but Dennis Barber Is not Just a farm 
boy living on a farm. He is a boy who 
works his mind as well as his hands. 

Several months ago the America^ 
Plant Food Council, of which our form^ 
distinguished colleague, Hon. Clifton A. 
Woodrum, is president, sponsored a con¬ 
test on '‘Soil Fertility and the Nation’s 
Future.'* This contest was for the pur¬ 
pose of stimulating the interest of the 
youth of this country in its greatest heri¬ 
tage, Its soil. Prizes were offered for 
the best essays on this subject. The con¬ 
test was open to the boys and girls 
throughout the Nation who live on 
farms. More than 20,000 boys and girls 
competed in this essay conte.st. It is In¬ 
teresting to note that, while the first 
prize went to a splendid young lad from 
the sturdy State of Vermont, the second 
place winner was this fine young boy 
from south Mississippi, Dennis Barber. 
The prizes were awarded in person to 
George and Dennis at Hot Springs, Va., 
a few weeks ago, where they were the 
guests of the American Plant Pood Coun¬ 
cil. I am sure that all who love the soil 
join me in saluting these fine, outstand¬ 
ing young Americans. 

The essay of Dennis Barber, my splen¬ 
did young constituent, is as follows: 

The normal geologic erosion that has gone 
on for ages under natural conditions Is a 
part of the whole complex soil-making 
process. But when man steps In and culti¬ 
vates the laud ho creates conditions that 
may result in an enormous acceleration of 
erosion. Under certain conditions this ac¬ 
celerated erosion is the most dramatic and 
disastrous of the evil things that can happen 
to the soil. 

It Is of two familiar types, water erosion 
end wind erosion. Water erosion occurs 
chjefly on sloping land removing the soli in 
sheel.T or cutting It with many small strrarn- 
It'is or fjishlna; out, (Jeep fiUlUes. The Ueep- 
ness of the slope, the soil type, the liiteiiLity 


of the rainfall, and the land use all affect 
the character and rapidity of this process. 
Wind erosion occurs on both sloping and 
level land and It too Is affected by soli type. 
One factor Is common to both kinds of ac¬ 
celerated erosion; they both depend upon 
removal of the natural vegetative cover which 
Includes Its complex underground roots and 
Its residue of organic matter on and In 
the soil. For example, some experiments 
show that a cover of dense vegetation Is 
300 times more effective In retaining rain¬ 
fall than clean tilled crops on the same kind 
of land. Moreover, the rate of erosion In- 
rrease.s as the upper layers of soil are suc¬ 
cessively removed. 

In regions where there Is sufficient rainfall, 
which includes nearly half the United States, 
forests must be considered the first line of 
defense against erosion where permanent and 
certain protection Is required on steep slopes, 
on deep erodlble soil subject to gullying, and 
on abandoned farm land permanently re¬ 
moved from cultivation. To take an ex¬ 
ample among many; during a storm in north¬ 
ern MlsBlsflippi land under forest cover lost 
75 pounds of soil per acre while nearby land 
under cultivation lost 68,000 pounds per 
acre. 

The use of grass and other close-growing 
vegetation is other great natural methods of 
controlling erosion and conserving water. 
Contour furrowing or plowing and planting 
across the slope instead of running the fur¬ 
rows up and down the hills has long been 
practiced by inlelllKent farmers. Strip crop¬ 
ping has proved to be one of the simplest 
most effective methods of controlling erosion. 
Terracing, gully control, and crop rotation 
are also effective means of soil-erosion con¬ 
trol. Most of the above control measures are 
used by most of the farmers In Hub Com¬ 
munity through cooperation of the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service. Over one-half our land 
is level to nearly level, moist cut over long 
leaf pine land and we arc finding It is more 
suited to the growing of pine timber and per¬ 
manent pastures. Therefore, our soil-erosion 
problem la not as great as where the land Is 
more rolling and more is In cultivation. 

Among soil deficiencies that affect produc¬ 
tiveness, those of organic matter, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium are of special 
importance. 

In general, the fertility of virgin soils Is 
associated with the continuous supply of 
organic matter they receive from native vege¬ 
tation, which is in balance with other factors. 
The mere act of cultivation tends to reduce 
the supply In many soils. Since agricultural 
crops are generally removed Instead of being 
left to decay, not enough raw material is 
added to the soil each year to maintain the 
natural balance. This rapid reduction of soil 
fertility may occur even without erosion, but 
it is true that most cases speed up erosion. 
One result is a serious loss of nitrogen which 
is largely stored in organic matter and re¬ 
leased by decay. Nitrogen is a fundamental 
element In the building of protein, the staff 
of life. Thus, we can see If we only give na¬ 
ture a chance the productivity of our soils 
will be maintained and our Nation's future 
secured. 


Radio Address by Hon. Guy M. Gillette, 
of Iowa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mv. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record a radio ad¬ 
dress entitled "The Thirty-eight Parallel 
and Beyond," which I made over Station 
WGN. Chicago, on August 26, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Thirty-eighth Parallel and Beyond 

Thank you. Good evening, fellow ctti 2 senB 
of the Midwest. 

My primary purpose this evening Is to call 
attention to the one weapon that is in 
shortest supply for the war in Korea: a 
positive program for Korea when the war 
has ended. 

Wc and the world know what wc are fight¬ 
ing against In Korea: armed Communist ag¬ 
gression. But so far, nobody, neither our¬ 
selves, nor our allies, nor the neutrals, nor 
our enemies know what we are fighting for. 

Neither the United States Government nor 
any of the United Nations associated with it 
in this peace-enforcement enterprise has yet 
come forth with even a general statement of 
aims, let alone a point-by-polnt program to 
be followed when military victory la won. 
Yet the war is over 2 months old—9 weeks to 
be exact. 

All energy has been concentrated up to 
now—necessarily I think—on the desperate 
struggle to prevent the defending forces 
from being driven into the sea by the su¬ 
perior mass of invading North Koreans. 

Yet. without a statement of peace alma 
that is both lofty In conception and simple 
for anyone to understand, without an ade¬ 
quate plan for Korea when the Communist 
invasion has been crushed—all that is gained 
through military success can be lost through 
political failure. The peoples of Asia—of all 
the world—are watching us in Korea; and by 
our actions, far more than by our words, 
they are Judging where their interest lies. 
The Asiatic peoples are making up their 
minds whether alliance with us, submission 
to communism, or neutrality In the world 
conflict Is the course for them to follow. If 
the wavering Asiatic nations, among whom 
Soviet propaganda is dally sowing doubt and 
suspicion of America's purpose, can be shown 
by our actions in Korea that alliance with 
us is the road to independence and higher 
standards of living, then we will have gained 
far more by the fight in Korea than merely 
the stopping of Communist aggression. If, 
liowevcr, action to halt Communist aggres¬ 
sion in a country is to mean only slaughter 
and devastation, followed by years of misery 
and foreign occupation, the rest of Asia may 
draw the conclusion that they want noth¬ 
ing more to do with us, and will turn away 
to neutrality or even to hostility and com¬ 
munism. 

Military victory Itself moy be far more 
difficult to obtain—if the Korean people 
and the soldiers In the southern and north¬ 
ern Korean armies do not know clearly what 
the end of fighting will bring for them. 
Finally, our own hard-fighting troops and our 
people here at home need and deserve a 
higher goal to believe in and fight for, than 
simply the dogged fulfillment of a UN Se¬ 
curity Council directive to repel armed 
invasion. 

The onrush of the attacker Is beginning 
to slow, and, barring new unforeseeable ca¬ 
tastrophe, will be stopped in its tracks before 
long. The process of building our strength 
In men and equipment for the counter-offen¬ 
sive toward the north is already under way. 
Unless heavy reinforcements for the North 
Koreans suddenly arrived Irom another Com¬ 
munist satellite or from the Soviet Union it¬ 
self, or unless the deadlock In negotiation 
at the UN Is unexpectedly broken soon, the 
American troops and those of the other UN 
members now being sent to Join them will, 
sometime this fall and winter, commence the 
greet drive to sweep the Communists back to 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 
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Already people are beglimlnp; to ask: 
Should the UN forces pursue the Communists 
beyond that thlrty-elghth parallel, the artifi¬ 
cial dividing line separating North and South 
Korea, and go on Into Communist territory 
j ight up to the Manchurian border and along 
the northeastern seacoast strip that reaches 
to the Siberian border a few miles below the 
strategic Russian port of Vladivostok? 

The Security Coimcirs order called on the 
North Koreans to ceaso hostilities and with¬ 
draw behind the thirty-eighth parallel. If. 
seeing themselves ultimately threatened with 
cleleat, the Communists should now or a few 
months hence choose to obey that original 
directive, will that satisfy the membern of 
the Security Council, or will they feel, as the 
American delegate. Mr. Austin, has already 
hinted the United States Government feels, 
that ending the breach of pence in Korea 
also requires ending the possibility of Its 
being breached again? And if the UN au¬ 
thorizes its forces to cross into North Korea 
and occupy that part of the country, what 
will the Pus'^ians do? Might they not deeide, 
tlicn and there, to bar the way with froviet 
troops, and conlrunt us with the fatal choice 
of either going no farther north or of enter¬ 
ing openly Into the first phase of the third 
W’orld war? 

These are questions that are worrying your 
G .vernment and the other members of the 
United Nations. These are questions that 
we all will be required to think through in 
the weeks ahead. 

1 do not see how wo can Justify the agony 
and sacrifice of our men In Korea by agree¬ 
ing to stop at the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
thus restore the very conditions which have 
Ju'=^t led to this outbreak of armed invasion. 
Until new facUs are pie.sented to me, and until 
the Russians have given some clear sign of 
what they will do, I can only sav, on the basis 
of what T know now, that the United Nations 
mufit deckle to end the division of Korea 
once and lor all, and the United States must 
press inr this declsioti at the UN meetings. 
This is the time to unite Korea, as the UN 
General Assembly lia.s been urging for three 
long years, under one democratically elected 
^(iVcninieiit. in a republic that is independ¬ 
ent (•‘t all grent-power domination, whether 
American. Riitsian, Chinese, or any other. 
It the Russians understand In time that this 
i.s to be the UN's decision, they may think 
twice beiore moving in their troops to re¬ 
occupy llie northern half of Korea. 

Once wo decide the question of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, we will have decided our 
over-nil juilitical aim in the Korean war: 
reunification, under UN auspices, of the two 
parts of the country, reintegration of the 
industrial northern half and the agricul¬ 
tural southern half, reestablishment of an 
a!l-Koreun. self-government, viable state of 
30,0011,000 Koreans. 

But I do not for a moment believe that this 
is enough. After all. unification by Itself 
would have been at least one of the results 
of a successful Communist conquest from 
the north. On the matter of unification, 
oddly enough, all Koreans are probably 
agreed. The dHIcrences among them lie In 
w'hat kind of a state that united Korea 
bhall be. 

Therefore, to the extent that we can spell 
out now—and by “we” I mean the United Na¬ 
tions aa well as the United Slates—what 
Fort of Korea we Intend to bring into being 
v/heii the war ends, we shall succeed In stat¬ 
ing the purposes for which this war is being 

l(3Ught. 

I want to propose some basic principles 
that I believe must govern our program for 
Korea, principles that should lie behind 
every political and diplomatic pronounce¬ 
ment on Korea that we make henceforth and 
that we should guide every military, and 
nonmilitary action In Korea that we take. 


If we adopt these principles we may find 
to our own surprise that there in Korea lies 
open to our grasp the great opportunity for 
which we have been prayerfully and hope¬ 
fully waiting: The opportunity to seize the 
initiative In the world from the Russians, 
By what we do to settle the Korean con- 
lilct, the world will know whether we have 
shifted from a negative program of sheer 
niitlcommiuiiam to a ixisltlve program for 
the Independence and prosperity of peoples 
everywhere. Wc can set the pattern for all 
Asia, and even offer the first glimmer of 
promise to the subjugated peoples of the 
fciovict Union Itself. 

Starling with the fundamental objective 
of a united Korea, the UN program for Korea 
fc’liould piovido tor the aehievemout of—at 
the very least.—the lollowing political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social alms: 

First. It goes witliout saying that imme¬ 
diate relief and complete rehabilitation will 
be vital. A rebuilt Korea is the primary test 
of UN effectivciiess. If liberation Irom com¬ 
munism is to mean devastation of one’s 
country so tcrrllJle that repairs take a f'eu- 
eraliou, the lesson others may draw v/ill be 
disastrous lor us. We should slate llatly, at 
once, that nil physical dnmai'e to public 
or private property, whether dono by the 
OommuniBls or by the UN lorces, will be 
speedily and wholly repaired. 

Second. We must guarantee the Korean 
people liberty, including independence from 
all outside control. 

vre must mal:e It crystal clear that we 
don’t w.ant Korea as a military bas(\ and 
that we shall not permit Russia to use It 
ns such. The UN must guarantee that no 
great power will exercise direct or Indirect 
control over the united Korean republic. 
And while UN force.s are still in Korea, basic 
must ha taken to assure individual 
Ireedom in n society based on the fundamen¬ 
tal ri dits ol the human being. 

Tlilrcl. We must guarantee the Koreans 
security. The function of security is to de¬ 
fend liberty. It must mean .security ag,alnst 
both external aggression and Internal to- 
tahtnrlnn revolt. ’J’he UN niust guarantee 
tlie ironticrs of united Korea, perhaps by 
nr utraliziiig a strip 10 to 80 miles deep, along 
the land borders, into which no Korean 
troop.s and no troops of big powers can enter, 
to lie guarded and putrolltd by a strong UN 
police composed of elements Irom smaller, 
prelerably Asiatic UN couulrie.s. Thus Bcalecl 
off from penetration or attack, Korea would 
be as secure aa a nation can be in the pre.s- 
ciit permanent world crisis. At the same 
time, the Puaslans would be assured that 
Korea is not to be a Jumplng-off place lor 
any non-Soviet power against Vladivostok 
and the Siberian east. 

Korea’s internal security problem will be 
what to do with the thousands of deleated 
Communist troops and guerrillas who do not 
escape across the borders. Can the UN per¬ 
mit them to be shot en masse? Or can they 
be held in special ramps lii Korea or on some 
Pacific i.sland and undergo a stiff course of 
rcindoctrlnatlon and reorientation before 
being paroled on good behavior? If the war 
is to be shortened, North Korea’s soldiers 
must be offered some choice but death—but 
their leaders and war criminals must bo told 
they face trial before an International 
tribunal. 

Fourth, the UN economic program for 
united Korea must demonstrate what wo 
can do In an area once the Communists are 
driven out. This means we must stimulate 
prosperity wherever poverty now prevails, 
raise standards of living, Increase produc¬ 
tivity of land and factory, encourage capital 
Investment, train people in technical skills, 
assure trading possibilities abroad, expand 
enormously the exchange of students to ad¬ 
mit thousands of Koreans for training here 
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and in Europe. Korean prosperity will make 
that area the envy and model nf Asia. 

Finn 11 y. our fifth guiding principle must 
be to help the Koreans In all ways possible 
to build themselves a society of opportunity 
for all the people—education, fruitful em- 
ploj^ment, ownership of the land they till, 
a better future for youth than the oldsters 
have had. 

All tliese arc essential parts, briefly out¬ 
lined in the short time I have, of the i>osltlve 
program for Korea that wc must have as 
our peace aim when the fighting has stopped 
over there. This l.s the weaiion we need most 
to v.’ln and secure the victory. 


Damage to American V/orkers and 
Industry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICKEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the free 
and easy use of favored foreign trade 
agreements has done much to hurt 
American workers and industry. It is 
having its effects in northwestern Ohio 
and 1 have introduced legislation cover¬ 
ing this matter and I am including a 
news item from the August 27. 1950, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Ohio Industrii!:.s Hurt by Easy Imports, 
WKiciiEL Says 
(By Edward Kernan) 

Wafhincton, August 26.—Northwestern 
Ohio industries arc being severely damaged 
by the administration's free and easy use 
of favored foreign trade agreements, Kepre- 
sentative Alvin F. Weichll (Republican, 
{•Jandusky) charged today. 

Calling for passage ol hl.s measure de- 
n».inding thot the President take immediate 
to halt the flow of low-tariff products 
j'om foreign countries, many of winch are 
controlled by Communists, Welchel cited 
industries In Tiffin, Fremont, and Sandusky 
as being particularly hard hit by present 
trade jiolicles. 

In addition, he said other Industries 
throughout Ohio are being hurt, directly or 
indirectly, by the importation of cheaply 
made foreign good.s. which not only cuts 
at the industries, but strikes at the American 
Workman by destroying Ins Job. 

TIFFIN GLASS HIT 

“The hand glass Industry at Tiffin has been 
affected by those imports, especially those 
coming from Czechoslovakia,” VVeichkl said. 
“These agreements were consummated even 
niter Czecliofilovakla was overrun by Rus¬ 
sian communism.” 

“Then there is the cutlery industry, with 
a principal center at Fremont, which makes 
shears, scissors, and surgical instruments. 
It has been greatly affected by our trade- 
agreement policy.” 

WncHkL said that the paperboard and 
fltrawboard Industry at Bandusky and else¬ 
where has already felt the bite from low- 
tariff Imports. 

“Then there Is the refractory products in¬ 
dustry, pertinent to the inanufarture of 
steel, centered in the limestone region of 
Bandusky and Seneca Counties where Im¬ 
ports again affect not only hundreds in the 
Immediate area but otlnrs thioughout the 
United Stutes.’’ 
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Greetings to the Loyal Order of Moose 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELt 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
ruanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a messase of preetiiiR sent 
by 14 Members of the Senate to the six¬ 
ty-second annual international conven¬ 
tion, Loyal Order of Moose. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

V^ASHiNGTON, D. C.. Axigust 18, 1950, 
Hon. Malcolm R. Giles, 

Director General, Chicago, III.: 

To the sixty-second annual International 
convention, Loyal Order of Moose, we send 
our warmest fraternal greetings and our eln- 
ccrest fraternal regards. We hope that the 
convention will be preeminently profitable 
and enjoyable to all who participate In it. 
and that its deliberation and actions will 
encourage a great increase In Moose member¬ 
ship and result in a corresponding expan¬ 
sion of the order’s service to the little chil¬ 
dren at Mooaeheart and to the aged at Moose- 
haven. 

With unlimited appreciation of the unsur¬ 
passable, patriotic service the Moose are ren¬ 
dering their country, and with equal grati¬ 
tude for the humanitarian service they arc 
rendering the young who are underprivileged 
and the old who arc overburdened with mis¬ 
fortune, we are, with every good wish and the 
kindest of regards, always, fraternally and 
faithfully yours, 

Francis J. Myers. 
Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Claxtpe Pepper, 

Robert A. I’aft, 

Wayne Morse, 

Lester C. Hunt, 

Homer E, Capehart. 
Harley M. Kilgore, 
William Langer, 
Sheridan Downey, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Warren G. Magnuson, 
Alexander Wiley, 
Matthew M. Neely. 


Building a UN Police Force 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on 
June 29, during the debate on the arms- 
aid bill, I urged the formation of an 
International police force to handle the 
Korean outbreak and similar situations 
that may arise. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that an editorial appearing in the 
current New Leader, entitled "How To 
Build a UN Police Force," be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. The New 
Leader is a well-known anti-Communist 


weekly published In New York by per¬ 
sons whom I understand are affiliated 
with the Social Democratic Federation. 
While I am not necessarily in accord 
with the viewpoint of this magazine on 
many subjects. I regard this editorial as 
a sound contribution to American think¬ 
ing on the Korean crisis as it relates to 
the United Nations. The New Leader’s 
proposal suggests one way in which an 
international police force might be 
formed, now. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How To Build a UN Police Force 

The wor in Korea has laid bare a funda¬ 
mental Bhortcomlng of the United NationG: 
It cannot halt or prevent aggression, even 
when it dlfiplays the will to do so, because it 
does not possess the physical power to en¬ 
force its will. 

The United Nations Is not only ItecU un¬ 
able to stop aggression, but must rely upon 
others to do so. Its complete dependence 
upon Individual member states was under- 
pcored by the fact that the Security Council, 
having issued a cease-fire order to the North 
Koroeiifi, then had to call upon Its member 
states to enforce It. 

Further: Of the 44 nations which have 
oflered to aid South Korea, the UN Is most 
dependent upon the United States, for it 
alone can sunply aid in a decisive degree. 
Britain and France, overtaxed by prior com¬ 
mitments. cannot render much more than 
token help; and the smaller nations are 
scarcely able to match even that. In the 
last analysis, then, the ability of the United 
Nations to maintain peace rests—at least In 
the case of Korea—^upon the power of one 
Nation: The United States. 

The Issue, however, goes far beyond Korea. 
Threats to peace exist in many areas: For¬ 
mosa, Indochina, Yugoslavia, Berlin. • • * 
In the event of aggression In these or other 
areas, what will the UN do? Will It, In each 
instance, call upon the United States to act 
as Its policeman? But this will signify com¬ 
plete and permanent abdication of its basic 
functions to n single nation. Under such 
circumstances, the UN might as well close up 
chop and let the United States, In name as 
well as In fact, carry on as the leader of a 
formally organized league of non-Communlst 
states. 

An International organization of nations 
which cannot enforce law and order in the 
world community has no raison d’etre. The 
League of Nations was affllct-ed with Just this 
cUsabillty and Inevitably expired. Since the 
UN, however, unlike the League, has demon¬ 
strated In the no uncertain language of the 
Security Council’s three resolutions on Korea 
that It seriously means to fulfill Its functions. 
It must take the next step and create the 
armed forces It absolutely requires to make 
good Its Intentions. 

The UN can, accordingly, act on two levels: 

1. The Security Council should dust off the 
blueprints for a UN naval, air, and military 
establlsliment which were long ago drawn up 
by Its Military Staff Committee—but wore 
pigeonholed* as a result of Soviet machina¬ 
tions—and enact them into law. If this were 
done, the UN could arm Itself In a relatively 
short period. 

2. Pending the creation of a permanent, 
full-fiedged police force, the United Nations 
can exercise limited effectiveness In the 
Korean crisis—and possibly In other crises 
soon to come—by creating at once an Inter¬ 
national volunteer army. Exercising Its 
moral hold upon humanity, the UN should 
issue a clarion call to freemen everywhere 
to volunteer to serve under a UN-appointed 
command now. 


If the UN broadcast such a global appeal, 
the chances are that a groat many thousands 
would flock to the colors of the first truly 
International army In history, an army that 
would represent more races, creeds, and 
faiths than any ever before assembled. 

In the west alone substantial contingent.s 
could thus be raised, for here there are 
countless men and women whose devotion 
to peace and freedom would impel them to 
Join an army formed under UN auspices. 
Such an army would have special meaning 
for veterans of the wartime anti-Nazi resist¬ 
ance movements and of the Spanish Civil 
War, who would also bring to the UN army 
a wealth of experience and training in the 
art of fighting aggression and tyranny which 
might prove invaluable In guerrilla opera¬ 
tions. 

A UN appeal lor volunteers would be an¬ 
swered by people In Asia who, unwlllnig to 
chooso between communism and imperial¬ 
ism (or Imperialist puppets), would react 
positively to an agency not motivated by 
power interests. 

By far the most single fruitful source ol 
UN manpower could be the multitude ol 
refugees from communism who languish in 
inlernment camps in western Europe. The 
100,000 Soviet officers and soldiers who have 
defected to the west since the war's end 
could alone form the hard core for a UN 
army. 

Just as the era of nation-states is past, so 
iR the day of national armies. The cold v/ar 
lb International, the hot war in Korea has 
international ramifications, the forces now 
fighting in Korea—on both sides—arc Inter¬ 
na Lional in character, the crises brewing 
elsewhere in Asia and hi Europe arc inter¬ 
national crises. It Is beyond the power of 
any nation to resolve the problems facing the 
world. But imagine the Impact U, in re¬ 
sponse to a UN appeal launched across na¬ 
tional, racial, and cultural barriers, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of citizens from all over 
the globe volunteered to act as poUcemen to 
keep the peace. 

At once the stock of the United Nations 
would rise to new heights and people would 
admiringly exclaim: "Why. the family of na¬ 
tions really does moan business." 

The little man, long frustrated because his 
power ol decision has been snatched from 
him by superforces of all kinds, would at last 
have a chance to really participate in the 
events molding his future. 

Would-be aggressors, faced with the pros¬ 
pect of having to fight an international army, 
would think twice before attacking others. 

World government, hitherto an impractical 
dream, would, predicated now upon the ex¬ 
istence of effective fighting forces, come 
nearer reality. 

Naturally, there are many obstacles in the 
way both of building a permanent interna¬ 
tional police force, and a temporary volun¬ 
teer army. But If they arc not built, there 
will be no obstacles in the way of the UN’s 
path to oblivion. We call upon the Security 
Council to proceed at once to the business 
at hand: the creation of the means by which 
the United Nations can defend itself. 


For a Sound Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UlUiTED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29 (.legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
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Appendix of the Record a very sane arti¬ 
cle headed ‘Tor a sound economy.” which 
appeared yesterday in the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

For a Sound Economy 

(A statement by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen¬ 
ner & Beane, underwrltera and brokers, 

New York) 

As an American, you have the Interest of 
your country at heart but you may be con¬ 
fused by the various proposals lor meeting 
the country’s economic problems. 

You are perfectly willing to pay your share 
of higher taxes to strengthen the military 
powe: of the country to combat communism. 
Yes, you are ready to pay even higher taxes 
than many in Washington think. But you 
liope the Government will get your money’s 
worth and you hope, along with every hard¬ 
working American, that your savings will not 
go up in the smoke of inflation. 

Price controls? Wage controls? Consumer 
credit controls? Excess-profits taxes? No¬ 
body wants any of them In normal times, 
but—do wc need any or ail of them at 
present? 

When our Government spends mtire money 
than it collects in taxes. 11 must sell bonds 
to make up the ditfercnce. II these bonds 
are sold in the commercial banks, as hap¬ 
pened In the last war, new deposits (addi¬ 
tional purchasing power) are created. This 
Is inflationary deficit financing and no 
amount of controls can permanently hold 
in check the pressure of the oonstniilly in- 
creiiEiiig money supply. For the years 1943 
and 1944 inflation was hold in check by 
rigid price and wage controls, but once the 
contHils were eased, the effect of the huge 
Increaie in the money supply was felt. 
Price controls do not strike at the underly¬ 
ing illness of Inflation, they merely hide it 
temporarily. 

Influtiun Is an Invisible tax that harms 
everyone Rising co.sts for the necessities of 
life fcquer7.e the workingman’s standard of 
living while the farmer has to pay more and 
more for manufactured products, 

In the last war, we Introduced a mild 
exce.^’s-proflts tax In 1940, made It tougher 
as time went on. Experience proved that a 
severe rxcecs-pruflts tax destroys incentives 
lor management to control costs. Remem¬ 
ber some oi the wasteful hijinks by the less 
strictly managed companies? You can re¬ 
member when questionable and unnecessary 
expenditures were viewed as costing only 15 
cents on the dollar. The same companies 
found It difficult after the war ended to re¬ 
gain financial discipline. Excess-profits 
taxes are hard to administer; they are lull 
of inequities. They impose hardship on new 
companies and limit incentive for growth 
and the development of new products by 
dynamic companies. Some of the best minds 
in Washington know this. 

Price controls without wage controls In 
the last war pinched profits margins with 
the result that some manufacturers stopped 
making certain products, cut quality and 
sought out more profitable but less u.seful 
items. This compounded our shorlagcs. 
Price controls and rationing led to black 
markets and tax avoidance, costing the Gov¬ 
ernment millions of dollars. 

What policies would be most advisable 
now? 

Sever.al steps should be taken immedi¬ 
ately: 

1, Cut out all Government expenditures 
not absolutely necessary. Purpose: Reduce 
deficit financing to a mlnlmum—most im- 
porLuni of all. 


2. Cut out all public works not absolutely 
necessary. Purpose: Prevent unnecessary de¬ 
mands for materials and men at a time when 
there are not enough of either to go around; 
provide an ace in the hole if it la later neces¬ 
sary to stimulate the economy. 

3. Use strict controls over consumer credit 
and real-estate credit as the primary means 
of reducing current abnormal demands lor 
autos, appliances, and houses. Purpose: (a) 
Release materials and men for necessary 
armament work, (b) Stimulate saving to 
permit purchase of Government securities 
by Individuals, (c) Restore competition by 
getting abnormal demand in line with some¬ 
what reduced supply. 

4. Substitute a combination of normal and 
surtax rates for cxcess-proftls taxes, and 
complement such higher rates with re¬ 
negotiation to take unreasonable profits out 
of rearmament. Balance renegotiation with 
production and cost incentives. Purpose: 
Although not ringing with the same political 
appeal as excess-profits taxes, such an ar¬ 
rangement would retain incentives for cor¬ 
porate managements to control costs and pre¬ 
vent waste and Inflation. 

6. Use price controls and wage controls 
later (a) if the above measures fail after an 
honest effort, and (b) if wc step up arma¬ 
ment production beyond that now estimoted. 
There should be no piecemeal price controls, 
and price controls should be tied In directly 
with wage controls right irom the start. 

6. Raise personal Income-tax rates. Pur¬ 
pose: (a) To help defray armament expendi¬ 
tures and reduce need for deficit financing, 
(b) Siphon off purchasing power in the hands 
of individuals, (c) Reduce the demand for 
commodities in short supply. 

A healthy economy Is ns important today 
as military strength. 


Blame for Unpreparednesi 


EXTENSION OP REMAUKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
some time ago there WPi*e reported in the 
press a statement and sentiments on 
the part of high Government officials 
who sought to place the blame upon the 
American people for the condition in 
which we now find ourselves, both from 
a financial standpoint, and certainly as 
far as the defenses of the country are 
concerned. 

The people generally have a way of 
finding out where the blame should be 
placed. An editorial appeared in the 
Daily Oklahoman of August 25,1950, en¬ 
titled “You Are to Blame.” This edi¬ 
torial points out so very vividly some 
things that I ask unanimous consent 
that it be placed in the Appendix of the 
Record, where it may be preserved, and 
where all may read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

You Are to Blame 

As an average American you will l)e in¬ 
terested in knowing that admlulstration 


apologists on the radio, in the press, and in 
speeches, now say that “the American people 
arc to blame for the fact that we now find 
ourselves unprepared.’* 

The people, say these spokesmen, wouldn’t 
let Congress appropriate the money that was 
needed for vital defense equipment. By the 
same token the people are to blame for wast¬ 
ing money and diverting it to useless proj¬ 
ects and material instead of investing in 
tanks, planes, guns, and ships. 

This puts a dread burden on you, the 
Rvoragp citizen—so great that only a tiny 
fraction of your cUis can be mentioned. 
However, so you may know the enormity of 
your misdeeds in this respect, here are some 
of the items in the indictment: 

Out of each $7 of defense appropriations, 
only $1 was spent for equipment since VJ- 
day. The rest went for “housekeeping.” 
You did that. You were to blame for put¬ 
ting hundreds of ships and thousands of 
planes “In mothballs,” Instead of keeping 
them in serviceable condition, in Teddy 
Roosevelt fashion. You ordered a huge air¬ 
craft carrier scrapped after construction was 
under way. You ordered the tearing down 
of an Army camp in Alaska, at a cost of 
$16,000,000, then ordered It shipped to Boat- 
tie; then you had the ships turn around and 
haul the material back to Alaska, at a point 
within 10 miles of where it had been. 

You asked for 910 family houses In Alaska 
to shelter Army ijcrsounel, at a cost of 
$58,360 a house. You ordered $108,290,859 
worth of tropical worsted uniforms—-$129 
each for every enlisted man in the Army. 
You asked for money to modornlz© 102 more 
M-26 tanks than the Army has. (By the 
way, have those tanks appeared in Korea?) 
You fired a gi’eat admiral because he had the 
courage to differ with some of the Navy 
bosses on policleb, thus putting a muzzle on 
that freedom of speech which is absolutely 
es!>eiitial to efficirnt and economical admin¬ 
istration. 

Then, ill a wave of false economy, you took 
another tack and resorted to frantic slashes. 
You compelled Government stenographers m 
Washington to i',et along with only 3.6 type¬ 
writers apiece. You left millions of people 
oil the I'cdcral payrolls who could have been 
tlu're. You pc.>tcred the Army engineers bo 
they reduced their askings for big dams and 
such—past, present, and iuture—to a paltry 
$j 6.000,000,000. In your Pendergastlan pur- 
?imony, you spent only $191,081,394,191 in 
the years of 1946-49, Inclusive, whereas the 
32 Presidents, from Washington to F. D. 
Roosevelt (Up to 1941), spent almost as 
much, or $179,020,113,645. 

You wore so niggardly that you got the 
country Into the pitifully small debt of 
$256,000,000,000. whereas It might have been 
a trillion. For tobacco to feed the starving 
Europeans you only allowed a measly little 
$258,000,000. 

Your reckless plnchpenny false economy 
went so far as to harass tlie underprivileged 
hillbllllc.s of Aroostook County, some ot whom 
got only $100,000 a year in potato subsidies, 
and had to sell their yaciits and discharge 
their chauffeurs and ticcond maids. That 
was during the shameful year of 1048, when 
you gave away only $200,000,000 for potatoes, 
end, then, grinding the faces of the poor, you 
extorted 3 cents a bushel lor the same ptiUi- 
toes for which they Imd been paid $2, so they 
could use them for livestock feed. You took 
over only 2,000,000,000 eggs and comparable 
quantities of butter, wheat, and other com¬ 
modities, under your tightwad policy. 

Remember, these are only a few typical 
examples. The whole story is such as to 
cause infinite distress to the brave bureau¬ 
crats who vainly tried to deter you from 
takiufy your mad course. 

Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
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Hon. William M. WhittingtoB, of 
MiftiMippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 

OF MlSblSSlTPl 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Aiigust 29, 1950 

Mr, COLMER. Mr, Speaker, on Tues¬ 
day last the voters of that splendid sec¬ 
tion of Mississippi known as the Delta, 
held their primary election to nominate 
a successor to the Honorable William M. 
Whittington, the able Congressman 
from that district. This serves to re¬ 
mind us that the few remaining weeks 
of this session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress will mark the termination of the 
long, distinguished, and efficient service 
of this noble son of Mississippi in the 
Halls of the American Congress. 

Two years ago this outstanding Mis- 
sisslppian announced that he would not 
be a candidate for relection, after hav¬ 
ing served for 24 years with distinction 
and ability. The shock of this an¬ 
nouncement was so great for his many 
friends and admirers that even though 
several distinguished sons of that sec¬ 
tion of the State announced their candi¬ 
dacy, the people of the Third Congres¬ 
sional District demanded that Will 
Whittington again offer himself as a 
candidate for reelection and return to 
Congress. His popularity and efficiency 
were so well recognized that the prospec¬ 
tive candidates announced their with¬ 
drawal upon condition that Congress¬ 
man Whittington would reconsider and 
become a candidate, an incident, no 
doubt, without parallel in the political 
history of Mississippi. Battling between 
conflicting emotions of the desire to 
withdraw from public life on the one 
hand and the pressing obligation of 
duty, he reluctantly reconsidered the de¬ 
cision and was reelected to the Eighty- 
first Congress without opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of the 
former announcement of my personal 
friend and colleague’s retirement from 
the Halls of this Congress, 1 paid my 
humble tribute to this distinguished Mis- 
sissippian and able American, and in¬ 
serted in the Record in connection with 
my remarks a number of select editorials 
lamenting Congressman Whittington’s 
decision to retire and praising his serv¬ 
ice to his State and country—Appendix 
of the Congressional Record, volume 94, 
part 9, pages A1372 and A1373. 

Mr. Speaker, when the statement of 
the final and irrevocable decision of our 
colleague to retire was publicized, the 
press of our section of the country again 
eulogized this distinguished public serv¬ 
ant. A number of them are submitted 
herewith for posterity. These spon¬ 
taneous and unselfish tributes are truly 
deserved. The record made by Will 
Whittington in the Congress and the 
fruits of his service will long stand as 
an enduring monument to a great Mis- 


sissippian and an outstanding statesman. 
The editorials follow: 

(From the Greenwood (Miss.) Morning Star 
of January 21. 2950J 
The District Needs Whittington in 
Congress 

We read with regret that Congressman 
WII.L Whittington has decided he will not 
be a candidate for reclection. It is our hum¬ 
ble opinion the district and our great State 
need Mr. Whittington in Congress. We 
therefore wlch to go on record qb favoring a 
draft Whittington movement. 

It is not our Intention to ca.st any reflec¬ 
tion upon Slate Senator Frank Smith, or any 
oth^r person who might seek the vacant seat. 
Wo have a high regard for Senator Smith, as 
is shown by our publication of his fine col¬ 
umn in our Sunday Star. 

The point we want to get across Is that no 
new man could represent this district on so 
many vitally important committees and in 
other capacities in Washington, as docs Con- 
grc.*^small Whittington. He is one of the 
most influential and capable men on Capitol 
Hill. 

While the va.st flood-control program is 
yet Incomplete, and while controversies rage 
over roads and highways, Congressman 
Whittington is in a key poeltlon to render 
Invaluable service to the people of this dis¬ 
trict and to the entire Nation. He is chair¬ 
man of these two very Important committees. 

Congressman Whittington Is perhaps the 
best-informed man In Congress on the Na¬ 
tion's flood-control program. Certainly none 
is his peer in this respect. It follows easily 
that the Delta needs him In Congress. 

We are lumillar with Congressman Whit¬ 
tington's long expressed desire of retiring. 
We are also familiar with the fact that he 
was drafted 2 years ago, after announcing his 
retirement. We believe he is absolutely sin¬ 
cere and that it will require the combined 
voices of voters all over the district in an 
earnest appeal before he will give considora- 
tion. It Is highly possible that he will turn 
a deaf ear to even the most persuasive over¬ 
ture:?. 

The Biblical quotation which refers to a 
prophet being without honor in his home 
town, applies in the case of men such us 
Congressman Whittinoton. I’m sure wo 
here in Leflore County and area do not fully 
realize the great service Mr. WHiniNOTON has 
rendered and is in position to continue, If he 
remains in the Halls of Congress. 

{Prom the Greenwood (Miss.) Common¬ 
wealth of January 22, 10501 
Congressman Whittington 

The announcement of Congressman Will 
M. Whittington not to seek reelection as 
Representative of the TLiird Congressional 
District at the end of his term meets with 
genuine regret throughout the Delta and the 
State of Mississippi. 

MlEsiBslppl will lose one of the most nota¬ 
ble Representatives In Washington and the 
whole Mississippi Valley its stanchest leader 
lor flood control. He has been the No. 1 
champion and fighter for flood control in 
all ellorts to Keep the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries behind sate and sound levees. 

His retirement is a tremendous loss to the 
country’s river valleys and all navigation 
Interests. 

He served ns chairman of the old House 
Flood Control Committee and its at present 
chairman of the Public Works Committee, 
which authorizes flood control and rivers 
and harbors projects. In his long tenure of 
oflice he has not only served his congressional 
district but the State and Nation and wo 
are all under obligations to his leadership 
and sound thinking. He has always been 


fair In serving where urgency of flood con¬ 
trol was needed and did not allow any party 
aflUlatlon to swerve his actions. 

Mr. Whittington has served for 26 years 
and on May 4 this year will be 74 years old. 
All of us know that this long service has 
been trying and at times vexing, but, despite 
any clrcumctance that may have arisen, Mr. 
WiimiNOTON has always kept his composure 
and his motives never questioned. He has 
the valuable asset of thinking matters 
through, no matter how much voluminous 
detail is involved. He is today one of our 
most valued public servants. 

The counties in Mr. Whittington's district 
have long depended upon him for Informa¬ 
tion in national affairs and he always found 
time to give his best thoughts and attention 
to them. Nothing was trivial to him when 
It came to serving his constituents. He is 
noted for replying to the most trivial matter 
and no matter what station in life a man 
might occupy, he obtained the best service 
from his Congressman. 

Greenwood is going to miss his valuable 
service most of all. It Is through him that 
the city enjoys many Federal agencies and 
benefits, especially In regard to flood-control 
projects. It was nice to have a Congressman 
live In your midst where his advice and coun¬ 
sel could be obtained any time. We owe 
him a debt of gratitude we can never fully 
repay. His decision to retire is a matter 
of regret to everybody. 

Replacing Mr. Whittington for the im¬ 
portant place he has so long occupied is 
going to call for much thinking on the part 
of the voters. Good men who have been 
serving like Mr. Whittington will be hard 
to replace. He has set an example of what 
the public learns to expect and respect. His 
successor will have a big place to fill because 
he has placed his service on a national scale 
Instead of a congressional district. 

In Mr. Whittington's retirement, it does 
not mean ho will lose any Interest in his 
community or Nation and he will be ready 
to advise and help in any way possible, as 
he has always done. And In these trouble¬ 
some times advice of men like him will be 
most helpful. 

(From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of January 22. 1950 J 
Whittington’s Decision 

No one who knows anything about Ameri¬ 
can flood control policies, projects and 
progress would deny to Representative Will 
Whittington the rest he Intends to seek 
throuf?h retirement from the House. Never¬ 
theless, his retirement will be a tremendous 
loss to the country's river valleys and to its 
navigation interests. 

As chairman of the old House Flood Con¬ 
trol Committee and as present chairman of 
the Public Works Committee which au¬ 
thorizes flood control and rivers and har¬ 
bors projects, Judge Whittington has served 
the whole country as well as his Mississippi 
constlluents in splendid manner and both 
owe his efforts much Indeed. 

He has been a Member of the House for 
26 years. When he sought to retire 2 years 
ago his State’s political leaders and his con¬ 
stituents persuaded him to delay. They 
should deter to his wishes now. Judge 
Whittington's long handling of flood con¬ 
trol legislation has been marked by un¬ 
swerving adamancy In requiring establish¬ 
ment of economic justiflcatlon of proposed 
projects. If that was lacking, the project 
was not approved. In that respect. Judge 
Whittington has been every taxpayer's 
representative. 

A flooding Mississippi concurrent with his 
decision to retire is a sharp reminder of the 
importance of control works. A few years 
ago, the pre.scnt flood could have bc:.n a 
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great disaster. That It Is not Is due to the 
works for which Judge Whittington pro¬ 
vided authorizing leadership. 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger 
of January 22, 1950] 

Mr. Whittinoton’s Retirement a Blow to 
THE Lower Valley 

Like thousands of other Mlsslsslpplans, we 
received without surprise but with deep and 
genuine regret Congressman Will M. Whit¬ 
tington’s announcement that he will retire 
from office January 1, after representing the 
Third Mississippi Congressional District for 
26 years; that he has “dehnitely decided not 
to be a candidate for recloctlon." 

Mr. Whittington’s colleagues In the House 
share the regret that Mlssisslppians feel over 
his announcement. So do the officials and 
civic and business leaders of all the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley States. They realize, os do most 
Mlssisslppians, that Will Whittington’s 
services have been of great value to the whole 
Valley—to the Nation. 

He 1.S recognized in Washington not only 
as a most able Representative but also as a 
statesman and as probably the loremost con¬ 
gressional or national authority on flood- 
control problems and rivers and harbors 
development. 

As all Washington news reports of his re¬ 
tirement announcement emphasized, "Lower 
Valley Congressmen said the distinguished 
MlBslBslppian's retirement would be a sharp 
blow to the entire Valley." 

The heaviest loss, however, Is Mls.sissipprs 
and the Third District’s. 

Nobody can deny that the veteran Repre¬ 
sentative has earned the rest and rewards of 
retirement. None can criticize his decision. 
He Is, as he reminds, approaching his seventy- 
second birthday. He wanted to retire 2 years 
ago, but yielded to public pleas and InsRstenco 
that he accept one more term without oppo¬ 
sition. 

The timing of his announcement reveals a 
courtesy and consideration typical of the 
Delta statesman. He announced his coming 
retirement nearly a year in advance of the 
expiration of his current term "to give ample 
time for the nomination and election of my 
successor." That consideration doubtless is 
appreciated by announced and prospective 
candidates. 

Whoever is elected to succeed Representa¬ 
tive Whittington will have some "big shoes 
to fill," an inheritance to challenge the best 
that Is within him. 

Meantime, with a great many other Mls- 
slsslpplans, we hope Mr. Whittington derives 
the maximum pleasure and satisfaction out 
of his final year of congressional service and 
approaches his well-earned retirement hale 
and hearty and filled with the zest of living. 

[Prom the Natchez (Miss.) Times of 
May 23, 19501 

Will Whittington and the Road Bill 

We have said before, and we repeat, when 
Hon. W. M. Whittington retires from Con¬ 
gress next year, not only Mississippi but the 
Nation will have lost one of the most able 
Congressmen to ever sit In the Halls of our 
National Congress. 

His work in connection with flood control 
Is as well known in Maine and Oregon as it 
is in Mississippi. He has been the recog¬ 
nized head, and the authority, in matters 
pertaining to flood control for the past 15 
years. 

But his work In connection with the con¬ 
struction of America's magnificent system of 
highways is strangely enough little known. 
It has been one of his major efforts. 

Recognizing that transportation was the 
major problem of a growing nation, he 


worked with a will to create State aid from 
the Federal funds to build thousands of 
miles of Federal-aid highways. These are 
admittedly the finest highways in the world. 

The House of Representatives has just 
passed the Whittington highways bill by a 
vote of 246 to 34. It appropriates $670,000,- 
000 for the next 2 years with which to match 
State funds in the building of highways In 
the several States. Of this amount, Missis¬ 
sippi will receive for each of the two ensuing 
years. In final passage of the law, $8,512,000. 
Matched by State funds, which It will be, 
this gives us a $34,000,000 highway program 
for 1951 and 1952. 

Thl.s is important because it means the 
development of rural areas in this State. 
Following the construction of highways in 
1936-44, the rural development Increased 
crop production about 100 percent. Farmers 
were able to move back on farms formerly 
abandoned, and produce dairy, poultry, and 
meat products, and produce and get their 
crops to market regardless of weather. It 
put in cultivation a half million acres of 
land, and the increased we.alth has far more 
than offset the cost, and we still have the 
highways. 

The same thing will happen again. Thou¬ 
sands of farmers will now live on and culti¬ 
vate lands which were believed Inaccessible 
to market. The program will pay for itself 
over and over again. 

Will Whittington spark-plugged this ef¬ 
fort In Congress. The law now In Congress 
Is the most far-reaching, comprehensive, and 
constructive of any such law ever enacted 
In Congress. It is a great monument to a 
man who has devoted 26 years of his life to 
championing the development of the Nation, 
regardless of geographical location. 

We hope he lives many years; but when 
he paases on we people of Mississippi should 
build a monument to him as a recognition 
of his great service. 

[From the Jackson, (Miss.) Ciailon Ledger 
of August 7, 1950J 

He’ll Give the Job His Best Until the Day 
He Retires 

"Most Congressmen would be inclined to 
take things easy In their last few months 
In office, once they had decided to retire,’' 
the Delta Democrat-Times observes. "It Is 
human and understandable to slack off 
when retirement lies just ahead. 

"But Will Whittington continues to com¬ 
port himself In behalf of his constituents 
just as If he had set his heart on serving 
another 20 years and was fighting off a dozen 
strong competitors. Greenville is especially 
obligated to him for his major contribu¬ 
tion toward securing the newly authorized 
Federal judicial district, and for his con¬ 
tinuing efforts In respect to activating the 
air base. 

"All of which makes it more difficult to 
be resigned to his retirement.” 

This tribute doubtless was appreciated by 
many of Representative Will Whitting¬ 
ton’s friends, but nothing In it surprised 
anybody at all familiar with Will Whitting¬ 
ton's character and habits. 

He has throughout all the many years of 
his service In the House conducted himself 
as if "he had set his heart on serving an¬ 
other 20 years and was fighting off a dozen 
strong competitors." 

That’s why he served many more than 20 
years, and could have continued to serve as 
long as his health held out and he asked 
for or would accept reelectlon. 

That also is why he frequently had no 
competitors at all, much less 20 strong ones. 

It Isn’t surprising that Will Whittington, 
facing retirement after so many years In the 
House, should keep on working Just as hard 


for his constituents and district as if he was 
seeking reelectlon. That is his character. 
He will give the job the best tbat is within 
him until the day he leaves it. And that's 
another reason why Editor Carter is not the 
only citizen of that district who finds it 
"difficult to be resigned to his retirement." 
Thousands of Mlssisslppians who live and 
vote in other districts but who know the 
value of Mr. Whittington’s services, share 
that difficulty. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of yes¬ 
terday, one from the Pittsburgh Press of 
last Sunday, and one from the Daily 
Nows of Philadelphia of August 23. all 
supporting universal military training. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette] 

For the Long Haul Only 

Americans must plan and act on the as¬ 
sumption that they may have to live In a di¬ 
vided and hostile world for the next 10 to 
20 years. In the light ol such a prospect this 
newspaper pointed out a few days ago that 
gome systematic program to provide a con¬ 
tinuing and adequate flow of trained fight¬ 
ing men is both indispensable and In¬ 
escapable. 

But the specific program which has come 
to be known as UMT (universal military 
training) should be carefully weighed 
ni;plnst serious alternatives. 

Al least 13 of the 14 members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee report¬ 
edly favor Immediate enactment of UMT— 
if only on a stand-by basis. Other advocates 
of the program are said to believe that only 
under the impetus of some such crisis as 
Korea would Congress dare enact so sweep¬ 
ing a measure. We would accept such a 
verdict regretfully. But if it should be cor¬ 
rect as a matter of legislative strategy, then 
the citizen should understand clearly what 
UMT (apart from some of the problems of 
education and moral safeguards which It 
raises) can and cannot do. 

There Is no doubt that quick passage of 
UMT or any comprehensive military train¬ 
ing program would have immense psycho¬ 
logical value throughout the world. It 
would serve notice on the Kremlin that the 
United States is willing to "sweat it out," no 
matter how long It may take. 

But UMT would supply no men either for 
Korea or for precautionary mobilization. 
None of the trainees would be available for 
military service for 6 months, and those who 
did not then choose to enlist could not be 
called for another year. It Is doubtful that 
sufficient training personnel could be spared 
to put UMT into operation until the Korean 
war is disposed of and mobilization to meet 
foreseeable perils Is complete. UMT, there- 
fore, is no substitute for selective service or 
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for calling the National Guard and the several 
lebcrves. 

Nevertheless, and In the face of all these 
limitations, we are forced back to our origi¬ 
nal thesis: The United States must move 
Immediately toward some established, sys¬ 
tematic means of providing military man¬ 
power for the long pull ahead. 

[From the Pittsburgh Press of Au 27, 
1950) 

Don’t Delay UMT 

The alarming wenknesscB in our defense es¬ 
tablishment, as revealed by the Korean war, 
demanded and continue to demand emer¬ 
gency measures. 

Though the highest priority must be grant¬ 
ed to the needs of our troops now engaged in 
battle, it is scarcely less urgent that wo begin 
to build the fighting forces we will need to 
Insure our security us long as the threat of 
Soviet aggression continues. 

A system of universal military training 
is the first essential in such a program. It 
should go into operation Just as soon as the 
service personnel can be spared to direct it. 

Only compulsory training will provide the 
men needed to fill the gaps In the ranks of 
the National Guard and the organized re¬ 
serves, the two civilian forces which must 
reinforce the Regular Army In any national 
crisis. 

We dare not wait for an enemy attack to 
begin training our men. We must have 
trained troops in readiness to meet on a mo¬ 
ment’s notice the enemy’s trained troops. 

It was a national disgrace that we had to 
send raw recruits into the field against the 
veteran troops of the North Korean Reds. It 
was unfair to the men, because they didn’t 
know how to protect themselves. 

It was unfair to their families, because 
many lives were sacrificed when green troops 
were thrown against an enemy who was their 
stiperior in training and equipment, as well as 
In numbers. 

None of those deficiencies would have 
existed if wo had been properly prepared to 
meet such an emergency. 

This shouldn't happened again. 

Congress can prevent it from happening 
again, by adopting the measures and voting 
the money now to create the military organi¬ 
zation needed to defend this country. 

Wo went into both world wars without be¬ 
ing being ready to fight. 

Our allies had to hold the line for us while 
we trained our troops. 

Wc cannot depend upon anyone to hold the 
line for us if there is a next time. 

Most of our prospective allies are looking 
to us to defend them. We will be In the 
front line on the first day of the war, if there 
Is a world war III. We cannot escape that, 
because Russia regards us ns enemy No. 1. 

Russia has 2,900,000 trained men in uni¬ 
form today. Her satellites have another mil¬ 
lion or more. Together they have millions 
more in reserve. 

We need not match that professional army, 
man for man. 

But w'e should have the trained reserves to 
meet our requirements in an emergency. 
And since piuiis call for training only 850,000 
men a year, the training program can begin 
none too soon. 

[Prom the Philadelphia Daily News of August 
• 23, 1960J 

Univkrsal MmiTARY Teatnino 

Further delay in the enactment of a uni¬ 
versal military training law under which 
America's youth would be prepared to serve 
their country as the need might arise is 
merely procrastinating on one of the most 
vital Issues the Nation has to face. The past 
five years, since the end of the Second World 


War, have shown that unless America reveals 
It Is ready and willing to defend, not only 
Its own liberty, but freedom everywhere, ag¬ 
gression will sap and destroy that freedom. 

Indications in Washington are that the 
opinions of Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Defense Secre¬ 
tary Louis Johnson In favor of UMT has 
swung many dubious Members of Congress 
toward early enactment. Senator Millard 
B. Tydinos, Maryland Democrat and chair¬ 
man of the Senate's Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, has pointed out that "if we do not 
do It now, we may never do It." And that 
would be tragic in that It would deprive the 
Nation of adequate defense. 

Experiments at Fort ELnox have shown 
UMT actually Is beneficial to America’s young 
men, even If they never are called to fire a 
shot. The mental and physical development, 
the instruction and trades they acquire and 
the self-confidence In their own ability that 
Is engendered in them will stand them in 
good stead throughout their lives. 

In addition, the creation of a reservoir of 
Intelligently trained men, ready to answer 
their country’s call at a moment’s notice, 
can he one of the greatest incentives for 
world peace. No aggressor, who knows he 
faces a prepared America, will be foolish 
enough to strike against the common good. 
It is only when he believes he can act swiftly 
and before the United States can train Its 
huge resources of manpower and Industry 
that he is willing to take a chance on a quick 
victory. 

UMT is a national necessity today. There 
should be no more stalling on its enactment 
and enforcement. 


Demomey Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 {legislative day of 

Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by Chester C. Diettert, principal 
of the Kankakee Township School of 
Tefft, Ind., entitled “Democracy Begins 
at Home.” It was published in the 
School Board Journal for August 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Democracy Begins at Home 
(By Chester C. Diettert) 

When we throw Justice out the window 
with even a minor Injustice to one of our 
fellow men, democracy has been hurt and 
we have become its enemy. When we use 
Gestapo methods in leveling general accu¬ 
sations against some of our citizens with¬ 
out giving consideration to their rights, priv- 
lieges, immunities, and conditions, we are 
putting them Into mental concentration 
camps Just as surely as the Russians and 
Nazis placed people Into physical concen¬ 
tration camps without due process of law. 
When, in our deliberative boards or policy¬ 
making groups, we permit a minority or 
even a single dictatorial talker to cudgel 
other members Into conformity, we are set¬ 
ting up a little Hitler or a little Stalin and 
are throwing democracy out the window. 
Nothing could be more un-American. It is 


on these local community levels that the 
danger of communism and fascism begins, 
not on the usually supposed national level. 

When we lack mercy in dealing with our 
fellow men, even though we may be able to 
hide behind the cloak of legality, we cannot 
right the wrong. There Is no better formula 
for the solution of our community problems 
than mercy, forgiveness, and cooperation. 
There is no substitute for these that will 
work democratically. 

When we show lack of appreciation for the 
services of our fellow men to our community, 
we are slapping down the ideal of service and 
are encouraging an attitude of "everyone for 
himself," or "let everyone look out for his 
own affairs, it’s no concern of ours." "Am I 
my brother’s keeper?" This attitude Is the 
beginning of the breakdown of democracy 
and community cooperation and improve¬ 
ment. 

Democracy has always emphasized the In¬ 
dividual—his rights, privileges, duties, and 
Immunities. When we disregard these funda¬ 
mental Ideals in our community activities 
we have started on the road to totalitarian¬ 
ism. And the little Hitlers and little Stalins 
in the local community who Insist by word 
and deed that they are the Interpreters of 
the popular will and who assume that they 
know what is best for the individuals in the 
community, are in reality the enemies of the 
Improvement of the community upon a 
democratic basis. They are the leaders in the 
break for totalitarianism, whether commu¬ 
nistic or fasclstlc In nature. Such individ¬ 
uals, when members of our community com¬ 
mittees or policy-making boards, will violate 
legal procedures to secure their ends. Legal 
protection of the individual stands In their 
way, and they will avoid it or Ignore it even 
if it is called to their attention. They do not 
consider a situation upon the basis of merits 
nor wUl they counsel with open minds. Con¬ 
sequently, their conclusions and decisions 
will not be without prejudice, and may even 
be tinged with malice, or political advantage. 

We need to guard democracy at home, at 
the community level. We need to emphasize 
the protection of the Individual against local 
usurpers or dictators. 


Brief Our Soldiers in Korea 


EXTEi^SION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J.UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Globe, Boston, Mass., August 27, 
1950: 

Why Americans Battle in Korea—We 
Should tell Our Men Who Are P’ACJNr. 
Death and Tei.l All the Wort.d That We 
ARE Not Crusading for Democracy or Any 
Economic System but for a Peace Biult on 
the Charter of the United Nations 
(By James Morgan) 

Reports from the battle front have told us 
over and over again that the Americans don’t 
know why they are fighting in Korea. Many 
of them may never have heard of the place 
untU they were ordered there. 

Why not tell our men who are risking their 
lives and why not proclaim to all the war- 
sick peoples of the earth the simple easily 
understood reason for our being in Korea? 
We are battling on that little peninsula c;i 
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the other side of the globe for the same 
cause that drew us into two world wars to 
repel an attack on the peace of the world, 
which necessarily involves the peace of the 
United States. 

When Napoleon said that the moral is aa 
3 to 1 in comparison with the material ele¬ 
ment in warfare, he confirmed Shakespeare’s 
lino, “Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
Just." Since the GI’s have no quarrel with 
the North Koreans, it is vitally important 
that they should know why they are killing 
them and being killed. It is three times more 
important than guns and tanks and dollars 
that our people and all the peoples every¬ 
where should understand why we have taken 
up arms in what may be the greatest and 
longest struggle in our history. 

LOOKING GIFT HORSE IN THE MOUTH 

Our purpose in opposing Russia is grossly 
misrepresented by our antagonists and woe¬ 
fully misunderstood even by those who must 
be our friends, if we are to win. The recip¬ 
ients of our lend-lease in the war, the Mar¬ 
shall plan aid in peace, and our assistance in 
rearmament of the Atlantic Pact countries 
are looking those gift horses in the mouth 
and uneasily wondering if they are of the 
Trojan breed. 

The world cannot get it in its head that 
for the first time a great power has risen 
which needs nothing but to be allowed to 
prosper in peace, asking for no lands or 
special privileges. If we say wc are fight¬ 
ing for democracy, that word means little 
outside the United States, the common¬ 
wealth of nations and a little fringe of west¬ 
ern Europe. 

Is our objective freedom? Yes. but that 
Is a far-off hope. There is no bill of rights 
east of the Rhine, nor south from Pyre¬ 
nees to the Cape of Good Hope. Our Ideal 
of the dignity of the individual is unknown 
in central and eastern Europe and clear 
across Asia. It Is even less known from the 
Mediterranean to the bottom of Africa. 

We Americans view communism with such 
alarm that our more or less socialistic allies 
across the Atlantic are questioning if there 
could be some grain of truth in the Russian 
propaganda that this is a war for Wall Street 
and American capitalism. A great majority 
of the people of Asia and Africa, perhaps a 
majority of humanity us a whole arc prop- 
ertyleas, with no land or house and with no 
freedom to risk, with little else than the rags 
on their backs. That vast ocean of misery 
is a perfect fishing ground for the Reds with 
their slogan. You have nothing to lose but 
your chains. 

The economic system of another country 
is none of our business. Our legitimate ob¬ 
jection to Russian communism is that it is 
a thinner and thinner disguise for world 
domination by a barbaric police state. We 
were Just as much against that kind of rule 
when Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese 
military clique had the backing of capitalism, 
and Stalin was on our team. The difficulty 
of our opposition to Imperialism is that Asia 
and Africa notice that the imperialist powers 
are on our side. 

FOR PEACE BASED ON LAW 

We should seek and choose and stick to 
the largest common denominator of our alms. 
I venture to say that our central purpose is 
the building of a peace on a foundation of 
international law. The policy makers in 
Washington never were wiser than when they 
Invoked the sponsorship of the United Na¬ 
tions for our intervention in Korea. 

Of the 69 members of that organization, 
47 definitely lined up behind us, with 6 
Arab nations more or less evasive and only 
6 others voting “No" on the resolution call¬ 
ing for an enforcement of the peace. If some 
governments are slow to send merely token 
reinforcements for the battlefront, we must 
remember that It will take time to develop 
the habit of such cooperation. To obtain 


that time, we are In Korea to save the 
United Nations. 

Had we stood aside while the Kremlin 
moved Its North Korean pawns into the Re¬ 
public of South Korea, established by the 
United Nations, that organization would 
have been doomed to go the way of the 
League of Nations. The League failed when 
the European powers turned a deaf ear to 
Secretary Stlmson's appeal for Joint action 
to halt the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
in 1031. That was the go ahead signal for 
Mussolini to pounce on Ethiopia. Next Hit¬ 
ler was allowed to parade unopposed into 
Austria and then into Czechoslovakia. 

All the while the great powers were jieep- 
Ing at the day of wrong through the little 
hole of appeasement. Just as the GI's are 
asking why they are being killed in Korea, 
the French asked In 1938, “Why die for 
Danzig?” And the British Prime Minister 
dismissed Czechoslovakia, the Korea of that 
situation, as a remote, almost unknown 
country. 

PLAYED OUT GAME 

In simpler days, a war could be localized 
and confined to two belligerents, with little 
injury to others. Nations now are so closely 
tied together in bonds of trade and commu¬ 
nication, that a conflict anywhere breaks the 
peace of the world and becomes general. 
War has played itself out in our time. It is 
a hangover, as much of a delusion as witch¬ 
craft ever was. 

The last war that apparently, only ap¬ 
parently, paid for itself out of the indem¬ 
nity extorted from the loser was the Franco- 
PrusRian War. 80 years ago. The Allies in the 
First World War thought they could make 
Germany pay the bill. They were going to 
demand shilling for shilling, ship lor ship, 
and hang the kaiser. But they abandoned 
reparations when they found th.it they would 
have to lend the Germans the money with 
which to pay them. 

By the time of the Second World War, the 
victors had learned their lesson, and they 
have been paying Germany and Japan for 
losing. No sooner had they knocked out 
those enemies than they helped them to get 
on their feet, and the victors have spent mil¬ 
lions to repair what they had damaged. 

Granted that a warless world is an old 
^ream, modern war has become a nightmare 
since 1914. In the course of those 36 years 
It has bankrupted all the great nations, ex¬ 
cept the United States. A third such catas¬ 
trophe would make the ruin universal. 

If we would stop all this confusing talk 
about subordinate questions and raise our 
banner against war itself we would have nn 
appeal to the heart of every father, mother, 
lover on the planet. Even the Kremlin pays 
peace the tribute of Up service in Its effort to 
pin the label of warmonger on the United 
Slates. Here is the great issue, on which no 
one would dare openly to meet us, and it is 
all-inclusive. 

With peace, democracy, liberty and higher 
living standards Inevitably would spread 
abroad. Without pence, democracy would be 
Impossible even here in America and civiliza¬ 
tion would relapse into chaos, 

WANTED: A SPOKESMAN 

Calling Malik a liar is a waste of breath in 
shouting an undisputed thing. Let the 
State Department, our delegate at Lake Suc¬ 
cess, and the Voice o- America keep the em¬ 
phasis on world law and peace. This past 
week 28 Senators, Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats, under the leadership of Senator Flan¬ 
ders of Vermont, called for “a psychological 
and spiritual offensive against the Kremlin” 
and an effort “to bring the Russian and 
American people Into contact and Into rela¬ 
tions of brotherhood.” 

Woodrow Wilson’s voice penetrated the 
•'Iron curtain” of the German Kaiser, and 
that was before the radio. His messages and 
speeches were smuggled over the border by 


spies and airplanes. Enemy soldiers and 
peoples were forbidden, under the penalty of 
treason, to pick them up. But they passed 
from hand to hand, from mouth to mouth, 
and sometimes were hidden under the 
hearthstones of the peasantry, who treas¬ 
ured them as a new gospel of deliverance 
from war. Finally, it was not to the armies 
but to the President of the United States 
that the German and Austrian emperors 
came with their first offers of surrender. 

Where is there a Wilson today? If the 
West has no such spokesman, the East has 
in the Prime Minister of India. Pandit 
Nehru is qualified to become the tongue of 
the silent masses of a war-stricken world. 


Eavesdroppers 


EXTENSION OP RISMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “Eavesdroppers,” which ap¬ 
pears in the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Eavesdroppers 

Enough has been adduced in the Senate 
InvestlgHllon of wiretapping to show that 
Police Lt. Joseph Shimon was a very busy 
man prior to and during the Hughes-Brewster 
controversy In 1947. Whether or not Senator 
Brewster was formally mixed up in the at¬ 
tempts to eavesdrop on the telephone con¬ 
versations of Howard Hughes and of Attor¬ 
ney Hugh Pulton—and Mr. Brewster's expla¬ 
nations so far have not been exactly con¬ 
vincing—It is apparent that a great deal of 
prunfiscuous wiretapping was going on. The 
(liscioBures fully warrant the spotlight the 
Senate District Committee is giving them. 
The Police Department has taken no action 
against Lieutenant Shimon, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice report of a year or so ago 
apparently was flubbed by the United States 
attorney. Even though a Federal grand Jury 
earlier this month declined to Indict Lieu¬ 
tenant Shimon before the statute of limita¬ 
tions expired, It is imperative for Congress 
and the public to know Just what has been 
going on. Incidentally, in our opinion, there 
also Is plenty of ground for police trial board 
action against Lieutenant Shimon. 

The fact is that there is no legal basis for 
wiretapping of this sort, and even the wire¬ 
tapping engaged In by the FBI in e.splonu^e 
and kidnapping cases rests on shadowy 
ground. The Federal Communications Act 
states flatly: “No person, not being author¬ 
ized by the sender, shall Intercept any com¬ 
munication and divulge * * * the con- 

tenta.” A letter from President Roosevelt 
in 1941 commenting on another piece of pro¬ 
posed legislation is used by the Attorney 
General to authorize wiretapping in crimima 
cases. But the Communications Act has not 
been changed, and the Supreme Court has in¬ 
terpreted the act to mean that there shall be 
no tapping and dlvulgence even if the dlviil- 
gence is only to another person in a law- 
enforcement agency. The water has been 
muddled, to be sure, by a later mischievous 
decision by District Judge Holtzoff. But, in 
any case, as a private hired agent Lieutenant 
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Shimon could hardly have tapped wires for 
any purpose except to divulge the informa* 
tlon he obtained. 

What all this points to is the need for 
clarification of the law by Congress. It is 
obvious that a great deal of wiretapping Is 
practiced, not only by law-enforcement 
bodies, but also by Federal agencies having 
little relation to law enforcement and by 
individuals such as Lieutenant Shimon, act¬ 
ing in a private capacity. The reason is that 
there now is no middle ground between an 
absolute ban on wiretapping and the flagrant 
evasion of the law by private busybodies. 
What is necessary Is legal recognition that 
there is a need for wiretapping In extremely 
serious crimes but that it must be conducted 
within the search *and seizure provisions of 
the fourth amendment. In other words, 
wiretapping ought to be permitted only when 
law-enforcement agencies obtain what is 
tanlmount to a court warrant. 

Chairman Neely of the Senate District 
Committee has indicated that a bill to con¬ 
trol wiretapping will be offered this week. 
Reportedly, it will be modeled on the New 
York law, which authorizes wiretapping by 
law-enforcement agencies but only with the 
assent of a Judge in each specific instance. 
Such a law would not, of course, sanction the 
kind of private snooping for hire that Lieu¬ 
tenant Shimon has engaged in. We hope 
that Congress will take up the matter and 
that it will make whatever clarification it 
decides upon applicable nut only to the Dis¬ 
trict but to the Nation at large. A law which 
limited wiretapping to certain types of cases 
with specific court approval wouid both meet 
a need and make it easier to crack down on 
Illegal wiretapping. There already has been 
far too much of this indiscriminate Invasion 
of telephone communication by private ears, 
and Congress ought to slap stiff criminal 
penalties on those who take the law Into 
their own hands. 


Baltimore Chapter of American Jewish 

Committee Condemns Tactics of Rus¬ 
sian Representative in the United 

Nations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Bal¬ 
timore Chapter of the American Jewish 
Committee, through its chapter chair¬ 
man, Mr. Shakman Katz, has made pub¬ 
lic its policy of denunciation of the tac¬ 
tics of the Russian representative to the 
United Nations, Delegate Jacob A. 
Malik. This message was sent to com¬ 
mittee members in 500 cities throughout 
the United States. 

I would like to recommend that the 
Voice of America use it in penetrating 
the iron curtain. 

It might be well here to call attention 
to the opening paragraph of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States: 

We. the people ^ the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab¬ 
lish Justice, Insure domestic tranquility, pro¬ 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity do 
oicluin and establish this cons ULu lion for 
the United States. 


So begins the Constitution with a 
statement of purpose. A purpose which 
if we are to remain a democracy and the 
peoples of the world are to remain free, 
we must keep before us. 

The gentile and Jewish people—all 
have banded together, gentiles in the 
various churches, Catholics. Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Mermans 
have spoken. It makes no difference, 
the theme is unity and the purpose is 
to obtain peace. We are all Americans, 
and as Americans we support the United 
Nations drive to obtain for all citizens 
the individual dignity which liberty as¬ 
sures now and forever. 

Only an informed public can combat 
the untruths and obstructionist tactics 
for those who work and speak for Rus¬ 
sia. We believe in God and His omni¬ 
potent power. The Communists do not. 
We believe In peace. The United Na¬ 
tions Is an instrument of all peace-loving 
nations. 

The American Jewish Committee, 
through the national president. Mr. 
Jacob Blaustein, has enunciated the 
following: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of August 27, 19601 
Jewish Group Attacks Reds—Seeks To 

Espose Distortions in UN Discussions 

Exposure of Communist distortions of facts 
in United Nation.s discussions has been a 
major objective of the Baltimore chapter ('f 
the American Jewish Committee, Shakman 
Katz, chapter chairman. announced 
yesterday. 

The declaration of policy of the local unit 
follows a denunciation of the tactics of 
Soviet Delegate Jakob A. Malik by Jacob 
Blaustein, national president of the 
committee. 

In a special message to committee mem¬ 
bers in 600 cities, Mr. Blaustein warned that 
only nn informed public opinion can prevent 
the obstructionist tactics of the Russian 
delegate from succeeding. 

“There Is a danger that a large segment 
of the world's population Is being swayed by 
false statements issuing from Communist* 
sources, and particularly from the rostrum 
of the United Nations, where Jakob Malik 
has abused the privileges of his office and has 
misused the hopes for peace of tlie free na¬ 
tions of the world,” Mr. Blaustein said. 

“Therefore, I ask that you at once use 
your own channels of communication ♦ • • 
to encourage confidence In the United Na¬ 
tions despite the fact that it is possible lor 
one nation to so subvert and abuse tempo¬ 
rarily the liistrumentalUies of the world 
organizations.” 

U is a statement that all creeds have ad¬ 
hered to generally with the same devotion 
to enlightenment. 

The Baltimore chapter of the American 
Jewish Committee is to be congratulated 
upon its courageous stand and statement, 
which indicates the awareness of its mem- 
bcrshlp to the dangers inherent In men and 
philosophies representing the Communist 
ideology. 


Elks Cenvention at Scranton, Pa. 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. O^NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I wish to include an article from 
the Scranton Times relative to the 
forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Elks 
held at Scranton, Fa.: 

Fifteen Hundred at Program Marking 

Opening of Elks Conclave—Addresses at 

Temple Stress Americ/nism and Tenets 

OF Elkoom—Social Activities Scheduled 

Today—Official Reception Planned To¬ 
night 

Social activities at the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Asso¬ 
ciation of Elks continued today in this city 
following a colorful convention-opening 
program last night in Masonic Temple at¬ 
tend cd by about 1,500 Elks and their guests. 

The Masonic Temple program keynoted 
addresses that stressed Americanism and the 
tenets of Elkdom in the Fatherhood of Ood 
and the Brotherhood of Man. 

This morning was devoted to a tour of 
inspection by delegates and their guests of 
the giant Murray Corp. plant in South Scran¬ 
ton. 

This afternoon is reserved for a theater 
party and shopping by the ladies and also a 
visit to the dental clinic for indigent chil¬ 
dren established by Scranton Lodge 123, con¬ 
vention host. 

A ritualistic competition and golf tourna¬ 
ment also are booked this afternoon with 
five lodges competing in the former event 
in the lodge home. Attorney William Bar¬ 
rel is chairman of the golf tourney at the 
Country Club of Scranton. 

The ritualistic competition centers around 
teams of officers from the Clearfield, Potts- 
town, Phllllpsburg, Allegheny, and Charleroi 
lodges. 

Tonight, from G to 10, delegates and their 
wives, and grand lodge and State officials 
will be honored at an official reception in 
Hotel Jermyn. A buffet lunch will be served, 
prcsentailonfi will be made and dancing will 
follow. 

Pour anthracite coal souvenir clocks will 
be presented at the reception to Joseph B. 
Kyle. Gary, Ind., grand exalted ruler; J. Edgar 
Masters, grand secretary; Charles H. Orake- 
low, past grand exalted ruler, and John H. 
Bennett, Renovo, resident of the State asso¬ 
ciation. The presentations will bo made by 
Mayor James T. Hanlon, Judge M. J. Eagen, 
District Attorney Carlon M. O’Malley, and 
Exalted Ruler Ralph Mastrianl of the host 
lodge, respectively. 

At the same time award-of-merlt plaques 
will be presented to 66 State association offi¬ 
cials by Postmaster Joseph P. Conrad, chair¬ 
man of the convention committee. Fifty- 
one similar plaques will be awarded by John 
Dennebaum, cochairman of the convention 
committee, to the 1950 convention com¬ 
mittee. 

BAND concert LISTED 

A concert by Cetta’s Band will be presented 
at 8:15 p. m. at the court of honor in front 
of the Central High School, Vine Street. This 
will ho followed by nn official party for grand 
exalted rulers at 10 p. m. in the Elks Club. 

James A. Veras, past exalted ruler of the 
host lodge, is officer of the day for today’s 
social activities, he is being assisted by Mr. 
P. Dennebaum. William S. Gould, Exalted 
Ruler Mastrianl, Aaron D. Goodman, and 
Leo Creegan. 

Convention business opens tomorrow at 
10 a. m. in Hotel Casey, convention head¬ 
quarters. Postmaster Joseph F. Conrad, 
chairman of the convention committee; 
Mayor James T. Hanlon. Judge M. J. Eagen, 
and Exalted Ruler Mastrianl will welcome the 
delegates. Scholarship awards will be pre¬ 
sented under the direction of the State asso¬ 
ciation. 

Visiting women will be entertained tomor¬ 
row at 11:30 a. m. at a fashion parade in 
Hotel Jermyn. Also booked tomorrow is a 
golf competition at 2 p. m., and banquets of 
eight division associations in Hotel Casey and 
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Hotel Jermyn. Drill team competitions and 
a band concert will be presented starting 
at 8 p. m. at the court of honor. 

WARNS OP ALIEN FORCES 

Principal address at the opening program 
last night in Masonic Temple was by George 
I. Hall, Lyndbrook, N. Y., past grand exalted 
r\der, who warned of alien forces undermin¬ 
ing the American form of government. 

The prelude was by the philharmonic or¬ 
chestra under the baton of Madea Cetta. 
Postmaster Conrad Introduced the members 
(j£ his general convention committee, and 
Exalted Ruler Mastrianl presided. Seated on 
the stage and introduced by Mr. Mastrianl 
were lodge officers. National i nd Elks colors 
were pr.stccl by the color guard cf Koch- 
Conley Post, American Legion, while Loy 
Scouts mns.scd the flags of the United Na- 
tion.s. Rev. Leo F. Duerr, Sunbury, State 
chaplain, asked invocation and Mr. Mas- 
trlnni led in the allegiance pledge. 

Following the pledge, the audience song 
the Star-Spangled Banner led by the Sclni- 
bci't Club, directed by G()unt)d Evans. Eu- 
tcrtaliinient was by the Schubert Club and 
Gloria McNally Haines, .soloist. Marilyn N. 
Bennett was accompanist. 

Mayor James T. Hanlon, member of Scran¬ 
ton Lodge, gave the address of wblcomc and 
Hev. Martin H. King, of Georgia, chaplain 
of the grand lodge, offered benediction. 

Mr. Lall at the outset of Ills address paid 
tribute to the Elate association which, ho 
said, shov/s the ‘'leadership and carries the 
banner of Elkdom” in the entire associa¬ 
tion. 

He explained what Elkdom la and said that 
the members of the organization number 
over J,000,000 who are concerned principally 
with Americanism. 

"The BPOE is composed ( f red-blooded 
Americans of all walks of lUe who are de¬ 
sirous and determined to prcAcrvo Amer¬ 
ican institutions," he declared, 

"Nowhero else In the world can man have 
the Ireeclom of action and rxpre.'^sion that 
WT have in America," he said. 

"Never forget that this Nation was 
achieved In liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men aie created equal 
and created by God and not the State," he 
said, 

AFTER THE PINKS 

Charging that the United States has been 
plagued for years by communism, he de¬ 
clared that "unless we awaken to the fact 
that we have a lifth column in every city 
and hamlet in America they are going to 
take everything away from us that wc hold 
dear, and they are doing it fast." 

"The ones I’m after," he said, "are the 
pinks—they are the ones who are too yel¬ 
low to admit they are Reds and they stand 
behind the Constitution o/ the United States 
of America. 

"They are the ones who wave the flag 
when they arc caught and stand on their 
constitutional rights," he declared. 

Mr. Hall said this type of citizen "should 
be sent back to the country they claim to 
love and then sink the boat on the way 
over." 

The speaker asserted that Elks always 
maintain that the State exists only to serve 
man. "Wars," he said, "are not acts of 
God. Wars are made by man and I believe 
that wars can be done away with—wo can 
do it ]<y sensible thinking—by remembering 
that man is made by God." 

Mr. Hall added that "we must build in 
the minds of youth the highest regard for 
their birthright and the deepest desire to 
pre.serve the American way of life. We must 
.strengthen the teaching of what democratic 
principles means and that is free enterprise." 

The speaker concluded by charging that 
pople who don’t like our way of life "phould 
be thrown out of the country," 

Judge Eagen. who holds the distinction 
cf being the only exalted ruler of Scranton 


lodge to be elected to two terms, declared 
in his address that "there is only one ‘ism’ 
In the lives of our members and that is 
Americanism." 

JUDGE EAGEN SPEAKS 

Judge Eagen*8 talk on Elkdom in this 
community lollows: 

"I hope you won’t mind If I delve into a 
bit of history. The story of Elkdom in 
Scranton Is truly one of the highlights In 
the life story of this flue, progressive, and 
friendly city. 

"The county of Lackawanna, of which 
Scranton l.<i tlie scat. Is the youngest of the 
entire G7 counties In this great Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

"It was carved out oi Luzerne County. April 
17, 1878. The corner.stonc ol the courthouse 
was: laid May 25, 1882. 

"f’crmitoii was incorporated as a city April 
23. 1866. 

"And it was in Scranton on November 1, 
18CG. that the flr.st electric slieetear was 
opera t('cl. 

"Jur.t 3 years later. May 2, 1889, the 
Srranlon Lodge of Elk.s w'n.s founded and 
chartered at the historic Wyoming Huube on 
Wyoming Avcinio. 

"The lodge had 16 charter members. The 
Inst ol the group was Judge M. F. Saiido, who 
died a few years ago. He served in the 
Orphans Court for nearly 50 years. 

"The cornerstone of the Elks clul)hou.se 
was laid Thanksgiving Day, 1914. During its 
exLsleiice it has been served by 61 different 
exalted rulers, 30 of whom still survive. 
Upcni these different occasions, 1908, 1922, 
and JO'IO, It has had the honor of serving as 
host lodge to the Slate convention. 

"The watchwords of the great Order of Elks 
are charity, Justice, brotherly love, and fidel¬ 
ity. Flumanlty Is the key of the order. 

"There are the foundations upon which 
the order la based. 'These arc the magic 
words which, in the short period of 83 years, 
have made the Elks the greatest society of its 
kind In the world. I am proud of my Elks 
member.ship. I am proud to be a part ol the 
Elks lodge, 

"During its c'rn.teaco the Scranton lodge 
has proved Itsell worthy of its uffiliation, 
worthy ol its name. Its men are in the lore- 
front of all civil and community endeavors. 
The names of its members are c]o.sely re¬ 
lated witn the programs and lUe of this 
locality. 

"A true Elk believes in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Scranton 
Elks are living examples of what we should 
all be In this regard. 

"This section of God’s green earth is 
known for Ur, Irieiidllne.^.s and humane peo¬ 
ple. Here if one has a joy it is also his 
neighbor’s Joy. If one has a sorrow, that, too, 
is shared by those close by. If one needs 
help it need only to ho known to be an¬ 
swered. 

"In short, ‘love thy neighbor,’ ks something 
more than mere words here. In this section, 
too, we find very little prejudice and in¬ 
tolerance. Race and creed are considered 
relevantly unimportant. Race or nationality 
Is taken for what it is—an accident. One’s 
creed it left to a man’s dl.scrction. 

"It has well been proved that the Scranton 
lodge has been a potent factor in the bring¬ 
ing about of these happy situations. Wc have 
taught our friends and neighbors by examples 
that we care not whether a man is a Jew 
or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. 

"All we decree is that he he a human being 
and 100 percent American. We not only 
preach charity, we practice it and live it." 

ONE ISM IN LIVES 

"We are Americans and we love our coun¬ 
try. We would die If necessary to protect 
and serve It. There is only one Ism in our 
lives and that is Americanism. God bless 
America and God bless the great Order of 
Elks," Judge Eagen concluded. 


The Jurist in his address listed the follow¬ 
ing acts as examples of the part Elks take 
In welfare here: 

Contributed $8,200 for the equipment and 
maintenance of the Elks nonsectarian clinic 
at the Catholic Youth Center. 

Contributed $2,000 for the equipment and 
maintenance of youth playgrounds in the 
city. 

Annually spend $3,500 at a Christmas 
charity parly where approximately 250 buys 
and girl« arc clothed from head to foot. 

Contributed $500 to the Boy Scouts of 
America for the purchase of movie projector, 
screen, and films. 

Contributed $1,000 to the LIFE campaign. 

Have purchased artificial legs and chairs 
for Cl Ippled children. 

Have mndcsi^b.stantlnl contributions to the 
annual Red Crocs c.ampaign, infantile paraly- 
frffs lund, heart campaign, cancer drive, and 
all other charitable activities. 

M.ike nnniml visits to the Jewish Home, 
Home of the Friendless, Friendship House, 
and Maloney Home on Mother’s Day with 
ll(j\vci*s, and smokcb for the men on Father’s 
Day. 

PARADE IN RAIN 

’I'he Scranton ‘ lodge’s preconventioii 
parade Saturday night was held as scheduled 
through central Scranton streets despite a 
heavy rain that drenched paraders and spec¬ 
tators alike but failed to dampen the spirits 
of either. 

Thousands of spectators including small 
children held aloft in parents arms braved 
the rain to watch the 30-mlnute procession. 
They .sought whatever protection was avail¬ 
able, umbrellas, doorways, marquees, etc., but 
the paraders were less lurtunate and Just 
"hud to lake it." 

The inclement weather made the stuf’ing 
of the street domon.stratlon doubtful 
throughout the ufternon and early night and 
it was not until 8.15 p. m. that the decision 
wa.s made to hold the parade. This came In 
order not to disappoint the thousands of 
spectators 

Max L. Silverman, past exalted ruler and 
officer of the day, gave the signal for the 
parade to start and 10 minutes later the 
mnrchcr.s, who were marking time waiting 
for the order, were organized and the parade 
mo' cd off from the starting point, Wyoming 
Avenue and Vino Street, It had no sooner 
started than the rains came again and con¬ 
tinued for 15 minutes drenching the march¬ 
ers and practically all others braving the ele¬ 
ments. 

Included in the procce.slon were ilic Scran¬ 
ton lodg<''s marching club, decorated nuto- 
mobilcs, musical organizations. Postmaster 
Cum ad. chairman of convention arrange¬ 
ments. was mar.shal. John Dennebnum and 
Sam Druck, cochalrmcn, and Mr. Silverman 
were his aides. Among the musical organ¬ 
izations were Madea Cotta's band, which en¬ 
tertained at the Elk’s clubhouse i>rior to the 
parade; Kemp Post, American LCiglon, 
Etroud&burg, drum and bugle corps, which 
drilled in intricate maneuvers and cadence; 
Electric City Post, Veteraiia of Foreign Wars, 
drum corps; Dalton high school band; Way- 
mart drum corps; Raymond Henry Post, 
American Legion band Olyphant. 

Guests and Elk officers, and finalists in the 
convention beauty show rode in decorated 
cars. 

Earlier Suturdav evening, a "scrap heap 
dinner" was served in the Elks home in hoiKjr 
of the lodge’s past exalted rulers. They Wtre 
presented plaques In tribute to their services 
to the association. Past and present if-talo 
officers and grand lodge officers attended. 

Immediately following the parade, Mr. 
Silverman officially opened the court of 
honor on Vine Street. He said the court 
was temporarily closed 28 years ago and 
"reopened tonight under a rather di&mul 
setting re:,ultinj^ irom the rain." 
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JudF^lng of parade competitions was made 
from the court of honors, and prizes were 
awarded as follows: Crystal Band, East 
Beranton. $100; Waymart Drum and Bugle 
Corps. $50: and Kemp Post. American Legion. 
$25, Erwin Cunningham, Scranton, was 
awarded a $25 prize for the best decorated 
automobile. 

Judges were Gounod Evans, Harold H. Har¬ 
rison, Central High School, and Horace 
Gregory, West Scranton High School. 


Our Foreign Policy 

ext?',nb:on op rsmarke 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICUICAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Roger W. Babson: 

Babson Discusses Our Foreign Policy 
(By Roger W. Babson) 

Gloucester, Mass. —The country is disap¬ 
pointed by setbacks in Korea and alarmed 
at the possible prosjject of u third world 
war less than 6 years after the second. 
Even If we do succeed In Korea, it will not 
cause enthusiasm among us—only relief. 
For all thinking Americans know by now 
that the Ruealau objective la subjection of 
the v/hole world. So, of course, any peace¬ 
ful solution of the Korean problem can 
only be temporary. For Russia’s policy is 
to divert America's attention from her strat¬ 
egy, disperse and scatter United States troops 
as thinly as possible over the globe, and to 
attack all soft spots everywhere from without 
and/or within. 

PAST STUPIDITY 

We may be our own woiv^t enemies. We 
have been blind and foolish and some among 
us have even committed treason. Who on 
behalf of the United States coiibcntcd at 
Yalta to the cutting in half of Korea, with 
Russia given control of the best developed 
Industrial part of the country? Who with¬ 
drew United States aid to Nationalist Chinn 
because Chinng Kai-shek refused to take 
Communists into the government? China 
would have been a bulwark against tyranny 
In the Orient. Who denied the military 
importance of Korea and Formosa only a 
few months ago? 

Who ordered Stute Department flloa 
stripped of "derogatory” information on em¬ 
ployees as early as 4 years ago? Who put 
Algor Hiss in high position at the forma¬ 
tion of the UN and at the world-dividing 
conference at Yalta? Who partitioned Ger¬ 
many BO that the United States. Britain, and 
France had no access to its main city and 
capital except by grace of the Russians? 
Who withdrew our forces from Korea months 
ago? Who failed to deliver what the non- 
Commuiilst government atked in military 
supplies? It doesn't look to me as if our 
Government has been operating for us. It’s 
netlons have encouraced the spread of com¬ 
munism, caused us anxiety of mind, and a 
lien on our pocketbook. 

PRESENT political TRENDS 

Months ago Senators Taft, Knowland, and 
McCarthy, among others, called attention 
to the danger in the Orient and the need 
for protective action. Today the President 
still appears loath to reorganize the Govern¬ 
ment on a nonpartisan basis. There is still 
a failure to appoint the best brains and 
ability in the couutiy to the most Important 


administrative positions. Also, there Is a 
general feeling in Congress that all of Rus¬ 
sia’s friends have not been cleaned out of 
Government departments. 

If a real emergency develops in the near 
future, we have reason to believe that price, 
wage, and material controls will go into ef¬ 
fect Immediately. Yet. It looks as If neces¬ 
sary action would bo delayed if possible un¬ 
til after the coming congressional elections. 
If controls come again, we should let our 
Congressmen know that we want good Judg¬ 
ment and restraint on the President’s ap¬ 
pointees to coutiol Jobs. The American peo¬ 
ple know now that they were pushed around 
by quite a few political crackpots of ques¬ 
tionable loyalty during World War n. 

OUTLOOK FOR COMMODITIES AND HOUSES 

The transportation of foodstuffs great dis¬ 
tances and possible losses of food-carrying 
vessels Is always to be anticipated under war 
conditions. Therefore, no curtailing of crop 
production need be expected in the next 
year, A sharp crackdown on civilian con¬ 
sumption can be expected before the sum¬ 
mer is over. Now may be a good time to 
buy an aatomobllc: but there is no reason 
for now hoarding foods, clothing, or shoes. 
There will be some Inventory accumulation 
In business; but not on a large scale. 

The Korean war will tend to make prices 
fairly firm for the pre.‘’.ent. This applies 
especially to foods and livestock. The lat¬ 
ter may drop In late summer or early fall. 
Grains will tend to drop too unless weather 
or war developments Interfere. Industrial 
materials will rise moderately. 'This applies 
to metals, textiles, and building materials. 
Real estate, especially residential, could have 
an earlier slump than now anticipated be¬ 
cause of an expectation among younger men 
of being drafted. ThLs could curtail home 
purchases. All of these are of necessity 
short-term price trendb, subject to the risk 
of war. If great amounts are now thrown 
into defense, our Government must cut 
civilian Ependliig. If not, wo are in lor 
more inflation. We all know how dangerous 
that is. 


Hoban Urges Preparedness 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to Include an article from the 
Scranton Tribune, dated August 24,1950, 
which Includes remarks by Judge T. Linus 
Hoban, forty-fourth annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Elks: 

Hol'an Urges Preparedness—Civilian 
Sacrifice Needed, Judge Says 

The Communist drive for world domina¬ 
tion is deadly serious buslnoss and a do-or-dle 
proposition for the democracies, President 
judge T. Linus Hoban, a brigadier general 
and deputy commander of the Twenty-eighth 
Infantry Division, told the Elks Club conven¬ 
tion committee Thursday night. 

The Elks, as a patriotic organization, must 
help to lead the civilian population In all-out 
mobilization of all resources for a flght— 
military or otherwise—for peace, he said. 

The Nation now Is facing its most critical 
period since the War of 1812, when British 
trixjpa captured the city of Washington, the 
Judge said, although lew people realize they 


face a greater threat now than ever before in 
history. 

The Jurist-soldier reminded the group that 
communism is the philosophy of a group of 
nations who feel they must destroy any na¬ 
tion whose ideas conflict with theirs—who 
must eliminate everything that stands in 
their path, 

"There’s no use kidding ourselves,” ho con¬ 
tinued. "They’re bent on destroying us. 
And they’ll do that,” he said, ‘‘unless we react 
will all the means at our command ” 

Amerlc.ans, Judge Hoban said, seem to 
think they can have all their peacetime com¬ 
forts and still avoid the impact of thi.s ter¬ 
rible force. "We can't do it,” the Judge de¬ 
clared, adding "that it is Imperntlve that the 
Nation immediately mobilize every bit of its 
resources and manpower." 

As a military man, he told his listeners, he 
will be putting a group of young men through 
the strlcte.st kind of training—for battle. It 
may be, he pointed out, that they will be 
back in 6 months without firing a shot, but 
we can’t bank on that. 

With these young men making .sncr’.flce of 
their time, and preparing to sacrifice their 
lives if necessary, civilians must be pre¬ 
pared to give up things they think desirable 
and to support with all their hearts the sacrl- 
fices the soldiers arc going to make. 

"The civilian population," said Judge 
Hoban, "must acknowledge that we may be 
hit.” 

"We must move fast," he said "against that 
danger." 

He reminded them that atomic attack 
might strike Scranton. And if it should 
come to other cities first, this city might be 
forced to enro for thousands of refugees. 

"All citizens," he continued, "must realize 
the necessity of preparation—which involves 
sacrlflce." 

"And the Elks,” he concluded, "must lead 
In the effort to support the total mobiliza¬ 
tion of the • ivillan and military resources of 
their community." 


Labor—As Seen By Victor Riesel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHESTER C. GORSKI 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Auguu 29,1950 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Buffalo Courier-Express of August 
22, 1950; 

Labor—A s Seen By Victor Riesel 

Dally glee In the Dally Worker over the 
screaming death of our GI’s in blood-recl- 
dened rice paddles of Korea has so aroused 
our Federal Security police agencies that it 
may be only a matter of weeks before lead¬ 
ers of the American Communist Party, edi¬ 
tors of the Stalinist sheets and party pur¬ 
veyors of "peace” are Indicted for treason. 

Even as this Is being written, the best 
legal brains in the Department of Justice 
arc at work trying to develop an airtight 
treason case against the Communists In this 
country on charges of giving aid and com¬ 
fort to the enemy. 

Every edition of the Dally Worker, every 
peace resolution passed by pro-Communlst 
unions, every call issued by those respon- 
Blble for peace riots on our city streets, every 
argument used by Communist agents urging 
slowdowns in our key factories, are being 
scanned right this minute Inside the Justice 
Department. 
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Our security police and the Department of 
Justice have before them the cases of Tokyo 
Rose. Axis Sally, and Traitor Robert Best, all 
of whom have been tried and convicted. 
The burden of their slrupy broadcasts was 
not to attack the United States but to under¬ 
mine the morale of our lads and urge them 
to go home. These air-wave warbllngs thus 
gave aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Now comes the Dally Worker with actual 
attacks on our commander In the Orient, on 
our Air Force, and on our country. In addi¬ 
tion to urging that our troops leave the 
Korean front. 

In the Communist press there Is real satis¬ 
faction over enemy successes, even though 
these mean the death of our OI's. Lest we 
forget the stuff the Daily Worker has been 
printing, I put it on the record, so you can 
sec It as the Justice Department sees it now. 

On August 11, the Daily Worker reported 
with apparent glee that “Korean people sup¬ 
ply their army at night." And then followed 
this headline which says, of course, that 
the Korean people and not Soviet-trained 
armies are fighting us, with a Communist 
China news agency report that the people 
W'ork day and night to Irustratc our B-29*s. 

Nearly always using Communist news re¬ 
ports, the Daily Worker Issues headlines like 
these across its pages: "Korean civilians 
Rlaiightered by MacArthur’s bombs * * * 

MacArthur’s secret tactic—slaughter of Ko¬ 
rean civilians.’’ 

Just as closely scanned by the Justice De¬ 
partment prosecutors are the numerous ap¬ 
peals to labor by such Communist coorcli- 
nntors p-s Moscow-trained Marcel Scherer, 
peace petition chlel, who constantly showers 
factory workers in key electronic plants with 
leaflets and letters bmeanag our ally, the 
South Korean government, as being guilty of 
the bloodiest crimes against the Korean 
trade-union movement.’’ 

The Commies sure arc making the moat 
of the liberty we give them here to spread 
vrni’iu against our alllc.s. hatred for our 
Army, and disdain for our cause. 

If this isn’t treason, just what Is it, as 
Soviet-Korean shrapnel tears into our men? 


Communism Denounced at Elks’ Business 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA ?IVES 

Monday, August 28, 1950 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an article from the 
Scranton Times dated August 22, 1950, 
concerning an address by Joseph B. 
Kyle. Gary, Ind., grand exalted ruler of 
the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, 
forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Elks 
held at Scranton, Pa,: 

COMMUNISM Denounced at Elks Business 
Session—Called Poisonous Corruption 
IN Bloodstream op Civilization by Grand 
Exalted Ruler—Kzttanning Man Is 
Elected to the Presidency 
Communism is now recognized for what 
It is and what It always will be—a poisonous 
corruption In the bloodstream of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Joseph B. Kyle, Gary, Ind., grand exalted 
ruler of the Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks. Ko stated today at the first business 
session of the Pennsylvania State Assouia- 


tion of Elks in annual convention In Hotel 
Casey here. 

Mr. Kyle charged In his address that our 
Nation is fighting a religious war against 
a godless enemy—communism. 

"Elkdom always has been, and always will 
be, the Implacable foe of communism’s evil 
nature and evil designs upon the liberties 
of men and the peace of the world," he 
said. 

Francis T. Benson. Kittannlng, vice presi¬ 
dent of the State association, was elected 
to the presidency at today's session, suc¬ 
ceeding John H. Bennett, Renovo, who is 
presiding. 

Other officers elected are: H. Earl Pltzer, 
Blclerville, vice president: William S. Gould, 
this city, secretary for his thirty-sixth con¬ 
secutive term, and Charles H. Brown, Alle¬ 
gheny. treasurer for his sixth term. 

Otto Grotofend, New Kensington, was 
elected a trustee for a 6-year term. Marvin 
A. Swagert, Red Lion, was elected a trustee 
for 1 year to fill the unexplrcd term of 
Mr. Pltzer who was named vice president 
of the State association. 

dei.egatks welcomed 

The first business session of the forty- 
forth annual State convention opened with 
recognition being paid to past presidents 
and officers of the State association. 

Some 450 delegates were welcomed offi¬ 
cially by Po.stmaJter Jooeph P. Conrad, gen¬ 
eral chairman of convention arrangemeiits; 
Mayor James T. Hanlon, Judge M. J Eagen, 
and Attorney Ralph G. Mastrlnnl, exalted 
ruler of Scranton Lodge 123, convention 
ho.st. 

Grand Exalter Ruler Kyle confined his 
opening remarks to a discussion of Elkdom 
during which he stated that "fundamentally 
and po.sltlvely we need more of the old-time 
religion In Elkdom." 

"Old-time religion," he said, "Is the basis 
of American democracy which is more than 
a more form of government. It is n phl- 
lorophy of life consonant with the natural 
law and illuminated by divine revelation." 

The second phase of his address revolved 
around world condition.*;. In which he said; 

POISONOUS corruption 

"In the early years of Its rise to power In 
Russia communism’s propaganda succeeded 
ill convincing some people, who should have 
known better, that it was a liberating force 
that was destined to bring peace and happi¬ 
ness to millions. Recent history has stripped 
this mask of communism, and today most 
of those wishful thinkers of u few years ago 
now recognize communism for what It was, 
what it i.s. and what It always will be—a 
poisonous corruption in the bloodstream of 
civilization. 

"Nevertheless, there are some who arc so 
stupid, or venal, or ambitious that they are 
willing to sell their country to Moscow. Wo 
are In a fight for everything that decent peo¬ 
ple value, and with the stakes so high we 
cannot afford to be tolerant of traitors. They 
must be sought relentlessly, exposed, and 
punished like any other enemy of society. 
Neither cun we afford to tolerate those who 
are still .so blind that they cannot see cum- 
munlsm for what it has proved Itsell to be. 
Anyone who persists in collaborating with 
Communist organizations or In parroting 
Communist propaganda should not be sur¬ 
prised to find his fellow men united against 
lilm. 

"Elkdom will continue to be a militant, 
dynamic force that lives, preaches, and 
teaches the glory of our Republic. The 
revolutionary spirit that proclaimed men’s 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness fiames today in the 
hearts of more than 1.000.000 Elks. It lights 
the star of fidelity that blazes above the 
altars of 1,563 Elk lodges throughout America. 
It is the spirit that urges us to go neither 
right nor left, but to go ahead." 


PLEDGES COOPERATION 

"I declare that so great Is our devotion 
to country and its way of life we are all de¬ 
termined, as one. that while there Is an Elk 
left on this earth our country shall never 
run the slightest risk of prostration beneath 
the trampling feet of communism or any for¬ 
eign foe. To that we cooperatively pledge." 

MAKES PLEA FOR SECURITY 

"Certainly one of the most vital services 
that any Elks’ lodge can render to Its com¬ 
munity is to make sure that that commu¬ 
nity is made secure against attempts by sub¬ 
versive groups to weaken and destroy our 
American way of life. 

"Today our order has a greater challenge 
than during any period of its existence. 
With the powerful Influence of our 1,000,000 
members, we can and we must assist In 
keeping America strong. 

"War clouds are hovering over the world 
again, and in all likelihood our subordinate 
lodges again will be called upon to assume 
leadership of the local and national activi¬ 
ties wherein they performed such patriotic 
and unselfish service during two former great 
armed conflicts. 

"Our Nation Is fighting a religloas war 
against u godless enemy—communism. 

"Elkdom always has been, and will always 
be, the Iniplnrable foo of communism’s evil 
nature and evil designs upon the liberties of 
men and the yjeace ol the world." 

Remarks also were made this morning by J. 
Edgar Masters, Chlcn^^o, past grand exalted 
ruler and grand secretary: Howard R. Davis, 
Williamsport, grand trustee; and Charles H. 
Grukelow, Philadelphia, past grand exalted 
ruler. 

Grand Exalted Ruler Kyle this afternoon 
had luncheon In Hotel Casey with his eight 
Pennsylvania district deputy exalted rulers 
who were appointed recently. They are: 
Victory C. Dlchm, Hazleton: C. H. Ellis, Con- 
nellsvllle: Mark W. Williams, Bellefonte; 
Meryl Kllnesmith, Grove City: Henry C. Car¬ 
penter, Lancaster; John Bozette, Coatesvllle; 
Janies Yuengert, Reynoldsville, and Walter 
Urbcii, Charleroi. Also present were Lee Don- 
ald.son, Pittsburgh, past State president, and 
a member of the grand lodge aetlvilles com¬ 
mittee: Mr. Masters and F. J. Schraeder, 
Pittsburgh, assistant grand secretary. 

The district deputies received instructions 
the luncheon on the national Elks’ new 
leadership training program. 

At this afternoon’s business session, schol¬ 
arship awards were presented by the student 
aid committee of the State association. The 
committee comprises Charles H. Grakclow, 
Philadelphia, chairman; Howard R. Davis, 
Williamsport; P. J. Schraeder, Pittsburgh; 
Grover Shoemaker, Bloomsburg; and Dr. 
CharlCvS V. Hogan, Pottsville. 

National foundation scholarship awards 
were presented to eight Pennsylvania stu¬ 
dents and State association awards were con¬ 
ferred upon a similar number of students 
who ere selected for these scholastic stand¬ 
ing and extra curricular school activities. 
Each award is $300. 

In addition to the national and State 
scholastic awards, four north central dis¬ 
trict awards, each for $200, were made. 

National foundation student-aid awards 
of $300 each went to: Adolph J. Yates, Butler; 
Charles E. Hollerman, Turtle Creek; William 
Englert, Kittannlng; Paul A. McGurry, War¬ 
ren; Grover E, Shoemaker, Bloomsburg: 
Theodore B. Moutersz, Harrisburg; Jay F. 
Sharbuugh, Eustuii; and James J. Kasc, 
Reading. 

State association student-aid awards In 
the same amount were presented to: Robert 
Oeorge.s, Coraopolls; WHUnm J. HendrJxson, 
Shamokin; Michael Fitzpatrick, McKees 
Rocks; Blaine Gutermuth, Connellsville; 
Joseph P. Dienst, Philadelphia; Ruth Jean 
Diehl, McKnlghtstown; Jerome M. Creedon, 
Wave,’/, N. Y., and Samuel Oilkerson, 
Bristol. 
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North central district student-aid awards 
of $200 each were conferred upon; Charles T. 
Leasure, Altoona; Beverly Buss, Milton; Mary 
L. Porblnl, Renova; and Marceau C. Myers. 
Lock Haven. 

Other district student-aid awards will be 
presented In the respective districts of the 
Slate association. 

Recipients of student awards and their 
parent-escorts were puests of the student- 
aid committee at luncheon in Hotel Casey, 

Visiting women were entertained at a 
luncheon and fashion show In Hotel Jermyn. 
Visiting Elks this afternoon competed In a 
golf tournament at Country Club of Scran¬ 
ton, 

Tonight at 8:30 there will be a drill team 
competxtlon at the court of honor and this 
will be preceded by a band concert at 8 
p, m. Drill competition today will be by 
Jersey Shore, Pottstown, Erie, and Carlisle 
lodges. 

The second business session of the 5-day 
parley will be tomorrow from 10 to noon and 
will be marked by a memorial program. At 
noon, delegates and guests will go to Rocky 
Glen for an outdoor picnic featured by 
choral competition, athletic events, band 
concert, circus acts, barbershop quartet sing¬ 
ing, games, and finals of the beauty contest, 
A box luncheon will bo served. 

Tomorrow night at 8:15 n band concert 
will be presented at the court of honor, Vine 
Street, by the Elks Boys Band of Lodge 16, 
Washington, D. C. A chorus of 50 male voices 
and a dance group of 36 young men from 
York Lodge 213, directed by Ralph Whooley 
will appear. Francis O. Smallbrook is York 
lodge exalted ruler. 

Charles Lebowltz will be offlrer of the day 
tomorrow. His aides will be John P. Denne- 
baum, Patrick J. Manley, Bam Druck, Aaron 
D. Goodman, and I^eo J. Creegan. 

feome 460 Elks and their guests assembled 
last night at a grand exalted rulers* reception 
In Hotel Jermyn at which grruid lodge State 
nrd local officials were honored. Recogni¬ 
tion for outstanding service was accorded In 
the presentation of scrolls and certlflciites of 
merit. 

Anthracite souvenir clocks wore given to 
Joseph B. Kyle, Gary. Ind., grand exalted 
ruler; J. Edgar Masters. Chicago, past grand 
secretary; Charles H. Orakelow, past grand 
exalted ruler, and Mr. Bennett, State presi¬ 
dent. The presentations were made by 
Mayor Hanlon, Judge Eagcn, District Attor¬ 
ney Carlon M. O'Malley, and Exalted Ruler 
Mastrlanl. 

PLAQUES PRESENTED 

Plaques were given (56 State and national 
executives and 61 convention committee 
members. Past Exalted Ruler Dennebaum 
made the latter presentation. 

Postmaster Joseph P. Conrad, convention 
committee chairman, presented awards of 
merit to the members of the honorary con¬ 
vention committee: E. J. Lynett, editor and 
publisher of the Times; M. L. Goodman, co- 
publisher of the Tribune and Scrantonlnn; 
Dirg. Gen. T. Linus Hoban, Mayor Hanlon, 
Judge Eagen, Orphans Court Judge James F. 
Brady, Congressman Harry P. O’Neill and 
District Attorney O’Malley. 

The Schubert Chtaus, directed by Gou¬ 
nod Evans, entertained. Dancing followed. 
James A. Veras was officer of the day, assisted 
by .Aaron Goodman, Mr. Creegan, Mr. Deune- 
baum. Secretary Gould, and Exalted Ruler 
Mastrlanl. 

Scranton has been listed as tops in socia¬ 
bility by Larry Collins, Burbank, Cal., mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies at performances presented 
by Scranton Lodge for the entertainment of 
visiting Elks each night in the Elks Club. 

The convention also Is serving ns the sev¬ 
enteenth reunion of Mr. and Mrs. Orrle Kline, 
Bellefonte. and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Tompkins, 
Draddock. They first became acquainted at 
the State convention In 1933 In Bethlehem 
and have been meeting at conclaves since 
then. 


Address of Hon. Glenn R. Davis, 
of Wisconsm 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, last Sat¬ 
urday, August 26, our beloved colleague, 
the Honorable Glenn R. Davis, of Wis¬ 
consin, addressed the Northern Michi¬ 
gan Republican Association assembled 
ill convention at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. His forthright address received 
the great acclaim of those assembled and 
I am in.scrting it in the Record for the 
edification of the Members of Congress. 
The address follows: 

I am glad to be here In the neighboring 
State of Michigan. Sometimes I have 
doubted Michigan's neighborly feelings or 
Intentions on the gridiron, but I do recog¬ 
nize In Michigan's lurnlshing us with our 
fine football coach at Madison, Ivan Wll- 
llamson, a neighborly act. 

This part of Michigan I know only through 
the tall tales told me by John Bennett and 
Charlie Potter. I regret that John could 
not Join us tonight, but with Charlie here. 
Michigan’s Republican House delegation has 
u capable spokesnuui. 

In all sincerity, I recognize Charlie Pot¬ 
ter, ns I know you do, as one of the finest 
Republicans in Congress. He thinks and 
talks like a Republican, and when the chips 
are down ho has the guts to vole like a Re¬ 
publican—to vote for what Is right for his 
country even when It hurts. In these days 
of powerfully organized pressure groups, In 
these days of shameless raids on the Federal 
Treasury, it takes more than ordinary de¬ 
termination to vote the way that Charlie 
Potter has voted In the 3 years that he has 
been In tlic House of Reprebentatives. He 
la my able and helpful coworkcr. He is your 
able and helpful Representative In Washing¬ 
ton. He Is our good friend. 

Before going further, I certainly want to 
pay my respects to your great and nationally 
known tram of Republican Senators— Ar¬ 
thur Vandenperg and Homer Fergu.son. 
Not only Michigan, but the entire Nation 
Is fortunate that we need not risk a con¬ 
tinuation of the services of either of them 
this fall. We need them In these troubled 
days. 

These days are indeed troublesome and 
worri.some. Americans everywhere arc be¬ 
wildered over the state of affairs which finds 
\u lor the second time within a decade 
hovering on the brink of a world conflict. 
People are looking to Washington for some 
of the answers. In their letters they write— 
how did we get Into this mess'^ Why are we 
so pitifully unprepared? Where did our de- 
lense money go? What are we going to 
have to do now? 

It Is foolish and dangerous to minimize 
the threat we face. We are In grave danger 
from Communist aggression. Let us face 
that truth, however hard It may be, and 
whatever sacrifices the truth may require. 

It is proper, to begin with, to try to find 
out how and why we got into this mess—to 
examine the mistakes we have made which 
are responsible for our dilemma, so that we 
may avoid their repetition. The Democrats 
don’t like to have us examine the record 
of the recent past—to put the finger on the 
mistakes that were made—because they were 
their mistakes, and their falr-halred fumble 
boys who made them. They wotild like to 
pa.ss It off by saying “what’s the use of 
crying over spilled milk?’* But as Roosevelt 


the first. Theodore that Is, said—we should 
cry over spilled milk, because only In that 
way will we make sure that we don’t spill 
It again. 

The 5 years of mistakes which led to 
Korea began at Yalta In 1946. There the 
ailing President Roosevelt, with Alger Hiss at 
his side, sold China, the traditional friend of 
the United States In Asia, down the river. 
The traditional policy of supporting a sov¬ 
ereign and Independent China was secretly 
abandoned. This betrayal of our Asiatic 
friend, China, to appease, and, yes, even bribe, 
our new Euro-Aslatlc ally, Communist Rus¬ 
sia, was confirmed at Potsdam by President 
Truman In August of 1945. Prom then on, 
to Harry Truman at least, It was good old 
Joe Stalin but bad old Chlang Kai-shek. A 
few months later, all aid to the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment was abruptly halted—no more lend- 
lease, no more planes, no more ammunition, 
A loan that had been authorized and ear¬ 
marked was side-tracked. And why? Why 
did we pull the rug out from under Chlang 
Kai-shek? President Truman announced 
this beautifully wrapped present to Joe 
Stalin Just before Christmas of 1946—we 
did It because the Nationalist Government 
refused to admit the Communists, or, as the 
fuzzy thinkers called them, the Chinese 
agrarians. Into the high councils of Its 
government. 

Thus was established a policy for China 
that In order to get our help the Govern¬ 
ment must take the Communists In. This 
was In direct contrast, even though the two 
later existed side by side, with our policy 
in Europe of denying Marshall plan aid to 
governments which let the Communists In. 

The fate of China was sealed. If the Com¬ 
munists were admitted they eventually, by 
sabotage or deception, would take over a 
govornmont that already had been weakened 
by 12 years of war. If the Communists were 
not admitted, then the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment would get no more American aid, and 
could not possibly cope with the Russian- 
trained. Rufislan-armcd Communists from 
the north. 

With China, the Asiatic heartland, the 
palm of the Asiatic hand, handed to the 
Communists by default. It was plain that the 
pressure would next be directed to the 
thumb of Asia, the Korean peninsula. When 
Haberdasher Harry sold the shirt off China's 
back, he tossed m the necktie for Korea’s 
thro.nt for good measure. 

Not only did Truman and his State D*"- 
partment thus a.ssuie the Isolation and pres¬ 
surizing of Korea, they cut the small nation 
in two arbitrarily at the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel In September of 1945 and Invited the 
Russians to come Into the northern half and 
take over as masters. Instead of an Isolated 
country, the Republic of Korea became an 
isolated half-country. Prom the very flr.t.t 
North Korea became a Soviet state. Indoc¬ 
trinated and militarized. With Russian 
pressure mounting at the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel you would have thought that we would 
have strengthened our position there. Quite 
the contrary was true. Over the protest of 
General MacArthur. General Hodge, and his 
40,000 American troops were withdrawn, leav¬ 
ing only 500 American technlcnl advisers to 
aid the South Koreans. The responsibility 
for this decision, according to the testimony 
of Secretary of Defense Johnson In recent 
weeks, rests with the White House and the 
State Department. The State Department 
was evidently acting on the advice of Ov^on 
Latllmore, who had prepared n memo on this 
question at the request of Philip Jessup. 
Irfittimore’s advice was this: “The thing to do 
was to let South Korea fall but not to let It 
Icok as though we pushed it.” 

Events since then have fit Into that pat¬ 
tern. In September 1949. $10,250,000 was 
earmarked for military assistance to Korea. 
Of that, $2C0 worth was permitted to trickle 
through until the time of the Invasion on 
June 25. As Syngman Rhcc, Prc.^ldcnt of the 
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South Korean Republic said: “I asked for 
antitank guns. I did not get antitank guns. 
I asked for antiaircraft guns. I got none. 
I asked for ammunition for what few rifles 
v;e had. I got no ammunition." 

On January 19 of this year, after a delay 
of 6 months in bringing it to the floor of the 
House, the much publicized Korean-aid bill 
was brought to a vote. This la the bill which 
the national headquarters of the CIO and the 
Democratic National Committee are at¬ 
tempting to use as a smoke screen to cover 
the obvious Inadequacies of the Democratic 
administration. I suspect that you have 
heard some of their parroting minions 
pointing the finger at Charlik Potter and 
saying "Charlie Potter voted against Korean 
aid. Charlie Potter Is responsible for the 
Korean war." 

The Democratic National Committee were 
not the first to use the propaganda of tell¬ 
ing a big lie and telling It often enough In 
order to get some people to believe it. There 
was not a single antitank gun, not a single 
tuitlaircraft gun, not a single round of am¬ 
munition In that bill. Instead It provided 
for funds for power plants, for insecticides, 
for fertilizer. All the aid was purely eco¬ 
nomic. None of it was military. The Re¬ 
publican members of tho House Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Committee, In the minority report, cor¬ 
rectly and truthfully said: "Unless this Na¬ 
tion is prepared to meet force with compara¬ 
ble force, economic Bssistance cannot of It¬ 
self Insure the safety or the Integrity of South 
Korea. To the contrary, there is every rea¬ 
son to believe that the lending of economic 
assistance at this time would only enhance 
the prize to be taken by force of arms and 
Internal Intrigue. Our forces, with the ex¬ 
ception of an advisory mission, have been 
withdrawn from South Korea at the very 
Instant when logic and common sense both 
demanded no retreat." 

To cover the disorder of the retreat, the 
Democratic leaders chose to maintain a bold 
Iront. Represcntativo John McCormack, 
the Democratic lender of the House, said, "We 
established the Korean Republic ♦ ♦ • 

It Is capable of resisting any aggression from 
North Korea." Democratic Representative 
John Kee, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee said, "Tlie testimony be¬ 
fore our committee was that the Republic of 
South Korea is today in a condition where 
It has the power and ability to take care of 
that situation In.'^ofar as Invasion from any 
country north of It Is concerned." 

The shame and the hypocrisy of this 
squirt-gun Korean aid measure was exposed 
by Republican Representative Walter Judd, 
of Minnesota, who spent 10 years as a medi¬ 
cal missionary In China. In the debate on 
tho House floor, Mr. Judd said: "There Is 
no question but that there arc people In the 
State Department who think South Korea is 
doomed ns a result In no small dcgi'ee of our 
own Government's blunders in this whole 
area which they want to cover up. They ask 
us to put up this money now so that if and 
when the day comes that Korea goes, they 
will have their alibi already prepared. They 
can then issue a white paper on Korea and 
say, ‘Well, we did everything we could, and 
Congress appropriated plenty of money, but 
the Government of Korea was just so incom¬ 
petent and inefficient and undemocraLlc and 
corrupt, that It failed to hold the support of 
tho people and so collapsed before the Com¬ 
munists.’ ’’ 

"To those people this bill never was a bona 
fide effort to save Korea. It Is a phony—an 
attempt to shift blame from themselves to 
the Communists for the Communist conquest 
of Korea which they expect. If we make the 
money available, they can blame the 
Koreans: if we were not to pass the bill they 
could blame the Congress. In any case the 
primary aim to them is to get themselves off 
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the hook in Asia to get an excuse for their 
failure to save Korea all fixed up in advance." 

On June 25 that expected blow fell. The 
North Koreans Invaded all along the thirty- 
eight parallel. In a swift change of policy, 
completely reversing the Acheson-Jessup- 
Lattimore policy, the President ordered our 
Armed Forces Into Korea and ordered the 
Seventh Fleet to defend Formosa. This at 
least was action and most Americans ap¬ 
plauded It, Besides, it was to be only a 
police action. The Democratic leaders had 
convinced themselves and each other that 
the South Koreans wouldn’t need much help. 
On June 13, 12 days before the Invasion, 
William C. Foster, the Deputy Administrator 
for the Economic Cooperative Administra¬ 
tion testified that. "A rigorous training pro¬ 
gram has built up a well-disciplined army 
of 100,000 soldiers, one that la prepared to 
meet any challenge of the North Korean 
forces." 

Gen. William L. Roberts, the head of tho 
United States Military Commission to Korea 
tehtilled after the Invasion that, "South 
Koreans were not adequately armed becaube 
our leaders feared they would attack North 
Koreans und thereby embarrass the United 
States. To prevent them from attacking we 
gpve them no combat air iorce, no tanks, and 
no heavy artillery. 

These self-satlsfled administration leaders 
had the asBurance of Louis Johnson, their 
colleague who was head of the Defense De¬ 
partment that. "Joe Stalin will know that If 
he starts something at 4 n. m. the fighting 
power of the United States will he on the Job 
at 5 a. m." 

Americans had a right to believe that we 
were prepared aside from Louis Johnson’s 
blustering remarks. We had spent $50,000,- 
000,000 from June 1946 to June 1960, the 
moat that any nation has ever spent In times 
other than actual war. This was for the 
maintenance of our Defense Establishment. 
It did not Include the biUionB for assistance 
to other nations. 

Our demonstrated unprepaiedness com¬ 
pels us to ask: Where did all the money 
go? Where are the arms we thought we 
were buying? The pity of It Is that thone 
to whom we have entrusted that rcnponsl- 
blllty simply do not know. 

Some things wo have been able to find 
out. For Instance we know that only $1 
out of every $7 that we spent for defenso 
has gene for actual arms. That $2 out 
of c.cry $3 hns gone for what the armed 
services call housekeeping. 'That we have 
spent more for civilian employees of the 
armed services than wo have for all our 
wep))on8, planes and equipment. That our 
acquisitions of combat equipment has been 
less than enough to replace wornout Items. 
Not a single new tank was added to our 
armament. 

What happened to the 26,000 tanks that 
we had at tho end of World War II? Many 
of them were sold at less than 10 percent 
of value as surpiiiB. Ten thousand ol them 
simply disappeared Into thin air. The 
Hoover Commission's national security task 
force uncovered that. Of the 25,000 post¬ 
war tanks, in 1948 the Army records ac¬ 
counted for 15,000. The task force reported 
that the Army was unable to state what 
had become of the others. 

The story of the disintegration and de¬ 
cline of the other branches of the armed 
services is too familiar to require repetition. 
’The Air Force was reduced to 38 groups in 
1946. The Republican Eightieth Congress 
added $822,000,000 beyond the President's 
request in order to rebuild the Air Force 
to a respectable strength. Of that, Presi¬ 
dent Truman Impounded $768,000,000. Later 
Secretary Johnson withheld ^43,000.000 
more. Thus nearly a hlUlon dollars of addi¬ 
tional funds for rebuilding the Air Force 
were arbitrarily Impounded by the President 


and hls Secretary of Defense. Again In April 
of this year, the Republicans took the lead¬ 
ership In adding $850,000,000 for the Air 
Force. Until the time of the Korean inva¬ 
sion, none of that money had been used. 

The scuttling of our Navy, the cancella¬ 
tion of the carrier United States, without 
previous notice to Admiral DenfcM, the 
abuse of Admiral Denfold and hir3 ‘u\b?e- 
quent forced resignation because he dared to 
speak out before a congressional 
is Indeed a sordid tale. It was the tame 
with the Marine Corps, Secretary Jobi'»*on 
had the Marine Corps headed for obllvio7i. 
The corps was permitted to slide to 71,003 
men, nil of whom, except for a lew cmbnfsy 
guards, were kept In the continental United 
States. The Eightieth Congress etived the 
Integrity of the Marine Corpr, but at tho 
time of tho Korean invarlon it was only nt 
66 percent of its authorized strength. Aiid 
BO while Acheson flustered and Johnson 
blustered, ill-equipped and badly outnum¬ 
bered American men were sent Into combat 
In Korea. 

It falls to us once a^eln as Rcpiib’lcnns 
and as Americana to bfiil out the bc*at we 
are In. This has often been our Republican 
lot in recent tlme.s. It’s a cinch we cin’t 
ball out with the lame e::cuscB of the Demo¬ 
crats. 7'hc Truman cronies h.-ive roft- 
pedaled and minimized the "j)oUce action" 
in Korea. Surely no reasonable man can 
discount the ijossiblllty that the conflict In 
Korea may be the forerunner of world war 
III. Since that is true, we mutt prepiire for 
any eventuality. If wo prepare and war does 
not come, we v/ill have been put to the In¬ 
convenience and the exnenisc* of iinnec,*.* rary 
mobilization. If we fail to prepare and the 
CommunifltB strike at other critical portions 
of the globe, we shall risk defeat for our 
country and enslavement of men everywhere. 
An Informed American public, under the 
leadership of men and women who are not 
afraid to tell the truth, will bo ready to 
make whatever BHcrllices are necessary to 
afcBurc security. 

We must rebuild the military strength 
which the Democrat leaders have frittered 
away in the last 6 years. The Marine Corps’ 
maximum eflcctlve readiness must be es- 
Ijiblished and its integrity maintained. 
There must bo a remoblllzed defense ca¬ 
ls bilshment that counts Its power in fight¬ 
ing men and effective weapons Instead of 
blustering sounds and sounding brass. The 
badly neglected and deliberately discouraged 
reserve components of the armed services 
must be expanded, trained and equipped, 
and then retained in that status. 

Such necessary programs will cost money. 
American citizens will have to tighten their 
belts and bear a heavy load. The cost of 
thiu security program must be met currently. 
This action is dictated by our responsibility 
to future generations and by the need to 
combat the forces of inflation. Taxe.s today 
are already at an abnormal rate and conse- 
(luently first emphasis must be placed upon 
the diversion of present nondefense spend¬ 
ing to meet defense needs. Spending for 
activities of government that In ordinary 
times may be dcblratalo must give way to the 
greater and immediate needs of tho national 
security. This requires the elimination of 
all spending not essential for our basic and 
defense needs. 

Thanks to Truman mismanagement and 
petty bickering among hls cronies, the cities, 
towns, and villages of America today stand 
almost defenseless in the face of serious 
threat. 'This Is a matter of urgent necessity 
and yet our Federal Government has lagged 
behind. Such progress as has been made 
thus far can be attributed largely to the In¬ 
itiative, the ingenuity and determination of 
our local civic leaders. 

Each passing day brings us closer to a 
pro^'icai of c.^ntrolicd jn’ices, wo:,:”, profile, 
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and credits. Disgraceful hoarding, new 
Btrlkrs and wage demands, unconscionable 
profiteering arc forcing the American peo¬ 
ple closer and closer to that distasteful 
necessity. As Eepubllcans, our responsi¬ 
bility will be to insist upon the fair adminis¬ 
tration of such a program and, most Im¬ 
portant, to sec to it that such controls are 
revoked once the emergency period is over. 

The American people cannot be expected 
to cooperatively bear these heavy burdens 
uiilcfss they have confidence In the top olll- 
cials of our Government. They do not have 
such confidence in the two top ofiacials oI the 
Truman Cabinet. Whether they are self- 
made scapegoats or Truman-made scape¬ 
goats is immaterial. The necessity for re¬ 
storing public confidence demands the 
rosigiiatlun of Dean Acheson and Louis 
Johnson—now. 

It Is folly to mobilize Americans for com¬ 
bat against communism abroad. If wo fail 
to take effective action against communism 
here at home. So far the Truman Democrats 
have used nothing stronger than pious 
words and a whitewash brush. Ihe tide is 
now beginning to turn. No thanks to any 
of the ndminlstration leaders, but thanks 
to tlie dogged determination of Kcpubllcati 
Members of the Senate and the House, a 
Communist control bill will probably pass 
belore this session of Congress adjourns. 
The Ferguson-Mundt-Nlxon bill to control 
subversive activities will reach the r40or of 
the HtiUee on Monday. Favorable action not 
later than Tuesday is assured. Meantime, 
Senators Ferguson and Mundt have wrested 
a promise from the Senate majority leader 
that a Blmllar measure will be brought to 
the floor of the Seunte before adjournment. 

Of course laws alone will not control com¬ 
munism. We need public officials who are 
dedicated to the enforcement of those laws— 
public officials who will not turn their back 
on Communists, not for the reason given by 
Dean /.chesoii In reluslng to turn his back 
on AlgC’’ Hiss, but because they want to 
watch tbelr every move. Too many of our 
public rfficlals have turned their back oji 
Communists only because they didn’t want 
to see them at their nefarious work. 

Fellow Republicans, there are many mis¬ 
takes of the last 5 years that need to be cor¬ 
rected. Our responsibility now ha.s been 
well set forth by Dr. Kenneth W. Colegrove 
of the political Bcipiice dcpanmeiit of North¬ 
western University, He said. "The best that 
we can do now Is to rally under our Presi¬ 
dent nnd fight the war to a finish.’’ I agree 
with that. I also agree with the second part 
of his statement in w’hlch he said, "being 
sure, however, to replace him In the Presi- 
denllaJ election of 1962." To that we will 
all add a second and more immediate objec¬ 
tive that we must elect n Republican Con¬ 
gress In November of 1950. The issue this 
fall 1 b the same as it has been for several 
years. Whether we shall continue to follow 
the policy of vacillation nnd weakness with 
regard to communism at home or abroad or 
whether wo shall adhere to the Republican 
policy of strength and constancy In that 
opposition. 

The world cries and aches for peace. Such 
a peace we thought we had won 6 years ago. 
Five years of Truman mistakes have frittered 
that peace away, spent it, wasted it, lost It. 
The Truman administration, waist-deep in 
its own failures, cannot be expected to pro¬ 
vide the weapons, the Ideas, or the men for 
tho mobilization of American manpower, 
material, and morale that is our grave need. 
For the sake of America, for the sake of 
America’s friends throughout the world, we 
Republicans must fight for and accept the 
responsibilities of leadership this November. 
A Republican victory lu November will be a 
victory for freemen everyv/here. 


Addition to Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. Plant at Sunburyi Pa. 

EXTENSION OP RjSMARKS 

ov 

HON. IVOR D, FENTON 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN me HOUfcJE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Auoust 29,1950 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, the Penn¬ 
sylvania Power & Light Co., through 
Its president, Charles E. Oakes, lips an¬ 
nounced another large addition to its 
expanding operations. 

It is just another chapter in this pro- 
gre.ssive company’s forward program. 

The following new’spaper article from 
the Mahanoy City Record-Amencan 
gives m detail the program of this fine 
organization. It follows: 

PlNNSYT,VANIA PoW'ER & LlGHT CO. Pl.ANS 
Addition to Big Stjnduiiy Plant 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Pro.sldent 
Charles E. Oakes today aiiuouiiced another 
Inrge addition to the company's big Suiibury 
plant IS in the making. As part of the com- 
pany’.s long-range plans for meeting any 
future needs ot this important iiiclustnal 
area an additional 126,000 kilowatts of gtm- 
eratlng capacity has been ordered lor Sun- 
bury plant, the added generation to be In 
service by 1953. The big addition was In¬ 
cluded as part of the onginul design of Sun- 
bury plant; fuel, railroad, and other sup- 
plemontary facilities to serve this increased 
capacity arc already built. 

In a press coiilcrence today, the utility 
president stated that Pennsylvania Power & 
Light will continue to have adequate elec¬ 
tric power ready and waiting regardless of 
how heavily the Nation may coll tipon cen¬ 
tral cavStern Pennsylvania Industry lor nlJ- 
out production. "Powerwise, this urea Is far 
stronger today than at tho outset of World 
War II. The pre.«!ent Sunbury plant, to¬ 
gether with the additions under way wdll 
alone nearly equal the company’s total gen- 
erating capacity In 1941. With elcculc power 
the driving force of all industrial produc¬ 
tion, I believe it important that the public 
be lully aware ol our preparedness for any 
all-out effort." 

Electric power, he said, was In unusually 
good supply, not only lu central eastern 
Pennsylvania, but all over America. In the 
PcnnsylviLiila Power & Light service area 
adequate electric power Is available for mili¬ 
tary as well us civilian needs. Industry, of 
all types, will have plenty of electricity— 
and no curbs whatsoever will be required 
on residential and farm use. 

Since the close of World War II, P, P. ^ L. 
has added 150,000 kilowatts of capacity, will 
have 100,000 more ready lor early 1951, and 
expecta to have the additional 125.000 kilo¬ 
watts announced today in service during 
1953, These substantlai additions will make 
it pos.«;ible to take care of customer require¬ 
ments at least one-third greater than tho 
present record level, and still maintain ade¬ 
quate capacity reserves. 

Over the Nation, by the year end, the elec¬ 
tric Industry will have added seventeen and 
one-half nillllon kilowatts to the fifty mil¬ 
lion total capacity at the end of World War 
II, nnd by 1953 will have Increased its postwar 
additions by 38,000,000 kilowatts, • • * a 
total of 88,000,000 kilowatts and an Increase 
of 75 percent over VJ-day. America already 
has nearly double the electric capacity In 
service that It had at the outset of World 
War II, and Is producing as much electric 
power as the rest of tho world combined. 


He also said northeastern United States 
alone was producing nearly as much elec¬ 
tricity as ail of Russia. 

BIO NEED IS MANPOWER 

Abked whether America’s electric power 
resources were adequate for an immediate 
nll-out war effort, Mr. Oakes gave an em¬ 
phatic "Yes." The limiting factor to greater 
Industrial production, he said, was the num- 
))cr of American worker.s available, not indus¬ 
trial plants or the supply of electric power 
to move industry’s production lines. "Now 
employed In American manufacturing, min¬ 
ing, and conbtrucLloii liidustrlos are almost 
seventeen and one-half million people 
• * * they are presently supplied by the 

electric Industry wdth nearly 131,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year. 

"Presently unemployed, but available, are 
about 3,100.000 people. With the total num¬ 
ber of workers available cleiermlnlng how 
much America can }.iroduce. the practical 
approach to Immediate hh'hcr production Is 
for Industry to employ all available workers. 
Then, iis conditions require, work the Na¬ 
tion’s inclustiial plant.s over longer hours 
by more two- and three-shift operation, nnd 
step iij) the present 30^(.-hour workweek. 
Maximum workweek of World War II was 
an average of 45 1 ;^ hours a week. 

TO MEET PRODUCTION NEED.*:! 

When Industry Increases production by 
going to two- and tlirea-shifi operation, tho 
same power plants that supplied the one 
shilt can work on througli 24 hours and sup¬ 
ply electricity for three-shift operation. It 
full-hcalc war production becomes necessary, 
nnd the number of workers and v/ork hours 
are moved up to World V/nr II top levels, 
Industrial electric power consumption would 
step up from its present 131.000,000.000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours yearly to 170,000,000.000 kilowatt- 
hours. This increased use of 45,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, is obtainable simply 
by operating present electric generating 
pJants more hours. 

"With all available indiLstrial workers of 
the Nation tliereby accounted for, any fur- 
lliur war production potential must come, 
as It did In World War II, from big cut-bucks 
In civilian production. Simultaneously, 
electric power, presently used lor civilian 
production, would be tran.sferred to war use 
wdth no new demands on existing electric 
generating capacity. 

"Full-bcaio war production also v/ill ul¬ 
timately require new Industrial plants lor 
specialized niiinufaclure ol war materialfi lor 
which existing plants are not adaptable. 
Pf)r this, too, the electric indu.stry has ample 
capacity ♦ * • bettor than 60.000,000.- 

000 additional kilowatt-hours are already 
available for this puriio.sc. It is quite aj)- 
parent that the electric power supply of tho 
Nation is In excellent shape. America’s big 
problem Is to develop sufliclent manpower. 

"This total of 95.000,000.000 additional 
kilowatt-hours per year means the present 
use of electricity by America’s major indus¬ 
tries can be nearly doubled with no In¬ 
creased electric capacity being required, and 
without cut-back.<; In home and farm use." 

Mr. Oakes said that in his company's serv¬ 
ice area the power supply paralleled the ex¬ 
cellent national picture. 

"Pi’om the standpoint of all-out war pro¬ 
duction," Mr. Oakes said, "the big difference 
between today and tlie beginning of World 
War II. Is that In 1940 and 1941, while there 
were substantial electric reserves over and 
above the country’s requirements of that 
period, the Nation’s total Industidal plant 
was not then operating at full scale, nor was 
America’s productive potential nearly as big 
as it Is today. Now the Nation’s Industrial 
capacity is the greatest In history, and while 
It Is already operating at near-celling levels 
on a peacetime basis there are substantial 
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electric reeerves al>ove Industry's require- 
ments even though fiUl-scale wartime opera¬ 
tions be put into effect around the cloch." 

Central eastern Pennsylvania was pointed 
out by the utility president as a strategic 
location for new industry. At one and the 
same time it offers, geographically, ready ac¬ 
cess to our major eastern seaports as well 
as the defensive advantage of lying Inland 
among a protective series of hills. Among 
the other advantages are the many means 
of transportation to and from the area, the 
wide diversity of industry in so many of the 
communities served, and the large numbers 
of skilled workers available. 

“The local area,” he said, “had a good sup¬ 
ply of skilled workers available, and that 
central eastern Pennsylvania with its large 
reserves of electric power could quickly re- 
tiu*n to its wartime responsibility as one of 
the major arsenals of the Nation." 


Scranton Topi in Sociability 

EXTENSION OF REMAUKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. O'NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 20,1950 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following article 
from the Scranton Tribune, dated 
August 22, 1950: 

Elks Entertainer Who Traveled the World 
Lists City as Absolutely Tops in Sociability 

Hearty plugs for Scranton’s friendliness 
are registered by Larry Collins, Burbank, 
Calif., master of ceremonies at the perlorm- 
anccs presented by the Scranton Lodge of 
Elks for the entertainment of delegates to 
the 44th annual State convention, friends 
and visitors. 

Mr. Collins runs into superlatives in pralB- 
Ing the sociability of Scrantonlans, a seg¬ 
ment of the world population he never con¬ 
tacted until a few days ago. 

And Mr. Collins has been places, many 
places. He entertained with the USO in tho 
ETO and Pacific dUJing World War II. He 
moved through Europe. Asia and Africa with 
name bands In peacetime. He wound his 
way through all the States in the United 
States and Canadian provinces. And he 
even had the honor of being expelled from 
Nazi Germany during Hitler’s heyday. 

With all this geography for contrasts he 
places Scranton as the No. 1 area for enjoy¬ 
ment and a center where “a fellow is made 
to feel at home In an instant.” 

“There’s something here. I don’t know 
whether the atmosphere has an influence or 
not. But there’s an air of friendliness in 
the people. It’s contagious. It permeates 
visitors. They are always at home. It ap¬ 
pears as though there are no strangers. 
That quality of sociability premeates every¬ 
body. It was inculcated into my person 
within an hour after I came to Scranton," 
he declared. 

“The Elks stress brotherhood of man. 
That characteristic le right here In Scran¬ 
ton. It’s not only noticeable, it’s inescap¬ 
able," Mr. Collins added. 

Mr. Collins said he is a native and resi¬ 
dent of Burbank, Calif. He stated he never 
entertained for the Elks until the last 
Christmas season at Burbank and he en¬ 
rolled at that time. 

Mr. CoUlns was with Fred Waring’s, Paul 
Whiteman's and Russ Morgan’s Bands. Mr. 
Morgan is a native of West Scranton. 


Par&ipatioii m die Korean War bjr 
Members of the United Nations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who believes that the best if not 
the only way to preserve freedom in this 
troubled world is through the United 
Nations. I am pleased that the members 
of this vital Organization are beginning 
to actively participate in the Korean 
war. Through the press and radio, we 
hear of men and material arriving dally 
at the battle front. 

It is not surprising that many of our 
citizens have been inquiring as to wheth¬ 
er or not the United Nations was a name 
only. This query is natural since at first 
we were actually furnishing practically 
all of the troops and fighting equipment. 

I am pleased to attach hereto a letter 
addressed to me under date of August 
26. 1950. by Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, giving a detailed list of what 
the several members of the United Na¬ 
tions are doing toward winning the Ko¬ 
rean 'War. The letter follows: 

The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington. D. C., August 26, 1950* 
Hon. Joseph R. Bryson, 

Honsc of Representatives. 

Coiigress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

De\r Mr. Bryson: In reply to your letter 
of August 12, I am enclosing for your infor¬ 
mation a recent tabulation of the nature 
and extent of the offers of assistance which 
other nations of the United Nations have 
made for use in Korea. 

With kind regard.'^, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Lotttk Johnson. 

Tabulation op Material Assistance Ofiereu 

Through the Secretary General to the 

Unii XED Command an Korea 

In rei.pon.se to communications from the 
Secretary General of the United Nations Im¬ 
mediately following the action of the Secu¬ 
rity Council of June 25 and Juno 27 on Korea, 
and again on July 14. at which time infor¬ 
mation regarding poBsiblo additional assist¬ 
ance to the Unified Command, including com¬ 
bat forcen, was requested, members of the 
United Nations have suffered the following 
QSf^lstance: 

1. military assistance 

Australia: Ground troops; Australian in¬ 
fantry force in Japan to be built up to full 
war establishment so it can be used at earliest 
possible date. 

Bolivia: Thirty officers of the regular army. 

Canada: Recruitment of special infantry 
brigade. 

China: Thirty-three thousand troops. 

Costa Rica: Offer of volunteers for prelim¬ 
inary training in the United States. 

Netherlands: Company of marines, army 
company (volunteer basis). 

New Zealand: Special combat unit. 

Philippines: Regimental combat team of 
6,000 officers and men. 

Thailand: Combat team of 4,000 officers 
and men. 

Turkey: Forty-live hundred troops. 

United Kingdom: Self-contained force of 
troops. 


a. NAVAL AfSSISTANCB 

Australia: Two ships; 1 destroyer. 

Canada: Three destroyers. 

France: 1 sloop. 

Netherlands: One destroyer. 

New Zealand: Two frigates. 

Norway: Merchant tonnage. 

United Kingdom: Naval forces in Japanese 
waters. 

a. AIR ASSISTANCE 

Australia: One RAAP fighter squadron. 

Belgium: Aid in air transport from United 
States to Korea, 

Canada: One long-range squadron, includ¬ 
ing ground crews; complete passenger facili¬ 
ties of Canadian commercial air service be¬ 
tween Vancouver and Tokyo on two flights 
weekly west-bound and equivalent one flight 
weekly east-bound. 

China: Twenty C-46 transports. 

Greece: Six transport Dakota aircraft. 

Union of South Africa: One fighter squad¬ 
ron. 

4 . MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 

Denmark: Medicaments; Red Cross ambu¬ 
lance detachment. 

Ethiopia: Ten thousand Ethiopian dollars 
for medical supplies. 

India: Field ambulance unit; small sur¬ 
gical unit, if needed, 

Israel: Medical assistance (certain drugs), 

Philippines: Certain vaccines. 

Sweden: Field hospital at Swedish expense, 
manned by Swedish personnelt 

5. other ASSISTANCE 

Chile: Copper, saltpeter, other strategic 
materials. 

Costa Rica: Adequate sites for air or sea 
bases and troop quarters or stations in Costa 
Rica. 

Cuba: Essential articles. 

Ecuador: Economic support within means. 

Lebanon: 5r>.')0,000 for relief of Korea war 
virtiniB. particularly wounded UN combat- 
ants. 

Liberia: Ten thousand dollars in natural 
rubber. 

Nicarogua: Poodstuff.s; raw materials such 
as rubber, personnel (unspecified). 

Panama: Use of bases and merchant ma¬ 
rine ior UN lorccs; farm land use lor assist- 
fince In provisioning forces. 

Philippines: Copra, cocoanut oil, rice, 
toap; 17 Sherman tanks, 1 tank destroyer. 

Tliailaiid: Foodstuffs, such as rice. 

Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Domin¬ 
ican Republic. Mexico, Peru, Philippines, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, and Vene¬ 
zuela have indicated their Willingness to 
consult with the United Conxmand (USG) 
with respect to the type of a^tiatance which 
they might usefully offer. In addition, a 
number of other states which supported the 
Security Council action in Korea have In- 
lonned the Secretary General of their desire 
to provide assistance within the limits of 
their resources and have consulted infor¬ 
mally with the United States to this end. 


Radio Reports From Consress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mi\ Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my rc narks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
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received from a radio broadcasting 
station: 

Radio Station KUIN, 
Grants Pass, Oreg„ August 19, 1950, 
Hon. Harris Ellsworth, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Ellsworth: Regard¬ 
ing your note to us about your Jiist-con- 
rludeti Report From Congress series, I'd 
just like to pass the word on to you that the 
program was well received in this area. I 
have had personal contact with many lis¬ 
teners in this area who voluntarily com¬ 
mented on the program. In their opinion, 
the show was a valuable Insight into the 
goings on back in Washington. In judging 
the listener reaction to tho show. I believe 
the overage person felt ii lot closer to the 
National scheme of things, and gained a 
little more faith in Government after hear¬ 
ing the show. After all, by the time a story 
goe.s through the mill of AP or UP. and gels 
down to the local level, much of the punch 
has been lost. 

As lor my personal comment, I think the 
whole country would be a lot better off if 
more of you guys would do the same kind of 
off-the-cuff broadcast and present them to 
the folks back home. It would go a long 
way toward dispelling the Idea In people’s 
minds that Government is some kind of an 
Impersonal machine which they are helpless 
to control, instead of what It is—tho voice 
and will of the people. 

Sincerely, 

Jack Sivert, 
Program Director. 


Anybody Want To Wayer Money on Louis 
Johnson? 


EXTEiraiON OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
C. Ruark has a faculty for putting more 
meat in his column, cutting through 
sentimentality, than any other of our 
prosent-day colurnnhsts. I wish to iuvsert 
his article which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington News of August 28: 

Anybody Want To Wager Money on Louis 
Johnson? 

(By Robert C. Ruark) 

New York.— a ‘‘no” bettor. In crap shoot¬ 
ing, is a guy who bets against the roller. 

When it comes to Mr, Louis Johnson, our 
Secretary ol Defense, I am etrlctly a no- 
bcltor. Loole Defense said the Korean war 
will last only 0 to 8 months. I would love 
to bolicve it, taut Looie said it. and I got to 
bet no. Loole has an almost perfect record 
of being wrong. 

Looie told us we were In great shape, mili¬ 
tarily. He said also wo would be in big war 
business an hour after somebody hit us. Ho 
was instrumental In paring tho muscle off 
our Armed Forces. He scrapped a carrier 
alter the keel was laid without mentioning 
it to the Navy. 

Loole passed through Korea with a con¬ 
fident grin. A few days later they threw 
oi|. a new war. Looie put his faith In gim¬ 
mick weapons, but forgot bows and arrows 
for the present Injun skirmish. No. I am 
not ovcrlnden with faith In Uncle Lou. His 
i87ord is worse tliun mine at the race tracks. 


My faith In politicians of all sorts has 
shriveled in the last few months. Our 
Fuehrer, after a steady diet of red herring, 
suddenly discovers the presence of spies, 
and sets up a clamor for inner security. Our 
cloak-and-dagger department seemingly got 
scooped on the Korean thing, so wo in¬ 
stalled Waiter Bedell Smith as boss. 

Henry Wallace shattered my dream.s when 
he offered to grow two bales of cotton to 
the acre, where three bales grew without his 
help. 

Now Henry has quit his Progressive Party 
find has even declared w'ar on Korea, 
find has even come out tacitly for the 
A-bonib. This is the man who babbled of 
brotherhood with Russia. It occurs now 
that even Henry realizes he was wrong. Per- 
h.-ips wo may almost see Paul Robeson stump- 
ing lor the Republicans. 

There was a time w'hen I was absolutely 
convinced that anybody who could play a 
musical instrument was Impossible to defeat 
at the polls. But Senator Glen Taylor got 
licked, even though he slng.s and plays and 
uses his family as a prop. This bodes 111 for 
the guitar and has shaken my trust In the 
voters. 

I believed Washington Implicitly when 
they won a paper war with long-distance 
airplane and a push board full of electronic 
wonders; now that the bayonet is back and 
the GI’s got it I am muddled. The cootie 
has come into hl.s own again. 

It is just getting tougher and tougher to 
dump your childish faith into the lap of 
any one soothsayer. I don’t believe Louis 
Johnson knows much more about when the 
Korean war will end than you and I—or if 
It will ever end. I believe everybody is just 
about as uncertain and as lallibic as the next 
follow. 

I bet “no” cm all predictions, and so for 
the percentage has been against the roller. 


Colorado’s Mountain Beauty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM S. HILL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the popu¬ 
larity of the famous Rocky Mountain 
National Park which lies in the Second 
District of Colorado is again recognized 
by the people of the country. 

I am greatly pleased to include with 
these remarks which I have been granted 
to extend in the Record, a newspaper 
clipping from the Denver Post of Au¬ 
gust 24, showing that the one millionth 
visitor has enjoyed the magnificence of 
the park this summer and from all in¬ 
dications an all-time attendance record 
will be set. 

For relaxation, for beauty unexcelled, 
and for the genuine pride that rises in 
the breasts of all Americans in their 
great country, it Is a privilege for me to 
add here that Colorado and the V/est 
boast proudly of its unsurpassed majes¬ 
tic beauty and extend the famous west¬ 
ern welcome to everyone to come to 
Colorado and see for yourself. 

The newspaper clipping follows: 

Park’s Visitors Pass Million 

Estes Park, Colo., August 24.—Rocky 
Mountain National Park has passed the 
million tourist mark. 


Park officials said Thursday that the one. 
millionth visitor of 1950 went through the 
park's gates Wednesday. She was Mrs. Max 
Euell, of Mount Morris, Ill. She and her 
party were given free dinners and boat rides 
at Grand Lake by park officials who now be¬ 
lieve a new all-time visitor record will be 
rung up this season. 


The MacArthur Incident 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. O’TOOLE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from today’s New York Times: 

The MacArthur Incident 

Following ropudlntion of Navy Secretary 
Matthews’ reckless advocacy of a “war of 
aggression” in the name of peace, President 
'Trum in Is now compelled to deal with an 
even graver conflict cf opinion within his 
chain ’ of command Involving a seemingly 
growing split between our military and our 
diplomatic authorities. This conflict, which 
again imperils the bipartisan character of 
our foreign policy and exposes it to further 
assaults by Communist propaganda,: .as long 
been brewing. It has. however, assumed 
unwarranted proportions as a result of the 
unnecessarily pointed statement Issued by 
General MacArthur on Formosa and the not 
exactly happy attempt of Mr. Truman to 
suppress it by ordering the General to with¬ 
draw it. General MacArthur obeyed, of 
course. But the statement had already 
reached the public, and the Republicans 
made certain of the widest publicity for It 
by inserting it in the Congressional Record. 

It Is, of course, axiomatic, Irrespective of 
the merits ol the controversy over Formosa, 
that as tho White House emphasizes, there 
can be only one voice in stating the posi¬ 
tion of the United States in the field of for¬ 
eign relations, and that voice must be the 
voice of the President. To determine the 
foreign policy of the United States and to 
give expression to it Is both his constitution¬ 
al prerogative and his duly, subject to such 
congressional limitations us the Constitu¬ 
tion may provide. In view of this he may 
also require that all Government officials, in 
their own public expressions, stay within the 
framework of the policy he has laid down. 

This applies with special force to our mili¬ 
tary leaders, who under the Constitution are 
subordinated to the President as Commander 
111 Chief and are traditionally under civilian 
control. Any other course could only impair 
the consistency and continuity of our foreign 
policy and create a state of confusion which 
would defeat Its effectiveness. Prc.sident 
Truman is therefore quite right in repudiat¬ 
ing divergencies from his policies within his 
chain of command, though it may be 
doubted that the method he chose in the 
case of General MacArthur was really the 
best available under tho circumstances. 

At the same time, while the statement of 
Secretary Matthews may be set down as a 
case of bad judgment, the MacArthur inci¬ 
dent has far deeper roots which go to the 
heart of both the world situation we face and 
Mr. Truman’s own conduct of our foreign re¬ 
lations. There can be little quarrel with 
General MacArthur's view that from a pure¬ 
ly military standpoint it would be better that 
Formosa should remain in friendly hands, 
lest it become an uusliikable aircraft carrier 
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and ft Bubxnarine base for an enemy who 
from It could endanger the center of our 
whole defense perimeter in the Pacific and 
pose a new threat to peace. But in that 
matter we do not stand alone but are rather 
dependent upon the suport of other free na¬ 
tions and the United Nations who are not of 
one mind regarding it. 

Por that reason, what is militarily ex¬ 
pedient and desirable is not necessarily po¬ 
litically wise or possible. The exigencies of 
military expediency have sometimes ruined 
nations, and it is still a good rule that gen- 
eralB may propose but that the political au¬ 
thorities must dispose. In that respect Mr. 
Truman's letter to Ambassador Austin re¬ 
iterating that the security of the United Na¬ 
tions forces in Korea requires the impartial 
neutraliisation of Formosa, but that we have 
no designs on Formosa and welcome a United 
Nations investigation of our actions there, 
goes as far as It is politically possible to 
go at this time. General MacArthur's trib¬ 
ute to Mr. Truman’s action regarding For¬ 
mosa demonstrates that, as far as it goes, 
he is in agreement with it. 

But there is another factor In the situa¬ 
tion, and that is that to a far larger extent 
than most Presidents in the past Mr. Tru¬ 
man has delegated the conduct and exposi¬ 
tion of our foreign policies to his Secretary 
of State and the State Department without 
proper coordination of the political and mili¬ 
tary points of view. The split between them 
was therefore an inevitable consequence, and 
General MacArthur’s sharp denunciation of 
appeasement and defeatism which he secs 
deluding "so many people distant from the 
scene" Is an obvious effort to bring the 
military viewpoint forcefully to the atten¬ 
tion of both the President and the public. 

In that respect he may have exceeded his 
competence. President Truman has In gen¬ 
eral been right in his foreign policy decisions 
and courageous In their execution. But it 
is nonetheless true that he could increase 
his service to the Nation by taking more ac¬ 
tive charge of our foreign policy and by do¬ 
ing more in expounding it to both the public 
and his subordinates, so all would know 
wither we are going and by what route. 


A Solemn Wnraing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. KRUSE, JR. 

OF INDUNA 

IN THE HOUSK OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. ICRUSE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, a most illuminat¬ 
ing article by Columnist David Lawrence, 
concerning the recent speech by Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy Matthews. I well re¬ 
alize that Secretary Matthews* state¬ 
ment has stirred up considerable con¬ 
troversy and has been officially dis¬ 
avowed, but I also personally feel that 
Mr. Lawrence is absolutely correct when 
he states: 

Mr. Matthews has Involuntarily given 
everybody, however, a solemn warning. 

I feel equally certain that In some re¬ 
spects the real issue before the democra¬ 
cies today is not being met in as forth¬ 
right manner as is to be desired. The 
real aggressor at this time must be desig¬ 
nated to the world, and unless such is ac¬ 
complished in all channels, including the 


United Nations, the sacrifices of those 
on the battle front may ultimately prove 
to be in vain. Our course is inescapable, 
and let us therefore weigh carefully 
those vital decisions so necessary to the 
preservation of civilization. 

Mr. Lawrence’s column reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

A Solemn Warning 
(By David Iiawrence) 

What Secretary of the Navy Matthews said 
in his Boston 8i>eech about anticipating ag¬ 
gression by counterattack cannot be pooh- 
pooed as Just irrelevant or indiscreet. For 
even though he spoke out of turn and has 
been reprimanded for it in the statement of 
disavowal Issued by the State Department 
the Issue he raised is fundamental and in¬ 
escapable. 

The Issue Is simply this: Would the Amer¬ 
ican people be willing to see New York or 
Detroit or any other American cities sud¬ 
denly destroyed without warning by atom 
bombs by an aggressor state and then only 
begin to retaliate by dropping our own atom 
bombs over the aggressor country? 

Must the age-old forms of waiting for a 
declaration of war by an enemy still be ac¬ 
cepted and thus let the aggressor state always 
possess the horrifying advantage of being 
able to tell exactly when and where the first 
blow will be struck? 

REALISTIC PHASE OF ISSUE 

This is not a new controversy In history 
and the apprehension it has stirred probably 
has led to the outbreak of war in cases that 
might have yielded to peaceful negotiation 
but it Is a realistic phase of international re¬ 
lations which in an atomic era at least can¬ 
not be brushed aside as Inapplicable to 
democracies. 

The principal criticism that will be made 
of Mr. Matthews’ speech Is that he gave the 
Soviet propaganda bureau ammunition to 
call us "warmongers." For he said that the 
time may come when the United States may 
have to "Institute a war to compel coopera¬ 
tion" for peace, adding that while this might 
be new for a democracy we might have to 
play a new role—"aggressors for peace." 

Although the speech was not cleared 
through the State Department or White 
House and should never have been made 
because it does not Jibe with American for¬ 
eign pulley, nevertheless now that the words 
have been expressed It probably is a good 
thing to have the Russian press and the 
Russian people know that the American 
people arc not sitting Idly by while a group 
of evil men in the ICremlln are considering 
more aggression in different parts of the 
world. It may be salutary for the Russians 
to learn that a democracy Is debating coun¬ 
termeasures against allowing an aggressor to 
take the Initiative. 

THE RIGHT TO INTERVENE 

In principle, Mr. Matthews Is really saying 
what the American policy proposals on the 
International control of atomic energy have 
advocted, namely that when international 
inspection is agreed to there should be ft 
right to go into any country and put a stop 
at once to any intended use of atomic energy 
for purposes of making war. In the absence 
of such international control, what shall be 
the role of democracy? 

This correspondent has differed in the post 
with Mr. Matthews* handling of the Navy 
Department and has said that a man of 
different experience should be heading that 
department but it could well happen that 
Mr. Matthews’ greatest service to his country 
will some day be recorded as having been 
performed by speaking out plainly as he did 
In Boston last week. 

The issue is too real and means too much 
to the lives of many Americans to be soft- 


pedaled or Ignored. George Oralg, national 
commander of the American Legion, last 
Saturday raised the same question. 

GAZING AT CRTETAL BALL 

It all bolls down to the fact that the 
United States while preparing to defend its 
cities and its allies is failing to come to 
grips with the basic question of a sudden 
attack by the Soivet. Instead all the democ¬ 
racies are doing is gazing into a crystal ball, 
trying to guess what the Communists may 
do. 

The aggression In North Korea was the 
turning point in a war against the democra¬ 
cies which began 4 years ago. It’s a war that 
has deprived many countries of their in¬ 
dependence, has deprived nationals of other 
countries of their rights and has infiltrated 
by devilish means inside free nations, inter¬ 
fering with their governmental processes. 

What Mr. Matthews might better have said 
is that Russia now has started a shooting 
war of aggression In North Korea and the 
question before the democracies is whether 
they will let the true aggressor escape or 
whether they will sit around the United 
Nations table treating him as an equal when 
his hands are covered with the blood of 
allied soldiers. Mr. Matthews might well 
have asked when America and her allies will 
begin formally to name Russia as the aggres¬ 
sor and take military steps If necessary, to 
bring about the withdrawal of her armies 
from Germany and other sovereign countries 
and from areas which Red troops are not 
entitled to occupy. But even so, It was and 
is the duty of the President and the Secretary 
of State to say such things—If they are to be 
said at all. Mr. Matthews has Involuntarily 
given everybody, however, a solemn warning. 


Tennetiee Walking Hone National 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUS:: OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, today, in 
the city of Shelbyvllle. in the district 
which I have the privilege to represent, 
the Fifth District of Tennessee, there 
begins the Twelfth Annual Tennessee 
AValking Horse National Celebration. 
This is an event of outstanding and ma¬ 
jor importance and Interest not only 
in my own State of Tennessee, but for 
lovers of purebred horses in many for¬ 
eign countries. The celebration at Shel¬ 
by ville, which will attract around 30,000 
guests and visitors—all of whom are 
bound together in the close fraternity 
of a common love of fine horses—will 
last for a period of 5 days, being cli¬ 
maxed with the crowning of the grand 
champion by the Honorable Gordon 
Browning, Governor of Tennessee. 

The fine old city of Shelbyvillc, 
Tenn.—situated in the heart of the Ten¬ 
nessee bluegrass section—is known— 
and correctly so—as the walking horse 
capital of the world. Through the en¬ 
terprise of the fine citizens of Shelby- 
ville, this national horse show and cele¬ 
bration was started some 12 years ago, 
attracting the breeders and lovers of 
the superb Tennessee walking horse. 
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Since the first celebration 12 years ago, 
this annual event has grown with re¬ 
markable swiftness in scope and interest. 
However, I want to explain that the be¬ 
ginnings of the celebration were never 
humble. Even the initial celebration at¬ 
tracted some 4,000 visitors to Shelby- 
ville—the county seat of Bedford 
County—and scores of fine specimens of 
the Tennessee walking horse. As 1 have 
said, some 30,000 visitors today are con¬ 
verging on Shelbyville and the show 
which will be held at the beautiful civic 
stadium will feature more than 1,000 
horses from all over the United States, 
from Canada. Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tennessee walking 
horse—correctly known as the world’s 
greatest pleasure and show horse—orig¬ 
inated in middle Tennessee more than 
100 years ago. Today its home knows 
no boundaries. In the past 15 years 
since the Tennessee Walking Horse 
Breeders Association of America was 
founded—with headquarters in Lewis- 
burg, Marshall County, also in the Fifth 
District of Tennessee—more than 20,000 
of the breed have been registered. The 
walking horse is listed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture among breeds of 
light horscs~a distinction of high merit 
since only recognized breeds may be so 
listed. 

The distinctive history of this fine 
horse goes back for generations when it 
first began to be developed among the 
plantation owners of middle Tennessee 
for several purposes—as a plantation 
horse—with an easy, ambling gait and 
straight canter—for pleasure riding—it 
Is the most intelligent, gentlest, and most 
easily handled of all pleasure horses, and 
for light farm work. The univer.sal pop¬ 
ularity of the Tennessee walking horse 
lies in those three characteristics— 
characteristics which make for versatil¬ 
ity and interest. 

ft has been my custom for many years 
to join with the fine people of Shelby¬ 
ville and Bedford County, Tenn., in at¬ 
tending this annual celebration and 
horse show and I had hoped to be able 
to do so again this year. Since it has 
turned out to be impossible for me to 
be present this year, I nevertheless 
wanted to add these few remarks in the 
Record by way of bringing to the atten¬ 
tion of the Members of the House the 
advent of this great celebration and ex¬ 
tending my own greetings to the enter¬ 
prising citizens of Shelbyville who have 
promoted this great annual and success¬ 
ful Tennessee walking horse national 
celebration. 

Gen. Thomas Jonathan ^^Stonewair* Jack- 
son Should Be Elected to the Hall of 

Fame 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
glad that the United Daughters of the 


Confederacy are seeking to have the 
name of Gen. Stonewall Jackson placed 
in the hall of fame at New York Uni¬ 
versity. He has long been and will al¬ 
ways remain in the “hall of fame” of 
universal public opinion. North and 
South, American and European. For¬ 
mally listing him with the other great 
men of America would only be the rec¬ 
ognition of this fact, and would add more 
glory to the judge.s than to the general. 

Gen. Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” 
Jackson owes his fame to his military 
genius; and probably no other man ever 
won such enduring renown in so short a 
time. In April 1861 he was compara¬ 
tively unknown; in May 1863 he died a 
world figure, so that paper boys in Eu¬ 
rope shouted “Stonewall Jackson is 
dead.” He became famous in only 2 
years by doing the things which seemed 
so impossible that some of his associ¬ 
ates at first thought him insane. He 
was “crazy like a fox,” and his men were 
soon proud to follow him anywhere. 

Orphaned in childhood, he was early 
Inured to hardship. He entered West 
Point with less than the usual education, 
but by characteristic perseverance 
worked up from near the bottom to grad¬ 
uate seventeenth in a class of 59—a class 
which Included G. B. McClellan, A. P. 
Hill, and others who later became dis¬ 
tinguished. In the Mexican War he ac¬ 
companied General Scott to Mexico City 
and was repeatedly promoted for fight¬ 
ing with distinction. 

In 1851 he accepted a teaching posi¬ 
tion at the Virginia Military Institute 
and soon afterward resigned from the 
Army. After about 10 years of mediocre 
teaching. Jackson entered heartily into 
the War Between the States, fighting for 
what he considered essential freedoms. 

Fame first came to him at the first 
battle of Bull Run, where it was re¬ 
marked that he and his brigade were 
standing like a stone wall, while others 
were giving ground. There and then he 
became Stonewall Jackson. Then came 
his Shenandoah Valley campaign, which 
has been summarized thus: 

At the beginning of 1862 McClellan 
planned a double invasion of Virginia. He 
was to lead an attack In person on the pen¬ 
insula, and three armies were to concentrate 
in the Shenandoah Valley, sweep the region 
of Conledcrates, and approach Richmond 
from the west. Jackson had 17,000 men; 
four scattered armies opposing him had a 
total of 64,000. He attacked Milroy at Mc¬ 
Dowell, defeated him and pursued him 
northward. Next he fell upon Banks at 
Winchester and drove him beyond the Poto¬ 
mac. Fremont from the west and Shields 
from the east, each with more men than 
Jackson had. and each 20 miles from Stras- 
burg, moved toward that place, hoping to 
unite and intercept Jackson on bis retreat. 
Jackson was 66 miles from Strasburg; but 
with his gallant *’foot cavalry” he reached 
Strasburg first, defeated Fremont at Cross 
Keys and Shields at Front Royal, spread dis¬ 
may in the National Capital and caused more 
military damage to the Federate than a de¬ 
feat before Richmond would have accom¬ 
plished. 

Jackson’s further career is briefly re¬ 
lated by the same biographer: 

Ho next moved his men by rail to Join 
Lee at Richmond, and falling upon McClel¬ 
lan’s left, helped to force the retreat of the 
Federal Army from within sight of the Con¬ 
federate Capital. Then moving rapidly 


northward, he Interposed his Army between 
Pope and Washington, at Manassas Junction. 
Second Bull Run. due mainly to Jackson’s 
maneuver, was a greater blow to the Fed¬ 
erate than the first battle. It was the same 
at Prederlcksbuig, Harper’s Feny, Antletam, 
and Chancellorsvllle. His genius Impressed 
Itself on every campaign, and he was recog¬ 
nized as the greatest commander that the 
war had developed. His mere presence 
struck terror to his foes. It has been esti¬ 
mated by high military authority that his 
being in command of an army added 50 per¬ 
cent to Its effective strength. 

Another biographer states that many 
critics regard the valley campaign of 
1862 as the most remarkable display 
of strategic science, based on accurate 
reasoning, correct anticipation of the 
enemy’s plans, rapid marches, and judi¬ 
cious disposition of an inferior force in 
all American military history. 

The same writer continues— 

In any list of the half-dozen greatest Amer¬ 
ican soldiers, Jackson is included by virtually 
all critics. 

Dr. Hunter McGuire. Medical Director 
in Jackson’s army, talked, in the years 
following the War, with some outstand¬ 
ing British military leaders, and he re¬ 
ported: 

I recently heard some of the first soldiers 
and military students ol England declare 
that within the past 200 years the English- 
speaking race has produced but five soldiers 
of the first rank—Marlborough, Washington, 
Wellington, Robert Lee, and Stonewall Jack- 
son. I heard them declare that Jackson's 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley was the 
finest specimen of strategy and tactics of 
which the world has any record; that in this 
series of marches and battles there was never 
a blunder committed by Jackson; that this 
campaign in the valley was superior to either 
of those made by Napoleon In Italy. One 
British officer, who teaches strategy in a great 
European college, told me that he used this 
campaign as a model of strategy and tactics 
and dwelt upon It for several months In his 
lectures; that It was taught for months of 
each session In the schools of Germany; and 
that Von Moltko, the greatest strategist, de¬ 
clared it was without a rival in the world's 
history. This same British officer told me 
that he had ridden on horseback over the 
battlefields of the valley and carefully stud¬ 
ied the strategy and tactics there displayed 
by Jackson. He has followed him to Rich¬ 
mond, where he Joined with Lee in the cam¬ 
paign against McClellan in 1862; that he had 
followed his detour around Pope; his man¬ 
agement of his troops at Manassas; that he 
had studied his environment of Harper’s 
Ferry and Its capture; his part of the fight at 
Sharpsburg, and his flank movement around 
Hooker, and that he had never blundered. 
“Indeed,” he added, “Jackson seemed to me 
• • • Inspired.” 

The English were quick to recognize 
General Jackson’s greatness. In 1875 
they sent a bronze statue of the General 
to the State of Virginia; and the Gener¬ 
al’s leading biographer is the British Pro¬ 
fessor of Military Art and History, Lt. 
Col. G. P. R. Henderson. This English 
military authority compares Jackson 
with the great Duke of Wellington, and 
not to the disparagement of Jackson. An 
English Earl is quoted as saying, “Jack- 
son was in some respects the greatest 
man America ever produced.” Surely we 
Americans ought not to fall behind those 
of other countries in our appreciation of 
this great man. 

It is a satisfaction to know that Stone¬ 
wall Jackson’s fame as a military leader 
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is augmented by his character as a 
Christian gentleman. His faith in Ctod 
controlled his life and made him great. 
Few men in active life have ever come 
so near to the literal fulfillment of the 
Apostolic injunction to pray without 
ceasing. He was so temperate that he 
generally avoided all stimulants, not only 
liquor and tobacco, but even tea and 
coffee. He paid a tithe of his income for 
religious and charitable purposes. He 
joined others in Lexington, Va.. in 
teaching a Sunday school for Negro 
children, and against considerable oppo¬ 
sition taught them to read and write. 
He was faithful as a deacon in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church. 

Yet, although he was so zealous in 
religion, he was not narrow or bigoted. 
On a rapid march in v^h^ch baggage was 
made as light as possible, tents were to 
be left behind. But when a Catholic 
priest said he needed the privacy of a 
tent in order to perform the duties of 
his office, the General ordered that the 
priest should retain his tent, though no 
one else in the corps had one. He once 
described an Army service approvingly: 
“We had a Presbyterian sermon, intro¬ 
duced by Baptist services, under the di¬ 
rection of a Methodist chaplain, in an 
Episcopal Church.” He did not believe 
that the appointment of chaplains 
should depend on their denomination, 
but on their Christianity. Of course we 
could not ask that the General should 
be elected to the hall of fame because 
of his moral excellence, but such nobility 
of soul is so often lacking in world-re¬ 
nowned military leaders, as for instance 
Napoleon Bonaparte, to whom Jackson 
has often been compared, that it is good 
to know that “Old Jack,” as his men lov¬ 
ingly called him. was a Christian gentle¬ 
man. 

Stonewall Jackson’s special genius has 
been thus described and analyzed: 

These were the elements which shaped 
Jackson's dlslixictive characteristics as a 
soldier and commander which may be most 
concisely stated; a natural genius for the art 
of war, without which no professional train¬ 
ing will ever develop the highest order of 
military talent; a power of abstraction and 
self-concentration which enabled him to de¬ 
termine every proper combination and dis¬ 
position of his forces, without the slightest 
mental confusion—even In those supreme 
moments when his face and form underwent 
a sort of transflgtiration amid the flame and 
thunder of battle; a conviction of the moral 
superiority of aggressive over defensive war¬ 
fare in elevating the courage of his own 
men and In depressing that of the enemy; an 
almost intuitive Insight into the plans of 
the enemy, and an Immediate perception of 
the time to strike the most stunning blow, 
from the most unlooked-for quarter; a con¬ 
viction of the necesclty of following every 
such blow with another, and more terrible, 
so as to make every success a victory, and 
every victory so complete as to compel the 
speedy termination of the war. 

“His schemes of war were sudden, unfore¬ 
seen— 

Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 

It seems as If some momentary spleen 
Inspired the project and compelled the 
blow. 

And most his fortune and success were 
seen— 

With means the most Inadequate and low; 
Most master of himself and least encum¬ 
bered. 

When overmatched, entangled and out. 
numbered.” 


Stonewall Jackson was shot by mis¬ 
take by his own men at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, and died of pneumonia 
a few days later. His death may have 
been a decisive factor in the great strug¬ 
gle. Lee declared that he could have 
won the battle of Gettysburg if Jackson 
had been with him. The greatness of 
his genius is beautifully implied in the 
prayer of the veteran Father Hubert at 
the dedication of a Jackson monument 
in New Orleans: 

God, when thou didst decree that the Con¬ 
federacy should not succeed, Thou hadst 
first to take Thy servant. Stonewall Jackson. 


Mrs. Ina Ditlard Russell—An Outstanding 
American Mother 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently read one of the most beau¬ 
tiful tributes to American motherhood 
that it has ever been my pleasure to read. 

This article, written by James C. De- 
rieux, entitled “Cheaper by the Baker's 
Dozen” appeared in a recent issue of 
Collier's magazine. 

It tells of Mrs. Ina Dillard Russell, who 
last May was selected as Georgia’s 
mother of the year. To read the story 
of Mrs. Russell’s devotion to her family 
and her community, one cannot help but 
be tilled with humility and gratitude to 
this great woman who has given so much 
to mankind. Mrs. Russell, who is now 
82 years old. is the mother of 13 children, 
all of whom have in their own right made 
sizable contributions to their State and 
Nation. 

Somehow, to read of Mrs. Russell’s life 
is to be reminded of the great sacrifices 
which women have made throughout his¬ 
tory in order that their children might 
live a more worth while and decent life. 
I highly commend this article to all of 
you in the knowledge that you will be In¬ 
spired by it just as I have been. The ar¬ 
ticle follows: 

Cheaper by the Baker's Dozen 
(By James C. Derleux) 

Ina Dillard Russell, the youngest of 13 
children and herself the mother of 13. Is a 
frail little ludy of 82 who must spend most 
of her time in bed. But her mind is merry, 
her heart gay, and the colors of her sunset 
are as bright as the flowers she loves. All 
her children are grown now, and doing well. 
There no longer Is need for her to make the 
rounds on blustery nights to be sure they are 
covered; no need to sew by the light of an 
oil lamp until past midnight to stay abreast 
of their needs for rompers and blouses and 
shirts and skirts and underthlngs. The day 
when seven of them bad whooping cough at 
the same time is for away and long ago, 
remembered only aa one of the inevitable 
adventures and one of the victories along 
the road of family life. 

Last May 11 the town of Winder, Oa., 
near which Mrs. Russell lives, declared a 
holiday in her honor. Twelve of her chil¬ 
dren (all but the Army ofllcer, who was on 
foreign duty), most of her 33 grandchildren. 


several of her 7 great-grandchildren, un- 
censused nephews, nieces, cousins, Her¬ 
man Talmadge, the Governor of her State, 
and thousands of others were on hand to 
celebrate the choice of this groat woman as 
Georgia's mother of the year. It was a won¬ 
derful day of speeches, receptions, a parade 
with floats representing the careers of her 
sons, and handsome presents of silver. When 
the day was over, she still was smiling as her 
anxious children stood around and urged 
her to rest. 

“I'm rested,” she said. “I’m having a 
wonderful time. I did not know my neigh¬ 
bors cared for me like this. I never was able 
to do anything much for them, except maybe 
take care of them when they needed me. X 
had to give so much time to my own chil¬ 
dren that I never could do all X wanted to do 
for others. But I have loved them, and it Is 
so good to know that they love me.” 

The children, to whom she gave so much 
of her time before her health broke, have 
rewarded her efforts and her faith. 

Her oldest son. Richard Brevard Russell, 
named for his father, is now in the United 
States Senate. Before that he hud been 
Georgia's youngest Governor. Her second 
son. Robert. Is a justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals, which Is next highest to 
the Supreme Court. Walter is a major In 
the United States Army. William Is a farmer 
and manager of the old home place. Field¬ 
ing Is head of the English department at 
the Georgia Teachers College. Statesboro. 
(William and Fielding are twins.) Edward 
Is pastor of the Trinity Presbyterian Church 
In Montgomery. Ala.; and Alex Is a doctor 
with a general practice In and around 
Winder, a small county seat between Athens 
and Atlanta. 

The six daughters all have had a turn at 
school-teaching. Mary Is Mrs. 8. Gordon 
Green, of Alexandria, Va., whose husband Is 
an Inventor and small-arms expert employed 
by the United States Department of Defense; 
Ina, an attorney. Is Mrs. J. K. Stacy, of 
Washington, D. C., whose husband Is an of¬ 
ficial of Colonial Airlines; Marguerite Is Mrs. 
James H. Bowden of Atlanta, wife of an officer 
In the Federal Reserve Bank there; Harriett 
Is Mrs. 8. Ralph Sharpton of Falls Church, 
Va., whose husband Is with the Maritime 
Administration; Patience Is Mrs. Hugh 
Peterson of Alley, Ga., and Washington. D. C., 
whose husband was fur 12 years a member 
of the Congress and is now in private prac¬ 
tice as an attorney; and Carolyn, the young¬ 
est of the 13, is Mrs. Raymond L. Nelson, wife 
of the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Stuttgart, Ark. 

The Senator, his brother William and Wil¬ 
liam's capable wife, live at the Russell home, 
a big white house amidst a grove of pecans, 
mimosas and numerous flowering shrubs. 
Robert and Alex live within a few hundred 
yards in handsome homos of their own. 
Grandson Bob and his family live In 
"Newlywed Cottage” on the home place, 
where a number of other young couples in 
the family have lived while getting under 
way. All the children wherever they may 
be, come home whenever they can to be with 
the great lady who made the family what It 
Is. She is never lonely. Evenings, now if 
there is no special family gathering, she en¬ 
joys television, including wrestling matches. 
“I don't approve of wrestlers,” she says. 
"They seem to be so rough. But I will look 
at them.” 

The father of this notable family. Richard 
Brevard Russell, was himself a distlnf^ulshed 
man, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia at the time of his death in 1938. But 
for many years he served on lower benches, 
and at much less pay than the $7,000 a year 
ho drew in his final years. His family did 
most of its growing up while he was drawing 
8 or 4 thousand a year. For a time, when 
seven of his children were in college, he left 
the bench, practiced law privately until he 
paid Ills debts, then went buck to his robes. 
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The old Judge took little part In the de¬ 
tails of rearing his family. His wife was the 
genius in that Held. Usually she had a cook 
to help, hut not always. For a stretch of 
time she prepared all the meals herself In 
order to save money and apply It to the 
building of what Is now the family home¬ 
stead. The Judge ordered groceries at whole¬ 
sale in Atlanta for hU own family and for 
other families living on his cotton farm. 
His wife kepi the accounts, and the old day 
book shows some interesting notations. For 
example, it disc’/^ses that xn the spring of 
1912 she personally made 184 garments. An¬ 
other spring she began to count the button¬ 
holes, but gave up at 100 when something 
happened to divert her attention. 

Through these busy years of sewing, clean¬ 
ing, cooking, managing, she occabioiially 
lound time to hold school clas.‘?e6 in her own 
home. Robert and several of the other chil¬ 
dren got thoir primary-school training Iroiii 
their mother. 

On Sunday afternoons she played the 
piano as her family gathered around and 
sang hymns. Elvery child had to know the 
shorter catechism and at the Sunday gather¬ 
ings each one was called on to recite versos 
from the Bible. Both the mother and the 
old Judge were generous In praise, and as 
generous as they could be In other rewards 
lor the children who did best. 

Today Senator RTi5sr.Ui remembers that, as 
a child, he did not know mothers had to 
sleep. His own was up and busy when ho 
went to bed and again when he awoke In 
the morning. If he became cold in the night, 
she covered him. If he was sick, she was be¬ 
side him. *T was nearly 10 years old," he 
says, "belore I saw her asleep. I btlll recall 
how shocked I was." 

All through the growlng-up years Mrs, 
Russell wrote frcquontly to children who 
were away at school, or at work; and many of 
these letters have been treasured and kept. 
They are good, long reports on events around 
the home, with nice touches that doubtless 
stirred n<j.sLalglc memories, or stimulated 
determination. To a child who was wavering 
about something she wrote: "We can stand 
a great deal in this world and stand it well 
if we have enough grit in our gizzard.s. You 
must decide for yourself." 

And to one of her sons who had gone away 
for the first lime: "How I do want to see you. 
but how proud I am that you are sticking It 
out and not coming home.” 

To a daughter: "As you know. In growing 
flowers I m^.er have hothouse plants. I love 
the kind that can stand anything that comes 
along. And I love to think of my '13 va¬ 
rieties’ growing and thriving and sciiUliig 
out fragrance, bcouLlfylng the world." 

She thought of her lamily as a cooperating 
unit. Many of her letters began: "I have a 
plan to lay belore you,” or "What do you 
think of this?" 

lu her eilorts to have each child develop 
according to his own gifts and defires, she 
avoided giving specltic directions, but thoro 
were many broad hints and principles, such 
us; 

“Take good care of your little sister, but 
don’t w^orry her wlih too much watching. 

* * * My clilld, cultivate a sweet depo¬ 

sition and practice kindness and gentlericss 
In all things. If you do, you will give genuine 
pleasure to all you are thrown wnth. Study 
and be smart, too. * • • Do your part. 

* * * Just make others liappy mid you 

will be happy. * ♦ • Make people love 

you. * * * I must say goodby now and 

make the fires, for it is getting cold. * * • 
I am constantly thinking of my darling chil¬ 
dren. ♦ ♦ • Yot» have been a fortunate 

girl, born with a good little body, a fmr 
amount of good looks and a bright mind. 
Also you found a fond father and a loving 
mother awaiting you. * * * you young 

people can’t realize how much you are loved. 

* • * You must have a place to fill or you 


would not have been sent into this world. 

• * • Now don’t say ‘poor Mama’ to me. 

I do have such a good time." 

To a daughter who had written home that 
she was blue: "And how much exercise on 
the hoof do you take per day? Walk, walk. 
There is nothing like It. And your com¬ 
plexion will stay good and you will not be 
so fat either, when you grow older. Drink, 
drink water." 

And to one who had said .she was so tired 
of being poor: "Oh. my child, that hurt 
me. You are not pour, unless it is in your 
soul and heart * * 

As the children grew up and had children 
of their own. Mrs. Russell continued to write 
to them, her letters characterized by the same 
afllrmativo altitude toward life. Whenever 
word came of a new grandchild she re¬ 
sponded with as much onthuslasin as If 
there had been none before. "We are over¬ 
joyed " she wrote Mrs. Bowden when a son 
was born. "We arc thrilled. You should 
have seen Doscia (the cook) when I told 
lu r. She picked up a chair and wont run¬ 
ning around the dining room table, said slie 
hud to hug somebody, and as 1 was seated 
she hugged my head and I hugged her logs. 
Daddy was .so happy, and Rob and Sybil 
(Rob’s wile), Carolyn, and Dick. It’s a great 
privilege we women have to bring forth 
liumaii beings. I’m proud and thankful fur 
all of mine.” 

Notwithstanding all the children, the In¬ 
numerable visitor.^, the difticulties of living 
in a house without central heat, where many 
fires had to be made every winter day, and 
where all cooking wn.s clone on a wood- 
burning stove, life In the Russell home was 
orderly. Every older child was responsible 
for a younger one. The three oldest were 
girls, and to this day they point with pride 
to one brother or anotJier, and say, "You 
know, he’s my boy. I raised him." 

IN A SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS 

As older sisters and brothers finished col¬ 
lege and began working, they sent money 
home to younger members of the family to 
help them along with their schooling. All 
hut one have college degrees. Household 
tusks were paB.^ed down the line, too; the 
milking from Dick to Bob to Walter and 
so on to Alex, who was stuck with it because 
there was no boy younger than he. 

Mother Russell set the example for her 
children by her own strict attention even 
to the little proprieties. No sloppy—or 
casual—drcs.slng was allowed at breakfast, 
or at any meal. Even when she did her 
own cooking she "fixed up" before coming 
to the table. The children were required 
to be punctual, or lose out on whatever wa.s 
taking place. When, in their reading, they 
came to words they did not understand, she 
insisted they make notes of them and look 
tlieni up before the dny was done. 

"I made them mind, too," says Mother 
Russell. "I had to. My goodness, how could 
I raise 13 If they didn’t mind." 

In the course of their schooling several of 
the children lived with relatives lu the places 
where their schools were located, but each 
time Mrs. Russell sent one off to a sister or 
an aunt, she told her to "send him back the 
Hist time he dtsobey.s." 

Judge Russell commuted by train to Atlan¬ 
ta, about 60 miles away, much of the time 
lie wn-s on the bench, and alwaj»s on the 
afternoons that ho was coming home, whether 
on the vestibule to Winder or the local to his 
own flag stop of Russell, the children were 
bathed and freshly dressed to greet him. He 
was the honorod memher of the family. He 
sat on his wife’s right at meals. He always 
made a nice talk at the table whenever the 
family was celebrating n birthday; and every 
year he stood before the Christmas tree and 
spoke of the meaning of the holiday before 
distributing the gifts. 

Mrs. Russell did not hold back from 
switching her boys when she thought they 
needed it, William teases her now by relating 


that they had plenty of blackberries but no 
peaches when he was a child because of hla 
mother’s demand for peach twigs. But she 
had other disciplinary methods. A child 
might be required to sit utterly still and 
quiet in the clothes closet for half an hour 
or an hour, depending on the gravity of the 
crime. Once she taught Fielding, her teacher 
son, a lesson when he left his tricycle In the 
hall near the back door. She .said nothing 
about it until dark, but neither did she move 
it. Then without making a light she told 
Fielding to go close that door. Ho started, 
but fell whammy over his own tricycle. 

The Senator, when a small boy, was ex¬ 
ceedingly fond of sausage, and often said 
he never did get enough. After a number of 
such comments, his mother asked him how 
much sausage would be enough, and he said 
he wanted a pound all to himself at one meal. 
At the next meal h- was given a pound and 
directed to eat all of It. About hallway 
through he began to weaken, but his mother 
urged him on until he could stand no more. 

Rob made a similar slip about wanting a 
dozen bananas at a sitting, and Mary, for¬ 
getting the experiences of her brothers, said 
she wanted a whole fried chick^tn, Mrs. 
Russell rocks back and forth in bed as she 
laughs nt these disciplinary adventures of 
long ago. Dally around her bedside there is 
merry talk of the ways .she managed to bring 
up all of her children. All the Rus.sellB are 
good and lively talkers. 

The daughters tease her by Insisting she 
always sides with the men against the 
women, regardless of the merits ol a case, 
and they tell a story to illustrate what they 
mc.an. Once an enraged tenant on the Rus¬ 
sell place struck his wife with a kerosene 
lamp, shattering the glass and spilling the 
oil. Mrs. Russell heard of the argument 
and went to the tenant's homo to see what 
she might do. The women was not badly 
hurt, and after some minor attentions Mrs. 
Russell admonkshed her: "You should not 
have made your husband mad enough to do 
a thing like that." 

Incidentally, the daughters say llieir 
mother invariably fiide.s with their husbands 
even against them, and she cheerfully de¬ 
clares, "Well, the men usually are right." 

The doors of the white frame house that 
is the Russell home have always been open 
to guests, strangers or not. Visiting preach¬ 
ers more often than not had their Sunday 
dinners there. Fvery summer there were 
house parties when sons or daughters had 
their school friends In for a w^eck or two. 
The family jokes now about how their 
mother could always find more hominy grits 
lor the big pot, and .somehow thin the gravy 
so it would go around; and William, the 
for lily’s chief Jester, says they had signals 
to indicate the state of the food supply. 
When someone said, "P-H-B," that meant 
"family hold back." All of which Mrs. Rus¬ 
sell denies, but greatly enjoys. 

A HOBO AS OVERNIGHT GUEST 

In the first quarter of this century, when 
hobos and tramps were numerous, the chil¬ 
dren were coiivinnod that mj^sterious mark 
-lugs on local railroad water tanks guided 
Itinerants straight to their door. Mrs. Rus¬ 
sell gave each one food, and talked with 
him r.bout his family, and whether or not he 
ever went to church. Once she horrified 
her daughters by inviting a hobo to spend 
the night. They protested. "Mother I You 
aren’t going to let that bum stay here?" 

"I certainly am," she said calmly. 

So the hobo spent the night, went on his 
way refreshed and with the knowledge. If 
he had any moral perception left, that at 
least one person still had faith in him, and 
hoped he would do better. 

She told those knights of the crossties, as 
she told her own children, that every person 
born into this world Is here for a useful pur¬ 
pose; and she thinks it is possible that some 
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Of them may have done better after a visit to 
her home. ‘*Who knows?" 

Deeply religious herself, Mrs. Russell often 
prayed that one of her sons would enter 
the ministry, but she did not urge any one 
of them to take that course. "I never tried 
to Influence any of my children to do any 
particular kind of work," the says. "I just 
taught each one to find why he is here, 
and to do the very beet he can." So, when 
Henry Edward Russell became a minister, 
the decision was his, but the deepest delight 
was hers. "Edward will be ordained Into the 
ministry tonight," she v;rote to an absent 
child. "It is as thrilling to me as Dick’s 
Inauguration as governor." 

Another of her great thrills, she says, was 
when her twins. Wllllum and Fielding, were 
born. "That was the proudest moment of 
my life up to that time." 

Mrs. Russell was born at Farm Hill, 
Georgia, February 18, 1868, and was teach¬ 
ing school at Athens when she met her hus¬ 
band. She will tell you now that her life 
from that time on has been peaceful, even 
calm, and "Oh, so happy!’* 

She recalls only a few occa.'^ions when the 
was terrified. Once was when Dlek had 
pneumonia. Another was when she thought 
she hud cancer and wondered what would 
happen to her little children. The time 
when Mary swallowed her Sunday-f.chool 
penny, when the horse bit Dick, and Mar¬ 
guerite had to run a mile lor the doctor, 
arc but IncldcntR. Of course, such things— 
like measles—happen In any large family. 

Even the Kurnmer of 1011, when her hus¬ 
band, the old judge, ran against Hoke Smith 
and Jno Drown lor governor, seems now to 
have been a peaceful Eeason. She says she 
did not have time to help her husband much 
—except by writing several hundred let¬ 
ters—because so many of the children were 
small then; and that she was not disap¬ 
pointed—except for him—when he was de¬ 
feated. "I didn't want to take all my little 
girls to the Capitol In Atlanta in gingham 
aprons," she explains. 

Tlio cmaller children were eagerly Inter¬ 
ested In that political contest. When they 
heard their father was In a race with Hoke 
Smith, a rather rotund man, and Joe Brown, 
who was frail and small, they Imagined It a 
foot race, maybe right down the big road In 
front of home, and they were sure their 
father would win because he had such long 
legs. 

That race did not come oil the way they 
hoped It would, but they saw the Judge win 
many other foot races with the morning 
train to Atlanta. The Seaboard Railroad 
runs perhaps a hundred yards In front of the 
Russell homo, and to accommodate Its fre- 
ciuent and distinguished passenger, a flag stop 
was made where his lane crossed the rails. 
There was no agent, and the only way to 
know when the train was coming was to see 
It or hear It. So, each morning when the 
Judge was going away a child would be 
Ijosted at the track to look a mile down the 
line to a big curve. 

When the locomotive came charging In 
sight the sentry would yell, "Train around 
the curve," and the assistant sentry would 
make a dash for the house to warn papa to 
hurry. Mrs, Russell would look him over to 
see that he had on all his clothes; Laura or 
somebody would have a cup ot coffee at the 
front door which he would grab and drink, 
then light out full speed lor the station 
where three or four or five or six excited, 
dancing, waving children flagged the train 
down. 

The Judge was a devoted and indulgent fa¬ 
ther, and an adoring husband with the happy 
habit of expressing hla feelings. A letter 
ho wrote to Mrs. Bussell after they had been 
married 39 years begins, "My precious little 
sweetheart," and ends, *‘Wlth a sense of love 
and gratitude that la overpowering, I can 
only say God bless you. Idol of my heart." 


His rare ability to express his affection In 
words is a characteristic of many members 
of the Russell family. They are a deeply 
and articulately devoted family. 

The old Judge never realized either of his 
great ambitions—to be Governor of Georgia, 
or United States Senator, but ho lived to 
swear in 33-ycar-oid Dick as Governor In 
1081. and see him take his seat in the United 
States Senate in 1033. He and Mrs. Hussoll 
lived with Dick, who was and still is unmar¬ 
ried, in the Governor’s Mansion in Atlanta. 
She was conflclrnt at the end of the first year 
there that her boy was a good governor, but 
she wanted to be positive beyond any pos¬ 
sibility of doubt. So, Ehc went to the one 
man whose unbiased judgment she trusted 
completely—her husband and Dick’s father. 

’T knew ho would know," she says, “and 
I knew he could not tell anything but the 
truth. When I asked him about Dick he 
thought a while In silence, to be sure of 
his answer. Then he said, ‘Honey, I have 
studied the history of Georgia, and I tell you 
po^.itlvely that Dick Is the beet governor 
this State ever had.* I was so glad to know 
that. But not surprlEed." 

On the aiternoon of December 3, 1938, the 
old judge, then 77 years old, returned to hla 
home, tired. He said he believed he would 
He down a while, and Mrs. RusEell went to 
get some letters Just in from several ot their 
children to read to him. But she never 
finished the letters, for the Judge seemed to 
have fallen a.slcpp. When she went to him, 
she saw that he had "gone away." 

All the children were absent that after¬ 
noon, and when they heard the news they 
feared for their mother. But when they 
reached homo they found her composed— 
and It was she who comforted them. Her 
religious faith, that had stood so many otlier 
tests, stood this one. too. 

She is confident that she and the Judge 
will be reunited, and to one of her sons she 
has confided that, when she gets there, she 
hopes to be given the task of caring for 
babies. 

Her faith Is absolute and affirmative. 
Tliore la not a gloomy note in the song of 
her heart, and rarely 11 ever a gloomy thought 
In her mind. To be alive Is to her a great 
privilege; to see the dawn ol each day a new 
and nice adventure. 

"Somebody gave me one of those black 
bands to tie over my eyes and shut out the 
morning light," she says, *‘but I never used 
It. Shut out the dawn. What lor? It 
means another day to got something done." 

So, this great lady looks both to the future 
and the past at 82, and finds both plea:»lng. 
She is watched over now by her children, 
even as she watched over them. The ties 
that bind them to her aiu stronger by fur 
than apron strings. They are the ties of 
admiration, obligation, and love. 

Her son. Judge Russell, summed up her 
Influence over her children llko this: "She 
never gave us a chance to fall." 


Condition* in the Philippine Itland* 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP JIKW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesdays August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Gerald Wilkinson, a businessman in the 
Philippines, and vice president of the 
Philippine association which is seeking to 
promote Phillppine-Amerlcan relations, 
made a speech before the Rotary Club 


of Honolulu, on July 18, describing cur¬ 
rent developments in the Philippines and 
the present status of the Philippine 
economy. 

1 ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, before coming 
to the purj)OBe of this addresB I would like 
to thank Mr. Trout for hla remarks. Our 
orgaxuzatiou In the Philippines has done Us 
best to build up a pattern of industry and 
trade that may bo of lasting value to tho 
Philipplno Republic as well as a source of 
Udr profits to stockholders. But as far as 
my porsonnl hand In this Is concerned, noth¬ 
ing I have done would have been possible 
without the constant support and under- 
Btandlng that we have received at all times 
fiom my chici end chairman, Mr. John E. 
PtUKsell, and from his associates in the lead¬ 
ing houses of tlilb city. A man starts with 
more than good fortune when he i-cprcsents 
such a group. 

Cuming now to the broad purpose of this 
occasion I indeed appreciate an Invitation 
to speak in Honolulu about the Philippine 
Kituiition, becauBO few territories can have 
demoiifetratecl better than has Hav^all, the 
capacity fur living in harmony with other 
iialiouB and races, and it is humanity of this 
calibre that is required for a Just appraisal 
of Phllli)plnc problems today. 

As you no doubt know, the Philippine Is¬ 
lands were revealed to the west in 1521, by 
Magellan and wore named after hfis master, 
King Philip II of Spain. For nearly 400 years 
thereafter, with a brief Interruption by my 
fellow countrymen, tho Islands lay under 
Spain’s proud luind. This period seems to 
have brought no ctrlklug material advnnre- 
ment to tho Philippine people, but it brought 
one Influence of profound and permeating 
power, Christianity and the Catholic Church. 
The majority of the Philippine people me 
Catholic today and I know of no other na¬ 
tion, In the great sweep of Asia and the 
Indies, where Christianity is the personal 
faith of CO dominant a percentage of the 
jieoplo. As the shadow of an antl-Chrlstlun 
erred darkens the globe, let us not overlook 
tills Christian element in Philippine life. 

On the rve of this century, the SpanKh- 
Amerlran War resulted In America repliiciug 
Bp.aln as the governing power in the Iskmds. 
Seldom, If ever, can there have been a more 
beneficial conqueror. The Americans 
brought in thnr train, not guns and regi¬ 
mentation, but teachers, the concept of 
man’s liberty, and the encouragement of 
material development. In the light of pres¬ 
ent adverse publicity, it Is worth remember¬ 
ing tnat even then many thousands of Fili¬ 
pino Insurrccto.s vehemently resisted the ii^w 
government end were not brought Into the 
paths of peace for several years. 

In 1936 the Philippines entered upon a 
10-year transition period with common- 
wealth status as a preliminary to full inde¬ 
pendence—a program rudely shattered by 
Japanese attack. During the 3*/^ years that 
followed, the country, bled white by the 
enemy, was so devastated that when peace 
camn great agrlcultxiral areas were found to 
be abandoned to Jungle grass; work animals 
slaughtered; factories, railroads, and dcjcks 
burned, bombed, and looted; and major 
cities unbelievably destroyed. 

During the prewar American Incumbency 
of the Philippines, the Islands' export pro¬ 
duction had expanded and almost without 
exception the Phillpifinc trade produced an 
annual balance in her favor. Under Japa- 
ne.se hands, all trade perished and when the 
inlant Philippine Republic entered upon full 
independence on July 4, 1040, in honored 
fulfillment of America’s pledge, she found 
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herself decapitalized, as well as devastated, 
With shelves empty save for the surplus arms 
and military equipment left in great bulk by 
her liberators, a legacy which, however wcll- 
jntentioned, has proved a scanty blessing to 
peace, order, and moral integrity in this, as 
In certain other countries. 

What happened then to the Philippine 
economy? Very much what would happen 
to you and me if we were suddenly released 
from years of suffering to find ourselves on 
Broadway with cash in our pockets. The 
Filipino people bought everything In sight 
from lipsticks to radios, from necklaces to 
aulonioblles, from refrigerators to canned 
beans, and the limited capital construction 
goods that oversold American mniuifnclurers 
could supply lor distant shipping dates 
against rising prices. 

Since the war, 1 have heard men, a very 
few men, say that absolute austerity and 
rigid Import controls should have been Im¬ 
mediately Imposed by the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment in 1946, as was the earlier case In 
Britain. Gentlemen, the example is not a 
parallel. England, for all her gallant suf¬ 
fering, was not occupied and ravished by an 
invader. The Philippines were. And any 
man who, in the maturity of hindsight and 
a full stomach, states that restrictions should 
have been applied in 1946 would have been 
flung from offfee. 

So a spending spree ensued. Inflated by 
hundreds of millions of dollars of United 
States Army and Navy pay rolls in the 
Philippines, most of which went out for 
consumer goods to fill those empty shelves 
and to replace those tattered clothes. Gen¬ 
tlemen, can you or I presume to Judge this? 

And so the country’s trade, annihilated by 
war, was resurrected with an Import boom 
coinciding with negligible exports, since the 
rate of revival of exports cannot be fiister 
than tho rate of restoration of fields, the 
seasons of agriculture, tho organization of 
fliiance, the construction of damaged fac¬ 
tories and homes, roads and bridges, docks, 
and railroads. Thua the Philippine Repub¬ 
lic has registered a gravely adverse balance 
of trade, reducing her previously ample re¬ 
serves 01 dollars and gold to a point at which, 
at the end of 1949, exchange and Import 
controls became necessary, as they have in 
many other countries. These controls have 
necessitated grave cuts In the imports ot all 
gocids. cuts ranging up to 90 percent of previ¬ 
ous annual averages In certain unessential 
lines. Prom the quotas left, a 20- to 30-por- 
cont reserve Is deducted from foreign im¬ 
porters In many lines of nierchnndl.se, under 
ti recent and controversial law, in order 
that this percentage of quotas may be as- 
filgned to new Filipino Importers. It is my 
perEoiial belief that this form of national¬ 
istic expropriation was unwise In timing 
and impracticable in execution, since while 
any government can legislate one group out 
of huHiiiess with a stroke of the pen iiiid 
tJiereby accelerate unemployment while dis¬ 
rupting trade connections, It cannot legislate 
new groups into business with equal speed 
and Inlegrily, 

But if such legislation is proven by experi¬ 
ence to be mistaken, I. for one, look to the 
good sense of Philippine legislators to correct 
the posllioii in duo time. But it i.s obvious 
that this is unlikely to occur soon. For the 
urge to develop national ownership and to 
expand national participation in trade is 
underjtanclable, and it Is a de(5p-seated urge 
In any people whose Independence Is recent, 
and who have not yet had the time to appre¬ 
ciate that foreign capital and foreign man¬ 
agement can Immeasurably enrich the Fili¬ 
pino people and Filipino capitalists, without 
impairment of sovereign rights. It is up to 
us to demonstrate our value and our sincerity 
In this regard. 

Meanwhile, the drastic reduction of Imports 
has caused the unemployment of thousands 
of Filipinos and foreigners, and many Amer¬ 


icans of long standing are now leaving the 
Philippines tor good. Such men, and their 
families, are unquestionably rendering the 
gravest possible account of the Philippine 
situation to their friends In the United 
States, Including reports to Washington. 
And visiting newsmen, ever alert for an 
easy-selling simile to the collapse of National¬ 
ist China, are quick to assemble these talcs 
of woe, to combine them with stories of 
political and war-fcurplu.s scandal.s, and to 
publicize a ruinous portrait of the Philippine 
Republic to readers overseas. 

Many of these scandals and tales of cor¬ 
ruption are true. They are a blot upon the 
national honor. But which among us shall 
cast the first stone? Have the we5;tern 
nations perpetrated no abuses upon their 
own peoples during their painful evolution? 
Were there no outlaws and no corruption 
during the early years of American inde¬ 
pendence? Were there no munltloiis-con- 
traets scandals In more recent time.s? Shall 
we join the stone throwers, or shall we pause 
and look again at this Philippine scene? 

I think that we might look again. For it 
is well to be fair to one’s neighbor, when 
one’s neighbor in Manila In this twentieth 
century lives nearer to Honolulu In terms 
of travel and commxinlcation than did a 
neighbor in Hilo W’heii Honolulu’s leading 
firms were founded. A fair review by a 
mere businessman may not rate an article 
In the Reader’s Digest, but It will dihclose 
some vital points: 

For exfauple, we shall find that most of 
the scandal.s printed overseas were first un¬ 
covered and published in the Philippines 
by Phillppine-owned and edited newspapers 
of grf-'nt vigor and independence. Would 
wc pi of or an uncritical or silenced press? 
There is a vigorous and vocal political op¬ 
position party in the Philippine Senate and 
Congress, an opposition that is no moie Com- 
muiiiat than I am. Do we not applaud such 
a system in our own countries? 

As regards the Huks, to road the papers 
overseas, one would think that tho Philip¬ 
pines was populated by outlaws and that 
production was at a standstill. This Is a 
gross exaggeration. There are probably 
8,000 to 9,000 fiilrly well-organized Huks, of 
which tho majority are armed, and of which 
the majority are probably well trained In 
tlie concepis of coiamuniMn. But the popu¬ 
lation of the Philippines is some 20,000,000 
people, nnd while the problem of Internal 
security requires the closest possible ntteii- 
tinn, it is not true to fdate that the govern¬ 
ment i.s In rl.sk of early overthrow by force. 

As regards economics, the adverse balance 
Of vi^^lble Ir.ide, while sharply reduced by 
controls, is likely to continue to be adverse 
through 1951, although los.s so than In 1950. 

As regard.s invisible payments, a decline 
of Rome 175,000,000 United States dollars in 
receipts from war-damage compon.satloii anti 
payments to veterans during 1961, by com- 
jiarison with 1950, will exert grave prefisiire 
upon the Republic’s dollar reserves, and upon 
tho peso, unie.sK further war-damage com- 
pcnsatKiii or early aid results Irom the 
American Economic Mission, a group of tlie 
most able and earnest charucler that is now 
visiting the Philippines. 

But is a neighbor dying because he is sick? 
Let u.^i see how sick this neighbor really is. 

Total Philippine agricultural production 
rose from slightly over 3,000,000 metric tons 
In 1946 to Just under 6,000,000 metric tons 
In 1949. Total 1949 production was greater 
than the production In 1938. The largest 
single Item l.s rice. In 1946 total Philippine 
rice production amounted to 1,623,330 metric 
tons. Last year it had increased to approxi¬ 
mately 2.500,000 metric tons. This was also 
greater than in 1938 but it has not yet over¬ 
taken the rapid increase In population, which 
Is rising at the rate of 2.2 percent per annum. 

In sugar the total production of the coun¬ 
try was less than 85,000 short tons In 1946- 


47. In 1948-49 it had risen to over 700.000 
short tons, and we estimate that the next 
crop will be not less than 900.000 short tons. 

Pineapple exports were at a standstill in 
1946, but by 1948 production exceeded 33,- 
000.000 pounds, rising to over 89,000,000 
pounds last year, or more than double tho 
output of 1940. 

In lumber tho monthly average produc¬ 
tion during 1946 was under 10.000,000 board 
feet. This production was more than tripled 
during 1940, when the annual lumber pro¬ 
duction substantially exceeded the produc¬ 
tion ot 1937. 

In aviation the Philippine Airlines, owned 
and thuuiced wltlUn the Philippines, flew 
approximately 7,750,000 air-miles during 1949. 
And so lar In 1950 this compnny, with all 
respect to Pan American’s pioneering serv¬ 
ices. has been the most punctual passenger 
carrier between Manila and Honolulu. In 
the total of more than 20.000,000 alr-mlles 
of intcrisland and International service that 
the company has flown during the past 3 
years, only one accident has occurred involv¬ 
ing loss of life. There is reason to helievo 
that this accident was caused by factors other 
than oiiglne defect or IncumpeLcnce of per- 
Bonnel. 

Gentlemen, the foregoing is only a part, 
of the progress I can quote to you. Is this 
the progress of a dying economy? 

So much for the economic tide. Tlicrc Is 
anotlier tide of equal moment to mankind, 
the tide that governs the hearts of men. 
How is our neighbor’s heart? 

On April 36, 1948, Pre.slclent Manuel Roxas 
of the Philippine Republic, a lew hours be¬ 
fore he died, made tho following statement 
In a public speech: 

"But if war should come, if God in His 
supreme wisdom shall will it that the scourge 
of war again visit the bewildered peoples of 
this earth, I am certain of one thing, prob¬ 
ably the only thing about which I can be 
certain, and it is this, that In case of a new 
war Waged by the aggrc.ssor against the 
forces oi ireedom and liberty, Americans and 
Filipinos will be found on the same side and 
American and Filipino soldiers will again 
fight side by side in the same trenohes or In 
the air in the defense of Justice, of freedom, 
and the other principles which we both love 
and cherish." 

Gentlemen, how many other nations In 
Asia or the west Pacific have said as much 
to the United Slates? 

And in the light of today’s conditions there 
1.S another utterance that is remembered in 
the PhlJlpplues. On January 14. 1950, tho 
American Secretary of State lor Foreign Al¬ 
lah's stated in Washington: 

"Our relations, our defensive relations with 
the PhilipiiinoH are contained in agreements 
between us. Those agreements are being loy¬ 
ally carried out and will be loyally carried 
out. 

"Both peoples have learned by bitter ex¬ 
perience the vital connections between our 
mutual delenso requirements. Wc are in no 
doubt about that, and it is hardly necessary 
for mo to say that an attack on the Philip¬ 
pines could not and would not bo tolerated 
by the United States." 

The gravity of that pledge to the Philip¬ 
pines, and the generosity that inspired it, 
are of deep significance, indeed It is difficult 
to think of the United States today, in rela¬ 
tion to the world, without recalling those 
lines from Longfellow with which we must 
all be familiar: 

"Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all Its hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate!" 

Can these lines ever have been more ap¬ 
plicable to America in the eyes of the world 
than they are today? But you will also re¬ 
member that later in the same poem there 
comes the following passage which I suggest 
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might be applied to our thoughts oX the 
Philippine Republlo today: 

*'In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the seal 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
teors, 

Our faith, triumphant o'er all with thee!" 

Gentlemen, If every man who has dealings 
with the Philippines will be governed, not 
merely in his words but in his heart, by the 
spirit of these lines. I bollevo that he will 
find an unfailing response in the hearts of 
the Filipino people. 


The Case of Bishop Lajos Ordass, Leader 
of the Lutheran Church in Hungary 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

OF NEW VOFK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lutheran Bishop of Hungary, Dr. Lajos 
Ordass, was arrested on September 9, 
1948, by the Hungarian police. Accord¬ 
ing to press reports. Bishop Ordass and 
the* two high-ranking officials of the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary were im¬ 
prisoned on charges of “currency abuses" 
involving $500,000 in United States cur¬ 
rency, which was raised by the United 
States Committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation for church relief and re¬ 
habilitation in Hungary* It was alleged 
that Bishop Ordass and his associates 
had received funds from this country 
without reporting them to the Hungar¬ 
ian National Bank as a foreign asset, 
“and it was further claimed that the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary intended 
to keep $88,000 of the money in the 
United States." The government’s dis¬ 
closure of the arrest alleged finally that 
Bishop Ordass and his associates had 
“disposed of several hundred thousand 
dollars without the permission of the 
national bank and had sold foreign cur¬ 
rency on the black market." In addi¬ 
tion to these unproven and baseless 
charges, the government-controlled press 
also accused Bishop Ordass of having 
taken a decidedly “anti-democratic po¬ 
litical stand" against the government’s 
various democratic measures. In addi¬ 
tion he was deemed to be “most un¬ 
sympathetic toward the blessings of de¬ 
mocracy." The Minister of Information, 
Ernest Mihalyfi, stated that Bishop Or¬ 
dass had resisted “the humanism which 
liberated the oppressed and instituted 
Christ-like equality" in Hungary. Still 
another drummed-up charge against the 
bishop was that he “joined Roman Cath¬ 
olic.*? in opposing the present regime." 

Late in September Bishop Ordass and 
the Reverend Alexander Vargas, the gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Lutheran Church in 
Hungary, appeared before a Hungarian 
Workers’ Court. At the trial both were 
formally accused of “foreign currency 
manipulation," and found guilty. Bishop 
Ordass was sentenced to 2 years in 
prison, deprived of his civil rights for a 


period of 5 years and fined a sum equal 
to about $255. The Reverend Varga was 
sentenced to 3 years in prison. 

In April of this year the leaders of the 
so-called “reformed" and “reorganized" 
Lutheran Church removed him from of¬ 
fice, and then asked the Government to 
“exercise clemency." On May 30 the 
Bishop was released, after an imprison¬ 
ment of about 20 months. At the time 
it was reported that his only desire “at 
the moment is to retire completely and 
rest." It was further reported that 
Bishop Ordass will not be allowed to “re¬ 
sume any work In the Hungarian 
church." 

PROTESTS AND APPEALS IN PEIIALF OF 
BISHOP ORDASS 

Very little is known of the circum¬ 
stances which brought about the release 
of B.tshop Ordass. No explanation is at 
hand except the request made by the new 
Lutheran leaders to the Government to 
“exercise clemency." The Government 
acceded to a request coming from Luth¬ 
eran leaders in Hungary, having ignored 
all previous appeals emanating from of¬ 
ficial and unofficial quarters in the We.st. 
The reason for this attitude is that the 
new leaders of the Lutheran Church in 
Hungary are simply government’s own 
creatures, and therefore the Govern¬ 
ment, in acceding to their request, was 
actually doing what it wished. 

As soon as the arrest of Bishop Ordass 
was made public by the Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernment, protests and appeals were 
made in his behalf. The first of these 
came from the president of the Lutheran 
World Federation, Prof. Anders Nygren. 
of Lund, Sweden. In his cabled protest 
Professor Nygren expressed “great con¬ 
cern" for the safety of Bi.shop Ordass 
and declared that “we must learn as 
quickly as possible what the official 
reasons are for the detention of this 
bishop, respected and loved by Christians 
throughout the world." The United 
I.uthcran Church in America at its six¬ 
teenth biennial convention—held in 
Philadelphia in October of 1948—passed 
a resolution of protest. At that conven¬ 
tion the United States Committee for 
the Lutheran World Federation was 
asked to continue its efforts to establish 
the true facts of the final tran.sactions 
involved in the charges against Bishop 
Ordass. The conference expressed the 
hope that in the light of these facts “the 
Government of Hungary might be per¬ 
suaded to review the case and rectify the 
injustice done to the leaders of the Luth¬ 
eran Church in Hungary." At about the 
same time “a strong protest" was sent to 
the Government of Hungary by the Nor¬ 
wegian National Committee of the Luth¬ 
eran World Federation. Finally in July 
of 1949 the executive committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation, meeting at 
Oxford, England, adopted a resolution 
condemning the arrest and imprison¬ 
ment of Bishop Ordass. 

None of these protests, appeals, and 
resolutions, however, elicited an encour¬ 
aging response from the Government of 
Hungary. Even protests and appeals 
made by our Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment of Great Britain were ineffec¬ 
tive, On March 29, 1949, the State De¬ 
partment and the British Foreign Office 


dispatched vigorous notes to Hungary, 
charging that country with “repeated, 
continuing, and notorious violations of 
peace-treaty guaranties of respect for 
human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms." In this connection special men¬ 
tion was made of the imprisonment of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Bishop Ordass, 
“By arbitrary and unjustified proceed¬ 
ings against religious leaders on fabri¬ 
cated grounds," read our note of pro¬ 
test. “the Hungarian Government has 
attempted to force the submission of 
independent church leaders and to bring 
about their replacement with collabora¬ 
tors subservient to the Communist 
Party and its program. Such measures 
constitute violations of the freedom of 
religious worship guaranteed by the 
treaty of peace." In this same note the 
United States Government called upon 
the Hungarian Government “to adopt 
prompt, remedial measures in respect to 
the violations referred to above." The 
Government of Hungary not only fai?ed 
to comply with our request, but on the 
contrary it intensified persecution of re¬ 
ligious leaders, and began to arrest, to 
keep incommunicado, and to imprison 
United States citizens. 

In 1944 the Red army of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia marched into this country, avowedly 
to liberate it. Communist apostles and 
reformers rose, attained power, and 
under the protection of Soviet soldiers, 
gradually ousted the rightful govern¬ 
ment of the country. Then the Com¬ 
munists set themselves up as the only 
and true representative leaders in the 
so-callcd people’s democracy which they 
hoped to create. 

In this task of establishing a people’s 
democracy in Hungary, Communist lead¬ 
ers knew that they would meet strong 
opposition on the part of all tradition¬ 
ally established churches, both Protes¬ 
tant and CathoUc. Of all the innumer¬ 
able obstacles which seemed to hinder 
the creation of a people’s democratic 
state, the effective spiritual influence 
which the church exercised over the cul¬ 
tural and intellectual life of Hungary 
appeared to be the most powerful one. 
But Communists, having once gained 
control of the Government, in May 1047, 
drunk with power and reforming zeal, 
set about their task of communizing 
Hungary relentlessly and systematically. 
Their tactics were first to divide the 
Catholic church and the Protestant 
churches, and then to set one ProtCf'tant 
sect against another, thereby facilitat¬ 
ing the realization of their evil de:'igiis. 
They preached the separation of church 
and state, but actually what they wer' 
after was the subjugation of the church 
and the enslavement of its leaders. B./ 
means of intimidations, arrests, trials, 
and prison terms they hoped to discredit, 
and to liquidate the church leadership. 
By installing new leaders into church 
offices and by expropriating church 
property, all the effective opposition to 
the new government was to be elim¬ 
inated. For these reasons the arre*st, 
conviction, and imprisonment of the 
Lutheran bishop. Dr. Ordass, of the 
Catholic primate of Hungary, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, and the Calvinist bishop. 
Dr. Laszlo Ravasz. became celebrated 
cases in and out of Hungary. 
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In this struggle between the forces of 
good and evil, that of freedom of con¬ 
science versus total suppression of free¬ 
dom, Cardinal Mindszenty appeared to 
be the most formidable foe of the gov¬ 
ernment. However Bishop Ordass proved 
to be no less an opponent. 

He and his flock did not yield to the 
blandishments and threats of the gov¬ 
ernment. As has been stated before, Lu¬ 
theran loaders, knowing that the foe was 
Vent on destroying the free church, of- 
f. i cd splendid resistance. “They, more 
than the leaders of any other Protestant 
croup behind the iron curtain, saved the 
honor of the Protestant church. As 
atheistic tempests from the Bolshevist 
steppes swept over eastern Europe, lead¬ 
ers of some Protestant groups bowed, 
without glory or spiritual grandeur, 
eliminating tliemselves from the roll of 
high honor handed down from century 
to century, but the foremost Lutheran 
leader in Hungary preferred prison and 
calumny to surrender.” In this break 
with the traditional “Lutheran doctrine 
of submission to temporal authority. 
Bishop Ordass proved unexpectedly re¬ 
fractory.” When his resignation was 
demanded by government emissaries, he 
told them that he would “rather burn in 
hell*’ than desert his flock. The Luther¬ 
an lay leaders acted in a similar manner. 
They explained to the government nego¬ 
tiators that only the Evangelical Synod 
was competent to pass judgment on the 
nationalization of the Lutheran schools 
and that no action could be taken prior 
to the convocation of this supreme gov¬ 
erning body of the church. This stand 
of the Lutheran leaders—their refusal 
to accept the government’s decision to 
nationalize the schools—rather than the 
fabricated charge of “foreign currency 
manipulation” was the real reason for 
the arrest of Bishop Ordass, Superin¬ 
tendent Radvanszky and Secretary Gen¬ 
eral the Reverend Varga. Incidentally 
this is another aspect of Communist tac¬ 
tics, that of covering up the real charge 
against their adversaries and introducing 
Instead false charges. In this connec¬ 
tion another factual account of “foreign 
currency manipulation.” is given by the 
executive director of the National Lu¬ 
theran Council, Mr. Paul C. Empie, in the 
Christian Century for May 11, 1949. It 
is worth summarizing here. 

In the spring of 1947 Bishop Ordass 
came to this country for a 7 week's visit. 
At that time the council was raising 
money for church relief and rehabilita¬ 
tion in Hungary. Close to $300,000 was 
raised, and the whole amount w^as cabled 
from New York directly to the National 
Bank of Hungary. Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment officials were completely informed 
about the entire transaction. But the 
money which Bishop Ordass and his as¬ 
sociates were to have had at their dis¬ 
posal in Hungary has never reached 
them. The Lutheran church leaders In 
Hungary never received the benefit of 
this sum sent from here, because by that 
time the Hungarian Government had al¬ 
ready confiscated the Hungarian 
church's entire financial records, and 
there is reason to believe that the money 
cabled to the National Bank of Hungary 
was also confiscated. Mr. Empie de¬ 


clares that documents in his possession, 
prove that repeated offers were made 
to Bishop Ordass by the Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernment to drop all charges of financial 
Irregularity if he would endorse the Gov¬ 
ernment’s school policy. It was easy for 
the Government to make this proposal 
for the foreign currency manipulation 
story was its own creation. Why then 
has the Communist government of Hun¬ 
gary brought such a preposterous charge 
against these most honorable church 
leaders? The reason Is simple. The 
Hungarian Communists were resolved to 
ruin these church leaders both physically 
and morally. One of the most effective 
methods of discrediting church dignitar¬ 
ies in any society is to bring charges of 
embezzlement and currency manipula¬ 
tion against them. This is the explana¬ 
tion for the preposterous and fortunate¬ 
ly unproven charge against the worthy 
church leaders of Hungary. 

No concessions and compromises are 
feasible in dealing with the Communists. 
Concessions, when made, bring forth no 
benefits because our adversary is out to 
enslave us spiritually; it is our sou's that 
he wants and not just our physical pos¬ 
sessions. And in these days wherever the 
battle for one’s soul is raging the Com¬ 
munist enemy is giving no quarter. 
Those who indulge in a soft-hearted 
humanitarian generosity are regarded 
and despised by Communists as weak¬ 
lings and feeble souls. 

Americans of the Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant faiths are united in their re¬ 
spect and affection for this great church¬ 
man. All join in the fervent prayer that 
communism will be crushed in Hungary 
and that the beloved bishop will soon 
take his rightful place among his fellow 
countrymen. 


New York Timei Correspondent Reports 
No Large-Scale Communism in Israel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many Members of this House will recall 
the dire warnings about 2 years ago when 
the State of Israel was established that 
the Jewish state would be a hot-bed of 
communism. Not only was this threat 
spread far and wide by Arab propagan¬ 
dists in the Middle East, but some of our 
own officials in the State Department 
were beginning to believe it. 

Now, more than 2 years since the state 
has been created, we learn from informed 
correspondents that there are no indi¬ 
cations of large-scale Communist efforts 
in Israel similar to those in other coun¬ 
tries and that “Israel’s bulwark against 
communism is simply Zionism." That 
last observation, incidentally, is also the 
best reply to those who maintain the 
gross falsehood that communism and 
Zionism are interrelated or synonymous. 

The New York Times of last Sunday, 
August 27, published an interesting arti¬ 


cle on the subject from its correspondent 
In Tel Aviv, Gene Currivan. Mr. Currl- 
van’s article Communist Gains Are Few 
In Israel, is as follows: 

Communist Gains Are Few in Israel— 

Bucharest-Directed Efforts Meet Strong 

Opposition in Tenets op Zionism 

(By Gone Currivan) 

Tel Aviv. Israel, August 26.—There Is an 
incipient threat of communism in Israel, 
but it has not reached the stage where the 
state fathers are worried. One of the prin¬ 
cipal barriers against it is that communism 
is basically anti-Zionist. 

The Communist Party itself apparently re¬ 
ceives its orders through Bucharest, and it 
has been apparent that these orders are 
often delayed to the point of embarrassment. 
crossed signals 

For example, when Russia declared her¬ 
self in favor ol the partition of Palestine the 
Communist Party hero was violently opposed 
to partition. On the same day when Andrei 
A. Gromyko espoused the cause in the United 
Nations the local Communist newspaper Kol 
Haam had a story denouncing such a step 
in the most emphatic terms. 

Similarly, when Russia favored the Inter¬ 
nationalization of Jerusalem, no one had 
bothered to Inform the local Communist 
Party, and it had demonstrators in the Jeru¬ 
salem streets denouncing the “Imperialistic 
trick.” 

Russia has since opposed the Internatlnn- 
Ization, throwing her local satellites farther 
afield. When they pull themselves together, 
there is little left for them to do but try 
to keep Israel off balance by unemployment 
demonstrations, insidious propaganda and 
preying on current discontent among new¬ 
ly arrived immigrants. 

HELP FROM MAPAM 

Communism is helped considerably by 
Mupam, the opposition party. To a certain 
extent the Communists hero fed they have 
a friend in Mapnm, but this alleged Irlend- 
ship appears only on the surface. 

Mapam is not directed from Moscow and, 
while the organization has definite leftist 
and eastward leanings, these are based pri¬ 
marily on idealistic inclinations rather than 
on a practical Marxian view of things. 

Mapam believes that the present govern¬ 
ment of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
under Mapal leadership has forsaken Its 
averred neutrality and is swayed completely 
by the Western Powers. 

At the same time, Mapam does not con¬ 
form to the Communist parly line, although 
it favors an extreme socialism far beyond 
that admitted by the Ben-Gurlon Govern¬ 
ment, which momentarily is trying to define 
Its own line of the demarcation between pri¬ 
mary socialism and democracy as it is known 
In the United States. 

OPPOSING PRINCIPLES 

Kipling’s phrase, "Never the twain shall 
meet," may be applied here, as there is little 
likelihood that Communist Russia can over 
become reconciled with the fundamental 
principles of Zionism as expounded and 
practiced by the leaders of Israel. 

There have been recent Instances where 
Mapam settlements have expelled Commu¬ 
nists from their midst because of dissemina¬ 
tion of Soviet propaganda considered inimi¬ 
cal to the Interests of the settlements. 

A Communist delegation of three, includ¬ 
ing one Arab in the Knesset (Parliament), 
has been ineffectual, although It invariably 
votes along with Mapam on economic and 
budgetary problems. On foreign affairs the 
Communists follow the line dictated from 
Moscow, while Mapam hesitates but insists 
on abandonment of the so-called neutrality 
on the part of the Government and a further 
leaning toward the East. 
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The Communists are being closely 
watched, especially those among Incoming 
Immigrant groups; but so lar they have not 
constituted a real danger. Wherever cells 
form they are broken up and not allowed to 
propagate. 

There have been so-called Communist 
demonstrations because of unemployment 
and there have been agitators who wrecked 
movie screens because Korean fighting films 
were shown. But It has rarely been proved 
that these sporadic uprisings were anything 
more than the work of over-zealous young¬ 
sters who were Intent on creating trouble. 

There have been no indications of large- 
scale, organized efforts similar to those that 
have been made in other countries. 

Israel's bulwark against communism Is 
simply Zionism. 


The Stake of the Philippines in the Battle 
for Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimou.s consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, a very 
fine statement made on August 3 by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, before a committee of 
the Philippine Congress. 

This article sets forth the policy of the 
Philippine Government with regard to 
Korea and with regard to the decision by 
the Philippine Government to send 
troops to Korea as part of the United 
Nations forces there. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On the question of the sending of troops 
to Korea, His Excellency, the President, has 
stated the administration’s stand In his mes¬ 
sage to Congress which he read before you 
yesterday. I, therefore, will not comment on 
that question. I wish, however, to take ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity to answer what 
1 believe Is the query in the minds of our 
people today; What is the stake of the Phil¬ 
ippines In the battle for Korea? 

A good approach to an answer would be 
to consider the larger question: What Is at 
stake In the battle for Korea? The question 
may be answered on two levels. On the level 
of International morality, mankind has been 
called upon to decide whether It Is to per¬ 
mit any nation to challenge willfully and by 
force of arms the measures which the ap¬ 
propriate organs of the United Nations have 
taken in order to maintain International 
peace and security. On the level of Ideologi¬ 
cal interest, we of the free world have been 
called upon to decide whether we are willing 
to allow any further encroachment by ag¬ 
gressive totalitarian forces upon the free 
areas of the world. The answer to both 
questions Is “No,” and It has been decided to 
back up that answer, welling out of the 
aroused conscience of mankind with more 
than words. The free world has decided 
to meet force with force. 

Our constitution affirms that the Philip¬ 
pines renounces war as an Instrument of na¬ 
tional policy and adopts the generally ac¬ 
cepted principles of international law as part 


of the law of the nation. As I have stated 
on more than one occasion, this provision 
of our fundamental law is a significant mlle- 
ctouo in the annals of constitution making. 
It was the first full and candid statement of 
a principle that has since become the cor¬ 
nerstone of the modern law of nations. 

But the renunciation of war as an Instru¬ 
ment of national policy meant only that re¬ 
sort to aggressive war would be abandoned 
In favor of the peaceful alternatives to war. 
It did not rule out necessary measures of 
self-defense nor did It prescribe such meas- 
uree, including the use of armed force, which 
the international community may take in 
the common Interest to preserve the peace. 

The incorporation “of the generally ac¬ 
cepted principles of International law as 
part of the law of the Nation” was an en¬ 
lightened act. It Is. nevertheless, somewhat 
vitiated by the prevailing vagueness of Inter¬ 
national law and the long-standing debate 
as to what aj*e the principles thereof that 
are generally accepted. For our present 
purpose. It Is only necessary to state that the 
principle of traditional International law 
which once sanctioned the resort to force 
as a necessary concomitant of the concept of 
absolute sovereignty has yielded, in modern 
times, to the principle which enjoins the 
pacific settlement of disputes and the legal 
regulation of war by International action 
ns a consequence of the newer doctrine of 
limited national sovereignty. The accep¬ 
tance of our people of this newer and more 
enlightened principle of international law Is 
thus Implicit in the provision of the Philip¬ 
pine Constitution Just cited. 

By the terms, therefore, of our own funda¬ 
mental law, we have a vital stake In the bat¬ 
tle for Korea. It Is a decisive struggle 
against the vicious concept of aggressive war 
as a prerogative of the sovereign state and 
in favor of the humane principle of the avoid¬ 
ance of war through peaceful conciliation 
as a primary obligation of the state In the 
developing system of International organ¬ 
ization. 

The Republic of Korea Is one of the three 
states (Israel and Indonesia being the two 
others) In whose birth the United Nations 
played an active part. The United Nations, 
therefore, Is Involved in the fate of Korea by 
this act of participation. As a faithful mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations the Philippines 
shares in the common responsibility which 
fiows from that act. But the Philippines, 
as a neighbor of Korea, has a special reason 
to feel concerned. Our country has been 
represented on the United Nations Commis¬ 
sion on Korea from the beginning and It was 
among the first to extend full recognition to 
Korea as an Independent state. Our sup¬ 
port of the United Nations effort to preserve 
the Integrity and Independence of the Re¬ 
public of Korea thus springs indirectly from 
our membership In the United Nations as 
well as directly from the intimate relations 
of sympathy and assistance which our Gov¬ 
ernment has maintained with the govern¬ 
ment of that unhappy country. 

An examination of the relevant provi¬ 
sions of the United Nations Charter resolves 
all doubt as to the reason and nature of 
our country's Involvement, Article 2 of 
the Charter sets forth In the plainest possi¬ 
ble terms the basic principles of what has 
been called the modern law of nations, the 
seminal doctrines underlying the new sys¬ 
tem of International organization. It en¬ 
joins all member states to fulfill In good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter and 
imposes upon them the primary obligation 
to settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such manner that inter¬ 
national peace and security, and Justice, are 
not endangered. It requires member states 
to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial Integrity or political independ¬ 


ence of any state. It obliges them to give 
the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the pres¬ 
ent Charter, and conversely, to refrain from 
giving any assistance to any state against 
which the United Nations Is taking preven¬ 
tive or enforcement action. Further, the 
entire United Nations organization has the 
obligation, under this article, to ensure that 
states which are not members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these prln- 
clples so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of Internatloiial peace and se¬ 
curity. Finally, paragraph 7 ol article 2, 
while expressly prohibiting any Intervention 
by the United Nations In matters which arc 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state, nevertheless exempts from such 
prohibition any action which may be re¬ 
quired to prevent or to cope with actual 
lI.-eatB to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and QCta of aggression. 

Nonintervention In Korea may not, there¬ 
fore, be defended on the ground that Korea 
is not a member of the United Nations nor 
on the allegation that the fighting there is 
a civil war. It falls squarely under, and It 
Is the first such case to require the applica¬ 
tion of the military enforcement provisions 
of chapter 7 of the Charter. 

In further Implementation of the obliga¬ 
tions which members of the United Nations 
have assumed under the Charter, the Gen¬ 
eral Apsemhly unanimously approved on De¬ 
cember 13, a repolutlon affirming the prin¬ 
ciples defined as crlmc.s against peace the 
planning, preparation, Initiation or waging 
of a war of aggression, or a war In violation 
of International law, treaties, agreements or 
assurances, or participation In a common 
plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment 
of the foregoing. 

These are binding principles of interna¬ 
tional law which our country has accepted 
by virtue of an express provision of our 
Constitution and by virtue of our signa¬ 
ture on the Charter of the United Nations. 
They form part of the overriding rules of 
law to which we are irrevocably committed 
and to which we owe unsw'crvlng obedience. 

The final act of the Baguio Conference 
of 1950 reaffirms the belief of the partici¬ 
pating states “In the purposes and prin- 
cljfies of the United Nations” and, In par¬ 
ticular, In “the need for closer cooperation 
In an atmosphere of freedom” and “for 
people to live together in peace and friend¬ 
ship.” The Philippine Government at whose 
instance the Baguio Conference was con¬ 
vened, has a special responsibility In help¬ 
ing to assure the fulfillment In good faith 
of the principles that were reaffirmed by that 
conference. 

I have BO far discussed the battle for 
Korea as a logical and necessary consequence 
of our self-imposed obligations under our 
own Constitution and of our acquired obli¬ 
gations under the Charter of the United 
Nations. I have dealt with It from a na¬ 
tional, international, and regional point of 
view. We have a stake In that struggle 
by virtue of our membership in the Inter¬ 
national community. 

But our stake rests upon a more intimate 
and, In a sense, a more compelling consid¬ 
eration. It was inevitable that the United 
States of America, In its role as leader of 
the free world, would assume the major 
responsibility in the field for any enforce¬ 
ment measures that may be taken In accord¬ 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations. 
Our country Is similarly bound as a member 
of the United Nations to offer such assist¬ 
ance to these measures as lies In otir power 
to give. But, our special relations with the 
United States, which have sprung from a 
common law of liberty, a shared allegiance 
to democracy, and a battle-tested comrade¬ 
ship, contribute an clement of urgency to 
our obligation. Pervasive and powerful In 
peace, those relations exert an even more 
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potent Influence in time of war. And while 
the spirit animating them need not have 
required express statement In a diplomatic 
instrument, it has nevertheless been em¬ 
bodied in at least two formal treaties entered 
into between the United States and the 
Philippines: The agreement concerning mili¬ 
tary bases and the agreement concerning 
military assistance to the Philippines. 

Under the terms of the first-mentioned 
treaty, the two countries recognized that 
mutuality of Interest in matters relating to 
the defense of their respective territories 
“demands that the governments of the two 
countries take the necessary measures to pro¬ 
mote their mutual security and to del end 
their territories and areas,” and accordingly 
affirmed their desire to cooperate” in the 
common defense of their two countries 
through arrangements consonant with the 
procedures and objectives of the United Na¬ 
tions.” In the second agreement, It is stated 
that “in view of the mutual Interest of the 
two governments in matters of common de¬ 
fense, the President of the United States 
of America has authorized the rendering of 
military assistance to the Republic of the 
Philippines toward establishing and main¬ 
taining national security and toward form¬ 
ing a basis for participation by that gov¬ 
ernment in such defensive military prepa¬ 
rations as the future may require.” 

Nobody will deny tiiat the Korean crisis 
directly impinges upon the security of the 
Philippines either through the possibility, 
however remote it may seem at this time, 
of a physical extension of the area of the 
struggle or through the other poRslbillty 
which seems more likely, of a chain re¬ 
action of subversive activities in the other 
countries of the region which might re.sult 
from the failure of the United Nations effort 
in Korea. To the extent, therefore, that the 
security of the Philippines would be threat¬ 
ened by such a failure in Korea, the obliga¬ 
tions that are implied in these two agree¬ 
ments would come into force and they would 
define in stark and naked fashion the nature 
of our stake in the battle for Korea. 

In the meantime, it is well for our people 
to recognize that our stake in Korea is clearly 
defined by the basic Instruments by which 
wo have established ourselves as an Inde¬ 
pendent nation, as a loyal member of the 
United Nations, and as a faithful ally of the 
United States. No compulsion, legal or 
moral, can be greater than that which flows 
from these. 

Yet, in a larger sense, our obligations 
spring from a much deeper source. It has 
become a truism in the modern world that 
no nation can live by and for itself alone. 
No event of any Importance that happens 
'anywhere leaves the rest of mankind un¬ 
touched. To paraphrase the seventeenth 
century English poet, John Donne: “No coun¬ 
try is an island by Itself but a part of the 
main; all the nations are Involved in one 
another, and the fate of one influences the 
fortunes of all the rest. Under the canopy 
of heaven all nations are kin.” 

This would be true if what has happened 
In Korea had happened 10,000 miles away 
In a remote corner of the globe. But Korea 
is next door to us and the outcome of the 
struggle there will have an immediate and 
unavoidable influence, for good or evil, upon 
our country. What has happened in Korea 
can happen here. What we do to help the 
United Nations effort in Korea is the first 
premium wc pay on the insurance we now 
must take against the risk of aggression and 
the threat of force by an Implacable enemy. 

Gentlemen, these are my views which I 
have given to you at your request as the 
policy-formulating body of our Republic, in 
the hope that they will help guide you In 
making the decision that you deem best 
for our people. 


The Political Parade 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
George Roth well Brown: 

Chicago, August 29,1950. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson has be¬ 
come a millstone around the neck of every 
Democratic candidate for Senate and House 
in this year’s elections. 

He is the No. 1 political liability of the 
Truman administration as It faces defeat in 
so many pivotal States In November as to 
endanger Its control of Congress and perhaps 
the renomination of the Pi-esident for a third 
term in 1952. 

As Acheson’s reputation as a statesman 
has dropped below the vanishing point, that 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur has risen both 
as n statesman and a soldier in every State 
whose political situation has recently been 
studied by this correspondent. 

An Inevitable comparison Is being made 
between the man whose policies are held re¬ 
sponsible for our bloody misadventure in 
Korea, with that of the only man able to 
cope with the sudden war precipitated by 
blundering in the State Department. 

If drafted for the Presidency, this writer 
believes that General MacArthur could carry 
every one of these States without making a 
campaign save the campaign he is now con¬ 
ducting against our enemy in A'-ia. 

Judging by the strong anti-Acheson senti¬ 
ment encountered In every State surveyed 
since the middle of July, not only among Re¬ 
publicans, but among Democrats ns well, the 
President must be under heavy pressure from 
his own party leaders to get another Secre¬ 
tary of Lit ate before the November elections. 

Republican candidates everywhere are 
hammering away at him and they are find¬ 
ing the public responsive to their attacks. 

Alger Hiss has become almost a political 
slogan, and the Secretary’s unfortunate re¬ 
mark that he would not turn his back upon 
him is being coupled with the corollary that 
the President will not turn his back upon 
Dean Aclieson. 

The President appears to be in this di¬ 
lemma; either he must retract his recent 
news conference statement, to the effect that 
Acheson would remain Secretary of State as 
long as he remained In the White House, and 
accept his resignation, or he must take to 
the stump in the closing month of the con¬ 
gressional campaign, and defend Acheson 
and his policies. 

Most Democratic politicians would prefer 
the President to follow the first course, and 
quietly ease Mr. Acheson out of office. 

If Acheson remains, then State Depart¬ 
ment policy in Korea, China, and Formosa 
must be defended by the President to give 
much needed support and encouragement 
to hard-pressed Democratic candidates who 
are in the same boat with the Washington 
administration and can no way to 

get out. 

In Idaho Herman Welker is making slash¬ 
ing attacks on Acheson, and in large part 
owes the fact that he won the Republican 
senatorial nomination In the August 8 pri¬ 
mary to this line of criticism. 

In Washington State Al Oanwell, one of 
the five candidates there for the Republican 
senatorial nomination, is demanding Ache- 
son’s removal. 

In California the State American Legion, 
170,000 strong, at its recent reunion at Sacra¬ 
mento, demanded Acheson's impeachment. 


The Arizona Legion at its recent conven¬ 
tion at Kingman demanded that the State’s 
delegation in Congress work for the immedi¬ 
ate dismissal of Secretary of State Acheson, 
or if necessary, his Impeachment. 

This action was in sharp rebuff to Senator 
Ernest W. McFarland, who had pleaded in 
person with the Legionaires to forget our 
past mistakes. 

This is the Pair Deal’s last line of defense. 
The Arizona Legion ignored it. 

These are only a few straws showing the 
direction of the political wind. 

Meanwhile the Pacific Coast and Moun¬ 
tain States, closest to the war, look to Mac¬ 
Arthur as their only hope, finding none In 
Washington. 


Tlie Shortage of Doctors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com¬ 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article entitled “The 
Shortage of Doctors,” by Jean Begeman, 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
August 28, 1950: 

THE Shortage of Doctors 
(By Jean Begeman) 

The obduracy of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation, which for 4 years has deprived the 
Nation of J’ederal health insurance, will 
jeopardize the care of our Armed Forces and 
the health of all civilians If the present war 
emergency grows. 

President Truman has repeatedly pointed 
out that the United States needs about 20 
percent more doctors and vastly more health 
technicians, oven in peacetime. In spite of 
numerous requests from the President for 
Federal aid for medical education and hos¬ 
pital construction, Congress has chosen to 
listen to organized medicine and its allied 
lobbies against these measures. A bill spon¬ 
sored by Representative Andrew Biemiller, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, to provide a 5-year 
program of I^ederal grants to medical schools 
to meet the cost of instruction and equip¬ 
ment has been blocked for 2 years by what 
Birmiiler has termed “the stalling, twisting, 
turning, conniving tactics of the American 
Medical Association.” As a result, even the 
crisis in Korea is straining our supply of 
trained doctors and nurses. 

The Surgeon General of the Army reports 
that it has been impossible to obtain the 354 
doctors for the Army or the 400 doctors for 
the Navy that were needed immediately fol¬ 
lowing the Korean outbreak. The Army sent 
3,000 letters to medical reservists urging them 
to volunteer for active duty. Twenty-eight 
hundred ignored the appeal entirely. Out of 
th^ 200 who replied, a mere 16 volunteered. 

The drain on our medical resources which 
will take place If the Korean war continues 
will be staggering. In World War II, many 
areas already suffering from a shortage of 
doctors were completely deprived of regular 
medical service. The Army alone took from 
civilian practice 46,362 doctors, 14,620 den¬ 
tists. 57,446 nurses, and 26,305 medical tech¬ 
nicians. Our need for medical care in the 
event of another general war would, of course, 
make even these numbers insignificant. 

Dr. P. J. Carroll, dean of the school of 
medicine of Creighton University, at Omaha. 
Nehr., in urging passage of Biemiller's bill 
has pointed out that— 
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"In the event of another world war, we 
shall not be able to leave the civilian popu¬ 
lation without adequate medical servicea as 
was done during the last war. There was 
no conflict or even a threat of conflict within 
our borders. The next war will be different. 
Our large cities will be enemy targets and a 
large part of the population will be evacu¬ 
ated. It will bo necessary to disperse our 
civilian population In small concentrations 
away from military installations. • ♦ • 

The greater the dispersion of our people the 
greater will be the need for more physicians.** 

Certainly military and civilian needs can¬ 
not both be met if some of the privately 
owned schools, which comprise 42 of the 78 
medical schools in the whole country, are 
allowed to close their doors for lack of funds. 

The minimum program which this Con¬ 
gress has before it would provide about $5,- 
000,000 annually for construction of medical- 
school buildings and equipment, and a slid¬ 
ing scale of grants to schools, for student 
training, from $39,000,000 the first year to 
$54,000,000 the fifth. It would make a Fed¬ 
eral contribution of up to $600 for each medi¬ 
cal student already enrolled and up to $1,000 
for each new student. Today a student’s 
tuition pays for just one-fourth of the cost. 

Until now, the AMA has been able to block 
this program without stirring up any vast 
amount of public indignation. The general 
public and the average doctor-member of the 
AMA both accept the fact that the country 
needs more doctors, more nurses, and more 
hospitals. But the manipulators of drgan- 
ized medicine have shaped their propaganda 
without heeding that attitude. On specific 
legislation, according to Insiders in Con¬ 
gress, the AMA has a notorious record of 
“compromise and then oppose the compro¬ 
mise." 

Almost the only organized support for 
medical preparedness has come from the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health, a small 
group of independent doctors and citizens 
who have stood behind all phases of the ad¬ 
ministration’s health program. But the 
committee la a puny David beside the AMA 
Goliath—it is able to raise and spend less 
than a penny for each AMA dollar used to 
lobby against the health program. "Or¬ 
ganized medicine," the committee reports, 
“last year budgeted over $2,000,000 against 
the President’s program and distributed 
65.000.000 pieces of propaganda during those 
12 months.** 

The Association of American Medical Col¬ 
leges found, on polling its membership, 
that most of them not only do not agree with 
the AMA’s position but feel a great urgency 
for Federal aid to the medical schools. Re¬ 
turns from 63 schools showed 47 favorable 
to such legislation and only 16 opposed. Of 
26 State-owned schools covered, 14 favored 
and 12 opposed. Of the 36 private institu¬ 
tions whose plight is the most critical, 81 
were favorable, only 4 opposed. 

In its agitation against Federal health pro¬ 
tection, the AMA has had the help of the 
formidable Insurance and housing lobbies 
and the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, all three of which have spent heavily 
and distributed in large amounts anti- 
health-insurance and anti-medical-aid lit¬ 
erature. 


Crack Down 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, 1 include the following editorial 
from today's Washington Post: 

Orach; Down 

Just as the purpose of government is to 
govern, so the business of a President is to 
lead and to brook no trespass upon his 
prerogative. Under our system he is the 
only representative of all the people. Mr. 
Truman has reaffirmed his role in his crack¬ 
down. first on Secretary Matthews and now 
on General MacArthur. and in so doing has 
cleared the air both at home and abroad. 
General MacArthur was creating bewilder¬ 
ment at home and a growing dismay In the 
United Nations. He was giving the impres¬ 
sion that he was a law unto himself. He 
got away with it in the Roosevelt Adminis¬ 
tration, but Mr. Truman has shown that he 
is made of sterner stuff that Mr. Roosevelt, 
and the people, whose institutions rest upon 
the principle of civilian supremacy, have rea¬ 
son to be grateful that he is. 

Voices have been raised on Capitol Hill 
that the President has Imposed a gag. The 
publication of the MacArthur speech along¬ 
side the news of the Truman action disposes 
of the charge in this particular matter. This 
was a Presidential gesture, and a gesture 
which had to be made before and not after 
the event, for any ex post facto statement 
from the White House would have served no 
purpose except to emphasize that General 
MacArthur was on his own. This would have 
been an intolerable situation. What the 
President ha^^ done is to reestablish discipline. 
Without a doubt the views of General Mac¬ 
Arthur are worthy of consideration, but he is 
out of order in interpreting the policy which 
he is administering in a way that does 
violence, whether wittingly or not. to the 
Presidential intent. He has mistaken his 
proconsular role as that of first consul, and 
we have confidence that the American peo¬ 
ple will see it that way. 

Wherein lay the error of General Mac¬ 
Arthur? On June 27 the President ordered 
the Seventh Fleet to neutralize Formosa— 
by preventing a Communist attack on For¬ 
mosa and, as a corollary, by preventing a 
Nationalist attack on the Chinese mainland. 
He said nothing about defending Formosa. 
Yet the eraphaEls in Tokyo has been on de¬ 
fense, and, that being so. a near-alliance has 
been rapidly growing up with Chiang Kai- 
shek. It was celebrated by the highly pub¬ 
licized MacArthur visit to Chiang Kai-shek. 
The mission, and the theatrics attendant 
upon it. made the policy makers in Washing¬ 
ton swallow hard, though, for the sake of 
appearances, they tried to make out that 
everything was hunky-dory. Then General 
MacArthur went too far in a flamboyant 
speech for delivery to the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars which he never bothered to clear 
with the Defense Department and which 
went out a week ahead of the event. Hav¬ 
ing already forced the pace on the President, 
General MacArthur spoke about the defense 
of Formosa at greater length, warmed up the 
close relations he had established with 
Chiang Kai-shek by bis hostile reference to 
the Chinese Communist (though without 
mentioning either) and told the veterans 
how the r lentals loved an aggressive pol¬ 
icy. There was not a word in the speech 
about the United Nations, though the policy 
had been reported to the United Nations and 
its investigation and consideration Invited 
in furthering the policy. 

The difference between the President and 
General MacArthur is the whole width of 
the Formosa Straits, Yet there is bland 
wonderment in Tokyo about the President’s 
attitude. All he has done is to remind Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur who's the boss, get the 
Truman policy back on the beam so as to 
remove all the misunderstanding, and stop 
MacArthur from boxing him in. That is all, 
and it is about time. What the United States 
is trying to do in Formosa is to keep the 
island out of war. not to push It in. It is a 
most delicate operation, but it was not being 


helped by the slant that General MacArthur 
was spectacularly giving to it. The incident 
is again a reminder of a tendency familiar 
in our history of forgetting policy when 
policy has entered a military area. 


Let llie GOP Show a PotUive Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OP COLORADO 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, inas¬ 
much as a great deal of time on the floor 
of the House is given over to the voicing 
of political recriminations by members 
of each party against the other and it 
appears to many Members of the House 
and to a great segment of the popula¬ 
tion of our country that this is not only 
a waste of valuable time but also a pos¬ 
sible advantage to our opposition 
throughout the world. I believe that an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Denver Post, a newspaper of national 
and international influence, is not only 
interesting but timely. I am pleased to 
place such editorial in the Record in or¬ 
der that each Member of Congress may 
have the opiiortunity to read and study 
this meaningful statement. 

Let the GOP Show a Positive Policy 

Washington has the Jitters these days. 
The most casual visitor cannot help but no¬ 
tice it, and shudder at the stupendous con¬ 
fusion that seems to surround our Nation’s 
Capital like a shroud. 

The great decision of our time has not 
been made—the decision ol total mobiliza¬ 
tion or policy of business as usual but with 
higher taxes and more defense, or partial 
mobilization. 

That decision is most difficult. Unless 
events force it, the decision will certainly be 
stalled until after November, for the Tru¬ 
man administration has a great deshe not 
to take strong action unless absolutely nec¬ 
essary until after the ticklish elections. 

In the midst of such confusion the Re¬ 
publicans are doing their country small serv¬ 
ice in the peculiar kind of attacks they are 
waging on the Democratic administration. 

Bitter attack on the Government’s foreign 
policy docs not make a great deal of sense 
when it is remembered that some of the most 
vital acts in the foreign policy drama were 
played under the Republican dominated 
Eightieth Congress in 1947 and 1948. 

Republican attacks on foreign policy and 
our lack of preparedness arc made without 
mention of the loud Republican yapping 
about continued expenditure for defense 
after VJ-day. The Republicans now poelmi 
as the potential saviors of our Nation, for¬ 
get that their platform of 1948 contained 
no criticism of our defense policy, that the 
most recent Republican statement of policy, 
made shortly before the Korean affair said 
absolutely nothing about defense. 

The Republicans, we know, were Just like 
the rest of us. They did not know how 
badly prepared we were, and they did not 
think to investigate and cry out. 

This is no defeupe of Secretary Johnson’s 
loud-mouthed blundering. It lends no sem¬ 
blance of excuse for our naivct6 in believing 
that we could hope for peace without back¬ 
ing our hopes with force of arms. We must 
remember though, that ibis was national 
nalvct<^, encompassing the Republicans as 
well as the Democrats. 
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When the Republicans scream about In¬ 
flation, we must remember who killed OP A— 
the Republican Elgtheth Congress. We 
must always remember who has shouted 
for more and more normalcy and less and 
less foreign spending. Wo must remember 
the Isolationism, past and present, of Senator 
Taft. 

The Republicans, ns a group, seem little 
better or worse than the Democrats. The 
GOP has most certainly failed to fulfill Its 
duties a.s a loyal opposition, If It could have 
shown that our defense preparations were In¬ 
adequate and did no more than It has done 
about them. 

Even Harold Stassen has risen from his 
political grave to denounce Democratic poli¬ 
cies and to try to come alive again as a 
Republican leader. But Stassen must always 
be remembered as the man who equated 
socialism and communism, and In debate 
with Governor Dewey In Oregon said we 
should withhold aid from countries that 
went socialist. Had his policies been fol¬ 
lowed we would be much nearer war today, 
at least. 

In the specific question of Korea. Amer¬ 
icans cannot ever forget that on January 
JO, 1950, the House of Representative! re¬ 
jected a hill authorijslng $60,000,000 for 
Korea. On that issue, the Republicans voted 
overwhelmingly to prevent Korea aid, 130 to 
21, while tho Democrats voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly for Korean aid, 170 to 61. How does 
the G(JP explain tliat? 

Oil sober retlectiou it becomes obvious 
that this la no time for the kind ol recninl- 
natloii the Republicans are hurling with 
shotgun and shovel It is a time for the 
most extensive effort to aid niir Nation and 
resolve the many problems facing u.s. 

Certainly the administration iias been 
wrong on many issuc.s. Wo have the Repub¬ 
licans We suggest that In.stcnd of charg¬ 
ing the Democrats with all the wrongs, the 
Republicans discuss a few specific construc¬ 
tive actions they would take if they are 
returned in force next fall. 


Aren’t You Grown-Ups Ashamed for 
What You Are Doing to Me? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

f)K 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, Earl 
Browder, former head of the Communist 
Bai ty in America, recently stated that 
state capitalism in the United States 
leaped forward to a new high in the 
decade of 1939-49 and that state capital¬ 
ism in substance if not in formal as¬ 
pects has progressed further in America 
than in Great Britain under the Labor 
government. The Communist leaders 
also have predicted that the United 
States will eventually spend itself Into 
collapse. 

Communists are aware of the dangers 
faced by America due to deficit financ¬ 
ing, overspending, and excessive taxa¬ 
tion. But what of the American people? 
Do they realize it? And, if so, what’s to 
be done? 

The average American seems oblivious 
of the fact that a dirty trick is being 
played on the children of the United 
States—every one of them—because it is 
the young people who must assume even¬ 
tually the obligation of unpaid debt now 


accumulating because of the policies of 
the tax-and-spend boys who constantly 
have their hands out for more and more 
public funds for various pet projects and 
schemes at home and abroad. 

The tremendous burdens being heaped 
on the shoulders of the children of 
America Is being dramatized in a cam¬ 
paign inaugurated by the Taxpayers’ 
Federation of Illinois in June. The 
campaign, which has received Nation¬ 
wide attention from the press and the 
pulpit, as well as business and industry, 
is worthy of the attention of every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, for we. too. must recog¬ 
nize our share of the responsibility for 
placing a mortgage on the future of 
every American child. 

The federation’s program has been 
built around an average American child 
called Susie, who poses a number of 
questions to her parents—and indirectly 
to all of us here in Congress—stressing 
this point; 

“Aren’t you grown-ups ashamed for 
what you are doing to me?” 

How many parents, editors, educators, 
ministers, lawmakers, and other public 
officials realize exactly what is being 
done to our children? 

The Taxpayers’ Federation points 
out that the approximate 3.600,000 
births in America in 1949, including 
185,593 in my own State of Illinois, con¬ 
stitutes a vast army of future taxpayers 
V’ho will have to pay for our fiscal fol¬ 
lies. Each of these babies owe.s $2,670.68 
right now as his share of the national 
debt. With at least 25 cents out of every 
dollar going for taxes, and the purchas¬ 
ing power of the future dollar uncertain, 
just realize how much more difficult it 
is for the parents of the State and Na¬ 
tion to put something aside for educa¬ 
tion of their children, to say nothing of 
their own future security and pensions. 

Our Federal Government spent, dur¬ 
ing the past prosperous fiscal year end- 
inf: June 30. billions of dollars more than 
its income. Our babies are going to have 
to pay for that. Now, war spending 
mean.s billions piled on billions of in¬ 
creased debt. The total debt of our Fed¬ 
eral Government is now in excess of a 
qimrter of a trillion dollars and still 
growing. Our babies are going to have 
to pay that debt. 

If our Federal Government cannot 
balance its budget and live within its 
income today, when we are already pay¬ 
ing exorbitant taxes, what does the fu¬ 
ture hold for our babies? 

Still higher taxes? 

Still higher prices? 

Still more controls and less opportu¬ 
nity? 

There is some moral justification in 
asking our babies to help pay the debt 
created by the cost of the wars to pre¬ 
serve our country and theirs. But there 
is no moral justification for us to saddle 
on our babies the total cost of those 
wars. We too should pay off part of 
that debt instead of adding to it year 
after year. 

It Is completely immoral and unjusti¬ 
fiable to allow our Government to con¬ 
tinue to pile debt on the backs of our 
babies by pouring billions of their dol¬ 
lars down the multitudinous ratholes 
uncovered by the Hoover Commission 
report. 


The federation explains that a mar¬ 
ried man with one child earning $60 
weekly gets only $55.70 because of Fed¬ 
eral taxes, amounting to $223.60 an¬ 
nually, but in addition to that he must 
also pay State and local taxes and must 
absorb various hidden taxes on all 
merchandise. 

Hidden taxes account for 5 cents of 
the price of a loaf of bread, which in¬ 
cludes 151 different taxes: they account 
for 11 cents of a 20 cent package of 
cigarettes and for at least $355 of the 
price of a new car. The price of every 
single thing we buy includes taxes to 
pay the high cost of government. 

The federation argues that we teach 
our children in our homes and in our 
schools and in our churches that it is 
neither good business nor good morals to 
spend more than we earn. No mother 
ever teaches her child to be a spend¬ 
thrift, or Idler, or agitator. 

Is it not equally immoral for the Na¬ 
tion to do so? 

The Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois 
is a citizen-supported, State-wide or¬ 
ganization working to get our money’s 
worth from Government. The execu¬ 
tive secretary, Gcorg:e E. Mahin, of 
Springfield, who directed the recent cam¬ 
paign in behalf of “Susie” and all other 
American children, has raised argu¬ 
ments that ^^hould alert thousands of 
Americans to the seriousness of the sit¬ 
uation confronting all of us. 

Unless we achieve economy in our pri¬ 
vate lives, and particularly in govern¬ 
ment, the future of our Nation and its 
citizens is at stake. 


The Mundt-Nixon-Wood Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay a well-earned and high tribute to the 
members of the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House for the great, 
good, and patriotic service they have 
rendered America after long hearings 
and deliberations, in bringing many sub- 
vei*sive persons and Communists in our 
midst to the bar of justice, and for 
bringing this Mundt-Nixon-Wood bill to 
the floor of the House. 

I am sorry, indeed, that the original 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which was adopted 
by this body during the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, was pigeonholed by the other body 
at the request of President Truman. 
Had the bill become law at that time, 
many more of these Red rascals still 
running at large would have been si¬ 
lenced long ago, and above all, fine 
American boys would not be shedding 
their blood on foreign soil today. 

The gentleman from California I Mr. 
Nixon 1 has proven himself to be one of 
the greatest patriots in all American his¬ 
tory, along with other members of this 
great committee. 
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Mr. Speaker, again I say we had best 
stop these Communists and fellow trav- 
elers within our own shores, with legis¬ 
lation, before we find it absolutely nec¬ 
essary to stop the Red rascal with bul¬ 
lets and bayonets, and that time is fast 
approaching. Under present conditions 
that is a certainty for the American peo¬ 
ple are fast loosing their tolerance and 
patience with this un-American, ungod¬ 
ly outfit. 

I hope the bill will pass the House by 
a unanimous vote. 


Expression of a Disturbed American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. KRUSE, JR. 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a letter written by 
a patriotic and disturbed American, and 
published by the Fort Wayne News Sen¬ 
tinel. In taking this action, I am glad to 
comply with the request of several of my 
constituents. 

Some of the statements in this letter 
are a matter of considerable discussion 
and controversy today, but I feel that 
such expressions .symbolize some of the 
existing feeling at this time. Surely it 
Is for those of us in positions of leader¬ 
ship to weigh carefully those vital deci¬ 
sions which we are called upon to make 
at this time. The letter reads as follows: 

Whftt I nm about to write probably will 
bring me criticism and unfavorable publicity 
because, once tlie Armed Forces of tlio Na¬ 
tion are committed, the patriot Is supposed 
to forgot pcr.soiial views and principles and 
get behind the administration at whatever 
cost. 

In defense of my patriotism, my husband 
and iny father foiu’ht in World War I. Even 
now, at 80, my father is Arizona Director of 
Selective Service and Adjutant General of 
the National Guard ■■ also, incideiitaJly. a life¬ 
long Demijcrat. My son was a fighter pilot 
and my son-in-lavV an ensign in World War 
II. Wo all stand ready to serve again to the 
best of our abilities. 

My .son and son-in-law are Just 25, so 
theirs will again be active service—which 
brings me to the reason for this letter. 

If my boys have to give up promising 
careers and again go to war, I want them to 
have the benelit of support from leadership 
of unquestioned loyalty and outstanding 
ability. 

To that end and as a beginning, I want to 
see a general overhauling of the State De¬ 
partment. 

There is no need to cite examples of the 
pre^.ent Depaitmcnt’s mistakes. The results 
of these men’s Judgment—whether delib¬ 
erately traitorous, or Just plain stupid—are 
clear for all to see. Wo came out of the last 
war the strongest nation on earth. Today 
our boys are dying In a situation strikingly 
like Bataan, We have little more than a toe¬ 
hold in Asia. Russia is calling the plays. 

If the views of MacArihur and General 
Wedemeyer had prevailed, Manchuria would 
have been placed under a UN trusteeship, 
China would not have been lost, and Korea 
would not now be under attack. Washing¬ 
ton was warned more than 3 years ago that 
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the Reds were organizing an army to invade 
South Korea. But the native troops we 
trained there were not, according to Gen. 
William L. Huberts, head of our military 
mission in Korea, allowed any offensive 
weapons such ns tanks—this on order of our 
State Department. 

MacArthur has bad nothing to do with 
Korea or its defense program for 2 years. 
But when Truman suddenly reversed the 
Achc.son policy, MacArthur wa.s given only a 
few hours to meet an attack the Reds had 
been preparing lor 3 years. 

Now MacArthur and boys like my sons are 
heroically trying to salvage a situation for 
which our diplomats and politicians are 
wholly to blame. 

There is no leas pain for a mother who loses 
her son, or a wife her husband, whether she 
be Republican or Democrat. Should imt 
Republicans and Democrats all insist that 
the Arhesons, Lattimores, Jessups, Services, 
et al.. be routed from their positions of in¬ 
fluence? To replace them there are Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans of unimpeachable 
honor and ability to choose from. 

When our President asks us lor the sacri¬ 
fices necessary to carry this conflict to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion, he should show his own 
sincerity of purpose by acknowledging and 
correcting the tragic mistakes of his admin¬ 
istration. Immediate action on his part is 
vital. 

There are others in high places who share 
the blame for the agony of our outnumbered 
and poorly equipped men in Korea, but let’s 
take first thlng.s first and start with the State 
Depnrtmeiil. While our hoys are winning 
battles on far-flung battlefields, the Ameri"- 
cun way of life may be lost in Washington. 

Mrs. A. D. Lange, 

New Av guff lit, /rid. 


Release on Bail of Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
actions of a majority—two out of three— 
of the justices of the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in overruling the trial judge 
and releasing Harry B. Bridges, convicted 
of perjury, to bail is most unusual, and 
difficult to understand. 

In view of the Federal Rules of Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure (rule 46 <a) (2) >, as well 
as decided cases, as set forth in the mem¬ 
orandum included herein, it would ap¬ 
pear that not only the Federal Rules of 
Procedure were given scant attention— 
“The court or the judge or justice al¬ 
lowing bail may at any time revoke the 
order admitting the defendant to bail,*’ 
but the public welfare element stressed 
in the case of United States v. St. John 
((C. C. A. 7) 254 Fed. 794), seems to have 
been ignored or given scant considera¬ 
tion. 

The Federal Rules of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure were adopted pursuant to the act 
of February 24, 1933 (47 Stat. 904) as 
amended by the act of March 8, 1934 
(48 Stat. 399). and were formally pro¬ 
mulgated on March 21. 1946. 

Rule 46 (A) (2) provides as follows: 

Bail may be allowed pending appeal or 
certiorari only If it appears that the case in¬ 
volves a substantial question which should be 
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determined by the appellate court. Ball may 
be allowed by the trial judge or by the appel¬ 
late court or by any judge thereof or by the 
circuit Justice. The court or the judge or 
justice allowing hail may at any time revoke 
the order admitting the defendant to hail, 
[Italics added.] 

In the case of the United States v. St, 
John (C. C. A. 7. 254 Fed. 794) the de¬ 
fendant with other members of the 
IWW was convicted of conspiracy to 
violate the Espionage Act of June 15, 
1917 (40 Stat. 231). He applied for 
bail pending his appeal and was refused 
by the trial judge and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals sustained the trial judge’s 
refusal on the ground that the “public 
welfare” among other elements should 
be considered. The circuit court in its 
opinion of the above case said in part: 

The statement [of the trial Judge] shows 
that acts were committed and a policy pur¬ 
sued by many members of an organization 
known and referred to as the IWW that 
WTre v/holly at variance with the policy of 
this Government during the war and equally 
hostile to the welfare of the people and In¬ 
dustries • ■* *. Certainly members of 

the organization known as the IWW are 
not in an enviable position to urge the Im¬ 
pairment of their property rights now in 
view of their attitude towards proiierty dur¬ 
ing the pn.st year. 1 conclude the request for 
ball should bo and is hereby denied. 

United States v. Schuermann (79 Fed. 
Supp. 250) in denying bail ponding ap¬ 
peal hold that the “defendant’s attitude 
nppoai’od to be one of defiance of the law 
with which he apparently was not in 
agreement since the defendant was con¬ 
tinuing and intended to continue, per¬ 
petrating acts in conflict with the law of 
the State.” 

In denying bail pending appeal in the 
case of United States v. Delaney ((D. C. 
N. J.) Fed. Supp. 224), Judge Clark said: 

A sound balance between speed of punish¬ 
ment and certainty of guilt, between ac¬ 
cusing society and tlic individual accused 
tiependti. we think, first upon the probabili¬ 
ties of reversal of his conviction, second, up¬ 
on his personal circumstances and third, 
vyon his personal altitude toward society as 
organized in Government. (Italics added.) 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, in the case of 
Snyder v. The CommonweaUh of Massa¬ 
chusetts (291 U. S. 97. at 122), said: 

Consideration should be given, after con¬ 
viction, and in the exercise of the authority 
vested in the Court. Judge or Justice allow¬ 
ing bail to revoke the same at any time, to 
the likelihood that the dcleiidaut would. If 
enlarged on ball, continue the course of un¬ 
lawful conduct which had brought about his 
conviction. 

See also United States ex rel Esta- 
brook V. Otis <(C. C. A. 8) 18 Fed, (2> 
689) and Parmagini v. United States i42 
Fed. (2) 721). 

In the case of Harry Benton Bridges 
et al. V. United Slates of America (No. 
12597 C. C. A. 9, filed August 10. 1950). 
the record of proceedings in the district 
court was such that the court might 
reasonably conclude and did in effect 
conclude that— 

(A) Appellant Bridges as the Jury found, 
was a member of the Communist Party of 
the United States and had falsely denied 
such membership under oath In his natu¬ 
ralization proceedings in the Superior Court 
of Culifornla. 
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(B) That appellant Bridges Is probably 
one of the most potent figures In the Com¬ 
munist Party of America today. 

(C) Tliat appellant Bridges Is now presi¬ 
dent whether honorary or otherwise, of the 
Maritime Federation of Trade-Unions, which 
i.s International and is controlled and domi¬ 
nated by Communists. 

(D) That this international Communist- 
controlled organization has called on all Its 
affiliates to take all immediate and Indis¬ 
pensable action to defeat the diabolical 
plans of the American war mongers with 
regard to the present armed conflict in Korea. 

(E) That appellant Bridges Is In a posi¬ 
tion on the water front of San Francisco 
to exert substantial influence and serious 
detriment to the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America now engaged in hostilities 
in Korea. 

(P) That since the outbreak of hostilities 
In Korea appellant Bridges has appeared and 
obstructed measures to promote national se¬ 
curity and aid the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the Korean struggle by en¬ 
deavoring to sidetrack a resolution by which 
longshoremen would have agreed to load any 
and all cargoes destined for the war areas. 

(G) That appellant Bridges is an agent 
dedicated to execute the Communist pro¬ 
gram both national and international. 

(H) That In the activities of the appel¬ 
lant Bridges heretofore mentioned he was 
acting in the Interest and at the behest of the 
Communist Party of the United States, etc. 

(I) That appellant Bridges is in a position 
to work detriment to the interests of the 
United States by studied, subtle means and 
adroit Communist tactics and practices. 

(J) That the conduct of appellant Bridges 
since his release on bail Is opposed to the 
well'orc of the United States in this period 
of crisis and emergency. 

The foregoing from A to J is contained 
in the Government’s brief field In this 
case. 

Mr. Justice Healy, writing the major¬ 
ity opinion for the circuit court in the 
case (Bridges against United Stales) 
which was rendered on August 24, 1950, 
quotes the case of D*Aquino v. United 
States (180 Fed. 2d 271), in which Mr. 
Justice Douglas observed, “The test of the 
right to bail is as set out in rule 46 (A) 
(2) of the Criminal Procedure Rules, 
namely, whether the case involves a sub¬ 
stantial question which should be deter¬ 
mined by the appellate court.” 

Mr. Justice Mathews, who wrote the 
dissenting opinion in this case, very wise¬ 
ly calls attention to the following fact. 
Ho states on page 15 of the decision: 

The power conferred by the first two pro- 
vlEions of rule 46 (A) (2). the power to allow 
ball pending appeal, is limited to cases which 
appear to Involve a substantial question 
which should be determined by the appel¬ 
late court The power conferred by the final 
provision of rule 46 (A) (2)—the power to 
revoke an order admitting a defendant to 
ball pending appeal—Is not so limited. That 
power may be exeiTl.scd at any time, regard¬ 
less of whether the care Involves or does not 
involve a substantial question which ‘should 
be determined by the appellate court. I, 
therefore, deem it unnecessary to express 
and do not express any opinion as to whether 
this case does or does not involve such a 
question. I have found no case nor huve my 
assoclatus cited any case hnlditii; that an 
order admitting a defendant to bail pending 
appeal may not be revoked if the case In¬ 
volves a substantial question which should 
be determined by the appellate court. 

Commenting further on the judge’s 
right to revoke ball pending appeal, Mr. 
Justice Mathev/.'j says: 


The power to revoke an order admitting 
the defendant to bail pending an appeal is a 
discretionary power. Hence the Govern¬ 
ment’s motion to revoke the order admitting 
Harry Renton Bridges to ball pending appeal 
was addressed to Judge Harris’ discretion. 
Unless In revoking that order Judge Harris 
abused his discretion, the order of revocation 
should not be vacated. I cannot say that 
Judge Harris abused his discretion. Instead, 
I believe that he exercised it wisely and 
properly. 


Why Not Use Farm Surpluses in War? 


EXTENSION OP BEMAIIKS 

or 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OF DXLAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on numerous occasions Senator John 
J. Williams, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware, has demonstrat¬ 
ed by his public statements that he has 
a very great interest in and an extremely 
sound conception of agricultural prob¬ 
lems in general, and especially those re¬ 
lating to food surpluses. 

In various parts of the country Sen¬ 
ator Williams Is continuing to gain 
added recognition because of his keen 
analysis of the problems faced by farm¬ 
ers and of the sensible constructive solu¬ 
tions which he has offered. 

I have now had brought to my atten¬ 
tion, Mr. Speaker, an editorial from a 
recent issue of the Evening Tribune of 
San Diego. Calif. This editorial not 
only commends Senator Williams on 
the position he has taken with respect 
to farm surpluses, but serves to direct 
further attention to the urgent need for 
a remedial course of action with respect 
to this problem. 

Therefore, I Include as a part of my 
remarks the editorial which appeared in 
the San Diego Evening Tribune: 

[Editorial appearing in the Evening Tribune 
of San Diego, Calif.] 

Wht Not Use Farm Surpluses In War? 

This is the time when farm svirpluses 
should be an asset to the Nation, but are 
they? Senator Williams, Republican of Del¬ 
aware, says they are not. and he demands to 
know why. 

Hie Government has in storage 300,000,000 
dozen eggs which cost 32 cents a dozen, the 
Senator reported to hla colleagues. Yet the 
Armed Fopccs are buying 4,910.050 dozen 
at 40 cents. Butter amounting to 165,000,- 
000 pounds, costing 60 cents a pound, is in 
storage, but the military has gone into the 
open market to buy 4,131,022 pounds at a 
total cost of $2,608,267. Our stored cheese 
Burpluf., amounting to 63,000,000 pounds, cost 
31 cents a pound and we are buying 15,000,- 
000 pounds more a month for storage. Yet 
the Government is buying 954,664 pounds 
at a total cost of $331,727 for the men in 
uniform. 

Government buying of these commodi¬ 
ties has forced prices up and Senator Wil¬ 
liams believes that this is unnecessary and 
unwise. He advocates the release of these 
surpluses Into the civilian market as a 
check against inflation, and there doubt¬ 
less are many who will agree with his posi¬ 
tion. 


Public Law 434 specifically authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to release surplus 
foods and commodities, which are In good 
condition, to the armed services. The pro¬ 
vision was incorporated into the law in the 
belief that It would save the taxpayer money, 
and yet it isn’t working out that way. 

•’The Government, instead of continu¬ 
ously condemning the American people as 
hoarders, should put an Immediate stop to 
its own policy of boarding huge quantities 
of food products,” Senator Wjij.iams said, 
making a point which seems unabsailable. 


Harnessing the Missouri 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 ilegislativc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Harnessing the Missouri,” pub¬ 
lished in the August 29 issue of The Re¬ 
porter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Harnessing the Missouri 

For 20 years, the Missouri Basin has been 
a national problem. In the 1030 ’b, drought, 
dust storms, and crop failures depleted the 
valley's resources. Borne 300,000 people 
moved away to greener fields. To support 
those who remained, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment spent $1,200,000,000 in relief and emer¬ 
gency aid. 

In the 1940’s there was plenty of rain—so 
much, in fact, that destructive floods re¬ 
peatedly swept down the valley. In one year 
alone, the value of the topsoil scoured off 
three States was estimated at $491,000,000. 
After a hundred years of exploitation, the 
region’s resources need replenishment and 
conservation. That Is the goal of an engi¬ 
neering enterprise that is now building more 
dams, levees, revetments, irrigation ditches, 
and power plants than have ever before been 
used in a single project. Congress has ap¬ 
propriated more than a billion dollars to 
date, and the final tab will undoubtedly run 
above ten billion. If this seems costly, It 
should be remembered what the social suh- 
Bidies which opened the territory did to 
create wealth, employment, and private in¬ 
vestment. If the subsidized exploitation of 
resources paid dividends, then possibly the 
subsidized conservation of thsm may do 
likewise. 

That such development can provide the 
seedbed for pidvate capital and generate 
wider economic opportunity has been demon¬ 
strated in the Tennessee Valley. Blnce the 
establishment of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority, per capita income in that watershed 
rose from 40 percent of the nationg.! average 
in 1933 to 60 percent in 1947. More than 
2,100 new factories began operation during 
this period. Employment increased 123 per. 
cent while It was Increasing 73 percent In the 
Nation as a whole. Possibly some of these 
gains would have taken place without TVA, 
but it is hard to Imagine that TVA had 
nothing to do with them. 

The Missouri Valley counts on a compar¬ 
able Improvement. Already there has been 
substantial new private Investment in recrea¬ 
tion facilities—a byproduct of the new lakes 
being formed behind the dams. Food 
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processors expect to move In as irrigation In 
the upper basin shifts crop emphasis from 
grain and pasture to vegetables and dairy¬ 
ing. Cheap power should stimulate the 
food-freezing industry, as It did in the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley. In the Dakotas it is hoped 
that cheap power and navigation, coupled 
with private Investment, may unlock de¬ 
posits of lignite and other marginal min¬ 
erals. Judging by TVA experience, the basin 
may also prove attractive to small manufac¬ 
turing enterprises related to local resources. 
Nobody expects new Pittsburghs to rise In 
the basin, but a basic Improvement of the 
region's farm economy wlli spread through¬ 
out its area, from the marketing towns back 
to the wholesaling cities and the distribu¬ 
tion centers. 

Within the Missouri watershed lies one- 
sixth of the Nation’s area and one-fourth of 
Its cropland. Congress has undertaken to 
Irrigate 6,000,000 acres of land, to build 
2,000,000 kilowatts of electric-generating 
capacity, to hold down the soil against wind 
and rain, to render a restless, dangerous river 
system navigable and manageable. 

But Congress has yet to face the question 
of whether these things are being done in 
the most efficient way. By launching a vast 
expenditure with only a makeshift plan and 
no clear lines of responsibility. Congress runs 
the risk of a gigantic boondoggle. 

Some people regard as a boondoggle much 
of the engineering work so far done along the 
river. The Army Engineers have been trying, 
by fits and starts, since 1912, to establish a 
stable channel for the use of barge shipping. 
There is a romantic plausibility about river 
navigation, perhaps because it evokes mem¬ 
ories of the days when the river was the 
valley’s only highway. But the brutal truth 
Is that after the dikes and revetments have 
all been built the volume of barge traffic 
will probably remain absurdly small. 

Nevertheless the Army engineers have 
seldom met serious difficulty in obtaining ap¬ 
propriations. They have the backing of 
Congressmen, Senators, and the most im¬ 
portant business interests of the valley cities. 
A Missouri Valley businessman can breathe 
fire about “creeping socialism’’ one day and 
ask Congress lor a subsidized ship channel 
the next. He dreams of busy barge lines 
opening up new markets, providing cheap 
haulage for raw materials, and, above all, 
compelling the railroads to reduce their rates. 

Drought in the 1930’s and floods in the 
1940’s convinced both the nntives and Con¬ 
gress that the valley, in any case, needed 
more than a navigable channel. A down¬ 
stream clamor for flood control and an up¬ 
stream clamor for irrigation set two Govern¬ 
ment agencies to work—as usual, somewhat 
at cross purposes. 

The Army engineers prepared a blueprint 
primarily for navigation and flood control. 
This was the Pick plan, named for MaJ. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, now chief of Army engineers, 
the colorful and persuasive technician who 
built the Ledo Road across Burma. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, drew up Its own plan, 
primarily for power and Irrigation. This was 
the Sloan plan, named for W. G. Sloan, the 
Bureau’s field chief in Montana. The Bu¬ 
reau had long been projecting an eastward 
push from arid Into semlarid territory. For 
those who worried about the stepping up of 
farm production by one agency, at a time 
when other agencies were saddled with crop 
surpluses, the Bureau had several answers. 
It argued that in spite of present distribu¬ 
tion problems an expanding economy would 
soon need more food production. It pointed 
out that irrigation would stabilize farm pro¬ 
duction in the valley, channel it into more 
useful forms, and make the best use of re¬ 
sources now partly wasted. It said Its pro¬ 
gram would provide a living for 63,000 new 
farm families, while the accompanying power 


development would attract new Industries, 
open untapped mineral resources, and help 
diversify the regional economy. 

That the two plans would conflict was In¬ 
evitable from the outset. Irrigation demands 
full reservoirs during the hot, dry months; 
flood control demands empty reservoirs 
whenever possible. Irrigation demands many 
tributary reservoirs for the thirsty land of 
the upper valley; navigation demands big 
dams on the main stream. These facts, plus 
the bureaucratic rivalry of two powerful 
agencies, the competition of the Irrigation 
lobby with the navigation lobby, and the en¬ 
trenched power of Congressmen devoted to 
one side or the other, all seemed to make for 
a classic struggle in American group pres¬ 
sures. The sounds of battle grew louder un¬ 
til the sudden emergence of a third disputant 
enforced a hasty truce. 

The third force was an idea—the idea of a 
Missouri Valley Authority. Politically weak 
but logically and emotionally potent, the 
idea of a regional agency, organized as a 
public corporation on the model of TVA, 
offered a ready answer to the feud between 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
engineers. If the river had to bo parceled 
out, unitary management of multipurpose 
reservoirs seemed Indispensable. If Pick and 
Sloan could not agree, why not turn over 
the show to some Great Plains Llllenthal? 
The public-corporation form of management 
would remove control from bickering bu¬ 
reaucrats In Washington and lodge it In a 
directorate located in the valley Itself. 
TVA’s successful struggle to stay f)ut ol the 
toils of Senator McKelij^r had shown that a 
regional authority could achieve greater in¬ 
dependence from predatory political forces 
than the established agencies in Washing¬ 
ton and still work directly with the people 
of the region. So Senator Murray of Mon¬ 
tana introduced an MVA bill, and such New 
Dealers as were left in the age of Truman 
rallied round. 

Enthusiasm was less marked in the region 
Itself. Usually most of the valley votes Re¬ 
publican. The CIO was stiong for MVA, but 
weak In the valley. National newspapers 
like the New York Times and the Washington 
Post came out for MVA, taut in the valley 
only the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Star- 
Times took up the cause. Jim Patton’s small 
Farmers’ Union enlisted for MVA, but the 
massive Farm Bureau Federation and the 
powerful Irrigators* junta either stood mute 
or took the other side. 

The agitation for MVA had one result. It 
forced a shotgun marriage between the Pick 
and Sloan factions. The Army engineers 
and the Reclamation Bureau set up an ad¬ 
visory committee representing all the Fed¬ 
eral agencies concerned and 10 State gov¬ 
ernments. Dams which had been furiously 
denounced as engineering monstrosities were 
now quietly approved. Where one water use 
conflicted with another, the new Plck-Sloan 
coalition proposed to build enough facilities 
for all of them, and decided to trust In God 
to provide sufficient water. 

This may not have been the best engineer¬ 
ing, but it was good politics. Congress 
came through with enough appropriations 
for work to begin on about 40 percent of the 
projected installations. In the Dakotas 
three of the five dams which will convert the 
Missouri into a scries of lakes are under 
construction, with a hundred others, large 
and small, to come. The Army engineers 
are building flood levees and navigation 
works on the lower river, and are already 
talking of extending the head of navigation 
almost to the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
The Reclamation Bureau is building tribu¬ 
tary dams and Irrigation ditches i^ the up¬ 
per valley, with a view to doubling the 
basin's irrigated acreage. In the two fiscal 
years 1949 and 1950 Congress appropriated 
$519,000,000 for the basin. Pick and Sloan 


want appropriations of $2,958,000,000 during 
the 5 years 1951 to 1056. Estimated needs 
after fiscal 1955 are placed at $5,000,000,000. 

To date most of the emphasis has been on 
big physical structures, but these alone can¬ 
not solve all the valley’s problems. Floods 
begin where heavy rains wash topsoil Into 
the upland creeks. Conservationists point 
out that if this priceless asset is to bo saved 
It must be saved on the uplands. This is 
where the Department of Agriculture and its 
Soil Conservation Service come in. Their job 
Is to tench the art of saving soil—a Add In 
which TVA has done some of its most effec¬ 
tive work. Yet It appears to be easier to get 
an appropriation for a dam to hold water 
than for an antleroslon project to prevent 
the reservoir from silting up. So far, the 
Army engineers have come away with the 
biggest share of the congressional appro¬ 
priations. 

As construction proceeds, the valley is un¬ 
easily aware that a better way of managing 
the project must be found. The Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers say 
they have agreed on over-all policies for 
operation of the dams and reservoirs, but it 
is clear that there will be trouble when the 
two agencies actually come to the point of 
deciding whether to release water for irriga¬ 
tion or hold it for navigation. The Hoover 
Commission bitterly condemned the Plck- 
Sloan team for having caused “needless delay, 
confusion, and gross waste of the taxpayers’ 
money.” Even the Interagency committee 
shows signs of realizing that some form of 
unified management will eventually have to 
be devised. The MVA bill remains locked up 
in an unfriendly Senate committee, but It 
casts a long shadow up the valley. 

Robert Lasck. 


The Price of Coffee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an extract 
from Hanson's Latin-Amcrican Letter 
for August 25, 1950, relating to the sub¬ 
ject of coffee. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Senate Agriculture Committee Slaps Down 
State Department 

As we forecast last week, the full Senate 
Agriculture Committee this week gave Sen¬ 
ator Gillette and his subcommittee what 
amounted to a vote of confldence and shat¬ 
tered the State Department’s hope of dis¬ 
crediting the subcommittee. The plan of 
the State Department was to discredit the 
subcommittee by causing withdrawal of the 
Gillette report and then to draft a new ver¬ 
sion which would bring coffee up to at least 
$1 per pound. The Senate Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee. in an unusually well-attended meet¬ 
ing. rejected the State Department’s plea that 
the subject be dropped without a report if 
the committee were unwilling to use a State 
Department version. Even Senator Lucas 
did not dare bring out a report that would 
assure $1 a pound coffee for his Illinois con¬ 
stituents who are already reconciling them¬ 
selves to Ills retirement Irom the Senate after 
election day. Nor did he dare to bury the 
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Gillette report which filone held out any 
promise of relief for the American consumer, 

THE NEW VEHSTON OF THE GIIXETTE REPORT 

The language of the Gillette report has 
been polished, taut practically all the sub- 
staiitlve rccommeuclatuuia reinnln. (a) with 
respect to the New York Coifee and Sugar 
Exchange, the recommendations for deftni- 
lion of a contract tlial will not lend Itself to 
manipulation of the market, for institution 
of adequate margins for trading, and for 
placing trading in cullee under the Commod¬ 
ity Exchange Act, have been retained, (b) 
The recommendation to subject foreign 
speculators’ gains to United States taxation 
has been retained, (c) The recommendation 
that foreign Interests, Including the Colom¬ 
bian Coffee Federation, be compelled to cease 
undesirable sales and storage practices, has 
been reworded so that it la even more prom¬ 
ising of good results. Justice Department is 
Instructed to lnve.stlgate specifically the prac¬ 
tices of the Federation and other entities, 
and If current legislation does not provide 
suitable protection against them, members 
of the Agriculture Committee will be able 
to Introduce suitable legislation, (d) The 
recommendation that United States repre¬ 
sentation at the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council Coffee Commission bo 
strengthened has been reworded, but the 
substance of the recommendation Is not al¬ 
tered. (e) The recommendation for ade¬ 
quate crop reporting remains, (f) Where 
previously the report had recommended that 
our lending agencies take proper cognizance 
of the precarious basis of coffee under Its 
artificial price level, the new version provides 
that all United States agencies concerned 
with economic matters shall take cognizance 
of what is taking place in the coffee market. 
This menus that the United States director 
at the World Bank which Is not theoretically 
a United States lending agency must also 
cognizance of the situation, (f) The 
recommendation for giving technical assist¬ 
ance to all nations wHlliig to expand produc¬ 
tion now specifically spells nut Latin America 
as well as nouhemisphere countries, but 
essentially this docs not alter the original 
recommendation, (g) The recommendation 
that consumers follow the lower-consump- 
tlnn suggestions of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture is retained. This means that those 
toffee associations which have been trying to 
get Agriculture Department to abstain from 
any consumer activity that would discour¬ 
age wasteful consumption have been de¬ 
feated. Their position will be on the rec¬ 
ord for the next Investigation, however, and 
individual members of the association will 
be asked for their particular views on that 
position. 

(h) There was no change in the recom¬ 
mendation concerning George Robbins of the 
General Poods Corp. 

(I) You will notice that the recommenda¬ 
tion that EGA abstain from allocating dol¬ 
lars lor coffee has been deleted. Do not mis¬ 
interpret this deletion The committee 
found that under the legislative directives 
that bind EGA, it is obligated to lake duo 
cognizance of commodity supply situations 
In this country and of any special demand 
and supply factors relating to con.‘?umptloix 
in this country before it proceeds with allo¬ 
cation of dollars for competitive purchases 
by European countries. Accordingly, the 
Gillette recommendation had merely reiter¬ 
ated what is already a basic policy. The 
committee thus deleted the recommenda¬ 
tion and decided that when EGA appropria¬ 
tions are discussed in the Senate, this basic 
directive relating to supply-demand market 
positions could bo hammered home ‘again. 

(J) The recommendation that roasters and 
retailers return to the same per pound profit 
basis as they had In early 1949 was deleted. 
This throws the onus completely on the for¬ 
eign interests and is thus a further slap at 
the State Department. 


after the new GILLETTE REPORT 

The state Department still has hopes of 
being able to bull coffee by Issuing a report 
of its own. It stands discredited, however, 
and In no position to wield the Influence 
when war-control measures develop that it 
might otherwise have enjoyed. One thing 
that apparently startled both the Senate Ag¬ 
riculture Committee and some State Depart¬ 
ment officials was the enormous volume of 
mall to the committee and the enormous 
demand for copies of the Gil lotto report 
v/hlch reflected genuine consumer interest. 
The Senate committee had Immense support 
from radio commentators like the ace A. P. 
of L. commentator and Earl Godwin, a Wash¬ 
ington commentator with a wide audience. 

Even the influential Washington Post, 
which has supported the State Department 
in the attempts to bull coffee consistently, 
noted this week that “something very 
strange has gone on In coffee prices • * * 
something more than a subnormal crop may 
be responsible for keeping prices up.” 

POLITICAL rEASIBlLlTY OP NLW HEARINGS ON 

coffee 

From the viewpoint of the consumer, the 
best thing that can happen now Is for the 
Latin American speculators to continue to 
bull coffee. 'I'hls will bring a hurried call 
for a new Investigation based on the Justice 
Department findings, on certain new evi¬ 
dence regarding market manipulation that 
has developed since the previous hearings 
closed, on new evidence regarding consump¬ 
tion, and on a detailed analysis of press and 
trade association releases. Nothing could be 
more desirable, politically, than hearings on 
coffee before the election. It Is a foreign com¬ 
modity with little domestic support except 
from a handful of manipulative interests in 
New York. And public resentment at the 
rise in the cost of living could easily be 
channeled into such a focal point as the 
price of coffee. A 100-percent rise In coffee 
prices is extremely conspicuous, perhaps 
more so than anything else that has occurred 
this past year in the cost of living. 

COPPER INDUSTRY LIAISON IN WASHINGTON 

Finally, a suggestion to our friends In the 
coffee trade. Most Industries arc organizing 
for the task of Washington liaison in the 
war-control activity which is slowly getting 
under way. The Senate Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee has now spoken out in unmistakable 
tones. The trade should get itself some 
representation that will Include members of 
the Industry who do not already stand con¬ 
demned ns a result of their testimony be¬ 
fore the committee, and as much as possible 
use a liaison organization that Is not associ¬ 
ated with either the 1946 OPA-death fight 
or the 1949' 60 fight to protect speculators. 
Don’t send Into Washington any man or 
group that tried to blacken the name of 
Senator Gillette or other members of the 
Gillette committee. The friends of coffee 
speculators In the State Department are now 
themselves seriously exposed and of llttlo 
use to the industry. 


Electric Energy Adequate in Detroit, 
Mich., Area 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF Michigan 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I wish to Insert the 
statement ol the pi esident of the Detroit 


Edison Co., with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich,, showing its ability to provide as 
much power as will be needed in this 
highly industrial area during the war 
period and at the same time to care for 
civilian needs. 

“There Is plenty of electric power available 
here In Michigan's industrial heart to carry 
out the area’s full share of the Nation’s new 
defense production program,” Detroit Edison 
president, James W. Parker, said today. 

There Is available as much power as can 
be used when Industrial plants lake up their 
allotted share df the defense production 
loads, he said. In most Instances, manpower 
will be the limiting factor. With every em¬ 
ployable person In the area on the Job, there 
will be enough electric horsepower to go 
around. 

Parker declared there would he—Just as 
during the last war—enough power to take 
care of the defense program without curb¬ 
ing either residential or farm use of electri¬ 
city. He said the electric industry a*; a whole 
will h ,ve power to meet the country’s needs 
provided no governmental restrictions are Im¬ 
posed which would retard the contructlon 
program now under way. 

“Even though new peaks of demand have 
been reached during 1960,” the Edison presi¬ 
dent said, “our capacity is advancing well 
ahead of use.” 

Present capacity of the Edison Co. is about 
1,500.000 kilowatts—^roughly 2.000.000 horse¬ 
power. This includes the 200.000 kilowatts 
added recently at Trenton Channel. Two 
new turbo-generators which will go into serv¬ 
ice at Conners Creek within a year will bring 
capacity to 1,760.000 kilowatts. 

Also Important are the interconnections 
with others. Between Consumers Power and 
the Edison Co. the Interconnections have 
been tripled to strengthen Michigan’s over¬ 
all electric supply system. 

Parker also announced that construction 
will soon start on a project to add another 
260,000 kilowatts. Originally scheduled In 
part at an existing plant, this addition may. 
In view of recent events, require the building 
of a new plant. 

The company’s revised expansion plan will 
enable it to keep longer In service three older 
generators which were slated for retirement 
before the outbreak of trouble In Korea, 
Parker explained. 

“I hope present stepped-up expansion of 
the Nation’s electric power will not be in¬ 
terrupted,” Parker said. “It is vital that the 
Government should cooperate In private 
power company expansion plans.” 

The present Edison expansion target Is 
1.850,000 kilowatts by 1963 or before. This 
reprc.sonts an Increase of more than 760,000 
kilowatts since 1945. 

Parker said this goal has been set with an 
eye to maintaining year-round, around-the- 
clock Industrial production—cither for arm¬ 
ament or for whatever the Nation calls upon 
the Detroit area to build. 

Commenting on Nation-wide power ade¬ 
quacy, Parker said reports of the entire elec¬ 
tric industry show that power supply In most 
parts of the country is geared to keep well 
ahead of both industrial and civilian needs. 
This takes the defense production program, 
as now known to the industry, fully Into 
account. 

Electric generating capability today is 
nearly double that of 1941, totaling 66,000,000 
kilowatts. Since World War II 16,500,000 
kilowatts have been added. Another 18,000,- 
000 kilowatts at least will be available by the 
end of 1053, according to present estimates. 

At present, 80 percent of the Nation’s elec¬ 
tric power is being generated by Investor- 
owned companies, whose systems have been 
built entirely with private capital. 

Parker reiterated his hope that Govem- 
znent limitations would not halt scheduled 
expansions. Most electric companies’ expan¬ 
sion programs have been speeded up since 
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the United Nations undertook the task of 
driving tiie Communists out of South Korea, 
Confidence was again expressed by Parker 
that the interconnected power systems of 
the United States are well prepared to cope 
with added defense loads. “The light and 
power industry has made tremendous strides 
since the end of World War II.“ he said. 
“The national power situation Is good—and 
don’t let anyone toll you otherwise.” 


''We in the Security of Our Homeland 
Should Never Lose Sight of the Reason 
This War Is Being Fought—^Thosc 
Heroic Men in Korea Tonight Are 
Fighting for the Same Principles as Our 
Forefathers Did at the Birth of the 
Republic; To Free Men From Tyr¬ 
anny”—John Steelman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF AI.ADAMA 

IN THK HOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
afto in addressing this House I told of a 
telecast program which I regarded as 
one of the most progressive and impor¬ 
tant news events that had taken place in 
years. That program which now bids 
fair to become one of the most interest¬ 
ing of all NBC telecasts is entitled, “Bat¬ 
tle Reports From Washington,” was 
projected by the Honorable John Steel- 
niaii, assistant to President Truman. 

Mr. Steelman’s purpose in conducting 
this series of Sunday evening talks was to 
give millions of Americans an opportu¬ 
nity both to sec and to hear top-flight 
Federal officials here in Washington ad¬ 
dressing themselves to subjects on which 
they could talk with authority that were 
of vital and current intere.st. 

As I stated 2 weeks ago the program is 
planned to follow somewhat after the 
type of White House meetings conducted 
for some time past and which were at¬ 
tended exclusively by leaders of labor 
and industry. Battle Report.^ From 
Washington will on tlie other hand com¬ 
prehend all subjects of general current 
and domestic interest to the American 
people. 

Last week we heard heads of the Gov¬ 
ernment intimately and factually discuss 
the problems of the conflict in Korea— 
and this wTck we hear from members of 
the State Department talking on the 
same subject. The speakers are Warren 
G. Austin, American representative to 
the United Nations Assembly, and others 
best able to factually discuss the diplo¬ 
matic aspects of the Asiatic problem in 
general and the Korean situation in par¬ 
ticular. 

My colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in both Houses of Congress know John 
Steelman as a wise, sagacious, prudent, 
hard-headed realist * ♦ * a man 

whose feet are planted firmly on the 
ground. 


With the multitude of assignments 
given him by President Truman it is com¬ 
mendable that he has undertaken this 
difficult task of officially reporting news 
of vital import virtually from the White 
House to the peoples themselves. 

The entire program is being telecasted 
through the voice of Robert J. McCor¬ 
mick, a news commentator and reporter 
well and favorably known to all in this 
Chamber under the direction of Mr. Ted 
Ayers, ace production manager of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

American citizens everywhere have 
reason to be grateful to Dr. Steelman and 
to the National Broadcasting Co. for this 
program. The information that it con¬ 
veys—emanating from such an impor¬ 
tant source commends its close perusal 
and study by all Members of both Houses 
of the Nation's Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, for those reasons I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my i-e- 
marks and include therein Sunday 
night’s production of Battle Reports 
From Washington. 

Mr, MoCormick. On this, the ninth Sun¬ 
day of the war, tho bombs that burst in 
Korea nro being echoed by mounting action 
in Wa.stilngtoii, That you may be lnh>rmed 
ol what our leaders are doing to meet tho 
tlireat to world peace, NBC prc.sents its sec¬ 
ond weekly teledocumentary report from the 
Nation's Capital. 

WaHhingtun is the executive end of a 
battlelront a continent and an ocean away 
where perhaps a boy from your block is 
staking his life. 

Contributing their own specialized kind 
of action to back up the battle of r‘en and 
guns, that ol “waging the peace", is our State 
Department, some of whose top officials are 
here to report to you today. But first let 
me present to this great American audience 
the Assistant to the President ol the United 
States, Dr. John Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. This is tho second telecast In a 
series which we hope will make you feel 
clo.-ser to your Government In V/ashlngton. 
Tonight, like every other night since June 
25, 1950, all eyc.s are on the military struggle 
in Korea. Brave men, our own sous and 
brothers, are lighting and dying In the heat 
and dust of a loreign land, thousands of 
mllc.s from their homos. We arc with them 
in spirit, rejoicing with them in victory, and 
alvrays praying lor their safely. 

And we, in the .security of our homeland, 
should never lose .sight of the rca.son this 
war is being lought. Those heroic men in 
Korea tonight are fighting our battles—they 
are fighting for tho same principles ns our 
forefathers did at the birth of the Republic, 
to free men from tyranny. 

These men are not alone in the battle to 
keep men free. Tonight I want to present 
another department In Government which 
Is waging eternal war against the forces of 
tyranny—that is the Department of State. 
The role they play, and the Importance 
of It, is not generally recognized. 

In order that you may better understand 
how the buttle of diplomacy in being waged, 
tonight I want you to visit with me tho 
Under Secretary of State, two Assistant 
Secretaries of State, and Ambassador Warren 
Austin. United States Representative on the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 
These men are In the front lines of the diplo¬ 
matic battle which Is being waged all over 
the world. 

Their role is not always a dramatic one, 
but It goes on 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
every week in the year. The lives of the men 
you will see tonight, and the staff of our 
great Department of State, In Washington 
and wherever they serve throughout the 


world, are dedicated to peace. They are 
working to prevent death and destruction 
from armed conflict. They are working to 
build a world at peace, a world without fear, 
in which all men everywhere can find 
happiness, 

Mr. McCormick. Here are some of the 
latest scenes fn)m the past week on tho 
war front, America, taken for you by NBC’s 
own cameraman in Korea, the Jones 
brothers. This was tho Communist beach¬ 
head on the Nnktong, where 60,000 Red a 
were gathered for an all-out strike. Ameri¬ 
can superfortresses hurled against them the 
greatest blow upon ground troops since tho 
Normandy Invasion, turning a 26-qunTe-mile 
rectangle of Korea, an one GI put it, “Into a 
cemetery.” All this linppencd in the re¬ 
cently acquired domain of Dean Rusk, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Par Eastern 
Affairs. While we may watch Korea, he 
must keep a weather eye on the entire Par 
East; alerted to Korea's Impact on Its neigh¬ 
boring countries, where who knows W'hat now 
danger may arise. 

For a report on this critical area, already 
ablaze, we turn to Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Dean Rusk. The American people have 
been following the superb performance of 
American and allied troops in Korea with 
great pride and are determined to buck them 
In every possible way. I know, however, 
that (juestlons arise in many of our minds 
which deserve an answer. 

Why are wc using force to meet the ag- 
grcKsion In Korea? Not because of any nar¬ 
row .strategic interest of the United States 
nor because the diplomats got tired of talk¬ 
ing about Korea at the conference table. 

The issue in Korea is cold, cynical, flag¬ 
rant aggression. No amount of propaganda, 
no repetition of the big lie, can change tho 
facts. The jury of the world has brought 
in a verdict of guilty and the organized world 
is acting against the aggressor. To leave this 
uttJick unopposed would mean acts of ag¬ 
gression in other places and would almost 
certainly mean general war. To prevent a 
general war it was esBenttal that those who 
are fl-rtlng with the idea of aggression bo 
told Immediately that they would encounter 
the organized resistance of the entire world. 
The issue in Korea is world peace. The sac¬ 
rifices being made in Korea by United Na¬ 
tions forces are to prevent much greater 
sacrifices which will have to be made if an 
aggressor is lelL with the idea that he can 
get away with his ciimlnnl act. 

I know you are asking why the ground 
forces of other UN members arc not already 
fighting in Korea. There are several rea¬ 
sons. The attack had to be met quickly or 
it could not be met at all. South Kc^reiin 
and American lorcos were the only ones Im- 
mechntely available. A number of our 
friends iinvc their slender military force.s 
hcavilv committed in the struggle against 
communism in such places ns Indochina and 
Malaya. Time and si^ace factors mean that 
some delay la inevitable In bringing forces 
from great distances. We are encouraged by 
action now being taken by a number of other 
governments t(^ send troops quickly. These 
will be welcomed and will contribute greatly 
to victory. We should recall that allied nir 
and naval forces joined us immediately in 
Korea nnd are giving an excellent account oi 
themselves. 

Perhaps you want to know what our peace 
plan is. Actually, It Is very simple. We want 
a man named Joserh Stalin to pick up a tele¬ 
phone and tell the North Koreans to stop 
this aggre.sslon. Maybe It won’t happen that 
way. Beyond that, our peace plan is tho 
plan of the United Nut.lons. Tho UN has 
demanded tliat the North Koreans cense hos¬ 
tilities; that they withdraw behind the 
thirty-eighth parallel, that UN memhors as¬ 
sist the Republic of Korea to repel the In¬ 
vasion and to restore peace and security in 
that area. The Security Council must decide 
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Upon the mcasurea which must be taken to 
restore pence In the area—^and I know that 
Its members are working on this problem. 
We are In Korea to stop an aggression. We 
shall not leave Korea until the aggression 
is stopped and the pence Is secured. 

I know the American people are deeply 
distressed by the damage which Is being 
done to Korea In the course of the fighting. 
When the fighting 1 b over, the United Nations 
will face a heavy Job of reconstruction. The 
Korean people will need the sympathetic 
Interert aTid assistance of the rest of the 
world. Considerable work is now going on 
BO l.hnt we can be ready for that part of the 
Job We know that the aggression must be 
repulBcd not only on the battlefield but in 
the minds and lives of the men and women 
of Korea who have aspired for so long to a 
free and unified nation. 

Mr. McCormick. At the front In Korea, 
Btlll the prime hot spot of the Far East, Dean 
Busk reports on, outnumbered American sol¬ 
diers continue to fall back before the enemy 
In a delaying action awaiting the help they 
know must soon come. This film, showing 
some of the general retreat movement, men 
being transported to the rear, others evad¬ 
ing enemy snipers, was taken Just within the 
past week by NBC’s own cameramen, and 
rushed here for Battle Report, Washington. 
But while we may be forced to retreat in 
Korea, on another war front, the war of truth 
against dlahniiesty, fact against falsehood, 
we are on the attack throughout the whole 
world. 

To tell you about it, hne Is Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State for Public Affairs, Edward W. 
Barrett, the voice behind the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica. 

(At this point a Soviet film was telecasted 
to the audience, after which Mr. Barrett 
spoke as follows:) 

Mr. Barrett. The Kremlin Is today spend¬ 
ing hundreds of millions to toll the world 
that America is imperialistic, untiusiworlhy, 
and filled with slavery and misery. That was 
part of a film which the Soviet has been 
showing to Iron-curtrun audiences. The 
words you heard were an c.XHCt translation 
superimposed on the Soviet sound track. 
The Kremlin says “This Is the United States.” 

Well. IhaL film hasn’t worked exactly as 
Intended. The slums looked pretty good to 
iron-curtain audiences. And now even 
Henry Wallace haw turned against them. 

But It is u quick picture of what wu uie up 
np.Unst. Russia has a great program of lies, 
distortions, half-truth.s, myths, labels, and 
exaggeration.s. To combat these, the United 
States Goveriinieiit has a campaign of truth. 
To tHusirute th-.*?, we'll show you later ex¬ 
cerpts of a United States Oovernnicnt film 
c«;mpleteci in record time and now being 
shown around the world in 20 kin»’uage.s. 

America’s campaign oI truth utilieea radio, 
thv' Voice of Aincrica, preww and publications 
material, films like the one weTl show you, 
exchange of persons, the enormously cITcctlve 
system for letting key forelgneio see this 
Nation lor themselves, and overseas llbraiies, 
which have become tlic arsenals of ideas for 
those fighting for freedom. 

It’s a campaign that Is paying off. We have 
stacks of evidence like this to prove it. But 
it's not big enough. We are spending less 
than one-tenth what the international Com¬ 
munists arc spending. 

Take the Voice of America. We use trans¬ 
mitters in this country—and at key points in 
Europe—and In the far Pacific. They are 
good transmitters but they aren’t enough. 

We plan, with Congress’ consent, to build 
a network of vast new supertransmitters that 
will blast through anywhere. Meanwhile, wo 
are stepping up the campaign of truth. 1 
can announce that even tonight we are 
starting a new program to Korea and one 
more to China. 

Whatever you hear, we haven’t lost the 
propaganda war. We now have 63 uatiens on 


our Bide. The Soviet has nine. With added 
funds and added skilled manpower, we can 
and will win through with America’s cam¬ 
paign of truth. 

Mr. McCormick. As the Voice of America 
continues to broadcast the truth as to who 
is the aggressor In Korea, the see-saw battle 
for the port of Pohang, above Pusan, con¬ 
tinued throughout the past week. Pohang’s 
vital airstrip, 8 miles to the southeast, was 
threatened when South Korean troops sud¬ 
denly came down from the mountains, en¬ 
tered the city, and sent a spearhead against 
the field. American troops were left behind 
l(j defend it, for its loss would help deprive 
United Nations’ forces of a necessary supply 
port and our most valuable Korean airbase. 
But the struggle for freedom is not In Korea 
alone. Throughout the world, behind the 
iron curtain and before It, other Americans 
are working in other ways to secure world 
peace and order. That you may know some¬ 
thing of who thece men are, and what are 
their ta.*’.ks, we now point our cameras at 
Under Secretary of State Jim Webb. 

Mr. WiTBii. Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
heard Dean Rusk and Ed Barrett talk about 
some particular problems we are facing in 
these dangerous limes. I’d like to be more 
general and tell you briefly something about 
the work of the Department of State. 

Just as the Defense Department provides 
the military counsel needed for the develop¬ 
ment of foreign policy, so the State De¬ 
partment provides the political counsel need¬ 
ed lor tlie development of military strategy. 
While our brave fighting men arc engaging 
the enemy at this moment in Korea, in other 
parts of the world we are u.sing economic, 
political, and diplomatic means in a less 
dramatic but equally vital struggle to save 
the free world from total war. 

The beachheads of our diplomacy are the 
285 posts we maintain throughout the world. 
Each post iS the United States of America, 
speaking for you and me and all of us, In 
the country in which it is located. Each 
post, working closely with headquarters here 
in Washington, tolls round the clock to make 
sure the aims and desires of the American 
people are faithfully represented in these 
grave days. 

Let me Introduce you to the sort of men 
we have In our key posts overseas. 

In Indochina, under heavy Communist 
pressure, our Minister is Donald Heath, from 
T(ipekn, Kans, He learned the hard way how 
to deal with Communist aggression, when 
he represented us In Bulgaria. 

In India we have one of our most dlstln- 
guislieU officers. Ambassador Loy Henderson, 
who comes from the little town of Rogers, 
Ark. 

In Iran we have Henry Grady, a brilliant 
California businessman who did an out¬ 
standing Job for his country in putting the 
Greek aid program over the top. 

No belter example of the kind of men 
who serve you abroad could be found than in 
John J. Mucclo, our Ambassador to Korea. 
He was born in Italy, grew up in Providence, 
R. I., and has served the United States In 
the Foreign Service for nearly 30 years. The 
President has Just commended him for his 
magnificent work In evacuating Americans 
under Communist fire. 

These are the sort of trained men you find 
on hand in places like Korea when trouble 
breaks. But that is only part of their work. 

You see, there are literally hundreds of 
subjects on which agreements with other 
nations have to be maintained, public 
health, aviation, agriculture, atomic energy, 
and trade of all sorts. Even though other 
agencies of the Government are vitally con¬ 
cerned In these matters, by law, the State 
Department must coordinate all negotiation 
with other governments. So, In order to do 
a first-class Job for you and the country, 
the State Department Is manned by spe¬ 


cialists In matters which must be threshed 
out with other nations. 

As an example, 10 days from today foreign 
relations experts from Great Britain and 
France will convene here in Washington with 
our experts to lay the groundwork for an¬ 
other meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
those three countries. When Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Schuman, and Mr. Acheson meet in New 
York on September 12, the major interna¬ 
tional problems facing us will have to be 
thoroughly canvassed. They can be acted 
on without delay. The decisions of these 
three men will have great significance be¬ 
cause they represent the combined power 
of nearly 260,000.000 people. Immediately 
following, on September 16, the Foreign 
Ministers of all 12 North Atlantic Ti’caty na¬ 
tions, representing nearly 360,000,000 people, 
will meet to make important decisions. And 
4 days later will come the meeting of the 
General A.-^sembly of the United Nations. 

Cooperation between peoples and nations 
is the way to a better world and a peaceful 
v/orld. Your State Department is this coun¬ 
try’s liistrument for spearheading that co¬ 
operation. 

Mr. McCormick. Concrete cooperation be¬ 
tween nations is today in evidence in Korea, 
and rciiifurcements are arriving or deellned 
to arrive fiom the four corners of the world. 
Forces of Great Britain and Australia are now 
fighting side by side with American troops. 
These pictures were made of American rein¬ 
forcements arriving last week to Join the 
Second Infantry and First Marines, of our 
strategic re.serve, already in Korea. Repre¬ 
senting the United States at the fountain 
head of this aid is Warren Austin, chief of 
the United States delegation to the United 
Notions. For the past few weeks, Ambassa¬ 
dor Austin, along with his fellow delegates, 
has been subjected by the Soviet represen¬ 
tative to a certain type of behavior that an 
old Russian proverb describes as “the devil 
shelling peas in your face.” 

To trlJ us what goes on here, to an.swcr 
some of the mail that has come to him as 
a result, and perhaps to shell a few peas 
of his own, here is Ambassador Warren 
Austin. * * 

Mr. Austin. For the past 3 weeks, the 
American people have had an unprecedented 
opporlunlly, thanks to television n*'d radio, 
to sec and hear the way that spokesmen of 
governmeuts conduct themselves at an in¬ 
ternational council table. The people’s re¬ 
action exceeds anything that I have expe- 
licnccd in 25 years of public life. Telegrams 
and even long-distance telephone calls reach 
m at Lake Success. Thousands of letters 
are coming into the United States Mission 
every day. They come from those ruling cir¬ 
cles of the United States of America about 
which you hear In the discussion by the 
prceent President of the Security Council. 
There are 151,000,000 of these ruling circles 
in the United States of America; quite a con¬ 
trast to one ruling circle. I want to thank 
nil of you for these messages, including the 
critical ones, and I want to thank particu¬ 
larly those who say they are remembeilng 
us In their prayers. You give ue strength. 
All of your letters will be answered as rapidly 
as we can do so. 

Tonight I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to answer questions which your letters 
Indicate and most often are being asked. 
Here’s a letter from Gertrude Taylor of 
Washington. D. C. She says: “Dear Sir: 
Won’t you with other countries cxpcll Jacob 
Malik from the United Nations? Russia has 
violated everything the United Nations 
stands for with its prolonged argument.” 
But let me answer you this way, Gertrude, 
and so answer many thousands of others who 
have written to mo. Our objective is peace. 
We do not find peace by throwing out the 
person with whom we must make the peace. 
We must be firm In our principles, we must 
be strong in our statement of them, but also. 
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we must be patient. In the United Nations, 
we must keep trying to convince Mr. Malik 
and his government of the error of their way 
and of our peaceful intentions. Through 
the United Nations we can reach the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and of other countries. 
It Is not the people, It Is the ruling circle 
that we must convince. That creates a force 
of public opinion backed by moral authority 
that opposes aggression and even the Soviet 
dictator then cannot ignore such force. It is 
a strain, of course, for us to li.stcn to the 
deceit that the Russian spokesman holds out, 
but truth will prevail ultimately. Mean¬ 
while, it is better for diplomats to get ner¬ 
vous indigestion than for young men to get 
shot. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, now we will see con¬ 
densed excerpts from the film Mr. Barrett 
promised to show us. Within only 11 days 
after the war, the full version of this film was 
put Into 26 languages by the State Depart¬ 
ment and speedily distributed throughout 
the world. Purpose: To counterattack with 
truth the persistent Soviet propaganda un¬ 
fortunately making headway In some poorly 
informed countries, that South Korea had 
started the war on American orders. For 
our official answer to that—look and listen. 

Thu.s the Nation, America, as top State 
Department officials have come before you 
to report, moves to meet the threat to our 
security. And the headlines, still warm, that 
tonight reflect the eighth week of action. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Na¬ 
tion again next week lor another teledocu- 
mentnry this, then, against the hnek^rronnd 
of battle front Korea, is Robert McCormick 
putting a period on your second Battle Re¬ 
port, Warhington. 

Production, Ted Ayers. 

Scrlpl, Lou Hazam. 

Commentary, Robert McCormick. 

Film. NBC. State Department, and Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. 

Technical director. Sherman Hildreth, 

Scenery and seta, Edward Camp. 

Graphic work, Joseph Ferrlcr. 


Our Foreign Policy Consistently 
Inconsistent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, ue have been told almost every day 
that Russia is our real enemy. If that 
is the fact it is difficult to understand 
why our allies in western Europe and the 
Truman administration continue to do 
basiness with Stalin’s gang. 

Recently I presented tables, Mr. 
Speaker, to show that American dollars 
furnished to the EGA countries are being 
used to furnish war potentials to the 
Soviet and its satellites. The amount of 
such business last year wavS in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. And our own country is 
guilty cf the same charge for we did 
more than $200,000,000 of business with 
our enemies. What kind of inconsis¬ 
tency is this? The people of this coun¬ 
try want to know. They have not for¬ 
gotten how Mr. Roosevelt refused to 
embargo shipments of oil and scrap iron 
to Japan and how this w'ar potential was 
used to kill our boys in the South Pacific. 


This appeasement of Russia must stop. 
If it does not those who are responsible 
should be impeached. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including three news items: 

Britain Aiding Russ—Churchill 

London. August 26.—Winston Churchill 
charged tonight that the Labor government 
for the past 2 years has permitted' British 
factories to make tools for the Soviet Union's 
war machine. 

The wartime Prime Minister declared that 
Russian inspectors were allowed inside work¬ 
shops where secret production Is under way 
for the British Army. He also s.ald machine 
tools have been sent to Communist Poland 
ns well as Russia. The tools. Churchill said, 
were used in the manufacture and repair of 
tanks. 

Churchill put forth those allegations, plus 
a charge of tardiness in getting British troops 
to Korea, In a 20-mlnute national radio 
broadcast in which he called on the people 
to kick out the “feeble’* boclnlist govern¬ 
ment as inept In time of crisis. 

The Conservative Party leader reiterated 
his belief that only American predominance 
in atomic weapons is holding back “an ag¬ 
gressive Communist invasion” of Europe and 
that an attempt still should bo made to 
“have a personal talk on a high level with 
the lenders of the Soviet Government.*’ 

Speaking from his country home in Kent, 
Churchill opened up with an attack on 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee for relusiiig 
to call Parliament Into session at once, but 
he d(*velopcd the speech Into an over-all 
assault on the Government’s defense policy. 
Ho gave the matter of the machine tools as 
an example. 

British Company To Ship Machine Tools to 
Russia 

London, August 28 —A Brit Ish engineering 
firm. pr<'paiing to begin shipping tl,000,000 
($?,n00.000) worth of machine tools to Russia 
BfiturUay, said today the British I*ubor gov¬ 
ernment should withdraw the firm's export 
license for the materials. 

The firm will go ahead with the shipment 
ur!e.s.s Prime Minister Attlee hc1.s, its chair¬ 
man, Joseph Greenwood, told reporters. He 

the head of Craven Bros., a large tool- 
making concern. 

Winston Churchill, wartime Prime Minis¬ 
ter and nov/ leader of the Conservative oppo- 
fltlon, charged last Saturday In a radio ad¬ 
dress that British firms were filling Russian 
orders, some cf which were for tools “of a 
class required for the mauulaclure and re¬ 
pair of tanks.” 

ocders admitted 

The Ministry of Supply conceded that sev¬ 
eral British machine-tool makers were filling 
such contracts for Russia and that Russian 
inspectors arc permitted in the factories. 

Arthur Bottomley, the Lnbor govemmeut's 
Secretary for Overseas TTadc, said, however, 
that “In supplying goods to Russia, Britain 
has been careful to withhold any commod¬ 
ities which come Into the category of 
strategic priority." He added that Britain 
has obtained c.o.".ential supplies from Russia, 
including grain and timber, “and in return 
we have had to make payment.” 

Greenwood announced that his firm was 
ready to make a shipment and then added: 

“In view of international conditions I think 
the export license for these tools should be 
temporarily withdrawn by the Government, 
It la up to Mr. Attlee." 

NOW IN SCOTLAND 

Attlee is now on a vacation tour of Scot¬ 
land. 

Greenwood said the first Installment of the 
tool order for Russia, £20.000 ($56,000) worth, 
is packed and ready to go. 


"We should complete £1,000,000 order by 
the end of 1951," he said. "But we could 
sell these tools quite easily to British buyers. 
We are quoting them a 3-year delivery date 
for tools of the type we are sending to Russia 
next Saturday." 

Officials Here Blame Britain in Molyb- 
Di NUM Leak to Reds—London Effort To 
Credit Error to United States Prote.sted 
BY Commerce Spokesman 

(By Philip Warden) 

The Commerce Department yesterday took 
Shari) Issue with British Board of Trade offi¬ 
cials who implied that the United States was 
responsible for an American shipment of 
molybdenum to Britain being transshipped 
from Britain to Russia. 

A Department spokesman said the Depart¬ 
ment would have no official comment to make 
on the case until an investigation can be 
completed. lie made it clear, however, that 
all the facts uncovered so far show that the 
United States was not at fault. Pre.ss state¬ 
ments from Britain Friday quoted Urltlsh of¬ 
ficials in such a way as to imply America 
alone was responsible. 

CONCEDE no law BROKEN 
The spokesman agreed with the British of¬ 
ficials that the indications are that "no law 
was broken” in the deal thnt gave a big 
shipment of this scarce and vital war ma¬ 
terial, intended tor British steel mills, to the 
Reds. Molybdenum Ik a steel-hardening 
agent es.seniial to the production of virtu¬ 
ally a‘l munitions. 

“The.se facts are known." the Commerce of¬ 
ficial said. “An American firm was Issued a 
license to .ship a enrgo of molybdenum to a 
firm in England. Naturally wo would not 11- 
cen.se a shipment of this material to Ru.sKia. 
But Britain Ik a friendly power, and this shlp- 
n ent was approved. 

“Our license applications require the ex¬ 
porter to atale who will be the recipient of 
the shipment, and its final destination. In 
this rur.e, it Vv'as a British firm and the final 
destination was listed as England. 

fifty tons slip to RUSSIA 
“The molybdenum was shipped from here 
In May. It was traiiHslilppod irom Britain In 
June or July. Investigation shows that np- 
])ruxlmalely 50 tons of molybdenum, having 
a total value of approximately $4,'),000, went 
to Russia." 

The Commerce official said that “once the 
shipment of a war material gets to Britain, it 
is Brl tain’s responsibility and sobjeet to their 
export controls, if any." The molybdenum 
was stored in British warehouses beioro 
being loaded on a Russian freighter. 

Trade sources reported that Britain did 
not have any export controls on molyb¬ 
denum at the time the shipment was made, 
nlthirugh she dues now. The Commerce De¬ 
partment officials observed that if this were 
true, then British Board of Trade officials 
are correct In th'^-lr contention that no laws 
were broken. He refused comment on 
whether Britain lacked such export ctmlroU 
over molybdenum. 


Matthews’ Speech 


EXTENSION OP RSMAttKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am inserting an article by 
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David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 28, 
1950. entitled “Matthews' Speech Is 
Realistic if Not in Line With Policy,” 
or. follows: 

Mattttkws’ Kpeech Is Realistic if Not in 
Line With Policy-Issue Is Too Real lo 
Ee Loft-Pedaled ok Ig^oh’ d Longer 
(By David Lawrence) 

What Secretary of the Navy Matthews said 
In hia Bojii.on speech about anticipating ag- 
gieB.iiou by couuteruttack cannoL be poo- 
l- .ood as just Irreloviinl or incUseveet. Por 
L\cii lliough he bpo:;c out oA turn and has 
biitiii repiimaiided lor it In the KUitenieiit 
ol disavowal issued by the Slate Department 
the issue he raised is fundamental and in- 
eocapablc. 

The Issue is simply this: Would the Amer¬ 
ican people be willing to see New York or 
Detroit or any other American cities sud¬ 
denly destroyed without wainlng by atom 
bemba by an aggressor Btato and then only 
begin to retaliate by dropping our own atom 
bombs over the aggreusor country? 

Must the age-oid lorms ol waiting for a 
declaration of war by an enemy still bo ac¬ 
cepted und thus let ihe aggressor state al¬ 
ways possess the horrifying advantage of 
being able to tell exactly when and where 
the first blow will be struck? 

REALTfiTIC PHASE OP ISSUE 
This is not a now controversy in history 
and the appreheiifalun of it has stirred prob¬ 
ably has led lo the outbreak of war in cases 
that might have yielded to peaceful nego¬ 
tiation, but it is a realistic phnac of Intel- 
national relations which in iiii atomic era 
at least cannot be brushed aside as Inap¬ 
plicable to democracies. 

The principal criticism that will be mad© 
of Mr. Matthews’ sporrh Is that he gave the 
Lovict propaganda bureau ammunition to 
call us warniongeis. For he said that the 
lime may come when the United States may 
have to ’’institute a war to compel coopera¬ 
tion” for pence, adding that while this might 
be new for a dem<jcracy, we might have to 
piny a new role—“aggressors lor pence ” 
Although the speech was not cleared 
through the State Department or White 
House and should never have been made 
because it does not Jibe with American lor- 
eign policy, nevertheless new that the words 
liiivo been expiesscd It proVinbly is a good 
thing to have the RuBsii-iii press end tho 
Russian people know llmt the American 
people are not sitting Idly by while a group 
of evil men In the Kremlin are con.^nderlng 
more aggression in diiierrnt parts of the 
woi ;'d. It may be salutary for the Russians 
to learn that a democracy Is debating coun¬ 
ter nifcasiires against allowing an aggressor 
to take the initiative. 

THE RIGHT To INTERV'ENE 
In principle, Mr. Matthews Is really saying 
what the American policy propofiuls <;n the 
International control ol atomic energy have 
advoented, namely, that when Intcrimtional 
Inspection is agreed to there should be a 
rb'.ht to go into any country and put a stop 
at once to nny intended use ol atomic energy 
lor purposes of muldng wav. In the absence 
of such international control, what shall bo 
the I’olo of a democracy? 

This corrcbpondeiit has diflfered in the past 
with Mr. Matthews’ handling of the Navy 
Department and has said that a mnii of 
different experience should be heading that 
Department but It could well happen that 
Mr. Matthews* greatest .^ttvIcc to his coun¬ 
try will some day bo recorded ns having 
been performed by speaking out plainly as 
he did in Boston last week. 

The Issue Is too real and means too much 
to the lives of many Americans to be soft- 
pedaled or ignored. George Craig, national 
Commander of the American Iieglon, last 
Saturday raised the same question. 


GAZING AT CRYSTAL BALL 

It all bolls down to the fact that the 
United States while preparing to defend its 
cities and Its allies Is failing to come to 
grips with the basic question of a sudden 
attack by the Soviet. Instead all the de¬ 
mocracies are doing Is gazing Into n crystal 
ball, trying to guess what the Communists 
may do. 

The aggression In North Korea was the 
turning point In a war agnin.st the democ¬ 
racies which began 4 years ago. It’s a war 
that has deprived many countries of their 
Independence, has deprived natlcjnnls of 
other countries of their rights and has in¬ 
filtrated by devilish means Inside free na- 
tiori.«, Interfering with their governmental 
processes. 

What Mr. Matthews might better have 
said Is tlint Russia now baa started a shoot¬ 
ing W'ar of aggression In North Korea and the 
question before the democracies Is whether 
they will lei the true aggrot.'^or e&cape or 
whether they will sit around tlic United 
Nations’ table treating him a.s an equal when 
his hands are covered with the blood of 
Allied suldlers. Mr. Matthews might well 
have asked when America and her allies will 
begin formally to name Russia as the ng- 
grofi.sor and take military steps If necessary, 
to bring about the withdrav/al of her armies 
from Germany and other sovereign coun¬ 
tries and from areas which Red troops are 
not entitled to occupy. But even so. It was 
mid is the duty of the President and the 
Secretary of State to say such things—if 
they are to be said at nil. Mr. Matthews 
has Involuntarily given everybody, however, 
a solemn warning. 


Universal Military Training Now Too 
Little and Too Late 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday. August 26, 1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, it 
would seem almost unnecessary for me 
to again talk in favor of universal mili¬ 
tary training, which is r subject I have 
discussed favorably and nt great length 
for 16 years. I have tried to emphasize 
the fact that it should not be either 
necessary or desirable for us to maintain 
an enormous permanent standing army, 
for I believe that oui- real defense will 
always be the citizen soldier. This in¬ 
volves the fact that training is more es¬ 
sential than ever before. Over and over 
again I have iieard military experts say 
that a year is required for full training. 

Those who opposed universal military 
training forget that human lives are at 
stake as w’cll as military efflciency. 
They have not learned that our experi¬ 
ence proves that untrained troops suffer 
enormously greater proportions of cas¬ 
ualties than those trained. General 
Eisenhower said: 

In terms of the larger issue of victory or 
defeat, comparison is not possible, because 
In modern war it Is not possible to win with¬ 
out truinlng. But in the more personal 
matter of the individual's chances for sur¬ 
vival, I should say that the trained combat 
soldier has at least tliree times the chances 
of the untrained to live to become a veteran. 


Heretofore we have had some bor¬ 
rowed time in which to train soldiers— 
time borrowed of our Allies. There will 
be no such borrowed time next time. No 
one can exactly foresee the precise form 
of any attack which may be made upon 
us in the future, near or far, but we may 
be assured it will not be ill-planned, will 
be effective, and will be awful. While 
some citizens will be undertaking to 
laugh off the possibility of an attack by 
Russia. Uie atomic bombs they have in 
large numbers and the guided missiles 
they are manufacturing more rapidly 
than we, will be let loose upon us some 
night and without w^arnins and without 
a declaration of war. New York. Wash¬ 
ington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. Chicago, 
and San Francisco will be destroyed. 
Hampton Roads will be nothing but a 
memory. Transportation will be para¬ 
lyzed and even while the continental 
United States will still be in existence 
and probably a great many millions will 
be left alive, the price we will pay for 
our unpreparedness will cost us our place 
in the sun. 

When Mr. X lands to reap the ad¬ 
vantage of his atomic coup we will need 
organized ground forces on the beaches 
to confine his parachutists when they 
descend from the air. We will require 
very wide dispersal of troops and mate¬ 
rial. We will need trained men in large 
numbers. 

It was not so long ago that Bernard 
Baruch, testifying before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee in favor of 
scientific research, said: 

However, scientific research by Itself is 
only a piece of what is needed. I stress that 
bccauso the atomic bomb, radar, and other 
war inventlonR have been so spectacular the 
public seems to have gotten the Idea that 
nothing but scientllic advance is needed lor 
national saiety. If the American people 
fall victim to any such notion, they will be 
Inviting; a terrible calamity. 

Vital ns it is, BClentiflc research Is not a 
Biibstltute for universal training for war. It 
Is not a substitute for a modernized indus¬ 
trial inobilii’iQtioii which will convert our Na¬ 
tion in quickest order to the conditions of 
tiny possible future war. 

When Germany and Japan pUinped tlie 
world into war, they gambled on American 
unprcparcdiiesR. They thought they could 
defeat our brave allies before American 
might could be mobilized. 

Preparedness does not mean an armed 
camp nor a defense program that would 
beggar us and be dropped after a few years. 
Ours must be a permanent preparedness. It 
must be set at a level that will be continued 
year after year. At no future time must 
political aggressors be tempted to gamble 
on a blitzkrieg that would seek to over¬ 
whelm us with new or old weapons before 
the mobilization of our manpower, industry, 
agriculture, and science could be made com¬ 
plete and effective. 

Quite probably, I shall not have occa¬ 
sion again to say to the Congress and 
to the people with respect to universal 
military training tliat we may wake up 
one morning as Belgium and Holland 
and Denmark and Norway did to And 
the enemy at our gates, to find atomic 
bombs have destroyed American cities. 
The war will be on with no declaration 
of war and we will have no such period 
of grace as we have had heretofore. 
There will be no time then to set up a Se- 
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lective Service System, build camps, find 
officers, induct trainees, and get them 
ready for whatever operations may be 
necessary, and there will be no other na¬ 
tions to bear the brunt of the attack or 
to shield us while we are getting ready. 
We will be the first target, but not the 
last. 

Let me quote General Eisenhower 
again who said to my committee: 

We must have a trained force large enough 
to make our resources and weapons instantly 
available for our needs. 

Such training must be given in time of 
peace. 


Small Business Defense Plants Act of 
1950—Radio Commentator for Cooper¬ 
ative League of the United States Urges 
Immediate Action on Sparkman-Pat- 
man Bill—States Small Business Usu¬ 
ally Bypassed in Defense Plans—Small 
Business Legislation Needed To Pro¬ 
tect Freedom and Competition and To 
Step Up Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TLXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Anc/ust 28, 1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wal¬ 
lace J. Campbell, director of the Wash¬ 
ington office of the Cooperative League 
of the United Slates of America, in a 
Nation-wide broadcast on Monday, Au¬ 
gust 7. 1950, devoted a great deal of his 
comment to the companion bills S. 3978 
and H. R. 9243 to create a Small Defense 
Plants Corporation. As you know, Uie 
Senate bill was introduced on July 26 by 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Small Business Committee, Senator 
John J. Sparkman, of Alabama, while I 
introduced an identical bill in the House. 

Mr. Campbell spoke of the national or¬ 
ganizations representing 16.000,000 
Americans who, together with their fam¬ 
ilies, account for 60,000.000 of our 150,- 
000,000 population, which are backing 
the Sparkman-Patman bill. Surely, this 
support would be impressive in any 
cause. In support of small business, it is 
doubly impressive, not only because of 
the numerical support represented by 
these fine organizations but because the 
group is a complete cross section of 
America representing, as it does, small 
business, labor, farmers, and consumers. 
The organizations referred to by Mr. 
Campbell are a part of the small business 
antimonopoly conference which has 
made many splendid contributions to the 
cause of small business during the past 
year. Mr. CampbelFs remarks follow: 

» Good evening. It la getting harder and 
harder to follow the congressional merry-go- 
round as defense and mobilization measures 
are debated in the Congress. Unfortunately 
It is almost impossible to separate the politl- 
,cal motives which affect the Congress in this 
election year and the sincere differences of 


opinion which grow out of any normal leg¬ 
islative battle. 

A distinguished Congressman told us this 
noon that a great deal of the scrapping in the 
Congress has been very insincere. I am 
afraid that’s a true appraisal. 

As of the present moment it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to predict what forms the 
legiclailon on allocatlonB, priorities, price 
unci wage controls, taxation, and other mat¬ 
ters will tuke. It is possible, however, to give 
you an illustration or two of what is involved 
ill these decisions on Capitol Hill. 

Last week we warned that monopoly was 
rearing its ugly head in a provision in the 
Defense Production Act which would have 
wiped out the antitrust laws. ThLs week, 
it is fairly safe to predict that this pro- 
vi.slon, section 508. will bo amended to pro¬ 
vide fairly adequate safeguards against the 
roughshod destruction of the antitrust laws. 
Senator Sparkman and Congressman Celler 
have Introduced amendments which should 
clarify that section. 

SMALL-BITSINESS DEFENSE Pr.ANTS ACT OF 19B0 

In World War II the concentration of eco¬ 
nomic controls in the hands of a few cor¬ 
porations was speeded by the failure of the 
Congress to provide protection early enough 
for .small, competitive industries. Already a 
group of congressional leaders is moving 
toward the creation of a Small Defense 
Plants Corporation which could facilitate 
the use of smaller bUKlncBs organiijatlons, 
firms, partnerships, and cooperatives which 
could increase national production and de- 
ceiitralizt' Industry. 

Representatives of 15 national organiza¬ 
tions in the Add of small bublne.b8, farm, 
labor, and cooperative enterprise met with 
Senator Sparkman and Congressman Pat¬ 
man this week to map strategy for the crea¬ 
tion of such a corporation. 

Hepre.yeiited in the coalition are about 
10,000,000 Americans. These people, together 
with their families, make up more than 60,- 
000.000 of America’s 150,000,000 people. 

The purpose of this small-business legis¬ 
lation is twofold: Plnst, to protect freedom 
and competition within Industry, and sec¬ 
ond, to step up national production by 
making use of the manpower, initiative, and 
facilities of the majority of American busi¬ 
nesses which are usually bypassed in dc- 
Icnse production when speed seems to call 
for the use of only the biBgest of big busi¬ 
ness. 

Within the next few weeks contracts will 
be placed lor nearly $15,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and .services. This is nearly half as 
much money as the American economy han¬ 
dled in the depression year of 1932. 

Seventy-five percent of these war con¬ 
tracts, if they follow the pattern of the last 
war, will be let by negotiation, and only 
25 percent by competitive bid. 

If tliere is no adequate machinery for 
directing thi.s tremendous flow of business 
into the smaller entcrpiiscs we will wind 
up with 75 or 100 buslnesBeB doing 90 per¬ 
cent of all war and defense production. 

It Is ea.sy to understand why small biisl- 
ncss as such is Interested in a proposed 
small-business defense corporation. The 
Interest of labor, agriculture, and coopera¬ 
tives is less obvious. 

REASONS WHY LABOR, FARMERS, AND CONSUMERS 
SUPPORT H. R. 9243 

The representative of the International 
Association of Machinists, America’s larg¬ 
est independent trade union, put a finger 
on part of the answer when ho said the 
lion’s share of his union’s contracts are 
with email businesses. They are so small 
that they cannot afford to send a man to 
Washington to look for Government con¬ 
tracts. They are likely to be “gobbled up” 
If the process of merger Is Intensified. The 
long-run life of his union is, therefore, idon- 


tlfled with the continuation of small and 
competitive business. 

There are bigger issues at stake, however. 
Doctor Adams of Michigan State University 
put it to the group this way. “The vtilues 
we are fighting lor are democratic values. 
Unless the battle is Joined and the battle is 
won now, you may not have an opportunity 
to fight again.” Doctor Adams pointed out 
that the giants In the steel Industry are 
buying up the small fabricating plants, 
creating a greater monopoly situation in 
steel. He then quoted Judge Learned Hand 
os saying, “The Sherman Act was not passed 
to condone good trusts c»r to condemn bad 
trusts, but to outlaw all trusts.’’ 

A reprcHcntatlvo of the indopondent Tire 
Dealers told the congressional leaders a story 
which illustrates the situation that faces us. 
During the last war when the need for rub¬ 
ber became critical, a group of tire dealers 
went to the Army’s procurement division 
and offered their facilities in recapping and 
retreading tires. The Army official said that 
while he was interested in small business. It 
would be impossible for the Army to deal 
with a large number of Independent enter¬ 
prises. and that they would automatically 
have to ask the major tire companies to han¬ 
dle retreading and recapping. 

7’ho small tire denier representative then 
pointed out that 85 percent of the facilities 
for recapping and retreading were in the 
hands of small dealers, that the tire Industry 
had discouraged retreading tires because that 
cut into their market, and that the big rub¬ 
ber companies would find it Impossible to do 
the Job. 

The Army, faced with these facts, changed 
Its mind and more than 95 percent of the 
retreading and recapping was done by small, 
independent buslnesHmen. 

Our cooperatives had a r.imllar situation 
during the last war. The big oil companies 
frowned on reprocessing lubricating oil. 
They apparently were afraid that American 
consumers would find cnit that reprocessed 
oil is almost as good, and In some cases bet¬ 
ter than, the original lubricating oil. The 
co-op refinery at Coffeyvillc, Kans., offered to 
undertake the Job, and before the war was 
over, rcprores.sed millions of gallons of lube 
oil lor training planes. 

If the present crisis turns into a full¬ 
blown war, and the enemy resorts to the use 
ot atom bombs, it might be possible to wipe 
nut a large section of concentrated Industry. 
If that happened, our defense production 
would have to be handled by dcrcntrallzcd 
plants. It might be wise national policy to 
build up those enterprises now. 

Doctor Muiid of the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, analyzing the Small Defense Plants 
Corporation bill for the group, pointed to the 
great need lor channeling a BUbslaiitlal 
part of defen.se busine.ss through small busi¬ 
ness enterprises so that there will be small 
buslnesB left when the war Is over. If this 
iR not done, wo may wind up the present In¬ 
ternational crisis with nothing but monopo¬ 
listic big bUBine.ss on our hands. 

If I may quote Dr. Mund again, he cited 
the Romans as saying, “In time of war the 
laws are silent. Monopoly trends grow with 
Impunity.” 

THE ISSUES CONFRONTING THE CONGRESS 

On Capitol Hill there seems to be terrific 
demand for both wage and price controls. 
Those, if they are to be enacted, ought to be 
tied in with an excess-profits tax which would 
wipe out entirely any profits made out of the 
war above the prewar profit level. That is 
the only kind of an excess-profits tax which 
will be equal to a freeze of either prices or 
wages. Ihere seems to be no sentiment, 
however, to go quite that far. In fact, there 
has been a great deal of coolness in respon¬ 
sible circles to the excess-profits tax proposal. 

If profits were cut off at their present level 
there would bs no reason for complaint on 
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the part of busmcFs and industry. The Aaao- 
ciated Prciss reported last week that 450 cor- 
poifttioris in virtually every field of business 
showed profits averaging 43 percent higher In 
the second quarter of 1960 than In the same 
period of last year. 

Measi-.red in dollars, the profit of these 
corporations for the firct C months of 1953 
was $2,850,000,000. All this money was 
earned before the Korean war started. 

Senator O’Maiiontty has been pushlnc: hard 
for an exci.ss-prulits tax. He told the com¬ 
mittee last week that corporations’ profits are 
running at an all-time high and are rapidly 
Increasing. 

“Pas: age of the military spending bills will 
open the floodgates of Inflation unless we 
take immediate steps to control the deluge of 
dollars by new tuxes which will prevent pri¬ 
vate purchasing power irom competing with 
newly created Government purchasing 
power.” 

(;oncluding his testimony, the Wyoming 
Senator said, “Obviously, corporate profits 
throughout World War II could have made a 
much larger contribution to the current cost 
oi the war than they were called upon to do.” 

As you can see, the Issues which are being 
settled on Capitol Hill this week Involve more 
than whether or not there shall be adequate 
controls and adequate taxation. The deci¬ 
sions as to how the Job of defense is carried 
forward may well determine what sort of an 
economy wc have when this period of crisis 
is over. 


Subversive Control Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BUTNlK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr, Speaker, I rise 
to speak against this so-called subversive 
control bill (H. R. 9490) now under con¬ 
sideration, I will not attempt to discuss 
each and every unsound provision in this 
measure, because the bill itself is un¬ 
sound starting with Its enacting clause 
and ending with the last period. 

H. R. 9490, like its predecessor, the 
Mundt-lJixon bill, is a vicious and re¬ 
pressive measure. Under the pretext of 
fighting communism, this bill would give 
to a Government bureau the power of 
life and death over all organizations. It 
provides that any organization shall be 
judged, not on the basis of the acts of its 
membership, but on their alleged beliefs 
in accordance with the whims of a Gov¬ 
ernment board. 

This bill suffers from every constitu¬ 
tional defect in the book. It is vague and 
indefinite. It would violate the prin¬ 
ciples of free speech, free press, free 
thought, and free association. It under¬ 
mines the legal doctrine of due process, 
and it substitutes guilt by association 
for the historic American doctrine of 
personal guilt. Offered in an atmos¬ 
phere of hysteria, this gruesome and un- 
American measure is an effort to destroy 
democracy in the name of anticom¬ 
munism. 

The purpose of the authors of this bill 
Is clearly to close all legal avenues of ex¬ 
pression by which the American people 
can effect political and social reform in 
this country. For it can be used, and if 
parsed it uiU in due time be usrcl, to 


harass and destroy labor unions and all 
types of liberal and progressive organiza¬ 
tions. Hitler engineered his Reichstag 
fire and then used it to destroy the re¬ 
maining vestiges of democracy in Ger¬ 
many, This bUl is a legislative version of 
the Reichstag fire. 

I am going to vote against this danger¬ 
ous piece of legislation, and I am able to 
say here that every liberal organization 
in the country Is hoping that a majority 
of the House will do likewise. The Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor are 
against this bill. The AVC, the ADA, the 
National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People, the National 
Farmers Union, and many other great 
national organizations are opposed to its 
passage. The United States Department 
of Justice has voiced its opposition. 

Here I will quote from statements 
made by a few of the many prominent 
Americans who have testified against 
this bill or similar legislation: 

Mr. Clarence Mitchell, of the NAACP, 
had this to say: 

This bill purports to protect the United 
States against certain un-American and sub¬ 
versive activities. It is impossible to see how 
proposal.^ of this kind cun do anything other 
than undermine the basic freedoms of our 
country. 

The powers vested In the three-man loyalty 
board, which this bill would e.stabll8h, are 
so sweeping that almost any organization 
might bo affected, ranging from a college 
fraternity which holds secret meetings to a 
labor union which refuses to divulge a list of 
its members. 

The net effect of such a law would be to 
replace the supposed menace of communism 
with a concentration camp atmosphere in 
which all persons who seek to promote social 
progress would be suspected of activities 
against the best Interests of the United 
States. Many of them would be unjustly 
harassed under this law. 

This bill would be likened to an effort to 
Jail persons who are the victims of cancer 
Instead of seeking the cause and cure of 
cancer. 

Mrs. Alexander Stewart, of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, stated in part: 

We oppose this bill because It Is an at¬ 
tempt at direct thought control. It has the 
effect of undermining the right of free speech, 
free thought, and peaceful action and as¬ 
sembly of people who have committed no 
crime against the Government but who, as 
members of a proscribed organization, ore 
subject to intimidation, persecution, and loss 
of livelihood. 

Mr. James Patton. President of the 
National Farmers Union, stated: 

The National Farmers Union always has 
regarded this legislation as unconstitutional 
and that it authorizes Invasions of Individual 
liberties which are repugnant to the basic 
character ul our national existence. Denial 
of the fundamental guaranties of Individual 
liberties contained In the Bill of Rightu and 
elsewhere in the Constitution cannot but 
weaken that magnificent document as a 
whole. 

William Green, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, came out 
against all legislation of this type when 
he wrote the Committee on Un-American 
Activities: 

After giving careful consideration to the 
bill and to the analysts made by our legal de¬ 
partment, 1 concluded that there did not 


seem to be any good reason why euch a biU 
as H. R. 7595 should be passed by the Congress 
of the United States. We can deal with the 
Communist question which H, R. 7596 seeks 
to deal with In a satisfactory way without 
resorting to the enactment of legislation such 
as Is Included In H. R. 7695. 

Bishop John Wesley Lord of the Meth¬ 
odist Church, Boston Area, stated: 

I am opposed to the Nixon bill because it 
* • • if passed, would abrogate Ameil- 

ca’s long-cherished freedom. I sincerely be¬ 
lieve, as a churchman seeking to perpetuate 
the spiritual principles upon which this 
Nation is founded, that legislation of this 
pattern Is more in accord with police-state 
governments than it is with democratic gov¬ 
ernments, and ultimately will destroy the 
rights of a free people. 

Here I wi^^h to insert a large section of 
the statement of Mr. Thomas E. Harris, 
Assistant General Counsel of the Con- 
gre.ss of Industrial Organizations, before 
the Un-American Activities Committee, 
in opposition to the Mundt-Nixon and 
Wood bills, because it sets forth my ov/n 
views and because it represents the views 
of a large and Important segment of the 
American labor movement. Mr. Harris 
stated: 

The Nixon and Wood Bills Infringe Civil 
Bights 

Wc would like to call the attention of this 
committee to the specific provisions of the 
Nixon and Wood bills which, In our Judg¬ 
ment. violate constitutional rights of due 
process, freedom of speech, press and 
assembly. 

1. THE BILLS REGULATE OPINION, NOT CONDUCT 

A very ba.sic objection to both of these 
bills is that Ihelr purpose is to police and 
regulate not action or conduct, but thought 
and expression. Under these bills, organiza¬ 
tions and individuals are punished, re¬ 
strained, and regimented solely on the basis 
of political opinions, rather than on the 
basis of overt acts of disloyalty. 

It has been traditional In this country, and 
In other democratic countries, to rHow the 
widest possible freedom of thought and ex¬ 
pression. Belief and speech hostile to the 
existing system of government is not only 
tolerated, but is protected by our Constitu¬ 
tion, unless It takes the form of advocating 
some course of conduct in circumstances 
such as to make it probable that unlawful 
action will in fact ensue. In the language 
used by Mr. Justice Holmes in first enunciat¬ 
ing what has since been known as the clear 
and present danger test, freedom of speech 
can be restricted only If “the words used are 
used in such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present danger 
that they will bring about the substantive 
evils the Congress has a right to prevent.” 
Schenck v. United States (249 U. S. 47, 62). 
More recently. In Bridges v. California (314 
U. S. 252), the Supreme Court said (p. 263): 

“What finally emerges from the ‘clear and 
present danger’ cases is a working principle 
that the substantive evil must be extremely 
serious and the degree of Imminence ex¬ 
tremely high before utterances can be pun¬ 
ished.” 

And still more recently, In Thomas v. 
Collins (323 U. S. 516, 530) ; 

“Only the gravest abuses, endangering 
paramount interests, give occasion for per¬ 
missible limitation.” 

In the Eightieth Congress, the sponsors of 
the Mundt-Nixon bill sought to justify Its 
restriction of freedom of thought, speech, and 
assembly on the ground, among others, that 
the bill proceeded only against organiza¬ 
tions, and did not prevent Individuals from 
maintaining or advocating abstract views 
concerning the subjects dealt with In the 
bill. But if freedom of thought and freedom 
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of speech has any meaning, particularly In 
the political field, It must necessarily In¬ 
clude the right to create and work through 
organizations. For, under the political sys¬ 
tems which have developed in the demo¬ 
cratic countries, effective political action 
means group action—action through political 
parties, labor unions, and other associations. 

The right to create, to solicit others to join, 
and to act through such organizations is, 
therefore, protected by the Bill of Rights. 
It is the form which the freedom of assembly 
of earlier times takes In a more populous 
country and a more complicated society. 
Such groups often afford the only effective 
vehicle for the exercise of free speech. The 
Supreme Court has specifically held that the 
right to solicit others to Join organizations 
is protected by the first amendment. It 
said: 

*Tt was not by accident or coincidence that 
the rights to freedom in speech and press 
were coupled lu a single guaranty with the 
rights of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for redress of grievances. All 
these, though not Identical, are Inseparable. 
They are cognate rights • • • and 

therefore are united In the first article’s as- 
Buraiice." {Thomas v. Collins (323 U. S. 516, 
630).) 

If, therefore, the restrictions which this 
bill places upon freedom of thought, speech 
and assembly can be Justified under our Con¬ 
stitution, or reconciled with democratic prin¬ 
ciples, It cannot be on the basis that organ¬ 
izations rather than Individuals are regu¬ 
lated. The only Justification would be some 
overwhelming necessity for the legislation. 
Wo submit that no such necessity exists. 

2. THE BILLS THREATEN THE EXISTENCE OF ALL 
PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

The Nixon bill deals with two types of or¬ 
ganizations; “Communist political organ¬ 
izations’* and “Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions." 

A “Communist political organization” is 
defined In section 3 (3) as having “some, but 
not necessarily all, of the ordinary and usual 
characteristics of a political party," and 
which (a) is controlled by the foreign gov¬ 
ernment or organization controlling the 
world Communist movement, and (b) oper¬ 
ates primarily to advance the objectives of 
that movement. However, we arc at a loss as 
to why this definition Is Included In the bill, 
since it does not seem to be controlling for 
any purpose. 

For section 13 (a) of the bill creates a Sub¬ 
versive Activities Control Board, which is to 
determine whether an organization is a 
“Communist political organization." In 
making this determination, the Board Is not 
referred to the definition in section 3(3), but 
is to take Into consideration a long list of 
factors enumerated lu section 14 (e). These 
Include the extent to which the organiza¬ 
tion’s policies are formulated to effectuate 
the policies of the foreign government or 
organization controlling the world Commu¬ 
nist movement; the extent to which its 
views and policies do not deviate from 
those of such foreign movement or organiza¬ 
tion; the extent to which it sends members 
to any foreign country for instruction In the 
principles of the world Communist move¬ 
ment; the extent to which it fails to disclose 
or resists efforts to obtain lists of its mem¬ 
bers; and so on and so on. There are eight 
numbered paragraphs enumerating consider¬ 
ations of this type. One of the paragraphs 
has numerous subdivisions. The Board is 
directed to take all of these factors Into con¬ 
sideration, but Is not told what weight It 
shall give to any particular factor, or even 
that It must find the exUtence of a certain 
number of these factors before concluding 
that an organization Is a Communist politi¬ 
cal organization. It Is. therefore, apparent 
that an organization may be labeled as a 
*‘Communl 5 t political organization” solely on 


the basis of ideas and opinions, rather than 
on the basis of illegal acts. 

The provision In the bill that resistance to 
efforts to obtain membership lists Is a hall¬ 
mark of a Communist political organiza¬ 
tion is particularly objectionable to labor 
organizations, which have learned through 
long experience that the submission of such 
lists Is the first step to a blacklist through 
which an organization may be completely de¬ 
stroyed. 

A “Communist-front organization" is de¬ 
fined in section 3 (4) as any organization 
Which is either under the control of a “Com¬ 
munist political organization," or Is pri¬ 
marily operated for the purpose of giving sup¬ 
port to a “Communist political organization,” 
a Communist foreign government, or the 
world Communist movement. This defini¬ 
tion also seems to be meaningless, since the 
Subversive Activities Control Board la 
again, in section 14 (f), furnished with a 
list of entirely different criteria which it is 
“to take into consideration” in determining 
whether any organization is a “Communist- 
front organization.” 

These criteria are the identity of the per¬ 
sons active In the management of the organ¬ 
ization “whether or not holding office there¬ 
in”; the sources of Its support, financial and 
otherwise; the uses made by it of Its resources 
p.r.d personnel; and the extent to which the 
position taken by the organization from time 
to time on matters of policy does not deviate 
from the position taken by any Communist 
political organization. Here again, the Com¬ 
mission does not have to find that all or any 
stated number of these factors exist. 

Thus, under this bill, if a few Communista 
are active in connection with a labor organi¬ 
zation, even though they do not hold office, 
that fact alone could furnish the basis for 
a finding of the Subversive Activities Com¬ 
mission that the organization is a “Commu¬ 
nist-front organization." 

The proposed bill could very easily con¬ 
demn an organization as illegal solely be¬ 
cause Us policies happen to coincide with 
those of the Communist Party. Thus, sup¬ 
port by a labor organization of objectives 
also supported by Communists, such as the 
abolition of the poll tax. enactment of an 
adequate housing program, and the protec¬ 
tion of civil rights, could, under the stand¬ 
ards proposed by the bill, furnish the basis 
lor the conclusion that the organization is 
a “Communist-front.” 

Under these provisions, not only labor or¬ 
ganizations but other progressive organiza¬ 
tions could be branded as subversive and 
destroyed. The CIO is familiar with the in¬ 
discriminate use of such terminology by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities. Both CIO and CIO-PAC have been 
repeatedly and wrongfully denounced as 
“Communist." “Communist-front,” and “to¬ 
talitarian” organizations. In its 1944 report, 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
denounced CIO-PAC as representing “a sub¬ 
versive Communist campaign to subvert the 
Congress of the United States by Its totali¬ 
tarian program.’* There Is no particular rea- 
Bon to suppose that the Subversive Activ¬ 
ities Control Board set up In this bill would 
be any more responsible or any less reac¬ 
tionary than this congressional committee 
has been. 

The Nixon bill Is not Just another routine 
measure. This bill Is In fundamental con¬ 
flict with our constitutional form of govern¬ 
ment and with the premises of a democratic 
society. 

If the Nixon bill shows an Indifference to 
civil rights, the Wood bill flaunts them even 
more callously. It would give the Attorney 
General the power, by flat, without a hear¬ 
ing, and subject to no review whatever, to 
destroy any organization. For the Wood bill 
would make It a crime for any Federal em¬ 
ployee, or any Individual in private industry 
employed In connection with the perform* 


ance of any national defense contract, to be 
a member of or to support any organization 
designated as subversive by the Attorney 
General. That an organization so designated 
by the Attorney General could not survive 
under the bill Is a point which scarcely needs 
to be labored. 

The Wood bill thus gives the Attorney 
General absolute power to determine what 
organizations may exist. We have no hesita¬ 
tion In stating that that proposal Is nakedly 
totalitarian. 

Wo think it Is bad enough that the At¬ 
torney General now lists organizations as 
subversive without any sort of hearing or 
any opportunity to the organization to dis¬ 
prove the charge. We hope that the Su¬ 
preme Court will supply this deficiency by 
holding that an organization listed as sub¬ 
versive is entitled to Judicial review. 

But what the Wood bill would do would 
be much worse. At the present time, mem¬ 
bership ill organizations on the Attorney 
General’s list Is treated as evidence point¬ 
ing to possible disloyalty, but as evidence 
which may be rebutted. As the Department 
of Justice has correctly pointed out, there 
is a vast difference between that and making 
mere membership a crime. 

There is, wc think, no question whatever 
but that the Wood bill would be held un¬ 
constitutional. The Supreme Court has 
squarely held that mere membership in the 
Communist Party may not be punished. 
JDeJonge v. Oregon (209 U. S. 363). 

3. THE penalty PROVISIONS OP THE NIXON BILL 

ARE VAGUE, OPPRESSIVE, AND UNCONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL 

The Nixon bill requires “Communist po¬ 
litical organizations’* and “Communist- 
front organizations” to register as such, and 
to file certain Information with the Attorney 
General. The bill requires both types of 
organizations to file a list of all officers and 
full financial statements of receipts and ex¬ 
penditures. In addition, “Communist po¬ 
litical orgonizations’’ are required to submit 
a full list of members, and any member 
whose name is not submitted is required to 
register himself. All of this data Is to bo 
available for public inspection. 

Both “Communist political organizations” 
and “Communist-front organizations" are 
required by the bill to label all mall In¬ 
tended for more than one person as: “Dis¬ 
seminated by . a Communist 

organization." They are also required to 
Initiate all radio broadcasts which they 
sponsor with this announcement: "The fol- 
lowly program Is sponsored by 
a Communist organization.” 

An additional disability which is imposed 
upon “Communist political organizations” 
and "Communist-front organizations’’ is the 
loss of tax exemptions which they would 
otherwise enjoy. 

Where an organization Is ordered to file 
and register, and falls to do so, a fine 
from $2,000 to $5,000 may be imposed. 
Where the failure is due to the decision of 
a particular executive officer, the pre¬ 
scribed punishment for such an officer Is 
a fine of from $2,000 to $5,000 or imprison¬ 
ment from 2 to 5 years, or both. Bach 
day of failure to register constitutes a sep¬ 
arate offense. 

In the Eightieth Congress the sponsors 
of the Mundt-Nlxon bill, which was the 
predecessor of this blU, argued that It was 
a mild measure because It did not outlaw 
organizations labeled as “Communist politi¬ 
cal organizations” or “Communist-front or¬ 
ganizations.” Such a claim is completely 
misleading. There can be no question that 
the registration requirements amount to de¬ 
struction, This is so for the obvious reason 
that organizations which are made to regis¬ 
ter are subject by legislative fiat to the 
stigma of disloyalty. Any claim that thl» 
bill does not destroy or outlaw these organ¬ 
izations reduces Itself to the assertion that 
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the bill compels them to commit suicide, 
rather than destroys them outright. 

Of course it is obvious that If these or- 
panlzatlons enjoy a right under the Consti¬ 
tution to exist and to carry on their activi¬ 
ties through the exercise of civil rights, 
then that right mny not be Impaired even 
by a registration requirement, not to speak 
of the mall and tax disabilities which are 
likewise written Into the bill. In Thomas v. 
Collins (323 U. S. 616, 639), the Supreme 
Court sold: “As a matter of principle a re¬ 
quirement of registration In order to make 
a public speech would seem generally In¬ 
compatible with the exercise of free speech 
and free assembly.” 

The blacklist which would result from 
registration would in itself be bulhcleut to 
destroy an organization. For there can be 
no question but that persons listed as mem¬ 
bers of Communist political organizations 
would thereafter be unable to secure Jobs. 
Indeed, the labeling last year of certain 
Hollywood writers as Communists led their 
employers to breach written employment 
contracts. Such a blacklist would likewise 
be possible In the case of a Communist- 
front organization, even though such organi¬ 
zations are not required to submit mem¬ 
bership lists, since they are required to dis¬ 
close the sources of their funds, and that 
Information would serve to identify con¬ 
tributors to the organization. 

The bill carries certain additional penalties 
specihcally directed against members of the 
condemned organizations. Thus, under the 
bill, it Is unlawful for any member ot a 
Communl.st political organization to hold 
any nonelecllvo oflice or employment with 
the Federal Government or apply for a pass¬ 
port. Any Government official who appoints 
or employs any such Individual, or who Issues 
a passport to such an Individual, Is likewise 
guilty of a violation of the law. Penalties 
for violation of these provisions are a fine 
of not less than $2,000 or more than $6,000, 
or Imprisonment for not less than 2 or more 
than 6 years, or both. 

Section 4 of the bill appears to apply 
both to organizations and Individuals. This 
section of the bill makes It Illegal for any 
person, defined elsewhere as either an In¬ 
dividual or organization, knowingly to con- 
Bpire with any other person to perform any 
act which would substantially facilitate the 
establishment in this country of a totali¬ 
tarian dictatorship under foreign domina¬ 
tion. A violation of this section Is pun¬ 
ishable by fines up to $10,000, Imprison¬ 
ment up to 10 years, or both. 

One objection to this provision of the bill 
Is that It does not require that the action 
which would aid the Communist movement 
be undertaken for that purpose or with that 
Intention, but only that It be done know¬ 
ingly. “Knowingly” in criminal statutes has 
sometimes been Interpreted as requiring only 
a conscious act, and under the strictest con¬ 
struction means only that the defendant 
contemplated, or should have contemplated, 
the consequences of his act.<3. 

Suppose, for example, that the United 
Steelworkers of America, In bargaining col¬ 
lectively with the United States Steel Corp., 
requests a reasonable wage Increase, one 
needed by the workers to maintain a decent 
standard of living, and the directors of the 
corporation reject the request. Certainly It 
could be said that the rejection of such a 
request would substantially facilitate the 
establishment of a Communist regime in 
this country by depriving the workers of a 
decent standard of living, and creating hos¬ 
tility between labor and capital. The direc¬ 
tors of the United States Steel Corp, could 
thus be indicted and sent to jail under 
this provision for rejecting the union’s de¬ 
mand. On the other hand, the union could 


just as well be convicted under the bill for 
putting forward a demand which might tend 
to create industrial strife and thus aid the 
Communist Party. 

Section 4 of the Nixon bill Is not aimed at 
acts or conduct, which are capable of pre¬ 
cise definition. Rather it is the intention 
of this section to punish as a crime mere ad¬ 
vocacy. argument, or persuasion, whether or 
not calculated In the circumstances to lead 
to the Immediate commission of overt ille¬ 
gal acts. As we have already stressed, the 
Supreme Court has consistently ruled that 
mere advocacy of Ideas, however odious, can¬ 
not, under our Constitution, be restrained 
or punished. 

4 . THE NIXON BILL’S PROCEDUBES IGNORE 
COMMON LAW SAFEGUARDS 

One would expect that a bill which im¬ 
poses such drastic penalties upon organiza¬ 
tions and individuals would scrupulously 
adhere to the time-honored procedural pro¬ 
tections which are the boasts of the Anglo- 
American legal and constitutional systems. 
This would include provision for fair trial 
on the Issues before a Judge and jury and 
the application of the usual rule that a 
defendant In a criminal case is presumed, 
innocent until proven guilty and must be 
convicted upon evidence establishing guilt 
beyond a reusonable doubt. If an organi¬ 
zation reiusos to accept the brand or stigma 
which the bill would stamp upon it, certain 
procedural requirements are laid down to 
permit the Attorney General, not through 
a criminal proceeding, but through an ad¬ 
ministrative proceeding, to Impose the bill’s 
briind on them. Under these administra¬ 
tive procedures the Subversive Activities 
Control Board is authorized to make an ad- 
mlnlatrativo finding, after a hearing, that 
the organization involved is a Communist 
political organization or a Communist-front 
organization. 

The Commission’s hearing, like all ad¬ 
ministrative hearings, is without Jury and 
wholly lacking in those protections to the 
defendant which would obtain in a criminal 
trial. The hearing itself is not before a 
Judge but before a Federal board. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
Attorney General does not merely prosecute 
the accused organization, he likewise is 
charged with the task of Investigating the 
organization. In so doing, he is authorized 
by the law to subpona the books and records 
of the organization and to compel testi¬ 
mony. Such a provision would, of course, 
permit the Attorney General a virtually un¬ 
limited power of search over the Internal 
affairs and membership lists of such organi¬ 
zations as labor unions. 

The bill provides that the findings of the 
Subversive Activities Commlsblon that an 
organization Is Illegal, within the meaning of 
the bill, may be appealed to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia within 
60 days. Such a review, of course, would 
consider only questions of law. 

The legislative findings upon which the 
statutes rests, the trial procedure and the 
review procedure make mockery of our con¬ 
stitutional guaranties which have been 
developed for the protection of detendunts 
in criminal cases. 

5. SUMMARY 

The Nixon bill is a serious threat to our 
most cherished constitutional safeguards. 

It imposes penalties upon association and 
opinion rather than upon overt actions. 

The bill Is so loosely drawn that It could 
impose a black-out upon the civil rights of 
thousands of individuals who would be 
driven from progressive organizations out of 
fear that that the vague provisions might bo 
made applicable to them. 


Penalties and dlfiabllltles are Imposed upon 
Individuals, not as a result of unlawful activ¬ 
ities but merely upon the basis of affiliation 
or association. Moreover, the operation of 
various provisions would permit the creation 
of a blacklist, so obnoxious to our traditions. 

The bill wipes out the fundamental pro¬ 
tections for defendants in criminal cases. 
It substitutes administrative procedure for 
due process of law. 

The definitions of the bill would make it 
possible for the Attorney General to proceed 
against labor organizations, and the vogue 
character of the bill’s standards would make 
possible a tremendous expansion of its scope. 

At best, the vagueness of the bill affords 
no security to the fair use of the opportu¬ 
nity for free political discussion. The bill 
is strewn with terms which have no precise 
legal meaning and which will force reason¬ 
able men to act at their peril. In Sfrom- 
herg v. California (283 U. S. 369, 369) the 
Supreme Court stated: 

“The maintenance of the opportunity for 
free political discussion to the end that 
government may be responsive to the will 
of the people and that changes may be ob¬ 
tained by lawful means, an opportunity 
essential to the security of the Republic is a 
fundamental principle of our constitutional 
system. A statute which upon its face, ijnd 
as authoritatively construed, Is so vague and 
Indefinite as to permit the punishment of 
the fair use of this opportunity Is repugnant 
to the guaranty of liberty contained In the 
fourteenth amendment.” 

More recently, In Winters v. IJew York (333 
U. S. 607), the Supreme Court held: 

"A failure of a statute limiting freedom 
of expression to give fair notice of what acts 
will bo punished and such statute’s inclu- 
Elou of prohibitions against expressions, pro¬ 
tected by the principles of the first amend¬ 
ment. violates an accused’s rights under pro¬ 
cedural due process and freedom of speech 
or press.” 

There can be no question that the Nixon 
Bill Is BO pervasively vague as to Impose 
broad pressures and restraints upon the 
exercise of rights of political expression. 
Moreover, as the Supreme Court has re¬ 
peatedly pointed out. vagueness in a statute 
involving civil rights lays the basis for dis¬ 
criminatory and unfair application. Such 
discrimination is easily directed against 
minority groups, who. more than other 
groups, need the shield of constitutional 
protection. 

CONCLUSION 

That this country should be considering 
legislation so repressive of political and civil 
rights at a time when it is in no real danger 
from the Communist movement in America, 
is surely little to our credit. Our fears, and 
the lengths to which it is suggested we 
should go to soothe them, present an un¬ 
flattering contrast to the recent conduct of 
France and Italy. In those nations, which 
have no such tradition of continuous demo¬ 
cratic government as we have, the local 
Communist Parties possess real strength, or 
did a short time ago. The Russian armies 
wore and are close indeed to the borders 
of those nations. Yet neither France nor 
Italy resorted to any such extreme measure 
as outlawing the Communist Party or pass¬ 
ing repressive legislation. Today the demo¬ 
cratic forces in those countries, with the aid 
of ECA, have gained greatly In strength, 
while the local Communist movements have 
lost adherents. If those countries, gravely 
threatened, could show such devotion to 
democracy, surely It is not necessary for this 
nation, of all countries the most secure from 
any Internal threat, to turn away from its 
democratic tradition. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sjieakcr, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I am includinp: a broadcast by Mr. 
GeorRe Sokolsky on August 20 over 
radio station WJZ, New York. His 
comments on the China situation are 
most pertinent and I commend them to 
all members of the House. 

Face 

The Chinese have a word lor it- "mien 
tze," Translated, that means "lace." If a 
man has lost face, he has lost what we call 
character, position, dignity. He Is Just 
nothing and nobody. 

This concept of personal dignity, of pride, 
of "face" Is so fundamental In the oriental 
nature that it can never be Ignored. Those 
who have lived in lar eastern countries 
understand this and are very careful about 
it. No one can make a Chinese or Japanese 
lose "face" who does not expect repercus¬ 
sions. 

Now. I am not devoting this evening to a 
discussion of oriental psychology, although 
that would, I am sure, be interesting. In¬ 
stead. 1 want to apply this characteristic of 
"face" to the effoit. Including war. that 
Soviet Russia is making to force the United 
Nations to accept Soviet China os a member. 

Mao Tse-tung, the head of Soviet China, 
has "lost face" with the Chinese peo])le. 
Assisted by Soviet Russia, he has been able 
to conquer China, but he has not been able 
to get a scat in the United Nations. With¬ 
out that seat, he and his government have 
no position in international relations. Mao 
sits in Peiping, but it is Chlang Kai-shek’s 
representative who speaks in the Uni led 
Nations. 

Soviet Russia must have lots of trouble 
with Mno Tse-tung over this question. 
Naturally, I know nothing about that and 
can only surmise what goes on from my 
general understanding of the Chinese con¬ 
cept of "face." 

Mao undoubtedly put it up to Stalin to get 
him that seat In the United Nations. Maybe 
that is uhv Molotov has been spending so 
much time in China. Mao Tse-tung has 
also been egging on the British and the 
Indians to got him that scat. 

The principal British Arm In China is 
Jardinc Matheson which has enormous hold- 
Ingb there. Its manager lor China is John 
Kc.swick whom I know well. He is situated 
In Shanghai. From Information that I re¬ 
ceive from old friends In China, the Com¬ 
munists there refuse to permit him to leave 
the country. Other British and American 
hnsinesbinen are unable to leave. The 
British arc trying to salvage Mao’s "face" in 
the hope that Mao Tse-tung will not con¬ 
fiscate their properties. 

Of course, this is nonsense, because it is 
Inherent in the Marxist ideology that all 
means of production, distribution, and ex- 
chPiige shall be government-owned. Once 
Mao Tse-tung has been given his seat in the 
United Nations, he will be so much stronger 
In China, that he will’ follow the entire 
Communist line uncompromisingly. 

The Russians understand this situation 
much more clearly than the British do. 
They understand Mao Tse-tung’s problem 
more clearly than Dean Acheson does. The 


Russians are by race and training not Euro¬ 
peans but Orientals. Stalin is even a 
Georgian, an Asiatic. 

Therefore, they must realize that If they 
cannot get that coveted seat in the United 
Nations for Mao Tse-tung, he will, sooner or 
later, feel that they have let him down. He 
might even go the way of Tito and set up a 
schismatic Marxist power. The Russians 
would then cither have to get rid of him or 
lose the value of the Soviet victory in China. 

Therefore, they started the Korean war. 
Thorelore, Jacob Malik acts as he does in the 
United Nations. Therefore, they are sending 
Visblnsky and OromyUo to Lake Success. 

They must save Tao T.se-tuug’s luce and, 
for that matter, tbclr own. 

If that is wdiat they must do, ts it to the 
interest of the United States to help them? 

What do wc want? 

We wont peace. But wo also want that no 
one nation should ma.ster the human race, 
"We desire that each people, great or small, 
lurmer friend or former loc, shall be Indo- 
pendont with the right to govern itself ac¬ 
cording to its own traditions and choice. 

In fact, that is why we entered World War 
JI. In the Atlantic Charter, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill said that 
"• • ♦ they respect the right of nil peo¬ 

ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re¬ 
stored to those who have been forcibly de¬ 
prived of them. * • 

But we see that some 15 countries have 
been conquered by Soviet Russia In whole or 
in part. In Asia, Mongolia, China, and most 
of Korea have been conquered. Pressure is 
being put on Frencli Indochina, Afghanistan, 
Kaslinilr, and Pakistan. Any one of these 
countries could bo conquered out of China, 
Mongolia, and Siberia whenever Russia 
choo.sos. They cannot defend themselves. 
French Indochina can be defended by France 
and the United States. The other countries 
are defenseless. 

India realizes the plight of these countries 
and is Irighteiied. That is why Pandit Nehru, 
the head of the Indian aovernment, is trying 
to act us a middleman between the United 
States and Soviet Russia, between the United 
Nations and Mao Tse-tung. Maybe if Mao 
Tse-tung’s face can be saved, he will not 
Invade India. There might even be a bargain 
about it. 

But if this kind of scheming can succeed, 
then Soviet Russia can win an enormous vic¬ 
tory. For it can be established by this one 
fact that Stalin is the mai^ter of the world, 
that the United Nations must obey him, that 
the United States amounts to nothing. 
Stalin will have proved to every Asiatic na¬ 
tion and to many European nations that 
their soundest course whether they like it 
Of not. will be to obey him. 

Such an enhancement of his power will 
destroy the United Nations and will isolate 
the United Stales. Even Great Britain will 
have to reconsider its position because of its 
commercial interests in China and India, 
which, under such circumstances, they could 
salvage only with Stalin’s consent. 

It is clearly logical that if Mao Tse-tung’s 
representatives are seated in the United 
Nations, Stalin has won his biggest victory 
and the United States has suffered a supremo 
defeat. 

What should we do? 

The course seems pretty clear. The entire 
question of who represents China In the 
United Nations should be postponed until 
after the Korean war Is over. If the Russians 
insist upon bringing this question before the 
United Nations now, then the United States 
should employ the veto. 

If Soviet Russia pi^oposes that Soviet China 
be seated in the United Nations, the United 
States should vote. veto. 
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If Soviet Russia proposes that Soviet Korea 
bo seated In the United Nations, the United 
States should vote, veto. 

If Soviet Russia boycotts the United Na¬ 
tions, let her stay away. She boycotted that 
body from January 13 until a couple of weeks 
ago and then had to come back to try to save 
Mao Tse-tung’s face. Stalin cannot save 
Mao’s face by boycotting the United Nations 
again. 

Let Soviet Russia try what she will, if we 
keep Mao out of the United Nations, we weak¬ 
en Stalin’s position in Asia, strengthen re- 
fcpect lor the United States and give hope to 
those countries tbnt want to be independent. 

There is one further point I wish to make. 

This is not propaganda lor my good friend, 
ChUing Kai-shek. We have known each other 
for more than 30 years and his wife is one 
of my closest friends. 

Such matter.^ arc personal and can never be 
considered when the welfare of the United 
States is at stake. We Americans must learn 
not to be pro-Brltibh or pro-French or pro- 
Chlnese or pro-Russian. Nor should we bo 
anti- any of these or other countries. 

We should be pro-American. 

What is good for the United States of 
America should be our only thought. Noth¬ 
ing else matters. No other yardstick cun be 
truly of value to us. 

It is to America’s interest that Mao Tse- 
tung should continue to lose face. That Is 
our strongest weapon against Stalin’s im¬ 
perialism. 

Therefore, America should veto Soviet 
China. We should use the veto. Our people 
should demand of its Government that the 
veto be used against Soviet China. 

The United Nations Charter gives to five 
nations, the United 8tate.s, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, Prance, end China, the right 
to use the veto In the Security Council. 

This was wTitten into the Charter of the 
United Nallons to prevent a majority of the 
small nations from ganging up on the large 
ones. It was an American proposal and one 
upon which we insisted. 

Thus lar, only Soviet Russia has used the 
veto and very freely. It is now time for the 
United States to use the veto to save itself 
and the free v/oiTd. This is the only course 
tiiat is to our advantage. 

Thank you. This is George Sokolsky. Good 
night. 


Mac Arthur Statement on Formosa Com¬ 
pletely in Accord With President Tru¬ 
man’s Own Statement of June 27 ,1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington News of August 29,1950: 

An Artificial Issue 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

The President's suppression of General 
Mac Arthur’8 Formosan statement Is a case 
of politics and personalities creating an arti¬ 
ficial issue where none exists In fact. 

In hi.s statement prepared for the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars the general merely explained 
the military reasons behind the President’s 
pronouncement of June 27 that "the occupa¬ 
tion of Formosa by Communist forces would 
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be a direct threat to the aecurlty of the Pacific 
area and to United States forces performing 
their lawful and necessary functions In that 
area.’* 

That Is not only the truth. It Is also the 
otllcinl policy of the United States. As such. 
It presumably caimot bo repeated too often, 
os a warning to aggressors and as an assur¬ 
ance to free nations that the United States 
recognizes the threat. 

Why then did the President see fit to ban 
a Mac Arthur statement which not only sup¬ 
ported, but extravagantly praised, his own 
decision of June 27? 

No specific answer is forthcoming from the 
White House. But the aides there say it 
should be clear from a comparison of the 
MacArthur statement and the President’s 
letter to Warren Austin. United States dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations. That letter— 
which requotes approvingly Austin's explana¬ 
tion of the American position to the UN— 
concerns the future status of Formosa. 

General MacArthur’s statement did not 
touch directly on that subject. Therefore 
It could not conflict with the excellent Tru¬ 
man doctrine that the island’s future must 
be determined Internationally by the Japa¬ 
nese treaty or by the UN. 

By Inference. however, General Mac- 
Arthur's statement supports this policy be¬ 
cause it pniises the Truman decision of June 
27 and renflarms our nonaggresslvc purpose. 

MacArthur condemns the tlireadbare argu¬ 
ment by tho.se who advoeate appeasement 
and defeatism in the Pacific that if wc de¬ 
fend Formo.sa wc alienate continental Asia. 
But the earlier Truman-Acheson policy of 
not defending Formosa was reversed by the 
President himself on Juno 27—not by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

The general as an an American and United 
Nations commander would exceed hi.s au¬ 
thority, and be subject to repilmand, if ho 
tried to make political policy, Hla sup¬ 
pressed statement does not do so. 

He does not feed the fears of some of our 
olUoR, an alleged, that the United Stales lu¬ 
te nets to help Chlang Kal-shel: recapture the 
China mainland. The general says: “It en¬ 
visions no attack again.sfc anyone nor does It 
provide the bastions esi^entlal for offensive 
operations, but properly maintained would 
be an invincible dclense against aggression.” 

MacArthur’s misfortune Is to be treated by 
Ihc Democratic adminli.tratif’n and Its Re¬ 
publican cT-itirs In a campaign year as a po¬ 
litical figiUT, and to have meoning.s read 
Into his Btatements which he has not put 
tbi’i'e. This democratic pulitical lend in turn 
Influences Allied governments and the UN 
to look for partisan linpUcntlons when ho 

{•pcilks. 

In the past the general occasionally has 
shown political inclinations and thus invited 
criticism. But in Ihls case he has been 
functioning as a great commander and pa- 
tiiot. 


Drive on Religion in Communist China 
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1950, the New York Herald Tribune pub¬ 
lished a brief article on the matter 
which is as follows: 

Beds STSANaLE Missions—Catholics* In- 

sTiTtmoNs in China Feel Slow But 

Bislsntless Dhxve 

(By Barrett McGurn) 

Rome. —Slow but relentless progress which 
Communists have been making In eliminat¬ 
ing Catholic mlsslouers In China, Man¬ 
churia. and Mongolia is indicated by reports 
reaching the Vatican’s Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith. The con- 
giegatlon’s news agency, a group staffed 
largely by prleiits, sums up the reports as 
follows: 

1. Fourteen thousand native and foreign 
priests, sisters, and brothers are still inside 
China as missionaries, but in many cases 
have had to take Jobs as manual laborers, 
farmers, shepherds, clerks, merchants, or 
traveling medical aid personnel. 

2. Treatment of missionaries has varied 
widely from the northern Manchurian open 
countryside, where missionary work Is pos¬ 
sible only on a clandestine basis, to south¬ 
east China, where activities continue with¬ 
out much difficulty except for limitations on 
the movement of missionaries and except 
lor “adaptions,” which have been neces¬ 
sary In missionary schools because of the 
changed circumstances.” 

3. Catholic universities, high schools, and 
elementary schools still are operating in vari¬ 
ous parts ol China, but It Is not far from 
accurate to say that many are no longer 
Catholic except in name: school programs 
now Include obligatory Instruction In athe¬ 
ism. Morxlsm, and materialism given by spe¬ 
cially appointed teachers, and school admin¬ 
istration is entirely in the hands of com¬ 
mittees of professors, studeiits, and em¬ 
ployees who serve as government Instru¬ 
ments, almost always obeying directives from 
above. 

4. Many churches, especially in north and 
central China, were destroyed on one pre¬ 
text or another before 1948. Since then 
various surviving structures have been 
turned into meeting halls, theaters, offices, or 
granaries or have been closed. 

6. Despite the requisitioning of some 
church property, religious ceremonies In gen¬ 
eral still are peimlttcd, especiallv in the large 
cities. In some cases the faithful are In¬ 
timidated, however, by police taking names 
at ceremonies and In other cases names, ages, 
and proiessionh of persons planning to attend 
services are demanded in advance. 

6. Indu.'Jtrinl schools under missionary 
auspices such as those in Peking, Wuhii, and 
Anking are generally functioning well, al¬ 
though those in Shanghai and Suchow for 
some time have encountered obstacles. 
Missionary pharmaceutical dispensaries have 
increased their work a hundredfold, but 
hospitals, orphanages, and Institutions for 
the care of children are facing steadily 
mountl ig difficulties because of high prices 
and taxes. 

“The general tendency Is ever more toward 
a total strangulation of religious life,” the 
congregation’s news agency concluded. 


Cons^ressman Rodino Praiied by 
Zionist Council 


words about a deserving colleague; and it 
gives me double pleasure to be able to 
place before the House the words of 
praise for the gentleman from New Jer¬ 
sey, the Honorable Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
of the Tenth District, written by my 
friend, Elihu D. Stone of the American 
Zionist Council, because of my deep per¬ 
sonal interest in Zionism and the Repub¬ 
lic of Israel. 

That Mr. Rodino is a warm personal 
friend as well as a colleague adds further 
to my pleasure. We all know, Mr. 
Speaker, that in the gentleman’s rela¬ 
tively brief service in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives he has shown himself wor¬ 
thy of the honor bestowed by his constit¬ 
uents. He has proved himself alert, well- 
informed, devoted to humanitarian legis¬ 
lation of merit, and dedicated to the 
noblest aims of representative govern¬ 
ment, while never stultifying his record 
or his personality by pedantry—in other 
words, he is r-ble, energetic, decisive, but 
never a “stuffed shirt.*' 

I am very happy to Include in the 
Record, under leave, as part of my re¬ 
marks, the letter addressed to the gen¬ 
tleman by Mr. Stone on June 20, to which 
I have already referred. 

American Zionist Council, 
Washington Bureau, 
June 20. 1950. 

Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 

Hoxisc of RcprcsentatU^Cft, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Rodino: The Joint dec¬ 
laration by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Prance, rel¬ 
ative to the Near East, which was made public 
by the Probldont on May 26, is a significant 
document which may lead to the e^tabllFh- 
ment ol peaceful relationship between Israel 
and Its Arab neighbors if honestly carried 
out. 

Your kind and effective cooperation In 
urging our State Department to take action 
for the purpose of promoting peace and 
tranquillity In the Near East is deeply ap¬ 
preciated. 

The said declaration ns I analyze It con¬ 
tains the following points: 

1. For the first time In modern history the 
Big 'niree-'-1 he United States, England, and 
Prance—agreed on concerted and coordinated 
action in that sensitive region of the world— 
the Near East. It Is a wholesome Euh.stitute 
for the pursuit of the hitherto policy of 
unilateral action resulting very often in con¬ 
flicting action. It imposes collective re¬ 
sponsibility. 

2. The calling for a pledge on the Arab 
countries and Israel to refrain from any and 
every aggressive or warlike action against 
one another as a condition precedent to the 
future delivery of arms should serve to dis¬ 
courage the Arab warmongers. 

3. The pledge by the Big Three to place 
Israel In a condition of equality and parity 
with the Arab states with reference to de¬ 
livery of arms, and the establishment ol u 
balance of arms between them. If honestly 
carried out, should serve as an encourage¬ 
ment toward establishment of permanent 
peace between the Arab states and Israel. 

4. The unequivocal declaration by the Big 
Three of their “opposition to the develop¬ 
ment of an arms race between the Arab States 
and Israel” Implies a policy of vigilant watch¬ 
fulness obligating the big three to stop the 
shipment of arms whenever the threat of 
such an arms race manifests itself. 

6. The Big Three pledged themselves to 
take Immediate and Joint action whenever 
and wherever a threat to peace In that sec¬ 
tion of the world may appear. They agreed 
to take such Joint action “within and outside 
the United Nations." The term ‘‘out'-idc’’ Is 


Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if fur¬ 
ther evidence is required of the well- 
known fact that wherever Communists 
gain control religion and religious in¬ 
stitutions are among Its first victims, 
the report on the relentless campaign 
against Christian missions in China by 
the Communists is another verification 
of this fact. In its issue of August 27, 
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Monday, August 14,1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, It is always 
a pleasure to draw attention to kind 
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most decisive. It implies speedy and prompt 
action by the BIk Three to prevent o threat 
of aggression from being converted into 
actual aggression. 

Like any other similar documents this 
declaration will not execute Itself. It is as 
strong as the reliability of Its authors and 
no more. 

We assume and we must assume that the 
Big Throe—the United States, England, and 
France—acted and will continue to act in 
good faith. 

However, in the light of past sad experi¬ 
ences and disappointments, we must rely 
upon the vigilance of the friends of Israel 
like your good self to see to it that the De¬ 
partment of State carries out honestly the 
terms of the said Big Three declaration. 

As you well know, the past record of the 
Near East Division of our Department of 
State IS one of unfriendliness to Israel. The 
“Bevln” line dominated. 

Your noble services to the cause of Israel 
will always bo remembered. The Jewish 
people are a grateful people; they never for¬ 
get their friends. 

You, dear Congressman, have proven your¬ 
self to be a true and tested friend. 

With kinde.st regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Elihu D. Stone. 


Letter From Carl R. Gray, Jr., Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPPESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from Carl R. Gray, Jr.. 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration, points up once again the appal¬ 
ling stupidity and selfishness of the 
American Medical Association in pre¬ 
venting legislation deplorably needed to 
breach the gap in medical facilities. 

Those supporting the AMA position of 
depriving the Veterans’ Administration 
of adequate medical staff may well 
search their consciences as well as their 
judgment in joining the multi-million- 
dollar opposition—the AMA—which has 
refused to consider the broad interests 
of our national defense and the welfare 
of the people. The letter follows: 

I am Informed that your committee now 
has under active consideration the so-called 
medical education bill (H. R. 8886) which 
1.S similar in purpose to a bill (S. 14r>3) which 
passed the Senate last fall. 

While the Veterans’ Administration would 
not be charged with administering this pro¬ 
posal, we are deeply Interested in its under¬ 
lying 1 arpose, which Is to create an Increased 
supply of qualified medical, dental, and re¬ 
lated personnel. 

This Administration Is now operating 138 
hospitals. In the balance of this calendar 
year we will open 12 new hospitals. Other 
ho.spitals scheduled to be opened at later 
dates will provide a hospital plant of some 
131,000 beds. This is the largest number of 
hospitals operated as a group in the world. 

Securing an adequate medical staff Is 
already developing into a serious problem 
because of the general shortage of quali¬ 
fied personnel. With the opening of addi¬ 
tional hosi^ltals, the problem will become 
intensified. 


Only 6,000 doctors are currently being 
graduated into the medical profession each 
year. To maintain adequate staff, we re¬ 
quire such a large proportion of these that it 
la at present impos.sible to seciue a sufficient 
number. The medical team which cares for 
the needs of veterans hospitalized by the 
Veterans’ Administration now includes 6,600 
full-time doctors (including residents), 12,- 
600 nurses and nearly 1.000 dentists. In 
addition to these, we utilize the services of 
numbers of consultants and visiting physi¬ 
cians. Outside of the hospitals, we have 
agreement.*, with 75,000 physicians and 65,- 
000 dentists for veterans' “home-town 
treatment.” 

Because of the general shortage of quali¬ 
fied personnel, the problem of staffing our 
ho.spitals to provide for the growing load will 
no doubt become increasingly serious as 
time goes on. In nddillon to Ibis we are 
laced with possible losses of doctors should 
the pre.sent crisis in international affairs 
assume widespread proportions, as 66 per¬ 
cent of our doctors and 60 percent of our 
dentists hold reserve commissioiis and are 
currently subject to call. 

Should H. R. ^8886 receive favorable con¬ 
sideration and become law. It is believed that 
It would furnish material assistance to the 
Veterans’ Administration by making It less 
difficult to staff its new ho.spttals and by 
providing a more assured How of medical 
personnel into this service. 

Because of these considerations. I am In 
strong accord with the underlying purposes 
of this and similar legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Carl R. Gray. Jr., 

Adminiatrator, 


Los Angeles Central Labor Council to 
Forefront in Opposing Communist Dic¬ 
tatorship and Complimenting President 
Truman 
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Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under re¬ 
cent date I received from W. J. Barrett, 
the secretary of the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council, a certified copy of reso¬ 
lution dated July 27, 1950, relating to the 
world situation and including the pledge 
of the thou.sands of members of this 
organized labor group to the United 
States Government, and to President 
Truman. 

The resolution speaks out clearly and 
vibrantly. I commend these craftsmen 
for this forward-looking and timely ac¬ 
tion. The resolution follows: 

Whereas since the end of World War II a 
serious conflict has existed between Soviet 
Russia and the democratic nations In the 
reorganization of national governments 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia through the pres¬ 
sure of a cold war has continuously at¬ 
tempted to Impose communism and satellite 
dictatorship on small and defenseless na¬ 
tions; and 

Whereas the United States, by means of 
the Marshall plan and with the assistance of 
the United Nations, has assisted many na¬ 
tions In recovering their economic inde¬ 
pendence, thereby preserving democracy and 
the right of the people to form a government 
of their own selection; and 


Whereas the activities of the United States 
has made It Impossible for Soviet Russia to 
Impose Communist dictatorship on millions 
of people in these nations; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia has now Inspired 
the Communist dictatorship of North Korea 
to openly attack the South Korean democra¬ 
cy; and 

Whereas President Truman displayed val¬ 
iant courage In Immediately ordering the as¬ 
sistance of the United States Qovornmont by 
supplying materialn and armed forces to 
combat this unwarranted attack; and 

Wliereas most of the governments belong¬ 
ing to the United Nations have followed Pres¬ 
ident’s Truman’s leadership and are now 
extending assistance for the preservation of 
democracy in South Korea: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles Central La¬ 
bor Council in regular session Monday, July 
17, 1950, does hereby hl.ghly commend Pres¬ 
ident Truman and the United States Gov¬ 
ernment for the forthright and determined 
actions to stop the Communist aggression; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That the council condemn Soviet 
Russia for inspiring and supplying arms to 
this conflict which may ea.sily develop into 
another world war; and be 11 further 

Resolved. That the delegates to this coun¬ 
cil pledge their lull support to President 
Truman and the United States Government 
to stop the armed aggression of Comnmnlst 
dictatorship In Korea, or any other nation; 
and be It further 

RcsoU'cd, That copies of this resolution bo 
sent to each affiliated union requesting that 
th''y take similar action. 

Adopted in regulation session of the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council, July 17, 1050. 

W, J. Bassett, 

Secretary. 

This resolution concurred in and adopted 
by local lodge, No. 92, ol the International 
Brotlierhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America, A. P. of L., 
In regular meeting assembled on July 27, 
1950. 

E. V. Blackwell, 

Secretary, 


Bring Back the Experts 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 11, 1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1950,1 called upon the President to bring: 
back into the Government those genuine 
experts, purticularly on communism and 
on the Par Ea.st, who understood the 
fcicts of life regarding the threat to our 
survival and were rewarded for their 
foresight by being let out of the Govern¬ 
ment. America needs them now\ An 
editorial from the New Leader of August 
26,1950, points out the same urgent need. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude the editorial: 

At Last 

There was heartening nows last work for 
the anxious peoples of the world. A dlsUn- 
gulshpd group of United States Senators— 
12 Democrats and 16 Republicans, headed 
by Senator Ralph K. Flanders, of Ver¬ 
mont—appealed to President Truman to 
launch a “psychological and spirllual offen¬ 
sive against the Kremlin.’* The aim of the 
offensive: to establish “relations of brother¬ 
hood" with the Russian people in order to 
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**Roften and erode the foundations of the 
Politburo.’* 

Translated Into blunt language, the sena¬ 
torial proposal means encouraging the Rua- 
Bluns to overthrow the present angrcsslvo 
totalitarian regime. Translated into action 
(without which words are useless) it means 
giving the Russians the American support 
they require to accomplish that objective und 
thus spare mankind the ravages of world war 
III. 

The Senate appeal to the Pre-sldcnt empha- 
Blzes that to get across our great message to 
the Russians “wo need a new vigor, a new 
imagination, a new directness of speech. 
We need the message to be continuously, 
indefinitely, reiterated. We need to use new 
means and old, thought of, and unthought 
of, tracUtlomil, niid revclutlonary.” 

Even more heartening Is the news that the 
President Is wholly In sympathy with the 
aim.s f,t*i forth in the senatorial appeal. Sen¬ 
ator 1* LANDERS quotes President Truman as 
saying: “You would be surprised to know 
how lar wc have gone along In this sort of 
pl.'jining “ 

The next step Is to create the proper gen¬ 
eral staff, responsible to the President, to 
dlnct the political offensive against tins 
Kremlin “in relations of brotherhood’’ wttli 
the Russian people. The urgent necessity 
of creating such a general staff, free of de¬ 
panmenial domination, was pointed out re¬ 
cently by such eminent citizens as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Bernard Baruch. 

But no program of action, however noble 
Its Intentions, can be better than the men 
responsible for Us execution. The success of 
the bold new course proposed by the Senate 
group will depend on the Intellectual and 
moral caliber of its directors. In breaking 
with the defeatist past that began at Yalta 
and ended in Korea; In finally ab.'nidoning 
the un-American doctrine that we can live 
In lasting peace and frlendthlp with a sav¬ 
age tyranny, unmindful of the fate of Its 
worst victims; In Jettisoning our hollow 
fears, reminiscent of Munich, that by fight¬ 
ing despots we Invite disaRter (by “provok¬ 
ing” them to more terrible deeds than they 
already commit or plan); in burying the resi¬ 
due of appeasement and otatlc “contain¬ 
ment” in favor of a return to our deeper 
tradition n.s a world champion of freedom 
lor ulP-we must make quite certain that 
the men chcjsen to steer this great course do 
not themselves belong in yesterday's camp 
oi fear, defeatism, and slow surrender. The 
designers of our past failures in Europe, in 
Asm, and In Russia Itself, cannot become the 
archil acts of our emerging policy of peace 
and victory through freedom lor all. 

Lender^hiii must go to men who undcr- 
.‘itood In 1943 and 1044 where the United 
Si.aU\s would find both its truest friends and 
it.? iiTeconcilahle enemy. Fortunately for 
thi.s Nation, lor the Russians, and for all 
mankind, there Is no shortage of such Amer¬ 
icans. To lead tliLs fight, they would gladly 
return to the Clovernrneiit. 


Congresiional Library Ontlinet Reappor¬ 
tionment of the United States House of 
Representatives for Congressman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of reapportionment of the United States 


for purposes of fixing congressional dis¬ 
tricts is certainly timely and is of real 
moment to all the people of our land. 

As to the people of my native State of 
California, the recent census indicates 
there will be from six to eight additional 
Members of this House of Representa¬ 
tives from California in your midst af¬ 
ter the 1952 elections. Hence it is that 
I became very much interested to learn 
more about the subject of reapportion¬ 
ment. 

The following data and comments 
from our Library of Congress furnished 
me upon request, appears so valuable to 
all the Members of Conffres.s and to oth¬ 
ers as well, that I herewith place it at 
your disposal: 

Major Fractions Versus Equal Proportions : 
Reapportionment op the United States 
H ourE OP Repre6ENTativb:s. United States 
Code, Title 2, Section 2a and Unttfd States 
Code, Supplement V, Title 2, Sections 
2a and 2b 

1. historical BAbKCnOUND 
The first time a President of the United 
Stntes excrclsod the right of veto was in 
17D2, when George Washington vetoed aa 
apportionment bill enacted by the Congress. 
His rc.i.'ioii for so doing is stated lu the 
following language: ’ 

“There is no one proportion or divisor 
which, applied to the respective number of 
the States, will yield the number and allut- 
nieiit proposed by the bill.” 

From that time on down mathcmati(?iuns 
and Rclenthsts have tried to provide some 
fair, equitable method of apportionment. 
After the veto by the Prc.sldenl in 1792, Con¬ 
gress adopted a ratio of 33,000. On that 
basis, 141 Mcmber.s of the House resulted. 
The same general method was followed down 
to 1830. and between 1830 and 1840, tv;o 
Stntes were admitted—Arkansas and Michi¬ 
gan, Arkansas In 1036 and Michigan In 3837. 
Darnel Webster criticized severely the meth¬ 
od then used, and as a direct result oi his 
criticism In 1842 the Hou.se enacted an ap¬ 
portionment law adopting ns the ratio 7C.- 
000 persons for each Member of Congress, 
and 111 that act we find the following Uui- 
gunge: 

“One additional Member for each State 
having a fraction greater than one moiety of 
Bald ratio.” 

In other words, if a State had a greater 
fraction than one-half of the ration of 70,- 
000, It got an additional Congressman. It 
was obvious under this method there was 
no possibility of regulating the size of the 
Congress. So in 1850 n new method was 
adopted known as the Vinton method, named 
alter Sam Vinton, of Ohio, a member of the 
census committee. That method was fol¬ 
lowed from 1850 to 1900. That method se¬ 
cured 233 Members In the House. It divided 
the population of the country by 233, and 
that fixed the number of Representatives 
that each State was entitled to under this 
ratio, and then If you had any Members left 
over of this 233, it gave them to States in 
order of the size of the fractions. This 
proved to be Inequitable and you could not 
regulate the size of the House by this meth¬ 
od. So in 1911 n new Apportionment Act 
was passed by the Congress and the size of 
the House was fixed at 433 Members, but It 
was provided that in the event Arizona and 
Now Mexico should be admitted to the Union, 
each of them should have 1 Representative. 
They both came into the Union as States In 
1012 and added 2 Members to the House. 
Thereby and thereafter the membership of 


> Remarks of Congressman Gossett, Con¬ 
gressional Record, vol. 87, pt. 1, p. 1072, 77th 
Cong., Ist seas. 


the House became 436, and that is the mem¬ 
bership we have retained since that time. 

Last year the Census Committee took up 
this question of apportionment. Because of 
the lame-duck amendment, the twentieth 
amendment of the Constitution, a hiatus 
was created under which no apportionment 
could be had. So we were simply confronted 
with the problem of curing, If you please, 
this hiatus left by the lame-duck amend¬ 
ment. At that the same five different meth¬ 
ods were discussed. We were shown by 
experts and scientists who came before the 
committee that in 1910 there was no differ¬ 
ence between the major-fractions and equal- 
proportions methods; that under either 
theory every State would have received the 
number of Members that It did receive. 
We wore further shown that In 1930 there 
was no difference between equal proportions 
and major tractions. Both were identical. 
Since we were simply trying to cure a hiatus, 
the majority of the committee felt that we 
should not then go Into the Intricate mathe¬ 
matical and geometrical formulas necessary 
to understand those various methods. We 
were confronted with the proposition that 
the two leading methods, major fractions 
and equal proportions, were both provided 
lor in the act of 1929 and would both be 
provided for In the act of 1940. We knew 
that the Congroes, If It developed that one 
method was substantially prclerablc to the 
other, could elect as between the two. 

II. THE FIVE mathematical METHODS 

For a detailed explanation In simple lan¬ 
guage of all five mathematical methods 
which have been advanced by variou.-j uu- 
IhoritleB see: Edu'ard v. Huntington, Meth¬ 
ods of Apportionment In Congress, United 
States Senate Document No. 304, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, third session (Document 
Series, vol. No. 10469). 

ni. UNITED states CODE. TITLE 2, SECTION 2A 

Theae provisions were introduced In the 
United States Senate as Senate bill No. 312, 
Seventy-first Congress. The question of 
major fractions versus equal proportions was 
discussed in great detail and appears in the 
Congressional Record, volume 71. pages 1324, 
1333, 1335-1336, 1610-1611, 1612, 1842-1845, 
2071-2072, 2074, 2076-2077, 2276-2276, 2278, 
2293-2299, 2360, 2615-2616. and 2715. 

Pages 2293-2299 contain a rather lengthy 
list of references compiled by the Library of 
C(j 2 igreB& on the .subject Apportionment (jf 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

This bill as finally enacted Into lav/ re¬ 
quired the President to report to Congress at 
the beginning of the Sevonty-peventh Con¬ 
gress and every fifth Congress thereafter, 
the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed, as indicated by 
the 16th and each subsequent decennial 
census. 

The President was also required to report 
to Congress the number of Reprepentntives 
to which each State would be entitled under 
an opportlonment of the then existing num¬ 
ber of Representatives by each of the three 
following manners: 

1. The method used In the last preceding 
apportionment; 

2. The method of major fractions; and 

3. The method of equal proportions. 

The act provided further that if Congress 
had not enacted a reapportionment law 
within 60 days of receipt of the foregoing 
statement, the States would be entitled to 
the number of Representatives shown in the 
statement based on the method used in the 
last preceding apportlonmeht. 

The President filed the required statement 
with the Congress; see Congressional Rec¬ 
ord, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
at pages 51, 70, and 81. The Seventy-seventh 
Congress, under the rule that one Congress 
cannot bind another future Congress, did not 
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enact a reapportionment law within the 60- 
day period. 

IV. UNITED STATES CODE, SUFPLEMENT V, TITLE 
2, SECTIONS 2A AND 2B 

The provisions of these Code sections were 
Introduced in the United States House of 
Bepresentatives as House bill No. 2665. This 
bill being specifically to change the method 
of calculation from major fractions to equal 
proportions, the relative merits of the two 
methods were discussed in great detail. The 
discussion appears in congresstonai. Record, 
volume 87, at pages 1071, 1072-1074, 1077, 
1080-1089. 1123-1120, 8050-8059, and 8078- 
8088. 

This act was enacted long after the 60-day 
period expired and provided that each State 
was to have that number of Representatives 
In the Seventy-eighth and subsequent Con- 
Rrcsfrcs, until a new apportionment, as was 
indicated by the method of equal propor¬ 
tions: If any notices had been sent to the 
States under the prior act (major practices), 
they were to be recalled and new certificates 
iesued. 

The act further provided that the President 
would transmit to the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress a statement on the population and the 
number of Representatives each State would 
have under the method ol equal proportions. 
The other methods were dropped. 

Bidliograpkt on Legislative and Congres¬ 
sional Apportionment 

A. BOOKS AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

California State Library, Apportionment 
of Members of State Legislatures (S.arra- 
monto, California State Printing Office, 1922). 

Council of State Governments, Proposals 
for Ijegislative Reorganization (Chicago, 
Council of State Governments, September 
1939). 

Graves, W. Brooks, American State Gov¬ 
ernment (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1936), 
pages 171-187. 

Huntington, Edward V., Methods of Ap¬ 
portionment in Congress (Senato Document 
304, 76th Cong., 3d sess. (1940)). 

Page, William Tyler, Regulations of the 
Legislatures of Certain Slates Prescribing 
Congressional Districts (Washington, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1931). 

Bchmeckcbler, Congressional Apportion¬ 
ment (Washington, the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion. 1941). 

United States Honsc of Represent at it^cs Com- 
vitttec on the Census 

Hearings and Report on the Apportionment 
of Representatives, June 27 29, 1921 (67th 
Cong., 1st sess.). 

Hearings on the Apportionment of Rep¬ 
resentatives, February 14, 15, 20, and 21, 
1928 (70th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Hearings on the Apportionment of Rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress, February 27-29, 
March 1 and 5, 1940 (76th Cong., 3d sess.), 

B. LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE MANUSCRIPTS 

Blachly, Margaret G. B., A Brief Chrono¬ 
logical Summary of Congressional Activity 
Relative to Apportionment of Representatives 
(May 13, 1926). 

Horne, Frank B., Re Authority of the United 
States Government To Establish Congres¬ 
sional Districts (July 24, 1941). 

Welland. Jennls, Basis for Apportionment 
of State Legislatures (July 23, 1941). 

C. PERIODICALS 

Christian Science Monitor, February 21, 
1041. page 2, “Shift In Congress Make-up To 
Be Foolproof." 

Congressional Digest, August-September 
1932, page 201, “Changes In the House Due 
To Reapi>ortionment.“ 

Congressional Record, April 28, 1941, Sev¬ 
enty-seventh Congress, first session, pages 
A2053 and A2064. “Congressional Apportion¬ 
ment.” 
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Nation, February 1, 1941, pages 127 and 
128, “Our Gerrymandered States.” 

National Municipal Review, February 1941, 
pages 73-79, “Reapportionment: A Chronic 
Problem.” 

Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
June 1936, pages 58-68, “Problems of Con- 
grcs.sional Roapportionment.” 

(Richard Loeb, November 15,1941.) 


Accomplishmenti of the Eighty-first 
Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the outstanding accom¬ 
plishments of this Eighty-first Congress 
is the passage of a bill expanding and 
bringing up to date our social-security 
system. This bill is a landmark in the 
field of social legislation. Ever since this 
bill passed the House last October, there 
has been widespread interest wherever I 
have traveled, in the provisions of the 
new law. Now that the bill has been 
signed into law by President Truman, I 
think it will be helpful to set forth the 
changes In the social-security system 
brought about by the new law. 

MAJOR CHANCES SXTMMARIZED 

Summarized in a few sentences, the 
major changes are: 

First. Larger benefits: The 56,COO 
Washingtonians now receiving social 
security payments will find that in the 
checks to be mailed out October 3, their 
benefits will be, on the average, roughly. 
75 percent greater than they have been. 
Second, for those who will retire after 
June 1952, benefits will be twice what 
they are now, on the average. 

Second. Broader coverage: On Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1951, nearly 150,000 people in the 
State of Washington, who up to now have 
not been covered by social security, will 
come under the system. For the first 
time the nonfarm self-employed, small- 
business men who own their own busi¬ 
nesses—grocery store, retail store or gas 
station owners—will have social-security 
privileges. 

Third. Easier eligibility: In general, it 
will take less years of social security 
“coverage” before you are eligible to draw 
benefits. Specifically, persons who are 
now 65 or over, and who have had six 
quarter-years (a year and a half) of 
social-security “coverage” can and 
should apply immediately for benefits. 
Any retired worker as well as survivors 
and dependents, wiU be able to earn $50 
a month—as against the present limit of 
$15—without losing their benefit pay¬ 
ments. 

Here, in more detail, are the answers 
to questions 1 think will be of most gen¬ 
eral interest: 

HOW MUCH L4BGXR BSHOTTSt 

First. How much larger will benefits 
be under the new law? Benefit increases 


will go to two main groups of people: (a) 
those v/ho are currently receiving bertc- 
fits, or who will begin receiving them be¬ 
fore 1952; and (b) those who will reach 
retirement age after June 1952—these 
are called “new start*?.” hei me explain 
more fully how the new bill affects each 
of these groups. 

IMMEDIATE INCREAFET AVERAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN 
AND ONE-HALF PERCENT 

There are about 56,000 people in the 
State of Washington who are now re¬ 
ceding social-seciulty benefits. In the 
checks wirirh they will receive early in 
October (their .September payment) they 
will find that th^lr payments will be, on 
the avorag*^, 77 Vj percent greater than 
they have been up to now. 

The table below shows what the In¬ 
creases will be for an insured wage 
earner willnut any drpsndent;), and for 
a married coupl'^: 
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These same increases apply to anyone 
who retires before June 1952. 

The following table shows the bene¬ 
fits that v/ill appear in the September 
check of a widow with 2 children who 
is currently receiving benefits: 

Widovj with two children 

Present benefit: $20; new benefit: $40. 

Present benefit: $26, new benefit: $46. 

Present benefit: $30; new benefit: $r):). 

Present benefit: $35; new benefit: $r>r). 

Present benefit: $40; new benefit: $07. 

Present benefit: $45; new benefit: $70. 

Present benefit: $50; new benefit: $92. 

Present benefit: $55; new benf*flt: $P0. 

Present benefit: $60; new benefit: $117. 

Present benefit: $66; new benefit: $122. 

Present benefit; $70; new benefit; $128. 

Present benefit: $75; new benefit; $i;:3. 

INCREASES SENT AUTOMATICALLY 

You do not have to appiy for the in¬ 
creases—they will be sent to you auto¬ 
matically. If, for any rea.son, the In¬ 
crease fails to show up in your OoLober 
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check, It will show up very soon, in full. 
Recipients are asked not to start writing: 
In for information because the more 
letters that have to be answered, the 
slower the program will be in getting 
under way. 

BENEFITS DOUBLED IN 1982 

For anyone who retires after June 
1952, a new formula may be used to com¬ 
pute benefits which .will yield roughly 
twice the benefits now being received. 
You can begin to use this new formula 
just as soon as you have worked for 6 
quarter-years—or a full year and a 
half—under the social-security system 
after January 1, 1951. 

The following table shows roughly how 
much the benefits will be, according to 
this new formula: 
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The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $10 to $25, in most 
cases, and the maximum family benefit 
has been raised from $85 to $150. These 
changes are long overdue in bringing our 
social-security system into line with 
high living costs. 

WHO WILL BE COVERED NOW? 

Second. What new people will be cov¬ 
ered under the new law? On January 1, 
1951, over 150,000 people in the- State of 
Washington—nearly 10,000.000 in the 
Nation as a whole—will come under the 
social-security system for the first time. 

THE NON FARM BELF-EMPLOYED 

The largest and most important group 
to come under the system are the non¬ 
farm self-employed—numbering about 
94.000 in Washington State. For the first 
time, the druggist, the grocer, llic gas- 
station owner, and thousands of olhrr 
small-business men who are in business 
for themselves, will be covered by social 
security, and will be able to draw bene¬ 
fits wdien they reach the retirement age 
of 65. This does not include the farm¬ 
ers, nor does it include many profes¬ 
sional people, such as doctors and 
lawyers. 

ELIGIBLE FOR DF.NEriT.S MUCH SOONER 

At this point, I should emphasize, for 
the benefit of these businessmen—as 
well as all those who will come under 
the social-security system now—it will 
be much easier for you to become eligible 
for benefits under the new law. If you 
are 62 or over on January 1, 1051, and 
begin your coverage on that date, you 
w'ill need only a year and a half of cover¬ 
age in order to begin drawing benefits. 
That means that you will beg.in to draw 
bent?fits just as soon as you reach the re¬ 
tirement age of C5. 

AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Kcme 20 CCO agricultural workers in 
State will come under the 
r,oc'ul-.-.'curi(v prrr.T'in on Jananry 1. 
includes not only p' rsoiis Vviio reg¬ 


ularly work on farms, but also the so- 
called “borderline’' agricultural work¬ 
ers—those engaged in processing agri¬ 
cultural products off the farm. Em¬ 
ployees of farmer cooperatives, as well as 
of commercial handlers of fruits and 
vegetable.^ are Included in this group. 

DOMESTIC WORKERS 

About 9.000 Washington domestic 
workers in nonfarm homes will join the 
system next January. provided they 
work 24 days for one employer and re¬ 
ceive cash wages of at least $50 dunng 
each quarter-year. 

VOLUNTARY COVERAGE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Roughly 37,500 employees of the 
Slate, and of cities, towns, or counties 
in Washington State may come under 
the system if a voluntary agreement is 
reached between the State and the Fed¬ 
eral Government. In order that no 
existing retirement system will be ham¬ 
pered. no one covered by a State or local 
retirement system when the agreement 
is reached will be covered. 

Employees of the Federal Government 
not presently covered by a Federal re¬ 
tirement system will be included under 
social security. 

EMPLOYEES OF NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Employees of nonprofit institutions— 
hospitals, churches, schools, and the 
like—will be covered only if the employer 
agrees to pay his share of the tax con¬ 
tribution and if two-thirdr, or more of 
the employees favor social-security 

coverage*. 

Miniat'^rs and members of religious 
orders will continue to be excluded. 

SALESMEN AND TRUCK DRIVERS INCLUDED 

The new bill will also include all full- 
.time life-insurance salesmen, certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other 
than house-to-house—many delivovy- 
truck drivers and home industrial work¬ 
ers who satisfy certain conditions. 

HOW LONG TO QUALIFY? 

Third. How long will you have to work 
under social security before you cen 
.start drawing benefits? One of the 
greatest advantages of the new sociiil- 
sreurity law is that in the future you 
will not have to work under the social- 
secuiity system nearly as long before 
you can retire and begin to draw 
benefits. 

The retirement a^e is still the same- 
age C5—but under the new- law, you will 
only have to be in “covered employ¬ 
ment’’—that is. employment under the 
Eocial-security system—for half of the 
time elapsed snicc January 1, 1051. 
“Coverage” prior to that date can be 
used to fulfill this requirement. The 
present law requires “coverage” for half 
of the time since January 1, 1937. 

In all ca.ses, at least six quarter-years, 
or a year and a half, of coverage will be 
required. Under the old law. 27 quar¬ 
ter-years—nearly 7 full years—of cover¬ 
age would be required for a person now 
65 years of age w1io wants to retire. 

T’le^e new provejlons mean three 

iiiiiigo: 


MANY AGED 03 CAN GET BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

First. Any insured worker who is now 
65 or over and who has had six quarter- 
years—of a full year and a half—of 
social-security coverage, can draw bene¬ 
fits immediately. He should apply for 
them at the nearest Old-Age and Sur¬ 
vivors Insurance office. In my district, 
these offices are located In Bellingham, at 
room 321, Herald Building, 1143 State 
Street; in Everett at room 513, Commerce 
Building, 1803 Hewitt Avenue, and in 
Seattle in room 125, Federal Building, 909 
First Avenue. 

Second. Any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1,1951, even if he only starts 
his social .security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawing benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retire¬ 
ment age of C5, if he has had six quarter- 
years—a year and a half—of coverage. 

ELIGIBILITY MUCH EASIER FOR THE NEWLY 
COVERED 

Third. And most important to the 
thousands who will become eligible to 
join the social security system next 
year—it will be possible to begin draw¬ 
ing benefits upon retirement (at age 65) 
with much less coverage than now\ 

The following table silow^s how many 
quarter-years of coverafre you will have 
to have under the old and new law. 
Simply look at the figure next to your 
age on January 1, 1951: 

Quarters of coverage required to he fully 
insured 
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BENEFITS EOK SURVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 

Fourth. How much will dependents 
and survivors receive under the new 
law? The primary benefit is the pay¬ 
ment made to an insured wage earner 
wlio has no dependents. Generally 
speaking, dependents and survivors will 
receive the same part of the primary as 
at present. This means that their bene¬ 
fits will also be about 75 percent higher 
than at present, up until 1952. and 
double the present levels after that. 

MAJOR rnANGl'S LISTED 

The major changes in dependents and 
survivors’ benefits arc: 

(a) A retiiTd worker’s wife who is 
under G5 can iccilve benefits if Jfic lias a 
child in her caro. 
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(b) The benefit for a dependent parent 
has been raised to three-quarters of the 
primary benefit of the wage earner—It 
has been one-haK. 

(c) Lump-sum death payments, 
though reduced to three times the pri¬ 
mary benefit of the wage earner, are now 
payable to the family of every insured 
worker. Formerly these payments were 
made only when no other member of the 
family was entitled to survivors’ benefits 
at the time of the wage earner’s death. 

(d) Retired workers, survivors, or de¬ 
pendents may now earn $50 a month— 
as against $14.99 under the present law— 
without losing their benefit privileges. 

This social-security bill marks a mile¬ 
stone in the field of social legislation. 
Its great advances are long overdue. 
Since 1945,1 have introduced in the Con¬ 
gress bills to liberalize and improve our 
social-security system. Many of the 
features of my bills are included in the 
new law. I hope that soon the Congress 
will enact further improvements, such as 
including an insurance system for the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
lowering the retirement age to 60—both 
of which I have long recommended. 

As it stands, though, the new social- 
security law is a great step forward—a 
step of which I believe the Congress and 
the people can well be proud. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF 1 ENNSYL VANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broad¬ 
cast by me yesterday to the people of 
Pennsylvania on Happenings in Wash¬ 
ington, being program No. 32 in my series 
of broadcasts. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington—Program No. 32 

This Is Ed Marttin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital, and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings In Wash¬ 
ington. 

in Just a few days our boys of Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s famous Twenty-eighth Division will 
leave to Join the Federal fighting forces at 
Camp Alter bury, Ind. 

Other Pennsylvania units of the Army Re¬ 
serves have been called Into active service. 
More Reserve units will leave In the near 
future. 

Once more the sons of Pennsylvania are 
upholding Its historic tradition of loyalty 
and patriotism. 

This new call to arms is felt in every com¬ 
munity in the State. It brings the Korean 
war closer to thousands of homes. Thou¬ 
sands of mothers, fathers, wives, and other 
relatives of these boys, as well as those who 
served with the gallant Twenty-eighth in 
prior wars, are deeply stirred. 


Three weeks ago, at Indiantown Qap, It 
was my great privilege to witness the Twenty- 
eighth Division in its final review before 
answering the call into Federal service. It 
was a magnificent spectacle. It made me 
fed prouder than ever before of Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s outstanding part in our Nation’s 
defense. 

There was deep and solemn Inspiration 
as those fine young men passed in review 
wt;-h flags and battle streamers waiving beau¬ 
tifully in the sunlight. 

There were tears in the eyes of many strong 
men as they watched the guardsmen march. 

It recalled the grim realltic.s of war and 
its tragic toll in suffering and sacrifice. 

The review was also a stern reminder that 
every American must be alerted to do his 
full duty on the home front. 

We are facing a time when the highest 
patriotic principles must be called forth in 
detensc of our country and our way of life. 

In the situation confronting us selfishness 
Is sabotage. 'This l.s no time to think about 
increased profits. It Is no time to demand 
wage increases. It Is no time for business 
as usual or pleasure as usual. 

It is a time lor willing sRcrifice In the 
service of our flag and our Republic. It 
la u time for Americans to practice 100- 
percent Americanism 100 percent of the time. 

As the review came to an end I could not 
help but say to myself that never again must 
our country be caught as unprepared as wo 
have been in the present emergency. 

My fellow Pennbylvauiaiis, I speak to you 
now not only as your United States Sena¬ 
tor. I am talking as a soldier who fought 
In his country’s wars and who commaiulcd 
this same Twenty-eighth Division at the be¬ 
ginning of the Second World War, training 
it for combat against the Nazis, 

I speak also as one who had fought un¬ 
ceasingly for a strong, well-armed America, 
adequately prepared to defend freedom 
against the menace of communism. 

For many years I have I a voted universal 
military training. Prom my experience as 
a soldier covering almost half a century I 
know that a well trained reserve of manpower 
is one of the strongest elements In delensc. 

I know that military strength Is a potent 
factor in preserving peace. 

And let mo tell you that a soldier trained 
to take care of himself in battle has more* 
chance than on© without that training. It 
may be the difference between life and death. 

Long before I came to Washington I ad¬ 
vocated the adoption of universal military 
training. 

In 1947, I spoke In several parts of the 
country in favor of universal training. In 
an address at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Veterans of Foreign Wars I 
said: 

*1 know this Is unpopular with many 
mothers, I know that some are opposed to 
military training because of religious con¬ 
victions. I know that It Is also unpopular 
with some of my fellow Members of Congress 
and with many politicians. The politicians 
tell me that advocating such a course loses 
votes. But I have yet to see the day when 
political expedience will turn me away from 
what 1 believe Is best for my country. 

*T know that properly trained manpower 
is the best defense this country can have- 
today—tomorrow—or any other time In the 
future. * * • 

“Trained manpower is a potent factor for 
peace.” 

My fellow Pennsylvanians —Korea today is 
proving the truth of that statement. 

Everything that has happened on the 
front lines In Korea proves the great need 
for universal military training. 

But down here In Washington this vital 
matter has become Involved In so much con¬ 


fusion that It is impossible for me to tell 
you what is going to happen. 

President Truman recommended universal 
military training in hls message to Congress 
at the beginning of this session. Later he 
stated that he would not press for Its adop¬ 
tion at this session. 

Then, 10 days ago Secretary of Defense 
Johnson sent a letter to the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Armed Service Committees 
urging prompt action by Congress to approve 
universal military training for youths from 
17 to 20 years of age. 

Secretary Johnson stated that the letter 
had been authorized by President Truman. 

One paragraph of the letter reads as fol¬ 
lows : 

“In my opinion the recent events In Korea 
have oniy served to emphasize the fact that 
unlverslal military training Is an essential 
element of an Integrated and balanced sys¬ 
tem of national security.” 

The letter further stated and again I 
quote: 

“Universal training Is the only means of 
providing, on a continuous basis, sufficient 
number of men for the Reserve forces.” 

This was most encouraging to all of us who 
had been consistently advocating military 
training. 

But It came as a great shock to learn that 
the very next day President Truman pushed 
Secretary Johnson’s proposal into the dis¬ 
card. 

The President told hls press conference 
that he saw no sense in cluttering up Con¬ 
gress with such a controversial matter when 
It was already so badly cluttered. 

Does the President have to be reminded 
that we have an extremely serious contro¬ 
versy with communistic aggression In Korea? 

Must we av(;ld controversy In Congress 
when the future of our Nation Is at stake? 

The Preeklent’s statement Is hard to un¬ 
derstand when at the same press conl’crenco 
he urged Immediate consideration of the 
District of Columbia home-rule bill, which 
has been In.controversy for many years. 

Buroly there Is nothing In the District of 
Columbia bill that would contribute, even 
remotely, to national defense. 

This, I regret to say. Is another example of 
the uncertainty and confusion that still pre¬ 
vails here lu Washington. 

Had we adopted universal military training 
4 years ago each year would have made avail¬ 
able 850,000 trained young men. When the 
Korean attack occurred our potential 
strength of men ready for service would have 
been between 3 and 4 milUou. 

Let me impress upon you, my fellow Penn¬ 
sylvanians. that there Is no political con¬ 
sideration In what I have said. 

This Is neither a Democratic war nor a 
Republican war. They didn’t ank our boys 
of the 'Pwenty-elghth Division whether they 
are Democrats or Republicans before boncUag 
thorn off to train at Camp Atterbury. 

And no one will ask about their politics If 
they should be shipped overseas to fight 
in Korea or on some other far-off battlefield. 

Let me assure you thvat I will continue 
to fight for universal military training leg¬ 
islation. In my opinion It would he dini- 
gerous for Congress to adjourn without en¬ 
acting this vital part of our mlUtury clrtense 
program. 

To our people back homo let me rr.y, o!ie 
of the important things you can do for our 
boys of the Twenty-eighth Division nrd 
our entire Nation is to speak up and tell 
your representatives in Congrc.'',s that you 
want a universal military training law— 
now—not next year when it may be too late. 

A few days ago the SeiiuLo pabLCd the 
defense production bill. 
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This bill would place In the hands of the 
President tremendous wartime control over 
the Nation’s economy. 

It will enable the executive branch of the 
Government to mobilize the productive 
capacity of the United States for national 
defense. 

This Is the bill under which the President 
Is given authority to fix prices and wages 
and to control consumer credit as a barrier 
against inhatiou. 

It vests in the President the power to 
establish priorities and allocations of criti¬ 
cal materials; to requisition equipment, 
supplies and materials needed for national 
delense and to expand the productive capac¬ 
ity of our industrial plant. 

The bill passed by the Senate differs In 
some respects Irom the bill previously 
passed by the House of Representatives. It 
will now go to a coiil’crence committee made 
up of Members of the House and Senate. 
It is expected that they will reach an agree¬ 
ment upon the differences that exist in the 
two bills. 

The conference agreement will then be 
submitted to each House of Congress lor 
final approval. 

I hope that the President will use the 
powers granted In this bill Immediately. 

Everyone knows that prices are constantly 
moving upward. With Increased Govern¬ 
ment spending for defense they will rush 
even higher. Labor is already demanding 
wage Increasea to meet the rising cost of 
living. Artificial shortages have been cre¬ 
ated by some unscrupulous business men to 
extort higher profits from the public 

Unless controls are put into effect at once, 
clear across the board, we will have a race 
between prices and wages that will mean a 
dangerous inflation. 

Let me say that we cannot have wage con¬ 
trol without price control. Neither can you 
have effective price control without wage 
control. They must go together. 

Tlie Senate Is now discussing a new tax 
bill for 1050. The bill, which ^Ylll be passed 
by the Senate in the next few days, will add 
approximately $6,000,000,000 to the Na¬ 
tion's tax bill. 

Let me warn you that this is only the be¬ 
ginning. We must prepare to pay drastically 
Increased taxes. 

We must pay for as much ns the cost of 
war ns is humanly possible out of current 
revenues. That is the only way we can re¬ 
main financially solvent and preserve our 
Individual freedom. 

I am confident that the American people 
will make any sacrifice in order to stamp out 
Communist aggression in the world. 

We must be willing to assume these sacri¬ 
fices and llij Increased burden of taxation. 

It would bo cowardly to pass these obliga¬ 
tions on to our children and future genera¬ 
tions and require them to pay for the mis¬ 
takes and folly of our own time. 

I know that the American people have the 
courage and the patriotism to face the facts 
If presented honestly and fully. 

And. my fellow Pennsylvanians, hero are 
the facts as I see t hem through the confused 
and foggy atmosphere here at Washington. 

We are fighting with the odds stacked 
against us. 

We are miserably unprepared. 

We have no adequate plan for total mili¬ 
tary or Industrial mobilization. 

We have no adequate reserve of trained 
manpower. 

We must act on the assumption that Bed 
Russia’s drive to conquer the world has been 
launched. 

We are facing a war for survival. Time Is 
running out. 


Our enemy Is well trained, well equipped 
and well prepared for cruel and ruthless 
aggression In any part of the free world. 

With this situation confronting us, I ask 
you, my fellow Pennsylvanians: 

What are we waiting for' 

This Is En Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital. I will bo with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your atten- 
tioii. 


Whom Do the People Truit—MacArthur 
or Truman? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the Record an editorial 
from the Washington (D. C.) Times- 
Herald under date of August 30, 1950, 
entitled “MacArthur on Formosa”: 

MacArthur on Formosa 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur transmitted a 
message to be read before the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in convention in Chicago this 
week. 

He proclaimed the Island of Formosa vital 
to the defense of the United States and 
as.scrted that It must he prevented at all 
costs Irom falling into the hands of a hos¬ 
tile power. 

By that he meant Soviet communism and 
the Chinese Communists as agents of the 
Soviet Union In particular. 

STRANGE MIX-UP 

On the eve of the VPW convention, General 
MacArthur Informed the national com¬ 
mander that ho had been directed to with¬ 
draw the statement. The White House sub¬ 
sequently admitted the order came from Mr. 
Truman. 

Meanwhile, however, David Lawrence’s 
weekly United States News and World Re¬ 
port liad entered the malls carrying tho full 
text of the statement. General MacArthur’s 
headquarters then stated that, in conlormlty 
with usual practice, other publlcutlona need 
not be restrained from printing news al¬ 
ready published and circulated. 

This curious mlx-up derived from the con¬ 
flict between the position of the United 
States acting as a member of the United 
Nations and the United States acting a.s an 
independent nation In the interests of Its 
security. 

The position has been further complicated 
by the fact that. In ordering Formosa taken 
under American Fleet protection against any 
Red incursion, Mr. I’ruman acted Independ¬ 
ently of UN. 

When the President on June 26 ordered 
General MacArthur to provide military sup¬ 
port to South Korea against the North Ko¬ 
rean Communists, he had no trouble obtain¬ 
ing UN approval of his Intervention after the 
fact. 

BRITISH OBJECT 

But when, in the same order, he directed 
that Formosa he protected against attack, ho 
acted unilaterally and his action was not 
approved by the UN. On tho contrary, ob¬ 
jections were raised by some of the member 
states, such as Britain, which v/ere anxious 
not to alienate the Chinese Communists. 

General MacArthur later flew to Formosa 
and conferred with Chlang Kai-shek, leader 


of the old Nationalist Government of China, 
who had Installed himself In the Island with 
a large force after the Communists had con¬ 
quered the mainland. 

The visit occasioned an outcry In Britain 
that MucArthur’s activities might cause the 
conflict to spread in the Far East. 

Britain viewed this possibility with con¬ 
cern, because it had already recognized the 
Communist regime In Cliina In the hope of 
winning favor and preserving Its large China 
Investment, its trade with China, and the 
imperial outpost at Hong Kong. 

In fact, General MacArthur on this visit 
was simply executing orders laid down by Mr. 
Truman for the protection of Formosa, and 
the White House approved his trip. In his 
statement to the VFW, the general was only 
justifying the policy already put into effect 
by Mr. Truman. 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR OBEYED ORDERS 

The ambiguity arose solely out of the fact 
that, in Korea, tho United States and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur are nominally acting as 
agents for UN, with api)roval of the whole 
non-Communist membership, Including Brit¬ 
ain, whereas In Formosa the United States Is 
acting in its own behalf and MacArthur is 
acting as a general of the United States Army, 
not as supreme UN commander In the 
Korean pacification. 

As a consequence of the VPW mlx-up, Mr. 
Truman has sent a message to Warren Austin, 
American spokesman on the UN Security 
Council, reiterating the American position on 
Formosa stated by Austin on August 25. 

•'J’hls statement tries to reconcile the Amer¬ 
ican action with reterence to the island with 
UN objections to the President's unilateral 
action. 

Mr. Truman denies that the Urlted States 
has permanent designs on Formosa as a base 
find state.s tliat Its legal status cannot be de¬ 
termined until there is International action 
to determine Its future r.s conquered terri¬ 
tory of the former Japanese empire. 

I’he President here is in disagreement with 
General MacArthur, who plainly states the 
need to hold Formosa in the American de¬ 
fense perimeter as a means of keeping any 
future Pacific war 5.000 miles off the coasts 
of the American Continent. 

The general’s statement is realistic mili¬ 
tarily, the President’s l.s an attempt to rele¬ 
gate the Interests of American military se¬ 
curity to secondary status in order to affirm 
the paramountry of a conflicting interna¬ 
tional authority. 

WE ARE IN A TANGLE 

This conflict between America's responsi¬ 
bilities to Itself and to UN will undoubtedly 
bo sharpened by the Chinese Communist 
complaint to UN that wc have been guilty of 
aggression against Formosa. The Commu¬ 
nist refer to the island as the territory of “the 
people’s Republic of China’’ and affirm their 
determination to “liberate’’ it. 

Formosa may well turn into a hotter Issue 
than Korea. 

If the Reds should send out a few junks, 
which our fleet then sank, we might even 
find ourselves at war with Communist China, 
without allies, while our forces were already 
committed to a UN war In Korea. UN, for 
which we are acting as military agent In 
Korea, would have none of us In any such 
war over Formosa. 

Our Navy will be u.seful In keeping Chi¬ 
nese Communist divisions out of Formosa 
where they might fight Chlang's army, but 
they can walk into Korea to fight us. 

In view of these possibilities, it Is difficult 
to see what good UN and the concept of col¬ 
lective security are to the United States. 

Mr. Truman has Jockeyed himself Into the 
position where we are the agent of UN in one 
nasty war while UN stands to disavow us in 
another even nastier. 
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Inride in WaiUngton 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAINS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 30 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an 
article entitled ‘Tnside in Washington 
written by May Craig and published in 
the Portland Press-Herald of August 28, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

INSID* IN Washington * 

(By May Craig) 

Washington, August 27.— Political lead¬ 
ers are feeling their way toward the proper 
handling of the war, in their campaigns. 
We do not know how the Korean war la 
going to progress, what the situation will be 
in November, so politicians are a little cau¬ 
tious in their approach. It may seem 
ghoulish to involve the war in politics, but 
many people, in each party, honestly and 
earnestly believe that their party could 
handle the national security best. They will 
undoubtedly tell this to the voters. 

Republicans are split as to how to handle 
the war in the campaign. The leaders of 
Republicans in Congress arc all conserva¬ 
tives, and the policy they are carving out 
is beginning to be plain. They are attack¬ 
ing tho conduct of the war, the events that 
led up to It, as far back as Roosevelt. They 
even go farther back, by implication at least, 
and blame Wilson for the First World War. 

Senator Brewster of Maine is chairman 
of the Senate Republican senatorial cam¬ 
paign committee, so what he says and does 
can be taken as party policy, however much 
liberal Republicans kick against It—and 
they do. Senator Taft of Ohio Is chairman 
of the Republican Policy Committee of the 
Senate; Millikin. of Colorado, is chairman 
of the Republican conference; Wherry of 
Nebraska is floor leader. They are all con¬ 
servatives. Representative Martin of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Is House Republican floor leader; 
Hallrck of Indiana and Arends of Illinois 
are his assistants; they are all conservatives. 
Guy Gabriolson of New Jersey is chairman 
of the Republican National Committee and 
the choice of the Republican conservatives. 

The Republican leaders have been attack¬ 
ing Secretary of State Acheson, saying he 
should be fired. Many are also attacking 
Secretary of Defense Johnson, but not so 
much. Acheson is tied to the Republlcan- 
McCarthy charge of communism in the Gov¬ 
ernment. put there and kept there by Dem¬ 
ocrats, they say. This is going to be an 
issue in the Republican campaign, so Ache¬ 
son is a double target. 

Senator Brewster does not attack John¬ 
son as much as he does Acheson. This may 
be because of bis personal friendship with 
Johnson, or because Acheson is doubly vul¬ 
nerable; faulty foreign policy and commu¬ 
nism. 

At any rate, if Republican policy Is to be 
judged by Brewster, then the speech he 
made recently to the Republican State Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee in Charleston, W. Va., is 
Important, because in that the BIAlne Sena¬ 
tor stated flatly: ‘Acheson must go.’* He 
devoted a great portion of his speech to 
Acheson and the Democratic foreign policy 


in itself and as it relates to the war. This 
was a party speech to a party gathering and 
undoubtedly reflects party strategy. 

Although Brewster did not precisely blame 
the Democrats for the war, past and present, 
he did so by implication. Ho reproached 
me, after a similar speech last June in At¬ 
lantic City, the night before the Korean 
attack, for saying that be blamed the Demo¬ 
crats for war. He said he was only stating 
facts. I said I could only draw one inference 
from what he said and that is that he blames 
the Democrats for getting us Into war, over 
the years. Otherwise why the Juxtaposition 
of statements? To be fair, I will quote some 
of what tho Maine Senator said in Charles¬ 
ton. It may be true that the Democrats 
got ue Into war. But if so, the Republicans 
ought to come right out with their charge, 
so it can be combatted if possible. 

This Is what the Maine Senator said in 
Charleston: 

"In SO years, we have had 24 years of Re¬ 
publican administrations and no wars, and 
26 years of Democratic administrations and 
three wars. 

"I repeat what I said June 24 at Atlantic 
City, the night before the Korean attack. 
The Democrats seem unlucky. Under Wil¬ 
son. It was 6 years to the First World War. 
Under Roosevelt, it was 9 years to the Second 
World War. Under Truman. It is 5 years to 
Korea and all that may entail. 

"Yet 2 months ago, President Truman said 
we were nearer to peace than at any time in 
the past 5 years. 

"1 do not say the Democrats planned or 
wished the war. I do not even say the Re¬ 
publicans could have done any better. I 
simply say they could not have done any 
worse.’* 

The Brewster speech is important because 
there is truly great uncertainty whether we 
should change our Secretaries of State and 
Defense. There comes a time when a pub¬ 
lic servant, justly or unjustly, has lost his 
value because of loss of public confidence. 
Then the Chief Executive must decide 
whether to replace him or not. The cloclBlou 
should be made in the public Interest. 
There Is some danger Involved in changing 
horses In the middle of the war—the question 
is: Which Is worse, to continue or to change? 

Certainly we have suffered tragic losses In 
the I*'ar East. Where tho blame rests is mat¬ 
ter for history to unravel. Democrats say 
there is no use wasting time with the paal, 
Republicans say that we cannot entrust 
tho future to those who have proven them¬ 
selves unable to take care of this country’s 
Interests. 

Senator Brewster spoke straight out, In 
the West Virginia speech, about the foreign 
situation. He said that, of course, both par¬ 
ties will give full cooperation to the war in 
Korea. But, he said: 

"The American people want to know, and 
are entitled to know, how wo got Into this 
war. ♦ ♦ • Here Is the most glaring in¬ 

eptitude in our diplomacy. The record of 
the utter failure of our diplomacy in the 
Orient is clear to all. ♦ • ♦ 

"Stalin was given the green light to take 
over Korea by Secretary Acheson. At the 
thirteenth hour, the signals wore changed 
and MacArthur was ordered to enter the 
fight without previous warning of any kind 
that such action might be contemplated.’* 

The Senator takes Republicans out from 
under responsibility—though the Demo¬ 
crats blame Republicans —tor failure of the 
Far East policy. Brewster said, "In the 
Orient, there was no bipartisan policy. At 
no stage in this unfolding tragedy In the 
Orient in the last 6 years were Republican 
leaders consulted as to what our policy 
should be.** This Is absolutely true—Sena¬ 
tor Vandxnbxrc, of Michigan, ranking Repub¬ 
lican on Foreign Relations, complained of 
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this, during the years. The worst aspect of 
this is that Acheson has to face the charge 
that not only was he mistaken but that 
ho was either the dupe or the accomplice 
of Communists and pro-Communista, in the 
State Department and out, who planned our 
ruin in the Orient, and the victory of the 
Reds in the Far East. Dupe or accomplice. 
Republicans say with Brewster: "The 
American people can no longer have con¬ 
fidence in his conduct of our foreign affairs." 


Activities of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Maritime Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 30 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, a statement by 
myrelf in regard to the activities of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Ma¬ 
rine and Maritime Affairs. 

There being no objection, the state- . 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, of 
Maryland 

It hoa been announced that the Senate 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Mar¬ 
itime Airairs 1 b now terminating the work for 
which the special staff was engaged. Tho 
conclusion of this special activity is note¬ 
worthy because the undertaking was of great¬ 
est concern to a large segment of our people 
and which has become of Increasing impor¬ 
tance under international difficulties. The 
rehabilitation of the American Merchant 
Marine and the American shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry is of such urgent nature that It de¬ 
mands the favorable attention of the Con¬ 
gress. 

In our efforts in this direction I am happy 
to acclaim the leadership and the unswerving 
devotion to the cause evidenced by my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague from the State of Wash¬ 
ington. Senator Warren G. Magnubon. As 
chairman of tho Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Maritime Affairs Senator Maonu- 
BON not only displayed a wide and thorough 
grasp of the many complex questions in¬ 
volved, but his enthusiasm and his consistent 
attention to the problem were a source of 
generous Inspiration to us and to the very 
capable group of loyal Americans, leaders in 
the shipping and ship-construction fields, 
who gave us their utmost support. 

Throughout our lengthy hearings Senator 
Maonubon was unflagging in his efforts to 
arouse our people to the necessities of these 
vital Industries, and he, likewise, left nothing 
undone that could further the progress of 
the various legislative proposals introduced 
in connection with our efforts. ’The many 
thousands of owners, seamen, and shipyard 
workers are indebted to Senator Maonubon 
for his unselfish efforts in their behalf. 

If our Nation, unfortunately, should be 
forced into a conflict of large dimensions, as 
well might happen, the wisdom of Senator 
Maonubon ’s stand and the worth of his ef¬ 
forts for the merchant marine and ship¬ 
building Industries will be all the more ap¬ 
parent. Now that the Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Maritime Affairs is con¬ 
cluding its work lor the session, 1 would be 
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remUs In my appreciation of the distin¬ 
guished Senator’s work if I did not publicly 
attest to my admiration and regard for his 
constructive leadership. 


No Rigor Mortis in Bradgatc 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend ray remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following from Life 
magazine. In its August 28, 1950, issue 
it has several pages of pictures and 
text under the heading ”An Iowa Town 
Dies a Slow Death.’’ That article 
prompted me to write the following 
letter to my long-time friend. Rev. Joe 
Share, whose picture appeared in the 
magazine. The letter follows: 

August 30, 1950. 

Rev. Joseph Share. 

Bradgate, Inwa. 

Dear Reverend Joe : The issue of Life mag¬ 
azine dated August 28 contains an article 
about Bradgate. It calls Bradgate a dying 
community—"An Iowa town dies a slow 
death " 

I don’t know who the reporter and photog¬ 
rapher were W'ho prepared thot derogatory 
spread in Life magazine But certainly they 
did not have nn understanding of Bradgate 
and thousands of other small towns, and the 
relationship they bear to the entire country. 

The fact is that Bradgate is not dead, nor 
Is there any immediate ijrospect of rigor 
mortis. Situated a.s It is in the heart of the 
greatest agricultural State in the world, 
Bradgate will be alive and healthy when the 
huge and overcrowded cities—whence pre- 
fiumubly the article originated—have been 
destroyed by atomic bombing. No aggressor 
will drop his bombs on Bradgate. Perchance 
If bombs are dropped, some of our unctuous 
and cynical trlends in the city will be glad to 
find refuge In Bradgate or one of its thou¬ 
sands of counterparts aercKSS this country. 

Because I daresay, for the viist majority of 
Americans, life In small towns like Bradgate 
is much more typical and much more whole¬ 
some than life in the palaces and slums of 
the great cities. Indeed, were It not for the 
amuller communities to furnish transfusion.'? 
of new blood into the life of cities, long ago 
the great centers of population would have 
become even more corrupt and slum ridden 
and boss-plagued than they now are. Iowa 
rommunitles in the Sixth Iowa District, such 
as Bradgate, have furnished some of our out- 
Blandliig leaders. For example, the presi¬ 
dents of both the University of Iowa and the 
University of Michigan arc products of small 
towns in the Sixth Iowa District. 

In Bradgate people know each other. They 
go to school together as children. They at¬ 
tend church togetiler. Their social life is 
not based upon caviar .and cocktails but upon 
the community picnic or the lamlly gather¬ 
ing. For me, I’ll take fried chicken and sweet 
corn any time in preference to the elaborate 
feasts ol the Waldorf Astoria. 

The country can far better get along with¬ 
out the city than the city can got along with¬ 
out the country. If food were not provided 
from the farms and country towns the city 
people would starve within a few weeks. 

For mo. I’ll take Bradgate and the country 
around It and the people who live in it. 


When they say Bradgate’s dying, they don’t’ 
know what they’re talking about. 

All good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

James I. Dolliver. 


Responsibility of News and Radio 

Reporters 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of the New York Times, 
Robert Trumbull reports that “anti- 
United States feeling in India has never 
been so widespread as it is now.” Part 
of this feeling undoubtedly arises from 
the destruction of Korean towns and vil¬ 
lages by the United States troops and 
from the fact that Americans are killing 
Asiatics in the present United Nations 
action in Korea. These are facts of war 
which we must accept. Part of the an¬ 
tipathy is the result of anti-European 
and anti-American attitudes and racial 
prejudices which have been deliberately 
aroused against us. Part of it is the re¬ 
sult of our own failings, of our failure to 
try to understand the Asiatic or to try 
still lose the battle for Asia. We must 
realize that, even though we win the ul¬ 
timate military victory in Korea, we may 
still lose the battle for Asia. We must 
not forget that along with the military 
war, we are engaged in a world-wide war 
of ideologies. Victories and defeats on 
this level are every bit as important to 
our success as are victories in the field. 
The Communists are sharply aware of 
this and are quick to capitalize on each 
of our failings, on every weakness in our 
ideological armor. 

In a recently published book, The God 
That Failed, Richard Crossman, a mem¬ 
ber of the British Parliament warns: 

Whatever Its lailurcs in the west, cum- 
inuuibm still comes os a liberating force 
among the colored peoples who make up the 
great majority ol mankind. * ♦ ♦ por 

them, western democracy still means quite 
simply white ascendancy. 

Certainly this describes the Commu¬ 
nist propaganda line in Asia today. We 
must be most careful to defend ourselves 
against this. We must be zealous to re¬ 
move from our own thinking the false 
thesis of racial superiority, zealous to 
eliminate from our owm culture the in¬ 
stitutions and practices which rest on 
this false thesis. We must remember 
that every careless act or word on our 
part serves to strengthen the Communist 
propaganda efforts. Every lapse on our 
part plays into the hands of the enemy. 
One such lapse, and one which has been 
recurring with regrettable frequency, is 
the use in the Nation’s press of the word 
“gook” in referring to the North Koreans. 

It is reported that the word '*gook” 
was first applied to the American sol¬ 
diers, but that it has since been turned 


back and applied to the Koreans. It 
has taken on an overtone of disparage¬ 
ment which will quickly be exploited 
against us. It is not surprising, or even 
particularly distressing, that men in 
battle should apply disparaging terms 
to the enemy or fix derogatory labels 
upon them. “Destroy the infidel” was 
the battle cry of the Crusaders. The 
Germans were Huns in World War I. 
In the wars with Mexico we were 
gringos. Fighting men under pressure 
develop many words and phrases to ex¬ 
press annoyance, impatience, or to pro¬ 
vide outlet for the fears and frustra¬ 
tions born of battle. 

My censure is not directed at the fight¬ 
ing men who use the term, but at the 
newspapermen and radio reporters who 
have exploited it. The first news story 
using the term “gook” involved an in- 
tciwicw with a soldier on the Korean 
front. Since then it has appeared in 
headlines, in stories, in the comments 
of popular syndicated columnists, and in 
the reports of the radio commentators. 
Undoubtedly the men responsible for 
such usage think that the term lends 
local color or a ring of authenticity to 
what would otherwise be an ordinary 
news report. Even if this were the case, 
such literary value is poor exchange for 
the potential harm in the use of the 
term. No one holds that the press has 
the right to make indiscriminate use of 
the entire military vocabulary in order 
to create an on-the-scene illusion for 
the Nation’s readers. No one questions 
the desirability of restraints on behalf 
of accepted conventions of decency. 
Certainly the press should not object 
to restraint and self-discipline for the 
sake of better relations between the peo¬ 
ples of America and Asia. 

The responsible section of the Ameri¬ 
can press has disciplined itself to elimi¬ 
nate the use of derogatory terms that 
have too often been applied to religious, 
national, or racial minorities in our own 
country. It should do the same in its 
references to peoples outside the United 
States. 

Fundamentally this is a most impor¬ 
tant matter. It involves the very basic 
issue of the dignity of the human per¬ 
son, regardless of nationality, religion, 
or race. This practice of labeling is both 
undemocratic and un-Christian. It 
flouts truth because of its inaccuracy. 
It flouts justice for the same reason, and 
it flouts charity as well. Once a nation 
or a race—or its members—is checked 
and filed by means of a label, every in¬ 
dividual subject to that label is done 
for as a person. It is difficult, often 
Impossible, for them to return to their 
former dignity—either in their own 
minds or in the minds of others. True, 
great personalities or strong nations and 
peoples may, by concerted and almost 
superhuman effort, throw off the effect 
of the label. The ordinary people and 
the weaker nations, however, can be ut¬ 
terly destroyed by it. These are the 
people who are the concern of democ¬ 
racy and of Christianity. These are 
they who are exploited by totalitarian¬ 
ism. 
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I call upon the press to exercise the 
responsibility which is the condition of 
its freedom. To submit to self-disci¬ 
pline in the interests of truth and of 
peace is essential to the preservation of 
that freedom and a final, lasting victory 
in the war of ideologies now raging 
throughout the world. 


A Way To Prevent Further Armed 
Aggresfion 


EXTENSION OP REMARBD5 

OF 

HON. LANSDALEG.SASSCER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESlHN^ATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. 6ASSCER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. I Include excerpts from 
Frank Edwards* broadcast. Mutual 
Broadcasting System, on July 24. 1950: 

All over the world tonight there is Just 
one big question: Is this the beginning of 
world war III? 

To a large extent, no doubt, the answer to 
that question will depend upon our own 
policies and actions in the months ahead. 
There are but two great forces on earth at 
the present time, ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. War or peace, then, must neces¬ 
sarily hinge upon .the actions of these two 
powers. 

At this time I would like to submit to you 
a potential plan for utilizing our own 
strength to the utmost to prevent further 
conflict. I say a potential plan because it is 
one which each of you should consider in the 
light of your own reasoning. 

As matters stand right now. we are en¬ 
gaged In a war thousands of miles from our 
own land; a conflict into which wc are pour¬ 
ing American resources and American lives 
to stop armed aggression against a peaceful 
nation. 

We could be bled white by a series of these 
little wars. And wherever they occurred we 
would either have to fight and die or else 
permit the ideology of brute strength to 
overrun the world. 

It does not require a great deal of vision 
to see what is happening to us. Our poten¬ 
tial adversary is sitting back, smugly await¬ 
ing the day when wo shall he so enfeebled 
by these endless wars that we would no 
longer be able to Bucccsrfully face a major 
power. We cannot fight all the sparring 
partners and still win the main event. When 
that day comes Russia could call the shots 
against us. For by then they would have 
equality in atomic bombs and overwhelming 
superiority In military equipment and 
manpower. 

Is it necessary for us to play the game as 
our opponents prepare It for us? Is there 
no other alternative but for America to 
dance to the Russian fiddling? Must we 
squander our priceless resources fighting 
these little wars until Russia is ready to 
strike us herself? 

Personally, I see no reason why the United 
States of America should take orders from 
any other nation on earth. I see no reason 
v/hy we should permit world peace, which 
means our own, to be Jeopardized by the de¬ 
liberate and calculated actions of the enemy. 

We have within our arsenal the most pow¬ 
erful weapon ever devised and we have more 
of them than all the rest of the world com¬ 
bined. The atomic bomb is not a defensive 
device—but it can bo a decisive factor in 
stopping aggression. 


Suppose that the United Nations notified 
the world that after a certain date in the 
very near future there must be no more 
armed aggression, or the aggressor would be 
subjected to atomic bombing for having de¬ 
liberately endangered the peace of the world. 
That warning would be clear enough. 

Then, after that date, any aggressor could 
be given 72 hours’ notice by the United Na¬ 
tions—^72 hours in which to cease firing and 
submit the trouble to peaceful mediation 
through the machinery of the United Na¬ 
tions—or if the:* persisted in fighting, to be 
prepared for an atomic bombing anytime 
after that 72-hour period had expired. 

The loss of civilian life could be mini¬ 
mized by notifying them by radio to get out 
of the aggressors principal cities—clogging 
his roads and thoroughfares—reducing the 
cities to empty shells awaiting the bombing. 
Facilities, not people, are the real objectives. 

The clear, unmistakeable warning of an 
atomic bombing in reprisal for illegal aggres¬ 
sion would make the stooge nations think 
twice before they embarked upon such dan¬ 
gerous ventures as that In Korea. Russia 
could not guarantee them protection, because 
to do so would mean inviting atomic attack 
upon herself. The stooges would not dare 
to provoke an assault which would utterly 
destroy themselves. 

It seems to me that with our predomi¬ 
nance In the field of atomic warfare we 
should make our position plain to the other 
nations—that if they persist In endangering 
us by their acts of aggression—we will stop 
them by the quickest means at our command. 
That if they deliberately choose to involve 
us In war—It Is going to be war on our 
terms—for a change. 

It’s something to think about—and high 
time we did sumo thinking. 

As Mr. Edwards says, this is *'some- 
thing to think about,'* and it Is time we 
did some thinking on this subject. 


Potatb Scandal 


EXTENS ON OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAXNX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Weduesday, August 30 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of tiie Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Potato Scandal,'* pub¬ 
lished in the Portland Press-Hcrald of 
August 38. 1950. 

There bein.^ no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Potato Scandal 

Maine is buund to be IntcrcBted in a Col¬ 
lier’s magazine article, the Great Potato 
Scandal. Briefly stated, the argument of the 
article is anti-Democratlc, antladmlnlstra- 
tlon. It is that last year we raised such a 
surplus of potatoes under the price-boosting 
policy (that cost the taxpayers $100,000,000) 
that the Department of Agriculture had to 
buy and destroy 78,000.000 bushels. Yet. at 
the same time we allowed to be Imported 
14,000,000 bushels of potatoes from Canada 
growers who never had it so good. On the 
contrary, Maine's Aroostook County has more 
people out of work than at any time since 
1933. while Its farm Income has dropped 50 
percent in 2 years. 

The Collier’s article makes the point that 
it has been possible to shut off the flow of 


Canadian potatoes; that the State Depart¬ 
ment. under an escape clause of the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreement, could have revised 
Import quotas of the commodity, and that 
the Secretary of Agriculture also could have 
acted. That is what Senator Brewstkr urged 
aU along. To be sure, a mere 14,000.000 
bushels was relatively a small part of the 
problem; yet it was nothing short of in¬ 
furiating to read that Maine's market in 
some areas was seriously impaired while 
Canadian potatoes were flowing over the 
border. A New Brunswick potato dealer, 
asked what he thought of the adminlstra- 
tinn’s price support and low potato tariff 
policy replied, “They’re wonderful; they 
make me rich." 

One has to wonder of how many other 
commodities this has been true; That the 
price supports and low tariffs hit the tax¬ 
payers hard and the industries, and ad¬ 
vantage the nationals of other countries. 
Maine knows all about it, not only in the 
matter of potatoes but also in that of fish¬ 
eries. Only recently has the Government 
acted to keep foreign fishermen from avail¬ 
ing thomRclvcfi of the loophole in the tariff 
acts which permitted dumping in the market. 

All this merely confirms Maine people in 
the Republican faith, and is likely to help 
swing the coming election, now barely 2 
Wfokr. away. 


Retolution of Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, UNSDALE G. SASSCER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a resolution 
passed at the sixtieth annual reunion 
of the Army and Navy Legion of Valor, 
held at Boston, Mass., on August 9,1950. 

Although this organization of Amer¬ 
ican heroes was disappointed that the 
bill referred to in the resolution wa.s 
not given the consideration that similar 
legislation has been given in other coun¬ 
tries, their resolution demonstrates to 
a high degree the Americanism and pa- 
trioti.sm within their breasts. The reso¬ 
lution follows; 

Whorcoe the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor has had before the Congress of the 
United States, H. R. 3263 since 1948; and 

Whereas H. R. 3263 is a proposed amend¬ 
ment to the act of 1916, granting spoclal 
peiirions to highly decorated veterans; and 

Whereas even today we foci that la view 
of tl)e very special pensions being granted 
by foreign countries to their highly dec¬ 
orated veterans, as evidenced by letters In 
the hands of the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee Members, furnished by us, that 
our great Nation should do at least as much 
for Its own highly decorated veterans; and 

Whereas our decorations ore proof 
enough that we value our American way 
of life and all it means more than life 
itself; and 

Whereas our Nation la now facing a most 
dangerous threat to our Ideals and way of 
living, with our service men and women once 
again locked in an all-out struggle with 
people who would destroy our much cher¬ 
ished freedom; and 

Whereas the additional expense of this 
present national emergency la going to coct 
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tremenctouB sums of moneys, thereby ne¬ 
cessitating the placing of larger financial 
burdens on our people: Be It therefore 
Resolved, That the Army and Navy Legion 
of Valor request the Hon, Lansdale G. 
Sasscsr, Member of Congress from the State 
of Murylancl, who Introduced H. R. 3263 into 
the Congress, to request the Congress of 
the United States and the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee to take no further action 
on this bill (H. R. 3263) until the present 
national emergency has been passed and 
our lighting forces once more reUirned to 
their homes and loved ones. 

Akmv and Navy Legion of Vai,ok, 

Jos. F. Mannion, DSC, 

Chairman. LcgUlattve Committee. 
Unanimously approved, Boston, Mass., 
August 9. 1950. 


Port of Embarkation’s New Chief 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in llie 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of August 29, 
1950: 

Port op Emrarkatton's New Chief 

The appointment of Brig. Gen. Edward 
H. Lastayo as commander of the New York 
Port of Embarkation, including the Brooklyn 
Army Base at the foot of Fifty-eighth Street, 
brings buck here a familiar and well-liked 
figure. For ho served as Deputy Port Com¬ 
mander and Chief of Staff from February 
1946 to June 1949. 

General Lastayo has had a dlatlngulshod 
career in the Army Transportation Corps. 
In the last war In the North African in¬ 
vasion he commanded the port of Oran and. 
after other important assignments, he be¬ 
came chief of transportation of the Medi¬ 
terranean theater of operations. 

It is highly appropriate that a man of 
General Lastnyo’s ability and experience 
should take over the Brooklyn post, for 
it is the largest single Installation of the 
Army Transportation Corps. 


Renegotiation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 30 (legislative day ol 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimouws consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Renegotiation,” published in 
the Portland Press-Herald of August 28, 
1960. The editorial seems to me to be 
a most Important one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Rskkootiatxon 

With action on an excess-profits tax evi¬ 
dently postponed to 1961, renegotiation of 
war contracts may be used as an interim 
method of taking the profits out of war. Sec¬ 


retary of the Treasury Snyder has said: “Some 
device to prevent undue war profits will be 
adopted through a tax bill or the renegotia¬ 
tion process.*’ 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
considering a bill setting up new renegotia¬ 
tion authority. This measure, if enacted, 
would probably shunt aside the Tydlngs bill, 
supported by the present War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board, to liquidate that Board. 

An cxce.ss-profits tax In Itself will iieKher 
curb inflation nor take profits out of war pro¬ 
duction, according to Bernard M. Baruch. 
“Excess-profits taxes—standing alone—have 
no effect whatever in checking inflation,*’ he 
told the War Policies Commission many years 
ago. “Their only effect is to increase it 
* * * there is more incentive to increase 

prices—and therefore profits—under an 80 
percent excess-profits tux than there is with¬ 
out it.” 

'Phe Sixth Supplement Defense Appropria¬ 
tion Act of April 28, 1942, provided for rene¬ 
gotiation of war contracts over $100,000 to re¬ 
cover “excessive profits.” The measure es¬ 
tablished penalties ranging up to a $10,000 
fine to 2 years’ imprlKonment lor withholding 
financial data or furnishing misleading iulor- 
matioii. 

Within 5 months the Navy Department re¬ 
ported that renegotiation of contracts under 
the act had saved the Government some $2.- 
000,000,000 on naval contract prices. Cash 
recoveries of $7,700,000 hud been .sent to the 
Treasury. 

In 1943 the Truman committee of the 
Senate estimated that 80 percent of all sav¬ 
ings effected through rpncgolliition would 
have been recaptured through taxation of 
excess profits. While renegotiation could 
“liardly be Ju.stlfied ns a revenue measure,” 
the committee said, it served to “put pres¬ 
sure on contractors to avoid waste of mate- 
ilals and manpower by reducing costs.*' A 
1943 amendment to the 1942 act classified 
war brokers as “subcontractors” and sub¬ 
jected their fees to possible reduction if pay¬ 
ments totaled more than $25,000 a your. 

The Revenue Act of 1944, passed over 
Proalderit Roosevelt’s Veto, raised the floor 
of contrneta not subject to renegotiation 
from $100,000 to $500,000. It cieiited u six- 
member War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board for purposes of review. It also per¬ 
mitted appeals in most cases to the United 
States Tux Court. 

In explaining his veto, Mr. Roosevelt 
pointed out that the measure limited rene¬ 
gotiation authority to December 31, 1944. 
Actually the act gave the President author¬ 
ity to extend renegotiations for 6 months, 
which he used. And in 1045 Congress ex¬ 
tended the termination date to December 31 
1945. 

Renegotiation, in the 4 years the act was in 
effect, brought $10,195,098,000 to the Treas¬ 
ury in recoveries. An estimated $3,058,709.- 
000 of that amount, the Brewster committee 
(successor to the Truman committee) re¬ 
ported in 1948, would not have been recov¬ 
ered in war taxation. It now seems certain 
that we will hear more about renegotiation 
in the near future. 


Textile Tariff Rates 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESoiNTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letters: 


National Association of Woolen 

AND Worsted Overseers, 
Holyoke, Mass., August 22, 1950, 
Hon. Joseph R. Bryson, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At our recent semiannual meet¬ 
ing our association unanimously voted to 
send you this letter protesting against any 
further cuts in the textile tariff rales because 
we honestly believe that they threaten the 
future of our industry and our jobs as well 
as those of the help under us in the textile 
mills of the country. 

In this connection, we would like to give 
you an outstanding example in corrobora¬ 
tion of our lears. If you will remember, Mr. 
President, after World War I the Japanese 
textile economy became highly developed. 
As a consequence, and because of its low 
wage scale and longer hours of work Japan 
was able to undersell the world in textiles. 
The Inllux of Japanese wool and cotton goods 
Into this country became so serious that the 
cotton industry of the South sent a com¬ 
mission to Japan to ask the Japanese tex- 
tlllsts to not only stop Increasing their sales 
of textiles to thl.s country but to reduce 
them if possible. Our textile industry sim¬ 
ply could not meet the ruinous prices of the 
Japanese under the tariff rates that then 
existed even with our modernized equipment 
in place. And this was before there was as 
much reduction in textile rates as now exists. 

Moreover, what Japan did to the textile 
Industry of this country and to other high 
wage textile nations at that time, other low- 
wage textile countries were able to duplicate 
like, lor instance, Czechoslovakia, which un¬ 
dersold us or shoes, linens, and other tex¬ 
tile items. So we ask you, Mr. President, in 
all sincerity how much worse will the situa¬ 
tion become If the textile tariff rates are 
given a further cut that will enable the low- 
wage textile countrieo to sell their goods on 
our markets easier than before in competi¬ 
tion with our textile Industry operating 
under the highest wage scale in the world? 

Multiply the examples of Japanese and 
Czechoslovakian potentialities with that of 
other low-wage textile nations out to sell uh 
under still more attractive textile tariff rates 
and perhaps you can then under.stand our 
fears lor our industry and our jobs. 

For your own information the National As- 
Boclatluri of Woolen Worsted Overseers, estab¬ 
lished in 1885, is the largest organization of 
its kind in the world reaching into every mill 
in the wool-muriufacturlng industry. It is 
the parent organization of all the overseer 
group organizations that recently sent you a 
combined letter of protest against any fur¬ 
ther cuts ill the textile tariff. The letter was 
headed by the Pennsylvania Textile Execu¬ 
tives Association and we, as a body, voted to 
unanimously subscribe to its contents. 

For your further information there are over 
900 wool-inaiiutucturing plants in the United 
States in which more than 4,700 production 
executives are employed. Under the direction 
of these men there are anywhere from 40 to 
100 employees in each department of a textile 
plant so that you can visualize that our as¬ 
sociation is one of high standing, influence, 
and authority in the production end of the 
textile industry. 

Trusting that you will weigh as carefully 
as you cun our strong reasons for asking that 
there be no further cuts in the textile tariff, 
we are, 

Respectfully yours, 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseer... 

Charles AUlerich, President. 

James J. Burns, Secretary. 

P- S.—To you—a Member of Congress from 
the textile States to whom we are sending a 
copy of this letter to President Truman—we 
ask that you add your unqualified appeal to 
the President and the State Department not 
to cut the textile tariff rates any further if 
wo are to preserve our Industry and our jobs 
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from ruinous low-price foreign competition. 
A note from you placing yomrself on record 
will be most appreciated. 

Congress or the Untted States, 

House or Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., August 30,1950. 
National Association or Woolen and 

Worsted Overseers, 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Gentlemen; I have Just received your let¬ 
ter of August 22 regarding the oncoming con¬ 
ference soon to be held at Torquay. England, 
for possible further lowering of tariffs on for¬ 
eign textiles. 

We have a few woolen or worsted plants In 
our section and I, of course, am interested 
In tholr well-being. My principal Interest, 
however, Is In cotton textiles. Xn order that 
you may know my position more fully, I am 
sending you herewith two statements I have 
made lately. 

I am fighting this threat to our way of life 
with all might and main. 

Very respectfully, 

Joseph R. Bryson. 


Hon. James W. Wadsworth, of New York 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOtfl-.* OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
Congress on national security and mili¬ 
tary operations is our distinguished col¬ 
league from New York, James W. 
Wadsworth, whose entire service in the 
Senate and the House, covering a period 
of 35 years, has been identified with legis¬ 
lative problems of a military nature. All 
of us have looked to him for guidance 
and counsel. He has been steadfast and 
sound in his judgment, ofttimes display¬ 
ing a vision far beyond the capacity of 
many of us to share. 

Recently the Reserve Officers Associa¬ 
tion of the United States adopted a reso¬ 
lution concerning Mr, Wadsworth which 
I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks, together with the letter of 
transmittal from the executive director, 
Gen. E, A. Evans, in order that the Na¬ 
tion may be apprised of this well-merited 
commendation. The letter and resolu¬ 
tion follow: 

Reserve Officers Association 

OF THE United States, 
Washington, D. C„ August $, 1950. 

H n. James W. Wadsworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wadsworth: It gives mo a feeling 
of extreme satisfaction to present to you the 
enclosed resolution. This resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates In 
attendance at the twenty-fourth annual con¬ 
vention of the Reserve Officers Association 
held in Washington, D. C., June 2&-July 1, 
Inclusive. 

I can assure you, Mr. Congressman, that 
the thoughts expressed In this resolution are 
most sincere and emanate from a sense of 
appreciation of your Job well done. 

Yours most sincerely, 

E. A. Evans, 
Executive Director, 


Hesolution Adopted bt the Twintt-fourtk 
Annual Convention or the Reserve 
OmesBs Association Held in Washingtok^ 
D. C., June 28-^ult 1, 1950 
Whereas the Hon. James W. Wadsworth, 
Congressman from the Forty-first Congress¬ 
ional District of New York, has announced 
his voluntary retirement from public life; 
and 

Whereas the object of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States Is to support 
a military policy that will provide adequate 
national security and to assist In the devel¬ 
opment and execution thereof; and 
Whereas the record of Mr. Wadsworth as 
a statesman shows supreme devotion to that 
object, in that, while serving as a United 
States Senator from 1916 to 1927 and as a 
United States Congressman from 1933 to the 
present day, he has, among other things, pre¬ 
sided as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs from 1919 to 1927, author¬ 
ed the National Defense Act of 1920 and the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
successfully championed extension of draft 
service in the critical prewar days of 1941, 
zealously advocated peacetime citizen mili¬ 
tary training after both World Wars and 
earned a reputation as an authority on de¬ 
fense legislation; and 
Whereas Mr, Wadsworth Is one of a long 
line of patriots who have borne arms In the 
defense of the Republic; and 
Whereas his achievements merit specific 
recognition by this associations: Now, there¬ 
fore. bo it 

Resolved, That In the opinion of this as¬ 
sociation »4r. Wadsworth deserves the grati¬ 
tude of the Republic; and be it further 
Resolved, That this association hopes that 
his days may be long In the land; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this association trusts that 
the torch he has borne will In the future be 
in no less worthy hands; and be It further 
Resolved, That the secretary be, and is 
hereby, directed to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to Mr. Wadsworth as the senti¬ 
ments of the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States In convention assembled. 
Attest: 

E. A. Evans, 
Executive Director. 


Address of Hon. George A. Smothers, of 
Florida 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUaE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record a 
speech which my colleague from the 
i’ourth District of Florida, the Honorable 
George Smathers, delivered at the State 
convention of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in my city of Orlando, Satur¬ 
day night August 12,1950. 

The people of my district approved 
and applauded the sentiments which 
were expressed in this speech, and I 
think that those things which our col¬ 
league, a Member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said at that time should be 
a matter of record, Mr. Smathers' 
speech follows: 

I wish it were possible to bring you good 
news. It Is always nice to do so—always 
popular to be the bearer of good news— 


but It is not always honest to bring good 
news, for news Is not always good. The 
news from Washington could not be classi¬ 
fied as good tonight, for at this moment we 
find ourselves, us a Nation, In great and grave 
difficulties. 

Some measure of our present difficulty can 
be traced to the fact that for several years 
back too many of us wanted to hear only 
good news. We wanted our ofncials to tell 
us that which made the future seem bright 
and hopeful. We wanted, naturally, to be 
free to live our lives as Individuals, and even 
as a nation, as we wanted to live them— 
without irritations from outside, without 
interference or control. We resented those 
who told us that taxes would not be lighter 
for a long time to come. We were irrllal«d 
with those who, right after World War II. 
told us It was a mistake to demobilifie as 
rapidly as we were doing. We turned our 
backs on those few voices who several years 
ago warned of the threat of a new tyranny 
on the march and asked us to get prepared. 
We Ignored them even though we saw com¬ 
munism reaching Its fingers out Into all 
parts of the world, grasping In more and 
more of the bewildered and shocked peoples 
of Europe and Asia. 

There were even those who contributed 
to our complacency and delusion by preach¬ 
ing that the men In the ICremlln didn't want 
war; that they were taking over 11 countries 
of eastern Europe only to build a wall to 
defend themselves against an attack from 
an Impoverished and obviously Impotent 
Western Europe. There were even those 
who thought they saw some connection be¬ 
tween communism and the cause of liberal¬ 
ism here In America. They shouted that 
those who opposed the advance of the^se new 
“people’s democracies” were “agahist the 
little people” and were “reactionaries.” 

Why, I remember even as late as 6 months 
ago that there were many who said It was 
unpopular to warn of the threat of com¬ 
munism. for people were tired of hearing 
about It. They wanted to hear of good 
things, joy to happen. 

Well, It’s different today. As of June 24 
when, without warning, without provocation, 
the forces of communism In North Korea 
cynically and brutally attacked across the 
thirty-eighth parallel—with tanks, tlnmo 
t>irowerB, and machine guns—the independ- 
I'fji Republic of South Korea, created by the 
United Nations; as of that date, doubt was 
removed, opinions crystallized, and the mad¬ 
ness of the men of Moscow was revealed to a 
shocked and frightened world. 

The men of the Kremlin acknowledged by 
that act that they were willing to risk total 
war In order to satisfy their lust for world 
conquest. 

June 24, 1960, now appears as one of the 
saddest days In the history of the world, but 
it could piove to be otherwise. For with all 
Russia’s preparation and planning with the 
North Koreans, one little fact was forgot¬ 
ten, a fateful fact which may change the 
course of world affairs. Several weeks be¬ 
fore the attack on South Korea, the Soviet 
Union had withdrawn from the Security 
Council of the United Nations, because the 
Security Council would not recognize and 
seat the Communist government of China. 
And so it was that on June 26 the Security 
Council was able to meet, and without Rus¬ 
sian obstruction and veto estimate the situ¬ 
ation and quickly and unanimously con¬ 
demn the Communist attack In Korea for 
what It really was—open, Inexcusable, cyni¬ 
cal aggression. Without that Russian veto 
to hamstring the Security Council, it wus 
able to call upon all member nations of the 
United Nations to Join together and resist 
this Communist attack. 

It was a soul-searching question the load¬ 
ers of the United States had to decide. What 
should our reaction be to this call of the 
United Nations? They knew of the difficulty 
of fighting in Korea. They knew of the In- 
ellectivcnesa of our few and untrained 
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troops. They knew of the obstacles of a 
6,coo-mile supply lino. 

But weighed uguliist those dlflleulties was 
the stabbing realization that if the author¬ 
ity of tho United Nations were so grossly 
flaunted, It would cease to exist as an ellec- 
tlve instrument for peace; It would, like its 
lorerunner, the League of Nations, go down 
for the third and litnil time. 

Then, too, at the moment of decision it 
v/ns realized that If tho United States failed 
to act, the romalnini democratic countries of 
the world, who look to us lor leadership, 
would feel so deserted and become so I'rlght- 
eiied and demoralized that the Communist 
Clements within them might easily stampede 
them Into quick asreement and surrender. 
Lueh a deveiopmorit would have lelt the 
United States the sole reniainlng citadel of 
democracy and freedom In the world—with¬ 
out Iriends and without the necessary out¬ 
side resources with which to wage war. Wo 
wcnild have been left a single Ibland sur- 
lounded by a sea of communism—and those 
v/aves would have soon begun to wash heavily 
rgainst our shores. 

Then. too. I think that those who had this 
monumental decision to make must have re- 
laetnhered the hundreds ol thousands of 
y<ning men who fought and died on foreign 
soil m World Wars I and Ii. They remem¬ 
bered those men who had aacrlflced for the 
ideal ol freedom. Individual liberty, and last¬ 
ing peace. Had we—America—not stood 
firm somewhere along the line in defense of 
those ideals lor which they gave so much, 
we would have made of their sacrlflco a uao- 
lees. hollow mockery. 

And so we made a choice. It was not a 
happy one, nor will It bo a pt)pulnr one lor a 
long time. It was not an easy decision, but 
It was a brave decision. F\)r the road over 
which we must travel Is rough and rocky. 
It lia.s In its make-up many heartaches, many 
sacrifices, many tragedies. It’s too had that 
wo canT rim upstairs and pull the cover over 
our heads and Imagine it's all a bad dream. 
But in our own soli-interest and the interest 
of our children we can’t do that. Our days 
and nights will be grave and fearful. They 
will be black and long and bloodstained. 
None in thi.s great coliseum tonight, none 
who read or hear these words, will escape 
tho burden winch will blanket our Nation. 
F’or if we lose we must remember there will 
be no second try. 

Bernard Baruch said that America is in 
the most critical period of its long and illus- 
trlous history. And when we look at the 
fact.s we can well understand that statement. 
In 1940 the democracies had the balance of 
power. On our side were a strung France, a 
healthy England, and the great country of 
Chinn. Today Franco is militarily prostrate; 
England Is willing taut weak; and China with 
its vast manpower is on the other side. 

My friends, we are in a battle for survival 
and the price of survival will be liigli. But 
who is the man who will measure his freedom 
against his wealth: a human litc uguliist dol¬ 
lars and cents; the right to worship God 
against money? Tonight young men, Flori¬ 
da's young men, are dying in tho rice paddles 
of Korea. This is no talking matter with 
tliem. They fact* the grim horror of enemy 
bullets and bombs and a life prilnlully and 
suddenly ended. They send back to us at 
home one clear cold message, a message writ¬ 
ten in grim tears, a mes.sage which as Ameri¬ 
ca ns we cannot Ignore, a message that tells 
u.s this is no tlmo for business a.s usual, 
pleasure as usual, or politics us usual. It is 
Instead a tlmo lor ruthless rcali.sm. 

We must get ourselves militarily prepared. 
The Russians have for 6 years been talking In 
upside down language about peace, while all 
tlie time i>lanning for war. Today they have 
175 well-equlppod divisions against our C. 
They have 25 armored divisions as against 
our 2. They have airplanes that outnumber 
ours bv a ratio of 6 to 1. They have 60,000 
tanks against our 0,000. And they have sub¬ 


marines In greater numbers and more deadly 
than Hitler’s. Furthermore, they have stolon 
from us the secrets of the A-bomb which 
they now have. Therefore, to survive we 
must quickly build back our fighting strength 
which died on the false hopes of a United 
Nations with a veto, a unification plan, and a 
progiani of false economy. We must not 
only ready ourselvc.s, but wc must assist 
tho.se other countries who will Join in thi.g 
eiTort with us. We must train the Japanese 
to defend Japan; we must train Germans to 
defend Oerinany. 

Tills military preparation will obviously 
unbalance our home economy somewhat. It 
will require sacrifice and a firm resolve, but 
let’s remember those who are doing the 
fighting. Three weeks ago, with a full real¬ 
ization of the distaste the American people 
have lor governmental regulations, I advo¬ 
cated on the floor of Congress complete mo¬ 
bilization of our Indu.stry, maniiower, and 
wealth. There should be no special privi¬ 
lege for any person, any business, or any 
group In this time of national emergency. 
We must adopt leglBlallon to take profit out 
of war. Some men should not he permitted 
to grov/ rich out of tho bloodshed oi others. 
It seems inexcusably selfibh and shortsighted 
for certain concerns to raise prices at this 
time, regardless of the rea.son or excuse, 
knowing lull well that In sneaking a little 
extra profit now. they Injure many others 
and bilng rationing and controls for all. 

1 believe the time has come when we 
must give serlom, dispassionate considera¬ 
tion to those admitted Communists and lel- 
low travelers here at home. It doesn’t make 
sen.se to be fighting Communists 6,000 miles 
away while permitting those here who care 
nothing for tlie land of their birth to oper¬ 
ate Ireely. It doesn’t make sense to say we 
will pick them up within 32 hours after 
Paissla strikes If she strikes. That may be 
too late. It takes a long time to re’ouild 
a defense plant or repair a power unit. An 
immediate and rlTective survellUince should 
be undertaken on all known Communists 
and confirmed fellow travelers. Sensible 
laws siiould be quickly adopted to enable 
11 .S lo delend ourselves from within as well 
as without. 

Such an example of all-out firmness and 
cletermlnution to see this problem through, 
an exampe of realistic mobilization on our 
part could aceompll.sh several things: 

First, such a cause presents the only hope 
at this time lor laallng peace. If the mad 
men of Mo.scow have not already made up 
their minds to start the wheels of world 
war III In motion—then this evidence of 
our willingness to lay aside our plen.sures, 
and to .sacrifice for the survival of our way 
of Hie may change their minds. They have 
heretofore looked upon the United States 
ns a decaying democracy. They have be¬ 
lieved we would not fight until it was too 
late to do so. All-out elfurt on oiir part now 
might Impress them, might frighten them, 
and might di.ssuadc them. If not. If they 
have already started the little fires leading 
to tho coiiilugration which will mean world 
War HI, then every effort we make now places 
u.s In a better position to meet the hardsliips 
which Ho ahead. 

Si^coiidly, such an example of realistic mo¬ 
bilization on our part will encourage the 
Ollier countries of Europe and the world to 
take hope. They will see that they are not 
to be abandoned to aggression. They will, 
under our leadenshlp and prodding, begin 
to ready themselve.s, realizing that their ef¬ 
forts are joint efi’orts with ours lor the pro- 
tfctlon of all. And let’s never forget that, 
outnumbered ns we are In this present sit¬ 
uation, we need them. 

All of us here tonight recall vividly with 
wdiat high hopes we as a Nation subscribed 
to the purposes of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter. It envisioned for a world wary of war 
an international organization for peace—an 
organization fortified with a police force—a 


force capable of meeting and stopping any 
and all eggresslon—a force made up of sol¬ 
diers from all the countries of the world. 

Then we all remember late In the fall of 
1945 wlien the big nations of tho world failed 
to put the full pound of sovereignty Into 
the common pot of pence—and retained tho 
right of veto lo all the member countries 
of the Security Council. In the intervening 
years we painfully recall some 30 Russian 
vetoes that have stranged and all but choked 
the life out of the United Nations. 

And yet this past June when freed for 
juat a moment from the stricture of Rus¬ 
sian veto, the United Nations blossomed 
forth and fulfilled a part of the faith that 
the iTeemen of the world had in It. With¬ 
out the obstructlnnl&m of tho Communists, 
the United Nations acted quickly and in a 
manner for which it was set up. It con¬ 
demned aggreaslnn and force, and it rallied 
some 40 countries to Join together in oppos¬ 
ing this Communist act of tyranny. 

However, Ru,sela soon realized her mistake 
In abstaining Irom the United Nations and 
BO last week sent Mr. Jacob Malik back Into 
the Security Council where for two solid 
weeks he has raped honesty, ravished the 
truLh, unci raised the hand of mouument.al 
d<;ception and Rubterfiige. His studied 
course of ob.Mtructlon and attack has made 
it impossible to even set an agenda for 
the y.i'cunty Council—and once again the 
United Nations is sick with Russian stomach 
cramps. 

In view of all this, it may now be the mo¬ 
ment for tho nations of the free world to 
consider taking the final step of reshaping 
the United Nations Organization without the 
Soviet Union. Many sincere students of 
world nffaiiR have shied away from this 
thought, believing that as long as the Soviet 
Union stayed In the United Nations there 
was hope for a peaceful solution. But It ap¬ 
pears Russia has made up her mind what she 
want.s, and it is not world cooperation for 
peace, and therefore Russia will continue to 
use the United Nations only us a sounding- 
boLircl for her propaganda and to cover up 
her evil purposes. A reorganized United Na¬ 
tions can still become a vital force for peace. 

We have learned that a permanent United 
Nalions Commission empowered to inquire 
into aggression, threatened or real, direct 
or indirect, wherever it may be, with the 
weight of 51 countries behind it, and backed 
by llielr joint military might, a force now 
being born in Korea—such a Commission, 
such an organization, could well be n great 
force lor peace. We have learned that justice 
without lorce is powerless. 

When the Communist leadership fully 
understands that any aggression—direct or 
indirect—will be met by lorce, a force sup¬ 
plied by the peace-loving people of the world 
and a force large enough and strong enough 
to do the job, then the initiative cun be 
taken away from tho Communists and a 
real peace offensive gotten under way. Al¬ 
ready progress has been made along this Hue. 
By our action in Korea under the auspices 
of the United Nations the aggrecsors of the 
world are on nollce that no longer will 
peace-loving people stand Idly by and per¬ 
mit little people and little countries to be 
overrun by tyranny and dictatorship. 

In addition to building a strong military 
force for ourselves and assisting other de¬ 
mocracies to do likewise, we must go one 
step lurther. A quick review of history 
shows that while military might can win 
buttles and wars, it cramot win the hearts 
and minds of people, and therefore cannot 
v/m lasting peace. Tho United States has 
won two world wars, but we have yet to win 
n lasting peace. We obviously need some¬ 
thing in addition to a military machine. 
Today wo must understand that v>o are fight¬ 
ing to capture not only the bodies of men 
but tho minds of men as well. The vait 
majority of the per pie of Europe and Asia 
arc looking for something better than that 
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lot In life to wlilch they were born, or that 
which they now have. The Communlsta are 
exploiting through propaganda all the mieery 
and disappointment that comes to the aver¬ 
age Asiatic and European. Tliey have waged 
a great offensive In this war of ideas and have 
pretended to supply the answer to a better 
and fuller life. 

They have made many converts all over 
the world. And wo must remember that 
these converts are fanatic. They do not think 
of themselves ns Americans or Frenchmen 
or white man or Negro, or rich man or poor 
man—they think of themselves only as Com¬ 
munists. They recognize no higher law than 
communism. They recognize no closer kin¬ 
ship than the kinship of Communists. 
That's why a Communist will sacrifice his 
brother, his wife or his child for Its cause. 
The Mohammedans of centuries ago were 
taught that if they died fighting an in¬ 
fidel they would go to a happy hunting 
ground with everlasting life, and so they 
lined up to die for Mohammedanism. To¬ 
day the small-fry Communist has been sold 
the idea that “comes the revolution" he 
will get all that he has wanted and that his 
tormentors of the past will become his slaves. 
Having such a dream of the future, Is there 
any wonder why he will go to any extreme 
to attain it? Well, we In America know 
that that philosophy la so much hogwash. 
Wc know that every tyrant who has come to 
power did so by building a military machine 
based on a trick philosophy of helping the 
little man. and we know that once he came 
to power, he exploited and abused the little 
man with more cruelty and brutality than 
ever before. 

Because we are the most literate nation in 
the world we know that human society 
doesn’t work the Communist way. We know 
that where men are free to govern them¬ 
selves, they achieve more happiness, more 
worldly goods and more freedom than un¬ 
der any other system of government. We 
know all this, but millions of people don't 
know it—^and they are the millions that the 
Communists are trying to take over ho as to 
turn them against us. 

I’m chairman of a subcommittee which is 
now looking Into what we us a nation are 
doing to sell the advantages of democracy 
over communism to the bewildered people 
of the world. Wc’vc discovered that the Rus¬ 
sians are spending more money and making 
more effort to sell communism in the city 
of Berlin alone than we are spending In sell¬ 
ing democracy all over Europe. The Rus¬ 
sians, as nearly os It can bo estimated, arc 
spending about 16 times as much money, 
using 15 times more men and effort In sell¬ 
ing communism. Britain spends 50 percent 
more of its Income attempting to win tho 
minds of men to the cause of freedom than 
we do. As the greatest salesmen In tho 
world we have sold everything but ourselves, 
our system of government, our democracy. 
Well, the time has now arrived when we must 
take the offensive In this propaganda war to 
win people’s minds. The time has come to 
lop 35.000 persons off the rolls of existing 
Government agencies and put them Into pro¬ 
grams selling America. Like the disciples 
of old, we must make the masses see that 
underlying all the shooting, all the propa¬ 
ganda, all the maneuvering, there Is a basic 
battle: Christianity versus paganism, ipirl- 
tuallsm versus materialism, freedom versus 
slavery. Wc must convince them that free 
men under God are better off than slave 
men under Stalin. 

America stands In peril today. It’s a bat¬ 
tle for our survival. The price of survival 
Is high, and the question is, will we pay tho 
price in sweat and tears and sacrifice? In 
traveling around the State In recent weeks* 
X have found hope In the attitude of tho 
American people, for I find In them that Ir¬ 
repressible American spirit which Is willing 
to accept the challenge, believing as we do 
In freedom and democracy. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Amer¬ 
ican soldiers, sailors, and marines are 
fighting today in Korea as an American 
unit of the United Nations. 

We are proud that our military action 
to repel the aggressor in that battle-torn 
land has the overwhelming support of 
the free nations of the world. Wc re¬ 
joice in the clear and decisive stand tak¬ 
en not only by the United States, but by 
the United Nations. The flag of the 
United Nations flics side by side with our 
own. General MacArthur commands 
not only our own military forces but 
those contributed by other members of 
the United Nations. 

Let us be frank to recognize, however, 
that only a curious twist of circumstance 
has made possible this collective action 
of the United Nations to repel aggression 
in Korea. The Soviet member of the 
United Nations Security Council has been 
absent from his Council seat for several 
months. Had he been present, the 
Soviet veto would have prevented tho 
Security Council from taking positive 
action in Korea. We would have been 
in there fighting alone, convinced of the 
rightness of our cause, but lacking the 
moral support and prestige that stems 
from the collective judgment of the free 
nations of the world. 

This twist of circumstance which re¬ 
moved the Soviet obstruction worked in 
our favor. We cannot expect such a cLr- 
cumstance to continue. The Soviet 
delegate resumed his seat on the Secu¬ 
rity Council August 1. He assumed the 
presidency ol the Council as of that date. 
Under the alphabetical rotation system 
designating the presidency, Mr. Malik 
was entitled to claim this office August 1. 

It must be recalled that Mr. Malik 
walked out of the Council on January of 
this year because the Council refused to 
unseat the delegate from Nationalist 
China, Dr. Tsiang. At that time, Mr. 
Malik staled that the U. B. 8. R. would 
boycott the Security Council until Dr. 
Tsiang was removed. Dr. Tsiang still 
retains his seat in the Security Council, 
so we must expore the reason for this 
change of Soviet policy which they 
claimed Involved a vital principle. 

Almost since the establishment of the 
United Nations, the U. 8. S. R. has 
harassed and blocked the function of the 
Security Council by arbitrary use of the 
veto. In almost every major policy de¬ 
cision, the U. S. S. R. found its one vote 
arrayed against the other four votes of 
the permanent members of the Security 
Council. By this single-member veto* 
the U. 8. S. R. had created a complete 
state of frustration in the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker* the wisdom of hindsight 
is useful only as it points the way to wise 
actions in the future. For several years, 
thoughtful observers have anticipated 


the problem before us today and have 
emphasized the need to modify the veto 
privilege which allows the Soviet Union 
to make a shambles of the United 
Nations. 

In July 1947 I Introduced House Con¬ 
current Resolution 116 of the Eightieth 
Congress, requesting the President to use 
his initiative in calling a general con¬ 
ference of the United Nations to consider 
amendment to the Charter of that body. 
Among other things, that resolution 
pointed to the necessity of establishing, 
without delay, an international police 
force as originally contemplated by the 
United Nations Charter, and of eliminat¬ 
ing the veto provision of the Charter. 

At the same time. In July 1947, I In¬ 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
117, which would have served notice to 
the world of our willingness to waive the 
right of veto at such time as other na¬ 
tions relinquished the same right. 

In May of 1948, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 194 which re¬ 
stated, In more comprehensive terms, 
the urgency of amending the United 
Nations Charter to make it a working 
Instrument of world peace. In calling 
again for the establishment of a world 
police force and the elimination of the 
veto, I recognized full well the likelihood 
that Soviet Russia would not approve 
such revisions of the Charter, and there¬ 
fore my resolution proposed in that event 
that like-minded nations, without the 
participation of the abstaining states, 
proceed to establish a more elective in¬ 
ternational organization for mutual de¬ 
fense on the basis of the revised United 
Nations Charter. 

1 regret to say that no action was taken 
by the Congress on these resolutions. 
Had we, in those days, addressed our- 
selves earnestly to ways and means of 
improving the United Nations and of 
giving it the military arm to put down 
aggression, our task in Korea today 
might not have been so difficult and so 
costly in terms of human lives. 

In embryo, my resolution of May 1C43 
contemplated a possible United Nations 
Organization without Soviet Russia—a 
situation that we are compelled, by the 
brute force of events, to consider seri¬ 
ously today. 

We must remember that the recent 
prompt and decisive action of the Secu¬ 
rity Council in. first, condemning the ag¬ 
gression of the North Korean Govern¬ 
ment; and, second, calling on the mem¬ 
ber nations to mobilize military aid for 
the South Korean Republic was made 
possible only because the Soviet delegate 
had voluntarily absented himself and 
was not present to veto the Council's ac¬ 
tions. No responsible person would 
doubt for a minute that the veto would 
have been used against Korean inter¬ 
vention had Mr. Malik been present. 

So we must conclude that the action 
of the Security Council came about only 
becaujse of a fortuitous, a wholly acci¬ 
dental situation in tho Security Coun¬ 
cil. With the flip-flop in Soviet poUcy 
evidenced by Mr. Malik’s return, will the 
Security Council now fall back into the 
state of frustration and impotence pre¬ 
viously experienced under the threat and 
use of the simde member veto? 

The answer is “Yes." 
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What will this mean in terms of future 
Security Council action on develop¬ 
ments in Korea? 

What will it mean if aggressive mili¬ 
tary action starts against Formosa, Iran, 
Yugoslavia, or west Germany? 

Only a foolish man would predict that 
the Soviet would refrain from using the 
veto to block United Nations’ action to 
resist aggression. 

Some may think that the General As¬ 
sembly could be called upon to fulfill the 
duties of suppression of breaches of the 
peace in case of U. S. S. R. veto in the 
Security Council. I do not believe such 
an argument can be sustained in the 
light of Charter provisions and limita¬ 
tions. Such provisions assign to the 
General Assembly the duties of hear¬ 
ings, recommendations, and Investiga¬ 
tions only; and even in this field the As¬ 
sembly is limited from taking action on 
certain matters which have been con¬ 
sidered by the Council. 

We therefore must come reluctantly to 
the conclusion that in the field of mili¬ 
tary action by the UN to suppress 
breaches of the peace, the single mem¬ 
ber veto of a permanent member of the 
Security Council can prevent the United 
Nations from taking action, such as it 
did recently in Korea. 

The potential danger of further ag¬ 
gressive action is clear. Intervention in 
behalf of world peace by the United Na¬ 
tions may be impossible without the ac¬ 
quiescence of the U. S. S. R. 

What is the answer to this dilemma? 
Amending the United Nations Charter to 
eliminate the veto could Itself be defeated 
by a Soviet veto. If this be true, and I 
believe it is. we must find a way to pre¬ 
serve the peace of the world by the co¬ 
operative action of 85 percent of the 
United Nations members who have con¬ 
sistently tried to live up to the principles 
and purposes of the Charter. 

Two methods of achieving the goal of 
a continuous and successfully function¬ 
ing international organization seem in¬ 
dicated: 

First. The formation of a new inter¬ 
national organization with all of the pro¬ 
visions of the present Charter except the 
single-member veto provisions: the So¬ 
viet Union and its satellites would remain 
outside this new organization unless and 
until they were prepared to accept its 
terms; and 

Second. The expulsion of the Soviet 
Union from the present United Nations 
and the subsequent elimination of the 
veto provision by amendment. 

The first proposal, in my opinion, is 
possible and may be highly desirable as 
an alternative to continued frustration 
in the immediate and dangerous future. 
A conference of delegates of the member 
nations, as requested in my resolution, 
could have prepared the way for such 
action. 

The second proposal stems from the 
fact that Article 6 of the present UN 
Charter provides that a member of the 
United Nations which has consistently 
violated the principles of the United Na¬ 


tions Charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly, 
upon the recommendation of the Secu¬ 
rity Council. 

The record is replete with Soviet vio- 
latioiLs of the principles and purposes of 
the UN Charter, and it has been fully 
documented by our State Department. 

We regard the aclion of the Security 
Council on the Korean intervention as 
being valid in view of Russia’s willful ab- 
s('ncc from the Council and in view of 
Article 28, which provides that the Secu¬ 
rity Council shall be continuous in its 
operation, 

I therefore urge that in the same way 
action was taken on the Korean matter, 
the Security Council .should take action 
to expel the Soviets the first time that 
they willfully absent themselves from the 
Council’s deliberations. The working 
members of the Council can recommend 
to the General Assembly that Soviet Rus¬ 
sia be expelled as a persistent violator of 
the principles of the UN Charter. I have 
no doubt that the necessary two-thii*ds 
of the voting members of the General 
As.sembly would support this recommen¬ 
dation for Soviet expulsion. 

Mo individual has the right to en¬ 
danger the common society in which he 
lives, and no nation has the right to 
expose the citizens of every nation in 
the world to the horrors of a world war 
III. 

Time and events have clearly shown 
that the U. S. S. R. has refused to co¬ 
operate in the spirit which was en¬ 
visaged by the UN Charter. She has 
refused to adapt or modify her relations 
to the procedures and practices of the 
great majority of the member nations. 

In the Security Council and the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, Soviet Russia has pur¬ 
sued guerrilla pai’liamentary tactics. 
She has tried to cnpple, not cure, every 
important world problem. She has re¬ 
fused to participate and cooperate with 
the auxiliary agencies and commissions 
designed to solve social and economic 
problems which prevent the easier inter¬ 
change of goods, knowledge, and ideals. 

The Soviet Government has trained 
and encouraged through diplomacy, eco¬ 
nomics, and armaments, the Communist 
forces throughout Europe and Asia. Be¬ 
hind the front of invective against free 
nations and peace propaganda to tho 
credulous, she has established herself as 
the great pariah outside the family of 
nations. 

We have not isolated her; she has 
built her own wall of isolation, not only 
by dropping the iron curtain at the out¬ 
side border of every Soviet satellite but 
by showing at every contact point with 
the free nations in the United Nations, 
that the ideological ii'on curtain is more 
real than the national border li'on cur¬ 
tain. 

I therefore call for a realistic reeval¬ 
uation of our attempts to solve the age¬ 
long problem of international peace. 

The one world ideal has been mur¬ 
dered by deliberate Soviet design. Let 


us stop now following the beautiful but 
shattered dream of one world harmony 
and build that which is still possible, a 
functioning, international organization 
of free nations and free peoples dedi¬ 
cated to pool our collective strength to 
attain the strongest and safest position 
possible in this dangerous atomic age. 


That Children May Live 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial which appears in the 
New York Times today, August 30, 1950: 

That Children May Live 

The number of times within the past few 
years that nenr-knockoijt blows have been 
dealt to the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund apprfiaches the 
fanta.'^tlr. Tho record of this agency Is one 
of the proudest and most heroic in UN’s— 
and United States—annals. Since the end 
of the Second World War, the Children’s 
Fund, with stronj^ American support, has 
gone into the far-flung corners of the world 
with food, milk, and cod-liver oil for chil¬ 
dren on the ba’ 's of need. It has sponsored, 
with American approval, medical and anti- 
tuborculosls programs which averted epi¬ 
demics in critical areas. It has done all this 
while desperately short of contributions 
Irom governnient.s who praised itvS efforts and 
achievements to the skies and delaulted on 
the hard ensh that made broader programs 
pos.sible. Periodically, it has been forced to 
go. hnt in hand as it were, to governments 
to mutch the American contributions in 
order that American luiids might be re¬ 
leased. 

Becau.se of tlil.s matching formula—which 
many have believed hindered the operations 
of the Fund—$25,000,000 of American money 
authorized last year but never appropriated 
was lost to the luiid. Several months ago 
a new authorization of $12,500,000 was voted 
for the fund, but never acted on. Yet so 
certain was this Government of support for 
tho fund that only 2 weeks ago, when the 
Economic and Social Council met in Geneva, 
the United States delegation cosponsored 
a resolution making the fund a permanent 
UN agency for the continuing needs of 
children. 

Now, in one callous aclion, both the House 
and Senate have struck the entire $12,500.- 
000 from the omnibus appropriations bill. 
It Is, of course, unthinkable that tho Chil¬ 
dren's Fund should be written off in this 
way. 

Surely Congress cannot deprive the refugee 
children of Korea of supplies that the Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund has been rushing in. Surely 
It cannot end Its lile-sustalnlng programs in 
the Middle East, In Greece, In Yugoslavia, in 
Italy, where millions of children depend 
crucially—in some cases wholly—on Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund help. In honor and In pure 
humanity we are called upon to continue 
this aid to millions of innocent, unfortunate 
and helpless children the whole world over. 
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though, unfortunately, it does not delve 
into the historical experience. It is the 
teachings of the past that make it im¬ 
perative that the military perform its 
function in executing the task assigned 
to it by the civilian government, and not 
attempt to dictate to. nor embarrass, 
that government. 


withstanding. In several Western States. 
Including my own State of Arizona, there 
are known deposits of manganese, such as 
at Artillery Peak, in Mohave County. I 
mention that particularly. All around tho 
neighborhood of Boulder Dam there are 
deposits. I believe it is estimated there are 
60.000.000 tons of manganese in sight at 
Artillery Peak, in Mohave County, Arlz. 
It may be actually twice that amount. That 
would be about one hundred and nlnety- 
8ome>odd miles from Boulder Dam, about 
25 miles east of the Colorado River, and 
perhaps within 5 miles of the Bill Williams 
River and within less than 30 miles of a 
railroad. It is easily reached by highway 
and automobile roads. This is rather high- 
grade, fairly high-grade manganese. • ♦ • 

I want to call your attention to this fact, 
that Boulder Dam is now finished and pro¬ 
ducing power. Eighteen percent of this 
electric power has been assigned to Arizona 
and 16 percent to Nevada. New processes 
have been developed whereby low-gi*ado 
mangonese can be prepared for the market 
by the electrolytic process, and it seems 
to me tho sheerest folly to depend upon a 
foreign supply when there is so much avail¬ 
able in our own country. * • • 

The article by Marquis Childs is as 
follows: 

IProm the Washington Post of August 30, 
19501 

Pwccions War Metals—Domestic Manganisb 
1b Vital 

(By Marquis Childs) 

There is one precious metal of which 
America has an overflowing store. In the 
vaults at Fort Knox, Ky., gold bars are piled 
rank on rank, probably the greatest treasure 
in the history of mankind. 

But gold is a soft metal. It cannot bo 
used in airplane motors, to line gun bar¬ 
rels or to harden steel. The metals for these 
purposes are manganese, chrome, vanadium, 
tungsten. These ])recious metals are in tragic 
deficiency in the so-called stockpiles ordered 
to bo built up 4 years ago. 

Manganese may well be the most vital 
of these minerals since it must go into every 
scrap of steel that is made. In this space re¬ 
cently Was a dicussion of the difficulties en¬ 
countered by engineer-promoters seeking to 
develop domestic sources of manganese ore. 
Virtually all of America’s manganese has been 
imported from Russia, Africa, Brazil, and 
India. 

As a result of that column a worried stock¬ 
holder of the United States Steel Corp. wrote 
a letter of inquiry to Irving S. Olds, chair¬ 
man of the board. Mr. Olds has been kind 
enough to send me a copy of his reply. In it 
he sayfi: 

“Everyone connected with the American 
steel industry would be delighted to see de¬ 
veloped any worthwhile manganese ore de- 
l)oslts in this country, which are capable of 
being developed In a sound and economic 
manner. Heretofore, most of the few known 
manganeRe ore deposits in tho United Stales 
have been of such low quality, or of such 
small tonnage, as not to be capable of pro¬ 
ducing manganese ore in comi)etitlori with 
better manganese ore obtainable from 
abroad. 

“I have no personal knowledge about tho 
extent of the stockpile of manganese ore 
which may have been built up by the Gov¬ 
ernment. We have on hand in United States 
Bteel a satisfactory supply for our own im¬ 
mediate use. But this does not mean that 
we are not vitally concerned with the mainte¬ 
nance, both by the Government and by In¬ 
dustry, of an adequate supply of gfX)d man¬ 
ganese ore for the future.’* 

In March of 1948, R. M. Lloyd, assistant 
to the vice president of the United States 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
Wallace was properly repudiated when, 
as Secretary of Commerce in 1946, he 
publicly disagreed on foreign policy with 
Secretary of State James Byrnes. 

There were cries of censorship by those 
who agreed with Wallace, even as today 
those who Idolize MacArthur cry cen¬ 
sorship. 

Why? Because General MacArthur is 
addressing himself to political rather 
than military matters. It is a known 
fact that tho General has for many years 
aspired to the Presidency by even per¬ 
mitting himself to be voted upon while 
he remained abroad and retained his 
commission as a high general. And this 
despite the fact that the founding 
fathers provided no man shall be eligible 
to the presidency “who shall not have 
been 14 years a resident within the 
United States." 

I do not seek to detract from General 
MacArthur as a soldier. However, it 
would be well for him to capture for him¬ 
self the spirit of General Sherman thusly 
expressed: 

I will not accept If nominated, and will 
not serve If elected. 

It was widely understood that General 
Sherman was unyielding in his viewpoint 
that the military should not interfere 
with the civil government. He thus car¬ 
ried that viewpoint to the personal ex¬ 
treme that he would disdain the honors 
of civil office. 

History records how Gen. John C. 
Fremont tried, during the Civil War, to 
exercise the Presidential prerogatives by 
issuing an emancipation proclamation, 
which President Lincoln promptly and 
properly repudiated. 

In a learned work entitled “A Plistory 
of the Great War," Mr. Cruttwell has 
this to say: 

The dividing line between politics and 
strategy In history has always been 
blurred. • * • Ministers were apt to find 
themselves at the mercy of the idols which 
they had created. * • * In Germany the 
Centre Party of the Reichstag actually went 
so far as to pass a formal resolution calling 
upon the Cbancelor to be guided principally 
in the conduct of the war by the views of the 
general staff (October 1916), 

And, incidentally, history records that 
Mr. Lincoln was confronted with the, 
same presumptuous conduct by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Cruttwell continues: 

Even In France and Great Britain, where 
ministers held the reins with a far firmer 
hand, wc have seen how great was theli 
difficulty in controlling or dismissing gen¬ 
erals In whom they had lost confidence 
earlier than the public. 

This morning's Washington Post has 
an excellent editorial upon this subject 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, having 
just obtained permission to extend my 
remarks and include an item from the 
Washington Post for August 30,1950, en¬ 
titled “Pi-ecious War Metals," by Marquis 
Childs, I want to make a brief introduc¬ 
tory statement of my own. I feel that 
this timely statement is quite Important, 
and it sums up my thinking on the sub¬ 
ject. 

In a brief cpace it would be impossible 
to indicate what the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining has done and has 
attempted to do toward stockpiling of 
critical and strategic minerals and 
metals during the past 14 years, but there 
have been many eftorts, and I had some 
part in those efforts, beginning with my 
first term in Congress. 

On May 18. 1937, when the Paddis bill 
was before the Military Affairs Commit¬ 
tee, I appeared as a witness, suggesting 
an amendment in the interest of the buy- 
American provision. At that time I felt 
that we could not hope to get anything 
from abroad in the way of manganese 
and the like in payment of war debts, 
and I so stated. That particular bill was 
amended, but even so I felt then—and 
I .still feel—that far too little has been 
done to promote domestic mining. To 
keep the record straight, I would like to 
quote three paragraphs from my state¬ 
ment before the House Military Affairs 
Committee on May 18, 1937, as follows: 
[Excel pt iroTU hearing before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, May 10, 19371 

My ImpreBelon is that manganese is found 
in Russia, in Brazil, and certain other coun¬ 
tries. but in those two particularly. I can¬ 
not understand, gentlemen, how wo could get 
much from Brazil In payment of tho world 
WOT debt; nor can I understand how wo 
could get much manganese from Russia in 
payment of a world war debt. The Czar’s 
government obtained a lot of money from us 
during the world war, but that government 
has gone to oblivion and the debt has been 
repudiated. I think we could not get any¬ 
thing from the present Soviet Government, 
manganese, or what not. In payment of that 
debt. 

I am opposed, gentlemen, to having this 
country depend on foreign countries for 
these necessary materials, especiaUy when 
we have them in such abundant supplies 
right here in our own country—the testi¬ 
mony in these hearings to the contrary not- 
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Bteel Corp., testified before a House com¬ 
mittee as to the company's position on man¬ 
ganese. Summing up, he said: 

“At this time, because of the current high 
rate of demand for manganese, substantially 
all available domestic production and impor¬ 
tations are required for consumption and, 
consequently, any large quantity of ore to 
be used for stockpiling necessarily must 
come from other than present sources. Such 
supplementary sources, if they could be de¬ 
veloped to some extent domestically, would 
provide stockpile tonnages, and result at 
the same time In approaching domestic self- 
sufficiency with regard to manganese in the 
United States for the long-range future." 

In other words, there was no available 
manganese for stockpiles. It was all going 
into the steel being fabricated for automo¬ 
biles and washing machines. Domestic con¬ 
sumption of steel went to tiew high levels 
in the all-out boom this year, so that there 
would 1 ave been even less manganese avail¬ 
able than at the time of Lloyd’s te.stimony. 

New mining and processing developments 
were not encouraged. They appear In some 
instances to have been deliberately discour¬ 
aged. 

Alexander C. Barker, then vice president 
and director of H. A. Bras^Jcrt & Co., for over 
60 years con.sulting engineers to the Iron 
and steel Industry, outlined before a con¬ 
gressional committee a plan to develop an 
electrolytic process to produce manganese 
from low grade ores. The company had pri¬ 
vate capital for the development. They 
were only asking that stockpiling authorities 
agree to buy a part of the output. They got 
nowhere and the project was abandoned. 

Other Independent promoters and de- 
voloporfi, some with a long record of expe¬ 
rience, have had the same kind of frustrat¬ 
ing response from Government. Certain of 
these independents believe one reason is the 
pressure of buslness-as-usual from the big 
companies that dominate supplies of critical 
metals. Chairman Olds snys this la not true 
that in fact "there have been numerous dis¬ 
cussions for many months past between men 
In the steel Industry, and representatives In 
the Government, about the need for the de¬ 
velopment ol new or liicrcafied Bupplic.s of 
manganese ores from sources other than 
Russia, especially a.s there are no known de¬ 
posits of high grade manganese ore In the 
United States oi any considerable size which 
do not require beneflciatlon." 

If there were differences between the Inde¬ 
pendents and the big comjianies over this 
question In the past, they should be ended. 
All sections of the industry must work with 
the Government, which must be stirred out 
of its lethargy and Incompetence to obtain 
the metal far more precious than gold. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Eighty-first Congress scheduled for 
early adjournment I want to express my 
keen disappointment over the fact that 
no action has been taken with respect to 
increasing benefits and liberalizing the 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

Since the Eighty-first Congress con¬ 
vened in Januaiy of 1949, I have con¬ 


stantly been active in trying to get ac¬ 
tion not only on the 2 bills I intro¬ 
duced but on the 45 bills sponsored by 
other Members of Congress. At no time 
have I limited my efforts to my own bills 
but I endeavored to obtain general hear¬ 
ings on the subject of liberalizing the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

In addition to introducing legislation 
and talking to Chairman Crosser and 
members of the House Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I have 
been in touch with members of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Board, representatives 
of the railway brotherhoods and the 
A. P. of L. and the CIO. 

The purpose of my contacting the 
Railroad Retirement Board and labor or¬ 
ganizations was to. not only keep abreast 
of developments, but to encourage them 
to assist me in securing congressional 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure you that I have 
left no stone unturned in my efforts to 
get action on the Railroad Retirement 
Act because I live in a railroad commu¬ 
nity and I know the retired railroader 
or his widow is suffering because of the 
high cost of living. 

In addition, those who are .still ac¬ 
tively employed are also anxious that the 
Railroad Retirement Act be liberalized. 
In view of the recent action of Congress 
in liberalizing social-secui’ity benefits, it 
is difficult to explain why Congress has 
not taken similar action with respect to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a Membei: of 
Congress who has been more diligent 
than I have been in trying to obtain 
action on railroad-retirement legislation. 
For an illustration, shortly after the 
Eighty-first Congress convened in Janu¬ 
ary 3949 I contacted Chairman William 
J. Kennedy, of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, as well as representatives of tho 
railway brotherhoods, regarding legisla¬ 
tion I drafted to increase present bene¬ 
fits, reduce the age limit and years of 
service, and aid the widows by liberaliz¬ 
ing the provisions of the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. 

While some changes were suggested in 
my proposed bill, I was definitely in¬ 
formed from the very beginning that I 
was wasting time and that the railroad- 
retirement fund would not stand any lib¬ 
eralization of benefits. 

Regardless of this attitude on the part 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and P’oreign Commerce and 
the railway brotherhoods, on February 
21, 1949. I introduced H. R. 2898, a bill 
designed to provide for a 20-percent in¬ 
crease in survivor annuities and lump 
sums payable under the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. 

After introducing H. R. 2398.1 was in¬ 
formed that the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce would 
give no consideration to any amendments 
of the Railroad Retirement Act until a 
Board of Actuaries, studying the finan¬ 
cial structure of the railroad retirement 
fund, made its report. 

During the spring of 1949 I was In 
touch with the late Mr. A. P. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and, after his death, with his 


successor, president W. P. Kennedy. As 
the result of an exchange of views, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
agreed with me that the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act should be liberalized, and we 
continued to exchange correspondence 
regarding a bill I had drafted to provide 
a 20-percent increase in present benefits. 

On July 28, 1949, Mr. John P. Collins, 
administrative assistant to Chairman 
W. J. Kennedy, of the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Board, informed me by letter 
that— 

An actuarial study of the railroad retire¬ 
ment account Is now under way In accord¬ 
ance with section 16 (d) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act. The report on this study 
will not be completed for several months. 

Upon receipt of this information I con¬ 
ferred with Chairman Robert Grosser. 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has juris¬ 
diction over all legislation pertaining to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. Chairman 
Grosser informed me that the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce would take no action until the 
board of actuaries had completed its 
study. 

On September 27, 1949,1 asked Chair¬ 
man William J. Kennedy, of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Board, for an estimate 
of the cost of my bill, H. R. 2898, and 
also the cost of the several proposed 
bills that I had drafted and which I was 
about to introduce in Congress. 

When I experienced a delay in obtain¬ 
ing a reply to my request, I contacted the 
Washington office of the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Board, and as a result Chairman 
Kennedy, accompanied by a representa¬ 
tive of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, called in person at my 
Washington office. They told me it 
would be unwise for Congress to take 
any legislative action at that time and 
that we should wait until the board of 
actuarie.s submitted its report. It was 
not until late January 1950 that the 
report was made available to Congress. 

After studying the actuarial report, I 
found myself faced with the fact that 
it stated : 

Under the present method of financing, no 
major increase in present benefits is possible 
without an Increase in payroll-tax rates. 

Upon completion of my study of the 
Actuarial Report, I conferred again with 
representatives of the railway brother¬ 
hoods and with Chairman Robert 
Grosser, of the House Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, only to 
be informed that no legislation would be 
considered because the railroad retire¬ 
ment fund could not stand the expense. 
It was suggested that I should w'ait un¬ 
til after the Social Security Act was 
amended, but I replied that I failed to 
see what effect that would have on the 
question of amending the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act. 

In early March of 1950, I again ap¬ 
proached the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and was informed that a lib¬ 
eralization of the Railroad Retirement 
Act including a slight increase in bene¬ 
fits was possible without increasing the 
payroll tax. Therefore, on March 13. 
1960,1 introduced H. R. 7671 to increase 
the annuities paid to retired employees 
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by providing an increase of $15 monthly 
to retired employees and widows. 

When 1 contacted Chairman Crossir, 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and requested 
hearings on H. R. 7671, he informed me 
there was still no plans for hearings on 
railroad retirement legislation during 
this session of Congress. He repeated 
the assertion of the Board of Actuaries 
that liberalization of the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act was Impossible unless pay¬ 
roll taxes were increased. Prom March 
15,1950, to June 30,1950,1 made repeat¬ 
ed requests by letter and in person for 
action on railroad retirement legisla¬ 
tion. My efforts include an exchange of 
correspondence with the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Board, railway brotherhoods, 
and Chairman Robert Crosser. of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, with whom I had talked 
on numerous occasions. As a matter of 
fact, I had talked so often to Chairman 
Crosser and members of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce that their patience with me had 
reached the brealdng point. 

Yet, on June 30, 1950, when I realized 
that liberalization of the Social Security 
Act was about to become a reality, I 
launched a determined effort to secure 
action on railroad retirement legisla¬ 
tion since I realized Congress would ad¬ 
journ in early September and there was 
little time left to obtain any action. 

Between June 30 and July 12. 1950, I 
wrote personal letters to not only chair¬ 
man Robert Grosser, but to every mem¬ 
ber of the House Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce. In addi¬ 
tion, I wrote to the following persons 
requesting their assistance and the aid 
of their organizations in my effort to 
secure action on railroad retirement leg¬ 
islation. 

W. P. Kennedy, president, Brother¬ 
hood of Railway Trainmen. 

A. E. Lyon, executive secretary. Rail¬ 
way Labor Executive Association. 

John Corbett, national legislative rep¬ 
resentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Robert Walkinshaw, regional director. 
United Railroad Workers of America, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Philip Murray, president, CIO. 

Elton J. Layton, chief clerk of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce. 

Finally, on August 23. 1950, I wrote 
to Chairman Crosser again pointing out 
that since social-security benefits are 
being liberalized, it would be difficult to 
explain to the retired railroader or his 
widow why beneffts under the Railroad 
Retirement Act have not been Increased. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat again that I have 
diligently sought action on amendments 
that would increase benefits and liberal¬ 
ize the provisions of the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. 

I think that any fair-minded person 
will admit that it is easy to make glit¬ 
tering promises about amending the 
Railroad Retirement Act, but it is a 
mark of insincerity to do so when you 
realize the difficulty of getting cox^gres- 
sional action even on the reasonable pro¬ 


visions contained in the amendments 
that I sponsored. 

My purpose in speaking to you on 
the subject is to point out the sincere 
efforts I have made to amend the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act and to convince 
recipients of railroad retirement bene¬ 
fits that we face a difficult task in ob¬ 
taining congressional action on such 
legislation and that no amount of dema¬ 
goguery can hide that fact. 


Laboring Men Are Tired of Being Kidded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 2950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
the CIO officials and some other labor 
bosses have put the success of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party first and the interest of labor 
they are supposed to represent second, it 
is time that labor understands just what 
they are doing. 

They support every measure the ad¬ 
ministration wants whether or not it is 
in the interest of labor. They then tell 
you that those who oppose the adminis¬ 
tration’s program voted against labor. 
They made the charge some months ago 
that I voted 12 times against labor in the 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
There was not a word of truth in what 
they said. They will later make the 
same sort of charge against my record 
in this Congress. Again, they will not 
state the truth. 

I have not in this Congress or the last 
Congress supported legislation that 
would be unfair and unjust to labor. I 
have voted favorably on many bills seek¬ 
ing to be helpful to labor. 

It is about time the clear-thinking 
Democrats in the ranks of labor, and it 
is about time the Republicans in the 
ranks of labor resent being kidded and 
used as a political cat’s-paw to gratify 
the ego of the labor bosses here in Wash¬ 
ington who are attempting to deliver 
your votes to this administration. 

I shall analyze a few of the charges 
made against me by the CIO to show 
just how silly and false they are. 

Their deception starts with listing in 
the CIO News magazine on January 2, 
12 bills when, in fact, only 3 affect 
labor. They know that by charging 
I voted 12 times against labor it will 
sound much more than 3 times. In fact, 
my vote on these 3 bills was in tlie best 
interest of labor. They were just 100 
percent wrong, as I will explain by ana¬ 
lyzing each bill. 

First, I will explain the nine bills they 
threw in to make my record look bad. 
This will expose their deception. 

1. If lUTART AID PEOOBAM 

I voted against giving $1,500,000,000 in 
aid to the European countries because I 
thought it was entirely too much. Cer¬ 
tainly that was not a labor bllL They 
list that vote as wrong. Is it wrong to 
try to protect you as a taxpayer? They 
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have to take a part of that money out 
of your pocket. 

S. ADDITIONAL EGA FUNDS 

It was proposed In this bill to give over 
$4,500,000,000 in Marshall plan funds to 
European countries. An amendment was 
offered to reduce it by $150,000,000. I 
voted to save this $150,000,000. It would 
have saved some taxes for labor and 
everyone else; yet, it was not a labor bill 
To prove I was right ECA had over $150,- 
000.000 left over at the end of the year. 

3. TRADE AGREEMENTS 

This bill gave the President the power 
to further reduce import duties or tariffs 
and increase the flood of foreign-made 
goods into this country that to date has 
thrown hundreds of thousands of men 
and women out of jobs. 

I voted against lowering these tariffs 
to protect the workers of our country. 
They say that vote was against labor. 
Do you agree that It was? Of course, 
you do not. 

Let me give you one of hundreds of 
instances where men are thrown out of 
work by these heavy imports. 

The Waltham Watch Co. of Massa¬ 
chusetts closed down and 3,000 watch 
workers lost their jobs. The interna¬ 
tional president of the union pleaded 
with the Congress and President Tru¬ 
man to raise the import duty on watches 
pointing out that with cheaper labor 
Switzerland is now furnishing 85 per¬ 
cent of watches sold in the United States. 
Over 100,000 glass and pottery workers 
In Ohio are now out of employment for 
the same reason; thousands of men in 
glass and other industries in West Vir¬ 
ginia are now losing their jobs because 
of this flood of imports. Shoe and oil 
workers in my district, and all over the 
Nation are urging us to try to raise the 
import, or tariff duties because they are 
losing their jobs. 

I have a letter from Earl W. Jimerson, 
president of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters of Chicago, stating that mil¬ 
lions of pounds of imported meat are 
reaching our country for sale from Po¬ 
land which is now behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. He says ; 

Our international executive board repre¬ 
senting 200,000 meat packing employees re¬ 
cently went on record to support Senate bill 
3056 Introduced by Senator Gillette. We 
will appreciate your support of this meas¬ 
ure when It reaches the House. 

This is to increase tariff duties, which 
I tried to do. Yet the CIO says my vote 
was against labor. 

4. RULER COMMITTEE CHANCrR 

This bill has nothing to do with labor, 
except when they changed the rules in 
the Eighty-first Congress it made pos¬ 
sible the passage of unnecessary legisla¬ 
tion increasing the cost of Government 
over $500,000,000 each year which adds 
to the taxes labor and all of us must 
pay. 

5. NATURAL GA8 ACT 

It is a silly deception to list this as 
a labor bill. 

This bill had the backing of the ad¬ 
ministration and the sanction of the 
Pxesident. If it had not been agree¬ 
able to him, his leaders in the House and 
in the Senate, namely Senator Lucas, 
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Speaker Rayburn, and Congressman 
McCormack, who always confer with the 
President on what bills shall come be¬ 
fore the Congress, it would never have 
been offered In the Senate, or the House. 
It was passed also in the Senate. 

Congressman Rayburn spoke for the 
bill and pointed out that it would not 
raise the price of gas 1 cent to anyone 
in the Nation. And it will not. This 
was not a labor bill. The CIO leaders 
later got the President to favor them 
with a political veto. 

e. ANTlMONorOLY —culler BILL 

This bill has nothing whatsoever to 
do with labor. It is not really worth ex¬ 
plaining. 

7. HOUSINO—REEO AMENDMENT 

This was a public-housing bill, to put 
the Federal Government into the build¬ 
ing of houses and the renting of them 
to the low-income group at what they 
could afford to pay in rent. The bal¬ 
ance of their rent to be paid out of the 
Federal Treasury, taxing all of the other 
people of the Nation to help pay a part 
of their rent bill. 

The bill will cost the Government 
probably $15,000,000,000. I voted against 
it. Again, this is not a labor bill but 
it will cost the laboring man and every¬ 
body who has built their own homes and 
are now having to pay heavy taxes, to 
be taxed a little more to help pay the 
rent of those who are only paying a 
part of the rent they should pay. I 
think you will agree I voted right. 

8. RENT CONTROL—WILLIAMS AMENDMENT 

Representative Williams offered an 
amendment to permit local government 
units, cities, counties, States to decon¬ 
trol rents in their own communities. It 
would seem the local people Should have 
a chance to run their own business 
rather than leave it up to bureaucrats 
here in Washington. The bill passed 
a few weeks ago. voted for by aP of the 
labor crowd in the House, contaias that 
same provision. Yet they say my vote 
was wrong. 

Real labor bills. Now I will take up 
the three bills in which labor is justly 
interested. 

I. SOCIAL SECURITY—RECOMMITAL MOTION 

In considering the social-security bill 
in the House, I voted to recommit the 
bill and bring it back in such form that 
it would increase social-security pay¬ 
ments for those in the lower wage brack¬ 
ets earning up to $3,000. These increases 
were in the interest of labor and the 
Senate bill has recently made such in¬ 
creases proving I was right. I then 
voted for the social-security bill. 

They bring in this recommital vote, 
hoping to deceive you into believing I 
voted against social security when, in 
fact, I voted for and spoke in favor of 
the bill on the final House passage. 

In this second se.ssion of Congress, 
when the Senate and House agreed upon 
a social-security bill that would increase 
social-security benefits from 60 to 85 per¬ 
cent which is regarded as the finest 
piece of social-security legislation ever 
offered, I spoke and voted for the pas¬ 
sage of this legislation. Yet, these po¬ 
litical top labor leaders will tell you that 


I did not support the passage of this 
fine piece of social-security legislation. 

2. MINIMUM WAGE—LUCAS BILL 

I voted for the Lucas, of Texas, amend- 
ment, the purpose of which was to more 
clearly define the law as to who should 
come under the act. I then voted for 
the 75-cent minimum wage law that is 
now on the statute books, yet. they say 
my vote was wrong. In other words, in 
their report, they would have you believe 
that I voted against minimum wage and 
social security wdien, in fact, I supported 
both bills and spoke in favor of them. 
They just do not tell you the truth. 

3. THE WOOD BILL 

In discussing the Wood bill or the 
Taft-Hartley Act, I should like to point 
out that when the Taft-Hartley law was 
wTitten all railway workers were ex¬ 
empted from any control by this law. 
The railway men were exempted because 
they work under the Railway Labor Act. 
The propo.sed Wood bill granted them 
the same exemption. 

In an attempt to meet the objections 
of labor to the Taft-Hartley bill so far 
as we could and yet write a sound bill 
fair for labor, bu.sine.ss, and everyone, we 
wrote the Wood bill. In the Taft-Hart- 
Icy bill, after a 2-year trial, we found that 
In 20 instances we could amend the law 
as requested by labor. 

We did this and wrote a fair and just 
bill which could not fail to be acceptable 
to the rank and file of labor, and to busi¬ 
ness as well. 

The big labor bosses and the Presi¬ 
dent, who wanted to keep the Taft- 
Hartley law on the statute books to use 
in this campaign, realized if the Wood 
bill was passed, we Republicans, aided 
by a few Democrats in the House, would 
get credit for writing an acceptable new 
bill and settling this question. They 
knew that it would swing a big labor 
vote our way with the election of a Re¬ 
publican Congress this November if they 
were unable to defeat our efforts. 

After 3 days of Intense pressure led 
by the President, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. Boyle, 
and by the big labor leaders who were 
playing the game with them, they were 
able to recommit the bill by only three 
votes. 

They refused to bring another bill out 
of the committee. The administration 
and the big labor bosses kepi the Taft- 
Hartley bill on the statute books. They 
did not want it repealed. They pre¬ 
vented the great rank and file of labor 
from having a better bill. 

They wanted to keep this bill as a 
bug-a-boo so they could call upon the 
laboring men to kick millions into the 
campaign. They wanted more millions 
from the pockets of labor. 

Mr. Speaker, the gradual increase in 
employment, higher wages, better con¬ 
tracts for the working men and the pros¬ 
perity of labor which has come about 
during the past 3 years is proof that has 
finally convinced the laboring men and 
women that they are in better shape to¬ 
day than ever before. 

It has proved to them that the big 
labor bosses, for political purposes, have 
been attempting to deceive the rank and 
file of labor throughout this time when 


they have assailed the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and other labor legislation as measures 
that would enslave labor. 

Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, bargaining across 
the table under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act with the great Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp., and without any 
strike or serious threat of strike, under 
this law. a few weeks ago signed a con¬ 
tract with General Motors giving greater 
benefits to the laboring men than any 
contract in the history of this country 
0 - the world. 

Mr. Reuther, when the contract was 
signed, said: 

The total gains for the workers during the 
life of this agreement would exceed $1,000,- 
000,000, and in the fifth year alone will 
add $700 to the income of the average Gen¬ 
eral Motors worker’s family. 

Mr. Reuther said: 

It was a historic agreement regarded by 
tin union as the most significant develop¬ 
ment In labor relations since the mass pro¬ 
duction Industries were organized In 1936 
and 1937. 

Mr. Speaker, there is but one Instance 
of hundreds of contracts written be¬ 
tween labor and management during the 
past 3 years, every one of which is a 
better contract than they have ever been 
able to obtain in the past. It belies the 
false charges of the labor bosses. 

What the laboring man and all of us 
need now is to stop this inflation and re¬ 
duce the high cost of living. To do that 
we need a new administration in Wash¬ 
ington that will quit deliberately feeding 
the fires of inflation and driving the cost 
of living higher, through the waste and 
reckless unnecessary spending of the tax¬ 
payers* money that is and has been the 
policy of this administration. 

They have spent billions of dollars 
more than they have taken in every year. 
This is extremely inflationary and works 
a hardship on the laboring men and 
women and on all the people. 

I have fought against increasing taxes 
on the laboring men and all of our peo¬ 
ple and wasting their money to the tunc 
of billions of dollars a year. 

If enough of the Members of Congress 
would vote as I do, to quit wasting the 
taxpayers* money, wc could stop in¬ 
creasing the Federal debt and reduce the 
cost of living. That is a wage rise that 
will really do labor some good. 


World Peace Without Honor? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOOaL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following articles 
from the Sun Coast News of August 16. 
1950: 

World Peace Without Honor? 

The people of the United States, looking on 
at this war that has begun In Korea, ap¬ 
pear to view it with about equal parts of 
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fury, incredulity, confusion, and frustration. 
Ifs a war we don't want and have tried In 
every way to avoid. Two world wars would 
seem to be enough. Now we have a third. 

But we do have it, and unless we win It 
we shall lose it—and If we lose it the earth. 
Including the United States, will be governed 
from Moscow. The worst thing we can do 
at this moment is to take it for granted 
that we shall win. We can win only If we 
use I ur heads and hold nothing back, for 
the Russians have the Jump on us. They 
are so confident that they hope not to have 
to fight us at all. but to run us ragged with 
minor engagements fought by .stooges all 
around their periphery till wo are worn out 
and can put up only guerilla resistance when 
taken over. 

Part of our confusion and frustration are 
caused by the fact that we have never been 
in a war like this one. This Is not the first 
time our forces have been mauled at the 
beginning, but It is the first time when 
our enemies looked forward with confidence 
to the long pull. If we Jet it go that way, 
this war may last the rest of our lives, even 
the lives of those who arc young, Rus¬ 
sia counts on growing constantly stronger 
during the next 30 years. If we are hur¬ 
ried by minor campaigns all over the world 
our economy and our morale are going to 
be subjected to such strains as they have 
never known, We shall have to pul on strin¬ 
gent controls and we are going to have to 
do without a lot of the things we've been 
used to If we’re to produce the quantities 
of munitions and train the numbers of men 
needed for the almost predictable series of 
emergencies. 

The action in Korea shows us what would 
happen to us in the Pacific If Russia were 
to send her own forces against us. We could 
not hold Korea, we could not hold Japan, 
we could not hold the Philippines, we proba¬ 
bly could not hold Alaska and perhaps not 
Hawaii. A recent discussion in the House 
of Commons exposed very frankly what would 
happen to Europe If Russia decided to march 
west. Eighty Russian divisions and four 
or five thousand tanks are mobilized and 
ready. Nothing could stop them before they 
reached the English Channel. There is only 
one reason why Russia has not already an¬ 
nexed our Pacific holdings and western 
Europe. She is afraid that if she makes open 
war on us we will drop atomic bombs. And 
we probably would. The world has no other 
reply to the enormous military machine 
Russia is holding over our head.s. 

There are many honest men who are won¬ 
dering whether anything we could win by a 
war would be worth the immense and pro¬ 
longed sacrifices a war will certainly demand 
of us. But one steady look at the Politburo 
makes it obvious to any American that he 
could not endure existence in that vast con¬ 
centration camp which is Russia and her 
Eatellites. We know democracy is not per¬ 
fect; It is only a political system which tries 
to give all its citizens a fair chance under 
rules of fair play. It’s not perfect, but it’s 
the best men have had so far and the Com¬ 
munist slave state Is probably the worst. 
There are conditions under which life Is 
not worth living, and those are the exact 
conditions now offered by Russia to the rest 
of the earth. Living in a democracy we are 
prejudiced against violence and try to avoid 
trouble when we can, but the men of vio¬ 
lence are marching their slaves against us 
again. We cannot accept what they offer. 
Weary of war though we are. It’s better to 
fight. 

Ultimately we shall win. The atom bomb 
is still ours and is holding the Russians at 
their borders. Invention and thought, which 
are dead in Russia, are very much alive 
among us, and they will begin to find ways 
to defeat the massed power of slaves and 
steel. Every soldier in our armies Is a po¬ 
tential leader, every working brain is a po- 
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tential leader of thought. We shall fight our 
way out of this trap, no matter how long it 
takes. 

But from now on. let us make no mistake 
about it: The war is on. the chips are down. 
Those among us who defend Russia or com¬ 
munism are enemies of freedom and traitors 
to the United Nations and the United States. 
American soldiers are dying In a battle 
against slavery, against Russia’s attempt to 
enslave mankind. Every man’s house will 
be in a target area before this thing ends, 
whether we like it or not. The United Na¬ 
tions is on our side because Russia is at war 
with every nation that insists on being free. 
Fortunately President Truman has seen the 
Russian danger, and he knows as well as 
Churchill how boldly and rapidly we must 
act If wc, as a nation, are to come out of 
this conilict alive. He will make very heavy 
demands on us, and very soon. He will have 
to make thorn, and we shall have to give 
everything we have to defend our liberty. 
Well, let us give it, and let us give our¬ 
selves. till Russia too has been taught that 
our free world is more than a match for 
the world of Genghis Khan. 


Hon. Harley 0. Staggeri, of Wett 
Virginia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Dominion News, Morgantown, W. 
Va., of August 25, 1950: 

It May Interest You 
(By Bill Hart) 

More than 2 years ago—it is now 3—1 first 
saw him. Ho came into the office with that 
boyish grin, a lilting laugh in his voice and 
his step was quick and firm, but he liad coun¬ 
try about him for all his assurances and city 
clothes. We know him then ns a stanch 
worker in his own home county, a chap who 
had won his own way, been chosen by ballot, 
to office and now he was saying: “I’m think¬ 
ing about running for Congress. Are you 
people going to have any candidate for the 
nomination from Monongalia?” The negative 
answer was forthcoming and thus we knew 
that Harley Staggers was thinking about 
seeking the Democratic nomination for Con¬ 
gress from the Second Congressional District 
of which Monongalia is the pivotal urea from 
several standpoints including population as 
well as having the only Democratic dally 
newspaper in all of the congressional district. 

\ How well he would campaign we didn’t 
know even alter he emerged with a solid 
victory in the Democratic primary with sev¬ 
eral opponents all of whom made more noise 
and breathed a great deal more confidence 
than our friend who throughout the general 
as in the primary Just kept working away, 
going to see people and telling them in his 
frank, open-face sincere way that if he went 
to Congress he would work us hard as he 
knew how to represent them as he knew 
they'd want him to represent *em—looking 
after his district after playing whatever rolo 
fate might cast him in as the national affairs 
cycle rolls along the corridors of the halls of 
Congress. The people heard, they believed, 
and they sent him to Congress—and now, the 
time comes to see if he will be returned,' 

What has this Congressman—this HABLurt 
Btaggers been doing since the people took 


him at his word and elected him to Con¬ 
gress? Probably no man has ever gone to 
Congress who has tried harder and few have 
worked harder. The day has not been too 
long, the night not too dark for Staggers not 
to be out pltchin* at his job of being a Con¬ 
gressman and no person has written him 
who didn’t get an answer and a helping 
hand, if possible. The truth is that many 
people knowing how much he is capable of 
doing have Imposed upon him trivial things 
that they should have performed themselves 
or better still never thought about, But of 
such Is the life of a Congressman who is 
never In conference and whose door stands 
open, whose hand Is outstretched and his 
heart is sympathetic to any worthy cause, 

Thusly, we are now moving into a cam¬ 
paign to determine whether this man of the 
people is to remain In the Halls of Congress 
or to be turned out in favor of another gen¬ 
tleman whose backers have unlimited funds 
and will undoubtedly strive with might and 
main to send him to the sent now held by 
Staggers. Against this money and the ad¬ 
mitted talents of the Republlclan nominee; 
against this great iorce. Staggers must de¬ 
pend almost entirely upon his record the 
past 2 years, his sincerity, his hone,sty, his 
irankncss, his warm handclasp, his infec¬ 
tious grin, his ability to get around to a lot 
of places a lot of the time. He has a tough 
battle lor talent and money combined are 
not easily beaten and the Republican nomi¬ 
nee for Congress has both. Staggers has 
the talents, talents plus, but he has no 
linancial angel. He has no slush fund, he 
has nothing save his friends and all of 
them are poor. 

In Monongalia County—where politics are 
meat and fiber lor many throughout all of 
the days of the year—the Democratic work¬ 
ers are finding legions of their Republican 
trlonds who are saying to each other: "Stag¬ 
gers is a worker; he’s our friend; he is al- 
W'ays around when we need him; he’s win¬ 
ning his fight for the synthetic liquid fuels 
laboratory—the greatest boost Morgantown 
and West Virginia University will have ever 
had if it comes about—we’re for him and 
we’re going to ask our friends to vote for 
him.” Yes; more and more people every day 
are saying in words or effect the foregoing. 
They are saying those words with the best 
of feelings for the Republican nominee who 
is a fine gentleman with a good war record. 
Staggers’ war record, too, stands out. but like 
his Republican opponent, he boasts not of It. 
Both did their wartime jobs and well. 

Labor Day, Staggers comes hero to once 
again be amongst some of his warmest 
friends for here in Monongalia where wo 
usually accept people slowly and with reser¬ 
vations Staggers has come to number his 
friends by the hundreds and hundreds and 
he is the living example of the time-tested 
principle that any ^rson who looks for 
friends and wishes to be a friend to people 
usually realizes that ambition. Btaogebr 
will be among friends here Labor Day. Let 
UB hope that on election day his friends will 
remember the great record he has compiled. 
Staggers must rely on his friends. He la 
poor, he has no great financial angel. 


Medical Education Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

»Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
tinder leave to extend my remarks In 
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the Record, I include the following letter 
from James Stevens Simmons, M. D.. 
brigadier general, United States Army, 
retired: president, Association of Schools 
of Public Health: 

Harvakd Univcbsitt, 

School op Public Health, 
Boston, Mass., August 21, 1950, 
Hon. John W. McCobmack, 

Representative in Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: The present criti¬ 
cal military situation in Korea and the im¬ 
minent threat of another global war places 
now emphasis on the need to provide for the 
Nation adequate facilities lor the post¬ 
graduate truimng of specialized experts in 
public health and military preventive medi¬ 
cine. This need for training Is esfientlal to 
the development and operation ol a fully 
effective wartime health conservation pro¬ 
gram both for the civil population and armed 
services. The direct practical relationship 
between the preventive techniques of public 
health and the conservation of national man¬ 
power is now well recognized. Our experi¬ 
ence in World War II leaves no doubt that 
an aggressive all-out program of military 
preventive medicine is Just as necessary to 
the success of a modern army as are modern 
equipment and weapons. 

With this iHCt in mind, it is of urRent 
importance to take stuck of all the faollitieB 
now available In the country with which to 
meet this emergency need for trained spe¬ 
cialists in public health and preventive medi¬ 
cine and to make sound plans for whatever 
the future may bring. In view of recent 
action deferring the passage of H. R. 8886, 
which would provide a portion of the emer¬ 
gency financial assistance needed to enable 
the schools of public health, the schools of 
medicine, and the allied professions to meet 
their expanding responfilbtUtios to the Na¬ 
tion, I am writing as president ol the Asso¬ 
ciation of Schools of Public Health to earn¬ 
estly request reconsideration and early pas¬ 
sage of this bill. 

The Health Resources Division of the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources B<mrd has re¬ 
sponded to the association's request lor an 
early conferrnco at which the Government 
would outline for the schools of public health 
the additional training demands that will 
be mode on them in the military and civil 
preparedness effort. Arrangements are under 
way for such a conference. Obviously, the 
success of any program adopted will depend 
on adequate Auancliil support. Without ad¬ 
ditional funds, the schools will be helpless 
In fullllling their obligation to the Nation. 

Dotailotl statements showing the present 
unsatisfactory financial situation of the 10 
schools and departments of public health, 
now engaged in the post-graduate training 
of public hooltli and prevonlivo medicine, 
have been presented to the Congress during 
the hist year at hearings on H. R. 6940, and 
therefore need not be repeated here. These 
statements show that the schools cjf public 
health not only lack the financial support 
required for peacetime operullon but that 
their total output of po.st-graduate trained 
spcclalistM Is about one-fifth of the number 
needed to properly operate the country's 
peacetime health programs. If the present 
Korean situation results in an all-out war, 
the nddltlonol demand of the armed services 
for such highly trained specialists will make 
this already critical situation hazardous. 

This letter is written as spokesman lor the 
association. However, I should like to add 
that from my 30 years of experience in mili¬ 
tary preventive medicine while on active 
duty In the Army, and especially from my 
observations as Chief of the Preventive Medi¬ 
cine Services In the Office of the Surgeon 
General throughout World War n, I am con¬ 
vinced that one of the most Important rc- 


Bponslbllitles which now faces the Congress 
and the country Is to take immediate steps 
to Insure the training of an adequate and 
continuing supply of experts, to Insure the 
prevention of disease and the conservation 
of health among our workers and our fighting 
men. It la my sincere belief that the need 
for early passage of H. R. 8886 Is Imperative. 
Its cost compared to the enormous outlays 
necessary for armaments, Is relatively minor. 
Yet the need It would serve is of major Im¬ 
portance to the maintenance of the Nation's 
strength. 

With best wishes. I am 
Sincerely yours, 

James Stevens Simmons, M. D., 
Brigadier General. United States Army 
{Retired ). President, Association of 
Schools of Public Health. 


Labor Leaders Again Fight Mundt-Nixon* 
Wood Bill, H. R. 9490, Aimed To 
Protect the United States Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, blind labor leaders are again re¬ 
sisting the efforts of this Congres.5 to 
write reasonable legislation that would 
curb the un-American activities of Com¬ 
munists, traitors, and fellow travelers. 
Yet it was only yesterday that Lee Press¬ 
man testified that he was a member, for 
1 year, of the Communist Party. Prom 
1935 until 1948 Pressman has been a top¬ 
flight labor leader. He was attorney for 
Philip Murray and the CIO during the 
time when labor moguls were fighting the 
Taft-Hartlcy law and the Mundt-Nixon 
bills in the Eightieth Congress. Since 
enactment of the Taft law, labor has 
really started to clear their ranks of 
Communists but until that time and even 
now, they have resisted every move to 
expel the “Red rats“ from their ranks. 
Except for vigorous action by Congress 
who knows but that this Government 
might have been overthrown by the 
radicals in this time of emergency. A 
heavy hand rests upon the sane labor 
leaders in this country. The rank-and- 
file union member is far ahead of his 
leader. Most union members are loyal 
and patriotic and they oppose the Com¬ 
munists in their ranks. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9490 is another 
piece of legislation that comes from the 
House Un-AmeiTcan Activities Commit¬ 
tee. It is a testimonial to the wisdom 
of this House in establishing that Com¬ 
mittee on a permanent basis in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. The Ameri¬ 
can people should be grateful to those 
who voted to continue the committee. 
Alger Hiss and his comrades of the Com¬ 
munist Party would still be spewing 
their poison in this country If the com¬ 
mittee had not been established. 

' Mr. Speaker, if I thought for one 
moment that this bill would give power 


to thwart the liberty and freedom of 
any group I would oppose It most vio¬ 
lently. I am satisfied that it does not. 
It aims to compel the registration of 
Communist and fellow-traveler organi¬ 
zations to register the names of their 
members. Is there any loss of liberty 
there when we consider that we are 
presently in a war against communism 
in Korea? The answer is obvious: 
The charge that it goes so far as to 
control thought has no basis in fact. 
It is a specious argument designed to 
be sensational for public consumption. 
Constitutional safeguards are in no way 
impinged by this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure comes to 
us for consideration by a unanimous 
report of the committee so it is strictly 
nonpartisan. Mr. Wood, the chairman, 
and the other members of the committee 
have spent hours listening to testimony 
and in writing the bill. Great credit 
is due them and especially the able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Walter] and the distinguished gentle¬ 
man from California [Mr. Nixon]. We 
have been Informed that only three or¬ 
ganizations appeared against the meas¬ 
ure, the American Federation of Labor, 
the CIO. and the Communist Party. In 
support of it are all the patriotic organ¬ 
izations in this country. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that H. R. 
9490 will pass this House by an over¬ 
whelming majority. I shall vote for it. 


Speech of Hon. Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. NOUND 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Paul V. 
McNutt, a great American, who has 
served his country well in war and peace 
addressed the American Legion at a ded¬ 
ication of their National Headquarters 
Building in Indianapolis on August 20. 
A past national commander of the Le¬ 
gion, Paul McNutt has been governor of 
Indiana, High Commissioner to the Phil¬ 
ippines, Federal Security Administrator, 
head of the War Manpower Commission, 
and Ambassador to the Philippines. His 
address on the position of the United 
States in international affairs is quite 
noteworthy. It follows: 

For Ood and country we of the American 
Legion have associated ourselves together and 
we dedicate this national headquarters build¬ 
ing to the service of the same high purpose. 
We are profoundly grateful to the people of 
the State of Indiana for making It available. 

It has been our lot to see more history 
made than we read In the books during the 
days of our youth. It has been our privilege 
to serve our country in two world wars and 
to help In the solution of the difficult prob¬ 
lems which are the Inevitable aftermath of 
armed conflict. 

Through the years the American Legion 
has kept the faith—^wlth community. State, 
and Nation, with the disabled, the orphans, 
and the widows, with our comrades, without 
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way of life. It has been a living force for 
good, a great stabilizing agency in the succes¬ 
sive and mounting crises which have beset us 
since the day of the Legion’s birth. Never 
was such a force, never was such an agency 
more needed than today as we face the great¬ 
est crisis of our time. 

For those of us who are now in middle 
age, virtually the whole of our adult lives 
has been spent amidst the disturbances, the 
threats, and the dangers of crises. There 
were u few years, say from 1924 to 1929, when 
it seemed that the earthquake of 1914 was 
over, that the ground beneath our feet had 
ceased to tremble, and that in our Western 
World at least the destruction was being re¬ 
paired, the wounds were healing, and men 
had resumed the works of peace. Wo now 
know that this was an illusion, that there 
was only a temporary lull, and that then 
there came upon us convulslon.s greater than 
any for which we were prepared. 

Thus for more than 35 years, with only 
short intervals ot comparative calm in which 
\o catch our breath and compose our spirits, 
wo have lived In the storm and stress of im¬ 
mense and Incalculable events. Not every 
generation goe.s through an ordeal of this 
kind. Our fathers had their troubles. In 
the Nineties they had to work their way 
through panics and acute economic disor¬ 
ders. But only two other generations of 
Ainerican.s, those who made the Republic 
between 1776 and say 1810, and those who 
held it together between 1061 and 1880, have 
really known what it meant to have to delend 
the very foundation of civilized living against 
a breakdown into the anarchy ol separated, 
qu.nrrcling groups. It is difficult, I think, 
to overestimate the nervous strain to which 
responsible men and women, those w'ho, as 
the Quakers say, have had a concern of man¬ 
kind, have been .su’ojected in those years. 
Think back to 1914 and then realize how 
tremendous have been the demands upon 
human energy, the constant jierll and the 
terrible anxiety first of World Waf I and its 
huge miseries, then of the peacemaking and 
the enormous complication ot high ambi¬ 
tions and violent passions, then of the revolu¬ 
tions W'hlch overthrew all the empires of 
continental EXiropc, then of the flr.st recon¬ 
struction in the Twenties, in which men had 
to fight every foot ot the way for small instal¬ 
ments of reason against the fierce rc.sistance 
of terrorized and shell-shocked masses of 
people, then the break-down In 1929 and all 
the panics, and the revolutions which have 
swept mankind. Then this was followed by 
catastrophic. World War II, which all but 
destroyed civilization. Its Impllcnlions wo 
do not realize, its consequences we cannot 
know. Any man who ha.s lived through these 
trcmeridou.s years and has tried as a respon¬ 
sible leader or as a conscientious citizen to 
do his part, to rise to the occasion, to con¬ 
tribute what he had In him, has endured 
anxieties, has drawn upon his reserves ot 
moral force, to a point where at times It 
seems Inhuman to ask any more of him. We 
need not be astoulshed that statesmen have 
become contused, that the peoples have again 
and again acted as if they were more than a 
little mad. The generation which has been 
passing through the ordeal of this crisis is 
shocked and weary and nervously spent. It 
has been frightened by blow after blow for 
which it was unprepared, bewildered by 
events which it could not understand, disap¬ 
pointed as one fair hope and one fair promise 
after another have been dashed to pieces. 
In the considered opinion of many students 
of contemporary history, we face today a 
greater test of our devotion to American 
principles than we have at any time in the 
past. 

The great war through which we passed 
from 1941 to 1945 was a challenge to every¬ 
thing we believed in—to all our principles 
and even to our national survival. Today 


we face a challenge not only to our survival 
as a nation but to the very existence of man¬ 
kind in the state we now know. It Is not 
only the challenge of resurgent totalitarian¬ 
ism. It is a challenge to the basic truths of 
modern civilization. Wo thought we had 
firmly established those truths by our vic¬ 
tory in 1945. We know today that we have 
not. What we accomplished was merely the 
defeat of one particular group of forces 
which arose to threaten modern civiliza¬ 
tion. We find today that there are other 
challenges more sinister and more forbid¬ 
ding than any in the recorded history of 
man. 

We thought we had established beyond 
all question and doubt the concept of “one 
world,” the concept of the Indivisibility of 
peace and of the brotherhood of man. We 
thought we had fixed beyond challenge the 
truth of the statement that human, indi¬ 
vidual rights and the dignity of the human 
spirit were to be recognized above all other 
values. We thought we had firmly estab- 
llshod the fact that governments are insti¬ 
tuted among men to protect and preserve 
their Inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the ])ursult of happiness, and that govern¬ 
ments exist only by the consent of the gov¬ 
erned, under justice and law. 

Today. 5 years after the end of hostilities, 
we find these truths again challenged. We 
find one nation arrogating to Itsell the right 
to determine the fate of others and the right 
to rule others. 

Such action Is the antithesis of democ¬ 
racy. One of the great purposes of the 
American Legion is to safeguard and trans¬ 
mit to po.sterlty the principles of Justice, 
freedom, and democracy. Justice and free¬ 
dom define themselves. Democracy is the 
unrestricted right (^f the people to choose or 
change their form of government. The im¬ 
portant thing is freedom to choose or change. 
Many ol us have honied with all our hearts 
for a world in which all would be free to 
make such choice or change and, being tree, 
would sit around the table to settle differ¬ 
ences as people of good will have always 
done. We desire to live in peace and do our 
part as u member of a community of na¬ 
tions. It would seem sen.'nble to have a sin¬ 
gle community, one world, as some have put 
It. The League of Nations was and the 
United Nations is such an organization. 
Fragile as it may be and feeble as its ef¬ 
forts seem, it is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, the ultimate method of achieving uni¬ 
versal peace. It deserves and Is receiving 
our wholehearted support. An overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the nations and the peoples 
ol the v^orld believe in it. They can, If they 
will, give It the strength to keep the peace 
and to maintain a system of ordered liberty. 
To borrow an expression from our Navy—• 
“Make It stow.” 

However, events of our lifetime, I trust, 
have made us realists. Therelore, if, for 
the time being, in the nature ol men and 
things, there cannot be one world then let 
there be two or more. We do not seek to 
impose our way of life upon any other peo¬ 
ples. By the same token wo will not tol¬ 
erate the efforts of others to Impose their 
way of life upon u.s. We join with all others 
of like mind to preserve freedom for all of 
us in that world to which we belong. 

For the record, it is well to point out on 
this memorable occasion, that, from the day 
of its birth, the American Legion has carried 
the unceasing fight against communism, 
fascism, and totalitarianism In any form. 
Its members were the martyrs of the un¬ 
forgettable Centralia massacre. Its action 
blocked the plan for an American revolution 
which envisioned enlisting large members 
of ex-servicemeu under the Red standard. 
Its voice has been the vigilant voice of 
warning as to the enemy in our midst. Its 
hand has been raised to maintain law and 


order in every emergency or disaster. Its 
leadership has been steadfast In promoting 
an understanding of and devotion to Ameri¬ 
can democracy, a program which we have 
seen fit to call our Americanism program. 

No organization has more consistently 
supported and urged an adequate national 
defense. For this stand Legionnaires have 
been the target of all manner of silly epi¬ 
thets, jlngolsts, sabre-rattlers, war mon¬ 
gers, and superpatriots. Neither name-call¬ 
ing nor well-financed, skillfully directed op¬ 
position has changed the stand of the 
American Legion. And now. at long last, 
the American people and the responsible 
officers of Government have recognized the 
absolute necessity of preparedness. The 
American Ijegion is not in the least con¬ 
cerned with the fact that for 30 years it was 
a voice crying in tho wilderness. It is vitally 
concerned with what Is done about national 
dcfen.so now—rl^ht now. 

The American Legion is for universal mili¬ 
tary training. 

The American Legion is for tho mobiliza¬ 
tion of all of our resources. 

Never again must be learn the bitter les¬ 
son of too little and too late. 

Americans love freedom with such a pas¬ 
sion that they Instinctively resent any move 
which smacks of regimentation. If I am any 
judge of their temper at the moment it 
would seem that, after mature consideration 
rather than emotional judgment, they are 
ready to submit themselves to such controls 
ns are necessary during, but only during, the 
period of national danger. 

That this is a period of grave national 
danger is apparent to all. 

We thought that we were born In an age 
of reason, of truth, of enlightenment, that 
the shadows at tho beginning of the century 
were the shortening shadows of the dawn 
ot a better day. ’I'o our great dismay we have 
found ourseives constantly fighting un¬ 
reason. untruth, and ignorance and that an 
Iron curtain cuts off all light. 

Three years ago an oriental of high stand¬ 
ing and great Influence said to me that the 
only thing which gains and holds respect in 
this day and age is superior force. I replied 
that I had never listened to such cynicism. 
Tho East has seen centuries of man’s In¬ 
humanity to man and I have come to under- 
.sUind that he was quoting from the book of 
exiierlence. 

If, us it would seem, we face the threat of 
Miother of the dark ages it behooves Us to 
carry a sword in one hand and the torch of 
liberty in the other. We must be the superior 
force In order to keep alight the torch of 
liberty which illumines the path to a better 
day. 

It is not enough that we be strong for our 
own Bakes. We have earned a position of 
world leadership. All freedom-loving nations 
and peoples look to us. Wo are ready to sup¬ 
port and befriend our allies and to cooperate 
with movements designed to Isolate totali¬ 
tarianism and tyranny. We have acknowl¬ 
edged and accepted our responsibilities. In 
a world crisis of such magnitude, such vio¬ 
lence and such complexity, It is for us to 
take whatever steps are necessary to main¬ 
tain peace. 

In the stress and strain of the moment we 
must not forget those who, through the 
years, have been our steadfast friends. 
Yonder is the last flag to fly over the Philip¬ 
pines as an American possession. It Is the 
flag which was lowered in honor and glory on 
July 4, 1946. Its stars were made and sewed 
by loving hands from every province of the 
Philippines. The Indiana War Memorial was 
selected as Its sanctuary by the President of 
the United States. 

On a comparative basis the Philippines 
suffered more damage than any Blmllar area 
in the war zones. The Filipino people had 
more casualties in proportion to population 
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than any other peoples In World War 11. 
Manila’s destruction was greater than that 
of any war capital with the possible excep¬ 
tion of Warsaw, It Is still the city of missing 
faces and missing places. One other fact 
must never be forgotten. The Philippines 
was the only one of the possessions or 
colonies of the Allied Nations to stand fast 
from the beginning to the end. The Fili¬ 
pinos fought with unsurpassed bravery 
from the first day lo the last. Our conduct 
In the Islands lor half a century and our 
prompt fulfillment of the promise of Inde¬ 
pendence give the lie to the Btatements of the 
Soviet member of the Security Council. The 
offer from the Philippines of 6,000 troops is 
no Idle gesture in reply. 

The Republic of the Philippines \h our ex¬ 
periment in democracy In the Far East. The 
islands are a very important part of our 
western defense line. The present economic 
troubles of the Filipinos are due, for the most 
part, to the war. They need substantial 
help now. For our own sake ; as well as for 
theirs, we must not delay. I cit this as a 
primary example of what must be done out¬ 
side the borders of our country, 

A new flag bravely files on the battlefields 
of Korea. For the first time it flies over this 
memorial plaza. It Is the emblem of the 
United Nations. To me It symbolize.s a fa¬ 
miliar piirase in the preamble of the Legion’s 
constitution: "To make right the master of 
might." It is an expression of the con¬ 
tinuing hope of men of good will and good 
sense everywhere that world wars can be 
averted, that the forces of order In this world 
are still more powerful than the forces of 
chaos. 

I am glad the two flags fly together. Free¬ 
men in all purt.s of the world are our fellows 
in this great adventure of man’s history. 
Freedom now fights back. It has awakened 
to the challenge. It la aware of the grave 
dnnger, which is twofold: externally through 
powerful military aggression; Internally 
through Infiltration on the one hand and 
certain failures of the free system to meet 
man’s needs on the other. The free must 
meet the danger In both of Its aspects. 

The United Nation’s peace forces, manned 
largely by the United States, have their backs 
against the sea in the Korean bridgehead. 
Dangers of similar military onslaughts exist 
In half a dozen other soft spots througlnnit 
the world. It is the crafty strategy of the 
Soviet total! tariuus to strain the resources 
of freemen to exhaustion without exposing 
their own forces directly. They have made 
cat’s-paws of their slaves, who are victims of 
police-state thinking, children of fear, born 
of ignorance. 

In reality we fight for their freedom as well 
as our own. We must teach them the fruitful 
footsteps toward Individual-based society. 
The achievement of the free system Is not 
merely a higher standard of living but the 
opportunity It alTords to God’s Individual 
man. 

This Is no time for fear or frustration. If 
we stand firm, the day will come when the 
democracies of the world will be able to 
say. us Pitt said: "Wc have saved ourselves 
by our own exertions, and the world by our 
example." 

When the curtains of this night are pinned 
together with a star, may that star be the 
star of Bethlehem, He wlio was born under 
that stiu* said: ‘T am come that they may 
have life and that they may have It more 
abundantly." The words of the Master, who 
Is the Prince of Peace, must be the pattern 
of the peace. 

In that spirit, as we dedicate this building, 
wo rededlcate ourselves to God and country. 
May Ood give us the vision to see the path 
and the courage to follow It. With divine 
lie'p we will not fall. 


Concurrent RetoIutioD With Regard To 
Armed Aggressions by Russia or Satel¬ 
lite Nations 
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HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement: 

Congressmen Hale, of Maine; Hehteb, of 
Massachusetts: and Judd, of Minnesota, to¬ 
day filed a concurrent resolution in the 
House of Representatives in effect holding 
the Government of the U. S. S. R. responsi¬ 
ble lor any new outbreak of war which might 
occur fls a result of an armed attack against 
any nation by a Russian satellite or by Rus¬ 
sian-occupied Germany. In filing this reso- 
lutiou they made the following statement: 

"For a few weeks after the attack by North 
Korea on South Korea It was the policy of 
our Government never to mention Soviet 
Russia as being in any way responsible for 
or connected with this attack, although all 
the evidence available to the United Nations 
or to the United States pointed directly to 
the contrary. Presumably our policy was 
motivated by the wish to give the Soviet 
Union an opportunity to disavow the action 
of North Korea. Its failure to do so has 
given every Indication that the Soviet Union 
believes it can moke use of its satellites in 
order to launch attacks on noncommunlslic 
countries and escape direct responsibility for 
the consequences. The resolution which wo 
have filed is Intended to make it absolutely 
clear that, Insofar as the Congress is con¬ 
cerned, Soviet Russia can no longer inspiio 
Its satellites to aggressive action without 
being held accountable for such action 
through the appropriate agency, namely, the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Wo 
believe that a forthright statement of this 
kind, concurred in by the Senate and the 
House, would serve In some measure as a 
deterrent to further acts of aggression of the 
type Initiated by the North Korean.?, and 
would clear the atmosphere with respect to 
arcouiitabllity, should such further acts 
occur. 

"We further believe It Important to point 
up to the satellite nations that we have no 
illusions us to their foreign policy and their 
niilitpry activities. Obviously they lue 
under the direct control of the Kremlin." 

The text of the resolution follows: 

"Whereas the action by the government 
of North Korea on June 25, 1950, character¬ 
ized by 63 nations as aii net of unprovoked 
aggression, has clearly received the approvul 
ol the government of the U. S. S. R.; and 

"Whei eas this action of the government of 
North Korea comes as a sequel to repeated 
acts on the part of the government of the 
U. 6, S. R., clearly evidencing its unwilling¬ 
ness to cooperate in maintaining Interna¬ 
tional peace; and 

"Whereas the government of the U. S, 8 R. 
has armed, equipped, and trained nationals 
of c(mntries contiguous to It or occupied 
by its army: Now, therefore, be It 

"Resolved {the Senate concurring), That 
(1) it is the sense of the Ctongreas that any 
armed attack by the governments of the 
U. S. S. R., Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia. Russian-occupied Ger¬ 
many, Albania, or Communist China, or by 
any one or more of such governments, upon 
the peoples of any nation must be regarded 
by the Congress of the United States as a 
til rent to the peace, breach of the pence, or 


act of aggression on the part of the U. 8. 
S. R. Itself. Such attack, as in the case of 
North Korea, must be deemed to call for 
appropriate action by the Security Council 
of the United Nations for the maintenance 
or restoration of International peace and 
security. 

"(2) Upon the adoption of this resolution, 
the President of the United States is respect¬ 
fully requested to communicate its terms to 
the Security Council of the United Nations." 


Aid and Comfort for the Enemy 
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Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, follow¬ 
ing is an editorial from the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Star-Courier, which is one of the 
finest newspapers in the entire Nation. 

This analytical editorial demonstrates 
that the people of America are able to 
see through the clouds of confusion 
stirred up by the partisan maneuvering 
of certain politicians. The editorial fol¬ 
lows: 

Aid and Comfort for the Enemy 

The Communist movement is a world-wide 
menace which must be met with such strong 
and determined actions as we have taken 
In Korea. But, right here In our own coun¬ 
try there is another immediate and danger¬ 
ous situation which must be headed off 
before it causes irreparable harm. 

Tills growing danger in our midst is the 
violent stand which some unscrupulous Re¬ 
publican politicians have taken against the 
administration’s pursuit of the war effort. 
Within the last few weeks these thoughtless 
politicians have seized upon the Korean sit¬ 
uation ns the long awaited excuse for a cam¬ 
paign Issue. Their bombastic oratory, at 
times, has bordered on the subversive. Mos¬ 
cow could not do a better Job of attempting 
to undermine the faith of the American 
people In their government than l.s being 
done by these political opportunists. 

Indeed, there are times when one cannot 
help but believe that these politicians In 
their misguided zeal for a campaign issue 
w^ould welcome the defeat of the Allied 
forces in Korea In order to lay the bloody 
corpse at the feet of the American people 
and declare: "Tills Is the fault of a Demo¬ 
cratic administration." 

It Is the right and the duty of the mi¬ 
nority to criticize the party in power, but 
when that criticism borders on the sabotag¬ 
ing of a nation, It Is going too far for politi¬ 
cal purposes. 

While American boys are dying on the 
Korean front, these politicians are taking the 
opportunity to confuse the people at homo 
and thus hinder the nation’s wai* effort. 
Hero Is a real and Immediate danger for all 
of us. 

In the midst of this new surge of politi¬ 
cal oratory and opposition to the adminis¬ 
tration are thre; Hooslers: Senators Cafe- 
hart and Jenner and Representative Hal- 
LECK. These three Hoosier congressmen, 
who consistently voted against every effort 
of Congress to stem the tide of communism 
in Europe, now would blame the war In 
Korea on the President and a Democratic 
administration. Capehart, Jenner and Hal- 
LECK were lined up with the isolationist wing 
In Congress that opposed the Marshall plan 
aid foi Kuropo. Fortunately, wo were able 
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to pass the aid bills despite the ham¬ 
stringing tactics of the Isolationists. And, 
It has b'‘en the Marshall plan alC which has 
helped to save Europe up to now from being 
completely overrun by communism. 

Our aid to Greece and Turkey helped to 
save those countries. The Red forces wore 
repulsed In Greece. Turkey was saved as 
a buffer against any Russian movement into 
the Near East, which would mean the loss 
of the vital Iranian oil fields. In Italy, in 
Fi’ance, in western Germany and in the Low 
Countries the forces of democracy have been 
triumphant over oommuiilsm. Yet in the 
Conp.rebs of the United States, Senators 
Capehaht and Jenner and Representative 
Halleck were against economic aid for the 
democratic forces in Europe. 

Now along comes w.ar in the Par East. 
What about our policy in the Far East? 
Why did the war break out in Korea? Was 
our StiUe Department remiss in its handling 
of the Far East relations? 

We don’t think so. We believe that every 
effort within our power was made to give 
the people in the Far East reason to oppose 
communism. But, the Far East is unlike 
Europe. Culturally and industrially the 
teeming millions of Asia are far behind the 
rest of* the world. There was nothing to 
begin with, and it was recognized that all 
the great wealth of this Nation could not 
hope to bolster an economy that had no 
foundation. Aid for the Chlang Kai-shek 
regime in China was abandoned after we 
had poured millions of dollars into the 
country only to see it disappear Into the 
pockets of the greedy war lords surrounding 
Chlang. In South Korea we fostered a demo¬ 
cratic regime and gave the people food and 
arms, but apparently it was not enough. Yet, 
It was all that economy-minded Congress¬ 
men In both parties saw fit to give. 

The Democratic administration in Wash¬ 
ington is accused of negligence by these poll- 
tical-mlnded men and of spreading our aid 
too thin. Let us not forget that it was 
many of these same politicians who now 
criticize the administration for failing to 
be ready lor the Korean emergency who 
fought the hardest to cut all appropriations. 
If they had had their way we would now 
bo facing the Communist hordes In Europe 
as well as in Asia. 

Our memory takes us back only a few 
short weeks when the cry of the.se same poli¬ 
ticians was economy, economy, and more 
economy. They wanted economy where there 
was no place to economize except in our 
appropriations for defense which then were 
taking some 70 percent of the annual na¬ 
tional budget. 

We are now engaged In a bitter war in 
Korea. It is a war which will test the 
strength of a democratic world as opposed 
to the Communist ideology. It is going to 
take a united front here and in all demo¬ 
cratic nations of the world to win. 

The Capeharts, the Jenners, and the Hal- 
Iccks who are creating dissension In the 
ranks are aiding the Russian cause. They 
are unwittingly providing aid and comfort 
for the enemy. 


James M. Mead 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Congressional Rec« 
ORD, a very interesting biographical 
sketch of our former colleague and able 
Senator from New York, Mr. James M. 
Mead. 

The article describes the broad expe¬ 
rience of Jim Mead, and shows how devo¬ 
tion to his duties and a brilliant and ac¬ 
tive mind have led him up the ladder of 
success. The friends of former Sena¬ 
tor Mead will read this article with much 
interest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

{From the Eiiglnemen’s Magazine of July 
1950] 

Uncle Sam’s Chie? Cop- -^’rom Water 

Boy on Lackawanna to Chairman op 

Federal T’rade Commission: Jim Mead's 

Great Record 

(By Ruben Levin) 

Back In 1910, a tall, handsome, genial 
young.ster, with a remarkably winning per- 
Bonallty, was appointed to the Capitol Police 
force. For a year ho served as a cop In 
and around the Legislative Halls of Congress. 

Today, that youngster—now graying at 
the temples, but with the same charm and 
persuasiveness—Is Uncle Sam’s chief cop. 
His job is to see that business goes straight 
and to crack down on monopoly. 

Railroaders hardly need to bo told that this 
man is James Michael Mead, the ono-tlme 
water boy on the Lackawanna, whose rise 
to fame and Influence is a typical American 
saga. 

Last fall Jim Mead was appointed by 
President Truman to membership on the 
Federal Trade Commission, the agency which 
has the responsibility of policing business 
and curbing monopoly. 

I^atc in May, lYuman moved Jim up to the 
chairmanship of the Commission. That Job 
Is now a particularly Important one because, 
under a reorganization plan approved by 
Congress, extensive new pow'^rs are vested 
in the Chairman. He becomes the top cop 
In reality, as well as in name. 

Behind him is an extraordinary career, 
with which old-timers on the “iron horse*' 
arc already familiar, but this Is a good time 
to retell it for the newer generation on the 
rails. 

Jim was literally born Into railroading. 
Ills lather and mother both worked on the 
railroads, Jim and all his four brothers did 
the same. So did scores of relatives. At 
one time it was possible to count a hundred 
members of the Mead and related families 
who held Jobs on the "iron horse." They 
toiled In almost every craft and belonged to 
almost every union on the rails. There 
were enough of them to run a fair-sized rail¬ 
road, all by themselves. 

Jim’s father was a maintenance-of-way 
worker on the old Pittsburg Sc Bhawmut. 
His mother, Mary Jane Kelley, herself the 
daughter of a railroader, was employed In 
railroad station restaurants at Hornell and 
Caiiascraga, N. Y. Mary’s sisters and broth¬ 
ers also labored on the railroads all the live¬ 
long day. 

As Jim recalls It, those were the days be¬ 
fore diners were common on the rails. Trains 
stopped long enough for passengers to hop 
off and grab a bite at the depots. 

“Many young girls of the countryside 
found Jobs in these depot restaurants very 
attractive," Jim Mead said. “They didn’t 
stay long—for a very simple reason: The 
engineers, the firemen, the trainmen, and 
others who ate in those restaurants married 
the belles." 

That was how Jim's father, Thomas Mead, 
met and married Mary Jane Kelley. They 
moved into a little rough shack by the side 


of the tracks on the Lackawanna at Mount 
Morris, N. Y. Tom Mead was then a fore¬ 
man and he was provided by the railroad 
with that shack so he could readily be picked 
up at any time of the day or night in case 
of a wreck or other emergency. 

It was In that little home that Jim first 
saw the light of day back hi December 1885, 
and where he spent his earliest years. Jim 
has a photo of that hut on the walls of his 
office now. “When the trails rolled by, It 
rattled like an accordion," he remembers. 

While Jim was still a young hoy the family 
moved to Buffalo. The family grew and the 
youngsters had to seek work at an early age 
to help make ends meet. Jim had to quit 
school at 12, His first Job was that of 
water boy on the Lackawanna, carrying 
buckets of water to thirsty section hands. 

Soon ho was promoted to lamplighter, tak¬ 
ing cure of switch lamps: then to a malnte- 
nance-of-way worker. The waymen weren’t 
organized then, but about that time the car¬ 
men on his mad struck for higher pay. When 
strikebreakers tried to use the section shanty 
for their tools, he threw them out and 
chalked up a sign: “No Scabs Permitted 
Here " For that he was fired, ending his 
career as a track worker. 

Then he got a Job with the Pullman Co., 
working on car dynamos, and Joined the 
electrical workers. 

When the opportunity arose to become a 
cop at the Capitol in Washington, he grabbed 
It. On the side, he spent ail possible spare 
time studying law, boning far into the night. 

When he resigned to return to Buffalo, he 
told his fellow cops lightly: “I'll be back in 
10 years as a Member of Congress," 

In Buffalo, he went to work for the Erie 
as a switch tender and became active in the 
switchmen*8 union. Three years later lodge 
226 elected him as president. His brothers 
were similarly active in unionism. One was 
president of a local lodge of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Englnemen, an¬ 
other was a member of the railway clerks, a 
third of the trainmen, and a fourth was a 
dispatcher, later killed in line of duty. 

The year 1913 marked his first entry Into 
politics. He ran for the Erie County board 
of supervisors and made It. He launched an 
immediate fight for reforms. 

Then he tried for the legislature in 1915 
and won. He was elected an assemblyman 
for four successive terms, each time with 
larger pluralities. He made a great record 
there as a champion of workers and the 
public welfare. For example, he led suc¬ 
cessful battles for a full crew law, for a semi¬ 
monthly pay bill, for a cab sutety act, and 
many other progressive measures. A Demo¬ 
crat In a Republican-controlled legislature, 
he developed a reputation as a legislator who 
got things done. 

His big test came in 1918. At the urging 
of organized labor and liberal forces, he ran 
for Congress, and triumphed in the race. 
Ho came to Washington as a Congressman 
at the nge of 33—ln 2 years’ less time than 
the prediction he had made to his fellow 
“cops" 111 1910. 

For 20 years thereafter ho served in 
the House, winning roelection each lime, 
even during Republican landslides. As¬ 
signed to the House Post Office Committee, 
he became one of the ablest champions of 
postal workers in Congress, scoring many 
gains for them. 

He was an outstanding supporter, too, of 
all rail labor legislation, as well as every 
other measure in the Interest of those who 
toll for a living. He helped put through the 
Hallway Labor Act, the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and many other progressive laws. 

When the late Senator Royal S. Copeland 
died in 1938, Mead was unanimously chosen 
by the Democratic State convention to run 
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for the post. He was elected by a thump¬ 
ing majority then—and again in 1940, when 
he ran lor the full 6-year term. In 1940 
he was persuaded to run for Governor of New 
York State, and was defeated—for the first 
time In hP; career. 

Hia record In the House and Senate Is un¬ 
paralleled. Not only d)d he have a perfect 
score from labor's Ptandpoint, but he never 
ducked a vote. There wore no misses, no 
absences in his box score. He was always at 
hand to register his stand, and to fight for 
what he believed was right. 

Mead served on many outstanding com¬ 
mittees. He was active on several that dealt 
with the problems of small business. He 
was also a member of the famous Temporary 
National Economic Committee, which probed 
the evils of monopoly and big business. 

During World War II he served side by side 
with Hurry Truman, later to become Presl- 
dfiit, cm the famous Senate War Investigat¬ 
ing Commlttoe, and when Truman beenmo 
Vice President In 1944, Mead succeeded to 
tlie chairmanship of llie comiiilttee. 

He did a superb Job. Like Truman, he 
turned the spotlight on war contract swin¬ 
dlers, on makers of defective war materials, 
Oil other abuses In the war production pro¬ 
gram. Quite a number of crooks were sent 
to Jail, duo to Mead’s efforts. Equally Im¬ 
portant, he saved the taxpayers hundreds of 
millions, If not billions of dollars. In war 
contract expenditures. 

How docs he react to his present position— 
Is It the most iuteresting and challenging he 
has held? This writer put that question to 
him. 

“No, I would demur to that," he replied. 
“It IS a very Important task. But I still be¬ 
lieve that to be a Member of the House of 
Representatives from any State Is as Inter¬ 
esting, exciting, and constructive a position 
as anyone can hope to aspire to In the public 
service, I would any the same of Senators, 
except that those from the big and populous 
States do not have sufliclently adequate 
staffs to prepare themselves as thoroughly 
as they would like to for the hlg debates and 
Issues up before Congress “ 

Mead’s experience In Congress with the 
problems of small and big business, and his 
administrative experience as chairman of 
Important committees, have come in good 
stead. Under hls leadership, the Commis¬ 
sion has been Injected wltli new life and 
energy. 

Many reforms have been Instituted to ex¬ 
pedite action on cases Involving monopo¬ 
listic practices and flagrant abuses In busi¬ 
ness. John Carson, another newer member 
of the Commission, has also played a major 
role in this “transfusion.” Like Mead, Car¬ 
son Is a veteran of many battles for pro¬ 
gressive causes and a former leader In co¬ 
operative and consumer movements. 

One of the most unusual developments Is 
that for the first time In years, the Commis¬ 
sion has cleaned up nil cases which are ready 
for decisions, and it Is now current In its 
work. To achieve that objective has meant 
much toll on Sundays, holidays, and nights 
for Mead and hls aseoclates. 

Mead stressed, however, that the aim of 
the Commission is not Just quantity of 
cases, but real protection of the consumer 
as well as small business—and, above all, 
maintenance of an honest American system 
of competition. 

One final point: Jim Mead has been a mem¬ 
ber of many organizations, but one of hls 
greatest prides i.s the life membership he 
holds in the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. It was unanimously conferred on 
him by the 1927 convention of the Switch¬ 
men In recognition of hls great service to 
workers on the rails and hia championship 
of the people's welfare. In hls office is a 
silver plaque, emblematic of that member¬ 
ship, and It holds a high place there In a 
case full of mementos of a long and valiant 
career. 


Speech of Attistant Secretary of Defense, 
Marx Leva, at Veterans of Foreign Wars 
National Encampment 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
dlstinsuifihed speakers at the Fifty-first 
Annual Encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign "Wars of the United States, held 
in Chicago this week, was Mr. Marx 
Leva, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
It was appropriate that Mr. Leva, as a 
representative of the Department of 
Defense, should have made the chief 
subject of his address a report on the first 
3 years of unification, with a further re¬ 
port on how the successful working of 
the unification of the armed services is 
afiecting the course of our operations in 
Korea. I say successful because, as Mr. 
Leva pointed out, we can truthfully say 
that—— 

Today wo have In Korea more men and 
more armfi than we scut to the invaf.iou o! 
north Africa in November of 1942, 11 
months after Pearl Harbor. 

The streamlined defense establish¬ 
ment that we now have seems made to 
order to meet the situation that con- 
fronts us. There is no reason to believe 
that it will not prove equally efiicient if 
a different situation should arise. 

Unification has not only brought the 
three military services under one civilian 
head, and together operationally under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It has pro¬ 
duced more efficient shipping, more eco¬ 
nomical procurement, and a uniform 
code cf military justice. It has per¬ 
mitted an economy in administration 
that has directly affected the combat 
rcadines.s of the services. To quote only 
one of Mr. Leva’s illustrations: 

At the time of the Communist coup In 
Czechoslovakia, In March of 1948, only 28 
percent of the Army’s manpower was In com¬ 
bat units. By the time of the Communist 
Invasion of Korea In June of 1960, this 
figure had grown to 43 percent. 

Mr. Leva did not confine his remarks, 
however, to a report on actions taken 
within the Department of Defense. He 
paid tribute to things the President and 
the Congress have done in recent years 
which have helped the free world to 
make progress in rehabilitating Itself 
from the hunger, fear, and despair that 
followed in the wake of World War 
II. Such actions have considerably 
strengthened hope of peace, and there¬ 
fore the security of the United States. 
These actions have Indeed given such en¬ 
couragement to the hope of the free 
world for an enduring peace, that it is 
not surprising that the masters of the 
Kremlin should have instigated aggres¬ 
sion in Korea, to reverse the flow of the 
tide. 

If blame for the Korean situation is to 
be placed on anyone, it must be placed 
on the Communist aggressors who broke 
the peace. Instead of blaming our own 


administrators for It, we will—if we are 
honest and wise—place the blame where 
the blame belongs, but be grateful that 
in our own country we had, even before 
Korea, built up strength that permits us 
to withstand the attack. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend, I 
insert Mr. Leva’s able and encouraging 
report in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. It follows: 

l am very glad to have this opportunity 
to be with you today, at this fifty-first en¬ 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Since I spent 26 months on sea duty on 
one of the Navy’s LST’s during World W'di II. 
I believe I am eligible for membership In 
your fine organization—but because of the 
fact that I have been working for the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense continuously since the close of World 
War II. It has been my feeling that, at least 
while I continue to hold public office, I 
should refrain from Joining any of our great 
and patriotic veterans’ group.s. 

I have, however, watched with much in¬ 
terest the work which you have been doing— 
especially in the legislative field, which hap¬ 
pens to be one of my responsibilities within 
the Department of Defense. The strong 
support you have always given to legisla¬ 
tion necessary for our national dcfcntiP— 
the most recent example being Mr. 
Ketchum’s very excellent letter of last week, 
on universal military training—has been 
greatly heartening to those of us within the 
Department of Defense who have responsi- 
bllity for the defense portion of President 
Truman’s legislative program. 

I should like to discuss with you, this 
morning, some of the highlights of the first 
3 years of unification—together with some 
of the implications of the ebb and flow of 
the battle in Korea. 

Unification of the Armed Forces will be 
3 years old In the very near future—on 
September 17,1960, to be exact. On Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1947, James Forrestal took the oath 
of office as our first Secretary of Defense. 
Hls successor, Louis Johnson, became Secre- 
taj*y of Defense on March 28, 1949. The 
first 3 years, therefore, reflect 18 months 
tenure by Secretary Forrestal, and 18 months 
tenure by Secretary Johnson. I have had 
the great privilege of working with both the 
Secretaries throughout the entire 3 years. 
In discussing some of the highlights of uni¬ 
fication with you, I shall not attempt to 
break the subject down and say “Secretary 
Forrestal did this” or “Secretary Johnson 
did that.” In the first place, the work of 
the two men has been too closely Interrelated 
to permit of such a breakdown—and in the 
second place, It is the Job that is important, 
and not the man. But, since I have worked 
closely with both men throughout their ten¬ 
ure In office, I do want to express my per¬ 
sonal opinion at the outset of my remarks— 
and it Is my opinion that both Secretaries 
of Defense have made great and lasting con¬ 
tributions to our national security. It is 
the nature of those contributions, and how 
they *vere achieved in spite of great obstacles, 
that I want to discuss with you this morning. 

As most of you arc aware, the old War 
Department strongly favored unification— 
and the old Navy Department was somewhat 
less enthusiastic. I have been fond of say¬ 
ing that unification represented a marriage 
of the Army and Navy, and that, In this 
marriage, the Army was an overardent 
bridegroom, and the Navy was a most re¬ 
luctant bride. Gordon Gray, when he was 
Secretary of the Army, added this additional 
thought: He described the Air Force as the 
In-law who moved In with the newly mar¬ 
ried couple on the day of the ceremony—• 
thereby adding somewhat to the marital 
turmoil. 

So. you see. the problems with which we 
have been dealing have not been simple ones. 
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Nor would I want you to think that all 
our problems have been solved. Many have 
been solved—and I will mention several of 
them in a moment—but many remain to be 
solved. 

Today, in Korea, unification is undergoing 
Us “ordeal by fire"—and how well or how 
badly we have solved our problems can be 
judged to some degree by the way in which 
the Department of Defense has responded to 
the Korean crisis. 

In this connection, I believe that you will 
be Interested in the following excerpt from 
ft recent message from General MacArthur 
to President Truman—and I quote: 

“The skill and valor ♦ * • displayed 

In successive holding actions by the ground 
forces • * * brilliantly supported in 

complete coordination by nir and naval ele¬ 
ments forced the enemy into continued de¬ 
ployments, costly frontal attacks, and con¬ 
fused logistics, w'hich so slowed his advance 
and blunted his drive that we have bought 
the precious time necessary to build a secure 
base. 

“1 do not believe that history records a 
compyrablo operation which excelled the 
speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Far Fast Air Force, and the ficv- 
eiith Fleet have been deployed to a distant 
land for Immediate commitment to major 
operations.” 

I believe you will also be Interested In 
whnt the August 21 Issue of Time magazine 
had to .sny on the subject. Time -which 1ms 
clteii boon extremely critical of the admin- 

l.stration—said this about the fighting in 
Korea—and I quote: 

“The Amerieaii elTort and the American 
soldier In Korea are magnificent. Doubtless 
we could and should have been belter pre¬ 
pared. But the more important fact is that 
never betore In all our history have we been 
BO nearly prepared at the start of any war 
as we were at the start of this one. Today 
W'e have in Korea more men and more arms 
than we sent to the invasion of north Alriea 
in November of 1942, 11 months alter Peail 
Harbor. 

“Already, though still outnumbered, we 
have the greater weight of urmo, on the 
gruund and in the air and at sea. Wc know 
how to use and coordinate the arms, us we 
did nut know for many months alter the 
start of World War II. It Ic a wonderful and 
thriilliig thing to see * ♦ * infantry in 

action with the support of fighters from the 
Air Force, bombers Irom a naval c.arrlcr, and, 
if the field commander had wanted it. bom¬ 
bardment from warships standing off .shore 
^ ”. The buildup ol American power 

has been achieved at a pace and on a scale 
that would never before have been possible 
so early in a war so for from home.” 

Now', both of the statements from which 
I have Just quoted—General MacArthur'.s, 
and Time magazine's—deal in generalities. 
Accordingly, In order to hack up these geii- 
ci al statements. I will give you a few specific 
illubt rat inns ol what has been accompIlBliod. 
Among the Illustrations that I would enu¬ 
merate ill this connection are the following: 

1. The phenomenal record that is being 
made by the consolidated shipping line 
W'blch the Navy is operating—a shipping line 
which, through unification, has replaced the 
competing flect.s which the Army and the 
Navy formerly operated. In a few short 
weeits, the consolidated line tremendously 
stepped up its weekly trans-Pacific tonnage. 
The speedy and orderly way in which mer¬ 
chant vessels have been taken out of moth¬ 
balls to supply our forces in Korea is without 
parallel in the history of warfare. 

2. The teamwork of the services—n matter 
to which General MacArthur has referred 
again and again in the most glowing terms, 
Including the quotation from his message 
to President Truman, which I read earlier. 
A perfect example of the sort of teamwork 
referred to by General MacArthur was the 


record crossing of the Pacific by tfic U. S. S. 
Boxer —an aircraft carrier which crossed the 
Pacific in B days with a load of 147 planes 
for the Air Force, mrge numbers of Air B’orco 
personnel. Army personnel, and Navy per¬ 
sonnel, and a very heavy general cargo to 
help support the Korean fighting strength 
of all three services. 

3. The ability which our Army forces have 
shown—in the words used by General Col¬ 
lins in reporting to the President, “to con¬ 
vert quickly from the peaceful duties of oc¬ 
cupation to the grim duties of war,” and 
the ability of our Navy. Air Force, and Ma¬ 
rine planes to assist the Army and Marino 
forces on the ground in every possible way. 
A good example of the speed of reinforce¬ 
ment Is the fact that one Infantry regi¬ 
mental combat team arrived on the field of 
battle on the other side of the world 19 
days after it was alerted in this country. An 
example ot Air P’orce mobility is the success¬ 
ful completion of a mission directed at tar¬ 
gets in northern Korea within 8 days from 
the time the units were alerted in the United 
States. 

4. The speed wdth which newly developed 
weapons have been brought Into action— 
for example, the new Army antitank rocket 
had been developed in research during the 
spring oi 1950 and production had been 
started on it only 15 days before tlie Com- 
muntst invasion of Korea. Yet. through last 
staff action and the whole-hearted coopera¬ 
tion of the Military Air Transport Command, 
a supply of the rockets, together with the 
necessary luuiicliers and personnel trained in 
their use, reached the troops in Korea on the 
inth of July. Twenty-five days after the in¬ 
vasion the new rocket had knocked out sev¬ 
eral Red tnnk.s. 

5. The prompt action of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in acting on General MacArthur’s 
requests—lor example, requests are Irequent- 
ly received, acted upon, approved by the 
Secretary of Defence and the President, and 
implemented, all in the same day. If it had 
not been for this record of speed and de¬ 
cision, and It it had not been for the brilliant 
delaying action of the Army. Marine, and 
Soulh Korean ('.round forces under General 
MacArtliur's inspired leadership, wo would 
not now be in a po.sitian where—very shortly, 
W 3 hope—our forces. Joined by forces of 
other member.^ of the United Nations, will 
soon bo able to take the offensive In order to 
reestablish peace In Korea. 

You will recall that, as my first illustra¬ 
tion. I referred to the job that Is being done 
by our consolidated shipping lino. Prior to 
unlflcutlon, the Army operated several hun¬ 
dred oceangoing vessels. We have now con¬ 
solidated this entire operation under the 
Nnvy—and the Navy handles oceangoing 
shipping for itself, for tne Army, and for the 
Air Force. This coii-solldation took place well 
111 advance of the Korean crisis, so that, when 
the Communist invasion of Korea occurred, 
we wen* ready to meet our shipping needs in 
a prompt and orderly manner. 

The same sort of consolidation has also 
taken place in the field of air transport. As 
m.any of you know, during World War II the 
Navy operated its own airline- the Naval Air 
Transport Service--and the Air Force oper¬ 
ated its own airline—the Air Transport 
Command. One of the first coiiRolldations 
put into effect by Secretary Forreslal was the 
consolidation of thc.se two airlines—and the 
consolidated airline—now known as MATS, 
the Military Air Transport Service—furnishes 
air transportation for all three services. It 
was this consolidated Rlrllne which did such 
an outstanding job; in behalf of our national 
security, at the time of the Berlin blockade. 
The fruits of unification in the field of air 
and sea transportation are paying dividends 
In Korea today, just as MATS paid dividends 
at the time of the Berlin airlift. 

I note from your program that you heard 
from Father Cavanaugh, of Notre Dame, on 


Sunday night, and that fact reminds mo 
that I really should tell you of a major uni¬ 
fication step for which Father Cavanaugh 
was largely responsible. More than 2 years 
ago, we set up an all-civilian advisory com¬ 
mission to review for us the field of military 
pay. Father Cavanaugh was the vice chair¬ 
man of the group. Father Cavanaugh and 
his a.ssociates spent almost a year in study¬ 
ing military pay, and out of their study came 
the Career Compenijiistion Act of 1049, enacted 
by Congress just about a year ago, and a 
very major contribution to the unification 
ol the services. This legislation, which rep¬ 
resented the first comprehensive overhaul 
military pay scales since 1908, put the three 
services on a more nearly uniform basis and 
gave us a modern pay structure. It is typical 
of the innumerable steps to'vard unification 
which have been taken during the past 
3 years. 

A similar illustration, which will bo of 
primary interest to your commander in chief, 
Mr. Lewis, and the other members of the 
VPW who arc lawyers, is the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. This code replaces the 
old Article.^ of War and the ArUcle.s tor the 
Government of the Navy, and gives us a 
code that is uniform for all the personnel 
in all three services, regardless ot which 
service an individual is in. and regardless of 
what hla rank may be. When we first 
looked into the subject of military justice, 
we found that the Articles of War had been 
revised .somewhat alter World War I, and 
the Articles for the Government ol the Navy 
had not been revised very materially since 
the Republic was established. Indeed, there 
were those who said that the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy went back un¬ 
changed to the time of Cromwell’s Navy— 
hut in any event. Congress has now enscted 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, which 
represents a tremeiiduus stride forward in 
the unification of the services. 

Mention should also be made of the work 
that has been done in the field ot coordinated 
procurement. When unification first began, 
we could have abolished the purchasing 
that wa.H being dune in tho Army and the 
Navy and wo could have said: “Wo will cen¬ 
tralize all purchasing in one place, and wc 
will set up n Ministry of Supply on the British 
pattern”—but we had existing purchasing 
orgaiiizatlons in the Army and in the Navy, 
and the iiucleu.s of a very excellent purchas¬ 
ing agency in the Air Force, and we therefore 
pioceeded in a quite different manner. 

The manner in which wo proceeded came 
to this: We assigned to one or tho other of 
the military departments the procurement 
rcbpfaialbillty for a given commodity, and 
that dcpartnieijt then procured the item for 
all three military departments. For example, 
the Air Force was assigned responsibility for 
handling all purchases of photographic 
equipment lor itself, and for the Army and 
lor the Nnvy. The Navy was assigned respon¬ 
sibility fur buying all hand tools—all ham¬ 
mers and saws, for example—for all three 
services. The Army was a.sslgned the respon¬ 
sibility for buying all ba.slc foods for all three, 
and all automotive equipment as well. 

Rome other procurement was handled In a 
different manner. We had to set up a cen¬ 
tral purchasing agency for handling our pur¬ 
chases of petroleum because that item loomed 
BO large In the total picture. Wo also set 
up an office to buy all medical supplies 
Joiiitly. 

In any event, the entire program of co¬ 
ordinated procurement has proceeded to a 
point v<;herc approximately 85 percent of the 
total dollar value of miJltary procurement 
Is now handled on a coordinated basis. You 
can readily see tho value which we derive 
from this coordinated procurement system, 
at a time like the present, when the volume 
of our purchases is (xpanding by leaps and 
bounds. 
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Mention should also be made of the uni¬ 
ted voxnmand set up under unification. 
Unified command now exists In all overseas 
theaters In which we have major troop ele¬ 
ments. The unified commander-regardless 
of the color of his own uniform—has under 
him the forces of all three services. Examples 
of this are the Alaskan theater, under Air 
Force command: the Caribbean theater, un¬ 
der Army command; the Pacific theater, 
under Navy conunand; and the Far Eastern 
theater, which, as you all know, Is under 
the command of Gen. Dougins MacArthur. 

I'l this general connection, mention should 
also be made of the strenuous effort, begun 
by Secretary Porrestnl and continued by Sec¬ 
retary Johnson, to get more defense for each 
defense dollar. One example of this Is the 
constantly Increasing percentage of Army 
personnel who are In combat units. At the 
time of the Communist coup In Czecho- 
Bkivakla, In March of 1948, only 28 percent 
of the Army’s manpower was In combat units. 
By the time of the Communist Invasion of 
Korea, In Juno of lO.'iO, this figure had grown 
to 43 percent. 

The same general condition prevailed In 
tbi' Navy. In March of 1948, there were 177 
vessels In the Navy's active fleet that were so 
undermanned that they could not get under 
way and fight. When the Republic of Korea 
was Invaded on Juno 25. 1050. every ship In 
the active fleet was capable of moving Into 
action. 

The manpower strength of the Air Force 
increased materially during this same 2-year 
period. In addition, the number of Air 
Force groups operationally ready for action 
Increased by alm«)st 60 percent, while at 
the same time the number of planes per 
bombardment group was raised considerably. 

During this same 2-year period—from 
March 1948, to June 1950—the number of 
Reserves and National Guard men in a drill 
pay status In all three services Increased by 
almf)st 100 percent—from 435.000 In March 
of 1948 to 834.000 In June of 1960. 

Further In this same connection, it is worth 
noting that the percentage of the total 
military budget that goes to pay for hard¬ 
ware—planes, ships, tanks, and other 
weapons—has Increased from a low of 6 
percent for fiscal 1947 to a high of 19‘,4 per¬ 
cent for the fiscal year that ended on June 
30, 1950. It la also worthy of note that 
“hardware” accounts ff'ir 05 percent of the 
President’s recently recommended supple¬ 
mental budget of $11,500,000,000. 

Time will not permit the sort of detailed 
list of accomplishments that I would like 
present to you—so I will close thl.s part of 
my remarks with one further illustration. 
We made a survey of the different forms and 
sizes of officers’ commissions, and we found 
that there were a total of 45 different forms, 
sizes, and shapes—^ranging from a great big 
parchment for admirals and generals down 
to a very small piece of paper, indeed, for 
ensigns and second lieutenants—so we solved 
that one by unifying everybody’s down to the 
size of the ensign’s. 

Everything that I have said up to this 
point has been addressed primarily to the 
things that we have been doing, within the 
Department of Defense. Before concluding 
I would like to broaden my remarks some¬ 
what by discussing briefly some of the 
things which the President and the Con¬ 
gress have done in recent years which, in my 
opinion, deservo far moic thought than they 
are currently receiving. 

I mention this because of my own strong 
feeling that the free world in the past sev¬ 
eral years has made tremendous progress in 
rehabilitating Itself from the hunger, fear, 
and despair that followed in the wake of 
World War II. The people of the United 
States have ample cause to be proud of the 
part they have played in causing this prog¬ 
ress to be achieved. Anyone who visited 
abroad between 1946 and 1948 knows from 


his perlonal experience the almost utter 
hopelessness which confronted us on all sides 
In the Immediate postwar years. Today, In 
the place of hopelessness and despair, we see 
throughout the world constantly Increasing 
evidence of the courage of free people who 
are determining to band themselves together 
and with us In the Interest of the collective 
security of the free world. 

The Greek-Turklsh aid program which 
the Congress of the United States enacted 
in the spring of 1947 marked the turning 
point from a world of Increasing chaos to n 
world of Increasing hope. The Marshall plan 
which Congress enacted In early 1948 was a 
major step along the road, as was also the 
Vandenberg resolution of the same year. 
The North Atlantic Pact and the Mutual De¬ 
fense Assistance Act were logical and heart¬ 
ening developments of the same pattern. 
Simultaneously with these developments, 
there were events elsewhere In the world 
which brought a new surge of pride to free 
men everywhere—events of transcendent im¬ 
portance such ns the emergence of the free 
and independent nations ol India, Pakistan, 
Israel, Indonesia, the Republic of Korea, and 
the Philippine Republic. Between 1948 and 
1960 the tide of hope was running strong 
in the free world—so strong in fact, that the 
Communist masters who thrive on misery 
and chaos sought to put a halt to the re¬ 
surgence of freedom by launching their un¬ 
provoked aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. But like King Canute, the masters 
of communism will find that the power 
of the tide cannot he repressed simply be¬ 
cause they have ordered the waters to stand 
still. 

A few days ago this same thought was ex¬ 
pressed far better than I have been able to 
express It, by Chairman Mahon of the Armed 
Forces Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Speaking on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, Chairman Mahon 
said: 

“Some people have been so busy blaming 
the situation on the complacency of the 
American people, or the Department of De¬ 
fense, Department of State, or Congress, that 
they seem to have overlooked the fact that 
the disturbers of world peace, the Com¬ 
munist aggressors, and they alone, arc re- 
pponsiblo for the Korean situation. Let us 
get a clear perspective of the picture and put 
the blame where the blame belongs.” 

A curtoonif.! for one of our Washington 
newspapers put it even better, in a cartoon 
in which he showed Stalin sitting down, 
with Molotov by his side, both of them rock¬ 
ing with laughter. Stalin was reading a 
paper which said “Democrats blame GOP for 
Korean war” and Molotov was reading a 
paper which said “Republicans blame 
Democrats for Korean war.” As the Chinese 
say, one picture is worth 10,000 words—and I 
wish I had an enlarged picture of that car¬ 
toon to show you, for It would convey to you, 
far better than any mere words, the thought 
I would like to leave with you this morning. 


Celebration of One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Boston Naval Ship¬ 
yard 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ZALESN.EQON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wed7i€sdap, August 30 (legislative dap of 
Thursdap, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an address 
deUvered by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Francis P. Matthews, at the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Boston Naval Shipyard on 
F'rlday, August 25. 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman. Secretary Tobin, Governor 
Dever, Mayor Hynes, members of the Armed 
Forces, ladles and gentlemen, an historic 
occasion has transpired In Boston today. 
The recording of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Boston Naval Shipyard is an event preg¬ 
nant with slgnlflcanco for every American. 
That is true because of the profound effect 
that the event which we commemorate here 
had upon the existence of the present day 
United States Navy. Without the contribu¬ 
tion which the Boston Naval Shipyard has 
made to the current character of our modern 
Navy, we would not have the most powerful 
Navy In the world today. Without such a 
Navy and Its glorious accomplishments of 
more than a century and a half, America 
could not have become the leading power 
in the family of nations. Without our 
Navy’s and its Marines’ triumphs on the 
sea, In the air and on the ground, the rare 
privilege of American cltlzenBhlp would lose 
much of its luster and appeal. 

The Navy has done much to make free¬ 
dom and liberty realities for every Ameri¬ 
can citizen in a world threatened by des¬ 
potism and tyranny. The Boston Naval 
Shipyard’s part in that accomplishment of 
the Navy Is worthy of the anniversary 
tribute with which we salute its record this 
evening. I am grateful for the opportunity 
of Joining with you, as Secretary of the 
Navy, in tendering that salute. 

Tonight, the world as It was in 1800 when 
the Boston Naval Shipyard was establislied. 
Is interesting to contemplate. John Adams 
was then President of the United States. 
The Republic had just been started on Its 
road to Destiny. Liberty and freedom, 
through the American Revolution, had ac¬ 
quired 0 new meaning and significance m 
the minds and hearts of men. 

The establishment of a safe home for lib¬ 
erty In a world which had been dominated 
by governments existing without regard for 
the choice of the people, and without the 
consent of those whom they governed, was 
an epoch-making event in the experience 
of mankind. It was the culmination of an 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and an 
exemplification of sublime and patriotic 
heroism such as has never been surpassed in 
the historical record of the average man’s 
ceaseless struggle to elevate himself from 
subjugation and serfdom to the exalted slat- 
uro of a free man. 

The American Colonies had been the thea¬ 
ter of that struggle. Massachusetts and 
Boston had been the stage on which some of 
Its most vital scenes had transpired. Its 
benign results were, even then, boginning 
to blossom in all their fragrant promise. 

It had not been a pretty struggle. It 
involved bitter and brutal war. Mczi had 
left home and business and wife and chil¬ 
dren, and had died to make their families 
and their neighbor's families free. They 
paid the supreme sacrifice to make it pos¬ 
sible for the children of men to live In dig¬ 
nity and self-respect, as the Dlvlno Creator 
whom they worshipped, each in his own 
way, had decreed was their Inalienable right 
and privilege. 

They had launched their fight for that 
blessing by starting a war with the mother 
country. They became aggressors for free¬ 
dom. It was their powder and bullets, fired 
from the protecting ramparts bordering the 
roadways leading to Concord and Lexington, 
that started the fight that was to make them 
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free. As the flrers of the first shot to re¬ 
verberate around the world, they were the 
aggressors in the Revolutionary War, but 
they violated the peace of their time In a 
most holy cause. 

They sought liberty for mankind. They 
battled to make men free. They gave the 
world the Ideal of man living In the majesty 
of his Individual independence, and enjoy¬ 
ing personal sovereignty over the destiny 
oi his own soul. 

It grips our hearts as we contemplate the 
enormity of the Issue which their struggle 
embraced. Until they flew the banner of 
their cause, the world was mostly unaware 
of the goal which they espoused. Men's 
minds and bodies and souls wore In chains, 
forged by despotic rulers who denied the 
principle that natural and unalienable 
rights exist for equal enjoyment by every 
human being. It was In a world universally 
Joining In the rejection of that philosophy 
that they pursued their cause to victory. 

The fruits of that victory have illumined 
the course of human experience In every 
generation and In every land throughout the 
Intervening years. We. and our predecessors 
as Americans, have endured and flourished 
because of them. 

They strengthen and make vibrant our 
system of government. They are reflected in 
the assurance which characterizes the rela¬ 
tions of the citizen of this Nation with his 
Government. They are embodied In the con- 
fldence with which Americans regard their 
national future. They touch every home in 
the land, and they color and shade the social 
texture of our national family life. 

If the battles of the Revolutionary War 
had been lost: If defeat had been the outcome 
In.stead of victory, the United States of 
America would never have been born. The 
history of the world could now well be a 
bleak and dismal record to review. If men 
had not had the will and the courage to fight 
and sacrifice and suffer and die at Concord 
and Lexington, at Bunker Hill, at Ticoiider- 
oga, at Brandywine, at Philadelphia, at Val¬ 
ley Forge, at Yorktown and on many other 
battlefields of the Revolution there would 
be no Fourth of July to celebrate, no Liberty 
Bell to revere, no Washington Monument or 
Lincoln Memorial to cherish, nor any other 
of our many Inspiring national traditions 
to stir our souls and animate our patriotic 
emotions. 

Nor would there be many of the blessings 
which distinguish our favored American way 
of life from the common lot of the average 
citizen under every other government In the 
World. 

We of this generation must be brought to 
realize that those blessings and our favored 
position as a nation did not Just come 
iiaturiilly. 

They aie the precious fruit of pain and 
suffering. They are the product of bravery 
and courage. They were won through the 
grimmest of self-sacrifice. They were pos- 
Fible because, as pilgrims and pioneers, the 
colonists of that day wore hardened and 
trained by rigid sell-denial for the test In 
mind and soul and body that the struggle 
for the freedom they craved Involved. They 
rouUzed the cost they would have to pay to 
attain their cherished goal. They meas¬ 
ured the price that would bo exacted in 
blood and tears and treasure to achieve the 
priceless possession and the unlettered en¬ 
joyment of the sacred privileges of liberty 
and freedom with which, through their God¬ 
fearing philosophy, they knew all men are 
endowed by their Creator. 

We live In America today as their descend¬ 
ants and their successors. We are the most 
favored beneficiaries of their unselfishness, 
of their Intrepid fortitude, of the'r pene¬ 
trating foresight, of their sublimely Inspired 
vision. The heritage of the accumulated 
blessings flowing from the cost they ex¬ 
pended to vindicate their concept of human 
Ufa, and the nature of man’s unalienable 


rights In its enjoyment, have been bestowed 
upon us with lavish unrestraint. 

We are the trustees of this sacred Inheri¬ 
tance. 

The perpetuation of their victory, and the 
survival of the doctrine that governments 
are Instituted among men to secure the 
rights ol life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to mankind, will depend upon our 
individual worthiness to be citizens of the 
Nation they founded under God. 

The test which confronts us, my fellow 
Americans, is no less than that. It Is as 
grave as the Issue which made the Colonists 
aggressors for liberty at Concord and Lex¬ 
ington, and sustained them through the 
ordeal which culminated in their immortal 
triumph at Yorktown. 

The question which each of us Individually 
must answer In the privacy of our own con- 
Eclences, and which collectively as a nation 
we must answer before the world Is: Are we 
worthy of the sacred trust that has been 
Imparted to us? 

Will we preserve Inviolate the precious 
charter of Individual liberty that Is America, 
and ours to enjoy as her people? 

We have become the custodiams of the Holy 
Grail from which emanates the Inspiration 
of the Magna Carta and the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We are the repository of the Ark of the 
Covenant, In which are enshrined the im- 
lierlshable hopes of man to live In peace 
and freedom. 

Will we prove worthy of that trust? Will 
we prove true to our sacred mission? Will 
we survive the test? 

I believe we shall. I am convinced we will 
because valiant and brave men from the 
home.s and families of America are dying 
in Korea today In vindication of our national 
character and In fulflllment of the sacred 
mission that Is ours. 

Those men. In life, had but one desire In 
their hearts. Like all Americans, they craved 
peace. They hated nobody. They coveted 
nothing trom anybody or any other nation. 
They knew of nothing any other nation 
could give them or our Nation that we did 
not have except peace—peace with freedom 
and honor. 

Their sacrifice is our challenge. Let each 
one of us ask ourselves in our secret hearts, 
are we v/orthy of the price they arc pouring 
out on the altar of peace and freedom. In our 
national consciousness let us Inquire, as this 
Nation’s citizens, are we collectively worthy 
of their last full measure of devotion? 

It behooves each one of us to get right 
with himself If we are not already In line on 
that Issue. There is nothing that we can 
give our country in its present grave need 
that can surpass the price delivered at her 
shrine by our soldier dead who have died 
In Korea. 

The Boston Naval Shipyard, In all its 150 
years of observations and memories, can find 
no more exalted patriotism to extol than 
their contribution to our country and the 
world represents. 

The greatest challenge of our national 
life confronts us. It Is for us in our genera¬ 
tion to decide if it Is ever again to be pos¬ 
sible for men to live In freedom and peace. 
That Is the struggle of the Revolution over 
again, not to acquire liberty and freedom, 
but to preserve them for ourselves, for the 
whole of mankind and Its posterity. 

Only an affirmative and vigorous national 
policy will irrake that possible. A true de¬ 
mocracy ordinarily does not seek interna¬ 
tional accord through resort to violence. 
For 163 years, the United States has settled 
its international differences through peace¬ 
ful negotiation. Never have we drawn the 
sword unless first attacked and so com¬ 
pelled to fight In self-defense. It Is possible 
that we shall be forced to alter that paclfio 
policy. 

Self-preservation in the present world can 
be purchased only by those who are capable 
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of resisting successfully a violation of their 
rights. We have no choice other than to 
build our military power to the strength 
which will make It Impossible for any enemy 
to overcome us. To reach that position, nil 
the resources of the Nation should be dedi¬ 
cated. 

We should first got ready to ward off any 
possible attack, and, reversing the tradi¬ 
tional attitude of a democracy, we should 
boldly proclaim our undeniable objective to 
be a world at peace. To have peace we should 
be willing, and dtclare our intention to pay 
any price, even the price of instituting a war 
to compel cooperation for peace. 

Only the forces who do not want peace 
would oppose our efforts to transform the 
hostile nations embroiled in the present In¬ 
ternational conflicts Into a tranquil world. 
They would brand our program as Imperial¬ 
istic aggression. We could accept that 
slander with complacency, for In the Imple¬ 
mentation of a strong, affirmative, peace- 
seeking policy, though It cast us In a char¬ 
acter new to a true democracy, an Initiator 
of a war of aggression. It would win for us 
a proud and popular title; we would become 
the first aggressors for peace. 

It is a role which, in my opinion, we can¬ 
not escape. It Is a cause to which we shall 
be compelled to dedicate our total and ulti¬ 
mate resources. From no other course can 
there be effected the salvation of the free 
world. 


The X-Ray Grab by Omaha and 
Milwaukee Doctors 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
reading public of our Nation was horri¬ 
fied to learn lately that certain doctors 
of our Republic, in our present hour of 
great peril, had used their medical 
knowledge and equipment to unduly en¬ 
rich themselves, while others—their fel¬ 
low Americans—^were making great sac¬ 
rifices in the Republic’s behalf and some 
of our service men were doing the “he¬ 
roic sublime”—giving their very lives for 
their country. 

I am extremely sorry that the city of 
Omaha, Nebr., the largest city in the 
State, was compelled to suffer disgrace 
by reason of the greedy activities of Dr. 
Roy W. Pouts and that the honor of the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., was also be¬ 
smirched by the similar activities of one. 
Dr. Irving Cowan. 1 do not know what 
political faith Dr. Cowan professes but 
I do know that Dr. Pouts is a most re¬ 
actionary Republican and was the big 
bell-weather of the American Medical 
Association in preventing the considera¬ 
tion and passage of the National Com¬ 
pulsory Health Insurance bill which in 
addition to providing for Compulsory 
Health Insurance on a National scale, 
but also contained chapters relating to 
the education and training of additional 
doctors, aid to medical schools and hos¬ 
pitals and other most necessary and im¬ 
portant legislation in the light of what is 
right now happening today. 

Both Dr. Pouts and* Dr. Cowan were 
paid a total of $5 for each X-ray of the 
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cheat of selective service candidates and 
a reading thereof. 

No effort was made by the Army men 
to ask for bids. If they had done so, I 
am advised by a competent X-ray doctor 
of Omaha, Ncbr., that he would have 
done this work for a total fee of $2. The 
wholesale cost of each X-ray film of the 
type used is 70 cents, thus leaving $1.30 
for interpretation of the film, which is 
perhaps the only real work any doctor 
would do in such a situation. I say this 
because I have knowledge of the fact 
that technicians do the X-ray work ex¬ 
clusively. A competent doctor can read 
X-ray films very rapidly as will be dis¬ 
closed hereafter by the great volume of 
work each of these doctors performed 
daily. 

I wish that the proper authorities, 
military and otherwise, would investi¬ 
gate this matter fully and learn if there 
is any truth to the rumor going the 
Omaha medical rounds that Dr. Fouts 
has in the past entertained almost 
royally the United States medical men 
and has an absolute “in’’ on United 
States medical services in the Omaha, 
Netar., area. Let us have the facts as to 
whether entertainment was all which 
has been put out by Dr. Fouts. 

In order that these men who have used 
the occasion of X-raying candidates for 
the selective service as an opportunity to 
garner in the gold, may be properly pub¬ 
licized and evaluated in the eyes of their 
friends and neighbors and the whole 
Nation as well as the entire world, I 
wish to place in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord, certain newspaper articles which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald in 
reference to this matter and in order 
that the seriousness of the situation 
might be fully appreciated, I wish to ad¬ 
vise my readers in advance that the 
Omaha World-Herald is the most re¬ 
actionary newspaper in the United 
States, west of the Chicago Tribune. 
The Omaha World-Herald articles 
follow: 

Doctor Gets $1,125 Daily-—Milwaukee 
Physician Checks X-Rays 

A Milwaukee physician has averaged $1,125 
per working day so fur this month, examin¬ 
ing X-rayp of men processed through tin 
Army Induction ceiilcr there, the A&aoclatcd 
Proao reported Thursday altornooii. 

The physician la Dr. Irving Cowan, who Is 
paid $5 for each X-ruy checked, .said Cnpt. 
Thomao Appleby, Jr., public relations ofTlccr 
at the induction center. I’he X-ray machltie 
Is owned by the Army, and Dr, Cowan pays 
two technician.'-. $1.60 per hour each for mak¬ 
ing the pictures. 

This report came out after the United 
Press hud reported from Chicago that an 
Omaha phyBlcian—later identified as Dr. Roy 
W. Fouts-hud grosGcd about $10,000 already 
this month, taking and Interpreting X-rays 
of draftees and vcduntecr.s here. 

Prom Des Moines, the United Press re¬ 
ported that Iowa draftees and recruits are 
sent to hospitals for X-rays. Iowa Methodist 
Hospital handles most of the examinations 
at $2.50 each. 

Army X-Ray Bill Is High—Omahan Gets 
Aoout $10,000 IN Month 

One Omaha physician has grossed approxi¬ 
mately $10,000 this month taking and inter¬ 
preting chest X-rays for the Army. 

This was revealed Thursday by a Fifth 
Army spokesman In Chicago to a United Press 
reporter. 


While the name of the doctor was not re¬ 
vealed, It was found to bo Dr. Roy W. Fouts. 

Dr. Fouts said he did not consider the 
situation a matter for comment. 

The Army’s spokesman here, Col. Hardin 
C. Sweeney, said the Nebraska Military Dis¬ 
trict had contacted all available X-ray spe- 
clallsts before awarding the business, but 
no other doctor seemed Interested. 

NEVER approached 

But at least one other X-ray Bpeclallst said 
his office never had been approached by the 
military. 

The United Press story from Chicago 
quoted a Fifth Army spokesman as saying: 
“There is nothing we can do about the situa¬ 
tion ♦ • • Colonel Sweeney told me 

that If ho didn’t have that one man, he’d 
have to shut down enlistment operations.” 

The spokesman gave this background: 

An Army Department circular has set a 
price ceiling of $5 each for 14 by 17-inch 
chest X-rays, including Interpretation. 

HAD 177 IN 1 DAY 

The Omaha doctor X-rayed 177 men In 
1 day, fewer men in other days so far this 
month. 

The war in Korea caught us napping 
without Army X-ray equipment and tech¬ 
nicians, so the only way to get X-rays was 
to deal with private physicians. 

Colonel Sweeney said that through August 
21 the Nebraska Military District has sent 
1,897 draltees and volunteei’s. plus an un¬ 
certain number of Reserve officers, to the 
physician for chest X-rays. All were at the 
$5 l ato. The total number of casec is right at 
2 , 000 . 

WOULD WELCOME OTHERS 

He asserted that “we looked all over for 
someone to handle the business. If any 
other doctor in town now thinks he can han- 
tliC some of It, I wish he would get in touch 
with me." 

He said he had sought to have Army X-ray 
specialists assigned here to handle the work, 
but none is available. 

Dr. Fouts said: 

“They asked us If we would take it and, 
though it interferes with our regular route, 
W' will continue to do it as long as It Is 
satislactory. War is an expensive business.” 

If the objective of the Chicago story “is to 
show Army extravagance,” he said, “then no 
one Is in a position to dispute that it Is an 
rxpenaive proposition. Let it go at that.” 

X-Ray Profits To Be Checked—Large Fees 
GRosbiai UY Two Doctors 

Two agencies in Washington said Friday 
they would invcbtigute the proiltablo busi¬ 
ness of taking X-raya for the Army. 

Fifth Army spoke.smrn In Chicago Thurs¬ 
day revealed that one Omaha physician has 
grossed about $10,000 so fur this mouth, and 
a Fox Pointy Wis., physician has been averag¬ 
ing $1,126 a day this month in the business 
ol X-raying cliaftees and volunteers. The 
Omahan is Dr. Roy W. Pouts; the Milwaukee 
phybiciaii is Dr. Irving Cowan. 

BACK IN TAXES 

Representative Vinson, Democrat, of Geor¬ 
gia, hairmnn of the House Armed Services 
Committee, .vaid his committee would Inves- 
tt^’intc these findings. 

“Of course,” he told the Associated Press, 
“the Government will get a lot of that back 
in Income taxes.” 

Figures from other sources Friday indi¬ 
cated that with a mass operation allowing 
full utilization of a X-ray machine, the cost 
of producing a 14 by 17-lnch negative Is 
about $1 35. The Army pays the physicians 
$5 for producing and Interpreting such a neg¬ 
ative. Private X-ray chargee usually ere 
much higher. 

PAYS 10 CENTS 

But at the Chicago recruiting station the 
Army takes and develops the negatives, then 


pays three civilian doctors an average of only 
10 cents per negative for Interpretation. 

The United Press quoted Dr. Burt R. 
Shurly, president of the Detroit Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, as saying that establishment has 
been taking and interpreting X-rays for the 
Army at $2 each. 

That price “covers the cost of the whole 
operation,” Dr. Shurly said. The institution 
agreed to take the business at that rate "ns 
a patriotic gesture" when Army equipment 
broke down, he said. 

One Hundred and Twenty Doctors Give 
Free Draft Exams 

One hundred and twenty Nebraska physi¬ 
cians serve without pay in making prelimi¬ 
nary examinations of some potential 
draftees, Lt. Col. Frank B. O’Connell, deputy 
director of State selective service, said Friday. 

Colonel O'Connell said the doctors work 
with the State’s 90 draft boards. They exam¬ 
ine men with physical defects so obvious that 
there is a serious question whether thf^y 
need even be sent to an Induction center for 
examination. 

Smaller X-Ray Films Proposed 

Lincoln. —State Health Director Dr. Prank 
Ryder suggested Friday the Army might 
use small 4- by 5-inch negatives for X-rays 
and save money. 

He said 55 cents a negative might be a 
fair estimate of cost. The small negatives 
are used by 'he State In giving free chest 
X-rays. The small negatives are viewed 
through an enlarger for study and then, If 
necessary, a larger 14- by 17-lnch picture Is 
recommended. 

At Omaha the Army Is paying $5 for each 
large picture. No small ones are taken. 

Six More X-Ray Machines Here—None So 
Handy, Cheap as Dr. Pouts’ 

There are six Government-owned X-ray 
machines In the Omaha area which might 
help share the Job of examining draftees 
and volunteers for the Army. 

But none Is available to do the job ns 
handily or at lower cost than Dr. Roy W. 
Fouls is doing It for the Army, Col. Hardin 
C, Sweeney said Saturday. 

A Fifth Army spokesman in Chicago re¬ 
cently revealed that Dr. Fouts grossed about 
$10,000 in the first 21 days of August, taking 
and interpreting chest X-rays of Army re¬ 
cruits at $6 per man. Other Information 
Indicated that the actual cost of this work 
would be between $1.35 and $2 per man. 

WHERE MACHINES ARE 

These are the Government-owned ma¬ 
chines here: 

Three new ones at the new Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration Hospital at Fortieth and Center 
Streets. 

One at the Veterans’ Administration clinic 
In the Federal Building, Fifteenth and Dodge 
Streets. 

One at Ofiutt Air Force Base, 10 miles 
south of downtown Omaha. 

One broken-down one—left over from 
World War II—^at Fort Omaha, Thirtieth and 
Fort Streets. 

The Veterans' Administration has not yet 
hired anyone to operate the new hospital 
or Its equipment. Colonel Sweeney has said 
be has not been able to obtain X-ray tech¬ 
nicians from the Army, even if he had a 
machine to use. 

VA CHAROKS $10 

The VA chajgcs the Army $10 a plate for 
pictures taken by the machine at the Federal 
Building, Colonel Sweeney said. Dr. H. W. 
McFaddcn, head of the VA clinic and acting 
manaf.er of the VA here, liatly refused to give 
a reporter any information about the use of 
the machine or the price charged the Army. 

"You’ll have to talk to Carl Gray in Wash¬ 
ington about that," Dr. McFadden declared. 
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Mr. Gray is the Veterans’ Administrator. 
The World-Herald Washington Bureau found 
VA offices there closed Saturday. 

SAC MACHINE U.SED DAILY 

A strategic Air Command spokesman said 
the machine there is being used daily in con¬ 
nection with Air Force physical exams. SAC 
technicians are doing X-ray diagnostic work 
and handling blood tests for the Army, but 
are not doing routine chest X-rays. 

Taking recruits to Offutt Base for X-rays 
would slow the processing of draftees, the 
SAC spokesman said. 

The machine at Fort Omaha was used for 
processing draftees during World War II, 
Colonel Sweeney said, but was turned over to 
the Navy as surplus when the Army gave up 
the fort. It is now broken down and would 
cost several thousand dollars and about a 
month’s time to repair, he said. 

In Lincoln, State Health Director Dr. Prank 
Eyder suggested the Army could save money 
by using 4 by 6 inch negatives instead of the 
big H by 17 it now uses. 

The smaller negatives cost about 65 cents 
each. The State uses them for its free tuber¬ 
culosis X-ray program, then recommends a 
larger X-ray if bad signs show up. 


It Wat Later Than They Thought 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, eagerness for a recess or ad¬ 
journment of this long session would be 
natural even if it were not an election 
year. But if the majority leadership 
sends us home while our young men are 
dyinff in Korea and our people are ap¬ 
prehensive as to the future, I think the 
homecoming may not be as pleasant as 
would normally be the case. 

The rank and file of our citizens are 
deeply disturbed at the way in which we 
have been losing the peace since VJ-day. 
They have closed ranks to meet the 
threats from abroad as good Americans 
always do, but they are filled with fore¬ 
boding and frustration. They are 
shocked by the casualty lists, and fear, 
wdth some justification, that they are 
even heavier than yet announced. 

They want a stop put to indecision, 
fumbling, and extravagance. Parents 
are demanding to know why, only 5 years 
nfter a complete victory in World War 
II, their sons must be sacrificed again 
in strange and far-off lands, with the 
odds so often against them. 

Every American, past middle age, has 
a right to be sick of the old phrase “too 
little and too late.” He has been paying 
enough taxes and, in most cases, has 
fought or sacrificed enough in one or 
more wars to have earned a respite from 
that old curse. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the American people 
do not want Congress to adjourn while 
there is a stone left unturned that might 
aid our men in Korea, and that is not all. 
They want us to stay on the job until we 
have a national policy and the ship of 
state is following a consistent course. 

There is every reason they should feel 
that way. The present administration, 


by the smear attacks on the Eightieth 
Congress, has encouraged the people to 
hold Congress to blame for every thing 
unpleasant. It is hard for many to un¬ 
derstand that our current dlflflcuUies 
stem from other causes, and the princi¬ 
pal errors lie on other doorsteps. 

Our people are apprehensive and dis¬ 
illusioned. They are shocked to find 
that the brave talk, emanating from 
high places, that we were ready at the 
“drop of a hat” was based on wishful 
thinking; that the “red herrings” had 
swum away with our atomic bomb and 
other top secrets; that Korea was impor¬ 
tant. after all; and that we have some 
Interest in Formosa, but are not sure 
just what. General Mac Arthur has 
been chastised for saying what its mili¬ 
tary importance is to us. 

The fact that foreign policy is a re¬ 
sponsibility of the administration, not 
the CoiiLrcss. docs not alter the over-all 
duly of the Congre&s to be alert to every 
danger from cither within or without. 
It Is not enough to name various watch¬ 
dog committees—Congress must be ever 
on watch. It should be especially alert 
just now. We havi in the last few days 
appropriated many billions—even as we 
did in preceding years—to build up our 
defenses. We have learned to our sor¬ 
row that only one defense dollar out of 
seven of the last fifty billion was spent 
on arms and the tools of war. We have 
known all along that the Department of 
Defense had overruled the demand of 
Congress for a 70-group Air Force, even 
after we provided the necessary funds. 

Here. Mr. Speaker, are just a few of 
the questions to which the American 
people are entitled to answei’s and with 
which the Members of Congress should 
be supplied when they return to their 
districts and are called upon to explain 
to constituents. 

Do we intend to have UMT as soon 
as in.structors are available, or when we 
return to a peacetime footing, or is it 
just talk? 

What do we intend to do when our GI's 
fight their way back to the thirty-eighth 
parallel? Do we stop or go into North 
Korea? 

What are we going to do about For¬ 
mosa? Shall we .stand inactive while 
east Germany arms to invade west Ger¬ 
many? Will we resist Red China’s ad¬ 
mission to the UN? What is our new 
policy toward Nationalist China? 
Should we secure bases in Spain? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we should have an¬ 
swers to the.se questions and many 
others. True, Congress does not formu¬ 
late the answers but certainly we have 
the right to be advised in a general way 
what our President and State Depart¬ 
ment have decided as to national policy. 
We are entitled to know, and the na¬ 
tional safety requires, that we have one 
that is consi.stent on all fronts. This we 
have lacked in the past. Our people are 
rightly concerned over the bungling that 
has continued since Yalta. They re¬ 
member that the same hands are at the 
helm of the ship of state as when Henry 
Wallace was fired as Secretary of Com¬ 
merce for making a speech that had been 
approved a few days earlier. They real¬ 
ize that we are under the same manage¬ 
ment that described the Chinese Com¬ 


munists as harmless agrarian reformers; 
that denounced the investigation of Al¬ 
ger Hiss as a red herring, that declined 
to carry out the program for which large 
sums were appropriated in 1946 for the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves 
and in 1948 and 1949 for a 70-group Air 
Force. 

Mr. Truman only last January 5 an¬ 
nounced that the United States Govern¬ 
ment will not provide military aid or ad¬ 
vice to Chinese forces on Formosa, and 
on June 1, he told a news conference 
that the world was closer to peace than 
at any time in 5 years. South Korea 
was Invaded 24 oays later. We cannot 
afford many more slips like that. Until 
we chart the course or have a new pilot, 
Congress better stay on deck. 

Once again our defenders are feeling 
the pinch of too little. Let us hope and 
pray we can avoid the epitaph “too late,” 
Recent events have proven to our leaders 
that it is later than they thought. 


Strengthen Our Espionage Laws 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following timely article from the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., of 
Monday, August 28, 1950; 

Stronger Spy Laws Needed 

As Is usually the case with legislation 
(lesUnod to ride through Congress In some 
form or other, no nistter what, because of Its 
vital nature, all sorts of hitch-hikers tried 
to climb aboard the defense production bill. 

Most persistent of the would-be free pas- 
ju iigers was the Mundt-Ferguson amendment 
tor control of the CommunistR. Like inoRt of 
the seventy-odd other hopefuls, It wound 
\4p walking. 

The free-rlde tradition Is a political form 
of lobbying based on the philosophy of 
scratch my back and I'll scratch y mrs. Many 
times it is the only way measures detoured 
by n lot of fence-straddling can get buck on 
the road to passage. 

There could have been no argument for 
straddling, however, even among the most 
vote-conscious Congressmen, In the bill for 
defense production. The public was ready 
for some form of economic control when the 
lawmakers on the Potomac first began hem¬ 
ming and hawing. 

Such a measure certainly deserved to be 
driven home by Itself, without the confu¬ 
sion of a lot of sudden stowaways. 

By the same reasoning, any bill for the 
control of subversives, whether their luggage 
is labeled Communist or any other form of 
potential treason, is far too important to 
America's future to be tossed Into the same 
legislative baggage compartment with other 
measures. 

Nobody doubts that communism started 
war rolling In Korea. Nobody—not even 
Malik and his back-seat drivers In Moscow— 
has any Illusions about what Russian com- 
munistn* la trying t i achieve In the UN. 

Here at home the American polltbureau, 
convicted of conspiracy to overthrow our 
form of government. Is at large on ball await¬ 
ing appeal. At homo also, we have just 
nabbed the eighth person m recent montbr 
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to be Charged with giving away our atomic 
eecrets to Russia. 

We have no Idea how many others got 
away. But what has happened so far la a 
clear sign that we must strengthen our 
espionage laws. It must be done without 
hystcrla—leglfllatlon that neither grabs a 
free ride nor carries any other free riders 
on Us tailboard. 

Otherwise we are likely to backtrack to the 
wltch-burnlng days of Salem while the sell¬ 
outs ride off with the secrets of Los Alamos. 


The Honorable William T. Powcri 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN PHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
country ha.s suffered a great loss. A bril- 
liiint jurist, a brave soldier, a good Amer¬ 
ican, has been called to eternal re.st. 
Supreme Court Justice William T. Pow¬ 
ers. a veteran of both World Wars, a for¬ 
mer Republican leader of my assembly 
tU.strict, died of a heart attack at the 
age of 53. 

Born in Manhattan on February 12, 
1897, he was left motherless at the age 
of two. and brought up in Brooklyn by 
his father’s family. He was working as 
an office boy at the time he took his 
examination for West Point. He fin¬ 
ished at the top of the list and was then 
appointed to the Military Academy, from 
which lie was graduated In 1918 with 
honors. 

In World War I he served with dis¬ 
tinction and remained with the Army 
until 1920, at which time he took up the 
study of law and was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1924, He subsequently 
was admitted to the United States Su¬ 
preme Court and to the California Bar, 
His legal activities were not only State¬ 
wide, but national and even Interna¬ 
tional. For more than 25 years he was 
active politically in Republican circles 
in my district, county, city, and the 
Nation. In all those years while actively 
participating as a Republican leader, 
and many times as a candidate, he made 
friends of those politically opposed to 
him. No matter how bitter a campaign 
was he never had a harsh word for any 
one. 

Between the World Wars, Justice Pow¬ 
ers served with distinction in the New 
York National Guard. He returned to 
the Army in World War II and served 
overseas in various areas throughout the 
Pacific with outstanding courage and 
devotion. He was elected to the New 
York State supreme court in 1946. A 
devout Catholic, he found time to de¬ 
vote himself to every worthy civic and 
charitable endeavor in our community, 
participating in Protestant and Jewish 
charities as well as those of his own 
faith. 

He rendered invaluable service to the 
cause of Israel when he accompanied 
me In 1947 to the State of Israel after 
the untimely death of our good friend, 
the late Col. David iMickey) Marcus. 


To his beloved widow, Mrs. Anita L. 
Powers, and his devoted children, Cath¬ 
erine and William, Jr., we extend our 
heartfelt condolences. We join them 
in mourning a very grievous loss. 


Too Many Cooks 

EX'ttINSION op REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
August 29,1950: 

Too Many Cooks 

Wo seem to be reentering a phase In pub¬ 
lic discussion of foreign policy and allied 
subjects by men high In Government that 
led President Roosevelt, In World War II, to 
take positive action. 

Because of the number and often conflict¬ 
ing statements to the public emanating from 
members of hla own official family, Mr. 
Roosevelt finally approved machinery 
through which such statements were cleared 
before they were delivered. Such clearances 
became one of the functions of the Office of 
War Information. 

’ITie MacArthur episode, coming on the 
heels of Navy Secretary Matthews’ private 
adventiire In the public discussion of for¬ 
eign policy, poses the same sort of question 
to Mr. Truman. He was represented yester¬ 
day as saying that both incidents are now 
closed. He was also represented as believing 
that there can be but one voice on American 
foreign policy and that voice must be the 
President’s. 

He Is right, of course. The conduct of our 
foreign policy Is assigned to the President by 
the Constitution. In Its discussion by men 
highly placed In Government, he must either 
approve In advance what Is to be said or 
run the risk of finding himself and his State 
Department embarrassed In the develop¬ 
ment of foreign policy by various versions of 
what It is. some of them lending themselves 
to the ready Interpretation of hostile propa¬ 
ganda. If Mr. Truman does not Insist now 
on the same sort of procedure that his prede¬ 
cessor in office found necessary, he may be 
forced to do so eventually. 

General MacArthur’s undelivered state¬ 
ment to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
had been too thoroughly distributed in ad¬ 
vance to be killed by the President’s request 
that it be withheld, should have been sub¬ 
mitted to the President, If only as a matter 
of official courtesy. In this case the Presi¬ 
dent may have objected to General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s own overslmpllfled version of the 
’‘fallacious” and “threadbare” arguments of 
those who oppose defending Formosa for fear 
of alienating continental Asia. ’That Is not 
the whole story, of course. But whatever 
may have been the soundness of the argu¬ 
ments against Intercecsion In Formosa bo- 
loro the beginning of aggression by the 
North Koreans, the ar{,um(.nl3 were aban¬ 
doned by the President from that date 
onward. 

For the most part, however, General Mac- 
Arthur'8 explanation of the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Korea undoubtedly expressed the 
same cold, hard, and entirely logical reason¬ 
ing which prompted president Truman, on 
June 27, to announce that he had “ordered 
the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 


Formosa.” Nor is there any substantial dif¬ 
ference between the President’s letter to Am¬ 
bassador Austin, underscoring by repetition 
Mr. Austin’s recent statement to the Security 
Council outlining our Formosan policy, and 
General MacArthur’s statement on the sam» 
subject. What difference there Is screens 
from General MacArthur’s blunt emphasis on 
the Interests of the United States as con¬ 
trasted with Ambassador Austin’s more dip¬ 
lomatic references to the United Nations and 
his use of such terms as “neutralizing ac¬ 
tion” to describe the use of our armed forces. 

The President's objection to both the Mac¬ 
Arthur and the Matthews statements is based 
on other considerations than the substance 
of what they had to say. 

In the case of Mr. Matthews* suggestion 
that we might be forced into a war of aggres¬ 
sion in order to “compel cooperation for 
peace,” the Navy Secretary was not advocat¬ 
ing any such step. He was merely presenting 
the point of view, frequently discussed In 
Washington and other parts of the country, 
of “preventive war” in which we would seize 
the advantages of the Initiative, In the belief 
that war is inevitable, instead of leaving such 
advantages to a known aggressor. Mr. 
Matthews tried to make It plain that he 
spoke as an Individual. As long as he is 
Secretary of the Navy, ho cannot speak as an 
individual. What he says assumes Impor¬ 
tance. not because Mr. Matthews said it but 
because the Secretary of the Navy said It. 
And when the Secretary of the Navy dis¬ 
cusses, no matter how objectively, the theory 
of preventive war he tends to nullify the Sec¬ 
retary of State's discussion of the same sub¬ 
ject, in which the theory was ruled out as 
contradicting the principles which support 
our foreign policy. 

General MacArthur'a role as a military 
commander is to execute but not to promul¬ 
gate foreign policy. It would be more be¬ 
coming for a man who has won such dis¬ 
tinction in his own field to stick to It. 


Do Rutfia and Its Satellite Nations Get 
Strategic and Critical Material From 
United States 7 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NKW JEBSSY 

IN TH/. HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. I 
was greatly impressed with a radio news 
report that I heard delivered by Prank 
Edwards over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on Monday evening, August 28, 
1950. Mr. Edwards is sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor. In his 
report he informed his audience, reach¬ 
ing from coast to coast, of a matter that 
should claim the attention of every 
American. It is a matter of such im¬ 
portance that In my opinion it should 
have congressional attention. The re¬ 
port to which I refer was as follows: 
E.'ccerpt From Frank Edwards* Broadcast, 

August 28,1950, Mutual BROAOCASTiNa Sys¬ 
tem 

For days I have been trying to learn the 
name of the American outfit that shipped a 
load of molybdenum to Britain, where it was 
transferred to a Russian vessel for shipment 
to the Boviet Union. There in Russia, tho 
precious molybdenum Is to be used in hard¬ 
ening steel, possibly armor steel for tanks. 
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The Commerce Department told me flatly 
that the name of that outfit which sold the 
molybdenum to be used In Russian steel 
mills is not public property—unless Congress 
jbtaried an investigation. 

I encountered the same rebuff in trying to 
And out which American oil companies were 
shipping oil to North Korea and Communist 
China as late as 60 days ago. I was similarly 
rebuffed in trying to And out who had the 
export licenses for the cotton» used in mak¬ 
ing high explosives, which the Isbrandsen 
boats were trying to deliver to the Chinese 
Commies when the Nationalists fired on 
them. 

It v/ould take a congressional investiga¬ 
tion to pry that Information from the files 
nf the Commerce Department so I am told— 
and the more I think of It—the stronger 
becomes my conviction that a congressional 
investigation of thts operation would be well 
worth it. 

'Po me It seems only fair that the mothers 
and fathers and wives of this country have 
a right to know who supplied the enemy 
with the oil for his tanks, the guncotton 
for his artillery and the molybdenum for his 
armor. If our people are going to supply 
the sons to die In front of enemy weapons, 
then our people are entitled to know who 
among us supplied the enemy with those 
weapons. 

A congressional Investigation of the ex¬ 
port licenses by which some American com¬ 
panies make profits selling war materials 
to the enemy is In order. And while they 
are about It, the Congressmen might also 
Incpiire into the transactions by which stain¬ 
less tleol Is shipped to Sweden and from 
there to Russia. 

Why doesn’t Congress open this scheme to 
public gnze—and let the people of America 
get a look at these characters who are mak¬ 
ing profits today selling disaster for tomor¬ 
row. 

One hundred and fifty American furriers 
spending $50,000,000 In Russia for furs to 
make coats lor the women of America—and 
bullets lor their husbands and brothers. 

In New York today a group of union dock 
workers refused to unload a cargo of hides, 
glassware, and 32 tons of ham from Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 11111011 shop steward Pat Riley said, 
“l 4 et the owners handle the stuff themselves. 
Some of UB have kids In Korea," 

In addition to the above there has 
also come to my attention a news bul¬ 
letin issued by Paul O. Peters, editor, of 
'Washington. D. C., dated Thursday. Au¬ 
gust 24. 1950. It is entitled “Foreign 
Transactions of the United States With 
Iron Curtain Countries." It likewise 
contains information that is startling 
and supports the criticism made by 
Frank Edwards in his news report to 
which I have referred. The news bul¬ 
letin of Mr. Peters, reads as follows: 

FoaE:CN Transactions of the United States 
With Iron Curtain Countries 

The revelation today that a $100,000 ship¬ 
ment of molybdenum, licensed for export to 
Client Britidn, was transshipped to Russia is 
having serious repercussions in high gov¬ 
ernmental circles. 

Molybdenum, a highly critical and stra- 
tc;:lc material used in alloying steel is cur¬ 
rently quoted at $2 GO to $3 a pound. Export 
licenses fur strategic materials are Issued in 
tJio Oiflee of International Trade of the Com¬ 
merce Department, subject to the approval 
of the State Department. 

The Washington Dally News reports "Of¬ 
ficials have been unable thus far to give 
the name of the firm which obtained the li¬ 
cense for the molybdenum shipment." This 
Is a confe6.slon of a weakness in our export 
licensing system. The names of all parties 
involved in the transaction should promptly 
be made public. Those responsible for any 


Intentional violation of our laws should be 
punished, and Government employees who 
participated in the transaction should be 
transferred to positions where they no longer 
can favor Russia and her satellites. 


Summary of foreign grants and credits to 
tron-curiatn countries {July 1, 1945 to 
Mar. 31, 1950) 
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The Office of International Trade reported 
that during 1947 our export trade with Rus- 
Bia reached a volume of $140,129,000 while 
our imports weie but $77,078,000. During 
1947, we shipped the Russinns $23,428,000 
of machine tools: $19,992,000 of electrical 
machinery and $17,794,000 of mining, well, 
and pump machinery. We imported from. 
Russia that year $41,000,000 of undressed 
furs and about $18,000,000 of manganese and 
chrome ores, and platinum Ingots. 

One item the Russians seem to buy with 
olacrity is books and maps of the United 
States; the imports of which totaled $600,- 
000 in 1947. 

The present Korean conflict and the stale¬ 
mate In the United Nations Security Coun¬ 
cil should be ample warning to our State 
Department appeasers that the friendship 
of Russia cannot be bought with grant.s and. 
credits, or through international trade. 

The information contained in the 
radio report of Mr. Edwards and the 
News Bulletin of Mr. Peters reveals a 
situation that calls for immediate con¬ 
sideration by Congress. The American 
people should know the why and where- 
for of a policy that permits strategic 
and critical matcidals to be shipped 
either directly or indirectly to the coun¬ 
tries that are the enemies of democ¬ 
racy. Why should our boys be called 
upon to fight communism and at the 
same time our Government grant li¬ 
censes to export materials that can be 
used in producing and operating weap¬ 
ons of war against them? There is no 
justification for such a coui-se. It is time 
it was stopped. 

I have Introduced House Resolution 
831 to create a select committee to be 
composed of seven Members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker. 

The committee is authorized and di¬ 
rected to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study to determine the 
extent to which materials and instru¬ 
ments of war have been or are being 
exported from the United States, either 
directly or through other countries, to 
countries whose possession of such ma¬ 
terials and instruments of war is inimi¬ 
cal to the national defense and security 
of the United States. 

The committee would be required to 
report to the House as soon as practi¬ 
cable during the present Congress the re¬ 
sults of its investigation and study, to¬ 
gether with such recommendations as 
it deems advisable. 

This resolution has been referred to 
the Rules Committee and awaits its ac« 
tion. 


In order that there might be the quick¬ 
est possible hearing of the matter, and 
inquiry made as to who is responsible 
for the policy, and the extent to which 
export licenses have been issued, to 
whom and for what materials. I have 
also brought the matter to the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House. That 
committee by action taken this morning 
has directed that hearings shall be held 
immediately. 

A .special committee has been ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the inquiry consisting 
of Messrs. Robert Grosser, chairman. 
Democrat, Ohio; Lindley Beckworth, 
Democrat, Texas; J. Perc*^ Priest, Demo¬ 
crat, Tennessee; Oren Harris, Demo¬ 
crat. Arkansas; Charles A. Wolverton, 
Republican, New Jersey; Carl Hinshaw, 
Republican, California: Leonard W. 
Hall. Republican, New York, and Joseph 
P. O’Hara, Republican, Minnesota. 

1950 Resolution! of Fraternal Order of 
Eagles 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOU13E OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Fra¬ 
ternal Order of Eagles, meeting this 
month in Minneapolis for its Grand 
Aerie Convention, passed resolutions on 
seven subjects of great importance 
today. 

I have been a member of this fine 
organization for 28 years and feel that 
these 1950 resolutions will be of interest 
not only to my colleagues in the Con¬ 
gress, but to all readers of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. 

I commend the officers and members 
of the Eagles for the true American spirit 
reflected in the resolutions that follow; 

Au.-American Conference to Combat 
Communism 

Whereas the All-American Conference to 
Combat Commnnl.sm represents the cleter- 
mlned opposition to communlam of over 
60 of the fraternal, veterans, civic and edu¬ 
cational and religious organizations of our 
Nation; and 

Whereas the All-American Conference to 
Combat Commiiiilsm seeks to strengthen the 
workings of democracy, to support the 
strengthening of the military defenses of 
America and its allies, and to demonstrate 
the moral and economic superiority of de¬ 
mocracy to communism, fascism or any other 
totalitarian tyranny; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles be¬ 
came a charter member of the All-Amer¬ 
ican Conference to Combat Communism, 
recognizing the Communist Party of America 
as not a political organization for political 
purposes, but a conspiracy of secret agents 
of a foreign power, directed and under the 
strict discipline of the Kremlin rulers in 
Moscow; and 

Whereas the ideals and principles of a fra¬ 
ternal organization, and the Ideals and prin¬ 
ciples of a democratic Nation, are Incompat¬ 
ible with the alms and objectives of u Com¬ 
munist Party, which rejects the rule of the 
majority and rights of the minority, func¬ 
tions as a one-party dictatorship, uses secret 
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police und a rule of fear to eliminate oppo- 
Bltlon. Recks to destroy freedom of religious 
wtjrshJp, uses the cloak of democratic lib¬ 
erties lo destroy liberty: Therefore bo It 
Resolved, That the Pratcrnal Order of Ea¬ 
gle::, Its delegates in convention assembled, 
iccognlzlng Commuiii:^t eubvcrcion as a 
clear and prcs'Ut danger to democratic in¬ 
stitutions, pledges its full support to the 
All-American Conference to Combat Commu¬ 
nism ill its ciusade to Btrengthen American 
democracy, to develop awareness of our 
Amci’Uau heillagc and to control uJid expose 
suhvor&ivc activities of cnnssarlea of the 
Kiemliu 111 our land, and be it further 
Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of Ea¬ 
gles go on record as favoring the quaran¬ 
tining of known and revealed members of 
the Communist Party, barring them from 
positions In Industry, labor or Government 
where they can sabetage or undermine the 
security of our Nation, thus meeting the 
menace of sntaversioii without Buhvertiiig 
11 10 basic framework of esf^entlal freedoms 
for which we flght. 

FRATtRNAL MOBILIZATION FOR CIVILIAN 

Deffnsf. 

Wlicreas the development of new and 
powerful weapons of mass destruction makes 
vulnerable the home cities of America and 
Canada, in the event of another global war; 
and 

Whereas civilian defense precautions re¬ 
quire the organization und training ol vol¬ 
unteer defense workers to work with the 
established agencies of local government in 
minimizing the effeclH of atomic, chemical, 
and biological warfare; and 
Whereas fraternal and civic organizations 
can aid la the recruitment of voluntecra for 
emergency service, as well as training citi¬ 
zens generally to protect themselvcH from 
fire and blast damage in the event of enemy 
air raids; and 

Whereas fraternal and civic organizations • 
can add inusclcs, hours and determination 
to the full mobilization ol community re¬ 
sources for the common defense which, in 
addition to limiting the effect of enemy at¬ 
tack, Includes full production, inflation con¬ 
trol, emergency houjilng, labor supply, plant 
utilization, blood bank reserves, war bond 
sales, and services to servicemen: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Proternal Order of 
Eagles, Us delegates in convention assembled, 
pledge the whole-hearted support and 
strength of this order to the National De¬ 
fense Program, our every member pledged 
to the defense of our cities, our way of life 
and the great freedoms which are our heri¬ 
tage; and be It further 
Resolved, That the Eagles urge the estab¬ 
lishment of Civilian Mobilization Councils, 
to be composed of representatives of civic 
organizations and soelnl agencies, to assure 
effective cooperation between public defense 
agencies and community organlZHtlons for 
the common deiense; and bo it further 
Resolved, That the grand worthy president 
be directed to appoint an Eagle War Services 
Board of live members to develop programs 
for aerie support of esiabllBhed dcleiise 
agencies and convert the Eagle program for 
community action to all-out participation 
In the national detenso and preparedness 
program. 

pELr.owsHip Between Free Peopt.es 
Whereas one of the signlflcant and hope¬ 
ful postwar developments has been the 
widespread growth of people-Lo-pcoplo 
movements in international affairs, strength¬ 
ening relationships between governmonts of 
the free world by acts of individual and group 
helpfulness and fellowship; and 
Whereas thousands of American churches, 
schools, iraternal lodges, communities, Indi¬ 
viduals, and organized groups have extended 


aid to persons In war-ravaged countries and 
furthered International understanding by 
cultural exchanges. Interchange of students, 
exchange of correspondence and Ideas; and 

Whereas many American and Canadian 
organizations have extended their services 
and influence to free nations of the world, 
with labor groups in the lorcfront of the 
flght for democracy through the new federa¬ 
tion of non-Communist labor unions and 
service clubs establishing units In all free 
nations, the world around; and 

Whereas fraternal societies in America 
need to expand and broaden their concept 
of fraternal brotherhood among men, moct- 
liig their measure of responsibility for world 
leadership from the democratic influences 
In our society; and 

Whereas the tremendous support given by 
local lodges of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
to Project Berlin, the sending of food and 
needed supplies to the eastern outpost of the 
freo world on the eve of the threatened 
Communist demonstrations in that city, 
demonstrates Eagle awareness of the need for 
Iruternal participation In the worldwide 
struggle lor human freedom: Therefore be it 

Resolved. That the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, through Its delegates In convention 
assembled, strengthen the bonds of fra¬ 
ternal goodwill and International coopera¬ 
tion among the free peoples of the world by 
support of established overceas relief 
agencies, by Individual acts of fellowship 
and helpfulness, by aiding the needy and 
bringing to the people ol the freo world a 
better underslandlng of the fraternal spirit 
and Icllowjhlp objectives of America; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Engles become a truly international fra¬ 
ternal organization by establishing Eagle 
units in foreign nations, authorizing the 
board of grand trustees to establish the 
provisions under which such outposts of 
fraternalism shall operate, linking such 
Engle units In other lands with Aeries and 
members in the United States and Canada 
by the bonds of fraternal brotherhood, shared 
ideals and acts of helpful fellowship. 

Btrengtiiening the United Nations 

Whereas strengthening the United Nations 
would develop world wide support for inter¬ 
national law and order, creating an agency 
fur restmlnlng acts of uggresBlou and build¬ 
ing peace, with the honor and integrity of 
nations insured; and 

Whereas specialized agencies of the United 
Nations have shown the possibility of effec¬ 
tive Internntlcinnl cooperation in providing 
food and essential supplies for children and 
war refugees In devastated countries, in 
lessening the ravages of malaria, tubercu¬ 
losis, and cholera iii the postwar world, and 
In providing loans and asaistance lor recon¬ 
struction and development purposes; and 

Whereas the flag of the United Nations 
flies alongside the flag of the United States 
as troops In Korea, under the command of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, flght the aggres¬ 
sion of tyranny in our world; and 

Whereas within or outside of the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations, It is imperative 
that the free and non-Communlst nations 
of the world pool and Integrate their mili¬ 
tary, economic, und moral force, standing to- 
getlier in a resolute defense of their right 
to be free: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Engles, Us delegates In convention assembled, 
urge the strengthening of the United Na¬ 
tions, the elimination of the veto power In 
the Security Council, the creation of an in¬ 
ternational police force to discourage 
breaches of peace, so that, with or without 
the presence of Soviet Russia and Its satellite 
nations, the United States can be the great 
force for peace and progress In the world; 
and be It further 


Resolved, That the Eagles urge that the 
international police force of the United Na¬ 
tions be known as the United Nations Legion, 
to be recruited on a volunteer basis from 
citizens of participating nations, to fly the 
flag of the United Nations alongside the 
various national colors, to be organized and 
equipped and located so as to effectively resist 
acts of direct aggression against nations. 

Telling the Story op Democracy 
Whereas the Ideological conflict of our di¬ 
vided world is represented not only in the 
massing of armies and armaments, but in tho 
struggle for the support and loyalties of 
peoples; and 

Whereas the Voice of America broadcasts, 
the radio medium used to promote a better 
understanding of life in the United States to 
peoples on both sides of tho iron curtain, has 
blasted the false propaganda picturing 
America as a land of millionaires, gangsters 
and oppressed workers; and 
Whereas tho Crusade for Freedom broad¬ 
casts, operating a powerful radio station on 
the edge of the Iron curtain and planning a 
network of such freedom stations, portrays 
lo the peoples of the world the true American 
alms for friendship and fellowship with all 
nationR; and 

Whereas these and other broadcasts, 
beamed at the satellite nation peoples, Biir- 
rounded by barbed wire and the rule of fear, 
represent our only way of bringing the mes¬ 
sage of democracy to the Kremlin-dominated 
parts of tho world; and 
Whereas the time and huge sums of money 
spent by Kremlin rulers In seeking to Jam 
these freedom broadcasts, and their propa¬ 
ganda barrage to separate our Nation from 
Its allies by arousing distrust of American 
alms and objectives, demonstrate the Krem¬ 
lin fear of the weapon that makes men free— 
the truth: Therefore be it 

Re.solved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, by its delegates In convention as¬ 
sembled, endorse the Voice of America pro¬ 
gram of our Slate Department, the new 
Crusade for Freedom radio programs, and all 
ways of piercing the iron curtain to bring 
tho Independent voice of a free America to 
the prisoner peoples of the enslaved nations, 
and to our friends and allies In the ranks 
of the plain people of the world. 

Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam 
Whereas recent developments in Asia high 
light tho importance of the western links In 
the chain of American defenses, and the peo¬ 
ple of these outposts of American democ¬ 
racy face great responsibilities In preserving 
our free way of life; and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska is our first 
line of defense In the Northwest, from which 
our planes can rise to repel airborne Invad¬ 
ers, and the people of Alaska, as good citizens 
and good soldiers, have won the rights to 
lull status as an Integral part of tho Union; 
and 

Whereas the Territory of Hawaii, larger 
In area and greater in population than sev¬ 
eral of our States, Is a vital stronghold of 
America In the mid-Pacific, and Its people 
have demonstrated their loyalty and capacity 
for self-government; and 
Whereas the Island of Guam vras a bastion 
of the free world in the recent war and is 
an Important base for American defense 
forces, and Its people have won the right to 
citizenship by a record of patriotism and 
service second to none: Therefore be It 
Resolved, That tho Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, through its delegates In convention 
assembled, urge the Congress of the United 
States to admit to full statehood the Terri¬ 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, and endorse 
the granting of Territorial status and full 
citizenship to the people of tho island of 
Guam. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
Whereas a deep water ship channel from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes re¬ 
gion, where a large share of the American 
armaments are produced, would be of great 
value to the national defense program; and 
Whereas the availability of high-grade ore 
deposits in Labrador and Quebec, combined 
v;lth a deepened St. Lawrence waterway, 
would assure lull-scale operation of the Cen¬ 
tral States’ steel Industry; and 
Whereas an Inland highway of commerce 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the ports of the 
Great Lakes would provide direct access by 
sea to the ports of the world for the indus¬ 
trial and agricultural heart of America and 
Canada; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence power develop¬ 
ment would generate millions of kilowatts of 
electrical energy to stimulate the Industrial 
development and economic welfare of the 
Northeastern States of the United States and 
the eastern provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada; and 

Whereas the building of canals, locks, and 
dams around the unnavigable sections of the 
St. Lawrence River would expand and de¬ 
velop the national economies of the United 
States of America and Canada, thus benelit- 
li^g all sections of the continent: There- 
lore be it 

Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles urge the Congress of the United States 
to {’.pprove the development. Jointly with the 
Dominion of Canada, of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. 


Academy of Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 5, 1950 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it is as important to our na¬ 
tional welfare that our country have well 
trained and competent State Depart¬ 
ment personnel to work to keep the Na¬ 
tion out of war as that the Nation have 
well trained and competent military 
personnel to win a war when our Nation 
gets into one. 

We, now. have, at Annapolis and West 
Point, academics to train young men to 
provide leadership for our Army, Navy, 
end Marine Corps to win wars. We 
ought to have an academy, organized 
and operated somewhat after the fashion 
of West Point and Annapolis, to train 
and educate young men to a state of 
competency and understanding of 
diplomacy that will lessen the chances 
of our Nation becoming involved in wars. 

I am Introducing into the House of 
Representatives tomorrow a bill author¬ 
izing the establishment of such an acad¬ 
emy to be known as the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service. The main 
purpose of my bill is to provide a well 
trained, nonpartisan personnel of out¬ 
standing Quality for the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

It is no secret that in the past and 
present too many of our State Depart¬ 
ment executive personnel, the personnel 
on whose decision often depends our for¬ 
eign policy and whether or not we shall 
get into or keep out of war, is chosen 


not primarily for fitness but because of 
wealth or political pull in the right 
places. The existence of this kind of 
ill-trained personnel in our Department 
of State is conducive to the kind of 
blunders most likely to get the Nation 
Involved in war. 

The bill which I will introduce to¬ 
morrow provides that cadets to be 
eligible to enter the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service must be be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 and 25 and must 
have had at least 2 years of college edu¬ 
cation prior to entering the Academy. 

Appointments of cadets to the Acad¬ 
emy would be made by Members of the 
Senate and House, with each Member 
having “not less than one appointee” in 
the Academy at any one time. This 
would provide for an Initial enrollment 
of about 600. This could be expanded 
from time to time, if deemed necessary, 
by increasing the number of positions 
each Congressman is entitled to be filled. 

All candidates for admission would be 
required to pass such qualifying exami¬ 
nations as the Academy management 
might determine. 

In order to prevent the State Depart¬ 
ment. as now constituted, from domi¬ 
nating the staffing or training of the 
Foreign Service Academy which my bill 
would establish, the bill provides that 
the Academy .shall be governed by a 
board of five trustees. It provides that 
this board shall consist of the Secretary 
of State and of two Members of the Sen¬ 
ate and two of the House. It provides 
that the Vice President shall appoint the 
two Senate Members and the Speaker 
the two House Members. The Senate 
and House appointees, in both cases, 
must come from opposing parties, there¬ 
by assuring a nonpartisan board of 
trustees as far as possible. 

The bill provides that the Board of 
Trustees would employ a president for 
the Academy at a salary not to exceed 
$20,000 a year. 

Members of the Academy’s faculty, un¬ 
der the terms of my bill, would be .se¬ 
lected by the Academy’s president with 
and by the consent of a committee on 
faculty. This committee on faculty, the 
bill provides, shall be appointed one 
from each of the Nation's 12 Federal 
Reserve disti icts and from lists of names 
of prominent educators submitted by the 
governors of the several States. Mem¬ 
bers of the committee on faculty shall 
serve without salary but shall be en¬ 
titled to travel and per diem expenses. 

The cost of operating a United States 
Academy of Foreign Service will not be 
burdensomely large. The cost of oper¬ 
ating the Naval Academy during the 
coming year is estimated at $5,666,000 
and that of operating the Army Acad¬ 
emy at West Point at $5,708,000. The 
cost of operating a United States Acad¬ 
emy of Foreign Service should be some¬ 
what less than in the case of the^e two 
military schools .since the enrollment in 
the Academy of Foreign Service, at least 
during its beginning years, would be 
much smaller. The establishment of 
such an Academy, as my bill proposes, 
would, in my opinion, be one of the best 
Investments our Government could make 
toward the preseiwation of peace for the 
American people. 


While I have no idea that legislation 
of this nature can be enacted at this 
late date in the session, I believe the 
wisdom of establishing a United States 
Academy of Foreign Service should be 
thoroughly investigated and studied at 
the earliest opportunity by the appro¬ 
priate committees of the House. 

I am convinced that the establishment 
of such an Academy along the lines sug¬ 
gested by my bill will be a great step 
toward avoiding future wars and main¬ 
taining the peace which is so ardently 
desired by all Americans. 


How Communists Operate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN S. WOOD 

OF GKORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following interview with J. 
Edgar Hoover, published in United States 
News and World Report: 

How Communists Operate 

(Editor’s note. —What should a citizen 
know about subversive activities? What 
should he do? Is there any danger to the 
United atates in the mild-mannered ac¬ 
quaintance who Insists that Russia Is the 
only true democracy? I>rosldent Truman 
recently asked that organizations and In- 
dlvldual.*^ report to the FBI all Information 
relating to eKplonagc, sabotage, and subver¬ 
sive activities. To get an inside view of 
some of the problems which the President's 
request raised, United States News and World 
Report put a senes of questions to J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI. The questions 
and his replies follow. J. Edgar Hoover has 
headed the federal Bureau of Investigation 
X' r 2G of his 55 years. Study at night won 
him two law degrees by 1917, In his native 
V/ashlngtoii, D. C.; then the .Justice Depart¬ 
ment hired him. He rounded up alien suta- 
vcn.lvcs after World War I, and In 1021 was 
appointed Assistant Clilef of the I'Bl by Har¬ 
lan Stone, then Attorney General and Inter 
Chief Justice. He became Dlroctcjr In 1924. 
In World War II. espionage and 'abotage were 
Bpoelal FBI targets, and after the war the 
Communist Infiltration. Also there was the 
loyalty check on 2,500,000 United States em¬ 
ployees, plus the 120 mnjor laws under the 
FBI's specific guard.) 

Question. Do you think, Mr. Hoover, that 
Communists are basically agents ol u for¬ 
eign country, or do you draw a distinction 
between those who are philosophical Com¬ 
munists and those who are tools of the Com¬ 
munist spy rings? 

Answer. The teachings of communism are 
directed toward one final result—world revo¬ 
lution and the triumph of intcruatlunul 
communism. The achievement of this aim 
would mean the violent and complete de¬ 
struction of the American Government. 
Any person who subscribes to thCbC teach¬ 
ings. legardless of his reason, is working 
against American democracy and lor the 
benefit of international communism's chief 
leader, Soviet Russia. The philosophical 
Communist who advocates Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism might Just as well be working as an 
agent of a foreign power because he la aid¬ 
ing Its cause. He is. In fact, however, being 
played for a sucker by the Communists, who 
consider him a dupe, a person not to be 
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truntod but only to bo used and then dis¬ 
carded. 

Question. Do your liivesllgntiona show 
that the basic allegiance of a Communist Is 
to a foreign -^'overnment rather than our own 
Government? 

Answer. Most emrhatlcally. As I men¬ 
tioned in my previous answer, the ultimate 
loyalty of fully Indoctrinated Communist 
Party members is to Moscow. Stalin is rep¬ 
resented as the foremost leader of Internii- 
tlonnl communism, the omnipotent oracle 
from whom pH wlrdoin flows. The Commu¬ 
ne:.! Party Is today a Trojan horse of disloy¬ 
alty, colled like a serpent in tlie very heart 
of America. 

It nmy mouth sweet words of peace, de¬ 
mocracy, tfiUHlJty, and flouriRh gay slogans 
of international soluianty and lirotherhood 
ol men. but its body and foet are from tlie 
Ku.-'^lnn bear. Wherever the Trojan horse 
cl Communist fifth oolurnns has walked, the 
1/idellble footprints of Russian Imperialism 
remain behind. 

Qucf tion. How do the Communist cells op- 
)Kri te‘^ Are these the training units out of 
which larger numbers of Communists are 
recruited? 

Answer. Thfl basic unit of the Communl.st 
Party Is the club. These clubs may be shop 
or indu.strlal clubs: that Is. Communist units 
within u special manufacturing or Indus¬ 
trial plant, or neighborhood clubs, drawing 
members from residential areas. These 
clubs are coordinated through an elaborate 
ppparetus, from ward, city, county. iState, 
a d district organizations to national head- 
(juaitcrs In New York City. Becuur.o of 
security rcaaoiis, they have now been di¬ 
vided into small groups consisting of three 
to live members. In these clubs the Com- 
iJiunlst Party conducts Us basic and funda¬ 
mental uctlvltleb—instruction in Marxism- 
Leninism; orgauU.atlon of pressure cam¬ 
paigns; the passing out of leaflets and hand¬ 
bills. the circulation of petitions. Here 
CommiuilDt literature Is sold, dues collected, 
IntAructlons received from higher ofticlals 
filsseminuted. The club Ls the biisic operat¬ 
ing unit of the Communist Party. Through 
tho club, of course, new membors are re¬ 
cruited and Indcjctrliiuted. 

Question. Do your studies of the Commu¬ 
nist techniques over the years show tiuit the 
Communists are trained to lie about llielr 
status? 

Answer. The basic premise of communism 
Is deceit and hyprocri&y. The Communlnt phi¬ 
losophy tenches that every available meana 
must bo utilized to achieve the linal end— 
world revolution. For this reason the Com¬ 
munist will lie, cheat, and rcburt to any tac¬ 
tics which will gum his end. lie will advo¬ 
cate today exactly what he denounced yes¬ 
terday. And with a straight face. Has he 
lied? No; he will say, he's only carrying out 
party policy. TJic concept of morality and 
fair play, as practireU In our democracy, Is 
alien and repugnant to him. Moreover, the 
Communists employ a purpo. lve double talk, 
roundabout style, known ns Arbopian lan¬ 
guage, In their literature and speeches, de¬ 
signed to deceive and evade, to clothe their 
true thoughts. This Icrhnlquc. utilized by 
Lenin, Is the very e])llume of derelt. 

Question. What does membership In the 
Communist Party really mean? Does H mean 
n formal Joining or docs it mean informal 
adherence? 

Answer. When an Individual joins the 
Communist Party he agrees to accept In full 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism. I men¬ 
tioned previously that to accept these teach¬ 
ings means, In the final analysis, working for 
world revolution—in the boots of Ru.sBlan 
Imperialism—and the destruction of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. 

There Is no halfway point: The Individual 
accepts fully these obligations or he does not 
become a member. If later he refuses to 
abide by these rules—as defined by the party 
hierarchy—ho Is “expelled." This is no "In¬ 


formal adherence.” You arc cither a full 
member or an enemy. 

NO M<^)aE PARTY CARDS 

Question. Do Commiinlfit members carry 
cards any more? Did they previously carry 
cards? 

Answer As a security measure no Commu¬ 
nist Party membership cards were issued in 
1949. In previous years, with certain excep¬ 
tions, they were Issued. I might mention, In 
this connection, that the open maintenance 
of membership records has been discontin¬ 
ued. Today the Communist Party is becom¬ 
ing more and more deceitful and under¬ 
handed In its operations. 

Question. Are there any sections of the 
country which are relatively free from Com¬ 
munists? 

Answer. Communists may be found In 
most sections of the United States. Of 
course, In some areas the Communists are 
more thickly located than in others. But, 
as a general rule, the Communists are less 
strong In agricultural areas. And there Is a 
reason lor this. 

Quebtlun. In what centers do Communists 
tend to congregate? 

Answer The Communists are strongest to¬ 
day In the industrial areas of the United 
States—in States such as New York, Call- 
lornia, Illinois, Pennsylvania. Ohio, and 
Michigan. Of course, these States, being 
heavily populated, you would cxiiect more 
members there than In the less populated 
States. But tliat Is not the entire reason. 
The Communists, as a bn sic principle of In¬ 
filtration, are interested in possessing 
strength in heavy Industry, that Is. coal, 
steel, rubber, automobile, etc. It Is here 
that, In event of an emergency, they can do 
their greatest harm to the country’s econ¬ 
omy. 

Moreover, In these industries one Commu¬ 
nist Party member located in a strategic Job 
cun wreuk damage completely out of propor¬ 
tion to his own strength. Through this 
"hcavy-liidustry concentration policy*' the 
Communists are able to exercise a power far 
In excess of their numbers. In fact, one 
of the hlghe.«it ranking leaders of commu¬ 
nism in tho United States has openly ad¬ 
mitted : 

“The Communist Party bases its work di¬ 
rectly upon the mills, mines, and factories. 
It.s principle is to make every shop a fortress 
for communism. • • • It concentnileH 

Its work upon the heavy Industries and those 
of a war character." 

lliat Is one of the potential sabotage dan¬ 
gers lacing America today. 

WHY CONVICTIONS ARE DIFFICULT 

Question. Are there many suspected Com¬ 
munists or suspected agents of foreign gov¬ 
ernments who could not bo successfully 
prosecuted even though you have consider¬ 
able suspicion about them? 

Answer. The matter of prosecution, of 
course. Is the exclusive responsibility of the 
Department of Justice. However, to succe^s- 
fully sustain a prosecution, legal evidence is 
necessary. Our laws regarding espionage 
are technical, requiring legal evidence, which 
Is often most difficult to obtain because spies 
do not carry on their activities In the pres¬ 
ence of witnesses but under a cover of 
elealth, because party members trained In 
deceit either decline to furnish information 
or ml.srcpresent the facts in an attempt to 
conceal the acts of their associates. 

Question Is this because you need corrob¬ 
orative evidence and this Is not always pos¬ 
sible to attain, or Is It because the laws at 
present are not clear concerning the unlaw- 
Xulueas of Communist activities? 

Answer. We have hod frequent cases in 
the past where we have developed the full 
facts, but, due to the passage of time, the 
fleeing of witnesses from the United States, 
and other matters beyond our control, the 
development of corroborative evidence is 


physically Impossible. As to the adequacy 
of existing laws, this Is a matter not within 
the province of the FBI. 

Question. Have you suggested from time 
to time to Congress any principles that might 
be embodied In legislation concerning Com¬ 
munists? 

Answer. The FBI is not a policy-making 
organization and the advocacy of specific 
legislation Is not within the scope of its 
authority. The FBI, however, has furnished, 
from time to time. Its observations to the 
Attorney General on ways to strengthen its 
activities. 

Question. Does the FBI have adequate 
means for the detection of Communists who 
are foreign agents or saboteurs? 

Answer. The Communists, foreign agents 
and saboteurs operate behind a smoke screen 
of stealth and deception. There must be a 
starting point In every Investigation. The 
FBI has the means of detection If it receives 
sufficient Information on which to predicate 
an investigation. 

EVERY ONE A POTENTIAL SPY 

Question. Is the FBI Interested In know¬ 
ing of the detection of any Communists, or 
Is U Interested only In those who are con¬ 
nected with espionage rings or possible 
sabotage? 

Answer. The FBI is primarily Interested In 
those members of the Communist Party who 
might be engaged in espionage, sabotage, or 
who constitute a potential threat to the 
Internal security of the United States. In¬ 
creasingly, however, with tho development of 
the outward manifestations of a revolution¬ 
ary movement in the Communist Party, tho 
FBI iR interested In knowing the Identity of 
all Communists in the United States, as any 
Communist, properly qualified, might be re¬ 
cruited Into espionage. He may today bo 
circulating pence petitions or selling Com- 
muniRt litcroturc. Tomorrow ho may be 
fcu hot aging American Industry or serving ns 
an espionage courier. We are Interested in 
idcntirying, therefore, every memb<‘r of this 
international conspiracy In our midst, bc- 
cauRe every CommunlRt Is a potential sabo¬ 
teur and espionage agent. 

Question. Would you, for instance, have 
an actual list of 55,000 Communists, or Is 
this an estimate? 

Answer. When the figure of 66.000 Com¬ 
munists in the United States was made pub¬ 
lic, there was considerable speculation In 
party circles as to the accuracy of the figures. 
Later, when detailed tabulations by States 
were made public, the Communists In var¬ 
ious dlRtrlcts manifested great concern as to 
where wc obtained our figures. 

Question. Are there many Communists 
who have confessed and turned in valuable 
evidence to the FBI? 

Answer. An Individual who has seen tiie 
error of his ways and has been converted 
from the ensnaring tentacles of communism 
cun be as reliable as any other type of wit- 
ncKS. Many former members of the Commu¬ 
nist Party have been of Invaluable assist¬ 
ance In our investigations. 

Question. What motivates these Commu¬ 
nists to confess their relationships with 
espionage, etc.? 

Answer, What motivates one perbOti might 
be a minor factor for another individual. 
Many Influences affect these individuals, 
causing them to seek tho truth. However, 
from an over-all point of view, one factor 
emerges crystal clear: These Individuals have 
realized that communism was a falsehood 
and a perversion of the truth. 

MANY DISILLUSIONED 

Question. Do you believe there are many 
people who formerly were Communists and 
who now have changed their views? 

Answer. Many individuals associated wltli 
the Communist movement—even some of 
those in high placetr—have become disillu¬ 
sioned with this godless conspiracy and have 
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renounced their allegiance. They have toeted 
of communism and found the taste bitter 
and repugnant. Many of these men and 
women hoped, through joining the Commu¬ 
nist Party, to work for a ‘‘bright new world." 
for peace and Improved democracy. But 
these hopes became Bhattered---for some 
quickly; for others more slowly. 

Once inside the Communist world they 
could see with their own eyes the hypocrisy, 
deceit, and terror which Is the essence of 
Marxism-Leninism. They recognized com¬ 
munism for what It is—brutal tyranny 
coated with false hopes and promises. For 
them there was only one course; to renounce 
communism. 

The fact, however, that they have seen 
the errors of their ways and renounced com¬ 
munism does not entirely excuse their 
wrongs. The alibi that every person was 
radical In his youth or was a Communist 
sympathizer in the 1930's Is a malicious 
falsehood. The great masecs of Americana 
never fell for the schemes of the Communist 
swindlers. 

Question. Do you generally find that con¬ 
fessed Communists or confessed espionage 
agents are reliable in their testimony—that 
1g, where you have been able to verify or 
check upon their statements with one or 
more witnesses? 

Answer. The teetlmnny of any person must 
be Judged on the basis of that Individual's 
knowledge of the truth, his ability to know 
of what he speaks, and, from a practical 
standpoint in any type of case, the value of 
his testimony must be interpreted by corrob¬ 
oration. In each case we endeavor to verify 
information furnished ua. In some in¬ 
stances the very nature of the information 
makes verification ImposBible. such as a meet¬ 
ing of two people. But, if one of the indi¬ 
viduals traveled extensively, or stayed in the 
locale, these facts, subject to verification, 
can lend credence to his story. Weight must 
be given to the witness whose recital of facts 
can b3 verified by proof. 

Question. Docs the I’BI determine who 
shall or shall not be prosecuted, or is the 
function of the TOI solely to collect the in¬ 
formation and transmit it to the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice? 

Answer. The FBI is the Investlgallvo arm 
of the United States Department of Justice, 
charged with the duty of investigating viola¬ 
tions of the laws of the United States, col¬ 
lecting evidence in cases in which the United 
Slates is or may be a party in interest, and 
performing other duties imposed by law. The 
FBI’s function is solely and exclusively that 
of investigation, to obtain the complete and 
accurate facts. The FBI dues not, at any 
time,* evaluate, make recommendations or 
draw conclusions from the results of its in¬ 
vestigations. That is the responsibility of 
the Criminal Division and the United States 
attorneys. 

Cucstion. Do you believe that pitiless pub¬ 
licity will be heipful In running down Com¬ 
munists? 

Answer. Absolutely. The Communists, by 
their very nature, arc conspiratorial. They 
operate under a cloak of deceit. Commu¬ 
nism can be defeated by an alert and aroused 
public opinion, conscious of the evils of 
Man.iEt-Lenlnist chicanery. The newspapers 
and magazines, the radio and television, by 
Informing the Nation of the true character 
of communism, are rendering Invaluable 
services. 

I would never fear communism In America 
if all Communists were out in the open, 
peddling their wares in the market place of 
free speech and thought. But they are not. 
We cannot meet them on an even basis. They 
are working behind the masquerade of hy¬ 
pocrisy. For this reason America must be 
vigilant to recognize communism for what 
it actually la—a malicious evil which would 
destroy this Nation. 

XCVI-~App.-3 


Question. Do you believe that public ex¬ 
posures through congressional committees, 
when properly safeguarded to avoid Impli¬ 
cation of Innocent parties, could be hcl^ul 
In drawing public attention to instances 
and episodes involving espionage and other 
Communist activity? 

Answer. With the laws of libel and slan¬ 
der mllltantly used by subversives, exposures 
under oath, with safeguards to protect the 
innocent, are necessary. A private citizen 
or even a great metropolitan dally paper does 
not have the facilities to make the Investi¬ 
gations. Hence, many exposures can be made 
only through an official investigating com¬ 
mittee possessing the power of subpena with 
persuasive facilities such as laws covering 
perjury and the power to cite for contempt. 

Question. Are there any suggestions you 
can make as to how the public can de¬ 
tect Communists and report them to the 
FBI? 

Answer. A Communist is not always easy 
to identify. He is trained in deceit and uses 
cleverly camouflaged movements to conceal 
hl.s real purposes. But he may frequently 
be detected by certain common characteris¬ 
tics. He will always espouse the cause of 
Soviet Russia over that of the United States. 
His viewpoint and position will shift with 
each change in the Communist Party line. 
He will utilize a language of double talk— 
referring to the Soviet-dominated countries 
as democracies and complain that the 
United States is imiwiallstlc. He will at¬ 
tempt to infiltrate and gain control of or¬ 
ganizations and subvert them to the use of 
the party. 

My advice to the public is this: 

Be alert to the dangers of communism. 
Report your information Immediately and 
fully to the FBI. Avoid reporting malicious 
gossip or idle rumor. ‘The FBI is interested 
In receiving facts. Don’t attempt to make 
private investigations. Leave that to 
trained Investigators. Don’t circulate ru¬ 
mors about subversive activities or draw 
conclusions from Information you furnish 
to the FBI. 


Be Sure It’s Love Before You Take 
’Em Fishin’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, LOWELL STOCKMAN 

or ORKOON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr, STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include a humorous article from the 
Brooks-Scanlon Pine Echoes for June 
1950. edited by my good friend, Paul 
Hosmer, and published by the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, Oreg. 

Sports fishermen and hunters say that 
central Oregon is too good to be true. 
Awaiting your lure there. In more than 
200 lakes in Deschutes County in the dis¬ 
trict I represent in Oregon, are big fight¬ 
ing rainbow trout, eastern brook. Loch 
Leven, and Dolly Varden which are an 
answer to a fisherman's prayer. Hunters 
may drive direct to good game areas and 
often see deer, antelope, elk or bear at 
the roadside. Bird hunters bag pheas¬ 
ants, quail, ducks, and geese in this en¬ 
chanting outdoor land which varies from 
towering mountains and western plains 
to deep forest and open ranges. 


To my friends and colleagues in the 
House and Senate, who often boast about 
the good fishing in their States, and who 
also like a bit of humor, I commend the 
following article: 

Bb Sure It's Lovb Bbtore You Take ‘Em 
P lSKIN’ 

We are looking out the window of the pub¬ 
lic library where we go to dodge a rainstorm, 
when we see a couple of tourist cars go by on 
their way to Paulina Lake for the opening of 
the fishing season. This reminds us of a 
guy from California who cornea up here 
last year to take his new wife fishing on their 
honeymoon. We run across those love 
birds up at Elk Lake and we get Albert’s side 
of tho story one night at his campfire while 
his wife is over at the lodge trying to buy 
a bottle of Djer Kiss 60 miles from tho near¬ 
est town. Albert, Just to keep the records 
straight. Is the bridegroom. 

Her name, we learn, Is Dotty and she Is 
very agreeable to the eye, although after we 
get to know her better her name Is still 
Dotty as far as we are concerned. She Is 
dressed In a bright green shirt and a pair 
of Hollywood riding pants and looks as 
if she Is poured Into them and forgets to 
say “When." She is a menace for looks, 
although she is no great shakes for brains, 
but with her sex appeal they are only an 
incumbrance anyway. Albert is a fisher¬ 
man of the deepest dye and Dotty is going 
to show her husband that she likes to live 
In the woods like a trapper and catch fish. 
Albert gives her a $40 fly rod as a wedding 
present and she breaks the tip trying to 
spear a mosquito the first night out. Al¬ 
bert is a good scout and loves his little wife, 
but when we see him he Is walking on his 
heels. Love Is supposed to be tender, but so 
is u two-bit T-bono, Albert has been on 
a thousand fishing trips, taut he confides in 
us—what a helluva difference one wife makes. 

Albert and Dotty, taking turns, drive all 
the way from Frisco in a night and a day, 
so they get here on the opening. Albert 1« 
very anxious to get camped before dark, but 
Dotty reluscs to make up her mind as to Just 
where she wants to camp. . All she knows 
is the places Albert points out are terrible. 
All the campsites Albert likes are (1) too 
close to the lake; (2) too far from the lake; 
(3) too many people; (4) too rough; (6) 
ton much shade; (6) not enough shade; (7) 
too wet; (8) too dry; (9) not enough people: 
(10) loo many mosquitoes. This too-many- 
mosqultoos place is the lust one Albert can 
drive to so they start back to look the camp¬ 
ing places over again. 

Albert explains that there are no mos¬ 
quitoes at Elk Lake at this time of year and 
that the one that bites Dotty has been buz¬ 
zing around In the car ever since they left 
Redding, Calif. Dotty says she knows that, 
but as soon as he stops here it bit her and 
that proves there is something about this 
place that puts them in a fighting mood. 

Albert drives back almost to Deschutes 
Bridge and decides on the camping spot 
Dotty thinks is too rough. It is getting 
pretty dark so you don’t see the bumps well, 
and it strikes Dotty as about right. Albert 
gets out his $76 umbrella tent and dumps 
It in the only spot a tent can be pitched. 
Albert says he is not going to pitch the tent 
here, he is going to pitch It over by those 
willows. Dotty says he is not, he is going to 
pitch It right here. Albert whispers to us on 
the Bide to remember this bit of strategy— 
we may need It sometime. 

Dotty gives him a whole history of Daniel 
Boone while he Is setting up the camp. She 
wishes to know If It wouldn't bo best to put 
up the tent with the door to the east so If 
there is a west wind It won't blow Into the 
tent. She wants to know did he taring tho 
butter. She wonts to know If he Isn't doing 
things backward by driving the pegs before 
setting up the tontpole. She claims tho 
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tnarshmallows nre tough. She says they 
ouuht to have the flBlilng season In the 
wintfT when they don’t have any mosquitoes. 
She remembers she forgets the coffee. She 
su^:pest.s eight different places where Albert 
shr u’ -i build a campfire. 

Ev iO p m. Albert is slightly nuts, but has 
nil thft household furiuturo unpacked and 
H 5 well cooking Arc going Dotty sits on a 
jnetn'-ue stump and cooks marshmallows on 
a Aib'Tt encourages her by saying 

Is noLhinp like a good square meal of 
m' rslnnnllows on a c'lmplng trip and—Albert 
1 *]|s rs Ibis privately—you can’t talk much 
W''’n v(Hir nuuth full ol marshmallows. 

P f -cntly IX'tty clisnoses of the last mnrsh- 

IV Mev.s and complains that the smoke all 

('"i-np n(iy >^ay, She niaintaiiis that Albert 
bnilt the Are on purpose that way. 'I'lic 
fuu drifts back over Albert and Dotty says 
it serve-* him right. Albert sav.s that when 
Ir* ?•. a Bov Dcont be h'arns how to build a 
c! f.) ihe snu^ke goes straight up. but 

1,' .s lurtrMitten how he did it. 

A b.rt co(>k.s up a pretty good supper of 
f'\ jo'atfje.s and some coffee he had put 
in to.e gn h box hlmsell, and Anally they go 
1 . Kd ' Tiicrc is a bump under her side of 
j.r nmttross Albert buys lor the trip. 
A‘ 'll. vondcr.s about this as he knows there 
{'•(' no burnns under an air muitresfi, but he 
( , u j 1 ‘i.d chaii|;oB bides with her and then 

1 - t’-'v clops there is a bump under the other 
^ -'e. loo Fo they get up again while Albert 
ri \o . t 10 bxl U) the other end of the tent. 

L iLlv dec dea thole isn’t enough air In the 
I ‘ itre s j.nd unscrews the cap to blow it up 
a b.i \v)ii)e she is trying to Agure out how 
to f low an- into the thing, all the air leaks 
cL'i aiul when Albert geLs into bed he Ands 
n lju-up the muc of an anvil under him. Bo 
he rp iids all his remaining breath blowing 
n ) mattiess and tails over backwards in 
n 1 i: mt Dotty Is a little peeved aiiout 
t' n Who Agurcs she married the guy lor 
life and then Ands out he hasn’t any. 

In the morning Albert rolls out and makes 
rojMo roflce and when the run is up. ho Is 
D »tty. Albert Irta the rod.«» nil rigged and de¬ 
rides the water in too cold for Ales. He digs 
out n 6-ii5ch nightcrawler and hands it to 

V )i,ly Dotty tells him to take the boa coii- 
L»f’»(‘,ov away, Albert pxplnina that this Is 
noi a bc.'O constrictor; it Is the kind of over¬ 
grow* ang’eworm the big Ash will bite on at 
thi. time ol year. Dotty says slie does not 
W'snt n big llbh as they object too much. Si 
Aibevt puts on a smaller worm nnd Dotty 
Hi,'UK':, nnd looks helplessly at the river, Sho 
cf'm|;Iaiu.s that the river comes loo far up on 
the bariK.s and sho can't get close enough to 
fi ll Blie flmdiy decides she will Ash off 
Deschut»‘s Bridge because she sees on a map 
xv.H'n* the river runs under it. Albert Is to 
go where he damn pleases up and down the 
bank and Dotly will catch the fish when he 
scares them under the bridge 

Dotty drop.s her line ov<’r the rnlllng nnd 
doe.sii’t even bother to see where it landfi. 
There are 40 or more 8nHg.y under Deschutes 
Budge that will grab Albert’s hook belore it 
tvtM rcacnes tlie water, but none of them 
tLUchen Dotty’s. Hera drifts quietly 
throu dn nil of them nnd into n quiet eddy 
near the bank. Whnm! Just like that, a 
rainbow about 18 Inches long hits it. If it’s 
anybody else in the world the fish will dive 
into the snags, taut Dotty doesn’t give him 
a chance. She lays her pole down on the 
bridge, kneohs on it, and drags him in hand 
over hand, like a monkey going up a rope. 
Izaak Walton rolls over four times In his 
gra VC. 

Albert Is all excited and yells up to ask why 
phe don't come down on the bank where she 
can use her landing net. Dotty replies that 
she is using it—sho has her lunch in it. 
Albert shudders grogglly and Btaggers off 
down the river to do a little real Ashing all 
by himself and show his wife up. He wades 
Into H hole and gets his boots full of water, 
ha w'orks and sweats and at tho end of 3 


hours he has three trout mea-surlng 6‘4 
Inches wet. When he gets hack to the bridge, 
Dotty Is still there and has two more big 
ones lying beside her. Also she has lost her 
hook. Albert sees an opening and remarks 
that sho has finally found one of the snags. 
Dotty says she doesn’t hook a snag; on her 
lu.st cast she catches a Dodge on the back 
cast, and on the time belore that she hooka 
a Pontiac on the way past, but it came off. 
She wants to know why all the cars In cen¬ 
tral Ojcgon have to go over Deschutes Bridge 
while she is trying to catch a fish. 

Albert Anally persuades her to follow him 
up.stream and Just for variety he rigs her 
up a minnow outfit and bails it. Dotty looks 
at the minnow like it was some kind of a 
yellow fever germ She wants to know wiiy, 
if Albert is going to be funny, he doesn’t put 
on H A.sh big enough to be legal. Albert ex- 
pliiims patiently that this is merely bait and 
that the big Ash eat them. Dotty wants to 
know why if the hig fish cat the little fish 
belore they can grow to be big Ash, how can 
there be any little Ash grow up to be big Ash 
to eat the little fish. This is getting pretty 
complicated and Albert explains they only 
eat part of them. Dotty wants to know what 
pa)‘t. This goes on for several minutes nnd 
suddenly Albert hears his wife give a yelp. 
Albert looks back and sees his frau is hooked 
onto a big one. Just some more of her 
“damphool” luck, he thinks. Dotty is pretty 
excited, for a female like her. and says she 
wishes sho was over on the other bank. Al¬ 
bert w'auts to know v/hy and Dotly says be¬ 
cause that ’s where the fish wants to go. Al¬ 
bert yells to work downstream with him be¬ 
cause the water is too fast and she's liable 
to break the line. Dotty yells buck that the 
water is just as fast down there and looks 
around her wildly. Suddenly .she gets an idea 
or sunu'thlng If Albert ever tries this trick 
on n half pound mud turtle he l.s going to 
lose all hS outfit except raaylic his tent and 
sleeping bag. 

The big Ash stnvs on while Dotty mnn- 
haiidles him upstream a couple ol hundred 
yards and Anally keel-hauls him in1,o the 
only drydock in 6 nnle.s. She puts her rod 
on the ground, kneels on it. and hauls the 
fish in hand over hand, as usual Dotty is 
so excited, but not enough to lorget to re¬ 
mind her husband that there are some things 
he tells her she still remembers. One of tliem 
she says, is to always ease a big one into a 
quiet eddy to laud him. Bhe demands to 
kimw where there Is a quieter spot on the 
whole Deschutes Kiver than this one. Albert 
goer, into a rurt of coma while Dotty takes the 
bl!'. trout (iut -and there is her lunch soaking 
wet In the bottom of the net. Albert sees she 
is danug him to say something lunny, but 
while Albert is brave he is not brave to the 
point ol recklessness. He dues not bo much 
as crack n chuckle. 

Well, Albert and Dotty A.sh all day and ju.st 
befoie quitting time tho score stands six to 
Blx ill Dotty’s lavor. Albert is a little peeved, 
but is still trying to be the ideal sportsman 
husband. Just us he is ready to give up and 
go back to camp he hooks onto the grand- 
lathor of all rainbows In tlie Deschutes. The 
strike nlmust tears Ills pants off and Albert 
sees he is In for a struggle. He keeps his rod 
well up and braces himself to wear the baby 
out. He holds on for half a dozen wild 
plunges nnd Just then Dotty catches up with 
him. Dotty is in u slightly sarcastic mood. 
Aloud she voices the hope that Albert loses 
him. Albert pays no attention. He Is a 
little surly anyway, due to the fact that his 
line has hooked Itself around the button on 
his right hip pocket and Is causing some 
trouble. Dotty wants to know if she should 
climb up the rod and stab the fish for him. 
Albert says if she does she will find herself 
right out there in the river with tho fish and 
the hell with her. bi t If she really wants to 
do something for her country she can come 
down and unhook the line from his rear 


pocket button. Dotty slides down off the 
bank and takes a look at the tangle. Then 
she unsheathes the Kit Carson hunting knife 
Albert gives her on her wedding day. and 
cuts the line. 

Albert’s stomach goes down with a dull 
thud like an express elevator makes when it 
snaps a cable and lands in the basement. 
The line runs out, the fish goes down the 
river and Albert counts 10 slowly. Then 
ho counts 20. lb still Is not sate for 
him to any anything so he counts to 12.527. 
Then ho just shoulders his rod and starts 
back lor camp. Dotty trails along behind 
him and is very sorrowful. She explains 
that cutting the line is the first thing she 
thinks of, that if she doesn't cut It Albert 
probably breaks his $12.') rod. Albert says 
the hell with it and let’s go back to camp. 
Just then Dotty spies the bridge and gets 
another one of her ideas. Bhe is going to 
try one more cast off the bridge just to ace 
wiint might happen. Wearily, Albert says 
go to it. you can't alv/aya be lucky. You 
can’t always miss those .snags. 

Well, Dotty drops her hook In and It 
cutche.s on a snag the Arst thing. Bhe looks 
at Albert sort of expectantly and waits. Al¬ 
bert at first pretends he doesn’t sec this 
phenomenon, but then he begins to think 
that 11 he doc.sn’t got this hook lime pretty 
soon he is liable to be out all night. So he 
wades out and unhooks the bait. Just ns 
it swings free a huge German Brown hits it 
in the neighborhood of Albert’s shirt tall. 
Albert becomes somewhat dazed and 
the more wrong a woman Ashermnn is, the 
more right she probably is. 

Dotty begiii.s reeling in like she was drug¬ 
ging in a grand piano and when it get.s to 
within haUliig distance she gives a large 
heave. With anybody else, of course, the 
tackle will break and everything go to hell 
In general. But nothing breaks, the Ash 
goes forty feet up in the nir and wraps 
Itself 12 times around tho Forest Service 
telephone wire which runs into Elk Lake 
whenever Myron Symons can remember to 
come down and Ax It. Dotty looks at Albert 
fil’d says so get him down, smarty. 

Well, Albert is no Einstein, but he has 
an idea. He takes bis hunting knife out of 
its sheath and he makes a slash with it 
H*"* ruts the line, grabs Dotty's net. nnd 
wult.s hopefully for the Ash to drop. If 
the wind hadn’t changed, he’d have made it. 

All this Is a w’eek before we meet up with 
Albert and Dotty in this camp oii Elk Luke 
and Dotty has not .spoken to her husband 
for 6 days. Albcrl. is pretty discouraged 
about the future. Ho wishes us to write n 
letter to Di)tty and explain that he did not 
deliberately let this fish get away. Albert 
wonders if Irlends will write in nnd tell Dotty 
that he wouldn’t be mean enough to do n 
thing like that on purpose. Albert wishes 
tis to write a note to Dotty telling her that 
we’ve alway.s found him honest. lie wishes 
t.s to tell her that he did tho bc.st he could 
on that fish. 

As a last and rather gasping request, he 
asks us to toll Dotty just to speak to him 
ngaln. 


Stalin Versus Confucius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wed?iesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago there was a fad in this country 
where all sorts of wise and omniscient 
sayings were ascribed to the ancient 
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Chinese sage Confucius, who lived about 
twenty-five centuries ago. These say¬ 
ings would all begin with the introduc¬ 
tory words: “Confucius say • • 

Confucius is today anathema for 
Stalin's Russia and Mao Tse-tung’s 
China because of his teachings and 
philosophical views on human relation¬ 
ship. In Formosa, however, the Chinese 
celebrated a few days ago the anniver¬ 
sary of Confucius' birth. I have no doubt 
that the burning of the works of Con¬ 
fucius by the Chinese Communists will 
not eradicate the name of this old and 
venerated Chinese philosopher from the 
history of the Chinese people, just as 
the burning of books by Hitler did not 
erase from our civilization the more 
modern philosophers, writers, and scien¬ 
tists. In the language of the fad: Con¬ 
fucius say when Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung are long forgotten or at best are a 
mere memory of a weird nightmare, 
Confucius will still be a subject of fruit¬ 
ful study and pleasant reading for the 
people of China. 

My thoughts on the matter are the 
result of a brief editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 30. Which 
follows: 

CONFUCIUS: COUNTEBRBVOLUTIONIST 

On Sunday. Formosa put out flags and 
commemorated the 2,501st anniversary of the 
birth of Confucius, with Chlang Kai-sbek 
presiding at the ceremony in the Chinese 
Nationalist administration offices In Talpeh. 
The sage could not—offlclally, at least—be 
honored on the mainland, for Mao Tse-tung 
had this spring ordered the burning of the 
works of Confucius, terming them ''reaction¬ 
ary and antipeople.’* However, we have a 
strong notion that Confucius has not been so 
easily erased from the past and present of 
China by a fiery Red decree. 

The sententious sayings proved and adopt¬ 
ed by men embody racial experience. And 
racial experience, in the continuity of human 
nature, can be much the same, whether it 
is sounded in a pithy phrase in a 'Vermont 
general store or remains in teachings both a 
mandarin and a coolie have tested and found 
true. Confucius, for Instance, taught a lot 
about human relationships. These, he said, 
“were continually being violated by the pas¬ 
sions of men." This statement, of course, 
sots Confucius up as a dangerous counter¬ 
revolutionist in the eyes of Moscow’s fol¬ 
lowers. with whom such violations, either 
Individual or national, have long been old 
stuff. 

Mao Tse-tung may have burned the works 
of Confucius, but we will bet him any 
mandarin’s best melon rind cap that for 
another 2,500 years the sage will be read In 
China, where a century is but a Kremlin day. 
For wisdom is like that. Fortunately for 
mankind, It Is a phoenix which survives 
many historic ashes and many puppet rulers, 
a bit about any Communist banning of bis 
eternal ideograms. 


Facts Behind the Present Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF 20WA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention of Members of Congress to 
a recent and excellent statement made 


by Ed. Wtmmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

Mr. Wimmer’s statement sets forth 
some truisms which cannot be denied, 
painful though they may be to some peo¬ 
ple who Insist that the only danger to 
this great Republic is external. 

Mr. Speaker, the world has produced 
many Idealists and practical men, but 
comparatively few practical idealists. 
Ed. Wimmer, in my opinion, is one of the 
few. As an idealist, he believes with un¬ 
limited zeal that small business is the 
backbone of free enterprise in this coun¬ 
try and that little people everywhere are 
the backbone of civilization. As a prac¬ 
tical thinker and businessman himself, 
he backs up his Ideals with concrete sug- 
gesUons for building a better America 
and a better world. 

Mr. Wimmer’s statement follows: 

Keep America Independent 
(By Ed. Wimmer) 

The real war that is going on today (and 
it is world-wide) is not a conflict to deter¬ 
mine the military supremacy of the nations 
Involved, but instead is a war between two 
Ideas. The Russian idea and the American 
idea. Only one of these two ideas will sur¬ 
vive. Which idea, is the most momentous 
question that now confronts thinking peo¬ 
ple everywhere. What most people fall to 
understand. Is that the answer will not bo 
found on the battlefields of blood and guns, 
but on the battlefields of the minds of men. 

Let us consider the facts supporting this 
statement. 

To begin with, suppose you put yourself in 
the boots of the BLremllnltes and look at the 
present situation from their vantage point. 
They know as well as you that an all-out 
war with the United States would result 
in great damage to Russian cities and Rus- 
Blaii Industry, even if Russian planes were 
successful in knocking out 50 percent of 
our civilian and war industries with one 
blow. They know that before Russian troops 
could bo landed on American soil that Rus¬ 
sia herself would he a shamblos. 

Consider now for a moment the long timo 
belief of the Russian leaders that “capitalism 
will eventually destroy itself”. Top Reds arc 
unquestionably convinced that the social, 
economic and political chaos which would 
follow the dlstlntegratlon of our system of 
free enterprise and free government would 
result In a Communist victory without their 
firing a single shot. If I were a Kremltnlto 
I would hold to this view and do everything 
possible to build more and more fear In the 
United Slates, and await the day until my 
American comrades could take over. All in¬ 
dications point to the fact that the Krem- 
linltes believe they can cause us to forfeit our 
freedoms and bankrupt ourselves—financi¬ 
ally and Intellectually. 

On the other hand there has been a deep 
feeling among great numbers of Americans 
(and I am one of these Americans) that 
the Russian people themselves will liquidate 
the Kremlinites and destroy communism If 
they are given time to learn the facts of 
life and if we, here In America, are able 
to make our economic system function ac¬ 
cording to the fundamental principles laid 
down by the founding fathers. The godless- 
nesB of communism will generate its own 
destruction, for there is a divine something 
In the souls of men and women that no 
earthly power can hold back for long. 

Speaking as a layman, and without any 
pretense of being an expert in national or 
International affairs, my opinion Is that a 
knockout war with Russia would cost us 
whatever we have left of our system of free 
enterprise and free governm mt, and leave us 
with some form of totalitarian control that 


neither we nor our children would be able 
to throw off. This should be clear because 
a war between two such mighty forces as 
Russia and America would involve the 
whole world and would climax Itself In such 
chaos as to make a world dictatorship in¬ 
evitable. 

Our great debt has already placed us in a 
dangerous position, and failure to solve our 
own social, economic and political problems 
(as well RB our failure to establish free In¬ 
stitutions in those countries which we have 
liberated from nazilsm and fascism) has left 
us with a weak family of nations that would 
be dependent on us for almost everything. 
It would eeem, therefore, that victory for the 
Russian idea would have to come from the 
breakdown of economic forces in America, 
and that victory for the American idea is 
possible only if we prevent such a break¬ 
down. In other words, we must prove that 
the American system of free, competitive, 
private enterprise is capable of meeting the 
needs of America on both the homo front 
and the battlefront. 

If this kind of reasoning is reasonably 
correct, then the hour calls for the utmost 
statesmanship on the part of all of our Gov¬ 
ernment omcials, and calls for the utmost 
statesmanship from the leaders in agricul¬ 
ture. industry, finance, labor and all other 
fields. It means that no one dares to Ignore 
the fact that the best defense we can pos¬ 
sibly develop is a strong economy, free of 
monopolistic powers and ns free as possible 
from bureaucratic controls. 

No one is more aware than I that present 
trends are In the opposite direction—In that 
statesmanship has been lacking in most of 
our internal and International affairs. That 
agriculture has been losing its independence 
through subsidies, controls and the building 
of giant combines of farm cooperatives. 
That trends to giant chains and holding 
companies have been liquidating thousands 
upon thousands of Individual enterprises. 
That bigger and bigger government has gone 
far toward making us a completely depend¬ 
ent people. 

To halt or curb these trends under present 
conditions would seem to be a colossal if not 
impossible undertaking, but if marked suc¬ 
cess along this line is not achieved, the 
American system of free, competitive, capi¬ 
talistic, private enterprise Is doomed—war 
or no war. 

To minimize further trouble with the 
Russians, I would let them understand and 
prove to them that if they knocked out 76 
percent of our industry In one lightning 
blow—that within hours fleets of planes 
would take off with enough atomic bombs 
and poison gases to erase them from the face 
of the earth. 

Bo far as control of inflation is concerned. 
Congress should have the power to investi¬ 
gate any sign of unreasonable profiteering or 
hoarding, and the Department of Justice 
should be empowered to prosecute and jail 
offenders so long as the emergency exists. 
Control by bureaus are too dangerous. 
Housing controls, for example, means a halt¬ 
ing of building, which means higher rents, 
which means more drastic rent controls, 
which means political strangulation of our 
economic system. Steel, wool, rubber, cotton, 
grains, refrigerators, automobiles and most 
other needed products are in surplus or in 
near normal supply. Before World War II, 
we were out of everything, and a highly ac¬ 
celerated consumer purchasing power, plus 
speculation and hoarding, made rigid price 
and rent controls inevitable. 

These facts should be carefully weighed 
before any drastic steps are taken to put 
controls on production or distribution. Too 
many controls will be the death knell of 
hundreds of thousands of small businesses. 
One million closed their doors in the last 
war. 

My further recommendations would be that 
Congress and the President stop talking an 
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ftll-out wnr and start selling Amerloan ideals 
as set forth by the founding fathers; which 
Ideals are not understood by any foreign na¬ 
tion; have not been a pattern for legislation, 
and have not been understood or pursued by 
American people generally. I say this be¬ 
cause no one can cJlsprovo the contention 
that the American Republic was founded on 
the Idea that, "no free society can bo built 
on any other foundation than one which 
guarantees a maximum of Individual en¬ 
terprise and a minimum of power In the 
hands of the few." Our experts are unaiil- 
mousW agreed that wldc.spread, independent 
owner&hip of larm, homo and other entcr- 
l^rtse (With local control over local affairs) is 
the only antidote to private monopoly; the 
only antidote to labor monopoly; the only 
nutldoto to the spread of socialism In this 
country, and the only antidote to the spread 
of ronimunism—anywhere In the world. 

Every succcsslul person Is an advertise¬ 
ment lor capitalism, and the only way to 
increase the number of successful persons 
and still enjoy freedom is to expand inde¬ 
pendent enterprise, which results In a wider 
choice of Job opportunities and a greater 
degree of independence for the working 
classes. During the past 20 years we have 
niadr* a lot of successful people through 
Government spending, war, and after-war 
prosperity, but In doing so we have actually 
weakened the fabric of Independent enter¬ 
prise. economic self-reliance, and free govern¬ 
ment. 

I think that if we had not been a monop¬ 
oly ridden nation at the end of the wiu. 
could have taken a position in Germany, 
Englund. Italy. France—and every other na¬ 
tion needing our help—to the effect that 
those luitlons use our assistance to develop 
A free, competitive economy, with local con¬ 
trol over local affairs. Such Insistence would 
have resulted in our loans being used to re¬ 
habilitate farms, factories, and stores, so 
that the people could be put to work to re¬ 
build their own communities and work out 
their own community problems. 

I.S it too late now for us to start such a 
program? Have we gone so far In the direc¬ 
tion of giant labor unions, giant Industries, 
giant banking systems, and giant govern¬ 
ment that wo cannot stop and turn back? 
My answer Is, "No," and I would begin by 
proclaiming at once that the distempered 
economic thinking and distempered political 
planning of the past will be ended; that 
while we are preparing ourselves on the mili¬ 
tary front we are going to develop an econ¬ 
omy that will be a pattern for freemen 
to lollow for centuries to come. 

Restoration of economic and political free¬ 
dom In this country calls for no radical or 
harmful measures. A simple amendment to 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
which Congress passed ns a measure to un¬ 
scramble the utility holding company com¬ 
bines. can bo applied to all holding com¬ 
panies doing an interstate business; com¬ 
panies such as the dii Pouts, A & P, Sears, 
Roebuck, General Mills, Aviation Corp. 
of America, etc. This would mean 
that the Maxwell House Coffee Co. would 
be separated from General Poods and be¬ 
come an independent enterprise completely 
free of control by any such holding com¬ 
pany octopus as General Foods. General Mo¬ 
tors, as another example, should be separated 
from du Pont control. General Motors is 
far too big a corporation to be controlled 
by anothev corporation and I would ask that 
Prlgldalre tn turn be separated frm General 
Motors, along with'other corporations not 
directly related to the production of auto¬ 
mobiles. Carried out in every field, a de¬ 
centralization program such as this would 
put ownership and control of banks, hotels, 
factories, processing plants, wholesalers, and 
yes, the retail business Into a now frame¬ 
work of genuine free enterprise, which would 


automatically unwind big labor and big 
government. 

Any study of the years preceding the crash 
of 1929 reveals that they were years of chain- 
store expansion and years of merger and con¬ 
solidation—even on the agricultural front. 
The depression years which followed the 
crash ol 1929 carried us to the very brink of 
disaster, from which we were snatched by 
Dr. Roosevelt and his New Deal. During the 
6 years that follov.'ed wc witnessed a greater 
transluslon of public funds from Government 
to governed than had ever been spent by any 
elected official or king in world history. By 
1938. however, wc wore diving into another 
doi>rosslon, from which we were snatched 
by the defense boom of 1939—and in 1941, 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor put us in clover, 

Nino years have gone by. Three hundred 
thousand American boys have died. Another 
100,000 are in hospitals. We have n $260,- 
COO.000.000 debt and a tax bill of $60,000,000,- 
(JOO annually, and at this writing we are ad¬ 
vocating that our lonner enemies be re-armed 
and rehabilitated at our exi^ense so they can 
help us light our former ally—Russia. 

Do you think we would have gotten into 
this mess if we had taken God into our eco¬ 
nomic and political life, and If wo had held 
to the fundamental principles of free enter¬ 
prise and free government? The answer, of 
course, l,s an emphatic “no"—and If we will 
take God into our hearts now and come forth 
with a program that little people of all na¬ 
tions can understand, this generation of 
Americans may yet become the beginners of 
a new era of peace, prosperity, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness. 

Lenin said, "Germany will arm itself out of 
existence. Britain will expand itself out of 
existence. America will spend itself out of 
existence." 

Two of his predictions have come true. 
Will he be right on the third? 

The answer is "Yea"—unless we mend our 
ways. 


Lovre Farm Plan Explained 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

or SOUTH Dakota 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to offer for the Record an analysis 
and explanation of the self-financing, 
full-parity, farmer-managed farm pro¬ 
gram which I have introduced. I call 
the attention of the Members particu¬ 
larly to the provision which provides spe¬ 
cific protection in farm planning for the 
family sized farmer. This plan provides 
the full 100 percent of parity for the 
farmer without doles and grants. 

This legislation has been introduced as 
H. R. 8509 and hearings have been held 
before the House Committee on Agri¬ 
culture. 

It should first of all be recognized that 
the farm problem is a price problem and 
that unless agricultural production ex¬ 
ceeds demand there is seldom a problem. 
When that happens, prices are severely 
depressed, working a hardship on the 
farmer and nonfarmer alike. The cra¬ 
zy-quilt economic pattern of booms and 
busts in America proves beyond a shadow 


of a doubt that national income is always 
at least seven times gross farm income. 
In the event that it becomes necessary to 
assure farm prices the Lovre “Grass 
Roots” plan strikes at the root of the evil 
by providing for the orderly marketing 
of farm produce. 

Its objectives are: 

1. A farmer-controlled plan: The pro¬ 
gram would operate from the bottom up 
rather than from the top down as at 
present. Farmers themselves would 
manage the program through elected 
county committees and State and na¬ 
tional boards. The program would be¬ 
come operative only after a two-thirds 
affirmative vote in a national ref¬ 
erendum. 

2. self-financing: Marketing quotas 
allocated on over-all normal United 
States domestic requirements would reg¬ 
ulate sales instead of acreage controls 
regulating production. In the even of 
surplus, the producer thereof could sell it 
only after purchase of additional mar¬ 
keting certificates from his county com¬ 
mittee. Proceeds from sales of addi¬ 
tional marketing quota certificates would 
finance disposal of surplus and the ad¬ 
ministration of the program. The self- 
financing feature assures an agriculture 
that stands on its own feet with its head 
high without dependence upon Govern¬ 
ment doles or subsidies. Savings to tax¬ 
payers and recovery of money Invested 
in surplus crops would be sufficient to 
balance the national budget this year 
and save billions in the future. 

3. Pull parity to farmers: The plan 
recognizes that less than full parity for 
the farmer means loss in gross farm in¬ 
come and a resulting seven-times drop 
in national income. Producers would be 
assured of full parity on their share of 
normal domestic consumption. The 
National Board would maintain price 
through purchases and loans financed by 
sale of surplus marketing quota cer¬ 
tificates. 

4. Protection for the consumer: The 
consumer's grocery bill would not sky¬ 
rocket bcause the bill authorizes the Na¬ 
tional Board to sell on the domestic 
market when prices reach 105 percent of 
parity. 

5. Two-price system: The plan would 
be based on the same principle used in 
every business today (sell bulk at parity 
price; dispose of surplus at sale price). 
The farmer would receive one price (full 
parity) for his share of domestic con¬ 
sumption at the market place. If he 
produced surplus and decided to dis¬ 
pose of it he would net a lower price on 
that part of production. The price dif¬ 
ferential would be used to finance dis¬ 
posal of surplus. 

6. Orderly disposal of surpluses: With 
money collected from the sale of surplus 
marketing quota certificates, the Na¬ 
tional Board would dispose of surpluses 
by: (1) A food stamp or school lunch 
plan; (2) exports consistent with United 
States commitments (United States 
might tra(ie food to foreign nations for 
strategic materials such as rubber, 
uranium, magnesium, and so forth); 
(3) development of new chemurgic uses 
for farm products such as plastics, 
medicine, fuels (this field has hardly 
been explored). 
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7. Protection for family*slzed farmer: 
The Lovre plan recognizes that 6,000.000 
out of the 10,000.000 business units in 
America are independently owned and 
operated farms. Thus, any long-range 
program must be based around the 
family-sized farmer. In the prosperity 
of the small operator, the backbone of 
America’s productive and consumptive 
capacity, rests this Nation’s strength or 
weakness. One section of the bill spells 
out protection for the family-type 
farmer. 

8. Coordinated soil-conservation pro¬ 
gram: Recognizing that soil conserva¬ 
tion is vital to progressive prosperous 
agriculture, the Lovre plan contemplates 
a comprehensive, Government-encour¬ 
aged program to protect the Nation’s 
most valuable resource—the fertility of 
the top soil. 

JEXPLAKATION OF OPERATION 

Farmers would choose their own or¬ 
ganization by electing county committees 
and State and National boards to direct 
the program from the appropriate level. 
The national board would work with the 
Secretary of Agriculture who would de¬ 
cide each year normal domestic demand 
of each farm product. When production 
exceeded demand, quotas based upon the 
latter would be established and divided 
among farmers who would, through 
operations of the national board, re¬ 
ceive full parity on this portion of pro¬ 
duction. If a farmer produced more 
than his quota and wanted to sell it, he 
could buy additional marketing quota 
certificates, paying enough for them to 
finance food stamp or school lunch pro¬ 
grams. exports, and new nonfood com¬ 
mercial uses of products. The individual 
farmer would control production. Those 
who created surplus would take a loss. 

The Lovre plan would operate under 
the same sound principle as a country 
merchant uses to sell house dresses, for 
example. He sells bulk at parity price 
and the carry-over he saves for the fol¬ 
lowing season or sells at a discount. 
Assume the parity price of wheat is $2. 
One farmer has a quota for 10,000 
bushels for which he Is guaranteed full 
parity. He produces 11,000 bushels and 
wants to sell the extra 1,000 bushels 
rather than store them. He must pur¬ 
chase extra marketing quotas at. say $1 
per bushel, to market this grain. The 
sale price to him on the market is still 
$2 (or he could get a full parity loan on 
it). but the difference would go to the 
national board which might issue food 
stamps good for perhaps 75 cents on the 
product of a bushel of Vi;heat. Or It 
might export wheat for $1.50 per bushel. 
The board might also subsidize plants 
finding new uses for wheat at $1 per 
bushel. Anything left over from these 
operations would be returned to the 
farmer. Thus, the fanner would net $2 
(full parity) on his 10,000 bushels (his 
quota) and anything from $1 up on his 
surplus. It would depend upon the 
cost of disposing of it. The farmer 
would not be subjected to governmental 
acreage controls; he would regulate his 
own production because the net he 
would realize from the surplus would, 
from year to year, decrease to the point 
where he would voluntarily reduce the 
amount of his production. 


Selling surplus or calling loans when 
parity was exceeded would protect the 
consumer. While the consumer who 
could afford It would pay full parity for 
his food (the same as he expects to pay 
for his automobile or furniture), persons 
of low Income would participate In a 
food-stamp plan to increase their dietary 
requirements. 

DirrAILED ANALYSIS OF ». t. BftOS. THE LOVRE 
GRA.SS-SOOTS FARM BILL 

l. Commodities covered: A. Cotton; 
B. Potatoes; C. Tobacco; D. Food-feed: 

1. The term “food-feed group’* means 
corn, wheat, barley, oats, rye, grain sor¬ 
ghums, hay, grass, and other products 
normally used for livestock feeding, and 
hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, chicken 
eggs, and dairy products. 2. All items in 
this group are treated as one. 3. Parity 
quotas, marketing quota certificates, sur¬ 
plus certificates, disposal fees and re¬ 
funds in this group shall be computed 
and expressed in terms of comparative 
units, (a) “Comparative unit*’ means 
that quantity of a commodity in the 
food-feed group the value of which at 
the parity price for that commodity 
equals the value of 10 bushels of corn at 
parity price. 

FULL PARITY PLAN 

II. Parity quota: A. Parity is defined 
as parity price determined in accordance 
with provisions of section 301 (a) (1) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as in effect immediately prior to the 
enactment of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. B. The Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration, under direction of the National 
Board is authorized and directed, by 
making purchases of such commodity in 
the open market from time to time dur¬ 
ing such marketing year to remove from 
domestic market channels such quanti¬ 
ties of the commodity as may be neces¬ 
sary to Insure that the current market 
price does not fall below Its parity price. 

m. National Farmers Council: A. In¬ 
dependent agency of the executive 
branch. B. Consists of: 1. National 
Board: (a) Composed of Secretary of 
Agriculture and six members: (1) Mem¬ 
bers elected by members of State boards 
annually. 2. state board for each State: 
(a) Composed of five members: (1) 
Members elected by county committee 
annually. 3. County and local commit¬ 
tees: (a) Established under section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended. 

TWO-PRXCE SYSTEM 

IV. National parity quota: A, Annually 
the National Board shall proclaim: 1. 
Quantity of each commodity that will 
be consumed within the United States. 

2, Quantity that will be available. B. 
In the food-feed group the proclamation 
shall be limited only to each feed com¬ 
modity that will be consumed or avail¬ 
able for consumption in the United 
States by human beings, livestock and 
poultry. 1. *’Peed commodity” means 
any commodity in the food-feed group 
except hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs, 
and dairy products. C. The quantity 
proclaimed for consumption plus a 
carry-over (not In excess of 60 percent 
shall be the national parity quota). 


voluntary adoption 

V. Referendum; A. Within 30 days 
after the proclamation the National 
Board shall hold an election If it finds: 

1. That the quantity of a crop available 
for sale will exceed the amount to be 
consumed. B. After the program has 
been in effect for any commodities. 15 
percent of those who voted in the last 
referendum can petition the National 
Board to hold an election. C. Only 
those producers of feed commodities in 
the food-feed group can vote or sign a 
petition. D. Two-thirds of those voting 
must vote for the program before it goes 
Into effect. 

BELF-FINANCINQ 

VI. Apportionment of parity quotas: 

A. National Board apportions the na¬ 
tional parity quota among States. 

B. State board apportions the State 
parity quota among counties. C. County 
committee apportions the county par¬ 
ity quota among producers. 1. In the 
food-feed group quotas to be given only 
to producers of a feed commodity. 

2. Family sized farms are to be protected 
and encouraged. 

regulates marketinq 

VII. Marketing certificates: A. After 
a parity quota is Issued to a producer he 
shall be furnished with a marketing cer¬ 
tificate entitling him to market a quan¬ 
tity of the commodity equal to the quota 
apportioned to him. 1. It is unlawful 
for any person to sell, offer for sale, or 
purchase any quantity of a commodity 
located in the United States, produced, 
or imported by him, in excess of the 
quantity he is entitled to market. 
B. When there is a sale of a feed com¬ 
modity for feed purposes to producers 
of hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs, or 
dairy products the purchaser shall be 
given a marketing certificate that en¬ 
titles him to market a number of com¬ 
parative units of the food-feed group 
equal to the number of comparative 
units of the commodity so sold. C. Sur¬ 
plus marketing certificates will be Issued 
upon payment by the producer of a dis¬ 
posal fee. 1, This provision Is appli¬ 
cable to all importers. 2. Disposal fee 
to be high enough to finance the differ¬ 
ential between parity and what the Na¬ 
tional Board can dispose of the surplus 
for. including administrative costs, 
(a) Refund excess to producers. 

MECHANTCR 

VIII. Commodity Credit Corporation: 

A. Under direction of National Board. 

B. Make loans of 100 percent of parity. 
1. Only on nonperishable feed commodi¬ 
ties. 2. Only on so much of the pro¬ 
duction of any producer as does not ex¬ 
ceed his parity quota plus the quantity 
as to which he has paid a surplus dis¬ 
posal fee on. C. Authorizes study for 
insuring loans made by private persons 
under same terms and conditions, and 
report to Congress by the National 
Board. D. Farm storage to be used and 
using existing facilities whenever prac¬ 
ticable. E. Authorizes purchases in open 
market In order to Insure current mar¬ 
ket prices from falling below parity. 

SURPLUS TO USEFUL PURPOSE 

IX. Disposal of surplus: A. Export at 
such prices and in such quantities as will 
not be inconsistent with international 
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food and agricultural agreements to 
which the United States is a party. 
B. Distribution thereof at low prices 
(approved by the National Board) under 
programs designed to safeguard health, 
improve the diets of low-income groups, 
or encourage the consumption by school 
children of nutritional agricultural 
commodities. C. Distribution thereof, 
at prices approved by the National 
Board, under programs designed to de¬ 
velop new scientific, chemical, and tech¬ 
nical uses for agricultural commodities 
and products and byproducts thereof. 
D. Selling the commodity in the domestic 
market at the current market price 
therefor if the current market price is 
higher than 105 percent of the parity 
price for the commodity, except that 
selling begun under this paragraph may, 
v/ith the approval of the National Board, 
be continued so long as the current mar¬ 
ket price of the commodity remains 
above the parity price therefor. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

X. Conservation and development of 
agricultural resources: A. Directs Na¬ 
tional Board to report to Congress rec- 
mendations for Government-encouraged 
program for development and conserva¬ 
tion of Nation’s agricultural resources. 
B. Recognizes that research, education, 
technical operations, and material as¬ 
sistance. financial and otherwise, are 
necessary and distinct elements in soil 
conservation and development of land 
and water resources. 


Franco and Free Enterprise—^Article 
From the New Leader 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 30 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the cur¬ 
rent issue of the anti-Communist publi¬ 
cation, the New Leader, published In 
New York State, carries an article en¬ 
titled “Franco and Free Enterprise," 
written by two Spaniards who, too, are 
anti-Communists, and are associated 
with the government in exile of the 
Basque Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Franco and Frer Fntierprise—The Dictator 
Our Senate Wants To Aid Is Presidino 
Over the Systematic Extermination op 
Private Industry in Spain 
(By Jaume Miravltlles, frequent New Leader 
contributor, represented the exiled Gov¬ 
ernment of Catalonia in the United States; 
and Jesus de Qalindez is the representa¬ 
tive of the exiled Basque Government in 
this country) 

An American loan to Franco may supply 
the final push needed to make Spain’s 


economy completely totalitarian. It is 
ironical that this loan—if voted by Con- 
greBS—wlll be extended in the name of pre¬ 
serving free enterprise. Actually it would 
result in drastic curtailment of private in¬ 
dustry and the increased power of govern¬ 
ment monopoly. 

While most American proponents of aid 
to Franco are familiar with the political 
arguments against a United States loan 
(the weakness and unpopularity of his 
regime, his previous support of Hitler, etc.), 
few of them realize fully the economic Im- 
plication.s of American aid. The fact that 
Franco is a poor risk for a loan Is generally 
known: but the planned destruction of 
private enterprise which would accompany 
an American loan has not been noted by 
either proponents or opponents of United 
States aid. The plan, named after the ruler 
of Spain’s economic destiny. Is called the 
Suunces plan. 

Suances, according to Sam Pope Brewer 
(New York Times, May 15), “got the Idea 
from seeing the colossal enterprise grouped 
ill Germany under the name of Hermann 
Gocrlng Works.” The consequence of this 
Journey and the deep Impression which it 
left on Suances. was the creation In Spain 
of INI (Instituto Nacional de Industrlas) In 
1941. INI is the instrument for Introduc¬ 
ing economic totalitarianism to Spain. 

When Franco named Suances Minister of 
Economy several years later, he was In posi¬ 
tion to control foreign trade and. through 
the Spanish Foreign Exchange Office, to regu¬ 
late foreign exchange. At the same time, 
Suancc.s retained his position as head of INI. 
Thus Suances is a Goerlng, Todt, Funk, and 
Schacht, all rolled in one. 

ruin results 

Suances’ first idea was to convert Spain 
from a “flower garden and pantry” into a 
manulacturlng and Industrial country. The 
first part of the plan was fulfilled; that Is, 
Spain ceased being an agricultural country. 
Before Suances, Spain produced 4.2 million 
tons of wheat a year; only 2.6 million tons 
of wheat have been produced annually since 
his advent. Prom 660,000 cubic meters, oil 
production sank to 270,000 cubic meters. 

But this I.ad been foreseen by the Suances 
plan. The deficit was to be overcome by 
means of a planned Integration of the Span- 
i.sh and Aigentlne economics. In this way, 
the Franco-Peron protocol was born. In ex¬ 
change for wheat, fats and Argentine beef, 
Spain WHS to send manufactured products. 

The Franco-Peron protocol, said the two 
principal protagonists, Suances for Franco 
and Miranda for Peron, would give the world 
a lesson in economic Integration more far- 
reaching than the Marshall plan. The port 
of Cadiz would be converted into the bridge¬ 
head of America in Europe. The two Span¬ 
ish-speaking countries would give the 
materialistic and near-sighted Anglo-Saxon 
world a valuable lesson In political morality. 

But the collapse of Spanish agriculture 
was accompanied by a collapse in Industry. 
Steel production fell from 1,000,000 tons to 
700,000. Argentina lived up to her end of 
the “Procotol,” and sent wheat, meat, and 
the raw materials. But Senor Suances could 
not deliver the manufactured goods, where¬ 
upon we witnessed the denunciation of the 
“Procotol” by Argentina, and the resignation 
and exile of its principal defender, Senor 
Miranda. 

Despite this fiasco, Suance’s Influence on 
Franco and his personal intervention in the 
economic problems of the country have 
Increased. 

INI was converted into a state economic 
monopoly, competing dangerously with pri¬ 
vate interests In the economy. Nothing 
could be done In Spain without Suances* 
approval. Purchase of raw materials broad, 
capital Investments at home, decisions re¬ 
garding the new business, were determined, 


not by private enterprise or by the necessi¬ 
ties of the country, but by the arbitrary flat 
of the new economic czar. 

ONCE QUIT 

One Incident In 1941 made the grave con¬ 
flict between private enterprise and INI ex¬ 
plode. On May 19, the Cabinet discussed 
the distribution of properties belonging to 
the Allgemelne Elektrlsche Gesselschaft. 
Two groups of private Industrialists and 
flnanciors from Bilbao and Barcelona, the 
two largest economic centers In Spain, pre¬ 
sented justified demands which were sup¬ 
ported by the Ministry of Finance and its 
minister, Senor Benjumea. Suances asked 
that AEG bo absorbed by the slate through 
his INI. Franco’s entire Cabinet opposed 
Suances. Franco himself remained silent 
when Suances tendered his resignation. 

The nows of the resignation of Goorlng’s 
disciple was received, according to Arno 
Dosch Pluerot, of the Christian Science Mon¬ 
itor, “with open rejoicing, especially in the 
business cities of Bilbao and Barcelona. 
One of the biggest Industrialists of Spain put 
it: *We were all ready to hoist our banners 
and celebrate our liberation.’ ’* 

Franco’s silence regarding Suances' resigna¬ 
tion and his speech delivered at the opening 
of the Madrid Agricultural Pair 7 days after¬ 
ward, in which he stated that “Spain had 
to return to its traditional economy,” made it 
look as though Suances’ hour had finally 
come. 

But the illusion was short-lived. A few 
days later, on June 3, Franco attended the 
closing of the national engineering congress, 
also held In Madrid, and emphatically an¬ 
nounced that “economic liberalism had been 
the cause of Spain’s decadence” and that 
the country needed a planned economy. 

After the speech, which constituted a 
declaration of solidarity with Suances’ to¬ 
talitarian Ideas, the latter’s Influence in¬ 
creased considerably in Spain. 

Here are a few examples of how INI Is 
Bystematlcally destroying private enterprise 
In Spanish Industry. 

A private automobile factory, the property 
of the Catalan Industrialist, Eugenio Cortes 
(Eucort), announced its bankruptcy In Bar¬ 
celona and the loss of 30,000,000 pesetas. At 
th' same time, the creation of a new auto¬ 
mobile factory In Madrid, subsidized by INI 
with an initial capital of 600,000,000 pesetas, 
was announced. 

The private bank, Tusqiiets, a traditional 
institution in the Catalan economy, an¬ 
nounced the closing of Its doors, due to the 
state’s failure to help out in the crisis pro¬ 
duced by the government-decreed deflation 
of credits. 

The Banco-Hispano-Colonlal, Catalonia’s 
commercial bank, was absorbed by the Banco 
Central, one of the big five in Spain. 

INI subsidized the creation of the cotton 
Industry In the Andalusian zone of Malaga 
and created internal revenues for the ship¬ 
ment of almonds to the Catalan manufac¬ 
turing center of Reus—two mortal blows 
dealt to two branches of production entirely 
in the hands of private enterprise. 

Regarding the Basque section of the coun¬ 
try, another large production center, Sam 
Pope Brower writes (the New York Times, 
June 10): 

"The present steel industry in the Basque 
country of northern Spain will suffer 
because the new project (INI steel factories 
in the Asturias), like any other that is con¬ 
trolled by the INI, will get preferential treat¬ 
ment and that, though uneconomic itself, 
will force out the existing prosperous com¬ 
panies.” 

This Implies that Suances practices a 
policy of “industrialization” which really 
consists of deindustrialization as far as 
Catalonia and Euzkadi are concerned. 

Why? Because these two centers, the de¬ 
cided champions of liberal economy and 
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political democracy, are the two principal 
obstacles to Suanoea* totalitarian plan, and 
of his principal supporter, Oeneralissimo 
Franco. For this reason, with the help of 
the Germans, Catalonia’s President Luis 
Companys was shot. For this reason, Franco 
prohibits the profoundly Christian Basque 
country from using its own language in their 
piaycrs and on their tombstones. 

The Catalan and the Basque private econ¬ 
omies—and their political demands for de¬ 
centralization and democracy—are now the 
two principal obstacles on the road to the 
totalitarian and parasitical industrialissition 
of Spain. American aid to Franco would only 
speed the march toward economic statlsm. 


Propaganda Is Franked: Public Pays 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HGN. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF MEBEASKA 

IN TH’? liOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of a newspaper published in 
the Interests of cooperatives, there ap¬ 
peared a very timely article which I 
think the people of the State of Nebraska 
and the other States of the Union may 
be interested extremely in readiner. 

This article deals with certain matters 
relating to the activities of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 
to uncover abuses of the franking privi¬ 
leges of Congressmen by reactionary 
lobbying organizations, and specifically 
calls attention to the fact that the ulti¬ 
mate objectives of this lobbying probe 
were ninefold. 

By way of introduction to the article 
itself there appeared a cartoon styled 
“Sh-h-h! No fair asking questions” and 
it pictured seated in a small chair with 
improvised stumpy legs and arms, a 
giant money bag tied tightly, pucker¬ 
string wise, at the top. On the lighted 
face of this money bag was a huge dollar 
sign and underneath this dollar sign 
were the large capitalized words “Propa¬ 
ganda Funds*' and immediately beneath 
these words were two closely set eyes 
resembling those of a pig, an indented 
nose, a flsh-like mouth, and a stubby in¬ 
dex finger placed at right angles with the 
center of the mouth, which was meant 
to Indicate that silence was demanded 
on the part of a member of the Lobby 
Committee who faced this brutish mon¬ 
ster and held in his hand a large sign 
upon which appeared the words “Inves¬ 
tigation of Lobbying Activities." 

In the past it has been bombastically 
asserted, in high, low, and intermediate 
places alike, throughout America that to 
ask these lobbying groups or their per¬ 
sonnel any questions about their entire 
lobby-business activities was an invasion 
of their constitutional rights. The per¬ 
sons who make these assertions in my 
opinion, do not know any more about 
constitutional law than a hog does about 
a clean shirt. 

Just why such a legally besmirched 
character as Edward A. Rumely is so 


sacrosanct that he (»nnot be questioned 
about his full lobbying activities, or the 
doings of his organization, Is difficult for 
any sane person in our land to under¬ 
stand. Just why such personages as 
Mr. Rumely and his ilk cannot be asked 
questions by means of a questionnaire, 
which they may answer or not answer as 
they see fit, could be determined to be a 
violation of any constitutional rights, 
as one high church dignitary recently 
claimed, is still harder to understand, 
unless one is willing to state as a fact 
that the mere asking of a question by 
mail of any person is also invading a 
constitutional right. I feel that good, 
practical common sense, dictates that 
no constitutional right whatsoever was 
violated by Mr. Buchanan’s committee in 
sending out their letter of inquiry, and 
I am sure that no person with even the 
faintest comprehension of rights guar¬ 
anteed under the Constitution of the 
United States would or could so claim. 

The article which I have reference to 
is as follows: 

PnoPAOANDA Is Pranked: Public Pays—Lobby 

Committee Uncovers Huge Mailings by 

CCG— 4-Year Cost: $300,000 

You foot the bill for distributing the 
propaganda of the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government whether you like It or 
not, according to evidence uncovered by the 
Hcaise committee Investigating lobbying in 
Washington. This is how it works. 

Congressmen elected and paid by the tax¬ 
payers to carry on the Nation's business arc 
given the privilege to mail free: copies of 
their speeches, the Congressional Record or 
any part of It, all public documents pub¬ 
lished by order of Congress, and official cor¬ 
respondence. The name of the Senator or 
Representative appears on the envelope to¬ 
gether with the word "Prec.” 

At least five Members of Congress have 
turned their mall-franking privilege over to 
CCO for free mailing of its propaganda. In 
the past 4 years, free mailing for this one 
lobby, according to committee evidence, has 
cost the American taxpayers between $240,- 
000 and $300,000. 

ON LOBBY PAYBOLLS 

Investigation by Benedict P. FitzGerald, 
chief counsel for the committee, shows that 
a Congressman not only allows CCG to use 
bis franking privileges but also Is on its 
payroll. He is paid $360 a month for a regu¬ 
lar column, according to Edward A. Rumely, 
executive secretary of CCG. The column is 
then mailed free under his frank. 

Rumely, who was convicted as a German 
agent In World War I and later pardoned, 
testified that during the past 4 years CCG 
has sent out 8 to 10 million pieces of mall 
under the free mailing privileges of Senators 
and Representatives. 

The House lobby investigating committee 
began hearings in January in an attempt to 
ferret out pressure groups of nil kinds. To 
make lobbying just as public as fish In a glass 
bowl, the committee created shortly before 
Congress adjourned in 1949. is inquiring 
about; 

OBJECTS OF PROBE 

1. Lobbying activities by unregistered per¬ 
sons or organizations. 

2. Undisclosed receipts or expenditures by 
lobbyists and lobby organizations. 

3. Undisclosed Interests behind lobbyists 
and lobby organizations. 

4. Methods of soliciting or obtaining funds 
lor lobby activities. 

5. Methods of expending funds for lobby 
activities. 
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6. Practices and abuses of lobbyists and 
lobby organizations. 

7. Specific lobbyists and lobby organiza¬ 
tions whose activities warrant detailed study 
and investigation. 

8. Practices and abuses of Government 
officers or employees in regard to lobbying. 

9. Specific Government departments, agen¬ 
cies, officers, or employes whose lobbying 
activities warrant detailed study and inves¬ 
tigation. 


Zionitts Honor President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great privilege to attend at the White 
House today with Mr. Benjamin O. 
Browdy, the president of the Zionist 
Organization of America and a noted 
industrialist from my home Borough of 
Brooklyn. The occasion was the presen¬ 
tation to President Truman of the an¬ 
nual award of the Zionist Organization 
of America, as directed by a resolution 
unanimously approved at its fifty-third 
national convention, held in Chicago, 
July 1-4,1950. 

The award was given to President Tru¬ 
man in recognition of his contribution 
to human welfare, his untiring efforts for 
democracy and peace, his fight for the 
cause of civil rights, and his historic 
role in founding the State of Israel and 
the aid he has given Israel since it was 
established more than 2 years ago. For 
all his efforts and zeal for these causes 
President Truman has truly earned for 
himself the title “The first citizen of 
the world.” 

Needless to add, that the President was 
very pleased to receive this award. In 
accepting it, the President reiterated his 
profund belief in the eventual establish¬ 
ment of a truly permanent world-wide 
peace, toward which he will continue 
to exert his every effort. Since Mr. 
Browdy is leaving lor a short trip to Is¬ 
rael on Friday of this week, the President 
asked him to pay his respects to Presi¬ 
dent Chaim Weizmann and Prime Min¬ 
ister David Ben Gurion of Israel. 

The award is in the form of a large 
silver plaque, beautifully inscribed. The 
text is as follows: 

The Zionist Organization of America 
presents this award to 
Haeiry 6. TRxmAN 
President of the United States 
in grateful recognition and heartfelt appre¬ 
ciation of his invaluable contribution to 
human welfare ... bis untiring efforts to 
advance the Ideals and traditions of democ¬ 
racy everywhere . , . his incomparable lead¬ 
ership in resisting aggression everywhere 
throughout the world . . . his zealous and 
never-ending work for permanent world-wide 
peace ... his unyielding devotion to the 
cause of Civil Rights In America and of 
equality of opportunity to all, regardless of 
race, color, and creed .. . his never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten part In founding the Ktatc of Israel, 
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In its prompt recognition aa a member of the 
family ol nalionti, and in laying the corner- 
Blone of Its liolitlcal and economic secu¬ 
rity ... by all of whlcn he has earned for 
himself, according to our deepest conviction, 
the title of 

The First Citizen of the World 
in testimony whereof we have affixed our 
signatures, by order of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and the National Admlnietratlvo 
Council, this 30tli day of August 1950. 

Benjamin G. Browdy, President, 


Neither the Rich nor the Corporations 
Spare Their Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, In 
the July 1950 issue of the maRazine 
named “UAW-CIO Ammunition,” pub¬ 
lished by the International Union of the 
United Automobile. Aircraft, and ARri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
of winch Walter P. Rcuther Is the presi¬ 
dent, contained an article w'hich is a sort 
of a miniatuiT who’s who in fascism in 
the United iStales, and which article I 
feel is of great importance to the people 
of the State of Nebraska and every other 
State in the Union. 

This is especially true when one stop.s 
to consider that there is to be elected this 
fall, from all of the States of the United 
States. 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives, and in many of the 
states, candidates for the Senate will be 
elected also. 

Since about 84 percent of the press of 
the United States, as I have been reliably 
informed may be properly listed in the 
Reactionary column, and no chance is 
aiTorded the voters in many instances to 
learn about seme things which the re¬ 
actionary Pres5; of the Nation do not wish 
to have publicized, T feel that it would 
be in the interest of the pe'ople of this 
Repubhc to be given the information in 
part, at least, as disclosed in the article 
appearing on pages 7 to 12 of the afore- 
mimtioned magazine. 

It is my earnest hope that this in¬ 
formation may be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of every voter in the Union because 
it is so important that they know and 
evaluate properly, some of the forces 
which are endeavoring to influence the 
voters in the next national election. I 
feel that the Democratic Congressional 
loicses in several of the States were due 
entirely to the fact that the personal 
history of the men running the Fascist 
propaganda mills of the nation w’hich 
look part in those elections, were not 
brought directly to the attention of the 
people, and it is my earnest hope that 
some means may be devised by the lib¬ 
erals who work for reactionary news¬ 
papers, which I understand are about 
90 percent of the employee.s, may find a 
way to get this information and other 
information into the proper channels 


where the voters may have full and free 
access to it. 

The article I have reference to Is as 
follows: 

Neither the Rich Nor the Corporations 
Spare Their Tax Exemptions 

America’s future: One of the subsidiary 
propaganda organizations of Mervin Hart’s 
Conunittce for Constitutional Government. 
It sponsors a radio program called Ameri¬ 
cans Speak Up, which is carried as a “public 
.service" by 80 radio stations in 30 States and 
the District of Columbia. A fund-raising 
telegram for this organization started since 
America First went berserk. 

Robert Lund. Listerlne millionaire and 
sachfim in the NAM. who has been assoemt- 
eci with almost every Fascist organization 
started since America First went berserk. 

Hagnar Hummell. Texas cement manufac¬ 
turer. 

J. Howard Pew. Pennsylvania oil million- 
nlro and shipbuilder, W'ho is the financial 
nuilnsUiy of the Republican Party In Penn¬ 
sylvania and contributor to election cam- 
pmgn.s on the side ot reaction in places like 
Florida, North and South Dakota, and any¬ 
where else mtmey can tip over a liberal. 

Charles R. Hook, steel company executive. 

Edward F. Hutton, Wall Street broker, also 
on the directing board of most Fascist or¬ 
ganizations, and leading figure in the Free¬ 
dom Pounclntlon, which has Valley Forge us 
its address and which oward.s prizes each year 
for the beat "Iree enterprise" propaganda. 

Lfiminot DuPont, one of the oldest and 
weirdest DuPont brotliors. 

Amcrlcnii Medical A.ssoclatlon: The 
closed-bliup union of doctors in the United 
states, wluch assesses doctors $25 u year to 
lobby against a national-health program lor 
tiio American people As part oi its cam¬ 
paign it is working with the Nationnl Ais- 
sociatlon of Real Estate Boards, the Commit¬ 
tee for Constitutional Government, and .simi¬ 
lar organizations. It cooperated with these 
organizations in forming the National Com¬ 
mittee to Limit Federal Taxing Powers. Ed¬ 
ward Rumely, testifying belore the House 
Lobbying Committee, declared that several 
State medical as.soclntions had bought cople.s 
(jf the John T. Flynn bonk, The Road 
Ahead, and distributed it. Marquis Childs, 
quoted in the Conghessionai. Record, de- 
cinred the AMA had distributed 1.000,000 
copies oi this book. The AMA, which report¬ 
ed lobbying expenditures of $1,500,000 in 
1949, now opeintos the biggest lobby slu.sli 
fund in the United States. 

Bmgcr. Harry: Washington lobbyist for 
the Niitional Economic Council (one of the 
organizations lun by Mervm K Hart, self- 
confussed Fu.scist and letter-writing crony of 
two of the oldest and wicrdcfit DuPuiits). 
At the Rume time Barger was a paid lobbyist 
for tlie Nutional Ecoiioiiiic Councjl he was 
employed by Republican Representatives. 

Benson, George: A "doctor" wdiu is presi¬ 
dent of a nonaccredited "college" at Searcy, 
Ark. W'ltli funds contributed by Alhs-Chal- 
nveis. General Motor.s, and other big corpora¬ 
tions, Harding College produces movies, turn¬ 
over talk.s, and radio programs in Hollywood 
that emphasize how harmful it Is for work¬ 
ers to get wage increases, how health insur¬ 
ance Is communistic, and how the Fair Deal, 
the British Labor Government, and Ruaslnn 
communtsm are Identical. Through a tie-up 
with the big movie companies the films are 
shown us shorts In many theaters. Radio 
stations broadcast the radio programs as jjub- 
hc service presentations. GM, AlUs-Chal- 
mers, and other corporations force their 
workers to lt.sten to the turn-over talk pres¬ 
entations. A speech by Benson was run 
Into the Congressional Record and reprinted 
and franked around the country by the 
Committee for Constitutional Government. 
The speech made the point that the more 
education people have, the more crime and 


the more communism you have. Benson op¬ 
poses Federal aid to education. 

Books: Books distributed by the Commit¬ 
tee lor Constitutional Government Include: 

Why the Taft-Hartley Law, by Irving G. 
McCann. 

Compulsory Medical Care, by Melchior 
Palyi. 

T'he Road Ahead, by John T. Flynn. 

Constitution of the United States, by 
Thomas James Norton. 

Hunter’s Revolution. 

Labor Monopolies or Freedom, by John 
Scovllle. 

Book sales by the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government have lallcn off substan¬ 
tially since the committee’s activities have 
had some light put on them. 

Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment: Now being Investigated by the House 
Lobbying Committee. According to congres¬ 
sional reports it spent more money for lobby¬ 
ing than any oil• or United States organiza¬ 
tion except the American Medical Association. 
It spent $fi20.632 in 1949 against AMA’s 
$1,500,000. Has spent $5,500,000 in 7 years. 
IrcMToe du Pont gave the organization $11,000 
in 1949. Other contributors Included J. How¬ 
ard Pew and Edward F. Hutton, WsU Btreet 
broker and America Firster. Claims people 
we have inspired helped defeat in the lust 
elections a Florida and North Carolina Sena¬ 
tor. Distributed 60.000 copies of John T, 
Flynn book. The Road Ahead, In North Caro¬ 
lina during campaign. 

Two basic techniques: (1) to publish anti- 
labor, problg business book.s, and persuade 
rich men and corporations to buy tliem and 
distribute them to schools, libraries, 
churches, and newspapers throughout the 
country (Rumrly, acting,* head of the outfit, 
gets 4 jiercent commlBsloii on every book 
sold; field agents of the outfit get up to 10 
percent on every book sold). 

(2) To get reactionary Congressmen to 
read speeches It prepares Into thn Congres¬ 
sional Record, and tlien to get reprints from 
the Record and mall them out by the freight 
rarload free over the signatures ol the Con¬ 
gressmen. 

Dresser, R. D ; National Republican Com¬ 
mitteeman from Rhode Island, power In Na- 
liunal Association of Manufacturers deci¬ 
sions, who asked Edw’ard Rumely what the 
NAM ought to do to pa.ss the twenty-second 
amendment to the Constitution to lower 
taxes on the rich. Rumely told him to keep 
the NAM out ol sight, in November 1948, 
Dresser prodded Rumely to get the Commit¬ 
tee for Constitutional Government working 
harder against reenactment of a rent-control 
law. Besides Dresser’s coordinating activ¬ 
ity, other evidence which reveals the NAM 
tie-up with the Commute ' for Constitutional 
Oovernment (in addition to the InteiTockliig 
ollicers and powers) is the distribution by 
NAM of the Flynn book. The Road Ahead. 

Du Pont, Ir^nf'O and Lnmmot: 'I wo ol the 
oldest and weirdest members of the du Pont 
family, whose private empire included sub¬ 
stantial holdings in the General Motors Corp., 
the du Pont Co., United States Rubber, Rem¬ 
ington Rand, and substantial chunk.s of the 
rest of America. 

Irfuiee and Lammnt are the chief financial 
backers of both the CommllLee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government and the National Econ¬ 
omic Council, through the letters in the pos¬ 
session of the House Lobby Committee seem 
to indicate that the brothers du Pont arc 
under the hypnotic sway of Mervin K. Hart, 
of the National Economic Council, at the 
moment. 

Records show up $24,000 they gave to the 
National Economic Council In 1945-47. In 
1948-49, Ir6ii6e put up $22,000 more. 

Lammot, when asked to solicit 100 to 200 
leading American corporations lor the Nat¬ 
ional Economic Council, refused, because, 
“I cannot individually solicit contributions 
from corporations when I well know that the 
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company with which 1 have gpent most of my 
working Ufe» namely, the du Pont Co., in all 
probability will not comply.** 

Ir^n6e’s letters to Mervin Hart did not 
ehow such seneitivity. They dealt with the 
details of getting tax exemptions. In one 
case, when Ir6n^e thoughtlessly made a con¬ 
tribution which could not be deducted, he 
got into a long correspondence that ended 
up with Hart agreeing to falsify his records 
to make the tax saving for Ir6nee. 

Piynn, John T.: Former New Republic 
editor, who once wrote brilliant articles and 
books demonstrating the necessity of most 
of the legislation for which the Fair Deal 
stands today. Originally sincerely opposed 
to war, he took a violent dislike to President 
Roosevelt, and gradually shifted over to be¬ 
come a violent Roosevelt hater. 

He began his Journey toward the Fascist 
madness by joining America First, and as 
each of his books attacking Roosevelt has 
come out, he has moved farther and farther 
away from his first principles. 

His the Road Ahead, which has now be¬ 
come the most effective publication of the 
propaganda cartel, has been distributed In 
the millions of copies by the extremely rabid 
rich. 

Fi-anklng privilege: United States Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators under the law may 
send letters through the mall free if the 
letters carry their signatures in the upper 
right-hand corner. This franking privilege 
Is supposed to be used only to send out mall 
in connection with the Congressmen’s official 
duties. 

The Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. the National Economic Council, and 
the other organizations in the propaganda 
cartel, get Congressmen to send out cartel 
propaganda over their franks. 

In 1949 the Committee for Constitutional 
Government admitted that It sent out 2.853.- 
COO pieces of mail free, with 2,450,000 pieces 
going out over the frank. 

Over 4 years the eight to ten million pieces 
of free mall admitted to have been sent over 
congressional franks have cost taxpayers be¬ 
tween $240,000 and $300,000. Actually House 
Lobbying Committee Investigators believe 
more than 50,000.000 pieces of mall have 
been sent out. 

The free-mall racket was discovered when 
CIO Housing Committee Director Leo Good¬ 
man lost his way In the taasement of the 
Capitol one night and stumbled on enough 
of the franked free mail to fill a freight car. 

Pruehauf. Harvey: Of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., long-time antlunlon employer, many- 
tlme violator of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions law, who sent out a money appeal on 
behalf of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, In which he said the Committee 
for Constitutional Government “was second 
only to the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers in getting what it wanted from 
Congress.” 

Gannett. Prank: Millionaire publisher of a 
string of 21 newspaper and farm magazine, 
who put up the money for the Committee for 
Constitutional Government when It was 
formed in 1937 as the National Committee To 
Uphold the Constitution. Teotlfled before a 
House of Representatives committee in 1944 
that the Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment was spending $300,000 a year to pro¬ 
tect free enterprise and to smear the New 
Deal. Told the House of Representatives 
committee that up until 1044 the Committee 
for Constitutional Government had put out 
80,000,000 pieces of literature opposing the 
New Deal. 

Hart. Mervin K.: President of the National 
Economic Council. A self-confessed Fascist, 
he also has a grade label from the Ameri¬ 
canism committee of the IlllnolB American 
Legion, which called him a native Fascist. 

He’s a key guy because of his Intimate re¬ 
lationship with Iren6e and Lammot du Pont, 
which assures him almost unlimited funds, 


and which at the same time enables him to 
hit up other mlllinnaires in the country with 
the Du Pont seal of approval. 

In 1040, he declared that. **I wonder some¬ 
times if one of the causes of our trouble to¬ 
day does not arise from the fact that we have 
been overdrilled Into believing we are a 
democracy.*' 

He told the House Lobby Committee that 
the Supreme Court should be abolished be¬ 
cause the Justices are all Socialists and that 
they should be barred from holding Judicial 
office. 

A powerful money raiser, his letters to the 
Du Fonts show how he operates. First, he 
promoted dough from Lammot du Pont. On 
the strength of that he hit up IrenCe du 
Pont. Then with the Du Fonts in the bag, he 
got them to write letters to their pals asking 
them to contribute. As contributions came 
in, ho wrote to the Du Fonts about them 
to see if he couldn’t promote some extra 
change by exciting their sense of competi¬ 
tion. 

To give them something to contribute for, 
he 

1. Showed the Du Pouts how they could 
contribute and pay for their contributions 
out of their taxes. 

2. Changed the records of his organization 
to enable Irenes du ^ont to take a tax deduc¬ 
tion Hart's records showed he wasn’t entitled 
to. 

3. Proposed that Ir6n6e du Pont finance 
additional lobbvlng In Washington. 

4. Suggested the Du Pouts pay an organizer 
to set up Pflsclst Fives, committees of five 
men In each community, to work on school 
boards, churches, colleges. They will serve 

a nucleus around which pcrhnjjs a score 
or two of men can presently be gathered to 
fight for things that arc American. 

6. Hoped that the Du Fonts pay for canned 
editorial service to go to country papers, for 
a speakers' bureau, and for a service which 
would help people write letters to news¬ 
papers. 

Besides milking the Du Fonts, Hart runs 
the half dozen or so organizations connected 
with the National Economic Council. 

Interlocking directorate: The American 
Medical Association and the real-estate lobby 
are new recruits to the propaganda cartel 
that has grown up out of the night soil of 
America First, the National Economic Coun¬ 
cil, and the Committee for Constitutional 
Government. 

Now all these organizations are linked to¬ 
gether in the National Committee to Limit 
Federal Taxing Powers. But belorc the new 
recruits came In the propaganda cartel out¬ 
fits were closely linked up with the National 
Association of Manufacturers and with each 
other. 

Three directors of the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government are also directors of 
the National Economic Council. 

Their personnel are woven back and forth 
through these organizations (among others): 

American Enterprise Association. 

America’s Future. 

Constitution and Free Enterprise Founda¬ 
tion. 

Foundation for Economic Education. 

Fighters for Freedom. 

Public Affairs Institute (not the Public 
Affairs Committee, which is legitimately con¬ 
cerned with public affairs). 

Spiritual Mobilization. 

National Council of Profit-Sharing Indus¬ 
tries. 

How and why they operate is explained by 
Lammot du Pont, one of the weirdest and 
oldest Du Fonts, who wrote to C. O. Hodges, 
vice president of the American Cast Iron 
Pipe, of Birmingham, Ala., on February 7, 
1049 (and sent a copy of the letter to Mervin 
K. Hart: *'To do anything in the way of 
public education, sound views have to be 
put in a form that tbe public will read more 
or less Inadvertently • * • that Is one 


of the reasons why a multiplicity of organi¬ 
zations. such as Spiritual Mobilization, the 
Foundation for Economic Education, and the 
National Council of Profit-Sharing Indus¬ 
tries is effective, rather than wasteful. Each 
one appeals to a certain area, but no one 
appeals to all of them. I think the National 
Economic Council has a certain audience 
• • * It acts as a catalyst on the other 

organizations and people.” 

Kamp, Joseph: Executive vice preHldont of 
the Constitutional Educational Ijcngue. who 
has been In the hate racket since 1919. He 
is now serving a 4-month Jail sentence for 
refusing to give any facta about his organi¬ 
zation to another congreBSlonnl committee 
that was conducting on Investigation of 
propaganda activities 6 years ago. The Sup¬ 
reme Court Just refused to hear his appeal. 

Kamp has also refused to answer questions 
for the Buchanan committee. 

Knmp’H materials, which are anti-Semitic 
and anti-Negro, used to turn up every time 
wage earners tried to organize in unions. 
Now they circulate chiefly in the South dur¬ 
ing union campaigns. 

King, Willford I.: Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government, a re¬ 
tired Now York University economics profes¬ 
sor. who for many years has appeared before 
con gross lonnl committees to testify against 
minimum wage laws, unions, taxes on the 
rich, rent controls. In an article which ap¬ 
peared in the Sentinel, a newsletter of the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
he declared that the country should "sBcri- 
fice the privilege of knowing how our Repre¬ 
sentatives vote.” What is needed, he said, is 
an "electric machine that would record the 
total and noihlng else.” By this method, 
he said, it would be possible to get a Congress 
that, woiiM vote against unemployment com- 
pen,s'>tlon. 

MllllonaJre.s: Prized possession of the Com- 
mlctee for Constltutlonnl Government is a list 
of 10,171 mlHlonalres to whom It sends fund¬ 
raising letters, sometimes over the signatures 
of people like two of the oldest and weirdest 
Du Fonts, Irenes and Lammot. The com¬ 
mittee also has another list of 8,000 persons 
who have from $500,000 to a million bucks 
in their bank accounts. 

National Committee To Limit Fedcrnl Tax¬ 
ing Powers: A superJobby which Includes 
the National Assuciatiaon of Real Estate 
Boards. National Republican Roundup Com¬ 
mittee, Southern States Industrial Council, 
Americ.an Retail Federation, National Tax 
Equality League (phony small-business or¬ 
ganization, financed by big bnsiness. which 
the lobbying committee showed propagan¬ 
dizes against cooperatives), Conference on 
American Small Business Organizations. Op¬ 
timists International, and the American 
Medical Association. 

This organization was formed to pass the 
twenty-second amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion, which would reduce the taxes of the 
rich and cripple the Government. The 
nmendmoit was originally dreamed up by 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. The promise of lower taxes in this 
amendment was used as sucker bait to get 
the rich to support the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government. Important organi¬ 
zation because it shows how the AMA, tlie 
Heal Estate Lobby, and the crack-brain prop¬ 
aganda cartel all work together. 

Lobbying law: Propaganda cartels conceal 
their activities in many ways. 

Borne Important methods: 

1. Under the Federal law applying to lob¬ 
bies, they must report all contributions of 
$500 or more. To get around this, the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government asks 
that contributors give it $490. Then no 
names are filed. 

2. Supporters of these organizations kick 
In dough by buying the publications of the 
organizations and giving them away. Sp.1c$ 
don’t have to be reported, contribution': do. 
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3. By organlsslng stooge organizations, the 
propaganda cartels make It possible lor 
sonic of their organizations to operate with¬ 
out any Government supervision. Thus the 
Founelation for Economic Education supplies 
distortions to the National Economic Coun¬ 
cil, the real-estate lobby, and the entire net¬ 
work. But since it does no lobbying, and 
operates as a nonprofit research organiza¬ 
tion, it can set itself up so that donations 
to U are tax-exempt and so that no report to 
Congress need be made of Its IncfJine. The 
Foundation for Economic Education has a 
$300,000 annual budget which l.s supplied to 
If by Chrysler, Du Pont, Ford, General Mo¬ 
tors, Llbby-Owens-Ford. GE, Standard OH 
of New Jersey, Champion Spark Plug, Auto- 
Lite, Nash-Kclvlnator, and felrnllar com¬ 
panies, Including many so-called charity 
foundations. 

NaUonal Economic Council: Mervln K. 
Hart’s propaganda moiil tickets, the onor- 
dlnat.lng center for a half dozen other reac¬ 
tionary propaganda mills. 

The National Econcmilc Council: 

1. Supplies speeches to reactionary persons. 

2. Agitates the very rich about the dangers 
of socialism, communism, and the handout 
state. 

3. Gets them In a state of mind where they 
cooperate in the legislative programs ol tho 
corporation personalities who stand behind 
these activities. 

4. Prepares and distributes misleading 
reactionary materials and news letters to 
schools, key community people, newspapers, 
miagazlnes, and radio. 

6. Acts as a central clearing house for all 
the specialized propaganda centers (which 
operate masked as research organizations, 
tax organizations, religious organizations, 
and so on), 

In 4 years the National Economic Counril 
collected and spent $500,000 that it reported. 
Among the contributors to It have been the 
Du Fonts; General Robert Wood, of Sears- 
Roc*t)UCk; Donaldson Brown, vice president 
of GIJ. and the Judge Armstrong 1 oundn- 
tlon (the Texas oil millionaire’s foundation 
which tried to give a small MlRslssii»pl col¬ 
lege millions of dollars 11 It would dedicate 
1(1 elf to iiiitl-Semltlc and anti-Negro piln- 
tlples—the college refused). 

ether recent contributors have been tho 
Bucyrus Erie Co., J. 1. Cu.se, Carter Carbu¬ 
retor, and Joseph Grundy, of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Republican Party and the Peiin.syl- 
vania Manufnrturers Association. 

I'wo special contributors: a charily, no le.ss, 
which operates tax free, the Volker Charities 
Fluid, of Kansas City, Kans. 

The other contributor, Beech Aircraft, of 
Wichita, Kans., which gave $5,998 G5, 1 cent 
for each share of stock oulstundlng. Across 
the face of the chock was written: “Payment 
for work in opposing socialism and commu¬ 
nism in America, and lor the maintenance 
and strengthening of American private en- 
tcrjirise, ])rivato property, and individual 
Initiative.” 

It Is worth noting that the country outaldo 
the L'liUed fcilutes where the National Eco¬ 
nomic Coimcll's publlcatlon.s arc circulated 
Widely, Is the Union of South Africa, where 
racial tensions are more dangerous than any- 
whoro In the world and a kind ol semi-Nazi 
government Is in pow’cr. 

Nelson, Herbert U.: Twenty-five thou.‘iand 
dollars a year executive vice pre.sldent nr the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Probably tlie man who is due most ol the 
discredit for crippling public housing, cllm- 
liiiitlng the section of the lust housing law 
which would have enabled sclf-BupporUng 
people to buy decent homes; for hooking up 
pipelines Into tho Federal Treasury to en¬ 
rich real estate racketeers, and for watering 
clown rent control. 

Ill a letter to H. T. Maenncr, of Omaha, 
Ncor., on May 31. 1049. he dGocrlbcd his ac¬ 


tivities and his principles, “I do not believe 
In democracy. 1 think It stinks.” 

Sjmrk plug In the new National Committee 
to Limit Federal Taxing Powers, he has long 
worked Intimately with the NAM and the 
pr(. paganda cartel. 

Iji tho letter to Maenner. for example, he 
said: * * lavor.s v/c have had from other 

great nssociatloriB. especially the NAM, are 
maUers which cannot be discussed but which 
have built up our organization in many in¬ 
tangible ways.” 

Pcale, Ntirman Vincent: Former secretary 
of the C Commit tee lor Const llUtlonal Govern¬ 
ment, who still free-lances down the s.nmc 
side of the street. When the American Guard 
was organized in Anderson, Iiid., by key per¬ 
sonnel in the General Motors Delco-Remy 
and Guide Lamp plants for the purpose of 
taking over both the Democratic and Rn- 
puiillc.an Parties. Pealc was Invited in to 
speak to American Guard meettngH. Tlie 
American Guard is also a pumping station 
lor John T. Flynirs The Road Ahead. 

Questionnaire: To get Informal inn for Its 
investigation Into lobbying, the House Lob¬ 
bying Commltteo sent queBtlonnulres ask¬ 
ing for basic Information about lobbying 
activities to 1G6 American corporations that 
were known to have engaged in lobbying, to 
the CIO, the API,, and to Edward Rumely’s 
Committee far Constitutional Government. 
Mervln K. Hari’.s National Economic Coun¬ 
cil. and Joseph Kamp's Constitutional and 
Educational League. 

'The CIO, the APL, and most of the 166 cor¬ 
poral ions replied promptly, hut two corpo¬ 
rations, Inland Steel and Southern Calllor- 
iilu Kdi.-on, have refused to supply informa¬ 
tion. 

Paimedv and Kamp have also refused to 
comply with the House committee request. 
Hart iins answered some cpicstions, balked 
at others. 

The colonel McCormick newspaper com¬ 
bine also dl.'^played alarm that bomethlng 
damaging might be uncovered. Doth the 
Chicago Tribune and the New York Daily 
News trumpeted for help In shutting off the 
light that Is bring thrown on the propaganda 
carters activitle.s. 

Reader’s Digest: Key publication In the 
propaganda cartel, wiien The Hoad Ahead, 
by John T. Flynn, was Rumrnurlzed In the 
Reader’s Dige.st, the Commitlee lor Constl- 
tutlonal Government sent out 4.000.00P ])ORt 
cards urging ))eople to be .sure and read It. 
It supplied additional reprlnt.s In the mil¬ 
lions lor cilstributiim by corporations and 
rich men, 

Orgumzutlons slandered In the book, nt- 
teniDtlng to reply to the false charges in 3’ho 
Road Ahead, were brushed off and not given 
space to reply by Reader’s Digest, 

In the same way, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards got the Reader’s Di¬ 
gest to print n dlrhonest attack on rent con¬ 
trol called No Vacancies. Then a stofige or¬ 
ganization of the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government, the Foundation for Eco- 
ncnnlc Freediitu, had 5,000,000 copies of this 
article run off iis a reprint from the Reader’s 
Digest and mulled them all over the United 
States. The article was also reprinted In the 

CONGUESSIONAL KeCOBD, 

Ill advertising the Flynn book, The Road 
Abend, Render’s Digest quoted the New York 
Times us saying, “One of tho two mo.st Im¬ 
portant books about the contemporary 
scene that we will have this year.” But it 
l('ft out the re.st of tho Times’ statement, 
which went on to say the two books were 
Important because “they are the latest and 
most extreme manifestation of an endemic 
hysteria presently affecting a considerable 
segment of our population,” 

Rumely, Edward A.: Twenty-five thousand 
a year executive vice president of the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government. 
Jailed during First World War as agent of 


German Government. Given $1,000,000 by 
German Government to buy New York puncr 
to spread German propaganda. Closely as¬ 
sociated with Ku Klux Klau. 

Schools and colleges: Particular target of 
the propaganda cartel has been the school 
system. 

Writing to Ir6n6e du Pont on June 3, 1947, 
Mervln K. Hart, president of the National 
Economic Council, said; 

“We are having a list prepared of all the 
colleges, universities, and public libraries 
and Protestant churches In the United 
States.” 

The college, school, and Protestant church 
list served a double purpose. It propa¬ 
gandized very Important community lead¬ 
ers and at the same time It enabled tho 
projuiganda cartel to he financed at the ex- 
peiibc of the United States Treasury. 

II, Instead of making a direct contribution, 
the Du Ponts purchased books from the 
propaganda cartel and gave them to schools, 
tht? cofit of the books could then be deducted 
from their taxes. 

The propaganda cartel officials got a profit 
oft the propaganda, which ftnniiced their ac¬ 
tivities. The schools and churches were 
propagandized. The Du Fonts, among 
others, paid lor these activities out of their 
tax deductions. 

In this way the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government sent 10,003 copies of Its 
book on the Constitution of the United 
States to Fordham University, 3.500 to Notre 
Dame, 2,700 to Georgetown. 2,200 to Yale, 
C.OOO to the University of Miami in Florida, 
and 4,000 to the Lincoln Memorial University 
in Tennessee. Five thousnnd copies of this 
book were distributed through tho parochial 
schools In Detroit. 

On January 16, 1948, Lammot du Pont ap¬ 
proved a list of libraries, colleges, and 
churches to which ho had ordered National 
Economic Council publications sent. 

On March 7, 1949, Constance Grier, li¬ 
brarian of the University City Public Library 
in Missouri, wrote to Mervln K. Hart to 
thank him for th? National Economic Coun¬ 
cil publications. The complaceiicv of people 
toward socialism, she said, Is distressing. To 
overcome it, she was displaying the publica¬ 
tions on the magazine rack of the library. 

Scovllle, John: Former chief economist 
for Chry,sler. now dead, who iiegan working 
for the Committee lor Constlluilonnl Gov¬ 
ernment In 1937. His book, Ijfibor Monop¬ 
olies or Freedom, calling lor the (lostriictlon 
ol labor unions, has been widely distributed 
by tlie Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment, Hanging the snide phrase, labor 
monopoly, oia unions Is supposed to have 
been his idea. He is also suppo.sed to have 
invented the phrase, court-packing, as a 
trick to Dp.ht Prcbldent KooseveU's proposal 
that the Supreme Court be brought up to 
date. Of the union movement he said, 
“the evil thing inu.st be rooted out.” 

Tax evasions and possible frauds: On Jan¬ 
uary 32, 1940. Mervln K. Hart, ol the Nation¬ 
al Economic Council, wrote to Ironee Du¬ 
Pont, ”* * * We have altered our rccord.s 

to conform to what we know was your de- 
blrc, namely, that the proceeds of the Plnl- 
llps Petroleum stock, ns well as the .$2,000 for 
which you i,ent your check, were intended to 
purchase subacrlptions.” 

The alteration probably saved Treneo Du¬ 
Pont In Income taxes very nearly the am(.)unt 
of hla contribution. 

If he jiald considerably loss than the price 
for which the Phillips Petroleum stock was 
sold, he saved more than the amount of tho 
contribution, so that ho actually mario 
money over his donation (at the expense of 
the Federal Government). 

Stock manipulations offer the rich many 
poBsibillties for tax evasions, but in the 
propaganda cartel there are activities which 
would bring people less rich very near one of 
Uncle Sam’s stono mansions. 
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1. Contrlbutlonn to I'le phony foundations 
sponsored by the National Economic Ck^un* 
cll are checked off by the rich on their income 
taxes as contributions to educational and 
charitable organl 2 ations. Essentially these 
activities, however, are neither educational 
nor charitable (where Is the charity In a 
propaganda and lobbying campaign for race 
hatred and tax exemptions for the rich?). 

2. The support or organizations like the 
Committee for Constitutional Government 
and the National Economic Council by buy¬ 
ing books from them and giving the books to 
educational Institutions (that never asked 
for them) enables the rich to avoid paying 
income taxes. 

3. To moke a narrow point—the cost of 
printing and distributing John Flynn's book 
The Road Ahead, is being paid for by tax¬ 
payers through tax avoidance. 

This book says the Fair Deal Is more dan¬ 
gerous than communism, and that the Fed¬ 
eral Council of Churches Is Communist for 
all practical purposes. 

SLITHERING SEQUENCE OP FUNDS AND FRANKS 
Here Is how General Motors ($50,000 con¬ 
tribution), Chrysler ($40,000), the du Pont 
Co. ($40,000), and the phony tax-evading 
foundations set up by Sloan ($20,000). Kresge 
($15,000), and the other big rich operate the 
Foundation lor Economic Education (also 
tax exempt). 

Ill September 1946, two college professors 
were hired by the foundation to do a job 
on rent control. 

They prepared a pamphlet called “Roofs 
or Ceilings,'’ which made the argument that 
rent ceilings created the housing shortage. 

These pamphlets were distributed by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Then John Scovllle, of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government (and former 
chief economist at Chrysler), took the ma¬ 
terial and rewrote it. 

The Scovllle edition was handed to a for¬ 
mer president of the NAM by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government Washington 
representative. 

The next time the Scovllle piece appeared 
was in the CoNaRESsioNAL Record. 

Then 600,000 reprints from the Record 
wore made and sent out all over the country 
free (at your expense). 

Twenty-second amendment to the Con- 
ftltution: The Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government proposal that would limit 
Federal taxes to 15 percent of the aggregate 
annual Individual incomofl In the United 
Slates Effect of the law would be to reduce 
the taxes of the rich and to crli)ple the 
Federal Government. Endorsements of this 
amendment were slipped through 17 Slate 
legislatures before anyone woke up to what 
was happening. Then five States rescinded 
their action. Now the National Committee 
to Limit Federal Taxing Powers has been 
formed to push the amendment again. The 
AMA Is Interested because the amendment 
would moke the passage of a national health 
program Impossible. 

UXTZ: The Information In this alphabet 
comes chiefly from the hearings conducted 
by the House Lobbying Committee. Other 
sources were speeches of Representatives. 

Essentially this information reveals that 
special interests which profit from monop¬ 
olizing some particular economic activity 
(real estate, cement, medical care) have com¬ 
bined with the National Association of Man¬ 
ufacturers and the huge corporations to form 
a super propaganda cartel. 

They are self-confessed opponents of de¬ 
mocracy and do not scruple to conspire to 
subvert the Government. 

Like the Communists who held up Rus¬ 
sian Government treasury trains to finance 
their revolution, these conspirators use 
money they chisel from the United States 
Government by tax evasion and franking 
abuses to carry on their reactionary revolu¬ 
tion. 


Employment of the PhyiictUy 
Hmidicopped 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MAHHEW M. NEELY 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3t (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record, an address 
by Gov. Okey L. Patteson, of West Vir¬ 
ginia, at the National Employ the Physi¬ 
cally Handicapped Week meeting in 
Washington. D. C.. August 9. 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
)vas ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Mr. Chairman, diatlngulFhed guests and 
friends, It is n real inspiration to meet with 
you today, and to witness your enthusiasm 
and interest In this most worthwhile work. 
You arc rendering one of the finest and most 
valuable sei vices humanitv has ever found In 
Its heart to give—that of helping the handi¬ 
capped to become taxpayers Instead of tax 
consumers. I am deeply and vitally Inter¬ 
ested in the phyrlcnlly handicapijcd, and am 
always anxious to cooperate In every phase of 
this pro-T.-jm. 

The rpi'.ool to employ the physically hand¬ 
icapped Bhould not be considered an emo¬ 
tional one. It Is really sound business, be- 
cinue “ability ’ and not “dlsahlUty” counts on 
a job: and business and labor surveys shrjv/ 
that the handicapped worker is just as pro¬ 
ductive and dependable In his work habits 
and attendance record. 

In view of my deep Interest In the handi¬ 
capped, 1 have worked very closely with tho 
various departments and agencies which have 
charge of this program in my State. There¬ 
fore, I want to talk to you today about the 
past uccompllBhments and future plans for 
the expansion of this much-needed and most 
worthwhile program In West Virginia. I can 
assure you that 1 am very proud Indeed ol 
the physically handicapped record in our 
State. 

Quite naturally, I do not in any way cou- 
Biclcr myself an authority on the subject of 
rehabilitation and selective placement work. 
However, I do know some of the problems, 
and attitudes of the men and women who 
have met with disabling accidents, and many 
of you present here today have actually ex¬ 
perienced that first terrible shock—-that feel¬ 
ing of doubt and uncertainty about the fu¬ 
ture. If this program had no other value 
than the fact that It fills so many of our 
citizens with hope for the future, then It 
would be priceless. 

The rehabilitation of a man’s outlook is 
Just ns Important as rehabilitating his phys¬ 
ical handicap. I shall never forget an ex¬ 
perience which I had some years ago. I was 
called to a hospital to see a man of middle 
age who had lost both legs In a mine acci¬ 
dent. He was tho breadwinner of a large 
family, and had become very despondent be¬ 
cause he felt that he could no longer support 
his family, and that he himself would be a 
liability to his wife and children. He felt 
that his family would be better off if he were 
out of the way. That thought preyed on bis 
mind to such an extent that he actually 
attempted to commit suicide. 

A visit and a heart-to-heart talk with this 
individual, convinced him that all he needed 
was the will power and determination to 
help himself, becauae, with the aid of re¬ 
habilitation he could again become the self- 
supporting bead of his family. X am happy 
to report that today that man is a self- 


respecting, independent merchant, educating 
and supporting his family far better than he 
could have done as a day laborer, which he 
was before the loss of his legs. 

We need to remember at all times that 
hope and confidence are most important. 
The disabled must be lifted from a state of 
despair to a hope-filled world. We must not 
measure our rehabilitation program in terms 
of tax returns and increased production 
alone. Most certainly these are Important, 
and need to be emphasized, but human 
values are much more Important. Please do 
not misunderstand me, because I do not 
advocate giving sympathy to the handi¬ 
capped. In fact, the handicapped hlinre:f 
does not want sympathy. He just wants an 
opportunity to make an honect living lor 
himself and hU family, but, of course, be 
does need understanding and Intcnigeiit 
help. 

That, then, brings us to tho need for se¬ 
lective placement. 'Trained interviewers and 
counselors areure tlie employer that he will 
Interview only the man who cun do the Job 
which la available. Selective placement per¬ 
mits us to do a dollar-and-cents job for the 
employers and the State, and at the same 
time help the individual In a material and 
humanitarian way. When the disabled vet¬ 
eran is as well qualified as a iionvcteran, he 
receives preference, which, of course, la the 
established policy throughout tho country, 
During the past 5 years, almost ID,000 Wc^ t 
Vlrglnluiifl have been placed Uirough th^ 
efforts of the West Virginia Slate Employ¬ 
ment Service and the veterans’ employment 
roprcEentative. Many of these persons wero 
prepared for employment by tho Veteran^' 
Adiiilnlstratlon and the State rejiabilltation 
dlvlblon. llio averaije number of rehuoiUtH- 
tlous per hundred thousand population Is 3 !j 
ter the Nation, and the number for West Vir- 
glnia is 81, which proven that our State h 
doing an outstanding job in this He’d 
Furthei morc, over 60 percent of the handi¬ 
capped who have been employed dmlng the 
pust 5 years, have been disabled vetermiK. 

This represents a sizable placement Job ir 
West VirKlnla, but actually gives only a p:ir. 
tial picture of the result of the rehabllltaLiur 
and placement program. It omits ciitlrclj 
the large number ot persons who were hlrci 
by employers through their own efforts, an-' 
not through any of our public empk.ymeni 
offices. Many employers hired the handi¬ 
capped workers because of the line educa¬ 
tional ciimiJiilgn which was so ably carrie:! 
on by each of you In this work. 

The success of the nntioriU-employ-the- 
physlcally-handlcapped program In Weat Vir¬ 
ginia Is due in a large measure to coopera¬ 
tion at the community level. Our State¬ 
wide efforts have been to stimulate the work 
of our local committees. One method which 
was used most effectively has been the build¬ 
ing of keen competition for two annual 
awards—one, a large loving cup which 
presented to the city with the best place¬ 
ment record; and the other a copiier plaque 
presented for the best Information preg am. 

Some communities arouse Interest by h-iv- 
Ing what they term “kick off” banquotM, 
which are held in cooperation with local In¬ 
dustry, veterans, service clubs, civic leador.i, 
public officials, management, and labor. Tho 
citations made to employers indicate Inert us¬ 
ing cooperation between labor and mana.;c*- 
xnent in connection with the employnnjnt of 
the handicapped. Also, the cooperatloii be¬ 
tween our rehabilitation service and tho 
miners' welfare fund to help the severely dirj- 
abled miner is most effective. 

Another successful method employed in 
our State, which Is also used by many oiher 
States, is the distribution of booklets ll£>t- 
Ing qualifications and availability of the re¬ 
habilitated for employment. Also, the re¬ 
habilitated man Is invited to civic club 
luncheons or dinners. Quite naturally, be is 
just introduced as a guest, but at the same 
time prospective employers are aware of the 
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iRCt that he is avallahle for employment. 
Si,)mc of our cities have staged natlonal-em- 
ploy-the-physicallly-hancllcapped parades, 
with bands and floats, which is found to be 
inoi-t effective in certain rural areas. 

The American Legion awards an annual 
rotation, which has been of invaluable aid in 
the over-all program. In addition thereto, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the AMVETB are now 
planivlng to sponsor various awards to spur 
the plncement of disabled veterans. Quite 
natureliy, It is important that the State gov¬ 
ernment ItfiPlf set an example In hiring the 
haiirih’nppecl, and I have urged upon all my 
fiejjirlinent heads the great iniporiance of 
oITvrJu^: employment to the physically han- 
c’i.-upned, whenever such person is qualifled 
to till a Job th«t is vacant. A check of our 
pcTconnel records reveals that there are a 
lar;,e number of phvtdc’ally handcapped 
now einpltjyed by our Btate government. 

Ackled lijlere,st has been manifested in the 
netionul essay contest, due to the fact that 
the local einployer.s have added worthwhile 
htntc inTzes to the national prizes which were 
contributed by the Machinists’ Union and 
Disabled American Veterans. We in We.st 
Virginia v/ero quite proud last year when 
one of our boys, Howard Kite, won third 
j r.ze in the national contest. Interest in 
this contest has more than doubled, ns evi¬ 
denced by some 200 entries wlilch were sub¬ 
mitted iit 1950 by 40 high schools. This year, 
one employer in West Virginia sponsored a 
b.'inquet for the presentation of awards to 
our Btato winners In the rontest. This con- 
tost. together with our program of awards 
to outsiandlng employers, has aided ma¬ 
terially In bringing about a year-round pro¬ 
gram in West Virginia. It is always hard to 
su'^Uilu the interest of the newspaper and 
radio In the same typo of publicity, but the 
variety of news injertod .by the contest and 
av/arcls, do help to keep the national em¬ 
ploy and physically handicapped program 
befere the public B2 weeks a year, instead <jf 
Just concentrating on publicity for a week or 
so during each year. 

Our West Virginia Rehabilitation Division 
hai attracted national attention through 
(X )ert rehabilitation services provided for 
a number of special groups, among which arc 
the coal miners, the mentally handicapped, 
and the tubercular. Vocational rehahlU- 
t tion, without doubt, is one of the major 
public services which ministers to the needs 
of the eitizeiis cf our Slate. 

We fire all quite proud of the work of the 
national employ the physically handicapped 
lirogiani in West Virginia. 'Phe 1949 record 
is Indeed outstanding. However, there are 
many thousands more in our State who need 
to be rehabilitated, and many of the rehabili¬ 
tated need jobs. Yes, there is much for us 
to do In our Slate. Just as there is in yours. 

If I were asked to give a formula to a State 
coramitteo for success in the national em¬ 
ploy the physically handicapped program, 
I believe I would suggest that you ‘’direct 
more attention to the local community pro¬ 
gram, by helping to ostabllah working com- 
mlttecB ol It bor, management, veterans, pub¬ 
lic and civic leaders ” If this program Is 
working at the crossroads you will have no 
worries about it up here on Constitution 
Avenue. 

Without doubt, one of the noblest things 
any person can do for his fellowman is to 
aid the unfortunate to help himself. We all 
know that we are never happier than when 
we lender services to others. We cannot do 
a good deed for another, without becoming 
a belter man—a happier man—a more con¬ 
tented mail. 

As I said, this program is of vital interest 
to me. I can assure you that some of the 
gieatest thrills I have ever had in my llfo 
have come from helping those who have lost 
a limb, or are handicapped in some manner. 
To help a disabled person to obtain a Job 
and become self-supporting and self-respect¬ 


ing brings happiness that I would not trade 
for anything else in the world. 

I take my ha- off to the Industrial leaders 
who are beginning to recognize that this 
great reserve of partially disabled manpower 
can render invaluable service. If total war 
comes, our Nation will need every rehabili¬ 
tated man and woman In America, and Undo 
Sam will And them willing and able and 
eager to do their part to help keep and 
preserve the traditions of the greatest coun¬ 
try on the face of God’s green earth. 


Tribute to James H. Ely by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Pre.sident. I ask 
unanimou.s consent to have printed in 
the Record, a .statement regarding a 
te.stimonial dinner on August 26, 1950, 
honoi ing James H. Ely, of Waynesburg, 
Pa„ upon his retirement as grand master 
of Pennsylvania, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rl’cord, as follows: 

Senator Martin spoke at a testimonial din¬ 
ner Oh August 26. 1960, honoring James H. 
Ely, of Waynesburg, upon his retirement as 
grand master of Pennsylvania Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. Mr. Ely once served 
under Senator Martin as a member of the 
famous Twenty-eighth Division, which the 
Senator Inter commanded as major general. 

In the course ol his remarks. Senator Mar¬ 
tin said: 

“No matter how high the cost may bo In 
suffering and sacrlflce. the people of the 
United States must be ready to pay the price 
of victory if peace Is to be restored on a 
lasting basis. 

"Are wo awake to the dangers? 

“Arc we aroused to the vital need of coin- 
ploto and total mobilization of nil unr 
strength In the cause of our flag and our 
Republic? 

“Do our people understand that w'e may 
bo plunged into another world war that 
could last for 20 years? 

“Do they realize that babies born today 
may reach selective-service age before tlio 
menace of communism is crushed and 
defeated? 

“Unfortunately, there has been a disposi¬ 
tion In some quarters, ofllclal and otherwise, 
to regard the conflict in Korea as a small 
matter—Just a border incident that will soon 
be over. 

“But every ca.sualty list from the blazing 
battle front proves how wrong they were. 

“There Is a tendency among some of our 
people to think that we can continue Gov¬ 
ernment spending as usual, business as usual, 
and pleasure as usual. 

“But I am convinced that such thinking 
Is dangerous folly. I um convinced that the 
preservation of individual freedom in the 
United States and the future of the world 
depends upon American strength, American 
patriotism, and American sacrlflce. 

“We tu*e facing a time when the highest 
patriotic principles must be called forth In 
defense ol our country and our way of life. 

“The Odd Fellows, for more than a century 
and a quarter, have preached and practiced 
100-percent Americanism. 


“Now is the time to intensify that patriotic 
activity. As an organization and as Individ¬ 
uals you can wield powerful Influence to alert 
every American to his full duty. 

“I would like to offer some suggestions 
which, in my Judgment, should be part of an 
American program: 

•*1. Wc should support universal military 
training to provide a well-trained reservoir 
of manpower for our armed services. If we 
are to preserve our Republic its wars must 
be fought by the people. 

“2. We must have total mobilization of all 
our resources—labor, industry, agriculture 
and linancc, and all our moral and spiritual 
strength. 

“3. We must fight inflation by restricting 
credit and by placing controls on prices and 
on salaries and wages at the same time. 

“4. All critical materials in short supply, 
needed for war production, should be placed 
on a rigid system of priorities and alloca¬ 
tions. 

“5. All Government spending, Federal, 
State, and local, not directly connected with 
national defense, should be reduced to the 
lowest possible level. 

“6. As far as possible the cost of war should 
be paid out of current revenue. Otherwise we 
may lose our freedom of the Individual, even 
though we win the war. 

“7. We must stamp out law evasion, rack¬ 
eteering, black markets and profiteering. 

“8. We must constantly teach the meaning 
of the American way of life. 

“9. Those who prefer communism to Amer¬ 
icanism should bo deported if they are not 
citizens of the United States. If naturalized, 
their citizenship should be revoked. Native- 
born Communists should be placed where 
they cannot sabotage our military effort, our 
war production, or our schools and churches. 

“10. Wc should work for a great spiritual 
awakening, based on the eternal truths of the 
Holy Bible. We must recognize that God 
stands at the portal of destiny. 

“If all of us whole-heartedly support such 
a program it will serve notice on Joe Stalin 
that we really mean bUHlness. In my opinion 
that Is the only way total war can be averted. 
Complete mobilization may persuade Russia 
to back down. Weakness Is an Invitution to 
further aggression. 

“God-fearing, law-abiding Americans prny 
for Divine help and guidance. Communism 
denies God. It worships the State. 

“We believe in the Fatherhood of God. In 
that faith lies our hope lor lasting peace in 
the world.” 


An Era of Decision on Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record a copy of 
a letter I wrote for the Labor Day edi¬ 
tion of the Advance, published by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, September 1. 1950; the subject 
An Era of Decision on Civil Liberties. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Era of Decision on Civil Liberties— 
Industry’s Aims Threatened Eight of 
Labor To Organize and Bargain 
(By Elbert D. Thomas) 

When I came to the Senate in 1933, I was 
appointed to two very important committees. 
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both of which gave me, ae a freshman Sena¬ 
tor, a remarkable inaight into many things 
connected with our political and industrial 
life. 

I was made a member of the subcommit¬ 
tee that brought to an end what were called 
the Huey Long hearings in Louisiana. 
They were In reality hearings on the Overton 
election. The experience in these hearings 
resulted in my hearing at 11 ret hand many 
incidents of political life which Americans 
generally condemn. 

Incidentally, at those hearings radio was 
used for the lirst time in a Senate hearing 
and I, myself, believe that from the use of 
the radio much information was gotten out 
to the people generally which influenced 
greatly the acceptance of the report of our 
committee. 

Another committee assignment which re¬ 
sulted in gaining an insight into our indus¬ 
try-laden life in America, was to be made one 
ol a committee of three to hold hearings for 
the Ck>mmittee on Education and Labor, to 
decide whether further hearings were Justl- 
flable in regard to the infringement of civil 
rights in relation to American labor's at¬ 
tempt to organize. 

As we made our preliminary report the 
Committee on Education and Labor decided 
to continue the hearings ond those hearings 
became what are now known as the La- 
Follette-Thomas civil liberty healings. 
The hearings lasted for nearly 6 years and 
the committee was kept in existence for that 
time. It was deemed wise to continue the 
committee on the theory that a committee 
in being, to which abuses could be referred, 
tended toward overcoming those abuses. 

1 had had experience in troubled industry- 
labor relations. My biggest experience was in 
the coal and railway strikes of 1922 when 
I represented my governor: when the coal 
mines in Utah were put under martial law. 

1 learned much from those experiences; 
much which has caused me to give my best 
energies and thought to attempting to cor¬ 
rect abuses and to advance the cause of the 
working man and for the benefit of the 
employer; to clear his fear of the resort to a 
strike. 

Many things have come from the ex¬ 
periences of our Civil Liberty Cdmmittee. 
I do not have to recall for you the ellorts 
which were made by certain employers and 
employer organizations to prevent labor's 
right to organize and to stop, if possible, 
labor and industry from bargaining col¬ 
lectively. 

The hearings ran into over 76 big volumes. 
The strikes reviewed were some of the “sit- 
down'' strikes, the Republic Steel and coal 
strikes, especially in Harlan County, Ky. 

From the hearings came the impetus to 
present to the Senate the National Labor 
Relations Act and, in due course, after the 
National Labor Relations Act became law, 
to bring into existence what Is now known 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act. The first, 
to protect labor; the second, to protect the 
workers in those fields which were not com¬ 
pletely organized. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act put a celling 
on hours and a floor under wages, and from 
that act comes now our national theory In 
regard to labor's rights as to maximum hours 
of employment and to minimum wages. 

To persons whose experience does not go 
back before 1033. it is hard to understand the 
great struggles incident to bringing about 
what we call today “better conditions for 
working people" and "better mehods for in¬ 
dustry." Out of it all has come social se¬ 
curity, social security pensions, and now a 
great series of pension arrangements, pri¬ 
vate contracts, entered Into between em¬ 
ployers and employees. 

America in 1050, especially in the theory 
and in the facts of industry-labor relations 
and labor's rights, Is in reality a different 
country than It was in 1933. And the gains 
which have been made by labor are gains 


which have contributed greatly to our higher 
standard of living, enjoyed by all of the 
people of our oouiilry, and also to our bet¬ 
ter methods of living and working together. 

All problems have not been solved, all prob¬ 
lems will not be solved; but more and more 
the fundamental rights which have grown 
out of a recognition of man's civil liberties, 
have all been to the good and no one re¬ 
grets them as far as Congress and the na¬ 
tional laws are concerned. 

In 1933 there was a great constitutional 
question as to whether the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should get into Industry-labor rela¬ 
tions. It was argued that that phase of our 
life was a phase which should be controlled 
by the separate States alone. 

Railway labor had, of course, been recog¬ 
nized as being under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government because of the inter- 
Btiite commerce clauFC. Labor law in Con¬ 
gress was developed by two commit toes in¬ 
stead of just by one, as it Is today. 

All of the railway labor law, for example, 
was rerjorted by a Labor Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce, while other laws came out 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Now the Senate has seen fit to put all labor 
with which the Federal Government has to 
deal in the JuriEtllctlon of but one commit¬ 
tee. the Committee on Labor and Public Wel¬ 
fare. the committee over wliich I now pre¬ 
side, as I did years ago over the Commltteo 
on EduenUon and Labor. 

The gains which have been made arc great, 
indeed, but they are merely sturtera because 
as labor learns to develop its own resources 
and as management learns to develop its own 
resources and ns management learns to un¬ 
derstand that happy labor conditions develop 
greater production, and constant labor cm- 
])loymc‘nt produces greater consumption, 
much happier communities and much more 
prosperous stores, trucking firms, manufac¬ 
turers, and all sorts of business follow. 

In the wake of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act, Pair Labor Standards Act, Social 
Security Act. has followed, just as naturally 
as night follows day, the Pull Employment 
Act. 

Before 1933 the philosophy of the Ameri¬ 
can people was pretty much a philosophy 
based upon the theory that men had to take 
care of themselves. That Is a good philos¬ 
ophy in limes that are good, when a man is 
able to take care of himself, able to get a 
job. and so forth. 

In addition to that we heard that there 
was plenty of room at the top. That, too, 
Is good philosophy, becDUse no man succeeds 
In life if he lacks an initiative to do better 
and If he does not want to become an inde¬ 
pendent person, have a bank account, own 
a little bit of property and ultimiitely a home. 

Those are the things that should charac- 
tprlze a real American citizen. The right to 
have and to hold is a good right, and the 
notion of being able to say. “this is mine," 
and to have respect for somothlng which is 
someone elsc’s, is the basis for our American 
private property and dollar democracy. Wo 
like them both and we want to preservo 
them, but we are sure that they can be pre¬ 
served better if we can keep fully employed 
and if we can keep our country pro.sperous 
through full employment. 

Therefore, since 1933, despite the fact that 
many said all that we were going to do was 
unconstitutional; and despite the fact that 
these laws have been tested in our courts, 
they have all been sustained. 

We are now working on a new foundation 
and a new outlook. We have had half a gen¬ 
eration with this new foundation and this 
new outlook and I believe that most of the 
people of America call what has been done, 
good. It all has to be developed. It isn't 
perfect by any means, but we are on the right 
track and the things which we are doing 
are based on good law. good economics, and 
good practice. 


1 look forward to the future with more firm 
belief In the basic charaoteristics of our 
Government and the full success of American 
democracy now that we have gotten rid of 
many of the abuses Americans had to face la 
the disastrous labor relations before 1933. 

I trust that our outlook will be ever for¬ 
ward and that our accomplishments will be 
ever onward. 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. WILLIAM F. KNOWUND 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

IJir. KNOWLAN0. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a copy of 
an address I was scheduled to make to¬ 
day before the National Federation of 
Republican Women's Clubs in Cleveland, 
Ohio, but which I was unable to deliver 
because of the importance of the legis¬ 
lation before the Senate. The address 
has been released and read to the mem¬ 
bers of the federation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Madam Chairman, members of the Na¬ 
tional Federation of Republican Women's 
Clubs, first of all I wish to bring you a hands 
across the continent greeting from the Re¬ 
publicans of California to thoEo of our other 
47 States. I urn convinced that the people 
of California are going to reelect Governor 
Earl Warren and will send Congressman 
Richard Nixon to the Senate this November. 

It is also with a great deal of pleasure that 
I come to the State of two of my friends and 
coUeaguoB, Rodebt A. Tait and John Brickkb. 

There is no job which is more important 
IhlB year than the roelection of Bob Taft. 
Wherever political courage and intellectual 
integrity are admired the service qf Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, is acclaimed. Men and 
women throughout the Nation do not have 
to agree with him on every isaue to know 
that his retention in the Senate is of great 
importance to the maintenance of the legls- 
lutivn arm of our Government as an inde¬ 
pendent legislative body free from political 
domination or intimidation from either the 
administration in power or from powerful 
forces on the outside. 

Today I wish to speak frankly about the 
grave International Bituatlou we now face. 
All Americans, regardless of their partisan 
affiliation, must put their shoulders to the 
wheel in order to win the battle of Korea. 
The success we achieve may determine 
whether or not wo are to have a free w(jrld 
of freemen. One of the reasons why so many 
people around the world admire Winston 
Churchill is that during "Britain’s darkest 
hour" he dealt frankly with the people o* 
his country. He treated them as adiiUs and 
they responded as such, as free people always 
do if they have confidence in their leade**- 
shlp and their leadership has confidence in 
them. 

Within the last year, two catastrophic 
events have taken place, TliCKe are the 
Soviet success In atomic development (an 
announced by the President of the United 
States, September 23, 1949) and the estab¬ 
lishment of the Soviet Communist regime 
In China. 

Only in retrospect will we be able to 
finally determine which event will have the 
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most far-rcnchliiR Influence. Both have sot 
of'i chain reactions that have not yet run 
their full course. 

Fifty years of friendly Interest on the part 
of our Government and our people In a 
free and Independent China and the over¬ 
whelming contribution made by our Army. 
N.'ivy, and Air P'orcc in the Pacific during 
V/orld War II gi^ve us the opportunity for 
constructive action no nation had ever be¬ 
fore possessed. We could have pioneered In 
exporting the ideals that Inspired men who 
loved freedom everywhere following our ov;n 
break aw.'iy trom colonial Btatns. 

This opportunity has been largely frittered 
away by a wllllul group of men in the Far 
E.istcrn Division ot the State Department 
who had the backing of their superiors. 

No such bankrupt policy could have been 
followed without the approval of the Sec¬ 
retary of State and no Secretary of State 
could have continued such a policy without 
tlie support of the President. Under the 
Constitution there can be no escape from 
the fact that ultimate responfeibllitjr rest 
there. 

communism Is destructive of human lib¬ 
erty everywhere in the world. It is no less 
destructive in China or Korea than it is in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia 
Lithuania, Hung'try. Rumania, or Bulgaria. 
The pattern may differ slightly. 

In Poland the opposition lender. Mlkoln- 
jeazyk, was forced to flee. In Bulgaria, Pet- 
kov was hanged. In Rumania, the king 
was given a 2-hour ultimatum to change 
the government regardless of the constitu¬ 
tion. Ill Czechoslovakia, Musaryk's life was 
forleited wivn It became aufitircnt that 
coalition with communism would not work. 

In Europe, we have had a policy, bi-pnr- 
llsan In character, which the Congress and 
the country could understand. 

In the formulation of the United Na¬ 
tions, the creation of the North Atlantic 
Pact and its implementation, In the devel¬ 
opment of the Economic Cooperation Ad¬ 
ministration legislation, Republicans and 
Democrats contributed to the working out 
of the policies Involved. Basically, our aim 
was to help In the rehabilitation of a war- 
torn Europe, to restore strength to their 
economics and st,ability to their f.y.stems. 
It was to help the nations of Europe to live 
as free men in a free world. 

There hn.g been a cunBlderable measure of 
success 4n our efforts and though some of the 
nations wo seek io help have been slow In 
carrying their lull share of the burden of 
mutual defense, the objective Is a good one 
and its ultimate success is essential if the 
free way of life is to continue. 

In the Far Ea.st there has been no such 
bi-partlsaii policy. The Republicans have 
not been consulted in the major decl.sl<»ii8 
w'lilch led to the debacle w'hich has taken 
place In that area ol the world. 

Our historic policy in support of a free 
and Independent China (which means a non- 
Communist China) was first compromised 
at Yalta. That agreement was a violation of 
the "open door" policy of John Hay and of 
Woodrow Wilson's concept of "open cove¬ 
nants openly arrived at." 

The Yalta agreement made Soviet domina¬ 
tion of Manchuria and other border pro¬ 
vinces inevitable. It made possible Chinese 
Communist domination of the balance of 
continental China and has opened the door 
to bringing the entire continent of Asia, with 
more than a billion people and vast resources 
Into the orbit of international communism. 

Following VJ-day, the representatives of 
our Department of State persistently tried to 
get the government of the Republic of China 
to form a coalition with the Communists. 

One prominent Chinese official put it to 
me In Chungking last November In this way: 
*‘Senator, there can be no coalition with a 
tiger unless you are inside the beast." 

When the Republic of China refused to 
take Communists Into their government, we 


placed an embargo against the shipments of 
any arms or ammunition to the legal gov¬ 
ernment of the country. While during those 
same months, the Soviet army of occupation, 
in Manchuria as the result of the Yalta 
agreement, was turning over to the Commu¬ 
nist forces large amounts of captured Japa¬ 
nese war stocks. 

The fcitato Department on August 6, 1949, 
relea.sed the China white paper All the 
blame was placed on the National Govern¬ 
ment. then with Its back to the wall. It was 
apparently Is.sued with the hope that our 
own port Olid share ol re.sponsibillty might 
be overlooked. 

That the National Government of Chinn 
made mi.slnkes, has had more than their 
share of Benedict Arnolds, and men who he- 
trayed their trust needed no underscoring 
from us in the way and at the time it was 
dt>no. 

Our own history also has examples of men 
who have betrayed their trust from Cabinet 
Members down to ward bo.sscs. We have 
also been plagued with racketeers, high¬ 
waymen, and five-percenters at various times. 

The basic objective the United States 
should have kept constantly in mind was to 
preserve a free. Independent, united non- 
Coniniunlst China. In the po.qtwar lllncsa 
of that nation, we prescribed that the 
strychnine of communism be taken. 

In a very well written article in the Jan- 
U.'iry 7 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Jo.seph ALson has this to say about State De¬ 
partment excuses as contained In the China 
white paper: 

"But there l.s also one carefully concealed 
delect ill the State Department argument. If 
you have kicked a drowning Irlend briskly 
In the face as he sank tor the second and 
third tlme.s, you cannot later cxolaln that he 
was doomed anyway because he was such a 
had swimmer. 

"The question that must be an.swered is 
not whether the Chinese did their best to 
save them.Helve8. which they most certainly 
did not, the question is whether we did our 
best to save Chinn. 

"The answer to this question Is contained 
In the strange, still secret Inner history of 
our China policy. And this true history, for 
which the State Department could find no 
room in all the 1054 pages of the white 
paper, may he simply, if tfrimly, summarized. 

"Throughout the fateful years in China, 
the American representatives there actively 
favored the Clilnesc Communists They also 
contributed to the weakness, both political 
and mllltury, of the National Government, 
and III the end they came close to offering 
• China up to the Communists, like a trussed 
bird on a platter, over 4 years before the 
eventual Communist triumph ’’ 

There are strong Indication.^ that our State 
Department did nothing to dlseuurage the 
Brltls.h recognition which was linally given 
to the Chinese Communists on January 6, 
1950. 

On Augur.t 5, 1949, the State Department, 
by direction of Secretary Achesoii, issued the 
Chinn while paper, which had been com¬ 
piled under the direction of Mr. Philip 
Jessup. At that time, the Republic of China 
held all of the country south of the Yangtze 
River. The publication of this document, 
at the time and in the manner that it was 
done, was the greatest blow to a friendly 
power ever given by this Nation. Its effect 
was to sabotage morale of the non-Commu- 
iilst Chinese, both military and civilian. In 
a way that international communism, with 
all Its cleverness, had not been able to do. 
It undid in one 111-con.sldered blow what 
more than 60 years of friendly Interest by 
this Government and the American people 
had sought to build. 

As long as the non-Communlst Republic 
of China held the southern provinces of their 
country, there was no way for the Com¬ 
munists of southeast Asia to get resupplied 
In men and munitions from the Chinese 
Communist forces of Mao Tse-tung. When 


south China fell to the Communists, all of 
southeast Asia was placed In jeopardy. How 
long are the American people expected to 
tolerate the same fuzzy thinking that was 
exemplified by allowing Berlin and Vienna 
to be Islands In a Russian area or territory? 

Although the State Department was pre¬ 
pared to let the Republic of China go down 
the drain in August of 1949, the Congress 
of the United States was not. When the 
Arms Implementation Bill passed the Senate 
on September 23 last year, an amount of 
$76,000,000 was provided for the general area 
of China. The amount was arrived at by 
the combined Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees, based on competent 
testimony that that sum would be needed 
In our effort to give effective aid to the 
Republic of China. Up until the outbreak 
of hostilities In Korea, not a single penny 
of this sum had been expended to rearm the 
forces of the Republic of China on the Island 
of Formosa. 

There had been allocations to help other 
nations In the general area of China. The 
record is clear that the Congres.s had pro¬ 
vided the aulhoiTza\lon of the funds. The 
responsibility lor action or inaction in the 
supply of arms rests solely with the execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government. Up until 
hostilities broke out In Korea on June 25 
of this year, only $200 had been spent out 
of the approximate $10,000,000 allocated for 
Korea. The balance was on order or un¬ 
obligated. For the Republic of China, 
nothing had been spent or allocated out ol 
the luiids provided by the Congress. 

For a long time, the Pacific flank of our 
clofen.ses has been undernourished. In the 
arms-lmplementation bill of 1949, providing 
for $1,314,010,000 lrF,s than 8 percent of the 
amount was provided for the Far East. This 
amount was placed in the bill over the 
early and strenuous opposition by the ad¬ 
ministration, and had this amendment not 
been placed in the bill by the Congress, the 
amount of arms implementation aid to the 
Far East would have been less than l^i 
percent of the total—this despite the fact 
that our responsible commander in the Far 
East had constantly pointed out over a 
period of years the daiiger.s inherent in the 
overwhelming of China by communism and 
the urgent need for strengthening our de¬ 
fenses in Japan and the Far East. 

The Department of State, in its bulletin 
of June 3, 1945, volume 12, No. 310, had this 
to say about Formosa: 

"Strategic factors greatly influence the 
prob’em of Formosa. With the exception of 
Singapore, no location In the Far Ea.st occu¬ 
pies such a controlling position, Formosa 
Is separated from the continent of Asia by 
100 miles; from the mam island of the 
Philippines by 200 miles; and from Kyushu, 
the nearest home island of Japan, by 700 
mlle.s. Flying distance from military air¬ 
ports in Formosa is 559 miles to Manila, 410 
miles to Canton, 428 miles to Shanghai, 
1,290 miles to Tokyo. Formosa, larger than 
the State of Maryland, stands m a strategic 
relation to the China coast comparable for 
the United States to an imaginary Island 
of such size 100 miles off the coast of North 
Carolina, 400 miles from New York City. 

“Every point on the entire coast of China 
falls within a radius of 1,100 miles. A 
radius of 2,000 miles Includes Burma, Singa¬ 
pore, Borneo, Guam, and Japan, including 
Hokkaido. 

"Formosa ha.s two important ports: Takao 
and Heelung. The mam naval base Is located 
in the Pc.scadores at Balo, which, in the hands 
of the Japanese, has been the most impor¬ 
tant base for Japanese aggression in the 
Southwest Pacific and for preparation of the 
piesent war." 

Despite this prior recognition by the State 
Depaitment itself and despite the lact that 
our responsible military commander in the 
Far East had made clear that Formosa's fall¬ 
ing into unfriendly hands would jeopardize 
the defense line of Japan-Oi..^iiawa-Philip- 
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plnos, which views were concurred In by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the following amazing 
and disturbing news story was published 
on January 8. 1960: 

“Tokyo.— The United Stales State Depart¬ 
ment has notified its attaches that the loss 
of Formosa, Island redoubt of the Chinese 
Nationalists, to the Communists was to be 
anticipated." 

“The Department said the public must be 
sold on the idea that the island is of no 
strategic value in order to prevent the loss 
of prestige at home and abroad. 

“A document containing the Department's 
instructions on how to erase the false im¬ 
pressions of those pro-Nationallsts inter¬ 
ested in a save-Formosa drive has been cir¬ 
culated here, it can be disclosed today. 

“The document was prepared by the State 
Department's Public Affairs Area Policy Ad¬ 
visory Staff, and was dated December 23. 
The word was sent to members of the De¬ 
partment and of some other Government of¬ 
fices. 

“The document said there are pro-Na- 
tionalists |principally in the United States] 
who consider Formosa a redoubt In which 
the Government could survive, and who tend 
to create an Impression that the United 
States is delinquent If It fails to save For¬ 
mosa. 

“It said there are groups In the United 
State.q 'who are Inclined to be critical of 
the United States for failure to act to prevent 
the loss of the island to the Communists.' 
This is 'largely because of a mistaken popu- 
loi’ conception of its strategic importance to 
United States defense in the Pacific.* “ 

It is apparent that the Secretary of State 
on December 23, 1049, had determined to 
write off Formosa in the same way that the 
China white paper had attempted to write off 
the mainland of China. 

It wns State Department policy to prepare 
the Amoricau public for the movement of 
International communism off the Asiatic 
land mass out into the Pacific Oceem. This 
despite the fact that the State Department 
and the President had military advice to the 
contrary which showed that Formosa In un¬ 
friendly hands—there can be no doubt that 
the control by Communist forces would bo 
unfriendly bands—would be detrimental to 
the security of this Nation. 

Yet, this continued to be the stated policy 
of the President and the State Department 
until after the overt aggression against Ko¬ 
rea on June 24 our time, June 25 Korea time. 

The text of the President's statement of 
June 27 contains the following language: 

“In these circumstances the occupation of 
Formosa by Communist forces would he a 
direct threat to the security of the Pacific 
area and to United States forces performing 
their lawful and necessary functions In that 
area. 

“Accordingly I have ordered the Seventh 
Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa. 

“As a corollary of this action, I am calling 
upon the Chinese Government on Formosa to 
cease all air and sea operations against the 
mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that 
this Is done. The determination of the fu¬ 
ture status of Formosa must await the resto¬ 
ration of security in the Pacific, a peace 
settlement with Japan, or consideration by 
the United Nations." 

Members of Congress, as well as the pub¬ 
lic. have been disturbed by the obvious move¬ 
ments that were being made both before and 
since the Korean invasion to accept the Com¬ 
munist regime of China as a permanent mem¬ 
ber of the Security Council. Tnis has been 
one of the Russian demands. In order to 
force her views upon the other members of 
the United Nations the Soviet Union walked 
out of the deliberations of the Security Coun¬ 
cil and the other United Nations agencies in 
an attempt to force the Soviet will on other 
member states. The Soviet Union continued 
its walk-out in the Security Council until, 


under the utterly unrealistic alphabetical 
rotation system, the Soviet's turn to preside 
arrived on August 1 at a critical point in the 
world's history. 

The Soviet Union ordered their delegate 
back to the Security Council In order to pre¬ 
side so that he could obstruct the action of 
the law-abiding nations in resisting overt 
aggression. So that the Soviet Union and 
International communism would have a prop¬ 
aganda sounding board; in order to attempt 
ouco again to force the seating of the Com¬ 
munist regime of China in place of the repre¬ 
sentative of the Republic of China. In addi¬ 
tion, the Soviet Union may be preparing for 
aggression elsewhere and may want to be in 
position to veto Security Council action. 

Yet with the clear record before us that 
appeasement is but surrender on the in¬ 
stallment plan, the State Department has 
continued to take a weak attitude—in regard 
to the question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations. 

At this very moment our position is that 
while our own representative will vote 
against the unseating of the representative 
of the Republic of China and the subse¬ 
quent seating of the Communist representa¬ 
tive, wo will not make any all-out attempt 
to influence others to support our position 
and we will not use our veto. 

What is needed now more than anything 
else is a clarification of the issues. 

As to China, we should make it clear that 
we have no Intention of recognizing the 
Communist regime in that country. 

It Is equally important that we sup¬ 
port the representative of the Republic of 
China in the United Nations. 

The Government of the Republic Is tempo¬ 
rarily on the Island of Formosa. The Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic is friendly to the 
United Slates and is a strong supporter of 
the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
‘action taken by the Security Council against 
the Communist aggression in Korea. The 
Republic of China's representative has voted 
100 percent for effective United Nations ac¬ 
tion In Korea, and has consistently opposed 
the obstructionist tactics of Malik, the 
Soviet representative. The Republic of 
China was the first nation outside of the 
United States to offer ground troops and 
to date has offered the largest number, some 
30,000. The fact that we have not accepted 
the offer does not lessen this substantial sup¬ 
port for collective security against aggres¬ 
sion. 

Under the United Nations Charter seven 
votes are required to pass a resolution. Had 
it not been for the vote of the Republic of 
China on the Security Council the prompt 
United Nations action which was so vital to 
success would have been delayed at a time 
when 1 day might have been the difference 
between ultimate victory and defeat. 

Is all this to be ignored to give Malik and 
the Soviet Union another obstructionist on 
the Security Council? Under the rotation 
system, will Mao Tse-tung as well as Stalin 
have a saboteur at the very heart of the 
world’s collective security system'/ Instead 
of one arsonist heading the fire department, 
are we to double the number? 

On August 7, at Peterborough, N. H., Owen 
Lattlmore said that a Communist China 
delegation should be seated in the United 
Nations. Does this far-eastern expert still 
advise our State Department? Do we check 
communism in Asia by surrendering to it? 

In contrast to the support given to the 
UN Korean position by the Republic of China 
let us examine the record of India. I have 
a high regard for Nehru and wish the people 
of that great country well In the multitu¬ 
dinous problems they face. Let us look at 
the facts. 

India, on December 80, 1049, recognized 
the Communist regime as the government 
of China. It was the first large power to 
give Mao TSe-tung such prestige. 


There have been a number of crucial votes 
in the Security Council since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. These were: 

First, June 25, 1950, called for immediate 
cessation of hoetillties, lor North Korean 
forces to immediately withdraw north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, atid for members 
of the United Nations to support the world 
organization and to refrain from giving as¬ 
sistance to the Communist North Korean 
aggressors. The vote was 9 to 0, with the 
Soviet Union absent and Yugoslavia ab¬ 
staining. Those voting for the first resolu¬ 
tion were: The United States, Great Britain, 
Prance, the Republic of China, India, Egypt, 
Ecuador, Cuba, and Norway. 

Second, June 27, 1050. resolution called 
for member states of United Nations to op¬ 
pose aggression in Korea. The vote was 
7 to 1. The Soviet Union was abeent. India 
and Egypt abstained. Yugoslavia voted in 
opposition. The minimum majority needed 
in order lor the resolution to pass on this 
date was furnlslicd by the United States, 
Great Britain, Fronce, the Republic of China, 
Ecuador, Cuba, and Norway. 

Third, August 1. 1960, Soviet Representa¬ 
tive Malik returned to the Security Council 
aa presiding officer under rotation system. 
He ruled that the representative of the Re¬ 
public of China did nut represent China 
and could not take part in deliberations. 
Mnilk was overruled by a vote of 8 to 3. 

For Malik’s ruling: Soviet Union, India, 
and Yugoslavia. Against his ruling: The 
United States, Great Britain, France, tho 
Republic of China, Ecuador, Egypt, Cuba, 
and Norway. 

Fourth, August 8, 1960, Malik resolution 
to place American resolution against Ko¬ 
rean aggression In last place on tho agenda. 
Vote was 7 to 2 against Malik. Egypt and 
Yugoslavia abstained. For Malik’s rultu<? 
were the Soviet Union and India. Against 
his ruling were the United States, Great 
Britain, Prance, the Republic of China, 
Ecuador, Cuba, and Norway. 

Fifth, the second vote on this date was to 
place the complaint of aggression upon the 
Republic of Korea at the tup of the agenda. 

Tho vote was 8 to 1. On this vote India 
and Yugoslavia abstained. The Soviet Union 
voted “no." Voting In favor of this action 
were the United States, Great Britain, 
France, the Republic of China, Ecuador, 
Cuba, Egypt, and Norway. 

Sixth, the third vote was to remove from 
the agenda the Soviet Union's proposal to 
dlBCUBB the admission of Communist China. 
The vote was 6 to 5, with Egypt abstaining. 
Supporting the Malik position were the 
Soviet Union, India, Yugoslavia. Great Brit¬ 
ain, and Norway. Opposing the Soviet posi¬ 
tion were the United Staten, Prance, the 
Republic of China, Cuba, and Ecuador. 

Seventh, the fourth and final vote on this 
day was on the Soviet propaganda resolution 
entitled “Peaceful settlement of tho Korean 
queBtlon." 

The vote was 7 to 3 against. Yugoslavia 
abstained. For tho Soviet resolution were 
the Soviet Union, India, and Egypt. Against 
were the United States, Prance, the Republic 
of China, Cuba, Ecuador, Great Britain, and 
Norway. 

Mr. President, the record clearly shows 
that on seven crucial votes since the Korean 
Invasion India has voted with the free na¬ 
tions on the roll call once, has abstained 
twice, and has voted with the Soviet Union 
four times. I submit that this Is not a good 
batting average. To the contrary, the Re¬ 
public of China has voted with the free na¬ 
tions of the world 100 percent of the time. 

International communism will not be stop¬ 
ped In Europe, in the Par East, In tho Middle 
East, or at the gates of India by passive re¬ 
sistance; nor will the appeasement of the 
Soviet Union In tho United Nations at the 
expense of the Republic of China assure the 
peace any more than did Munich. As I have 
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Raid teforo, appeasement, then and now, Is 
but surrender on the installment plan. 

Yet, despite the mounting evidence of the 
fact that we are dealing with a potential 
twentieth-century Genghis Khan, there are 
those who would put off until another day 
the facing of the realities of the present. 

Our Pacific flank is no less vital to our 
security than is the European flank to our¬ 
selves and our North Atlantic allies. They 
must recognize that what jeopardizes our na¬ 
tional security weakens them as well. 

It is never profitable to abandon your 
friends to please your enemitJs when the 
record is clear that your enemies have an¬ 
nounced that your world and theirs cannot 
exist on the same planet. It is no more 
profitable to do it, In my opinion, to kowtow 
the fence straddlers who by attempting to 
please both sides generally end up by pleasing 
neither. 

Now Is the time for the President of the 
United States, hi my Judgment, to make clear 
to the free people of the world that while the 
Soviet stockpile of atomic weapons cun do 
considerable damage today, their potential 
will be catastrophic 2 or 3 years from now. 

Wc should not deloy In giving the defend¬ 
ers of Formosa the tools with which to defrnd 
themselves, because, as we have pointed out 
before today, it is tiie judgment of our re¬ 
sponsible commanders that if the island of 
Formo.sa falls into uiilricndly hands—and 
CommunlRt hands are unfriendly—it breaks 
the American dclense position from Japan 
to Okinawa to the Philippines and throws 
the defense of the United Stales back on tin* 
Const States, Cahlornia, Oregon, and Wash- 
in;J on, with ]ierhap.s n tnan'^ie at Ilawuil, 

i was the lack oi such e(iulpmont In the 
han Is of the Hepunllc of Koica which en- 
couinged the iiggrcssion by the Communist 
forces. 

The mistake of too little nnd too late 
whlcli we saw in Korea, ahould not be rc- 
peat‘id on the island of Formosa. 

W« should make It clear that the choice 
of w'dening the conflict is In their hands and 
not 1*1 ours. We want no war hut we will not 
shirk from accepting it if that be the cJioice 
of til* Soviet Union directly or through its 
Butelltes in Asia or in Europe. 

We are cieK'rmlned to restore the moral 
leadership we lost at Yalta and. to that end, 
111 view of the *‘^)uviet violations of their 
RgreePienti: we should forthwith denounco 
that product of the Crimean Conieicnce of 
1043. 

My reason for stre.s.slng Yalta is that it 
secm.t to me that it was at Yalta that wo 
ttbaudoned our moral leadership ol the 
wu’id. We surrendered to the ISoviet Gov- 
er'iinent things which were not ours to sur¬ 
render. In ellecl we betrayed a wartime ally, 
the Republic oi China, v.hieh hud been a 
long-time liti'inl and ally of the United 
Etau‘s. In elicct we did much to ])ermlL 
Poland to go tiehind the Iron curtain, and 
It will perhaps be a long time belore they 
will see ireedom nr am. It seems to me that 
is the starting point for us to reassert our 
moral JeaderrJiip by ckurnmciiig the Yalta 
agreement. 

ft should be made clear that aggression is 
not profitable and the torces of the United 
Nations will clear not only ell the areas 
soutJi of the thirty-eighth parallel of Com¬ 
munist nggressors but that the combined 
forces of law and order will redeem the 
pledges of the great, powers made at the Cairo 
Conlerenco and subsequent conferences, and 
the United Ne.tlons that all of Korea will bo 
Iree nnd Uidependent, To that end the 
United Nations forces should occupy Korea 
clear up to the Manchurian border and will 
stay there until free and democratic elec¬ 
tions can be held in all parts of the Re¬ 
public of Korea and Internal security pro¬ 
vided Any Ollier poLcnUal aggressor will bo 
on notice. 


Let us stop allowing the agent of the 
Kremlin to at.ay in a position where ho can 
sabotage and ob.struct the first, and perhaps 
last, chance the world has had for the law- 
abiding nations to protect themselves from 
overt nggresfalon. 

When peace has finally been established 
under a syfalem of International law and 
order, let us, as Americans, determine to 
follow the Tlieodore Roosevelt doctrine of 
“speak softly and curry a big stick” rather 
than later concepts of speaking loudly while 
carrying a leather duster. 

Had llie Unit<*d States Congre&.s or the 
American people known about the betrayal 
of China at Yalta I do not believe they 
would have sanctioned that agreement; had 
they been Informed of the Wedemeyer re¬ 
port of September 19, 1947 on China, I be¬ 
lieve that they would have insisted that steps 
bo taken to prevent that vast and important 
eountry from going behind the iron cur¬ 
tain; of historic interest is the fact that this 
1947 report was not made available to either 
tlie Congress or the American people until 
tiie China white paper was published on 
Augu.st 5, 1949, almost 2 yeans later; if the 
Wedemeyer report on Korea, made at the 
same Mine as the one on China had been 
made available the Congrc.ss and the coun¬ 
try would have insisted that steps be taken 
to augmf'nt the constabulary force we pro¬ 
vided lor the Republic of Korea. 

Cople.s of this report have not been ro- 
loascd even thougii they have been re- 
(jiRKi.ed by Members of the Senate. The 
climax ol this whole effort to suppre.ss the 
fnc’t.^> and to holster the Stale Department’s 
bankrujit ]joliey in China camo to a head 
lii'il Mt.'iuluv wiieii ilie administration 
“gagged” Gen. Douglas M.icArtbnr relative 
tcj his view’s on the importanee of Formosa. 

Action by the administration in directing 
General M.acArthur to withdraw hi.s me.shag \3 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars rebitive to 
the imporl.uicc of Formosa blroiigiy indi- 
c'lte.s tluit Secretary ol State Acheion and 
Trygve Lie, Seeretary General of the United 
NattoiiB, are now preparing lor another 
Munich, with the Republic ol China and the 
island of ForiTUKsa as the pawns. 

For the past .several yeans our respon.sible 
military men have been required by the iid- 
mini.stratlon to supjiort budget requests bi'- 
fore the Congress which their profes.slonal 
Iruining warned them W’crc not adequate to 
the safety of this Nation. 

Now once again the administration is 
“gagging” a patriotic soldier who .sees the 
danger facing our Nation in the Far East 
and wants to warn our people before it Is 
too late. 

It now appears that the only way in which 
the trutli will bo knowm i.s fur tlie American 
Iicoplo to elect a Congrc.ss that W’Hl make 
f ome real Invc.stlgatlons without fear or favor 
and will be prepared to recommend im¬ 
peachment proceedings W'hcre the facts jus¬ 
tify. 

It is now obvious that thu.se who have a 
vested interest in our pa.st mistakes and 
bankrupt lar eastern policy Intend to pur¬ 
sue their wny as lar us they are allowed to 
by the Congress and the citizens of this 
rovmtry. A solemn referendum by the Amer¬ 
ican people on our Far Ea.steni policy—past, 
pre.sent, and future—Is now’ an urgent neces¬ 
sity 

This Congress must provide whatever Is 
ncees.sary In the way of economic legislation 
or military appropriations. But when, to 
quote the Declaration of Independence, “with 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor” 
to bring this effort to a successful conclu¬ 
sion, let us also determine that never again 
w'lll we permit our diplomats to lose what our 
fighting men have won. 


Program for the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by William A. Boyle, president 
of district 27 of the United Mine Workers 
of America and assistant to President 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America, at the fifth biennial con¬ 
vention of the American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, in the Stat- 
lor Hotel, Washington, D. C., on August 
30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

UMWA I-FADER CALI.S FOR IMPROVED PROGRAM 
FOR PlIY.SirALLY HANDICAPPED 

Mr. Chairman, Inriie.s and gentlemen, mem¬ 
bers of tills great humanitarian organization, 
the American Federation of the Physienlly 
Handicapped, it ifi, indeed, an honor and 
piivilege to have the opportunity to appear 
here today representing the United Mine 
Workers f)f America. I extend io you the 
wirm and Iratcriial greetings of our inter¬ 
national President John L Lewis, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Thomas Kennedy, and Becretury-Treas- 
urer John Owen.s, and the membership of 
our great union. 

The United Mine Workers of America, like 
you. have experienced the problems, the fears, 
and heartaches that confront the physically 
handicapped, nnd, therefore, pay tribute to 
your worthy purposes and .splendid accom¬ 
plishments. 

The coal indu.stry in the basic industry of 
the American economy and the industry 
upon wlilcli every sector of our economy is 
dependent. As you know', coal mining has 
long been recognized ns the most hazardous 
occupation with the highest toll of deaths 
and accidents, occupational .sickness, and 
ciisea.se ol any group of workers In the 
Nation. 

It long ago became apparent that only 
through collective action could the coal min¬ 
ers ol America curtail the number of deaths 
and accidents In the mining industry and 
better the lot of the workers. As a result of 
a bitter struggle with all odd.s agaln.st them, 
the coal miners finally succeeded In organiz¬ 
ing themselves into a strong and aggressive 
union, which is now 60 years old, and is dedi¬ 
cated to the one objective of serving its mem- 
ber.ship 

The United Mine Workers pays .special tri¬ 
bute to the American Federation of the Phy¬ 
sically Handicaiiped. You have laced your 
problems with a constructive program. You 
have not given up hope and, instead, tackled 
your problems in the good old American w’ay. 
You did what the mine workers did. You 
W’cnt out and organized yourselves. 

The mine workers know your problems. 
We know that there are 28,000.000 American 
citizens who are physically handicapped. We 
know that Included in this vast group are 
thousands upon thousands of coal mlner.s. 

I want at this point to pay special honor 
to Mr. Paul A. Strachan, your able president, 
who despite his own handicap, has persevered 
in his determination to bring justice, oppor¬ 
tunity, and equal rights to all those with 
physical Impairments. 

Since you were founded 9 years ago you 
have done, through your organized efforts— 
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find only through your organized efforts, as a 
voluntary association of human beings— 
what would have been Impossible to accom¬ 
plish working as Individuals. 

X have learned from your president and 
from reading your dynamic und persuasive 
literature ol the improved conditions and 
benefits that have accrued to you through 
your united efforts. 

You have succeeded in bringing to the at¬ 
tention of the American people the one all- 
importaiit fact: A physically handicapped 
person is able and willing to work and he is 
a good reliable worker. 

This Is an undeniable fact proven by sta¬ 
tistics. Employers nil over this great Nation 
of ours are being convinced of this fact as 
a result of the untiring work of your organ¬ 
ization. Your Job has only begun but you 
have already helped to overcome the preju¬ 
dice that exists in the minds of many em¬ 
ployers. This prejudice wa.s, to a great ex¬ 
tent, based on what the employers regarded 
Its ti practical business viewpoint and an ig¬ 
norance of the lact that physically handi¬ 
capped persons were good workers. 

From our own long and bitter .struggle, the 
United Mine Workers know wliat prejudice 
and mlhundcr.standlng can mean. We know 
that the endless task of bringing better lives 
to our members can sometimes seem hopeless. 
lUit through organization we are fighting 
lust as you physically hnndicnpped are bat¬ 
tling lor Improved conditions. 

Tho efforts of your organization arc par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy Insofar as you have suc- 
ceedeii in causing the United States Congref s 
and the President to declare that the em¬ 
ployment of the phvbienlly handicapped, 
lather than chanty to them, is a mutter of 
puhlie policy. 

You have succeeded in directing the atten¬ 
tion of the American public to your problems. 

The mine workers’ organization has been In 
the front lines in all the battles for social 
advancement down through the years. They 
have been in the forefront not only in behalf 
of their own membership; but by their very 
leadership, they have been the shock troops 
in the cau.se of a better life for all Americans 
who work lor a living. 

We are iiilen.sely proud of our accompli.sh- 
inont.s in the well are field in the jiabt few 
years. 

To quote oUr president. John L. Lewis, 
"There was ti time, as a matter of fact for 
some hundred of year.s, both in our country 
and m Europe, when little attention was 
paid to the .social welfare requirements af¬ 
fecting the coal muie.h.." 

Mr. Lewis has noted that "during all this 
period, the productive years of the coal min¬ 
ers were utilized until thoir energy and Hie 
blood was taken by the Industry." 

"While they became disabled through tho 
Illnesses incident to their calling or the 
hazards of their occupations or from the rav¬ 
ages of old age, their services weie dispensed 
with, their Income cut off, and they could 
live or die according to the circumstances 
which attended them ’’ 

Hundreds of thousands of coal miners have 
died premature deaths by violence in the 
mines, or from injuries, sickness, and malm, 
ing us a result of underground accidents. 

Those who were able to eke out a bare 
existence did so under circumstances of ap¬ 
palling poverty and tragedy. 

Who was to take responsibility for these 
men? Society seemed content to accept 
their services and the products of their labor 
and forget the obligations they owed these 
men. 

The coal operators gave lip service to the 
promotion of safety, but then maintained it 
was not their responslbllit:' to care for the 
sick and injured. These men were no longer 
employees of the industry, the coal operators 
said. 

These conditions did not change until the 
United Mine Workers of America, through 
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nggre.ssive organization, became strong 
enough to compel some attention to those 
problems. One of the great advances pio¬ 
neered by our union was in 1946, when the 
first welfare and retirement fund was estab¬ 
lished by contract by the United Mine 
Workers. 

Just as your promotion of National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week was a 
declaration of principle and public policy, so 
was the establishment of the first miners’ 
welfare fund a declaration of principle and 
policy. 

The 1946 wage agreement between tho 
union and the United States Government 
W’hlch was then in legal control of the coal 
mines, stated in unequivocal language that 
the employers in the coal industry owed 
an obligation to the men who go down into 
the plU. 

The ijrlnclple, stated In simple human 
terms, was that the coal miners no longer 
may he used up, crippled beyond repair, and 
t hen thrown on a human scrap heap to live 
or die subject to the charity of the commu¬ 
nity or the inadequate contributions of the 
btate. 

Ill one of the most important statements 
of policy ever made by our organization, 
President Lewis said: 

"The United Mine Workers of America has 
assumed over the years that tho cost of car¬ 
ing lor tho human equity in the coal Indus- 
try is luiicrently as valid as the cost of re¬ 
placement of mining machinery, or the cost 
of paying taxes, or the cost of paying inter¬ 
est Indebtedness, or the cost of any other 
1 actor inrlclent to the production oi a ton 
of coal lor consumers’ bins." 

In your work in behalf of the physically 
handicapped, wc could extend that prlnclplo 
to apply to all disabled persons. In oilier 
word.s, us a mutter ol basic Americaii philos¬ 
ophy, Industry has an obligation to all the 
people of this great country of ours. By the 
fact that the American people encourage in¬ 
dustry to prosper under our free-emterpnse 
system, so in turn American Industry has a 
basic social obligation to all the American 
people. That obligation most certainly ex¬ 
tends to the phybically handicapped. And 
through tho good works of your organiza¬ 
tion. American industry is beginning to 
realize this obligation. 

Your organization has adopted this prin¬ 
ciple through your promotion of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapi>ed Week. 
You are promoting the principle that physi¬ 
cally liundlcappcd persons do not want to 
and must not become community llnbllltles 
and social burdens. You do not want to be 
charges ol the btate. 

You know tlittt productive work is the best 
therapy for a handicapped person. Ameri¬ 
can industry must realize that productive 
w^ork for all tho people is this Nation's best 
insurance against communism or any other 
form of Btatism. 

In the traditional American way, tho Gov¬ 
ernment must aid and cncouru;*e. In the 
case of the handicupped, the Government has 
the obligation of giving practical und ade¬ 
quate aid to rehlbilitatlon. 

The United Mine Workers of America w^cl- 
fare and retirement fund cannot bo exiiected 
to assume tlic whole burden of rehabilita¬ 
tion. Our fund can and does care for tho 
medical, health, and hospltiilization needs of 
injured coal miners. It takes care of much 
of the tremendous financial burden that sud¬ 
denly descends on these disabled men. 

But then it is the duty and obligation of 
the Government to provide an adequate re¬ 
habilitation program. This program must 
be designed to train the disabled for new 
and productive Jobs that they are capable 
of handling. A paraplegic coal miner ob¬ 
viously cannot work in the mines again. 
But he can work. Unless he is to become 
a burden on society, he must be trained 
and given the opportunity to work. 


There is, however, opposition to the at¬ 
tainment of i..*i8 objective of rehabilitation 
and productive work for tho disabled. There 
are those who claim that such a program 
will mean a heavier tax burden and that the 
increased taxes will curtail business. 

This contention has no economic basis. 
Certainly, an adequate rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, with the Federal Government, the 
States, industry and business, the labor 
movement and such groups as yours work¬ 
ing together, will cost money. But it has 
been proved stutlstlcnlly tine and time again 
that over the years a disabled worker, who 
has been rehabilitated and engages in pro¬ 
ductive work, returns to the economic sys¬ 
tem many times over the cost of his re¬ 
habilitation. 

We know that there Is not enough money 
or sufficient personnel, at the present time, 
to do tho Job that must be done. We know 
workmen’s compensation and rehabilitation 
legislation is inadequate both from tho 
standpoint of beneflis and from the basic 
approach of this legislation to the whole 
problem we are discussing. 

We must first raise tho necessary money 
and the additional required personnel and 
then, most important of all, endeavor to co¬ 
rn dinate workmen’s compensation and re- 
hahllltation. 

Although the wor’ mpn’a compensnllon 
benefits are as ’umcd to bo adequate, little Is 
gained If the disabled person receiving com¬ 
pensation remains a charge of the com¬ 
munity. W«* must then rplinbilltiilo that 
disabled person, teach him a new and pro¬ 
ductive Job, and then nsslst him in getting 
a Job. He will df) the rest. Ho will do a 
good Job. H"’ wlU produce. He will taec(»me 
a whole human being and nn lussot to society 
ngnin. 

This is the goal for which your organiza¬ 
tion must strive. It will not be an easy task 
to accomplish. We will be confronted with 
many obstacles ns well ns selfish motives and 
mlsundcrstnudlng. But through the cooper¬ 
ative efforts of the American Pecleratlon of 
the Physically Handicapped and the United 
Mine Workers of America and other groups 
who are vitally interested in the problems 
of the physically handicapped, we shall ac¬ 
complish our objective. 

Although I have told you something of 
the welfare and retirement fund of the 
United Mine Woikers of America. I would 
hke to state further tliat the fund was first 
f'Bxahllshed by a contract between tho Fed¬ 
eral Government and the union. This was 
because the coal operators in contract nego¬ 
tiations of 1946 and 3946 absolutely refused 
to accept the hiiblc principle Inat Industry 
owes an obligation to its employof*». After 
])rolonged negotiations, the members of the 
United Mine Workers of America took th® 
only step open to union men who face a stone 
wall of resistance. 'The coal miners laid 
down their tools and lelt the pits. The coal 
operators continued their resistance to our 
humane proposals. The Government then 
Intervened and the union sat down at the 
bargaining table with the Government and 
the matter was settled insofar as the basic 
principle was concerned. 

We had just begun to fight. We had suc¬ 
ceeded la formulating the basic principle 
but the problem of Implementing the prin¬ 
ciple had yet to be solved. The following 
year in 1047 the welfare fund was still be¬ 
ing hamstrung by technicalities, with oppo¬ 
sition of the operators and the legal mumbo- 
Jumbo ol their corps of high-priced lawyers, 
the union again bargained with the oper¬ 
ators on the matter of a welfare fund. Let 
me say that it was not an easy fight. We 
persevered and were victorious. Finally in 
the 1947 National Bituminous Coal Wage 
Agreement, we succeeded in getting the coal 
operators to accept the basic principle of 
the welfare fund. They agreed to pay Into 
the fund a sum of 10 cents on each ton of 
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bltiimiinous coal mined. The agreement with 
the Government had provided for only 6 
cents a ton which was inBufficient to satisfy 
the financial ohligntions coincident to the 
alleviation of the distress and suffering of 
the coal miners. But 5 cents was better than 
nothing. 

In 1948 the mine workers again triumphed 
and the operators agreed to pay a sum of 
;i0 cents a ton into the welfare fund. At 
the present time a 10 months’ battle that 
stnrtcd In May 1949 and ended March 1950, 
wo arc for the first time since the welfare 
fund was established in 1946. in a relatively 
stabilized position. We receive 30 cents a 
ton for each ton of coal mined, and we now 
on gape In the tremendou.s task of caring for 
tlie aged, the sick, the disabled, and the in¬ 
jured of Arncrlca’.s basic industry. 

Thus, Just as it will bo a problem to in¬ 
augurate the program of compensation and 
rchubiUtatloii, It was also a problem to ob¬ 
tain our welfare fund. First the principle 
has to be established and secondly, the 
means of flnunclng the program must bo 
devised. 

Under the new wage agreement the United 
Mine Workers have resumed payments of 
pension to aged coal miners. We have re¬ 
sumed our medical, health, and hospitaliza¬ 
tion program to care for the disabled victims 
of this most hazardous of all industries. 

Briefly, this Is the administrative set-up 
of our program: The well are fund is under 
the BUpervislon of a three-man board of 
trustees consisting of Mr. Lewis, chairman 
and representative of the union. Mr. Charles 
Owen, who represents the coal operators, 
and Miss Josephine Roche, director of the 
fund and the third trustee. 

Under Miss Roche’s direction the various 
services of the lund, such as pension serv¬ 
ice and the medical, health, and hospitali¬ 
zation service are once again working on 
the human problems of the coal industry. 

The medical, health, and hospitalization 
service has 10 area medical offices situated 
in strategic cities in the more than 25 coal¬ 
mining States in America. The chief medi¬ 
cal omcer and the man in charge of these 
10 offices is Dr. Warren Draper, former Dep¬ 
uty Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, and a major general 
In World War II in charge of the public- 
health branch at Allied headquarters in 
Europe, 

Each of these ten area medical offices of 
the welfare fund Is under the direction of 
a doctor especially trained in public health 
work. It is his duty to see that the medical, 
health, and hospitalization work of the wel¬ 
fare fund functions smoothly and effectively 
in his geographic area. 

The fund does not employ Its own doctors 
nor does it have Its own hospitals. On these 
matters the area medical officer works in co¬ 
operation with local doctors, medical societies 
and hospitals. 

The local unions of the United Mine 
Workers of America serve as the local rep¬ 
resentatives or agents of the welfare fund. 
That is to say. the locals have their own wel¬ 
fare officers who are employed ftill time In 
the mines. These local union welfare offi¬ 
cers handle the routine work of accepting 
and processing applications for aid from the 
welfare fund. This assures an expeditious 
manner of assuring proper care for disabled 
and injured brothers. Incidentally, because 
the members of the local xinlona perform 
this work on a voluntary basis, the fund has 
been able to keep Its admlnlstrativo costs 
ftt a minimum. The money is used for what 
It wiis intended—to care for the sick and the 
aged and Injured of the coal industry. 

The fund makes arrangements with hospi¬ 
tals throughout the United States to care for 
the speciaUzed needs of such victims of the 
Industry as the pfuaplegics, and those suffer¬ 
ing from arthritis and silicosis. 


I might point out right here that the 
medical program for silicotic coal miners in 
the anthracite, or hard coal fields of eastern 
Pennsylvania, has, for the first time, given 
the medical profession the opportunity and 
the money to carry on adequte research for 
treatment and cure of the hard coal miners’ 
crippling disease—anthracosilicosls or min¬ 
er’s asthma. The anthracite health and 
welfare fund, a companion fund to the bi¬ 
tuminous coal miners’ welfare and retire¬ 
ment fund, has allocated well over a half 
million dollars lor this work. 

Twfnty-flvo percent of the anthracite coal 
miners of this country are victims of this dis¬ 
ease. No cure has yet been discovered, but 
we have a treatment that enables these men 
to continue working at productive Jobs, in¬ 
stead of slowly choking to death from the 
effects of the silica rock with which they 
must come in contact each day of their work¬ 
ing lives. 

Even in the light of the development of 
these terrific advances in medical treatment 
which were fostered by the United Mine 
Workers of America, there is considerable 
progress to be made. Prom 1930—j'lst 20 
years ago—to 1947, 23,295 men lost their 
lives in coal-mine accidents. And the ap¬ 
palling total of 1,145,786 men were injured. 
The odds that a coal miner will survive his 
occupation are horrifying, for the record 
clearly reveals that every man who works In 
a coal mine will be statistically killed or in¬ 
jured every 6 years. 

Just a month or two ago the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Mines reported that only 23 of the 
Nation’s coal mines were found free last year 
of violations of the Federal Mine Safety 
Code~-23 mines out of 7,000 coal mines oper¬ 
ating in America. 

The fight for mine safety is a never-ending 
battle that the union must wage. We have 
repeatedly advocated the passage of Federal 
legislation which would give the Federal in¬ 
spectors enforcement powers, that is, legis¬ 
lation that would make coal operators liable 
for conditions in their mines. The United 
Mine Workers has not succeeded completely 
In the passage of Federal legislation. How¬ 
ever, we will continue to concentrate on this 
light and, even when we succeed, in the 
passage of legislation, we will continue to 
fight for its enforcement. 

Meanwhile, through cooperation with such 
groups as the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, the United Mine 
Workers of America will continue its strug¬ 
gle for the assurance of adequate care for not 
only the disabled in its own ranks but all 
disabled and physically handicapped persons. 

I think it’s time that we reminded the 
Congress of its own position on this matter. 

Let me quote to you the official position of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress In the Senate 
and House committee reports which preceded 
enactment of the Bardcn-La Pollette amend¬ 
ments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1020. 

This is what the Congress said and It cer¬ 
tainly fits right In with opr position: 

"Prom the long-range point of view there 
is no question but that the problem of dis¬ 
ability is a problem which can be met only 
by large expenditures of public money. The 
very fact that a person who is normally a 
breadwinner is disabled of^eu raises a relief 
problem as to him and his dependents. 

"From the viewpoint of both Federal and 
State treasuries, and of the disabled persons 
themselves, experience has demonstrated 
that the best as well as the most economical 
approach for meeting the situation la an ap¬ 
propriate program of vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

"Where a disabled person may be made fit 
for employment, through rehabilitation, and 
become a tax producer rather than a tax 
consumer, it would seem poor economy to 
deny him these necessary services. This Is 
the dollars-and-cents Justification of the 
program." 


So let’s make our next goal the achieve¬ 
ment of a coordinated compensation and re¬ 
habilitation program for all physically 
handicapped Americans. 


Expansion of Overseas Educational 
Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, about a 
week ago, in response to a radio broad¬ 
cast I had made concerning the Voice 
of America, I received a letter from Mr. 
Carl K. Dcllmuth, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
This letter, Mr. President, not only ex¬ 
presses wholehearted approval and sup¬ 
port fer a louder Voice of America, but 
also outlines in considerable detail 
methods by which more effective use can 
be made of the program. Mr. Dellmuth 
has traveled extensively in Europe and 
his thoughts about this very vital pro¬ 
gram come from actual experience with 
peoples of other nations. 

After reading the letter 1 believed that 
it should be inserted into the Appendix 
of the Record, and I asked Mr. Dell- 
muth’s permission to do so. This per¬ 
mission has been granted, and I now 
ask unanimous consent that this very 
fine letter be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 

Harrisburg, Pa., August 22, 1950, 
Senator Francis J. Myers, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Myers: May 1 take this op¬ 
portunity of supporting your recent utter¬ 
ances on the need for expanding our overseas 
educational program through the Voice of 
America. Nothing in my Judgment could 
be a more timely project at this moment of 
unbelievable International misunderstand¬ 
ing. In fact we should have measured the 
problem more accurately years ago. 

Last summer I returned home after a year 
of overseas travel with my family during 
which period we lived and visited in parts 
of 17 countries on five continents. As a con¬ 
sequence we harbor certain definite feelings 
on this subject, a few of which I would like 
to record for what they may be worth to 
those of you who are guiding the destiny of 
this gigantic project. 

1. Do you agree that the label educational 
program carries a more palatable connota¬ 
tion than propaganda or psychological war¬ 
fare? 

2. The anti-Communist approach, however 
plausible, seems defensive In character. Let 
us not forget the pro-American angle to our 
story. Thus like a good football team a good 
offense becomes our best defense. We must 
sell America with an even g^reAter force than 
we expose the weakness of communism. 

8. Aim the educational efforts at the man 
on the street. So far we have touched 
scarcely more than the top brass. 

4. Don’t forget to further Interpret Amer¬ 
ica to our nominal allies. In the present 
struggle of ideologies those nations who 
cheese to follow our leadc^rehlp must first 
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comprehend the American way of life. With¬ 
out this understanding and respect their sup¬ 
port will be superficial and restrained rather 
than sincere and enthusiastic. 

5. In a material way we are the richest of 
all nations. Wealth seldom breeds respect. 
It often leads to Jealousy. Merely to say or 
to imply that we are rich is to overlook the 
more engaging fact of how we have acquired 
our riches. 

6. Let us try to correct the prevalent over¬ 
seas Impression that most Americans are 
gangsters, Hollywood artists, or millionaires. 
Project the American story from “Crossroads 
USA” rather than from Times Square. 

7. Our story must be told with a sincere 
undercurrent of humility. It should be 
aimed at winning friends in a simple and 
interesting way. 

8. Among foreigners the impression Is all 
too widespread that Americans are braggarts 
who consider their way the only way. Try 
to draw parallels between the American way 
and the traditions of those nations whose 
support ve are cultivating. For example, 
we are very like the Greeks because we each 
pay a high premium on individualism. Aus¬ 
tralians and Americans got on together be¬ 
cause of the similarity of our early histories 
and because our senses of humor are prac¬ 
tically identical, etc. 

9. Prepare for a sustained educational pro¬ 
gram. To date we have made only sporadic 
and poorly conceived attempts at improving 
our relations with overseas neighbors. This 
time the program mus. be long range and 
sustained if It is to be lasting in Its effect. 

10. In one sense we will get little .support 
without sympathetic understanding. Culti¬ 
vate, therefore, a certain amount of sym¬ 
pathy. Let the other fellow hear about some 
of our problems. He will like us the better 
for it. 

11. Let us get down to brass tacks and 
develop a sound public relations policy for 
our United States Government offices abroad. 
Likewise wc sorely need qualified public re¬ 
lations personnel In each of the foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

12. Consider a plan for briefing the thou¬ 
sands of Americans who are traveling abroad. 
The Indiscretion of a single tourist may neu¬ 
tralize the constructive efforts of a hundred 
others. 

At a time when we are spending so much 
of our energy and wealth to defend the Amer¬ 
ican way of life It seems entirely logical that 
we should consider investing a fraction more 
to interpret America to those who allegedly 
are our friends but who In reality wonder 
what we really are. Good luck In your en¬ 
deavors. 

Sincerely, 

Carl K, Dellmuth. 


A Practical Approach to Local 
Long-Range Planning 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord, an important address dealing with 
the subject of local long range commu¬ 
nity planning, delivered by Mr. Bertram 
M. Gross before the Virginia Citizens 
Planning Association, Natural Bridge, 
Va., August 5, 1950. 


At a time when so much public atten¬ 
tion is necessarily centered upon na¬ 
tional and international events, it is im¬ 
portant that we should not overlook the 
needs of planning programs at the local 
community level. The address of Mr. 
Gross contains some valuable sugges¬ 
tions on this subject. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
this material will make 2 V 3 pages in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
at a cost of $191.34. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

A Practical Approach to Local Long-Range 
Planning 

(By Bertram M. Gross, member of the Arling¬ 
ton County Planning Commission and 
chairman of the commission’s committee 
on the 6-year plan; member ol the North¬ 
ern Virginia Regional Planning Commis¬ 
sion and chairman of the commission’s 
commllteo on long-term planning; execu¬ 
tive secretary of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers) 

Many things have happened since those 
free and easy days a few months ago when a 
group of far-sighted Virginia citizens first 
came together to organize this associatlun 
and lay jilans for this meeting. 

Since then the Republic of Korea has been 
Invaded, American troops, planes, and ships 
have gone Into battle, and steps have been 
taken on the home front to expand produc¬ 
tive capacity and defense production, cut 
down on less essential activities, and prevent 
a run-away Inflation. 

The eyes of America are now focused upon 
the battle front across the seas and upon the 
loaders in the Nation’s Capital. 

In one town and county after another 
where citizens have joined together to plan 
the future of their local communities the 
question Is being asked, “Shall we continue 
us usual at a time when, because of military 
necessity, so much must be decided through 
Federal planning in Washington? Is there 
still any place for local planning?’’ 

As one man’s answer, I humbly submit 
that we must not continue our planning 
activities as usual. I suggest that under the 
new and emerging circumstances the role 
of local planning is tenfold what It was 
6 months ago. We must now put more el- 
lort, more time, more Initiative, and more 
courage Into local planning activities than 
ever before. 

A few weeks ago I was over at the Institute 
of Public Affairs at Charlottesville and there 
I heard a hard-headed University of Virginia 
professor suggest that we could not win the 
war against communism In Asia by military 
operations alone; that we could lose the cold 
war unless we learned how to operate at the 
level of village life in China, India, the 
Malayan Peninsula, and the other under¬ 
developed regions of the world and give the 
villagers and peasants a vision of a better 
way of life. 

Now if It Is true that we can ga.n strength 
through winning friends In the villages of 
Asia, it is also true that we ca^ strengthen 
our economy, our political institutions, and 
our moral fiber by sound planning In the 
townships, counties, and cities of America. 

Local planning is no longer a hothouse 
flower remote from the realities of the world 
around us. It is no longer a process by 
which a handful of architects or engineers 
sit in an Ivory tower drawing fancy maps 
that no one pays much attention to and few 
can understand. 

Local planning Is a way of getting some of 
the things we need as a foundation for 
business enterprise and as an underpinning 
for the American home and family life. It 
Is a way of recognizing that we can never 


get everything we want as fast as we want It, 
of deciding between the more urgent and 
the less urgent, and of doing these things 
without allowing the limitations of today to 
blind us to the emerging needs of the future. 

Local planning holds forth the last best 
hope for reviving the Jeffersonian spirit of 
local Initiative. Through it we can 
strengthen local self-government, render un¬ 
due concentration of power in State gov¬ 
ernment unnecessary, and facilitate the more 
clflclent functioning of State government in 
lls i^roper sphere. 

Through it we can avoid excessive reliance 
on Washington, thereby developing condi¬ 
tions under which necessary Federal activi¬ 
ties can be more efficiently and more eco¬ 
nomically performed. 

Above all, local planning is a way of giving 
the plain people of the country a chance to 
participate In matters affecting their destiny. 
7’hrough it, homeowners and tenants, mer¬ 
chants and professional people, manual 
workers and whlte-collur workers can widen 
their horizons and make a valued contribu¬ 
tion to the America of the future. 

America Is too vast a country to be run, 
If anyone should ever so desire, by some 
centralized bureaucracy. Many of our great 
economic problems are so vast that when 
Viewed nationally they almost defy diagnosis. 
When they are viewed locally as well, it 
becomes possible to think both of diagnosis 
and therapy. 

But they cun be viewed locally In a con¬ 
structive fashion only by long-term local 
planning. A perfect example of this is to be 
found in the area of civil defense. We 
learned during World War II that the func¬ 
tions of civil defense could be handled 
properly only through local action. I be¬ 
lieve we are learning now that local civil- 
defense activities can be properly developed 
only if based upon a strong underpinning of 
local long-term planning. 

With these things in mind, therefore, I 
8hr)uld like to talk briefly about how long¬ 
term planning has come into being In one 
Virginia community, list eight points that 
will serve to describe this process In detail, 
and say a few words about the virtue of 
making mistakes and having disagreements. 

now THE ARLINGTON 6-YEAR PLAN CAME INTO 
BEING 

.Some people still think of Arlington as 
little more than a place where the Unknown 
Soldier Is burled or where n few suburban 
dwellings have grown up on the far side of 
th(; Pentagon. 

Actually, Arlington Is one iff the major 
urban communities in the South. With its 
present population of 136,000, it Is the third 
largest In Virginia—second only to Richmond 
and Norfolk. It has a larger population than 
such well-known cities as Albany, Austin, 
Chattanooga, or Savannah. While It is still 
called a county, If you insert It in a list of 
cities graded in order of population size you 
will find that it is the fifteenth largest in 
the entire South. 

This growth has come with astonishing 
Tepidity. In 1930 the population was only 
20,000, In 1940 It was only 67,000. While 
much of this growth resulted from the con¬ 
centration of war-time activities around 
Washington, those who predicted that the 
end of the war would mean a downturn in 
population were soon proved sadly mistaken. 
In the 5 years since the end of World War II 
the population Increment has been more 
than 35,000. 

This rapid Increase In population created 
growing shortages of essential public facili¬ 
ties and services. Problems of community 
growth arose so fast that by the time one 
problem was clearly identified still another 
problem developed to complicate the picture. 

Many of Arlington's civic leaders came to 
feel that one of the best ways to make 
progress was to concentrate on the most 
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presBlng of all problems, the short age of ade¬ 
quate school fnclllties. Accordingly, the pro- 
virions of better schools very proi^erly be¬ 
came a focal point of attention. An ener¬ 
getic school movement dcvoloj>ed under the 
Ktatcsmanllke leadership of the Citizens 
Committee for School Improvement and 
with the full becking of Arlington's large 
array of neighborhood asnoclatlons, women’s 
organlzationy and ot-her Important groups. 
Arlington has now rtevelped a school plan 
which has proved Itself in experience and 
has received Nation-wide ncclnlm. 

As prognv.'fj w.'*s made on the school front, 
however, It bceumc increasingly apparent 
that a s'-hool plan could be not good enough 
unless it were geared to a community plan. 
It became iiicrcuslngly apparent that there 
were many other crucial aspects of commu¬ 
nity life that als( needed attention in their 
own right. Interest began to grow in the 
Idea of developing an over-all plan. 

The leadership In this new movement has 
been so widespread that it becomes Impos¬ 
sible to locate It at any one point. Mem¬ 
bers of the school board and the Citizens 
Committee for S-ichool Imprr.vement were 
among the first to underscore the need for 
over-all planning. The Civic Federation, 
which serves ns a central coordinating body 
for neighborhood groujis, played a vital part. 
The Junior (Chamber of Commerce demon¬ 
strated a remarkable degree of vision and 
Initiative on the question. The members of 
the Planning Commission were an insep¬ 
arable part of the picture. And on all sides 
it was felt that over-all planning should be 
done with full participation by citizens 
themselves and that It should be handled 
in a manner that brought into lacc-to-face 
relationships representatives of all the 
diverse groups in the community. 

This sentiment for over-all planning was 
crystallized in March of this year by Arling¬ 
ton's governing body, the County Board. At 
that time the chairman of the County Board 
proposed, and by unanimous vote of the 
board adopted, an historic resolution on 
long-range planning. 

The heart of this county board resolution 
reads as follows: 

1. It Is the policy of the Arlington County 
board to initiate a survey of Arlington's needs 
over the next 6 years. 

2. It is the further policy of the Arling¬ 
ton County B(jard to promote the widest 
possible participation by neighborhood and 
business organizations and other civic groups 
both In the appraisal of long-term needs and 
the development of practical plans to moot 
such needs. 

3. The county manager is hereby directed 
to obtain from the heads of the appropriate 
departments of the Arlington County gov- 
eniineiit and the Arlington County school 
board preliminary estimates of esecntiul 
public facilities and services needed over the 
next 6 years and to submit such preliminary 
esiimatts in unrevised form to the county 
board no later than July 1, 1960 so that the 
county board may then have such estimates 
carefully reviewed, consolidated,and adjusted 
by the county planning commission and may 
take step to promote active i)artlclpatlon In 
the planning process by neighborhood and 
business organizations and other civic groups. 

TIIK KEY POINTS 

It Is not possible at this time to give a defi¬ 
nitive description of long-term planning In 
Arlington. The planning process is still In 
Its early stages. As It progresses, it will cer¬ 
tainly change. 

Moreover, various participants In this proc¬ 
ess will naturally see It from various view¬ 
points. What Is crucial to one person may 
seem Incidental to another. 

It is therefore with some trepidation, based 
upon the realization that many eagle-eyed 
ArllngtonJans will probably find that 1 have 


missed some points and misstated others 
that 1 offer the following eight points. 

1, The plan is broad in coverage 

First of all, the plan deals with the need 
for capital improvements—such as parks, 
water and sewage facilities, schools, libraries, 
fire-tightlng equipment, bus facilities, etc. 

But It also deals with the need for essen¬ 
tial public services—such as school instruc¬ 
tion, health and welfare services, police pro¬ 
tection. etc. 

It la not limited to county government 
operations alone. It deals with all essential 
public facilities and scrvlces—whcther pro¬ 
vided by the county, the State, Federal agen- 
ciC’! or regional agencies. 

As work on the plan progresses It will 
sooner or later include facilities and serv¬ 
ices that can or should be provided under 
private auspices, such as more Indmtrlal 
eotcrprlscs In Arlington, redevelopment of 
blighted areas, private health and welfare 
servicer, private school.s, etc. 

2. The planning proceas in closely related to 
the woik 0 / official cLunty agencies 

In some communities, I have been told, 
jdauiuTS ore off in a little room somowhero, 
out of touch with the great wealth of ex¬ 
perience and practical know-how of the offi¬ 
cials and employees in the various depart¬ 
ments and divisions. 

Wo hcipo to avoid this. Wc have rejected 
the idea that planning is planning and op- 
ei^atioiiB are operations and that never the 
twain shall meet. In Arlington they arc 
meeting right at the very beginning. 

In luct, one of the basic first steps in the 
development of Arlington planning had been 
the preparation of preliminary estimates of 
needs by the departments of the Arlington 
County government and the Ai-lington 
County School Board. Thet-e estimates have 
been compiled and released in u public docu¬ 
ment entitled “Six-Year Improvement Plan— 
Preliminary Departmental Proposals.” 

It should be understood that these pre¬ 
liminary estimates are not official in any 
sense, They have not been accepted by the 
planning commission, the citizens' advisory 
committee, or by the county board. They 
have nut even been adjusted by the county 
manager. The job of review, consolidation, 
and adjustment is now being undertaken by 
tile county planning commission. The great 
value of the departmental proposals Is that 
they give a concrete starting point Irom 
which to work, ci\ as some have put it, a 
target at which to shoot. 

J, The primary emphasis ts upon studying 
local needs 

We make a sharp distinction between needs 
and .specific action programs aimed to meet 
needs in full or In part. 

We have no intention to jump prematurely 
into specific action programs. 

It is our Rim to develop a full analysis of 
local needs based upon— 

(a) A uniform underlying estimate of 
population growth; 

(b) The needs of the population based on 
recognized standards established by profes¬ 
sional organizations In all coses where such 
professional standards exist and adjusted to 
the local situation; 

(c) Conformance with all legal standards 
enacted by the county or the State to protect 
the health and safety of the population. 

(d) Adjustments to meet those situations 
where the needs of Arlingtonians can best be 
met by facilities or services in neighboring 
areas and where the needs of people in neigh¬ 
boring areas can best be mot in Arlington; 

(e) Catching up on the backlog of needs 
now existing in the county as well as making 
provision for the expected population growth; 
and 

(f) An Indication, in any cases where It 
may be judged that optimum needs cannot 


be met over a 6-year period, of how many 
more years may be required. 

In some fields It Is impossible to find rec¬ 
ognized standards established by professional 
organizations. An Illustration of this is 
found in the case of sewers. On this point 
the planning commission now has a special 
staff expert trying to fill the gap by develop¬ 
ing new methods of measuring the need for 
sewers. Out of this effort may yet evolve a 
set of nationally accepted criteria that can 
be used by other communities as well. 

4. The orientation is a long-term one 

It takes time to do Important things. It 
takes a long-term look to give the perspec¬ 
tive needed to appraise the relative Impor- 
tnnee of various projects and the interrela¬ 
tions between them. 

Wo have called our plan a 6-year plan. By 
this we mean that when we present a pro¬ 
gram to the county board in the sphng of 

1951 we expect that It will deal with specific 
action to be taken during the C-year period 
from July 1. 1951, to July 1, 1957 (fiscal years 

1952 to 1958). 

In a sense, however. It is much more than 
a 6-ycar plan. In many cases both esti¬ 
mates of needs and specific action programs 
will necessarily go beyond a 6-year period. 

5. It is a moving, flexible plan 

At the end of the first year the plan will 
not then become a 6-ycar plan. It will not 
In 2 years become a 4-year plan. 

Toward the end of the first year, rather, 
the plan will be reviewed, will certainly be 
revised, and will then be extended for the 
next G years. In other words, it will be a 
moving e-year plnn. And feel safe in pre¬ 
dicting that it will always be more specific 
in detail with respect to the first 3 years 
and moie general with respect to the last 
3 years. 

We believe this is more realistic than try¬ 
ing to establish a rigid blueprint to be fol¬ 
lowed point by point over an entire 6-year 
period. New conditions and new problems 
that cannot be readily foreseen are always 
bound to develop. 

One such contingency relates to the short¬ 
age of building materials that would Inevi¬ 
tably result if, because of the international 
situation, a substantial part of our country's 
resources should be devoted to armaments. 
If this should occur, it is obvious that any 
pait of the 6-year plan relating to construc¬ 
tion activities would necessarily have to be 
modified. 

If such a contingency develops, the essence 
of local long-term planning might well be¬ 
come: (1) cutting down on all but the most 
CFseutlal construction activities; (2) going in 
for large-scale land purchases for future 
parks, playgrounds, schools, and other public 
facilities; and (3) using any excess local 
revenues to Invest in Cioveriiment bonds and 
build up a fund for use in construction 
activities when building supplies again be¬ 
come more available. 

6. The local plan is being related to a broader 
planning structure 

Our local planning is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the future of the northern Vir¬ 
ginia region, the metropolitan area of the 
Nation’s Capital and the State of Virginia. 

Insofar as the region Is concerned, v>e have 
a regional planning commission composed of 
three representatives of the counties of 
Arlington, Fairfax, and Prince William, the 
cities of Alexandria and Palls Church and 
the town of Manassas. This commission has 
recently set up a long-term planning oom- 
mlttes which will promote long-term plans 
in each of the political subdivisions In the 
area and will serve as a clearinghouse among 
them. The regional long-term planning 
work will also be Inseparably tied up with 
clvil-dcfenso activities, which we hope will 
also be organized on a regional basis. At 
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least half of all the many things that must 
be done to have a good civil-defense program 
will advance the general cause of community 
planning. At the same time more than half 
of what we do to plan for more adequate 
facllilles In the field of transportation, utlll- 
ties, lire protection, and health will be needed 
to provide a foundation for adequate civil 
defense. 

Insofar as the metropolitan area of Wash¬ 
ington Is concerned, legislation is now pend- 
in;;; In Gongresr. to strengtlien and broaden 
the work of tho National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. Under this legisla¬ 
tion, already passed by the Senate, the Com- 
ini.ssion would itaell Initiate a 6-year public 
works program for the District ol Columbia. 
It is expected that this legl.slation will also 
provide for representation from the northern 
Virginia area on the revamped Comniishion. 

liisolar ns the State is concerned, the 
advisoiy council on the Virginia economy 
has n large group ol research committees at 
work on aspects of State-wide planning. Un- 
forlunatoly, not one resident ol the northern 
Virginia area is yet a member of this im¬ 
portant advisory council and very few are 
on the research committees. I believe this 
matter is now under study in Richmond and 
that steps may soon be taken to jirovide a 
closer working relatloiislilp. 

7. A advisory vomm%iicc has been 

brought in on the ground floor 

“In a multitude of counselors there is 
salety,’* reads the old Biblical proverb. 
“Where no counsel is the people fall” (Prov. 
XI. 

We believe that a good plan cannot be 
developed and transformed into reality with¬ 
out the advice and assistance of a multitude 
ol counsellors. 

One of the flrrA steps of the planning 
commission has been to set up a clllions’ 
advisory committee to help obtain cltizon 
participation in the planning process. This 
committee consists of community leaders 
chosen irorr all the various sectors oi the 
community and representing all shades of 
opinion. It Includes bu-siuessmen, homo 
owners, and Government workers, conserva¬ 
tives and liberals, old-timers and newcom¬ 
ers. Its purpo.'.e Is to advise the plahnlng 
commission with respect to county planning 
activllies and on methods ol enlisting the 
wddest possible citi:<!Cii participation in plan¬ 
ning. 

The first assignment of the advisory com¬ 
mittee has been to as.slst the planning com¬ 
mission in evaluating tho long-term needs 
of the county, in developing programs tor 
meeting these needs, and In reporting public 
reaction as the plana are developed. 

Other civic groups—particularly neighbor¬ 
hood, w’omeii’s, husirie,s8, and professional 
organIr.ations—also have a place in the do- 
veiopment of the 6-yenr plan. At the appro¬ 
priate time they will all be asked for their 
views. The civic federation has already pre¬ 
sented to the planning commission a com¬ 
prehensive memorandum Bugge.stlng the ma¬ 
jor points of emphasis in the 6-year plan. 
One neighborhood association has already 
voted to develop on its own, for submlaslon 
to the commission, a comprehensive neigh¬ 
borhood plan. It la my hope that all these 
groups will play an increasingly large part 
in the process. 

8, It is an operation goldfish bowl 

The people of a community have a legiti¬ 
mate right to bo kept regularly Informed 
about planning activities. 

And by “people” I don’t mean merely the 
leaders of organizations—or even the rank- 
and-file members of organizations. I mean 
the people of the community whether or not 
they belong to organized groups. I mean the 
individuals whose participation in commu¬ 


nity activities may be strictly limited to the 
use of public facilities and services and the 
payment of direct and indirect taxes. 

In communities with a low degree of group 
organization the provision of information to 
individuals is fundamental. But it cannot 
be overlooked in communities which, like 
Arlington, can boast of an extremely high 
degree of organized group activities. 

Accordingly, we are doing our best to keep 
people informed. The preliminary depart¬ 
mental estimates, for example, have been 
made publicly available. The Planning 
Commission, with the help of its advisory 
coniniltteo, is now putting the finishing 
touches on a first report to the people of 
Arlington. This report will try to deal In 
simple language with the following three 
questions: 

1. What is the 6-ycar plan? 

2. What is the role of the Arlington County 
Planning Commission? 

3. How will citizens of Arlington partici¬ 
pate in the development of the plan? 

Additional public reports will presumably 
be marlo Irom time to time 

Consideration is also being given to the 
holding of public forums on vaiious aspects 
of tlie plan. Thc.se could bs of tiemendous 
educational value. 

Finally, while the Commission docs not 
conceive its 1 unction as one of engaging in 
propaganda, it will cooixTatc with the press 
and the radio in their work of keeping the 
public informed. 

MISTAKES AND DISAGREEMENTS 

Let no one say that we in Arlington can 
he found guilty oi either perlection or 
unnmmlty. 

I'm sure wc have already made some mis¬ 
takes. I only wi.sh we could siiot them all. 

V/c hope til rcctlly thc.,o mistakes as wc go 
along and to profit by them. We take it lor 
granted that our list of mistakes will grow 
but that by self-examination and self-criti- 
cism we can discover them before it is too 
late, avoid mutual recriminations and keep 
our eyes always on doing better in the luture. 

We have also had minor disagreements 
on methods of initial procedure. We will 
jirobably have more interesting disagree¬ 
ments in the future. But we take it for 
grunted that intelligent people will have dll- 
leriiig ideas. We approach the problem of 
disagreement by always looking first at the 
1 rt-ii of agreement and trying to make linn 
progress within this area. We then locus 
upon points of diversity and disagreement 
Without allowing that diversity to floor us. 

After all, diversity is the essence of democ¬ 
racy. It becomes a thre.nt only when con¬ 
flict becomes too sharp or when any one 
group becomes too powerful and tries to Im¬ 
pose Its own conception of the common weal 
upon everyone else. The strength of de¬ 
mocracy lies in our ability to work together 
with people who will not agree with every¬ 
thing we want and who will not fight to tho 
last drop of blood in their veins for every¬ 
thing they want. It lies in our ability to 
make mutual adjustments and compromises 
between conflicting conceptions of tho public 
welfare. 

The Importance of local long-term plan- 
• nlng—and in this perhaps lies its greatest 
contribution to the democratic way of life— 
is that it provides a vantage point for look- 
Inj beyond the petty bickerings of the present 
and obtaining a broader perspective. We re¬ 
gard it as a method of fashioning adjust¬ 
ments that are not merely patchwork, log¬ 
rolling bargains between a few Interest 
groups but rather represent a balanced effort 
to meet the true Interests of the community 
as a whole. We value U as a process whereby 
through cooperative learning and mutual ad¬ 
justment we can bring people together in 
building the future. 


AntiiubTertiTO Lefitlation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31 Uegislathye day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Hold On, Senators/’ from the 
Thursday, August 24, issue of the Raleigh 
Register, Beckley, W. Va.; also an edi¬ 
torial entitled ‘‘Caution Needed,” from 
the Thursday, August 31, issue of the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials wTiT ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From tho Berkley (W. Va.) Raleigh Register 
of August 24. 19501 
PoT.D On, Senators 

With administration leaders in the Senate 
finally agreeing to consider Communist “con¬ 
trol” bills, thinking Americans have focused 
attention on this knotty problem. 

Whether controls will reacli the extreme 
of outlawing Communists is not known, but 
the matter nonet helena deserves the atten¬ 
tion ol American.s everywhere, for it hits at 
the bedrock of our democratic principles. 

It Is hoped that when Congress finally 
tackles the question mature consideration 
and not emotional Judgment will govern the 
action of Senators and Representatives. 

The fri'edom of assembly, speech, and 
press, guaranteed by the Constitution, do 
not mean merely Ireeciom lor those with 
whom we agree. On the other hand, these 
Ireedoms do not guarantee freedom to com¬ 
mit or promote sabotage, sedition, or the 
overthrow of the government by violence. 

The dissenters and the unorthodox are 
grunted the right to disagree with estab- 
li.shed prlnclple.s, and, if they desire, to ad¬ 
vocate changes in the political and economic 
s.iructure through the ballot. 

11 wo try to outlaw the C(»rnmunlstB, we 
attempt by statute to forbid the harboring 
ol ideas, and no law can do this If we try 
to control the Communists, w<i will send 
them and thetr dangerous ideas underground 
where Uiey can work un.seen toward tho 
eventual overthrow of democracy. 

By attempting to legislate against the 
Communist Party, we leave the impression 
V ith all the world that democracy as a way 
of life is not strong enough to withstand 
onslaughts. 

The founding fathers realized that polit¬ 
ical ideas inimical to our form of govern¬ 
ment would In time be conceived and would 
endanger our governmental structure, but 
they believed that democracy would stand 
supreme if given the opportunity to compete 
openly in the vast court of world opinion. 

It would be the wisest course, The Register 
believes, for control legislation against com¬ 
munism to be deferred. The laws of the land 
are sufficient to cope with extremists in the 
Communist Party. Let us not allow the Reds 
to provoke us Into 111-concelved political 
action as they have constricting military 
action. 

[Prom the New York Times of August 31, 
19501 

Caution Needed 

Now that the House has passed its own 
antisubversive bill (H. R, 9490), the Senata 
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haf for ItB consideration this week no less 
than four distinct measures dealing with this 
highly controversial subject. Maneuverlngs 
of both Democrats and Republicans to snare 
the credit for whatever legislation of this 
typo Is enacted may obscure—but cannot 
leBsen—the urgent necessity of examining 
such proposals with the greatest care. 

We have already expressed our opinion re¬ 
garding the three major Senate bills on aiitl- 
subversivo activities: the Mundt-Ferguson 
bill (S. 2311), the Mccarran omnibus bill 
(S. 4037), and the administration bill (S. 
40(J1). We have explained why we think the 
first two, going far beyond the proper and 
laudable aim of making the Communists 
harmless, represent a potentially Hcrlous 
threat to American civil liberties. The bill 
which the House passed on Tuesday is a 
modified version of the Mundt-Ferguson 
measure; but It still contains such drastic 
iTfd.stratlon provisions. It leaves such great 
]K)wrr in the hands of an administrative 
hoard and it is couched In such broad lan¬ 
guage that wc feel that it, too, Is more far- 
reaching than necessary or advisable. By 
and large, the law as it now stands appears 
fulequate to protect us against the Commu- 
nhst menace, so far as any law as such can 
piotcct UR. In fact, between the upper mdl- 
Etonc of present legislation and the nether 
mlllRtonc of the American voters’ com¬ 
mon sense, communism is not getting very 
far in the United Slates. But improvement 
in eiiistlng law can certainly be made, and 
thlR the administration bill, generally speak- 
luR. would do. 

It is natural In these times that there 
should be a demand for untl-Communlst leg¬ 
islation; but it is imperative that in our 
haste to pass such legislation we do not en¬ 
danger the freedom of thought and speech 
Unit is a vital part of the American tradi¬ 
tion and Is, in fact, essential for the proper 
functioning of democratic government. 


Federal, State, and Local GoTernmentai 
Spending in 1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALESN. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Axiyust 31 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a .statement en¬ 
titled “Federal, State, and Local Govern¬ 
mental Spending in 1951 Expected To Be 
More Than One-Third of National In¬ 
come." published in the News Bulletin of 
August 29, 1950. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment w^as ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Governmental spending at Federal, State, 
and local levels combined during 1961 are 
expected to be mure than one-third of the 
national income. 

For the fiscal year 1951, ending next June 
SO, the proposed Federal spending will total 
$59,482,000,000. State spending which ran 
up to $11,782,000,000 in 1949, Is expected to 
run about $11,600,000,000 in 1051. Local 
governmental spending will probably run 
around $9,866,000,000. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1660 
The President’s Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers estimates the National Income for the 
first half of 1950 as follows: 

Annual rate 

First quarter.—..—.—— $217,200,000,000 

Second quarter___— 223, 600,000, 000 

Our estimate full year- 229,100,000,000 

On the basis of o\xe own studies, we con¬ 
clude that total spending for all govern¬ 
mental purposes (including foreign aid, mili¬ 
tary assistance, and relief during the fiscal 
year 1961 for the Federal Government, and 
the calendar year 1961 for State and local 
governments will be as follows: 


Federal governmental 

Rpendlng, fiscal 1951_$69.482.000. 000 

State governmental spend¬ 
ing. calendar 1961_- 11,600,000,000 

Local governmental spend¬ 
ing, calendar 1951_ 9, 868,000, 000 


Total_ 80.960,000.000 


Figures on local government expenditures 
are estimated irom the progressive increase 
in spending since 1046 considering also the 
increased cost of labor and materials enter¬ 
ing into construction of highways, sewers, 
school facilities, waterworks, and other nec¬ 
essary local Improvements. 

If governmental spending proceeds ac¬ 
cording to our estimates approximately 35 
percent of the national income In 1951 will 
be spent by governmental agencies. Since 
it appears ImposBible at this time to levy 
taxes equal to 35 percent of the tot.al na¬ 
tional Income, It appears that government 
at all levels will generally engage in deficit 
financing, thus further Inflating the econ¬ 
omy, and depreciating the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 


Twin-Hull Flying Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our must competent engineers are con¬ 
vinced that the desigiLs for a twin-hull 
flying ship is not only feasible from an 
engineering standpoint but would be in¬ 
valuable to our national defense, par¬ 
ticularly in antisubmarine warfare. 

The Disabled American Veterans have 
undertaken to sponsor a movement for 
the building of such a ship. I appealed 
to the Committee on Armed Services to 
hold hearings to explore the feasibility 
of such a ship. 

Following is a resolution passed at the 
national convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans and also a letter to 
Secretary of Defense Johnson citing their* 
Interest in this project. The resolution 
and letter follow: 

San Francisco, Calif., August 18, 1950.-^ 
In the Interest of saving the lives and limbs 
of America's defenders, the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans, at its twenty-ninth annual 
convention here, today unanimously adopted 
a resolution strongly recommending that the 
National Military Establishment Immediately 
construct “one or more seaworthy twin-hull 
ships capable of flight," according to patents 


and designs recently proffered to the Na¬ 
tional Military Establishment by the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation, the 
Incorporated trusteeship for the DAV. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas the Disabled American Veterans 
is composed of America’s war-wounded and 
disabled veterans who have learned, through 
personal experience, the shocking loss of hu¬ 
man lives and limbs caused by America’s 
inadequate preparedness In the past; and 

“Whereas the treachery, Intrigue, and ag¬ 
gression of Communist countries have made 
It obvious that world peace can be estab¬ 
lished only by full mllllary preparedness: 
Now, therefore, be it 

^'Resolved by the Disabled American VeU 
erans, in national convention assembled in 
San Francisco, Calif., this 18th day of August 
1950, That we do hereby officially endorse the 
proffer, by the Disabled American Veterans 
Service Foundation, to the National Military 
Establlshmenl, of the right, without royalty 
obligation, to use all of the pertinent patents 
and designs for the construction, for na¬ 
tional defense purposes, of one or more sea¬ 
worthy twin-hull ships capable of flight for 
the safe and speedy delivery of troops and 
munitions anywhere In the world; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That the President of the 
United States, the United States Congress, 
and the National Military Establishment be 
urged spoedlly to arrange for the construc¬ 
tion of such fighting flying ships with mul¬ 
tiple military capabllltleB to conserve the 
lives of America’s youths, In defense of our 
American way of life." 


Disabled American Veterans 

Service Foundation, 
Washirigton, D. C., July 27,1950. 
Hon. Louis A. Johnson, 

Secretary of Defense, National Mili~ 
tary Establishment, Washington, 

D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: A multiple-purpose, 
seaworthy, flying ship, which could speedily 
(within a few hours) deliver troops and 
munitions needed for any military emer¬ 
gency, is available for construction by the 
National Military Establishment. 

If our Government had had a few of these 
vessels when the Communists began their 
invasion of South Korea, emergency troops, 
munitions, and materiel probably could have 
been delivered In time to stop the enemy 
north of Seoul. 

Possessing full rights and authority relat¬ 
ing to this seaworthy flying craft, with Its 
diversified capabilities, the Disabled Ameri- 
man Veterans Service Foundation hereby 
proffers, to the National Military Establish¬ 
ment, the right to use all of the pertinent 
patents and designs for the construction of 
one or more such twin-hull flying ships, 
without any royalty obligation. 

This seaworthy flying craft is capable of 
serving Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps In combat missions of land, sea, and air. 
No other vehicle, vessel, or aircraft has this 
combination of abilities. It concerns, there¬ 
fore, all of the branches of the National 
Military Establishment. Very fittingly, this 
offer should be considered by a top-level 
unifying committee of the National Military 
Establishment for Integration and coordi¬ 
nation under its unification program. 

DXSCBIFTZON 

This ocean surface vessel, with flight cap. 
Abilities (see illustrations), is designed on 
the proved twin-hull catamaran principle of 
stability. 

Its wing, with a gull-like upward sweep at 
each end, is so mounted in relation to the 
twin-hulls that it cannot be engulfed by 
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waves In any ocean. There are 3 docks. 
The third dock—the largest—Is lociiteci 
within the wing and extends between and 
on both sides of each hull. 

In the smallest size recommended, this 
twin-hull flying ship has a 300-foot wing 
span. lU flying weight Is ISO gross tons; 
its water-borne capacity Is 200 gross tons. 
Three of its seven power units are located 
rn tlie wing between the two hulls, with 
two more mounted on the wing on the out¬ 
board side of each hull. 

MILITARY EQUIPMFNT 

This twin-hull flying ship could be 
equipped W’ith— 

1. Four cannon of a larger caliber and 
lonyer range than any usable by other air¬ 
craft: 

2. Twelve or more anti-aircraft guns; 

3. Guided mli-Jbiles launching machine; 

4. Two or more torpedo discharging lubes; 

5. Facilities for launching and retrieving 
jet planes; 

6 Bomb racks; 

7. Depth charge racks; 

8. Kadar and sonar; 

8. Dual Hying controls, located about 60 
leet apart; 

10. Two retrnctoble. elevated observation 
tops, ijcrmllting lookout to dlsruver enemy 
while the twin-hull living ship remains con¬ 
cealed below the horizon. 

DIVERSIFIED CAPABILITIES 

The twin-hull flying ship could: 

1. 'J‘rack down by sonar, bracket and sink 
submarines. (The flying ship, with Its hori¬ 
zontal sonar rudder, has the ability to ac- 
cuintely locate a submarine and simuUiinc- 
ously drop two depth charges, 200 feet apart, 
and eKai>e damage Irom the explosion. The 
late.st Rubshin subniarinoh are known to be 
extremely miuieuverable under W'uter; thl.s 
combined with their relatively higher speed 
and greater strength to resist depth charges 
make'j it necessary lor the Navy to use new 
methods, such as the flying ship affords, to 
locate and destroy submarines.) 

2. Deliver troops, with artillery, munitions 
and materiel, .speedily and r.elely, to any place 
ill the world (Seventy percent of the earth’s 
surlace Is water. Even on the land there arc 
more alighting places for this twin-hull 
ship—lakes, river-s and shores—than there are 
bomber alighting fields ) 

3. Drop bombs with accuracy, anywhere In 
the W’Oikl, whether on land or water. (This 
1.S the only flying craft which could carry 
bombs as heavy as? the hydrogen bomb.) 

4. Piovide better launching accuracy for 
guided misicsiles and a steadier gun platform 
than any other ocean vessel, because <if its 
catamaran stability in rough ocean waves. 
(It rods and pitches less than half as much 
as other ty}>eH of ocean craft. Refueling at 
bta is cumparatlvnly ea.sy and safe.) 

5 Avoid battleshlp-rnnge and air bombs, 
by virtue of its extreme maneuverability. 

6 Bomb “ovcrocean” objectives better 
than any other known craft, because of Its 
ability to conserve flying gas for combat 
piirpof.es. 

7. Clioose It.s own time and place for bat¬ 
tle; rendezvous on tho ocean for surprise at¬ 
tack 

8. Travel on the ocean’s surface at least 
twice as fast as any other vessel. In any 
condition of wind and sea, and up to 100 
miles an hour under favorable conditions; 
in tho air It can travel up to 340 miles an 
hour. 

9. Travel 3.000 miles on the ocean’s surface, 
while conserving Its entire load of flying gas, 
namely, fuel for 3,700 miles of flight; no 
other Hying croft can make any distance 
without expending flying gas. 

10. Launch and retrieve Jet planes safely 
at higher velocity than by any other method. 

11. Launch torpedoes. 


12. Effectively attack forts, factories and 
other military objectives of any flrst-class 
power. (It is the only ocean surface craft 
capable of doing this.) 

13. Carry and fire larger caliber guns than 
any other seaworthy craft which can remain 
afloat In the face of torpedoing and bombing. 
(The twin-hull flying ship is not vulnerable 
to torpedoing because of its shallow draft— 
6 feet when loaded for flight, and 6 feet when 
loaded for both ocean surface and air navi¬ 
gation—and it cannot be bombed effectively 
due to Its high maneuverability on the ocean 
surface.) 

14. Ride safely under the worst conditions 
of wind and waves on the ocean. (Ocean 
waves of COO feet length and 50 leet height 
between rrv.sl and trough can be success¬ 
fully negotiated only by the tw'ln-hull 
flying ship. Other types of flying craft do 
not have the necessary catamaran support 
and buoyancy to bo seaworthy ). 

15. Take-oir and fly whenever safety and 
epecd diet Hie, 

10. Conceal Its position or distance from 
other surlace or sub-surface cruft, because 
it has no water propeller to propagate sraind. 

17 Protect It.self from ftursuit planes by 
flijiig a barrage of greater range than that 
of pursuit planes. 

18. Replaee all other craft as a United 
Nations uatrol lor world peace. 

19. Perform practically all Coast Guard 
functions, both In war and In peace. 

One of these flying ships. In the 300-foot 
span, 15o-ton size now projected, would cost 
apiiroxitnaiely tho same as a B-36 bomber, 
and probably not more than a million dollars 
ill line production. Construction timc‘ would 
be !) months for the prototype model, ns- 
siunlng engineering completed and materials 
ii.s.',embled at shipyard. In production, one 
flying ship could be taken off the line every 
WTCk. 

The flying ship. a.s now pnijectcd, is Die 
smallest size recommended lor Immediate 
con.struv’tion. Larg'n* sizes can follow a( an 
early date. It ts so consi.ructed that it can 
be converted readily Iroiii military to peace¬ 
time use 

Some of the world’s lending nuthorltle.s on 
sea craft and air craft have slnled that the 
iwin-huJl flvmg ship Is long overdue and Is 
how the sure.st hope for military domination 
ol liolh sea and air, 

Speaking of the submarine incnaro In 
World War II, Air. Wimston Churchill and 
General Kisenhov/cr declared that the Battle 
of the Allanlic con.stituted the allies* great¬ 
er, t iiroblem. 

Lf'-.se.s of allied ships an’ cargoes due to 
submarine attack In World War II were so 
huge that the loses of a single day would 
more than pay lor the etillre cost ot the 
development and testliig ol the twin-hull 
flying ship. 

Addressing Parliament., Prime Minister 
Churchill said: “One heavily escorted convoy 
of 14 cargo vesseln. attempting to take f up- 
plies to Malta, arrived ther.» with only three 
ot the supply ships stlU afloat. Of those one 
was sunk at the dock." 

We ask that this matter be given early 
atteiitlou so that our board ol trustees can 
include your rcspon.se lii its report to the 
thirtieth annual convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans, to be held In San Fran¬ 
cisco during the week of August 13, 1950. 

Dlsabled American Veterans 
Service Foundation, 

Miles H. Draper, 

Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Irving J. Phillipbon, 

Major General, United States Army, 
Retired, Chairman, Finance and 
Budget Committee. 

' Millard W. Rice, 

Executive Secretary, 


Chicasfo Joins in the Centennial Celebra* 
tion of the Birth of a Great Americaoi 
Samuel Gompers, on Labor Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BABATH. Mr, Speaker, January 
27, 1950, marked the one hundredth an¬ 
niversary of the birth of Samuel Gom- 
pors, the founder and first president of 
the American Federation of Labor. On 
this Labor Day in 1960 all Chicago will 
celebrate Gompers Centennial Labor 
Day. It will be one of the greatest civic 
events in the city's history. Soldier’s 
Field will be the scene of a gipantic as¬ 
semblage of labor and labor’s friends to 
do honor to this peerless leader. 

Iilr. William L. MePetridge, vice presi¬ 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, has this to say about the celebra¬ 
tion : 

I urge every member of the Chicago Feder¬ 
ation of Labor to attend thla great Labor Day 
celebration honoring Samuel Gompers, It 
will be a most Impressive sight to see organ¬ 
ized labor and the friend.s of organized labor 
asHcmbled to pay irlbuta to the founder of 
the American Federation of Labor. It will be 
n family day, a day of entertainment and 
good will—a great personal tribute to the 
wdstlcm of Samuel Gompers. 

Mr. William A. Lee, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, issued the 
following statement: 

Wc feel that the Samuel Gompers centen¬ 
nial celebration will do a great deal to kecj) 
t):»’ nieiTKiry of Gompers forever Ire.sh In our 
minds. Wc must never forg<'t that Samuel 
G /miK'rs was not only tlie lounder of the 
American Federation of Labor, but a great 
rrusadcr for good In this country. On Labor 
Day wc pay tribute to him not only as a great 
n.cmbcr of organized lalior but as a great 
American. 

Mr. William Cleary, secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, stated: 

Wc are stn^dng our Labor Day celebration 
honoring Samuel Gomi>ers In a way that wo 
believe Gompers would like. It will bo lor 
the family, for the children, lor organized 
labor and Its irioncls. I am sure Mr. Gompers 
would be very pleased to have tlieae families 
together on Labor Day to honor his cen¬ 
tennial. 

And Mr. Stephen Bailey, vice president 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, had 
this to say: 

The Chicago Federation of Labor serves 
In many ways as a civic body in this city. 
For that reason, wc urge Chicagoans to at¬ 
tend our Labor Day celebration honoring 
Samuel OomperB, The work that Gompers 
did Is reflected In the day-to-day living of 
every American. We all owe him a great 
debt of gratitude. The Samuel Gompers Cen¬ 
tennial Celebration with ILs entertulnmoat, 
circus acts, auto races will be the concrete 
tribute of organizal labor to a groat 
American. 
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The steering committee for the Gom- 
pcrs celebration consists of the following: 

Morris Bialis, manager, Chicago Joint 
Board, International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union; Frank Brown, president, 
Teamsters Joint Council, 25; Thomas 
Burke, president, Building Service Em¬ 
ployees Local, 25; Byron Dalton, business 
manager, Plasterers Union Local, 5: Wil¬ 
liam C. Kow'alski, Musicians Union Lo¬ 
cal. 10; William L. McFetridge, presi¬ 
dent, Building Service Employees Inter¬ 
national Union, and Patrick P, Sullivan, 
president, Building Trades Council; 
Charles Youngblood, business represent¬ 
ative, Painters Union Local 147: 
Michael F. Delaney. Pipe Fitters Local. 
597; Thomas J. Haggerty, secretary- 
treasurer, Milk Wagon Drivers Local. 
753; R. N. Hickson, secretary. Printing 
Pressmen Local. 3: George L. Knott, 
president. Laundry Drivers Union Local. 
712; William A. Lee, president, Chicago 
Federation of Labor; Daniel J. McNa¬ 
mara, secretary, Street Carmen Divi¬ 
sion. 241; Stephen M. Bailey, business 
manap.cr, Plumbers Union Local. 130; 
William P. Cleary, secretary, Chicago 
PodcraLion of Labor; and Maurice Lynch, 
financial secretary, Chicago Federation 
of lAibor. 

It Is my great privilege to join with 
tlicse outotanding leaders of labor in 
Chicago in urging members of the A. 
F. of L. to bring their families to Soldiers 
Field on this eventful occasion for the 
hours of enjoyment planned for all, 
and in this pleasant atmosphere pay 
humble tribute to the man who devoted 
his lifetime to the upbuildinf 4 ' and 
strengthening of labor’s dynamic role 
in the progress and development of our 
great land—-Sam Gompers. He gave his 
all for the welfare of the men who toils, 
he is deserving of the undying gratitude 
of those enrolled today in the legion of 
toilers. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my great privilege 
to have known Mr. Gompers intimately 
and to have worked with him in many 
of his accomplishments for the improve¬ 
ment of labor conditions in this country. 

On January 29, 3950, all American 
workers and industrialists alike did hon¬ 
or and paid their respects to Samuel 
Gompers on the occasion of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
this distinguished American whose works 
and efforts gave substance and life to 
the destiny of a great and powerful 
America. This centennial observance is 
being brought to n real climax in the 
thoughtful and appreciative city of Chi¬ 
cago on this Labor Day, September 4. 

I had the happy privilege of knowing 
intimately and well Sam Gompers, who, 
during his lifetime, in an era of grim 
foreboding and discouragement for the 
success of the labor movement and the 
welfare of the worker and the toiler, had 
to arm himself with patience, breadth of 
understanding, vigor, and patriotic lead¬ 
ership in order to realize his goal of bet¬ 
terment of conditions for the working 
class. 

Here, in the life and works of Samuel 
Gompers, is an outstanding example of 
one who becomes a distinguished Amer¬ 


ican, rising from humble beginnings to 
high and exalted position in American 
industrial, political, and social life. 

Here, in the career of Samuel Gomp¬ 
ers, born in London of Dutch-Jewish 
stock, is found a striking example of 
what millions of immigrants before and 
after him have accomplished, namely, 
Infusing into American life the energy 
and spirit of industry, honesty, and 
thrift which have made America the 
most formidable Nation in power and 
prestige In the world. 

I like to dwell on this point because 
there exists too strongly in many quar¬ 
ters and sections of our country a tense 
feeling and prejudice against our new¬ 
comers, immigrants who. like Gompers— 
little schooled, dissatisfied with condi¬ 
tions in their homeland, seeing no fu¬ 
ture there for themselves or their off- 
.sprlng—sought liberty and freedom in 
our country, and at the same time ad¬ 
vance the interests of their adopted 
country. Like Gompers. they worked 6 
days a week, from 12 to 14 hours daily, 
at their trade or employment, plodded 
their weary way home, and in recenL 
years read their paper or listened to their 
favorite programs, and except for one 
night out either on Saturday or Sunday, 
retiring to their rest to be prepared for 
the next day and next wreck’s battles, 
extending into the years. Thus did they 
build up a backlog of simple but firm, 
honest endeavor and accomplishment, 
which went into the smews and life¬ 
blood of the Nation w'hlch gave them 
succor and aid. And if tliese contribu¬ 
tions were not enough, they and their 
children further acted to repay the debt 
of asylum given them, when in large, 
yes, overwhelming, numbers, they 
rushed to the aid of the Nation in time 
of two devastating wars and wrote dis¬ 
ting uishcjd feats of valor and sacrifice 
in illustrious pages of history, for Amer¬ 
icans of future years to emulate and 
revere. 

My friend vSam Gompers came from a 
so-called minority group. As a true 
American, he would not and did not per¬ 
mit wholesale or mass mistreatment of 
the human race. He fought with all his 
might the totalitarian way of life ex- 
emplifled by Kakser Wilhelm, who sought 
to make slaves and serfs of free men and 
women. Gompers labored in the vine¬ 
yard of human rights and freedom. He 
fought to protect the minorities regard¬ 
less of race, religion, or class. 

In America we find many minorities 
so-called, which makes up the greatest 
melting pot of all races, creeds, and col¬ 
ors on the face of the globe. America 
is great because the virtues of patriotism, 
liberty, and Justice abide with resolute 
heart among her people. There are. 
however, though fortunately small in 
number but nevertheless vocally strong, 
those who sound notes of hate and dis¬ 
cord against these minority groups, at¬ 
tempting to set minorities against each 
other. 

This hatemongering which begets 
prejudice, bigotry, and discrimination 
must be met and overcome by means 
of education and by law. 


Samuel Gompers did just that. He 
built up a sound and enduring trade 
unionism, first as a hard-working official 
in his Cigarmakers International Union, 
composed of all sorts and conditions of 
men. Later he organized the Brother¬ 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, which, 
together with the printers, the iron and 
steel workers, the granite cutters and 
other lesser craft unions, united about 
1881 to sow the seed which later brought 
forth the American Federation of Labor. 

I am aware of the organization called 
the Knights of Labor which, although 
it claimed at one time over 700,000 mem¬ 
bers, moved like a meteor along the sky 
and fell just as quickly to earth leaving 
practically no concrete or beneficial re¬ 
sults from its existence. 

Neither time nor space permit me to 
set forth in detail the complete record 
of the activities of Samuel Gompers. To 
do so would fill volumes. It is sufficient 
to point out a few which demonstrate 
that he was a pioneer in a field which 
called for sound, constructive, and for¬ 
ward-looking leadership. The labor 
movement in the eighties was in a criti¬ 
cal period. The Knights of Labor had 
failed because of inefficient leadership. 

Slowly but soundly, the great organ¬ 
izer. leading exponent of craft unionism, 
Gompers welded together an organiza¬ 
tion with his small group of trade union¬ 
ists as the nucleus and then moved for¬ 
ward regardless of the great obstacles 
confronting him on all sides which big 
business set up. He succeeded in keep¬ 
ing his organization intact, whether in 
time of adversity or good fortune. Grad¬ 
ually he became the spokesman for labor 
and oftentimes the spokesman for the 
large army of unorganized labor, 

SOUND PHILOSOPHY 

I believe it can be correctly stated that 
as president of the American Federation 
of Labor Mr. Gompers had no special or 
particular philosophy as to the aims of 
the labor movement. In the years be¬ 
fore World War I his program called 
for better wages, shorter hours, health¬ 
ier, and safer working conditions. 

These aims, he felt, could be furthered 
by pursuing or following business-union 
procedures and working within the 
framework of the existing order which 
he always upheld, supported and, pro¬ 
tected. For a time he took the position 
that labor did not aspire to share with 
the employer or take over control of the 
industry. 

EXPANSION OF LABOR UNION AIMS 

After the war, however. Mr. Gompery 
was forced to adopt a different or ex¬ 
panded position, namely, that viewing 
wages and hours as its concern and col¬ 
lective bargaining as its sole aim. was 
not the only program of the American 
Federation of Labor; that it included 
also the bidding for a progressive share 
in the proceeds of industry and a voice 
In industrial management. The union, 
he urged, would become responsible for 
the workers in industry. Along with this 
new statement of principles, he held 
strongly to the laissez faire doctrine of 
individualism—voluntarism, h^. called it. 
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He was strongly insistent that indus¬ 
try organize itself to govern itself, to im¬ 
pose tasks and rules and bring order into 
its own house. Thus it came about that 
in 1923 the American Federation of La¬ 
bor recorded itself against the antitrust 
laws, 

I remember in my friendly and close 
association with this sublime spirit 
whom we now honor, many instances of 
greatness. One, however, has always 
stood forth in my mind, namely, the deep 
and profound patriotism of my friend, 
l^he period was that of the First World 
War. America and Americans were de¬ 
bating the issues of participation by our 
country in the great war then being 
waged abroad. The country and our 
people were in the throes of a great de¬ 
bate, Indecision and vacillation were 
riding the crest when firm action and 
resolution should have been in command. 
The workers, like other groups, were un¬ 
certain as to whether our participation 
was necessary or justified. Many of the 
union locals opposed our entry into the 
war. 

COMPERS LEADS TUB A. K OF L, TO A GREAT 
TRIUMPH 

It was at this psychological moment 
that Samu(*l Gumpers as president of 
that great labor ori'.anization. the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, took hold. 
Here ap.ain the exceptional qualities of 
leadership asserted themselves. He 
readily realized the dangers of isolation¬ 
ism, its dangei's not only to his own group 
but mo.st impoi'taiit of all its danger to 
his adopted and beloved country. To 
work he went. No man ever waged a 
more relentless and soul-stuTing fight 
rgainst Kaiser Wiliiclm and his type of 
totalitarianism than did Sam Gompers. 
Although ill, almost 70 years old. he 
traveled from one end of the country to 
the other, addre.ssing meeting after 
meeting and exhorting, the union mem¬ 
bers, and the unorganized workers, to 
action. Then, biding hi.s time, he pre¬ 
pared the cour.se of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor and at its convention in 
November, 1917, at Buffalo, N Y., he in¬ 
vited Pi’esident Wilson to address the 
delegates. As Mr, Wilson entered the 
hall, every delegate stood up and gave 
support and approval to the President’s 
position, “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Ihis was one of the great- 
p.st triumphs in the life of Gompers and 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
force and influence of this great body of 
American workers did much to dissipate 
and scatter the power and influence of 
the pacihats and isolationists. It had 
the effect of clearing the atmosphere of 
doubt and indecision for those deluded 
but sincere Americans, as well as cast¬ 
ing aside the specious and untenable 
arguments of the Germanophiles and 
traitors. Gompers had more than es¬ 
tablished himself as a labor statesman. 

PRFSIDKIJT WILSON'S CONFIDENCE IN GOMPERS 

Wilson showed his confidence in Sam¬ 
uel Gompers in October 1915 when he 
named him one of the five members on 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, His was the job 


to make ready the forces of labor for the 
battle ahead. His colleagues on the 
board were Daniel V/lllard, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, and Dr. Franklin Martin. How 
well he did his part is best demonstrated 
by the great part labor played in produc¬ 
ing the implements and material of war 
in 1917^18. just as in 1941-45 the labor¬ 
ing groups did the same spectacular job 
a second time. 

President Wilson again called on him 
when he appointed Mr. Gompers on the 
Commission of International Labor Leg¬ 
islation in 1919. This Commission, com¬ 
posed of two representatives from each of 
the five Great Powers at the Peace Con¬ 
ference, were to act on matters affecting 
labor and work within the League of Na¬ 
tions for common action on conditions 
of employment. Although not fully 
satisfied with the work of the Draft Con¬ 
vention, he accepted it, as did the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor. 

OPPOSITION TO COMMUNISM AND SOCI^LIbM 

Hi.s opposition to communism and so¬ 
cialism manifested itself in strong, un¬ 
mistakable language. He warned that— 

Ojmmuiilhjm can inily be successful If It 
f.liccceds ill tying Itself to the mii.sses by 
directliif; Its api>euls in Jung.tiuge ol jingoistic 
Ecntiment, by agi;ruvatiii‘( and n^pluiting 
every ninnifestntion or rUsphiy of discord or 
discontent, 

Not, for example. In our day, the Com- 
muni.st parades and pickets for civil 
i igdits, better housing, and so forth. Ho 
knew that communism profits from the 
political mistake.^ of political parties, 
.Since these (‘i^rors permit the Commu¬ 
nists to proclaim themselve.s as the solo 
and only defenders of the national wel¬ 
fare and the country’s traditions. Gom- 
peis kept the Communists in the labor 
movement on the deten.sive and never 
permitted them to take the initiative. 

COMMUNISM, A TIIRE'VT lO UNION AUTONOMY 

Sam Gompers fought communism be¬ 
cause it constituted a distinct threat to 
union autonomy. To him, it meant ab¬ 
sorption of the union by the totalitarian 
state and thus becoming a mere cog 
within the framework and machinery of 
politics. 

He knew and recognized early in life 
as a union leader that when Communists 
win control of a union, not only do they 
change the personnel but also the ob¬ 
jective's and functions of the union. In 
addition they form and organize opposi¬ 
tion to the parent body. It becomes a 
tool, an ally of the Communist regime 
and loses its character as a trade-union. 

He saw New York as a maelstrom of 
revolutionary groups and many different 
national extractions. He saw in these 
formative years, the actionKS of the ex¬ 
tremists and the anarchists and soon 
came to the conclusion, how little or¬ 
ganized labor would gain if it joined or 
cooperated with these groups. 

Hence, he was attacked by the leaders 
of Bolshevism, Lenin and Trotsky, who 
called him an enemy of the proletariat. 
Communists accused him of being a 
bourgeois and labor faker. Lenin spoke 
in glowing terms of Daniel De Leon often 


referred to as the pope of the Socialist 
Party, De Leon was an arch enemy of 
Gompers in the labi movement. 

It was at this ti. that Communists 
had Infiltrated into a few trade-unions 
such as the needle trades in the State 
of New York and New England, into tex¬ 
tile, miners, and steelworkers unions. 
There developed consequently an ag¬ 
gressive left-wing movement in the 
American Federation of Labor which 
con.stantly attacked the conservative 
program of Gompers, continually de¬ 
manding the immediate recognition of 
Soviet Russia. 

OPPOSITION TO SOCIALISM 

Mr. Gompers had studied the prin¬ 
ciples of socialism in his youth. He soon 
learned to oppose it. Socialism to him 
meant the overthrow of free enterprise 
and the existing order to be replaced by 
socialism. Then, too, the Socialists 
were pacifists and opposed the war. He 
was viciously attacked by them because 
he stood for and promoted private en¬ 
terprise which wns and is today anath¬ 
ema to Socialists whose program is that 
of nationalization of Industry. Led by 
Gompers, the American labor movement 
accepted th(‘ conc^'pt of private property 
as a necessary agency for securing op¬ 
portunity for individual independence 
and resourcefulness. 

FEUDAL DARONS OF WEALTH DENY RECOGNITION 
TO LADOB 

Mr. Speaker, the enemies of labor and 
trade-unions with whom Samuel Gom- 
pi'i's had to contend in the early days of 
th(‘ir development and growth were pow- 
eiful indeed. One look at the imposing 
list of those who opposed and fought in- 
ces.snntly and with every unfair weapon 
at Uieir command, serves only in in¬ 
creasing my admiration and regard for 
the man we honor: 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who had ac- 
iiuired his wealth, as did some of the 
others T name, at the expense of low 
V agr\s paid the workers. He refused to 
recognize the union miners of Colorado. 

Andrew Carnegie, who with Hem*y 
Friek in 1892 opposed better conditions 
for labor and fought the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers in 
the Homestead strike with Pinkertons 
and help from unconscionable quarters, 
thereby almost crushing the cause of 
labor. 

George Pullman, of the Pullman Pal¬ 
ace Car Co., at Pullman, Ill., who advo¬ 
cated wage reduction and whose action 
resulted in the Pullman strike, pi’oducing 
hard and heavy burdens on the laboring 
man and his family. 

Jay Gould, an indu.strial tycoon of his 
day. a ruthless individualist, who, drunk 
with financial and economic power, be¬ 
lieved that progress meant accumulation 
of great private fortunes at the expense 
of the worker paid starvation wages. 

James Fisk, who used his resources to 
beat down labor, ably seconded and 
abetted by another arch foe of labor, 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corp., whoso sense of eco¬ 
nomic justice set a new low even in those 
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f'lrly days of hi^ih-handed action against 
labor-union unionism. 

John P. Morfian. along with Carnegie, 
R(>ckefellor. and E. J. Harriman, were 
among those who, at the beginning of 
tij? twentieth century, built up and de¬ 
veloped powerful systems of high 
finance, great monopolies in trade and 
ra’lroad industries—all by the sweat of 
labor, but denying the laborer just com¬ 
pensation. 

Take the case of miners forced always 
to strike for a living wage to keep out of 
peonage. Never given the opportunity 
to work the number of days of other in¬ 
dustries. the miners were forced to pul 
up with seasonable fluctuation in pro¬ 
duction. 

Forced to trade for their food supplies 
in the company stoi*es owned by the coal 
barons because of lack of funds, unable 
to obtain or aflord decent living condi¬ 
tions or housing facilities for their fam¬ 
ilies, the miners lived in squalid sur¬ 
roundings near the mines. Always in 
debt to the coal barons who held them in 
servitude, with no safety appliances and 
working hundreds of feet below the 
ground under perilous conditions, the 
plight of these workers has always been 
a desperate one. 

However, Mr. Speaker, they found a 
champion in Gompers, encouraged by 
men such as William Green, who fought 
successfully to improve these disgraceful 
conditions in slave w'ages and galley- 
slave working situations imposed by the 
autocrats of the coal industry. Truly 
does history repeat itself, 

Strange to say, these men have their 
exact counterparts today—ruthless men 
in their self-same positions In the trusts, 
monopolies, holding companies, who vote 
themselves large pensions upon retire¬ 
ment notwithstanding the high salaries 
they receive as an official of the corpora¬ 
tion for many years. Yet these self¬ 
same men deny pensions and security to 
those who made possible their millions, 
who as they are about to complete their 
span of life, seek in a manner of at¬ 
tempted appeasement to their complain¬ 
ing conscience, to distribute small sums 
proportionately to their wealth, to 
worth-while purposes such as endow¬ 
ments for educational institutions, li¬ 
braries. medical and economic research. 

But I say to them—too little and too 
lale for they have robbed the worker and 
his family of the just and equitable share 
of the fruits of his honest and produc¬ 
tive labor. Well did the apostle of a new 
era, another of my admired friends, 
William Jennings Bryan, phrase it in his 
Cross of Gold sp(‘ech which I had the 
high privilege of hearing at the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention in 1896 at 
Chicago: 

You shall not press down upon the head of 
labor this crown of thorns, 

You shall not cruelly mankiiicl upon a cross 
of gold. 

GOMPXRS WAGES GIGANTIC PICHT FOR LABOR’S 
LEGAL RIGHTS 

The Sherman Act passed in 1890. La¬ 
bor unions' activities were not included 


in the act. But the United States Su¬ 
preme Court in the Danbury Hatters case 
(308 U. S. 774) declared the act did apply 
to labor unions. Then came the Clayton 
Act of 1914, for which I had the honor 
of voting, signed by President Wilson, de¬ 
claring that "the labor of a human being 
was not a commodity or article of com¬ 
merce." This act was called by Gompers 
the Magna Carta of labor, and made the 
lawful existence of labor organizations 
which feared that the Government might 
start dissolution suits against labor un¬ 
ions such as those successfully prose¬ 
cuted by the Government in 1911 against 
the Standard Oil Co. and Tobacco Trusts. 

Another provision of the Clayton Act 
prohibited the granting of injunctions 
by Federal courts against certain specific 
labor activities such as peaceful picket¬ 
ing. But the interests keep up their op¬ 
position to the Clayton Act and the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Duplex Printing Co. case (254 U. S. 443) 
stated that the Clayton Act did not give 
any blanket immunity to labor. In this 
and other decisions the Supreme Court 
read into the work unreasonable re¬ 
straint of trade and commerce, the so- 
called rule of reason into the Sherman 
Act passed by the Supreme Court in 
1911. 

Another act, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act of 1932, which I also supported, made 
it an absolute prohibition for any Fed¬ 
eral court to issue an injunction in al¬ 
most any case involving a labor contro¬ 
versy. Labor held that this act which 
was interpreted by Justice.Frankfurter 
in the Hutcheson case (312 U. S. 219) in 
1941 makes labor injunctions forbidden. 

Today we find efforts made by the 
enemies of labor to overrule these pro¬ 
tections and safeguards properly given to 
labor on the ground, they say, and with ¬ 
out authority and reason, that labor 
unions are seeking to monopolize the 
supply of labor either on a large or lim¬ 
ited scale in restraint of trade. Those 
opponents of labor falsely charge and 
urge today that labor controls of pro¬ 
duction and the fixed prices by union 
action in commodities or services essen¬ 
tial to the public welfare require that 
labor unions come under the restraint 
of trade provisions of the Sheiman Act. 
In Gompers' day. he met up with William 
Howard Taft whom he fought step by 
step as an injunction judge, and later 
as a Presidential candidate; as President, 
and later as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Gompers opposed 
him. Taft contended that labor sought 
class legislation of the most vicious sort. 
Gompers replied that all legislation Is 
class legislation and that organization of 
labor having their origin in human need 
should be exempted from the provisions 
of the Sherman antitrust law. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson accepted this viewpoint of 
labor notwithstanding the fact that 
Gompers had opposed him in 1912 as 
against my friend Champ Clark, Speaker 
of the House in 1910, whom Gompers 
called "a more intrepid friend of labor 
never occupied that position." 


POLITICAL ACTION FORCED UPON LABOR 

Prom 1906 to 1912 Gompers took up 
political action through necessity of self- 
preservation of the labor movement. He 
had always believed that the courts 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 
had gone far beyond the use of their 
equitable jurisdiction and had rendered 
strikes ineffectual by unfair restrictions 
on picketing, free press. 

These injunctive measures destroyed 
the rights of the union members because 
the workingmen when deprived of their 
most effectual means of protection— 
namely, the right to refuse to work un¬ 
less justly rewarded for their labor—are 
placed under a serious handicap. Thus, 
faced with injunctions obtained by em¬ 
ployers based on flimsy evidence, untrue 
and false testimony, Gompers and his 
organization had no other alternative 
and determined to "reward our friends 
and punish our enemies. Elect those 
who support anti-injunction bills in 
legislative halls." He made it clear, 
however, that this action did not mean 
the formation of a labor party. Gomp¬ 
ers always fought those who advocated 
a labor party. In fact he feared it. 

After World War I we find Mr. Gomp¬ 
ers changing and modifying his views on 
political action. He was forced to the 
conclusion that economic action and 
nonpartisan political activity could not 
obtain the benefits union labor was now 
seeking. For labor now insisted on a 
share in the control of industry. A great 
struggle was raging between labor and 
capital. I saw that struggle in progress 
here in the House. The United States 
Steel Corp. and all big business making 
use of the injunction also either con¬ 
trolled or had great influence in the Re¬ 
publican Party. A few members of the 
Democratic Party were at times too 
much influenced by these predatory 
business groups. Something had to be 
done. Hence, much against his former 
views, Gompers took labor out into the 
political arena. The National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers was already 
there. Big business had been there for 
many years. 

The opposition was firmly entrenched 
in politics. It had men like Penrose. 
Root in the Senate and others in the 
House who placed every obstacle in the 
path of labor’s progress. Here Is an Il¬ 
lustration of this. If you will pardon the 
personal allusion, Mr. Speaker, I remem¬ 
ber well that in the first session of the 
Sixtieth Congress, I Introduced the first 
bill in the House—H. R. 21962—which 
embodied the principles of workmen’s 
compensation. The Republican major¬ 
ity, influenced by the large railroad in¬ 
terests, refused to consider same. They 
said it was unconstitutional and too 
costly, that it would seriously impair the 
financial structure of the railroad indus¬ 
try. History records otherwise. 

For 10 years we had endeavored to 
pass the Employer’s Liability Act abol¬ 
ishing the barbaric doctrines of assumed 
risk, contributory negligence, and the 
doctrine of fellow servant. No sooner 
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had we passed this act than the rail¬ 
road interests began to agitate for re¬ 
peal. And on March 1,1913, in tjie clos¬ 
ing hours of the session the Republican- 
controlled House railroaded through the 
House with only 40 minutes' debate and 
over 100 amendments to be acted upon, 
a measure—S. 5382—which practicar.y 
repealed the small benefits in the then 
extant law. This legislation favored the 
great railroads and corporations of the 
country, was a railroad measure to the 
7?th degree and against the laboring men 
of the Nation. 

On this eventful occasion, my thoughts 
and memories revert to those memorable 
days in my early career as a Member of 
Congress, when labor was fighting for its 
very life and for a rightful place in our 
social, economic, and political life. Its 
champion was Gompers, and a braver, 
more spirited and able fighter and leader 
never lived. His opposition came from 
both within and without. He traded 
blow for blow and he fought his way to 
the top amid a morass of confused think¬ 
ing with no compass to chart the course, 
and dissension to quell in his own ranks. 

The enemies of labor saw in him a dis¬ 
tinct threat to their stronghold and con¬ 
trol of the worker—control to time, 
wages, and the general welfare of their 
workers whom they kept in .serfdom. He 
raised their status to that of free men. 
He protected the rights of the union, 
forced the employer to collective bar¬ 
gaining and bettered the working con¬ 
ditions of the laboring men and women. 
Samuel Gompers, Mr. Speaker, repre¬ 
sented a dynamic force in American life 
and left a record of rectitude, sincerity, 
and altruism which brought about a 
labor movement in America which is 
stronger, more inclusive, and more united 
and compact than in any other nation in 
the world. 

Today the American Federation of 
Labor reflects the alms, hopes, and as¬ 
pirations of Samuel Gompers for the wel¬ 
fare of the worker and the Nation of 
which that w^orthy organization is an in- 
tegi-al and necessary part. 

Although departed from our midst al¬ 
most a quarter of a century ago, the 
spirit of Samuel Gompers live'; in that 
great org.anization whose objects he fur¬ 
thered and in whose behalf he dedicated 
and consecrated his entire life. 

One of his admirers aptly summed up 
his place in American history: 

America was his world. * ♦ • Every 

npot and every country outside of his Ameri¬ 
can horlsauu was merely subsidiary and sub¬ 
urban. As a matter of fact, Samuel Gompers 
was the American American, although born 
in Whitechapel of his time. What he lacked 
In greatness of soul or Vjraln, he made up in 
loyalty of untarnished rectitude. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole world respects 
and reveres the memory of my close 
friend, Samuel Gompers and the exalted 
Americanism of a great American whose 
last words were so typical of a patriot: 

God bless our American Instltutlona. May 
they grow better day by day. 


Danger to United States in Silencing 
Defense Experts 

EXTENSION OF REMA^IKS 

OP 

HON.ZALESN. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, an article entitled “Danger 
to United States Seen in Silencing Ex¬ 
perts on Defense Problems,“ written by 
the well-known writer David Lawrence, 
and published in the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star on August 30,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dancer to United States Seen in Silencing 

Experts on Defense Problems—Mac- 

Arthur Declaration on Formosa Is Mili¬ 
tary Theory at It,s Best 

(By David Lawrence) 

Conceding that this week was an inoppor¬ 
tune occasion for the dihcusslon of the 
strategic importance of Formosa, the luct re¬ 
mains that an unhealthy attitude is de¬ 
veloping in the National Capital toward the 
revelation of truth tr the American people 
by military men concerning problems of de¬ 
fense. 

Tlie United States Armed Forces are today 
In Korea and blood Is being spilled because 
the defense ol an outpo.st In the Par East was 
not thoroughly discussed In advance and the 
opinion of our highest military men solicited 
on the subject. 

Why was the defense of Korea, lor In¬ 
stance, considered of no Interest to the 
people of the United States last January? 
Who made the decision to suppress the facts 
about Korea’s strategic Importance? Since 
It was not the military men, how can the 
American people learn what tlielr views 
really were? It does not seem plausible that 
American military opinion would regard the 
pcissesslon of Korea by a hostile jiower as a 
matter ol Indifference to us, especially when 
the Jupan-Okiiiawa-Phlllpplnes line is sup¬ 
posed to be our prime delense. For If Korea 
were to become a base for Soviet air power 
and submarines, the future of Japan as a 
possible ally of the United States would be¬ 
come perilous. Korea geographically is a 
knife projected against a peaceful Japan. 

TOO MUCH ’‘HUiSM-HUSH” 

The argument will be made that to discuss 
anything of this sort is to invade “foreign 
policy.” There was a time—in the days of 
Isolationism—when American frontiers were 
on our own Pacific and Atlantic coasts. To- 
diCy, however, America's frontiers are on the 
Elbe River in Europe and In Korea as well 
as Formosa. To Insist that everything going 
on abroad can be commented on unofficially 
only by one department Is to curry the hush- 
hush idea too far. 

The outline of American defense strategy 
which General MacArthur has given Is ex¬ 
actly the outline which the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would express If they 
were permitted to speak their minds as to 
defense problems outside the continental 
United States. There were one or two sen¬ 
tences In the MacArthur statement which 
might better have been omitted by the gen¬ 
eral, as they referred to the views of op¬ 
ponents of the policy he was advocating. 


Outside of these brief phrases, the declara¬ 
tion can stand as an expression of American 
military theory at Its best. 

The danger to America in suppressing ex¬ 
pert discussion of defense problems Is grow¬ 
ing. Back in 1940, when Admiral Taussig 
was testifying before a Senate committee, he 
advocated that the United States enter into 
naval arrangements immediately with other 
nations, liicludin;;; the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment, for the protection of our far-eastern 
Interests. He was reprimanded by the late 
Pi’esident Roosevelt, but the advice he gave, 
If accepted, would have saved many thou¬ 
sands of American lives and might have 
thwarted Japan’s naval sortie to the south 
In 1941 and 1942. 

EXPERTS INTIMIDATED 

Only last October Admiral Louis Denfeld, 
Chief of Naval Operallons, In answer to the 
questions of the House Armed Servico.s Com¬ 
mittor, expressed himself frankly and con¬ 
scientiously on what defense weapons and 
strategy should bo used. Had his advice 
b(*en taken, America would today be better 
able to cope with the Korean war. But he 
was publicly reprimanded and removed from 
office. Immediately all expert opinion was 
intimidated and today It’s an open secret 
that congressional committees cannot get 
completely independent views from high 
military chiefs. 

One wonders how far toward the totali¬ 
tarianism of communism and fascism Ameri¬ 
cans have drilled in their zeal for siippres- 
Blon of truth, especially when it Is sought 
from exports in their particular fields. If 
the l^tate Department alone cun discuss de¬ 
fense ol areas in dillerent parts of the world 
where our forces are stationed, then the 
value of a Defense Department ns an instru¬ 
ment of military advice may be questioned. 
If there arc, ns reported, major differences of 
opinion today between the State Department 
and the Delense Department, It must be 
because each is not permitted freedom of 
expression. There is no reason why the 
Defense Department shouldn’t say what It 
thinks is a necessary defense program from 
the standpoint of national safety, and there 
Is no reason why the State Department 
should not, if it wishes, argue against the 
wisdom of employing American forces in de- 
fen.He of those same areas—looking at It from 
» tiipiomatlc standpoint. 

'The American people could then get all 
tlu* laclB and all the expert advice. But ap¬ 
parently there are some Americans who be¬ 
lieve that everybody hereabouts should ac¬ 
cept goose-8topping discipline anri that even 
the press should refrain from printing news 
giving the statements of Important p^'rsons 
11 such statements do not conform to State 
Department policy. 


Inexcusable Blander Made by Justice Bur¬ 
ton, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most inexcusable blunders ever com¬ 
mitted by an official of this Government 
was that committed by Justice Burton, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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In hls Insult to the people of Mississippi 
a few days ago, when, without rhyme or 
reason, he issued a stay of execution in 
the case of Willie McGee, a Negro, who 
has been convicted three times of one of 
the most horrible, brutal, and beastly 
crimes ever committed by a human 
being. ^ 

We all realize the dangers of the 
Frankfurter cabal, and the damages its 
far-reaching tentacles have done, and 
are still doing. When I read this order 
issued by Justice Burton a few days ago, 
at the behest of a bunch of Communists, 
it made me wonder how far the influence 
of this cabal had gone in controlling the 
courts of the land. 

Thomas Jefferson once said that if 
this Governinent was ever destroyed, it 
would be destroyed by the courts. 

Now here are the facts in the Willie 
McGee case. Willie McGee was con¬ 
victed of raping a white woman on No¬ 
vember 2,1945—-almost 5 years ago. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Couit 
of Mississippi on the ground that public 
sentiment against that vicious outrage 
was so high that McGee could not get a 
fair trial in the county in which he com¬ 
mitted the crime. The supreme court 
reversed the case and granted a change 
of venue. He was tried again before an 
impartial Jury in another county, con¬ 
victed. and sentenced to death. An ap¬ 
peal was taken to the supreme court of 
Mi.ssissippi again on the ground that 
there were no Negroes on the jury. The 
case was reversed, Negroes were placed 
on the jury, and the defendant was again 
unanimously convicted. 

His case was again appealed to the 
Bupreme Court of Mississippi and af¬ 
firmed by that tribunal. 

A petition for a stay of execution was 
then filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States by a couple of New York 
lawyers, named Samuel Roseiiwein and 
Arthur G. Silverman, who represent a 
Communist-front organization known as 
th(' Civil Rights Congress. The Supreme 
Court denied the petition for a stay of 
execution. 

They then filed with the Supreme 
Court of the United States a petition for 
a writ of certiorari to have the case re¬ 
viewed by that tribunal. That petition 
was denied, and the writ of certiorari 
refused. 

Then after the Supreme Court had ad¬ 
journed, a Communist lawyer from New 
York, named Bella S. Abzug, represent¬ 
ing the so-called Civil Rights Congress— 
which was branded by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the United States ns “subversive 
and Communist’^ and by the Committee 
on lln-American Activities of the House 
of Representatives as beirifi “dedicated 
to the defense of individual Communists 
and the Communist Party,” this Bella S. 
Abzug. attorney for this Communist or¬ 
ganization, lilcd with Justice Burton a 
petition asking for a stay of execution 
and a writ of certiorari, rehashing the 
same lying contention the Communists 
have been using tlnoughout this long 
drawn-out proceeding. 

Justice Burton simply went out of hls 
way to issue this stay of execution at the 
request of this Communist-front organ¬ 
ization—thereby doing the law abiding 


Negroes, as well as the white people, of 
Mississippi infinite harm. 

These Communists are whining be¬ 
cause this is a Negro that was convicted 
of raping a white woman. If he had been 
a white man and had been convicted of 
such a crime, he would have been exe¬ 
cuted long ago. 

"Jilicse Reds do not give a tinker’s damn 
about the Negroes. They are just trying 
to stir up strife wherever they can. 

Thomas Jefferson may have been right 
when he said that if this Government 
was ever destroyed it would be destroyed 
by the courts. 


Moscow Peace Petition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record relative to the 
Moscow peace petition. I include the 
following: 

THE MOSCOW PEACE PETITION 

A striking cartoon appearing recently 
in a morning paper—Washington Post. 
July 14—depicted a Soviet-type tank 
grinding over the body of a South 
Korean, A grinning officer leaned from 
the tank, dangling a scroll before his 
agonized victim. “By the way,“ he says, 
“have you signed our petition to out¬ 
law new weapons?” 

That cartoon is only a slight exaggera¬ 
tion of the truth. And the petition is 
no joke. It is part of an unparalleled 
Moscow propaganda offensive. 

Over half the people of Korea are 
said to have signed that petition before 
the Red puppet forces unleashed their 
unprovoked attack on the Republic of 
Korea. That should satisfy anybody’s 
mind as to how much peace there really 
is in the petition. 

The same petition is being circulated 
all over the world, and America is no 
exception. There’s a large-scale cam¬ 
paign going on here too. It’s not by any 
means confined to Reds or fellow travel¬ 
ers. It is aimed at average, decent 
people in your town and mine. 

That petition Is made in Moscow. It 
has no other purpose on earth than to 
stir up confusion in the ranks of dfc- 
mocracy, and to hide the infamous 
march of Red legions behind a smoke 
screen of peaceful protestations. It Is 
an integral part of the Communist tactic 
of preaching peace and practicing war. 

While most of us have been told about 
the true nature of the petition, or can 
see through it without too much trouble, 
a lot of Americans will be taken in by 
It unless they are warned. 

I think that this peace petition ought 
to be publicized in every possible way, to 
assure that more innocent people will 
not be duped into aiding and abetting 
the Communist effort to conquer the 
world. We should let the American peo¬ 


ple know that every signature on that 
petition is a knife in the back of an 
AmerlcQ^n soldier in Korea. 

I think moreover that the United 
States should take a stronger and more 
dynamic course in publicizing the Ideals 
and the way of life which we are cham¬ 
pioning. It is worse than tragic to let 
the Communists steal and distort to their 
own ends such words as peace, liberty 
and democracy. It is a grave error to 
let the impression grow among oppressed 
peoples that the Soviet Union is the real 
proponent of peace, and more specifical¬ 
ly, of international controls for atomic 
energy. 

A brief look at the Soviet peace pe¬ 
tition and the over-all propaganda pro¬ 
gram of which it is a part will indicate 
the serious nature of the offensive, and 
will point to ways of combating it. 

Designed to weaken the free peoples’ 
will to resist conquest by force or by sub- 
ver.'^ion. the Moscow peace offensive 
W’orks in these main ways: 

It excites European fears that the re¬ 
armament program of the western pow¬ 
ers will result in a lowering of living 
standards only now recovering from the 
war. that food and clothing will become 
Increasingly hard to get, and that taxes 
will go sky-high. This attack of course 
is meant to reduce support for the joint 
defense effort in western Europe. 

It stirs the universal fear of war, and 
particularly seeks to convince Europeans 
that western rearmament will provoke a 
war which will destroy Europe. 

It preys upon the universal desire of 
people to end the nerve-wracking inter¬ 
national tension. 

Now let us consider the Moscow peti¬ 
tion, The original copy was fabricated in 
Stockholm last March at the Red-domi¬ 
nated Congress of Partisans of Peace. 
It has become broadly known as the 
“Stockholm Petition,” despite the bitter 
and disgusted objections of the Swedes. 
I think that out of courtesy to the Swedes 
and a simple desire for accuracy, Amer¬ 
icans should clearly label this petition 
as the “Moscow Petition” from now on. 

The petition calls for three things. 

First, the unconditional abolition of 
atomic weapons; 

Second, the institution of strict inter¬ 
national controls; 

Third, establishing that any govern¬ 
ment which first uses the atomic weapon 
against another shall be considered guilty 
of war crimes against humanity. 

Translated into simple English, that 
petition reads: “Disruption, duplicity, 
and double-dealing.” While it should 
be no surprise that the Communists en- 
gaoO in such practices, this simply 
worded petition has a surface innocence 
which bel'i^’ its real meaning. Let us 
look a little closer. 

Now everybody who reads the papers 
knows that the United States has been 
trying for 5 years to promote an effective 
internatinal system of atomic control. 
We offered to give up all our tremendous 
advantage in the atomic field if nations 
would work out a fool-proof set-up of 
controls and inspection. We even de¬ 
veloped a pilot plan. The UN took it 
over, improved it, and worked out an 
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international plan which was approved 
by most of the nations of the world. 

Among all the nations of the world, 
only the Soviet Union and four of its 
satellites vetoed against the plan. 

Why did they reject the UN plan? We 
can guess. The UN plan would have 
made it impossible to build atom bombs 
in secret. It would have taken the 
ownership of atonic plants and ma- 
lerials out of the hands of individual 
nations, and so would have limited each 
nation’s development of atomic energy. 
Finally, it would have allowed interna¬ 
tional t^^ .IS free access to any country 
at any time. An international search- 
Pght \;ould have been thrown into all the 
dark corn.io of the Soviet rcfrime. 

So ^or the demand of the Mos¬ 
cow petition for intern* tional control of 
atoia'c enei.y. Men ir trlions where 
inloi mation is uncensored. and those in 
slave states who are able to listen to the 
Voice of America or the UN radio will 
kno\v who is the real opponent of inter¬ 
national control of the atom. Commu¬ 
nism is the onionent. 

Now, ’vhat about the demand of the 
petition for the unconditional abolition 
of atomic weapons? 

This is the standard Soviet counter¬ 
proposal to the UN plan for atomic con¬ 
trol. The line is that the Soviet Union 
cannot affo"i to becorc? enme.shed in a 
\/orld control system, undergo inspec¬ 
tion, and so on, until the United States 
has given up its stockpile of bombs. The 
Soviets suggest therefore, that all bombs 
be destroyed, the thoroughness of the 
job to be checked by the UN, and that 
after that has been done will be the 
proper time to negotiate an interna¬ 
tional plan. They are veiT vague about 
controls or Inspection. They believe 
that control and policing of the atom 
should in the main be the responsibility 
of each nation—the Communist honor 
system, in other words. 

The p Dposal for the total abolition 
of weapons as a condition to setting up 
a control system seems fairly obvious as 
to purpose. It is a demand impossible 
of fulfillment, since the free world can¬ 
not deprive itself of its major weapon 
without real reciprocity. It follows that 
the Soviet rulers do not now want a real 
control system. They block it by their 
proposal, and at the .same time try to 
put the United States in the unflattering 
light of an aggressive and war-monger- 
ing nation. 

The suggestion of the petition that 
the first nation to use an atomic weapon 
be considered a ivar criminal against 
humanity also has obvious implications. 

From the Red standpoint the main 
fact about atomic energy today is that 
the United States has a lot more of it 
than the Soviet Union does. Our stock¬ 
piles of atomic weapons are probably the 
only thing preventing the launching of 
a flood of Red death around the world. 

The Soviets have always hoped to neu¬ 
tralize this one military advantage of 
the democratic world. They have tried 
to do it by their counterproposals in the 
UN. They are trying to do it now with 
their propaganda campaign. If they 
could, for example, extract a statement 
that the United States will never droil 


the first bomb, they would win a great 
strategic victory. With the great deter¬ 
rent effect of American atomic power 
neutralized, the Soviets or their satellites 
could mount conventional military at¬ 
tacks at will-—Korea again all over the 
world. There w^ould be almost nothing 
to stop them. Meanwhile, they would 
be doing their best to catch up with us in 
the development of atomic weapons. 

Summing it up, here is what the So¬ 
viets probably hope to accomplish 
through this peace petition of theirs: 

As mentioned, they would like to neu¬ 
tralize tL<< advantage of the bomb by 
making its use indefensible in the view 
of world opinion. 

They want to associate the idea of 
aggression with the atomic weapon, and 
to dLsassoclate it from the real acts of 
aggression being carried on by the Com¬ 
munists. 

They may want to build up a basis for 
claiming popular support for their atomic 
policy proposals to the UN. 

They want to channelize non-Com- 
munisL peace .sentiment into the Parti¬ 
sans of Peace movement. 

By these means they seek to contrib¬ 
ute to over-all disruption—to turn dem¬ 
ocratic peoples against their own govern¬ 
ments and policies; to encourage mu¬ 
tual distrust among free governments 
and peoples; and to trick non-Commu- 
nists into abetting their efforts to sab¬ 
otage western security measures through 
slow-ups, strikes and the like. 

Now we have very good authority for 
the sabotage aspect of the Red petition. 
I cite an article from the Soviet news¬ 
paper Pravda by the Communist writer 
Leonid Sobelev. The article makes it 
clear that the phony peace appeal has 
purposes other than simply to outlaw 
the atom bomb. 

Concerning the real implications of 
.signing the petition, Mr. Sobelev had 
this to say: 

I vote against war—and this Is not merely 
a matter oi words. It means that I shall 
do my viimost to prevent war. I Blinll stop 
the trains; I shall reluse to unload the ships 
carrying war materials; I shall not supply 
fuel lor the planes; I shall seize the arms 
of the inercen.arles; I shall not allow my son 
or my husband to go to war; I shall deprive 
the ministers ol food, drink, telephones, 
transport, and coal. Let those who are drag¬ 
ging us Into the war do the lighting them¬ 
selves. 

That petition is a call to treason. The 
Interpretation placed on the petition by 
the Kremlin, and being made known to 
Communists in other countrie.s, is that 
it is a call for the creation of fifth 
columns in all *ree countries to sabotage 
both their economies and their defen.se 
preparations. 

Further evidence as to the Mo.scow In¬ 
terpretation of the peace petition ap¬ 
pears in a New York Times story of July 
21. Needless to say, American Commu¬ 
nists are not talking in public about the 
Kremlin interpretation of the phony 
peace petition. It would be very healthy 
if all Americans could read Mr. Sobelev’s 
words. 

The Moscow ‘‘petitions of peace” cam¬ 
paign is big and well ordered. Its goal 
is to gather three to four hundred million 
signatures. That is a lot of signatures. 


even figuring In the subjugated people 
who sign what they are told to sign. It 
adds up to a major and very effective 
propaganda stroke. 

The campaign is about completed in 
North Korea and in eastern Europe, with 
over 60.000,000 signatures claimed. The 
Soviet Union claims over 90,000,000 
names in Its campaign at home. A 
campaign in Viet Nam and China has 
just got under way. In western Europe 
over 15.000.000 signatures are claimed. 
The most active campaigns are in France, 
5.000,000 gathered to date, and Italy. 
These nations, as is well known, are par¬ 
ticularly concerned with postwar prob¬ 
lems and troubled by tough Communist 
minorities. Interestingly, Yugoslavia 
has been excluded from the “partisans 
of peace” group and is not taking part 
ill the campaign. The Latin-American. 
African, and non-Communist Asian pro¬ 
grams are just under way. 

The Communist goal in the United 
States is 5,000.000 signatures. E.stimated 
Communists and fellow travelers in the 
United States number about 500,000. 
That means that the Communists and 
their conscious friends hope to rope in 
about four and a half million unsuspect¬ 
ing Americans of unquestionable loyalty. 

Although the Daily Worker and other 
Communist publications are promoting 
the propaganda drive, the Soviet Union 
l.s trying to camouflage its direction and 
the exclusively communistic nature of 
the campaign. However, the Commu¬ 
nists here in the United States seem to 
be forced to work pretty much in the 
open with the aid of transparent Com¬ 
munist-front organizations. 

Among these are the Peace Informa¬ 
tion Bureau In New York, the American 
Slav Congress, the National Labor Peace 
Conference connected with the interna¬ 
tional Partisans of Peace group, and the 
United States Youth Sponsoring Com¬ 
mittee, World Peace Appeal, in New 
York. These groups have been most 
ar'ive in soliciting signatures around 
IMiiladelphia, New York City, and the 
west coast, though they have circulated 
petitions right here in Wa.shlngton. 

The United States campaign v;ill con¬ 
clude with a National Peace Congress in 
S.eptembor at New York under the aegis 
of the American Slav Congress. Then 
a number of events arc being lined up to 
dignify the later stages of the global 
campaign. A special jury will meet In 
August to study the nominations for 
three int -national awards for artistic 
works considered most effective in pro¬ 
moting world peace. The whole show 
wdll be rounded off by a gala World Peace 
Congress in the late fall, at which the 
Red propaganda effort will probably 
achieve new heights of activity. 

With this information in hand, it is 
difficult not to see the possible gravity of 
the propaganda drive. In Berlin, where 
the citizens have perhaps a more inti¬ 
mate understanding of the meaning of 
communism than most of u.s here, the 
Communists distributing these petitions 
do so at the risk of life and limb. Here 
in America we should be looking for ef¬ 
fective ways to counteract the Commu¬ 
nist appeal. 

Both a positive and a negative ap¬ 
proach to the challenge are needed. 
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On the negative side, we must find 
ways of limiting directly the effective¬ 
ness of the campaign by exposing its 
real nature and purposes, and by giving 
it broad and unfavorable publicity. 

We must brand it as a product of 
Moscow. 

There is much we can do. For ex¬ 
ample, the big, well-organized Red sig¬ 
nature drive in the United States ob¬ 
viously must cost a lot of money. Just 
where is that money coming from? 
That is a question which an alert Con¬ 
gress might be asking at this time. It 
might not be a bad idea to find out ju.st 
who is sustaining this Communist drive 
at home at the same time that other 
Americans are sustaining with their 
lives an anti-Communist drive in Korea. 

While the n(?gaUve, debunking job is 
necessary, it should not be the main job. 
Why in the world must we and the other 
western democracies always be on the 
defensive in the battle of ideas and words 
with the Communists? Certainly, we 
arc at a temporary disadvantage in hav¬ 
ing to fight cleanly and honestly again.st 
an unprincipled opponent. That does 
not mean that w" have to fight with 
pillows, and with our eyes closed. The 
truth and the right are on the side of the 
democracies, and they must be used 
effectively. 

Wc must fight hard and heads up. 
beating the Communists to the jump. 
V/e must push them on the defensive in 
this conflict of words—of truth against 
lies. 

Wc cannot expect to succeed in beat¬ 
ing the Communists at their own game 
ii we refuse to invest time, money, and 
effort in our instruments for informing 
the world about our beliefs and activities. 
We cannot fight them effectively if we 
remain constantly on the defensive, able 
only to counterpunch against absurd, yet 
telling, accusations. 

Wc must fight the big lie with the big 
truth. 


Paying for the War in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following open letter 
published in the Pierce County (Nebr.) 
Leader for July 27, 1950: 

An Open Letter to President Harry Truman, 

Senator Hugh Buti.er, and Congressman 

Karl Stepan at Washington, D. 0. 

Honorable Gentlemen : A week ago 
Wednesday the majority of the families la 
this county gathered around their radios to 
hour the words of the President as he told 
of the seriousness of the communistic threat 
to the world and of the actions of the United 
States to meet this threat in Korea. 

Now. a full week has gone by and folks 
have all hud a chance to think over carefully 
the seriousness of that talk. 


The general opinion of the residents In 
this county is wholehearted support of the 
••policing” decision In Korea. This decision 
Is not a “flag-waving decision,” but the re¬ 
sult of careful consideration of the threat 
to the American way of life. 

The people here in this county realize that 
this new war, or “policing,” as you may want 
to call it. Is going to bring tears and life¬ 
long sorrows to many who will feel the loss 
of loved ones. 

It is thoroughly understood that the 
Korean situation Is not just a skirmish but 
a dreadful battle that will lost 6 to 9 months 
or perhaps a year. 

The people of Pierce County ore ready and 
willing to do their part. The Job that falls 
upon this county Is furnishing manpower in 
forming an army and navy to serve our coun¬ 
try. Probably the second largest contribu¬ 
tion by the county will be tho raising of 
loodstulfs. For this job the county is well 
equipped and fully experienced. 

Perhaps some of our folks will enter de¬ 
fense plants, move their families to larger 
communities, and aid in the building of 
tanks, airplanes, and other Implements of 
war. 

There is one other part that the citizens 
ol Pierce County will be called upon to do to 
win this war—that is, to help pay our share 
ol the financial burden. 

The President, in his radio talk, mentioned 
the tremendous cost of armament and pre¬ 
paredness. Perhaps we may grumble some¬ 
what. taut if by digging deeper Into our pock¬ 
ets we can better equip our soldiers and 
perhaps speed up the day of final victory, wo 
will be proud to furnish our dollars. 

Veterans of World Wars I and II have care¬ 
fully explained the needs of good clothing 
and good food and good armament to build 
a good army. Do not spare any expense in 
making our Armed Forces the best equipped 
in this world today. 

There is one small request we would like 
to make of our President, Mr. Truman, and 
of Mr. Butler and Mr. Stefan. You three 
gentlemen are the voire in Washington for 
Pierce County, and with the power of that 
voice will you .see that the dollars sent from 
Pierce County are spent wisely? Furnish 
our Armed Forces with everything they need 
or can use, but for the duration of this war¬ 
like unrest, let’s curtail drastically or elimi¬ 
nate entirely all the many Federal projects 
that take so many tax dollars today. 

Wc arc expecting a lieavy tax burden that 
is going to hurt, but this pain will amount 
to little or nothing If we know these dol¬ 
lars will shorten the war and save lives of 
the men and boys in our Armed Forces. 

A new post-offlee building or two, or per¬ 
haps a new Federal building, can easily be 
postponed until after this war. We agree 
slum clearances are fine things, but put these 
plans in tho bottom drawer of your desks 
until peace once more is here. 

Perhaps a new river dike or a new bridge 
needs Federal assistance—just let it wait 
until the war Is over. Wc know we will have 
to postpone many of our personal plans dur¬ 
ing this emergency, and as our representa¬ 
tives in Washington we sincerely ask that 
you make tho same plans to postpone Fed¬ 
eral projects that can wait. 

When this Nation is at war politics is an 
Issue that should be forgotten. Hammer the 
lid tight on that well-known pork barrel 
and direct our dollars to where they will do 
the most good. 

Through excellent equipment may the lives 
of many American men be spared. With the 
efforts of Pierce County citizens and with our 
financial assistance may this war be a short 
one. With your help in Washington to see 
our dollars well directed may the day of 
peace and the ceasing of bloodshed be 
hastened. 

Bill Cox. 


Hon. William J. Greeny Jr.^ 
of Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it affords 
me a great deal of pleasure to say a 
few kind words about my good friend 
and colleague, and to place before the 
House the words of praise for the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania, the Honor¬ 
able William J. Green, Jr., of the Fifth 
District, written by my friend, Elihu D. 
Stone, of the American Zionist Council, 
because of my deep personal interest in 
Zionism and the Republic of Israel. 

That Mr. Green is a warm personal 
friend, as well as a colleague, adds fur¬ 
ther to my pleasure. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that in the gentleman’s service 
in the House of Representatives he has 
shown himself worthy of the honor be¬ 
stowed by his constituents. He has 
proved himself alert, well informed, de¬ 
voted to humanitarian legislation of 
merit, and dedicated to the noblest aims 
of representative government, while 
never ;:tultifying his record or his per¬ 
sonality by being ostentatious—-in other 
words, he is able, energetic, decisive, but 
never a “stuffed shirt." He is a man 
among men, a man who has strong con¬ 
victions and who has the coui'age to 
stand up for them. 

I am very happy to Include in the 
Record, under leave, as part of my re¬ 
marks. the letter addressed to the gen¬ 
tleman by Mr. Stone on June 20, to which 
1 have already referred: 

American Zionist Council. 

Washington Bureau. 
Hon. William J. Green, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Orsxn: The Joint dec¬ 
laration by the Government of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
relative to the Near East, which was made 
public by the President on May 25. is a sig¬ 
nificant document which may lead to the 
establishment of peaceful relationship be¬ 
tween Israel and Its Arab neighbors if hon¬ 
estly carried out. 

Your kind and effective cooperation in 
urging our State Department to take action 
for the purpose of promoting peace and tran¬ 
quillity In the Near East Is deeply appreci¬ 
ated. 

The said declaration as I analyze it con¬ 
tains the following points: 

1. For the first time In modern history the 
Big Three—the United States, England, and 
France—agreed on concerted and coordinated 
action In that sensitive region of the world 
—^the Near East. It is a wholesome substitute 
for the pursuit of the hitherto policy of 
unilateral action resulting very often in con¬ 
flicting action. It Imposes collective respon¬ 
sibility. 

2. The calling for a pledge on the Arab 
countries and Israel to refrain from any and 
every aggressive or warlike action against 
one another as a condition precedent to the 
future delivery of arms should serve to dis¬ 
courage the Arab warmongers. 

8. The pledge by the Fig Three to place 
Israel in a condition of equality and parity 
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with the Arab States with reference to deliv¬ 
ery of arms, and the establishment of a bal¬ 
ance of arms ' tween them, If honestly car¬ 
ried out, should serve as an encouragement 
toward establishment of permanent peace 
between the Arab States and Israel. 

4. The unequivocal declaration by the Big 
Three of their opposition to the development 
of an arms race between the Arab States 
and Israel implies a policy of vigilant watch¬ 
fulness obligating the Big Three to stop the 
Ehioment of arms whenever the threat of 
euf'h an arms race manifests itself. 

5. The Big Three pledged themselves to 
lake immediate and joint action w’hcnever 
and w’hercver a threat to peace in that eec- 
tlon of the world may appear. They agreed 
to take such Joint action within and out- 
Eide the United Nations. The term “out¬ 
side” is most decisive. It Implies speedy 
and prompt action by the iJig Three to pre¬ 
vent a threat of nggresslon from being con¬ 
verted into actual aggression. 

Like any other similnr document this 
declaration will not P’leruto It sell. It l.s as 
Etrong as the reliability ol its authors and no 
more. 

Vve assume and we must asbume that the 
Big Tliree—the United States, England, and 
Fraiu'c—acted and will continue to act In 
good faith. 

How'cver, in the light of past sad ex¬ 
periences and disappointments, we must rely 
upon the vigilance of the friends of Israel 
like your good self to sec to it that the De¬ 
partment of State carries out honestly the 
terms ol the said Big T’hree declaration. 

As you W"ll know, tile past record of the 
Near East Division of our Department of 
State Is one ol luifnendllnesb to Ibracl. The 
”B**vlti” line dominated 

Your noble services to the cause of Israel 
will always be remembered. The Jewish 
people are a gratelul people; they never 
forget their friends. 

You, dear Congresbman, have proven your¬ 
self to be li true and tested friend. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 
fcSlncerely, 

Eltiit; D. Stone. 


Lee Pressman Is Hard Pressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Ammst 31, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished colleague, the 
r.entieman from Kansas [Mr. ScrivnerI 
called attention this morniiii? to the fact 
that the American people are entitled to 
know how it came about that Mr. Lee 
Pressman and. other avowed one-time 
Communists, obtained high positions In 
the Federal service. I think the Ameri¬ 
can people suspect the answer. 

Be that as it may, the Sun, of Balti¬ 
more, in an editorial contained in its 
edition of yesterday, sets forth some of 
the results that have followed the activi¬ 
ties of men of this stamp while in the 
employ of our Federal Government. 

Under leave, the editorial follows: 

Those Early New Deal Agrarians Who 
Learned Farming From K. Marx 

Ever since the New Dealers first arrived in 
Washington there has been a partiality 
among them for the asphalt-concrete type 


of farm expert. Men who did their farming 
In penthouse window boxes, and their farm 
thinking in Park Avenue cocktail parties 
were numerous in all the early New Deal 
farm offices. Among them, Mr. Lee Pressman 
now tells us, was a high concentration of 
farmers whoso agricultural lore consisted 
largely of what they had picked up from 
Karl Marx. 

To men of this stripe, the Abts, the 
Kramers, the Witts, and the Pressmans, the 
American farmer was a peasant in thrall to 
finance capital. His salvation lay in putting 
him in thrall as soon as possible to the sidc- 
walk-iind-asphalt farmers who were working 
up farm plans at the Washington cocktail 
parties. In smaill brick houKcs in Georgetown 
and in the air-cooled ofllceH of the Agricul¬ 
ture and uther Departments, these Marxoid 
narari'uis mapped out little-pig maspucres, 
plow-under denis, support-price programs, 
all wlt-h an eye cocked as much on harvesting 
votes as on harvesting come.stibles. 

It has taken just under 20 years for Mr. 
Pressman to work out from under these de¬ 
lusions (taking him at his word that lie really 
has done so at last). Let us remember that 
Mr. Wallace, under whose secretaryship of 
agriculture these Marxoid infestations first 
began, has hlmsell onlv just announced that 
lie now sees through Stalin’s tricks. In all 
Mr. Wallace s public lilo there has never been 
a whisper of graft In the sense of j)ollMc;d 
corruption. But the elTgrts In Mr. Wallace’s 
tenure t(» graft red communism onto the 
sturdy jdant of Ameiicuii agriculture will 
rank as one of tlie big farm busts of all time. 


The Need Is for Effective Security Loans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

OF UTAH 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Auoust 31,1950 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Au- 
f'UJt 31, 1950: 

The Nlb:d Is for E-’ffcttve Security Laws 

The United States Government, and 
sp^cineallv tlip branch principally concerned, 
the IBl. bhouid have at Its command every 
le{',ii»lallve t'K)l that Is needed to cojie with 
the Communists and other bubver.slve.s. 

To that end the President and Congress 
should j(iln in securing new and amended 
IfiWH that would plug up existing loopholea 
in our security set-up. 

But emphatically not wanted arc laws that 
would handicap instead of help; laws that 
would be IncfTectlve; laws that w'ould prove 
uiicoiislltuilonal; lawfi that would impose 
police state measures contrary to democratic 
principles. 

There Is grave danger that In It.s haste to 
establish new curbs on espionage Congress 
may overstep the bounds both of practicality 
and constitutionality. 

President Truman did not help the situa¬ 
tion when he submitted to Congress a pro¬ 
gram to combat subversive activity that ob¬ 
viously fell short of the need. As a result 
the House quickly framed a much more strin¬ 
gent set of laws which have now been passed 
by an overwhelming majority and sent to 
the Senate. 

The over-all objective of this bill is good, 
but the means of attaining H are open to 
question. 

The bill pins Its hope of aontrolllng sub¬ 
versive activity mainly upon a n^w require¬ 


ment for the registration of all members of 
the Communist Party and of so-called Com- 
munlst-iront organizations. 

Being required to register may impose some 
Inconvenience upon card-carrying momtaera 
of the Communist Party, but it cannot make 
them any loss CommunlstH or restrict their 
activities on behalf of Communist aims. 

And it loaves untouched the largo number 
of persons who are not members of the party 
but who follow Us line and do Its bidding as 
part of its underground forces and us Com¬ 
munist sympathlzorH. 

It is said on behalf of the proposed regula¬ 
tion that it would help identify Communists 
and thus make them more easily subject to 
surveillance. But those who would register 
are already known as Communists. They are 
members of tlie out-ln-the-open group al¬ 
ready. and whether they register or nut, they 
are easily recognized as Communists. 

The propoi,ed bill will not affect the great 
bulk of the }>ro-Communist force In this 
country, who deny they are party members, 
who musk their Hctlvitlcs and alflllatlons and 
who would continue to work just ns zealously 
against this Nation after the new measure Is 
passed. 

In addition, the law would require Com¬ 
munists to register ns agents of what It terms 
an ontrlght. International eonspiraey to over¬ 
throw' democracy throughout the world. 
I’hls provlshm hears all the earmarks of 
BPlf-incrinilniitlon and on that basis Is likely 
to label the bill as unconstitutional when 
and if it gets before the courts. 

Back of the proposed measure Is an old 
fallacy concerning Communists—that Iden- 
tHying them and removing them from mem- 
Ijershlp iTi the party will make them any less 
Communlhts. 

Some ol the provisions of the House-ap¬ 
proved bill are sound. Including those that 
would e.stablish stlffer punlhlirncnts for Gov¬ 
ernment employees who seek to give Govern¬ 
ment information to foreign agents, and ex¬ 
tend the time in which espionage prosecu¬ 
tion may bo started. 

But reliance on Communist registration as 
a curb on nnti-Amcrlcan activity Is a mis¬ 
take. 

The Senate should look Into this subject 
more closely than the House has done. It 
.should call before it reprenentntlvcs of tho 
i»r>p;»rtment of Justice and particularly J. 
Edgar Hoover, head of the hBI, and ask them 
to present the problem of subversives and 
to say what Is needed to cope with It. 

Handling Communists and puj-Commu- 
iil.MR and their threat to national security is 
an FBI reaponslbilily. Whatever that av,eiicy 
wants in new legialatlon and new autuorlty 
should be granted immediately. But it Is 
fully to pas.i laws that are liiefTectlve, un¬ 
workable, and uncon.stitutional. 


Adjournment of Cong^resi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. August 31,1950 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to urge the membership against even 
considering recess or adjournment at 
this time. There are many questions 
that must first be considered. I shall not 
list them all because I think it should 
suffice to mention only two—the con¬ 
sideration of an excess-profits tax and 
full military preparedness, among others. 
AVe should stay in session. 
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Formosa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the followine article 
by George Rothwcll Brown, from the 
■Washington Times-Herald for August 30, 
1950: 

Political Paradfj 
(By Geoiy^e Roth well B/own) 

General MucArtliur, now wearing the gag 
of the clvllinn taureaucrttcy In WitHhlngton, 
has nonethcleHfi, by a happy accident, been 
able to reveal to the American people the 
I)eril inherent In further adherence to 
Truman-Achcaon defettll.sm in Formoba. 

Like a g(.‘j;d Lcldior the great general who 
Is directing the war In Korea obeyed his 
Commauder in Chiei. 

He withdrew his message of solemn warn¬ 
ing of national danger addressed to the 
Veterans oi Foreign Wars in Chicago. 

The accident which prevented this danger 
signal from being sunpresaed and kept from 
public knowledge waa the fact that this 
message, prematurely primed in a national 
magazine, was in the mulls on a Sunday, 
when it was too late to stop its distribution. 

On such narrow chances do the fates of 
klngdcuus hometimes dopcMul. Man proposes, 
and God disposes. 

On January 2 of this year former President 
Hoover and Senator Taft demanded that the 
United States protect Formosa, by force if 
neccRPary. They still could speak out the 
truth. 

PiUi, our high command has been silenced. 
Intimidated and reduced In rank for daring 
to dlll’er with State Department policy. 

MacArthur’s rift m the curtain of secrecy 
came at on opportune time. 

From now on it will be Impossible to de¬ 
ceive the American people a i to the true 
American policy in Asia, They now know 
that their lives and their spfety depend upon 
backing MacArthur’s opinion to the hilt. 

Since this apparently Is not the adminis¬ 
tration’s Intent It devolves upon Congress 
as a vital responsibility to see to it that 
MacArthur’s views must be carried out. 

General MacArthur’fi message to the vet¬ 
erans In a message to everybody, Ea.st and 
West. 

But. there la a aentence in his concluding 
rem!irk.s about the nccc.'^sity of preventing 
Formosa from falling Into enemy hands 
which i.s a matter or life and death to t)ie 
rnciiir const and the Mountain States, where 
leiitiiuenl for MucArlhur, already soaring, 
will b(‘ swept to new heights of esteem and 
confidence. He said: 

(\o lose Formosa) would shift any fu- 
tuic battle area 0,000 miles eastward to the 
co.aats of our American continent, our own 
home coast." 

The easterner, whether rivlllau or serving 
In Congress. Is apt to think of national 
security from Communiat attack In terms 
ol certain big cities, Now York, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland. Detroit, and Washington. 

It Is not until the traveler from the east¬ 
ern seaboard reachea our west coast that he 
realizes fully how near the war In Korea 
really is. what little stands between that ex¬ 
posed and vulnerable part of our country, 
and hostile planes and fieeta of submarines. 

In driving home this thought with all the 
prestige of our greatest living mnitary genius 
behind it, MacArthur has rendered one of the 
most vsignal aeivlces of his brilliant career. 


He has made It clear to the dullest mind 
that if the fatal Acheson-Lattlmore policy, 
Involving the writing off of Formosa and Its 
surrender to communism were adhered to, 
the next stage of world war III would be 
fought on the coasts of Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, and Califonila. 

Our task then wold be, not a police action 
to drive a lew bandits back up to the Korean 
peninsula—which wo have not yet been able 
to do—but to repel au Invasion of our own 
mainland. 

In this western region, so much more 
acutely aware of the proximity of the war 
which the Kremlin Is waging against us than 
\h the eastern section, eight States will elect 
nine United States Senators in November 
and a great number of Representatives in 
Congreiss. 

MacArthur may be gagged. But any at¬ 
tempt to discipline him would be the signal 
for the defeat of every Democratic candidate 
from Senator down to town constable In 
every one of these States, to say nothing of 
the rest of the country. 

The WaNhlngton bureaucracy may bare Its 
fangs ht Douglas MacArthur, but It will not 
dare to bite. 


MacArthur and Formosa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILI.1NOI8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in tlie Record, I 
include the followin?? article by Walter 
Lippmann, from the Washing Lon Post of 
August 30. 1950: 

Today and Tomorrow—MA rARTHUB and 
Formosa 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

With the Seventh Fleet under orders from 
the Presidenl lo prevent any attack on For¬ 
mosa, just what is it that has aroused General 
MacArthur? What has caused him to decide 
that It la "jn the public interest" that ho 
should at this time make a public Issue of 
Formosa between hirasell and the President 
of the United States? That Is nn unusual 
thing for a general to do. In fact, it is very 
unusual Indeed. 

General MacArthur, quite plainly, is not 
satisfied with the President’s decision of 
June 27 to prevent "the occupation of For¬ 
mosa by Communist forces" and to let "the 
dotermlnaljon of the future status of For¬ 
mosa ♦ ♦ • await the restoration of 

security In the Pacific, a peaceful settlement 
with Japan, or consideration by the United 
Nations." 

General MacArthur wants to do more than 
to prevent the occupation of Formosa by 
Communist forces. He wants to have the 
future of Formosa determined now, and to 
have it determined by this country unliat* 
erally, and to have It determined In a way 
which calls for a reversal of the pledges given 
by the President of the United States to the 
United Nations. 

On June 27 the Security Council received 
a formal statement from the President which 
said: 

"In order that there may be no doubt in 
any quarter about our Intentions regarding 
Formosa, I wish to state that the United 
States has no territorial ambitions whatever 
concerning that Island, nor do we seek for 
ourselves any special position or privilege on 
Formosa. 


“The present military neutralization of 
Formosa Is without prejudice to political 
questions affecting that Island. Our desire 
Is that Formosa not become embroiled In 
hostilities disturbing to the peace of the 
Pacific and that all questions affecting For¬ 
mosa be settled by peaceful means as en¬ 
visaged In the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions." 

This pledge of our Intentions was repeated 
and amplified on August 25 In a letter by 

Mr. Austin to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

General MacArthur's statement is directed 
against the President’s promise that we have 
no territorial ambitions whatever concern¬ 
ing Formosa and that we do not "seek for 
ourselves any special position or privilege on 
Formosa." General MacArthur wants a very 
special position on Formosa. He wants 
nothing less in fact than the permsnent use 
of Formoa as an American air base. For¬ 
mosa is an essential link, he argues In lan¬ 
guage designed to make us beloved by all 
mankind, In an "Island chain" from which 
"we can dominate with air power every 
Astatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore." 
General MacArthur Is demanding that we 
establish a military protectorate over Por- 
and that the island should be Incor¬ 
porated into a permanent American strategic 
system embracing the entire Pacific Ocean 
"to the shore of Asia." 

This, then, is the issue which General Mac¬ 
Arthur ha.s chosen to raise between him¬ 
self and the President, that we demand For¬ 
mosa for ourselves—repudiating and revers- 
liig the Cairo declaration and our formal 
fctaleineut of purposes made when the United 
Nations voted the resolutions under which 
we are acting in Korea. General MacArthur 
does not say what we' should do when the 
Security Council reminds us of our pledges. 

General MacArthur’s strategic argument 
Itholl, even when it Is stripped—as he strips 
It—ol all moral and political considerations, 
Is not clear to me. The General says, first, 
that in our hands we cun from Formosa and 
the Island chain dominate with air power 
every Asiatic port from Vladlvostock to 
Singapore. Obviously he must have meant 
lo say that wc can "dominate” every Asiatic 
poit U’ dominate the air between the 
Island chuiii and the Asiatic ports. But sup¬ 
pose we do not have complete air supremacy 
at, all times and everywhere. That could bo. 
W^hat then? Then Formosa might be domi¬ 
nated from the mainland and Formosa might 
be knocked out and Okinawa might be 
knocked out and Japan might be knocked 
out If that Is also to bo part of the island 
chain. 

If American planes can fly from Formosa 
and Okinawa to Asiatic ports, then Asiatic 
planes can fly from Asiatic fields to Fcimosa 
and Okinawa. In our hands these advanced 
Islands would be a strategic asset If we had 
certain control of the air. They would be a 
strategic liability If the local air defenses 
could be knocked out. 

All that part of General MacArthur’s argu¬ 
ment which Is devoted to showing the ad¬ 
vantages of our holding these advanced 
bases rests on the assumption that there will 
be no powerful air force on the mainland of 
Asia. That Is surely true. Formosa can be 
defended from the mainland if there is no 
strong air force on the mainland. Thus the 
Seventh Fleet can probably prevent the 
seizure of Formosa as long as the Chinese 
Communists do not have a strong air force. 
If they had one and were willing to use it, 
the position of the Seventh Fleet would be 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

Yet when General MacArthur turns to the 
disadvantages of letting Formosa fall to the 
Communists, he reverses his assumption and 
shows what they could do from Formosa if 
they had a powerful air force based on 
Formosa, What puzzles me in his argument 
Is why we should suppose that they would 
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hnvtf no air force If we held Pormoea, but 
that they would have a big air force if they 
held PormoBa. Surely, if they had the air 
force to knock out friendly installations In 
the Philippines from Formosa, then they 
have the air force to knock out friendly in* 
stallatlons on Formosa, 

Is not Formosa much nearer to China than 
the Philippines are to Formosa? Why, then, 
does the General think we can defend For* 
mosa more securely than we can defend the 
Philippines? 


Speech of Hon. Rath D. Holt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OP PF.NNSY1.VANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following: 

Speech of Senator Rush D Hox,t Before the 

West Virginia State Repvbi.ican Commit¬ 
tee, CHARX.ESTON, August 12. 1950 

I believe in the two party system and party 
responsibility. I recognize the necessity of 
party organization to discharge that respon¬ 
sibility. I propose to work with the State 
and national organizations of the Ropubllcun 
Party—us Just one member of a patriotic 
team—In stopping the determined effort of 
the Woshlngton bureaucrats to take America 
further down the road to socialism and rum. 

While I om a firm believer in these prin¬ 
ciples, I want to make it clear that I do not 
believe any man should surrender his per¬ 
sonal convictions to the extent that he blind¬ 
ly and sheepishly follows any party leader¬ 
ship, especially when he is convinced that 
the policies of such leadership threaten the 
destruction of our country and the freedom 
of the individual citizen. If I had been 
willing to surrender these convictions I would 
not be here today. Instead I would be wear¬ 
ing the meanliiglosR label of the Democratic 
Party marching down the destructive road of 
national socialism and blundering incom¬ 
petence. 

Taunts as to party change will not deter 
me from my obligation. With the best Judg¬ 
ment I know, and after searching my soul, 
I changed my registration. I apologize to 
no one lor doing what my coiiBClcnce told me 
to be right. 

Never in our history has there been such 
a challenge in Rovernmont os there Is to¬ 
day with so little ability in Washington to 
solve It. 

America was not built by men who stood 
at the free lunch counter. She grew and 
prospered because our fathers and mothers 
were willing to work and had faith. They 
recognized that progress comes when thrift, 
labor and initiative are respected and re¬ 
warded. 

Pnlitical promises are a dime a dozen in 
Washington, taut we have reached a crisis 
where America must have more than prom¬ 
ises. The boys in Korea were sent over there 
with a promise—and that’s all. They found 
that promlGes would not meet the Com¬ 
munist tanks. American people are prom- 
leed that In the next century we are going 
to see everyone happy and wealthy. This is a 
noble objective but few of us see the logic 
of giving up what we have today for the 
glibly made promise of the future. 

We know the record of the promlsers. We 
know that confusion and Jealousy seep from 
every agency, board, department, bureau, and 
commission. We know that the bureaucratic 
method of doing a Job the hard way in the 
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wrong direction has not delivered. We have 
watched the placing of men who have been, 
failures in private ventures telling success¬ 
ful men how to lun their businesses. We 
have seen business stifled with red tape and 
regulation. We know that we are overtaxed, 
overrcgulated, and overgoverned. We know 
their promises mean little or nothing. 

They overwork the word "security” and fall 
to tell the people that they want their liber¬ 
ties as a price of security. If one is Interested 
only in security and does not care the price 
he pays for it, he should enter a penitentiary 
where he has free food, free rent, free medi¬ 
cine, free clothes, security at a maximum, 
but at what a price. 

We favor security but we know that our 
free enterprise system has brought more se¬ 
curity to more people In leas time than any 
economic system devised by man. Wo know 
our progress has not been at the expense of 
our liberty but that with It came greater 
liberty. This we must keep. 

The plans of the schemers were divulged 
when they started to put over socialized 
medicine. They grasped for the right to con¬ 
trol the doctor. We cannot fail this chal¬ 
lenge and we must stand up for the men of 
medicine, who have given us brilliant med¬ 
ical achievements, who have prolonged our 
Uvea, who have made our living health inl¬ 
and happier, and not allow these to be sup¬ 
planted by political medicine men. We will 
Jt)ni with the physicians as they work low'ard 
more and better medical care. We do not 
Intend to have every illness a happy hunting 
ground for a government snooper nor do 
we Intend to keep our pliyslciauK from prac¬ 
ticing medicine while they fill out loims for 
O^cur Ewing In his grandiose political scheme. 

The cost of living has doubled and In many 
cases trebled. Hidden in that cost of liv¬ 
ing is the high cost of government, resultant 
from an overstuffed payroll. To reduce the 
cost of living, we should reduce the cost of 
goveramtiit. 

Wc will not make regulated pupneta and 
criminals out of our farmers under the Bran- 
nan plan. 

The planners through their reciprocal- 
trade agreement program have thrown our 
West Virginia miners out ol their Jobs, idled 
our g1a?s fuctorler., earned unemployment In 
the pottery Industry. Even when they weio 
advised of the damage done, they made tuce 
speeches about interest In these men but did 
nothing to correct the situation. They know 
t))Kt f-uch "winking" was of no value but 
tlK.v felt It would dC'celve those injured. Let 
us be protectionists, not alone for the Jobs 
of our workingmen, but for their Iri'cclnm. 

Our domcGtic conlusion 1 b bad enough but 
when it is coupled with stupidity and the 
appeasing of communism m our lorclgn al- 
fairs, it Is time for a change. 

Wo must have a national administration 
more inteiested in GI Joe than in bein'; 
friendly to "go^id Old Joe." Tlic Korean trag¬ 
edy where our boys ere being killed and 
wounded Is Just another iiicideui In piti¬ 
ful handling of our interests. We recall 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Tehran. We cannot 
fall to remember that our Asiatic policy was 
influenced by Owen Lattlmore. We cannot 
overlook the desertion of Poland. Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia and many other lands. 
We cannot forget the sell-out of China to the 
Hods. Men who do those things do not de¬ 
serve our confidence. 

While communism marches in the open in 
Europe and Asia, it slyly and effectively Infil¬ 
trates to weaken us here. We see a congres¬ 
sional committee search for ways to defend 
the Communist infiltration rather than ex¬ 
pose it. We must quit coddling communism 
and Communist feUow travelers. 

All clear thinking citizens must Join in 
the cause of saving America, here and abroad. 
These issues are beyond parties. They call 
for the best in all of us. 


The Republican Party Is the minority party 
In West Virginia. Its success will depend 
upon the independent vote. Our hope of 
success rests upon proving to the people 
that we will be sound and progressive. The 
Ropubllran Party must not shy from that 
word progressive because It has been mis¬ 
used by crackpots and political shysters. 

We will favor a decent assistance pro¬ 
gram. freed from the control of ward heelers. 
We will favor social security in its full mean¬ 
ing not as a scheme to get votes. Wc will 
accept our responslbUitiea for social and 
economic gains as honorable men and women 
not as chcuu politicians. Our iirogreasivism 
will give the most for the day without de¬ 
stroying the seed corn for the future. The 
people want us to be, and we will be, lorvrard 
looking—based upon the sound precepts and 
leasons of the past. 

Let U8 not hedge. Let us not dodge. Itft 
us not be cowardly. Let us stand up and 
be counted for America against these revo¬ 
lutionaries who want not a new order but 
a return to the discarded bureaucratic mess 
of old Rome. 

M.'iny Democrats have not crossed the 
Rubicon, but they are ready to do so. This 
is their country, and they love it. They can¬ 
not long remain with those who have de¬ 
stroyed their once great party by makinq it 
an instrument of corrupt political machines, 
ol powor-rrazecl bureaucratr. of pinks ami 
reds, ol Inept political hacks Their parly 
bus been kidnaped. They do not like the 
securliy of our country being held up until 
the administration tries to get Mon Walgren, 
the champion pool player, from behind the 
eight ball. They cannot stand the perfumed 
smen ol Johnny Maragon. They cannot es¬ 
cape the chill of the "deep freeze" of the bc- 
medalec! Harry Vaughn. The best way for 
real Democrats to regain their party is to re¬ 
pudiate those who have misused it. 

I have two wonderful children. They de¬ 
serve the opportunities and llbertlCB 1 have 
been given. These bright-eyed youngritcra 
ennnot defend themselves. We cannot mort¬ 
gage their future and the future of all chll- 
drtui by deficit financing and reckless tpend- 
ing. I owe it to them us p parent and as an 
American to eallKt In the cause of saving tins 
country. To do less Is cowardly. 

We must win for America. Wc must not 
pussyfoot nor conduct a mc-too campaign. 
We cannot ouLpromlse the promlsers. Wo 
cannot outdeal the experienced dealers In 
V.'ashlngton. We have the greatest cause In 
the world, the preservation of the greatcit 
country In the w'orld. Lot'y stand with thou¬ 
sands of independents and savn our country 
from communism, rorrujitlon, und ccaifuRiou. 

Our founding fathcrR had ronlldciicc in 
America and lalth In God. As tUiy closed 
the Declaration of Independence they v.rote; 
"And for the sujiport of this Declaration, 
wdth a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, wc mutually pleri,';c to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor." May God guide us In our 
solemn duty and to the solution of our 
affairs. 1 pledge myself to such a cause. 


Who It Propagandising Whom (From t:!.e 
United Nations Forum) ? 

EXTENSION REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. REED of New Vork. Mr. Speaker, 
AS a part of my remarks I am inserting in 
the Record, under unanimous consent, a 
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portion of a broadcast by Henry J. Tay¬ 
lor, a noted economist, author and jour¬ 
nalist, sponsored by General Motors, in 
which he has answered certain questions 
propounded to him. 

Annoxjnceh. Mr. Taylor, where do we stand 
now in the TIN? 

Mr. Taylor. Very badly, I think. It does 
Becm. too, that we ought to do something 
about it. 

Once more we are looking at our surface 
victories, instead of our deeper deleata. 
Certainly, there is n limit to the number 
of mistakes we can afford. 

I went out to the Security Council meeting 
last week. 

You should Bit there and see Malik, as 
president of the Security Council, lllcking 
specks off his soft gray sleeve, doodling with 
his pencil at the Council table under the 
klleg lights, and tying up the whle UN all 
the while—-as did Molotov, as did Viahlnsky. 
You should sec them strut to their slick 
limousines, moving with their swarms of 
bulging Russian MVD guards—and filling our 
country with spies all the while. 

Then you would wonder how Insulted and 
outwitted we have to be—and for how long— 
before we come to our senses. 

We are told that all this voting perform¬ 
ance has been a big victory lor us. But I 
don't see It. 

malxk's AunrcNCE 

Speaking from the UN platform to the 
world—in all languages and In blazing 
words—Russia calls the United States the 
foreign aggressor against the natives in Ko¬ 
rea, She repeats it meeting after meeting, 
hour after hour. 

Yet not once have we hud nerve enough 
even to name the Soviet Union ns Involved. 
Nor have we ever called Russia the real ag¬ 
gressor, although everyone in the UN knows 
that is true. 

But, remember, Malik was rot talking to 
US or for us. He was, and Is. talking for 
natives of Asia, where the majority of the 
people In this world flomehow dwell—and 
for many people In Europe as well. 

The night after the North Korean attack, 
when the degree of resistance by South* 
Koreans was the que.stion, I attempted to 
point this out: "All over the world we will 
have to learn that we can put a gun on the 
shoulder of a Korean, a Chinese, a Philip¬ 
pine, or what have you. But the gun will 
not be used effectively to resist communism 
unless the man with the American gun on 
his shoulder understands why the g\iu Is 
there, and believes that it is better for him 
to die than to be under Communist 
control." 

While Stalin flights us in the field with 
Ftougos tonight, Malik in the UN serves to 
decrease the effective anti-Communist will 
to fight in large bodies of people in other 
vact areas of the world”" no matter how 
many arms we supply them. 

Ail this is of direct military Importance, 
nnd that’s what Stalin has his eye on. 
Malik Is putting mud In the nozzles of guns 
we others in Korea, in Formosa, the 

PiilUppiiies, Burma, Siam, mid many places 
in Europe, 

ANOTHER ACT OF AOORF.SSION 

The Soviet Union was thrown out, expelled 
RvS an aggressor from the League of Nations 
on December 14, 1939, for its shameful at¬ 
tack on little Finland. 

If I lie Korean situation Is Important 
enough to bo officially recognized by 53 of the 
UN aT an act of aggression, then Russia 
sliould be thrown out of the UN too, as an 
aggressor against Korea. Further, all her 
satellite stooges should be thrown out with 
her—and the sooner, the better. 

AN INCONGRUOUS SET-UP 

Having Russia Inside the UN, with her 
delegate, Malik, the President ol the UN Se¬ 


curity Council, is like having Earl Browder 
or Harry Bridges on the Board of Directors 
of the FBI. 

Nothing will be accomplished toward peace 
or toward effective unity among anil-Com¬ 
munist nations in the UN so long as Rus¬ 
sia is in the UN—using it as Russia has 
always used it, for Russia's own purposes. 

The UN is the one best hope we have for 
international collaboration. But the UN, as 
a body striving effectively lor cccurlly in the 
world, can really function only if it con¬ 
sists of an association of nations whose ob¬ 
jectives are truly the same. 

When you mix with the pigs you get your 
hands dirty. Our hands will be dirty, our 
po.sltKnis will he iiiconalstent. our policies 
will be confused and ineffective, so long as 
we mix with the Stalin stooges In the UN. 

The same thing holds true for the whole 
UN For Stalinist mcm' ershlp is at war 
wll-h the declared purposes of the entire 
organization. 

On such questions as the recognition of 
Communist China, for example, the Soviet 
can u.sc the UN to tie us up in a knot—or to 
split us nnd force us to quarrel with allies— 
while Stalin sits back and laughs all the 
while. 

'riiey're devils, these people. The UN flag 
Is tainted by the red sickle. 

Fifty-three free antl-Communist countries 
have stood up and been counted ns against 
the aggression in Korea. Let them now .stand 
up and throw out the aggressor. 

This would have nothing whatever to do 
with Russia going to war or not going to war. 
Stalin will proceed to general war or not, 
depending entirely on whether he thinks ho 
can win In world battle and bust the United 
States. 

RED MOCKERY 

The name Security Council is a mockery. 
For It offers no security with Russia in it. 

Even the name United Nations is a mock¬ 
ery. For they are not united, and cannot 
be united a.s it is. 

To pull this UN platform from under this 
propagandizing aggressor, throw him out. is 
the one last hope for effective unity and 
stability among those left in—^the aiitl-Com- 
munist nntioiis truly Intere.stcd in coopera¬ 
tion and peace. For together they stand and 
divided they fall. 

We have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by lifting the UN to a truly moral level 
lor the antl-Communist unity of the world. 


Lincoln Never Said That 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from Harper’s mag¬ 
azine of May 1950, regarding certain 
quotations which are attributed to Lin¬ 
coln. The author, Albert A. Woldman, 
Is director of industrial relations of the 
State of Ohio and a noted authority on 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln Never Said That 
(By Albert A. Woldman) 

(As author of Lawyer Lincoln, Albert 
Woldman is frequently called on to answer 
questions about Lincoln. He has a scholar's 
aeal for getting at the truth.) 

Abraham Lincoln, who gave the world the 
Gettysburg and Inaugural addresses, the 


Bixby letter, and many other, equally famil¬ 
iar masterpieces of rhetoric and wisdom, 
never had a ghost writer while he was alive. 
But In the 86 years since his assassination, 
self-appointed ghost writers by the score 
have been improving his mesaages to suit 
their own purposes, revising or paraphras¬ 
ing what he did say or even putting new, 
made-to-order sentiments in his mouth. 

So universal has the lame of the prairie 
philosopher-president become that when¬ 
ever the protagonist of a controversial issue 
can support his views with a pointed saying 
ol Lincoln’s he considers his case just about 
clinched. Like the Scriptures, Lincoln’s 
words are quoted to prove or disprove almost 
every political, economic and social Issue 
of the day. The only difficulty is, a lot of 
the words aren’t Lincoln’s. 

When, recently, Congresswoman Frances 
P. Bolton, of Ohio, rose in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to invoke Abraham Lincoln as 
an opponent of the welfare state, and Look 
magazine subsequently reprinted as an edi¬ 
torial the Lincoln "quotations" she used, 
better informed readers sharply called both 
the Congresswoman and Look to task and 
the story found Its way into the pages of 
Time. Lincoln never said: 

"You cannot bring about prosperity by dis¬ 
couraging thrift. 

"You cannot strengthen the weak by weak¬ 
ening the strong. 

"You cannot help the wage earner by pull¬ 
ing down the wage payer. 

"You cannot lurthor the brotherhood of 
man by encouraging class haired. 

"You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

"You cannot establish sound security on 
borrowed money. 

"You cannot keep out of trouble by spend¬ 
ing more than you earn. 

"You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away man’s Initiative and In¬ 
dependence. 

"You cannot help men permanently by do¬ 
ing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves." 

There was no rea.^on for lAncoln to say any 
of these things in his time, and, as Congress- 
woman Bolton and Look might have realized, 
the words do not ring true. They were made 
to order for present-day consumption. 

The history of those quotations Is a good 
example of how new Lliicoliilsms come into 
being, are repeated and accepted as authen¬ 
tic. Congresswoman Bolton Inserted them 
in the Conqrkssional Rf.cord after Galen 
Drake, the radio broacastcr, used them in one 
of his programs last November. Drake got 
them from the house organ of a New Jersey 
manufacturing company where the editor 
had printed them without checking their 
authenticity. 

Had any one of these three checked care¬ 
fully, they would have found that the Rev¬ 
erend Mr. William J. II. Boeteker, a clergy¬ 
man now residing in Erie. Pa., and not Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, was the author of the lines. 
In 1916, more than a half century after Lin¬ 
coln’s death. Boeteker. who had given up his 
pulpit to lecture on industrial relations, pub¬ 
lished a booklet entitled Inside Maxims 
which contained these gold nuggets: 

We cannot strengthen the weak 

By weakening the strong. 

We cannot help the poor 

By kicking the rich. 

In a subsequent pamphlet (1st edition 
1917, 2d edition 1945) Boeteker wrote Tlie 
Industrial Decalogue: Ten Don’tn. Among 
the don’ts were the maxims: 

"You cannot help men prudently by doing 
for them what they should and could do for 
themselves, 

"You cannot keep out of trouble by spend¬ 
ing more than your Income nor can you es¬ 
tablish Eound security on borrowed money. 
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'*You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by spreading class hatred and preach 
the gospel of management*8 hatred against 
labor.” 

In still a third pamphlet, published in 
1938. Boetcker added such sentiments as; 

”We cannot help small men by keeping 
big men down. 

“We cannot help the wage earner by hold¬ 
ing the wage payer down.” 

A few years ago the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Oovernment, with headquarters 
in New York City, distributed by the hun¬ 
dred thousands a leaflet captioned “Lincoln 
on Limitations.” One side of the leaflet car¬ 
ried an authentic Lincoln statement; on the 
reverse side were Boetcker’s 10 points. A 
footnote credited the 10 points to the inspi¬ 
ration of William J. H. Boetcker. However, 
the publication of Lincoln’s and Boetcker’s 
words together caused someone—erroneously 
or through wishful thinking—to attribute 
Boetcker’s maxims to Lincoln. Once started, 
the fake Lincolnlsms Joined the great flood 
of other, equally spurious quotations. 

Bpeaking at an American Federation of 
Labor dinner in honor of the late Samuel 
Oompers, Vice President Alben Barkley not 
long ago remarked that-Gompers clearly be¬ 
lieved with all his heart in Abraham Lin¬ 
coln’s dictum that “All that serves labor 
serves the Nation.” 

The Vice President was quoting the first 
sentence of an often repeated Lincoln decla¬ 
ration on labor which contains these uii- 
Lincoln-llke lines: 

“All that harms labor Is treason to America. 
No line can be drawn between these two. If 
any man tells you ho loves America, yet 
hates labor, he is a liar. If any man tolls 
you he trusts America, yet fears labor, he is a 
fool. There is no America without labor, 
and to fleece the one is to rob the other.” 

This alleged Lincoln statement was fea¬ 
tured In full In the February 1943 issue of a 
labor Journal which published the words on 
its cover, below a picture of the Great Eman¬ 
cipator. But Lincoln never said that, either. 
Ho never used the words “liar” and “fool” In 
referring to people who disagreed with him. 
No better proof of the phunluess of this quo¬ 
tation can be offered than Lincoln's actual 
words about labor on two separate occasions. 

Ill a speech at New Haven on March G, 1860, 
alluding to the strike of the choe-factory 
workers of Lynn, Mass., Lincoln said: 

“I am glad to see that a system of labor 
prevails in Now England under which laborers 
enn strike when they want to, where they 
are not obliged to work under all circum¬ 
stances, and are not tied down and obliged to 
laiior whether you pay them or not. I like 
the system which lets a man quit when ho 
wants to, and wish it might prevail every¬ 
where.” 

In n message to Congress in 1851, he ex¬ 
pressed Ins views on the relationships be¬ 
tween employers and employees in these 
worcis: 

“Labor Is prior to and independent of cap¬ 
ital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capi¬ 
tal, and deserves much the higher considera¬ 
tion, Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. 
Nor it Is denied that there is and probably 
always will be a relation between labor and 
capital producing mutual benefits.” 

A widely circulated, completely fabricated 
Lincoln ’’quotation” is a vicious anti-Catholio 
diatribe rdiich bigots like to repeat for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. During a recent resurgence 
of religious hatred it was printed on a 
pamphlet embellished with a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the Civil War President and en¬ 
titled “Lincoln’s Warning”: 

“I do not pretend to be a prophet. But 
though not a prophet, I see a very dark 
cloud on our horizon. That dark cloud is 


coming from Rome. It Is filled with tears of 
blood. It will rise and Increase till its 
flanks will be torn by a flash of lightning, 
followed by a fearful peal of thunder. Then 
a cyclone such as the world has never seen 
will pass over the Country, spreading ruin 
and desolation from north to south. After 
it Is over, there will be long days of peace 
and prosperity; for Popery with Its Jesuits 
and merciless Inquisition will have been for¬ 
ever swept away from our country. Neither 
I nor you, but our children, will see these 
things.” 

This passage was originally copied from a 
book by Charles Chlniquy, a recusant Cath¬ 
olic priest, expelled from the church. Lin¬ 
coln as a lawyer once defended Chlniquy 
against a slander charge. From this chance 
acquaintanceship Chlniquy years later—at 
the height of Lincoln’s fame—boasted of In¬ 
timate friendship with him and wrote a fan¬ 
tastic account of how Lincoln confided to 
him In the most unreserved fashion his views 
on religion. Brazenly Chlniquy wrote that 
on a visit to the White House, the President 
had said to him, “You are almost the only 
one with whom I speak freely on the subject.” 
The Lincoln quotation expressing fear of 
the Catholic Church is a similar figment of 
Chlniquy ’B imagination. 

Back In June 1844, Lincoln wrote r reso¬ 
lution protesting the bigotry of the Know- 
Nothing movement. In which he declared: 

“The guarantee of the right of conscience 
as found in the Constitution is most sacred 
and Inviolable and one that belongs no less 
to the Catholic than to the Protes¬ 
tant. • * •.All attempts to abridge or 

Interfere with those rights directly or indi¬ 
rectly, have our decided disapprobation and 
shall have our most effective opposition.” 

And on another occasion he said, “I^ot us 
remember that all American citizens are 
brothers In a common country and should 
dwell together In the bonds of fraternal 
feeling.” 

Perhaps the most often cited of all the 
spurious Lincoln quotations—repeated again 
and again whenever the issue of monopolistic 
corporations is discussed—is the statement 
that Lincoln is supposed to hove made as 
the Civil War was coming to an end: 

“I see in the near future a crisis approach¬ 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As 
a result of the war corporations have been 
enthroned and an era of corruption In high 
places will follow and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong it.s reign 
by working on the prejudices of the people 
until the wealth Ik aggregated in a few hands 
and tlio Republic is destroyed. I feel at this 
moment more anxiety for the safely of my 
country than ever before, even In the rnUlsl 
of war. God grant that my suspicion may 
prove groundless.” 

This supposed expression of Lincoln’s fear 
over the impending crl.«il.s first came to light 
nearly a third of a century after his death, 
in a book entitled, “A Gold Conspiracy,” 
written by Stephen Nlcollette in 1896. People 
who held the eamo views as those stated In 
the quotation readily accepted it as authen¬ 
tic, and it found its way into numerous 
speeches and publicatlon.s. In December 
1931 Congressman Louis T. MePadden, of 
Pennsylvania, delivered a speech on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in which he 
referred to President Lincoln's statement 
about the crisis created by “the money power 
of the country.” And this speech was duly 
recorded in the Conqrsssxonal Record for 
Tuesday, December 15, 1931. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that Lincoln wrote or 
spoke the quoted words. 

While Lincoln was still a young man he 
Joined the Washington Temperance Society 
and became a leading exponent of total 
abstinence. In lectures he spoke feelingly 
about the twin evils of slavery and drink 


and dreamed of the day “when there shall 
be neither a slave nor a drunkard on the 
earth.” 

When the notification committee came to 
his home in Springfield to inform him offi¬ 
cially of his nomination to the Presidency, 
Lincoln served his visitors glasses of cold 
water. Ho explained later, “Having kept 
house 16 years, and having never held the 
’cup' to the lips of my frlendw then, my 
Judgment was that I should not, In my new 
position, change my habit in this respect.” 

Despite this known attitude of LlncoUi’s 
toward liquor, the liquor interests have 
claimed him as their friend and Prohibition’s 
foe. They recall that Lincoln was a partner 
with William Berry in a saloon enterprise 
in New Salem in 1833, and that Lincoln 
himself sold liquor. On the walla of many 
bars throughout the United States hang en¬ 
larged, photostatic copies of “The Abraham 
Lincoln Saloon License.” 

Again and again during wet-dry cam¬ 
paigns—on a National, State, or local level— 
Lincoln has been named os an opponent of 
Prohibition. 

According to a freely repeated quotation, 
Lincoln said: 

"Prohibition will work great Injury to the 
cause of temperance. It Is a species of in¬ 
temperance itself for it goes beyond the 
bounds of reason in that it attempts to 
control man’s appetite by legislation in 
milking crimes out of things which are not 
crimes. A prohibitory law strikes a blow at 
the very principles on which our Govern¬ 
ment was founded. I have always been 
found laboring to protect the weaker classes 
from the stronger and I can never give my 
consent to such a law as you propose to 
enact. Until my tongue be silenced in death 
I will continue to fight for the rights of 
man.” 

Lincoln never said that. It is a statement 
which was concocted by a leader of the anti- 
Prohlbltion forces of Atlanta, Georgia, to 
influence Negro voters to vote wet during a 
local option campaign in 1887. 

Some months ago, at a meeting of the 
Republican Governors of the United States, 
the question of States’ rights arose. One 
speaker declared emphatically that Abraham 
Lincoln had expressed his views on the sub¬ 
ject in these words; 

“The Nation must control whatever con¬ 
cerns the Nation. The States or any minor 
political community must coixtrol what¬ 
ever exclusively concerns them. The indi¬ 
vidual shall control whatever exclusively 
concerns him. That is real popular sov¬ 
ereignty.” 

Lincoln never said that. What he did say 
was: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do so 
well for themselves In their BOparato and 
individual capacities. In all that the people 
cun individually do as w€*ll for themiselves, 
government ought not to interfere.” 

Frequently speakers or writers who pre¬ 
sumably know better will cite, for propaganda 
purposes, only a portion of a statement by 
Lincoln to support their views, when the 
entire quotation may convey an entirely dir- 
ferent meaning. For example, Eugene Dlmi- 
nls, general secretary of the CommuniKt 
Party—1 of the 11 Communists recently 
convicted—endeavored to rebut the chnr.'o 
that the Communist Party Is part of a fU th 
column by declaring: “We subscribe fully to 
Lincoln’s declaration that, ’The strongest 
bond of human sympathy, outside of the 
family relation, should bo one uniting nil 
working people, of all nations and tongues 
and kindreds'.” 

This quotation Is from Lincoln’s reply to 
a committee from the Workingmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation of New York on March 21. 1864. But 
the CommuniDt leader failed to point out 
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that the very next Bentencea of Lincoln’s 
Btatemeiit contained this admonition: 

‘•Nor should this lead to a war upon prop¬ 
erty, or the owners of property. Property Is 
the fruit of labor; property is desirable; is 
a positive good In the world. That some 
Bhoiikl be rich shows that others may be¬ 
come rich, and hence is Just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him who 
Ifi houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him labor diligently and build one 
for himself, thus, by example, assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when 
built." 

One of the most frequently quoted epi¬ 
grams traditionally attributed to Lincoln— 
and one which Time used as a true quota¬ 
tion to conclude Its discussion of Look’s lalse 
ones—is; "You can fool all the people some 
of the time and some of the people all of the 
time, but you cannot fool all the people all 
the time." 

Did Lincoln actually say this? If he did, 
there is no documentary proof. He Is sup¬ 
posed to have said it in his address before 
the f)eople of Clinton, Ill., on September 
8, 1858. during the famous senatorial cam¬ 
paign of that year. However, the editor of 
the Bloomington Paiitagraph, in his reported 
account of the speech, fulled to cite the clever 
catch phrase. Nor is it found In any at Lin¬ 
coln’s printed addresses. 

Col. Alexander K. McClure, In his Lin¬ 
coln’s Yarns and Stories, writes that Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln In a discussion with a White 
House caller on the virtue of dealing honest¬ 
ly with the people observed: "It la true that 
you may fool all the people some of the time; 
you can even fool some of the people all the 
time; hut you can't fool all of the people all 
the time." 

In 1906—nearly half a century after Lin¬ 
coln’s Clinton speech—the Chicago Tribune 
and the Brooklyn Eagle made an effort to 
prove Lincoln’s authorship of the statement. 
Several witnesses, all pa.st 70 years of age, 
were interviewed. They expressed the belief 
that Lincoln gave utterance to the sentiment 
if not the exact words of the quotation. One 
elderly gentleman said that the statement 
referred to fooling the people about slavery. 
And despite the absence of <locumentary 
evidence, thl.«i epigram will probably continue 
to be gciierally accepted as genuine simply 
because it Is so Lincolnesque. 

There are many other so-called Lincoln 
quotations in the same category, such ns: 

*T don’t know who my grandfather was, 
and I am much more concerned to know what 
hlfi grandson will be. 

"Tench economy, that is one of the first 
virtues. It begins with saving money. 

"1 am not bound to win but I am bound 
be true. 

“I believe a man should be proud of the 
city in which he llvc.s, and that he should 
so live that his city will be proud that he 
lives m It. 

"If ever this free people—if this govern¬ 
ment Itself is ever utterly demoralized. It 
will come from this Incessant human wriggle 
and struggle lor office, which Is but a way 
to live without work. 

‘T will get ready and study and then the 
chance will come, 

"If I ever get a chance to hit that thing 
(slavery I I’ll hit it hard." 

These and numerous other trite sayings— 
including hundreda of anecdotes—are com¬ 
monly attributed to Lincoln because they 
sound Lincolnesque. Actually they are based 
on mere hearsay. 

The list of Lincoln ’’quotations" grows 
larger from year to year. Lincoln of all 
Americans Is all things to all men. They 
will undoubtedly continue to quote—and 
misquote—him as lung as his fame endures. 


One Voice On Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
cent controversy over the President’s re¬ 
quest that General MacArthur withhold 
and withdraw a speech intended for the 
VPW convention has received wide at¬ 
tention by Members of this body as well 
as criticism by certain newspapers in this 
country. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
General MacArthur is a great military 
strategist and that his recent venture 
into foreign policy was with honorable 
intentions, as was no doubt the venture 
of our Secretary of the Navy, Francis 
Matthews’ recent speech. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States is charged by our Constitution 
and he alone is empowered to conduct 
the foreign policy of our Nation. 

I. therefore, commend to my colleagues 
the following editorial from the Milwau¬ 
kee Journal. August 29, 1950, which 
forcefully points out the implications 
and repercussions of the failure to recog¬ 
nize this well-established constitutional 
principle: 

One Voice On Foreign Poi.tcy 

The foreign policy of the United States 
can bo proclaimed precisely by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and those whom 
he delegates to apeak for him—and by no 
others. That, in effect, is what it says in 
the Constitution. 

The founding fathers realized that any 
other arrangement would not work. I’o have 
more than one voice making tho final an¬ 
nouncements as to national foreign policy 
would bring only confusion In that field. 

Twice in the last week. Important gov¬ 
ernmental figures have violated this funda¬ 
mental: The first was the Secretary of the 
Navy, Francis Matthews, with his reckless 
adV(;cacy of "preventive war" against Russia. 
The second was Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, 
with his public message to the VPW con¬ 
vention advocating a different policy in re¬ 
gard to Formosa. 

President Truman has acted properly, and 
within his powers. In making It clear to tho 
country and the world that neither Mat¬ 
thews nor General MacArthur was speaking 
for this Government, In one case, he chided 
a member of his personal Cabinet. In the 
other, he acted as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces to compel a military officer 
to withdraw an offensive statement. 

We do not have, It must be understood, a 
situation In which these men have had no 
chance to make their views known on the 
policy-making level. Matthews has sat in 
the weekly Cabinet sessions. MacArthur 
has had the opportunity to make his views 
known through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

There is, in fact, nothing new about Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’8 believing this country 
should control Formosa. What is new is 
that he has now challenged the official for¬ 
eign policy of the Nation in that respect by 
a public statement. This is an attempt on 
the part of a military leader to invade a 
civilian field, to shape foreign policy, and to 
challenge a stated policy of his Government. 


The damage, of course, has now been done. 
No matter what President Truman or Secre¬ 
tary Acheson say in disavowing the Mat¬ 
thews and MacArthur statements the Com¬ 
munists will gleefully broadcast them to the 
world as evidences of American warmonger¬ 
ing. For months and years to come we will 
hear it drummed into the cars of the whole 
world that the American Secretary of Navy 
proposed starting a war to compel coopera¬ 
tion for peace and that the Nation’s leading 
military figure demanded that we occupy 
Formosa, and maintain it as an unslnkatale 
aircraft carrier from which we can bomb 
Russian and Asiatic ports. 

furthermore, another divisive Issue Is 
thrown Into a political campaign that already 
threatens the national unity. The Republi¬ 
cans, ytarnlng for victory in November, will 
flaunt the delicate Formosan Issue, and the 
charge of gagging MacArthur no matter what 
damage it may do us in the United Nations, 
in Asia, or in the world propaganda war. 
Such is the way of politics. 

The Republican campaigners will ignore 
the fact that, whatever have been tho Ad¬ 
ministration mistakes on foreign policy, the 
GOP record is generally worse. Many of the 
Republicans now socking to exploit the issue 
are those who have opposed steps that might 
have strengthened us In Asia. 

Certainly the Matthews and MacArthur In¬ 
cidents point up sharply the need for the 
American people to keep their heads In these 
confusing days. It Is no time tor hysteria. 
We are committed to a difficult course in 
world affairs. It calls for working in the 
United Nations with the free peoples of the 
world. It calls for strengthening ourselves 
and our allies in an all-out attempt to pre¬ 
vent aggression and war. It does not call 
for aggressive war. It does not call for the 
seizure of land belonging to other peoples. 

It would help greatly in this trying period 
if there were more clear leadership from 
Washington. However that may be, we can¬ 
not have various and opposing official voices 
seeming to state our lorelgn pulley. 


Automobiles for Legless Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, 1 
understand that there are over 150 re¬ 
maining applicants for automobiles for 
legless veterans. 

I also understand there is no money to 
purchase these automobiles and that 
there cannot be any appropriation of 
money until there has been authorizing 
legislation. 

The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. Rogers] has a bill to authorize an 
appropriation, not only for the 150 re¬ 
maining applicants, but also for an an¬ 
ticipated 500 servicemen and women who 
will be eligible. 

I have discussed this matter with 
members of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee and I am satisfied that commit¬ 
tee will appropriate money once the leg¬ 
islation has been authorized. 

I urge imedlate authorization so that 
the Appropriations Committee may be 
able to act. 
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The New Social Security Law Contains 
Many Republican Suggestions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to say that on August 28 the Presi¬ 
dent signed H. R. 6000, the social-secu¬ 
rity bill. This news is most welcome to 
me and other Republicans who are truly 
interested in the improvement of our so¬ 
cial-security laws. I had no doubt that 
if the President had vetoed this bill, as 
he threatened, the House would have 
overridden it, but this will now not be 
necessary, and the incrcased-bencfit 
checks for the month of September will 
now be mailed on October 3. 

All Republicans can be proud of the 
part we have played in framing and se¬ 
curing the passage of this law. As finally 
enacted, the bill is primarily a Republi¬ 
can bill, embodying many of the Repub¬ 
lican recommendations for extending 
and improving our social-security sys¬ 
tem. Just because the Republicans 
played such a major part in writing this 
legislation was certainly no reason for 
the President to veto it, and I am glad 
that he finally recognized this fact. 

As It passed the House, H. R. 6000 con¬ 
tained many provisions w^hich we Repub¬ 
licans vigorously opposed, and for this 
reason we introduced our own social- 
security bill. Although the Republican 
bill was not adopted by the House, most 
of the provisions in it were finally in¬ 
corporated in the new law. Moreover, 
most of the inequitable and discrimina¬ 
tory provisions to which we objected in 
the Democratic bill have been eliminated, 
and as a result there will be a more uni¬ 
form increase in benefit payments and 
a broader extension of coverage. 

I am particularly proud of the fight I 
waged on behalf of the Republicans to 
protect all our teachers, firemen, police¬ 
men—State, county, municipal; and 
many other groups who are already cov¬ 
ered under their own retirement and 
pension systems from having their own 
systems destroyed. The Democratic ma¬ 
jority were bent on jeopardizing these 
existing retirement systems, but the Re¬ 
publican position prevailed, and as a re¬ 
sult teachers, firemen, policemen—State, 
county, municipal; and other groups al¬ 
ready covered under their own retire¬ 
ment and pension systems, are directly 
excluded from coverage in the new law. 

Another provision in the original 
House bill which the Republican minor¬ 
ity vigorously opposed was the Demo¬ 
cratic definition of employee. If the 
Democratic definition had been per¬ 
mitted to remain many small businesses 
would have been disrupted, thousands of 
persons would have had no way of de¬ 
termining their social-security-tax lia¬ 
bility, endless costly litigation would 
have resulted, and the whole system 
would have become one of executive de¬ 
partment whim and not congressional 


law. We Republicans maintained that 
Congress should not surrender to the 
executive departments the right of de¬ 
fining who is an employee for social- 
security purposes, and as a result of our 
efforts the new law contains a carefully 
defined definition rather than a vague 
test which would have brought untold 
confusion and hardship. 

We Republicans also favored a more 
equitable benefit formula than that con¬ 
tained in the Democratic bill, and the 
final law is in accordance with our rec¬ 
ommendations on this point. Because of 
the .so-called increment factor used in 
computing the amount of a person’s 
benefit, the Democratic bill would have 
discriminated against older persons first 
entering the system, and against workers 
who do not have continuous employ¬ 
ment. It would also have postponed the 
payment of the full rate of benefits for 
many years, resulting in a higher tax 
rate and increasing the cost by $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. This provision has been 
eliminated in the new law. 

One of the basic principles recom¬ 
mended by the Republicans has always 
been that the insurance system of our 
social-security law be strengthened and 
improved so that the public-assistance 
programs may be diminished and the 
proper relationship between the tw^o pro¬ 
grams be established. We therefore rec¬ 
ommended mnking it easier for persons 
to become eligible for benefits under the 
insurance program and our recommen¬ 
dation is contained in the new law as 
the result of the *‘new rtart” provision. 
As the result of this prov...:on, any per¬ 
son who is now 62 or over will be entitled 
to receive benefits at age 65 if he has ac¬ 
quired only six quarters of coverage and 
these quarters of coverage may have 
been acquired at any time since 1937. 
Approximately 700,000 persons who are 
not now eligible for old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance benefits will now be¬ 
come Immediately eligible. Moreover, 
it will be much easier for a person to 
qualify for benefits in the future. 

We Republicans have consistently rec¬ 
ommended that benefit payments be in¬ 
creased and this is provided for in the 
new law at an avei’age increase of 77 
percent. 

In addition to these points the new law 
does the following: (a) Extends cover¬ 
age to approximately 10,000,00 persons; 
(b) raises the wage base to $3,600; (c) 
increases the amount a person may earn 
without losing his benefits from $15 to 
$50 a month, and ehmim-tes any limita¬ 
tion when a :n'son becomes 75; and (d) 
provides wage credits of $160 for each 
month of military service in World War 
II. 

In the field of public assistance we 
Republican urged that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment share in the payments made by 
the States to needy permanently and 
totally disabled persons, and this is con¬ 
tained in the new law. In addition the 
new law carries increased authorization 
for appropriations to our maternal and 
child-health programs, the crippled- 
childrcn progrc.ms, and it provides that 
the Federal Government will contribute 
to payments made by the States for the 


relative with whom a dependent child 
is living. 

Inasmuch as I was one of the orig¬ 
inal authors of the legislation providing 
for a!::jistance payments to the blind, 
I am particularly glad that the new law 
al.so provides that the blind can earn up 
to $50 a month without losing their 
assistance payments. 

Mr. Speaker, as ne member of the 
Republican Party I will continue to work 
for the perfecting of a sound social-secu¬ 
rity system and the elimination of the 
inequities which still exist under the 
present prognm. We Republicans will 
not tolerate any attempt to defeat our 
aims throjgh threats of a Presidential 
veto. 


Nationalist China at Ally of Ours 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
’Wednesday, August 23,1950 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Charles O'Connor, Chariton, 
Iowa, a sagacious student of foreign 
afifairs, in a recent letter to the editor of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register gives his 
views on Formosa and the far-eastern 
problem. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I desire to include 
therein Father O’Connor's letter: 

Nation ALLST China as Ally of Otjrs 

Secretary Acheson aBsures that we will not 
assent to the admlBBlon of Red China Into 
the United Nations In order to end hostilities 
In Korea. Why did not the UN rush to the 
aid of Chlang Kai-shek as It did to the aid 
of Syngman Rhee. It Is hardly enough to 
say that Korea Is a sort of proU*g6 of the UN. 
NationallBt China waa and Is a member of 
lLo UN. The Charter says: “To maintain 
luLernatloual peace and security • • * 

all members shall fulfill In good faith the 
obligations asBumed by them In accordance 
with the present Charter.” Not the least 
of these obligations Is “to enf.uro to all 
(members) the rights and benelius resulting 
from membership.” 

Seating Red China would change the per¬ 
manent memberchlp of Security Council to 
two Communists, two others members (Eng¬ 
land and France) with blood of the Karl 
Marx type, and ourselves. Dean Acheson 
knows this. Yet he says that later on he 
might favor voting the Rods In. Senator 
McCarthy comes to mind uninvited. 

AGGRCSSOR IN KOREA 

Russia Is considered the real aggressor in 
Korea. So she was In China. Will not she 
require Mao Tze-tung to grant her cany ac¬ 
cess to the 4,500 miles of China’s coabt? 
That would expose Australia, and make it 
difficult to guard Japan and our oil Interests 
near the Persian gulf. And Alaska, once 
Russia, Is only 40 miles from Siberia, but 
many miles from the United States. 

Formosa belongs to China. If the Com¬ 
munists are taken Into the UN they will 
want both Formosa and the person of Chiaug. 
And will not they charge us with abetting 
a rebel? 

By devious strategy Russia has gained 
control of Europe as far west as Mid-Berlin, 
In all the present fev'?rlsli rearmament no 
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word la said about the rescue of these terri¬ 
tories. If giving China over to Russia Is not 
too high a price for peace In Asm, would 
giving over Eastern Germany and the Balkans 
be too high a price for peace In Europe? 
And how can Russia be prevented from In¬ 
tegrating both China and Middle Europe Into 
the Soviet Union? 

CHIANO CALLED A PATRIOT 

Propaganda lias been hard at work to 
blacken Chiang Kai-shek. But in the eyes 
of the Chinese and of the world he Is a 
proven soldier and patriot. He Is said to 
have nearly a million men at his disposal. 
With liberal aid from the UN he could harass 
Russia and, probably, recover China, and 
relieve pressure upon Europe. Since Chiang 
was our ally in the late war. perhaps, many 
American boys would go gladly to his aid. 
Not many European boys are volunteering to 
aid u.s In Korea. Russia makes other peoples 
work lor her? Why not get Nationalist 
China to work for herself and us too? 

(Hev ) Charles O’Connor. 

Chariton, imea. 


Alaska 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN A. McGUlRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speakor, under 
leave to extend iny remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the text of an excellent 
speech on Alaska by Col. Niels Poulsen, 
of Derby. Conn., former military gov¬ 
ernor of Alaska, which was published in 
the New Haven (Conn.) Register, of 
Augu.st 27, 1950. 

This speech brings out most forcefully 
the great strategic importance of Alaska 
and calls to mind the words of the late 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, the apostle of United 
States air power, that— 

He who holds Alaska, holds the world. 

It emphasizes once again the urgent 
need for immediate Senate action on the 
Alaskan statehood bill. Colonel Poul¬ 
sen's speech follows: 

Ai.aska: Only Part of North America In¬ 
vaded IN World War II Is 5 Minutes From 
RTJS.SIA By Air. Derby's Col. Niels Poulsen 
Warned 4 Months Ago 
Alaska was the only part of the North 
American Continent to feel the tread of 
enemy boot.s lii World War II. 

On June S, 1942, thi Jupaiiese bombed 
Dutch Harbor from the air, and soon after 
occupied the undefended islands of Attn, 
Klsku, and Agattu. The sole liihabltants in 
the occupied area were on Attu, and were aji- 
proxlmately 45 Aleuts and Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Foster Jones, both Government school teach¬ 
ers. All of these wore either captured or 
killed. This occurrence got many Americans 
to thinking for the llrst time. B’or the ma¬ 
jority, it was realized that Alaska was of 
military importance to our remote northern 
front icr. 

As war progressed, the Japanese were 
forced out of the Aleutians. American troops 
landed on Attu In May of 15)43 and alter 
3 weeks of bitter fighting, the Japs were wiped 
out. In August, American and Canadian 
troops landed on Kiska but met with no 
resistance as the Japs, realizing the hopeless¬ 
ness of their pobliion, evacuated and es¬ 
caped under cover ol log. 


Since then, the continued developments 
In long-range aviation and the unsettled 
condition of the postwar world have com¬ 
bined to increase still more our awareness 
of Alaska's importance. 

SHORTEST UNITED STATES ROUTE 

Because airplanes now fly several thousand 
miles nonstop, new and short routes between 
nations can be traveled. A plane can fly 
111 a straight line over areas where ships 
never have been able to travel. TTie shortest 
air routes between many cities of the United 
States and important centers in Europe and 
Asia puss within, or near the Arctic Circle. 

The Arctic region, therefore, takes on a 
new Importance in International relations. 
Both in peace and war, our northern fron¬ 
tier. Alaska, will play a vital part In main¬ 
taining the security of the United States. 

It.s military Importance alone deserves our 
careful study. It would probably be one of 
the important points Irom which to begin 
countermoves against attack on the United 
Statr.s. 

We had few military installations in Alaska 
before 1938, when extensive defense con¬ 
struction was begun. The alrlleld system 
was improved, a program of radio and weather 
service v/as eslabllsUod and the Navy began 
constructing sea and air bases at Dutch 
Harbor. JSltka, and Kodiak Island. 

Today many of the wartime liLstallations 
have been abandoned or put on a stand-by 
basis. Ground, air, and naval forces in the 
Territory are prc.sently commanded by an 
Air Force officer. His chief of staff is a 
ground olHcer, and his communications chief 
is a Navy ollicer. A three-servlco petroleum- 
procurement system has been .set up under 
Navy direction: Army and Navy hospitals 
have eliminated dufillcallon. 

OPERATION frigid 

To insure the readiness of our northern 
frontier in case of war, ground, air, and sea 
forces have conducted many experimental 
operations to train personnel and to develop 
clothing, personal equlpmonl, aircraft, vehi¬ 
cles. fuels, lubricants, weapons, and other 
material that will function in the subzero 
cold ol the Arctic. Out of tl esc experiments 
has come n vast amount ol valuable infor¬ 
mation that could be obtained in no other 
way. 

Alaska has been recently called our weak¬ 
est link in defense. A surprise airborne at¬ 
tack could hit Alaska 5 minutes after launch¬ 
ing from Russian soil. 

General El.sciihower has made recom¬ 
mendations that each major airfield needs 
adequate defense in the Pulrbuuks-Anchor¬ 
age urea with a radar screen of modern radio 
devices and stations. 

Only 40 miles of vrater separates Alaska 
from Siberia at tiie Bering Strait. Attu is 
only 380 miles from Kamchatka. It Is com¬ 
mon knowledge that Russia regrets having 
ever sold Alaska to the United States. 

It is aUso certain that Russia knows far 
more about the Polar-Artlc region than any 
other nation. 

RUSSIA'S EARLY INTEREST 

In the early 1600’s, Russian merchant ad¬ 
venturers already were sailing east from the 
Murmansk and Archangel areas to the 
mouths of the Ob and Yenisei Rivers. In 
1724. Peter the Great employed Vitus Bering, 
a Danisli sailor, to explore the northern 
coa.st. It was then believed by many that 
Siberia and America wore Joined at some un¬ 
known point. Before he died 17 years later, 
on the Island and In the sea named for him, 
Bering had proved that the continents are 
separated. 

Development of Siberia was encouraged by 
the completion In 1905 of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. This reduced the travel time from 
Moscow to Vladivostok from about 1 year to 
3 weeks. Soon, peasants began emigrating 
to the vast farm lauds east of the Urals, 


Russian efforts to develop an Arctic seaway 
were renewed by the Soviet Government fol¬ 
lowing World War I. In 1920 alone 23 ex¬ 
peditions were busy exploring and studying 
the Arctic. Commercial voyages from Mur¬ 
mansk to the Ota, Yenisei, and Lena Rivers 
became routine. By 1946, the Russians were 
operating 72 meteorological stations In Arctic 
areas. Since 1935, they have used aircraft as 
reconnaissance patrols to aid sea navigation 
as well as for exploration ol the Polar region. 

In 1937, four Soviet explorers were landed 
In largo transport aircraft on an ice floe 
near the Pole. The party stayed on the 
drifting Ice until February 1938, when they 
were picked up near Jan Mayren off the east 
coast of Greenland. Besides gathering In- 
lormatlon on weather, the movement of Ice 
floes, and the effects ol Arctic electronics oii 
radio communication, this party dlscoveied 
the ocean depth near the Pole to be 14,075 
tcet. 

UNITED STATES NOW INTERESTED 

Just the other day there was an item In 
the newspaper to the effect that the Tenth 
Rescue tsquadron landed on the ice cap 
about 100 miles north of Barter Island. 
This was announced ns quite an accomplish¬ 
ment and it is an Indication that the United 
States Air Force is taking a serious inter¬ 
est in that region. 

Twelve years ago, in June of 1938, a So¬ 
viet uircralt manned by three officers of the 
Red Air Puree landed in the State of Wash¬ 
ington. 11 had left Moscow 2 days belore. 
Most people in the United States considered 
the flight a lucky stunt, unlikely to be re¬ 
pented. A month later, three other Soviet 
liyors in another plane landed at San Ja¬ 
cinto, Culif., after a 62-hour flight Irom 
Moscow across the North Pole. This was n 
new distance record, almost 6.300 miles. 
It stood until 15)46, when the United States 
Navy’s Paciisun Dreamboat flew nearly 9,500 
miles from Hawaii to Cairo. 

Just us Lindbergh, in 1927, proved that 
the Atlantic could be flown, the Soviet air¬ 
men proved that air travel across the top 
ol the world was po.ssible. The nieunliig 
of their flight is well expressed on a marker 
at San Jacinto: “They louiid the world of 
transportation of cylinder. They left it a 
bpliere.” 

Gen. Carl Spaatz once emphasized Its Im¬ 
portance by saying: “The United States is 
wide open at the top ” 

THE POTE AS A STRATEGIC CENTER 

The much-difacuBsed polar concept of war- 
fnre l.s based on the reasonable assump¬ 
tion that in a future war aircraft would 
seek then* targets by the most direct routes. 
A few minutes’ study of the globe or polar 
projection map makes It clear that such 
routes, between mo.st nations In the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere, /iross the polar or Arctic 
regions. 

'rhuG it hardly can be overemphasized that 
scientific advances have lemoved the la.st 
barrier (and Its cu.shlon of time and dis¬ 
tance) which, until recently, hnd protected 
the continental United States throughout Its 
history. The increased range and destruc¬ 
tive power of modern bombers, probably 
more than any other factor, have made 
the Arctic one of the keys to our security. 
This region still provides no easy highway 
for overland attack upon North America. 
Ground operations against any Arctic areas 
vital to our security could be contained with 
minimum organized resistance. 

The strategic Importance of the Arctic is 
based primarily upon its status as a pos¬ 
sible avenue of air power. It is this alone 
which shapes the possible future missions 
of the Army, and of all our forces, In that 
region. 

An air effort against the continental United 
States, at least in the near future, would be 
hampered considerably unless the aggressor 
first obtained stepping stones, such as Spitz- 
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bergen, Iceland, Greenland, or localities In 
the Canadian Archipelago. However, air 
strategists might well consider such an effort 
worth while even without additional bases. 

Attacks on our isolated weather and radar 
stations, establishment of similar outposts 
of their on on this side of the Pole, or even 
attempts to seize our principal bases, are 
well within present capabilities of a possible 
riieiny. Recent evidence of Soviet progress 
In the atomic field is a further reason to 
consider the strategic meaning of the Arctic 
and the possibility of Its becoming a theater 
of operations. 

Details of plan.s for the employment of 
United State.s forces understandably arc kept 
highly classified. We can assume, however, 
that these plans Include the necessary meas¬ 
ures to counter the known capabilities of n 
potential aggressor, and to project adequate 
counter offensives of our own. 

Alashn la our most northern stepping stone 
and must be watched. 


Outlawing Communist Party 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 

. OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUGE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks. I 
desire to include therein a letter writ¬ 
ten me by the Daytona Beach Post, No. 
50, of the American Legion, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., together with resolution at¬ 
tached to the letter requesting that ac¬ 
tion be taken to immediately enact leg¬ 
islation outlawing the Communist Party. 
The letter and resolution follow: 

Daytona Beach, Fla.. August 18,1950, 
Hon. DwinHT L. Rogers, 

The house oj Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Representative Rogers: In behalf of 
Daytona Bench Post, No. 60, and In further¬ 
ing the luitlonHl defense program of the 
American Legion, I am enclosing a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by our post at our last regular 
meeting. 

We sincerely hope you may be in a po.sI- 
tlon to Ufj-c speedy action on the several 
Communlat-curhing proposnls now under 
consideration by the House and the Senate 
Un-Americau Activities Committees. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Daytona Beach Post, No. 60, 

A. A. Kintz, Adjutant. 

Resolution 

Whereas the membership of Daytona 
Beach Post, No. 50, the American Legion, De¬ 
partment of Florida, is most vitally interested 
in the welfare of the people of these United 
States; and 

Whereas there exists In this great Repub¬ 
lic a political conspiracy which ultimately 
advocates the overthrow of the United States 
Government—namely, the Communist Par¬ 
ty; and 

Whereas the Communist Party has been 
named subversive by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice and party members convicted of sub¬ 
versive activities In fair Jury trial by our 
Federal courts; and 

Whereas American blood has been shed on 
the battlefields of Korea to defend the fun¬ 
damental rights of free people: and 

Whereas communism recognizes no na¬ 
tional boundaries, but rather has proven be¬ 
yond question that subjugation of peace-lov¬ 


ing people throughout the world is a fore¬ 
most objective; and 

Whereas the time has come when all loyal 
Americans for mutual self-protection must 
keep America strong and undivided from 
within; and 

Whereas there is no place for communism 
In this, the greatest country in the world: 
Be It therefore 

Resolved, That this post in official meeting 
assembled docs most urgently call upon the 
National Congress to immediately enact leg¬ 
islation outlawing the Communist Party; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
bo sent to all Congressmen representing the 
great State of Florida, and a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting for per¬ 
manent record. 

It Is Still Necessary To Repeal or Reduce 
Theater Admissions Tax 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
years that I liave served in the Congress, 
I have had many contacts with the thea¬ 
ter operators of my district on excise 
taxes, theater admission tax, and other 
matters of interest and concern to the 
motion picture exhibitors. 

As this Eighty-fti’st Congress nears ad¬ 
journment, I desire to make a report to 
these businessmen—a report patterned 
after the familiar “Report to the People” 
by the President. The report deals with 
some of the legislation of the Eighty-first 
Congress that is of special interest to the 
theater operators. 

One of the first bills that I introduced 
in the Eighty-finst Congress was H. R. 
1361, providing for the termination of 
the war tax rates on admissions to thea¬ 
ters. fairs, and so forth. The bill was 
introduced on January 13,1949, and was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. This is how the bill in part read: 

Be it enaeted by the Senate and House of 
Representaiwes of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Thnt (a) lu 
the caee of the tax lmpoi.od by section 1700 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code (tax on 
admissions) the rate of tax applicable with 
respect to any period after June 30, 1940, 
shall be determined without regard to the 
war tax rate of 1 cent for each 6 cents or 
major fraction thereof specified In section 
1650 of such code (war tux rates of certain 
mlfcclluneous taxes). 

(b) In the case of the tax Imposed by sec¬ 
tion 1700 (b) of such code (tax on permanent 
use or lease of boxes or seats), and of the tax 
Imposed by section 1700 (c) of such code (tax 
on sales outside box office) the rate of tax 
applicable with respect to any period after 
June 30, 1949, shall be determined without 
regard to the war tax rate of 20 percent 
specified in section 1650 of such code (war tax 
rates of certain miscellaneous taxes). 

The war situation in Korea has of 
course had great bearing on revenue and 
tax measures. However, I am definitely 
opposed to the theory of changing the 
Revenue Act of 1950 from a revenue-re¬ 
duction measure to one of revenue-rais¬ 


ing. With the Korean situation In mind, 
I would recommend changing the admis¬ 
sion taxes from 20 percent down to 10 
percent with the understanding that they 
would be completely removed at the ear¬ 
liest feasible moment after the conclu¬ 
sion of the war. 

I believe that the continuance of war¬ 
time excise taxes In peacetime constitutes 
a drastic intrusion of Government into 
the regulation of business. This is not 
consistent with our free-enterprise 
system. 

The present rates on admissions are 
having a serious effect on small-theater 
owners and other amusement operators 
throughout the country. So far we have 
not been able to get action or cooperation 
from the D(?mocratlc leadership und this 
administration relative to my bill and 
other similar measures which would pro¬ 
vide for a reduction or elimination of the 
special tax on theater admissions. 

If I should be again chosen by the peo¬ 
ple to represent the Ninth District of 
Minnesota and return to V/ashinglon 
next January, I want the theater owners 
of my district to feel confident that I 
will continue to fight the admission tax 
burden. It is a tax that hits unfairly 
where it hurts the hardest—the pocket- 
book of the average American family. 


Red Crabs and Slave Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on April 8. I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Treasury protesting that during 
the preceding month 59,000 cases of 
cii ruled crabmeat—the product of Rus- 
ian slave labor—had been imported into 
this country, and that several hundred 
thousand additional cases were being 
offered. In the letter It was pointed out 
that— 

Tliia tjpp of cUiraping operation is a 
seriouQ thieiit to our entire fiLhiiig Inductry 
and particularly tiie cral)-flf.Mng Industry 
Jocntrci in New England, Maryland, and the 
Pacific const. 

Nothing scorned to be accomplished 
by this protest and I did not even get an 
answer, although one of my colleagues, 
the gentleman from Washington I Mr. 
MackI, who has ably and tenaciously 
kept after this matter, did finally re¬ 
ceive an acknowledgment of our joint 
communication. He has been advised 
from time to time that studie^s arc being 
made by the Labor Department and the 
Treasury as to whether or not the Rus¬ 
sian canned crabmeat is a product of 
slave labor. Such studies would seem 
futile Indeed, in view of the statements 
publicly made by the President and Sec¬ 
retary of State. But our bureaucracy 
does not seem to know obvious facts, 
well recognized by high officials and the 
rank and file of American citizens. 
Nothing has been done about it and the 
investigation goes on over the months. 
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Section 1307, title 19—the 1930 Tariff 
Act—of the code provides: 

All goods, wares, articles, and merchandise 
milled, produced, or manufactured wholly 
or In part in any foreign country by convict 
labor or/arid forced labor or/and Indentured 
labor under penal sanctions shall not be en¬ 
titled to entry at any of the ports of the 
United States, and the importation thereof 
is hereby prohibited. 

So what are we waiting for? 

It was the longshoremen at New York 
nnd Boston and a shipping company in 
Baltimore that have come to the rescue. 
As pointed out in the following editorial 
which appeared in yesterday’s Sun, of 
Baltimore, in Maryland we want blue 
crabs, not the Red ones: 

No Red Crab Meat, Pi.fase. In the Home of 
the Bi.ue Crab 

In Nev/ York, recently, the stevedores flatly 
refused to unload a consit!;nment of 80 tons 
of canned Russian crab meat brouj^'ht in by 
a British liner. “Why help Russia make 
money In this enuntry?” said the Ktevedoves. 

The KlitppinK company, after murmuring 
a little, accepted the decision of the steve¬ 
dores. So the Red crab meat went back across 
the Atlantic to the British G<jvernnient. 
which had originally acquired the crab meet, 
not too willingly, in a barter deal with Soviet 
Russia. 

It turns out that some Red crab meat has 
been coming into Baltimore, too. A ship¬ 
ment arrived several weeks ago. And an¬ 
other shipment of more than 2.000 cases ar¬ 
rived oil the AmcTlvaii Builder Monday. Wo 
hasten to say that it was not unloaded. 
Tlie shipping company, as n matter of fact, 
didn’t even try to get it unloaded, but clas.si- 
flod it for customs jjurposes. as “inaccessible.” 
It, too, goes back to Britain. 

No doubt the shipping company took this 
tactlul course out of deference to the feel¬ 
ing of our local stevedores, which are not 
different from those of their colleagues in 
New York. But we like to think that an even 
more delicate sentiment played a part in 
the decision. 

More crab meat is con.sumed per capita In 
Baltimore, probably, than in any other major 
city of the United States—in crab cakes, crab 
salads, crab ravlgottc, imperial crab, crab 
soup, crab cocktail, fried crabs, and in many 
other styles, not hjrgettlng the most impor¬ 
tant style of all, namely, steamed. 

But the crabs we eat are Blue crabs, not 
Red crabs. The Chesapeake Buy, in fact, is 
the very home and principal breeding ground 
ol the Blue crab To uuh)ad Red crab meat 
in the port of Baltiruire would he enough to 
make every lover of Blue crabs see red. One 
trembles at the nature of the uprising that 
it would probably cause. Many years ago 
they hnd a tea iMirty in Boston. Let anyone 
try to flood Baltimore’s ciab market with the 
meat of the Red crab and we predict a crab 
puity that would make the Boston Tea Party 
seem as innocuous as a church social. 

Setting the Record Straight on Surplus 
Commodities 

E3:tension op remarks 

OF 

KON. CECIL F. WHITE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the statement 
w as made on the floor of the House that 
the membership of this body needs a 


psychiatrist. The gentleman who made 
that statement made it in connection 
with the then pending legislation to dis¬ 
pose of surplus perishable commodities 
held by the Government which are in 
danger of spoiling. 

It is amazing, sometimes, how short is 
the memory of man and it appears that 
this may very well apply to the gentle¬ 
man who made the statement I have 
just mentioned. I have checked the 
vote and the proceedings in the House 
of Representative.s on the day that the 
so-called Steagall amendment was 
passed on June 26, 1941. The record 
shows that the Steagall amendment 
pa-ssed the House of Representatives by 
a voice vote, and nowhere in the pro¬ 
ceedings is there any protest recorded by 
the usually vociferous and extremely ar¬ 
ticulate genWeman who made the 
aforementioned statement. It will be 
recalled that the Steagall amendment 
was passed by Congress as an amend¬ 
ment to the basic agricultural law of the 
Nation in order to create price supports 
on and increase the production of the 
particular commodities which we were 
writing legislation to dispose of, when 
the gentleman made the statement that 
the House of Representatives needs a 
psychiatrist. 

The Steagall amendment was passed 
W’hen we were preparing for World War 
II, as an emergency act, to encourage 
the production of food .supplies for the 
armies of our Nation, and our subse¬ 
quent allies who were at that time en¬ 
gaged in war. At that lime, if you will 
recall, we were referred to as the ar¬ 
senal of democracy and the Government 
was making loans to industry to increase 
production. Naturally enough, since wc 
had to expand the production of these 
foodstuffs for war purposes, large sur¬ 
pluses accumulated when the war ended 
and the heavy wartime demand sub¬ 
sided. Any sane person would, of 
course, expect that we would accumulate 
these commodities in the postwar re¬ 
adjustment period, as is always the case 
following a war. And what has been 
the co.st of this postwar agricultural ad¬ 
justment? The cost has been approxi¬ 
mately $500,000,000. about 80 percent 
of which went for potatoes alone. But 
what about the cost of readjustment 
in other lines of industry outside of agri¬ 
culture? If you will check the record 
you will find that postw^ar readjustment 
for industry in general, outside of agri¬ 
culture, cost the Federal Government 
approximately $6,000,000,000, or 12 times 
the readjustment cost of agriculture. 
Furthermore, since approximately 80 
percent of the cost of agricultural ad¬ 
justment went to cover losses in pota¬ 
toes, it is only fair to point out that the 
party of the gentleman who made the 
psychiatrist statement opposed efforts in 
the other body of the Congress to dis¬ 
continue the potato program. The key 
vote on this issue was taken in the other 
body on February 24, 1950, when an 
amendment to discontinue potato price 
supports was considered in that body, 
and the majority party voted 2 to 1 to 
discontinue the program while the mi¬ 
nority party voted 4 to 1 to carry on 
that wasteful and ridiculous potato pro¬ 
gram. 


These observations are made, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, not wSEh* 
any intent to be unkind to the gentle¬ 
man who made the statement hereto¬ 
fore referred to, or to embarrass him, 
but In view of the wide publicity his 
remarks apparently received, I have 
made this statement to set the record 
straight. 

Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, the '^Soldier’s 
General/' Retires 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN IHE .-lOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. August 31, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. today in Third Army headquarters, 
Atlanta, Ga., one of the United States 
Army’s outstanding leaders brings to a 
close a long and distinguished career of 
almost 41 years devoted to his country. 

Tliis is the day. Mr. Speaker, when Lt. 
Gon. Alvan C. Gillcm, Jr., wartime com¬ 
mander of the Thirteenth Corps and 
since Juno 1947 commander of the Third 
Army, retires because he has reached 
the statutory age limit. 

I would not want this occasion to pass 
by without some tribute on my part to 
this influential public servant, for during 
part of World War III had the pleasure 
and privilege of serving under this man, 
who is widely known as the “soldier’s 
general.” 

In expressing my esteem for General 
Gillcm, I know that I am also reflecting 
the opinion of countless thousands w^ho 
have had the honor of associating with 
him during his extensive career. 

The State of Delaware is proud of the 
fact that the home .station for head¬ 
quarters, Thirteenth Corps, before the 
unit went overseas, was Port DuPont, 
near Delaware City. Many of the men 
from my State served with this unit, and 
wc in Delaware like to consider head¬ 
quarters, Thirteenth Corps and General 
Gillcm as our own. Thus I am proud to 
pay tribute to Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, 
Jr., on this occasion of his retirement 
from the United States Army. 

As a part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I also want to include an article and an 
editorial from the publication entitled 
“Control News.” This periodical is pub¬ 
lished in the interest of the many thou¬ 
sands of troops who comprised the Thir¬ 
teenth Corps during World War II. The 
name of this publication, Control 
News, is derived from the fact that dur¬ 
ing its operations in Europe the Thir¬ 
teenth Corps was known by the code 
designation Control. 

The article entitled “Gillcm Retires” 
and the editorial captioned “XIII Sa¬ 
lutes Gillcm” follow: 

Gii.iem Retires 

Forty years and 8 months service de¬ 
voted to his country—from private to lieu¬ 
tenant general—that is a record probably 
unequaled iti the annals of the United Stat^.s 
Army, Having reached the statutory ago 
limit of 62 in August 1950, Alvan Cullem 
Gillem, Jr., retires Irum the Army the end 
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Of this month having left his mark on his¬ 
tory and the lives of countless thousands, 
both military and civilian, who had the pleas¬ 
ure and privilege of serving or associating 
with him during his long military career. 

Born on August 8, 1888, of a family who 
for two previous generations had served in 
the Army, Van Gillem followed in the steps 
of his forefathers when he entered the Army, 
enlisting as a private in January 1910. He 
was not destined to remain long in that 
grade, however, for his leadership qualities 
were soon recognized. He advanced rapidly 
and did the impossible in a year, being com- 
miesloncd a second lieutenant in February 
1911. 

It is interesting to note that the soldiers* 
general was quite an athlete in his own right 
and some of the generalship qualities ex¬ 
hibited on the field of battle in World War 
II were aptly presented when in college on 
the football field. It was the wartime com¬ 
mander of the xni Corps who played end 
and later quarterbacked the famous Sewanee 
team of 1909 to the football championship 
of the South. 

Experiences of almost 41 years service con¬ 
densed into a few pages, no. such an article 
cannot do him Justice, for Alvan C. Gillem, 
Jr, has soldiered throughout the world dur¬ 
ing that time. His life story would read 
like a novel if space would permit its tell¬ 
ing. Philippines, Mexico, Hawaii, Siberia, 
Africa. Europe, China, those areas are well 
known to him. 

Shortly after gaining his gold bars, he 
went to the Philippines with the historic 
Tv/rlfth Infantry, later returning to the Pre¬ 
sidio of Monterey, Calif., with his outfit. In 
June 1914 he left with Blackjack Pershing’s 
brigade for Mexican-border duty. It was 
while on this dtity that a very Important 
and romantic chapter was written In his 
lift* for he met Virginia Harrison, of Nogales, 
Ariz., who, in 1916, became Mrs. Alvan C, 
Gillem, Jr. 

The Sixty-second Infantry at the Presidio 
of San Francisco gained Capt. Alvan C. 
Gillem, Jr., in late spring of 1917. With the 
advent of World War I he was on the high 
road to command responsibility when he 
organized and commanded the Twenty-third 
Machine Gun Battalion. During that war 
he rose to rank of temporary lieutenant 
noloiiel. 

Soon followed a tour of duty with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in Siberia, 
thence to the Philippines again and Hawaii. 
In June 1D22 he completed his foreign service 
and (permanent grade) Major Gillem was 
selected for the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth. Upon gradua¬ 
tion he had another tour on the Mexlean 
border. The Army continued its recognition 
of his capabilities when he was sent to the 
Army War College in Washington, D. C., and 
upon graduation in 102C he was assigned as 
G-3 of the Third Corps Area Headquarters 
In Baltimore, Md. It Is significant that 
Major Gillem, who was to become one of the 
leaders of the Armored Force during World 
War II, even at this early date clearly demon¬ 
strated his armored ability, for he was a 
member of the Army board which drew up 
the original plans for the American Armored 
Forces. 

Prom 1930 to 1936 he served as professor 
of military science and tactics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, remaining on this as¬ 
signment until 1935, during which period he 
developed an outstanding ROTC unit. In 
June 1935 Lieutenant Colonel Gillem became 
an Instructor in tactics at the Infantry 
School. Fort Bennlng, Ga. Many of our 
World War II commanders were thankful 
that they had a course in tactics under Alvan 
C. Gillem, Jr., during the 41/2 he was in 
that position. 

January 1940 saw another turning point 
in this doughboy's career, for at that time 
the Army's only infantry light tank regi<« 


ment. the Sixty-sixth, was reactivated at 
Fort Bennlng. It was not by chance that 
Col. Alvan C. Gillem was appointed its com¬ 
manding offleer, for even then he was recog¬ 
nized as one of the outstanding armored 
force men In the United States. In February 
1941 Brigadier General Gillem assumed com¬ 
mand of the Second Armored Brigade, a unit 
of the Second Armored Division, and in April 
of the same year he activated and assumed 
command of the Third Armored Division, 
receiving his ''second star" while in com¬ 
mand of that unit In July 1941. Members 
of that division will tell you that It was 
largely the training received under his 
guidance that later made the unit famous In 
Europe as the “spearhead division.’’ In 
January 1942 Major General Gillem activated 
and assumed command of the Second Ar¬ 
mored Corps. 

While the II Armored Corps was partici¬ 
pating In the maneuvers In Carolina during 
early summer, 1942, General Gillem was se¬ 
lected as commander ol the new desert train¬ 
ing center, Indio, Calif. He moved the corps 
headquarters to Camp Young, Calif., and 
planned and directed the first large-scale 
desert maneuvers held In the history of the 
United States Army, where most of the 
troops that later J ought In Africa received 
their training under his direction. It was 
oil his recommendation that the desert 
training center was subeequently orgnnivod 
at. a theater of operution.s training area. In 
November 1942, the corp.s headquartors 
moved to San Jose. Calif., where It func¬ 
tioned as a separate corps and supervised 
tlie trauuug ol units on the west coa.st and 
prepared alerted units lor overseas duty la 
llie Pacific area. 

On May 14, 1943, General Gillem war, ap¬ 
pointed chief of the armored force, succeed¬ 
ing Lt. Oen. Jacob L. Devers, with head- 
qujirt.eni at Port Knox, Ky. Thus Alvan C. 
Gillem, Jr., became retponslble for the 
Army’s armored units just about 3 years 
alter he had as.*5umed command of the 
Army’s tank regiment and ju.st a little over 
a decade after he had served as a member 
of the board that established original plans 
for the Army’s armrired force. 

It was on Thanksgiving Day 1943. that Al¬ 
van O. Gillem, Jr., was notified of his as¬ 
signment to command the XIII Corps, 
succeeding Maj. Gen. Emil P. Kelnhardt, with 
headquarters at Fort Du Pont, Del. In this 
nysignmeiit ho now commanded a corps 
headquarters on the cast coast which served 
as a separate corps and performed a mlEslon 
similar to the one he had commanded on the 
west coact. 

General Glllem’s ability as an administra¬ 
tor, Instructor, planner, and trainer were 
well recognized and in July 1944 he was given 
the oppoiTunity to show that he could prac¬ 
tice what ho preached for that month the 
corps headquarters moved overseas. The 
headquarters remained in England until 
September 1944, processing troop.s to the 
Continent, when It went to France. 

On November 8, 1044 XIII Corps became 
operational in Holland and the 180 days of 
combat history it gathered from then until 
V£-day is well known to all. General Gii- 
lem’s brilliance as a tactician was vividly dem¬ 
onstrated; he was as clear and logical in call¬ 
ing plays on the field of battle as be had been 
playing quarterback In his college days. The 
crashing of the Siegfried Line in November 
1944 —the assault across the Roer River on 
February 23, 1945, and the resultant 10-day 
spectacular dash to the Rhine—-the crossing 
of the Rhine on March 31—that relentless 
drive eastward which culminated in the corps* 
spearhead reaching the Elbe on April 12 near 
Tangermunde, Just 50 miles from Berlin— 
yes. those are the days that troops of the 
Xni Corps will never forget. And Operation 
Kaput, our Battle of Klotae, when we vir¬ 
tually destroyed the entire Nazi crack Von 
Glausewltz Armored Division, well, that bat¬ 


tle has been termed by military experts as a 
perfect mUltary operation. Yes; those under 
Gillem knew they were guided by a master 
tactician. 

It was Just shortly after VE-day that his 
mighty fighting force finished Its World War 
II history, for then, began redeployment. It 
was logical that General Gillem was selected 
for an important role in the Pacific area, and 
it was in June *45, while he was waiting at the 
port of Lt* Havre with his headquarters, that 
a well-earned reward arrived—news of that 
third star falling to his shoulders. 

Headquarters XIII Corps was In n west 
coast staging area when hostilities ceased in 
Japan, and the corps was Inactivated Sep¬ 
tember 25,1945. Just prior to this time, how¬ 
ever. General Gillem relieved General Collins 
as commanding general of the VII Corps and 
in BO doing he became the only American 
general of World War II to command three 
different corps. 

He was not to remain In the States, how¬ 
ever, for a very long period. In January 1946, 
General Mnnshall, while serving as the Presi¬ 
dent’s .special envoy in China, reque.sted 
General Gillem as his executive. During 
General Marshall’s absence on a return to the 
States, General Gillem directed this ImiJor- 
tant mission In China. Later he assumed 
command of the United States Forces, China 
Theater, and from October 1946 to April 1947 
he served in Peiping as United States Com- 
mipsloner and also commanding general 
Peiping Headquarters Group. 

In June 1947, General Gillem returned to 
the States and was appointed commanding 
gcncial Third Army with headquarters at 
Port McPherson, Oa., which command he will 
relinquish this month. There Is an unusual 
point about his present station, lor this is 
not the first time he has served at Port 
McPherson. It is unique that In 1910 Private 
Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., nmrehed guard post in 
front of the house where Lt. Gen. Alvan C. 
Gillem now lives. That Is definitely a record 
uiKlUi)lic*alea in the history of the Army. 
During his service as commanding general 
of the Third Army, Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., 
us luaial, huB performed his duties iii a dis- 
tingumhed manner, and the military forces 
and civilian j»opulatloii of the Southeast 
will be sorry to see him go. 

The name of Gillem will long be remem¬ 
bered in the military history of Miese United 
S'ates; his grandfather was a Union general 
in the War Between the States, his father 
1 * colonel of cavalry, and his son Alvan C. 
Gillem II is a colonel in tho Air Force. 
General and Mrs. Gillem also have another 
son Richard D., age 16, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Robert C. Duly. 

The following list of medals and decora¬ 
tions he has ret^elved are just a slight recc'g- 
nition of the years General Gillem has de¬ 
voted to his country: United State.s—Diw- 
tlnguished Service Medal (with Oak Leaf 
Cluster), Legion of Ment, Bronze Star, Mexi¬ 
can Service, Victory WW-I, National De¬ 
fense, American Theater, European Theater 
(three Battle Stars), Asiatic Theater, Victory 
WW-II, German Occupation WW-II; For¬ 
eign—Brazil; Medal for Merit (Commander’s 
Degree); France: Legion of Honor and Croix 
do Guerre with Palm; NetherlHUds: Order 
of Orange Nassau (Grand Officer); RUEsla: 
Order of Red Banner, First Class (three 
times): Belgium: Order of Leopold and Croix 
de Guerre; China: Grand Cordon, Cloud and 
Banner. Probably the greatest decoration, 
however, is the fact that as he leaves tho 
service, he goes knowing t^>at synonymouM 
with Gillem will be the 6t,atement "u job 
well done,’’ a man who has never made an 
enemy but is blessed with friends wherever 
he goes who would welcome the opportunity 
of serving under or associating with Alvan 
C. Gillem, Jr., again. 

Thus on August 81, 1950, a brilliant mili¬ 
tary career will be brought to a close as Lt. 
Oen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., and his familp 
drive through the gates of Fort McPherson 
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and head west for San Jose, Calif., their new 
home. However, dofllng the Army uniform 
for a civilian suit does not taring; an end to 
the story of "Vtm” GiHom. On the con¬ 
trary, only another chapter is ended and 
a new one started. All eyes will bo focused 
on the service he will continue to render 
t') his country os a civilian. There are 
still many pages to be read in the book on 
the career of Alvan Cullem Gillcm, Jr, 

XIII Corps Salutes Oillem 
To Alvan Ctuxem Gillem, Jr.: 

Those of us who eerved In the units that 
comprised the XIII Corps feel that In speak¬ 
ing lor ourselves, we also echo the voice of 
countless thousands, when we extend our 
warmest greetings to you and yours on the 
eve of your retirement. We wish for your 
continued success in your new venture— 
civilian life. Although you may be retiring 
from active military life, we know that your 
stimulating influence will be felt in the 
civilian community as well as it has been in 
the military, for Alvan C. Gillom, Jr., Is more 
tlian a leader of soldiers, he Is a leader of 
men. 

To express our feelings about you In a few 
lines Is Impossible, not even pages would 
BUlflce to let you know of the esteem we hold 
for you. But we do not have to cxtoll your 
merits, your record speaks for Itself, and 
wo know this new chapter In your career 
will be equally outstanding. To have been 
associated with you in the past was a distinct 
honor and you may be asbured that we will 
still be behind you In the luture. 

Tactician, loader, counselor, humanitarian, 
friend—yes, these and many more charac¬ 
teristics, add up to one—Alvan Cullem 
Oillem, Jr. 

Always yours, 

All Controllers. 


Fort Ruckman, Nahant, Mass. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include a letter from the general 
coun.sel of the House Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments. 

This Is of special interest to all the 
people in the town of Nahant, Mass. 

It reflects the long and successful ef¬ 
forts of the townspeople to secure the 
return of the Fort Ruckman Military 
Reservation to the community. 

The Fort Ruckman property, no longer 
needed by the military, will provide Na¬ 
hant with space to expand. It will en¬ 
able the town to proceed with a proirram 
of public improvements. 

This letter is evidence of the whole¬ 
hearted teamwork that made possible 
this happy result: 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on E.xrENDiTUREs 
IN THE Executive Departments, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1950. 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C, 

Dear Congressman Lane: I iK)ted that on 
July 16, 1950, Public Law 023 was signed by 


the President of the United States; this leg¬ 
islation transferred Port Ruckman to the 
town of Nahant. Mass. I know that this 
successful conclu.sion to your very meri¬ 
torious efforts In thlj regard must be most 
pleasing to you. I suppose that very lew 
ever think about the amount of work, the 
many conferences, the staff discussions, 
checking and rechecking that underlie the 
passage of an act of this nature. 

Having worked closely with you on this 
project which you found very nece.sKnry for 
your district, I am pleased to bo able to 
commend you on the industry and pet sever¬ 
ance that marked your work in seeking this 
legislation. It cannot be gainsaid that but 
for your effort.«i—and at many times it ap¬ 
peared most difficult—‘Fort Ruckman would 
not have been transferred to the town of 
Nnhnnt. 

Nahant Is to be congratulated, also, on 
their public awarenp.ss In seeking this type 
of legislation and actively enlisting your aid. 
In this mutual collaboration we see the leg¬ 
islation which resulted in Public Law 623. 

Public Law 623 and the many other worth¬ 
while legislative measures you have spuii- 
sored have demonstrated the high caliber 
of representation in Congress enjoyed by 
your district. 

With klnde.st personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours. 

Thomas A. Kennedy. 


Charles Pinckney, Constitution Maker 


EXTENSION OK REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been giving special study to 
the lives and contributions of our found¬ 
ing fathers, with particular reference to 
South Carolina’s native sons. I now in¬ 
vite your attention to Charles Pinckney, 
who probably supplied more original 
work in making the Constitution than 
did any other individual. 

When Charles Pinckney presented his 
strangely obscure plan of government to 
the Constitutional Convention, he did 
not offer a hastily contrived scheme. 
This brilliant student of the art and sci¬ 
ence of politics had long been painfully 
av are that if his country were not to die 
in embryo, stronger bonds of union had 
to be forged, He was one of the first men 
in America, if not the very first, to re¬ 
alize the general futility of the Articles of 
Confederation. He was to labor unceas¬ 
ingly to improi^e or remove this feeble 
compact. 

Born in 1757 in Charlestowm iCharlcs- 
ton), S. C., Pinckney from his earliest 
years enjoyed the advantages of breed¬ 
ing. wealth, and leisure. He made the 
most of them. While still in his teens 
he w^as admitted to the South Carolina 
Bar. In 1779 he was elected to the South 
Carolina House of Representatives. Five 
years later he became a delegate to the 
Congress of the Confederation, and was 
reelected in 1785 and 1786. In the Con- 
gresws, Pinckney at once became a recog¬ 
nized champion of stronger government. 
When New Jersey, in October of 1785, 
threatened to desert the Confederation, 


Congress delegated a committee of three. 
Including the youthful South Carolin¬ 
ian. to plead before the New Jersey Leg¬ 
islature the cause of cohesion. 

Significantly, Pickney was chosen 
spokesman for the emissaries; and on 
March 13, 1786, he delivered an address, 
pregnant with evidence of political 
genius and foreshadowing the general 
structure of the Constitution, before the 
northern legislature. He pointed out 
that— 

Wben these States united, convinced of 
the Inability ol each to support a separate 
system and that thoir protection and exist¬ 
ence depended on their union, policy as well 
us prudence dictated tho nccc.ssity of form¬ 
ing one general and efficient government, 
which, while It protected and secured the 
whole, left to the several States tho.se rights 
of niternal sovereignty which it was not nec¬ 
essary to delegate and which could be exer¬ 
cised without injury to the Federal author¬ 
ity. If New Jersey conceives herself op¬ 
pressed under the present confederation, 
let her through her delegates in Congress, 
state to them the oppression she complains 
of, and urge the calling of a general con¬ 
vention of the States for the purpose of In¬ 
creasing the powens cjf the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and rendering it more adequate for the 
ends for which it was instituted; in this con¬ 
stitutional mode of application there can be 
no doubt of her meeting with all the sup¬ 
port and attention she can w’lsh. I have 
long been ol opinion that it is the only true 
and radical remedy for our public defects, 
and shall with pleasure assent to and sup¬ 
port any measure of that kind which may be 
introduced while I continue a member of 
that body. 

The patent cogency of those remarks 
dissipated all disaffection, and thus a 
South Carolinian precluded a northern 
rebellion. The Federal compact, for the 
time at least, remained intact. 

Two months later Pinckney again 
sounded the call for a virile union. He 
asserted before the Congress that— 

It l.s necessary to inform the States of our 
rondltlon. Congre.ss must be Invested with 
greater powers, or tho Federal Government 
must fall. It is, therefore, necessary for Con¬ 
gress either to appoint n convention for that 
purpose, or by requisition to call on the 
States for such powers as are necessary to 
enable it to administer tho Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is generally conceded that as a dele¬ 
gate to the Continental Congress Pinck¬ 
ney was the most resourceful and coura¬ 
geous member of that group in the 
struggle to strengthen the Union. 

On May 29, .shortly after the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention had commenced of¬ 
ficial operations, and immediately after 
the introduction of the Virginia Resolu¬ 
tions, Charles Pinckney submitted his 
own plan of union. It was at once re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. On July 24 the young states¬ 
man’s proposition.s were discharged from 
consideration by the Committee of the 
Whole and referred to the Committee of 
Detail. 

The Pinckney plan was not debated on 
the floor of tlie Coni'entlon, nor was it 
discussed in the Committee of the Whole. 
It was evidently considered, however, by 
the Commiltee of Detail: Professors 
Jameson and McLaughlin in the early 
1900’s discovered documents supporting 
the latter vicnv. At no time during the 
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Convention did any member save Pinck¬ 
ney allude to the South Carolinian’s 
plan. It is altogether possible that this 
strange silence stemmed from a general 
feeling of resentment that one so young 
as Pinckney should be presumptuous 
enough to submit a plan of government 
in competition with the offerings of the 
more mature and better-known dele¬ 
gates. 

Curiously enough, little interest cen¬ 
tered about the Pinckney plan until 1818, 
when John Quincy Adams, then Secre¬ 
tary of State, discovered, while collect¬ 
ing Convention documents for his edi¬ 
tion of the Journal of Convention pro¬ 
ceedings, that the Pinckney plan was 
missing. Adams thereupon reauested 
Pinckney, still alive in South Carolina, to 
furnish him with a copy of the latter’s 
scheme. Pinckney replied immediately, 
asserting that he had in his possession 
four or five rough drafts of his plan, and 
although he was not certain which was 
a true copy, he would send the one he 
believed to be such. When Adams pub¬ 
lished this draft as representing the 
original plan, a controversy that has yet 
to be stilled was born. 

Some scholars accepted without ques¬ 
tion the authenticity of the Adams’ 
draft; a few others immediately enter¬ 
tained grave doubts. James Madison, 
for one, aKSsorted positively that the draft 
submitted by Pinckney to Adams was 
not a copy of the plan presented by the 
former to the Federal Convention. In 
the Adams’ draft, election to the House 
of Representatives was to be by vote of 
the people. Pinckney, however, while a 
member of the Convention, strongly sup¬ 
ported election by the State legislatures. 
Further, and conclusive, proof that the 
two drafts were not identical in content 
may be found in a letter Pinckney wrote 
to Madison on March 28, 1789, wherein 
the former inquired: 

Arc yo\i not abundantly convinced that 
the theoretic nonsense of uii election of the 
MembciH of Congress by the people, In the 
flrr.t Instance, is clearly and practically 
v;rong; ♦ ♦ * and that the legislatures 

are the only proper Judges of who ought to 
be elected? 

Further proof that the passage of 30 
years has dulled Pinckney’s memory lies 
in the fact that both the alleged plan 
and the transmittal letter furnished 
Adams in 1818 were written upon paper 
watermarked Russel & Co.. 1797. llie 
purported draft was apparently a copy 
of the report of the Committee of De¬ 
tail submitted on August 6, 1787. albeit 
somewhat altered and embellished. 
'Ihen, too. Professors Jameson and Mc¬ 
Laughlin. shortly after the turn of the 
century, found among the James Wilson 
Papers extracts from, and outline of, 
the original Pinckney plan. The ideas 
expressed in these documents were al¬ 
most totally at variance with the 1818 
draft. 

Despite the loss of the plan. It has 
been ascertained, from available au¬ 
thentic documents, that Pinckney’s 
scheme was to form a considerable part 
of the Constitution, and that he pro¬ 
posed not mere amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation, but the es¬ 
tablishment of a real government and 


one, at least in some particulars, en¬ 
dowed with powers and authority. 

Professor Jameson proved that 19 or 2D 
of the provisions contained in the Pinck¬ 
ney plan which were not embodied In 
the Virginia Resolutions as adopted were 
to be found in the definitive report of the 
Committee of Detail. “Taken together," 
he states, “they constitute a noteworthy 
contribution." Upon McLaughlin’s dis¬ 
covery of an authentic outline of the 
Pinckney plan, the number of provisions 
in the Constitution directly traceable 
to Pinckney was increased to 31 or 32. 
McLaughlin cautioned that— 

It must not be assumed that wo know all 
that Plnoknry thus contributed to the fabric 
of the Constitution. Wo knew very defl- 
nltcly the nature of his recommendations, 
we know that some of them found formula¬ 
tion in the Continental Congress, and we 
know that many of them were finally em¬ 
bedded in the Constitution; but there were 
doubtless some other propositions that llke- 
wiKe found permanence In the work of the 
Convention. If mere assertion based on 
analogy and general probability wore worth 
while" other portions on the Constitution, 
might be pointed to as coming from the 
Ingenious and confident young statesman 
from South Carolina. 

In 1911 Max Farrand. noted constitu¬ 
tional authority, printed a reconstruc¬ 
tion of Pinckney’s plan, based upon the 
afore-msntioned documents. Some of 
the tnnrc important provisions of the 
pro.1ect arc the following: 

The fcJtile of this government shall be Tlio 
United States of America, and the legisla¬ 
tive, executive and Judiciary powers shall be 
separate and distinct. 

Thu Legislature shall consist of two dis¬ 
tinct Branches—a Senate and a House of 
Delegates, each of which shall have a Nega¬ 
tive oil the other, and shall be stlled the 
U. S. in Congress a&scmbled. 

The House of Delegates to be elected by the 
Steitc Legislatures, and to consist of one 
Member lor every-thousand Inhabi¬ 

tants, 3/5 of Blacks included. 

The Members ol S. & H. D. slmll each have 
one Vote, and shall be paid out of the com¬ 
mon Treasury * * *. 

Each House shall appoint Its own Speaker 
and other Olficers, and settle its own Rules 
of Proceedings; but neither the Senate nor 
H. D. shall have the power to adjourn for 
more than —— Days without the Consent 
of both * * *. 

It shall be his (the President's) Duty to 
Inform the Legislature (at every session) of 
the cenditiou of the United States, so fur 
as mav respect his Department—to recom¬ 
mend Matters to their Consideration (such 
as shall appear to him to concern their good 
government, welfare and prosperity) * * * 
to attend to the execution of the Laws of the 
U. S. • * *. 

He shall, by Virtue of his Office, be Com¬ 
mander in chief of the Land Forces of U. 8. 
and Admiral of their Navy. 

He shall have Power to convene the Legis¬ 
lature on extraordinary occasions—to pro¬ 
rogue them, (when they cannot agree as to 
the time of their adjournment) • • 

Bach State retains Its Bights not ex¬ 
pressly delegated ♦ • •. 

The S. A H. D. in C. Assembled shall have 
the exclusive power of rating and causing 
public Taxes to be levied • • •. 

These provisions. It is readily appar* 
ent, constituted one of the “most useful 
documents”* used in the fashioning of 
America’s great charter. Pinckney’s 
contribution, moreover, was not limited 
to the supplying of such basic pillars of 


the Constitution. On June 25. 1787, he 
delivered one of the most memorable 
speeches of the entire Convention. 
“With the exception of those by Madison 
and Wilson, no such powerful, eloquent, 
and brilliant contribution had been 
made." Whereas the debates up to this 
time had been centered on provincial 
Issues, Pinckney injected a ringing note 
of Americanism. He spoke of “a new 
extensive country containing within it¬ 
self the materials of forming a Govern¬ 
ment capable of extending to its citizens 
all the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, capable of making them happy 
at home.’ " It was this that comprised 
“ ’the great end of a Republican form of 
Government.*" 

Until now. it had been painfully true 
that— 

whenever a delegate had thought It necessary 
to support an opinion by hlatorical examples, 
he hud referred to the republlcu and con¬ 
federacies of earlier times, or to the British 
Ooveriimcnt. Pinckney brought the mind 
of the convention back to America and cm- 
phaalzod the unique situation of Us people. 
He would not break with the past, yet would 
found n government adopted to the wants 
of a new country and a new nation. Nearly 
all the members of the convention became 
identified later with the administration of 
the national government, the plan of which 
they were now forming, but to them there 
was no American history In the sense in 
which these words are now understood. The 
government they were forming would be an 
eiipcrlment, and the people were yet to prove 
it admlnlHtrable. Pinckney’s speech was, 
therefore, the more remarkable because of 
its American tone. It is usual to speak of 
Hamilton’s speech to the convention as one 
that raised the minds of its members to a 
clearer concei)t of the unique situation of 
the American people, and to the conclusion 
that u government should be formed adapted 
to such ii country as ours. Hamilton not 
only believed that the British Constitution 
was the best in existence, but he wished It 
copied as closely j)OKsltalc in Amerlcu. 
Pinckney acknowledged Its excellence, but 
showed with larger wisdom that it wns not 
adapted to the American people. From the 
time Pinckney spoke, and only a fragment 
of hlB speech 1 b preserved, the membei must 
have been persuaded. If any were yet in doubt 
that the Constitution which they were nuik- 
Ing must be American in chaincter. 

To one biographer of Pinckney it 
would seem, In .summing up his role as 
an author of America’s basic law. “not 
improbable that he (Pinckney) had a 
larger share than any other individual in 
the determination of the form and con¬ 
tent of the finished Constitution." Con¬ 
stitutionalist Charles Warren, while not 
quite so fulsome in his praise, asserted 
unequivocably that Pinckney was one of 
the “ten men who stood out as chiefly 
responsible for the form which the Con¬ 
stitution finally took." 

No one has ever questioned Pinckney’s 
talents. Warren considered him a man 
of “extreme ability." Bethea dcc^ircd 
that “it is doubtful whether South Caro¬ 
lina has ever produced a statesman whj 
held so many offices of honor and trust, 
or one who filled them with more crediG 
and satisfaction to the State." Delegate 
to the Continental Congress, member of 
the Constitutional Convention, Governor 
of his State several times over, United 
States Senator as well as Representative, 
Pinckney’s record as a public‘servant is 
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one of the most distinguished in the an¬ 
nals of this Nation. Yet his contribu¬ 
tions, especially those rendered in the 
drafting of the Constitution, have re¬ 
mained generally obscured. Why, we 
may ask, has not his part as Constitu¬ 
tion-maker been trumpeted down the 
corridors of time? There arc a number 
of likely reasons. 

First, Pinckney was one of the very 
youngest members of the Federal Con¬ 
vention. His elders might well have 
been so repelled by the brilliance and 
aggre.ssivencss of the youthful statesman 
that they deliberately belittled his 
achievements. Secondly, he thought 
and worked independently; in fashioning 
his plan he did not collaborate with his 
fellow delegates. In the third place, he 
presented his draft, not in the name of 
his State (as did Edmund Randolph with 
the Virginia Resolutions), but as his own 
exclusive contribution, as it was. 

There are yet other possible explana¬ 
tions. The records of the Convention 
were imperfectly kept; of particular im¬ 
portance i.s the fact that the disposition 
of hts plan by the Committee of Detail 
remains a mystery. Moreover, the origi¬ 
nal draft of the Pinckney plan has never 
been found. A sixth factor in the gen¬ 
eral ignorance is found in the bias and 
jealousy of many so-called authorities. 
Finally, while South Carolina has been 
making history, she has let other States 
write it. 

For many years, there was some con¬ 
fusion as to where Charles Pinckney was 
buried. All doubt has now been removed 
as to the resting place of this distin¬ 
guished South Carolinian. Recently, 
through the generosity of Dr. Thornweil 
Jacobs, a memorial tablet was unveiled 
at the tomb of Charles Pinckney in St. 
Philip’s Churchyard, Charleston, S. C. 


The Negro Question Without Propaganda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered at Amerika Haus, Berlin, Ger¬ 
many. June 29.1950, by George Schuyler, 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier; 

The Negro Question Without Propaganda 

In the vicious propaganda campaign of lies 
and dlstorUoiiK to which ungratelul totali¬ 
tarian slave states have subjected the United 
States of America (which saved them from 
Hitler), the treatment of its Negro citizens 
has been held up as a horrible illustration of 
the weakness and failure of democracy. 

The prostitute press and radio of the Com¬ 
munist camorra have presented a picture of 
Negro existence in America so fantastic, so 
false, so contrary to the facts of his every¬ 
day life in the 48 States as to be unrecog¬ 
nizable by anyone familiar with the Nation. 
This stereotype is so grotesque as to be at 
once amusing and deplorable. One must 
qiioatlon the intelligence and Integrity of 
tnosc who so readily believe it. 


Actually, the progressive Improvement of 
Interracial relations in the United States Is 
the most flattering of the many examples of 
the superiority of the free American civiliza¬ 
tion over the soul-shackling reactionism of 
totalitarian regimes. It Is this capacity for 
change and adjustment inherent in the sys¬ 
tem of Individual initiative and decentralized 
authority to which we must attribute the 
unprecedented economic, social, and educa¬ 
tional progress of the Negroes of liie United 
States. 

The chattel slave system, or any slave sys¬ 
tem, l-'j not inherent In capitalism which for 
growth directly clepeiidR upon pleasing the 
coihsumer and increasing his purcha.slng 
power- whatever its flaws, the history of 
capitalism is one of constant mass Improvc- 
morh that everyone can see. 

During America’s 225 years of legalized 
chattel slavery, 10.000.000 Africans were 
broLifdit to the plantations of the Western 
Hemisphere, Because they represented eco¬ 
nomic value to their masters, every effort was 
njiide to preserve their health and produc¬ 
tivity as long as possible. This should be 
contra.'-.tPd with the slave system of Soviet 
lUujsia which Iroiu 1900 onward continually 
has held from fifteen to twenty million vic¬ 
tims in servitude under conditions so savage 
and heartless that millions have died from 
jiustrcatmont. Having no individual eco¬ 
nomic value, these nnloriunates bine been 
and are benng worked to death with calcu¬ 
lated ruthlessness. Whereas today the slave 
Ry.stcm oi Soviet Russia has become so essen¬ 
tial to It.s economy that it grows more exten¬ 
sive yonr by year, the chattel slave system of 
cnpltallsm has been long since abolished, 
fcoviet Russia after 30 years iius twice as many 
slaves IIS were brought to all the Americas in 
225 years. Even war prisoners have 'been 
forced Into slavery and so many have died in 
Soviet labor camps that 1,000,000 Germans 
and 400.000 Japanese are “missing”; and up 
to date the Soviet Government, unable to 
produce tliem, has been forced into the ridi¬ 
culous denial that they ever existed! By con- 
tra.st, the United Stntc.M has repatriated all 
of its war prisoners and the prisons of 
America contain only 141,000 inmates— 
among them no political pri.soners. 

From 1801 to 1865 the United States fought 
a bloody civil war in wdilch 200,000 Negroes 
joined to settle the issue of chattel slavery. 
By the thirteenth amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution. 5.000.000 Negro slaves were emanci¬ 
pated. By the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, they became full-fledged cit¬ 
izens of the Republic, along with the half- 
million already free. During the Civil War, 
tliere wa.s no uprising of the Negro Hlnves nor 
mol pstn tion of the white v/omen and child reu 
left behind by their men. One can well 
Imagine what conditions would be In Soviet 
Russia and its satellites if their enslaved mil¬ 
lions were suddenly freed. 

In 1865 over 90 percent of the Negroes were 
totally illiterate. Today practically ail can 
read and write except in remote rural ureas. 
In some places, like New York City, the per¬ 
centage of Negro literates is higher than 
that of the whites. 

In 1805, not over a score of Negroe.s had 
graduated from colleges and universities. 
Today over 7,000 Negroes graduate from col¬ 
leges and universities each year. The total 
graduated since 1912 is 80,000. The total 
which has attended college is 650,000. 

All of the private Institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes In the States of the 
former Confederacy were established by white 
people who taught in them and financially 
supported them. Alongside these are the col¬ 
leges and universities controlled and sup¬ 
ported by public taxation. It is inconceiva¬ 
ble that this could have happened in the 
South if the racial hatred which has been 
represented as characteristic there had ob¬ 
tained in any marked degree* 


Today there are 70,000 Negroes in Amer¬ 
ican colleges, or proportionately a greater 
number than in the United Kingdom which 
has 82,500 out of a population of 50.000.000. 

I'ifty years ago it was almost hopefully 
prophesied that the American Negro would 
soon become extinct because of disease. In 
1950 the llle expectancy is 60 years, or only 
7 years less than the whites. This amaz¬ 
ing health progress would not have been pos¬ 
sible hud race hatred been as prevalent as 
reported. 

During the lOSO’s the Federal Government 
constructed 150,000 dwelling units; and al¬ 
though Negroes were only 10 percent of the 
population, they got 50.000 of these units. 

In 1900 only i7 percent of Negro iionfarm 
homes were owned. In 1947, the flf 5 ure was 
over 34 percent, in 1940. Negroes dw^elllng 
In cities (hiilf their population) owned over 
500.000 homes. In 1930 these homes had a 
median value of ¥6.377. 

Over 2,500 Negro-owned dwellings in New 
York, Chicago, and Washington alone were 
worth from $10,000 to $1.5,000: while 850 were 
valued from $15,000 to $20,000 or over. Huch 
w'ell-taeing could setiicely obtain in an at¬ 
mosphere of terror. 

Evidence of the eagerness of the American 
Nation to bring the Negro population up to 
the national level of enlightenment was the 
establishment in 1H';7 ot the Freedman’s Bu- 
roa which soon had 623 schools with 15,248 
Negro pupils. By 1900, there were 1,539.507 
Negro pupils In public elementary schools— 
51.4 percent of the total Negro population 
of school age. By 1920, this enrollment W'as 
2,000.000, and today it is two and onp-quar- 
ter mllUoii. 

In 1910 there were 5,000 Negro high-school 
students; in 1950 there are 300,000, niid the 
annual total ol Negro high-school graduates 
i.n 40,000. In 1910 there were 42 public high 
.schooKs in the South and by 1950 this liad 
grown to 2,500. 

In 1900, the daily attendance was 33 per¬ 
cent, wliereas today It Is 80 percent. 

A Jewish philanthropist, Julius Rosen- 
wald, establi.shed the Julius Ro.senwald Fund 
In 1912. By 1932 this fund had spent a total 
ol $28,500,000 and helped erect 5,000 school 
buildlng.s in the Snith. Negroes thembelves 
cuntnbuted $4,725,871. 

The tot.il value ol Negro school property in 
the South wa.s, In 1940. $79,250. The total 
value in 1948 was $129,000,000. 

In 1900 the total expenditure per pupil 
WPS $4.50 lor whites and $1.50 for Negroe-,. in 
1948 it wa.s $139.49 for whites and $76 45 lor 
Negroes. In 1904 for each dollar whites re¬ 
ceived. Negroes got 50 cents. In 1948 for 
ear'll dollar whites received, Negroes got 71 
cents. 

While southern Negro teachers generally do 
not get as much pay as southern white teach¬ 
ers, salaries have been equalized In very 
many State.s and communities, thanks to 
legal action on the part of the Negroe.y and 
to the unprejudiced attitude of the courts. 

In 1947 13 percent of all Negroes in the 
United Htates had completed secondary 
school while 6 percent or 650,000 had at¬ 
tended college. 

Much of the stimulus for the drive to edu¬ 
cate the American Negro came from white 
capitalists like the aforementioned Julius 
Rosenwald. Following the end of the Civil 
War there were few Negroes capable of teach¬ 
ing school so northern white ml.?Pionaries 
and officers of the victorious Union Army set 
up schools and did the teaching. 

The Slater Fund was established by cap¬ 
italists and from 1910 to 1630 contributed 
$250,000 for salaries for teachers in county 
training schools In the Southern States. Thlb 
fund was administered by James H. Dillard, 
a Southern white man. 

The Jeannes Fund was established by 
American capitalists and was also used to 
pay Negro teachers in Southern rural areas 
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beginning In 1908. It waA also aided by a 
Southern white man, Dr. Jackson Davie of 
Virginia. This pattern of rural education 
was later copied for white rural schools and 
for similar schools in foreign lands. There 
are now 500 Jeannes teachers in as many 
counties. Since 1908, a total of 12.407 
Jeannes teachers have served In 803 coun¬ 
ties. In 1937 these teachers started a fund 
as an expression of appreciation to Miss Vir¬ 
ginia Randolph, the first Jeannes teacher. 
It now totals $50,000. Here, too, we see evi¬ 
dence of the progressive liberalism of Amer¬ 
ica in the fact that in 1912 the Joannes 
P^md paid 92 percent of the Jeannes teachers 
whereas 95 percent are now paid out of the 
public treasuries. 

P'urther evidence of the lutcrc.st of much- 
maligned whites in aiding these backward 
people, was the ostabhshnicnt in 1898 of 
the Conference for Education in the South. 
Then in 1002 the Rockefellers set up the 
General Education Board which has ex¬ 
pended 40 percent of its money to advance 
Negro education. 

P’ollowlng that, In 1915 to 1910, came the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund headed by Thomas Jesso 
Jones, Many other organissatlons have been 
extremely helpful, such as the Southern So¬ 
ciological Congreas, the Southern University 
Race Commission, the Carnegie Corporation 
which provides libraries, the YMCA and 
YV/CA, and fur the last quarter century the 
United States Office of Education. Without 
the help of all these groups, it would not 
have been possible for us to make the prog¬ 
ress that has been made In Negro education. 

The stereotype of the poverty-stricken 
American Negro is also paraded by the to¬ 
talitarian propagandists us an Illustration of 
the failure of democracy. The facts arc so 
at variance with this fiction as to be laugh¬ 
able. There are, it is true, millions of poor 
Negroes as there are millions of poor whites, 
but what Is regarded as poverty in the United 
fcitates is called prosperity by workers else¬ 
where. Steadily, lor the last 60 years, the 
educational, cultural, and economic gulf be¬ 
tween the Negroes and whiles hiis been 
narrowing. While white AmerlCi' s gen¬ 
erally have greater income than their col¬ 
ored brethren, It is cause for reflection 
that 12.9 percent of whites and 14 per¬ 
cent of Negroes make from $1,000 to $1,600 
a year; that 1.1 percent of the whites and 
0.2 percent of the Negroes make from 
$5,000 to $6,000 a year, while only 0.8 
percent of the whites and 0.2 percent of 
the Negroes make from $6,000 to $10,000 an¬ 
nually. It is not only a tribute to the Ne¬ 
groes that they have In such a short space 
of time achieved such economic well-being 
but it also Indicates a willingness on the 
part of the white majority to enable them to 
do so. Compared to the economic condition 
of minorities elsewhere in the world, that of 
the American Negro is enviable. It Is worth 
noting thac over 1,000,000 are members 
of American labor unions, receive identical 
wages, allowances, work conditions, job se¬ 
curity, and paid vacations with their white 
fellow workers, depending on skill and 
seniority. Two-thirds of the American Ne¬ 
groes being agricultural and domestic work¬ 
ers, this is a very high percentage of Negro 
workers In industry. It Is lamentably true 
that a score of prominent labor unions in 
the United States still exclude Negroes or 
In several ways discriminate against them* 
However, it is also true that in the last 8 
years six of these unions have adjusted 
their attitude and admit colored workers to 
their membership. This Is just another ex¬ 
ample of the growing racial liberalism. 

Wherever Negro and white workers belong 
to the same unions, they meet together, 
strike together, whether North or South, and 
this occasions no surprise whatever to those 


familiar with American life. Many of these 
unions, predominantly white, have elected 
Negro officers. Tills could scarcely happen 
in an atmosphere of terror and repression. 
Parenthetically, only in democratic countries 
are lalnr unloxis free. Despite the horri)r3 
to which workers In the Soviet Union are 
subjected no one ever bears of a strike there 
nor even a public disagreement, which is 
certainly ominous. 

American Negroes own 13 banks, 74 credit 
unions, and scores of cooperative societies. 
They own over 60,000 retail business estab¬ 
lishments. 20 savings and loan absoclallons, 
and 204 insurance companies. In 1947 the 
62 lending Negro insurance companies had 
total assets of $94,639,376 and $1,000,000,000 
worth of insurances in force in 27 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

lu addition to this. American Ncgroc.s 
(mostly In the Southern Stales where the 
overwhelming majority resides) own 12,336.- 
794 aciea of faim land which represents 
19,000 square miles, or an urea much larger 
than the Netherlands. There are 389.216 
Negro farm owners; the farms averaging 
78.3 acres. Liust year some Negro farmcis 
in the South grossed as much us $175,000. 

As of today. American Neijrocs own nearly 
TOO,000 homes and this proportion of home 
owners approximates that of the American 
whites. Indeed, American Negroes them¬ 
selves through their own builders, archi¬ 
tects, and financial institutions have 
erected over 26,000 housing units. 

In a free federation such as the United 
States, with 48 separate and independent 
sovereignties, communication and travel 
have been so easy that the population has 
been extremely mobile. The mobility of the 
Negroes has equaled that of the whites, and 
today the Negro population is scattered over 
the entire country, although 77 percent still 
live in the 36 Southern States. It is com¬ 
mentary on the reported terrorism prevail¬ 
ing in the South that the proportion of the 
Negro population living there has undergone 
no change. 

There Is no desire to minimlr.e the segre- 
gational and discriminatory laws in the 
Southern States which are indeed a disgrace 
to American civilization. However, the Ne¬ 
groes have alway.s been free to move where 
they chose and without asking anyone’q per¬ 
mission. Thus between 1930 and 1940 the 
Negro population increased 15.8 percent in 
the North, 41.8 percent in the West, and 
5 8 percent in the South. The figures on 
white mobility are similar. 

Because Of this ability to move from one 
State to another within the Nation, no Ne¬ 
groes have emigrated from the United States 
to nearby lands. As a matter of fact, there 
are more Negroes in the South than ever, 
although there are leas in the rural areas 
than in the cities, which is also true of the 
whites. 

A commentary on the American system 
and what the Negroes thin!: of it Is the fact 
that they have borne arms in every war in 
which the Nation has been engaged. There 
were nearly 4,000 Negroes serving in the 
War for Independence, and in World War H 
over 1.150,000 enrolled. One-fourth of a 
million served in the Civil War and one-half 
a million in World War I. There is no evi¬ 
dence that any of these men or women ever 
deserted to the enemy or were convicted of 
treason. This Is in contrast to the desertion 
of the whole First Ukrainian Army under 
General Vlasov, to the Germans, plus the 
wholesale desertion from numerous other 
units of the Russian armies. The attitude 
of the Negroes in this regard Is conclusive 
evidence that they do not regard America as 
the propagandists would have us to believe. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
structure of the American armed forces Is 


further evidence of the progressive Improve¬ 
ment of race relations. Where 20 years ago 
complete racial segregation prevailed in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, successive 
orders from above and their implementation 
resulted in wide-spread mixing of Negro and 
white personnel in all branches, notably the 
United States Navy and to a lesser extent 
the Air Corps. Today, Negroes are serving 
In all branches of the American Armed Forces 
and the remaining segregation Is being rap¬ 
idly broken down. 

Contrary to the propaganda from totali¬ 
tarian slave states, American Negroes not 
only move freely, worship freely, and work 
freely, but they also speak freely. For ex¬ 
ample, where there is only one Jewish news¬ 
paper in Russia and that one controlled by 
the government, the Negro minority In the 
United States operates over 200 newspapers 
and has boasted a press since 1827. The ma¬ 
jority of these newspapers are published in 
the ‘‘terror-stricken’' South. They are iiidl- 
vlclually owned: they have a combined week¬ 
ly circulation of 3.000.000 copies and the 
value of their printing plants runs into the 
millions of dollars. It is largely through 
these newspapers and the organizations 
which they support and publicize that the 
Negro population has been welded Into a 
militant force against reactionary racism. 
Not a Pingle Negro newspaper has been sup¬ 
pressed. North or South, although they have 
h^en unsparing in their crlticlRm of the Jim 
Cruw hvstem. Obviously such a press could 
only exist in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Similarly, the Negro church whose 40,000 
Etructure.s serve as meeting places for the 
colored people could not have carried on or 
grown except In a tolerant environment. 
Serving nearly one-half of the Negro popu¬ 
lation, the total value of these church prop¬ 
erties is around $250,000,000. It spends well 
over $30,000,000 annually. There are few In¬ 
stances in modern times of Negroes having 
been prevented from asserting their spirit¬ 
ual rlghlK even In the most backward rural 
arons. Thoae churches have been In the fore¬ 
front of nil movements for the economic, 
political, and social benefit of their people, 
especially In the support of the racially 
radical programs for the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advanccraent of Colored People. 
The memberships of certain individual Negro 
churches are the largest In the United States. 
Many have thousands of members and 
Imdgets ranging from $25,000 to $60,000 a 
year. Clearly no such exteublvc organization 
could exist except in a free country. This la 
In contrast to the treatment of the church 
behind the iron curtain. 

All fair-minded Americans uflmlt that the 
dlBenfrnnchlsement of tlie Negroes in the 
South was li crime. For 10 years, the Negro 
minority in the Southern States, protected 
by the bayonets of the Union Army, exorcised 
full rights of citizenship Including the ballot, 
but progressively from 1876 onward they 
wore disenfranchised by various legal de¬ 
vices and by force until by 1900 they had 
almost completely lost the right to vote. It 
might be added, however, that Negroes have 
voted since the Civil War in the 33 States 
outside the South, and in some places they 
voted even before the Civil War. In many 
of these States today, Negroes are an in- 
crcoslngly Important factor In elections. 

But the greatest development which il¬ 
lustrates the ability of a free society to 
change is evidenced by the increasing num¬ 
ber of Negro voters in the South in the last 
decade. In many Southern States, where 10 
years ago a Negro did not dare to approach 
the polls, they are now voting in the scores 
of thousands, and soon will be voting in the 
hundreds of thousands. This remarkable 
change has been brought about solely 
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through legal action and Instances In which 
force has been used to prevent the exercise 
of the right to vote have been rare. There 
is no single State In the South today where 
some Negroes are not voting, and less than 
one-half ai these St.ntos require payment of 
poll tax as a qualification to exercise the 
right of suffrage. 

Of coxu’se. the greatest blots on the Ameri¬ 
can record have been mob murder, usually 
called lynching and race riots. 7’he record 
Is most grim, and yet inexcusable though 
these crimes be, it Is gratllylng to point out 
that the pro])lem has been practically solved. 
W)'erea.s In 1900 there were 116 lynchings. In 
1949 there were 3: and this was more tluui 
In the two previous yeans. From 1934 to 
1D49, Inclusive, the total number of mob 
murders was lo.ss than In the single year of 
1900. Along with this decrease in lynchings, 
there has been n marked increase in the 
alertness of police which prevented these 
crlme.s. There was a time when so-called 
officers of the law rarely Interlered, but today 
it Is quite dlllereiit. 

TTils gratllylng evidence of increasing law 
and order In the United States simply indi¬ 
cates that the country which was still largely 
frontier 50 years ago and had only recently 
emerged from a long and sanguinary Civil 
War over the Negro Is beeomlng more settled 
and tolerant. 

In e''.seiico the Nc 7 ro problem (which has 
been as much white as Negro 1 has been one 
of Integrating a prevmusly rnslnvod and 
ostracized group of divergent color and cul¬ 
ture into the national social structure with 
due respect lor, and with the acquiesceiice 
ol. the white majority and lii accordance 
with the principles of Amerionu ledcrnlism, 
local sovereignly, and mnjoi Ity rule. The 
speed with which this revolution developed 
was too slov; for some and too fast for many 
more; too fnM Indeed, for the southern 
States where the white majority was small¬ 
est, and where there wer(‘ deep-.seated fears, 
tensions, and retentnicnls on both .sides 
arising from slavery and Its aftermath. The 
Intrasecttonal racial adjuatincnt was al- 
ieiidcd oftf*!! bv physical violence and ropres- 
Fion, social o.Aracl.sni and legal proscription 
which still obtain, although markedly less¬ 
oning. 'i’iie record of these iuhumamties, 
while deplorable and regrettable, l.s amazing 
not by virtue of these occurrenceo but be¬ 
cause. in spite of them there has been such 
unprecedOFited progress toward social liomo- 
geiieity and Justice in every direction, and 
within the memory of living man. 

Progressively the color bar has been low¬ 
ered hero and there, either voluntarily by 
general agreement in the localities (a through 
legal action in the courts. Although much 
maligned by malicious propaganda, these 
American courts Inive almost Invaii.ably de¬ 
cided In favor of full cltlzeiislilp rights for 
Negro citizens In education, housing:, traii.s- 
portatlon, KUifrage, and lc}»al detensc; but 
always and uecpss.arliy with due respect lor 
the principles of Arriericini republicanism as 
laid down In tlm Federal Constitution. 
Overruling lagging Justice within the 48 
sovereign fetutes, the Supreme Court of the 
Nation has removed one obstacle alter an¬ 
other from the Negro's path. 

The cumulative elfect f>i these broad, con¬ 
tinued, and Blal.osmanllke cllorts has been 
Improvement of racial relations In geometri¬ 
cal progression. Thus tlie gains In the past 
10 years have fur surpassod those made lu 
the previous thirties. This explains not only 
the social, economic, and educational well¬ 
being of the colored minority, but the hit¬ 
ter's continued and unsurpassed loyalty, 
American Negroes understand, far better 
than Soviet propagandists, that in the Amer¬ 
ican system Ilea the hope of all submerged 
peoples who have the ability and determi¬ 
nation to rise to the lull stature of free 
men. 


The United World Federalists Resolution 
on Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
T/iurscfai/, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have included 
in the Appendix of the Record a reso¬ 
lution on Korea adopted by the United 
World Federalists. The Members of the 
Senate know this to be the largest Amer¬ 
ican organization working exclusively 
ill the field of foreign policy. The posi¬ 
tion of that organization on Korea, 
therefore, represents an important seg¬ 
ment of American public opinion and 
should be respected. The resolution 
was adopted on August 27 by the na¬ 
tional executive council of the United 
"World Federalists meeting in New York 
City. 1 also ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the members of the coun¬ 
cil be incorporated in the Appendix. 

There being no objt'ciion, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

KhsOLUTioN ON Korea Passfd by National 

Executive Cottncil. Unitfd Worlp Fedkral- 

I.STS, Inc., Aucust 27, 1950 

The National Executive Council of the 
United World Federalists, Inc . reiterates the 
oiganizatlon’R firm support ol the action ol 
the United Nations in combntinp. Commu¬ 
nist aggression In Korea. Military nggres- 
hlon against any nation Is a thrcai to the 
wdiole world connnunily. 

Wo believe that there may bo ru opportu¬ 
nity in the Korean crisis which Is equal to 
the danger. If we gra.sp this opportunity, 
Korea may mark the beginning ol the end 
of war. 

W^e,believe that the United States must 
take four steps in response to this cluillenge: 

1. The total military effort of the UN 
mutt be sustained until the aggression is 
repulsed. Military and economic prepared- 
nes.s mu.st prcjceed as long ns the aotiiality 
or potentiality of ng{ires.sion exlfiU nnywiicre. 

2. The United fcJtates should at once pro¬ 
claim that a goal of Its foreign policy Is to 
give the UN tlie real power 11 neects to prevent 
any future aggression and to secure and 
enforce universal disarmament. The abil¬ 
ity of the UN to act against aggression in 
Korea depended oii the absence of one 
iiatlun. th' Soviet Union. We cannot roa.sou- 
ubly expect the same situation In the event 
of future aggression. The United States 
aoverniuent should at once seek the roop- 
eiatlon of all other nations In an efl’ort to 
secure the widest possible agreement for a 
call of a charter revision conference to give 
the UN the limited legislature, judicial, and 
police powers that are required to prevent 
aggrc.sstmi. Only when the United States 
has declared that Its goal is peace with honor 
under world government will we have 
adopted a position of moral and political 
leadership In keeping with our heritage, 
our traditions, and our responsibilities. 

3. The United States, In Its own Interest, 
should pledge to contribute substantial sums 
to a world fund to be administered by the 
UN where possible, for the economic devel¬ 
opment of underdeveloped areas. The people 
of Asia may be expected to resist more vig¬ 
orously the force and fraud of communism 


when it is clear that the UN has a plan for 
relief of their economic misery. 

4. The United States must put Into action 
n bold and imaginative plan for proclaiming 
Its program for peace to the world. The 
Voice of America must have a message that 
will stir the hearts and minds of men 
everywhere. Our plan for giving the UN 
real power to outlaw war and our pledge to 
Contribute substantially to the world's wel¬ 
fare is that message. 

America Is presently preoccupied with the 
Immediate task of winning military victory. 
But we must recognize that reliance on mili¬ 
tary power alone cannot bring peace and 
security to this nuUon and the world. 

National Executive Council, United World 
Federalists, Inc.: 

Philip W. Amram, attorney, Washington, 
D. C.: Paul Shipman Andrews, dean of the 
College of Law. Syracuse University, New 
York; Mrs. Margrctta Stroup Austin, repre¬ 
sentative of the District of Columbia Branch; 
Dr Marie Finger Bale, representative of the 
Wisconsin State Branch; P. Woods Beckman, 
representative of the Tennessee State 
Branch; R. L. Blesele, representative of the 
Te.xas State Branch; Mrs. Mildred Riorclen 
Blake, advertising writer (on leave). Young 
& Rubiciim, New York; Mrs. Raymond Bloch, 
representative of the Pennsylvania State 
Branch: Dean Henry BrandLs, Jr.. reprc.scntH- 
tlve of the Noilh Carolina State Branch: Mrs. 
W. W. Bray, civic leader, Ohio; Edgar H. 
Brenner, student at Caricton College. Mliine- 
Bota; James B Burns, student at Princeton 
University, Pennsylvania; Henry B. Cabot, 
civic lender, attorney, Man-saelmsetts; Cass 
Canfield, chairman of the linurd. Harper Si 
Bros., New York; William E Clark, represent¬ 
ative of the Maine State Branch; Randolph 
P. Compton, limited partner, Kidder, Pea¬ 
body S: Co , New York; Norman Cousins, edi¬ 
tor, Saturday Review of Litevutuve. Connecti¬ 
cut; Deane C Davis, representative of the 
Vermont state Branch; Edison Dick, director, 
A. B. Dick Co.. Illinois; Upshur Evans, assist¬ 
ant to the chairman of the board, Standard 
OH Co. of Ohio, Ohio; Joiiathun Fine, student 
at Roxbury Latin School, Massachusetts; 
John Fischer, contiibutlng editor, Harper’s 
magazine, New York. 

Ralph Fleming, student at Duke Univer¬ 
sity. North Carolina; Murray Frank, student 
at New York Univer.sitv, Now York; Lawrence 
Fuchs, student at New York University, New 
York; Charles Gray, representative ol the 
Colorado State branch; Alan Green, adver¬ 
tising executive, Green-Brodie, Connecticut; 
Rev. Donald Harrington, minister, Commu¬ 
nity Church, New York; Jo.seph Harrison, 
representative ol the New Jersey State 
branch; George C. Holt, former director, 
World Government In.stitute at Rollins Col¬ 
lege, Connecticut; L. D. Lacy, representative 
at tile Oklahoma State branch; Samuel R. 
Levering, orchardlst, chairninn of Friends 
Peace Board, Virginia; George Lewis II, rep¬ 
resentative of the Florida State branch; 
Ralph G. Lind.strom, attorney, California; 
Thomas 11. Mahony. attorney, chairman oi 
Catholic Association for International Peace, 
Mus.snchURetta; John D. McCutcheou, repre¬ 
sentative of the Missouri State branch; C. A. 
McElvain. rejire.sentative of the Illinois State 
branch; Mi’s. Ronald C. McLaughlin, repre- 
Bentative of the Minnesota State branch; 
Cord Meyer, Jr., author, Lowell follow at 
Harvard University, Mussnehusotts; J. A 
Mlgel, former vice president, American Silk 
Spinning Co., New York; W. A. C. Miller III, 
representative of the Ohio State branch; 
Walter P. Miller, Jr., president, Walter P. Mil¬ 
ler Co., Pennsylvania; Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
newspaper columnist, author, Wa.shlngton, D. 
C.; Dr. Charles C. Price, head of department 
of chemistry. University ol Notre Dame, In¬ 
diana. 
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A. J. G. Priest, attorney, New Jersey; Oliver 
A. Quayle ni, public relations, Theodore 
Swanson & Co., New York; Robert Redfleld. 
dean of division of social sciences, University 
of Chicago, Illinois; Paul Saunler, Jr., repre¬ 
sentative of the Virginia State branch; Mrs. 
Allen M. Schaufiler, representative of the 
New York State branch; Alan Robert Scott, 
partner, Scott Advertising, New York; Mrs. 
George M. Sidonberg, Jr., representative of 
the California State branch; Alexander 
Standlsh, chairman of the board. Minute 
Maid Corp., New York; C. M. Stanley, partner, 
Stanley Engineering Co., Iowa; David M. 
etaiiley. representative of the luwa State 
branch; WUUam C. Starkweather, represent¬ 
ative of the Connecticut State branch; 
Emerson Thatcher, representative of the 
Washington State branch; Jerry Voorhis. ex¬ 
ecutive secretary. Cooperative League oi the 
United States of America, Illinois; Theodore 
Waller. New York; Emmanuel Wallerstein, 
student at Columbia University, New York; 
James P. Warburg, author, economist. New 
York; Stanley A. Weigel, attorney. Califor¬ 
nia; Mrs. Patrick Wostfeldt, civic leader, 
Colorado; Mrs. Lora Standlsh Weston, repre¬ 
sentative of the Massachusetts State branch; 
Robert Wheelwright, representative of the 
Delaware State branch; Abraham Wilson, 
attorney, New York; Raymond Wltlcoflf. vice 
president. Oaradino Hnt Co., Missouri; Anna 
Wharton Wright, student of University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Proposed Investigation of Federal Judges 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. August 31 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will not approve the 
resolution reported by the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary a few days ar:o 
authorizing an all-out investigation of all 
Federal judges. Those against whom 
charges are made should be investigated, 
but I fear that the kind of Investigation 
envisioned by the Judiciary Committee 
resolution would have a detrimental ef¬ 
fect on the independence of the Judiciary 
and upon the justified confidence In 
which our people hold the members of 
the Federal bench. 

These reasons are well sot forth in an 
editorial appearing in the Evening Star 
of August 30, which I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the appendix of 
tlie Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Threat to the Judges 

Threats to our freedom—against ourselves 
and by ourselves—may be much closer than 
we think. 

Last week Judges William Orr and William 
Healy of the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals decreed that Harry Bridges, suspected 
Communist and convicted perjurer, should 
be freed on ball ponding hla appeal. 

Senator Langer, Republican, of North Da« 
kota took the floor in the Senate and said: 

*‘If the facta in the Bridges case are as they 
have been stated to me, Judges WUllam Orr 
and William Healy should be Impeached and 
thrown out of office. If, on the other hand. 


the facts are otherwise, those judges should 
be retained.” 

Senator Langer said he wants to know 
whether any Federal Judges arc Communists 
or Communist sympathizers, or members of 
subversive organizations, and whether they 
are still lit because of age or otherwise to 
perform their duties. Yesterday, hard as it is 
to believe, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
endorsed Senator Lanqer'b resolution and 
called for an investigation of the ”com- 
potencr, fitness and legal quallflcatlons” of 
all Federal Judges. 

It is Important to bear In mind that this 
is not to be merely an investigation of any 
complaints, substantial or otherwise, which 
Senator Langer may or may not have received 
against Judges Orr and Healy. If Anally 
authorized, it will be an investigation of all 
Federal Judges, even though they have al¬ 
ready been investigated and confirmed by the 
Senate. And, most ominous of all. It evi¬ 
dently will bo an investigation Inspired by 
fear that Communists have Infiltrated the 
Federal judiciary. 

We in America had better pause and take 
stock of where we are going. What Is one 
to think when two highly placed Judges be¬ 
come suspect because they vote to admit an 
accused Communist to ball? Is Chief Judge 
Learned Hand, highly reepected member of 
the second circuit, to become equally sus¬ 
pect bocauae he favored bull Jor the 11 Com¬ 
munist leaders convicted In New York? Are 
these men, and others like them, to be sub¬ 
jected to a Senate Investigation for dis¬ 
charging their judicial duties as their con- 
sclonct's may dictate? If so. if the Senate 
goes along with the action of its Judiciary 
Committee, there will bo ample reason to 
fear that the independence of the Federal 
Judiciary—a cardinal guaranty of freedom 
as we know It now—Is seriously threatened. 

The people of this country should never 
forget that the Federal courts, In times of 
emotional stress, are the surest bulwarks of 
the liberties guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion. And anything that impairs or tends 
to impair the Independence of the courts 
is a direct and immediate threat to the liber¬ 
ties of the people. It is one thing for the 
Senate to Investigate specific charges against 
individual judges with a view to impeach¬ 
ment. That is the Senate’s right and duty. 
But It Is quite a dlfTorent thing to propoRO 
an investigation of all judges because, or nt 
least primarily because, a decision by one 
court happens to run counter to the popular 
mood. The Star does not think that the 
Federal Judges will be intimidated by any 
such move as this. But If they should be, 
that fact alone will do iur more damage to 
out way of life than anything that con¬ 
ceivably might be done by a thousand Harry 
Bridges. 

First Poland, Now Korea—The Aggres¬ 
sors Change Their Names, Not Their 
Colors 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, just 11 
years ago tomorrow, on September 1, 
1939, Adolf Hitler unleashed his Nazi 
hordes in a blitzkrieg against hapless 
Poland. It was the beginning of a con¬ 
flict which was eventually to involve al¬ 
most every Important country in the 


world, was to last for almost six tortur¬ 
ing years, and was to cause untold blood¬ 
shed and damage throughout the world. 
Today, only 6 years after VE- and VJ- 
days, the United Nations, including the 
United States, are again engaged in a 
military struggle as a result of ruthless 
aggression. I refer, of course, to Korea. 

There are certain notable common ele¬ 
ments that may be observed in the Nazi 
onslaught against Poland and the Com¬ 
munist aggression against Korea. Per¬ 
haps the most striking of these is that in 
both instances it was the Kremlin which 
made aggression possible, in the case of 
Poland, by the surpWse signature on Au¬ 
gust 23, 1939, of the nonaggression pact 
with the Nazis, and, In the case of Korea, 
by arming, training, and then ordering 
the North Koreans to cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel in an armed Invasion of 
the southern Republic. 

Furthermore, the Korean war, like the 
Polish war. is not just a local conflict of 
limited significance: like the Polish 
struggle it Is merely one phase of a much 
vaster attempt to win the entire world. 
Hitler's ambitions did not stop at Danzig 
or the Polish Corridor; he wanted whole 
continents of lebensraum for the Ger¬ 
man people. Likewise, Stalin’s aims arc 
not merely to advance communism to the 
southern terminus of the Korean penin¬ 
sula: he wants eventually to win the 
whole world for his totalitarian ideology. 
It is for this reason that the western na¬ 
tions were compelled to oppose with mil¬ 
itary force Hitler's aggression in 1939 
and that the United Nations must at the 
present day use armed police action to 
thwart Stalin's ambitions. 

To carry the comparison further, both 
Korea and Poland were innocent victims 
who had neither harmed nor provoked 
their attackers, Poland was a member 
of the League of Nations and was at¬ 
tacked by a country which so condemned 
what the League stood for that it had 
withdrawn from that organization in 
1933. Although the Republic of Korea's 
admission into the United Nations has 
been blocked by the veto of the Soviet 
Union, it should be emphasized that the 
Southern Korean Republic is, neverthe¬ 
less, a ward of the United Nations be¬ 
cause the latter has sponsored and ap- 
prov('d the elections which established 
the Korean Government. 

The U. S. S. R. has manifested its pro¬ 
found contempt for the United Nations, 
just as Hitler displayed his contempt for 
the principles of the League, by sending 
its puppet troops against the very gov¬ 
ernment which the UN has endorsed. 

Thus in both of these cases of aggres¬ 
sion—Poland in 1939 and Southern 
Korea in 1950^there are similarities 
that bear a lesson for us. Aggressors act 
everywhere pretty much the same— 
Jacob Malik, for instance, in the UN 
Security Council makes preposterous 
charges of South Korean aggression 
Just as Hitler accused Poland of attack¬ 
ing Germany—so that we can recognize 
them when they begin to show their true 
colors. After our experience with Hitler. 
Tojo, and Mussolini we would be blind 
indeed not to perceive that Stalin is of 
the same ilk. But the master of the 
Ki’emlin is far more dangerous than the 
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Axis leaders ever were, for he possesses 
a fifth column throughout the world that 
constantly and traitorously works for 
the benefit and advantage of the Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin already has enslaved more than 
a third of the world’s population; the 
h’eedom-loving United Nations cannot 
afford permitting the Communist ag¬ 
gressor to expand further. Poland was 
the point where the democratic nations 
in 1939 had to cast the die for armed 
resistance to aggression. 

Korea is the point where the United 
Nations in 1950 must step in with mili¬ 
tary power to checkmate the Soviet 
Union. But here, we hope, the compari¬ 
son will end—for wc do not want Korea 
to be the prologue of world war III—as 
Poland was the opening curtain for 
World War II. Nor need it be, provided 
the United Nations carries the Korean 
war to a successful issue with courage 
and dispatch. 


The Position of Nehru 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNE.SOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times for 
August 29 on the position of Prime Min¬ 
ister Nehru with respect to the present 
International situation be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Position of Nehru 

The struggle for Asia conceivably could 
be won or lost in the mind of one mnn—Ja- 
wnharlal Nehru, polUllcnl and spiritual 
leader of more than 330,000,000 of the people 
of India. It Is vital that we should try to 
understand him. Whatever one may think 
of his opinions—and most of us have been 
rather unhappy about some of those opin¬ 
ions—no one can deny that is the the most 
Influential non-Communist voice In Asia. 
He Is in a sense the counterweight on the 
democratic side to Mno IVie-tung on the 
Communist side. To have Pandit Nehru as 
nn ally In the struggle for Asiatic support Is 
worth many divisions; to have him u.s an 
opponent or even a critic could Jeopardize 
the position of western democracy through¬ 
out Asia. 

He is not a m.an to be bought with any 
.sort of offer or flattery. His strength and 
Influence are due in part to his anti-im¬ 
perialist record and his unquestioned integ¬ 
rity. When he takes a stand it is from moral 
conviction. This does not mean that he will 
have the same idea of what is moral or right 
ns un American would. Thus he condemns 
the North Koreans ns aggressors but is not 
willing to follow his condemnation through 
to what we consider to be the logical con¬ 
clusions. He is a powerful untl-Communlst 
at home but does not fight communism else¬ 
where in Asia. He can be philosophical 
about China, but gets Jiighly emotional and 


rigid about the problem of Kashmir, which 
is on his own doorstep. 

It took courage to condemn the Korean 
Invasion when to most politically conscious 
Indians any United States or British inter¬ 
vention for whatever reason is ipso facto ug- 
gres.slon. The Prime Minister cannot help 
sharing the ineradicable suspicion of all In¬ 
diana of the motives of the white races in 
Asia. Now that he has to bear the white 
man’s burden himself, so to speak, he might 
he more understanding. 

Perhaps understanding Is the principal 
mtssing component In our mutual relations. 
There should he a greater effort to under¬ 
stand on both sides. Americans, lor their 
part, can salely start from the premise that 
in Jawaharlal Nehru they have a friend 
whoso instincts, training, and position in 
the world all impel him to take the side of 
freedom and democracy against the Commu¬ 
nists. So long as Pandit Nehru and his pres¬ 
ent associates rule India there is no fear of 
that great country going over to the Com¬ 
munist camp. Neither we nor the Indians 
should lear criticism or differences of 
opinion. The real dangers lie in misunder¬ 
standing and mistrust—two evils that are 
unnecessary and even inexcusable in present 
circumstances. 


Suspension of Copper Import Tax 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Senate Finance Committee has 
voted 9 to 4 against further considera¬ 
tion of the continued suspension of the 
copper import tax. By this action, the 
gentlemen who oppose the extension of 
the tax suspension are striking a blow 
which does definite harm to our foreign 
relations with copper-producing friends. 
The damage also extends to our own 
consumers, who wall be forced to pay 
higher prices for products using copper. 
And labor is feeling the pinch by being 
restricted to a shorter workweek because 
domestic mines cannot supply the 
demand. 

I cite a paragraph of a letter I have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. R. P. Winberg, vice pres¬ 
ident of the Revere Copper & Brass Co., 
Rome. N. Y.: 

Failure up to this point to continue the 
suspension has created an extremely seii- 
0118 blUiatlon. The growing shortage of 
copper ha.s already forced us to curl ail oper¬ 
ations from a 6- to a 5-day working week in 
spite of very high demand from the trade. 
Favorable action on H. R. 5327 carrying the 
McMahon amendment would contribute 
materially to clarifying the whole copper 
picture. 

I also submit the following news story 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 15, 1950: 

Refined Copper Deliveries Off to Low in 

July—indu.stby Stocks Down for Elev¬ 
enth Month in a Row 

Deliveries of refined copper to consumers 
in the United States dipped sharply to a 
low for the year in July, production de¬ 
clined and Industry stocks of the metal de¬ 


clined for the eleventh consecutive month 
to a 6-year low, according to the monthly 
report by the Copper Institute, issued yes¬ 
terday. 

In countries outside of the United States, 
not including Russia, production, deliveries, 
and stocks all showed increases during July, 
according to the report. 

Deliveries of refined copper to domestic 
fabricators dropped to 95.983 tons in July 
Irom 126.047 in June. The July dally rate 
of deliveries was 3,096 tons compared with 
4,202 daily in June, 3,703 dally over the first 
7 months of 1950, and 2,826 a day for all of 
1949. 

Primary, or mine production of copper in 
July amounted to 70,640 tons or 2,472 dally 
against 78,926 or 2.623 daily in June, a 7- 
nionth average of 2,494 and a 1949 average 
of 2,118 tons. Secondary or scrap produc¬ 
tion of copper from domestic sources dropped 
to 8.676 tons in July from 17,792 the month 
belore, making a 7-month total of 77,137 
tons. 

Refined copper production for July of 
06,734 tons compared with 113,961 tons in 
June and brought the total for the first 7 
months of 1950 to '/29.081. Refined output 
for all of 1949 was 1,056,463 tons. 

The difference in the June and July 
figure.s in the above story can be traced 
directly to the fact that the 2-cents- 
per-pound tax on imported copper was 
resumed on July 1. 1950. 

Let those nine Senators who voted 
against further consideration of the cop¬ 
per-tax suspension bill know that they 
voted to hurt foreign relations, Amer¬ 
ican consumers, and both workers and 
management in the copper business, not 
to mention the most important of all— 
our defense program. 


The Union Shop 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letter: 

Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 

Ro.^fon. Mass., Avgust 30, 1950. 
Hon. Thomas J. IjANe, 

House Office Budding, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Lane: Pending before 
you shortly will be a favorable report of the 
House Education and Labor Committee on 
House 7789 amending the Railway Labor Act 
to permit the so-cullod union ‘ihop. 

As you well know, the union shop has long 
been recognized as an accepted practice in 
labor-management relations, It ha.s acted 
ae a stabilizing factor in creating responsi¬ 
bility on both sides of the collective-bar- 
gaining table. In the interests of producing 
a greater degree of industrial peace, the union 
shop should be legalized for the Nation’s 
carriers. Under House 7789 it would bo per¬ 
missible and possible for the railroad 
brotherhoods and the carriers to negotiate 
for inclusion of a union-shop provision in 
their collective-bargaining agreement. 

There are over 21,000 railroad employees 
in Massachusetts, many of whom belong to 
railroad brotherhood union.s, aflillnted with 
the American Federation of Labor. On their 
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behalf as well as the entire membership of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Labor, I 
urgently and sincerely hope that you will 
vote for the inclusion of the union-shop 
principle in the Railway Labor Act when 
this legislation comes before you. I sincere¬ 
ly hope that the discrimination against 
railroad workers in this respect will be cor¬ 
rected during this present session. 

Respectfully yours, 

Kenneth J. Kelley, 
Secretary-Treasurer-LegislaUvc Agent, 


Writing Off Statehood 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

EON. WAYNE LHAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Washington Post: 

Writing Off Statehood 

Majority Leader Lucas' desire to complete 
Senate business by September 9 so that he 
ran go back to Illinois and campaign for 
reelectlon is understandable. What Is not 
so understandable is the way in which mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic policy committee 
have gone along in the shelving of the 
Hawaii and Alaska statehood bills. The 
Democratic platform of 1948 reads: “We urge 
immediate statehood for Hawaii and Alaska." 
This Is one of the very few uses of “im¬ 
mediate” in that document. To write state¬ 
hood off now, on the eve ol attainment, is to 
abandon the pledge with a cynicism which 
the Republicans ought to be quick to note. 

As a practical matter, unless the statehood 
bills are passed now, it means that the wliolo 
tedious business must be done over again in 
another CJongress, for the approval ol the 
two bills by the Houso will not carry over. 
That would involve more hearings and in¬ 
vestigations. of which there has already been 
a plethora. In view of the repealed empha¬ 
sis placed on the meabures by President 
Truman, and in view of the fact that a bi¬ 
partisan majority for both bills seems reason¬ 
ably assured if they arc brought to the floor, 
a special responsibility devolves upon Senator 
Lucas. He is reported to have promised pri¬ 
vately that he woidd do his best to bring 
them up after the tax bill. One can only 
conclude, in light of his evident lack of 
vigor, that his best is not very good. But 
surely there ought to be enough interest 
among other Senators who have pledged 
themselves to these measures of overdue 
justice and national defense importance to 
persuade Mr. Lucas to change his mind. 

On the broader question of whether Con¬ 
gress should formally adjourn or merely re¬ 
cess, we think the Senate position in favor 
of a recess is wds^e. To be sure, all Members 
of the House and one-third of the Members 
of the Senate arc anxious to return to the 
hustings, and it is important that they have 
some time to do so. Perhaps the distinc¬ 
tion between recess and adjournment is aca¬ 
demic. But it seems to us that formal ad¬ 
journment of Congress in this time of cri¬ 
sis would have a bad psychological effect 
both on voters here and on allies abroad- 
something the British Parliament has al¬ 
ready found. The same thing could be ac¬ 
complished by a recess which left it up to 
congressional leaders, rather than the Presi¬ 
dent, to recall legislators to emergency duty. 

XCVI~App.-306 


Military and Economic Mobiliiation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Congressional Record, I include 
certain excerpts from an address I de¬ 
livered to the second annual alumni 
banquet of the New York Stale Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, at Utica, 
N. Y., August 12. 1950: 

I believe that we should take the lend 
among the free peoples of the world in mobi¬ 
lizing—not only military moblllF.Htlon but 
total mobilization In every respect. We 
should completely mobilize our Nation ns 
quickly and ns efficiently as possible, both 
militarily and economically. The economic 
phase la of special importance. For how 
can we ask the millions of men who fought 
World War II to leave the place which they 
are trying to hew out for themselve,s, take 
up arms for the second time in a decade and 
leave their families and loved ones behind 
to fight tor a soldier’s pay when It is common 
knowledge that many fortunes were made 
here at home during the last war? 

* * • * • 

“Not only should the wealth be mobilized, 
but the industrial facilities of our country, 
which comprise our biggest asset in war. 
should be drafted too. This should Includo 
not only Government controls on industries 
and wages and agriculture, but a high and 
strict excess profits tax which will take the 
profit motive out of wartime production. 

“V/hlle we are on proilt motives, let me 
say that I am in favor of the most stringent, 
tough, and airtight law against black mar¬ 
keteers of all kinds. Some of these dcspicablo 
characters made fortunes during the last 
war; when we adopt rationing and price con¬ 
trol there will be those who will try It again. 
Therefore, our now ration law should make 
absolutely certain that any violator, Irom the 
corner grocer to the broker In the commodity 
exchange, shall be slapped willi not only a 
sUir fine, but a long and hard prison term. 

We must have price control to protect the 
consumer and the rationing ol certain goods 
to assure each one of us of our fair share. 
I sec no reason why rationing should mean 
smallor siippUcs of most commodities. In 
the ca.se of many goods, the ration would be 
no less than the average person buys now. 
But we must protect our people Irom the 
Binull, stiqild minority who create artificial 
shortages and higher prices by the scare buy¬ 
ing of u lull years’ supply ol say, sugar, at 
one time. 

* • • • * 

The price scale should be rolled back to 
the level of June 15. The ration of any item 
which miglit be in short supply should be us 
large as possible, while still maintaining a 
stockpile for emergency and giving the 
Armed Forces all they need. 

In addition to our own complete mobiliza¬ 
tion, we should take the lead in mobilizing 
the entire world outside the Soviet sphere 
of Inlluence. Every country—Great Britain, 
prance, Italy, the Scandinavian countries. 
Low Countries should be mobilized indus¬ 
trially, agriculturally, and last but not least, 
militarily. Without a moment’s further 
hesitation Japan and West Germany should 
be turned into an armed camp to help us 
contain the Red menace. There is no rea¬ 
son why the rest of the world should not 
help to bear the burden of maintaining 
peace. And there is no reason why Germany 


and Japan should not supply manpower to 
ward off the threat of the Reds who them¬ 
selves’have built up a large armed force in 
East Germany, 

« w # • * 

It would be a great step forward for the 
mobilization of the Irce world if the United 
Stoles could take the initiative in the arming 
and training of the troops of our other allies. 
This Is especially true of some of the smaller 
nations such as Turkey and the Scandinavian 
nations. Our International friends have, in 
most ca.ses, many men for use in the armed 
force.s. Such nations are often handicapped 
by the production problem, however, and 
therefore their armies are small or poorly 
equipped, or both. 

Witli our tremendous Industrial and finan¬ 
cial strength, there Is no reason why wo 
cannot serve as the main manufacturing 
headquarters for the arming of our allies. 
An important phase of this would be adop¬ 
tion ol an International set of standards in 
measurements and engineering so that the 
problem of Interchangeability of parts could 
be solved. 

Along with this armament program, we 
should provide large numbers of officers and 
men who are well versed in all phases of 
modern warfare. These men. formed into In¬ 
structor teams and spread liberally through¬ 
out tlie armies of our allies could carry on 
the teaching of the use of our weapons and, 
Incidentally, serve as powerful force for bet¬ 
ter understanding between the American 
people and those of other nationa. 

All of these moves should be carried out 
through a strengthened UN to preserve the 
spirit of international cooperation. ♦ • • 

During tills period there would be snags 
end pitfalls. They are inevitable In an in¬ 
ternational proposition of this kind. But 
we would have one great asset which wo 
have lacked in recent years. We would be 
able to make commitments and have the 
power and the means with which to back 
them up. This has not been true in several 
cases in the past. It is especially not true 
In Korea, where we are committed to the 
task of driving the Reds out of South Korea, 
and yet we ore obviously not rich enough In 
men and equipment at this time. There Is 
also another advantage. During the build¬ 
up period our foreign policy should bo real¬ 
istic and hard-headed, not sentimental or 
benevolent. Those nations which would 
help UB 111 our common struggle would get 
our full cooperation now and In the future. 
If any nation showed a marked Incit of 
enthusiasm, she could forget about aid of 
any sort from the United Stales at any tkno, 
and she should be told so in no uncertain 
terms. 

* • * * 

We must end the war of attrition and make 
ourselves and the rest of the world so strong 
that we can make the decision as to the 
time, place, and conditions of attack, if 
iiucessury. 


Statehood Bills Could Pass Now 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, It Is 
Indeed interesting to learn from a poll 
conducted by AMVETS that if the Alas¬ 
ka and Hawaii statehood bills were called 
up in the Senate they would be passed 
by substantial ma.iorities. This is dis¬ 
closed in a press release from AMVETS 
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national headquarters which has Just 
been issued and which follows: 

Thp stiitehood bills for Hawaii and Alaska 
rhoLild pass the United States Senate by a 
Fubstantlal majority when they reach the 
floor of the npper chamber, an AMVETS poll 
of the Senate shows. 

The poll was made during the month of 
August to determine sentiment for statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska In the light of the 
Far Eastern crisis, which has focused public 
attention on the strategic importance of the 
two American territories. 

Over CO Senators replied to the query, ac¬ 
cording to Harold Russell, national com- 
mruidcr of the Nalion’s largest World War II 
vetcraiiG' organization. 

Thirty-1 our Senators wrote that they were 
in favor of statehood now for the two Terri¬ 
tories. Twenty-four Senators indicated a 
sympathetic understanding of the leglbla- 
tion. Many are known to be supporters of 
cJH' or the other of the two statehood bills. 

Only six Senators reported they would 
oppose the statehood bills. 

AMVE'IB is one of a number of national 
organizations which has endorsed statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii and has worked ac¬ 
tively for passage of legislation granting 
statehood. 

“We fccl,’‘ Commander Russell says, “that 
in the Ideological warfare going on today, 
the granting of statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska will be both in the national and In¬ 
ternational Interest.” 

Senator Heubert R. O’Conor, of Maryland, 
paid, along this line, “I have taken occuvsiun 
to stress the claim for recognition of thc.^o 
Territories and of benefits from a militaristic 
Ktandpoinl to the United Statc.s. You have 
my a?.f.urance that I will continue to give 
BupTJurt to their claims for statehood.'' 

Beiiator Edward J. Thyk, of MinneRota, 
wrote “I am In favor of statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, not only because I believe these 
Territories are ready lor statehood, but also 
because I think the citizens in those areas 
are entitled to the same rights and privileges 
fis are enjoyed by citizens of the present 48 
States, in addition, the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Hawaii and Alaska makes imperative 
their lull development as sovereign States of 
the Union.” 

Su])port from New England Is exemplified 
by Senator William Renton’s remarks, 
“Alaska and Hawaii have lung been impor¬ 
tant members of the American f.amlly. I 
shall certainly sunport Icglsliiilon to bring 
about their statehood should It reach the 
flooi: of the Senate during this sebsiuu of 
Congres.s. 

As Q representative of the West, Senator 
Elwert D, Thomas fjjy.s, “I wl'-h to advli.i* that 
1 nm wholeheartedly in favor ol granting 
statehood to both Hawaii and Ala.'-ku at the 
efir^ie.*^t possible dates. I beilrvc that 
troubled conditions In tbo Far East have 
greatly emphnslaed the need lor taking this 
bU [) inuned.ateJy ” 

T)iC‘ AMVETS poll of 34 positive votes in 
fiuor oi statehood for Ahii.iia and Hawaii 
covers 20 different States und represenU all 
geographical aieas of the Nation. 


Letters to GI's in Korea Are Appreciated— 
Keep It Up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times, a few days ago, car¬ 


ried a news article concerning a most 
commendable service rendered by Mrs. 
Elsie B. Pearce, of Collingswood, N. J., 
to our boys at the front in Korea. It 
exhibited a deep understanding of the 
loneliness that comes to a GI in a far-off 
land. It was a happy thought that 
prompted her to write a letter addressed 
for a soldier at the front who has not re¬ 
ceived mail. The news article to which 
I refer reads as follows: 

Letterless GI's Find A Friend Hfre—Young 

Hourfwufe Send.s Note to Soi-dier at Front 

AND Gets Eight in Return 

Collingswood, N. J., August 28.—Mrs. Elsio 
B. Pearce, a young Collingswood housewife, 
is thankful for the Impulse that led her to 
mall a letter 2 weeks ago addressed "for a 
soldier at the front who has not received 
mall.” 

Mrs. Pearce said today that she had re¬ 
ceived eight letters so far from soldiers on 
the Korean battle front showing how avid the 
GI’s were fur a friendly message from home, 

A corporal wrote, “It helps to know that 
someone cares about our loneliness over 
here.” 

Another noncom expressed the hope that 
more persons “would take the interest In 
some ol these boys that you have, because 
some of them arc so young that they hadn’t 
been away from home before they Joined the 
Army and now they seem lost without news 
from anybody.” 

A reply from a spokesman for the men f3f 
the 'I went-y-lourth liifantiy Division said her 
letter had rnhed their morale 100 percent. 

The young housewife had enclosed a photo- 
gr.aph of herself in her letter and had writ¬ 
ten, “This letter Is something like putting a 
nolo in a bottle and sending It out to sea.” 

The letter didn’t vanish nt sea. Her pic¬ 
ture and written message found their Jour¬ 
ney’s end on a bulletin board at Army bend- 
quarters in Korea. In the letter Mrs Pcnrcc 
said she would deliver messages for the 
men and that she wanted them to consider 
her their friend. 

The soldier answered. ‘T am glad there are 
people in the world like you.” 

Mrs Pearce holds to thp belief that uni¬ 
versal love is a power always available. She 
lives here nt 402 King Avenue with her hus¬ 
band, a veteran of World War II, and her 
7 -year-old son, 

I am hopeful that the publicity that 
has been given to this understanding 
and kindly act, performed by Mrs. 
Pcarco, will Incline others to do likewise. 
It is of a kind that deserves the recogni¬ 
tion and emulation of all who think in 
terms of the welfare of our soldiers. 


Registration Farce 


EXTENSION OP REMA^IKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. HUBER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 31, 
1950: 

Registration Farce 

The Subversive Activities Control and 
Communist Registration Act adopted by the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday Ignores 
the real dangers of espionage and sabotage 


confronting this Nation and alms instead at 
Bumethlng shadowy, to wit, subversion. Its 
stated purpose is “to protect the United 
Slates.” Yet It affords none of the protec¬ 
tions against espionage and sabotage rec¬ 
ommended by the President; it makes no 
provl.slon for the safeguarding of military In¬ 
stallations and bases nor even for the super¬ 
vision of dcportable aliens. It is based on 
the assumption that Communist ideas and 
Communist propaganda are likely to turn 
the devotion of Americans from their own 
traditions, Institutions, and values. Pro¬ 
ceeding on this assumption, tho bill pro- 
vide.s lor an elaborate arrangement—essen¬ 
tially the same as that previously established 
by the Mundt-Nlxon bill—under which an 
administrative tribunal would designate or¬ 
ganizations as “Communist action” groups 
and “Commiinlfit front” groups; these 
groups and all their members would be regis¬ 
tered with the Government and subjected to 
n number of disabilities; and any publicity 
emaiiting from them would have to be 
labeled ns coming from "a Communist or¬ 
ganization.” 

Thc.so arc limitations on the freedom of 
association and freedom of expression which 
Americans have traditionally enjoyed. If 
they genuinely served to protect internal 
security, they might well be warranted. But 
their contribution to security is precisely 
nil. As Attorney General J. Howard Mc¬ 
Grath put It in a letter to Senator Siiott 
W. Lucas commenting on similar provisions 
of the McCarran bill, they will be “com¬ 
pletely Ineffective to accomplish their pur¬ 
pose.” Indeed they are extremely likely to 
frustrate that purpose by driving the whole 
network of Communist groups underground. 

One trouble with trying to compile a handy 
official roster of all Communist groups and 
their members is that a satisfactory defini¬ 
tion of terms is impossible. Tho definitions 
presented in the bill passed by tho House are 
so vague that they might easily be applied 
to many organizations guilty of nothing 
more than a loyal opposition to Government 
policies or to prevailing popular opinion. 
Moreover, the character of any group, as 
wi'll as its membership, is liable to constant 
change. The attempt to require any group 
to register as Communist would Involve In¬ 
terminable administrative hearings and lltl- 
gatlun. Mr. McGrath was quite right in 
pointing out that “when, finally, an organi¬ 
zation is required to regl.stcr, it will in all 
probability dissolve Itself, then reappear 
with a new name and new officerB.” The 
official list wtmld be perpetually out of date— 
quite apart from the danger that it would 
Inflict serious Injuries on Innocent groups 
and Indivlduol.s. 

Insofar as the bill can be credited with 
keeping registered Communists out of Gov¬ 
ernment poKilions and defense production 
plants, it merely duplicates safeguards that 
are already in force. Communists und Com¬ 
munist sympathizers are currently excluded 
from Federal employment and from factories 
handling vital defense contracts by the loy¬ 
alty program and tho security risk syEtem; 
they me also denied passports; and their 
organizations no longer enjoy tax exemption 
benefits. Registration is simply a more com¬ 
plex, clumsy, and Inequitable way to achieve 
the same results. 

The United States is not In danger from 
Communist ideas. Those who fear that the 
American people will be subverted by the 
party’s propaganda in favor of a despotic 
alien system are men who have themselves 
lost faith in the good sense of the people 
and in the vitality of American institutions. 
Espionage and sabotage are real dangers, to 
bo dealt with through realistic precautions. 
Subversion Is a neurotic nightmare—as evi¬ 
denced by the puny and steadily diminish¬ 
ing size of the Communist Party. Internal 
security can be best achieved by distinguish¬ 
ing between substance and shadow's. 
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The Story of Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B.HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. KOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the mes.s 
in Korea could have been avoided if 
there had been wise leadership in our 
foreign affairs. The story is one of 
bun.9[lincf and errors which the American 
people arc not soon likely to forget. The 
pric(? for governmental errors always 
comes high, and today our American 
boys are dying in the mud of Korea be¬ 
cause of our weak and vacillating foreign 
policy in the Far East and our constant 
appeasement of the Russians. 

In the first instance, it must be re¬ 
membered that the Congress itself has 
nothing to do with formulating the for¬ 
eign policy of this country. That is en¬ 
tirely within the province of the Presi¬ 
dent and the State Department. 

I'he route to Korean bloodshed began 
back in 1933 w’hen our Government rec- 
og.nizc^d Soviet Russia. This was done 
over the vigorous protest of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion and other veteran and patri¬ 
otic groups. Then the policy of appease¬ 
ment began. We gave the Soviets gen¬ 
erously ol lend-lcase materials, getting 
very little in return. In fact, even to¬ 
day, Rassia has a large number of our 
shipping vessels which up to now she 
has refused to return. We yielded to 
Stalin by making the second front in 
Normandy during the Second World vy’ar. 
Had the attack been made from the 
Mediterranean through the Balkans as 
urged by Winston Churchill, Russia 
would not today be solidly installed in 
half of Europe. When our victorious 
armies were marching toward Berlin un¬ 
der Eisenhower and Patton, word came 
from the White House directing that the 
Russians should be permitted to enter 
Berlin first. This was an error that cost 
millions for the the airlift later and no 
doubt is one of the mam reasons why we 
are in such an uncomfortable position 
in Germany today. 

The story of \vhat later happened at 
Cairo, Tehran, \alla, and Potsdam is 
a tragic one. At these conferences, con- 
ce.s.sions were made to Stalin which set 
the Communists up in business in China, 
Korea, and elsewhere in the Orient. 
Present at Cairo were Churchill, Roose¬ 
velt, and Chiang Kai-shek. With Rus¬ 
sia not yet in the war with Japan, Stalin 
was absent. Here Chiang Kai-shek was 
promised by Churchill and Roosevelt 
tliat if China would k{?ep on fighting in 
the war against Japan, she would be 
given Manchuria, control of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and that other Japa¬ 
nese-captured provinces would be re¬ 
stored to the Chinese Republic. 

Then came Yalta, where the convicted 
traitor. Alger Hiss, was one of the chief 
advisers. Chiang Kai-shek was not 
present, since China was not in the war 
against Germany. Churchill and Roose¬ 
velt there promised Stalin that if ho 
would get into the war with Japan, Rus¬ 
sia would be given, among other con¬ 


cessions, Manchuria, which had already 
been promised to China at Cairo. Russia 
was also to have South Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands—both dangerous daggers 
pointing at Japan. Thus, China was 
sold down the river and Russia got the 
vast stores of iron and steel, together 
with the industries of Manchuria, the 
very things she needed to wage a war 
against the United States. 

Now things moved fast. After the 
conquest of Japan and after the Soviets 
had taken over Manchuria with its fab¬ 
ulous resources in her pocket, we with¬ 
drew our troops from China, gave up 
bases at Shanghai and Tsingtao, left 
millions of dollars of supplies for the 
Communists to take over, and brought 
the Marines back to the United States. 

It must not be forgotten that the State 
Department, through its spokesmen Hi.ss, 
Ache.son, Lattimore, and others, said that 
the Chinese situation was just a revolt 
of Chinese agrarians or farmers who v/ere 
rising up against the corrupt and wicked 
Chiang Kai-shek. It was said that thorc 
revolting were a different and harmless 
sort of Communists. Then it was de¬ 
creed that we should start pussyfooting 
viLh the Chinese Communists. Presi¬ 
dent Truman sent General Marshall to 
China to force Chiang Kai-.shek to 
t ike Communists into his government. 
Chiang refused, well knowing this would 
mean the end of his Nationalist govern¬ 
ment. Marshall returned to the United 
Stales with his mission unfulfiiled. and 
was thereafter made Secretary of State. 
All military aid to China Vsais stopped, 
and all of China fell to the Reds. 

Shortly after the fall of Japan, it is 
n mystery just when, it was agreed that 
Russia should enter North Korea to 
accept the surrender of the Japanese 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Entering the war only a few days before 
the Japaiie.se surrender, Russia had con¬ 
tributed practically nothing to the vic¬ 
tory. The United States was to take 
the surrender of the Japanese south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, and this ar¬ 
rangement was all confirmed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman at Potsdam. 

The Russians settled down in North 
Korea, built up a nation of stooges and 
an army, equipping it well. When the 
United Nations Commission sought to 
hold an election throughout Korea to de¬ 
termine its mdepeiideiice, the Russians 
refused to permit such an election in 
North Korea. Then came the sudden at¬ 
tack on South Korea on June 25, 1950. 

The record will show that it was the 
Republicans in the Congress who stood 
for a strong Far Eastern policy, but Sec¬ 
retary Acheson told us we should keep 
hands off until the dust settled in Asm. 
He also stated categorically that the 
United States was not interested in the 
defense of Korea and that only Japan. 
Okinaw'a, and the Philippines were in 
the perimeter of our defense set-up. We 
were told by Democratic spokesmen that 
South Korea could not be defended if at¬ 
tacked and that It had no military or 
strategic value. So we withdrew our 
troops, leaving over $125,000,000 worth 
of military supplies, such as light jeeps, 
trucks, light arms, ammunition, cloth¬ 
ing, and food. Prom that time on, Korea 
was no longer under General MacAr- 


thur’s Far East command. The State 
Department and the United Nations 
took over. If this did not pretty much 
constitute a hand-engraved invitation 
to the Communists to take over in South 
Korea, I would not know how to draw up 
such an Invitation. 

In December 1949 the State Depart¬ 
ment decreed that military aid to For¬ 
mosa would be useless and that its loss 
was a foregone conclusion. On January 
5. 1950, President Truman said that the 
United States would not pursue a course 
which would lead to involvement in 
China and that we would not provide 
military aid or advice to Chinese forces 
in Formosa. On January 12, 1950, in a 
news release President Truman still 
maintained wc would give no aid to For¬ 
mosa. But on June 27, 1950, President 
T’ruman suddenly changed his mind and 
ordered the Seventh Fleet to defend For¬ 
mosa while ordering air and naval oper¬ 
ations in support of South Korea. 

Throughout all this the American peo¬ 
ple have been given a lot of loose talk 
about our national defense. We were 
told that the South Korean forces were 
strong and that they could repel an in¬ 
vasion from the north. We were told 
repeatedly by Secretary of Defense John¬ 
son that if they w ere attacked at 4 o’clock 
in the morning we would be ready to 
answer at 5 o’clock. President Truman 
himself only a few days before the inva¬ 
sion by the North Koreans said wc were 
closer to peace than at any time since 
the last World War. Now the American 
people want to know what has been done 
with the billions of dollars approved for 
national defense by the Congress since 
V/orld War II. They arc demanding to 
know how and why we were caught so 
lamentably unprepared and so un¬ 
equipped in Korea. After all, we have 
.spent for national defense purposes, in 
the fiscal years 1946 to 1950, inclusive, 
the huge sum of $96,400,000,000. Where 
lias the money gone and what have wc to 
show for it? The Administration has 
Sint our boys into Korea without ade¬ 
quate arms and ammunition. Our fleet 
w^as put in moth balls and the construc¬ 
tion of the world's largest airplane car¬ 
rier was stopped by Secretary Johnson, 
and the Marine Corps, the heart of our 
defense forces, was reduced almost to a 
minimum. Even President Truman re¬ 
sisted the action of the Congress in in¬ 
sisting on a 70-group Air Force. He said 
a 48-group Air Force was enough. Rec¬ 
ommendations for defense expenditures 
were whittled while nondefense spend¬ 
ing mounted to unprecedented figures. 
The Navy was w^eakened, the Air Forces 
throttled down, and the Army limited, 
while the illusion of adequate prepared- 
ne.ss w'as fostered in the public mind. 
Who is responsible for that? 

Republican Members of Congress are 
being criticized for refusing to give eco¬ 
nomic aid to Korea. It is said we are 
to blame for the debacle in Korea. 
Nothing could be more stupid or unfair 
because a school child would know that 
it would be supreme folly to vote eco¬ 
nomic aid for Korea without backing it 
up with military aid. Under the terms 
of the bill for economic aid, we would 
have sent fertilizer, send, and money for 
the building of roads, dams, and tho 
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construction of hydroelectric plants, and 
so forth. It v/ould only have been an 
operation “rat hole/’ well knowing that 
the Communists could take over South 
Korea at will. That was admitted by 
everyone. We simply would have built 
up a greater and a richer prize for the 
Communists to take over. What has 
actually happened in Korea today con¬ 
firms our fears at that time. None of 
the economic aid finally voted in Febru¬ 
ary 1950, ever got there. Although 
$10,000,000 in military aid was voted for 
Korea, actually only $200 worth of this 
aid ever got there. That was some signal 
wire. It ha.s always been my position 
that economic aid would be a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money unless we also gave 
adequate military aid to back up and 
protect our investments. When the 
Truman administration wrote off Korea 
as a liability and said it would not be de¬ 
fended. the sending of economic aid was 
absolutely indefensible. 

The State Department has been run¬ 
ning the show. Perhaps the situation is 
best summed up by the statement of 
Owen Lattlmore, State Department Ad¬ 
viser for the Far East, v;ho said, “Tlio 
thing to do is let her I Korea! fall but 
not let it look as though wc pushed her/* 
So with South Korea washed out by the 
State Department and no longer con¬ 
sidered of military value and with our 
Army withdrawn, the Communists for 
all practical purposes, were invited to 
move in. Under such circumstances, no 
sane person can contend that there was 
any wisdom or logic in spending any 
more of the American taxpayers’ money 
there unless we could be assured our in¬ 
vestments would be protected by our 
military might. 

After all the bungling, errors, miscal¬ 
culations, and the misrepresentations 
made to the Congress and the American 
people, the Administration has complete¬ 
ly reversed its foreign policy in the Far 
East; we have decided to go into Korea, 
the one spot with its rough terrain, with 
its foul weather, the most difficult place 
on earth, to pit our American boys 
against the ground armies of the Com¬ 
munists who are being aided and abetted 
by the Russiairs. 

Where do we go from here? No one 
knows. The mistakes that have been 
made cannot be reversed. *ihey can 
only be paid for m the high currency of 
blood and treasure. We cannot escape 
the cost but we can demand a plan and 
a program and a goal with men at the 
helm who are capable of cai’rying it out. 
Unfortunately, those who got us into the 
Korean mess are still at the helm, and 
it goes without saying that both the 
Congress and the people as a whole have 
lost confidence in them. It will be re¬ 
called that Acheson said he would not 
turn his back on Alger Hiss, and Presi¬ 
dent Truman recently said that Acheson 
would remain in the Cabinet as long as 
ho was President. So the American peo¬ 
ple will have to take it and like it. 

We have learned the hard way that 
appeasement does not pay and the 
American people have been called upon 
to fight a war they did not want or ex¬ 
pect. We are fighting under adverse 
conditions—a fight that could have been 
avoided by enlightened diplomacy joined 
with a national defense based on world 


realities. Whether this war Is the prel¬ 
ude to world war III or not, no one 
knows. The answer is not here. God 
alone can and will give us the strength 
and wisdom to carry on so that some day 
we may again return to the ways of 
peace. 


Appointment of Small-Busineit Men to 
Advisory Committee of National Secu¬ 
rity Board 


EXTENSION OP REEIARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, AtigtisL 31 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a tele¬ 
gram addressed to W. Stuart Symington, 
Chairman of the National Security 
Board, by George J. Burger, vice presi¬ 
dent of the National Federation of Inde¬ 
pendent Busine.ss, objecting to the fact 
that no small-business men were ap¬ 
pointed to the advisory committee of 
the Board. 

There being no objection, the tele¬ 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

National Federation op 

Independent Bu.sine.ss, 
Washington, D, C„ August 9, 1950, 
W. Stuart Symington, 

Chaiiman. National Security Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Afisocinted Prf*.s.«t reports today: '"Bymlng- 
ton chooses advisory committee.” The story 
continued: "The 12-member committee 
chorcn after coiilerencea with groups repre¬ 
senting Industry, labor, agriculture, the pub¬ 
lic generally will advise Mr. Symington on all 


GI Insurance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON, MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today joining with my colleagues, the 


phases of civil mobilization and defense.** 
Noted industry appointments: Chairman, 
commlttoo for economic development: 
president, United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce: president, National Association of 
Manufacturers—all representatives of big 
business organizations. Why wasn’t spokes¬ 
man for Independent small business con- 
bldered on the committee? Surely with 
3.500,000 Independent buBlnesses in our 
Nation are they to be Ignored in any policy- 
forming group in any governmetal agency? 
Doesn’t Federal law. Seventy-ninth or 
Eightieth Congress make it mandatory that 
Independent small buslne.ss be given equal 
reprosontation? In your appointments 
on labor and agriculture you gave equal 
representation to large and small seg¬ 
ments. Again we ask, why was Independent 
small business ignored? This associaLion, all 
independent bucinessmen is offlcially on 
record with you offering our services volun¬ 
tarily. We ejcpect definite answer to this 
communication. 

George J. Burger, 

Vice President, 


Impounded Military Funds 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP. 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include a table which shows the 
funds impounded or withheld from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force during the 
past five fiscal years by the President or 
his agents. It represents a recapitula¬ 
tion of figures furnished to the Appro¬ 
priations Committee by the three 
branches during the recent hearings on 
the supplemental appropriations bill at 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan [Mr. EngeiJ : 


gentleman from Virginia CMr. Hardy] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi 
LMr. Rankin j, in introducing a bill seek¬ 
ing to bring about certain changes in 
the National Service Life Insurance Act. 

Under my bill Insurance coverage up 
to $10,000 would be extended to our 
servicemen on a gratuitous basis and 
service-connected disabled veterans 
would be allowed to purchase Govern¬ 
ment insurance on discharge from the 
service. 


Appropriated funds impounded or withheld from Vie Armed Forces by the President, 
the Bureau of the Budget, or the Secretary of Defense, 1946-50 
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I believe the present system has 
worked under great difficulties and I 
have been reliably informed that it will 
not be really workable under large-scale 
mobilization or universal military train¬ 
ing if it becomes law. It might be inter¬ 
esting for the House to know that the 
Hook Commission recommended in the 
Forrestal Report that National Life In¬ 
surance on a gratuitous basis would save 
tax money if one took into consideration 
the administrative costs under the 
present premium payment set-up. 

This bill would, therefore, not only be 
to the benefit of the taxpayer, but also 
to the serviceman and his family. 

I urge the Veterans’ Committee to 
hold hearings and report this measure 
out this session so that the men and 
v^omen now entering—or reentering— 
the military service can be taken care of. 


Korea and the Marines 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
elpeaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I desire to bring to the attention 
of the House of Representatives a very 
able editorial written by Casey Cohlmia 
lUSMCR) and as published in the Enid 
Daily Eagle, of Enid, Okla., on August 
16, 1950, appears as follows: 

Korea and the Marines 

It Is extremely unfortunate that the 
UnUed States had again to engage In ac- 
ttiul wnrfaro before the importance, mobll- 
IIy and thorough training of the Marine 
Corps wa.s recognized and consldertM vitally 
essential to the welfare of the national de¬ 
fense. 

Echoes of the Second World War had bare¬ 
ly died before the Army wa.s fighting to ab- 
Lorb the functions of the marines in ground 
tielillng; the Air Force wanted to take over 
its aviation: and the Navy balked at pro¬ 
tecting its own Junior unit lor fear such 
action' would bring further wrath upon the 
cbt) adzed naval service. 

There have been strong efforts to reduce 
or abolish the marines after every major coii- 
11 ret and sometimes between wars. As 
pc 111 ted out by the current issue of U. S. 
New.:, magazine: "How close the corps came 
lo near extinction In the last attack few 
people realize. ♦ * • A principal handi¬ 

cap was a censorship Imposed by President 
Truman. Marine officers could not make 
btutements on the subject without sutamlt- 
tfng them for approval. • * • A budget- 

liifr battle followed. The other services, sup¬ 
ported by Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
v/ere intent on leaving the marines a very 
minimum of the defense money. The ma¬ 
rines were steadily reduced. But Korea 
changed It all.” 

One live-letter word changed the marines 
from a near-defunct unit to a major factor 
in the United States fighting forces—Korea. 
That’s how simple It Is for Washington to 
shove Into oblivion the Intense work, rigid 
training, untiring efforts of the men and of¬ 
ficers who have'not only suffered the pangs 
of conflict on the field of battle but In the 
political circles of a Pentagon-pressured 
Congress, 


Because of this great and continuous 
struggle for survival, the marines have 
been—and will always be—one of the world’s 
most efficient fighting force.s. Despite the 
fact that for most of the 179 years of exist¬ 
ence, they have fed upon the crumbs from 
the tables of the Army and Navy, the United 
States Marines have learned well the art of 
warfare and making the most out of their 
bare, meager equipment. This they have 
demonstrated ably on countless occasions. 

Must then, the very survival of a unit, a 
strategic force be determined by Internal 
conflict? When will our politician-militar¬ 
ists end the vicious bickering which has en¬ 
dangered the safety of the Nation on two 
occasions already—Pearl Harbor and Korea? 
And lastly, how many more Guadalcanals, 
Tarawas, and Iwo Jimas must the marines 
fight belore they become of legal age as a 
member ol our unified Armed Forces? 


Why Not Ask Mr. Hoover? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks. I in¬ 
clude an editorial from the Grocers' 
Journal, official publication of the 
Southern California Retail Grocers’ 
Association. No comment is necessary, 
but I commend this editorial to Members 
of Congress who are about to vote new 
powers to President Truman. The edi¬ 
torial follows: 

Why Not Ask Mr. Hoover, Mr. President? 

At this writing, if coni using news reports 
of an even more confusing controversy con 
be correctly interpreted, Congress is on the 
verge ot granting President Truman the dic¬ 
tatorial standby powers ho has so stubbornly 
sought. He will have power to impose wage- 
price ceilings and rationing at his own dis- 
crntion. 

The President is now a8.sured that he can 
radically niter the entire economic life of the 
United Statc.s when he alone decides that it 
is either necessary or politically expedient. 

The President need not Justify the timing 
of his action. 

Meanwhile, the food industry, along with 
the rest of America, can continue to flounder 
in confusion until the President either uses 
his absolute powers or announces some defi¬ 
nite course of action concerning their use. 

So, it is possible that price controls will bo 
Imposed, at some time. 

But how broad will be the scope of the con¬ 
trols? The President has already rejected 
the urglngs of Bernard Baruch for over-all 
controls. It must be presumed that any price 
controls Imposed will be selective in nature. 

President Truman has publicly announced 
that there will be no return of the bungling 
OP A; that present Government bureaus are 
capable of administering all controls needed. 
He did not clarify his statement. 

Since the record shows that the President 
Is a very definite man once he has made a 
decision. It can safely be presumed that he 
has not as yet formulated any definite plans 
for Imposing price ceilings or for enforcing 
them. 

If a cat can look at a king, as 'tls said, 
Burely a member of the food industry can 
give advice to a President. 

Here la the advice t 

Confer with Herbert Hoover, and closely 
follow his suggestions. 


Herbert Hoover has proved himself, long 
ago, to be the ablest administrator of food 
controls ever known to the United States. 
Few can qualify as his equal on the compli¬ 
cated subject of domestic and world economy. 

Let’s look back 32 years, back to the last 
months of World War I. For the first time, 
America was called upon to share Its food 
supply with a stricken world. For the first 
time, organized steps were taken to curb 
domestic consumption and prevent war profi¬ 
teering in foods. 

Freaideni Wilson wisely selected Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, to serve 
as National Food Administrator. 

How Hoover stepped into the new harness 
to thoughtfully determine the world’s food 
needs; how he seorned rationing as a ueele.ss 
tool for cir'blng overbuying and hoarding; 
how he effectively fed the world by 
businesslike distribution—these accompllsh- 
meiits are brighter pages in the history of 
the First World War. 

Details of how Hoover administered and 
enforced price controls will bo of Interest to 
everyone in the food industry. Retailers, 
remembering the utter confusion and arbi¬ 
trary and unfair police netlona of the late 
OP A. will find Hoover’s methods of doing the 
Job almost ns unbelievable as they were 
Bcnslble and clTcetive. 

Hoover did not organize a giant, unwleldly 
goveriirnenl. bureau. He did not provide em¬ 
ployment that w^as draftproof to men and 
women whose only experience in the retail¬ 
ing of groceries was the daily stocking of the 
family larder from store shelves. He did 
not set up a forum of confused but polloe- 
ml lilted men and give them a whip hand over 
retail grocers. 

Using the common horse sense that was the 
basis of hiH genius, Hoover rode roughshod 
over political-minded advisers to get at the 
heart of tlie price-control problem and find 
a solution. 

Selecting leaders In the food Industry in 
each State, city, and town, he appointed them 
as local administrators of his food conserva¬ 
tion and anllprofltpcrlng program. Then he 
let them alone. 

There were meatless days and whoatless 
days. There was Karo syrup Instead of 
sugar. And the people had faith lii the 
trusted local leaders who urged food con¬ 
servation under the name of “Hooverizing.” 
And overbuying and hoarding became mini¬ 
mum problems. 

(Maladministration of OPA robbed the 
people of faith, instilled them with cynicism 
and fear—and hoarding and furtive buying 
was ever a major and unsolved problem.) 

And as for controlling prices at the retail 
level: 

Under Hoover, a grocer was allowed to play 
on the team. He was regarded in the true 
light of a citizen-businessman who would 
honestly and sincerely do his share in keep¬ 
ing prices at the necessary level. He was not, 
as was too often the cose under OPA pro- 
judged as a virtual criminal per se. 

Under Hoover no grocer was "called on the 
carpet" because he had unwittingly and 
through confusion created by Government 
master minds, sold a can of beans for a penny 
or two over the controlled price. 

Hoover, knowing the effectiveness of sim¬ 
plicity, placed price ceilings only upon es¬ 
sential foods—flour, butter, eggs, beans, 
sugar, lard, etc. 

(Under OPA a Los Angeles grocer and OPA 
officials conferred for days over the question 
of whether caviar was fish or meat—this in 
order to determine the celling price of the 
nonessential stuff.) 

"Hooverizing” retailers were ordered to 
maintain an exposed blackboard upon which 
their cost price and the selling price of each 
controlled Item must be listed. 

Since retailers were allowed only a pre¬ 
scribed mark-up on controlled Items, this 
Blmple and inexpensive blackboard method 
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Of control kept all In line—the public being 
Its own best watclKlog. 

Tills blackboard method was highly un¬ 
popular In certain grocery circles—among 
those retailers who enjoyed preferred status 
with wliolesttlers because of volume buying, 
and among those who could demand fat 
rebates to gain advantage over competition. 

Hoover's blackboards put all grocers on 
the same profit-opportunity level—and only 
those with profiteering heiirts yelled about it. 

This controlled mark-up and blackboard 
combination of price control made it un- 
riecesBury for grocers to rend through reams 
of official directives written in confusing 
gobblcdook. Grocers were not spending time 
and effort In continually changing price 
marks and tags. He priced his controlled 
items at the allowed mark-up level over 
wholesale pricer—and that was that. 

Herbert Hoover’s method of determining 
find enforcing retail price ceilings was, in 
gist, simple, direct, fair, and effective. It 
gained the confidence mid cooperation of 
both public and businessmen. It was inex¬ 
pensive to the taxpayers. 

Can President Truman discover a better, 
costly, more effective method of admlii- 
istcrlng and enforcing price colllngo—or 
other necessary wartime controls? 

Perhaps, he can. 

If he cannot, then we suggest, respectfully: 

Why not ask Mr. Hoover. Mr. President? 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C.T0LLEFS0N 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 195Q 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker. H. R, 
6000, the social security measure which 
recently was acted upon by both Houses 
of Congress, became law with the sig¬ 
nature of the President. Although the 
measure is far from perfect it is a great 
improvement over the previous law in 
that it expanded the coverage and in¬ 
creased the benefits. It also liberalized 
the eligibility requirements. We have 
been informed that the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House will during the 
next year give further study to the 
whole social security problem with a 
view to presenting to Congress at some 
future date an even better, more work¬ 
able and equitable measure, built on a 
sound financial basis. 

The newly enacted measure adds al¬ 
most 10,000,000 persons to the 35,000,000 
presently covered by Social Security. 
The following is a breakdown of the new 


workers covered: 

Category: 

Noularm sclf-cmploycd_ 4,700, 000 

Agricultural workers_ 850,000 

Borderline employment- (200,000) 
Regularly employed on 

farms_ (650,000) 

Domestic workers_X, 000,000 

Employees of nonprofit or¬ 
ganizations (voluntary 

coverage) _ 600,000 

Employees of State and local 
governments (voluntary 
coverage) _‘1,450,000 


‘ Exclusive of a relatively small number of 
transit workers who would be compulsorily 
covered. 


Category—Continued 


Federal civilian employees 
not under a retirement 

eyetem_ 200,000 

Employees outside the United 

States_ 160,000 

Employment In Puerto Rico 

and Virgin Islands-- 400,000 

New definition of “employee"- 860,000 


Total under compulsory 

coverage_ 2,060,000 

Total under voluntary 

coverage —_ 7,660,000 


Grand total_ 9,700,000 


Note.—F igures in parentheses are subtotal 
figures. 

COVERAGE 

First. Farm workers are covered under 
the new law if the w^orker is employed 
continuously for 3 months by one em¬ 
ployer and works 60 full days and earns 
at least $50 in wages in the calendar 
quarters immediately following 3 months 
of prior continuous employment for the 
same employer. 

Second. Employees of State and local 
governments—except those who are al¬ 
ready covered by an existing retirement 
system—would be eligible by voluntary 
decision on their part and through a 
Federal-State compact agreement. 

Third. Employees of nonprofit organ¬ 
izations are covered on an elective basis. 
In order to obtain coverage the nonprofit 
organization must certify that it desires 
to have the old-age and survivors’ insur¬ 
ance program extended to the services 
performed by its employees, and at least 
two-thirds of the employees must con¬ 
cur in the filing of the certificate. Those 
employees who do not concur in the fil¬ 
ing of the certificate will not be covered, 
but all employees engaged after the ef¬ 
fective date of the certificate will be cov¬ 
ered on a compulsory basis. Once an 
employer has elected coverage concurred 
in by two-thirds of the employees the 
employer cannot withdraw the certificate 
for a minimum period of 10 years. The 
purpose of the 10-year requirement is to 
prevent an employer from jeopardizing 
the opportunity of a worker to achieve 
a fully insured status. 

Fourth. Domestic workers: Coverage 
is extended to domestic worker.*; in pri¬ 
vate homes—but not on a farm operated 
for profit—if the worker is employed 24 
days or more in a calendar quarter by 
one employer and is paid cash wages of 
at least $50 for services rendered in that 
quarter. 

Fifth. Self-employed, certain Federal 
employees, public-transportation work¬ 
ers. and other miscellaneous groups are 
also included in the measure. The larg¬ 
est group affected are the approximately 
4,600,000 self-employed persons, includ¬ 
ing nearly everyone who works for him¬ 
self except farm owners and tenants and 
certain professional persons. 

DEVlNmON or EMPLOYES 

By redefining the term employee, the 
amendments extend coverage to approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 persons as employees. 
Newly defined as employees are (1) full¬ 
time life-insurance salesmen; (2) full¬ 
time traveling or city salesmen—other 
than house-to-house salesmen—taking 
orders for their principal for goods for 


resale or consumption from retailers, 
hotels, wholesalers, and contractors; (3) 
agent drivers and commissioned drivers 
engaged in distributing meat, vegetables, 
fruit, and bakery products, beverages— 
other than milk—or laundry or dry- 
cleaning services; and home workers 
who earn at least $50 in a calendar quar¬ 
ter if they or their employers are subject 
to licensing requirements under State 
law and work in accordance with speci¬ 
fications prescribed by the employer. 

BENEFITS XNCEIABED 

The new measure increases the pri¬ 
mary benefits paid on an average of 77^2 
percent. The greatest increases will be 
paid to those in the lower brackets, while 
those in higher brackets will receive 
smaller increases. Examples of Increases 
are to be found in the following table: 


present primary benefit: New amount 

$10 ___$ 20 . 00 

$15.-. 30.00 

$20___ 37.00 

Present primary benefit—Con. New amount 

$25. $46. 60 

$30. 64. 00 

$36.-. 59. 20 

$40 —. 64. 00 

$45. 68. 60 

$46 . 68. 60 


INCREASED EARNINGS FEEMITTED 

A most important provision in the leg¬ 
islation i.s that which permits a bene¬ 
ficiary to earn in covered employment, 
without loss of benefits, as much as $50 
per month, instead of the $14.99 which 
has heretofore been the limit. Many 
beneficiaries have in the past com¬ 
plained bitterly about this limitation. 
The amount of their benefits, plus the 
$14.99 earned on the side, was not suffi¬ 
cient in many cases to sustain them. 
The increased earnings permitted will 
afford a considerable amount of relief, 

CREDIT GIVEN EX-Gl’s 

The* social-security measure provides 
for giving World War II veterans wage 
credits under the insurance system of 
$160 per month for the time spent in 
service. This provision was included at 
the urging of veterans and veterans’ or¬ 
ganizations who felt that the men who 
were taken away from their private em¬ 
ployment to fight in the armed services 
should be given some credit for the time 
they were away. If the provision had 
not been included in the legislation, 
these veterans would have lost several 
years of wage credits. 

ELIGIBIUTY REQUIREMENTS LIBERALIZED 

Both Houses accepted the conference 
report under which further eligibility re¬ 
quirements are greatly liberalized by re¬ 
quiring quarters of coverage for only 
half of the number of quarters since 1930 
Instead of since 1936 as under existing 
law. Quarters of coverage earned be¬ 
fore 1950 may be counted toward the re¬ 
quirement. Thus, a person age 62 or 
over on the effective date of the bill 
would under the bill be fully insured for 
benefits at age 65 if he had at least six 
quarters of coverage acquired at that 
time. The maximum requirement for 
fully Insured status would remain at 40 
quarters of coverage, and the minimum 
at 6 quarters, as in existing law. Also, 
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as in existing law a quarter of coverage 
would be a calendar quarter, during 
which the insured earned $50 or more 
in wages. 

MATEHNAI. AND CHILD HEALTH, CIliPPLED 
CHILDREN AND CHIIJ) WELFARE 

The measure provides for an increase 
of $19,500,000 per year for maternal and 
child health, and child-welfare services. 
These additional amounts should help 
crippled children, particularly, and 
would also help the States meet the 
problems of run-away and delinquent 
children. 

AID TO THE PERMANENTI.T AND TOT^'LLY DISABLED 

The addition of a new category is a 
major extension under the system of 
grants-in-aid to States for public assist¬ 
ance. Under it, assistance, financed 
partly by Federal funds, will become 
available to an additional group of 
handicapped persons 18 years of ace or 
older. 

Like other assistance programs of the 
Social Security Act, this program will 
bo State initiated and State adminis¬ 
tered. Federal funds will be available 
to each State upon approval of its plan. 
As in the programs of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, the maximum indi¬ 
vidual payment in which the Federal 
Government will participate is $50, and 
the formula governing the Federal share 
is the same. The Federal Government 
will also provide one-half of the admin¬ 
istrative expenses. 

INFORMATION AVAILABI.E 

Many of the persons sought to be 
covered by the new social-security bill 
will have questions to ask concerning 
details of the legislation. Information 
can be had by inquiring at the nearest 
social-security office, either in person or 
through correspondence. 


New Orleans—Foreign Trade Zone 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the text 
of an article by Serge Pliegers and Alvaro 
Perez of the Intercontinental PreSsS 
which appears in the September 1950 
issue of Americas, official magazine of 
the Pan American Union follows: 

A Latln-Amcrican businessman vl&ltlng 
New Orleans can scarcely avoid doing busi¬ 
ness there. For the city realized the Im¬ 
portance of a direct economic tie with Latin 
America and did something about it. It put 
on a planned and systematic trade drive. To¬ 
day this Inltlatlvo has paid off. During the 
past 3 years, New Orleans enjoyed the biggest 
trade boom In its history. With its shipping 
volume past tho billion and a quarter mark 
this year, it is now tho Nation’s second port. 
Every third cup of coffee drunk in the United 
States Is brought in through New Orleans, 
w^hlch also handles items ranging from wines, 
nuts, and toys to textiles and Haitian wood 
masks. 


In 1943, during a sightseeing cruise of the 
lower MlsslsBlppl Delta, the newly appointed 
manager of tho port of Now Orleans, E. O. 
Jewell, overheard a conversation that set 
him to tliinking. 

"Qu^ tal, amigo, this great river is magnifi¬ 
cent. In my country, Costa Rica, we do not 
have such river.” 

“But, my friend, we dim’t have them in 
my country either-—Peoria. Ill.” 

•‘There are otlier things we don’t have In 
our country that I’m looking lor right now. 
Electrical equipment, fur example. I need a 
thoiB.uiKl clynamoiv” 

•'What a lucky coincidence. 1 think I can 
fill that order for you.” 

Tho port manager took the story back to 
a croup of New Orleans busineFsmen, Inclucl- 
iiig tlilpjung and llfe-liusuranco company 
officials and a newspaper publisher. "Our 
port,” Jewell pointed out, ‘’is naturally su’tcd 
to trade with Latin America. It would be 
nice to stimulate it by lining a ship us a 
try.ding place for importers and exporters— 
but a little ImpiacUcal, I’m afraid.” 

Instead, his listeners snggefited a spot on 
terra lirma, right off New Orlean.s' famous 
Crnial Ijtrret. William Zctzmaii, pre.'ridoiit 
ol a local bottling iilant, sent a letter to hl4 
more Important commercial colleagues* "Wo 
want to start RonieLhliig new,” he wrote, 
"sometiling that has never been tried before.’* 
He invited them to a meeting, but adued, 
“Don’t bother to come unleas you have a lot 
01 money to invest in the luture of your city.’* 

Zetzmuii himself put up some thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars and more than 60 of his col¬ 
leagues brought the minimum contribu¬ 
tion—$1,000. They bought an old bank 
building and refurbished it lii record time, 
decorating it wdth tho flags of th* 21 We.d- 
eru Hemisphere nations. Office space, a li¬ 
brary, u lobby, and meeting hallH were pro¬ 
vided. They christened the new trade center 
•'International House.” 

At first busliiessinen were apathetic. Dur¬ 
ing the peak 104.5 war year, the Port of New 
Orleans did sonic throe quarters of a billion 
dollars' worth ol trade. Alter the emergency 
stimulus had worn oft, they fell, New Orleans 
would again become a .sleepy Boutlioni town, 
handling mostly cotton and coffee. Not 
many of the thousands of manufacturers, 
distributors, consumers, and 1 armors in tho 
nild-continent area—the 13 Mississippi Valley 
States served by Now Orleans—hod ever done 
buslne&.s with Latin America before. “Why 
Ehould we seek trade abroad?” they asked. 
“We have no contacts, we don’t know the 
language or the procedure.” 

International House officlalR went to work. 
They sent representatives to Latin America, 
Invited Latin American businessmen to stop 
over on their way north. Once m New Or¬ 
leans, they were furnished with a bilingual 
secretary, n desk, a telephone, and a long 
list ol mid-continent firms they could ap¬ 
proach directly. Soon the buninessmen of 
the United States and Latin America saw— 
like the two who had met on the sightseeing 
boat--that one manufactured what the other 
needed. 

One firm In Demopolls. Ala., is in the ex¬ 
port business solely because of the contacts 
New Orleans provided. The firm manulac- 
tured all types of agricultural equipment and 
had a surplus stock because of the weakening 
domestic market. It hesitated to try selling 
abroad because Its officers know nothing of 
the export business—what forms to fill out, 
to whom to write, how to pack and ship, and 
what technicalities to prepare for. 

International House provided a detailed 
manual and a list of 30 prospective buyers 
from Its files. In just two weeks orders ar¬ 
rived from Venezuela lor 3 wagons, 3 trailers, 
and 60 trucks. Today the Demopolls firm 
has a flourishing lorelgn-trade department 
that is still expanding. During its first two 


years International House arranged about 
30.0C0 such contacts between buyers and 
sellers. 

But how about the Latin American vls- 
Itor.s? More and more of them, stepping out 
ol plant'd, disembarking from ships, spent 
a few days In New Orleans. They dropped 
in at International House, mot their United 
Btatos colleuf^uus, and concluded tholr busi¬ 
ness deals. Meiiuwhilc. officluls of Interiia- 
tionul House had absorbed some of the Latin 
spin! ul hospitality and began to multiply 
its services. 

One morning staff members found at the 
dour a dejecled-looklng woman with a C- 
nionUi-old child in her arms and seven heavy 
smlcascJi. A Panamanian, speaking no Eng¬ 
lish, Siio was looking lor her husband, a 
United StatCo sailor. She wanted a room, 
food for the baby, and help in linding her 
luutb.and, and La Casa Interiiacional seemed 
the place to get them. The baby was fed, 
and a room found lor her. Within a matter 
of d.^ys, lier hu.yl)iiiid was located, and there 
was a touching lamlly reunion. 

Anotlicr time, a honeymooning couple 
from Venezuela came to see the historic 
places of New Orleans. Its Cablldo built by 
Kpain.sh coloiilots, tne French Quarter, and 
the old cemetery. They stopped off at Inter- 
natiuiiiil Hou.se for dinner and a chat in 
Spanish with one of the Latin advisers. “We 
v/ould love to .see the re.st of the United 
b’uitcy,” the husband remarked, ‘‘but we 
haven't enough money. If I only could sell 
a consignment of hides I have in my coun¬ 
try, we could afford the trip.” The same 
allernooii a United States purchaser was 
lounci and papers were signed. A iwnith 
later a grateful postcard arrived from 
Nlagaia P.ills. 

No request is too large or too small for 
International Hou.^.e. So far, it has helped 
export a $4 consignment of toy balloons, 
and facilitated the purchase, by Argentina, 
of $3,000,000 worth of ships. 

After c'ontidence had been established 
among the businessmen of the midcontinent 
urea, a new difficulty presented Itself. Al¬ 
though products were available, Latin Amer¬ 
ican businessmen could ill aflord to travel 
through 13 Southern and Midwestern States 
showing their samples or Inspecting prospec¬ 
tive purchases. Instead, many proceeded 
farther north to tho large manufacturing 
ceuler.««, wliero great numbers of factories 
and sales offices were grouped together. 

New Orleans’ international plamiers soon 
found an answer. At a co.st of nearly a 
million and n half dollars, they constructed 
a trade mart. Again the flogs of the 21 Re¬ 
publics were raised; and today, across the 
street from International House, a huge, 
modern, wludowlcss building, gleaming white 
and completely nlr-coiulltloned, houses 
more than 600 dlffovont exhibit items. It 
talu's Just a couple of hours to sample the 
))rodiicts of half the world, without moving 
farther than half a city block. 

Recently a Peruvian purchasing mission 
arrived in New Orleans. "Just passing 
through,” they said, “as we have a long trip 
ahead to locate manufacturers of tho various 
items we need.” Instead, they were taken 
on an afternoon’s tour of International 
House and the trade mart. During tlie next 
week, without moving from New Orleans, 
they purchased all they could with their 
$500,000 budget and saved considerable 
traveling expense and fatigue Into the bar¬ 
gain. The same thing happened to a group 
of buyers from Colombia, who were able to 
supply the needs of their country's merchant 
marine after a few business sessions at tho 
International Trade Mart. 

Neither International House nor Trade 
Mart facilities are restricted to nations of 
the Westorn Hemisphere. A visitor wander¬ 
ing through the long aluminum- and glass- 
lined corndora of the mart can see United 
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States agricultural machinery. Bohemian 
plRPsware. and Costa Rican lumber products 
exhibited side by side. Except for direct 
rentals, there Is no charge for the unending 
variety of services offered by the two instl- 
tutioiifi. They are supported mainly by 
membership dues levied on New Orleans 
bunlneesmen and operate on a nonprofit 
basis. 

But for the city itself there is a distinct 
profit. Director Charles Nutter (who has a 
long record of successful dealings with Latin 
Amprica. first as a newspaperman and later 
as an executive) and Now Orleans’ Mayor Do 
Le^^'eps Morrison say that 70 cents of every 
dollar In the pocketbooks of New Orleans 
residents comes directly or Indirectly from 
the trade of their port. They expect that 
trade to pass the billion and a half dollar 
lipUTc next year, making Now Orleans one 
of Uie world’s largest ports. 

There l.s another development that will 
help New Orleans become one of the globe’s 
foremost trading centers. Under ii law 
recently enacted, the Foreign Trade Zone Act, 
sponsored by Congressman Emanuei. Cel- 
I.FR. of New York, both United States and 
foreign businessmen will be permitted to ex¬ 
hibit and manufacture goods In all the 
United States free-trade 70 ues. 

The New Orleans trode zone today com¬ 
prises some 20 acres of excellent storage and 
warehouse space where foreign goods can be 
dcpo-slted without payment of United States 
tarllfa. The idea of a. free-trade zone was 
first tried by the Hanseatic League in the 
rlxteenth century, but the first American 
free port wna act up in New York as late as 
1937; New Orleans created its zone In 19474 
A reaction against high tariffs. It permitted 
the shipper to store his goods, dry them to 
reduce weight, remove parts that had spoiled 
or broken during the sea voyage, and some¬ 
times repack or resort them to make uso 
of a lower tariff claBsiflcutlon. 

Fur example, 30 cents’ duty per gallon Is 
charged on fresh pineapple Juice imported 
by the United States from Cuba. But if, In 
the free trade zone, some coloring and pre¬ 
servative chemicals are added, the duty is 
(mly 8 cents per gallon, which menn.s con¬ 
siderable saving for the United 4Slate8 im¬ 
porter and consumer. Brazil nuts, taxed 
according to their weight, cun remain in the 
zone until most of their water content has 
evaporated, reducing their final weight and, 
consequently, the Import duty. 

Wines and other liquids can bo brought 
Into the Now Orleans free trade zone in 
burrela, there to be repacked into bottle.®;. 
This avoids possible loss from breakage en 
route. And Latin American countries that 
have no facilities for munuliicturing the kind 
of botlli'.s required by United States buyers 
cun now avoid the tedious and costly process 
of importing the necessary glassware from 
the {.Hates, only to have it shipped back on 
the next boat. 

J. H. Boyd, the zone manager, showed us 
around the enormous lay-out of the New 
Orleans free port. It was a far cry from the 
wooden reshlpplng platformr. constructed 300 
ye.ns ago by the Ilanj-entic traders. Wo 
saw lumber from Costa Rica, machine parts 
from Belgium, emeralds from Colombia, and 
blue, shimmering aquamarines from Brazil. 
"This Is another free port facility," Mr, Boyd 
explained. "In the case of jewels, for exam¬ 
ple, a United States Importer no longer has 
to lay out the 10 percent duty on a stone 
before It Is sold. He can keep It here and 
show It to prospective purchasers. If he 
makes a sale, he pays the tariff; otherwise 
he is free to return It abroad." 

As far as the United States public Is con¬ 
cerned, the free port operation does not mean 
loss of duty Income. According to the zone 
manngrr. It offers these advantages; It en¬ 
courages Imports and thus provides dollars 


for foreign purchasers of United States goods; 
stimulates the United States transportation 
business; gives employment to United States 
personnel in the handling, packaging, and 
grading of goods; provides a market for the 
United States manufacturers of packaging 
materials; and enables the small Importer to 
operate without tying up his capital in 
tariff payments. 

Typical of such small Importers was the 
United States sailor who had used up all his 
savings to bring precious stoncR from Latin 
America. When he returned to the States, 
he had $7 left, not enough, naturally, to pay 
for the import duty, and was advised to 
store his wares in the free trade zone. One 
by one he sold the Jewels and paid the tax. 
He is now back In Latin America on another 
buying expedition. 

Last year the New Orleans free trade zone 
received some 50 different types of goods from 
28 countries with a total estimated value of 
$27,101,114. With manufacturing within Us 
area, it will be busier than ever. 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August Z1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, each 
year the National University Extension 
As4Sociation issues an annual debate 
handbook on the national high school 
debate question, which this year is: 

Resoh^cci, That the American people should 
reject the welfare state. 

I have been asked to prepare a typical 
affirmative case on that question, and I 
ask permission to insert in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record at this time my article 
entitled "The Case Against the Welfare 
State,” which appears in the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Debate Handbook issued 
by the National University Extension 
As.sociation, at page 63. 

Tlicre beinrr no objection, the article 
w\3s ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follovvs: 

The Case Against the Welfare State 
(By Karl E. Mundt. United States Senator 
from South Dakota) 

(Prepared for Welfare State: The Twenty- 
fourth Annual Debate Handbook.) 

Because of the many methods by which 
the so-called welfare state can manifest it¬ 
self, any short definition of the welfare state 
Is certain to be Inadequate. A definition 
which fits one set of circumstances in a given 
area or era Is sure to be found deficient in 
some other area or era. Unlike a police 
state or an absolute monarchy, the welfare 
state has no established historic principles 
or outlines which speakers and writers can 
employ to determine precisely when and 
where it exists. 

On the other hand, some general definition 
must be agreed upon before one can debate 
or defend or denounce the welfare state In¬ 
telligently. Intelligent discussion requires 
that certain characteristics be accepted as 
essential factors In a formula of government 
operating as the welfare state. 

Many supporters of the welfare state en¬ 
deavor to claim for it only its promised pleas¬ 


antries and accept for It none of the 
realistic attributes of government essential 
to its operation. Many opponents of the 
welfare state, on the other hand, endeavor 
to identify with the welfare state a wide as¬ 
sortment of evils without giving considera¬ 
tion to the dividends it promises to pro. 
duce. Neither position is defensible lor de¬ 
baters who desire to get at the hard core of 
truth in the arguments both pro and con. or 
to find "an area of agreement” in a defini¬ 
tion which will permit them to debate their 
points of disagreement on the principles and 
policies Involved. 

In my opinion the following statement is 
an objective, unbiased definition of the wel¬ 
fare state, as that term la most generally 
used and recognized In the United States; 
The welfare state is a type of government 
utilizing a planned economy, implemented by 
sti'ong centralized controls and Federal finan¬ 
cial aids and grants, in an effort to provide 
livelihood, education, security, and lull as¬ 
surance against the hardships resulting from 
unemployment, ill health, disability, or old 
nge for all its citizens regardless of age, color, 
cnpabilitles, geographic location, or financial 
status. 

Many will disagree with phases of this 
definition, as many are certain to disagrrc 
with any definition of the welfare state. 
Some will say the foregoing definition credits 
the welfare state with too much and fails 
to point out the loss of human freedoms 
Involved in such a formula ot government. 
Others will hold with equal vehemence that 
the above definition imposes too many re¬ 
sponsibilities upon the state and assumes a 
larger task than Is required. By and large, 
however, the preceding definition is as fair 
and factual as a single-sentence definition 
cun be. 

The key word in any definition of the wel¬ 
fare state is the term "provide." In setting 
up our American system of representative 
government our forefathers wisely used the 
word in the preamble to our Constitution, 
"In order to promote the general welfare." 
Nobody will argue that at the moment our 
Government Is operating this country ns n 
welfare state. Precisely In the degree that 
Government in this country shifts Its empha¬ 
sis and its efforts from the Job of promoting 
to the task of providing the general wel¬ 
fare, the United States of America shifts from 
a state operating on the principles of private 
enterprise and individual initiative to that 
of one operating on the principles of the 
welfare slate. If wo keep this paramount 
point in mind, we should be able to pro¬ 
ceed intelligently and the precise words used 
in any definition of the term should shrink 
Into comparative unimportance. 

OPPORTUNITY STATE VERSUS WELFARE STATS 

In the remainder of this article I shall 
present some of the reasons why the Ameri¬ 
can people should reject the welfare state. 

I e.xpress my opposition to the welfare 
state with the concept in mind that the 
great heritage Americans have always en¬ 
joyed Is the realization that more than any 
other country on the globe, the United 
States has always been recognized as the 
world's greatest opportunity state. I have 
often described the success formula of Amer¬ 
ica as expressing our belief that the province 
of government Is to provide a fair chance 
for a free people. 

We do not propose to provide the creature 
needs for all the people. Wo propose in¬ 
stead to provide a fair, honest, and Just 
chance for all people who have the desire, 
the ability, and the perseverance to grt 
ahead. 

If the Communists In Russia, the Nazis in 
Germany, the Fascists in Italy, or the Social¬ 
ists in Britain actually performed in accord¬ 
ance with their pronouncements and their 
promises, any one of these countries under 
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Its particular brand of centralized controls 
could well be considered an Ideal laboratory 
exhibit of the welfare state. Unfortunately 
for their people—and unfortunately for our 
purposes of comparison and contrast—none 
of these systems of government really pro¬ 
vide for their people anything remotely re¬ 
sembling their pious and persuasive pro¬ 
nouncements. 

To find an actual example of a system in 
which the promises made are really kept, one 
has to look to such an institution ns a peni¬ 
tentiary, a county poor farm, or a charitable 
Institution for the disabled or the aged. 
There we see a situation in which the needs 
of the people—the creature needs upon which 
welfare staters place so much stress—are 
provided. 

Food, shelter, clothing, medical attention, 
educational material, security: all are avail¬ 
able in such institutions. Opportunity, of 
course, is hli^jlily limited; but that real op¬ 
portunity is also sharply limited or entirely 
absent in any country operating under the 
formula of the welfare state Thus the issue 
becomes largely one of security versus oppor¬ 
tunity for the individual. 

Perhaps the basic reason why our country 
has become the world’s most enlightened and 
most envied area is that the equilibrium be¬ 
tween opportunity and security wc have been 
able to maintain la unique among all the 
countries of the world. The opportunity 
state which is America today does not claim 
to provide security to the individual In the 
degree that he could And it in a charitable 
Institution or in a penitentiary. 

Our great opportunity state makes no pre¬ 
text of providing the degree of security given 
the subject of the King under the concept 
of socialism being slowly but surely advanced 
in Great Britain, whereby the State Itself 
assumes for each subject the burden and 
responsibility of providing for his employ¬ 
ment, his health, his old age and security 
against hardships of every type. The British 
welfare state as it is unfolding is slowly 
assuming the responsibility lor freeing its 
subjects from hardships of every type; but it 
Is moving much more rapidly to deny its 
people the opportunities and freedoms which 
built the mighty British Empire and kept it 
mistress of the seas for many centuries. In 
the United Stales, since the inception ol our 
Government, we have consistently refused to 
purchase these extra elements of security by 
curtailing opportunities. 

On the other hand, while the United States 
makes no pretense of providing compirio 
security for everyone against all the exigen¬ 
cies of modern living, neither does it pre¬ 
tend to ofler the Individual citizens in our 
mldcit the maximum in freedom and unregu¬ 
lated opportunity. Human brings seeking 
the type of opportunity which prevails under 
the law of the Jungle or in semiclvillzed re¬ 
gions can find greater degrees of unrestricted 
opportunities in other areas than in tlie 
United States, In many backward lands 
around the world, in semiclvillzed areas and 
on isolated Islands, man can find the typo 
of uncontrolled and unregulated opportunity 
that exists where only the rule of the fang 
and the claw prevails. This is not the type 
of opportunity that has made the United 
States the most envied and enviable oppor¬ 
tunity state in the history of the world. 
Here in America our laws, codes of ethics, 
and accepted rules of behavior require the 
average citizen to exercise his individual lib¬ 
erty in the way best designed to permit equal 
freedom and opportunity to his fellow citi¬ 
zens. Our Federal Government exists to 
provide the prods and punishments essen¬ 
tial to stimulate good behavior In industrial, 
business, professional, farming, and labor 
groups with the very minimum of govern¬ 
mental Interference with political freedoms, 
private Incentives, and Individual opportu¬ 
nities. 


In our opportunity state the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment rightfully limits Its function to es¬ 
tablishing regulations which curtail excesses 
on the part of individuals or groups, to ref¬ 
ereeing disputes and controversies among 
the many elements of our society, and to rec¬ 
tifying Injustices brought about by extremes 
of human selfishness or gross Indifference to 
the public welfare. But our Government 
does not and must not needlessly interfere 
with the processes and institutions of eco¬ 
nomic life. In the long run opportunity 
pays better dividends for everyone than the 
creature-need supplying type of security 
which denies citizens the challenges of in¬ 
dividual initiative. 

The equilibrium between opportunity and 
security which our Constitution has enabled 
MR to maintain is both unprecedented and 
unparalleled in all human history. Such 
a balance cannot be sustained in a well are 
state where Individual opportunities arc lim¬ 
ited to provide a low level of security for 
everyone; it cannot be maintained in an un¬ 
organized society where Individual opportu¬ 
nities Jeopardize the freedoms and the se¬ 
curity of everyone. 

Too much emphn.sls on security sharply 
ro(luce.s and finally dc.stroys Individual op¬ 
portunity Just a.s too much emphasis on in¬ 
dividual opportunity sharply reduces and 
can ultimately destroy security for everyone. 
Fortunately, both from history and from 
observation of current experiments in the 
nge-old conflict between opportunity and 
security we can find abundant proof not only 
ol the failure of the welfare state to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare but also of its 
tendency to destroy existing opportunity, 
faccurity, and welfare. 

HOW DICTATORSHIPS DEVEl.OP 

A careful study of the governments which 
place greatest stress on the centralized con¬ 
trols essential to the welfare state reveals 
that the system reduces the dignity, the im¬ 
portance, the freedoms, the opportunities, 
the security, and the welfare of the indi¬ 
vidual citizen. Two principles destructive of 
the opportunity and security of th® indi¬ 
vidual citizen are common to communism 
in Russia, nazism ns it was practiced In 
Germany, fascism as it was practiced in Italy, 
national socialism as it Is practiced today in 
Great Britain, and the planned economy or 
the welfare state as it la proposed for Amer¬ 
ica. The devices by which the welfare staio 
propose.*! to provide the general welfare need 
frank analysis. The techniques and tactics 
necessary to put such a program into motion 
and sustain It in action should bo of in¬ 
terest. 

STEP 0^7E 

The first universal tactic observable in th© 
practice of communism, nazism, fascism, or 
natlonul socialism is the necessity on the 
part of the state for taking from the indi¬ 
vidual citizen Increasingly greater amounts 
of his Income and his earnings. Sometimes 
this is done by excessive taxation; sometimes 
by outright conlisc.itlon, sometimes by the 
condemning of property and comp-nsatlon 
with government bonds, sometimes through 
government competition. Whatever prac¬ 
tice 1.S used, the welfare state or any other 
system of government based on strong cen¬ 
tralized controls must somehow get the 
money from the individual citizens if any of 
the promised dividends arc to How from the 
welfare state. 

The pleasant and persuasive theory usually 
advanced by the promoters of the well are 
state is that money is taken from the citi¬ 
zens because the government cun spend the 
people's money in their own behalf more 
effectively and productively than the people 
who earned it could spend it in their own 
interests. In no country are the people told 
that their money helps keep the politlclana 
in office and increases the Importance and 


the luxury of official life. The people are 
told that their taxes are being increased, 
their withholding charges expanded, or their 
property confiscated because the politicians 
have better Judgment about providing for the 
needs of the people than the earners them¬ 
selves have. 

Even a cursory examination of the tech¬ 
niques employed in all the big governments 
In history, disclose that the tactic of taking 
the money from the people is an inevitable 
part of the pattern of the welfare state. 

STEP TWO 

The second tactic inevitably found by the 
careful student of the welfare state is the 
Increasing curtailment of the people's powers 
of decision and individual judgment. In¬ 
creasingly, the people are oppressed by regu¬ 
lations. executive decrees, and prohibitive 
legislation limiting sharply the individual 
freedom of the citizen by expanding tho 
power of the central government to control 
profits, working hours, v/ages. Items pro¬ 
duced, and standards of competition. 

Such insidious and determined Invasion 
of the individual rights of man is always 
done under the guise of providing for the 
public welfare. The people are told that 
only the politicians arc wise or honest or 
unselfish enough to make decisions in the 
public Interest. They are told that selfish 
interests or rugged individualists or monop¬ 
olistic trusts among the general public will 
destroy the general welfare of the country 
unless the Government is given the right to 
make mandatory decisions. 

At different stages of history, different 
methods are used in the application of the 
universal principles. Sometimes the people 
are deprived of their money by confiscation; 
sometimes by Government-planned Infla¬ 
tion; BometlmcR by the steady increase of ex¬ 
hausting taxes. Sometimes the people's 
rights of decision arc curtailed by restric¬ 
tions on the freedom of expression, freedom 
of the press, freedom of movement, and free¬ 
dom of religion, as in Russia today; some¬ 
times curtailment comes from denying In¬ 
dividuals the opportunity of private prac¬ 
tice if they arc members of the medical 
profession; or dictating the kind and amount 
of produce If they are farmers: or confiscat¬ 
ing productive enterprises to be owned and 
operated only by the Government. In es¬ 
sence, the tactics are the same wherever big 
government seta out to provide the general 
welfare. Never, in any era of history, under 
any system of big government, are the people 
told “This is being done to perpetuate in 
power the politicians now in charge.*' In¬ 
stead, under each system in ea( ii era the peo¬ 
ple hear the siren song that their property 
Is being taken and their rights of decision 
reduced in order to assure for them the se¬ 
curity they are not wise or unselfish or far- 
seeing enough to assure for themselves. 

Great Britain today presents a clear pic¬ 
ture of the decline from the opportunity 
state to the welfare state. In Britain, the 
planners of the welfare state have advanced 
their experiment to the point where the gov¬ 
ernment now owns, operates, or controls 
eight economic enterprises formerly con¬ 
ducted by private initiative. These eight are 
the Bank of England; the electric Industry; 
the coal mines; the gas Industry; the medical 
and health services: the transportation in¬ 
dustry (Including the railways, passenger 
busses, cargo trucks, and inland waterways): 
civil aviation; and the overseas communica¬ 
tion system (including cables and wireless 
telegraphy). 

Parliament has authorized the shift from 
private enterprise to public domination of u 
ninth great enterprise—the steel industry— 
but the recent election in Great Britain 
which indicated a great wave of public op¬ 
position to the welfare state Is temporarily 
holding this transfer in abeyance. 
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THK LESSON WE SHOULD LEARN FROM DRITAIN 

Tho British experiment Is typical of the 
mantier In which the cancer expands. First, 
tho state Increases taxes and reduces areas 
of Individual decision In an effort to provide 
more power and a bl{;{3:er purse for tho poll- 
tJunins In charge of tho experiment. The 
peojile are told the steps are neceesary to 
provide the promised dividends tor the gen¬ 
eral welfare. Additional drains upon the 
economic system grow so great that the na¬ 
tional treasury runs Increasingly Into debt. 
To increase the Intake of funds for the prom¬ 
ised welfare dividends, the t^i^veriiment then 
must take over and operate productive enter- 
pzises to bolster up a weakened national 
treasury. Other private enterprises, unable 
to meet such unfair competition, show lo.ssC3 
which m turn Icgsen thrlr taxpaying power 
and dcciea.se the Oovornment revenue. 
Eventually the failing private enterprises 
must he taken over and owned, operated, or 
coil trolled by tho Government. The in- 
efUciencles and cxtravanances of bureaucratic 
control often make impossible the producing 
of the revenues anticipated and required by 
the national treasury; thus the vicious circle 
continues. Ultimately, a.s in Rusr-ia. all 
enterprises are owned, operated, or controlled 
by the government. 

Tho Important point Is that In the devel¬ 
opment of the wcUare state the clement of 
government control Is the determining fac¬ 
tor, not the clement of government owner¬ 
ship or opera lion, SomeMincfi the totallturl- 
ans liiplst upon outright ownership and op¬ 
eration of enterprices; some Limes they pre¬ 
fer to continue the myth ol private owner¬ 
ship but exercise government control.*? so 
complete that nil revenues accrue to the gov¬ 
ernment and all basic decisions are made 
by the politicians. 

The Inevitable characteristic of the welfare 
state Is tho element of contiol. History falls 
to record a single example of a welfare state 
exlRtlng oven lor a short era of experimenta¬ 
tion without the element of compulsion. In¬ 
herent in the welfare state Is the necessity 
for a plunuod economy which places In tho 
hands of the politicians the necessary police 
powers to compel compliance. Without cncr- 
cloiifl, the welfare state cannot exist. Stu¬ 
dents desiring to acquaint themselves more 
fully with the function of control In systems 
ol strong centralIzecl government should 
read The Road We Aie Traveling, by Stuart 
Ciiase. The nutlua’ lists H attributes of 
this type of government and stuLes, “'riiere 
Would not he sej much taking over all in¬ 
dustries In the old Socialist sense; the gnv- 
cinment would set up controls without 
ownership.’* Mi. Chase Is an experienced au¬ 
thority and a careful fcholar m the lieid of 
fcononnc planning and welfare state pro¬ 
posals; consequently his stress on the point 
that the essential element in weifuro stale.s 
is control rather than owiienhip or opeuvtion 
Is slgiiiflcant. 

Undoubtedly, all who read this article will 
have read the analyais ol tho welfaio state 
by John T. Flynn. His be.st-selllng bouk, The 
Road Ahead, is must rending lor any scholar 
endeavoring to understand the iiiuny fac¬ 
tors Involved in the wellarc stute proposal. 
In The Hoad Ahead. John T. Flynn points 
out the steps required in setting up a wel¬ 
fare state for the United States.^ 

Perhaps an even better authority than 
such scholars as Stuart Chaso and John T. 
Plynn, however, would be a member of the 
present British Cabinet; for In Britain, un¬ 
der tho guise of Pahlaii Socialism, economic 
and political planners are now producing a 


»Bee The Road Ahead (Devln-Adalr Co., 
New York), p. 66. Or see volume 11 of Wel¬ 
fare State: The Twenty-fourth Annual De¬ 
bate Handbook. 


modern welfare state. In his highly Informa¬ 
tive and Illuminating book, How Socialism 
Works, the Honorable John Strachey, present 
War Minister of the British Cabinet, points 
out the Inevitable similarity of methods be¬ 
tween socialism, communism, the welfare 
state and other types of political-economic 
systems operated under the compulsions and 
controls of a dominant central government. 
Mr. Strachey Is an unusually well informed 
student of the ideologies of control; formerly 
a Communist, he wrote several works on the 
goals and methods of communism before ho 
renounced that aggressive concept for the 
SoclolLst welfare state, which he is now ns- 
st’d lrig to construct. 

How Socialism Works w’as written at the 
time when Mr. Strachey was a member of 
the Communist Party and an Interpreter of 
its ba.‘5ir concepts. On page 156 nf his 
trcaiise, How Socialism Works, John Strach¬ 
ey fin Id: 

“We also saw that It is Impossible to es- 
tabli.*-!! communism as an Immediate suc- 
rersor to capitalism. It H. accordingly, pro¬ 
posed to establish socialism as something 
A^'hlch we can put in the place of our present 
decaying cupitallsm. Hence Communl:.ta 
w<-rk for the e.stnhll8hment of Boclnllsm ap. a 
necessary traiibitlon stage on the road to 
communi.sni.** 

Innsmuch as the welfare state is simply 
n vu'*ant of the political concept known as 
Ec’ciali'^rn, one could well Interchange the 
wonls “welfare Ftate” and “soeiallfim'* In the 
foregoing quotation from Mr. Strachey’s 
writings without In any way altering the ac¬ 
curacy or veracity of his annlysin. 

On page 1.57 of How Boeinhsm Works, John 
Strachey mnkeb this point additionally clear 
\\ the following direct stuLement: 

“It is the luiictlon of tho socialist system 
of planned product lou for use. and distribu¬ 
tion according to work done, to eatabllsh tho 
prcreiiulBites of this higher form of society, 
which l8 communism.” 

Thus the point l.s made with additional 
force that scholars and interpreters of the 
political phenomena kiiown us socialism, 
coinmunl&m, and the weifuro state cleuily 
understand that a system of planned pro- 
duclioii for use is tho hard core of sim¬ 
ilarity which binds them together. The 
political controls which compel citizens to 
conlorm with the rystem of planned pro¬ 
duction iiKvitubly mean totuUtarianiBm at 
the end of the road. 

Unfortunately, many students of the sub¬ 
ject have forgotten that until 1917 Lenin 
rolerrod to himself as a Bocialist or a Bocial- 
jst-l>unorrr't. In Ajiril of th.-it year he 
adopted for his adherents the name “Tho 
ConiinunluL Party.’* In the so-called April 
The .es which Lenin published In 11)17, he 
said: “Socialism is hound sooner or later to 
ripen into communism, whose banner bears 
tho motto ‘from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs.* ’’ 

One of the best American authorities on 
the subject of the welfare state is Donald R. 
Rxchberg, profeseor of government at the 
University of Vhgli^ia, during the 1030*8 Ad- 
miiiiclrator of the NRA. In my opinion, Don¬ 
ald Rlchherg Is an honest liberal; and being 
an honest liberal Is one of the most difficult 
asrlgnmcnts in America. 

Donald Richberg makes the authoritative 
Btatement: “In a welfare state the function 
of all private associations w'hlch are engaged 
In, or affect, production or distribution must 
be to act os Instruments or agents of the 
government In meeting Its assumed reapon- 
Blbllity.” Tlie concept of compulsion and the 
d: vices of government control are again 
shown to be es.sential in the establishment 
or operation of the welfare state. 

Sir Stafford Crlppa, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer In Great Britain, said In 1946, 
“No country In the world, as far as I know. 


has yet succeeded In carrying through n 
planned economy without the direction of 
labor.” Great Britain is no exception to that 
rule. In 1940, the British socialist govern¬ 
ment announced directives compelling men 
to remain in mining and agriculture. A 
planned economy or a welfare state without 
the elements of compulsion and coercion 
would be a recipe without ingredients. 

THE PLANNED ECONOMY—A POLITICIAN’S 
PARADISE 

Prom my own observations I might add one 
anecdote to supplement this point. Not long 
ago, I was engaged with a prominent member 
of the administration circle in Washington 
on the question whether America should 
adopt the planned economy of the well are 
state. My distinguished opponent argued, 
“Certainly, Mr. Mundt, you agree that eco¬ 
nomic planning is essential for an Individual 
family or a business Institution. Surely you 
must believe in economic planning for your¬ 
self, for your family, for the possibility of a 
rainy day, for old age and for the unpredlc- 
tables which lie ahead. If economic planning 
Is important for one individual family. It 
must certainly be many times more impor¬ 
tant for the 40.000,000 families In America. 
Without economic planning by a central 
state, how can we be sure that as many au¬ 
tomobiles will be produced as are needed 
find that some companies will not produce 
automobiles which they arc unable to sell? 
Without economic planning, how can we be 
sure that there will be teachers for all schools 
and schoolrooms for every teacher? With¬ 
out a planned economy and careful central 
planning, how can we be sure that all of tho 
fabricators who use steel will have steel 
enough for manufacturing roller skates, razor 
blades, carpenters* tools, bicycles, as well as 
farm machinery and railroad equipment? 
How can we be sure that a few big soulless 
corporations will not greedily monoj)olizc the 
entire output of steel and freeze out the 
little-business man und the small producer 
entirely?'* 

My rejoinder was based primarily on tho 
following simple questions: Will you agree 
With me that the planned economy and 
economic planning by tho state are useless 
and futile so long as the program remains 
In the platform of a political paity or on a 
bureaucrat’s desk and Is not actually put 
Into operation? My opponent necessarily 
answered in the affirmative. Then I asked, 
Vi^ould you agree with me that putting into 
operation the program of a planned economy 
would be futile and would fail to bring about 
the dividends of which you spoak II, after the 
plan Is proclaimed, each individual citizen 
is sLill permitted to follow his own IncUnu- 
tions and either accept or reject the plan 
In accordance with his own desirec.? Again 
necessarily, the reply of my opponent was 
affirmative. 

Obviously, my next question was, “Will 
you then agree with me that the planned 
economy of the welfare state whicli you pio- 
poee must certainly fall to fulfill its promises 
or carry out its program unless you give to 
politicians of the Capitol City who make tb.^ 
plans, the police power to compel com¬ 
pliance? Will you agree that the govern¬ 
ment must have tho police p<iwer to Jail or 
penalize people who rcfuoe to comply, that 
without this police power the planners must 
be Ineffective and probably can only com¬ 
pound the cha'oB rather than produce the ef¬ 
ficient program of activity which you de¬ 
sire?'* 

This time, reluctantly, but again neces¬ 
sarily, my adversary answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. 

The Imperative necessity of providing gov¬ 
ernment compulr’ms Inevitably destroys the 
individual initiative, the private cnterprlre, 
the political Ind’^pendcnce which are part 
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Of our heritage as citizens of the world’s 
greatest opportunity state. 

Realistic students and observers analyzing 
the forms of government available to man 
In the world today, must keep In mind that 
in any form of economic or political activity 
the human equation cannot be eliminated. 

Human beings are neither better nor 
worse, their ideals are neither nobler nor 
more sordid, because they are engaged In a 
political rather than an economic activity. 
Many Inequities and Injustices exist in our 
American opportunity state. Human greed, 
selfishness, disregard for others, and the de¬ 
sire lor self-aggrandizement freqxiently op¬ 
erate against the weak and reward some be¬ 
yond their merits. Hero and there monop¬ 
olies arise, interlocking directorates reduce 
the benefits of competition, and the strong 
F.omctime.s profit from the errors and in- 
rapacltles of the weak. These consequences 
flow from the fact that men In economic en¬ 
terprises arc human, heir to all the tempta¬ 
tions and wcaknesbcs of humanity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Individuals In politics are no less 
human and no more virtuous, on the average, 
than Individuals engaged In private enter- 
pil.se. 

BEWARE OF A POLITICAL MONOPOLY 

Simply transferring an economic enter¬ 
prise from the hands of the individual to tlie 
control ol the ull-lmportant state fails to 
remove it from the frailties and vices which 
are part ol human nature. In fact, placing 
politicians in control ol a nation’.^ economy 
tends to expand the areas in wlilch human 
frailties can demonstrate themselve.s; lor all 
semtalauce of competition Is thus removed, 
and one great political monopoly evolvCsS. 

Even economic monopoheb, under our 
present American system, are subject to 
legislative regulations, to coinpellttun from 
stubborn Independent entrepreneurs, to the 
pressures of public opinion, and to the lact 
that It they grow powerlul and objection¬ 
able enougii the state will eventually restore 
their 1 unctions to the hands of competitive 
enterprises. But against a political monop¬ 
oly, all these fuetons are futile. In the final 
analysis a political monopoly can be broken 
up only by n revolution of the people; indi¬ 
vidual enterprises are powerless, public opin¬ 
ion IS ineifeclive, and the political monop- 
ullc.s use their ecotiomlc power to subjugate 
the citizen to the state. 

ThiLs the frailties and wcakne.sscs, the am¬ 
bition and selfishness of human nature find 
greater opportunity In the welfare state than 
in any system ol private enterprise, political 
independence, and personal opportunity. 
The individual citizen in our American op¬ 
portunity state Is protected alike from ine 
excesses of politicians and from industrial 
giants who may seek our destruction. 

Unless America emphatically rejects the 
wcllare state we must lose here the personal 
opportunities and political privileges which 
unhappily have already departed from many 
other areas of the world. 

Utopia is an unattainable objective. We 
must measure our advantages and dlsad- 
vantage.s today against the evils or the divi¬ 
dends we would obtain by surrendering our 
rights as free men to the all-pnwerful state. 
Dilferenres in degree at a given era of history 
may exist between communism, nazism, 
fascism, national socialism, and the welfare 
state, but no basic differences or clisLlnctlons 
exist In the direction in which men travel 
when th€*y relinquish control of their indi¬ 
vidual destinies to political planners. By 
no legislative or political legerdemain can 
citizens hand to their rulers the control over 
all their affairs and still assure to themselves 
the right to correct and curb the new evils 
thus set In motion. 

As the record of history Is slowly written 
the prophetic wisdom of our constitutional 
forefathers becomes increasingly clear. In 


founding this Republic to promote rather 
than provide the general welfare, they pre¬ 
cluded the concept of the welfare state and 
put In motion a system of government which 
has evolved into an unprecedented oppor¬ 
tunity state. If we are to keep our privileges, 
we must avoid heedless tampering with the 
basic formula of freedom that has made our 
Nation great and kept It strong: namely, that 
the opportunities flowing from private enter¬ 
prise, political independence, and individual 
choice “to provide a lair chance for a free 
people” mu.st not be destroyed through the 
transfer of authority from the hands of the 
common people to those of the politicians in 
Washington, D. C. If this were to happen 
in America, we would gain neither security 
nor opportunity; we would lose the very ele¬ 
ments comprising the general wellare which 
our people now enjoy. Moreover, having lost 
tile Individual powers ot self-deterniluation, 
we would have sacrltlced the rights of our 
peojile to act according to their own desires. 
We would be shameful traitors to our great 
American heritage. 


Subversives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

(^F SOUTH D-AKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ThursdaVj August 31,1950 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress I have been vitally Inter- 
e.sted in maintaining a free and pros¬ 
perous America. To maintain a free 
America I believe it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to see that subversives arc not al¬ 
lowed in the Federal Government. 
Those there should be removed at once. 
Furthermore, I believe that we must ap¬ 
proach our international dealings with 
foresight and understanding and in a 
realistic and positive manner. 

For that reason, I have consistently 
supported appropriations for a stvoni; 
army, navy and air force, and funds for 
the FBI so that it could ferret out dis¬ 
loyalty among government workers. I 
have w^atched carefully our diplomatic 
dealings and have been dismayed at the 
lack of understanding and some of the 
actions taken by the administration 
leadership 

If you agree with President Truman’s 
decision to send troops to Korea you 
simply cannot agree with Secretary of 
State Acheson’s “hands off” far eastern 
foreign policy prior to June 27. When 
I returned from a visit to Korea and the 
Orient last fall I warned of the danger of 
Communist aggression in the Far East. 
I was not alone in recommending a posi¬ 
tive firm foi-eign policy in that area of 
the world. Men of foresight of both 
political parties joined in offering that 
counsel. 

Mr. Speaker, this good advice, much of 
It made right on this floor, was ignored 
by administration leaders. As a result, 
today American men are fighting and 
dying in the rice paddies of Korea. 

In their frantic efforts to absolve the 
administration of blame in the Korean 
crisis, some Pair Deal political aspirants 
are resorting to a smear campaign 


against those who objected to economic 
aid to Korea without military aid to back 
it up. There were a good many Members 
of this body who felt that way. They 
were divided among Republicans and 
Democrats. In fact, I believe the num¬ 
ber was 192 in all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for an account¬ 
ing by the Truman-Acheson-Johnson 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, what happened to the 70 
group air force which the Congress 
twice voted? 

Mr. Speaker, what happened to the 
more than $90,000,000,000 wliich was 
given to the Defense Department for 
military preparedness since 1943? 

Mr. Speaker, why was the Marine 
Corps cut to the bone? The Marines 
have always been our first line of am¬ 
phibious attack in time of emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, why was our Navy cur¬ 
tailed. Higdi ranking Naval officers were 
muzzled and condemned when they criti¬ 
cized administration policy of scrapping 
the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, why did our State De¬ 
partment follow the line laid down by 
Owen Lattimove as regards Korea and 
the Far East? Remember he recom¬ 
mended that Korea be allowed to fall and 
that we withdraw from China. Our of¬ 
ficial State Department policy followed 
this advice until we virtually lost control 
of the Orient. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of such a pol¬ 
icy we find ourselves now fighting in 
Korea and our pi-estige and interests in 
the Par East threatened. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of the policy 
of the Department of Defense, Ameri¬ 
can men were sent into Korea poorly 
equipped and poorly trained to meet the 
Red invaders. 

Mr. Speoker, why were Marshall-aid 
countries who received billions of dollars 
of American tax money permitted to send 
strategic war materials to Soviet Russia 
and her satellites? 

Mr. Speaker, why have administra¬ 
tion officials in this country bought sev¬ 
eral million dollars worth of dried eggs 
from Communist China when American 
farm wives have had a hard time getting 
along on the prices they received de¬ 
spite the Government-suppurt program? 
Such action has helped the Reds and 
hurt loyal American housewives. 

Mr. Speaker, no one has explained 
yet to American fighting men, their 
mothers, and sweethearts just why they 
are today battling in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, Fair Deal administra¬ 
tion spokesmen should explain the ter¬ 
rific influence upon our affairs exercised 
by fellow travclerwS and Communist sym¬ 
pathizers. I, along with thousands of 
loyal Americans, was astounded when our 
Secretary of State refused to turn his 
back on Alger Hiss after he had been 
convicted in an American court by an 
American juiT. 

Mr. Speaker, the only solution to the 
problems which face us today is a change 
of leadership. This change must be 
made before it is too late. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we have a differ¬ 
ent type of thinking In high places the 
survival of America as a free nation of 
free people Is threatened. 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer Article on the 
Speech of Congretsman Wayne L. Hays» 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 

or VIKGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1050 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend iny remarks. I include an 
article from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
of April 1, 1950, which appeared on the 
editorial page of that outstandinfi Ohio 
new.spapcr. and which was written by 
the veteran Washington correspondent, 
Walker S. Buel. This article was also re¬ 
printed in the Martins Perry <Ohio) 
Times-Lcader, one of the leadinjr news¬ 
papers in Congressman Hays’ district. 

The great speech of my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Wayne L. 
Hays. Is recorded for posterity in the 
Congressional Record, and I think it is 
fitting that this tribute from the out¬ 
standing Ohio newspaper also be re¬ 
corded in the Appendix of the Record. 

This is one of the many instances 
of fine contributions that our good 
friend, Congressman Hays, has made 
since he has been a Member of this body. 
Hays Tells Off MAnrANTONio—A ttack on 

Communism Supported dt Both Sides of 

House 

(Dy Walker S. Buel) 

Washington, March 31.—Representative 
Vito Makcantonto, of Now York, American 
Labor Party firebrand who is serving his 
seventh congressional term and is no slouch 
as a rabble-rouser, met his match on the floor 
of the House this week In the person of 
an Ohio Democratic flrst-termer. 

Aroused by a Mabcantonio defense of a 
land-reform plan In Italy, sponsored by a 
Communifet-doiniiiatpri confederation, Rep- 
re&entalive Wayne L. Hays, of Flushing, un¬ 
corked an extemporaneous reply which drew 
tribute from both sides of the party aisle. 
Representative John W. McCormack, Musfu- 
chusetts. Democratic door leader, ns the de¬ 
bate on aaslstance to Europe continued, took 
occasion next day to tell the House: 

"The gentleman from Ohio made a great 
speech yesterday. It was the speech of a 
man not only of courage but of a man with 
the mind ol a state.smaii who recognizes the 
basic 1S.SUC that is Involved.” 

ANSWERED BACK 

Ordinarily, House Democrats do not an- 
Rwer Marcantonio, who votes often with 
them on domestic issues. His party line on 
forciipi policy Is well known and often ex¬ 
pressed and he Is permitted to talk with¬ 
out much challenge. But Hays, who has 
been twice In Italy In 2 years, went after 
him haminer-und-tongs when Marcantonio 
delivered a long denunciation of the Mar¬ 
shall plan as a failure which "has meant 
exploitation and despair for Italy.” and de¬ 
nounced the United States-supported Do 
Gnsperi government of Italy. 

Hays, an Ohio Presbyterian, and McCor¬ 
mack, a Boston Catholic, Joined in giving an 
unusual note of religious Import to the 
House debate. Hays said that the Issue in 
Italy Is not land reform, important as that is. 

"The issue is whether or not we have a 
government in Italy which recofinlzed God 
or whether we have a government which 


does not recognize God and prohibits the 
population from recognizing God," he con¬ 
tinued. 

McCormack told the House: 

"This is not a sermon, wo are here because 
of our belief in God. This assembly could 
not exist in the Soviet Union. These peo¬ 
ple could not be seated in the gallery and 
you and I could not meet our constituents, 
as we do, in our office or at home If It were 
not that we are citizens in and believers in 
the spiritual government that democracy 
stands for." 

HOPE for peace 

The Ohioan, member of a select expendi¬ 
tures committee wiiich visited Europe, told 
of a moment of prayer with the Pope at 
Rome as he concluded an audience with 
committee members. 

"I have never been a zealously religious 
person." Hays said. “I have taken It In 
stride, like mo.st of us do. I was never tre¬ 
mendously Impressed by religion and what 
it has meant to mankind until I started 
thinking about that experience. Then I 
realized that there inur>t he some hope In 
the world lor an orderly solution of our 
piobloms: we had Just come from the Holy 
Lnnd and Damascus, where the Prince of 
Peace, that advocate of tolerance and charily 
walked, talked, taught, and died. I thought: 
Yes: we have made some progress in the 
world in the last few hundred years. 

"This thing, you must understand, could 
not have happened 150 years or so ago, be¬ 
cause Catholics and Protestants were spilling 
each other's blood in religious wars. This 
little understanding is not a very long stride 
in point of time, but we have been making 
It, we are learning, and I believe that is the 
only solution. You cannot force it on from 
the top by a gang, like the ungodly Commu¬ 
nists who only want to put themselves in 
power at the expense of the freedom and 
liberty, the food, the shelter, and the cloth¬ 
ing of the masses. That is what we saw all 
over Communist Europe, in Poland, In 
Czechoslovakia, and^ In Yugoslavia, behind 
the iron curtain. 

"You hear about these voluntary labor 
battalions in these Communist countries. 
They all work voluntarily. The only thing 
that happens to them if they do not do it, 
is that their ration card is taken away and 
they cannot buy any food; their shelter card 
Is taken away from them and they do not 
have any place in which to live; their cloth¬ 
ing card is taken away from them and they 
do not have anything to wear. 

"That, of course, is merely progress ac¬ 
cording to the deflnltion of the gentleman 
from New York." 

Hays Is a former teacher of history and 
public ppeaklng. He gave Marcantonio 
quite a lesson. 


a Prayer for America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in prac¬ 
tically every synagogue in the country a 
prayer is offered up as part of the Sab¬ 
bath services for the preservation of our 
country and for its well-being. 

My attention has just been directed 
to a prayer offered by Rabbi Jacob Gold¬ 
berg in Temple Israel at Lake Peekskill, 
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N. Y. This would be a better country If 
all of us took time to offer similar 
prayers. 

The prayer is as follows: 

A Prayer for America 
Almighty God, bless with health, courage, 
vision, and high purpose, the President of 
the United States of America and all the 
leaders of our country, that they may govern 
wisely and Justly. Grant to the Government 
of America the will and the power to solve 
Its problems in the democratic manner and 
to give to each of Its Inhabitants the oppor¬ 
tunity to lend a happy and a useful life. Wo 
pray that Thou shalt show the leaders of our 
country as well as the leaders of all nations, 
the way to peace, and that Thou wllst not 
allow another world war, with all Its horror 
and killing, with all its waste and destruc¬ 
tion, to engulf Thy humanity. Amen. 


Republican Fantasy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE vOP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday, July 17,1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the New York Poet 
of August 15, 1950: 

[From the New York Post of August 15,19601 
Repudlican Fantasy 

It seems that history can be rewritten at 
home as well as abroad. 

Did you know that the leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party opposed the wartime alliance 
with Stalin even while they were hailing the 
defense of Stalingrad? Did you know that 
they said often and boldly that they would 
prefer to let thousands of Americans die 
fitihting the Nazis single-handed rather than 
risk any postwar dealings with Stalin? Did 
you know that they loudly condemned FDR's 
efforts to bring Russia into the war against 
Japan? Were you paying attention when 
the GOP chieftains valiantly opposed de¬ 
mobilization of American forces alter VJ- 
day? Were you listening when they de¬ 
manded that all our troops he kept In uni¬ 
form at overseas stations to block aggressive 
Soviet moves which they shrewdly foresaw? 
Have you forgotten that they told the coun¬ 
try, bluntly and fearlessly, that demobiliza¬ 
tion—and all the ways of peace—would have 
to be indefinitely postponed because Russia 
would push us around the moment our 
armies disbanded? Do you remember how 
the Republican high command denounced 
the administration for bringing the GI's 
home too swiftly? 

You don’t remember all that? Come to 
think of it. neither do we. During the 1944 
campaign, we even thought we heard Thomas 
E. Dewey accuse the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion of planning "to keep men In the Army 
when the war is over because it fears there 
will be no Jobs for them in civil life." And 
Dewey wasn’t alone—or so it seemed to us. 
On November 10, 1946, we thought we saw a 
Times headline which read: "Taft asks Ohio 
division return first from Pacific." In 
those months the air seemed full of other 
Republlcans—and Democrats—making simi¬ 
lar noises. 

Now we are told that none of this really 
could have happened. It says here in a mani¬ 
festo issued yesterday by Republican mem- 
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bprs of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee that any fool would have known bet¬ 
ter In 1945; that all our present woes are due 
to “the failure and refusal of American lead¬ 
ership in 1945 to recognize the true aims and 
methods of the rulers of Soviet Russia.” It 
finys here in the same declaration that “to 
this failure can be traced the disintegration 
of our Armed Forces in 1946 which would not 
have occurred if the need for retaining ade¬ 
quate forces had been explained to the Amer¬ 
ican people.” The Republican statesmen 
knew it all the time. They knew it was 
senseless and suicidal to bring the GI’s 
home while Russians still roamed the world. 
They knew all that and more; they Just for¬ 
got to tell the country what they knew, and 
now they have even forgotten that they 
forgot. 


Elimination of Unemployment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Dunn’s 
Review for August has a very interesting 
article styled “How a New England Town 
Eliminated Large Scale Unemployment” 
which depicts how Nashua. New Hamp¬ 
shire has within the past two years met, 
grappled with and substantially con¬ 
quered the economic disease of unem¬ 
ployment. 

Since the district which I have the 
honor to represent is plagued with the 
.same problem, four of its nine counties 
having been classified by the United 
States Department of Commerce as hav¬ 
ing the most critical unemployment of 
the entire Southeast. I am including this 
article as a part of my remarks with the 
hope that it may prove an inspiration to 
those who are diligently working to solve 
the problem of unemployment. 

The elements of Nashua’s attack on 
its unemployment appear to be these: 

First. Cooperation of business men, 
employees, unions, townspeople, cham¬ 
ber of commerce and city government to 
attract, and persuade new industries of 
the advantages which Nashua had to 
oftcr. 

Second. An industrial consultant was 
hired to supervise a survey and propose a 
plan of action, which, when agreed upon, 
the cooperating groups gave the neces¬ 
sary momentum to sec that it was carried 
through. 

Third. Enlistment of local capital with 
wdiich to furnish employment in those 
areas where it could best suit the over-all 
plan. 

Fourth. The groups interested in Na¬ 
shua’s future concentrated on a program 
of pointing out the outstanding advan¬ 
tages which Nashua had to offer and 
pursued this objective by direct mail, 
newspaper advertising, radio and per¬ 
sonal contact. Among other things they 
emphasized that their city was a good 
place in which to work and live. 

Fifth. Each firm, large or small, that 
expresses an Interest in Nashua is given 


Immediate, thorough, and courteous 
attention. 

The article points out that work in 
these directions is hard, and oftentimes 
discouraging. Persistence, however, on 
the part of the people of Nashua is now 
paying great dividends as it sees its un¬ 
employment .shrink with each passing 
month. 

This work at Nashua has brought its 
people closer together and has given 
them an awareness of their own ability 
that causes them to dream that their 
city will be even greater than it was be¬ 
fore unemployment came their way. 

The article follows: 

How A New England Town Eliminated Large 
Scale Unemployment 
(By Thomas Holton Hoaro) 

Nearly 2 years have passed since Nashua, 
the “Gate City” of New Hamp.shlre on the 
banks of the Merrimack River, containing a 
population of .3.5,000 people, found itself Iti 
the mklclle of an industrial controversy that 
made the headlines of newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, and business papers all over the 
country. 

Textron, Inc,, Nashua’s largest single em¬ 
ployer, had announced the closing of Its 
Nashua mills and the liquidation of its prop¬ 
erties there. As a result, many prophesied 
the end of the great textile industry in New 
England. 

Headlines all over the country tolled the 
death knell of Nashua. In a lew months, 
they said, it was destined to hecomc a ghost 
town, casting a shadow that could engulf 
the entire State and might even affect all of 
Industrial New England. Many road these 
stories, listened to dire predictions, and, 
shaking their heads, agreed that this was the 
end of Nashua and nothing less than a mir¬ 
acle could save the town. This beliel was not 
Bliared hy the people of Nashua and other 
courageous people In New Hampshire. 

When the Nashua Telegraph came off the 
press late that atteriioon of September 13, 

1948, its heacillne.s spoke lor the New England 
community that relused to bo beaten. They 
read: “Read for challenge, city swings into 
action as mills announce plant closing. New 
Industry campaign on: Textron to shut down 
here.” They had sounded the note and tho 
leaders ol Na.shua, together with its people, 
began a campaign of concerted action that 
has resulted today in Nashua being recog¬ 
nized as one of the brightest spots in the New 
Hampshire employment picture and a place 
where industries, considering new locations, 
have shown great interest. 

The story ot how all this was done in such 
a short span of time contains no magic words 
or formulas. It is the story of plain down to 
earth Yankee ingenuity, clear thinking, and 
unselfish service on the part of everyone con¬ 
cerned. 

Nashua recognized the basic fact that al¬ 
though Textron’s decision to move out of tho 
city would put onc-thlrd of its industrial 
workers out of work, the city still had 60 
or more diversified Industries that were in 
excellent condition and would continue to 
provide work. Logically, the next step was 
to see what could be done for the 3,600 
who would lose their jobs on December 31, 

1949, the date Textron had set as its dead¬ 
line. 

The night the news of the Textron deci¬ 
sion was announced, the chamber of com¬ 
merce met and Immediately formed a com¬ 
mittee to study the problem. It asked the 
mayor to name a committee of three alder¬ 
men and three chamber of commerce mem¬ 
bers. The mayor's committee, spearheaded 
by then Alderman Hugh Qregg, set to work 


collecting facts from both Textron officials 
and the union. A meeting was arranged at 
which Textron modified the December 31 
date and agreed to maintain the Jneksou 
fihoetlng Mills “as long as possible.” Tex¬ 
tron later extended that indefinite period 
to a full year, thus Insuring continued em¬ 
ployment for about l.SOO of the 3,600 Tex¬ 
tron workers. This was only a temporary 
solution of the problem, and the people of 
Nashim wanted action toward a full solu¬ 
tion that would stop at nothing less than 
full and continued employment for ail 
workers. 

INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT HIRED 

The next step eonsisted of the formation 
of a new citizens’ committee of the leading 
business men of Nashua and called the Nas¬ 
hua Industrial Commlttao. It raised over a 
thousand dollars by private subscription to 
engage tho services of an experienced in¬ 
dustrial consultant. At the suggestion of 
the Now England Council and the New Hamp¬ 
shire Development Commission, Laurence C. 
Plowman of Portland, Maine, was brought 
in to do vise a plan of action. 

After a preliminary survey, a plan was 
proposed whereby the Textron holdliifis 
might be bought locally and an attempt 
inude to sell or lease the properties as sep¬ 
arate units to new industry with the accent 
on diversification. 

Armed with this plan, and determined 
to see it through, the committee visited of¬ 
ficials of the Textron organization and of¬ 
fered to buy all of the company's Nashua 
properties. After 10 days of discussions and 
negotiations, during which time hearings by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee were being held concerning Tex¬ 
tron operations, it was agreed that the com¬ 
mittee would buy the prnoerlles from Tex¬ 
tron for the sum of $500,000, of which $100,- 
000 was paid In ca.sh and $400 000 was taken 
as a mortgage by Textron, In addition, Tex¬ 
tron Hgreed to lease back the Jackson Mills 
from tile group tor a period of 10 years and 
to continue their sheeting operations. 

Before the sale agreement and lease agree¬ 
ment were signed, the committee members 
organized the Nashua-New Hampshlra 
P'oundatlon and engaged Mr. Plowman .os 
manager. Its seven trustees agreed that th.i 
purpose of the foundation would be “to pro¬ 
mote the public welfare In the city of 
Nashua, N. H., and cRpeclally to work toward 
a solution of its unemployment problem by 
a continuous effort to attract and establish a 
new industrial development for that com¬ 
munity.” 

Under New Hampshire law, the new organ¬ 
ization could have been set up as a volun¬ 
tary nonprofit corporation and, on the basis 
of its purpose being to promote the public 
welfare could have requested and undoubt¬ 
edly been granted permission to become tax 
free. The foundation ignored this possi¬ 
bility in view of tho tax loss that such an 
agreement would have meant to tho city 
and further provided for any eventual profit 
from the venture by naming the New Hamp¬ 
shire Society for Crippled Children as the 
final beneficiary at “such time us all obliga¬ 
tions as may hereinafter be incurred in con¬ 
nection with the trust’s acquisition of any 
property from Textron, Inc., shall have 
been satisfied and establishing new in¬ 
dustrial development for Nashua has been 
accomplished,” By this move, it identified 
itself with a well recognized and approved 
State-wide project, hence the name “Nashua- 
New Hampshire Foundation.” 

Even before the ink was dry on cither tho 
trust agreement or the purchase and lease 
agreements, the men who comprised the 
nucleus of the new foundation saw tho for¬ 
mation of a new enterprise known as the 
Nashua Textile Co. organized around a group 
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Of Textron workers skilled In the manufac¬ 
ture of such epecialiaed textile products as 
automobllo convertible tops, and shoo and 
glove linings, products much In demand In 
today‘n market. With local funds suhscrlhed 
by Nashua citizens, a new company was 
formed with Robert Hamlett. a local lawyer, 
as president, and James Mllliken, a former 
Textron employee, as general manager. 

The Nashua Textile Co. then leased 175,000 
Pfjuare feet of space from the foundation and 
boucht the necessary machinery from Tex¬ 
tron on a long-term sales agreement. Since 
its beginniny in lato 1940 the cmipany haa 
grown from 176 employees to more than 300. 
its products are well made and in demand 
and the company has become an Intcf.rLvl 
part of the Nashua Industrial community. 

THE MEN WHO MADE IT POSSIBLE 

The foundation Is a group of energetic 
and unselfish men who claim little of the 
credit for the success of the venture. They 
quietly share the credit for what has been 
done in the past year with the citizens of 
Nachua, their active chamber of commerce, 
and the New Hampshire State Development 
Commission. They explain, for cxrmple, 
that at the first news of Textron’s decision 
to leave Nashua, the Now Hampshire Devel¬ 
opment Commission offered its assistance 
Immediately. Since that organization must, 
of necessity, show no favoritism, Edward El- 
llngwood, director of the commission, ex¬ 
plained that his organization considered the 
Nashua problem a State-wide problem and 
an emergency. 

The commission had several advertise¬ 
ments scheduled for Octobf'r release in na¬ 
tional newspapers and business papers, out¬ 
lining the benefits of Now Hampshire to new 
Industry. It changed these advertisements 
to describe Nashua and Its poe.sl bill ties as a 
place lor new Industry because of Its avail¬ 
able ready-made space, and Its good loca¬ 
tion. 

The chamber of commerce recognized its 
primary duty to the city as a whole and x*eal- 
Ized the potential effect of such a threat to 
the business of the city. It visualized what 
might be in store lor the merchants when 
26 percent of the working population was 
threatened with a loss of Incuiiie and conse¬ 
quently would be reluctant to buy anything 
but the bare necessities, despite the coming 
fall and Christmas season upon which the 
merchants rely heavily. To counteract the 
threat, an adveitlslng program underwrit¬ 
ten by the merchants was lustitutod under 
the direction of George J. Gordon, chairman 
of the merchants* division of the chamber of 
commerce. 

It included radio and newspaper advertis¬ 
ing designed to attract the people of the sur¬ 
rounding towns, suggesting that they make 
Najdiuu their tliopping center. The cry was, 
"We accept the challenge." The results 
wore amazing. Instead ol sales falling off, 
merchants found themselves doing as well as 
In the previous year and In many cares a 
good deal better. Thus the merchant group 
of Nashua maintained Its sjnrlt and helped 
to show the way to the rest of the city. 

BIG BUSINESS RErnPRFNTED 

It is interesting to nolo Unit most of the 
members of the board of trustees of the 
Nashua-New Hampshire Foundation together 
with the two grantors arc members of some 
of the largest Industrial firms In Nashua. 
Elliott A. Carter, chairman of the founda¬ 
tion, Is vice president of the Narhua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Co.; Francis P. 
Murphy (former Governor of New Hamp- 
Bhlre) la chairman of the board of the J. P. 
McElwaln Shoo Co.; Walter L. Barker Is pres¬ 
ident of the Improved Paper Machinery 
Corp.; George J. Gordon Is president of the 
Gordon Manufacturing Co.; Hugh Gregg, 
secretary of the foundation and its prime 
mover, is secretary-treasurer of Gregg & Sons, 


sash and door manufacturing company, and 
is now mayor, having been elected to that 
office in November 1949. Vasco Nunez, presi¬ 
dent of the Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Co., and Robert C. Erb. president of 
the J. P. McElwaln Shoe Co., members of the 
original Nashua Industrial Committee who 
acted ns grantors In connection with the 
formation of the foundation, although not 
at present members of the board of trustees, 
have continued their Interest In the project 
and hove worked closely with foundation 
trustees. 

By their energetic action to bring new In¬ 
dustry to the city, these men have disproved 
the old chestnut often heard in small cities 
to the effect that old established concerns 
Jrcqurntly discourage new industrial de¬ 
velopment for fear new Indufitries will com¬ 
pete with them to their disadvantage for 
the existing labor supply. This group has 
gone to great lengths to help encourage new 
industry. In several cases where Interested 
parties have expressed an interest in Nefhua 
and, after Inspecting the foundation’s prop¬ 
erties, decided they were not suited to their 
operations, the trustees have shown them 
other locations in the city where the new 
concerns did eventually buy or lease prop¬ 
erty. 

It was the unselfish attitude on the part of 
everyone concerned that helped to bring 
Nashua out of the emergency. An example 
of combined direct action was the case of 
the Baldwin Lumber and Box Co., a new mill¬ 
ing ronerrn which purchased a wood mill 
and box factory through the efforts of the 
foundation and the chamber of commerce. 
Recognizing that the new concern needed 
more business to put it on a firmer footing, 
the group who hud seen to the sale of the 
min went further and helped to secure a 
contract which resulted In 30 more Nashua 
workers being assured of employment. 

INFLUX or INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 

To date the records of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Nashua show that since Tex¬ 
tron’s announcement on September 13, 1948, 
12 new Industrial concerns have come to 
Nn.shua and 1 company already in Nashua 
has expanded Its operations. Seven of the 
twelve concerns. Including the Jamey Shoe 
Co., manulacturers of women’s shoes, and 
the Bagsliaw Co., makers of Industrial 
needles, have taken space on the foundation’s 
property. Together with the Nashua Textile 
Co. and five other smaller concerns, they 
now have over 1,000 workers on their pay¬ 
rolls. ’lextron’s Jackson Mills gives emplcy- 
mciit to 1,650-1,700 additional workers. 

With several new concerns Interested in 
Nashua properties, It is hoped that by the 
end ol 1050, there will be more employment 
In Nashua than there were when Textron 
was operating at Its peak and nearly as much 
as during the war period. 

In examining the unemployment figures 
at the local office of the division of em¬ 
ployment Focurlty, It is evident that the 
combined efforts of the people of Nashua 
have prevented any extended unemployment. 
The charts and graphs of Russell Evans, the 
local director, show that Nashua had the 
largest decrease in unemployment of any city 
In New Hampshire from May 1949 to May 
1960. Unemployment decreased 43.3 per¬ 
cent during this period. 

SKILLED EMFL07EES AVAILABLE 

Mr. Evans’ figures also show that there is 
a large reservoir of skilled employees living 
in the surrounding towns who will take 
factory work when available. This is an 
Important factor considering that at the 
present rate of incoming industry to Nashua 
there will be a greater demand for workers 
than at any time since World War 11. 

As a result of the successful sale and 
lease of 1,603,500 square feet of its available 
space, the Nashua-New Hampshire Founda¬ 
tion has been able to show the people of 


Nashua that the time will soon come when 
nearly ell industry In Nashua will be pri¬ 
vately and locally owned. Their success also 
enabled the foundation last month to pav 
off the remaining balance of the $400,000 
mortgage, $289,603.80, from the proceeds of 
sales and rentals of properties. 

The space still available for lease or sale 
through the foundation totals 1,005,250 
square feet In buildings whose condition 
ranges from good to excellent. 'The founda¬ 
tion is now entertaining the possibility of 
constructing a new modern, air-conditioned 
plant for an acceptable manufacturer. 

The progress of the whole endeavor is re¬ 
flected In the attitude found throughout the 
city and brought sharply Ito focus by the 
support of the last Community Chest enm- 
piilgn, in which the $71,750 goal was o'^cr- 
BUbFcribctl by $5,000. In quoting the lif»urea. 
William J. Barrett, the Community Ches.t 
preslcirnt and n vice president of the Nashua 
Trust Co. and a trustee of the foundation, 
explained that thfis result was doubly amaz- 
Inj.^ in view of the fact that the goal wa.s the 
larp.cst it had been in any peacetime year 
and $7,000 more than in the preceding year, 
when it fell short by $3,000 even before there 
Wa.'s any threat of unemployment. 

Ho attributed one reason lor the succes.s to 
a new spirit of cooperation between mnnacr- 
ment and labor in Nashua that seems to have 
pervaded the community since the crisis. In 
one plant alone, he pointed out. the percent¬ 
age of contributions rose from 60 to 94 per¬ 
cent. along with Increased gifts from the 
employers. 

Too much cannot be said for the spirit and 
determination of the people of Nashua in 
overcoming the problem that faced the city. 
However, new Industry would not have been 
created there or brought there by spirit 
alone It Wf.s the combined efforts of pro¬ 
gressive groups that faced the problem 
squarely and went out and acted positively 
and wisely. 

In seeking new industry, these groups, such 
as the chamber of commerce and the Nashua- 
New Hampshire Foundation, working to¬ 
gether, concentrated on a program of point¬ 
ing out the outstanding features Nashua 
could offer. 

A GOOD SALES CAMPAIGN 

Using every media possible—direct mail. 
ncwFpnpor advertising, and radio—they 
pointed to the ideal location near the com¬ 
mercial centers of New England and New 
York, the excellent available space in well- 
built and well-equipped buildings, the fine 
trannportntlon facilities, the abundance of 
utilities, the quality and availability of 
skilled labor, and the Industrial record 
Nashua has made for herself over the lai^t 
century or more. In addition, they showed 
that the city itself was a good place in which 
to work and live. They talked and wrote 
about the fine schools, the absence of any 
Blum.s, the geographical layout of the city in 
which the Industrial plants are spread out, 
over a wide area and not concentrated at one 
point. 

They extolled the reputation of New Hamp¬ 
shire as a vacation State and as a winter a;id 
summer sports center. They pointed out the 
Now Hampshire equitable tax system where¬ 
by a threefold tax structure is payable to 
the city in which the industry is located at 
the rate determined by the city itself. They 
further showed that the State has no income 
tax, corporation tax, or sales tax. 

These men In their attempt to give 
Nashua a new prosperity are bringing these 
hard facts home to hundreds of businessmen, 
Industrialists, and pmall factory owners 
throughout the country by every means of 
advertising and promotion. Each firm, large 
or small, that expresses an interest in Nashua 
Is given Immediate, thorough, and courteous 
attention. It’s hard work and often dis¬ 
couraging work, but those Involved realize 
that the future of Nashua rests with them. 
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Their success can make their city an even 
greater one than It was before trouble came. 

Work cf this sort Is not without its prob¬ 
lems. There Is large machinery to move, 
problems In legal conveyance because of the 
Inlrlcale steam and electric lines, roads and 
fences to be kept In repair, and the problem 
ot seeing how the new tenants can best be 
served. But the actions and results of the 
persons participating have shown that they 
have the nccesi^ary faith and ability to over¬ 
come problems. The phenomenal success 
attained since the work began has convinced 
even the doubters outside of Nashua that 
Nashua will not become the ghost town pre¬ 
dicted, and Its crisis has tempered the 
strength of the city and brought llie people 
closer together and more aware of their own 
ability and rightful pride horn of Yankee 
common sense and hard work. 

A Feasible Method of Desalting Sea Water 
h of Great National Importance 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OP AniZONA 

IN ITIE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1050 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Lands Committee is considering: 
a. bill to authorize a study of feasible 
means of converting sea water to make 
it fit for potable u-e. H. R. 3123. Al¬ 
though I have not introduced a similar 
bill, I do want to speak and act in favor 
cf this measure. I think the proposed 
legislation has very great meaning. In 
meeting vital human needs it may have 
greater potentiality for good than has 
the splitting of the atom. I am not alone 
in this appraisal, which amounts almost 
to a prophecy, because high officials of 
the Government, including the President 
himself, are favoring this study. Presi¬ 
dent Trumen mentioned it in his first 
official message to the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. It is well known that the Secre¬ 
tary of Interior and several of his a.ssist- 
ants are keenly interested in this pro¬ 
posal and anxious to go all out in this 
effort. What about legislation necessary 
to lay the ground work? 

While I have not myself introduced a 
bill of this kind, I have said to my col¬ 
leagues, both in the House and the Sen¬ 
ate, that I wanted to do everything in 
my power to help the move. I know of 
Senator O'Mahoney’s great interest in 
this proposal and have promised to work 
with him in furthering the legislation. 
Likewise, I have told my California col¬ 
leagues—not alone Mr. McKinnon, but 
his predece.ssor and others—that I 
wanted to join them in this effort and 
sponsor it, or at least to help in doing so. 
It seems there has been an inclination 
on the part of some from California to 
scoff at this idea of drawing on the sea 
for usable water. Although I have 
noticed that fact for the past several 
years, I have not refrained from taking 
an active part in this legislative effort 
because of possible ridicule, coming from 
Los Angeles, which might be heaped 
upon it. Ho doubt, there will be more 


ridicule, as there has been, coming from 
that quarter. No, it is not from lack 
of interest on my part in this proposal 
but because of the press of other matters 
that I have been slow about inviting 
Congressman McKinnon to appear be¬ 
fore my committee. 

What other similar bills have been 
Introduced covering the subject in this 
or other Congresses? Beside H. R. 3123 
which we have before us in this Congress, 
thcje is a Senate bill. S. 1300, similar to 
the McKinnon bill. It is to be observed 
that bills in the Eightieth and Eighty- 
first Congresses have been introduced by 
California Congressmen, which I note 
with interest and understanding. 

It is to be especially noted that 
Congre.ssman McKinnon represents tlie 
great naval base area of San Diego 
where fresh water is so critically needed, 

I recall that Mr. McKinnon’s predeces¬ 
sor in the Eightieth Congress introduced 
a bill similar to this, but on which no 
hearings were held and no action was 
taken. Thus we see that great interest 
in the problem of converting sea water 
into usable form attracts the attention 
of Members from the San Diego area. 
However, so far as I can find, no such 
bill has been introduced by Members of 
Congress from Los Angeles. It may be 
easy to explain the reason why the idea 
Is so lightly held in the Los Angeles area. 
But first let us look at the real reason 
for this curious legi.slative-geograplilc 
fact as it applies to San Diego. 

Certainly if this proposal is feasibly 
possible, it should be done at San Diego. 
Calif., becau.se of the critical water 
shortage there and because of the vital 
need of good whaler for human consump¬ 
tion at that gi-eat naval port. 

The population of San Diego has in¬ 
creased enormously, and San Diego is 
of increasing importance as a naval base 
£0 that it is of national importance for 
our security that we look well to the fresh 
water supplies at that place. San Diego 
has inadequate local water resources 
and must now depend upon importing 
water from the Colorado River, which 
she is doing. In fact, the volume of 
Colorado River water carried through 
the metropolitan aqueduct is. for the 
city of San Diego, in more vitally needed 
proportion than for Los Angeles. This 
water is carried long distances through a 
branch aqueduct, which slender lifeline 
might be disrupted, leaving the city of 
San Diego and the port disastrously 
short of water. San Diego cannot de¬ 
velop local water resources to the point 
where she can rely entirely on such 
sources in the event of the disruption of 
her branch aqueduct. This fact points 
up the need for the thing for which this 
legislation calls, so that if it is humanly 
possible and engineeringly feasible, San 
Diego may draw upon the blue Pacific 
even for her drinking water. 

In critical water shortage areas in 
central California—that is. north of the 
Tehachapi—it would also be highly de¬ 
sirable for us to be able to draw upon 
the vast Pacific in case of emergency or 
shortage. If we can discover how to 
treat seawater to make it potable, even 
if it is somewhat more expensive than 
natural supplies, it would be a matter of 


safety to have some stand-by equipment 
able to draw upon the sea. 8omo of 
the gentleman from central California, 
grateful no doubt for the generous sup¬ 
ply of water furnished by nature in cen¬ 
tral California, but knowing that it is not 
equally distributed, have probably been 
influenced to favor this same legislation. 

NEED AND ATTITUDE OF LOS ANGF.LE.S 

Contrary to the mass of propaganda 
emanating from Los Angeles that the 
faucets of her kitchens were likely to 
go dry if S. 75 were passed, which smoke 
screen was rul.sed against that Arizona 
legislation, we have lately heard it said, 
end I know it to be a fact, that the Los 
Angeles area has sufficient water by get¬ 
ting what is legally hers from the Colo¬ 
rado River, and therefore there is no 
need of importing w^ater into the Los 
Angeles area even by human efforts from 
the Pacific. That fact is what I have 
thought all along during the last several 
years of the Arizona-California water 
controversy and therefore Tvas not fooled 
by this fog of propaganda. Perhaps no 
other Member of Congress was fooled 
by it. 

Even though Los Angeles and sur¬ 
rounding area have adequate water re¬ 
sources right under foot, plus water im¬ 
ported through two Immense aqueducts, 
and therefore is less in need of stand-by 
water facilities than is San Diego, in my 
opinion, yet it is none too safe for such 
a great city to depend entirely upon 
those two aqueducts for supplemental 
water. Let it be understood that I w^ould 
not take away from or keep away from 
either of these two aqueducts a drop of 
water, but either or both of them could 
be disrupted by earthquakes or by man. 
In fact, the Owens River aqueduct was 
once dynamited by Californians. There¬ 
fore a plant for the conversion of sea 
water, if we can find that there is such 
a thing feasible, might be a measure of 
safety even for Los Angeles in case of 
trouble. 

Luckily, for Los Angeles and the Na¬ 
tion, that great city does not depend 
completely on imported water through 
her two aqueducts, because the contain¬ 
ing area consisting of 1,400,000 acres of 
habitable land has good water only a 
few feet below the surface in an under¬ 
ground storage capacity of 7,000,000 
acre-feet, which, according to a state¬ 
ment by California engineers, is capable 
of furnishing through pumped wells a 
safe annual yield of 700,000 acre-feet of 
good water. This tremendous re.servoir 
is kept supplied by an extensive water¬ 
shed extending along the Pacific coast 
for 90 miles and extending from the sea 
into the interior to high mountains an 
average of 50 miles. The rainfall on the 
coast is a low average of about 12 inches 
annually but on the mountain area the 
precipitation will run as high as 25 or 
30 inches annually. The resulting tre¬ 
mendous run-off is carried to the un¬ 
derground reservoir by such streams as 
the Los Angeles River, the San Gabriel 
River, the Santa Ana River, and others. 
Prior to the building of the two aque¬ 
ducts, Los Angeles and the surrounding 
cities drew their water supplies entirely 
from this vast underground storage, and 
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could do so afrain to a considerable ex¬ 
tent for a lonn time in case the aqueducts 
should be ciu.rupted. 

In the long drawn out and complex 
struggle between Arizona and California 
over the legal division of the waters of 
the Colorado River, one of the chief 
aj-guments Californians paraded before 
the public was the threat, so-called, 
to the Los Angeles water supply by such 
legislation as S. 75. Therefore, it was 
w'ith much pleasure and understanding 
that I heard Congressman Holipieid on 
August 22 in a prepared speech say: 

California behove.'; that Its legal share of 
Colorado River. 11 protected, will be adequate 
fur Californta’fi forcaeerible needs and Cali¬ 
fornia will fiLdit to preserve those legal rights 
against any attack. 

Congressman Poui.son has said about 
the same thing as found in his exten¬ 
sion of remarks on August 17. and still 
other authoritative voices have stated 
the same satisfying fact. Since I recog¬ 
nize that California has a great volume 
of water legally coming to her from the 
Colorado River and of that Los Angeles 
has a certain legal share of the Cali¬ 
fornia quota, which amount I believe 
can be maintained before the highest 
court of the land, and which I would liko 
to see done, therefore I am not worried 
about tlie vital water supply of Los 
Angeles. 

However, I still think that even with 
an almost inexhaustible underground 
supply, and even with the two largest 
aqueducts in the world to bring the city 
melted snow from the high Sierra Moun¬ 
tains, and fairly good irrigation water 
from the Colorado River, I still believe 
that it would add greatly to the safety 
of Los Angeles and its vicinity if they 
had the facilities which we seek for £an 
Diego to take municipal waters from the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The Public Lands Committee received 
some correspondence from an engineer 
in San Diego prei'entmg strong argu¬ 
ments for slancl-by planus to convert irca 
water for human consumiition. Ke 
pointed out the danger of letting any 
vital v;ater supply depend unon aque¬ 
ducts to convey whaler from distant 
fources. Even if the best proce ss knowui 
for de.salting fea water shoi’ld be found 
to be somewhat more expensive than the 
cost of municipal waier, even so, this 
engineer feels as 1 do that stand-by 
plants should be provided as a step in 
military safety. I quote from his letter: 

We are now facitic; n very definite threat 
of war but the aqueduct boyn do not recog¬ 
nize any .sucii word.s as “war,” “bomb"..” “air¬ 
craft” or "sabotage.” Ask any United States 
air service oltlcer what a few old-fashioned 
TNT bombs o! Vs^orld War 11 vintage would do 
to our costly aqiu'docts. They knov; that 
Los Angelos would be out of bucslncss for tho 
duration. AIno Sun D^ego and every other 
California community dependent upon aque¬ 
duct water. In any real war of the future 
I'll wager our aqueducts would be a thing 
of the past in cy.actly the time it would take 
the enemy to get at them. But, oi course, 
the aqueduct boys never mention any such 
thing. 

Snn Diego (approximately 4CO.OOO popula¬ 
tion) 1.S now on a voUnitary plan of water 
rationing and wondering how they’re going 
to get through the summer. The city has 
no reserves of water wliulever and Is simply 
worrying along from day to day with the 
Colorado Klvcr aqueduct feupply—against 


which serious inroads are already being made 
by the United States defense installatiouB as 
a result of the trouble In Korea. 

I predict that It Isn’t going to be very long 
• * * possibly before the end of this 

summer, when about 1.000,000 housewives in 
various parts of California will go to the 
kllchru sinks and find themselves with water¬ 
less plumbing. Or some Russian bombs on 
our aqueducts will produce a far more serious 
result. Then and then only do I expect to 
sec anything done about getting potable 
water from ocean sources. Wo will then 
probably learn how to do it from some “more 
progressive country” like Saudi Arabia, Mex¬ 
ico. or Peru. 

To Calilornla (as Just one of many scml- 
arid areas) fresh water from the ocean would 
le worth more then all our oil wells, ail our 
mines, all our pw-sent aRricullure, all our 
prci;ent Indu.atry, and all the as;.SRSscci prop¬ 
erly valuation of the State. 

Why should I, a Congressman from 
Arizona in the interior of the great West, 
be so much interested in this study? 
Well, this proposal if feasible would be 
good not only for the coast of California 
but if found to be what we hope for can 
be a life saver to all parts of the Nation's 
ocean shore line. On the other side of 
the world it can be a great help to the 
ancient Mediterranean lands which were 
once well watered and fruitful but now 
barren and desolate. If an incxpen.sive 
and feasible way, without using too much 
of some other natural resource can be 
found, this idea could have as great a 
benefit to the human family as docs the 
spiitting of the atom. 

Let it not be supposed that we in the 
Rocky Mountain area or throughout the 
interior of the western region, hundreds 
of miles from the sea. are not at all in¬ 
terested in desalting water. At the 
lower edge of every great irrigation 
project in the Rocky Mountain region, 
certainly in Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, and Utah, to say notliing of the 
other States higher up. will be found 
water so saline as to be unfit for drink¬ 
ing purposes or for irrigation. In fact, 
the accumulation of salt is one of the 
major problems of irrigation. At the 
present time we attempt to flush It out of 
the land, which requires the use of a lot 
of water which should be used some other 
way. Tlierefore, if this idea has any 
merit for the sea coast it would have the 
same merit not only for the Imperial 
Valley in California, the great Salt Lake 
Basin in Utah, the enclosed basins in 
Nevada, but on every other great irriga¬ 
tion project \vhcre once fresh river water 
has become salty through many uses and 
reuses. 1 hope this idea of purifying sea 
water Is sound and workable. 


The Most Highly Beloved Man I Have 
Ever Known 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

UF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, few col¬ 
umnists poss^ess the rare gift of express¬ 
ing themselves in homey, down-to* earth 


language, and at the same time exhibit 
as keen sense and deep appreciation of 
the virtues of his fellow men to the de¬ 
gree possessed by Jack Williams, Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of the Kansas City 
Star and one of Capitol Hill’s most popu¬ 
lar members of the Press Gallery. 

Jack Williams’ articles are always fac¬ 
tual and terse, replete with readers' in¬ 
terest and need no embellishment. 

Several weeks ago, Jack Williams 
wrote a column on my very good friend 
and the good friend of every Member of 
Congress, the Honorable Dewey Short, 
a soldier, statesman, orator, teacher, 
traveler, and one of the greatest racon¬ 
teurs that ever set foot in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, for 12 years I have served 
with Dewey Short on what is now the 
Armed Services Committee of this House. 
I shall never forget the words that on 
one occasion were spoken by the Hon¬ 
orable Carl Vinson, Democratic chair¬ 
man of that committee, in referring to 
Dewey Short as “tlie most highly be¬ 
loved man I have ever known.” 

Mr. Speaker, I remember also the first 
occasion on which I enjoyed the distin- 
Ruiched privilege and pleasure of inti'o- 
ducing our good friend and colleague. 
Dewey Short, to an audience. 

I had previously asked my secretary 
to obtain some more or less intimate 
background details with respect to 
Dewey’s experience, family, and other 
data that would be of interest. 

In a very short while my secretary 
handed me a veritable avalanche of the 
thing.s that had been accomplished by 
our friend. One thing, however, stood 
out above all else in the short biography 
handed me. It was the written state¬ 
ment that— 

In all history there had been no man who 
had ever served in the Nation’s Congress 
Whose miud was bo enriched, whose person¬ 
ality was BO endowed, and whose humanities 
were BO greatly Influenced by formal educa¬ 
tion than was the mind of the Honorable 
Dewey Short. 

Mr. Speaker, since that day I have 
never listened to Congressman Short 
speak eitlicr in or out of Congress but 
that I think of the veritable catalog of 
college.^, universities, and other school5 
of higher learning that have contributed 
to enriching the mind of the man we all 
call our friend—veteran, statesman, and 
ranking minority member of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Knowing that Jack Williams’ article 
will be of Immense Interest to Dewey 
Short’s many friends in and out of Con¬ 
gress, under unanimous consent 1 insert 
the same into the Record. 

The article reads as follows: 

Dewet Short Shines on GOP Ramparts— 
The Ozarks Orator, Seeking Rselection, 
I.^ A Graduate of Baker UNXvsRsrrY and 
Has Attbnoiud Boston University, Heidel¬ 
berg UNIVERSITY, Berlin University, Ox¬ 
ford Universiiy, and Harvard 
(By Jack Williams) 

Washington.— A large photograph of a 
span of mules hangs conspicuously in the 
office of one of the most recalcitrant, unde- 
vlating and unsubduable Republioane in 
Congress. 

Of course, elephants too are on the desk 
and tables of Representative Dewey Short, 
of Galena, Mo., the only GO? House Member 
from Missouri. But it was the 4-footed 
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donkey emblem of the Democratic party 
which propelled Shoet Into stalwart Repub¬ 
licanism. 

Short, 61 years old. had Just mailed hie 
filing: fee to Jefferson City to seek his tenth 
2-year term in the House, as he pointed 
to the picture of the mules. 

WORKED HARD FOR MONET 

**I Shined shoes, sold newspapers, and did 
cdd Jobs to buy Jack and Jason and that 
wagon to which they are hitched.” Shobt 
reminisced. “With them I earned enough 
by selling ice and hauling to save $1,000 by 
the time 1 finished high school in Galena. 
That wa.s a lot of money in those good old 
pre-deals days. It started me on my way to 
getting an education." 

Shout went on from there with the aid 
of a fellowship and a loan from a cousin to 
get an education which qualified him for his 
present title ol the “best educated man In 
the House." He started out to become a 
preacher, and did preach later, but his fiair 
for oratory plumped him into Congress as 
the "boy oratorical wonder" back in 1928. 

Shokt dug out of u close I a copy of a key¬ 
note speech he delivered at the Missouri 
Republican convention In 1936. Ho rend it 
aloud. He said he could use the same speech 
today, that spending and bureaucracy still 
flourish. 

"But 1 have not given up.” he said. *T still 
believe the theory that the government is the 
master Instead of the servant of the people 
is wrong. I can continue to wait for a 
reversal in the trend. So 1 am seeking 
another term." 

attraction as speaker 

The youthful-looking Ozark Congresaman 
Is perhaps the moat colorful figure In the 
House. When he speaks Domoernts as well 
ar. Republicans come to the floor to hear his 
nights of oratory. A sample of his satire 
Was his reply to a criticism of his knowledtje 
of national affairs by rotund Representative 
O’Toole of Brooklyn, Democrat. 

"Why. I have been farther back under 
the barn looking for eggs than you have been 
from Brooklyn," Sttort shot back. 

O’Toor.E grinned and sat down amid the 
laughter. 

Few If any Members of Congress have trav¬ 
eled so far as the man from "deep In the 
Ozark backwoods." Galena Is a town of 507 
population which Short said was "only a few 
more than when I was horn." He Uve.s In 
a house acros.s the street from the one where 
ho was born. 

After fiiilahing Galena high school. Rhoiit 
attended old Marionville College, 2 miles from 
Galena, for 2 years. It was a Methodist 
college. He then went to Baker University in 
Baldwin, Kans., where he was graduated. Ho 
entered Boston University S^’hool of The¬ 
ology where he was graduated and won the 
Prank D. Howard scholarship which sent him 
to I-Iclclclherg University in Germany, then 
the Univcrcity of Berlin and finally to Ox¬ 
ford University in England. He returned to 
the United States and later spent a year 
studying law at Harvard University. 

a RHODES CANDIDATE 

Hls last school work was financed by lec¬ 
tures on hi.s European travels. At Baker, 
Short v^as voted a candidate for a Rhodes 
scholarship but It was awarded to two older 
students at another school on the theory 
that they were much older and Short would 
have another chance. Ho never waited but 
went on to win the Boston University 
scholarship. 

Short believes that a "tragic day ol reckon¬ 
ing" lies in wait from the rising national 
debt. He is the ranking minority member 
of the Armed Service Committee. 

"The first line of defense is a sound econ¬ 
omy." he said. "A bankrupt nation never 
whipped anybody. Government is no differ¬ 
ent from an Individual. Our national debt 
now IS C‘'-7.000,000.000, and in spending a 
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record lorty«two billion this year we will 
have to borrow five and one-half billion to 
meet our bills. The Fair Dealers dont men¬ 
tion that taxes have been increased a hun¬ 
dredfold. There was seven billion In money 
In circulation In 1940. This has been In¬ 
creased through Inflation to twenty-eight 
and one-half billion at this time. 

“The resources of our country are being 
siphoned to Europe. Our natural resources 
have been depleted by two World Wars. 
Oil, lead, zinc, iron, and other commodities 
upon which this country must look to sur¬ 
vive have been depleted." 

Short is anxious to got back to hls district 
in southwest Missouri to start campaigning. 
He will bo there during the Easter recess of 
Congress from April 6 to 17. 

VOTED FOR UNITED NATIONS 

Short opposed the League of Nations. He 
voted for the United Nations. 

“I was willing to try it," he said. "Wo 
haven’t got very far with it. Guess we will 
have to oe patient." 

After hls long stay away from Missouri 
getting an education. Short returned to the 
Midwest with degrees in theology and philos¬ 
ophy. He Lecttinc a philosophy faculty mem¬ 
ber at Bouthwestern College lu Winfield, 
Kans., In 1923. After a year there ho re¬ 
turned to Harvard for a course in law of 
1 year. Re never took the bar cxumliia- 
tioii, hut returnnd to Southwestern to re¬ 
main from 1925 to 1928. 

He became a supply pastor at a Gi^rlng- 
flcld, Mo, church during his teaching 
period. Ills sermons caiuscd him to he much 
talked about. In the 1928 campaign, Re¬ 
publicans planned a huge rally in Spring- 
field. They went to Short and urged him 
to make the principal addraas. 

Short's father, long a Republican leader 
and county chairman, Joined in the request, 
and Short accepted. Hls address won him 
fame ns the "boy wonder" orator, and ho 
Jumped headlong Into politics, entering the 
race for Congress from hls old home dis¬ 
trict, then the Fourteenth. Missouri had 
14 Mcnibors in the House then. Today 1t has 
13, and Short is the seventh. 

GAIN IN H18 DISTRICT 

There Is a pretty good chance that Mis¬ 
souri will lose one Member as the result of 
rcdlstrlctiiig after the 1960 ceiiBUs, SHOiT 
paid. Ho added that his own district hud 
grov/n In population. 

Short was elected to the House in 3928, de¬ 
feating', the veteran Democrat, the lute James 
F. Fulibrlght, In the normally Dmiocr-attc 
district. In 1920 Pullbrlght turned the 
tables and defeated Short. In 1932 MlriRourl 
congre.sBtonttl candidates ran at largo be¬ 
cause the State legislature fulled to carry 
out a redlfitrlcting. 

Short that year ran for tho Senate nomi¬ 
nation but WHS defeated In the primary by 
th»^ then mayor of 8t. Louis, Henry Kell. In 
10.34 the old Fourteenth Di.strict had been 
redlBtrlcted and Short's Ozurk region be¬ 
came the Seventh. He whs nominated and 
elected to Congress and has been reelected 
since that time which makes him the only 
Representative ever elected from the new 
Seventh. 


UNESCO Supports UN Action in Korea 


EX'T'ENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 22 the executive c^jn^Tiittee of the 
United Slates Natijnul Commission for 


UNESCO called for a special meeting of 
the Executive Board of UNESCO—the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization—to consider 
what action UNESCO should take in sup¬ 
port of the UN in Korea and in other 
areas of possible aggression. The com¬ 
mittee’s resolution was forwarded to the 
UNESCO Executive Board by Luther H. 
Evans, a member of that Board and a 
member of the National Commission. 

Count Stefano Jaclni. of Italy, Chair¬ 
man of the UNESCO Executive Board, 
subsequently received requests for the 
special mectliiR from Boai'd members 
representin?; nine other nationalities— 
from Belgium, Brazil, Prance, Greece, 
Lebanon, Norway, the Philippines, Tur¬ 
key, and Venezuela. 

At its meeting, July 22, the United 
States National Commission also urged a 
Nation-wide educational campaign in 
this country on the responsibility of the 
UN in the current siluation. This pro¬ 
gram now is being planned. 

The National Commission Is e.stab- 
lished by law to advise the State Depart¬ 
ment on UNESCO affairs. It is com¬ 
posed of approximately )09 leaders in 
the fields cf education, science. t!ic arts, 
business, labor and press, radio and 
films. The chairman of the CominisSiun 
Is George D. Stoddard, president of the 
University of Illinois. 

I am Inserting at this point in my re¬ 
marks copies of the resolution of the 
UNESCO Executive Board; the state¬ 
ment of Dr. Evans; and a digest of the 
original resolution of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO: 

Actions op the UNESCO F.xrruTiVF Board 

AT A SirciAL Meeting Opened in Paris 

August 26 

Th*^ UNESCO Executive Board was ciillcd 
into rpocUil sessioii in P.ins, Auniust bC, IbijO, 
to consider UNESCO’s obligations rei^ulling 
from the attack on the Republic ol Korea. 
Couiit Btelanu Jaelnl, of It.aly, Ciiuirmnn of 
thi Board, suminoned the meetlni.; at Uii' re¬ 
quest ol LitUier II. Evans, United States Ll- 
br.arlan of Con^recs, and members reprohcnt- 
ing nine other natiouulitlos. 

Ghulrmau Jacinl annouiiced that at a 
clorcd sesrloii of the Board AuauKi 26 mem¬ 
bers unanimously coiiileinned the oggrcbsion 
ag:»inr,t tho liepubllc of South Korea. 

Previously, the Board had heard Director 
Oeiierui Jaime Torres Bodet, of UNfilBCO, and 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary Gen¬ 
eral of the United Nation.^, who presented a 
Irtler to UNE,iCO from Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of tho UN, asking UNESCO's aid In 
explaining the reapouBlblllties of the UN in 
the current situation. 

Followiup; are the texts of two reaoluilons 
passed by the E.,.ecutlvc Board August 28; 

"Profoundly moved by the armed attack of 
which the Republic of Korea has been the 
victim, and which brought the Sicurlty 
Council of the United Nations to adont cer¬ 
tain measures with a view to reestabli.^hliij; 
peace and security, considering that one of 
the essential alms of UNESCO la. as stated 
in article 1 of Its constitution, 'to tcnirib- 
ute to peace and security by promoting col¬ 
laboration iHuorg the nations through edu¬ 
cation, science, and culture in order to fur¬ 
ther universal leepcct for justice, lor the rule 
of law, end for human rii^hta and fundamen¬ 
tal ireedoms for the peoples of tho world.* 

"Considering that the general conference 
at Its tilth coFRlon reaffirmed tli'.t ‘all the 
uctiVitl.;. of UNii^XV) m.'st be directed to¬ 
ward tl y peace and piospeu-y Ci uumklnd’ 
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and that these ‘activities, to be fully effec¬ 
tive. Imply a truly and sincerely universal 
outlook excluding all thought of aggression 
and founded on recognition of the principles 
of Justice and freedom on which the con- 
slit.aion of the organization is based.' 

“Considering that, In the resolutions 
adopted by the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council on July 31, 
19ri0. and August 14, 1960. respectively, the 
Kpeclalizod agencies were requested, in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of their agree¬ 
ments with the United Nations to give what¬ 
ever help the unified command of the United 
Nations in Korea might request, in order 
to assist and bring aid to the civilian popu¬ 
lation in Korea, coiiblderlng that the Econo¬ 
mic and Social Council, In council, in Its 
resolution of August 14, 1950, also stressed 
the necessity for aid in securing the under¬ 
standing and the support of the peoples of 
the world for the action of the United Na¬ 
tions In Korea, and requested the Secretary- 
General to seek, in the name of the Council, 
whatever form of cooperation was best 
adapted to this purpose. 

“Taking note of the communications of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
concerning the help which UNESCO could 
give, in accordance with the above-men¬ 
tioned resolution, assures the population of 
Korea of its deep and earnest sympathy, 
renders resi^ectful homage to the soldiers of 
the United Nations who are fighting on the 
Korean front in the name ol International 
solidarity, recalls that Internnllonal peace 
and security must be based on the respect of 
the principles of law and the decisions of 
the competent organs of the United Nations, 
If force Is not to triumph over law, and If Jus¬ 
tice la to be maintained, expresses its con¬ 
fidence In the program and methods of 
UNE.SCO in serving the alms of peace of the 
United Notions, through the perfecting of 
International cooperation, through the amel¬ 
ioration of the living conditions of man 
and through the development of interna¬ 
tional understanding by means of educa¬ 
tion, science, and culture. 

“Considers, that In order that UNESCO 
may aid the United Nations in eltmlnallng 
the dangers of war more effectively, it is 
particularly urgent, at this moment when 
human solidarity is under trial and when 
huniuii rights are In peril, that still wider 
and more active support should be given to 
the execution of its mission, by governments 
and national commissions of member slates. 

“DecidP.s that within the framework of 
its competence, UNESCO will give all pos¬ 
sible aid and assistance to the action under¬ 
taken by the United Nation.s in Korea and 
toward this end, Instructs the Director- 
General : 

“(1) To relieve the needs of the civilian 
population in Korea within the fields of edu¬ 
cation. science, and culture, by means of 
emergency relief, and, at the appropriate 
time by a reconstruction project; 

“(2) To develop, within the resources at 
his disposal, Including the periodical pub¬ 
lications of the organization, the execution 
of the program resolutions concerning 
leaching about the United Nations and Its 
specialized agencies, putting particular em- 
phn.sls on the necessity for collective secu¬ 
rity, based on respect for law, with the aid 
of concrete examples and to this end to 
utilize appropriate documentation provided 
by the Secretary-General of the United Na¬ 
tions appeals to the governments and na¬ 
tional commissions of member states to par¬ 
ticipate to the extent of the means at their 
disposal in this action. 

“Requests nongovernmental organizations, 
which participate In the task of UNESCO, 
men and women whose activities are de¬ 
voted to education, science, culture, and 
information, and all those who wish to live 
in peace with their fellow men, to con- 
trlbuie to the work of UNESCO, In that 


spirit of liberty which charact^erlzes all of 
its actions with a view to reinforcing in the 
minds of men the Intellectual and moral de¬ 
fences of peace through law which the 
United Nations are responsible for develop¬ 
ing and safeguarding.” 

In Implementation of the above resolution, 
the executive board authorizes the Director- 
General— 

“ (1) With a view to providing assistance to 
the civilian population of Korea: 

“(a) To send a mi.ssloii to Korea, upon the 
request of the Secretary-General of the 
Uoltecl Nations, to investlgjite the needs of 
the civilian population of Korea, in liaison 
with the unified command and the appro¬ 
priate organs of the United Nations reepon- 
tlble for civilian relief; 

“(b) To provide, upon reque.st. educational 
EUpplics on an emergency basis; 

“(c) To prepare in close liaison with the 
United Nntlon.s and the specialized agen¬ 
cies and launch a campaign In cooperation 
with member states and their national com¬ 
missions and with nongovernmental organ¬ 
izations, for assistance to the Republic of 
Korea In the field of educational, scientific, 
and cultural relief and reconstruction. 

“(2) With a view to Etrengthenlng 
through teaching about the United Nations 
and Its specialized agencies, a full under¬ 
standing of the principles of the United Na¬ 
tions action for peace and security; 

“(a) To prepare, In close and constant 
collaboration with the United Nations, both 
written and nudlo-visuul materials for use 
In schools, adult cla.sses, and universities. 

“(b) To produce and distribute these to 
member states in English, French, and Span¬ 
ish, in sufficient quantities to enable mem¬ 
ber .states to adapt them and diffuse them 
on a large scale lor their own purposes; 

“(r) To put at the disposal of the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the United Nations two spe¬ 
cialists with Instructions to cooperate with 
the United Nations Secretariat In order to 
as.srmble relevant documentation In con¬ 
nection with the United Nations action in 
Korea ” 

Statfmf.wt by Iatther H. Evan.s, Member of 
THE Executive Board op UNESCO, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
TUKAi. Organization, at a Special Meeting 
OF THE Board in Paris, August 28, 1950 
Tbe United Nations has called on its mem¬ 
ber nations to repel the armed attack on the 
Republic of Korea. In doing this, it has 
taken an liLstorlc step—transforming the 
hope of outlawing aggression into the de¬ 
termination to fleleat such aggression. 

Institutions, like men, have a purpose In 
lile, else there is no rea.son for their exist¬ 
ence. The United Nations was created by 
the peoples of the world for certain purposes 
proclaimed In the Charter. The preeminent 
purpose Is to strengthen peace and prevent 
aggression. 

When peace was wantonly broken in Korea 
by the deliberate aggression of armed forces, 
the United Nations was challenged to Justliy 
its existence. It met that critical test by 
ranging the forces of Justice against tlie 
aggre.sHor. By that act the United Nations 
became, in fact as well as in name, the de¬ 
fender of the peace. 

The purposes of UNESCO are set forth 
In Its constitution. Foremost among these 
Is the purpose to contribute to peace and 
security by furthering universal respect for 
Justice, for the rule of law, and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
affirmed for all peoples by the Charter of 
the United Nations. Tliese are the very 
principles which the United Nations la fight¬ 
ing to uphold In Korea, a member of 
UNESCO. 

The duty of UNESCO la plain. It must 
fulfill its obligation to the United Nations 
by explaining to the peoples of the world, 


with the help of teachers, scholars, writers, 
and other leaders in the communication of 
knowledge and ideas, that the issue In Korea 
is clearly drawn between the defense of peace 
and permitting brute aggression to succeed. 
It must help create throughout the world 
an understanding of the vital role that the 
United Nations has assumed in Korea and 
the responsibilities it faces In other areas of 
possible aggres.sion. Naturally, UNESCO 
must also do its full part in rebuilding the 
shattered life of the Korean nation. 

The United Nations has spoken for Iho 
conscience of mankind. UNESCO cun have 
no greater task than to uphold the United 
Nations as the defender of peace. Let us 
get on with the task! 

UNESCO Requested by United States 

Leaders To Take Action on Korean 

Situation 

An immediate session of the executive 
board of UNESCO to take appropriate and 
vigorous action with respect to the impact 
of the Korean situation on the peace of the 
world and In regard to other areas where 
acts of aggression may occur,” has been re¬ 
quested by the executive committee of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. It was announced today. 

The committee tnin.smittcd its request to 
UNESCO headquarters lii Paris through 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress and 
vice chairman of UNESCO’s executive hoard, 
which is composed of leaders of 18 nation¬ 
alities selected from UNESCO’s 69 member 
nations. 

The commlttoo submitted for considera¬ 
tion the following possible cour,ses of action: 

“Adoption of a strong statement of sup¬ 
port lor the action of the United Nations. 

“Convening an emergency BC8.slon of the 
general conference ot UNESCO. 

“Concentration of UNESCO’s resources and 
the necessary transfer of funds and personnel 
to the fullest extent possible for the execu¬ 
tion of an emergency program In support of 
the United Nations. 

“Devising and utilizing all available means 
for the dissemination of the facts concern¬ 
ing the causes of the present situation in 
Korea and other actions which may threaten 
tliP peace in other areas of the world. 

“Convening regional conferences for edu¬ 
cation and information. 

“Immediate planning for effective ‘relief 
a.s.sistancc’ and reconstruction in Korea. 

“Inviting governments and national com¬ 
missions to cooperate in the execution of the 
program authorized by the Board and/or the 
General Conference.” 

The committee’s action was taken on the 
premise that UNESCO—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or¬ 
ganization—has a primary obligation “to 
promote peace and security” and “to further 
universal respect for Justice and the rule of 
law”. Citing recent actions of the UNESCO 
General Conference at Florence, Italy, stress¬ 
ing the necessity of “cooperating loyal¬ 
ly • * * in the framework of the United 

Nations” and “to promote respect for human 
rights throughout all nations” • ♦ • the 

executive committee reminded the UNESCO 
Executive Board that: 

“ • ♦ * the United Nations Security 

Council has determined ‘that the armed at¬ 
tack upon the Republic of Korea by forces 
from North Korea constitutes a breach of 
the peace’; 

** * * • threats of further aggression 

may occur in other areas of tension; 

“ * * * it Is the obligation of UNESCO 

to cooperate with the United Nations for the 
preservation of peace; 

“ ♦ • • UNESCO has special resources 

for education and for disseminating in¬ 
formation, Including national commissions 
which give UNESCO access to the people In 
member states.” 
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The executive committee also adopted the 
following statement related to the position 
of United States organisations and citlscns: 

*'On June 25» 1960, the peace of the world 
was broken by an act of aggression in Korea. 
Never before had such an act taken place 
against so complete a background of interna¬ 
tional collaboration and organization as that 
represented by the United Nations. Never 
before were the issues Involved in a breach 
of the peace conditioned so fully by the 
fundamental consideration that even de¬ 
fensive military action must have as an un¬ 
derlying objective ’the building of the de¬ 
fenses of peace in the minds of men/ 

"The United Nations Security Council has 
determined that the armed attack upon the 
Republic of Korea by forces from North 
Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, and 
in accord with its Charter the Council has 
taken direct action to end the conflict. The 
executive committee of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO is in com¬ 
plete support of this decision and the steps 
that have been taken to carry it out. 

"The executive committee of the United 
States National Commission now calls to the 
attention of the members of the National 
Commission and to the people of the United 
States that UNESCO itself has a vital role 
to play In the present crlBls * * 

The executive committee therefore re¬ 
quested the National CommlFslon’s commit¬ 
tee on activities in the United States to 
make plans for the development of informa¬ 
tion materials and discussion programs 
which would help clarify both the immedi¬ 
ate and long-range implications of the Korea 
situation; the resixinslbillty of the UN for 
taking action in this and other possible areas 
of aggression: and to solicit the advice of na¬ 
tional organizations In preparing such pro¬ 
grams. 

The United States National Commission 
was established by law to advise the Depart¬ 
ment of State on UNESCO afTairs and has 
the major reBpon.sibllity for UNESCO pro¬ 
grams tn this country. Composed of 100 
members—60 representing national organiza¬ 
tions and the others selected as Individual 
leaders from many flelds—^the Commission 
Is headed by George D. Stoddard, president 
of the University of Illinois, and three vice- 
chairmen: Detlev Bronk, president of the 
Johns Hopkins University; Erwin D. Canhnm, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; and 
Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, San Francisco 
civic leader. 

Members of the executive committee, 
which took the above actions at a meeting 
held in Washington, Include: Senator Wil¬ 
liam Benton, Mrs. Harvey N. Davis, Frederick 
S, Dunn, Milton S. Elsenhower, Robert M. 
Gates, Charles 8. Johnson, Waldo G. Leland, 
Raymond P. McCoy, Earl J. McGrath, C. J. 
McLanahan, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, Alexander J. Stoddard. 
George I*. Zook, Paul H. Sheets, and Dr. 
Evans. Other National Commission mem¬ 
bers who took part In the Washington meet¬ 
ing—praslded over by Chairman Stoddard— 
were Monsignor Frederick O. Hochwalt and 
Miss Myrna Ley. 


Where Do We Go From the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdayt August 31,1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, I dare 
say that nobody in the United States 


now remains in ignorance of what we 
are fighting in Korea. We all know that 
we are fighting armed Communist ag¬ 
gression, set in motion by the bloody 
tyrant of the Kremlin, 

But few of us, indeed, know why we 
are fighting at this particular time and 
place, in view of the fact, so often con¬ 
ceded, that Korea is of small military 
value in the over-all conflict between 
democracy and communism. 

Perhaps nobody knows, even at this 
late date in the Korean war, what we 
Intend to do after the Communist armies 
have been defeated, as defeat them we 
must and most certainly will. 

So there you have the two questions 
which must be answered by the Truman 
admini.stration before this war is much 
older. Why are we fighting at this time 
and place? What shall be our policy 
with respect to Korea after the fighting 
has ceased? 

The fact that these questions even 
now have not been answered, is proof 
enough, it seems to me, that ever since 
the end of hostilities in World War II. 
back in 1945. the Truman administra¬ 
tion has utterly lacked any real policy 
at all in its conduct cf this Nation’s 
foreign affairs. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly, by 
men who may be better informed than I, 
that support of the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, at the time 
when Congress provided the authority 
and funds for that support, would have 
prevented this Korean war. With that 
help, which the Communist-infiltrated 
State and Commerce Departments ren¬ 
dered null and void, Chiang could have 
held a major portion of China. Today 
there would have been a Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist Army of at least 2,000,000 men, 
to hold back the Communist hordes in 
Asia. 

With Chiang Kai-shek still dominant 
in China, we would have had time to 
prepare; time to correct the monumental 
blunders whereby we weakened our mili¬ 
tary power, at a time when violence is 
the world order of the day. 

Even though the completely ill-advised 
and incredibly stupid policy of announc¬ 
ing that we would not defend Korea had 
encouraged the Kremlin to order the in¬ 
vasion of the infant Korean Republic, 
the presence of a tremendously strong 
and well-equipped Chinese Nationalist 
Army in the Far East would have doomed 
that invasion to quick failure. American 
boys would not now be dying by thou¬ 
sands in the marshes and on the moun¬ 
tains of the Korean Peninsula. 

If Chiang Kai-shek had received the 
arms which it was the Intent of Congress 
that he should have, he would not now 
be caged up on the island of Formosa, 
There would have been no reason for the 
presence of American naval forces in the 
narrow seas between Formosa and the 
Chinese mainland. We would not be in 
the position of alone, and without even 
United Nations moral support, challeng¬ 
ing the millions of Chinese Communist 
soldiers, well trained and equipped by the 
Russians. 

It is here. In my humble opinion, that 
the greatest threat to world peace ex¬ 
ists. The war in Korea is being fought, 


nominally at least, as a United Nations 
war against Communist aggression. The 
naval activity off Formosa is solely 
American, the result of a unilateral de¬ 
cision by the President of the United 
States. In this fact lies the explanation 
of the President’s recent order, which 
compelled Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
withdraw his statement to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars on the status of For¬ 
mosa. 

It was easy to get United Nations sup¬ 
port for the action in Korea, because 
nobody’s interests, except those of the 
Koreans, are at stake. But the naval 
blockade of the Chinese mainland oppo¬ 
site Formosa was, and still remains, a 
challenge of the Chinese Communist 
government; and Great Britain has giv¬ 
en diplomatic recognition to that gov¬ 
ernment, unrealistically hoping thus to 
retain the British foothold in Hong 
Kong, and British investments and trade 
in China. 

Therefore it was obvious that the 
Pi-esldent sought to make his action with 
respect to Ponnosa consistent with his 
action with respect to Korea. By saying 
that American policy’ contemplates no 
military base on Formosa, and that the 
status of Formosa must await action by 
the United Nations, the President ac¬ 
cepted the totally unrealistic attitude of 
the British. Speaking solely as an 
American commander, and not as the 
commander of United Nations forces in 
Korea, MacArthur told the manifest 
truth, when he said that Formosa must 
be included in the American perimeter 
of defense against Russian expansion¬ 
ism. In the end, I predict, MacArthur’s 
policy will prevail. 

All of these considerations, I believe, 
lead only to one conclusion, which is 
that the Truman administration’s for¬ 
eign policy, thus far since the end of 
World War II. has been no policy at all. 
It has been a series of vacillations, of 
makeshift decisions on the spur of the 
moment, without either foresight or 
good Judgment—and always subject to 
the influence of Communist appeasers, 
to say nothing of pro-Communists and 
Communist agents hidden away in the 
Government departments. 

Proof of these things is offered by the 
fact, now glaringly apparent, that the 
decision to fight in Korea and to block¬ 
ade the waters between China and For¬ 
mosa, was a decision of desperation. It 
constituted a belated recognition of the 
fact that Truman’s policy in the Par 
East, as formulated by the State Depart¬ 
ment, was utterly wrong. It was a tacit 
confession that the Republicans were 
right, when they tried in every way pos¬ 
sible, to force the administration to carry 
out the will of Congress, in aiding Chiang 
Kai-shek before it was too late. 

White House and State Department 
opposition to assistance for Chiang, it 
will be recalled, was based solely upon 
the contention that the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment was corrupt. It Ignored the fact 
that we are less interested in Chinese 
morals than we are in stemming the tide 
of communism in Asia. It would seem 
that the administration wins all the little 
moral battles, only to lose the big one, 
which is the battle to keep the world 
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free. The administration’s attitude to¬ 
ward Fascist Spain, it should be added, 
is identical with its former attitude to¬ 
ward Nationalist China. 

On the basis of all I have said here, 
It is manifest that the reason why we 
are fighting in Korea at this particular 
time is in fact solely that the Truman 
administration is striving desperately, at 
a high cost in American money and 
American lives, to rectify its earlier mis¬ 
takes in the Far East. But we have still 
to consider what our policy is to be in 
Korea, after the fighting is ended; if, 
indeed, it docs end and does not lead 
dirc'clly into another world war. 

When wc have pushed the North 
Korean Communists back to the thirty- 
rl:;hth parallel, shall we stop there, or 
shall we go on to the M»^nchurian 
border, thus ending the artificial par¬ 
tition of Korea? Would the United Na¬ 
tions lend support to such a project? 
I think we should find out about this, 
although I doubt if the United Nations 
would act favorably; not so long as tho 
Russians are present to wield the veto. 

The Security Council’s order called 
only for the North Koreans to cease hos¬ 
tilities and withdraw behind the thirty- 
eighth parallel. But in spite of this, 
Warren Austin has hinted that the 
United States Government feels that it 
should go forward. Like most Republi¬ 
cans, I agree with him that only by so 
doing can a repetition of the present 
breach of the peace be prevented. 

And then, conceding that a unified 
Korea Is thus brought back Into being— 
what then, may I ask, shall we do? Shall 
we permit our effort to end merely in a 
long period of occupation, with the 
wretched Koreans living miserably, as a 
subject people, in the rubble of theii* de¬ 
stroyed towns and villages? Or shall we 
make some practical application of the 
principles embodied In the Marshall 
plan? It is plainly manifest that we 
must give the Koreans something more 
than a mere promise of freedom from 
Communist rule. If we offer them only 
misery under foreign domination, they 
may well decide that Communist prom¬ 
ises of an earthly paradise are prefera¬ 
ble. And we must not forget that the 
other nations of Asia, now wavering be¬ 
tween the Communist and democratic 
Ideologies, are watching to see which way 
to jump. 

It IS my conviction that the United Na¬ 
tions, which means in effect the United 
States of America, must guarantee the 
Koreans, first of all, a rebuilt Korea; 
secondly, we must guarantee them lib¬ 
erty and freedom from all outside dom¬ 
ination, either Communist or non-Com- 
munlst; thirdly, security against armed 
aggression, from whatever source; in the 
fourth place, we must show them how the 
democratic way is the way to civil peace 
and both national and individual pros¬ 
perity. And we must implement this 
teaching by helping to raise the stand¬ 
ards of living, by encouraging capital in¬ 
vestment, by training the people m tech¬ 
nical skills, and by taking such steps as 
are possible to assure the Koreans of 
trading possibilities abroad. 

These things should be done, of course, 
under the sponsorship of the United Na¬ 


tions, if the obstacle of Russian opposi¬ 
tion can be overcome. But if not, still 
the United States should do the job, in¬ 
sofar as American resources permit. 

It has been suggested by one of the 
ablest Members of the United States Sen¬ 
ate that the United Nations might guar¬ 
antee the Koreans against foreign ag¬ 
gression by neutralizing a strip, 10 to 30 
miles deep, along the border between Ko¬ 
rea and Manchuria. This is a good idea, 
if it could be brought about in the face 
of virtually certain opposition by Com¬ 
munist Russia. 

In conclusion, I submit that the pro¬ 
posals I have outlined here comprise a 
proper policy for the American Govern¬ 
ment with respect to Korea, after the 
Communists have been driven out. With 
respect to the situation at Formosa, I 
agree completely with General Mac Ar¬ 
thur. Formosa must be kept, come what 
may, within the perimeter of American 
defense against the onrush of commu¬ 
nism in Asia. 


Missouri Farmers’ Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MIS.SOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks I include reso¬ 
lutions adopted by the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association at their annual convention 
held at Columbia. Mo., August 7-8, 1950, 
as follows: 

RESOLimONS OP THE THTRTY-SECOND ANNUAX. 

CoNvrNTioN. Missouri Farmers Associa¬ 
tion. August 7-8, 1960, Columbia, Mo. 
foreword 

Delegates and members at this, our thlrty- 
ficconrl annunl convention, are pleased to 
learn that during the past year the Missouri 
Farmers Association has made lurther 
progress. 

Our membership stand.s at 124.08r). At no 
time In the history of the Missouri Farmers 
AFSoclation have our cooperatlve.s beou In a 
sounder and more prosperous condition. No 
other clafi.s of Missourians cun claim to have 
enjoyed more competent legislative repre¬ 
sentation both at the State and the Nation’s 
capitalR than members of the Missouri 
Farmers Association. 

Tho Missouri Farmers Assorlatlon, with 
the support of more than half the farm 
lamilies of Missouri, is now able to render 
more service and effect greater savings than 
ever belore, and of this great organization 
Missouri farmers can feel Justly proud. 

1. Foreign policy: The farmers of Missouri 
pledge their wholehearted support of our 
Oovcriiment’s foreign policy, believing that 
our Government and tho United Nations 
had no alternative to the measure taken 
In Korea. Farmers are not paciffsts, as 
their record in every war since the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution proves. We are peace-loving 
people, and it Is our earnest hope that our 
Government’s search for i^eace will bo un¬ 
remitting. It Is our belief that the chief 
hope of lasting peace lies in the United 
Nations, and therefore we urge that the 
United Nations be gradually strengthened 
BO that eventually an international police 
force may be able to maintain order through¬ 
out tho world. 


2. Our biggest farm problem: Farmers have 
numerous problems, many of which cannot 
be solved except by national legislation. 
However, there is one problem that looms 
larger than all tho rest, that cannot be 
solved by national legislation, but which 
can bo solved by the farmers themselves 
through cooperation with their neighbors. 
That one, big problem Is: Buying at retail 
and selling at wholesale prices. Historically, 
farmers have had to do business at that kind 
of disadvantoge, and It la one of the chief 
rraaons why farmers organized the Missouri 
Farmers Association. 

With the exce'ption of a few areas where 
Mis.sourl Farmers Association cooperatives do 
not yet exist, farmers of Missouri are no 
lunger compelled to accept whatever price is 
offered for the products of their sweat and 
toll and to pay whatever price is asked for 
the .'.upphes they need on their farms. 

Through the ownership of a great coopera¬ 
tive marketing and purcha.sing system which 
flics MFA emblem, Misourl farmers are at 
last in position to market their products 
and obtain their supplies ut cost. Year by 
year more farmers are using their or[-,aiiiza- 
tion to wm for themselves their economic 
battles. Our total annual volume of busi¬ 
ness now appronches $225,000,000 on which 
Important annual savings are being made in 
terms of cash. Important es these cash 
savings may be, however, the measuring 
slick MPA cooperatives provide in hundreds 
of towns throughout tho State—which helps 
keep prices reasonable—has saved Missouri’s 
f.irm families countless thousands of dollars 
in >earc past. 

In order to make this cooperative system 
even more effective In tho years ahead only 
one thing is necessary: Farmers must put 
more volume through it, must do more busi- 
nr.ss with local MFA exchanges. Volume Is 
the answer to the ancient problem farmers 
have had for so long, the problem of being 
compelled to buy at retail and sell at whole¬ 
sale. 

Therefore this convention urges every farm 
family to do as much business as possible 
through MFA exchanges and other MFA co¬ 
operatives ill the coming months and years. 

3. The family size Inrm: Census figures 
show thnt ever since 1900 the size of farms 
has been growing larger and the lamlJy 
size farm has been deelmlng In numbers. 
Mcrbnnizatlon of agriculture has been the 
chief factor fii this trend. Machinery has 
enabled one man to operate mure land than 
was the case when horse-drawn equipment 
Was used. The disparity in farm income has 
made it necessary lor the farm family to op¬ 
erate a larger acreage in order to obtain suf¬ 
ficient Income for family living. 

Wc of tho Missouri Farmers Association 
view this trend toward larger farms with 
alarm. Unless ft is arrested, the final out¬ 
come will be large-corporation farming with 
much absentee ownership. More and more 
people will move into Industry, taking their 
places in the mass production lines. A time 
may enme when only two classes of people 
will exist In the United States—the small ml- 
iioritv of owners, and the large mass of work¬ 
ers who own nothing but their personal be¬ 
longings, but who vote on election day. 

There is a way to safeguard the family 
size farm. Farms can be enlarged by means 
of vertical farming, without moving the 
fences. This can be accomplished by the 
greater use of plant foods and more efficient 
farming, plus the more thorough use by 
farmers of the cooperative marketing and 
purchasing system which Is now provided 
by the Missouri Farmers Association. The 
standard of living of families living on aver¬ 
age sized farms can thus be Improved and 
tho family size farm thus be safeguarded. 

4. Livestock pasture farming: The Mis¬ 
souri Farmers Association endorses tho Mve- 
Btock pasture farming program of the Mis¬ 
souri College of Agriculture. This program 
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contemplates the Increase of livestock num¬ 
bers and a greater use of pastures, pointing 
out the fact that it would take 3,300 years 
for the ^rst 7 inches of top soil in blue grass 
sod to erode as compared to the other ex¬ 
treme of only 14.9 years where corn is pro¬ 
duced continuously. The program points to 
the need of tripling the use of lime on crop 
and pasture land, to the need of increasing 
the use of fertilizer by six or seven times, end 
to the need of contouring crops and build¬ 
ing terraces on a total of 6.000,000 acres in 
order to insure permanence and prosperity 
to Missouri agriculture. Such axi objective, 
we believe, should be the common goal of 
Missouri farmers in order to arrest the alarm¬ 
ing decline In soil fertility and to effect a 
gradual Improvement. 

6. Farm legislation: The uncertain for¬ 
eign situation has vastly changed the out¬ 
look for agriculture. No one cen say at this 
time what lies ahead for us Internationally, 
except that It seems obvious we must be well 
prepared In a world where there la unro.st 
and outlawry. Emphasis toward greater 
production in agriculture which we knew 
throughout World War II will likely be re¬ 
sumed. 

However, farmers must be working on a 
long-time farm program which will forestall 
an economic collapse in agriculture such as 
occurred in the post World War I years. We 
have not yet had farm legislation, helpful as 
some of It has been, that seemed adequate 
to meet the needs of farmers. 

Lately we have had price supports without 
provision for disposing of surpluses, which la 
unsound. The bipartisan farm bloc has 
practically disintegrated, nnd this la a mis¬ 
fortune for agriculture. Farm organizations 
have disagreed among them.selves as to what 
should be proposed, and this disunity has 
been reflected In the Congress, os witness 
the makeshift and temporary farm legisla¬ 
tion that body has enacted during recent 
years. 

Briefly, the long-time form problem con¬ 
sists of two parts: (1) There Is a need to re¬ 
store the bipartisan farm bloc In the Con¬ 
gress; and (2) we must somehow learn how 
to live with farm surpluses. 

In order to restore bipartisan Interest 
and support for sound farm legislation, wo 
propose that a bipartisan commission repre¬ 
senting all sections of the United States bo 
established, this commission to have the 
authority to administer farm legislation. 
Then we propose that a food stamp plan be 
adopted which will make surplus foods avail¬ 
able to the one-third of the American people 
who are on the lowest rung of the economic 
ladder, while at the same time we urge that 
educational Institutions and others accel¬ 
erate nutritional education with the objec¬ 
tive of upgrading the diet of those who have 
sufficient Income to enable them to eat prop¬ 
erly. 

It Is our belief that If all of the American 
people were financially able to and xinder- 
stood the need of consuming a well-balanced 
diet of meat, milk, fruits, and vegetables, 
there would be no farm surpluses. At the 
same time the American people would be 
the healthiest and happiest any people have 
ever been In the world’s history. 

6. More electric power needed: Electric 
aervlce must be extended by the various 
REA-financed cooperatives until the drudg¬ 
ing burdens are lifted from the backs of our 
people and the primitive conditions are elim¬ 
inated from all farm homes. 

We take cognizance of the fact that the 
REA-financed cooperatives have been ham¬ 
pered by an Inadequate supply of power 
with which to energize new lines and In¬ 
crease the power loads of existing lines. The 
Missouri Farmers Association will continue 
to support the REA and the REA-financed 
cooperatives, as well as the Southwestern 
Power Administration, to the end that every 
farmstead in our State becomes electrified* 


7. Vote for our friends: This Is an elec¬ 
tion year. There never was a time when it 
is more important than now for farm men 
and women to get acquainted with their can¬ 
didates and to vote only for those who are 
friendly toward agriculture and farmer coop¬ 
eratives. 

There are enemies abroad In the land who 
are spreading hate and distrust in the minds 
of businessmen and other people against 
farmers and their cooperatives and some 
of these enemies are allegedly supporting 
candidates unfriendly to farmers and op¬ 
posing others who are friendly. 

Unless farmers take more Interest in elec¬ 
tions In the future than they have In the 
past, we Bland to lose many of the gains we 
have made during the past quarter century 
or more. 

8. School-lunch program: We have sup¬ 
ported and will continue to support the 
school-lunch program which has been of 
groat benefit in Improving the nutrition of 
school children. We call attention to the 
fact that the State department of education 
has been hampered in administering the 
school-lunch program because of lack of 
funds. For this purpose, the State of Mis¬ 
souri has provided only $20,000 per year 
which amounts to only eight-tenths of a 
cent for each Federal dollar handled. Only 
1,404 schools out of 4,928 have been taking 
advantage of the program. More schools 
should participate, but this will be Impos¬ 
sible unless more money is provided for ad¬ 
ministering the program. Therefore, we 
recommend that the next general assembly 
give consideration to this problem which 
means so much to the school children of 
our State. 

9. Governmental farm agencies: A num¬ 
ber of agencies have been provided for the 
aid and assistance of agriculture by our Fed¬ 
eral Government. Tliese agencies Include 
the Agricultural Extension Service, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, the Farmers Home Admin¬ 
istration, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, and the Farm Credit Ad¬ 
ministration. The State of Missouri has 
cstabllahed and maintains the State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

All of these agricultural farm agencies are 
serving the Missouri farmers ably, and owing 
to the growing complexity and enormity of 
the problems which face agriculture, these 
agencies will be needed by Mif sourl farmers 
even more In the days that lie ahead than 
In the past. 

The Missouri Farmers Association takca 
this occasion to express Its appreciation for 
the good and fi">e services being performed 
by these farm agencies. 

10. Approval of CROP: The Christian 
Rural Overseas Program, otherwise known as 
CROP, is a relief organization sponsored by 
Church World Service, Catholic Rural Life, 
and Lutheran World Relief. It Is designed 
especially for rural people and Us puiposo 
Is to bring relief through the churches to 
poverty-stricken people throughout the 
world. The MFA has cooperated with this 
organization since It was organized 3 years 
ego, and urges that farm people In our State 
support this worth-while cause. 

11. The WPPA end JPA; Farming la a 
family enterprise. It Is natural and desir¬ 
able, therefore, that the entire family should 
be interested In the Missouri Farmers Asso¬ 
ciation, and that farm women and children 
should also have their organizations. The 
Women's Progressive Farmers Association, as 
well as the Junior Farmers Association, has 
contributed much to farm-club meetings 
and farm women and children can exert a 
tremendous Influence upon the Missouri 
Farmers Association in the years ahead* 
MPA members should encourage these two 
splendid organizations. 

12. The University of Missouri and others: 
y;e hereby express our deep appreciation to 


the University of Missouri and its personnel, 
the city of Columbia and all others whose 
wholehearted cooperation and hospitality 
have helped to make this convention a 
success. 

13. Officers and employees: We hereby ex¬ 
press our thanks and appreciation to the 
officers and employees of our association and 
Its affHlatcd agencies for their services and 
efforts performed over and beyond that called 
for in regular performance of their duties. 

14. Reaffirmation: We reaffirm the policies 
expre^iiBed in resolutions adopted by preview 
conventions that are now In effect, except 
Insofar as they have been modified or sup¬ 
plemented by the resolutions adopted at this 
annual convention. 


What Are Our Soldiers Fighting for in 
Korea? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, seeking an answer to the ques¬ 
tion, What are the boys in Korea fight¬ 
ing for? the Saturday Evening Post of 
September 2 comes up with the following 
editorial: 

OuK AIM IN Korea Has To Be Not To Get 
Licked Later On 

Columnist Marquis Childs was disturbed 
recently by reports from the Korean front 
that American soldiers didn't know what 
they were lighting for. He added that a 
Committee on Religion and Welfare In the 
Armed Services hod been appointed by Pres¬ 
ident Truman and had made a report on 
morale building to Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, but nothing was done about 
It. Mr. Childs, who appears to think that 
the Committee on Religion and Welfare in 
the Armed Services knows what the boys in 
Korea arc fighting for, urges that the com¬ 
mittee come clean and tell them. 

This sounds simple, but there are easier 
assignments than explaining to a young man 
of 19 why he Is expected to slog around In 
Korea and perhaps be killed. Were the dan¬ 
gers not so Imminent, an angry man might 
bo templed to truce the causes of the crisis 
back a few years, and preface his “induc- 
trinfltion" thus: 

“At Casablanca on January 24,1943. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt announced that our aim In 
fighting the Germans and Japanese was 'un¬ 
conditional surrender.’ So the Germans 
and Japanese fought to the last gasp and 
we were forced to destroy their military 
and economic power completely. As a result, 
the two most powerful forces opposed to 
Russian expansion have been eliminated, and, 
once again In 10 years, braver nnd wiser men 
must repair the damage done by their fatu¬ 
ous predecessors.” 

An equally despairing note could be struck 
In this one: 

“When the victory over fascism and mlll- 
tarUm was almost won—that Is to say. In 
February 1946—a group of American states¬ 
men, Including President Roosevelt and Alger 
Hiss, Journeyed to Yalta in the Crimea to set¬ 
tle a few matters with our great democratic 
ally, Josef Btalln. At that time. Mr. Stalin 
was BO democratic that It was felt that the 
defeat of undemocratic Japan would rot bo 
complete unless Russia entered the war. To 
persuade Stalin to toke this step, which he 
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had already ap^reed to take at a Moscow con¬ 
ference a year earlier, we gave Russia about 
the same rights and privileges in Manchuria 
which the Japanese were not democratic 
enom;h to exercise. Later, when Stalin de¬ 
cided to stop being democratic and to be¬ 
come a ‘menace to free peoples everywhere/ 
he set up arsenals In Mukden, which Is In 
Manchuria. TThe tanks used by the North 
Koreans come Irom there." 

Then why are Americans fighting an un¬ 
equal battle in Korea? The ojily answer now 
is-that Korea Isn’t a war, but a buttle in a 
larger war. Perhaps it’s only a feint to screen 
a Red attack somewhere else. Whatever it is, 
the issue Is the same: survival—not merely 
of something intangible like a way of life, 
but of individual people in every free nation, 
including ours. 

We cannot defeat Communist nggresBinn 
by wringing our hands over the Imbecility 
of certain State Department functionaries, 
although their colossal effrontery in clinging 
to their Job.s makes a study In abnormal 
psychology. There are occasions when the 
only immediate war aim is not to get licked. 
We’ll need something better if our cause Is to 
appeal to the world’s millions. But wo can 
meet the challenge of world communism only 
by throwing It back. That Is the onerous 
and tragic tisslgnmont of this generation. 

Note the conclusion. At the moment, 
they are fighting “not to get licked.” 

But the Post is not satisfied with that 
answer, and adds: 

We'll need something better If our cause 
l.s to appeal to tne world's millions. But we 
can meet the challenge of world communism 
only by throwing it back. That Is the 
onerous and tragic assignment of this gen¬ 
eration. 

At least half of the world’s millions do 
not subscribe to our form of government, 
to our ways. 

Are they, the world's millions, de¬ 
manding that we throw back commu¬ 
nism by an aggressive war against them? 

Are our people demanding that we pick 
up this “onerous and tragic assignment” 
of fighting wherever on earth a Commu¬ 
nist may rear his head? 

And let me ask the Saturday Evening 
Post, can we fulfill that assignment with¬ 
out losing our individual freedom, the 
security of the Republic? 

Will the Saturday Evening Post please 
answer this very practical question? 


Aren’t You Ashamed? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Members of the House will be interested 
in reading a rather timely editorial that 
recently appeared in the Wichita Eagle. 
Wichita. Kans. It is entitled “Aren’t 
You Ashamed?” I think it contains a 
considerable amount of food for thought 
The editorial follows: 

Aren’t You Ashamed? 

Spokesmen lor the administration are busy 
these days ejrplaining why the Nation was 
unprepared in a military way when the 
trouble started in Korea. On the radio, in 
the press, and from the public platform they 


a.-e placing the blame for this unhappy situa¬ 
tion. Accepting no responsibility them¬ 
selves, they say the American people are 
wholly to blame for the Nation’s lack of pre¬ 
paredness. This may come as a bit of sur¬ 
prise to the average citizen, who had thought 
such matters were in the hands of his Gov¬ 
ernment. 

These apologists say the people are to blame 
for the fact that only $1 out of seven 
of defense appropriations was spent for 
equipment since VJ-day. The rent went for 
"housekeeping," for Government payrolls, 
burcaiLs, and commissions, which meant 
votes for the administration rather than na¬ 
tional security. You put hundreds of ships 
In mothballs, Instead of keeping them In 
serviceable condition. You stopped construc¬ 
tion of n huge aircraft carrier, tore down an 
Army camp in Alaska that had cost $16,000,- 
000,000, ordered It shipped to Beattie, and 
then had the boats turn around and take It 
back to Its original site. 

Yuu fired a great admiral for having the 
courage to warn the administration what was 
going to happen. You forced Government 
stenographers to get along with only three 
typewriters each. You spent $200,000,000 
for i)otatoes. $258,000,000 for tobacco lor 
starving Europeans, and a paltry $56,000,000,- 
000 for dams and ditches In behalf of votes 
for the do-gooders. Thc.so are only a few of 
the things the people did to keep the patriots 
In Washington from providing military pre¬ 
paredness. Aren’t you ashamed? 


Answer Phone Service a Big Help to 
Doctors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mofiday, July 17, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article from 
the New York Daily News of August 
18. 1950: 

Answer Phone Service a Big Hfj.p to Doctors 
(By Vincent Adams) 

Marching along with medicine and becom¬ 
ing ns Important as the stethoscope to the 
physician is the Brooklyn Telephone Answer¬ 
ing Service operated by Samuel S. Schiller. 

Last year this service, which has approxi¬ 
mately 2,500 clients, handled over 2.000,000 
telophone messages at Its hofidquariers, 66 
Willoughby Street. More than 1,500,000 
culls were for the medical profession, with 
pediatricians getting the bulk of the busi¬ 
ness. 

Several persons owe their lives to the serv¬ 
ice; doctors praise its convenience and, with 
war clouds gathering, it Is believed that the 
company's forty-odd switchboards through¬ 
out Brooklyn could step into the breach 
fihould normal phono service be disrupted. 

Unexpected developments In a prenatal 
case resulted in an SOS for the attending 
physician. Calls to his home, office, hospital, 
and a club were in vain. One ojierator 
recalled the doctor raved about a small Ital¬ 
ian restaurant he visited twice a year to feast 
on spaghetti swimming in clam sauce and 
washed down with red wine. 

Sure enough the doc was there. He sped 
to his patient in time to deliver a 7-pound 
boy. 

EX-SWITCHBOAED OPERATOR 

Guiding light behind the enterprise is 
genial Bam Schiller, 40. former Wall Street 


runner, truck driver. Insurance clerk, sales¬ 
man, and switchboard operator. This wiry, 
energetic lightweight looks more like a for¬ 
mer pugilist than a successful businessman 
because of his broken nose, symbol of fights 
in the tough neighborhood of his youth. 

While recovering from pneumonia he 
learned to operate a switchboard and landed 
a Job In a hospital where he met his wife, 
Teresa. Even with their combined salaries, 
the Schillers found tough going. Then Bam 
dreamed up his idea of a physicians’ phone 
answering service. Starling with one client 
and a hundred promises he opened a service 
in 1934 in the Bronx. This flopped. Ho 
tried again and failed. Another attempt, 
another fiasco. 

Encouraged by his wife and daughter, 
Maureen, now 16, he tried again in Brooklyn 
in 1037. He clicked. At first ho worked 19 
hours a day. Today, with a large staff man¬ 
ning 10 branches in Flatbush, Boro Park, 
Bensonhurst, Crown Heights, Brownsville, 
Kings Highway and Coney Island, Williams¬ 
burg, Grand Army Plaza, and Midwood, he 
takes it easy. 

The FBI, Northwest Mounted, and Scot¬ 
land Yard arc slow at getting their man com¬ 
pared with phone answering service girls 
tracing a phyKician for an emergency. When 
a subscriber signs up, the operators, in co¬ 
operation with the customer, compile a list 
of yjlaces where he may be reached. This 
file is kept confidential. 

ALWAYS GET THEIR MAN 

Whether the customer is playing golf, hav¬ 
ing a cocktail, or playing canasta at a club, 
these girls rlways get their mnn. 

Customers find the service eliminates 
many headaches. The operators, because of 
their experience, can cut into a line when 
the maid is having a long conversation with 
her boy Irlend and relay any Important 
message. 

The 24-hour-a-day, 7-dayR-a-wcck service 
also handles chores for business offices, fi¬ 
nance companies, oil distributors, elec¬ 
tricians, TV and radio repair shops, dentists, 
and fire adjusters. 

Recently when operators complained 
Brooklyn Telephone Answering Service was 
too much of a mouthful he promised to 
shorten It soon. 

When friends chide him for haunting the 
ofllce for long hours he cuts them short with: 
“This may .seem dull and tedious to you, but 
to me It’s something I love. The thought of 
being useful to someone else and possibly 
saving a life Is the greatest thrill in the 
world.” 


REA in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
highly gratified at the fine progress in 
rural electrification being made in 
South Dakota. A recent report from 
REA here indicates that more than 60 
percent of South Dakota farms are now 
receiving central-station electrical serv¬ 
ice. This represents a jump of 22 per¬ 
cent in the past year. 

During the year 13,500 farms were 
added to the REA system in South Da¬ 
kota. Today more than 40,000 South 
Dakota farms are electrified as a result 
of the efforts of REA. private-power com¬ 
panies, and other distributors. There 
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are 31,355 farms obtaining service from 
the 31 REA cooperatives in South 
Dakota. 

The REA operates 25,581 miles of en¬ 
ergized line in the State, and under loans 
already approved by the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration here in Washing¬ 
ton, the total lineage will be increased 
to 36,088 miles to serve 58,239 of the 
State’s more than 78,000 farms. 

Mr, Speaker. I have long been vitally 
interested in REA and am pleased with 
the advances which have been made na¬ 
tionally and in South Dakota. In both 
the first and second sessions of the Con¬ 
gress I vigorously supported appropria¬ 
tions of funds for REA. I have worked 
with South Dakota REA groups and 
especially the directors cf the East River 
Electric Power Cooperative, an organi¬ 
zation of 21 REA cooperatives, in their 
efforts to expand their transmission fa¬ 
cilities and secure additional and more 
dependable power for South Dakota 
farms. 

I know that REA development will 
continue in South Dakota. The coming 
of hydroelectric power from Missouri 
River dams will be of great benefit in 
bringing lights to every farm home in 
the State. Every effort of REA and 
others interested in orderly development 
of our power resources must be encour¬ 
aged. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 pledge to you and to 
the people of South Dakota that I will 
continue to exert every effort to expand 
rural electrification through a healthy 
REA program. 

Mr. Speaker, another matter to which 
I should like to call your attention is the 
farm problem. 

Since I have been in Congress I have 
devoted a pood deal of my time to agri¬ 
cultural legislation. I represent one of 
the greatest agricultural areas In the 
United States and some of the best farm¬ 
ers in the Nation live in my district. 
As their Representative in Congress, I 
have attempted to deal with their prob¬ 
lems. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say at the outset 
that I believe the farmer deserves full 
100 percent of parity for his goods and 
efforts. I have waged a continuous fight 
since coming to Washington for this 
concept in farm legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
upon farm prosperity rests national 
prosperity. The farmer's economic con¬ 
dition accurately reflects the national 
financial picture. When the farmer is 
prosperous, history has shown that all 
segments of our economy are prosperous. 
When the farmer is in bad financial con¬ 
dition, we have depressions and bad 
times. 

Mr. Speaker. I have attempted to deal 
with this problem through a farm plan 
which I have Introduced in Congress 
known as H. R. 8509. which I intro¬ 
duced on May 15,1950. This plan would 
provide full 100 percent of parity for the 
family-sized farmer. It would be a 
farmer-managed program and it would 
be self-financing. It further recognizes 
the need for on-the-farm storage of farm 
crops and the value of good soil conser¬ 
vation practices. 

My plan operates on the same sound 
theory that any business uses in the con¬ 


duct of its affairs. Surpluses on farms 
have alwasrs been a complexity. Conse¬ 
quently, we must deal with them to solve 
the over-all problem. 

My plan proposes that the farmer 
select local committees and State and 
National boards to manage his program. 
Through these local boards, farmers 
would be assured of full 100 percent of 
parity on that part of their farm crops 
domestically consumed. Each farmer 
would have a quota upon which he would 
be assured full parity. 

Sui’pluses would be disposed of by the 
National Board in exports in accordance 
with United States commitments 
abroad. Excesses would also be chan¬ 
neled into new chcmurgic uses—a field 
that has hardly been explored. 

My plan also provides that surpluses 
be used In a food-stamp program or a 
school-lunch program. 

Mr. Speaker, by the orderly disposal 
of surpluses we arrive at a solution to 
the farm problem without wasting valu¬ 
able food. Pood produced from God's 
ground is utilized by God’s people as He 
intended. It would not spoil and rot in 
caves and warehouses. It would be used. 

Fees charges for the disposal of this 
surplus would finance the program. 
Thus we get away from the New Deal- 
Pair Deal philosophy of solving all prob¬ 
lems by running to the Federal Treas¬ 
ury. The program Is handled In a busi¬ 
nesslike manner. 

Mr. Speaker, my plan is one which 
would be managed by the farmers them¬ 
selves—from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down as at present. The 
farmers would have their own program. 
No bureaucrats would tell them what to 
plant or how to run their farms. 

Mr. Speaker, my plan would also pro¬ 
tect the consumer, because prices would 
be stabilized at parity—which, by defini- 
tion—is a price fair to both producer and 
consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, my farm plan has made 
tremendous progress in Congress in its 
short life. It has already had a hearing 
by the House Agriculture Committee. 
The need for stability of farm prices be¬ 
cause of the Korean war and the world 
emergency should be added reason for its 
early adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, we must continue the 
fight for full parity and a stable farm 
market which I have begun in this Con¬ 
gress. I promise you and I promise the 
farmers of South Dakota that I will con¬ 
tinue this relentless battle. 

Social-Security Improvementi—Ten Mil¬ 
lion More Protected; Benefits Increased 
SO to 100 Percent 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN nm HOUSE OP representatives 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, although 
everyone’s primary concern is still 
focused on the battlefields of Korea, and 


is concerned with the clarification of our 
completely vague foreign policy, there 
ai*e. of course, other things of great con¬ 
sequence going forward at the Capitol 
which affect the lives and security of 
millions of Americans. Of these cur¬ 
rent events, one of the most significant 
was the final enactment into law on 
August 28 of a greatly improved social- 
security system. 

For those of us who have been con¬ 
tinually working toward this end, the 
present act is a culmination of more 
than 5 years of persistent effort. 

And the present bill is worth waiting 
for. It is no mere amendment, but prac¬ 
tically a complete rewriting of the 
law. Scores of beneficial changes have 
been made, protection has been extended 
to nearly 10,000,000 additional persons, 
and individual benefits have been in¬ 
creased from 50 to 100 percent. 

While this law is not the ultimate 
answer to a completely adequate secu¬ 
rity system, and while I still favor the 
exploration of a true national pension 
system, nevertheless, the present law 
is generous and fair beyond our earlier 
expectations, and goes a very long way 
toward providing at least minimum se¬ 
curity for the majority of the working 
people of America. 

With the addition of the 10,000,000 
newly insured workers, about 45.000.000 
of our present working force of 64,000,- 
000 may come under the Social Security 
System. And amongst those still ex¬ 
cluded, including farmers, doctors, law¬ 
yers, engineers, accountants, and the 
like, there are many, If not most, who 
presently do not want coverage under 
the System. 

Among those newly protected are ap¬ 
proximately 1,000.000 regularly em¬ 
ployed domestic servants, almost that 
many farm workers, and persons who are 
partially self-employed such as insur¬ 
ance salesmen, commission drivers, trav¬ 
eling salesmen, and industrial home¬ 
workers. 

A major injustice has been removed by 
covering for the first time the self-em¬ 
ployed. Heretofore the small proprietor 
or contractor, for example, has made a 
contribution of taxes for his few em¬ 
ployees but despite his payments, he 
himself was not covered. Now he may 
be. 

Another major improvement in which 
I take great personal pride is the pro¬ 
vision allowing war veterans an arbi¬ 
trary wage credit of $160 per month for 
all the time they spent in service. It 
was grossly unfair to penalize the vet¬ 
eran who was involuntarily out of civil¬ 
ian employment for periods up to four 
years or more, and this provision under 
the new law, which is of direct benefit 
to thousands of South Jersey veterans, is 
the result of the adoption of my own 
bill. H. R. 69. which I introduced on 
January 3, 1947, and which I reintro¬ 
duced January 13, 1949, and which has 
now been enacted into permanent law. 

Death benefits are changed and im¬ 
proved as are payments to survivors. 
TTie widow of an insured worker still 
receives three-quarters of the primary 
benefit, but there is now three-quarters 
additional allowance for the first child, 
and additional benefits for additional 
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Children, so that now a widow with 3 
children could get a maximum of $150 
per month. 

It is unfortunate that the provision 
contained in the original House bill for 
permanently or totally disabled persons 
was cut out by the Senate, but on the 
other hand, the public assistance pro¬ 
gram, which matches State funds, is 
greatly liberalized. 

I agree that the adoption of the so- 
called Knowland amendment in this 
legislation was of debatable wisdom, but 
it would have been a tragic mistake to 
have recommitted this bill for any 
further corrections. Such a recommittal 
would have unquestionably killed the 
bill until next year, and as it is, it goes 
into immediate effect commencing with 
September, and payments made in early 
October will reflect increases granted by 
the pi-esent law. 

A couple of examples will clearly show 
the increased benefits which will be im¬ 
mediately payable: An insured worker 
earning $200 a month with only 5 years 
coverage would formerly have been paid 
a retirement of but $37 per month, now 
the pension would be $65 per month. A 
retired man and wife with 30 years cov¬ 
erage would have formerly gotten $78 
per month, and now would receive $120 
per month. 

now BENETITS ARE INCREASED 

The following table shows how retire¬ 
ment beneflts will be increased under the 
new social-security law. The new fig¬ 
ures are for workers who retire at age 
65 after June 30, 1952, with at least six 
quarter-years of coverage after next 
December 31: 
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The following table shows how pri¬ 
mary benefits will increase immediately 
for those now retired or those who may 
retire before having six quarters of cov¬ 
erage after December 31: 
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Firemen, policemen, school teachers, 
and those presently covered by pension 
funds in New Jersey are, in accordance 
with the desire expressed by the over¬ 
whelming majority of them, excluded 
from this national system. Most of 


them preferred their own local pension 
funds. Other municipal employees may 
come into the Federal plan. Local offices 
of the Social Security Board will provide 
further details. 

On the whole, while of course imper¬ 
fect, this is a good law, and takes a big 
forward step in providing reasonable 
minimum security for the American 
people. 


Support UMT Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.LC.GATH1NGS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1950 

Ml*. GATHTNGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
for August 20, 1950: 

Support UM'l’ Bn.L 

Memphis Post. No. 1. of the American 
IiC^,lon is asking all local and civic clubs to 
give active support to efforts on behalf of a 
universal military training program. A con¬ 
certed effort Is being made by veterans’ or- 
giinlzutlons to have such a program author¬ 
ized by the CongreFs at this session. Such 
a program l.s regarded as being essential to 
national survival, is wanted by the DeleiiLO 
Dejiartment and should be activated as soon 
as the Army can spare the men and time to 
get at it. 

The support the Legion wants from local 
groups and individuals is that of favorable 
expression by them to Senators McKem.ar 
and Kefauver and Reprosentalive Davis, 
'I’iie Legion’s suggestion l.s excellent, and wo 
hope it will be adopted by all our readers 
regardless of where they live in the mid- 
South. 

A UMT bill ha.s been Introduced In the 
Senate by Chairman Tydings iDemocrat, 
Maryland ), a war veteran with a very gal¬ 
lant record, who told the Senate the grim 
truth tliat we will never again enjoy the time 
to get ready for war. This Congress and this 
country cannot get. ready for world war III, 
There is no such thing a.s getting ready. 
You simply get ready as best you can. 

Because we have not been and are not even 
now ready lor war even on the scale of that 
In Korea, American elements which were 
committed to action soon alter the Korean 
War started are still In the line—denied be¬ 
cause of lack of replacements the rest periods 
they should have. 

We hope every reader will toll his or her 
Congre.sbman that they must start building 
up a tremendou.s pool of trained manpower 
through univer.sal inllllary training, and that 
It must be undertaken this year and not 
next, when It may bo altogether too late. 


Tapping of Africa’s Rich Resources 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED MARSHALL 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for 
centuries the developing of the rich re¬ 


sources in Africa have been delayed 
largely because of the prevalence of dis¬ 
ease. Under the ECA’s technical as¬ 
sistance program, the United States is 
attempting to assist in solving the prob¬ 
lems of health by the control of disease¬ 
carrying insects. 

With the control of disease in Africa, 
it will open up for the world resources 
which will be very helpful in raising the 
standard of living of millions of people 
In the world. The application of mod¬ 
ern science and technology to raising 
the standard of life of all mankind to 
minimum civilized levels and hence to 
the achievement of victory over famine, 
malnutrition, disease, and misery will 
certainly assist the world in the direction 
of peace. 

As well as developing the social and 
economic life in Africa, it will also as¬ 
sist the economic life of many of the 
more developed countries. Many of 
these more developed countries are de¬ 
pendent upon the importation of many 
basic minerals and raw materials. In 
some cases the sources of these minerals 
and materials are becoming exhausted. 
It is important to the economy of these 
countries that new resources be found 
and developed to the maximum extent. 
It is important that we call on our Amer¬ 
ican scientists to examine and make 
reports about these resources. It is im¬ 
portant to our economy and national de¬ 
fense that we obtain information con¬ 
cerning these vast resources in advance 
in order that we may take advantage of 
the situation politically. 

By the direction and utilization of the 
products in assisting the economy of the 
African continent, we can materially de¬ 
crease the monetary assistance contrib¬ 
uted by this country in attempting to 
assist in increasing world trade. In 
making a survey of the resources of Af¬ 
rica, it wuuld seem desirable to deter¬ 
mine particularly the possibility of the 
production of power, and since many 
of the countries of the world have made 
rapid strides in the development and 
utilization of peat, it would seem desir¬ 
able to give attention to this important 
resource. It appears that the United 
States could supply men who have made 
a study of these problems to assist in 
this development. By rendering this as¬ 
sistance, it would not only establish 
friendly relationships with the people of 
Africa but could very easily prevent 
these rich resources from falling into 
the hands of those who might use them 
to our disadvantage. 

At this time I also wish to call the 
attention of the House to the expendi¬ 
ture of approximately $1,000,000 allo¬ 
cated to promote industrialization of 340 
square miles of Holland now almost en¬ 
tirely devoted to peat cutting. This 
program will mechanize this industry, 
thus making it possible for the utiliza¬ 
tion of these resources. It is by this 
type of assistance that the United States 
not only establishes friendly relation¬ 
ships but also is able to build the econ¬ 
omy of the w^orld by increasing living 
standards to promote the ways of peace. 
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Register and Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. McGuire 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September t, 1950 

Mr. McGUIRjii. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the text of a radio broad¬ 
cast by me on the important subject, 
Register and Vote. 

This is your Congressman, John McGuire. 

I should like to talk to you about the free¬ 
dom of the ballot box. Voting has been 
termed the sacred right of every citizen. 
Voting Is more thtin that; it is a duty. Vot¬ 
ing is one of the major foundation stones of 
our democracy. There is more to voting 
than merely going to the polls on election 
day. Many people, millioiib of people, do not 
and caunot vote, because they do not regis¬ 
ter. It is up to you as a thinking citizen to 
get your name on the registration books, and 
then vote next November. 

When you were In school as a youngster 
you stood up with the rest of the kids, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the flag of the 
United Slates of America. Don’t let that 
schooltlnie pledge end your Job as a useful 
citizen. That pledge was to impress upon 
you your priceless heritage as a free citizen 
ul the United States. Make that pledge 
come true by exerrisiug your franchise—by 
registering and then voting in all elections. 

It is the sad truth that only half of the 
eligible voters went to the polls in the 1048 
presidential election and cast their ballots. 
It is also the sad truth that a much smaller 
peicentage of eligible voters voted in 1048 
than in 1896. 

We have greater problems today than ever 
before. The survival of a free world is at 
stake. It is more necessary that the people 
expreis their will today than ever before In 
history. It is more important that the voice 
of democracy speak today than ever before. 

It’s your solemn obligation to have your 
say 111 the solutions to this and all other 
probicm.s of govcvnmeut, Americans fought 
and died just a lew years ago and are fighting 
again today to preserve that heritage of free¬ 
dom. for which our forefathers fought many 
generations ago. 

By wise decisions at home, and wise choices 
at the ballot box, we can elect those who 
represent all the voters and not Just a part 
of the voters. We can preserve our freedom, 
and create a peaceful world, and a prosperous 
America. Government is therefore your 
business. All of the activities of govern¬ 
ment, national and local, affect you percon- 
ally, Intimately, and directly. They affect 
your Jobg, your homes, the prices you pay, 
the education and the future of your chil¬ 
dren. 

Inaction settles nothing, and causes trou¬ 
ble. Don’t let George do it. Make your ac¬ 
tion in government positive and effective. 

Register. And then vote. The lost day 
you can register in Connecticut is October 21. 
And If you are not registered by then, you 
cannot vote in November. 

The dates and hours for registering in the 
towns in the Third Congressional District 
are as follows: 

Bethany at the town hall on the follow¬ 
ing Saturdays: September 23, October 14, and 
October 21, from 9 a. m, to 6 p. m. 

Branford at the town hall, September 22, 
from 5 p. m. to B p. m.; October 14 from 10 
a. m. to 6 p. m.; and October 21, from 10 a. m, 
to 8 p. m. 

Cheshire at the town hall on the following 
Saturdays: September 23, from 9 a. m. to 12 


noon; October 14 from 0 a. m. to 6 p. m.: and 
October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

East Haven at the town hall on the fol¬ 
lowing Saturdays: September 23 from 9 a. m. 
to 3 p. m.; October 14 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m.; 
and October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Guilford at the town hall on the follow¬ 
ing Saturdays: September 23 from 9 a. m. to 
12 noon; October 14 from 9 a. m. to 6 p, m.; 
October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Hamden at the town hall on Saturday. Oc¬ 
tober 14 and October 21, from 9 a. m. to 8 
p. m. 

Madison at the town hall on the following 
Saturdays: September 23 from 9 a. m.. to 12 
noon; October 14 from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; and 
October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Meriden at tho city hall on Saturday. Oc- 
toI>er 14 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m.; Friday, Oc¬ 
tober 20 from 2 p. m. to 8 p. m. and Saturday, 
October 21. from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Milford at the town hall on Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 26 from 5 p. m. to B p. m.; Saturday, 
October 14 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m.: Vvedne.s- 
clay, October 18, from 1 p. m. to 8 p. m.; and 
on Saturday, October 21, from 9 a. m. to 

8 p. m 

New Haven nt the city hall on Saturday, 
October 14 from 9 n. m. to 8 p. m.; and Mon¬ 
day, October 16 through Saturday, October 
21. from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

North Branford on the following Satur¬ 
days, September 23 from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., at 
North Branford tow'ii hall; October 14 from 

9 a. m. to 6 p. m. at Northford Community 
House; and October 21 Irom 0 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
at North Branford town hull. 

North Haven at the town hall on the fol¬ 
lowing Saturdays: September 23 from 9 a. m. 
to 6 p. m.; October 14 from 0 a. m. to 6 p. m.; 
and October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p .m. 

Orange at the town hall on Saturday. Sep¬ 
tember 23 from 1 p, m. to 4 p. m.; Saturday, 
October 14 from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. and Satur¬ 
day. October 21, from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Wallingford at the town hall on Tuohclay, 
September 19 from 5 p. m. to 8 p. m.; Satur¬ 
day, October 14 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m.; 
Tiiur{5<fay, October 19, from 7 p. m. to 9 p. m, 
at Yalesville tov/n hall, and Saturday, Oc¬ 
tober 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. ni. 

West Haven at tho town hall on Friday, 
September 22 from 5 p. m. to 8 p. m.; Satur¬ 
day, October 14, irom 9 a. m. to 8 p. m.; Sat¬ 
urday, October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Woudbrldgo at tho town hall on Tue.sday, 
September 19 from 9 a. m. to 12 noon; Sat¬ 
urday, October 14, from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; 
Saturday, October 21 from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Merabera of the Armed Forces may register 
at their town halls any weekday. 

Register and play a rolo m democracy’s 
flgbt against totalitarianism. 


The Eleventh Anniversary of the Nazi At¬ 
tack on Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the eleventh anniversary of the 
Nazi attack on Poland, beginning World 
War II and Its tragic train of events. 

I have a communication from an 
American citizen friend of Polish ex¬ 
traction who holds that it is particularly 
appropriate on this day, when our boys 
are dying in Korea, to remind the world 
that forces of aggression and imperial- 
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Ism are threatening freedom even as 
they did in 1939. 

My correspondent makes the following 
points: 

1. Poland, a free and democratic Republic, 
a true friend of the United Statefi, had in 
1939 two valid pacts of nonaggi*e8£>ion with 
Germany and Soviet Russia. 

2. Poland was a member of the League of 
Nations and an ally of France and Great 
Britain. 

3. Without provocation and without warn¬ 
ing, Hitler’s Germany attacked Poland on 
September 1,1939, in the same fashion as the 
Soviet-led troops of North Korea attacked 
South Korea on June 25, 1950. 

4. Hitler’s attack on Poland was made 
possible by Stalin, who on August 25, 1939, 
approved the Soviet-German Treaty. 

5. Acting In connivance with Hitler, Sialin 
ordered his troops to invade Poland on Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1939, thus preventing Poland’s 
armed forces from further resisting the Nazi 
invaders. 

6. In a subsequent meeting at Moscow. 
Poland wan divided between Nazi Germany 
and Stalin’s Soviet Russia. 

7. The pattern of aggression now stretch¬ 
ing over an 11-year period has thus been eet. 
Nazi Germany has been liquidated; the other 
partner. Stalin's Russia, has been permitted 
to acquire Poland and 12 other independent 
nations, including China. 

8. Neither during the war, nor upon its 
completion, has the Polish Nation accepted 
defeat and enslRvcment. The Polish Army 
fought at the side of the United States, 
British, and French troops all through the 
war, and the Polish Nation is today as unan- 
ImouBly oiJposcd to the Communist rule as it 
was opposed to the Nazi occupation. 

I recall so well that when I returned 
from a trip to Europe and the Middle 
East in the fall of 1947 I warned my 
countrymou that communism was on the 
march, bc‘nt on destroying our way of life. 
I contended that we should build up our 
military defenses and halt the sending of 
war potentials to the Soviet Union. Be¬ 
latedly, and after a terrific cost, we have 
begun to do these things. 

It is my prayer that those nations as- 
.nociaied with our own in protecting free- 
c'(^m and striving for world peace will 
hjon be able to end the present conflict 
and, by continually focusing the spot¬ 
light on aggressors, their techniques and 
nefarious ends, will cause the entire 
world to sec that peace can only be en¬ 
joyed when men are truly free. The 
Polish people are long-sufloring, but 
justice must be their reward. 


Legislative Record of Hon. John Davit 
of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONI N. SADUK 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement by the former Governor of 
Connecticut, Hon. James C. Shannon, 
having reference to our colleague the 
gentleman from the Fourth District IMr. 
Lo’jceI, Republican nominee for Gover¬ 
nor of the great Constitution State. 
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Governor Shannon’s statement has great 
credibility due to his extended experi¬ 
ence as counsel for labor, he being an 
attorney of much ability and good repu¬ 
tation. His high evaluation of Mr. 
Lodge follows: 

I would like to comment on some stnte- 
menta that have been given wide publicity 
in the past week or so, by certain spokesmen 
for laoor political action orgHnlzailoiis. 
about v;lmt thov claim to be the record of 
John Lodge, Republican nominee lor Gov¬ 
ernor, on tlie basis of his votes as a Member 
of Congress. 

I do not think that I need to discuss 
these statements In detail, as Coiigre.-^sinan 
Lodck already has clone so from Washing¬ 
ton, where he is doing his duty us a Con- 
pres.'^niaij and has relutcd In every delall 
the statements Intended to .support the enn- 
tciitioii that he la not a friend of the work- 
hig people. 

The siatomcnt.s by the labor spokesmen are 
false, us llie lecord proves. Noi, only that, 
but thousands of Connecticut citizens, who 
keep liilonned about what is going on in 
Congress, know that the statements are 
false, because they are familiar with Mr. 
Lodge's record In CongresH, which coincides 
with progre.ssivo Republican action and with 
tlio Republican platform in recommending 
and approving legtslatlon which is lor the 
best Interests of ail of us. 

The labor spokesmen have endorsed all of 
the Democratic candidates, and presumably 
are determined to attack all ol tiie Hepubli- 
can candidates, although it is cpilte appar¬ 
ent that they speak only for themsclveo, and 
have no proxies for the votes ol any other 
union members. 

The members of organized labor In Con¬ 
necticut arc nccu.stomcd to doing tliolr own 
thinking on political as well ns on other 
matters. They will do so in tills instanco 
again, because Mr. Lodge has a very liberal 
and sensible record on labor leglsUition, 
which can be easily proven. 

The same thing applies to the other state¬ 
ments made against Mr. Lodge, that he voted 
ngnmst aid to Korea, and that he voted 
against social security. The spokesmen who 
made these statements surely mast liavo 
known better, lor it is ubsulutely clear that 
Louge voted for aid to Korea, not once, but 
twice; and he also voted lor the amplifica¬ 
tion of .social security, not once, taut twice. 

Thof.e who utter the misstatements I have 
reloiTcd to are doing a disservice to all of 
the momheis of afTillated labor groups. 
There i.s no Jualhlcatlon for a campaign of 
Ivirc-faced iintrui.hs, and I am sure tliut 
labor union members themselves will be 
quick to resent it. 

It Is particularly ironical for Mr. Lodge to 
be thus attacked tav labor mouthpieces tor 
the Demcjcratlc candidates, because not only 
is his labor record us rood as any candidate 
now seeking elcdlon, but he himself Is now 
and for many ycur.s has b<^cn a bona lUie 
member of the American Federation of Labor 
Union. 


The MacArthur Episode 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the followinff radio address de¬ 
livered by me over Station WCSH: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
shall talk to you this evening about the epi¬ 


sode of the MacArthur message, because I 
consider it extremely important and reveal¬ 
ing. 

The facts of the situation are these. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled In con¬ 
vention In ChlcuP:o. had on August 17 cabled 
their greetings to General MacArthur, to¬ 
gether. I assume, with a complimentary ex¬ 
pression of coiillidcnce in his leadership. The 
general replied to this message with a cable. 
In which he thought fit to give the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars a statement of the stra¬ 
tegic and political considerations applicable 
to the defense of Formosa. The entire cable 
occupies approximately two columns in the 
New York Times. In it. the general states 
that he believes it in the public Interest 
to state hla 'Tews about the relationship of 
Formosa to our strategic potential in the 
Pacific. 

He explains carefully the changes wrought 
by the last war. Before the war, our west¬ 
ern strategic Iroiitier lay oil the littoral 
lino of the Americas, with an exposed 
Island salient extending out through Ha¬ 
waii, Midway, and Guam to the Philippines. 
Now our strategic frontier embraces the en¬ 
tire Paclflc Ocean, which the General says 
has become a vast moat to protect us as 
long as we hold it. “If we hold this line,** 
the general says, “we may have peace: lose 
it, and war is Inevitable. The geographic 
location of Formosa Is such that In the 
hand of a power unfriendly to the United 
States, It constitutes an enemy salient In 
the very center of this defen.sive perimeter. 
ICO to 150 miles clo.ser to the adjueent 
friendly segments—Okinawa and the Philip- 
piiies—thnn any point in continental Asia.” 
In the hands of a hostile power, Formosa 
could, he .says, “checkmate defensive or 
counter-offensive operations by friendly 
forces based on Okinawa and the Philip¬ 
pines.” 

The last four paragraphs of this message 
are so significant and are expressed with 
such force and dignity that I feel compelled 
to quote them in full, 

“Nothing could be more fallacious than 
the threadbare argument by those who ad¬ 
vocate appeasement and deteatism In the 
Pacific that it we defend Formosa wc alien¬ 
ate continental Asia. 

“Tliose who speak thus do not understand 
the Orient. They do not grant that it is the 
pattern of tJ^e oriental psychology to re¬ 
spect and fiillow nggre.^’sive, resolute, and 
dynamic leadership—to quickly turn on a 
leadership characterized by timidity or vacil¬ 
lation"-and they underestimate the oriental 
inent.allty. Nothing in the last fy years has 
so Inspired the Far East as the American 
determination to pre.serve the bulwarks of 
our Pacific Ocean stratoglc position from 
future eiicronrhment, for lew of its people 
fail accurately to appraise the saleguard 
such determination brings to their free In- 
btJlutlons. 

“To j)ursuc any other course would bo to 
turn over the fruits of our I’uclfic victory to 
H potential enemy. It would shift any fu¬ 
ture battle area 6.000 miles eastward to the 
coasts of the American continents, our own 
home coast; it would completely expose our 
friends In Australia and New Zealand, our 
friends In Indonesia, our friends in Japan, 
and other areas, to the lustful thrusts of 
those who stand for slavery against liberty* 
for atheism as against God. 

“Tlio decision of President Truman on June 
27 lighted into flame a lump of hope through¬ 
out AvSla that was burning dlmlv toward ex¬ 
tinction. It marked for the Par East the 
focal and turning point In this area’s strug¬ 
gle for freedom. It swept aside in one great 
monumental stroke all of the hyprocrisy and 
the sophistry which has confused and de¬ 
luded so many people distant from the actual 
eccne.” 

Please note that this message contains no 
criticism by General MacArthur of his mili¬ 
tary 6U])erlor$, and Implies none. On th# 


contrary, the closing paragraph accords the 
highest'praise to the statesmanship of Presi¬ 
dent Truman, when on June 27 the President 
“ordered the United States Seventh Fleet 
to prevent any attack upon Formosa,” 

Of course, I do not know what considera¬ 
tions Induced In General MacArthur the be¬ 
lief that it was In the public intere.st for 
lor him to state the strategic considerations 
in the detail vhlch he did. Whether his 
patience had been tried beyond endurance by 
having military considerations overruled in 
the State Department I cannot say. It Is 
possible of course to take the position that a 
naval or military man should never give any 
public expression of his ideas about the na¬ 
tional welfare. There was a good deal of 
dlscu&alon on this point a year or so ago 
when Admiral Denleld gave his testimony 
before the Committee on Armed Forces. 
However, tills may be, I do not hesitate to 
express my own opinion tluit an authoritative 
statement of the military considerations 
applicable to the defense of Formosa is very 
much in the public interest. 

No statement could be more dignified and 
from my jioint of view no statement could 
possibly be truer than General MacArthur’s. 
This IS the first authoritative military state¬ 
ment that the American people have had on 
the whole Formosa question. Secretary 
Johnson said In recent testimony before a 
House Committee that last winter’s decl.sion 
not to defend Formosa was not a military 
decision but that it was taken In the top 
echelons, which means of course by President 
Truman and Secretary Ache.son. 

In ordering General MacArthur to retract 
the statement President Truman exercised 
what I presume are his undisputed rights ns 
Commander In Chleff. However, the practical 
eff'‘ct ol what the President has done seems 
to be most unfortunate. Last winter when 
the discussion first arose fibout the wisdom 
of holding Formosa the President never 
stated the arguments cither for or against 
our aiding the Chinese forces on Formosa. 
On January 5, he simply said that we would 
not provide military aid or advice, and Secre¬ 
tary Acheson .s.ald that the decision had to do 
“with the fundamental integrity of tho 
United State.s and with maintaining in the 
world the belief that when the United States 
takes a position It sticks to that position and 
does not change It by reason of transitory ex¬ 
pediency or advantage.” 

The difficulty with the President’s recent 
message is that it throws new doubt on 
what we actually are going to do about For¬ 
mosa. We 1 might the war to protect the ter¬ 
ritorial into^rh y of Chinn. Had we been will¬ 
ing to alIo\; Jf'p.aii to conquer China, there 
never would have been an attack on Pearl 
Harbor. We etartecl at Yalta to reverr.e this 
policy of preserving the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of Chln.i, and inaugiirnted the pol¬ 
icy of allowing China to be dismembered. 

In January inr.O President Truman said In 
effect, If the Chinese Commiuilsls can cap¬ 
ture Formo.sa that is okay with us. Then 
in his statement 1o the Nation in June Pres¬ 
ident Truman .said: “I have ordered tho 
United States Seventh Fleet to prevent any 
attack on Formosa, and I have requested the 
Chine.se Government on Formosa to cease all 
air and sea operations against the mainland.” 

Now what I want to know, what the Ameri¬ 
can people want to know, what Chiang Kai- 
shek must want to know, and what I am sure 
Stalin and the Politburo want to know is 
whether the United States Is going to save 
Formosa or save the face of Mr. Acheson and 
the leftist bloc in the State Department. If 
we are going to spve Mr. Acheson’s face, 
then I entertain the most genuine apprehen¬ 
sion as to whether we are going to save the 
United States. Because from the moment 
that we reversed our policy of aggressively 
preserving the integrity of China, Secretary 
Achc”on has been uniformly and eprcglously 
wrong. As a result of this uncertainty every¬ 
body Is confused, not the least Mr. Stalin* 
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Whom in this particular we ought not to be 
confusing. 1 do not see how Chlang Kai- 
shek and his Government can reach any con¬ 
clusion other than that the Government of 
the United States Is vacillating hopelessly 
in a situation which it either docs not com¬ 
prehend at all or comprehends only Inter¬ 
mittently. 

Furthermore, the President’s new attitude 
leads me to wonder whether the pro-Com- 
munist group in the State Department is not 
back In the saddle. If It Is, then the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Government Is going to be 
recognized, its delegates are going to be seat¬ 
ed in the Security Council, and all hope for 
URing the United Nations as an instru¬ 
mentality for enforcing world peace is gone. 

This is a deplorable situation and only one 
man can clean it up. That la the President 
of the United States. Will he clarify the 
situation or will he confound it even further 
If Indeed greater confusion be possible? 


The Fifty-first National Encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OP REl^^ARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septevibcr 1, 1950 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the fifty- 
first national encampment of the Vet¬ 
erans of Porei^rTn Wars have been held at 
Chicago, III., from August 27 to Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1950. The delegates to this con¬ 
vention have all seen service on foreign 
soil in the defense of our country. 
They are truly representative American 
citizens, and they adopted at that con¬ 
vention two resolutions which I feel rep¬ 
resent the feeling of the majority of 
American citizens today. 

The first resolution, condemning the 
policies and procedures of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, was passed by a vote 
of 3,495 to 5. and the resolution deplor¬ 
ing and condemning the present policies 
of our Department of State was passed 
by a vote of 3,497 to 3. Those resolu¬ 
tions follow; 

Department op Depenbb 

Whereas the present events In the early 
weeks of the Korean campaign clearly re¬ 
vealed that our Department of Defense was 
completely unprepared to enforce our foreign 
policy; and 

Whereas hundreds and hundreds of poorly 
equipped and inadequately trained American 
boys were required to make the supreme sac¬ 
rifice against a savage and well-armed foe 
in the mountains and on the plains of 
Korea; and 

Whereas the Congress has appropriated 
billions of dollars for national defense since 
the close of World War II with the belief 
based on repeated assurance from responsible 
omcialB of the Department of Defense that 
our Nation would thereby have a balanced 
and adequate defense force to support our 
national policy and to be ready to cope with 
any emergency short of total war: and 

Whereas the first test of armed strength 
which came in Korea revealed that in spite 
of repeated assurances by responsible officials 
of the Department of Defense and the boast 
that if we were attacked at 4 we would strike 
back at 6, we did not have adequate armed 
forces to stop and hurl back the Communist 
forces of North Korea: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved by the fifty-first encarnpment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States in convention assembled in Chicago, 
IlL, August 27 to September 1,1950, That the 
encampment go on record as condemning 
these disastrous and capricious procedures 
of the Department of Defense which have 
brought our Nation’s defenses to their 
present shameful and Inadequate condition 
in the face of the present threat of Com¬ 
munist world-wide aggression and call upon 
the President of the United States to seek out 
and appoint new and competent leadership 
in the Department of Defense, 

Department op State 

Whereas the present policy of our State 
Department has failed to attain the objec- 
tivefi for which the Veterans of World War 
I and II fought and won to secure permanent 
peace; and 

Whereas the great majority of the em¬ 
ployees of the Department of State are hon¬ 
est, patriotic, and hard working, it seems, 
however, for some time past, the Department 
has been infiltrated with some persons whose 
leaning appears to be wholly totalitarian, or 
V’ho lack necessary ability and good old- 
fashioned American common sense; and 

Whereas in 1939 Stalin had behind the iron 
curtain 180,000,000 persons and now by rea¬ 
son of the vascillatlng* and apiieasing policy 
pursued by the Department of State, there 
are 300.000,000 persons back of the iron cur¬ 
tain, and unless a firm and determined policy 
la adopted by the State Department many 
millions more will be brought under Com¬ 
munist domination; and 

Whereas it appears that our Intcllij^enco 
operation in the Department of State today 
has been weak and Inelfectlve: Now, there¬ 
fore. be it 

Resolved by the flfiy-ftist annual encamp¬ 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, That we deplore the 
present policy of our Department of State 
which is endangering the very e::lbtonco 
of our beloved country; and be it furthci* 

Resolved, That those persons in the em¬ 
ployment of our State Department whose 
misfeasance and nonfeasance has resulted in 
the failure of diplomatic relations be Im¬ 
mediately discharged from Government 
service and be it further resolved that our 
foreign intelligence be streshed so that wo 
may be second to none in the world in that' 
field; and be it further 

Resolved, That those persons In our State 
Department whose loyalty to American ideals 
Is questionable shall be forthwith dis¬ 
missed from the service and the President 
of the United States Is respectfully petitioned 
to seek out and appoint new patriotic and 
able persons in the Department of State; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution bo 
transmlted to the President of the United 
States and to the presiding officials of the 
two Flouses of Congress, and to the Sec¬ 
retary of State. 


A Defendant Who Won’t Defend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, i950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the peo¬ 
ple in my district are aroused and 
angered at what appears to be collusion 
between the Housing Expediter and cer¬ 
tain labor organizations in the matter 


of decontrol of rents In the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Based upon the facts in my possession, 
I ask a congressional Investigation of the 
Housing Expediter’s conduct in this case, 
and if the facts arc borne out, I demand 
his removal from oflace upon the grounds 
of a deliberate attempt to retard or stop 
the legal decontrol of the city of Los 
Angeles as provided for by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Wednesday afternoon, August 30, at 
a special court of appeals session to hear 
aiguments to restrain the Housing Ex¬ 
pediter from doing what this Congress 
has directed him to do, the Housing Ex¬ 
pediter’s attorney refused to defend him¬ 
self. Instead, he In effect sided with a 
CTO attorney against the city of Los 
Angeles and the position the city has 
taken in the matter of local rent 
decontrol. 

Earlier in the week a United States 
district court judge threw out the case 
brought by the unions seeking to restrain 
the Expediter from decontrolling Los 
Angeles. The city’s charges that the 
court did not have jurisdiction and that 
the case was brought prematurely be¬ 
fore the Expediter had acted on the city’s 
resolution, was sustained by the ruling. 

The Los Angeles City Council published 
notice of public hearing 10 days before 
the hearing was held July 28 in City 
Plall. The council adopted the neces¬ 
sary resolution after hearing, as Con¬ 
gress prescribed, by a 10 to 4 vote. One 
councilman was absent. The resolution, 
under the city charter, properly certified, 
was duly forwarded to the Housing Ex¬ 
pediter who received it here in Wash¬ 
ington August 2. Thus the city fully 
complied with the law. Then followed 
an unexplained delay of 10 days. Dur¬ 
ing this time the Expediter made no pub¬ 
lic statement, to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge. He did nothing although the reso¬ 
lution was in his possession all of that 
time. 

Then for some unknown reason on 
August 14 Mr. Woods appeared unin¬ 
vited before the City Council of hos An¬ 
geles. He urged the council to recon¬ 
sider its decontrol action and instead give 
the property owners a 15 percent rent 
hike, but keep controls on until Decem¬ 
ber 31. This is known as the Chicago 
formula. The council voted 10 to 5 
against such a proposal. One council¬ 
man asked Woods; 

Who Invited you here? We didn’t. We’re 
curious to know. 

Woods evaded the question. The 
mayor Issued a statement that he had 
not asked Woods to come to Los Angeles. 
I would like to know who did invite him. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are affidavits 
In connection with the case heard in 
district court to prove that the Housing 
Expediter’s Office supplied the unions 
with the names of the tenants whose 
names appear as part of the com*t action 
to restrain Woods from Issuing the de¬ 
control order. 

I should like to quote from an affidavit 
of one Louis L. Drouet which was filed 
August 28 In connection with the case 
heard here in district court: 

On the night of August 24, 1950,1 attended 
a meeting held at 6164 Santa Monica Boule¬ 
vard. Los Angeles, Calif., at which Mr. Leon 
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Clifton, public relntlouB counsel for the A. P, 
of L. CloiKft’ Union 770, stated that the day 
that li;;he Woods was in town he had dinner 
with him after he had spoken in the coun¬ 
cil chambers and Tltjhe Woods saw eye to 
eye with him and would propram with him. 
Mr. Clifton said that their delaying tactics 
and Injunctions have only Blartod, that if 
this judpe failed to issue a resirainliig order 
they v;erc* going to file a writ ot supersideo, 
and that was a beauiy. It would really 
cl'^lny it lor a long time, and the.se delays 
were always saving the tenants money and 
tbnt they would keep this thiug going and 
li e ad tlie delays possible In the law. At 
least they may he able to delay Jt until the 
recall went through and until a State-wido 
elf'•lion was held, and by all means to vote 
for Junniy RooBOvelt and Helen Gahagan 

DoCGLAh. 

Ml’. Speaker, th's deliberate attempt 
by til? Kousiiis Expediter to bypass Lho 
lent law.s approved by this Congress is 
sullicijiit evidence to demand his re¬ 
moval from office. 

Woods admitted to the council that 
its procedure was legal and in order. He 
said he would return to Washington and 
immediately issue the decontrol order, 
Ke also hinted that he knew an injunc¬ 
tion was in process. I a.sk, why did he 
go to Los Angeles in the first place? 

Mr. J?peaker, it is significant, to fur¬ 
ther prove collusion between the Ex¬ 
pediter and union officials, that when 
(he Expediter appeared before the city 
council on August 14 he stated for the 
first time publicly, to the best of my 
knowledge, that he would decontrol Los 
Angeles rents upon his return to Wash- 
ineten. It was the first public acknowl¬ 
edgment that th^ council’s resolution 
was in order. It is not a mere coinci¬ 
dence that the basis of the complaint for 
the injunction was predicated upon 
Woods’ threatened intention of decon- 
ti’olling rents in the city of Los Angeles. 
7'he complaint, according to court rec¬ 
ords VI'as executed August 10.4 days prior 
to the time that Woods made his first 
public statement concerning decontrol 
of Los Angeles rents. 

To show further collusion. Mr. Drouct 
also stated that he attended another 
meeting August 16 at 2200 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., at winch Mr. 
Maxwell Miller was in charge. Mr. 
Miller stated at this meeting that the 
liall was donated free. The hall is 
known a.s Farber’s Park View Manor. 
Mr. Farber was investigated, Mr. Drouet 
stated, and found that he advertised 
daily in the Daily People’s World, a Com¬ 
munist-controlled paper, w’hich for the 
past year had been sponsoring and lead¬ 
ing the fight to keep control on real 
property. 

I quote again from Mr. Drouet's 
statement: 

Mr. Maxwell Miller Informed the gathering 
and stated he wanted no money from the 
pe{)ple present, that they had $10,000 to re¬ 
call Councilmcn Ed Davenport and Don 
Allen, but he needs lota of affidavits of many 
hardship cuses to present In Washington, 
D. C. He stated Tlghe Woods was served 
twice with a summons, once in Washington, 
D. C., and once In Los Angeles, Thot Woods 
had to be served In his place of residence. 
That they Invited Tlghe Woods to Los 
Angeles; that they had 100 attorneys to help 


all tenants with eviction notices, that the 
A. F. of L. and CIO attorneys would help 
them also back In Washington: that the 
purpose of this fight In Los Angeles was of 
tnujor importance because if controls were 
removed in Los Angeles the rest of the large 
cities would follow suit and a precedent 
would be established—that as a result of 
having placed Tl,ghc Woods under the re¬ 
straining order which had been served on 
him they wore delaying the rent increases 
and saving the tenants $2,000,000 per month; 
that iliia mellifJd of delay would enable them 
to also circulate a referendum petitlun bo 
they could foice an eleetlou in the citv of 
I.,os Angeles. He introduced Leo Oondninn, 
CIO man sent here by Walter Rciithcr to aid 
in the iifiht to continue rent controls, ife 
spoke ol the good Congressman and the bad 
and urged all pre.scnt to vote for Hulln 
Gajiagan Douglas for United States Senator 
and lor Jimmy Roosevelt lor governor. 
Alter the meeting I stated to Moxwcll Miller 
that he was using Communi.st-iront tactics 
to delay the decontrol ol rents niid get 
crowds out oil the pretense of being friends 
of the tenants but in reality he \va.s cam- 
paignlng lor Jimmy RoOvSevelt and Helin 
Gatiagan Douglas, the answer from Mr. 
Maxwell Miller being Just a sneer. 

Wood’s general counsel. Mr. Dupree, 
stated in a sworn deposition that he knew 
of the injunction action on the morning 
of the day that it was filed. Woods 
appeared before the city council at 10 
a. m.. August 14. Pacific daylight saving 
time. That would be 1 p. m., Washing¬ 
ton time. In other words, when Woods 
appeared before the city council, he did 
so in bad faith; because both he and 
his attorney knew of the existence of the 
complaint which had been signed on 
August 10. They were deliberately 
slalling and interfering with the law they 
swore to uphold. 

When union attorneys met in the 
judge’s chambers here in Wa.shington 
August 14 about 4:30 p. m.. the Ex¬ 
pediter’s attorney was on hand—as de¬ 
fendant—to expedite service of notice 
upon himself. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the attorney 
for the Expediter did not object to the 
motion for the restraining order, did not 
and has not up to this moment filed one 
single paper or offered one objection on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States. This is in spite of the fact that 
he is charged with administering the rent 
laws on behalf of the Government. 

Hence we have, for the first time in 
my memory or knowledge, an adminis¬ 
trator of a Federal agency as defendant 
in a law suit restraining him from carry¬ 
ing out his dukes, deliberately refusing 
to defend the laws which this Congress 
in its wisdom has seen fit to pass. 
Moreover, conspiring, according to the 
evidence, to delay the whole lawful de¬ 
control of rents in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Such malfeasance of office warrants 
more than a casual scolding. This 
frivolous handling of a congressional 
mandate, which I am constrained to be¬ 
lieve borders on collusion between the 
Expediter and others, is sufficient to de¬ 
mand an investigation by this Congress. 
If such investigation bears out the facts 
as I know them, I demand his removal 
from office. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Adams County, Pa., 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 

EXTENyiON OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Se 2 ^fcvibcr 1 ilcgislatwc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
nnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an address delivered by me at the 
crowning of the Adams County sesqui- 
contennial queen at Gettysburg, Pa., on 
August 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
WTre ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I slncerply niid deeply nppreelale the prlvi- 
lc}',e of participating In these notable cxcr- 
cir.es. 

It is an honor to Join the fine citlxeiis 
of Adams County in this Bcsqulcenteiiniul 
cclebnitJon. 

Anniversaries such as this are Important 
mi leu tones In the progress and development 
of our State and Nation. 

It is iipproprlnto on such occasions to re¬ 
view the accompiishmentfl ol the past and 
to plan lor greater nchicvemciit in the future. 

In the poge.s of history may be found the 
real meanin!? of Americaiiism. Tlie struggle 
and sacrifice wdiich have built American 
greatness point the way to patriotic duty and 
the course by which we may contribute to 
the greater glory of our Hag and our Republic. 

It is always lui Inapinition to return to 
Gettysburg. Here American valor reached 
Its highest peak In tlie fiery crucible ol war. 
Hero is the shrine of the Union, sacred to 
every American who.se heart Is Imbued with 
love of country and devotion to Its ideals. 

Today our Nation stands again at the cross¬ 
roads ol history. We are lacing t crl.sis just 
as grave as that dpcl.slve moment at the high- 
water mark of the rebellion when the fate 
of the Union hung In the balance here at 
Gettysburg. 

Today we are united, fighting to preserve 
for our land and for the world that eonrept 
of freedom which we hold to be God's great¬ 
est gift to mankind. 

The enemy we light has long plotted and 
planned lor our destruction. His treacherous 
aggression in Korea is but the opening gun 
In a campaign to dominate and enslave the 
world. 

American patriotism Is the only power In 
the world that can save the tree nations from 
being crushed under a cruel and ruthlcbs 
dictatorship which denies God and would rob 
humanity of all freedom. 

Make no mistake about It; we are facing 
a war for survival. 

The critical situation before us calls for 
total and complete effort on the part of every 
cltisson, every man and woman who can help 
build the strength and power of our fighting 
forces and our home front. 

To advance our country’s cause we mii.-^t 
put aside all selfishness, ail thought of gain¬ 
ing advantage through the war, all demands 
for higher profits or higher wages. 

It would bo dangerous folly to under¬ 
estimate the size of the Job that we will bo 
called upon to do. It would be equally 
dangerous to think that we can have busi¬ 
ness as usual and pleasure as usual. 
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W© muBt realize that the years ahead will 
call upon us lor aacriflce—-and we must he 
prepared in the patriotic spirit ol the Na¬ 
tion's heroes who rest eternally on the Get¬ 
tysburg battlefield. 

As a soldier I have given a great deal of 
thought to national defense and I am con¬ 
vinced that we should have a system of 
universal military service. That Is the only 
way we can provide trained manpower ready 
for action. 

Under the American system every able- 
bodied man should be willing to bear arms 
In our Nation’s defense. That la a funda¬ 
mental obligation of citizenship in a free 
country. 

There should be harmonious and effective 
cooperation between labor, agriculture, and 
industry, combining their full productive ca¬ 
pacity for the war effort. 

We must determine to bear the cost of 
war, as fur as possible, on n pay-as-you-go 
basis. Otherwise our individual freedom may 
be lost under a crushing burden of debt and 
inflation even after we win the war. 

As I said before, higher wpges and in¬ 
creased profits should bo forgotten when the 
future of our country Is at stake. 

And finally we should all work for a great 
moral and spiritual awakening, mobilizing 
all the right-thinking, church-going peo¬ 
ple of every faith Into battalions of right¬ 
eousness for God and country. 

We must make it clear to all the world 
that we fight only that men bhall be free. 

We seek no conquest or territorial gains. 

Our objective is peace and freedom to Il¬ 
luminate the whole world with the eternal 
light of Gettysburg’s Peace Memorial. 


Hon. Carl Hayden, of Arizona 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Out To Repair Fences," written 
by Doris Pleeson in today's Washington 
Evening Star, with reference to our col¬ 
league the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaydenI. I have always been a 
devoted follower of Doris PTecson. I did 
not know why; but since she wrote this 
article with reference to the Senator 
from Arizona I know why. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Out To Repair Fences—Hayden, Senate’s 
•'General Manager." Admits Having Pri¬ 
mary Troubles 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Senators who hod watched five of their 
colleagues bite the dust in the primaries 
realized It was a hard year for Incumbents, 
but they really panicked this week. 

Senator Carl Hayden, Democrat, of Ari¬ 
zona, apologized for not being able to stand 
by on various problems, but said rather diffi¬ 
dently that he was having primary troubles 
and would have to go home. Senators con¬ 
cede that it's a free country and anybody 
can run for office who wants to. But their 
story Is that if It can happen to Carl, U can 
happen to anyone. 


Senator Hatdsn is genuinely unique. He 
Is a Senator loved for his personal qualities 
who has by hard work attained great power 
and Influence, but he has a real passion for 
anonymity. Only insiders know how effec¬ 
tive he Is In the work of the Senate. 

GENERAL MANAGER 

As Chairman ol Rules, Senator Hayden is 
In u sense the Senate's general manager, with 
power over the conduct of its business and 
its physical property. He parcels out the 
olllces, for example, including those prized 
cubbyholes In the Capitol, so convenient to 
the Senate floor, so Inaccessible to the impor¬ 
tunate constituent. 

It Is hard to believe that anyone with 
that power can be popular, but Senator Hay¬ 
den, by reason of his consideration and un- 
aclfishncss. is. A notable example: 

When the Republicans expected to take 
over the Government in 1048. the then Rulo.s 
chairman. Senator Brooks of IlllnoLs, spent 
$60,000 lixlng up a handsome hideaway In the 
center of the Capitol, complete with recrea¬ 
tional faoihtlcb. When the Republicans and 
Senator Brooks were deleated. Senator Hay- 
din fell heir to It. 

He promptly put In a call to Senator Lucas, 
of IlUnoifi. ‘‘I have a present for you." he 
.«;ald, "It’s the be.st o/flco In tho Capitol. 
You’re majority leader, and besides It’s poetic 
Justice." Tho delighted Senator Lucas 
promptly held open house amid his splendors 
und told the talc. 

RENOWNED FOR WORD 

But It is as ranking Democrat on Appro¬ 
priations, the most powerful committee of 
all, that Senator Hayden does the dny-tn- 
dny-out work for which he is renowned. 
Chairman McKellar, for reasons of age and 
health, can do little, and Senator Hayden Is 
the steersman. Appropriations Is also the 
committee which contains the most ram¬ 
pant Republican minority— Wherry, Bridges, 
Ferguson, ct ul.—attempting to sway events 
through the power of the purse. It is as defi¬ 
nitely not a place for softies, which both 
parties bear In mind when nsRignlng mem¬ 
bers to It. 

Senator riAYDEN’s major triumph this year 
was to produce an Interior Department, ap¬ 
propriation bill with which Secretary Chap¬ 
man not only found no fault but added: "If 
I can't do a good job next year with that bill, 
I’m plain Incompetent." The bill gave In¬ 
terior—the most important Department of 
all to Arizona—what It asked, free of the 
hampering restrictions with which It has 
often had to contend. Even public power 
projects were spared. 

The defensive excuse of one Republican: 
“Carl always gets hls stuff on the floor, any¬ 
way, and I’m tired of fighting him." 

Senator Hayden Is not a New Dealer; In 
fact, he Is definitely right of center and tlie 
southerners count him a civil-rights oily. 
Nobody ever seems to be angry at him, 
though. 


Commanitti in Government Employment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNI-IED STA’TES 
Friday, September 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edl- 
tcrial entitled "The Red Herring Gets 
Bigger by the Day," published in the 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant of August 30, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Hecord, 
as follows: 

The Rfd Herring Gets Bigger by the Day 

Among the public statements that he now 
wishes he had never made, "red herring" will 
probably haunt Mr. Truman the longest. 
I'he latest to be added to the libt of ^elf- 
confessed or convicted Communifits is Attor¬ 
ney Lee Pressman. Mr. PreRsman n.^w ac¬ 
knowledges that he was a member of the 
Communist Party while ho was an employee 
of tho New Deal. He also names as fellow 
members John Abt, formerly a lawyer in the 
Agricultural Admlnlstratlou; Nathan Witt, 
an official of the National Labor Relations 
Board; and Charles Kramer, an employee of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Pressman, a lawyer who represented 
several Federal agencies und who later became 
general counsel of the CIO, admits to mem¬ 
bership In the Communist Party in 1035. He 
quit the CIO when that organization opposed 
the Progressive candidacy of Henry A. Wal¬ 
lace for the Presidency. And, like Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. he too has now broken with the Progres¬ 
sives because of the Korean aggression. 

Thus, with each passing day it becomes 
clearer that the charges of Communist In¬ 
filtration of the New Deal had basis in fact. 
To dismiss the whole thing now as a red her¬ 
ring would bo Qii affront to millions of patri¬ 
otic Americans who are appalled by these 
revelations. How many more Communists in 
Government there were, and how many are 
Btlll there, will probably never be known. 
Those who are most valuable to the party uro 
never registered or referred to by name. It 
Is a skulking, hole-ln-thc-corner kind of busi¬ 
ness at best, and the conspirators are hard to 
pin down. 

And these were tactics that paid off. A 
Biiigie Hiss at Yalta was worth more to the 
Kremlin than a membership increase «)f 
thousands. To have key men in the Agri¬ 
culture Department, with a National Labor 
Relations Board, and m tho Slate Depart¬ 
ment must have given the Kremlin the feel¬ 
ing of holding four aces In its dealings with 
this country. 

To these misguided subversives working In 
tho higher echelons of Government must 
iilso bo added the motley crew of trultore who 
uic gradually being rounded up by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Nine have been 
netted In recent weeks and there will prob¬ 
ably be more. In his red-hcrrJng charges, 
Mr. Truman was Just as wrong as be was In 
calling the turn f)f deflation. He wns as 
wrong aa he was In seeing "best prospccls 
for peace" just prior to the Korean uuLbreak. 
In fact Mr. Truman bos been so consistently 
wrong, that It Is a tribute to the innate dur¬ 
ability of the country that v/e are still func¬ 
tioning. 


The Grange Program for Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "The Grange Presents an 
Action Program for Defense,” written by 
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Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, for the editorial page of the 
September 1950 issue of the National 
Grange Monthly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Orange Presen rs an Action Program 
FOR Defense 
(By Albert S. Oobs) 

This defense program embodies the basic 
philosophy of the National Grange us set 
forth In the three Grange guldepobts, which 
are equally sound in war or peace: 

1. All prosperity springs from the produc¬ 
tion of wealth; or anything which retards 
the production of wealth is unsound. 

2. The compensation of each should be 
based on what ho contributes to the general 
welfare. 

3. The prime purpose of government is to 
protect its citizens from aggression—both 
physical and economic. 

Make no mistake—we are at war. The 
Korean front Is but one phase of a con¬ 
flict that has been in the making for over 100 
years. Communism, with its atheism and 
cruel materialism, has constantly maintained 
that It could not live in the same world 
with capitalism, democracy, and Christian¬ 
ity; that one or the other had to survive; 
and that its destiny lay in promoting revo¬ 
lution BO that communism might rule the 
world. 

Through all the ups and downs from the 
day of Karl Marx to the present moment, 
destruction and world conquest have been 
the goal toward which every move has been 
directed. Living underground most of its 
life, it has constantly relied upon intrigue, 
violence, and destruction to gain its ends. 
World revolution has been its constant aim, 
openly preached. The only question has 
been when 

The tragic agicement at Yalta, followed 
by lntenslfl'*d subversive liiflltralioii on Rus- 
Bia’s ptul, and by a coddling policy on ours, 
has brought about a great change in five 
short yenrs. Then wc were the most power¬ 
ful and iiiflurntial nation on eartli, loading 
the way to what the world believed would be 
lasting peace. Today Ku.s.sla Is holding the 
world In fear of war. She has swept over 
nearly hall of Europe and Asia, and through 
her pollrle.T of inlillratlon bus so weakened 
much of the uncontrolled area as to make 
It an easy potential victim of armed force. 

As with all aggressors, her jiurpose has 
been to go Just ns far as posssible without 
committing any single act serious enough 
to arou.se nation.s to war. With the excep¬ 
tion of Greece, where our aid caused her to 
withdraw, her ae,gresblon has becu largely 
confined to subversive activities and cap¬ 
turing control of governments through revo¬ 
lution. Statements accredited to respon¬ 
sible ofTli la Is In Wa.shington that Formoba 
and Koiea would not bo defended because 
they were not necessary to our defense plans, 
probably prompted the Korean attack. Here 
lor the first time was an attack by a cum- 
munlRtic government upon a Iree nation. 

Suddenly it has become unmistakably clear 
that if natlon.s are to be permitted to live In 
freedom, Rubbla’s course of world aggression 
must be stopped. We do not know w'hat her 
next step will he. If she wins in K<jrea. it 
may be the lirst of many more such attacks 
throughout the world. If she sees rhe is 
about to lose, she may launch other attacks 
to divide our ofTcats. She may be testing out 
to SCO if the time has come to tackle the 
’world, now weakened by subversive infiltra¬ 
tion. In any event the days for hoping that 
world peace will prevail without the backing 
of armed might are over. We nurt be pre¬ 
pared for the worst while working liardcr 


than before to keep peace. The peace of the 
world dfpeiida on America’s strength—both 
military and economic strength. 

The biggest mistake we cun make Is to 
fail to rcioginze that this is a world war in 
every sense. Even if the shooting should be 
confined to Korea, the struggle will go on, 
both on the ideological and the economic 
fronts. Witness what communism has done 
to the church and the Christian leaders of 
Europe. Witness her flouting the sanctity of 
treaties and agreements. Witness the hor- 
ror.s of the police state, the slavery and bru¬ 
tality going on behind the iron curtain. 
W'itness Russia’s blocking all the United N«a- 
tions’ peace proposals, and her building what 
1.S jirobnbly the mo.st powerful military ma¬ 
chine in history. Make no mistake: we are 
at war on the military front, the economic 
front, and the spiritual front, and we must be 
fully prepared on all three. 

1. We must rebuild our power to resist ag- 
gre.ssion. Wc must prepare to meet force 
with even greater force, working in coopera¬ 
tion with tile United Nations. We must arm 
ourselves and help our allies. Our military 
technicians arc un.surpassed and Congre.ss 
should see that ample funds are available to 
make lull use of their knowledge and skill 
to assure the best possible protection for our 
men and our Nation. 

2. We need a sound tax system designed to 
meet the expense of government and war ac¬ 
tivities as wo go, as far as practicable. Wo 
have already expanded our credit to a dan¬ 
gerous position. Tilts will require heavier 
taxes and nil should pay their share, mean¬ 
ing personal sacrifice and tightened living 
standard”, for all. Wc must take all profiteer. 
Ing out of war. 

3. All unnecessary Government expendi¬ 
tures should be promptly curtailed. We need 
H real austerity program in Government em¬ 
ployment and in the expansion of social 
services. 

4. Critical materials should be allocated. 
This should be carried out ou a voluntary 
basis as far as possible In cooperation with 
the National Security Resources Board, but 
If voluntary allocations fail, compulsory allo¬ 
cations should be used. 

5. One of our gravest dangers lies In the 
field of Inflation. ThLs must be attacked at 
Its .source by keeping the supply of goods and 
money in proper relation. Wc may expect 
increased purchasing power because of more 
Jobs, coinpircated by fewer goods to purchase, 
because of larger diversion to war purpo.scs. 
Surplus purcha.slng power should be drained 
off by (a) increased taxes, (b) curtailed 
credit for consumer goods, and (c) a cam¬ 
paign for individual purchase of Government 
bonds. Deleiise production should be stepped 
up through more generous credit lor produc¬ 
tion punio.scs, with purchase or price guar¬ 
anties, where necessary. 

6 Rationing sliould be used If consumer 
goods become scarce, to assure that each gets 
an equitable share. Rationing should not 
be employed unless voluntary efforts lail. 
Campaigns against hoarding are our best as- 
fiuraiice against rationing. 

7, If profiteering occurs, price control.^ 
may be necessary. General price controls 
should not be attempted without rationing 
unless limited to cases of distinct profiteer¬ 
ing. Without rationing, price ceilings serve 
to increase the purchasing pressure on short 
Bupplle-s, frequently curtail production, and 
inevitably lead to evasion. If price controls 
are adopted, prices must be set at levels 
which will encourage ample production. 

8. If price controls are adopted as an antl- 
Inflationary device, control should go 
straight across the hoard including wages, 
and profits so that all may be treated alike. 
We should not attempt rationing or price 
control unless wo mean business and intend 
to cnlorce the law. 


RECORD 

The first five steps should be taken at once 
and ample authority glvt-n to bring the other 
steps into play as needed. 

Our future policy should be determined by 
the Congress Itself. It is recogni.'ied that 
in time of emergency, it is often necessary 
to give the President power to act promptly 
in matters which v;ill not wait on the slow 
processes of congressional deliberation. This 
should not mean the abdication of Its con¬ 
stitutional authority by the Congress. It is 
still our policy- and law-making body, direct¬ 
ly representing the people, and should con¬ 
stantly keep control to make sure that its 
will is carried out. Whore special powers 
are given to the President to act in order to 
avoid delay, Congress can and should main¬ 
tain its Constitutional responsibility in two 
ways. First, every special transfer of power 
should be individually revokable by the Con¬ 
gress by a simple majority vote of each House. 
Second, the Congress and the Pi’csldcnt 
should work In the closest of harmony on all 
things. Such close cooperation could bo 
materially advanced by providing a bipar¬ 
tisan liaison committee chosen without re¬ 
gard to seniority for frequent contact with 
the President. Such a committee could bo 
of inestimable help to the President with the 
tremendous re.sponslbllitlcs on his shoulders 
when BO many grave decisions have to bo 
made. 

Similarly, all matters Involving our inter¬ 
national relations should he worked out in 
the closest cooperation with the Congress in 
order that no commitments may be made 
which might run counter to the thinking of 
these representatives of the people. Let us 
not abandon our belief In Democracy either 
under stress of war or in the formulation of 
peace policies. Let us rather strengthen it 
and develop practical ways of making full use 
of it BO that we can combine the guidance of 
the representatives of the people with the 
quick decisiveness of the Executive on de¬ 
tailed operations so frequently necessary. 

Finally, we are enjoying the highest living 
Btandnrds and the greatest pro,sperlty of any 
n.atlon in history. This is primarily due to 
the basic Christian philosophy of the sacred- 
ncss of human Hie, and of Integrity and fair 
dealings with our fellow men. Here is the 
crux of the age-old struggle. It not only im¬ 
poses on us the responsibility for protecting 
all that we believe in but also of making 
sure that we are living up to the truest con¬ 
cepts of our beliefs. 

Whatever the outcome, the time ha.s come 
to tncklo the problem ahead with all our 
strength. The more we accomplish through 
voluntary democratic efforts, the fewer con- 
troLs wc will need. There Is much for 
Granges to do. In the uncertain days ahead 
there will be more, both in the field of indi¬ 
vidual effort and concerted action. Our 
twice-a-month meetings provide a wonder¬ 
ful opportunity for service. Let us keep 
strong and fully prepared to live up to the 
responsibilities which are ours. 


Transoceanic Television 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
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entitled **Our Next Frontier—Trans¬ 
oceanic TV/' written by David Sar- 
noff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corp. of America and brigadier 
general. Army of the United States, 
Active Reserves. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our Nrjct Frontxcs—Transoceanic TV 
(By David Sarnoff) 

Television promises today to open up new 
horizons far beyond anything yet seen In 
this new and growing means of communica¬ 
tion. 

It Is within the range of possibility now 
that events across the seas will one day be 
visible at the moment they happen to anyone 
within reach of a television set. 

VP'e already know the scientific princi¬ 
ples for linking the hemispheres by televi¬ 
sion. When they arc worked out and be¬ 
come a practical reality, we shall be able to 
see, as well as hear, around the world. 

This development will prove to be one of 
the most revolutionary advances that science 
has ever offered mankind. 

It will make it possible, for example, for 
the violent reality of distant battlefields to 
be experienced by people on the home front. 
Transoceanic TV. too, will make such hap¬ 
penings os international meetings, sports 
events, and human everyday living in dis¬ 
tant places almost a first-hand experience to 
audiences in all parts of the world. 

Tlie prospect promises more for real un¬ 
derstanding among all peoples, for making 
human brotherhood a reality, than perhaps 
anything since the invention of the printing 
proas. 

Aviation is hailed today as one of the most 
effective means of unifying the world. 
Thousands of people fly to and from Europe 
every week in luxurious comfort across an 
ocean that it used to take days and weeks to 
cross. The distance between the world’s 
continents has come to be measured, not in 
the thousands of miles, but In the few fleet¬ 
ing hours it takes to cover the distance. 

Yet, great as its contribution is, aviation 
still caters to a minor fraction of the popula¬ 
tion, while television, Just a few years old. is 
already a mass means of communication. 
Over 6,000,000 television receivers have a 
place in American homes today. Within 
2 or 3 years, maybe over 20,000,000 sets will 
be in use, with a potential audience of 80,- 
000,000. The growth of the television indus¬ 
try exceeds the strides made by any other 
new industry in a comparable period of time. 

The United States, of course, has seen a 
more intensive development of radio then 
any other country. But even allowing lor 
other nations trailing us in television, as in 
radio, the potentialities of the new means 
of communication on an International scale 
excite the imagination. 

TV CAN BELL DEMOCRACY OVERSEAS 

Think, for Instance, of the way television, 
extended across the seas, could sell democ¬ 
racy abroad. In theory, democracy begs for 
the ear. In action, it challenges the eye. To 
be believed, the American way of life must be 
seen as well as heard. Radio can 8()cak about 
the problems democracy tackles. Television 
con show the answers. 

This means a tremendous opportunity to 
follow up the great work alrdkdy being done 
by the Voice of America In its broadcasts 
overseas. That service can be expanded to 
become the voice and vision of America. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, In fact, recently 
urged congressional action for a vision of 
America project. He proposed that we help 
establish a television network in a number of 
countries In Europe and Asia. The project, 
he said, would not require the use of individ¬ 


ual TV receiving sets but would call for com¬ 
munity receivers like those now available and 
in use here. 

A special advantage of such a television 
network system would be that it could not be 
easily Jammed from remote areas as radio 
broadcasts are today by Soviet stations. 

The range of television signals is at pres¬ 
ent limited. Therefore a special system 
would be required lor sending television pro¬ 
grams across the seas. Several methods for 
meeting this problem already are known. 
One is to equip transoceanic planes with 
microwave radio-relay apparatus which could 
operate automatically. This would pass the 
television signal along from one plane to 
another until it reached its destination. 
This system might be called a “radio airlift,’’ 

Another method would be to provide a 
coaxial cable across the ocean. Such radlo- 
Rlr lifts or coaxial cables could carry not only 
television programs but many ordinary tele¬ 
phone conversations, “ultrafax” or high¬ 
speed telegraph communications, and similar 
bervices. All these could be transmitted 
simultaneously. 

While such services are not yet in existence. 
I have no doubt about their ultimate prac¬ 
ticability. 

International television thus is no idle 
dream. It is nearer than many realize. When 
Nation-wide radio broadcasting began, it 
was only 5 years before listeners overseas 
were picking up the broadcasts. Before long, 
regular International broadcasts had become 
an e.stablislied fact. We may expect tlmt in¬ 
ternational television will follow much the 
same pattern of progress. 

The reward for such progress will be the 
greatest opportunity ever given us for cre¬ 
ating close ties of understanding among the 
p'^oples of the world and for helping to pre¬ 
serve peace. 


Franco’s Spain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a radio broadcast delivered 
by Glen Stadler over radio station 
KERG, Eugene, Oreg,. on Friday, De¬ 
cember 2. 1949. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

This evening I’m going to talk about one 
of my pet International peeves. Well, ac¬ 
tually, it’s much more than that. It’s some¬ 
thing to which I’m unalterably opposed: 
Totalitarian dictatorship. In this specific 
case, the totalitarian dlctatonohip of Gen¬ 
eral Franco, of Madrid. 

However, keeping in mind the state of our 
bipolailzed world of power, 1 am going to 
have to point out some political realltleH in¬ 
volving Franco and Tito. 

I have been rather intimately acquainted 
with Franco’s Spain, having lived there in 
1943 and 1944 as CBS correspondent. I’ve 
Been his spoils system of his Fascist party 
eating up the economic body of Spain. I’ve 
seen many, many Spaniards hacking at the 
dry, Ufelcss earth, trying to eke out a bare 
subsistence. I’ve seen families—6 year.*? 
after the end of the Civil War there—^huddled 


in shell-ravaged shacks, living In squalor 
and fear. 

I didn’t like what I saw. I didn’t like the 
paradox of the very rich and the very poor. 
I didn’t like the haunted looks on the faces 
of those whose lives were caught In the echo 
of secret police boots. 

I shoie this following opinion of Spain: 
“Franco Spain remains a Fascist dictatorship, 
denying the basic civil right.s. In Spain, 
there is no real freedom of speech, of religion, 
of the press, of politics. Franco was put 
into power by Dictators Hitler and Mussolini 
and maintains his allegiance to the Fascist- 
type state.” 

Those are the words of our Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, spoken last May. That, 
then, Is our Government’s offlolal attitude 
toward Franco. Yet, actions speak louder 
than words. Or, should I ray inaction? 
F‘or, despite our harsh words of denunciation, 
we haven’t done anything to prove to the 
world that we are serious in the matter. 

Our ideological battle cry during the war 
was “down with Fascist dictatorships.” We 
succeeded in getting rid of Mussolini and 
Hitler, but their progeny remains, as a sym¬ 
bol for them, as a black mark for us. 

Why do we tolerate Franco, even though 
he is on the United Nations blacklist? There 
are several reasons, but the primary one is 
that Spain would be a good ally in the event 
of conflict with Russia. Spain Is very stra¬ 
tegically located. 

It Is separated from the remainder of 
Europe by high, rugged mountains, which, 
presumably, would stop the Red army, should 
Moscow decide to take over Europe. Spain 
then, would be a base of operations for the 
recapture of Europe from the Russians. 

Presumably, Franco’s 2,000,000-man army 
could be equipped and placed at our dls- 
poF.al—at a price. Franco is noted for his 
ability to exact a pound of flesh. We’d have 
to pay for his assistance. 

When the question of conflict with Russia 
arises, and the issue of Spain comes up, an¬ 
other factor arises. That factor is—Tito. 
Why, In this stage of the cold war, should we 
be bucking Tito, who operates a totalitarian 
dictatorship quite similar to Franco's-—and 
appear to be opposing Franco? 

That, I think, is a hard one for our Gov¬ 
ernment to answer—without cringing, I 
don’t think you’d hear the word “expediency" 
used by any of our diplomats, although they 
prol>ably would point out that Tito is active¬ 
ly engaged in undermining RusBian commu¬ 
nism and therefore is more valuable to our 
cause. Franco, on the other hand, is not en¬ 
gaged in an active role. 

Now, without involving mc^ralltles, this 
question must arise. If Tito has a totalitar¬ 
ian dictatorship, and Franco has a totalitar¬ 
ian dictatorship, and we are opposed to that 
freedomless form of government, why do we 
not accord each the same treatment? 

If we’re going to loan Tito money and send 
him factories, why, then, should we not do 
the same for Franco? Why shouldn’t we 
loan Franco the millions he wants, and ad¬ 
mit him Into the Atlantic Pact, the Marshall 
plan, and the United Nations? Yugoslavia 
not only Is a UN member, it’s on the Security 
Council. 

None of these questions can be answered 
without the words “cold war” being Uhod or 
implied. Actually, then, our foreign policy 
is based on: Preservation and Btrcngthcn- 
ing of our national security, and on our fear 
of Russia increasing her national security. 

Our policy Includes expediencies—going 
along with international blackguards K they 
serve our purpose. That may be necessfiry 
to survive in this atomic era. Right now I’m 
not arguing the merits of expedience. I am, 
however, saying that our foreign policy 
should be made consistent. We shouldn’t 
look at something black and call It whlve. 
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As far as Franco Is concerned, there might 
be an "out” for us. The western powers 
could recognize an exile regime of Spaniards 
who would be pledged to a United Nations 
supervised election. Franco could be forced 
out. If we really wanted to do it. And I don’t 
think we would have to fear that Spain would 
go Communist. The people are Just too in¬ 
dividualistic—too proud. I have a great re¬ 
spect and affection for the Spanish people. 

I, for one. would have no fear for the out¬ 
come of a contest between democracy and 
communism in a free, Franco-less Spain, 
njere’s no doubt that democracy would win. 
Only then—a.s Ray Swing said the other 
night—could we be rid of our national shame 
for tolerating Franco. 


Hon. Frank B. Keefe, of Wisconsin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON.RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of great regret that our 
good friend and colleague, Frank B. 
Keefe, of Wisconsin, has been obliged 
to retire from the United States Con¬ 
gress. 

During his 12 years as a Member of the 
National House of Representatives he 
has rendered outstanding service to his 
State and to the Nation. 

For much of that time I have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with him as a mem¬ 
ber of the House Committee on Appro¬ 
priations. which carried such a tremen¬ 
dous and such a detailed burden during 
the war and postwar years. 

As chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of appropriations for the Labor 
and Federal Security Departments and 
as a member of the subcommittee in 
charge of deficiency appropriations for 
all departments and agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, he proved himself not 
only one of the most hard-working and 
most effective members of the commit¬ 
tee but one of the most powerful figures 
on the floor of the House in my time. 

He will be greatly missed by his many 
friends and coworkers here. 

1 know we all join in the hope that 
his health, recently impaired, may be 
fully restored in the near future. 


General Maas and the Presentation of the 
Marine Corps Plaque 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROIJNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
22d of August of this year the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers' Association, 
through its distinguished national presi¬ 
dent, Gen. Melvin J. Maas, presented to 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
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House of Representatives, of which I 
have the honor to be a member, a 
Marine Corps plaque, being the symbol 
of that distinguished fighting organ¬ 
ization. 

General Maas* words were well chosen 
and were short. Like all good marines, 
he was concise and quick to get to the 
point. So fitting and so representative 
of the world’s greatest fighting organ¬ 
ization was his presentation, that I be¬ 
lieve the Archives of the Nation should 
contain his statement. 

General Maas served in two world wars 
with great distinction. Like all marines 
In time of war. Colonel Maas was at the 
front with his buddies. He served in the 
Congress of the United States for 18 
years, and I was privileged to serve with 
him on the old Naval Affairs Committee, 
under the guidance of the illustrious 
Carl Vinson, for a great number of years. 

General Maas is a real American and 
a member of a grand and glorious 
fighting organization whose heroism is 
reflected in ev(Ty page of American 
progress and of history. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. 
Mr. Speaker. I include herewith a copy 
of General Maas’ statement to our com¬ 
mittee on August 22, 1950: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee, I am privileged to represent the Ma¬ 
rine Corps Reserve Officers Association, which 
Is a guild of Reserve officers of the Marine 
Corps. We are organized for the sole purpose 
of Improving our professional value to na¬ 
tional defense. The Marine Corps Reserve is 
the creation of Congress and more particu¬ 
larly of one of the predecessors of this com¬ 
mittee. 

The members of our association are deeply 
gratelul to the Congress and this committee 
lor their in.slstent and understanding spon- 
Borship of the Reserve. 

This committee of Congress has never 
failed to give us a fair hearing and It has 
always championed the Reserves. 

The very nature of oiir system of govern¬ 
ment puts the major reliance lor delense of 
our country on the citizen soldiers—civilians 
In uniform. As civilians with military train¬ 
ing. we are doubly conscious of our obliga¬ 
tions both as citizens and as part of the mili¬ 
tary. Our very loyalty to the Marine Corps 
insures loyalty to our country and Its demo¬ 
cratic processes, of which the Congress is tho 
very foundation. 

This committee has always shown a very 
deep Interest In the Marine Corps and Its 
Reserves. Therefore, as Marine Reserve, we 
are proud and happy to present to this com¬ 
mittee this emblem of one of the members 
of the team for defense, the Murine Corps. 
In presenting this emblem, gentlemen, I wish 
to assure you that we Marine Reserves ask 
only one thing, that we be permitted to be 
ready so that we can be there when you need 
us. 


What the Bill of Rights Means to Me 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this year the Illinois Ogle County Bar 
Association conducted an inter-high 
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school contest on the subject “What the 
Bill of Rights Means to Me.” The essay 
committee was composed of Mr. Gerald 
Garard, of Oregon, III.; Mrs. Leo Rut- 
kowski, of Forreston, Ill.; and Mr. Steven 
Heifer, of Rochelle. Ill. Cirguit Judge 
Leon A. Zick, of Oregon, Ill., made the 
award. 

This contest was won by Miss Patricia 
Rumann, of Mount Morris High School. 
Mount Morris, Ill., who chose as her sub¬ 
ject My Insurance Policy. In a thought¬ 
ful and searching manner. Miss Rumann 
developed the importance of the Bill of 
Rights as an “insurance” to the indi¬ 
vidual of his rights as an American citi¬ 
zen. Impressed by the clear thinking 
and sound reasoning of this high-school 
girl, I thought: “If these things be found 
in the green tree, for what may we look 
in the dry,” and so long as our young 
people hold such fundamental truths, our 
country is safe. 

I feel that this essay must commend it¬ 
self to everyone, and I therefore request 
permission to Insert it in the Record: 

MY iNSUnANCE POI.ICY 

(By Patricia Rumann) 

Have you paid your latest insurance pre¬ 
mium? Surely you have Insurance of some 
kind. Statistics show that more people are 
purchasing insurances now than ever before. 
Lile Insurance, fire Insurance, car insurance, 
unemployment Insurance, hospital insur¬ 
ance, burglary Insurance, and health Insur¬ 
ance are among some of tho best-selling 
policies. People arc trying to look ahead, 
to save for a rainy day. They would not 
think of absent-mindedly forgetting to pay 
their premiums. They take the time to 
carefLilly fill out page after page of ques¬ 
tionnaires to get the Insurance. But the 
majority of American citizens don’t give one 
thought to the greatest Insurance policy of 
all. 

Come back with me to the year 1789. The 
leaders of our Nation were attempting to 
start a new tyjje of government. They had 
carefully discussed how the new government 
should be constructed, making sure that the 
majority of the people would always have 
their voice in the rule of our land. But they 
were not satisfied with this Constitution, 
which outlined the powers of the officers 
of tho democracy and manifested the right 
of the majority. They wanted a list which 
outlined the rights of the Individual against 
oppression by the Government. North Caro¬ 
lina considered the personal rights lu be so 
important that they would not agree to rati¬ 
fication of the Constitution until the Bill 
of Rights was promised as the first ten 
nmendineiits. This Bill of Rights restricted 
Congress from making it unlawful to openly 
and publicly criticize the Government. It 
permitted any man the right to bear arms, 
to be the ruler in his own house, to receive 
fair treatment at the hands of the law. This 
Bill of Rights, which those first great states¬ 
men considered to be even more important 
that a unified democracy, Is my insurance 
policy agaln.st the will of the majority. It 
is the document which gives me the same 
liberties as the richest millionaire or tho 
poorest bogger in the United States. 

Privileges are not granted without certain 
duties and responsiblUtirs being asked In 
return, however. I am expected to be toler¬ 
ant. to consider seriously my duty as a citizen 
of the United States, to be a fitting example 
to immigrants and foreign visitors, to put 
careful thought behind my marking of a 
ballot on election days, to do all In my 
power to see that the Bill of Rights will al¬ 
ways remain the Insurance policy of personal 
liberty. 
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The Elcrenth Anniversary of the Attack 
on Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past months the free world has de¬ 
terminedly embarked on an offensive to 
preserve the institution of democracy. 
It is not a new campaign. The United 
States with her friends has waged a con¬ 
sistent campaign of selling freedom since 
the end of World War II. As world 
events move more rapidly, these days, 
selling of economic freedom has been 
supplemented with military high pres¬ 
sure power. 

The actions of the Communist puppet 
in China and in Korea have brought the 
realities of communism a little closer to 
our everyday lives. The Korean action 
today reminds the world of a terrible 
event of 11 years ago, when on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1939, Communist forces and their 
evil partners, the Nazi heel-clicking mil¬ 
itarists, used the same tactics to invade a 
democratic Poland. A free Poland 
which was a member of the League of 
Nations. Like the nation of Korea and 
Nationalist China, in the United Nations, 
Poland was brutally and without warn¬ 
ing attacked. The rest is history. 

What followed was only to be clearly 
revealed in the tragic events that are so 
closely paralleled today. The ghosts of 
Yalta and Potsdam are only too clearly 
reflected in every part of the world where 
communism and its servants are the 
rulers of the land. 

We can see that the pattern of aggres¬ 
sion from that date to the present time 
is the same. The sins of the past are 
only reminders that the guaranties of 
major powers are not always kept. We 
can recall that Britain gave assurances 
to Poland. They were what one might 
call first aid to prevent further deterio¬ 
ration in an already bad situation. But 
for practical purposes it was a policy of 
opposing bloc against bloc. 

If this were recognized only a few 
months after the invasion of Poland, 
the action would have been repudiated 
by everyone. The fact is that it is now 
accepted, if not in its entirety, at least 
partially, where the truths remain un¬ 
blemished. 

The fleeting time of history shows us 
that the scars of the invasion have never 
healed. The government In control of 
Poland is truly dominated by Soviet pup¬ 
pets who have been trained and schooled 
in Marxist ways. The schools where 
once democracy was taught are now 
classrooms devoted to totalitarian doc¬ 
trine. The farm today is a state institu¬ 
tion. The incentive for ownership of 
land and property of any kind is curbed. 
The church is shackled by ironclad So¬ 
viet rules which can be broken at the 
whim of the commissar. This is the 
Poland of 1950. 
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The United States and all the coun¬ 
tries which are members of the United 
Nations must ke#*p before their eyes the 
sad fate of democracy as it was crushed 
in Poland. 

The shadows which have fallen on the 
free people of Poland must serve as a 
warning to all nations to keep them¬ 
selves strong. Strength which stems 
from the mind and hands of a freeman is 
the only recourse. Free people who are 
determined to live free can gain in 
strength when they fight an oppressor. 

The Pole, wherever he is, is a freeman 
who will never give up his inherent right 
of freedom. 

As long as there is a spark of democ¬ 
racy existing in this world, the Pole will 
gain and gain in stature in his fight for 
freedom and justice. 


Analysis of Report of Commodity Credit 
Corporation for Period Ending June 
30 , 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have made an effort to analyze the re¬ 
port of the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion for the period ending June 30. This 
has resulted In certain very significant 
and startling facts. I find that the in¬ 
ventory figure for cheese alone is 58,902,- 
053 pounds as against 29,475,919 on May 
31, an increase of 99.8 percent in 1 
month. I find further that butter 
stocks increased to 161,649,213 pounds. 
The Government purchased 44,151,250 
pounds during the month of June, 
thereby increasing its inventory over the? 
May 31 figure by 37.6 percent. 

This Is a very discouraging develop¬ 
ment as to the increases in carrying 
charges on these two items alone. The 
total carrying charges for the fiscal year 
amounted to $3,167,313.63. Of this 
amount, $1,937,674.51 accrued after 
February 2, when proposals were filed 
here in the House authorizing the distri¬ 
bution of these surplus food items to peo¬ 
ple who could use them but could not 
afford to pay for them. 

The situation is so disturbing that, al¬ 
though I have not had an opportunity 
to complete my full study of the report, 
I have brought these facts to the atten¬ 
tion of the President and Secretary 
Brannan through letters addressed to 
them. I include copies of these letters: 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washtngton, D, C., September 1, 1950, 
The President, 

The White House. 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. President; A copy of the report 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
period ending June 30 was sent to my ofllco 
on August 29. 


The analysis which I have been able to 
make discloses very substantial increases In 
certain commodities during June. It also 
discloses a heavy loss Incurred through the 
payment of storage charges. 

1 think both of those factors will be clear 
If you will examine the following brief 
analysis as to quantities of these several food 
commodities: 



Inventory 
(pounds), 
May yj, lyW) 

Inv(‘nt-ory 
(])«unds), 
June 30,11)50 

Ineroa.so 
in Juno 
(pounds) 

huttrr^.. 

JI7,497,90.11 
29. 475,919 
3n,(K’.5,()22 
H7.H9 

911). 423.41K) 
85, 775, 

392, im 
3. 771.9dl), 21K) 

1 

lftl,040,2l3 
f>H,tt02,053 
30.2,031. Sin 
l):i. 918,525 
flux. 710, 200 
91,225.900 
nx. 9(K'>, 200 
4,127,422. 400 

1 

41.151. 250 
20,420.131 
5I.H00,797 
♦1,02fl. 902 
19. 2X0, MM) 
5. 4.^4), r,(M) 
ON, (‘>03. m\ 
355,453,200 

C’iu'i'st’ _ 

l)i i('(i milk.* 

DlK'dcPKH. 

bi'uns_ 

1 )i ic<l iK'as. 

Kite . 

(.iiuiii sorRlium. 


As you know, I have tried to familiarize 
myself with the amounts of payment made 
for carrying charges. On June 30 the total 
amount on 16 food commodities was 
$38,700,524.69. 

You will recall that legislation was pro¬ 
posed in the House on February 2 intended 
to provide for the distribution of these per¬ 
ishable food commodities to people who need 
them but cannot afford to buy them. For¬ 
tunately, upon the recommendation of the 
House Committee on Agriculture the House 
passed H. R. 9313 on August 22. If enacted 
Into law, this will provided essentially the 
same solution as was suggested on February 
2. Secretary Brannan also finally recom¬ 
mended such a solution. 

It cannot be disputed that unless some 
definite action is taken large amounts of 
these food commodities will Inevitably spoil. 
Under these circumstances I do want to urge 
that you Insist that the situation and the 
House bill be made the subject of prompt 
action in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton, 
Member o/ Cong? ess. 


Congress of the United States, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington, D. C„ September 1, 1950, 
Hon. Charles F. Brannan, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Secretary Brannan: A copy of the 
report of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
lor the period ending June 30 was sent to my 
office on August 29. 

The analysis which I have been able to 
make discloses very substantial Increases In 
certain commodities during June. It also 
discloses a heavy loss incurred through the 
payment of storage charges. 

I think both of these factors will be clear 
If you v;Ul examine the following brief anal¬ 
ysis ns to quantities of these several food 
commodities; 



Inventory 
(poiimis), 
May 31, 19.50 

Inventory 
{pounds), 
June 30,19.51) 

IncreftHo 
in June 
(pounds) 

Putter. 

117, 407,003 

101,049,213 

44.1.51.?.^>0 

('lleeW' . 

29,476,919 

.58,902,053 

a*), 420,134 

DiumI milk. 

311. (Hi5,022 

302,931,819 

.51.8141, 797 

lined eeiis. 

S7, N91,5'>3 

93, 91H. 525 

0,020,902 

Dried iieiins. 

949, 423,400 

DON, 710, 2tM) 

19.2X0,800 

Diied peas. 

85, 77.5, .VHI 

91, 22.5, 900 

5. 4.50,000 


:i92.000 

OK, 990, 'MY 

ox, 003,000 

_ 

Uruln sorjilium.. 

3,771,909.20(1 

4,127,422,-aM)j 

3.55, 4.53,200 


As you know, I have tried to familiarize 
myself with the amounts of payment made 
for carrying charges. On June 30, the total 
amount on 16 food commodities was $38,700.- 
524.59. 
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You will recall that legislation was pro¬ 
posed In the House on February 2, Intended 
to provide for the distribution of these per¬ 
ishable food commodities to people who need 
them but cannot afford to buy them. Fortu¬ 
nately, upon the recommendation of the 
House Committee on Agriculture the House 
passed H. R. 9313 on August 22. If enacted 
Into law, this will provide essentially the 
same solution as was suggested on February 
2. Of course, this solution did meet with 
your final approval. 

It cannot be disputed that unless some 
delinlte action is taken large amounts of 
these food commodities will Inevitably spoil. 
I hope that you liavc brought this matter 
to the attention of the proper parties In the 
Senate and that you will do everything in 
your power to urge immediate action. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton, 
Member of Congress, 


Lloyd Lewellyn Block 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Sprakcr, last week, the Nation lost one 
of its outstanding trial judges in the un¬ 
timely passing of Lloyd L. Black, United 
States judge for the western district of 
Washington, at Seattle. 

Judge Black was born in Leavenworth, 
Kans., on March 15, 1889, and came to 
Everett, Wash., as a child. He was edu¬ 
cated in the Everett public schools. He 
graduated from the University of Wa.sh- 
ington, with honors, with an A, B. degree 
in 1910, and received his law degree in 
1912. He was elected prosecuting at¬ 
torney of Snohomish County, Wash., in 
1916, tlie first Democrat to be elected to 
that office. He was engaged in the pri¬ 
vate practice of law until his appoint¬ 
ment as a judge of the Superior Court 
of the State of Washington in January 
1937, He had an extensive law practice 
and was considered one of the ablest 
members of the Washington State bur. 
In 1939 he was named by President 
Roosevelt to be United States Federal 
judge for the western district of Wash¬ 
ington. He held that post continuously 
until his death on August 23, 1950. 

It wa.s my good fortune to have been 
associated with Judge Black. It was a 
rich experience that I shall always treas¬ 
ure. It was he who gave me my start 
in the law practice and it was he who, 
through his wise counsel, assisted me in 
getting into politics. I shall always be 
Indebted to him for his thoughtful guid¬ 
ance and assistance. 

Judge Black was a man of sound judg¬ 
ment. He was a very fair and tolerant 
man, always considerate of the rights 
of others no matter how much he might 
disagree with their views. He was a 
scholar in all things. He had a way of 
getting to the truth in a simple, straight¬ 
forward manner. He was possessed of 
the best jucijcial temperament. He never 
lost his patience. He never lost his in¬ 


terest and desire in making sure that 
justice was done in all cases coming be¬ 
fore his court. 

In his passing. I have lost not just a 
friend but, to me. it is as though one 
of my own family had passed away. 


Military Sea Transportation Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, fellow 
Members of Congress, the United States 
is now, practically though not tech¬ 
nically, in a state of war. At such a 
time it has been considered almost sac¬ 
rilegious to make criticisms of the mili¬ 
tary and its operations. I am mindful 
of the need for permitting free operation 
of our military forces in those fields 
where a free hand is essential for a suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the war effort. 
However, at the present time certain 
situations and conditions prevail, and 
certain policies are being effectuated by 
one branch of the military service which 
do not merit the sacrosanct cloak of free¬ 
dom of operations. Indeed, if permitted 
to continue, these conditions and poli¬ 
cies may tend to Imperil and slow down 
our war effort. I believe very strongly 
that the Members of this House anff the 
public at large should be informed of 
these facts and the possible consequences 
if no controls are established to correct 
the conditions. 

As Members of Congress one of the 
responsibilities which we have Implicitly 
accepted is that of preserving the tradi¬ 
tional ideas of American Government. 
One of the most important of those ideas 
is that control of the Government should 
remain in the hands of Uie civilian arm, 
that the public interest should be kept 
paramount, and that the military should 
be confined to its limited sphere. In 
these critical times it is of particular 
importance that we be vigilant agaiast 
excessive control and unwarranted ac¬ 
tion by military agencies. We are en¬ 
gaged in a battle against a totalitarian, 
militaristic government. We are fight¬ 
ing to protect the idea of democratic, 
civilian forms of government. In World 
Wars I and II we sacrificed countless 
lives and huge sums of money to defeat 
the fascistic and imperial military gov¬ 
ernments of Germany and Japan. Such 
militarism now bears the communistic 
banner, and under the hammer and 
sickle of Russia, through her vassal state 
in Korea, has challenged us again. 
While fighting that ideology abroad we 
cannot let it creep into our own Govern¬ 
ment and destroy the concept laid down 
by the founding fathers. 

In my humble Uiinking that very dan¬ 
ger is presented to us by policies laid 
down and now being carried out by cer¬ 
tain highly placed career officers in the 
Navy Department. I refer to the opera¬ 


tions of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service and the high-handed manner in 
which its policy makers are bypassing 
and sidetracking the private merchant 
marine in the present crisis. The poli¬ 
cies they are now following point unmis¬ 
takably to an intention to perpetuate 
naval operation of transportation serv¬ 
ices essentially and traditionally civilian 
in character. I wish now to publicly and 
vigorously oppose those policies and to 
point out my grounds for opposing them. 

At the outset of the Korean develop¬ 
ments the MSTS was operating four 
ships of their own. They had no ships 
under charter. They were engaged in 
little deep-sea or coastwise transporta¬ 
tion. It is true that they were, and still 
are, handling an excessive amount of 
harbor movements by barge, and of tug 
operations, in competition with private 
enterprise. Despite repeated protests 
they had improperly built up their busi¬ 
ness in this respect since World War II. 
However, when the decision was made 
to intervene in Korea, and in spite of 
the availability of the ships and facili¬ 
ties of private shipping operators and 
large pools of experienced manpower, 
the MSTS set in motion a program de¬ 
signed to secure for themselves a large 
portion of the supply transport, and all 
of the troop-transport operations, inci¬ 
dental to the Korean situation. What 
motive they can have for this policy ex¬ 
cept the desire to make use of the pre¬ 
text afforded by the sudden emergency 
to entrench themselves for future ex¬ 
pansion at the expense of our private 
merchant marine. I do not know. 

The private companies have available 
a largely untapped reserve of berthing 
and docking facilities sufficient to han¬ 
dle our present needs. They have be¬ 
hind them years of experience and 
proven know-how. There is available 
to them ample manpower, operating 
under collective bargaining agreements. 
Many of them have been virtually forced 
out of business by the cessation of trade 
with the Orient resulting from the Com¬ 
munist-created upheavals there. In the 
face of these facts the MSTS has gone 
into competition with them and is 
further contributing to their difficulties. 

MSTS has taken over large numbers 
of ships and are attempting to man 
them with green crews, hired from the 
streets and placed in temporary civil- 
service ratings. They do not have the 
necessary berthing, dock and loading 
facilities to expeditiously handle the 
cai’goes they are appropriating to 
themselves. With Inexperienced crews 
and dockside personnel, supplies do not 
get proper handling. Their ships are 
lying idle waiting for berths and cargo. 
All this, with privately owned ships and 
facilities unused, and with a desperate 
need for the most efficient possible dis¬ 
patching of materiel and troops. It 
seems evident that MSTS has seen fit 
to begin building up a shipping empire 
of their own with the intention of per¬ 
petuating it. 

This is not the whole story: The Navy’s 
Transportation Service has now under 
charter a large number of foreign ships, 
operated by foreign crews, and engaged 
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In logistics operations vital to the se¬ 
curity of the United States. I have 
endeavored for weeks to obtain a satis¬ 
factory explanation as to why this policy 
is being continued. I have been told 
that they needed ships quickly and that 
they needed fast ships. This explana¬ 
tion does not tell me why so many for¬ 
eign Liberty ships, sold at give-away 
prices by this Government after World 
War II, are included among those foreign 
ships on charter. Besides taking needed 
business and jobs away from our own 
operators and seamen, this foreign-ship 
operation has an even more serious side. 

Shortly after United Nations inter¬ 
vention in Korea our maritime unions 
and private operators voluntarilly set 
up a program for screening every man- 
jack boarding a ship engaged in military 
transport in order that Communists and 
subversives might be weeded out. This 
was a recognized necessity to protect our 
ships and supplies and the lives of our 
men. The program was approved by 
the Government and is operated by the 
Coast Guard. What becomes of that 
program when MSTS turns over whole 
vital operations to ships manned by 
foreign crews from countries which may 
be hotbeds of communism, and where no 
provisions are made to investigate or 
screen the personnel? Further, the civil 
service crews hired from the skidrows 
of our port cities undergo no screening. 
They not only lack experience and bun¬ 
gle operations, but there undoubtedly 
are among them planted spies and sabo¬ 
teurs bent on destroying us. And while 
this goes on our maritime hiring halls 
are full of loyal, unemployed Americans 
W'ho know how to do the job. 

The training which our career naval 
officers got throughout their lifetime 
naturally inclines them toward military 
controls and military types of govern¬ 
ment. That training makes them pro¬ 
ficient at operations in the combat line. 
However it does not qualify them to 
control the highly specialized functions 
of marine transportation and cargo han¬ 
dling or personnel transport. Our mari¬ 
time industry is built up of organizations 
remarkably proficient in that field. The 
people engaged in the industry have 
made it their life's work. It is the de¬ 
clared national policy to support and 
foster the industry’s continued develop¬ 
ment. And now, when times are such 
that the Government can contribute to 
the industry and, at the same time, serve 
the Nation’s needs, the Navy has taken 
the play away from the private com¬ 
panies. That is just the sort of ten¬ 
dency which this Nation must guard 
against and fight against. 

I have in my hand a letter from Mr. 
Harry Lundeberg, president of the Sea¬ 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, which color¬ 
fully and thoroughly explores some of the 
implications surrounding this attempt 
by the MSTS to capture control of ship¬ 
ping in this country. It is only one of 
many such letters which have flooded 
my office from labor organizations and 
from private operators in the shipping 
industry, as well as from individuals and 


groups concerned with the problem be¬ 
cause of its effect on the national wel¬ 
fare. I ask that this letter be printed 
in the Record at this point, so that all 
Members, and the people of the United 
States may have the information it 
contains: 

Sailors' Union op the Pacihc, 

August 30, 1950, 

Hon. John F. Shelley, 

Houso Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: I am In receipt of your letter 
dated August 24 and I appreciate the work 
you are dohig on behalf of the American sea¬ 
men in regard to the attempts of the Mili¬ 
tary Sea Transportation Service of bypassing 
legitimate American seamen. 

I have received communications from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Kim¬ 
ball, and from Admiral Callaghan. Tholr let¬ 
ters, of course, are very friendly and state 
that It Is not the Intention of the MSTS to 
charter any more foreign ships as long as 
there aie enough American ships available. 
So fat so good. However, the MSTS and Its 
head have a long-range program which they 
don't admit but which I know Is a fact. 
They intend to substltutT the civilian 
American Merchant Marine with their own 
set-up of so-called civil service employees. 
They arc today operating many more ships 
than the old Army Transport Service did, 
and since the Navy look over this setup all 
their actions inclicate they intend to build 
and build until they really have control of 
all the ships that carry supplies to the Army, 
Navy, or any defense posts both outside and 
in territorial American waters, and it is a 
crying shame the way they are opei atlng at 
the pre.scnt time. 

They are advertising In the papers for 
so Hors, firemen, and cooks all the time. 
They are flying them in hero from other 
tov/iis and they are housing them In the 
San Francisco YMCA. These people they 
arc recruiting are not steady civll-servlco 
emi)loyec8. Their status Is civil service as 
lony ns they work for the MSTS. When they 
are out of work, they don’t receive nn^ bene¬ 
fits us a regular civil service employee. They 
are subject to be fired without any redress. 
In my opinion, it is one of the biggest 
threats to orgnnlml American seamen I have 
seen for fioine time. As you probably know, 
In order to hire out as a eallor, or a fireman, 
or a steward under the MSTS you do not 
need any certificate.^ of efbciency or com¬ 
petency which all other American seamen 
are required to get from the United States 
Coar,t Guard before they can sail In certain 
ratings In the merchant marine. 

For instance, in order for you to be able 
to sail ns an able-bodied seaman you must 
have a certificate ns such from the Coast 
Guard, and according to their rules and reg¬ 
ulations you must have sailed on deck for 
3 years before you can apply and then you 
go through a certain examination. This is 
what Is required of our boys, but not so In 
the MSTS. Any old greenhorn can get him¬ 
self a job and ut nonunion wages, and If he 
is a good obedient slave to the Navy brass 
hats. 

You. of course, have read about the recent 
disaster In the Golden Gate where a collision 
occurred between a hospital ship, the Benev- 
olcnce, and the Mary Luckenhach. This par¬ 
ticular Navy hospital ship was manned by 
these so-called civil-service employees and 1 
know for a fact from one of the men who 
happened to be aboard that ship that a great 
number of them were not qualified seamen. 
Perhaps if and when everything Is brought 
to light In the Inquiry about this disaster 
the linger may point to the Incompetency 
of the personnel on that particular ship. It 


certainly points that way when It is a known 
fact that most of the lifeboats were crated 
and lashed and no attempt was even made 
to get them out. Also, the one lifeboat 
which was launched was found capsized. 

It seems mighty peculiar to mo and to 
other men who have had experience that If 
It took the ship 20 minutes, as they say it 
took, before she sank, that each lifeboat 
was not lowered and all hands put In them. 
Can you Imagine what would have happened 
at sea In a little bit of rough weather with 
no help around? A major disaster would 
have occurred—particularly, if the vessel had 
been loaded with wounded soldiers. 

It is amazing to me that this particular In¬ 
cident ha.s not received the proper attention. 
You realize, of course, that had It not been 
for the towboats and small craft around 
San Francisco, they would have probably lost 
about three or four hundred people. Is It 
any wonder that a disaster occurred when 
the ship wont to the bottom with Its engine 
full ahead? How can you expect to keep a 
watertight bulkhead strong enough to with¬ 
hold any kind of pressure under those cir¬ 
cumstances? 

These are some of the facts regarding the 
sinking of this ship. Knowing your Interest 
In maritime affairs and having had personal 
experience In your younger days, I thought 
you would be Interested In knowing a little 
about this. If you desire, 1 will keep you 
informed of what develops because we are 
keeping someone down at the Coast Guard 
for the spocifle purpose of finding out what 
develops during the inquiry. 

Aside from that, the fine hand of the MSTS 
Is now Injected In the unemployment pic¬ 
ture insofar as seamen are coiicornod. The 
latest stunt being pulled by the unemploy¬ 
ment bureau here hi San Francisco Is giving 
the seamen a slip to go down to the crimp 
hall of the MSTS, to register for a Job and 
are threatened if they don’t do this, of hav¬ 
ing their unemployment bcnellts cut off. 
Now, that Is a hell of a state of affairs and, 
In my opinion, against the ruling of the un¬ 
employment bureau. 

As I understand the law, a man doe.s not 
have to take a job where his earning power 
Is less than In the one he quit. This Is one 
case where wo are going to tight, by the way, 
BO we expect to get that cleared up. If the 
unemployment bureau cun got by with that, 
we might as well forget about the hiring 
hall and union conditions, because through 
this practice It will throw every American 
seaman In the hands of the fink halls. 

As you know, the MSTS does not pay the 
union scale of wages or prr-vlde men with 
union conditions. I thought you would 
want to know these things so that when you 
put pressure on these people, you will know 
they are only giving lip service and that it Is 
so much window dressing. They are out 
definitely to take over the merchant marine 
lock, stock, and barrel, and, of course, are 
hiding behind the Korean war, stating that 
for certain reasons they have to handle so 
many ships themselves, etc.—secret stuff, 
which Is a lot of hooey. If It Is secret stuff, 
how come they hire every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to man their ships and how come that 
the bureaus In Washington, such as the 
Department of Labor and Department of 
Commerce, are so Intent on screening 
American seamen, which we have no objec¬ 
tion to? How about the screening of these 
so-called MSTS ships and how about the 
personnel sailing Into Korea In foreign ships, 
particularly Panamanian ships, which is the 
dumping ground of every commie on an in¬ 
ternational scale. That Is a laugh. 

I thought you ought to know this, In¬ 
asmuch as you are on a very Important and 
vital committee and also knowing your In¬ 
terest In the American seamen and the 
American trade-union movement and the 
union standard of wages and conditions. 
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It there Is nny time that you think I can 
be ol any use In any henringB, I will be glad 
to came back eanl. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Bliicerely yours, 

Harry Lundederg. 

Sccretai y-Trcaaurer, 

Finally, T call upon the House Armed 
Services CommitU'P and the House Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
to make a thorouph xnvestiftation of the 
practices and policies of the military soa 
transportation service and their impact 
on the present and lone-term rmlional 
defense reciuirem^nts for domestic unci 
overseas water transport, national secu¬ 
rity, and the economy of the maritime 
industry- I that th<;.so investiga¬ 

tions bo undertaki'ii wittiout delay in 
view of the sorious consequences should 
the potentially destructive policies now 
bemK followed by the MSTS bo contin¬ 
ued. I further suarrest that these com¬ 
mittees make recommendations to cor¬ 
rect thcr-o conditions, and that Congress 
act on such recommendations at the 
earliest practicable date. 


Enact Excess-Profits Tax Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OI*’ IOWA 

IN raE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
signed a petition being circulated among 
Members of the House which calls for 
the imposition of an effective excess- 
profits tax before flual adjournment of 
this Eighty-first Congress. 

I do not like to sign a petition for this 
purpose and such a petition should not 
be necessary. But there is every evi¬ 
dence that unless some special action 
taken there will be no worth-while leg¬ 
islation of this nature. 

In view of the enormous profits that 
are being rolled up by many large cor¬ 
porations, and the additional billions of 
dollars that are being funneled into war 
production, I am amazed that President 
Truman, as well as some congressional 
leaders, knowing full well the necessity 
for additional tax revenues, should tem¬ 
porize fox one moment on this issue. In 
all fairness and decency, there can be no 
reasonable explanation for continued 
excise taxes on the necessities of life and 
additional new taxes that fall heavily on 
the lower bracket of personal incomo 
unless excess profits are siphoned off. 

The time for action is now-—not next 
year. 


Against a Prevendve War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended article by Hanson W. Baldwin, 


the distinguished military expert of the 
New York Times, in today’s issue, sum¬ 
marizes and makes clear the arguments 
against a preventive war—a policy which 
J have long contended against and which 
I believe to be opposed to the best in¬ 
terests cf our country. Under leave to 
extend, I Include the following article; 
War op Prevention— Perils in rROPoqizo 

Attack on Sovilt Now Ake Weighed 

Acainlt Alleged Advant-^gk 

(Dy Hancou W. Baldwin) 

Fresh enemy dlvlsionM w'cre roported 
li'K oil the Korean front yesterday ns the 
ClilneBe Communists Lgain complained 
our aircraft had violated the Maiicliuiiaii 
frontier. 

Two cleductlonK enn be drawn from these 
facto. The first, which hno needed no con- 
crntrat»(\n of (Uvedons to prove It, la that 
NtnTh Korea still has sizable manpower re¬ 
serves within her frontiers she can utilhie, If 
licr'‘Rr.ary, to jirosecute the war. 

Most of those, it true, may be hastily 
con-fCTlpted and rapidly tralnrd peasants, but 
they can be Pv.vened by a bi rd core of vet- 
emus—^Koreans, other Asiatic races—who 
1 ought in the Chinese, Ruseiun, or Jiipaneso 
Armies. 

In other words, although most of North 
Korea’s be.^t trained units, and probably 
inort of the trained fanatical veterans—ol- 
reacly have been committed to the lighting 
frent-'there Is still available considerable 
ni.niipowrcr from which more enemy dlvlslona 
can bo rrganized. 

For thts and other reasons the threaten¬ 
ing Chinese Communist troop movements in 
Manchuria toward the Korean frontier and 
the complaints and proclamations of the 
Peiping gi>vornmeiit cun toe viewed nt the 
moment as of more political and diplomatic 
Importunce than military slgnlfleance. 

LINKED TO OFFENSIVE IN UNITED NATIONS 

The Chinese Communists are making 
troop dlapositiuns that will enable them to 
intervene militarily in Korea If they wish. 
But those troop dlspOBltloUB and the ctire- 
luj ground work of com plain ts and procla¬ 
mations about Korea that Peiping has been 
IhbUlng also bervo as Important backing for 
the Chinese Communiatt/ politico-diploma¬ 
tic offensive in the United Nations, and 
perhaps even in Moscow. 

Chinese Communist military intervention 
in Korea may well occur, however, particu¬ 
larly when and if most of the available North 
Korean manpower has been committed, and 
when and If United States offenBive opera¬ 
tions threaten a North Korean defeat. 

Such intervention is, therefore, a con¬ 
tingency that raubt be planned for and, If 
It occurs, met. 

There have been some Buggcstlons—unfor¬ 
tunately from responsible quarters—that, If 
analyzed, really advocate preventive war 
aguiuGt the Soviet Union ns a means of 
mooting Chinese Communist military inter¬ 
vention In Korea or as a counter to the 
sttu’t by Soviet satellites of other hot wars 
elrcwhcre In the world. 

One of these stemmed not long ago from 
Harold E. Btassen, a member of the loyal 
opposition. In quite different words and 
far more blunt phraseology. Secretary of the 
Navy Francis P. Matthews, who in his brief 
regime has been noted more for his political 
loyalty than for his breadth of vision, advo¬ 
cated an attack upon Bussla—a war for 

pcKce. 

The speech by Mr. Matthews, a man always 
open to suggestion from his superiors, was 
clearly a trial balloon; the method of launch¬ 
ing it was a favorite one of Mr. Matthews' 
political boss—Louis Johnson, Secretary of 
Defense—who has been selling the same doc¬ 
trine of the preventive war In private con¬ 
versations around Washington. 

The f^'itthews dovlotion from the public 

and otQclal party line of the Truman admin- 


RECORD 

Istratlon was superimposed upon Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur’s unilateral declaration of 
foreign policy about Formosa. 

In one sense, perhaps, these outspoken 
deviations should be welcome as an Indi¬ 
cation that a democracy will not build any 
Bollclly monolithic government structure In 
which there is no room for difference of 
opinion, 

BASIC TENET SEEN VIOLATED 

But It Is to be noted that Mr. Matthews 
represents a military department, and that 
General MacArthur wears the uniform, and 
a basic tenet of United States constitutional 
l)hilosophy is that in foreign policy the mili¬ 
tary may propose, but the civilian disposes. 

In these instances the declarations of 
prominent ofticiids have had the effect of 
dividing the country, confusing its foreign 
Iriends. and creating moss propaganda ma¬ 
terial for the Soviet Union. They have 
tended to put the military In the position of 
policy makers rather than policy executors. 
They nreentuate the split between State De¬ 
partment and the Peiitagon—and between 
tho differing theories of military prepared- 
no.ss. It lb, in the words of the old lainlllar 
saying—“a hell of a way to run a railroad.” 

The preventive war theory is a most hei¬ 
nous and dangerous doctrine—all the more 
to, since it seems to have won many impor¬ 
tant recruits, in and out of Government, 
since the Korean lighting started. 

It is basically a doctrine of desperation, 
fruslratlcii, and negation. It puts the cart 
before the horse; military policy takes pri- 
mney over foreign policy. It repeats the same 
grievous and fundamental error we made In 
V/orld V/ar II by making victory rather than 
the peace after victory the aim. It sacrifices 
the ultimate for the immediate and It extols 
the expedient at the price of morality. 

DANGERS OF WAR FOR PEACE 

If It were to be applied .specifically against 
the Soviet Union, in case the Chinese Com¬ 
munists intervene In Korea, it would mean 
at once the loss of western Europe and of 
other large arras of the world to Russia. For 
an attack upon Russia by us, caused by an 
event in the Par Ea.st, could not be localized. 
Tho Russians could not oppose us merely In 
the air and in the Far East and Ignore our 
troops in Europe. 

The mere fact that we struck Russia first 
would cut away the moral ground work of the 
United Nations support, which now exists In 
Korea. It probably would put us Into war 
with at best confused and unwilling allies at 
worst, virtually alone. Tho Russians would 
sweep into western Europe and politically 
and psychologically we would deliver Asia to 
the Communists. 

Nor would such a doctrine be bombing in 
Korea from medium altitudes—around 15,- 
OOO or 16,000 feet—optimum altitude for 
the type of radar bomb sight we now utilise. 
There has been no air opposition, very little 
antiaircraft. We are bombing a penlnaula 
and fly only a few miles over enemy soil. 

But the military case for a preventive war 
against the Soviet Union must be ba.scd upon 
the assumption that we can deliver atomic 
bombs accurately in two or three figures 
upon targets hundreds or thoueand.s of inUe.g 
deep In Russia—targets defended by hun¬ 
dreds of Russian fighters and heavy anti¬ 
aircraft concentrations, that would force us 
to high altitudes. 

The military case for a preventive war is 
founded upon the hopes of a quick and easy 
victory, that glittering and unrealistic goal 
that would be Impossible If the Soviet Union 
dominated ^ estern Europe and much of Asia. 
A preventive war would really mean a long, 
hard, and vicious struggle, with no holds 
barred, in which we would lose, by our own 
action, moral and psychological backing and 
political support, not only from the world 
but from our potential friends and allies 
among the satellites and dissident inincrL-’ 
ties in the Soviet Union. 
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There are scores of other reasons—po¬ 
litical, economic, psychological, moral, and 
military—against this attractive fallacy, but 
they can be summed up thusly: Preventive 
war is a course of political bankruptcy and 
moral frustration that would be militarily 
ineflectivo and which would lose for the 
United Slates the very values we are trying 
to defend. 

Such ideas, no matter whether advanced 
hy the loyal opposition or the party In power, 
fciiould be scotched, and quickly. 


From the Halls of Montezuma to the 
Shores of Korea—The Marines Can 
Wan if We Give Them a Chance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septeviher 1, 1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received correspondence 
from my constituents in Los Angeles 
commenting upon the effective use of 
the United States Marine Corps in com¬ 
bat and suggesting that in recognition 
of the service rendered the Nation by 
the Marines throughout our hi.story, the 
Marine Corps be granted representation 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff of our Armed 
Forces. 

This is not a new suggestion, and I 
pm sure many Members of Congress have 
believed that while the Marines are 
cfflcially a branch of the Navy, they arc 
indeed entitled to some recognition on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Congressman 
Carl Vinson, Democrat, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, on 
March C of this year introduced a bill, 
H. R. 7580, which would make the Com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps a member 
cf the Joint Chiefs of Staff but without 
eligibility to be appointed Chairman, and 
v'hich would continue the Marine Corps 
as a branch of the Navy. 

I received today a letter from the 
Commander in Chief of our Armed Serv¬ 
ices. Fresident Harry Truman, in reply 
to a letter I wrote on the subject of 
Marine representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which I think will be of 
interest to the Members of Congress as 
well as to my constituents. 

My letter to Mr. Truman and Mr, 
Truman’s reply follow: 

August 21, 1950. 

Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

The Ftcsidcnt of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C, 

My DrAR Mr. President: The Unitert Stales 
Mf’.rlno Ccjips has again on tho battlefields 
of Korea demonstrated that It Is an effective 
hurcl-hllting mobile force which can be de¬ 
pended upon to produce results on the 
buttleground. 

Over the past 180 years, the Marine Corps 
time and again have proved that they are 
invaluable to the defense of America and 
to fight the aggressors which threaten Amer¬ 
ican security. 

In my opinion, the United States Marine 
Corps Is entitled to lull recognition as a 
major branch of the armed services of the 
United States, and should have Its own rep¬ 
resentative on tho Joint Chiefs of Staff in 


the Department of Defense. I, therefore, 
sincerely ui’ge that as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces you will grant the 
Marine Corps representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Very truly yours, 

Gordon L. McDonough, 

Member of Congress, 

The White House, 
Washington, August 29, 1950, 

My Dear Congressman McDonough: 1 
read with a lot of Interest your letter In 
regard to the Marine Corps. For your in¬ 
formation the Marine Corps is the Navy's 
police force and as long as I am President 
that Is whnt it will remain. They have a 
propaganda machine that is almost equal to 
Stalin’s. 

Nobody de.sives to belittle the efforts of 
the Marine Corp.s hut when the Marine Corps 
goes into the Army it works with and for tho 
Army and that is the way It should be. 

I am more than happy to have your ex¬ 
pression of lntcre.st In this naval military 
organization. The Chief of Naval Opera¬ 
tions is the Chief ol Staff of tho Navy of 
which the Manner, arc a part. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 

I must say that the tone of Mr. Tru- 
man’.s reply was somewhat startling to 
say the least. I personally am much 
surprised to learn that our Marine Corps 
has a propaganda machine that is al¬ 
most equal to Stalin’s. And I dare say 
many marines will be equally astonished. 
However, if this can be true, I would 
certainly suggest now that Mr. Truman 
utilize thi.s “propaganda machine” in the 
Voice of America program to penetrate 
behind the iron curtain in Europe and 
Asia. Mr. Acheson has from all reports 
not succeeded too well in this undertak¬ 
ing, and perhaps it is time for the ma¬ 
rines to land again. 

The only p/opaganda machine I have 
ever witnessed in the Marine Corps is the 
propaganda which w'as spelled out in tho 
charging olive drab lines on Okinawa, at 
Wake Island, and today on the shores of 
Korea. 

I know that every American citizen is 
proud of the record of all branches of 
our Armed Forces. Each one in tho last 
war distinguished itself magnificently. 
Because of the increased importance of 
aerial combat and strategic bombing, the 
Air Force was created as a separate force, 
an equal partner on the defense team 
with the Army and the Navy; and today 
the Marine Corps in view of its achieve¬ 
ments in the last war in which marine 
casualties numbered 88,144 out of a total 
strength of 650,000 is entitled to some 
form of representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff along with the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER NORBUD 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I Include 


herewith an excellent editorial on the 
subject of universal military training 
written by Mr. Robert Ingalls in the 
Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette-Times of Au¬ 
gust 17,1950. It would be well worth the 
while of every Member to read this edi¬ 
torial. It follows: 

Universal Military Training 

The needs of the operation in Korea have 
brought many cloinontic questions into 
sharper focus. One of these Is that of uni¬ 
versal military training, which the Depart¬ 
ment 01 Defense is again discussing. The 
usefulness of such a system to the Defense 
Estubllb'linieiit needs little explanation at 
this point. It can readily bo seen that the 
Korean situation could linve been handled 
more quickly, with less strain and with less 
loss of life if there had existed the substan¬ 
tially bigger army and the pool of traliicd re¬ 
serves that would result. 

It Is unfair that some of the boys who 
fought the last war must unwillingly go 
again. Many of these men already bear 
scars of battle on their bodies and all have 
saerifleed time from their otherwise normal 
lives. There are many new able-bodied men 
of military age who should be used in their 
place. However, because of our lack of a 
military training program, these new men are 
not trained. 

Actually In the event of an all-out con¬ 
flict all the Rc.serves and the men in the draft 
ages would be eligible lor service. How much 
better It would be for tho country If all this 
vast reserve pool of manpower were already 
trained. Many people who object to the Idea 
of universal military training do not realize 
they are adding to the danger of the boys’ 
lives. A trained man has a much better 
chuiiee of survival In combat than one who 
has had only rudimentary instruction. Com¬ 
bat men used to say that If a new man 
lived the first tew days, his chances from 
then on out were pretty good. There Is only 
one way to Increase his chances—adequate 
training. 

Consider another viewpoint of the indi¬ 
vidual liable to mililary service. In the 
present situation he lives in constant un¬ 
certainly, not knowing when he may be 
called to duly. He may be taken from the 
middle of his education or his career, and 
consequently may have to back-track several 
years when he returns. Under a universal 
training program, on the oilier hand, the 
young man would know that he would enter 
military service at a i)redjctablo date. His 
educational scheme could be adjusted to it 
in advance and his career would not be 
started. 

The greatly increased numbers of Reserves 
would make possible more detailed advance 
planning by the Military E.stablishment, so 
that the reservist would be able to cal¬ 
culate his chances of future service with 
greater accuracy. With every eligible man 
in the Reserves, the need In emergencies to 
call older men with established Jobs and 
fa,.\ilic8 would bo greatly lessened. 

It has ^een argued that universal training 
would be costly. But It could have been op¬ 
erated from the end of World War II until 
now for no more than the estimated current 
year’s expenditures In Korea alone. If the 
training program had been In effect these 5 
years, perhaps Korea might not have hap¬ 
pened. 

This column Is now and will be In favor 
of a sound and Intelligent universal mili¬ 
tary training program until such time as 
the hopes and prayers of the peoples of the 
world are answered with a permanent world¬ 
wide peace. 
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Hon. Alfred Lee Bolwinkle^ of North 
Carolina 

EXTENSION OF REI^IARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUaE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely regret the passing of my good 
friend and our beloved colleague Maj. 
Alfred Iee Bulwinkle. 

Although I had. of course, known the 
major ever since I became a Member of 
Congress, it was my happy privilege to 
become quite closely acquainted with 
him while we were fellow patients in 
1043 at the United State.s Naval Hospital, 
Ecthc.sda, Md. He and I had rooms im¬ 
mediately opposite each other and our 
long and close association at the time 
gave me an opportunity to fully ap¬ 
preciate his fine ClirLstian character, I 
then mere than ever recognized him as a 
giTiit American, one who was constantly 
thinking first of his country and the 
people he represented and last of him¬ 
self. During his period of hospitaliza¬ 
tion I also realized that the strain of his 
arduous labor was having a detrimental 
efirct upon his health. He did not fully 
recover from his illness but that did not 
deter him from returning to his duties 
here in the House. Because of his con¬ 
tinued application to his work on behalf 
of the people he represented from the 
Eleventh Congressional District of North 
Carolina, he has given his life as a 
servant of the people whom he so 
proudly served. 


The Soviet Unbn and American Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septeviber 1, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, there are 
printed herewith two broadcasts by Rob¬ 
ert P. Hurleigh, director of news on radio 
station WON, Chicago, one made on Au¬ 
gust 9, the other on August 10, which 
should be of compelling interest to all 
Americans. Those broadcasts are as 
follows: 

Broadcast of August 9, 1950 

Wmie the Security Council of the United 
Nations takes a day oft from the regular 
sesBloiiB, which have proved exasperatlngly 
futile, we have the opportunity to consider 
the delaying taclics of the Soviets in an¬ 
other agency of the United Nations and 
which have hud tragic consequences. The 
news spotlight has not been turned on the 
scRRlons of the Economic and Social Council 
to reveal the stalling tactics and evasions of 
the Soviets as publicized these past 10 days 
by reporters covering the Security Council. 
Just as we now know the Soviet delegate at 
the Security Council never Intends to abide 
by any moral code, so have we had proof, 


time and again, that Moscow will never ac¬ 
cede to any decision made by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
which will force Russia to abide by the arti¬ 
cles of the UN Charter as It affects forced 
labor. Although the protests have been 
made that Russia is not living up to the 
articles of the UN on slave labor—or correc¬ 
tive labor—the general press, with very lew 
notable exceptions, has given little atten¬ 
tion to an appalling situation. Much of 
Soviet Russia’s Industry is geared to forced 
labor, and the product of Soviet slave-labor 
camps Is being sold In this country In com¬ 
petition with the free American worker. 
This Invn.slon of the American market by 
Russia re.sults in the weakening of our own 
economy by destroying domestle employment 
and undermining prosperity, which Is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the heavy financial burden 
we now carry for the world. 

This trade with the cold-war enemy con¬ 
tinues even a.s we have Indications that the 
presently "contained” war In Korea may ex¬ 
plode In literally a dozen different areas. It 
Is now apparent that certain offlclalB in 
Washington have seemed more concerned 
over maintaining the Soviet Government’s 
exjjorts to this country than In being genu¬ 
inely worried over the damage these exports 
arc doing to American industries. For the 
past number of years the fur farmers of tliis 
country, many of them disabled ex-GI’a who 
were advised by the Veterans’ Administration 
to get Into the bubiness of fur larmlng, have 
boon trying to convince Washington that the 
importation of furs from the Soviet Union 
hab been detrimental to the country as well 
ns to their industry. In the llr.st place, 
American fur Imports have tripled since the 
war—and this year, according to the authori¬ 
tative trad© paper, Women’s Wear Dally, 
American participation In the Russian fur 
salCb In Leningrad have been alxive last 
year—and this at a time when the affairs be¬ 
tween this country and Soviet Russia have 
been deteriorating. Close to 100 American 
fur buyers were able to obtain visas and 
journey to Leningrad for the big Russian fur 
sale of last month and It is probable that 
$50,000,000 will be deposited to the account 
of the Soviet Union In New York banks In 
payment for these Russian furs. Moscow has 
been willing to sell furs on the American 
market nt almost any price in order to ob¬ 
tain the American dollar—and since all the 
Industry In Russia Is controlled by state so¬ 
cialism, the government, and not free individ¬ 
uals, fixes the price in competition with the 
American fur farmers. And the Boviet Unicn 
stands accused by no less an authority than 
the American Federation of Labor as running 
slave labor camps where millions of Indl- 
vldiials are forced to live under conditions 
intolerable to freemen. 

TTils allegation that human beings are 
forced Into conditions of slavery is perhaps 
the gravest charge which could come before 
the United Nations—and the charge has been 
made, repeatedly, before the economic and 
sccIhI council of the UN. The protest made 
by the A. P. of L. underlined the fact that no 
country In the UN could afford to ignore the 
growing evidence of appalling widespread 
use of forced labor in the Soviet Union. For 
enough Information has come through the 
thick veil oi Soviet secrecy to confirm that 
millions—perhaps as many as 15,000,000— 
are forced In work camps by tlie Soviets and 
the product of their effort Is being sold on 
the American market in competition to free 
American labor. According to the figures of 
the Department of Commerce, the imports 
from Soviet Russia lest year totaled almost 
$ 42 , 600,000 while our exports to the U. S. 8. R. 
are valued at only $6,046,000. If you wonder 
what happens to that dollar difference of 
$36,000,000 in net earnings In Communist 
imports, you need only to realize the vast 
expenditures of the Soviet Union for prop¬ 
aganda and espionage, and for lawyers fees 


to defend Communists. Pur Imports alone 
have accounted for as much as 40 or 60 mil¬ 
lion in the years since the war and the buyers 
who are now on their visit to Leningrad for 
fur buying may be expected to make this 
year's purchases of Communist furs just as 
high as ever. The Soviets are cunning 
enough to make the most of the Ameiicnn 
woman’s penchant for nice things, and the 
many furs sold In this country as luxuries 
are conceivably straight from a fur farm in 
Siberia maintained by Soviet slave labor. 
Thus the United States has been unable to 
bring about any corrections of forced labor 
through the United Nations, even though 
the A. F. of L. has made comprehensive sur¬ 
veys of slave labor in the Soviet Union and 
has demanded that the other nations compel 
Moscow to live up to the Charter of the UN. 

And second, the American fur farmer. In¬ 
cluding those disabled Gls who went Into 
fur farming on the advice of the Veterans’ 
Administration, find it Impossible to compete 
with the government-controlled forced labor 
of Russia, and third, the excess American 
dollars which Soviet Russia obtains arc Im- 
portiiiit in financing the subversive activities 
of Communlfits In this country. The Ameri¬ 
can people are entitled to know that Coin- 
rniinist activities and Soviet slave labor Is 
being supported by the dollars paid for theco 
Russian exports. And the Washington of¬ 
ficials responsible cannot claim ignorance of 
the situation, lor the protests have been 
made In Congress and to the responsible 
Government departments. The laws of this 
country, by the way, ore emphatic In pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of goods produced 
by slave or forced labor. Evidence in the 
hands of the American Federation of Labor— 
and evidence which has been presented be- 
lore the economic and social council of the 
United Nations proves conclusively that elavo 
labor camps are a most Important part of 
the economy of Soviet Russia. The procras¬ 
tination on the part of Washington officials 
is certainly part and parcel of the program of 
those who have fashioned policy during tho 
past number of years which would be 
favorable to the Soviet Union, even if at the 
expense of the United States. 

That’s the top of the news as it looks from 
here. 

Broadcast of August 10, 1950 

While the Soviet Union has now made it 
abundimtly clear that It never has had any 
Intention of trying to live within the charter 
of the United Nations, It is surprising how 
many people have not understood that tho 
tactics now employed by Mr. Jacob Malik in 
tho Secxirlty Council are simply an ampli¬ 
fication of the Soviet strategy which has been 
effective ever since the Russians pressed for 
the veto when the UN was formed in 1946. 
Communist and pro-Communisi apologists— 
aided in many instances by officialB of our 
Government who have given them stature 
and protection—^these Communists and pro- 
CommunlBts have been able to fool many 
Americans into believing that tho United 
Nations was—or would—accomplish much 
more than has been accomplished In the 
past 5 years. The publicists for the United 
Nations, with millions available for pub¬ 
licity purposes, have been able to advertise 
the United Nations in a manner that causes 
the unsuspecting and uninformed to believe 
that great progress bas been made by the 
UN. But in very few Instances—and cer¬ 
tainly In no major crisis—has the United 
Nations been able to make a single decision 
which might conceivably offend the Soviet 
Union. What la taking place in the United 
Nations Security Council Is no accident, but 
is a part of a well-planned program by the 
men of the Kremlin to implement the Com¬ 
munist program which has the defeat of the 
United States as its prime objective. 

We set forth certain facts last evening 
which is evidence of the Soviet attempt to 
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hamstring the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations in much the same 
manner as Jacob Malik is delaying action in 
the Security Council. The iaaue, of course, 
is greater and emotions arc higher. But the 
fact remains that evidence has been avail¬ 
able for months which proves the Commu¬ 
nist aims as aggressive and pointed toward 
the wrecking of the United States. One of 
the best methods Russia has to injure the 
economy of the United States—to hasten 
the day of demoralizing clcpresRion—one 
of the methods has been the u&c of forced 
labor to produce goods which 1 > sold on the 
American market to compete with free Amer¬ 
ican labor. Although wc have laws to pro¬ 
tect American labor and business from pre¬ 
cisely this evil, every attempt has been made, 
and we ’ now of many complaints which have 
been made by business and labor, every at¬ 
tempt to have the administration or the UN 
teke action has been met with the procrasti- 
nailon and evasion. It Is a known f.sct, and 
admitted by some Soviet official s, that Ru.sala 
maintains slave-labor camps, where political 
prisoners and others who have lost favor 
with the Communl.st8 are forced into every 
conceivable line of work. Estimates of the 
number of men and women in these forced 
labor camps varies from ten to fifteen mil¬ 
lion. These human beln.gs produce lor Soviet 
Russia and the good.s are sold in tins country 
in direct defiance of established laws. Since 
the government’s production cn.st is nil the 
Russian export of good.s made by this forced 
labor affords the Kremlin the dollar advan¬ 
tage desired, as well as the furthering tho 
Communist program of bleeding the United 
St tes industries and labor. To understand 
the thiiiking of officials in our Commerce De¬ 
partment, you need only to look back Into 
the record to see where the chief ol the Kus- 
Biaii unit In the Commerce Dejiartineiit— 
Mr, E. C. R-.)pes testified before a congres¬ 
sional committee concerning the importa¬ 
tion of Russian furs shortly alter his return 
from an official visit to Russia in 1947. The 
subcommittee chairman, Congressman Kkid 
Murhay, of Wisconsin, asked Mr. Ropes If he 
had been In Rii.ssla trying to scare up trade. 
Mr. Ropes replies that he was in Kus.sia try¬ 
ing to buy—not to sell—and actually said 
that the United States had nothing to sell 
Rus.^'ia 

Mr. Ropes, of the Commerce Department, 
then eulo'jl'/id the Communi.sts he met in 
.saying that he had a very lavorable 
reception and that it was only a question 
of time before they would be .selling as much 
as tlicy could of what we need in order to 
buy W’liat tliey need, and then some. The 
Commerce Department—and the tltate De¬ 
part men I, loo—has never seemed loo con¬ 
cerned over the evidence which has been 
av,' liable for year.s as to forced labc'r in .So¬ 
viet Ru.s.sla competing against American in¬ 
dustries which employ free American labor— 
at least not coneerned enough to force a 
show-down on the issue. The chairman of 
subconimlttoe hearing the Commerce De¬ 
partment official Iclt compelled to refer to 
his trip to Russia as the second mission 
to Moscow. Another indl<'atlon of tho 
iirimlnistration’s evasiveness in dealing with 
tho problem of Imports from Russia can bo 
found In the argument ollcred by officials 
of the State, Ireasury, and Commerce De¬ 
partments that Soviet fur imports, which 
make up more than 60 percent of the total 
Russian goods sold in this country, should 
continue to be sold because tho United 
States was securing large amounts of man- 
gane.se from Russia, which might be cut off 
If the United Stales would take any action. 
Bui in checking later, It was found that 
Russia has already discontinued her ship¬ 
ments of manganese to the United States, 
It was evident that the excuses given by the 
State Department could not be verified—yet 
tho Intolerable situation continues even to¬ 
day—for as we pointed out in yesterday’s 
broadcast that the buying of Soviet furs this 


year will probably be increased over last year. 
It seems so useless to spend billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers' money In Marshall plan aid 
and EGA funds to combat communism while 
wc supply Russia with the necessary dollars 
to IhiaDoe her organized Communist pro¬ 
grams In this country. 

Yet, as we have pointed out, the Com¬ 
merce Deijartment officials and the State De¬ 
partment officials have been very evasive, 
and have so far avoided taking any action 
either through our own governmental chan¬ 
nels, or through the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, As a matter 
of fact, the Soviet delegate to the UN Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council has been able to 
hamstring that agency of the world organi¬ 
zation this month. Even ns Mr. Malik has 
been doing ever since he took over the Se¬ 
curity Council. There is one other most 
linjiortant point. The Russian furs are sold 
to American fur buyers who went to Lenin¬ 
grad la.st month to make their purchases— 
and the Soviet Union, through its controlled 
economy, sells at a price which undermines 
the American market because it also controls 
Its labor, and has millions in forced labor. 
The furs are fashioned in this country by 
the Fur Workers Union. You might won¬ 
der how an American union worker would 
feel about fashioning furs which conceivably 
have been farm grown and handled by slave 
labor. But the Pur Workers Union in this 
country is Communist Infiltrated and Com¬ 
munist dominated. The head ol the Fur 
Worker.^ Union is n Communist. Ills name is 
Ben Ciukl. And the current issue of the Fur 
Workers jiaper curries Communist Ben Gold’s 
mo.st recent bold dl.splay of Impudence. 
Communist Ben Gold has a page of the paper 
to liiKiilt the American IntelJlgonce and to 
parrot the Communist Party line. That’s tho 
top of the news as It looks from here. 


AMA’s $1,110,000 Ad Program Set for 
October 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

TJuirsday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. BIPjMILLER. Mr. Speuker, the 
American Medical A.s.sociation has 
turned over $1,110,000 to their high- 
priced adverti.sing hucksters to buy up 
newspaper, radio, and oilier publicity 
media during the month of October, for 
one purpose: to kill every legislative 
mea.sure to advance the Nation's health, 
safety, and .security. Boasting of their 
projected plan.s to reach 150,000,000 
Americans through newspaper advertis¬ 
ing alone, the AMA expects to fortify 
Its campaign by promoting tie-ins which 
should bring in another $19,000,000 to 
bolster their barrage of misrepresenta¬ 
tion of any health legislation. Their 
so-called mes.sage of freedom will be 
broadcast at the cost of $300,000 worth 
of radio time, plus more tie-ins; they 
have told their advertising agency to 
spend $250,000 on magazine space. Or¬ 
ganized medicine’s program of de,struc- 
tion is quoted below from Editor and 
Publisher, August 26: 

AMA's ipl ,110,000 Ao Program Set for October 
(By George A. Brandenburg) 

Chicago.— Advertising’s heavy artillery at 
the national aitd local level will boom out 


messages to reaffirm and solidify public faith 
In American enterprise through endorsement 
of voluntary health Insurance and opposi¬ 
tion to stale fioriallsm, according to plana 
tinnounrcd this week by the American Medi¬ 
cal Association, 

During 2 weeks In October, the AMA Mes¬ 
sage of Freedom, together with thousands of 
tie-in ads, will reach 150.000,000 Americans 
through the greatest number of newspaper, 
magazine, and radio ads ever devoted to a 
single theme. 

NEWSPAPERS HEAD LIST 

Newspoper.^ will carry the heavy load of 
AMA and tlo-in advertising, with copy sched¬ 
uled to run during the week of October 8. 
It was announced by Clem Whitaker and 
Leone Baxter, delegated to coordinate AMA’s 
national education campaign. 

The advertising budget approved by the 
AMA board of trustees totals $1,110,000, of 
which $560,000 has been allocated to news¬ 
papers. $300,000 to radio, and $250,000 to 
national magazines. Approximately 144,500 
Individual doctors, in every community in 
America, will share the cost ol this advertis¬ 
ing program through their dues payments 
to AMA. 

“This, without doubt, is the broadost- 
coverage newspaper advertisement of the 
year. Judged from the standpoint of tho 
number of new.spat'f’rs Included In tho 
schedule,” declared Whitaker & Baxter, the 
husband-and-wlle public relations coun¬ 
selors who have prepared the advertising 
ammunition for this mass appeal. 

ELEVEN thousand NEWSPAPERS SCHEDULED 

The AMA’S schedule will run In approxi¬ 
mately 11,000 newspapers, Including every 
bonc-flcle dally and weekly paper In the 48 
States. District of Columbia, and the Terri¬ 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Every newspaper on the schedule will re¬ 
ceive an Innertion order early In September 
from Loekwood-Shackelford Co., Chicago ad¬ 
vertising agency, selected to handle this 
business for a'70-inch- 5 columns bv 14 
lnches--black and white display ad. Pull- 
page ads are also scheduled in Sunday news¬ 
paper supplemf'iits and national magazines, 
Sunday ma‘.az)iie8 arc in addition to all 
dallies and wfcklics. 

AMA copy will llkewlfie appear in business, 
prolesslonal trade publtcatiriiis 30 days ahead 
of general schedule to develop tie-in advfr- 
tlalng support from ullled organizations, 
busliiess, and industry. 

During the second and third weeks of Oc¬ 
tober more than 1.000 radio stations will 
broadcast r.pot announcements, coverin'; 
every State, Hawaii, and Alaska. In addition, 
30 national ma'^’azJnes will carry lull-page 
message concuricntly. 

The AMA advertising schedule Is as fol¬ 
lows; 

We«‘kly newspapers; The week of October 8. 

Daily newspapers; October 11. 

Sunday newspaper supplements: October 
15. 

National magazines; Tho week of October 8 
for weeklies; the November issues of month¬ 
lies, distributed In October. 

Radio: Second and third weeks of October. 

Sunday newspaper supplements will in¬ 
clude American Weekly, This Week, Parade 
and 28 Independent Sunday magazine sec¬ 
tions, representing an eBtlmatcd total cir¬ 
culation of over 38,000,000. 

LEEK TERRIFIC IMPACT 

Commenting on AMA’s blanket-coverage 
policy, Mr. Whitaker told Editor and Publish¬ 
er: “Wo want the terrific Impact of all media 
hitting at once. This is a ’grass roots’ ad¬ 
vertising campaign, directed to all the people 
of America, whether they live In great cities, 
amall towns, or villages, or on farms. 

“Wherever there is a newspaper, there are 
doctor.'}—and doctorf.’ patients. The AMA 
advertising program Is de.signed to blanket 
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every area of medical practice. Consequent¬ 
ly, the echeclulc calls for the use ot udvertis- 
ing space In all the newspapers of America. 
There will be some duplication of circula¬ 
tion, taut the added Impact of that dupllca- 
li.jn it. ticMicd. ho that medicine’s story can 
be hammered home by repetition." 

Newspapers will have ample tle-ln possl- 
taliltlcs, he pointed out. The WhlLaLer-Bax- 
ter team has prepared an aclverti&int; kit 
which will reach iieWi.paperB about beptem- 
]:or 1, nutlinin^ in del,oil 2'J nr more profita¬ 
ble piuinuLioij.’i at the local level, 

’i iicne include dru^; stores, all ty]ies of mer¬ 
chants and burlnpf;fimen, ninnutacturerH, In- 
Rurnnee companie:; and jtKcncies, local health 
plans and hospitals. 

CLUE CROSS TO COOVL .ATE 

Local Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans 
will be provided with rntUerial which tliey 
can use es a part of then' own Institutionul 
promotion campulgna to conu idc with AMA'a 
advertising; pruf^jam, Lawrcoie C. Wells, 
public relations dirccbir ol BUie Crocs and 
Eliic ShiricI Cuminisoiuns told E. and P. 

Thcfie ji:roiip» v/ill advertise in iiow.paperH, 
he said, to exploit Blue Crocs and Blue Shield 
prepaid iiriuraiuo programs 1‘iom a "brand 
name" standpoint. 

Blue Ciocs and Blur Ehicld plans ^^ill re¬ 
ceive Pid;ftu.jtcd newfpaper a<.l.s in various 
Eizcfi, iiiriudlny mats lor lurL,er ads up to 
half-paLO 6lv;o. 

In addition to specilic sufc^p.CbLcd tle-lns 
from local bur.incr.f. finns of all typos, Iho 
AMA kit nlRo Indudco a luU-pa;;e "Ireedoiu 
n,li call’’ layout that waII ])c: 7 nlt individuals, 
<jj- their orfTanlzatioiiR. to be ideutilled with 
the projrram. 

In order that national advcrtlvse'‘8 may 
avail themselves of the opportunity to tie In 
with the carnpaiRn, letters, signed by Dr. 
Fl«n<T L. Henderson, AMA inesident, and 
Dr. Louis IL Bauer, chairman of the AMA 
board of trusteos, are Roiiig out this month 
to tho presiueiits of 26,000 big lirniB, telling 
ol tho campaign’s otajen.ivcH. and why thrir 
respective Ihms should parlicipate. 

HAVE T:RT)GA SUPFfiuT 

Another letter Is pomp to the 7.000 rii'^m- 
ber.«? of Ihc National KrtnII Dry Onods Asso- 
clalioii, urging rrtellers to Join In Ih^ pro- 
pram at the local level. Whitaker and Baxter 
oLso indicated they expect cooperation from 
unrelated eroups, such as tlie railroads and 
power companies. 

To develop tie-Jn ndverlfRiiig support from 
nllied orgjnilTialloiis and bi^sines.s gcneriillv, 
Bpeeial AMA copy will be used early In Sep¬ 
tember In taiiPliiess, medleul, drug, ndve’'tl.s- 
Inr. and publlRhlng publications. The letter 
will Include P^ditor and Publisher, Publish¬ 
ers’ Auxiliary, American Press, National Pub¬ 
lisher, Publishers’ 7'jjb. and all State press 
association publications in United Statea. 


Oar Domestic Mineral Resources SkouM 
Be Used 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMS. HILL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REl^RESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sevtemher 1,1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the present 
grave international situation calls for 
governmental action In the development 
of our vast, potential mineral resources 
In Colorado and the West. The Korean 
conflict points this up. Our Nation must 
be self-sufficient. If our supply of stra¬ 
tegic materials is cut off, like our supply 
of rubber was during the last war, the 
safety of the Nation is jeopardized. 


The attitude of the Government to¬ 
ward the development of our basic min¬ 
eral resources In the past is disgraceful. 
Instead of helping, it has turned its back 
on the rich resources lying in the moun¬ 
tains and ground across the country. 
While discouraging domestic mining de¬ 
velopment. ultimately closing and ruin¬ 
ing many of our mines, on the other 
hand, it has poured billions into foreign 
countries for the opening of new mines 
and industrial activity in direct compe¬ 
tition to ours. For example, on August 
24 it was reixjrted that the Government 
was planning a loan of $35,000,000 for 
m<ning manganese In Brazil. 

I have consistently fought this stupid 
pclfey and have urged a progressive do¬ 
mestic program for mining and coit/tv- 
ing our natural-resources. Last fall I 
backed a bill to encourage tin mining 
in the United States, but to no avail. 
Later when we asked for an appropria¬ 
tion to keep our mines poin.g and to 
stockpile strategic materials, wdiat hnp- 
prned. The bill was defeated but an¬ 
other appropriation was appj oved send¬ 
ing million.s to Africa and South Amer¬ 
ica for mining projects. 

There are approximately 350 useful 
miiu'rals in Colorado, including molyb¬ 
denum, essential to industrial and war 
pur noses. 

For instance, approximately 75 per¬ 
cent of the world’s .supply of molyl)de- 
num is produced in my State. Is it not 
imperative that this production be en¬ 
couraged and protected then? 

1 unr.sten, uranium, vanadium, tin, 
and fJuorospar are other important met¬ 
als mined in Colorado. They are all es¬ 
sential to the manufacturing of elec¬ 
trical equipment, tools and dies, and air¬ 
craft pioduction. Without thrr,'> miner¬ 
als no mock rn nation can survive. Colo¬ 
rado produces 8B percent ol the supply 
of vanadium. 

Reliable sources say Colorado has suf¬ 
ficient coal stored in the ground to sup¬ 
ply world d'mand.s for hundreds of 
years. An excellent grade of oil can be 
made from coal shale. Should not our 
Nation be developing this rich resource? 
War machinery rolls on oil. Domestic 
and industrial uses for all are steadily 
increasing. 

Reports say that about $3,000,000,000 
worth of precious and industrial metals 
have been taken from the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains since the gold rush of 1859. There 
Is as much or more still there which can 
be removed and used. This will mean 
jobs, an expanding economy, and secu¬ 
rity for us, if the Government will lend 
a hand. Today's emergency and com¬ 
mon sense call for action in utilizing our 
mineral resources for the good of the 
country. 


The Truth About Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 

OP COLORADO 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the serious¬ 
ness of the threat of world war III de¬ 


mands that the people of the United 
States be told the truth about Korea. 
With the facts, they can force oui’ leaders 
to adopt corrective measures to prevent 
future mi.stakes that might inevitably 
lead to a world war. 

No one should, for political purposes, 
distort the truth in pinning the blame 
for our unwise far-eastern policies. We 
must face the facts. Then we can go 
about the tough business of strengthen¬ 
ing our military effort and save unnec¬ 
essary loss of blood and treasure in win¬ 
ning the battle for peace. 

Despite reports of the Democratic con¬ 
gressional committee the truth is that 
our military assistance to Korea prior to 
June 25. 1950. totalled only $57,000,000. 
This is the official record, according to 
House Report No. 2495, issued July 11, 
1950, under the sponsorship of Repre¬ 
sentative John Kee, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, chairman of the House For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Of this $57,000,000, the fads are that 
$53,000,000 was small arms and equip¬ 
ment of constabulary nature left behind 
by American forces when they were 
withdrawn from South Korea in 1949. 
Is it any v/ondcr our boys were fighting 
powTrful Russian tanks with rifles w’hen 
the Communists invaded below the thir¬ 
ty-eighth parallel? This withdrawal w’as 
protested by Republican members of the 
committee in an official document Issued 
July 26, 1949, as occurring “at the very 
inshint when logic and common sense 
both demand no retreat from the reali¬ 
ties of the situation." 

Tho Democratic congressional com¬ 
mittee attempts to argue that the so- 
cailed Korean Aid Bill which was re¬ 
jected by tiie House January 19, 1950, 
then passed after revision by the House 
Poreirn Affairs Committee on February 
9. 1950, is a measurement of the con¬ 
gressional attitude toward blocking 
Soviet expansion in Asia. 

Let U.S look at the record. The Re¬ 
publicans for 5 long years have been in 
total and complete opposition to the 
policy laid down by the Truman admin¬ 
istration appeasing Russia in Asia which 
residiod in the fall of Manchuria, Clnn:-i, 
and North Korea ivithout a battle. This 
appeasement policy dates from the Yal¬ 
ta conference, where Alger Kiss was a 
State Department adviser, in February 
1945, and it continued until June 27, 
1950, when Truman reversed the Amer¬ 
ican position. Under this policy, Pre.si- 
dent Truman on December 15, 1045. told 
China that unless Communist;; were ad¬ 
mitted to the Chinese Government, the 
United States would supply no further 
aid. 

The administration abandoned Asia to 
the Russian w^olves on January 12, 1959. 
Secretary of State Acheson declared then 
that our “defensive perimeter runs along 
the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to 
the Ryukyus," in other words, telling the 
woi’ld we would not intervene to halt 
Communist aggression in China, For¬ 
mosa, or Korea, all lying above that 
perimeter. 

One week after Acheson's statement, 
on January 19, 1950, a majority of the 
House Republicans joined 61 Democrats 
in rejecting the so-called Korean-aid 
bill wh'Ch contained only economic 
assistance, warning the administration 
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that without military aid to Korea and 
appropriate assistance to other critical 
areas in Asia, the proposed $150,000,000 
in economic aid would not only be use¬ 
less but would be a prize dangled before 
the Communist aggressors. 

In opposing the appeasement of com¬ 
munism in Asia, the Republicans, both in 
and out of Congress, protested the policy, 
which, in the words of Owen Lattimoro 
who helped shape it, provided, not mili¬ 
tary assistance, but economic assistance 
so that China and Korea would be 
allowed “to fall without making it look 
as if the United States had pushed 
them." 

The people also should know that the 
Democratic-controlled Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress and the Democratic-controlled 
House Foreign Affairs Committee ap¬ 
proved the so-called Korcan-aid bill on 
July 26, 1949, and the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee, also Democratic-controlled, ap¬ 
proved it September 27, but it was not 
called up for House action during the 
remaining months of the first session. 
Is it not obvious that the Administration 
was insincere in wanting to help Korea? 

None of the economic assistance voted 
to South Korea in February of this year 
had been supplied w^hen she was attacked 
4 months later. Of the $10,500,000 
made available for military aid last 
October, only $200 in signal corps wire 
had reached the Korean forces when the 
boom fell June 25, 8 months later. 

There is the record. Our Government 
bowed to communism in Asia and de¬ 
serted helpless South Korea, which our 
State Department had set up as an in¬ 
dependent state after the war. 

We must have a foreign policy for the 
future, not only to “save lace" in the Far 
East, but to show our friends that we 
are sincerely striving to protect the 
world and free peoples from aggression 
and totalitarianism. 


Subversive Activities Control and 
Communist Registration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29,1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure before us today is as much of 
a defense measure as any bill we have 
ever passed to increase the size of our 
Armed Forces or for appropriations for 
armament. For years the Members of 
this House who have seen the insiduons 
danger of the cancerous Communist 
ideology creeping through our country 
have asked the Congress for legislation 
which would arrest it. Three years ago 
the House passed such legislation, but 
it took the impact of a war to bring 
its need into bold relief. We have sent 
billions of dollars to Europe to contain 
communism, and have failed to con¬ 
tain it within our own shores. That 
is what this legislation is designed to 
do. 


It is no longer 5 minutes of 12. Al¬ 
ready the first gong of the hour is being 
struck in Korea. The danger from an 
alien-directed force designed to wreck 
the freedom and liberty we were born 
to defend is clear and present. I, per¬ 
sonally, could not face the sturdy Amer¬ 
icans I have the honor to represent if 
I did not support this bill wholeheart¬ 
edly. 


Let’s Save Our Country—^John 3: 16 to 21 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. JENFEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the follow^ing: 

Dear Mr. Jenkfn* I very much appreciated 
your nice letter of information a lew months 
ago and the speech enclosures which were 
to the point. 

Very much is my desire to get the enclosed 
mlssle as fur as it can possibly go. Do I 
need moke another copy and address else¬ 
where? I trust you will let me know. 

Very sincerely, 

Mrs Ethel Irwin, 

Sidney, Iowa, 

To Our Congressman—Mr. Jensen: 

We, as a group of church ladies, professing 
and belleviiig on the Lord Jesus, the Christ, 
and the power of His might, send you these 
lines i'.i His name: 

We and our families as life-long residents 
of this great America feel that we have a 
right to a better introduction into the great 
intricate powers of our Government. 

Our wonderlul country was first settled by 
those who came a long way for the privilege 
of the freedom to worship God. If anything 
is to succeed, it must go ahead. It must 
progres.s. It must grow in goodness. 

In the estimation of the peoples, where 
does the one stand who is giver of all? 

01113 is the only land which has as Its 
motto: "A government of the people, by 
the people, and lor the people.” Also “that 
it shall not perish Irom the earth.” 

We desire a report on the spending of the 
millions of dollars that our Government 
asked for and received in the past 5 years. 
Wc realize it takes lots of money to main¬ 
tain a government, hut these uiisurinount- 
able amounts? 

Every time a crisis arises In some distant 
land, our boys are sent to lace a cruel death. 
The torture they undergo while on duty, 
other unknown tortures they receive, the 
many deaths, and the great number who are 
gent back to hospitals and other institutions, 
the cndle.s8 grief of their loved ones who 
also must help bear the heavy burden of 
taxation they must pay to help pay for the 
essence which robbed the loved ones of their 
health or life. These healthy boys have a 
right to life and liberty. 

We stand for the right, but did not raise 
our sons to go to war year after year. They 
dare not evade the draft call, yet Com¬ 
munist bands are allowed to formulate and 
carry on In our own county. These and 
other forms of underhand functioning all 
around us—watching, learning, and In a few 
hours carry our great Nation’s standing to 
jealous and war-loving nations. 

Where does our money go? What does the 
Elble say about those with greed as their 
goal? 


On entering office are not anyone and 
everyone under oath? Do they not vow— 
under God—”1 shall carry on • * * best 

interests of my country’s Government ♦ ♦ 

Something is wrong. At this rate we will 
not have a country of freedom very long. 

Every form of amu.scment Is patronized 
to the utmost. Why Is It that every Sunday 
morning finds the greatest number of people 
at any place but at the church house? Going 
backward? 

A great spiritual awakening Is our coun¬ 
try’s call. Our earnest prayer is that such 
will invade every hall of our Nation’s Capital 
and that each of us and each one we have 
elected to our Government force will deeply 
feel the strength to be gained thereby. Cer¬ 
tain officials have the privilege of talking 
directly to all nations. Encourage this in 
every address in Congress—every siieaker, and 
pass it on to all nations, lict us save our 
country. John 3:16-21. 

Please, may we hear from you? 

Church Ladies op Church of Christ, 
Sidney, Iowa, 

Prepared and written by Mrs. EtheL Irwin, 
Sidney, Iowa. 

(Enclosed is a list of ladles* signatures 
present today and wishing to approve this 
article:) 

Mrs. James H. Brownfield, box 174, Sid¬ 
ney, Iowa; Mrs. Wm. R. Htpson, Sid¬ 
ney, Iowa, box 22; Mrs. M. E. Cannon, 
Sidney, Iowa; Mrs. Virgil L. Swope, 
box 74, Sidney, Iowa; Mrs. Cliff James, 
box 1, Sidney. Iowa; Mrs. W. A. Serlm- 
shcr, Thurman. Iowa; Mrs. Roy Can¬ 
non, Sidney, Iowa; Mrs. Ross Barbour, 
Sidney, Iowa; Mrs. Vera Taylor, Sid¬ 
ney, Iowa; Miss Lucille Gardner, Sid¬ 
ney, Iowa; Miss Velma Irwin, Iowa; 
Grace Beedle, Thurman, Iowa. 


General Appropriation Act, 1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURENCE CANNON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN TilE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

House of Representativeh, 

Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 1950. 
Hon. Frederick J. Lawton, 

Director. Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Director: The General Appro¬ 
priation Act for 1051 Includes section 1214, 
which reads: 

"Appropriations, reapproprlatlons, con¬ 
tract authorizations, and rcauthorlzailons 
made by this act for departments and agen¬ 
cies in the cjiecutlve branch of the Govern¬ 
ment shall, without impairing national de¬ 
fense, be reduced In the amount of not less 
than $660,000,000 through the apportionment 
procedure provided for in section 1211 of this 
act.” 

Under the provisions of this section it 
will be necessary for you, ns the official em¬ 
powered to make apportionments under sub¬ 
section (d) of section 3679, as amended, to 
place in reserve and withhold from expendi¬ 
ture not less than $550,000,000 of the 
amounts provided In the general appro¬ 
priation bill. In view of the fact that there 
has been some discussion as to how this re¬ 
duction would be applied to the various 
items in the budget it occurs to me that I 
should call your attention to a few of the 
considerations In the legislative history of 
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the act for your guidance In making the 
fund reserves contemplated. 

Tuu will recall that an amendment was 
offered on the floor of the House by Mr. 
Thomas, of Texas, requiring the Prefaident 
to impound $500,000,000 of lunds appropri¬ 
ated in the bill with certain rcRtrictions as 
to the amount by which single items might 
bo reduced and also exempting items re¬ 
lated to the national dofenRC, As a sub¬ 
stitute Mr. Tablk. of New York, offered an 
amendment to make roductlon.s totaling 
$600,000,000 and proceeding to speclty per¬ 
centage reductions in the standard budget 
clnsslflcations such as personal services, 
travel, etc. The proposal of Mr. Tabkr ap¬ 
plied to every item in the budget but spocill- 
cally reduced those amounts chargeable to 
budget clussiflcations 1 to 0, inclusive. 

Also the House adopted the so-called Jen¬ 
sen amendment which would have frozen 
00 percent of the vacancies occurring in Fed¬ 
eral employment during the fiscal year ex¬ 
cepting certain exempted categories such ns 
law-enforcement oOlcers, hospital personnel, 
and so forth. 

During the conKldcration of the bill in the 
Senate the Taber-Thomas and Jensen amend¬ 
ments were stricken from the hill and there 
was substituted therefor the so-called Byrd- 
Bridges amendment (Senate amendment No. 
608) which reduced by 10 percent nil appro¬ 
priations In the bill except certain spectflod 
items. 

The conference between the Houses was 
confronted with the Taber-Thomas. Jcn.scn 
and B 3 nrd-Bridges amendments, all of whicli 
were subject to inclusion, In either original 
or revised form, in the bill or exclusion from 
the bill by the conferees. After considerable 
dlsciiRslon the conlerees determined upon 
the language which now appears in section 
1214 Of the api'roprlation act. 

I recite all this rather obvious and well- 
known history for the purpose of demon- 
ctrating that it is the clear Intent of the 
Congress that the reduction impofic-d b^ sec¬ 
tion 1214 is Intended to apply genornlly to 
the items in the Act. Any other interpre¬ 
tation would not be supported by the facts. 
The specltlc phraseology of the siatutc Is 
that reduction shall bo accomplished “with¬ 
out impairing national defense.’’ That 
phrase does not necessarily mean that all 
items appearing in the national dcfeiibc 
chapter of the budget are untouchable. It 
does mean that any item in either the na¬ 
tional defense chapter or any other chap¬ 
ter of the bill which is related to the national 
defense shall not bo reduced to the point 
where such reduction would impair national 
defense and, further, that any item in either 
the national defense or other chapters of the 
bill which can be reduced must be reduced. 
Every effort that has been made during the 
consideration of the bill in both the Houf^e 
and the Senate and in confeience has been 
to obtain general reduction In the iionde- 
fense portions of the budget. 

Opponents of the theory of section 1214 
have stated—and I do not agree with their 
reasoning—that the Director of the Budget 
has been granted plenary powers to impose 
reductions wherever he may please and. In 
so doing, thwart the will of Congre.-^s. The 
Director of the Budget in discharging his re¬ 
sponsibilities under the law is rc.strictcd in 
several ways. He is restricted by the law in 
two specific provisions. In the flrst place he 
Is required by section 3679, as amended, to 
apportion funds in such a manner a.s to 
avoid deficiency or supplemental appropria¬ 
tions except in those special cases meeting 
the tests of other provisions of the low and 
therefore beyond his control. Secondly, ho 
Is required to so apportion tlie funds as to 
achieve the most effective and economical 
use thereof. He Is also very pointedly re¬ 
stricted by the force of circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the adoption of section 1214. It 
seems obvious that he must give considera¬ 
tion to a general revision of the nondefense 


portions of the budget. To fail to do so 
would result In failure to recognize the clear 
intent of Congress in enacting the legisla¬ 
tion as eveiy proposal for a general reduction 
in the budget applied across the board to 
every item. The only dliference between 
section 1214 and the Taber-Thomas and 
Byrd-Brldges and Jensen amendments is to 
leave to the Director of the Budget a degree 
of discretion In applying the reduction so as 
adequately to maintain essential services of 
the Government. It has also been stated 
that the Director of the Bndret ran del eat 
the purpose of the law by deferring meeting 
obligations until a later date or by paper 
ravings such ns postponement of essential 
llema which will not affect the actual ex¬ 
penditure of funds. To accomplish the re- 
cliirtion in such manner would be such an 
obvious violation of the spirit of the statute 
that no responsible official would think of it. 
I mention It here only because the possibility 
hns been suggested and I want to make it 
clear that while technically such action 
might be possible it is entirely without the 
rc.alm of reason when the legislative history 
of the law is considered. 

Tliere is an important part of the language 
In section 1214 which has been obtciired in 
the publicity regfirdlng it. The section has 
been generally stated to bo a reduction of 
$650,000,000 whereas the reduction reads 
“not less than $550,000,000.“ I want to par¬ 
ticularly call your attention to this phrase¬ 
ology and to point out to you that this 
wording places the burden on the Director 
of the Budget to impose reductions above 
and beyond $650,000,000 to such a degree as 
is po.qslble without impairing national de¬ 
fense. The clear Intent of the section is to 
secure us large a reduction as possible in 
nondefense activities and $560,01)0,1)00 is 
only a minimum figure. In view of the 
radical change in conditions since the original 
budget was prepared there is no alternative. 

In order that the committee may be fully 
advised in the matter I shall appreciate it 
if you will send me a report showing the 
reserves established. 

I have known you personally for a number 
of years and 1 know your personal integrity 
and devotion to duty so well that I realize 
the lack of necessity of writing this letter to 
you but I thought It well to record the legis¬ 
lative history and atmosphere surrounding 
the Item in orcier that there may bo no mis¬ 
understanding in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clarence Cannon, 

Chairman. 

Letter From Irwin Koropas, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

' EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN raE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. FORD, Mr. Speaker, several days 
flRo, I received a letter from a constituent 
which expressed a point of view that all 
of us might well pursue in the critical 
months ahead. The futui'e security of 
our country is vastly more important 
than partisanship and I have assured 
Mr. Koropas that it is my intention to re¬ 
frain from criticism that can be con¬ 
strued to be on the political level. How¬ 
ever. at the same time I strongly believe 
It important to examine the records of 
the past and point out our previous er¬ 
rors so that the same mistakes will not 


reoccur hereafter. For the Information 
of the Members, Mr. Koropas’ letter fol¬ 
lows: 

Orand Rapids, Mich., 

August 26, 1950, 

Representative Ford: 

First of all let us jiideistand each other— 
I did not vote for you, for I happen to b© a 
Democrat a.s far as my political views are 
concerned, but right now I am burning. 

Burning because it does not seem possible, 
that wc have both Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans in Congress who think more of their 
own political ambitions, selfishness, and 
greed, over the welfare of our country. 

I, as a Navy veteran, think it is downright 
rotten and think it is about time both the 
Democrat fi and Republican’^ got off their 
proverbial high horse and got down to the 
serious business of preserving our grei^t 
country, I love this country, fought for it, 
and hope to live in it a few more years 
until our good Lord feels I have served his 
purpose and calls me. 

No, I am not a religious fanatic, but hon- 
e.stly believe in God and feel that He is 
doing everything In His power to wake us 
up to tlie dangers of communlrm. 

Strange, we always have to learn the hard 
way, through tears, blood, and sweat, but I 
think It will be ever thus until wc think 
more of our fellowmen, Instead of our own 
personal gain, political ambitions, selfishness, 
and greed. 

Please read this to Congress if you got the 
guts, which I think you have. 

Sincerely, 

Irwin Koropas, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Petition Calling for Reimposition of the 
Excess-Profits Tax Before Adjourn¬ 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
outbreak of the Korean crisis I have 
urged the immediate reimposition of the 
excess-profits tax which was suspended 
at the end of World War IT. I have made 
a number of statesments to this body on 
the economic, fi.scal, and moral justifi¬ 
cation for an excess-profits tax on the 
tremendoas profits realized by corpora¬ 
tions since the outbreak of hostilities. 

Two days ago I announced that I had 
drawn up a petition for the reimposition 
of the excess-profits tax before adjourn¬ 
ment. I have been most gratified by the 
spontaneous reaction of the Members of 
this body to this petition. I appeal to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Doughton. 
and to his outstanding committee, to 
take under immediate consideration the 
need for an excess-profits tax now. 

I wish to include in the Record at this 
time a copy of the petition which I drew 
up 2 days ago and the names of the 101 
Members who have signed this petition: 

We, the undersigned, are unwilling to ad¬ 
journ until action is taken to reimpose the 
excess profits tax which was suspended In 
1945. The exceps profits tux khould be ap¬ 
plicable to Income earned after July 1, 1050. 
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It should be imposed now for It is now that 
men are dying on the battlefield; it is now 
that expenditures for war arc being acceler¬ 
ated; it Is now that inflationary price in¬ 
creases are reducing the buying power of the 
dollar; and It is now that unprecedented cor¬ 
porate profits are being realized. To wait 
until next year would forever relieve the.'^e 
excessive profits accumulated during the 
last half ot calendar 1950 from proper taxa¬ 
tion. 

The excess profits tax should be imposed 
now to help prevent Inflation and to help 
pay for the war as we go. We cannot ask 
the workingman to pay more taxes, to have 
his real Income further diminished by In¬ 
flation and to refrain from requests lor in¬ 
creased wages as long as corporate profits are 
not curbed by excess profits taxation. Fur¬ 
thermore, the pending tax bill, falling 
heavily on small and moderate-sized personal 
incomes, is pitifully inadequate to meet the 
needs of the day. 

We are confident that a workable excess 
profits tax can be enacted at this time. The 
technical difficulties of reimposlng the excess 
profits tax now are Infinitesimal compared 
with the difficulties of moving men and ma¬ 
terial to the battle lines in Korea. 

Wai.ter B. Huber, Ohio; John A. Carroll, 
Colorado; Charle.s B. Deane, North 
Carolina; Hugo S. Sims. Jr., South 
Carolina; John A. Blatnik. Minne¬ 
sota; Anthony F. Taukiello, New York; 
Clare Magee. Missouri; Tom Steed, 
Oklahoma; Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio; 
John R. Murdock, Arizona; Carl 
Elliott, Alabama; Robert L. Ramsay, 
West Virginia; Clair Engle, Calllornia; 
John E. Miles, New Mexico; John J, 
Rooney, New York; H. R. Gross, Iowa; 
Henry M. Jackson, Washington; Frank 
M, Karsten, Missouri; Robert T. Se- 
CREST, Ohio; Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
California: John F. Shelley, Cali¬ 
fornia; Peter F. Mack, Jr,, Illinois; 
W. K. Granger, Utah; Hugh B . Mit¬ 
chell, Washington; Edward Breen, 
Ohio; Melvin Price, Illinois; Clement, 
J. Zablockt, Wisconsin; Thomas S. 
Gordon, Illinois; Thomas H, Burke, 
Ohio; Herman P. Ederharter, Penn¬ 
sylvania; Augustine B. Kelley, Peiiii- 
sylvaiim; V\^ infield K. Denton, In¬ 
diana; P’ranck R. Havenner. Cali¬ 
fornia; JAME.S G. Polk, Ohio; Harry J. 
Davenport, Pennsylvania; Edward A. 
Garmatz, Maryland; Charles R. 
Howell, New Jersey; Reva Beck Bo¬ 
sons, Utah; Chester A. Chesney, Illi¬ 
nois; Michael A. Feioiian, Ohio; Cleve¬ 
land M. Bailey, West Virginia; John 
McSwekney, Ohio; George M. Rhodes, 
Pennsylvania; Anthony Cavaicante, 
Poniisylvanla; Thurmond C. Crook, 
Indiana: Compton I. White, Idaho; 
Isidore Dollinger, New York; Abra¬ 
ham J. Multer, New York; Edna F. 
Kelly, New York; Jacob J. Javits, 
New York: Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; 
William T. Granahan, Pennsylvania; 
William A. Barrett, Pennsylvania; 
Earl Chudofp, Pennsylvania; Louis B. 
Heller, New York; Wayne L. Hays, 
Ohio; Daniel J. Flood, Pennsylvania; 
Cecil R. King. California; Eugene J. 
McCarthy, Minnesota; George H. 
Christopher, Missouri; Chester C. 
Gorski, New York; A. 8. J. Carnahan, 
Missouri; Raymond W. Karst, Mis¬ 
souri; Barratt O’Hara. Illinois; Fred 
Marshall, Minnesota; Morgan M. 
Moulder, Missouri; Phil J. Welch, 
Missouri; Leonard Irving. Missouri; 
Charles E. Bennett, Florida; Carl 
Albert. Oklahoma; Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler, Wisconsin; Bat J. Madden, Indi¬ 
ana; James V. Buckley, IlllnoiB; 
Andrew Jacobs, Indiana; Eugene D. 
O’Sullivan, Nebraska; John C. Davies, 
New Yoik; John Kee, West Virginia; 


Chase Going Woodhoure, Connecticut; 
Frank Buchanan, Pennsylvania; Earl 
T. Wagner. Ohio; Hugh J. Addonizio, 
New Jersey; Peter W. Rodino, Jr., New 
Jersey: Mike Mansfield, Montana; 
Cecil F. White, California; Henderson 
Lanham, Georgia; Harold A. Patten, 
Arizona; Foster Purcoi.o, Massacliu- 
petts; Wayne N. Aspinall, Colorado; 
Harry P. O’Neill, Pennsylvania; M. G. 
Burnside, West Virginia; John R. 
Walsh, Indiana; James E. Noi.and, In¬ 
diana; Richard Bolling, Missouri; 
John B. Sullivan, Missouri; William 
L. Dawson, Illinois; E. H. Hedrick, 
We.st Virginia; Edward H. Kruse, Jr., 
Indiana; William Q. F.tigler, Okla¬ 
homa; Usher L. Burdick, North Da¬ 
kota; James W. Trimble, Arkansas; 
Clyde Doyle, California. 


Communist Rule in Shanghai and Tientsin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 1 (leyiHlative day of 

Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
have received from Abe Schnee, of New 
York, along with the ceclosure he men¬ 
tions in his letter. I agree with Mr. 
Schnee that the letter to Lester Shingle 
should be read by many people. 

There being no objection, the mattcr.s 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Dear Senator Morse: I thought you would 
be interested to read the letter attached, 
copies of which I am sending also to some of 
your fellow Members. 

A. C. Schnee, 

New York. N. Y.. August 28, 1950. 

Dear Kiwanian: When I read a copy of the 
ntt.acheci letter, the realization of what can 
happen to people under a communistic form 
of government was so sbocklni' that I felt 
every person should read it, especially my 
fellow Klwaniaiis. 

1 have had a reiirlnt of the letter made and 
I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy. I know that I need not tell you wo 
must all do whatever we can Individually 
and as a unit to destroy the communistic 
threat to our free and democratic exl.stonro 
without which life would not be worth while, 
bliicerely, 

“Abe" Schnee. 

Trinity Works, 
Manchester, July 25, 1950 
Mr. Lester Shingle, 

The Shingle Leather Co., 

Camden, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Lester Shingle: Yesterday I 
spent an hour here with an old friend of 
this company, who represented our interests 
in the Par East for many years. 

He has Just returned to England after 2 
years’ experience of Communist rule In 
Shanghai and Tientsin. 

His story was so cold-bloodedly enthral¬ 
ling and his comments on Korea of sufficient 
Interest that I think you would like to hear 
the gist of It all. 

George Beswick is a typical old school tie 
Englishman now in his late fifties who has 
spent 35 years of his life in the Far East, 


who now finds himself back in England with 
a life’s work confiscated or destroyed looking 
for a new start. What he had to tell me and 
hi.s answers to my questions were expressed 
In the matter of fact way with marked under¬ 
statement that Is typical of his type. 

When Communist Chinese soldiery entered 
Into Shanghai they took over the city with 
orderly discipline that was beyond reproach. 
Their attitude to everybody was one of cold, 
formal courtesy. TTlicrc was no pilferage, no 
unseemliness, nothing but an awe-inspiring 
cold efficiency. In so much that for a week 
or so of wishful thinking European and 
American business Interests In Shanghai 
thought there was a possibility of trade re¬ 
vival. 

During his 18 months he never saw any 
Russian soldiers except odd parties bent en¬ 
tirely on technical duties. 

Within a month, however, thousands of 
clvilian-clad Russian bureaucrats quietly 
and with ruthless efficiency took command 
of the life of the city, commerce, and per¬ 
sonal freedom. 

Every man received his instructions, was 
told what ho could do when and where. 
There was no appeal, nothing but cold im¬ 
personal refusal to discuss anything outside 
the limits of the directive the state official 
was enforcing. 

The control was so detailed that It was 
necessary for n citizen to go to any post oflico 
and find out which film he mm permitted 
to see, which tlieators were open, which 
places of entertainment he could use. 

All children over 4 years of age were di¬ 
rected through their parents to certain 
schools and within a year the corroding In- 
fliltration of Communist doctrine was so 
In.stilled into tht=> minds of these young peo¬ 
ple that they were foreign to their parents. 

You can imagine what all this has meant 
to the highly developed individualism of a 
freedom-loving Chinaman, who as Be.swick 
rejieated, are still dazed under the influence 
that has settled upon them. 

To quote Beswick further, “the gift of 
speech was no longer necessary. It- was 
sufficient to be able to read and obey without 
question. There was no one to question and 
It was most unwise to try and find anybody." 

Europeans and American citizens were just 
Ignored at first. Later on their personal 
bank balance.s were frozen and they were 
compelled to make a statement of all their 
jiersonal property. 

Within a few days they were advised of the 
amount of taxation they had to pay within 
3 days. If this was not paid w’lthin 3 days— 
and how could It be with their bunk accounts 
frozen except lor a very meager weekly draw¬ 
ing for living expenses—the amount of tax 
was doubled. At the end of 6 days it was 
doubled again and so on until the amount 
of tax was more than the value of the prop¬ 
erty when it was seized for debt. 

It was decided that the use of a motorcar 
was a dangerous thing In the hands of an 
ordinary citizen, but there was no seizure. 
The price of petrol was lifted overnight to a 
prohibitive figure and simultaneously a car 
tax Imposed equivalent to $50 of your money 
per week. No further action was necessary. 

You will agree with me that the matter 
of fact statements of such men as Beswick 
should be widely circulated. As he con¬ 
cluded on this subject, “for 18 months I have 
been governed by the most evil, insidious and 
horrible things that man has ever devised 
with which to punish himself." 

Korea came as a great surprise to him. 
Apparently It was the view of the foreign 
opinion in Shanghai that an excuse would 
be trumped up to enable Communist China 
to invade Indochina and so overrun Burma 
and eventually Malaya. 

His theory is that communism has the 
effect on a nation that maggots have In a 
cheese. They burrow under the surface and 
multiply until by sheer force oi numbers and 
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activity they are forced out Into the open 
and erupt. He thinks North Korea erupted, 
perhaps even before Moscow was aware, 
Secondly, as it had erupted it was decided to 
use It a« a test of what the Western World 
and particularly your country’s action would 
be. 

Nevertheless as he continued—-“but who 
knows what is in the mind of Mo.scow? Even 
under Hitler you did see a man who occa¬ 
sionally came before the people and addressed 
them, but under communism nobody knows 
from whom the order has come or when an 
order will come—not even members of their 
own party until the order Is in their hands.” 

After his experience, Beswick is preacliluK 
the need for the iilmost vigilance even in 
countrie.s such us mine and yours which wo 
do not think can become breeding grounds 
for the communistic maggots. He says who 
knowT. until the enemy strikes. In every 
country so far there has been underground 
growth that ha.s come suddenly to the sur¬ 
face; each man trained and ready to do the 
Job allotted to him. 

All this I hope you have found at least 
interesting. 

Yours sincerely. 

Frank. 


Texas Youth Recommended for Life- 
Savine Award 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the edi¬ 
tor of the Calvert Tribune, Mr. Joe H. 
Pietsam, has called my attention to a 
recent incident in his city in which a 21- 
year-old youth was responsible for sav¬ 
ing the life of a 10-month-old child. 
The latter had been bitten by a large 
copperhead snake and it was only 
through the prompt action of this young 
man that the child’s life was saved. 

The youth referred to is Mr. John R. 
Rhodes, of Hearne. Tex., and a recom¬ 
mendation has been forwarded to the 
American Red Cross that he be con¬ 
sidered for a lifesaving award by reason 
of his heroic action on August 9. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I wish to include the news 
article that appeared in the Calvert Trib¬ 
une on August 17 de,scribing the near- 
tragic incident which resulted in a typi¬ 
cal American youth demonstrating the 
alert and lifesaving action that we know 
our young people are capable of. The 
article follows: 

hearne Youth Helps Prevent Tracedt 

Prompt and efficient first aid, adminis¬ 
tered by John R. Rhodes, 21-ycar-old Hearne 
youth, last week, Wednesday, was the prime 
factor in saving the life of 10-month-old 
Mickey Wiley, who had been bitten by a 
large copperhead snake at the home of his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Lander, 
who live near Calvert on the Bremond high¬ 
way. 

The story, as it was received here, goes 
something like this: The mother, Mrs. Sue 
Wiley, was sitting in a chair on the lawn 


near the flower beds, while her mother, Mrs. 
A. L. Lander, connected the garden hose 
and prepared to water the flower beds, pass¬ 
ing within 3 feet of the snake, unaware of 
Its presence. ITie baby, meanwhile, had 
toddled into the same place, only closer, and 
stepped on the colled snake, which bit him 
on the leg. At his first cry It was thought 
that he had been stung by a wasp, but on 
closer examination, the four teeth marks of 
the reptile were discovered. The ladies 
picked up the baby and rushed to the high¬ 
way nearby to flag a passing car, as they 
were without a car and no telephone linndy. 
About this time J. R. Rhodes happened to 
be passing by, and sensing that the ladies 
were in need of help, he stopped. He was 
asked to give first aid to the baby and with 
a razor blade he quickly made the incisions 
and sucked the blood and poison from tho 
wounds. 

Noi icing the commotion, a neighbor, Frank 
Mocck, came over and took tho ladies and 
child to Bremond where Dr. Banders gave 
further first aid. The baby was then rurdied 
to u Marlin hospital for treatment. 

Mr. Wiley came for his family on Friday 
of last week and took them to their home 
111 Bay City, where the little fellow is re¬ 
cuperating. Prom reports received this week 
ho is v;cll on the road to recovery. 

The uiiselXish action of the Hearne youth, 
John R, Rhodes, is very commendable and 
we cannot praise him too much for his noble 
deed. It goes to prove that there arc many 
things a person can do when put to the test. 
He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Rhodes, of 
Hearne. 


Eliminating Communists 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
Informed person realizes that the heads 
of organized labor in America are doing 
a great work in their effort to curb and 
eliminate the progress of Communists 
and communism within their ranks. We 
realize that the strategy of the Com¬ 
munist Is to first infiltrate labor organ¬ 
izations so as to hamper not only pro¬ 
duction in peacetime, but especially in 
wartime. 

All patriotic Americans owe a debt of 
gratitude to American labor leaders for 
their organized campaign against Com¬ 
munists and communism. 

The following statement from Philip 
Murray is very illuminating as to the 
anti-Communist campaign made by the 
CIO labor union: 

Philip Murray Bays Trade-Unions Make It 
Tough Going for Reds 

American trade-unionists are devoting a 
lot of time and effort these days to the task 
of making democracy work better. 

Believe me. It Is a big Job—a hard, compli¬ 
cated job. There is nothing simple about it. 

It would be easy, as some groups have 
found, to say that democratic ideals are won¬ 
derful, that everybody should believe in 
them—and then let it go at that. 

We In the CIO have learned, however, that 
there are many persons In our country who 
would like to have a Nation operated by the 


'•chosen few ” with the many merely trailing 
along behind. 

Some of these are Communists—men and 
women who would, if they could, impose on 
us the same type of totalitarian rule that has 
abolished freedom and made life miserable 
for millions in the so-called Soviet satellites. 

Free trndc-iinlons have been giving the 
Communists a rough time at home and 
abroad. The CTO Is now in the midst of a 
hou.sr-cleaning that is rapidly dosUuying one 
of Hie most Important bases of operations 
ever obtained by the Communist Party in the 
United States. 

I have an idea that most Amerlcnn.s by now 
are aware of the menace of commiinlsm, hut 
I am not so sure they are fully aware of other 
forces which undermine the foundations of 
our democracy. 

One Important group which stonds in the 
way of democracy’.*! working as It should is 
compo.srd of those who fight the expansion of 
civil rights. 

This group, by and large, believe.s In white 
supremacy and advocates second-class cill- 
7 cnRhip for a large segment of our popula¬ 
tion. It discriminates against men and 
women because of their race, creed, and 
color. 

The most adamant of those who fight civil 
rights legislation actually advocate a ''master 
race.” 

We in the CIO are now fighting vigorously 
to win Nntlon-wldc recognition of the idea 
that all men are created equal and that they 
must be provided equality of opportunity. 

We believe that only by providing such 
equality can we have the type of democracy 
which will appeal to all men everywhere. To 
achieve It we must eliminate racial and reli¬ 
gious discrimination and do away with vot¬ 
ing restrictions which prohibit full use of 
the ballot. 

Occasionally I rend newspaper stories quot¬ 
ing politicians who say that labor has learned 
through experience that tho Taft-Hartley 
Act Is not as bad as union leaders pictured 
It and that the unions really aren’t anxious 
to have Taft-Hartley repealed. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Experience has shown that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is loaded heavily on the side cf 
those who fight unions, that it is restrictive, 
that it interferes seriously with the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, and that it 
should be abolished and replaced by legisla¬ 
tion that is fair to both labor and manage¬ 
ment. 

And, despite what some of the "experts” 
say, the Taft-Hartley Act will be a real Issue 
In the 1960 congressional elections. That’a 
because we believe that unfair curbs on 
labor weaken our democracy. 

The major segments of American labor are 
very active this year In the field of political 
action because unionists want to block eflorts 
to wipe out social and economic gains that 
have been achieved under the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. 

Our Nation, the world’s richest, can well 
afford to provide Ita people with greater secu¬ 
rity against economic hazards, with better 
educational facilities, with Improved health 
services, and with guaranties against dis¬ 
crimination based on race, creed, and color. 

It was because of problems such as those 
mentioned here that I recently proposed close 
cooperation among all democratic union 
groups In the country and the establishment 
of a committee to help coordinate our efforts 
and work toward eventual organic unity of 
the American labor movement. 

And it Is because of such problems that I 
urge all Americans to participate fully in this 
year's elections. 

One way to make democracy work better is 
for Pll the people to express their views 
where they count—at the polls. 
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Reporting on Ninth Fact-Finding Tour of 
Europe Since Start of World War II— 
Bruce Thomas Writes Letter for His 
Congressman’s Information 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleatrue.s, with the permission of the 
writer thereof, I am privileRed to insert 
in the CoNGRESisiONAL Record for your in¬ 
formation and Ruidance of what I termed 
to be a very valuable factual statement. 
I say “valuable’' because it comes from a 
distinguished correspondent and a lec¬ 
turer, Bruce Thomas, who resides in the 
important city of Compton, Calif., which 
is in the Rreat Eighteenth Congressional 
District, which I have now had the honor 
to represent two terms in this Congress. 
Knowing that he had a background of 
many years of experience of foreign cor- 
respcjncUmcc in Europe and Asia, and 
knowing that he had made approximate¬ 
ly a dozen fact-finding tours on his own 
to Europe since the beginning of World 
War II in order to study and report on 
Washington and economic conditions as 
v^ell as political trends and having per¬ 
sonally observed his desire to contribute 
whatever possible to the progress of our 
great Nation, I felt it was no imposition 
upon his unselfish attitude to ask that 
he send to me as soon as possible upon his 
return a letter giving me, as his Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress, his down-to-date 
obs(U'vat ions. So, I am pleased to be able 
to pass it on to you. 

Compton, Calif., September 1,1050, 
Hon. Clyde Doyle, 

Waahirigton, D. C. 

My Dear Clyde: This letter Is written after 
my return Irani a 3-muiith fuct-liiidiiig tour 
of nine western European countries; my 
ninth visit to Europe since the .start of 
W'orlcl War II. 

As a free-lance correspondent and writer, 
I work on the basis that “lacts operate; they 
do not threaten.” I have no ax to grind. 
I am not paid to say what I am going to say 
nor do I say It to gain favor with those who 
want it said. Probably as good an example 
is the fact that I am. a dyed-ln-the-wool 
Republican, but I voted lor you lii the last 
election. 

If >ou were one of the 276,000 Americans 
wdio w’ere In Europe last summer, you could 
not help but notice the thousands of exam¬ 
ples of *‘E1 Marshall Plan” or "Het Marshall 
Plan” or “Don Marshall” or 'T1 Plano Mar¬ 
shall” or Just plain “The Marshall Plan”— 
the European Recovery Plan. You would 
have seen thou.sands of ERP signs In any one 
of the sixteen participating western Euro¬ 
pean nations. 

They have started the third of the prom¬ 
ised 4 years of assistance from the United 
States. Starting in 1948, to end in 1952, the 
Marshall plan has given food, clothing, new 
opportunities, security and hope to millions 
of human beings. Once again whole com¬ 
munities are on the road to recovery and 
normal living. No one lu western Europe 1 b 
faced with starvation or freezing this year. 
Life is worth living again because men are 
at work. Millions include America and the 


people of our country In their prayers. I 
know because I have talked with hundreds 
of people in all walks of life in those coun¬ 
tries. "Ood Bless America” Is the theme 
song in thousands of homes today. 

I have watched the Marshall plan at work 
for 3 years. I have seen ERP operate in 
eleven of the sixteen participating European 
nations, most of which would have come un¬ 
der the hummer and sickle, hud w'e not 
stepped In and given the necessary and timely 
life-giving help. 

South Ireland. Portugal, Switzerland. Den¬ 
mark and Sweden, nil neutral countries, 
which were believed to be pro.spcrous because 
they .stayed neutral during the war, actually 
suffered groat economic lotsea. Imports and 
exports were curtailed. Tourism, one of 
their main crops, was nonexistent. They 
are now finding their way back to normal 
under the EUP banner. If the above five 
countries fell the 6 years of conflict without 
bombs dropping on their cities, imagine 
whnt thi.s greatest humanitarian movement 
of all times meant to England, NcilierUinds, 
France, Turkey. Denmark, unci Italy. 

I have placed Italy last in thin group be¬ 
cause the Italians were really low men on 
the Eurupenn totem pole. This Is a country 
of 48.000.000, people crowded together in an 
area smaller than the State of California. As 
our enemy we gave her a thorough going-over 
from the air. sea, and land. German armies 
finished the Job of devastation in their r(5- 
treut through Italy to the north. Score.s of 
villagcb were razed to the ground, thousands 
of Italian peasants were shot for reasons 
known only to the Germans. Most budges, 
railrviad trestle.^ and tunnels were destroyed. 
Hundreds of miles of railroad right-of-way 
were torn up and dynamited. Engines and 
rolling block of all kinds were damaged be¬ 
yond repair. Power plants, dams, f.rctorlcs, 
in fact everything the Germans knew we 
could ur.e in our occupation were levelled. 
Thousands of larm buildings were torn up. 
Practically every horse, cow. sheep, and oxen 
had dl.sappeared. If not butchered for food, 
the animals weic .slaughtered, a-s part of the 
Cenruin plan of retreat. They did everything 
but poLson the soil. Plows, rnkes. harrows, 
farm equipment of all kinds were either de- 
Btroyed or taken Into Germany. Thousands 
of acres of land In the Pontine marshes to 
the south of Rome were inundated. This 
undid the work of generations. 

We have been inlclUgenUy selfish In our 
all-out aid to this poverty-.strlcken country. 
The Communists were more sure of taking 
over Italy as another satellite than you are 
sure that the red flag will never lly over 
America. Had Italy disappeared behind the 
Iron curtain. Spain. France. Greece and Tur¬ 
key without a question of doubt would have 
followed. Mlllioiis were on the political lenco 
111 thc.se countries watching Italy us their 
fitnndurd of comparison. 

Probiiblv one of the most interesting proj¬ 
ects In all of wc.stern Europe Is now being 
contemplated on the Island of Sardinia. Ap¬ 
proximately the same size ea Vermont or 
New Hampshire, this Island has laid as a 
wiki barren terrain for more than 3,000 years. 
Archeologists know that Irom two to three 
million jicoplo once inhabited this island. 
Farming wa.s their means of support. It was 
then a fertile farming country. During the 
next 6 years, If present plans mature, there 
will be a migration of over 1.000,000 people 
transplanted from overcrowded Italy to Sar¬ 
dinia. Thousands of acres of brush and 
small foro.st growth will be cleared away. 
Plans for great pumping plants, drainage 
canals, and aqueducts are already in the 
making. Vast arid acres in southern Italy 
are actually undergoing the same treatment. 
Eventually millions of people will Inhabit 
these new farm areas. Here is one answer to 
Italy’s serious overpopulation problem. 


During the last year it was estimated that 
Interest in communism dropped from 10 per¬ 
cent to as high as 60 percent In some areas. 
Many feel that if there were to be an election 
in Italy tomorrow, that more than half the 
Communist senators would lose their scats. 

There arc some Americans who leel that 
we should let these people pull out of their 
own mess. Let’s take an honest, an unbiased 
look. The Marshall Plan is but 13 percent 
of your yearly tax total. Isn’t that good In- 
puranee and a good Investment when you 
con.slder the lollowlng: Had we pulled out of 
Europe and let these people stew in their 
own Juice, we could have saved an Immcdlalo 
$15,000,000,000. That Spain, France, western 
Geimany. Turkey, Greece, Italy, and other 
western European countne.s would be Rus¬ 
sian satellitcb tocl.'iy there is absolutely no 
doubt. Our isolatloiiistfi and pacifists would 
see I heir drenrn come true. We would be iso- 
Intod In our own little Western Hemisphere 
with the world on fire—good red fire, on both 
sides of u.s. And don’t ever doubt that W'o 
wouldn’t be marked ns the next in line. And 
within a few years from now it would take 
60 percent of our national Income for defense 
and life wouldn’t ho worth living In America. 

I liken many of us to the man who is out 
In his back yard fi'^htlng a fire In his trash 
pile with his little water pistol or flit gun. 
The trash pile Is made up of many little hates, 
now running rampuiit through America: the 
colored question, the Jewish problem, the 
Ciilholic Blluntlun. and “those Protestants, 
because they are in the majority, think they 
cun run everything” and anti this and anti 
that. He in so busy with his petty thinking 
that he can’t hear the crackle of red flames 
nor hear hi.s children Fcreamlng for help, 
trapped on the second floor of his burning 
home. 

God save America. God save the world 
through America. God save America through 
us. 

,Sincerely yours, 

Bruce Thomas. 


The General MacArthur Military Faux Pas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
spite of the fact that President I'ruman 
had stated that General MacArthur’s 
VFW press release had been withdrawn 
and was now a closed matter, and most 
noncantankerous persons had fallen into 
line with the President's pronouncement, 
yet many noncooperatives, for the past 
several days now, have been in a high 
dither about the contents of General 
MacArthur’s statement concerning the 
importance of Formosa from the stand¬ 
point of military strategy, and the mili¬ 
tary necessity that the United States go 
all out in the defense of Formosa, and 
these reactionary Republicans have 
boldly declared that it is not a closed 
matter at all—at least not for them. 

These reactionary Republicans were 
nevrr, to my knowledge during my ap¬ 
proximately 2 years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, more wild¬ 
eyed or a more wild-talking group. They 
were simply communistically frantic in 
the claim that President Truman, our 
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Commander In Chief, had fragged or 
muzzled General MacArthur. Of course, 
this most manifest political frenzy was 
intensified when the reactionary Repub¬ 
lican press of the Nation applied the 
journalistic blowtorch to their sensitive 
bottoms by headlining the whole Mac- 
Arthui* verbal episode with the dumb, 
unthinking headline words, “Truman's 
gag on MacArthur is GOP issue." 

If I may be permitted to make my own 
humble observations concerning this 
matter, I will say that if that is the real 
GOP issue in the impending campaign, 
then the GOP—meaning the Gouging 
Old Party—is terribly at a loss for an 
issue. Just how one can make a telling 
issue out of insubordination on the part 
of a high military ofliclal to his Com¬ 
mander in Chief is beyond my under¬ 
standing. 

General MacArthur, it must be re¬ 
membered, is a member of the military 
forces of the Unite'd Stales, holding a 
high position under our Nation and the 
United Nations in Japan and the Far 
East. Please remember that he is not 
only the supreme commander of the 
armed forces of the United Nations but 
is also a most high-ranking general of 
the United States Army and is initially 
functioning under our Commander in 
Chief, Harry 8. Truman. Such an un¬ 
thinkable act on the part of General 
MacArthur to endeavor intentionally or 
otherwise to usurp the power of his 
Commander in Chief, the President, and 
the functions of the State Department 
and of the United Nations would be a 
hnrd thing to make a real issue about. 
Of course, it must bo remembered thot 
every i.s.sue that the Republican Party 
has hnd tor the last 3 years has been a 
phony one, and I guess we Democrats are 
expecting perhaps entirely too much 
now of these old-time unfitted-to-Icad 
group. May I interject here now that I 
think that it would bo difficult for a per¬ 
son to forgive General MacArthur's 
conduct. 

Continuing now the main discussion, 
I say that if the reactionary Republican 
Party desires to make a national issue 
out of the utter thoughtlessness and in¬ 
subordination of General MacArthur, as 
they threatened to do, then surely Re¬ 
publicanism as a political Institution has 
hit an all-time low, and the real Ameri¬ 
canism to be found in both of the two 
great major parties will never support, 
I am sure, such a miserable, dastardly 
issue. 

No, gentleman, lack of amenability to 
duly constituted authority and vocal in¬ 
subordination could never be a worth¬ 
while issue to foist upon the present- 
day thinking and real patriotic citizen¬ 
ship of our land. 

It really makes one laugh to sec so 
many reactionary Republicans endeav¬ 
oring to become patriotic by association. 
I presume tliey got this idea of trying to 
attach themselves to a military star from 
the old shyster prosecutor's notebook, 
that people could become guilty by asso¬ 
ciation and therefore great and patriotic 
by association. This seems to have been 
the situation, as far as one of my col¬ 
leagues at least, is concerned. 1 gather 
that once upon a time General MacAr- 
tiun* anjwercd one of hi;i leUcio. and 


since that time he has run up and down 
the hills of his district, and every place 
else he had access to, showing a letter 
that General MacArthur wrote to him. 
I cannot vouch for its credibility, but It 
has been told to me that he has shown 
that letter to every white-faced bull in 
the sandhill country. My advice to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur is not to write to these 
people any more because they are using 
his private correspondence only for their 
own purposes—purposes w^hich will not 
add to his. General MacArthur's, luster 
or his glory at all. 

Now, the thought might occur that 
perhaps General MacArthur had not 
been advised that he could not express 
himself as an individual citizen and di¬ 
vorce himself from his United States 
command and his supreme authority as 
commander of the forces of the United 
Nations in the East and Par East. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as an old-time tried 
and true soldier had no right to make an 
individual expre.ssion on any subject 
which might cause discordance, dissen¬ 
sion, and disunity in this or any other 
hour. Ho had no right to take over the 
duties of the Chief Executive or the 
branch of our Government which has the 
sole duty to formulate policies in the Par 
East and elscv/her.** or the United Na¬ 
tions. He hart been advised specifically, 
I have Ivarncrt, not to do the very thin? 
which ho did—to release his so-calltd 
statement as an individual citizen or as a 
soldier. 

I wrtsh to quote the following from the 
Washington Post of September 1, 1950: 

MacArihur V\^as Bri£>'ed on Policy 
(By Drew Peareon) 

Here Is n plny-by-play account of what 
went on behind the scenes in the now his¬ 
toric rebuke of General MacArthur by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

Fii’ut Inkling that MacArthur had sent a 
message to the Veterans of Foreign Wang on 
the delicate question of Formoba came on 
Tliur&day, August 24, when Carlton Kent of 
the Chicago Sun-Times queried Roger 
Tubby, State Department press reljitlons 
olTlce, n.s to whoi her the MacArthur slnte- 
ment had been cleared by the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

Tubby pascod the query on to the While 
House and the Defense Department, found 
that neither had either seen or heard of the 
MacArthur statement. It had been sent di¬ 
rect to newspapers in a personal letter on 
August 21 with a release date of August 28. 
This was in direct violation of the White 
House directive laid down during the famous 
Henry WallRce-Jlmmle Byrnes row, after 
which it was decreed that no statement on 
foreign policy could be pubUshed by any 
official without clearance. 

President Truman himself did not see the 
MacArthur statement until Saturday, Au¬ 
gust 26, during a conference scheduled to 
hear the report of Navy chief, Admiral For¬ 
rest Sherman, and Army chief, Gen. Joe 
Colllna, following their return from Tokyo. 

At this conference Avcrell Harrlman hand¬ 
ed the President a copy of the MacArthur 
statement. Harrlman, who is part owner of 
Newsweek magazine, had obtained a copy of 
the press release. 

POLICY WAS XXPX^INXD 

Harrlman told Truman that he had care¬ 
fully explained American policy to Mac¬ 
Arthur during his recent visit to Tokyo and 
that there was no reason for his misunder¬ 
standing It. Actually Harrlmnn’s trip was 
largely Intpircd by MacArthur’s urge to oc¬ 


cupy Formosa with American troops and his 
much-publicized hand-kissing visit to Mine. 
Chiang Kai-shek. It was felt that Harrlman 
could diplomatically explain that the United 
States must work through the United Nations 
In regard to Formosa and that if the Unltcrt 
Stall's got embroiled in any conflict with 
China the Korean war would then last In- 
delinltrly. 

Truman read the MacArthur statement 
and hit the celling. Without asking iseire- 
tary Aclieson or any others present Jor their 
opinion, he directed Secretary of Defence 
Johnson to order MacArthur to withdraw his 
statement. 

The President said that he was charged 
by the Constitution with the sole responsi¬ 
bility for the conduct of our foreign policy, 
that there can only be one voice of aulhoilly 
in expressing that policy,‘and that we can’t 
have 2, or 3, or 10 people acting as official 
spokesmen. 

He pointed out that in the case of Formosa 
wo cannot art unllRtorally but must con¬ 
tinue our efforts through the United Nations. 

He warned that If we let the MacArthur 
message go unchallenged every diplomat 
throughout the world will believe—despite 
our denials—that MacArthur was reaUy 
speaking lor the White House and that the 
diplomats will be convinced we’re floating 
a trial balloon. 

CABLE TO MAC ARTHUR 

The cable which Secretary Johnson Imme¬ 
diately dispatched to MacArthur read pretty 
much ns follows: "The President of the 
United States directs that you Immediately 
recall your statement addrersed to the Vet- 
enins f)f Foreign Wars containing your views 
rcgaiding Ffirmosa. Your statement Is not 
in accord with the established foreign policy 
of the United States as enunciated by the 
President." 

Though Secretary Johnson has agreed with 
MacArthur on Formosa and once worked 
backstage to overrule the State Department 
on Formosa, other high military men in the 
Pentagon Building now take a different view. 
This holds true of many In both the Army 
and Navy. 

Ill iact, Navy strategists are now rec.illing 
that during the Navy wanted MacArthur 
to occ upy Formosa as a step toward bombing 
Japan and that MacArthur was vigorously 
opposed. 

Plans for taking over Formosa were worked 
out in great detail by Admiral Nimitz in 1044 
and approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff In 
Washington. But MacArthur, who was de¬ 
termined to liberate his old love, the Philip¬ 
pines, overruled them. 

Chief reason, however, that United States 
military men disagree with MacArthur on 
Formosa is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
now among the people in Washington must 
eager to avoid any conflict which would cause 
Clilnese troops to be sent into Korea. 

If Chinese troops stay out of Korea, there 
seems to be a pretty good chance the war 
will be over easily this winter. But if the 
Chinese pour their vast hordes into Korea, 
the war could last almost Indefinitely. 

The following articles from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor of August 31 last 
gives a very accui*ate picture, 1 am sure, 
of how this General MacArthur message 
to the VFW was concealed from the 
proper sources and by-passed cunningly 
Into the publicity it has received. 

It may be said to the great credit of 
the Christian Science Monitor that un¬ 
like some other newspapers of the United 
States, it refused to publicize in its news 
columns, this alleged General MacAr¬ 
thur message which most certainly ex¬ 
hibits again the true spirit of Journalism 
and a true patriotism and obedience to 
proper authority. 
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These articles are as follows: 

MacArthur Mystery: How Note to VFW 
Elxtoed President 

IN CAPITAL 

(By Neal Stanford) 

Washington. —Incredible as it may sound, 
Oen. DouKlas Mac Arthur’s message to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars was received at the 
Pentagon without any official knowing about 
it several days before the White House knew 
it existed. 

It happened In this manner: 

General MacArthur in Tokyo had a choice 
of sending the personal message he had 
framed for the VFW gathering in Chicago via 
private cable or the Army’s Signal Corps tele¬ 
communications. He chose to use the Army 
service. 

The message first went from Tokyo to San 
Fraiicisco to Chicago, without passing 
through the signal center In the Pentagon. 
It was a service message, a private communi¬ 
cation from General MacArthur to Clyde 
Lewis, VFW commander In chief. At It was 
directed to Mr. Lewis in Chicago, San Fran¬ 
cisco routed It direct to Chicago. 

But 111 Chicago, United Stales Fifth Army 
headquarters, which received it, tried to de¬ 
liver It to Mr. Lewis, only to bo told ho was 
not there yet. Then Tokyo was advised that 
the message was undellverable. 

Sent as private message 

The next day, Tokyo repeated the mes¬ 
sage, but this time sent it to Washington 
for delivery to Mr. Lewis at VFW headquar¬ 
ters there. It again was sent as a service 
message—or private letter—from General 
MacArthur to Mr. Lewis. The signal center 
in Washington delivered it to VFW head¬ 
quarters here just as Fifth Army headquar¬ 
ters had done in Chicago without questioning 
its contents. 

It had been sent as a private message, and 
the signal center at the Pentagon treated it 
as such. There was no notice preceding, 
accompanying, or following It asking that its 
conlciiis be called to the attention of any 
civilian or military official. Therefore no 
cople.*! were made of it and sent to responsible 
authorities. 

Meanwhile. General MacArthur’s efficient 
publicity staff in Tokyo saw to it that copies 
ol the speech, with a covering personal let¬ 
ter from the general, went to leading pub¬ 
lishers in the United aiatcs. 

No copy to Truman 

But no copy went to President Truman, 
DeJcn.so Secretary Louis Johnsmi, Army Sec¬ 
retary Frank Pace, the Joint Cliicfs of Staff, 
the President's perponal coordinator of pol¬ 
icy, -W. Averell Hnrnman, or to Secretary of 
State Dean Achcsoii—all of whom had a 
vital Interest in its contents. In neither 
the first message via Army signal service 
telecommunications, which went direct to 
Chicago, nor the second one that passed 
through the Pentagon did General Muc- 
Arlhur ask that copies go to anyone. In both 
cases it v/as sent and treated as a private 
personal communication. 

One of the most laiiLastlc features of this 
Incident Is that while most ol the press knew 
about the message and its contents, respon¬ 
sible officials in V/ashlnglon knew nothing 
about it until August 25 and 26. 

'’New policy” question 

President Truman first heard of It the 
morning of August 26 after a member of 
the press had asked a member of the White 
House staff about Washington's new policy 
on Formosa. Following the morning mili¬ 
tary briefing at the White House conducted 
by Oen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President read the 
copy of the MacArthur message that had 
been provided by a member of the press. 
That was the first that General Bradley, Sec¬ 
retary Johnson, or Secretary Acheson had 
heard of it. It also was unknown before 


that Saturday to Secretary Pace and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Stephen T. Early, ac¬ 
cording to their subsequent testimony. 

After reading it vo his startled audience, 
the President, without asking for advice or 
reactions, said quietly and evenly to*Mr. 
Johnson- "Louis, I want you to direct Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to withdraw that statement." 
The only discussion was whether the general 
should be notified by telephone or writing. 
The President decided it should be put In 
writing. 

Technically, then. It can be said that the 
message did pass through the Pentagon sev¬ 
eral days before the storm broke. But In that 
period no one iu the Pentagon saw it except 
the clerk in the signal center who took it off 
the wire for delivery to VFW headquarters. 
And to him It was Just another private com¬ 
munique to be treated as a Western Union 
office would treat a private telegram. 

Messrs. Johnson, Early, Pace, and General 
Bradley did not sit on it: They had no knowl¬ 
edge that it existed. They did not Ignore 
it. for they did not know ol it. 

Why General MacArthur took such pains 
to get the speech circulated among the press, 
but passed up every opportunity to circulate 
It among his superiors in Washington, is stlli 
unanswered here. 

IN CHICAGO 

(By Max K. Gllsirap, Chief of the Central 

News Bureau of the Christian Science 

Monitor) 

Chicago. —President Truman’s belated 
knowledge of and action on withholding 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s message to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has accentuated 
Interest in the question: 

Exactly how long was General Mar Arthur’s 
message In the hands of the Dclcnso Depart¬ 
ment before the Profiident knew about it? 

The VFW public-relations chief Inlormer 
reported here on August 28 tliat the Mac¬ 
Arthur message has been received via the 
Filth Army at VFW headquarters, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on August 18. 

Received August 22 

It Is learned now that the me.ssage wa.s re¬ 
ceived on August 22. An original copy of the 
MacArthur cable examined by this reporter 
bears no clear date. It was attached to a 
letter Irorii a Fifth Army lieutenant request¬ 
ing that the VFW sign a receipt for the 
cable lx-ciais(' "the general has contacted mo 
no le.sG than three times from Tokyo request¬ 
ing some word on the disposition of subject 
message.’’ 

VFW public-relations officials say the cablo 
was .sent directly iroin Tokyo to the Filth 
Army hradquarlrrs here. To pinpoint the 
exact date the MacArthur me.s!b-a?,e wa.s re¬ 
ceived in Washington, we contacted Omar 
B. Ketchum, director, national legislative 
service ol the VI’W. Mr. Ketchum lirsL heard 
of the message, he said, "a week from last 
'luesday morning’’ (August 22) at VFV. head¬ 
quarters in Washington. 

Received from Pentagon 

The Pentagon communications officer, he 
said, phoned him that morning that a mes¬ 
sage wa.s coming in from General MacArthur 
lor Clyde A. Lewis, commander in chief of 
the VFW. Mr. Ketchum was told that he 
could get the message about 3 p. m. that day 
lifter he assured the Pentagon that he was 
authorized to receive it. 

The Pentagon, according to Mr. Ketchum, 
phoned him again the atternoon of August 
22, and told him he could get it the next 
morning at 9 a. m. at which time he sent a 
messenger for it. Upon receiving the mes¬ 
sage, he contacted VFW headquarters at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago. He found that 
Chicago headquarters already had been noti¬ 
fied of the message by the Fifth Army which 
was supplying the VFW with a copy. 

Thus, according to VFW officials, the De¬ 
fense Department in Washington and Fifth 
Army headquarters in Chicago had the Mac¬ 


Arthur message on the Tuesday morning 
preceding the Saturday morning President 
Truman first heard of it. 

On receipt of the MacArthur communica¬ 
tion from the Fifth Army, the VFW office 
prepared copies and dispatched them to the 
wire services and to about 100 newspapers 
with the stipulation that the release date 
August 28 bo observed. 


Should We Let Our Physical Plant 
Deteriorate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Scptevihcr 1, 1950 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it Is from 
tlie good earth that all wealth must 
come. To a great degree our future 
standard of living and the strength of 
our Nation depends upon the earth and 
the resources that it holds. Each gen¬ 
eration has an obligation to conserve our 
vital resources for the benefit of those 
that follow. 

To some people the idea of saving our 
soil, of preventing it from being washed 
away by ravaging floods constitutes a 
program that may be desirable at some 
time when everything is just right. To 
the victim of a flood it is something 
different. To the alert student and to 
the thoughtful citizen such programs 
are a must. Wc cannot fulfill our ob¬ 
ligations in the world today or in the 
immediate future if we allow all of our 
productive facilities to deteriorate. This 
applies to the soil especially. 

In recent months the State of Ne- 
bra.ska has been in the news because 
of storms of all kinds. Torrential rams 
have descended in several parts of the 
State. The lives of our citizens have 
been taken, homes have bi'cn flooded, 
bridges and highways destroyed, rail¬ 
roads and industrial plants damaged 
and one of the greatest damages suf¬ 
fered is the lo.ss of our soil Buildings 
can be rebuilt but soil erosion is a loss 
that requires years and years to over¬ 
come. 

It is my privilege to represent in this 
Congress the southern part of Nebraska. 
Nebraska slopes from the northwest to 
the soutlieast. There is at least one 
point in Ncbra.ska which is approxi¬ 
mately a mile high, yet the southeast 
corner of the Slate is only 850 feet. All 
of our streams run in that direction. 
Our underground water moves in that 
direction. Consequently, the greater 
share of all the flood damage that has 
been suffered has occurred in this con¬ 
gressional district. 

This year devastating floods have oc¬ 
curred on the Big Nemaha and the Lit¬ 
tle Nemaha Rivers and all the creeks 
and streams that flow into them, as 
well as on Salt Creek in the vicinity 
of Lincoln, Nebr., and the Little Blue 
and the Big Blue Rivers and their trib¬ 
utaries. Eleven people lost their lives. 
Some destructive floods have occurred 
this year in the much-flooded Repub¬ 
lican Valley, 
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These floods are not Just occasional 
floods. These things have been hap¬ 
pening time and time again. A number 
of floods have been experienced on each 
of these streams in the last 6 or 10 years, 
but it goes back much further than that. 

In my work here in Congress the past 
12 years a considerable portion of my 
duties have been in connection with tho 
Republican River development program. 
Co many times have wc called attention 
to the flood of 1935, which took 110 lives. 
I recall that in studying the history of 
the Republican River I learned that long 
before the w'hite man came, or about in 
1835, a flood equal to the 1035 flood oc¬ 
curred. The residents of the valley have 
experienced many very severe floods 
since 1935 during many dilTercnt years, 
including the disastrous loss of 13 or 14 
lives at Cambridge in 1947. 

Today the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation have a great 
program under way in the Republican 
Valley. As the original sponsor of this 
program in Washington and the one 
upon whom the responsibility of getting 
the legislation and appropriations 
through the House of Representatives 
has fallen, I have been very close to the 
problems involved. It is my opinion that 
this development in the Republican Val¬ 
ley would have never become a reality 
If it had not been for the perseverance, 
faith, stick-to-it-iveness, and dogged 
persistence of the sturdy men and 
women living in that valley. Today the 
Army rne.ineers are building the Harlan 
County Dam. Tliey have completed 
local protective w^orks at Bartley and 
Indianola. The Bureau of Reclamation 
Is building Enders Dam on tho French¬ 
man which flows into the Republican. 
Tl'hc'y have completed the Medicine Creek 
Dam north of Cambridge. They arc 
building the Bonney Reservoir on the 
south fork of the Republican on the 
Kansas-Colorado line and they have 
recently awarded the contract for the 
completion of the I*!*-mile-long. 145- 
foot-high Trenton Dam on tho main stem 
of the Republican River near Trenton. 
The Bureau is also constructing the 
Bostwick irrigation project, which wull 
take the water from Harlan County Dam. 

It has taken a good many years of 
)york to advance this Republican River 
program. Such projects must start out 
with surveys and reports from tho engi¬ 
neers. Then the Congress must author¬ 
ize the project. These authorization 
laws ap})rove the engineers’ plans and 
provide that money may be appropriated. 
Th^ n at a later time there must be 
appropriation bills. 

In June 1944, after conferring with the 
local people in regard to their flood prob¬ 
lem. I introduced the necessary resolu¬ 
tions wdiich called upon the Army engi¬ 
neers to make an investigation and bring 
in a repoj’t and a plan for flood control 
for Salt Creek and the Big and Little 
Nemaha Rivers. These re^:;olutions were 
approved by the House Committee on 
flood control on the 21st day of June 
1944, and tho Army cnginecis wore as¬ 
signed the job of formulating a flood- 
control program for these areas. 

Pursuant to these resolutions passed 
by the fiood-cont^ ol ccmriUtcc of the 
House of Representatives, the Army en¬ 


gineers have made Investigations and 
conducted studies. The investigations 
on Salt Creek are in progress and are 
well-advanced. The information that I 
received from the Army engineers is that 
their studies are being reexamined in 
light of the 1950 floods. It is estimated 
that their report will be submitted late 
in 1950. 

On the Nemaha River, the Army engi¬ 
neers have made their studies and sub¬ 
mitted the same to Washington. These 
plans have not yet been transmitted to 
Congress. The plans include seven small 
dams on tributaries of the Nemaha River 
and levee and channel improvements in 
four Instances. The status of the flood- 
control plans for the Little Nemaha are 
the same as for the Nemaha River. 
These plans include four small dams and 
reservoirs on the tributaries of the Little 
Nemaha River and two levee and channel 
improvements. 

The Army engineers have also com¬ 
pleted their studies and a plan has been 
submitted to Congress for local protec¬ 
tion work at Hubbell, Nebr., on Rose 
Creek which flows into the Big Blue 
Rwer. This is a small project consisting 
of a levco and channel improvements 
on Ro? e Creek. 

Likewise, the Army engineers has sub- 
mi (ted a plan for local protection work 
at Beatrice. Ncbr., where Indian Creek 
joins the Big Blue River. The plan calls 
for Icvcc and channel improvements on 
the Big Blue River and on Indian Creek 
and the removal of a low dam on the Big 
Blue River, which seriously reduces the 
channel capacity at that point. 

Valuable as the work of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Army Engineers 
is. their program alone is not a complete 
answer to the problem. They build the 
larger reservoirs and water-retarding 
structures. There is a job to be done with 
the control of smaller water courses and 
a job to be done on every farm. It is 
a soil-saving job. 

The soil conservation program is mak¬ 
ing great strides in Nebraska. The en¬ 
tire State is organized into soil conserva¬ 
tion districts. They can do and are do¬ 
ing an excellent piece of wrork. Their 
program is enabling the farmer not only 
to hold the soil and prevent water and 
wind erosion but to hold the water right 
where it falls. This work is indis¬ 
pensable. 

However, there should not be a gap be¬ 
tween the work of the Corps of Engineers 
and tho Bureau of Reclamation and the 
individual work carried on by the farmer 
In his soil conservation district. These 
programs should merge. Consequently, 
I definitely feel that there is a great need 
for flood control to be carried on by the 
Department of Agricultme. They are 
doing that work now. They have had 
marked success in several watersheds. 
I’hey construct smaller water-retarding 
structures. They bring about changes 
In land use that go beyond the scope and 
ability of the local soil conservation dis¬ 
trict. The Department of Agricultm-e 
can make a basin-wide approach which 
the individual soil conservation districts 
cannot do. 

In southern Nebraska we need tho 
flood control that is and will be provided 
by the Army engineers and the Bureau 


of Reclamation, but we also need an agri¬ 
cultural soil conservation and flood-con¬ 
trol program. 

With this in mind a number of us have 
for several years advocated an agricul¬ 
tural flood control and soil conservation 
program for the entire Missouri River 
Basin. Such a program was formulated 
in the field and was sent to Washington. 
It remained in the Department for a 
numbei’ of months. It is now before the 
Congress as a pai't of House Dociunent 
373 of the Eighty-first Congress, first ses¬ 
sion. This House document includes 
recommendations for a great number of 
things peitaining to agriculture other 
than flood control and soil saving. 
Whether or not those other programs 
should be undertaken constitute ques¬ 
tions to be answered by the Congress 
when a detailed study is made. I do 
favor an agricultural flood-control pro¬ 
gram for the Missouri River Basin. We 
need it in that part of Nebraska which 
I have the honor to represent. 

With these problems in mind and the 
feeling that an over-all ba.sin-widc pro¬ 
gram would take considerable time. Con¬ 
gressman Stefan and 1 have introduced 
and secured passage of a resolution by 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control of 
the Public Works Committee and by the 
full Public Works Committee which di¬ 
rects tlie Department of Agriculture to 
bring in a flood-control program for the 
Salt Creek-Wahoo Creek basin. 

This move was hastened by reason and 
activity of tho organization of the resi¬ 
dents of this Salt Creek area under the 
leadership of Raymond A. McConnell, 
Jr., and Otto Liebers. Leading citizens 
have been concerned about the flood 
problem and they are diligently .seeking 
an answer to it. It is expected that the 
Department of Agriculture will have 
their report within 4 or 6 months. 

Many thoughtful people are speaking 
out on this most Important problem of 
conserving our greatest of all resources 
and protecting the people and their 
property from floods. I would like to in¬ 
clude the following editorial by Ray¬ 
mond A. McConnell, Jr., in the Lincoln 
Journal, June 13, 1950; 

In our continuing discussion and interpre¬ 
tation of Mi.ssourl basin developmenW we 
ha\'e been insltting lor a long time on the 
principle that In an over-all program of vi*ater 
conservation and flood control on river dams 
and channel improvement alone are not 
enoiifrh, but must bo coordinated with a pro- 
gium ol conservation on the land—to hold as 
much water ns possible where it falls and to 
retard damaging runoff at every posGltalc 
point, beginning on the land and in the 
smaller upper tributaries. 

The program to do this In the Missouri 
basin as a wh(4e is called the Young plan (U 
was tho Journal that dubbed It that after 
Gladwin Young of Lincoln who hnd a large 
hand in its preparation and the label hns 
caught on). Not yet authorized by Congress, 
the Young plaji proposes to supplement the 
Plck-Sloan program of work on the rivers 
which was begun in 1944. 

In the Missouri basin as a whole, the Army 
and Bureau of Reclamation (Pick and Sloan) 
got started before there was widespread 
awareness of the broader concept of flood 
control as part of a larger problem Integrally 
related with the lands of the watershed. 

Tho result is that the Missouri basin proj¬ 
ect is 6 y^'dvs end many hundreds of millions 
of dollars along, on the rivers, and the job 
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under thj Young plan, If and when It can be 
authorized and appropriated for, will be a 
mighty one of catching up. 

But in our six-county Salt-Wahoo water¬ 
shed. nothing has been authorized or started 
by any Federal agency, other than an Army 
engineers' survey which is still under way 
and won’t be completed until fall. 

Our opportunity locally, therefore, Is not 
only to apply the over-all principle of flood 
control os a Job to be planned from the 
standpoint of the watershed as a whole, but 
to apply this principle—based on the beet of 
today’s knowledge and techniques—virtually 
from the start. It is an opportunity both to 
demonstrate the validity of the over-all ap¬ 
proach, beginning at the beginning, and to 
protect ourselves against flood and erosion 
damages in our area averaging as high as a 
million dollars annually. 

Since the plans of the Army engineers for 
the Salt and Wahoo Creeks are still in the 
formative stage, our first problem is to get 
authorization for an agricultural plan for 
the watershed, its lands, and upper tribu¬ 
taries, that can be correlated, before work 
begins, with the Army’s plans for the main 
channels. 

There is a job to be done in flood con¬ 
trol by the Department of Agriculture in 
all of the smaller watersheds. On those 
streams where either the Army engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation are build¬ 
ing a major reservoir, the up-stream 
work of agriculture is very necessary. 
The holding of the soil above the reser¬ 
voir prevents silting and determines the 
life and usefulness of the reservoir. An 
agricultural flood-control program for 
the upper portions of Medicine Creek is 
a case in point. Then there are other 
streams such as Beaver Creek, emptying 
into the Republican, where the flood 
problem is great, yet the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation and the Army engineers have 
not constructed any larger dams. An 
Agriculture Department program is very 
much needed in such watersheds as the 
Beaver Valley, 

It must also be borne in mind that 
while the larger structures are necessary 
in many instances, they are costly and 
they take out of production some very 
fine land. If the flood problem can be 
handled by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in its treatment of the smaller 
watersheds and the upper tributaries, it 
is a better conservation program. Lead¬ 
ing citizens have pointed out to me that 
In the case of the recent damaging flood 
at DeWitt, Nebr., that a huge dam on 
the Blue River would not have prevented 
the flood. The great damage was done 
because of the water coming down Wal¬ 
nut Creek. The Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment’s program Is the one that can cope 
with such a situation. A somewhat sim¬ 
ilar situation existed also at Crete. An 
Army engineer’s dam on the Blue north 
of Crete appears not to be the answer 
and the local people arc vigorously op¬ 
posed to it. 

A plan for an agricultural flood-con¬ 
trol plan should be carried out for the 
watershed of the Big Blue River, the 
Little Blue River, the Big Nemaha River, 
and the Little Nemaha River and all of 
their tributaries. Individual farmers 
through their soil conservation district 
should first carry out their program; 
then the Department of Agriculture 
should be called on to build the small, 
less expensive dams and reservoirs and 
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the other water-retarding structures in 
all of these watersheds in southeast 
Nebraska. 

The Department of Agriculture can 
also bring about programs of land uses. 
Changes in land management together 
with the structures that the Department 
would construct would do a great deal to¬ 
ward preventing flood damages and ero¬ 
sion of the land. In all of these floods, 
the greatest dollar damage has been to 
the land. Such a loss is irreplaceable. 

The need for protection against floods 
and the saving of our soil and the utili¬ 
zation of our water for agricultural pur¬ 
poses has long been the theme of Mr. 
Harry Strunk, editor of the McCook 
Daily Gazette. I wish to include an edi¬ 
torial written by him and appearing in 
that paper on July 11. 1950: 

The floods In southeast Nebraska tonight 
are as ridiculous as the third world war In 
Korea—with lives lost ami millions of dol¬ 
lars of our natural resources gone In torrents 
of waste water rushing down canyons, dry 
Btreams, creekB. and rivers—It Is unbelievable 
that such a great State as Nebraska (the 
white spot) could be so dumb as to permit 
such a catastrophe. 

But It Is surely true, hundreds of families 
arc evacuated from their homer, many have 
lust their savings and earnings stretching 
over years, and too many have lost their 
lives, because of what? 

Because of a lack of understanding on the 
part of the people, such things happen. 
Because of a sense of security of which they 
never had. Only Mother Nature can tell us 
when It’s going to rain, and how much; only 
Providence can tell us what the price will 
be; but good common sense con, or slinuld, 
guide us on a program of at least self-preser¬ 
vation. 

The history of Nebraska does not show 
that we have used any of these lucliities too 
wisely. We have rested on our oars, trust¬ 
ing that Old Man Time and somebody else 
would take care of us. They have piTity 
much up until now • • ♦ and then all 

hell breaks loose through the best part ol the 
btate, with torrential ruins, high waters, 
death and destruction. Certainly, this dis¬ 
aster is no credit to the great State ot 
Nebraska. 

There are those In this State of some Im¬ 
portance who knew 10 years ago, that the 
Bureau of Reclamation "had been Invited to 
stay out of the State of Nebraska,’’ taut no 
one could find out definitely Just who the 
lellow was. who had committed Nebraska to 
such an agreement. As a result, Nebraska 
is again paying the price—In lives, in loss of 
property, and destruction, 

Southwest Nebraska has seen its share of 
this sort of folly and has taken some action 
to see that It never occurs again. The waste 
waters are being stopped at their source, and 
utilized for the benefits of the greatest num¬ 
ber of people. Never again will the fine com¬ 
munity of Cambridge sec a 12-foot wall of 
water rush through Its homes and business 
district and this Is merely the beginning of 
a program which will stop forever such ca¬ 
tastrophes as are happening in eastern and 
southeastern Nebraska today and tonight. 

With all this as the background, there can 
be no logical criticism of either State or Fed¬ 
eral agencies, or our representatives—it all 
comes back home—^to a lack of understand. 
Ing of our own responslbilitleB and a real ap¬ 
preciation of our firesides and the part we 
have to play on this great stage of probably 
the greatest show which has ever been pro. 
duced—and that, probably is, self-preserva¬ 
tion. 

Every governmental program must 
take into account the Korean war situa¬ 


tion and the heavy military demands 
placed upon this Government. This 
troubled international situation will be a 
definite factor in determining the time¬ 
table of any program undertaken. First 
things must come first. We should not 
lose sight of the fact, however, that agri¬ 
culture, too, will go to war. The Presi¬ 
dent is being given authority to ration 
food. We must think of our agriculture 
production potential not only now, but 
what it will be 5, 10. 50 or more years 
from now. Efforts to prevent America’s 
physical plant from deteriorating can 
hardly be described as a welfare-state 
program. Conservation is always essen¬ 
tial. 

I always feel highly complimented 
when someone calls me a conservative. I 
want to conserve for the people now and 
for our children and our children’s chil¬ 
dren the good things that have been 
handed to us. Foremost among those 
things which we should pass on Intact 
are: the faith of our fathers, our rep¬ 
resentative Government, a solvent 
America, and a soil that is a little better 
and more productive at the close of our 
generation than it was at the beginning. 


Loan to Mexico It Finally Granted by 

Export-Import Bank—Justice Prevails 

at Last 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September I, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision of the Export-Import Bank to 
extend a United States loan of $150,000,- 
000 to Mexico, as announced today by 
l^resident Miguel Aleman of Mexico, in 
his annual “State of the Nation” ad- 
di’css to the Mexican Congress, brings 
to a happy conclusion a long and bit¬ 
terly fought battle against big interests 
in the United States who have opposed 
any loan of any kind or character. Jus¬ 
tice has finally prevailed. 

The effect of this action in promoting 
good will and a better understanding 
between our neighbor below the border, 
and ourselves, cannot be overestimated. 
The mutual benefits to be derived will 
have lasting results that will prove 
highly beneficial to both coimtries. 
Nothing could have been done by the 
Government of the United States that 
would show more certainly a desire ui^on 
our part to be friendly and helpful to a 
nation that has shown a loyalty to the 
same principles of democracy for which 
we stand. I am. likewise, certain that 
the ties of friendship that have bound 
us together in the past have been 
strengthened by this act upon the part of 
the United States. 

The United States loan made by the 
Export-Import Bank to Mexico’s Gov¬ 
ernment Finance Corporation, Nacional 
Pinanciera, will be used, according to 
the announcement by President Aleman, 
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to develop highways, railways, communi¬ 
cations, irrigation, and electric power. 
Consequently, the loan will free Mexico’s 
own Income for other pui’poses, such as 
oil development. In this way, the United 
States will not directly finance the oil 
program, but will make it possible by 
freeing other revenues which would 
otherwise have had to go into road build¬ 
ing and other domestic projects if the 
United States funds had not been made 
available. 

The matter of a loan to Mexico has 
been a subject that has had considerable 
attention upon the part of those who 
have felt that an injustice was being 
done to Mexico. The delaying tactics 
that have been utilized by certain persons 
in our Government gave lise to rumors 
that it was done in an effort to obtain 
settlement of the notorious Sabalo 
claim. The Supreme Court of Mexico 
recently decided against the validity of 
the alleged claim and took occasion to 
refer to certain documents, that had been 
presented to support the claim, as be¬ 
ing of doubtful validity. The Impression 
was left that they might have been for¬ 
geries. At any rate, this smelly claim 
of $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, the exact 
amount never could be ascertained, nor 
the names of all the interested parties, 
was finally disposed of by an adverse de¬ 
cision of the highest court of Mexico. 

It is unfortunate that nearly 2 years 
of valuable time was permitted to pass 
without direct action being taken upon 
the loan. It illustrates how powerful 
were the forces that were arrayed 
against it. It would take a book, rather 
than this brief speech, if I attempted to 
set forth in detail all the devious ways 
that were pursued by the interests who 
fought the granting of the loan, and the 
efforts that were made to make payment 
of the Sabalo claim a condition precedent 
to the granting of any loan. But, this 
is now all passed and there is no need 
of going into details that otherwise would 
have been an appropriate subject of in¬ 
quiry. 

The Export-Import Bank, regardless 
of the collateral Issues or circumstances 
that some interested parties sought to 
surround the matter with these many 
months, has rendered a decision that is 
based upon the purpose and intent of the 
law that created the bank, and, in full 
accord with good banking principles. 
Its decision in effect has set at naught 
those who for personal reasons sought 
to preclude favorable action by the bank. 
The action of the Export-Import Bank 
not only creates new and additional rea¬ 
sons for confidence in its judgment and 
good intent, but, also gives assurances of 
a willingness to do its part in sustaining 
the effort of President Truman to 
strengthen the good neighbor policy by 
renaering financial assistance when jus¬ 
tified by the economic condition of the 
applying nation. 

The recognition by the Export-Import 
Bank that this is a bankable loan, based 
upon a sound economic condition in 
Mexico, and. a government that is poli¬ 
tically stable, should be a source of 
gratification to the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment, and, to its great president. Miguel 
Aleman, who since he assumed the office 
of president has worked Indcfatigably 


to strengthen the financial and economic 
structure of his Government and thereby 
promote its stability as well as the wel¬ 
fare of the people of Mexico. 

If time permitted I would be pleased 
to make detailed reference to the tre¬ 
mendous strides that have been made in 
Mexico within the last few years, in the 
expansion of industry, agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining, under the 
leadership of President Aleman and 
those associated with him. 

In no particular has this been more 
apparent than the almost unbelievable 
advances that have been made in the 
petroleum industry, under the adminis¬ 
tration of Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, 
director general of Petroleos Mexicanos. 
a man of the highest integrity, ability, 
and sincerity of purpose. 

In support of my statement as to the 
progress that has been made, I submit 
the following letter, dated June 17, 1950, 
addressed to Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, by Senator Bermudez, upon 
payment in advance of the last install¬ 
ment of its $10,000,000 loan from the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank: 

June 17, 1950. 

Export-Import Bank op Washington, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Attention: Mr. Herbert Gaston, Presi¬ 
dent.) 

Genttemen: We write to express our 
gratitude* lor the credit of $10,000,000 which, 
In May 1944, you kindly granted Petroleos 
Mexicanos and on which we have today had 
the pleasure of making the last payment 
for capital and lntere.st by check delivered to 
the Naclonal Flnanclera, In the sum of 
$1,017,944.44. 

Tills final payment was due and payable 
until August 1, 1950, but we are very pleased 
to have been able to fully settle this obliga¬ 
tion several weeks ahead of its expiration 
date, as we find no other more practical 
symbol to acknowledge our gratefulness to 
the Government of the United States of 
America and to the Export-Import Bank for 
their timely cooperation, which enabled us 
to erect a refinery of 60,000 barrels dally 
output. In Mexico City, among other pur¬ 
poses, for the manuiacture of high-octane 
aviation fuel. 

It will, no doubt, be r source of satisfac¬ 
tion to you to know that the objectives for 
which this loan was extended have been ful¬ 
filled, as the Mexico City refinery supplies, 
with the highest quality of oil products, the 
heavily populated and industrialized areas 
of Central Mexico and practically all na¬ 
tional requirements of commercial and mili¬ 
tary aviation gasoline, formerly 100 percent 
Imported from the United States. 

As we assume it will be of Interest to you 
we are giving herein below the following 
three items of information: 

I. The total cost of the Mexico City re¬ 
finery and necessary complementary Installa¬ 
tions at the Poza Rico oil field was $32,200,- 
000, the credit of $10,000,000 granted us by 
the Export-Import Bank, representing, 
therefore, 31 percent of this total invest¬ 
ment. 

II. Consumption of oil products In 1943 
In the area to be supplied by the projected 
refinery was 24,000 barrels dally. Today it 
amounts to 65,000 barrels daily, which has 
required the construction of an additional 
refinery at Salamanca. 200 miles northwest 
of Mexico City, to supply some of the out¬ 
lying areas, now served from Mexico City, 
and other additional areas as well. This 
new installation, commenced in 1945 and 
now completed in full, has a capacity of 
30,000 barrels dai^y throughout and had a 
cost Including a 280-mlie pipeline from the 


Poza Rica oil field of $30,000,000 which for¬ 
tunately we were able to provide without 
outside financing and solely with the In¬ 
come from our daily sales. 

III. Simultaneously with the capital out¬ 
lays necesEiiry to fully settle for the $10,- 
000,000 loan to which this letter principally 
refers and the more important sums re¬ 
quired to supplement this loan in the build¬ 
ing of the Mexico City refinery, and to 
construct the new Salamanca refinery and 
its pipeline, a still greater capital expendi¬ 
ture had to he delrayed to actively continue 
drilling operations for the exploration and 
exploitation of the petroleum resources of 
Mexico, with the very satisfying result that, 
within the last 2 y 2 years, production has 
increased over 60,000 barrels daily and proven 
reserves have been augmented by 600,000,000 
barrels, to a present total, including natural 
gas, of over 1.500,000 barrels. 

With the deep satlslaction of duty ac¬ 
complished, wo write this letter to you in 
order that you may share our contentment 
at the results obtained and in which your 
cooperation has so effectively helped us. 

Yours very truly, 

Petroleos Mexicanos. 

Original signed by: 

Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, 

This letter of Senator Bermudez is 
evidence of the fidelity and integrity that 
characterizes the conduct of the pres¬ 
ent Mexican Government in all of its 
dealings. It is of a kind that gives con¬ 
fidence in present commitments and 
their future fulfillment. 

On December 31, 1948, as chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, I submitted on behalf 
of that committee a detailed report of 
a study made by it of economic condi¬ 
tions prevailing at that time in Mexico. 
That report with the detailed informa¬ 
tion it contains, and knowledge of sub¬ 
sequent events, justifies in every partic¬ 
ular the favorable action that is now 
taken by the Export-Import Bank in 
making a loan of $150,000,000 to Mex¬ 
ico for industrial and agricultural ex¬ 
pansion. 

I look with confidence into the fu¬ 
ture. I see the continued development 
and expansion of Mexico’s industry, 
agriculture, and mining. A land with 
great natural resources it has the prom¬ 
ise of a great future in which the wel¬ 
fare of its people will progress as the 
Nation progresses. 

I rejoice in the knowledge that our 
two great countries are friends and I 
trust that the bonds of friendship will 
grow even stronger with the passing of 
each succeeding year. 


Address by Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, of 
New Mexico, at Vandalia and Hillsboro, 
III. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 1 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an address 
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delivered by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anderson! at Vandalia, III. 
on August 31. 1950. This address by the 
distinguished former Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture pays well-deserved tribute to the 
work of our illustrious colleague, the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. LucasJ. 
It is a great pleasure to me to Join in 
that tribute to my dear friend and col¬ 
league, the Senator from Illinois, Scott 
W. Lucas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles, and gentlemen, it Is 
a great pleasure being with you today. It is 
a privilege, first, because it gives me a chance 
to talk about something 1 would rather talk 
about more than anything el3e—agriculture; 
and, second, I am happy because I know 
the vast majority of you are either farmers 
or closely linked in some way to the good 
rich earth of the great State of Illinois, We 
talk the same language. 

Because we talk the same language, I would 
like to discuss with you a bit ol what wo 
have been doing In Washington the last few 
years to try to develop a sound, rcasoiinble, 
long-range farm program to backstop the 
farmer without tying him up In the red 
tape of complicated controls. 

No one can make farmers or anyone else 
automatically prosperous. That is up to 
their own Individual efforts. What wc are 
trying to do Is to soften the shock of mat¬ 
ters over which the farmers, the working¬ 
man, and the businessman have little or no 
control. For the farmer that means things 
like the weather, tht corn borer, the world 
market, and so forth. 

I have been fortunate in having had pretty 
good ringside seats in Washington during the 
past 10 years to watch what was going on 
from all angles. 

I was in the House of Representatives from 
Just before the war until shortly after the 
surrender In Europe. Then 1 served as Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture until I resigned to run 
for the Senate in 1948. Since then I have 
been up there In the Senate alongside Scott 
Lucas. 

Prom these vantage points I have had on 
exceptionally good opportunity tc^ watch the 
work of Scott Lucas. He has been on the 
Agriculture Committee, first in the House 
and then in the Senate, since shortly after 
he entered Congress in 1935. His career In 
Congress seems to be woven through the 
history of most of the major farm legisla¬ 
tion that has been enacted since then. 

Pew people realize it because ho is not a 
man inclined to toot his own horn, but ho 
was one of the originators of the idea of 
flexible price supports, the principle which 
we have at lost firmly established In our 
farm laws. 

Back in 1938 Scott Lucas Introduced, 
fought for, and finally won passage of a 
mandatory corn law with flexible price sup¬ 
ports which was the granddaddy of the law 
that we have today. Ever since then he has 
been unwavering In supixirt of that prin¬ 
ciple. That is why he fought so Imrd during 
the past year to keep the theory of produc¬ 
tion payments out of the basic farm law. 
Scott Lucas knows well that you cannot 
have a healthy farm economy If you stralt- 
Jackot farmers with controls. 

It was this kind of philosophy which mo¬ 
tivated Senator Lucas In driving for the en¬ 
actment of farm legislation In the Eighty- 
first Congress. As majority leader of the 
Senate and as a high-ranking member of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, he prob¬ 
ably did more than any other man In Con¬ 
gress to restore balance to the Nation's farm 
program. 

Looking back over the past 2 years, I would 
say that the Elghty-fii'st Congress under 


LxTCAs* leadership In the Senate eni^cted six 
major pieces of farm legislation in addition 
to a number of other Important hut lees 
significant measures. 

These Include the 1949 general price sup¬ 
port law, and the measures for crop storage. 
Increase of the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion lending authority, cotton marketing 
quotas, rural telephones and appropriations. 

Senator Lucas and I would be the last to 
contend that the 1949 general farm law is 
a perfect piece of legislation. We were on 
the firing line together In the conference 
committee with House Members who were 
determined to get high rigid supports. 

The House conferees originally wanted a 
bill which called for rigid price supports at 
90 percent of parity on virtually all commod¬ 
ities for 6 years. Senator Luca,s and I and 
some of the others knew that 6 years would 
either destroy all possibility of our maln- 
t 0 filing an agricultural program or would 
fix 00 percent as a permanent program for 
years to come. 

Well, finally after interminable conferences 
night and day, wo won agreement to a com¬ 
promise which provided for flexible supports 
although full application of tlie flexible pro¬ 
visions will bo delayed until 1052. Wc also 
won a modernized parity formula, but again 
had to agree to delay in putting It into full 
effect. II Senator Lucas and I had not been 
able to prevail upon one other Seiiator to 
change his vote, the fight would have been 
lost. It was that close. 

However, we got the principle of flex¬ 
ible supports firmly established and that is 
what counts. Another Important matter 
written Into the law was the authority given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of 
surplus commodities in danger of spoiling to 
public and private welfare programs at homo 
and abroad. 

I don’t have to elaborate on the crop 
storage measure. The thousands of bins full 
of corn all over the Illlnola landscape tell 
that story. The Republican Eightieth Con¬ 
gress In 1940, under pressure from the grain 
IntcrCiSts, eliminated the provision for pro¬ 
viding additional storage from the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation charter. Farmers 
had a big crop in 1948 and no place to put 
It in order to get crop loans. They had to 
sell off their surplus, sometimes considerably 
below the support price, to keep it from 
rotting. The Democratic Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress took care of that In a hurry and bins 
rose os If my magic all over the State Iasi 
year. What a godsend that storage will be 
if the Nation Is forced to take preventive ac¬ 
tion In many places In order to keep pence 
in the world. Scott Lucas was one of the 
original sponsors of the bill to provide ade¬ 
quate crop storage. 

Then there was the increase In the lend¬ 
ing authority for the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration. A lot of people who haven’t both¬ 
ered with the facts have been railing about 
the amounts of money the Government has 
been loaning on crops. 

They conveniently forget that even after 
the war we pushed farmers for increased 
production to help relieve the suffering fii 
many parts of the world. Today the farm 
economy has just reached the readjustment 
point which many other industries reached 
shortly after the war. The Government 
spent billions of dollars liquidating war con¬ 
tracts with Industry. Is there anything 
scandalous about spending some funds—a 
very much smaller amount—^to help agri¬ 
culture adjust Itself? Of course not. 

Actually less than 8500,000,000 have been 
lost on price-support operations since 1933, 
with potatoes accounting for $365,000,000 of 
the amount lost. Thm was only a $141,000,- 
000 deficit on all the other commodities over 
the 17 years. Insofar as the basic storable 
commodities were concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment actually made money. In all, loans 
and purchases totaling nearly $10,000,000,000 
were made. 


As a matter of fact, this question of sur¬ 
pluses has been blown up oxit of all pro¬ 
portion. Our present supply of corn exceeds 
a normal supply by only enough to last our 
population for 67 days. 

Our cotton supply exceeds normal by only 
ennuGh tn meet our domestic and export 
needs for 03 days. Our wheat stocks are 
above normal by only enough to meet our 
needs for 112 days. 

Reasonable reserves of storable farm com¬ 
modities are the best insurance coi.bunurs 
can have against shortages and unreasonable 
prices, because the prices of farm products 
skyrocket when suppliea fall short of needs. 

A single year of the kind of weather we had 
In 1947 would wipe out our present reserve 
stocIcB of corn. The short 1947 corn crop 
caught us without adequate rc.servcn. I am 
sure that everyone can remember the result¬ 
ing difficulties. We had a feed conservation 
program. Even so the production of meal 
and other llve.5tock products went down and 
prices went up. We had meatless days and 
poultryless days in 1948. Both farmers and 
consumers suffered. This was only two brief 
years ago. Some people’s memories are short, 
aren’t they? Again, I can’t help but reiter¬ 
ate how important reserves arc as we face the 
very uncertain future before us. 

Scott Lucas, as majority leader, pushed 
the CCC lending increase bill through the 
Senate. The final vote came at 1 o’clock in 
the morning after a 13-hour session. The 
key vote whs on a motion to send It hack 
to committee for further study. It was de¬ 
feated by a vote of 21 to 30, In which 26 
Democrats and 5 Republicans triumphed 
over 20 Republicans and 1 Democrat. Pre¬ 
viously the Democrats had voted down a Re¬ 
publican motion to adjourn at midnight. 
On the final vote almost all the Republicans 
climbed on the band wagon. The matter In 
which the Democrats In the Senate held to¬ 
gether. voting down every attempted amend¬ 
ment, was a great tribute to Scott Lucas* 
leadership. 

Scott Lucas was right in there pitching 
on other larm bills also. Under his leader¬ 
ship, the cotton people agreed to market¬ 
ing quotas under the same referendum pro¬ 
cedures that you know so well. Senator 
Lucas emphasized time and again that over¬ 
production of any price-supported crop Is a 
threat to the entire farm program. He 
fought hard in get marketing quotas sim¬ 
ilarly on the 1950 potato crop In order to 
save the tax)jayer8 approximately $60,OCO.OOO. 
He was unsuccessful in this, hut his agree¬ 
ment had much to do wlUi the lad that 
Congress voted that no price supports would 
be placed on 1951 potatoes 11 they were not 
under marketing quotas. 

The effect of the cotton legislation cer¬ 
tainly showed the wisdom of Senator Lucas' 
thinking. Last year’s crop was 19,000,000 
bales. This year it will be Just a little more 
than half, estimated at about 10,000,000 
bales, and already there has been some buy¬ 
ing from Government stocks. Illinois corn 
and wheat farmers concerned with the gen¬ 
eral health on the farm program can breathe 
a big sigh of relief that cotton was nut al¬ 
lowed to upset the farm price applecart. 

The rural telephone bill was another great 
achievement of the Democratic Eighty-first 
Congress. Scott Lucas shepherded this, too, 
through the Senate. 

Finally, there was the question of adequate 
appropriations to carry on the fundamental 
Government programs for assistance to a/.ri- 
culture. The Eighty-first Congress provided 
adequate but noi extravagant amounts, 'riie 
1961 appropriations call for less than was 
spent in either 1949 or 1960. On the other 
hand, a far cry from those of 1948 when the 
farm program was severely threatened by 
the ruthless attacks of Republican hatchet 
men In the House. 

Let’s go back for a minute to 1947 when 
the Republicans won control of the House 
and the Senate for the first time In 16 years. 
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Benntor Lucas* present opponent became 
chairmen of the Agriculture Subcommittee 
ol the House Appropriations Committee. He 
was the leader of the hatchet men. I re¬ 
member well because I, as Secretary of Agri- 
cultuie, prepared the budget that he went 
to work on. 

The gentleman from Pekin wielded his 
meat ax far and wide, but his most flagrant 
attack was on soil conservation. This was 
at a time when the soil of farms In Illljiols 
and all throughout America whs still heavily 
depleted from 5 years of the most intensive 
cultivation stimulated by extraordinary war 
demands. Farmers had given unntintlngly 
Ol themselves and their good earth to achieve 
undreamed of farm production, one of the 
vital elements In the winning oi the war. 
Despite tills, the gentleman from Pekin— 
who has aptly termed himself a “paved street 
farmer"—rcrommonded that soil-conserva¬ 
tion payments be cut In half lor 1947 and 
eliminated completely In 1948. 

Ke tried to do the same thing wnlh Rural 
Electnticatlon Administration luiids lor 
loans and for salaries and expenses. In tes¬ 
timony before the committee I pointed out 
that the cut proposed by the gentleman 
Irom Pekin in salaries and expenses alone 
Would so cnpple the alalT ol REA that about 
135.000 farm lamllies would have to wait an 
extra year to receive service. 

The same kind of shushing was proposed 
for the lunds for ngncultural research, for 
the school-lunch program, for crop Insur¬ 
ance, and lor other well-recognized pro¬ 
grams. The gentleman from Pekin was so 
persistent and persuasive that he got the 
Hou.«e to approve the cuts, but the Senate 
would not hold still for all of them. The 
Senators managed to get part of the slash 
restored. Ihe attempt to wreck soil con- 
Bervntlon and hold back REA brought in¬ 
stant reaction from all over the Nation. Re¬ 
publicans realized how false was the kind of 
economy advocated by the gentleman from 
Pekin. In 1948 their appropriation bill lor 
1049 restored the cuts and added some more 
funds to tlie agriculture budget. By so do¬ 
ing tbe Republlcan-conti(.)lled Eightieth 
Congress completely repudiated the uusound 
and ridiculous economy drive led by the gen¬ 
tleman from Pekin. They hoped the people 
or America would forget. But the people did 
not forget. They swept the Republicans out 
of control of both the House and the Senate 
In the elections of 1948. The Republicans 
can thank the gentleman from Pekin for his 
contribution to their del cat. 

What makes the gentleman from Pekin 
act as he docs? I don’t know. It has al¬ 
ways baffled me. Possibly W'e can get a clue 
from something Representative Clare Hoff¬ 
man of Michigan, one of the most anti-New 
Deal Republicans In the House, told the gen¬ 
tleman from Pekin during debate over a farm 
bill b.nrk in 1943. Representative Hoffman 
noted there was a big whisky Uidustiy In the 
Peoria area and said: 

"You sav the price of corn is going up if 
we adopt this bill, do you not? That makes 
the distillers In your district pay more for 
grain. * • • i wish the gentleman would 

employ his—what shall I call them, super¬ 
human?—talents to aid the actual dirt farm¬ 
ers, even when their Interest comes in con¬ 
flict with that of the distillers." So said 
Representative Clare Hoffman of Michi¬ 
gan to his Republican colleague the gentle¬ 
man from Pekin. 

Whatever It Is that makes that gentleman 
tick, It Isn’t only the farmers that feel the 
effect. I remember very well the campaign 
he waged hls last 8 years In Congress to liq¬ 
uidate the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora¬ 
tion. He wanted to turn back the Juicy 
mortgages to the bankers, and leave the 
Government holding the bag with those 
wh^ch didn’t look so good. I remember 
clearly because I fought bitterly against hli 
move In the House. 

You recall how things were back in 1933, 
I am sure. Mortgages were being foreclo.sed 
at the rate of 1,000 a day throughout the 


Nation. People just didn’t have job.s to keep 
up the payments on their homes. Well, the 
Government stepped In. set up HOLC, and 
lUerully gave more than 1,000,000 home own¬ 
ers a new lease on life wilh long-term, low- 
interest Hens. HOLC barked the mortgages 
on abfiUt 70,000 homes right here in Illinois. 

In 1941, the gentleman from Pekin, who 
somewhere along the line acquired a great 
affluity lor the inortgago bauker.s and build¬ 
ing and loan |xiople, began hl.s eampalgn to 
liquidate the very agency that hud bailed the 
banks and building and loan aasociatlons nut 
of bankruptcy bark in 1933. Tbose groups 
obviously wanted the cream of the niortf.age 
business back in their hands again. Con¬ 
demning the proposal made by the gem,It— 
man from Pekin, I spoke out on the House 
floor ill 1943. I said: 

“VvHio wants this? Well, there is a trust 
company in Cleveland that saysi tlii.s ought 
to be turned back. That very company took 
5’32,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation In exchange for bad paner It 
had. It took $19,000,000 from the HOI.C In. 
exchange lor additional bad paper. Now, 
with money in Its till, it wants to grab off 
some of thm prime paper that now belongs 
to the Home Owners Loan Corporation." 

Well, history has proven just how wrong 
the gentleman from Pekin was. lie always 
contended that HOLC was an expensive 
iif\ency that had outlived Its uscluliiess. 
Now, the HOLC has just about wound up 
Its operations a little ahead of the hchedulc 
called lor when It was set up. The 20-ycar 
period is about over. Instead of the deficit 
that the gentlmnan from Pekin v/as always 
predlcttn^.. HOLC will elu.se out with a net 
surplus of several million dollars. It did 
ils job well. It held foreclosures to a mini¬ 
mum and It played fair with the home owners 
In maintaining the orlgiiiul terms and In¬ 
terest. That is something that could not 
have been guaranteed under the propofials 
made by the geiiUeinan iruin Pekin. 

Alter comparison of the records of these 
two men, you can easily see why It is that 
I am here today urging the reclecllon of 
Scott W, Lucas to the United States Senate, 
This Is not a partisan matter. The Nation’s 
farm program is above partisan politics. 

Farmers all over tbe Nation us well us you 
here lii Illinois need Scott Lucas' experi¬ 
ence and wisdom on agricultural legislation 
in Washington. 

He has been clearly consistent down 
through the years in hls vivSlon of the kind 
of long-range farm program that the Na¬ 
tion should have to keep the American econ¬ 
omy In gocjd balance. He has keyed this to 
an Intelligent world view that recognized 
from the beginning that the United States 
must play its part in the family of nations. 
In Ills position as majority leader of the 
United States Senate few men lii the coun¬ 
try can speak out with greater authority, 
Scott Lucas stands for peace with honor and 
for an equitable distribution of some of the 
good things of life for all, without one lota 
of surrender of the fine tradition of Individ¬ 
ual Initiative that has made America what 
it is. I know the people of Illinois will 
return Scott Lucas to the United States 
Senate In November, 


As 1960 Sees Us 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 28 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


In the Appendix of the Record, the sec¬ 
ond of two, a very well thought-out edi¬ 
torial from the August 5, 1950, issue of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, de- 
scnbiiig how the people of 1960 may look 
at us. 

The first of the features is entitled 
"The Repudiation of Man.*' This guess 
is painfully pessimistic. The second is 
reasonably hopeful, even hcarteninf4. It 
seLs forth a brighter mood in 1960 if we, 
with courage meet the issues of today. 
This second editorial is entitled “The 
Age of Valor." 

I’here being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Age of Valor 

August G, 1969 —The world Is at peace. It 

not a Uto])lnii peace, but at least the world 
has been made safe lor its differences. It 
WJll be many years before the peoples of the 
wt.rld develop a true sense of world com¬ 
munity or world citizenship, but at least 
thfy are moving In that direction. 

Demccriiey and totalitananism in 19G0 vie 
v.dth each other, as they have for many years. 
There is, however, this difference: The com¬ 
petition between the two is now kept within 
bounds. Totalitananism, deprived of Its 
traditional dynamic and aggressive drives, Is 
changing from within and has not been in 
the ascendancy for almost 10 years. 'Hie 
world is still beset by economic Ills and by 
the problems of population pressure and 
conservation of natural rpsources, but for 
the first time in human history, a world or¬ 
ganization Is in being which Is attacking 
these matters and is able to show progress. 
For the United Nations has undergone a vast 
df‘vrlopment In tlie past 10 y4ars. Despite 
tuo-frequent stumblings and fallings, it has 
been able to operate effectively In the field 
of a common world security. What its long- 
range character will be it la too early to tell. 

If wc survey the history since the end of 
the Second World War for the single event 
or turning point which did most to save the 
peace, we go back 10 years to the late summer 
and lall of 1950. That was the summer when 
the world skirted the raw edge of atomic 
catastrophe. But that was also the year 
when America came Into its own In terms 
of affirmative and effective world leadership. 

The attack on South Korea in 1950 spot¬ 
lighted a wcaknes.s in America that twice 
before had almost cost this country it,s free¬ 
dom. That weakness was that America had 
been unable to develop a faculty for the 
anticipation of crisis. Ils foreign policy 
failed to take into account long-range his¬ 
torical forces. 

Conbtltutionally the President was charged 
with the primary responsibility for bhaping 
foreign policy, but this meant that he should 
have been able to assess the movement of 
historical forces years before they asserted 
themselves. It meant, too, that he would 
have to go before the country to propose an 
Immediotc program to forestall a crisis that 
might occur 6, 8, or even 10 years later. This 
meant, too, that the Congress and the people 
themselves would have to think and act In 
long-range terms. 

The time to have saved the League of Na¬ 
tions was not after Ethiopia was attaclied, 
but In 1920, when the question of participa¬ 
tion came before the American people. The 
time to have faced up to the threat ol Pearl 
Harbor was at least 0 years before December 
7, 1041, and the place was In Manchuria. The 
time to have stopped Nazi Germany was In 
1934 and the place was on the Rhine. The 
time to have met squarely the danger of a 
third world war was In 1945 afld the place 
was San Francisco. 

All this was in the mind of the President 
when the news of the attack on South Korea 
was flashed to the White House on June 25, 
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1950. He realized that American democracy 
could not once again afford the luxury of a 
protracted period of waiting and indecision. 
If the challenge were not met immediately, 
it would fan out across the world. Decisive 
action had to be taken. This action might or 
might not lead to the outbreak of a third 
world war, but world war moat certainly 
could not be averted without it. 

The President summoned his Cabinet offl- 
clals and a decision was made to commit 
American forces. Even more important, it 
was decided to place the issue before the 
Security Council of the United Nations. This 
decision was of historic consequence, for It 
gave the United Nations the type of respon- 
sibility it needed if it was to survive ns a 
world body. More Important still, It drama¬ 
tized basic weaknesses in the structure and 
operation of the United Nations that would 
have to be repaired If the organization were 
suddenly to be confronted with a major 
threat by a major nation. For the Uiilled 
Nations was in the awkv;ard position of hav¬ 
ing to ask the nations to send volunteers, in¬ 
stead of having an adequate force already at 
its disposal. Besides, each nation volunteer¬ 
ing help could make its own determination 
as to what that help would be, and the time 
and circumslaiices of its delivery. Obvious¬ 
ly, modern war could neither be prevented 
nor waged on such n ba.sR;. Yet a syinbollc 
start, at least, toward a world police lorco 
had been made by the UN in Korea. The 
Imporlant thing v/a.s to build from there. 

In the anxious days that followed, tlie 
President reviewed hi his mind the events 
since the nid of the Second World War. 
In the light of what was happening in 
Korea, he found It necesfjary to reexamine 
all the aspects of American foreign policy. 
He went back to 1945 for an Inventory of 
basic facts bearing on the peace. 

The first fact about 1945 that now seemed 
clear pertained to the world’s peoples, taken 
as a whole. All peoples everywhere, regard¬ 
less of color or political systems, came out 
of the war linked by the need lor adequate 
representation on a world scale—representa¬ 
tion that would be charged with the rerpon- 
Blbllity for averting war, promoting the gen¬ 
eral welfare, and enlarging the conditions 
favorable to human progref..s. 

The second fact about 1945 was that two 
mighty nations emerged from the Second 
World War under clrcum.stancc8 which in 
the past had invariably Involved war. More 
Important even than the ideological differ¬ 
ences separating the two was tlie lack of 
any real security sybtem of which both were 
a part. This would inevitably lead to a race 
for strength—and strength was to be meas¬ 
ured In many ways: control of other vital 
territories and peoples; by strategic bases 
all over the world; by superiority In arma¬ 
ments; by any measures that would weaken 
the potential enemy. 

The third fact was that now weapons of 
mass extermination had been devised. It 
could not have been expected that these 
weapons could be monopolized by any single 
nation; they were ideally suited to an aggres¬ 
sor’s designs and were mo«‘.t effective against 
countries with concentrated population and 
Industry. 

The fourth fact about 1945 was that any 
new world organization would have to be 
Invested with as much authority beyond that 
given to the League of Nations as atomic 
energy went beyond the existing sources of 
power. 

The fifth and final fact that was now clear 
was that there could be no leisurely time¬ 
table by which the United Nations could 
evolve Into an effective organization. Time 
worked against peace. Time spurred the 
volatile race for superior arsenals and the 
command of strategic bases. Each day that 
passed brought the world closer to the end 
of the atomic monopoly and the beginning 
of the atomic stockpiles. 


In retrospect It seemed hardly credible 
that America should have discouraged efforts 
to invest the United Nations with the powers 
of government. Th<* President recalled that 
America supported the veto at San Pran- 
ci.^c(3—and 4 years later was still unwilling 
to abolish it, not out of concern for the 
Soviet reaction necessarily, but because it 
didn’t want to surrender sovereignty to a 
world body. 

This reluctance to support the move to 
strengthen the United Nations into a iunc- 
tioning Kovcriimcnt now seemed all the more 
Inoiiniirable in view of the exp'nnrlonicfc and 
IntiUratlon activities of Soviet 

Ter Ruesia lind been opciidling on three 
separate though related Icvelr,. The first 
level was the nationalist one. Ker objectives 
on this level were historical rather than 
purely lo<^ologiral, going back to the na- 
ticnaiist aspirations of the Czars: control of 
the Daltic and the Black S^n; a shock nb- 
soibcr or n)illtary cushion running through 
ct'iilriil Europe, and a senior partnershi]) 
with China. The second level was that of 
the Comintern and the Comtnfurm, involv¬ 
ing world revolution and Infiltration. The 
third lo'vcl wns that of opportunism and ex¬ 
ploitation. waiting for and accelerating and 
reaping the henefita of depici>Blon in the 
west, or mnklng use of native populations, ns 
in B^Tliii or Korea, to commit forces of her 
opponents without committing any of her 
own. 

It wa.s apparent that Russian strategy 
against the United States was to cut her off 
from the nonwblte peoples of the world, or 
the preponderance of mankind. She recog¬ 
nized that no side could win either the war 
or the peace unless it could attract or con¬ 
trol most of the w'l'rld’s 2.000,000.000 people. 

This strategy represented a muliledgcd 
Bword against America. 

Economically, it was designed to weaken 
America by detaching her from vital sources 
of raw matorlals. as well as to rob her ol her 
markets and outlets for Industrial Invest¬ 
ments. 

Militarily, It was designed to pit her 
against nations on which the atomic bomb 
would not bo decisive—nations that were 
predominantly agricultural rather than in¬ 
dustrial, and against which all the vaunted 
American technology would be of little avail 
without armed manpower that would have 
to be measured in tens of millions. 

Ideologically, it was designed to identify 
America with leudalism and against long- 
overdue land relorm and social reform. The 
purpose here was to discredit democracy as 
a doctrine that could advance and champion 
rights and aspirations of underprivileged 
peoples. 

Tlie reasons behind Russian strategy 
seemed clear. The world had become a sin¬ 
gle geographic unit and was fast becoming 
a single economic unit. But economics can¬ 
not be separated from politics. And Russia 
could not deny the pulling power of democ¬ 
racy wherever It had actually made Itself 
felt. Hence she lost no time in appropri¬ 
ating the word “democracy” for her own use. 
even as she concocted opprobrlcus terms to 
convince the world that America represented 
not democracy but reactionary Imperialism— 
a combination of words that held a specially 
bitter meaning for tho world's colonial peo¬ 
ples in general and the people of southeast 
Asia and the Near East In particular. 

So far as the United Nations was con¬ 
cerned, Russian policy was to keep it as 
weak as possible—^Just short of killing it, for 
which she was anxious to avoid responsi¬ 
bility. 

In line with this policy. Russia served no¬ 
tice that she would resist all efforts to limit 
her sovereignty. This was to be expected, 
for only a strong United Nations could have 
coped with Russia’s trllevel strategical ap¬ 
proach to a dominant position In the world. 
It is possible, too. that Russia realized that 


It would be dimcult for her to remain out¬ 
side of a truly integrated world community. 
Hence, she preferred to stay inside a weak 
UN. using secession as a threat to block 
efforts at revision. She was anxious to avoid 
being confronted with tho unhappy choice 
of becoming part of an organization having 
the powers to block her expansion, or pull¬ 
ing out of the UN and cutting herself off 
from the rest of the world—thus Jeopardizing 
the three levels of her strategy. 

Reviewing and assessing all these facts, 
the President decided that the time had 
come for a redefinition of the foreign policy 
of the United States. It would have to bo 
u long-range policy, one which fully meas¬ 
ured up to the challenge and tho shaping 
of historical forces. In keeping with tradi¬ 
tion, he presented his views to the American 
people in the early fall of 1950. It was a 
speech that gave heart and hope to people 
everywhere. This is part of what ho said: 

“I have drawn up new Instructions for the 
American delegates to the United Nations. 
These instructions I now submit to Congress 
nnd to the American people for their ap¬ 
proval. 

‘‘Th»'sp instructions have taken Into ac¬ 
count the happenings In Korea. In a larger 
sense, they^ave also taken into account the 
events of the past 6 years, as well as our 
hopes and plans for the years ahead. 

“Briefly stated, the Instructions direct the 
American delegates to the United Nations to 
propose at once a Revision Conference of the 
United Nations under articles 108 and 109. 
These articles provide that a conference may 
be called for the purpose of altering the 
structure of the United Nations if two-thirds 
ol the nations wish to do so. Such a call 
Is not subject to the veto. 

“The American purpose In proposing such 
a conference is to give the greatest possible 
strength to the United Nations in tho short¬ 
est possible time. 

“By nil poj’slblc strength, I am thinking 
of the power of world law. This would most 
certainly Include law-making. Inw-cnforclng, 
and law-interpreting agencies. 

“It would mean that tho United Nations 
would have at Its disposal a police force or 
army of substantial numbers. Such an army 
would be well equipped and sufllcTently large 
and strategically dispersed In order to pre¬ 
vent aggression, as well as to enforce world 
law. 

“Americans have been deeply shocked by 
the events in Korea. 1110 struggle to put 
down aggression In that country has been on 
a scale that hardly seemed possible only a 
few months ago. We were deprived of the 
advantage we had In tho First nnd Second 
World V/arc, when allies held the field until 
we could mobilize and direct our strength. 

“It is no secret that the aggressor In 
modern warfare possesses a tremendous ad¬ 
vantage. He can choo.';c the time and place 
of attack, counting on surprise to attain 
the objective before the victim can defend 
himself or rally support. 

“No one nation can be expected to police 
the entire world against this type of aggres¬ 
sion. The threat is against the world, and 
tho world must organize to defend Itself. 

“I am asking the American delegates to 
make our proposal in all good faith. We 
seek nothing from a strengthened United 
Nations that would not bo available to all 
nations, large and small. 

“Here is a chance lor the world to wipe 
the slate clean of the mlstakea of tho past 
6 years. Tho benefits ol participation are 
equally available to nil. And when I say 
•all,’ I mean ‘all.* Any nation sincerely In¬ 
terested in security and the common wel¬ 
fare of the world’s peoples should have no 
hesitation in Joining with the rest. 

“But let there be no mlstako about it. 
There are benefits but there are also obli¬ 
gations and responsibilities. The durable. 
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meaningful peocp to which humanity 1 r cu- 
tltlod camiut be obtained without sacri¬ 
fice. 

“Unlimited national sovereignty cannot be 
retained—if we sincerely want peace. 

“No nation can he a law unto Itself In 
the common uirairs of the world commu¬ 
nity—if wc sincerely want peace. 

“No nation can expect to retain sole ju¬ 
risdiction over the size and nature of its 
arsenals—If wc Bincerrly want peace. 

“These are some of the hnsic principles 
which must go into the making of a system 
of law and order. And. again I say. any 
nation sincerely Interested In security, any 
iintlon that does not covet other territory, 
should have no hesitation in accepting those 
duties as a member of a world community. 

“The aim of such a strengthened United 
Nations would he universal incrnhership. 
The conditions Jor membership can he clearly 
stated; respect lor the rules of the game, 
lespect lor the rights of the individual 
members, pr(»mpt fulfillment of obligations, 
recognition of the fact that the human com¬ 
munity enjoys precedence over the national 
community in those specific matters related 
to a common world security. 

“So much lor tlie form of a workable world 
organization. The Instructions to the Amer¬ 
ican delegates to the United Nations arc also 
concerned W’lth the suhstanco that would go 
into the making ol such a body. 

“In spirit, the United Nations must ho- 
come the protector and Fpokesman for hu¬ 
man ity-at-lnrge. It must transform itself 
from a forum of the nations into a Congress 
of the peoples. It must serve a higher jiur- 
poRO than the mere projection of the foreign 
policies of the individual nations. 

“Because of this, the American delegates 
should he free to con.slder every 1.sruo or 
question coming before the councils of tlie 
United Nations according to tins simiilo 
test; does It help or harm human wclfmc? 

“I am sure all Americans will agree with 
mo when I say that our delegates can best 
rciirescnt the American people by regarding 
themselves as representatives of the human 
community. 

“It la Inconceivable that there should over 
be any real conflicl between the general wel¬ 
fare of humanity and llie welfare of the 
American people. If such a conflict does 
arise, then Amcnenn democracy will have 
lost its meaning as know it. 

“We hope our delegates and the delegates 
of all nations will vote ns individuals on each 
Issue according to their consciences and best 
Judgment, and not as members of national 
blocs. 

“I nm therefore proposing that the dele¬ 
gates from each nation he elected by popular 
vote. This will make the United Nations a 
truly repreaentative body of the world’s peo¬ 
ples. The method of elections and the sizo 
of the various representations should be lelt 
to the determination of the revision confer¬ 
ence. 

“Participation In the building of such a re- 
Bponslble world body is the greatest chal¬ 
lenge and privilege for America in its his¬ 
tory. It is u summons to greatness. 

“We are called upon to make a complete 
commitment—moral, physical, spiriUial—to 
the cause of human progress and welfare. 
We will oppose imperialism to no less an 
extent than aggression. We will support and 
associate ourselves with the struggle for 
freedom and human rights. Humanity la 
now one and wo propose to bo at one with 
humanity. 

"No one knows whether this total Ameri¬ 
can conimltmont to the cause of a strong and 
Just United Nations and to a free world will 
succeed. No one knows whether it can come 
In time to prevent world-wide atomic war. 
But if this madness is to be; if there Is 
nothing that any of us, acting with heart 
and might, can do to stop it—then at least 


we can answer to our consciences. At least 
It can be raid we spoke for man. 

“Surely, there can be no greater purpose or 
mission for a democratic people than this, to 
stand before the world as humanity’s cham¬ 
pion. 

“And even If the war Is averted, the years 
ahead will not be easy. Charting an even 
course for human destiny will require an¬ 
guish. disappointment, sacrifice. But it will 
be known in history as the Age of Valor, No 
struggle in history will have had a more 
towering dedication.** 


National Home Week Starts September 
10—Homes Are the Foundations of Our 
Conduct and Our Destiny 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to remind you and my colleagues 
that Home Week begins Sc'ptember 10. 
Of course, you at once think of a house, 
a building, a roof and porch and gaj’dca 
rbout it, or, a flat; an apartment; a 
dingy back alley shack; a tumble-down 
liut. Well, these arc but the ,symbols 
of where people live. It is the people 
who make a shack a home. A mansion 
v/ilhout folks within it who live with 
fiirect.ion and patience and loyally Is still 
not an hoiie.st-to-Ood home. 

But. of course, Mr. Speaker, this wcf'k, 
beginning Septaiibcr 10, is to ae.ain re¬ 
mind us and to have us all Join in plac¬ 
ing the American home on the pinnacle 
of pride of po.ssession which it deserves. 

Individually owned homes add so 
much more to America’s future. Evtuy 
time I see a huge tenement in our larg¬ 
est cities, it makes me hope and hope 
and hope, that some day the folks who 
are now forced to live in crowded quar¬ 
ters, may be blessed with individual 
roofs over possessed homes and gardens. 

Yes, 1 know it is a dream, liut it docs 
me good to dream. 

Then, there are the millions of homes 
being built annually for individual own¬ 
ership all over America. 

And, in my own great Eighteenth 
Congressional District of my native 
State of California is a home enterprise 
I want you and my colleagues to know 
about. 1 a.sked my friend to write 
me about it briefly so that you might 
quickly read of this marvelous home en¬ 
terprise. I give you the telegram which 
Just came to me when I asked about this 
history-making home-building plan, 
right in my very own community. It 
reads: 

Lo9 Angeles, Calip., September 1, 1950, 
Hon. Clyde Doyle, 

Congrats, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C,; 

Am happy to reply to your request by sup¬ 
plying the following facts and comments 
concerning Lakewood Park. The largest 
community housing development in history, 
Lakewood Park lies in the heart of the dis¬ 
trict with the greatest growth and cxpansioii 
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potential In the Nation. It Is situated close 
to many of the industries which are so im¬ 
portant to the national defenbc program. 
Lakewood Park, more than 17,000 new homes, 
will house workers of many of the aircraft 
factories, steel plants, refineries, and other 
defense industries in this vital area. Their 
children will attend new schools, woiship 
In new churches, and play In new parks and 
playgrounds. Lakewood Park will have 133 
mlle.s of paved streets, lined with 5,000 
modern street lights, and It l.s the world’s first 
garbage-free city, for every dwelling is 
equipped with a garbage pulverator. 

Oil February 24 of this year the first foun¬ 
dation was poured; since then more than 
7,000 homes have been completed or are in 
vj^rioUH stages oi completion, with new fami¬ 
lies moving in at the rate of 50 a day. In 
less than 2 years Ijnlxcwood Park’s population 
is expected to reach between sixty rind seventy 
IhoiLsand persons, larger than 76 percent of 
all United States cities. IVe .see In Lakewood 
Park, not only the birth of a city, but a 
graphic example of the healthy growth of our 
mighty Nation as well. It shows we are 
building lor peace ns well as defense. It is 
only fitting that our Nation place emphasis 
on the import,ance of our homos. V«^e can 
d j tills by giving our full support to national 
home week, which starts Reiitrmbcr 10. 

Don Rociilen, 

Director. Community and Public 
Relations, 


Tumins: Pomt 


EXTENSION OP REl'IARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF BOUIII DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, SciJlrtnbcr 1 (Icnislatwc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
tlip Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Turning Point," written by 
Frances Spatz and published in the 
Amej-ican Weekly of August 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 
Turning Point—Little Things, Like a 

IVIiiuDY Road, an Oratorical Contest, and 

A $10 Job, Were Stepi’ing Etones to High 

Government Ports 

(By Fruiices Spatz) 

Wqien they oflered him the chnlrmnn.sh1p 
of the money-losing Pawnee County Pair, the 
yciuiig country lawyer thought he was on 
the right road to success. He charged Into 
his duties like a lion, determined to give 
Ikiwiiee County the higgo.st fair Nebraska 
had ever seen. 

He got the United States Cavalry to put 
on a show, hired animal acts, even lady 
uerlnllsts. Fie wa.s all set—and then It rained. 

It rained so hard the roads were a quag¬ 
mire. When ho got out of his Jalopy to tack 
the posters to the poles he was ankle deep In 
mud. The roads became inpansahle, and ^ho 
farmers couldn’t come to the fair. 

That dripping fiasco was what put the 
young lawyer, Kenneth Wherry, in politics. 
On the platform of better roads he ran for 
the State legislature and was elected. He 
wont on from there to become United States 
Senator. 

"I guo.ss,'* the Senator told the American 
Weekly recently, “that 11 it hadn’t rained and 
If I had gotten over the loads, I wouldn’t 
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be here today. Odd how little thing* shape 
your career.” 

In a small community In Utah, Reva Beck, 
tall, stately, with flaming red hair, was 
asked by a desperate theatrical troupe to fill 
In for nn 111 player. The high school girl 
played the role with artistry. The town was 
pleased and Reva's future seemed assured. 
She majored in dramatics at college and, 
with a successful professional appearance to 
her credit, Reva thought nothing of entering 
the college oratorical contest. 

Suddenly then Reva realized that this time 
she had to write her own lines, not Just 
memorize somebody else’s. She prepared her 
tali’choosing temperance as her subject and 
won. Strangely she found more thrill In 
having created the subject matter than In 
delivering the speech so well. 

Reva Beck changed her direction, from dra¬ 
matics to public service. She went to law 
school, graduated, married, and eventually 
became Judge of traffic court in Salt Lake 
City. She was especially praised for her work 
with Juvenile delinquents and alcoholics. 

Prom there Mrs. Reva Beck Bosone went on 
to become a Member of Congress from Utah. 

The turning point In the life of Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., minority leader of the House of 
Representatives, came at the age of 16, he re¬ 
counted recently. At that time he had the 
choice of being sent to college with all ex¬ 
penses paid by a group of townspeople or of 
going to work ns a cub reporter at $10 a 
week. He thought of his hnrd-worklng 
father, Ins seven brothers and sisters, and he 
chose work. In 5 years he owned the paper 
and went into politics. He has been a Con- 
since 1024. 

Over 60 years ago a 12-yoar-old boy In 
Texas heard that it nationally famous or¬ 
ator was to sneak at the nearest town. TTie 
boy had no chance of going. One of 11 chil¬ 
dren of a poor farmer, he had to work on 
the farm. 

When the day came, however, so did a 
downpour. Work on the farm was impossible 
and his parojits perml1t>cl him to ride 12 
miles through the rain to hear the politician. 

Young iSAM TMyi'Urn, spellbound, decided 
that one day he would enter politics. To¬ 
day he is Sfionker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, 

In contrast to Rayburn, Richard W. Hoff¬ 
man was a wealthy and establlBhed Chicago 
businessman v;hcn his turning point came. 
A group of neighbors asked him to help In 
the job of cleaning up the local school sys¬ 
tem. He was elected to the school board, 
became its chairman and then found out 
the deep satisfaction of public service. 

He, too, became a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

When J. Howard McGrath was 6 years 
old he heard someone say that a good lawyer 
could bo onything he wanted to be. He 
doesn’t remember who said those words, but 
he never forgot their Import He became 
an attorney, then Governor of Rhode Island 
and eventually Attorney General of the 
United States. 

One of his employees, when a small hoy, 
wanted to bo a minister. 'ITie boy had to go 
to work to aid In the support of his mother. 
The Job he found Just happened to he In the 
Library of Congress and the boy became in¬ 
terested In law. He worked his way through 
law school and got a Job with the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. Today J. Edgar Hoover Is 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Another man who had to change his mind 
because of flnances Is John W. Bnyder. Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. Young Snyder want¬ 
ed to be an electrical engineer, but had to 
go to work in his uncle’s bank. He found he 
liked banking and stuck with It. 

Twenty years ago ^ Mrs. Margaret Chasb 
Smith was treasurer of a woolen mill In 
Bkowhegan, Maine, and rather proud of her 
success. 


Her employer asked her to do him a favor* 
He was backing Wallace White for Sena¬ 
tor—would she help him put White over? 
Mrs. Smith agreed just to be accommodating. 
From that start In politics she went on to 
succeed Senator White and is now the only 
woman United States Senator. 

Gen. Dwight D. Elsenhower almost became 
a sailor. He took competitive exams for 
both Annapolis and West point and placed 
first In the Navy, second In the Army. Then 
he found that the maximum age limit at 
Annapolis was 21—and he would bo 22 when 
he entered. 

West Point’s age limit, however, was 22. 
The man ahead of Elsenhower became 111 and 
forfeited his place. Thanks to that com¬ 
bination of clrcumstanceB, young Elsenhower 
entered West Point. Only this year the ago 
for both Annapolis and West Point was miido 
the same, 21. 


Origin of Labor Day and Its Signifi¬ 
cance—Congressional Library Gives It 
to California Congressman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker. Monday 
next is a national holiday. It Is Labor 
Day. All honest labor is dignified and 
of enduring value. It is appropriate that 
our great Nation, which is so blessed by 
a high and patriotic quality of manual 
workers and craftsmen, should again 
observe this as a national holiday. 

I asked the Congressional Library to 
give me its report. I am pleased to here¬ 
with give it to you for further knowledge. 

OUKilN OF LABOR DAY 

Although there has been some con¬ 
troversy in the past as to whether the 
Knights of Labor in New York City or tho 
Ntw York City Central Labor Union orig¬ 
inated Ijabor Day, it has been confirmed 
tlirough investigation that the Knights 
of Ijabor had nothing to do ollicially with 
tho declaration of such a holiday. Tlie 
idea of a day to be set apart for labor 
was first made public by a resolution 
offered at a meeting of the Central Labor 
Union held on May 8. 1882, by Peter J. 
McGuire, at that time the general secre¬ 
tary of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners and later the vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. McGuire suggested that the first 
Monday In September be made the day 
for paying public tribute to American In¬ 
dustry, *‘as It would come at the most 
pleasant season of the year, nearly mid¬ 
way between the Pom’th of July and 
Thanksgiving, and would fill a wide gap 
in the chronology of legal holidays.*' 

The resolution was passed and a com* 
mittee was appointed to prepare for the 
celebration. However, the first Labor 
Day observance was held, not on the first 
Monday, but on Tuesday, September 5, 
1882. About 10,000 union members 
marched up Broadway, after which they 
and their families and friends spent the 


rest of the day on the picnic grounds in 
Elm Park, where all sorts of amusements 
were provided. Prom a platform v/hich 
had been erected on the grounds, the 
crowds were addressed by numerou.s 
labor leaders from 2:30 in the afternoon 
until nightfall. This fii-st celebration 
was a great success and led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the annual observance of 
Labor Day by which the American peo¬ 
ple, in the words of Mr. McGuire, “honor 
the tollers of the earth, and pay homage 
to those who from rude nature have 
delved and carved all the comfort and 
grandeur we behold.” 

The second Labor Day was celebrated 
Wednesday, September 5. 1883, and the 
parade on that occasion was reported as 
an “imposing demonstration of the Cen¬ 
tral Labor Union.” In 1884, it was de¬ 
cided by the Central Labor Union to hold 
the celebration on the first Monday in 
September, which was the first of the 
month, and the central labor bodies in 
other cities were urged to celebrate that 
day as “a universal holiday for working¬ 
men.” 

On October 7, 1884, a. resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor convention to the 
effect that “the first Monday in Septem¬ 
ber of each year be set apart as a labor¬ 
ers' national holiday, and we recommend 
its obsei-vance by all wage workers, irre¬ 
spective of sex. calling, or nationnlity.” 

During the next few years, Labor Day 
became officially recognized In scattered 
localities through municipal ordinances. 
State legislative recognition v/as devel¬ 
oped as a result of a campaign conducted 
by organized laix)r, and by the end of 
1093. 23 btates had enacted Labor Pay 
laws. Oregon was the first State to pass 
such legislation by the enaciment of a 
law in 1887 designating the first Satur¬ 
day in June as Labor Day. This act was 
amended in 1893 to conform to the gen¬ 
eral plan of observing the first Monday 
tn September as Labor Day, which by 
that tim(? was widely accepted. 

The increasing interest in setting aside 
a day for honoring the workers cf 
Amcn ica, and the eflorts of the American 
Federation of Labor to get uutional rec¬ 
ognition for such a day resulted in tho 
passage of a bill, known as the Kyle bill, 
by the Congress of the United States 
which made Labor Day a legal holiday 
for public employees. The bill W’us 
passed with very little discussion: tho 
only objection raised was that, for tho 
sake of symmetry in national holidays, 
Labor Day should be fixed for the first 
day of September Instead of the first 
Monday. However, since the holiday 
was being created by Congress and not 
by an event, it was thought better to 
make it the first Monday to conform to 
the prevailing practice. 

On June 28.1894, President Cleveland 
signed the act and it became law. It 
reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Aral Monday in 
September of each year, being the day known 
and celebrated as labor’s holiday, in hereby 
made a legal public holiday, to all intents 
and purposes, In the same manner as Christ¬ 
mas, the 1st day of January, the 22d of Feb¬ 
ruary, the 30th of M'^y, and the 4th day of 
July are now by law made public holidays. 
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Tlie recognition thus accorded Labor 
Day by the action of the Congress and 
the Executive added to the significance 
of the movement and the prestige of the 
holiday. The act was acclaimed as es¬ 
tablishing Labor Day as a national holi¬ 
day, although it actually applied only to 
Federal employees. 

By 1900 Labor Day had been officially 
recognized by most of the States, but it 
was not until February 1923, that the 
43th State—Wyomlag—fell into line. 
Most of the States in their original acts 
set the first Monday in September as the 
holiday. The following States, however, 
originally fixed other days, but later 
changed their laws; 

California: First Monday in October 
(act of May 23,1893); amended by act of 
February 23, 1897. 

Louisiana: November 25 (act of July 
7, 1892, allecting parish of New Orleans 
only); amended by act of July 8, 1912, 
and made applicable to State. 

North Carolina; First Thursday in 
September (act of March 6, 1899); 
amended by act of January 23, 1901. 

Oregon: First Snturday in June (act 
of February 21, 1887); amended by act 
of February 21, 1893. 

Pennsylvania: Originally the first 
Monday in September was (5i;signated by 
act of April 25. 1889. This was changed 
to the first Saturday in September by act 
of May 31, 1893, but by,act of June 23, 
1897, the original date was restored. 

In Wisconsin and Wyoming, Labor 
Day is set by the governors, but in prac¬ 
tice, of course, they designate the first 
Monday in September for the ob¬ 
servance. 

There is no source available to indicate 
why the above States changed their laws, 
but presumably they were so changed so 
as to create uniformity in observing legal 
holidays. A search of the Congressional 
Record indexes does not disclose that at 
any time the question of changing the 
day of observing Labor Day has been 
raised or discussed in the Congress. 
Through tradition and practice, the first 
Monday in Septembei* has become the 
accepted time for acknowledging the 
part that American workers have played 
in the economic growth of the Nation. 
Since this holiday was created by con¬ 
certed action and not by any fixed event, 
a change in the day of celebration could 
be undertaken, but such a cliange would 
be complicated by the fact that the Fed¬ 
eral law and each individual State law 
would have to be amended, since each 
Jurisdiction is separately controlled by 
independent legislation on this subject. 

History and Signtficanci: of Labor Day 
(By Estelle Stewart) 

ORIGIN OF HOLIDAY 

Labor Day, the hollUay dedicated to the 
American worker, is a comparatively recent 
achievement oi the American labor move¬ 
ment. It grew out of the dream of one of 
the pioneer trade-unionists, Peter J. Mc¬ 
Guire, of New York, to symbolize the in¬ 
dustrial spirit—the great, vital force of every 
nation—In somewhat the same manner as 
other public holidays symbolize the religious. 


civil, or military spirit. In 1882, the newly- 
formed Central Labor Union of New York 
City voted to translate that dream into ac¬ 
tion. It appointed a committee to plan a 
demonstration which, as McGuire pictured 
it, "would publicly show the strength and 
c.sprU de corps of the trade and labor organi¬ 
zations." 

The first Labor Day celebration occurred on 
Tuesday, September 6. 1882, in New York 
City. As reported in the New York World of 
September 6, 1882: 

“The great labor demonstration and picnic 
yesterday under the auspices ol the Central 
Labor Union, composed of the various trade 
and labor organizations of New York City 
and neighborhood, was very succe.ssiul." 

The Idea spread rapidly and by 1885 Labor 
Day was celebrated in many oi the industrial 
centers of the country. 

I.ADOR DAY LEGISLATION 

The first official recognition of Labor Day 
n-s a legal holiday came through municipal 
ordinances that were pa'jsed during 1885 and 
1886. The first law establishing Labor Day 
as a State holiday wa.s passed by the Oregon 
Legislature on February 21, 1887. During 
that year four other Stater--Colorado. Mas- 
fiachusetts, New Jersey, and New York — 
created the Labor Day holiday by legislative 
enactment By the end of the decade Con¬ 
necticut, Nebra.ska, and Pennsylvania had 
Joined their ranks. Iowa and Ohio lollowcd 
in 1890. and Kansas In 1891. 

At the 1890 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, President Gompers re¬ 
ported that the finst Monday In September, 
the day set apart by several States as Labor 
Dav. had been more generally ob.served than 
ever tael ore. He recommended that efl'orta 
bo made to have all the States enact a 
Bimllar law. 

On June 23, 1894, Congress passed an act 
making the first Monday In September of 
rncli year a legal holiday In the District of 
Columbia and the Territories. The recogni¬ 
tion accorded T.abor Day by act of Congress 
added materially to the growth ol the move¬ 
ment and to the prestige of the holiday itself. 
By 1900 ino.st of the States had recognized 
I.abor Day official I v, and the forty-eighth 
State, Wyomin{ 5 , fell Into line as recently as 
1923. 

LADOR DAY OBSERVANCES 

The form that the observances and cele¬ 
bration of the flr.st Labor Day holiday took— 
a .street parade to exhibit to the public the 
Blrengtli of organized labor, followed by a 
festival lor the recreation and amusement of 
the workers and their families—became the 
general pattern for the celebration of Labor 
Day. Addro.sses by prominent men were in¬ 
troduced later, a.s more emphasis was placed 
ujion the economic and civics significance of 
the holiday. Still later tho Sunday preced¬ 
ing Labor Day was adopted as I^abor Sunday, 
dedicated to the spiritual and educational 
aspects of the labor movement. 

In recent years the character of Labor Day 
celebrations has been undergoing change, 
e.speclally In large Indu.strial centers whore 
mass displays such as huge parades are Im¬ 
practical. Other more up-to-date methods 
are used to direct public attention to tho 
workers, their organizations, their alms. 
Ideals, and achievements. Labor Day mes- 
eages from public officials and men and 
women prominent lii labor and social and 
civic affairs appear not only in the labor 
papers but In the general press. Labor Day 
addresses of leading union officials, indus¬ 
trialists, educators, and clergymen are given 
a wide hearing over the radio. Many 
churches devote Labor Sunday to sermons on 
labor and its problems, and the spokesmen 
of organized labor not Infrequently occupy 
the pulpits on those cccusious. 


Antimerger Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
forceful article setting forth the urgent 
necessity of amending section 7 of the 
Clayton Act to plug the loophole which 
is enabling many monopolies to be 
formed with immunity. The article was 
written by Edward Wimmer. president. 
Forward American Publishing Guild, and 
vice president of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Independent Business, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

I From the Sharon (Ohio) Press of August 
25, 19501 

Pass Antimerger Bill Now—Keep America 
Independent 

(By Edward Wimmer, president. Forward 

American Publishing Guild; vice president, 

National Federation ol Independent Busi¬ 
ness, Inc.) 

Last week I discussed with you the crea¬ 
tion and development of the National Dairy 
Co., giant ol the dairy products industry, and 
told you how this company had put to¬ 
gether some 600 separate entcrjirlses that 
gave National a virtual monopoly on the sale 
of milk, butter, cheese (Kralt), and ice 
cream in hundreds of American towns and 
cities. 

This week I am going to give you some 
background Inlorniution on how our Anti¬ 
trust Laws have been bypassed, and why 
such combines as National Dairy Co. have 
been jicrmitted to take over in many fields of 
business enterprise. 

It waa in 1914 that the Congress decided 
that the practice ol buying control of one’s 
competitors to get rid of competition was a 
practice that could very well lead to dis¬ 
aster. In this thought Congress passed the 
Clayton Act, forbidding any corporation from 
buying the stocks of any other corporation 
wherever such purchase might lessen com¬ 
petition. Thus proviso was contained in sec¬ 
tion 7 of the act, but Congress left a loophole 
111 the legiblation, in that a corporation was 
not prohibited from buying up the assets of 
its competitors. The result was that in a 
few moiitliB Hie greatest merger movement 
In the history of the world was gotten under 
way, and has progressed until today some 113 
giant corporations own or control approxi¬ 
mately 60 percent of all the assets of all the 
corporations in the manufacturing field. 
This same process of liquidation of inde¬ 
pendent enterprise Is taking place In the 
distribution field, as witnessed on any Main 
Street In America. 

I think it is only fair to state at this time 
that outstanding Members ol both the House 
and the Senate have made vigorous attempts 
to plug the loophole in section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, and fine support has come from 
every President and from such agencies of 
tho Government as the Department of Jus¬ 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission. 

It was soon after the Clayton Act was 
passed that Woodrow WlLson dc.scribed the 
giants as "economic states," and Ilcpbcrt 
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Hoover referred to them as “a building tip 
of a kind of economic autocracy.” Franklin 
D. Rooaevelt said, In hla famous monopoly 
message, that our Industrial life had come 
under the domination of a “cluster of col- 
lectivisms,” and even Wendell Willkle pre¬ 
dicted “disaster to our Republic” if no solu¬ 
tion to the problem was found. 

Space doe.g not permit any elaboration on 
thrfio provocative statements at this writ¬ 
ing, but we will get to that in later columns. 
What we are Interested in right now is pas¬ 
sage of an act known as 11. R. 2834. the intent 
of which is to close the loophole in section 7 
of the Clayton Act and thus curb If not halt 
any further mergers of competing corpora¬ 
tions. H. R. 2734 was originally introduced 
in the Rouse by Congressman Estes 
Kefauver (now a distinguished Member of 
the Senate), and was sponsored in the Sen¬ 
ate by Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyo¬ 
ming. Last year, following a stormy de¬ 
bate on the Issue, the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee sent H. R. 2734 to the House for a 
vote. Under the able sixinsorslilp of Con¬ 
gressman Emanuel Celler, the bill was 
pusaed by an overwhelming majority. 

The next step in the consideration of H. 
R. 2734 was the hearings held by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, of which highly re¬ 
spected Hereert O’Conor, of MaryLuul, was 
chairman. After extensive litiirings (ii. was 
my privilege to testify before the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committees), the commit¬ 
tee voted favorably on the measure and it 
was sent to the Senate where it awaits final 
action. President Truman’s signature to H. 
R. 2734 is con.'iidercd a foregone courluslon. 

Speaking of the need for adoption of H. R. 
2734, Senator CMahonev said. “If we con¬ 
tinue to lose our economic independence to 
giant corporate combines, the loss of polit¬ 
ical independence is inevitable.” Senator 
Kefauver stated emphatiesHy, “If the com¬ 
bines are not stopped, America will not long 
survive the trends to communism and boclal- 
ir.m,” and Congressman Cn/.Lfn declared, “I 
don't want my children or your children to 
be confronted with signs which read ‘ver- 
hoten*— forbidden, you o.'^n't enter this or 
that busiiie;.H because theie is an oligopoly 
of a big three or a big four—an absolute 
control.” 

Mr. and Mrs. America, it is later than you 
think. 


D 3 fensc Procurement Prcg:iiain 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VViLLIAML. DAWSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN ITIE HOU.se of REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, as chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Expenditures, 
I have given a great deal of thought to 
the problems involved In the greatly en¬ 
larged defense procurement program 
resulting from events in Korea. All 
Americans remember the important 
work jjone during World War II by a 
Senate committee, whose chairman, 
Harry S. Truman, Is now President of 
the United States, It is clear that the 
House has a responsibility to see to it 
that the vast new appropriations soon 
to be expended for our defense should 
be handled in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical fashion. Our committee is as¬ 
signed such responsibility by the Legis- 
'lative Reorganization Act. 


At first it seemed to me that it might 
be wise to appoint a special subcommit¬ 
tee of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments to handle 
this important field. However, after dis¬ 
cussion with many Members it seemed 
to me that a standing subcommittee of 
the full committee had proved by its 
work during this Congress its ability to 
handle the job. I speak of the Sub¬ 
committee on Government Operations, 
whose chairman is the di.stinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, the Honorable 
Porter Hardy. This subcommittee has 
worked very hard during the Eighty- 
first Congress and has brought about in 
a workmanlike manner many important 
improvements in Government opera¬ 
tions. This subcommittee has proved by 
its past actions that it.s members, both 
Democrats and Republicans, are inter¬ 
ested in getting a job done and not in 
grabbing headlines. We, therefore, de¬ 
cided that this important assignment 
would be given to Chairman Hardy and 
his Subcommittee on Government Op¬ 
erations. The other members of that 
committee iiic Congre.'.'^men Lot.ton of 
Maryland; Burnside, of West Virginia; 
Bolling, of Missouri; Shelley, of Cali¬ 
fornia; Hoffman of Michigan; Riehl- 
MAN, of New York; and Lovre, of South 
Dakota. 

We have eveiT confidence that Chair¬ 
man Hardy and his able .subcommittee 
will accomplish much in the pursuit of 
this assignment. 


Defense Procurement Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 

OF vinaxNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
Dawson has just called to the attention 
of the House his assignment to my Sub¬ 
committee on Government Operations 
of responsibility to look into the pro¬ 
curement program which will result 
from the appropriations bills v;hich this 
Congress has recently passed. 

Obviously, when such great amounts 
of money are to be expended in rela¬ 
tively short periods of time, there is an 
unusual impact upon the economy of the 
United States. Additionally, there is an 
unusual likelihood that wastefulness and 
extravagance may occur. These con¬ 
siderations make It especially urgent 
that this subcommittee give its atten¬ 
tion to the responsibilities conferred 
upon it by the Legislative Reorganiza¬ 
tion Act. I am delighted, therefore, that 
th" chairman of our committee has as¬ 
signed to me, together with my able col¬ 
leagues who serve with me on the Gov¬ 
ernment Operations Subcommittee, the 
responsibility for looking into this pro¬ 
gram of spending and seeking to achieve 
maximum returns for the funds spent. 

The si>ecific activities which we shall 
pursue have not yet been determined 


and we shall decide upon them after 
careful study of the problems at hand 
and with due consideration to their rela¬ 
tive urgency and importance. We shall 
not act hastily but with deliberation, 
and we shall conduct our Inquiries in a 
manner to avoid impeding any procure¬ 
ment activity of the Defense Establish¬ 
ment. 

Tills matter of dcfeiLse procurement 
comes within the purview of the Com¬ 
mittee on Armed Services also. I have 
cibscussed it with Chairman Vinson, of 
that committee, and can assure the 
Members of the House that there will 
be full coordination and collaboration 
between us in order that there may be 
no duplication of effort and a maximum 
of accomplishment. Such coordination 
will be facilitated because I serve under 
Mr. Vinson as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

During the Eighty-first Congress the 
Subcommittee on Government Opera¬ 
tions has been an active committee. We 
have conducted several important in¬ 
quiries and hnve issued reports of con- 
skP'vable significance. I believe that we 
have made something of a record in that 
every action which has been taken by 
the subcommittee has been an unani¬ 
mous action. This is a noteworthy in¬ 
dication of cooperation and whatever 
has been accomplished by my subcom¬ 
mittee can be attributed to the splendid 
attitude and the determination to do a 
job well on the part of every member of 
my subcommittee. I know that each of 
those men can be counted upon to carry 
forward this as.signmcnt with credit not 
only to them^relvcs but to the House and 
that v/e will discharge* well this specific 
responsibility which Chairman Dawson 
has as^ugned to us. 


Again the Question Is Asked, Why Do V/e 
Permit Critical or Strategic Material To 
Be Exported to Russia and Its Satel¬ 
lites? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NrW JFRSLY 

IN 'ITIE HOUtiE OP RLPRESENTA1IVE3 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
fiince I introduced on Auguiit 20 of this' 
year a rc.solution for an Invc'istigation to 
determine the extent to which material 
and instruments of war have been or are 
being exported from the United States, 
either directly or through other coun¬ 
tries, to Russia or those countries whose 
possession of such materials and instru¬ 
ments of war is Inimical to the national 
defense and security of the United 
States, I have received many encourag¬ 
ing communications from different parts 
of the country. LikewLse, there has been 
considerable interest displayed by news¬ 
papers and radio commentators. 

As illustrative of the interest aroused 
In the subject, I Include as part of my 
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remarks a letter received by mo from 
E. Dean Maitlcn, Lafayette, Ind., as 
f ollo^^'s: 

Lafayette, Ind.. August 30, 1950, 
Honorable Woi-verton and 

Chairman of the Committee. 

Deaii Sir: It has been called to my atten¬ 
tion that this country is allowlnj; the ship¬ 
ment of essential war materials to our cno- 
mlos directly and indirectly. Is this not an 
open act of treason? We advocate punish¬ 
ment for those that support and udvoento 
the overthrowing of the Government by 
force. Is there any difference here? It 
would appear that the pun ring of es.sential 
war materials to our eiieinies would be ii 
direct act of advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by force. 

Upon whose shoulders does this dastardly 
act fall? Does this action fall upon the 
shouldens of the State Department or is this 
the sole re.spon>>lblllty of the Commerce De¬ 
partment? Could this fall upon the shoul¬ 
ders of both Departments’ 

In behalf of tho servicemen w’ho are giv¬ 
ing their llve.s for a cause that is still 
clouded to most of them. I would demand 
this act of treason ho Invostlgntcd and the 
guilty party or parties be subject to maxi¬ 
mum punishment for their un-American ar- 
tivities. 

An Investigation should be carried out to 
Its fullest extent and to obtain all the tacts 
as to who Is responsible for this unpardon¬ 
able act end make public Its tlndliiHs. Tha 
committee should not have Its hands tied by 
political pressure or by Big Johnny Dollar. 
An Investigation should be made at the 
earliest possible moment while the blood 
still stains the hands of those that ore in¬ 
volved In giving aid to our enemies, for the 
evidence would be much ensier to obtain 
while the hands of those are still stained from 
wringing the blood from the cash they re¬ 
ceived in turn for war materials they fur- 
nlRhcd. 

Has Big Johnny Dollar tied the hands of 
our Commerce and State Departments or Is 
the selling of those war innterials done by the 
Departments of their own free will? 

At present we are trying to enact a law to 
control subversives but are we doing any¬ 
thing to prevent underhanded and dastard¬ 
ly (U'.allngs such ns th 2 .s? 

It seems to me this act happened in Woild 
War II and was anything done about It? “H'* 
no, fur Big Johnny Dollar and Big Politlcul 
Vice had things all tied \ip as usual. In this 
war as last war our boys will again trade 
their blood, brains and guts for Big Johnny 
Dollar’s Illicit profits. 

Again let me repent my desire In behalf 
of our fighting men, lot's have a full Investi¬ 
gation as soon as po.sslble on the selling of 
war materials from this country to our ene¬ 
mies directly nr Indirectly lor this Is not 
strictly classified as un-American activity? 

Sincerely, 

E. Dean Maituen, 


The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “The National Guard—Amer¬ 


ica’s Minute Men/* which I delivered at 
Camp Haven, near Sheboygan, Wis., on 
August 31. 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The National Guard—Amebtca'fi Minute 

Mf.n—A Plea for Total Prchabedne' n. 

Adequate Civil Defense, Weeding Out of 

Poor Leadership 

It Is n profound Joy and thrill for me to be 
here today with your distinguished visitors, 
with the friends and dear ones of the men In 
training here at Camp Haven. 

J um particularly grateful to have boon In¬ 
vited with so renowned a group of Americans, 
Including hts excellency, the Honorable Ad- 
lal E. Stevcn.3on, commander In chief of the 
Illinois National Guard, a distinguished vet¬ 
eran and able public executive. I do wish 
that there might be time to pay well-do- 
served tribute to men like Major General 
f^'niyltal, coniinaiiding general of the Illinois 
Oiuird, and to the other lamed officers and 
civilian lendora who have also boon Invited to 
this tisoeniblage. Taken together, these men 
represent not only a tremendous number of 
years In the honored uniform of their coun¬ 
try, taut a vast number of years in public 
Bervioc. 

It is an Inspiring thing Indeed that men 
Who in many instances have fought political 
w'ars against one another on both sides of 
the fence, so to speak, Join together In de¬ 
fence of America’s soil and liberty, clo.s 0 
ranks, unite when the bugle sounds and tho 
drums roll for American patriots to rally us 
one. 

But my heart goes out particularly to you 
men of the ranks today and to your loved 
ones. Ah T anticipated this occasion. I asked 
my.3Clf what I could say by way of slncore!;;t 
tribute nnd encouragement to your dlbllii- 
guished officers, to you, tho men of tho Na¬ 
tional Guard, and to those who love you who 
fire here today physically or In .‘•-iplrlt. 

W'E PRAY TIXTHD WAR WILL NOT COME 

The answer 1.3 truly that there are no words 
which ran measure up to the deeds that 
you men and your buddies are performing 
and have performed for your country. In 
the Book of Books, in Ecclesiastes, we re;>d 
that there is a time of W'ar and a time of 
peace. We pray to Almighty God that to¬ 
day Is not a time for all-out war. We pray 
that it may turn out to be a time for en¬ 
during peace. But If this should prove a 
time for war. then we know you will be ade- 
qiuite, und there will be no words In the 
English or any other language that could 
express to you the hcartlclt gratitude of the 
groat State of Illinois, yes, the States of 
Kansas or Mi.s.30url, or any other State, for 
the faith that you men have shown In Join¬ 
ing up and remaining w'lth your National 
Guard units, in taking time out from your 
daily lives to prepare younself lor the emer¬ 
gency which Is now at hand. 

WE ARE PROUD OP MIDWEST’S RECORD 

We of the Middle West are proud of these 
our sons of the Middle West who are in train¬ 
ing today. In both world wars (as In previ¬ 
ous conflicts) sons of the mid western heart 
of this Nation—principally volunteers—have 
contributed more than their share of glory 
to the sagas of American heroism. 

THE EAST-WEST BATTLEFIELD IS EVERYWHERE 

We have learned that the world battle¬ 
field la in a sense one—it Is Indivisible. 
Here in the Midwest in Camp Haven Is a 
battlefield, so to speak, because here you men 
are preparing as earnestly as if you were 
getting last minute training outside the 
beleaguered port of Pusan. 

At Lake Success, N. Y., whore Security 
Council President Jacob Malik Is proving 
himself to be the master of the Red monkey 


wrench—that, too, Is one critical flank of the 
battlefield. 

All corners of the globe, wherever we are 
fighting to win the minds and hearts of men, 
yes, those, too, are almost as much a part 
of the battlefield as are Taegu and Pohaiig 
and the Naktong River. Blood Is spilled on 
the front lines, but victories or defeats can 
be sealed in the rear as well. 

summary of my major points 

I do not want to trespass on time that 
Is Jill too briel for theae days’ many features, 
80 let ino state my points as these: 

1. You are the Minute Men of 19150. 

2. You men symbollise here today the real 
test ol an American. 

3. Tlie great commanding officer of the 
Cne Hundred and Ninth Antiaircraft Brigade 
symbolizes in his own right the best sterling 
qualities of an American leader. 

4. Our statesmon mubt be as adequate as 
the men in our Armed Forces have always 
been. 

5. If wc must err, we must err on the side 
of being too v/cll prepared rather than being 
too little prepared. 

G. Tlie total defense of the American con¬ 
tinent must be accelerated. 

CONGRATULATIONS ON EXCELLENT 
MARKSMAN.SHTP 

Yes. first, gentlemen, I want to salute you, 
the Minute Men of 1950. Like the marksmen 
oi colonial times, you have achieved brilliant 
records. You of the One Hundred and Ninth 
were rated superior last year and now again 
In lO.^^O, you have really been blasting the 
aerial sleeves out of the sky. Congratula¬ 
tions, Indeed. 

THE ONLY standard : IS A MAN A TRUE AMERICAN? 

Second, you men here today symbolize the 
fact that 111 our country the only real dla- 
tinctlon slKnild bo this: Is a man a sincere, 
true American or Is he not? The distinc¬ 
tions should not be: Was a man born In a 
foreign land, nr Is ho a native blue-blood, or 
were hts parents born abroad; Is a man a 
Gentile, a Jew, a Negro, or white? A rank- 
and-hlc unlonl.st or a manager? 

The only real question Is: Is he a devoted 
American or Is he not? Is he devoted to the 
tradition of 175 years of Amcrlc.DU liberty, 
the tradition of our constitutional Republic 
or has he sold his soul to an alien allegiance 
like tho Hisses, the Copious, Fuchs, etc.? 
TRIBUTES TO BRIO. GEN. JITLITTS KLEIN FROM 
MAC ARTHUR AND OTHERS 

Now, third, I would be reniLss Indeed if I 
allowed this opportunity to pass without pay¬ 
ing tribute to the dlLtingulshed commanding 
officer of the One Hundred and Ninth Anti¬ 
aircraft Artillery Brigade of the Illinois Na¬ 
tional Guard, my clear Irlend, Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein. The very mention of his name 
tarings to mind some ol the unforgettable 
tributes W'hich have been paid to him by the 
outstanding leaders of America’s Armed 
Forces and of civilian life. I wish that there 
could be time to cite some of these messages 
which it has been my pleasure to see and 
liear. because I know that you men are happy 
to serve under eo great a leader, I think, 
particularly, however, of messages that have 
come from Cxeneral Klein’s magnificent war¬ 
time chief. Gen. Douglas MacArtliur in wcll- 
Jusllfied praise of the many honors that 
have been bestowed on this cltlzen-^soldier- 
fitatesman-journallst. Douglas MacArthur— 
a Milwaukeean whose Illustrious iicrsonal and 
family name will glow throughout the pages 
of world history—speaks superbly where 
praise Is well Justified—as In this Instance— 
Bpeaks boldly where criticism In policy Is due. 
A faithful soldier, loyal to the core, Mac¬ 
Arthur will nevertheless not flinch where 
duty calls him to warn his countrymen. 
America will heed his counsel, because It re-^ 
calks its bitter folly when his brilliant warn¬ 
ings were ignored. 
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Now, friends, the men who have served 
under General Klein know him as the Gl’s 
general, a man who while maintaining the 
necessary discipline and esprit of his troops, 
brings to his post a sense of humility, of 
warm comradeship, of deep personal feel- 
ing for every last individual serving with 
him. that is so befitting the leader of a 
citizen contingent. In two world wars the 
general, like his men. has proved not only 
his military skill and daring but his absolute 
devotion to the flag of his country. In 
peacetime, he has received gi*cat recogni¬ 
tion in his chosen profession of public rela¬ 
tions. He is a source of pride to the State 
of Illinois, to his Nation, to the members of 
his ancient faith, and to all lovers of free¬ 
dom. These, I assure you. are not ,iust words, 
but are more than borne out by the record 
of service he has compiled as a brigadier gen¬ 
eral, as a veteran, as the first mldwesterner 
who was elected national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans, as a dauntless foe of 
communism, and in many other capacities. 

WE NEED SUPERIOR STATESMANSHIP 

Fourth, you men know that in this and 
all other National Guard units, there is con¬ 
stantly a weedlng-out process of men who 
prove incompetent to hold posts of impor¬ 
tance. 1 say, my friends, that the time is 
overdue for the Federal Government in 
Washington to follow a similar policy of 
weeding out its Incompetents. I say that— 
believe mo in a nonpartisan way—to both 
major political parties. When a man goes 
into battle lie needs and must have officers 
of proven leadership, men with nerves of 
steel, men of superior merit. Wc need the 
same type of men in Washington—in diplo¬ 
macy. In administration; yes, in legislation. 
We have had too many square pegs in round 
holes. I repeat, I say this not in a partisan 
way, not in carping criticism, not with any¬ 
thing at heart but the welfare of my be¬ 
loved country, Just as you men arc similarly 
devoted. 

Fifth, ladles and gentlemen. It is obvious 
that we must have total preparedness—in 
stockpiling strategic materials, in an untaeat- 
Btale intelligence set-up, in balanced armed 
services, In peerless military and sclentiflo 
research, in civil defense. 

COLD WAR WILL CONTINUE INDEFINITELY 

Korea has taught us that we are in this 
show with the Russians for keeps. There is 
no miracle that is going to solve the prob¬ 
lems between us overnight or automatically. 
We are not going to wake up tomorrow morn¬ 
ing and blissfully find that we can live hap¬ 
pily ever after with Joe Stalin and com¬ 
pany. We may wake up tomorrow morning 
and find that things have grown worse, but 
the chances are that we will not find that 
they have grown any better. 

The Red strategy is a diabolic long-range 
plan for the absolute domination of the 
world. Tile cold war will be continued In¬ 
definitely. We must live as if in a garrison, 
practically indefinitely. This does not mean 
that we must be panicked or hysterical or 
persimlstic or that we must abandon entirely 
our former traditions. On the contrary, we 
must maintain that faith which wc are told 
movc .'3 mountains, faith that wc can avoid 
war, but wo must be sternly realistic. 

America’s policy has always been to do as 
little as we could get away with In unpre¬ 
paredness, to have as few men and as little 
material in our Army, in our Navy, and 
In our Air Force. “Give the National Guard 
boys old armories, obsolete weapons; It’ll 
be O. K.” That’s been the attitude but 
now the entire policy of America must be 
changed. If wo must err In the future, let 
us err on the side of having too many 
trained men, too much modern material and 
facilities and too much modern equipment 
for our regulars, our reservists and our 


guardsmen. After all, the very life of Amer¬ 
ica will be at stake If a third world war 
should come and with our life, the entire 
life of western Civilization. We ore, in Lin¬ 
coln's words, “the last best hope of earth.** 

OUR CIVIL DEFENSE IS A TRAGIC FARCE 

The fact that I am addressing an anti¬ 
aircraft brigade brings to mind this fact; 
Aside from military defenses, America’s civil 
defense thus far, speaking very objectively, 
is a terrible dud. It is a farce, a tragic 
comedy of errors. We have been told that 
if war came. 60,000,000 Americans in our 
leading cities could be the possible subject 
of mass extermination in a mutter of days— 
or hours. Against that fact I must regret- 
ably report that civil defense exists prin¬ 
cipally in a few sugary prcfis rrlenscs, a lew 
highly technical booklets, a few hopes and 
a few fat-chewing round tables. The Rus¬ 
sians cannot be very Impressed; nor arc we. 
Civil defense delays comprise a shocking sit¬ 
uation which could out-Pcarl Harbor Pearl 
Harbor if the worst came to worst. We 
must act and act now to be adequately pre¬ 
pared. 

CONCLUSION 

Tliat, then, friends, is my message to you 
today. I am grateful for your kind atten¬ 
tion. 

I repeat that If It should be your fnto 
to bo called to active duty. I know that you 
will carry on in the Inspiring tradition of the 
great National Guard record which you have 
compiled in the past. You are the minute 
men, and thank God, the minute men who 
have sprung to America’s defciiFc have al¬ 
ways been worthy of our faith. Good luck, 
and Godspeed, to your officers and to you 
men. And may you and your loved ones 
know that satisfaction of a Job well done, 
for a peerless country to whom wc can never 
give too much. 

May the skies hold for you and for all 
America not missiles of death and destruc¬ 
tion, not enemy aircraft, but wings of peace, 
or mercy, of prosperity for us and for all 
mankind. 

Thank you. 


Origin of the Fourteenth Amendment 

EXl'Ea«SION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. aYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATFaS 
Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr, HOEY. Mr. Pre.sident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, a very il¬ 
luminating editorial from Monday’s 
Washington Post on the Origin of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

This editorial discusses the conclusive 
historical findings of both Prof. Stanley 
Morrison and Prof. Charles Puirman of 
Stanford University, that the fourteenth 
amendment was never Intended to have, 
and does not in fact have, any binding 
effect upon the States with reference to 
requiring them to enforce the Bill of 
Rights. 

Justice Black, writing a dissenting 
opinion in Adamson against California, 3 
years ago tried to establish this conten¬ 
tion on behalf of himself and Justices 
Douglas. Murphy, and Rutledge, but the 
majority of the Court refused to accept 
that doctrine and adhered to the estab¬ 


lished Interpretation which has been 
recognized for the past 80 years. The 
findings of these historians fully sustain 
the decision of the Court and rebut the 
contention of the dissenters. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Origin op the Fourteenth Amendment 

To what extent is the lourtconth amend¬ 
ment a guaranty of civil rights? For more 
than four score years Judges, lawyers, and 
scholars have been debating this question 
without bringing forth any complete or defi¬ 
nite ansv/er. Because of the Importance of 
the fourteenth amendment In tills respect, 
we may aRsume that the debate will go cm 
indefinite!v. But it is significant that ab'e 
scholars, digging into the background out of 
which this amendment grew, are coming u]i 
with detailed answers to some of the ques¬ 
tions on which Judges, writers, and commen¬ 
tators have gone astray In the past. 

Nearly 3 years ago four justices of the 
Supreme Court came out with a flat affirma¬ 
tion, in Adamson v. California, that a major 
purpose of the fourteenth amendment was to 
make the Bill of Rights applicable to the 
States. One more vote would have made that 
view the law of the land. And that would 
have actually undermined our Federal sys¬ 
tem; for the fourteenth amendment gives 
Congress sweeping power to make its terms 
effective by legislation. Presumably Congress 
would have suddenly acquired power to legis¬ 
late for the States on any matter covered in 
the Bill of Rights. The consequences, ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Stanley Morrison ot Stanford 
University, would have been drastic and 
would have required a major readjustment 
In the processes of State government. 

In defending the position taken by himself 
and Justices Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge, 
Justice Black attached to his dissent a r^Rum6 
of the history of the amendment. "In my 
Judgment,” he wrote, "that history conclu¬ 
sively demonstrates that the language of the 
first section of the fourteenth amendment, 
taken as a whole, was thought by those re- 
sponsihle for its submission to the people, 
and by those who opposed Its sutamisBion, 
sufficiently explicit to guarantee that there¬ 
after no State would deprive its citizens of 
the privileges and protections of the Bill of 
Hights." 

This appeal to history—history which the 
Supreme Court Is accused of having pre¬ 
viously ignored for nearly a century—sim¬ 
ulated at least one scholar into action. 
Charles Falrman, professor tf law and po¬ 
litical science at Stanford University, ex¬ 
amined all the debates on the Umrtoenth 
amendment In the House and Senate; the 
debates on related bills in those two boclle.^; 
the debates In the State legislatures v/hlch 
ratified the amendment: and a large iiMUbr'r 
of the speeches made and editorials written 
about tho amendment in 186fi-68. He gave 
the public the benefit of his research in the 
December 1949 issue of the SUtnlurd liRW 
Review, and the effect was to leave the Jus¬ 
tices who claimed to have resorted to history 
with only flimsy shreds of fact to stand on. 

The finding that stands out most promi¬ 
nently from Professor Falrman’s rer.^arch Is 
that the people did not know precibi ly what 
they were doing when they amended tiie 
Constitution to say: "No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privi¬ 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States • * At no time was there any 

agreement as to what those privileges and 
Immunities are. Before Congress accepted 
the fourteenth amendment it had passed 
the Civil Rights Act, This act assured to 
the recently freed slaves the right to con¬ 
tract, to sue. to te.stiry. to buy, hold, and sell 
property, and to enjoy the full and equal 
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benefit of the laws for the security of per¬ 
son and property. Many had thought that It 
was unconstitutional lor Congress to pass 
such nil act. Consequently, the debate In 
the House reiterated, again and again, that 
the purpose of the fourteenth amendment 
w^as to moke permanent and secure the rights 
enumerated in the Civil Rights Act. No one 
went over the guaranties of the Bill of 
Rights—freedom of speech and of the press, 
reliplous liberty, freedom of assembly, etc — 
to cln'm that they were Included among the 
“I'rlvlleges and immunities" referred to. 

In presenting the resolution to the Senate, 
Renntor Jacob'M. Howard did say jior.Ulvely 
that the phrase was meant to include the 
"perHonal rights guaranteed and secured by 
the tinr.t eight amendments of the Con.'iti- 
tution " But thi.s attracted little attciit'on 
and v;as contrary to what most of the other 
Senators said. The Senate amended the res- 
olution, and when It went back to the Houre 
rnthing was said about the Federal Bill of 
Rights. Some of the opponents ol the reao- 
lunoii inslFted that it was Inteiuled to trans- 
ler nil power alTecttiig the rights of citizens 
from the States to the Federal Government, 
but this was hotly contradicted by the spon¬ 
sors. The e.xaminatioii of many rpeeches, 
articles, and edltoriahs about the amendment, 
Professor Fainnan concludes, also "count.s 
henvily against the theory of incorporalltai.’* 

Turidng to the ratinration of the amend¬ 
ment in the State legislatures. Professor 
Fidrman found almost no mention ol the 
Bill of Rights in the inestjages and deliates. 
On the contrary, several States having In 
their own constitutions provisions out of 
line with the Federal Bill of Rights adopted 
the amendment with no mention of the 
possibility that it would Impinge upon their 
own b.asic laws. Five years alter pas.sage of 
the amendment Rcprcc.entatlve Bingham, Its 
sponsor in the House, did soy in the heat of 
a debate over a bill aimed at klau outrages 
In the South that the privileges and im¬ 
munities clause was designed to embrace the 
Bill of Rights. But tills contradicted what 
ho had said when the amendment was under 
conbldoratlon, and a cnllengnue reminded 
him that he could make but could not un¬ 
make history. 

Profe.ssor Fnlrman concludes from a wealth 
of detail that history is "overwhelmingly 
pgaln.st" Justice Black's thesis, which was 
supposed to have been based on history, and 
the professor rite.s chapter and verse to 
the e/.tent of 105 pages. Prolessor Morrison 
reaches the same conclusion from a survey 
of court opinions and arguments involving 
the lourteenth amendment. Regardless of 
how desirable it might be to have the full 
B’ll of Rights in effect n.s against Stale 
action, there la no Justification lor misread¬ 
ing history or lor changing the meaning of 
the amendment by judicial action. 

Of course, tlie principles of the first 
amendment and some other part.s of the 
Bill of Klght.s are now recognlz('d as binding 
upon the Staley by reason ol the fourteenth 
amrndnient. But this Is because the four¬ 
teenth amendment prohibits the State.? from 
depriving any person of 'Tile, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law." Since 
the r^i:o’ant lo.s of the first amendment ap- 
plicrbln to the Federal Government are coii- 
e rned chrcclly with "liberty," they fit neatly 
into Ll'e requirement ot the fourteenth 
amendment that the Slates shall respect 
every person’s "liberty." But this Is a very 
different matter from saying that the entire 
Bill of Rights is taken over under the vague 
"privileges and immunities" clause. Since 
the lack of historical warrant for that thesis 
has now been amply demonstrated, the dan¬ 
ger of such a di.?tortlon of the amendment 
has probably passed. But It la not a com¬ 
forting thought that four members of the 


court were ready to overturn the long- 
established view of the amendment on his¬ 
torical grounds without a thorough histori¬ 
cal analysis. 


It Is Time for the United States To Stop 
Importation of Russian Goods Made by 
Slave Labor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN TKE HOUME OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most revealing statements con¬ 
cerning the present policy of our Gov¬ 
ernment officials in permitting good.s, the 
product of Russia’s concentration labor 
camps, to enter our country in competi¬ 
tion with the free labor of America, was 
made by Robert F. Rurleigh, over the 
Mutual Broadcasting Sy.stem, Augu.st 10, 
1950. It challenges every American to 
demand that this official policy be 
chanqcd. The workers of America see 
the danger as was evidenced last week 
when the stevedores union m New York 
city rcfu.sed to unload a ship arriving 
with a cargo of Russian furs. 

The statement to which I have referred 
Is as follows: 

While the Soviet Uulon has now made It 
abundantly clear that it never has had any 
intention of trying to live within the Charter 
oi the United Nations, it is surprising how 
many people liave not vindcrstood that 
the tactics now employed by Mr. Jacob Malik 
in the Security Council are simply an nmpli- 
licntion of the Soviet strategy which has been 
effective ever since the Russians pressed for 
the veto when the UN was formed in 1945. 
Communist and pro-Communist apologists, 
aided in many Instances by officials of our 
Government who have given them stature 
and protectloti, theee Communists and pro- 
Conimuiilsts have been able to fool many 
Americans into believing that the United 
Nations wn.? or W('Uld accomplish much more 
than has been accomplished in the past 5 
years. 

The publielsts for the United Nations, with 
millions available for publicity purposes, 
h: ve been able to advertise the United Na¬ 
tions in a manner that causes the unsuspect¬ 
ing mid unliilornied to believe that great 
progress has been made by the UN. But in 
very few In.stance.s, and certainly in no 
major crisis, has the United Nations been 
able to make a single decision which might 
conceivably offend the Soviet Union. Wliat 
is taking place in the United Nations Security 
Council Is no accident, but is a part of a 
well-plannod program by the men of the 
Kremlin to implement the Communist pro¬ 
gram which has the defeat of the United 
States as Its prime objective. We set forth 
certain facts la.st evening which is evidence 
ol the Soviet attempt to hamstring the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na¬ 
tions In much the same manner as Jacob 
Malik is delaying action in the Security 
Council. The issue, of course, is greater and 
emotions are higher. But the fact remains 
that evidence has been available for months 
which proves the Communist alms as aggres¬ 
sive and pointed toward the wrecking of the 
United States. 


One of the best methods Russia has to in¬ 
jure the economy of the United States, to 
hasten the day of a demoralizing depres¬ 
sion, one of the methods has been the use 
of forced labor to produce goods which are 
sold on the American market to compete 
with free American labor. Although we have 
laws to protect American labor and buslnes,? 
from precisely this evil, every attempt has 
been made, and we know of many complaints 
which have been made by business and 
lebor, every attempt to have the acimlnis- 
traiiou or the UN take action hes been met 
with procrastination and evasion. 

It is a known lact, and admitted by some 
Soviet officials, that Russia maintains slave 
labor camps, where polittenl prisoners and 
otliers who have lost favor with the Com¬ 
munists are forced Into every conceivable 
line of work. Estimates of the number of 
men and women In these forced labor camp.? 
v.aries from ten to fifteen million. These 
human being.? produce for Soviet Russia and 
the rtUuds are sold in this country in direct 
defiance of e.stablished laws. Since the Gov¬ 
ernment's production ec'st Is nil, the Russian 
export of goods made by this forced lab(jr 
affords the Kremlin the dollar advantage 
desired, a.? well as the furthering the Com¬ 
munist program of bleeding the United 
States industries and labor. 

To understand the thinking of officials In 
our Commerce Department you need only to 
look back into the record to see where the 
Chief of the Rus.'.ian Unit in the Commerce 
Department. Mr. E. C. Ropes, testified beloie 
a congressional committee concerning the 
Importation ot Russian furs shortly after his 
return from an official vksit to Riussla in 1947. 
The subcommittee chairman. Congressman 
Reid Murray ol Wisconsin, asked Mr. Hopes 
if he had been in Rus.sla trying to scare up 
trade. Mr. Ropes replied that he was in 
Russia trying to buy—not to sell—and ac¬ 
tually said that the United States had noth¬ 
ing to sell Russia. Mr. Ropes, of the Com¬ 
merce Department, then eulogized the Com¬ 
munists he met in Russia, saying that he had 
a very favorable reception iincl that it was 
only a question of time before they would be 
selling us much as they could of what we 
need in order to buy what they need—and 
then some. 

The Commerce Department—and the State 
Department, too—has never seemed too con¬ 
cerned over the evidence which has been 
available for years as to forced labor in So¬ 
viet Russia competing ngaln.st American In¬ 
dustries W'hlch employ tree American labor— 
at least not concerned enough to force a 
show-down on the issue. Tlie chairman of 
the subcommittee hearing the Commerce De¬ 
partment official felt compelled to refer to 
his trip to Hus.sia as the second Mission to 
Moscow. 

Another Inclicatlon of the administration's 
evasiveness in dealing with the problem of 
imports from Russia can bo found In the 
argument offered by ofilcials of the State, 
Treasury, and Commeree DeparUnent.s that 
Boviet fur imports, which make up more than 
60 percent of the total Russian goods sold in 
thi.s country should continue to be sold be¬ 
cause the United States was securing large 
amounts of manganese from RuhsIh, which 
might be cut off if the United States would 
take any action. But in chocking later it 
was found that Russia has already discon¬ 
tinued most of her shipments of manganese 
to the United States. It was evident that 
the excuses given by the State Department 
could not be verified—-yet the intolerable 
situation continues even today—for, as we 
pointed out In yesterday’s broadcast, that 
the buying of Soviet furs this year will prob¬ 
ably be Increased over last year. 

It seems so useless to spend billions of dol¬ 
lars of the taxpayers’ money in Marshall plan 
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aid and EGA funds to combat communism 
while we supply Russia with tho necessary 
dollars to finance her orRaniKcd Communist 
programs in this country. Yet, ns we have 
pointed out, the Commerce Department offi¬ 
cials and the State Department officials have 
been very evasive, and have so far avoided 
taking any action cither through our own 
governmental channels or through the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council ol the United Na¬ 
tions. As a matter of font, the Soviet dele¬ 
gate to the UN Economic and Social Council 
has been able to hamstring that agency of 
the world organization this month. Even ns 
Mr. Malik has been doing ever since he lock 
over the Security Council. 

There Is one other meet important point. 
The Russian funs are sold to American fur 
buyers who went to I,cnlngrnd last month to 
make their purchases—anci the Soviet Union, 
through its controlled economy, soils at a 
price which undermines the American mar¬ 
ket herause it also controls Its labor—and 
has millions In forced labor. Tho furs nro 
fashioned in this country by the Pur Workers 
Union. You might wonder how an American 
union worker would feel about fashioning 
furs which ronceivahly have been farm grown 
and handled by slave labor. But the Fur 
Workers Union in this country Is Commu¬ 
nist InDltrnted and Communist dominated. 
The head of the Far Workers Union Is a 
Ccmmunlst. His name is Eon Gold. And 
the current hisuc of the fur workers paper 
carries Communist Ben Gold’s most recent 
bold display of Impudence. Communist Ben 
G(Ad has a page of the paper to insult tho 
American intelligence and to parrot the Com¬ 
munist Party line. That’s the top of the 
news as it looks from here. 


Manufacture of the Hydrogen Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

or DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Sometimes ‘Too Big' Is Just 
Right," wliI'Ji appeared In the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post of September 2, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sometimes “Too Bio” Is Just Right 

Tho Atomic Energy Commission has picked 
the du Pont Co. for experimentation 
with and, If possible, manufacture of tho 
hydrogen bomb. The Commission mxist have 
thought that du Pont was big enough to 
tackle such an enormous assignment. 

In the meantime, the Government’s suit 
against du Pont, based on the general theory 
that the company is too big, still stands. 
The average citizen must ask himself what 
would have happened If the Government had 
pushed its suit a little harder, started it a 
little sooner and perhaps by this time suo« 
oeeded in splitting du Pont into fractions. 
Would any of the constituent parts have 
been big enough to make a hydrogen bomb? 


Alleged Socialistic Nature of Columbia 
Valley AdmmistratioD 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TALES N.ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP TOE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
imanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, an editorial en¬ 
titled “Is eVA Itiocialistic*?” published in 
the Olympia (Wash.) Olympian of July 
2(5, 1050; also an editorial entitled “Is 
eVA Socialistic?" published in the Bel- 
lini’ham (Wash.) Herald of August 2, 
1950. 

There beinfr no oWeetion, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

IFrom the Olympia (Wash.) Olympian of 
July 20. 11)601 
Is eVA Socialistic? 

A recently developed Fair Deal strategy Is 
found in the attempt to rid certain highly 
controverBlal prupobiils of the tociahrit label. 
Such schemes us the Columbia Valley Ad¬ 
ministration, spokesmen argue, aren't really 
Boclallstlc at all and are so branded only by 
reactionaries and greedy capitalists. 

In a case (4 this sort, expert opinion Is 
desirable, and on the subject of sociaUsm 
Norman Thomas, six-time Socialist Party 
candidate fur the office of Prcbident, Is cei*- 
tainly nn expert. Mr. Thomas has come out 
Btrongly for CVA, and he obviously regards 
It as consonant with Rociallst principle. 
Years ago, in this connection, Mr. Thomas 
said that TV A, which forms the basic pattern 
for all proposed valley authorities, is a fine 
example of fiocmlism in action. 

Mr. Thomas is a highly regarded citizen, 
and he enjoys the respect of many persons 
who disagree violently with his views. 'I’hls 
is partly true hreaubo of hla evident ability 
and sincerity, and also because he does not 
hide under camouflage. He Is a Socialist by 
conviction and he is proud of it. 'But wliai. 
are we to say ot lesser men who, pretendmg 
to believe In free enterpriae, and pretending 
to be anti-Socialist, are trying to sell tho 
country on iiK'a.sures which represent an ex¬ 
treme 'of socialism? 

As for CVA, Senator Watnr Morse, of 
Oregon, who is regarded as one of tho most 
liberal of all the Republicans, has said that 
it presents the danger of bureaucratic 
paternalism, a “bureaucratic monopolistic 
policy." He added: *Tf we are going to keep 
democracy strong In this country, we roust 
Insist that people who are going to be directly 
affected by the policies of the Government 
have a voice In making the policies. 

CVA would do much to destroy that 
philosophy. 

[Prom tho Bellingham (Wash.) Herald of 
August 2, 18501 
la CVA Socialistic? 

P. Girard Davidson, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, said at Pendleton * that tho 
Power TYust Is trying to smear the Columbia 
Valley Administration with a label of social¬ 
ism instead of arguing the facts. 

Mr. Davidson obviously Intended to Im¬ 
ply that the proposed OVA la not sociallstlo. 
It is pretty easy to argue the facts in sup¬ 
port of the contention that this program Is 
■oclalism In disguise. It Is In disguise be- 
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cause its sponsors know that the people of 
the United States are against socialism. The 
Bociallst Party, with even so popular a citi¬ 
zen as Norman Thomas as Its standard bearer 
can poll only about 1,000,000 votes In a na¬ 
tional election. But numerous socialistic 
measures, parading us democratic advances 
with in the framework of the Constitution, 
have passed muster. 

If the proposed CVA is not a brand of so¬ 
cialism, then BO eminent an authority on the 
subject as Mr. Thomas, six times Socialist 
candidate for President, does not know what 
the CVA is or what socialism is. Mr. Thomas 
rtcpcribcd CVA as a spllnter—and a very good 
one—taken by the Democrats from the So¬ 
cialist platform. 

Previously, Socialist Party representatives 
from Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Wash¬ 
ington, meeting in Seattle, said they 
rfjulized that CVA Is a Socialist venture, and 
then went on record against the pending 
CVA bill because it provides no adequate 
safeguards to Insure democratic control. In 
other words, even the Socialists of the North¬ 
west could not swallow it. 

Mr. Davidson lays down the usual line In 
bluming the Power Trust, whereas the blg- 
Power Trust is the Federal Government 
itself, with the power of the Federal Treas¬ 
ury and the Federal propaganda machine be¬ 
hind it. Opposition to CVA is not limited 
to the private power companies, which have 
a sUke In trying to protect themselves, bub 
has enlisted scores of organizations and un¬ 
numbered citizens, Including the governors 
of the States affected. 

Efforts to avoid the socialism* label suggest 
evasive tactics. It would be more in accord 
wilh the realities to accept Norman Thomas' 
description of CVA as a splinter from tho 
Socialist platform, and go on arguing the 
facts from there. 


Branding Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Branding Russia," which was 
published in the Washinr?ton Post this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
w^as ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Branding Russia 

That the time is approaching when a spade 
will be called a spade is indicated by tlie 
Issuance of an Army pamphlet on Why We 
Fight. In this document the enemy Is 
named ns “international communism." and 
this terminology was carried to Capitol Hill 
by Secretary Johnson In his plea for more 
military aid for Europe. “Everybody knows 
by that," says an Army spokesman, "that we 
mean RusHla.” Next time the Army sends 
out anything of the sort, he added, Russia 
will be spelled out. for the State Department 
has taken off the camouflage and allowed 
names to be called by way of identifying the 
enemy responsible for western rearmament. 

So the country is being prepared for the 
time when Russia will be named before the 
United Nations In any patent case that arises 
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Of an aggression by proxy which In fact is 
Russian. This Is what Mr. Stassen has been 
pleading for. It Is quite plain, however, that 
not all hypothetical cases could bo so la¬ 
beled. or that it would be strategically who 
so to label them, and Mr. Stassen himself 
allowed for discretion, even In the kind of 
action to be taken in coping with any fresh 
apcreeslon. He simply wanted the country 
not to pretend in all cases from now on, and 
his speech, which was rebroadcast thrnih,h- 
out the oountry. carried conviction. What 
seems to have been in hlft mind is, say, a 
Bulgarian aggrcs.sion on Greece which, it is 
perfectly obvious trom the extension ol Rus¬ 
sia into Bulgaria, would, in fact, be Rup- 
suiii. The great mistake of the between-war 
years, according to Lord Vansittart's mem¬ 
oirs, was the unwillingness to coll a spade a 
spade, and Mr, Stassen would not have this 
country repeat it. He. it seems to us. is basi¬ 
cally right. Mr. Stasfcn ought, Incidentally, 
to have Included the kind of resolution 
which, in the event, he would sponsor before 
the United Nations. 

Before the country gets Into this d.angcr 
zone, however, the Government might give 
a thought to the exact way the enemy is to 
be described in our propaganda so as to pro¬ 
vide maximum value both to our cause and 
to our peace aims. “Know thine adversary!'* 
warned Cromwell. Is it Russia? Is it com- 
munlrm? In the former euKe, w'e would 
stand guilty of indicting a nation, .as we did 
In the cases ot Germany and Japan, with 
disastrous results to the peace. If w'c call 
communUsni the enemy, then we virtually 
foreswear our own ])ropaf/uiida abroad, which 
l.g aimed at the eonversicjn ol “lost soul.s,'' in 
George F. Kennan’s words. 

Moreover, 11 the enemy be der.critaed as 
conmiunlsni. tJten the issue i.s made to look 
like a war between economic syfateiiis, with 
ci'oUult.^m in the role ol advensary. I.s tills 
effective'’ We think not. For it is not true. 
]t merely helps The Russian peupagiUidisIfl 1o 
allow their people that the capitalists want 
to bring them under a sy.stC'm of capitalism 
which Is eacqual In the Rui.ciun propa¬ 
gandists' terinlnologv with tyranny and 
which in fact no longer cx'-slb anywhere. 
There is sumelhiug bloodless in the antilh- 
eils. something unreal; for men do not 
die for a system, especially when they know 
that the anti thesis is Inexact. Coinmunibls 
in Rns.-^ia lorm a pang—a fraction of tho 
population armed with the power to hold the 
people by the liiroat. And these are Uie 
terrorized Victlm.s ol what ha-y b<vn called 
knouto-tvraiiny. It Is tills slate of .subjec¬ 
tion to which (/iir propaganda must be ad¬ 
dressed so a.s to hold out the hope of libera¬ 
tion from a stalu-s as cannon fodder and 
serfdom. 

It is thus ji most Important question that 
the Army has raised, and one that cannot 
be answered bv simple minds. Perhaps a leaf 
from the copybook of the Kremlin may not 
bo out ot order. The oligarchs and war¬ 
mongers there don't pillory America or tho 
Amcrienn.s. Oh, derr. no. Americans are their 
friends, exploited by “Wall Street warmon¬ 
gers" or ‘eminlbals" or “Fa.scihts." Thtso 
mythical monster.s become real ns the tools 
of propaganda boenu.se they aro per.souallzed. 
The Soviet’s ehieis stek to ereutc the iinpres- 
sion thnt they are liberators of American 
men and women oppro.ssed by cuintaUstic 
exploiters. They protend they are juct as 
American as Americans. This, of course, 
dtjcsn't come off, though a similar appeal 
does In some other countries, for it carries 
no connotation of strangeness or apartness, 
only of fellow-feeling. 

The Russian moguls and their publicity 
agents strive In their propaganda to be fel¬ 
low Asians In Asia and follow-Europeans In 
Europe, even if they cannot quite Identify 
themselves with particular nations. They 


use a rifle shot technique in their propaganda 
In the countries they wish to undennlne. 
We must follow suit—at Soviet expense. 
The Kremlin warmongers are our enemies, 
jiot the Russian people, not even the Russian 
Boldlers. It Is a nice but extremely important 
problem to be resolved, this problem of liow 
to call tho propaganda shots, and it deserves 
much study and consideration before we start 
to repeat the propaganda mistakes of the last 
e.Kpeiieiice with an enemy. 


Gfincral MacArthur and the Democra¬ 
tization of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NECK ASK A 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BUTTER. Mr. President, in July 
10^:10. several Members of the House and 
Srnalo. who had attended the mdepend- 
cne? cerrmony in Manila, were priv¬ 
ileged also to visit with Gcnei’al Mac- 
Ari.hur in Tolcyo. We WTre all most 
favorably impressed with the success of 
his work in the rebuilding of Japan. 
Even ot that time it was apparent that 
he had won the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple of that nation, as he and his father 
befoi’e him had won the friendship and 
confidence of the people of the Philip- 
pine.s. A most Interesting article con¬ 
cerning ihv great work of General Mac- 
ArUiur appeared recently in the pre.ss 
of the Nation, and 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it appear in the Appendix of 
the Recohd. 

There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

(From the Wa.shington Timcs-Herald of 
August 27, 195U| 

LlAC r*AlI,S DXMOCnATI'ATlCN OF JZ-PS AS ITlS- 

To’iuc Miir.sTONr—G enfhal Njp- 

roNEibE Wile Make Nation an Oasis of 

Hope for Ai.l Asia 

(By Bob Con.sidlne) 

Tokyo, AugiLst 2G.— General MacArthur 
believes that hlstoruans of the tuture will 
regard the dcmocralizalion of Japan ns of 
more Imjiortance and signiheance than tho 
two world war.s wdilcb preceded it. 

The supreme commanaer, whose per.'^on- 
aUty and leadership have played decisive 
roles in the a.stonishlng change In Japan's 
way of liic, has complete ctmlidence in tho 
J.' pane.’ie people’s ability and de.sire to make 
their islaiidfi an oiisis of hope for the en¬ 
slaved millions of Asiatics .surrounding them. 

“The Jaiianeue are among the best of 
orloululs,” the general told me. 

CHEER A WINNER, HATE A LO.SF.R 

“And they share one strong oriental trait. 
They cheer a winner and hate a loser. 

“'hills when they lost their first war, they 
came to despise themselves and the leaders 
and practices that had brought about their 
downlall. 

“For a short time after their defeat, th^'y 
bung suspended in a great vacuum. There 
was not even comfort for them in their 
deities, lor they knew that many of the so- 
called holy men who stood between them 
and those deities had long since become tools 


of the state—the defeated state—and had 
worked lor its preservation against the indi¬ 
vidual. 

“It was a time of great soul searching. 

“Into this vacuum walked the Anglo-Saxon 
influence of our occupation forces, a wholly 
new experience to a people almost wholly 
l.solatcd for centuries and accustomed to 
complete domination of their bodies and 
spirits, 

“The men who broui;ht me back over that 
bloody 5,000-mlle road from Australia have 
now brought into Junan a civilization and 
cuiturc founded on what Franklin Rcjosevelt 
colled democracy and what Pope Pius X7I 
calls the dignity of man. Call it lltaertv, 
freedom, or wiuit you wish. It Is our bed¬ 
rock. 

"We brought this to the Japanese people 
in such a way that 1,000 yeans Irom now 
the historian will give scant notice to the 
two nreut war.s as peaks of slguiflcaiice in 
the first half of tho twentieth century.” 

NO RETURN TO AUTOCRACY 

*Tn a few paragraphs be will say of those 
wars that they WTie the product of a restless, 
tumultuous pciiod change. But he will sey, 
I am Fure, that the truly momentnu.s event 
ol that cll.^taiit time w'as the bringing by the 
Vital and w^ondorful young United States of 
America of Anglo-Saxon civilization to Asm 
through Japan ’’ 

Thcie w'as w'cH-controlled emotion In the 
gencral'.s voice when he onsivered n quest'on 
ahuiit tho durahiUly ol Japan’.s new system 
of lile 

“You can repreh the pages of history In 
Vain end neerr find an instance when a 
(\mn1ry which had tasted Irecdom volun¬ 
tarily rpverted to autocracy or totalltariaii- 
hm,’’ he deelarc’d. 

'I stress the W('rd 'voluntarily.* V/hat has 
ha])pcnccl in CzecnoiJovakia and Poland and 
other countric. is an evil thing lurced upon 
those poonlo.s. 

“'J’he Japanese will never return to the 
life th-^y knew, where a man is alraid to speai: 
his mind even in the presence of liis wif(* 
and children, lor fear they W'uuld led duty 
bound to report him to the thought police. 

“Nor will they return to the a^g.reriSlve war- 
iiorij’ role. They are courageous, inagnllicent 
h/Jiler.s, but their wish to rule tho world has 
been crushed forever. 'J’hey wnl never re¬ 
turn to a system that has brought utter and 
complete d'^lctjt to them.’’ 

Anglo-Saxon culture came to the Japanese 
In smull and subtle packages, MacArthur 
bdioves, us well ns in the m‘gh1y directives 
that were issued back and lorth until he Idt 
that the Japanese people were bettor led 
than clubbed. 

PRAISES CONDUCT OF .TAPS 

“They were curious as to what su.stalncd 
the Anglo-Saxon soldier when he first ap¬ 
peared on their shores,” MacArthur stated. 

“They learned, for inblance, that he had 
built his little place ol w'orship along the 
victory road olieii before he built Ills hos¬ 
pitals. 

“They became inquisitive about his God 
and his inherent decency, and bis love of 
lile. They were startled to find him both 
conqueror againf-it whom they had been 
warned—yet gentle and gcntTous • • * 

and good to their children. 

“1 can think of no finer tribute to their full 
acceptance oi IJie rights and re.sponstbilitios 
of liberty than their conduct during this dif¬ 
ficult war in Korea.” 

HAS FULL FAITH IN JAPAN 

“When 1 received my orders from the Presi¬ 
dent on June 27 and launched into the war 
across the sen of Japan, the question arose: 
'Now that we must .atrip our occupation 
forces, will the Japanese sabotage the work 
ol the past 6 ycari/.’’ 
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did not deliberate 6 mlnuteB on this, for 
I knew that the Japanese could be trusted 
implicitly, 

‘In short order we were down to one divi¬ 
sion, occupying a country of 84,000,000, only 
5 years removed from a war which they 
thought would bring them the world. 

*'My faith in them is such that I am now 
reshuffling the last division of the occupation 
forces and sending the majority of its men 
and equipment to Korea.” 

AS JAPAN GOES, SO GOES ASIA 

“When the time comes I shall have no hesi¬ 
tation about moving my own headquarters 
into the field in Korea. 

“When I was in Japan as a younger man, 
there was an aphorism which went something 
like the one about Maine. Thi.s one went ‘As 
Japan goes, so goes Asia.’ 

“And the historian will take that into ac¬ 
count, when ho looks back upon this time,” 
finished the man who wrought in Just 6 years 
the miracle of which he spoke. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the burden of important leRis- 
lative matters should not exclude our 
consideration of the Alaska and Ha¬ 
waii statehood bills before recess or ad- 
jouxmment of this Congress, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to insert in the Record, a 
letter received from one of my constitu¬ 
ents, Kenneth Haskell Mantel, which he 
addressed to the New York Herald 
Tribune, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The Statehood Bills 

Brooki,7n, August 17, 19SO, 
To the New York Herald TrWunc: 

Tlie desperate situation in Korea has 
turned the r of the world toward the 
Facifio and Law brought into sharp focus 
the necessity of Immediate statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska* 

Alaska, with Its wealth of potential re¬ 
sources, and Hawaii, with its industrious 
population and Important agricultural econ¬ 
omy, can become self-sufficient and pros¬ 
perous States, The statehood bills have the 
backing of the President, Delegates Bartlett 
and Farrington, the majority of the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the people of the 
respective Territories, These bills have 
passed the House of Representatives. De¬ 
spite President Tioimau’s repeated requests 
that these bills be called up, the Senate 
leaders have yet to act. 

We are today engaged in a great struggle 
against the driving force of totalitarian 
communism. In my statement to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs I 
said; “With statehood within reach, the 
people of Hawaii have Increasingly fought 
against communism In their Territory. 1 
feel very strongly that with statehood 
granted to Hawaii, the light against com¬ 
munism wUl continue. Communism has no 
hold on Hawaii, 1 chaUenge anyone to 


prove otherwise. I wish to unequlvorally 
state that the greatest defeat which faces 
the Communists today is statehood for Ha¬ 
waii,*' 

Kenneth Haskell Mantel. 


Parents of Boys Fighting in Korea Are 
Concerned About Present Policy of Our 
Government That Permits Strategic Ma¬ 
terial To Get Through to Russia and 
Its Satellites 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
In receipt of a letter, which I include as 
part of my remarks, from Philip E. Mc¬ 
Kenna. Thorofare, N. J.. dated August 
30, 1950, in which he commends the in¬ 
vestigation to bo opened on Wednesday 
next, September 6, by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreipn Commerce. The 
purpose of the investigation is to Inquire 
into the present policy of the OlEce of 
International Trade of the Department 
of Commerce in granting licenses for the 
exportation of strategic material and 
weapons that ultimately reach Russia or 
its satellites. 

In addition to the inquiry inaugurated 
by the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, of which I am a member, 
I have also introduced House Resolution 
831, authorizing the Speaker of the House 
to appoint a committee of seven Members 
to make such an investigation. This res¬ 
olution was referred to the Rules Com¬ 
mittee. 

There is no justification for our Gov¬ 
ernment officials to grant licenses for the 
exportation of strategic materials at a 
time when they do or might reach the 
enemies of democracy. Our boys fight¬ 
ing in Korea are entitled to better con¬ 
sideration. The letter to which I have 
referred shows how the parents of these 
boys feel about the matter. It reads as 
follows: 

Thorofare, N. J., August 30, 1950. 
Hon. Charles A. Wolvertdtt, 

Member of Congress. 

Dear Sir: I want you to know that I am 
in heartfelt accord with your proposed action, 
uamrly, a conprossional investigation to de¬ 
termine who Ls responsible and to stop the 
shipment and delivery of materials to for¬ 
eign cou.itrlcs where these materials even¬ 
tually fall into the hands of the Comiriiuilst 
aggressors who in turn use them to kill our 
young men. 

My son, Phil Jr., age 21, is in the Korean 
theater with the United Btates Air Force. 
Your action gives me great comfort, inas¬ 
much as it may prolong his life and the lives 
of many other fine young men. 

May Ood give you the strength and ths 
wisdom to see this through to a successful 
conclusion. 

Blnccrely, 

Philip M . McKenna. 


The Medway Plan for Human 
Rehabilitation and World Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF sourn Carolina 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Dr. Charles R. Joy, entitled “The 
Medway Plan for Human Rehabilitation 
and World Peace.” 

There being no objection, the plan was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows; 

A Rainbow of Hope 

A huge, rusty gun rises above the battered 
riiirjb ol the olil Atlantic wall, the great bas¬ 
tion built by Hitler along the ChiuincI coast 
of France to prevent an allied inviislon. 
Storm clouds mass behind it, black and 
threatening. A gust of wind, a rush of rain, 
and then—the rainbow. 

Back again in Strasbourg, thin Is a vivid 
memory of n recent visit to a little fishing 
town in northern France. But it Is more than 
n memory. It is a symbol of our hope. The 
shattered remnants of the old war remain: 
guns and walls and mlneH, widows and or¬ 
phans, and mutilated children. Now a new 
conflict ill eastern Asia threatens many parts 
of the world, the dark clouds lowering In the 
heavens, driving winds and rains beating 
down upon us in scattered showers, but there, 
vibrant In glowing colors overreaching all 
earth’s sorrows and Its pains, is the rainbow 
of man’s eternal hope. To tills rainbow the 
unique Medway plan adds its bit of light and 
color. It stretches in beauty from land to 
land and binds the people together in lova 
and hope. 

THE BASLS OF PEACE 

Councils and parliaments, charters and 
treaties, codes of internationHl law and 
leagues of united nations will never of them- 
ecives create a world of peace. These are 
hut the channels through which a river of 
life must flow; the empty chalice into which 
the wine of love must be poured. There are 
many who cry peace today wlieji there is no 
peace; many who, behind the form of law, 
conspire to break the law; many who would 
organize an Idea in order to destroy it. Men 
put their confidence In external things and 
artificial forms because faith and love are 
absent from their hearts. But peace Is an 
Inward quality. It is born In the mind and 
In the soul. It is profoundly spiritual and 
religious. 

The world has never sought peace early 
enough. Peace la usually a frantic, por.lw’ar 
dream. Former enemies meet with all the 
old hostility in their hearts to sign It. ‘War¬ 
time allloE, sometimes with little in common 
except their hatred of a former foe, meet to 
organize it. It Is obvious that upon siicJi a 
basis a lasting peace cannot be found or made. 

THS LONG vnrw 

Jesus looked beyond the present moment. 
He cherished a dream of a richer world; He 
preached of a future messianic kingdom. 
Ho was not deeply concerned with immediate 
problems. “Render unto Ceasar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto Ood the things 
that are God’s.” There In brief compass was 
his attitude toward present and future. 
There oie temporal things, things of today, 
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to Which wft must mnke our adjustment. 
Bui there arc thiiigs that are of God, eteniul 
In the lieavens, and these are the Important 
thlnof?. To the divine law, to the future 
hcnvonly kin{<doni. our loyalty ib due. In the 
end t)io kiURcloms of this world will become 
the kingdoms of our God. 

THE MEDWAY PI.AN 

The Medway plan believes that the es- 
rsential thing is a will to peace which Is based 
on friendship and understanding. It pins 
its faith upon the .spiritual forces that move 
in the hearts of men—forces which, eventu¬ 
ally, will produce a world conscience where¬ 
in the cornerstones arc honor, human rights, 
the moral law, and rule by law. Medway 
plan Is not an organization, in the ordinary 
sense. It asks for no contributions and car¬ 
ries on no financial campaigns. It is what 
Its name suggests, a simple plan for Individ¬ 
ual action freely offered to all tho.se who 
would help to build a world at peace, either 
through their Individual efforts or through 
voluntary cooperation with others. To such 
as these the Medway plan makes Its sugges¬ 
tions and offers Its assistance through Its 
voluntary woikers, who are known as Med- 
way-plaii associates. 

THE CHILDREN FIRST 

The Medway plan begins with the children. 
They are the leaders, the educator,s, and the 
voters of tomorrow. If the children of one 
land come to understand the children of 
other lands they will grow Into adult citizens 
of H world community whore war Is unthink¬ 
able. The Medway plan there!ore altempt.s 
to bring the children of America Into helpful 
contact with the children of other lands 
through correspondence and throu<;h the 
gifts of simple essentials of llle It is an 
e.'icltring thing for a child in a war-torn coun¬ 
try to find a new friend in that America 
which he has always thought of as the won¬ 
derland beyond the sens. And little hearts 
reach out to little hearts, binding fiiciulshlps 
are formed, and the future of the world 
made more secure. It is the business of 
the Medway plan to facilitate these friend¬ 
ships. It has long lists of names and ad¬ 
dresses available. Perhaps the children will 
lead us Into the promised land. 

THE ADUr.TS NEXT 

It Is the deep conviction of the Medway 
plan that every Individual should make his 
contribution to the peace of the world. 
Those who make no such contribution 
strengthen by act of omission the evil forces 
that at present dominate the world. The 
Medway plan has suggestions for those 
who would like to help but do not know 
W'here to begin. It is ready to put Americans 
In touch with Individuals and families 
abroad who need encouragement and a lit¬ 
tle help. During the past 3 year.q many 
thousands of Amerlcttiis have found a way 
Into the hearts of stricken families in the 
war-torn countries by this method of free 
adoption. This is the final, convincing argu¬ 
ment for democracy. 

TOWN SPONSORSHIPS 

The Medway plan facilitates, also, the 
adoption of eommuiiity by community, and 
many American towns and cities Irom 
Maine to California have sponsored sister 
communities in France. Austria, Italy, Eng¬ 
land and Germany. This has resulted In 
bulk bhipinents of supplie.s—food, clothing, 
modlcines—to provide immediate relief and, 
more important still, the establishment of 
personal friendship.^. The many letters of 
gratitude attest to the enduring conse¬ 
quences of this plan. But there are many 
more such communities that await the evi¬ 
dence of loving concern. The work of build¬ 
ing a woi’ld of peace ha.s only just begun. 

THE RESULTS 

M-'re than 200,000 American children and 
adults arc now in regular touch with a cor¬ 


responding number of persons In Europe. 
Over 150 Amoricaii communities have adopted 
European towns under the Medway plan 
program. About $2,000,000 worth of relief 
supplies have been sent abroad to date. 
Eighty Information ciiiters are being estab¬ 
lished overseas, stocked with material tell¬ 
ing the story of a friendly, democratic Amer¬ 
ica. This is a remarkable record of bhorl- 
lirue accomplishment by a group of devoted 
persons working without compensation be- 
enuso of their loyalty to the luture peace of 
the world. 

INCEPTION OF MEDWAY PLAN 

The Medway plan was lounded and devel¬ 
oped by Mr. William Montgomery Bennett, 
oi Woodbury. Conn., and Charle.ston, S. C,. 
a retired industrialist and economist, who 
l.s now giving all of his time and work to 
the promotion of true freedom and world 
peace. In this he is ably assisted by cliap- 
ters of Medway plan associates of which Mrs. 
Gertrude Sanford Legendre is chairman. 
Mr. Bennett was formerly director of church 
ciervicea for the British War Relief Society 
nnd for Bundles for Britain. He lounded 
and directed the Interfnltli Group for World 
Peace Under God, the purpose ol whlcli was 
to secure spiritual representatives ns ad¬ 
visers In the organization and development 
of the United Nations. He also founded nnd 
is chairman of the National Religious Coun¬ 
cil composed of a hundred lenders of the 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish lalths. But 
Mr. Bennett’s heart is in the Medway Plan 
for Human Rehabilitation and World Pence. 

THE MEDWAY PLAN INVITES YOUR COOPERATION 

• This, then, Is the Medway plan, n simple, 
flexible, personalized, integrated program for 
constructive action. The plan cooperates 
wholeheartedly with other relief agencies, 
particularly with the National Medical and 
Surgical Relief Committee, with the Pesta- 
lozzl Foundation of America and with CARE. 
In turn it Invites the cooperation oi all men 
of good will, who want to help and do not 
know how. Here is a way by which every one, 
whatever his means, cun have a part in 
building the brave, new world of the future. 
He can at least write a letter of friendly 
good will to someone. He cun send a CARE 
package of food or clothing. He enn be¬ 
come, perhaps, the Medway plan associate 
In his cummuiilty and help organize it lor 
the sponsoring of a town abroad. 

St. Francis of Assisi prayed that God 
might give him strength to leave u bit of 
love in every place where he found hatred, 
to leave a little joy wherever he found sad¬ 
ness, That can be the privilege oi uU those 
who cooperate through the Medway plan, 
and a nj'W rainbow will rise above the out¬ 
moded symbols of war, a rainbow oi faith 
and hope and love. 


Shall Military Men Speak on Military 
Security? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the suspension of Maj. Gen. 
Orvil A. Anderson as head of the Air War 
College is No. 4 in the rebukes which the 
national administration has given to 
men connected with the Defense Estab¬ 
lishment who have dared voice their con¬ 


victions on the subject of national secu¬ 
rity from a military standpoint. 

No. 1, was the treatment accorded 
Admiral Denfeld. 

No. 2, was the disavowal of the speech 
by Navy Secretary Matthews. 

No. 3. was the directive to General 
MacArthur to withdraw his message to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

No. 4, is the suspension of Major Gen¬ 
eral Anderson, of the Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not question or 
debate the proposition that the President 
of the United States through the State 
Department or through his own state¬ 
ments, makes and announces our foreign 
policy. . 

To be sure I think the President should 
consult the appropriate committees of 
the Congress, because when the Presi¬ 
dent speaks, the world is on notice. 

But I do raise the question of the va¬ 
lidity of decisions that affect and de¬ 
termine national security if we rule out 
and deny the right and duty of the top 
men in the Defense Establishment to 
speak when they .speak—not in the realm 
of foreign policy—but in the realm of 
national security from the vantage point 
of their lifetime careers or special 
knowledge. 

The distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts I Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK I, has stated that the President 
is the final spokesman on the subject of 
foreign policy. I readily agree with him, 
but I raise the question, however, as to 
whether national welfare is served by 
putting the silencer on every man high 
in the national Defense Establishment 
from voicing his convictions on the sub¬ 
ject of national defense. 

I understand that Admiral Denfeld is 
now a candidate for the governorship of 
Massachusetts. But will anyone say that 
Denfeld should have kept silent when he 
risked—when he deliberately sacrificed— 
his lifetime career in the Navy when he 
believed the security of this country at 
slake in his defense of the Navy? 

Though I might disagree with Admiral 
Denfeld on some points. I would for my 
country's sake want him to speak fully 
and freely. 

Does anyone think that General 
Groves should not have gone to the Pres¬ 
ident, as he did. before Mr. Truman went 
to Potsdam to tell him that the atomic 
bomb was a proven success in order to 
warn him not to sell Manchuria to the 
Russians for an unnecessary participa¬ 
tion in the closing days of the war 
against Japan? Of course, the very 
secrecy of the whole atoniic project at 
that time prevented General Groves from 
even considering making his convictions 
public. 

Was it not unfortunate that a Presi¬ 
dential decision ignored what General 
Groves suggested ? Would not the whole 
far-eastern picture be different today 
had China never been sold out? 

And was it not unfortunate that war¬ 
time battlefield discipline stopped Gen. 
George Patton from driving on to Ber¬ 
lin? Stopped him on the basis of a de¬ 
cision dictated by a State Department 
tender in its sympathies for the feelings 
of Moscow? 
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Ah, the picture of world peace would 
be different today if the forces of Red 
Russia were all east of Berlin instead 
of being west of the Elbe where Patton 
was required to withdraw. 

Mr. Speaker, although were I in Mr. 
Truman’s place, I would maintain the 
responsibility of the Presidency for the 
final decision, I would not close my mind 
nor the ears of the American people to 
the wisdom of a man like Gen. Douglas 
Mac Arthur wiien he spoke on the sub¬ 
ject of essentials to security in the 
Pacific, 

And were I MacArthur, fortified in 
my judgment by his years of experience 
as a military commander and an ob¬ 
server with high responsibilities in the 
Orient, I would not hesitate to speak 
my convictions though it cost me every 
star on my shoulder. 

We are dealing, Mr. Speaker, with 
issues that go to the very survival of the 
United States and possibly of wcsteim 
civilization itself. 

The latest disturbing thought in this 
soauence is that now the Air Force is 
to be silenced. The Air Force, top draw¬ 
er in our strategic defense. 

Major General Anderson, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, is not a Johnny-come-lately in the 
field of aeronautics and aviation strat¬ 
egy. He was a pioneer in the Air Force. 
His courage and liis comprehensive 
grasp of what was ahead were shown 
when he and the late General Kepner 
ventured to probe the stratosphere in a 
balloon November 11, 1935, going to the 
highest point ever ascended by man up 
to that time in order to get secrets of 
the upper atmosphere that were to prove 
invaluable in the roles he was later 
called upon to perform. 

Anderson w^as the master planner in 
the operations of the famous Eighth Air 
Force over Germany. When he had 
successfully directed the strategic bomb¬ 
ing which drove the LuftwafTe from the 
skies and destroyed the centers of Ger¬ 
man concentration and strategic pro¬ 
duction, he went on to Japan to plan 
the famous aerial conquest of their home 
islands. He is no novice in the field 
wherein he ventured to speak. Shall w'e 
lose the genius of Anderson at the Air 
College, as thj price of getting his cou¬ 
rageous and experienced convictions? 
Or. retain his ability at the Air College 
only by clamping the lid of secrecy on 
his opinions when national decisions are 
made by the Republic? 

These. Mr. Speaker, are fundamental 
questions, and the American people are 
disturbed. 

All these efforts to silence outstand¬ 
ing leaders do not quiet fears—they pro¬ 
voke and increase them. They are part 
of the pattern which denies congression¬ 
al committees information from the rec¬ 
ords which Congress should have to make 
its decisions. They are part of the pat¬ 
tern of governments which do not trust 
the people to arrive at decisions. They 
are not consistent with the protesta¬ 
tions of the administration, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in the confidence of the judgment 
of the great mass of the American 
people. 
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HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker. I have re¬ 
cently received some written statements 
from Dr. F. E. Townsend that I think 
will be of interest to my colleagues and 
to all of the readers of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. Dr. Townsend is founder 
and president of the Townsend Plan. Inc. 
His comments, titled “Foreword” and 
“Necessity Is Driving Us to a Pbreed 
Circulation of Money” follow: 

Foreword 

I am convinced that now is the time for us 
to strike a blow for peace and freedom that 
will be more effective against communism 
than all the contraptions of warfare ever In¬ 
vented. This blow can bo a psychological 
one. It need not caiise the loss ol a bingle 
liuman being nor a drop ot blood, but it 
would make the whole world of men gasp 
with amawment at our confidence in our¬ 
selves and our ability to create wealth of all 
kinds and description. 

As a nation of confident people we should 
announce to the world that we expect to 
expend whatever number of billions of dol¬ 
lars is needed to help put down any warlike 
uprising anywhere in conjunction with the 
efforts of other members of the United Na¬ 
tions. but that in addition to such expendi¬ 
ture we are wiping out poverty in Amerlco; 
that we have proved to ourselves that our* 
ability to produce wealth has become so great 
that, if called upon to do so, we could supply 
half the world besides ourselves with lood 
and clothing. 

Wo should announce that we do not lear 
the effects of war upon our economy because 
our experience In the two great wars of re¬ 
cent years has taught u.s that, aside irom the 
loss in human lives, we came out of those 
wars richer tlian we went in. Those wars 
taught us that money spent at home among 
our own people in payment for services ren- 
deiTd gave us an ubiuidanl market for every¬ 
thing we could produce. Money circulated 
freely through the hands ol practically all 
our people enabled them to live on a scale 
never before known to any people since the 
dawn ol history. 

This new Jeswm lmi)re.sBed upon us by the 
holocaust ol v/ar has not been lorgotton by 
us. Wo Intend to use it in peacetime as well 
as in war. Wc intend to see that those who 
work and produce .shall be assured at all 
ijmc.s of a lair proportion ol the wealth their 
work produces. We intend to see that those 
of us who are incapacitated for v/ork by in¬ 
firmities resulting from accidents, sickness, 
and old-age shall be supplied with enough 
money at "all times to enable them to live 
well and to become useful customers for our 
business world slnco business produces all 
the wealth that is created. 

By a legislative device which wo are now 
about to put into use we shall establish a 
flo\\ of money into the channels of trade and 
commerce that will constantly stimulate the 
production of goods and services. Poverty 
will be abolished entirely In our land of the 
free. So those countries which think that 
w'e can be exhausted by a series of petty wars 
which will make us vulnerable and fiaccid 
had better heed the warning. 

As a nation wc have learned that our ca¬ 
pacity to produce wealth depends entirely 
upon the capacity we display in distributing 


It. War Is a great distributor, but wo abhor 
WOT and we are determined to abolish It from 
the earth. All those who foster and encour¬ 
age war are our enemies and the enemies of 
all mankind. We are determined that war¬ 
mongers shall cease to exist. 

Believing as we do that poverty of the 
masses is the great breeder of war because of 
the misery It produces, it is our purpose to 
wage war upon poverty with all our might. 
As an example to the rest of the world we 
Intend to abolish poverty in America and we 
stand ready to assist all other nations that 
are like-minded. 

Necessity Is Driving Us to a Forced Circula¬ 
tion OP Money 

The modern Ingenuity and Inventiveness 
of the American people today inevitably di¬ 
vides the population into two major groups, 
the employed and the uncmployablcs. The 
former group becomes smaller In proportion 
to the entire population as farm and factory 
become more and more highly mechanized. 
Every year sees more small farms merged 
Into big ones and the work done on the big 
ones handled by one or two men using mod¬ 
ern tools with ever-increasing speed and 
efficiency. The floating faim labor of former 
years, no longer finding employment on the 
farms, has drifted to the towns and cities 
seeking omploymont where job .seekers are 
already in excess of Jobs. 

Every year secs more and more automatic 
machinery Introduced into factories. The 
urge to mechanize is prompted by a double 
motive; first, it Is known that goods can be 
turned out faster and with greater precision 
by machines than by hand methods, and 
second, because machines cut clown the cost 
of p.nyrolls. Machines do not have to be 
paid v/ages. They do not eat food nor wear 
clothing nor demand furniture for the house 
In which they are Installed. 

it is seen that a constant reduction 
in tlie number of human hands l.s rocpilrcd 
in producing the wealth ol things our hu¬ 
man family demands. Our United Slates of 
America family is the most highly mechan¬ 
ised of all others In the wf»iTd, and yet, the 
farther we go with mechanization the more 
the prospect widens for still greater use of 
automatic machines in producing our na¬ 
tional wealth of things. 

V/orkcra arc .''.till In demand If their bodies 
:n'(‘ young and supple and the years have 
not taken too great a toll from them. But 
as they approach the age ol 4.'5, employer.^ 
look askance at them when they apply for 
work. Beyond 45 It Is alnnist impossible lor 
the working class to sell skill or niuselc. The 
rrmy of unemploj^nhlc.s grows and with in¬ 
creasing ’momentum. 

With a working ])Opulation confined to 
the young and vigorous the nll-important 
que.'!tion arises ol what to do witli the older 
populatiom Tliere are millions of our people 
above the ege of 45. mlllioii& of those above 
the age of 65. The average life span is grow¬ 
ing longer, the work period fjhorter for every¬ 
body. How long can the productive, em¬ 
ployed group afford to carry the cost of main¬ 
taining all the old, the sick, the crippled 
and the blind, plus all the millions of chil¬ 
dren—all nonproduccre? What will happen 
to the market v/hen there are throe or four 
times us many nonproducers. as there arc 
producers? Can we sell goods and services 
to pc()plo who cannot work and earn? 

What holds the price of goods .^o high to¬ 
day? Is It scarcity? No. Food bLuiT and 
clothing material were never eo abundant. 
Note the Immerifie storage of wheat, corn, 
potatoes, milk, butter, and eggs. Food In 
mil Hons of pounds that cannot be sold. Raw 
apparel material is equally abundant and 
oversupplied. Wool and cotton glut our 
warohouscH. And all this superabundance 
going a-beggIng for want of a market. 
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Our economists and law makers seek 
blindly and stupidly abroad for a market for 
our 8ur])lU8es. They will find none. The 
prrnt mass of foreign people have nothing 
v.ith which to buy from us. We cannot use 
their money If they had it, but they are 
penniless, like our own uncmploynbles. We 
will not buy from them the things of wh‘ch 
we have a surplus. Why should we? Wo 
can produce better goods and faster than 
any other notion, and with less actual cost. 

There Is no market abroad upon which 
we con depend for our ahundance and there 
never will be. Our market Is right here at 
home, under our very noses—the prealest 
potential market in the world. If we had the 
good sense to use It. Why do we not uso 
this market? Because the great army of 
unemployables have no money with which 
to buy. 

Shall we deny ourselves this magnificent 
market because of lack of money In the 
hands of those who are most desirous to buy? 
If we larked any other means of getting 
goods to the people, such ns trucks, rall- 
ronds. ships, or airplanes, would we not 
hasten to supply these means? Then why in 
the name of common sense do we not supply 
the.se needy. dc.stltute home folks with 
money? Is money such a sacred thing tliat 
wc will see millions of our brothers and sis¬ 
ters suffer rather than let them use It? 

Obviously, money must be made to cir¬ 
culate freely amongst all our people If our 
productive capacity Is to be maintained and 
Incrensed. We can no more sell goods to 
our homo folks who have no money than we 
can to foreigners. Wo must devise a way 
to give our home people the use of money 
with which to supply themselves llherally 
with our home-made goods or see our sur- 
plUKes grow in volume until they choke the 
market to death. 

Let us do for our market what we do for 
our good roads. We make people pay for 
the iit,e of our roads by a tax on gasoline. 
I.et us also make everyone pay a email tax 
for the use they make of the market. The 
use of tills great home market of our.s is a 
privilege that all of us should he glad to pay 
for. A small tax of as little as 3 pci cent, If 
cc'llcrtod by the Federal Government every 
month (just ns the social-security tax I.*', col¬ 
lected) on all sales made with Intexit to 
profit, wou^d supply enough money that If 
divided equally and distributed to all the 
Incapacitated adults of our cltlxcnry with 
Injun oil f.n t(» buy wdth all that is given them, 
v/oukl lurnlsh the market we need. This 
forced circulation of money would cost the 
Na^mn nothing. It w-oiild stimulate pro- 
cli’ctlon In all Hues of Industry immediately, 
f')r the no-’da ol our inoiieylcr.,:, people are as 
varied as the thing.s wc produce. 

To produce the added g(’ods needed to 
EU].ply this new market thousands of addi- 
tlC/Ui I workers would have to he called back 
to work. I hub reducing the ovcrsupply of 
Joblcs that curses us today. No money 
v*roidd he l(r;l.. All that was Ut.ed wikild im- 
medaiUly Ilow back into the channels of 
trade. I overty, the sickncas tluit afflicts all 
the work], could he wiped out in this coun¬ 
try of ouva and an exarni)lo set for all the 
other iiatioiib to follow. We know that we 
liavc the means of abolishing poverty. Let 
us do it btlore we fl]»d ourselves engulled in 
the misery which has cursed the world 
throughout all history. Wages and salaries 
upon which our economy has depended to 
keep the wheels of industry turning, are not 
sufficient ttiday to maintain the market. 
They must be supplemented by a much wid¬ 
er distribution of money. This we can have 
through the establishment of a Federal, mu¬ 
tual insurance for all citizen.^, paid monthly 
to all citizens who are found to he physically 
Incapacitated for earning a living, and re¬ 
quiring that all recipients of the insurance 
money be obliged to spend moiUhly all lhat 
they receive in order to become ehglhlc for 


the next month’s payment. This kind of 
Insurance would Insure universal prosperity 
and rapidly reduce ignorance, crime, and 
disease. 

Dr. F. E. Townsend. 
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OF WASHINGTON 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech by 
Hon. James I. Dolliver. of Iowa, United 
States House Representative, before the 
Teachers’ Federation, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
September 5,1950: 

American Foreign Policy 
(By James I. Dolliver) 

Tho foreign policy of the United States 
has Journeyed a long and tortuous road .^,inco 
that day more than a century and a half 
ago when President Washington, bidding 
larcweU to his countrymen, admonished 
them to have an little political connection 
as pos.slble with foreign nations. No 
American would be human if he did not look 
with some longing upon that vanished day 
of horse-drawn coaches and powdered peri¬ 
wigs when the detached and distant position 
of tho United States permitted us to have 
a comfortable neutrality. 

However, the rapid growth of the United 
States itself, the speedy progress of tech¬ 
nological civilization, and the Increasing 
vlcissKude.s and complications of interna¬ 
tional affairs us the decades passed by, grad¬ 
ually drew our country ever more deeply into 
woild affairs. And now, at last, In our own 
day, our once IsolHtionlst country has been 
thrust into the role of leader of the entire 
free world. 

This evolution In i60 years of American 
foreign policy fx-om one extreme to the other 
may be traced historically under lour main 
headings: (1) the pan-Amcrican policy In 
the Wcblerii Hemisphere; (2) the open-door 
policy in the Far East; (3) American policy 
in regard to Great Britain and Europe, and 
(4) liiially the new policy of United L^tntes 
leadership dating from World War II. 1 shall 
briGly expand upon each of these topics 
In an endeavor to paint bome of the back¬ 
ground of the present position of the United 
States at the midpoint of the twentieth 
century, 

I. PAN-AMERICAN POIICY 

Tlie historic meissage of President James 
Monroe to the American Congress which in 
subsequent decades came to he known as 
the Monroe Doctrine was delivered on De¬ 
cember 2, 1823. It lorcshadowed that form 
of Inter-American BoUdarlty we refer to as 
Pan Americanism, and was intended to ac¬ 
complish several results. 

It may be recalled, first of all, that the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies to tho 
south of the United States had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the Napoleonic wars to sever 
their allegiance to their mother country lu 
Europe. Following the downfall of Bona¬ 
parte the victorious European powers, under 
the guidance of the Holy Alliance initiated 
a policy of stern repression of liberal revo¬ 
lution on the European continent. The 
United States feared that this reactionary 
policy might be extended to the Americas. 
It was for this reason that President Mon¬ 
roe gravely w^a^ned the Europeans that any 
attempt to interpose control over the des¬ 


tiny of the new republic would be viewed 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis¬ 
position toward the United States. 

Secondly. President Monroe stressed the 
Ideological angle. The political system of 
the European monarchies, he asserted, was 
essentially different from that of America 
and any attempt to extend tho European 
system to the Western Hemisphere would 
be regarded by the United States as dan¬ 
gerous to its peace and safety. 

Finally, Monroe's statement was directed 
against the territorial encroachments of the 
Czar of Russia upon the west coast of North 
America. (Even in those days there was a 
Russian menace.) The American Continent. 
Monroe asserted, was henceforth not to bo 
considered as subject for further coloniza¬ 
tion by any European power. 

It might be added parenthetically that the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 was 
In direct line with the Monroe Doctrine and 
western hemispheric solidarity. 

On the basis of this triple warning by 
President Monroe, which was designed to 
protect the integrity of the American conti¬ 
nents. the imposing structure of pan-Amcr- 
icaiiinm and hemispheric good neighborllncss 
has since been built. 

The system of pan-American cooperation 
has culminated In our own day In two his¬ 
toric agreements: The Tre.aty of Rio do 
Janeiro, Brazil, signed September 2, 1947, 
which was framed to maintain contliientul 
peace and security; and the Organization of 
American States, the charter of which was 
signed by 21 American nations at BogotA, 
Colombia, In April 1948. This latter treaty, 
the capstone of the American continental 
system, provides for close cooperation of tho 
American states on a permanently organized 
basis to maintain peace and to provide Joint¬ 
ly lor economic, social and cultural develop¬ 
ment, 

II. THE OPEN DOOR POLICY IN THE ORIENT 

Whereas the policy of tho United Suites 
In regard to Europe was primarily one of 
isolation—nt least until the First World 
War—American policy in the Far East was of 
a different character. The United BtatfS 
made Important commercial and cultural 
contacts in both China and Japan In the 
course of the nineteenth century. Our sail¬ 
ing ships rounded the Horn for the China 
trade countless times. The icquisUion of 
tho Philippine Islands In 1898 during the 
McKinley administration, as a byproduct of 
the Spanish-Amerlcan War. really fired 
American Intere.st In the Par East. Thi.s In¬ 
terest was rooted In a legitimate desire for 
free and peaceful trade in that area, partic¬ 
ularly with China’s millions. 

Unfortunately, that vast and sprawling 
oriental country was In grave danyrr of be¬ 
ing dismembered by the gre.st powcTS nt tho 
turn of the century. If this had occurred, 
then American prospects of unimpeded trade 
would have rapidly dwindled. 

Faced by this possibility Secretary of State 
John Hay sent circular notes to the great 
powers In September 1890, end In July J9C0. 
Kc stated In those notes the now lilr.tonc 
doctrine of the “open door.” Briefly de¬ 
fined, thl.s policy sought the preservation of 
China's territorial and administrative Integ¬ 
rity and the safeguarding for the world of 
the principle of equal and Impartial trade 
with all pai’ts of the Chinese Empire. 

To these principles the great powers ox- 
pre6.sed more or lers firm adherence. But 
In actual practice they were honored by some 
countries more In the breach than in the 
observance. This was especially true of that 
freshly emerged power In the oast—Japan. 
Both tho Sino-Japanese War of 1695 and the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 resulted in 
the acquisition by Nippon of Important ter¬ 
ritories and privileges In China. During the 
First World War it appeared that Tokyo was 
bent upon a determined campaign to reduce 
China practically to a state of vassalage. 
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Tile notorious 21 demands which Japan 
presented to China In January 1915 created 
great Indignation In the United States. Wo 
straightway proceeded to reaffirm the prin¬ 
ciple of the open door. In the Lansing-Ishll 
notes of November 1917 Japan again ac¬ 
knowledged the open door, and the principle 
was formally written into the Nine Power 
Treaty negotiated at the Washington con¬ 
ference of 1922. 

It was in the spirit of the open door that 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stlmson enun¬ 
ciated in January 1932 his famous doctrine 
of nonrecognition in regard to the Japanese 
conquests in Manchuiia. It was likewise in 
the same spirit that the United States en¬ 
deavored to sustain China’s Independence 
and integrity against Japanese aggression 
before and during World W’ar II. 

That independence has now been sub¬ 
merged in the Red tide emanating from 
Moscow. Mcvertlielets, the tenets of the 
open door, even though their application 
may remain temporarily in abeyance, btlll 
ought to remain the basic policy of tho 
United Stales in the Far East. 

One linal remark belore concluding our 
consideration of the Far East. It was under 
the influence of a Bcntimcnt closely allied 
to the open-door policy that the United 
States gninicd Independence to the Pliilip- 
plnes in 1040. This action left a fnvorahlo 
Impiesaloii upon millions ol Asiatics strug¬ 
gling to ho Irccd of lorcign domination. It 
cannot he without favorable effect in the 
pie.sent grim .struggle lor the niinda of men 
in the Onent. 

111. EUttOPCAN POLICY 

America’s policy with respect to Europe, ns 
already has been mentioned, was lor m.auy 
deoncle.s one of irolatiuii. America’s chief 
contact in that area of the world was, as 
might be expected, with Great Britain. Eng¬ 
land wa.s (iur mother couiitiy, and Irom her 
we inherited many of our cherished ideas 
niid iiistitutionb. For example, in every 
Btato but one of our Union, the English 
Common law is the basis of the legal system. 
True, there were nltercations with Great 
Britain" the War of 1812 and disputes dur¬ 
ing the American Civil War over the out¬ 
fitting of Coiifederute cruisers in British 
port.g. But the famous settlement of the 
Alabama claims in 1872 inaugurated an era 
of p.nclfie relations and growing under-staiid- 
Ing between Great Britain and the United 
Btates, which was only briefly marred by tho 
Venezuela boundary dispute. 

By 1900 popular sympathy between the two 
nations was quite marked, and Englnsh- 
speaklng peoples began to attach new sig¬ 
nificance to the phrase, “blood is thicker 
than water “ During all this period there 
Were no major upsets in the balance of power 
In Europe and we in the United States could 
comfortably sit secure behind the ba.siinn of 
the British Isles and the “wooden walls"— 
later, st,eel bulkheads—of the British fleet, 
knov/ing that there were no vital threats to 
Its existence. 

By tlie time the World War broke out in 
1914 there was already a Iradilloii ol friendly 
cooperation between Britain and the United 
State.s, Thks tradition w'as strained by Bilt- 
Ish vlolnllons of American neutral rights on 
the seas. But these were not senous enough 
to outweigh the ties of race, and other links, 
and the sense of outrage at German depreda¬ 
tions on American commerce. 

To protect Its neutral rights against Ger¬ 
many the Unned State.i went to war—a war 
that was soon to take the shape, under tho 
influence of President Wilson, of a criLsade 
to make the world safe for democracy. The 
effect of Wilson’s Fourteen Points upon Eu¬ 
ropean and world opinion signifled a new 
role for the United States—a role of inter¬ 
national leadership that renounced isolation¬ 
ism and which made Us dfcislons Inde¬ 
pendently. Tae peace, Vv'ilst»n proclaimed, 


was to be consolidated In a League of Na¬ 
tions. 

We know the sequel. In the emotional 
backlash of the termination of the war tho 
American public reverted to Its please-leave- 
me-alono attitude. And Washington was 
once more willing for Great Britain—and 
Prance—to occupy the center of the inter¬ 
national stage. 

But America’s attempt to play the recluse 
was. after a few years, thwarted by three vil- 
lain.s, wfliosc names I won’t have to mention, 
who marched dlctatorlally upon the Inter¬ 
national stage and threw the show into tur¬ 
moil. 

From the beginning of World War II Amer¬ 
ican public opinion was overwhelmingly la- 
vorable to the cau.se of Britain and the 
wcfitern allies. After Pearl Harbor there was 
little question but that the Unltccl States, 
bccauao of its tremendous economic power, 
would occupy the chief place among tho 
nllic.s and would take a decisive part in mold¬ 
ing the peace to come. A new world leader 
had come to maturity, and had come to stay. 

The new era upon which the world em¬ 
barked with the defeat of the Axis and tho 
end of World War II has not turned out 
to be the ble.'^.scd epoch of which so many 
people dreamed in the victorious flush of 
1945. Indeed, despite the downiall of Hil¬ 
ler and his cohorts there has been no pence. 
A new aggres.sor, with headquarters in the 
Kremlin, began to extend his mailed fist even 
belore the last shot against Hitler and ’iojo 
had been fired. Since the end of the war 
the inu.shrooming projiortionB of Communist 
expaniionlbin and aggression have cast a 
j*nll of dread over the entire tree world. 

Thks Communist drive for world cuiiqucst 
Is tlie niOKt significant phenomenfm of the 
postwar International political sltuntlon. It 
has cMUsod the world to be deeply driven into 
jarring segments in place of the brave, one 
world oi the United Nations wdiich had been 
Fo hopefully planned by tho Allies during tho 
war. It is these two vital factors ol tho 
world power picture, the expansion of the 
U. S. S. R. and the United Nations, that I now 
wlfJi to examine in greater detail. 

In the first place ItULsian world nggresslon 
expansion is nothing new. As lar back ns the 
eighteenth century under the reigns of Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Great the Mus- 
ccjvite realm commenced a march west, 
puuth, and east which eventually placed its 
buuiKlarles beyond Wars.aw. on the Black, 
Baltic, and Caspian Seas, and ns far east as 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Pcople.s of 
many nationalities were absorbed into Rus¬ 
sia ])y this iioliry ol imperialistic expansion. 
The Czar’s passion for renehiiig warm water 
sent him into a long series of wars with the 
Turks ill the Balkans and around the shores 
ot the Black Sea. 

Rua.slan expansionist pres.surc on the “Sick 
Man’’ of Europe became so great that Great 
Britain and Prance In the middle ol the nine¬ 
teenth ceiituiy lelt compelled to cpriiig to 
Turkey’s aid. Thus v/a» 1 ought the lamous 
Crimean War of 1854 56. Later In the cen¬ 
tury Rmslan Imperlali.sm eolllded with Japa¬ 
nese imperialism lii the Far East, rulmlnat- 
ing ill the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. 
I mention ail this in order to emphasize that 
thi.s problem of containing Russian aggres- 
Eion or expansion Is by no means peculiar to 
our own time. It is a political question 
which has v/elghed upon the chanceries of the 
Western Powers for a long period. 

But the question assumed particular 
acuteness with the accestlon to power of tho 
Bolsheviks in 1917. These newcomers In the 
Ru.ssian Government brandished In the face 
of the shocked world an Ideology which called 
for no less than global domination by the 
Moscow-guided dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

The objective of global domination ap- 
pcjiied clearly in the pronouncements of Uio 
Coinliilerii and the Cominform. In the 


parlod between the two World Wars respite 
the fact that Russia was well occupied with 
a variety of 5-year plans, and other internal 
building, the Soviet leaders and the Politburo 
by no means abandoned their goal of world 
conquest. It was ever in the forefront of 
th:5 thinking of the highest bosses of com¬ 
munism. 

The tremendous political and economic up¬ 
heavals generated by World War II presented 
the Kremlin with its long-awaited oppor¬ 
tunities. Beginning in 1939 the Innocent 
victims began to disappear down the maw of 
the Russian bear. The catalog of conquest 
Is a frightening one. By 1940 Latvia. Lithu¬ 
ania, Estonia, Bessarabia, and northern 
Bukovina had been annexed to the U. S. S. R, 
By the end of World War II parts of Finland. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Prussia had 
been added to the Soviet Union. The Kurile 
Islands and southern Sakhalin Island had 
also been appropriated. 

In the postwar years Communists achieved 
or consolidated their control over Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, 
Bulgaria, east Germany, and North Korea. 
Finally, the fattest prize ol all—China, with 
Its 450,000,000 people, foil into the Soviet lap. 

The extent of Communist aggrandizement 
can be surveyed at u glance by a comparison 
of population figures. In 1945 the Soviet 
Union hud a population ol about 190.000.000 
Inhabitants; by 1950 more than 830,000.000 
fcubJectR were under Coinmunkst control- up- 
proxlmntcly 35 to 40 percent oC the world’s 
population. Truly, this is a record ol expan¬ 
sion which any conqueror of history might 
Well envy. 

The baddcRt chapter in the whole story, 
however, is the fact that the United States 
and Great Britain, eiUirr through lack of 
lorcfilght, or, us some people think, by sin¬ 
ister design, aided tho Soviet Union to carry 
out its aggressive program. This is the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from the fias¬ 
cos of Yalta and Potsdam. As a result of 
agreements reached a I these eonlereiices 
Fluropo and the Far East were in effect divid¬ 
ed into spheres of Influence. Bltuatlons wore 
created which enabled Mo.scc)w, through 
falthleesncss and treachery, to extend enor¬ 
mously its domination. 

At lliese conferences It was confirmed that 
Poland, our ally, should surrender a large 
jiortion of Its territory to the Soviet Union. 
Tlic agreement on the liberated countries of 
ea.'jtern Europe may have appeared fair on 
its face. But in considering the fact.s of 
pt)llIleal reality it enabled the Soviet Union 
to Install ill them through perfidy puppet 
governineiits kow-towing to the Kremlin, It 
was further agreed that the Soviet Union 
should occupy eastern Germany, thu.s paving 
the way for the Communist-dominated gov¬ 
ernment which Is now arming itself perhaps 
for a Korea-type aggrcBBlon. It was eon- 
lirtned that tho western powers should share 
in the occupation of Berlin, but by Incredi¬ 
ble lack of loreslght no provl.sion was made 
for the western nations to have guaranteed 
acccbs to that city. We paid for that blunder 
In the Berlin blockade, which, incidentally, 
can he rclmpi’sed iit any time. It Is interest¬ 
ing to Kpeculnte that this Berlin blockade 
may be a dlV(.islon to take our attention off 
the other actions of the Soviet elsewhere m 
the world. 

But perhaps the most disastrous conces- 
ftloiiB were thOBo secret clauses (^ri the Far 
East. Btalln was given tho Kurile Islands, 
Which extend north of Japan and approach 
our Alasknn outpost; southern Sakhalin; and 
outer Mongolia. Even worse, the Red tyrant 
was in eff**ct given in Manchuria aulhorlza- 
tlon to take control of the railroads across 
It, which gave access to the warm-water ports 
of Dairen and Port Arthur. Those conces¬ 
sions were made despite the tact that 14 
months earlier, at Cairo, when Gen. Chlang 
Kril-shck was pre.seiit, China W'as told at 
Cairo by Groat Britain and America, ancs at 
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Potsdam by Rtissla, that Manchuria would 
be returned to them when Japan v/aa do- 
Xeated. It is hard to believe, but now, In the 
light of history, it eecins apparent that our 
Chinese ally was betrayed at Yalta in 1945 
when no repreeentatlve of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment was present. 

As a matter of Xart, our whole contem¬ 
porary China policy has been one of gross 
failure. It Is a horrid story of appease¬ 
ment and refusal to formulate firm objec¬ 
tives for the purpose of preserving China 
from Rod thrnlldom. The administration's 
China policy Is summed up In that weak, 
helpless, futile phrase of Secretary Acheson. 
“waiting for the dust to settle.’* While we 
waited, the Reds took over. 

As the end of World War 11 aporoacbed 
the State Department Insisted that the 
Communists Join the Nationalists In a conli- 
lion government. This attitude persisted 
after VJ-d«y. At the end of 1945 Presi¬ 
dent Trumim dispatched Oen. George C. 
Marshall to China to carry out a policy of 
unification and Integration of the Kuomln- 
tang and the Communist factions. Presi¬ 
dent Truman authorized Marshall to Inform 
Chiang Kal-shck and other Chinese leaders 
that "a China disunited and torn by civil 
strife could not be considered realistically 
as a proper place for American aaslstanco. 
* • ♦'* In other words what It amounted 

to was that if the Communists did not choose 
to cooperate with the Nationalists the 
United States would withdraw aid from the 
latter. Thus the United States, whether In¬ 
tentionally or not, played the Communist 
game. Our policy piit It in the hands of 
the Communists to control the situation and 
to call the turn so far ns American aid wna 
concerned. And. ns a matter of fart, the 
United States, after It became clear that an 
understanding between Chlang Kal-shck and 
Mao Tse-tung could not easily be obtained, 
did clamp an embargo on military shipments 
to China In Augtist 1946. Although this 
embargo was lifted in Mny 1947, peace be¬ 
tween the Kuomlntang and the Communists 
still remained a cornerstone of the adminis¬ 
tration’s policy with the said result wc all 
know. After the disasters of 194B demmi- 
stratod that a coalition government was out 
of the question and that there was a strong 
likelihood of a Communist vlctf^ry, the ad¬ 
ministration abandoned the Nationalists to 
their fate. 

The administration compounded error up¬ 
on error; first by considering the Chinese 
Communists as Innocent “agrarian reform¬ 
ers”, second, by attempting to amalgamate 
the Reds Into the Nationalist Government; 
and third, when that failed by finally aban¬ 
doning the Nationalists. 

It is easy to criticise and often difficult to 
be constructive. But accepting the China 
situation as it Is at the pr^^,ent time, it seems 
to me that a pound policy for the United 
States Is one based on a historical founda¬ 
tion. We have already seen that the aim of 
the United Btntes in the Far Fast has been 
to safeguard China’s Independence and In¬ 
tegrity. 

China now Is neither Independent, for 
Mao Tso-tung la dominated by Moscow. Nor 
In full possession of Its sovereign territory, 
for the Soviet Union ha*^ moved in upon lha 
Chinese province of Manchuria. It la to be 
hoped that these alien encroachments upon 
China will eventually provoke icellngs of 
deep resentment among the Chinese people. 

In the meantime, the United States should 
make It easy for the Chinese people—^as dis¬ 
tinct from their rulers—to be friendly toward 
the United States and difllcult for them to bo 
friendly to Moscow, This is sound strategy, 
for it is thus that the Comuiunist world mny 
possibly be divided and China detached from 
the Red standard. I honestly believe there 
is a vast reservoir of good will for America 
In China. We need the Intelligence and th» 
energy to tap and utilize that reservoir. 


In speaking of the phenomenon of Rus- 
pian nggrcpsion I hove digressed somewhat to 
treat the problem cf America’s China policy. 
Later on 1 expect to delineate further my 
views on other facets of American foreign 
))ollcy. Right now, however, I would like to 
cay something in regard to the painciple of 
collective security, particularly as It has been 
exprc.ssecl iii the organlzatiou of the United 
Nations. 

IV. LKADERSHIP OP THE UNITED STATES 

A world organization for collective security 
Is not something new. The League of Na¬ 
tions, we nil rcmoinber, was establi.shed nftrr 
the Urst World War la im attempt to fore- 
f.irill outbreaks of fresh wars. That the 
United Ktatea did not go to Geneve has been 
Cited by tome people us a major cause of the 
League's failure. As a practical matter It is 
Idle now to debate the pros and cons of 
whether the United States should or should 
not have Joined the League. As far as present 
j)ro’olems go that Is all ancient history. Tho 
Important fact Is that the United States lia.s 
now become a full-fl"dgrd member of tho 
United Nalions and is In the forefront of 
v/orld cooperative efiorts to maintain a Just 

pCviee. 

The United Nations was born as a result 
of Joint Internallonal clTorb. At Merenw In 
October 1943 (he United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China issued 
« declaration recognizing the necessity of 
creating an International organIz'itlon for 
tho maintenance of Internnthnml pence and 
ficcurity. From Augu.st to October of 1944 
thc.se four nations met at Dumbarton Onk.s in 
Wa.^liington, D. C., nnd crew up preliminary 
draft proposals for Buch an organization. 

Finally, In April, May, and June of 1945, 
60 natlona convened In San Francisco and 
there on the ba.sls of the Dumbarton draft, 
drew up the Charter of the United Nations. 
On August 8 of the came year the Unliv'd 
States ratified the Charter after the Senate 
had voted overwhelming approval. On Octo¬ 
ber 24 the Charter came Into force after the 
twenty-ninth nation had deposited Its ratl- 
firntlon. Today, approximately 6 years later, 
69 nations have adhered to the United Na¬ 
tions Charter. 

Looking back on n half decade’s operation 
of the United Nations the impartial observer 
w’ould note both rucccescs and frutitratlons. 
Tlie latter for the most part have been caused 
by that most controversial of all the features 
of the United Nations—the rule of unanimity 
or veto. When the UN vriis cstahllrhcd there 
was .surrender of ei serillal sovereign power 
to the orgiinh^ation. In other words the UN 
wna an oigaulzatlon of sovereign states, and 
ii<;t a world government. Such beirg the 
case, it was thought that there v,»ould have 
to be u'lreeuient among those major coun¬ 
tries of the world, which In actuality pos- 
fChsed the preponderance of real political 
nnd military power in the W’orld, or else tho 
UN would nutomutlcally lall apart. Thus, 
each of the big five nations was recognized 
ns having the right of preventing such con¬ 
certed action as it did not favor. Such nn 
RiTangcment obvlourly assumed good faith 
and a certain amount of coincidence of out¬ 
look among those five nations possessing the 
veto or else there would be frustration In tho 
UN Security Council. 

As we all know tho Soviet Union has grossly 
abused its right of veto In the Security Coun¬ 
cil In nn effort to sidetrack the legitimate 
functions of that organ. Thus far the U. S. 
S. R. has cast the large number of 43 vetoes. 
It Is impocGible here to describe each one of 
these vetoes In detail. Suffice It to say that 
those blocking tactics by the U, S. S, R. led 
many observers to believe that the Security 
Council could not be an efTective Instrument 
for enforcing the peace in case of an aggres- 
Blon by the Soviet Union itself or by one of 
tts satellites. 

Yet. when the first real crisis of this sort 
arose, the UN Security Council surprised 


many by the promptness and efficiency with 
which, due to the absence of the Soviet 
Union, it met the emergency. I am, of 
course, referring to the aggression of the 
North Korean Red puppet government 
against the United Nations—recognized 
South Korean Republic. For some inexplic¬ 
able reason the Soviet Union apparently 
failed to foresee the consequences of its ac¬ 
tion when It deserted tho Security Council 
chamber In January of this year. For It was 
not on hand to veto those resolutions provid¬ 
ing for United Nations police action against 
I^orth Korean forces. 

I will not Impose on you the snd details of 
the Korean crisis; you are getting them from 
your daily newspaper and radio. But I will 
mention some of the lessons I think it has 
(iemonstmtod. Perhaps the most important 
Is that It reveals convincingly and in a man- 
I'CT must people can understand the real In¬ 
tentions of the Soviet Union. 

World conquest l.s the Kremlin’s goal and 
Btalln will not hesitate to use armed force to 
attain this goal If he thinks he can get 
away with It. Also, It has demonstrated the 
InelRcacy ol the defensive arrangements thus 
far made by the United States and the other 
free nations. We might thank Heaven that 
tho Soviet Union has thus tipped off its 
hand and given us warning of whnt to ex- 
fXTt, Having thus been warned we can 
proceed on a more rational and realistic basis 
to make our preparations. 

In preparing for the future both tho Ad¬ 
ministration and the leaders of both parties 
should redouble their efforts to see that the 
policy of the United States Is formulated on 
ii national basis. By that I mean that the 
President and the State Department should 
take the minority Into full confidence when 
formulating policy and not solicit their bi¬ 
partisan support only alter decisions have 
been reached and It is very difficult to amend 
them. 

Utilizing this national procedure the 
United States should continue and even In¬ 
tensify Its policy of flrmne&s toward tho 
Soviet Union. In this regard I would like 
strongly to emphasize one point. It seems 
to me that up to the present wo have been 
missing out on the moral front. 

Communism Is a hatelul doctrine, de¬ 
stroying individual liberty, destroying private 
ownership, freedom of speech and of tho 
press, nnd de.'Jtroying religion. Communism 
l3 the declared enemy of Christianity. It is 
the utter antithesis of western civilization. 
If It prevails it will destroy those values that 
wc prize most highly. I repeat again that 
Communist stiategy Is to overthrow our 
Government by force and violence. 

But thanks to Qod, we who believe that 
there Is a difference between right and 
wrong nnd that this is a moral universe in 
which we live, have faith that such a syslcm 
as Russian communism con to ins the seeds 
of Its own destruction—that ultimately 
righteousness and human freedom will 
triumph. 

The struggle in the world today Is thus a 
moral ond ideological confilct. 

We need to regain tho political initiative 
In this world struggle. By the Ineptness of 
our leadership we have been put into a 
position where the Communists have tho 
initiative militarily, and they have seized 
the initiative politically by their recent ac¬ 
tion in the Council of tho United Nations. 

We need to make It clear to the world that 
basically Marxism Is an assault upon moral¬ 
ity. The doctrine of “any means to an end” 
is the core of the whole movement. Entire 
peoples are subjugated by force, Infiltration 
and deception; churches are ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed and the clergy disposed of; treaties 
are found worthless, agreements are made 
for tactical reasons only and cynically broken. 
Standards of conduct are corrupted on all 
fronts. 

The governments and statesmen of tho 
free half of the world must sooner or later 
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come to the realization that only by a re¬ 
vival of high moral and spiritual standards 
can the battle be won. Until they ally them¬ 
selves completely with the tremendous moral 
force of Christianity, until they themselves 
cease sampling the drugs of materialism, 
until they more closely adhere to the basic 
commandments of God, then no number of 
United Nations and Atlantic Pacts can gain 
a lasting victory. 

In such a conflict the Communists are in 
a bad position because of their extremely 
black record on adherence to their pledged 
word. The catalog of the treaties, agree¬ 
ments, and promises shattered unscrupu- 
lou-sly by the Soviet Union is of huge proix>r- 
tions. And it is at this weak plate In their 
armor that we should strike and strike 
hard—In the open forum of the United Na¬ 
tions along the carth-girdllng airways of 
radio, in other phases of Information, and in 
every way that we can. 

To take one pertinent example. Korea. In 
1945 the U. S. S. R. subscribed to an inter¬ 
national declaration that in due cour.se Korea 
should he free and independent. But almo.st 
Immedlaiely the Soviet Union began to 
welsh on this pledge. The United States and 
Iho Soviet Union decided that the surrender 
ot Japanese troops in Korea should be ac¬ 
cepted by the Red Army north of the thlrty- 
parallel and that the United States 
force‘5 should accept It south of that line. 
But the U. S. S. R. soon made it clear that it 
con.sldercd this arrangement as dividing the 
country into military occupation zones. 

This was the .start of the treachery that 
finally led to puppet aggression. In Decem¬ 
ber 194.5 the United States and the Soviet 
Union lormally agreed that a trusteeship 
should be established over Korea and that a 
provisional government for the whole coun¬ 
try should be formed. But through 1949 and 
into 1947 the U. S. S. R. obslructed, in a 
manner now all too familiar, every ellort of a 
Joint United States-U. S. S. R. commission to 
imy lenient this agreement. Thus another 
Ruf-stnn jjledge was broken. 

In the iall of 1947 the United Nations Gen¬ 
eral A.rembly took up coriBlderallou of the 
Korciiii question and eventually decided that 
the Korean people should create their own 
provisional government through United Na- 
tior.F-ob.served elections. But the UN Tem¬ 
porary Cominl.ssion which arrived in Korea 
early in 1948 was denied access to the Soviet- 
occupied north. The U. S. S. R., In other 
woid-s, refused to cooperate with the United 
Nation.s 

In the American-occupied soutli elections 
Under the observation of the UN Commission 
were lield in May 1948 and a republican gov¬ 
ernment was eslnbltshed. Subsequently the 
UN General Assembly approved the estab- 
ll.^liment of this government. 

Finally, in June of this year the U. S S. R. 
dlriiiaved its complete contempt for the 
United Natl ms by sending Its puppet troops 
Into aggressive action against the very state 
which the international organization had 
sponsored. 

It is lalthles&ncss like this, examples of 
which could be multiplied all over the globe, 
that the United States should trumpet far 
and wide in order to demoiifatrute to peoples 
everywhere the sort of menace which Is 
threatening human freedom. This is po¬ 
tentially one of the most effective weapons 
against International communism that the 
United L ‘^ates can muster and we should sup¬ 
port vigorously all action along this line. 

The United Nations despite its weaknesses 
Is still a potent instrument for peace and 
the United States should give unstinting 
support to Its principles. However, we 
should not permit slavish devotion to Its 
formal organisms to prevent us from using 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter 
In those Instances where the United Nations 
Is prevented from functioning as It should. 

To become more specific I would like to 
point out that articles 51 and 62 of the Char¬ 


ter permit groups of UN members to band 
together for their own defense. Under this 
authority the United States and other like- 
minded countrlei have already entered Into 
such associations as the Rio Pact and the 
North Atlantic Alliance for the purpose of 
improving their collective defenses against 
possible aggression. However, the danger 
we face is formidable and It Is quite possible 
that the Rio and Atlantic Ti-eaties may prove 
to be inadequate. 

In such a contingency it may be ncce.^sary 
to constitute, under the terms of the Charter, 
a broad “western block.*’ Something of 
what I mean was suggested by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover In Ajirll of this year. He recom¬ 
mended a “new united front,” orgnnlzed 
by those peoples “who disavow communi.sm, 
who stand for morals and rellghm, and who 
love fredom “ He pointed out that such a 
union would “have many potent moral, 
spiritual, and even economic weapons at 
their disposal “ It Is by sueh bold strokes 
that we may have to act If pre.«jent mousuros 
to check the Communist wave do not prove 
effective. 

In conclusion, I would like to menllon 
very briefly a coiijile of the other responsi¬ 
bilities which the United States have as¬ 
sumed ill the postwar world. These lie In 
the economic field. After the waV most of 
the countries of we.stern Europe were pro.s- 
trate economicallv and were rapidly running 
out ol the foreign exchange with which 
they could purchase needed materials lioin 
the dollar area. In a word, western Europe 
was Just about broke and the Commiini.sts 
were capitalizing on this wretched situation 
In order to spread their hypocritical Ideology. 
There was grave danger that discouraged 
people, mislead by the false but glowing 
promises of the Communists, would turn to 
totalUarlanifiin for their salvation. 

If western Europe had made such a choice, 
the conf:.equonce.s for the security of the 
United States would have been serious. 
Therefore, the administration decided, with 
the concurrence of both major parties, to 
extend large-scale economic and linanclnl 
aid to western Europe in order to create 
those conditions in which democracy could 
again flourish without handicap. Thus far, 
the European recovery iirogram has been 
a substantial succe.ss and, on Its record, it 
should be continued on a dlinlnlsbing scale, 
liroportlonate to the genuine needs of the 
recipient countries. 

In many other parts of the world—Africa, 
Latin America, Asia—there are numerous 
countries and peoples whose economic back¬ 
wardness Is astonishing in this advanced 
atomic ago. Such ureas are ripe targets 
lor Communist propaganda which lylngly 
promises all things to all men. There has 
been some anxiety that unless theso areas 
were given some prospect of advancing to¬ 
ward a higher standard of living, they too 
might hearken to the siren call of the Krem¬ 
lin. The so-called point 4 program was 
recently Inaugurated to cope with this 
situation. This program provides for lim¬ 
ited schedules of technical assistance to 
undeveloped areas and for improvement of 
their economic structure through the 
medium of private investment. The program 
does not contemplate large loans and grants 
of money such as are extended under the 
European recovery program. For this reason 
it does not constitute a heavy financial bur¬ 
den, but Its potential results are expected 
to be very fruitful. 

In all these various programs of foreign 
aid the United States has undertaken an 
unaccustomed responsibility. It is a re¬ 
sponsibility which weighs heavily upon the 
American taxpayer’s pocketbook and we cer¬ 
tainly would not assume it without grave 
reason. 

But as I have attempted to show in the 
foregoing, there are momentous and solemn 
causes for the course the United States is 
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traveling. The threat of international com¬ 
munism is undeniably great. The United 
States, through historical developments 
which I have tried to outline, ha.s succeeded 
to the leadership of the free world. Our 
country is the only single nation with suffi¬ 
cient power to thwart the Kremlin’s ambi¬ 
tion. If we are worthy of the traditions 
evolved by our forelathers and remain true 
to the role for which destiny has shaped us, 
wo shall exercise that power generously and 
well. 

I bring you no message of bleak despair and 
hopelt'Sbnoss. Rather I have tried to present 
the great cUallonge of the day In which we 
live. Our Iree Republic—our ropiesentatlve 
Beir-govornmont has the patriotic devotion 
of 150,000,901) Americana. We have abundant 
resources—lndu.'-.trial, financial, and agricul¬ 
tural. We have a design for living that has 
given our people slaiidards of health, hap¬ 
piness, and prosperity never dreamed ol a 
century ago; the dream of the millions across 
the seas in every land. 

Do not imagine lor a moment that our 
people will lightly rclinqul.'ih our freedoms 
and our political In.stltutions. Rather we 
will continue to lmi»rnve them to uchleve, 
under God. the kind ol society which will by 
Its very attractiveness, beckon to all men 
everywhere. 


Importations From Russia and its Satel¬ 
lites Are Displacing Our Workers and 
Providing American Dollars for Com¬ 
munist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NPW .TER8ET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, SejHember 1, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a communication from our 
colleague, Hon. Robert T. Secrest, rep- 
re.senting the Fiftoeiilli Congressional 
Dlsti'ict of Ohio, calling my attention to 
tii.scharge petition No, 34. This petition 
l elates to a most important matter and 
is entitled to have the support of the 
membership of the House. 1 include as 
part of my remarks the letter of Con¬ 
gressman Secrest to which 1 have re¬ 
ferred. It reads as follows: 

ATTf;TT.ST 28, 19.50, 

Dear Coi.LEACTrE: For the pabt 2 years the 
United States has been buying an average of 
$2,000,000 wtirth of furs each month from 
RuK.sia. Last year more than 12,000,000 
pieces of glassware were Imported, and 
Czechoslovakia heads the list of those na¬ 
tions sending glass to the United States. 
Also from Czechoslovakia come shoes and 
many other items. 

'The results of Imports from Communist- 
controlled countries are twofold. First, 11 
creates unemployment In the United Hiates. 
Second, It gives Russia dollars for propaganda 
purposes and for the purchase, outside of the 
United States, of vital war materials. 

In my opinion, we should not buy anything 
from Communist-controlled countries that 
Is not absolutely essential to our own se¬ 
curity. 

On May 15, Congressman Ram.sev intro¬ 
duced a resolution stating that it Is the sense 
of Congress that the President take steps to 
cancel reciprocal trade agreements with any 
country found by the State Department to 
be Communist controlled, I believe this Is 
logical. Certainly the American ])eople do 
not want to give dollars to Russia when these 
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samo dollars are being used to buy war ma¬ 
terials with ^^hlch to kill our boys in Korea. 

I have placed discharge i^etltlon No. 34 on 
the Speaker’s desk and X hope you will urge 
every Member of Congreas to sign it. 
Sincerely yours. 

Bob Secrest. 


Equalize the Tax Burden 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, lam get- 
tliiK a little weary listening to the pious 
protestations of the cooperatives and the 
co-op coddlers who profess it is a mortal 
sin to suggest that these tax dodgers 
should pay their Government a little 
tribute for the privilege of doing busi¬ 
ness m this country, and who mourn¬ 
fully mouth dire warnings of what will 
happen if they are required to kick in 
with their share of taxes like other busi¬ 
nesses do. 

I refer specifically to an article inserted 
In the Appendix of the Record, page 
A5849, by rny colJeague Eugene J. Mc¬ 
Carthy, of Minne.sota. Mr. McCarthy 
suggests that the tax exemption given to 
farmer co-ops is not enough and says 
that all efforts to tax their business ac¬ 
tivities is motivated by self-seeking in¬ 
terests whose objective is to destroy the 
cooperatives. 

I have led the fight in Congress to 
tax cooperatives, and I have no self- 
seeking interests. But, Mr. McCarthy 
Is right when he says the farmers do not 
get enough from their co-ops. Karl Loos, 
co-op attorney, recently told the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee that 91,4 percent 
of them get less than $10 a year in 
patronage dividends, and that a mere 
8.6 percent of co-op members get 76 
percent of the profits* 

Nor docs the Government get enough 
from the co-ops. After Attorney Loos 
loudly proclaimed that the Government 
would realize a mere $6,000,000 by tax¬ 
ing the earnings of all cooperatives, it 
must have been embarra.ssing to him to 
pick up his newspaper the other morn¬ 
ing and read where one cooperative, the 
Union Equity Cooperative Grain Ex¬ 
change, of Enid, Okla., was voluntarily 
offering to pay a tax of nearly $1,000,000 
on its business this year. There are tens 
of thousands of cooperatives in this 
countiw—many of them bigger than 
Union Equity—but here was one of them 
acknowledging that it had enough profits 
to toss Uncle Sam a “million-dollar 
bone." Conscience money, that is what 
it was. 

Mr. Speaker, conservative estimates of 
the amount of money the Government 
would realize from taxation of coopera¬ 
tives totals $350,000,000. Despite all the 
breast beating and pious proclamations 
of the tax dodgers that is a terrifio 
amount of money to be obtained 
through levying the same tax on them 


as on other corporations. And it will not 
break the co-ops any more than it breaks 
businessmen who pay their taxes. 

I have a bill, H. R. 9064. that would 
equalize the tax burden in this country 
among all those who do business in the 
market place, and I cannot understand 
why, when the Government needs every 
dollar of revenue It can get, something 
is not done about this bill. As I have 
said time and again, it is utterly unfair 
to consider heaping a still greater tax 
burden on one segment of American 
business and let another considerable 
part of it go tax-free. It has been esti¬ 
mated that one-third of the total wealth 
of America is now owned by tax-free 
organizations, and they are growing at 
breakneck speed. Yet the Senate now 
has the temerity to announce calmly 
that nothing will be done about taxing 
the cooperatives—at least not before the 
November elections—except to make a 
further study of the case and hold more 
public hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, extensive hearings have 
already iieen held on this subject. An 
overwhelming amount of testimony has 
been presented to show conclusively the 
need for taxing the tax exempts. There 
Is no need for further hearings. The 
Congress has shown utterly indefensible 
Inconsistency by voting to tax certain in¬ 
comes of charitable and educational in¬ 
stitutions and at the same time refusing 
to touch the sacrosanct co-ops. It is 
high time we laid this bugaboo to rest. 

We are rapidly entering another war 
economy with all its burdensome restric¬ 
tions and limitations on profits. Is 
there any justification in permitting 
anyone, cooperatives, or whatever other 
pseudonym you choose to call them, to 
operate almost completely tax-free? Do 
you think it fair. Mr. Speaker, that any¬ 
one should be permitted to enjoy a tax- 
free profit in time of war? 


National Science Foundation It Too Im¬ 
portant To Be Pushed Aside by Dila¬ 
tory Tactics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Science Foundation bill is too 
Important to be stymied by failure to 
make an immediate and suf^cient ap¬ 
propriation to carry its provisions into 
effect. Tlie Congress by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote approved the measure on May 
10, after several years of study and con¬ 
sideration. It has received the approval 
of the President. Up to the present time 
neither the Director nor the Board to 
direct its affairs, has been appointed, 
nor, has any appropriation been made. 
As one of the sponsors of the legislation 
I am deeply concerned over the lethargy 
that is being displayed. 


An editorial appearing in the Courier- 
Post. newspaper of Camden, N. J., issue 
of August 31,1950, has clearly, concisely 
and forcibly set forth not only the im¬ 
portance of the National Science Foun¬ 
dation but the extreme necessity of 
putting it into effect without further 
delay. The editorial to which I refer 
reads as follows: 

Committee Would Nullify Science 
Foundation Law 

The House Appropriations Committee Is 
attempting to override the expressed wishes 
of the majority of Congress, President Tru¬ 
man. and our military leaders by a pigeon¬ 
hole veto of the National Science Foundation 
law. 

This law was approved May 10, after 6 
years of legislative consideration, to estab¬ 
lish nn ngenry which would centralize and 
strengthen our scientific research efforts in 
both military and nonmilItory fields. 

During this time hundreds of witnesses 
from the executive departments, scientific 
organlzuiloiiB, and institutions testified that 
a National Science Foundation was needed 
to fill ft missing link in our security chain. 
They agreed that such an agency was neces¬ 
sary to coordinate and stimulate basic scien¬ 
tific research in this country, which they tes¬ 
tified is falling behind that of other nations. 

The law was nonpolitical in nature and 
received bipartisan support. One of its 
strongest advocates was Congressman 
Wolvehton. who was spon.'or of a similar 
measure in the Eightieth Congreas that was 
vetoed by President Truman because of ad¬ 
ministrative features he disliked, which 
were revised in the 1950 bill. 

As passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, the law provides for appointment 
of 24 citizens ns members of the National 
Science Boaid, which will guide the Foun¬ 
dation’s policies. 

President Truman, according to a letter 
sent Senator Kenneth McKellar, chnirmtin 
of the SeuDtp Appropriations Committee, by 
presidential assistant John R. Steelman, "has 
been preparing to nominate in the very near 
future 24 outstanding citizens drawn from 
the field of science, engineering, agriculture, 
industry, and public affairs to this board. 

The President feels, says the letter, that "to 
fall to activate this very Important agency, 
at this critical Juncture as we speed the 
strengthening of other segments of our de¬ 
fenses, wmuld be to pass over a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to Improve and strengthen our scien- 
tllic research efforts which, as you well know, 
are of vital importance to the preesrvation of 
our security." 

But the House Approprlationa Committee 
Is blocking activation of the Foundation by 
withholding an appropriation ol $475,000, be¬ 
cause, It says, it "believes that new programs 
which will not provide early aid to our de¬ 
fense effort should not be Initiated at this 
time." 

In other words, to save a tiny drop in the 
bucket of defense spending, this committee 
would set up its judgment as superior to that 
of the whole Congress, the President, and all 
the others who say the Foundation should be 
put In operation at once. 

This is congressional minority dictation of 
the worst type, comparable with past actions 
of the House Rules Committee in refusing to 
permit legislation favored by a large majority 
to come to a vote. In a way It is worse, since 
it would nullify a law that has already been 
approved by Congress and signed by the 
president. 

Congress will convict Itself of Impotence 
and cowardice in the face of a small group’s 
arbitrary attempt to thwart Its will unless it 
Insists on passing this appropriation and 
setting up an agency which all auhoritles 
agree is vital to our defenses. 
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Address by Hon. Claude Pepper, of Flor¬ 
ida, at Fourth Biennial Convention of 
Southern Conference for Human Wel¬ 
fare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Sej^ternher 5 (Icuislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimou.s consent to have printed in the 
Appendix cf the Record, an address de¬ 
livered by me at the tourth biennial con¬ 
vention of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, held at New Orleans, 
La., on November 28, 1946. 

There bcinfi no objection, the address 
v;as erdered to be printed in the Record, 
as fellows: 

Mr Chairman and clrlogates to the fourth 
biennial convention oi the {Southern Confer¬ 
ence lor Human Welfare, tonight wo atriko 
the kcynotC" Ireedoin n)acl. Each delogato 
to th^s convention must carry back home 
the torch to light freedom road lor the {South. 

The people of the South arc at the cross¬ 
roads- the road to freedom or the path to 
the unr-,cen wilderness of Republican adinln- 
i.qtration. I fear the hand of repubhcanlMU 
will fall heavily upon the Southland. I fear 
lor her Industrial growth and development 
of her great resources. I lour the decline of 
Boulhorn agricultural production under a 
Republican regime. I tear that the Iiepub- 
llcana will give lip service and ancient shib- 
bolellLS on civil rights for southorncr.s 

I have a well-grounded fear that certain 
Routhern Democrats are inclined to cooj)- 
erate v.ilh the Republicans. I am not alone 
In my fears. 

Let mo read to you excerpts from two edi¬ 
torials of a southern newspaper—the News 
and Courier ol Charleston, S. C. On October 
13. the editorial read: 

"The Negroes who In South Carolina call 
themselves ‘Progressive Democrats’ arc more 
conslbt.cnt members of the new party founded 
In 1933 and more loyal followers of Its na¬ 
tional leaders than are the lenders of the 
white party in South Carolina. The white 
leaders oppose the passage of an FEPC law% 
mibu'^ter against a Federal antilyncliing bill, 
and oppose the repeal ol poll-tax laws. They 
oppose other important pcRlcles of the new 
party, and the allegations that they some¬ 
times Join the Ropuhlicaiis In voting against 
administration measure.s cannot be disputed. 
By 194H the white people of South Carolina 
are pretty sure to find out where they don’t 
belong, wdiere they are unwelcome guests 
though they are led with leavings,’’ 

On November 14, 1946. the editorial read: 
"Of the 170 members and seiUiturs compos¬ 
ing the general assembly of South Carolina, 
bow many are true New Dealers, loyal to the 
policies and to the memory ol Franklin D. 
Roosevelt?"—"’The News and Courier cannot 
shut Its eyes to signs that some South Caro- 
liuian.s are yielding to the temptation to 
cooperate with Republicans. Cooperation is 
one degree removed from coalescence." 

The people of the South and Its economy 
are an Integral part of these United Stales. 
The solution of southern economic, social, 
and political problems will play a great part 
In determining our country’s ability to meet 
tbe challenge of this postwar world. 

This solution lies In progressive democracy. 
It means that the Democratic Parly must be 
led b; those who believe In progressive de¬ 


mocracy. Real democracy docs not look 
backward in time for the solution of its 
probiemb—but looks forward. Hindsight is 
not the answer—but lore.sight is. 

Prop.ressive democracy does not seek the 
reluiii to prewar standards like the Repub- 
liciin.s. It doe.s noi c.calre to go back to 1932 
or even to 1939. We must go far above even 
the 1039 level to remove economic, soclfil, 
and political barriers to human happiness 
and pence. 

I tell you that the South is Amerlca’.s eco¬ 
nomic problem No. 1. But the problems of 
the South, lor tlie most part, arc the prob¬ 
lems of the North and the West. The diller- 
c'lces are only in degree. 

Let's lof)k at the South. Variations In the 
Income oi the people in the South from those 
in the North or West are duo t«» difiercnces 
In natural resources, eapital oquipment, nnd 
financial resources, and the relative levels of 
productive training of the population. 

As the result of a trend away from de¬ 
pendency upon agriculture to manufactiA’- 
ing there has been a sharp increase ol In¬ 
comes in the South. But they are still very 
low. Per capita incomes in the South are far 
below the average lor the Nation, and, mind 
you, this fact is also refieeted in State and 
local revenues. 

Per capita income.s In the soutlicrn area 
moved irom $371 In 1929 to $340 in 1940 and 
t«) $797 in 1945, or Horn hS percent of the 
notlonnl per capita average In 1929 to 59 
percent In 1940 nnd 09 percent In 1945. If 
you line up the 13 Southern States In a.sccnd- 
ing order of Income you find Missib.slppl, with 
59 perc*'nt of its workers on farms. In 1940 
hud a per capita ineomc of $202, nnd Florida, 
with the lowest proportion of Jnrm workers, 
20 percent, had the highest southern per 
capita Income of $471. 

Average annual wages and salaries of work¬ 
ers in Industrie.^ covered by unemployment- 
compensation laws In the South are roughly 
three-fourths ol those in the same IndU’- 
triea lor the entire country. The average 
nnnv.al wage In the South in 1939 In these 
Industries was about $1,016 and in 1914 
$1,798, In all industries except mining the 
wuge.s and salaries of southern industrial 
workers drew closer to the national average 
between 1939 and 1944. These averages lor 
the South are overstated because a great pro¬ 
portion of small firms are excluded Iruin the 
figures. Small firms generally pay lower 
wages than large onc.s. 

Wages and salailes In the South repre¬ 
sented less than CO percent of the total In¬ 
come ol the South In 1929 and in 1940, rose 
to 60 percent In 1943—because ol military 
v;ay,t’s—and dropped to Ic.ns than CO percent 
In 1945, The rest of the country showed 
somewhat the same trend, starting at less 
than C5 percent In 1929, rising to 7U percent 
in 1940, and dropping buck to GO percent lu 
1945. 

The proportion of wages and salaries paid 
in the South to the total for the country rose 
from 14 percent in 1929 to 16 percent In 1940 
and 18 percent in 1945. whereas there has 
been a decline for the rest of the country 
from 86 ]K*rcent In 1929 to 82 percent in 1945. 

Maiiulacturlng wages and salaries in the 
South Increased from $1,562,000,000 in 1929 
or 10 percent of the country total to $1,717,- 
000,000 In 1940. or 11 percent of the national 
total for manufacturing, and $4,653,000,000, 
or 12 percent of the total United States man¬ 
ufacturing payrolls. The percentage In¬ 
crease in total southern manufacturing 
wages and salaries rose 171 percent between 
1940 and 1945, and in all other States only 
142 percent, 

A study of 8tralght-tlme earnings shows 
that in 1945 the Southeast had the lowest 
earnings in each of 23 of 36 Industries, and 
the Southwest v/as lowest in 12 of 31 indus¬ 
tries. Only 1 of the 36 Industries in the 
Southeast had average earnings above the 


national average for the particular Industry, 
and ill the Southwest only 2 out ol 31. V/ages 
In lumber, railroads, textiles, building and 
printing trades, and many other important 
Routhern liiduetrles were lower in the South 
than elbcwhcre. 

Per capita State and local revenues In 
1938-39 in the United States were $68.61; for 
California, $99,76; lor New ’Vork, $113.73; ior 
Geoiy.ia, C 35.79; lor Ala’oania, $'29.01; and for 
Florida, $.53.44. 

The South was not made for • economic 
slavery. It has one-third of our Nation’s 
farm lands. It has 60 percent of the Nation’s 
land which has at least 40 inches ol ralnia'.l. 
It lia {3 50 percent ol the Nation’s crop land 
with 6 months without Iroht. Yet there la 
poverty a plenty in the tloutli. The poor 
larmr. and the poor 1 armor of the Suutti help 
to jjull down Koulhern per capita income. 

Althoui'.h average net larm Income per 
farm in the {South rose from $582 In 1940 to 
$1,708 In 1944, about the same increase as 
the rest of the country, there was a decrease 
in the number of lanns. Thus larger sixe 
farms reaped the harvest. 

Farm wages in the South dropped from 
4 4 percent of total wages lu 1929 to 3.9 
percent, in 1940 and 3 4 percent of total 
southern wages and salanos in 1946. For 
the rest of the country, this relationship was 
about 2 percent between 1929 and 1946. 

About half of the country’s larm workers 
are in the South, but they get only less than 
30 percent of the total national 1 arm-wage 
payments. They got only $319,000,000 lu 
1929 or about, one-lourth of the total United 
States farm wages in 1929. In 1940. they 
got 29 percent of the total nnd in 1945 about 
27 percent of the total farm wages. The dis¬ 
crepancy lies not only in lower farm wages 
in the South than in the rest of the coun¬ 
try, but in the lari'C number of unpaid fam¬ 
ily v/orkers in southern 1 arming. 

The Southern States with about one-half 
of the larm population get less than ono- 
thlrd of the luiUoual larm Income pay¬ 
ments. In 1929, agrlcullural income was 
$2,513,000,090 or 36 percint, the total larm 
Income, in 1940 it dropped to $1,006,000,000 
or 35 percent of the tol.tiI farm Income, and 
ill 1943, $4,821,000,000 or 32 percent ol the 
total agrlcullural income. 

Agricultural Income in the South was 20 
percent of its total Income in 1929, 15 per- 
r^‘nt in 1940, and 16 percent In 1946 com- 
)iared with 6.3 percent. 5.6 percent. In 1940, 
and 8.4 percent in 1945 for the rest of the 
country. This shows that the South is more 
dependent on agriculture thuti the rest of 
the country. 

Farm v»'ages for fhe South rose from $21.20 
per month to 1939 to $53.20 per month iii 
1944. This increase of 151 percent for the 
South ran be compared with 156 percent lor 
the country as a whole. The index of farm 
wage Kites for the Nation (U)10-*1914—100) 
wn.s 123 in 1939 and 316 In 1944. 

As to wages—I know of no greater factor 
In determining the wealth of a State and its 
ability to meet human welfare need.s than 
high wnges. The South has always been 
known as a low wage area. 

Substandard wages In the South has re¬ 
sulted not only in limited education, but 
also has placed a heavy toll on all persons 
with low wiiges In poor health and health 
facilities, high mortality, poor housing. Low 
wages have not meant good business in the 
South. 

The principal Industries originally iifTectod 
by the 40-cent minimum under the Fair La¬ 
bor Standards Act of 1938 were those which, 
to a great extent, were in the South, namely; 
tobacco, lumber, textiles, apparel, and furni¬ 
ture. These were the principal industries 
with a large percentage of their workers get¬ 
ting under C5 cents an hour in the summer 
of 1945. This level, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor found necessary 
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for minimum subftlRtence. In tobacco. 58 
percent earned under 65 centB at that time, 
64 percent in lumber, 47 percent In textiles, 
38 percent In apparel, and 37 percent In 
furniture. 

Wapo differences between the South and 
the rest of the country for the fiame kind of 
work have no economic or social Justification. 
These diffcrentlnls are not based on any 
BUbfltantial difference In the cost of living 
between the North tuicl the South. The cost 
of pufifthasing. the came standard ol living 
does not vary greatly from one geoRraphlcal 
area to another. 

The wage diffcrentinls between the North 
and the South In the^e Industries particu¬ 
larly. und within theoe two regions, vary 
widely and irrationally from locality to lo- 
cnllty. The Fair Labor Standards Act did 
help to reduce the North-South dilleren- 
tlaJM for such industries as seamlcsfi hoaicry 
and fcrtllliier. It exorcised some influence 
In tho equalization of wage rates lor the 
Bame kind of work. 

Studies bv the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that the cost of living 
differential betw^eeii a city of 100.000 or more 
and one of 2,500 persons Is probably not 
more than 10 percent ou the average. A 
given standard of living in ttve small south¬ 
ern cities was. on tho average, only 3.1 per¬ 
cent lesB than that for five small northern 
cities of tho same size. 

In December 1938, the cost of living lor 
an Atlanta family of lour was 81.332, for 
Birmingham $1,277. for Memphis $1,30(1, for 
New Orleans $1,261, and for Houston $1,298, 
for Jacksonville. $1,284, for Norfolk $1,326, 
for Richmond $1,332, Mobile $1,184, for Hat¬ 
tiesburg (Misslsalppl) $1,206. Sherman (Ten¬ 
nessee) $1,167, Statesville (North Carolina) 
$1,310, Sumter (South Carolina) $1,264, 
Thomasvllle (Georgia) $1,245, 

The December, 1938, cost of living tor 
North Atlantic cities was $1,340, for South 
Atlantic cities $1,325, North Central cities 
$1,343. South Central cities $1,243. 

Southern city living costs were only 3.9 
percent less than that for northern cities 
of various sizes (ranging from New York and 
Chicago to ChllUcothe, Mo., and Dover, 
N. H.). 

Compare the 1038 figures with $1,352 pro¬ 
posed In 104(1 as an annual minimum wage 
baci* in 66 centa tin hour when tho cost of 
Jiving was over 40 percent higher for low- 
wa'Te families. In such low-wage cities aa 
Mobile and Memphis, two-thirds of the fam¬ 
ilies were efotiniated to be livlnjf; below a 
minimum subsh,tnnce level In compiirisoii 
with 25 poicont in Washiiip.ton, D. C., and 
Son Francisco. 

Living costs in the southern cities range 
from 88 percent ol the cost of equivalent 
goods, rents, and services for tho District 
of Columbia in March 1945, for Hou.ston. 
Tex., to 95 percent In Richmond, Va. In eight 
of the twelve southern cities for which data 
Is aviilluble for 11)39 and 1945 the costa W'oro 
6 to 13 percent lower in the southern cities 
and 10 to 16 percent lower than the District 
of Columbia base for 1939. 

And KoutluTU business and employment 
have benefited by high minimum wages. The 
profit experience of the southern lumber in¬ 
dustry, a good example, was very satisfactory 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and dur- 
World War II. The southern branch of tho 
industry compares iavorably with the north¬ 
ern branch and with the entire Industry In 
the country. 

I need not cite all the facts here. You can 
find it in the reports of the Senate Educa¬ 
tion and Labor Committee on the 66-cent 
minimum wage bill. 

The full-fashioned hosiery industry ex¬ 
panded very rapidly in the South between 
1932 and 1939 when wages In the southern 
division of the Industry ro.'se more rapidly 
than in the rest of the Nation, The propor¬ 


tion of plants In this Industry located In the 
South rose from 20 percent in 1929 to 36 per¬ 
cent in 1938 and, for seamless hosiery the 
proportion of southern plants rose from 60 
percent In 1934 to over 66 percent In 1941, 
a period of rising wages. 

Under the NR A, employment increased 
from 46,754 to 65.441 in the men’s apparel 
Industry of the South. The South's share in 
tho increase of employment In the paper and 
pulp industry rose from uiidtT 4 percent In 
1925 to 7Vs percent In 1939 and for furniture 
from 14 4 percent to 21.5 percent between 
1929 and 1939. Although tho actual num¬ 
ber of persouis employed in lugging and saw¬ 
mill ojjeratiuns dropped as much as 45 per¬ 
cent betv,?een 1914 and 1938, the sou thorn 
Biiarc of employment In tho industry re¬ 
mained constant 

Between 1938 und 1940 manufacturing em¬ 
ployment in southern cities increased ns 
much as, If not more than, other cities In 
the United States. Between 1937 and 1939, 
^le dress-fchirt industi-y in Tennessee 
dtaibled its employment. Employment In 
the southern branch of the men’s apparel 
Industry In 1939 was double that for 1031 
when no 30-cent minimum was in effect. 

The net profits before taxes of the south¬ 
ern cUvl.'Jion rose from a deficit of $332,000 
in 1938 to $3,814,000 in 1939 and to $28,540,- 
000 in 1942. 

In October 1039 the minimum wage rate 
for tho cotton-textile industry was set at 
32‘4 cents an hour, In April 1942 at 40 cents 
an hour, at 50 cents an hour in 1944, and 
55 cents In 1045. Net profits before taxes 
for tho cotton-textile Industry rose from 
nn average of $38,000,000 in 1936-39 to $71,- 
600.000 in 3940, $378,000,000 in 1042, and 
$400,000,000 in 1946. 

The South not only provides Its most pro¬ 
ductive labor for its own factories and fai’in«, 
but also contributes substantially to tho 
labor forces of the rest of the country. The 
fast-growing population of the South con¬ 
fronted with low Job standards and low liv¬ 
ing standards provides the source of labor 
for many other arras. And our southern 
veterans, fully aware of this situation, are 
seeking employment elsewhere. Those who 
arc left behind are, for a good part, the very 
young, the very old. the less competent in 
the lactory and on the farm. 

In 1920-30, the net out migration from 
the Houlh WHS about 130.000 a year, during 
the dcjircsskm ol the 1930'8, 100,000 per year 
niid during 1940-46, 300,000 migrants in ex¬ 
cess of the number entering the South left it. 
The 13-SU\te area mid every State In it except 
Florida and Virginia, has continued to loj^o 
population to other areas, 'fliere Ik strong 
evidence to indicate that rural southern mi¬ 
grants went to the North, the Wost, and to 
Bouthern cities such as Mobile and Houston. 

Data for the 1935-40 period indicate that 
many of these migrants are in the young, 
productive ago groups. After sjiendmg un¬ 
productive school years In tho South, they 
moved to other regions which reap the har¬ 
vest of southern training. Of those who left 
the South, three-eighths of the 26-34 year 
age group had a high echool education or 
better and six-sevenths had completed eighth 
grade or hotter. 

War Department surveys show that In 1944, 
15 of every 100 southern soldiers had plans to 
Bettle in the North or the West. 

The median age of the population in tho 
South in 1940 was 25 years, In contrast with 
31 years In the North and the West. Fifty- 
two percent of the southern workers were 
under 35 years of age compared with 46 per¬ 
cent In the North and 44 percent In the West. 

Similarly, there are more older men In the 
southern labor force. Forty-eight and five- 
tenths percent of southern men 66 and over 
are in the labor forces as compared with 
40 percent for the North and 85.8 percent for 
the South. 


A study of States In the last 6 years by 
Dr. E. J. Eberllng, chief of research of the 
Tennessee Department of Employment Se¬ 
curity (Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor¬ 
ida, South Carolina, and Georgia) shows 
615.979 loft this area for war Jobs elsewhere. 
Florida gained 226,906 and Mississippi lost 
227,699. Many of these are nut returning. 
In the Mississippi Delta, 60 percent of Negro 
farm labor has gone since the war began. 

With the flood of the population to bouth¬ 
em cities during the war, the housing bhort- 
Hgu b('camc severe, rentals soared, and prices 
ol coiiBumers goods and services rose rapidly. 
Tho war workers who flocked to Boulhern 
cities stayed there oven without jobs, in 
preference to returning to farm lile. 

Before the war southern agriculture sup¬ 
ported 37 percent of the labor, and manu¬ 
facturing only 17 percent. In May 1945 these 
figures were 30 und 24 percent, respectively. 

Seven of the ten largest citie& of the 
South—Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans, 
Norfolk. Birmingham, Atlanta, and Mem¬ 
phis—showed rises in the cost of consumer 
goods and services between August 1939 and 
June 1046 of above the national average 
of 35 2 percent for 34 large cities. Savannah 
and Jackhonvllle were the two highest cities 
(41 6 and 40.5 percent). Between mid-June 
1940 and early 1946 In 13 smaller southern 
cities, such as Vicksburg, Miss., Gadsden, 
Ala., Corpus Christl, Tex., Jonc.sboro, Ark., 
Chester, S. C., Goldsboro, N. C., Newport 
News, Va., el al., the cost of living rose 
more than the national average of 26.2 pci- 
cent lor the 34 largest cities in the bame 
period. The only city which was less was 
Stillwater. Okla. (26 percent). In such 
cities aa Vlck.sl)urg and Newport News the 
rise was 30 percent or more. 

Between July 1, 1940, and Bcplember 30, 
1945, Mobile and Norfolk increased total 
dwellings by 45 and 37 percent. In Jack¬ 
sonville and Bavauunh 10 and 13 percent of 
prewar dwellings were added. Atlanta, 
Houston, and New OrleauB also added many 
now dwellings. 

Southern homes reflect their poverty and 
the poor housuig and sanitation facilities 
which exist there. The lack of electric light¬ 
ing, running water, private hioldc privies, 
mechanical refrigeration, and other facilities 
lb merely n reflecuon of low incomes and tho 
enbumg conditions of lU health. 

The 1940 census shows that the average 
value of housing in the South was $1,303 in 
comparison with $2,603 for tho average homo 
In tlio Nation. In fact, tho value of fami 
homos In tlie South was only $644 on the 
average against $1,728 for other rural homes. 
Of the 10 Stutes with the pourest homos, 
0 were in the South, In fact, other data 
reflect the poor housing and sanitation con¬ 
ditions which prevail in the South. The 
1040 cencus shows that the percentage of 
dwelling units with electric llghl.'5 was 31.3. 
In the South Atlantic States 21.8 percent 
of tho dwelling units had electric lights. 


1 

Percent 
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14.7 

35.3 

40.5 

59.5 


It should be noted that this comparison 
includes Delaware. Maryland, and Washing¬ 
ton. D. C., In the South Atlantic States. If 
these are excluded, the disparity would be 
even greater. 

Yes; of the 6,500,000 rural homes in the 
South, less than 3,000.000 have a water sup- 
Dlv within 50 feet: 657.799 have no toilet or 
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privy, and 4,000,000 have only an outside 
privy. 

Of 4,922 southern incorporated communi¬ 
ties in the South, 1,028. or 39.5 percent, need 
a public water supply and 47.2 percent need 
a sewage system with treatment. 

Of southern rural homes in 1940, 13.6 per¬ 
cent were “acceptable" under Federal sland- 
ards, 27.8 percent repairable, and 58.G7 per¬ 
cent nonrepalrable, ugaliist 52.5 percent ac¬ 
ceptable, 31.8 percent repairable, and 24.3 
percent nonrepalrable for the rest of rural 
America. 

Only 16.4 percent have electricity against 
46.7 percent in the Nation. Four and nine- 
tenths percent had inside toilets and 15 per¬ 
cent none whatsoever. 

Malnutrition is common In the South, 
This is no FAirpnse. Wo southerners well 
know the average southern family has a less 
lieultliful diet than iionsoutlieni families. 
Why? Good diet is lar^;ely dependent on do¬ 
cent incomcb available lor purchasing power. 

A study by the Department of Agriculture 
shows that farm operators in the Southeast 
have poorer diets than those in the North and 
in the West. About one-half of Negro farm 
famillevS have poor diets. Cased on natnuial 
per capita consumption, it is CbLliuated that 
southern people have an annual shortage of 
121,000,000 gxllons of milk, 18.500,000 head of 
purebred cattle, and 70,000,000 doiwn eggs. 

The South failed to contribute as much 
Of its manpower us the rest of the Nation 
for its eominou defense. 

About one of every two selective scrvlco 
registrant in 13 Southern States were re¬ 
jected for physical and mental reasons. 
Compare this rate with one out of every 
three for the non-Southem States. 

What is more precious to us than our 
mothers and children. Yet eight of the nine 
States with the highest mortality among 
maternity cosjcs in 1943 were Southern 
States. 

Maternity death rates were 3.6 per 1,000 
live births in those States and only 2 2 per 
1,000 in the non-Southern State.s. Infant 
mortality death rates lii 13 Southern States 
were 48.C per l,0t)0 live births In com pari- 
son with 40.6 for the nonsoiithern group. 

These faets are easily uuderstoud. Only 
8 of every 10 mothers receive doctor care in 
a hospital during maternity. Almost 8 out 
of every 10 rionsoulhern mothers get such 
care. Furthermore, over 2 out of every 10 
southern mothers give birth to children 
without doctor and hospital care—they get 
the aid ot a midwife. This situation is al¬ 
most unknown in the iion-Soutliern States. 

We know that if the 13 Southern States, 
for example, had the same maternity and 
Infant mortality rates as Minnesota and 
Connecticut, the States with the lowest rates 
in 1943. the lives of 16,304 southern mothers 
and 1.658 infants would have been saved 
(over 50 percent of the total lives that could 
have been saved). 

Doctors, dentifitfl, and niir.‘?es will not set¬ 
tle in localities where they cannot make a 
good living. This fact accounts, to a great 
extent, for the smaller proportion of phy¬ 
sicians, dentlbls, and nurses in the South 
than in the rest of the Nation. 

The number of physicians in the 12 high¬ 
est per capita income States are 15.1 per 
10,000 persons and only 8 per 10,000 in the 
12 lowest-liicome States, whh’h are largely 
Southern States. How threatening these 
fjgores are. For the national minimum 
bUmdard for health safety is about 10 doc¬ 
tors for each 10,000 persons. 

The number of active physicians per 10,COO 
persons was 9.4 for 13 Southern States in 1940 
and 14.9 for the iion-Southcrn States. In 
1944 15 southern counties with a population 
of 3,000 or mure had no active physician; 15 
more southern counties had over 10,000 per¬ 
sons per active doctor; in 70 others there 
were 5,000 to 10,0C0 pe"sons per active 
phybiciaii. 


In States like Georgia. Alabama, and Flor¬ 
ida 39.2 percent, 38.8 percent, and 44.8 per¬ 
cent of the counties, respectively, had over 
3,000 persona per active physician under 65 
years of age. Speciflcnlly, the 1944 rates lor 
the States were 1.907, 1,213, and 2,186 per¬ 
sons per active doctor under 66. 

In the 12 highec)t-lncome States there are 
about 72 dentists per 100,000 persons. In the 
12 low(‘st per capita income States, largely 
Koutbern States, there are only 25 per 100,000 
people. 

Ill 1940 there were 27.3 male dentists per 
100,000 persons in 13 Southern States In com¬ 
parison with a rate of 64.1 lor the rest of the 
Nation. The 1940 rates for Georgia was 1 
dentist to every 3,796 peisons, 1 per 4,683 for 
Ali'.bama, and 1 per 2,657 lor Florida. In 
1!M0 llK're was 1 dentist for every 1,878 per¬ 
sons ill the country. 

In 1941 there was 1 dentist to every 1.2C0 
persons on the west coa.st. 1 to every 1,300 
In the Middle Atlantic area, 1 to every 3.100 
in the West South-Central area, and 1 to 
every 3.900 in the East South-Central States. 

Believe it or not, there aie twice as many 
trained and student nurses in States outside 
the South as there arc in the South. No 
wonder our maternal and infant mortality 
ratc.s arc high. 

In 1940 there were 166 trained and student 
nuruOs per 100.000 in Southern States and 
31 f) 8 per 100,000 in the non-Southern States. 
In 1943 the ratio of population to nurses in 
the South Atlantic States was 993 lor each 
nurse; in the West South-Central Stales 
there were 1.350 persons per nurse; in New 
England the rate was 423 to 1 nurse. 

Health and ho.spital lacilitles in the South 
are wholly inadequate. Many of our south¬ 
ern counties do not have a local public 
health department. Is it any wonder that 
venereal-disease treatment in the South falls 
so far behind that of other States? 

Is It any wonder that the prevention and 
care of tuberculosis and other contagious 
diseases have lullen by tho wayside in the 
South? 

Tbirty-elght and nine-tenths percent, or 
529 counties, in the South have no local 
health department. Eight hundred and 
thirty-two others are Inadequately staffed. 
In 1944 about one-thousaud-two-hundred- 
fioino-odd counties in the Nation had no full¬ 
time public-health bervice. 

While the S(»uth has almost 30 percent of 
tho country’s population, it has only 19 
percent of the general hospital beds, 18 per¬ 
cent of the tuberculosis beds, and 18 per¬ 
cent of the mental hospital beds. This dis¬ 
parity is too great for the public good and 
for the health of the southern people. 

In 1940 the 10 States with the least num¬ 
ber ol hospital beds per 10,000 persoiw were 
all southern, 'Hio minimum considered to 
bo necessary in 1940 was 4 beds per 1,000 
people. Yet the Southern Btateb in that 
year had only about 2.2 beds per 1,000 peo¬ 
ple. No Southern State was up to this 
minimum. 

The 12 highest-lncome State.s have 4.3 
beds per 1,000 persons and the lowest 12 per 
capita income States have 2.1 per 1,000 j)or- 
Boiis. The latter, of course, were largely 
Southern States. 

In 1944, 4.5 to 5 general beds was consid¬ 
ered a good standard for each 1,000 people. 
Yet, m States like Georgia and Alabam.!,. tho 
rates W'ere below 2.5 beds per 1.000 persons. 

In 1944 we find a rate of 2.5 general and 
special hospital beds per 1,000 people in tho 
South. The rate for the Northeast w’as 4.8 
and for the Western States 4.1 such beds 
per each 1,000 individuals. 

The w’ealth of a State also determines hos¬ 
pital occupancy. For example, New York 
which had 5.4 general and special beds per 
1,000 persons in 1944 had an occupancy rate 
In its hospitals of 74 percent. Mississippi, 
with 1.8 beds per l.OOO had an occupancy 
of 57 percent. In New York each patient in 


n hospital averaged about X.4 days, Missis¬ 
sippi provided only 0.38 days to each patient 
despite a record of greater 111 health in that 
State. 

Is it any wonder that the South has a lower 
education level than the rest of the coun¬ 
try? Is it any wonder that the wealthy 
States of the North and the West pay their 
more unfortunate citizens BiibBtantlnlly 
mciio than our Southern States? The 
amounts i>aid In the South are a pittance on 
Which they can hardly exiat. 

We find 341,200 selective-service registrants 
rejected because of tho lack of education, as 
of September 1, 1943. Tho number of Ne¬ 
groes rejected for this reason was six to seven 
times the number of white men rejected and 
equaled over oiie-hulf of tho total rejections 
UjV this cause. 

In Georgia, the rejection rates for lack of 
education were about 15 per 100 registrants 
and in Alabama 16 per 100 registrants. No 
wonder—the average 1939 school expenditure 
per pupil ill Georgia was $17 and in Alabama 
$15. On the other hand, look at New York 
City or Massachusetts. The rate of rejections 
for educational deficiencies was less than 1 
per 100 in New York City and 1^/2 per 100 
leglfitrants examined in MassachUMetts, The 
city of Now York epent $157 for the educa¬ 
tion of each pupil in 1939 and Massachusetts 
expended $115 per pupil. 

'I’he Southern States, which have a lower 
per capita income than most other States 
spend much leas on the average for educating 
Its young people. For example, Alabama 
with a per capita Income in 1940 of $782 per 
person between 6 and 20 years of age spent 
$.22.77 on education for each such person in 
1942. Georgia with an Income of $960 per 
school age person spent $24.93 and Florida 
with $1,708 expended $41.70. The Nation in 
1940 got an Income of $2,043 per school age 
person and gave each one in return $55.69 
worth of education. New York with $3,592 
gave $91.07 and California with $3,575 gave 
$105.69. 

There Is no question that the State bene¬ 
fits by giving its young people opportunities 
for better education. The 1040 census shows 
that 50 percent of the people who had com¬ 
pleted college or beyond had Incomes of 
$5,000 or more per year, 39 percent of those 
who attended high school had annual In- 
cf^mes at this level. Only 11 percent of those 
who had 8 years of schooling or less had 
incomes as high at this. 

That proportion of a State’s Income spent 
on education is not indicative of neglect of 
education. States like Georgia. Alabama, and 
Ml8.MB.slppl spend a.s great (and a greater) 
proportion of their incomes on education as 
wealthy States like California, Washington, 
and New York. But the average school ex¬ 
penditure per average classroom or per pupil 
is many times higher In the richer States. 
Of the 10 States with the lowest expendi¬ 
tures for schools per average classroom in 
1938 39, 9 were Southern States. 

In April 1946, the avertrge old-age assist¬ 
ance payment in the United States was 
$31.34. The highest paying State was Wash¬ 
ington with $63.14. Look at Georgia which 
doled out $12.67; Alabama, $16.92, and Flor¬ 
ida, $30.21. Yes, nn aged citizen had to get 
thcoc meager sums after he underwent a 
humiliating means test. 

The average payment In April 1946. in 
aid to the blind was $33.85. California and 
Washington paid us much as $58 u month. 
The blind person in Georgia received $15.45, 
$17.66 in Alabama, and $31,41 in Florida. 

The average payment in the United States 
for April 1946 to families with dependent 
children was $63 82. One hundred dollars, 
the highest amount, was paid by Washing¬ 
ton. Georgia doled out $26.73; Alabama, 
$28.29, and Plorlda, $34.12. 

Dr. Frank Obatiam. one of the great 
leaders of the southern conference, has pro¬ 
posed a 10-poliit proLram as a solution to 
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many of the economic and social problems 
of the South. Furthermore, I am heartily 
In accord with the program for democracy 
In southern agriculture, which Is so com¬ 
petently set forth in the November 1946 
Issue of the Southern Patriot. 

‘‘SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN WEL¬ 
FARE—^TEN-POINT PROCRAM 
“(By Frank Graham) 

“1. Elimination of discriminatory freight 
rates which have for so long been barriers 
to the development of the South. 

“2. Federal and State aid for building hos¬ 
pitals and rural health centers and the ex¬ 
pansion of the few remaining SUite 2-ycar 
medical schools Into standard 4-year med¬ 
ical schools. 

“3. Federal aid to the Slates for the publlo 
schools without Federal control and in¬ 
creased pay and equal pay for teachers of 
equal competence as steps toward providing 
equal educational opportunities for all 
youth. 

“4. To help to provide the desperately 
needed doctors and luivses lor the hospitals 
and rural-health centers. 

“6. More and diversified Industries in the 
South and responsible bargaining between 
organized businesses and organized labor as 
the foundation for cooperation In fair em¬ 
ployment and maximum production for the 
maintenance of justice and peace In the 
world. 

"6. The 65-cent Federal minimum wage in 
Interstate Industries and Slate minimum 
wages in intrastate Industries, State and 
public employees to correspond to the Fed¬ 
eral minimum. 

"7. Moj'o diversification of agriculture, 
promotion of agricultural societies, farm and 
home owiiershif) and the eHiublishmcnt of 
n clear and equitable status lor farm ten¬ 
ants and share croppers. 

“8. Additicmal State and Federal support 
of both agriculture and industrial research 
and lundainental scientllic. economic, his¬ 
torical. BocUil and humanistic research as 
in dispensable to southern production and 
human well-being. 

“9. The development of great university 
and college centeis in the Soulh. 

“10. fcJUite aid for county-wide llbrurles for 
adult education, woikcrs education, i.nsLi- 
tuto of govcriiiiient, Stale syinphonioe and 
lolk government.” 

The Southern Patriot program lor agricul¬ 
ture incluaes: 

1. Governmental purchase of largo units 
of Innd with resale to farmers and tonfiuts 
at low rnl(’s and expansion of the Fanncra 
Home Administration pr<’-grani. 

2. Adequate low-ca'd credit to farmers for 
acquisition of land, uiachlnery, livestock, 
housing and Icrtllizer. Amendment of the 
Cl I bill of rights to provide direct Goveru- 
nK'iit loans to veterans, 

8. Govorninontal assistance to farm co- 
operativc‘5. 

4, Granting of certain legal rights to ten¬ 
ants and suarc croppers. 

6. Coverage of larni labor under various 
labor and social-welfare Laws. 

6. 1‘Apanijion of inaltli, homsing, educa¬ 
tion and pubhc-weUarc programs lor south¬ 
ern rural areas. 

7, Removal of p')ll-tnx laws, passage of 
antllynchiiig laws and outlawing of white 
primaries. 

I have little to add to these splendid pro- 
prams. I should like to suy however, that 
tiiere should be a basic gjiUllng prluciple, 
namely, that the Pocieral Ciovernment must 
equalize economic and social opportunities 
throughout the Nation. It is high lime that 
the South shared more equitably in Federal 
aid for human welfare. The present system 
of matching Federal moneys with State funds 
fails to equalize the Ihianoal burdens of eco¬ 
nomic and social welfare throughout the Na¬ 
tion. To assist the low-income States It is 
necessary that Federal participation recog¬ 


nize differences In the present financial 
status of each State. States with low per 
capita income must receive a higher propor¬ 
tion of assistance from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment than the States with high per capita 
Income. 

What Is also needed In the South Is a well- 
planned chain of TVA’s, a soil-conservation 
program, a reforestratlon program and a 
carefully developed plan to develop our nat¬ 
ural resources. 

This is a program for economic and sticlal 
welfare. It Is a program which progressive 
democracy offers for human happiness. On. 
th ‘ other hand, what do the Republicans offer 
the American people. Budget slashes, tax 
cuts, high prices, food and other shortages, 
housing shortages. It Is a program for the 
few at the expense of the many. It Is a pro¬ 
gram of scarcity which will lead us to de¬ 
pression and unemployment. 

The third phase of the program deals with 
human liberties. These are grave times for 
the South. The anll-Dcmocrats are In the 
saddle. They are riding the southern people 
like herd—Just as they did after the end 
of the Civil War and World War I. We know 
about the Columbians of Atlanta, the Tnl- 
madges of Georgia, the lynchlngs In Mis¬ 
sissippi, the depredations heaped upon 
American citizens throughout the South, the 
“white supremacy” primaries of Soulh Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama. Other States, 
like Arkansas and others, talk of following 
suit. Therein lies the danger. The fires of 
racial hatred have been lit In the South. 
The poison seeds of Hitlerian creeds have 
beco sown. 

Shall lovers of liberty and human happl- 
nera cringe In fear belore these fires, or per¬ 
mit these seeds to grow In the American soil. 
“No,” I say. Americans have never given way 
to tyranny, despotism, or autocracy. They 
have reblsted until their forces were strong 
enough to beat down the enemy. 

There Is a gentle mist settling h(‘forc the 
winds blow. It will rise Into a storm. The 
wrath of God v>rUl put out these fires and 
wnrh away these poisonous embryos. 

P’or In the South today the forces of pro¬ 
gressive democracy are behind this gather¬ 
ing storm. With the help of progressive 
I>mt)crnt.s elsewhere, the Arnalls of Georgia, 
Folsoms of Alotaamn, the Perrys of Tennes¬ 
see. the Grahams of North Carolina will rise 
to defeat the antl-Dcmocratlc forces In this 
country. There Is no place In the Democratic 
Party lor people who have no regard for 
humnn welfare and liberty. 

All other believers in our program must 
back up these leaders. The Southern Con- 
feience for Human Welfare must take 11 .s 
position In the front lines of the force.s of 
southern democracy to achieve victory. The 
conference must become the bulwark In the 
rebirth of the South, It must become the 
South of Jofferron, of Patrick Henry, of the 
Georgians at Kings Mountain. It mu.st be 
the South in which the most immortal of 
all documenl.s must he {Tlvcn the breath of 
liie again. This is our program. It is your 
duty to curry on. 


A Tribute to Peter J. McGuire as Father 
of Labor Day 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. It Is 
appropriate that on each succeeding 
Labor Day» exercises are held in Arling¬ 


ton Cemetery, located near the city of 
Camden, N. J., to honor Peter J. Mc¬ 
Guire, known as the father of Labor 
Day, who was buried there in 1S06, the 
year he passed on into the Great Beyond. 

Mr. McGuire was born in Dublin, Ire¬ 
land, in 1852. At an early age he came 
to this country. He identified himself 
with trade-union activities, and, even¬ 
tually became general secretary of the 
Carpenters nnd Joiners International 
Union. In his effort to achieve recogni¬ 
tion of labor’s rights, he advocated the 
setting aside of a fixed day each year to 
be known as Labor Day. The day to be 
observed as a national holiday in tribute 
to labor and the workingman. In 1881 
he prompted New York’s Knights of La¬ 
bor to hold the first Labor Day parade up 
Fifth Avenue. In 1894 Congress an¬ 
swered his 20-year plea and made Labor 
Day a national holiday. Since that time 
Labor Day has become a fixture in our 
national holidays and each year receives 
the recognition it is entitled to have. 
Well may it be said that Peter J. Mc¬ 
Guire is the father of Labor Day. 

The tribute that is yearly paid to this 
great man is well deserved. We consider 
it an honor that he made his home in our 
city of Camden. He died in our city a 
poor but respected man. Though poor 
in earthly goods, he was rich in the honor 
and respect of his fellow man. His mem¬ 
ory has continued through all the years 
that have intervened as a wholesome in¬ 
fluence. His allegiance to the cause of 
labor is even yet an inspiration to all who 
believe in the dignity and importance of 
labor and the rights of workers. 

There can be no higher compliment 
paid to this great man than for each to 
seek to emulate his character, his high 
regard for principle, his unswerving be¬ 
lief in the rights of man and his loyalty 
to America. 

A fitting tribute to this great labor 
leader has been paid by the Courier-Post, 
of Camden, N. J., in an editorial in the 
issue of September 1950, entitled “Free 
Labor, Pi’ee America Involve Same Prin¬ 
ciple.” It reads as follows: 

Free Labor, Free America Involve Same 
Principle 

During his term of office as general secre¬ 
tary of the Carpenters and Juhiers Interna¬ 
tional Union a young trade-unionist who had 
come to this country from Dublin at an early 
age presented a motion to the Central Labor 
Uijluii of New York City that: 

“A day be set aside, a festive day. ns a 
tribute to labor and the workingman; and on 
this day there should be a parade and a pic¬ 
nic where speeches would be made by trade- 
unionists and sympathize! 8.” 

Peter J- McGuire’s motion was adopted, 
and a huge doinonstratian was held on Sep¬ 
tember b, J8R2, In New York In which thou- 
Fands of people look part. It was America’s 
first Labor Day celebration. 

Tv/i'lvp years later, sfUT a long and deter¬ 
mined fight against bitter opposition, Con¬ 
gress proclaimed the first Monday In Septem¬ 
ber a national holiday to be known as Labor 
Day. 

Down the years the holiday has been ob- 
Efrved and has come to meet universal ac¬ 
ceptance as the one on which we pay our 
rerpects to the man who works for a living, 
the man who has literally built this America 
of ours. 

Many of us tend to lose sight of the original 
objective of tiiis boll Ji y, as w’c do of others. 
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^ regard It as merely an occasion for 
frivolity, for plain and fancy loadng. It has 
become more and more a day for clambakes, 
political speeches, picnics, and the torture 
of driving homeward after the last long sum¬ 
mer week end at the shore. 

Peter J. McGuire wished this to be a festive 
day, as indeed it should be. But he also 
wished it to be a serious day, a day lor con¬ 
templating the advances America and Ameri¬ 
can labor have made under a system which 
believes in the dignity of labor, labor’s right 
to organize and gain economic security by 
concerted action. In contrast with tlie totali¬ 
tarian systems which have enslaved labor 
along with management and made both the 
helpless serfs of a faceless slate that denies 
all human dignity. 

Today south Jersey pays its annual tribute 
to McGuire, who adopted Camden ns his 
home and died at 204 Byron Street in 1900, 
with a pilgrimage to his grave in Arlington 
Cemetery, Pennsauken, and memorial serv¬ 
ices there sponsored by Camden’s Central 
Labor Union. 

As we renew our homage to the memory 
of this great Camden eliizen. let us rededi- 
riite ourselves to the principles on which lie 
founded I.abor Day. 

Where labor is Irce, as it is free In America, 
the people arc free. Where labor is not Iree 
the people cannot be Iree. 

Freei labor mav produce occasional excesses, 
but they are relatively lew. We belie\c it is 
better to allow' labor to police itself .against 
such excesses, as it clufs and will, than to 
adopt police state method.s toward labor. 

We now arc lii a crisis that may Involve 
many of xis for the rest ol our live.s. Tim 
security of must bo our central aim 

lor a long time lu come. 

The se'-Linly ol labor’s true rights is 
wrapped up in the security of America. A 
friend ol one is a friend of the other, a fott 
ol one a foe ol the oiher. 


Lattimore: Dreyfus or Hiss? 

extension op remarks 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE*; OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 (lenislativc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled “Latti¬ 
more: Dreyfus or lliss'.^" written by 
Eugene Lyons, and published in the New 
Leader on September 2, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LATTiMorK: Ducyfus or Hiss? 

(By Eugene Ijyons) 

During the recent Inquiry Into charges of 
Communist Inflltral Ion of the Stale Depart¬ 
ment, Dr. Owen LalUmore made a number 
of statementR to the Tydiiigs committee and 
the press, flatly denying that lie had ever 
been friendly to communism, let alone an 
agent or spy as charged by Senator Josei^h 
McCarthy and others. Now he has brought 
together and elaborated these statements 
Into a small book: Ordeal by Slander. 

Dr. Lattimore presents his narrative as a 
black-and-white political morality play. His 
accusers figure (in hie wife’s words) as “the 
powers of darkness,*’ bent on frame-up and 
not beyond the arts of forgery. His friends 
and defenders, including several Commu¬ 
nists, figure as angels of light, sometimes 


stubborn but always sincere. For himself 
he reserves the role of a latter-day Job, the 
truth-seeking savant afflicted and badgered 
by hysterical witch hunters. 

The book, of course, cannot be considered 
In a vacuum, on Its own merits—as most 
reviewers have done. A Judgment based 
solely on the author’s testimony makes as 
little sense us the premature Judgments of 
certain Jubilant souls after Alger Hiss first 
testified before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Guilty or innocent, a 
Dreyfus or a Hiss, Dr. Lattimore*s role in the 
Asian debacle has been Intricately woven 
Into larger affairs: The organized propaganda 
that “sold” the Chinese Communists to 
Americans a.s reformers independent of Mos¬ 
cow': the Amerabla scandal; the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Infiltrated by key Com- 
niunists, which during critical years supplied 
personnel and guidance to Government 
np.eneles. 

The current Amerlc.an plight in Asia Is at 
least a partial consequence of blundering 
policies geared to misunderstanding and 
tolerance of the Chinese Communlbls, tragic 
lemponzing. calculated nppensemenls ol the 
Soviet Union and its fiftli columns on that 
continent. Those policies were shaped and 
nurtured by an array of people, inside and 
outside the Government, that Included—to 
cite types--Philip Jaffc, Lauehlin Currie, Ed¬ 
gar '’now, Harriet L Moure, Alger Hiss. Ired- 
erlfk Vanderbilt Field, John K. Fairbniik, 
T A. Bi.sson, Edward C. Carter, Philip C. Jes¬ 
sup ' and Owen Iiattimore. 

Against this backr;ruund, one w'ould sup¬ 
pose that r.enouB newt.puperb and reviewers 
W'ould approach a Iriiiikly self-detencUng 
book by Dr. Lattimore criiicnlly. One would 
expect them, lii delerence to conunon sen.se, 
to examine the other side of the story, to 
ask Ihemselves: 

‘ Why. ol all the left-wing experts on the 
Far East, many of them louder and more 
reeklc.ss in riding Stalin’s wave of the future, 
has the .^scholarly Dr. Lattimore been .singled 
out tor the alleged slanders? Even grant¬ 
ing tlie existence of a sinister China lobby, 
how come lliut tills bo-lnnocont professor 
was selected as the sacilftclal gout? Vil¬ 
lains aie not necessarllv idiots. With so 
many more* vulnerable characters ou hand, 
W'lint prompted tliein to pick lor assa-sslna- 
tion a character a.s pure us the one limiicd 
In Dr. LutUmore’s self-portrait?” 

Yet solely on the professor’s ex parte 
account, the initial rcview.s In the metropoli¬ 
tan pre.*^s rntliy vehemciilly and W'lthoul res¬ 
ervation the author’s extreme opinions of 
himself and his detractors. Both the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune Sunday 
book .'^entions feature these offhand verdicts 
on their front pages. The Herald Tribune 
review, moreover, i.s done by Dr. F.alrbank, 
who (according to Lattimore, p. 20rt) sent 
out telegrams to a Rmg list of Far Eastern 
experts suggesting that they write to Sena¬ 
tor Tydingh in liattlnrmre’s delctibc. A more 
cynleally logrolling choice of reviewer eau 
liardly bo Imagined, short of the author him¬ 
self. The follownng morning the dally critics 
of the same pap('rs roncurred. 

The nearest these reviewers come to glanc¬ 
ing outside the page.s of the book Is in ri lcr- 
eiico to the exoneration of Dr. Lattimore by 
the Democrats on tlie Tydlngs committee. 
This they again neeept uucritlcnljy, although 
the Tydin^.s lii\eKligation w'as a crudely 
partipan affair, adjourned before it had ex¬ 
plored the edges of Its vital ftH.slgnment, 

Ordeal by Slander was put out by Little, 
Brown, whobe editor has been one of the 
Nation's most eminent fellow travelers for 
years. It was instantly snapped up by the 
equally pro-Boviet Book Find Club (the New 
Leader, October 16, 1949). With no less 
alacrity It began serial publication in the 
New York Compass, successor to the late 
unlamented PM. Its generous advertisements 
presented enthusiastic endorsements by such 


Impartial Judges as William L. Shlrer, James 
P. Warburg. Prof. K. P. Mather, and Edgar 
Snow. 

SLANDER WORKS TWO WAYS 

These eulogies are all full of righteous In¬ 
dignation. They cry out against accusation 
without adequate proof. But they fall to 
notice that in crediting Lattimorc’s version 
at lace value they make themselves party 
to the slanders throughout the book—with¬ 
out a shred of proof—against Louis Budeii/, 
Freda Utley. Alfred Kohlberg, and others 
who claim that the author has been playing 
a pernicious Communist game. 

Surely they command enough logic to 
realize that in unreservedly approving this 
bo(.k they arc acciiBing ot hers of the heinous 
crime of framing uii innocent man. 

I have .stressed the literary reaction to the 
book because that frieems to me deeply per¬ 
tinent to the current world crisis. It sug- 
gerls a climate ci eonfu.slon with respect to 
rommunlf.m, and supports the terrifying 
conrlusloii tliat on the Intellortual level 
America today is more dismully unarmed 
than on the military level. 

Recently > too recently to be dealt with 
In Oideal by Slander—it was dncloscd that 
Owen Lattlmoro in September 1949 bought 
a half iiiteiest in a Bethel. Vt., property 
Lorn Vilhjalnuir Stefans.soii. a forthright 
pro-CommuniKt, end that jointly they sold 
It a itw moiilhs Inter U» an outright Com- 
muabt. OrcJwiiy Southard, the party’s 1942 
candidate lor CJovcnior of Alabanm. 

Not too recently to be dealt with in the 
book—but pasaecl over in silence lii Its 
17 a|',e.s—It was revealed that Dr. Lattimore 
IS honf)iary vice president of a R^d front, 
Indu.sco. lor “technical aid" to Communist 
C!hina, and that hx.s wile l:i secretary of 
tho organization. Among others involved 
I'l tho enteniri^e are sucli notoriou.s party- 
liners as Pliilip Jnlle, Maxwell Elcwart, Hugh 
DeLacy. R('V. B Herrington lilttell. Of its 
Zl direetons, 12 have also been pionilnenlly 
as.socialea vilh the leading fiont of tho 
China Communist lobby, the Committee lor 
a Democratic F'ar EasLern Policy, identified 
a.s subversive by the Allorncy Ceneial. 

For a period of 4 years, 1937-41, Dr. Lnt- 
timore .served on the editoiial board of tho 
Communist mouthpiece Amernsia, edited by 
JriiTe, who pleaded guilty in the e.sp1onago 
ei'fe centered In that p(‘riodlnnl. Dr. Lattl- 
inoie says that since tho spy case did not 
break until 1945, he hu.s nuliilng to explain. 
It is not ea.sy to believe, however, that a 
man of his political perspicacity never caught 
on that Amerasia wos a Communist organ, 
'i’he fact that nearly all tin* accused in tho 
Boy casi* were close colleagues of Lattimore, 
and that two of tlieiii were at hia home Ju.st 
before their arre.st, adds to the mouutHiri of 
coincidences. 

Br. Lattimore was assoeiatefi at various 
limes with Red finnts like the National 
U»nergenc*y Conference for Protection of 
Human lilghlR, the Wa.shington Committee 
To Aid China, the American Writers Con- 
gresh. AUliough this was widely publlclzc'd 
by his accusers—and long before McCarthy 
came on the Hcene—tho hook avoids so much 
as. an allusion to It. 

'Phe Soviet purges of the late thirties 
rightly became a test ol the “loyalty” of so- 
callcd friends of the Soviets. Dr. Lattimore 
pas.sed the teat with living eolors. In his 
own magazine, Pacific Affairs, l»o wrote in 
19'<8 that the Moscow blood trials “souiitl 
to me like democracy.” 

Dr. I,atl.imf»rc was welcomed to Ycnan, 
Chinese Communist fctronghold. In 1937, at 
a time when only “friendly” investigators 
were given this privilege. His fellow-travel¬ 
ers included Mr. and Jaffc and T. A. 
Bisson. But the professor, by ihc testimony 
of the Amerasia editor In Uie New Masses, 
did not limit himself to InvLVjtlgating. “Our 
visit to Yenan,” Jaffc* wroLe, “was climaxed 
by a huge mass meeting aodrcs.sed by ChU 
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Teh, Bisson, Lnttlmore, and myself. • • ♦ 

In 1947 Dr. Lnttimore was chosen by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to go to China on a mission. 
Tho summons was conveyed to him by 
Lauchlin Currie. 'T don’t know who buk- 
gested my name to Mr. Currie.” Dr. Latti- 
mure has testlfled. Some unkind guessing 
on the mystery is IncHcapable when we re¬ 
call that Mr. Currie has been identified ua 
ft prominent cog in the SovieU’ Washington 
'^apparatus” by both Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chuinberh, whose charges thuh lar 
have stood the test of tlnio and probing. 

Ono of the more funtastlc opitsodes in the 
annals of Conmuuilst be!uddlcmcnt war. the 
Junket of Vico President Henry A. Wallace to 
Magadan, the all-slave; lorccd-labor urea in 
tiio fDuviet Par L'list. Mr. Wallace talked of 
freedom and deiuocrocy to an uudjence of 
convicts and guards under the illusion that 
they were “pioneers” like those who settled 
our Wr^st. His political expert and mentor 
on that Journey w'as Dr. Lattlinoro, who, 
alas, did not bother ti) toll Ins Vice Probi- 
dciit the facts of biberinn life. And his own 
report, In the National Geographic of Decem¬ 
ber 1944, desciibes Magadan admiringly 
without a word about Ita lurced-labor bat¬ 
talions. It was, ns William Henry Cham¬ 
berlin put it in the New Leader recently, as 
if an American had described Dachau or 
Buchonwald gushingly without a hint of tho 
inmato.s’ true condition. 

ypaco does not allow me to continue this 
inventory of symptomatic data. No one of 
these facts, standing alone, means much. 
Even all together they do not prove that Dr. 
Lattlmore was on Stalin’s payroll. But I 
submit, 111 all conscience, that they do cast 
doubt on his denials of Communist sympa¬ 
thies and associations. I submit that they 
cast doubt on tho good sense of those who 
rushed to acclaim the book and blackguard 
Lattimore’s accusers without some elemen¬ 
tary research beyond Its pages. 

WHY NO SUITS? 

Dr. Lattlmore and his reviewers convey the 
Impression that the author, out In Afghan¬ 
istan on a UN mission, was surprised and 
shocked by tho Senator’s accusations. The 
truth is that roughly tho same charges had 
been made, lii print and verbally, for many 
years. He makes much of McCakthy's re¬ 
fusal to give up tho protection of congres¬ 
sional immunity. But he docs not explain 
why he did not sue when others, protected 
by no immunities, made similar accusations 
111 writing. 

I have before me a widely circulated letter 
dated March 18. 1947, in which substantially 
the McCarthy charges were set down, though 
in BoinewhHL more guarded language. Lattl- 
moro himself (his alleged surprise in Kabul 
notwlthstondlng) says at one point, “These 
were charges that had been put out for years 
by Alfred C. Kohl berg.” For an educator 
ftnd writer whoso reputation for objectivity 
Itt hlft main capital, Dr. Lattlmore was 
strangely remiss in reacting, especially in 
view of his present pose of eagerness to sue. 

Probably the most impressivo single piece 
of evidence—which the Tyding.T commlttoo 
chose not to pursue—was provided by a for¬ 
mer Red general, now an American citizen, 
whom the press identilled as Alexander Bar- 
mine. Dr. Lattlinore’s handling of this Item 
seems to me signilicant through Its omis¬ 
sions. 

According to reports predating Senator 
McCarthy's IntruBloii, Mr. Barmlne appar¬ 
ently claims that his superior in Moscow— 
not Just another general making small talk, 
mind you, but the Chief of Soviet Military 
Intelligence, General Berzin, discussing busi¬ 
ness with a colleague—named two Americana 
as his agents in the Far East. One of these 
allegedly was Lattlmore. How does ordeal 
by slander deal with this accusation? 

To begin with, the author implies that 
this was a brand-new witness of whose exist¬ 


ence he had not known. In that case, he was 
about tho only one active In Par East and IPR 
affairs who had not yet heard the Barmlno 
charge, whatever its worth. It was no secret 
that the story had been told In detail to the 
FBI long, long ago, and to others since then. 

Secondly, Dr. Lattlmore sums up the snp- 
popcd Barmlne story as follows: “McCarthy's 
Red general charge was an ln.‘;inuution that 
the Institute of Paclflc Relations v as in 1938 
a tool of Soviet lutclllgenco.” But in tho 
context of his own ca^e the essence of tho 
story was precisely the part ho somehow does 
not mention: not an Insinuation taut a spe¬ 
cific allegation that he, Lattlmore, had been 
reported by the tt»p Boviet intelligence offi¬ 
cer ns an agent. Having concealed the real 
point from his readerB, the pages Lattlmore 
then devotes to the queEtlon become so much 
futile lluHlng of water. 

FBI INFORMERS 

Dr. Laitimoro generously concedes that in¬ 
filtration of our Government by subversives 
is a serious problem the American jicople have 
u right to solve. Yet he has only angry con¬ 
tempt for Americans, whether repentant 
former comrades or PHI agents, who help 
to uncover them. One of the agents, who 
had given 10 years to gathering Information 
by posing as a Communist, is told oil as the 
ordinarily despised common informer. 

In fact, anyone who tells on Bubversivea 
is labeled “informer” in Laitimore’s book. 
Who but “informers.'* voluntcera or Govern¬ 
ment plants, are best equipped to unmask 
infiltrated Communists? Dr. Laitimoro 
doesn't answer that one. 

The only cx-CommunistB for whom he has 
kind words, indeed, are the two who happen 
to be ex only In the technical sense that 
they were expelled from the party, namely, 
Browder and Bella Dodd. Them he describes 
as “sincere” and, along with Freddie Field, 
not the kind of people who would engage In 
conspiracies. 

Bella Dodd, incidentally, was brought into 
the Lattlmore drama, he revcalB, by a char¬ 
acter who calls himself a labor man, one 
Wellington Roe. Ihls Is one of the most 
dubious, and to me revealing, Incidents in 
tho book. It was Mr. Roe, in his zeal for 
Justice, who on his own dug up the Dodd 
woman as counterweight to Budenz and de¬ 
livered her to Lattirooro’8 lawyers. But it 
happens that this is not the first time Mr. 
Roe’s concern for Justice has moved him to 
act on his own—and always, by coincidence, 
of course, on the side of the comrades. He 
had made it hia private task previously to 
“expose” Jan Valtin and Walter Krivltsky. 

Tho “ordeal” part of the book peters out in 
unconscious comedy. Rarely, it develops, 
has a Job gotten off so lightly. “No more 
cruel or unusual punishment can be de¬ 
vised," Dr. Lattlmore exclaims, “than allow¬ 
ing a Senator to make charges against indi¬ 
viduals that he has not even attempted to 
substantiate with proof.” But the nearest 
he comes to pointing to social or economic 
sanctions against himself is the decision of 
a southern college to return 20 copies oi one 
of his books. 

“ORDEAL” LUDICROUS 

For the rest, everyone seems to have rallied 
to hia banner. Tydings smiles on him. Sen¬ 
ator CoNNALLY rcafsurcs him. Even a uni¬ 
formed Senate guard whispers eucotmage- 
ment in hi:; car. T;i.\l drivers cheer him on. 
Drew Pe;ir;:uu goes alLoul in his defense on 
the radio. Hia uiilvenaty faculty stages a 
triumphal reception lor hini. The Afghans 
(as he solemnly records) voice faith In 
his loyalty. Editorial writers and reporters 
are on his side. The National Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences insists that he 
lecture to them, and the pressure of new 
lecture and writing assignments grows 
heavier. Presumably he has put it on a bit 
thick, but if the half-hearted attempt to 


look Into his record has damaged him 
reparably, this book falls to prove It. 

Legislative Inquiries, like trials, cannot be 
limited to the demonstrably guilty. Were 
guilt 80 clearly known, there would normally 
bo no need for Inquiring. Unavoidably the 
searchlight picks up i>eoplo who may be 
innocent or, ao one critic said of Lattlmore, 
lacking in discretion. This is a sad by¬ 
product of tho democratic process w'hlch In¬ 
nocent men take in their stride. The Pujo 
committee, tho Teapot Dome Investigation, 
the LnPolletto committee all drew in eus- 
pects who were ultlmntcly cleared without 
permanent damage to their lives or hysterical 
books about their “ordeals.” 

The anguished wailing and hnndvTlnglng 
over hifi ordeal by the professor and his 
reviewers are pretty ludicrous, especially in 
the light of events in Korea and China. Even 
if his multifarious relations with Com¬ 
munists were merely Innocent stupidities 
(not incompatible with erudition)—even If 
his Influential views Just happened to be 
helplul to the Kremlin—It Is well that the 
facts are now public, as a warning against 
the man's unfitness as a policy mentor. 
Actually the Lattlmore case, of course, is 
only in its early stages. Vital facta have 
been revealed since the book's publication 
and others seem certain to come out. Those 
wdio now weep publicly over his distress may 
yet be as embarrnsBod as they were when the 
Hiss case was clarified. 


Color Television 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, a statement by me regardins: tho 
decision of the Federal Communications 
Commission on the controversial color 
television question, together with a 
letter I wrote to Chairman Coy, of the 
Commission, with regard to the matter. 

Tliere being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

On Friday, September 1. the Federal Com¬ 
munications CommlSRlon handed down its 
lung-nwaited decision on the controversial 
color television question. This determina¬ 
tion is one of the most Important ever made 
by the Communications Oommlsslon and, In 
general, in my opinion reflects much credit 
upon that body. 

In brief, the Commission's decision holds 
that of the three systems demonstrated to It 
during its 9 mouths of penetrating and ex¬ 
haustive hearings, Columbia Broadcasting 
System's color television was tho most ad¬ 
vanced now. The Commission is anxious 
that tho public be protected from early ob¬ 
solescence of tho black-and-white television 
sets It is now buying and therefore ruled 
that if manufacturers agree to build new sets 
capable of receiving Columbia's color pic¬ 
tures, it will not make a final decision for 
Columbia's color at this time. Thus, if a 
substantial number of manufacturers notify 
the Commission within 30 days that they 
will begin building such sets, the Commis¬ 
sion will hold further hearings and witness 
additional demonstrations of several new 
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and /or Improved color systems beglnnlnK De¬ 
cember 5 of this year to determine whether 
or not such color systems come up to the 
basic minimum standards which the Com¬ 
mission has laid down. If, on the other 
hand, the manufacturers refuse to build sets 
on which Columbia’s color system may be 
received, the Commission will issue n final 
drcifiioii ordering commercial operation on 
the basis of the Columbia system. 

It seems to me that by following this prac¬ 
tice, the Commission wisely has not closed 
the door to possible basic Improveinonts In 
color television now. In addition to RCA and 
CTI who demonstrated their color systems to 
the Commls.sion during the hearings, and 
who now claim major improvements in their 
systems, there are a number of new systems 
in the laboratories and on drawing boards 
for which great claims are made and who.«e 
Inventors and makers will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to pre.'^ent them to the Commission 
for practical, working tests. If they are only 
half as good as some of the claims being 
made lor them, the American people are go¬ 
ing to have superb color television. 

While I have no doubt that the Commis¬ 
sion’s decision will be criticised, it seems to 
me that unbiased, fair-minded people will 
generally agree that the decision wn.s ns good 
a one iis could be made now under all the cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing and Is dotliiltoly 
therefore In the public Interest. It is slg- 
nlflcnnt that for the most part the decision 
v.'as unanimous by all seven Commissioners. 
Three Commissioners difTercd only as to the 
Implementation of it, two holding that the 
Commission should have finaliml now and 
picked the Columbia system, while one felt 
that the final decision should be deferred 
even longer than the majority held. 

Since the Senate Commitler on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce had taken a clu.se and 
continuing Interest in the color television 
ciuesllon, I wrote Chairman Wayne Coy. of 
the Cornnilssion, a brief comment last week 
after the decision was j.ssued. 

September 2, 1960. 

lion Wavne Coy, 

Chamnun, Federal ComvxunwaUons 
Co V 1 171 umiov, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Wayne: I want to take this occasion 
to congratulate the Federal Communications 
Commission for having reached a decision on 
the important color television question. Ac¬ 
cording to reports, none of those Intimately 
ailected by the decision Is wholly pleased: but 
this is no reflection on the decision. Rather, 
It indicates how difficult and complex are the 
points which had to be resolved. 

Ii Is, of course, particularly gratifying to 
me that the Commission unanimously agreed 
and emphasized “that color is an Important 
improvement in television broadcasting, 11 
adds both apparent definition and realism In 
pjctuies. It opens up whole new fields for 
effective broadcasting, rendering lifelike and 
exciting scenes where color Is of the essence 
• * * color Is * * * a fundamental 

improvement in television. * * ♦'* The 

cicri'^ion tarings very close the day when this 
gicftt now improvement in the art will serve 
the American people. 

The exhaustive and penetrating hearings 
which the Commission held are a credit to 
you and your colleagues. The earnest and 
painstaking attention which each Commis¬ 
sioner brought to bear upon the very difficult 
and extremely technical problems Involved 
has been most reassuring to the members of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, who have followed the matter 
closely. 

Leaving the door partly ajar, affording an 
opportunity to the Johnny-come-latelles, is a 
challenge to them to produce or step aside. 
Moreover, it Is In the best traditions of Amer¬ 
ican democracy and the free enterprise sys¬ 


tem since It does not foreclose improvements 
and advances which 1 am sure our American 
electronic science may bring out. I am sure 
the majority of the Commission will not per¬ 
mit this desirable approach to delay the com¬ 
mercial use of color. This will allay the fears 
of those who dl.ssent on the grounds that 
finality now Is essential. 

My thanks and commendation to you per¬ 
sonally and all of your colleagues for a diffi¬ 
cult Job well done and for the progress made 
thus fur. I know that every effort will be 
made to push forward rapidly the allocation 
decisions so that television will he made 
available to many more millions of our citi¬ 
zens who are waiting impatiently to have 
television in their homes. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Ed. C. John.son, 

Chairman. 

Why Does the United States Help the 
Russian Fur Industry? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN 'HIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 20, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
present policy of the United States seems 
to be based upon a desire to help Russia 
sell their goods in our country even 
though it is to the detriment of our own 
workers. This in my opinion is abso¬ 
lutely indefensible particularly when it 
is known that such goods are produced 
by forced labor. 

This subject was dealt with in a most 
comprehensive and forceful manner by 
Robert P. Huiicigh, Mutual Broadcast¬ 
ing System, on Wedne.sday, August 9, 
1950, in a broadcast report at that time. 
It deserves the attention and the seri¬ 
ous consideration of every American, 
and. In my opinion, the whole subject 
deserves investigation and remedial ac¬ 
tion by Congress. The report to which 
I refer is as follows: 

While the Security Council of the United 
Nations take.s a day off from the regular ses- 
Kions which have proved exasperatingly fu¬ 
tile, we have the opportunity to consider 
the delaying tactics of the Soviets in another 
agency of the United Nations and which 
have had tragic consequences. The news 
spotlight has not been turned on the ses¬ 
sions of the Economic and Social Council 
to reveal the stalling tactics and evasions 
of the Soviets as publicized these past 10 
clays by reporters covering the Security Coun¬ 
cil. Just as we now know the Soviet dele¬ 
gate at the Security Council never Intends 
to abide by any moral code, so have we had 
proof, time and again, that Moscow will 
never accede to any decision made by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations which will force Russia to abide by 
the articles of the UN Charter as It affects 
forced labor. Although the protests have 
been made that Russia is not living up to 
the articles of the UN on slave laboi—or cor¬ 
rective labor—the general press—with very 
few notable exceptions—has given little at¬ 
tention to an appalling situation. Much of 
Soviet Russia’s Industry Is geared to forced 
labor, and the product of Soviet slave-labor 
camps is being sold In this country in com¬ 
petition with the free American worker. 
This invasion of the American market by 


Russia results In the weakening of our own 
economy by destroying domestic employment 
and undermining prosperity which Is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the heavy financial burden 
wc now carry for the world. 

This trade with the cold-war enemy con¬ 
tinues even as we have indications that the 
presently “contained” war in Korea may ex¬ 
plode in literally a dozen different areas. It 
is now apparent that certain officials in 
Washington have seemed more concerned 
over maintaining the Soviet Oovernment’s 
exports to this country than In being genu¬ 
inely worried over the damage these exports 
are doing to American industries. For the 
past number of years the fur larmers of this 
country, many of them dltahlcd cx-Gl’s who 
were advised by the Veterans’ Admiiiletra- 
tlon to get Into the business of fur farming, 
have been trying to convince Washington 
that the importation of furs from the Soviet 
Union hn.s been detrimental to the country 
as well as to their indir^try. 

In the first place, American fur Imports 
have tripled since the war—and this year, 
according to the uuthorilative trade paper, 
V/omen’s Wear Daily, American participa¬ 
tion in the Russian lur sales In Leningrad 
have boon nliove last year—and this at a 
time when the affairs between this country 
and Soviet Russia have been deteriorating. 
Close to 100 Amencan fur buyers were able 
to obtain visas .and Journey to Leningrad 
for the big Rusfelan lur sale of hist month 
and it Is probable that $50,000,000 will be de¬ 
posited to the account of the Soviet Union In 
New York banks in payment for these Rus- 
.slan furs. Mo.scow has been wulllng to soil 
furs on the American market at almost any 
price la order to obtain the American dol¬ 
lar end since all the induatry in Riassla is 
controlled by state socialism, the government 
and not free individuals fixes the price In 
competition with the Anieriean lur farmers. 
And the Soviet Union stands accused by no 
less an authority than Iho American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor as running slave-labor camps 
where millions of individuals are forced to 
live under conditions Intolerable to free 
men. 

This allegation that human beings are 
forced into conditions of shivery is perhaps 
the gravest charge which could come before 
the United Nations—and the charge has 
h( en made, repeatedly—before the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN. The protest 
made by the A. F. ol L. underlined the fact 
that no country in the UN could afford to 
Ignore the growing evidence of appalling 
widespread use of forced labor In the Soviet 
Union. For enough information has come 
through the thick veil of Soviet secrecy to 
confirm that millions—perhaps as many as 
15,000,000—are forced In work camps by the 
Soviets and the product of their effort is be¬ 
ing sold on the American market in competi¬ 
tion to free American labor. According to 
the figures of the Department of Commerce, 
the Imports from Soviet Russia last year to¬ 
taled almost $42,500,000 while our exports 
to the U, S. S. R. are valued at only $6,6:6.000. 

If you w’onder what happens to that dol¬ 
lar difference of 35,000,000 in net earnings in 
Communist imports, you need only to reallzo 
the vast expenditures of the Soviet Union for 
propaganda and espionage—and for lawyer.s’ 
fees to defend Communists. Pur Imports 
alone have accounted lor as much as forty 
or fifty million In the years since the war 
and the buyers who are now on their visit 
to Leningrad lor fur buying may be expected 
to make this year’s purchases of Communist 
furs Just as high as ever. The Soviets arc 
cunning enough to make the most of the 
American woman’s penchant for nice 
things—and the many furs sold in this coun¬ 
try as luxuries are conceivably straight from 
a fur farm In Siberia maintained by Soviet 
slave labor. Thus, the United States has 
been unable to bring about any corrections 
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Of forced labor through the United Nations, 
even though the A. P. of L. has made com¬ 
prehensive surveys of slave labor In the 
Soviet Union and has demanded that the 
other nations compel Moscow to live up to 
the Charter of the LN. 

And second, the American fur farmer. In¬ 
cluding those disabled GI's who went Into 
fur farming on the? advice of the Veterans’ 
Administration, And it impossible to com¬ 
pete with the government-contioJied forced 
labor of Russia, and third, the excess Amer¬ 
ican dollars which Soviet Russia obtains are 
important in iinanciiig the subversive activ¬ 
ities of Communists In this country. 

The American people are entitled to know 
that Communist activities and Soviet slave 
labor Is being supported by the dollar/, paid 
for these Russian exports. And the Wash¬ 
ington ofHi’lals responsible cannot claim Ig¬ 
norance of the situation, lor the protests 
have been made in Congress and to the re¬ 
sponsible Ctovcrnmeiit deiiartnients. The 
laws of this country, by tnc way, arc em- 
pliatic in prohibiting the importation of 
gocids produced by slave or forced labor. 
Evidence In the hands of the American Fed¬ 
eration ot Labor—and evidence whicii has 
been presented before the Economic and 
Social Council of the Umted Nations— proves 
conclusively that slave labor camps arc a 
most important part of the economy of 
Soviet Russia. 

The procrastination on the part of Wash¬ 
ington officials Is certainly part and parcel 
of program of thoFC who have lashloned pol¬ 
icy during the past number of years which 
would be favorable to the Soviet Union, even 
if at the expense of the UnllecI Slatet.. 

That’s the top of the news as it looks from 
here. 


*‘From Korea Comes Word of the Daily 
Wonders Being Worked by Close Air 
Support of Ground Troops, Teamwork 
Which Is Fast Making the ^Gravel 
Crunchers’ and the ^"ly-Fly Boys’ 
Brothers Under the Skin”—Battle Re¬ 
port, Washington 

EXTENSION OF REIMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again 
last Sunday evening, the American 
people were given a realistic insight into 
the affairs of their Government in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.—again John Steelman, 
assistant to the President of the United 
States, presented the third in the series 
of teledocumentaries to explain to mil¬ 
lions of Americans within the scope of 
the medium of television, just what the 
problems are that are confronting the 
country and just what gave rise to the 
present international crises. 

Mr. Speaker, more important still, in 
this telecast. Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton, John Steelman and the National 
Broadcasting Co. arc bringing to Amer¬ 
icans everywhere a graphic pictorializa- 
tion of what the top-flight officials of 
Government as a whole, as well as in 
part, arti doing to meet these problems. 
Mr, Speaker, I know of no agency of 


Government, research Institutes, or any 
other type of private concern in these 
United States that is making a greater 
contribution to the vast problem of In¬ 
forming our people as to current affairs 
than the National Broadcasting Co. is 
doing in projecting this series of broad¬ 
casts. 

I am given to understand that the 
NBC, without a cent of expense to the 
Government and to produce this pro¬ 
gram, alone contributes the services of 
more than 50 NBC employees to work 
on, build up. and project this half-hour 
Sunday evening program, averaging 14 
hours each day. This is exclusive of the 
manpower and hours used by the won- 
cierfully cooperative and selfless public 
oiTicials who appear on the show. 

I'he show is definitely a must for all 
Americans—completely frank, unbiased, 
bipartisan, it is a news event broadcasted 
by Video by Americans and for Ameri¬ 
cans. 

II is written by NRC*s top script writer. 
Lou Hazam, produced by Ted Ayers, 
NBC s star news broadcaster. Its com¬ 
mentary l.s by Robert McCormick, favor¬ 
ably known to all of us on the Hill as one 
of the Nation’s top radio and TV com¬ 
mentators. 

A.dd to the skills, scientific, technical, 
literary, and dramatical ability of these 
men. the services of their eminent elec¬ 
tronic engineers, arti.sts, and directors, 
and one gets a full realization of the con¬ 
tributions that the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. is making to this Nation, become 
cr.ysial clear. 

Mr. Speaker, in projecting this pro¬ 
gram, Dr. John Steelman is bonding over 
backward to see that the public is fully 
iniormed of what must be done, what 
can be done. and. most of all, just what 
is being done by the Government and the 
people in this tense situation. 

He appears each week on this program 
and docs so in addition to and in the 
midst of many other pressing worries, of 
which the long arduous hours of seem¬ 
ingly endless conferences with respect to 
the rail strike is but one example. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Steelman and 
the National Broadcasting Co. to call 
upon all Federal agencies from time to 
time to contribute their share of in¬ 
formation to our people on all pertinent 
actvitics. While the cost to NBC is high, 
my good friend, Mr. Joseph McConnell, 
president of the network, is doing the 
program gratefully because, splendid 
American that he is, he feels that an in¬ 
formed American public is a victorious 
American pubic. 

The program was as follows: 

Batple Report, Washington 

(Production, Ted Ayers; script, Lou Hazam; 
commentary, Robert McCormick; film, NBC, 
Marine Corps, and Department of Defense; 
technical director, Sherman Hildreth; scen¬ 
ery and sets, Edward Camp, and graphic 
work, Joseph Ferrier.) 

(Guests: John Steelman, assistant to the 
President; Sgt. Prank Collins; Dr. Richard 
Moiling; Maj. Gen. Merwln Bilverthorn, 
United States Marine Corps; Brig. Gen. Jerry 
Jerome. United States Marine Corps.) 

Mr, McCoimxck. This Sunday in Korea, 
bombs celebrated the war’s 2-month birth¬ 
day. For a teledocumentary report from the 


men spearheading our defense, NBC once 
again turns its cameras upon the Nation’s 
Capitol. 

And from Washington comes report from 
the headquarters of our Army, Navy, end Air 
Force—whose field of battle In Korea finds 
Americans holding down a front line 6,000 
miles from home. 

Waiting to lead off our teledocumentary 
this ninth Sunday of the Korean conflict 
is John R. Steelman, who moat recently has 
been engaged with still another conflict at 
home. To wit, the Nation-wide railroad 
strike which could easily have bi ought to 
a standstill all rail movement of war mate¬ 
rials on the continent north of the Rio 
Grande—remember '47? 

For his personal report on where we now 
stand in this crisis, here Is the man who 
literally struggled hundreds of hours to keep 
the railroads of this Nation in operation— 
Dr. John Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good evening ladles and 
gentlemen. As all of you know, at 4 o’clock 
this ttlternoon, eastern standard time, the 
Government took over the operation ul must 
of the Nation’s railroads. 1 deeply regret 
this action had to be tal en in the public 
Interest and am glad that. In our democ¬ 
racy, such action is a rare occurrence. Dur¬ 
ing the past 3 weeks, I have spent about 
125 hours with the representatives of the 
railroads and the two unions which are in¬ 
volved. In addition, both parties have .spent 
many more hours conferring with their asso- 
ciutos. Up to the present time, no agree¬ 
ment has been reached, but, of course, some 
of these days, one will be—and the railroads 
will be returned to private operation. 

We are grateful that we live in a coun¬ 
try whore disagreements between woikers 
and employers can be decided at the con¬ 
ference table—wdierc men can meet each 
other as equals, and in most lnBtancc.s, reach 
agreement without disruption of production 
or service. In nations where tyranny ruleL, 
such negotiations would bo called a w^astc 
of time. Tlif3re would be nothing but a 
curt order—with prisons or a linng squad 
awaiting all who did not obey. The freedom 
and dignity of man Is unimportant—the 
.state and the tyrant all suffer. The Amer¬ 
ican way is possible only In a Nation of 
Ircemen. 

Now to another subject: In spite of the 
fact that men all over the world hate war 
and dream of peace, wars will be a constant 
danger until tyranny disappears from the 
face of the earth. In our Imperfect world, 
all we can do is to continue to work lor 
peace. But if war comes—as it has come in 
Korea, we must spare nothing which will 
make It less tragic. 

Tonight I want to take you on still an¬ 
other visit with Government officials from 
whom you will learn about some of the 
things your Government is doing to lighten 
the burden of war. Two general officers of 
the Marine Corps will tell you how marines 
are taught to take care of themselves—how 
they are supplied the best In armament— 
and the best in food—and what they are 
doing In Korea. One of the world’s out¬ 
standing physicians, who directs all the med¬ 
ical activities of the armed services, will 
tell you how your fighting men are pro¬ 
tected from disease under appalling condi¬ 
tions—and how they are restored to health 
if they are wounded, A lighting GI who 
Is now a patient In Walter Reed Army Hos¬ 
pital will tell you of his personal experi¬ 
ences—and how his life was saved. 

All these men are engaged In the battle 
to preserve your freedom-~each In his own 
sphere. And, back of them, are all the 
agencies of your Government. For your 
freedom—the freedom of every citizen is re¬ 
garded as hie most precious possession. With 
freedom to think—to act—and to do the 
things each man can do best, we have the 
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foundation for a world of plenty—and of 

pence. 

Mr. McCohmick. In sharp contrast with 
the strike front, Mr. Steelman reports in 
America, are the wounded now being re¬ 
turned homo from the battlefront. Meet 
Sgt. Frank Ct)lUii8 of New Hamp.shlre. 

Sergeant Collins. I was hit lute In the 
nlternoon somewhere In Korea. 1 got hit 
with nn automatic weapon of some kind. 
Alltr I got hit, I’sat down in a rice paddy, 
started hollering for a medic. There was no 
incfUc around. I sat there about 20 minutes 
and one of the boys from the outfit came 
along and put a tornlqu^t on my arm. Alter 
that ho helped me back behind the line. 
He look mo back and we picked up a Jeep. 
The jeep took me to the battulloii-ald slu- 
tion. Stayed there 15 minutes and they gave 
me a hypo. After that, an ambulance took 
ns back to the clearing .station. Stayed at 
the fieaniig station about 3 hoiiis; they gave 
me a shot of penicillin and another hypo. 
Took another ambulance to the evacuation 
station Stayed there overnight: took a train 
from there into Pusan. Operated on in Pu- 
aair. put a cn.st on me, and from Pusan took 
a boat to Fukuoka. Stayed there overnight; 
gave me penicillin. Totik an airplane to 
Osaka, Stayed there 9 days and they 
changed casts and gave me a lot more peni¬ 
cillin. Alter that we tot^k a train to Tokyo 
General Hospital. Got there at night. They 
said we would be alr-lift to the United Stales 
the next day. 

Mr. McCormick. At Washington's Walter 
Reed Hospital, medical men are amazed at 
the fine condition in which the wounded— 
like Sgt. Frank Collins, are being returned 
from a battle-front environment said to bo 
about the worst ever encountered by an 
American fighting force. The secret—speedy 
air-evacnation of the injured. And waiting 
beftjre t»ur cameras now in the Deiense arm’s 
top director of medical services, the "Father 
ol Air Evnc"—Dr. Richard L. Moiling. 

Dr. Meiltnc. These fighting men wounded 
In Korea are on the road to recovery today 
because the American people have provided 
the best military medical care available. 
One ol the most important parts of our 
medical service Is the system ol air trans¬ 
portation of patients, which we call "air 
evacuation.” 

Helicopters and small planes taring many 
of the patients to the field hospitals In 
Korea. Tho.se requiring spociul treatment 
are placed aboard planes bound for Japan. 
For those requiring more than 4 months’ 
ho.spltallzation our largest and most com¬ 
fortable pianos wing them across the Pacific, 
first lor an overnight stop at the big Army 
hospital in Honolulu and then to the air 
base at Fairfield, California. From this air 
tase they are then sent to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force hospitals throughout the 
United States. 

Our air evacuation system Is a true rx- 
ainiile of American teamwork In action. 
Secretary of Defense Johnson e.stahlished this 
system throughout the Armed Forces last 
October. Air Force and Navy flight sur¬ 
geons, nuri^es and technicians attend the 
jjatlonts while en route. The Military Air 
Train-port Service, the Air Force, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps fly the planes. Army, 
Navy and Air Force hospitals are used jointly, 
regardless of the uniform of the patient, both 
at home and overseas. 

Men severely wounded In Korea often are 
back in the United States within 10 to 12 
days. Last week In an Air Force hospital m 
Texas, I visited a patient who had been 
wounded In Korea just 7 days before. In 
spite of his wounds and with almost 8,000 
nir miles behind him, he was in excellent 
spirits and making a fine recovery. 

Here are the pictures to show you what 
I mean. 

Mr. McCormick. Somewhere In Korea— 
South Koreans spread out the parachute of 
an American pilot injured as he parachuted 


to earth, in order to guide a helicopter am¬ 
bulance signaled by radio. 

The pilot is carried out of a rice paddy and 
placed aboard the hellucoptcr which flies 
him to a point behind the lines. 

Here the pilot la transferred to a plane 
which will speed him to prompt medical 
attention. 

Dr. MriLiNG. That gives you a quick glimpse 
into the way the air evacuation system op¬ 
erates. Behind the scenes, of course, has 
been a great deal of planning over a long 
period of time. As the Chief Air Evacua¬ 
tion Officer In World War II, I ieiirned first 
hand the multitude of problems which had 
to be solved to make this system work. As 
Director of MecUcal Services today, 1 have 
seen the.se problems overcome and the entire 
operation mcjdcrnized. I know from per¬ 
sonal experience that, to give this kind of 
medical support to our fighting forces, many 
people in the armed services, medical and 
line, must pull together. Because they did 
pull togetlier, this air evacuation team was 
ready when South Korea was Invaded. 

Incidentally, let’s clear up one iioint re¬ 
garding casualties in Korea. General Mac- 
Arthur’s Chief Surgeon, Major General Hume, 
reports that the death rate in military hospi¬ 
tals from battle ivonnds has been the lowest 
ol any similar military campaign in our 
Nation’s history. You should Know, too, 
that the newest approved drugs and equi])- 
ment are on hand. Hupplementlng the 
blood program of General MacArthur’s com¬ 
mand. wc launched this morning our first 
regular air shipment of blood to Korea. 
This blood, donated by patriotic Americans. Is 
collected by hospitals, medical centers and 
blood banks throughout the country. The 
American National Red Cross now coordl- 
iinto.s the procurement of blood lor the 
Armed Forces and a schedule has been set up 
for shipping blood to the men in Korea. 
Maintulnlng that schedule depends on your 
donations of blood at the center in your 
community. 

I bring you this brief report tonight to let 
you know that the men in combat are closely 
supported by the finest medical service 
which a grateful Nation can provide. 

Mr. McCormick. Tlie United States ma- 
rPiPs—Justly famous from the halls of Mon¬ 
tezuma to the shores of Tripoli. When word 
came out that the Marines had landed in 
Korea, one noted cartoonist captured the 
thrill that ran through the Nation when he 
drew John Q. Public beaming "I led better 
already.” (To show you why there is cause 
for optimism where the marines are con¬ 
cerned.) ’’Battle Report. Washington’’ in¬ 
vites two top-notch marines to report to 
you today. First, MaJ. Gen. Mcrwln H. Sll- 
verthorn. Director of the Marine Corps Re¬ 
serve, formerly Chief of Staff, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, and Third Amphibious Corps, 
World War II. For the facts then, on the 
readiness of the marines still at home, and 
how soon we may expect to see more "leather¬ 
necks” in action—here is a sure-fire "leather¬ 
neck” himself. General Silverthorn. 

General Silverihorn. F’or the fifth time 
In the 174 years of Marine Corps history, 
marines have landed In Korea. Once again 
"leathernecks” all over the world are squar¬ 
ing away their gear and putting on their 
packs. 

We are mobilizing our Organized Reserves. 
Wo are authorized to mobilize our Volun¬ 
teer Reserve. Of our Volunteer reservists 
we first plan to put all sergeants and below 
back into uniform. Only 2,650 Volunteer 
officers w'lll be ordered to active duty at this 
time—for the most part only captains and 
below. A limited number of field officers 
and senior noncommissioned officers in 
critical specialties will be needed. For those 
others—all I can say right now Is, "Take 
off your pack for the present, but we may 
need you later." 

One of the most encouraging things we 
have experienced is the tremendous response 


wc have received from our Organized and 
Volunteer Res'^rves. Hundreds of letters 
have poured Into headquarters from reserv¬ 
ists requesting immediate active duty—most 
of them specifically request duty In Korea. 
Eighty-nine percent of the officers and men 
In the Organized units were mobilized with 
their units. 

To you parents, wives, and sweethearts, let 
me say this: It has always been and Is to¬ 
day the policy of the Marine Corps not to 
send marines into combat without thorough 
and complete training. We have always 
prided ourselves on the training we give 
each individual marine: he is trained to be 
a lighting man—self-reliant, with an ability 
to take care of hlmaclf and his shlpmatns. 
It is becaiitoo of this training that the Ma¬ 
rine Corps was and is ready. In Korea our 
marines arc ready with close air support— 
wltli their helicopters, their OVa'iDCh ba¬ 
zookas. their new flame throwers, and their 
General Pershing tanks—the latest type of 
equipment—the same equipment that has 
been tiRpd in our iicacetime training pro¬ 
gram. Although our recognized mifision is 
to train marines for amphibious operations, 
it is to be noted that our training is en¬ 
tirely suitable for normal land warfare as 
evidenced by the present use of our troops in 
Korea. 

To give you an idea of our readiness, let 
me give you some figures—figures which I 
am releasing tonight for the first time. A 
sampling of the thousands of Organized re¬ 
servists called to active duty shows 61 per¬ 
cent are available for immediate assignment 
to combat duty, 28 percent will require only 
short relreshor and reconditioning training, 
and only 21 percent must be sent to basic 
recruit training. 

In our rapid build-up of marines in Ko¬ 
rea, a movement In which our far-flung 
Fleet Marine Forces were readily concen¬ 
trated in a threatened area, we owe a great 
deal to the Navy for its ever-rendy ships and 
to the Military Air Transport Borvlco for 
flying over key Marine Corps personnel. 

The Marine Corps has called in its reserve 
fire power—but we still need more. Our 
most urgent problem today is Jor rod-blooded 
young men who want to be a part of this 
Marine Corps team. 

Mr. McCormick. From Korea comes word of 
the dully wonders being worked by close air 
support of ground troops, teamwork which is 
making the gravel crunchers and the 
llv-fly boy.s—to borrow a phrase from Kip¬ 
ling—brothers under the skin. Blasting a 
iiloho in combat history for iheniselvcs, in 
this respool, are the Marine Cor.salrs at the 
battle front. And less than an hour ago. It 
was announced by Murine Corps headquar¬ 
ters here, that an old hand at this sort of 
game—Brig. Gen. Jerry Jerome—will become 
director of marine aviation and assistant 
commandant for air. Because he can tell 
you how the Marine Cosairs are lending 
precious close .support to our Ground Forces 
in Korea, we now focus our cameras upon 
Ocii. Jerry J<'romc. 

General Jfrome. The primary mission of 
Marino Corps aviation is to support the 
ground units of the Fleet Marine Forces in 
amphibious operations. One of their most 
Impurtant Jobs is therefore, of course, close 
air support. To do this job. our officer and 
enlisted pilots are trained and equipped to 
operate from both aircraft cuirlers and land 
bases. Our Marine aircraft are now operat¬ 
ing in Korea from Navy ulrcr.aft carriers. 

I would like to tell you a few things about 
our pilots in Korea. I know most of the 
pilots personally from our service together 
in the South Pacific and Philippines during 
the past war and at the Marine Corps schools 
at Quantlco, Vn., after the war. 

Practically every one of those pilots are 
battle-trained. Since the war they have been 
continuously schooled, both formally and 
practically, in working v.uth ground troops of 
our riett Xilarlno Forces. They Know the 
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man on the Krounci Vhpy arc working with and 
wDnt he Is in uRaliiRt. Conversely, and Very 
important, is the fact that the man on the 
ground knows the pilot and what he is cap¬ 
able of. I call It the '‘Bill and Joe team." 
1)111 on the ground—Joc in the air. 

Bill knows that when he Is up against A 
Btrong pObU lon, Joe can take it out for him— 
or at least beat the enemy down until Bill can 
get on top of him with hLs infantry weapons. 
Joe also knows that he Is flying and operating 
mighty close to Bill. Joe must put his ma¬ 
chine gun fire, his bomb, rocket or napalm 
right on the target or he may do irreparable 
damage to our own troops. I’ve referred to 
this type of flying through the years as 
pieklr-barrel bombing. 

By plckle-barrcl bombing, I mean that the 
target Is usually relatively pmall—a tank, 
mortar position, or artillery piece—in fact it’s 
no larger than a pickle barrel. The object 
is to put the pickle—be it bomb, rocket, or 
napalm—tquarely in the barrel. If you do, 
Joo helps Bill. If you don’t—it may be dis- 
ufitrous. 

I like to qiiot' my very good and admired 
friend, Gen. Robert E. Elchelbergcr, United 
States Army, of the efrectlvcness of this type 
Buppoit —a btatement which he made as a 
rcbult of our work for him in the Philippines 
during the past war. 

I quote: "Nothing comforts a BOldlcr more, 
ankle-deep in mud, faced by a roadblock or 
fortified strongholds, as much as the eight 
of bombs wreaking havoc on stubborn enemy 
positions." 

Bill and Joe know the game—they have 
practiced it for years. 

Now again In Korea, Bill and Joo are put¬ 
ting their i)ruclioe to good uae—and they are 
doing it for keeps. 

There are a lot of Marine Corps Joes and 
Bills fighting out there In Korea today. But 
we still need more—a lot more—to meet our 
authorized strength. We need young men 
who can be trained to do Joe's and Bill’s Jobs 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCormick. Now for a cameraman’s 
eye view of the war. 

Seven days ago, for the first time since war 
erupted in Korea. B-29's were out hi mass 
on a tactical strike. At the signal "bombs 
away" some 100 Superforts of the Far Ea.sl- 
ern Air Force Bomber Command poured 1,000 
tons of explosives upon Communist posltloiiB 
worrit of the Naktong River, near Mnrgwan. 
With the precision for which they ore fa- 
m<jus the bombers saturated an area sraroely 
larger than 3 by 7 miles, dro]>plng bOO-ton 
boinb.s like rain. Everything went according 
to Air Force plan—a bombing pattern that 
a.'t.surod one bomh to each 6 acres. The smoko 
rising from below gave witness to the de¬ 
nt ruction they reaped—echoing the days the 
heavies saved the beachhead at Auzlo and 
sparked the hreak-thiough at ftt. Lo. But In 
Bplle of it all, within the n^xt 24 hours, the 
enemy wa.s pressing a new olVensive through 
this very area .smashed by the ruperforts. 

You are now on a blraflng mission in a 
fast-rwmlng Jet plane. As the battle front 
uniurla below you, yon go to work on the tar¬ 
gets that leap into view. Field Installationa 
come in for their sliure of your poi.son. Now 
you "lay to” on the roads winding ahead, 
going after any moving object that will aid 
and abet the enemy. Here’s n train deep in 
enemy territory—probably moving men and 
war material vital to the Reds. You start at 
one end and go right down the line—giving 
it everything you’ve got. Now up and away 
for R look jit the damage you’ve done. All 
In a day’s work. In the life of a Jet pilot in 
Korea anyway. 

Most bitter of the week’s stories to come 
from the war front is the massacre of Ameri¬ 
can soldiers that took place on hill 303. It 
began when an American platoon mistook 
North Koreans for South Korean reinforce¬ 
ments they had requested. Forced to sur¬ 
render to their captors who outnumbered 
them 10 to 1, the soldiers had their hands 


bound behind them with their own shoe¬ 
laces, were then marched to a cemetery and 
shot down in cold blood. The bodies were 
discovered and removed by United States 
troops who later advanced up the slope. 
There were three survivors; one was Roy 
Manring. 18, of Chicago, who rubbed blood 
from his leg onto his face and lay under one 
of his dead buddies, pretending to be dead 
himself. When the Communists moved on 
he made his way to his own troops and later 
Identified some of the Red klllerR among 
captured North Koreans. Thirty-three Amer¬ 
icans met brutal death in this massacre, and 
promptly, 2 days later, General MacArthur 
sent this stern warning to the North Korean 
Premier; "I shall hold you and your com¬ 
manders criminally accountable." 

To us the Nation, America—ns top defense 
ofliclals have come before you to report— 
moves into the ninth week of war In Korea. 
And the latc.st. headlines that are like the 
pulsebeat of that war. 


Let’s ElimiRate Aliens From the Count in 
Reapportioning Congress 


REMARKS 

OP 

KON.JOHNE. RANKIN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people arc now realizing w’hat 
a farce this so-called census has been. 

Instead of confininc themselves to 
what the Constitution intended, they 
undertook to make it a questionnaire 
that touched evci'ything except the main 
issue. As a result the census Is a farce, 
especially in certain States. 

In Corinth, one of the leading cities in 
my district, the preliminary survey 
shows 230 families that were not even 
consulted. 

In Itawamba County where there is 
not a vacant house, they report the 
loss of 400 inhabitants. They now pro¬ 
pose to take representation away from 
such States as Mississippi, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and others, give it to a gang of 
aliens who are not entitled to vote in 
this country, many of them here in vio¬ 
lation of law, and plotting the overthrow 
of our Government. I am going to op¬ 
pose any rcapportlonment under that 
so-called census, and I am going to de¬ 
mand that new censuses be taken, and 
that aliens be eliminated from the count 
when we reapportion Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


Where Is Our Stockpile? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN IKE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today calling upon the Armed Services 
Committee to Institute an investigation 
of the lack of American stockpiles of 
critical minerals and metals. 


It Is necessary to only read the pro¬ 
duction and consumption figures on 
metals in this country to come to the 
conclusion that we are deficient in some 
fields and, very likely, have no reserves 
whatever in others. 

What are our reserves today in man¬ 
ganese, in chrome, in lead, in mica, and 
in many other minerals? 

Why are not the low-grade chrome 
mines in Montana being put into pro¬ 
duction now? The Government .spent 
$20,000,000 to develop the Mouat and 
Benbow properties during the war but 
has done nothing since to maintain pro¬ 
duction. Why? The manganese re¬ 
serves in Montana and Arizona are not 
being worked at anywhere near capacity 
even though, domestically, we produce 
only 10 percent of our needs. 

Where will our steel miF: be if they 
do not have the chrome and manganese 
necessary to harden and refine the iron 
ore ? We all know the answer to this, and 
if these deficiencies are not met by 
stockpiling, it will mean that both our 
peace and war economy will be seriously 
hindered. 

In July 1946, Congress passed the 
Stockpiling Act and stated that the Mu¬ 
nitions Board, over a 5-year period, 
should acquire the necessary critical 
metals to cover our minimum require¬ 
ments. In July 1950, 4 years after the 
act was passed, we had on hand only 
38.4 percent of our minimum require¬ 
ments. The money has been appropri¬ 
ated to fulfill the requirements of the 
act but the deficiencies have not been 
met. 

I have mentioned, specifically, man¬ 
ganese and chrome because we have the 
reserves in these metals in my State of 
Montana and because I know something 
about them. Private enterprise is un¬ 
able to develop these deposits because 
they are low grade in character and can 
become workable only if the Government 
will step into the picture and subsidize 
the working of them. The stake may 
well be the security of our country and 
the solution can be found only in a 
premium-price payment plan or out¬ 
right Government subsidy. 

I am not in favor of Government sub¬ 
sidies, in general, but I know of no other 
way at this time to fulfill our needs. It 
is far better to do this than to depend 
on foreign imports of critical metals 
which can. in time of war, be shut off 
by submarine warfare. 

With these comments in mind, I am 
today calling for a congressional inves¬ 
tigation by the Armed Forces Committee 
to find out why we are still deficient in 
critical metals under the Stockpiling 
Act. 


Twenty-thhrd National Convention of the 
Fleet Reserve Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Record, 1 inclxide the following 
address delivered by Samuel Rose, Chief. 
Central Office Contact Division, before 
the Twenty-Third National Convention 
of the Fleet Reserve Association at Long 
Beach, Calif., Saturday, September 2, 
1950. Mr. Rose’s ability and consistent 
helpfulness to many Members of the 
House Is well known, and I therefore 
hear tily commend to my colleagues his 
address. 

In €»xtendiiig sincere greetings to the Fleet 
Reserve Association on the occasion of your 
twenty-third national conventP'?i, I can as¬ 
sure you that I speak with a feeling of heart¬ 
felt warmth. 

As official representative of the Adtiiln- 
Istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
I bring to you the assurance of his deep 
Interest In the constructive work your organ¬ 
ization is performing for veterans and their 
dependents. Administrator Gray wants you 
to know that he regrets that the pressure of 
official duties nuikes it Impo.ssihlp for him 
to attend your convention. He a.sked me to 
present his most cordial wishes for a suc- 
cessful get-together. 

I bring with me also the plras.nnt feeling 
that comes when a person Is fortunate 
enough to be able to revisit old and valued 
friends. 

Mr. La Belle, your able national president, 
is an old friend of mine. '%Ir. Lofgren, your 
national secrotnry, has brought his good- 
natured and jovial smile many times to my 
office In Washingtf)n, where T have had the 
pleasure of working with him In the Interests 
of your shipmates. It’s good also to see 
and to talk with Mr. Pyle, your flnanelal sec¬ 
retary, and Mr. Cronan. your national treas¬ 
urer. 

More than 0 years ago the 01 bill became 
law. IXirlng those 6 years about 7.000,000 
veterans have, at one time or another, at¬ 
tended school or trained on-the-job or on- 
the-larm under the Gl bill. The cost for 
tuition, suppliers, and subsistence allowances 
exceeds $10,000,000,000. 

During that same 6-year period more than 
$11,000,000,000 of GI loans were obtained by 
more than 2.000,000 World War II veterans. 
'I’ho. real value of this benefit ior veterans 
during those hectic years of readjustment 
may be inferred from the tact that 92 percent 
of those 01 loans were for homeb. 

Incidentally, veteran borrowers have 
proved beyond the shadow of any doubt that 
they are good financial rl.sk.s. Only seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of GI loans were de¬ 
faulted to the extent that VA had to make 
good the guaranteed and In.sured portions. 

GI insurance is another program that te.sl- 
Ifles to the prudence, the foresight and the 
stability of veterans. About 6,000,000 na¬ 
tional service life insurance policies are now 
In force. They represent about $36,000,000,- 
000 of protection. 

These encouraging facts offer proof that 
veterans can be trusted to use their oppor¬ 
tunities wisely. There can be no doubt, that 
the welfare of veterans and their families Is 
synonymous with the welfare of our Nation, 
Our debt to these men can never be repaid. 
Benefits to them are an Investment In a whole 
generation of Americana. They ore an In¬ 
vestment in America itself. 

I want to leave with you, if I may, one final 
thought, a roost Important one in this year 
of 1950 for all Americans, both veterans and 
nonveterans. 

1 have mentioned some of the billions of 
dollars spent to promote the readjustment 
of veterans. But money spent to help repair 
the consequences of war Is a mere pittance 
compared with what we In America shall 
have to spend, If we permit our Nation to 
become soft and helpless in the face of delib¬ 
erate Communist aggression. 

Ware have enduring consequences. The 
VA has just recently closed Its books on the 
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War of 1812. VA Is still taking care of sur¬ 
viving dependents of the men who fought in 
the Mexican War—and that war ended more 
than 100 years ago. More than 3,000,000 com¬ 
pensation and pension checks go out monthly 
to veterans and dependents on VA rolls. 

That’s why I ask you to think about this: 
The money we spend in increasing our In¬ 
dustrial output. In making our country too 
tough and virile for any police state on 
earth to risk a sneak attack—^that’s not even 
properly classed as an expense. It’s a gilt- 
edged Investment—a guaranty of democratic 
Ireedom, of a just and durable peace. 

Now, as never before, America’s productive 
output must be maintained and increased. 
Now, ns never before, every American who’s 
ready and willing to work should be given 
a Job. 

Only by working as Americans, for America, 
can we face a ruthleaa enemy with the calm 
uKsnranco that come.s from a positive knowl¬ 
edge ol oiir own material and moral strength. 

In this task lor 19f>0 and the years ahead it 
goes without saving. I am sure, that there will 
be, as always, 100 percent participation by 
the Fleet Rc.serve Association. We deeply 
npprocinte your wholehearted cooperation 
and understanding of the many problems 
confronting the Veterans' Administration. 
Thank you. 


Townsend Club National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. KILL 

OF COUORADO 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. KILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend in.v remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
fallowing excerpts from an address I 
made at the Towm.send Club national 
convention, at Denver, Colo., on June 1, 
1950: 

It is a privilege and pleasure to speak to 
this fine group of men and women. I ap¬ 
preciate the opportunity which you have bo 
graciously extended to me. 

I wish to pay tribute to your leader, our 
good friend, Dr. Townsend, who has done so 
much for the older people of this Nation. Ho 
has given uiitirliii-ly of his time and effort In 
bchnlf of those who are growing older and 
lacing rctlromrnt after long years ol active 
partk-ipallou In our ever-expanding nalluual 
me. 

Despite hardship and adversity, Di. Tt^wn- 
Rcnd has fought for the security and welfare 
of our ngf'd citizens. At many tinu’s, the 
jjath has been dark and obstacles have been 
])uipob«ly thrown In his way. But with de¬ 
termination and courage he has fought on 
and has had the support and convicllon of 
an ever-growing band of men and women 
who also have given unstintlngly to help In 
the great cause of pension or Insurance for 
our aged. 

In our national history, there have been 
many leaders like Dr. Townsend who have 
battled for what Beemlngly were lost causes. 
But In the end they have triumphed. Re¬ 
member the early struggles for free education 
and the efforts to establish a postal service, 
both of which we enjoy today. William 
Lloyd Garrison comes to mind when we think 
of leaders who faced overwhelming odds to 
achieve success. Roger WUliams Is another 
of our famous countrymen who was sub¬ 
jected to bitter and unrelenting attacks be¬ 
fore he finally accomplished the high ideals 
and purposes which were part of his basic 


eoclnl philosophy, the freedom of religious 
Ideals. 

Many of the objectives for which these men 
fought are now law. This same thing is 
true concerning pension or Insurance plans 
for our aged. There was a time when Dr. 
l ownrend’s proposal was challenged and held 
up to ridicule, but now wc are finding that 
it Is being dtsrussed and accepted as a rea¬ 
sonable and sound method for aiding our 
Natblh’s senior citizens. In many Instances, 
it Is pointed out as a more hcncficUU and 
helpful program than that which has actu¬ 
ally been incorporated into the laws of our 
land. Dr. Townsend, first of nil made us 
pension-conscious. Under our free enter¬ 
prise system, many of his proposals Have 
been accepted and offered to the public In 
voluntary programs, like the Blue Cross and 
similar health and benefit organizations. 
More clinics are available to care fur the 
public. When our people are 111 or Infirm, 
Increasing medical aid and care Is available 
because of the force of the Townsend plan 
proposals and the demand of our people for 
adecjUHte health facilities. 

It. (iCfuris to me, that here Is an excellent 
place to utilize the vast stores of surplus 
foods W 0 have and are accumulutlng In this 
Nalioii. and under the existing farm pro¬ 
grams Why not distribute this food to our 
needy, either on a give-away basis, or at 
low fof-t. to .supiboncnt their diet and aug¬ 
ment the pensions they are receiving? I 
have advocated the distribution of this food 
abroad to the people who are hungry through 
Christian aRcncles. such as CARE and 
CUOP, rather than let It go to waste or rot 
in the bulging storage bins and caves of the 
Nation. At home let us help replenish the 
family larders of families In need or pinch¬ 
ing out a meager existence on the small 
pensions doled out by many States. 

Tlie Townsend plan offers an Insurance 
prutp-^un that Is deslgiuxi to help our n-H'd 
citii'eiis HH well us promote business. Instead 
of it we have the present inadequate horlge- 
pudMO social-security program, that is Inado- 
qualo, uiromplete, and dlscrlmliialory. 

Tile ftucers,^ of both public and privnt.o 
retirement plans depends on the extent to 
which such systemB can hr Integrated with 
old ago and survivors in.miranco. Employeos 
would g.ain by old age and siirvlvors linur- 
juico eovera:^,o In that deduct ions from Iheir 
pay would be Irs.s. they would recouo greater 
benefits for dependents and survivors, and 
In the event of a change of employers, they 
would Btlll bo covered by a retirement ])l;ni 
If their new employer were under the pro¬ 
gram. Should they„ still want their own pri¬ 
vate plan, to obtain beuefits greater than old 
age and survivors Insuratioc, their plan could 
be Integrated wdlh the Federal eyi.tem, each 
])lan paying pert of the benefits. I am con¬ 
fident that ultimately the battle v;ill be 
w<)n for a .sound national Insurance plan 
within the framewfork of our American eco¬ 
nomic rystem. I know there is no question 
in your ruUids about the great wealth and 
strength of our economic system. It has it.’-i 
weaknesses. But In the long run, a quick 
comparison with .ony other nation shows us 
that we have a.s yet the best economic Bysiem 
any government has ever developed. That is 
the reason I am certain we can work out an 
insurance system for our senior citizens that 
will work and strengthen our economy. 

On the basis of economics, Dr. Townsend’s 
theory of pcusions for all and tin.* benefici¬ 
aries be required to spend monthly the money 
they receive strikes me ns one of the most 
Important features of the Townsend pension 
plan. The revolving circle of obtaining an 
insurance payment adequate to meet the 
current expenses of the home, and cllauncl¬ 
ing this burn back Into the regular markets, 
means stimulated buslncsa, the consumption 
of foodstuffs, and the utilization of our pro¬ 
duction machln'^ry at lt'» full capacity. 
What bett'.-r prugni/n i.'^ there for an expand¬ 
ing Amcrira? 
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Instead of reBtrlctlng these Insurance 
plaiivS, us make them available tor all the 
aged. This wuiild eliminate the administra¬ 
tive red tape which has enveloped the pres¬ 
ent program to the extent that It is choking 
oft’ the benefits intended. This is another 
important principle in the Townsend plan. 

Persons living on pensions are among those 
hardest hit by infiatlon and high taxes. The 
value of the dollar must ta'* sound if these 
persons are to survive the tidal wave of infla¬ 
tion. An insurance president recently iioiiit- 
ed out the blight of cheap money and high 
taxes on Insurance. A paid-up policy lor 
$10,000 in 1940 is now worth only $0,000 to 
the widow. A typical policyholder now needs 
70 percent more insurance to provide the 
eamc protection as In 1029. Think what that 
means to the lOU's for social security pay¬ 
ments which the Government has placed in 
tlie 'J'reayury against your money It has taken 
out to run our fiscal allalrs. 

In closing let me give you this word of 
warning; Guard against the watering of our 
American dollar. Hidden taxes and inflation 
can undermine our security and safety. Jef¬ 
ferson said we must make our choice "be¬ 
tween economy and liberty or profusion and 
servitude." An adequate Insurance program 
lor our aged may well be the protecting eco¬ 
nomic cloak around the shoulders of our 
Government, which in the end could save us 
Irom economic chaos. 

And 1 believe the majority of our people 
are corning around to the Idea and necessity 
of junking the present Social Security Sy.s- 
tem for a universal pay-as-you-go Infauraiice 
plan taken out of current tax revenues. All 
can be accomplished, in my opinion, within 
the operation of our present economic sys¬ 
tem. Surely great credit la due our own Dr. 
Townsend for his untiring efforts in directing 
the thoughts of our Nation toward a correct 
and proper bolution ol this problem. 


Place of Honor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
thought which I entertained relating to 
the prune importance of the Hou.se of 
Representatives lias been reduced to 
print by our esteemed friend, Bruce Bar¬ 
ton, who as our former colleague left a 
record of great service to the people. 

In his usual modest way, Mr. Barton 
sets forth the preeminence of the House 
of Representatives in a manner which 
anyone can understand. He rests his 
case upon proof obtained from the Con¬ 
stitution. Nothing could be more con¬ 
vincing or more easily understood. The 
article entitled “Place of Honor” ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Star on No¬ 
vember 20, 1949. 

I deem it worthy of preservation in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
especially so at this time of uncertainty 
and confusion fostered by the enemies of 
democracy: 

Plack of Honor 

(By Bruce Barton) 

To my horror, I discovered that a talented 
young friend, a college graduate, had never 
111 his whole life read the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Is there among my readers a single one 
plmilurly amictcd? If so, I beg him to sit 
down right now and make the acquaintance 
of what Glad.«5tone described as "the most 
wonderful work ever .struck off at a given 
time by the bruin and purpose of man." 

The experience will bring at least one sur¬ 
prise. The Constitution dues not start with a 
discussion of the powers and duties of the 
Pre.sident, nor of the Senate, nor the 
Supreme Court. 

liustead, it gives the place of honor to that 
body which we are apt to call the lower 
House, the House of Representatives. 

Is this something that Just happened? 
Believe me. our ancestors deliberately and 
solemnly planned it that way. 

They mistrusted Presidents, being loo 
paiiilully mindful of their experience with 
an English king. Edmund Burke had warned 
them that "the greater the power the more 
dangerous the abuse." 

They had their doubts about the Senate; 
It might make Itself a dam across the river 
of progress, like the House of Lords. And 
they had seen too many people Jailed for 
political or religious beliefs to put their flnal 
trust in Judges. 

So tliey wrote a Constitution of checks 
and balances. And they gave to the House 
two mighty saleguards—control of the 
purse strings and the sole power of Im¬ 
peachment. 

In order to keep the Congressman clo.se to 
the people, they stipulated that he must go 
home and .submit his record for appraisal, 
and himself lor reelectlon. every 2 years. 

So the House is the common man’s own 
particular part of the Government, yours and 
mine—the very heart of our democracy. 
Whoever Ignorantly abuses the House, or 
makes cheap cracks at Congressmen, or writes 
impatiently against the procedures set up 
to Insure lull hearings and adequate debate, 
is doing a thoughtless and dangerous thing. 

Oswald Spcngler’s Decline of the West, 
published after the clo.se of the First World 
War, contained some dire predictions, many 
of which have already proved terrifyingly 
true. One prediction was that parliaments 
everywhere would lose their authority. 

In most of Europe parUnments have lost 
their authority. Only in the United States 
does the "people’s House" hold fast its grip 
on the purse-strings and—weapon of flnal 
mastery—the power to impeach. 

So before you throw a rock at Congress^ 
stop and think: I’he House is your body, set 
up for your protection. It is the place where 
tlie common man can finally turn for relief 
when he la tired of having bureaucrats push 
him around. If ever It goes, freedom 
vanishes. 


The 1950 Revenue Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I had 
assured Mr. Charles F. Wahl, who repre¬ 
sents the Pacific Lock Operators Asso¬ 
ciation, Masters. Mates and Pilots. Ma¬ 
rine Engineers. Dredge Operators, Truck 
Drivers and Marine Dispatchers of the 
Panama Canal, that I would insert in 
the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, at the time of the consideration 
of the tax bill, a statement by him in re¬ 
gard to a certain portion of the tax bill. 


Inadvertently. I did not have an op¬ 
portunity to present that statement and 
request that it be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I now ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the .state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows; 

Statement of Charles P. Wahl 

The largest group of American citizens 
gathered together in one place In the Ti'opics 
in overseas service is on the Panama Canal. 
Forty-live hundred of these Americans are 
employees of the United States Government. 
These employees have mndc a career service 
of employment on the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad and enactment of section 
216 suojectiiig them to income tax Is In¬ 
appropriate. inequitable, and not conducive 
to the efficient operation of the organization. 

Reasons are given as follows: 

1. RECUPERATIVE LEAVE 

Panama Canal and Panama Railroad em¬ 
ployees already are taxed a minimum of 
$1,000 per year for the privilege of being 
employed there because of the cost of taking 
necessary recuperative leave. 

Because of the enervating effects of the 
tri>plcs on the white man, medical authori¬ 
ties advise recuperative leave once a year, or 
at the least every 2 years. 

The average amount of leave accumulated 
over a period of 2 years Is 4 months. 

This amount of recuperative leave Is not 
granted because the United States Govern¬ 
ment Is particularly fond of its employees in 
the Tropics, but because It Is considered a 
minimum amount of time conducive to good 
health. 

The cost of recuperative leave considering 
an average lamily of two adults and two 
children, 13 and 8 years old, traveling an 
average distance from the Canal Zone to 
Chicago. Many go to the west coast. Many 
go to the Southern States, but the average 
distance has been considered as Chicago. 

Ship fare: Minimum employees’ rate $40 
times three and one-half fares limes two for 
the round trip, plus $40 expenses and tips— 
$320. 

Train fare $84.64 round trip plus $50 for 
meals and incidentals is $346.24. Total cost 
of getting employee and family to his home 
Is $666.24. A round figure of $700 would be 
closer to a real figure and is an absolute 
minimum, li this family has saved $2,000 
for a 4-month recuperative leave, thi-s leaves 
them $1,300 to spend in 120 days, or approxi¬ 
mately $10 per day lor four people. 

These employees are recruited from the 
working ranks, and the bulk of them are 
members of the mechanical crafts. I will 
Use a boilermaker as an example. This man 
gets $2.16 per hour, or 25 percent over a base 
pay calculated on an average of nine navy 
yards, or an annual salary of $4,492. With 
tropical conditions this pay Is not excessive. 
He would pay around $300 In income tax. 

2. CAREER EMPLOYEES 

Panama Canal employees are recruited on 
a career basis which is desirable for efficient 
operation of the organization. 

The cost of recruiting a new employee Is 
based on $1,800. This Is the average to bring 
an employee and his lamily to the Canal 
Zone and return him to the United States 
upon termination of his service. Obviously, 
the tax mea.sure as provided In section 216 
of H. R. 8928 will not offset the cost of re¬ 
cruiting employees to fill the places of those 
who will find It necessary to completely re¬ 
establish themselves under new conditions. 
Housing conditions on the Isthmus are gen¬ 
erally unfavornblc. An employee is not per¬ 
mitted to own his home, purchase property 
or engage in business and when he dues 
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finally leave the Service to come hack to the 
United States it Is usually neceesai’y to com¬ 
pletely reestablish himself under new con¬ 
ditions. There are a number of conditions 
faced by these employees which sometlmea 
arc not understood by themselves until after 
long years of service and that is the remote¬ 
ness from relatives and friends in the em¬ 
ployee’s home community in the States and 
from other desirable features of his natural 
residence, 

a. TWENTY-PIVB PKRCINT DIPPEHENTUL 

Yes, most employees of the Panama Canal 
and Railroad get a 25-percent differential 
over moderate rates derived from bases 
within the continental limits of the United 
States. This accompanied with application 
of section 261, Internal Revenue Code, has 
been considered highly desirable for the at¬ 
tracting of qualified employees. 

Always in connection with discussion of 
income tax for employees on the Panama 
Canal, the question of the 26-percent dif¬ 
ferential comes up. When you consider the 
overage annual pay of an average worker, 
such as the boilermaker mentioned In Item 
1 , It will be noted that even with the 26- 
percent differential and the partial exemp¬ 
tion from Income tax, the rates of pay are 
not excessive. Actually, the 25-percent dif¬ 
ferential Is a restrictive law passed during 
tlie early days of construction of the Canal 
when an Investigating commission found 
that the rates ot pay being paid wore out of 
all proportion to those existing for compar¬ 
able work in the United States. They rec¬ 
ommended a limitation of 26 percent. As an 
Inducement ta recruiting, many Individuals 
look on this differential ns a stimulation for 
employment. However, when you consider 
the factors of employment from a tolal view¬ 
point. It is impossible under existing law to 
pay these employees what they are entitled 
to for this career service in the tropics with 
the United States Government. 

4 . HEALTH CONDITIONS 

Yes, health conditions are good, only be¬ 
cause of the excellent service of the Health 
Department. Continual warnings are Issued 
requesting employees to report to dispen¬ 
saries or hospitals at the slightest physical 
change. 

It should be borne in mind that these em¬ 
ployees of the United States Government 
are working practically at sea level and only 
9 degrees north of the equator. The troplcid 
climate In the Canal Zone has uniform high 
temperature, high relative humidity and ex¬ 
cessive sunlight. The enervating climate 
with Its depressing effects on the white man. 
plus the many other ever-present hazards 
to health, have long been studied and rec¬ 
ognized by health authorities. That the 
climate In Panama, despite the excellent ef¬ 
forts of the Health Department, is a con¬ 
tinuing threat to the health of the residents 
of the Canal Zone, Is proven by a statement 
from the then Surgeon General of the Army 
in 1934. 

The Economy Act of 1932 extended the 
tour of duty in the tropics of the military 
services from 2 to 3 years. The resulting Ill¬ 
ness, insanity, and lowering of morale termi¬ 
nated in a frantic effort In 1934 to restore 
the 2-year term of duty which had previ¬ 
ously been In effect. The then Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral of the Army testified before the sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, on S. 3340 and 
S. 3397, bills to amend the laws relating to 
the length of tours of duty In the tropics, etc. 

This testimony was given on April 80,1934, 
and is quoted as follows—page 6: 

’’General Patterson, • • • I have 

served in Hawaii and I have been In Panama 
several times, and Puerto Rico, and my own 
Judgment is, from observation of officers and 


enlisted men, I will say, It Is poor economy 
on the part of the Government to require 
them to stay more than 2 years except for 
Important reasons in the public Interest. 

**A man rapidly gets back to his normal 
condition after 2 years, but the longer you 
keep him over that period—it just takes that 
much longer for him to get back his normal 
efficiency after he returns to the home coun¬ 
try, and some of them, especially the older 
men—I think It takes much longer to get 
back. Now. there are some circumstances 
which indicate that when you take the ad¬ 
mission rates for all cases, except Injuries, 
that Is, for disease only. It shows that the 
rate over, we will say. In 1931, the rate was 
higher in Panama than anywhere. It was 
next higher In China; next higher in the 
Philippines, and Hawaii, and the United 
States holds the best health record. Over 
a period of 10 years In the Surgeon General's 
report, for 1932. on page 20. there is shown 
a graph which shows the rate over that pe¬ 
riod of time and you see that the Philippine 
Islands and Panama stood away above every¬ 
thing else. That is for disease only. The 
rate has not been shown for China, because 
we have only been there relatively a short 
while, but the rate for China Is not quite 
as bad ns Panama, but worse than the Phll- 
Ipplnos." 

5. WAR ZONE 

Men fighting In Korea have been exempted 
from Income tax. This is only Just. How¬ 
ever, the Panama Canal can be a war zone. 
Thirteen Canal employees were killed on the 
Zone under war conditions during the last 
war. 

During World War II a naval patrol plane 
leaving on its morning hunt for submarinoB 
off the Atlantic side ot the Panama Canal 
crashed Into a Panama Canal tow boat, kill¬ 
ing the master of the tug. chief engineer, a 
Panama Canal pilot, and two Panama Canal 
seamen. Another incident occurred at the 
Pacific entrance when a tugboat towing a 
mud scow through the channel hit a loose 
mine, killing the master of the tug and seven 
Panama Canal seamen. These casualties 
were directly part of the war and there was 
no extra compensation provided for the 
families except that granted by existing in¬ 
jury compensation laws. An attempt was 
made to have legislation passed which would 
give the families of such employees add I* 
tional compensation. This legislation failed 
A forecast of the future can quite rightly 
cuni^lder the Panama Canal as a war area 
because any nation considering the contri¬ 
butions made by the Panama Canal toward 
winning the war in the Pacific will, of neces¬ 
sity. move toward its destruction. 

With regard to the two tugs, they were a 
total loss. 

6. CONTRACTORS 

Contractors and employees would still get 
benefit of section 251 with appropriations 
of $70,000,000 for construction of quarters 
approved. 

The Congress has provided for a $70,000,000 
housing construction program to spread out 
over a period of years. This work, presum¬ 
ably. will be done by contractors. Under 
section 216 of the bill before Congress, only 
Government employees who are United States 
citizens will be required to pay Income tax. 
Section 261 will still apply to contractors 
and their employees. When the writer was 
persuading the Treasury Department in 1942 
to write a recommendation to the Senate 
Finance Committee to restore section 251, a 
similar situation existed and the statement 
was made by a representative of the Treasury 
that those are Just the people we are trying 
to get—meaning the contractors and not the 
working employees of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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Coolidge Said Nation Secure When 
Dociiiouf Are by True Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation is approaching one 
of the most important elections in tiie 
history of this Republic. The outcome 
is a matter of concern to every citizen. 
Some months ago I expressed the opin¬ 
ion that “the only issues which really 
matter in 1950 are those which will de¬ 
termine whether the United States itself 
will survive." 

Opinions will differ on Issues. How 
then can we be sure that the right deci¬ 
sion will be made? Calvin Coolidge gave 
us the answer in an address to the Na¬ 
tion on the eve of the national election 
of November 4, 1924. 

Text of the Coolxdoe Addresb 

(’The tben President Coolldgo Raid:) 

The institutions of our country rest upon 
faith In the people. No decision that the 
people have made in any great crisis bus ev»'r 
shown that faith in them has been misplaced. 
It Is impossible to divorce that faith which 
we have in others from the faith which we 
have in ourselves. The right action of all of 
us Is made up of the right action of each 
one of us. Unless each of us is determined 
to meet the duty that comes to us, wc can 
have no right to expect that others will meet 
the duties that come to them. Certainly we 
cannot expect them so to act as to save us 
from the consequences of having failed to 
act. 

The Immediate and pressing obligation for 
tomorrow is that each one of us who is quali¬ 
fied shall vote. That is a iunctlon which 
cannot be delegated, which cannot be post¬ 
poned. The opportunity will never arise 
again. If the individual falls to discharge 
that obligation, the whole Nation will suffer 
a loss from that neglect. 

America, more thoroughly than any other 
country, has adopted a system of self- 
government. Sometimes we refer tg It as 
the rule of the people. Certainly it is a sys¬ 
tem under which there Is every opportunity 
for self-government and every encourage¬ 
ment for the people to rule. 

Ours has been dcscrijed as a Government 
of public opinion. Of course, public opinion 
function,s all the time. It no doubt ha.s Us 
Influence on the actions of the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government, and 
even though it be Imperceptible on any given 
occasion, It Is probably, as time passes, re¬ 
flected In the courts. 

SELF-RULE DEPENDS ON BALLOT B..)X 

But all the Influence of public opinion, 
all the opportunity for self-government 
through the rule of the people, deijcnds upon 
one single factor. That is the ballot box. 

If the time comes when our citizens fall 
to respond to their right and duty, individu¬ 
ally and collectively, intelligently and effec¬ 
tively, at the ballot box on election day, I do 
not know what form of government will be 
Bubstltuted for that which wc at present have 
the opportunity to enjoy, but I do know that 
It will not be a rule of the people; it will no 
longer be self-government. 
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The people of our country are sovereigjn. 
If they do not vote they abdicate that bov- 
erclRiity and they may be entirely sure that 
if ihpy Velinciuuih it other lorccs will seize it, 
niHl if they fall to govern themselves some 
other power will rise up to govern thorn. 

'I’hc choice is always before them—whether 
they vill be slaves or whether they will be 
free. The only way to be free is to exercise 
actively and energetically the privileges and 
rU«charge faithruDy the dutle.s which make 
frcpdom. It is not to be secured by passive 
reMstaiice. It is the result of energy and ac¬ 
tion. 

To live up to the full meafuire of cltlzon- 
Fhlp In this Nation requires not only action, 
but It require Intelligent action. It is neces- 
Fnry to secure Information and to acquire 
C'diicalion. The background of our cilizen- 
Ehlp Is the meeting house and the school- 
house, the place of religious wurslilp and the 
place cf intellectual training. 

But we cannot abandon our education at 
the Rchoolhouse door. Wo have to keep It 
up through life. A political campaign can 
be Justihed only on the ground that It en¬ 
ables the citizens to become Informed as to 
whfit policies are best for themselves and for 
their country, in order that they may vote 
to elect those who from their past record and 
present professions they know will put such 
policies into effect. 

The purpose of a campaign Is to send an 
Intelligent and Informed voter to the ballot 
box. All the speeches, all the literature, all 
the organization, all the cllort, all the time, 
and all the money, which are nut finally 
registered on election day, arc wasted. 

"SHALL MINORITY RULL'?" 

We are always confronted with the ques¬ 
tion ol whether we wish to bo ruled by all 
the people or a part of the people, by the 
minority or the majority; whether we wish 
our elections to be dominated by those who 
have been micled, through the presentation 
ot half truths, into the formation of hasty, 
Illogical and unsound conclusions; or wheth¬ 
er we wish those to determine the course of 
nitr Government who have through duo de¬ 
liberation and careful consideration of all 
the fuctor.s involved reached a sound and 
mature conclusion. 

We shall always have with us an element 
of discontent, an element Inspired with more 
7 ca! and knowledge. They will always bo 
active and energetic, and they seldom fall 
to vote on election day. But the people at 
large in this country are not represented by 
them They are greatly in the minority. 
But their number Is largo enough to be a 
decisive factor in many elections, unless It 
Is offset by the sober second thought of the 
people v.'ho have .something at stake, whether 
it be carnlngH from Investment or from eni- 
plovment., who are considering not only their 
own welfare but the welfare of their children 
and ot coming generations. 

RECURTTV IN TUTTE MAJORITY OPINION 

Our institutions never contemplated that 
the conduct of this country, the direction of 
its affairs, the adoption of its policies, the 
maintenance of Its principles, should bo 
decided by a minority, moved in part 
by self-interest and prejudice. They were 
framed on the theory that decisions would 
be made by the gieut body of voters inspired 
by patriotic motives. Faith In the people 
does not mean in a part of the people. It 
means faith In all the people. Our country 
is always safe when ^decisions are made by 
a m.ajoilty of those who are entitled to vote. 
It Is always In peril when decisions are made 
by a minority. 

QUOTES WASHINGTON ON WOMEN 

Lately we have added to our voting popu- 
lalioii the womanhood of the Nation. 1 do 


not suppose that George Washington could 
be counted as one who would have favored 
placing upon the women of his time the 
duty and responsibility of taking part in 
elections. Nevertheless, ho had such a deep 
realization of the Importance of their in¬ 
fluence upon public affairs at the time when 
we were adopting our Federal Constitution 
that he wrote to one of them as follows: 

‘•A spirit of accommodation was happily 
liilused into the leading characters of the 
continent and the minds of men were grad¬ 
ually prepared, i)y disappointment, for the 
reception of a good government. Nor could 
I rob the fairer sex of their share in the 
glory ol a revolution bo honorable to liuman 
nature, lor. Indeed, I think you ladies are In 
the number of the be.st patriots America can 
boast." 

The praise of Washington was none too 
bi'Ui. Without doubt the Intuition ol the 
women of his day was quick to reveal what a 
high promise the patriotic efforts ol Wash¬ 
ington and his a.s.sorlate.s held out for the 
homes and fur the children of our new and 
unfolding Republic. What w'as then done by 
indirect iiiflucnco is now possible through 
direct action. 

The continuing welfare of the home, the 
continuing hope of the children, are no 
longer represented by an expectation. Expe¬ 
rience has made them the great reality cf 
America. 

Il the women of that day were willing to 
support what was only a vision, a promi.se, 
surely In this day they will he willing to go 
to the ballot box to support what has become 
an actual and permanent realization ot their 
de.sires. 

But the right to vote la conferred uiion our 
ntiJ'cns, not only that they may exercise 
It lor tlielr own benefit, but in order that 
they may exercise it also for the benefit of 
others. 

Persons who have the right to vote are 
trustees for the benefit of their country and 
their countrymen. They have no right to 
sny they do not care. They must care. They 
have no right to say that whatever the result 
of the election, tney can get along. They 
must remember that their country and their 
countrymen cannot get along, cannot remain 
sound, cannot preserve Its liistitution.s, can¬ 
not protect its citizens, cannot maintain its 
place In the world, unless those who have the 
right to vote do su.stuin and do guide the 
course of public Hiralns, by the ihoiighttul 
exercise of that right on election day. 

They do not hold a mere privilege to be 
exercised or not. as pas.slng fancy may move 
them. They are charged with n great trust, 
one of the most Important and most solemn 
which can be given into the keeping of an 
American citizen. It should be discharged 
thoughtfully and seriously, in accordance 
with its va.st importance. 

I therefore urge upon all the voters of our 
country, without reference to party, that they 
assemble tomorrow at their re.spective vot¬ 
ing places, in the c.xerclse of the high office 
of Amerlctin citlzen.«;hlp; that they approach 
the ballot box in the spirit that they ap- 
pro.ach a sacrament, and there, disregarding 
all appeals to passion and prejudice, dedicat¬ 
ing themselves truly and wholly to the wel¬ 
fare of their country, they make their choice 
of public officers solely in the light of their 
own conscience. 

When an election is so held, when a choice 
is so made, It results in the real rule of the 
people, it warrants and sustains the belief 
that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God. 

To my father, who is listening in in my old 
homo In Vermont, and to my other invisible 
audience I say "Good night.'* 


Boston and Our Boys 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Aucfust 29, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following article from the Bo.ston 
Sunday Herald, Bom ton. Mass.: 

Boston One City That Kept Welcome Out 
i-oR Sekviclmln 

(By Paul Stevens) 

Boston Is one city In America that tries 
to Ireat the man In unitonn riglit. 

With the world situation once more heat¬ 
ing up to a critical boil, Boston need not 
change Us spots with a simper: "Welcome, 
serviceman." The serviceman knows he is 
welcfune whether the wmld Is shaking with 
war scare ague or not. 

Any hint to the contrary brings a rise from 
Ml'S. Thomas E. Cady, executive director of 
the Bay State Soldiers and Sailors Club on 
Boston Common. "We’re no lair weather 
frlendH," she says, with black eyes snapping. 

"Let’s see,” she said, thumbing through 
her fllc.s, "last year, long beiore there wn.s 
any thought of trouble in Korea, we played 
host to 1239,000 men In uniform." 

MAGNIFICENT HOST 

The club, any serviceman wdio has been 
there will tell you, plays host in a manner 
that is practically magnificent. Mrs. Cady 
and her staff arrange for free tickets to ball 
games and the movies, sew on buttons, wrap 
packages for mailing, find lodgings, stage 
nightly dances and make the man in uniform 
leel appreciated in a score of other ways. 

Meanwhile, the Charlestown YMCA at City 
Square holds dally programs lor servicemen. 
Tlie building has 600 lockers where sailors 
can keep their civilian clulhliig. It has 170 
dormitory rooms lor servicemen, and pro¬ 
vides an additional 165 cots tor use on week 
ends. Members ol a large girls’ service or¬ 
ganization serve as hostesses at dances 3 
times a week. 

All this takes on special slgiiiflcunce in 
view of a recrait survey made by This Week 
Magazine, BUjiplenient to the Sunday Herald, 
which shows that many American communi¬ 
ties view the serviceman willi liidiffercnco 
and even with open hostility. 

"H Is a sad commentary on our iieacetlme 
Army to note that American soldiers are 
treated better lii foreign lands where tliey 
are stationed than they are in their own 
country,” the author of the This Week piece 
Btates. 

natural MECCA 

Mrs. Cndy replies to this, "Well, then, 
Boston must be* a foreign land," Without 
arguing down the author’s general findings, 
bho states that the writer couldn’t truthfully 
cite Boston us an example of a community 
that had left the serviceman outside the door 
to its heart. 

"I would have to remind him of the party 
at the Hotel Vendome last year for the men 
of the U. 8. B. Fiske, and the party for the 
Kearnargc's crew at the Hotel Statler where 
500 girls served as hostesses and 100 gallons 
of punch were served," she said. 

Then there was the time when the club 
ran out of turkey dinners last Christmas 
and the Hotel Btatler saved the day by 
sending over food from Its own kitchens so 
speedily that the servicemen were not aware 
of any shortage. 
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The club, with Its televlelon set, snack bar, 
dance hall, lounges, and game room. Is the 
natural mecca for lonely men away from 
home as surely os it was during World War 
11 . 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND, FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FIVE VISITS 

I3p to last Sunday night, servicemen had 
made 16.535 visits to thp club In August 
alone. The figure will Increase sharply as 
the draft gains momentum, and the club 
probably will expand Into the adjoining Vet¬ 
erans Rehabilitation Division Building. 

As an example of how servlcerneu are be¬ 
ing cold-shouldered elsewhere, This Week 
tells of how a chaplain at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard received a letter from a group aboard 
a cruiser requesting tickets for a Broadway 
show. Tlie chaplain asked the management 
of the theater to reserve tickets—for which 
full prices would be paid—and got hla writ¬ 
ten Dquest back with the notation: “The 
war is over." 

Contrasting with this, Boston theaters sup¬ 
ply free passes to Mrs. Cady for distribution 
among servicemen. The Boston Brave.s allot 
her 250 passes to its ball games played here. 

Tonight, the Boston Opera llouee will ho 
thrown open to servicemen for a special, pre¬ 
view, free performance oi the new Olsen and 
jehneon show. Pardon Our French. 

HE IS OUR FRIEND 

While Mrs. Cady and her work are spon¬ 
sored by the public through Us contributions 
to Community Services, this docs not end 
civilian responsibility to the man in unllonn. 
Boston can be proud, but It cannot be com¬ 
placent, of its treatment of servicemen. 

“An Army and Navy abandoned by the 
clergy, Ignored by education, pilloried by the 
press, and forsaken by the civil community 
will Inevitably degenerate professionally and 
rot morally." quote, Brig. Gen. Charles T. 
Lanham, former chief ol Army Information, 
and Education Division. 

This man In uniform—he Is your boy. our 
friend, our neighbor. 


Thad SteveoB Versus God 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the perti¬ 
nent parts of the first and the fourteenth 
amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, adopted respectively in 
1791 and 1908, are: 

The first: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 

The fourteenth: 

No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or Immu¬ 
nities of cltlaens of the United Staten; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its Juris¬ 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

Vashti McCollum sought mandamus 
that would order the Champaign Board 
of Education to— 

Adopt and enforce rules end regulations 
prohibiting all Instruction in and teaching 


of all religious education In alt public 
schools in Champaign District No. 71, • • • 
and in all public schoolhouses and build¬ 
ings In said district when occupied by public 
schools. 

The State of Illinois trial court denied 
her petition. The Supreme Court of Illi¬ 
nois affirmed the trial court’s decision. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed and remanded to the State su¬ 
preme court for proceedings not incon¬ 
sistent with this opinion. 

On the day that the right to file an 
application for rehearing in the case of 
People of the State of Illinois ex rel. 
Vashti McCollum, appellant, against 
Beard of Education of School District 
No. 71, Champaign County, III, ct al, 
appellees, expired April 2, 1948, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in that case became the 
law of the land. In the 25 days immedi¬ 
ately preceding, every effort had been 
made, and proved futile, to get such ap¬ 
plication filed by someone having that 
right. For the time being, the door of 
hope for judicial relief was closed. So 
resort was had to the Congress, and 
House Joint Resolution 364, Eightieth 
Congress, second .session, was introduced 
proposim? repeal of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

This decision of the Supreme Court 
was of such transcendant importance as 
to shake the very foundations of our 
Government. Its ultimate dual effects 
were plain. It not only struck down our 
system of dual sovereignty, thereby sow¬ 
ing the seed of national destruction, but 
it also might mean the destruction of 
every landmark that indicates that ours 
is a Nation dedicated to God and free¬ 
dom to worship Him. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 some 4 months of debate was re¬ 
quired to settle the question of how the 
founding fathers could assure the per¬ 
petuity of the Government which they 
were designing "in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote tiie general 
welfare, and secure tlie blessings of lib¬ 
erty." They were greatly perturbed lest 
centralization of power should creep in 
and work its inevitable result—destruc¬ 
tion. The certitude of such eventuality 
was clear as we refresh our memory from 
■ their wisdom. They knew full well that 
there must be created a government of 
checks and balances, with the powers 
of government brought as near to the 
sovereign people as possible, not concen¬ 
trated in some distant national capital. 
They foresaw the fruitage of the truth 
written by Lord Acton: "All power cor¬ 
rupts and absolute power corrupts ab¬ 
solutely." They also foresaw the growth 
and development of the infant Nation 
they were trying to protect. So they 
created a government with few essential 
powers, though enough to supply the de¬ 
ficiencies manifest in the Articles of Con¬ 
federation. They struck the keynote, 
however, when they set up the system of 
dual sovereignty. All power came from 
the people, .so each State was made su- 
pieme aiu^ omnipotent In its sphere, 


with only live generic powers entrusted 
to the National Government. All other 
powers were reserved to the States or to 
the people. This included all powers of 
police save only the single national po¬ 
lice power to maintain Itself, which, in¬ 
cidentally, carried with it the respon¬ 
sibility of defending every State, 

The substance of the fourteenth 
amendment was first offered in the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention of 1787. It v/as 
then and there overwhelmingly rejected. 

In 1866 It was proposed and submitted 
to the States for ratification. It was 
defeated again, although the Southern 
States were of course denied representa¬ 
tion In the Congress and had no vole. 
Still they could not get the requisite 
number of States needed for ratification. 
But at the points of Federal bayonets 
and under the reconstruction acts dis¬ 
franchising practically all native white 
voters, in Z868 a sufficient number of 
States ratified to make it a part of the 
Constitution. So, even in "the tragic 
era" it took bayonets to write it into our 
Constitution. 

The prime purpose of the fourteenth 
amendment was, of course, in language 
attributed to Thad Stevens, "to keep a 
black heel on every white neck." In the 
Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wall. 81 
(1872)) Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for 
the Supreme Court, not only denied Fed¬ 
eral intervention, but wrote: 

We doubt very much whetlK'i* any action 
of a btatc not directed by woy ot dlscrlmlna- 
tioi) uHidnst the Negroes as a ri'ce. or on 
account of their race, will ever be held to 
come v/lthln the purview of this provision. 

Again, in Strauder v. West Virginia 
(100 U. S. 306), the Court said: 

This Is one of a series of constitutional 
provisions having a common purpose, 
namely, securing to a race recently emanci¬ 
pated * • * all the civil rights that the 

fcuperior race enjoy. 

In his excellent work, The Fourteenth 
Amendment and the States, by Charles 
Wallace Collins, he say.s: 

Although this rare situation may bo said 
to have been the Immediate and proximate 
CRUae of the adoption of the tinendmeiit, as 
well aa its Immediate field (m operation, In 
the mind of the radicals It had a much v/ider 
scope. To them It meant the ultimate cen¬ 
tralization of power into the hands of the 
Federal Government. It meant the death 
knell of the doctrine of States’ rights—the 
ultimate nationalization of all civil rights 
and the couficquent abolition of State con¬ 
trol over the private rights and duties of the 
Individual. It meant the passing over of the 
police power of the State into the police 
power of the National Government, thereby 
giving the Congress undefined and unlimited 
powers whereby It would be enabled to enter 
fields of legislation from which hitherto It 
had been barred. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that its main 
objective was so clear, after the fir.st few 
cases reaching the Supreme Court had 
been decided little attention has been 
paid»to the main purpose of its adoption 
and fewer than 5 percent of the cases 
interpreting the fourteenth amendment 
have even touched the race problem. 
Literally hundreds ox cases have dealt 
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exclusively with other matters, practi¬ 
cally all, tax or corporated, under the 
duc-process-of-law clause. It is in ter¬ 
es ting to note also that the States of the 
Confederacy have long since ceased to 
be the happy hunting ground at which 
the gun of the fourteenth amendment 
has been aimed. For a half century the 
fourteenth amendment in its prime pur¬ 
pose has been a dead letter. 

But, although the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment had become a part of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States—though 
unlawfully—the fight for further en¬ 
croachment upon the power of the States 
went on. In 1876, in the Haycs-Tilden 
campaign, James G. Blaine, a leading 
Republican, offered a resolution propos¬ 
ing an amendment of the Constitution 
reading as follows: 

f Congressional Record, 44th Cong., vol. 4, 
pt. I, p. SHBO] 

No State Bliall make any law respecting an 
CRtabllBhment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free cxercifio thereof; and no rellglaua test 
shall ever be rcf 4 iilrcd as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under any State. 
No public property, and no public revenue of, 
nor any loan of credit by or under the au¬ 
thority of, the United States, or any State, 
Territory, District, or municipal corporation, 
Bhall be appropriated to, or made or used for, 
the support ol any school, educational or 
other institution, under the control of any 
religious or antl-rcliglous sect, organization, 
or denomination. or wherein tiie particular 
creed or tenets of any religiotis or antl-re- 
liglous sect, orguiilzatloii, or denomination 
shall be taught; and no such particular creed 
or tenets shall be road or taught In any 
school or Institution supported In whole 
or in part by sucli revenue or loan of credit; 
and no such appropriation or loan of credit 
sliall be made to any religious or anti- 
religious sect, organization, or denomination, 
or to promote its interests or tenets. Tills 
article shall not be construed to prohibit 
the reading ol the Bible in any school or 
Institution; and it shall not have tin* effect 
to Impair rights of properly already vested. 

Sec. 2. Ciiiigress sh.ail liave power, by ap¬ 
propriate legislation, to provide for the pre¬ 
vention and punishment of violations of tills 
article. 

This was defeated. 

The diminution of State power thus 
prevented. havS now been imposed on the 
States by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the McCollum case. The hold¬ 
ing is to the elToct that the fourteenth 
amendment had already imposed, in 
1868, these very restrictions upon the 
States, and that the bitter fight of 1876 
to submit the Blaine amendment wa,s 
utterly unnecessary. It is passing 
strange that such able men as those who 
vigorously espoused the cause of this 
amendment of 1876 deemed tluu amend¬ 
ment absolutely necessary to overcome 
the absence of authority in the first 
amendment to prevent State contribu¬ 
tions to religious education. They evi¬ 
dently thought it conclusive that the first 
amendment plus the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment prohibited nothing except laws f.v- 
voring one religion over others. But 
more than 75 years after that bitter Tight 
of 1876, where the Blaine resolution was 
made a national issue in one of the most 
bitterly-contested national elections ever 
held, the Supreme Court virtually writes 
the defeated Blaine amendment into the 
law of the Iraid. 


The Everson case (330 U. S. 1) was a 
5-to-4 decision, holding: 

It appears that these parochial schools met 
New Jersey’s requirements. The State con¬ 
tributes no money to the schools. It does 
not support them. Its legislation, as ap¬ 
plied. does no more than provide a general 
program to help parents get their children, 
rrgarcUcfifi of their religion, safely and ex¬ 
peditiously to and from accredited schools. 

There were two dissenting opinions by 
Mr. Justice Jackson and Mr. Justice 
Rutledge. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
joined in both, and Mr. Justice Frank¬ 
furter. Mr. Justice Jackson, and Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Burton joined in Mr. Justice 
Rutledge’s. 

Mr. Justice Black wrote the majority 
opinion in both the Fverson and the Mc¬ 
Collum cases. Mr. Justice Reed was the 
only Justice dissenting in the McCollum 
case, which wa.s an 8-to-l decision, 
though the concurring opinion of Mr. 
Justice Jackson reads more like a dis¬ 
sent. In the majority opinion in the 
McCollum case, Mr. Justice Black makes 
liberal use of quotations from the two 
dissenting opinions m the Everson case. 

In both the Everson and the McCol¬ 
lum decisions, of course, the fourteenth 
amendment is the fundamental basis 
upon which each decision is grounded, 
and it is held that the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment made the first amendment obliga¬ 
tory on the States. 

However, it is contended by many stu¬ 
dents of the Constitution that there is 
nothing in the fourteenth amendment 
which jastifles the imposition of nny 
clause of the first, upon the States; and 
they join in the further contention that 
the Everson and the McCollum cases 
violate the “free exercise” clause of the 
first. But the two most dangerous ex¬ 
pressions in the Everson decision, car- 
ri(?d forward into the McCollum, are: 
That neither the Federal Government 
nor a State can ‘‘aid all religions”; and 
that ‘‘no tax m any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any reli¬ 
gious activities oi' institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice reli¬ 
gion.” In the case of Nichols v. School 
Directors (93 Ill. 61) (1879) the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, notwithstanding the 
strict provisions of the Illinois Consti¬ 
tution—article II, section 3, and article 
VIII, section 3—prohibiting appropria-* 
tion or payment of public money in aid 
of religion, held: "Religion and religious 
worship are not so placed under the ban 
of the Constitution that they may not 
be allowed to become the recipient of 
any incidental benefit whatsoever from 
the public bodies or authorities of the 
State. That in.strumcnt itself contains 
a provision authorizing the legislature 
to exempt property used for religious 
purposes from taxation; and thereby, 
the .same as is complained of here, there 
might be indirectly imposed upon the 
taxpayer the burden of increased tax¬ 
ation, and in that manner the indirect 
supporting of places of worship. In the 
respect of the possibility of enhanced 
taxation therefrom, this provision of the 
Constitution itself is even more ob¬ 
noxious to objection than this permis¬ 
sion given by the school authorities to 


hold religious meetings in the school- 
house. Ihere is no pretense that it is 
in any way in interference with the oc¬ 
cupation of the building for school 
purposes.” 

Storey, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, fifth edition, 1891, II, sec¬ 
tion 1872, points out that— 

There are a number of ways of creating an 
establishment ol' religion by different meth¬ 
ods of preferring one over another. Hence, 
a law respecting an “establishment of re¬ 
ligion'' might give a preference without Im¬ 
posing a tax. Tax support or, more common- 
ly, tax exemption may be given if no pref¬ 
erence is to be made. 

Tax exemption is in essence an appro¬ 
priation, as held by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts in Massachusetts 
General Hospital v. Inhabitants of BeU 
mont (233 Muss. 190, 203; 124 N. E. 21. 
25) (1919): 

An exemption from taxation Is in the na¬ 
ture of an appropriation of public funds, 
because, to the extent of the exemption, It 
becomes necessary to increase the rate of 
t.axutlon upon other properties in order to 
raise money for the support of government. 

Philip Schall, professor of church his¬ 
tory in the Union Theological Seminary 
at New York, in Papers of the American 
Historical Association, volume II, No. 4; 
G. P. Putnam Sons, 1888, pages 23-24: 

The framers of the Constitution, there¬ 
fore, had no right and no intention to inter¬ 
fere with the religion of the citizens of any 
State, or to discriminate between denomina¬ 
tions; their only Just and wise course wos 
to leave the subject of religion to the several 
States, to put all churches on an equal loot¬ 
ing before the national law, and to secure to 
them equal protection. Liberty of all is the 
best guaranty of the liberty of each, 

No mutter how the Court may Interpret 
the language of the first amendment, as it is 
to be applied to the Federal Government, 
which ill form it closely controls, the only 
means of enforcing It against the Stale of 
Illinois, or any other State, is by virtue ol 
the fourteenth amendment. 

In Adamson v. Calif. (332 U. S. 46). 
concerning the decision in that ca.se that 
the self-crimination clause of the fifth 
amendment did not bind the States, Mr. 
Justice Reed, speaking for the Court, 
said—page 53: 

It accords with the con.stltutlonal doctrine 
of federali.sm by leaving to the States the re- 
Bponsibllity of dealing with the privileges and 
Immunities of their citizens except those in¬ 
herent in national citizenship. 

There is no occasion at this late date, 
160 years after the formation of our Gov¬ 
ernment, for the Supreme Court of the 
United States to impose, for the first 
time, more than equal treatment of 
religions upon the States. The problem 
of the extent to which equal aid may be 
extended to religion has always hereto¬ 
fore been handled on the State level and 
is extensively treated in the provisions of 
the constitutions of the several States. 
This is a problem which has been satis¬ 
factorily handled without the interven¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to see why the power of that Court 
should now be asserted. The very fact 
that its power has never been invoked in 
the history of our country is, itself, the 
most persuasive evidence that the power 
was never intended to be exercised and 
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Is not necessary to the protection of the 
fundamental rights of citizens, whether 
as citizens of the States or of the United 
States. 

A contemporaneous, uniform legisla¬ 
tive or executive construction of con¬ 
stitutional provisions adopted and acted 
on with the acquiescence of the people 
for many years has always been entitled 
to great weight. Okanogan Indians v, 
U. S. (279 U. S. 655. 688 (1929)): Han-> 
over Fire Ins. Co. v. Harding (327 Ill. 590, 
603; 158 N. E. 849, (1927)), and cases 
cited in note, page 60. 

The Everson case is the first csise in 
which it was sought—and there unsuc¬ 
cessfully—to apply the establishment of 
religion clause of the first amendment to 
restrain the acts of a Suate. 

The decisions are cle.\r that the four¬ 
teenth amendment has not, by a me¬ 
chanical process, imposed the first eight 
amendments on the States. Twining v. 
N. J. (211 U. S. 78. 91-98); Hamilton v. 
Regents of the University of Calif. (293 
U. S. 245, 261); Palko v. Connecticut, 
(402 U. S. 319, 323, 328); Betts v. Brady 
(316 U. S. 445. 461); Adamson v. Calif. 
(332 U. S. 46). 

It seems clear that the repeal of the 
fourteenth amendment is not only nec¬ 
essary to restore dual sovereignty and, 
therefore, the form of our government 
as designed by the founding fathers, but 
that the mammoth size to which our 
national Government ha'? grown has 
demonstrated to all who have had ex¬ 
perience with its incapacity that if we 
continue centralization of power in 
Washington, the Federal Government 
must fall of its own weight. 

In a score of cases the Supreme Court 
has struck the shackles intended to ren¬ 
der the States impotent, that were 
forged and sought to be applied by the 
fourteenth amendment. 

Not only because each of the 10 points 
made by the President’s civil rights com¬ 
mittee would be killed by the repeal of 
the fourteenth amendment, but also, and 
more especially, because the free exer¬ 
cise of religion, and the dedication of 
our Nation to God and His worship would 
so be best given guaranty. 

Most of us, if not all, cordially agree 
with the desperate efforts now being 
made by our Government to avert war 
and preserve our Nation. However, 
there is another question of equal im¬ 
portance: Should we not see to it that 
our Nation continues to be worth pre¬ 
serving? We have the highest regard 
for the Supreme Court of the United 
States and for the ability and integrity 
of each one of the members of that 
Court. Undoubtedly they are declaring 
the law to be what they conceive It. 
Whether we agree or not, their decisions 
are the law of the land. The Court and 
Its members v/ould, of course, join cor¬ 
dially in an effort to make sure that the 
Nation’s religious life is safe and that 
their decisions may not be misunder¬ 
stood as seeking to weaken “the Power 
that has made and preserved us a na¬ 
tion.” 

It was not until 1940 that the Supreme 
Court clearly enunciated the doctrine 
that the fourteenth amendment of our 
Coiistitutioh Imposed on the States the 


duty required of Congress by the first 
amendment. Mr. Justice Roberts, in 
Cantwell v. Conn. (310 U. S. 296), held 
that the words of the first amendment-* 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibit¬ 
ing the free exercise thereof" embraced 
“two concepts—^freedom to believe and 
freedom to act." 

The two latest decisions, however— 
the Everson and the McCollum cases— 
go so far beyond all former decisions as 
to cause the fear, if not the certitude, 
that the effect will be to destroy every 
mark that characterizes this a Nation 
dedicated to God, and the freedom of 
His worship. 

In a renewed effort to safeguard 
against such an unintended evil, the 
same repeal resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 538. Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, has been introduced and 
is again pending in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Our forefathers came here for the 
priceless privilege of worshipping God, 
not for the purpose of ignoring Him; the 
essence of the religious philosophy of 
the United States of America has al¬ 
ways been the absolute guaranty of free¬ 
dom of religion, never of freedom from 
religion. 

Our forefathers api^ointed a commit¬ 
tee to design our currency. Jefferson. 
Franklin, and Adams were the three 
members of that great committee that 
labored to give us our sign and seal to 
display to the world. It was the Ameri¬ 
can eagle. And. in reporting that deci¬ 
sion, they referred to the Book of Books 
where, in Exodus, 19:4, God said: 

Ye have aoen what I did unto the Egyp¬ 
tians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, 
and brought you unto myself. 

Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice in¬ 
deed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall 
be a peculiar treasure unto me above all 
people—for all the earth is mine. 

That was the first covenant promise, 
and our committee chose that to remind 
us always that on eagles' wings God had 
borne our forefathers across the flood of 
the Atlantic, just as He had, through the 
Red Sea. brought his first chosen people. 
We sought to claim that promise also for 
our Nation, dedicated to God and the 
keeping of that covenant. 

Must our American eagle be struck 
from our currency? Shall we be forced 
to forget the pillar of cloud by day and 
of‘fire by night that were engraved on 
our first dollar bills, signifying our 
prayer for God’s guidance and leader¬ 
ship? Must we erase “In God We Trust” 
from our coins? His all-seeing eye from 
our great seal? Will mandamus or in- 
Junction compel us to cease administer¬ 
ing oaths to witnesises and parties and 
in qualifying prospective witnesses of 
tender years, in our courts of justice— 
so-called after one of God’s attributes? 
Must the designation of the year as Anno 
Domini, the observance of Thanksgiving 
Day for expression of gratitude to God, 
Sunday and Christmas, all go? Of 
course, it is even clearer that Chaplains 
In all our Armed Forces, in both Senate 
and House, in West Point and Annapolis, 
and compulsory Church attendance In 
both Academies are to bo prohibited. 


Once upon a time, there was in our 
fair land an omnipotent queen—the 
States. The whole empire of sovereignty 
was hers. But in her wisdom she felt the 
need of a prince consort who could fight 
her battles, protect, defend, and guard 
her from foreign foes and serve her con¬ 
stituents in those manly ways ill-be¬ 
fitting a queen. So she created such a 
prince, joined him to herself by sacred 
vows in holy wedlock, made him King in 
the sphere she had allotted him, and 
with him shared her throne. By their 
vows he was to be supreme in the field 
of power she delegated him, she in all 
else. It was to be a perfect partnership. 

He had his scepter—the Army and 
Navy. She had hers—the army of her 
intelligent, virtuous voters selected by 
her, her children in home, school and 
church, and her law-making, law-in¬ 
terpreting, and law-enforcing servants. 

From time to time, as desirability be¬ 
came apparent, she gave him more and 
more of her power. He kept all of his, 
and ever grasped and exercised more of 
hers. 

May God grant us of His wisdom, 
grace, and power, a sufficiency to enable 
us to deal with the situation that con¬ 
fronts His people. May it not be the 
answer to repeal the cause of so much 
of our tribulation and free the States 
again, as they were for the first century 
of the life of this Nation, from the 
shackles of that tyranny from which our 
system of dual sovereignty was designed 
to keep them free? 

This Nation must have under God a 
new birth of freedom. It must be kept 
God's country. 


My Father Worki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday. September 5 (.legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on 
Labor Sunday, September 3,1950,1 had 
the privilege of attending my own 
church, the First Baptist Church, of 
Tallahassee, Fla., and hearing one of 
the most heart-warming sermons by our 
pastor, Dr. Harold O. Sanders, who, on 
that day. Labor Sunday used as his text 
the seventeenth verse of the fifth chap¬ 
ter of the Book of John, “But Jesus an¬ 
swered them, my Father worketh hither¬ 
to, and I work.” 1 ask the privilege of 
having his stimulating and far-sighted 
sermon printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My Father Works 

Text, John 5:17: “Bnt Jefuw Answered 
them, My Father workoth hitherto, and I 
work.** 

Reilglon has about forfeited its right to 
be ciiHod a religion v;hrn its leaders deny a 
Btranger’s deed of mercy on the Sabbath 
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day. Such was the case with the Pharisees 
when Jesus came along "doing good." For 
some strange reason, Jesus did not seem to 
remember what day It was when He saw hu¬ 
man suffering about which He could do 
something. That men who professed to rep¬ 
resent God, His Father, could not appreciate 
His nonconformity to the laws of Sabbath 
observance did not seem to bother Josus; but 
He had an answer for them. He had come to 
"seek and to save that which was lost,” 
Including the leaders of the temple—if they 
would have It so. 

Jesus found him, a chronically impotent 
mull who for 38 years had been afflicted, and 
for long had taken his place In the Holy 
(hty by the Pool of Bethesda, hoping to be 
cured by the angel-stirred waters. "Wilt 
thou he made whole?" The impotent man 
said, "Certainly? But, when the angel stirs 
the waters, I am so .slow that another beats 
me to the pool every time. I need someone to 
put me into the pool ahead of others." The 
Lord of Life said flrmly, "Rise, take up thy 
hod, and walk." At once the man was mad© 
whole, and he took up his bed and walked— 
but it was on the Sabbath Day. and ho had 
broken it! The Jews caught him in the act. 
"Who told you to break the Sabbath by cur¬ 
rying your bed*^" The cured man admitted 
that the one who had healed him had also 
told him to take up his bed and walk, but his 
name he did not know. Later, however, 
Jesus "flndcth him in the temple, and said 
unto him. ‘Behold, thou art made whole: sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.* 
The man departed (ungratelul as lie was) 
and told the Jews that it was Jesus which 
liad made him whole." For this cause, there- 
lore, the Jews xjcrsccuted Je.sUH unci sought 
to kill him-' because he hud healed the man 
on the Sabbath. 

But Jesus was lanv to commit the greater 
sin. He told them the reason he healed tho 
man: "My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work " Therefore, tho Jews determined to 
kill Him, because not only had Ho broken 
their Sabbath laws but also He had claimed 
sousiiip with God. 

HE CAME UNTO HIS OWN 

Little wonder IhAt the Apostle John, writ¬ 
ing later in tho Gospel which carries his 
name, could write these pathetic words: "He 
came unto His own, but Hus own lecelvcd 
Him not" (1:11). So sure were the leaders 
of their position with and Interpretation of 
God that they could not even recognize Him 
V'hen He became flesh in the person of Ills 
Son. They could not take his liberal alti¬ 
tude toward ecclesiastical law. and the laist 
straw was his wild claim to be equal with God. 
Away with Him. But, some received Him, 
and "to them gave He the power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believed 
on His name; * • * (1:12). 

Z.mERAL LABOR VIEWS OP JESUS 

If Labor Day provides no better result than 
to hav'e the Christian leaders and preachers 
rethink tho attitude of Jesus toward manual 
labor, It will be worth the observance Josus 
WHS a worker. A carpenter. And He was 
proud of It. 

Ho v/ould have been repudiated In almost 
every Graeco-Homan center for his high 
opinion of manual labor. Furthermore, they 
would have denied him the right to speak as 
an authority simply because he w’as a car¬ 
penter. In the city rich in Pericloan culture. 
He would have run counter to the ideas of 
Aristotle who was dead-sure that the me¬ 
chanical arts made freemen unserviceable 
for the use and exercise of virtue. He 
w'ould have fared no better in the delta of 
the Nile where the teachers in the city made 
famous by Alexander the Great (whose name 
It bore) taught—as many of the short¬ 
sighted of American schools—that a college 
sheepskin w^as an insurance protecting one 
from working with his hands. A manual 


laborer. In the minds of the teachers and 
philosophers of all ancient peoples except 
the Hebrews, was low man on the totem 
pole of life’s occupations. Wnether In China 
or Asia Minor, the same taboo was placed up¬ 
on labor—a man of that class could not 
speak with authority. It was Just simply 
cut of tho question. 

Only the Hebrews, and that after a four- 
century experience in the bondage of Egypt 
and a seven-decade experience In Babylonia, 
held a worthy conception of the worker In the 
manual arts. Perhaps making straw bricks 
for the Pharaohs—without pay, helped them 
to see life more fully. By the time of Christ 
every Hebrew boy had a trade. Even the 
scholars like Paul might be a tentmaker. 
Peter, James, and John were fishermen. 
Matthew was a tax collector. And Jesus was 
a carpenter. 

WOULD JESUS TAKE SIDES TODAY? 

Jesus is very much alive today. And He is 
tremendously Interested in the best interests 
of labor. His father was a worker. Ho was 
a carpenter. Most of all. He is interested in 
the welfare of human beings. His restless, 
ubiquitous spirit is everywhere today work¬ 
ing. 

But suppose He were to return in the flesh 
and come to Detroit or Birmingham when 
labor troubles were brewing. Would He take 
hides with labor or management? Would He 
nlliie Himself with the labor unions or with 
big buslncs.s? He would be very much con¬ 
cerned with the clashes between them, bat 
He would be all too honest and too wise to 
take sides with either group per se, but I 
think He would do a lot of mediating—after 
prayer. He would seek to build men fit for 
fellowship with each other and His Father, 
knowing that labor-management relations 
would have to be settled on a different basis 
Irom that used by most mediators. He would 
seek to bring all parties eoncerned—labor, 
capital, and the rest ol the world—into coop¬ 
erative, creative labor lor the benefit of all 
God's children. He would not be lost in the 
narrow, selfish Interests of any particular 
group seeking a latter envelope from anothef 
group, who do so without stopping to con¬ 
sider what effect such action would have 
upon ( ) their own consciences, (2) future 
good will between the contracting parties, or 
(3) the rest of the world. He would help 
men now, as He did then, to see lile whole; 
to see it through the eyes of God and the 
eyes of suffering humanity. 

WIIAT DTD JESUS THINK ABOUT LABOR? 

The attitude of Je.sus today toward labor 
and money Is no difl'erent Irom what it was 
when He walked in human’s sandals on the 
roud.'i of Palestine What does the record 
show? How did he feel about labor, about 
money? 

1. He saw ijcnple as people, and loved them 
all. He was no respecter ot persons, but He 
respected all persons. .He loved the poor— 
and He loved the rich. He disliked 111 will 
and low motive In both. lie loved a good 
workman, one who worked creatively, wheth¬ 
er with his muscle, mind, or money. In other 
words, He saw all men as workers, whatever 
the vocation, vitally related to each other and 
to God. He would not criticize the work, only 
the worker with antisocial attitudes. "What¬ 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
This was His over-all command to work¬ 
ers all. 

2. Jesus, only Son of His working Father, 
believed In Just pay for all workers. Even 
In the Old Testament, the righteous person 
was promised that his seed would not beg 
bread. A righteous man was never a shirker. 
The New Testament Is plain: "The laborer 
Is worthy of his hire.*' In the parable of 
the pennies, or the parable of the vineyard, 
recorded in Matthew 20: 1-16, God is rep¬ 
resented as a householder who went Into 
town to hire laborers for his vineyard, con¬ 


tracting with them for a penny a day. Need¬ 
ing more workers, at Intervals throughout 
the day, even up to 6 In the afternoon, ho 
hired all who would work. At 6 o’clock, he 
paid them all the day’s wages as agreed upon. 
Those who worked longest complained at the 
generosity of the employer who paid those 
who worked but an hour the same as they 
who had borne the burden and heat of the 
entire day. God Is represented as kindly 
but flrmly replying: "Friend, I do thee no 
wrong: didst thou not agree with me for a 
penny? * • * Is It not lawful for me to 

do what I will with mine own? Is thine 
eye evil, because I am good?" (20: 13-15). 
What Is the obvious inference? That God 
Is interested in two things: (1) getting the 
work done for the benefit of mankind; and 
(2) in seeing that every workman has a liv¬ 
ing wage—no matter the nature of the work. 

3. Jesus did not seek to regiment labor 
and manpower. OTie parable of the talents 
(Matthew 25: 14 30) indicates that native 
abilities are given men in disKimllar quan¬ 
tities—some have five, others two, others 
one. Men are not to be judged by the num¬ 
ber of talents, the amount of ability and 
education which they have, but by the crea¬ 
tive use which they make of all their abili¬ 
ties in relation to the lellovf who dispensed 
the ability. Tho selfish, antisocial fellow 
with one talent who did not use his ability 
for the common good, for hJs own enrich¬ 
ment, nr for the purposes of his master 
received severe Indictment and Just punish¬ 
ment. 

Realistic as He w^as, Jesus taught the pr^i- 
clple of the strong caring for the weak, the 
"haves" sharing with th(? "have nots," and 
the supreme principle of sacrifice lor the 
good oi others. 

4. Making a life, not making a living, Is 
the big idea. I have no sympathy with the 
pious teacher who suys that Jeus would not 
stoop to the level of a discussion of eco¬ 
nomics or touch the garment of filthy lucre 
Jesus said bluntly: "Ye cannot serve God 
and money." Almost half of His parables 
dealt with money, material values, steward¬ 
ship. He had plenty to say abimt economics. 
Ho ,was not a theori.st, but a realist. He 
would demand labor from all. He would 
Just us flrmly demand a living wage for 
labor. He would tell a servant to serve his 
nmsLor as if that master were God. And, 
He would remind that master that he was 
not really a master at all, and, that he him¬ 
self hud a Master—God. 

He was interested in a just wage and In a 
Just profit for the worker commonly known 
as capital or management; but He would 
warn both management and labor—and all 
of us who are interested in the welfare of 
both—that money in abundance is not of 
Itself a passport to heaven, or a promise of 
brotherhood. He found that abundance, lor 
any person, carried with it Its own tempta¬ 
tion to do evil, to be unbrotherly. a lull 
pay envelope may turn a worker Into a bigot, 
a drunk, a libertine. American pay envelopes 
may isolate us from the laboreis of India 
or South Africa—ask a OI who spent some 
time In Australia or Europe. 

The big idea is to make a life, the kind of 
a Hie which God lives—a good life, a work¬ 
ing lile, a creative life, an unselfish life. 
Jesus promised those who follow Him that If 
they seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, that all these things—^food, 
drink, clothing—^shall be added unto you 
(Matthew 6: 33). 

6 . Jesus saw all workers in relation to His 
working Father. "No man Uveth unto him¬ 
self. or dieth unto himself.’’ Every worker 
has an obligation to all others. All workers 
really have the same Boss—the Great Worker 
who once In history begot an only Son who 
said, "My Father is working even until now, 
and I am working too." In tho parable of 
the vineyard, all workers worked for the 
same employer. The world is a vineyard of 
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God. Whatever the foreman or the straw 
hogs, Ood is the employer. He gives abil- 
ties and opportunities as He will, but He asks 
that each laborer work out his salvation 
with fear and trembling, knowing that not 
only is he working for God, but, literally, God 
worketh in you. Jesus came working. And 
he said. *‘Afi the Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I you.** Out to work, workers to¬ 
gether, workers in the vineyard of God. 

WHAT 18 OOP TRYING TO DO? 

Could we stop Jesus for a moment, look 
straight Into His face, and ask him plainly, 
"What does your Father do. anyway? What 
kind of worker is He?*' Jesus would be 
patient with us for we are his dull children. 

Jesus would tell of the work of creation, 
how that His Father created the things of 
earth and sky and sea; and how that Ho holds 
the atoms of the world and the planets of 
the universe in the hollow of His great Hand. 
Then, ho would talk of His work In the In¬ 
terest of His highest creatlon—Hls children, 
the men of earth. He would remind you of 
John 3:16. how that "God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Sou, that who¬ 
soever believoth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life". He would have 
you read the story of His only life, teachings, 
vicarious death for sinful men, His exploring 
and conquering the darkness that is called 
death, and the continuing work of God and 
Je.sus through the Holy Spirit who is now 
busy at work in the world—^revealing the 
mind of Ood by spotlighting the life of 
Jesus—trying to bring it life, and help it to 
live peaceably and creatively at work with 
Himself and all His family. 

Then, He would look every Inquiring one of 
UR In tl)c eye and say: 0(Xl Is working for 
you, and wants to work In and through you 
now. 

COD'S HOPE OF GLORY 

In the first century, "God sent forth His 
Son" to glorify Himself, By that we mean, 
to reveal his true character, his attitude to¬ 
ward men. Jesus did that completely. He 
who was the One perfect man completely re¬ 
vealed Him. The record of that revelation 
is contained in the New Testament. Jesus 
went back to heaven. Now. God’s hope is 
found in Christians who will work witli Him. 
Even as Paul said, "Christ in you, God’s 
hope of glory". "We arc laborers together 
with Ood". 

God is no selfiish worker. The vast reaches 
of his working arm arc extended not for per- 
Euiial heneflL, but for the welfare and salva¬ 
tion of hlB erring children. No labor is too 
great, no waiting too long, no difficulty shall 
steer Him away from His purpose to make 
people fit for fellowship with Himself and 
each other. He needs human hands to help 
him. 

Those workers who would work with the 
Eternal Laborer must share His concern for 
the needy world, His unselfiBh spirit, His 
untiring interest. We must seek to under¬ 
stand the yearning of the heart of Ood for 
the poor, the starved, the unfortunate, the 
sln-Bhackled. We must share actively with 
Him. Some of us do. All of us should. 
Without It, we lose our vision of God. 

"X listen to the agony of God— 

I who am fed. 

Who never yet went hungry for lack of 
bread— 

I see the dead, 

The children starved for lack of bread— 

I &ec. and try to pray. 

"I listen to the agony of Ood— 

I who am warm, 

Who never yet have lacked a sheltering 
borne. 

In dull alarm 

The dlbposKo.ssed of hut and farm 
Aimless and transient roam. 


*T listen to the agony of Ood— 

I who am strong, 

With health and love and laughter in my 
soul. 

I see a throng 

Of stunted children reared In wrong, 

And wish to make them whole. 

‘T listen to the agony of God, 

But know full well 

That not until I share their bitter cry— 
Earth’s pain and hell— 

Can God within my spirit dwell. 

Or bring His Kingdom nigh." 

—^Author unknown. 

On this Labor Sunday, 1950, wo find many 
dark and demonic forces at work, too. God 
is not the only worker in this earth. The 
suffering of humanity in many lands must 
oppress the Christian coiiseirnce almost be¬ 
yond endurance—and thrust him out to 
work with God. Any "Ill-clud body protests 
every Idle machine. A homeless or poorly 
housed family pulls at the sinews of every 
idle hand. A slave worker anywhere Jeop¬ 
ardises the rights of all freemen." A hu¬ 
man being engaging in any type of fratri¬ 
cide is an anomaly for one who claims God 
is his Father. Any person on earth, still 
bound in his sin, la a monument to the sloth 
of all Christians who are sin-free because of 
the working of the Son of God who "bare our 
Bliib In His own body on the three." 

Under His sovereign dominion, yet in many 
cases working at variance with Gc^d and the 
good of mankind, the workers of time, death, 
and sin militate against the purposes of His 
Christ. God is working for something great 
and gcMid for every human being, but time, 
death, and sin let no grac.s grow under their 
doiidJy loot. God needs workers who share 
His spirit, His compassion, Hl-s objectives. 

"Time worketh, let me work loo. 

Time UTidoeth. O let me do. 

As busy as time my work I’ll ply. 

Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 

"Death worketh. let me work too. 

Death undoeth, O let me do. 

As busy as death my work I’ll ply. 

Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 

"Sin worketh. let me work too. 

Sill undoeth, O let me do. 

As busy os sin, my work I’ll ply, 

Till I rest In the rest of eternity. 

"ChrLst worketh, let me work too. 

Christ bindeth up, O let me bind too. 

As busy as Chri.st my work I’U ply, 

Till I rest in the rc:.t of eternity—but not 
now." 

—Author unknown. 

Through the streets of Detroit and Pitts¬ 
burgh and Vancouver the Great Householder 
comes seeking workers for His vineyard. 
Those who want to work will be hired. They 
will receive Just wages in this life, and reop 
wages lor life eternal. Want to work? 

You will have great companions; Jesus, 
Peter, Paul, and the apostolic succession of 
laborers of every vocation who have caught 
the secret of life and can say with their Mas¬ 
ter in a new and true sense, "My Father 
worketh hitherto, and 1 work.’* 


Research on Rain—^Xet’s Do Something 
About the Weather’’ 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA'nVEB 

Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill, 


H. R. 9579, to authorize a research and 
experimental program in the field of 
rain-making to be carried on by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the United 
States Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Government is spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year in the 
field of water conservation and irriga¬ 
tion. It is spending millions of dollars 
every year to protect and develop our 
forests. My proposal is that we utilize 
resources and equipment of the Govern¬ 
ment and bring together the developing 
knowledge on the subject of cloud phys¬ 
ics and try to develop a practical appli¬ 
cation of current knowledge and skills in 
the modifying of clouds. 

RELATED TO WATER CONSERVATION 

My interest in water conservation, of 
course, began before I came to Congress 
and much of the legislation in which I 
have taken an active interest relates to 
the conservation and use of water. The 
so-called Case-Wheeler Act of 1939-40 
was designed to aid the construction of 
small dams. 

Numerous flood control studies have 
been made under resolutions which I 
have presented to the Committee on 
Flood Control and Public Works. Many 
dams, large and small, have been con¬ 
structed or begun under appropriations 
which I have proposed and supported. 
Over 50,000 stock water dams have been 
built in South Dakota since I w^as fir.st 
elected to Congress in 1936 with the 
slogan “A dam (or live water), some 
trees, and a watered garden on every 
farm.'* 

But withal, the conviction persists that 
the most’natural way to use water Is in 
the form of rain, and the best way to get 
it where you want it is to take it in the 
form of rain. It Is a maxim in w^ater 
conservation to use water as nearly a.s 
possible w'here It falls, end then use and 
re-use it as it moves to the sea. 

Hence, it ha:; been with more than or¬ 
dinary interest that I have read various 
articles on the subject of making rain. 
Early in July, this year, I read an article 
in the Country Gentleman, entitled 
"I'hey Really Do Make It Rain” which 
convinced me the time had arrived to 
do something about the w’eather and not 
merely talk about it. 

So. I suggested to Harry Mar.shall of 
the Marshall Flying Service at Rapid 
City, S. Dak., that if he would undertake 
a flight or two, I would pay the neces¬ 
sary expenses for some dry ice and op¬ 
eration of the plane to see if there was 
anything to this talk about getting 
clouds to shed their moisture. 

Mr. Marshall, most Interested and co¬ 
operative, and O. H. Barnett, of the Fair¬ 
mont Creamery, supplied dry ice for one 
of the flights. Members of the local 
press became interested and E. L. ''Pad¬ 
dy" Ingvaldson, managing editor of the 
Rapid City Daily Journal, flew with Mar¬ 
shall and personally seeded the clouds, 
using a cup to sprinkle the dry ice. 

Jim McKay, of radio station KOTA, 
and Bob Lee, editor of the Sunday Jour¬ 
nal, chartered another plane to follow 
the rain makers and took pictui’es cf 
them in their operations. 
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RnSULTS OF oun amateur efforts 

Two flif.lits were made. The fir.st, on 
July y. was under what M«arshall thoujiht 
wei e favorable conditions. The humid¬ 
ity v/as about 75 percent, high for west¬ 
ern South Dakota. 

The boys had to go up to 12,000 feet 
to pet above the cloud they selected. 
Shortly after they started seeding it. the 
top of the cloud began to piilf up and 
eventually the cloud boiled up light and 
fluffy to about 18.000 feet, while the 
lower part got darker. 

Eventually the cloud broke loose, about 
45 minutes after the seeding started, and 
rain fell over a strip about 5 miles wide 
and 15 miles long according to reports 
turned in later. 

The second flight on July 10 had less 
spectacular results, but possibly con¬ 
tributed as much to our amateur knowl¬ 
edge on the subject. Only a light cloud 
was found and the humidity this day 
was only 25 percent. 

After this seeding, the boys found 
themselves in a light snowstorm when 
they dropped down to the lower part of 
the cloud. They were inclined to dis¬ 
count this, but reading of the experi¬ 
ments of Dr. Langmuir suggests to me 
that this was as much to be expected 
under llie conditions prevailing and the 
techniques used as was the rain of the 
day before. 

Since then, numerous articles have 
appeared on the subject. Among them: 

Precipitation From Cumulus Clouds by 
Seeding Techniques, by Irving Langmuir, 
associate director of the General Electric 
Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y., in Sci¬ 
ence, July 14, 1950, 

There’s Danger in Rain-Making, in 
Parade, a metropolitan Sunday news¬ 
paper supplement for August 27,1950. 

Weather or Not, in the current number 
of Time magazine, August 28, 1950. 
wdiich featured Dr. Langmuir on its 
cover. 

Also, in mid-July, the United States 
Air Force put out a news release on Us 

project cirrus.” This reported on a 
project conducted by General Electric 
for the Signal Corps and joined in by 
naval and Air Force personnel. 

An earlier project. Cloud Physics, was 
conducted by the Weather Bureau, 
United States Air Force, and the Advi¬ 
sory Committee for Aeronautics, T learn. 

Life magazine recently carried a short 
feature on the results attained by New 
York City in refilling its reservoirs. Dry 
last spring, they are now back to 93 per¬ 
cent of normal. 

The Weather Bureau is guarded, if not 
pessimistic, in its comments on the cloud 
pliysics pro.iect. but the Air Force is more 
encouraging in comment on the later cir¬ 
rus pro.iect. 

The general tenor of all the articles, 
however, is that clouds can be modified, 
hail possibly controlled, and moisture 
precipitated by the cooling effects of 
seeding either with dry ice or silver 
Iodide. High humidity helps. 

Since these conclusions tallied with 
these of Harry Marshall in our little ex¬ 
periment in South Dakota, I decided to 
discuss the matter with A. E. Jones, of 


the Foil Conservation Service. He, I 
found, attended a lecture on the subject 
by Langmuir a couple years ar,3. 

Jones pointed out the great potential 
values in forest-fiie control as well as 
benefits to marginal crops and grasses. 
So, ,we drew up a bill to authorize a re¬ 
search and experimental program to be 
conducted jointly by Soil Conservation 
and Forest Cervices. 

I introduced the bill today so that the 
Government agencies can study it and 
pi’epare their i*eports for the considera¬ 
tion of Congress in January. H. R. 9579 
reads as follows: 

A bill authorize the Secretary of Agneul- 
ture to conduct research and c.\perlnicnts 
will! respect to methods ol controlling and 
jirtiducing precipitation In nu)l.slurc- 
de fie lent areas 

He it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
AgrieuHurc, aclliik; through the Soil Cnn- 
bcrvatton Service and Foreign Service, shall 
conduct such research and experiments and 
shall take such further action ns may be 
nocevsHry to perfect at the earliest ])osblble 
date methods ot causing rain to lall in de¬ 
ficient nrcn.s to provide supplemental 
moisture Jor produetUiii of crops and grasses, 
I^re veil lion of forest Ilres, protection of 
municipal water bupplles, and other purposes. 

Sec. 2 (a) The Department ol Commerce 
and other Federal agencies possessing 
meteorological and other records and data 
pertinent to the accomplishment of the 
jnir))oses oJ this act shall make such records 
and data available to the Secretary ol Agri¬ 
culture. 

(b) Any excess Govcrnmoiit property and 
equlpmeiit which the Secretary ol Agricul¬ 
ture finds suit able lor use and necessary in 
accomplishing the purposes of llm act shall 
he traijsfericd to the Secretary ot Agriculture 
without compensation thcrclor. 

S^r. 3. There Is authorized to be appro- 
pi lalcd to the Dei rtment of Agricultuie, 
Irom any funds in the Treasury not other¬ 
wise aijpropnated, such sums, a.s the Con- 
gre.^s may irom time to time deem necessary 
to carry out the provisloiib of this act. 

In response to my request, the Library 
of ConriT.s.s has prepared a digest of var¬ 
ious arlicle.s on the subject, which, under 
p :rmis.sion given, I place in the Rixord 
ai. this point: 

ARTifTciAi. PnoDurnoN or Rain 
general statement 

It Is not yet possible to scientifically meas¬ 
ure the remits oi the experiments designed 
to artiflclaJIy produce rain. jSome sources, 
such as Dr. Irving I,angmuir,' Nobel jirize 
winner, are opLmusllc about these results 
while other source.s, particularly the United 
Ututes Weather Bureau, are peshlmistic. 

Ill recent years much eftort has been de¬ 
voted to attempting to solve the problems 
oi controlling weather, *I’he two most im¬ 
port ani eflorts were the cloud physics project 
and project Cirrus. The cloud physics proj¬ 
ect WHS a cooperative effort of the United 
Blates Weather Bureau, United Stales Air 
Forces, and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics 

Project Cirrus was conducted by General 
Electric (^o. scientists under contract with 
the Signal Corps and the Navy Department 
with the aid of Air Forces aircraft and per¬ 
sonnel. In addition to these tests there are 
the much publicized rain-making efforts of 
New York City and numerous other attempts 
ol less significance. 


^ Associate director of the General Electric 
Rerearch Laboratory and Nobel prize winner 
la chemistry in 1932. 


CLOUD PHYSICS PROJECT 

The Air Porces and Weather Bureau Issued 
a joint statement ol the results of the cloud 
physics project which indicated that cloud 
seeding was unimportant in the production 
of rain.‘ 

The release stated: 

“The cloud physics project gathered the 
Infornintioii during research flights through¬ 
out last winter and also on the cumulus or 
billowy types of clouds common to central 
Ohio during the Ejirlng and summer months. 
These experiments indicated that cloud seed¬ 
ing did not normally result in precipitation 
in amounts of economic importance, and 
that there was little evidence that cloud 
seeding w^ll start a storm. 

“Perhaps the most important development 
of the experiments was the discovery that 
the feeding of clouds by water, dry ice, or 
c-runical ngen1,s—such as vapor forms of lead 
oxide or silver Iodide—frequently results In 
the rapid dissipation ol those portions of 
cumulus clouds exposed to the voiior. In 
10 out of 79 tests dissipation was noted. The 
investigators exjiressed the opinion that this 
disfilpntion rather than new development (or 
prcclpilatiun) was the rule.” 

FKOJECT CIRRUS 

The reports thu.s far coneerning the results 
of Project Cirrus experiments are definitely 
optimistic. Ol one experiment, Dr. Langmuir 
states: 

“It has, for example, been determined, I 
believe, with eertuinty that substantially all 
of the rain from the whole of New Mexico 
that lell on October 14 and 15. 1948, was the 
result of the seeding operation near Albu- 
rjueniue. The odds in luvor of this con¬ 
clusion as compared to the assumption that 
the ram was due to natural causes arc many 
millions to one.” 

In speaking of certain operations under 
way in Honduras tor the I'nlted Fruit Co., 
Dr Ljingmuir sald:^ 

“This year In Honduras the dry se.oson 
rontinued during April and May and there 
weie no gcuenil lains. However, large clouds 
rising to 18,000 feet and often much mure 
formed nearby every day along, the Great Di¬ 
vide and usually formed also near Pijol Peak 
and Botneiimes near Santa Barbara Muun- 
tuiii. Tlipse clouds reached lar above the 
freezing level which was usually at above 
16.000 fret.” 

CLOUDS INCRFASE IN HEIGHT 

“By eeeding with single pellets of dry Icc 
at about 18,000 to 20,000 feet, these clcmds 
could bo profoundly modiJiod. The largest 
clouds usually increased greatly In height 
and gave heavy ram and the cloud base low¬ 
ered several thousand leet. The fanaller 
clouds gave moderate amounts of rain of 
a short duration, and part of the cloud 
abo\c the Ireeziiig level ofiou lifled off and 
separated from the lower pait. By water 
seeding, using several balloons and making 
l>asses into the side ol the cloud, these 
clouds could be made to give rain without 
increasing in height. In this way. the clouds 
could be prevented from developing into a 
thunderstorm. 

“By the trickier technique it has been 
poFslble to detach the upper portions of large 
cumulus clouds from the lower part and pre¬ 
vent the growth of the cloud and the devel¬ 
opment of heavy rain.” 


2 Joint Air Forees-U. S. V/eatlier Bureau re¬ 
lease for Sunday newspapers, November 28 
1948. 

•» General Electric Research Laboratory. 
Oecusioniil Report No. 24, Project Cirrus. 
June 1, 1050, p. 2. 

< General Electric Research Laboratory. Oc- 
car-ional Report No. 25, Project Cirrus. July 
1, 19u0, page 15. 
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Dr. Laagmuir bM dcwitbMl his thooghts 
on the rectors Invorved In producing rain as 
follows: ^ 

“For many years* I have developed some 
philosophical Ideas in regard to cause and 
effect relationships fti sctence. The causal¬ 
ity that used to be characteristic of classi¬ 
cal physics applies strictly only to converg¬ 
ent phenomena which depend upon a largo 
number of separate particles or separate 
events which converge to a well-deflncd 
averi ^e. Tliere are, however. In atomic phys¬ 
ics, as well as in human aJIhlrs and meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena* what may be called di¬ 
vergent phenomena where some large Im¬ 
portant events grow from small beginnings 
which produce divergent results. Shower for¬ 
mations such as those In arid regions like 
tSew Mexico are good examples of divergent 
phenomena. 

‘*On this basis, the synoptic situation ks im¬ 
portant only, insofar as It determines the 
probability that a shower will occur. It does 
not directly cause the shower to occur at a 
given time and place. 

“The situation Is like that of the evapora¬ 
tion of molecules from the surface of a liquid 
or solid. A rise in temperature Increases the 
probability that a particular molecule on the 
surface will evaporate, but it is not the direct 
cause of evaporation of that molecule at that 
time and place." 

SCHAEFER'S EXPERIMENTS SIGNIFICANT 

“Laboratory experiments by Vincent 
Schaefer have proved beyond question, 1 be¬ 
lieve, that Ice crystals never form spon¬ 
taneously In the atmosphere unless foreign 
sublimation nuclei are present or unless the 
temperature Is lowered below —SO* C. and 
the air is supersaturated with respect to Ice. 

“I believe that meteorological knowledge 
and all observations in project Cirrus arc m 
accord with this conclusion. 

“Whenever ice crystals form in clouds hav¬ 
ing temperatures above —39* C., we may bo 
sure that sublimation nuclei are present. 
Some air masses contain adequate numbers 
of fcuch nuclei. 

“Other times we know that they are not 
present in quantities suf&clent to account for 
the development of snowstorms, even when 
the clouds rise to 30,000 feet or more. In 
the Tropics we see many cases where clouds 
have no significant number of ice crystals 
until tbev reach the temperature of —39“ C. 
If the cloud rises to a height that gives this 
lew temperature, the supercooled water drop¬ 
lets suddenly change to ice crystals and pro¬ 
duce a peculiar kind of anvil top usually 
In the form of a pancake, a very symmet¬ 
rical and smooth structureless disk. Because 
of the heat evolved the top floats away as 
a cirrus streamer, and It may be said that the 
cloud acts m though it la pumping cirrus. 
We occasionally see such clouds In New 
Mexico, hut more frequently in the Tropics. 

“Schaefer^B experiments have proved that 
in the atmosphere the number of nuclei can 
vary enormously, sometimes being only a lew 
per cubic meter and In other cases reaching 
a lew per cubic centimeter, the ratio perhaps 
being 1 to 10. 

“A very Important point is this: Since the 
atmo^ihere nearly always docs contain some 
nuclei, a supercooled cloud of the convective 
type will contain some ice crystals when its 
temperature gets down to the point where 
the nuclei are effective; but unless there is 
a chain reaction by which these nuclei mul¬ 
tiply in number to an unlimited degree* there 
will be no poasibllity of producing a heavy 
rain shower as a thunderstorxzL" 

CHAIN REACTTOW NECESSARY 

*lt Is Just this fact that a heavy shower 
begins only when a chain reaction sets up the 

B General Electric Beseaxch Laboratory. Oc-* 
easional Report No. 23, Project Cirrus. July 
15* 1050, pp. 1-3. 


metMuj nqiskipmenti for a sclf-propa- 
gatlng storm that, I believe, cctablishcs the 
coftditioiia which make the beginning of a 
storm an act of probability* rather than a 
definite relation of eaiise and effect. 

“For these reasons, I propose the following 
theory which determines the probability that 
showers will oerur under given eondltioas." 

LANOMtriR’g THREE CONDITIONS 

“In order that a shower may occur. It Is* 
first, of all* necessary to have nuclei. 

“Second, It is necessary to have a synoptic 
situation such that cumulus cloud.<« form and 
lift the nuclei up to a level at which they can 
turn into ice crystals. 

“Next. It is essential that the ice crystals 
either accumulate or In some way multiply 
to set u.p a chain reaction and bring about a 
run-away effect In tlie cloud, which causes 
heavy rain to form. 

“Now, In general, there are factors that 
prevent the growth of cumulus clouds. 

“In the morning there is stability In the 
atmosphere: there are cold layers of air down 
below. When the air becomes heated by the 
sun and the lapse rate increases and the con¬ 
ditions are favorable for forming cumulus 
clouds, only wttli certain factors present will 
all the conditions aribe that are necessary 
to establish a chain reaction. This will occur 
In particularly favorable locations where the 
nuclei concentrations are just right." 

NEW YORK CITY’S EXPERIENCE 

New York City, because of a serious water 
shortage Inst winter, hired Dr. Wallace E. 
Howell to attempt to produce rain in the 
watershed areas of its reservoirs. In sum¬ 
ming up the results of his efforts Dr. Howell 
stated, “I have made rain." ” He added that 
his expertmentH probabiy had produced “very 
little ram that would not have fallen any¬ 
way." During the first 6 months of Dr. How¬ 
ell’s work, rainfall was 6 percent above nor¬ 
mal In the Catskill watersheds.' On August 
22, 1950. the Catskill and Croton reservoirs 
were 04.3 percent full as compared to 69.3 
percent fun a year ago." 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

There has been no specific Federal legisla¬ 
tion designed to set up Federal research or 
coopenitlon in the field of artificial weather 
controls. Two Wfls were introduced In the 
first session of tlie Blghty-flrst Congress, 
S. 1706 and H. R. 4623, to provide indemnit y 
for contractors with any agency of the Na¬ 
tional Military EHtnblishment against claims 
arising otrt of contracts for cloud mocllflca- 
tlon research and development, and for other 
purposes. 

SEEDING OF CLOUDS TO DESTROY HAIL 

We have no Air Forces reports of research 
on the seeding of clouds to destroy hall. 
However, information on many aspects of 
the work being done to control weather Is not 
available because of military restrictions. 
Perhaps an Indication of the possible results 
of seeding clouds to destroy hall may be seen 
in this story from the KlpMnger magazine: “ 

“In the Rogue River Valley of Oregon, hall 
Is one of the greatest problems the pear grow¬ 
ers have. In 1948 hail wiped out half the 
marketable crop. Some of the orchardlsta 
heard of man-made weather, pooled $16,000 
and hired two ex-Navy pilots, E. K. Kooser 
and H. M. Bmndau, to try to stop the hail 
before It got started. 

“The pilots began experiments early last 
summer. Every time they saw a thunder- 
head rising behind the mountains, they took 
off and seeded the cloud with a substance. 


•New York Times, August 8. 1050. 

^New York Times, August 18, 1850. 

■ New York Times, August 23* 1950. 

• Changing Times, the KlpUnger magazine, 
August 1060* pp. 23-23. 


the nature of which le still secret. In each 
Cfwe, the cloud melted into rain. It 1948 
hall had done nearly $3,008,000 worth dam¬ 
age to Rogue River pears. In 1049, there was 
no damage. Naturally the two ex-Navy fliers 
have been signed up* foe another season." 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker* I suggest 
that we are proposing in H. R. 0579 to 
enter a very pracUcal field that could 
mean a great deal to the economy of the 
country and the welfare of the Nation’s 
resources. 


World Goyemment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 19S0 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. I r ;k 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
issued by Dr. Hamilton Holt, honorary 
president of Rollins College, who has 
long been a worker and an acknowl¬ 
edged leader in the world government 
movement, and who Is a distinguished 
citizen of Florida, a distinguished citi¬ 
zen of Connecticut, and a distinguished 
servant in the public interest. 

Thei*e being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record* as follows: 

(This la the first public statement issucU by 
Dr. Hamilton Holt, honorary pr^sklent of 
Rollins College, since ht arrived in Winter 
Park to spend the winter. He is an acknowl¬ 
edged leader in the world gfovernment move¬ 
ment and is one of the few sorvtvtng membeis 
of the group of pioneer peace workers who 
organized the League to Enforce peace before 
World War I, and were Influential In brlngm^- 
about, tlirough President Wilson, the League 
of Nations.) 

To the Editor: 

In the great wave of soul-searrhing dis¬ 
cussion that has swept the world since Presi¬ 
dent Truman’.s brief statement giving the 
green light signal to go ahe»*d with the so- 
called hydrogen bomb, little attention has 
been given, comparatively speaking, to the 
President’.s pledge that this and other efforts 
for developing atomic weapons wtll be eafrlfd 
on until a satisfactory plan for Internatlonnl 
control of atomic energy Is achieved. Wo 
shall also continue to examine all these fat* 
tors that affect our program for peace ai d 
this country’s security. 

This pledge, far more Important than the 
decision to make the bomb. Is momentous in 
Its implications, for It mean* that the hydro¬ 
gen bomb l.s not an end in itself, adequate 
to Insure Justice, peace, and security, but a 
necessary evil that must be developed, sup¬ 
ported. and endured, until at least some sort 
of world organization la established to con¬ 
trol or abolish it. 

The President has notturally not specified 
ways and means, for no man who 1» spokes- 
man fur his country in foreign affairs can 
commit himself in advance to a detailed for¬ 
mula for future action. 

Woodrow Wilson once said to a delegation 
of us from the League to Enforce Peace who 
waited upon him at the White House to ask 
him to endorse the League’s program, that he 
approved of it and wished us Ood-speed, but 
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if he committed himself to it specifically, his 
opponents at the coming Versailles Peace 
Conference would have the advantage of 
knowing just where he stood, whereas he 
must he perfectly free to get more or take 
less than our program without being charged 
with inconsistency. 

Theodore Boosevelt likewise said to me 
when I urged him to take a certain forward 
stand in the peace movement, that a man 
who is or has been President of the United 
States should not be asked to pioneer at the 
initial stages of any movement, however good. 
"Let others sow the seed,” he said, “but let 
him reap the harvest.” 

But tiie movement for peace and security 
has gone far beyond the stage of seed sowing. 
It is now accepted by most men of under¬ 
standing and good will throughout the world, 
that world peace is the outcome of world jus¬ 
tice, world justice is the outcome of world 
Is'W, world law is the outcome of world gov¬ 
ernment, and world government is the out¬ 
come of world political organisation. This is 
the logical and inescapable sequence if man’s 
efforts are to bring about peace on earth. So 
far it has been mostly an ideal that must 
some day come true by the very laws of evolu¬ 
tion. But the atomic bomb and now the hy¬ 
drogen bomb v/ith terrifying suddenness have 
transformed this ideal to be worked for, into 
the most immediate, practical, and pressing 
problem before mankind. 

For the issue is no longer the issue of peace 
versus war from which nations could recover 
as it has been throughout the ages—^but 
peace versus the possible if not probable 
destruction of the human race. 

The creation of the hydrogen bomb, while 
urged in many quarters as a guaranty for 
peace and security, is in reality not a prepa¬ 
ration for peace, but a preparation for war. 
All expert scientific and military opinion 
agrees that there is no sure defense against 
atomic bombs. If follows, therefore, that 
other nations who fear for their security will 
be forced to enter the armament race whose 
logical outcome must be bankruptcy for all 
save the strongest, and moral bankruptcy at 
that. Adequate preparedness for all nations 
is a mathematical, philosophical, and physi¬ 
cal impossibility. The fact is, there is no 
such thing as absolute preparedness. That 
is v;hy the generals and admirals are never 
satisfied. All preparedness is relative. 

Preparedness will undoubtedly make us 
better prepared if war comes. But when has 
preparedness in itself stopped a nation from 
attacking another, no matter how prepared 
that nation may be? Of course, making our¬ 
selves militarily strong may prevent a small 
or week nation from attacking us. But where 
does history afford an example of even the 
most powerfully armed nation ever being 
immune from attack from lesser armed na¬ 
tions when the war lust is aroused? Certain¬ 
ly before both World Wars Germany was the 
most powerfully armed and militarily trained 
nation on earth, and yet it did not prevent 
lesser armed nations from declaring war on 
her and winning the war. And so, if we be¬ 
come the mightiest military force on earth, 
that in itself will not make us immune from 
attack. 

The reason why people are often confused 
over the right and wrong, the wisdom and 
the unwisdom of preparedness, is that they 
fail to see the moral Implications in the 
three ways that force can be exerted in 
international relations and, indeed, in human 
affairs. First, force may be used for attack, 
which we call aggression. Second, force 
may be used to repel attack, which we call 
defense. Third, force may be used as an 
agent of law and order, which we call police 
force. 

Force used for aggression is wholly wrong, 
for it means the aggressor is judge, jury, 
and executioner in his own cause, and that 
has long since been outlawed by civilized 
nations, not only within their own borders 


but within all political subdivisions within 
their borders. 

Force for defense is either wholly good or 
a necessary evil, and must exist as long as 
the possibility of aggression exists. Other¬ 
wise a nation courts the tragedy of defeat, 
dissolution, and enslavement. 

Police force is wholly good, for It is the 
force used to bring the culprit before the 
law, and law and reason then takes its 
normal course. Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, "The function of the battleship is to 
pound the enemy into insensibility”; and 
there is no place In that aggressive pro¬ 
cedure for reason to play a part. Thapolice¬ 
man, on the other hand, uses the -minimum, 
not the maximum, amount of force, not to 
pound the culprit into insensibility, but to 
bring him alive before the court and then 
the court pronounces sentence on the basis 
of reason and justice. 

Let President Truman, therefore, instruct 
our representatives at the Assembly and 
Council of the United Nations to urge the 
calling of a constitutional convention under 
article 109 of the Charter to revise the 
charter so that there will be at the earliest 
possible moment a world government with 
power to make, interpret, and enforce laws 
for peace on earth. 

A United Nations as now constituted can¬ 
not maintain peace for the reason that it is 
a league of sovereign nations in which each 
nation is equally sovereign in the same area. 
It has no world laws and no power to en¬ 
force them even if they existed. Its charter 
is a multilateral treaty signed by 58 sepa¬ 
rate nations, each one of which by the 
specific provisions of the charter has the 
sovereign right at any time of deciding 
whether it will make war. 

If President Truman will now proclaim to 
the world that the only ultimate way to 
bring peace on earth is to develop the 58 
members of the United Nations from a league 
of sovereign nations into a world govern¬ 
ment, then he can say that in view of the 
pending establishment of such a perfected 
United Nations we will use the hydrogen 
bomb if attack comes to us from the aggres¬ 
sion of any other nation. 

Nearly 100 years ago Victor Hugo prophe¬ 
sied that the day would come when the only 
battlefield would be the market opening 
to commerce and the mind, opening to new 
ideas. Nothing will do so much to hasten 
the coming of that day as for the United 
States to lead in the establishment of a 
world government. It is our privilege and 
duty to do this, not only because it will 
help to bring us and the world nearer the 
golden days of peace, but for a higher rea¬ 
son. The supreme issue before the world 
today is really moral, if not spiritual. It is 
how to substitute reason for force, right for 
might, law for war, in the conduct of human 
affairs. We now have the United Nations, 
the farthest step yet taken, it is true, by 
the nations for peace; yet it is but a con¬ 
federation of sovereign states with no sover¬ 
eign authority over them. 

When our forefathers met at Independence 
Hall more than a century and a half ago, 
they took no counsel of cowardice but mu¬ 
tually pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to the document they 
framed. And what happened? The United 
States of America happened. So now, let us 
take no counsel of cowardice, but mutually 
pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor to the establishment of a world gov¬ 
ernment. We may have to set it up at first 
without Russia and her satellites, as our 
fathers set up the United States before New 
York, Virginia, South Carolina, and Rhode 
Island joined. 

So away with delay and hesitation. Away 
with self-delusion that makes excuses for 
nonaction when the bombs tick louder. 

The hour has struck. It is not yet too 
late, but can it be much later? 

Hamilton Holt. 

Winter Park, Fia., February IZ, X950, 


Wood—Alabama’s No. 1 Agricultural 
Crop 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, 19,000,- 
000 of Alabama’s 32,690,000 acres, or 59 
percent of its land area, is covered with 
forests, and therefore devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of Alabama’s No. 1 crop—wood. 

Alabama has 33,000,000,000 board feet 
of saw timber, and 105,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood, with a stumpage value of more 
than half a billion dollars. Its harvested 
value would be several times this 
amount and its manufactured value 
many times this amount. 

In 1948, Alabama’s wood sale values, at 
the green lumber and raw pulp stages, 
amounted to $209,000,000. Alabama's 
cotton and cottonseed, immediately after 
ginning had a value of $202,000,000. 
Thus, proof that wood is Alabama's No. 
1 crop. 

As a part of my remarks, I insert an 
article by T. D. Stevens and W. K. Liv¬ 
ingston, of the Department of Forestry 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
entitled “Wood, Alabama’s No. 1 Agri¬ 
cultural Crop,” which appeared in the 
August 1950 issue of the Alabama Lum¬ 
berman: 

Wood, Alabama’s No. 1 AoRicxTLTtrRAL Crop 
(By T. D. Stevens and K. W. Livingston, De¬ 
partment of Forestry, Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute) 

Stop for a moment and look around you. 
The chances are your eye will fall on wood 
in some form. Wood is man’s universal ma¬ 
terial. We see it in trees, houses, furniture, 
clothing, paper, plastics and many other 
items too numerous to mention. In fact 
wood has a profound influence on our every¬ 
day life. Without it life would be very diffi¬ 
cult indeed. Despite wood’s universality, 
few people realize the importance of wood 
to our over-all economy. 

Let’s consider wood as it relates to Ala¬ 
bama. The total land area of Alabama is ap¬ 
proximately 32,690,000 acres. Of this total, 
almost 19,000.000 are forested. Thus 59 per¬ 
cent or well over half of all the land in 
Alabama is producing wood. Like cotton, 
corn, and peanuts, wood is an agricultural 
crop. The only difference lies in the fact 
that most agricultural crops can be pro¬ 
duced in 1 year, whereas wood to be grown 
to commercial size usually requires at least 
a couple of decades. 

Wood is Alabama’s No. 1 agricultural crop 
if for no other reason than the fact that it 
is grown on more acres of land than all 
other crops combined. 

The total wood volume on our commer¬ 
cial forest land is calculated to be 13,620,- 
000,000 cubic feet (table 1). Converting the 
cubic foot to more common units, we have 
33,361,000,000 board feet of saw timber, and 
in addition, 105,000,000 cords of pulpwood. 
Based on stumpage value of $10 a thousand 
board feet and $1.60 a cord, the total stump¬ 
age value of the State’s forest resource 
amounts to almost half a billion dollars. 
Obviously, the harvested value of this re¬ 
source would be several times, and the man¬ 
ufactured value many times as great. 

According to the latest figures available, 
the annual net growth on Alabama commer¬ 
cial forest land is In the neighborhood of 
^ 760,000,000 cubic feet of wood (table 2), On 
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the other hand, cutting is at the rate of 
713,000,000 cubic feet per year. These figures 


Table 1. —Standing timber in Alabama, 1945 


Species class 

Volume 1 

Saw timber 

All timber a 

Softwood... 

Million 
board feet 
2i\ t)Sl 
12, OSO 
33,361 

Million 
cubic feet 
6,821 
6,799 
13,620 

Hardwood__ 

Allspccios... 



1 From U. S. Forest Service Reappraisal, 19-15. 

3 Stems of softwoods and stems and branches of hard¬ 
woods to a 4-inch minimum diameter inside bark. 


indicate that Alabama’s forests are producing 
more than is being harvested. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, these figures are not as re¬ 
assuring as they appear at first glance. Con¬ 
sidering only saw timber, the present annual 
drain just about balances growth. Con¬ 
versely, a few years ago, under the stress of 
war, cutting far outstripped growth. In 
1944, for example, the drain on saw timber 
was 46 percent greater than the growth. In 
an expanding economy such as the Nation is 
currently enjoying, the threat of overcutting 
is ever present. 


Table 2. —Timber growth and drains in Alabama, 1944 



Saw timber (million board feet) 

All timber (million cubic feet) 

Species class 

Current 

animal 

gi'owth 

Current 

annual 

drain 

Not incre¬ 
ment 

Current 
. annual 
growth 

Current 

annual 

drain 

Net incre¬ 
ment 

Softwood_ 

1,302 

1,917 

-525 

452 

426 

+26 

TTnrdw-nntl ... _ - 

629 

1,013 
2,930 

-384 

298 

2S7 

+11 

All species _ 

2,021 

-909 

750 

713 

+37 






1 From U. S. Forest Service Reappraisal, 1945. 

The obvious answer lies in increasing the 
productiveness of our forest lands. At pres¬ 
ent cutting in Alabama is in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 2,000,000,000 board feet of lumber a 
year. The amazing thing about this is that 
it comes from lands producing less than half 
of their capacity. Production can best be 
increased through good silvicultural prac¬ 
tices. This means better cutting practices, 
a-lequate protection, particularly with ref¬ 
erence to wildfire, and artificial reforestation 
in some instances. 

Frequently when comparing the value of 
wood to other agricultural crops the figures 
used for wood are those representing the 
stumpage value of wood removed from farm 
woodlots. This practice is, of course, errone¬ 
ous since the true picture cannot be ob¬ 
tained without considering all the wood har¬ 
vested regardless of land ownership. Fur¬ 
thermore, if comparisons as to value are to 
be drawn between agricultural crops, they 
must be made at comparable production 
levels. For example, one cannot feasibly 
compare the stumpage value of wood with 
the ginned value of cotton. If a compari¬ 
son is to be made with ginned cotton, wood 
should be evaluated at the green lumber, 
raw pulp, or similar production stages of 
other wood products. 

Table 3 sets forth the annual values of 
Alabama wood products at production levels 
comparable to ginned cotton. As shown in 
,the table, the annual value of these raw prod¬ 
ucts is approximately $209,300,000. In com¬ 
parison, the annual value of cotton lint and 
cottonseed produced in Alabama is approxi¬ 
mately $202,000,000. 


Table 3. —Alabama wood harvest, 1948 


Product 

Unit of meas¬ 
ure 

Amount i 

Value* 

Rough lumber, all- 

Million feet 
board 
measure. 
_do,,.— 

Thou’ 

sands 

2,145 

1,497 

648 

Millions 
Oj dollars 

85.8 

Hardwood_ 

.do_ 


Wood pulp_ 

Ton. 

8 628 

96.7 

Stump wood_ 

.do_ 

137 

.7 

Fuel wood_- 

Cord 

<1,687 

87 

13.5 

Crude glim. _ 

400-pound 

barrel. 

1.7 

Cross ties.. 

Mine props and ties- 

Poles ana piles. 

Fence posts-- 

1,268 

5,853 

617 

<10,000 

2.5 

do _ 

5.9 

_do,.*_ 

_do-«._ 

2.0 

1.5 

Total value.- 



209.3 





1 Except where noted, from State severance tax report, 


3, Where unit values were not known, they were con- 
servativ^y estimated from the best information avail- 

Determined by conversion of the number of cords of 
pulpwood (941,477) shown in the severance tax report, 
* Estimated. 


Table 4 gives the values at comparable 
levels of production for wood and other 
leading agricultural crops. Table 4 clearly 
illustrates the importance of wood to the 
agricultural economy of the State. When 
acres of forest land are considered as well 
as raw material value, wood Is indubitably 
Alabama’s No. 1 agricultural crop. 


Table 4. —Comparison of values'^ of Ala^ 
bama's wood crop and other agricultural 
raw materials, 1948 '' 


Product 

Sale value 

Millions 
of dollars 

Percent 

Wood______ 

209 

33.3 

(botton lint and seed. 

202 

32.6 

Livestock and products—. 

130 

21.0 

Peanuts^___—-—- 

33 

5.3 

Com (SOld).n _ — 

11 

1.8 

All other crops. 

34 

6.5 

Total. 

619 

100.0 


1 The values of all crops except wood were supplied by 
Mr. Foy Helms, agricultural economist with the exten¬ 
sion sei’vice, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


The International Crisis 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, our col¬ 
league, the Honorable IjATjrie Battle, of 
Birmingham, Ala., has written a very in¬ 
teresting and thought-provoking article 
entitled ‘‘The International Crisis” which 
deals with current world problems. 

Mr. Battle’s article appeared in the 
August 1950 issue of the Merchants 
Journal. I include the article and com¬ 
mend it to the attention of the House: 

The Imtebnationai. Crisis—“We Face a 
Long-Drawn-Out Fight for Ottr Exist¬ 
ence” 

(By Laurie 0. Battle, Member of Congress 
froni Jefferson County) 

As we go about our daily work, thoughts 
of the international crisis in Korea hang 
over our heads like an ominous shadow and. 


dominate all of our thinking and activity. 
It has been over 6 weeks since the Russian- 
inspired invasion of South Korea, and since 
the United Nations went into action to repel 
the invaders. 

The safest estimate of this international 
crisis is that we face a long-drawn-out fight 
for our existence. Russia is determined to 
dominate the world one way or another. Her 
tactics in Korea show the world that she is 
willing to do it by armed aggression if she 
cannot accomplish it by insidous infiltra¬ 
tion. We face an all-out war if Russia goes 
much further, or we face the temptation 
of false security v/hen we win temporary vic¬ 
tories. They are equally dangerous and we 
must be prepared to meet either contingency. 

Yet we still believe and pray that the fight¬ 
ing in Korea can be isolated and prevented 
from spreading into world war III. If this 
can be done, then we should be capable men¬ 
tally, spiritually, and physically of bringing 
about a new era of peace and prosperity 
because we will have learned that it is neces¬ 
sary to stop aggression before it gets started 
and threatens the peace and security of the 
world. 

Ever since being in Congress, and particu¬ 
larly since becoming a member of the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee last session, I have 
suggested and urged that we initiate a 
stronger policy in the Far East. We did not 
do so. On the contrary, we gave the Russians 
an open Invitation to go into Korea by stat¬ 
ing openly that we would not defend it. 
Then, of course, they did go into Korea. So 
we found ourselves faced with the dire pros¬ 
pect of Russia taking over the entire Far 
East, country by country, as she overran the 
countries in the west; faced with the reality 
of Russia getting stronger by the day, while 
we were becoming more and more impotent. 
Soon Russia would have been in a position to 
make a devastating atomic-bomb attack on 
the United States. We are hopeful that our 
eyes have been opened in time. 

Now for the first time in history, the 
United Nations* flag is flying over interna¬ 
tional troops and we, the United States, have 
been called on to lead this bold venture. It 
is the first time the Security Council has 
authorized military action against an ag¬ 
gressor nation. Although America is carry¬ 
ing most of the load now the weight pf the 
other nations on our side will be felt more 
and more as time goes by. It must be re¬ 
membered that other fronts are in danger 
as well as Korea. This action to stop Russia 
is all the more important when we realize 
that no single nation can prevent war and 
preserve peace throughout the world by her¬ 
self. This action by the United Nations was 
possible only because of a Russian blunder. 
When Russia boycotted the Security Council 
and withheld her usual veto, she made it 
possible for the Council to take firm, swift, 
and constructive action in behalf of what is 
right and honest and decent in the world— 
in behalf of peace and democracy. Now 
Russia has realized that blunder, and has 
returned to the Council tables of the United 
Nations. It Is my deep and sincere hope that 
she will not be able to block the United 
Nations* valiant efforts for world peace. 

As a result of the tragic invasion of Korea, 
we should learn the hard lesson, that it will 
be necessary In the future for us to abandon 
the policy of retaliation and invest our time, 
money and efforts in a policy of war preven¬ 
tion. Our whole defense is built on the basis 
of retaliation, on the basis of what we will 
do after we have been attacked. Our policy 
has been to wait, to sit back, to take a beat¬ 
ing, and then struggle to our feet and whip 
the offending bully. We have always been 
saved by time, distance, and strong allies. 
But we have none of these things between us 
and the enemy now, and we had better not 
count on them. 

We must first strengthen ourselves, and 
continue to speed the building up of our 
Armed Forces so that we will be second to 
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none in power. We must keep developing 
our equipment so that it will he second to 
none, and continue an extensive program 
of research, especially on the atom and hy¬ 
drogen bombs, guided missiles, and so* forth. 
The stronger v/e make ourselves, the more 
dependable we make our allies. And we are 
in real need of dependable allies. 

On the home front, we must gear our 
economy for the greatest production to help 
back up our boys on the fighting front. As 
we see industrial mobilization coming on, 
we realize that some controls are going to be 
necessary to insure stability, protection and 
fair treatment for all. The main lesson in 
controls that we learned the hard way in 
World War II is the interdependence of one 
economic factor upon another. It is im¬ 
possible to control one segment of our econ¬ 
omy without throwing the whole system out 
of kelter. For example, a policy of priorities 
and allocations without price control is an 
open invitation to inflation and economic 
disaster. Likewise, the price of pork should 
not be controlled unless .the price of corn 
which the hogs eat is also controlled, and so 
on. 

As this is being written there is much 
confusion because the president has insisted 
on allocation, priorities, and credit control, 
while there has been a demand throughout 
the country for price and wage controls. 
Many groups are strongly in favor of control¬ 
ling every group except their own. However, 
some groups have advocated complete over¬ 
all controls on themselves as well as every¬ 
body else on the basis that this is the fairest 
course and the best method of insuring a 
quick victory. They feel it is also the best 
way to insure relief from burdensome con¬ 
trols when they are no longer needed, as 
everybody will be for the repeal of them at 
that time. 

As I said before, if the successful conclu¬ 
sion of this crisis takes total industrial and 
military mobilization, then I am for it. Time 
will tell whether or not Stalin is going to set 
fire to the houses in other critical areas 
around the world. If this happens, an all- 
out economic effort will be absolutely neces¬ 
sary to insure military victory. In such case 
I believe that every segment of our society 
should share the burden of controls equally. 
We are now debating this vital issue in the 
House, and I hope this body will have suffi¬ 
cient time, courage, and insight to arrive at 
a workable bill that will do the job. We 
cannot afford to fall short. 

In order to keep our economy sound 
enough to withstand the strain that is being 
placed on it, a “pay as we go” policy should 
be adopted immediately. We have a debt of 
nearly $264,000,000,000 already, and we must 
not lose the peace by ruining our economy. 
This would mean a Communist victory, too. 
The only chance we have of avoiding an eco¬ 
nomic disaster is to pay as we go. This will 
necessitate the raising of taxes to meet the 
demands. In addition to being the soundest 
policy, it would not be fair to ask our boys to 
fight a war and then return home to carry 
the brunt of the war debt. 

And what if we are successful in localizing 
this Korean war. Suppose we take all the 
immediate steps I have discussed, strengthen 
our Armed Forces, mobilize our industry, 
maintain a sound economy, and whip the 
Communists in Korea. What can we expect 
for the future? 

The loss of lives in Korea today should 
indicate to us that our foreign policy has 
fallen down somewhere, and something 
should be done about it. The responsibility 
of shaping the course of democracy in the 
free world we are striving for is too grave a 
burden for the Executive alone. Our foreign 
policy must be built on a broader base which 
will not only bring trained minds with vary¬ 
ing backgrounds into use, but will produce 
a medium through which the public and 
Congress v/ill feel a direct participation in 
the formulation of policies which affect them 


so directly and which they are later called 
upon to support. To accomplish this pur¬ 
pose I have introduced a bill calling for the 
creation of a Foreign Affairs Advisory Com¬ 
mission to advise and consult with the Presi¬ 
dent, and thereby broaden the base on v/hich 
our policy is formed. The Commission would 
be composed of 12 members, broadly repre¬ 
sentative of the public and well-informed in 
national and international affairs, including 
representatives of the Congress and the 
Executive. Through this Commission, re¬ 
sponsibility would be broadened, and, I be¬ 
lieve, a means provided for giving the public 
and Congress added confidence in the foreign 
s’ide of our national policy. 

What other steps can we take to advance 
toward the peaceful world we all long for? 
Annually we spend billions of dollars on our 
Armed Forces for defense—including the 
operation of two great academies, Naval and 
Military, for preparing our officers for war. 
Why can’t we spend a few pennies, relatively 
speaking, toward the prevention of these 
wars? I have introduced a bill in Congress 
which I feel would make a positive invest¬ 
ment in peace by establishing an Academy 
on World Affairs. I propose that this acad¬ 
emy train some of our best people from all 
walks of life and from every section of the 
country, in national and international rela¬ 
tions, so that they may represent our Gov¬ 
ernment ably in the international field. They 
should be chosen on a basis of merit 
through open, competitive examinations. To 
whatever tasks they set themselves, whether 
in foreign service or here at home, these ex¬ 
perts trained in world affairs would help 
spread enlightened ideas and make a real con¬ 
tribution to world peace. 

Freedom-loving people the world o\rer 
should press the advantage of our combined 
peace offensive. When today’s fight is won— 
as it will be—let us*not stop short of reor¬ 
ganizing the United Nations to make it cap¬ 
able of preventing war under any conditions. 
World peace must not depend upon a wrong 
move or blunder by Russia, or by any other 
greedy nation. Hitler proved that the wait¬ 
ing, appeasement process is too costly and 
deadly. World peace must be won and pre¬ 
served by the right moves of America, the 
UN, and the freedom-loving countries every¬ 
where. I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 15, calling for the revision of the 
United Nations Charter to make it capable of 
preventing war. Otherwise, we are going to 
find ourselves in a constant struggle for ex¬ 
istence, under a progressively higher tax load 
and in a regimented economy. The UN 
must be made able to actively take effec¬ 
tive police action against aggressor nations. 
We must equip the UN with a fire alarm 
system that can detect the smoke of an in¬ 
ternational clash before it breaks into a four- 
alarm fire. If we can give the UN a police 
force—^it could serve as the fire department 
to put out these conflagrations while they are 
still in the smoldering stage. 

There is one very important sphere of 
action in which we can all take part, which 
we should not overlook when we are drawing 
the blueprints for a peaceful world. The 
idealistic and the best solution to our inter¬ 
national difficulties would be a moral re¬ 
awakening throughout the world. That 
places a tremendous responsibility upon our 
religious and political leaders, as well as on 
each one of us; a responsibility which to date 
has not been successfully met. Until such 
time as we are successful in bringing about 
conditions where nations truly feel that they 
are their brother’s keeper, and until nations 
will follow the golden rule of “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you,” it 
will be necessary for us to stay adequately 
prepared to stop an aggressor nation before 
It attacks us, and it will be necessary to 
create a police force for the United Nations 
to keep law and order. These things are 
necessary in the smallest community. They 
are also necessary in our world community. 


With an all-out effort now to localize this 
present crisis, together with long-range posi¬ 
tive steps for peace as I have outlined, name¬ 
ly, reversal of our retaliation policy, strong 
armed forces and sound economic policies at 
home, establishment of a Foreign Affairs Ad¬ 
visory Commission, creation of an Academy 
on World Affairs, strengthening of the United 
Nations, and the encouragement of a moral 
reawakening, I believe we can look forward 
with more assurance to the peaceful world 
community we all hope and pray for. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OP massachttsetts 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions adopted by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of America, while in conven¬ 
tion assembled, Boston, Mass., August 
1-4, 1950: 

Fob Your Consideration 

At the recent sixty-fifth biennial national 
convention of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of America, held in Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., the following resolutions were 
adopted, which we wish to bring to your at¬ 
tention : 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
national convention of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in America, as citizens of the 
United States of America, interested in our 
country’s independence, honor, and pros¬ 
perity, whose sons, brothers, sisters, and hus¬ 
bands served in our Nation’s Armed Forces in 
two World Wars, declare anew our allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States of 
America and our confidence in its elected 
officers; be it further 

Resolved, That we, remembering that we 
protested at another convention of this or¬ 
ganization a few years ago, against the recog¬ 
nition and support v/hich our National Gov¬ 
ernment was giving to the godless and t3rran- 
ical Government of Soviet Russia, renew our 
denunciation of communism, whether it is 
in Russia, its satellite states, or under cover 
in our own beloved country. We deplore the 
tendency to support the admission of Com¬ 
munist China into the United Nations be¬ 
cause of the terrible consequences which will 
be sure to result from such betrayal of Chris¬ 
tian civilization, as we know that commu¬ 
nism everywhere is engaged in a war on God, 
and His sacred law, and is tireless in its 
efforts to enslave the souls of human beings 
ar.d destroy all religion; and be it further 

Resolved, That we again arraign the Gov¬ 
ernment of England in the court of public 
opinion, for having arbitrarily dismembered 
the Ancient Irish Nation by the Partition 
Act of 1920, and for having set up a puppet 
government, which it persists in subsidizing 
and supporting in the six separated counties 
of northeast Ulster—a government which 
brazenly proclaims its un-Christian hatred of 
the Catholic people in that area, and which 
continues to violate openly those lofty prin¬ 
ciples to which England’s spokesmen gave lip 
service while the recent war was in progress 
and the outcome was still in doubt; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we express our strong and 
Indignant disapproval as citizens and tax¬ 
payers of the United States to the pouring 
unoondtionally of billions of dollars of the * 
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American people's money into the English 
imperial treasury, while any part of this 
money is used to bolster lip the puppet Gov¬ 
ernment of Northern Ireland, and to prolong 
the partition of the little island* We de¬ 
mand, as we have a right to do, that finan¬ 
cial aid to England be stopped until she 
abolishes the unnatural boundary in Ireland 
and restores the six separated counties to 
the pepole of Ireland and withdraws her gar¬ 
rison from northeast Ulster; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to report favorably on the Fogarty 
resolution (H. Res. No. 270) now under con¬ 
sideration by the committee, and we exhort 
the Members of the House, as a matter of 
justice to the people of Ireland (the truest 
friends of the United States in the world) 
and in vindication of avowed American 
principles, to vote for the adoption of the 
resolution when it is presented to them for 
their approval. 

Resolved, That the national convention of 
the ladies* auxiliary to the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians deplore such socialistic tenden¬ 
cies as the system of medical care, commonly 
called socialized medicine and sincerely 
hope that proposed legislation to put such a 
system into effect be rejected by Congress 
as detrimental to the health and well-being 
of all citizens of our country; be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge support of Fed¬ 
eral aid to education, which provides for all 
children without discrimination; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of pertinent resolu¬ 
tions be sent to the President of these United 
States, the Vice President, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson; Secretary of the United Na¬ 
tions Trygve Lie; ECA Administrator Paul 
Hoffman; the chairmen of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee of the Senate; and the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and to every Congressman and 
Senator in these United Sta-c«#s. 

Teresa L. Schaaf^ 
National Secretary. 


.Wisconsin Convention of Loyal Order of 
Moose 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF -WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat¬ 
urday night, September 2, it was my 
great pleasure to deliver an address be¬ 
fore the Wisconsin State Association of 
the Loyal Order of the Moose. As a 
member of this organization I have al¬ 
ways had the highest admiration for the 
great fraternal and humanitarian en¬ 
deavors -of this fine, renowned group. 
We of Wisconsin are particularly proud 
that a native son, Mr. Willis E. Donley^ 
of Menomonie, has served as supreme 
governor of the Loyal Order in addition 
to serving in many other capacities in 
this splendid organization. 

The Racine lodge was host to the con¬ 
vention, and I feel that, aided by the fine 
work of Convention Chairman Alfred E. 
La France, they really did themselves 
proud. 

1 ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord a list of the State ofdcers of the 


Loyal Order of the Moose in Wisconsin, 
a list of the officers of the Racine lodge 
and of their grand auxiliary and, finally, 
the text of the address which I delivered 
on September 2. 

There being no objection, the address, 
together with the roster of officers, was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Moose State Officers 

Dr. H. J. Woods, deputy supreme governor; 
John Murry, junior past president; George H. 
Wohlfahrt, president; Franklin Laing, secre¬ 
tary; Andrew Salfar, civic affairs; Fred 
Buckles, publicity; Arvo Mattson, sports; 
Franklin Laing, ritualistic; John Manson, 
Gilbert Hanneman, Charles Osborne, trus¬ 
tees; Harry Meska, first district vice presi¬ 
dent; Ferdinand Corbielle, second district 
vice president; John Jambretz, third district 
vice president; George Hol 2 anan, fourth dis¬ 
trict vice president; Edward Crooks, fifth 
district vice president; George Kell, sixth 
district vice president; John Kniefle, seventh 
district vice president; John Yonshke, eighth 
district vice president. 

Officers, Racine Lodge, No. 437 

Leonard E. Grimbol, junior past governor; 
Robert Heck, governor; Warren H. Hamacher, 
junior governor; William Nelson, ^ prelate; 
Henry Johnson, secretary; Dominick Pol- 
lacci, treasurer; Richard Rannow, sergeant 
at arms; John Schulz, inner guard; Law¬ 
rence Mason, outer guard; Richard Krupp- 
stadt, Hollister O. Dehne. and William H. 
Wosllait, trustees. 

Officers op Women of the Moose Auxiliary, 
Chapter 631 

Mrs. Dorothy. Benwell, junior graduate 
regent; Mrs, Esther Andersen, senior regent; 
Mrs. Alvina Stroschine, junior regent; Mrs. 
Irene Andersen, chaplain; Mrs. Adeline Chris¬ 
tensen, recorder; Mrs. Viola Pine, treasurer; 
Miss Bessie Lorentsen, sentinel; Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Kohlman, argus; Mrs. Dorothy Heege- 
man, guide; Mrs. Jean Clausen, assistant 
guide. 

THE Voluntary State Versus the 
Compulsory State 
(By Senator Alexander Wiley) 

I am profoundly grateful to have the 
pleasure of being with you today in this crit¬ 
ical hour of American history. To be a Moose 
has always been a source of cherished pride 
for me; for me to address the Moose is a 
particular honor. 

Once more members of this great organi¬ 
zation are going forth to do battle for their 
country, I want, therefore, at the very out¬ 
set to express what I know is the prayer of 
all of this assembled multitude and my own 
prayer that our Moose members, like our 
other Americans, return safe and sound from 
the battle for freedom to which they have 
gone and to which others will go in the days 
and months up ahead. 

I would, indeed, like to discuss with you 
today the issues arising out of the tremen¬ 
dous world storm in which we find ourselves. 
There is, however, so very much in the news¬ 
papers and over the radio on this issue that 
I thought that perhaps we might devote our 
principal attention instead to the major do¬ 
mestic issues of our time. 

However, let me, la passing, just say a 
brief word concerning the war clouds hover¬ 
ing over the horizon. Naturally every one of 
us prays that we can prevent the Korean 
confiict from spreading into a third world 
war. We know that -total war woifid not 
really solve any problem. It would only 
bring new catastrophes of disease, revolu¬ 
tion, civil war, and countless other disorders. 


WE HAVE NO desire TO DROP ATOMIC BOMBS ON 
RUSSIA 

I have been particularly disturbed at some 
of the recent loose talk about our taking the 
Initiative and “dropping atomic bombs on 
Russia,” as if that could in a jiffy wipe out 
all our problems overnight. On the con¬ 
trary, if we were to take the aggressive, we 
would not only lose the support of the civil¬ 
ized -world hut we would let ourselves in for 
a horrible conflict -whose end results no man 
could see. We would be inviting retaliation 
bombings of American cities and the mass 
extermination of millions of our people. 

To bomb Russian centers of communism 
would not eliminate communism from the 
world. Far from it. Communism, a fanatic, 
godless crusade, as well as other false isms, 
would .breed on the very conditions of chaos 
that -would result from an American-Russiaii 
conflict. 

•WE MUST HAVE PEACE BASED ON'PREPAREDNESS 

Our aim, therefore, must continue to be to 
strive for peace. A peace based on American 
preparedness, a peace based on the eradica¬ 
tion of the Communist menace here at home, 
a peace based on realistic diplomacy, a peace 
based on no secret dealings on absolute co¬ 
operation with our allies and getting from 
them willing sacrifices similar to those which 
we are giving. 

Our hearts naturally go out to every Amer¬ 
ican boy fighting in Korea today, and to 
those allied forces which have already been 
committed there. 

THE SINGLE GREAT DOMESTIC ISSUE 

Now, returning tc domestic affairs, may I 
in a nonpartisan and nonpersonal way re¬ 
spectfully submit to you a few facts as I 
see them on the most important issue fac¬ 
ing our people today. I do so with the full 
recognition that this is an issue which tran¬ 
scends political parties Just as the Moose 
itself is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, non¬ 
political organization. I think, therefore, 
that regardless of our particular political or 
religious faith, regardless of our personal 
backgrounds, you and I can definitely agree 
that the major issue of our times in the 
domestic scene is this: 

SHALL WE HAVE A VOLUNTARY STATE OR SHALL 
WE HAVE A COMPULSORY STATE? 

Shall we have a state in which individuals 
can join -whatever groups they please, to take 
actions as they please (so long as they do 
not harm their neighbors), or shall govern¬ 
ment decide what the individual should do, 
where he should work, how much he should 
earn, where he should worship, if anywhere, 
what groups he should be associated with, 
and so forth? 

Shall we have a state of "you must” or 
a state of “you can,’* a state in which great 
organizations like the Moose can continue, 
or shall we have a state in -which govern¬ 
ment presumes that It knows everything and 
that it can, therefore, eliminate organiza¬ 
tions like the Moose? Now, my friends, you 
and I know the magnificent humanitarian 
works of this organization. A mere men¬ 
tion of the name house of God or Moose- 
haven or Mooseheart brings to mind the 
great civic contributions which have been 
made by the Moose. You did not take ac¬ 
tions in setting up these great centers of 
humanitarian endeavors at the order of 
government. You decided to do so in your 
own- individual Moose lodge, and so did your 
brother Moose across the country. Now, my 
friends. If the sphere of government is to 
be expanded indefinitely, then there will 
be no place in the America of tomorrow 
for an organization such as this. Then we 
will have a Government which thinks it 
knows everything, and which does every¬ 
thing, says everything, decides everything. 
We will have a one-party state, a one-clique- 
in-control state. 
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DICTATOI6BHIP DANGER IS NO EXAGGERATION 

Does that sound fantastic, improhable? 
No, my friends, it is the whole trend of these 
times at home and abroad. Call it stat- 
ism or totalitarianism or what you will, the 
end results are the same. 

I have faith in the individual wisdom of 
150,000,000 American citizens. I have faith 
in the charitableness of their hearts, in their 
deep humanitarian convictions. I have faith 
that they will come to the right decision on 
political, economic, and social issues. I do 
not, however, have such faith in govern¬ 
ment if it arrogates unto itself all power. I 
do not believe that if government is given 
monopolistic authority that it will come to 
similar right decisions—on insurance, on 
health, on one thousand and one other 
issues. 

WE DO NEED SOME GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 

Now you and I know, my friends, that 
individuals acting together or in groups can¬ 
not entirely meet the problem of old-age 
assistance, of child welfare, aid to the blind, 
aid to orphans, and a thousand other social 
fields. V/e have come to expect that the 
Federal, State, and local governments would 
take an increasing participation in these 
humanitarian endeavors. But we have 
firmly resolved that it is infinitely better for 
individuals and individual groups to handle 
the needs of our people by themselves to 
the greatest extent possible rather than to 
have government horn into everything. 

VOTERS OP ALL PARTIES SHOULD THINK THIS 
ISSUE THROUGH 

To a considerable extent, the coming elec¬ 
tion in November 1950 will be decided on 
this issue and so will the Presidential elec¬ 
tion in 1952. Will we have the voluntary 
state or the compulsory state? The state in 
which individuals are supreme, individual 
dignity, individual initiative, individual re¬ 
sourcefulness. Or vjill we have a state in 
which the government knows everything, 
decides everything, judges everything, orders 
everything? It is your decision to make, my 
brothers. Think it out, review it carefully, 
and then go to the polls and act according 
to your individual conscience. 

In recent years, there has come an in- 
creating reliance upon government, par¬ 
ticularly the Federal Government. To a cer¬ 
tain extent this has been necessary, par¬ 
ticularly in time of war. It has been neces¬ 
sary, yes, in times of domestic depression be¬ 
cause it took efforts of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to help bring us out of the situation 
where tens of millions of Americans 
' walked the streets unemployed. However, 
we do not want to work ourselves into a con¬ 
dition where the Federal Government will 
hog the whole show perpetually. We do not 
want any individual in Washington or any¬ 
where else to set up conditions so as to make 
Federal intervention, Federal meddling. 
Federal snooping perpetual. 

The voluntary state means inevitably a 
friendly state. A state where men can get 
together on the basis of common interests or 
common spiritual convictions, to do deeds of 
good will. Under the compulsory state there 
would be no room for such actions.. 

no BILLS LEAD TO VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY 
STATE? 

And so I want to leave this message to 
you today. It is more of a challenge than 
actually a conclusion. I challenge you to 
think on this paramount issue. I challenge 
you, whether you be Republican or Demo¬ 
crat, to evaluate bills in your Congress on 
this basis: Does it contribute to the volun¬ 
tary state or does it further the trend to the 
compulsory state? 

You know, my friends, there are over 
16,000 bills which have been introduced in 
the Congress thus far. Some of those bills 
are good, others are very bad indeed. The 
latter would push Government more and 


more into the field of private enterprise at 
a staggering cost to the Treasurer and would 
push voluntary initiative almost completely 
out of the picture. This trend toward the 
compulsory state must be halted. During 
wartime there is a particular tendency, how¬ 
ever, to move in the opposite direction, to 
move toward complete Government mo¬ 
nopoly on everything. We must be wary 
lest that tendency continue unchecked. 

evaluating CANDIDATES IN NONPARTISAN WAY 

Yes, my friends, when you go to the polls 
in November, I challenge you to think. Ask 
yourself in a nonpartisan way: Am I vot¬ 
ing for a candidate who is pledged to a 
compulsory state or a candidate who is 
pledged to a voluntary state? Mark you, my 
friends, that a candidate who is pledged for 
the compulsory state 9 times out of 10 will 
not indicate that he is for the ultimate elimi¬ 
nation of individual enterprise. On the con¬ 
trary, he will couch his position usually in 
terms of glittering generalities, in terms of 
the illusion of temporary benefits; but the 
end result of his recommendations (whether 
he realizes it or not) will be the compulsory 
state. A state in which socialized medicine, 
socialized farming, socialized business, social¬ 
ized education—^yes, even socialized religion— 
will exist. 

CONCLUSION 

I respectfully submit to you that if you 
evaluate men on the above standards of the 
tendency of their decisions you will come 
out with the right conclusion. 

It has been a real pleasure to be with you 
today, and I want to wish you continuing 
great success in our wonderful Wisconsin 
Moose organization. 


Criticism of the Marine Corps by the 
President 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6 (.legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Writer Says Truman Has Com¬ 
mitted Worst Blunder in Career,*’ written 
by David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Writer Says Truman Has Committed Worst 
Blunder in Career—^Marine Corps Belit¬ 
tled While Fighting in Korea in Tradi¬ 
tional Manner 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Truman has committed perhaps 
the worst blunder of his career—one that no 
other President of the United States ever 
committed since the foundation of the Re¬ 
public. 

Mr. Truman has belittled the United States 
Marine Corps. He has done so at a time 
when the marines are fighting In Korea with 
a spirit and an efficiency in keeping with 
their traditions. 

For the Commander In Chief of the Armed 
Services in the midst of active military oper¬ 
ations to denounce any branch of the service 
as possessing a "propaganda machine that Is 
almost equal to Stalin’s” is to disregard mo¬ 


rale and spirit altogether and accuse that 
service of deceit, fraud, and distortion of the 
truth. 

For Stalin’s propaganda machine, lately 
exemplified by Yakov Malik, is an object of 
scorn throughout the world, and to imply 
that the Marine Corps has been lying about 
its magnificent record of fighting throughout 
American history is to insult the tens of 
thousands of marines who lie buried under 
white crosses in all parts of the world where 
they have fought so bravely. 

WHOLLY inaccurate 

The President went further—^he made a 
contemptuous and wholly inaccurate state¬ 
ment about the status of the Marine Corps 
itself. He spoke it as “the Navy’s police 
force,” when the unification law specifically 
gives the Marine Corps the status of a sepa¬ 
rate unit of the armed services. To speak of 
the marines as just policemen who guard 
the decks of warships or do police duty ashore 
is to overlook entirely their position or their 
quality as a mobile fighting force. They 
happen to be attached to the Navy from a 
jurisdictional standpoint, but this does not 
mean they act for the Navy alone. 

The Marine Corps was not a mere police 
force when its members turned the tide of 
battle at Chateau Thierry in World War I and 
there wasn’t a warship of the Navy within a 
hundred miles of the place where the critical 
battle was fought. 

The Marine Corps was not a mere police 
force as its foot soldiers swarmed on the 
beaches of Iwo Jima in World War II in one 
of the deadliest battles of all history and 
raised the flag on Mount Suribachi on Febru¬ 
ary 23, 1945. The picture of this achieve¬ 
ment is embedded in the minds of all Amer¬ 
icans as one of the most dramatic scenes in 
the history of the United States. 

The Marine Corps was not a mere police 
force of the Navy as its men unflinchingly 
moved straight into bullets and artillery fire 
as they landed on the beaches in waves at 
Tarawa, Guam, Saipan, and Guadalcanal. 
Marines dropped by the thousands in their 
tracks, but their comrades never faltered. 

WHAT aroused IRE? 

What have the Marines done to arouse the 
ire of President Truman? Nobody here can 
account for Mr. Truman’s outburst of tem¬ 
per—^his own office associates say they never 
saw the communication before it was mailed. 
It was written in response to a respectful plea 
from Representative McDonough, of Cali¬ 
fornia, Republican, who urged that the 
Marine Corps Commandant be added to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mr. Truman didn’t 
know apparently that this very same pro¬ 
posal had been approved by roll-call vote 
unanimously on February 28 last by the 31 
members of the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee—^Democrats as well as Republicans. 
The recommendation read as follows: 

"The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as 
now constituted, does not insure at all times 
adequate consideration for the views of all 
services. The committee will sponsor legis¬ 
lation to require rotation of the position of 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff among 
the services after a 2-year term, and to add 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof.” 

Mr. Truman in his letter to Representative 
McDonough made a curious comment to the 
effect that "when the Marine Corps goes into 
the Army, it works with and for the Army 
and that is the way it should be.” But there 
is no provision in law for the Marine Corps 
to be taken over by the Army. It works with 
the Army on joint operations, just as the Navy 
does or the Air Force does, but Congress 
specified by law that the Marine Corps was 
not to be absorbed by any other service or 
lose its identity. 

Mr. Truman declares defiantly that as long 
as he is President the Marine Corps will re¬ 
main as Just the Navy’s police force. This 
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Is not the kind of message to be broadcast 
^o the marines now in the fox holes of 
Korea—nor is it a message to send to the 
mothers and fathers and relatives of the 
marines who have died in the service of their 
country. 

Mr. Truman can’t impair the glorious 
record of the Marines. He has only suc¬ 
ceeded in impairing his own prestige as Com¬ 
mander in Chief of America’s armed services. 


Address by Mon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSTLVA3N1A 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a news re¬ 
lease of an address I made before the fall 
meeting of the Pomona Grange, at 
Washington, Pa. 

There being no objection, the news re¬ 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Washington, Pa., September 5.— Controls 
needed to stabilize the national economy and 
to prevent inflation in the present war emer¬ 
gency should be made clear across the board. 
United States Senator Martin said here this 
afternoon. 

In an address before the fall meeting of 
the Pomona Grange of Washington County, 
Senator Martin declared that controls to be 
effective must be imposed not only on prices 
but also on wages and profits at the same 
time, 

“We all know that controls are an en¬ 
croachment upon individual liberty,** Sena¬ 
tor Martin said, “but they must be resorted 
to as a means of safeguarding the worker and 
the farmer from the dangers of runaway 
prices and a shrinking dollar. 

“It is a part of patriotism to give up a 
portion of our freedom in order to help pre¬ 
serve the essential liberties and freedom of 
the individual which have made us a great 
nation. 

“It is my firm conviction that less liberty 
is taken away from the people if ceilings are 
imposed on prices, wages, and profits simul¬ 
taneously so that the effects will be shared 
equally by all elements in our Nation. 

“At the same time we must be watchful 
that wartime restrictions are not extended 
beyond the period of emergency. 

' “We have been forced by Communist ag¬ 
gression in Korea into a period when all of 
us must be prepared for willing sacrifice to 
build our Nation’s defensive strength. 

“Preedom in the world is facing its su¬ 
preme test. We must approach the grim 
task ahead with full realization that we are 
fighting a war for survival. 

“Nothing less than total victory will pre¬ 
serve the Christian ideals upon which our 
Republic was founded from destruction by 
the godless forces of tyranny and dictator¬ 
ship. 

“There will be tragic days ahead. There 
will be times of discouragement and disap¬ 
pointment. We will have to do without 
many of the things we now enjoy. We will 
be required to pay drastically increased taxes 
and Government services will be sharply 
curtailed. 

“One of the great dangers we face here at 
home is the threat of inflation which shrinks 
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the value of all earnings and places a heavy 
burden upon every household. 

“Congress has given the President broad 
powers to fix prices and wages and to control 
credits so as to check the inflationary pres¬ 
sure. 

“But to my mind, to be effective, the neces¬ 
sary controls, allocations, and priorities 
should not be imposed piecemeal but clear 
across the board. I am hopeful that the 
President will recognize the wisdom of that 
method in order that the people may have 
to give up no more of their precious liberty 
than is absolutely necessary. 

“In the present emergency and in prepara¬ 
tion for the future two things should be kept 
in mind by the people. 

“First, we should follow the time-tested 
military maxim not to divide our forces. 

“We must be united, keeping our strength 
consolidated and working with the same 
patriotic objective in view. 

“Second, we must remember that 90 per¬ 
cent of the strength of an army or a coun¬ 
try is morale. 

“We are fighting in a righteous cause. 

“We are fighting to uphold the doctrine 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
as a divine endowment granted by Almighty 
God to all mankind. 

“We are fighting to preserve the dignity 
and the freedom of the individual and the 
sacred right of religious freedom. 

“What is our duty as individuals and as 
inheritors of a great patriotic tradition? 

“Moral and spiritual strength here at home 
are just as important as military strength 
on the battlefield. 

“I am proud that the membership of the 
Grange, more than any other group in the 
United States, represents clean living, God¬ 
fearing, 100-percent Americanism. 

“Your organization can wield powerful in¬ 
fluence to stamp out profiteering, black mar¬ 
kets, and all other forms of racketeering, 
chiseling, and law evasion. 

“You can take a place of leadership for 
good citizenship, good government, and a 
deeper appreciation of the blessings of the 
American way of life. 

“With faith In God’s goodness and with 
firm resolve to serve our country, each of 
us, in his own humble way, can contribute 
to victory.** 


Confusion in the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON, EDWARD J.THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

R' THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 6 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a thought- 
provoking article entitled ‘‘MacArthur 
and Matthews Statements Reveal Con¬ 
fusion in the Administration,*' written 
by Dorothy Thompson, and published in 
the Washington Evening Star of Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArtkur and Matthews Statements Re- 
' veal Confusion in the Administration 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

General MacArthur’s message to the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars and the speech of 
Navy Secretary Matthews, in Boston, revealed 
tLe confusion that exlsts^ln the inner circles 


of our Government. General MacArthur had 
to be told that the White House was running 
foreign policy, and Mr. Matthews had to be 
rebuked by the State Department. 

General MacArthur seems to think that 
the war in Korea is fought for the strategic 
defense of the United States in the* Pacific. 
It is not odd that he should think so, be¬ 
cause he recently commanded many Amer¬ 
icans who fought World War II in the Pacific, 
from island to island, on the thesis that 
those islands were essential to Pacific de¬ 
fense against an American enemy in Asia. 
That is why they died on them. 

If that was true from 1941 to 1945, then 
General MacArthur seems to think it is still 
true, since geography is singularly free of 
ideological prejudices. If it wasn’t true from 
1941 to 1945, an explanation would seem 
to be in order as to why we fought World 
War II at all. 

mac ARTHUR CALLED RIGHT 

Of course. General MacArthur is abso¬ 
lutely right—on the thesis of World War II. 
Formosa, in the hands of a hostile power, 
would be just what he says it would: “An un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier and submarine 
tender, ideally located to accomplish of¬ 
fensive strategy and checkmate defensive 
or counteroffensive operations based on 
Okinawa and the Philippines.” 

What the general apparently does not real¬ 
ize is that the United States is not fighting 
nowaday for its own defense. This time we 
are fighting against sin, for peace, and for 
the United Nations. These United Nations 
(without Russia) want us to defend Korea 
against aggression, but don’t want us to 
defend Formosa, which belongs to China. 
It belongs to China, because two men at 
Cairo took it from the Japanese and gave it 
to the China of Chiang Kai-shek, and it now 
belongs to Mao Tse-tung, because he took 
China from Chiang, 

Under no circumstances has the United 
States, who won control of it by the most 
bloody sacrifices, any claim to it at all. For 
the United States has abandoned all claims 
herself, anywhere, in favor of being a global 
policeman under order of the UN. We no 
longer have any initiative of our own. 

Apparently, we may not decide to let the 
people of Formosa determine their own fate 
and withdraw, if they choose, from both 
the Chiang and the Mao governments to the 
status of the Philippines. That would taint 
us with imperialism, no matter how much 
it might please Formosans. And anyway the 
decision lies with UN. 

mercenary armies 

The members of UN who want us to be po¬ 
licemen don’t want us to engage ourselves 
deeply in Asia because tomorrow or next day 
they will need our services in Europe, or the 
Middle East, or the Mediterranean, or Africa. 
For the world’s greatest power is now up to 
furnishing mercenary armies of its ’ citizens 
to carry out UN orders, with whose approval 
all wars are noble (and for peace) and with¬ 
out whose approval all wars are evil and 
aggressive. 

Mr, Matthews also doesn’t grasp the point. 
He thinks we should go to war directly 
against Russia and knock out the spider in 
the central web. Thereafter we could get 
another UN—one which would work. 

This Is logical, too, provided Mr. Matthews 
has a notion of how to win a war against 
800,000,000 people occupying the vast central 
land mass of Eurasia, and how we could get 
the approval of the free nations in between, 
whose territory and populations would be 
involved. For it is their approval that makes 
a war good or bad. 

Military logic, strategical defense, practical 
considerations—of calculated risk, and pos¬ 
sible victory or defeat—^no longer determine 
American policy. We may not choose, ex¬ 
tend, or limit our objectives, because we have 
abandoned American objectives, in favor of 
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war for peace—on any ground chosen by the 
adversary. 

That everybody, even In the inner circles 
of our Government, has not fully grasped the 
implications of this policy is not astonishing. 

we doubt whether the President has 
grasped them either. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OP UTAH 

' IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 6 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Lowell Mellett in behalf of the Federal 
aid to education bill, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Tues¬ 
day, September 5,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Boys the Country Failed To 

Educate Cannot Now jse Used 
(By Lowell Mellett) 

What awful irony there is in the statement 
of Chairman Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee that intelligence stand¬ 
ards may have to be lowered in order to 
bring our fighting forces up to the number 
now required. And his further statement 
that pending such action, because of the 
immediate need for men, young fathers, and 
others with dependents may have to give 
up their exemption or deferment status— 
those, that is, who can meet the IQ tests of 
Selective Service, And the Intimidation of 
Major General Hershey, head of Selective 
Service, that it may be necessary to draft 
again veterans of World War 11. The last 
group of young citizens presumably have the 
required intelligence, or education, or they 
wouldn't be veterans. 

should not be subpeisb 

The irony In this is that some millions 
of America's underprivileged boys are hav¬ 
ing forced upon them the privilege of 
staying out of the war. An imintentional 
working out of a curious kind of justice, 
perhaps. The country, having failed to edu¬ 
cate them sufficiently, cannot use them as 
soldiers. 

Reports of rejections by draft boards have 
been truly depressing as they reflect the 
condition, physical and mental, of the Na¬ 
tion’s manpower. In some localities, it is 
said, 6 out of 10 of those called up have 
been declared unfit. Senator Btsd, of Vir¬ 
ginia, remarked on this In a speech to the 
American Legion the other day, but didn’t 
indicate that the State he rules intends to 
do anything about it, although it ranks 
among the country’s tail endere in the mat¬ 
ter of education and public-health expendi¬ 
tures. 

This state of affairs may be a shock to 
Congress, but it should not be a surprise. 
It was revealed by the draft in World War, 
H and Congress has been reminded of it ' 
in every session since. It has been the most 
compelling argument offered in behalf of ' 
Federal aid to education legislation and in ' 
behalf of various plans to improve the Na- ' 
tion’s health. But it hasn’t been compelling 
enough. Other considerations have seemed 
to outweigh it. 


BILL HANGS IN COMMITTEE 

So as Congress now prepares to adjourn, 
there remains in a House committee the one 
best bill ever offered to meet the problem. 
It is a bill endorsed not only by the Presi¬ 
dent but by virtually all of the country’s 
educators; a bill passed by the Republican 
Senate in the Eightieth Congress and by the 
Democratic Senate in the present Congress, 
a bill that is completely nonpartisan even 
in its authorship. It is a bill that would be 
passed by a resounding majority of the House 
if It ever reached the floor. 

But it hangs high and dry in a commit¬ 
tee, whose chairman has contrived to make 
a religious issue of it. The bill would ap¬ 
propriate $300,000,000 annually to aid State 
educational systems, largely in proportion to 
need and almost wholly through the public 
schools. It would permit those few States 
that assist parochial schools in such mat¬ 
ters as transportation and health services, 
however, to follow their own laws in that 
respect. The chairman in question chooses 
to consider this an infringement on our his¬ 
toric separation of church and state. The 
dispute, ridiculous as it is, has become so 
warm that the House leaders have been 
happy to set it aside for another year. 

Even if enacted now, of course, this legis¬ 
lation would not affect the situation faced 
by Selective Service this year or next year. 
But we are doing many things now on the 
theory that we may be in for a long war 
or, at least, a long period of armed pre¬ 
paredness. For that reason the present stu¬ 
pid stalemate over the education bill should 
be ended and at once. 


Listen, Look, and Stop 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 6 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘'Listen, Look, and Stop,” pub¬ 
lished in the September 6, 1950, issue of 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Listen, Look, and Stop 

Proponents of the McCarran antisubver¬ 
sive bill, which the Senate is now debating, 
are reported to expect that not more than a 
dozen votes will be cast against it. If this 
prediction should prove to be true, we can 
only believe that not many more than a 
dozen Senators will have read the text of the 
measure before voting upon It. For it is 
hard to believe that any thoughtful Member 
of Congress who loves freedom, liberty, and 
democracy as much as he hates communism 
could support this biU once he has a clear 
understanding of its contents. 

The McCarran biU (S. 4037) is only the 
worst of a number of antisubversive meas¬ 
ures now up for consideratoin. It is all- 
inolusive, embracing as it does the contents 
of five separate bills (plus a few new pro¬ 
posals) which deal with everything from reg¬ 
istration of Communists to establishment of 
a new Passport and Visa Bureau in the De¬ 
partment of State. To be sure, some of the 
provisions of this omnibus bill are desirable, 
strengthening as they do the existing laws 
against espionage and violation of military 


security. But it would be a perversion of the 
legislative process if the need for this addi¬ 
tional protection against specific acts were 
used as a cloak for the introduction of drastic 
restrictions, as far-reaching as they are un¬ 
necessary, on the basic rights of all Ameri¬ 
cans. And this we believe is what the Mc¬ 
Carran bill (and, for that matter, the less- 
inclusive Mundt-Ferguson and Wood bills) 
could do, potentially. 

The stated objectives of these measures are, 
of course, the objectives of all of us who want 
democracy to live and to prosper. In addi¬ 
tion to stopping the aggression of Commu¬ 
nist imperialism, we want to neutralize the 
power to do harm of the Communists with¬ 
in our gates. But surely the way to succeed 
in this purpose is not to impose such curbs of 
freedom of speech and press and political as¬ 
sociation as to render suspect all but the 
most orthodox, the most conformist. That is 
not the way democracy grew to its present 
strength and that is not the way democracy 
will survive. 

As we have stated previously, it is our view 
that the language of these bills is so broad 
as to be dangerous, the registration pro¬ 
visions self-defeating, the immigration pro¬ 
posals antidemocratic, and the restrictions 
on foreign diplomats unnecessary. In their 
desire, which we share, to do everything pos¬ 
sible to defend the security of the United 
States, neither Congress nor the public 
should automatically approve every measure 
that is labeled “antisubversive.” What is 
subversion to Senator McCarran may not be 
subversion to President Truman, FBI Direc¬ 
tor Hoover, or Attorney General McGrath. 
Perhaps ,^hat is one reason why the Justice 
Department has opposed the McCarran bill. 
In any case, Congress owes it to itself and to 
the Nation not to be frightened into passage 
of ill-considered, sweeping laws such as S, 
4037, which can do deep and permanent in¬ 
jury to our most treasured institutions. 


Thinking of Buying* a Home?—^Plan 
Carefully Before Applying for Loan, 
Cautions VA 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, an in¬ 
teresting article appeared in the August 
1950 issue of the Gold Star with refer¬ 
ence to direct home loans for veterans 
of World War IT, who hve in areas of 
this country where 4-percent financ¬ 
ing from private sources is not obtain¬ 
able. I include the article: 

In the face of today’s record housing boom 
and era of easy mortgage financing. Veterans* 
Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., has issued a 
word of caution to the 13,000,000 World War 
II veterans who still are eligible for VA- 
guaranteed home loans under the GI bill. 

First and foremost, General Gray empha¬ 
sizes that veterans should fully understand 
that a GI loan, like any other loan, must be 
repaid. 

“The VA guaranty, which protects the 
lender against loss, encourages him to make 
the loan at a very low Interest rate and with 
only a small or no down payment,” Gray 
states. “But if you fall to make the pay¬ 
ments you agree to make, the VA must pay 
the loss to the lender, and the amount paid 
by the VA must be repaid by you. Any com¬ 
pensation or pension to which you may be, 
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entitled could Le withheld in whole or in 
part until such debt is satisfied,*’ 

The Veterans* Administrator also warns the 
veteran against taking on an obligation too 
heavy for him to carry. In addition to the 
monthly payments of interest and principal, 
he pointed out that the veteran homeowner 
also must meet the cost of real estate taxes, 
insurance, repairs, heat, light, water, and 
other utilities. 

Advising strongly against rushing into 
what may prove to be an ill-advised pur¬ 
chase, Gray reminded veterans that they have 
until July 25, 1957, to use their right to a 
guaranteed loan. 

Now that the postwar housing shortage is 
easing off, the Administrator urged veterans 
to shop carefully before they buy, to make 
sure they will be satisfied with the quality 
and condition of the home and its equipment. 

While VA makes every effort to assure that 
the veteran pays only a reasonable price for 
the home, taking quality and condition into 
account, the agency cannot guarantee that he 
will be satisfied with his purchase. Gray 
added. 

Veterans unfamiliar with home construc¬ 
tion should seek the advice of a reliable per¬ 
son who knows construction, and competent 
advice should be obtained in connection with 
the signing of sales contracts and other docu¬ 
ments, the letter warns. Before making a 
deposit on a home, they should make sure the 
paper they sign calls for a refund in the event 
the GI loan deal falls through. 

Areas of the country in which 4-percent 
mortgage financing is lacking, and in which 
eligible veterans and unremarried widows 
may qualify for direct Government mortgage 
loans as provided by a recent act of Congress, 
have been designated by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The eligible areas, virtually all of which are 
outside metropolitan centers, include about 
2,200 of the 3,100 counties in the United 
States. It is estimated that about 4,000,000 
veterans, or 30 percent of those still eligible 
for GI loan benefits, reside in those areas. 

The Housing'Act of 1950 made available 
$150,000,000 for such direct home loans to 
veterans, effective after July 19, in areas 
where VA found that 4-percent financing 
from private sources is not obtainable. In 
addition to location in such an area, the fol¬ 
lowing conditions must be met; 

1. The veteran must not previously have 
used any part of his GI loan guaranty entitle¬ 
ment; 

2. The loan may not exceed $10,000; 

3. The veteran must be a satisfactory credit 
risk, and the monthly payments on his mort¬ 
gage must bear a proper relationship to his 
income. 

4. He must show that he is unable to ob¬ 
tain 4-percent financing from other sources, 
including loans from the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture in the case of farm housing. 

As in the case of other GI loans, the VA 
direct loan bears 4-percent interest, may be 
made repayable over periods up to 30 years, 
and the veteran receives a gratuity credit of 
4 percent of the amount which ordinarily 
would have been guaranteed by VA, up to 
a maximum of $160. 

Most VA offices have at least one county 
or part of a county designated as an eligible 
area. However, in eight offices no direct loans 
were authorized. These offices serve Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela¬ 
ware, Hawaii, and the greater metropolitan 
areas of New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. O. 

The 67 VA regional offices which adminis¬ 
ter the GI loan-guaranty program in their 
respective regions have been furnished a de¬ 
tailed listing of the areas in which veterans 
may apply for direct loans. 

Veterans or eligible widows who wish to 
apply for a direct home loan should write to 
the loan-guaranty officer at the nearest VA 
regional office, stating the location and price 


of the property and the amount of the loan 
which will be required to finance the pur¬ 
chase or construction of the home. The VA 
office will supply an application form. 

The areas designated as eligible for direct 
loans were sleeted on the basis of records 
showing the relative unavailability of GI 
home loans for veterans from private sources, 
as well as upon the recommendations of the 
regional loan-guaranty officers who are 
familiar with current lending activity in 
their regions. 

The VA stresses that the mere submission 
of an application for a direct loan does not 
assure that it will be granted, even if the 
property desired is in a designated area. 
Both the property and the credit of the 
veteran will have to meet VA standards. 

Each veteran is cautioned not to invest In 
land or materials or make a deposit on the 
assumption that he will receive a direct loan. 
Every applicant should wait until he hears 
from the VA regional office handling his 
application. 

If time and funds permit, changes in the 
list of designated areas for direct loans will 
be made as the availability of private capital 
improves or falls below acceptable standards. 

Of the $150,000,000 made available for 
direct loans, $100,000,000 has been allocated 
for use in the designated areas. The balance 
will be allocated to the areas where the 
greatest relative need is evident as the pro¬ 
gram progresses. 


H.R.9176 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS B. STANLEY 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord on 'the Defense Production Act of 
1950, H. R. 9176, I wish to include the 
following statement, copies of which I 
sent on August 29, 1950, to the news¬ 
papers published in the tobacco-produc¬ 
ing counties of the Fifth Congressional 
District of Virginia: 

Statement of Hon. Thomas B. Stanley, of 

Virginia, Concerning Pending Price-Con¬ 
trol Legislation 

I have not advocated and am not advocat¬ 
ing that price ceiUngs be placed on tobacco, 
I do not consider price control on this com¬ 
modity necessary or justifiable in view of the 
high cost of production and acreage control, 
which limit the net income of the tobacco 
grower even under the most favorable mar¬ 
keting conditions. 

Recently there was presented to the House 
of Representatives by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency a bill, H. R. 9176, un¬ 
der which price ceilings could be Imposed 
on tobacco. The original section of the bill 
before the House was as follows: 

“No ceiling shall be established or main¬ 
tained for any agricultural commodity below 
the higher of the two following prices: (1) 
The parity price for such commodity, as de¬ 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and (adjusted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for grade, loca¬ 
tion, and seasonal differentials), or (2) the 
price received by producers during the pe¬ 
riod from May 24, 1960, to June 24.** 

When I saw that tinder the proposal there 
would be no alternative but to fix the price 
ceiling on flue-cured tobacco at parity— 
about $50 per hundred pounds—since flue- 


cured tobacco is not marketed during the 
base period mentioned. May 24 to June 24, I 
proposed the following amendment on the 
floor of the House on August 4: 

“or (3) if for the year 1950 a producer nor¬ 
mally does not market a commodity during 
the period May 24 to June 24, 1950, the high¬ 
est price received by producers during the 
first 30-day period following May 24, 1950, in 
which such commodity is normally mar¬ 
keted.’’ 

I was very much pleased when the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency accepted 
my amendment and ib was unanimously ap¬ 
proved by the House of Representatives and 
the bill, as passed by the House on August 
10, 1950, would, in the event price ceilings 
are imposed, establish the first 30-day period 
following May 24, 1950, in which flue-cured 
tobacco is marketed as the base period. This 
would permit price ceilings consistent with 
1950 prices, and considerably higher than 
parity. 

The Senate did not accept my amendment 
but passed in lieu thereof what is referred 
to as the Maybank-Robertson-Chapman 
amendment, which is as follows: 

“In the case of any commodity for which 
the market was not active during the period 
May 24 to June 24, 1950, the average price 
received by producers during the most re¬ 
cent representative period prior to May 24, 
1950, in which the market for such com¬ 
modity was active as determined and ad¬ 
justed by the Secretary of Agriculture to a 
level in line with the level of prices received 
by producers for agricultural commodities 
generally during the period May 24 to June 
24, 1950, and adjusted by the Secretary for 
grade, location, and seasonal differentials, 
or in the case of fire-cured tobacco a price 
(as determined by the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture and adjusted for grade differentials) 
equal to 75 percent of the parity price of 
Burley tobacco of the corresponding crop, 
and in the case of dark air-cured tobacco 
and Virginia sun-cured tobacco, respectively, 
a price (as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and adjusted for grade differen¬ 
tials) equal to 66% percent of the parity 
price of Burley tobacco of the corresponding 
crop. No ceilings shall be established or 
maintained hereunder for any commodity 
processed or manufactured in whole or sub¬ 
stantial part from any agricultural com¬ 
modity below a price which will reflect to 
producers of such agricultural commodity a 
price for such agricultural commodity equal 
to the highest price therefor specified above: 
Provided, That in establishing and main¬ 
taining ceilings on products resulting from 
the processing of agricultural commodities, 
including livestock, a generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be allowed for such 
processing. Whenever a ceiling has been 
established under this title with respect to 
any agricultural commodity, or any com¬ 
modity processed or manufactured in whole 
•or in substantial part therefrom, the Presi¬ 
dent from time to time shall adjust such 
ceiling in order to make appropriate allow¬ 
ances for substantial reduction in merchant¬ 
able crop yields, unusual increases in cost 
of production, and other factors which re¬ 
sult from hazards occurring in connection 
with the production and marketing of such 
agricultural commodity; and in establishing 
the ceiling (1) for any agricultural com¬ 
modity for which the 1960 marketing season 
commenced prior to the enactment of this 
act and for which different areas have differ¬ 
ent periods of marketing during such season 
or (2) for any agricultural commodity pro¬ 
duced for the same general use as a com¬ 
modity described in (1), the President shall 
give due consideration to affording equitable 
treatment to all producers of the commodity 
for which the ceiling is being established.” 

I am convinced that, in the event of price 
ceilings being put into effect, tobacco grow¬ 
ers would have adequate protection under 
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my amendment to the bill as passed the 
House. I hope they will receive lair treat¬ 
ment under the bill as passed the Senate. 
Both House and Senate versions of the pro¬ 
posed legislation have been referred to a con¬ 
ference committee for adjustment of House 
and Senate differences. If price controls are 
to be applied, I hope very much that the 
conferees will accept my amendment. 

In any event, I sincerely hope the admin¬ 
istration v/ill not place price ceilings on to¬ 
bacco. It does not appear at this time that 
such action will be taken affecting the 1950 
crop. 


AppeaseiEemt Policies Held To Ee 
Eiiicoeiragmg Reds 


EXTENSION CP RSMARXS 

OP 

HOW.EDMDJ.TIIYE 

OF M2NITESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wedfiesdav, September 6 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a thought- 
provoking article entitled “Truman and 
Congress Seen Not All Clear on Preven¬ 
tive War,” written by David Lawrence 
and published in the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of September 5,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Truman and Congress Seen Not All Clear 
ON Preventive War—^Appeasement Policies 
Held Encouraging Reds To Push Ag¬ 
gressions 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s a vast difference between a "pre¬ 
ventive war” and action to prevent war and 
while the first v/ill be deplored as unwise 
the second will be accepted as eminently de¬ 
sirable. 

The truth, however, is that Congress and 
the President are not at all clear in their pro¬ 
nouncements as to what is being done or 
should be done to prevent a large-scale war. 

This is one of the reasons why some people 
have sought to explore just what is meant by 
"preventive war.” Actually no administra¬ 
tion would ever propose that the United 
States initiate a war of any kind against any¬ 
body. But there are Americans who are 
wondering if, when a local war starts that 
could affect us vitally, the United States 
should follow the road of appeasement or 
resistance. 

There are / mericans, for instance, who say 
that aggression has already started against 
the members of the United Nations not only 
in Europe but in Asia. There are Americans 
who do not consider Communist China an 
independent country but a tool of the Soviet 
Just as much as ate such countries as Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

. DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

To these obserrers the real question is how 
long the United Nations has to wait and how 
many times the members have to be attacked 
before aggression will be resisted at the real 
source. Not a few of the proponents of war 
against Russia feel that the Soviet started 
the war in North Korea and that the bombers 
of the United Nations should be permitted 
to bomb the sources of supply to the North 
Koreans even if it means attacking beyond 
the Korean border in Communist territory. 


There is a difference of opinion here on this 
naturally and the President has announced 
that American forces will not be permitted 
to carry on any such war operations which 
means, of course, that the United Nations 
will not sanction it either. 

Yet in the next few months tens of thou¬ 
sands of Communist-trained soldiers v^ill be 
slowly fed into the Korean Peninsula. The 
allied troops are going to be worn down 
and more and more reinforcements will have 
to be sent into North Korea from the United 
States and other countries to meet the drain 
on our manpower. 

It is aJI very well for American officials to 
talk optimistically about an end to the Ko¬ 
rean war in a few months but the United 
Nations forces will have to be augumented 
materially as an unlimited number of troops 
come through Russian and Chinese terri¬ 
tory to help the North Koreans. They have 
started already. 

UNITED states BLAMED FOR INACTION 

Hie question of what shall be done to get 
at the source of the infection will become 
much more pertinent a few weeks from now 
than it apparently is today. The United Na¬ 
tions has done little else but talk so far. No 
action has been taken to require that Com¬ 
munist China and Soviet Russia cease giv¬ 
ing aid to the North Koreans. Instead, the 
Communist argument that China should be 
admitted to the council of the United Na¬ 
tions is seriously considered by various gov¬ 
ernments inside the UN. Likewise, though 
more than 2 months has passed since the 
Communists in both Russia and China began 
giving aid to the North Koreans, the UN has 
failed miserably to do anything about it. 

The United States Government is mostly 
to blame for this inaction. Both the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of State have pussy¬ 
footed on the issue. They have not reflected 
the overwhelming indignation of the Ameri¬ 
can people that American boys are being 
killed or wounded in Korea as a consequence 
of Russian and Chinese aid. Instead, there 
has been a tendency to grow timid about such 
things as keeping the United States Navy on 
patrol in the Straits of Formosa. 

About the only action taken toward Com¬ 
munist China has been to concede that it 
was a mistake for an American plane to have 
strafed some of the territory of Communist 
China. This is an admission that the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of State do not intend 
to hold Communist China or Russia respon¬ 
sible if their troops are sent into South Ko¬ 
rea to kill American soldiers. 

As soon as the American people become 
better informed on what is happening they 
will voice their protests and it is most re¬ 
grettable that the Truman administration 
has put itself in the position of apparently 
wishing to appease the Commiinists in the 
misguided hope that this will influence the 
Communists to stop their aid to North Korea. 
It is, rather, the way to encourage them to 
become bolder in their aggression. 


United Nations and World Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 64, it is my pleasure to extend the 
following resolution passed by the fifty- 
eighth annual convention of the Wis¬ 


consin State Federation of Labor on the 
United Nations and World Peace: 

United Nations and World Peace 

Whereas peace is the fruit of Justice, jus¬ 
tice is the product of lav/, and law is rooted 
in government; and 

Whereas conflicting governmental units 
have always ceased their warring when united 
in a common government, as evidenced by 
our own Thirteen Colonies; and 

Whereas representative federal govern¬ 
ment is America’s discovery and America’s 
contribution to the society of man and has 
been adopted in principle by the great ma¬ 
jority of nations; and 

Whereas labor has long recognized a need 
for a world united under law such as vis¬ 
ualized by Samuel Gompers in 1914 when 
he called for "a world federation competent 
to do Justice between nations and able to 
maintain the peace of the world”: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That a Charter Review Confer¬ 
ence of the United Nations should be called 
as soon as possible for the purpose of build¬ 
ing the United Nations into a true federation 
of nations, with a code of international law, 
a bill of human rights, adequate interna¬ 
tional police force, and any other machinery 
not otherwise inconsistent with the sover¬ 
eignty of nations but found to be necessary 
for the maintenance of world law and order; 
and be it also 

Resolved, That, should Russia abstain, our 
Nation should proceed to unite with other 
like-minded nations in a partial world fed¬ 
eration, thus taking a realistic step toward 
realizing man’s dream of a united world and, 
at the same time, giving to the democratic 
nations a strength through unity so great as 
to deter further Russian armed aggression; 
and be it also 

Resolved, That all affiliated central bodies 
and local unions of the Wisconsin State Fed¬ 
eration of Labor be requested to use what¬ 
ever means are at their disposal, including 
education, political action, and publicity 
mediums of radio and newspaper for carry¬ 
ing out the purpose of this resolution so 
that, in this year of centennial remembrance 
of Samuel Gompers, we can stride forward 
to the realization of his goal, freedom and 
security for all men under world law; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
should be sent to the President and the Sec¬ 
retary of State of the United States and to 
each Member of our United States Congress, 
and that our parent body, the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, be urged to take action at 
its fifty-ninth annual corvention similar to 
that embodied in this resolution. 


Address by Hon. James P. Kern, of Mis¬ 
souri, Before State Convention of Mis¬ 
souri Department of American Legion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MlSSOUfil 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 7 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address en¬ 
titled “Some of the Things We Must Do,*' 
which I delivered before the State con¬ 
vention of the Missouri Department of 
the American Legion, in Kansas City, 
Mo., on September 3,1960. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Some op the Things We Must Do 
(By Senator James P. Kem) 

Mr. Commander, comrades of the Legion, 
members of the auxiliary, ladies and gentle¬ 
men: 

For the third time in a third of a cen¬ 
tury American boys are fighting on foreign 
soil. 

Often we hear it said that those in author¬ 
ity should be held to account for their mis¬ 
takes. We have many unpleasant recollec¬ 
tions: the refusal to adopt Churchill’s soft 
underbelly strategy to invade the Balkans 
which would have prevented Eastern Europe 
falling an easy prey to Russia; the Morgen- 
thau plan that ruined the industry of Ger¬ 
many so that Germany is no longer able to 
act as a buffer state against Russia; the hold¬ 
ing back of our troops before Berlin until 
the Russians could enter the city; our con¬ 
sent to the encirclement of Berlin by Rus¬ 
sian-held territory; the capitulation to the 
Russians at Yalta and Potsdam. They bring 
to mind Will Rogers* famous saying; "‘The 
United States has never lost a war, but has 
never won a conference.” 

It is not my purpose today to look at the 
past except as we may profit for the future. 
You V7iil remember that Patrick Henry said 
he was guided by one lamp, the lamp of ex¬ 
perience. I want to speak to you briefly 
about four propositions that from this point 
on should not be overlooked. They are mis¬ 
takes I hope we shall avoid in the future. 

I. NO AMERICAN SHOULD BE SENT INTO BATTLE 
WHO IS NOT ADEQUATELY EQUIPPED 

My first proposition is that no American 
boy should be sent into battle who is not 
adequately equipped. It is so fundamental 
that it is not even a debatable question, espe¬ 
cially in view of the vast productive resources 
of our country. Yet we all know what has 
happened. In Korea our boys were sent into 
battle with equipment unequal to that of 
the enemy they were called upon to meet. 
The enemy had artillery which outranged 
ours. His tanks threw off our bullets like 
paper pellets. At first, air cover was wholly 
inadequate. And this fundamental lack is 
in large part responsible for the mounting 
casualty lists in Korea today. 

There might have been some slight excuse 
for this fearful and fateful shortcoming if 
we had been caught completely by sur¬ 
prise—but our leaders had been warned— 
they vacillated—they changed their minds 
about whether or not we should fight in 
Korea—they had advance knowledge of the 
Russian plans for world conquest, and the 
vast armament program which was going 
on in North Korea. They did have advance 
knowledge—they were warned—they did 
vacillate—they did change their minds at 
the last moment—and they sent our boys in 
with inferior equipment, to die a hero’s 
death in the rice paddies and on ragged 
mountain slopes of South Korea. 

David Lawrence, nationally known Wash¬ 
ington journalist, was so moved by the in¬ 
adequacy of our equipment and the blun¬ 
dering of our top ofBlcials that he said in 
his syndicated column of August 7: 

“Politeness, personal friendship or sensi¬ 
tivity, or partisanship are criminal excuses 
if they stand in the way of punishment of 
the blunderers. No other course will satisfy 
thre mothers of the men who are dying in 
Korea, nor the mothers of the many more 
young men about to die as a consequence of 
these mistakes.’* 

Why was the Army not better prepared? 
Some would have you believe Congress failed 
to provide the money. The truth is that 
Congress granted every request made by 
the present Administration for money for 
the national defense. Many Members of 


Congress are now asking what happened to 
the $50,000,000,000 spent for the cold war 
in the last 4 years and why more of it 
wasn’t spent for weapons and combat troops. 
While we don’t yet know all the sorry de¬ 
tails of the multitudinous ratholes down 
which much of this $50,000,000,000 was 
poured, we do know this: We do know that 
overhead—often referred to as military 
housekeeping—took $2 out of every $3 spent. 
We do know that only $1 in every $7 since the 
war has been spent on arms of any kind. 
Out of $50,000,000,000, only $4,000,000,000 
was invested in aircraft, only $3,000,000,000 
for other equipment. Only 5 cents out of 
every dollar went for research and develop¬ 
ment of new weapons, to make sure that the 
United States wins the guided missiles race. 

As a result, the country had but one Army 
division at full strength—the Eighty-second 
Airborne. Nine other divisions that it had 
were undermanned and underequipped. 
Russia has 175 divisions. Much of our Navy 
was laid up in mothballs, needing 3 to 18 
months to be made ready for combat. And 
the Marine Corps had been whittled down to 
a shadow of its former strength. 

General MacArthur was forced to improvise 
a military operation. He had to commit 
small American units piecemeal to be chewed 
to bits in the desperate effort to delay the 
invading army. 

n. WE must stop arming RUSSIA 

My second proposition is: We must stop 
arming Russia. 

Recently I presented to the United States 
Senate evidence that Marshall-plan countries 
have been making substantial shipments of 
war material, including arms, to Russia and 
her satellites—material which we ourselves 
have refused to ship to those countries. I 
obtained the information from ofacial 
sources, the Department of Commerce of our 
own Government. Some of my colleagues m 
the Senate said that the information was 
startling—but nothing happened. The ship¬ 
ments are continuing as before. 

As Mr. Winston Churchill said a few days 
ago: “Fancy going on like this while every¬ 
thing is getting worse, and when we (the 
British) are literally begging the United 
States for aid in every form.” 

Let us take a look at the unpleasant pic¬ 
ture. It won’t be a complete look, because 
I was able to obtain information about only 
three of the Marshall-plan countries—Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium. But the in¬ 
formation I have will give a pretty good idea 
of what is going on. 

Belgium shipped to Russia and her satel¬ 
lites last year: firearms, iron, cast iron, steel, 
copper, lead, tin, and zinc. Belgium also sent 
substantial quantities of electrical machin¬ 
ery—articles for electrotechnical use—and 
measuring and precision instruments. 

Last year the British Socialist Government 
permitted more than $45,000,000 worth of 
machinery, including electric generators and 
machine tools, to be sent behind the iron 
curtain. Substantial shipments of ball and 
roller bearings also went into Communist 
hands. As to the military value of ball bear¬ 
ings, many of you will recall that our efforts 
to knock out the ball-bearing factories at 
Schweinfurt, Germany, cost us over 50 planes 
in a single raid. 

On September 2, Prime Minister Attlee, of 
Great Britain, in a fireside chat to the Brit¬ 
ish people, said that Britain will not allow 
her sales of machine tools to Russia to dam¬ 
age her own defense needs. But nowhere 
in his speech did he say that the tool deliv¬ 
eries would be halted. 

France has permitted all sorts of war ma¬ 
terial to go to Russia, and other countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

The export to Eastern Europe from the 
United States of commodities regarded as 
having direct or Indirect military signifi¬ 
cance have been severely restricted since 
March 1, 1948. ’This policy, says our Office 


of International Trade, practically brought 
to a halt the exportation of such industrial 
equipment as machine tools, electrical ma¬ 
chinery, and construction, mining, refining, 
and conveying machinery, which formerly 
comprised the bulk of Soviet procurement 
in the United States. 

I submit it is essential to our national se¬ 
curity that shipments of war material to 
the Soviet Union from the Marshall-plan 
countries be stopped. It is tragically absurd 
for us to pour into Western Europe vast 
quantities of war materials under the Mar¬ 
shall Plan and the arms-aid program, only 
to have our friends export the same mate¬ 
rials to Russia and other countries behind 
the iron curtain. 

When the EGA authorization was before 
the Senate, I proposed an amendment which 
would have shut off further aid to any Mar¬ 
shall-plan country which continues to fun¬ 
nel war materials behind the iron curtain. 
However, the amendment was rejected. We 
were afraid of hurting someone else’s feel¬ 
ings. Our boys are being killed and maimed 
for life. Whose feelings are being hurt now? 

During World War II our ships and planes 
were blasted with scrap iron furnished by 
us to the Japs. Millions of Americans risked 
their lives facing it. 

And yet, here we are again supplying ma¬ 
terials of war to an unfriendly and aggressor 
nation. We must stop—we must stop now 
arming Russia. 

III. WE SHOULD stop CODDLING COMMUNISM 

My third proposition is that: We should 
stop coddling communism. You will recall 
that Abraham Lincoln said, “If this Nation 
is ever destroyed it will not be from without 
but from within.” 

(a) The crime of Yalta 

To understand fully what has happened 
in Korea, and why, we must go back to before 
the end of World War II—to the Yalta Con¬ 
ference early in 1945. For it was at Yalta 
that the initial decision was made to divide 
Korea, giving the Reds the northern half of 
the country and much of its industry. 

It was at Yalta that it was secretly agreed 
to hand over other Important lands to Rus¬ 
sia, and to give Stalin certain privileges in 
China. The deal assured that Manchuria— 
China’s richest Province—would later fall 
to the Communists. The apologists for Yalta 
say that was the price we paid for Russia’s 
entry into the v/ar. Nothing could have 
induced the Russians to keep out. Japan 
was already defeated. Russia was in the war 
against Japan 6 days. Our boys fought the 
Japs 1,341 days. 

In the light of what has happened, it is 
not a mere coincidence that one of the top- 
ranking State Department advisers at Yalta 
was the convicted perjurer, the Communist 
spy, Alger Hiss. 

The secret Yalta deal was a go-ahead sig¬ 
nal to the Communists in the Far East. On 
top of Yalta, we tried to force Chiang Kai- 
shek to take Communists into his confidence. 
The far-eastern policy makers in the State 
Department claimed that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists were not really Communists—^that 
they were farmers—^just agrarian reform¬ 
ers. The whole world now knows how wrong 
they were, as many of us had contended all 
along. Are we not Justified in believing that 
our disastrous China policy was another 
manifestation of the desire of our State De¬ 
partment to coddle the Communists? 

Military aid for China was opposed by the 
State Department in every step of its 
progress. The President signed the China- 
aid bill in April 1948, but, because of the 
slowness of the Executive Branch, it was 
December, eight months later, before supply 
driblets began to reach the Chinese forces. 
The war in China had then been lost. 

(b) Our ships in Russian hands 

On July 17 the attention of the United 
States Senate was called to the fact that a 
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large numlier of our ships which we fur¬ 
nished to Russia when she was our ally in 
World War II are still in the possession of 
the Soviet. I obtained the information from 
the State Department. These ships consist 
of both naval craft and merchant vessels. 

We transferred to the Russians 585 naval 
craft of various types; of these, 459 are still 
in the hands of Russia and reported to be in 
operable condition. We have been able to 
get back only 28 ships. 

Russia still has otu: mine sweepers, subma¬ 
rine chasers, torpedo boats, tugs, and pon¬ 
toon barges. 

At the end of the war Russia had 96 of our 
merchant ships; 84 of them are still in the 
hands of the Soviet Union. 

Since I called this matter to the attention 
of the United States Senate there have been 
reports that the State Department has made 
a strong demand for the return of the ships. 
I haven^t heard of it getting any more of our 
ships back. The question arises: “Why did 
the State Department wait so long?” 

(c) Acheson must go 

This leads me to say something about the 
Secretary of State—^perhaps the most con¬ 
troversial figure in Washington—^Dean 
Gooderham Acheson. 

On February 6, last, I stated publicly 
that it was my considered judgment that 
Mr. Acheson should resign as Secretary of 
State, and on his failure to do so the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States should remove 
him from offlce. Notliing that has transpired 
since has caused me to change my mind in 
the slightest degree. 

This is the man who in 1939, before Alger 
Hiss did his deeds of shame at Yalta, stated, 
“Don’t investigate Hiss; I will vouch for him 
completely,” and who kept him in top jobs 
and finally put him at the head of the United 
Nations Convention in San Francisco. 

This is the man who sent Hiss to Yalta, 
where Hiss, together with Gromyko, drafted 
the Yalta Agreement. This agreement is de¬ 
scribed by our American Ambassador to Po¬ 
land, Arthur Bliss Lane, in the following 
language, “As I glanced over the document 
I could not believe my eyes. To me, almost 
every line spoke of a surrender to Stalin.” 

This is the man who said, “I will not turn 
my back on Alger Hiss,” after Hiss was con¬ 
victed by a jury for perjury in connection 
with the delivery of State Department secrets 
to a man named as an espionage agent. 
There seems to be a logical sequence from 
“operation pumpkin papers” in the State De¬ 
partment to “operation beachhead” in Korea. 

This is also the man who after the Com¬ 
munist victory in China stated, “A new day 
has dawned in Asia.” 

I put this question to you: “Do you want 
Acheson on your payroll?” I hope, my 
friends, you will join me in saying “Acheson 
must go.” 

IV. WE MUST DRAW THE tIHE WE MEAN TO DEPEND 

My fourth and last proposition is: We 
' must draw the line we mean to defend. 

In 1823 President Monroe laid down the 
famous Monroe Doctrine. He said that the 
United States would regard as an unfriendly 
act any attempt on the part of European 
powers to extend their systems to the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. For over 125 years the 
Monroe Doctrine has worked. It has accom¬ 
plished its purpose, because the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine drew a line and we stuck to it. It told 
the nations of the world what we expected 
of them. And for 125 years no coie of them 
has seen fit to cross that line with hostile 
intent. 

In September 1947 we signed the Rio Pact, 
committing the United States and other 
American republics to defend together tlae 
Western Hemisphere against aggression- As 
President Truman said, “We made it clear to 
any possible aggressor that the American re- 
jpoblics are determined to support one an¬ 


other against attacks,” In the Western 
Hemisphere, in clear and unmistakable terms, 
we drew the line we intended to defend. 

In the Far East it was a diiferent story. 
There our policy makers maintained a hands- 
off attitude. 

Early in 1949 Secretary of State Acheson 
said that our policy in China was to “wait 
until the dust settled.” We waited, and 
when the dust had settled the Reds had 
taken all of China except Formosa. 

Then the State Department sent a secret 
memorandum to its Foreign Service ofiacers 
saying that it would be useless to send naval 
units to Formosa and that the loss of the 
island was widely anticipated. 

Last January 5, President Truman declared: 
“The United States will not provide military 
aid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa.” 

On January 12, of this year, Secretary of 
State Acheson warned against what he called 
“foolish adventures” in the Par East. He drew 
a line through Japan, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines and said we would defend them 
against attack. But he gave no such assur¬ 
ance as to Korea or southern Asia. Mr. 
Acheson said at that time that the State 
Department planned to depend on the right¬ 
eous wrath and anger of the Chinese and 
other Asiatics to check further Red aggres¬ 
sion. 

On May 5, Senator Connally, spokesman 
in the Senate for the Administration's for¬ 
eign policy, said in an interview that Korea 
was not an essential part of our defense 
strategy. Such statements must have been 
interpreted by Stalin as an invitation to go 
ahead. 

Did the Reds think they had*a free pass 
into South Korea? Stalin evidently was 
counting on our having adopted—as we evi¬ 
dently did until the invasion actually was 
under way—the policy advocated by Owen 
Lattimore. Mr. Lattlmore, who has been 
called the architect of our foreign policy in 
the Far East, advocated that we let South 
Korea fall without giving the appearance of 
having pushed it. 

When the Reds made' their attack in Ko¬ 
rea, the Administration hastily reversed it¬ 
self. The decision to defend Korea and to 
send the Navy to protect Formosa repre¬ 
sented a complete about face—a complete 
repudiation of our State Department's pro¬ 
gram and policy. If we had drawn the line 
in South Korea and announced that we 
would defend it, as we are defending it now, 
we might not be fighting there today. 

The boys who are fighting in Korea—^their 
mothers and fathers and friends, all of us— 
deserve better than that from our State 
Department, 

When Presideiit Truman announced his 
decision to send troops into Korea, I said: 

“I intend to support General MacArthur 
and our military operations in the Par East 
in every way. It is time for all Americans 
to close ranks. 

“I hope that the Russians will not precipi¬ 
tate a war. Our people desire peace. I am 
among those who believe, as did a famous 
British statesman, there is no such thing as 
an inevitable war. If war comes, it will be 
from a failure of human wisdom.” 

While I believe In economy in Govern¬ 
ment, I have voted for every appropriation 
presented by the Administration for the 
armed services. I have said on the floor of 
the United States Senate that we should not 
cut down on our own military establishment 
in order to send bflHons of dollars as gifts to 
Western Europe for economic develcpmenit 
under the Marshall Plan. I called that put¬ 
ting the cart before the horse. I shall con¬ 
tinue to do everything possible to back up 
our boys in the training ean^s and on the 
fighting front. 

The war In Korea may be long and costly. 
It Dfiay be only the beginning of a bigger and 
longer war. But whatever the future holds. 


we must face the test with courage, deter¬ 
mination, and prayer. With God’s help, we 
must win through. 

When peace is restored, let us keep It.— 
let us not give it away again. 

“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget. Lest we forget.” 


Taxation by Emotion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SPESSARD L. HOLUND 

OP PLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in to¬ 
day's issue of the New York Times I find 
an excellent editorial entitled “Taxa¬ 
tion by Emotion,” which gives full sup¬ 
port to the attitude and position taken 
by the Commitbee on Finance in oppos¬ 
ing the imposition of an excess-profits 
tax at this time and as part of the tax 
bill now being considered by Congress. 
I ask that the excellent editorial be in¬ 
corporated in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

Taxation, BY Emotion 

It is high time, it seems to us, that those 
Members of Congress who are trying to hitch 
a free political ride on the pending tax bill 
cease their obstructionist tactics or be ac¬ 
corded the rebuke by their colleagues that 
these tactics so abundantly warrant. We 
refer to those who insist on tying an excess- 
profits tax—and particularly their pet ver¬ 
sion of such a tax—onto the legislation as 
the price of their support. 

The devotees of the EFT in the Senate got 
about all the mileage out of this issue, it 
would seem, that It was possible to expect. 
In that Chamber some Members wanted to 
write such a provision into the measure on 
the floor, but Senator Walteb George, chief 
helmsman for the Finance Committee’s bill, 
vigorously opposed the idea. Senator 
George is not opposed to the principle of 
taxing away windfall war profits (nor, for 
that matter, are many other people), but he 
pointed out that the proposed amendment, 
though it rested largely on an appeal to war 
emotions, was not a true wartime excess- 
profits tax at all. He would, he said, support 
an excess-profits tax, but only if it was “one 
that he could honestly defend” and only 
after the people who would have to pay the 
tax had been given an opportunity to be 
heard. Senator George then proceeded to 
give incontestable earnest of his and his 
associates’ good faith in the matter. He 
agreed to an amendment which directed the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee to bring out ex- 
cess-profits leglslatictti at the next session 
of Congress (when the second defense reve¬ 
nue bill is scheduled for action) and to 
make that tax retroactive to October 1, this 
year. 

That certainly should have been all the 
assurance that any reasonable person could 
have wished, and the Senate did, indeed, ac¬ 
cept it as such, by voting its approval of the 
tofll. Now tts appears, however, that certain 
Members of the House stfll believe they can 
squeeze a few drops of political nutriment 
out of the popular (ff thoroughly fictitious) 
Issue of meeting the cost of the defense pro- 
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gram by “soaking the profiteers.’* Although 
President Truman has flatly stated that ac¬ 
tion on the highly controversial excess- 
profits tax should be put over until 1951, and 
although the pending bill, as noted above, 
carries a directive providing for such a tax 
on a retroactive basis, Representative Eber- 
HAETER, of Pennsylvania has just let it be 
known that he means to block immediate 
House action on the $4,508,000,000 bill. 

As we have pointed out before, there is no 
issue here of whether our corporations or 
anyone else is to be permitted to turn a po¬ 
tential war emergency to his material advan¬ 
tage. Everyone is going to have to pitch in, 
so far as taxes are concerned, if the present 
defense effort is to be put on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The established, and sensible, prac¬ 
tice is for Congress to vote, without unnec¬ 
essary delay, a general increase in existing 
taxes. That is exactly what the pending in¬ 
terim measure does, raising taxes on indi¬ 
viduals and corporations alike. It then pro¬ 
ceeds to a consideration of other possible 
sources of emergency revenue. 

Arguments that it is necessary to attach 
an excess-profits tax to the pending bill 
to prevent inflation and profiteering are 
purely political. In the first place, corpora¬ 
tions don’t have to raise prices to profit from 
a boom, whether it is a peacetime or a war 
phenomenon. The era of the Nation’s great¬ 
est corporate prosperity, in the twenties, was 
a period of steadily falling prices. (The post- 
World V/ar I boom of 1919-20 occurred, inci¬ 
dentally, at a time when an excess-profits tax 
was still in force.) In the second place cor¬ 
porations that wished to raise prices would 
not be likely to be seriously deterred by the 
consideration that this might involve a tax 
payment at some time in the future. Fur¬ 
thermore, since the economy has not yet felt 
the impact of the post-Korean rearmament 
program, there can hardly be any profits di¬ 
rectly attributable to the war in the imme¬ 
diate future. And, finally, the legislation 
now pending provides that any such profits 
accruing from the first of next month on 
will be covered by the excess profits provision 
of the second (1951) defense revenue bill. 

We are as intolerant as anyone when it 
comes to wartime profiteering; in fact, in one 
respect we are perhaps more intolerant than 
some. We object to wartime profiteering of 
any kind, even when it takes the form of po¬ 
litical profiteering. 


Suggested Permanent Cure for Car 
Shortage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

• HON* HARRIS ELLSWORTH 

OP OKEGOW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 211 introduced H. R. 9480. The 
objective of this bill is a permanent cure 
of periodic car shortages on American 
railroads. 

Later in my remarks, wherein I include 
testimony given by me before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, a summary of the car-short¬ 
age problem is made. Before present¬ 
ing that testimony, however, I shall 
briefly explain the bill, H. R. 9480. 

The bill directs the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to conduct a con¬ 
tinuing study of car shortages and their 
causes. The results of this study are to 


be the basis upon which the ICC makes 
its decisions regarding the operation of 
the program outlined in the bill. 

Provision is made for the creation of a 
Government corporation to be known as 
the Railroad Car Reserve Corporation. 
This Corporation capitalized for $250,- 
000,000 would, under the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ac¬ 
quire freight cars and hold them in stor¬ 
age. 

The bill provides that whenever the 
Commission finds that the demand for 
cars exceeds the available supply of cars, 
it then assigns cars from the storage re¬ 
serve owned by the Corporation to such 
railroads and to such parts of the United 
States as are affected by the car shortage. 
After the car assignment is made and the 
shortage emergency met in that manner, 
the Corporation negotiates a lease with 
the railroad or railroads to which the 
cars are assigned. The railroads would, 
of course, pay a reasonable rental for the 
use of the cars. 

When the emergency for which the 
Commission has assigned the cars comes 
to an end, the cars will either be re¬ 
turned to the reserve pool or they may 
be purchased by the railroads. 

The bill simply offers a plan to insure 
the whole economy of our country 
against the serious losses and damage 
caused by periodic shortages of railway 
freight cars. 

Shortly after the bill was introduced, 
the Subcommittee on Transportation of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce heard testimony on it 
as a part of the continuing study of 
transportation being conducted by the 
Committee. I appeared at the hearings 
and made the following statement: 
Statement op Hon. Harris Ellsworth, a 
Representative to Congress From the 
State op Oregon, Before the Subcommittee 
ON Transportation op the House commit¬ 
tee ON Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
August 29, 1950, on H. R. 9480 
Early in January of this year, in fact, on 
January 16,1 addressed a letter to Honorable 
Robert Grosser, chairman of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
directing his attention and the attention of 
the committee to the car supply problem in 
the United States. 

There was not at that time a shortage of 
cars. Traffic was moving entirely in a normal 
manner. I suggested that the committee, 
through its Subcommittee on Transporta¬ 
tion, conduct hearings on the question of the 
car supply, with the thought of developing 
information for the use of the Committee 
and the Subcommittee on Transportation. 

The further thought I had in mind in 
asking that a hearing be held was that there 
certainly was every Indication at that time, 
with the statistics available, that there might 
be car shortages during this year. 

As we all know, a car shortage did develop. 
In response to my request, the hearing was 
conducted by your subcommittee, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, at which I appeared and at which con¬ 
siderable general testimony was heard, and 
testimony with particular reference to the 
car supply problem. 

I recall that Colonel Johnson, the Chair¬ 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, gave some exceedingly interesting testi¬ 
mony at that time. 

As to the present situation, I do not think 
I need to elaborate on that to any extent. 
That will be done by others. But the car 
supply is short all over the United States, 


apparently, judging by the mail I have re¬ 
ceived. Only today I received another tele¬ 
gram, and I have before me a file some two 
inches in height, which represents the tele¬ 
grams and letters I have received in the last 
3 or 4 months from people who are suffering 
from a lack of freight cars. 

Today I received a wire from a sawmill in 
my congressional district at Glendale, Oreg, 
The telegram was signed by the Robert Dol¬ 
lar Co. The telegram says: 

“Today our plant was forced to curtail 
production and go on two 5-hour shifts rath¬ 
er than continue operating on two 8-hour 
shifts. This reduction of production is 
caused by critical car shortage. Year by 
year, the situation, now unbearable, has 
gradually become worse and upsets the econ¬ 
omy of our Nation, particularly the lumber 
industry. There must be some way you can 
bring pressure to bear to help alleviate the 
situation.” 

Time magazine summed up the problem 
rather well, I thought, in its issue for August 
14. For the record, and for the benefit of 
the committee I would like to read one or 
two paragraphs: 

“With the shortage of cars already pinch¬ 
ing some sections of the United States, Iron 
Age”—that is a publication of the iron 
and steel industry—“has predicted that the 
United States faces a serious car shortage, 
potentially the w^orst in history. Chief rea¬ 
son: The supply of freight cars has not kept 
pace with the Nation’s growth. Though the 
gross national product has more than dou¬ 
bled in 10 years, the number of freight cars 
in service has actually dwindled to 1,605,609 
from 1,620,655 at the time of Pearl Harbor,’* 

With reference to the telegram I just read 
from a constituent, who suggests that there 
must be some way that I, as a Member cf 
Congress, can put pressure on, I think that 
you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com¬ 
mittee, know full well that there is not very 
much that a Member of the Congress can 
do in the way of putting pressure on that 
has not already been done. 

I will go further to say that, from my 
contacts and discussions with the chairman 
and members of the Bxireau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and from 
my discussions with Mr. Faricy, president of 
the American Association of Railroads, and 
Mr. Gass, of the car service division of that 
organization, I have become convinced that 
there is no pressure of any kind that can be 
exerted at this time which will have any 
bearing whatever upon the immediate car 
shortage problem. 

There are things that can be done which 
might prevent such a shortage in the future, 
but as to reaching under a hat and pulling 
out 50,000 freight cars right now—and that 
is the only way the situation could be re¬ 
lieved—-I do not think that is possible. 

I shall be Interested, however, in hearing 
statements from the Association of American 
Railroads and from the Commission, hoping 
that they may be able to offer some sugges¬ 
tion for immediate relief. 

The situation on the west coast, and par¬ 
ticularly in western Oregon, is serious. Lum¬ 
ber production is curtailed now, and it may 
go down to only 70 percent of normal. That 
means unquestionably a short supply in 
lumber over the country. 

It doubtless will mean higher prices to 
all consumers and it certainly means a reduc¬ 
tion in employment during the peak of the 
normal lumber manufacturing season. 

I have introduced, as you mention, Mr. 
Chairman, House Resolution 813, calling for 
an investigation of the car-shortage problem 
by this committee, I realize that this com¬ 
mittee already is operating under a resolu¬ 
tion heretofore passed, calling for a complete 
and over-all study of transportation. I am 
well aware of the fact that the committee 
has done a fine job on that subject. 
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However, I introduced the resolution for 
the purpose of again calling the attention 
of the committee to the one particular phase 
in transportation on which further study 
should he made. 

In addition to that piece of legislation, 1 
also prepared and introduced H. R. 9480. 
The title of that bill, I think, tells the story 
very briefly, but completely. The title of 
the bill states that it is— 

“A bill to amend part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to make provision for 
an adequate reserve supply of railroad freight 
cars to supplement the normal supply in 
time of temporary shortage or national 
emergency.” 

I want to discuss that bill very briefly now, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may, and then at ^eater 
length at another time. 

First of all, this question of car shortage 
has been plaguing the area where I live for 
the last 40 years. I have in my possession a 
copy of the minutes of the West Coast Lum¬ 
bermen’s Association board of directors for 
the year 1916, in which a resolution was 
passed appointing a committee of members 
of the board to confer with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad officials to see what could be 
done about the disastrous car shortage. 

That, Mr. Chairman, was in 1916. 

I grew up in the lumber industry. My 
father was a mill superintendent most of 
my younger life, and I can recall many years 
when the mills would shut down through 
lack of cars. That trouble has recurred from 
time to time on down through the years. 

This bill which I have introduced is based 
on a very broad, very well understood, and 
long-established theory, and that is that the 
Government of the United States believes 
that it is in the interests of all the people 
to meet certain deficiencies and services in 
industries that are of a public-utility nature. 

I call your attention to the fact that one 
of the first activities of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment was the construction of inland 
canals. 

The Government has gone to the rescue 
of the United States merchant marine be¬ 
cause that service is of value to all the 
people. It is in the interest of all the 
people to have a strong and working mer¬ 
chant marine. It appeared some years ago 
that the merchant marine of the United 
States could not compete on an equal basis 
with the merchant ships of other countries. 
So Government subsidies were introduced 
into that field. 

Many railroads throughout the country 
and especially in the West, were built as the 
result of land grants by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Granted, of course, that the rail¬ 
road companies would have built those lines 
had it been reasonable and possible as a busi¬ 
ness proposition to do so, it was proven that 
could not be done, and therefore, the Fed¬ 
eral Government said, “It is in the interest 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States that such roads be built.” 

So the land grants were made. 

We are all familiar with the airmail sub¬ 
sidy plan. 

Power dams owned by the United States 
have supplemented existing hydroelectric 
power furnished by privately owned dams and 
privately owned systems. 

I think even the Panama Canal was in 
this category since it certainly has not repaid 
its cost and is in a sense a subsidy to water 
shipping for the benefit of the people. 

We have built large pipelines for the trans- 
naission of natural gas. 

Last year the Congress passed a bill to 
improve rural telephone service. 

Then lastly, but certainly nob the least, the 
rivers and harbors development is a common 
activity of the Federal Government and it is 
always on the basis of doing something for 
the benefit of shipping and transportation, 
which is deemed to be in the interest of the 
whole people. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the essence of my 
bill. It seems, after these many years of 
experience, that great and fine as the rail¬ 
road system of the United States is, there 
come periods of time when the normal car 
supply of the railroads is not sufficient to 
meet an emergency or a peak traffic situa¬ 
tion. My bill would permit the Government 
to supplement the car supply in times of 
shortage or emergency need. 

This year, in addition to the fact that the 
car supply had run down during the war, 
we had a coal strike; we had a strike of 
switchmen on the railroads; we had a peak 
grain crop; and we had a peak production 
in the lumber industry in the West. All of 
those things together resulted in the present 
car shortage. 

I submit this as the theory behind my bill: 
The Government of the United States should 
recognize, in my opinion, that the railroad 
system faces occasionally, as the result of a 
combination of things, a car shortage. Some¬ 
times it may be caused by any one thing, 
v/hich makes it impossible for the rail system 
of the country to meet the demand for rail 
cars. 

It seems to me that if it can be shown, as 
the result of hearings and study, that the 
losses suffered by the economic system and 
the people as a whole as the result of car 
shortages are great enough to warrant the 
expenditure of Government funds to help 
alleviate that difficulty, then it should be 
done. 

I am not for a moment advocating that 
the Federal Government go into the business 
of supplying the railroads with freight cars. 
That is not the purpose of my bill, and I 
am surprised that that interpretation is 
sometimes put on it. 

I regret that in a story which went out 
on the press wires after the introduction of 
the bill it was inferred in the story that 
railroads could go to the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission after this bill went into 
effect and obtain freight cars. That specifi¬ 
cally is not true. 

The bill leaves the discretion in the hands 
of the Commission as to whether or not an 
emergency exists and as to where and when 
units from the reserve of freight cars will 
be assigned. The Corporation which I have 
outlined in the bill would be capitalized for 
$250,000,000. In round numbers, that en¬ 
visions the construction of 50,000 freight cars. 

This may be too many, or it may not be 
enough. That will also have to be developed 
by hearings. 

But that investment does not represent 
an outright expenditure; it represents plant 
investment, not unlike the plant investment 
of our Grand Coulee Dam and other public 
assets. 

The cost to the taxpayers would be the 
cost of operating the program, which prob¬ 
ably would not run to more than 5 percent 
of the actual capitalization. 

I would think that when the program was 
under operation, the outlay to administer 
the program and keep the cars on storage 
In the reserve, as outlined in the bill, would 
probably not run more than $10,000,000 a 
y?ar, most of which would be returned to the 
Government from leases. 

In conclusion, this is the problem I place 
before the committee: Periods of car short¬ 
age represent an inherent weakness in our 
otherwise splendid rail transportation sys¬ 
tem. Should the United States Government 
take positive action to remedy this weakness? 

The bill is introduced on that theory. I 
lay it before the committee with the re¬ 
quest and the hope that the committee will 
conduct hearings and will investigate the 
problem and then come up with the same 
type of decision that is reached by the Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee when it passes upon 
the merits of public works construction in 
rivers and harbors. 


In other words, if the ratio of benefits to 
cost is high enough to warrant the Federal 
Government expending public funds, then 
the program should be enacted. 

If It is found that the annual damages 
and costs to the people of the country are 
not sufficiently great to warrant a program 
of this kind, then the bill, of course, should 
be set aside. 

I submit, Mr, Chairman, that it is a sub¬ 
ject worthy of study by the committee. I 
am hopeful that if this bill is not enacted, 
the principle will be carefully studied and 
that if some other way of meeting the prob¬ 
lem can be developed, that it will be dene. 

Chairman J. Llonroe Johnson, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
Commissioner Walter Splawn also pre¬ 
sented testimony at that hearing. The 
Commission had not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity to study and make a formal re¬ 
port on my bill, H. R. 948Q, since it had 
only been available in printed form for 
a few days. Nevertheless, Commissioner 
Splav/n revealed considerable knowledge 
of it when in the course of his testimony 
he made the following comments: 

In reading the preamble of Congressman 
Ellsworth's bill, H. R. 9480, one is impressed 
by the caution with which the bill ap¬ 
proaches this problem and by the declaration 
that it is intended to maintain the inde¬ 
pendence of the individual railroad company 
and the competitive situation between the 
carriers. 

The preamble accurately brings out this 
recurring crisis in shortages here and there, 
and it is particularly acute seasonally in 
the West and also points out how important 
it is to have enough cars in case of a war 
or great emergency and then closes with a 
declaration of policy, the policy merely be¬ 
ing that the Federal Government will main¬ 
tain a reserve car supply. 

This bill then is not drawn to put the Fed¬ 
eral Government into the transportation 
business. It is drawn, as I read it, as an 
insurance against these recurring crises 
which are so costly to individual shippers and 
to particular railroads. It is not a bill pre¬ 
supposing the eventual acquisition of rail¬ 
road properties by the Government, much 
less their operation by the Government. It 
is merely a device of insurance against un¬ 
foreseeable and recurring crises which ap¬ 
parently it is Impossible, under the competi¬ 
tion we desire to maintain, to prevent, and 
completely to forestall. 

Now, as I understand this bill, it is an in¬ 
surance proposition as against a recurring 
calamity or shortage or crisis in the num¬ 
ber of cars necessary, the bill modestly starts 
with 50,000, some may say it generally starts 
with 50,000, but experience will demonstrate 
how many more than 50,000 would be needed. 
The great problem is to safeguard this cor¬ 
poration you set up against pressures to 
dispose of the cars on easy terms to some¬ 
body and have them out of the reach of the 
Government and of this corporation when a 
crisis or shortage develops. 

If they are to be used as a pool merely to 
relieve shortages, then they should be called 
back promptly after the shortage has been 
overcome and taken out of competition with 
the privately owned cars. They should not 
he used by the Government competitively 
with the cars owned by the railroads and by 
the private car companies, but merely be 
used for the purpose contemplated by this 
bill, in a criste, to meet an emergency, and 
Immediately that the shortage has been 
overcome, they should be called back. 

It would be an investment by the public 
in the interest of the public to prevent the 
greater loss that results from the stalling of 
the economy in particular areas, either terri¬ 
torially or industrially as the case may ba. 
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I was deeply impressed by the caution with 
which Congressman Ellsworth approached 
this problem, and the very same statement 
he made this afternoon, in opening this hear¬ 
ing. As I take it, he does not come with 
some remedy all worked out that will cure 
our ills, certainly, but he comes with a 
proposition as well thought out as, under 
the circumstances, time would permit, with 
a bill as carefully drawn as could be done 
under the circumstances, and invites the 
committee to study the problem, to de¬ 
liberate upon it, to permit the carriers and 
the shippers to express their views aXber they 
have studied and analyzed the bill. I think 
a saner and safer approach to the problem 
could not be conceived. 

I think it is clear from the statement 
I made to the committee and from the 
comments of Commissioner Splawn that 
H. R. 9480 is not intended to cure the 
present car shortage which for several 
months has impaired the economy of the 
United States. My bill offers a method 
and a means of effecting a permanent 
cure for the future. I feel that common 
sense indicates and years of experience 
prove that each of nearly 400 railroad 
systems in the United States cannot be 
expected to maintain an idle reserve fleet 
of freight cars to be in readiness to meet 
an emergency or crisis. They could no 
more be expected to do that than we 
would attempt to solve the problem of 
fire protection by insisting that each 
householder maintain his own fire fight¬ 
ing equipment. My bill proposes that 
the Government, in the interest of all 
the people, be prepared to meet car 
shortage emergencies just as in common 
practice we collectively maintain fire 
departments for the protection of indi¬ 
vidual property owners. 


Genocide 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 7 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
from the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 
entitled “Genocide.” 

I do not know whether much attention 
has been paid to the terms of this treaty 
or not, but I wish to call attention to the 
broad and dangerous powers conferred 
under this treaty. 

I cannot conceive of the Senate rati¬ 
fying this treaty in its present form. The 
popular idea is that the treaty merely 
prevents mass murders, but when you 
see the broad general powers which it 
confers, it is apparent that the United 
States is surrendering the right to deter¬ 
mine the guilt or innocence of people 
when only one person is killed, or merely 
some demonstration of power or force 
that amounts to the intimidation or 
threatening of a particular group. 

Under article II of the treaty there are 
five crimes listed where authority would 


be given to deal with under this treaty, 
to wit: 

First. Killing members of the group. 

Second. Causing serious bodily or men¬ 
tal harm to members of the group. 

Third. Deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life calculated to 
bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part. 

Fourth. Imposing measures intended 
to prevent births within the group. 

Fifth. Complicity in genocide. 

It is perfectly manifest that under this 
broad general definition a riot or any 
other small disturbance might cause 
bodily harm, and the denial of a person 
to membership in a lodge or club, or a 
decision in any way adverse to the per¬ 
son, could cause mental harm and the 
offender could be charged with genocide 
or complicity in genocide and tried by a 
foreign tribunal. 

This treaty would take away from the 
States the right to exercise police au¬ 
thority in the border of the States and 
of the Nation. The American people are 
not willing to surrender this power under 
the pretense of preventing mass murders, 
which can be punished under interna¬ 
tional law, as we have already done in 
the case of the German war criminals. 

This editorial calls attention to a very 
vital matter. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Genocide 

We are against genocide just as we are 
against cannibalism, but we are not in favor 
of the genocide convention proposed by the 
United Nations. It has been ratified by 15 
nations and needs 6 more. The United States 
is one of those nations which have not rati¬ 
fied it. 

We have three objections to it. First, the 
definition of genocide is so loosely drawn in 
the convention as to mean almost anything. 
Thus it includes “causing serious bodily or 
mental harm to members of the group.’* 
Would this cover a cartoon ridiculing the 
Irish or a presentation of The Merchant of 
Venice or Uncle Tom’s Cabin? We don’t 
know but since the convention if ratified 
would be the supreme law of the land super¬ 
seding the Constitution of the United States 
and since it would be interpreted by courts 
outside our country, we’d rather there should 
be no room for doubt. 

Second, the convention is unnecessary. 
Genocide is murder of civilians en masse and 
is punishable as a war crime. Didn’t we 
hang quite a few of the Nazi supermen for 
it? And if the North Koreans practice geno¬ 
cide on the Christians in their midst, won’t 
we hang their leaders if we win the war 
and if we can catch them, regardless of 
whether there is any genocide convention 
on the books? 

Third—and this is our strongest objec¬ 
tion—the genocide proposal is a perfect ex¬ 
ample of getting the cart before the horse. 
As cannibalism is a byproduct of starva¬ 
tion, genocide is a byproduct of war. If the 
United Nations can stop war, it will ipso 
facto stop genocide. If it can’t stop war, how 
is it going to stop genocide? If it can’t 
stop external aggregation, how is it going to 
stop internal aggression? 

It is the business of the United Nations to 
stop war. That is quite, a big enough job 
for it. It had better stick to its knitting. If 
it will only reform and strengthen itself so 
as to make war too dangerous and unprofit¬ 
able for any aggressor to try it, the world 
will not have to worry about genocide which 
is the result of war or a war psychosis. 


Free Americans Receive an Exciting 
Invitation From the Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, many 
American businessmen—big and small- 
have long groused and grumbled about 
the growth of big, expensive, autocratic 
Government in Washington. Unfortu¬ 
nately, very few of our American busi¬ 
ness leaders either in our great corpora¬ 
tions, our crowded cities, or our smaller 
communities, have demonstrated the 
recessary initiative, courage, and re¬ 
sourcefulness to fight back effectively 
against the Fair Deal schemes to col¬ 
lectivize, socialize, and finally to na¬ 
tionalize the economic system of 
America. 

As a consequence, big government 
grows bigger and more arrogant while 
the areas of free enterprise in this coun¬ 
try grow smaller and more apologetic. 

It is encouraging—positively stimulat¬ 
ing—therefore, Mr. President, to be able 
to include in the Record an advertise¬ 
ment appearing in United States News 
and World Report in which the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association takes off its 
gloves, enrolls in the fight to save our 
American success formula, and invites 
American businessmen to join in a great 
national crusade for freedom. Amer¬ 
ica’s farmers have already demonstrated 
they cannot and will not be pushed 
around by the power-hungry politicians 
of our Palace City. 

Mr. Businessman—^it is your next 
move—^unless you are willing to move out 
of your enterprises in order to let the 
Fair Deal politicians move in. 

Mr. President, this advertisement 
should receive an enthusiastic response 
to the invitation it extends. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the adver¬ 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Businessman: The Doctors of America 
Invite You To Come On In 

At a time when Americans are defending 
freedom from aggressive outside attack, the 
medical profession believes all business and 
industry will welcome this opportunity to 
join in an outspoken defense of freedom on 
the home front. 

Millions of Americans, through more than 
10,000 civic organizations, already have voiced 
emphatically their opposition to socialized 
medicine, the proven forerunner of a social¬ 
ized state. 

During the week of October 8, American 
doctors will place a 70-inch advertisement— 
reaffirming their faith in all American free¬ 
doms—in every daily and weekly newspaper 
of paid general circulation in the country. 
Ten thousand newspapers, 30 national mag¬ 
azines, and more than 1,000 radio stations 
Will carry the message to all Americans. 

CHAIM REACTION—FREEDOM STYLE 

The medical profession’s $1,000,000 adver¬ 
tising campaign is designed to tell every 
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American the truth about state socialism and 
the truth about the achievements of our 
voluntary medical-care system. The cam¬ 
paign affords a splendid opportunity for busi¬ 
ness to tell its story, too. 

On this strong foundation, all friends of 
freedom can build an impressive volume of 
tie-in advertising. Every newspaper will be 
supplied with mats and suggested copy for 
appropriate ads. Badio stations will have 
similar aids in planning the most effective 
presentation of your message. 

Americans who care about America are 
learning that you don’t have to drift with the 
foreign tide of state socialism. You can 
buck it. 

The doctors of America have proved it. 
When the threat of socialized medicine be¬ 
came ominous 2 years ago, they tools their 
story direct to the people. The people, by 
the millions, responded with a grass-roots 
mandate unprecedented in our history. 

Join the freedom roll call—the voluntary 
way is the American way. 

National Edtjcation Campaign, 
American Medical Association. 


County Agricnltural BuKdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in both the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses, I introduced bills to provide 
for participation by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in the cost of constructing county 
agricultural buildings, where offices of 
many cooperating State and Federal 
agencies might be maintained. The 
Government is spending almost $3,000,- 
000 a year for rent in privately owned 
buildings for these public agencies, and 
it would be good business to support a 
program as outlined in my bill, H. R, 402, 
whereby title in the county buildings 
would be retained by the county au¬ 
thorities, but facilities would be provided 
for Federal agencies. I realize that this 
program should be held in suspense dur¬ 
ing the emergency taut I call the proposed 
legislation to the attention of the House, 
because of the need for making some 
future provision for a building program. 

I recently received from Mr. J. V. High- 
fill, State director of the Farmers Home 
Administration for Arkansas, a letter de¬ 
scribing efforts of county officials of Yell 
County which resulted in the construc¬ 
tion of an agricultural building, as a war 
memorial, for that county. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I auote the fol¬ 
lowing from Mr. HighfiH's letter: 

The building, 110 by 40 feet, and costing 
$14,500, was paid for by the county from 
reserve funds * * * and was constructed 
primarily through the efforts of Judge Morris 
Moore of Dardanelle. The following agencies 
are housed in the building: Soil Conservation 
Service, Production, and Marketing Admin¬ 
istration, Extension Service, and Farmers 
Home Administration. The space provided 
for these agencies is rent free. 

* ♦ * Mr. John R. Pledger, our county 
PHA Supervisor at Danville, worked closely 
with Judge Moore in bringing to a full 
realization the facilities now afforded the 
agricultural agencies. # * ♦ 


The building as it exists represents not 
only a memorial to those patriots who gave 
their lives in World War II, but it also 
represents a memorial to the cooperation 
which can he brought about by careful plan¬ 
ning and unselfish devotion to a worth-while 
project in a rural area. 

I know that you have a great appreciation 
for the thing that has been achieved in Yell 
County, and the housing of all agricultural 
agencies in one building. * * * It is my 

sincere hope that this sort of thing can hap¬ 
pen In a great many more counties in 
Arkansas. 


Perishable Snrpkses 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make available an excellent editorial 
from the Washington Pest of Sunday, 
September 3, summarizing the existing 
situation with reference to surplus food 
commodities and urging, as I have pre¬ 
viously done, prompt action by the Sen¬ 
ate and by the President. The editorial 
is as follows: 

Perishable Surpluses 

The Senate has not yet acted on a bill 
adopted by the House last month to facili¬ 
tate the distribution among hungry people 
overseas of certain perishable foodstuffs of 
which the United States has an oversupply. 
There is no need here to review the prob¬ 
lems and policies responsible for these food 
surpluses. The fact is that they exist here 
In mounting inventories; and they must be 
disposed of either by giving them away or 
by destroying them. At a time when human 
beings abroad are in desperate need of these 
commodities, there can scarcely be any ques¬ 
tion as to which course we should pursue. 
Moreover, virtue In this situation can be 
counted upon to bring its own rewards. 
Hunger, as Secretary Marshall always in¬ 
sisted, is an ally of communism. The relief 
of It enables people to assert independence 
and mqve toward a solution of their prob¬ 
lems. 

The bill' passed by the House would simply 
amend the Agricultural Act so as to author¬ 
ize the Commodity Credit Corporation to pay 
the costs of packaging perishable surpluses 
and transporting them within the United 
States—a cost which the voluntary agencies 
seeking to distribute them are unable to bear. 
They would be available first for the relief 
of needy persons in this country and for 
nonprofit undertakings such as the school- 
lunch program; any commodities left over 
after these needs were met would be do¬ 
nated to governmental, intergovernmental 
and private welfare organizations for the asr 
sistance of needy persons in non-Communist 
countries outside the United States. 

When it is considered that the current 
storage of these perishable surpluses in¬ 
volves considerable expense to the Govern¬ 
ment and that large quantities of them must 
necessarily suffer spoilage or deliberate de¬ 
struction before Congress can reconvene, the 
need for prompt Senate endorsement of the 
House-enacted bill seems altogether plain. 
The Senate docket is, of course, an extremely 
crowded one. But there ought to be a few 
moments before adjournment In which to 
pass this sensible, humanitarian, and essen¬ 
tially economic measure. 


RECORD 

Statement by Frank A. Hecht 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. SPIORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a statement issued to the press by Prank 
A. Hecht, president of the Navy League 
of the United States: 

President of Navt League Says Marine Corps 
Does Not Like Being Compared to No. 1 
Enemy op Democracy—Calls President 
Truman’s Statement on Marines Gratui¬ 
tous Insult Prom Commander in Ci-:isp 
Frank A. Hecht, president of the Navy 
League of the United States, commenting on 
President Truman’s statement which said 
the Marine Corps “have a propaganda ma¬ 
chine that is almost equal to Stalin’s,” today 
said: “Anyone who served in the Navy has 
a tremendous respect for marines. All ma¬ 
rines ask is that they be in the vanguard 
of the fighting line as they always have 
been for the last 150 years. Their deeds 
speak for themselves. The marines fighting 
and dying in Korea don’t think of them¬ 
selves as naval cops. Neither do the widows 
or parents of those who were killed at Gua¬ 
dalcanal, on Iwo Jima, or Okinawa. If the 
Commander in Chief of all our Armed Forces 
were familiar with the law, he would know 
that the Marines are not part of the Navy. 
They are part of the naval service. He should 
also know that under the law they are 
charged with primary responsibility for am¬ 
phibious warfare, for fleet landings, for se¬ 
curing and holding beachheads and many 
other functions. Never has there been such 
a gratuitous insult from the Commander in 
Chief to one of our fighting forces. The 
President owes an apology to every marine, 
to every ex-marine, and to the widov/s and 
parents of marines who died fighting for 
their country. They don’t like being com¬ 
pared to the No. 1 enemy of democracy.” 


Governor Lee, of Utah 


EXTESNSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 7 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask imanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti¬ 
cle written by Mr. Gail Martin for the 
New Leader publication of July 8, 1950, 
in answer to several articles appearing 
in national magazines concerning Gov¬ 
ernor Lee, of Utah. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lee of Utah: Champ or Scamp 
(By Gail Martin) 

The State of Utah has been signally hon¬ 
ored. Within less than a month, five nation¬ 
al magazines have burst forth with long 
and handsomely illustrated articles on the 
life and works of its very own Gov. J. 
Bracken Lee. This effusion represents more 
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praise and publicity than has been lavished 
on all Utah chief executives since statehood 
was won in 1897. 

The articles in Time, Life, Newsweek, the 
American Magazine and the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post sustain a single note of thanks¬ 
giving and joy. At last in the remote and 
sparsely settled State of Utah, a stalwart, 
farseeing statesman has been discovered— 
one who turns a deaf ear to all pressure 
groups and untiringly spreads the gospel of 
reduced Government services and spending. 

To report that Utah residents are a bit 
nonplussed by such adulation for their 
Governor would be an understatement. 
Many who have smirked at his reckless state¬ 
ments and inept executive acts during the 
past 15 months are beginning to wonder if 
they have wronged a great and good man. 
Independent-thinking Republicans, who had 
rebelled at the Governor’s broken promises 
and inconsistencies are scurrying back to 
the party fold. 

But discerning students of public affairs 
are suspicious. Why, they ask, should five 
powerful weeklies, with a combined circula¬ 
tion running into millions, pool forces to 
elevate an inexperienced, poorly informed 
and frequently bungling politician to the 
dizzy pinnacle of national fame? 

Are these articles part of Grand Old Party 
publicity sounding the overture for the 1950 
congressional and 1952 Presidential cam¬ 
paigns? Does Republican strategy call for 
glorification of some erstwhile businessman 
like Governor Lee as restorer of the lost ideals 
of economy and eflaciency in government in 
order to promote big business’ aim of smash¬ 
ing the hard-won social benefits of the New 
and Fair Deals? Is it because Brack Lee’s 
whole political philosophy so closely parallels 
the Taft-Wherry-McCarthy line that the 
Utah Governor has been selected as the ideal 
personality to dramatize the virtues of Re¬ 
publicanism? 

No one knows for sure, but the claims made 
for Governor Lee’s administration in the five 
magazines are so far from its actual accom¬ 
plishments to date that astute observers are 
convinced a little snooping would turn up 
■ some curious facts. Everyone admits that 
Brack Lee is a cagey opponent. He tells all 
his audiences that he is a humble man, be¬ 
wildered by all the national publicity—he is 
no politician; he believes only in govern¬ 
mental economy and efiaciency. He says all 
this in such a straightforward, modest, and 
plausible manner that you can’t help believ¬ 
ing him—^unless of course you chance to re¬ 
member the Baconian precept that men cus¬ 
tomarily employ language to conceal, not 
communicate, thought. 

Brack is also no amateur in the use of the 
McCarthy smear technique. He has a whole¬ 
some respect, he tells audiences, for those 
who openly declare themselves to be members 
of the Communist Party. But he has no re¬ 
spect for those who deny allegiance to com¬ 
munism, and yet invariably come up with 
some plan borrowed from communism or 
socialism whenever they frame a policy for 
the Government. In one speech in Los An¬ 
geles, he out-McCarthied McCarthy himself 
when—the chief executive of the State of 
Utah—he confessed that he feared the Demo¬ 
cratic Party more than the Russian Gover- 
ment. 

Governor Lee stands for good roads, good 
schools, good hospitals, old-age pensions— 
all the good things, in fact—^thereby quali¬ 
fying as a man of good-will to all, even as a 
do-gooder. The trouble is that he always 
winds up such touching avowals with the 
rhetorical question: *'But can we afford 
them?” He boasts proudly that the United 
States has the best schools, the best roads, 
the best medical facilities In the world. But 
the implication of his words always seems to 
be that such perfection needs no improve¬ 
ment—especially when Improvement means 
more government and more taxes. 


The gap between his expressed intentions 
and his performance is so great that critics 
have come to the conclusion that Lee's po¬ 
litical philosophy calls for reducing govern¬ 
mental functions to the medieval level of 
merely keeping the peace and enforcing pay¬ 
ment of debts. They are convinced he would 
like to restore to private industry services 
the Government has supplied for decades 
and, in general, return to horse-and-buggy 
economic and political principles in an 
atomic age. 

STATE NEVER INDEBTED 

Governor Lee and his publicity biigade 
talk as if Utah had never had honest, effi¬ 
cient government until he came to office. 
But a visit to the State treasurer’s office 
reveals that, after 25 years of Democratic 
administration, Utah is one of the few States 
with no bonded indebtedness. During the 
administration of Lee’s predecessor, Gov. 
Herbert B. Maw, more than enough Fed¬ 
eral bonds were purchased and deposited in 
the State sinking fund to liquidate com¬ 
pletely the remaining $700,000 of State obli¬ 
gations. When Lee took office January 1, 
1949, Utah had an untouched reserve of 
$5,000,000 in its emergency relief fund and 
an appropriated but unexpended $4,000,000 
in its building fund. 

The Democratic-controlled 1949 State leg¬ 
islature sent Governor Lee an appropria¬ 
tion bill for 1950-51 calling for the ex¬ 
penditure of $2,800,000 less than anticipated 
revenues. The same Democratic legislature 
passed two measures that will add $1,600,000 
in new revenues to the estimated surplus of 
$2,800,000. Yet Governor Lee deleted a total 
of $3,800,000 from the appropriation bill by 
lim veto, eliminating or crippling 25 vital 
State services. 

Had kind fate in the form of a district 
court decision not Intervened, the Utah 
State Agricultural College would have had 
to withdraw the farm extension service life¬ 
line it had maintained for the Utah farm in¬ 
dustry since statehood. Rather than spend 
$400,000 for continued farm extension service 
in 1950-51, the Governor was prepared to 
toss overboard the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture grants-in-aid, and wreck 
a service of inestimable value to the State's 
agricultural industry. 

In pursuing an “economy” policy unequal¬ 
ed by any Utah Governor—^Republican or 
Democrat—^Brack has shown himself the 
consummate politician. He never orders a 
Government service vital to the people or 
industry discontinued outright. Rather he 
will call in a department head and say: 
“Now I don’t want you to discontinue any 
of these programs, but you can save the 
necessary funds by cutting out the graft, 
waste, and duplication in your department.” 

Following this strategy, he deleted at one 
fell swoop from the 1950-51 Department of 
Agriculture budget a $26,000 item for bovine 
tuberculosis or Bang’s disease inspection, 
which had been carried on for decades in 
cooperation with the Federal Government. 
Bovine tuberculosis reduces the calf popu¬ 
lation and milk production, and decimates 
range and dairy herds. 

But economy-minded Brack, who is death 
on State services supported by Federal 
grants-in-aid and evidently cares little 
about the health of Utah’s citizens and the 
welfare of one of its great industries, whacked 
off the funds to finance this long-standing 
program. 

For the sake of a few thousand dollars, 
the program to control chicken pullorum, 
which wipes out poultry in great numbers, 
suffered the same fate. So did the soil con¬ 
servation program, which, for a biennial ex¬ 
penditure of $5,000, safeguards lives and 
property against disastrous floods. The 
weed-control program was also bluepenciled 
at a time when competent agricultural au¬ 


thorities were warning that noxious weeds 
not only cost the farming industry at least 
$20,000,000 annually, but if unchecked, may 
destroy before long the fertility of all Utah 
farmland. 

This is but a partial list of Governor Lee’s 
disastrous “economies.” Virtually every sort 
of socially beneficial Government service— 
health, education, highways, water conserv¬ 
ation, and others—^has been stricken by the 
Lee “efficiency and economy program.” Only 
those budget items affecting the Governor’s 
office have escaped the ax. True, the Amer¬ 
ican magazine ecstatically announced that 
the first thing “efficiency-and-economy-lov- 
ing” Brack did, on assuming office, was to 
lop $27,000 off the appropriation for main¬ 
tenance of the gubernatorial mansion. 

But State records show that Governor Lee, 
in January 1949, recommended the same 
$32,500 asked by his predecessor, Governor 
Maw. The 1949 legislature trimmed his re¬ 
quest by $2,500, leaving Brack $30,000 to keep 
house with. Yet the American- magazine 
would have admiring citizens believe that 
Brack is maintaining the Governor's mansion 
out of his own pocket. 

When Lee first took office, the daily press 
approvingly quoted him to the effect that, 
hencetforth, Utah’s Governor would not bur¬ 
den taxpayers by maintaining an expensive 
Cadillac for his private use. The new chief 
executive would tupply and drive his own 
car. Forthwith, the Governor’s handsome 
1946 Cadillac, which had just been over¬ 
hauled and put in tip-top condition, was sold 
for $1,500. This price, Democrats charge, was 
about $1,500 under the market for a used 
car of that type. 

On the heels of the favorable newspaper 
publicity which naturally followed, the State 
finance commission received a requisition 
from the Governor’s office for the purchase of 
a new 1949 Cadillac. The commission, con¬ 
sisting of hold-overs from the Maw adminis¬ 
tration, sent the purchase order back to 
Governor Lee with a note stating that the 
budget did not provide sufficient funds for 
the purpose. This minor deviation from the 
widely trumpeted Lee “economy” program 
received little mention In the press. Neither 
did the fact that, as soon as he had ap¬ 
pointed a new economy-minded finance com¬ 
mission, the Governor purchased a new 
Cadillac, 

lee’s appointments 

Brack Lee doesn’t play politics. He says so 
himself, so it must be true. He also claims 
that he stoutly resists the influence of ail 
pressure groups—labor, teachers, farm, cul¬ 
tural, social service. Yet no one has ever 
heard him say that he objected to being 
pressured by big business. As an opponent 
of politics, waste, and duplication of effort 
in Government, he might be expected to show 
a record studded with brilliant examples of 
devotion to his lofty principles. Here, for 
the benefit of posterity—and, particularly, 
the readers of Time, Life, et al—are a fe\V 
highlights of what must be accounted a very 
sorry record, indeed: 

1. One of Lee’s first official acts was to 
employ an attorney in the Governor’s office 
at $500 a month during the legislative ses¬ 
sion. Other governors had limped along 
with the legal advice of the lower-paid State 
attorney general’s staff, and a messenger to 
run errands to the legislature. One critic 
commented sourly afterward: “Any mes¬ 
senger boy could have helped the Governor 
arrive at decisions as wise as those he 
reached with the aid of his special attorney,” 

2. Lee has employed an executive assistant 
at $500 a month for work that had been al- 
v;ays done by the Governor's secretary at 
$333. 

8. He appointed as chairman of the State 
board of agriculture a man with a business 
background, who made no pretense of hav¬ 
ing ever been either a dirt or a gentleman | 
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farmer. When farm groups bitterly pro¬ 
tested the appointment, the Governor high- 
mindedly announced that he wanted the 
board to include representatives of all types 
of farming—even people V7ho sold machinery 
and supplies to the farmer. 

4. He appointed a State engineer with only 
1 year of college engineering background, 
most of whose experience had consisted of 
construction work for the State’s largest 
mining corporation. Even Republicans won¬ 
der if the Governor could not have found a 
man better qualified by education and expe¬ 
rience to administer the State’s water-con¬ 
servation program, upon whose success will 
depend Utah’s prosperity and growth in the 
years to come. 

5. Appointments to the University of Utah 
board of regents all consisted of citi23ens in 
the higher-income brackets of finance, min¬ 
ing, utilities, and manufacturing. Not one 
representative of labor has landed a place 
on this highly important body. 

Have 15 months of Lee incumbency pro¬ 
duced results as happy as the national maga¬ 
zines would have readers believe? The 
State’s bill for salaries for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing July 1, 1949, was reported in the daily 
press as $33,000 larger than the year before. 
The number of employees was smaller, indi¬ 
cating that salary increases were responsible. 
Brack Lee cannot be wholly blamed for this 
advance, since he held ofiSce for only 6 
months of the period. But the new record 
of expenditures supports the claim of his 
Democratic opponents that the Lee admin¬ 
istration’s savings won’t amount to peanuts. 

Many citizens see in Governor Lee’s “cour¬ 
ageous assaults on State spending and his 
rejection of plans to get Federal money for 
State aid”--to borrow the words of a news¬ 
paper editorial writer—something far more 
insidious and destructive than a drive for 
economy and eflaciency. They see a deter¬ 
mined, systematic, and ruthless scheme to 
undermine faith in the peoples’ power to act 
by the democratic process to improve their 
lot; and an attempt to smear as wastrels, 
incompetents, and selfish politicians all Gov¬ 
ernment servants. 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post reported that Governor Lee has one 
serious criticism of our social and economic 
system. “Since the New Deal,” Governor 
Lee is quoted as saying, “it is no longer pos¬ 
sible for an honest man to make a million 
dollars. And I resent that,” 

This statement explains a good deal about 
Governor Lee. He truly and sincerely be¬ 
lieves in helping the rich get richer. He 
probably wouldn’t have the poor get any 
poorer, for, as he assures us, he is essentially 
a man of good will. But all his public acts 
seem to point one way—to a speedy return 
to the Dark Ages, when the serfs froze and 
starved, and the jolly knights and barons 
lived off the fat of the land. 


A Challenge to America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 7 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, the eloquent 
and inspiring address delivered on the 
4th of September 195a, by the able 
and distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma CMr, Kerr] at the annual 


convention of the American Legion, De¬ 
partment of Oklahoma, in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thank you, Commander Dick Warren; 
Comrades of the American Legion, it is a 
great pleasure to be here; it is a high honor 
to address this audience. 

I speak to you as a buddy and as a friend. 
I am, of course, both aware of and grate¬ 
ful for my identity as the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma. The views I express are, 
however, my ovm and are in no wise binding 
on the Congress. 

With this in your minds, I would like to 
talk v/ith you about the condition of our 
great country as I see it, and its position and 
responsibilities in the world in which we 
live. 

The great Roosevelt once said; “The state 
of this Nation is good; the heart of this Na¬ 
tion is soimd; the spirit of this Nation is 
strong; the faith of this Nation is eternal.” 

In recent weeks, I have heard and read 
the views of many who feel otherwise. They 
are jittery about the unity, security, and 
preparedness of our Nation. Some even dole¬ 
fully ask: “Who killed Cock Robin?” I 
would like to answer ail of these fine! but I 
believe, mistaken people here and now—it 
is my positive conviction that Cock Robin 
ain’t dead. 

In fact, using Cock Robin as the symbol 
of the mighty power of this, the greatest Na¬ 
tion on the earth, I would say he is about 
the livest bird I know. I am persuaded that 
some who indulge in mournful soliloquy and 
ask: “Who killed Cock Robin?” are in reality 
more interested in convicting him of a mis¬ 
spent youth than in priming him for a 
healthy future. 

Some people seem to get a limited satis¬ 
faction out of pointing a finger of scorn and 
trying to fix the blame on somebody for 
something. However, they are much wiser 
as to what might or should have been, than 
as to what should be. Knowing so well that 
my own hindsight is better than my fore¬ 
sight, I am aware that many others are the 
same. 

I believe our country will be better served 
by a new and fiercer resolve to make her 
stronger today and tomorrow, than by merely 
finding fault with some weakness of yester¬ 
day. 

I would not shield anyone who should be 
censured. I would not forgive anyone who 
should be punished. But our first job is to 
work and build and prepare until we are 
impregnable. Then, let those who will, de¬ 
vote what time they may, to who did what 
and when. 

During the past 5 years, our country has 
spent $49,000,000,000 on national defense. 
This is an all-time record for peacetime ex¬ 
penditures. 

This has made it possible for this Nation 
to have 1,461,000 fighting men in her Armed 
Forces. I am proud to say to you that they 
are the best-fed, the best-clothed, and the 
best-equipped fighting men on the earth. 
Every American is proud that his Govern¬ 
ment has provided them with fair pay and 
the best food, clothing and equipment that 
money can buy. Twenty of the forty-nine 
billion dollars has gone for these items alone. 

Another $13,000,000,000 has been required 
for the maintenance and operation of our 
aircraft, our fleets, and military installa¬ 
tions. 

Another $8,000,000,000 has been spent in 
research, development of new weapons, in¬ 
cluding atomic bomb tests, maintenance of 
the National Guard and Organized Reserves. 

During this 5 years, we have spent nearly 
$2,000,000,000 each year for additional mu¬ 
nitions of war-H5hips« planes, tanks and guns. 


We nov 7 realize that we must accelerate 
our spending; we must double the petson- 
nel and we must vastly increase the muni¬ 
tions. This we will do. 

Ah, my friends, we know the dangers that 
confront us. They are real. They are deadly, 
but they are recognized by all Americans 
everywhere. The concern of our people is as 
real as these dangers are. 

I think Americans are more alert and more 
vigilant today than ever before, and I know 
that an alert and vigilant America is a se¬ 
cure America. 

In our generation, the tides of aggression 
and conquest have overrun many lands and 
subdued many people. America has been 
the rock of Gibraltar against which those 
tides have beaten in vain. They have been 
thrown against us with all of the fury of 
hatred, greed and selfish ambition. Each 
time we have hurled them hack in failure 
and defeat. We have seen our Nation emerge 
stronger from each impact, stronger by rea¬ 
son of a more vital spirit and greater vigi¬ 
lance in the hearts and minds of our people. 
Our Nation stands today: 

“Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and rides above the 
storm; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

But, my comrades, we cannot rest now 
nor falter here. We face an even sterner 
task today than those which have already 
tried us so sorely. Tides of evil propaganda 
roll against the bulwark of our freedom 
today. The tides of aggression we knew in 
yesteryear were physical, and their purpose 
was to subdue only our material strength. 
Today’s aggressors would use their false 
propaganda to lull the minds and seduce the 
will of our people. Then they would unleash 
their raw and brutal power to make us their 
slaves. 

My comrades, the time has come for the 
people of this Nation and the world to strip 
the mask of hypocrisy from the face of the 
men in the Kremlin. 

The premeditated insults to the western 
world constantly spewing from the mouths 
of the Molotovs and the Vishinskys are 
daily reminders of their intense hatred. 
Lenin and Ttotzky and Stalin have declared 
over and over again that western civiliza¬ 
tion as we know it must be destroyed. Their 
avowed purpose is to conquer and dominate 
the world by revolution from within or con¬ 
quest from without. 

Their record confirms this; their actions 
prove it. 

In 1939, only 17 days after Hitler Invaded 
Poland, Stalin attacked and seized eastern 
Poland. 

In 1943, the Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania—were occupied and taken 
over. 

Czechoslovakia was ravished and forced 
under Russian control. Albania was grabbed 
by one sweep of the bear’s paw. 

In February of 1945, Stalin, Churchill, and 
Roosevelt met at Yalta. There are those 
who blame Roosevelt for what was agreed 
to at Yalta, But the tragedies that have 
been complained of, were in violation of that 
agreement, not in accordance with it. In 
less than 30 days, and before the ink was 
dry on the paper, Russia broke her pledged 
word in her brutal subjection of Rumania 
and Bulgaria. 

In the meanwhile, we had shattered the 
Japanese in the Pacific. Yet 4 days before 
the Japs surrendered, Russia declared war on 
Japan and used this as the excuse to seize 
Manchuria, march into Korea, and begin the 
conquest of continental China. 

In 1939 Russia controlled about 170,000,000 
people. Today she dominates over eight 
hundred million. In 1939 Russia controlled 
8,000,000 square miles of territory. Today 
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she dominates nearly thirteen million. To¬ 
day one-fourth of the globe and 32 percent 
of the world’s population are subject to the 
will of one man—^Russian Premier Stalin. 

Russia has done this all in 11 years. 
Eleven years in which she used every trick in 
the book. 

She used the veto power in the United Na¬ 
tions 43 times. Counting only the major of¬ 
fenses, Russia violated her agreements 88 
times in 10 different countries. 

The roll call of Russian conquest up until 
June of this year reads like this: Finland, 
Poland, Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, Es¬ 
tonia, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, 
Austria, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, China, 
Mongolia, and Korea—down to the thirty- 
eighth iDarallel. 

In most of these instances the Soviet 
Union’s scheme was to establish and control 
puppet regimes. Deceitfully from behind 
the iron curtain, she pulled the strings. 

But your Government watched these ma¬ 
neuvers like a hawk. Both from within and 
from without the sounding board of the 
United Nations, it exposed and denounced 
each and every move. It did everything pos¬ 
sible short of war. A thorough clean-up 
would have required a full-scale war and the 
use of unlimited American troops. 

But, wherever the Soviet Union, or its pup¬ 
pets, did not possess actual military control, 
the United States Government has success¬ 
fully thwarted Russian aggression, 

Moscow’s plans to master Iran were de- 
f ea ted 

Russia failed in her campaign to force 
Turkey to cede territory and accept Soviet 
control of the straits. 

She was frustrated in her efforts to conquer 
Greece through guerrilla activities. 

She was denied a foothold in the occupa¬ 
tion of Japan. 

She was barred from a voice in the control 
of western Germany, particularly the Ruhr. 

We beat her to the draw in her purpose to 
capitalize on economic weakness and politi¬ 
cal uncertainty in western Europe. 

We stopped her cold both in France and 
Italy. 

Her most dramatic failure was in her all- 
out effort short of war to blockade the West¬ 
ern Allies out of Berlin. I do not think that 
any more far-reaching or significant peace¬ 
time victory has been won in our lifetime 
than that of the Air Forces of the United 
States and her allies in maintaining the 
Berlin airlift. 

Then, my comrades, without warning and 
without provocation, early on the morning 
of Sunday, June 26, 1960, strong military 
forces from behind the iron curtain hurdled 
the thirty-eighth parallel and invaded the 
Republic of Korea. This free and independ¬ 
ent republic had been established by the 
United Nations after a free election was held 
early in 1948. At the very time of the attack 
the UN Study Commission was right there 
trying to work out a peaceful solution." 

On June 26 that Commission, still in the 
invaded area, sent its report to the United 
Nations, which, in the language of President 
Truman, “made it unmistakably clear that 
the attack was naked, deliberate, unprovoked 
aggression without a shadow of justification." 

Continuing, the President said: “The at¬ 
tack on the Republic of Korea, therefore, was 
a clear challenge to the basic principles of 
the United Nations* Charter and to the spe¬ 
cific actions taken by the United Nations in 
Korea. If this challenge had not been met 
squarely, the effectiveness of the United Na¬ 
tions would have been all but ended and the 
hope of mankind that the United Nations 
would develop into an institution of world 
order would have been shattered." 

Mr. Commander and comrades, the United 
Nations was faced by the stern proposition 
that it must either meet and stop that ruth¬ 
less and bloody aggression or close up shop 
and go out of business. 


The United States of America also faced a 
critical decision. As the leader of 53 peace- 
loving nations, and in her own sovereign ca¬ 
pacity, she had to meet this challenge. She 
had to stand up for the peace of the world 
and the security of her own firesides or back 
down in abject futility. 

Let us make no mistake, my fellow Ameri¬ 
cans, all of us, as individuals and through 
our Government, have been working to secure 
peace ever since the last shot was fired in 
World War II. We hate war and all of its 
aids and purposes. We love freedom and 
liberty. We adore justice and we are dedi¬ 
cated to the achievement of a peace “that 
will permit all the men in all the lands to 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
freedom from want." 

But we do not seek the peace of the craven 
or the coward. We spurn the peace of the 
conquered or the vanquished. We do not 
want the peace of the sepulcher of our hopes 
and aims and ideals. We will not accept the 
peace of the tomb in which we must witness 
the burial of the American way of life. 

We helped create the United Nations. We 
helped breathe into it the breath of life. 
We have glorified it with our hopes. We 
have fortified it with our physical power. 
We have endowed it with our spiritual re¬ 
sources. We yet believe that it is the best 
hope for an abiding peace that the mind of 
man has ever conceived or his hand 
fashioned. 

Mr. Commander, I do not subscribe to the 
views of those who would bar the doors of 
the United Nations to Soviet Russia. It is 
true that her representatives have done all 
within their power to defeat its purpose. It 
is true that they have proven themselves so 
unworthy that, if its sacred premises could 
be defiled by wicked men, the representa¬ 
tives of Soviet Russia have defiled it. 

But we must continue striving to keep 
Soviet Russia inside the United Nations, 
Just as surely as the United Nations is the 
best instrument to achieve the peace, Russia 
is, in the final analysis, the nation with whom 
that peace must be made. 

Discouraged as we may be with our efforts 
thus far; certain as we are that heretofore 
and now, Russia has worked to sabotage 
peace rather than promote it, I am certain 
that our efforts must continue. They should 
be aimed, first, to the people of Russia, and 
second, to the rulers of Russia. Certainly if 
we are to do this we must maintain official 
contact with them. 

Our efforts must ever be to prevent war, 
never to provoke it. To succeed we must 
wage peace, not conflict. To start a so-called 
preventive war would be to confess failure 
and invite disaster. 

I declare to you every day that passes in 
which the United Nations still meet and in 
which Russia’s representatives still partici¬ 
pate, means that world war III is prevented 
at least another day. Each such day is a 
dual victory. It is another day in which 
the shedding of American blood has been 
held to a minimum. It is another day in 
which we have demonstrated to ourselves 
and proven to the world that our first and 
primary objective is to secure an everlasting 
peace. It is another day in which the 
western world grows stronger and the slave 
world becomes comparatively weaker. 

Ah, I know that as we watch the strutting 
and the hypocrisy and the false accusation 
of a Malik or a Vishinsky, we are tempted to 
take a lash and a scourge and drive them 
from this temple’ dedicated to peace. But 
I agree with Warren Austin, who said the 
other day that he would much prefer to see 
more diplomats with more ulcers than to be 
saddened by more bullets in more GI’s. 

I am, therefore, convinced that we must 
continue to labor for peace in the Council 
chamber of the United Nations. I am just 
as positive that we must continue to accel¬ 
erate our military preparation to meet our 


duty and commitment to the United Nations. 
That which we preach in the one instance, we 
must practice in the other. As we are alert 
in the forum we must be prepared in the 
field. 

America lives in a present and faces a 
future different from any she has ever known. 
At the conclusion of "World War II, feeling 
that we had achieved victory in war and the 
opportunity for peace, we laid down our arms. 
We left them rusting on the battlefields 
around the world. Our fighting men who 
had marched triumphantly on a hundred 
fronts marched happily home. Their 
fondest desire was to again become a part 
of our civil life and claim its benefits for 
their own. "We believed that our allies either 
desired or would accept that which we 
cherished most—peace and good will among 
men. 

We now know that we can no longer pro¬ 
ceed on that basis. 

We now know that we must reconstruct 
our concept of what is required of us. 

We now know that if there is to be world 
peace, we, and we alone, have the power and 
the might and the confidence of others to 
lead the free peoples of the world into achiev¬ 
ing that peace. 

We now know that 'f/e cannot let Soviet 
Russia and her satellites gain that leader¬ 
ship by superior force or by cunning or by 
our default. 

We now know that we must rearm until 
we are the strongest military power in the 
world. 

Ah, I know how men can feel that these 
days are dark and that these times are stern. 
There have been dark days in Korea for our 
fighting men these past weeks. It was on a 
dark day when the American commander in 
Korea sent that awful order to tens of thou¬ 
sands of America’s finest sons, “Hold the 
positions you now occupy or die." The 
Americans who received that order were men 
and boys from the firesides of Oklahoma and 
every other State in this land. Each and 
every one cherished life and home, love and 
liberty, with a zeal equal to mine or to yours. 
Each and every one was loved by wife and 
mother, father or brother, sons and daugh¬ 
ters. Few times in the history of this Re¬ 
public have days been so dark, or the situa¬ 
tion so critical, that an American commander 
was compelled to say to his men, “Stand or 
die." 

You and I have learned, and history will 
show how well the spirit of that order has 
been obeyed. But in standing up to it, many 
Americans have died. 

When the Persian hordes invaded Europe 
in 400 B. 0., their drive was irresistible until 
they met Leonidaes and his gallant Spartans 
at the Pass of Thermopolae. At the begin¬ 
ning of that fight, Leonidaes gave the same 
order to his soldiers, “Stand or die." The 
hordes of Persia were stopped at Ther¬ 
mopolae, but those soldiers of Sparta died in 
stopping them. 

There is an inscription on that battlefield 
today. It reads: “Stranger, go tell the 
Lacedaemonians that we lie here, in obedi¬ 
ence to their command." That dramatic 
message has thundered down the centuries. 
It is cherished wherever courage and hero¬ 
ism are known. It is whispered wherever 
brave men have been tried. 

Mr. Commander, the response of Amer¬ 
ican soldiers who have died and are now 
dying in Korea is thundering in our ears 
today. It is beating its message into men’s 
hearts wherever national security is cher¬ 
ished or prayers for peace are offered. 

What is our answer? What is the answer 
of 160,000,000 Americans? Mr. Commander, 
there can be but one answer. We likewise 
must hold the positions we occupy or die. 

Fifty-three nations—^peace-loving na¬ 
tions—^march today under the fiag of the 
United Nations. The hundreds of millions 
of people of those 63 countries must sup¬ 
port the United Nations and give it the 
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power to successfully hold aggression at bay, 
or the United Nations will disintegrate and 
fall apart. It must hold the position it 
occupies or it will die. 

It is no easy task which confronts us. It 
is the biggest job that a peacetime America 
has ever been called upon to do. 

If our fighting men and their comrades 
can survive in the battle hell in Korea; if 
they can live in the mud and the muck, in 
the heat and the grime and the filth of 
bloody v;ar in a foreign land; if they can 
march through to glorious victory there— 
who are we to shrink from the responsibili¬ 
ties that are ours here, or shirk the job that 
is given us to do at home? 

The struggle is fierce and titanic. It is 
to determine if freedom can be kept by 
those who have it, and won by others, or if 
it must be lost by all. 

The struggle is to determine whether men 
shall control their governments or become 
the puppets and pawns of government. It 
is to determine whether man can own his 
property and be protected in that ownership 
by his government, or whether both he and 
his property shall become the chattels of 
that government. 

Since Russia r^pects neither God nor 
man, this struggle will decide whether man, 
created in the image and likeness of God, 
is to have the freedom to worship that God, 
or be enslaved by those who deny both the 
existence of God and man’s right to wor¬ 
ship Him. 

It is to determine whether man is to 
stand erect under the banner of democracy 
or be shackled by the chains of tryranny. 

But, thank God, there is an awful and 
yet a glorious truth about this struggle. 
The awful truth about it is that Russia can¬ 
not win it, never. The glorious truth about 
it is that a united and vigilant America can¬ 
not lose it, ever. 


The Boys in Room 1106 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN TSE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, I have a 
friend in Arkansas. Believe it or not, he 
is the national Democratic committee¬ 
man, Dr. R. B. Robins, for whom I have 
profound respect and admiration. 

Dr. Robins sent me a copy of an article 
entitled ‘‘The Boys in Room 1106,” which 
he has written for the August issue of 
Medical Economics. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE BoTS IN Room 1106 
(By R. B. Robins, M. D., as told to Martin 
Keeler) 

Meeting at midnight last May 15 in a 
small room of the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
a doubtful quorum of Democratic National 
Committee members pulled a fast one on the 
party rank and file* They adopted hi the 
party's name a resolution reaflarming the 
1948 Democratic platform, but containing 
this Joker: 


“In order to avoid socialized medicine in 
the United States, we endorse the President’s 
program for broadened Federal activity in 
the entire field of health and medical care 
and the adoption of a pay-as-you-go in¬ 
surance program to put better medical care 
within the financial reach of all Americans.” 

Behind these 51 words lies a significant 
story. It’s a story of (a) slick abridgement 
of party rules, (b) socialist semantics with a 
two-way stretch, and (c) Machiavellism in 
medico-politics. 

To begin with, the committee’s action was 
unauthorized. The Democratic Party rule 
book clearly states: “The duties and powers 
of the national committee are derived from 
the convention, and no convention has au¬ 
thorized the formulation of proposals which 
might he construed to be in the nature of 
platform declarations.” This rule book adds: 
“The Democratic National Committee has no 
authority, expressed or implied, to prescribe 
issues for the Democratic rank and file.” 
(Congressional Record, 3d sess. of 71st 
Cong., p. 6616). 

The 1948 platform, framed at the party’s 
Philadelphia convention, made no reference 
whatever to compulsory health insurance. 
Yet the 1950 platform, framed by the boys in 
room 1106 at the Hotel Stevens, endorses it. 

Or does it? Here we get into the shadowy 
science of semantics, the pet of the social- 
izeis, dealing with word connotations and 
nuances. 

Note, for example, the use of the phrase 
“pay-as-you-go.” It’s intended to give the 
Ewing scheme a coloration of financial 
soundness and plain American good sense. 
In truth, of course, the scheme is anything 
but pay-as-you-go. To support it, billions 
annually would have to come out of the 
United States Treasury’s general funds— 
adding appreciably to the Government’s 
yearly operating deficit. That deficit is 
financed by Government borrowing, a mort¬ 
gage on the future. 

More important, note the phrase “to avoid 
socialized medicine ♦ * That’s a se¬ 
mantic sockdolager. 

Correctly or incorrectly, compulsory health 
insurance has been tagged in the public 
mind as socialized medicine. And in the 
public nostrils socialized medicine has 
begun to develop an odor. According to the 
latest Gallup poll, for example, the Nation’s 
voters oppose the administration’s health 
plan by a 3-to-2 count. 

But the socializers’ strategem of giving 
their wilting rose a new name isn’t as ama¬ 
teurish as it seems. It involves a high order 
of political trickery. 

Let me teU you what went on at Chicago 
what led up to the shenanigans there, and 
how they bear on this fall’s congressional 
elections. 

Some weeks before the committee met, it 
printed and began distributing (at party 
expense) 200,000 copies of a booklet called 
Better Medical Care That You Can Afford. 
I suspect the text was prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee for the Nation's Health, a private 
lobbying group for nationalized medicine; 
it would not be the first time the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee had distributed 
CNH literature. But the point is, despite 
the absence of a compulsory-health-insur¬ 
ance plank in the party platform, this book¬ 
let was and is a brochure for compulsory 
health insurance—bearing the national com¬ 
mittee’s imprimatur* 

It is now clear that a handful of commit¬ 
tee brass in Washington had already decided 
for the committee as a whole that it would 
go down the line for the Ewing scheme. 

The Chicago meeting was called ostensibly 
as a national Democratic conference and Jef¬ 
ferson jubilee. General sessions were sched¬ 
uled for Saturday, Ma^ 13, at the Blackstone 


Hotel; a rally was slated for Monday evening, 
May 15, at Soldiers’ Field. At the Saturday 
morning and afternoon sessions, it was casu¬ 
ally announced that a third such session 
would be held at the Hotel Stevens after the 
Monday evening rally. Many committeemen 
missed these announcements because they 
were attending other special sessions; I was 
attending the luncheon and panel discussion 
on welfare legislation. 

I had with me five leading authorities on 
medical economics, whom I wanted to have a 
hearing. They were Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 
director of the American College of Surgeons, 
former Blue Cross-Blue Shield head, and 
one-time chief medical oificer of the VA; Dr. 
George P. Lull, general manager of the AMA; 
Frank G. Dickinson, Ph, D„ AMA economist; 
Edward O’Connor of the Insurance Econom¬ 
ics Society; and John W, Neal, attorney for 
the Illinois State Medical Society. But I’m 
afraid I led them on a wild goose chase. 

The welfare panel was beautifully stage- 
managed. Presiding was Mrs. India Edwards, 
vice chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. By prearrangement, an enthu¬ 
siastic foursome—Oscar Ewing, Representa¬ 
tive Andrew Biemiller, of Wisconsin, the 
AFL’s Nelson Cruikshank, and Manhattan 
physician Theodore Sanders—rendered love’s 
old sweet song for compulsory health insur¬ 
ance. 

WHO’S AFRAID OP AMA? 

Each speaker had 15 minutes. Oscar 
Ewing took the lead in doing the customary 
hatchet work on the AMA. Congressman 
Biemiller voiced his amazement at “the cir¬ 
cus tactics used by the huckster hirelings 
of our dignified doctors.” After a solid hour 
of such goings-on, I was given the floor for 
exactly 5 minutes * ♦ 

Robins. “Well, I must say the members of 
this panel have done a pretty good promo¬ 
tion Job. They’re good salesmen for their 
ideas. And we’re all agreed on one thing: 
We’re for insurance. But I’m for voluntary 
health insurance, not compulsory. I don’t 
like compulsion. I like freedom. 

“I know that some of you will be sur¬ 
prised to know this, but I happen to be one 
of Jack Ewing’s physicians.” 

Ewing. “I didn’t know it.” 

Robins. “Well—I’ll tell you about it, Jack— 
I’m his endocrinologist. ‘ The other night, 
Jack met my wife and me. He told her, 
’You know, Doc keeps my glands of internal 
secretion working.’ ” 

I went on to challenge the committee’s 
authority in promoting the compulsory pro¬ 
gram. I expressed my opinion that, if pur¬ 
sued, this policy would cost the Democratic 
Party control of Congress this fall, I an¬ 
swered the panel speakers’ remarks about 
the AMA lobby fund: 

“You know, we Democrats talk about pres¬ 
sure groups. One of the greatest pressure 
groups in this country today is Jack’s agency, 
the Federal Security Administration. They 
use tax money—your money and my money— 
to promote their pet schemes.” 

I concluded by introducing my five guest 
experts: 

“I hope that, in true democratic fashion, 
Mrs. Edwards will permit these gentlemen 
to ask questions. They are willing to answer 
questions, and I hope that she will permit 
them to make pertinent comment on any 
question in order to clarify it. ♦ * ♦” 

Mrs. Edwards. “I am afraid your time Is up. 
Dr. Robins. According to the rules, no one 
may speak except Members of Congress or 
members of the national committee, and 
then for 6 minutes only. These distin¬ 
guished gentlemen (Dr. Hawley, et al.) may 
have the floor to ask questions. If we may 
have the same courtesy at an AMA meeting, 
I will be very glad.” 
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She continued, however, with a little 
speech of her own in behalf of compulsory 
health insurance. Thereafter some 15 other 
committeemen rose to say what they thought 
of doctors in general and me in particular. 

It was Oscar Ewing’s hour of glory. Ob¬ 
serving from the head table were such other 
party moguls as W. Stuart Symington, head 
of the National Security Resources Board; 
Mrs. Perle Mesta,- Minister to Luxemburg; 
Leon Keyserling, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers; and Cabinet 
members Oscar Chapman, Maurice Tobin, 
Jesse Donaldson, and Charles Brannan. 

Such was the background for the final 
coup, the quasi-secret midnight meeting on 
Monday, at which the health resolution was 
passed. I’m told that only a handful of 
committee members were present. The es¬ 
cape clause (“In order to avoid socialized 
medicine * * *”) was introduced by Ed 

Kelly, Illinois committeeman and former 
Chicago mayor. He had a special reason: 
Illinois’ Scott Lucas, Democratic fioor leader 
of the United States Senate, up for reelec¬ 
tion this fall, wanted to get off the com¬ 
pulsory-health-insurance hook. Now he can 
state piously that he’s dead set against 
socialized medicine—^yet stay mum on the 
more specific issue. _ 

The Ewing group, of course, immediately 
recognized the Nation-wide usefulness of the 
Kelly suggestion. Now any Democratic can¬ 
didate, before an audience that is anti-com¬ 
pulsion, can take a stand like that of Senator 
Lucas; before a procompulsion audience, 
the same candidate can forget his semantics 
and plump for Federal medicine by whatever 
name he chooses. 

That, in gist, is the fall campaign strategy 
of one faction of the Democratic Party. Will 
it work? 

It will not. 

primaries point WAT 

Senator Claude Pepper took his trouncing 
for the Democratic renomination in Florida 
before the boys in room 1106 came up with 
their rose-by-another-name stunt; but I’m 
sure it couldn’t have saved him. Florida 
doctors, working quietly and methodically in 
behalf of Pepper’s opponent. Representative 
George A. Smathers, were not to be denied. 
Listen to this, from an editorial in the United 
Mine Workers Journal: 

“In 44 years of covering political cam¬ 
paigns, your editor has never witnessed such 
effective solicitation of votes as demon¬ 
strated by Florida doctors, druggists, dentists, 
hospital staffs, insurance companies, and 
pharmaceutical representatives, aided and 
abetted by other professional men.” 

Private medicine’s drive to save itself via 
the ballot box got under way in September 
19‘19. An election was held in Pennsylvania 
to fill the congressional vacancy created by 
the death of Representative Robert L. Coffey, 
Jr., a Democrat, from the Johnstown district 
in the western part of the State. Coffey’s 
mother, the Democratic nominee, came out 
for the Ewing health plan. John P. Saylor, 
Republican, opposed it. Doctors there¬ 
abouts, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
promptly formed a healing arts commit¬ 
tee. It plugged Saylor in newspaper ads, 
radio spots, and publicity releases. Saylor 
won by 8,400 votes, compared with Coffey’s 
12,000 majority the previous year. 

This sort of thing has been gathering mo¬ 
mentum. A number of Democratic candi¬ 
dates—e. g., well over half the party’s con¬ 
gressional aspirants in Indiana—have openly 
renounced compulsory health insurance. 
Many others may soon follow suit. 

I sincerely hope so. For I am a Democrat, 
and I don’t like to see Democrats go down 
to defeat before Republicans. But that’s 
what they’re going to do this fall if they per¬ 
sist with this compulsory health insurance 
business. 


Soil Conservation as Exemplified by James 
G. Sanford 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursdayy September 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
by one great conservationist about an¬ 
other great conservationist. The article 
was written by Mr. Tom Wallace, editor 
emeritus of the Louisville Times, Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., who for a generation has been 
an outstanding advocate with tongue 
and pen of the conservation of the soil 
and other natural resources which con¬ 
stitute the greatest material heritage we 
can hope to transmit to those who are 
to come after us in this land we call 
America. 

The subject of this article, Mr. James 
G. Sanford, is a sterling citizen and ex¬ 
cellent farmer of New Castle, Henry 
County, Ky., whom I have known for the 
past 30 years as an outstanding example 
of what a practical, intelligent farmer 
can accomplish in the field of soil con¬ 
servation. Mr. Sanford loves the land 
and appreciates the obligation of his 
trusteeship to transmit it to future gen¬ 
erations richer than when it came into 
his possession. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of February 
8, 1950] 

The Story op Jim, a Farmer Devoted to His 

Land—^Wondering What Will Happen to 

His Well-Cared-For Acres After He Is 

Gone Causes Him to Worry 
(By Tom Wallace) 

My friend, Jim, who is by 7 years my 
junior, has a deep-seated sorrow. He is not 
old for his age. His wife has the beauty- 
from-within that time enhances rather 
than mars. Her face is framed by silvery 
hair that seems prematurely grey because it 
softens lines which hair dye would make 
harsh. The sort of loveliness that is hers 
runs through her clan, among the women, 
and contributes to the pride and happiness 
of numerous husbands. 

Jim has enough worldly goods to satisfy 
any reasonable man, and he is reasonable. 
He gives, regularly—declaring it fun—10 per¬ 
cent of his income. He says he could pro¬ 
vide for himself and his wife from one-fourth 
of his farm, devoted to orchard grass and 
sheep, comfortable livelihood, Including 
winters in Florida. He proves it by figures 
as to hay, seed, and sheep. So why should 
he be grieved about anything? 

The source of his sorrow may be revealed in 
six words, the title of a comedy, “You Can’t 
Take It With You.” 

What will become of his farm when he 
dies? How will it be treated? They are the 
questions in Jim’s mind, and he is feeling 
low about the future. A man cannot live 
always, and someone, sometime, may be 
treating Jim's farm as a majority of 7,000,000 
farms in the United States are treated, de¬ 
spite all that is said orally and in print in 
behalf of better treatment of land. 


Jim’s farm lies like a group of seashells 
laid convex side up. Each natural division is 
bordered by trees, not as thoughtfully guard¬ 
ed as the fields and meadows they separate— 
Jim is no forester—but still numerous after 
nearly a half century of Jim’s occupancy of 
the land and valued by him as old friends. 
Between the meadows brooks trickle, most 
of the year, not in dryest weather. Because 
the brooks are not wholly dependable Jim 
has made ponds—commuters would say 
lakes—In several of the meadows. He is 
proud of the fact that after rains his ponds 
are clear. That proves that there is no ero¬ 
sion on the watersheds. 

Jim agrees with Patrick Henry’s profound- 
est statement; “The greatest patriot is the 
man who stops the most gullies.” 

Political speeches are invariably those most 
widely remembered. Everyone knows Hen¬ 
ry’s expressed preference for death as against 
life without liberty, but 999,999 persons in 
1,000,000 never heard of the immortal Vir¬ 
ginian’s observation about gullies. 

Jim doesn’t think everything in farming 
depends upon the specialized education 
which colleges of agriculture present. He 
believes a good general education worth 
more. It develops initiative, self-reliance, 
he says, whereas specialized education de¬ 
velops a tendency to believe the last bulletin 
the last word; a disposition to try a new 
variety of tobacco seed each year. 

A graduate of Notre Dame, Jim holds that 
Notre Dame’s football successes reflect the 
thoroughness of a seat of learning. 

“If I were educating a son I should have 
him graduate from a good liberal arts col¬ 
lege,” says Jim, “and if he then wished to 
farm he could do so at advantage.” 

Jim does not believe in fads, one of which 
in Kentucky, he says, is Kentucky Fescue 31, 
called the wonder grass. 

“It’s a soil depleter and you must have a 
legume in it to make livestock like it. It is 
easier to-get fescue on a farm than to get 
rid of it, and nobody needs it who has 
orchard grass, Korean lespedeza, bluegrass 
and good land. Of course, if you are trying 
to make a pasture of a bog, that is some¬ 
thing else.” 

Jim and I walked over his farm, among 
his ewes and lambs, his ponds, his strips of 
woodland. Often I narrowly missed losing 
my nose, or mournfully seeing it swell to 
three times its normal size, when Jim, 
thrilled by a sweeping view as we entered a 
new enclosure or crossed the crest of a hill, 
amplified his gesture of delight with his 
cane, which he waved in a wide half circle. 
1 hadn’t the heart to mention my anxiety. 
What is a nose, even a bunged nose, com¬ 
pared with a truly great love? Jim loves his 
farm as Whistler loved his mother. 

There are no terraces on Jim’s farm. He 
contends that if rolling land is rightly treated 
the soil does not run down hill with every 
rain or any rain. He proves it by, amon^j 
other things, the size of his tobacco barn, 
which he has added to until it measures 140 
. feet long. It would not hold his entire crop 
last year. He had to hang tobacco in his 
cattle barn. His tobacco was not grown in 
the old-fashioned way on new ground, but 
in the new-fashioned way on old ground. 

I have said that Jim loves trees. He will 
not agree with me that it would pay to fence 
his woodlands, which are narrow strips along 
intermittent water courses. Fencing them 
would require a great deal of wire and many 
posts, but timber deteriorates where live¬ 
stock tramp the ground and rub against tree 
trunks. 

' Jim laughed away a lumberman who of- 
fered him $500 for his walnut trees, saying 
they were worth $2,000, but that it would 
cost $1,000 to cut them, and that he and 
the farm owner would split the other $1,000. 

“Let ’em stand,” said Jim. “They were 
here when I came. They will be here when 
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I go if all I could get for them would be $5 
each. The woods looks better with them 
than it would look without them." 

It is not necessary when walking over 
Jim’s farm, dodging his waving walking 
stick, to ask where his boundaries run. That 
is plain from the fatness of his nurtured 
soil. When he is not walking about with 
his cane scattering every little mound of 
sheep manure to improve its fertilizer value, 
he carries a long-handle pointed dirt shovel. 
If he detects the beginning of erosion in a 
swag he doss a little agricultural surgery 
with his shovel and the wound in the soil is 
cured. Where there are gullies in much sim¬ 
ilar land, there is a mat of bluegrass on 
Jim’s land around which the plowman plows, 
losing a bit of time but keeping a shield be¬ 
tween the SO"’ and storm water. 

Jim could sell his farm for five times what 
it cost him. Net all of that increase reflects 
passing of time, or improvements in build¬ 
ings. Most of it reflects the care Jim has 
devoted to his soil. Thinking about what 
may be done to his beloved 300 acres after 
he is gone is something he cannot avoid. If 
he had a son, or if he had a nephew who 
wiched to be a farmer, he would be relieved 
of worry. 

"If I were 50 years younger, Jim," I said, 
"I would suggest that you give your farm 
to me. I’d take care of it. You would get 
it off c" your mind.” 

"But as matters stand,” said Jim, “the 
best thing you can do is to preach keeping 
soil on rolling land by contour plowing and 
by the gully prevention I practice in pas¬ 
tures. Come here sometime in summer and 
you can drive all over this farm in a car 
and not feel a bump. If that were true of 
every farm in this county, farming would 
be more profitable. By the way, what are 
V 7 e going to do about sheep-killing dogs? I 
have lost 11 ewes this winter killed by dogs. 
One of them we had to shoot. I>ogs had 
torn hex up and left her living, but she could 
not have recovered,’* 

Next to his land, maybe, Jim loves his 
sheep. He does not have to mow his mead¬ 
ows for weed control. His sheep control the 
V7eeds. But a sheep is only a sheep. Land 
stirs Jim’s emotions. I avoid saying "deep¬ 
est” emotions, Jim’s wife, possibly, reads 
newspapers. 


Aiding Russa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presidenti 

1 ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Record m editorial en¬ 
titled '"Aiding Russia/' published in this 
morning’s Washington Post. More than 

2 years ago we stopped the shipping from 
this country to Russia ol machine tools 
and other tools which would help in the 
making of war, Certainly the billions of 
dollars which we are spending in the 
way of ECA aid and other aid in foreign 
countries should not be used for the pur¬ 
pose of permitting those countries to 
send machine tools to Russia, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that we have 
stopped doing so ourselves. I approve 
heartily of what the editorial says, and 


I hope the State Department will do 
everything in its power to stop countries 
whom we are aiding from sending to 
Russia and its satellites machine tools 
and other equipment, with which it 
would be possible to manufacture wea¬ 
pons of war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Aiding Russia 

The unfavorable impression on American 
public opinion which was created by Mr. 
Churchill’s charge that machine tools suita¬ 
ble for repair of tanks are being shipped to 
Russia has been heightened by Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee’s maladroit defense of the busi¬ 
ness. According to Mr. Attlee, exports of 
machine tools "regarded as of key impor¬ 
tance for strategic purposes” were halted a 
year and a half ago, except in case of con¬ 
tracts already concluded before that date. 
However, as a spokesman for American 
machine tool manufacturers explains, "all 
machine tools of whatever nature, are used 
in war production * * * the types with¬ 
held can be built on the machines received.” 
Moreover, the British are still shipping tools 
of high strategic value under contracts en¬ 
tered into before April 1948 and they also 
permit Russian inspectors to enter plants 
manufacturing these tools for the Soviet 
Union. 

More than 2 years ago the United States 
stopped shipments of aU types of American 
machine tools to Russia and her satellites. 
Since then this country has spent billions 
of dollars to assist the economic recovery of 
Great Britain and other western European 
countries, and is preparing to pour out addi¬ 
tional billions to strengthen their defenses 
against Russian aggression. Consequently, 
when the British use scarce labor and raw 
materials to manufacture goods having mili¬ 
tary value for the use of a potential enemy, 
the United States has a right to protest. 

The most alarming aspect; of the disclo¬ 
sures in regard to Anglo-Russian trade is 
the patent reluctance of the Labor Govern¬ 
ment to put a stop to these shipments for 
fear of being accused of reneging on its 
trade agreement with Russia. What an ex¬ 
cuse when Russian tanks may be killing 
British soldiers at this moment in Korea. 
Russia's reaction certainly can be disre¬ 
garded in view of the critical international 
situation. And a country dependent on out¬ 
side aid to strengthen its defenses should, 
as a matter of self-interest, either forego 
exports of strategic materials and equip¬ 
ment or else confine its exports of such 
goods to friendly nations. Since the Anglo- 
Russian trade deal was concluded, the world 
picture has undergone a transformation. 
Any government that continues to encourage 
trade expansion in these times for the sake 
of income, in disregard of political conse¬ 
quences, betrays "infirmity and disconnec¬ 
tion of thought and action in shaping defense 
plans,” to quote Mr. Churchill. 

No doubt the Labor Government, prodded 
by American officials and under political at¬ 
tack on the home front, will take steps to 
halt machine-tool shipments to Russia, pos¬ 
sibly by requisitioning them for home use. 
But that is a minor concession to public 
clamor, since Great Britain and her colonies 
export many other products that have high 
strategic value to Russia and her satellites. 
Unless trade in all such products ceases 
Great Britain will unwittingly become an 
economic ally of the country against which 
the Atlantic Pact nations are arming for 
self-defense. What does the North Atlantia 
Treaty organization mean If the members 
of it cannot even develop a common pc^icy 
on trade with aggressive Russia? 


Medal Honors Carolina Hero 


EXTENSION OP REMAEiKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE R. KOEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 7 (legislative day of 

Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. EOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, a news dis¬ 
patch in the Charlotte (N. C.) Chserver 
reciting the award of an Oak Lec.f Clus¬ 
ter to a gallant and heroic North Caro¬ 
lina soldier, Lt. Logan C, V/eathers, who 
was killed in action on August 2, ii59, in 
Korea. 

It so happens that Lieutenant Weath¬ 
ers is from my home town of Shelby, 
N. C., and has had a brilliant war record. 
He won a Distinguished Service Cross 
for his heroic action in leading a costly 
assault in desperate fighting on Okinawa 
in 1945. Now he becomes one cf the 
early death casualties in the Korean war, 
follovdng his daring and courageous ac¬ 
tion in seizing a rifle and single-handed 
knocking out an enemy machine-gun 
nest. His act is properly described as 
exhibiting extraordinary heroism and 
his conduct adds glory to American arms. 
I feel a personal pride in his achieve¬ 
ment, and his home county honors his 
memory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recchd, 
as follows: 

Medal Honors Carolina Hero 

Eighth Army Headquarters in South Ko¬ 
rea, September 4.—^Lt. Logan C. Weathers of 
Shelby, N. 0., who won a Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Cross for leading a costly assault on hill 
No. 79 on Okinawa in 1945, died a hero’s 
death in Korea and won posthumously an 
Oak Leaf Cluster to his D. S. C. 

Killed in action on August 2 on the south¬ 
ernmost front near Haman, Lieutenant 
Weathers had been all over the Korean front 
in an armored car attached to a reconnais¬ 
sance platoon which worked in conjunction 
with the Twenty-fourth Division, the first 
American infantry outfit committed in Ko¬ 
rea. On Okinawa he had been a member of 
the Seventy-seventh Division which cracked 
the middle of the Sjuri defense line. 

Lieutenant Weathers’ outfit was speai'- 
heading an attack toy the Nineteenth In¬ 
fantry Regiment on enemy positions near 
Haman when he was killed. An enemy con¬ 
centration of mortar and bazooka fire in¬ 
cluded a direct hit upon Lieutenant Weath¬ 
ers* vehicle, in which his arm was partially 
blown off. 

ATTACKS NEST 

"At that instant the infantry came under 
terrific enemy machine-gun fire and, despite 
his serious wound, Lieutenant Weathers 
seized a rifle and single-handed, knocked out 
an enemy machine-gun nest," the citation 
for his second DSC said. “He silenced the 
machine-gun nest but during this action he 
was killed by sniper fire. Extraordinary hero¬ 
ism displayed by Lieutenant Weathers is an 
Inspiration to all and reflects the highest 
credit on himself and the military service.” 

Three days prior to Ms fatal engagement, 
Lieutenant Weathers had been one of the 
lact to leave Sinju—6 hours after the enemy 
seized the city—and he brought back word 
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that three precious American medium tanks, 
equipped with 90-millimeter guns, had been 
unable to function because they lacked 
proper fan belts and voltage regulators. 
The tanks had to be destroyed because the 
Army supply service sent the wrong-sized 
fan belts and mistakenly substituted a box 
of 45-caliber pistols for the requested volt¬ 
age regulators. 


“One of tfce Reasons This Nation Has Be¬ 
come Great Is Because We Are All on 
the Same Team—^Labor^ Industry, Agri¬ 
culture, Government—We All Are 
Working Toward One Goal, a World of 
Peace in WEikh All Shall Have Equal 
OipportuEiiity’’—John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I again 
come to tell of still another Sunday night 
telecast program of Battle Report— 
Washington, which each succeeding 
week seems to become established more 
and more as a part of the regular func¬ 
tion of government. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the entire expense is borne by the 
National Broadcast System and not one 
cent is paid by the Federal Government. 

Battle Report—Washington is, as you 
all know, a nonpolitical bipartisan pro¬ 
gram put on each Sunday evening at 8 
wherein the Honorable John R. Steel¬ 
man, Assistant to the President, presents 
top-flight Federal oflScials from the ex¬ 
ecutive departments of Government who 
can and do speak authoritatively on mat¬ 
ters of national interest which come un¬ 
der their personal direction and admin¬ 
istration. 

Last week in a cloak room discussion 
with respect to the latest telecasts, Demo¬ 
crat and Republican Members alike 
agreed that it was one of the best con¬ 
structed and presented programs and 
certainly the most helpful public service 
ever projected over the air. 

Mr. Speaker, from a friend in New 
York City I received a news clipping tell¬ 
ing of last week's program. The article 
was written by Mr. John Lester, special 
feature vmter and commentator on na¬ 
tional happenings on radio and tele¬ 
vision. 

Let me call upon Mr. Lester to tell my 
colleagues of the splendid work now 
being done in behalf of the national in¬ 
terests by Ted Ayers, the director of the 
program, and all the other splendid 
members of the NBC staff who, with the 
aid and assistance of our genial, good, 
and never-tiring friend, John Steelman, 
are each week giving to our people this 
splendid television teledocumentary from 
the Government here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a vast area of 
these United States still without televi¬ 


sion. In order that the libraries, col¬ 
leges, schools, chambers of commerce, 
and citizens throughout the land who 
receive the Congressional Record may 
enjoy the benefits of this new news fea¬ 
ture, under unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks I include therein, 
first, Mr. Lester's article entitled ‘‘Capi¬ 
tol Talent Stars in Video Show"; and 
second, the NBC Battle Report— 
Washington. 

Mr. Lester's article reads as follows: 

Radio and Television—Capitol Talent Stars 
IN Video News Show 

There is on NBC television each Sunday at 
8 an excellent program titled “Battle Re¬ 
port—^Washington.’* 

It’s probably the only program of its kind, 
which, If entirely true, is unfortunate since 
Americans deserve more of this sort of thing. 

In brief, it’s an advanced type of news com¬ 
mentary, one that’s handled by top-drav/er 
Capitol officials, men who actually make 
news, and not someone reading copy torn 
from a newsroom teletype machine. 

In addition, Battle Report—Washington, 
Is a direct report to the American people 
by the same officers and men who advise 
and confer with the President. 

As such, it reaches down to lift each of 
us right into a V/'hite House or congressional 
conference room, and TV program-wise it 
ranks with the celebrated UN coverage, kirs. 
Roosevelt’s famous Sunday evening television 
teas, Meet the Press, and the Presidential 
Cabinet’s recent report to the public, in the 
matter of public service and public interest. 

Among the r ittle Report’s guests in the 
weeks of its brief erictence, have been John 
R. Steelman, who’s about as close to 
President Truman as anyone we know; Steve 
Early, Presidential secretary, con.' dantc and 
currently Under Secretary of Defense; War¬ 
ren Austin, American delegate to the UN; 
Senator Brien McMahon, and imder sec¬ 
retaries and assistant secretaries of various 
governmental departments by the dozens. 

Scheduled to appear, of course, is Mr. Steel¬ 
man, who is now a regular on the program, 
and who sounded its keynote when it began. 

He announced that he, together with the 
program’s producers and others who’d speak 
on it from time to time, believed there’s a 
necessity for letting the American people 
know what their Government is doing, where 
their money is going, and why. 

He said he felt there was no one better 
fitted for this task than those in Washington 
who are actually responsible. 

This is, of course, not only true but, at 
ti-es, palnt-ry true. 

, Mr, Spea^^er, what follows is the script 
of the broadcast with the voice of Pres¬ 
ident Truman introduced by electric 
transcription and video; 

Battle Report, Washington 

(Production, Ted Ayers; script, Lou Hazam; 
commentary, Robert McCormick; film, NBC, 
United States Navy; technical director, Sher¬ 
man Hildreth; art, NBC, Joseph Ferrier.) 

(The voice of President Truman; “My fel¬ 
low citizens, tonight I want to talk to you 
about Korea, about why we are there, and 
what our objectives are. It is your liberty 
and mine which is involved. What is at stake 
is the free way of life.) 

Robert McCormick. Once again, NBC Tele¬ 
vision turns Its cameras upon Washington, 
where, just 46 hours ago. President Truman 
made his report to the Nation on the crisis 
in Korea. Korea, where the President’s 
eight-point prc^am for peace is reflected in 
flames. Against the background of the Pres¬ 
ident’s spetech on Friday, and to amplify with 


vital detail some of the facts he touched upon 
then, we bring before you now top Govern¬ 
ment officials—civilian and defense. But, 
first, by way of preface to this fourth Battle 
Report, Washington, here is the assistant to 
the President, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. John R. Steelman. Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen. Tomorrow is Labor 
Day—a day set aside each year to honor those 
whose labors have brought so much to every 
American home. In his Labor Day state¬ 
ment, the President said in part: “We have 
good reason for special observance of this 
Labor Day. It should be a day of thanks¬ 
giving for past accomplishments and present 
opportunity; but it should also be a day of 
solemn dedication to the tasks that lie ahead 
of us. This year, especially. Labor Day sym¬ 
bolizes our facing forward as a nation in the 
heroic tasks we have assumed, with other 
free nations of the world, in the cause of 
peace.'* To most of us, tomorrow will be a 
holiday. It will be a day when we can break 
the routine of our daily lives and seek re¬ 
laxation in any way we choose. But there 
will be no holiday for the heroic men in 
Korea. Their work goes on 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. I hope you will remember 
them. I hope you will remember that the 
President has said this day should be one of 
“solemn dedication,” and resolve to do your 
part to build a world of peace. One of the 
reasons this Nation has become great is be¬ 
cause we Lie all on the same team—labor, 
industry, agriculture, Government. are 
all working toward one goal—a world of 
peace in which all shall have equal opportu¬ 
nity. Tonight I want you to visit v/ith me, 
four men on the team. The Federal Security 
Administrator will tell you about the new 
social securty law. Three flag oflicers of the 
United States Navy will take us behind the 
scenes in the Navy building and show us how 
that branch of the service is carrying on the 
struggle to keep us free. The shadow of 
tyranny obscures a large part of the world. 
These men have dedicated their lives to the 
task of keeping that shadow from falling, 
upon us, so that we can remain free to speak 
our own thoughts, to worship God in our own 
way, to choose our own work. May the days 
ahead bring us hope and success because we 
have labored unceasingly toward our goal of 
peace in the world. 

(The voice of President Truman: “We have 
the ability and the resources to meet the de¬ 
mands which confront us. Our industry and 
agriculture have never been stronger or more 
productive. We will use as much of this eco¬ 
nomic strength as is needed to defend our¬ 
selves and establish peace.’*) 

Robert McCormick. Vital to the economic 
strength of which our President speaks, is 
another and older war in which we are en¬ 
gaged at home. To report to you on this 
war, our scene shifts to New York City. Here, 
where he is standing by to address, within 
the next hour, the National Committee for 
Labor Israel, our cameras pick out Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. 

Oscab R. Ewing, I want to tell you about 
American progress in a different kind of 
war—a war that is so much a part of our 
own homes that our pay checks, our bank 
statements, our grocery bills might also be 
considered battle reports. I mean our fight 
against want and need and poverty—our 
fight for a decent living—oar fight for what 
we call security. In democratic America we 
are winning this war. Social security is a 
reality here. Communist propaganda says 
Russia’s social security is better than ours. 
Well, let’s ccanpare the two. Last Monday 
the amendments to our social-security law 
were approved by President Truman. Three 
out of four American workers are now cov¬ 
ered by the Federal law. In Russia, only two 
out of four Communist workers are covered. 
In America persons entitled to benefits can 
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demand them as a matter of right. This is 
not true in Russia. There .the worker gets 
no benefits if he leaves his job without per¬ 
mission. Extra benefits are given workers 
who show high production records. Even 
maternity benefits vary according to length 
of service in a single enterprise and accord¬ 
ing to the output record. What happens 
when a worker dies? In America his children 
get monthly payments until they are 18. In 
Russia payments stop when the child is 5. 
In America the average monthly payment to 
the retired worker and his wife under the 
amended law will be $75 a month. In case 
of a worker’s death his surviving wife and 
dependent children receive regular monthly 
benefits. Under the old law 35,000,000 Amer¬ 
ican workers were covered. The new law ex¬ 
tends coverage to an additional 10,000,000 
Americans—most self-employed persons, 
such as shop keepers and the like, regularly 
employed farm workers, regularly employed 
domestic workers, as well as other large 
groups. Under the new law a person now 
65 needs to have worked only 11/2 years to be 
covered, and this work may have been done 
at any time after 1936. Dollar for dollar, the 
United States spends more than twice as 
much per person for social security and so¬ 
cial insurance than the Soviet Union. What 
does social security mean for the American 
people? It is a powerful weapon in our war 
against want and need and poverty. It helps 
give millions of our people peace of mind- 
protection that they have earned for them¬ 
selves in the American way. This is Oscar 
Ewing, speaking for the Federal Security 
Agency. I now return you to our Nation’s 
Capital. 

(The voice of President Truman: “These 
United Nations troops are still outnumbered. 
But their hard and valiant fight is bringing 
results. We hold a firm base of about 3,600 
square miles. For weeks the enemy has been 
hammering, now at one spot and now at an¬ 
other, sometimes at many points at once. He 
has been beaten back each time with heavy 
loss.”) 

Robert McCormick. Yes, beaten back with 
the help of the United States Navy; 'and 
here—only last week returned from the war 
front (he visited with Admiral Sherman and 
General Collins)—^is Rear Adm, Robert 
Pierce Briscoe, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations, in charge of our fleet’s readiness, 
with a first-hand report for you. 

Admiral Briscoe. When the North Korean 
Reds invaded South Korea on June 25 the 
Navy had 19 combatant ships stationed in 
far-eastern waters—1 carrier, 2 cruisers, 12 
destroyers, and 4 submarines. Today we 
have more than 150 combat ships in the bat¬ 
tle area, and their numbers are being con¬ 
stantly strengthened. These additional 
forces are required to support the United 
Nations’ effort in Korea and to maintain a 
neutrality patrol in the Straits of Formosa 
in accord with the President’s order to pre¬ 
vent attack upon Formosa by the Chinese 
Communists or attack upon the mainland 
by Nationalist China. While no action has 
occurred in this area to date, an effective 
force must be in readiness there, since Korea 
and Formosa are separated by some 900 miles. 
For the surface Navy in Korea, two separate 
and distinct problems are presented. On the 
west coast the shore line is ragged and 
treacherous, dotted with hundreds of islands, 
and honeycombed with coral reefs, shoals, 
uncharted sand bars, and mud flats. More¬ 
over, the tidal range on this co-ast is extreme¬ 
ly high—varying from 20 to 30 feet—whereas 
on the east coast the shore line is straight, 
the land falls abruptly into the sea, and 
there is deep water right up to the shore 
with a very small tidal range. 

On the west side of Korea, therefore, the 
problem of our surface vessels in blockading 


the coast, furnishing gunfire support for our 
troops, and ui bombarding railways, roads, 
and supply points is complicated by these 
geographic features. We have solved this 
problem by an effective liaison between our 
heavy ships, our coastal craft, patrol air¬ 
planes and carrier aircraft. The United Na¬ 
tions naval forces—^which consist not only of 
our own Navy, but vessels from France, Eng¬ 
land, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, and, of course. South Korea— 
are everyday drawing the noose tighter and 
tighter around the enemy’s throat to the 
extent that no enemy waterborne traffic is 
in existence. On the east coast, the Navy 
has an ideal, tailor-made job. As I said, on 
this coast the water is deep and our cruisers 
and destroyers can get in close and use their 
big guns with excellent effectiveness. Here 
the coastal road and railway hugs the shore¬ 
line as it runs northward. We have been 
able to operate off this coast with cruisers 
and destroyers and to close this artery at 
will—demolishing tunnels and bridges, and 
shooting up any troops or convoys that 
chance to come down it, either day or night. 
One of the most favorable comments I can 
give you as the result of my trip to Korea 
is the splendid coordination that has been 
worked out between Army units ashore work¬ 
ing with our Navy offshore. Four destroy¬ 
ers, you see, have the same fire power as an 
entire battalion of artillery, and in terms of 
hot metal they can deliver three times the 
weight of shells in the same period of time. 
For example, in the Yondok-Pohang area, 
the Army units ashore asked for naval gun¬ 
fire support. Sometimes a naval gun can hit 
a target that an artillery piece ashore can¬ 
not touch. Recently in Pohang the Com¬ 
munist troops were hugging a side of a hill 
out of range of mortars, where Army artil¬ 
lery couldn’t touch them. So the Army con¬ 
trol party called for naval gunfire support. 
We moved in off the beach and were able to 
splatter the reverse slope with shellfire, and 
effectively broke up numerous enemy attacks 
before they got underway. As the tide of 
of the Korean war eventually turns, this ef¬ 
fective, working liaison between our foot 
soldiers ashore and our United Nations Navy 
will become stronger and more effective. The 
war in Korea has been eloquent evidence 
that American sea power, properly balanced 
with land and air power, is vital against an 
enemy which itself has no navy. 

(The voice of President Truman: ‘Tn less 
than 8 weeks, five divisions of United States 
troops have moved into combat, some from 
bases more than 6,000 miles away. More 
men are on the way. Fighting in difficult 
country, under every kind of hardship, Amer¬ 
ican troops have held back overwhelming 
numbers of Communist invaders. Our naval 
and air forces have been carrying the attack 
to military bases and supply lines of the ag¬ 
gressors.”) 

Robert McCormick. But while we are at¬ 
tacking the supply lines of the aggressors, 
our own supply lines must be kept flowing 
with equipment by men expert in the art of 
logistics—men like the Director of Logistic 
Plans for the Navy-Rear Adm. Harry Thur- 
ber. 

Rear Admiral Thurber. There is nothing 
mysterious or new about logistics. We can 
recall Napoleon’s brief description of logis¬ 
tics—an army marches on its belly. Supply 
of the inner man is only one phase of logis¬ 
tics. It is a sizeable item. For example, 
ships of the Navy—directed Military Sea 
Transportation Service have carried to Korea 
some 10,000 tons of combat rations for our 
ground forces. Including, among other items, 
2,000,000 pounds of canned bacon, 3,000,000 
pounds of canned beef and gravy, and over 
1,000,000 pounds of luncheon meat (or Spam 
to those who remember). Today, logistics 


deals with production of weapons and equip¬ 
ment, procurement and storage of materiel, 
transportation of personnel and supplies, 
construction of shore facilities to support 
the military forces, and maintenance of 
equipment. In short, logistics is the art of 
supplying the means to win a war. 

When Korea was invaded, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force had military personnel, tanks, 
ships, aircraft, and stockpiles of supplies 
available in the Western Pacific. These were 
not enough to fight the campaign v/e faced, 
but they proved sufficient to dela 3 ^he on- 
rushing Reds. Additional support for our 
thin line had to be supplied from the con¬ 
tinental United States, 5,000 miles away. 
For the Korean operation, fighting support 
of that magnitude had to be carried largely 
by sea. At the outset a highly praiseworthy 
airlift speeded personnel and critical items 
t) the battle area, at a rate of over 75 tons 
a day. Sea transport soon augmented this 
by over 12,000 tons a day. In the first 
month, the sea line carried to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force over 40,000 personnel; 
over half a million tons of cargo—^from tanks 
and bulldozers to ammunition for the Navy’s 
devastating shore bombardments, Air Force 
and Navy bombs and rockets for long-range 
bombing and machine-gun ammunition; 
and over 2,000,000 barrels of fuel—aviation 
gasoline, motor gasoline, Diesel oil, fuel oil, 
and just plain grease. By way of compari¬ 
son, the sea line supplied in July the equiva¬ 
lent of a train of 600 coaches, 6,000 boxcars, 
and 10,000 tank cars, all loaded to capacity. 
Or, if you want to count fuel alone, sea 
transport initially carried fuel that would 
fill the Empire State Building three times. 
This mammoth logistic task was accom¬ 
plished by the combined efforts of all hands. 
During July our supply pipeline to the Par 
East was large. In August, this pipeline 
was much greater in size. In September and 
October it will expand even more. You 
might ask—^what have we got left if another 
Korea develops, or a widespread war occurs? 
I can only answer that we are making every 
effort to meet such a situation. This means 
that we all, as taxpayers, must contribute 
to that effort. We all must contribute to 
our fighting increased military efforts as in¬ 
surance that we and our children will not 
be forced to exist their way, but will con¬ 
tinue to live our way. 

(The voice of President Truman: *‘We be¬ 
lieve the invasion has reached its peak. The 
task remaining is to crush it. Our men are 
confident, the United Nations command is 
confident, that it will be crushed.”) 

Robert McCormick. And a good part of 
that confidence that we will crush the North 
Korean invaders is born of havoc wrought 
upon the enemy by the Navy’s air arm. For 
an informative statement of what we are 
accomplishing in Korea with our carrier jets 
and helicopters—as well as some hitherto un¬ 
revealed information on Navy air rockets— 
meet the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Air, Vice Adm. John H. (Long John) 
Cassady. 

Vice Admiral Cassady. The Korean war 
has demonstrated once again the importance 
of sea power. Even though North Korea has, 
relatively, no Navy, it is obvious how im¬ 
potent we would be in Korea without our 
Navy. You will remember that one of the 
greatest sea battles in history—Okinawa— 
was fought against a Japan which by that 
time had lost its navy. Every military leader 
is continually trying to strike a happy medi¬ 
um between new weapons and old weapons. 
It can be disastrous to cling too long to old 
weapons and old methods—and it can be 
equally disastrous to convert too soon to 
new weapons. We are constantly striving 
to find that happy medium. It is true that 
our carrier task forces still cling to those 
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century-proven old weapons—mobility and 
surprise—and we cling to our old method 
oi close coordination of air-group attacks. 
However, built around these timeless axioms 
of warfare, we have modernized and greatly 
increased our effective striking power since 
World War II. First of all, we are now using 
jet aircraft on our carriers in Korea. Their 
performance has been amazing. The 600- 
mile-per-hour Grumman is now proving its 
mettle. This fighter packs a heavy rocket 
wallop in addition to its four 20-mm. ma¬ 
chine guns. It can carry a sizable bomb 
load. Launched from carriers operating off 
the coast of Korea the Panthers are able 
to spend hours over their targets. 

Another innovation since the last war has 
been the helicopter. These peculiar looking 
air vehicles are now very much in evidence in 
Korea, both ashore and with our ships. In 
addition to their combat missions, such as 
artillery and ship gunfire spotting, many 
GI’s owe their lives to the timely rescues 
made by these “windmills.” Many a downed 
airman snatched out of the water or from 
isolated territory behind the enemy lines 
prefers to call this contraption “angel.” Per¬ 
haps the most red hot weapon in use today 
is the entirely new tank-busting gadget 
called the “ATAR.” Here is a weapon which- 
is a perfect illustration of service unification. 
Early in the current conflict reports reached 
the Pentagon that our rockets were bouncing 
off enemy tanks, doing little or no damage. 
The experts in the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance 
had been playing around with some ideas 
and thought they had a ready answer. The 
Inyokern workers set up a “made by hand” 
assembly line and in 7 days produced this 
rocket. Two days later these rockets were in 
Japan being used by Air Force pilots against 
North Korean tanks. The second shipment 
went to marine pilots on a Navy aircraft car¬ 
rier off Korea. The first eyewitness report 
from a marine pilot said that shortly after 
the rocket hit a Red tank there was an in¬ 
tense explosion from within and the tank 
burned furiously. I cannot tell you how 
much armor this rocket penetrates, but more 
than a foot of steel won’t stop it. Needless 
to say, this rocket is no longer hand made, 
but it is in mass production. These new de¬ 
velopments enable us to do a better job. Our 
closely knit attacks are getting results by 
hitting hard at the enemy’s air power, his 
supply lines, his troop concentrations. We 
now have several aircraft carriers off Korea. 
They are hitting factories today, bridges to¬ 
morrow. They are continually expending 
strong effort in direct support of ground 
troops. With the Air Force they are assuring 
that no enemy aircraft reaches a position 
from which our forces, our supplies, our com¬ 
munications can be attacked. The marine 
squadrons operating from carriers and land 
bases are concentrating almost entirely on 
the close support of troops. Our land-based 
and sea-based patrol squadrons are again 
proving their worth. That scoreboard you 
have just seen is all that is necessary to point 
out that your Navy is again on the firing line 
and doing its part in the defense of'your 
country. 

Robeet McCokmick. Thus the Nation, 
America—as top Navy and civilian officials 
have come before you to report, moves into 
the sixty-first day of the war—and this, at 
the close of a week which only 5 years ago 
saw the victory that we hoped would bring 
peace to the Pacific. As our newspapers now 
regularly list our casualties in Korea, it is 
fitting that we think upon the final words 
of our President. 

(The voice of President Truman: “The 
task which has fallen upon our beloved coun¬ 
try is a great one. In carrying it out we ask 
God to purge us of all selfishness and mean¬ 
ness, and to give us strength and courage for 
the days ahead.”) 


Robert McCormick. Until we turn our 
cameras upon the Nation again next week 
for another teledocumentary, this then, 
against the background of battlefront Korea* 
is Robert McCormick putting a period on 
your fourth Battle Report, Washington. 


A Tribute to the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Thurs¬ 
day, August 31. it was my pleasure to at¬ 
tend the practice firing of the One Hun¬ 
dred and Ninth Antiaircraft Artillery 
Brigade which was in training at Camp 
Haven, outside Sheboygan, Wis. Seeing 
those Illinois boys in action, seeing the 
only antiaircraft artillery unit which 
protects Chicago, gave me a tremendous 
feeling of pride in the guard units of the 
48 States. 

The One Hundred and Ninth did an 
outstanding job of marksmanship in 
blasting away at targets towed by planes 
of the Michigan National Guard and 
airplanes of our own dear Wisconsin 
Air Guard. I ash unanimous consent 
that the text of a statement which I have 
prepared on this subject be printed at 
this point in the body of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. 

There being no objection, Mr. Wiley's 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

The Minute Men of America 

(By Senator Alexander Wiley) 

Mr. President, in the Appendix of tbe Con¬ 
gressional Record on page A6344 may be 
found tbe text of an address which I deliv¬ 
ered the previous Thursday night in the 
Armory at Sheboygan, Wis., before some 3,300 
Wisconsinites and members of the Illinois 
National Guard, their friends and families. 

The experiences which I had in beholding 
the teamwork of the One Hundred and 
Ninth AAA Brigade will long be remem¬ 
bered. As I peered through the binoculars 
watching the powerful 90 millimeter antiair¬ 
craft guns firing away at aerial targets, and 
as the ground shook with the tremendous 
concussion of the firing of these weapons, I 
felt that I was truly watching America’s min¬ 
ute men of 1960. They were in the inspiring 
tradition of the men who went out from 
their homes to the battlefields of Concord and 
Lexington in order to protect all that they 
held dear. 

To me it is almost a miracle that citizens 
working in a wide variety of occupations 
practically the entire year can don Army 
uniforms and within a minimum of time, 
click in brilliant military precision with 
modern weapons at guard training. 

I want to pay well-deserved tribute to the 
outstanding commander of the One Hundred 
and Ninth AAA Brigade, my good friend, a 
great American, Brig. Gen. Julius Klein. In 
all my years of observing the handling of 
military units, I have never seen a general 
look after the needs of his men so closely, 
so carefully, and so effectively. 


When I came on Thursday, the 31st, the 
troops had been operating for practically 
seven continuous days in unusual heavy 
rains, but in spite of the unfavorable 
weather conditions, in spite of high winds 
and mud, the boys really did a great job, and 
the people of Illinois can well be proud of 
them. 

TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 

On August 30, General Klein sent a message 
to his former commanding officer in the 
Pacific, one of the truly towering figures in 
all of American history, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I should like to quote from that 
message at this point: 

“ScAp Tokyo, Japan. 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur: Five years ago 
today you redeemed your pledge to the Amer¬ 
ican people by accepting the surrender of the 
Japanese aggressors and erased the shame of 
Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, and Bataan. We 
who were privileged to serve with MacArthur, 
as were many members of my command, will 
cherish that high accolade forever. The 
citizen soldiers of the One Hundred and 
Ninth Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade salute 
you today and wish you well. We salute you 
as our great battle commander, whose mili¬ 
tary and moral courage mark the most glor¬ 
ious chapter of our history and also as a 
great statesman. God bless you and permit 
you to come home soon with victory and 
honor for a well-deserved rest. A grateful 
America awaits your coming. 

“Julius Klein, 
**Brigadier General,** 

General MacArthur cabled back: “Thanks 
and deepest appreciation for your inspiring 
message.” 

I know that the response from Tokyo must 
have been a tremendous thrill to all the 
officers and members of the One Hundred 
and Ninth, when one considers the fact 
that at that very moment United Nations 
Commander Gen. Douglas MacArthur was en¬ 
gaged in one of the most trying battles of his 
life in defense of the beachhead around 
Pusan. 

WISCONSIN’S WARM HOSPITALITY 

The people of Wisconsin in the surround¬ 
ing area showed to the visiting Illinois boys 
the traditional hospitality which has become 
a hallmark of Wisconsin tradition. The fine 
newspapers like the Sheboygan Press, the 
Manitowoc Herald-Times, the Two Rivers Re¬ 
porter, did an outstanding job of carrying 
accounts of the Illinois visit, as did of course 
the great press of Chicago, Ill. 

On Thursday evening, the 31st, the troops 
convoyed into Sheboygan where they were 
treated to a professional show of wonderfully 
wholesome entertainment by a cast headed by 
the famous Willie Shore. This fine comedian 
highlighted an all-star review which gave to 
the boys of the One Hundred and Ninth the 
high type of entertainment which they so 
well deserved after their gruelling training. 
This is symbolic of the job done by American 
show business at the present time and dur¬ 
ing the First and Second World Wars, in 
keeping high the morale of our fighting men. 

My own address that evening was preceded 
by comments by General Klein and by those 
of a great executive of a great State, the 
Honorable Dwight H. Green, former Governor 
of Illinois. There were also brief comments 
by the distinguished chief of staff of the Illi¬ 
nois National Guard troops, Brig, Gen. Ken¬ 
neth Buchanan, who spoke on behalf of the 
commanding general, Maj. Gen. Richard 
Smykal, who had joined with us in observing 
the training, but who had to return to his 
State. 

distinguished visitors 

Among other distinguished guests at that 
day and other days* sessions were an out¬ 
standing Jurist, Judge Robert Crowe, for¬ 
merly of the Hlinqis Supreme Court (whose 
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own lad. Second Lt. THomas G. Crowe, is 
an aide to General Klein); Mr. Benjamin 
Weintraub. president of the Chicago Motor 
Coach Co.; and Mr. Allen P. Gellmann, presi¬ 
dent of the Elgin-American Co., of Elgin, Ill. 
The last-named leader came to this country 
as a humble immigrant and his record of 
achievement in his adopted land—achieve¬ 
ment in creating jobs, achievement in giving 
high-quality goods to the American public, 
achievement In philanthropic and humani¬ 
tarian endeavors—^is the type of inspiring 
saga which features American life. 

CONCLUSION 

r look back to my experience at Camp 
Haven with deep pride because I recognize 
that all over America young men and their 
commanding ofdcers are in training today, 
ready, prepared, awaiting the call to duty. 
They are taldng time out from their lives 
in evening training sessions at armories and 
in summer encampments in order to be pre¬ 
pared for any emergency which may arrive. 

I have devoted this much attention in de¬ 
tail to this particular training encampment 
because I feel that it is emblematic of the 
very finest in American National Guard life. 
In paying tribute to General Klein and his 
boys, I feel that I am also indirectly ex¬ 
pressing the gratitude of my heart and the 
hearts of the American people for every mem¬ 
ber of the National Guard in Wisconsin and 
all of the other States. God bless you each 
and every one, and if you are called into Ped- 
eral service, may you return safe and sound 
and with the satisfaction of a job well done. 


Tribute to Wilkes County, N. C. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OP NOETH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 8 {legislative day 0 / 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record, a letter from 
the president and manager of the Wilkes 
Chamber of Commerce, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., addressed to the editor of the 
American magazine, New York, with ref¬ 
erence to a recent article appearing in 
the American magazine, entitled “Mil¬ 
lions in Moonshine.” 

This letter is in answer to the many 
misrepresentations appearing in this 
magazine article. The author of the 
article in the magazine ignored the facts 
and indulged in extravagantly magnify¬ 
ing the production of liquor, evidently 
for the purpose of making a good story. 

This article does a grave injustice to 
one of the best counties in North Caro¬ 
lina and to one of the finest sections in 
our whole country. The people of Wilkes 
County are intelligent, independent, in¬ 
dustrious, and self-reliant, and the coun¬ 
ty has very fine agricultural and indus¬ 
trial resources which have been devel¬ 
oped and are now in a fiourishing and 
prosperous condition. 

It is unfortunate that writers of arti¬ 
cles in magazines would seize upon some 
incident and magnify it out of all pro¬ 
portion so as to discredit a fine com¬ 
munity. 

In order to correct these false impres¬ 
sions, I am offering this letter from the 


officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Wilkes County giving the facts. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wilkes Chamber op Commerce, Inc., 

North WiUcesboro,N. C., September 4,1950. 
Mr. Sumner Blossom, 

Editor, the American Magazine, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: In a joint meeting of officers and 
directors of the Wilkes Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, along with representatives of the town 
of North Wilkesboro and the Wilkes County 
commissioners, we were directed by this 
group to write you this letter regarding an 
article appearing in the September 1950 issue 
of the American magazine, entitled “Millions 
in Moonshine,” by Vance Packard. We note 
that Mr. Packard is a member of your edi¬ 
torial staff, and presume that he wrote this 
article under the auspices and direction of 
th 3 American magazine. Is this true? 

It is quite evident from this article that 
Mr. Packard and the American magazine were 
not interested in giving a true picture of the 
type of people and activity of Wilkes County. 
Instead, it appears that the purpose of this 
article is to smear Wilkes County, to glorify 
the work of the ATU agents, and to greatly 
overplay the liquor business, almost exclud¬ 
ing from his article the predominant com¬ 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural activities 
of the county. 

Prom what source did Mr. Packard get his 
information, and what concrete evidence 
does he have to support such condemning, 
ridiculous, and far-fetched statements as— 

1. “The backbone of this woodland county’s 
economy is the manufacture and sale of illicit 
whisky, which Is a multimillion-dollar in¬ 
dustry.” 

2. “You see more bustling prosperity, with 
fewer visible signs of productive capacity to 
account for it, than youTI find anywhere else 
in the United States.” 

3. That “high-tailed cars” are a trade-mark 
of Wilkes County. 

4. That “there is even an occasional small 
furniture or coffin factory.” 

5. That in going over the county you find 
“an occasional chicken farm, orchard, or saw¬ 
mill.” 

6. That it is typical to find the Wilkes 
county people living in Daniel Boone-type 
cabins, with luxurious, high-powered cars, 
with the men counting money running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and plan¬ 
ning new distributing outlets for the moon¬ 
shine, while barefoot women do the plowing. 

7. That you can smell fermenting moon¬ 
shine mash while standing in a churchyard; 
that by walking from Antioch Church near 
Wilkesboro in almost any direction you will 
find a still, or the remains of one, before 
going a mile. 

8. That “much of the backwoods land in 
Wilkes County is owned by undivided estates 
or by nice old ladies in Winston-Salem who 
haven’t been in the county for years.” 

9. That “souping up cars for the moon¬ 
shine trade is a major industry within itself 
in the county and keeps many garages busy.” 

We challenge Mr. Packard, or any other 
person connected with the American maga¬ 
zine, to come to Wilkes County and show us 
proof of the statements listed here. Mr. 
Packard was quite right when he wrote that 
the chamber of commerce would never admit 
that the backbone of Wilkes County’s econ¬ 
omy is the “manufacture and sale of illicit 
whisky,” because, frankly, such a statement 
is a gross inaccuracy, as the facts in this reply 
will indicate. Furthermore, since your mag¬ 
azine went to the trouble of sending Mr, 
Packard to Wilkes County to collect informa¬ 
tion, apparently almost exclusively from the 
ATU agents, would your magazine likewise 
be interested in sending Mr. Packard back to 
this county so that some of our citizens 


might show him other phases of our activity, 
particularly as it applies to the type of people 
and the agriculture, industry, and commerce 
carried on by these people. May we now fur¬ 
nish you with a little factual information 
pertaining to these statements we have enu¬ 
merated, which either Mr. Packard did not 
take the trouble to find out about, or did not 
consider spectacular or dramatic enough to 
have what he considered the necessary reader 
appeal? 

Pertaining to statements (1), (2>, (3), and 
(4) enumerated in this letter, why did Mr. 
Packard choose to omit, or to make insig¬ 
nificant, such information about Wilkes 
County as— 

A. The timber and forestry resources and 
furniture manufacturing: In 1947 approxi¬ 
mately 200 sawmills in Vi^ilkes County cut 
more than 46,000,000 board feet of lumber 
for commercial purposes and 73,000,000 board 
feet for all purposes. This county is reported 
to have led the State that year in the num¬ 
ber of sawmills, and is still one of the leading 
counties in North Carolina from the stand¬ 
point of timber resources. In connection 
with timber, located in the North Wilkesboro 
area we have 14 manufacturing plants en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of furniture and 
.building supplies. (This is what Mr. Pack¬ 
ard refers to as “an occasional small furni¬ 
ture or coffin factory.”) Including the value 
of Wilkes County’s 303,100 acres of wood¬ 
lands as a timber resource, the return to the 
timber owners, to the sawmill operators, to 
the furniture and building material manu¬ 
facturers and to the hundreds of workers 
employed in these plants is in actuality a 
multimillion-dollar business, and, by com¬ 
parison, makes the liquor business seem in¬ 
finitesimal. 

B. Poultry industry: Wilkes is ranked 
either the first or second county in North 
Carolina in the poultry industry, and one of 
the leading areas of the South. This county 
produces about 35 to 40 percent of the State’s 
entire poultry supply. This industry, in¬ 
cluding sale of poultry, eggs, and feed, and 
the amount of poultry used for home con¬ 
sumption, amounts to about $35,000,000 per 
year. (This is what Mr. Packard refers to as 
“an occasional chicken farm.”) 

C. Fruit growing: The thermal belt which 
extends through Wilkes County is regarded 
as one of the finest apple-growing areas in 
the Nation, and produces some of the finest 
quality apples from the standpoint of flavor 
and color that can be found anywhere. 
Wilkes is the largest producing county of the 
famous Brushy Mountain area, which in 1948 
sold for commercial purposes approximately 
850,000 bushels of apples, and which this 
year is reported to have one of the best and 
largest crops in its history. (This is what 
Mr. Packard refers to as “an occasional 
orchard.”) 

D. Dairying and livestock: Within the last 
few years Wilkes County has shown a 
marked increase in milk production and the 
raising of livestock. Wilkes Is reported to 
now have more than 7,000 milk cows with 
an annual production of nearly 30,000,000 
pounds of milk. In addition to two other 
dairy processors (Woodside and Meadow 
Brook) located in the county, Coble Dairy 
Products, Inc., one of the largest milk proc¬ 
essors in the South, has a modern plant 
located in Wilkesboro worth approximately 
$150,000. Mr. Packard completely ignores 
this phase of our economy, except for the 
inference that when local farm women call 
these 7,000 cows, it is usually to warn of the 
approach of Federal revenuers. 

In addition to the timber, poultry, fruit, 
dairying, and livestock interests of Wilkes 
County, the records of the Census Bureau, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
show that In 1939 there were 30 industries in 
Wilkes County, and that in 1947 this num¬ 
ber had increased to 61—slightly more than 
100-percent increase. None of these Indus- 
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tries include the liquor industry referred to 
in the article, but do include in addition to 
the manufacture of furniture and building 
suDDlies, industries engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of mirrors, dairy products, soft 
drinks, textiles, foundry products, mills 
and mill parts, processed poultry, concrete 
products, pottery, ice, etc. Statistics from 
the United States Census Bureau reveal that 
in 1949 the income from payrolls in Wilkes 
County was $11,300,000; the value of manu¬ 
factured products was $15,400,000 for the 
year ending May 31, 1950; in 1949 the retail 
and service sales amounted to $21,300,000. 
The average wholesale sales in the county 
are about $25,000,000 annually. Although we 
are proud of our existing industries, com¬ 
mercial and agricultural development, v/e 
still have room for a great deal more and 
will gladly welcome and cooperate with any 
appropriate, desirable industry which might 
be brought into this area. 

If you will inquire of the officials of the 
Southern Railway System, we believe they 
will inform you that their branch line to 
north Wilkesboro is one of the best branches 
of the Southern Railway System from the 
standpoint of freight tonnage. Also, this 
area is served by some 40 to 50 separate 
lines of motor truck carriers. You will find 
by thorough investigation that an insignifi¬ 
cant amount of this freight carried by the 
railroad and these commercial truck carriers 
is sugar and fruit jars used in making liquor. 

Regarding statement No. 5 on page 1, re¬ 
ferring to high tailed cars as a trade-mark 
of Wilkes County is about like finding one 
bad apple in a barrel of good apples, and 
labeling the whole barrel rotten. The same 
goes for Mr. Packard’s ballyhoo about soup¬ 
ing up cars for the moonshine trade being a 
major industry within itself. 

As to statement No. 6, we don’t know how 
long Mr. Packard visited in Wilkes County, 
but from the mouths of persons who have 
lived here for many years, we don’t find such 
conditions at all typical, and, in fact, it is 
rather difficult to find a situation which, by 
the wildest imagination, even remotely re¬ 
sembles the one described. 

Referring to statement No. 8, the Wilkes 
County tax supervisor completely refutes 
this statement, and informs us that the 
great majority of backwoods land in Wilkes 
is owned by persons with timber and furni¬ 
ture manufacturing interests, or farmers— 
not by undivided estates or nice, old ladies 
in Winston-Salem. 

If Mr. Packard and the American magazine 
wished to present a factual, fair, and com¬ 
plete picture of Wilkes County, they could 
not have ignored the many fine things being 
done by our schools, churches, civic organi¬ 
zations, agricultural agencies, chamber of 
commerce, and others to stimulate and im¬ 
prove the general welfare and. standard of 
living of the people of Wilkes County. 

In citing this information, it is not our 
Intent or desire to overlook and ignore the 
fact that Willies County has its weaknesses 
and some things of which we are not very 
proud. However, we believe you will find 
some undesirable conditions prevailing in 
any county or metropolitan area; yet, we 
don’t believe it is fair to any locality to label 
it by overplaying and dramatizing such con¬ 
ditions to the almost complete exclusion of 
progressive and desirable aspects of that lo¬ 
cality, We believe that you will find that 
most of the people of Wilkes County appre¬ 
ciate fair, unbiased publicity portraying the 
true life of its people as a whole. If the 
American magazine should be interested in 
writing a story giving all-round coverage to 
the industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
people of Wilkes, the chamber of commerce 
will be most happy to cooperate with you and 
will enable you to make a thorough study of 
the county. 

Incidentally, and by coincidence, Collier’s 
(September 9 issue) carries an article about 


the poultry industry of Gainesville, Ga., en¬ 
titled “Chickens in the Wind.” Will you 
and your editorial staff please read and reread 
this article so you may contrast between the 
objectives of the writer of this article and 
those of Mr. Packard in his article, Millions 
in Moonshine. Wilkes County could have 
appropriately been the scene for such a poul¬ 
try article. 

What does the American magazine propose 
to do about this biased, unfavorable, and 
derogatory publicity it has given Wilkes 
County? Are you willing to retract the 
false and damaging impression given by your 
article. Millions in Moonshine, by publishing 
another article on Wilkes County giving pro¬ 
portionate coverage to the other aspects of 
our economy? 

Very truly yours, 

Paul Osborne, 

President. 
Tom S. Jenrette, 

Manager. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the situa¬ 
tion in China and Korea today is the 
direct result of the action of Secretary 
Acheson and his State Department ad¬ 
visors. It is the natural consequence of 
stubbornly following a mistaken policy in 
the Par East. Our present debacle in 
Asia could and should have been antici¬ 
pated. It was not anticipated because 
our State Department experts—^Acheson, 
Lattimore, Jessup—deliberately closed 
their eyes to facts presented to them 
more than 2 years ago. They refused 
to listen to the advice given them hy 
such outstanding authorities on Asia as 
Generals MacArthur, Chennault, and 
Wedemeyer, men who had had long first¬ 
hand experience in connection with the 
Asiatic situation; Dr. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States; William C. BuUitt, a former 
American Ambassador to Russia; and 
many more that might be named. These 
men, all with first-hand knowledge of 
the situation developing in Asia, issued 
warnings that, if heeded, would have 
prevented the mess we have in Asia to¬ 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, who is responsible for 
the situation in the State Department? 
The answer of course is the man who 
appoints the State Department heads; 
the man who has the final say-so in all 
foreign policy matters; the man who has 
full and complete responsibility for any 
and all mistakes because he has full au¬ 
thority, and one cannot have full au¬ 
thority and shirk full responsibility. 

In the final analysis, therefore, Presi¬ 
dent Harry Truman is responsible for 
the present debacle in Asia; he is the one 
who has been making the final decisions 
to write off Manchuria, China, Korea, 
Formosa, as not vital or necessary to our 
defense line in Asia; and then overnight, 
without a moment’s notice, he ordered 
General MacArthur to send troops to de¬ 
fend South Korea. 


This sudden reversal on the part of the 
President is a confession that he had 
been wrong in his attitude concerning 
Asia; that he had been following bad ad¬ 
visers on matters concerning Asia; that 
he now sees his mistakes and recognizes 
the fact that they were serious, costly 
mistakes; and that now he has decided 
to rectify those mistakes at the cost of 
thousands of American lives, and billions 
of tax dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, as a logical result of this 
sudden conversion, of his right-about 
face in Asia, President Truman should 
now cut loose from the men who have led 
him astray and select new advisors on 
Asiatic problems, men who have had long 
first-hand experience with the problems 
of the Far East. The American people 
expect the President to make a change 
in the State Department very soon, and 
they hope and pray that the change, 
when made, will be a wise one. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
taken from the Tulsa Tribune of Satur¬ 
day, August 26, 1950, entitled “Stupid 
or Dishonest?” is a very clear exposition 
of how we got into the mess in Asia and 
it also places the responsibility upon the 
proper shoulders. Because I am in full 
accord with every statement in the edi¬ 
torial. I include the same as a part of 
my remarks today. It follows: 

Stupid or Dishonest? 

(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

A little army of gallant American boys, 
heavily outnumbered and outgunned, have 
fought a brilliant action of withdrawal in 
Korea, True to their American traditions, 
our soldiers over there have been brave. The 
reason for our defeats in that foreign and un¬ 
necessary war is not the fault of our soldiers. 
Their military masters have for years made 
every effort to impress upon our Government 
in Washington the obvious encroachments 
made by communistic imperialism in Asia, 

Who then is responsible for the series of 
blundei's that have made the Korean cam¬ 
paign disastrous? Disastrous because we 
now talk of a war over there that will last at 
least a year. And there are threats of other 
Asiatic wars being hurled at us like Pearl 
Harbor surprises. 

The American people themselves have 
blundered into electing a government that 
is not smari enough to outwit the murder- 
minded men of Moscow. 

Some weeks ago the President of the 
American people assured us that the pros¬ 
pects for peace were never brighter. What 
a fool statement. 

What kind of a Secretary of Defense have 
we in Mr. Johnson who so recently boasted 
that “should Russia attack us at 4 o’clock 
we would be ready to meet her at 5.” Did he 
lie, or Is he that dumb? 

What kind of a guardian of our national 
security is our Secretary of State who over¬ 
rules our military chiefs of staff and General 
MacArthur, and who said that Formosa is 
none of our business? Somehow it becomes 
some of our serious business when foreign 
armies explode against us. 

"What kind of defenders have we who spoke 
so happily of new and irresistible weapons 
which were not even in blueprints when 
they assured us that they had stockpiles of 
them? Our officials have lied to us. 

Are our citizens now alerted enough to be 
alarmed? Are we ready to be as valiant as 
citizens as our sons are .as soldiers? Our boys 
are dying because we have listened to politi¬ 
cal liars. 

It is the irrefutable fact that it was our 
New Deal diplomacy that gave Russia the free 
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hand in Asia and allowed China to be over¬ 
run by communism. And even now the New 
Deal’s fair-haired Asiatic expert, Owen Latti- 
more, insists we should admit the Commu¬ 
nists of China into the councils of the United 
Nations, 

The tragic inadequacy of Mr. Truman, the 
incompetencies of Mr. Acheson, and the 
dumbness of Mr. Johnson are only some of 
the outrages we have voted upon ourselves 
by putting New Dealism into our National 
Capitol. 

Military unpreparedness and the wanton 
waste of our taxpayers’ money to build up 
armies to oppose us are only part of the 
products of our own voting. 

The bugles blow and the drums rattle. 
Hopeful youths, who should be engaged in 
building self-reliant lives, are on foreign soil. 
They are being compelled to lay down their 
life ambitions, lay down life itself, because 
we voters have not been smart. 

It has not been our national leaders who 
have alerted us. It has been the Communists 
who awaken us with surprise attack. It is the 
Communists right here at home, protected by 
our New Deal leaders. They have placed us in 
Jeopardy. 

Who would have guessed 20 years ago that 
in the Congress of the United States there 
would arise the need for a Committee on 
Un-American. Activities? 

This committee started o’ut with little 
money and less encouragement to look into a 
few specific cases that seemed unimportant. 
But this committee in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives has survived ridicule and re¬ 
buff. Its labors have grown because the 
work before it became alarming. By 1939 
this Committee on Un-American Activities 
grew to a position of first rank, and today it 
is the most discussed of all our congressional 
activities. 

What has happened that in the confines of 
our own geographic limits, among our own 
voting citizens, there should be such traces 
of treason and sedition that we have to be 
concerned more about our enemies here at 
home than our enemies abroad? 

Why did Franklin Delano Roosevelt, when 
seeking the Presidency for the fourth time, 
mark that committee’s chairman, Mr. Dies, 
for purge? Why did the politically aggressive 
Mrs. Roosevelt mark that committee’s secre¬ 
tary, Robert Stripling, for a purge of her 
own? Why did this President’s politioaEy ac¬ 
tive wife try to get her protegd, Joe Lash, into 
the naval intelligence when the Navy would 
not have him because of the record that Mr. 
Dies’ committee had found against that chap? 
Why was a Hiss defended by two Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 
Where is Hiss now? Enjoying liberty on bail. 
And the legal machinery of our Nation is 
more concerned with legal colons and com¬ 
mas than in bringing a betrayer of public 
trust to the punishment a traitor deserves. 

That Judith Coplon. Another running 
around out on bail. And the mischief which 
such untrue citizens have done is now killing 
our boys in Korea and it is threatening the 
very life of our country. 

If we, the people, are so stupid that we 
allow political charlatans to move us into 
defenseless positions we are certain to lose 
ail the freedoms that once made us the great¬ 
est power on. earth. Not until we elected 
these charlatans to public office have we 
grown so weak that now we talk of enduring 
wars. And while cur boys are being drafted 
we have politicians asking for our votes In 
November to send them to Congress to sus¬ 
tain the New Deal and Fair Deal operators of 
outrage. 

We cannot be impressive abroad when we 
are no longer impressive here at home. We 
are a benevolent people by tradition. We 
have taxed ourselves to feed the starving 
Hindus, Poor creatures. We have taxed 
ourselves to give money and materials to 
the French and to the English to see each 
in turn trade our gifts to our enemies. We 


are hated abroad when we should be re¬ 
spected and loved for our generosity. But 
ve cannot be respected abroad if we fail to 
respect ourselves. 

We elected a little man to a big job. He 
has put little men into big jobs. Our boys 
are dying in battles that never should have 
been. They are dying in a war that could 
have been prevented. By draft we are now 
draining the yout3\ of the land because we, 
the people, have not been smart enough to 
elect honest men who are capable of being 
leaders. Men honest enough to investigate, 
repudiate and punish the Pendergast type 
of ballot-box stuffers and election thieves. 

It is no longer a party matter. We are not 
interested in whether a candidate calls 
himself a Republican or a Democrat. It is 
time the people demanded that every candi¬ 
date who seeks a seat in Congress answer: 
Are you with us or are you against us? Are 
you an American or are you an irresponsible 
apologist for these outrages? 

Time was, and not so long ago, when we 
were self-reliant enough to rid ourselves of 
our enemies here at home. We have been 
led Into a criminal indifference to our ene¬ 
mies here, and everywhere. 

We, the people, have been gullible victims 
of political charlatans. We have lost our 
self-reliance. Are we smart enough now to 
vote our freedoms back? 


Crusade for Freedom Movement 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include the following statement which 
I made at Holyoke, Mass., on September 
6,1950, and the text of a speech by Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower, launching the Crusade 
for Freedom movement: 

For several weeks I have been doing every¬ 
thing in my power to obtain the facts about 
the specious and vicious Communist peace 
propaganda known as the Stockholm peace 
petition and have reported those facts in 
Congress and to my constituents. I have 
been greatly encouraged by the outstanding 
action taken by the press and radio of the 
First District of Massachusetts and of the 
Nation in advising the public of the full 
facts. The clear and decisive actions taken 
by organizations of Americans, including our 
farm organizations, our labor organizations, 
our veterans organizations and our civic or¬ 
ganization have been most effective. 

While I had hoped and have urged that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs take 
prompt action upon the resolution which I 
introduced, expressing congressional con¬ 
demnation of this Stockholm peace petition 
and alternative constructive action by pa¬ 
triotic Americans who sincerely wish to work 
for peace in this world, in view of my ex¬ 
perience, 1 am not particularly confident that 
such action will be taken. I regret that, 
and shall continue my efforts to provide such 
a recommendation for the American people. 

However, I have read the text of the ad¬ 
dress by General Eisenhower Monday night 
in Denver, lauiiching the Crusade for Free¬ 
dom movement. It contains so much of last¬ 
ing value not only to all Americans but to 
all people in the world who are still free 
that I am making arrangements to have it 
made available to anyone in the First Con¬ 
gressional District upon request to my office. 
This Crusade for Freedom is headed by an¬ 
other great American, Gen. Lucius Olay. The 


plea has been made to each of us in the 
words of General Eisenhower that “Your 
dollar or dime will help him (General Clay) 
provide the means of bringing the truth to 
a region vital to our welfare.” It will make 
it possible to expand an existing and power¬ 
ful voice which is now in operation in west¬ 
ern Germany, known as Radio Free Europe. 
General Eisenhower said: “The Crusade For 
Freedom will provide for the expansion of 
Radio Free Europe into a network of sta¬ 
tions.*’ Then he went on to say—and I am 
sure this will appeal to everyone in the first 
district—that “They will be given the 
simplest, clearest charter in the world: ‘Tell 
the truth.’ For it is certain that all the sur¬ 
face-bright but core-rotten promises of com¬ 
munism to the needy, the unhappy, the frus¬ 
trated, and the down-trodden cannot stand 
against the proven record of democracy and 
its day-by-day progress in the betterment 
of all mankind. The tones of the Freedom 
Bell, symbol of the crusade, will echo through 
vast areas now under blackout.” I cannot 
urge too strongly that each of us make this 
crusade a matter of individual and personal 
interest. First, we can Insure its complete 
success by making certain that we and all 
our friends and neighbors sign the freedom 
scroll. Certainly some of us can volunteer 
to circulate it throughout our communities. 
Next, I know that everyone in the first dis¬ 
trict will welcome the opportunity of giving 
something toward the program of the Cru¬ 
sade For Freedom. I hope that it can be 
made a matter of major importance for our 
veterans organizations, our civic clubs, our 
farm organizations, our labor organizations, 
our schools and, in fact, every group in the 
district. While ample funds are necessary, 
I am convinced that it is even more im¬ 
portant that everyone in the district be given 
an opportunity to participate and that the 
pennies of school children are just as im¬ 
portant as the dollars of adults, 

Finally, this can well be a means of pro¬ 
viding a ringing answer to the efforts of 
those few traitors In our midst who have 
been sponsoring and circulating the Com¬ 
munist peace petition with the announced 
purpose of presenting the signatures of mil¬ 
lions of Americans to the United Nations on 
October 24. 

Text op General Eisenhower’s Address in 

Denver Launching the Crusade for Free¬ 
dom Movement 

Americans are dying in, Korea tonight. 
They are dying for ideals they have been 
taught to cherish more than life itself. 
But it will be written and said tonight in 
Warsaw, in Prague, in Moscow, that they 
died for American imperialism. 

Unfortxmately, millions of people will be¬ 
lieve this devilish libel against American 
soldiers, who have taken up arms in defense 
of liberty. A second time in a tormented de¬ 
cade, Those millions will hear no other ver¬ 
sion but a hissing, hating tirade against 
America. We think it incredible that such 
poison be swallowed; but those people, be¬ 
hind and beyond the iron curtain, have seen 
so much political wickedness and cold¬ 
blooded betrayal, such godless depravity 
in government that they find it harder to 
believe in our peaceful intent and decent 
motives than in the calculated and clever 
lies that communism is spreading every hour, 
every day, through every broadcast and 
newspaper that it controls. 

CAMPAIGN op hatred 

' This slander against our purposes and 
our men in Korea is merely one example of 
the campaign of hatred that is being waged 
against America and freedom around the 
globe. We face not only ruthless men, but 
also lies and misconceptions intended to 
rob us of our resolution and faith within 
and of our friends throughout the world. 
Communists teach that America is a vi- 
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clous enemy of humanity. They have em- 
barhed upon an aggressive campaign to 
destroy free government, as in the young 
Republic of Korea; because regimentation 
cannot face the peaceful competition of free 
enterprise. 

The Communists leaders believe that, un¬ 
less they destroy our system, their own sub¬ 
jects, gradually gaining an understanding 
of the blessings and opportunities of liberty, 
will repudiate communism and tear its dic¬ 
tators from their positions of power. They 
know that free labor and management con¬ 
sistently out-produce communism in the 
material things that humans need and want, 
and hold out a superior appeal to man’s spir¬ 
itual aspirations. They know that, for the 
mass of humanity, America has come to 
symbolize freedom, opportunity, human 
happiness. They have a mortal fear that 
this knowledge will penetrate eventually to 
their own people and others in the world. 

Communistic aggression, inspired by fear, 
carries with it the venom of those who feel 
themselves to be inferior. This accounts for 
the depth of their hatred, and the intensity 
of their thirst for power. 

To destroy human liberty and to control 
the world, the Communists use every conceiv¬ 
able weapon; subversion, bribery, corruption, 
military attack. Of all these, none is more 
insidious than propaganda. Spurred by this 
threat to our very existence, I speak tonight 
as another private citizen, not as an ofScer of 
the Army, about the Crusade for Freedom. 
This crusade is a campaign sponsored by 
private American citizens to fight the big lie 
with the big truth. It is a program that has 
been hailed by President Truman, and all 
others who have heard of it, as an essential 
step in getting the case for freedom heard by 
the world’s multitudes. 

Powerful Communist radio stations inces¬ 
santly tell the world that we Americans are 
physically soft and morally corrupt; that v/e 
are disunited and confused; that we are sel¬ 
fish and cowardly; that we have nothing to 
offer the world but imperialism and exploita¬ 
tion, 

JAMMING tactics 

To combat these broadcasts the Govern¬ 
ment has established a radio program called 
the Voice of America. But the Communist 
stations overpower it and outflank it with a 
daily coverage that neglects no wave length 
or dialect, no prejudice or local aspiration, 
weaving a fantastic pattern of lies and 
twisted fact. They confound the listener 
into believing that we are warmongers; that 
America invaded North Korea; that a Russian 
invented the airplane; that the Soviets, un¬ 
aided, won World War II; and that the secret 
police and slave camps of communism offer 
humanity brighter hope for the future than 
do self-government and free enterprise. 

We need powerful radio stations abroad, 
operated without Government restrictions, to 
tell in vivid and convincing form about the 
decency and essential fairness of democracy. 
These stations must tell of our aspirations 
for peace, our hatred of war, and our con¬ 
stant readiness to cooperate with any arid 
all who have these same desires. 

Only then can We counteract the Commu¬ 
nist deceits that are being spread with every 
weather, crop, and news report. 

One such private station—^Radio Free 
Europe—is now in operation in western Ger¬ 
many It daily brings a message of hope and 
encouragement to a small part of the masses 
•of Europe. 

The Crusade for Freedom will provide for 
the expansion of Radio Free Europe into a 
network of stations. They will be given the 
simplest, clearest charter in the world: ‘^Tell 
the trulii.” For it is certain that all the 
surface-bright, but core-rotten, promises of 
commimism to the needy, the unhappy, the 
frustrated, the down-trodden, cannot stand 
against the proven record of democracy and 
its day-by-day progress in the betterment of 


all mankind. The tones of the Freedom Bell, 
symbol of the crusade, will echo through vast 
areas now under blackout. 

In this battle for truth, you and I have 
a definite part to play during the crusade. 
Each of us will have the opportunity to sign 
the freedom scroll. It bears a declai'ation of 
our faith in freedom, and of our belief in the 
dignity of the individual who derives the 
right of freedom from God. Each of us, by 
signing the scroll, pledges to resist aggres¬ 
sion and tyranny wherever they appear on 
earth. Its words express what is in all our 
hearts, your signature on it will be a blow 
for liberty. 

GENERAL CLAY DIRECTOR 

My friend, Gen. Lucius -'.ay, one of our 
great Americans, is directing the crusade 
for freedom. Your dollar, or dime, will help 
him provide the means of bringing the truth 
to a region vital to our welfare. 

Even we, ourselves, sometimes overlook or 
forget factors of the utmost importance in 
the global situation, and which have direct 
bearing on our own security and prosperity. 

Most of us have been enjoying a long 
week end, terminating in this day dedicated 
to free American labor. How depressing it is 
to realize that on this Labor Day, 1950, one- 
third of the human race works in virtual 
bondage. In the totalitarian countries, the 
individual has no right that the state is 
bound to respect. His occupation is selected 
by his masters, his livelihood is fixed by 
decree, at the minimum which will give him 
strength to work another day. His pleasures 
and his thoughts are restricted to those of 
glorifying the bonds that hold him in servi¬ 
tude. 

MUST MEET THREAT 

Because representative labor leaders of 
America know the record of communism in 
beating down labor, they have long been In 
the forefront of those fighting the spread of 
this vicious doctrine. But communism goes 
further than the exploitation of labor. Un¬ 
less the Individual accepts governmental 
mastery of his life and soul, he can be con¬ 
victed without trial; he can be executed 
without right of appeal; he can be banished 
to live out his life in a slave camp. 

The people behind the iron curtain have 
no conception of a free press, or free dis¬ 
cussion, or of our right to go to a church 
of our own choosing, or any church at all. 
Their schools and periodicals are little more 
that propaganda mills. The people know 
nothing except that which their government 
says they should know, and the effort to learn 
more is punished promptly and without 
mercy. 

This is what the Soviet planners contem¬ 
plate for all the world, including America. 

Wo must meet this threat with courage 
and firmness. Unless we look, with clear and 
understanding eyes, at the world situation 
of today, and unless we meet with dynamic 
purpose the issues confronting us, then we 
will lose the American birthright. The sys¬ 
tem of government established by our fore¬ 
fathers will disappear, the sacrifices of Amer¬ 
ican patriots will have been in vain. The 
world will go back to the days of master and 
slave, of darkness, ignorance and savagery. 
The American record, from Washington to 
the day of disaster, would be only a blank 
page in history. 

We, American citizens can assure that this 
will never happen to us if the fervor of our 
devotion to freedom is equal to the serious¬ 
ness of the threat. Amid these dangers, per¬ 
sonal participation by each in public delib¬ 
eration and activity is necessary to our 
safety. Each must make it his responsibility 
to see that we remain strong morally, intel¬ 
lectually, materially. Our material strength 
must comprise a healthy, devoted and pros¬ 
perous population, high productivity, finan¬ 
cial stability, and such military power as 
can meet aggression on respectable terms. 


Young and old, business, labor, professional 
men, 150.000,000 of us must rally as one man 
behind our country and freedom. America 
is exactly as strong as the initiative courage, 
understanding and loyalty of the individual 
citizen. 

The die has been cast in Asia, but we are 
in no limited conflict. Free Europe, strug¬ 
gling for moral and economic recovery, is still 
a tempting target for predatory military 
force. We must give real support to all 
aspects of the military aid program and re¬ 
examine, at once, our troop strengths in 
critical areas. 

SPARTAN FRUGALITY 

All this means that we must resolutely 
tighten our belts, both nationally and indi¬ 
vidually. We must insist upon facing up to 
the task of paying for the accomplishment of 
these vital measures, else the Soviets will 
take heart from their success in bringing us 
further inflation and closer to economic ruin. 

V/e must have efficiency and economy in all 
governmental expenditures; and we must 
concentrate all our resources to assure vic¬ 
tory in this bitter and probably prolonged 
struggle. Until it is won we must practice 
Spartan frugality in all nonessential mat¬ 
ters, so that we may make the greatest pos¬ 
sible contribution to the defense of our way 
of life. All lesser considerations must wait. 
We cannot tolerate politics as usual any more 
than we can tolerate business as usual. 

Success in such national crises always re¬ 
quires some temporary and partial surrender 
of individual freedom. But the surrender 
must be by our specific decision, and it must 
be only partial and only temporary. It must 
be insui’ed that, when the crisis has passed, 
each of us will then possess every right, every 
privilege, every responsibility and every au¬ 
thority that now resides in an American cit¬ 
izen. It would do no good to defend our lib¬ 
erties against communistic aggression and 
lose them to our own greed, ignorance, or 
shiftless reliance on bureuacracy and the 
Federal treasury. 

In the dangers and trials ahead, our ulti¬ 
mate security lies in the dynamic purpose 
and unshakable unity of the United States 
and the free world, a unity that depends 
upon common understanding of and com¬ 
mon veneration of freedom. But these can 
live only where there Is access to the truth. 
Thus truth becomes our most formidable 
weapon, a weapon that each of us can help 
forge through the Crusade for Freedom. 

And let us never forget that for those who 
have lost freedom there is no price or cost 
or sacrifice that can even faintly reflect its 
value. But it is still the core of America’s 
boundless heritage. It will remain so for as 
long as we, plain American citizens, are ever 
ready to guard it with vigilance and defend 
it with fortitude and faith. 


Symbols of Immortality 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
James Patrick McGovern, of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., has written a poem entitled 
“Symbols of Immortality.” In times like 
these, when spiritual leadership is doubt¬ 
ed, when materialism obscures our ideals, 
and when war and a highly mechanic 
civilization blind us to the kinship of man 
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and nature, it is fitting for us to be 
thoughtful. I ask unanimous consent 
that this poem be inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Symbols op Immortality 
Our immortality shines on the earth, 
Mirrored by the poet, prophet, seer, 

And all whose genius makes their vision clear 
To marvel at our universe and birth. 

As long as nature is the home of man, 

And skies are more than dust and light alone, 
And human minds reach to the farthest zone 
Of thoughts and dreams beyond our finite 
span— 

So long no science chains us to the sod. 
So long our earth-born beauty transcends 
clay. 

The joy and sorrow, the faith and hope, 
which sway 

Life are so heartfelt and so true that God 
Must be both our creator and our guide, 

And in His image we are deified. 

—James Patrick McGovern, 


Fourteen Unanswered Questions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30,1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during a re¬ 
cent visit to my district I was beseiged 
with questions about the conduct of our 
Government in Washington. 

The American people are deeply wor¬ 
ried. They are asking questions, but 
they are not getting answers. I could 
not answer many of them because I have 
raised similar questions myself and have 
never been able to get the answers from 
the administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting some examples because 
they disclose how gravely concerned our 
people are regarding the world situation 
and the course of events in Washington, 
The questions follow: 

First. What happened to the $95,000,- 
000,000 spent on national defense since 
World War II? 

Second. Why did only $1 out of every 
seven defense dollars go for combat 
equipment between 1946 and 1950? 

Third. Why did President Truman 
limit the Air Force to 48 groups when the 
Republican Eightieth Congress ordered 
the Air Force expanded to 70 groups? 

Fourth. Why, if communism was a 
menace in Asia, were there only 6 Gen¬ 
eral Pershing tanks, only 30 propellate 
(tactical) combat planes, only 1 aircraft 
carrier, and not a single combat marine 
in the Japanese area when we entered 
the Korean conflict? 

Fifth. Why did President Truman on 
December 15, 1945, officially announce 
that unless our ally, China, admitted 
Communists to its Government China 
would get no more American aid? 

Sixth. Who was best serving Amer¬ 
ica—the administrations which for 50 
years defended the open door in China, 
or the Truman administration, which 
abandoned China to Soviet exploitation? 


Seventh. Why, when Congress had 
voted $10,600,000 military aid for South 
Korea 8 months earlier, had South Korea 
received only $200 worth of Signal Corps 
wire when the Communists struck, June 
25? 

Eighth. Whose advice was the admin¬ 
istration following when it asked last 
year for $150,000,000 in economic aid for 
South Korea—that of its long-time ad¬ 
viser, Owen Lattimore, who said in July 
1949 that ^‘The thing to do is let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it—Whence the recommenda¬ 
tion of a parting grant of $150,000,000”? 

Ninth. Why did Secretary of State 
Acheson virtually invite the Communists 
to take Korea, Formosa, and the balance 
of China by announcing January 12, 
1950, that they were beyond our “defense 
perimeter”? 

Tenth. On what basis did President 
Truman declare—only 27 days before or¬ 
dering American troops into Korea— 
that we were closer to a permanent peace 
“than anytime in the last 5 years”? 

Eleventh. Which was wiser—the ad¬ 
ministration’s appeasement policy that 
enabled Russia, in the 5 years after 
World War H, to extend its domination 
from 170,000,000 people to 800,000,000 
people, or Republican insistence on a 
firm anti-Communist policy? 

Twelfth. After the Korean Commu- 
nists are pushed back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, then what? 

Thirteenth. What will the administra¬ 
tion do in Asia in the future—return to 
appeasement? 

Fourteenth, What hope can there be 
for peace under this administration? 


Complaints Against the Military Sea 
Transportation Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, supple¬ 
menting my remarks of September 1 
with regard to the manner in which the 
Military Sea Transportation Service is 
building up a shipping fleet of its own 
and manning this fleet with unscreened, 
inexperienced crews, I want to call the 
attention of Congress to a letter which I 
have just received, from Mr. Vince Ma¬ 
lone, president of the Marine Firemen’s 
Union. Mr. Malone’s letter points out 
the manner in which the offices of the 
United States Employment Service and 
the California Unemployment Compen¬ 
sation Insurance Agency are being used 
to perform the functions of a press gang 
in obtaining crews for MSTS operated 
ships. The tactics described by Mr. Ma¬ 
lone are certainly a violation of the 
rights of the seamen so impressed. Such 
treatment is a poor reward for the whole¬ 
hearted cooperation given by the mari¬ 
time unions and their members in this 
crisis. The preferential treatment of 
suspected subversives which Mr. Malone 


mentions is likewise to be condemned. 
The enactment of the Knowland amend¬ 
ment to the social security bill prevents 
the Secretary of Labor from dealing with 
this situation as it should be dealt with. 
The congressional investigation which I 
demanded on September 1 is more than 
ever needed, in view of these facts. 

Mr. Malone’s reference to the sinking 
of the Benevolence, in connection with 
Mr. Harry Lundeberg’s statements in his 
letter printed with my September 1 re¬ 
marks, also merits serious thought. Mr. 
Malone’s letter follows: 

Marine Firemen’s Union, 

San Francisco, Calif., August 30, 1950. 
Hon. John P. Shelley, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have a couple of problems 
that we would like you to work on. 

The first is the question of MSTS bearing 
down on our men who desire to ship on ves¬ 
sels that are covered by union collective-bar¬ 
gaining agreements. 

You are well familiar with the reasons why 
our men do not want to sail on MSTS ships. 
There is a difference in conditions, notably 
the $7.50 per month which is paid on every 
job by steamship companies to our welfare 
fund. 

Furthermore, our men have been through 
a very rough period during which, if they did 
not have unemployment insurance to fall 
back on, many of them would have starved. 
They feel that when the crisis is over—which 
possibly might be by next spring—there will 
be a mass tie-up of ships, and they will be 
out on the street again. They want the 
cushion of unemployment insurance to tide 
them over. 

The situation is that the MSTS employ¬ 
ment office here calls the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service, stating that they have a 
number of jobs available in certain cate¬ 
gories. Sometimes the number of jobs is 
specified, and, we understand, at one time 
they did specify 30 jobs in the engine-room 
department. The USES, which has no quali¬ 
fied seamen waiting around, then notifies the 
California unemployment compensation of¬ 
fice. 

The compensation office then gives the 
men a referral card to go down to MSTS. 
This referral card is not a job assignment— 
merely a referral. In many cases our men 
tell them where to stick the card, and un¬ 
employment insurance checks are stopped as 
of right now. 

When our men go down to 33 Berry Street 
they stand in line for several hours, are 
questioned somewhat superciliously, and are 
told that their qualifications, etc., will be 
checked, and they will be called on in due 
course. From 2 to 5 weeks later they may 
receive a note calling them to report for as¬ 
signment. If they then turn it down the un- 
employment-compensation people are noti¬ 
fied and they are chopped off unemployment 
insurance. 

In other words, if a man wants to chisel 
he can accept a referral card and keep on 
drawing his unemployment compensation for 
several weeks and then get dropped when he 
turns a job down. 

The victims of this species of blackmail are 
mainly the members of the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific and Marine Firemen’s Union. The. 
MSTS want no part of anybody from the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, so the M. C. and 
S. swampers go on drawing their unemploy¬ 
ment compensation because they are poor se¬ 
curity risks, while our guys are given the 
well-known bird. 

We think that with the continual uprise 
of manning requirements on ships under our 
agreements we shortly will have to make 
strenuous efforts to go out and recruit back 
those men who dropped out of the union 
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cause of poor shipping conditions and who 
have written in by the hundreds asking for 
the opportunity to ship. 

Whafc is happening is that while we are 
£Cjuav^?king like hell for ships, stating we have 
a fine pool of men to draw on, MSTS is trying 
to press gang our men. Eventually, when we, 
in turn, need men the MSTS people will 
raise their hands in holy horror and say, 
“What the hell were those so-and-sos crying 
afc ut; they have no men to ship.” 

You know that the average American will 
cooperate in helping to win the war, but if 
he is blackjacked around, then he is not so 
keen to throw in his wholehearted support. 

We ourselves are wiling to work night and 
day to rustle up the men to keep our ships 
moving, but we think it is a bum deal when 
our men and the sailors are given this rat 
race while the perks over in the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards get what is tantamount to pref¬ 
erence on unemployment insurance because 
they are tainted with the label of subversive. 

We think you should also stress the neces¬ 
sity for funds to adequately prepare the ships 
in the reserve fleets. The old adage “penny¬ 
wise and pound foolish” was never better 
exemplified than in the present emergency. 
Many vessels which have been pulled out 
from the boneyard have been delayed be¬ 
cause of necessary repairs. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
chartered the Belgium Victory In New York, 
and, coming around, she had condenser 
trouble and had to put in at Norfolk for 
repairs. 

The Purdue Victory, chartered by the 
Chamberlin Co., was taken out in the Gulf. 
Her economizers went haywire and she had 
to be escorted back by towboats. 

The Cuba Victory, of American President 
Lines, was delayed 3 days in the Canal. 

The main’trouble on practically all these 
ships seems to be that some overzealous soul 
was carried away with the idea of putting 
consol oil in and on everything. They even 
filled the boiler feed lines, boilers, etc., with 
this oil, which meant that it took from 4 to 
6 days to steam out the lines and boilers, 
and even at that there are pockets of oil left 
which raise hell with the boiler tubes, con¬ 
densers, etc. 

It would appear that when laying these 
ships up in the future such brain waves 
should be tossed in the ash can. It should 
be readily apparent that with the amount of 
money spent to recondition these ships and 
the delays, it would have been much wiser to 
have taken care of this a year or so ago. 

Finally, there is the matter of the crash 
between the Mary Luckenbach and the 
Benevolence, The Mary Luckenbach is an 
NMU ship. We have an agreement with the 
Luckenbach Gulf people, but the NMU have 
the agreement with the Luckenbach North 
Atlantic outfit. 

Looking at it from a more or less unbiased 
viewpoint, we wonder what the Mary Luck¬ 
enbach was doing over in the wrong side of 
the channel, why each ship was going full 
speed ahead in the fog, and why no fog horns 
were blasting by each vessel; and why the 
Benevolence failed to get her lifeboats off. 

We happened to have one of our men who 
was a member of the crew of the Benevolence, 
He told us that he was in the engine room at 
the time of the crash, and when he got up 
on deck everything was in‘confusion. Only 
one lifeboat was lowered, and he lowered it. 
There was a great deal of confusion and no 
one around to give orders. 

If the ship had been hit several hundred 
miles offshore, the loss of life would have 
been terrific, I do not think there is any 
ship afloat—Navy or merchant ship—that 
would not have been able to get a flodfc of 
lifeboats over and have life rafts, etc., slung 
in the water to take care of the biggest ma¬ 
jority cf the people on the ship. 


Another puzzle is the delay of an hour and 
a half in the case of the Mary Luckenbach 
lowering her lifeboats. 

It seems to me that some of the gold braid 
should be yanked off the officers on both 
vessels. It would do them good to sail in 
the bilges for a while. 

With best wishes. 

Yours truly, 

V. J. MALONE, President, 


Tbis Is No Time for Politics as Usual 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sevteinber 1,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the sine die adjournment of 
Congress at this time. I realize to re¬ 
main in Washington places every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress at a disadvantage in his 
campaign for reelection. It gives an 
opponent a distinct advantage because 
he has an open field to carry on his 
campaign. However, no matter what the 
effect may be it is the duty of Congress 
to remain at the post of duty ready and 
willing to do whatever it can to supple¬ 
ment the heroic service being rendered 
by our boys at the fighting front in Ko¬ 
rea. We should not put personal in¬ 
terest above the performance of duty. 
The boys in Korea cannot adjourn to 
return home, neither should we do so. 

This is no time for politics as usual. 
The situation is such that all must think 
and act in terms of the national wel¬ 
fare. We are faced with a situation so 
serious that it approaches crisis propor¬ 
tions. There is only one course for voters 
to follow in the coming election. That 
course requires us to cast aside all 
thoughts of partisan politics and think 
seriously of the conditions that now face 
our Nation. Are we satisfied with those 
conditions? No. Who could be satisfied 
when our boys are dying in Korea, out¬ 
numbered and ill-equipped, all of which 
is the result of a bungling, wasteful and 
extravagant administration. The pres¬ 
ent administration has spent our tax 
money to make jobs for faithful party 
workers instead of weapons and equip¬ 
ment that would give us security against 
an aggressive communistic movement, 
and, enable our boys now on the fighting 
line to have a chance for their lives. 

The people are asking why are we 
short of tanks, aircraft, artillery, weap¬ 
ons and munitions? What has been 
done with the billions of dollars appro¬ 
priated by Congress since World War 
II? Why are a mere handful of cour¬ 
ageous boys, inadequately equipped, ex¬ 
pected to do the work of what requires 
an army of well equipped, trained men 
in numbers sufficient to meet the vast 
forces that now confront our fighting 
men? Why didn’t the President and his 
military advisers know the danger that 
existed and prepare to meet them? It 
seems unbelievable that our administra¬ 
tion leaders did not know of the vast mil¬ 


itary preparations that were under way 
in North Korea. The truth is that under 
the leadership of Hiss, Lattimore, and 
all the other advisers of that kind, the 
Administration has not been willing to 
come to grips with communistic aggres¬ 
sion and treat it in a realistic wa-y. 

The unparalleled extravagance and 
profligate waste of the present admin¬ 
istration has long been a source of worry 
to thoughtful citizens. It has now 
caught up with us. We are in the midst 
of a great emergency and find ourselves 
in short supply of everything that we 
need to maintain our national security 
and make an aggressive stand against 
communism. 

Furthermore, we find to our sorrow 
that the coddling attitude of our admin¬ 
istration toward communism has en¬ 
couraged it to raise its ugly head in 
Korea, and, as a result our boys are dying 
there in a valiant effort to uphold our 
principles against great odds. Who is re¬ 
sponsible for this sad state of affairs? 
Think it over. Should any administra¬ 
tion guilty of such blundering be kept in 
control of our Government? The call 
goes out to the people of this Nation, re¬ 
gardless of political affiliation, to drive 
Communists, fellow travelers, pinks and 
Reds out of Government, and, to help in 
the effort to provide a defense that will 
give a sense of security to our people. 

We must do all within our power to 
remove from our Government the theory 
that communism is only a *‘red herring.” 
We must acknowledge it as the danger 
it is, and, strike it hard. Realizing that 
patriotism is not the asset of any one po¬ 
litical power the call goes out to all, re¬ 
gardless of party affiliation, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, to join hands and 
remove this menace from our midst. Let 
us show to the world that the spirit of 
America is not dead but liveth. 


Resolutions of the Department of At- 
kansas, the American Legion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON.E. C.GATHINGS 

OF AEUkANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sevteinber 1,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Arkansas State Department of the 
American Legion recently held its State 
convention in Little Rock, Ark. Many 
significant and timely resolutions were 
adopted during the course of the meet¬ 
ing. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I include 
the full text of these resolutions: 

Whereas the Civil Service Commission's 
regulations covering section 12 of the Vet¬ 
erans' Preference Act of 1944, as amended, 
provide veterans must be fully qualified to 
gain precedence over a nonveteran serving 
under the same type of appointment, the 
American Legion feels that this fully quali¬ 
fied clause has been overlooked by some Fed¬ 
eral agencies and has virtually nullified the 
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Spirit and intent of Congress and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion in providing appropriate prefer¬ 
ence for veterans in cases of reduction-in- 
toce; and 

Whereas the Federal Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion has recently slightly modified the fully 
qualified clause dealing with reduction-in- 
force regulations, it is the opinion of the 
American Legion that current regulations are 
not adequate to protect the interest in the 
reduction-in-force procedure and should he 
further strengthened to provide that prefer¬ 
ence employees who meet the minimum qual¬ 
ification requirements of a position held hy 
a non-veteran employee has the legal right 
to displace a nonveteran employed in the 
particular assignment: Now, therefore, he it 

Resolved "by the Arkansas Department, the 
American Legion, in convention assembled at 
Little Rock, Ark., August 20-22, 1950, That 
the Civil Service Commission he requested to 
further modify its reduction-in-force regu¬ 
lations so as to further comply with the spirit 
and intent of section 12 of the Veterans’ Pref¬ 
erence Act of 1944, as amended, and that all 
reduction-in-force appeals filed with the 
Commission during the period that this fully 
qualified clause v/as in the regulations may 
be either reopened hy the veteran or read¬ 
judicated hy the Commission on the basis 
of whether the veteran meets the minimum 
qualifications of the position in question. 

Whereas present laws and regulations do 
not provide for relief or aid to the widow 
and minor children, or minor children of de¬ 
ceased veterans of World War II, unless such 
deceased veteran was drawing disability com¬ 
pensation at the time of death: and 

Whereas the highly sacrificial nature of 
the services rendered to this Nation during 
World War II hy veterans thereof requires 
the Government of this benevolent country 
to discharge a duty to the widows and minor 
children of deceased veterans of World War 
ir, and to keep their widows and minor chil¬ 
dren from hunger and want: Now, therefore, 
be It 

Resolved by the Arkansas Department, the 
American Legion in convention assembled at 
Little Rock, August 20-22, 1950, That w© 
memorialize the Congress of these United 
States to enact laws and provide for regu¬ 
lations hy which the widows and minor chil¬ 
dren of'deceased veterans of World War II 
shall he entitled to assistance from this be¬ 
nevolent Nation in order to keep them from 
hunger and want in recognition of the high 
nature of the services rendered as befitting 
the benevolence of a Nation now enjoying 
the benefits of the services rendered by those 
who now sleep in death. 

Whereas the regional office of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration in Little Rock is widely 
scattered because of inability to obtain 
enough suitable floor space in any single 
building, causing added expense in opera¬ 
tions and inconvenience to war veterans; and 

Whereas consolidation of the Regional 
Office Medical Division with the VA hospital 
has been efficient and economical in many 
cities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas Department, the 
American Legion in convention assembled at 
Little Rock, Ark., August 20-22, 1950, That 
we do hereby urge the transfer and coordina¬ 
tion of the medical division of the Little Bock 
region office to the new General Medical 
and Surgical Hospital insofar as it is prac¬ 
tical and will work to the best Interest of 
war veterans. 

Whereas thousands of veterans who have 
Initiated their training and have been forced 
to discontinue their training, through no 
fault of their own, and others who have 
entered or completed a basic training pro¬ 
gram, such as prelaw and premedical courses 
and basic academic courses preparatory to 


vocational courses, will not as a result of 
overcrowding of schools be enrolled in the 
advanced phase of their training as of July 
25, 1951; and 

Whereas Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended, provides that an eli¬ 
gible veteran must have initiated his course 
of training by July 25. 1951, or four years 
after the date of his discharge, and contains 
no requirement, either written or implied, 
that a veteran must be physically in training 
on July 25, 1951, or 4 years after the date 
of his discharge, and remain in continuous 
training thereafter; and 

V/hereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
published a regulation which states that an 
eligible veteran must have commenced and 
actually be pursuing his course of education 
or training on July 25, 1951, or the date 4 
years after his discharge, whichever is later; 
and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration reg¬ 
ulation is directly contradictory to the lan¬ 
guage and intent of public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress and will prevent thousands 
of worthy veterans who have initiated their 
training or completed the preparatory phase 
of their training from completing training 
necessary for the attainment of their occu¬ 
pational objective: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Arkansas Department, 
the American Legion in convention assem¬ 
bled at Little Rock, August 20-22, 1950, re¬ 
spectfully recommends that the Congress of 
the United States amend the statutes to 
clearly express its intent regarding the vet¬ 
eran’s right to training after July 25, 1951, 
to provide that an eligible veteran who has 
initiated his course of training by July 25, 
1951, or 4 years after the date of his dis¬ 
charge, whichever is later, may continue his 
training continuously or intermittently, full 
time or part time, until completion of his 
education or training and attainment of his 
occupational objective or the exhaustion of 
his entitlement or until July 25, 1956, which¬ 
ever is earliest, provided that the veteran’s 
training shall continue to be satisfactory. 

Whereas it has been called to our attention 
that the War Department is closing, or plan¬ 
ning to close 18 of our veterans hospitals, and 
curtail the facilities of many others; and 

Whereas, the present facilities cannot ade¬ 
quately care for the veterans who now need 
hospitalization, as many are on the waiting 
list who need attention: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
national convention assembled at Los An¬ 
geles, Calif., October 9 to 12, 1950, go on rec¬ 
ord as being opposed to the closing of any 
veterans hospitals, or the curtailment of any 
existing facilities until the veterans who are 
now in need can be adequately care for. 

Whereas the laws governing military secrets 
and the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States of America have become obso¬ 
lete under the progress of the Nation, and 
under existing law the Constitution and the 
construction of the Constitution is permit¬ 
ting its own destruction. Foreign enemies 
and American citizens under the influence of 
foreign agents are tr 3 dng to destroy America 
and the American way of life and are claim¬ 
ing protection under the Constitution and 
laws pertaining thereto, while they are de¬ 
stroying the very instrument under which 
they cry for protection: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Arkansas Department of the 
American Legion in convention assembled at 
Little Rock, August 20-22, That the national 
legislative committee of the American Legion 
be requested to prepare and submit to the 
Congress of the United States of America bills 
which would provide in effect that— 

1. Any person or persons who shall know¬ 
ingly and willfully transmit either verbally 
or in writing, either directly or indirectly 
any military information to a foreign coun¬ 
try, or ibs representative or agent, shall be 


guilty of treason and when so found, shall be 
sentenced to death. 

2. Any person or persons who shall aid or 
abet agents or representatives* of any foreign 
country, either directly or indirectly, against 
the peace and dignity of the United States of 
America, if found guilty shall be sentenced 
to 5 years at hard labor, and fined not less 
than $5,000. 

3. Any person or persons who shall publish 
or cause to be published any information 
pertaining to secret military projects, except 
upon the written authority of the National 
Security Council, shall be sentenced to not 
less than 5 years and not more than 10 years, 
and fined not less than $2,500. 

4. Congress enact legislation making all 
evidence obtained by the FBI through wire 
tapping or any evidence obtained by dicta¬ 
phone, admissible as evidence only in cases 
applying to the above acts and such other 
acts as the Congress may deem expedient. 

Whereas this Nation is again engaged in 
warfare: and 

yv hereas the members of our Armed Forces 
are again subject to the perils and danger of 
war; and 

Whereas it has been the policy of the 
American Legion to assist all disabled'com¬ 
rades, their widows and dependents; and 

Whereas it is only right and proper that 
since this country is again engaged in war¬ 
fare and the members of • our Armed Forces 
subject to all the perils and incidents that 
go with such combat and warfare, that all 
of our comrades who have been members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
since the beginning of hostilities with Korea 
should be accorded all the privileges and 
benefits of the GI bill of rights: Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na^ 
tional convention assembled at Los Angeles, 
Calif., October 9-12, 1950, That the so-called 
GI bill be amended by an act of Congress 
to include within the terms of said bill all 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who served between the beginning of 
hostilities with Korea and the cessation of 
such hostilities. 

Whereas unemployment is always a threat 
to veterans; and 

Whereas it is growing increasingly evident 
that the international situation will bring 
about increased civilian employment in 
which Government funds will be expended; 
and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, does not include the cov¬ 
erage of veterans preference with prime con¬ 
tractors who operate with Federal funds: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State Department, the 
American Legion assembled in convention at 
Little Rook, Ark., August 20-22, 1950, That 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as 
amended, be further amended to the effect 
to include prime contractors who operate in 
whole or in part with Federal funds must 
give preference to all qualified veterans, and 
that the Congress be requested to give au¬ 
thority to an appropriate Federal agency for 
the agency for the administration of this 
preference requirement. 

Whereas the Hoover Commission on Gov¬ 
ernment Reorganization recommends that 
veterans’ preference In Federal employment 
be sharply curtailed by dividing applicants 
for employment in four categories and merely 
give veterans’ preference within the respec¬ 
tive categories to which they are assigned; 
and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission further 
recommends that veterans' preference in 
cases of reduction in force be further cur¬ 
tailed; and 

Whereas the adoption of such a plan would 
result in the discharge of thousands of vet- 
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erans, and would also lessen opportunity in 
the future for the appointment of veterans 
in Federal service; and 

Whereas the present principles of veter¬ 
ans* preference has been in existence for 
over 70 years and not only have veterans 
benefited from such preference but also the 
whole concept of public service; Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sate Department of 
the American Legion assembled in conven¬ 
tion at Little Rock, Ark., August 20-22, 1950, 
wish to strongly oppose all recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission which would 
either directly or indirectly weaken veter¬ 
ans* preference In Federal employment. 

Whereas the present needs for maximum 
production require the utilization of all our 
human resources and affords an opportunity 
for the placement of physically handicapped 
veterans in Government employment; and 

Whereas physically handicapped veterans 
should have an opportunity to utilize their 
abilities and at any time earn a livelihood; 
and 

Whereas the provisions of the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended, are cir¬ 
cumvented in numerous instances, particu¬ 
larly in service-connected disability prefer¬ 
ence : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved "by the State Department of the 
American Legion in convention at Little 
Rock, Ark,, August 20-22, 1950, That we re¬ 
affirm our stand on preference in selection 
of preference eligibles to fill existing open¬ 
ings in all Government jobs; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That adequate congressional ac¬ 
tion be sought to safeguard the disability 
preference by requiring that the Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission give service-connected disa¬ 
bility candidates for civil-service appoint¬ 
ment a full explanation in the case of rejec¬ 
tion for appointment, and that the Civil 
Service Commission be granted legal au¬ 
thority to require the protesting Federal 
agency to employ the veterans passed over, 
providing a Civil Service Commission deems 
the specific reason for such passing over in¬ 
adequate. 

Whereas most younger veterans have not 
yet been able to accumulate sufficient ex¬ 
perience and seniority to protect them in 
lay-offs; and 

Whereas age restrictions imposed by many 
employers present serious obstacles to older 
veterans now needing employment; and 

Whereas for these reasons veterans are suf¬ 
fering severe and stringent economic handi¬ 
caps more widespread than those incurred by 
others; and 

Whereas veterans and their organizations 
must now place an even greater reliance and 
dependence on the Veterans Employment 
Service; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas Department, the 
American Legion in co/nvention assembled 
at Little Rock, August 20-22, 1950, That we 
urge there be adequate funds provided for 
the Veterans Employment Service to enable 
them to provide for unemployed veterans 
the maximum of Job opportunity. 

Whereas during World War II many thou¬ 
sands of physically fit men of military age 
were deferred for occupational reasons while 
others with families were being Inducted 
Into the service; and 

Whereas subsequent to World War H sev¬ 
eral millions of men who were not In the 
service of their country during World War II 
have now become of military age; and 

Whereas during the World War n numer¬ 
ous men were sent to college at Government 
expense and did not see active duty because 
of such training; and 


Whereas there are many thousands of vet¬ 
erans of World War n who are disabled and 
otherwise unfit for military duty; and 

Whereas there are others who are physical¬ 
ly fit but who now have families: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas Department, the 
American Legion in convention assembled 
at Little Rock, August 20-22, 1950, That vet¬ 
erans of World War 11 are ready and willing 
to serve their country wherever, whenever, 
and in whatever capacity they may be needed. 

That because of large numbers of men 
who did not see active duty in the uniform 
of their country during the past war for 
reasons set forth above, the said men should 
be given the first opportunity to serve their 
country during this emergency. 

That proper authorities of the Govern¬ 
ment should notify all war industries and 
employers of men in essential occupations 
that it should be their policy to employ in 
such categories, first, disabled veterans of 
World War II, and secondly, other veterans 
of World War II with families with the view 
of making available for military service men 
of military age who have not previously 
served their country in uniform. 

That there should be set up vTithin the 
Selective Service System and the Department 
of Defense a system whereby all men who 
were not in active service during World War 
H should be called to such service prior to 
considering the recall or redrafting of any 
veterans of World War II including those in 
the inactive reserve. 

Whereas there are several million chil¬ 
dren in the United States who are receiving 
a substandard educational opportunity; and 

Whereas the resulting waste of our human 
resources at this critical period in our Na¬ 
tion’s history is a serious handicap to the 
preservation of the American way and con¬ 
stitutes a threat to our existence as a free 
people; and 

Whereas since in some States and in many 
communities it will not be possible to finance 
an adequate program of education without 
the participation of Federal Government in 
the support of schools; Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart’^ 
ment of Arkansas in conventiaon assembled 
at Little Rock, August 20-22, 1950, That we 
urc;e the Congress of the United States to en¬ 
act at the earliest possible date legislation 
which VTill provide Federal aid to education 
without Federal control and with full preser¬ 
vation of the accepted American principle of 
the local management of schools. 

Whereas Arkansas and Tennessee are the 
sole joint-owners of the new highway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at West Mem¬ 
phis; and 

Whereas the Legislatures of Arkansas and 
Tennessee, by joint resolutions of their re¬ 
spective upper and lower houses, have en¬ 
dorsed the name “Memorial Bridge” for the 
new structure, such.joint resolutions hav¬ 
ing been approved by the Governors of the 
two States; and 

Whereas the American Legion, Depart¬ 
ment of Arkansas, fifteenth district conven¬ 
tions of said department; the Spanish- 
American War Veterans of Arkansas and 
Tennessee; Memphis Chapter, No. 1, Ameri-. 
can War Mothers; Gold Star Mothers of 
World Ward II of Memphis, and otlaer pa¬ 
triotic associations and veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions have approved ’’Memorial Bridge** as an 
appropriate name for the new structure in 
honor of the memory of vet^ns of all wars 
from Arkansas and Tennessee: Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved hy i^e Arkansas Department, the 
American Legion in convention assembled at 
Little Rock, August 20-22, Reaffirm its desire 
that the new l»1dge aenross the MQssisslppl 


River at West Memphis be named “Memo¬ 
rial Bridge”; and be it further 
Resolved, That this convention petition 
the Governors of Arkansas and Tennessee to 
issue proclamations simultaneously, offi¬ 
cially naming the struetirre “Memorial 
Bridge” as the legislatures of the two States 
by joint resolutions, approved by the Gov¬ 
ernors, have declared it should be named. 

Because of inadequate funds for produc¬ 
tion loans, approximately 1,100 World War 
II Veterans in Arkansas failed to get loans 
for the 1950 crop year through the Farmers 
Home Administration; and 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 
passed Public Law 499 on May 3, 1950, which 
authorized the liquidation of the Arkansas 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation and which 
permits the use of the assets of the Corpora¬ 
tion by the Farmers Home Administration 
for making loans to farm veterans; and 
Whereas there appears to be undue de¬ 
lay on the part of officials of the FHA in the 
liquidation of the Corporation and in mak¬ 
ing of those funds available for loans to both 
veterans and nonveterans; and 
Whereas appropriated funds for loans to 
both veterans and nonveterans are inade¬ 
quate again this year: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion, De¬ 
partment of Arkansas, go on record request¬ 
ing immediate action on the liquidation of 
the Corporation in order that the funds may 
be made available for loans to veterans this 
fiscal year; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. J. V. HighfiU, State director of 
the Farmers Home Administration in Ar¬ 
kansas, with a request by the department 
commander that the funds of the Corpora¬ 
tion be made available as expeditiously as 
possible. 


H. R. 9623 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today in conjunction with my distin¬ 
guished colleague, the Senator from Illi¬ 
nois, the Honorable Paul Douglas, who 
will introduce a similar bill in the Sen¬ 
ate, introducing H. H. 9623, a bill to 
create, and assign duties to, the Office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
the Marine Corps, to fix the personnel 
strength of the United States Marine 
Corps, and to make the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in¬ 
serting at this point in my remarks a 
copy of H. R. 9623, which reads as fol¬ 
lows; 

A bill to create, and assign duties to, the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for the Marine Ocarps, to fix the personnel 
strength of the United States Marine Corps, 
and to make the Commandant of the Ma¬ 
rine Corps a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Be it enacted, etc.. That there shall be 
in the Department of the Navy an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for the Marine Corps 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen¬ 
ate, and shall receive the same compensation 
as the other Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. 
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The Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the 
Marine Corps shall, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, he charged with 
the supervision of the United States Marine 
Corps and the coordination of Its activities 
with other governmental agencies, and, in 
addition, such other duties as may be as¬ 
signed to him by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 206 (c) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 is hpe- 
by amended to read as follows: “The United 
States Marine Corps, within the Department 
of the Navy, shall include four full-strength 
combat divisions, four full-strength air 
wings, and such other land combat, avia¬ 
tion, and other services as may be organic 
therein, and the personnel strength of the 
Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained at 
not less than 300,000.“ 

Sec, 3. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall be a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

On June 30, 1949, I introduced a bill 
to create the office of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for the Marine Corps and 
to fix the personnel strength of the corps 
at not less than 6 percent of the com¬ 
bined personnel strength of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. In this effort, I 
was joined by 55 other Congressmen and 
4 Senators. 

No action has been taken on this bill 
but, in the meantime, the House Armed 
Services Committee in its report on the 
B-36 investigation, recommended unani¬ 
mously that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps be made a permanent 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff so 
that the type of warfare the Marines 
were so skilled in—amphibious landings 
and close infantry-air support—could be 
given due consideration by all the 
Armed Forces. ■ 

On August 7, 1950, I urged, on the 
floor of the House, that the Marine 
Corps have a permanent strength of 300,- 
000 men, which would include 4 combat 
divisions and 4 air wings and that the 
Commandant be given a place on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Carl Vinson, of the Armed 
Services Committee, on August 28, 1950, 
stated that he had set a new higher goal 
for Marine Corps combat strength-four 
fully equipped war-size divisions and 23 
air squadrons. . 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full accord with 
the Committee on Armed Services in its 
unanimous recommendation that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps be 
made a permanent member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I am also in full accord 
with the statement made by the distin¬ 
guished chairman of that committee 
that the Marine Corps should have four 
fully equipped war-size divisions. I do 
believe, however, that we should go fur¬ 
ther and enact permanent legislation to 
this effect and, at the same time, increase 
Marine air strength to four full-strength 
air wings. To do this, in my opinion, it is 
necessary that the personnel strength of 
the Corps shall be maintained at not less 
than 300,000. 

It is not necessary for me to go into 
detail concerning the difficulties in 
which the Marine Corps has found itself 
since the physical ending of World War 
II.' I do not agree with General Eisen¬ 
hower’s contention, according to the 
Congressional Record of July 12, 1949, 
in which he scates: 


I therefore recommend that Marine units 
not exceed a regiment in size. 

Neither do I agree with General 
Spaatz, former commanding general, 
Army Air Forces, when he wrote: 

I recommend, therefore, that the size of 
the Marine Corps be limited to small, read¬ 
ily available and lightly armed units, no 
larger than a regiment, to protect United 
States interests ashore in foreign countries 
and to provide interior guard of naval ships 
and naval shore establishments. 

General Spaatz changed his mind 
though, because on July 17, 1950, he 
.wrote in Newsweek as follows: 

Two or three Marine divisions, stationed 
at strategic locations, ready for quick move¬ 
ment to any part of the world, also are 
essential. 

According to the Washington Star of 
August 13, 1950, the Marines were sent 
to Korea at the express desire of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. It may be well to re¬ 
call that according to the July 8 issue 
of Armed Forces, MacArthur, while 
Chief of Staff or the Army in the early 
1930’s, was a leading advocate of the 
consolidation of the Army and Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks articles from the 
Washington Post under date of August 
28, 1950, and the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Register under date of August 12, 1950. 

[From the V^ashington Post of August 28, 
1950] 

Vinson Sets New Marine Goal: 4 Divisions, 
26 Am Squadrons 

Chairman Vinson (Democrat, Georgia), of 
the House Armed Services Committee, yes¬ 
terday set a new higher goal for Marine 
Corps combat strength—4 fully equipped 
war-size divisions and 26 air squadrons. 

We aim to get the money for that force, 
Vinson said. 

The new target is up by two combat divi¬ 
sions and eight air squadrons from an esti¬ 
mate advanced by Vinson only August 6. 

He predicted then that Congress will be 
asked in January for more money for de¬ 
fense, including $500,000,000 for the Marines. 

That sum was expected to permit the 
corps to increase its strength to 174,000 
men and to have 2 fully equipped divisions 
and 18 air squadrons. 

It now has two divisions, organizationally. 
However, both were considerably under battle 
strength when the Korean war started. The 
size of Marine divisions fluctuates between 
a peacetime strength sometimes as low as 
8,000 to 10,000 men and the huge units of 
World War II days when more than 20,000 
men were in combat divisions. 

The manpower strength of the Marine 
Corps then was about 65,000 men and 7,000 
officers, with about 16 air squadrons. 

When Defense officials went to Capitol Hill 
last month to support their request for an 
emergency military appropriation, the Ma¬ 
rine Corps* portion of the proposed new 
funds was $128,395,000. This was in addi¬ 
tion to the $200,923,000 asked for in the 
regular 1951 fiscal year budget, or a new 
total of $329,318,000. 

The testimony given at that time indi¬ 
cated a manpower increase of almost 80,000 
above the present level, or a new total of 
about 142,000. 

Just what the proposal for two more divi¬ 
sions may do to the 174,000-man- enrollment 
goal mentioned by Vinson August 6 was not 
made clear. The amount it would cost was 
not stated. 

Along with his report of new plans for the 
Marine Corps, Vinson disclosed he intends 


to see President Truman to urge this coun¬ 
try to step up its tank production by hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

He said he has written Mr. Truman, Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Johnson, and top military 
leaders that the Armed Services Committee 
is iruch concerned over the present tank- 
procurement program. 

[Prom the Army-Navy-Air Force Register of 
August 12, 1950] 

Four Marine Divisions 

The calling to active duty this week of 
Marine Corps volunteer reservists, most of 
them battle-trained in World War II, to aug¬ 
ment the Marine fighting strength should oe 
a lesson to the American people that never 
again must this famous fighting organization 
be permitted to be reduced to less than four 
full divisions plus four Marine air wings. 

The Marine Corps mobilization announce¬ 
ment this week marked the eighth anniver¬ 
sary of the corps’ first assault landing against 
the Japanese at Guadalcanal and the first 
major offensive by American ground troops 
in World War II. Prom that time on the 
Marines and Army troops made their assault 
landings at Tarawa, Okinawa, and Iwo Jima, 
all island stepping stones toward the ulti¬ 
mate goal in the Pacific war—Japan. 

All elements of the Armed Forces have 
acquitted themselves with great distinction 
in the fighting in Korea. It must be noted, 
however, with a special interest, the role the 
United States Marine Corps is playing. 

The Marines committed to Korea cannot 
compare numerically with the Army and Air 
Force units in that theater. However, the 
Marine team “hit the beach” fully combat- 
loaded under officers 85 percent of whom had 
World War II experience. Reports from the 
Korea fighting indicate that the Marines, 
within their limitation in force, justified the 
faith of the American people in this tradi¬ 
tional fighting organization of our Armed 
Forces. 

More than 2 years ago the Marines were 
fighting desperately to defeat a plan that 
would have limited largest elements in the 
Marine Corps to a battalion. At that time 
the Marine Corps pointed out that no com¬ 
prehensive training or cohesive operation 
could be carried out under a structure of less 
than divisional organization. After a strenu¬ 
ous fight they were permitted to retain two 
divisions and two air wings in a reduced- 
personnel status. 

The Marine theory in this discussion is 
more than justified. 

The Register believes that Marine strength 
should be brought to, and maintained at, 
four Marine divisions and four Marine air 
wings. 

Strategic and tactical evaluations indicate 
that the type of “incident” in Korea may 
break out at any time in any part of the 
world. The need for fast, mobile, self-con¬ 
tained units is evident. The cost of main¬ 
taining these divisions and air wings would 
be negligible compared to the risk under¬ 
taken in lives and money in not having them 
available. 

The other day in the House of Representa¬ 
tives Representative Mike Mansfield, Demo¬ 
crat, Montana, told his colleagues that the 
Marine Corps should be raised to a strength 
of 300,000 men. He also said that the Com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps should be made 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff instead 
of depending upon Navy representation. Ma¬ 
rines are now fighting in Korea, and with the 
certainty that thousands of other marines 
will be sent to Korea within the next several 
months, it seems logical and proper that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps should be¬ 
come a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
If Marine Corps personnel is to be employed 
in operations, it is only proper that the Com¬ 
mandant of the corps should have a part in 
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planning tlieir employment in the national- 
defense scheme. 

A former marine, Representative Mansfield 
declared that “the attempts ivhicli have been 
made to whittle the corps down to a guard 
unit must be stopped once and for all.“ 

There are a great number of Americans 
who agree with the former marine from 
Montana. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Armed Services Committee mil give full 
consideration to the bill introduced by 
Senator Paul Douglas and myself be¬ 
cause we feel that the issue is impor¬ 
tant and that the Marine Corps be given 
the recognition and the security it has so 
justly earned throughout the history of 
our country. 


T&e Amerkau Blercliant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Se'ytem'ber 1,1950 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon¬ 
day, July 10, I delivered some remarks 
before the House in which I pointed out 
the great weaknesses and the urgent 
needs of the American merchant marine 
and the maritime industry as a whole. 
Weaknesses in the face of danger—and 
needs if the industry is to be put in a 
condition where we may hope that it can 
effectively serve the Nation in a war 
emergency, 

Since July 10 the situation in Korea 
has become more critical and the lack of 
men, material, and supplies, and the 
means to get them there, more evident. 
We have begun to take steps—^not only 
in the Armed Forces but also in the mer¬ 
chant marine—to overcome the short¬ 
ages which hamper effective and victori¬ 
ous action in Korea. The steps so far 
taken, as far as the maritime industry is 
concerned, have been only those needed 
to meet the immediate emergency. It is 
my purpose here today to impress upon 
my fellow Members of Congress the vital 
importance of not stopping with those 
emergency moves. The very fact that 
we were unprepared, shipping-wise, to 
handle the relatively small strain which 
Korea has so far put upon us, is the 
strongest evidence needed to prove to 
ourselves that we could not possibly ful¬ 
fill the demands created by a full-scale 
war situation until tragically too late. It 
is already tragically too late in Korea. 
We must do what we can now to prevent 
tragedy on a larger scale. The human 
harvest which war reaps is too great at 
best. For us to fail to use the means 
within our power to minimize that har¬ 
vest would be criminal. 

We cannot now know what lies ahead 
of us. However, the rumblings of war 
are too plainly heard to be‘ignored. 
How far ahead it may be, or whether it 
will pass by, we do not know. But, where 
a look into the future is denied us^ a look 
at the past may often serve. History has 
lessons for. those who read and re¬ 
member. 


For that reason I shall recall the his¬ 
tory of our maritime industry through 
the periods of World War I and World 
War II and the interwar period. I shall 
draw seme parallels between the ex¬ 
periences of the tv;o wars, and by citing 
that history I hope to impress upon the 
Congress the urgent need for taking 
action now to prevent a third parallel 
being drawn by some Member of Con¬ 
gress at a future time. 

I have here four tables showing, in 
cold figures, the rise and fall of Ameri¬ 
can merchant-ship construction during 
the years 1914 to 1950, the rise and fall 
of tonnage in the American-flag mer¬ 
chant fleet during approximately that 
same period, the variations in employ¬ 
ment in the private shipyards of the 
United States from 1917 to 1950, and the 
record of percentages of all of our for¬ 
eign trade carried in American bottoms 
from 1910 through early 1950. If 
charted, those figures would produce a 
familiar sawtooth pattern. On graphs 
of commercial activity that sawtooth in¬ 
dicates the comings and goings of de¬ 
pressions and of wars. In the maritime 
industry it has meant as well, and can 
mean again, that we ourselves have 
fashioned a saw which has cut through 
the life lines of our Armed Forces when 
engaged in war. I shall refer to these 
tables from time to time and for that 
reason ask that they be included in the 
Record at this point. 

At the beginning of World War I in 
1914 our tonnage registered in foreign 
trade amounted to a little over a million 
tons. We carried less than 10 percent of 
our trade in American vessels. With the 
disappearance of the German merchant 
fleet from the seas our tonnage rose 
through various means, of which new 
construction was a relatively minor fac¬ 
tor, until in 1917 it stood at approxi¬ 
mately 2,500,000 tons, and we were car¬ 
rying 18% percent of our own trade. All 
through this period the possibility of 
our eventual direct involvement in war 
was plain—yet in 1917 employment in 
our shipyards stood at only 45,000 men. 
In 1916, when the lessons of submarine 
warfare were too plain to be ignored, the 
United States War Shipping Board was 
created to advise on methods to increase 
the merchant marine. Still, from 1916 
to 1917 we added only 255,000 tons to 
our fleet. When the war finally broke 
upon us in April of 1917 the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation was hastily organized. 
Congress' appropriated $4,000,000,000, 
and the Corporation bent all its efforts 
to turning out steel, wooden, and cement 
ships. By November of 1918, the end of 
the war, owf shipyards employed 380,000 
workmen—but our fleet tonnage had 
risen to only 3,600,000 tons and we car¬ 
ried only 22 percent of our cargoes. 
Now, it is true that as a result of our 
shipbuilding program we did construct 
a great merchant fleet—but, it did not 
reach peak tonnage until 1921, 2 or 3 
years after the war was over and the 
Immediate need was no longer there. 
Ten or eleven niillion tons of shipping 
which we had in foreign trade in 1920 
and 1921 carried from 35 to 43 per¬ 
cent of our trade—^but it contributed 
little to the war effort which was re¬ 
sponsible for its existence. Despite 


sacrifices in quality and speed of ships, 
mads in the interests of getting any 
kind of ships into the war, we had 
been able to do little toward hastening 
the end of the war. Men had died be¬ 
cause shipping v;as not available to sup¬ 
ply and reinforce them. To quote Ad¬ 
miral Emory S. Land, speaking in Sep¬ 
tember of 1941, there were delays, con¬ 
fusion, and extravagance attending the 
shipbuilding expansion of 1817-18, The 
delays, confusion, and extravagance 
were made necessary because in 1916 
our shipyards were idle, there v;as no 
backlog of skilled personnel to man them, 
there were no plans and no know-how 
for quick expansion, and there was no 
nucleus around which v/e could quickly 
expand—in short, there was no organ¬ 
ized preparation for meeting the de¬ 
mand which arose. 

In 1921 we bad a merchant fleet of 11,- 
C09,000 tons. What happened to it? Re¬ 
member that during the interwar pe¬ 
riod, while there was an illusion of peace 
for a time, there was no peace. The 
Russian giant was stirring, the Balkans 
were in constant turmoil, Japan’s rising 
sun threatened China and the entire 
East, and fascism and nazism gathered 
their armies and began to march. De¬ 
spite the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
and the amended version of 1928, our 
merchant marine went into a decline 
similar to that which existed prior to 
War I. In 1927 of $600,000,000 paid out 
by our shippers, $480,000,000 went to for¬ 
eign ships according to the Shipping 
Board. At the same time they reported 
that for every first-class merchant ship 
built in the United States since 1921, 
Great Britain had built 41, Germany 12, 
Italy 5, and France and Japan 4 each. 

By 1936, although our fleet was still 
second in size only to Great Britain’s, it 
was ranked fourth in speed and last in 
age of vessels. The fleet was obsolete or 
obsolescent and we were building few 
replacements. Our shipyards employed 
only 36,265 men in both construction and 
repair in December of 1936. Our ton¬ 
nage had declined to approximately 4,- 
000,000 tons. We launched only 69 ves¬ 
sels of 111,000 gross tons during that 
year. We were again in a position where 
we could not have supplied an army 
beyond our shores—and the world was 
reading Mein Kampf, the Japanese had 
been in China since 1932, and Mussolini 
was preparing his excursion into Ethio¬ 
pia. 

Fortunately, there were those who re¬ 
membered World War I and who were 
able to persuade the Congress to take 
some measures to prevent a repetition 
of that experience. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 was passed, with the 
urging of President Roosevelt, and in 
1937 the Maritime Commission instituted 
the long-range program, providing for 
construction of 50 ships a year. How¬ 
ever, by December of 1938 our shipyards 
employed only 53,619 workers. In the 
summer of 1939, when there was con¬ 
siderable guessing as to whether or not 
there was going to be a war, the Com¬ 
mission decided that since it takes a 
year to build a ship they would accel¬ 
erate the long-range pre^ram. With 
Presidential approval they launched 
their acceleration program providing for 
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100 ships a year. This was in 1939— 
we were still 2 years away from direct 
participation in war. In April of this 
year we had a total of 28 ships in hand 
or on order in United States private ship¬ 
yards. Can any of us say now that we 
are 2 years, or 2 months, away from all- 
out war? 

In January of 1941 we embarked on 
the emergency construction program 
providing for 200 additional 10,000-ton 
cargo ships of a standardized design 
adopted to avoid the bottlenecks that 
were developing in engines and electrical 
machinery. Note the bottlenecks. 
Again we were forced to sacrifice quality 
of construction and speed of ships be¬ 
cause of lack of preparedness in the in¬ 
dustry and its suppliers. 

In April of 1941 lease-lend funds were 
made available to the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion. Contracts for 227 additional ves¬ 
sels were let with deliveries to begin ap¬ 
proximately a year later. By that time, 
1942, we were plunged into war and 
shipping shortages were acute. But at 
least we had ships on the ways and on 
the way. Ship construction was further 
expanded in August of 1941 through 
congressional action. All of these pro¬ 
grams contemplated adding 1,153 ships 
of approximately 12,400,000 deadweight 
tons to the merchant fleet between July 
1,1941 and the end of 1943—a period of 
2 ^4 years. 

We all remember Pearl Harbor and the 
events following. The War Shipping 
Administration assumed the functions 
of the Maritime Commission in the 
spring of 1942 and these preparedness 
programs were reshaped in the light of 
actual war. In my remarks of July 10 
I indicated the extent of the wartime 
shipbuilding program. We could have 
used more ships, far faster than we got 
them. V/e could have shortened the war 
had we been better prepared. 

My quotations and references to the 
World War II preparedness program in 
the preceding statements were taken 
from a source which I selected for a 
specific purpose. The source is a progress 
report issued by Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission, on September 3, 1941—3 
months before Pearl Harbor. The pur¬ 
pose, to show that at that time we did 
have a program under way to build up 
our maritime industry, inadequate 
though it may have been—to ask, “what 
progress report can we look to now to de¬ 
termine where we stand?’’ 

In September of 1941 we had 4 years 
of slow expansion behind us, with plans 
for acceleration. In September of 1950 
we have 4 years of a declining and decay¬ 
ing maritime industry to look back on, 
with only a record of congressional hear¬ 
ings, administrative reports of practical 
inactivity of a constructive nature, and 
complaints from the industry and its 
workmen of slow death—and we may be, 
not 3 months, but 3 days from another 
Pearl Harbor. 

That is what I wish to pound home 
today—and what I shall pound home 
again and again until something is done. 
On July 101 outlined the program which 
I believe we should immediately embark 
cn. In World War I we had no program 


calculated to prepare us for the demands 
of war. In World War II our program 
was inadequate, and the industry did 
yeoman work in trying to overcome that 
inadequacy, despite long years of star¬ 
vation. For world war III, which may be 
impending, we again have no program in 
actual operation—and the time factor is 
now against us. We may well be the 
objects of direct attack; we will not then 
have further years of warning, nor strong 
allies to soften the first blows and hold 
off the aggressor. Unless we are pre¬ 
pared to carry the war to foreign shores 
in vessels of our own making, it will be 
fought here. We must prepare now, if it 
is not already too late. 

At the present time we are following 
a familiar course. We are taking only 
emergency action sufficient unto the day. 
We must now chart a course sufficient 
unto tomorrow and what it may bring. 
What I have been saying here may smack 
of hindsight. But there were men in 
the days of World Wars I and II who had 
the foresight to predict the consequences. 
They were not listened to, or, at best, 
token gestures were made to placate 
them and to provide against the happen¬ 
ings v;hich they predicted. Let us use 
hindsight now to give us the foresight 
to take every preparatory measure with¬ 
in our power to guard against repeating 
the mistakes—^the delays, confusion, and 
extravagance—of those wars. Token 
gestures will not suffice. The need will 
be greater; the time will be shorter; 
the responsibility is ours. 

My remarks thus far have been di¬ 
rected at only one phase of the entire 
problem facing the Nation and its mari¬ 
time industry. The foreign trade comes 
most immediately to mind when war 
threatens. However, our domestic in¬ 
land, coastal, and intercoastal trade 
have long been, and are now, a vital 
part of peacetime and wartime trans¬ 
port. This essential cog in the maritime 
machinery is beset with problems as well. 
At present, there is for all practical pur¬ 
poses no Government encouragement of 
domestic maritime transport. Subsidies, 
such as they are, are confined to shipping 
in essential foreign trade routes. The 
intercoastal trade has been stifled by the 
burden of excessive tolls through the 
Panama Canal. An already burdened 
industry is forced to carry all the costs 
of this link in our national defense. 
H. R. 8677, now pending in the other 
body, should be acted on at once to lessen 
that burden. The reorganization which 
it provides should do much to revitalize 
the intercoastal trade. Serious consid¬ 
eration should be given to the problem 
of fostering the rehabilitation and con¬ 
tinued development of extensive coastal 
and inland water transport operations, 
either through subsidies or other means 
designed to insure against further de¬ 
terioration. 

Not only have American shipping op¬ 
erations on scheduled trade routes and 
in our own intercoastal and domestic 
waters suffered serious blows since the 
end of the war, but our tramp shipping 
fleet, formerly of major importance, has 
been practically driven from the seas. A 
flourishing tramp fleet, operating on 
flexible schedules between and among 
domestic and foreign ports, could add 


much to the solidification of our shipping 
program. Legislative efforts to provide 
subsidies for qualified operators in this 
field have met with failure. While hear¬ 
ings have been held, no action has been 
taken. Such legislation should be 
enacted without delay to permit our own 
lines to compete on a profitable basis 
with those foreign fleets now monopoliz¬ 
ing the tramp trade. 

On September 11 addressed the House 
and called attention to the manner in 
which the Navy’s Military Sea Transpor¬ 
tation Service was entering into com¬ 
petition with our private merchant ma¬ 
rine. My previous remarks on the con¬ 
dition of our maritime industry have 
pointed out that it is in sadly weakened 
state, with shipyards idle and shipping 
companies being virtually forced out of 
business. The need for a strong mer¬ 
chant marine has never been questioned, 
except by a few misguided individuals 
in and out of government who counsel 
dependence on the fleets of our friends 
among foreign nations. And yet, in the 
face of this need, we find an arm of the 
Government, the MSTS, following a 
course of action which can have no other 
effect than to contribute to the tearing 
down, rather than the building up, of 
our merchant marine. The investiga¬ 
tion into that situation which I called 
for on September 1 should be undertaken 
without delay. 

That the maritime industry should not 
be provincialized and confined to any 
one section of this country is a self-evi¬ 
dent fact. In my remarks of July 10 I 
referred at some length to the weakened 
state—in fact, the nonexistent state—of 
shipbuilding on the Pacific and Gulf 
coasts. My remarks pointed to the dan¬ 
gers inherent in that state of affairs. A 
glance at table I, to be printed in the 
Record with these remarks, will show 
that no ships are being constructed at 
this time either on the Pacific coast or 
on the Gulf. Ship repair employment 
in the yards in those areas is at an all- 
time low. The Congress should take im¬ 
mediate action directed at correcting 
that dangerous situation. It is a repeti¬ 
tion of the situations prevailing before 
World Wars I and II, as shown in the 
table. It was a major factor in delaying 
effective maritime help to our Armed 
Forces in those wars. If allowed to con¬ 
tinue the condition may well be dis¬ 
astrous to our chances of victory in a 
future war. 

The United States needs ships now 
and will need infinitely more in time of 
all-out war. We need fast ships and we 
do not have them. We need troop trans¬ 
ports and we do not have them. We 
will never have them unless we build 
them now and keep them in operation or 
in operating condition at all times. The 
private American-flag merchant marine, 
domestic and foreign, is the only agency 
equipped to build and operate such ships 
at maximum efficiency. Without a 
rounded program of Government sup¬ 
port, economic conditions do not permit 
private industry to maintain a fleet to 
provide for a fraction of our emergency 
needs. It is up to us to see that such 
support is provided now. If we close our 
eyes to that fact today we may open 
them to defeat tomorrow. 
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Table 1. —Table showing gross tonnage and numters of steel self •'propelled merchant vessels. Table 3. — Blue-collar employees in United 

by geographical regions, built in the private shipyards of the United States and delivered States private-ship^ construction and shzp- 
in the years indicated below repair yards —Continued 


[Includes only vessels of 2,000 gi’oss tons and over] 


Year 

East Coast 

Great Lakes and 
rivers 

Gulf coast 

Pacific coast 

Total United States 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross 

tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross tons 

1914. 

15 

83,495 

7 

34,833 



2 

12 ,131 

24 

130,459 

1915. 

18 

lOi', 443 

2 

4,614 



3 

14 ; 837 

23 

120 ; 894 

1916. 

35 

194; 248 

21 

82,666 



11 

72 ; 584 

67 

349,488 

1917_. 

45 

272,422 

47 

178; 918 



28 

177', 955 

120 

629,295 

1918. 

104 

531; 396 

136 

316; 422 



146 

824; 144 

386 

1,671, 962 

1919. 

327 

1,686; 230 

175 

445 ; 442 

7 

32,760 

171 

1,025,8.50 


3, ion; 2S8 

1920. 

246 

3,287, 524 

63 

139,074 

31 

165,084 

120 

720,376 

450 

2,312,058 

1921. 

73 

690,470 

1 

2,677 

15 

90.550 

40 

354,000 

138 

1,037,697 

1922. 

12 

115,107 

3 

22,600 

[ 1 

7,953 

2 

18,148 

18 

103,808 

1923. 

8 

44,802 

g 

67,235 



2 

12,947 

19 

124,984 

W34 

s 

26,892 

6 

49,424 



1 

7,286 

12 

83,002 

1925. 

4 

25, G47 

7 

56,366 




11 

81,012 


6 

37,741 

2 

16,302 





8 

54,013 

1927. 

10 

81,764 

9 

73,179 





19 

154,943 

1928. 

4 

61,728 






5 

1 04;820 

1929. 

4 

38; 444 

2 

15,803 



1 

3,092 

7 

1 57,395 

1930. 

15 

143 ; 244 

• 1 

7,964 



1 

3,088 

16 

‘ 151,208 

1931. 

14 

150', 949 


■■ - 



14 

1 150;949 

1932. 

15 

145,470 

_ 






15 

t 145,470 

1933 . 

4 

49,527 



___ 




4 

49,527 

1934 . 

2 

9,544 







2 

9,644 

1936 . 

2 

19,022 







2 

19,022 

1936. 

8 

63,428 







S 

63,428 

1937 . 

14 

116,409 

1 

5,443 





15 

121,852 

1938. 

20 

148,294 

6 

37,364 





26 

185,058 

1939 . 

28 

241,052 






28 

241,052 

1940. 

46 

398,957 

1 

2,345 

4 

27,879 

2 

15,546 

53 

444,727 

1941. 

63 

619,270 

1 

7,416 

6 

42,320 

26 

180,090 

95 

740,105 

1942 

259 

2,024,189 

5 

61,470 

97 

689,004 

363 

2,628,290 

724 

5,392,953 

1943. 

671 

4,448,969 

23 

160,926 

231 

1,718,102 

836 

6,165,877 

1,661 

12,499,873 

1944. 

572 

4,654,399 

28 

IOC, 540 

287 

2,164,248 

676 

4,579,217 

1,463 

11,404,404 

1945. 

324 

2,633,496 

67 

210,810 

298 

1,710,960 

388 

3,208,097 

1,067 

7,0G;L362 

1946. 

31 

266,159 

1 

1,750 

40 

262,005 

16 

152,040 

188 

672,554 

1947 . 

22 

124,397 



23 

117,077 

5 

44.999 

2 50 

286,473 

1948 

16 

106,869 



12 

42,254 

1 

16,359 

«29 

164,482 

1949 

32 

631,473 



2 

*7,450 


34 

638,873 










1 Includes 1 carfloat, 2 dredges, 1 amall cargo, and 1 small passenger vessel, 7,360 tons, 
a Includes 8 dredges, 1 small cargo, and 2 small tankers, 39,053 tons. 

3 Includes 4 small cargo vessels, 4,609 tons. 

4 Includes 1 di-odge, 3,100 tons. 

Note.— 33 of 34 vessels constructed in 1949 were tankers: 30 of these tankers are sailing under foreign flags. 
Source; American Council of Shipbuilders. 


Table 2. — Ameriean-flag steam and motor 
merchant vessels registered in the foreign 
trade of the United States for the period 
1910 to 1950 


[Includes only vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over] 


Year 

Dead-weight 

toris 

1910 ___ 


782,517 

1914. 

1,060,288 

1915. 

1,862,714 

1916. 

2,158,008 

1917. 

2,440,776 

|Q18 . -- _ 

3,599,213 

1910 , , . ___ r — _ 

6,066,376 

1920 , - 

9,924,694 

1021. 

11.077,000 


1 


Year 

Freighters 

Combination 
passenger and 
cargo vessels 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross 

1 tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross 

tons 

1093 _ 

444 

2,290,291 

85 

744,618 

1094. _ 

421 

2,237,039 

78 

680,493 

199.5 ^ _ _ 

308 

2,114,367 

72 

646,164 




3-year average— 

421 

2,213,899 

78 

690,422 

1Q9ft _ 

395 

2,090,323 

2,372,568 

2,237,097' 

2,492,348 

2,225,792 

73 

642,807 

1997 . 

456 

70 

642,787 

1993 _ 

421 

74 

681,129 

109.0 

466 

85 

740,270 
816, 136 

1930 ,, _ - 

413 

98 

1031 .. . _ 

351 

1,876,318 

95 

826,926 

1932 _ 

247 

1,316,875 

100 

869,021 

1933 . 

242 

1,281,146 

107 

903,089 

960,971 

1934 _ 

258 

1,380,897 

1,345,942 

111 

1935 _ _ 

253 

108 

887,795 




10-year average. 

350 

1,861,830 

92 

796,093 


Table 2.—Continued. 


Year 

Freighters 

Combination 
passenger and 
cargo vessels 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross 

tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Gross 

tons 

19.36_ _. 

260 

276 

213 

193 

291 

358 

1,333,110 
1,462,418 
1,154,944 
1,037,627 
1,686,778 
1,932,074 

104 

99 

76 

78 

66 

43 

865,424 
849,076 
651,664 
703,184 
609,821 
410,118 

1937_ 

1938_ 

1939 

1940_ ___ . 

1941_ 

194‘2-47 1_ 

6-year average... 

194R 





263 

1,417,826 

78 

681,646 

1,023 

7,401,000 
6,870,000 
3,945,000 

41 

43 

44 

440,000 
466,000 
477,000 

1949 . _ 

807 

539 

1960 (as of Mar. 31)— 


1 Wartime figures not tabulated. 

Source; 1910-21, Statistical Abstract, 1940; 1923-60, 
TJ. S. Maritime Commission, Bureau of Government 
Aids, Division of Vessel Utilization and Planning, 
Shipping Statistics and Analysis Branch. 


Table 3. — Blue-collar employees in United 
States private-ship construction and ship- 
repair yards 


Year 

Number employed 

New con- 
struction 

Ship repair 

Total 

1917 __J 



§§§§§§ 

191« _ 



1993 



1995 _ 



1997 _ 



1929. 




1 Approximate. 


Number employed 


Year 

Now con¬ 
struction 

Ship repair 

Total 

ia3i 



145,100 

19:53 . 



1 22,000 

1034, Mar. 31. 

11, 509 

10,170 

21, 745 

1934, Dee. 31. 

13, 227 

8,212 

21, 439 

1935, December... 

21, 751 

9, 425 

31,176 

1930, December... 

25,920 

10,345 

30, 205 

1937, December... 

27,418 

1J,7S'J 

39, 207 

1938, Doc. 31. 

25,170 

10,812 

35, 988 

1939, Dec. 31. 

40 ,148 

13, 371 

5.3, 519 

1940, Doc. 31. 

01,353 

29, 741 

91, 094 

1941, Dec. 31. 

208, 899 

41, 5;]0 

250, 429 

1942, Dec. 31. 

733, 240 

07,929 

801,175 

1943, Doe. 31. 

908,349 

98, 540 

2 1,000, 895 

1944, Dee. 31. 

737,610 

96,730 

833, 240 

1945, Dec. 31. 

171,713 

47,167 

218,880 

1946, Dee. 31. 

45,801 

49,226 

95,027 

1947, Dec. 31. 

28, 932 

74, 513 

103,445 

1948, Dec. 31. 

30,267 

47, 000 

77, H07 

1949, Sept. 30. 

29, 508 

25, 725 

55,233 

1049, Dec. 31. 

27,937 

22,157 

60,094 


3 Approximate, 
speak. 

Source: 1917 and 1918,'Landauer’s American Economic 
History; 1925, 1927, and 1931, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
all others, A. P. of L. Metal Trades Council. 

Table Percentage of United States imports 
and exports carried in American-fiag 
vessels 

Percentage 


1910. 8. 7 

1914 .— 9. 7 

1915 _ 14.3 

1916 . 16.3 

1'917. 18.6 

1918 . 21.9 

1919 .-.27.8 

1920 _ 43.0 

1921 . 35.7 

1925..— 33.0 

1929. 33.1 

19S2. 35.6 

1S35. 35.8 

1946 _ 59.0 

1947 _ 53.9 

1948 _ 48.8 

1949 _ 45.3 

January and February 1950- 44.1 


1910-35, percentages in terms of total value. 
1946-60, percentages in terms of total 
volume by weight. 

Source: 1910-35, Statistical Abstract for 
1940; 1946-50, American Bureau of Shipping. 


United States and Korean War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OP Missoxmi 

IN TOE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
three articles from the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of July 18; one by David Law¬ 
rence on “United States Suffering De¬ 
feat Throughout World on Psychological 
Front;** one by Constantine Brown on 
“Korean War Par Prom Police Action; 
Delay in Mobilization Call Puzzling**; 
and another by Dorothy Thompson en¬ 
titled “United States Seen Obligated To 
Defend Korea; People Must Prepare for 
Sacrifices,** which I wish every American 
could read because they are most timely 
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and arresting. The articles follow in 
order above mentioned: 

TiTED States Suffering Defeat Through¬ 
out World on Psychological Front—^Bold 

Action Needed ey Truman To Organize 

Peace Information Office 

(By David Lawrence) 

Much v^orse than the setbacks on the 
Korean front are the defeats being suffered 
throughout the world on the psychological 
front both by the United States and the 
United Nations. 

Never, it might be said, in so grave an in¬ 
ternational situation has there been such a 
conspicuous lack of imagination and such 
timidity as is being exhibited by the United 
States Government in fighting the psycho¬ 
logical war. 

The Soviet Union has grasped the initia¬ 
tive and has made flank attacks around the 
United States in the propaganda battles in 
Asia as well as in Europe. 

The lazy answer to this is that the United 
States hasn’t provided the funds—^the “Mar¬ 
shall plan of ideas,” as Senator Benton, of 
Connecticut, calls it. But the truth is that, 
even if $100,000,000 is appropriated, it would 
be ineffective if our Government fails to ex¬ 
press itself forthrightly in the propaganda 
field. 

THREE WEEKS OP INACTIVITY 

More than 3 weeks have passed since the 
Kremlin put the North Korean Government 
up to an aggression that has startled the 
world. The United States and the United 
Nations responded with military effort, as 
yet unsuccessful, but at the same time the 
Soviet triumphantly grasped the initiative 
on the propaganda side. The Eussians ac¬ 
cuse the United Nations along with the 
United States of sanctioning aggression. 
Peace petitions are being circulated with 
tens of thousanjis of signatures by the Com¬ 
munists in a publicity stunt which is not 
being combated effectively by the western 
democracies. 

In the face of the plain aggression in 
Korea nobody in our Government or in the 
UN has officially, formally, and loudly called 
Moscow the aggressor. The United Nations, 
moreover, has invited American boys to be 
killed, but politely hesitates to warn the na¬ 
tions helping to kill American boys that those 
nations are aggressors, too. While it is ob¬ 
vious that no nation can be asked to supply 
military help against its will, it is traitorous 
for any member of the United Nations at the 
same time to be supplying arms and military 
power to the country which is fighting the 
United Nations forces. 

Senator Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, has 
pointed this up in a speech in the Senate in 
which he demands that the Washington Gov¬ 
ernment request the UN to adopt a resolution 
warning any nation helping the North 
Koreans that It will be regarded as a part¬ 
ner in the aggression. 

The UN got considerable prestige by 
adopting a resolution calling for military 
forces to resist aggression in Korea, but it 
will rapidly lose that prestige if it stands 
idly by and lets the Kremlin supply muni¬ 
tions to the North Koreans in an obvious 
attempt to defeat the United Nations forces, 
including the United States. 

POLICY MAKERS FLOUNDER 

The propaganda war is being poorly han¬ 
dled not because there are not enough tech¬ 
nicians to do the job or because there are 
inadequate transmission facilities. It is 
falling down because nobody in the Truman 
administration with authority to act has ' 
vision enough to realize what a propaganda 
war means. It doesn’t mean just a battery 
of mimeograph machines and a $7,000,000 
building in New York. It means that the 
men who make policy—men with the courage 
of their convictions—must call a spade a 
spade in .public. The policy makers are 


floundering. Three weeks of valuable time 
have been lost while the American Govern¬ 
ment cravenly refrains from denouncing the 
Kremlin leaders as the true aggressors. The 
answer usually heard is that this might 
offend the Kremlin—as if appeasement is 
the way out of Korea. 

What is needed is a new executive board 
or commission of three eminent men to give 
full time to the work and be responsible 
directly to the President and not to any Cabi¬ 
net officer. The head of the Office of War 
Information was responsible in World War II 
directly to the President. He must be free 
again to tell the President what any member 
of the Cabinet is doing or failing to do that 
is hurting on the psychological side of war¬ 
fare. He must be free to speak out in the 
meetings of the National Security Council, 
of which he should be a member. The task 
cannot be performed by a subordinate unit 
in the State Department. The top-level 
officers of that Institution are too busy writ¬ 
ing legal notes in the field of diplomacy and 
too much steeped in traditions and forms to 
use the vocabulary of propaganda war. 

America is losing on the military side in 
Korea but not for long. America is losing, 
however, on the psychological front and there 
is no sign of any turn in the tide. It will 
take bold action by the President to organize 
an Office of Peace Information and to give it 
the proper instructions to engage in a 
world-wide crusade of truth. 

Korean War Far From Police Action; Delay 
IN Mobilization Call Puzzling 
(By Constantine Brown) 

The Korean campaign is no more a police 
action than a forest fire is a Boy Scout camn 
fire. 

This Is the consensus of most political 
and military men who are still wondering 
what keeps the administration-from declar¬ 
ing general mobilization. 

News from the battle front continues to 
be bad. It is not likely to change until 
we are pushed back to the Pusan beachhead 
which we expect to hold. 

Improvement in military conditions after 
we reach that beachhead cannot be expected 
until we dispatch large forces across the 
Pacific. An offensive to push the Reds back 
cannot be launched with less than six or 
eight divisions. At the present moment we 
do not have anywhere near that strength 
for any one particular front. Partial mo¬ 
bilization of some units of the National 
Guard or specialist reserves, as contem¬ 
plated by the administration, would be only 
patch work. 

new explosion seen 

The State Department and Pentagon ap¬ 
pear convinced that further Moscow-insti¬ 
gated explosions will occur in the next few 
weeks, after we have become involved to 
the hilt in the Korean campaign. 

While loath to admit publicly that we 
are now in a full-scale shooting war, many 
high-ranking officials and Members of Con¬ 
gress are convinced that our best chance 
of preventing the spread of Communist ag¬ 
gression lies in general military and indus¬ 
trial mobilization. This is the only thing 
that may make the Kremlin pause and con¬ 
sider the consequences of setting off more 
explosions throughout the world. 

It is by no means certain that mobiliza¬ 
tion would have such an effect on Stalin 
and his gang. But it might cause them to 
think twice about the implications of a full 
war against America’s fuUy mobilized man¬ 
power and industrial strength. 

Our mobilization also would steady the 
shaken nerves of our allies in western Eu¬ 
rope. When President Truman announced 
the American Government’s decision to 
accept the Kremlin challenge in Korea there 
a sigh of relief in western Europe. 


America showed that it was not frightened 
and refused to be trifled with any longer. 
This enthusiasm did not last long in Eu¬ 
rope. As our reverses continued the fact 
that we were outnumbered 10 to 1 was over¬ 
looked or ignored. All that the western 
Europeans, who have been living in fear of 
a Communist aggression for 3 years, knew 
was that the Americans were being beaten by 
a bunch of Asiatics. 

PAPERS PLAY UP DEFEATS 

Some British newspapers, like Lord Beaver- 
brook’s—once an enthusiastic admirer of 
America’s valor and willingness to fight for 
his country—played up our defeats in spec¬ 
tacular headlines. Throughout Europe there 
is a question on the lips of most individuals: 
“Is America really so weak that it cannot re¬ 
sist an Asiatic army?” And since this seems 
to be the case, the man in the street in Eu¬ 
rope is wondering what we could do for his 
country in the event of Russian aggression. 

Our Government is merely marking time, 
but that does not give an impression of 
strength. It creates the feeling that we are 
careless in the face of danger as the British 
and French were in the months before Hit¬ 
ler’s attack. Peoples who suffered from their 
own governments’ lack of preparedness dur¬ 
ing World War II are prone to look at the 
blackest side or the picture, regardless of the 
assurances of loyalty which their govern¬ 
ments are giving Washington. 

■ Pressing demands for more up-to-date 
tanks, planes and the rest of the vast modern 
war paraphernalia needed to oppose Soviet 
aggression are pouring into Washington. 
Our industry is still geared for civil produc¬ 
tion. 

Korea and the Far East have been given 
top priority insofar as the sending of war 
equipment is concerned. The few avail¬ 
able combat troops which we have in this 
country have already been sent or will soon 
be sailing to -[he Pacific area. If Russia 
strikes anywhere in Eastern Asia or Europe 
at 4 a. m. we will be far from ready to strike 
back within an hour, despite Defense Secre¬ 
tary Johnson’s emphatic and optimistic 
statement a few months ago. 

The fact is that we are relatively less pre¬ 
pared today than we were a few weeks before 
Pearl Harbor. , 

UifiTED States Seen Obligated To Defend 
Korea—^People Must Prepare fob Sac¬ 
rifices 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

There is only one thing that we can say to 
each other in these days. We must keep our 
nerves, exercise restraint, prepare for great 
sacrifice, and know without equivocation 
that there was nothing else that we could do 
but defend the Korean republic. 

There are only three places in Asia where 
the United States is under positive obliga¬ 
tion. These are Japan, Korea, and the Phil¬ 
ippines. 

In the widest sense it is now irrelevant 
whether the Korean obligation was wise. It 
is not irrelevant that we undertook it with¬ 
out making the slightest preparation to de¬ 
fend it. The South Korean Republic and 
army were American creations. If the North 
Korean attack took the administration by 
surprise, it is only because it is so reckless 
that it does not read its own intelligence 
reports. 

On June 29 the President said (reported 
by the UP): “The United States is merely 
obeying a United Nations mandate to drive 
out: a bunch of bandits who have invaded 
South Korea.” 

“bandits” found force 
The “bunch of bandits” turn out to be, 
like the Red army organized to conquer 
China, a formidable and disciplined force 
equipped with Russian tanks so heavily ar¬ 
mored that 106 mm. howitzer shells bounce 
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off them like peanuts; their ground forces 
well protected by airpower, and aided, as are 
all Red armies, by ruthless guerrillas in civil¬ 
ian clothes. Our Secretary of Defense, who is 
formidable in shooting off his mouth, has 
been caught in South Korea with little else 
to shoot with. As I write, there is one stag¬ 
gering bit of news, namely, that Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur, not usually notable for si¬ 
lence, has not said a word. One of these days 
he will. 

Nevertheless, the United States in creat¬ 
ing this republic, assumed an obligation for 
its defense, as it has assumed a positive com¬ 
mitment for the defense of Japan and the 
Philippines. 

The obligation it has assumed in Japan is, 
of course, staggering. American policy 
caused to be written into the Japanese con¬ 
stitution that Japan could never again have 
an army. That means that your son and 
mine have to endure military service in order 
to exempt every Japanese from it, for all 
time, and defend the Japanese islands with 
our own blood against every aggressor. This 
is supposed to be punishing the enemy. 

Don’t ask me what General MacArthur 
thinks of the political policies he has been 
ordered to follow out. I hate to think. 

OBLIGATION WAS THERE 

However, there was the obligation. It 
rested on nothing whatever, as it turns out, 
except confidence. If the United States had 
refused to back up its obligation .in Korea, 
the results would have been certain—con¬ 
fidence in the United States would have col¬ 
lapsed throughout the world, no less in 
Europe than in Asia. The Kremlin would 
not have won a battle. It would have won 
the fruits of a world victory. 

It was this test the Russians made. In 
view of our pusillanimous policy elsewhere 
in Asia; the terrible weakness of the South 
Korean position; the problems of distance 
and lack of preparation, of which they were 
well aware; the confusion in Washington, 
where a leaderless Government faces only 
the opposition of McCarthyism, Russia 
doubtless counted on our following the 
policy advocated a year ago by Owen Lattl- 
more—^letting South Korea go without giv¬ 
ing the appearance of having pushed it. 
Russian spies have had heartening reports 
to give their masters. 

But what had to be tested was something 
spies cannot discover in pilfered blueprints 
and documents—something called an ob¬ 
ligation of honor. 


We All Admire Courage, Especially 
Personal Courage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has 
again shown the stuff men of courage 
are made of. His letter to Gen. C. B. 
Cates, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
is a clear indication that the President 
recogniises an error, and that he is man 
enough to admit it. 

When we think of the tremendous 
burdens of his oface, the decisions he has 
to make daily, and the great responsi¬ 
bilities which are on his shoulders I 
feel that, like the marines themselves, 
we should show Christian understand- 
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ing. Not only did the President of the 
United States—our Commander in 
Chief—write a letter to General Cates 
but, on yesterday, he also visited the na¬ 
tional convention of the Marine Corps 
League in person and made a speech to 
the assembled delegates. 

General Cates, the highest ranking 
marine, in introducing President Tru¬ 
man, our Commander in Chief, was un¬ 
doubtedly thinking of the months Cap¬ 
tain Cates of a marine rifle company 
and Captain Truman of a field artillery 
battery were comrades in arms in France 
when he said: 

We all admire courage, especially personal 
courage. 

The two old buddies, standing to¬ 
gether before the delegates to the Ma¬ 
rine Corps League convention, have 
come through life under great handicaps 
and in spite of grave obstacles. 

We are proud of both of them. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter of the Presi¬ 
dent to General Cates follows: 

Dear General Oates: I sincerely regret the 
unfortunate choice of language which I used 
in my letter of August 29 to Congressman 
McDonough concerning the Marine Corps. 

What I had in mind at the time this letter < 
was written was the specific question raised ,! 
by Mr. McDonough, namely, the representa¬ 
tion of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I have been disturbed by the num¬ 
ber of communications which have been 
brought to my attention proposing that the 
Marine Corps have such representation. I 
feel that inasmuch as the Marine Corps is 
by law an integral part of the Department 
of the Navy, it is already represented on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. That the Congress con¬ 
curs In this point of view is evidenced by 
the fact that, in passing the National Se¬ 
curity Act of 1947, and again in amending 
that act in 1949, the Congress considered 
the question of Marine Corps representation 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and did not pro¬ 
vide for it. 

It is my feeling that many of the renewed 
pleas for such representation are the result 
of propaganda inspired by individuals who 
may not be aware of the best Interests of 
our defense establishment as a whole, and 
it was this feeling which I was expressing 
to Mr. McDonough. I am certain that the 
Marine Corps itself does not indulge in such 
propaganda. 

I am profoundly aware of the magnificent 
history of the United S bates Marine Corps, 
and of the many heroic deeds of the marines 
since the corps was established in 1775. 

I personally learned of the splendid com¬ 
bat spirit of the marines when the Fourth 
Marine Brigade of the Second Infantry Divi¬ 
sion fought in Prance in 1918. 

On numerous occasions since I assumed 
office, I have stated my conviction that the 
Marine Corps has a vital role in our or- 
.ganization for national security and I will 
continue to support and maintain its' 
Identity. 

I regard the Marine Corps as a force avail¬ 
able for use in any emergency, wherever or 
whenever necessary. When I spoke of the 
Marines as the Navy’s police force, I had in 
mind its immediate readiness, and the pro¬ 
vision of the National Security Act which 
states that “the Marine Corps shall be or-, 
ganized, trained, and equipped to provide 
fleet marine forces of combined arms, to¬ 
gether with supporting air components, for 
service with the fleet in the seizure or de¬ 
fense of advanced naval bases and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be 
essential to the prosecution of a naval cam¬ 
paign.” 


The corps’ ability to carry out whatever 
tasks may be assigned to it has been splen¬ 
didly demonstrated many times in our his¬ 
tory. It has again been shown by the im¬ 
mediate response of the Marine Corps to a 
call for duty in Korea. 

Since Marine ground and air forces have 
arrived in Korea I have received a daily re¬ 
port of their actions. The country may feel 
sure that the record of the marines now 
fighting there will add new laurels to the 
already illustrious record of the Marine Corps. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 

The President's letter to Clay Nixon, 
commandant of the Marine Corps 
League, follows: 

My Dear Mr. Nixon: I am concerned over 
the situation which has arisen because of 
the publishing of my letter of August 29 to 
Representative McDonough. 

I have this date addressed a letter to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, a copy of 
which I am enclosing. 

I should be happy to have you read my 
letter to the members of your organization. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 


A Letter on Money and the Economy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON.E. C.GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently I received an excellent letter from 
a constituent of mine, Mr. W. C. Daw¬ 
son, of Lepanto, Ark., on the question of 
money, credits, profits, Government 
spending, labor, production, and the re¬ 
lationship that each bears to the econ¬ 
omy of the Nation. I h.ave carefully 
studied Mr. Dawson's treatise on these 
economic subjects and feel that the Con¬ 
gress and the country should be ap¬ 
prised of the wealth of information 
contained in this letter. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I include the full text of Mr.' 
Dawson’s letter; J 

Lepanto, Ark., May 27, 1950. 
Hon. E. C. “Took” Gathings, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Representative Gathings: I want 
you to know that I appreciate all you have 
done or may do in the best interest of our 
country. 

It was the good ideas of our forefathers, 
put into action, that made this country 
“click”—made the greatest country in the 
world in the shortest period of time. Their 
ideas of freedom, equality, and justice were 
good. Under those ideas the people have 
had more freedom, have progressed faster and 
had the best standard of living while building 
the greatest country in the world. 

What this writer wants to put over to you 
is his idea of what has caused the loss of 
freedom, equality, justice, and progress in 
all the countries of the world up to this mo- 
- ment, and Is now eating Its way into the 
vitals of this great land of freedom. What 
this writer may say is a portion of the con¬ 
clusions he has reached after 17 years of eco¬ 
nomic thinking. 

From this writer’s point of view, high taxes 
are here to stay unless we change from the 
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course wc are now traveling. We are spread¬ 
ing the gap Wider and wider between the sell¬ 
ing price of our total production and the 
amount of buying power that reaches the 
hands of the consumers. The difference be¬ 
tween the total selling price and the amount 
of buying power that reaches the consumers 
determines the amount of surplus products 
we will have. When we have surplus prod¬ 
ucts we all know what happens—unemploy¬ 
ment, starvation, and misery are soon in the 
midst of these surplus products. The cause 
of this difference between the selling price 
and the amount of buying power that reaches 
the hands of the consumers is the core of 
this discussion. 

When anything is produced all costs and all 
profits are added to the selling price. No 
matter how many different people have a 
part in the processing and handling of the 
product, all these costs and profits are added 
until the product reaches the ultimate con¬ 
sumer who is obliged to pay the sum total 
of all costs and all profits. This means that 
all the buying power must reach the hands 
of the consumer if he is to buy all the prod¬ 
uct. Whatever amount the consumers lack 
of getting all the money, they will lack just 
that much of being able to buy all of the 
products. This much of the products will 
become a surplus. These surpluses will 
cause unemployment, starvation, and misery 
in the midst of plenty. Ail the people who 
have enough years behind them have seen 
this very thing happen again and again. 
Ever since money has been in use this thing 
has been happening to every country in the 
world that reached that degree of riches that 
enabled its people to hoard enough money 
to cause a sufficient difference between the 
selling price of that country’s products and 
the buying power that reached the hands of 
its consumers. The truth that a product 
cannot sell for less than the costs and profits 
that accrue against it and that the consumer 
cannot buy it unless he has that amount of 
money seems so evident that no one should 
fail to understand. Yet this thing has been 
going on all down through the past since 
money has been in use. All nations that 
have followed this procedure have met with 
the same result—failure. If the consumers 
are to buy all that is prodiiced then they 
must have the same amount of money that 
has accrued against the products up to the 
time when they are offered for sale to the 
ultimate consumer. The failure to allow the 
consumers enough money to buy all the 
products is the core of all economic ills. 
These principles can be proven by arithmetic 
but would require more space than we can 
allot to it here. 

Adam Smith observed that history indi¬ 
cated that every nation in the world, when it 
grew rich, or reached what Mr. Smith termed 
as its complement of wealth, progress stopped 
and the country began going backward. He 
had not observed that at this point in a 
nation’s wealth its people were able to hoard 
more money and make that difference be¬ 
tween the cost of production and the amount 
that reached its consumers great enough to 
leave such a large surplus that producers 
were compelled to curtail their production— 
result, unemployment and starvation in the 
midst of these surpluses. 

Hoarding money forces a curtailment of 
loans because loans are made on the expec¬ 
tation that the money the borrower invests 
will return to him and he can liquidate his 
Investment. At this time he is expected to 
extinguish his loan. If the money is hoard¬ 
ed, it cannot rqturn to the borrower, the 
borrower cannot extinguish his debt, and the 
loaning of money becomes hazardous. Cur¬ 
tailing credits is probably one of the biggest 
ills of hoarding money. It forces losses upon 
both borrowers and lenders. 


To understand our economy we must know 
what money is, where it comes from, and 
what it does. 

Money is secured credit. Cur dictionaries 
tell us that the instruments by which we 
transfer this secured credit from one person 
to another is money. Thus by starting in 
the middle of a thing and not looking back 
to see the source from whence it came, and 
not looking forv/ard to see what finally be¬ 
came of the money, the people of the world 
have been left in a blank spot where the 
knowledge of money is concerned. Money, 
which we have stated is secured credit, comes 
into existence at the time a credit is secured. 
The securing of a credit always creates a 
debt of equal amount. This is why in book¬ 
keeping we always have an equal amount of 
debits and credits. It is why a bank always 
has the same amount of resources as 
liabilities. 

As an example of how money, or secured 
credit, comes into existence, let us suppose 
that John Doe goes to his bank to borrow 
$1,000. He gives his note to the bank for 
$1,000 secured by some eligible property sup¬ 
posed to be worth $2,000 or more. This note 
shows that John Doe owes the bank $1,000. 
In turn the bank writes John Doe a deposit 
slip showing that it owes him $1,000. The 
exchange of these debts has created a new 
credit of $1,000. The bank’s resources and 
liabilities both go up $1,000, and its deposits 
increase in the same amount. The moment 
before this transaction took place John Doe 
had no money and he owed no debt. The 
moment after the transaction was completed 
he had $1,000 in bank-credit money, but he 
also owed a debt of the same amount. John 
Doe secured his credit, and he and the bank 
created $1,000 in bank-credib money. This 
is why I say that money is secured credit. If 
John Doe transfers a portion of his bank 
credit by check, then his check is money. 
His check is the instrument of transfer. If 
he gives the bank his check and receives from 
the bank paper currency and transfers the 
paper currency, then the paper currency is 
money. If he gets silver from his bank and 
transfers the silver, then the silver is money. 
These are the instruments of transfer that 
the dictionary defines as money. 

When John Doe repays his loan the bank 
resources and liabilities will drop $1,000, and 
his deposit and debt will both drop in the 
same amount. John Doe and his bank will 
stand just as they did before they created the 
$1,000 of bank-credit money. The bank did 
not loan John Doe any money it already had 
in the bank. By exchanging debts they cre¬ 
ated the $1,000 In new credit money. This 
bank credit money came into existence at 
the time the loan was made, and .went out 
of 'existence at the time It was repaid. 

Money comes from four different sources: 

(1) Commodity money, which is chiefly gold; 

(2) commercial loans; (3) investment loans. 
These are secured credits. Gold is the secu¬ 
rity behind the certificates issued against it. 
Commercial and investment loans are 
secured by property that is eligible to secure 
such loans. United States bonds are secured 
by the implied promise to tax. 

Money, from whatever source, always cre¬ 
ates a debt in equal amount, thus we have 
as much debt as we have money. What 
money one may have is always some one 
else’s debt. If creditors hoard money debtors 
are doomed, because they cannot repay their 
debt unless the money they borrowed and 
invested returns to them. It cannot return 
to them if it is hoarded. Since debts and 
money are in equal amounts it takes all the 
money to repay all the debts. Anything that 
is secured implies that there is an equal 
amount on the other side of the equation. 

I have shown where money comes from, 
what it Is and where it goes. As a summary, 


money comes into existence when a credit 
is secured and goes out of existence when 
that money is repaid. To describe what it 
does would require more space than I have 
to devote to it here. 

People secure their credit at the banks 
because they do not have open credit to buy 
all the things they want. When their credit 
is secured it becomes a thing that can be 
transferred, and we call the instruments by 
which the transfer of these credits are made 
money. It is said that different countries 
have different kinds of money. All good 
money is secured credits. The difference 
comes in the instruments by which the 
transfer of credits are accomplished. 

The core of this money question is that 
it requires a debt to create money, and that 
debt cannot be repaid unless the money re¬ 
turns to the debtor. It requires all the 
money to repay all the debts. This is one of 
the reasons why the hoarding of money gets 
our economy into trouble.. 

It is natural for opposites to be equal. 
Buying and selling must be equal or balance. 
This is true in barter, which is the first 
principle of exchange. The parties to the 
trade receive as much produce or actual 
wealth as they release. This is natural—a 
fundamental principle that cannot be vio¬ 
lated without throwing our economy out of 
balance. When one sells his product for 
money, he has not exchanged his product 
for other products, nor will he have done so 
until he has invested the money he received 
for his product. During the time he holds 
the money our economy is out of balance in 
this amount. The holding out or hoarding 
of this amount of money has caused an equal 
amount of surplus products. Surplus prod¬ 
ucts provide the cause of unemployment, 
xmemployment causes more surpluses and 
more unemployment and soon we have a 
depression. 

When we have unemployment, we must 
resort to deficit spending to breach the gap 
between the selling price and the amount of 
buying power in the hands of the consumers. 
In short, the Government must make up, by 
deficit spending, the amount that is hoarded. 
We need more taxes but are able to pay less. 
Our progress has stopped and we are going 
backward. The standard of living of our 
people is less as a whole because we axe pro¬ 
ducing and distributing less. Our Govern¬ 
ment debt increases because we are compelled 
to spend more than we are able to pay in 
taxes. In short, when we viblate nature's 
laws we are heading for trouble. 

In all the past centuries that money has 
been used—^used to destroy the economy of 
every nation that reached that degree of 
opulence that the people could hoard enough 
money to cause enough surplus to curtail 
the business of that country to the extent 
that it could not progress farther but was 
compelled to go backward Is, it seems to 
this writer, a sufficient reason to take stock 
of our economy and correct some first causes. 

We have the best economic system and 
the best country in the world to exploit it, 
if we only had the ’good sense to take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunities providence has 
offered us. The best way to beat commu¬ 
nism is to take advantage of our economic 
opportunities. The world then would see 
the advantage of our economic system, and 
we would have the battle won on the eco¬ 
nomic front, which is the controlling factor 
la the political front. 

Money invested makes more jobs, money 
hoarded makes more unemployment. There 
is always enough money provided to pay 
costs and profits in the production of any¬ 
thing to equal the selling price of that prod¬ 
uct. Therefore, if all the money reached 
the consumers they would be able to buy 
all the products, A balanced economv 
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would take care of all tKe products a peo¬ 
ple might he willing and able to produce. 
There would be surpluses only when there 
was more of a particular product than the 
people were v/iD'ug to buy. In other words, 
when there was more of a particular product 
produced than the people had need for sur- 
' pluses would exist. 

Capital comes from profits. The more the 
capital per v/orker the higher the wages of 
the worker. Labor must earn the profits and 
they are entitled to have the profits used as 
capital to create more jobs and at higher 
wages. Adam Smith says in substance that 
v/hen there are more laborers than there is 
capital to employ, the competition between 
the laborers bidding against each other for 
jobs will lower wages. This automatically 
raises profits and when these profits become 
c pital it creates more jobs to employ the 
surplus labor. Thus it is seen that labor 
really provides the capital that employs it. 
When the profits are hoarded and not al¬ 
lowed to become capital labor loses the jobs 
they have really earned. 

When the profits build up more capital 
than there are laborers to employ, the com¬ 
petition between employers bidding for labor 
will raise wages, which automatically lowers 
profits. This reduces profits and likewise 
the amount of new capital until there are 
enough workers to employ it. This is na¬ 
ture’s way of keeping the balance between 
labor and capital. If all profits were used 
as capital the employers would be compelled 
to pay the highest wages they could afford 
to pay. This would be true because of the 
reasons given above. 

John Stuart Mill says (p. 260, vol. 2 of his 
Principles of Political Economy): “Wages de¬ 
pend on the ratio between population and 
capital; and would do so if all the capital in 
the world were the property of one associa¬ 
tion or if the capitalists among whom it is 
shared maintained each an establishment 
for the production of every article consumed 
in the community, exchange of commodities 
having no existence." 

Both Smith and Mill seem to take it for 
granted that all profits will be invested. 
They fail to consider the consequences if 
they were not. Thus* we see how important 
it is to the laborer that the profits he earns 
for his employer become capital to make 
more jobs at higher wages. 

This writer does not think the matter of 
taxes and public debt would be so serious if 
we took the right view and proper action in 
these matters. When we make a public debt 
there is no way to repay it except through 
taxation and we had as well be reconciled to 
this truth. 

When there is but one road leading to a 
certain destination and that destination is 
at the dead end of the road, the logical way 
to return to the place from whence we started 
is to reverse the direction. Perhaps in reality 
this road is not much harder to travel in 
one direction than the other. 

When we make a public debt we all pay 
higher prices because deficit spending is in¬ 
fiationary. Much of this infiationary money 
goes to pay for war materials and expenses 
which require much labor but produces noth¬ 
ing to raise our standard of living. On the 
face of this proposition it should lower our 
standard of living and would do so if it con¬ 
tinued long enough to use up our surplus 
wealth. The fact is that our wars usually 
terminated before this factor became too se¬ 
rious. We usually have lavish times while 
spending what we had accumulated. 

When we stop deficit spending and reverse 
our direction, we are compelled to build back 
those stocks which have been depleted. 
Aside from building back these stocks, which 
means, of course, building back our depleted 
capital, this writer thinks reversing our di¬ 
rection should not necessarily lower our 


standard of living. After all is said and done, 
our standard of living necessarily depends 
upon how much we produce and distribute. 

Let us be realistic. Labor necessarily must 
earn the capital that employs it. We need 
enough capital to employ all of our labor, 
so business must make enough profits to 
supply this capital. When we have enough 
capital to employ all of our labor and supply 
that labor with the best production equip¬ 
ment and with sufficient stocks to work upon 
we will be able to reach our maximum pro¬ 
duction and our highest standard of living. 

But how about the taxes that must come 
out of these profits to pay government ex¬ 
penses and our public debt? The more the 
profits, the more the taxes we can collect. 
Suppose we permit business to make large 
profits and take all the taxes the traffic will 
bear and pay as much as possible of the 
amount collected on our public debt, then in 
turn require those who collect their debt to 
reinvest the money. The money invested by 
those who collected their debt would make 
just as much capital as though it had been 
invested by the one who made the exorbi¬ 
tant profit. Since a raise in capital raises 
our production and that production is dis¬ 
tributed among the same 150,000,000 people, 
it would raise their standard of living in the 
same proportion as the increased production 
and distribution. John Stuart Mill says that 
wages will be in proportion to population and 
capital. The fact that the father owns all the 
property does not change the income of the 
family. 

When we did deficit spending the creditors 
of the Government passed the money 
through the hands of the Government, and 
the Government spent the money in the in¬ 
terest of our country. Now the people must 
repay the Government through taxes, and 
the Government must repay its creditors. 
There is no way to accomplish this except 
through taxation, and there is no way to 
collect sufficient taxes to make the repay¬ 
ment unless business makes enough profits 
to enable them to pay the required amount 
of taxes. 

In the modern library edition of Adam 
Smith's Wealth of the Nations, page 141, we 
find the following. I quote; “I shall con¬ 
clude this long chapter with observing that 
though anciently it was usual to rate wages, 
first by general laws extending over the 
whole kingdom, and afterward by particular 
order of the justices of peace in every par¬ 
ticular county, both these practices have 
now gone entirely into disuse. ‘By the ex¬ 
perience of above 400 years,’ says Dr. Burn, 
‘it seems time to lay aside all endeavors to 
bring under strict regulations, what in its 
own nature seems incapable of minute limi¬ 
tations; for if all persons in the sam'e kind 
of work were to receive equal wages, there 
would be no emulation, and no room left 
for industry or ingenuity'." 

I shall not attempt to tell you what we 
are doing in regard to this labor question, 
for you know much better than I. However, 
I would like to proffer this question to all 
our elected representatives who have a part 
in making labor laws. What hope do we have 
that a thing will now succeed that has al¬ 
ways failed in the past, even when it has 
been tried over a period of 400 years? 

This writer’s answer to this question is 
this: If all the money was put through the 
hands of the consumers there would be no 
need of any labor laws because in this case 
there would be enough buying power in the 
hands of the consumers to buy all we pro¬ 
duce. Under this plan all surplus profits 
would go into capital, which would force 
employers to bid against each other, for la¬ 
borers and employers would be compelled to 
pay the highest prices they could afford. 
Employers would not have to pay more than 
they could afford because this would bring a 


natural balance between capital and labor. 
Natural laws never require the impossible, 
human laws do. Anyone can find fault or 
disagree with everything that is, but to offer 
a real solution to our problems is another 
thing. If we complied with first principles 
we would be relieved of a multitude of secon¬ 
dary causes that come to us as a result of fail¬ 
ure to comply with first principles or causes. 
The gap between the selling price of all our 
products and the amount of money that 
reaches the consumers is the first cause of 
our economic trouble. -By thus unbalancing 
our selling price and buying power, we create 
surpluses and from these surpluses comes 
another cause to produce another effect, 
and this last effect becomes another cause 
producing another effect and on and on. We 
can violate nature's laws but we cannot 
escape the penalty for so doing. 

Henry George spent much of his time try¬ 
ing to discover the cause of starvation in the 
midst of plenty. This writer thinks that Mr. 
George failed to discover this cause because 
he did not have some of the facts about 
money. When a student, I was taught in 
psychology that if we left out any important 
fact when considering any proposition we 
would most likely reach the wrong conclu¬ 
sion. This writer believes that a lack of 
knowledge of some of the facts has caused 
about all the errors in economic thinking. 
This writer has no right to think he will 
not fall into error because of this same rea¬ 
son. For this and other reasons this writer 
will send any Senator or Congressman a copy 
of this letter who will give the writer a 
comment and some constructive criticism. 
Prom the comment the writer hopes to gain 
some help in marketing a book he plans to 
publish when finances will permit. From the 
constructive criticism he hopes to be able to 
correct some errors. From the study by our 
representatives he hopes some good may 
come to our country by starting some think¬ 
ing in the right direction. 

Hoping that this letter may mark the be¬ 
ginning of a new approach to our economy, 
and with best wishes to you and all who may 
be concerned, I am 

Yours very truly, 

W. C. Dawson. 


How We Can Lick Stalin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Septernber 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled ‘'How We Can Lick Stalin," by 
Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, United States 
Army, retired, published in the Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1950, issue of Colliers’ magazine. 

I have been advised by the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office that the article is 
estimated to be 2% pages in the Congres¬ 
sional Record at a cost of $225.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

How We Can Lick Stalin 
(By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers) 

. There is not a moment to lose. The dead¬ 
line was long ago. The cold war has been 
lost. 
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Tlie I^orean war caiight us dangerously 
unprepared. General IvIacArtiiur’s sure 
touch," coupled w’th the faitoe of the Sed 
Korean tanks to eriploii; early gains, profoaloly 
will enable our resourceful forces to stabilize 
the situation. Then, as more reinforcements 
arrive, we shall he able to turn the tide. 

Nevertheless it is disconcerting to contem¬ 
plate what could happen if hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of the oriental Red army, covered by 
a Red air force, were to move down into 
Korea. 

Neither the bravery of our GI’s nor Gen¬ 
eral KacArthur’s genius could overcome the 
disaster they would face. Even if our boys 
were to kill 10 or 20 to 1, we would be wiped 
out by an endless stream of Communists 
pouring upon us with complete abandon 
of life. 

For many months before the Korean v/ar 
started General MacAi-thur had pleaded in 
vain for stronger forces in his Par East com¬ 
mand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff personally 
had agreed with his views, but, as they ex¬ 
plained to him, the civil branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment had final authority. 

In South Korea our responsibilities had 
been assumed March 1949 by the Department 
of State. In June of that year our troops 
were relieved. While it was known that 
North Koreans v;ere being heavily armed, it 
was decided our aid from that time would be 
almost entirely economic. Of a $10,000,000 
aid authorization by the Congress, only $108 
worth of radio wire had been delivered prior 
to the Communist invasion. Administration 
leaders had made it clear that Korea was not 
essential to our strategic position in Asia. 

Referring to President Truman’s sudden 
reversal of this policy, General MacArthur 
said “the Far Bast command, until the Presi¬ 
dent’s great pronouncement to support the 
epochal action of the United Nations, had no 
slightest responsibility for the defense of the 
free Republic of Korea. With the President’s 
decision it assumed a completely new and 
added mission.” 

It was a State Department decision to leave 
the thirty-eighth parallel imdefended on the 
south side. It was a White House decision 
which suddenly junked this policy in favor 
of armed Intervention—at a time when suf- 
cient military force was not readily available. 

One or the other of these decisions was 
wrong. 

In Europe, although there is no fighting 
there at the moment, our position is poten¬ 
tially far more critical than in Asia. There 
the State Department, without appreciation 
of the complexities of modern war and the 
terrific combat effectiveness of the Red Army, 
has committed the United States to assist 
in holding western Europe’s frontier. It is 
my belief that few professional military men 
of reputation really believe such a program 
can succeed. Yet the military, subordinated 
to the civil branch of our Government, has 
offered no public protest. Our Nation is in 
imminent peril unless our military leaders, 
even at the risk of their professional careers, 
insist that our plans be militarily sound and 
that the objectives given us by the civil 
branch of the Government be attainable. 

WHT WE MUST AVOID GROUND COMBAT 

We cannot win against Russia on the 
groimd. We cannot win in ground combat 
against Bed oriental forces on the Asiatic 
mainland. These Red forces are too vast 
numerically, too well equipped, too willing 
to sacrifice their men, for us to accept full- 
scale ground combat with them in Europe or 
Asia. Moreover, the distances and winter 
factors in Russia give her enormous advan- 
jtages. Where Napoleon and Hitler failed 
from nearby bases, we had better not make 
the plunge from across the ocean. 

It would be folly to strike Russia’s great¬ 
est strength, her ground forces, with what 
in that war would be the weakest element of 


our three arms—our ground forces. Russia’s 
hope for a military victory would He in her 
ability to throw the full weight of the Red 
Army against the United Nations forces, 
which of course would be mainly American. 
Under no circumstances should we allow 
Stalin to maneuver us into the position of 
cppcsiiig his strength with our weakness. 
Bather, we should avoid Russia’s incalculable 
strength and attack her where she is most 
vulnerable. Russia is weakest at her heart. 
She is strongest on her periphery. Inside 
Russia, communism is a miserable failure. 

The Russian people never have entirely ac¬ 
cepted communism. I am reliably advised 
that during the 20-year period preceding 
lA^orld War II there were 30 sizable revolts, 
re;:ellions, and plots against the Kremlin dic¬ 
tatorship. They were staged by peasants, 
v/orkers and even by members of the Red 
Army itself. 

When Hitler’s forces struck Russia, an im¬ 
portant segment of the population greeted 
the Nazis as liberators. Four million Rus¬ 
sian omcers and soldiers are reported to have 
surrendered. Eight hundred thousand troops 
joined the Nasi forces. Russian General Vlas- 
sov set up three Russian divisions to fight 
Stalin. But Hitler, with his race supremacy 
complex, looked upon the Russians as in¬ 
ferior. He wanted only the rich Ukraine 
land, not the people. Confident of victory, 
he slaughtered the population and the forces 
which had surrendered to him. 

Stalin, sensing his precarious position, 
somewhat relaxed his despotic control, ap¬ 
pealed to the patriotism of the people, and 
promised postwar relief. The Russian people, 
faced by an invader whose atrocities ex¬ 
ceeded those of Stalin, rallied to the defense 
of their motherland and fought history’s 
greatest defensive battle. 

After the war, hundreds of thousands of 
Russian nationals refused to return to Rus¬ 
sia. They resisted by all possible means, 
including suicide. Compelled by a wartime 
agreement to assist in forced repatriation, 
v;e played a part in this affair which is a 
dark chapter in the American record. 
Purges in the Red Army subdued the mili¬ 
tary. Desertions were by the thousand. 

Today conditions inside Russia are almost 
unbearable, even for a population accus¬ 
tomed to harsh treatment. There are 15,- 
000,000 Russian prisoners behind barbed 
wire, I have seen some of these prison 
camps on my two trans-Siberian trips. 
About 9,000,000 of these are male political 
prisoners between the ages of 18 and 68. 
They comprise 16 percent of the male popu¬ 
lation between these age limits. There is 
scarcely a family in Russia which has not 
lost a member to the barbed-wire prisons. 
It is evident that the Communist system 
carries within itself the seeds of self-de- 
sfcruction. The iron curtain is plain evi¬ 
dence the Bh’emlin does not trust the Rus¬ 
sian people, It is afraid for them to have 
contact with the outside world, to know 
how other peoples live. 

Stalin’s problem of control is terrific. Of 
necessity, if he Is to continue in power, 
he must subject his people to their own 
military occupation. He must transmute 
the hatred his people hold for the Kremlin 
into hatred for their alleged external 
enemy—the United States. 

We should laimch immediately a full- 
scale psychological campaign to drive a 
wedge between the Kremlin and the Russian 
people. Psychologicaliy, the enslaved Rus¬ 
sians are ripe for revolt. But they have 
neither the military equipment, nor the 
leadership and organization to implement 
their desires. Nevertheless, secret groups 
exist in Russia dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Kremlin and the establishment of a 
liberal government. At least one of these 
antl-Communist organizations penetrates 
the iron curtain regularly. It needs help— 


money, printing presses, paper, radio send¬ 
ing and receiving sets, small planes, small 
free balloons and various other aids to in¬ 
tensify and expand the underground ac¬ 
tivities. The cost in relation to military 
expenditures would be almost negligible. 

The Red Army, some reliable observers 
believe, is saturated with revolutionary fer¬ 
ment, and cannot be relied ^ upon unless 
Russia is attacked. Yet, in spite of this sit¬ 
uation, which might be strengthened im¬ 
measurably by a psychological campaign by 
the United States, our steps to exploit this 
positive vulnerability are ineffective. The 
Voice of America, even is increased as con¬ 
templated, is a mere whisper. The State De¬ 
partment must always be diplomatic. This 
precludes success in Russia; for to be effec¬ 
tive the psychological campaign must be 
aimed at the eventual overthrow of the 
Kremlin. This cannot be achieved merely 
by radio broadcasts into Russia. It w:U re¬ 
quire the individual initiative of those be¬ 
hind the iron curtain and the integration 
of their individual efforts into mass action. 

enemies within menace the kremlin 

No border so vast as that of Russia, and 
touched in so many places by unhappy vas¬ 
sal states, can be guarded against all pene¬ 
tration. Peasants and others who pass for 
peasants can move in and out at night. 
There is bound to be talk between those 
on one side and those on the other. Our 
messages can be transmitted by ardent anti¬ 
communist Russians who know just the 
right word to attract somebody, just the 
right touch to give verisimilitude to leaflets 
that might be dropped from balloons, or 
small Russian-piloted planes. We in our 
American towns, would know at once 
whether a message that came to us showed 
intimate knowle«dge of our town and our 
surroundings. Russian fugitives from the 
brutality of the Kremlin have friends back 
where they fled from, who will pass the truth 
around convincingly. 

We have the best story in the world to tell. 
The Kremlin feeds its listeners with dis¬ 
tortions of American life, with exceptions to 
the normal. Our task is to give them the 
truth. The Reds have done alarmingly well 
with their lies. Certainly we should be able 
to do more with our truth. We have a bet¬ 
ter chance to weaken Russia than we have to 
strengthen western Europe militarily, at far 
less cost. By choosing the more practical way 
we could tip the balance of power heavily 
to our side. 

In Japan our psychological campaign drove 
a wedge between the Emperor and his people 
on the one hand, and the militarists on the 
other. This campaign contributed in a 
marked degree to Japan’s surrender. It was 
one of the reasons why the Japanese sur¬ 
rendered on the mainland without a fight. 
What worked against Japan can be made to 
work against the Kremlin. In this field I 
speali: from experience, for it was my privi¬ 
lege to serve as chief of psychological war¬ 
fare on General MacArthur’s staff while the 
war was on. 

A full-scale campaign to project the truth 
through the iron curtain to the Russian 
people should be initiated immediately. We 
can and must create a situation of unrest in 
Russia which would make Stalin hesitate to 
go to war lest his home front turn actively 
against him. Our military leaders should 
demand the campaign. 

It is obvious that we cannot hold the Red 
army out of western Europe. As the pros¬ 
pect of combat with Russia closes down upon 
us, our early lesson in Korea makes crystal- 
clear what it means for us to engage vast 
land armies. 

Russia could start some 150 to 200 di¬ 
visions across Europe in a matter of weeks. 
Within 90 days she could probably have 500 
divisions available. She could have a 
thousand divisions eventually if she needed 
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them. In the latest war Russia put 11,000,000 
troops into action before lend-lease aid was 
available. She now has some 20,000,000 
trained ground troops. 

Even if the mutual defense assistance pro¬ 
gram were completed—-which it will not be 
for several years—the Western World would 
be able to oppose the Russians with only 50 
divisions. Such United States divisions as 
might possibly be available could scarcely 
reach Europe before the Red Army reached 
the Atlantic. 

A comparison of Allied with Russian 
strength near the close of World War II is 
significant. On the western frontier the 
United States had 3 airborne, 15 armored and 
45 infantry divisions. Great Britain had 12, 
France 11, and Canada 5—a total of 91. This 
force, with complete domination of the air, 
was pushing the Nazis toward Berlin. On 
the other frontier, Stalin had 502 Red Army 
divisions pushing the German Army west¬ 
ward across central Europe. 

The 91 divisions represented the Allied 
peak strength in Europe for World War II. 
The 502 Red Army divisions did not represent 
Russia’s peak strength. She had already 
lost some 10,000,000 soldiers. 

If the United States permits its forces to 
engage the Red Army in Europe, our losses 
will be so appalling that the American peo¬ 
ple will recoil in horror and belatedly ex¬ 
amine our leadership. This tragedy must 
not happen. 

Our economic position is such that we can 
no longer afford any program which is not 
vital to our existence. Our debt is nearing 
the $300,000,000,000 mark. Our total taxes 
will climb to $50,000,000,000 annually. Since 
the end of the war we have spent $91,000,000,- 
000 for national deiense, and yet we have 
doubtful security. Our foreign aid has 
amounted to $33,000,000,000. 

Since the Korean war began we have em¬ 
barked upon a new and vast multi-billion- 
dollar spending program. If it encompasses 
everything now planned. Including the in¬ 
creased military assistance program for 
Europe, the total spent will mount to some 
$50,000,000,000. 

The European countries have already 
reached prewar economic levels. Therefore, 
we should terminate the Marshall plan with¬ 
out delay. The point-4 program, at this time, 
should not be started. And our domestic 
economy should be pared to the bone. 

The military assistance program, for which 
we have already earmarked billions of dollars 
plus vast quantities of surplus equipment, 
also should be terminated immediately. 

We should advise our allies that the equip¬ 
ment we have provided will enable them to 
preserve internal security and prevent civil 
war. We should advise them that we are 
not abandoning them, nor are we welshing 
on the North Atlantic mutual defense treaty. 
If war comes, we should propose to lend mil¬ 
itary assistance by striking Russia from the 
air, continuing this assault until Russia sur- 
rends or is destroyed. 

It is far from an acceptable solution to 
permit the Red Army to occupy Europe. But 
there is no acceptable solution for our Euro¬ 
pean allies if war comes—^merely two sinister 
alternatives. The lesser of these is occu¬ 
pation. If the Europeans resist the Red 
Army, they will be slaughtered. 

To be sure, the manpower which our allies 
can provide for military service is impressive. 
In addition we could also recruit a formida¬ 
ble ground force of anti-Communist Rus¬ 
sian and satellite DP's. We might decide to 
persuade the people of west Germany to 
form an army. But would Russia remain 
still, and allow the creation of a force suffi¬ 
ciently formidable to hold the Red army out 
of Europe? And were we to move toward 
establishing sufficient United States air units 
in Europe to cover the force, Russia would 


be almost certain to strike before her enemy 
became really formidable. 

The 1950 defense budget being spent by 
our European allies—^less the negligible 
budgets of Luxemburg, Portugal, and Ice¬ 
land—amounts to only $4,000,000,000 annu¬ 
ally. There is the equivalent of two Ameri¬ 
can divisions in Germany. Prance has three 
occupational divisions, but her best troops, 
160,000 of them, are in Indochina? and her 
second-line troops are in North Africa. 
There are possibly 200,000 more assorted 
Allied troops in Europe, but these cannot 
be said to be on a war footing. 

A negligible allied air force is available to 
cover these meager ground forces. 

After considerable pondering, I have 
reached the unhappy conclusion that we 
cannot depend on our allies in Europe for 
military assistance should war come. This 
is in no way a reflection on the character 
of these people, nor on their valor or loyalty 
to us. It is merely recognizing a reality. 

Russia probably has the atom bomb and 
16,000 combat planes. Stalin will be in po¬ 
sition, should war become imminent, to ad¬ 
vise our allies to remain neutral and be 
spared attack. If they elect to give the 
United States bases in Europe or to cooperate 
with us in the war, he might try to take 
their population centers out by atomic as¬ 
sault the first 24 hours of the war. And he 
might very well succeed, because the Allies 
would not have sufficient air power in Eu¬ 
rope at the outset to neutralize the Red air 
force. Thus, through no cowardice, the 
Allies may be driven into neutrality. 

It would be interesting to know what Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson would advise our 
allies to do under these circumstances. 
Presumably his policy would take us into 
war to save western Europe. But their de¬ 
struction would defeat our war objective in 
Europe before the war was well under way. 

Russia can be defeated—militarily—by 
the United States only through air assault. 
We can build an air force superior to the 
Red air force; we can gain mastery of the 
air over Russia; then we can force Russia 
into subml.':sion or destroy her. Air power 
can destroy Russia’s war potential. From 
secret intelligence sources and by air re¬ 
connaissance we can learn the sites of her 
key industries. Our planes can fly the thou¬ 
sands of miles necessary to reach them, and 
return. We can take out Russia’s steel in¬ 
dustry, her oil supplies—the sinews and life¬ 
blood of modern war. Air power can take 
out the bridges over her great rivers and 
paralyze her communications. With her 
railways out—^there are practically no roads— 
Russia could not distribute food for the 
population. 

These objectives—destruction of steel, oil, 
and communications facilities—are attain¬ 
able. It is within our industrial capacity to 
build an Air Force to achieve them. We have 
the genius to build the best Air Force in the 
world. We have learned from the mistakes 
of the last war.' If we eliminate all wasteful 
political expenditure we can build such ah 
Air Force within the limits of sound economy. 

A decision to knock out Russia’s war po¬ 
tential by air assault in no way should imply 
that only air power Is necessary. We must 
continue to maintain a fleet which can con¬ 
trol the seas. It is essential to our survival. 
So long as the fleet is in existence, Red 
forces—except relatively ' small airborne 
units—cannot invade the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. But the fleet cannot deliver a knock¬ 
out blow against Russia, for Russia cannot 
be blockaded. 

The Army and Navy are Important as 
formerly, but against' Russia the weight of 
their roles has changed. They have become 
supporting arms for the Air Force. Against 
Russia the Army and Navy would seize, hold, 
and supply essential overseas bases from 


which air strikes may be unleashed against 
the heart of Russia. 

BEST SITES FOR OTTB AIR BASES 

We cannot hold bases in western Europe 
proper, except perhaps in Spain, but there 
are potential base sites which we can hold 
and from which any target in Russia could 
be destroyed, eventually, by our Air Force. 
Bases which can be held must have the in¬ 
cidental protection of mountains or deserts 
or bodies of water or combinations of these 
natural barriers. 

The great Pyrenees Mountains barrier 
would make Spain a difficult operation for 
the Red Army. So it would be well to tie 
Spain into our war strategy. 

We may be compelled to consider Africa 
as a huge north-and-south approach to po¬ 
tential bases in Libya. These bases can be 
held. To take bases away from us in Libya 
would require an airborne invasion by the 
Red Army. 

Such an operation is vulnerable to ground 
defense. In the defense of Crete the Brit¬ 
ish—though eventually overwhelmed—de¬ 
stroyed 80 percent of the German para¬ 
troopers. 

In the Pacific we must hold the Aleutians, 
Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and possibly some lesser islands in the chain. 
If the Reds ever occupy this chain, or any 
great part of it, we will be denied the ocean 
approaches to Asia, and also bases from which 
to bomb important Red Asiatic centers. Pos¬ 
session of these islands from Alaska to the 
Philippines is vital to our security. 

From bases in Africa and in the Orient our 
long-range bombers can strike any target in 
Eurasia. The effectiveness of the Red air 
force interceptors is an unknown factor. Our 
newest bombers, refuelled in flight, may be 
fast enough to evade interception, especially 
at night or in bad weather. But the chances 
are, if war comes, we shall have to win the 
battle of the air over Russia first. This will 
require a long and costly advance of air bases 
in areas where natural barriers preclude a 
major engagement with the Red Army. 

Our Air Force faces another assignment of 
magnitude. For the first time since 1812 our 
population centers will be endangered by a 
foreign power, if war with Russia comes. 
Fighter protection must be provided not only 
for our cities but,for entire industrial areas; 
and the Air Force must help defend Alaska. 
It is all a vast and costly undertaking. 

PROBLEMS OP WORLD POLICING 

But war with Russia is not the only threat 
to us. Our war in Korea could be merely 
the beginning of a series of critical dis¬ 
turbances. We are committed to lend as¬ 
sistance to certain peoples who oppose the 
spread of totalitarianism. Have we the 
means to do this? 

Korea already has provided the answer. 
We simply have not the combat units, the 
manpower, or the proper transport to police 
the world. Nor have we the wealth. 

The forces we must create to deter Russia 
from waging war are not suitable for police 
action, nor can they be committed deeply, 
lest the real war be kindled. 

To handle probable emergencies a United 
Nations task force should be tailor-made to 
meet any problem which might arise in For¬ 
mosa, Japan, and the Philippines and pos¬ 
sibly other areas in the Far East vital to the 
success of our cause. The force should be 
strong in manpower equipped with small 
arms, and supported by medium bombers and 
fighters both land- and sea-based. It should 
have tanks, cannon, and antitank weapons, 
all balanced to meet known conditions in 
given areas. Only a small fraction of the 
manpower can be recruited from the United 
States. Friendly Chinese, the Japanese, Fili¬ 
pinos, and others in the Orient to whose pro¬ 
tection we commit ourselves have ample 
volunteer manpower. 
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In the Middle East there shonld he created 
a second and larger United Nations task 
force, taUored to handle Communist upris¬ 
ings in those troubled areas which we con¬ 
sider essential to the success of our cause. 
This Middle Bast task force could he trained 
in Libya. The manpower could be recruited 
from volunteers among displaced Russian na¬ 
tionals, and from German and Allied volun¬ 
teers. The United States should furnish only 
a small unit. More than one-half million 
anti-Communist Russian displaced persons 
are political refugees in Europe, who will be 
destroyed if StaUn invades. They dare not 
return to Russia lest they be purged. Natu¬ 
rally they would be eager to join in what 
to them might be a crusade to liberate the 
enslaved Russian population. 

These two task forces, with certain ele¬ 
ments airborne, would be trouble shooters 
to quench insurrection and civil war in the 
Orient and Middle East—in areas which we 
consider vital to our security. In selecting 
these vital areas care must be taken not to 
place ourselves in the role of underwriting 
European colonial imperialism. Already 
Communist propaganda is effectively appeal¬ 
ing to all Asia by branding us as imperialists. 

These selected areas which are capable of 
being defended must be determined at once. 
The military should then be instructed to 
proceed with plans to defend them. If they 
can’t be defended, as is clearly the case in 
Europe, the military must speak frankly and 
openly—and fearlessly. 

The military preparation for the defense 
of these areas must be separate and distinct 
from the military force which we must have 
to deter Russia from war, and to strike her 
if war is forced upon us. 

Were we to build without delay the best 
Air Eorce in the world and create United 
Nations task forces for the Far East and the 
Middle East, danger of war with Russia would 
be far less than now. On the other hand, 
if we continue to dissipate our means and 
follow present piecemeal, fuzzy policies, war 
is inevitable. 

OUE TWO MOST POTENT WEAPONS 

Total mobilization, universal military 
training, invocation of a full-scale draft and 
other related measures will not bluff Btalin. 
He fears neither our mobilization nor our 
manpower. He fears and respects only our 
air power and our power to project the truth 
through the iron curtain. Yet, we have 
continued not to build air supremacy, and 
we are neglecting an effective psychological 
campaign. 

Because of our early reverses in Korea, the 
cry has already gone up: The airplane is 
merely an auziliary weapon; jet planes are 
too fast for certain types of combat; we can 
win only with doughboys and more tanks 
than Stalin can build. The tendency among 
those charged with planning is to pull the 
Air Force down to the role of a supporting 
arm for land and sea forces. Congress seems 
in a mood to rubber stamp the authorization 
for the President to spend vast sums at home 
and abroad, to move into total mobilzation, 
to invoke a full-scale • draft, to shape a vast 
Army to handle local disturbances every¬ 
where and to challenge the Red hordes of 
• Asia as well as the Bed army. 

This would be precisely what Mr. Stalin 
wants. His own planners could not improve 
on the program. If we endeavor to handle 
local civil wars wherever they break out—as 
the President has indicated—-we shall piece¬ 
meal our means and collapse our economy. 
If we accept combat with vast Red ground 
forces In Europe and Asia, our losses will 
mount Into the millions and we shall faO. 

Planning to keep the peace by force on a 
global scale is no amateur assignment. There 
was a time when rifles were our most effective 
weapon and military matters could be safely 
entrusted to the guidance of those without 


professional background. Today, however, 
with war the most complex phenomenon of 
our civilization, we continue to adhere to the 
political tradition of entrusting our national 
security to those with little or no military 
background. The President and State De¬ 
partment are making political commitments 
whose military implications are not only un¬ 
sound but dangerous. 

Of course, we have the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to direct the complexities of war preparation, 
but their professional views have been sub¬ 
ordinated to decisions of the White House and 
State Department. In spite of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the civilian leaders have taken 
us into one unsound military situation after 
another. And they are still doing it. 

We should no longer allow this arrange¬ 
ment for global planning. To accept Stalin’s 
challenge anywhere and everywhere that a 
Communist-inspired insurrection breaks out 
is playing into his hands. It makes m the 
victim of his cunning. 

Stalin realizes far better than we that, if 
we build air supremacy, our air power can 
destroy his war potential. Consequently he 
has invented methods to get around this pos¬ 
sibility. By creating ground combat wars 
about his vast periphery he proposes to bleed 
us white, while neutral Russia, free from air 
strikes, continues to produce munitions for 
her fighting satellites. 

While our strength is thus being sapped, a 
creeping total mobilization program at home 
could spell disaster. The secret of American 
progress is free enterprise. Under it we have 
created abundance. Our liberty and indi¬ 
vidual freedom, our moral and spiritual aspi¬ 
rations all spring from this solid economic 
basis. Gradual total mobilization and war 
will destroy the abundance we have created, 
and with its destruction we shall lose our 
freedom. 

OPPOSITION PAETT IS NEETDED 

War hysteria is already revealing itself In 
the widespread demand that opposition to 
all Presidential measures be silenced as a 
patriotic duty. Nothing, not even defeat in 
battle, could harm us more. Unless a strong 
and challenging opposition party exists, the 
power of the executive branch becomes abso¬ 
lute. Then the administration thinks it has 
become infallible. When no one dares to op¬ 
pose them, we are,on the road to ruin. 

The United States has only 6 percent of 
the world’s population. It is time we took 
stock of where we are drifting. Unless we 
do this and create a plan to lift ourselves out 
of the certain danger which we face in the 
immediate future, it will be too late to save 
ourselves 

In shaping our Constitution our forefa¬ 
thers rightly subordinated military authority 
to civil. They had had enough of military 
conscription and domination in England and 
on the Continent. 

Today, however, we find the civil branch 
of our Government abusing its power. The 
military has been subordinated to the ex¬ 
tent that our national security is imperiled. 
Miiltary leaders must be unshackled and 
permitted to express views freely on the 
military implications of our commitments. 

If the Chief of Naval Operations was 
fired for expressing his views at a Bn36 
hearing before a congressional committee— 
at which he had been promised immunity— 
what would happen to a member of the Jcdnt 
Chiefs of Staff who opposed Mr. Acheson in 
cooperating on defense proposals to Europe? 
Nevertheless, if we are to remain free, our 
military leaders, at the risk of their careers, 
must oppose measures which imperil our 
existence. In the final analysis it is the 
American people to whom they owe their 
loyalty- 

We must have a dynamic strategic concept 
of how* to survive. No longer can we afford 
to drift without sound, long-range planning 


and attainable objectives. No longer have 
we the resources to dole out to this ally or 
that former enemy. Our position is so pre¬ 
carious that every dollar and every soldier 
must be made to count. American eco¬ 
nomic and military aid to any friendly power 
must implement this over-all strategy. No 
longer do we dare squander our means for 
purposes which do not further this strategy. 

We need a new dynamic strategy now. 
Its principal provisions shoifid be: 

1. Attainable political objectives backed 
by commensurate military might, including 
air supremacy and two United Nations task 
forces. 

2. Improved intelligence agencies—^the 
eyes of our defenses. 

3. Assistance programs that further attain¬ 
able objectives. 

4. A sound domestic economy. 

All this—and that other element that 
could be the most effective: weakening the 
Kremlin dictatorship from within. This is 
our best chance to avoid war. It will hasten 
victory if war comes. 


What Will Happen to UN Army After 
Korea War? 


extension op remarks 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have known Sigrid Arne. She 
is not only an accurate reporter hut has 
a keen, penetrating insight into world 
conditions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following article which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of September 3, which I am sure will be 
informative and helpful to all who 
read it: 

What Will Happen to UN Aemt After Korea 

War?—Question of Establishing Perma¬ 
nent World Police Force Is Still Un¬ 
answered 

(By Sigrid Arne) 

The Communist attack on South Korea 
has brought into being the very interna¬ 
tional police force which the Soviets have 
fought against in the United Nations for 5 
years. 

But it is only a provisional police force. 
What will happen to it after the Korean mat¬ 
ter is cleaned up is not yet apparent. The 
question of establishing a permanent force— 
and the makeup of that force if it is estab¬ 
lished—is still up in the air, although there 
is a great deal of unofficial talk about it. 

For the first 2 months in Korea the ground 
battle against the Communists had to be 
waged by South Koreans and American Gis 
alone. They had almost immediate support, 
however, from British and Australian planes 
and from naval vessels of Australia, Britain, 
Canada, the Netherlands and New Zealand in 
addition to United States planes and ships. 

By the end of 2 months the United States 
delegate to the UN, Warren Austin, could tell 
the UN Security Council that 80,000 troops 
from nine other UN member nations were 
pledged to fight in Korea. They were either 
<en route or training for action. 

The following nations had pledged troops: 
AustraJia, Canada, the Netherlands, New Zea¬ 
land, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and France. 
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WHAT OF THE FITTTJRE? 

The following, all told, had pledged naval 
aid: Australia, Canada, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The following, all told, had pledged air 
aid: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Greece, the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Nationalist Chinese Government of¬ 
fered troops and planes, but acceptance was 
delayed in view of Communist threats to 
Formosa, where most of the Nationalist forces 
are stationed. 

Offers of medical aid had been made by 
Denmark, Ethiopia, India, Israel, the Philip¬ 
pines and Sweden. 

Oifors of economic help had come from 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, the Philippines 
and Thailand. A number of other states 
had talked informally with the United States 
to discover whether they could help. 

Shortly after the fighting started the UN 
Security Council asked the United States to 
name a UN commander in Korea, and Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur was appointed. 

Most of the burden still is being carried 
by the United States. But American policy 
makers, in both the State and Defense De¬ 
partments, are satisfied that the Korean 
Communists will shortly learn, the hard way, 
that their cause is opposed by the whole iion- 
Communist world, whether white, yellow, 
or brown. 

But what about the long run? 

Under the UN Charter it was planned that 
member nations would place military con¬ 
tingents and bases at the disposal of the 
Security Council. The Council is responsible 
for putting down threats to the peace. 

Russian action in UN committees blocked 
establishment of such a force. But, had the 
plan worked, the UN would have had an army 
on hand to move immediately to Korea, Or, 
as some State Department men think, its very 
existence might have stopped the Korean 
action before it started. 

SEARCH FOR PLAN 

How long will the present UN army hold 
together? 

Top United States military men point out 
that nations pledging aid have done so merely 
for the Korean campaign, even though at 
the same time they acknowledge the possi¬ 
bility of further Communist strikes in other 
parts of the globe. 

So far there is no plan to hold together 
the present UN army, nor to enlarge or use 
it elsewhere. 

But there is much unofllcial searching here 
in Washington for some plan that would give 
the free nations a permanent and ready 
weapon against aggression. 

One concrete suggestion comes from Sen¬ 
ator Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama, who 
has just been appointed an American dele¬ 
gate to the UN. He plans to propose a UN 
police force made up of paid, volunteer, pro¬ 
fessional land, sea, and air forces. 

The men would be trained and stationed in 
international zones and in sensitive areas— 
that is, areas where there is danger of an 
attack on peace. 

These men would enlist directly with UN 
police headquarters and could come from any 
nation except the Big Five—the United 
States, Britain, IPrance, Russia, and China— 
which would be expected to keep up their 
armies in any case. Senator Sparkman 
thinks many small nations would drop their 
armies if there were a dependable UN police. 

The force would be maintained by contri¬ 
butions from both UN members and any non¬ 
member nations that wanted to help. 
military dubious 

Mr. Sparkman points out his plan is Just a 
start, and no doubt needs changes. But he 
wants the Senate to request President Tru¬ 
man Bo instruct the United States delegation 


at the UN to bring up the plan at the next 
meeting of the General Assembly, where 
Russia could not veto it as it could in the 
Security Council. 

Top military men wonder about the dif¬ 
ficulties of running such a force. They ask: 

Who would be the military commander? 
In what money would the forces be paid? 
What nation besides the United States has 
the capacity to turn out the needed equip¬ 
ment? 

Where would the men train? Where would 
they be stationed? Would Britain, for ex¬ 
ample, want such an international group 
stationed on its soil? 

In what language would the Army transact 
business? How to make certain that the 
volunteers are not Communists? 

Some of these United States officers think 
it might be best for military aid to come 
from nations as organized units, trained on 
home soil, paid in home money, and supplied 
and transported by their own governments. 

But what of the many men who have 
wanted to fight in Korea alongside the GI’s, 
citizens of nations that either have offered 
no troops or whose armies are too small for 
them to make offers? The State Department 
reports “volunteers have literally banged on 
almost every Embassy door we have abroad." 

Could such volunteers be fitted into an 
American foreign legion, patterned after the 
French Legion? That idea is being turned 
over in Washington, but there is no comment 
on it. 

Meanwhile two sets of free-world armies 
are being fitted together for the long pull 
for mutual defense—^those of the 12 nations 
in the North Atlantic Pact and those of 16 
Latin-American Republics working together 
With the United States under the Rio Pact. 


Can a Cough Mean Cancer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent years the medical profession 
has made great strides in its warfare 
against human destruction by cancer. 
As a result of these years of effort in 
research and treatment, it now seems 
that medicine has determined that one 
out of every 10 cases of cancer is cancer 
of the lung. Inasmuch as this is very 
much a national problem I should like 
to aid in its solution by having unani¬ 
mous consent to insert in the Record 
extracts from an article by Dr. J. De 
Witt Fox, first written for Your Life 
magazine by Dr. Pox and later reprinted 
in Life and Health magazine of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C,, of which Dr. Fox is the 
editor. The extracts from the article 
follow: 

Can a CoueH Mean Cancer? 

(By J. DeWitt Fox, M. D.) 

SCIENCE HAS MADE GREAT STRIDES IN FIGHTING 

LUNG CANCER, BUT MUCK OF ITS SUCCESS 
'• DEPENDS UPON AN EARLY DIAGNOSIS 

A well-dressed, gray-haired gentleman sat 
in a Chicago doctor’s consultation room. 

“What is your trouble?” his doctor asked. 

“Doctor, this is perhaps a queer com¬ 
plaint, but my cigarettes don’t agree with 
me,” the patient replied. “When I smoke, 1 


choke up with a dry, hacking cough. I have 
a cigarette cough which usually lasts a few 
days and then promptly disappears. During 
the past couple of weeks I’ve changed from 
one brand of cigarettes to another without 
relief.” 

“And you’ve cut down on your smoking, I 
suppose,” his doctor interrupted. 

“Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, this week I 
stopped smoking altogether. But I still have 
a cough.” 

The doctor reasoned to himself that here 
was a heavy-smoking businessman, now in 
his fifties—an age group prone to have can¬ 
cer. He also knew that a cough—even an 
ordinary cigarette cough—can mean some¬ 
thing serious. 

An X-ray picture was taken of his chest. 
The doctor brought it into the darkened 
consultation room while it was still wet. He 
snapped on a blue-colored light in the view¬ 
ing box and hung the X-ray before it. 

“This is the pattern of the air passages, 
and this is lung tissue surrounding them,” 
he explained. “Right here In the middle 
bronchus or air passage of the right lung is 
the cause of your so-called cigarette cough.” 

The doctor pointed to a haziness in the 
center of the film. 

“You have a small tumor which must be 
removed,” he continued cautiously. 

Fortunately, this patient’s alertness added 
years to his life. Becau'^e he consulted his 
physician at the first inkling of a chest con¬ 
dition—even though he suspected it to be 
nothing more serious than a protracted 
cigarette cough—an accurate diagnosis was 
made before cancer had gained a foothold. 
Modern surgery returned him to a happy and 
useful life after the successful removal of a 
lung cancer. 

Cancer of the lungs is on the increase in 
the United States. A century ago, only 0.1 
percent of primary cancers occurred in the 
lungs. Today, 1 out of every 10 cases of 
cancer is a lung cancer. Bronchiogenic or 
lung cancer is a disease for the man of the 
house to be aware of—86 percent occur in 
men. Only occasional cases are reported in 
women. Men past 40, and especially between 
60 and 60 years of age, are the most sus¬ 
ceptible. 

The exact cause of lung cancer Is still a 
medical mystery. Nevertheless, as in other 
forms of cancer, certain contributing factors 
have been discovered, which, if avoided, may 
reduce the prevalence of this disease. It is 
well known that chronic irritation predis¬ 
poses to cancer, Chronic irritation coupled 
with some as yet unknown “X” factor mys¬ 
teriously provokes normal body cells to 
grow wild. Cancer, then, Is a disease of 
chronic irritation. That much we do know. 

The respiratory passages of every city 
dweller are daily bombarded by a variety of 
noxious vapors: industrial fumes from oil 
or coal producing plants, abrasive dust such 
as silica and asbestos, factory smoke, asphalt 
road tars, and the ubiquitous automobile 
exhaust on every street and highway. All 
have been suggested as possible factors con¬ 
tributing to and Important in the produc¬ 
tion of lung cancer. Some authorities feel 
that excessive smoking is important. 

Dr. Alton Oohsner, professor of surgery at 
the Tulane University School of Medicine and 
one of the foremost authorities on lung can¬ 
cer and its surgical treatment, has ob¬ 
served: “The fact that there is a parallelism 
between the number of cigarettes sold in the 
United States and the increased Incidence of 
bronchiogenic (lung) cancer is interesting.” 
That women do not smoke as much as men 
may possibly account for the lower rate of 
this disease In women. 

“Of much more significance than smok¬ 
ing, it seems to me,” says Dr. Charles S. 
Cameron, medical and scientific director of 
the American Cancer Society, “is the fact 
of the parallelism between cancer of the lung 
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and urbanization. While this might be ex¬ 
plained on the basis of more readily avail¬ 
able diagnosis, one must not overlook the 
possibility of carcinogens in industrial 
smoke.’’ Many States require factories to 
protect their employees from undue ex¬ 
posure to industrial fumes, smokes, and 
chemical agents known to invoke cancer. 

However, at present, the greatest advances 
in curbing cancer have come in the field of 
public education. If you and I know the 
symptoms and quickly consult our physician, 
we give him a head srart in fighting this dis¬ 
ease. We should familiarize ourselves with 
the early signs and symptoms, and report 
immediately to our doctor should the slight¬ 
est suggestion of a cancer symptom, what¬ 
ever its nature, appear. 

What are the symptoms of lung cancer? 
Be on the lookout for cough, sputum, and 
chest pain. These are the first signs. Later 
one may notice weight loss, coughing of 
blood, wheezing and shortness of breath after 
exertion such as climbing stairs. An epi¬ 
sode of pneumonia or lung infection may be 
caused by cancer. And contrary to what 
most people believe, tuberculosis is not the 
commonest cause of pulmonary hemorrhage. 
Blood-streaked sputum or frank coughing of 
fresh blood is much more common to lung 
cancer. 

Cough is a cardinal warning. More often 
than not, the smoking man assumes it is 
just a cigarette cough and that he’d better 
cut down a little. * * * Any cough 

lasting longer than 3 weeks deserves the 
study of your doctor. 

The cough of lung cancer is usually a 
chronic dry hack. As sputum appears, it is 
white and glassy at first but may become yel¬ 
lowish or contain tiny flecks of white tissue. 
In later stages it may be pink and blood 
tinged. If you have a chronic expectoration, 
see your doctor. 

Chest pain often accompanies, or follows, 
the chronic cough of lung cancer, * * * 

A feeling of tightness, as if one cannot get 
a full breath, is noted by some patients. 
And labored breathing on physical exertion— 
puffing after walking up hill for a short dis¬ 
tance—is a sign. Coughing may produce 
such sharp pain that the patient will hold 
his chest in an effort to prevent it. * * • 

Pain usually indicates invasion of a pain- 
producing structure of the lung or spotty 
limg infection. Therefore, consult your 
physician at once if any chest pain appears. 

Except for the skillful and detailed exam¬ 
ination by your doctor, the X-ray is one 
of the most reliable single means of diagnos¬ 
ing lung cancer. * * * Bronchoscopy is 

a relatively new technique. * * * A 

small tube is passed into the bronchus. A 
light on the end of the tube makes it pos¬ 
sible for the examining doctor to see tumors 
or irritation of the lining membranes of the 
air passages. ♦ * At the same time 

* * ♦ small bits of tissue may be re¬ 
moved for microscopic examination. • * ♦ 

Newest of the techniques for diagnosing 
lung cancer is the cytologic examination of 
sputiun and bronchial secretions, developed 
by Dr. George Nicholas Papanicolaou, pathol¬ 
ogist of Cornell University School of Medi¬ 
cine. * • • It will be an added safe¬ 
guard in cases where no tumor is seen by the 
bronchoscopist. * * * 

The outlook for the lung cancer patient 
is one of hope. Prior to 16 years ago, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Ochsner, no patient with bron- 
chiogenic cancer was ever cured. Today, 
with the advances in diagnosis and modem 
surgery, patients are being cured and re¬ 
turned to useful lives. * * * 

While thoracic surgery offers the best 
means of curing lung cancer, ♦ * • 

doctors plead • ♦ * for a chance to at¬ 
tain cures by operating at the optimum 
time—early. 

To summarize what you can do to protect 
yourself against lung cancer; 


1. Curb one of cancer’s known causes— 
chronic irritation. Avoid all bronchial irri¬ 
tants: Industrial fumes and dust, chronic 
colds, and lung infections. Do not smoke. 

2. Utilize all present knowledge in stem¬ 
ming the cancer tide. See your physician at 
the first symptom: Cough, sputum, chest 
pain. Beware of the earliest sign of lung 
cancer—^the chronic cough. If you have a 
chronic cough, see your doctor today. 


Government: by Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled ‘'Government by Treaty,'' de¬ 
livered by William H. Fitzpatrick, editor. 
New Orleans States, at the Young Men’s 
Business Club meeting in New Orleans, 
La., on July 12, 1950, published in the 
August 1, 1950, issue of Vital Speeches 
of the Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

government by Treaty—^Many op Our Free¬ 
doms AND Rights Will Be Given Up 
(By William H. Fitzpatrick) 

I want to talk to you today about some¬ 
thing that appears very far away at the mo¬ 
ment, but is really just around the corner off 
Canal Street. 

And that is a new concept of national 
legislative processes. 

You people here have elected Eddie ECfiBERT 
and Hale Boggs to Congress from the First 
and Second Congressional Districts for some 
years now. But do you know that in Wash¬ 
ington today there is a definite legislative 
approach to domestic problems which, if 
adopted as its proponents plan, means that 
our Representatives might as well stay home 
and go fishing? What I am talking about is 
government by treaty. 

The United States Constitution provides 
that the President, by and with the consent 
of the United States Senate, has the power 
to enter into treaties with foreign nations. 
If two-thirds of the Senate^—present when 
the treaty comes to a vote, mind you, not 
necessarily two-thirds of the entire member¬ 
ship—^votes to ratify a treaty, that treaty 
becomes the supreme law of the land, stand¬ 
ing four-square with the United States Con¬ 
stitution where it does not conflict and 
standing equal with legislation passed by the 
National Congress. 

At the same time all treaties supersede 
State laws, and all State constitutions, and 
all city and county and municipal law. 

This is so, because the United States Con¬ 
stitution provides in article II, section 2, 
paragraph 2, that— 

“He [the President] shall have power by 
and with the consent of the Senate to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur”— 

And because article VI, section 2, provides 
that-— 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur¬ 
suance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in every State 


shall be bound thereby, anything in the con¬ 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

In other words, the President and Senate 
alone can act to repeal any State lav,^s 
through the device of treaty enactment. 

There is at present before the United 
States Senate such a treaty. It is called the 
Genocide Convention. If our Senate ratifies 
this treaty as it is written, it will nullily 
many State laws. I think all of you mil agree 
that repeal of any State laws passed by State 
legislatures presumably close to the people 
they represent, ought not be repealed by 
means of a treaty conceived in the United 
Nations, no matter how worthy its con¬ 
ception. 

For my part I think that the United States 
Constitution has provided us with a pretty 
fair set of governmental processes. Under it 
there are restraints placed upon the E::ecu- 
tive in the form of the Congress; there are 
restraints placed upon the Congress in the 
shape of the Supreme Court, and there are 
restraints placed upon the Supreme Court 
in the Constitution itself. 

The seeds of all our freedoms are in that 
Constitution. The many safeguards in it 
make any major changes in governmental 
processes necessarily slow. That is all to the 
good. It means that nothing is so immedi¬ 
ate, no problems of government so great, 
that hasty legislation can be embodied in our 
national law and be assured of staying there 
to the later detriment, perhaps of all our 
people. I have in mind President Truman’s 
thoughtless suggestion during 1946, that he 
be given powers to draft all striking railroad 
men and union officials into the Army. This 
bill passed the House unanimously. But to 
the credit of Senator Taft, the so-called labor 
baiter, it was held up in the Senate. I think 
all of us will agree in retrospect that that 
was hasty legislation, calculated to do the 
Nation harm, and that even if the Congress 
had passed it and Mr. Truman signed it That 
the Supreme Court would have found it 
unconstitutional. 

I think you will agree with me that in 
this instance, at least. President Truman was 
very wrong and Senator Tast was very right. 
For my part, I have found that distinction 
between the Democratic and Republican 
leaders more obvious more often than many 
others. 

The Genocide Convention I mentioned 
earlier is the outgrowth of an international 
revulsion at the mass executions perpetrated 
on helpless people by Hitler. 

To understand the problem completely, we 
must know what is being attempted. Just 
what is genocide? No one had ever heard 
the v/ord until comparatively recently. It 
means race killing. 

It goes without saying that no decent per¬ 
son can quarrel with the announced objec¬ 
tives of this convention—^the outlawing of 
mass murder of a racial, religious, or eth¬ 
nical group. The very word Buchenwald will 
live forever as a measure of the depths of 
mankind’s degradation. And we might add 
Hiroshima, too. But let’s look at this geno¬ 
cide convention. 

Article 1 of the convention says: 

“The contracting parties confirm that 
genocide, whether committed in time of 
peace or time of war, is a crime under inter¬ 
national law which they undertake to pre¬ 
vent and to punish.” 

The nations which ratify this convention 
undertake these solemn duties: 

To prevent genocide. 

And to punish genocide. 

We will be bound to prevent It and to 
punish it wherever it may appear in the 
world. 

There are no constitutional restrictions on 
the power and duty of the President in ex¬ 
ecuting this obligation. If it Is ratified as a 
treaty it becomes the law of the land. 

Where does this obligation begin and where 
does it end? 
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Its proponents say it ends at our own 
borders. 

But spokesmen for the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation say that it may mean warfare. 

Carl Rix—neither States Righter nor Dixie- 
crat—but a lawyer from Milwaukee, says: 

“The prevention is anywhere in the world— 
the punishment of offenders is in the coun¬ 
try of capture or apprehension until an inter¬ 
national tribunal is set up for the purpose of 
consolidation of trials.” 

We marched into Korea to stop aggression, 
because we had to. Continued and success¬ 
ful aggression by Russia and her satellites 
could easily mean all of the world in chains. 

As we all know, the Northern Korean Com¬ 
munists attacked without warning and with¬ 
out reason the Republic of South Korea. 
That is a war between one sovereign nation 
and a Russian satellite. We have to stop that 
sort of thing. 

But would we be willing to commit Ameri¬ 
can lives to stop a religious war between 
Shintoists and Buddhists in Korea if it 
should have occurred? Were you willing to 
send American troops to India to stop the 
warfare between Moslem and Hindu? Were 
you willing to send Americans abroad to 
stop the race riots in South Africa between 
natives and Indians? Are we to be com¬ 
mitted to release of slave labor in Russia? 
To action against religious persecution in 
Russia’s satellite countries? 

We will be committed to these things 
should we ratify this Genocide Convention. 

Article II reads: 

*Tn. the present convention, genocide 
means any of the following acts committed 
with intent to destroj^, in whole or in part, 
a national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group, as such: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to pre¬ 
vent births within the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 

Genocide means race killing, and when 
properly defined it should be outlawed by 
every moral and legal means possible. But 
genocide as written in the convention 
doesn’t only meap. the killing of thousands 
or hundreds, for racial, religious, or national 
objections to groups; it can mean the slaying 
of one individual. Thus It invades domestic 
law. It comes into conflict with State homi¬ 
cide law. 

And genocide is deflned as, among other 
things, “causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of a group.” 

Now I am prepared to listen to any argu¬ 
ment which can set forth when serious 
mental harm is serious, when it Is harmful 
and when it is only mental. This seems to 
me to be not only an invasion of domestic 
legislation, it seems to me to be an invasion 
of the misty realms of psychiatry, persecu¬ 
tion complexes and psychological fixations. 

A year ago last March, the states printed a 
series of editorials on the Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights. While generally ac¬ 
cepted by lawmakers, attorneys, and stu¬ 
dents of constitutional government as a 
logical discussion of a serious question, the 
series was kissed off by emotionalists as in¬ 
consequential and a postured peering under 
the bed. 

However, the declaration has now become 
an authority to be quoted in overthrowing 
domestic law of the states. When It was 
signed by our representatives in the United 
Nations In December 1948, it was character¬ 
ized by Mrs. Roosevelt, its chief author, as 
“not a statement of law or of legal obliga¬ 
tion.” 

We warned last year that the declaration, 
no matter in what guise it v/as clothed, was 


dangerous to our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. We didn’t think it would be used to 
nullify State law so soon. 

But it has happened already in California. 
In a recent case there, a three-judge district 
court of appeal has declared the alien land 
law of California invalid because of the uni¬ 
versal declaration of human rights and the 
United Nations Charter. 

The law in question was passed in 1920 
and forbade the acquisition of property in 
California by aliens ineligible for citizens. 

The merits or demerits of the alien land 
law are not our concern. It was a California 
State statute. But what is of concern to 
all of us in every State was the reasoning of 
the three-judge court. 

The court held that because we are signa¬ 
tories to the United Nations Charter, the 
Charter superseded the State law. The court 
held this opinion despite paragraph 7 of 
article 2 which plainly states: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter¬ 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any State or 
shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter **.” 

But the court reasons that the universal 
declaration of human rights implements 
and emphasizes the purposes and aims of 
the UN and its Charter and that the decla¬ 
ration aflflrms that “all human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They should act toward • one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood; everyone is entitled to 
all of the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this declaration, without distinction of any 
kind such as race, color, sex, language, re¬ 
ligion, political, or other opinion, national 
or social, origin, property, birth or other 
status,” and that “everyone has the right 
to own property alone as well as in association 
with others.” 

If this decision is affirmed, the effect will be 
far-reaching more so than any of the critics 
of the declaration or the Charter ever 
dreamed. It will furnish a treaty basis with¬ 
out need of any other constitutional sanc¬ 
tion for invalidation of State laws. 

And since a valid treaty also supersedes 
existing Federal law, what will happen to our 
immigration and naturalization laws if this 
California ruling is upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court? The declaration says 
everyone has the right to seek and enjoy 
in other countries asylum from persecution 
(arts. 13 and 14). 

The top 11 Communists were convicted of 
plotting violent overthrow of the Govern¬ 
ment in New York last year. What effect 
will this California ruling have in the fu¬ 
ture? The California court held that every¬ 
one is entitled to all the rights and free¬ 
doms set forth in this declaration, without 
distinction of any kind such as * ♦ * 
political or other opinion. 

What happens when that political opinion 
Includes a belief in the right to overthrow 
the Government by force? 

A year ago last March we asked in the ser¬ 
ies of editorials on the declaration: Where 
Do We Go? 

If the decision of the California court of 
appeals is upheld by the Supreme Court, the 
answer will be we’re already there. 

And that may be world-wide socialism with 
Uncle Sam paying the bills; nullification of 
Federal immigration laws and State stat¬ 
utes, and, finally, a totalitarian government 
which will void the United States Consti¬ 
tution and our cherished Bill of Rights. 

And remember, please, that we have not 
even ratified any such human rights cov¬ 
enant. And despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s as¬ 
surances that'it was not a statement of law 
or legal obligation, the California court so 
holds it. 

In what case will we find ourselves should 
the Senate ratify the genocide convention? 


It not only invades domestic law, it pro¬ 
vides for the extradition of Americans for 
overseas trials should they be accused of 
having committed genocide in any other 
country. And proponents of the convention 
plan an international tribunal to try all 
Americans overseas, wherever the interna¬ 
tional court of justice might he sitting, for 
offenses which might have been committed 
in his own home. Will the safeguards sur¬ 
rounding accused Americans in this country 
be found in those trials? Or should we 
stop and take a long look at these proposals 
before we accept them as the law of the 
land? 

I am against enactment of State and 
county and city and town legislation by the 
United Nations, no matter for what laudable 
purposes. It violates om legislative proc¬ 
esses; it attempts to bypass our structure 
of government. 

As I said before, the Constitution we live 
under is a wonderful document. It is not a 
static thing; it is a living, breathing way of 
life which is flexible enough to keep step 
with advancement and development of our 
people, even unto the welfare state or out¬ 
right totalitarianism. The Oonstitxition pro¬ 
vides for changes—provided the people who 
live under it want changes. 

Those of you who read the newspaper I 
work for will know that we oppose passage 
of civil rights bills. We oppose them because 
we think them wrong. But particularly we 
oppose them because of the manner in which 
they are being presented. 

I think President Truman’s FEPC is un¬ 
constitutional. But if the people over the 
Nation want an FEPC, they can get it In a 
constitutional way. 

And that way is to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion. Let Mr. Truman have his FEPC passed 
by the House and Senate as an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution and then let it 
be presented to the States for ratification. 
If three-quarters of the States ratify It, it 
becomes embodied in the Constitution, and 
if three-quarters of the States ratify the 
FEPC, we’ll pipe down. 

The Important decision before us in this 
Genocide Convention is whether we should 
not allow the United Nations to write do¬ 
mestic law through international treaties 
into our State and county laws. 

That is the most important question of 
all. 

What is the necessity of electing Repre¬ 
sentatives to the United States Congress 
every 2 years if, by action of a President’s 
endorsement, and a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, we can derogate or nullify statutes 
on the books or write new legislation, con¬ 
ceived in the United Nations, decided in the 
International Court of Justice in The Hague, 
and enforced in New Orleans? 

It is a long step in the path to world gov¬ 
ernment. Do Americans want, or are they 
ready for, world government? 

It may be the only way to peace in the 
final analysis. But if we embark on that 
program, the American people ought to know 
about, and ought to agree to it and not foe 
blindly led into it. 

And that is what government by treaty will 
do, sooner or later. And in the turmoil of 
compromise, how many of our freedoms and 
rights will be given up so we can meet upon 
the common ground of legal, moral, and 
political mediocrity of so many of the other 
nations is something no one can foretell. 
Government by treaty is a dangerous ap¬ 
proach, and if we wish to retain our free¬ 
dom, and maintain our American concept 
of government, we have got to abandon that 
approach. 

If you are for this approach, why write 
your Senators and tell them so. But don’t 
tell Hebert or Boggs what you’re doing to 
the House. They might tell you what you’re 
doing to America. 
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‘Wy FJrsI Real Association Witli Owe 
Great Secretary of Defense Was in the 
AMerkan Legion—To Me He Is the 
ESost Sincere, Honest, and Capable Es- 
ecative That Can Be Foand Any Place 
in the V/orld—He Has Always Endeav¬ 
ored To Assure Peace Through Armed 
Strength, Bmit Within the Capability of 
the American Economy’^ 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANS W. BOYKIN 

OP ALAEAMA 

IN THE HOUSE QP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday^ Septerriber 1, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the radio, 
television, and press Monday evening 
carried news of an address made that 
day by one of the country’s most zealous 
and capable public officials, a man re¬ 
spected by Democrats and Republicans 
alike, our hard-working Assistant secre¬ 
tary of Defense, the Honorable Paul 
Griffith. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty agree¬ 
ment with every word that you yourself 
spoke in that great talk which you made 
in Texas last Monday. 

You and I know that these are politi¬ 
cal dog days—days when some of those 
who are among us yap and bark at the 
heels of their opponents and seemingly 
would sell their very souls either to gain 
national publicity or for the benefit of 
a few dubious votes in their home dis¬ 
tricts. 

As I heretofore stated, the news com¬ 
mentators, press as well as air, in tell¬ 
ing of the lucid, factual, and under¬ 
standable talk made on Korea, empha¬ 
sized the confidence expressed and 
strong support which Paul Griffith gave 
to the work of the Honorable Louis 
Johnson—in telling of the untold bene¬ 
fits which had been achieved by Louis 
Johnson in behalf of our national de¬ 
fense. 

It was because of the comments which 
I had heard on Monday night that I con¬ 
tacted the Assistant Secretary’s office 
and asked that they furnish me with 
a copy of Mr. Griffith’s talk and I am 
gratified indeed that I obtained it. 

Mr, Speaker, millions of words have 
been spoken and written on what has 
happened and what is happening in 
Korea—and by some whom we presume 
to speak informatively and with author¬ 
ity—but I have never seen set down, 
black on white, such a short, terse, con¬ 
cise, factual, and statistical recitation as 
to just what it was that gave rise to the 
presence of our troops in Korea and as to 
just what had been accomplished by our 
armed services in these last few weeks 
against which at times must have seemed 
unsurmountable odds. 

J Paul Griffith’s address was made on 
the occasion upon which the American 
Legion notified Mr. Charles P. John¬ 
son, Jr., nationally known industrialist 
and philanthropist, citizen and patriot, 
that he had been awarded the National 


American Legion Distinguished Service 
Medal award. 

At that ceremony Mr. Griffith spoke 
in behalf of the national executive com¬ 
mittee of the Legion and it was indeed 
appi’opriate that in his dual capacity 
of a past commander of the Legion and 
a high-ranking official concerned with 
the Nation’s defenses that he should give 
expression as to the nature of the defense 
of these United States and, as of this 
hour both at home and abroad, as well 
as that time that the troops of the 
United Nations moved into Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, his address was exactly 
the kind of a talk that you would expect 
from Paul Griffith. It was fearless, sim¬ 
ple, honest, sincere, capable, and marked 
him well as the trusted public official 
that he has proven himself to be. 

I do not have to tell you. sir, of the 
tremendous confidence that the great 
preponderance of the membership of 
both Houses have in public officials like 
Paul Griffith and his Defense Chief, 
Louis Johnson, and that so long as we 
have men like these in public office I 
know that our Nation is safe from enemy 
attack no matter from what quarter our 
security might be violated. 

Mr. Speaker, for some days past we 
have been hearing some expression of 
doubt with respect to the adequacy of 
our defense prepar^ation. I know that it 
was no accident that Paul Griffith took 
as his theme for his talk “What Korea 
Has Taught Us.” In that talk, and with¬ 
out fear, he turned the pitiless search¬ 
lights of publicity on to the very truth 
of that subject, and made such a full, 
candid, and frank statement about the 
same that all fair, impartial, and judi¬ 
cious minds will continue to afford the 
moral and political support to our great 
Secretary of Defense in carrying out the 
tremendous task that he has in hand. 

Mr, Speaker, let me quote but one short 
paragraph from Mr. Griffith’s talk 
wherein he declared: 

I am proud to be associated at this critical 
time with our great Secretary of Defense. 
My first real association with him was in the 
American Legion, when he was national com¬ 
mander and I was commander of the Depart¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania. I have been asso¬ 
ciated with him in many capacities since 
that time, and I want you to know that he Is 
the most sincere, honest, and capable execu¬ 
tive that can be foimd any place in the 
world. His plan from the very beginning of 
his administration has been to assure peace 
through strength, and he has endeavored to 
build that strength within the capability of 
the American economy. He still believes that 
even in this time of crisis we should not 
tolerate waste and extravagance. Recently, 
in his appearance before the Congress, he 
expressed this idea—and I quote—“this de¬ 
termination to get the maximum return on 
the defense dollar will continue to govern our 
activities.” 

In order that all may have the oppor¬ 
tunity to read a great statement on a 
topic of national interest, made by one 
great American in which he evaluates 
another great American who is the driv¬ 
ing force in that project, I ask imani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record the 
speech made by the Honorable Paul 
Griffith, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
at Johnson City, N. Y. 


The talk was as follows: 

My good friends of Johnson City, I am 
glad to be back here again. It gives me fresh 
inspiration to return to this valley of co¬ 
operative people. And you are cooperative 
people. The miracle of industrial relations 
associated with the name of Endicott-John¬ 
son proves you are cooperative people. I 
can say this without detracting from the 
well-known Johnson genius for industrial re¬ 
lationship. I am sure the Johnsons, past 
and present, would be the first to agree that 
the relationship existing here between man¬ 
agement and employees to the continuing 
surprise of the industrial world, depends 
largely upon cooperation. 

I likewise am honored by the privilege of 
participatiijg in your tribute to Mr. Charles 
P. Johnson, Jr., as the recipient of the na¬ 
tional American Legion distinguished service 
medal award. 

On previous visits to Johnson City I came 
as a representative of the American Legion. 
It was my privilige to meet Mr. Johnson. I 
found him an enlightened and unselfish man. 
I found him more than a stanch advocate 
of Legion programs for the common welfare. 
I found him a vigorous worker in their be¬ 
half. Indeed, Mr. Johnson has gone still 
further. He has, in effect, instituted and 
carried out his own program of cooperation 
with the American Legion. I am sure you 
all know how he has spent his own time, 
energy, and money in behalf of disabled 
servicemen; that he has sponsored and 
helped finance the building of three Legion 
clubhouses; that he has offered training and 
employment opportunities to returning serv¬ 
icemen and that in a host of other ways has 
aided the men who have defended this 
country. 

Naturally you are proud that the national 
executive committee of the American Legion 
has awarded him Its distinguished service 
medal. S'o am I. You are here today to let 
him know that this honor pleases you. I 
can join you sincerely in saying this world 
would be a better place to live in if there 
were more Charles Johnsons here and there. 

At any time or on any occasion, I would be 
happy to be with this vast group of people 
who have demonstrated that they are co¬ 
operative people. But today, I have a special 
reason for being grateful for this privilege. 
That is because I have som,ething quite defi¬ 
nite and. I believe, quite vital to say about 
cooperation. I know it will be best under¬ 
stood by you who have demonstrated your 
willingness and ability to cooperate—you who 
know the necessity and the value of coopera¬ 
tion. 

As you all know, there have been rapid and 
sinister changes in world affairs in the last 
10 weeks. Events have taken place which 
offer new and more menacing thi’eats to free¬ 
dom everywhere. They started with an un¬ 
provoked Communist attack on the Republic 
of South Korea the morning of June 24, our 
time. They continued when the North Ko¬ 
rean invaders defied a United Nations demand 
to withdraw north of the 38th parallel. They 
took a still graver turn when President Tru¬ 
man thrilled the freedom-loving world by his 
quick decision to support the United Nations' 
demand with our Armed Forces. 

Since that world-shaking decision we have 
had every reason to renew our pride and faith 
in our soldiers, our marines, our airmen, and 
our sailors. We have had every evidence of 
their valor and of the soundness of their 
training. 

At the outset of the Korean campaign, 
troops were desperately needed to slow the 
invaders of the South Korean Republic. 
They were so desperately needed that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur risked committing his forces 
piecemeal. That was something no com¬ 
mander will ever do if there is any alternative. 
In this case there was none. 

So one battalion of infantry was flown from 
Japan to South Korea, Our men tumbled 
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from their planes and engaged the invaders 
of a free country. This was the beginning 
of one of the most superb delaying actions in 
the history of American arms. Our men were 
reinforced as rapidly as possible. They 
fought, retired, stood and fought again. 
Meanwhile the South Koreans put up a ter¬ 
rific and gallant fight. Standing together, 
the United Nations ground forces—Americans 
and South Koreans—^have accomplished their 
initial mission. They have prevented South 
Korea from being overrun in a few days. 
They have retained the necessary beachhead 
from which to launch the counteroffensive 
which eventually will sweep the invading 
Communists from the territory of free men. 

For the men concerned this fight has been 
as tough as anything Americans have ever 
tachled. They have stood and fought and 
died in battles just as fierce, if somewhat less 
orthodox, than the more celebrated engage¬ 
ments of our history. They have our warm¬ 
est tribute. 

It is sometimes hard to realize that South 
Korea was invaded only 10 weeks ago. So 
much lias happened in so short a time. 
Great deeds of valor have been added to our 
long history of valiant deeds. New sorrows 
have been mingled with older griefs. New 
apprehensions throughout the world have 
been heaped upon older apprehensions. 

In fact, so much has happened in so short 
a time that it has been difficult to follow all 
these events, understand them all, and give 
them proper evaluation. In proof of this let 
me cite the millions upon millions of words 
which have been written or spoken—often 
conflicting—^to explain what “Korea has 
taught us.” Some of these commentaries 
have been sane and intelligent. Others have 
been sad examples of muddled thinking, wide 
departures from logic, or immature exhibi¬ 
tions of personal dislike. Still others have 
been nothing more nor less than examples 
of the great old American game of finding a 
goat. It’s a game that goes like this: in case 
of tornado, earthquake, flood, prairie fire, 
infestations of grasshoppers, or armed ag¬ 
gression, quickly find someone to blame. 

, You may elect the political party you don’t 
belong to, or the church you don’t attend, 
your Congressman, or a convenient business 
rival. Any of these will do. 

This game is like neglecting to send for the 
fire department when your house is burning 
until you have proved a charge of arson 
against someone. The worse features of this 
approach are that you rarely nominate the 
right victim, and you never solve your 
problem. 

I hope that all of us here today realize that 
the events of recent weeks have created a sit- 
' nation as grave as any, to say the least, that 
'we have faced in our eventful history. I 
hope that we all realize, too, that it is a sit¬ 
uation that demands the clarity of thought 
that leads to sane action on the part of all 
of us. 

Now, as in all other fateful times, this 
situation must be met with unity—unity of 
thought; unity of action, the unity which 
multiplies our strength. I am certain that 
unity and faith in our Government’s steps to 
meet this situation, so greatly needed in 
times of stress, will be displayed by you men 
and women who are so familiar with the 
fruits of unity—or, if you prefer, cooperative 
action. I am sure that you can be counted 
upon to inspire the support and confidence 
of the thousands of others with whom you 
associate in your ordinary walks of life. 

I am sure, too, that you will keep from 
being engulfed in the whirlpool of confused 
thinking which so often follows in the wake 
of fast-moving events of far-reaching im¬ 
portance. This type of thinking leads more 
often than not to actions or proposals or 
demands which are unwise if not actually 
detrimental. It often creates an atmosphere 
in which many are prone to forget that 
strength lies in unity; that calm judgment 


must not be overthrown by hysteria and that 
tried politics must not be junked for fan¬ 
tastic schemes. Ifc creates an atmosphere in 
which many forget that faith must be main¬ 
tained in, and all-out support given to, con¬ 
stituted leadership. 

Disunity, ill-considered action, lack of con¬ 
fidence in our Government and its officials, 
panic—all these are among the conditions 
and states of mind Communist propagan¬ 
dists have fruitlessly attempted to establish 
in this country for the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. I want to warn you with all the em¬ 
phasis at my command that we should guard 
against creating, ourselves, the very condi¬ 
tions and states of mind the Communists so 
long have vainly tried to produce by sub¬ 
versive propaganda. 

I would like you to join me for a moment 
or two in a more detailed consideration of 
recent events so that we can calmly weigh 
their significance, appraise fairly what we 
have done about them, and look ahead at 
what We are preparing to do. To do this, 
we might start with that somewhat over¬ 
worked topic, What Korea Has Taught Us, 
and work out our own impartial conclusions. 

One conclusion I would like to state in the 
words of President Truman. He said, I quote, 
“The attack upon Korea makes it plain be¬ 
yond all doubt that communism has passed 
beyond the use of subversion to conquer 
independent nations and will now use armed 
invasion and war. It has defied the orders 
of the Security Council of the United Na¬ 
tions to preserve international peace and 
security.” 

In making it plain beyond a doubt that 
they are prepared to use armed force to sub¬ 
ject free nations, the Communists have re¬ 
solved a perplexing dilemma; it is a dilemma 
which has confronted the Department of 
Defense since its creation; it has confronted 
the Congress which is constitutionally re¬ 
sponsible for the defense of the country, the 
Commander in Chief, and aU the people of 
the United States. 

That dilemma has been, to state it briefly, 
how much weight should be given to purely 
military considerations in defense prepared¬ 
ness and how much should be given to eco¬ 
nomic considerations; or as it was expressed 
by Chairman Geoege Mahon in supporting 
the House Appropriation Committee’s rec¬ 
ommended military budget for 1950—and I 
quote—“If war comes soon, we are appro¬ 
priating too little. If we have miscalculated 
the dangers, if the threat of war is just a 
deceptive mirage on the horizon, we are ap¬ 
propriating too much * 

By armed aggression, the Communists 
have resolved the dilemma in favor of mili¬ 
tary considerations. In view of the actual 
fighting taking place in Korea, economic con¬ 
siderations have been largely outweighed. 
As a result, the President has asked for a 
supplemental appropriation of $11,642,906,- 
000 for the immediate expansion of our Mili¬ 
tary Establishment. He has asked for an 
additional $4,000,000,000 for military aid to 
other free nations. 

Of course, some of the requested appropria¬ 
tion is to insure a favorable outcome of the 
Korean operation. However, the general ex¬ 
pansion of our military strength, now rapidly 
in progress, is In preparation for further acts 
of armed aggression which the invasion of the 
Korean Republic indicated may be expected. 
The President’s intention to increase our 
military strength with considerable rapidity 
must be regarded as the speeding up of a 
military policy of strength building which has 
long been in progress. 

Incidentally, I lay no claim to being a 
prophet. But for the sake of you who may 
have heard that the strength-building policy 
of the Department of Defense has not been 
intentionally flexible—^intentionally respon¬ 
sive to current circumstances, I would like to 
quote a statement I made to an audience 
many months ago. It goes like this: 


“In the Department of Defense we maintain 
a continuous and unrelenting review of the 
plans we make and the things we are doing to 
defend this country. * ♦ * These reviews 
are the outgrowth of full realization that in 
this rapidly changing world—^rapid in its 
scientific as well as its political changes—^that 
a good plan or procedure last Tuesday might 
be more than slightly out of date by next 
Friday, so to speak.” 

Before leaving the supplemental budget re¬ 
quest, I would like to note that in fiscal 
1947, only 6 cents out of every military budget 
dollar could be spent for tanks, ships, air¬ 
craft, weapons, ammunition, and other heavy 
items. This was due to the burden of liqui¬ 
dation costs of World War II and to heavy 
overhead. It is worth noting that we were 
able to use 19.5 cents on the dollar for hard¬ 
ware in the fiscal year that ended in June 
of this year, in part at least because of a 
reduction in overhead. About 59 cents out of 
every dollar asked by the President in the 
supplemental appropriation will go for this 
vital hardware. 

The appropriation also will provide for a 
total of 2,100,000 men and women in our 
Army, Navy and Air Force. In this expansion, 
the Marines will be increased 90 percent. 
This money will provide for the calling up of 
a number of reservists, and the mobilization 
of needed National Guard units. 

It might be well to remember that the ap¬ 
propriations requested are only for the partial 
mobilization which is deemed advisable at 
this time by the President and his military 
advisors. Ifc is easy to see that even partial 
mobilization v/ill throw a burden upon the 
country which can be met only through a 
willingness to sacrifice and a willingness to 
cooperate. 

Returning again to our theme, “What 
Korea Has Taught Us,” I want to draw a sec¬ 
ond and highly important conclusion. It is 
that our action in Korea has clearly demon- 
trated the absolute soundness of the major 
concepts unon which our military policy has 
been based since the establishment of the 
Department of Defense. The truth of this 
conclusion is too Important to our future 
welfare to let it be obscured by any amount 
of foggy thinking and lose talking. 

These concepts, briefly stated, are: 

That we must maintain an armed force In 
a high state of readiness, prepared to heap 
dreadful retaliation on any enemy which 
might attack us. 

That we must maintain an armed force 
capable of quick expansion in time of emer¬ 
gency. 

That we must get the greatest amount of 
defense for every dollar spent. 

That unification is a necessary means for 
achieving these ends. 

It Is of utmost importance that the public 
be given a full understanding that these 
major concepts have been proved sound by 
the affair in Korea. This understanding is 
essential inasmuch as It must be the basis 
of confidence in what already has been done 
to defend this country, and in the further 
steps which are now being taken. And it 
is this calm, studied confidence that will 
give us the unity we must have. 

As to the state of readiness of our forces, 
let me offer the testimony of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, commander of the United Na¬ 
tions forces in Korea, I quote from his mes¬ 
sage of July 20 to our Commander in Chief; 

“I do not believe that history records a 
comparable operation which excelled the 
speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Par East Air Force, and the Sev¬ 
enth Meet have been deployed to a distant 
land for immediate commitment to major op¬ 
erations. It merits the highest commenda¬ 
tion for the commanders, staffs and units 
concerned and attests to their superior train¬ 
ing and high state of readiness to meet any 
eventuality. This finds added emphasis in 
the fact that the Par East Command, until 
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the President's great pronouncement to sup* 
port the epochal action of the United Na¬ 
tions, had no slightest responsibility for the 
defense of the free Republic of Korea. With 
the President’s decision it assumed a com¬ 
pletely new and added mission.” 

If any further evidence of our state of 
readiness is needed, we have it from Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. I quote from his report to the 
President after visiting the front: 

“Our far eastern forces were organi25ed and 
equipped primarily to perform peaceful oc¬ 
cupation duties in Japan. However, under 
General MacArthur’s magnificent leadership, 
they have quicRly adapted themselves to 
meet the deliberately planned attach of the 
North Korean Communist forces, which are 
well-equipped, well-led, and battle-trained, 
and which have at times outnumbered our 
troops by as much as 20 to 1.” 

In his report to the President, General Col¬ 
lins described the action of our troops as 
“a splendid tribute to the ability of our 
Armed Forces to convert quickly from the 
peaceful duties of occupation to the grim 
duties of war.” The highly skillful fashion 
in which our garrison troops, with no prior 
responsibility for the defense of the Republic 
of Korea, were able to fight this historic de¬ 
laying action, must be regarded as further 
tribute to their high state of readiness. 

It is true, of course, that nothing about 
the Korean affair has made it necessary for 
us to demonstrate our state of readiness to 
deliver a paralyzing retaliatory blow at any 
foe who may attack this country. By the 
same token, there is nothing about the 
Korean affair to suggest that we cannot de¬ 
liver such a blow, 

, Despite this conclusive evidence of oxir 
troops* high state of readiness, misunder¬ 
standing of the Korean affair still lingers in 
the public mind. One indication of this is 
the oft-repeated statement, “we were un¬ 
prepared for Korea.” 

■ It is quite true that we did not have close 
at hand an armed force of suflacient strength 
to crush immediately the invasion of South 
Korea. There is nothing particularly re¬ 
markable about this. In fact, it would have 
been more remarkable if we had. As General 
MacArthur pointed out, our troops in Japan 
had no responsibility for the defense of 
South Korea. Why they were given this 
emergency assignment which they have so 
well discharged was made clear by President 
Truman in his message to the Congress on 
July 19. I now qoute the President: 

“I think it is important that the nature 
of our military action in Korea be under¬ 
stood. It should be made perfectly clear 
that the action was undertaken as a matter 
of basic moral principle. The United States 
was going to the aid of a nation established 
and supported by the United Nations and 
unjustifiably attacked by an aggressor force. 
Consequently, we were not deterred by the 
relative immediate superiority of the attack¬ 
ing forces, by the fact that our base of sup¬ 
plies was 5,000 miles away, or by the further 
fact that we would have to supply our forces 
through port facilities that are far from 
satisfactory.” 

It might be well to observe at this point 
that stretching diagonally across Asia and 
Europe for thousands on thousands of miles 
is a Communist borderland. Along it, in¬ 
spired acts of armed aggression already have 
transpired or might be expected at any time 
the Communists choose. No nation on earth 
could be prepared to crush quickly any of 
these actual or potential acts of armed ag¬ 
gression. No single nation could possibly 
maintain a military establishment strong 
enough and widely enough dispersed. In 
the case of Korea, it was fortunate for free 
nations that the Communists chose as their 
objective of armed aggression a theater 
V7here we had troops close at hand for an 
entirely different purpose than throwing 


back armed invaders of a neighboring coun¬ 
try. But it must be remembered that 
whether we had maintained 10 or 100 trained 
divisions in the United States, our first units 
would have faced the same necessity of fight¬ 
ing a delaying action until reinforcements 
could arrive. We are without assurance, too, 
that maintenance of 100 divisions in conti¬ 
nental United States would have deterred 
the invasion of Korea. 

As I said a little while ago, one of the 
major concepts about which our military 
policy has been integrated was the need 
for developing an Armed Force which would 
be readily and quickly expandable in time 
of emergency. The proof of our success in 
this part of our preparedness efforts may be 
found in the ease with which we have been— 
for many days now—absorbing new men, in¬ 
dividually, and civilian components as units 
into our forces, and the advanced state of 
preparedness for procuring additional tanks, 
aircraft, and other “hardware” needed for 
our expansion. 

It is safe to say that few Americans, if 
any, doubt the necessity of military expan¬ 
sion at an accelerated rate, regardless of 
cost. However, it should be a source of pleas¬ 
ure to the taxpayer that the cost in dollars 
will not be so great as would be the case if 
we had not, in months past, learned to get 
the greatest amount of defense for every dol¬ 
lar spent. Indeed, if this emergency had 
arisen not too long ago, many of the dollars 
which now can be spent for planes and tanks 
and guns and ships would have gone into 
useless overhead. This situation is not acci¬ 
dental. It was brought about by earnest 
work of Secretary of Defense Johnson. 

Incidentally, I am proud to be associated 
at this critical time with our great Secre¬ 
tary of Defense. My first real association 
with him was in the American Legion, when 
he was national commander and I was com¬ 
mander of the Department of Pennsylvania. 
I have been associated with him in many 
capacities since that time and I want you 
to know that he is the most sincere, honest, 
and capable executive that can be found 
any place in the world. His plan from the 
very .beginning of his administration has 
been to assure peace through strength and 
he has endeavored to build that strength 
within the capability of the American econ¬ 
omy. He still believes that even in this time 
of crisis we should not tolerate waste and 
extravagance. Recently in his appearance 
before the Congress he expressed this idea— 
and I quote—“this determination to get the 
maximum return on the defense dollar will 
continue to govern our activities.” 

It is possible that many of you here have 
heard me one time or another advocate the 
virtues of unification of the Armed Forces. 
That advocacy no longer is necessary. Uni¬ 
fication beyond any previous experience 
flowered in the Armed Forces with the in¬ 
vasion of Korea. 

The action of our land, naval, and air 
forces under General MacArthur is one ex¬ 
ample of it. The President’s recommenda¬ 
tions to the Congress had the complete sup¬ 
port and concurrence of all civilian and 
military leaders in the Defense Department. 
The benefit of unification in an emergency 
has been further exemplified by the quick 
decisions which have been possible in recent 
weeks to coordinate the combat efforts of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

I*m sure it is apparent that our military 
policy has been developed around sound 
concepts; that our Military Establishment 
has been organized to provide a sound mo¬ 
bilization base in case of war. 

Those who recognize these facts will have 
the firm assurance that never before in time 
of peace have we been better prepared to 
defend ourselves. They will have calm as¬ 
surance that we are moving with a sure, 
swift tread along the charted path to greater 
strength. They will readily receive a sug¬ 


gestion I have to make. It is that all of the 
citizens of the United States become, like the 
Armed Forces, unified in their determina¬ 
tion to support the President’s program for 
greater defense. It is, as he has said, a pro¬ 
gram by which we hope to avert an all-out 
war. 


Address by Archbisfeop CMsbbg to AHaii^ncEit 
Order of Hibereiasiis 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

mil PAT McCAKM 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 8 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an article from the 
Boston Pilot of August 5, 1950, concern¬ 
ing an address by his excellency Arch¬ 
bishop Cushing, and containing the text 
of that address. The address was deliv¬ 
ered before the sixty-fifth biennial na¬ 
tional convention of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians on August 3,1950. 

This address by Archbishop Cushing 
is extremely timely and interesting. The 
Archbishop has a deep sense of the im¬ 
portance of true Christianity in guiding 
us through the troubled times in which 
we find ourselves, and has expressed his 
thoughts on this subject in a way which 
I feel sure many of my colleagues will 
find inspiring. 

In his address the archbishop also 
touched upon several other matters, in¬ 
cluding the destiny of Ireland, and the 
so-called Fogarty bill, which denounces 
the use of Marshall-plan funds to sup¬ 
port the Northern Ireland partition 
government, and with which I believe 
some of my colleagues may be familiar. 

Because of the timeliness and the in¬ 
spirational quality of Archbishop Cush¬ 
ing’s address, I now ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that this article may be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Htpocrist Bars Ireland From UN, Charges 

Prelate—^Exclxtsion op Nation From 

World Organization Is Outright Fraud 

Predicting that those of this generation 
will never again live in a peacetime econ¬ 
omy, His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, 
addressed the sixty-fifth biennial nation,al 
convention of the Ancient Order of Hiber¬ 
nians and Auxiliary at a pontificial mass cele¬ 
brated at the Cathedral of the Holy cross, 
marking the opening of the Boston conclave. 

Disturbed at the world situation, Arch¬ 
bishop Cushing said: “I do not know wheth¬ 
er it will be a cold or bloody war. I cannot 
forsee. ♦ ♦ * In World War I and in 
World War 11 we fought to bring peace to 
the world. Our expectations have not been 
fulfilled, 

“Paganism is rampant here and elsewhere. 
In Korea the flower of our manhood is dying 
in agony.” 

In lighter vein His Excellency referred to 
his pilgrimage to Rome and in presenting 
his impressions of ocean travel quoted from 
the famous lines from Mr. Dooley, He told 
the delegates of his plans to continue aboard 
ship the recitation of the Rosary. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

Urging the passing of the Fogarty hill, No. 
720, which denounces the use of Marshall- 
plan money to support the Northern Ireland 
partition government, the resolutions com¬ 
mittee submitted proposals which were 
adopted hy the convention. 

Among the resolutions passed were those 
declaring allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States and spiritual allegiance to 
the sovereign pontiff; renewed denuncia¬ 
tion of communism not only in Russia and 
its satellite states hut in every place in the 
world. 

The committee warned the State Depart¬ 
ment of the current danger declaring “the 
Department seemed to have shown an in¬ 
clination to support the admission of Com¬ 
munist China into the UN”, and reiterated 
“the terrible consequences which would he 
sure to result for such a betrayal of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

MEMORIAL MASS 

Rev. Michael J. Houlihan, State chaplain, 
and pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Water- 
town, celebrated a mass for deceased mem¬ 
bers on Wednesday morning at Our Lady of 
Victories Church, Boston. 

Delegates and members of the convention 
attended a moonlight sail on Wednesday 
evening. Concluding the sessions was the 
annual banquet at the Hotel Statler on 
Thursday evening at which Archbishop 
Cushing was principal speaker. Serving as 
toastmaster was Paul E. Tierney and Miss 
Mary A. Curran was chairman. 

archbishop’s address 
His excellency’s address follows: 

“While I am speaking of prayers, there is 
another plea that I would like to make to 
this convention. Last spring at the annual 
dinner meeting of our Eire Society, a Boston 
group v;hich has done so much to serve the 
cultural interests of the Irish everywhere, I 
spoke of Blessed Oliver Plunket. My re¬ 
marks were taken up by the Irish press and 
apparently reproduced wherever there are 
Irishmen in the world, which means in every- 
corner of the globe. I was particularly 
pleased to receive a message from the ven- 
,erable and beloved Primate of All Ireland, 
*the Archbishop of Azmagh, who told me that 
my few words concerning Blessed Plunket 
had increased the hope that the eventual 
canonization of the great Irish martyr may 
be the sooner. 

“I certainly rejoice if such be the case. 
The Archibshop asked me to renew whenever 
appropriate the plea I made to the Eire So¬ 
ciety. I gladly do so at this time. 

“IRISH PILGRIMAGE 

“Last fall we went to Ireland on a great 
*Come Back to Erin’ pilgrimage. We visited 
many beloved spots in the Isle of Saints and 
Scholars, but none more profoundly moved 
me than did the modest shrine in great Saint 
Peter’s Church, Drogheda, where the head of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket is preserved for ven¬ 
eration. 

“It is surprising to reflect on how little 
people outside Ireland appear to appreciate 
the tremendous stature and historic signifl- 
cance of this great archbishop, patriot, and 
personality. It would, I think, be most ap¬ 
propriate if the Hibernians would interest 
itself in the cause of Blessed Plunket. 

“My purpose in suggesting such a reawak¬ 
ened interest is not to recall the injustices 
of the past nor otherwise to inflame partisan 
or political sentiments in the present. Quite 
the contrary. It is no longer necessary to 
rehearse the travesty of Justice which was his 
trial nor the incredible barbarities which 
accompanied his execution. 

“true CHRISTIAN 

“My purpose would rather be to present 
Blessed Oliver Plunket as an outstanding 


example of v/hat the true Christian should 
be at all times and as a symbol of the spirit 
in which the true Irishman seeks the inter¬ 
ests of his nation. 

“As a Christian, Blessed Plunket was kindly 
and considerate. He was humble in his 
great learning. He was assiduous In the 
fulfillment of the duties of his state in life. 
He was filled with a holy peace and he saw 
all events of life in a completely spiritual 
perspective. Few men in history have ac¬ 
cepted injustice and even a brutally unjust 
death with such magnificent dignity and 
devout resignation. 

“He was a martyr for his faith. So far as 
we may use the word, he was also a martyr 
for Ireland. But his love for Ireland, it must 
be noted, did not make him the enemy of 
any other land. On the contrary. Blessed 
Plunket exemplifies the truly Catholic spirit 
in which differences between nations must 
always be resolved no matter what the pre¬ 
vious history of injustice or of bitterness on 
either side. 

“We in America who have Irish blood in 
our veins, Irish hearts in our bosoms, whose 
Christian souls are in bodies with Irish nerves 
and Irish temperaments, have also much to 
learn from the Irish example of Blessed 
Oliver Plunket. We have a lesson to learn 
from him concerning the spirit of reso¬ 
lute, intrepid blended faith and charity 
with which we must help America meet her 
obligations in the international community. 
The spirit of Blessed Plunket impels us to 
meditate soberly and prayerfully the wise 
words with which our Holy Father, the Pope, 
last week renewed his plea for peaceful 
methods of settling international disputes so 
long as such methods are humanly possible. 
“war for peace sake 

“In the spirit of Blessed Plunket we shall 
continue to abhor war even when it is forced 
upon us. We shall continue to ask that the 
arts of peace be employed in the effort to 
restore or establish order. But we shall not 
be cowards if traitors at home or abroad 
compel us instead to practice the science 
of war. If we be forced to wage war, it will 
not be war for the sake of that violence which 
is the Red’s objective. It will be war in ac¬ 
cordance with the patient principle which 
alone inspires the Christian when finally he 
takes up his arms. We go to war, as St. 
Augustine said, for the sake of peace, to pre¬ 
serve it where it still survives, to restore it 
where it has been destroyed. 

“So, too, we Americans of Irish descent 
should be guided by the spirit of Blessed 
Plunket in the sympathetic interest we 
naturally take in the affairs of old Ireland 
across the sea. 

“SPIRITUAL TIBS 

“There has never been any question of our 
dividing civic loyalty between our American 
fatherland and the motherland of our peo¬ 
ple. The ties which unite us with Ireland 
are sentimental and dominantly spiritual. 
They are entirely consistent with unqualified 
American patriotism. Our interest in Irish 
affairs is the interest of kinsmen in the for¬ 
tunes of their physical and spiritual rela¬ 
tives. It is on the level of affections and 
prayers, not the level of politics, intrigue, or 
sabotage. There is no resemblance, for ex¬ 
ample, between it and the Interest of Bund- 
Ists in the military aspirations of their 
fatherland. It certainly bears no resem¬ 
blance whatsoever to the treacherous inter¬ 
est of American fellow-travellers, parlor 
pinks, and like disloyalists in the affairs of 
the Soviet. These ladies and gentlemen ap¬ 
pear, at least as they reveal themselves in 
their disloyalty trials or espionage cases, to 
be thoroughly emanicipated from any spirit¬ 
ual values such as constitute the chief tie 
between the Irish throughout the world and 
Old Ireland. One finds in them scant trace 


of the sentiment or the poetry which Lies 
hearts like yours to the lands of your 
ancestors. 

“The love of our people for Hibernia has 
prompted them to greater, not lesser serv¬ 
ice to America. Only in song has Ireland 
ever asked her sons and daughters to “Come 
Back to Erin.” In reality, she has always 
encouraged them to lake their places in 
the comr^unities which gave them place, re¬ 
taining for Ireland only the affection of 
pious hearts and the gratitude of prayerful 
children. 

“MEANING OP RELIGION 

“Forty years ago an American writer of our 
own country as an example of this Irish 
quality of strengthening v/ith God’s grace 
the land which gives them shelter said: 
‘This vast continent affords a most striking 
proof of what religion means to the Irish 
people. Count the colleges, schools, acad¬ 
emies, hospitals, and asylums of charity that 
have sprung up as if by r* gic all over the 
land, and tell me is there anything that 
speaks more eloquently to the heart than 
the faith that inspired such unselfish de¬ 
votion. Religion as a name is useless; it is 
only precious for what it enables us to be 
and to do. It is religion that has made the 
Irish people what they are. It has made 
them Just toward others, lovers of order and 
progress, firm in the support of Just author¬ 
ity, and courageous in resistance to lawless 
tyranny. No state can thrive without such 
virtuous citizens, and no country can be 
hopelessly lost that has the happiness of 
possessing them.’ 

“What Ireland's Inspiration has brought 
Into American national life, it once brought 
into the universal life of Christendom. 
Every scholar knows the part the land of 
our fathers played in the Dark Ages, when 
once before the unity of Europe had 
crumbled under the attack of barbarians 
and the new glorious unity that was medieval 
Christendom was being forged by Christian 
apostles, so many of them Irish by birth. 
It may well be that once again holy Ireland 
is destined to play a civilizing and spiritual¬ 
izing role in our divided and distraught in¬ 
ternational community, a role like to that 
which she played centuries ago. 

“destiny of IRELAND 

“In this connection I recall a prophetic 
word uttered with regard to the Irish people. 
Nearly 300 years ago a papal nuncio sent to 
Ireland by the Pope wrote back to Rome 
these words: ‘Ireland may yet become an 
outwork of the faith to Europe and its her¬ 
ald to America.* Ladies and gentlemen, 
you are living in days which have seen this 
prophecy on the verge of fulfillment. Ire¬ 
land has become an outwork of the faith to 
Europe, has been and is its herald to Amer¬ 
ica. The Irish people, wherever they may 
be, are the champions of Christianity in a 
world menaced by Asiatic communism; they 
are foremost among those who, in the Old 
World and the New, are unswervingly com¬ 
mitted to the traditions of western civiliza¬ 
tion and Catholic Christianity which once 
gave origin, meaning and purpose to our 
democracy and which can once again guar¬ 
antee democracy’s survival. 

“The enemies of faith and freedom, of de¬ 
mocracy and Christianity, well know the 
devotion of the Irish people to the basic 
principles of western civilization. That 
explains their desire to embarrass Ireland 
whenever possible, to keep Ireland out of the 
councils of the world, to ‘veto’ her admit¬ 
tance to international organizations. By 
such action Ireland's critics pay tribute to 
her integrity and reveal the malice of their 
own designs. By their action they confirm 
our conviction that Ireland, today as of yore, 
is the champion of light against darkness, 
of the things of the spirit against those of 
the flesh. 
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""INTERNATIONAL CRIME 

“It seems profoundly significant, as well 
as bitterly ironic, that we should have read 
in the newspapers the other day an an¬ 
nouncement concerning a group of volun¬ 
teers from the Republic of Ireland, a re¬ 
public excluded from the United Nations, 
v;ho expressed their desire to fight by the 
side of American troops under the American 
flag, the United Nations, or any flag in beat¬ 
ing back the Red raiders on Korea—while 
the same newspapers reported to us the de¬ 
vices and dodges by which nations high in 
the Councils of the United Nation still seek 
to avoid their responsibility in helping over¬ 
come the violence instigated by the Red 
regime whose representative is to preside 
over the deliberations of the United Nations 
Council this month—and whose representa¬ 
tives consistently and successfully object to 
the admittance into the United Nations of 
a genuine democracy, a duly constituted 
republic, and a Christian nation like Ireland, 

""There is no point in attempting to under¬ 
stand the hypocrisy which debars Ireland 
from her proper place in the international 
community. I reaffirm my long standing 
conviction that such action bears witness 
both to Ireland’s integrity and to the fraud¬ 
ulent purposes of nations which unite in 
outlawing the Irish Republic, while making 
common cause with the Red regimes in Yugo¬ 
slavia, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, and the 
Soviet Republics subject to Moscow. The 
exclusion of Ireland from international 
organization is a fraud, a fraud which, as 
events are proving, will redound enormously 
to Ireland’s good name. 

“So, too, our sympathetic interest in the 
fate of our kinsmen impels us to brand as a 
further fraud the reasons alleged for the 
continued partition of Ireland. The reasons 
offered are familiar. I need not rehearse 
them. Their wording changes according as 
the hypocrites who profit from the division 
shift their line to meet the exposure of their 
fraudulence. 

“No one will ever be able to understand 
why Americans, whose President gave the 
highest and most authoritative expression 
to the principle of national self-determina¬ 
tion, should be so slow to speak up In be¬ 
half of Ireland’s national self-determination. 
No one will ever be able to understand why 
Americans, who talk so much about the 
necessity for religious tolerance, should 
espouse in effect the cause of the Orangemen 
who hold religious tolerance in unconcealed 
contempt as against the cause of the Irish 
whose undeniable record of religious toler¬ 
ance is by all odds the fairest record of any 
nation in our day, our own not excepted. 
There is no Irish Catholic equivalent of the 
Ku Klux Klan, not even in reprisal. There 
is no Irish equivalent of the Orangemen nor 
of organizations like Protestants and others 
united. 

'"REPORT OP MINISTERS 

'"Last week I read in a news magazine 
a report filed by a group of protestant min¬ 
isters concerning what they were pleased to 
call 'violations of ^religious freedom’ in care¬ 
fully selected areas of the world. I later 
read that some of their own leaders, lay and 
clerical, had repudiated the report for the 
specious 'phoney’ that it is. But, nonethe¬ 
less it is typical of the kind of talk heard 
whenever one asks why a world so sensi¬ 
tive to discrimination elsewhere is so silent 
concerning the unparalleled discrimination 
by which an Irish minority in Ulster is vir¬ 
tually disenfranchised, while the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the Irish people are denied 
self-determination of their own nation by 
the Orange minority in the six counties. 

“The fraudulent report of the ministers 
speaks of Ireland as one place where re¬ 
ligious liberty is allegedly denied- Por one 
wild moment it looked as if a truthful 


phrase had blossomed by chance in their 
report and that the ministers were referring 
to northern Ireland, wher§ religious perse¬ 
cution, coupled with economic and social 
discrimination on a strictly religious basis, 
has been and is the normal state of affairs. 

“But no. Come to find out, the report • 
referred to the Irish Republic—and the 
protestant government in Ulster was given 
a clean bill of health. 

“Seumas MacManus said the final word on 
this hypocrisy over 30 years ago when he 
wrote: ‘While such an idea as a Catholic 
mayor for protestant Derry and protestant 
Belfast is laughably absurd, such Catholic 
cities as Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, 
often honor protestant citizens by making 
them their first magistrates. And while the 
idea of a Catholic member of parliament 
sitting for any of the protestant counties 
of the northeast is ludicrously laughable, 
purely Catholic counties in both north and 
south frequently elect protestants to repre¬ 
sent them in parliament. 

“ ‘And finally, and above all, be it remem¬ 
bered' that almost every man whom the Irish 
Catholics chose as their national leader from 
the days of Robert Emmet to the days of 
Charles Stuart Parnell, has been Protestant.* 

“There is bigotry in Ireland—bigotry of 
the most intolerant, most rampant, type— 
but it is almost entirely confined to non- 
Catholics of the Brito-Irish part of the popu¬ 
lation. 

“The recent report of the ministers re¬ 
minds us again of the old couplet: 

“ ‘Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 
They ne’er forgive who do the wrong.’ 

“FRAUDULENT ARGUMENTS 

“The other arguments advanced in favor 
of partition are equally fraudulent. Only a 
hypocrite would present them; only a fool 
would believe them. This is so much the 
case, that I cannot believe partition can 
endure unless hypocrisy and folly are for¬ 
ever to gain the day. When common sense, 
common decency, and the voice of Christian 
conscience are again heard in international 
affairs, sheer logic will put an end to the 
farce of partition. No violent words need 
be spoken; no rebel shot need be fired; no 
involved diplomatic formulas need be devised 
or invoked, 

“That is why the defenders of partition 
are the only ones who are talking wildly 
these days. Our kinsmen, the Irish, are 
presenting the case against partition with 
reasoned dignity and Christian calm. The 
railing, the rudeness, and the vulgarity are 
all on the other side. Witness the bad-man¬ 
nered, ill-considered attack of the Christian 
Science Monitor, for example, on the pro¬ 
nouncement here in Boston and elsewhere 
of His Excellency, the recently appointed 
Ambassador of Ireland to the United States. 
The Monitor departed from its customary 
pose of impartial objectivity in an attempt 
to render absurd the statesman-like decla¬ 
ration of Mr. Hearne concerning the deter¬ 
mination of the Irish people to achieve,their 
national unity and their determination to 
achieve it without violence. 

'"National unity is the chief aim of the 
Irish people/ the ambassador said. 'The 
whole soil of Ireland 4s the property and do- 
^main of the whole Irish people of today. 

“ 'Those who will tell you it Is a compli¬ 
cated problem and plead for a division are 
as false as the woman who wanted to solve 
the problem of ownership of a little child 
in King Solomon’s day by cutting It into two 
.pieces. 

“ *We want unity, but we also want peace. 
We are determined to achieve unity without 
a civil war.* 

"UNITED IRELAND 

“That is statesmanlike talk. What is 
more important. It is also sensible talk. 


RECORD 

Their kinsmen in America and the lovers of 
justice everywhere will wish the Irish every 
blessing in their effort to fulfill the legitimate 
aspirations of their nation within the frame¬ 
work of a policy inspired by a love for peace 
and a determination to preserve it. 

“So, I express the hope of you all that 
our generation will see Ireland one day 
united. The end of partition will bring a 
breath of hope to enslaved nations every¬ 
where. The moral resistance to partition 
already sustains such hope: They who strug¬ 
gle for freedom are already free. 

“We who love America are naturally inter¬ 
ested in the land which taught our people 
how and why and with what passion we 
must love this land of liberty. We who know 
the joy of living in a united Nation—one 
Nation under God—one Nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all—are under a 
special obligation to be sympathetic with the 
aspirations of Old Ireland. 

“God bless America, Erin Go bragh. God 
bless Ireland.’’ 


The Statehood Bills 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Septernber 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I aslc 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “The Statehood Bills,” published 
in the New York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Statehood Bills 

President Truman is right in pressing upon 
the Senate the urgency of the bills granting 
statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. This is ob¬ 
viously the psychological time for their pas¬ 
sage. This action would put us in a stronger 
position in the Pacific when we need all the 
strength we can muster. It would be, in a 
very real sense, a closing of our ranks. 

The support for these measures, both con¬ 
gressional and public, is widespread. They 
were adopted in the House by large majori¬ 
ties. It is believed that they can win over¬ 
whelming Senate approval if the Democratic 
policy committee permits them to come to 
the floor. The reasons for adoption are many 
and sound. The ground for delay at this 
point is flimsy and may possibly be unworthy. 

It has been suggested that a long Senate 
debate might be precipitated at a time when 
some legislators are eager to get home to 
make political bay. This is not a valid ex¬ 
cuse for sidetracking legislation that the 
country wants and that a majority of the 
Congress is ready to approve. Behind this 
suggestion of protracted debate is the more 
sinister thesis that the long objection will 
come from a small group of Democrats who 
fear that legislative representatives of Hawaii 
and Alaska would support the clvU-rlghts 
phases of the Truman program. It is cer¬ 
tainly no display of statecraft to Impede the 
legislation for Hawaii and Alaska in order to 
pander to the prejudices of a minority. 

The President’s appeal should be heeded. 
The measures should be brought out and 
adopted before any adjournment. 
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People Being Blamed in Newest Alibi for 
Failure in Korea 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DE?/EY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep the record straight for the sake 
of posterity and for the historians, I sub¬ 
mit the two following articles, one by 
David Lawrence and the other by Doro¬ 
thy Thompson, both of which are excel¬ 
lent articles giving facts which people 
should not forget: 

People Being Blamed in Newest Alibi for 

Failure in Korea—Wave op Criticism Rises 

AS Truman Refuses To Shake Up Top 

Command 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s a new alibi around here—it seems 
that now the American people are to blame 
for the failures in Korea. Nobody In Wash¬ 
ington presumably had any responsibility— 
it was just the failure of the people to let 
Washington spend more money. 

This type of argument assumes that the 
military men in our top command must 
forget their duty as military advisers and 
be swerved by political considerations and 
public opinion’s desires about spending. Evi¬ 
dently they must not speak up and tell the 
country what is really needed for military 
defense and safety. 

But the people will not be fooled by these 
alibis. They are insistent that something 
be done about the blunders—no tanks, no 
aircraft carriers, no marines, no tactical 
aviation in the Far East when trouble came. 
The bitterness of feeling against the Presi¬ 
dent is growing. Letters from different parts 
of the country show that his recent refusal 
to shake up the top command and the civil¬ 
ians who bungled the job is turning a wave 
of new criticism against him. 

order issued in 1946 

The President’s responsibility will be a 
subject of wide discussion. For it was his 
Executive order issued in 1946—and reiter¬ 
ated regularly since—^which has squelched 
the military men below the top group of 
political generals and prevented them from 
speaking their minds. 

The Executive memorandum was referred 
to in a speech in the House of Represent¬ 
atives on April 6, 1960, by Representative 
Van Zandt, Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
whose courageous demand for an investiga¬ 
tion last year brought out a record of facts 
that tells the story of why there has been 
failure In Korea. The President’s order, 
dated November 15, 1946, was addressed to 
the Director of the Budget. It has been 
the basic policy of his administration ever 
since. It reads In part: 

“I cannot condone the practice of seiz¬ 
ing upon any opportunity which presents 
itself to Indicate an opinion, either directly 
or indirectly, that my estimates are in¬ 
sufficient, 

“When you notify the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the amounts to 
be included in the 1948 budget for,their ac¬ 
tivities, I wish you would include a reminder 
that I shall expect them and their subordi¬ 
nates to support only the President’s esti¬ 
mates in hearings and discussions with Mem¬ 
bers of Congress.” 

This created a “yes-man” psychology. Any 
military man who differed conscientiously 
and tried to offer an expert opinion was called 
an insurrectionist. Admiral Denfeld was 
removed as an example. A rereading of the 


testimony in those House hearings last year 
tells what is wrong today. The President 
picked the wrong advisers—and still keeps 
them. 

When the Navy’s battleship Missouri ran 
aground, a fine naval officer was court mar- - 
tialed and his career ruined—but that’s the 
inexorable rule of the Navy. 

NOBODT COURT-MARTIALED 

Today, when the United States Army is 
without proper air support for ground troops 
in Korea or anywhere else, nobody is court 
marfcialed. 

Today, when the United States Navy has 
most of its aircraft carriers in mothballs 
and the Marine Corps has been cut to pieces 
by the combined votes of General Bradley 
and General Vandenberg in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, neither the President nor Congress 
has taken the generals to task. 

Only last fall the Marine Corps was fighting 
for its life—against dismemberment by Gen¬ 
erals Bradley and Vandenberg. But the Ma¬ 
rine Corps managed somehow, with the help 
of Congress, to keep some of its integrated 
combat teams, with their own airplanes. 
And here is the payoff as told in a dispatch 
this week from a United Press correspondent 
at the Korean battlefront: 

“The smash down the coast was the acid 
test for close air support. Two units—one 
Army, one marines—of the same comparative 
size jumped off at the same point at the same 
time against similar enemy concentrations in 
identical terrain. 

“The marines, with close air support, 
moved 27 miles in 4 days with light casual¬ 
ties. The Army, which had just the usual 
air coverage, bogged down after suffering 
heavy casualties.” 

That’s the tragic story of the colossal 
blunder made by a majority of the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff in depriving the 
United States Army of its own air-support 
units. 

There is too much politics in Washington 
or else there would be some heads removed, 
both civilian and military. Softness and 
political thinking have no place in a wartime 
setup, as lives are being sacrlfied. It may 
take more indignation from the people before 
they get the changes they want. 

Far East Already Lost to America by Failure 
To Change Foreign Policy 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Those of us who believe that the American 
foreign policy Is utterly reckless and leading 
us straight into catastrophe are effectively 
disfranchised. There is only one party, and 
it is a war party. There is no patriotic lead¬ 
ership that challenges the course on which 
we have embarked, or has the brains or the 
courage to chart another. 

The presen u course is to offer ourselves 
as the policeman of the world, to enforce, 
by the sacrifice of American lives and for¬ 
tune, the court orders (as it were) of United 
Nations countries who will not or cannot 
themselves fight to enforce them, and to 
put down aggression wherever it may raise 
its ugly head, in whatever corner of the 
globe. 

The law against aggression, which Mr. Tru¬ 
man, the generals, and the majority of Re¬ 
publicans have committed us to police is 
now law. There is not even a definition of 
aggression in the United Nations Charter. 
There is no impartial judgment to which It 
can be referred. The judges include the 
charged aggressors or their partisans. There 
is no international police force to execute 
judgment, nor is any nation required to com¬ 
mit its own forces. 

ARENA FOR POWER POLITICS 

The United Nations, divided into two fac¬ 
tions, sharing no common notions of civili¬ 
zation, law, or order, is, as an institution 
to enforce peace, pure fiction. It Is, in fact, 


an arena for the great game of power politics. 
Stalin and company, who know this, use it 
for what it is and play the game supremely 
well, while our vacant-minded leaders ap¬ 
point the American people to be the Gala- 
hads of the world, to liberate all victims of 
aggression—^whether they want to be lib¬ 
erated or not. Since the process, once the 
initial aggression has succeeded, involves the 
wholesale destruction of the countries and 
inhabitants to be liberated, enthusiasm is 
notably lacking. That is the lesson of 
Korea. 

The Russian game is to fight for nobody 
except Russians. It is to use the armies of 
its allies to fight Russia’s enemies, under the 
conditions Russia picks. 

Now, I submit that if the United States 
Irrevocably commits herself to fighting for all 
who won’t or can’t fight for themselves, while 
Russia pours into the fray only her allies’ 
resources while reserving her own, there can 
be but one outcome. The final phase of the 
conflict will find the West utterly exhausted, 
its forces dispersed, and unable to defend 
itself on its own ground. 

WAR WE cannot WIN 

Stalin’s game is to involve this country 
in war with China. It is a war we cannot 
win, morally, politically, or militarily. 

We cannot win It morally because no 
Asiatic trusts the foreign devil, no matter 
what banner he carries. 

We cannot win it politically, because we 
have not one ally in Asia—having already 
done our best to extirpate all western in¬ 
fluences and sympathetic powers. A policy 
which commands the British to get out of 
India and the Dfitch out of Indonesia, and 
then decides to support the French in Indo¬ 
china—who desperately need their troops to 
defend France in France; which refuses to 
support Chlang in China, and then decides 
to support him in Formosa; and which 
totally disarms Japan and then decides to 
defend it, is not a policy. It is a tale told by 
an idiot. Nehru’s recent bitter words about 
both Russia and America were spoken by a 
true Asiatic. 

We cannot win a war involving China mili¬ 
tarily, If there is any general who can tell 
us how to accomplish what Asiatic japan 
could not, or how to overcome by any sort 
of super-duper weapon the numerical su¬ 
periority of half a billion Asiatics, fighting on 
familiar terrain, highly trained In guerrilla 
tactics and utterly careless of death; or how 
to blockade a land mass with interior sources 
of supply that reach from the Yellow Sea to 
the Elbe in Europe, let that genius arise and 
tell us how. 

We have already lost Asia, chiefly by the 
great nationalist revolts that the last war 
let loose, aided by our own past policies. 

It Is a loss we can acknowledge and sustain. 

For Stalin has not yet won Asia. He 
wants us to win it for him, by a war with 
China, which will force China into servitude 
to Russia. 


The Lure of Socialism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article written by Mrs. Nina 
DeCamp Cheatham of Pullman, Wash.: 

The Lube op Socialism 
. Today socialism is considered a greater 
menace to our Government than commu¬ 
nism, We have been able to put our fingers 
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on the latter but socialism works through 
such unsuspected channels, that we are 
often thrown ofi guard by its apparent inno¬ 
cent and well meaning mode of action. 
Working through the unions, industry, pro¬ 
fessions, churches, and educational institu¬ 
tions it has wormed its way into the very 
heart of the Government. 

The definition for socialism is ''the trans¬ 
formation of private, competitive capital into 
public cooperative capital.” Communism 
stands for public ownership of all wealth. 
Socialists argue that wealth is absorbed by 
capital hut was created by labor; however, 
wealth is not shared with labor. For that 
reason they advocate economic planning, 
which is to benefit the worker primarily 
against exploitation. In reality economic 
planning is a process that squeezes the very 
lifeblood from the workingman and leaves 
him crushed under the weight of taxation 
and limitations of living. 

The word “socialism” has meant little to 
most of us in the United States until recent 
years. We felt it was no concern of ours that 
Russia had a totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment, where her people were subjected to a 
tyrannical dictatorship ever since Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin cast black shadows of 
despair over an already suffering nation. 
Could we help it if Stalin cracked the whip 
over Russia’s millions of people? Could we 
help it if the half starved people struggled 
through a 5-year plan on black bread and 
cabbage. What could we do about it if they 
submitted to more years of self-sacrifice and 
absolute poverty so that Russian economy 
might be built up for the good of the party? 

Until recently we, in the security of our 
homes here in a democratic country, had 
little conception of the deplorable living con¬ 
ditions of the worker in Russia—^the worker 
for whom the socialist regime claims it has 
modeled its government. 

Today we know Russian working men and 
women (women are a big factor in the regi¬ 
mentation of labor) are exploited. They toil 
but they profit not. So closely are the re¬ 
sults of labor calculated that the worker re¬ 
ceives barely enough to keep body and soul 
together. The Government absorbs all the 
profits. 

If the people of the United States were 
allowed—^yes; I say allowed—^to spend a 
month traveling through Russia’s industrial 
and agricultural centers, and allowed, and I 
mean allowed, to have frank answers to their 
questions concerning the management of 
business, the idea of socialism as our form 
of government here in the United States 
would be quickly stamped out. They would 
thank God they could return to their own 
homes, not government owned; they could 
buy what and wherever they wished; they 
could hold jobs of their own choice and leave 
it if they so desired; their bank account 
would not be subject to government grab; 
the large part of their produce not taken by 
the government; their factories were not told 
what to produce, how much, and where to 
sell it; they have freedom from search and 
seizure; freedom of speech and the right to 
vote; and freedom of worship. 

I speak of Russia because that cotintry is 
the most classic example of socialism, social¬ 
ism plus totalitarianism, where all industries 
are nationalized under government control. 
Since communism is one step beyond social¬ 
ism, it takes just one such man as Stalin, 
Hitler, or Mussolini to become a dictator, who 
is not content with the suppression of his 
own people, but works for world domination 
and enslavement. 

The struggle of Russians for-life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness is tragic. They 
are born to live and die for the glory of their 
Government. Their liberty is restricted by 
severe Government rules enforced by the se¬ 
cret police. As for the pursuit of happiness, 
there is, for instance, the parade of the happy 
workers where all the men and women in 


factories and industries march for 5 and 6 
hours, losing a day’s pay if they do not par¬ 
ticipate. There are beautiful parks, but no 
one can sit or walk on the grass. Along the 
walks in the park are benches where they 
■ may sit if they have time for such relaxation. 

Russians can enjoy one gratifying thing, 
and that is the low cost of dying. Do you 
know that it costs only $1 for cremation in 
that God-forsaken land? They have some¬ 
thing on us there. Then, too, human ashes 
take very little space. In a country where 
slave labor, political purges, and haK-fed 
workers exist, the death toll runs high. Why 
waste wood for cofSns, labor for biirial, and 
ground for bones? 

Let us now consider England, the next 
important socialistic state, but it is better 
to go back into history to get a more accu¬ 
rate picture of the growth of socialism in 
a monarchial form of government. Fabian 
socialism originated in England in 1884, and 
though patterned somewhat after that of 
Russia, it differed in many ways in that 
it did not believe in the overthrow of the 
government by force. It did not believe in 
nationalization of all industry. The pAan 
was to spread its teachings not by force 
but by gradual persuasion, so as not to 
startle a confused people by the sudden 
introduction of new ideologies. Included 
in its membership were Ramsay MacDonald, 
Bernard Shaw, and Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, all believing in the fantasy of a 
heaven on earth. 

The Fabian Socialist plan was as follows: 

1. To train workers, leaders, writers, and 
speakers to promote socialism. 

2. To plan a welfare state. 

3. To abstain from total state ownership 
of industry and land. 

4. To have state ownership of electric 
power, railroads, basic metals, transporta¬ 
tion, and banks. 

5. The state was to plan and supervise 
certain economic affairs left in private owner¬ 
ship. 

6. Labor unions were to be under govern¬ 
ment control. 

7. The British Labor Party was to be 
formed. 

8. They were to cooperate with the Liberal 
Party while strengthening their own power. 

9. Schools, writers, and clergymen were to 
be the sounding boards of public opinion, 
spreading the socialistic doctrine. 

In 1905 the Labor Party, with the labor 
unions behind it, put its best foot forward 
when Lloyd George, of the Liberal Party, 
became the leader in the British Govern¬ 
ment. England at that time was a leader 
among strong nations and was at the high¬ 
est peak of her power in commerce, indus¬ 
try, and manufacturing. That with the 
wealth pouring into her coffers from her 
rich colonies in every hemisphere had made 
England a powerful nation whose mighty 
fleet was queen of the seas. 

The Labor Party was strong enough at 
this time to dictate as they were now repre¬ 
sented in Parliament. They promised polit¬ 
ical aid to the Liberal Party if the latter 
would cooperate in putting through legisla¬ 
tion advocated by the Labor Party. Thus 
the Socialist, or the Labor Party, got a strong 
foothold in the Government. 

The Socialist or Labor Party, as it was now 
known, was represented in Parliament by 
1914 and was Instrumental in bringing about 
reforms, which caused the people to turn to 
it for further aid. By 1918 the Labor Party 
was strong enough to oppose the Liberal 
Party. In 1923 Ramsay liIacDonald, the So¬ 
cialist, became England's premier. He was 
a dreamer of a utopian form of government 
and did not consider in his plans the weak¬ 
ness of human nature and what evil power 
and greed can accomplish. During his term 
of office the Socialists were able to accom- 
Ifiish part of their program of benefits for 
the laboring class. 


In the article, Ramsay MacDonald Social¬ 
ism, by Edward P. Bell, there is set forth 
MacDonald’s ideas on socialism. Here are a 
few: “Socialism is an enemy of poverty. It 
holds that not charity, but social reconstruc¬ 
tion, is the reply for poverty.” Again, “So¬ 
cialism is the very antithesis of tyranny.” 
“Socialists want to conserve capital—they 
want it better used so that income may be 
better distributed. They want it made serv¬ 
ant and not master.” “We regard every man 
first as a man and second as an economic 
factor.” “Socialism is based on the gospels.” 

How have these ideas worked out? Have 
these ideologies been carried out successfully 
in England? Is there not compulsion of labor 
there? Has not socialism reduced the people 
to abject poverty through high taxation and 
high cost of living? Has the Government 
not absorbed much of capital and private 
enterprise, and taken land from farmers who 
do not produce according to Government 
specifications? I could go on and on show¬ 
ing socialism in England has failed. 

Ramsay MacDonald was the first Socialist 
to hold this office and was elected by the 
labor vote and the vote of the Liberalists. 
The stage was at last set for action. The 
Labor Party had a free hand to carry out 
many of their socialistic ideas. You will find 
that the Labor Party catered to the laboring 
class wherein the party owed its strength. 
Among the many benefits brought about by 
the Socialists were the abolition of over¬ 
time, an 8-hour workday, a health program, 
pensions, care of widows and orphans, and 
social security. 

As the power behind the throne changed 
from one party to another, the Labor Party 
still held its strangle hold over legislation 
in Parliament. Eventually the people found 
that the Government had control of rail¬ 
roads, steel, and coal. Billions of pounds 
had been spent for social-welfare benefits 
and when the Second World War came Eng¬ 
land was unprepared. Her economy had 
been destroyed by the excessive spending, 
many of her important colonies were slipping 
away from her control and her commerce 
practically ruined. At this time Winston 
Churchill was made Premier. Owing to his 
great executive ability and an Indomintable 
will, he guided his ship of state through the 
most disastrous war in history and made a 
safe landing. England was in great need 
when this war ended. Bombed-out fac¬ 
tories, public buildings, and millions of 
homes, meant still greater sacrifices on the 
part of the people, for these had to be re¬ 
stored. High taxes took half of the workers 
wages and living costs were exorbitant. The 
long-suffering people became restless and 
lost faith in Churchill's conservative plan of 
rebuilding England’s broken economy 
brought on by two world wars. Through all 
this upheaval you will find the Socialist 
Party had never ceased to keep its pot of 
socialistic propaganda boiling—^to paint 
England red. 

In desperation the laboring class turned 
a deaf ear to the plea of Churchill, and when 
he called for an election in 1945, the Socialist 
(Labor Party) won by a great majority and 
Maj. Clement Attlee became Prime Minister. 
English people had grasped at straws to keep 
afloat in a chaotic world, but these straws 
were socialistic flotsam, and the working 
class are drifting into a condition of 
•servitude. 

Today England wears the yoke of socialism. 
The party has climbed to the highest rung of 
the political ladder. With a majority of seats 
in Parliament, it has been able to nationalize 
■75 percent of all industry and their goal is 
to eventually put the rest of the nation’s 
economy under government ownership. Free 
enterprise is gradually being absorbed by the 
government, because of strict control by the 
government and high taacation. 

Yes, let me repeat. Socialism Is at the 
height of its power In England, and today 
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the people groan under the weight of this 
planned economic system. But I should call 
it a mere semblance of power, for underneath 
the pinnacle of apparent success, the British 
Empire in all its old glory has melted away, 
and all that is left is a mere shell which at 
any moment may cave in and destroy both 
the builders of that pinnacle of false 
ideologies, and the people who have been 
worshiping and groveling before it. 

The Labor Party has from its beginning 
brought trouble and grief to the English 
people, spending the country’s wealth on 
what it calls social welfare and taxing the 
people to death to pay for being taken care 
of, and what care do they get. 

England has tried socialism at Its worst 
and best and it has proved a fantastic dream. 
If man was made in the image of God, it 
does not follow that man’s mind reflects 
that of his Maker. We are given the power 
to think good or evil and act accordingly. 
There is too much inherent weakness in 
human nature. It is not fitting that a few 
men suffering from the disease of socialism 
should dictate the destiny of God’s people. 
England is licking her wounds caused by 
such practices. Do we, a freedom-loving 
Nation, wish to try her experiment? 

reu.ssia, a socialist nation, has set fire to 
the world with its propaganda and evil deeds. 
Scarcely a country has not been scorched by 
her firebrands. A shooting war is in prog¬ 
ress in Korea, Communist inspired. Ameri¬ 
can blood is spilling on foreign soil. In the 
satellite states of Russia the people have 
become restless under the spiked prod of 
Russian appointed officials. Germany Is 
seething In discontent in spite of the 
stupendous amount of money, food, and 
clothing given them by the United States. 

Here are some interesting experiences in 
socialism. New Zealand tried out socialism 
in all its ramifications and gave it up as a 
bad job, after 14 years’ struggle. Australia 
had a fling at socialism and after more than 
SO years, socialism had to give up the ghost. 
Australia had had enough. DTiring that time 
the government had nationalized the Trans- 
Australian Airways, competing with the 
privately owned concerns. In spite of all the 
political skuldevilry, the government-owned 
alrlane was a complete failure though it was 
free of taxes and given special gasoline 
rights. It tried shipping at a loss of $30,- 
000,000,000. The telephone system was under 
government control, but the cost to the 
people was so high that few could afford 
them. Strikes were frequent and the produc¬ 
tion of coal dropped 6.6 percent while other 
countries showed a 60*percent gain. It is 
said that Australia will have to import mil¬ 
lions of tons of coal for home consumption. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING 

The system of economic planning as used 
in England is the one Socialists would thrust 
upon us. It is very similar to the Russian 
plan. Listen to a few of the Ideas out¬ 
lined by the Economic Planning Committee. 
Do they appeal to, you as a way of life? 
Would you junk our present form of gov¬ 
ernment for their plan that could scuttle 
our whole national economy? Would you 
allow our Constitution of the United States 
to be endangered by a lot of zealots whose 
ideologies have bankruped Europe? 

This is part of the socialistic scheme. For 
alt kinds of Industry, farms, factories, shops, 
and mines, the economic planners decide the 
production quotas; priorities and quotas of 
raw materials; it fixes buying and selling 
prices; it sets labor quotas and wages; it 
decides who is to receive credit at banks; it 
determines what Industries shall toe na¬ 
tionalized (government owned) and what 
shall toe privately owned but under state 
planning and supervision. To top all this 
there would be nationalization of railroads, 
wa^er and electric power, radio, television, 
catole and mines. 
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Under this system in England the follow¬ 
ing are nationalized: Cable and wireless, civil 
aviation, transportatoin, railroads, buses, 
cargo transports, and inland waterways, coal 
mines, electric and gas industry, banks and 
medical service. According to statistics 
many of these are running in the red. 

With all these controls, the English lack 
many necessities of life and housing is very 
inadequate. Could Americans thrive and be 
happy on eggs per week, 3 ounces of but¬ 
ter, 6 ounces of margarine, 1 ounce of lard, 

1 ounce of cheese, 1 ounce of bacon, 8 ounces 
of sugar, 6 ounces of meat, 2 ounces of corn 
beef (which was later changed to 17 oz.) 

2 quarts of milk per week? It could happen 
to us. 

England is bankrupt today and she cannot 
care for her people. With the United States 
pouring into her hands billions of dollars 
each year, she is still unable to pay off her 
huge national debt, or the interest thereof. 

As wages have increased for the working¬ 
man, so have prices of commodities increased. 
The worker is in the same predicament as 
the Italian client who replied to his lawyer 
when asked what he did for a living. He re¬ 
plied, “I digga da ditch to getta da mon to 
buya da food to getta da strength to digga 
da ditch.” liow true he was! 

English people have become restless under 
the strain of taxation, high cost of living, 
poor housing, aiad Inadequate medical care. 
The Government decided now to call a halt 
to any further nationalization because of 
this unrest and dissatisfaction. 

Sir Stafford Cripps had said, “Our objective 
is to carry throu^ a planned economy with¬ 
out compulsion of labor.” 

How would Socialists explain The Con¬ 
trol of Engagements Act? It was passed 
to force all men from the ages of 10 to 50 
and all women between the ages of 18 to 40 
to work at such jobs as ordered or jobs 
necessary to further the economics of the 
country. • Punishment was to be meted out 
for lack of cooperation. 

At the dedication of the Pennsylvania Pow¬ 
er & Light Co., Harold Stossen said “The 
philosophy of let the Government do it’ con 
lead to the downfall of the American way 
of life.” 

This is another case of economic planning. 
The Spence Act would give the President un¬ 
limited power to use as he saw fit in certain 
emergencies. Anyone could see that it may 
lead to dictatorship. 

Then the Brannan Act, too, fits Into the 
Socialist scheme. It advocates subsidies on 
farm commodities to keep up prices for the 
farmer. The Government sets prices on cer¬ 
tain crops to hold up prices for the farmer. 
The farmer receives the difference between 
the Government-set price and the selling 
price of his crop. The taxes we, the con¬ 
sumers, pay to the Government helps take 
care of that difference, 

Allan B. Kline writes In Collier’s magazine 
May 18, 1960, “The course being charted 
for us by the Secretary of Agriculture, Charles 
F. Brannan, would beeline the farmers of this 
country in the direction of stabilized pov¬ 
erty.’’ Mr. Kline is president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and represents 
1,409,000 United States farm families. He 
says the answer is high production, reason¬ 
able prices, and increasing efficiency In farm 
production. It has been estimated that this 
system runs the Government into debt from 
five to ten billion dollars a year on extra 
taxes. Housewives struggle with high-priced 
second rate potatoes while the Government 
bums or lets rot the cream of the season’s 
crop. 

ThCTe is scarcely a day passes but what 
some article appears In magazines and news¬ 
papers condemning the Brannan act. These 
articles are written by men who have the 
Interest of the people at heart and who 
know where this system will lead our Nation. 


Little by little* Socialists are trying to push 
our President to the wall to get legislative 
measures passed to increase their power. To 
many the TVA smacks soundly of socialism. 
The people of Idaho, Montana, Washington, 
and Oregon are taking a strong stand against 
Government control of the Columbia Basin 
Administration, which, with the TVA, would 
give the Government control of most of the 
water and electric power of the United States. 

In our country we find socialistic and com¬ 
munistic infiltration into Government, in¬ 
dustry, religion, educational institutions, the 
press, and radio. It has reached such dan¬ 
gerous proportions that we have been at last 
rudely awakened to the Red peril has grown 
like noxious weeds. 

You ask, “What do the Socialists want?” 
You may as well say everything. They plan 
to have Government ownership of railroads, 
transportation of all kinds, banking, rudio, 
press, telephone, television, and industry. 
Could such things happen in the United 
States? 

Perhaps it Is not welt known by the pub¬ 
lic that two officials in the Bonneville Dam 
Administration are Socialists. Dr. Paul J. 
Raver has been administrater in the Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration since 1939. Dr, 
Carl D. Thompson, formerly research direc¬ 
tor of the Socialist Party, is also on the 
staff. Raven represents the Government in 
the CoKimbia power pool. His goal is for a 
program to promote^ public ownership and 
acquisition of public utilities. This would 
be a Government monopoly under the su¬ 
pervision of three men who must conform 
TO the President’s orders. This power would 
give control over all natural resources which 
■would cover land, forests, soil conservation, 
irrigation, and water rights. So vast would 
be their powers that they could foe at liberty 
to buy and sell real estate and private utili¬ 
ties to whom they chose, designate the acre¬ 
age of farms and control lumbering, fishing, 
and mining. 

Socialists are working tooth and nail to 
put the Columbia Valley Administration bill 
1645 through Congress. This would institute 
a Government monopoly, monopolistic in 
character, which would be out of the control 
of the State government of Washington,. 
Idaho, Oregon, and Montana. These North¬ 
western States are also fighting this bill tooth 
and nail. Some people will be wearing false 
plates when this controversy is settled and 
it won’t be the valiant citizens of the Colum¬ 
bia Valley. It smacks too loudly of a wel¬ 
fare state such as Russia and England are 
now enjoying. 

THE DEPRESSION AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 

In 1933 depression struck the United States 
and we were practically a welfare state, in 
that the Government had to provide for the 
needy and unemployed. The WPA was set 
up to aid jobless men and women, the NYA 
for jobless youths, the CCC camps gave em¬ 
ployment for thousands of young men, 
money was loaned to farmers, practically all 
the banks were in dire distress and were 
given assistance by the Government, and 
last, but not least, the old-age pension was 
Instituted. 

Socialists laughed up their sleeves, think¬ 
ing that capitalism had at last met the fate 
of Humpty Dumpty who sat on the wall. 
They thought capitalism could not rise again. 
They saw no smoke belching from huge fac¬ 
tory chimneys In the United States, the rail¬ 
road service cut down to a minimum for the 
lack of freight and passengers, crowds of 
workingmen swarming the streets looking for 
any kind of a job. 

But by 1988 we were on the way to prog¬ 
ress again. The dinner-bucket brigades 
marched to the factories and railroads, eager 
to work once more. Industry was humming 
again. While locomotive whistles screeched 
and bells rang, loaded freight cars pounded 
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over the miles of tracks from coast to coast, 
carrying the wherewithal that keeps the 
heart of the Nation beating. We, a com¬ 
petitive, captalistic nation, were succeeding. 
We, a capitalistic nation, are now feeding 
and clothing millions of people on foreign 
soil who have been reduced to poverty by 
Socialist ideologies. 

In order to beat the depression in Ger¬ 
many, they tried to solve the problem with 
militarism which absorbed 600,000 men. 
Factories were set in motion making mili¬ 
tary supplies and ammunition. German 
economics were in such a deplorable condi¬ 
tion that later Hitler found excellent germi¬ 
nating ground for his devilish schemes of 
world domination. 

Russia’s planned economy was operated by 
the state, while Italy’s was taken over by the 
state and by private owners, the latter under 
state control. This system later led to dic¬ 
tatorship in each country. Russia only of 
the two has survived under dictatorship, and 
then simply because of her army of secret 
police and spy system. The threat of death 
is held over each citizen of Soviet Russia for 
any infraction of the laws. The reason 
Russia has made the progress she has is 
because most of her great projects, such as 
railroads, highways, canals, and mines, are 
built and operated by prison labor and men 
and women in concentration camps. The 
state is out only a little food, because their 
labor works on starvation diet and without 
pay. With this cheap manpower—for in 
Russia life is worth nothing—she has built 
up her economy. The building of her great 
projects could be compared to the building 
of the Great Wall of China. They were built 
at the expense of human life for the gratifica¬ 
tion and glorification of inhuman dictators. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

Among many of the socialist program fail¬ 
ures is the national health program, accord¬ 
ing to statistics. Listen to this. In 1948 
prescriptions were given out by United States 
doctors at an average of 260 to 100 people, 
while in England there were 400 prescrip¬ 
tions to 100 people. When you consider that 
we have three times as many citizens as Eng¬ 
land, the comparison is unbelievable. It is 
•understood that 14 cents is charged for each 
prescription while the government foots the 
rest of the bill. 

Rev. Frederick K. Belton, of Lewiston, 
Idaho, who spent some time in England, has 
said in an address at Pullman, Wash., that 
people got prescriptions for aspirin instead 
of going to a drug store and paying 25 cents 
■ for a bottle. The doctors in England are so 
busy attending patients who complain of 
minor ailments that they have little time 
for urgent cases. Doctors have to work late 
at night to do their book work for they have 
no time during the day for this. You have 
all read of how the English hospitals are 
overcrowded with patients, many with simple 
ailments, while the hospital beds are desper¬ 
ately needed for serious cases. 

Our answer to socialized medicine is that 
there are organizations in the United States 
for health insurance. By paying a certain 
amount each month from the pay envelope, 
hospital or medical care, or both, are taken 
care of and, in case of death, the benefits go 
to the bereaved. In the Reader’s Digest, 
April 1950, Mr. Stassen said, ‘^Congress 
should create a Federal Health Reinsurance 
Corporation which should provide that any 
local Blue Cross or similar plan that meets 
certain minimum requirements can join by 
paying 2 percent of its annual premiums. 
The Government to pay the first $60,000,000 
to start the corporation in business and then 
tne funds paid In annually by local Blue 
Cross plans.” He suggested a fixed scale of 
charges by doctors to prevent padding of 
bills, and that 12 calls a year be allowed for 
each patient registering in the plan. 

Remember this, dear friends, if you were 
to have socialized medicine here in the 


United States, you would pay plenty for it 
out of high taxation just as they do in Eng¬ 
land. You would receive poor service in 
overcrowded hospitals tnd by overworked 
doctors and nurses. It has failed in Eng¬ 
land; it will here. 

CAPITALISM AS IT IS TODAY 

Capitalism began away back in early his¬ 
tory when wandering tribes settled in favora¬ 
ble locations to form communities. Gradu¬ 
ally agriculture was developed and sheep 
raising became an important industry as 
were handicraft and weaving, fruit raising 
and shipping. The Crusades were influential 
In building up civilization owing to new ideas 
brought back by pilgrims to be used in their 
communities. Gradually people saw the ad¬ 
vantage of concentration in one industry. It 
would bring them wealth by barter. As God 
gave to some men a greater capacity for plan¬ 
ning and management, they became pros¬ 
perous, while other men barely made a living 
and others starved. Those are the conditions 
that exist today. What right have we to say 
to a successful businessman, “You have 
much; I have little. You must share the re¬ 
sults of your toil with me”? We each have 
the right to toil and if we are poor managers 
or not diligent, whose fault is it that we are 
hungry or poorly clothed? 

With the use of machinery, steam, electric 
power, and mechandized transportation, em¬ 
ployment has been given to millions of 
workers, and wealth to capitalists. Labor in 
general is less tedious and more can be ac¬ 
complished with less physical and mental 
strain. The living conditions of the average 
worker are good, and through unions and 
Government rules, the worker is protected as 
to hours, wages, and overtime. Of the many 
advantages to be had by the people of this 
Nation are the public libraries, night schools, 
sports, theaters, and clubs. And last but 
not least, privately owned cars. With vaca¬ 
tion on pay, the worker is at liberty to spend 
that precious time as he pleases without 
Government permits. 

There are conditions that could be rem¬ 
edied in the capitalist system. The Socialists 
say that labor produces wealth, but receives 
only small wages as compared to the wealth 
accrued by the capitalist. Many industries 
and business concerns pay a bonus under 
certain conditions of service. Some pay divi¬ 
dends to their employees. These are answers 
to the question and would encourage workers 
to use more effort and skill since they them¬ 
selves would profit thereby. 

Working under socialism, people lack in¬ 
itiative because they have to work when 
and where and at what the government 
orders them. They are not free to come and 
go or change jobs as they please. Under 
government control (or government plan¬ 
ning) the industries, railroads, socialized 
medicine, etc., are run at a great loss. The 
workers must pay higher prices on every¬ 
thing to make up for government deficits. 
In England this is the condition that now 
exists. 

Besides, who would do this controlling and 
regulating? If there is political corruption 
in government management today, what 
would happen under socialism? According 
to the socialist platform, there can be only 
one political party, namely, the Socialist or 
Labor Party. That is giving too much power 
to one group. Two or more political parties 
tend to keep, politics on an even keel; one 
balances the other and keeps corruption 
down, for one exposes the fallacies of the 
other. Workers tinder capitalism work for 
advancement and higher pay by mainte¬ 
nance of discipline and doing conscientious 
work. For fear of penalties and loss of Job, 
they give their best efforts to their work. 

Competitive capitalism and free enterprise 
is what makes the wheels of industry turn. 
It is the urge for accomplishment. Only 
because of capitalism has invention and 
science made such rapid strides. Men were 


free to think and act, to find better methods 
to make better products. Had it not been 
for free enterprise and capitalism v^e might 
well be still living in the stone age. Social¬ 
ists fight capitalism and free enterprise. 
Why? Can they not see that nations have 
attained greatness and power because of free 
men’s right to act for themselves? Are we 
going to end by being another Russia or a 
small part of Russia’s domination. 

PREACHERS IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 

According to statistics there are 149,354 
church congregations with a membership of 
27,000,000 people. Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam is chairman of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Be that as it may, he has been 
accused of communism. He has acted in 
various capacities in Communist meetings 
and his connection with a notorious maga¬ 
zine that lashes at churchmen and churches 
opposed to communism adds a stigma to this 
name. 

Another famous preacher representing the 
Federal Council has remarked that, “The 
Kingdom of God is a land organized accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of Karl Marx.” He gives a 
biased opinion of Russia making Russia ap¬ 
pear to be an ideal place where everybody 
is happy, which we of America know is a 
downright falsehood. Mr. Jones makes the 
rounds of the many churches in his charge 
spreading his gospel of the “Kingdom of 
God” at the expense of the churches. He 
believes in God with communism included. 
He is quoted as saying, “Russia has got hold 
of a higher principle—cooperation, and it is 
working out in higher results than we can 
work out of a lower competition.” 

In Sunday school papers such as “The 
Classmate” and “Lessons for the Intermedi¬ 
ate,” socialistic articles have been printed 
for instance “The Story of Stalin” and So¬ 
cialized Medicine.” 

Seeing danger ahead, a group of clergy¬ 
men have organized into the American 
Council of Christian Churches, the president 
being Dr. W. O. Garman of Wilkinsburg, Pa, 
This organization includes 16 Protestant de¬ 
nominations and has a membership of 1,500,- 
000: this includes members of Protestant 
churches in the United States affiliated in 
this council. 

In 1918 a World Council of Churches was 
organized at Amsterdam. Bishop Oxnam 
was made one of its presidents to represent 
the Western Hemisphere. While the West¬ 
ern Council of Churches was being organized, 
the International Council of Christian 
Churches was founded in Amsterdam which 
represented 29 Protestant Church denomina¬ 
tions in 29 countries. The Rev. Carl Mcln- 
tire was chosen chairman. It is to be hoped 
that the International Council of Christian 
Churches will be able to counteract the in¬ 
fluence of an organization which steals about 
contaminating the minds of our youth and 
undermining our belief in the Constitution 
of the United States, under the guise of 
holy men. 

Are church members conscious of the fact 
that socialism is quietly spreading its ideolo¬ 
gies by means of preachers wearing sheep’s 
clothing? Do they realize that the teachings 
of God are being camoflaged in high sound¬ 
ing terms, leading the people on to be sacri¬ 
ficed later at the altar of servitude and cor¬ 
ruption? God made this old world for all 
people. There is plenty of room for all. 
Through the wonders of nature and science 
He has provided for all clothing, food, and 
shelter, if we do our share in developing, 
producing, and building. There is an old 
adage that should be drummed into our 
beads: “The Lord helps those who help them¬ 
selves.” There would be less poverty, less 
suffering. There would be no need for 
socialism. 

HOW TO EIGHT SOCIALISM 

There are many ways to wage war against 
socialism, some of which are: the lowering of 
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the cost of living, more and better housing, 
lov/ering taxes, less Government spending, 
trade schools for our youth, lowering cost of 
medical care, better management of the Vet¬ 
eran’s Administration, adequate schools and 
teachers, encouragement of home ownership 
through lowered taxes, reforestation, and the 
conservation of land. 

One great trouble is that too many men 
are looking for white-collar jobs. What the 
world needs is more builders than pencil 
IDUsliers and office chair polishers, if you know 
what I mean. Since a man pays one-third 
of his salary each year to the Government in 
taxes, etc., according to Herbert Hoover, 
something is rotten, not in Denmark, but in 
the United States Government management. 

The average family cannot build up a bank 
account. The cost of living is all out of pro¬ 
portion to wages. If people were content to 
live in horse hovels, we could save for emer¬ 
gencies and old age. But we, the people of 
America, have high ideals, ambitions, and 
love of freedom. It is our heritage that we 
should live as an enlightened race of people 
who have built up a wonderful nation by 
brain and brawn. We refuse to allow foreign 
dogmas and Ideologies to beat us down to 
their level. We have the right to vote. It is 
through this power and the belief that right 
is might that we will come out triumphant 
through all the traps and snares the Social¬ 
ists and all their kin have set for us, to 
destroy our freedom. 

War has absorbed much of our national 
wealth. We have spent billions to help build 
up the economies of war-ravished European 
countries, also China, Japan, and Korea. 
Not only money has been spent, but millions 
of American lives, to end war. But with 
Communists and Socialists stirring up rest¬ 
less, half starved, homeless, jobless people, 
we seem to be pouring our wealth into foreign 
sieves. These nations turn a listening ear 
to siren voices, singing soft inducive music 
to the Ulysses, who seek a more pleasant way 
of life, In the end to be dashed against the 
rocks, unless they stop up their ears and 
turn away from the glittering promises of 
socialism. 


The President and the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Sevtemher 11 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McCarthy, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
relating to the President and the Marine 
Corps, written by Constantine Brown, 
and published in the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of September 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Changing World—^Merger of Marine 
Corps With Army Still Seen as Inten¬ 
tion OF PRESIDENT 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The marines are amazed to find out that 
according to President Truman they are 
nothing more than the Navy's “police force 
and have a propaganda machine that is 
almost equal to Stalin’s.” 

Such were Mr. Truman’s startling obser¬ 
vations, made in a letter dated August 29 
to Representative McsDonough, Republican, 
of California. 


This explosion by the President was 
prompted by a letter the Californian wrote 
suggesting respectfully to him that the Ma¬ 
rine Corps be recognized, on the basis of its 
present services and those during the last 
180 years, as a major branch of the American 
Armed Forces and that it have its own repre¬ 
sentation in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

DEEDS BEST PROPAGANDA 

The wartime record of the marines needs 
no publicity. The Leathernecks’ deeds are 
their best propaganda. Before World War II 
they were pitched in wherever there was a 
tight spot and where ready fighters were 
needed. But it was during World War II 
that they made themselves a corps of special 
fighters. 

Throughout the campaign in the Pacific 
the reorganised Marine Corps became the 
most important element in amphibious war¬ 
fare. Its vital importance was recognized by 
General Mac Arthur, who is not a marine. 
When the Korean war started the commander 
of all American forces in the Par East cabled 
almost daily asking for marines as soon as 
they could be made available. Unfortu¬ 
nately, only a skeleton division was available 
on the west coast, but it was rushed to the 
Korean battlefield. 

Because of the Importance of the Marines, 
particularly in the far-eastern campaign, 
the President himself agreed that the corps 
should be made twice as large as the budget 
provided for this fiscal year and next. 

During the “peace years” which followed 
VJ-day, the Marine Corps was reduced to a 
nominal force and there was a definite drive 
on the part of the Navy's sister services to 
abolish it altogether. This would have been 
done by now if the administration had not 
been compelled to take into account public 
opinion, which was strongly in favor of our 
elite corps. It is this factor which unques¬ 
tionably was in Mr. Truman’s mind when he 
stated that “they (the marines) have a 
propaganda machine that is almost equal to 
Stalin’s.” 

Mr. Truman may have Intended to be face¬ 
tious in his letter to the California Congress¬ 
man. But even so after he and all the rest 
of the civilized world has denounced Stalin’s 
propaganda as the most vicious, subversive 
and utterly dishonest in history, his remarks 
about the Marine Corps are, to say the least, 
In poor taste and cast unfortunate reflec¬ 
tions on a body of men who are fighting and 
dying on the Korean battlefield as gallantly 
as any American fighting men. 

AMBIGUOUS SENTENCE 

Moreover, Mr, Truman’s statement—com¬ 
ing at a time when the Marine Corps is be¬ 
ing greatly expanded because their fighting 
role has been fully recognized by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Congress and the President 
himself—contains one ambiguous sentence, 

“Nobody desires,” Mr. Truman wrote, “to 
belittle the efforts of the Marine Corps, but 
when the Marine Corps goes into the Army 
it works with and for the Army, and that is 
the way it should be.” 

Nobody is quite clear as to what Mr. Tru¬ 
man meant by the words “when the Marine 
Corps goes into the Army.” The Marine 
brigade now in Korea is, of course, fighting 
side by side with the Army in the same way 
as some naval units act as “artillery” for 
the Army when they bombard North Korea 
positions. But this does not means that the 
Navy “goes Into the Army.” 

The battles in Korea are being fought by 
all the component parts of American Armed 
Forces, without jealousy and without rivalry. 
AU of them—Ground, Air, and Naval Forces— 
are putting their shoulders to the wheel for 
the common good of the country. They are 
aU fighting for the United States and not for 
a particular branch of the services. 

Hence, Mr. TrumanV ambiguous sentence 
is interpreted by many to mean that he still 


intends, sometime in the distance future 
when hostilities are ended, to put through 
the plan, advocated last year, for merging 
the Marine Corps with the Army. 

Mr. Truman asserted once more his con¬ 
stitutional authority as Commander in Chief. 
After stating that the Marines are no more 
than the Navy’s police force—which strictly 
Interpreted means that they should be used 
as shore patrols—he added “and as long as I 
am President that is what it will remain.” 
These will be highly discouraging v;ords for 
the proud Marines on the Korean battleQeltl. 


Pkcmg the Blame 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride whenever I refer to any of 
nay colleagues from Kentucky because 
Kentucky has, with one exception, a 
membership in this House composed of 
real men. In this instance I wish to 
place in the Record for those who read 
the Record an editorial carried in the 
September 5,1950, issue of the Lexington 
Herald, of Lexington, Ky., which was 
written by Thomas R. Underwood, of 
the Sixth Congressional District of Ken¬ 
tucky, which district for the last 24 years, 
with the exception of one term, has been 
represented by the now distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, the Honorable 
Virgil Chapman. This congressional 
district is known as the old Ashland dis¬ 
trict which was represented by the Clays 
and the Breefcinridges, and in compari¬ 
son with these great statesmen, in my 
opinion, the district is now represented 
by a man of equal stature in Tom Under¬ 
wood. 

The article follows: 

PLACING THE BLAME 

An effort is being made at the present time 
to place the blame for the war in Korea 
and the difficulties that have been incurred 
by the Armed Forces of the United States 
upon any American official who can be sin¬ 
gled out. No apology is offered here for 
any of the policies that have been ineffec¬ 
tive. Mistakes have been made. 

It was a mistake to withdraw the Army 
from Korea a year ago. It was a mistake not 
to go head and build a naval aircraft carrier 
that had been strted. It was a mistake not 
to have a more complete program of military 
training. The effort is now being made to 
prepare a bill for compulsory military 
training. 

It must be borne in mind that the weak¬ 
nesses of a year ago made it impossible for 
some of the boys who had already signed up 
and wanted military training to continue it. 
However, In blaming Mr. Truman, Dean 
Acheson, Louis Johnson, General MacArthur, 
and others, we must bear in mind that they 
are all top Government officials. The man 
who is really to blame for the present war 
in Korea is Joseph Stalin. Soviet Russia has 
accepted a form of government and political 
and atheistic beliefs that are absolutely un¬ 
tenable in this country. 

Russia is at war against our security and 
against everything that the people of the 
united States believe. There is, therefore, 
some excuse for the mistakes that have been 
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made that were sincere bad guesses that wore 
made in honest good faith on our side. 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson is 
being roundly criticized for taking the steps 
that were taken by the Hoover Commission 
and approved and in effect launched under 
the direction of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re¬ 
port has shown how the steps taken were 
those recommended by the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion. Some of the reductions that were 
made were a part of the plan for unification 
of the armed services. Also some of the steps 
that were taken in cutting down on the de¬ 
fense program and on both military and 
economic aid for Korea were the result of 
delays in passing necessary legislation and 
appropriations. 

it is regrettable that a division has arisen 
betv/een President Truman and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur as evidenced by the recall of the 
statement from General MacArthur to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Washington col¬ 
umnists are today saying that Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson has aged 10 years, is 
trying to resign, and they are comparing the 
situation in which he finds himself with that 
of the late James Forrestal. 

The same columnists are now going hack 
to dig up the statements Forrestal made just 
before he killed himself and saying he was 
absolutely right in his predictions about 
Russia’s preparations and the threat of war. 
In Japan high officials and military leaders 
who made mistakes developed the fine art 
of hara-kiri, but it is hoped that the persecu¬ 
tion of public men will not persist in this 
country to the extent that there will seem to 
remain ‘‘only one way out” for those who 
have attained the highest offices. 

Of course, we may be able to make scape¬ 
goats out of Louis Johnson, Dean Acheson, 
General MacArthur, and others, hut we had 
better save a few top generals, admirals, and 
diplomats, whether we like them or not, be¬ 
cause we may need them before the crisis is 
over. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth and the clarity 
of this editorial which I have read, to me 
expresses the thoughts into words that I 
have been thinking for some 2 or 3 weeks. 
May I ask each Member of this House a 
question which he himself may answer, 
and that is, Who would I appoint to fill 
the places of Johnson and Acheson 
should I have the power of appointment? 
When President Truman made these ap¬ 
pointments the Senate confirmed them, 
Johnson unanimously, Acheson 83 to 6. 
At the time the Senate confirmed these 
men they were considered to be qualified 
and men of high caliber. 

After they have undergone the slander 
and the abuse, if you were President, 
what would your action be? There are 
things in the President’s life that I wish 
to call to your attention today, and to 
me these incidents are such that I, for 
one, admire him. When Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son Pendergast died no one had ever 
claimed that Harry Truman had any¬ 
thing to do with the cause of Pender- 
gast’s conviction, hut Pendergast had 
been Harry Truman's friend, and Harry 
Truman had the loyalty of a friend and 
he did the last thing that we can do for 
a friend—that is to attend his funeral, 
giving evidence to the world of our loy¬ 
alty and friendship. When President 
Roosevelt died and Vice President Tru¬ 
man was notified of the President's death 
his first words of humility were, "Why 
could not it have been me?" When noti¬ 
fied on Wednesday morning, November 2, 
1948, of his definite election, certainly we 


can all remember the statement he 
made: "There will be no eating of crow, 
but we will all work together for peace.” 
On September 7 he walked into the con¬ 
vention hall of the Marines after he had 
in the letter to General Cates apologized 
for his "mistaken choice of language.” 
He went to the rostrum—your President 
and my President—a mere man just like 
you and just like me. He acknowledged 
his mistake and said: 

Wben I faced the decision of supporting 
the United Nations or backing out and sur¬ 
rendering you know what the decision was 
because I do not think any other way. I 
hope this organization will support the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States in his effort to 
secure the peace of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, believe in the 
President, and especially in the President 
as a man of humility, and I, for one, be¬ 
lieve that there is some way that we all 
can get together and work with the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States in bringing 
peace to the world. And if there is the 
most infinitesimal part that I might give 
in my small and unworthy way, I pray 
each night to an imderstanding God that 
I be allowed that part to give. 


Small Business in the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New Republic, August 
7, 1950. The article deals with the Small 
Defense Plants Corporation Act of 1950— 
H. R. 9243—which was introduced in 
the House by the Honorable Wright 
Patman, of Texas. This is a vital piece 
of legislation deserving of immediate at¬ 
tention by the Congress. Its basic pur¬ 
pose is to utilize fully the productive 
facilities of small-business men in the 
defense effort. It is also designed to 
enable the small-business men—the 
backbone of our free competitive econo¬ 
my—to survive this period of voluntary 
allocations and exemptions from the an¬ 
titrust laws. 

Small Business in the Wab 

As an integral part of President Truman’s 
“partial mobilization” of our manpower, a 
Small Defense Plants Act of 1950 has been 
introduced, patterned along the lines of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation set up dur¬ 
ing the last war. In 1940, when World War 
II defense efforts got under way, it became 
clear that larger corporations were build¬ 
ing up the resources of their own companies 
with little concern about making full use of 
the facilities of small business. Between 
1940-42 many small business plants lay idle, 
and the small-business man watebed his 
markets vanish, his supply of materials dry 
up, and his labor drift away to other plants. 
The Smaller War* Plants Corporation estab¬ 
lished in 1942 served to keep small business 
alive as well as to marshal the resources of 
the country. 


Senator John Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, and Representative Wright Pat¬ 
man, Democrat, of Texas, co-authors of the 
Small Defense Plants Act, want to prevent a 
repetition of 1940, when growinlg scarcities 
of'basio materials and their control by large 
corporations rapidly resulted in (1) the 
elimination of many small businesses and 
(2) the subjecting of many others to the 
dictates of big-business primary contractors. 
“Today a similar need exists for special 
legislation,” Senator Sparkman said, “to in¬ 
sure that small business will have a fair 
share of available supplies—for defense and 
essential civilian production—and a fair 
and equitable system of subcontracting in 
those cases in which primary contracts are 
awarded to large concerns.” 

Sparkman points out that there is al¬ 
ready a dangerous trend revealed in the plan 
to grant private industry “exemption from 
the antitrust laws” in order to permit the 
voluntary allocation by industry of scarce 
materials. Small business will suffer un¬ 
der a plan of “voluntary allocation” if big 
business is allowed to continue its present 
authority to decide who will get supplies, 
how much one can secure, and at what 
prices. Harry Blythe, Munitions Board ad¬ 
viser and chief of industrial mobilization 
planning, has already advised small-busi¬ 
ness men “to establish contacts with larger 
companies immediately with a view toward 
obtaining subcontracts on Government 
work” (the New York Times. July 22, 1950). 

“A critical problem of partial or complete 
mobilization arises in the abnormal demands 
for the basic commodities—such as steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, and chemi¬ 
cals—for use in processing and fabrication,” 
Senator Sparkman points out. “The experi¬ 
ence of World War II indicated that when 
basic supplies become scarce large corpora¬ 
tions proceed to embark on their own pro¬ 
grams of allocation. Ample supplies are 
channeled to their own subsidiaries, while 
supplies sold to independents—^for civilians 
and defense uses—are sharply curtailed.” 

Representative Patman, who was one of 
the creators of the World War II Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, emphasized that its 
passage came late, after we had mobilized a 
large part of our economic and industrial 
resources. “The present proposal for a 
Small Defense Plants Corporation Is needed 
to supplement and coordinate the small- 
business segment of our economy with the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 now under 
consideration by Congress,” Patman said. It 
is in complete accord with the aims of the 
act which states: “It is the sense of the 
Congress that small-business enterprises be 
encouraged to make the greatest possible 
contribution toward achieving the objectives 
of this act.” 

Patman believes that any plan of mobili¬ 
zation which does not utilize the capacities 
and skills of small business Is incomplete, 
negligent, and dangerous. “Decentraliza¬ 
tion and diversification must be based on 
small-business participation and, therefore, 
must be made while we have the choice,” he 
said. 

The proposed Small Defense Plants Corpo¬ 
ration would have authority to make loans 
and provide credit to small-business con¬ 
cerns and to perform certain special func¬ 
tions relating to procurement and other mat¬ 
ters. The Corporation would have a revolv¬ 
ing fund of $500,000,000 to carry out its op¬ 
erations which include: loans to finance 
plant construction or expansion, the pur¬ 
chase of land, equipment, and supplies, en¬ 
tering contracts with the Government for 
the purpose of furnishing equipment or ma¬ 
terials, and arranging such contracts by let¬ 
ting subcontracts to small-business con¬ 
cerns. 

Upon introducing the measure last week, 
Sparkman and Patman issued a joint state¬ 
ment warning that “Free enterprise and 
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economic vigor depend upon the mainte¬ 
nance of small-business opportunity. Let 
us not make the mistake of losing democ¬ 
racy at home while winning the battle 
against a foreign aggressor. Competition 
and free enterprise are at the heart of a 
democratic economic system. Small busi¬ 
ness is the vital element without which that 
system cannot function.” 


Can We Have Freedom Without Justice? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 



OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure many of the Members recall with 
affection one of our former Congressmen, 
the Honorable J. H. Hoeppel. Mr. Hoep- 
pel is now the editor of a magazine en¬ 
titled “National Defense.’* I am pleased 
to include with my remarks the follow¬ 
ing article that appeared in that maga¬ 
zine concerning certain discriminations 
against the aged and disabled retired 
enlisted men of the armed services, and 
which was brought to my attention by 
our former colleague. Included also is 
a copy of the letter Mr. Hoeppel wrote 
to the New York Times: 

Mr, Hanson W. Baldwin, 

New York Times, New York, N. Y, 

Dear Mr. Baldwin : Your article in today’s 
Los Angelos Times on the subject of univer¬ 
sal military training is an American he-man’s 
presentation of self-evident facts, which the 
average American should approve. 

With a continuous experience with the 
military since 1898, (when I first enlisted) 
and with over 23 years experience with this 
periodical, I can definitely say you hit the 
bull’s-eye when you discussed our lowered 
morale, due to weakness in training, disci¬ 
pline and will to fight. 

Your reference to volunteers Is also 100 
percent perfect. The volunteer who gives the 
most, however, is the most neglected of vet¬ 
erans. 

Please read the enclosed paper, to see how 
men who have given the most to our Govern¬ 
ment In combat, are actually now receiving 
the least. In addition, the present breed of 
political highbrass has no interest or regard 
for the men who gave their all in the yester¬ 
years. 

OJBElcers who have so little concern for the 
aged and disabled retired men, never can, 
and never will, inspire the fighting instinct 
in today’s inductees. 

With thanks for your consideration, I am. 
Your well-wisher, 

J. H. Hoeppel, 

Manager, 

Can We Have Freedom Withoxtt Justice? 

We respectfully appeal to the Members of 
Congress and to the editors of American 
newspapers to read the true statement of 
facts which are presented in this periodical 
showing the injustices and discriminations 
perpetrated against the aged and disabled 
retired enlisted men of the armed services, 
virtually all of whom today are 70 and more 
years of age. 

We print on this page a picture of MaJ. 
Samuel Woodfill, who is a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, and 
World War n. Because he showed unusual 


heroism and ability, he was placed on the 
retired list at a higher rank than the rank 
at which he retired after 30 years* service— 
including credit for double time. 

Because Comrade Woodfill on account of 
extraordinary heroism and accomplishment 
in battle was promoted after retirement, he 
and approximately 1,000 other aged and dis¬ 
abled former retired enlisted men are denied 
longevity for their double time at the higher 
rank they now hold. 

Other men served in the ranks as enlisted 
men side by side with Comrade V/oodfill and 
thus gained double-time credit for retire¬ 
ment, all such enlisted men who never held 
rank higher than the rank at which they re¬ 
tired—all of them receive longevity pay on 
the retired list for their double time. 

We merely present Major Woodfill as indic¬ 
ative of our group. There are also quite a 
number of other men who were advanced to 
commissioned rank because of bravery in 
combat—^they all, like Comrade Woodfill, 
were double-crossed when Congress, at the 
behest of the War Department, enacted into 
law Public Law 351—^Eighty-first Congress 
without authorizing these men “on parity 
with other men having double time” to re¬ 
ceive retired pay for the double time they 
gained fighting our Nation’s battles in Cuba, 
China, and the Philippines. 

sergeants also penalized 

There are quite a number of sergeants (en¬ 
listed men) who were promoted to the grade 
of first sergeant on the battlefield because of 
bravery and extraordinary accomplishments. 
When these men returned to the United 
States after World War I (because of the 
reduction of the Ai’med Forces at that time). 
many of them were, through no fault of their 
own, reduced from the grade of first sergeant 
(the first grade enlisted man) to the grade 
of sergeant (the fourth grade enlisted man) 
and they were therefore forced to retire in 
such lower grade. If they agree to continue 
to receive pay as fourth grade enlisted men, 
then finance officers will pay them longevity 
pay for their double time. If, however, they 
choose to receive the retired pay of a first 
sergeant (the first grade) then the finance 
officers of the armed services refuse to 
recognize their double time or to pay them 
longevity pay for this double time. 


The Boxcar Shortage 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

op MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September ' 11, 1950 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, the ef¬ 
fects of the boxcar shortage upon the 
small-grain harvest of Montana and 
neighboring States are becoming more 
serious daily. Millions of bushels of 
grain are now piled on the ground in the 
Northwest. More is being harvested 
every day. Elevators are blocked, and 
from every section of the State of Mon¬ 
tana we are hearing reports of hundreds 
of thousands of bushels of grain piled in 
the open. 

We have been blessed this year with a 
bountiful harvest. We cannot alford to 
lose it through lack of proper handling. 
The Association of American Railroads 
assures me that it has been doing every¬ 
thing possible to get cars to the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and other 


northwestern railroads, but it is apparent 
that this effort is not sufficient. Drastic 
steps must be taken to divert cars into 
this area, and at once. I hope that a bet¬ 
ter solution will be worked out immedi¬ 
ately, while there is still time to save the 
situation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a copy of a telegram on this sub¬ 
ject received today. I have had similar 
statements from elevator operators in 
my State. 

September 8 , 1050. 

Col. J. M. Johnson, 

Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.: 

Dismal picture of hundreds of locked ele¬ 
vators and grain harvest bemg piled on 
ground throughout territory was revievs^ed 
today in committee meeting. Record shows 
persistent failure of AAR and ICC eflorts to 
date to build up shockingly low percentages 
cf ov/nership of boxcars on lines serving Min¬ 
nesota, Dakotas, and Montana. Somehow it 
must he brought home that this situation 
cannot be met without special treatment 
over other areas because you arc dealing with 
perishable items. As for example flaxseed 
which simply cannot be put on ground even 
temporarily or in any ordinary bin and which 
will have no place to go unless elevators are 
unblocked. Departure of Canadian cars 
empty leaves territory in desperate shape and 
if ever drastic action were justified taking 
cars away from someone else to give to grain 
farmers this is the time. Everyone in North¬ 
west including growers, elevators, railroads, 
and Government agencies agreed the time 
for talk is past and the occasion for immedi¬ 
ate and drastic action is now. Everyone un¬ 
derstands the reasons for the trouble and 
all the background, but the need now is to 
get some cars to move this harvest. What 
are you willing to try to do? 

Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee, 

A. C. Remele, Chairman. 


United Nations Should Decide Formosa 
Question 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CECIL F. WHITE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my earnest hope that some¬ 
day all disputes which may lead to war 
will be submitted to the United Nations 
for final settlement. 

If we allow ourselves to be drawn into 
another world conflict, in which atomic 
and hydrogen bombs are used, civiliza¬ 
tion is doomed. 

In this connection, Mr, Speaker, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record an editorial from the 
McClatchy newspapers of Fresno, 
Modesto, and Sacramento, Calif., of Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1950, in which the editor asks 
that the Formosa problem be submitted 
to the United Nations. In taking this 
position the McClatchy newspapers are 
joined by another highly respected news¬ 
paper the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr. Speaker, I commend these news¬ 
papers for their correct and forthright 
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position on this important matter in the 
interest of world peace: 

Formosa Problem is One for the United 
; Nations 

' Secretary of State Dean Acheson told a 
news conference in Washington Wednesday 
that the United States, by word and action, 
is doing her utmost to keep the Chinese 
Communists on the side lines in the Korean 
war. 

But the very fact the Secretary made this 
statement with such a show of earnestness 
indicates the possibility of some startling 
development ere peace is restored in the 
Orient. 

And who would be the certain gainer 
should the United States find herself en¬ 
gaged in a death struggle with the hordes of 
the Chinese Reds? 

The roars of gleeful laughter in Moscow 
could be heard clear around the world. 

Yet a clear-sighted realism tells us it is not 
the Korean war whose sparks might light the 
fires of a Sino-American conflict, but For¬ 
mosa, 

Even the anything but alarmist and always 
strongly anti-Communist Christian Science 
Monitor felt compelled to say editorially last 
Saturday: 

*‘No American can view the Formosa situa¬ 
tion with complacency. The American posi¬ 
tion there is irregular enough to provide 
devastating Russian propaganda. It is un- 
neutral enough to risk the animosity of 
China’s millions if not actual war with 
them.” 

And what American in his right senses 
wants any such thing to happen? 

The Monitor Joins Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and several other prominent Americans 
in urging that the whole Formosa prob¬ 
lem forthwith and immediately be turned 
lover to the United Nations—that the United 
Nations take the full responsibility for the 
solution of its involved and controverted 
status. 

Settlement of the Formosa controversy on 
an international level through the UN con¬ 
ceivably could remove the danger of the Chi¬ 
nese Communists jumping into the Korean 
war on the pretext that the United States 
had violated China’s territorial rights in 
Formosa, 

Surely, if Korean peace is a United Nations 
responsibility that of Formosa is much 
more so because Formosa poses the threat of 
a conflict beside which that in Korea would 
be Just a mild limbering up exercise. 


Below the Belt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington (D. C.) Post 
on September 7, 1950: 

Below THE Belt 

Another mean and shabby hoax In the 
McCarthy manner has been perpetrated on 
the Senate of the United States. The au¬ 
thor—or at least the instrument—on this 
occasion was Senator Andrew P. Schoeppel, 
of Kansas. His target was the Secretary of 
the Interior. His method—made painfully 
familiar by Senator McCartht —^was to dis¬ 
tort wholly innocent acts and impute to 


them disloyal motives. Fortunately Secre¬ 
tary Chapman will have an opportunity this 
morning in his appearance before the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs to show the absuridity of Mr. Schoep¬ 
pel *s allegations. We have no doubt that he 
will do so with complete credit to himself. 

The most sensational portion of Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL’s speech in the Senate on Tuesday 
was an assertion that Secretary Chapman 
struck out tbe loyalty affidavit section of the 
oath of office when he became Under Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Department on March 27, 
1946. The Senator implied plainly that this 
represented on Mr. Chapman’s part an at¬ 
tempt to conceal subversive affiliations. Of 
course, it represented nothing of the kind. 
It is common practice when high officials are 
sworn into office in the Government to mark 
the occasion with a ceremony attended by 
friends and well-wishers. To keep the cere¬ 
mony from becoming tedious, it is customary 
to read only the first paragraph of the long 
affidavit—^the portion containing the stand¬ 
ard oath of office—and to omit the involved 
legal language dealing with advocacy of over¬ 
throw of the Government by force or vio¬ 
lence. In Mr. Chapman’s case, the oath was 
administered by the late Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice Wiley Rutledge; and because, for the 
simple sake of brevity, he read only the first 
paragraph, the balance of the affidavit was 
struck out by a clerk. 

If Senator Schoeppel was not familiar with 
this practice, he could have learned about 
it—and discovered for himself the simple 
and innocent explanation of the stricken 
paragraphs—by calling the Secretary of the 
Interior on the telephone and asking him a 
question. The plain fact is that Mr, Chap¬ 
man, who has served the Interior Depart¬ 
ment in several capacities for a good many 
years, has on file there three separate affi¬ 
davits in which the paragraphs stricken at 
the time of the formal swearing in ceremony 
of 1946 are Included. Thus his loyalty to 
the United States is fully attested by oath. 
It is attested also by a long record of honor¬ 
able and devoted public service. 


Reds Threaten To Liquidate 700^000 
Christians 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OP MAETLAND 

IN THE SENA’TE QV THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O’CONO'E. Mr. President, with 
the question as to seating representa¬ 
tives of the Chinese Communist Govern¬ 
ment in the United Nations coming up 
for decision next week, it is imperative 
that the Members of the Congress, our 
Delegate to the UN, and our people gen¬ 
erally be fully informed as to the type of 
government which is seeking the official 
endorsement of our own country and 
the other members of the United 
Nations. 

For this reason I would call to the 
attention of my colleagues -an article 
from Lake Success in the Catholic 
Standard and Times, Philadelphia, Fri¬ 
day, September 1, concerning a memo¬ 
randum sent by the Republic of Korea 
to each of the 57 member nations con¬ 
cerning what it believes to be the *‘im- 
minent danger'* of mass murder facing 


some 700,000 Christians in South Korean 
territory but held by the North Korean 
Communists. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
included in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Reds Ready To Liquidate 700,000 Korean 

CHRISTIANS 

Lake Success, N. T., August 25.—The 
Republic of Korea has sent a memorandum 
to each of the 57 nation-members of the 
United Nations, alerting them of the ’Im¬ 
minent danger” of mass murder facing some 
700,000 Christians in South Korean territory 
now held by the North Korean Communists. 

The memorandum appealed to the govern¬ 
ments to ratify the United Nations genocide 
pact, which would outlaw as an interna¬ 
tional crime the extermination of racial, re¬ 
ligious, and national groups. In the United 
States the pact is awaiting action by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The South Korean Government contends 
that the Communist invaders will try, and 
already are trying, to liquidate some 400,000 
Protestants and 300,000 Catholics in the Red- 
held areas. The memorandum says the 
Christians have been singled out because 
they are Impliedly opposed to rule by Mos¬ 
cow and because many of the South Korean 
leaders are Christians. The memorandum 
also states that the Seoul government was 
prepared to ratify the genocide pact but was 
prevented from doing so by the Communist 
invasion. 


Resolution Adopted by Thirty-second 
Annual Convention of the American 
Legion, Department of Virginia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that the American Legion 
convention, meeting in Alexandria, Va., 
on August 19,1950, adopted a resolution 
favoring House bill 9099, which I had 
introduced to allow physicians or den¬ 
tists to make written statements in sup¬ 
port of a veteran's claim for benefits un¬ 
der VA rules and regulations without 
requiring that the doctor's signature be 
notarized. 

This practice of requiring the signa¬ 
tures to be notarized has caused con¬ 
siderable delay and certainly a great in¬ 
convenience to our busy doctors and it 
would be of considerable benefit to the 
veteran to be able to get these reports 
on the doctor's letterhead without re¬ 
quiring the doctor stop his work and 
find a notary public to witness his sig¬ 
nature. 

The resolution adopted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Virginia will be submitted to the 
national convention to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and it is my hope that we 
win eventually be successful in enacting 
into law the provisions of H. R. 9099. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the resolution 
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adcpted by the American Legion Con¬ 
vention, Department of Virginia: 

Whereas a hardship has been experienced 
by veterans and dependents in obtaining 
notaized statements from doctors and hospi¬ 
tals; and 

Wliercps this requirement on presumptive 
cases by the Veterans’ Administration is be¬ 
lieved to be the only place in the Federal 
Government where notarized statements are 
necessary in establishing proof; and 

Whereas House bill 9099 has been intro¬ 
duced, instructing the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs not to require that a written 
statement signed by a physician or dentist 
bo made under oath when submitted for 
the purpose of establishing an individual’s 
eligibility for any law administered by the 
Administrator: Therefore be it 

BosoVoed, That this Thirty-second Con¬ 
vention of the American L'lgion, Department 
of Virginia, go on record ps endorsing H. R. 
9090; and that this resolution be submitted 
by the department of Virginia to the na¬ 
tional convention hold in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and request that the national convention of 
the American Legion endorse our action. 


. I Am Grateful to My Friends 


EXTENSION QP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just emerged from one 
of the most savage primary fights in 
history. 

It is a matter of record that as great 
power as ever to be marshaled for the 
purpose of crushing a people’s Repre¬ 
sentative was brought to bear against 
me last August 22. 

While the alibi Als have been busy 
telling the people of my district why it 
was that they did not win, and have de¬ 
voted acres of newspaper columns to 
their excuses, I have remained silent. 

In view of these pathetic pantings, 
however, I feel the time has now come 
for me to break the silence, and clear 
the air. 

My victory in the Republican primary 
was due to just one factor. My friends 
rallied around me as never before. They 
fought the people’s enemies and they be-^ 
came aroused over the terrific campaign 
of falsehoods and innuendoes thrown 
about by irresponsibles. 

I am grateful to my friends. I am 
grateful to the Republican committee 
men and women-—and there were many 
of them—who refused to be turned 
against me even in the face of threats of 
retaliation in some cases. 

I am grateful to the rank and file of 
our Republican voters who felt that an 
incumbency of six terms of productive 
representation in the interest of all the 
Americans of my district merited more 
than a slap-down. 

I am grateful to the Townsend organi¬ 
zation in my section which dared the 
wrath of the mighty in their struggle to 
keep me in Congress. The Townsendites 
ftu’nished me haven and sanctuary on 


the platforms of each club in the Triple 
Cities, from which I could launch the 
counterattacks that won the victory. 

Especially am I grateful to several 
Tov/nsend leaders who ran a battering 
ram and effective interference for me 
v^^hen I was beset with a host of designing 
enemies. 

The national Tov/nsend representative 
from New York State, Mr. Merlin Caster- 
lin, who served as rny cam'paign manager, 
is personally attributed with keeping a 
powerful Member of Congress out of my 
district by his excellent and well-timed 
attack on this man in my defense. Thus, 
such formidable opposition was relegated 
to the sidelines and rendered impotent. 

Though the Trojans were numerous, 
I am happy to soy our friends over¬ 
powered them and the victory, which the 
professionals considered impossible, 
came to our side. 

My thanks again to so many loyal, 
hardworking, devoted, and courageous 
companions. I have no intention of re¬ 
linquishing any of them and will start 
building anew for any and all threats of 
1952. 


Are Ex-Service Men Subject to Draft? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, inquiries 
from ex-service men are coming into 
congressional ofiaces asking whether un¬ 
der present law they are subject to be 
drafted again. This is a question that is 
worrying hundreds of thousands of 
young men who served in World War II 
and who are now just beginning to estab¬ 
lish themselves in civilian and family life. 

In view of the Korean war,-the uncer¬ 
tainties of the war situation, and espe¬ 
cially as to whether Uncle Sam by his 
action in Korea has already started 
world war III, the question is a serious 
one and should be given a direct, definite 
answer. The following facts secured 
from Selective Service sources and from 
the War Department indicate that the 
question is a major headache for both 
Selective Service and the War Depart¬ 
ment: 

First. Under present policy, formulat¬ 
ed but never officially promulgated, those 
GI’s who saw at least 12 months of active 
duty in World War EE need have no worry 
over the possibility of being recalled to 
duty—^barring, of course, total mobiliza¬ 
tion for another world-wide conflagra¬ 
tion. 

Second. The 1940 Selective Service 
Act, as amended, provided that all en¬ 
listed men when discharged were to be 
placed in a special reserve, subject to 
recall at any time within 10 years, if 
needed. This provision has never been 
repealed, and is therefore still in force. 

Third. The 1948 Selective Service Act 
provided that ex-service men with at 
least 12 months active service in World 


y/ar II are exempt from the draft. It 
also provides that ex-service men who 
joined the National Guard or signed up 
for the Reserves are exempt from the 
draft. But both the National Guard 
and the Reserve units are subject to 
call, and some have already been re¬ 
called. 

Fourth. In order to avoid confusion 
over the status of the two Selective Serv¬ 
ice Acts, we must keep in mind that any 
new act of Congress supersedes an ear¬ 
lier act. Where their provisions con¬ 
flict, the conflicting provisions cf the 
earlier act are nullified. But where the 
provisions of the earlier act do not con¬ 
flict with the provisions of the later act, 
they remain in force unless specifically 
repealed by the later act. Since the 1943 
Selective Service Act did not specifically 
repeal the act of 1940, the provisions of 
both acts—where they do not conflict— 
are present law and available to the 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole question is in 
doubt. The thing is in a terrible mess. 
If the legal authorities of the Govern¬ 
ment decide that the provisions of the 
1940 act override the present administra¬ 
tive policy that is based upon the 1943 
act, then ex-service men would become 
subject to recall regardless of 12 months 
of active service. This matter should 
be cleared up immediately. Conflicting 
opinions and uncertainties in connec¬ 
tion with this question should be set¬ 
tled by new legislation. This could easily 
be done by a simple bill to repeal that 
provision of the 1840 Selective Service 
Act that places the men when discharged 
into a special reserve for 10 years, sub¬ 
ject to call if needed. Congress should 
act in this matter now before it adjourns. 


Need for Pipeline fo West Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1,1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the West 
Coast Pipeline Co., of Dallas, Tex., made 
up of some 50 independent oil operators 
in the Southwest, proposes to build a 
20-inch pipeline of 200,000 barrels daily 
capacity, to carry crude oil from Texas 
to the Los Angeles area. 

This to me appears to be a national- 
defense measure and in the best inter¬ 
ests of our country, and one that should 
certainly be seriously considered at the 
present time when our security and safe¬ 
ty is threatened, 

Mr. Speaker, imder leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to in¬ 
clude an article entitled “Background 
Information on Need for Pipeline to 
West Coast’^: 

BACKGaOUNO INFOEMATIOM ON NEED FOR 
Pipeline to West Coast 

West Coast Pipeline Co., Dallas, made up 
of some 50 independent oil operators In 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
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proposes to build a 20-inch pipeline, of 200,- 
000 barrels daily capacity, at cost of $66,000,- 
000, to carry crude oil from Monahans, Tex., 
to the Los Angeles area. The line would tap 
the Permian Basin of west Texas and New 
Mexico. 

The officers are: President, R. J. Bradley, 
Dallas, who is also president of the San Juan 
Oil Co.; vice presidents, R. L. Poree, Dallas, 
president of Texas Independent Producers 
and Royalty Owners* Association, and Jaclc 
Frost, Dallas; and secretary-treasurer. Jay 
Simmons, Dallas. 

The company is made up wholly of inde¬ 
pendents. 

They have been instructed that they do 
not have to file an application with the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission to build the 
line, but are to make a report later. The 
pipeline will be a common carrier. Applica¬ 
tion for priorities and allocations of steel will 
be made with the proper Federal agency to 
be given that authority after the economic 
controls bill is law. 

The company was organized last January 
and was progressing steadily toward its goal 
when the Korean war started, making it 
necessary thereafter to look to the Govern¬ 
ment for allocations of steel. 

The idea to have a pipeline to the v;est 
coast started years ago as the Permian Basin 
became productive. There are ample pipe¬ 
lines going to the Gulf coast and to the East, 
but none leading to the west coast where 
oil reserves seem to be playing out. During 
the last war it became apparent that the 
only way Uncle Sam’s ships could be refueled 
was by shipping oil from the Southwest and 
West to California by railroad tank car or 
tanker 

It was during the last war that Texas in¬ 
dependent oil operators began telling the 
Governmient to no avail that shipping oil by 
railroad and tankers through the Panama 
Canal was putting too much dependence on 
facilities that might easily be blocked for the 
remainder of the war by bombing. 

The Big Inch and Little Big Inch lines were 
performing so effectively on the east coast 
with their deliveries of oil that it was felt 
this was proof of the logic of the plan for the 
west coast. 

Of this, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram on 
July 28, 1945, had this to say: 

“An opportunity to rectify partially the 
mistake has now been afforded PAW by the 
sponsors of the proposed pipeline. At their 
request, a rehearing on the application was 
held recently before the Transportation Sub¬ 
committee of district 3 of the PAW and it is 
reported to have recommended tentatively a 
14-inch line. The final decision is in the 
hands of PAW Director of Transportation 
George Wilson and Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator. Mr. Davies in pri¬ 
vate life, it will be remembered, is vice pres¬ 
ident of the Standard Oil Co. of California 
and is serving in Washington on leave of 
absence. 

“In view of the rail congestion and the 
unnecessary expense to the Government 
which has resulted from the lack of the pro¬ 
posed pipeline, if the permit for it is again 
refused, as sources close to the administra¬ 
tion have forecast, it will be interesting, in¬ 
deed, to hear Mr, Davies* justification for 
the action. 

“If the pipeline had been authorized last 
year it could have been completed long be¬ 
fore this and would now be delivering 175,000 
barrels of this rich west Texas oil, or as much 
of it as needed, to California refineries. Since 
it was not built, the quantity which is reach¬ 
ing California is far short of that figure. At 
the moment, 36,000 barrels are being shipped 
by rail, and this is to be increased to 56,000 
barrels daily if and when additional shipping 
facilities can be obtained. 

“Even the 36,000 barrels now being moved 
is placing an undue burden on the railroads 
which are overtaxed with unprecedented 
troop movements and a staggering load of 


war freight that can be handled in no other 
way.” 

Bradley states these facts in Justification 
of the critical need for such a pipeline: 

The east coast has over 110,000 miles of 
pipeline bringing oil either directly or indi¬ 
rectly to the east coast from the Southwest 
for the safety of this Nation, plus all inland 
waterways. ^ 

The west coast has not one mile of pipeline 
from other oil-producing areas, and no 
waterways other than the Panama Canal. 
What if something were to happen to it? 

There are only two railroads leading from 
oil areas to the west coast, the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe. 

There are 8,006 miles of United States Pa¬ 
cific coast line which must be defended. 

What if a bomb were to be dropped on the 
west coast refineries? 

West Coast Pipe Line Co. proposes not only 
to pipe oil to the west coast for refining there 
but in case anything should happen to those 
refineries, then it will have the pipeline fa¬ 
cilities so set up that in a matters of hours 
it can switch the machinery and be ‘deliver¬ 
ing refined oil from Gulf coast refineries to 
the west coast for our ships and planes. 
There are already sufficient pipelines to 
which it could connect which lead from west 
Texas to the Gulf coast refineries. It would 
be simple to reverse this process and deliver 
products. 

The Permian Basin of west Texas-New 
Mexico is the United Nations’ only safe and 
dependable supply of crude oil. This area 
now has over one-half million barrels of ex¬ 
cess oil available daily for this pipeline. 

The west coast oil supply is already se¬ 
verely taxed to supply existing civilian de¬ 
mands, to say nothing of the needs of our 
Armed Forces. 

Time is particularly important in the de¬ 
livery of oil to the war fronts. From Hous¬ 
ton to Panama Canal to Los Angeles is 4,406 
miles. To Japan from San Francisco is 4,536 
miles. Prom the west coast to Honolulu is 
2,041 miles and from Pearl Harbor to Tokyo 
is approximately 4,300 miles. 

Time is the important thing and a pipe¬ 
line could deliver more oil quicker and 
cheaper than railroad tank cars. 

To deliver 200,000 barrels of oil per day to 
the Pacific coast, it will take 12,320 railroad 
tank cars, 140 locomotives and 2,100 men, or 
60 ocean tankers and 3,000 men plus convoy 
or this 20-inch pipeline and 200 men. 

This pipeline which is of the utmost im¬ 
portance in the national defense can be con¬ 
structed in a period from 4 to 6 months 
from the time the material is made avail¬ 
able. 

Fuel to the west coast from the United 
States continental reserves is a must for our 
national security. 

During the last 20 months of World War 
II, according to PAW chart No. 34, there 
were 65,000,000 barrels of crude oil shipped 
by tank car at $2.28 per barrel, or at a cost 
of $148,000,000, This is about 2i/^ times the 
cost of the pipeline to the west coast. 

The 20-inch line could deliver 200,000 bar¬ 
rels of oil daily. 

Delivering oil by tank car to the west 
coast involves enormous waste of the tax¬ 
payer’s money. The pipeline will save $1.78 
per barrel. 

With 36,000 barrels a day being moved, the 
waste amounted to $82,080 every time the sun 
rose and set, or $2,462,000 monthly. 

In July 1945, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
said: “If and when facilities can be provided 
to increase the shipments to the 56,000 bar¬ 
rels a day which PAW has requested, the 
waste will amount to $127,000 a day, $3,830,400 
a month. On this basis, the annual waste 
will amount to $45,964,800, which is almost 
equivalent to the cost of the proposed pipe¬ 
line. 

“This makes it appear that the pipeline 
would have been a good investment even if 
the Government Itself had borne its con¬ 


struction cost. But in this case the cost was 
to have been borne by private investors and 
all of the savings the line could have made 
possible would have been realized by the Gov¬ 
ernment. , ^ ^ , 4 . 

“Although $47,000,000 is a lot of money, it 
is less than half the cost of one battleship 
—and a pipeline is unsinkable.” 

Then, too, it is important to give con¬ 
sideration to two other important factors. 
First, the railroads at the present time in¬ 
asmuch as most of them are propelled and 
driven by Diesel engines, will use much more 
fuel than before and their needs must be 
supplied. 

Second, it is also a matter of common 
knowledge that with the use of jet planes an 
even greater demand will have to be sup¬ 
plied. 

At present the military says it takes 20 
days by Liberty ship from San Francisco 
to Yokohama and 13 days by a ship making 
15 knots. To Pusan this time is lengthened 
by 1 to 2 days. 

To load and unload a cargo ship requires 
7 to 8 days. 

Therefore, the time it takes to get oil from 
interior of the United States to the west 
coast for ship loading should certainly be 
speeded since so much time will be required 
for the delivery process after the tanker is 
loaded. 

A pipeline would greatly expedite this time 
for delivery. Since sea distance is so great, 
land time for delivery should be cut. 

Another thing, railroads should not be 
taxed. They should be left free to transport 
men. Here are some figures. To move an 
armored division, 77 trains are required, 33 
freight trains of 70 cars each and 44 pas¬ 
senger trains of 10 cars each. An infantry 
division requires 73 trains, 23 freight trains 
of 70 cars each and 50 passenger trains of 10 
cars each. 

“The operation in Korea,” to quote the 
National Defense Establishment, “is in large 
measure a war of logistics'” 

EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY GIVEN AT CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL HEARINGS PROVING NEED FOR PIPE¬ 
LINE TO WEST COAST IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

PROGRAM 

“Before a special committee of the United 
States Senate investigating petroleum re¬ 
sources, Seventy-ninth Congress, first ses¬ 
sion, pursuant to Senate Resolution 36, held 
November 28, 29, and 30, 1945, factual data 
was submitted which supports the need for a 
pipeline. The construction of this pipeline 
is imperative if we are to be in a position to 
defend our 8,000-mile Pacific coastline. The 
true facts are that there is barely enough 
crude oil produced on the west coast to sup¬ 
ply the civilian demand, to say nothing of 
the growing military demand in the Pacific.” 
(Statement taken from company brief.) 

Commander Bradley, who qualified himself 
as having been in the oil business for ap¬ 
proximately 15 years, primarily connected 
with the Standard Oil Co. of California, in 
testifying before the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations on February 28, 1946, said 
in part as follows: 

“It would be difficult to say to the con¬ 
stituents of you gentlemen that Alaska, No. 
4, if developed will guard us against all future 
requirements of petroleum for war. But 
there is no place on the west coast today 
that offers any future hope. I think you 
know that there have been holes sunk in 
practically every section of California. Cer¬ 
tainly we will get more oil, and we will 
probably get another billion and a half bar¬ 
rels out of California before it gets right down 
to bedrock, and we will develop the tar 
sands at Sisquoc and probably go into 
greater secondary recovery, and maybe out 
into the ocean. Wnen I say *we’ I mean 
the industry. But the fact remains, that 
California is expected to, in a very few years 
be unable to meet its peacetime requirements 
for oil—^we said 1955 to be ultraconserra- 
tive—^my personal view .is 1949, others in high 
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positions say even less than that. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, Mr. Collier, chairman of the 
board of Standard of California, before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee yesterday 
discussed 1947—^there is no question that 
California has reached a peak if there is an 
area of which that can be said. Therefore, 
if we look forv/ard to the future of oil on 
the west coast, where in time of emergency 
there simply would not be enough, not only 
to supply the normal requirements of the 
area, but where there would not be enough to 
fight a war at all, we would have nothing to 
contribute.” (P. 1729 of said hearing.) 

Further in his testimony, Commander 
Bradley stated: 

“Paradoxically enough, because California 
is growing, and more people are coming to 
it, the civilian demand is greater than it was 
in 1941 by about 14 percent, so that, with 
California domestic demand increasing, and 
with the excess capacity gone, it will be 
partially dependent upon other sources. The 
point is, of course, that if a war comes along, 
we do not have an excess capacity to draw 
upon, an excess capacity that is already 
developed. 

“And now we have arrived at a point, a 
year after the European war ended and many 
months after the Japanese war ended where 
right at this moment, as we sit here, the Navy 
has ships swinging at anchor in west coast 
harbors because they have not enough fuel 
oil to go hack and bring the boys home. 
That is pretty important information. They 
have not been swinging long, that is true, we 
manage to get them going, but they are short 
47,000 barrels a day of Navy special fuel oil 
and 23,000 barrels a day of Diesel oil, so that 
we cannot carry out the program set by 
you gentlemen right here on the Hill. 

“It means the Navy has offtcers in west 
coast ports every day trying to get fuel oil, 
and they have not been able to get enough 
of it. However, the fact remains, that there 
is not enough fuel oil in California right 
today. Where would wo be if we were fight¬ 
ing a war?” 

L, W, MacNaughton of the firm of DeGolyer 
& MacNaughton, employed as special consult¬ 
ant to the Secretary of the Navy, appeared In 
behalf of the same appropriations bill as 
recorded on page 1732 of the hearings. He 
said: 

“The value of petroleum reserves to the 
Navy, of course, is greater if it is located 
within the continental United States. It 
can be defended much better than if is 
located outside the continental United 
States.” 

Eeferring to California production, Mr. 
MacNaughton said; 

“They will still be producing oil, but by 
1950 they will not be able to meet the total 
market demand.” 

Commodore W. G. Qreenman, United 
States Navy, director Naval Petroleum Re¬ 
serves, also testified in support of such ap¬ 
propriations bill. On page 1936 of such 
hearings is found this very vital testimony, 
from this officer who was entirely conversant 
with the subject matter at hand; 

“But when you get out on the west coast 
and you begin to consider operations in the 
Pacific on the order of this last war, and 
you realize that the oil resources of the 
State of California are going down, you see 
the Importance of having in reserve and 
available to the armed services a supple¬ 
mental source of oil. 

“During the last war the railroads tried 
to move to California 60,000 barrels a day 
to boost up the failing supply but they never 
got much over 26,000 because the railroads 
just could not carry it. 

“For future emergencies Involving the Pa¬ 
cific area we have studied the possibilities of 
putting in a pipeline comparable to the Big 
Inch, but then we find even with the rail¬ 
roads and the proposed pipeline operating at 
maximum capacity we would still he short 
of oil sufficient to meet war operations in 


the Pacific on a scale comparable to those 
of the last war” (p. 1935 of said hearings). 

Commodore Greenman also appeared be¬ 
fore the Special Committee of the United 
States Senate investigating petroleum re¬ 
sources, His testimony is found at pages 
265-273 of the hearings held by such com¬ 
mittee on November 28 through November 
30, 1945. Commodore Greenman in part 
said: 

“Mr. Chairman, the military services are 
primarily responsible for the defense of the 
Nation in time of war. Petroleum products 
in ample supply and available wherever 
needed are absolutely essential to the dis¬ 
charge of their responsibility. In the recent 
great conflict, approximately 60 percent of 
the supplies shipped overseas was made up 
of petroleum products” (pp. 266-266 of said 
hearings). 

Conditions today will verify that the need 
is even greater now than it was when these 
statements were made in 1945 and 1946. 


The Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the new social-security law has gone into 
effect, I think it is high time that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce review in its entirety the 
Railroad Retirement Act, Railroad em¬ 
ployees are not under the provisions of 
the general Social Security Act. Several 
years ago the Congi’ess established for 
railroad workers an independent retire¬ 
ment system. Contributions are made 
by both the employees and the railroad. 
This original act was modified during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress by what is 
known as the Grosser amendment. It is 
my opinion that grave discrepancies ex¬ 
ist between the payments made and the 
benefits received by railroad workers as 
compared to the 45,000,000 other em¬ 
ployees now covered by social security. 
I do not claim to be an actuary, and I 
frankly admit that the problem of equal¬ 
izing these discrepancies is highly com¬ 
plex in nature; however, I am convinced 
that the proper committee should imme¬ 
diately launch a full-scale and thorough 
study. This will enable the Congress to 
pass any corrective legislation that 
proves necessary. From my own limited 
knowledge of the subject it is my con¬ 
viction that it is a discrimination against 
the railroad worker. I do not believe 
that his benefits are as generous when 
compared with his payments as are those 
of persons covered by social security. 

It has been argued that the Railroad 
Retirement Fund is on a much sounder 
basis than the Social Security Fund. 
This I think is true; yet we know from a 
practical standpoint ttiat social-security 
obligations will be met as long as the 
Government of the United States main¬ 
tains a credit standing. It also seems to 
be obvious that should the credit of the 
United States Government collapse the 
value of the Railroad Retirement Fund 
would likewise collapse. The Govern¬ 
ment bond today plays such an impor¬ 


tant part in our entire financial struc¬ 
ture that one cannot live without the 
other. If the bond goes, the structure 
will tumble like a house of cards. The 
Railroad Retirement Fund will be caught 
in that destruction. It is only fair to the 
railroad employees to place them on a 
comparable basis with the employees of 
other industries. 

I trust that the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, v^^hich 
has the legislative jurisdiction over the 
Railroad Retirement Act, will set up the 
proper subcommittee to make the study 
and to report its recommendations to 
correct any unfairness that may be 
found. No segment of our society should 
enjoy any undue privilege. By the same 
token no segment should be unduly pe¬ 
nalized. The railroad workers consti¬ 
tute an important segment of our society, 
and they should be accorded fair and 
equitable treatment. 


Legislation Should be Enacted to Permit 
Colonel Mashbir’s Return to Regular 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an article from the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star on 
August 19, 1960, with reference to Col. 
Sidney P. Mashbir: 

He Quit the Aemy to Spy on Japan 
(By William Hines) 

Five years ago today a stocky American 
Officer stood on tlxe‘apron of Nichols Field, 
Manila, awaiting the arrival of an airplane. 
The officer was Ool. Sidney Forrester Mash- 
hir, of 4934 Indian Lane NW., and the air¬ 
craft lie “sweated out” was the peace plane 
carrying armistice envoys of the imperial 
Japanese Government to General Mac- 
Arthur's Philippine headquarters. 

In all but legal fact. World War II ended 
the moment the plane taxied to a halt and 
the Japanese envoys dismounted. At the 
same Instant, a strange and unprecedented 
American spy story reached its climax. 

Colonel Mashbir had been an American 
spy in Japan In the years after World War I. 
He had been pledged to secrecy about his 
mission by congressional leaders in 1928— 
secrecy that would last until “after the war 
with Japan,” as one perceptive legislator put 
it to him. 

Even as a junior officer In the Arizona 
National Guard before the First World War, 
Sidney Mashbir had been intelligence-con¬ 
scious. When he joined the Regular Army in 
1917, he specialized In military counterintel¬ 
ligence, and after the war, developed a plan 
for an espionage network in Japan. 

In the normal, unimaginative fashion of 
the Army, Captain Mashbir was posted to 
Tokyo as an assistant military attachA 
Within 24 hours after confidential orders 
were handed him in Washington, an official of 
the Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo queried 
the American Rmhaesy there. “Who is this 
Mashbir who has been assigned to your Em¬ 
bassy?” Some one, it was plain, had planted 
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a Japanese spy in the American War Depart¬ 
ment. 

It became equally plain to the military at¬ 
tache’s staff in Tokyo that if Captain Mash- 
bir were to be of any value as a spy, he must 
sever his connections with the Army. And, 
remembering the Japanese agent in the War 
Department, the break must be a genuine 
one, and its cause equally authentic. 

Colonel Mashbir had been a civil engineer 
before he joined the Army, and in 1921 the 
up-and-coming Japanese were screaming for 
engineers to supervise building projects. He 
found Little difficulty in lining up construc¬ 
tion projects which would assure him an in¬ 
come of $60,000 to $80,000 a year. With these 
commitments, he resigned from the Army, 
explaining that civilian opportunities offered 
him more than he could ever hope to make in 
military life. His resignation was accepted 
with the subrosa understanding that when 
his spy mission was completed he could re¬ 
join the Army in his old grade of captain. 

Much of his engineering revenue was 
plowed back into espionage activities which 
he even now refuses to discuss in detail. The 
great Japanese earthquake of 1923, however, 
put him out of business. He sought to rejoin 
the Army. 

By then the Government was in the midst 
of an economy wave, and he was informed 
that current policy prevented his being re¬ 
admitted to the service at a time when other 
men were being discharged. For nearly 5 
years he sought by one means or another— 
including private legislation in Congress—^to 
get back in service. Then, in 1928, he was 
asked, “for patriotic reasons,’* to say no more 
until after the showdown with Japan. 

When war broke out in 1941, Colonel 
Mashbir returned to active duty as an emer¬ 
gency officer and organized General Mac- 
Arthur’s Allied Translating and Interpreting 
Service. As a sideline he conducted psy¬ 
chological warfare against the Japanese he 
knew so well, and counseled General Mac- 
Arthur as the war neared its end to promise 
the Japanese that no harm would come to 
their Emperor. 

Finally, in 1947, private bills were intro¬ 
duced in Congress for his reappointment to 
the Regular Army. Loosely drawn, the bills 
were opposed by the Army as setting a prece¬ 
dent for other, less justified, appointments. 

Colonel Mashbir appears—5 years after 
his encounter with the Japanese at Nichols 
Field—to have a good chance for readmis¬ 
sion to the Regular Establishment. A new 
bill, by Delegate Farrington of Hawaii, spells 
out Colonel Mashbir*s peacetime spy services 
as a preamble to the proposal for his return 
to the Regular Army as a colonel. 

Well-to-do from civilian investments and 
patents, Colonel Mashbir has had no ax to 
grind in his 25-year fight to get back into 
the service. Why has he sought so persist¬ 
ently to rejoin the Regulars? 

“There is a place in the Army today for 
men who are willing to do the kind of work 
I did in the 1920s,” he explains. “Perhaps 
complete separation from service will be nec¬ 
essary if they are to carry out their missions. 
I want to establish for them a precedent 
that will insure them a continuation of their 
military careers when their secret work is 
over.” 


Slave Labor in Russia—^Free Labor in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege in the fall of 1945 to 


be a member of a special congressional 
committee that was authorized and di¬ 
rected by the House of Representatives 
to make a study of postwar conditions in 
Europe and the Near East. We visited 
England, Prance, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, JSweden, Germany, Russia, Iran, 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The informa¬ 
tion we received was not only interest¬ 
ing but in some particulars astounding. 

One of the most revealing areas was 
the Soviet Union. It was surprising to 
learn, notwithstanding the claim that 
communism is a system or ideology that 
is designed to advance the well-being of 
the workers, yet, in Russia where that 
ideology is supposed to have full sway, 
we found that the standard of living of 
the workers was far, very far, below that 
in our own country. 

I have read with interest an article 
by Arnold Beichman, AFL News Service, 
appearing in the Progressive Labor 
World, a newspaper published in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., issue of August 31, 1950. 
This article parallels in every particular 
the information we gained as a result of 
the study we made as a committee of 
Congress. In no way is the contrast be¬ 
tween communism and democracy, as 
systems of government, more plainly 
demonstrated than in the treatment of 
labor. The article, which I include as 
part of these remarks, makes plain that 
under communism in Russia there is a 
system of what might properly be termed 
‘'slave labor,’' in view of lack of choice of 
employment. When this is contrasted 
with the free labor of America it makes 
crystal clear there is no system of gov¬ 
ernment that provides the dignity and 
importance to labor, which it is entitled 
to have, as fn America and other coun¬ 
tries where the principles of democracy 
prevail. 

The article reads as follows: 

Harsh Labor Rtiles op Soviet Exposed to 
United Nations—^APL Makes Reports on 
Slave Labor Conditions Found in Rus¬ 
sia —^ICPTU Document—Expect Full- 
Dress Debate on Accusations op Labor 
Unions 

(By Arnold Beichman) 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has submitted to the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council a doc¬ 
ument bristling with charges of violations 
of trade-union and workers* rights by the 
Soviet Union. 

A report of these violations, based on So¬ 
viet publications and documents was sub¬ 
mitted in Geneva, Switzerland, by Miss Toni 
Sender, ICPTU representative, to the UN 
Council. It is expected that a full-dress de¬ 
bate at the next session of the group will 
occur on the basis of these accusations. 

The report Just received here by the AFL 
News Service is a mass of detailed informa¬ 
tion—^with dates, places, and names—about 
the slave labor conditions extant in the So¬ 
viet Union. Here are some of the report’s 
highlights: 

Trade-unions in the Soviet Union since 
1932 have not called a convention. In 1934, 
the practice of fixing wage rates and working 
conditions by collective bargaining was dis¬ 
continued. Since then, wages in the 
U. S. S. R. have been determined by Soviet 
Government agencies. 

In 1947 the idea of collective agreements 
was reintroduced, but in name only, since 
such currently negotiated agreements in the 
Soviet Union exclude wages and working 
conditions. 


Trade-unions in the Soviet Union are 
directly under the thumb of the Communist 
Party. The ICFTU report quotes a state¬ 
ment from the Soviet magazine, Trud (April 
20, 1949), by V. V. Kuznetsov, chairman of 
the Central Council of Soviet Trade Unions, 
that “in all their activities the trade-unions 
unrelentingly follow the directives of Lenin 
and Stalin on the role of trade-unions.” 

The ordinary Soviet laborer is as tied to 
his machine as if he were chained to it. 
Surrounded by laws which inhibit free choice 
of job, hedged about by regulations which 
bar movement from one job to a better job, 
he faces drastic penalties for the most trivial 
offenses. 

One decree June 26, 1940, declared that no 
worker could leave his job or apply for an¬ 
other job without the consent of his em¬ 
ployer. A worker found guilty of such of¬ 
fense faces imprisonment up to 4 months. 
A worker employed in a munitions factory 
who is found guilty of the same offense can 
go to prison for as high as 8 years. 

The Soviet Government has published a 
work called Model Rules for Workers. Ac¬ 
cording to section 21, disciplinary penalties 
are visited upon any worker “who is late in 
coming to work without valid reason or leav¬ 
ing his work to go to lunch too early or late 
in returning after lunch time or slacking 
during working hours.” This provision ap¬ 
plies only to those less than 20 minutes late. 
Anybody more than 20 minutes late is liable 
to criminal prosecution. 

There are special regulations regarding 
“the material liability of workers for dam¬ 
ages” and losses of plant property for which 
they are made responsible. Management has 
a unilateral right to deduct from wages spe¬ 
cific sums as compensation for losses and 
damages attributed to the workers. This is 
from the Official Textbook of Soviet Labor 
Law, pages 284 to 297. Workers have to pay 
five times the value of the actual loss if any 
raw materials, partly processed, or manufac¬ 
tured goods, tools, working clothes, and other 
factory property entrusted to them are lost 
or damaged because of their negligence. 

The individual worker has no control or 
bargaining power in determining his wage. 
His foreman decides that, based on an official 
handbook which classifies various jobs and 
the corresponding wage category. 

“In effect, no diversity,” says an official 
comment in 1947 (No. 8, Trade Union, organ 
of the Central Council of Soviet Unions), “in 
the determination of wage systems and levels 
can be admitted under the conditions of 
unified national economic planning. 

“For this reason wages are regulated in our 
country in a centralized manner by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. through appro¬ 
priate normative acts (that is, acts having 
the character of binding legal rule), and not 
by contract. The inviolability of this prin¬ 
ciple was emphasized by the decree of the 
Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R. of Feb¬ 
ruary 4, 1947, according to which it is ex¬ 
pressly forbidden to include in collective 
agreements any system of pay for the work 
of manual workers, engineers, technicians, 
and white-collar workers which has not been 
approved by the Government.” 

The outgrowth of such literal wage slavery 
is the widespread use and government- 
endorsed practices of piece-rate cutting and 
speed-up. The foreman is assigned the task 
of revising piece rates and forces him to use 
“drive” methods. 

Another sample of how to enslave workers 
Is the outlawry by the Soviet constitution of 
a secret ballot in the election of so-called 
trade-union group organizers. 

The group, with a maximum of 20 mem¬ 
bers. is the lowest unit of the Soviet trade 
unions. The key person in this group is the 
group organizer who is the unit’s steward 
and should be the person through whom the 
workers’ sentiments and desires are trans¬ 
mitted. But the group organizer is imposed 
upon the group and not voted on by the 
secret ballot. 
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The ICPTU statement to the UN Council 
charges that “trade-unions, In the true sense 
of the word, do not exist in the Soviet Union/’ 
It further charges that “wherever the Soviet 
influence exists the same pattern is applied.” 


My Voting Record in the Eighty-first 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. L. GARY aSlENTE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. CLEMENTE, Mr. Speaker, I 
voted for the social-security legislation 
because it is my considered judgment 
that this is one of the most democrati¬ 
cally progressive bills of the Eighty-first 
Congress, and is in the best interests of 
the people. The entire legislative pro¬ 
gram of the Eighty-first Congress is re¬ 
plete with progressive legislation which 
is far-reaching in its effect on the people 
of this country. 

In attempting to fulfill my obligation 
to the people of my district I voted for 
all major legislative actions of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

As the Eighty-first Congress draws to 
its close I deem it appropriate to report 
briefiy on my voting record in that Con¬ 
gress on some of the more important 
issues. 

It is my honest belief that my voting 
record during this Congress spells out a 
pattern of true progressive legislation 
that has been in the best interest of the 
Nation, my State, Queens County, and, 
more particularly, the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District of New 
York, whom I have been privileged to 
represent. 

The last 2 years unquestionably have 
been the most eventful peacetime years 
in our history. As such the issues have 
been momentous, and while the task is 
not yet finished, a great deal has been 
accomplished in these 2 years. 

During the past 2 years I have sup¬ 
ported continuance of Marshall-plan as¬ 
sistance, low-income housing and slum 
clearance, revision of social-security reg¬ 
ulations, an increase in the minimum 
wage to 75 cents per hour, economic and 
military aid for Korea, and a great deal 
of legislation designed to safeguard na¬ 
tional security. 

Prom time to time I have introduced 
legislation in the House, among others, 
the following measures: A resolution 
providing for the return to the United 
States of ships delivered to Russia under 
the Lend-Lease Act; a resolution provid¬ 
ing for the exercise of the veto to pre¬ 
vent Communist China from becoming 
a member of the United Natimis; a biU 
removing the limitation on the com¬ 
mencement of prosecutions for offenses 
arising from espionage and for other 
purposes, which means that a man is 
punishable for subversive acts at any 
time during his life; a bill providing for 
the construction of a veterans’ hospital 
in Queens County, N. Y.; a bill recaffring 
that a loyalty oath be taken by all officers 
and employees of the United States Gov¬ 


ernment; several amendments to the so¬ 
cial-security regulations, some of which 
were enacted in H. R. 6000, such as in¬ 
creased monthly payments and including 
disability benefits; legislation attempt¬ 
ing to establish a Federal district in 
Queens County, including a collector of 
internal revenue and branches of all 
Federal agencies; a bill to rescind the 
order of the Postmaster General curtail¬ 
ing postal services—^I voted for similar 
legislation when it reached the floor of 
the House. 

I stand on this record and pledge my 
every effort to continue to support legis¬ 
lation in the best interest of my coun¬ 
try and the people of Queens County. 


Summary of Principal Provisions of Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a sum¬ 
mary of the principal provisions of the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1950 
(H. R. 6000) which was recently passed 
by Congress and signed by the Presi¬ 
dent. This summary was prepared by 
Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser 
to the Commissioner of the Social Se¬ 
curity Administration. It is an excel¬ 
lent document in easily understood lan¬ 
guage and clearly presented. 

I have been informed that many Mem¬ 
bers of both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives are interested in ob¬ 
taining reprints of this document for 
their constituents or for their own use. 
The Social Security. Administration, 
however, does not have the funds to sup¬ 
ply sufiScient copies of the summary to 
meet the demand. The Government 
Printing Office has estimated that the 
document will require three and a quar¬ 
ter pages in the Congressional Record 
at a total cost of $266.50. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the statement be 
printed regardless of the additional cost 
of printing. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SUMMABT OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THB 

Social SEcmuTv Act Amendments of 1950 

(H. K 6000) AS Signed by the President 

BRIEF summary OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS 

The new law makes 80 major changes in 
the programs established under the Social 
Security Act. 

FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SUBVXVOBS INSURANCE 

There are J3X jQaaj<» changes in the insur¬ 
ance program. They are, as follows; 

1. Extension of coverage to self-emplcryed 
pereo23s other thaa fanners and certain pro- 
feesJonal persons. 

2. Coverage of regularly employed agri¬ 
cultural workers. 

3. Coverage of regularly employed domes¬ 
tic workers. 


4, Coverage of State and local government 
employees not members of retirement sys¬ 
tems, through voluntary agreements between 
the State and the Federal Government, and 
compulsory coverage of certain employees of 
certain transit systems taken over by States 
or local governments after 1936. 

6. Provision for voluntary coverage of em¬ 
ployees of nonprofit organizations at the 
option of the employer and the employees. 

6. Coverage of certain Federal employees 
not covered under retirement systems. 

7. Coverage of employees and self-em¬ 
ployed persons in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

8. Coverage of certain Americans em¬ 
ployed outside the United States. 

9. Inclusion of certain additional persons 
as employees for coverage purposes. 

10. A substantial liberalization, of the 
benefit formula for future beneficiaries. 

11. Elimination of the increase in benefits 
for years of contributions to the insurance 
program. 

12. Liberalization of the method of com¬ 
puting average monthly wage for benefit 
purposes. 

13. Increase in the wage base for benefit 
and contribution purposes from $3,000 to 
$3,600. 

14. A substantial increase in benefits for 
current beneficiaries, averaging IV/z percent. 

15. Liberalization of the eligibility provi¬ 
sions so as to make it easier for persons to 
qualify for benefits within the next decade. 

16. Payment of benefits to dependent hus¬ 
bands and widowers of insui’ed women 
workers. 

17. Liberalization of survivors’ insurance 
benefits with respect to insured married 
women. 

18. Payment of the lump-sum death bene¬ 
fit in all cases of insured deceased workers. 

19. Increase in the benefits for dependent 
parents and for the first child in a family 
from 50 to 76 percent of the primary insur¬ 
ance benefit. 

20. Increase in the amount a beneficiary 
may earn in covered employment without 
loss of benefits from $14.99 to $50, and 
elimination of the retirement test at age 75. 

21. Provision of .wage credits of $169 for 
each month of military service during World 
War H, 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

There are five major changes in the assist¬ 
ance program. They are, as follows: 

1. Provisions for Federal grants to the 
States for the needy permanently and totally 
disabled. 

2. Inclusion in aid to dependent children 
of one adult relative in a family, for Federal 
matching purposes. 

8. Provision for mandatory exemption of 
$50 earned income for the blind, beginning 
July 1982. 

4. Extension of Federal grants for public 
assistance to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

6. Provision for Federal grants to ald-to- 
the-blind programs in Pennsylvania, Mis¬ 
souri, and Nevada until July 1, 1955. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

There are four other major changes, as 
follows: 

1. Increase in Federal grants for maternal 
and child health from $11,000,000 to $16,- 
500,000 annually (except that for present 
fiscal year the grant would be $16,000,000); 
for crippled children, from $7,500,000 to $16,- 
000,000 (for present fiscal year, $12,000,000); 
and for child welfare services, from $3,600,000 
to $10,000,000. 

2. Amendment of the child welfare pro¬ 
gram by adding the following proviso: “Fro¬ 
thed, That in developing such services for 
Children the facilities experience of vol¬ 
untary agencies shall be utilized In accord¬ 
ance with child-care programs and arrange¬ 
ments in the 6tate and local communities as 
may be authorized by the State.” 
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3. Contin-uation for two additional years 
of the George loan fund for State unemploy¬ 
ment insurance funds which, run low. 

4. Provision for review hy State courts of 
administrative decisions by State agencies 
in certain cases prior to a ruling by the 
Secretary of Labor on conformity questions 
under the Federal unemployment insurance 
law. 

The following summary explains in more 
detail the provisions of the new legislation: 
OLD-AGS AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE (TITLE II) 

/. Coverage 

The new law extends compulsory coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance to 
about 7,600,000 persons, and voluntary cov¬ 
erage will be available for about 2,000,000 
employees of State and local governments 
and nonprofit organizations. Table 1 shows 
the number of persons covered in the new 
groups. 

The specific changes in coverage are, as 
follows: 

A. Self-employed: The new law covers ap¬ 
proximately 4,750,000 self-employed persons 
whose annual net income from self-employ¬ 
ment is at least $400. It does not cover self- 
employed farmers, physicians, lawyers, den¬ 
tists, osteopaths, chiropractors, optometrists, 
Christian Science practitioners, naturopaths, 
professional engineers, veterinarians, archi¬ 
tects, funeral directors, or certified, regis¬ 
tered, licensed, or full-time practicing public 
accountants. 

B. Agricultural workers: The new law 
covers certain borderline agricultural labor, 
such as processing workers. In addition, it 
covers “regularly employed” agricultural 
v/orkers. A farm worker is “regularly em¬ 
ployed” if he has 3 months* continuous serv¬ 
ice for one employer before coverage starts, 
and thereafter employment by that em¬ 
ployer on a full-time basis for at least 60 days 
m a calendar quarter with cash wages of at 
least $50 for services in the quarter. 

Table 1. —Extension of coverage under the 

new law {numher in an average week) 

Numter covered 


Ncnfarm self-employed™ 4,700,000 

Agricultural workers_ 850, 000 

Borderline employment- 200, 000 
Regularly employed cn 

farms_—- 650, 000 

Domestic workers_ 1,000,000 

Employees of nonprofit organi¬ 
zations (voluntary coverage)— 600,000 
Employees of State and local gov¬ 
ernments (voluntary cover¬ 
age) _11,450. 000 

Federal civilian employees not 
under a retirement system—— 250,000 
Employees outside the United 

States_ 150, 000 

Employment in Puerto Rico and 

Virgin Islands_ 400, 000 

New definition of “employee”— 400, 000 


Total under compulsory 

coverage _ 7,750, 000 

Total under voluntary coverage. 2,050,000 


Grand total_ 9,800, 000 

^ Exclusive of a relatively small number of 


transit workers who will be compulsorily 
covered. 

O. Domestic workers: The new law covers 
approximately 1,000,000 domestic workers not 
in farm homes—^those in farm homes would 
be covered as agricultural workers. A do¬ 
mestic worker is covered if employed by a 
single employer for at least 24 days in a cal¬ 
endar quarter with cash wages of at least 
$50 for services in the quarter. 

D. Employees of nonprofit organizations: 
The new legislation contains the following 
provisions for voluntary coverage of employ¬ 
ees of nonprofit organizations: 

1. If the employer does not agree to pay 
his share of the contribution the employees 
cannot be covered. 


2. Even if the employer agrees to pay his 
share none of the employees can be covered 
unless two-thirds of them accept coverage. 

3. If two-thirds or more of the employees 
accept coverage those employees who do so, 
plus any employees hired in the future, will 
be covered. 

4. Coverage must be for an initial period of 
at least 8 years, and in addition 2 years’ ad¬ 
vance notice must be given before coverage 
can be terminated. Thus, the minimum pe¬ 
riod of coverage is 10 years. 

Ministers and members of religious orders 
will continue to be excluded. 

E. Employees of State and local govern¬ 
ments: The new law provides voluntary cov¬ 
erage for approximately 1,450,000 State and 
local government employees through agree¬ 
ments between the States and the Federal 
Government. Public employees covered un¬ 
der a retirement system on the date when the 
agreement is made applicable to the govern¬ 
mental unit which employs them cannot be 
covered under old-age and survivors’ insur¬ 
ance. In addition, the new law extends com¬ 
pulsory coverage to employees of transit sys¬ 
tems taken over by State or local govern¬ 
ments after 1936 unless they are covered by 
a general retirement system—if the transit 
system was taken over before 1951 the em¬ 
ployees are covered even if under a general 
retirement system unless that system is pro¬ 
tected by the State constitution. 

F. Federal civilian employees not under a 
retirement system: The new law covers em¬ 
ployees of the United States Government, or 
of wholly owned corporations of the United 
States, who are not covered under any Fed¬ 
eral retirement system. This results in cov¬ 
ering most short-term Federal employees, in¬ 
cluding those serving under temporary ap¬ 
pointment pending final determination of 
eligibility for permanent or indefinite ap¬ 
pointment. In addition, employees of the 
following instrumentalities o? the Federal 
Government are covered: national farm-loan 
associations; production credit associations; 
Federal credit unions; the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (if not under the TVA retirement 
system); post exchanges and similar activi¬ 
ties under the National Defense Establish¬ 
ments; State, county, and community com¬ 
mittees under the Production and Marketing 
Administration; and certain employees of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

G. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands: The 
new law extends coverage to employees and 
the self-employed in the Virgin Islands and 
(if requested by the Territorial Legislature) 
in Puerto Rico, on the same basis as in the 
continental United States. 

H. Americans outside the United States: 
The new law extends coverage to Americans 
employed outside of the United States by an 
American employer, and to employees on 
American aircraft outside of the United 
States. 

I. Definition of employee: The new law 
defines an employee as “any individual who, 
under the usual common-law rules ap¬ 
plicable in determining the employer-em¬ 
ployee relationship, has the status of an em¬ 
ployee,” and also covers as employees (1) full¬ 
time life-insurance salesmen, (2) agent- 
drivers or commission drivers engaged in 
distributing meat or bakery products, veg¬ 
etables or fruit products, beverages (other 
than milk), or laundry or dry cleaning serv¬ 
ices, (3) full-time traveling or city salesmen 
(other than house-to-house salesmen) tak¬ 
ing orders from retailers, hotels, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and contractors, and (4) industrial 
homeworkers who earn at least $50 in a 
calendar quarter if they are subject to regu¬ 
lation under State law and work in accord¬ 
ance with specifications prescribed by the 
employer. 

J. Effective date: The effective date for 
the new coverage will be January 1, 1951. 

JJ. Benefit amounts 

A. Current beneficiaries; Under the new 
law, persons currently receiving benefits will 


have their benefits increased on the average 
by about percent. Increases will range 
from about 50 percent for the highest benefit 
groups to about 100 percent for low-benefit 
groups. The average primary benefit of ap¬ 
proximately $26 per month for a retired in¬ 
sured worker will be increased to about $46. 
Table 2 shows the increased amounts which 
will be payable. 

Table 2 

New primary 
insurance 
amount 

Present primary insurance benefit; 


$10 _$ 20 . 00 

$15____ 30.00 

$20_ 37. 00 

$25_ 46. 50 

$30_- 54. 00 

$35_ 59.20 

$40_ 6100 

$45_ 68. 50 

$46___ 68.50 


B. Future beneficiaries: The new law pro¬ 
vides for a new benefit formula for persons 
retiring in the future. It will be applicable 
to those who have at least six quarters of 
coverage after 1950, if it results in a higher 
benefit than would the use of the old formula 
plus the increase for present beneficiaries. 
For persons now under age 22, the new for¬ 
mula will be the only one useci. 

The new formula is 50 percent of the first 
$100 of average monthly wage, plus 15 per¬ 
cent of the next $200 (based on a maximum 
wage base of $3,600 per year). The increase 
in benefits for years of coverage provided for 
under the old law has been eliminated al¬ 
though the Social Security Administration 
had recommended that it be retained. 

Under the new law the old minimum pri¬ 
mary benefit of $10 is increased to $25. except 
that for those with wages averaging under 
$35 per month the minimum may be as low 
as $20. The old maximum family benefit of 
$85 is increased to $150 (but not more than 
80 percent of the average monthly wage). 

Under the new formula, average benefit 
amounts in the next decade will be about 
110 percent higher than under the old law. 
Table 3 compares the benefits payable under 
the new formula with those payable under 
the old law. 


Table S.-—Benefit amounts 


Average monthly wage 

Previous 
law 1 

New law * 

A. BENEFIT FOR A RETIRED 



SINGLE MAN 



6 years of coverage: I 



$100. 

$26.25 

$50.00 

$200. 

36.75 

65.00 

$250. 

42,00 

72.60 

$300. 

42.00 

80.00 

$400. 

42.00 

80.00 

30 years of coverage: 



100. 

32.50 

60.00 

200. 

45.50 

65.00 

250. 

62.00 

72.50 

300. 

62.00 

80.00 

400. 

62.00 

SO. 00 

B. BENEFITS FOR A RETIRED 



MAN AND WIFE 



5 years of coverage: 



100. 

30.38 

7.5.00 

200. 

65.13 

97.50 

260. 

63.00 

108.80 

300. 

63.00 

120.00 

400. 

63.00 

120.00 

30 years of coverage: 



100. 

48.76 

76.00 

200. 

08.26 

07.60 

250. 

78.00 

108.80 

300. 

78,00 

120.00 

400. 

78,00 

120.00 


1 40 percent of the first $60 plus 10 percent of the next 
$200, increased by 1 percent for each year of coverage. 

2 50 percent of the first $100 plus 15 percent of the next 
$200; no Increment for years of coverage. 

C. Computation of average wage: The new 
law does not change the basic method of 
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computing the average monthly wage, hut 
if the individual has six quarters of cover¬ 
age after 1950 and if a larger benefit will 
result, his average wage will be computed 
over the period following 1950 rather than 
from 1936 on. 

Ill, Eligibility for benefits 

Under the new law future eligibility re¬ 
quirements are greatly liberalized by requir¬ 
ing quarters of coverage for only one-half 
of the number of quarters since 1950, instead 
of since 1936 as under the old lav/. Quar¬ 
ters of coverage earned before 1951 may be 
counted toward the requirement. Thus a 
person aged 62 or over on January 1, 1950, 
will be fully insured for benefits at age 65 
if he has at least six quarters of coverage 
acquired at any time. The maximum re¬ 
quirement for fully insured status remains 
at 40 quarters of coverage, and the minimum 
at 6 quarters, as in the old law, and a quar¬ 
ter of coverage is a calendar quarter with 
$50 or more in v/ages. 

This liberalization will enable many people 
now 65 or over to draw retirement benefits 
immediately, and also will enable the newly 
covered groups to qualify much more quickly. 
About 500,000 additional persons will be 
paid benefits in the first year of operation. 

Table 4 indicates the number of quarters 
of coverage required by individuals in vari¬ 
ous ago groups. 


Table 4. —Quarters of coverage required to be 
fully insured 


Aso. attained in first half of 1951 

Old law 

Now law 

70 or over. 

0 

1 6 

75. 

8 

! 6 

74. 

10 

0 

72 . 

12 

0 

72. 

14 

6 

71. 

10 

6 

70. 

18 

G 

C9. 

20 

6 

(18. 

22 

0 

07. 

24 

C 

60. 

20 

0 

(15. 

28 

6 

64. 

30 

6 

68 . 

32 

0 

62. 

34 

0 

61. 

30 

8 

60. 

38 

10 

59. 

40 

12 

58. 

40 

14 

57 . 

40 

10 

50. 

40 

18 

55 . 

40 

20 

50. 

40 

30 

45 or under. 

40 

40 


VIIL Effective date 

1. The benefit increases for persons now 
on the benefit rolls will be effective for the 
month of September 1950, as will most of the 
other new benefit provisions. 

2. Benefits based on the new benefit for¬ 
mula will first be paid in May 1952. Persons 
coming on the rolls before that time will 
have their benefits computed under the 
present formula with the increases provided 
for those now receiving benefits. 

IX, Financing of old-age and survivors 
insurance 

A. Taxable wage base: The limit on total 
annual earnings on which benefits are com¬ 
puted and contributions paid has been in¬ 
creased from $3,000 to $3,600. 

B. Contribution schedule: Under the new 
law employers and employees will continue 
to share equally. The rate on each will be 


as follows: 

Calendar years: Rate (percent) 

1960-63- IV 2 

1954-69. 2 

1960-64. 21/a 

1965-69. 3 

1970 and thereafter..- 8% 


The self-employed will pay I 1/2 times the 
above.rates. 


C. Level premium cost: The level premium 
cost (on an intermediate basis) of the pro¬ 
gram as amended by the new law is about 6 
percent of payroll, as compared with about 
41 /^ percent under the old law. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

The major provisions of the new law re¬ 
lating to public assistance are, as follows: 

I. Aid to dependent children (title IV) 

The Federal share of expenditures v/ill be 
increased by the inclusion of one adult rela¬ 
tive in aid to dependent children iamilies as 
a recipient for Federal matching purposes. 

II, Aid to the blind (title X) 

A. Beginning July 1952, all States admin¬ 
istering federally approved aid-to-the-blind 
programs will be required to disregard earned 
income, up to $50 per month, of recipients 
of aid to the blind in determining eligibility 
for and the amount of aid. Prior to July 1952 
the exemption of earnings is discretionary 
with each State. 

B. Until July 1, 1955, State aid-to-the- 
blind plans are to be approved for Federal 
matching even though they do not conform 
to the requirements of the Federal law con¬ 
cerning the determination of need. 

C. The State plan will be required to pro¬ 
vide that, in determining blindness, there 
shall be an examination by a physician 
skilled In diseases of the eye or by an optom¬ 
etrist. 

III. Aid to the needy permanently and totally 

disabled (title XIV) 

The new law establishes a program of 
Federal grants-in-aid for a fourth category 
of assistance—aid to the needy permanently 
and totally disabled. The matching formula 
for this category is the same as is provided 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
payments; i. e., three-quarters of the first 
$20 of a State’s average monthly payment 
per recipient, plus one-half of the remainder, 
within individual maximums of $50. 

IV, Inclusion of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 

Islands 

The new law extends the four categories 
of public assistance to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands under the following match¬ 
ing formula: The Federal share, for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
needy permanently and totally disabled, is 
limited to one-half of the amounts expended 
under an approved plan up to a maximum 
payment for any individual of $30 per month. 
For aid to dependent children the Federal 
share is limited to one-half of the expendi¬ 
tures under an approved plan up to Individ- 
' ual maximums of $18 for the first child and 
$12 for each additional child in a family. 
The total Federal share for Puerto Rico for 
the four programs is limited to $4,250,000 a 
year, and for the Virgin Islands, to $160,000 a 
year. 

V. Direct payment for medical care 

The new law authorizes States to make 
direct payments to doctors or others furnish¬ 
ing medical care or other remedial care as 
authorized under State law. Under the old 
law the Federal Government did not par¬ 
ticipate In the cost of medical care unless 
payment for such care was made to the re¬ 
cipient. 

VJ. Medical institutions 

The new law authorizes the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to share the costs of assistance to 
needy aged and blind persons in public med¬ 
ical institutions. Previous law limited Fed¬ 
eral participation to residents of private In¬ 
stitutions. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, AND CHILD WELPABE 

The new law increases substantially the 
Federal grants to States for the service pro¬ 


grams provided for in title V of the Social 
Security Act. 

I. Maternal and child-health services (pt. 

1 of title V) 

The new law increases the authorisation 
for Federal grants for maternal and child- 
health services from $11,000,000 per year in 
existing law to $16,500,000 ($15,000,000 m 
the present fiscal year). 

II. Services for crippled children (pt. 2 of 

title V) 

Tire new law increases the authorization 
for Federal grants for services for crippled 
children from the $7,500,000 per year in ex¬ 
isting law to $15,000,000 ($12,000,000 in the 
current fiscal year). 

III. Child-welfare services (pt, 3 of title V) 

The new law increases the authorization 

for child welfare services from the $3,500,000 
per year authorized in present law to $10,- 
000,000. The law also adds the following 
amendment to the child-welfare provisions 
of the act: ^'Provided, That in developing 
such services for children the facilities and 
experience of voluntary agencies shall be 
utilized in accordance with child-care pro¬ 
grams and arrangements in the State and 
local communities as may be authorized by 
the State.’* 

Table 5 compares the provisions in the old 
law with those in the new law: 


Table 5 

lAmoimts in millions] 

Provision in title V 

Old law 

Now law 

Maternal and child health.... 

$11.0 

»$16.6 

Crippled children. 

7.5 

*15.0 

Child welfare services_.... 

3.6 

10.0 

Total. 

23.0 

41.6 


* $15,600,000 In current fiscal year. 
2 $12,000,000 in cuiTcnt fivseal year. 


GE NER AL 

Osteopaths 

The new law adds to section 1101 of the 
Social Security Act a definition of the terms 
“physician,** “medical care,’* and “hospitali¬ 
zation.** These terms are defined to include 
osteopathic practitioners and the services 
of osteopathic practitioners and hospitals 
within the scope of their practice as defined 
by State law. The effect of this definition 
is to permit the States to utilize the services 
of the osteopathic profession and its insti¬ 
tutions. 

Costs of changes in public assistance and 
service programs to children 

Under the new law the additional cost to 
the Federal Government on a full-year basis 
for public assistance and child welfare serv¬ 
ices above the old law will be about $180,- 
000,000 to $220,000,000 annually. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (TITLE XH) 

A. The new law provides for reestablish¬ 
ment and continuation of the George loan 
fund, which permits advances to State un¬ 
employment insurance funds which may run 
low. The loan fund is continued for the 
2 years 1960 and 1961 by amending title XU 
of the Social Security Act. 

B. The new law provides for review by 
State courts of administrative decisions of 
State agencies prior to a rxillng in certain 
cases by the Secretary of Labor on compli¬ 
ance questions under the Federal unemploy¬ 
ment insurance law and title HI of the Social 
Security Act (Knowland amendment). 
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Failure of H. T/s Policy on China Due to 
Lack of Common Sense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Mark Sullivan: 

[Washington Post of September 10, 1950] 
H. T.’s Policy on China 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

South Korea is a tiny country, some 20,- 
000,000 people. To prevent subjection of it 
to communism we are using the utmost 
strength we have available and are mobiliz¬ 
ing more, 

Yet South Korea is only a tiny piece of 
Asia. And up to 2 years ago an immense 
part of Asia* China with some 400,000,000 
people, was under attempt at subjection to 
communism—an attempt coming from the 
same source and in other respects largely 
identical with the present attempt in South 
Korea. Against that attempt at communiz- 
ing China the policy of the Truman admin¬ 
istration did not exert resistance. That pol¬ 
icy raises a question, expressible in three 
letters but monumental in its relation to 
present disaster, “Why?” 

An answer made at the time was that we 
could not afford to exert omselves in resist¬ 
ing the communlzing of China, that our re¬ 
sources did not permit. That answer was 
plausible, to a considerable degree it had 
merit. We had begun in 1946 to lay out bil¬ 
lions to enable countries of western Europe 
to resist communism there, the aid that be¬ 
came known as the Marshall plan. The the¬ 
ory was that our resources were not enough 
to resist communism in both Europe and 
China, and that of the two It was more im¬ 
mediately important to resist in Europe. 
The countries in western Europe that we 
were defending composed, next to the 
United States itself, the area of the world's 
greatest productive capacity and economic 
strength. Pall of them to Russian commu¬ 
nism could be directly fatal. 

Yet the answer that we had not the re¬ 
sources to ^resist communlzing of China's 
400,000,000* becomes a tragic irony when 
today we are pouring out billions without 
stint to resist the communizing of South 
Korea’s 20,000,000 people. The irony is in¬ 
creased by what was apparent in advance, 
that once Russian communism should take 
over China it would attempt to take over the 
rest of eastern and southeastern Asia, in¬ 
cluding Korea. 

When the overcoming of China by com¬ 
munism was under way, there was an out¬ 
pouring of prophecy and warning about the 
consequences. A typical one came from a 
military source, Maj. Gen. Clair GhennauZfc 
(retired), who had been head of our air 
forces in China during World War II. Writ¬ 
ing about the strategy of the Russia Commu¬ 
nist leaders he said: “The domination of 
China is one of the strategical essentials 
necessary * * * before they can feel 

safe in making war on the world.” In a 
book entitled “China, the Land and the Peo¬ 
ple,” Gerald P. Winfield wrote in 1948: "Our 
stake in Asia has now become a matter of 
the survival of our democracy ♦ ♦ • 
even our very existence as a free people,” A 
report of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs said that success by the Communists 


in taking over China would result in one 
Soviet-dominated world. 

Now that the consequences have begun, 
with the Communist aggression in South 
Korea, there is inevitable questioning about 
the relation of the Truman administration 
to the Communist overcoming of China 
when It was under way. The Republicans 
announce that the actions and policies of the 
administration will be reviewed completely. 
In such a review there is one condition, 
commonly overlooked, but having great 
weight. 

At the time the Communist conquest of 
China was under way, there was Just one 
organized opposition to it. This was the 
Nationalist Government of China under 
Chiang Kai-shek. Either Chiang Kai-shek 
would resist successfully, or the Communists 
would triumph; and whichever the outcome 
it would be the final answer. In simple com¬ 
mon sense the interest of the United States 
lay in giving Chiang Kai-shek every support 
we could. This the Truman administration 
conspicuously did not do. That we should 
not give Chiang Kai-shek large military and 
economic support was understandable, be- 
cd,^ise of what we were committed to giving 
western Europe. But we did not give him 
even moral or political support; on the con¬ 
trary we conspicuously withheld them. As 
an example we at one point publicly urged 
Chiang Kai-shek to take the Communists 
into a coalition government. This and other 
actions and attitudes of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration caused Chiang Kai-shek to 
lose "face” with the Chinese people. And 
that loss of face was a major cause of his 
defeat. 

In explanation of the Truman adminis¬ 
tration’s' attitude toward Chiang Kai-shek, it 
was said that his government was weak and 
inefficient. A frequent word used about him 
was "reactionary.” As if that, whether 
Justified or not, should have weight, con¬ 
sidering the stake we had. Among the mis¬ 
takes and worse of the Truman administra¬ 
tion about China, a glaring one was lack of 
ordinary common sense. 


Licking County Voters Must Register in 
September To Vote in November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der a recent decision of the Ohio secre¬ 
tary of state—a ruling upheld by the 
courts-—all the voters of Licking County 
must register in September 1960 in order 
to vote in November. 

Licking County citizens can register at 
their regular voting places, in their pre¬ 
cinct or township, on the following dates: 
Thursday, September 21; Saturday, Sep¬ 
tember 23; Wednesday, September 27. 

Registration can be made at the board 
of elections, 40 West Main Street, New¬ 
ark, any day, except Sunday, up to and 
including September 27, 

I urge all to register so they can vote 
and exercise the right given them under 
our Constitution. 

Register in September. 

Vote in November. 


Optometrists in our National Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Missouri Optometrist for July 1950: 

Optometrists im our National Defense 
(By Hon. Dewey Short, Republican, Member 

of Congress, Seventh Missouri District, 

ranking minority member, Committee on 

Armed Services) 

It was my privilege to introduce in Con¬ 
gress the bill to establish an Optometry 
Corps in the United States Army. This was 
during World War II and the bill passed both 
Houses in May 1945. It was vetoed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman upon the representation of the 
Surgeon General of the Army that they pro¬ 
posed to submit to the Congress a bill to es¬ 
tablish a Medical Service Corps in the Army, 
Which would include an optometry section. 

When the Eightieth Congress convened, the 
Reorganization Act had become effective and 
the old Military Affairs and Naval Affairs 
Committees had been combined to form the 
Armed Services Committee. Companion bills 
were introduced to establish a Medical Serv¬ 
ice Corps in both the Army and the Navy. 
Following hearings one bill was written to 
cover both services, and to include an optom¬ 
etry section in the Medical Service Corps. 
This legislation was passed by both Houses 
and signed by the President. 

Since that time the medical department of 
the Air Force has been established by Execu¬ 
tive order with a Medical Service Corps and 
an optometry section. There are 18 Reserve 
officers on active duty in the Air Force Op¬ 
tometry Corps, with Lieutenant Dunn the 
ranking optometrist. 

At the present time Commander Raymond 
Sullivan, of the Navy Medical Service Corps, 
is not only head of the optometry section 
but the ranking optometrist in the armed 
services. He is on duty in the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the United States Navy. 
There are 21 optometrists who are commis¬ 
sioned officers on active duty in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy. 

Maj. John W. Sheridan, on duty at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, is the ranking 
optometrist in the Army. There are about 
20 optometrists in active duty as officers in 
the Army Medical Service Corps. An op¬ 
tometrist who is a Reserve officer in the Army 
Medical Service Corps may request 1 year 
active duty, called a competitive tour. At 
the end of the year of extended active duty 
he may apply for a commission in the Regu¬ 
lar Army. Several men have completed the 
competitive tour and will soon Join Major 
Sheridan as officers in the Regular Army. 
Every 3 months two or three more will be 
selected for Regular Army, dependent upon 
the requirements of the optometry section. 

The Army still employs many civilian op¬ 
tometrists at various hospitals in the United 
States and at the Army hospital in Honolulu. 
These men are given an opportunity to learn 
eye pathology; help in taking visual fields; 
study mechanical optics; and shop manage¬ 
ment. There is also a limited amount of 
work on industrial vision and various types 
of research. 

In a national defense system which uses 
aircraft flying at supersonic speeds, guided 
missiles with speeds many times the speed 
of sound, and more gadgets and precision In¬ 
struments than the hound dog has fleas. 
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vision is of vital importance. It is the func¬ 
tion and responsibility of the optometric 
profession to make certain that all of the 
men in the armed services have the best 
possible vision for the particular duty as¬ 
signed to them, and that where correction is 
needed it is adequate and comfortable. 

The men and women in the factory who 
are fabricating the material for our national 
defense are an important part of our na¬ 
tional security. Their accuracy of vision is 
ofttimes as vital as that of the man on the 
firing line—for a slight error in the fabrica¬ 
tion of the missile or of the aircraft may be 
as disastrous as an error in vision at the 
front. 

The optometrists in the armed services are 
doing a good job, and I am confident that 
their civilian brethren will continue to im¬ 
prove their knowledge and skill in this par¬ 
ticular field, which means so much to the 
safe tv. welfare, and peace of our people. 


Immosrtal Words of Famous Americans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Me iday, September 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in this 
hour of history when our young men 
are fighting once more for the defense 
of freedom and the democratic way of 
life, I think it is appropriate to place 
in the Record some of the immortal 
words of famous Americans who have 
inspired us in the past. 

In January of 1942,1 placed many of 
these quotations in the Congressional 
Record, and I received thousands of re¬ 
quests from citizens who wished to re¬ 
fresh their memories on these great 
statements which have become part of 
our heritage of freedom. Now we are 
challenged again by a totalitarian dic¬ 
tatorship, and these words of wisdom 
and courage should be made available 
to the people of America. 

There being no objection, the compila¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Creed for Democrats: Our Ideal, as 
Expressed by Famous Americans 

IN THE BEGINNING 

(William Bradford, History of the Plymouth 
Plantation) 

But here I cannot stay and make a pause 
and stand half amazed at this poor people*s 
present condition. ♦ * ♦ Being thus past 
the vast ocean and a sea of troubles before 
in their preparation, they had now no friends 
to welcome them, nor Inns to entertain or 
refresh their weatherbeaten bodies, no houses 
or much less towns to repair to, to seek for 
succor. * ♦ * And for the season, it was 
winter, and they that know the winters of 
that country know them to be sharp and 
violent and subject to cruel and fierce storms, 
dangerous to travel to Isnown places, much 
more to search an unknown coast. Besides, 
what could they see but a hideous and deso¬ 
late wilderness full of wild beasts and wild 
men? ♦ ♦ * May not and ought not the 

children of these fathers rightly say, *‘Our 
fathers were Englishmen which came over 
this great ocean, and were ready to perish 
in this wilderness”? But they cried unto 


the Lord, and He heard their voice and looked 
on their adversity. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

(Eoger Williams, The Bloody Tenent of 
Persecution) 

Breach of civil peace may arise when false 
and idolatrous practices are held forth, and 
yet no breach of civil peace from the doc¬ 
trine or practice, or the manner of holding 
forth, but from that wrong and preposterous 
way of suppressing, preventing, and extin¬ 
guishing such doctrines or practices by 
weapons of v/rath and blood. « * 

Whereas it is light alone, even light from 
the bright shining sun of righteousness, 
which is able, in the souls and consciences 
of men, to dispel and scatter such fogs and 
darkness. 

“WE MUST FIGHT” 

(Patrick Henry, speech in the Continental 
Congress, 1775) 

If we wish to be free; if we wish to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
v;hich we have been so long contending; if 
we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long en¬ 
gaged, and v;hich we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object 
of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight. An appeal to arms and to the God of 
hosts is all that is left us. 

“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS—” 

(Declaration of Independence) 

We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in¬ 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be¬ 
comes destructive of- these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and organiz¬ 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 

TIMES THAT TRY MEN^S SOULS 

(Tom Paine, The Crisis, 1776) 

These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country, but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange Indeed if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. 

AN EARLY CHARTER 

(Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776) 

That all power Is vested in, and conse¬ 
quently derived from, the people; that magis¬ 
trates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. * ♦ ♦ 
That religion, or the duty which we owe to 
our Creator, and the manner of discharging 
It, can be directed only by reason and con¬ 
viction, not by force or violence; and, there¬ 
fore, all men are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion according to the dictates 
of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty 
of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, 
and charity toward each other. 

THE AMERICAN 

(Or^vecoeur, Letter From an American 
Parmer, 1782) 

The American is a new man who acts on 
new principles; he must, therefore, entertain 


new ideas and form new opinions. Prom in¬ 
voluntary idleness, service, dependence, pen¬ 
ury, and useless labor he has passed to toils 
of a very different nature, rewarded by ample 
subsistence. 

THREE ESSENTIALS 

(The Northwest Ordinance, 1787) 
Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi¬ 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 

“WE THE PEOPLE” 

(Preamble of the Constitution) 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and posterity, do ordain and estab¬ 
lish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

(First amendment to the Constitution) 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

INTOLERANCE CONDEMNED 

(Jefferson, first inaugural address, 1001) 
Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which lib¬ 
erty and even life itself are but dreary things. 
And let us reflect that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind has so long bled and suf¬ 
fered, we have yet gained little if we counte¬ 
nance a political intolerance as despotic, as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions. 

THE WORLD’S BEST HOPE 

(Jefferson, first inaugural address, 1801) 

I know, indeed, that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong; that this Government is not 
strong enough; but would the honest patriot, 
in the full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government which has so far 
kept us free and firm on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this Government, the 
world’s best hope, may by possibility want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I 
believe this, on the contrary, the strongest 
Government on earth. 

REMEMBER THE ALAMO 

(William Barrett Travis, Appeal from the 
Alamo, 18S6) 

To the people of Texas and all Americans 
in the world; Fellow citizens and compa¬ 
triots: I am besieged by a thousand or more 
of the Mexicans under Santa Ana. I have 
sustained a continual bombardment, and 
cannonade for 24 hours and have not lost 
a man. The enemy has demanded a sur¬ 
render at discretion; otherwise the garrison 
are to be put to the sword if the fort is 
taken. I have answered the demand with a 
cannon shot, and our flag still waves proudly 
from the walls. I shall never surrender nor 
retreat. 

THE BUILDING OP THE SHIP 

(Longfellow) 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all Its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fatel 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

*Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

•Tls but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false llgh1?s on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the seal 
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Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hope, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triumphs o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee I 

THE FIERY TRIAL 

(Lincoln, Message to Congress, December 1, 
1862) 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administration 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation. 
* * * We shall nobly save or meanly lose 

the last, best hope of earth. 

SHALL NOT PERISH 
(Lincoln, Gettysburg Address) 

It is for us. the living, rather to be dedi¬ 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—^that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—^that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free¬ 
dom—and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

SHIP OP democracy 

(Walt Whitman, from Leaves of Grass) 
Sail, sail thy best, Ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the present 
only. 

The past is also stored in thee. 

Thou boldest not the venture of thyself, not 
of the Western Continent alone. 
Earth’s resume entire floats on thy keel, O 
ship, is steadied by thy spars 
With thee time voyages in trust, the ante¬ 
cedent nations sink or swim with thee, 
With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, 
heroes, epics, wars,'thou bear’st the 
other continents. 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destina¬ 
tion port triumphant,* 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary 
eye, O helmsman, thou carriest great 
companions, 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with 
thee. 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 

IN war and in peace 
(Ex parte Milligan, 1886) 

The Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war and 
in peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men, at all times, and 
under all circumstances. No doctrine involv¬ 
ing more pernicious consequences was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any of 
its provisions can be suspended during any 
of the great exigencies of government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy and des¬ 
potism, but the theory of necessity on which 
it is based is false; for the Government, with¬ 
in the Constitution, has all the powers 
granted to it which are necessary to preserve 
its existence. 

SAFE rOR DEMOCRACY 

(Woodrow Wilson) 

The world must be made safe for democ¬ 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no in¬ 
demnities for ourselves, no material compen¬ 
sation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure 
as the faith and the freedom of nations can 
make. them. 


ETERNAL TRUTHS 

(Franklin D. Roosevelt) 

If the fires of freedom and civil liberties 
burn low in other lands, they must be made 
brighter in our own. If in other lands the 
press and books and literature of all kinds 
are censored, we must redouble our efforts 
here to keep them free. If in other lands 
the eternal truths of the past are threatened 
by intolerance, we must provide a safe place 
for their perpetuation. 

LIBERTY UNDER GOD 

(Franklin D. Roosevelt) 

We are going to win the war and we are 
going to win the peace that follows. And 
in the dark hours of this day—and through 
dark days that may be yet to come—we 
will know that the vast majority of the 
members of the human race are on our side. 
Many of them are fighting with us. All of 
them are praying for us. For, in represent¬ 
ing our cause, we represent theirs as well— 
our hope and their hope for liberty under 
God. 

(From the New York Times Magazine of 

January 11, 1942) 


Will the Canadian Alummum Deal Be 
Repeated? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. cum ENGLE 

OP CAUPOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Septeviber 11,1950 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, subsidy payments and other conces¬ 
sions granted by the Government of the 
United States during World War II, to¬ 
gether with substantial contributions by 
the Governments of Canada, Great Brit¬ 
ain, and Australia, established the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada as the largest 
and lowest cost producer of aluminum 
in the world. The result of this is well 
indicated by the Government brief filed 
January 18, 1950, in the Aluminum Co. 
of America antitrust case, in which the 
Department of Justice, referring to the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada as ^‘Alted/’ 
made the following statements: 

Alted’s transportation costs to major mar¬ 
kets in the highly industrialized northeast¬ 
ern part of the United States, together with 
Alted’s low cost of production give Alted a 
very great competitive advantage over Reyn¬ 
olds and Kaiser in supplying pig and ingot 
to this most important market * * * in 

the years ahead it can be expected that Alted 
will become even stronger. It is carrying on 
a big expansion program, including a very 
large smelting plant in western Canada. 
It is enough that Alted exists, that it serves 
as a barrier to the operations and. develop¬ 
ment of Reynolds and Kaiser in their opera¬ 
tions both here and abroad, and that Alted's 
vast capacity and resources are under stock¬ 
holder control of the same small group which 
has stockholder control over Alcoa. 

Until 1941 the Aluminum Co. of 
America, commonly referred to as Alcoa, 
was the only producer of primary alu¬ 
minum in the United States. In 1928 
Aluminium, Ltd., was organized in Can¬ 
ada to hold the Canadian and certain 
other foreign properties of the Alumi¬ 
num Co. of America. The Aluminum 
Co. of Canada is a subsidiary of Alu¬ 


minium, Ltd. A small group of Ameri¬ 
cans own the majority stock in both the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada and the Alu¬ 
minum Co. of America. In addition, 
family, financial, and business ties exist 
between Alcoa and Alcan. For instance, 
it is reported that since World War II 
Alcan sold to Alcoa approximately 80 
percent of all primary aluminum, which 
it sold in the United States. The prin¬ 
cipal officers of Aluminum Import Corp., 
the Alcan subsidiary in the United 
States, are said to be former officials of 

In the spring of 1942. the Governments 
of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Australia entered into a 
series of contracts and agreements to 
underwrite a huge increase in the pro¬ 
duction capacity of the Aluminum Co. 
of Canada. This expansion increased 
Alcan's annual capacity from 165,000,- 
000 pounds to 1,050,000,000 pounds, more 
than a sixfold increase. 

During World War II the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada mushroomed from a rela¬ 
tively minor enterprise to the largest and 
lowest cost producer of aluminum in the 
world without the investment of addi¬ 
tional private capital and at no financial 
risk to itself. This was accomplished by 
the following means: 

First. The Metals Reserve Company of 
RFC contracted with Alcan for deliveries 
of 1,370,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
during 1941-45. 

Second. The extra cost or subsidy paid 
to Alcan amounted to $49,320,000 on the 
total quantity delivered. The Surplus 
Property Board disclosed in its report of 
September 21, 1945, that— 

'The actual average cost of the Canadian 
metal to this country was 18.6 cents as com¬ 
pared with the American price during 
1942-45 of 15 cents and 14 cents. 

In addition, interest due on advances 
was waived in the amount of $2,500,000, 
giving Alcan a total subsidy by the 
United States Government of $51,820,- 
000 . 

Third. The Aluminum Co. of Canada 
obtained from foreign governments loans 
of approximately $90,000,000, including 
lines of credit, and advances on pur¬ 
chases of nearly $80,000,000. This as¬ 
sistance included $68,500,000 in advances 
by the Metals Reserve Company, of RFC, 
and a $34,000,000 loan from the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States. 

Fourth. According to the Surplus 
Property Board, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment allowed a special depreciation rate 
on Alcan’s plant investment for war pur¬ 
poses. Approximately 60 percent of the 
cost of the-power project and all of the 
cost for production plant‘and machin¬ 
ery, an amount totaling $164,100,000, 
was written off against profits during 4^4 
years. 

The Surplus Property Board report 
to the Congress, dated September 21, 
1945, in referring to the expansion pro¬ 
gram of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
financed by the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Aus¬ 
tralia, and by generous provisions for 
accelerated amortization from the 
Canadian Government, observed that— 

All of this assistance including that by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
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equivalent of a drastic subsidy of post .ai: 
production of the Canadian Co. 

The independent aluminum producers 
in the United States, as distinguished 
from Alcoa, have suffered additional 
setbacks since the end of World War 11. 
The Aluminum Co. of Canada is shown 
to have disrupted the United States 
aluminum market by glutting it in 
periods of low demand, thus causing the 
independents to curtail production and- 
close certain facilities, and by reducing 
shipments in periods of high demand. 
The inadequate tariff on aluminum was 
further reduced. Approximately 99 per¬ 
cent of all EGA purchases of aluminum 
have been from the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada. Only now, when there is a 
shortage of aluminum for civilian and 
industrial needs, has the Munitions 
Board made any move to stockpile 
aluminum. 

The New York Times recently re¬ 
ported that the United States Govern¬ 
ment is considering a proposal to pur¬ 
chase 440,000,000 pounds of primary 
aluminum from Canada over a 3-year 
period at a cost in excess of $75,000,000. 
Although this report has not been con¬ 
firmed, to award such a contract to the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada or to its parent 
company. Aluminium, Ltd., of Canada, in 
preference to the independent producers 
in the United States, would be an un¬ 
conscionable act, detrimental to the 
security .and economy of the United 
States. 

The independent producers of pri¬ 
mary aluminum in the United States 
stand ready and willing to commence a 
substantial expansion of production 
facilities immediately. They have sub¬ 
mitted proposals to the Munitions Board 
for the delivery of several times the 
amount of aluminum reported to have 
been proposed by Canadian interests. 

The projects proposed by domestic 
producers would be privately financed 
and so dispersed as to greatly increase 
the security of the United States. On 
the other hand, Canadian production 
facilities which produce one-fourth of the 
world’s aluminum are concentrated at 
Arvida, Quebec, an isolated and highly 
vulnerable target for enemy action. 
Furthermore, the bauxite required to 
make aluminum metal at Arvida, Que¬ 
bec, must be brought in over a long and 
dangerous water route from foreign 
sources. It should not be forgotten that 
early in the last war Germany, which 
had far less submarines than Russia now 
has, was able to sink 52 out of 60 special 
ore boats bringing bauxite from the 
north coast of South America to the 
United States. 

The New York Times article concern¬ 
ing the Canadian proposal for a long¬ 
term aluminum contract further stated 
“Persons in the aluminum industry who 
support the proposed deal with Canada 
point out that the shortage of cheap 
electric power here militates against im¬ 
mediate expansion of domestic produc¬ 
tion.” There is no substance to this 
.claim. The independent domestic pro¬ 
ducers of primary aluminum propose 
j projects which can be completed quickly 
and utilize sources of power that do not 
exist today. 
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If any long-term contracts are made 
by the Government of the United States 
for the delivery of primary aluminum to 
the stockpile, they should be awarded to 
domestic producers. The interest of the 
national security and economy would de¬ 
mand such action by our Government. 
Should long-term contracts for primary 
aluminum be awarded to the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada or its parent company in 
preference to domestic producers, a con¬ 
gressional investigation should be com¬ 
menced immediately to ferret out the 
responsible parties and determine all 
facts in the case, including a minute 
examination of the present and past 
connections and interests of each re¬ 
sponsible official. 


Address by Matthew Well Before Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Teachers Convention 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered at the convention of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Teachers, in Detroit, 
by Matthew Woll, vice president and 
chairman of the committee on education 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

1 am very happy to be at this fine conven¬ 
tion. 

The American Federation of Teachers, 
though not among the largest of our 
A. F. of L. aflUiates, is certainly among the 
most important. 

Your importance cannot he measured hy 
numbers alone. There is no more vital 
function in a democratic society than edu¬ 
cation. Even in times of war, as we have 
learned, sound thinking is as essential to 
our national welfare as steel. And to de¬ 
velop sound thinking is the responsibility of 
the men and women you represent. 

I wish that it were possible to say that the 
Nation as a whole is fully aware of this re¬ 
sponsibility you bear. Unfortunately, any 
such notion is coldly contradicted by the 
facts. 

There is a great deal of talk about the 
noble and indispensable mission of the teach¬ 
er. But all too often this talk is not sup¬ 
ported by action, or even by the desire to act. 

I a m informed that 200,000 teachers in the 
United States earn less than $85 a week. 
The records show that many teachers earn 
harely half that sum. 

Not long ago, I read of a teacher who wrote 
a letter to his county superintendent which 
said: 

'Tear Sir: I don’t think I’ll teach any 
more. I’m now earning $8.25 weekly. I can’t 
get married on that. I reckon ITl go to 
work on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad* 
They pay section hands $7 a day.” 

’ That, in a sense, is one of the most shock¬ 
ing letters I have ever seen. 

It is Shocking not only because of the 
pitiable underpayment of the teacher In- 
volvsd, but because it reveals a brutal negli- ‘ 


gence on the part of the community involved 
in the education and mental development 
of its young. 

Such saving on education is economy of 
the most destructive sort. It imperils our 
growth and future as a nation. 

Nearly 30 years ago, In addressing a con¬ 
vention of the Workers Education Bureau, I 
said: 

“If we will but briefly review the rise and 
fall of nations and the historical develop- 
ruent of mankind, we will find in all periods 
of time that those possessed of the greatest 
amount of knowledge, were those in control 
Of all affairs of man.” 

This is truer today, I believe, than ever be¬ 
fore in history. In our increasingly complex 
world, education—the ability to absorb and 
to employ knowledge dlscriminately—^be¬ 
comes an ever more urgent necessity. 

It has frequently been said that an edu¬ 
cated people is the most effective bulwark 
of freedom. But never before has the 
validity of this been so unmistakably evident. 

It is no accident that in all totalitarian 
nations education, in the true sense, has 
been warped, perverted, and virtually de¬ 
stroyed. 

It has been replaced by a system of propa¬ 
ganda and indoctrination designed not to 
advance intellectual growth but to stunt it. 

Except in narrowly defined channels, 
totalitarian governments have made ohe 
pursuit of knowledge a crime. They know 
that their vaunted supremacy is a myth that 
cannot survive objective inspection. 

It is obvious to their hard and distorted 
cunning that free Inquiry, which is basic in 
the educational process, is inimical to their 
system of government; and so they have 
wrung an iron curtain down around the 
minds of the millions they control. 

This has been the way every despotism in 
history has sought to perpetuate itself. Yet 
it also explains why, in the end, no despotism 
has been able to withstand the challenge of 
freedom. 

The blind can be driven. But they are 
no match for those who can see. 

Korea will bear witness to that fact. So 
will the other Koreas to come. 

But we, in this country, cannot afford 
complacence. The qualities of a free and 
educated people, which are our greatest asset, 
cannot be permitted to languish. They must 
be strengthened and made more vigorous. 
And our schools are the place where this 
fundamental task is begun. 

More than a generation ago Samuel 
Gompers, founder and first president of the 
A. F. of L., whose centennial we are com¬ 
memorating this year, wrote an editorial in 
the American Federationist which said—I 
quote: 

“The whole problem of progress is funda¬ 
mentally educational in character. The 
problems of today and the future will tax 
the ability of our citizens even though 
equipped with the best education which our 
schools can afford, ♦ To withhold 

opportunities for education for the least 
among our people is a crime committed 
against our Republic.” 

This awareness of the crucial role of edu¬ 
cation has been demonstrated by organized 
labor in this country since Its earliest days. 

Campaigns waged by the trade unions in 
the 1820’s and 1830’s were largely responsible 
for the beginning of the public-school sys¬ 
tem. In 1834 the trade unions of the country 
met in convention in New York City to urge 
the adoption of an equal, universal, repub¬ 
lican system of education. 

Nearly every major advance in public edu¬ 
cation In this country has resulted, to a very 
great degree, from labor’s efforts. 

We—^in the American Federation of La- 
^ bor—^have never been content with the sem- 
blance of education. We did not accept 
public schools that were for the poor alone. 
We do not accept the counterpart of such 
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SGhools in any part of the country today. 
We have wanted, and we have been instru- 
menbal in getting, the advanced and more 
democratic school system we have today. 
We shall continue to work for a better one 
tomorrow. 

In that better school system, as we recog¬ 
nise, your organizations—^the American 
Federation of Teachers—must have a cen¬ 
tral importance. For we know that educa¬ 
tion is more than books and buildings. In 
the first instance, it is teachers. And teach¬ 
ers, if they are to perform their functions 
properly, must be free of political hindrances, 
adequately equipped, and adequately com¬ 
pensated. 

That is the objective of your organiza¬ 
tion. It is an objective I am sure you will 
achieve in an ever wider scale. 

It is an objective, I should add, for which 
you have the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Nor is there anjrfching new about this sup¬ 
port. It will interest you to know that Sam¬ 
uel Gompers actively assisted in the for¬ 
mation of the fii-st teachers’ union in Chi¬ 
cago. And, in 1919, in his annual report to 
the A. F. of L. convention, he wrote—again 
I quote: 

“To elevate and advance the interests of 
the teaching profession and to promote pop¬ 
ular and democratic education, the right of 
the teachers to organize and affiliate with 
the movement of the organized workers must 
be recognized.” 

The increase in your membership has not 
come easily for a variety of reasons. Teach¬ 
ers, along with other white collar workers, 
have been slow to realize the need for effec¬ 
tive union organization. Labor people gen¬ 
erally know little of the pressures that 
can be and frequently are so subtly applied 
to forestall effective organization of teachers. 

I am happy to know that in the hope that 
your organization program activities would 
be extended. President Green has assigned 
two field representatives to work with you 
in carrying the union message to unorgan¬ 
ized teachers. 

Gompers, in my judgment, was one of the 
country’s greatest educators. In thousands 
of speeches and articles, through his vigor 
of mind and expression, he gave millions of 
Americans, in and out of the trade-union 
movement, a new insight into social and 
economic problems. 

But he was a great educator, too, in the 
sense that he understood, better than most 
of his contemporaries, the true purpose of 
education. 

Let me read to you from an address he de¬ 
livered before the National Education As¬ 
sociation in 1916. He said: 

“The noblest mission of the schools is to 
teach the worth of a man or woman, to teach 
the value of an individual and his life. * • ♦ 
Education must be founded on truths that 
break down insidious and unjustified distinc¬ 
tions between the kinds of work by which 
individuals express themselves * * * An edu¬ 
cation that glorifies the creative ability of 
the individual—his labor—is injecting a 
revolutionary idea into all our philosophy of 
ilfe. Such a plan of education will bring into 
the spirit of our Nation a force that will 
make for a larger freedom, for greater 
progress and effectiveness. It will be in di¬ 
rect opposition to that education which 
promotes docility, submissiveness, and con¬ 
formity. It will make possible for each to 
stamp his life work with all of the artistic 
imagery of which his nature is capable.” 

In these words of Gompers you have the 
educational credo of one of the wisest dem¬ 
ocratic leaders our Nation has toown, a true 
humanist, and a very great man. 

Gompers was not only an educator; he 
was also an idealist, but his idealism was 
tempered by a realization that where the 
livelihood of workers was concerned, neither 


he nor any other labor leader was justified 
in sacrificing concrete gains to Irheory. 

He was greatly criticized for this, but to¬ 
day some of his severest critics acknowledge 
his wisdom. 

Those who charged Gompers with a lack 
of idealism, with an undue concentration on 
“bread and butter” union issues, underesti¬ 
mated and misunderstood him. To Gom¬ 
pers it was a case of putting first things 
first. To him a union must have a record of 
solid, practical accomplishment for its mem¬ 
bers; it could not be a mere debating so¬ 
ciety and endure. 

That record of practical accomplishment 
meant for Gompers that the worker would 
achieve through organization that sense of 
human dignity and worth that he considered 
the birthright of all Americans. 

To whatever area of human concern one 
may turn, one finds that Gompers had a pas¬ 
sionate concern for the individual, his 
rights, his privileges, his welfare as a citi¬ 
zen and as a worker. 

His attitude to political action and to the 
role of government in labor relations, great¬ 
ly misunderstood and criticized, is coming 
more and more to be appreciated as sound. 

The labor leaders of the thirties, the for¬ 
ties, and the fifties have repeated, altogether 
too frequently after bitter experience, the 
conclusion that Gompers had reached in 
1909 when he said: 

“We must be partisan for a principle and 
not for a party, but we must make manifest 
the fact that we have political power and 
that we intend to use it; otherwise, the bal¬ 
lot will become an impotent weapon. Our 
members and friends cannot expect that 
the officers of the Federation can Impress 
either upon political parties or upon Con¬ 
gress the demands of the workers for justice 
and right, unless those workers themselves 
have shov/n sufficient interest in the use of 
their political power as to make it clear that 
they are the potent force behind their chosen 
officers and representatives.” 

Here we briefly catch something of the 
spirit and vision that animated Samuel 
Gompers and many of the generation of labor 
leaders who worked with him. 

The organization they built in the face of 
hostility and often opposition of the forces 
of law, the press, and the respected opinion 
of their day—^the organization in which we 
carry on today is the finest tribute to their 
accomplishment. 

Today, with 107 international unions, 
State federations in every State and central 
labor bodies in all industrial and trade cen¬ 
ters, the American Federation of Labor is 
indeed a living and growing memorial to its 
founders. 

Its activities in rebuilding the trade unions 
in Europe and in strengthening the unions 
in Asia and Latin America merely carry on 
the work that Samuel Gompers started. 

Our publications in various languages 
carry the message of unionism to all parts of 
the world. 

Increasingly our officers and members are 
called upon to serve on community and pub¬ 
lic agencies at all levels of government. This, 
too, stems from the ground work Gompers 
laid. 

I have been referring to Gompers not 
merely because of the fact that this is his 
centennial—as a bow to chronology, but be¬ 
cause Gompers, though dead for more than 
a quarter century, still has much to teach us, 

John B. Commons, the historian, called 
Gompers one of our 10 or 12 greatest Ameri¬ 
cans. His greatness was not only in his acts, 
which built the modern American labor 
movement, but in his ideas, which provided 
it with an enduring democratic philosophy. 

His story, I think, is one of the most valua- ’^ 
ble and inspiring in the American past. Yet 
all too few people are aware of it. I believe 
it is entirely accurate to say that no figure 


in this country’s recent past has been at once 
so important and so little knov^n. 

It v/as encouraging to learn, for this rea¬ 
son, of the Samuel Gompers’ Y7or!:shop, con¬ 
ducted by the American Federation of Teach¬ 
ers, for the purpose of acquainting its mem¬ 
bers with Gompers* significance in American 
life. But I hope that it will not end there. 
I hope that, through your members, Gom¬ 
pers’ significance will be brought home to 
millions of students. 

In fact, I should like to see your organiza¬ 
tion take the lead in preparing material on 
the various aspects of labor’s contribution 
to American democracy for use in the 
schools. It would, and should, help to 
counteract the material now flooding the 
schools glorifying the big corporations. 

I do not think it an exaggeration to say 
that the American Federation of Labor, 
which has done so much to lift the material 
and spiritual level of American life, is as 
worthy of a student’s attention as General 
Motors or United States Steel. 

Nor do I think that It is an exaggeration to 
say that the American Federation of Labor, 
the most consistent antagonist in this coun¬ 
try to totalitarianism in all its forms, pro¬ 
vides a better example of Americanism than 
certain corporations which, for profit, have 
bolstered some of these totalitarian govern¬ 
ments. 

We realize, too, the efforts being put forth 
to have the schools, the press, the radio, the 
arts, music, and the sciences, business, and 
even the workingman’s organizations be¬ 
come puppets performing at the direction of 
one officially accepted, superimposed point 
of view, as in Russia and the satellite coun¬ 
tries. 

We have particular reason, therefore, to 
value and defend our democratic heritage 
which makes it possible for us to participate 
in a determination of our personal and com¬ 
mon economic, social, and institutional 
lives. 

Much indeed remains to be done to free 
the schools from the pressures of selfish and 
special interests in many communities of our 
Nation. 

We, your fellow trade-unionists in the 
labor movement, need your continuous ad¬ 
vice and counsel on how we may most effect¬ 
ively join you in eliminating their influences. 
Whether these pressures on the schools would 
make them instruments of totalitarianism of 
the left or of the right, organized labor shares 
with you the responsibility for exposing, 
challenging, and resisting them. 

This defense, in view of the tremendous 
cost to our Nation of underwriting the 
United Nations program of defense against 
Communist aggression in Korea may again 
mean that the health and welfare measures 
and certain educational measures, including 
Federal aid to education, which we regard as 
vital and necessary, may be given scant con¬ 
sideration by the Eighty-second Congress. 

It would be premature to make any fore¬ 
cast because the possibility of change that 
might alter our plans for the future is ever 
with us. However, a long needed and for¬ 
ward-looking step that should be in our 
thinking is that of providing an opportunity 
for the various groups interested in Federal 
aid to get together to exchange their points 
of view and, if possible, agree upon provisions 
which should be included in a Federal aid 
bill. 

For the moment, I have strayed from my 
topic in discussing problems of the present 
and the future. Yet, this I am certain would 
be as Samuel Gompers would have wished it. 
For he preferred to think of his contribution, 
great as we know it was, as merely one, to 
the foundation of an organization. 

This organization itself in Gompers* mind 
would never be finished, but w«is one to 
which you, your fellow workers, I, and 
those who come after us, each in our turn 
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and through and out of our talents, whatever 
they might be, would make our contribution. 

It is in this light and to these ends I 
would urge the utmost and unrestricted co¬ 
operation between all who labor, whether of 
mind or hand, of brawn or intellect, for as 
Gompers so well stated nearly half a century 
past: 

"Today modern society is beginning to 
realize that the trade-unions are the only 
hope of our civilization, and to regard them 
as the only power whose mission it is to 
evolve order out of social chaos, to some of 
us from reaction, brutality and, perhaps, 
barbarism." 

The realization to which Gompers referred 
has been slow in developing. Yet the fact 
is that today, more than ever, trade-unionism 
is the strongest force for democratic power. 

All of us may be proud that we are a part 
of it. 


Our Inner Defenses 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 11 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, while 
we are considering the various antisub¬ 
versive bills, I should like to call atten¬ 
tion to a thoughtful and sound editorial 
of the Chattanooga Times of August 21, 
1950. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our Inner Defenses 

There is in the United States today a rising 
tide o'f fury against Soviet Russia and its 
purveyors of communism in this country. 
The anger springs from deep within the 
American consciousness. It is based on the 
knowledge that the Communists deliberately 
provoked the Korean aggression and that 
Americans are fighting and dying as a re¬ 
sult. It feeds upon the presumption that 
Russia has set the timetable for these little 
wars by which we are to be bled white in 
conflict against Russian stooges and made 
ready for the flnal assault by Russia’s own 
forces. It is fanned to white heat by battle¬ 
field atrocities against American prisoners of 
war. 

V7ith it comes a louder, more Insistent 
clamor for direct action against Communists 
in the United States, not the result of hys¬ 
teria alone, but also in the sober realization 
that we must look to our inner defenses. The 
demand for stringent laws no longer comes 
from the extreme right or the Fascist- 
minded, although the latter, of course, is 
still with us. 

The very urgency of the matter requires 
that we base our actions upon clear thinking 
rather than emotional stresses, 

A very large segment of our citizens be¬ 
lieves the thing to do is to outlav' the Com¬ 
munist Party and to make membership in it 
a punishable offense. They cite the fact 
that the party is an organ of an international 
conspiracy, dedicated to the overthrow of this 
Government. They declare that to continue 
to allow it to exist in our midst under the 
myth that it is an ordinary political organi¬ 
zation is not democratic, but dangerous. 
They say: "Ban it, break it up, destroy its 
strength.’* 


They have persuasive arguments which, 
would be well-nigh unanswerable if the meth¬ 
ods they prescribe actually would accom¬ 
plish what they would like to see done. We 
are not yet convinced. 

In the first place, the proscribing of any 
organization is alien to our principles. Our 
cherished freedoms of assembly, of expres¬ 
sion, of thought are intended to protect 
those who disagree as well as those who 
agree with us. They imply the right to be 
unpopular, to be wrong in beliefs and at¬ 
titudes. 

To outlaw the Communist Party would be 
to send its members and activities com¬ 
pletely underground, instead of only partly 
so, making them more difficult than ever to 
detect. A law may prevent a man from call¬ 
ing himself a Communist; it won’t change 
his beliefs. And it is his belief and not a 
label v/hich makes him a danger. No law 
can be strong enough to combat an idea; it 
can be overcome only by a better idea, a 
more enduring principle. 

Our constitutional liberties, of course, do 
not include the right to spy, to sabotage, to 
disrupt through the perversion of one’s free¬ 
doms in the service of an ideology which de¬ 
nies all freedom. But these are actions 
which come into the province of enforceable 
laws. We have on our statute books meas¬ 
ures which protect the Nation against their 
commission. Some of the laws need 
strengthening and this should be done at 
once. Subsequently, a campaign of vigorous 
enforcement should be undertaken in pro¬ 
tection of the Nation. 

Such a course of action would answer the 
Immediate needs for greater internal secu- 
•rity without endangering the freedoms which 
are the basis of all our security and with¬ 
out weakening the moral fiber of the leader¬ 
ship we must present to the world. 

We still do not need thought control in 
this country. We do need more and better 
and straighter thinking. 


Army Is Carrying the Ball, But Acheson 
Calling Plays—State Department Dic¬ 
tates Military Strategy Through White 
House 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star of September 3,1950: 
Army Is Carrying the Ball, But Acheson 
calling Plays—State Department Dic¬ 
tates Military Strategy Through White 
House 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The conflict between Secretary of State 
Acheson and Defense Secretary Johnson is 
much deeper than a mere clash of personali¬ 
ties. 

It is, in fact, a conflict between two groups 
of men—those in the Pentagon, on whom was 
thrown suddenly the problem of fighting a 
well-armed enemy who has been preparing 
for conflict for the last 6 years, and those in 
^ the State Department, who are still opti¬ 
mistic and who believe that diplomatic 
formulas will solve our present problems. 

Prom the day when our enemies of the 
last war surrendered, the handling of our na¬ 


tional defense—in the broad sense of the 
word—was taken over by the State Depart¬ 
ment, under the general supervision of Pres¬ 
ident Truman, who, however, had many other 
problems which required his more immediate 
attention. 

Unlike his predecessor, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, Mr. Truman had to rely exclusively on 
the State Department to formulate policies 
which he invariably approved. He did not 
have that vast knowledge and understanding 
of foreign affairs which permitted Mr. Roose¬ 
velt to be his own Secretary of State. 
enter the ideologists 

The men who were placed at the head of 
the State Department were not experienced 
either. James P. Byrnes had been a shrewd 
Senator. General Marshall was an able sol¬ 
dier who, until the day he gave up his post 
as Chief of Staff, not only was uninterested 
in but actually detested what he generally 
regarded as diplomacy. Mr. Acheson had 
been in the State Department for a number 
of years, but until he became Under Sec¬ 
retary of State his role there was confined 
to economic affairs. 

All these men, like their predecessors over 
many years, had to rely on the help of their 
staff—^the State Department career men. 
Whatever criticism may have been made of 
these officials, there is no question that until 
the end of the war they were hard-working 
men. Sometimes they lacked imagination 
and were sticklers for formality, but by and 
large the Foreign Service—particularly in the 
last 25 years—has been composed of hard¬ 
working men who made diplomacy a career, 
just as men in the Regular Army and Navy. 

It was not until the DP’s were brought 
into the State Department in large numbers 
that the quality of that vital agency began 
to change. The DP’s were outsiders who had 
worked in the PEA, OWI, OSS and other Gov¬ 
ernment organzations which had been sup¬ 
pressed because they had outlived their use¬ 
fulness. A number of ideologists—^generally 
described as "wooly haired and wavy- 
brained" individuals—were brought into the 
Department. 

professors blamed 

These newcomers, who had no practical 
knowledge of what makes international re¬ 
lations tick, are the underlying reason why 
our foreign relations have reached the stage 
where wo find ourselves close to another 
world war. 

The weakness of our foreign policy is due 
largely to the professors, both inside and out¬ 
side the State Department, who by training 
or other reasons could not bring themselves 
to see the realities of the world in which we 
live. 

Our present predicament is due to the 
misconceived idealism which has permeated 
our foreign policies. 

When it became too obvious that Russia 
could not be induced to cooperate in a move 
to assure world peace, we decided to strength¬ 
en the economic structure of the free world 
but strictly on lines of prejudice. The Mar¬ 
shall plan did much to restore confidence 
and prosperity to European nations which 
had been severely damaged by the war. But 
our diplomats refused to accept the obvious 
fact that the problem w» to strengthen all 
the nations which were willing to oppose 
Russia. 

w;hen it became obvious that mere eco¬ 
nomic measures were not sufficient and that 
a military alliance, a coalition of nations to 
defend us against the Eastern colossus, was 
necessary, such an alliance was created, also 
on strict lines of prejudice. In Europe we 
made our Allies in the fothooming contest 
with the U, S. S. R. mostly played-out and 
tired nations which no longer have the will 
to fight. I 

The Inexperienced newcomers in the State 
Department kept the ideological line which | 
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was necessary during the war, but which 
WSLS of no use In the present conflict. Ger¬ 
many still was regarded by them as a Nazi 
country. Despite cries to the contrary from 
those who understood the situation prac¬ 
tically, the dismantling of German industries 
continued. 

But, what was worse, up to a few weeks 
ago any suggestion that this territory, from 
the borders of the U. S. S. R. controlled 
zone of Germany to our first line of defense 
ond the Rhine, should be protected by a Ger¬ 
many army had been violently rejected by 
our own policy makers. 

Similarly, the State Department refused 
stubbornly to understand the enormous stra¬ 
tegic importance of China. The timid argu¬ 
ments set forth by a number of military 
men were that if the Chinese mainland fell 
into the hands of a regime strictly controlled 
by Russia another world conflict would be 
inevitable, since Russia’s rear V70uld be safe 
against attack while we once more would be 
faced with war on two fronts. These argu¬ 
ments were drowned out by the shouts of 
those men in the State Department and 
, their kibitzers outside that the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist Government was a corrupt and un- 
' democratic outfit. This was as true in 1947 
as it was 10 or 15 years earlier when we 
challenged the Japanese over their en¬ 
croachment in Manchuria and later in the 
rest of China. 

IN DETVER’S SEAT 

These men went in for high-sounding 
words and demmciations of the corrupt 
kuomintang officialdom. When men like 
Generals MacArthur and Wedemeyer—^to 
mention only those names which are promi¬ 
nent in the eyes of the public—ventured to 
say that we should be mindful, under 
present circumstances, of what is best for 
America and worry over social changes in 
China after world peace has been established, 
they were shouted down or described as 
reactionaries or worse. 

Our policies in Europe—where we tied our¬ 
selves to the militarily weakest nations— 
and our polices in China—^where we aban¬ 
doned a military force which could have been 
saved for the sake of our own security— 
have brought us today face to face -with the 
stark reality of fighting another war-almost 
single-handed against an enemy which pos¬ 
sesses vast military power. 

Until the Russians showed their hand in 
Korea, where one of their puppet armies 
was ordered to advance against the South 
Korean Republic, the military men kept 
themselves in the background. Defense 
Secretary Johnson made foolish speeches 
about our being ready at.6 a. m. if the Rus¬ 
sians attacked at 4 a. m. He trimmed the 
armed forces to the bone. 

President Truman impounded appropria¬ 
tions for a 68-group Air Force and permitted 
this important arm of national defense to 
build only 48 groups. The Marine Corps, 
our ablest force for fighting campaigns in the 
Far East, was reduced to a weak contingent. 
The word has been passed from the State 
Department that we must not give any im¬ 
pression to the rest of the world that we 
even think in terms of war, lest our moral 
prestige suffer in the world. 

Between the falitof 1945 and the summer 
of 1960, the State Department assumed in¬ 
directly the control of our military strategy. 
Whenever the Joint Chiefs of Staff was asked 
pertinent strategic questions regarding Ko¬ 
rea and Formosa, they had to submit their 
military opinion to the political views of the 
diplomats. Thus, only a few months ago 
they conceded that neither Formosa nor 
Korea had any real strategic value—except 
possibly from the purely defensive view¬ 
point. 

DICTATES THROUGH PRESIDENT 

The ambitious Defense Secretary, mindful 
of what had happened to his predecessor. 


James Porrestal, and anxious to keep the 
“teamwork” going, was easily “handled.” He 
had some definite ideas about the importance 
of Spain in another world war. He had been 
thoroughly briefed about the importance of 
creating a German military force to supple¬ 
ment the weak Allied contingents in Ger¬ 
many, His first visit to Tokyo, where he had 
a long and illuminating talk with General 
MacArthur, convinced him that our hold in 
the Pacific would be made untenable unless 
Korea and Formosa are kept out of Russia’s 
hands. But, in order not to disturb the 
“teamwork,” he preferred to play along with 
the ideologists of the State Department, 
much as he disliked the idea. 

The alternative would have meant his 
resignation. And he felt that on the eve 
of an important domestic political contest 
next November he could not give his own 
party a black eye. 

It is true that in recent months he has 
disagreed with his colleague in the State 
Department. He has tried to convince him 
that old prejudices must be discarded in the 
face of the grave crisis which faces us now. 
But as far as can be ascertained at present 
neither his views, those of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, nor the forceful arguments presented 
by General MacArthur have made much of a 
dent in the general outline of our foreign 
policy. 

The State Department is dictating our 
military strength through the President of 
the United States. But the Armed Forces, 
which have to take up where the diplomats 
leave off and do the actual fighting, in the 
past have had no voice in certain aspects of 
our foreign relations which affect our fighting 
ability, 


How Qiikkly Can America Strike Back 

At the Power To Make War?—Time 

Article Explores the Question 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand one of the most challenging 
and provocative articles that I have ever 
read. 

With conditions as they exist in Korea 
today—and the fact that men here at 
home find it expedient to seek out and 
discover all possible political ammunition 
to fire in the coming congressional cam¬ 
paigns, it is to be expected that questions 
will be raised as to the factual security 
and defenses of our own country. 

If any one wants to know in truth as 
to how quickly America can strike back 
at and strategically destroy the power to 
make war, on the part of any enemy who 
might attack us—^no matter from what 
quarter—let him read this all revealing 
article on our Nation’s air defenses, taken 
from this week’s copy of Time magazine. 

This article looks in on Gen, Curt 
LeMay, head of the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand; the man, who with his men, are 
readied to take to the air on a moment’s 
notice in the almost unbelievable mam¬ 
moth aircraft, the United States Air 
Force’s B-36. 

Ride the midnight air with Gen. Curt 
LeMay, 8 miles above the earth through 


the long twilight of the fifty-fifth paral¬ 
lel which crosses Moscov/, in the blunt 
nose of one of the fleet of B~36’s, the 
mightiest of all bombers ever conceived 
by the mind of man. 

There is not a citizen of these United 
States who will not cake pride and find 
a new security in life after reading this 
article from Time magazine which I now 
insert into the Record as part of my 
remarks. 

The article is as follows: 

Background for War— Man in the First 
Plane 

For an airliner, the 463-mile flight from 
Fort Worth to Kansas City is a matter of 
2 hours, but for the B-3Q bomber that wad¬ 
dled out onto the runway one day last week, 
the flight would take some 30 hours and its 
course would take it over 7,000 miles. 
Shortly after noon, the long, biimp-nosed 
craft, her six propellers glinting in the sun, 
climbed out westward from her Texas base, 
on past the sandy fringes of California, high 
over the glazed emptiness of the Pacific; 
then her navigator pointed her northward 
to the tip of the Aleutians. She did not 
have an atom bomb aboard, but she had its 
equivalent weight. 

She headed east through the long twi¬ 
light of the 55th parallel—^which also crosses 
Moscow—over the frosted spikes of southern 
Alaska, and rumbled southward to bore 
through the storms that lay down the spine 
of the Rockies. At 2 a. m., in the cold, sub¬ 
zero blackness 8 miles above the earth, 
she found the telltale bend in the Missouri 
River on her radar, opened her bomb bays, 
and sent—^not a bomb, but a long flash on her 
radio. 

In the brightly lit war room at Offutt 
Air Force Base (Nebr.), midcontinent head¬ 
quarters of the United States Air Force’s 
Strategic Air Command, an operations con¬ 
trol officer made a routine notation in his log. 
Another night’s work was done, another ma¬ 
jor United States city had been theoretically 
demolished by the United States* mightiest 
atom-bomb carrier. More important, an¬ 
other weary plane crew had flown through 
much the same kind of weather, over pre¬ 
cisely the same number of miles it would 
have taken to deliver the bomb to the Indus¬ 
trial heart of Russia. 

AT THE READY 

This was the Air Force’s intercontinental 
bomber at the ready last week. The free 
world’s Sunday punch was getting its daily 
windup. These were the men and this was 
the weapon, which in Winston Churchill’s 
words, form the one “effective deterrent” 
hanging over the heads of the Soviet Polit¬ 
buro—the likeliest reason why Russia’s ag¬ 
gressors have so far started only a proxy war 
in Korea, and not the big one. 

In the middle of agnation pursuing a far¬ 
away war in a faraway mood, a tough, hard- 
driving Air Force bombardment expert had 
tirelessly trained the Sunday punch to bat¬ 
tle fitness. Lt. Gen. Curtis Emerson LeMay, 
commanding general of the Strategic Air 
Command, was leaning on no hope that the 
world might get better or the U. S. S. R. 
more reasonable. His 16 air bases, strung 
across the Nation from Puerto Rico to Cali¬ 
fornia—and his outposts in England, Japan, 
and Okinawa—bristled with readiness. His 
officers wore their sidearms at desks, at meals, 
and in the air; his A. P.*s (air police—Air 
Force for M. P.*s) cradled loaded carbines 
ready for sabotage or parachute attack. Even 
ground crewmen worked at their big planes 
with their guns besides them. At one base 
Curt LeMay strode by a master sergeant who 
had laid aside his piece to dive into his 
lunch bag. The OG rounded up all the 
maintenance mon for one of his longer 
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speeches. “This afternoon,” said he, “I 
found one man guarding a hangar with a 
ham sandwich. There will he no more of 
that,” 

A quick, certain fate awaited any LeMay 
man who betrayed the slightest sign of the 
milkshaky unpreparedness that enveloped 
the occupation troops of‘Germany and Ja¬ 
pan. The Strategic Air Command (known 
to the Air Force as SAC) was a $310,000,000- 
a-year business, a top-priority task force 
with 1,100 planes, some 60,000 pilots, crew¬ 
men, and groundmen. For 22 rugged months 
Curt LeMay had been holding them all to 
a relentless, competitive training schedule. 
With an impersonal assortment of charts 
and graphs—^his numbers racket, he called 
them—he kept a sharp, hazel-eyed watch on 
everything from bombing accuracy (up 500 
percent) to venereal-disease rates. 

Every month he waved the numbers in 
the faces of his wing and group command¬ 
ers. “Al, your maintenance is down to 62 
percent,” LeMay might say. “Joe’s is up to 
72 percent. He’s got the same problems you 
have. How come? Now, Joe, don’t look so 
damned smug. Your costs are up.” One 
colonel complained that he was being marked 
down for “an act of God,” because an eagle 
had damaged one of his planes in flight. 
LeMay sucked on his pipe, replied in a flat, 
low voice: “I’m not interested in distinguish¬ 
ing between the unfortunate and the ineffi¬ 
cient. The result is the same.” Such ruth¬ 
lessness, which comes easily to some com¬ 
manders, can either be sensible or silly. 
One of LeMay’s victim’s shrewdly summed 
him up: “He’s tough, but he’s not stupid- 
tough.” 

THE PLANE 

SAC’S complicated and out-size bombers 
demand ice-cold thinking, endurance, and 
g'-.ts from the men who fly them. The Con¬ 
solidated Vultee B-S6, a cigar-shaped aerial 
monster, is LeMay’s blue-ribbon flying war¬ 
ship. It costs $4,700,000 before it ever gets 
off the ground (a small submarine costs 
$6,000,000). The tanks in its 230-foot wing 
can swallow 2^2 tank-car loads of gasoline, 
enough to feed its six pusher engines for 
nearly 2 days. It can cruise over the enemy 
out of sight of earth—and, the Air Force in¬ 
sists, fairly well above the range of effective 
interception. Four new Jet engines, hang¬ 
ing beneath the wing tips, were designed to 
give it a spurt over the target to at least 
435 miles an hour. It can carry a bomb load 
equal to 30 B-17’s at extreme range, or four 
B^29's. 

A commander of a B-36 is usually a cap¬ 
tain or a major, on the average a seasoned 
“old man” of 29 years and 3,000 hours’ flight 
experience. LeMay laced SAC with veteran 
pilots, navigators, and bombardiers from his 
old World War II bomber commands in Eng¬ 
land, India, and the Marianas. Around them 
he has tailored the individual B-36 flight 
crews, trains them for weeks in ground school 
and on the Consolidated assembly line be¬ 
fore he allows them to set foot in the super- 
plane. 

“If they build an airplane any bigger 
they’ll have to give the aircraft commander 
a desk and a secretary to help him run 
things,” a harassed plane skipper groused 
last week. The pilots, sitting far forward 
in the ribbed, safety-glass nose, can’t even 
see back to the six engines at midfuselage. 
Said one: “It’s like standing in the bay win¬ 
dow and flying your house.” j ^ 

Before the plane can take off, the com¬ 
mander and his flight engineer spend an 
hour chanting their way down a 600-ltem 
check list to be certain every one of their 
maze of controls is working—and will work 
in the air. The engineer operates from a 


console of 120 dials and gadgets, spends 
nearly half of every hour logging their read¬ 
ings. Just figuring the miles-per-gallon on 
a 5,000-foot climb keeps him scribbling for 
20 minutes. "A man can just about keep 
up with his work if the flight is ideal and 
not a damn thing goes wi'ong,” an engineer 
explained. “If anything slips, it’s a rat race 
all the way back to the base. What this thing 
needs is an engineer with four hands and five 
eyes.” 

Thirty continuous hours in the air, ground 
out in the seconds, degrees, and miles of a 
B-36 flight, mean packing aboard survival 
kits for the Arctic, life rafts for the ocean, 
100 pounds of food ^ to be cooked in two tiny 
electric ovens—and endless time for minor 
irritations of dreadnought flying to sap the 
toughest crewman. The crew’s sections are 
pressurized like bug bombs. To get from 
the nose compartment to the rear chamber a 
crev/man has to lie full length on a little 
roller sled, pull himself hand over hand 
down an 85-foot connecting tube. 

. Among the guns and fire-control appara¬ 
tus of the after section are eight inviting 
bunks. But at high altitude nobody is‘al¬ 
lowed to “sack out.” Reason: An accidental 
pressure failure would fill the cabin with a 
frigid blue haze, and the loss of oxygen would 
kill a man in 30 seconds if he didn’t slap on 
his oxygen mask. A sleeper would be a dead 
duck. A more earthy problem; The toilet 
mechanism won’t work at high altitude. 
The most practical makeshift is a bucket, 
and by unwritten law, the first man who 
needs it on the flight cleans it after landing. 
This makes the hours of flight a competition 
In painful restraint. 

In the B-36's early days it was grounded so 
frequently by “bugs” in the 30 miles of wir¬ 
ing, tubing, and cables that the crews dubbed 
it “the ramp rooster.” But after long, slow 
shakedown, It is now admiringly known as 
“the magnesium monster,” and the SACmen 
are ready to battle anyone who says it isn’t 
the best bomber in the world. When the 
Navy insisted a year ago that the B-36 could 
be shot down, Curt LeMay shot back a blunt 
answer. 

“I think that under certain circumstances 
It can be shot down,” he told a congressional 
committee. “But I do not think, whether it 
can or cannot be shot down, enters into 
this controversy at all. * * * The thing 
that I am concerned about is whether the 
proper number of B-36’s in the proper tac¬ 
tical disposition can penetrate enemy de¬ 
fenses and destroy a target with acceptable 
losses ourselves, and I believe the B-36 can 
do this job. * I expect that if I am 

called upon to flight I will order my crews 
out in those airplanes, and I expect to he in 
the first one myself,’* 

■ The number of B-36’s now in service is 
secret, but the United States has more atom . 
bombs than B~38’s. Of SAC's 14 striking ’ 
groups, only three have the intercontinental;; 
bombers. The rest of SAC’s groups are \ 
equipped with World War Il-type heavy ; 
bombers, now known as mediums. There ' 
are eight groups of Boeing B-29*s (which 
SAC pilots used to call “mouse-powered,” and 
their 2,200-horsepower engines, “dollar 
alarm clocks”), and there are three groups of 
their beefed-up postwar cousins, the Boeing 
B“60’s. The mediums can’t fly from United 

States bases to Russia without elaborate 

iy 

".^ ' 

li' 1 Sample larder: 40 pounds of steak, 80 
cans of soup, 20 boxes of cereal, 5 dozen 
tomatoes, 6 dozen apples, 6 dozen oranges, 

6 dozen eggs, 4 gallons of milk, 100 tea bags, 
coffee, lettuce, celery, tomato and orange 
juice, water, sugar, salt, and pepper. 


aerial refueling ,2 but they could shuttle 
devastatingly between Britain, Russia, and 
the Middle East. 

THE C. G. 

Curt LeMay, 43, runs his armada from a 
second-floor office at Offutt Base, a converted 
World War II aircraft plant set peacefully 
among the rolling cornfields just west of the 
Missouri River. He leaves his door wide open 
and is usually “at home” to any brass hat 
or buck private—somewhat as a lion is at 
home on meatless Tuesday. He sits immobile 
behind his polished walnut desk, black- 
maned, broad-shouldered and heavy-faced, 
his lips set as straight as the five rows of 
service ribbons on his tan uniform jacket. 

“The Old Man doesn’t say ‘hello’ to you; he 
just looks up from his desk, nails you with 
a stare and listens,” one SACman says: “You 
begin talking and you don’t hear a reply—all 
you hear is your own voice. Then when you 
are in midsentence he takes the pipe out of 
his mouth and says, ‘Get to the point.’ A 
minute or tv;o later: ‘You’re straying from 
the point. Don't waste my time. Come back 
when you’ve got this thing in hand/ ” 

■ LeMay’s capacity for anger has probably 
never been tested to Its fullest. He runs 
himself as he flies an airplane; to spout 
smoke or to get off course would be ineffi¬ 
cient. He can ignore an uncut lawn or an 
unpolished shoe, tout will pick out an un¬ 
kempt airplane across the field. “He is a 
single-minded ‘why?’ guy, an administrator 
of high ability, and above all a hard-shelled 
military realist,” one of his staff said ap- 
praisingly. “And I’m damn glad he’s not on 
Russia’s side.” 

The only place where he is likely to un¬ 
bend is in the privacy of the commanding 
general's red torick house, across from the 
green Offutt parade ground. There in the 
-I evenings he sits in a comfort? ble armchair 
. pulling at his ever-present pipe. His gre¬ 
garious twinkly-eyed wife Helen, whom he 
met 19 years ago at a dance, is not afraid to 
chatter or to stray as far from the point as 
she chooses. SAC’s officers have unconcealed 
admiration for LeMay’s 11-year-old daughter 
Jane, who frequently tells the Old Man “No; 
I won’t.” 

LeMay first landed on SAC in October 1948, 
relieving 59-year-old Gen. George Kenney, 
MacArthur’s top airman in World War II, 
Kenney, a good commander, had neither 
LeMay’s training as a long-range bomber spe¬ 
cialist, his experience as a battle pilot, nor 
his hard-driving temperament. Kenney’s 
bombers spent much of their time making 
easy training flights, “just boring holes in 
the air," as one of them recalls it. LeMay 
picked the outfit up by the neck, shook it in 
a way none of the oldtimers will soon forget, 

■' and flung It across the United States to get 
ready for its mission. 

/f •' THE STAFF 

To help him get going in a hurry he wan- 
> gled the best officers he knew. Slight, short 
Brig. Gen. John B. Montgomery, one of the 
rj Aii Force’s rising young (38) one-stars, 
moved into SAC’s new headquarters at Offutt, 

' For his deputy commander LeMay picked 
- handsome, high-polished Thomas Sarsfleld 
Power, 45, a bold, skillful pilot, and some- 
' thing the Old Man is not—a diplomat and 
' smoother-over. LeMay’s chief of staff, tall, 
soft-spoken Maj. Gen, August Walter Kissner, 
44, is two other things LeMay is not—a West 
Pointer and a man who can do paper work 
and like it. 

..I .III " 

‘ 2 In March 1949, one of LeMay’s B-60’s, 
Lucky Lady II, flew 94 hours and 23,452 miles 

■ nonstop around the world from Carswell Air 
Force Base, Tex. It refueled from B-29 
tankers over the Azores, Dhahran (Saudi 
Arabia), Manila, and Hawaii. 
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Neither the staff nor anybody else fawns— 
for long—around Curt LeMay. His friends 
are few and he works them the hardest. 
“They know how I feel about them,” he once 
explained- “They know I woiddn’t hesitate 
to send them out on a one-way mission if 
it ever became necessary.** For his com¬ 
manders he has one stock warning: “You 
will make some mistakes, and I will back you 
up—iintil you make the same one the second 
time. But don't ever try to fool me. That 
will be your last mistake.’* 

THE AMBITION 

Curt LeMay’s fierce single purpose first 
showed itself back in high school in Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. Boyhood friends recalled that he 
paid girls little attention, preferred to spend 
his leisure building crystal wireless sets or 
prowling through the hills of southern Ohio 
with a gun and a bowie knife, 

Eis one ambition even then was to fly for 
the Army. He tried to make West Point, but 
couldn’t get a congressional appointment. 
So at Ohio State ® he began an alternate route 
to flying. He busied himself in ROTO, grad¬ 
uated (in 1928) to a National Guard summer 
camp with a Reserve commission. In the 
fall he began training as a flying cadet at 
California’s March Field. 

LeMay loved flying (has since logged 7,000 
hours), but he was no comic-strip fly boy. 
Wliile his classmates swooped off for week 
ends in Los Angeles, he often hung back to 
take engines apart, work at machine guns, 
pore over weather charts and navigation 
logarithms. Result: After 7 years in fight¬ 
ers, he was called from Hawaii to fly the first 
of the Army’s flying fortresses because he 
was the rare Army airman who could And his 
way around with a navigator’s sextant and 
chart. From then on bis career was set as a 
big-plane man. 

In World War n he became a legend—a 
brigadier general at 36, a major general 6 
months later. In England, LeMay decided 
that too many of his B-17’s were missing 
enemy targets because they zig-zagged out 
of the way of heavy antiaircraft fire. He 
clamped a cigar in his jaw, led the next raid 
over St. Nazaire, held his plane on course 
up to the bomb drop through murderous 
ack-ack for a grim 7 minutes. Next day he 
issued a flat order: no more evasive action 
on the final bombing run. Plane damage 
went up, but results went up more. 

In the Pacific, where he ran the 300-plane 
B-29 raids against Japan, he suddenly pulled 
the high-tailed bombers down from the 
clouds, took out their guns and gunners, and 
overloaded them with fire bombs to dump on 
Japan from low level. It was a risk that 
could have wrecked an air fleet and a career,. 
but it caught the Japanese off guard, ripped 
Tokyo and three other industrial centers as 
devastatingly (over a period of 10 days) as 
the atom bomb tore up Hiroshima. 

THE AUlLIFr 

Less than 3 years after the peace, when 
everyone else was loosening up their military 
girdles, LeMiay foimd himself running the 
Berlin airlift as chief of United States Air 
Forces in Europe. One day a C-54 pilot at 
Frankfurt felt a heavy hand on his shoulder, 
looked up Into the Old Man’s three stars. 
**Son, I’ll take this load,” said LeMay. “Go 
and ten your dispatcher—and if he lets the 
other end know Tm coming he’U get hen; 
from me.” LeMay flew into Berlin, unloaded, 
then took his place in the take-off waiting 
line for 40 minutes. 

Back in Frankfurt he buzzed for his staff. 
Said he: “Get it fixed. I wiU expect air¬ 
planes to be taking off 5 minutes after they 
have unloaded—by day after tomorrow.” 


8 An Ohio State classmate: Milton Caniff, 
creator of comic-strip Airmen Terry, FUp 
Corkin, Steve Canyon. 


dThree days later he dropped in again.“0. K., 
it’s fixed,” he grunted. “See if you can bet¬ 
ter it,” 

When things eased up in Germany, he, 
relaxed by hunting wild boar in the Black 
Forest and running his own “ham” radio 
transmitter at Wiesbaden. He invited his 
enlisted men to draw all the surplus radio 
equipment they needed to set up their own 
stations, often swapped midnight advice 
with his fellow hams. It was characteristic 
of his attitude toward his men; he never 
would step out of his way to make a public 
show of thoughtfulness, but was willing to 
rustle up radio gear on their behalf, be re¬ 
sponsible for it and sit up late at night tell¬ 
ing them how to use it. . His reasoning: “I 
might want a lot of radio operators some 
day.” 

FLYAWAY DAY 

When SAC moved from a field outside 
Washington to Offutt, next-door Omaha was 
tingling with anticipation of the big armadas 
to come. “What will this mean to Omaha?” 
asked a reporter as LeMay arrived on the 
scepe. “It doesn’t mean a damn thing to 
Omaha, and it doesn’t mean a damn thing 
to me,” he growled. 

Actually, Offutt was to become the nerve 
center; no war planes are based there; the 
armadas and their crews are safely dispersed 
around the world at the other end of private 
telephone lines and powerful short-wave 
radios. 

On the morning of Korea, LeMay didn’t 
wait for the Pentagon to stir. He got on 
the wire with the commanders of his air 
forces: the second, eighth, and fifteenth. 
He ordered in Maj. Gen. Emmett ODon- 
nell, boss of the fifteenth at March Field. 
For 2 days, while SAC was in the dark on 
Washington’s plans, the staff pored over their 
own top-secret intelligence on North Korean 
targets, “Rosie” 0*Donneirs B-29’s were 
loaded with flyaway kits, holding enough 
spare engines and parts to keep them flying 
for 30 days until normal supply lines could 
be set up wherever they might go. 

Within 4 days and 23 hours after LeMay 
got his orders, Rosie’s B-29’s were bombing 
taigets in Korea. LeMay almost worked up 
a pleased smile at this achievement,^ then 
nearly bit through his pipestem when he 
heard that his high bombers had been used, 
as they were never intended to be, in low, 
front-line support. He recognized, of course, 
that in a tight spot a commander had to use 
whatever he had wherever he could. 

ONE HAND TIED BEHIND 

Korea wasn’t really Curt LeMay’s fight 
and it made him as restless as any main- 
eventer during the preliminaries. His Sun¬ 
day punch was tense and ready, hut, like 
a fighter with one hand tied behind him, 
he knew he would probably never be allowed 
to use it until the enemy struck first. 

One thing that most worried LeMay and 
his command was the possibility that their 
outfit could be crippled before it ever got 
orders to strike back, LeMay has a hunch 
that SAG itself offers a more tempting initial 
target for an all-out Russian atomic attack 
on the United States than cities like New 
York and Detroit. That is why he keeps hls^ 
men ever-ready alert,* why all of them 
constantly wear sidearms; why Offutt is 
; fenced in and on the watch for saboteurs 
' and guarded against paratroop surprise; why 
two men have been trained to spring to Le¬ 
May’s side in case of trouble. It Is why, too— 
though they know the decisions of state are 
not theirs to make—that men in SAC often 

*A bad sinus conditioii years ago paralyzed 1 
some of LeMay’s facial muscles, making smil¬ 
ing diflacult and exaggerating his reputation 
for ferocity. He has long used a pipe or t 
cigar to anchor these muscles. 


fidget at the notion that they must first be 
hit before they can hit back. Like most men. 
they prefer peace and life to war and the 
possibility of death, but, more than most 
men, they have had to condition themselves 
to a pessimistic reading of the possibilities of 
peace. 

Guarding themselves and keeping fit Is 
a negative necessity; retaliating against an 
enemy is SAC’s real job. That is why, nearly 
every night, the big B-36’s nose through the 
long twilight of the fifty-fifth parallel, learn¬ 
ing more and more about Russia’s kind of 
weather, and how to get through it, in case 
of war, with their death-spreading weapons. 


Field Day at the Farm of Herbert Bruce 
Thomson, at Forest, Va. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1250 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a speech delivered 
by me on September 9, at the field day on 
the farm of Mr. Herbert Bruce Thomson, 
Forest, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

There have been Just 6 years since World 
War II ended. They may well go down in 
history as the most irresponsible 5 years 
of the great American Republic, and, unless 
we begin thinking straight and acting ac¬ 
cordingly, they may be recorded as the pre¬ 
lude to the downfall of the greatest democ¬ 
racy of all time. 

To think straight and act accordingly from 
this point forward, we would do well to 
analyze the postwar orgy to which we have 
indulged ourselves, for we are about to find 
that the adversaries which now confront us 
are strong and ruthless. 

In these 5 years we have squandered the 
greatest prosperity ever to come to any na¬ 
tion; the Federal Government has collected 
far more taxes than ever before; it has spent 
far more money on purely domestic-civilian 
programs than ever before; it has spent far 
more money abroad than ever before; it has 
spent far more money for defense than ever 
before without achieving preparedness; and 
we have failed to curtail the greatest public 
debt any nation has ever known. In the 
past 20 years our Government has been in 
the black only 2. We have started deficit 
spending again in a large way, and it is 
possible that our Federal budget may not 
be balanced before we go over the precipice of 
financial disaster. 

Before the invasion. Congress was told that 
the South Koreans were well trained, well 
equipped, and well prepared to defend them- 
, selves, and later we were told that we did 
not dare to train them extensively, or give 
,them effective military equipment for fear 
they would attack the North Koreans. 

I We were told that the BOA (Marshall plan) 
expenditures abroad are necessary to con¬ 
tain communism and prevent war, but at 
the same time, we were told by Administra¬ 
tor Hoffman that the great effect of the for¬ 
eign give-away program in Korea provoked 
the Communist Koreans into starting a war 
to hide its benefits. 
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\7e unified our armed services, and Joined 
the United Nations to work us an integrated 
national and International team for peace. 
But, us we sent the marines to the war 
front to do a dirty Job of shock-troop relief 
for our own unified forces under the direc¬ 
tion of the United Nations, we called them 
a bunch of ballyhoo-bedecked policemen. 

Our leaders complained that the high cost 
of defense was depriving socialistic domestic- 
civilian programs of Federal funds, but now 
we are saying we didn’t spend enough for 
dtieiise. 

Plow Inconsistent can national policy be? 

To Hhlft the blame, or conceal it. is a 
natural and inevitable follow-up to irrespon- 
Eibihty. Thus we have what is obvious hos¬ 
tility between the two greatest and most 
vital departments in the executive branch 
of the Government. Who is shifting the 
blame or whose blame is being concealed 
remains to be seen, 

Tlie&e are some of the thlng.s I have In 
mliicl when I say we had better start think¬ 
ing .straight and acting aceordlngly. for I 
a/.sort without fear of contradiction that the 
American democracy—all of the things that 
m.’ke it and all of its bcnefieenci'—stands 
t'-finy in the hour of its greatest peill. If wo 
don’t recognize it it's because we haven’t 
llioir.'ht about it. and if we don’t know it it's 
Ijcrnuoe we haven’t been told about it. If 
haven’t thought about it then our civlll- 
i-illoii is void ol Its vaunted intellect. If we 
arcii’t told about It then our leadership Is 
cnminnlly delinquent. 

We have maneuvered the greatest country, 
the beat form of government, and the finest 
nation of people In the history of the world, 
ini') !i i)()bltioii where they arc fl.scally vul- 
iieiMble Irom within, and perhaps so greatly 
(xtended that they may he militarily vul- 
ntri'’)lc from without. Neither democracy 
nor hecdorn can survive in either the shackles 
of overwhelming debt or the bondage of niili- 
tarv dictatorship. 

Till.-. Ihtii Is a simple plea for the preserva¬ 
tion oi freedom in our homes, in our work, 
and our religion. It is n simple jilea that we 
do what we know has to be done--strip off 
the luxuries ol sociological ventures and po- 
lilical hid.s for v()te.s by spending public 
money. It is a simple plea that we get down 
1o the sweat and the toil of the work that 
is rei, Hired to make this country fiscally sound 
rncl militarily impregnable. 

Here is the .sUu.ition into w'hich we have 
gotten ourrelves-’-the situation w’hich wo 
inirt overcome if we are not to bo over¬ 
come. 

We have only 6 percent of the w'orld’s pop- 
ulatiJii. V/e have assumed the responsibil¬ 
ity for pro])pliig up the economy of half the 
world and delending more than halt tin* 
ri)untries of the w'orld from militnrv attack 
b'’ Comrnunlr.t dictators who control the 
ether half ol the earth. 

There are tremendous re.sponsibllitie.s 
which V.T have arf.umed at a time when our 
nalionr'l debt la more than a quarter of a 
tiillioii dollars—more than any other nation 
ever dared to conceive, much le.ss assuino. 
Our taxe.*} are already approaching confisca¬ 
tory levels, and much greater taxation must 
yet come. 

Cur only hope to meet the responsibilities 
wc have arsumed and to preserve our free 
way of life lies in the capacity of the free- 
pineti')rlse system to produce In muss quanti¬ 
ties those goods, materials, and engines of 
war which are needed under such conditions 
in better quality and greater quantity than 
all of our adversaries combined. And there 
is no reason for us to expect much help 
Irom the nations who arc associated with us, 
for they are more wards than allies. 

Yet. the President and our leaders are still 
insisting upon expansion of socialistic legia- 
latlon—-socialized housing, socialized medi¬ 


cine, socialized farming (the Brannan 
plan)—which, if adopted, will dc.slroy tho 
frcc-cnterprlse system. This iice-entorprlso 
system upon which w-'c depend cannot survive 
ill confiscatory taxe.s or overwhelming debt, 
or state socialism. What happens to free en¬ 
terprise under socialism has been demon¬ 
strated by the British before our very eyes 
in these .same 5 years since World War 11. 

In these 5 years the Federal Government 
has spent approximately $40,000,000,000 for 
strictly domestic-civilian programs, exclublve 
ol the cost oi ilie Interest on the debt, vet- 
eran.s, foreign asst; tance and defense, Since 
1948 domebtic-clviliaii expenditures by tho 
debt-ridden Federal Government increased 
approximately 75 percent, exclusive of iiiler- 
est, veterans, foreign assistance and defense. 
At the .same time, during these 6 years, we 
thought tt wa.s neeeasnry to spend approxi¬ 
mately $100,000.0(10,000 to prop uj) our foreign 
friends economleally. and deiend them and 
ourselves militarily—roughly $35,000,000,- 
000 in foreign assfi.tance and $05,000,000,000 
ill our defeive and in foreign military aid. 

Whether our Communist adversaries will 
continue to weaken us hy iirolonging this 
scries of sideline .satellite wars breaking out 
her<* and there all over the globe, or w'hcthcr 
they will risk committing themselves aiii 
their own resources to an all-out third world 
war. is to be their decision—not ours, Rus¬ 
sia has the timetable—-not us. 

Perhaps there is no sadder commentary on 
the quality ol poatwar Yankee .slircwdnei>.'> .it 
Washington Ihuii the fact that we have al¬ 
lowed OLirbelver, to be maneuvered into the 
shameful position where communistic dic¬ 
tators can call the tunes to whieh the free 
people of Christian democrueies mu.st dance. 

At any rate the end of the sacrlflee.s we 
must makf—In blood, In standurdh ol living, 
and in hard-earned dollars—is not In sight, 
whether we continue hopping thltlier and 
yon to put down sideline wars set off by 
satellites in remote areas, or wliether v;e are 
called upon to exert our supreme rfiort ni 
unotlif’r world coiiflagiatlon. 

We must do everything it takes to defend 
ourselves. Our own delense .should be as 
nearly impregnable ns po.s.sil)lc and should bo 
our first consideration. But, even before we 
started budding our own milltury deleiiscs, 
W'e committed oiir.elves to military dcicn.se 
of virtually indeJcniiible foreign nations. To 
defend ourselvc.s in any clrcumstance.s, i f 
course, is our duty, and to defend the otLc ;. 
in the current circumstances is a responi 
bilily to wdi'ch we have committed ouraeivas. 

These things the Russiun.s know. Appar¬ 
ently they know it better than wc do. And, 
these things the I.'usslami are exploiting. 
They are psp(*'''lally exjdoiting our vulnerahlo 
fi.'eal condition at home, lus Kut-sm la waging 
af.,ain.^t us today a war of economic attrlMon. 
More than her own military might, the Kus- 
b/.uis are probably counting ou tlie tradi- 
tiunul Ainencnn r'ductuiioe to give up lux- 
urie.^ a.s usual, hii^incbs as usual, and politics 
fas usual. In sliort, they want us to beat 
ourspives by our own profligacy. 

r liuve been frequently criticized hy Bomo 
of the New Dealers and Fair Dealers lor vot¬ 
ing with Republicans in the Senate, but I 
tell you now. as 1 have said beloro, the test 
ol my vote in tlie Senate and my actlon.s clae- 
where, now, a.y they have been in the past, 
and as they will be In the future, are deter¬ 
mined by the test of what I believe in my 
conscience to be the best for my country. 
I Bay with all tho sincerity of which I am 
capable that such must be the test to be 
applied to everything by everybody in thUs 
country—in public office or out—lor a long 
time to come if we are to restore the peace 
and freedom for which this Nation was 
founded, and to which it is dedicated. 

llicre is no short cut—there is no easy 
wav: it can’t be postponed—It mufit become 
a part of us lor a long time to come. 


Our Federal expenditure budget this year 
will be between $50,000,000,000 and $76.- 
000.000.000. and it will be higher for years to 
come before it gets lower. Our tax budget 
must approach the expenditure figure us 
nearly as possible, and it, too, will bo higher 
for a long lime before it gets lower. Our 
debt, also, will rise for years to come before 
it gets lower. Add to these the dangers of 
uncontrolled inflation, and the outlook for 
the future is gloomy indeed. As awlul as 
these prospeetB arc, they, of course, cannot 
be compared with the fact that our casualty 
lists may be expected to grow much greater 
before they hecomo smaller. 

Tlu’se are the grim fact.s that wo face but 
have not been told about. Unfortunately, 
the more gruesome part of tho burden wo 
carry must be borne by tho fresh young 
armies, navies and air forces we send abroad. 
It lb not too much to ask the older genera¬ 
tion to roll up its sleeves and east aside its 
luxury and make tho economic sacrifices 
which are necessary to tho preservation of 
the Nation, the form of government, and the 
freedom which were its heritage. 

I do not concede that either democracy, 
or iree enterprise, or any other American 
freedom has run the course of Its usefulness 
in the world. They have been worth fight¬ 
ing tor and winning lor in the past against 
both economic and military challenge, and I 
do not concede that they were any dearer 
to thoife who have fought and won beloro 
than they arc to us today. We shall win 
again, but not until we beirin thinking 
straight through all tho double talk that wo 
hear to tho liard core of tlie problems that 
conlront uh, until we recognize the sacrifices 
we must make; until we seo clearly tho 
course wo must take; and until we act ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In all of these, leadership characterized by 
unselfish niid sell less patriotism Is tho first 
reciulremeiit. We have had it In the past. 
It is not too much to ask now. 


“To Malik” It To Lie 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILLARD E. TYDiNGS 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENA'j'E OP THE UNITED STATES 

T\iv:;day, Srpinnher 12 (hjoislatwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted In 
the Appendix of the Ufcoku an article by 
Devey L. Fleming entitled “ ‘To MaUk,' 
Voice Tells World, Means Violent, Re¬ 
peated Lynig," from the Baltimore Sun 
of August 26, 1950. 

Tiicre being no objection, the article 
was ordered to b? printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

*’To Malik” Voice Tells Wori.d, Mean.s 
Violent. Repeated Lying 
(By Dewey L. Fleming) 

Washington. Augu-st 25.--The new verb 
“to tnalik,” which appears lo have made lls 
debut in print in a Baltimore Sun editorial 
of Augufil 14. has been bouncing over world 
ftlr waves recently in EngllBh and 10 foreign 
languages via the State Department’s Voice 
of America. 

Tlie Voice picked up the word on the day 
after initial publleation and subsequently in 
repcat'^d broadcasts haa sought to explain its 
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ort^fln find meaning and to ImpreiiB Its utili¬ 
tarian value ufxjn all the peoples of the world. 

DEAIVSS FROM DELEGATK NAME 

In the French, Chinese, Hungarian, Oreelc, 
Czechoslovak, Polish, Serbian, Italian. Span¬ 
ish, and Russian languagec—and, of course. 
In English—the Voice has explained that the 
word derives from the name of Jakob Malik, 
Russian delegate and current president of 
the United Nations Security Council, and has 
auoted the definition constructed by the 
Sun: 

•'Malik—verb, Intransitive (nuselan): To 
He repetlUou.sly and violently in the hope of 
overwhelming the obvious truth; especially 
to he In this fashion to obstruct parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings.” 

Certain linguistic dimcultles have attended 
the efTorts tn trnnshite the newly coined word 
into all tongues, but experts of the Voice 
seem to have surmounted all of them and it 
would not be the fault of the Voice If the 
word fails to win a place In world-wldc diplo¬ 
matic vernacular. 

EMBELUSHED I'OR RUSSIANS 

In the Russian tongue the new word comes 
out “snahkovshchina,” and lor the benelit 
of Russian listeners the Voice has embellished 
the Sun’s definition with some additions of 
its own. 

"Mallkovshchlna.” said the Voice in a 
broadcast of August 16. “means an endless 
systcmailcal distortion of facta, remembering 
well that water hollows a stone. The word 
‘mnlikovshchlna’ Is liased on the assumptions 
that repeated mendacious distortions of fact 
finally succeed in obscuring the most obvious 
truths.** 

In Its. French broadcast, niter transmitting 
the .sun's definition, the Voice added a face¬ 
tious footnote to the effect that “Malik" may 
have been the original sijurcc of the expres¬ 
sion “Honl solt qui mullk peiiBe.” 

Ill passing the new word along to the 
Hungaiians. the Voice explained that them 
could be no objection from the philoloulcal 
])oiiit of view to making a verb out ol tlio 
proper iiuiiio “Mullk.” 

“The word ‘galvanization’ derived from the 
name of Oulvaiii,” the explanation con¬ 
tinued. “ ‘pasteurization’ from that of Pas¬ 
teur. 'lynch' from Lynch, and Captain Boy¬ 
cott gave hifi name to the word ‘hoycott.* 

“Alter last week’s pcrformonce.’’ the script 
continued. "Jakob Malik, representative of 
the 'nlorlnus* .Soviet Union at the United 
Nations, seems to deserve Uiat In view of 
hifi activities hi.s h»8t name should he pre¬ 
served for posterity In the form of a verb or 
noun.” 

IN CniNE.SE, ITS DEER IIOICSE 

The Voice gave the word to the ChlneRC, 
too, but pointed out that the Chinese al¬ 
ready had a word meaning the same thing. 
That word, it said wu& "deer horse.” deriv¬ 
ing from the story of Eunuch Chao Kao 
under Ehr Bhlh Huang Ti, who forced his 
puppets among the emperor’s inlntatcrs to 
call a deer a hoise, and then liquidated those 
who would not Ho when the eunuch wanted 
them to. 

"Today, to call a deer a horse has become 
proverbial in Chinese as a ciuaUty belong¬ 
ing to a person who distorts the truth,” the 
Voice added. 

In apjn‘l‘^in|i the Greeks of the new word, 
the Voice said it wovild be glad for the 
Academy of Athens to pass Judgment on it, 
and to the Czechoslovaks It commented: 

"This verb could be, naturally, used In 
various other forms, as—to mallk In, to 
mallk out, to malik under, to mnlik over, but 
the meaning remains in principle the same.” 

In Spanish the new word emerges us mall- 
kear, and Spanish listeners were advised that 
those who attempt to copy Mr. Malik’s be¬ 
havior could be called "inullks, synonym of 
lies and fallacies.” 


Tax Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
on taxes appearing in the September 4 
issue of the Trainman News be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sfnate Unit Is Wall Street Santa 
(By Public Affairs Institute) 

Any tax structure that lays claim to fair¬ 
ness should be related to income and wealth. 
Individuals and businesses should share the 
tax burden on an ability to pay basis. 

Incorporation of the progressive incomo 
tax schedule In our tax laws Is supposed to 
reflect that principle. 

A majority of Members of the Eighty-first 
Congress Senate Finance Committee, h«)W- 
ever, do not share this bellel. An analysis 
of the tax bill reixjrted by this group shows 
that it lays heaviest burdens on those least 
abl<* to nay and actually provides new gra¬ 
tuities fur the few well-to-do IndKiduiils and 
families at the highest Incomo brackets. 

The table In the next column shows, for 
example, that the largest Increase In tax lia¬ 
bility under the Senate bill is levied on the 
lowest Incomo groups. 

This table shows the principle of progres¬ 
sion applied in reverse. For the entire in¬ 
come group earning under $6,000 taxes are 
ralsotl over 2U iierccnt, while for the entire 
Income class earning $6,000 and over the 
bill increases the tax less than 15 percent. 

Look at the individual income classes and 
notice how the percentago rise In tax bears 
heaviest on those in the lowest brackets— 
20.48 percent and then diminishes to an 
8.6 percent increase In the mlUlon-dollur- 
and-over bracket. 

The effect of the Senate bill Is to wine out 
the percentage reductions ol 1045 and 1048 
and restore tax rates close to the highest 
WMUtlmc level of J944, However, the Senate 
bill does not repeal the gratuity made to 
the wealthiest families in lO'lB which per¬ 
mits a hufiband and wile to split their In¬ 
come for tax purpo.'^xTfi. 

The stoiy of Inequltlee, however, does not 
end with the anuly.sls of the tax llabtHties 
schedule. The well-to-do get other special 
coT'.-^ideration.s, 

For example, capital gains, whether from 
a bona lido inveblmcnt, a purely speculative 
venture, or merely as a clock for other in¬ 
come, are taxed at a rate considerably lower 
than the surtax rate on Income'. 

Capital gains in in reality a device for tax 
avoidance and constitutes a major loophole 
in the ti'.x structure benefiting the few who 
derive substantial income from stock invest¬ 
ment. 

Instead of attempting to close the loop¬ 
hole, the committee’s bill now makes It easier 
to get preferential rate treatment for capital 
gains by reducing from 6 months to 3 months 
the period that an asset must be held for 
the gain to be taxed at the 25 percent long¬ 
term rate. 

The committee has made numerous other 
gifts which benefit only a minority of 
wealthy families. 

One amendment under the guise of pre¬ 
venting further concentration of industry 
reduces substantially the tax liability on 
dividends paid out by family corporations. 


Another amendment specifically nullifies 
a United States Supreme Court decision 
which held that a gift of a partnership in¬ 
terest to a member of the family cannot be 
used as a device for tax avoidance. This 
amendment is made retroactive to 1938 and 
since many cases are in litigation will in¬ 
volve constderabie refunds of taxes. 

The tax Avoidance loophooles inserted by 
the committee is by no means exhausted by 
these few illustrations. 

To add Insult to injury the committee has 
announced that its staff Is to study the pos¬ 
sibilities of increasing revenues by means of 
a Federal sales or transactions tax. 

As with wealthy individuals, the commit¬ 
tee’s treatment of corporate Income is also 
marked by considerable leniency. 

The chairman has not only refused to en¬ 
act u corporate excess profits tax but has 
threatened there will be no tax bill at all 
if such a tax is adopted by the Senate. 

Corporate incomo before taxes will be run¬ 
ning In excess of $35,000,000,000 before the 
year is out. The rate will be over three times 
as high as the wartime peak of $10,800,000,000 
In 1944. 

Dividend payments are currently running 
at a rate of over $8,000,000,000, almost double 
1944 and arc rising rapidly. Corjxjrate profits 
retained in company treasuries currently are 
at a rate clohc to $12,000,000,000, also double 
the 1144 rate. 

In the first quarter of this year the profits 
of stockholders in the largest private manu¬ 
facturing corporations was over 21 percent. 
This means that profits were at a rate which 
would return the stockholders* entire in¬ 
vestment In less than 6 years. 

Hie liquid-asset position of corporations 
Is the highest In history. 

By any reasonable standards of compari¬ 
son, profits were phenomenally high and ris¬ 
ing from 1946^8. They are going even 
higher now. 

These profits are c.xcessive and arise in 
large part from the Government’s expendi¬ 
tures for defense. Yet the Senate Finance 
Committee has refused to tap these profits 
to pay for defense. 

Under the committee bill total corporate 
tax liability Is to be raised $1,500,000,000. 
The maximum increase Is under seven per¬ 
centage points In the effective lax rates. And 
it Is by no means certain that corporations 
win make even this relatively small contri¬ 
bution. 

For corporations are to be given ncldltional 
tax rellel In the lorm ol iicceleratcil amortiza¬ 
tion of defense facilltie.s. Many such plants 
built during V/orld War II are still produc¬ 
ing civilian go )d: —a gift to their owners 
from Uncle Sam. 

Corporations will also recoup some of these 
extra taxes from the extension of the period 
over which a loss may be carried against in¬ 
come in the preceding period. 

The committee report acknowledges that 
some revenue loss is involved In this amend¬ 
ment. "The amount (is) Uncertain and 
will depend upon futuie business condi¬ 
tions.” 

This bill 1.S a bad tax bill. It is grossly 
inequitable and will further shift the burden 
uf taxation on those least able to bcor It. 


Tax liabiUtij 
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Resignation of Morris Shenker From Dem¬ 
ocratic National Finance Committee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Scptc7nl>er 12 deqislative day of 
Thursday. July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable controversy over the 
question of the disgraceful new appoint¬ 
ment to the Democratic National Fi¬ 
nance Committee. I have contended 
that no individual connected as an at¬ 
torney, or in any other capacity, tem¬ 
porary or permanent, with a racing wire 
service or any similar activity^ should 
hold a political post of any party. 

But I do not want to take the valuable 
time of the Senate, particularly today 
when it is debating this very important 
anti-Communist legislation, and so I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
ill the Congressional Record, the text of 
a supplementary statement which I have 
prepared. 

There being no objection, Mr. Wiley’.s 
.statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Wiley Says Shenker Resignation “Does Not 

CI.OSE Book on This DisGRArETui. Epi- 

sode“: Expres.ses Regret Crime CommitthE 

Will Not Probe 

The latest nows reports that Morris Shenk¬ 
er, St. Louis uttornoy. Is resigning from the 
Democratic Finance Committee taeeau.se of 
an allegedly crowded legal schedule. This 
sudden turn of events is another one ol those 
“coincidences” that seem to dog the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Whatever the real reason 
(which it will never admit) the Democratic 
Party may feel assured that thl.s will not 
close the book on this disgraceful episode. 
The minds of the American people cannot so 
easily forget nor forgive this outrageous up- 
})ointmcnt. 

The Democratic bosses of Kansas Oily and 
Washington consistently underestimate tlie 
intelligence, memory, and decency oi the 
American people. 

XEFAUVEH WAS RIGHT IN URGING RESIGNATION 

I am sure that the American people read 
with deep interest and support the previous 
statement of the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 
the Junior Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Ke- 
fauverJ to the effect that Shenker should 
resign from the appointment. From the 
very moment the news of the appointment 
came out, there was a feeling along all seg¬ 


ments of American society, regardless of po¬ 
litical party, that It was a brazen act to ap¬ 
point any individual remotely connected 
even In the slightest way with the forces of 
interstate gambling. 

KEFAUVER WAS WRONG IN REJECTING PROBE OP 
SHENKER 

I am indeed sorry, however, that Chairman 
Kepauver did not feel that this shocking 
episode merited an Investigation by the 
Crime Committee. Apparently It is all right 
to investigate the racing wire service, but 
It is not all right to investigate individuals 
legally associated with the service, who have 
high-up political conuecllons. To my mind, 
high-up political connections are the most 
sinister aspect of the whole situation. 

Chairman Kepauver felt that the situation 
apparently was foul and malodorous, but 
not loul enough for the Grime Committee to 
Investigate. I am sorry, but 1 disagree with 
him completely. 

With regard to Sheiiker‘s telegram, I may 
pay that as lormcr chairman ol the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, as an attorney lor 
over 30 years and us a former district attor¬ 
ney, I naturally respect the rights of Ameri¬ 
can attorneys. I respect the privacy of at¬ 
torney-el lent relatioiLships. But at the 
same time, I am sworn to protect and defend 
tlie Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and 1 do not believe that any indl- 
vidiinj could leinaln silent or Inactive in the 
face of Ihlb terrible situation. 

bhenker’s pious i‘i.fadings do NOT excuse 

SITUATION 

Yes, it 1.S tlie right of an American attorney 
to del end whomever he pleases. Yes, It is 
quite obvious that there niu.st be Individuals 
to deiend persons accused ol crime, and in 
legal history some of the finest attorneys in 
Aniortca have indeed repre.sented surii indi¬ 
viduals. However, I do not believe that it is 
the right ot any attorney to wrap about him- 
seli the Hag and the Constitution and pious¬ 
ly plead that he has the right to simultane¬ 
ously represent racing Interests and also serve 
on a political committee. 

Let us dtscin-.s, howi ver, the principle in¬ 
volved; not personalities or Individuals. 1 
am spiaking for the principle of clean gov¬ 
ernment and clean politics. 1 dou’<t want 
civic .students in Anieticaii schools to read 
that the way to become a member of n pai* v 
linniice committee is to represent gambh ig 
interests. 

RACING WIRE HISTORY IS I.ONC DLOOD BAT if 

'J’he able chairman ol the Crime Commit¬ 
tee has often stated that tlie racing wire 
service is a key to Inter.state gambling. Il¬ 
legal horse betting approaches u total often 
e-stimated us high us five to eight billion dol¬ 
lars a year. The whole history of the racing 
wire service from the days of James Regan, 
b'.'inre and alter, is a story of blood baths, 
killings, corruption, extortions, beatings, and 
every other sort of foul play. The raring 
wire service is right now being iiivestlgnl.ed 
by the Senate Crime Committee. Shortly the 
committee will leave for open hearings in 
Kansas City and St. Louis to explore It fur¬ 
ther. How, then, could any American con¬ 
done. forget, or forgive the apointment ol an 
Individual who reprc.sents one section of the 
racing wire .service—Pioneer News Service of 
St. Louis. 

THIS REPRE.CENTS PENDFRGAST PATTERN 

There are larger implications tp this situa¬ 
tion, The great State of Missouri Is, un¬ 
fortunately, the home of the vicious Pender- 
gast philosophy. A St. Louis attorney seek¬ 
ing parole of gang.sters Is entertained at the 
White House. Another St. Louis attorney 
(Shenker) receives a high political appoint¬ 
ment. This is a part of the w'hole historical 
pattern of Pendergustlsm. 

The most obvious fact Is that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has. to say the least—^and take 
the most charitable Interpretation—been 
careless about Its associations, or, at the 
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worst, that It has intentionally adopted a 
policy of associating itself with individuals 
who do not command the respect of the aver¬ 
age American. The same party which cod¬ 
dled the Pi’cssmans, the Hisses, and other 
indivldunls with alien political associations 
also coddles individuals associated, albeit lu 
an entirely legal WTiy, with sinister subrosa 
Interests. This is, as I said yesterday, symp¬ 
tomatic of a decline in moral standards, a 
breakdown In moral values on the part of a 
political party. These are not Just my con¬ 
clusions. taut the conclusions which come 
from the very facts In this matter. It is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that decent segments of 
the Democratic Party quickly rushed to get 
rid of tills individual. 

Decent. Democrats like decent Republicans, 
have no stomach for a situation which is ripe 
for political favoritism to Illegal interests. 
W’e all know that gambling Interests have 
contributed fabulous sums to political cam¬ 
paigns m the past. 

NEWS FACTS ADOUT SHENKER 

Lastly, so ns to keep the record straight, 
may I quote irom a Washington Post story 
by Chalmers Roberts in the Sunday, Sep¬ 
tember 10 issue. This story which preceded 
my initial statement shows the lacts about 
Mr. Shenker ■ lacts carried by the great news 
services of America: 

“NAMING OF OAMDl-ERS' l AWYER BY DEMOCRATS 
STARTS TROUBLE 

“The Democratic National Committee has 
Just made itself a peck of political trouble 
by naming to its finance committee a St. 
Louis attorney who represents some of the 
country's biggcfit gambling figures, 

“The man is Morris A. Shenker. He has 
appeared here before the Senate Crime lii- 
vi'stigating Committee and before the Senate 
Commerce Committee with St. Louis betting 
eommlssioiier James J. Carroll, with William 
P. Brown, chief owner ol the Pioneer race 
news wire, with Brown’s partner, William 
Molasky, who contributed $2,000 to Missourl’vS 
Oovernor Forrest Smith's 1948 campaign, and 
he has been on hand sevenil other times as 
an Interested spectator 

“Only yesterday, the Associated Pre.^s re¬ 
ported he was in Jefferson City, the Missouri 
capital, representing Jour St. Louis men in¬ 
dicted along with Western Union officials for 
conspiracy to violate gambling laws in New 
Jersey by accejiting telegraphed horse race 
bets. Shenker lust his effort to prevent their 
extradition.” 


Democratic Functionii of Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 12 dcgislalivc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rkcoiid an editorial 
entitled “Democratic Functions of La¬ 
bor,” published In the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Re'dster-Guard of September 4, 1950. 
This is a very sound account of the labor 
movement in the United States. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Democratic Functions of Labor 
More than 16.000,000 men and women to¬ 
day are members of labor unions In the 
United States. (Some claim the figure Is 
actually more than 20,000,000 but 16,000,000 
is the number which is officially accredited 
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and accepted.) Organ)'/ed labor In the 
United Stutes Is almost as old ns the Nation 
ItiicH. It is not. as many seem to believe, 
a relatively new and startlinti; phenf)menon. 
The hist 20 years have merely been the years 
of {.greatest growth and power. 

Associations uf free workingmen have ex- 
If-itcd nearly 150 yearn. In tiie Ijeginning 
they v^ero entirely local and limit,od to ii 
very lew of the more skilled triider-; and 
c^’aits. But as e.arly ns 1027, the lailurc of a 
cerpenterfi' fUriko in PhiIa(J<'lpijia led to the 
form.Mtjon oj the Mechanics’ Union of Trade 
Astociatiuns, and it grew to have conslcler- 
tii.Ie powei, economic and political In 

lU ;nv n 

Ti!c t;e])ve..r l( n of 1037 had a dl-sastronn ef- 
Iret on tins eaily movement toward broad ur- 
grt:n?;i)tion. In those days, the courts in 
runjiV Htiiter. interpreted strikes us a lorm of 
conspiracy against propi'rty. The niove- 
mrni war, undoubtedly retarded by the open- 
Ini- of nev/ Imntien;, the call ol opporUint- 
1a\. in the West. The labor movement re- 
c'vUeU lis {.Tciitest impulse in the period of 
industrial expansit'U which lollowed the Civil 
War 

A National Labor Union was .'itiempleel in 
1RG6, and in 1889 came the Noble Order ol 
the Knights ol Labor (a sort uf combination 
lodge uiid one big union plan). Thi-' order 
raiue to have 700,000 members by in«f), but 
its Influeneo waned alter tlie bloody Ilay- 
niurkel riota In Chicago during Unit year. 
The American Federation of Labor W'hlcli 
WHS lonnded In 1081 at Plttshiirgii ns the 
Federation of Organized Tr.ades and Labbr 
Uiuons of the United States and Canada 
moveil In to take its plact*. Sam Oomprrs, 
the elgar maker, was one of the lounders. 
In 1885 he became president of the A^'L and 
held that oilice until his death In 1924. 

The great railroad brotherhoods date from 
thin period, although most of them have re¬ 
mained Independent on the theory that they 
could tight their battles alone, theirs being 
iilghly speelaliS'.ed trades. In our times, we 
have seen the development of the CTO which 
is based on the theory that In many Indus- 
tiKf. unions must be “horizontal” or Indus- 
try-w'ide Instead of by crafts, as in AFL. 

Today organized labor mubt be accepted as 
one of tile most Important facts ol Ameri¬ 
can life. Alter more than 100 ye.ir.^ (4 con¬ 
tinuous and sianetlmes bloody struggle, the 
right to organlZs‘ and the right to bargain 
colleetivclv lor wages and hours and pensions 
and pilvlleges has become law of the land, 
buL we have not yet found any veiy flll- 
er’iit or orderly process for the adjiutinont 
ni Inclustiial di.^piUcs. It is a fvuUe tiu- 
li.in 1o say: 

“Peace will come only when labor and 
mnnai^cmeut realize that their inierests jue 
c'sentlally mutual and not antagonisltc.” 

'I’h^re are many v/ho fear that labor will 
not be content with anything less than con¬ 
trol uf government and control of industry. 
7’liere are some labor leaders who are ob¬ 
viously power mad. Such a dictatorship as 
that of John I*. Lowds over 600,800 coal miners 
is not healthy, even lor the labor movement. 
Those labor leaders who set political goals 
ahead of the progress and welfare id the 
members violate the principle.^} set down by 
the Ktaiesmanlike Gompors who preached as 
long as he lived that labor's political power 
ehould be used only to achieve Its rights, not 
for purely political gains. 

(The troubles labor Is having today with 
its Communist Inliltrators and its crackpots 
arc lUJt at all nevv'. Throughout its hlsiory, 
the labor movement has always been hef-tl 
by schemers and theori.sts seeking to divert 
it from its major alms). 

It has oceurred to us on Labor Day that a 
unicw of labor history In the United Ltni.es 
might be helpful, because to cur mind this 
history menrs jurt one thing—organization 
of working men to bargain lor their right.s is 
easentlallv a democratic function Labor 
leaders wlio use ezrristic tactics cit,.n forget 


this. Those few employers who still do not 
recognize It as a natural and Inevitable 
process for free men are forgetting some¬ 
thing that is part of the Inheritance of every 
American—his right to speak up, his right to 
choose his representatives, his right to claim 
as rights many benefits which otherwise 
take the character of “largc.ssc" or‘a form of 
charity. 

Perhaps the greatest service the labor 
muons have rendered this Nation Is what 
they have achieved for the self-respect of the 
jnMii who works for wages. Union members 
ov.'4' it to themselves and to the Nation to 
kcf’p their unions truly democratic. In spite 
ol any fuult.s which may he in unions the 
re.^t of us ('we it to ourselves and to the 
Nation to understand their ensentlal mean¬ 
ing tf> lilt' 10.000,000 Amerlenns who use this 
means of expressing and asserting their 
rights. 


The Sunken Battleship “Arizona” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article that 
appeared in a recent edition of the Den¬ 
ver Kiwanian. 

It is an interesting report by a mem¬ 
ber of the Denver Kiwanis Club who had 
visited in Honolulu and wa.s impressed 
with the sipdit of the partly sunken 
battlo.ship Arir:o7ia m Pearl Harbor. 

I feel certain Members of Congress will 
be interested in knowing that lliruuf’,li 
the efforts of this visitor Ihv? flag again 
flies daily over the Arizona as a perma¬ 
nent memorial to the 1,032 American 
boys whose bodies remain buried in the 
sunken hulk of the battleship. 

There beinf’ no ebj^xiion, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

REiViEMBEn THE “Maine”, I’orult the 
“Arizona”—Uniteo States Sllei’s 

On February 17, 1950, Denver Kiwanian 
Bill Wafer went on a Right-seeing cruise of 
Pearl Harbor. The sunken battleship Ari- 
zoixa, the unmarked tomb of 1.U92 American 
boys, was pointed out tu him. ami from then 
until the day ho lelt Hawaii, February 25, 
he worked, cajoled, and threatened in his 
efforts to remove the stigma of the unmarked 
tomb. Ke went to the Governor, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Corps, and he was met 
with: “• • • It is forbidden to fly the 

American Flag over a sunken battleship.” 
So he went to that citadel of builders—his 
Kiwanis Club in Honolulu—and said, “There 
is a monument In Havana, a memorial for 
the boys on the battleship Maine * * • 

acioss the road from the Maine monument 
stands a trlbrte honoring four Cuban boy.s 
killed In Spain. This Is a llfe-stze memorial 
clone in marble nt a cost of one-half million 
doliars—to mention but two of many 
throughout the world. I know my Kiwanis 
club in Denver wdll help m". and I want your 
help to get n mcnioiinl for these lads of the 
ArUmia “ Bill stayed after the meeting, and 
two members of the club wgre selected to call 
on the Nnvy the followdng day. 

On March 7. 1960, Just 17 clays after Bill 
began hts fighting campaign for a memo- 
rail-the ILig Lew again over the sunken 


U. S. S. Arizona.. Here are excerpts from an 
article that appeared In one of Honolulu's 
newspapers that day: 

“The American flag for which they died 
flies again over 1,092 U, S. S. Arizona crew¬ 
men, trapped In the scared and mortally 
wounded battleship in the opening hour of 
World War II • * *. 

“Yesterday was the first time a flag has 
flown over the Arizona since 9 a. m. of tnat 
day of Infamy when she crumpled and sank 
in the shallow water oil Ford Island. That 
was just 8 years and 4 months ago yester¬ 
day * ♦ ♦ Only the barettes v/hkh 

sentcf] her gun turrets and the rust-ruhud 
suiierstructure protrude today from the Wcitcr 
tomh of the battleship. 

“Underneath the shredded deck He the re¬ 
mains ol 1,092 Nnvy men who never leiHy 
knew why they died. It was In their mern- 
u^y Uiat Ihe 20-by-30-foot Hag was hoisLed 
yekterday atop a 60-fuot silver flagpole, weld¬ 
ed to the armored trunk of the nildi.liip 
6Li])crEtrurture. 

“The sun shone brightly, the sky was elenr. 
and the waves lapped easily during the 4- 
nilnnle ceremony nttended by Go<'ernor 
Staiiiback, H iwiiii’s Navy and M.'oine chiefs, 
and fi handful of newsmen. 

“A color guard of marine.? In dress bUioa. 
and sailors in ncatly-prc.ssed W'hile.i came to 
aUcnLlon as Admiral Art’mr W. Kudfoid, Pa- 
eifjc Fleet commander, nUpped aboard the 
oranre-stidned hulk. 

“He spoke just 32 words: ‘We are here this 
morning,* he said, ‘to do honor to the Ari~ 
zona and her {.plondld crew, so many of 
whom nre still wilh their ship. 

“ ‘Prom today on. the Arizona will again 
fly ( ur country’s flag Just as proudly ns she 
did on the morning ol December 7, 1941. I 
am sure the Arizona's crew will know and 
appreciate what we arc doing.’ 

“Ccipl. E. B. Harp, the Pacific Fleet chep- 
l.ain, then offered a short prayer. ‘May our 
eflortb,’ he asked, ‘now be viewed as a solemn 
covenant with our fallen comradcR—a cove¬ 
nant to complete the tasks which wnll helji 
shape a better world for tomorrow.' Hr 
prayed tliai ‘Uie flag we are about to raise 
will ever stand ns a symbol of oui devoticju 
to Ihube virtues which have made our Naliuii 
great ’ 

“The ceremony was over. The Governor 
and 10 whtte-clad admirals loft the Arizona. 

“From too ay on, a color guard will go out 
by boat each morning and at sundown to 
raise and lower the flag over the permanent 
tomb of one-third of ail Pearl Iliiibur Day 
victims.” 

At our Wednesday’s meeting, as part of 
our Armed Services Day observance, past 
president Col. Floyd Pool recounted thctc 
ieits to us while Bill Wafer sat In humble 
silence at our head table. As Floyd finished, 
every man in tbe room was on his feet and 
the burst of applause told Bill how we lelt. 
What did Bill do? In a voice which he 
couldn’t quite keep steady he said, “Will you 
all stand a bit in silent prayer for those kids, 
and when you’re praying say, ‘Kids, on this 
day we’ll remember you from now on.’ “ And 
as we sat down there wasn’t a dry eye In the 
room I 


How the Public Was Deluded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OREGON 

IN THE SENAIT; OP THE UMTED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. PrG.sidcnt, I ask 
uuanimou.s coAtent to have priiited in 
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the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “How the Public Was Deluded,” 
by Editorial Research Reports, pub¬ 
lished in the Portland Oregonian of 
August 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows : 

How THE Public Was Deluded 
(By Editorial Research Reports) 

Given 4 or 5 months’ more training, Amer¬ 
ican ground troops throughout the world will 
be able to take on anybody, any time, any¬ 
where (Oen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff, November 3, 1949). 

The reduced budget of $13,645,000,000 for 
the armed services offers an adequacy of de¬ 
fense for any situation that may arise in the 
next 2 years (Secretary Johnson, January 10, 
1950). 

If South Korea were Invaded, our attitude 
would be that South Korea would be able to 
resist (Secretary of State Acheson, January 
12 ). 

The defenses of the United Stales are In 
better shape than they have ever been when 
the country was not at war (President Tru¬ 
man. March 2). 

The situation Is now not nearly as bad 
ns In the first half of 1946 (President Tru¬ 
man. May 4). 

The basic reason I have for concluding 
that there will not be a war soon is because 
01 the changed nature of war (General Mac- 
Arthur, May 26), 

The world is closer to peace now than it 
has been in the last 5 years (President Tru- 
miin, June 1). 

As you establish here a whole.some society 
of steadily expanding well-being, you will set 
up u peaceful influence which will disinte¬ 
grate the hold of Soviet communism on your 
fellows to the north and irresistibly draw 
them into unity with you (John Poster 
Dulles to Korean Assembly, June 10). 

If we can hold out lor a month, the w’orst 
will be over (Gen. Chung I. Kwuii, South 
Korean chief of staff, June 28). 

The morale of North Korean troops is re¬ 
ported deteriorating under the continued 
pressure of United States air attacks (Mac- 
Art bur headquarters, July 11). 

It is not hopeless, like Bataan, but it takes 
time. * * * You haven’t got a catastro¬ 

phe staring you hi the face (Army General 
Staff spokesman. July 14). 

An extensive bridgehead will be held (Gen¬ 
eral Col Mils, July 15), 

The enemy has had his great chance, but 
failed to exploit it (General MacArthur, July 
20 ). 

We aren't going to give up one more inch. 
We are going to stand and fight. There is no 
thought In the minds of anybody in this 
Army that there is a chance—cvcn if wc were 
so disposed—that there could possibly be a 
Dunquerque (Geii. Walton E. Walker, July 
29). 

We had hell kicked out of us this morning 
(General Walker, July 31). 

United States Race Bias Cost Is Put at 
Billions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 72 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


In the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “United States Race Bias 
Cost Is Put at Billions,” written by Ed¬ 
mond J. Bartness, and published in the 
New York Times on September 8,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Race Bias Cost Is Put at 
Billions—Indubtkialist Tells the Urban 
League Prejudice Is Drain on National 
Budget, Vigor 

(By Edmond J. Bartnctt) 

Grand Rapids, Mich., September 7. —In¬ 
tolerance and prejudice are "highly expensive 
inclulgences,” costing the American people 
"bllliuns of dollars annually,” Dwight R. G. 
Palmer, president of the Gcnferal Cable 
Corp., declared here tonight. 

Mr. Palmer, a member of the President's 
CommliU-e on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Services, said that 
"ordinary national self-1 iitereat demands 
that all our human resources be made avail¬ 
able without delay or Inhibitions.” 

His remarks were made in nn address as 
he received the 1950 Two Friends Award of 
the National Urban League at its fortieth 
anniversary convention here. The award is 
made annually to a Negro and a white who 
have cooperated In an "outstanding instance 
of interracial teamwork for the good of the 
American community.” 

Thu Negro award went to John H. Sengs- 
tacke. editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Defender. He served on the seven-man 
President's committee with Mr. Palmer, 
111 a message to the convention, President 
Truman said "tlic v/ork of this committee 
will bear fruit for years to come.” 

points to job OPENING.S 
Mr. Palmer, a member of tho Urban 
League's Commerce and Industry Council, 
noted that more and more bUBlness con¬ 
cerns were opening Jobs to Negroes. That, 
he said, was Important to the American 
economy as a whole. 

"The companies which have opened wide 
their doors to Job-seekers, and thereafter to 
promotion on sheer merit, without iciercnco 
to race or creed, enjoy a distinct advantage 
over competitors still hamstrung by pr^'jc- 
clicc," he asserted. 

In the first place, he said, it means Ihc.b 
America is beginning to tap a great reservoir 
ol "talents and energies tliut otherwise would 
have remained inert.” Prejudice, he declared, 
represents "a fearful drain on our national 
budget and a fearful strain on our national 
vigor," 

Secondly, he declared, when the blocks to 
work, education, promotion, and equal op- 
jjortunlty are removed, more people will be 
aided in nn escape from slums and poverty, 
where (iLsease and crime are bred. 

DENUNCIATION MADE 

Mr. Palmer, last year’s winner of the 
American Brotherhood Award of the Na¬ 
tional Conlcrrncc of Christians and Jews, 
denounced industries, labor unions, and 
technical schools that refuse to utilize the 
talents of 15,000,000 Negroes and 5,000,000 
Jews. He accused them of "sabotaging tho 
military might and committing u crime 
against the security of the United States," 
Mr. Seiigstacke sold the success of the 
President’s committee "demonstrates again 
the moral courage of our Nation to acknowl¬ 
edge our frailties and to have enough com¬ 
mon sense to tackle them. The integration 
of our Armed Forces was not only pertinent 
becnu.se It reinforced and buttressed our de¬ 
fense but it gave virility to the moral fiber of 
our Nation." 

Winners of the annual Thalhelmer award 
for essays on vocational guidance were an¬ 
nounced tonight. First prize of $100 went 


to Edward Smith, of Hope. Ark., and second 
prize of $75 was w’on by Miss Jerolyn John¬ 
son, of Corona, Queens, a sophomore at Mor¬ 
gan Slate College, Baltimore. 


Irresponsible Years 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled “Irre¬ 
sponsible Years,” published in the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star of September 12, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

"Irresponsible Years" 

In his talk at Forest, Vu., Saturday, Sena- 
ator Byrd said that the period since the end 
of World War II ‘‘may well go down in his¬ 
tory us the most IrrcHpoiiHiblc 5 years of tho 
great American Republic." 

Tiio Virginia Senator offered a certain 
documtniatloii in support of his contention, 
and, though it will not be accepted in all of 
It.s particulars by all people, there are cer¬ 
tain things that cannot be denied. One of 
these is that, after spending $60,000,000,000 
lor nallonal defense over tho past 5 years, 
we now find ourselves in a war, and a minor 
war at that, lor which we are not effectively 
prepared. To say this, ol course, is not to 
tell the whole story. The Korean war is not 
the kind of war in which we can effectively 
use our B 3f)’s and our atom bombs, into 
which much money ha.s gone. Perhaps these 
weapons, in an all-out war. would more than 
JusUfy the expense of producing them, but 
the lact remains that, alter spending $60,- 
000.000.000, we are barely able to hold our 
own in Korea and probably could not flght 
at all in other places where the Communists 
may elect to move. And in view ol this, 
Senator Byrd was on solid ground in saying 
that "we have maneuvered tho greatest 
country, the be.st form of government, and 
the finest Nation of people In the history of 
the world into a poKltion where they are 
fiscally vulnerable from within, and perliapa 
BO greatly extended that they may be mili¬ 
tarily vulnerable from without.” 

We cannot relive the past 5 years, however; 
the time and opportunities lost cannot 
be retrieved. What wo can do is to recognize 
tliat this Nation is "in the hour of its great¬ 
est i>€rll," and resolve to do what can bo 
done and what has to be done If we are to 
survive. 

We can heed what Senator Byrd describes 
as a simple plea that we do what we know 
has to be done—"strip off the luxuries of 
sociological ventures and political bids for 
votes by spending public money, and get 
down to the sweat and toil of tho work tlial 
Is required to make this country fiscally 
sound and militarily lmr)regnfiblc." 

Taking note of criticisms that ho has some¬ 
times voted with the Republicans in tho 
Senate, Senator Byrd said he has set this 
standard for himself: "My votes in tho Sen¬ 
ate and my actions elsewhere, now. as they 
have been in the past, and as they will be in 
tho future, are determined by the test of 
what I believe in my conscience to bo the 
host for my country." 

That is an excellent standard, one to which 
fill of us should adhere. 
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Why Were We Deceived? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF ITIE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 

Thursday, July 20), 1050 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appt^iidix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Why Wore We Deceived,” pub¬ 
lished in the Portland OreRonian of Au¬ 
gust 12. 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Why Wetic We Decoved? 

Ill other coluiims on this page are printed 
some trom high povcrnnientiil and 

milllitry offlclals jirlor to and alter the open¬ 
ing oi the Korean war. Perhapa they will 
help to explain why the public wiiB so com- 
jiletely In the dark about our lack of military 
n'uchiiers. Putting It plainly, the people were 
deceived. 

Primal y rpsjionBibllity for this deception 
lies v/lth the Truman administration. The 
PreBlcient repeatedly usaured us ot the ade¬ 
quacy of our deienses, and the prospect lor 
peace. Secretary ol Defense Louis Johnson 
made It even more Btrong—and the boodled 
jieojilc applauded him for elashing military 
expenditures. John Foster Dulles, the Re- 
imbllCHii lorelcn expert, added his reassur- 
Ing voice. The generals have played along. 

These statements which now astound us 
were tossed out with the abandon of coii- 
lirmed optimists. On what wore they bused? 
That is the question lor which the people 
must now require uii answer—and without 
dissembling. Why, in a free country with 
elective Bovernmeiit resiionslble to the voters, 
have tlie olTlclals In wJioni we placed the 
higliefjt conlidencu dU|ied us—and perhaps 
theniselvefa? 


Address by Hon. Brien McMahon, of 
Connecticut, Before Order of the Sons 
of Italy, West Haven, Conn. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BRIEN McMahon 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP IRE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAKON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an address dclivo'Td by 
me on Sunday. August 27. 1950, before 
the Order of the Sons of Italy at West 
Raven, Conn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Friends and fellow members of the Sons 
of Italy: 

Thank you—thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the high honor you have done 
me. This Is one of the hoppleBt hours of 
my life. In making me an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the Sons of Italy you have given me 
great pride. You have given me also a 
special responsibility—acting and working 
In keeping with the Ideals and achievements 
of the Sons of Italy. 


This responsibility will not be easy to dis¬ 
charge. The Sons of Italy has a tradition 
of great work on behalf of a great cause— 
bringing Italy and our own Nation ever more 
closely together. Tonight, my friends, and 
that friend of all lovers of freedom—the 
Vice President of the United States—honors 
us with his presence. With us also are dis¬ 
tinguished Americana from all walks of life. 
Their attendance is proof of the esteem our 
Nation bears toward this great nrganlziition. 
The esteem is lully merited. No group has 
v/orked harder, or more successlully, in knlt- 
1iii{i more tiKwUy toj;ethcr the community of 
frecdorn-lovliig peoples. 

A gathering such as this would be Impos¬ 
sible in the Soviet Union. In this hall are 
members of both political parties. This au¬ 
dience has assembled ol its own free will, 
and not at the dictate ol any official. No 
j)ropiigundiF,t In charge of “spontaneous dem¬ 
onstrations” h.'is forced you to conic—nor h.Ms 
anyone compel led you to honor me with this 
award. 11 you hud stayed home, you would 
not have run the risk of losing your job— 
or else getting a new Job in a concentration 
camp. You may applaud or not as you 
choose. Y'ou may leave hero saying whnt 
you plca.se. No one has told me wliat to say. 
No censor has passed on my manuscript. No 
secret policeman sits in this audience and 
furtively transcribes my words. 

Slalia could never understand—nor tol¬ 
erate—a meeting ol this kind. Nor c<iuld 
Stalin understand or tolerate an organiza¬ 
tion such as the Sons ol Italy. He could 
never realize that the Sons of Italy demon¬ 
strates its loyalty to America by enrlchin.ij 
our Nation with the tradUloiis of its fore¬ 
fathers. Its members have an abiding alTec- 
tion lor the country which is their nnccbtral 
homeland. It is good that this Is so. I can 
Ihinl; of nothing more unnatural or unwise 
than that Americans should rudely sever the 
nffectloiml cord which tics them to the an¬ 
cient soil from whence their lathers came. 

Our national glory consists of diversity 
within the framework of unity. Differing 
natloiuil foods, folk songs, and customs— 
these are what give America Its peculiar 
characteristics. Its unique flavor. In our 
Nation, these diverse traditions blend Into a 
harmonious whole that is greater than the 
sum of its parts. Today, the United States 
and Italy liiid themselves partners In a com¬ 
mon cause. This cause is the same cause 
for which the men of the United Nations 
now fight—and die—in Korea. There are 
those who claim they do not know why we 
are fighting in Korea. All our history tells 
us the an.swer—we are lighting for the samo 
Ideals we fought for at Trenton and at 
Gettysburg and In Argonne Forest. We are 
warriors In the age-old fight of freedom 
against tyranny. 

They now work together, the United 
States and Italy, for a decent world, n world 
of peace with justice. This joint enterprise 
Is a partnership ot equals. A lew people arc 
Inclined to forget this. They look at rich 
America and impoverished Italy: they total 
the dollars we have sent In the form of Mar¬ 
shall aid; they count the guns wc have 
shipped to the outpost of freedom in the 
Adriatic and they wrongly conclude that we 
bear the brunt of the load. 

It is true that our Nation is blessed with 
unrivaled resources; our farms and factories 
were not desolated by war. Italy has com¬ 
paratively meager resources. Its true wealth 
resides in the spirit and determination of its 
people. Italy was ravished by 6 years of 
warfare. So it is just and inevitable that In 
today's partnership we should supply the 
bulk of material goods. 

But it is grossly misleading to measure the 
mutual contributions to our Joint undertak¬ 
ing only in physical terms. America's debt 
to Italy can never be completely repaid. 
Italian genius has left its indelible mark on 
western civilization. In art and sculpture, 
111 music and architecture, in the advance¬ 


ment and science of learning, no nation has 
given the world more than Italy. It has 
been said that it would be impossible to 
record the 10 greatest men of all history 
without listing at least 3 of Italian blood. 
Christopher Columbus, Michelangelo, Da 
Vinci, Galileo, Dante—the names of the.se 
giants will live on to the last syllable of 
recorded time. The Italians have been the 
great colonizers of the world—bringing to 
far-off regions that amalgam of reverence for 
the pa.st and an open mind toward the future 
that makes up the spirit ol Italy. The Italian 
spirit huB spread over the world in a way 
the Kremlin never can—not by tanks and 
filth columnists but by the invincible force 
of Italian culture. I need not dw^cll on what 
Italians have contributed to America. It Is a 
proud and impressive tale, known to all of 
you. 

My own work In the field of atomic energy 
has brought me first-hand knowledge of one 
Bl;^nnl contribution. I am thinking of Dr. 
Enrico Fermi—Nobel prize winner and one of 
the world's most dlstlngukhpd physicists. 
To Dr. Fermi belongs credit for some of the 
most Important discoveries ever made in 
science. In fact, without his genius, the 
riddle of the atom might yet be unsolved. 
Ho was in chaige of the atomic-energy proj¬ 
ect at the University of CUicago in Decem¬ 
ber of 1042, and he supervised the first con¬ 
trolled nuclear chain reactions that heralded 
the beginning of the atomic age. Through¬ 
out the war he worked unstintingly to help 
make atomic energy the shield of our liber¬ 
ties. It Is impossible to measure how much 
Dr. Fermi’s discoveries have meant to our 
freedom and security and the world’s hopes 
for the future. 

At the end of the wnr there were a fev; 
who said that Italy was through. They said 
It could never recover from yenn of rapine 
and unparalleled destruction. These men of 
little faith had statistics on their side. They 
could point to the gutted towns, to idle fac¬ 
tories. the broken transport system. Here— 
said the doubters—were hard facts. 

But the so-called hard facts overlooked 
one thing—the tenacity of everyday Italians. 
77ie statistics did not reflect the courage of 
the people of Naples or Palermo or Florence; 
they Ignored the toughness of the farmers 
who tilled the recalcitrant Italian soil. The 
odds against them were fearful. In 1915, 
Italy’s production was down to a third of pre¬ 
war levels; the Communists who owe their 
allegiance not to the Italian people but to 
Moscow sabotaged recovery. 

And yet, despite problems which would 
somber the bravest of men—Italy is winning 
through. Thanks to the Marshall plan— 
thanks still more to the unvarnished courage 
of everyday Italians—Italy is fighting its way 
back to a proud place In the democratic fam¬ 
ily of natlon.s. Production is back to jire- 
wnr levels—and going up. Tlie Communist 
inllucuce has been blunted and reduced. 

But even more Important, a new vitality— 
a new resurgence of spirit—is sweeping over 
Italy. Every American who returns from 
Europe speaks of it; wc hear talk of Rnmo 
supplanting Paris us the leading center of 
Eurojiean arts and letters. Italy Is resuming 
her lornier rule us the great colonizer of 
ideas. Tlie remarkable new movies, the new 
literature, the impressive revival In art and 
sculpture—these are again making Italy a 
nation to be reckoned with wherever things 
of the mind and soul are exalted. 

We cun be truly proud of our role in Italy’s 
revival. The Marshall plan, which is both 
the most humanitarian and the most prac¬ 
tical undertaking of all times. Is working. It 
la giving Italy a desperately needed economic 
shot in the arm; it is helping Italians help 
themselves. 

\.’ere it not for the Marshall plan and for 
our stockpile of atomic bombs, I believe that 
the Soviet armies would by now have en¬ 
gulfed all of Europe and would be poised on 
the English Channel. My greatest satlsfac- 
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tlon in public life has come from the oppor¬ 
tunity given me, in my role ns clinirman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to 
help make our atomic stockpile the world’s 
No. 1 deterrent against Soviet aggression. 

A great deal is said, and properly so, of 
the Mari3hall plan and our milltary-asslRt- 
nnee program. More—much more—should 
be said about the help that Americans of 
Italian dcr,cent give their mother country 
on their own Initiative. Every CARE pack¬ 
age. every encouraging letter, i estlumte. olf- 
Kftr a column of Cornmuni.st propaganda. 

This was eloquently demonstrated in the 
spring of 1948. Italy liiiiig in the balance 
between freedom and tyranny. Employing 
their f.nnlliar techniques of falsehood and 
coercion, the Communists threatened to 
take over the government. But Americans 
W’ho proudly claim Italian ance.stry rose to 
meet tlip threat. In over n million letter.b to 
their lialian friends and relatives, they 
spreaci the gospel of freedom. They told 
them that tin; eyes of all the world were on 
Italy; they promised that Ameilca w'oukl 
neve let liaiy clown. And then, on that fate- 
fnl election Sunday of A]>ril 1948. the Italian 
\oters went to the polls and dealt the Coin- 
muni.st Party a blow from which it has never 
recovered. 

Italy is proving that slie is a trustworthy 
ally 111 the common front against Red aggres- 
bion. Our Nation must, and will, continue 
to prove tliat she is worthy ol this trust. 
Italy’s economic and military iiosition—let 
us not deceive ourselves—is still difllcult. 
She has the brains, the muscle, and the spirit, 
bill .she neeci.s more tools and more arms. It 
Is up to us to supply that need. 1 will do my 
best to see that it is done. 

Italy, as you are aware, sufferfi from the 
twin problem of overpopulation and unem- 
ploynient. It strlke.^^ me as simjile common 
aen.se that the underdeveloped areas of the 
World near Italy—areas that are now under- 
po])ulated and need development—should bo 
opened to the skill and energy of Italian 
workers. The unemployed Italian wants to 
make his own way in the world—he must bo 
given a chance to do it. 

We must help liim. We must keep open— 
and open even wider, if possible—the door 
to Italian immigrants. In 1921, 42,000 Ital¬ 
ians were admitted to our country. By the 
act of 1923, this numhor was reduced to 
B.200. 1 tlilnk you know ul my eltorts to 

rolhc the quota of Italian immigrants. 

Wc must do yet one thing more--we must 
make the reality of our Nation come ever 
closer to that promise In.scribed on the Slnluo 
of Liberty. No Italian mii.st ever have cause 
to regret that he forsook the land of his 
fathers for the New World. 

Ladles and gentlemen, Italy and the United 
Stales arc in this fight together. May the 
'.ons uf Italy prosper still more mightily in 
their great work of welding our partnership. 


Monetary Policy in a Free Economy 


EXI^NSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, Septernber 13 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord a lecture entitled “Monetary Policy 
in a Free Economy” delivered by Mr. 
M. S. Szymezak. member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. This lecture was given on Au¬ 


gust 29,1950, before the School of Bank¬ 
ing, University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
Wis. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Monetary Policy in a Free Economy 
(By M. S. Szymezak) 

Today I shall address my remarks to the 
basic issues of current monetary policy. 
Any discussion of this subject must take 
into account certain basic principles that 
underlie monetary policy at any time, 
w’hclhcr it be a period of national cmcr- 
geiicy, the course of a buslne.*i!3 cycle, or a 
long-riui peacetime period of economic 
prowMh I w’ould go so far as to say that 
thinking and rethinking of fundamentals 
are ol maximum importance right now, for 
monetary policy, intelligently and flexibly 
administered, can and should play an impor¬ 
tant role in lielping our economy to meet 
our dolen.se emergency. My remarks today, 
therefore, begin with consideration of basic 
principle.s. Then I shall go on to consider 
their aiiplicntlon to the current situation. 
HOW MONETARY POLICY FUNCTIONS IN GENERAL 

Timely and appropriate monetary policy 
can greatly assist in leveling off booms and 
icccsfeions. Thus It can help to keep the 
econoiiiy on a stable and smooth tuiictioning 
basis. A case in point is the netlon of the 
monetary authorities in easing credit In early 
1949, when downward trends in buslnesa 
activity, employment, and prices appeared. 
Monetary action that is taken belore Isolated 
unsettlini; economic changes set in will often 
avert such developments. It does this by In¬ 
fluencing the volume of apendlng. 

In part this inlluenee is exerted by pres¬ 
sure on the volume of spending which is 
financed through credit extension. Monetary 
influence is also exerted by moderate upward 
or downward pressure on the value oi mar¬ 
ketable as.set.s. A third avenue of influence 
is through the regulation of terms on \ hich 
borrower.*! obtain credit. A lourtli avenue of 
influence on spending is through the elfect 
oi credit policy on the total volume of money 
and other liquid assets. Monetary policy, 
lastly, la a potent factor for aflecllng tho 
financial climate of the economy. 

THE MEANING OF A FI.EXIBLE MONETARY POLICY 

Flexibility in monetary and credit policy 
means readiness to move quickly in response 
to ciinnges in economic oondllioiiB. TliO 
main advantage of monetary policy over 
some other policies to iufluonco economic 
condillon-s is that it can b? promptly enacted 
and can take ettect quickly. No other in¬ 
strument approaches its capacity for prompt 
and timely action. 

As business begins to slacken ofT, action 
to ease credit is usually indicated. As tho 
economy rcturn.s to higher levels ol activity, 
measures that permit credit to tighten are 
usually in order. Monetaty and credit 
medicine is something to be taken promptly 
as various symptoms develop—that is, taken 
in moderate, timely doses. As such, It can 
temper Inflation and deflation. In an Infla¬ 
tion, lor example, it can help to restrain 
price Increases before they become embedded 
in cost structures and before they give rise 
to an inflationary spiral that inevitably 
leads to deflation and los.se s. 

Another noteworthy feature of well-imple¬ 
mented monetary policy is ll.s quick reversi¬ 
bility. It la susceptible to rapid changes in 
tempo. For example, early in 1949 tho 
monetary authorities eased credit as busi¬ 
ness slackened off. Later in the year, they 
shifted their policy from credit ease to 
restraint as InflaHonary forces strengthened 
again. 

In a free economy, flexible credit and 
monetary policy to prevent “booms and 
busts" is bound to be reflected In some 
change In Interest rates, particularly short¬ 


term rates, which are the market’s expres¬ 
sion of the cost of credit. Thus, short-term 
rates have been Arming since the last half of 
last year as the monetary authorities have 
attempted to restrain credit expansion. 
Expanding demand lor credit will naturally 
result in higher interest rates unless addi¬ 
tional supplies of funds arc made available. 
Putting llmltallons on credit availability 
tends to be reflected in a Aiming of short¬ 
term interest rates; an casing of credit tends 
to soften short-term interest rales. 

Certainly it is true that if changes in 
Interest levels are pi evented from occurring 
in response to changes in credit demands, 
monetary policy directed toward greater 
economic stability is vciy difllcult, if not 
impo.ssible, to manage. 

WHAT A FLEXIBLE MONETARY POLICY CAN DO 

III the 1930’s It was apparent that mone¬ 
tary and credit ease W’as not adequate to lilt 
UR out of a major depression. It was an easy 
step for some to reach the conclusion that 
monetary measurefi had little or no Influence 
at any tlino, cither on expansion or contrac¬ 
tion of credit. 

In the pre.sont era. when the world is so 
dii'ided between those who would control 
every individual doclRlon and those of us 
who would maximize the urea m individual 
choice and Initiative, I believe It Is appro¬ 
priate to take another look at the virtues of 
monetary policy. We should ask ourselves 
what monel nry action can do to help us keep 
our freo-enterprlse economy functioning 
fully. In what specific ways can monetary 
action serve to promote economic progress 
and fitablllty? 

One ol the areas where monetary measures 
can have a marginal Influence is In connec¬ 
tion with decisions not to spend but to save. 
It is true that a large part of our saving to¬ 
day is made through contractual arraiige- 
intMiis, such as by tho payment of premiums 
on liie insurance, the regular repayment of 
mortgage and consumer liistallment debt, and 
tho bond-a-nionth savings plans of bank 
and business enterprises. On this saving, 
mc.uetary policy has little effect. On other 
types of individual saving, tighter supply con¬ 
ditions for credit and higher rates of return 
may stimulate more saving. On the other 
hand, easier credit conditions and low’er rates 
of return may lead to less Raving. Bu.siness 
saving may also be Rlgniflcantly Increased in 
total when monetary policy becomes restric¬ 
tive, since some businesses may tighten divi¬ 
dend and profit wdthdraw^al policie.s. 

Can monetary and credit action have any 
slgniflcant effect on horrowhs':: The busl- 
neKsnian'R cxjiectatlon.s are certainly affected 
by changes in monetary policy, if Jur no other 
reason than that these changes signal changes 
ill the availability ol credit. The fact that 
the money he needs is harder (or ea.sier) to 
borrow, and perha])s dearer (or cheaper) is 
a concrete fact—a change in the husiness 
climate. lie proccedfi more cautiously In his 
working-capital commitments. From the 
monetary standpoint he uses less credit and 
docs less credit spending. 

Underwriters of new securilles are particu¬ 
larly conscious of the influence of credit and 
monetary pollciya on the market for new 
lssue.s. When credit policies are restrictive, 
for example, these middlemen between bor¬ 
rowers and lenders encounter dllflculties In 
distributing new Lssues. They become reluc¬ 
tant to commit themselves on proposed new 
offerings. 

Finally, monetary action has nn important 
Influence on lenders themselves. Total lend¬ 
ing power of Federal Reserve member banks 
can, of course, be very closely circiimflcribed 
If the Federal Reserve is disposed to take such 
action. Bankers are aware of this and even 
moderate credit tightening action is carefully 
watched and has Its Impact on the amount 
of lending banks are willing to do. 

All of the effects of restraining monetary 
action 111 particular financing areas that I 
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have outlined here, taken together, can add 
up to Important dimensions. If monetary 
measures are vigorously and appropriately 
applied they can be positive stabilizing forces, 
operating to Influence the volume of spend¬ 
ing and saving and thus to moderate sharp 
changes in economic activity. To all who 
prize a high degree of freedom in economic 
and political life, It is most desirable that 
this be done without direct Government In¬ 
tervention In a single Individual decision. 
Result.s effected through credit and monetary 
policy come about through general Influences 
on the market place, where millions of judg¬ 
ments can still be freely made and tested 
every day. Such results continue to be the 
composite expression of the individual deci¬ 
sions and wiohes ol all of us who buy and 
£<ill. 

EELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MONrfAHY POLICY AND 
FISCAL AND DEBT MANAGEMENT POLICY 

Monetary and credit policy has always been 
cloROly related to fiscal and debt management 
policy, but this relationship has been much 
closer and more important as a result of the 
huge rxpaiuMnn of the public debt during 
World War II. The Treasury has always had 
such monetary powers as the Issuance of 
currency against silver, the minting of coin, 
and the abiflty to make changes in Its cash 
balances with the Federal Reserve Byblem. 
More recently, however, the magnitude of Its 
public debt operations and the rate of In¬ 
terest paid on refundings have come to have 
a much more important effect than formerly 
upon Federal Reserve policies to Influence 
the supply, cost, and availability of money 
to private us well as public borrowers. 

The greater influence of fiscal policy on 
monetary policy comes about as a result of 
the responslblUty of the Federal Reserve 
System to maintain orderly conditions In the 
market for Government securities. At times 
that repponslbllity involves some snerittee of 
positive Influence over the supply of bank 
credit. During much of the postwar period, 
for example, the Federal Reserve System pur¬ 
chased a large volume of United States Gov¬ 
ernment securities. This action operated to 
create bank reserves wlilch In turn tended to 
eose th(* private credit market at a time when 
price Inflation was occurring. During some 
of this period, however, the Treasuiy had 
the benofif of a budgetary surplus which was 
used to retire bank-held public debt and thus 
affect the Inflationary impact of Federal 
Reserve open market operations. 

It blaiids to reason, in the kind of financial 
situation we have had since World War II, 
that monetary policy and fiscal and debt 
management policy must maintain a close 
liaison. Both monetary policy and fiscal and 
debt management policy have a primary 
responsibility to make a maximum contri¬ 
bution to economic stability. Consistency 
with the objectives of the Employment Act 
of 1946 means that these rc8i)cctlve policies 
should be cor)rdlnated and tailored to the 
economic situation. 

For example, at high levels of employment 
and production, when inflationary dangers 
are greatest, fiscal policy should aim to pro¬ 
duce a budgetary surplus so that monetary 
policy may operate freely, Jf necessary, to 
restrain excessive credit and monetary ex¬ 
pansion. Debt management policy, In these 
circumstances, needs to play either a neutral 
role or n role of supporting monetary policy 
by emphasizing borrowing from nonbank 
Investors. 

When economic activity recedes from high 
levels, another arrangement of policy may be 
appropriate. Fiscal policy at such times may 
permit -a Government deficit, and debt man¬ 
agement policy may need to stress financing 
through the bonks. Monetary policy, while 
adapted to discouraging credit contraction 
and encouraging the expansion of credit, 
may at that time favor deliclt financing 
through the banks. 


MONETARY POLICY IN THE CURRENT SITUATION 

On the basis of this broad background of 
the role of monetary policy In a free econ¬ 
omy. what can be said regarding the role of 
such policy can and should play in helping 
to solve the economic and financial problems 
that, have arisen as a result of the Invasion 
of South Korea? Prior to that Invasion, Infla¬ 
tionary pressures had already gained con¬ 
siderable momentum as a result largely of 
heavy peacetime consumer and business buy¬ 
ing. Thjs buying was financed by a substan¬ 
tial expansion of credit and by an increased 
use of our very large supply of currency and 
bank deposits, as well us by high levels of 
current Income, Following the Government 
announcement of a larger military program, 
the tempo of private spending accelerated 
greatly, credit demands Increased substan¬ 
tially, and commodity prices rose sharply. 
From the end of June to the middle of 
August, the prices of basic commodities rose 
17 percent and the loans and holdings of 
corporate and municipal securities at mem¬ 
ber banks In leading cities alone expanded 
by 1.7 billion dollars. Inflationary farces 
have become so strong that the public has 
clamored for elloctlve action to stop them. 

In recognition of the Inflationary situa¬ 
tion into which the Korean developments 
have catapulted the country, President Tru¬ 
man on July 18 directed the Federal agen¬ 
cies concerned with real-estate credit opera¬ 
tions to tighten the terms on which federally 
aided credit Is available. A day Inter he 
requested the Congress to authorize emer¬ 
gency powers to limit the use of essential 
materials; to regulate consumer, real estate, 
and commodity trading credit; and to nssure 
adequate financing for defense production 
and productive facilities. Still later In the 
month he presented to the Congress ii tax 
program to increase Federal revenues by 
approximately $5,000,000,000. When this lec¬ 
ture was being written, the Congress was 
con-siderlng in conference the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1960. This bill was Intended 
to provide the President not only with the 
powers he requested, but In addition stand¬ 
by controls over price and wage stabilization 
and rationing. Legislation to raise taxes was 
also receiving active consideration by the 
appropriate committees of the Congress at 
that time Indications are that the added 
revenue will come mainly from higher levies 
on personal and corporate Incomes. 

The two principal means that were advo¬ 
cated for preventing indefinite and cumu¬ 
lative price Increases were (1) Imposing u 
comprehensive hnrne.ss of direct controls, 
Including price and wage fixing and ration¬ 
ing, and (2) undertaking a vigorous credit 
and fiscal program to limit the total de¬ 
mand for goods. It Is outside the scope of 
my talk today to embark upon a discussion 
of the problems Involved In Imposing an In¬ 
clusive set of direct controls. 

It is relevant to note, however, that an 
adequate mechanism for admlnlstoring sucli 
a set of controls does not now exist. Even if 
the establishment of an adequate mechanism 
could be accomplished within a reasonable 
period of time, I do not believe direct con¬ 
trols are the present answer to our immedi¬ 
ate Inflation problems. They deal only with 
effects and not with basic causes. The 
basic cause of our Inflationary problem is 
continuing rapid credit with monetary ex¬ 
pansion, abetted by current Government 
deficits which threaten to grow larger and 
larger. 

borne people look upon direct controls as 
a practically painless way of meeting the 
emergency financial problem. No more se¬ 
rious error could be made. There Is no 
painless way of controlling inflationary 
pressures. Either wo meet them head on 
and overcome them or we wage a losing rear¬ 
guard action against them. If the fuel of 
inflation Is provided, all that direct controls 
can do Is to drive the inflationary pressures 


underground and to postpone some of their 
effect. 

Therefore, even If direct controls eventu¬ 
ally become necessary, broad, basic mone¬ 
tary and fiscal measures will be essential to 
make them effective. Price and wage fixing 
and rationing are much more difficult to 
administer in a protracted period of par¬ 
tial mobilization than they are in a limited 
period of all-out war effort. Civilian goods 
will still be available In large amounts but 
the total demand for such goods will far 
exceed their supply. The Job that direct con¬ 
trols can do. which Is to cushion the pres¬ 
sure of military demands on supplies of 
goods and services and distribute available 
civilian goods at equitable, administered 
prices, can only be accomplished 11 some of 
the civilian demand Is drained off by higher 
taxation and If new private credit creation 
Is prevented. 

It is my belief that the proper method of 
dealing with our Immediate Inflationary sit¬ 
uation is to adopt a coordinated program of 
monetary policy, fiscal and debt management 
policies, and a system ol selective priorities 
and allocations of strategic materials. The 
cornerstone of our nnti-Inflatlou program 
must be bold fiscal measures Including 
arross-the-bourd increases in personal and 
corporate Income tax rates, selective excite 
taxes, and taxes on war profits and specula¬ 
tion. Financing the expanded military 
budget cannot be limited to the taxation of 
wealthy Individuals and business enterprises 
If It Is to be useful as an effective anti- 
inflationary measure. It must restrict 
si>ending, and most spending Is done by the 
vast number of IndlvlduaLs and families with 
low- and middle-bracket Incomes. In an 
emergency situation like the present, our tax 
changes must be designed primarily to meet 
the danger of Inflation. 

In addition to higher taxes, the Govern¬ 
ment should make every attempt in Its debt 
management policies to tap as large a volume 
of available private Investment funds as pos¬ 
sible. Concerted efforts should be made to 
sell nonmnrketable bonds and tax savings 
notes to individuals, businesses, and non¬ 
bank financial institutions, thus absorbing 
money tliat would otherwise be spent on 
current consumption or on new private In¬ 
vestment. Such a program would not only 
absorb redundant funds but would also make 
It possible to reduce the volume of Govern¬ 
ment financing through banks, which Is 
highly inflationary. 

Monetary and credit controls to deal with 
our immediate inflationary situation can and 
should be broad in scope, restrictive In char¬ 
acter, and vigorously administered. They 
Involve, lor one thing, the application of 
effective curbs on consumer and real estate 
credit. There Is no doubt that the recent 
large Increases In consumer and mortgage 
credit have added fuel to the Inflationary 
flics. Since the end of 1945, con.sumer credit 
has been increasing by about $3,000,000,000 
a year. The Increase In May and June of 
this year was about a billion dollars, the 
largest on record for those 2 months. Home 
mortgage.s made by all lenders in the first 
half of 1950 exceeded $6,600,000,000. By the 
end of Juno, total home mortgage debt out¬ 
standing exceeded $40,000,000,000, n new peak 
and more than double the volume outstand¬ 
ing at the end of the war. 

In addition to effective consumer and real 
estate credit regulations, general measures 
to curb the availability of credit to other 
types of borrowers are called for. On Au¬ 
gust 4 a Joint statement was made by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
urging that banks and all other Institutions 
engaged in extending credit exercise special 
care In their lending and investment activi¬ 
ties. Somewhat earlier the American Bank- 
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ers AsBOClation had issued a similar state¬ 
ment, and more recently President Peterson 
of that association has further urged bank¬ 
ers to cooperate In restricting nonessential 
credit. I should like to underscore the Im¬ 
portance of your own support of these efforts 
to encourage voluntary restraint in bank and 
other lending. 

On August 18, the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem took further restraining action in the 
area of monetary and credit policy. The 
Board of Governors then approved an In¬ 
crease in the discount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York from to 1% 
percent, and within a few days approved a 
similar Increase at other Rc.serve banks. Also, 
on AupsUst 18, the Board and the System’s 
Open Market Committee issued a Joint state¬ 
ment indicating that both bodies were pre¬ 
pared to use all the moans at their com¬ 
mand to restrain further expansion of bank 
credit con.Mlstcnt with the policy of mnin- 
taining orderly conditions in tlie Govern¬ 
ment securities market. On the same day. 
the Treasury announced that it had tem¬ 
porarily Increased the volume of scries P 
and G savings bonds available to nonbank 
financial ln.slitutlonB. 

It IS to be hoped that all these efforts may 
prove effective in curbing loans to businesses 
and individuals which might be used for 
speculation or other purposes that would 
have adverse effects on our defense effort. 
If they are not, monetary policy will need 
to resort to even more restrictive u.sc of 
one or more of the general instruments of 
credit control at its dtsposnl, namely, open- 
market operations, changes In the discount 
rate, and chunge.s In bank-reserve requlre- 
lucuu. In case these mea.sureB prove Inadc- 
quale, the Congress might very well need to 
ccuisider the de.slrntaility of authorizing addi¬ 
tional pow’ers over bank credit expansion lu 
sfune form of supplementary reserve require¬ 
ments. Kuch powers might include a second¬ 
ary or special reserve requirement similar to 
that the Federal Reserve requested in 1947. or 
tome celling or dual reserve plan about which 
I hri\e spoken to this group on previous oc¬ 
casions. 

SUMMARY 

My remarks today reflect a sincere belief 
that monetary and credit mea.sares. taken 
together with appropriate fi.«5cal measures, are 
invaluable weapons in our economic and 
financial arsenal for use in the battle to 
maintain economic stability within the 
Irainewnik of a free enterpri.se system. This 
is true not only over the long run when we 
look forward to normal peacetime activity 
again, but also in the short run when mili¬ 
tary and Inllationary pre.ssures seem almost 
overwhelming. Fiscal measures, particularly 
higher taxes, inu.st be our main line of de¬ 
fence. but monetary and credit action is also 
necessary to restrict private credit expan¬ 
sion and, moreover, can be applied more 
promptly to hold the lino until fiscal meas¬ 
ures take effect. Financial instruments 
therefore must bo among our major weap¬ 
ons against economic Instability as long as 
we value our freedom. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA-TES 

Tuesday, Septemher 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1050 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 


entitled “Why United States Bears 
Brunt,** from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Why United States Bears Brunt—A Moth¬ 
er’s Question About Korea—And an An¬ 
swer 

(Joseph C. Hnrsch. chief of the Washing¬ 
ton News Bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor, recently received a letter from a 
reader asking. In effect, why her son might bo 
sent to Korea, Since both question and an¬ 
swer arc of universal Interc.st, the letter and 
Mr. Harsch’s reply arc printed below.) 

Belle Plaine, Kans. 

Joseph C. Harsch, 

Chief. Washington Nows Bureau, the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Dear Sir: I follow the current events In 
the Monitor, especially all of your comments. 
It gives me the only reason for anything and 
everything. These questions haunt me, like¬ 
ly because I am concerned about my 20-ycnr- 
old son enlisting, etc. Who gave the Presi¬ 
dent the power to send our men to Korea all 
of a sudden? If this Is a United Nations 
problem, why arc not the other nations tak¬ 
ing the responblblllty of the gigantic opera¬ 
tions? Why must we send our men to 
slaughter, to a seemingly lost cause and ef¬ 
fort? Could it bo true that tho United States 
Is protecting personal interests? 

I am a true American, and I realize the 
growing threat of communism. In fact, I 
could see the threat of it when many of my 
neighbors and friends laughed about it when 
I mentioned it to them. 

1 must know more of the cause of the 
United States lone participation in this piti¬ 
ful struggle in Korea. I also know of tho 
thirty-eighth parallel agreement and the ag¬ 
gression. but why is my country involved in 
the fight? It looks to me that we might have 
been the trigger-happy country this time. 

I shall appreciate your direct answer to 
me. I am grateful for the Monitor. It gives 
me all I need to know about world events. I 
appreciate your most sound and wise jour¬ 
nalistic expression to tho American people, 
and to the foreign peoples as well. America 
needs more enllglitenlng representation. 
Erwin D. Canham’s call for America’s awak¬ 
ening and to articulation is the need of the 
hour. 

Sincerely yours. 

Mrs. James Barker. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 

WAbUiNGTON News Bureau. 
Mrs. James Bauner. 

Belle Plainc, Kans. 

Dear Mrs. Earner : The responsibility you 
put upon me by your question Is heavy. I 
cun attempt to answer it only In humiliiy 
and with the knowledge that my words can¬ 
not be adequate. 

This is the way I see the picture In which 
the fighting in Korea is one part: 

The Russians of today, like the Germans 
before them in our lifetime and the French 
a century and a halt ago under Napoleon, are 
engaged in attempted imperialistic expan¬ 
sion. Today, as In those other times, tho 
possible victims of such expansion are seek¬ 
ing in their various ways to form an effective 
defcn.se. Today, as also in those other times, 
they are having their dlfllnultles agreeing on 
the division of the burden. 

Korea is only one incident in this pattern. 
Others of our allies are doing a great deal at 
other places around the rim of Russian 
power. 

The French have a ground army of 10 di¬ 
visions, which is the same as ours. Five of 
their 10 divisions are in Indochina, as 6 of 
ours are in Korea. Those five French di¬ 
visions are taking heavier casualties in Indo¬ 
china than ours are in Korea. They have 


been sustaining this heavier rate of casual¬ 
ties for some 3 years. 

Tho British are engaged In a similar war in 
Malaya which has been going on for more 
than 2 years. They also are indirectly sus¬ 
taining the whole line from Singapore to 
Suez. 

All the west European countrle.s are on the 
front line in Europe, where another blow 
might come at any moment. In terms of 
proportion of national income being spent In 
this common effort to contain Russian Im¬ 
perialism, several of the European govern¬ 
ments are spending more on the common de¬ 
fense than we are. 

In spite of these heavy re.sponslblllties at 
other places in the common effort, the others 
are making some contribution to the battle 
in Korea. At the outset of the Korean cam¬ 
paign General MacArthur was given com¬ 
mand of a British naval force larger than the 
original American naval force at his disposal. 
An Australian air unit is at the front. British 
ground troops are in Korea, and Australian 
ground troops are on the way. The South 
Koreans themselves have been holding nearly 
half of the line. 

It remains true that wo are carrying the 
major burden of the task in Korea. But that 
Is because Moscow struck at a point of the 
line which was our primary responsibility. 
We are the occupation power in Japan; Korea 
Is on the Japanese doorstep. If the attack 
had happened to come against Burma or 
Thailand, t he burden would have been Just as 
disproportionately on the British as It Is now 
on us. Considering the extent of British in¬ 
volvement on other fronts, I regard it as re¬ 
markable that they have agreed to do as 
much as they have In Korea. 

The right of the President to send Ameri¬ 
can troops into Korea is explicit in the Con¬ 
stitution. As commander in chief of tho 
Armed Forces, he has both the right and tho 
duty to use the Armed Forces at his disposal 
In whatever wav seems necessary to protect 
the security oi the United States. 

Similar use of United States Armed Forces 
without any declaration of war by the Con¬ 
gress has occurred on many occasions. To 
my knowledge, the earliest occasion was the 
expedition against the Barbary pirates be¬ 
tween tho Revolution and the War of 1812. 
There also wa.s a S-year '‘undeclared war” 
with France during the same early period. 
The sending of marines to Latin America 
happened on many occablons on Presidential 
order. 

It la not accurate to call Korea a "lost 
cause.” On the contrary, our military cam¬ 
paign there has boon success! ul beyond ex¬ 
pectations, Our forces have .stalled a power¬ 
ful and well-organized offensive by much 
larger forces, they have established u delciiso 
perimeter which is now holding well, and 
they arc gathering forces for a conn tei offen¬ 
sive. All of this comes to nought 11 the Rus¬ 
sia ii.s and Chlne.se enter the battle. 

But there is no present sign of such a de¬ 
velopment. ’Ilie prospect at the moiner.t 
appears to be for a successful counteroffr*n- 
Bivc this fall. The odds against us in this 
campaign were greater than they were in 
Greece. In spite of that, there is a chance of 
re.solvlng It more quickly. 

There are slackers in this common cause. 
The Latin-American governments are not 
making any notable contribution to th(‘ com¬ 
mon defense. Some are trying to make money 
out of us in the process. But our European 
allies can hardly be called slackens. Their 
contribution is high In terms of their energy 
and capacity. 

However, there are two reasons they hesi¬ 
tate to commit much force to Korea Itself. 

The first 1.S that if Russia strikes next in 
Europe, the burden will lall on the Euro¬ 
peans. They must retain strength In Europe 
against that danger, and we wish them to 
do so. 

Secondly, In every previous issue of this 
kind it is the others wr.o have shouldered 
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the major burden, while we aheltered In com¬ 
parative aecurlty behind their efforts. We 
waited from 1914 to 1917 to help them against 
the Raiser, and from 1939 until Pearl Har¬ 
bor to Join them In the line aKalnst Hitler. 
I am sure that many of them have the feel¬ 
ing that this time tt is fair that we take 
more of the Initial shock of the attack. 

The evidence Is strong that Korea was in¬ 
tended to be only one of a series of attacks 
outward from the Russian realm. If the 
Oommunlpts had gotten away with this one 
unopiK)sed, we may be reasonably sure they 
would have followed it up by others around 
the rim. In that ense, we probably would 
have ended up flghtlnR Russia with our backs 
to the wall, with few or possibly even no 
allies, and with nil the advance military po- 
sittons In the hands of th(? Russians. 

Ah It is, we seem to have given them cause 
to hcMtnte and reconsider. There In a grow¬ 
ing b'^llef ainong the observers of Russia that 
tlie RusKlanft have decided to slow up on. 
other attacks until they sec how the land 
lies. If this Is borne out by time, then we 
could conclude that our vigorous action in 
Korea had in fact spared us from the greater 
horror of a general war with Russin. 

Surely, if wo can avoid world war III by 
courage in Korea, our efforts there will not 
have been In vain. That Is the hope and 
Intent, of those who n.cepted the gage of 
battle In Korea. 

I hope that this letter wir be of some help 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph C. Haksch. 


United States Policies Confuse Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Hecokd an article 
entitled “United States Policie.s Confuse 
Europe,'" written by Karl H. Von Wie- 
gand, and published in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Examiner on September .3. 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordei-ed to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United St.\tes PoLinrs Confuse Europe 
(By Karl H Von Wiegand) 

London, September 2.—An apocalyptic at¬ 
mosphere of great uncertainty, ominous ex¬ 
pectations, fear, and couiusion hangs heavily 
over Europe. 

There l« a very general feeling that an 
avelunche or unprecedented destruction ond 
human suffering i» gaining; speed and force 
as It bweeps onward and ever nearer. There 
seems to be no man big enough in tlie west 
or the east to stop it. 

The tragedy i« that those who see It can 
do nothing to hinder It. and those who are 
materializing the catastrophe and bringing 
it on do not see it. 

The delusion of Lake Success—it should be 
robaptlased “Lake Pailui’e’'—still obsesses 
the minds of many. 

OMINOUS OMENS 

The ominous foreboding concerning pend¬ 
ing events began with the Korean war, 
thickened with America’s setbacks and sharp 
Anglo-American dlflerences over Formosa, 
and was intensified by the talk of plans for 
west German rearmament and Adenauer’s 


demand for a defense corps for west Ger¬ 
many. 

It came to a peak in the confusion of pub¬ 
lic thought and anxiety with United States 
Secretary of the Navy Francis Matthews’ call¬ 
ing for Bomethlng like a Pearl Harbor sur- 
pilse assault upon Soviet Russia in an 
American aggression for peace, and solldilled 
by the split on far-eastern policy between 
Pre.«^ldenl Truman and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Largo sections of the peoples of western 
European countries from Scotland, Sweden, 
and Norway in the north to Italy and Greece 
In tJie south just do not know what to think. 
It Is all too coni using, too complicated. too 
contradictory in the camp oi the leading 
W’estcin nutlone with their quarrels and clls- 
ngrrcnienU which form ii belt of disunity 
around the globe. 

To add to speculation and to the con¬ 
fusion of thought, there are persiKtont re¬ 
ports in London. Paris, and Romo that Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Achepoii will retire before 
the end of the year and be bucceeded by 
Avcrell Harriman. 

It IR also reported that Secretary of De¬ 
fense Louis Johnson will be succeeded after 
tile conGruubioual electiouB ))v W. Stuart 
R'ymingtoii. Chairman of the WaLionnl Secu¬ 
rity Reouurces Board. 

Other reports speak of a leading industrial 
executive*, a man ol exceptional ability and 
capacity, ao being coiiBldered for the post 
of Sen ot ary of Defense. 

The open rift betw’ftem Truman and Mac- 
Arthur over Formosa overshadowed all else 
tliis week. 

Iiitciet-t in the Koioan war had waned gen¬ 
erally almo.qt Into Indifference but was sud¬ 
denly and strongly revived by what is called 
In some qujirtcrs the Formobuii war be¬ 
tween the United Notions Commander in 
Chief and the President of the United Ctutcs. 

Interest is added In official circle.s in all 
European capitals as well as among the pub¬ 
lic by the view taken in iiuineious quarters 
that MacArthur’s statement and Truman’s 
rebuke are the “beginning of the 1952 Presi¬ 
dential campaign.’' 

A well known former European statesman 
who recently returned from the United 
States remarked* 

“There is nothing that the Democratic 
Party leaders in Washington l<*ar more and 
want lc.«:s than that General MucArthur re¬ 
turn home a fpreat popular hero. It was the 
consensus of nil with w-liom I talked that 
that would mean the end of the live con.secu- 
tive terms—20 years—of Democratic admiii- 
Istratlones In Wa.shlngton.” 

Through the British Socialist Labor Gov- 
ernmonVa strong opposition to Amcricu's 
pro-Chiang Kiil-sliek Formosan policy and 
dlffevenrefa that Iinve ar'sen between Trumuii 
and MacArthur, interest in the Korean war 
is shifting to Formosa and China to the 
detriment of Korea. 

It has been no secret in London, Paris, and 
Rome dlplomutlc circles that MacArthur, 
Trum 0 n, and Acheson do not see eye to eye 
on America’s far-eastern policy, and For¬ 
mosa has not been the only point in their 
divergence of views. There are also points 
of difference in regard to pence terms for 
Japan. 

SECOND TIME 

For the second time within 10 years Mac¬ 
Arthur la in a similarly difficult position. 

The present situation recalls to me those 
days in Manila in December 1941. 

MacArUiur’s warnings and calls for rein¬ 
forcements had gone unheeded. 1 had given 
Vice Admiral Olassford secret Information 
from Tokyo that the war would start at any 
hour after midnight December 6, If there 
was no peaceful settlement in Washington 
by November 26. 

The Pearl Harbor attack came at dawn 
of December 7. 

In Manila I was told to file no more dis¬ 
patches. They would not be accepted. 


The reinforcements promised MacArthur 
never came. To save Manila from destruc¬ 
tion, he evacuated the Philippines capital 
and retreated into Bataan. There was no¬ 
where else to go. No help came. 

MacArthur was ordered to leave the Philip¬ 
pines by Roosevelt and go to Australia. 
Walnwrlght took over. 

The sacrifice of American soldiers In the 
Bataan Jungle from bullets, shells, bombs, 
dysentery, malaria, and other tropical dis¬ 
eases was all ill vain. 

Over a radio I had concealed I heard Waln- 
wrlght/s pathetic order to American and 
Filipino troops to surrender. MacArthur's 
relations with Roosevelt could not be called 
cordial at that time. 

MncArthur’s Independence of attitude and 
action during find since Japan’s capitulation 
and his disposition to place America’s 
.strr.tcgical Intereptfl in the Far East Iti the 
foregrou.ud has aroused some ill feeling 
against him In London during those years 
and n<jw. 

BEST RECORD 

Gen. Douglas MnrArthur knows oriental 
menUiiity and psychologv better than any 
other American soldier or fctatesman. On the 
battlrflold and in stalesmanshlp he has 
proven himself to he America's best soldler- 
Btatesman of the first half of this century. 

MrtcArLhur has always stood for a strong, 
clear-cut American foreign policy, firmly 
carried out. 

Speculation and reports that President 
Trumnn may retire him arc not taken seri¬ 
ously ot this time. As ho has been apj^oint- 
ed “United Nations Commander in Chier* 
ill the war aguliist the North Koreans, re- 
que.st for his removal would have to come 
from the United Nations Security Council. 

If the Council made such a demand nt 
Washington’s request, it would be evidence 
to the Soviets for their charges that the 
United Nations is the instrument of the 
United State.*?. 

Navy Secretary Matthews’ demand or pro- 
posal that America Inunedmtely begin a 
“preventive war” and become the “world's 
first aggressor for peace,” with un atomic as¬ 
sault rjii Soviet Rut>i?la “to force peace,’* 
shucked Europe and placed in the hands of 
the Russians propaganda material ns “evi¬ 
dence of America’s war intentions” nnd 
“plon.s to attack Soviet Russia" such ns Mu.;- 
cow harj never before been given in one lump. 

MO.SCOW RADIO 

And how the Moscow radio Is using that 
throughout Asia and Europe. 

It probably w’as the most unfortunate nnd. 
In a sense, mn: t irresponsible Btatcment to 
be made by u member of the rresident’s Cab¬ 
inet In decades. 

The Navy Secretary's public demand 
tended to confirm reports from Washington 
In diplomatic circles In London and Paris 
2 wrecks earlier that some members of the 
National Security Council were increasingly 
urging “preventive war” against Russia. 

In London, n Fleet Street letter which Is 
privately circulated said on August 17: 

“Proposition.^ for preventative war in 
which the United Nations, clad In United 
States uniform, would assault the Red for¬ 
tress with atomic bombs before being de¬ 
stroyed themselves, have begun to win a so¬ 
ber hearing in the National Security Council 
which advises President Truman.” 

DOUBLE DANGER 

The danger In the Matthews statement 
and In such reports Is twofold : 

1. It gives Moscow material for Its vast 
radio propaganda in Europe and Asia, and 
especially the Russian people, that the 
United States Is Intent upon war. 

2. It provides a possible and plausible pre¬ 
text and justification for Soviet Russia to 
strike first with its own “preventive war’* to 
prevent America’s alleged "preventive war.” 
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Happcningt in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13 (.legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record program 
No. 33 in the series entitled “Happenings 
in Washington,” which I have been 
broadcasting to the citizens of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordfired to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Happenings in Washington 
(Program No. 33) 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, this is Ed Mar¬ 
tin, speaking to you from the Nation's Capi¬ 
tal, and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings In Washington. 

As tho second session of the Elghty-hrst 
Congress comes to a close I speak to you In 
this broadcast with a heavy heart. 

I want to tell you frankly that I am ex¬ 
tremely worried about how things are going 
In our country at this most critical period. 
And I know that many of you arc Just as 
deeply concerned. 

One of tho things that worries me most is 
the apparent failure of the American people 
to recogniJEc the seriousness of the situation 
confronting us. 

The danger that we face today from Com¬ 
munist aggression does not seem to have 
aroused the same patriotic fervor that swept 
the Nation in previous times of crisis. 

How can this be explained? The reason is 
simple enough. 

At a time when the future of our country 
Is at stake—when the survival of freedom 
hangs In the balance there is uncertainty 
at Washington where there should be deci¬ 
sive action. There Is conflict where there 
should bo unity and weakness where there 
should be strength. There la concealment 
where there should be truth and frankness. 

At a time when the blood of our finest 
young men is being spilled in far-off Korea 
and when thousands of others arc being 
called into the armed services tho people 
have a right to expect strong, capable, deter¬ 
mined leadership at the head of their Gov¬ 
ernment. 

But I regret to state, developments are 
proving that such leadership Is lacking. In¬ 
stead there is confusion, bordering on chaos. 

How could It be otherwise with the policy 
makem in Washington and the military lead¬ 
ers in tho field working at cross purposes 
and pulling In opposite directions? 

And above all there seems to be a deliberate 
refusal to toll the people the truth. Tho 
blunders of tho leadership are concealed be¬ 
hind a camouflage of words. 

In brAt'f, the administration at Washington 
does not trust tho good sense and under¬ 
standing of th? people and will not take tho 
people into its confidence. 

After watching events at close range In 
the National Capital I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the administration Is frequently 
so mixed up it does not know what to tell. 

President Truman’s order to General Mac- 
Arthur to withdraw his statement to the 
Vete.ans of Foreign Wars convention was one 
example of that Hind of mix-up. 

In his statement General MacArthur ex¬ 
plained. from a military standpoint, the 
prime Importance of Formocu to our defense 
position In the Pacific. 
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General MacArthur stated—and I quote: 

**A8 a result of Its geographic location and 
base potential, utilization of Formosa by a 
power hostile to the United States may either 
counterbalance or overshadow the strateglo 
Importance of the central and southern flank 
of the United States front-line position.” 

It Is dlffScult to understand the President’s 
indignant rebuke to General MacArthur when 
It Is recalled that Mr. Truman on June 27 
made virtually the same statement In these 
words which I now quote: 

‘‘The occupation of Formosa by Commu¬ 
nist forces would be a direct threat to the 
security of the Pacific area and to the United 
States forces performing their lawful and 
necessary functions In that area.” 

It should be recalled also that President 
Truman did not display the same indigna¬ 
tion a few months ago when his Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, announced publicly 
that Formosa had no special military sig- 
nlflcance for the United States and should 
be regarded ns a problem to be settled by 
the Chinese Communists and the Chinese 
Nationalists. 

Let me give you another example: 

Recently when the Secretary of the Navy, 
a member of tho President’s Cabinet, made 
a speech In Boston suggesting that the 
United States might be willing to start a 
war to establish lasting pence the President 
told him to shut up. 

Secretary Matthews did not mention Rus¬ 
sia in his speech, but It threw the State 
Department into wild excitement. 

Even at this late date Dean Acheson and 
his boys seem to be fearful of (jlTcndlng Joe 
Stalin and his band of Intcrnutlonul band!Is. 

After all our experience ol the pa.st decade 
in seeking to appease the CommunlstH, has 
the administration embarked once more 
upon a crusade ol appeasement? Do they 
think this time it will be different? 

But the Russian propaganda mill pulls no 
punches. In their press, their broadcasts to 
the world, out of the mouths of their diplo¬ 
mats nt the United Nations and from their 
satellite Cummunhst countries, the United 
State.s is being attacked with vicious lies and 
sKviiders. The Russians cull us the aggres¬ 
sors in the Korean war. 

But wo answer these charges timely, fear¬ 
ing to say Russia when we mean Russia. 

Can this be the kind of Icadersntp whlrh 
our people want from Washington? I bcllc\c 
^ ae apathy and the bewilderment which oiii 
people suffer is but a reflection of the incom¬ 
petence of many in high places in oiir Na¬ 
tion’s Capital. 'The facts show that time and 
again, tho top Icadcr.shlp of this country has 
guessed wrong, estimated wrong and fore¬ 
cast wrong. Tills is what we arc paying so 
dearly for today. 

On November 3, 1949. Gen. J. Lawton 
CollliiB. Army Chief of Stuff, announced: 
’‘Given 4 or 6 months more training. Ameri¬ 
can ground troop.s throughout the world 
will be able to take on anybody, any time, 
anywhere.” 

Then, on March 2 last, President Truman 
said: 

"The defenses of the United States are In 
better shape than they have ever been when 
tho country was not at war.” 

And more recently the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, Louis Johnson, announced: 

'Tf the enemy ottacks at four, we will 
counter-attack at five.” 

With all of these fine words from our 
highest authorities it naturally was a great 
shock to the Nation to learn how miserably 
unprepared we were. Our people had been 
taxed billions of dollars for defenae in the 
postwar years only to discover that we did 
not even have enough manpower and equip¬ 
ment to fight North Korea. 

Do you remember that on January 12, 1950, 
the Secretary of State, Deon Acheson. de¬ 
clared in a speech; 


'*If South Korea were Invaded, our attitude 
would bo that South Korea would be able to 
resist.” And then Mr. Acheson went on to 
add that we certainly would not get mixed up 
In any wild adventures In tho Far Eaht. 

Well, within a very few months, thr In¬ 
vasion came. South Korea was not able to 
resist and we did get involved In that so- 
called wild adventure. 

Perhaps you remember the famous remark 
of the President of the United States who 
told tho Nation on June 1, of tills year: 

“Tlie world Is closer to peace now than It 
has been In the last 6 years,” 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, these are words 
of your leaders in Washington. 

And. as I said curlier, the administrHtioii 
does not trust the American people. It is 
your blood and the blood of youi* sons which 
must flow In this war. The wages earned by 
the sweat of your brow will be taxed away 
to pay the bill. But your leaders do not tell 
you the truth. 

On July 19, your President declare^ to the 
Congress, and I quote ; 

“We must recognize the possibility that 
armed aggression may take place in other 
areas. The world situation requires that we 
increase substantially the size and material 
support of our Armed Forces over and above 
the increases which are needed in Korea.” 

Notice the word “substantially.” What 
does it mean? Does It mean we must got 
ready for world war III? If it means that, 
why don’t we have all-out preparation? 

Just the other day, at the request of tho 
President, tho Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee killed the bill to establish uiiivorpul 
military tr.ninlntT. The committee said it 
would consider tho matter next year. ^ 

You will recall that the request for unl- 
vcrsal military training came from the Sec¬ 
retary of Defcnre. And he didn’t ask for it 
next year. He asktrd for the enactment of 
thr bill now. Yet tho President ordered It 
killed. 

That is not only a fine example ol our 
failure to adequately prepare, but also an¬ 
other example of the confusion within the 
administration. 

Preparation for full-scale war calls also for 
real controls to maintain the national econ¬ 
omy on a sound basis. Such controls should 
be Instltluted now on prices, wages, and 
scarce inatcrinls. 

But the President demanded from Con¬ 
gress—and was given—a rubber-stamp con¬ 
trol bill which empowers him to Impose 
whatever c(.ntrola he wants whenever he 
wants them And ho has said he doesn’t 
want price and wa^^e control.? now. 

What can tJilb incRii except tliut tho ad¬ 
ministration dues not trust the people in 
this congressional election year? The ad¬ 
ministration docs not want to tell them how 
serious tlie situation re.illy is and what con¬ 
trols slmuld be ijlaccd In effect—until alter 
the election. 

'Tliat Is a shocking, shameful thing to do 
when the Nation's life and future may hang 
In the balance. 

The admlni.stration, it appears, is still 
gambling with the safety and security iff 
this Nation of 160,00U,00x) men. women, and 
children—gambling that we cun ebcape 
world war III. That Is rcckleshncss It is 
not the leadership the people have a light 
to expect. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, we have been 
living under a great delusion. We have been 
led to believe wc had new miracle weapons, 
super boinbte, super planes, and other thingB 
with which to defend our country without 
the use of properly trained ground soldiers. 

Misled by the admlnlFtratlon, the people 
have only now awakened to the luct that 
these were weapons on paper, bombs on 
paper, tank.? on pBp<‘r, planes on paper, and 
an army on paper. 
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A paper defeiiBe for the blllioiiB upon bll- 
lloiib bpent In the past 5 years. 

We are outnumbered In Korea. 

We have lost prestige throughout the Par 
East. 

We have lost prestige In western Germany. 

Wo liave lost prestige lii western Europe. 

The American people are learning now the 
lesson they must learn—that money alone 
does not win wars. They are learning that 
sweat and blood and proper training and 
equipment are the tools of victory. 

And they are hegliinliig to wake up. They 
are demanding to see our balance sheet. 
The Ameilcuii people want to be trusted 
and taken Into the conlidence of thoir 
leaders. 

The American jicoplc want to know the 
military and economic commitments of the 
United States over the world. This nows 
may startle the Nation but unless the truth 
becomes known we cannot expect our people 
to become aroused to thoir full strength. 

It is up to the administration to tell our 
l)oople the truth, the whole truth and noth¬ 
ing but the truth about these matters. Let us 
not be deceived into thinking that a war 
In which we are sulfcTlng thousands of 
casualties Is nothing but a little police 
action. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, this war will 
not be won by soft-hearted diplomatic 
maneuvering. It Is a rough, tough clash of 
armed men and machines in the flaming holl- 
flro of battle. 

It calls for the best we have In military 
genius, in bold and courageous leadership 
and heroic sacrifices on the battlefront. 

It calls for strength, determination and 
sacrlflco on the home front. 

IL demands that we raise our moral and 
spiritual standards to the highest levels of 
righteousnes.s and obedience to the laws of 
Ood and man. 

That, my friends, is the foundation of the 
patriotic service which each of us owes to our 
country. 

Let the call go forth to every corner of our 
land, to the cities, the towns, the farms and 
the countryside. 

"Wake up, America!’’ The time for action, 
the time for truth, the time lor real leader¬ 
ship is now. 

If our leaders give us a bold, courageous 
plan and policy, and we all do our full duty, 
living In righteousness, world war III will be 
prevented. 

This lb Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again In 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention. 


Political History Around the Capitol 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OP TENNES.SEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Septcjnbcr 13, 1950 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I desire to in¬ 
clude the following article written by 
Paul J. McGahan and published in the 
'Washington Sunday Star of September 
10. 1950. 

The article follows: 

Three Decades or Political History at 
Capitol 

(By Paul J. McGahan) 

The approaching demise of the Eighty-first 
Cotjgresb closes three decades of control po¬ 
litical history In American life. They have 


been decades of war and peace, depression 
and prosperity, mirrored nowhere more in¬ 
delibly than In the minds, memories and 
minutes at those who have moved through 
the stately halls of the Capitol building, that 
magnificently Imperturbable command post 
of democracy. 

There have been great changes In Ameri¬ 
can life in these 30 years and a great flow 
of new faces In the Halls of Congress. But 
there have been other things which have not 
changed—the American love of freedom 
and our devotion to the parliamentary proc¬ 
esses which exist In such lusty fashion in the 
old Capitol building. And there have been 
Individuals, a surprisingly large number, who 
have throughout all these HO years partici¬ 
pated directly os or observers in this mak¬ 
ing of history. 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress which came 
in on March 4,1019, the House of Representa¬ 
tives consisted of 435 Members and the Sen¬ 
ate of 96 Members, as in the present Eighty- 
first Congress. In 1920 the Congressional 
Press Gallery consisted of 217 correspondents 
representing the news services and news¬ 
papers. Today the Congressional Press Gal¬ 
leries have a roll of 771 correspondents. 
Then 217 newspapers and press associations 
were represented. Now 470 newspapers and 
news services are represented. In addition 
the periodical press and the radio have press 
galleries which are apart. 

many still active 

The newspapermen have a better longevi¬ 
ty record than the congressional group. Still 
active on the press gallery list are 20 scribes 
wlio covered the Capitol In 1920, while only 
13 congressional figures have withstood the 
march of time. One other scribe played both 
roles during the period. 

In the Hou.se of Representatives Adolph 
Sabath, Democrat, of Illinois heads the list 
of the seven Members of that body who were 
serving there 30 years ago. Mr. Sabath came 
to the House on March 4.1907. In the Senate, 
Kenneth McKellar. Democrat, of Tennessee, 
Is the sole survivor of the Senate of 1919. 
But three of his colleagues, Tom Connolly, 
Deirrocrat, of Texas: M. M. Neely, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, and Carl Hayden, Demo¬ 
crat. ol Arizona, were Members of the House 
then. In this same entegory is Vice President 
Barkley. Democrat, of Kentucky, who Is now 
Vice President. 

Other House Members of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, now In the Eighty-first having 
served continuously are Representative 
Robert L. Doughton, Democrat, of North 
Carolina; Speaker of the House Sam Ray¬ 
burn, Democrat, of Texas; Carl Vinson, 
Democrat, of Georgia; Daniel A. Reed, Re¬ 
publican, of New York. Two members then, 
but their continuous eorvice interrupted, 
are Roy O. Woodward, Republican, of Mich¬ 
igan, and Earl C, Miciiener, Hepuhllcnn, of 
Michigan; Representative James W. Wads¬ 
worth, Republican, of New York, was a 
Member of the Senate In the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. 

Press Gallery membens still representing 
the same newspapers now that they did at 
the time of the Sixty-sixth Congress In¬ 
clude; Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Deal¬ 
er; Mark Poole, Booth Newspapers of Michi¬ 
gan; Jay O. Hayden, Detroit News; Arthur 
S. Henning, Chicago Tribune; David Law¬ 
rence, of David Lawrence Associates; Gould 
Lincoln, the Washington Star and the Boston 
Globe; John Lorance, the Springfield (Mass.) 
Dally News; Paul J. McGahan, the Philadel¬ 
phia Inquirer; Lorenzo W. Martin, the Louis¬ 
ville Times; Hal H. Smith, the New York 
Times; Stanley H. Smith, the Daily Traflic 
World; Bascom N. Timmons, the Houston 
Chronicle, and Paul Wooten, the New Or¬ 
leans Tlmes-Plcayune. 

LUDLOW seated 

The newspaper veterans of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress now In the Press Gallery but repre¬ 


senting other newspapers are: George Roth- 
well Brown, King Features Syndicate, then 
of the Washington Post; Sam Bell, the New 
York Herald Tribune, then oi the Philadel¬ 
phia Public Ledger; George W. Combs, the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. then of the Lynch¬ 
burg (Va.) News; Winifred Mallon, the New 
York Times, then of the New York News; 
William Philip Simms, Scrlpps-Howard News¬ 
paper Alliance, then of the International 
News Service; Lewis Wood, the New York 
Times, then of the Columbia (S. C.) Record, 
and James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News, 
then of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Thus of the 20 newspaper folk working 
the Capitol run in 1920, 12 still represent 
their original papers, while the 8 others 
have changed Jobs, but have unbroken gal¬ 
lery service, Mr. Drown ol King Features is 
the dean. He became a gallery member In 
1902. 

The one newspaperman who played both 
the role of correspondent and of Congress¬ 
man during the 30-ycar period is Louis Leon 
Ludlow, now back in the gallery rcpreseiit- 
ing the Indianapolis Star after 10 terms ns a 
Member ol the House, representing the 
Eleventh Indiana Congressional District. 

Mr. Ludlow was the first newspaper cor¬ 
respondent to go directly from the Press Gal¬ 
lery to a seat in the Congress. He was first 
a Washington correspondent in 1001, and un¬ 
til his election to the House, which he entered 
on March 4, 1929, lie represented the Colum¬ 
bus Dispatch. 

Mr. Ludlow is n former president of the 
National Press Club, a role ho has in com¬ 
mon with several of the 30-year veterans 
of press gallery service. He served In 1027. 
'Phe others are Bascom Timmons, president 
in 1932; Mark Foote, president in 1934 and 
1935, ond Paul Wooten, president In 1946. 

Among the graduates from the Press Gal¬ 
lery to politics are two of President Tru¬ 
man’s secretaries. Charles G. Ross, formerly 
ol the St. Louis Post-Dlsputch, Is now secre¬ 
tary to the President, handUng the press 
relations. The other Presidential secretary 
is William D. Hnssett, who 30 years ago rep¬ 
resented the Washington Post. 

Previously three members of the Press 
Gallery of the Sixty-sixth Congress had 
become Presidential secretaries. These were 
Judson C. Welllver, who represented Echo 
do Paris and later served with President Har¬ 
ding; Theodore Joslln, then of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, who served with Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, and Stephen T. Early, then of 
the Associated Press, who was secretary to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He is now 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Of the Members of Congress then who 
were later dcbtined to serve as Presidential 
Bocretancs were Everett Sanders, Republican, 
of Indiana; Walter H. Newton. Republican, 
of Minnesota; and C. Bascom Slomp, Repub¬ 
lican, of Virginia, Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Slomp served with President Coolldgc, and 
Mr. Newton with President Hoover. 

three became DIPLOMATS 

Of tho Press Gallery group at least three 
became American diplomats. These were 
Leo R. Sack, of the Cleveland Press, who was 
Minister to Costa Rica; John D. Erwin, of 
the Nashville Terinesbcan, who was Ambas¬ 
sador to Honduras, and Charles C. Hart, of 
Boise News, who W'as Minister to Persia. 

Of the congressional group of the earlier 
period, Senator Walter E. Edge, Republican, 
of New Jersey, became Ambassador to France: 
Alausou B. Houghton, Republican, of New 
York, and Frank B. Kellogg. Republican, of 
Minnesota, went to the Court of St. James’s, 
as Ambassador, and Senator Miles Poindexter, 
Republican, of Washington, served as Am¬ 
bassador to Peru. Earlier the doughty Sen¬ 
ator George H, Moses. Republican, of New 
Hampshire, had been Minister to Greece. 

Thirty years ago the indestructible Wil¬ 
liam J. Donaldson was—as now—the super- 
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Intendent of the House Press Gallery, Hold¬ 
ing forth then as superintendent of the Sen¬ 
ate Press Gallery was the practically In¬ 
exhaustible fount of Information, James D. 
Preston. Now Jim Preston Is installed as 
registration clerk In the office of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Senate, In the confines of which 
he has spent practically his entire lifetime. 

Thirty years ago when the Sixty-sixth 
Congress held sway, the American public 
very largely relied on the members of the 
Congressional Press Gallery for their news 
about national affairs. The gallery mem¬ 
bership and newspapers and news services 
represented have increased tremendously 
but the character of their service to the 
public has remained basically unchanged. 

Radio Press Galleries of both branches of 
Congress have come into being and today 
150 radio broadcasters and news commenta¬ 
tors, representing some 78 radio stations and 
network services cover what transpires so 
that all who hear can listen. 

WOMEN MAKE GAINS 

Another addition to news coverage has 
been the creation of the Periodical Press 
Gallery, whose membership of about 200 men 
and women writers chronicles the happen¬ 
ings and gossip for the country’s leading 
magazines and trade publications. In this 
gallery are two veterans of former newspa¬ 
per service who were In the Press Gallery 
itself 30 years ago. One of these Is Carter 
Field, of the McGraw-Hill Publications, then 
of the New York Tribune, and a former 
president of the National Press Club. The 
other is T. N. Sandlfcr, of the Penton Publi¬ 
cations and then with the International 
News Service. 

The distaff side of the picture in both 
the Press Galleries and the Congress de¬ 
velops an interesting picture of the manner 
in which the women folks have come Into 
the foreground. There were woman mem¬ 
bers of the Press Gallery long before women 
attained congressional dlgnl^. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress the first wom¬ 
an—Jeannette Rnnkln, Reputalicaii, of Mon¬ 
tana— had been elected to the House, the 
first woman to be elected to Congress. But 
in the Sixty-sixth Congress there were no 
feminine members, while the records re¬ 
veal that the Press Galleries boasted nine 
newspaperwomen. The group luclucicd 
Miss Winifred Mallon. The others were Mrs. 
Carolyn Vance Bell, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association; Roberta V. Bradshaw, Buffalo 
Evening News; Elizabeth Miner King, New 
York Evening Post; Mrs. Katlierlne C. Lacy, 
Newport News Dally Press; Annabel Lee, Chi¬ 
cago Herald-ExamlJier; Edith McDowell. 
Daily Oklahoman; Mrs. George F. Richards, 
Worcester Gazette and other New England 
papers, who was tho dean of women; and 
Cora Rigby, Clxristlan Science Monitor. 

In the present term of Congress there are 
85 accredited women correspondents In the 
Press Galleries. The White House News Pho¬ 
tographers Association and the Radio Press 
Gallery and the Periodical Press Gallery have 
many more. 

On the congressional side the women have 
made substantial gains. 

In the Senate there is Margaret Chase 
Smith, Republican, Maine, who is starting 
on a 6-year elected term, and is a graduate 
of the House. Other women have served in 
the Senate In the Interval of the Interven¬ 
ing 30 years both by appointment and by 
election. 

In the House of Representatives there are 
now 0 women Members. The dean of the 
group is Mrs. Mary T. Norton, Democrat, 
New Jersey, who came in 1026, and Is re¬ 
tiring at the end of this Congress. A few 
months later. Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Re¬ 
publican, Massachusetts, became a Mem¬ 
ber succeeding her deceased husband, John 
Jacob Rogers, who had been a Member of 
the Sixty'Sixth and other Congresses, The 


other Congresswomen now serving include 
Mrs. Prances P. Bolton, Republican, Ohio; 
Reva Beck Bosone, Democrat, Utah; Mrs. 
Helen Garaoan Douglas, Democrat. Cali¬ 
fornia; Katharine St. George, Republican. 
New York; Cecil Murray Harden, Republi¬ 
can, Indiana; Chase Going Woodhouse. 
Democrat, Connecticut; and Edna P. Kelly. 
Democrat, New York. 

The Congress Itself has undergone a very 
complete make-over since the days of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. It is now a decidedly 
more efficiently organized body than it was 
then. But then, as now, It had Its partisan 
difficulties. 

Tlie Senate of 30 years ago consisted of 
48 Republicans and 47 Democrats, with 
Hiram Johnson, of California, listed as Re¬ 
publican and Progressive. Today the Senate 
boasts 64 Democrats and 42 Republicans. 
But the ailing Woodrow Wilson had Just as 
much trouble with his lawmakers as Harry 
Truman Is now having with his. 

The House 30 years ago had 236 Republican 
members, 190 Democrats, and 4 minority 
party Representatives. Today it has 263 
Democrats and 171 Republicans, together 
with 1 American Laborlte. 

Three decades ago there were so many com¬ 
mittees in each body that a minority party 
member could bo, and often wus, a committee 
chairman. The Senate boasted of 74 com¬ 
mittees, with each of its 06 Members belong¬ 
ing on from 6 to 7 of these groups. Today 
it has been streamlined to 16 committees, 
with each Senator holding membership on 
two major committees and not more than an 
aggregate ol three. The House then, had 63 
committees, and some Members belonged to 
4 or 5. Today the House has 19 standing 
committees. . nd each Member, with a few 
notable exceptions, serves only on one com¬ 
mittee. 

LODGE WAS dean 

The Sixty-sixth Congress was notable 
among those in the history of this country. 
Both in the House and the Senate were Mem¬ 
bers who have loft an Imperishable record 
in the annals. Tariff laws, revenue bills, 
treaties with foreign nations, and a host of 
other matters of importaiice came before It. 

Dean of the Senate was Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, who then had 
been a Member since March 4, 1803. The 
baby member was Carter Class, Democrat, 
of Virginia, elected only 2 years before. 
Among the Senators were William E. Borah, 
Republican, of Idaho; Porter J. McCumber, 
Republican, of North Dakota; Boies Penrose, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania; Atlee Pomerene, 
Democrat, of Ohio; Oscar W. Underwood, 
Democrat, of Alabama; James E. Watson, Re¬ 
publican. of Indiana; Francis E. Warren, Re¬ 
publican. of M^yomlng; John Sharp Williams, 
Democrat, of Mississippi; Furnifold M. Sim¬ 
mons, Democrat, of North Carolina, and 
dozens of others of great renown. 

Heading the House membership was the 
onetime Speaker of the House Joseph O. Can¬ 
non. Republican, of Illinois. ’’Uncle Joe" of 
affectionate regard who had first come to the 
Forty-third Congress on March 4, 1873. He 
served 22 terms before he retired on March 4, 
1921, with the expiration of tho Sixty-sixth 
Congress, and died some years later. Elder 
statesmen of the House included Frederick 
H. Gillette, Republican, of Massachusetts and 
Champ Clark. Democrat, of Missouri, who 
came to Congress In 1893. Both became 
Speaker and Mr. Gillette also served in the 
Senate later. 

In 1919 as the Sixty-sixth Congress took 
over, there was a freshman class of 106 
memb'^rs. Today, as the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress holds sway, there are only half a dozen 
Members with a record of continuous service. 
But in that earlier House membership of 30 
years ago the names are recalled of James W. 
Fordney, Republican, of Michigan; Claude 
Kitchen, Democrat, of North Carolina; An¬ 


drew J. Volstead. Republican, of Minnesota; 
Thomas S. Butler, Republican, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; James R. Mann, Republican, of Illi¬ 
nois; Julius Kahn, Republican, of California; 
George 8. Graham, Republican, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Prank W. Mondell. Republican, of 
Wyoming; Willis C. Hawley. Republican, of 
Oregon; William R. Green, Republican, of 
Iowa; Finis J. Garrett, Democrat, of Tennes¬ 
see; Martin B. Madden, Bepubllctin, of Illi¬ 
nois; Philip P. Campbell, Republican, of 
Kansas; John J. Esch. Republican, Wiscon¬ 
sin; Edward W. Pou, Democrat, of North 
Carolina; and Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood, Dem¬ 
ocrat, of Ohio. 

By curlou'^ circumstances the Sixty-sixth 
Congress (1919-21) is the definition line of 
venernbllity in the national legislative Halls, 
especially when Its survivors are contrasted 
to the aggregate memberships of the present 
House and Senate 

Congressman Adolph J. Sabath, Democrat, 
Illinois, entered the House on March 4, 1907. 
In the Sixtieth Congress; Robert L. Dough- 
ton, Democrat, North Carolina, became a 
Member March 4, 1911. Speaker Bam Riiy- 
hurn. Democrat, Texas, came on March 4, 
1913; and Carl Vinson. Democrat, Georgia, 
on November 3. 1914. Schuyler Otle Bland, 
Democrat, Virginia, arrived on July 2. 1918. 
Daniel A. Reed, Republican. New York, and 
Earl C. Mlchener, were elected for the first 
time to the Blxly-slxth Congress. Robert D. 
Crosser, Democrat, Ohio, and Roy O. Wood¬ 
ruff, Republican. Michigan, currently Mem¬ 
bers, had been Members prior to the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. Thus seven Members of the 
House have been In service continuously 
since the Sixty-sixth Congress of 30 years 
ago. 

Vico President Alben W. Barkley is the 
odd figure In the picture. He was a Member 
of the House from March 4, 1913, until 
March 4, 1927, when he was elected to tho 
Senate. Ho served In the opening period of 
the (‘urreuo Eighty-first Congress In hla role 
as a Senator from Kentucky, and the major¬ 
ity floor leader. Then he assumed the Vice 
Presidency to which he had been elected In 
November 1948, 

Senator Kenneth McKellar. Democrat, 
Tennessee, tho denn of the Senate, began his 
service there on March 4, 1917. Previously 
he had served In the House, to which he was 
elected to fill a vacancy on November 9, 1911. 
At the time of the Sixty-sixth Congress, two 
present Members of the Senate were then 
Members of the House. These were Carl 
Hayden, Democrat, Arizona, who began his 
House service on February 10, 1912, and '^om 
Conn ALLY, Democrat, Texas, who served In 
the House from March 4, 1917, until his 
election to the Senate for the term starting 
March 4, 1929. 

Senator Hayden, Democrat, Arizona, has 
an unusual background. He was elevated to 
the House and assumed his seat ns thJ at- 
large Representative on February 10, 1912, 
when Arizona was granted statehood. He 
served In the House until he entered the 
Senate on March 4, 1927. He Is now the 
third senior Member of the Senate. His 
only seniors In congressional service arc 
Sena1x)r McKellar and Congressmen Sabath 
and Doughton. 

The leglhlalurs who served In Congress 30 
years ago and their BUccessora through the 
tliree decades have left an indelible record 
In the annals ol the United States. Vice 
President Thomas R. Marshall was the pre¬ 
siding officer of the Sixty-sixth Senate, and 
Wilson was finishing out his term of office In 
tho White House. On the House side, Joe 
Cannon and Champ Clark were basking In 
the past glories of 16 years previous that they 
had served ns Speaker of the House. 

Then House Members, Mr. Gillette, who 
also became a Senator; NIcIioIhs Longworth, 
Republican, of Ohio; John N. Garner. Demo¬ 
crat, of TeX'iB, dobtlnecl to be Vice President; 
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Henry T. Rainey. Democrat, of Illinois; Jo¬ 
seph W. Byrnes. Democrat, of Tennessee; 
william B. Bankhead, Democrat, of Alabama; 
and Sam Rayburn were destined later to 
serve as Speaker of the House. Joseph W. 
Martin, Republican, of Massachusetts, the 
only other to serve as Speaker In the 30-year 
period, did not enter the legislative Halls 
until the Sixty-ninth Congress In 1925. 

In the corresponding period eight Sena¬ 
tors were to attain the dignity of President 
pro tempore of the Senate. These were Al¬ 
bert C. Cummins, Republican, of Iowa; 
George H. Moses, Republican, of New Hamp¬ 
shire; Key Pittman, Democrat, of Nevada; 
William H. King, Democrat, of Utah; Pat 
Harrison, Domocrat, of Mississippi; Carter 
Glass, Democrat, of Virginia; and Kenneth 
McKellar, Democrat, of Tennessee. The on¬ 
ly other Senator to serve in this office in the 
30-yenr period was Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, who began his 
senatorial service on March 31, 1928. In 
prior years to 1019 short terms as President 
pro tempore had been served by the senior 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Republican, of Massa¬ 
chusetts; Frank B. Brundegee, Republican, of 
Connecticut; and Charles Curtis, Republican, 
of Kansas. 

The Senate of the Slxty-slxih Congress 
was destined to figure Importantly In the 
national politics of the Republic In the en¬ 
suing years. From Its ranks Warren G. 
Harding, Republican, of Ohio, moved on the 
presidency. And Charles Curtis attained the 
vice presidency. 

SOME MOVED UP 

On the House side. John Garner and Alben 
Baukley were destined to become Vico Presi¬ 
dents of the United States. 

Two Senate Members of that period— Rob¬ 
ert M. La Follette, the Wisconsin Progressive, 
and Hiram Johnson, alternatively a Progres¬ 
sive and a Republican—were presidential 
candidates In later years. And as unsuccess¬ 
ful candidates for the vice presidency, 
Charles R. McNnry, Republican, of Oregon, 
and Joseph T. Robinson, Democrat, of Ar¬ 
kansas, took a fling at the Nation’s highest 
oince, 

The Sixty-sixth Congress produced six 
Cabinet members In the succeeding years. 
Earlier. Philander Chase Knox, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, bad served as Secretary of 
Stntc. Cordell Hull, Democrat, of Tennessee 
and James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina 
destined first to become Senators, ended their 
public careers later as Secretary of State. 
Of the then Senators, four became Cabinet 
officers at later dates. Included were Albert 
B. Full, Republican, of New Mexico, who be¬ 
came Secretary of the Interior; Frank Kel¬ 
logg. who became Secretary of State; Harry 
S. New, Republican, of Indiana, who became 
Postmaster General, and Claude Swanson, 
Democrat, of Virginia, who became Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy. 

7’he House of Representatives of that 3-dec- 
ades-ago period was a fine training school 
for graduation to the United States Senate. 
Among the then Representatives to be sub¬ 
sequently elected or appointed to the Senate 
were Alben W. Barkley, Democrat, Kentucky; 
James F. Brynes, Democrat, South Carolina; 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, Democrat, Arkansas; 
Porter H. Dale, Republican, Vermont; Tom 
Connally, Democrat, Texas; Simeon D. Fess, 
Republican, Ohio; Frederick H. Gillette, Re¬ 
publican, Massachusetts; Frank H. Green* 
Republican, Vermont; J. Thomas Heflin, 
Democrat. Alabama; Cordell Hull, Democrat, 
Tennessee; William B. McKinley, Republican, 
Illinois; Matthew M, Neely, Democrat, West 
Virginia; Thomas D. Schall, Republican, 
MlnnG.sota; Frank L. Smith, Republican. Illi¬ 
nois; Hubert D. Stephens, Democrat, Missis¬ 
sippi; William S. Vare, Republican, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; John M. Robslon, Republican, Ken¬ 
tucky; and Wallace H. White, Jr., Republican, 
Maine. 


An astronomical number of words have 
been uttered by the Nation’s legislators in 
debate and discussion in the Senate and 
House Chambers. These are preserved to 
posterity and the historian in the Congres¬ 
sional Record. 

But there Is a trio of veteran “official re¬ 
porters of debate” who have listened to the 
oratorical flood for the past 30 years and 
are still going strong. These are James W. 
Murphy and John D. Rhodes of the Senate 
group and Alllster Cochrane of the House 
contingent of shorthand experts. 


Thinking It Over 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Sept ember 13, 1950 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert in the Appendix of the Record 
the following article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Parkesburg (Pa.) 
Post and was called to my attention by a 
valued constituent, Mr. Louis B. Hump- 
ton: 

Thinking It Over 
(By A. Parke) 

EMPTY victories 

Whether or not we’re willing to admit it, 
the effectiveness of the U. S. S. R. technique 
has been brilliant. The methods we may 
abhor, the ultimate objectives we can con¬ 
demn. but the skill behind Soviet procedure 
we must admire. Not only can this over-all 
cffectlvenesss be admired, but it should bo 
recognized as ample field for our own learn¬ 
ing, For example, the Soviets have, with 
few exceptions, expanded on all fronts since 
the end of World War II. They have forced 
us to spend billions of dollars to hold the 
line against Russia. They can call the tune 
anywhere In Europe or Asia and we are forced 
to dance—with money, arms, men, and blood. 
Korea Is but a temporary example. Tomor¬ 
row It may be Iran, Red China, Indochina, 
Yugoslavia, Germany, or what have you. 
They decide the battlefleld—dlplomatlc or 
military—and they select the area or action. 
Wo tag along behind. 

How can the Kremlin regulate the affairs 
of all nations and so consistently concern 
the minds of all citizens so effectively? It 
would pay Washington to analyze the tech¬ 
nique, adopt its good points and get on the 
offensive. Holding the line is acceptable 
over short periods, but one doesn’t advance 
by building barriers. 

Communism has prospered and is winning 
the minds of millions for several reasons. 
Outstanding are these two: It has an ulti¬ 
mate long-range strategy In any and all dip¬ 
lomatic or military operations. (We 
haven’t.) It has recognized the value of 
propaganda in world relations. (We 
haven’t.) 

The United States answer to Soviet meth- • 
ods has been to go along and treat each new 
tactic as it arises. As a result we're Inevita¬ 
bly slammed by the opening punch and 
sorely battered with each succeeding propa¬ 
ganda haymaker. In Korea we might safely 
assume that Russia launched the Communist 
offensive with complete plans In the event 
of (a) Communist victory, (b) Communist 
defeat. No matter which of these evolves, 
Russia will see to it that the people who 
count—^those folks In Asiatic territory, get 
her side of the question so often and in so 


many ways that they begin to believe It. 
When the military decision arrives in Korea, 
Moscow will roll out the appropriate proce¬ 
dure to be followed—a procedure polished, 
refined, and perfected down to the most 
minor details. She has plans—long-range 
plans—and even if she loses the battle of 
bullets she wins the war for men’s minds. 

Consider our own conduct over Korea. 
Whether it was the fault of the State De¬ 
partment or of our Intelligence the fact 
remains that we were caught flat-footed. 
Everyone was surprised and momentarily 
stunned. Deciding we must act. we expe¬ 
dited mobilization and rushed men and guns 
to Korea. That’s It. Period. 

What of tomorrow? Ask Washington and 
they’ll tell you, “To blazes with tomorrow, 
we’ve got a war to win.” Agreed. But how 
about the thirty-eighth parallel where the 
whole mess started? Will we stop there? 
Do we Just chase the Commies back homo 
and wall a lew months until thy’re ready 
to start fighting again? Do we go on into 
North Korea in the name of the UN and 
slap a few hands? How about Korea when 
It’s all over—do we keep It, station an armed 
protective force there, or give It to Japan? 
If Washington has any future plans ofi such 
matters It will be most unusual and a most 
unexpectedly pleasant surprise. Chances 
are that no one has even thought about It. 
The Russians would have. 

Tlic only complication in this United 
States arrangement Is that America ends up 
holding an empty peacetime sack to show 
lor commendable wartime accomplishments. 

That we have no long range plan Is amply 
demonstrated by Air Force conduct. Whole 
cities are being bombed off the South Korean 
map. Alter the Commies arc driven out you 
and I will bo financing a type of Korean Mar¬ 
shall plan to rebuild the uselessly destroyed 
rubble. In those cities are homes as well as 
military targets—but bombers flying at high 
altitudes can’t be too particular. In those 
homes live South Korean civilians and non- 
combatants. No matter how you look at it, 
war or no war, killing innocent folks without 
need Is murder. Those very folks are the 
people to whom we Intend to sell the happi¬ 
ness of democratic living. Admittedly, mili¬ 
tary targets must bo destroyed, but If we are 
to win the peace those people must see that 
America respects the Individual. We should 
make every effort to hit railroads, enemy 
supply lines, etc., yet it is not reasonable, 
Indeed It Is stupid to wipe out a whole city 
(which you must later rebuild) merely to de¬ 
stroy Its rail yards or Its bridges. Air power 
Is most effectively used In low level tactical 
support. The Navy and Marine Corps have 
both argued for this point. If Korea doesn’t 
prove them right nothing will. The Air 
Force remains adamant and continues to 
bomb towns and cities from way up In the 
wild blue yonder. When It’s over with, the 
American taxpayer Inherits the mess—a mess 
much bigger than It should be. 

Think of this the next time your news¬ 
paper shows droves of B-29’s dumping hun¬ 
dreds of tons of bombs on Korean towns. 

Our dissemination of the American view¬ 
point (propaganda Is the word) leaves much 
to be desired. Congress bickers and squab¬ 
bles over funds for the Voice of America, taut 
happily votes millions to keep farmers smil¬ 
ing and to store eggs. We pay $100,000 a day 
to subsidize peanuts, but act like mute 
misers when It comes to selling freedom. In 
the UN our delegate, Warren Austin, has 
truth on his side. He’s won all the fine 
points in debate with Russia’s Malik—but 
Malik talks more often and speaks longer 
when he does. Every word he says is for 
Asiatic consumption—and Russia will see to 
It that the Asiatics hear. “Brutal American 
bombing—that makes sense to an Asiatic 
who’s family ha.s been wiped out. We win 
the fine points In debate but don’t even 
bother to let the world know our viewpoints. 
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Television’s line: but Americans are already 
sold on democracy. Asia and Europe need 
to know our arguments. Russia crows her 
story 24 hours a day—and millions are lis¬ 
tening. 

We should have long-range diplomatic 
planning-—plans for conduct during and after 
a war. We should light now to win the 
peace and not the war alone. While we’re 
at It we’d do well to spend u buck to tell 
the little people of the world our side of the 
story. Otherwise we'll go on winning wars 
and losing the victories. 


BuUding Commissioner Reynolds De¬ 
clares: ^^Dignity, Simplicity, and Effi¬ 
ciency Attended by Low Costs Are tlie 
Qualities Especially Sought in the De¬ 
sign of New Federal Buildings” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
probably no column written and pub¬ 
lished which gives me more pleasure than 
does the column written by the nation¬ 
ally known writer, John White, and car¬ 
ried locally ill the Washington Times- 
Hcrald. 

With rare and keen insight, John 
White seems to have a never-ending cat¬ 
alog of persons about whom he can tell 
the most interesting and fascinating 
things, and do so in a manner which in¬ 
trigues the mind and fires both the imag¬ 
ination and admiration foi the subject 
of the article. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember years ago 
when on some occasion or other our 
great Senator John Bankhead, Sr., the 
father of our beloved speaker, Will Bank- 
head, once said to me: 

Frank, my boy, the President and the 
Cabinet officers • • ♦ who are Sccro- 

tariea charged with the administration of 
the various departments of Government, may 
come and go • • ♦ but • • • gen¬ 
erally way back In some office is a man whose 
name may not even be wrltteii on the door 
but who Is, in fact, the driving force of all 
the action programs projected in that par¬ 
ticular department of Government. 

Prank, It Is the clvll-sorvlce workers, the 
technical men, the economists, the architects, 
the engineers, the scientists in governmental 
departments ♦ • • obscure though they 
bo who have bullded the Government serv¬ 
ices of ibis country to the heights which they 
now have attained. 

Mr. Speaker, prominent among those 
who have done so much to build this 
country great is your good friend and 
my good friend, W. E. Reynolds, Commis¬ 
sioner of Public Buildings in the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because I know Bert 
Reynolds that the article which John 
White wrote about him held such a deep 
interest for me, for out of all the wide 
circle of ray friends, there are few whom 
I admire more ardently and whose 
friendship I cherish more than I do the 
friendship of Bert Reynolds. 


Mr. Speaker, there are very few agen¬ 
cies or departments in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that are as old as is the agency 
now called Public Buildings Service, for¬ 
merly the Public Buildings Administra¬ 
tion. Moreover, there are very few agen¬ 
cies who can boast of personnel the 
tenure of whose service is as distin¬ 
guished as is the personnel of that 
agency. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there 
is no better administrator in all of Gov¬ 
ernment service than the Honorable 
W. Reynold.s, Public Buildings Com¬ 
missioner, who has been associated to 
Public Buildings for the last 20 years. 

My long membership on the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee of this 
House together with my private build¬ 
ing activities in Washington, D. C., even 
before I came to Congress have brought 
me into very intimate, close contact with 
Mr. Bert Reynolds and his able assist¬ 
ants. In his appearances before our 
committee he has never failed to im¬ 
press us as other than a man devoted 
to his task, ever and always on the alert 
to accomplish the things whicli would 
bring more and ever-continuing efil- 
clency and economy in the administra¬ 
tion of the Department which he has 
headed up the.se many years. 

It was, therefore, no surprise to note 
John White’s article telling of Bert 
Reynolds’ ideas of improving Federal 
building practices—which he has per¬ 
sonally been struggling to achieve for 
those past 20 years. 

Mr. Speaker, when I read the short 
article about Commissioner Reynolds’ 
ideas, I called him on the phone to ask 
for a copy of his remarks in full for my 
further perusal and study. 

CongreBswnn— 

He said— 

I am sorry, but It was not a prepared state- 
iiieJit. It was just s»)me extomporaneout. re¬ 
marks wlilch I made together with u lew 
obticrvations that would look to lower ciini- 
tal Investment per foot as well as increa >evl 
efficiency and lowered operating costs wall 
respect to the eoiiBtruction and operation of 
the bull clings built by the Government of 
the United States. 

Telling me that his remarks were brief, 
he said they were entirely covered in a 
news item published in the Bulletin of 
the Washington Building Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in his conversation with 
me, Mr. Reynolds pointed out that subse¬ 
quent to July 1,1950, the Public Buildings 
Administration would be operating about 
100,000.000 square feet of space, and that 
to reduce the cost of operating by mere¬ 
ly 1 cent a foot per year a savings of 
$1,000,000 annually could be effected. He 
stressed the splendid cooperation that 
had been extended him since the Public 
Buildings Administration was covered 
into the General Services Administration 
headed up by the Honorable Jess Larson, 
and said that he looked further to even 
more splendid work than had been ac¬ 
complished in the long years it had acted 
as an independent agency under the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. Speaker, there are very few build¬ 
ings within these United States with the 
exception of veterans’ hospitals and sev¬ 
eral of the newer post offices that arc not 


monuments to the engineering, archi¬ 
tectural, and other skills of the civilian 
employees of the Public Buildings Ad¬ 
ministration, 

I at one time heard it said that there 
was no architectural office in the whole 
world that could even begin to rank with 
the ability and skill possessed ty the ra^n 
who labor over the drafting boards de¬ 
signing public buildings for these United 
States. Certainly there are no buildings 
in the United States, the solidity .tnd 
type of constructior of which, both as to 
functional architecture and the quality 
of materials used, will excel those used 
in the construction of our Federal bufld- 
ings, during the long years that have 
passed. 

Modern design which comprehends the 
use of improved materials, power-driven 
tools, and skilled, specialized workman¬ 
ship contribute to the change that is 
evolving in building construction, 
equally us much as do all factors that 
have affected other changes noted in 
this—the atomic age. 

Always ahead of the times, Bert 
Reynolds now tells of further changes 
that should be made in Federal buildings 
applicable to their function, capital in¬ 
vestment, management, servicing, and 
operating costs. 

It is because of the interest of this 
House in this subject of efficiency and 
economy of operation that I ask the 
unanimous consent o- my colleagues to 
extend my remarks, include therein and 
Insert into the Congressoinal Record two 
articles. 

One, written by John White, and en¬ 
titled “Did You Happen To See W. E. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Build¬ 
ings.” The other article entitled 
“Reynolds Tells About Federal Building 
Practices,” has been clipped from the 
Washington Building Congress Bulletin. 

They follow: 

Did You Happkn To See W. E. Reynolds, 

COMMIUSIONEH OF PUBLIC BITILDINU.S 

He believes that Government buildings 
should feature dignity, rfficlenry, ami sim¬ 
plicity, nnd ho has a lot of Idoos about how 
those desirable qualities may be had. For In- 
Btunce, says he, Government structures 
should have air eondltlonmg, because that 
Incrcaseb workers’ efficiency, they should 
have big shaHow elevators, ior quicker load¬ 
ing; they should have windows washable 
from the inside; they should have rounded 
c<'rncrK, for easier elcanlng; they should have 
recessed entrances, lor nilny-wcathcr pro¬ 
tection; and lighter doors, lor ciusler 
opening. 

They should not have outside steps, be¬ 
cause they are not neeossary and people fall 
down them and sue the Government. 

They should not have parapets. *Tt is 
Billy,” says Reynolds, to edge a roof with a 
parapet which holds some water, leaks some, 
and must be repaired. 

Tlicy should have as little ornamentation 
as possible. 

They should have no connecting doors be¬ 
tween offices. "If an office worker has a 
Job to do, he should not bo running back 
and forth anyway,” Reynolds believes. 

They should have as few windows as pos¬ 
sible. Reynolds frankly admits he would do 
away with practically all windows, except 
that people would complain of claustro¬ 
phobia. 

They should be painted In light tones— 
ceilings white and furniture nearly white. 
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Light goes farther In such surroundings. 
Furthermore, if restrooms are pal tiled In 
light tones and brightly Illuminated, loafing 
there Is reduced, says Reynolds. 

They should be. but go down and inspect 
the new Federal-courts building for the Dis¬ 
trict at Third and Independence, or the now 
section of the GAO, If you want to see Reyn¬ 
olds’ ideas In operation. 

Those buildings don’t embody all of the 
new notions of Mr, Reynolds and his Public 
Buildings services, but they are a notable im¬ 
provement on older Federal piles around 
here. 

And while you are scouting around those 
places notice how they have uplifted the 
neighborhoods surrounding them. For it Is 
one* of Reynolds’ greatest satisfactions how 
the simple act of plumping a line white 
dignified Federal building down into a ram¬ 
shackle section can make that section change 
Itself into ii tiling of beauty. I-ook at what 
happened to the streets around Boclal 
Security. 

Reynolds Is a i Iowan who took his B. S. 
from Iowa State College In 1911, his civil- 
cnglneerlng degree la 1919, and was a drafts¬ 
man and engineei and teacher before joining 
the Goveniinenl. He l.s a good all-around 
man. In ]9Li2 the RFC asked him if the pro¬ 
jected huge San FranciBco-Oakliind Bridge 
would pay for itself in tolls He said it 
would, so it was built, and it did. 

He is also a good lislicrman. Stune people 
say he holds the record lor the biggest chan¬ 
nel bass ever caught in the Chesapeake-40 
pounds—and he has an eye l(»r beauty: ho 
would like nothing better than to knock 
down our ghiistly “temjiorary" buildings. 

John White. 

Reynolds Tells Adottt Federal Building 
Practices 

In a talk nt the May 8 meeting of the 
Building Congre.ss. Coniinlssloiier ol Public 
Buildings, W. E, Reynolds stre.ssed the lart 
that the cost ol upkeep and operation of 
Government buildings is one of the impor¬ 
tant factors in determining their design. 
Bpeaklng on improving Federal Building 
Practlce.s, Mr. Reynolds said. “That PBA 
leaves actual re.senreh on building materials 
and products to the laboiatorles ol large 
private companies, but it has acquired a 
wealth of Information from constant studies 
ol Its experience In building, operating, and 
repairing Federal buildings.’* 

He pointed out that il a way can be louiid 
to reduce the cost of operating 1 cent per 
square foot a year, $750,000 a year can bo 
saved. After July h 1950, PBA will be op¬ 
erating about 100,000,000 square feet of 
space. It has been dcmionstrated that 
quality materials save money in the long run. 

Dignity, simplicily, and efficiency are the 
qualities especiully sought in tiie design of 
new structures. The tendency is towaid 
block-type structures with all parapets, out¬ 
side .steps, and cxce.ss ornainentation elimi¬ 
nated. 

AIR CONDITIONING 

Air conditioning is now being specified 
lor mo,St new Government offices. Formerly 
it was not considmed necessary in siuTi locn- 
tioiiB as New York and Boston, but the 
greatly lnerea,sed efflneney of employee.^ 
which results irom comfurtublo summer 
temperatuics. has j}rovea Its worth. Taking 
tile avciage ol the suiurle.s of the Govern¬ 
ment us a whole, it was lound tliut the rost 
of air conditioning, inrludiug amonizalloii 
and leplficemeiit, is 1'^ peiceiit of the aver¬ 
age salary per employee, per year. On the 
bas’l.s of 480 minute,s a day working time, if 
7 minutes a day can be mived. the cost of 
the air conditioning and its upkeep Is soon 
paid for. 

VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 

Studies have shown that larger elevators 
are iJie most efficient a. long a.s tliere aic 


sufficient to serve each floor. At one time 
3,500 pounds was considered large. When 
the cost of the operator was figured In, the 
most economical size Immediately jumped 
to 4.500 pounds. Wide, shallow elevators 
can be loaded and unloaded In half the time 
roquirerl by narrow, deep ones, 'Phe cost of 
operation goes down when elevators are 
grouped together In banks. Studies on au¬ 
tomatic controls within elevator banks are 
In progress. 

Escalators are being used more and more. 
In the General Accounting Gfflre they will 
go up five lloor^. The Hancock Building in 
Boston is using them to the eighth floor. 
column spacing 

Study of the relation between building 
design and space utilization has paid real 
dividends The average space per person In 
Government buildings in Washington Is now 
under 110 square feet. II this can be re¬ 
duced by 6 square feet, a space e(iulvalent 
to the Comme-ce Building will be saved. 

Outside bays should not be deeper than 
18 leet. Those parallel to the fare of the 
building can measure 25 feet This permits 
llicm to be divided into 8- or 12-foot offices. 
It makes possible private offices with 172 
square feet in.stcad of 400 square leet often 
found at picsent. 

On the new General Accounting Office, 
PBA is experimenting w'lth llfit-.slab con¬ 
struction with all of the duels suspended 
beneath that. Suspended ceilings of unl- 
loriii height, and using no beams, make the 
space more flexible and permit better llgiR- 
Ine: It Is e.stlmated that this method of 
Iniihiliig will cost less than any other type 
of construction Careful cost data are being 
kc))t; through 100-l)ercent cooperation wiHi 
the contractor. The inlormatlim should 
prove valuable in determining future build¬ 
ing design. 

WINDOWS 

II it weren’t for ciui.sing clau.strophobla, 
Mr. Reynold.s would prefer buildmg.s with 
no wlndow.s at all. The cost of w.a.9hlng is 
one of the most imjwrtnni 1 tents in deter- 
mihlng the type of windows to be used. 
PBA is now^ gcuiernlly using windows which 
ean he w'ashed from the inside, which should 
cut the cost of washing by 40 percent. 

ENTRANCE.S AND CORRIDORS 

Roressed eiiiraiiees which provide w’alling 
space in bud weather are preferred. Very 
large, heavy doors me no longer used. Out¬ 
side steps are eliminated wherever possible. 
Corridors will have rounderl cuniors, and all 
lountains, telephone booths, etc, will be 
re(Ts.sed. Mr. Reynolds commented that 
more money Is being spent on corridors than 
formerly. 

LTGITTING 

Ease of rending rather than the Intensity 
of light on the working ])lane is the iirlme 
con.sideratlon, Mr Reynolds emphasized the 
eflect of color on lighting efficiency. All 
oelllng.s are now being painted white, which 
gives H reflective factor of 80 percent. Most 
ceiliiigs are only 30 percent. The briehtne.s.s 
ratio should be no more than 3 to 1. The 
toj)s of desks and equipment are flnlshed in 
light colors to reduce the contrast between 
the working surface and the pai>ers on It. 

PANEL heating 

Thl.s 1.S recommended for outside steps, 
drives, and approaches, to remove snow and 
lee. Willie there have been some objections 
to pre.sent Installations, the problem is one 
of improving the engineering design and It 
will be worked out. 

TOILET ROOMS 

Ease In cleaning is the paramount re¬ 
quirement. Some wall-hung fixtures have 
been used, but they cost too much to be 
used generally. 

Mr. Reynolds said that It had been dis¬ 
covered that If the Intensity of light Ls as 


great as In an office, people do not stay as 
long In toilet rooms. Ho could not explain 
why this occurred. To prevent clogged 
drains, no mirrors arc placed over washbasins 
In women’s restrooms. 

Other Items mentioned briefly were the 
elimination of transoms and communicating 
doors between offices. Stairs are no longer 
built ol expensive material; all over one 
story are completely enclosed. No foreign 
materials are used. Vacuum cleaning sys¬ 
tems are installed In buildings with areas of 
50,000 square "eet and up; In smaller build¬ 
ings movable equipment is cheaper though 
nut as efficient. 

In summing up, Mr. Reynolds emphasized 
the need for beauty, dignity, and functional 
Cl iclency In public bulldlng.s, as well as oon- 
tinuod emphaftls on economy in operation 
to spread the taxpayers’ dollars as far as 
possible. 


Coffee Swindle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
'Wed7iesdav, September 13 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have piinted in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Coffee 
Swindle,” published in the Portland 
(Oreg.) Daily Journal of September 5, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Coffee Swindle 

We American collee drinkers have been 
taken. 

But goocL 

Wo’ve been taken in one of the greatest 
International squeeze plays ever devised in 
the world's commodity markets. 

Tills squeeze play begins In the cofTce- 
growing countries of South and Central 
America, pai ticiilnrly In Brazil and Colom¬ 
bia, largi'Ht culTee producers in the world. 
There i;ovpnimeiit-contiolled cooperatives 
and exporting cartels set up artificial bhort- 
ages by (a) limiting production, (b) re¬ 
stricting exports, and (e) buying and hold¬ 
ing (r actually de.stroying surplus coffee 

It extend.s to the Paii-Amenean Collee 
Bureau, a nonprofit cooperative with offices 
in New York. This bureau represents South 
and Central American governments which 
control the coffee deal. It Is dedicated to 
lncrea.slng coffee consumption, but is charged 
with pul Ling out hinte ul $1 coffee and in- 
accuiate inf(jrnialion concerning coffee crop 
condition.s—hints and information that have 
caused panic buying and cost United States 
coffee coiisumer.s countless millions. 

It also extends to the big American im- 
porteiR and roasters. 5f)me of which help sup¬ 
port the Pan-American Coffee '^3rreaii and 
some of which (A. & P. and Maxwell House) 
were given prclcrcntlal deals by Brazil In 
1948 and 1949. 

Finally tlie squeeze iilay extends down the 
line, from American roaster to distributor to 
retailer—each employing the perceiilage 
markup system on each price hike—until 
the payoff: Coffee as high os 88 cents to 
consumers of Portland. 

Just how far-reaching the great coffee 
swindle of 1948, 1949, and 1950 has been is 
officially revealed by the United States Sen¬ 
ate subcommittee, Guy M. Gti.t.ette. chair¬ 
man, wliicli recently completed its iiivo.sti- 
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gallon of price spreads In coffee. It found 
that: 

“The speculator, exporters and Importers 
seem to be the ones who profited by the rise 
in coffee prices. 

“Repeatedly witness after witness has 
stated that there has not been a shortage 
of coffee at all during recent years and 
none appears likely over the current year 
1950," 

In short, publicity releases from Brazil 
and Colombia and from the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, indicating serious weather 
damage to coffee crops, were either greatly 
exaggerated or pure fabrications. But they 
served to hike green coffee prices 250 percent 
between April and November of 1949, induc¬ 
ing scare buying by American roasters and 
hoarding by American consumers. Says the 
Senate committee: 

“The consumer fell unwittingly Into the 
trap, and thus aided the price spiral.'* 

That’s the whole sordid coffee story. At 
last. 

It wouldn’t be quite so bad if the growers 
of Brazil and Colombia and Central Amer¬ 
ica were making the money. But they aren't. 
Because of tricky and unrealistic foreign 
exchange they have been realizing only 60 
percent more Income (on an American dol¬ 
lar basis) while green coffee prices are now 
10 tlmc.s their 1902 low. 

Can the great coffee squeeze be halted? 

It can be and It should be. 

The Senate committee has some pertinent 
suggestions, and we would add some of our 
own. Here they arc: 

Slap a stiff capital-gains tax on alien Indi¬ 
viduals and foreign corporations doing busi¬ 
ness In the United States. 

Place coffee trading under the control of 
the Commodity Exchange Act and eliminate 
the tricky deals In coffee futures. 

Require foreign coffee Interests to dispose 
of stocks warehoust'd In the United States 
through regular trade channels Instead of 
holding them for speculative pioflts. 

Instigate criminal Investigation (by the De¬ 
partment of Justice) of possible violations of 
the antitrust law.s in the United States and 
employ civil suits against foreign manipula¬ 
tors operating In the United States. 

Refuse further allocation of dollars (by 
E(’A) for the purchase of coffee. 

Asfeli.t the Brazilian and Colombian Govern¬ 
ments to readjust tbelr exchange rates so the 
coffee farmers, rather than the Government 
and the coffee speculators, will realize more 
equitable returns. 

Develop our own (reliable) statistics on cof¬ 
fee production and consumption and on 
weather damage in coflce-growlng countries. 

If Brazil. Colombia, and other coffee-pro¬ 
ducing countries won’t coo|)erate, encourage 
c'/ffee growing in other areas. 

Persuade American cofioo roasters, dls- 
trlbutors, and retailors to abandon the prac¬ 
tice of percentage markups and apply u more 
rensonable rnte of return on a pound basis. 

If all this doesn’t work, switch to sassafras 
or sllppery-elm tea—ugh! 

The New Social Security Law—A Great 
Achievement 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

O.’ 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP HKPRESnNTA'nVES 

Monday, August 14, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the outstanding achieve- 
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ments of this Eighty-first Congress is the 
enactment of a law expanding and bring¬ 
ing up to date our social-security sys¬ 
tem. This law extends security in their 
old age to 10.000.000 additional Ameri¬ 
cans as a matter of their earned right, 
not as a matter of charity or a public 
dole. It raises social-security benefits to 
conform with higher costs of living. 

I believe that our social-security sys¬ 
tem should be extended even further, so 
as to cover all working men and women, 
and I have introduced legi.slation to ac¬ 
complish this. But the new law passed 
by the Elghty-flr.st Congress is a great 
step forward, and I was proud to cast 
my vote for it. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this law 1 think it will be helpful to set 
forth the changes in our social-security 
system which it brings about. 

MAJOR CHANGES SUMMAHIZED 

Summarized in a few sentences, the 
major changes are: 

First. Larger benefits: The nearly 
235.000 Californians now receiving so¬ 
cial-security payments will find that in 
the checks to be mailed out October 3 
their benefits will be, on the average, 
roughly 75 percent greater than they 
have been. For tho.se who will retire 
after June 1952, benefits will bo twice 
what they are now, on the average. 

Second. Broader coverage: On Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1951, over 750,000 people in the 
State of California, who up to now have 
not been covered by social secuiity, will 
como under the system. For the first 
time the nonfarm self-employed—per¬ 
sons in business for themselves, such as 
grocery store, retail store, or gas-station 
owners—will have the opportunity to 
earn security in their later life under the 
social-security system. 

Third. Easier eligibility: In general, 
it will take fewer years of social-security 
coverage before you are iligibK^ to 
draw benefits. Specifically, persons who 
are now 65 or over, and who have had 
six quarter-years—a year and a half— 
of social-security coverage can and 
should apply immediately for benefits. 
Any retired worker as well as survivors 
and dependents will be able to earn $50 
a month—as against the present limit 
of $15—without losing their benefit pay¬ 
ments. 

Here, in more detail, are the answers 
to questions I think will be of most gen¬ 
eral interest: 

IltlW MITCH LARGER BENEFITS? 

First. How much larger will benefits be 
under the new law? Benefit increases 
will go to two main groups of people: 
(a) Tho.se who are currently receiving 
benefits, or who will begin receiving them 
before 1952; and (b) those who will reach 
retirement age after June 1952—these 
are called “new starts." Let me explain 
more fully how the new bill affects each 
0 - the.se groups. 

IMMEDIATE INCREASES AVERAGE 7 7 Vi PERCENT 

There are nearly 235,000 people in the 
State of California who are now receiv¬ 
ing social-security benefits. In the 
checks which they will receive early in 
October—their September payments— 
they will find that their payments will 
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be, on the average, 77^2 percent greater 
than they have been up to now. 

The table below shows what the In¬ 
creases will be for an Insured wage 
earner without any dependents, and for 
a married couple: 


"HrliKMl ware earner 

1 Ketired waeeoartn'r 

wlthoiit, deiX'iuU’iils 

ami Willi 


Now 

New law 

N ow 

New law 

$10-. 

$20. (Ml 

$15.00_ 

$'(0.00 

$11. 

22.00 

$10 .Ml. 

.‘ri.oo 

$12. 


$IX.(J0.. 

Ml. 00 

$13. 

00 

$U)..M). 

:{') 00 

'U . 

2S.IKI 

$21.IH)_ 

42. (HI 

.. 

30. IH) 

I $22 Ml--. 


$10.. 

:ii.7o 

$‘210(1 . . 

47. -Ml 

$17.. - 

3.S. 20 

$2.n.MI . 

40. SO 

$1S.. 

:$4. .no 

$27.00 .. 

.ni.75 

$10__ 

*35. 70 

.no . - 

,n3 .n.n 

$21) .. 

:47. (Kl 

$.'10 00. 

.M.. .Ml 

.$21. 

3S .Ml 

1 $:u..Mi 

.57. 75 

$22.- 

40.20 

! . 

(pO (0 

$ 2:1 . - 

42 20 

.pH.M). 

:«i 

$24 

4 ]. Ml 

$:ui,oo . 

<■)(). 75 

$2.S _ . . 

40. .no 

$,‘17..Ml. 

00 . 7.5 

$‘20. 1 

4K ■«! 

$30 (Ml . 

72 45 

$27. 

Ml. 0(1 

$10.50. 

75. (HI 

$2S. 

f)l Ml 

$42 00. 

77 2.5 

$‘2«. 

r.2.M) 

$43.50. 

70. 2(1 

S::ii. 

AI.(K) 1 

$4.n.oo- 

SI. 0(1 

.$.11 

/if). 1(1 

j .$40 50.. 

h2 (».5 

$32 

50.20 

1 $4S (HI. 

S4. :((i 

$:i:i . 

r, 20 

.$4(1 .M) . .. 

H.n. 'Ml 

$•14 . 

f)X.20 

1 $,ni.iH).. . 

87.30 

. 
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$10 . - . 

ai. 00 

$ 1.0 (HI. 

(J(i 00 

$41 . 

i>4 00 
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05. SO 

.$ImMI0. 

OS. 70 

m . 

(>0 70 

1 .$fU .M) . .. 
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0/. (>0 
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$r. . 

i;^:. 50 

$07 .Ml.j 

102 75 
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i 

Oa Ml 

$(i0IX). 
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These same increases apply to anyone 
who retires before June 1952. 

The following tabic .shows the benefits 
that will appear in the September checks 
of a widow with two children who is 
currently receiving benefits: 

Widow VHffi two chtldfp.n 

Present benefit: $20; new benefit: $40. 

Present brneflt: $25; new benefit: $46. 

Present benelit: $30; new benefit: $63. 

Present benefit: $35; new benelit: $59. 

PrCLcnt benelit: $40; now benefit: $67. 

Present benelit: $45; now benolil: $70. 

Present benelit: $50; new benelit: $92, 

Present benefit: $55; new benefit: $110. 

Present benefit: $0'); new oeiieilt: $117. 

Present benefit: $66; now benefit: $122. 

Present benefit: $70; new benelit: $128. 

Present benefit: $76; new benefit: $133. 

INCREASES SENT AUTOMATICALLY 

You do not have to apply for the in- 
crea.scs; they will be sent to you auto¬ 
matically. If, for any reason, the in¬ 
crease fails to show up in your October 
check. It will show up very soon, in full. 
Reel ients are asked not to start writing 
in for information because the more let¬ 
ters that have to be an.swered, the slower 
the program will be In getting under way. 

BENEFITS DOUBLED IN 1002 

For anyone who retires after June 1952 
a new formula may be used to compute 
benefits, which will yield, roughly, twice 
the benefits now being received. You 
can begin to use this new formula just 
as soon as you have worked for six quar¬ 
ter-years—or a full year and a half— 
under the social-security system after 
January 1, 1951. 
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The following table shows, roughly, 
how much the benefits will be according 


to this new formula: 

Avcraiio monthly wutio 

Siiiplo 

Marriwl 

. 

$2.1 


JSinh.. 

.10 

75 

. 


M 

$2(10. 

or. 

«S 

$'>r)0. 

72 

10<) 

$;«M). 

80 

120 

The minimum primary benefit has 

been raised Irom $10 to $25 

in most 


cases, and the maximum family benefit 
has been raised fx’om $85 to $150. These 
changes are long overdue in bringinR our 
social-security system into line with high 
living costs. 

WHO WILI. BE COVERED NOW? 

Second. What new people will be cov¬ 
ered under the new law? On January 
1, 1951, over 750,000 people in the State 
of California (nearly 10.000.000 in the 
Nation as a whole) will come under the 
social-security system for the first time. 

THE NONFARM SELF-EMPLOYED 

The largest and most important group 
to come under the system are the non¬ 
farm self-employed—numbering about 
424,000 in California. For the first time 
the druggist, the grocer, the gas station 
owner, and thousands of other persons 
who are in business for themselves can 
look forward to security in their later 
years as an earned right, to which they 
have contributed during their working 
lifetime. 

Farmers are still not included under 
social security; nor are many profe.s- 
sional people, such as doctors and 
lawyers. 

ELIOIBLE FOR BENEFITS MX7CH SOONER 

At this point, I should emphasize, for 
the benefit of tliese businessmen, as 
well as all those who will come under 
the social-security system now. it will 
be much easier for you to become eligible 
for benefits under the new law. If you 
are 62 or over on January 1, 1951, and 
begin your social-security coverage on 
that dale, you will need to work only a 
year and a half under the system in 
order to be fully insured and eligible for 
benefit payments upon retirement. That 
means that you will begin to draw bene¬ 
fits just as soon as you reach the retire¬ 
ment age of 65. 

AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Rome 130.000 agricultural workers in 
California will come under the social .se¬ 
curity program on January 1. This in¬ 
cludes not only persons who regularly 
work on farms, but also the so-called 
borderline agricultural workcr.s—those 
who work, say, in raising livestock or fur 
animals; or in processing or delivering 
crops to storage or to market: or those 
engaged in hoasehold work on a farm. 
Employees of commercial handlers of 
fruits and vegetables are included in this 
borderline group, as are employees of 
farmer cooperatives. 

Those who regularly work on farms 
must work for one farm operator for 3 
months before their social security cov¬ 
erage even begins. After that, they must 


work for him for 60 full days and earn 
$50 in cash during each 3-month period. 
If they change employers, they must 
work regularly for 3 months before their 
work with the new employer begins to 
count for social security. 

DOMESTIC WORKERS 

About 58.000 California dome.stic work¬ 
ers in nonfarm homes will join the sys¬ 
tem next January, provided they work 
24 days for one employer and receive 
cash wages of at least $50 during each 
quarter-year. 

VOLUNTARY COVERAGE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

With regard to the inclusion of em¬ 
ployees of the State, and of cities, towns, 
or counties, this is the situation : Some¬ 
time after January 1, the State of Cali¬ 
fornia may, if it wi.shes, enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. That agreement will set forth 
specifically which groups of employees 
cf the State, or of cities, towns, or coun¬ 
ties. will be covered under social security. 
Any State or local employee who is cov¬ 
ered by an existing retirement system 
cannot be included in such an agree¬ 
ment. In this way, existing retirement 
systems will be fully protected. If any 
group of State or local employees is in¬ 
cluded in the agreement, then social se¬ 
curity coverage for all members of the 
group will be automatic. There are in 
California about 130,000 State and local 
employees who are not covered by ex¬ 
isting retirement systems who might be 
included in the social security system. 

Employees of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in California who are not presently 
covered by a Federal retirement system, 
will be included under social security. 

EMPLOYEES OF NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Employees of nonprofit institutions 
(ho.spitals, churches, schools, and the 
like) will be covered only if the em¬ 
ployer agrees to pay his share of the tax 
contribution and if two-thirds or more 
of the employees favor social-security 
coverage. 

Ministers and members of religious 
orders will continue to be excluded. 

SALESMEN AND TRUCK DRIVERS INCLUDED 

The new bill wull also include all full¬ 
time life-insurance sale.smcn, certain 
full-time traveling salesmen (other than 
hou.se-to-house), many delivery truck 
drivers and home industrial workers who 
satisfy certain conditions, 

HOW LONG lO QUALIFY? 

Third. How long will you have to 
work under .social security before you 
can start drawing benefits? 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
new social-security law is tliat although 
the retirement age is still 65, in the fu¬ 
ture you will not have to work under the 
social-security system nearly as long be¬ 
fore you are fully insured and eligible 
to draw benefits upon reaching the re¬ 
tirement age of 65. 

The following table shows how many 
quarter-years of coverage under social 
security you will have to have under the 
new law, as compared with the present 
law. Simply look at the figure next to 
your age on January 1,1951. 


Quarter-years of coverage required to be 
fully insured 
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All of tlie time you have worked 
under social security up to now still 
counts toward meeting your “coverage” 
requirement. 

This change means three main things. 

MANY AGED C6 CAN GET BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

First, any Insured worker who is now 
C5 or over, and who has had 6 quarter- 
years (or a full year and a half) of social- 
security coverage, can draw benefits im¬ 
mediately. He should apply for them at 
the nearest Social Security Administra¬ 
tion field office. 

In California, these offices are located 
in Bakersfield, Eureka, Fresno, Glendale, 
Hollywood, Huntington Park, Englewood, 
Long Beach. Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasa¬ 
dena, Redding, Sacramento, San Bernar¬ 
dino, San Diego, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, 
Santa Rosa, Stockton, and San Jose. 
Your local post office should be able to 
tell you how to address your request. 

Second, any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1, 1951, even if he only starts 
his social-security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawing benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retire¬ 
ment age of 65, if he has had six quar¬ 
ter years (a year and a half) of coverage. 

ELIGIBILITY MUCH EASTER FOR THE NEWLY 
COVERED 

Third, and most important to the 
thousands who will become eligible to 
join the social-security system next year, 
it will be possible for them to begin draw¬ 
ing benefits upon retirement (at age 65) 
with much less social-security coverage 
than now. The table above shows the 
tremendous improvements brought about 
by this law. 

BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 

The fourth main question of general 
Interest is: How much will dependents 
and survivors receive under the new law? 

The “primary benefit” is the basic pay¬ 
ment made to an insured wage earner 
who has no dependents. Generally 
speaking, dependents and survivors will 
receive the same part of the “primary” 
as at present. This means that their 
benefits will also be about 75 percent 
higher than at present, up until 1952, and 
double the present levels after that. 
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MAJOR CHANOS8 LISTED 

The major changes in dependents’ and 
survivors’ benefits are: 

(a) A retired worker’s wife who is un¬ 
der 65 can receive benefits if she has a 
child in her care. 

(b) The benefit for a dependent par¬ 
ent has been raised to three-quarters 
of the “primary” benefit of the wage 
earner (it has been one-half). 

(c) Lump-sum death payments, 
though reduced to three times the “pri¬ 
mary benefit” of the wage earner, are 
now payable to the family of every in¬ 
sured worker. Formerly, these payments 
were made only when no other member 
of the family was entitled to survivors’ 
benefits at the time of the wage earn¬ 
er’s death. 

(d) Retired workers, survivors, or de¬ 
pendents may now earn $50 a month (as 
against $14.99 under the present law) 
without losing their benefit privileges. 

NEW LAW A LANDMARK IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

This new social security law is a land¬ 
mark in the field of social legislation. 
The Improvements in our social insur¬ 
ance system which it brings about are 
long overdue. In my opinion, they do 
not go far enough. I believe that our 
Insurance system should include the per¬ 
manently and totally disabled, who arc 
entitled to security as a matter of right, 
and not a matter of charity. I believe 
that the system should extend to all 
working men and women—for old age is 
a problem shared by all Americans alike. 
I believe that the retirement age for 
women should be lowered from 65 to 
60. I believe that all Insured workers 
should receive a minimum benefit of $75. 

All of these provisions are contained 
in a social security bill which I intro¬ 
duced early this year. 

We have taken a great step forward, 
but there is still room for progress and 
improvement. There is still a challenge 
for the future. 


*'The Span Thus Built of Priceless Parts, 
of Love Divine in Human Hearts, Has 
Strength No Evil Force Can Sever— 
the Bridge of Kindness Lasts Forever” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 10,1950 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it was an inspiration to read in the Au¬ 
gust 1950 issue of the magazine American 
Engineer a poem written by Dr. David 
Barnard Steinman, internationally 
known bridge engineer and author of 
many books on bridge design, construc¬ 
tion, and direction. 

It is significant Indeed that this mes¬ 
sage on the spiritual Ingredients of a 
bridge ”to span the gap from man to 
man” should have come from the pen of 
a man who has participated in the de¬ 
sign and construction of such Imposing 


structures as the Triborough and Henry 
Hudson Bridges in New York City, the 
Cologne-Mulheim Bridge over the his¬ 
toric Rhine; the Florianopolis of Brazil, 
largest suspension bridge in South 
America: the Thousand Islands Interna¬ 
tional Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River—bridges, in fact, in five continents 
of our troubled world. 

Dr. Steinman, honorary life member of 
the New York State Society of Profes¬ 
sional Engineers, has given us a beautiful 
and timely message in his poem, The 
Bridge, and I ask that it now be made a 
permanent part of the Congressional 
Record so that the Members of this and 
the other body, together with the count¬ 
less readers of our proceedings, may have 
the benefit of reading it. 

The Brjdge 

(By Dr. D. B. Steinman) 

(Editor’s Note: Below Is a poem written by 
Dr. D. B. 3telnman, Internationally known 
bridge engineer, and first presidont of NSPE.) 
In days gone by, a valiant band. 

With consecrated heart and hand, 

Set out as pilgrims, seeking ways 
To pierce the wilderness of fear, 

To bring the distant places near. 

To build now roads to brighter days. 
Through field and forest, hill and vale. 

They cleared a path and blazed a trail. 

In heat and frost, they tolled each day 
To make more smooth and safe the road, 
To ease the heartache and the load 
For others who would come that way. 

One night the pllgrlmR reached the rim 
Of canyon deep and torrent grim. 

With alien tribes on farther side. 

The need was clear—a mighty span, 

A link (jf peace uniting man, 

Built high above the swollen tide. 

Tlic pilgrims built a bridge of wood: 

In massive strength the great span stood. 
But ere the bridge with load was strained, 
A fiery spark fell on the span 
And flames consumed this work of man— 
Then naught but glowing ash remained. 
The pilgrims labored to atone: 

This time they built a bridge of stone. 

But ere the builders* thrill had waned, 

A sudden earthquake heaved the ground 
And felled the bridge, with crashing sound— 
Then naught but rubble heap remained. 
Imbued with unabated zeal, 

The pilgrims built a bridge of steel. 

But as their eyes aloft were trained, 

A thing of terror, hurtling past, 

Dissolved the bridge In flaslun blast— 

Then naught but vapor glow remained. 

The pilgrims now were sad of heart 
Their best was spent of skill and art, 

Yet all their work had come to naught. 
What part was missing In their plan? 

How could they build a lasting span 
To reach the goal their toll had sought? 
While hearts were heavy with despair. 
There came an answer to their prayer. 

As clouds rolled back before their gaze, 

A radiant vision met their eyes— 

A rainbow span across the skies, 
Resplendent in Its glowing rays. 

And as they gazed with wonder high. 

They heard a voice speak from the sky: 

“To span the gap from man to man. 
Construct a bridge not made by hands. 

Not wood or stone or Iron bands— 
or human kindness build the span!" 

The pilgrims’ hearts with hope were fired; 
With prayer they turned to task inspired: 

By overcoming human blindness. 

By giving loving thought to others. 

By treating all men as their brothers, 

They built the bridge of human kindness. 


And there the span of spirit stood. 
Conjoining men in brotherhood, 

Uniting men in love si pernal. 

Pierce storms may rage and lightning flash. 
Wild floods may swirl and earthquakes 
crash— 

But naught can shake the span eternal. 
The span thus built of priceless parts— 

Of love divine in human hearts— 

Has strength no evil force can sever. 

The dream of heaveii-lnsptred sages. 

The prayer of mankind through the ages— 
The bridge of kindness lasts forever. 


Indeed, It Is Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF lLLINO!S 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal of September 
11, 1950, entitled “Indeed, It Is Time.” 

Indeed, It Is Time 

Addressing the convention of the Illinois 
department of the American Legion in Chi¬ 
cago last week. Governor Stevenson presented 
a plea for a cessation of criticism of the ad¬ 
ministration of President Truman. 

“It is time now to close ranks and put an 
end to strikes, to recriminations, to political 
charges and counterchai'ges,” he said. *Tt Is 
time to stop fighting each other and start 
fighting the common enemy." 

The governor thus echoed the administra¬ 
tion line that decries any criticism of its 
bungling as an attack upon the whole coun¬ 
try. Mr. Truman and Governor Stevenson 
expect the people of the United States to 
blindly and uncoinplahiingly follow the 
blundering policy that has placed this coun¬ 
try needlessly In a most precarious position. 

Indeed, It Is time for a closing of ranks 
and a determining to face up to the ‘‘com¬ 
mon enemy" and to actually begin doing 
something to defeat that enemy. It is time 
that the administration that Governor Stev¬ 
enson attempts to defend began delivering 
the goods and giving the people of the United 
States something they can support Instead of 
fumbling along and plunging the Nation 
totally unprepared Into a bitter, bloody war. 
It is time for the leaders the governor wants 
us to follow to stop coddling and Ignoring 
the Communists within their ranks and to 
begin doing something to oust them from 
positions where they can carry on their de¬ 
structive work. 

Governor Stevenson and the Democratic 
polltlcianB seem to believe that anyone who 
doesn't agree entirely with them is working 
against the best interests of the United 
States. They believe that unless we swallow 
down without gulping the colof-sal bungling 
Indulged In by such men as Secretaries John¬ 
son and Acheson and the even greater mis¬ 
takes of Harry Truman that we are sabotag¬ 
ing the effort to preserve Amerlcn. 

Loyalty to the United States and support 
of the Government do not remove the right 
and the duty to criticize and assail stupid 
blunderers and disloyal agents of the enemy 
who are leading the way straight to destruc¬ 
tion. Indeed there Is more loyalty In the 
man who has the courage to stand up and 
cry out against the selfish efforts of petty 
men In high places to gain political advan¬ 
tage at the expense of their country, than 
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there Is In the submissive acceptance of In¬ 
competence and skulduggery in the upper 
levels ol government urged by the governor, 
11 Is time for the people of America to 
rally to the support of their country. Gover¬ 
nor Stevenson, but it will never be the time 
for them to cease their efforts to curb the 
lumbling and bungling of incompetents like 
Truman, Johnson and Acheson who have 
brought about the needless deaths of un¬ 
trained and unequipped American boys half 
way around the world. A man who asks 
them to silence their criticism is doing his 
Nation no favor. He is merely putting 
partisan politics ahead of patriotism. 


Mary Theresa Norton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with the retirement of the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey at the con¬ 
clusion of this session of Congress, the 
membership will lose one of its most dis¬ 
tinguished and most respected col¬ 
leagues. Few of us had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance when she first entered 
the House of Representatives more than 
a quarter of a century ago, yet everyone 
who remembers the dark days following 
1929 will recall with appreciation her 
persistent efforts to raise the standard of 
living for the millions of Americans who 
suffered most in that period of depres¬ 
sion and destitution. Mrs. Norton was 
a predominant figure in the long battle 
to obtain the deserved benefits which 
our working men and women eventually 
came to realize, and it was she who per¬ 
sonally sponsored and guided legislation 
for higher wages and shorter hours after 
she assumed the chair of the Labor Com¬ 
mittee in 1937. 

As a resident of a mining, industrial, 
and farm district. I was acutely con¬ 
scious of the progress that came about 
through the work of such outstanding 
legislators as Mrs. Norton. Not until 
my election to Congress and my subse¬ 
quent appointment to the Labor Com¬ 
mittee, however, could I comprehend the 
magnitude of her task. And only then 
could I understand the struggle that was 
required to prevent revocation of those 
laws responsible for labor’s progress. 
Time and again Mrs. Norton experi¬ 
enced severe criticism for her continued 
deferment of antilabor legislation dur¬ 
ing w'ar years; on every occasion she 
chose to accept undeserved censure 
rather than yield to demands contrary 
to her principles and to those of her 
people. Such courage of conviction has 
won for Mrs. Norton the admiration of 
the entire Congress and of the wage 
earners of the Nation, regardless of 
political affiliation. 

I should also like to point out that in 
succeeding the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey as delegate to the International 
Labor Organization, I found that repre¬ 
sentatives of the many other countries 
throughout the W’orld were highly aware 
of her ability, respectful of her judg¬ 


ment, and appreciative of her friend¬ 
ship. And I assure you that it was most 
gratifying to know that the esteem which 
we here have for Mrs. Norton is not con¬ 
fined to America alone. 


Helicopter Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker. I 
desire to include in the Record some in¬ 
formation about helicopters: 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Washington. September 8, 1950. 
Hon. Lxndley Bkck worth, 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce Corn- 
nut tee, House of Representatives, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckworth: I should like to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter dated Au¬ 
gust 30. 1950, concerning a recent discussion 
on the floor of the House with respect to heli¬ 
copter operations. During that discussion a 
romparl.soii was made between the cost of 
transporting mail by truck and by helicopter, 
and the question was raised as to whether 
the latter service was too costly. In your 
letter you request Information which would 
explain the expenditures for helicopter serv- 
icc.s. 

In this connection I believe the most per¬ 
tinent information is eontnlned in the 
Board’s opinion in the Chicago Helicopter 
Service Case (copy attached) from which I 
should like to quote the following two para¬ 
graphs appealing on pages 6fi9 and 690: 

“On the basis of cost figures obtained from 
the Post OlRce Division of Motor Vehicle 
Service, the report Indicates that a fleet of 
nine Government-owned trucks could per¬ 
form a service approximately equal to the 
helicojiter service at an annual over-all cost 
of $74,605. or $2.44 an hour. It is, of course, 
clear that the operation of trucks to provide 
mall <.ervlce in lieu ol the proposed helicopter 
service could be conducted at a substantially 
lower cost to the Governnieiit than the heli¬ 
copter service. However, thewj arc, we be¬ 
lieve, considerations of broad national Inter¬ 
est which Justify the inauguration ol the 
proposed helicopter service on an experi¬ 
mental basis. The establishment of this 
service in the Chicago area offers an addi¬ 
tional opportunity for providing answers to 
the air transport industry as to the utility 
and efficiency ol a relatively new type of air- 
cruft In scheduled commercial operations. 
Moreover, iurther development of the heli¬ 
copter and the experience to be gained from 
the operation is desirable in the interest of 
the national defense. 

“The recent war and the present trend of 
event.s demonstrate that it is of considerable 
public interest that new types of scheduled 
air transportation be fostered when circum¬ 
stances portend a reasonable expectation of 
success. In many respects, military and 
commercial fields of air transportation are 
one. At the present time military versions 
of the helicopter are similar to commercial 
types. The Interest of the military in the 
operation is abundantly clear not only from 
its active participation In this proceeding 
but also by reason of the fact that military 
helicopters were made available to the Post 
Office Department for conducting a test op¬ 
eration In the Chicago area. The Air Force 
and the Navy urge certification of the service, 
emphasizing the value of the helicopter in 
military operations and the assistance which 
the operation would give by providing a valu¬ 


able background of experience and building 
a nuclei of trained helicopter flight, mainte¬ 
nance, and engineering personnel as part of 
an emergency reserve for defense. Chicago 
has a varied climate the year round and from 
an operational viewpoint the experiment also 
would give the military weather experience 
with the helicopter in addition to that af¬ 
forded by the Los Angeles operation. Upon 
the basis of the foregoing considerations we 
find that the operation of helicopter service 
for the transportation of mail in the Chicago 
area is required by the public convenience 
and necesblty.'" 

It is clear from the above that the Board 
recognized the savings in cost If the service 
were performed by truck, but concluded that 
there were overriding considerations, mainly 
of a iiatlonal-deleiise nature, which Justify 
the authorization of this experimental serv¬ 
ice. In connection with the national-defense 
aspects of this case, I should like to refer 
you to footnote 6 of the attached opinion 
(appearing on p. 690) which contains ex¬ 
cerpts from testimony by the military serv¬ 
ices, giving strong support to the helicopter 
experiment. In reaching Its decision In this 
case the Board gave substantial weight to 
such testimony. 

In the event they may be of use to you, I 
am enclosing sets of financial and mileage 
and traffic recurrent reports for feeder car¬ 
riers for the 12 months ended March 31, 
1950. On page 4 of these reports will be 
found statistics for the two helicopter serv¬ 
ices now in operation, Los Angeles Airways 
and Helicopter Air Service. It may be of 
interest to note that during the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1950, Helicopter Air Service 
transported 1,163,151 pounds of air mall and 
received ''191,237 in temporary mall pay, nnd 
that Los Angeles Airways transported 3,790,- 
639 pounds of air mail and received $419,237 
in temporary mail pay. Assuming that each 
pound of air mall contained 25 pieces (on 
the basis of Post Office Department esti¬ 
mates), the cost for the helicopter service in 
Chicago, which had been in operation less 
than a year, was equivalent to $0.0066 per 
letter, and the cost for the service in Lo.s 
Angelos, which had been in operation two 
and a half years, was equivalent to only 
$0.0044 per letter. These amounts compare 
with revenue which would approximate $0.06 
per letter. It would seem that the unit cost 
to the Post Olflee Department per piece of 
air mail for helicopter service is not very 
substantial In comparison with the air mall 
postage revenues derived by the Department, 
nnd ill addition it should be reasonably ex¬ 
pected that unit costs may decrease as a re¬ 
sult of further operating exiierlence. Under 
these c rciimstances. and In view of the many 
national-interest aspects of the helicopter 
operations, we believe the authorization of 
this experimental service can be fully Jus¬ 
tified. 

Please let me know if I can be of any fur¬ 
ther assistance In connection with tills 
mutter. 

Sincerely yours, 

Oswald Ryan, 

Acting Chairman. 


The Brave Men of No Name Ridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I include herewith an article from 
Life magazine by James Bell entitled 
“The Brave Men of No Name Ridge ” 
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It was the privilege of Representative 
Latham and myself during active-duty 
service with the Navy to participate in 
a very small way in one of the phases 
of this engagement. I have never seen 
braver men and every marine is pre¬ 
pared to fight and to take and hold 
ground. I hope this statement will not 
be construed as propaganda. The best 
Marine propaganda I know is a marine, 
and that kind of propaganda is not al¬ 
most as good as Joe Stalin’s, it is better. 

The Bsave Men of No Name Ridge 
THE marines engage THE ENEMY IN A HIDE¬ 
OUSLY BRUTAL BATTLE THAT RECALLS PELELlU, 

TARAWA, AND IWO JIMA 

(By James Bell, Time-Life correspondent) 

This little ridge was hardly worthy of the 
term. It ran north and south, paralleling 
the Naktong River 10 miles west of Tongsan. 
It was the southern end of an enemy salient 
In the Changnyong area where for 10 days 
United States troops had been trying to 
shove a North Korean bridgehead back across 
the sluggish stream. It was Just a little 
hump three-quarters of a mile long and less 
than 300 feet above the green valley door. 
But this ridge with no name, undignified 
even by a primitive trail, will not be forgot¬ 
ten by the United States Marine Corps. 

What historians will call It I have no Idea. 
Perhaps It will be known simply as objective 
one, as it was designated on the map Brig. 
Gen. Edward Craig, commander of the First 
Provisional Marine Brigade, held in his lap as 
he sat in a bean field. But no one is going 
to forget it any more than he will forget 
Bloody Nose Ridge at Pelellu or Mount Suri- 
bachi at Iwo Jlma or the sand dunes at Ta¬ 
rawa. Here took place the most brutal bat¬ 
tle in the first 2 months of the Korean 
campaign. 

*'Thl8.'* said one of Ed Craig’s senior ofilcers 
as he watched the long line of litters coming 
out of the valley below No Name Ridge, “Is 
the toughest we've hit. This Is like Iwo.” 

The Marines, having won the objective as¬ 
signed them south of Chlnju, wore thrown 
into the Changnyong bulge after 1 night’s 
rest. With the Nineteenth Regiment and a 
regimental combat team they set out to drive 
an estimated 12,000 Commies from positions 
which were a menace to Pusan. No Name 
Ridge was the first assault point. The Marines 
had to take It before the combat team could 
move ahead In the center. Intelligence 
figured the enemy had around 600 troops well 
dug In along the ridge. 

During the night of Wednesday, August 16, 
the Marines moved into position on another 
ridge Just east of there. Early on Thursday 
morning American artillery hammered No 
Name Ridge for 6 minutes. Then for 15 
minutes Marine Corsair fighters raked It with 
bombs, rockets, and machine guns. Then 
came another 10 minutes of artillery. Finally 
as the 8 a. m. Jump-off hour neared, the 
Corsairs moved back In for their final strafing 
runs, and No Nome Ridge was smoking with 
dust and cordite. 

Then the Marines started down into the 
valley, and the seemingly lifeless ridge sud¬ 
denly became alive with the enemy. From 
the left rear of the assault force came the 
angry eruption of a machine gun. Another 
machine gun opened up from the valley floor 
to the right. Prom the top of the hill came 
more machine-gun fire. Interlaced with 
bursts from automatic weapons and mortars. 
Hell burst around the leathernecks as they 
moved across the valley and up the ridge. 
Everywhere along the assault line men fell. 

But, glory forever to the bravest men X 
ever saw. the line did not break. It went 
forward In spurts. The casualties were un- 
th< nkable, but the assault force never turned 
back. It moved, fell down, got up and moved 
again. 


*‘Oodl” exclaimed a veteran Marine officer 
as he watched. “How brave can men be?” 

“I never saw men with so much guts,” said 
General Craig watching through glasses. His 
hand shook slightly, but his mouth was a 
firm line and his cold blue eyes did not cloud. 

For more than an hour the assault force 
stumbled and struggled forward. The enemy 
mortar was knocked out by artillery, but 
the machine guns and automatic weapons 
never let up. As the Marines neared the 
crest, their line ripped apart, the North 
Koreans came out of their positions throwing 
grenades. They were cut down, but the 
grenades did terrible work. 

The Marine line wavered, paused, with¬ 
drew a bit and waited. Then, with a final 
thrust, an estimated 10 Marines reached the 
crest of the ridge. They never came back. 

The rest were ordered to withdraw. Men 
too exhausted to cry crawled back down the 
ridge. For all the terrible sacrifice the posi¬ 
tion stayed In enemy hands. 

The ridge became quiet. Corpsmen. lead¬ 
ing stretcher teams of South Koreans, who 
never flinched at sniper fire which raked 
their trail, began crossing the valley to pick 
up the wounded. They took them to an aid 
station just beyond the bean field where 
General Craig sat sweeping the ridge with 
his field glasses. I sat beside him all choked 
up and wondered If the stream of litter bear¬ 
ers would ever stop coming up out of that 
damned valley. 

Craig, a kind and sensitive man, tried not 
to look at his torn kids. Finally ho said, 
with sad pride, “I haven't heard one of the 
wounded cry. We’ll take this piece of real 
estate, but the cost Is going to be terrible.” 

Artillery began plastering the Communtst 
positions. Then the Corsairs came roaring 
out of the sky with a terrible anger. 'They 
seemed to be live creatures mad for revenge. 
Their gull wings almost touched the tops 
of the low bushes ns they screamed In on all 
sides. Their rockets hardly left their wings 
before they blasted Into the targets with 
searing orange flame. The pilots, knowing 
the kids down there had had it horrible time, 
jerked their planes out of dives and pulled 
away In turns that were almost too tight, 
eager to make another run. 

The wounded on the litters were carried 
past their general, who sut with a terrible 
culm waiting for his second assault wave to 
come up the winding mountain road. Near 
General Craig the bearers gently lowered the 
litters and rested for a brief moment. 
Troops nearby and correspondents watching 
the battle gave the wounded water. 

I asked Corpsman Charles Scribner, of 
Rochester. Mich,, who had Just come off the 
ridge, what is was like over there. 

“Sir,” he said panting, his fatigues drip¬ 
ping with sweat and his arms so weary they 
dai\gled at his aide, “over there Is much shot 
and much hell. Wo are doing the best wo 
can. Wo'll get ’em out.” 

Scribner could not remember how many 
trips he made across the valley. He had a 
record of the wounded he brought out. It 
indicated he made more trips than seems 
humanly possible. 

Scribner waited until his South Korean 
Utter bearers had loaded the men they had 
Just brought up onto a Jeep. He shook him¬ 
self, said “Come on, characters,” and start¬ 
ed down into the valley again. The South 
Koreans followed without a word. No one 
knew their names. They were Just “Scrib¬ 
ner’s characters," and they were good char¬ 
acters to have on your side. 

The new assault wave moved up and they 
watched the wounded going In the other di¬ 
rection. They were unsmiling, and there 
was fear in their faces. The faces were so 
young. 

Ab they got ready to jump off, the last of 
the wounded were coming out of the valley. 
General Craig came down from the edge of 
the bean patch and watched. Finally be 


walked to a litter and touched a badly 
wounded boy on the shoulder. 

“Nice work, son,” he said very softly. 
“Thank Jrou.” Then he returned to the beau 
patch. The boy did not hear what the gen¬ 
eral said. It is probably Just as well. 

It Is nice to report that the second as¬ 
sault wave curried the ridge with no name 
and that the marines continued their ad¬ 
vance. But It will never be nice to remem¬ 
ber those kids who were being carried out 
of that valley. The only good of it all la 
the wonderful knowledge that there are 
good, brave Americans still about. 


As Thick as Fleas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria Star September 12,1950, entitled 
“As Thick as Fleas”; 

As Thick as Fleas 

The list of persons arrested as wartime 
or postwar Communist spies, and charged 
with perjury for denying Communist con¬ 
nections, added to former Communists who 
confessed their post activities, has grown 
bewlldcrlngly long. And It continues to 
grow. 

It becomes more obvious all the time that 
there has been no place In the United States 
which Communist spies could not easily 
penetrate, whether It was a laboratory doing 
top secret work on atomic fission or the 
Department ol Slate, where foreign policy 
was being made. 

Last week, on the same day, one scientist 
was arrested and charged with being a Com¬ 
munist and another was convicted of per¬ 
jury. Both had access to Jet propulsion 
secrets at the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. One was Dr. Hsue-shen Tslen, an 
alien who has been In thl‘» country since 1948 
and was head of the Guggenheim jet pro¬ 
pulsion center at Caltech. The other Is Dr. 
Sidney Welnbaum, a physicist who worked 
at the same jel propulsion laboratory. A Jury 
found Dr. Welnbaum guilty of perjury in 
denying that he was a CornmuiilL>t In order 
to remain at work In the laboratory. 

There was another physicist who workf^d 
In California In 1943 and was accused of 
passing atomic secrets to a Russian spy, but 
the Department of Justice Is mysteriously 
reluctant to present his case to a grand Jury. 
For a time he was known only as Scientist 
September 30, 1949, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities identified him as 
Dr. Joseph Weinberg, assistant professor of 
physics at the University of Minnesota. 
The committee turned Its evidence over to 
the Department of Justice and asked that 
Dr. Weinberg be prosecuted for perjury on 
the grounds that he lied when he te.stlflcd 
that he was not a Communist and did not 
know Bleve Nelson, Communist sgent. It 
has been 11 months unrt 12 days since the 
Department of Justice received this recom¬ 
mendation from the House committee. Why 
the long delay? 

The committee also named four other 
scientists who are alleged to have attended 
a meeting with 8teve Nelson in Weinberg’s 
home. They were Giovanni Lomunltz, ones 
professor at Fisk University; David J. Bohm. 
physics professor at Princeton University; 
Irving David Fox, assistant inatructor at thf* 
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University of California; and Max Friedman, 
now Fen Max Manfred, who a year ago was 
studying for a doctor’s degree at California, 
There Is not now, nor has there been any 
real security for the Nation's top secrets, 
nor very much danger of punishment for be¬ 
trayers of those secrets. 


What li Going on in Germany? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August li, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the spotlight shifts for one moment from 
the terrible events in the Far East to 
events in Europe which can prove even 
more terrible in the future. This week 
the Secretary of State will meet with 
the Foreign Ministers of Britain and 
France to discuss the momentous ques¬ 
tion of rearming Germany. 

Barely 5 years have passed since we 
crushed the military might which the 
Nazis and the militarists and industrial¬ 
ists who supported them turned loose on 
the world. 

When Germany surrendered in 1945 
we swore that never again would the 
same cliques of totalitarians be allowed 
to control the potential military, finan¬ 
cial. and industrial power of a resurgent 
Germany. We are now facing momen¬ 
tous decisions on whether and under 
what circumstances German armed 
strength is to make its reappearance in 
world affairs. Our Government is pro¬ 
posing to place armed strength in the 
hands of Germans only 5 years after the 
highest officers of our Government de¬ 
clared that it would be 25 to 40 years be¬ 
fore Germany as a nation could be 
trusted to take its place alongside the 
democratic nations of the world. That, 
in itself, is a dangerous proposition and 
one not to be undertaken lightly. 

But, Mr. Speaker, shocking though 
that decision may be, there is another 
which is even more shocking in its im¬ 
plications for the future safety of the 
United States and the peace of the 
world. 

At the very moment of decision, with¬ 
out any apparent rhyme or reason, our 
High Commissioner for Germany is per¬ 
mitting spokesmen and representatives 
of the ultra-nationalist and ultra-mili¬ 
tarist backers of the Nazis to assume a 
dominant position in the new Germany. 
Within recent days the Brotherhood of 
German Officers, with an insolence 
which could scarcely be matched by any 
but a German military clique, has issued 
an ultimatum to the Government of the 
United States, laying down the condi¬ 
tions under which they will continue to 
obey the laws which the United States 
has enacted to govern the occupation of 
our zone in Germany. I had expected 
that this outburst would bring an imme¬ 
diate crack-down from our High Com¬ 
missioner, the Honorable John J. Mc- 


Cloy. I have found nothing in the pa¬ 
pers voicing any objections by our High 
Commissioner to the conduct of the 
German officers. Instead. I have read a 
statement by Mr. McCloy that he sup¬ 
ports the idea of rearming Germans for 
their own defense. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an isolated 
Incident. Day after day we are piling 
up evidence that the same groups which 
dominated Germany under the Nazis are 
keeping everything in a turmoil, shaping 
future events so that there can be but 
one outcome: Nazi domination of Ger¬ 
many and German domination of Eu¬ 
rope. The result of all this well-planned 
confusion, engineered by the worst ele¬ 
ments in Germany, is that our Secretary 
of State is occupied and our High Com¬ 
missioner is occupied, but Germany is 
not. 

A few days ago I was shocked to read 
in the papers that High Commissioner 
McCloy had ordered the release of eight 
more war criminals: Top Nazi bankers 
and industrialists who had been con¬ 
victed in 1948 of furthering and profiting 
from the Nazi war effort. These war 
criminals have now been released, long 
before the completion of the sentences 
imposed upon them, on the ground of 
good behavior in prison. These men. 
who were among those who “spark- 
plugged" the rise of the Nazi Party, are 
presumably to be given the right to re¬ 
sume their positions of power and in¬ 
fluence in the new Germany. When I 
protested, I received a reply from the 
Honorable Jack McFall, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State. This reply is so unre¬ 
sponsive to the spirit of my protest that, 
under leave, I am inserting both my tele¬ 
gram and the reply in the Record. 

Mr. Speaker, these separate events are 
merely the shadows of things to come. 
As I noted in my telegram of protest, I 
have already examined an advance copy 
of an astounding new book which will be 
published on September 18 by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston. This book. All 
Honorable Men. by James Stewart Mar¬ 
tin. tells the inside story of how the 
bankers and industrialists who supported 
the Nazis have defeated all efforts to 
control their postwar activities. This 
book names men on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic who have carried out a conspiracy 
of planned forgetfulness, overriding the 
safeguards which the American peSple 
have consistently demanded ever since 
Germany surrendered. Here is the 
blow-by-blow account showing how 
these Nazi “bigwigs,” with the help of 
friends on this side of the Atlantic, frus¬ 
trated every effort to institute reforms 
and safeguards which could have pre¬ 
vented Germany from resuming her for¬ 
mer position as the Black Widow of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave, I am also in¬ 
serting in the Record a copy of a letter 
to the Secretary of State, furnished to 
me by Mr. Martin, together with the un¬ 
responsive reply from the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Speaker, what is going on in Ger¬ 
many? The present meeting of the for¬ 
eign ministers presents a good oppor¬ 


tunity to ask that question. Have we no 
right to expect an answer? Have we 
been so carried away by the cold war 
and the Korean situation that we will 
accept without question, blindly, any ally 
at all, even including the Nazis and their 
financial backers, if only they will tell us 
by word of mouth that they are opposed 
to communism? 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be more 
dangerous to our own security and to 
the peace of the world. I suggest that 
we look into this in all seriousness before 
it is too late. 

Text of telegram dated August 18,1950: 

This morning’s New York Times informs 
the American people that eight dangerous 
Nazi war criminals are being released Aug¬ 
ust 25 In approximately 2 years less than 
their assigned sentences, through a most 
amazing computation of good behavior credit 
of 10 clays u month, amounting to a reduc¬ 
tion In sentence of one-third by flat of the 
High Commissioner of Germany. 

The only possible explanation of this dc- 
presing information is that these Nazis, con¬ 
victed in a duly coiisltiuted court of revolt¬ 
ing crimes against humanity, are to be re¬ 
stored to power In postwar Germany. 

Since the extermination of working men 
and women by various means of cruel death 
was the basic crime of these monsters, I 
hardly need point out to you that organized 
labor In the United States is going to resent 
this amnesty to the murderers of labor. I 
am certain that you had no prior knowledge 
of this peculiar means of rewarding dang¬ 
erous criminals for eating their meals with¬ 
out protest while their fellow sinners fought 
for crusts. 

It has been my privilege to read advance 
prools of a new book by James Stewart Mar¬ 
tin to be published September 18 under the 
title of “All Honorable Men’’ which, in a 
scholarly and legal presentation of the eco¬ 
nomic crimes of Hitler Germany, tells some¬ 
thing of the vicious history of these men. 

Even more of their direct guilty for the 
death of millions of human beings, in battle 
and in death camps, is made clear In the 
documents presented by Mr. Martin to the 
House Monopoly Subcommittee. 

Fnederich Flick and his lellow criminals 
have served less than one-third of the time 
in which they rose to the Nazi wave of 
triumph. 

To release them now is not only small 
punishment for brutal crimes, it is an in¬ 
sult to the memory of 20,000,000 human be¬ 
ings of ever nationality, including our own 
American soldiers who died that nazlsin 
might he rooted out Irom our world. 

I hope you will use the authority of your 
high office to see that these criminals are 
not rewarded for their crimes. 

Arthur G. Klein, M, C. 

Department of State, 
Wasliington, August 28, 1950. 
The Honorable Arthur G. Klein, 

House of Hepresentath^es. 

My Dear Mr. Klein: Your telegram to the 
President concerning the release this week 
of certain war criminals imprisoned In Ger¬ 
many has been referred to this Department 
for reply. 

As your telegram notes, the release of the 
prisoners in question results from a decision 
to Increase the credit for good behavior 
allowed to war criminals. This decision was 
the result of full discussion within the office 
of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany and with leading prison authori¬ 
ties. 
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The revised credit for good behavior was 
designed to bring the practice of the High 
Commission closer to that lollowed In the 
United States. For example, the correction 
law of New York State, as amended In 1948, 
RUthori 2 ses the reduction of 10 days for each 
month of the original sentence for good con¬ 
duct and efllcient and willing performance 
ol duties assigned. Similarly a prisoner con¬ 
victed of offenses against tho United States 
and confined in penal or correctional insti¬ 
tutions for a definite term other than for 
life may be credited with as much us 10 days 
for each month, depending upon the length 
of the original sentence, if his record of con¬ 
duct shows that he has satisfactorily ob¬ 
served all the rules and has not been sub¬ 
jected to punishment. 

You may be Interested in knowing that 
Mr. McCloy has appointed a clemency board 
to review cases of war criminals under his 
jurisdiction. This board consists of Fred¬ 
erick A. Moran, chairman of the New York 
State Parole Board; Judge David W. Peck, 
of the Supreme Court of New York; and 
Conrad E. Snow, assistant legal adviser for 
this Department. It Is understood that the 
members of this board were consulted before 
the decision was made to Increase the good 
behavior time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jack K. McPall. 

Asslfitant Secretary, 

For the Secretary of State. 

Annapolis. Mo.. 

Augufit n, 1950. 

The Honorable the Secretary op State, 
Washington. 

Dear Mr. Secretart: Dispatches from Ger¬ 
many dated August 16, 1960 state that on 
August 25 eight more leading backers of the 
Nazi regime previously convicted of war 
crimes are to be released from prison after 
having served a fraction of their sentences. 

A fair appraisal of the record will show that 
these defendants got off with ridiculously 
short sentences In the first place. Neverthe¬ 
less, the High Commissioner, Mr. John J, 
McCloy, Is reported to have Issued new regu¬ 
lations cutting by one-third the original 
sentences Imposed on FYledrich Flick, the 
Nazi-made steel man; Karl Rasche, head of 
the Dresdner Bank; Fritz Ter Meer. I. G. 
Parben’s poison gas man; Heinrich Lehmann, 
Krupp’s slave labor boss; and four others 
scarcely less distinguished for their service 
to tlio Nazi cause. 

These men are to be rewarded for their 
good behavior while under sentence. Their 
good behavior has consisted In remaining 
quietly warm and dry In prison and eating 
throe square meals a day while serving sen¬ 
tences for partiidpatlng In and profiting from 
the murder of more than 6,000,000 human 
beings. 

Under this new order, these men will leave 
prison next week Instead of about July 1. 
1952. Unless some positive action Is taken, 
they will come back in time to assume posi¬ 
tions of powers and Influence In tho rearma¬ 
ment of Germany. 

These men were more than participants in 
murder and loot. Flick and Rasche were 
among the 20 secret contributors of funds 
who mode It possible for Hitler to take over 
In 1933. The activities of the Krupp and 
I, G. Parben managements are too well known 
to need further comment. The record of all 
these men, and the complicity of certain 
prominent American businessmen In their 
world-wide intrigues, were exposed during 
the first years of the occupation of Germany, 

I have detailed these facts from docu¬ 
mentary evidence and personal observations 
In my book All Honorable Men. Since ths 
book will not be released for public distribu¬ 
tion until September 18, I am asking the 


publisher. Little, Brown, & Co,, to forward 
to you by airmail an advance copy in the 
hope that something can be done to review 
this Ul-consideied action before the men 
arc turned loose on August 25. 

The record of the occupation to this date 
has been that of repeating, one by one, the 
errors made In dealing with Germany alter 
the First World War. At this critical time 
It will be Indeed unfortunate If the loreign 
policy of the United States becomes con¬ 
founded with the Nazis’ plans for postwar 
revival under cover of the confusion which 
the Nazi leaders have done so much to create. 

Respectfully yours, 

JAMES Stewart Martin, 


Department op State, 
Washington, August 31, 1950, 
Mr. James S. Martin, 

Annapolis, Md. 

My Dear Mn. Martin: The receipt is ac¬ 
knowledged of your letter dated August 17, 
1960. in which you have expressed your views 
concerning the release of eight Germans con¬ 
victed of war crimes prior to the expiration 
of the full prison terms. 

The release of these prlfwiners has resulted 
from a decision of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany to increase the 
credit for good behavior allowed to war crim¬ 
inals and was designed to bring the High 
Commissioner’s practice closer to that fol¬ 
lowed In the United States. For example, 
the correction law of New York State, as 
amended In 1948, authorizes the reduction 
of 10 days for each month of the original 
sentence “for good conduct and efficient and 
willing performance of duties assigned.” 
Similarly a prisoner convicted of offenses 
against the United States and confined in 
penal or correctional institutions for a defi¬ 
nite term other than for life may be credited 
with as much as 10 days for each month, de¬ 
pending upon the length of the original sen¬ 
tence, if his ’’record of conduct shows that 
he has satisfactorily observed all the rules 
and has not been subjected to punishment.” 

You may be interested to know that Mr. 
McCloy has appointed a clemency board to 
ipvicw cases of war criminals under his juris¬ 
diction. This board consists of Frederick A. 
Moran, chairman of tho New York State 
Parole Board; Judge David W, Peck, of the 
Supremo Court of the State of New York; 
and Conrad E. Snow, assistant legal adviser 
of this Department. It Is understood that 
the memhcr.s of this board were consulted 
before the decision was made to increase the 
good behavior time. 

Y<njr courtesy in requestliig your publisher 
to provide the Department with a copy of 
your book All Honorable Men is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

John Hay, 

O^cer in Charge. Security and 
and Allied Controls, Office of 
German Political Affairs. 

(For the Secretary of State). 


Slave Labor in Stalin’s Ruiiia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 

OF WIST VIKQINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
the following article which appeared in 


the September issue of the American 
Federationi.st, an official publication of 
the American Federation of Labor, en¬ 
titled "Slave Labor in Stalin’s Russia,” 
and written by Toni Sender: 

Why are western Europe and the western 
world shut off from the Soviet Union by the 
iron curtain? What la lilddcn behind it? 
Is it the need for concealing the enormous 
rearmament and other war preparation, 
knowledge of which would destroy the 
smoke screen of the Internationally organized 
"peace" propaganda? Or is it to hide tho 
shockingly low standard of living tff the 
average Husalau worker and its contrast with 
the Etaiidard of the Soviet ruling group, the 
members of the managerial class? 

Or is the foremost rensuii lor the iron 
curtain the desire of Russia to hide the 
horror of the appalling conditions ol slave 
labor, knowledge of which throughout the 
world would destroy the Illusions of workers 
and fellow travelers about tho "SoclaJist” 
state of the Soviets? 

It was the American Federation of Labor 
which first drew the attention of govern¬ 
ments to the following facts: In the aovlet 
Union nilllluns of men and women, natives 
and foreigners, are working fur away from 
their homes, separated from their lamllU's, 
under conditions of starvation and torture. 
They are clothed In rags. They arc dcpiived 
of sanitation and medical care. The utttei 
disregard lor the dignity of the human per¬ 
son in Russia’s slave-labor camps of today Is 
much worse than in the ancient days ol 
slavery. 

The charges of slaveiy in Russia are sup¬ 
ported by documontR and witnesses and sur¬ 
viving victims. World War 11 gave some of 
the victims a chance to escape from the 
Soviet Union. They are haunted by the 
patlictic pleas of their cosufTerers, left behind 
in Stalin’s crowded slave-labor camps: 

“Do not forget us. Will you give testimony 
for UR? Whs not your suffering also ours?” 

At the end of World War II. when the un¬ 
believable horror of the Hitler concentration 
camps became known to the world, these 
crimes against humanity were brought before 
the Nuremberg tribunal, tho criminals were 
eenteuced, the principals to capital punish¬ 
ment. Is thorp a dual mefisurementAre 
forced labor, deportation and cruelty crimes 
when committed by a defeated enemy but 
cnnctloned when practiced by the victor? 

Soon it will be 3 years slnre the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor first brought the 
facts on forced labor In the Soviet Union 
before the Economic and Rorhil Council of 
the United Nations. It required persistence 
and prodding on the part of the A F. of L. 
consultant to tho UN not only to have the 
Item put on the agenda of the Council but 
to have it discussed and action taken. 

During 1948 forced labor was carried on 
the agenda, but the delegates still hesitated 
to start the discussion. Msiny ol them were 
alrald that the A. F, of L. would not be able 
to make a strong case with sufficient facts to 
prove the nccusatlon. 

During the passing months the material In 
the possession of the A. F, of L. grew. Dr»eu- 
mentary evidence was adding up. It was the 
weight of this documentation which finally 
forced the discussion, first in the session of 
the Economic and Social CouiicU of Febru¬ 
ary. 1949. Since then no Council seKslon has 
been held Without the subject of forced 
labor in the Soviet countries appearing on 
tho agenda and being dlscusBed. 

In the February, 1949, session testimony 
from dofsens of victims was presented and 
the volume of affldavlU was put at the dis¬ 
posal of the delegates. These affidavits were 
given by persons from all walks of life- 
workers, peasants, Rod Arnjy officers, a 
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XorelRn trade expert and widows of former 
Comintern lenders who had been executed. 

The presentation of this shocVdng evi¬ 
dence of Soviet slavery stirred public opinion 
throughout the civilized world beyond any¬ 
thing that had ever been before the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council previously. Mem¬ 
bers of the Council as well as visitors to 
the Council chamber listened with strained 
attention. Everyone felt that these facts 
were a definite statement of the return to 
the most barbarous days of human history. 

While the Russian delegate was highly em¬ 
barrassed by the volume and content of the 
Incrlininatlng material, there was only one 
defender of the Soviets—the World Pedrra- 
tlon of Trade Unions. Playing the innocent, 
the WFTU stated that it had never received 
complaints in this coiinecUon troni any of 
Its amilnted national unions. For once, one 
may be Inclined to believe the WFTU. 

The discussion ended with the adoption of 
a resolution inviting the International 
Labor Organization to give further coiisldei u- 
lloii to the iiroblem of forced labor in the 
light of all jiosslblc Information, Including 
the memorandum of the A. F. of L. and the 
records of the Council’s discussion. The 
Council also requested the Secretary General 
of the UN to approach all governnicnth and 
to inquire In w'hat manner and to wha1 ex¬ 
tent thev would he prepared to cooperate in 
an Imparl 1 m 1 Inquiry into the existence of 
forced labor in IIilmi' countries, Includiuc tlie 
reasons for whlcli persons are made to per¬ 
form forct'd labor and Ihe treatment accorded 
them The RussJUJis opposed this action of 
the Council. 

Til eonfonnity with tlio rosnlniion adopted 
by the Council, the Secrotjuy Geneial 
approached the various governments about, 
their readiness to cooperate In u fact-finding 
effort. The Rns.^lans. hi reply, merely 
lefened to the speeches o( their delegates. 
The majority of the govornnients. however, 
declared themselves ready to cooperate. 
F.ome, like Britain, .stated that tney would 
do so only on coiRlitiou that other goveni- 
ments. especially the U S 8 K., would do 
likewise. 

This result wa.s submitted (o the next 
sesiJon of the Economic and Social Council 
In July 1949, in Geneva. The great surprise 
of this session was new evidence submitted 
by Britain. The British delegate presented 
pholostatic copies of the Russian Corrective 
Labor Codex together with English and 
French tninslutions. This document was a 
full confirmation of the aceusations us 
expressed by the A F. ot L It showed. 

Forced labor Is inillcted in Russia on 
fio-called hostile elements ns v/ell ns on 
Eo-caJlcd uiistubie elements among the 
woikers—in other words, fur reasons of 
political dissent. 

It may be inflicted by a decree of nn 
adinlnlstratlve oigan—in other words, out¬ 
side a court ot law and wTtliout due process 
ol law. 

The institution of forced labor serves as a 
highly mobile manpower sourre loi Indiis- 
Irial enterprises, particularly loi projects in 
remote regioiiH. 

Incitement to utmost exertion Is intro¬ 
duced by setilng norms of ijroductlon tor 
paying of wager,, namely, by using hunger 
and starvation as a means lor expiollation. 

To the supervisory command are appointed 
persons convicted ol ordinary crimes. 

Sources of financing the system of correc¬ 
tive labor and the Industrial establishments 
they serve are lnc(tnie from the productive 
activity of the corrective labor ln.stltutlons 
and deductions from the wages of persons 
pcrlorming corrective labor. 

The Soviet delegate at this sesblon had the 
task of me(*ting this new challenge. No 
longer was the denial of the existence of 
forced lobor possible. So ho claimed that 
Tnl.«.takes had boon made In the tjanalalion 
ol the document—quite irrelevant m view of 


the fact that the British delegate had 
attached the full Russian text to the docu¬ 
ment. 

But the United States was willing to go a 
step further in the desire to come to practical 
results. The United States presented a reso¬ 
lution asking for the appointment of an 
11-man commission authorized to take testi¬ 
mony and hold public hearings under such 
rules us it would itself establish. The com¬ 
mission would report to the Economic and 
Social Council as well as to the ILO, with 
recommendations to each a.s might bo appro¬ 
priate. 

Unfortunately this resolution did not 
obtain a mujfirity. Another, presented 
Jointly by Brazil. Denmark, and India, was 
adopted. This resolution asked the Seeretary 
General to request governments which had 
not yet stated that they would cooperate in 
an inquiry to consider whether they could 
give a reply to that effort. 

The question of forced labor wins kept alive. 
Again it appeared in the Council session of 
February 1950, 

The A. F. of L. con.*iiiHunts had succeeded 
In obtaining further and htill more rcveullug 
documentation on the practice of arrest and 
forced labor in the U, S S. R,. liilormation 
from relialile sources Indicated that tho 
8oviet secret police (MVD) have slave labor 
projects of .such major Importance as to form 
nn esr.cntial part of Soviet economic pl.aii- 
nlng. In some economic sectors M\rD jiruduc- 
tluu domliuites. If not actually monopolizes, 
the field. TTie .'i-year plan’.s share in pro¬ 
duction from forced labor ummiiited to one- 
tentii to ov<‘r one-halt of the total produc¬ 
tion of tlie U. S. S R ill some industiies. 

The JSoviet delegates in the United Nations 
had argued that ull persons held In Russia’s 
forced labor camps were criminals, Docu- 
ineiiin obtained by the A F. of L. ol a stiTj'tly 
secret charuetor, iiholostut.s ol which were 
presented to tho Council, cont.aln a ILsUng 
of the categories deported from tlu* Baltic 
countries to Russian forced-labor camps. 
Among tiieni figure “pohsoiis who had occu¬ 
pied prominent positions in the civil nr 
cununuiml service.’' "prominent members of 
the aiiti-Communist parties, Boclal Demo¬ 
crats, Liberals, small larmers, active members 
ol Jewish orgnnlzaiiiai.s, such as Bund and 
Zionist organizations," "iariustriaUsts, 
wliolesalo merchants, owners of large hou.ses, 
bhipowners. owners of hotels and restaurants, 
Iiersoiis who have I'cen in the diplomatic 
service, relatives of persons who have es¬ 
caped ataro.ad.” Thus It is stamped a crime 
to belong to certain prolessious or to ho 
related to a person who has succeeded in 

cscupiiig to a free country. 

Again a very profound Impression was 
made by the pre.sentatlon of thchc most re- 
veiiliiig facts. However, with the RussIhiir 
nb.seut from the Council as u re.tult ol their 
walkout, the majority did not .see fit to come 
to tt final conclublon and to action. TTie 
nintter was postponed until the session of 
February 1951. 

Meantime, however, the matter was 
brought btiore the governing body of the 
ILO by the workers’ repre.seiitative of the 
United .States of America, As a result, it 
w'Hs already in the July-August 1950 session 
ol the Council that tho Item appeared on 
the a,",enda. 

A new development had taken place. The 
United Kingdom was willing to start action. 
Uniortunately, the matter was left to be 
dealt with almost at the very end of the 
Rcsrion. There were still a few governments 
hesitant to take action in the Russians' ab¬ 
sence. Also some d.eleg«tes. whose attitude 
In favor of action is well established, wished 
to have a more thorough preparation before 
starting proceedings, which did not seem 
possible in such a rush as is Inevitable on the 
lust days of a session. 

Neverthless, the United States and Britain 
Insi&ted on starting the debate. Tho dele¬ 


gates of both countries presented a new 
series of facts. The British delegate sub¬ 
mitted two volumes of laws of tho U. S. S. R 
and Czechoslovakia, confirming to the lotto 
all the ivccusatlons that had been previously 
made by the A. F. of L. They also presented 
a resolution which reads In Its operative 
part; 

"Decides to Invite the International Labor 
Organization to cooperate with the Council 
111 the earliest possible establishment of an 
ud hoc Committee on Forced Labor of no 
more than five independent members to be 
appointed jointly by the Secretary Gonenil 
and the Director General of the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Ofhee with the following terms 
of reference: 

••‘(1) To survey the field of forced labor, 
takliii.!: Into uecoiint the xirovisloiis oi In¬ 
ternational I.nbcn* Convention No. 29 and 
Inquiiing particularly into existence, In any 
part ol the world, of systems of forced or 
"corrective" labor which are employed as a 
inofins of political coercion or puni.shmeiit 
lor holding or expresaing political views, or 
which arc on such a scale as to constitute 
nn important element in the economy of a 
given country; 

"'(2) to assess the nature and extent of 
the problem at tho present time: and 

"■(3) to report the results of its .studies 
nnd progress to the Council and to the gov¬ 
erning body ol the International Labor 
Office.’ 

"Roquobts the Secretary General and the 
Director General to supply prolCBsional and 
eJencal a.s.si.stance nece.ssary to insure the 
earliest initiation and effective discharge ol 
tlie ad hoc ronimittee’.s work." 

Alter the accusing speeches of tho Amer¬ 
ican and British delc|;atcs, it was the Cana¬ 
dian deJegato, making it very dear that he 
wished the investigation to take place, who 
propored postponement to the twellth ses¬ 
sion ol the Council in February 1951, in 
order to have sulllcient time lor thorouiihly 
preparing the action de.sircd. This propo.snl 
W'as adopted by eight votes for and seven 
nbfilnutloiis. Thus the question will come 
up a.gaiii. And it may not be deleted from 
the agenda until final action has been taken. 

We are now a step further. The above- 
mentioned motion will have to be voted on 
(i months Irom now. Forced labor will be 
on the agenda of the free world until It 
cca-seH. Because our freedom is not secure 
as long ns millions of helpless creatures are 
dying miserably behind barbed wire. 


One Hundred and Fifty Years Devoted to 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, WALTER E. BREHM 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, ScjHcmhcr 13, 1950 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, on Octo¬ 
ber 10, 1050, an event will occur in Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, which possesses national 
significance. I refer to the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth birthday 
of the Chillicothe Gazette. 

This paper was founded and first is¬ 
sued at Chillicothe, the first capital of 
Ohio, in 1800, which was 3 years before 
Ohio was admitted to the Union as a 
State. The Gazette is the oldest news¬ 
paper in the United States west of the 
Alleghenies. In the century and a half 
since its first issue, no notable event has 
gone unrecorded in its columns. It has 
recounted the growth of a Nation from a 
Struggling group of States until now 
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when that Nation has become the great¬ 
est power in the world. 

In commemoration of their one hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth birthday the Gazette 
will issue a special sesquicentennial edi¬ 
tion and it is my intention to secure 
copies of this edition and to have them 
displayed not only in the Congressional 
Library but also in the main reading 
room just off the House floor in the Na¬ 
tion’s Capitol. Due to the remodeling of 
the Capitol it will not be possible to dis¬ 
play it in the latter reading room until 
the new Congress convenes next Janu¬ 
ary. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire herein to extend 
sincere congratulations and best wishes 
not only to Mr. J. K. Hunter, the present 
publisher of this fine paper, but also to 
the other members of his staff for the 
ethica' manner in which they conduct 
the policy of this paper. I am proud to 
represent the congressional district in 
which this splendid paper is published 
and sincerely hope and pray the t it may 
continue to faithfully record events of 
the future as it has those of the past. 


Fine Fighting Qualities of South Koreans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OP PENNSYI.VANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I can attest to the fighting 
qualities of the South Koreans. Once 
given the proper support on the ground 
and in the air they have proved them¬ 
selves to be hne fighting men. The 
South Korean Navy has sunk more ships 
than they have ships of their own and 
have virtually prevented all movement 
of the enemy by sea. The South Korean 
marines once marched 80 miles in 3 days 
and inflicted casualties on the enemy 
greater than the total number of marines 
Involved. They arc first-class fighters. 

Under permission granted, I include 
herewith an article by Robert P. Martin 
appearing In the Manila Bulletin of 
September 4, 1950. 

GI's Revising Opinion of Their Impassive- 
Faced Sotrru Korea Allies 
(By Robert P. Martin) 

Bomewhero In Korea: In loss than a month 
of combat, hundreds—^perhaps thousands— 
of GI's have radically reversed their opinion 
of the slender, Impasslve-faced South Korean 
soldier. 

When the first United States Infantry ar¬ 
rived In Korea, the American-trained South 
Korean Army was In full flight. Its men des¬ 
perately afraid of the Communist tanks and 
artillery. The GI’s—and a number of gen¬ 
erals—dismissed the South Koreans as men 
of little courage and proceeded to fight the 
war by themselves. Then the GI’s broke 
and ran when they too found themselves 
unable to stop the North Korean tanks, ran 
out of ammunition, or were cut off from the 
rear. It was a humiliating experience to 
Americans, but it taught a lesson that may 
prove of incalculable value In Asia—that a 
man isn’t a coward or a fool Just because his 
skin Is other than white. 

This correspondent was among those who 
predicted, quite inaccurately, that the South 


Koreans could be dismissed as a factor in 
the war, that the Americans would have to 
depend on themselves to win the war. The 
South Koreans are not, and probably never 
will be, in a position to beat the Communists 
by themselves. But they are proving valu¬ 
able allies under certain battle conditions. 
They are not as great as enthusiastic public 
relatlons-minded Americans make them out 
to be. They stiU have a tendency to break 
under pressure, but they perform certain Jobs 
magnificently. 

Recognition of their peculiar qualities 
came when Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
ordered that South Korean soldiers be In¬ 
corporated into American combat groups, 
as regular replacements In platoons and 
companies. The South Koreans were given 
equal standing with the GI's. They wear 
the same uniforms, eat the same chow, and 
fight the same battles. Nothing has yet 
been said about possible bonuses or whether 
they will be eligible for benefits under the 
OI Bill of Rights. 

The experiment was ordered by General 
MacArthur to see If the nucleus of a real 
UN army, to be reinforced by British, 
Australian, Plllpino, and other troops, 
could be created. But the experiment will 
have more materialistic benefits. 

In the past, the GI’s have been fighting 
under a heavy handicap. Pew of them could 
speak Korean; the terrain was strange. They 
were unable to distinguish between friend 
and foe. between guerrilla and refugee. The 
South Korean soldier, living with and fight¬ 
ing beside the GI, will be able to help his 
ally, guide him across country, protect him 
from unrecognizable enemies, and serve as 
a buffer between the American who dislikes 
the Korean and the Korean who fears and 
hates any foreigner. More prisoners may be 
taken If the GI’s can restrain the volatile 
South Korean from killing evei 7 enemy sol¬ 
dier he sees. 

Until recently, the Koreans fought as sep¬ 
arate units. They were given entire sectors 
to defend. They did It well, once they had 
proper equipment, plenty of ammunition, 
and artillery support. They were also used 
to protect the flanks of American attack¬ 
ing units. They could move much more 
easily among the hills, and through the 
roadle.ss valleys. Now, however, the Amer¬ 
ican and the Koreans will fight side by side, 
and the experiment will ho worthwhile If 
It has no other result than to get the two 
acquainted. 

Given the same fire power, the South 
Korean is as good u soldier as his Com¬ 
munist brother. In this war. half modern 
and half medieval, the South Koreans have 
shown considerable adaptability. They will 
leave their lines with a couple of bulls of 
rlcp wrapped In seaweed, some dried fish, 
and a back-bcnding load of ammunition. 
They fight for days, with only the most aull- 
quuted transportation and a virtually non¬ 
existent medical service. And they keep 
going, trotting across the stony ridges or 
down the sun-baked vallcy.s, while the GI’s 
puff their way to the nearest bit of shade. 

The South Koreans fight a primitive war. 
Like the Communlstn. they do not .set their 
mortars on the reverse side of the hill, using 
communications and observers to direct lire. 
The man who fires the mortar Is his own 
observer. He is dug In on the highest hill, 
protected by Infantry. He shoots visually, 
and keeps on shooting until the position Is 
overrun. 

“It isn’t the way wo use mortars,’’ on 
American officer marveled, “but they lay 
them right in ths enemy’s hip pocket.’’ 

One does not know which of the many 
stories about the South Koreans to believe. 
But the Air Force swears by this one. Mus¬ 
tang pilots were bombing and strafing enemy 
positions about IGO yards ahead of the South 
Korean lines. One pUot failed to pull out 
of his dive and crashed Into a hill about GOO 
yards behind the Red lines. A company of 


South Koreans, according to the story, came 
out of position, without orders, and shot 
their way through the Red lines to rescue 
the pilot. 

And there was the unforgettable moment 
when a South Korean officer, his leg swollen 
with gangrenous pus, came out of the hills 
near Pohang, leading 17 Americans who had 
been ambushed and cut off by a Rod attack. 
There was no Interpreter present, and wo 
could ask no questions. But an Interpreter 
was not needed to express the gratitude of 
the rescued Americans, or the delight of the 
South Korean at his successful feat. 

The Tartguago barrier has caused misun¬ 
derstandings and ill feelings. But this Is 
changing as one sergeant said, “We can’t un¬ 
derstand them and they can’t understand 
us. But we get on fine, and they are good 
guys to have with you In a fire fight: none 
better.” 


Important Legiilation Should Be Com¬ 
pleted Irrespective of Reports of Plans 
for Adjournment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACXItTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
including In my remarks a statement 
issued Wednesday evening by 32 Repub¬ 
lican Members of the House representing 
congressional districts in 16 States. The 
statement and signatures follow: 

A Boundly prepared cxccsa-prolltB tax law 
should be enacted by Congress at the earliest 
possible date. \Vc urge that the House Ways 
and Means Committee schedule this for Im¬ 
mediate action. 

The Democratic leadership apparently In¬ 
tends that Congress shall adjourn without 
acting on an excefes-proflts tux law. 

We shall oppose and vote against any such 
adjournment. Some of us Intend even to 
vote against sending the pending tax bill to 
conference unless the Democratic leadership 
gives positive assurance that Congress will 
not adjourn before voting on an excess- 
profits tax bill. 

It Is intolerable to send American youth 
Into battle, or even to Ineze wages and 
prices, without at the same time removing 
the excess profits resulting from war. 

H. Cari. Andehsln, Minnesota; J. Glenn 
Beat.l. Maryland: Frances P. Bolton. 
Ohio; Ernest K. BRAMnucTT, Cali¬ 
fornia; Walter E. Brehm, Ohio; 
Gordon Canfield. New Jersey; Ci.if- 
EORD P. Cask, New Jersey; Rorert J. 
CoRDETT, Pennsylvania; Jamks L. 
Dolliver, Iowh; H. R. Gross, Iowa: 
Cecil M. Harden, Indiana; Christian 
A. Herter, MasKuchustslls; John W. 
Heselton, Mfissachusetts; Walt 
Horan, Washington; Jacob J. Javits, 
New York; Antoni N. Sadlak, Con¬ 
necticut; Walter H. Judd. Minne¬ 
sota; Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney. 
New York; Carroll D. Kearns, Pciin- 
sylvanla; Kenneth B. Keating. New 
York; Clarence E. Kilburn, New 
York; John Davis Lodge, Connecti¬ 
cut; CHARLES P. Nelson, Maine; 
Joseph P. O’Hara. Minnesota; Alvin 
E. O’Konskx, Wisconsin; Edward H. 
Rees, Kansas; Katharine St. George, 
New York; John P. Baylor, Oali» 
lornla; Hugh D. Scott. Jr.. Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Thor C. Tollefson, Washing¬ 
ton; James B. Van Zandt, Pennayl* 
vanla; Charles A. Wolverton, New 
Jersey. 
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Ed Dodd 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRED MARSHALL 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Scpteynber 13,1950 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker. I take 
this occasion to speak a word of com¬ 
mendation to a real American and an 
outstanding figure in the field of agri¬ 
culture, Ed Dodd, former Under Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture and now Director- 
General of the Pood and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 

Ed Dodd approached this work with 
hi 3 usual energy, and is today one of 
the best informed men in the world on 
the problems of agriculture. There is 
little of vague theory about Ed; he has 
a down-to-earth, practical approach. 

Pipe dreams are not acceptable to him; 
he wants to see plans work in reality 
for the purpose for which they were 
intended. Ed is not afraid to get his 
shoes dirty by going out into the fields 
to see what is going on. He feels at 
home among people of all occupations. 

The United J^tates is making a sub¬ 
stantial financial contribution to the 
Pood and Agricultural Organization, As 
Members of Congress, we can feel more 
confidence in this program when we know 
that men of the caliber of Ed Dodd are 
at the wheel. 

Our efforts to make the world a better 
place in which to live can be successful 
only if we approach these problcm.s in 
a practical and realistic manner. It is 
a task that requires vision, understand¬ 
ing. and practical knowledge. It is a 
tremendous task but a task well worth 
the effort. This program is making 
progress. 

Americans can be glad that our repre¬ 
sentative in that effort is Ed Dodd. The 
assistance will be lasting and will be 
understood by the people of the world. 
It will be sound because it is under the 
direction of a man who recognizes the 
human value of the people with whom 
he is working and who knows the social 
and economic problems under which they 
are trying to exist. Ed Dodd can meet 
a problem squarely with the intelligence 
and energy necessary in our present com¬ 
plex international situation. We can 
only hope that he will continue to give 
his guidance to the program in the criti¬ 
cal period ahead. 


Radio Purge 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include herewith an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post on Sunday, September 10,1950: 


Radio Puiioe 

More and more the techniqueg of the Com¬ 
munists are being embraced by those \Vho 
proteSB to be fighting communism. Self- 
appointed policemen of Americanism tend 
IncreasluBly to insist upon a rigid, stereo¬ 
typed conformity, striving to suppress as dis¬ 
loyal any opinions that deviate a hairbreadth 
from their own. If they have their way. they 
will destroy the diversity that is the genius 
of American life. They aim, like the coa\- 
iniKsars of Moscow, to silence dissent and to 
dictate the forms and observances of wLat 
they consider patriotism. 

They have enjoyed a rather frightening 
succchs of lute in the entertainment indus¬ 
try. Puffed up over their success in destroy¬ 
ing the careers of Paul Draper and Lairy 
Adler, a group of them has now undertaken 
a systematic purge of radio. The index for 
Its purge seems to be a book called Rfd 
Channels, purporting to show Communist 
liiflitrntlon in the broadcasting business; It 
amounts actually, of course, to nothing more 
than a listing of the group's personal dis¬ 
likes and has about as much validity ns 
Elizabeth Dllllng's silly Red Network of some 
years ago. Nevertheless, it has already 
scored a shoddy triumph In depriving the 
television actress, Joan Muir, of her leading 
role in the program known as The Aldrich 
Family. This is a triumph rlo.sely akin to 
that of the Russians In disciplining the com¬ 
poser, Shostakovich, and In silencing every 
voice that does not faithfully follow the 
Communist Party line. 

Whatever Mlbs Muir’s political opinions 
and associations may be, the plain fact Is 
that she has been made the victim of a lorm 
or organized thuggery. Her name was listed 
In ReCi Channels. As a lesult, the sponsor of 
her program, General Foods, received a series 
of telephoned protests, deliberately mobilized 
no doubt. And the sponsor, desiring under¬ 
standably to avoid offense to any potential 
customer, at once canceled her contract on 
the ground that she had become a contro¬ 
versial personality. No attempt has been 
made to find out if there was any warrant 
for the listing of Miss Muir in Red Channels, 
although she has indignantly denied any 
Communist sympathies. At present there is 
no tribunal to which she can turn for a 
hearing or for vindication, but alarmed rep¬ 
resentatives of the radio and television in- 
du.stry are considering formation of a body 
to investigate such complaints against per¬ 
formers. We hope their efforts will succeed. 

There Is no nicer name lor what was done 
in Miss Muir’s case than blackmail. Adver¬ 
tisers being naturally sensitive to contro¬ 
versial personalities are generally subject 
to this kind of pressure. Unless repudiated 
by a concerted effort, it can be repeated in 
the case of any entertainer whose opinions 
the blackmallerB dislike. But it represents 
an intrusion into American life of methods 
that have hitherto been considered distinct¬ 
ly communistic. They are methods that are 
unlikely to contribute to the defeat of com¬ 
munism. They can result only in bitter 
disunity and a destruction of American 
values. 


The Way To Stop Communi$m 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CEQL F. WHITE 

OF calitohnia 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Congressional Record of Sep¬ 
tember 8, my colleague, the Honorable 
E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas, placed a 


letter from Mr. W. C. Dawson, of Le- 
punto, Ark. I found Mr. Dawson's let¬ 
ter so interesting that I have taken the 
time to answer it. Feeling that there 
may be others who found Mr. Dawson’s 
letter interesting and who would like¬ 
wise be interested in my reply. I include 
my reply in the Appendix of the Record, 
as follows; 

September 11, 1050. 

Mr. W. C. Dawson. 

Lepaiito, Ark. 

Dear Mr. Dawson : I have read with Inter¬ 
est your letter which our mutual friend. 
Congressman Gathings, placed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

First, may I compliment you on some deep 
thinking. Most people are too indifferent, 
or are not gifted with enough talent, to go 
into our complex economic system as deeply 
as you have. 

I have spent most of my adult life as an 
International trader in commodities and 
foreign exchange, so in addition to these 
things being an interesting avocation to me, 
they have also been my principal source of 
Income. 

In my humble opinion, you have certainly 
reached the correct conclusions when you 
say that surpluses cause unemployment and 
economic dislocation; and that the main 
source of the trouble is that the consumers 
do not have the money to buy the products. 

In those last 11 words you have struck 
upon the main cause of most of the trouble 
In the world. But, if you will pardon my 
saying so, you do not offer the proper rem¬ 
edy because you say: "If all the money was 
put through the hands of the consumers 
there would be no need for labor laws, be¬ 
cause In this case there would be enough 
buying power In the hands of the consumers 
to buy all we produce." 

Well, my dear friend, that Is a big *‘lf." 
Who are the consumers? Certainly not us 
capitalists—we don’t amount to 6 percent. 
The consumers are mostly the people who 
work for us and their families. The only 
way to get money into the hands of the 
consumers is to pay good wages, and the only 
vmy we are ever going to pay good wages is to 
have labor laws. We tried It from 1776 to 
1935 without them. The more machines con¬ 
tinue to displace men, the more men’s wages 
must be raised and their hours shortened. 
In order to keep them employed at living 
wages and with enough buying power to buy 
the products you mention. As an employer, 
and as a 60-year-old observer who has 
studied these matters all his life, it Is my 
humble opinion that, in general, wages wlil 
not be raised nor hours shortened without 
the labor laws to wljlch you seem to object. 

The main reason tluit our country Is 
stronger than the rest of the world Is that 
we pay good wages and they don’t. We can¬ 
not stop communism with bombs and bul¬ 
lets and the temporary giving of money and 
economic aid. We must insist that any na¬ 
tion to which wo extend economic aid shall 
force its employers to pay wages equal In 
purchasing power of food and clothing, to 
wages paid in this country for similar work. 

Then the foreign countries will create their 
own markets by doing Just what you sug¬ 
gested in your letter—putting money Into 
the hands of their consumers which, may 1 
add, are mainly the workers and their fami¬ 
lies. Then those foreign countries could not, 
and would not have to ship their cheap gcxids 
over here and put our people out of work. 

In looking at the labor problem and the 
economic picture in general, I am afraid you 
have left out the effect of the scientific 
changes in the world since Adam Smith's 
day. As I see it, that is a common error 
of most modern economists. In the days of 
Adam Smith, or let us use an American, 
George Washington, over 90 percent of our 
people were engaged in agriculture. As long 
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as crops were good, time® were good because 
nearly every family raised all Its own food, 
cut down trees and built its own house, and 
spun its own clothes off its own sheep’s backs. 
But through the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery like the combine harvester, the 
corn picker, the cotton gin. the 18-botlom 
plow and tractor, etc., our Nation has 
been transformed into a nation of specialists 
in agriculture with only 19 percent of our 
people farming Instead of the former 96 per¬ 
cent, And that measly 19 percent, through 
the use of these modern machines, can pro¬ 
duce a veritable avalanche of surplus prod¬ 
ucts that will wreck our economy and bring 
depression and war. Yes, all wars are of 
economic origin. Wars originate from hu¬ 
man suffering, and most of the human suf¬ 
fering comes from economic dislocation 
which has come about through social change 
not keeping pace with scientific change. 

Generally speaking, the same scientific 
changes (without comparable social change.s) 
which have taken place In the agricultural 
Industry have also taken place in other 
Industries. Through the use of machines 
one man now can do the work that several 
men did In George Washington’s time. This 
makes shorter hours and higher wages abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

In addition to having labor laws to force 
us to pay living wages, we must also have 
laws to regulate the volume of production 
to fit the estimated demand. 

I don’t like labor laws. I have a cotton 
compress and warehousing business and I 
fight with the union to which my employees 
belong. But I say thank God for labor 
unions. For If we did not have them, we 
employers could, and would, break the price 
of labor. When you break the price of labor 
you break the price of everything and bring 
on a depression. 

I have also operated some farms for several 
years and I don’t like Government regula¬ 
tion. But I prefer it to bankruptcy. Dis¬ 
tasteful as it Is to me to have Government 
regulation of farm production, bank credit, 
and labor lnw.s, I prefer It to communism, 
and that evil system is just what may engulf 
the world If we have another depression like 
1932. Communism thrives on depressions. 

Maybe I am all wrong. Glad to compare 
views with you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cecil P. White, 
Member of Congress, 


United States Repeating Errors of 1938, 
Baruch Says 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I have supported the Baruch 
plan for national preservation from the 
beginnini?, and I call attention to Mr. 
Baruch’s latest warning and to seven im¬ 
portant recommendations, which I 
heartily approve. The importance of a 
policy for peace cannot be underesti¬ 
mated and Mr. Baruch’s seventh point to 
the effect that we should state our peace 
terms to the Russian people highlights a 
failure of policy on the part of our ad- 
minis<»ration which has not yet been 
guarr-ntced. Under permission granted, 
I quote the article, as follows: 
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United States Repeating Errors of 1938, 
Baruch Sats 

New York, September 11 (UP) .—Bernard 
Baruch said today that the United States was 
making the same mistakes it did in 1938 
shortly before Hitler unleashed his Panzer 
divisions across Europe. 

'The elder statesman, writing In Look mag¬ 
azine. warned that the Korean war was “not 
a one-alarm fire.” He said the Kremlin had 
challenged this country to choose between 
“guns or butter, discomfort, or defeat.” 

“So far,” Baruch said, “we are falling that 
challenge.” 

The man who has advised a half dozen 
Presidents urged this country to adopt the 
following points: 

1. Mobilize now, all out. Place one central 
agency in charge to see that our defense 
production matches Russia’s. “If wo lose, 
we lose forever,” Baruch said. 

2. Hslt inflation now, by clamping price- 
wage-rent controls. 

3. Eliminate profiteering by raising taxes. 
Put defense spending on a pay-as-you-go 
footing. 

4. Rearm western Europe fast—“so we can 
reach our allies before they are over¬ 
whelmed.” 

6. Revitalize the National Security Council 
Into “a genuine general staff for peace.” 

C. Enact universal military training or re¬ 
vamp selective service so that pools ol trained 
men are quickly available. 

7. State our peace terms to the Russian 
people, “drawing a lino between Russia’s 
legitimate aspirations and the aggressive 
aims of her leaders.” 

“The Soviets learned the lesson of the last 
war," Baruch said. “We did not.” 

“When the last war ended, the United 
States was the mightiest arsenal of military 
and productive power in all history. Instead 
of holding that power together until peace 
was w^on, we scuttled and ran. 

“We clamored to bring the boys home, cut 
taxes, lifted controls. 

“Our neglects in the past leave no easy 
course. Let fis do what must be done as 
quickly as possible.” 


Upper Colorado River Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OP COI.ORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems attendant to the conservation 
and use of water throughout the Na¬ 
tion, but especially in the West, are most 
technical and are not easily understood 
by those of the West, let alone the people 
of the East who are not conversant with 
arid lands and the procedures of irriga¬ 
tion. Recently John Geoffrey Will, sec¬ 
retary and general counsel for the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, presented an 
exceptionally well-written treatise on 
these matters to the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission, I am 
having the statement of Mr. Will placed 
in the Congressional Record with the 
hope that the Members of the House and 
Senate will give sincere and thoughtful 
consideration to this most worth while 
explanation of the use of water in the 
West, 


Upper Colorado River Commission. 

Grand Junction, Colo., July 13, 1950, 
Hon. Morris L. Cooke, 

Chairman, The President's Water 
Resources Policy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cooke: The Upper Colorado 
River Commission Is glad to respond to the 
request of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission for an expression of its 
views and recommendations with respect to 
Federal respoiisibllity for and partlclpalion 
In the development, utilization, and conser¬ 
vation of water resources, including related 
land uses and other public purposes direct¬ 
ly concerned with water resources. 1 have 
been authorized, by unanimous vote of the 
Upper Colorado River Commission, to trans¬ 
mit these views to the Prosldenfs Water Re¬ 
sources Policy Commission. 

In the light of the background (herein¬ 
after set forth) of its creation and of its 
functions, powers and duties, it would seem 
that the views of the Upper Colorado River 
Commission should bo accorded great weight. 

The Upper Colorado River Commishion Is 
a creature of article VHI of the Upper Colo¬ 
rado River Basin compact which was exe¬ 
cuted by commissioners for the States of 
Arizona. Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming on October 11, 1948, and which 
was thereulter ratified by the legislature of 
each of such States and consented to by the 
Congrc.ss. 

The Commission consists of five Commis- 
Bioners, each of whom has a vote, as fol¬ 
lows: one Commissioner representing the 
State of Colorado, one Commissioner repre¬ 
senting the State of New Mexico, one Com¬ 
missioner representing the State of Utah, one 
Commissioner representing the State of 
Wyoming; and one Commissioner represent¬ 
ing the United States of America. Because 
of its comparatively slight land area in the 
Upper Basin, Arizona Is not represented on 
the Commission and does not participate In 
the expenses of Its administration. Arizona 
has taken, however, and will continue, the 
Commission is assured, to take a keen In¬ 
terest in the proceedings of the Commission, 

The powers of the Upper Colorado River 
Commission are broad. In addition to the 
u.sual and routine powers with which an 
administrative body must necessarily be 
equipped, the Commission Is particularly em¬ 
powered to establish and construct, operate 
and maintain, water gaging stations to moke 
estimates to forecast water run-off on the 
Colorado River and any of its tributaries; to 
engage in cooperative studies of water sup- 
plle.s of the Colorado River and Its trihu- 
turies; to collect, analyze, correlate, preserve, 
and report on data as to tht stream flows, 
storage, diversions, and use of the waters 
of the Colorado River, and any of its trlbu- 
turles; to make findings as to the quantity 
of water of the Upper Colorado River System 
Used each year in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin and In each State thereof; to make 
findings as to the quantity of water delivered 
at Lee Ferry during each water year; to make 
findings as to the necessity for and the ex¬ 
tent of the curtailment of us© required, If 
any, In order that the flow at Lee P’erry shall 
not be depleted below that required by ar¬ 
ticle III of the Colorado River compact; to 
make findings as to the quantity of rcbcrvolr 
losses and as to the share thereof charge¬ 
able under article V to each of the States; 
to make findlng.s of fact In the event of the 
occurrence of extraordinary drought or seri¬ 
ous accident to the irrigation system In the 
upper basin, whereby delivery by the upper 
basin of water which it may be required to 
deliver in order to aid in fulfilling obliga¬ 
tions of the United States of America to the 
United Mexican States arising under the 
treaty between the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and the United Mexican States, of Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1944, become difficult, and to report 
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Buch flndlnps to the Governors of the upper 
basin States, the President of the United 
States of America, the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, and such other Federal officials 
and ugencles as it may deem appropriate 
to the end that the water allotted to Mexico 
under division HI of the treaty may be re» 
diiced in accordance with the terms of such 
treaty. 

The powers of the Upper Colorado River 
Commission partake of a semljudiclal char¬ 
acter, in that they pertain to the obligation 
of the Commission to make findings as to 
certain matters of vital importance, such as 
quantity of use of water, quantity of deliv¬ 
eries at Lee Ferry, the need, if any, for cur¬ 
tailment of use of water, and the Justifica¬ 
tion. if any, for reduction of deliveries to 
Mexico. 

The powers and functions of the Commis¬ 
sion partake also of an engineering charac¬ 
ter In that they deal with various hydro- 
logical investigations required in order to 
estimate and to forecast runoff and to de¬ 
termine consumptive uses of water and man¬ 
made depletion of stream flows. The con- 
Btruction of numerous large storage reser¬ 
voirs will be essential if the Upper Colorado 
River Busin Is to attain the develofment 
which la clearly indicated by present trends 
in the growth of its population, agriculture, 
ami Industry. Many engineering and eco¬ 
nomic problems will Inevitably arise in the 
dcragn and operation of such reservoirs. 
This la clear In the light of the multiple uses 
which should be made of the rtorage capac¬ 
ity provided hy i-hcfjo reservoirs, and when 
there is onvl.'^'.aged the need to harmonize 
interests of tlie several States and of the 
Federal agcncie.s w’hlch will be a fleeted by 
tlicr>e u.«e.s. to the end of bringing about the 
most profitable and economic conservation 
and utilization of the most vital of our 
wc.storn natural resources. The Upper Col¬ 
orado River Commission expects to hove a 
major share In the planning, coordination, 
and harmonization Involved. It proposes 
that development of the water resources of 
the upper basin shall proceed on a compre¬ 
hensive ha.sls that takes Into account the 
legitimate concerns of all—domestic, agri¬ 
cultural, and Industrial water users, forests 
and reforestation ijrograms, national parks, 
monumontH, the protection of fish and wild¬ 
life. and recreation. 

Finally, in article I (a) of the Upper Colo¬ 
rado River Basin compact, it Is laid down, 
in part, that one of the major purposes of 
the compact is to “secure the expeditious 
agricultural nnd industrial development of 
the upper hnyin * * The Comml.s- 

Blon has adojiled a program designed to 
achieve that purpose. In working toward 
that objective, the Upper Colorado River 
Commi.sr.ion fulfills the de.slre of the people 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin for an 
agency that will interpret the needs of the 
upper basin for prompt and sound develop¬ 
ment. 

While It Is believed that the views and rec¬ 
ommendations liereliiafter presented may 
well be found to be useful generally In the 
consideration of problems affecting the de¬ 
velopment, utilization, and conservation of 
water resources in the Nation ns a whole, and 
especially in the 17 Western States, they are 
intended to apply particularly to such de¬ 
velopment, utilization, and conservation in 
the upper basin portions of those States 
which are parties to the Upper Colorado 
River Basin compact. The Ujiper Colorndo 
River Commission recognizes that geo¬ 
graphic, economic, and other differences be¬ 
tween areas may well call, as they have in 
the past, for differences In approach to the 
solution of problems affecting the develop¬ 
ment, utilization, and conservation of their 
water resources. Each area should, In the 


Judgment of the Upper Colorado River Com¬ 
mission, have the fullest opportunity, con¬ 
sistent with its relationship to other areas, 
and, of course, with Federal Interest, to wo*k 
out its particular destiny in these respects. 

The Federal Oovernment has, in the light 
of the commerce, general welfare, and treaty 
clauses of the Constitution, major responsi¬ 
bilities in connection with the development, 
utilization, and conservation of water re¬ 
sources. -The States likewise have important 
responsibilities in the same fields. Experi¬ 
ence In the West has proven that the exer¬ 
cise hy each jurisdiction of these responsi¬ 
bilities can be accomplished without serious 
conflict. In the Judgment of the Upper Colo- 
radlo River Commission, therefore, the Fed¬ 
eral Government should, in view of its re¬ 
sponsibilities to the Nation as a whole, prose¬ 
cute vigorously a Nation-wide program look¬ 
ing to the continued development, utiliza¬ 
tion, and conservation of water resources. 
Such a program should be well balanced and 
should consist of the authorization and con¬ 
struction of works for the improvement of 
navigation, for the control of floods, lor river 
regulation, and for the devalopment, storage, 
conservation, and use of waters for all bene¬ 
ficial purposes, including particularly the 
fulfillment of domestic, agricultural, and 
Industrial needs and the development of hy¬ 
droelectric power, the Improvement and pro¬ 
tection of national parks, monument.^, and 
recreational arcus, the protection and Im- 
provem(*nt of conditions favorable to fish and 
wildlife, the fulfillment of obllgationB of the 
United States to Indian tribes. 

The character of Federal Government par¬ 
ticipation in major water-resources programs 
should follow the general pattern developed 
to date. That is to say. the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should Investigate and report from time 
to time on pioposod projects, following the 
policies and procedures laid down in section 
1 of the act of December 22, 1944, commonly 
known as the “Flood Control Act of 1944.” 
Authorized projects should he constructed 
by or under the direction of the I'ederal Gov¬ 
ernment. Projects should be operated by or 
under the direction of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to the extent necessary to assure ful¬ 
fillment of the broad national purposes which 
they are designed to servo. The operation 
and malntenunco of works that have pri¬ 
marily local significance should be confided, 
to the fullest practicable extent, to local or- 
giiiilzalions, under contrnctij that will assure 
the fulfillment of legitimate Federal objec¬ 
tives bo served thereby. 

The need and JUBtIflcatlon for the main¬ 
tenance of an ever-expanding national econ¬ 
omy are .such as to indicate that curtailment 
to any considerable extent of a national pro¬ 
gram for the worthy purposes heretofore 
enumerated would constitute not merely a 
tragic failure of the Federal Government to 
carry out a vital function, but economic folly 
os well. It should be borne in mind that 
projects for the development, utilization, and 
conservation of water resources, in addition 
to their other virtues, enrich and strengthen 
the Nation by providing expanded opportuni¬ 
ties lor agricultural and Industrial develop¬ 
ment. They constitute Investments that re¬ 
turn many times their cost. Although the 
Upper Colorado River Commission recognizes 
the need for development on a comprehen¬ 
sive basis and advocates comprehensive plan¬ 
ning, it docs not believe that the development 
of individual projects should await the final 
completion of basin-wide plans. After all, 
basin-wide plans are subject to expression In 
general terms. Their details are perfected 
over the years. 

The question then arises: Where shall ap¬ 
praisals as to the relative priority of water 
resource programs, from the standpoint of 
economic and social need, be made? These 
appraisals are made today in the legislative 


and executive branches of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. In the Judgment of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, existing juris¬ 
diction should remain undisturbed, subject 
only to some improvement In the mechanics 
utilized by the executive branch In con¬ 
nection with the analysis of proposed pro¬ 
jects and to the consideration of the ex¬ 
tent to which conflicts between existing 
Federal agencies can be eliminated. The 
Bureau of the Budget should confine itself 
to the relation of proposed projects to the 
National budget. It is. in our Judgment, 
inadequately equipped to make detailed 
analysis of such projects. This Is said with¬ 
out intending criticism and merely for the 
purpose of recognizing a fact. Furthermore, 
attempts on its part to perform such a 
function would result in inevitably In dupli¬ 
cation that ought to be avoided. Finally, 
the need for the performance of such a 
function would be obviated, for the most 
part, by the application of uniform prin¬ 
ciples in determining the economic Justifi¬ 
cation of projects. In this connection, 
your Commission might well give consider¬ 
ation to the May 15 report of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Benefits and Costs of the Federal 
Inter-Agency River Basin Committee. Bas¬ 
ically, the question ought to be whether 
the amount paid by the direct beneficiaries 
plus the amounts made nonreimbursable 
because of the national interests Involved 
exceeds the estimated cost of the project. 
The direct bencllclnrics are those who de¬ 
rive an immediate benefit through the pro¬ 
vision of a supply of water, the creation of 
a source of electric energy, and the im¬ 
provement of local business conditions. The 
amounts which they can repay are usually 
8U.scrptiblc of reasonably accurate determi¬ 
nation Difficulties sometimes arise in de¬ 
termining the extent of the national bene¬ 
fit which Justifies the Federal Government 
in making an Investment of funds derived 
from tax sources. Certain purposes for 
which such an Investment of funds should 
be made have been recognized for many 
years. They are accepted by the American 
people as a whole. They Include: naviga¬ 
tion improvement, flood control, the protec¬ 
tion of fish and wildlife. Investment lor 
the.se purposes should be continued. Con¬ 
sideration should be given to the extent to 
which additional purpose.*!, of broad national 
Interest, should be added by laws of general 
application. 

Questions of allocation of costs Inevitably 
arise as an incident ol the economic justili- 
cation ol projects. AJlocutlona should, in our 
Judgment, be made in accordance with for- 
riiuJae capable of general application. If an 
allocution of costs Is fairly and openly made, 
then the relative status of each function to 
be performed by a project will be clear. 

It is economically sound, In certain In¬ 
stances (such will be the case in connection 
with the upper Colorado River storage proj¬ 
ect, for example), to group together a num¬ 
ber of projects In a river basin. For certain 
areas, the use of water for domestic and 
agricultural purposes is the principal basis of 
their economy, and yet the users of water 
for agricultural purposes are not able to 
repay the total cost properly allocable to 
such purposes. It is eminently appropriate 
In such cases that aid should be derived 
from power revenues to fill the gap between 
what agricultural water users can repay and 
the amount allocated to agricultural pur¬ 
poses. 

The Congress Itself has dealt ably with 
the problem of evaluating priority needs for 
and the feasibility of proposed projects, not¬ 
withstanding that, in particular cases. It has 
been faced with difficulties stemming from 
conflicts between agencies In the executive 
branch of the Government and apparently 
overlapping committee Jurisdiction. 
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Greater by far than the need tor modlflca- 
tloii and adjustment ol the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s water resources policies Is the need 
for a better understanding of existing pol¬ 
icies, of their historical background and of 
their gradual evolution, from the days when 
public works In the nature of river and har¬ 
bor improvements were first confided to the 
United States Army engineers, to the day 
when such works were broadened in concep¬ 
tion to Include flood control and when the 
measure of the desirability of such works 
came to He in whether their benefits, to 
whomsoever they might aecrue. exceeded 
their eslimatccl costs; from the day when 
the Federal reclamation program was de¬ 
signed primarily as an aid to settling the 
West to the day when it became a means as 
v;ell lor a broad scale attack on the multiple 
problems of navigation improvement, flood 
control, municipal end Industrial water sup¬ 
ply, agricultural production, the tulflllment 
of treaty obligations, recreation, the protec¬ 
tion of llsh and wildlife, the generation and 
distribution of hydroelectric power, and 
other purposes. If the background of the 
development of Federal policy to date and 
the extent to which such policy has evolved 
to meet the needs of society v/ere better 
understood, there would, in our judgment, 
he fuller appreciation ol the extent to which 
existing policy rocults generally in the rea¬ 
sonably efficient accomplishment of worth- 
v/hilo natlunnl objectives and there would 
bo manllested a les.s ready tendency to sub¬ 
stitute for Ihc .status c.uo virtually untried 
policies and administrative schemes. 

Much has been heard in recent years, for 
Instance, about Fcdernl poliev with rcMpect 
to the generation and dlttribution of hydro¬ 
electric power and ronie criticism has been 
h'VcJed at the policy wlilch permits applica¬ 
tion of the interest, returned on the Federal 
Government’s power investment in reclama¬ 
tion projects toward the return of the co.sts 
of such projects. Much has been heard also 
about repayment policy and about tho so- 
called exce.ss land policy. Much that has 
been heard about all ot these things evi¬ 
dences a lack of knowledge regarding tlieir 
obleclivcs, their hi.storlcal background, their 
Intrinsic merits and tho tact that compara¬ 
tively minor improvements, where required 
111 certain fields, will adjust them well to 
jiresent day needs. The wiping out of these 
policies and the substitution for them of 
anything untried or nppronelilng mere execu¬ 
tive fiat would be destructive work, fraught 
with serious dangers to a free people. 

The generation of hydroelectric energy as 
an Incident of Federal water resource proj¬ 
ects and thp dl.spusition thereof, ‘‘giving pref¬ 
erence to municipal purposes” was first au¬ 
thorized ns lar back a.s April 16, 1906. In an 
act ol Congress entitled "An act providing 
for the withdrawal from public entry of lands 
iieedod lor town-site purposes In connection 
with Irrigation projects under the Reclama¬ 
tion Act of June 17. 190:.L and lor other pur¬ 
poses” (34 Stnt. 110), and. shortly after that, 
the Comptroller oi tlie Treasury held that 
receipts from the sale of such power should 
bo classified as repayment. Therein lie 
the begniniug.s (^f a poliev which has been 
elaborated through the years, as required to 
meet the needs of .society, until today, under 
the Federal Reclamation laws, power play.s 
an Increasingly vital function both In the 
physical and in tho financial aspects ol water 
resource projects. With existing general 
Federal reclamation law on the subject of 
authorization, construction, operation and 
maintenance of hydroelectric power plants, 
lucludlng trnnsmi.ssion lines, and governing 
rate-making and the distribution of power 
(and subject to its modernization and modi¬ 
fication in certain respects such as to provide, 
among other things, for the establishment 
of a basin account), the Upper Colorado 
River Commission is satislled. 11 other re¬ 


gions believe that they require different 
treatment of the subject, then they should, 
of course, have an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate the desirability of legislation that will 
permit such treatment there. The present 
state of Federal reclamation law on this sub¬ 
ject. is, however, In general, well suited to 
development of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin. 

This Is so. because the present state of such 
law, while recognizing fully the vital role of 
power in Itself, protectlug against the mo¬ 
nopolization of its benefits, affording pref¬ 
erences to municipalities and other public 
corporations, to REA’s and other nonprofit 
organizations, also recognizes the vital role 
that p(iwt‘r plays In the financing of water 
resource projects as a whole, making feasible 
from the liuanclul point of view many de¬ 
sirable and worth-while projects that much 
otherwise fall to measure up to standards 
of feasibility. Long-delayed development of 
the water resources of the Upper Colorado 
River Bar in depends In large measure upon 
the application to that development of the 
established policy of the reclunuitlon law 
that power plants shall be constructed as an 
Incident thereof wherever the generation of 
power proves feasible; that preference In tho 
distribution nf sueh power shall be accorded 
to municipalities and HEA’s; and that power 
revenues, in excess of those required to meet 
operation, maintenance, and amortization 
costs of the iiovver plants, Bluill bo available 
to help pay off the other costs ol water-re¬ 
source projects. In this connection, tlie 
suggestion has been made in ccrt.nln quarters 
tliat REA cooperatives, f(»r Instance, ought 
not to have to pay lor power a rate in excess 
of that required to operate, maintain, and 
reiurn the cost of the power generation and 
distribution plants themselves. Such a con¬ 
ception lails to lake account oi the tact that, 
In the Western Slates, at least, the tanners 
In the main owe their veiy existence to 
water-resource development projects wlilch 
could not, in turn, exist without power as 
a paying partner. So lar ns the Upper Colo¬ 
rado River Basin is concerned in any avent, 
it appears clear that even the large-scale 
irrigation development which is in the offing 
will not require financial u.sBlstance through 
any special component ot power rates, but 
that interest returned on the power invest¬ 
ment will be Ruflicleiit therefor. In other 
words, those IrrigniKm costs ol our prospec¬ 
tive development that arc beyond the reasoti- 
alilc ability ot prospccltvo Irrigation water 
users to repay within n reasonable period of 
years can bo financed through revenues de¬ 
rived Ironi the interest component of power 
rates as provided by existing reclamation law, 
and, so long ns the trudltiuiial pulley of ap¬ 
plication ol such Interest revenues to return 
of costs permits, the REA cooperatives and 
others are assured ol reasonable rates for 
power In this connection, It should be 
borne In mind that the interim report on 
development ol the water resources of the 
Upper Coloriido River Ba-sln (a rcpcjrt the 
salient features of which have been favor¬ 
ably commented upon by the five upper 
basin States) envisages the establishment 
of a basin account that recognizes tho finan¬ 
cial Intcrrelathmship of jirojects jiartlclpat- 
Ing and that provides for liiiuiicial assist¬ 
ance from power revenues. This basin ac¬ 
count recognizes the essential unity of the 
Upper Coloradt) Hiver Basin. It serves a two¬ 
fold inirpose: First, in that It averages tho 
cost of power development throughout tho 
upper bu.sin, thii.s diffusing, by means of unl- 
fiirm rates, the benefit of the upper basin’s 
power developments; and, eecond, in that It 
provides a means whereby proposed irriga¬ 
tion developments may be judged on their 
intrinsic merits, that is to say, on the basis 
of their benefit-cost ratios, without regard 
to the question whether a particular devel¬ 
opment has nsBOciutcd with it a powor de¬ 


velopment of magnitude sutlicient to repay 
those irrigation costs that are beyond the 
ability of the water users to repay. We re¬ 
gard a basin account ns necessary for the 
purpose of nchlcvlug a powor rate based 
upon the cost of all the proposed power de¬ 
velopments in the upper basin and also for 
the purpose of providing a pool of financial 
assistance to Irrigation developments so that 
their undertaking will be dependent solely 
upon their own merits and without regard 
to the geographic accident of their location 
In relation to a particular power develop¬ 
ment In other words, the essential need in 
tho Upper Colorado River Basin Is a plan for 
the upper basin as a whole—a plan whereby 
projects will be developed, not only in and 
of themselves, but Irom the standpoint of 
their relation to the upper basin as a whole. 

As has been pointed out, the policy of 
application of power revenues to project 
costs was first laid down in 1006. It was 
reiterated in the Haydeii-O’Mahoriey amend¬ 
ment of 1938. It has been applied ever sliico 
that date. It Is an cRtabllshed policy that 
is fully consistent with sound government 
and with sound accounting. It is highly 
beneficial to existing and further water re¬ 
source development in the Western States. 

The historical basis for the traditional 
policy of application of the revenues derived 
from the interest component of power rates 
to the return ol the Federal Government's 
Investment is so olten used as to give rise 
to the statement* “Yes—we understand the 
historical argument. We understand that 
such has been the practice ever since the 
year 1906: but what about the merits?” 
Merit, as well as tradition, is on the side of 
adhfTcnce to the policy of appllratlon toward 
return of the costs of Federal reclamation 
project.s of the revenues derived from the 
Interest compt)nent of power rates. 

The basis lor not requiring the return, by 
those who rejiay a* d return the relmbur.snble 
coats of Federal reclamation projects, of in¬ 
terest on ilU)S(* costs, lies principally in the 
lact that encouragement thus given to the 
undertaking ol projects Jor tho development, 
cuuservatlon. and utilization of water re. 
source.s produeof benoflt.s lor the general wel¬ 
fare of the country as a whole and that the 
cost of providing such encouragement 
should, therefore, be borne by the country 
as a whole. In tho final analysis, under the 
provisions of the Hayden-O’Mahoncy amend¬ 
ment, once power revenues have paid Into 
the reclamation fund all sums allocated to 
be returned Irom the powor revenues of a 
particular project, then all subsequent net 
power revenues flow Into the general fund 
of the Treasury. Thus, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment stands. In time, to collect directly, 
many times the interest first forgiven. And 
this Is in addition to the gain in Federal 
revenues derived irom Increased tax revenues 
In the urea served by the project. The Upper 
Colorado River Commission confidently pre¬ 
dicts that studies will show conclusively that 
In particular areas this gain in tax revenues 
alone Is much more than sufficient to reim¬ 
burse tho Federal Government with interest 
lor Its total outlay in the construction of a 
project. 

The preservation and crmtlnued applica¬ 
tion of that policy Is vital to further devel¬ 
opment of water resource projects In the 
Upper Colorado River Basin. Finally, since 
the abandonment of that policy would 
greatly increase tlie cost of power, the preser¬ 
vation and application ol that policy is of 
Immense Importance to REA cooperatives, 
municipalities, and others, for which power 
si»ould, of course, be supplied at the most 
reasonable rates. 

Certain costs of Federal reclamation proj¬ 
ects are, by existing law, declared to be non¬ 
reimbursable. These are those costs allo¬ 
cated to certain broad [lurposes, generally 
recognized as linngiiig about liciielits to the 
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Nation as? a whole, as distinf^ulshed from 
purely local bonclits. Among theae purposes 
are: The Improvement of navigation, flood 
control, and the protection of fish and wild¬ 
life. In recent mouths the question has 
arisen whether the cost of certain additional 
purposes shrjuld he added to the nonrelm- 
hursuble clasf?. The Upper Colorado River 
Commission believes that, Insofar as water- 
resource projects serve additional broad na¬ 
tional purposes in the Interests of the tax¬ 
payers as a whole, costs properly allocable 
to such additional purposes should, likewise, 
be nonreimbursable. It believes, further¬ 
more, that the operation and maintennneo 
costs properly allocable to any and all pur¬ 
poses the costs of which arc or hereafter may 
be held to be nonreimbursable should be 
nonreimbursable. 

The repayment policy of the Federal recla¬ 
mation laws has been modified from time to 
time to meet the needs of society. In the 
beginning (June 17. 1902) 10 years consti¬ 
tuted the maximum repayment period. That 
period has since been expanded to 40 years, 
in the case of the traditional repayment con¬ 
tract. and In the case ot the newer typo of 
water-service contract, to a reasonable period 
of years. Tho Upper Colorado River Com¬ 
mission would look with lavor upon a reason¬ 
able extension of the repayment period under 
the traditional form of repayment contract. 
It would look with favor also upon the mod¬ 
ernization of section 9 (e) ol the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 In such a way as to afford, 
so fur os praeticnblc, to parties contracting 
under that section the advantages of the tra¬ 
ditional repayment contract. All In all, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has achieved an en¬ 
viable record in obtaining the repayment and 
return of project costs. That record can be 
improved, so far ns repayment and returns 
from irrigation water users are concerned, 
by the more realistic analysis of repayment 
ability and by the application of formulas 
that will permit of adjustments in times of 
economic change. 

The so-called excess-land policies of the 
Federal reclamation law. do&lgned as they 
are to encourage the settlement of the West 
through the creation of farm homes, to pre¬ 
vent the growth of excessively large estates 
and thus to prevent the monopolization of 
Irrigation benefits, are sound In conception. 
Their intrinsic merit Is beyond question. The 
Upper Colorado River Commission is In ac¬ 
cord with their basic policy. There will, 
however, be found ca.ses where rigid Insist¬ 
ence upon an Irrigntalc acreage not exceeding 
ICO or 320 acres, as the case may be, results 
111 on acreage Insulflclent for the support of 
a family and thus, to a degree. In thwarting 
tho basic policy of the excess-land provi¬ 
sions. There will be found, also, cases in¬ 
volving the provision of supplemental water 
supplies to established areas, where rigid In- 
sibtence upoti the lule Is contrary to com¬ 
mon Bonso as well as the general well are. 
Such cases may lead t<i outright winking at 
contravention of existing law or to tho 
strained construction thereol. The Upper 
Colorado River Conimisslon believes that ron- 
sldenilioii might well be given to the creation 
of statutory procedures designed to permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to authorize 
holdings In excess of the existing statutory 
maximum in rases where, after hearings and 
the consideratlou of pertinent facts, he de- 
terinincB that in the light of soil quality, 
character ol agriculture, historical back¬ 
ground, the need ol the affected community 
to retain a given operational unit and other 
appropriate factors, a larger area should be 
permitted. If such decisions of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior were prevented from 
becoming effective prior to the expiration 
of 60 days from the date of report thereon 
to tho President and the Congress, abuses 
would be obviated. 

It has been pointed out that, In the view of 
the Upper Colorado River Commission, sub¬ 


ject to its modernization and modification in 
certain respects, the existing state of Fed¬ 
eral law and policy constitutes a generally 
satisfactory basis for development in the 
upper Colorado River Basin. It Is our view 
that such development should proceed also 
hi accordance with the law of the river, 
to wit: The Colorado River Compact, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, the California 
Self-Limitation Act. the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act. the Mexican Treaty, 
and the Upper Colorado River Basin Com¬ 
pact. It i.'i our view that such develop¬ 
ment .•should be authorized promptly. The 
development of the upper Colorado River 
Basin has too long lagged behind that of 
other areas of the West. The plana for its 
development are sound from the engineering 
and financial points of view. Development 
to the fullest extent permissible, within the 
limits of consumptive use apportioned to 
tlie upper basin by the Colorado River Com¬ 
pact. will redound also to the benefit of the 
lower basin and to the Nation as a whole. 

Finally, we believe that administration of 
the comprehensive development of the water 
resources of tho Upper Colorado River Basin 
should, subject to regulations that will fully 
salcguard the Federal interest, be confided 
to the fullest practicable extent to the Upper 
Colorado River Commission. In ite very na¬ 
ture and by Its very locution, tho Upper 
Colorado River Commission would constitute 
a practicable means for decentralIziitloii of 
administration and for administration 
through an agency close to the people most 
affected. 

There are enclosed the answers of tho 
Upper Colorado River Commission to a series 
of questirms posed by your commission. 
Time limitations are such as to compel us to 
ask your commission to refer to the text 
of this letter In those cases where we have 
found it impossible to elaborate the answers 
to particular questions. 

Should you desire Information or further 
details in connection with the subject mat¬ 
ter, please feel free to call upon me. I shall 
be glad to respond to the fullest practicable 
extent to any Inquiries which you may desire 
to make, or to meet with you at your con¬ 
venience, In Washington or elsewhere, to the 
end of furnishing the fullest possible assist¬ 
ance. 

Sincerely yours. 

John Geoffrey Will, 
Secrclaiy and General Counael, 


The Chickens Come Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
feeding of Russian communism with ma¬ 
chinery, vehicles, ships, gasoline, pe¬ 
troleum and the potential weapons of 
war from May 15, 1945, as disclosed in 
December 1947, and continued deliveries 
to Russian communism thereafter, has 
aided Russia to force communism on 
Manchuria, China, and Korea. And I 
did not believe it made sense at that 
time, to spend millions and billions of 
dollars to halt the march of communism 
in western Europe and at the same time 
aid communism by shipping supplies to 
Russia. The chickens have now come 
home to roost, Russian communism hav¬ 
ing taken over Manchuria, China, and 
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Korea, and on such shipments to Russia I 
am including a news item of that earlier 
date. 

OuTBiOHT Ban on Sales to Soviet Asked— 

Ohio Congressman May Offer Bill To 

Halt Exports 

Washington, December 6.—An outright 
embargo on all exports from the United 
States to Russia was proposed today by 
Representative Alvin F. Weichfl, Republi¬ 
can, Ohio, ns “a last resort If necessary to 
stop supplying a potential enemy.” 

WmciiEL Is chairman of the House Mer¬ 
chant Marine Committee now investigating 
Soviet use of American-built ships. 

“While the President now has the power, 
under export control laws, to curb the send¬ 
ing of supplies to Russia, he docs not seem 
to be overanxious to use It,” Weichet. told a 
reporter. 

Information obtained by the committee, 
Wetchel said, shows exports of such supplies 
as farm equipment and Industrial machinery 
continue to leave this country for Russia In 
large numbers. 

MUST BE STOPPED 

“Unless this Is stopped and stopped quick¬ 
ly,” he said, *T shall ask my committee to ap¬ 
prove legislation that would prohibit any ship 
from leaving United States ports with sup¬ 
plies for Russia or Russian-dominated na¬ 
tions.” 

This can be done, Weichel said, simply 
by making it illegal for customs officials to 
is.suo the necessary clearance papers without 
which no ship can sail from an American 
port. 

Wetchel said he prefers a less drastic ap¬ 
proach to the problem "but something must 
be done.” 

“It Just doesn’t make sense for us to spend 
millions and billions of dollars to halt the 
spread of communism in western Europe and 
at the same time aid communism by shipping 
supplies to Russia,” he said. 

vessels renamed 

Weichel said a preliminary Investigation 
disclosed numerous American-built vessels, 
many of them Ooveniment-owned and trans- 
lerred to the Soviet under lend-lease, “ore 
plying the seas under Russian names and 
under the Russian fiag.” 

“These ships used to fly the American flag 
under such good old names as the Iowan, 
the Dakotan, the Texas, the Vennont, the 
Maine, the American Robin,"* he commented. 
“Now some of them are known us the Sfa/m- 
grad, the Leningrad and tho Vladivostok.** 

Weichel said there arc Indications that 
since the committee started an inquiry 
earlier this year Into retentio>^ by Russia of 
an estimated 96 lend-lease ships, “some of 
the names have been changed again.” 

"The evident purpose of this,” he said, ‘Is 
to make it morn dimcult for us lo trace them 
and ovciilually get them back.” 


True Liberalism—Spiritual Freedom— 
Political Liberties 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

of INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr, MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, on Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1950, the following address 
was delivered by the Most Reverend Ber¬ 
nard T. Shell, D. D., auxiliary bishop of 
Chicago, at a dinner sponsored by the 
Polish Newspaper Guild. The banquet 
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was held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., honoring Zygmunt Stefanowicz, 
newly elected president of the Polish- 
American Journalists Guild: 

It is interesting and rewarding to compare 
the history of Poland with the history of 
civilization In the Western World. One sees 
in such a comparison a striking parallel—a 
history, as it were, of the career of the 
human spirit in its age-old struggle for 
dignity, happiness and freedom under God. 

With moral, ethical, and historical validity, 
Poland hns aptly been called The Key to 
Europe and The Bulwark of Civilization. 
For its fertile Inland plains, drained by the 
Vistula, have been since the tenth century, 
a central setting for the majestic and sweep¬ 
ing drama of western civilization. 

From the monumental defeat of the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights at Tannenberg in 1410, 
through the destruction of the Bolshevik 
hordes at the gates of Warsaw in 1920, and 
clear on to the gallant defense of the same 
key city against the Stalinists in 1945, the 
blood of Poland has proven to be the blood 
of western civilization—shed for the cause 
of sound territorial integrity—shed against 
the enemies of Christianity for the dignity 
of man. 

As one of the most outstanding fortresses 
of Christian Europe, Poland has with.stood 
the onslaughts of barbarian invaders for 
almost a thousand years. It survived battle 
alter battle, partition after partition, and 
even now, in chains, the noble spirit of its 
people IS restless for a renewed struggle to 
drive off the tyrant and return to the liberty 
and dignity of the Christian-Democratic 
tradition. 

History has proven, and will prove again, 
that Polish nationality cannot be perma¬ 
nently enslaved. Polish nationality is strong 
with the strength of the Christian faith, 
strong with the simple love of family, strong 
with a quenchless devotion to a free and in¬ 
dependent homeland. Poland and its people 
are vastly more vigorous in spirit than any 
alien government which may dominate it. 

Consider, for example, the enormous and 
extraordinary intellectual vigor of the demo¬ 
cratic Polish press which consistently 
sounds a note of accuracy and right reason 
in a profession where distortion and willful 
omission of the truth have occurred all too 
frequently. 

Most symbolic of this superb Journalistic 
integrity in the Polish press is Mr. Zygmunt 
J. Stefanowicz, who honors us with his pres¬ 
ence here tonight. 

Mr. Stefanowicz, who is presently the edi¬ 
tor in chief of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union's newspaper the Polish Nation, has 
been for many years a distinguished Chris¬ 
tian apostle of the Polish press. His work 
in the cause of Polish freedom, under the 
banners of Christ, has been so impressive 
that both Pope Pius XI and XII have seen 
nt to confer on him exceedingly high honors. 

He is your recently elected president of 
the Polish American Journalists' Guild and 
I feel it a distinct pleasure to greet him here 
this evening. 

Because of this spirit, this irrepressible vi¬ 
gor, identified with Poland, the democratic 
Polish press and leaders like Mr. Stefano¬ 
wicz. one feels called upon to say: 

Poland, Christian Poland, cannot and will 
not perish from this earth. 

Yet, why—why—one asks, almost In des¬ 
peration—why this present enslavement of 
such a free, proud nation—an enslavement 
undeserved by a country which has kept Its 
faith with God and with the nations of 
Christian Europe 

It is a difficult question to answer. The 
answers, I would say, are both simple and 
complex. 

We know that Poland occupies a strategic 
geographical position which disposes It to 


function as a buffer state In time of peace 
and a two-way avenue of Invasion in time 
of war. 

Therefore, the simple explanation of 
Poland's present status ns a slave state would 
seem to be that Soviet Russia has been able 
to assert her total and nefarious power over 
Poland, absolutely without Interference from 
the free countries of the world. 

It la of moment for all of us to Inquire into 
the possible reasons why the Soviet Union 
was permitted by her formerly Infiuentlal 
allies to reduce a proud and Independent 
nation to the lowly status of a vassal. 

This brings us. of course, to an inevitable 
consideration of the decisions made at 
Yalta and Teheran. 

It was at Yalta that the historically ac¬ 
ceptable boundaries of Poland were cut to 
fit the Russian Bear. And It was nt Teheran 
that the diplomatic tomb of the legitimate 
Government of Poland was Irrevocably 
sealed. 

The recent disclosures of the Alger Hiss 
trial impel us to inquire Into the influences 
which serured the Hiss position as a virtual 
Red emissary at Yalta. These are conceiv¬ 
ably the same fifth-column influences which 
have been quite as effective ns Soviet arms 
in bringing our peace-thirsty world close to 
the Intermluablo Sahara of a third world 
conflict. 

Granting the fact of liberal Influence In 
placing Alger Hiss and other traitors in posi¬ 
tions of topflight executive advantage with 
regard to governmental affairs, I should like 
to pose a few questions. I should like to In¬ 
quire tonight Into the nature and back¬ 
ground of what might be called the leftist 
liberal mind. For such Is a mind and spirit 
which markedly contrasts—in its restlessness, 
In its meandering—^wlth the simple, God- 
anchored spirit of say, the Polish patriot. 
I should like to Inquire tonight as to the ex¬ 
tent such a mind is culpable for the present 
plight of Poland and the free or formerly 
free nations of the world. 

“From the wreckage of liberalism nothing 
can be saved but Its values * * 

This acute observation made several years 
ago by a noted European thinker, has for 
us, in this time of international darkness, 
an even more profound meaning. 

Whence came the wreckage of liberalism? 

Is the wreckage of South Korea the wreck¬ 
age of liberalism? Is the Stockholm peace 
petition the death warrant of pro-Marxlsi 
thinking. Did liberalism fall on the Mar¬ 
shall mission to China? Is it falling now In 
the State Department as it has already failed 
In Alger Hiss? 

In advancing an nlflrmatlve answer to these 
questions as I do now, wo must keep in mind 
our failures in the field of foreign relations 
since 1945. 

The wreckage of liberalism and the fail¬ 
ure of the leftist liberals themselves, during 
the past decade, can be attributed in great 
measure to their tremendous infatuation 
with the Soviet idea of government and of 
life. 

Because of this great capacity for self- 
delusion. I am not at all persuaded that 
there is much value to be salvaged from left¬ 
ist liberalism, or, for that matter, from any 
kind of liberalism which Is not anchored to 
absolute and eternal truth. 

Is there such a thing as true liberalism? 
Yes. 

It Is the kind of liberalism—very hard to 
find these days—which would know pro¬ 
found sympathy for Christopher Dawson’s 
analysis. “True liberalism,’* says Mr. Daw¬ 
son, “combines the Christian ideal of spir¬ 
itual freedom with the medieval tradition 
of political liberties.’’ He sees the failure 
of liberals in the past century as a failure 
to take Christian Ideals seriously and also 
notes their unwillingness to give expression 
to the weight and the truth of Christian 
tradition. 


Instead, most liberals, found themselves 
saying, “Credo In homlnem’’ *T believe in 
man” This, because they had no supernatu¬ 
ral credo. 

To be more particular, the leftist liberals 
have boon nalvo enough to say: “We believe 
that 'People's Democracies’ are actually peo¬ 
ple’s democracies. We believe that Chinese 
communism la 'agrarian communism.’ 
They have insisted that Joe Stalin means 
pence when ho says peace, and democracy 
when ho says democracy. They have gulped 
down the lie which insists that the Pro¬ 
gressive Party is not influenced by the Com¬ 
munist line. 

They believe In the common man and they 
believe in the slave masters of the Kremlin, 
which taken together is a contradiction and 
a beliel in nothing. 

Since 1932, any newsboy on the street cor¬ 
ners of America could have told the liberals 
that they were the high-priority object ol a 
world-wide seduction, conceived and engi¬ 
neered by the Kremlin. 

But would they have believed such ordi¬ 
nary horse sense? Hardly. 

The astonishing and pathetic truth of the 
matter is that the pro-Stalinlsts no longer 
know how to believe. For genuine belief In 
anything Implies a standard of absolute 
truth—the truth of God’s existence and au¬ 
thority, for example. I would dare to assert 
further that If a man docs not believe in 
the perennial truths of the Christian tradi¬ 
tion, he has not learned how to believe nt 
all and Is incapable of genuinely believing 
In anything. 

Expressing it with even starker simplicity, 
one must set forth the concise truth of man’s 
origin and destiny: man came from God ns 
his creature and he will go hack to God to 
he judged. Within that framework of su¬ 
pernatural law he is Iree—free to acquit 
himself as he will, but subject to the sanc¬ 
tions of divine law. 

But the liberal mind, since the nineteenth 
century, has maintained that the only way 
man can be free is by getting rid of the 
framework. 

“Bo yourself,” the liberals cried. “Get rid 
of stiflllng tradition, got rid of religious be¬ 
lief that is nothing more than ignorance and 
superstition. Assert your natural rights in 
business, love, politics.” 

“Religion is a private affair.” said the 
liberals. "It has nothing to do with huslncss 
and politics.” "One religion Is as good as an¬ 
other,” they went on. “There is no such 
thing as a personal God,” they insisted. 
“The universe is the creative result of blind 
chance.” 

Such were the dicta of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century liberal.^—they, the 
progenitors of many of the rudderless liber¬ 
als of our present day. 

But why such an emphasis on personal 
freedom and emancipation from moral re¬ 
sponsibility? Was it merely because Rous¬ 
seau said so—Darwin, Nietzsche, and other 
philosophical golden calves of the liberal 
movement? Was It really genuine belief In 
the philosophers who deified man and ob¬ 
literated God which prompted the liberals to 
locate man at the center of the universe In 
place of his Creator? 

Yes. 

Yet the liberals of the nineteenth century 
were not quite os intellectually fanatical as 
their high-sounding phrases would seem to 
Indicate. This bruiting about of altruistic 
affirmations concerning the freedom of man 
was also concerned with something as crass 
and pragmatic as the almighty dollar. 

Wc would Indeed be the victims of extreme 
na'ivetd and even gross self-deception— 
those unfailing characteristics of the false 
liberal—If we were not to recognize that 
much of the nineteenth century liberalism 
was a brazen sublimation of the worst as¬ 
pects of laissez falre capitalism. Nineteenth 
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century liberalism might further be charac¬ 
terized as a defense of Irresponsible free 
enterprise, cleverly Instrumented by an in¬ 
tellectual attnek on the principles of the one 
Institution—the church—whlch has, over 
the centuries, constantly reminded man of 
his moral responsibility. 

We know now that modern llberBllsm In 
Its earlier phases was the intellectual Justi¬ 
fication of the bourgeois struggle for profit 
and for power. The noble words of a Glnd- 
Btono or a Disraeli are hard to disassociate 
from Britain’s cruel and ruthless exploita¬ 
tion of primitives in Asia and Africa. The 
brilliant anticlerical pronouncement of the 
Kulturkampf liberals in Bismarck’s Germany 
are one with the Pan-O-German imperialism 
that was to plunge our world Into its first 
tragic global war. 

It was the late Mr. Harold Lasky. the British 
Socialist doctrinaire, who epitomized liberal¬ 
ism ns ’’the byproduct of the effort of the 
middle classes to win their place In the sun.” 

The definition is both clever and astute, 
but could only be completely acceptable if 
it were reordered to read: “Liberalism is the 
byproduct of the Irresponsible effort of the 
middle classes to win their place In the sun 
at the expense of the economic and moral 
welfare of all other classes.’’ 

If religion was allowed no voice in the 
national market place of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury liberal, it is not dlffleult to understand 
why the twentieth century heirs of liberal¬ 
ism would give short shrift to supernatural 
values in the international market place of 
tho atomic age. 

The self-deception of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury liberal— hlB sorry substitute for re¬ 
ligion—was an almost ludicrous belief in the 
sanctity and power of lalsscz-fatrc capital¬ 
ism. 

In his liberal offspring of the twentieth 
century we have encountered this same self- 
Bpooflng with a scope that has been extended 
from the national scene to the international. 
This is BO because the gullibility of the 
modern liberal is concerned with the validity 
and tho mission of world-wide communism. 

Wo have said that the earlier liberals 
tended to get the profit motive all tangled 
up with their hlgh-soundlxig altruisms. And 
I do believe that an interesting accumulation 
of evidence might be gathered which would 
demonstrate that It has not been unprofit¬ 
able for certain liberals to espouse, with or 
without sincerity, the cause and party line of 
Btulirilsm. 

With what trepidation, during the past de¬ 
cade, have we watched the welcome mat 
being spread out lor pro-Stallnist liberals In 
our universities, in Hollywood, in Washing¬ 
ton. This, in the name of a democratic free¬ 
dom which we may have scrloxibly endangered 
by the exces.slve and unreasonable practice of 
tolerance. 

Far too many of the leftist llhcrnls have 
been faithful to democracy, only in their 
fashion—and it has been a very profitable 
fashion. 

Yet, one would not desire the invocation 
of undemocratic methods of suppression In 
order to combat such folly as that of the 
Stalinist and the innocent but duped lib¬ 
eral. However, every American and every 
man of good will everywhere, can only be 
thankful for the presently implemented 
policy of “clear and present danger” with 
which, through the justice and order of the 
Judiciary, we should be able to save our¬ 
selves from ourselves. 

Consider the devious cleverness with which 
a good measure of the Stallnlfit line has been 
successfully practiced within our midst— 
largely through the Influence of leftist lib¬ 
erals, professors were permitted to place the 
imprint of atheistic materialism on many 
wleldy young American minds. They have 
prepared all too many young intellects for 
eventual apostasy from the Christian and 


democratic tradition by filling their minds 
and hearts with the sweet songs of moral li¬ 
cense and the alluring, yet spurious prophe¬ 
cies of positivism and pragmatism. Such 
ideas as: 

“Live dangerously—^pitch your tents on the 
slopes of Vesuvius”; “the Bible is a hook of 
tribal myths”; “the Vatican is a stronghold 
of Fascist reaction,” were poured Into young 
minds, from which eventually could come 
only bitter fruit. 

In a day of world peace—and God bring 
it to all free men soon—when there is greater 
detachment and leisure in which to review 
the blunders and blindness of the 1940’8, it 
will be most interesting to study the text¬ 
books of our country and attempt to detect 
therein certain Influences, calculated or not, 
toward the acceptance of the Soviet idea. 

I cite, for example, a quotation from a 
study of international politics published in 
1944. The work was written by an outstand¬ 
ing scholar in the field of world politics, and 
indicates. I think, how Soviet hypocrisy has 
been able to dupe and deceive even men of 
honest intellectual accomplishment. Said 
the scholar, without, I believe, Intention to 
deceive: “As between the risk of acting as 
if the Soviet Union will he a trustworthy 
partner in maintaining peace and tho risk 
of acting as if it will not, the lesser risk is 
clearly that based on expectation of Soviet 
good faith. * • * If we assume faith in 

the motives and integrity of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, there is a good chance of agreement 
upon a common program of Soviet-Anglo- 
American leadership in peace a.; in war.” 

I am under the Impression that the scholar 
who made this statement is devoid of sym¬ 
pathy for the Communist line. Yet one can¬ 
not help but wince when coming in con¬ 
tact with a mind—so typical of the liberal— 
which can advocate faith in the integrity of 
a gangster government whose motives are 
world domination and whose trustworthiness 
is comparable to that of a murderer stalking 
his vlclim in the blackness of the night. 

I must insist again that this gullibility of 
tho liberal rarely has a basis in supernatural 
truth, and it is all the more erratic, vague, 
and uncertain because it lacks the stability 
of traditional religion. Make no mistake 
about this: The appetite of certain liberals 
for Stalinism and the things of Stalinism is 
a perverted search for religious stability on 
the part of souls who have rejected peren¬ 
nial truth only to discover that the residual 
hunger within them drives them from one 
unsatisfactory pollUcal fashion to another. 

The shocking effect of liberal Influence on 
the State Department in Washington has 
been revealed to our people only within the 
past 2 years. It was clearly liberal Influence 
which placed Alger Hiss—not to mention 
others-"in vital and strategic foreign office 
work at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, an<^ the 
Par Eastern Division of the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

It was the influence of duped and deceived 
liberals which defended Hiss until he could 
no longer be defended, until tho whole in¬ 
famous story of his top-level, top-secret 
treason against the American people 
screamed from the newspapers and shat¬ 
tered the myth of liberal reliability in an 
age of Communist siege. 

If the Hiss cose smashed one panel of the 
rose-colored glasses with which so many 
liberals have looked on Soviet Russia for so 
long, the ruthless attack of the Reds upon 
South Korea shattered the remaining panel 
of roseate hue. Many of our fellow- 
traveling liberals are seeing the murderous 
monster of Red communism face to face for 
the first time. With remorseful cries they 
are stumbling back toward the Stars and 
Stripes, looking upon the face of Uncle Sam 
and finding him good. 

May God help them all and restore In 
them the supernatural faith that alone can 
bring them peace and stability. 


In the words of a medieval divine, glow¬ 
ing with truth, now as then, one can glean 
further understanding of the failure of the 
liberals and those they have seriously Influ¬ 
enced in a groping, war-sick world. Said 
the medieval thinker: “Whatever the world 
thinks, he who hath not much meditated 
upon God may possibly make a thriving 
earthworm, but will most Indubitably make 
a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman.” 

The present failure of the liberals to find 
a substitute for the true God whom they 
have rejected will be followed only by the 
dark night of bitterness and cynicism if the 
supernatural springs of the democratic idea 
are not rediscovered. At the roots of true 
democracy flow the deep, pure springs of 
God—the waters of refreshment available to 
all men of good will. 

The true patriots of Poland, enslaved or 
in exile, have refreshed themselves at these 
waters for centuries. With the strength of 
the supernatural belief In the dignity of 
man, the arms of Poland were successful at 
Tannenberg and at the gates of Warsaw. It 
was the Christian dignity, not only of their 
own nation, but of all Europe which Poland 
preserved In their struggles with the bar¬ 
barians from the east and the west. 

The people of Poland had and still have 
things noble and enduring to defend—a way 
of life, based neither upon the sophisticated 
vagueness of the liberals, nor upon the bes¬ 
tial regimentation of the Marxists. 

Poland, as a people and as a nation, will 
rise again because of its steadfast belief in 
the sweet democracy of Christ—the love of 
family and country, based securely on the 
love of God. 

It is this regard for the sanctity of the 
human Individual which has spread from 
Europe to our own America. This is the 
Christian tradition of civilization which has 
made our country great. It can make Europe 
It.self great once again when Poland and all 
other free peoples have risen from their 
chains. 

The recent words of General Anders—that 
brave and dl.stlngulshed leader of free Poland 
In exile, express I believe, the heartfelt 
prayer of all true Polish patriots and lovers 
of freedom everywhere. Bald General An¬ 
ders: “And what do we want today? We 
want that law and Justice reign In the world, 
that all nations live peacefully and freely in 
their lands, that Poland regains freedom and 
Independence, that peace and God’s blessing 
return to our country.” 

The world that General Anders envisions 
Is the same free and abundant order of na¬ 
tions toward which men of good will have 
struggled since the beginning of time. With 
renewed hope and courage let us face the dif¬ 
ficult days ahead, dedicated to the eternal 
proposition that all men must be given the 
free opportunity to live with decency and 
dignity ns children of God. 


The Yellow Oleo Threat m Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7i€sday, September 13,1950 

Mr, CRAWFORD, Mr. Speaker, out in 
the State of Michigan the citizens of the 
State will on November 7 determine 
whether or not the milk products indus¬ 
try, which is so vitally important to the 
economic and social welfare of the peo¬ 
ple, is to be substantially damaged 
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through the substitution of oleo and its 
various products for animal fats in the 
form of butter. So many people in the 
State are concerned about the result of 
this determination that I wish to submit 
for the Record the following Fifteen 
Pacts You Should Know About Keeping 
Michigan Prosperous, prepared by the 
Dairy Action League: 

Fifteen Facts You Should Know About 
Keeping Michigan Prosperous 

1. On November 7, 1960, the people of 
Michigan will vote on a proix)sal which will 
determino whether Michigan shall continue 
to prohibit sale and manufacture of an imi¬ 
tation of butter known as yellow oleo. 

2 If yellow oleo Is permitted in Michigan, 
one of the greatest dairy States, it will open 
the door to a host of other substitutes for 
dairy products—oleo milk, oleo Ice cream, 
and olec* cheese—which will at first damage 
and then ultimately destroy the prosperity 
ol one of the largest industries in the State, 
dairying. 

3. This is the real Issue at the polls: Shall 
vegetable fats raised in the cotton South and 
In the soybean Midwest and West destroy 
our markets for animal fats produced In 
Michigan? A vote to bring yellow oleo into 
Michigan is the same as voting to move a 
large part of the automotive industry into 
the cotton South as far as the ultimate cITcct 
will be on prosperity and employment in 
Michigan. 

4. Michigan has a tremendous stake In Its 
more than 132.000 dairy farms. These dairy 
farms represent an investment of $2,375.- 
000,000, which, together with 107 creameries 
and C20 other dairy products plants, is more 
than twice the assets of the Ford Motor Co. 
in the entire world. One In every six fam¬ 
ilies in the State is dependent on the dairy 
business. Some 600,000 persons derive tbeir 
income, in whole or In part, from dairying. 
One out of every four mouthfuls of food 
eaten by Michigan residents is dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Our Michigan income from dairying in 
1949, exclusive of meat sales, amounted to 
$185,000,000 

5. Damage to dairying in Michigan would 
adversely affect the economic life of every 
person in the State, no matter what he or 
she was doing for a living. 

6. For example, the automotive Industry 
will suiier. Farmers own about 35 percent of 
all the trucks and are the heaviest buyers, as 
fj group, of automobiles. If farm purchasing 
pov/er is cut down, as it certainly will be if 
imitations of dairy products are substituted 
for dairy products on the Michigan markets, 
the automobile Industry will be hard hit and 
many people will be thrown out of work. 
The same argument applies to every other 
line of business—food, clothing, building, 
amusemente, hardware, etc. The men and 
women in the cities who make or sell the 
goods which the farmers buy have as much 
ai stake in keeping imitations of dairy prod¬ 
ucts out ol the State as the men and women 
who milk the cows. 

7. The dairy Industry docs not oppose In 
this campaign the use of white oleo or the 
coloring of It at home. In this case the 
housewife knows that she is buying oleo 
and is not paying for good butter and get¬ 
ting commercially colored yellow oleo In¬ 
stead.' The minute or two a week the iiouse- 


* “Butterleggers** are now active In Michi¬ 
gan. Since the first of the year 23 persons 
have been convicted of publicly selling oleo 
and representing It to be butter. The head 
of the Federal Pood and Drug Administration 
at Washington recently expressed his fear 
th-'t many more unscrupulous people would 
be buying up oleo reserves and selling them 
to the public for butter now that the Federal 
regulatory taxes have been removed. 


wife devotes to coloring oleo Is not regarded 
by most women as any more of a chore than 
peeling apples or pitting cherries for a pie. 
If she must have oleo, and colors It herself, 
the housewife is helping to prevent serious 
damage to the economic welfare of Michi¬ 
gan which would come with commercially 
colored oleo. She is helping to keep a Job 
for her husband, opportunity for her chil¬ 
dren, and protect tlic security of her home 
when she votes against commercially col¬ 
ored oleo. 

8. On the other hand, when a pound of 
oleo is purchased to replace a pound of but¬ 
ter, Michigan agriculture loses 60 cents In 
buying power. Oleo is like the carnival busi¬ 
ness. the money taken in goes out of town, 
because the principal ingredients are grown 
in the cotton South or in the soybean States. 
Compared to other agriculture, the soybean 
crop in Michigan is so small it is not an 
economic factor. 

9. Dairy products and the meat from 
dairy herds produce about 43 percent of the 
farm Income of Michigan which last year 
amounted to $681,000,000. Twenty-seven 
percent of the dairy products of the State Is 
butter. The dairy Industry cannot exist 
without butter. Oleo, however, not only 
threatens butter but every other form of 
dairy produ^’ts by imitation. 

10. Imitations of dairy products In the 
State will mean fewer people on farms and 
few^r Jobs in cities with more people after 
them. It will mean farm and city unem¬ 
ployment. 

n. Yellow oleo means higher oleo prices. 
Although all Federal taxes have been elimi¬ 
nated and there has never been a State tax 
in Michigan, in States v/here yellow oleo has 
been permitted yellow oleo prices range to 
66 cents a pound. 

12. There is no substitute for dairying In 
the State of Michigan through which the 
people on forms can maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living. 

13. To preserve dairying, those engaged in 
It are vigorously supporting a three-point 
program: 

<a) Advertise the advantages of dairy 
products. 

(h) Work toward constantly improving 
grade and pack. 

(c) Maintain a legislative program which 
will keep the Indu.stry alive and on an oven 
keel. 

Elimination of any one of these points 
open . the road to disaster. 

14. Soil conservation is vital to the wel¬ 
fare of Michigan. By nature, dairying l.s a 
great processing operation. It converts the 
products of our soli into food for our people. 
Most of our crops are roughages—pasture, 
hay silage, and straw. These crops would bo 
wasted unless used by livestock. No other 
animal equals the dairy cow in her efficiency 
and ability to convert these coarse farm 
feeds into human food. The dairy farmer 
is the only farmer in the world who can sell 
off a thousand dollars’ worth of the produce 
of his land and still leave the soil in better 
condition than when he started. Imitations 
ol dairy products threaten the rich pastures 
and green countrysides of Michigan, and 
would replace them with rapidly deteriorat¬ 
ing, eroded, abandoned, nontaxpaying lands 
characteristic of cotton farming in the 
South. 

15. We have the “No” vote on proposal IV 
on the ballot in the fall election. Only by 
the hardest kind of work and deep interest 
on the part of the men and women of the 
State can enough "No’s” be obtained to win. 
It is hoped that you and your friends will 
actively support the program to keep Michi¬ 
gan prosperous by working and voting "No,” 
to the question of bringing yellow oleo and 
other imitations of dairy products into the 
State. 


Scare Buying Is Vicious—Scare Selling 
Is Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 

or NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Septemher 13,1950 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record the 
following article from the New York 
Time.., September 6, 1950: 

Scare Buying Is Vicious—Scare Selling 
I s Worse 

There is another side to war. 

lt‘8 known as profiteering. 

It’s ugly, uglier by far, than that part of 
war in which men fight—and die. 

It can lose a war right here—in the very 
shadow of the Empire State Building, after 
thot war has been won on foreign soil. 

Profiteering or chiseling or anything 
stronger you want to call it, can help the 
monstrous thing we seek to defeat, and de¬ 
stroy the very freedoms wo seek to preserve. 

Ever hoar of "scare selling"? 

Wc’rc experiencing this wartime cancer 
that Is festering, doctored by apostles of 
greed. 

We’re experiencing it In all its vicious 
form.^. 

So Is the rest of the building Industry. 

We don’t like it. 

And we’re willing to call a spade a spade— 
publicly. 

We don’t like it becouse we know that In 
most instances the price increase can’t be 
Justified by any comparable rise In produc¬ 
tion costs. Wc know the escalator clause Is 
dictated by nothing morn than greed. We 
know that the pricc-on-dellvcry dictum is 
bused on pure, selfish gain—chiseling op¬ 
portunism nt its worst. 

Wc don’t like it because there's real dan¬ 
ger ahead. 

Wc feel it’s high time to put on the price 
brakes. 

Otherwise wc’ro going through that red 
light—and crush. 

Mind you, we're not hitting at those sup¬ 
pliers wiio have been forced to boost prices 
because their costs have gone up legitimately. 
We are conceri'cd with those selfish Interests 
who, for example, add 10 percent to the price 
of their material—6 percent of which is Justi¬ 
fied. the other 6, plain avarice. 

We say this is the road to inflation, the 
road to economic disaster. Wc say this Is 
the quick and sure way to the kind of con¬ 
trols that will hold us like a vise, and from 
which wo never will ease out. And when 
and if that happens, we will have lost—lost 
everything, regardless of the battlefield vic¬ 
tories. 

For the unfortunate truth is, we’re In the 
middle. If we succeed militarily, we can 
bo beaten In still another way—by the 
undermining of our economic structure. 

Our enemies don’t care which way they 
win. 

Yes, and there Is this to ponder. The eco¬ 
nomic war can bo won by the enemy only if 
we ourselves help him to win. 

As builders, with $126,000,000 of construc¬ 
tion behind us, we think we know a little 
about building costs. If these costs keep 
spiralling, we are laying the foundation for 
the kind of economic structure that is bound 
to topple, and bury ua all, deep. 

We're currently building apartments, at 
an Investment of $16,000,000, to house 6,000 
people. They are the talk uf the town. 
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Why? Because these apartments are offered 
at rents people can afford to pay. 

What will happen to this kind of build¬ 
ing If war protiteerlng and chiseling con¬ 
tinues? 

We know this; You can't contract to de¬ 
liver a house, or anything else, a year from 
today at a firm and fixed price, and produce 
It on the basis of paying for materials prices 
that prevail on the day of delivery. 

We’d like to keep on building, and so would 
our subcontractors—our plumbers, painters, 
carpenters, masons, plasterers, electricians, 
et al.—building at the lowest possible cost 
by using every ounce of construction know¬ 
how, Ingenuity, and resourcefulness we pos¬ 
sess. 

Let's put on the price brakes—now. 

Let those who now profiteer use their man¬ 
agerial skill and Ingenuity Instead. Their 
profit will be greater not only In dollars, but 
in national welfare. 

Profiteering Is not fair to the contractors 
who build, to the subcontractors who do their 
work, to the men, women, and children who 
need housing. 

Profiteering is not fair to the men who 
fight—and die, so that all of us can continue 
to live In freedom. 

Profiteering Is not fair to a United States. 

The Oregory-ttolh-Schenker Corp.. build¬ 
ing construction. New York, N. Y. 


Bureau of Community Development of 
Wisconsin University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday,September 13 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre¬ 
pared on the subject of the inspiring 
work of the bureau of community devel¬ 
opment of the University of Wisconsin. 
I ask that this statement and appended 
materials be printed in the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, Mr, Wiley's 
statement and the matters referred to 
by him were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Wisconsin University Bureau Sfis Pace in 
Community Planning 

Mr. Wiley. Mr. President, one of the finest 
Jobs to my way of thinking that Is being 
done by any unit In any State university is 
that being performed by the bureau of 
community development of the great Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, This bureau has for 
Its purpose the mobilizing of research and 
other facilities to assist local communities 
throughout the Badger State In adjusting to 
changing social and economic conditions. 

I feel that If there were similar bureaus In 
other State universities and hi private col¬ 
leges and educational Institutions, the needs 
of the respective States would be that much 
more easily met. I feel that these bureaus 
could be a tremendous help in the adjust¬ 
ment of the respective States and in their 
Increasing self-reliance rather than becom¬ 
ing exclusively dependent upon Washington 
because of inability to change with changing 
times. We all recognize, of course, that 
Uncle Sam must cooperate with the States 
and localities, but we want them to meet 
thrlr own obligations Insofar us possible by 
their own efforts. 


I have in my hand the latest issue of the 
fine university magazine. Community De¬ 
velopment Service. This particular issue Is 
devoted to regional development In the 
upper Wisconsin River Valley. I think that 
the work being done in that particular 
region—the story of how community leaders 
have come together under university leader¬ 
ship to plan the problems of population, In¬ 
dustry, education, health, uses of raw ma¬ 
terials, encouragement of tourist travel, and 
so forth- -I believe that this story will be of 
tremendous interest as a sort of case history 
of what can be done when local leaders set 
their minds to the task. 

There follows thereafter four materials; 

(a) A statement of the work of the bureau 
of community development Itself. 

(h) A description of the work being done 
In the upper Wisconsin River Valley. 

(c) A schedule of local meetings in that 
region. 

(d) A list of the local leaders participating 
In It. 


Bureau of Community Development 

Th 2 object of the bureau is to further a 
better understanding of the social and eco¬ 
nomic resources of Wisconsin; to make read¬ 
ily available to the people of the State the 
university’s knowledge, experience, and re¬ 
searches in the handling of social and eco¬ 
nomic problems; to stimulate Interest In 
citizenship and good government; to collect 
and organize material relating to community 
development; and to assist local communi¬ 
ties in meeting social and economic adjust¬ 
ments. 

The functions of the bureau are; 

1. To provide individuals, groups, and 
communities of the State with counsel, in¬ 
formation, and services in Its field, In coop¬ 
eration with other organized agencies, public 
and private; to assist local school authori¬ 
ties ani county citizenship committees in 
the arrangement and conduct of their pro¬ 
grams for citizenship training and induction 
of new voters. Such information and serv¬ 
ices are extended only when there Is a defi¬ 
nite request. 

2. To organize and conduct community, 
regionu., and State-wide Institutes, seminars, 
and short courses for business, Industrial or 
civic leaders—such as seminars on Industrial 
iruiiagement problems; merchants’ seminars 
on trade area, merchandising, and manage¬ 
ment problems; leadership institutes on 
community development. Such educational 
prograais are arranged only on request, and 
based on what the applicoiits themselves, or 
their selected committees, suggest. 

3. collect, organize, and publish data 
relative to the soolal and economic resources 
of the State, in cooperation with the school 
of commerce, the department of economics, 
sociology, and political science, and other 
departments and divisions of the university, 
and with governmental departments. Such 
Information is made available to the schools 
and local business and civic leaders of the 
Slate when they request it. (Requests lor 
technical Information on business and In¬ 
dustrial matters should be sent to the bureau 
of business Information.) 

Bureau of Community Development. 208 
University Extension Building, Madison, 
Wis. 


A Guidepost—Valley Viewpoints on 
Regional Development 
Is the upper Wisconsin River Valley a 
region? What arc our regional problems? 
Should we be working out more of our area- 
wide problems on a cooperative basis? Would 
a regional development program bv; of value 
to the upper Wisconsin River Valley? If it 
would be of value, how should It be or¬ 
ganized? 


In order to get answers to these questions, 
leaders from the area met In a community 
development conference in Merrill in April 
1050. Representatives came from Vilas, 
Oneida, Forest, Taylor, Lincoln, Langlade, 
Marathon, Wood, and Portage Counties. 
They listened to what other parts of the 
country were doing. They discussed regional 
effort already under way in the valley. They 
decided that a regional development program 
would do much to strengthen the life of the 
valley. 

To get things rolling a temporary com¬ 
mittee was elected to lay plans for a regional 
organization and set possible goals for con¬ 
sideration at a subsequent regional meeting. 
This bulletin grew out of the work of this 
temporary committee. It will serve as a 
guide in getting a regional development pro¬ 
gram started. 

At the invitation of President W. C. Han¬ 
sen of the Teachers College, the tcTporary 
committee met In Stevens Point. There 
was unanimous agreement that the regional 
development program should be formulated 
as close to the community level as possible. 
To this end, a series of county-wid- meetings 
should bo arranged between September 10 
and 21, 1050. The general outline of these 
meetings will be the same for each meeting. 
Local community leaders in each county will 
prepare a list of regional goals and suggest 
the type of organization which they think 
necessary to do the regional development 
Job. By the middle of October the results 
of these eight community meetings will be 
pooled at a regional conference. This con¬ 
ference will complete the organization of the 
regional development program. This re¬ 
gional conference is tentatively planned for 
October 20.1950. 

At the April conference in Merrill. Norman 
Bltterman told of the accomplishments of 
his regional organization, Southern Illinois, 
Inc. This organization has been active for 
almost 30 years In strengthening agriculture, 
recreation, education, and Industry of south¬ 
ern IllinoiB. A digest of his account is here 
presented. While the needs of the upper 
Wisconsin River Valley are different Irom 
those of southern Illinois, the basic principles 
of regional development are much the same, 
and a consideration of them may bo helpful 
to this urea. There is no question but what 
the leadership of the valley can profit from 
the experience of any such area development 
project. 

At the county meetings in September, the 
first Job will be to get down on paper lists 
of specific needs in the upper Wisconsin 
River Valley. Problems of regional impor¬ 
tance will be our first concern. To start the 
thinking on this subject several ideas aie 
listed in the final section of this bulletin. 

Valley leaders should be thinking about 
the typo of organization best suited to work 
on a regional level. Again, the suggestions 
made at the county meetings will be helpful. 

As soon as the permanent valley organiza¬ 
tion Is formed and a basic list of regional 
goals agreed upon, action committees will be 
organized. 

The upper Wisconsin River Valley has 
already gone a long way In regional develop¬ 
ment work. Here are Just a few of many 
Illustrations; 

1. Wisconsin Valley Librarians: Regional 
organization of librarians. 

2. Trees for Tomorrow: Better forest man¬ 
agement program cooperatively sponsored by 
the paper companies. 

3. Wisconsin Public Service Corp.: Electrlo 
utility serving this region. 

4. Stevens Point Teachers College; Teacher 
training for the valley. 

6. Wisconsin Valley Improvement Co.: 
Power development and flood control on the 
river by a Joint effort of the paper and 
power companies. 
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6. North Central Labor Body: Organized 
labor in more than eight larger communities. 

7. Wisconsin Valley Mayors and Chamber 
of Commerce Managers Association: Coop¬ 
erative study of common problems. 

8. Wisconsin Valley Schoolmen’s Associa¬ 
tion: Cooperative study and action on com¬ 
mon problems. 

9. University of Wisconsin Extension Cen¬ 
ter, Wausau: Liberal arts and preprofes¬ 
sional education for the valley. 

10. Wisconsin Valley athletic leagues. 

These organizations were selected to 

Illustrate the wide variety of regional de¬ 
velopment activities already under way. 
They point to the fact that there is now a 
strong recognized need for regional coopera¬ 
tion. We are thinking about enlarging this 
effort BO that all of the resources of the 
valley can be brought to bear on specific 
regional goals that are agreed upon by 
everyone. This plan has worked effectively 
in other areas of the United States; it can 
work well in the valley If the people are 
ready to make the effort. 

A Regional Development Program for the 
Upper Wisconsin River Valley 

COUNTY-LEVEL PLANNING MEETING 

8- 8:10: What is our Job? Statement of 
objectives. 

8:10-8:20: Regional development posslblU- 
ties. What organizations are already active 
on the regional ha&ls? How far have we come 
already? 

8:20-8:40: Basic regional problems in the 
upper Wisconsin River Valley. Informative 
talk built around colored-slide series. This 
is just to start the thinking on a regional 
basis. 

8:40 9; What are oiu* regional needs? 
Panel discussion by representative group 
from the county. Can we handle the prob¬ 
lems suggested In tho preceding section 
better through a regional organization or 
through our own community? What are 
some of the other basic regional needs not 
listed earlier? 

9- 9:10: Intermission. 

9:10-9:30: What should be the speciflo 
goals of a regional development organization? 
The proposals made at this meeting will bo 
pooled with those made at seven other 
county meetings In the valley; next month 
at the regional workshop they will become a 
part of the program of the regional develop¬ 
ment organization. Discussion led by Bu¬ 
reau of Community Development staff. 

9:30-9:50: What should be the form of a 
regional development organization? Tlie re¬ 
sults of this session will be used at the 
regional workshop next month at which 
time it IS expected that a ponnanent organi¬ 
zation will be formed. Discussion led by 
Bureau of Community Development staff. 

9.50-10: Summary. 

TentatiDc schedule of county meetings 


IJiitlJ 

County served 

Meeting location 

s«‘pi. I2.i%n 
Sept. U, !«.'>() 
H(‘pl. 14, 

Sepf. L\ IP.'iO 
Sf‘pt. IS, !!»:>() 
Sc pi, i<», 

Scp(. 20,11>0U 
Sept. 21, 

Oneida-._ 

JUiinrliinder. 

Slovens Point, 
IMcriill. 

Mcdfoid. 

Wlsiymslii Itapkls, 
An tigo, 

Wmisaii. 

Engle River. 

Porl.'a'o.. 

LiiH'oln__ 

. . 

\Vo(«l _ 

Lnnrlade. 

Miii'alhon.. 

Vilas* Foicst.1 


temporary Committee, Upper Wisconsin 
River Valley Regional Development As¬ 
sociation 

H. C. Ahrnsbrak (chairman), University of 
Wisconsin Extension Center, Wausau, Wls. 

W. C. Hansen, Central State Teachers Col¬ 
lege. Stevens Point, Wis. 

Alvin Koerner, Resort-Tourist Industry, 
Manllowlsh Waters, Wis. 


M. W. Kylcr (vice chairman), Wisconsin 
Valley Improvement Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Joyce Larkin, newspaper, Eagle River, Wls. 

Raymond Blakesiee, City Planning Com¬ 
mission, Medford. Wls. 

M. H. Moiitross, (Earl Praln, alternate), 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Wausau, Wls. 

O. E. Olsen, School fur Vocational and 
Adult Education, Antlgo, Wis. 

Walter Schmlrler, CIO, Wausau, Wis. 

Ray Sorenson. Recreation Department, City 
Hall, Rhinelander, Wis. 

H. C. Stanton, North Central Labor Body, 
A. F. of L., Wausau, Wis. 

M. N. Taylor (secretary), Trees for Tomor¬ 
row. Inc., Merrill, Wls. 

W. A. Uthmeier, Association of Wisconsin 
Valley Mayors and Chamber of Commerce 
MnnagcrK. Marshfield, Wis. 

Ken Wedin, Agricultural Agent, Lincoln 
County Court House, Merrill, Wls. 

A. W. Zcllmcr. Wood County Normal 
School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

(Note. —Ten people were elected at Merrill. 
The chairman was authorized to appoint ad¬ 
ditional people, to create, so far as possible, 
a representative committee.) 


A Discharged Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES B. HARE 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following poem by Harry P. 
Davis, of Newberry, S. C.: 

A Discharged Soldier 
Friends, I'm a discharged soldier 
Rack from across the seas, 

I have a story to tell you 
If you'll listen to me. 

You see me maimed and crippled, 

I got It all over there. 

After you have heard my story 
I’ll ask If fate dealt me fair. 

Before the war of '40 I was happy, 

I.ivlng a quiet but simple life, 

Blessed with a good job and home. 

Two blue-eyed babes and wife. 

Health was another treasure 
We held in our small store. 

Sickness and death seemed far away, 

A stranger we did not know. 

We were living in a small village. 

Wife, babies and me. 

Never thinking of parting, 

Happy as happy could be. 

Then came the call to arms, 

I w^anted to volunteer, 

But it was so hard to leave my homo 
And tho ones I loved so dear. 

Yes. I was in the trenches, 

I’ve been covered with muck and mud, 
Frozen by the drenching rain. 

Spattered with human blood. 

I have hiked in the rain all day; 

Night found me tired and spent, 

No place but a shell hole to sleep In, 

Not even a blanket or tent. 

Yes, I was in three battles. 

Their blazing, raging hells, 

Singing and whining bullets. 

And horrible bursting shells. 

The shrieks of the mortally wounded 

And cries of the thousands of dying men, 
Tho crash of steel on helmetfl 

Was awfully mixed In the din. 


At last I came over seas 

And was bound for my home town. 
Expecting to meet my loved ones, 

But what a change I found! 

No one was there to meet me— 

The house stood silent, alone. 

There doors were all wide open, 

The Inmates, they were gone. 

I asked the gray old parson. 

He pointed beyond the blue hill 
Where stood the tall church steeple— 

Oh, God! My heart stood still. 

Slowly I went to the churchyard 

And found three mounds side by side, 
Two the graves of my babies. 

The other Ruth, my bride. 

Friends, that’s the wages of war— 

Death and a broken heart. 

—Harry F. Davis. 


California Faces the Facts of Civilian 
Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, In 
civilian and industrial defense, Califor¬ 
nia again shows the way to the Nation 
under the able leadership of Gov. Earl 
W^arren. 

The problems of defense for the State 
of California with its vulnerability to 
coastal attack and for its great cities 
with their magnificent industrial poten¬ 
tial are formidable. But the people of 
California under the guidance of capable 
public officials, both State and local, 
have faced their problems and taken 
positive action to build adequate defense. 

Not only has California established a 
Defense Security Corps which serves as 
a standby organization to serve at home 
in place of the National Guard, but 
State-wide moves have been made by 
California's local governments to help 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation un¬ 
cover Communists. Chief nmodg these 
was the recent ordinance adopted by the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
requiring registration of Communists 
and Communist sympathizers and pro¬ 
viding heavy penalties for violation of 
this law. 

There is no sign of complacency in 
California, and the following article by 
Kimmis Hendrick, of the Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor, emphasizes tho example 
California has set for the Nation during 
the present international crisis. 

State of the Nation—California Faces the 
Facts 

(By Klmmls Hendrick) 

Los ANorxEs.—It Is encouraging to be able 
to report that California Is considerably pre¬ 
pared 111 the field of civilian and industrial 
defense. It is even more encouraging to bo 
able to report an evident determination to 
avoid complacency. 

No Californian enjoys the vulnerability to 
attack of his State's coastal position. This 
vulnerability Is accented by the vital role uf 
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the great shipping, oil production, and air¬ 
craft manufacture facilities. But no Cali¬ 
fornian—or anyone anywhere who la con¬ 
cerned for Californians—need overlook cer¬ 
tain facts of strength. 

One is that the State has retained most 
of its war powers. And for 6 years It has 
maintained a State Disaster Council, safe- 
guarding the civil defense know-how ac¬ 
quired In World War II, 

Last year the legislature established a Cali¬ 
fornia Defense and Security Corps. This 
gives the State a standby organization to 
serve at home in place of the National 
Guard. 

Governor Earl Warren has Just called a 
special session of the legislature for Septem¬ 
ber 20 to consider urgent problems relating 
to the State's school construction progmm, 
civilian defense measures, and social service 
legislation. Of the second, the Governor 
says that he considers the danger of sabo¬ 
tage one of the greatest conlroiUliig Cali¬ 
fornia, and he will ask the legislature to 
strengthen California's Sabotage Prevention 
Act. 

He believes this needs to be done because 
the present law covers any period when the 
Nation is at war. A technical dispute over 
the country's status, say as of now, might 
keep the law from being applied. 

There are other examples of forethought. 
The State has moved quickly to facilitate 
cooperative civil defen.'se liaison among the 
cities and counties; also cooperation between 
California and other States. These are*, as 
the governor PtrP8.scs, nonhystcrlcal efforts. 

Los Angeles has a number of asseth as the 
West’s biggest city. One ia its spread-out¬ 
ness. To bomb Los Angeles’ 450 square miles 
effectively would be a big jaisignment for 
any enemy. Here is a city with m(«re than 
20 major shopping centers. Its city limit 
signs are so far removed from city hall that 
Jocular visitors to Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
South Pole like to report they have seen 
them there. 

Of great value is the fact pointed up by 
Samuel B. Morris, general manager of the 
city’s department of water and power, In a 
coinmiinlcalion to Mayor Fletcher Bowroii, 
that Lofl Angeles has adequate water and 
electric power supplies. It also has the sub¬ 
stantial reserve of skilled and unskilled man¬ 
power essential to Industrial vitality. 

Lo.s Angelos Harbor has been called one 
of the bOvSt protected in the country. 

In Slate-wide moves to help the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation uncover Oom- 
munlfits, and in such laws as those passed 
by Los Angeles County to keep Communists 
out of civU defense, tbere is no sign of com¬ 
placency. 

At the same time, It seems as though Cali¬ 
fornians are becoming more balanced in 
their appraisal of communism than they 
were beforo Korea illuminated the Issue. 
There seems to be less thoughtless confus¬ 
ing of American liberalism with Moscow- 
spread communism. 

Whether Cnlifornia has yet the biggest of 
all defenses—a conviction of the spiritiial 
roots, power, and universal promise of de¬ 
mocracy Hs America conceives it—nobody 
can say. Only the apathetic liberal or the 
dogged Isolationist would want to be dog¬ 
matic at this Juncture. It seems plain here 
that all Americans will have to do much more 
than they have already done to offer man¬ 
kind the alternate of real freedom lor Rus¬ 
sia’s cynical and desperate substitute. 

Governor Warren puts this big challenge 
In these words: “In all the travail of the mo¬ 
ment we dare not take our eyes from the 
horizon upon which we have set our sights. 
Force of arms may bo necessary—even in¬ 
creasingly so—to defend democracy from Its 
enemies in the Kremlin and elsewhere. 

“But the force of arms will never be the 
means of spreading the blessings of democ¬ 


racy to the peoples of the world who have 
never known them. This must be done 
through the slow and unspectacular process 
of making democracy work right In our own 
home towns, our State, our Nation, and any 
place else where It still has a chance to 
breathe.*’ 


Newt of the War Hatn’t Yet Reached 
Washington 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN PHILUPS 

OP CAI.IFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial entitled “News of the War 
Hasn’t Yet Reached Washington,^’ pub¬ 
lished in the Riverside (Calif.) Press- 
Enterprise September 8, 1950. This re¬ 
flects a wide area of public opinion, as 
evidenced by the comments of many 
Members who were in their home dis¬ 
tricts for the brief recess last week. I 
concur in the opinions expressed by the 
writer of the editorial. 

News of the Wak Hasn’t Yet Reached 
Washington 

Waabinglon has lagged behind the rest 
of the country In accepting the serluiiBncsa 
of our situation. And there’s no better ex¬ 
ample ol this than the so-called war-tax 
bill which i.s working Its way out of Con¬ 
gress. It falls short of being a half-way 
measure. 

Our Canadian nelghborp, whom wo don't 
watch closely enough, are Intent on working 
out a tax program which will wholly meet 
the cost of their war effort. They’re making 
tui (‘ilort which is proportionally as expen¬ 
sive HS ours; and they’re going to pay the 
bill. As a consequence, they won’t have too 
many worries about Inflation, and they can 
probably forget about price and wage con¬ 
trols. 

But look at our war tax. Tlie $4,500,000,- 
000 It will rake won't pay a third of our 
added costs. It doesn’t have any bite. It 
iiicrca.se.s Individual withholdings an aver¬ 
age of 3 percent, not enough to change any 
personal habits. And a continuance of nor¬ 
mal buying habits puts us on the road to 
inflation, wage and price controls, ration 
books, and a soaring national debt. 

We need a tax bill that hurts, a bill tliat 
forces us to do without things that w*j want. 
That's the only way to meet the cost of a 
war. And the country, whether or not 
Washington realizes 11, is ready and willing 
to pay the cost. 

The Washington attitude has been clearly 
Indlcntod in the failure of the administra¬ 
tion and Congress to take any steps to trim 
peacetime expenses. The Korean explosion 
should have led to a complete review of the 
Nation’s nonmilitary budget, a trimming of 
nnnrssentials and a deferring of now projects. 
Some few Congressmen have urged this; but 
the prevailing sentiment has been for gov¬ 
ernment as usual. If there’s to be any belt 
tightening. It’s not to be In Washington. 

The domestic spending of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment (leaving out all expenses relating 
to past, present, or future wars) has In¬ 
creased more than 100 percent from the 1948 
to the 1051 budgets. 

Certainly in January, after Congress has 
hud a chance to absorb the sentiments of 


the people back home, we can expect our 
Government to be put on a wartime basis. 
We can expect a real tax hill and some trim¬ 
ming of nonmilitary spending. 

Or, we hope we can. 


Borrowed Ships 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following arti¬ 
cle from the New York Journal-Ameri¬ 
can, Pi'iday, September 8, 1950; 

Borrowed Ships 

The American Government, under the 
pressure of the Korean emergency, has been 
compelled to borrow foreign ships In order 
to get vital military supplies to our hard- 
pressed flghting forces. 

Ironically, with the single exception of 
1 vessel, ail of the first 13 ships of foreign 
registry chartered for this purpose were built 
in American shipyards and had been either 
loaned or given to foreign operators. 

This desperate and humiliating measure 
graphically Illustrates the shocking decline 
and virtual disintegration of the American 
merchant marine and associated maritime 
Industries since the Pacific war. 

The United btates emerged from that con¬ 
flict Just 6 years ago as the greatest mar¬ 
itime power in history. 

But in those 6 years there has been an 
almost total cessation of ship construction 
in the United States. 

During the same period, hundreds of 
American ships have been given outright to 
other countries or loaned to them with 
neither promise nor expectation of repay¬ 
ment. 

Other hundreds of America’s once-power- 
ful fleet of merchant ships have been lelt idle 
in the BO-ctilled moth-ball fleets in our 
coastal backwaters, tho virtual graveyards of 
American maritime hopes and opportunities. 

Consequently, now that we are suddenly 
Involved in an unexpected and unprovoked 
war, wo have a depleted and obsolete mari¬ 
time establishment, entirely inadequate for 
our own critical needs. 

But this is only part of the whole appalling 
story of American neglect and incompetence 
In the vital matter of maritime policy. 

We have not only let our shipyards fall into 
disuse and decay, while giving away or moth¬ 
balling most of the ships we built at such 
great cost during the last war. but we have 
made it almost Impossible for American ship¬ 
ping operations to be conducted successlully 
or profitably with the few vessels remaining 
to them. 

Unbelievable as It may seem, with the 
Korean war many weeks old, we are not de¬ 
viating from that disastrous policy. 

At this very moment, with thousands of 
Americans already dead and maimed In 
Korea, there is actually a proposed bill In 
Congress to make the devastation of the 
American merchant marine complete. 

This bill would permit foreign ships to 
engage In American coastwise and Inter¬ 
coastal trade. 

It would eliminate all subsidies to Ameri¬ 
can shipping, thus delivering all world com¬ 
merce into the hands of cheap labor and 
even slave-labor foreign operators. 
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It would repeal the existing law requiring 
the shipment of at least half of all Marshall 
plan goods In American ships. 

Finally, it would still further deplete our 
diminishing and vanishing American mari¬ 
time resources by pledging the immediate 
gift of 100 more tankers and cargo vessels to 
our foreign competitors. 

This legislation, which remains actively 
before Congress despite the war in Korea, 
has been deliberately proposed by agencies 
of the American Government, although it 
would greatly and gravely weaken America 
mlUturily and economically in a manner that 
our worst enemies must view with some 
amazement. 


Strong Republican Party Called Essential 
Need in War Effort 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.JAYLeFEVRE 

OF NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Sevtember 13,1950 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Hecord and to include an 
article by Mark Sullivan which appears 
in today’s New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this article is 
very timely, coming as it does before this 
fall’s election. As Mr. Gabrielson has 
said, "The Rtpublicans will support the 
war effort to the hilt, but policies and 
actions preceding the war will be re¬ 
viewed completely." The Republicans 
have every riglit to insist on having the 
facts brought before the American peo¬ 
ple, and the Democratic administration 
will have to defend their position. My 
prediction is that the people are going 
to d(’mand a change, as they want to 
know "w'hero they arc going," 

Mark Sullivan Rays Opposition in Congress 

Could Take Some Rksponsibility Fuom 

1'ruman 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

After Chiinibriiaiii had appenped Hitler at 
Munich, after he had as.surpcl tlie British jieo- 
ple that this meant "peace in our time,'* 
after the assurance hnd turned out to be 
wrong and aiipoasement had brought war, 
after Chamberlain had been dropped from 
power and Winston Churchill substituted— 
after that, Churchill, now having responsi¬ 
bility and seeking to get unity of hia people, 
said, in effect, "If we quarrel about the past, 
we shall lose the future." 

The United States today would be greatly 
served if that could be duplicated here—if 
there were someone in a position to make 
Churchiirs plea for national unity. But 
while we have the same need that Churchill 
hud, our siLuatiou Is otherwise reversed. 

Churchill could ask his people to ignore 
the past and look to the future, because the 
government system of Britain makes it pos¬ 
sible to separate the past from the future. 
Britain does not have national elections at 
stated intervals, like our biennial uiui quad¬ 
rennial ones. In the British usage, if the 
party or leader in power has made mistakes 
or otherwise Incurred disapproval, and If this 
i.s made apparent by a vote In the House of 
Commons, a general election Is held through¬ 
out the country. Thus a party In power is 
retired and a new government tnkes over 
with a clean slate, (3oinetimes change of 


leadership is brought about within tlie party 
in power. This was the case of Chamberlain 
and Churchill. Or change may be brought by 
a coalition of parties within the House of 
Commons.) 

FAST AND FUTURE UNITED 

With us today, the past and the future are 
united in the Truman administration. It 
has been In power for more than 6 years, and 
has been responsible for the country’s poli- 
clps and actions during the development of 
the condition that now exists. That there 
have been serious mistakes In the adminis¬ 
tration’s course goes without saying. But 
under our system Mr. Truman will remain In 
power for more than 2 years, until January 
1953; his administration will have the power 
to decide and carry out whatever Is done 
about the condition in the creating of which 
the admlnl.strntion Itself had a part. 

By analogy tef Britain, it is as if Chamber¬ 
lain, after making the mistake of appeasing 
Hitler, had continued In power during the 
period when Britain had to deal with the 
consequences of that mistake. It is not 
likely that if Chamberlain hnd continued in 
power Britain could have had the confidence 
and spirit it acquired by the substitution of 
Churchill. 

Without doubt the Truman administra¬ 
tion would he glad to have the bonellt of 
Churchiirs aiihorlsm, would like to have the 
r<nintry ignore the past. In effect this is 
finid by sfiokc.smen of the President's party, 
nr the portion ol it that upholds him. In 
the congressionul campaign now under way. 
criticism of the administration by Republi¬ 
cans is denounced as impeding our war ef¬ 
fort The tmphcallons of this att iiiide would 
go lur Berau.se Mr. Truman was in <jfflco 
when war broke out, he would be given a 
broad sanctity, and Immunity from enticlsm 
nut only about policies and actions that had 
a part in the coming nt war. but immunity 
from celticism about the conduct ol the war. 

Tlie position of the RepubUranR in the 
cniigrouslonul campaign has been made rx- 
I)!iclt and authoritative. It is set down 
plainly in a formal statement by the Re¬ 
publican Members of the Senate Coiniuli.te© 
on Foreign Hcliitlons, and iurlher set down 
in a parallel statement by Republican Na¬ 
tional Chairman Gabnelyon. The Repub- 
licaUH make a clear separation of the past 
from the present and future. As put by Mr. 
Gabrielson, the Republicans will support the 
war effort "to the hilt.’’ but pnliclCH and 
actions preceding the war wUll be "rovlewvd 
completely.’’ 

KErUBLTCAN FOtHTlON CLEAR 

To the same effect of clear separation be¬ 
tween the past and the iuture, the statinnciit 
of the Republican Members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is equally ex¬ 
plicit and Includtvs a solemn promise: "On 
the basis of honest recognition ol past errors 
and courageous resolve for the future, wo 
wholeheartedly pledge our unpartiaun co- 
o])erution to final victory." 

That pledge on behalf of the opposition 
party i.s assurance to the country and ought 
to be welcome to President Truman. For a 
large part of the tragedy that both Mr. Tru¬ 
man nncl the country face is inherent in the 
President’s position. The future steps he 
can take in the conduct of the war and of 
foreign relations arc in some cohcs deter¬ 
mined or limited by commitments lnn])hed 
111 past steps the administration has taken, 
some of them mistukeK, He would be to 
some degree released irom his linprxsouineut 
to the past by the existence of a strong Re¬ 
publican Party in Congress cooperating with 
him. This would take responsibility lor 
steps which need to be taken but which Mr. 
Truman, if he hod fiole or predominant lo- 
spoiisibillty, w'ould find difficult or ombur- 
rassing to take 
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The Right To Know 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Sevtemher 13, 1950 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I Include 
therein an editorial from the New Era. 
A. P. of L. weekly newspaper, published 
in Reading. Pa. 

The Right To Know 

One of the greatest censorship Jobs ever 
put over on the Americuii public by the 
dally press has Just been completed. 

Except lor a few outstanding examples, 
this Indictment takes in every reputable 
daily newspaper in the United States. It is 
their sell-Imposed Indietmeiit. It is their 
own product, the result of prceonceivcd 
plaiiiilug to Ignore or hide as best us possilile 
the House ol RL*present;ilive.s' investJi',at.ion 
of Fascist lobbying in the United States, 
lobbying done with the aid and support of 
the Nation’s biggest and best-heeled corpo¬ 
ra tions. 

We do not blame the 100 or more Repub¬ 
licans In the House of K-eprcsenl/itlves inr 
defending men like Dr. Fd Ruincly. execu¬ 
tive secretary of the pro-Fuscir.t Committee 
lor Constltutionul Ooveriiment, or Joo 
Kiiinp, head of the Con.stltutlonal Ecluen- 
t.ionul League, or Mervln K, Hart, one c»t the 
most vicious uiiti-Scmltes living in America 
today. Dr. Rumely is a loimer eonvict, hav¬ 
ing been iounrl guilty by n Jury for dpulltig 
With the German enemy (iuriug World War 
T Joe Knmp Is In Jail ioiluy, gxUliy of con¬ 
tempt ol Oongresa. 

We sav we do not blame the Republicans 
in the House for dclencling the^e men he- 
eause Dr Rumely and Joe rCnmp diforcmliude 
tile vicious, antUnbor, antl.soclal security. 
antl-Falr Deal, antl-mimmum-wage law 
proimganda which is part and parcel of tlio 
Re])ublican philosophy. 

We do blame the dully prc.s.s, however, for 
playing the Republican game and reluslng 
to tell the public about the many Dr. Ruine- 
lys and the many Joe Kamps who are a great 
threat to America today. The Commies tiro 
vicioiLs enough, but they eon easily bo cle- 
teeted by checking their ides.s against tho 
current Commie line from MooCow. 

The native Fascists like Joe Kuinii and Dr. 
Ruraely, however, hide behind the American 
Hag They say they me defending the Con- 
.stltutlon, yet they try to make tools out of 
Members of the House of RcprcsentativL'.s 
who are Juvcstigatlng lobhie.s. They figur¬ 
atively spit in the lace ol Congress by relus¬ 
ing to answer queBtlf)ns and by refining ti> 
produce records showing where their tainted 
money conies from. 

The House lias cited Jfie Knmp and Dr. 
Riunelv lor contemiit This is as it should, 
be. The sad commentary, however. Is that 
so many Reinil^licaiis deleiulcd llicse Fascist 
trnil.ors to d<'tnocracy And equallv tragic 
Was the virtual blankel of cen.".orship which 
the daily press imposed on this important 
action. 

Borne time ago 54 alleged Commies and 
Commie sympatiilzt;r« rapidly wore cited for 
contemiit by the Hou.se with only one Mr*in- 
hcr unuiing that this was a violation of their 
civil lights The llnu.se then acted on tho 
theory that no iiidlvidut.l Is bigger than tho 
Congre^-.n ol the Uintco Htit.The proaS 
gave big hcadUnes. 
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The same Issue was at stake In the Rumely 
and Kamp proceedings. Only this time 
Rumely and Kamp found many Irlends who 
defended them for doing exactly what the 
Communists did. The Republicans cooked 
up all kinds of excuses to save their Fiiscist 
friends. 

The reason must be obvious: The reaction¬ 
ary Republicans In the House of Reprosenta- 
tlvea who defended Rumely and Kamp get 
their campaign lunds, their spending money, 
from the same corporations and big-money 
Interests as do Rumely and Kamp. Ironi¬ 
cally, the Republicans also voted against 
contempt citation for William Patterson of 
the Red civil right congress, simply to be 
consistent with their stand on Rumely and 
Knmp. 

We feel that this lobby investigation must 
be continued until the real voices behind 
the Republican puppets are brought to light. 
Names of the big contributors to Committee 
for Constitutional Government and Consti¬ 
tutional Education League must be made 
public. 


Another Benton Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
Washington columnist Marquis Childs 
has written an article about the good, 
solid work which the Senator from Con¬ 
necticut LMr. Benton I has been doing 
on behalf of small, independent busi¬ 
nessmen in his State of Connecticut. 
Mr. Childs* article appeared In the 
Washington Post of September 12, 1950. 

1 call attention to the article because 
it was my pleasure to attend the first 
pilot model clinic started at Bridgeport 
in my capacity as chairman of the Sen¬ 
ators Select Committee on Small Busi¬ 
ness. a committee I might add in which 
the Senator from Connecticut played an 
outstanding part in the formulation of 
policie.s to help small, independent busi¬ 
nessmen not only in his home State of 
Connecticut but Indeed throughout the 
Nation. 

The Senator started the first clinic at 
Bridgeport, Conn., as the outgrowth of 
an idea we both advanced during a hear¬ 
ing. The re.sponsc was so enthusiastic 
that the idea spread throughout the Na¬ 
tion with Members of Congress on both 
sides of the aisle endorsing the project 
wholeheartedly. The Senator from Con¬ 
necticut has provided admirable leader¬ 
ship in this area of business, based on 
his understanding of the problems con¬ 
fronting business and industry, and, in 
large part, I bc’lieve that much of his 
drive and sincerity here stem from his 
work with the Committee on Economic 
Development, a nonprofit organization 
which during the war numbered 70.000 
businessmen in thousands of commu¬ 
nities throughout the United States. He 
was the original vice chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
as EGA Director Paul Hoffman was the 
original chairman. 


This piece by Childs gives the Senator 
from Connecticut the credit he deserves, 
and for that reason 1 ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Clinics for PnocuRBMENT 
(By Marquis Childs) 

ANOTHER BENTON PLAN 

With Congress racing to get out of Wash¬ 
ington. a great many minds are fixed on one 
thing—the harsh necessity of getting re¬ 
elected. But clearing the first hurdle, which 
is to get back home, may prove to be the 
easiest step of all. 

Ill this strange season of half-war and 
hnif-pcnce (If that‘s what It Is called) the 
ordinary campaign appeals ai^ likely to have 
little weight. The word comes back that the 
voter Is distracted and depressed. He’s not 
thinking much about elections and when 
he does lt*.s with a feeling that maybe the 
"outs" wouldn't be any worse than the 
"Inn." 

The best way to campaign is not to seem to 
campaign—the nonpolitical approach. That 
may be one reason why an innovation intro¬ 
duced by a newcomer to politics, Senator 
William Benton, of Connecticut, has caught 
on so quickly. 

This Is the small-business clinic. 

Benton, who has made several fortunes In 
the course of an extremely active career, was 
one of the founders and moving spirits of the 
Committee for Economic Development, the 
organization of forward-looking business 
executives who have exerted an influence on 
the economy far out of proportion to thetr 
numbers. 

In the Senate as a member of the Small 
Business Committee, Bfnton has continued 
this Interest. There are many small manu¬ 
facturers in Connecticut and their letters 
made Benton aware of the difficulties small 
business has In dealing with the Federal 
Government. Big business can afford the 
overhead of a Washington representative 
who can hunt his way through the labyrinth 
of big Government. But this Is beyond small 
business. 

Benton Initiated the first small-business 
clinic at the manufacturing center of Bridge¬ 
port. Key officials from various Government 
departments were present. Each official 
came prepared to spell out what the small 
munufucturcr should do to get contracts 
under the swiftly expanding program of de- 
Icnso production. 

Many of the Industrialists accepted the in¬ 
vitation in a skeptical frame of mind. They 
expected to get what they often refer to 
scornfully os "the Washington runaround." 
They were agreeably surprised by the brass- 
tacks talks they heard. Senator Benton 
had made it clear at the outset that he 
wanted no political question since the goal 
was a practical one to aid the small manu¬ 
facturer. 

Later the clinics were set up for New 
Haven and Hertford, sponsored by the cham¬ 
bers of commerce in those cities. In his 
letter of Invitation, Benton said: 

"The Korean situation stresses the critical 
nature of the problem in terms of procure¬ 
ment, Industrial mobilization, and dispersal 
of contract ;iwards. This problem was not 
foreseen in th3 planning stage of the pilot 
clinic at Bridgeport, and I shall devote more 
time to It. Frankly, this clinic stems from 
the enthusiastic response to the Bridgeport 
affair." 

At the later clinics officials of the Depart¬ 
ments of Defense, Commerce, Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, and the General 
Services Administration gave even more de¬ 
tailed information on how and where smaller 
business firms could bid for Government 
business. The only politics, and this was 


not directly related to office seeking, was 
Benton's preliminary talk stressing his con¬ 
viction of the need for real competition in the 
private enterprise system and of his desire to 
help small business provide that competi¬ 
tion. 

Both Republicans and Democrats have now 
taken up the small-business clinic Idea. 
They have been held or are scheduled for 
cities literally from Maine to California. 
Benator Margaret Chase Smith sponsored a 
clinic In Augusta, Maine, and Senator Wil¬ 
liam Knowland In San Francisco. Both are 
Republicans. 

Told of the spread of these clinics, a vet¬ 
eran xioliticlan expressed the skepticism of 
hl8 trade, doubting that they would get the 
rponsors any votes In November. If they do 
not meun actual votes in the ballot box, they 
certainly mean good will. And they may 
also mean more defense production and a 
healthier economy less likely to be domi¬ 
nated by monopoly, which is good for the 
country regardless of parly. 


ColUn County, Tex., Welcomes Speaker 
Sam Rayburn 

EXTENSION OF REMAHKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Labor 
Day. Monday. September 4, 1950, the 
McKinney Dally Courier-Gazette, pub¬ 
lished in McKinney, Tex., carried a 
front-page editorial addressed to the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

Under the title “The Editor Speaks.” 
the editor-in-chief, L. L. (Pete) Perkins, 
Sr., welcomed Speaker Rayburn to Col¬ 
lin County and paid our colleague and 
leader one of the highest tributes pos¬ 
sible. The editorial was inspired by the 
visit of Speaker Rayburn to Collin 
County to attend the first anniversary 
of the establishment of a model soil con¬ 
servation farm at Princeton, nearby. 

We know— 

The editor wrote— 

that you are glad to be back among the folks 
that for the past many years have loved and 
respected you, not for Just the things you 
have done for your district, but for what 
yuu have done for America and the world. 

Under unanimous consent 1 insert the 
editorial in the Congressional Record at 
this point: 

The editor Speaks 

Mr. Speaker, to say "Welcome to Collin 
County" would be putting It very mildly In 
our way of thinking. Wo know that you are 
glad to be back among the folks that for the 
post many years have loved and respected 
you, not for Just the things that you have 
done for your district, but for what you have 
done for America and the world. Through¬ 
out your life you have rubbed shoulders with 
the biggest and the mightiest, but you have 
never forgotten the folks back home In your 
thoughts. 

These editors have seen times when things 
looked awfully blue and then you would step 
In and through sincere efforts, thoughts and 
constructive work, would help us. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, we have learned to lean on you very 
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much, we seem to think that you can do the 
Impossible, and the truth about It, you have 
many times. 

Mr. Speaker, In your district you might not 
get every vote, but It would be our guess that 
you have the respect of every citizen. People 
recognize leadership, ability and sincere 
eSarts, and If we might do a little Texas 
bragging, Mr. Speaker, we would say that not 
III the history of this glorious country has 
there ever been a man that has or will equal 
your worth-while accomplishments. 

Every American knows that this is a 
troubled world and we know that we have 
true American leadership in you. It Is with 
real sincerity that we pray that you may be 
able to give many more years of service to 
these United States and the world. 

Yes. Mr. Speaker, welcome to Collin 
County. 


Comparison of Voting Records 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the September 1 issue of the 
Wisconsin CIO News an effort is made 
to discredit the voting record of certain 
Republican Members of this House from 
Wisconsin by comparing their votes on 
a few selected roll calls with the vote cast 
by the gentleman from New York LMr. 
Marcantonio 1, The direct inference is 
drawn that the votes of the gentleman 
from New York repi'escnts the Commu¬ 
nist Party line position. It is not my 
purpose to argue the question of whether 
or not the inference is justified. 

It is my purpose, however, to keep 
the record straight. I, therefore, call 
your attention to the following open let¬ 
ter that I have addressed to Mr. Robert 
Treuer, editor of the Wisconsin CIO 
News: 

House op Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1950. 

An Open Letter 

Mr. Robert Tbkuer, 

Editor, Wiscu7isin CIO News, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Treuer: The lead story In the 
September 1 Issue of the Wisconsin CIO News 
proposes that Congressmen’s records be 
Judged by comparing thorn with the voting 
record of Representative Vito Marc\ntonio, 
of New York, who, according to the story, 
"has followed the (CommunistJ Party line 
devoutly." 

Your noble purpose Is to show "how palsy- 
walsy Republican and Communist Ideologies 
become when It comes to voting time," and 
the story is Illustrated by a cartoon showing 
the GOP and a Commie preparing to share 
the same bod. 

This Marcantonio comparison interests me, 
particularly since one of my hobbles is col¬ 
lecting voting guides issued by various pres¬ 
sure groups. In that collection, my most 
prized possession Is a series of official CIO 
voting guides for the years 1947 to 1950, In¬ 
clusive. These "guides" tell whether a Con¬ 
gressman voted right or wrong, in the opinion 
of the CIO, on every Issue considered elg- 
nmeant by the CIO during each session. 

In view of your new standard, I was some¬ 
what surprised this morning, In thumbing 
through my collection, to note that Party 


Liner Marcantonio has voted right 47 tlmea 
out of a total of 52 key issues covered by 
the last four CIO voting guides. 

Your sports editor will tell you that this 
Is a batting average of .903 both for the 
CIO In the Marcantonio League and for 
Marcantonio in the CIO League—more than 
enough for the first team and winning for 
you the privilege of bedding down with him 
on all road trips. With a signal lack of re¬ 
gret, I concede that my batting average of 
.019 (1 out of 52) in the CIO League and 
.076 (4 out of 52) in the Marcantonio League 
disqualifies me from playing ball with either 
you or the Beds. 

Yours for foolproof voting guides, 

John W. Bvrnes, 
Representative in Congress, 
Eighth District, Wisconsin. 


The Golden Jackass 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 15,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting an 
article by Vivien Kellems: 

The Q01.DEN jACKAsa 
(By Vivien Kellems) 

"And when the people saw that Moses de¬ 
layed to come down out of the Mount, the 
people gathered themselves together unto 
Aaron, and said unto him, 'Up, make us 
gods which shall go before us; for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what Is 
become of him.’ And Aaron said unto them, 
•Break off the golden earrings, which are In 
the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of 
your daughters, and bring them unto me.* 
And the people brake off the golden earrings 
which were In their ears and brought them 
unto Aaron. And ho received them at their 
hand and fashioned It with a graving tool, 
after he had made It a golden calf; unci they 
said, ‘These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.* 
And when Aaron saw it, he built an altar 
before It; and Aaron made proclamation and 
said, 'Tomorrow Is a least to the Lord.’ And 
they rose up early on the morrow, and of¬ 
fered burnt ofIerlng.s. and brought peace of¬ 
ferings; and the people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play." 

For 150 years, ours was a Christian Nation, 
It was founded by brave, God-fearing men 
and women who left the eternal wars and 
oppression of Europe and came to a new land 
where they might find peace and freedom; 
freedom to live and work as they pleased, 
freedom to worship God as they chose. All 
kinds of people came, all nationalities, all 
religions. There was room for everybody. 
But every person who came to these shores 
had one compelling motive—the determina¬ 
tion to be free. No hardship was too severe, 
no danger too great, they were willing to risk 
life itself to make this dream of freedom 
come true. 

By bitter experience these people knew 
that freedom for a nation is possible only 
where the Individual is free, where every man 
Is as good as every other man, with equal 
opportunity for all. They knew they had to 
work for that freedom; It could not be super¬ 
imposed In the form of a dictatorship, no 
one was going to bestow billions of dollars 
upon them, or fight a world-wide war to give 
it them. They, themselves, had to establish 


It and put safeguards around It for their 
children. And they did an amazing thing. 
They declared In writing, on a piece of 
paper, that all rights and liberties reside in 
the people. They repudiated the divine 
right of kings. People, just because they are 
human beings, own all rights, and govern¬ 
ments exist only by the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. This was a new, a revolutionary 
idea and upon it, in the short space of 150 
years, this little band of immigrants and 
their children built the richest, most power¬ 
ful nation In the world. They secured and 
maintained for the majority of the people 
a standard of living undreamed of before, 
the hope and envy of the whole world. 

And then something happened. We had 
a depression! It was not the first depression 
in our history, nor will It be the last. Bui It 
was a good one. We saw thousands of people 
standing in breadlines, we saw veterans 
selling apples on street corners, millions of 
men were out of work, little children were 
cold and hungry. And we were terrified I Wo 
rushed pell-mell to Washington and wo said 
unto Aaron, "Up, make us gods that shall go 
before us for we are deep In depression and 
we wot not what will become of us." And 
Aaron smiled, reassuringly and with great 
charm, and said. "Fear not. The only thing 
we have to fear is fear Itself. Break off the 
gold pieces whlcli are In your sitfety deposit 
boxes and In the coffers of your wives, and 
of your sons, and of your daughters, and 
bring them unto me." And we took the first 
train back homo and brake off from ourselves 
every gold piece we owned and we delivered 
them unto Aaron. 

And Auroii received the gold at our hand 
and fashioned it with n graving tool after he 
had made It a golden—calf? No, not a calf. 
We would never be siitlsfled with a pusillani¬ 
mous, spindle-legged little calf. We needed 
a noble animal, a proud, arrogant one, a 
god we could worship and to which we could 
offer burnt offerings. There was but one 
animal for this job. Up to this time we had 
always had a two-party system In our 
country and whenever the elephant began 
to feel his oats and throw his weight around, 
as he did ever so often, we’d toss him out and 
Install the donkey. What more natural that 
In our extremity wo should again turn to 
this familiar friend who hsU served us 
before? But this was to be no ordinary 
dt)nkey. We were In dire straits, this one 
was of solid gold—our gold, all of It—a 
golden Jackass, the perfect symbol of what 
wo were about to do. And we said, "This be 
thy god, Oh America, which shall bring thee 
up out of the land of depression," 

And when Aaron saw the golden jackass, 
he built an altar before it. And Aaron made 
proclamation and said, "Tomorrow Is a feast 
to the Lord." And we rose up early on the 
morrow and offered burnt offerings. 

First, we offered our gold certificates. They 
weren’t any good anyway, we couldn’t redeem 
them In gold. We were off the gold standard. 
And make no mistake about It. When we 
surrendered our gold we surrendered our 
power, taocausG ownership of gold Is power. 
Every Indignity that has been heaped upon 
us during the last 17 years, every liberty 
stolen behind our backs, has been made pos¬ 
sible by the debauching of our currency, by 
the forsaking of our gold standard. 

And our next burnt offering was the good, 
old American dollar itself. We decided to 
devalue what little value was left by raising 
the price of gold. And what a smart burnt 
offering that was. Wo made $2,000,000.01)0 
for Aaron right out of thin air. One minute 
the price of gold was $20 60 per ounce, and 
the very next minute It was $35 and all we 
had to do was multiply the ounces of gold 
in the Treasury by 35 Instead of 20.60 and 
there It was—$ 2 , 000 , 000,000 more lor the 
golden jackass, a nice reward for perpetu¬ 
ating the most gigantic swindle In history* 
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Signs and portents Indicate that we may 
be contemplating another slight singeing of 
the American taxpayer. We’re quite smug 
about our horde of gold buried in the 
ground, but did any of you read in the news¬ 
papers recently that we had shipped 10 tons 
of gold to Italy? I wonder what for. And 
did we give Italy the gold, or did Italy go 
through the motions of paying for it with 
money we had already slipped her? If she 
did pay us the legal price of $35 an ounce, 
she could turn right around and sell it on 
the world market for $42 an ounce. And 
what other nations have been bleeding gold 
out of the Treasury while American citizens 
nre forbidden to own gold? Wouldn’t it be 
a good Idea to send a few adding machlne.s 
down to Fort Knox and do a little counting? 
How much gold is there In the ground down 
there? And how much Isn’t? And what 
isn’t, where Is it? 

Blit having sacrificed these burnt offerings 
to I lie golden Jackass, we sat down to eat 
and to drink, and rose up to play. 

We began with a new philosophy. Wc re¬ 
versed the precepts and teachings of 150 
years, all those old bromides about hard 
v.'ork, and frugality, and Integrity, and self- 
iclinnce—all that piffle. This was a new era, 
a new deal for everybody, the feast of the 
forgotten man. Wo didn’t have to worry 
any more. The Government owed us a 
living. 

It was wonderful. There was something 
for everyone. The money was inexhaustible, 
we had billions of dollars and the checks 
flowed from Washington in every direction. 
First there was reliel. And it was so simple. 
All you had to do was to apply. And then 
there was CPA and PWA and WPA. No 
more breadlines, no more worry. We had 
such fascinating things to do. Boondoggling 
all over the place. Down In Florida we built 
shower baths for the dogs. Over in the 
Washington Zoo Mr. Ickes built a mountalu 
for the mountain goats. Tlio poor goats. 
There they wore on flat ground. It was a 
shame and the goats so unhappy. Bo Harold 
built a beautiful mountain and would you 
believe it, those ungrateful goats refused to 
go up the mountain. 

The money flowed faster and faster, an 
endless stream—anything and everything 
was provided. Labor got the Wagner Act. 
The farmers got the AAA (nice, but not to 
compare with the Brannan plan). They 
needed seeds. They got seeds, and then got 
paid not to plant them, or to plough them 
under allr thy had sprouted. We Just had 
the most marvelous ideas. 

Of course, a few old fogies became a little 
nervoihs and ventured to sound a warning 
but wo promptly put them In their place. 
"Why, you copperheads, you. D(3n’t you know 
this is a new deal? We’re spending our way 
out of the depression. Whnt difference does 
It make how much we spend? We owe it to 
ourselves, don’t we? These be our gods, oh, 
America, that shall bring us up out of the 
land of depression. 

And finally, even we economic royalists 
got our dish. We got the NRA. And we 
loved it. Wc sat down to eat and to drink. 
Now this was something like It. For the 
first time in our history, price fixing was 
made not only legal but mandatory by the 
Federal Government. This was just what 
We were waiting for. We took one trium¬ 
phant look at that underhanded, double- 
crossing competitor who had been cutting 
prices on us, and we tore off to Washington 
on the first plane. We’d fix him. We’d make 
a code. And we did. Codes, codes every¬ 
where and for everybody. We all bad a code. 
We set prices where they ought to be and 
we defied that lousy competitor to cut them. 
Right into the hoosegow If he did I Remem¬ 
ber the man who charged 5 cents too little 
for pressing a pair of pants? He got his and 
so did anybody else who violated that sacred 


code. This was our god which would bring 
us up out of the land of depression. 

And then there was a sick chicken. It 
was in a coop. And a rabbt, fearful for the 
health of his people, refused to take the 
sick chicken even though the code said he 
had to. ‘‘Straight killing" the code called it. 
And the whole thing went to the Supreme 
Court. And In those days we still had a Su¬ 
preme Court and it very rightly threw the 
whole NRA right out the window. It said 
price fixing was unconstitutional and im¬ 
possible In our free competitive system. 
Maybe it’s all right in Germany or In Russia 
but not in the United States of America. 
That golden god suffered a sudden demise. 

And Aaron was very wroth. And he said, 
"Why, those nine, decrepit, senile, old men. 
Who do they think they are, refusing to 
olTer up a little burnt offering to the golden 
Jackass, the god which is bringing us up out 
of the land of depression. They belong in the 
horse-and-buggy days. I’ll fix them. I’ll 
make a new Supremo Court." 

But strangely enough, while we clamored 
for new gods to go before us, deep in the 
heart of every loyal American was planted a 
respect and reverence lor one god that even 
Aaron, with all of his charm, couldn’t take 
away from us. In spite of all the glamor, 
and not having to work, and the forgotten 
man. and the social gains, and the worship of 
gold, we still had sense enough to realize 
that the Supreme Court .stood above petty, 
partisan politics, our last bulwark of liberty 
and freedom. And so we said, ‘‘No.’* Aaron 
couldn’t have his new Supreme Court, and 
he was annoyed. 

But Aaron was always lucky. Whnt he 
couldn’t force from the American people, 
time gave him and vou can take a look at it 
today—including Harry’s notable contribu¬ 
tions. 

But we soon forget about the Supreme 
Court, Wc had bigger and better things to 
do. *As we began to run a little short of 
projects here at home, someone had a bril¬ 
liant idea—the good neighbor policy. There 
was all of Central and South America, with 
unlimited possibilities, right on our door¬ 
step. The worship of the golden Jackass 
could become hemispheric. And so we 
turned to the south. A vanguard of good¬ 
will missions by glamorous movie stars v;a8 
followed by slaughterhouses for Ban Sal¬ 
vador, fishing boats for Peru, a water filtra¬ 
tion plant for Honduras. We taught the 
Paraguayans how to farm and sent tractors 
and farm machinery to them. We estab¬ 
lished a collectivist food production pro¬ 
gram in Haiti with all necessary tools, seeds, 
fruit trees and vegetable plants. We trained 
nurses in Nicaragua and conducted a patho¬ 
logical investigation in Guatemala. Too bad 
we didn’t conduct one in Washington first I 
Like Mr. Ickes’ goats, the South Americans 
were Just a bit startled and bewildered by 
all this outpouring of solicitude and gener¬ 
osity, but nobody ahoots Santa Claus and 
In a short space of time we were able to get 
rid of $6,000,000,000 in 6 years, and we still 
had 11.000,000 unemployed. 

Then war broke out in Europe. And 
stunned America momentarily shocked into 
Its senses. The War to End All Wars, The 
War to Make the World Safe for Democracy 
was still fresh in our memory. Many of us 
still nursed hidden grief for loved boys who 
had not come back from that war. We 
wanted none of it. Frantically we passed 
the Neutrality Act, quickly followed by lend- 
lease. We would gladly give anything and 
everything to keep war from our shores and 
our boys at home. But as lend-leose began 
to take bold, a great light burst upon us. 
Here was global opportunity for the golden 
Jackass. And we economic royalists who had 
loved NRA fell for this one Just as hard. Un¬ 
der the guise of shipping the tools of war to 
our friends, anything was possible. 


We suddenly grasped the gigantic, world¬ 
wide possibilities of lend-lease which was 
only lnten.«3lfled by our entrance into the 
war. Fighting with our backs to the wall, 
the lives of our boys in danger all over the 
world, we still had time and money to bring 
boondoggling to a degree of perfection un¬ 
dreamed of before. Anything up to now 
was Just practice for the real Job that 
faced us. 

It’s never nice to say *T told you so" and 
believe me, I derive no satisfaction from what 
I'm about to say. This is a signed article by 
Leoii Denner which appeared on the front 
page of the New York World Telegram on 
September 24, 1949. "Pour Red atom units 
going full blast." It gives details as to the 
location of these atom factories. I can’t 
pronounce the names of the towns but per¬ 
mit me to read this. "No. 3, near Zlatoust, 
south of Chellablnsk. The Ural atomic 
laboratories here are served by high power 
lines drawn from the most powerful gen¬ 
erators In the Urals' industrial network. 
Zlatoust IS the site of the oldest arms manu¬ 
facturing center In Russia, founded by 
Peter the Great. It Is equipped with Ameri¬ 
can machinery." As are all the other atom 
plants In Russia. Do you know when that 
machinery was shipped to Russia? Right in 
the middle of the war. MacArthur pleading 
for supplies In the South Pacific, and we 
changed over whole cable factories to make 
these high tension lines for Russia. Let 
MacArthur wait. What difference does it 
make if American boys are killed? Russia 
must be served and given everything the 
wants. 

These cable specifications came Into my 
hands in 1943 and I was so Incensed I stood 
up before the Chicago Rotary Club and told 
it, giving the amounts and the uses of the 
cobles. That speech was so hot the Chicago 
Tribune buried it on the financial page, and 
I was called everything from a Nazi spy to 
a tool of Qoebbels’ propaganda machine. 
Today those papers are a matter of public 
record and anyone can go to the Tren.sury 
Department and see them. And the direc¬ 
tive which forced our manufacturers to hold 
up our own war materials and ship rabies, 
and generators and machinery to Russia 
with which to make postwar atom bomb 
plants, came right out of the White House. 

But we were eating and drinking. We had 
risen up to play. Faster and faster flowed 
the money, madder and madder became the 
dancing, 

But through It all there were enough of 
us who fought, and worked, and died, that 
we finally won the war. 

We were prepared for that eventuality, too. 
We had UNRRA all cooked up. UNRRA. To 
feed the starving and clothe the naked. We 
redoubled our efforts. Machine tools, whole 
factories and plants for making every con¬ 
ceivable object poured across the ocean to 
Russia. Our boys back from war couldn’t 
find homes. Let them wait. Russia must 
bo served first and we sent materials nnrl fac¬ 
tories for fabricating them to make thou¬ 
sands of homes. To Italy the same. Wc in¬ 
stalled a tremendous public works program, 
conducted in the best WPA tradition with 
ex-WPAers at its head. We not only recon¬ 
structed the war damage In Italy but boon¬ 
doggled all over the place—everythlng from 
teaching the children of Naples how to play 
baseball to repairing the leaks in the gon¬ 
dolas on the Grand Cenal. 

A gangster, Tito, murdered five of our 
boys in flames. That’s all right, Tito, it’s 
all good clean fun. Not a pause in UNRRA 
largess, we poured out tons of sugar (wc 
were rationed at home), thousands of auto¬ 
mobiles, and trucks, tractors, steel rails, 
freight cars, porcelain doorknobs and bubble 
gum. 

Ex-Qovernor Lehman was at the head of 
this gravy train while It was running lull 
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blast, but he had to reslf^n because he got 
sick. I should think he would, probably 
sick at his stomach along with the rest of 
us. However, he wasn’t too sick to get him¬ 
self elected to the United States Senate, If 
Mr. Dulles had opened up to the people of 
New York the plain and fancy graft corrup¬ 
tion in UNRRA which Mr. Lehman knew 
about and about which he did nothing, Mr. 
Lehman would not now be In the Senate, 
where he shouldn’t be. He was backed 100 
percent by the Communist vote in New York. 
Not that Mr. Lehman Is a Communist. He 
isn’t, but the Communists know that his 
policy will hasten the day they’re waiting for. 
And Mr. Dulles’ reward for his discreet si¬ 
lence is a fat job as adviser In the State 
Department. 

As the odors of UNRRA began to pene¬ 
trate our nostrils, the State Department 
hastily shifted operations. Now don’t bo 
misled by the squeamishness of our State 
Department over UNRRA. Mr. Achesoii’s 
boys ill the striped pants (only instead of 
stripes on the pants they use lace on their 
panties) never leave one rotten egg until 
they’ve laid a riper one. ’Tliey turned to the 
lelt and there was the Export-Import 
Bank, all ready. We must make loans to 
war devastated countries to rehabilitate 
their economies. Again the money was 
Khovclod out—all the old favorites, Russia, 
Rumania. Yugo.slavla and for good measure 
countries who hadn’t had a cowshed de- 
Ktrnyed, Denmark, Sweden, Ireland, Portu¬ 
gal and our dear old good neighbors In Cen¬ 
tral and South America. A steel mill to 
Chile—no coal or iron ore near but that’s 
a minor matter, followed with a wonderlul 
hydroelectric plant for the Indians in 
adobe huts. 300 miles south of Santiago. 
There's a 100 mile tran.smi.sslon line and the 
jjpiik lend on that lino is 80 kilowatts. Those 
Indians can't afford to buy one light bulb 
bur they can always go out and look at the 
line. Ditto for Peru and those Indians 150 
miles from Lima, And don’t think these 
crack-brained scheme.s are conflned to 
South America, They’re all over the world. 

We can’t afford to have our mall delivered 
more than once a day but at the very time 
this new cut In our standard of living Is 
bcstov\'ed upon us, we graciously give Korea 
and Formosa $60,000,000, Indonesia a hun¬ 
dred million and our dear friend, Mr. Peron 
In Argentina a tiny one hundred and 
twenty-five million. 

Didn’t you hear about our old friend 
Titn? He's back again, large as life and 
twice as natural. First we bestowed a steel 
mill upon him quickly followed with a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank of $20,000,000. 
You thought that was all, didn't you? It 
was only the beginning. The World Bank 
followed through with another two million 
seven hundred thousand. And Just recently 
we slipped him another twenty million. 
Tito’s doing all right for himself, Isn’t he? 
I carefully followed the clever build-up given 
Tito to make all this traitorous gold palata¬ 
ble to the American people. First were nice 
pictures In the newspapers; Tito at his desk, 
Tito with his little son, Tito catching a fish. 
He caught a fish, all right. It’s a big sucker, 
and we’re 11. All this was timed to appear 
Just before a charming article In the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post with a nice editorial 
saying It’s all right, we’ll let the dust settle 
In the Balkans. The dust will settle—alter 
the explosion. The Balkans have always 
been the tinder box of Europe and If we 
think we can play the power politics In that 
area we’re due for a rude awakening. 

But tlie Export and Import Bank couldn’t 
bankrupt us fast enough and banking Is dull 
unci prosaic. It isn’t dramatic. The golden 
Jackass became restive, and the people were 
bored. We needed a crusade, a slogan. Sud¬ 
denly President Truman appeared before 
Congress and asked for $400,000 to fight com¬ 
munism and stop Russia In Greece and 


Turkey. And at the very moment he was 
high pressuring this money from Congress, 
Dean Acheson and those same lace-pantle 
boys In the State Department were demand¬ 
ing that wo ship $17,000,000 worth of oll- 
roflnlng machinery into Russia on lend- 
lease, $400,000 to fight communism and stop 
Russia, and $17,000,000 into Russia. And 
what were we doing shipping lend-lease Into 
Russia 3 years after the war; no other coun¬ 
tries were getting It? 

But that isn’t all. May I quote from the 
Newport News Daily Press, Newport Nows, 
Va., of April 24, 1047, right while Congress 
was debating a Greck-Turklsh gilt. “With 
one Russian vessel already loading UNRRA 
goods, another Soviet ship Is due to come 
Into Newport News within the next few days 
to take on a sizable consignment for RuBsiii. 
The Krasnodar Is taking on approximately 
6,000 ton.s of cargo, most of It heavy machin¬ 
ery, including such items as concrete mixers 
and boilers. This ship Is to transfer to Nor¬ 
folk W'lthin the next day or two, according to 
present plan.s, to take on some bag cargo. 
Scheduled to arrive here shortly Is the Rus¬ 
sian vessel Tiakv. also to load machinery and 
other Russian goods.” 

And yet Congress voted those funds to 
fight communism and stop Russia. Is the 
pattern beginning to take form? 

And from the modest little beginning of 
the Truman doctrine grew the Marshall plan. 
Pur the past 17 years the American people 
have been lied to, bamboozled, and cheated. 
But never has anything approached the 
amazing deception and sell-out of the Mar¬ 
shall plan. The blueprint was laid down 
for us In an editorial In the Eastern Econ¬ 
omist. an English publication In New Delhi, 
India, on July 12. 1940. Mav I read this edi¬ 
torial to you. which, believe It or not, la 
called the World’s Santa Claus. 

The premise of the editor Is that the United 
States can never balance Its imports and 
exports because any Imports to our country 
“might reduce employment within and cre¬ 
ate unemployment.” He concludes as fol¬ 
lows: “In such circumstances It would not 
be such a foolish thing (as some might Imag¬ 
ine) to give away good.s to other countries, 
lor on balance It would be better to part 
with surplus goods than to create unemploy¬ 
ment. What Is essential is to devise a peace¬ 
time machinery on a semipermanent basts, 
of an orderly scheme of goods and equipment 
from America to the rest of the world. We 
suggest that from now onward a machinery 
should be set \ip by America whose purpose 
would be to provide gifts of loans to other 
0 countries. If President Roosevelt’s famous 
Freedom from Want is not to be ii pious wish 
and a slogan empty of content, it should be 
the duty of America to organize systemati¬ 
cally the outflow of goods to the poorer coun¬ 
tries. • * * If this is to ploy the world’s 

Santa Clause, the United States of America 
Is both rich enough and should have sense 
enough to fill the role.” 

And we fell for It. Two years ago when 
Congress was voting the Marshall plan f\inds 
for the year, England and Russia signed a 
bilateral trade agreement whereby Russia 
shipped to England food and timber in ex¬ 
change for steel, machinery, tools, and other 
industrial equipment which was used to 
build up Soviet Industry. And where do you 
think England got those tools, machinery, 
steel, and other Industrial equipment? I’ll 
give you three guesses. The exact commit¬ 
ments of the equipment shipped Irom us to 
Britain In the Marshall plan. Wouldn’t It 
be simpler to Just ship this material directly 
to Russia? And are you surprised that Rus¬ 
sia has four tremendous atom bomb facto¬ 
ries? How long will It be before those bombs 
are dropped on us and whose fault will It be? 

But now It’s no longer the Marshall plan. 
It’s the EGA, not the good neighbor policy, 
not lend-lcaae, not UNRRA, not the Export 
and Import Bank, not the puny little Tru¬ 


man doctrine—It’s EGA, soon to be super¬ 
seded by point 4, to develop the underdevel¬ 
oped areas of the world—a whole new Idea, 
1 don’t think. But whatever they call It, a 
rose by any other name would smell aa 
sweet—or as sour. It’s still the same old 
thing, the worship of the golden jackass, 
but not now to bring us up out of the land 
of depression but the god who will keep us 
from going down Into the land of depression. 

But Aaron was a piker when he fashioned 
It with a graving tool. In his balmiest days 
he could only get rid of a puny 60.000,000,000 
In 6 years. King Truman the First l.s hand¬ 
ing It out at the rate of a billion a week and 
will keep It up until after the election In 
Novembpr--unless we collapse before then. 

But with nil our global worship of the 
golden JnckasB, we have not neglected the 
home front. Oh, my, no. Public housing, 
Fodernl aid to education, socialized medicine, 
increased social security (which Is neither 
social nor secure) and of course, farm suta- 
Rldies. 

Two years ago wo women of Connecticut 
were buying Canadian potatoes at three times 
what they were worth, while all those won¬ 
derful Maine potatoes were shipped to Rich¬ 
mond, Va., dumped into a trench, oil poured 
over them and burned. Today the Govern¬ 
ment has billions of eggs stored In n cave 
near Atchoson, Kans. It co.st,s $26,000 a 
month to keep the eggs cool. It will cost 
more than that to keep the women of this 
country cool when they finally got onto what 
Is being done to them. And while we’re 
fighting communism all over the world, we’re 
shipping millions of eggs from Red China 
and putting them in the cave, too. But this 
system enables us to pay twice, once to the 
farmer to make the price high, then again at 
the grocery store at the price our taxes have 
boosted it up to. 

I suppose all of you get letters asking for 
contributions from time to time. 1 get my 
share and unfortunately I cannot contribute 
to all the causes that are deserving. But 
today I’m going to read one I got recently. 
It's not a form letter. It’s written to me per¬ 
sonally. 

Mountain Child Welfare Mission, Inc., 

Hazard, Ky, 

Miss Vivien Kellem.s. 

Kellems Cable Grip Co., 

Slonwgton, Conn. 

Dear Miss Kellems: There are thousands 
of underprivileged and undernourished chil¬ 
dren In the isolated and neglected mountain 
areas—children who can’t go to school be¬ 
cause they do not have clothing to wear— 
children who never know what it is to have 
a full and satisfying meal, a decent outfit of 
clothing or a pair of shoes—never a toy or 
storybook of any kind. Little Joy comes Into 
the lile ol these unlortunate children. 

We would like to give you the opportunity 
of sharing with us in this needed work for 
these worthy and deserving mountain chil¬ 
dren—our own American children, and assure 
you that any help you can .send will be put 
to a good use among these children in dis¬ 
tressing need. 

With kindest best wlKhe.s, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Mary Sue White, R. N., Piesidcnt. 

What folly is this? Potatoes burned, eggs 
stored in a cave and our own little children 
hungry. 

But surely this spectacle Is unique in his¬ 
tory—a rich, powerful nation deliberately 
committing suicide by giving away every¬ 
thing its owns. 

But the crowning achievement of the 
golden Jackass was the monstrosity, the so- 
called bipartisan foreign policy. There Is 
no such thing, a bipartisan foreign policy. 
Our foreign policy is ba.sed upon our do¬ 
mestic policy. The two arc Inseparably 
bound together, one and the same thing. 
You cannot approve one without endorsing 
the other. Now you do not have to take my 
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word for this. May I quote from no less an 
authority than Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State. In his speech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 22: “I 
mean there Is no longer any difference be¬ 
tween foreign questions and domestic ques¬ 
tions. They are part of the same question." 
Our domestic policy Is to confiscate the 
wealth and property of the American people 
by increasingly heavy taxes. Our foreign 
policy Is to take that wealth and squander 
It all over the world with a prodigal hand. 
Combined, the two are designed to accom¬ 
plish one ultimate objective—to hand this 
country, lock, stock, and barrel over to Joe 
Stalin. 

The golden Jackass laughed when he per¬ 
suaded the blind Republicans that we must 
present a united front to the world. Other¬ 
wise patriotic, Intelligent Republicans fell 
for this clever scheme, conceived In the facile 
minds of the gangsters and Communists who 
hold positions of power In our Ciovernment. 
It successfully shut the mouths of the loyal 
opposition and tolled the death knell of the 
Republican Party. 

Do you believe In giving a steel mill to 
Tito? Do you believe In opening our Treas¬ 
ury to this mrirderer and po\irlng out other 
gifts and loans? Do you believe In handing 
over our gold to Italy? Do you believe in 
dismantling the factories of Germany and 
shipping them Into Russia at the very same 
time we are spending billions all over this 
world to fight communism? Do you believe 
In selling the English people Into bondage 
and poverty by financing this communistic 
Labor Government—using dollars earned by 
free Americans to soclallise British Industry? 
Do you believe in shipping Rumanian oil to 
the Chinese Communists through the port 
of Darien In American tankers, with the 
uppiovtil of our State Department? Do you 
believe In building a vehicular tunnel with 
Marshall-plan dollars In prosperous Brussels, 
while every day people are maimed and killed 
In the streets of our cities and we can’t 
find a place to park right here In Bridgeport? 
Do you believe In the sell-out at Yalta where 
with one grand wave of his hand, Roosevelt 
delivered to Stalin the fruits of our victory? 
Thousands of dead Amertcaii boys lie be¬ 
trayed In their graves. Do you believe In 
dropping two atom bombs on Japanese cities 
when Japan had been suing for peace for 6 
montlis? Do you believe In burning our 
wheat in Greece in order to keep the price 
up when we supposed that wheat was feeding 
the hungry Greek people? Do you believe 
In letting a convicted Russian spy go free 
and sending him home first class at our ex¬ 
pense, while on Innocent American business¬ 
man Is tortured and thrown Into a filthy 
Communist prison for 15 years? Do you 
believe In burying our potatoes In trenches 
and hoarding our eggs In a cave while mil¬ 
lions of people arc starving all over the world 
and our own little children can't go to school 
because they haven’t enough to ent or a 
decent pair of shoes to wear? 

What madness Is this, what Insanity? 
Every American who, even though in good 
faith, has acquiesced in duplicity, this co- 
lorsal sicll-out of the American people, should 
hang his head In shame. Lose elections? Of 
course the Republican Party loses elections 
and it will never win an election until it has 
the courage to stand up Irefore the whole 
world and repudiate this gigantic swindle. 
All over the earth, millions of people arc 
waiting to hear that there are some sane 
Americans who stand aghast at the crimes 
that are being committed In the name of this 
so-called bipartisan foreign policy, that there 
are some decent Americans who recoil In 
horror at the deliverance into the hands of 
Russia of one country after another, that 
there are Americans who will demand an 
end to a foreign policy which constitutes the 
blackest page in our history. 

You cannot buy love, friendship, or loy¬ 
alty. The old roue with the diamond be¬ 


decked blonde cutie on bis arm, deceives no 
one but himself. And Uncle Sam, vulgarly 
throwing his gold around all over the world 
Isn't deceiving anyone but himself and isn’t 
buying himself anything but hatred, tragedy, 
bankruptcy, and war. 

What a time for power to be In the hands 
of small men, petty men. men who care only 
about their personal political fortunes and 
what next November might bring them. 
And what a time for statesmen—men who 
arc ready to take the objective course and to 
unselfishly serve their country. What a time 
for the courage of the mart^vTs, willing to risk 
everj^thlng for principle and a holy cause, the 
cause of human freedom. 

Will the Republican Party accept the 
challenge? Will the Republican Party onco 
more boldly proclaim that a man Is free 
just because he is a man; that all rights and 
liberties are his because he Is born a human 
being? Will the Republican Party once more 
restore to that man his Government, and 
make that Government his servant, not his 
master? Will the Republican Party shake off 
the shackles of a dishonest foreign policy 
that arc binding our Nation, and tear away 
the chains that have been forged upon a 
free people to reduce us to slavery? 

And, most Important, will the Republican 
Party renounce the crass materialism of the 
past 17 years, the cynical purchase of a man’s 
vote paid for In coin stripped from that same 
man in taxes? Will the Republican Party 
forsake the worship of gold—yea, the blind 
Idolatrous worship of the golden jackass— 
and return In contrite humility to the war¬ 
ship of the God of our fathers? 

Then, and then only, can we go to the 
American people with clean hands. Then, 
and then only, can we lend our country back 
Into the paths of pence and liberty and 
rlghloousness. 

(Thl.s .speech was delivered by Miss Kel- 
Icms at the Klein Memorial, Bridgeport, 
Conn., on May 25, 1960.) 
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OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

Kkynote Address op Representative Prances 
P. Bolton, op Ohio, Wednesday Morning, 
Attgu.st 30. 19.50, at the Convention op the 
National Fedkration op Women's Repub¬ 
lican Clubs in Cleveland 
Ohio, the great Twenty-second District, 
which I have the honor of representing In the 
Congress of the United Statc.s. Cuyahoga 
County and the city of Cleveland welcome you 
warmly, and trust that your nil too-short 
stay among us will be both happy and 
fruitful. 

It Is a rare privilege for us to have such 
leaders in our midst. 

Especially Is this so at n moment when 
the future of mankind Itself may well rest 
upon thi.s 1960 election. 

Republican women, we stand today upon 
the threshold of opportunity. Behind us 
are 17 years of difficult rear guard action, 
with but 2 years when we could make our¬ 
selves heard, and even then we were not 
able to make ourselves understood and ade¬ 
quately felt. 

But wo have held back the attack upon 
the American principle that free men are 
capable of governing themselves. We have 
reminded the people ol this country of ouia 


that they actually do a better Job In the 
long run than a centralized government of 
appointed, not elected, bureaucrats. Noth¬ 
ing could be further from the ideals and 
principles upon which these States joined 
together than the methods that have been 
sold the voters during these past 17 years. 
The moment for an attack on all fronts 
is now—not 2 years from now. 

We stand today upon the threshold ol 
opportunity, holding in our hands a respon¬ 
sibility as great as any with which men 
and women separately and together have 
ever been entrusted. 

It is for u.s to see that the people of this 
country recognize what has been done to 
freedom in the guise of beneficence—to see 
that they recognize the hand of Esau, and 
hear the undertones of danger in the lilting 
voices, the honeyed words. 

Why Is it ours to do? 

First and lorcmosl because the Republican 
Party came into being to protect the people 
of that day from supercoiitrols. John Hay, 
President Lincoln’s Secretary, reports a con- 
ver.sation In which Mr. Lincoln said, “It is 
for us to prove that government by the 
people is not an absurdity.” 

No truer word could be said today. Super¬ 
controls of the people of this great land of 
freedom have been slipped over our heads 
and fastened upon us so smoothly, so skill¬ 
fully that most people haven’t known what 
was happening to them. Just as the world¬ 
wide propaganda agencies have covered the 
earth with clouds of misstatement, of high 
sounding promises, so have those In power in 
this country confused and befuddled the 
thinking of the freest and most intelligent 
people on this earth. 

Take just one phase of our living: 

Every housewife knows she has to stay in¬ 
side the sum total of her husband’s earnings. 
Every man knows he can’t keep on borrow¬ 
ing to meet the interest payments on his 
mortgage. That way he would lose both his 
home and his credit. But during these long 
years of the rawest deals any great people 
were ever given, the Idea that the Govern¬ 
ment can pile up lantastlc debts and keep 
doing It forever and ever, has been dripped 
onto our good American common sense and 
snMd experience drop by drop until many 
have accepted it not only as possible, but 
actually as a sound way of mooting the ever- 
Increasing and wholly unsound Federal 
budget. 

The Republican Party In the Eightieth 
Congress proved In deeds not words that the 
budget can still bo balanced. 

Of course it wasn’t popular to cut down 
Government expense when that meant fewer 
cushy Government jobs. Of course it wasn’t 
popular when 11 meant States, cities, and 
towns, and so forth, would have to square 
their shoulders to take back much of the 
burden of meeting their own local responsi¬ 
bilities. Of course, it wasn’t popular because 
the people have been-most carefully and 
subtly led to believe that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment can and will take care of everything 
they wimt. 

6o, in 1948 the dealers once again shuffled 
the pack and dealt the cards. Pretty poor 
hands for everybody except the dealers. 

What so many of us forget is that every 
dollar the Federal Government spends has 
come out of our own pockets. We forget 
that the Federal debt is a burden we have 
to carry. Only a few years ago every man, 
woman, and child In America had a debt 
responsibility of only $300. Today every 
man, woman, and child has a chain around 
his neck of $1,697. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress did 
not forget where the dollars came from. It 
reduced taxes, paid, on the national debt, 
and balanced the budget, while at the same 
time providing to Increase our national 
defense. 

We are gathered here not Just to talk to¬ 
gether, not just to tell each other about what 
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Republicans have or have not done. We are 
hero In an effort to stimulate the women of 
our own party to work for freedom In these 
United States. We arc here also to assume 
the task of getting the real picture to all the 
women of the country without camouflage, 
but with imagination and force. A very largo 
number of them are waking up to the danger 
that lurks on every highway and in every 
alley. They are recognizing their responsi¬ 
bility and their opportunity not only to keep 
freedom a living reality but to build it into 
the most powerful force in all the world. 

Of course there are large groups of women 
who arc Democrats just as we are Republi¬ 
cans. But there are many oven of these who 
are deeply disturbed over the methods of the 
New Deal and its successors. They are be¬ 
ginning to wonder If it has not all been a very 
raw deal to them and to their children. And 
there are the Independents who are looking 
for something they can take hold of, some¬ 
thing they can believe In and trust. 

To catch their Imaginations will take a lot 
of practical thinking. As our new National 
Chairman Guy Gabrlelson so wisely says, it 
will lake well organized political machinery 
without party cliques or personal feuds, wel¬ 
coming and utilizing every group In every 
community utterly without regard to race, 
creed, color, age or sex. All these, says Mr. 
Gabrlelson, must bo gathered up Into the 
great driving force of a powerful machine. 
This is happening, and you who represent the 
half million members of the National Organ¬ 
ization of Republican Women’s Clubs are a 
tremendously important part of this ma¬ 
chine. 

What has to be done? More than any other 
one thing: the voters must be registered and 
gotten to the polle. The 45,000,000 who 
failed to vote in 1948 must recognize and as¬ 
sume their personal responsibility this year. 
Hiere were 93,000,000 men and women eligi¬ 
ble to vote In 1948 (and 46,000.000 didn’t) — 
automatically there are more now. 

Freedom Itself is In grave danger when 
people stop caring about It. Agnes Hale, 
wife of fine Congressman Robert Hale, of 
Maine, in the Federation’s News Letter of 
July of this year, reminds us that while 95 
percent of tli« voters of Australia and New 
Zealand voted in 1948 (and Incidentally the 
New Zealanders turned out their Socialists) 
It Is believed that only 61 percent of the ellgl- 
bles voted here—a drop from 83 percent In 
1896. 

Don’t let people say to you—oh—my vote 
won’t count. Remind them that Thomas 
Jefferson was elected President by just one 
vote In the electoral college—so was John 
Quincy Adams—so was Rutherford B. Hayes, 
whose election was contested. And then one 
vote cast by an Indiana Congressman, who 
won his seat by one vote, decided the matter. 
One vote gave statehood to California, Idaho, 
Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 

One vote gave us the Draft Act In World 
War II. And wc here in Ohio will do well to 
remember that one additional vote in each 
of our 8,800 precincts would have carried the 
State for the Republicans. 

All over this great country there needs to 
be a doubling and redoubling of effort for 
registering our citizens such as the unions, 
the League of Women Voters, and many 
other organizations are making, in addi¬ 
tion to the work of the regular political 
parties. In every State your club women 
must join with your organization women to 
see to it that every eligible man and woman 
is registered and votes. That’s the practical 
end of it—and it Is one in which women play 
a major role always. Thte year our efforts 
must be crowned with overwhelming re¬ 
sults. 

So I say again: This is the moment when 
the Republican Party—^the party that was 
born in Lincoln’s time to keep Oovernuient 
In the hands of the people—must rouse It- 
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eelf as from a deep sleep and prevent Gov¬ 
ernment being taken for keeps out of tho 
hands of the people to whom it was given 
when America was born. Isn’t It time that 
somebody put the truth Into plain words 
that everybody can understand? 

Our Constitution set up a representative 
Government, not a Socialist state. But 
Norman Thomas, long a candidate lor tho 
Presidency on a Soclnltsi ticket said In 1946 
there Is no longer need for such a party. Ho 
said that hie 1932 platform has been 90 
percent carried out by the Dealers. He ought 
to know. 

Organized labor Is giving much time, ef¬ 
fort and money to see that every eligible 
working man and woman Is registered. Some 
Republicans fear this. I do not. I have a 
sincere conftdence in the rank and lile of 
American workers. I am one of many Re¬ 
publicans who believe deeply In the right 
of labor to organize, who rejoices in tho 
gains many of the major unions have made 
in these last few years particularly. I am 
one of the many who are relieved to learn 
that the wiser leaders are warning their 
members that socialism in America would 
put an end to unions as we now know them. 
I am deeply certain that many of this great 
body of Amc'rlcans are well aware of the 
danger to their organizations and to the 
country as n whole of centralized controls, 
and so will not lend themselves on election 
day as tools of their own destrurilon. 

'The Eighty-first Congress majority lead¬ 
ers have made several broad gestures to¬ 
ward more complete control over the free 
people of the country. The balloons of 
compulsory health Insurance and the 
nan plan were blown up with a lot of attrac¬ 
tive hot air and launched on trial. A bill 
was introduced “to conservo our natural 
resources” that creates regions under the 
complete control of bureauernts in Wesh- 
tngton—doing away with 8tnte lines. But 
the ijcople of tho country didn’t quite like 
the looks of any of them too well—so tho 
administration decided to hold their fire, 
to retreat a bit just as the Marx boys in tho 
Kremlin do when things go agnlnst them. 

From what one hears on Capitol Hill the 
Dealers have decided that the opposition will 
have little to say in the Eighty-second Con- 
grt*s8 because they expect to take at least 40 
more seats in the House and 6 or so more 
seats In the Senate. This, they say. would 
give the administration a complete control 
and the whole great control program will 
then bo passed easily. Bo why bother about 
those various bills now? 

I say to you again that this is a moment 
of great reaponslblllty—a moment when only 
the election of a Republican-control led 
House and Senate can keep a people’s gov¬ 
ernment from becoming a bureaucratic 
dictatorship. Unless freedom is maintained 
here In these United States there will soon 
be no freedom anywhere In the world. 

As Americans we are all faced with so 
much that is jeopardizing the principle of 
Individual freedom under law that means 
America. Part of this is the Infiltration into 
every phase of our living of Communist 
doctrines, strategies, techniques. We are 
waking up and realizing that these dangers 
are right here, too, not only In France or 
Italy; not just in the PhUlpplnea. China, 
Malaya, but also right here at home. A 
mounting tide of anger is rising against the 
administration which has turned its eyes 
away from the danger, which has even con¬ 
doned it and refused to move against It. 

The attack upon Korea hue shocked us 
awake. 

Tho fact that we had only a handful of un- 
battle-tralned occupation troops to throw 
Into tho broach; that no fighting units were 
anywhere near our Pacific outposts; that wo 
wore so evidently caught In another Pearl 
Harbor, dazed us at first. Little by little the 


tide of anger la rising against those respon¬ 
sible. both In the Defense Department and 
In the Department of State, which Is both 
the advlrcr and the mouthpiece of the Presi¬ 
dent In whose hands all foreign jxjllcy rests. 

What of tho foreign policy In Europe? It 
is a long history of poor judgment, blunder¬ 
ing, and ap}>cascmcnt. The remits are there 
for all to sec: Hundreds and thousandb of 
freedom-loving people Toreed under the Iron 
curtain by a ruthleHs, well-lrr-lned police 
group, while we stood by and let It. happen. 

Why haven’t we hammered ot\ the viola¬ 
tions of every agreement that the Krcnlln 
has been and Is dnMy guilty of? IVhy L^n’t 
the Voice of Anicrlen a c<mtlnulng protest 
against the high-handed Polltboro, so com¬ 
fortably ensconaecl In the palnces on the 
hill above Moscow’s Red Square? We have 
checked the Communists to some extent in 
Europe through the Marshall plan and the 
military assistance Greek-Turklsh Act, both 
of which came out of the Rcpublionn 
Etghtleili Congress, but we know that the 
danger is still grave. 

The Marx boys did not dlpband their ar¬ 
mies nnd put their ships of sea and air Into 
mothballs. They didn't stop research on 
fire power, tank armor, or end their w.nr pro¬ 
duction. They didn’t set aside j^ppropria- 
tions made by a Republican CongresB for a 
70-group air force and arrogantly soy 48 
groups are enough. They didn't let those 
48 shrink to 38. They have spent every min¬ 
ute of these 5 years strengthening their nlr. 
land, and sea forces, adding to their war 
factories, training their youth and the youth 
of every satellite country, as w^ell ns the 
children they kidnapped from across their 
own and satellite borders, to be Communists 
and to be fighters. They have stopped at 
nothing that will bring them nearer the 
goal set up 100 years ago by Knrl Marx; com¬ 
plete control of the world. 

Our appeasement policy was one of the 
main contributing elements in the take-over 
by the Kremlin of what we now call the sat- 
eilite countries. We know (ond knew at tho 
time) that there are hundreds of thouBands 
of Ireedi^n-lovlng people in those countries, 
a.s well ns In Russia proper. But in spite 
of that the President—in whose hands the 
foreign policy of this country rests—not the 
Congress—made the shameful agreements of 
Tehran, Yoltn, and Potsdam. 

What of our foreign policy in the Far East 
which blew up In Korea? Remember al¬ 
ways that tho foreign policy of the United 
States Is made by the President, and Imple¬ 
mented by the ^cretarv of State. It was 
the President of the United States who 
brought Russia into the Jnj^nnese war just 
in time to take the surrender of tho Jap¬ 
anese In Manchuria and North Korea, and 
to take over the great industries built there 
over u period of years. It was again the 
President who made the secret ngreements 
at Yalta, at Tehran—with Alger Hiss nt his 
Bide. From Tehran (1943) until the move 
on Korea (Juno 26, 19.60), the foreign policy 
of this country in Asia vt^ns bused on abject 
appeasement of Soviet Russia. 

Convinced tliat the froe nations had to bn 
strengthened, nnd that they had to be joined 
together for combined effort if tho Ccimmu- 
nists were to be stopped in their ruth less 
march across the world, the Republican 
Eightieth Congress passed the Greek-Turk- 
Ish Act launched the ECA legislation. Initi¬ 
ated the idea of the Atlantic Pact and paesed 
laws strengthening the United Natlonf>. 
These measures were the result ot real bi¬ 
partisan efforts. 

The shameful agreements at Tehran. Yal¬ 
ta, and Potsdam, the blundering methods 
that have resulted In placing over half a 
billion of the people of the world under the 
Soviets In China arc strictly the outcome of 
the policies of the Dealers. Republicans 
had no part in their inception and have no 
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responsibility for their failure. Do not let 
yourselves be misled by present protesta¬ 
tions that are being poured out upon the 
land. 

Remember this: During the Republican 
Eightieth Congress there was written into 
the China Aid Act of 1948, largely through 
the consecrated efforts of the Congressman 
from Minnesota, the Honorable Walter ; 
Judd, a bipartisan China policy. It is still 
in the law, but the Executive has not seen 
fit to carry It out. Bather has It been evaded 
and misconstrued and action delayed by 
those charged under law with making It 
effective. Remember also that It has been 
the Executive’s refusal to carry out the ex¬ 
pressed will of the Congress that held up 
the rebuilding of a strong Air Force and a 
more powerful Navy. 

We are a people slow to anger. We have 
courage to meet whatever comes. We are 
ready to give up all lesser things to preserve 
the priceless heritage that Is ours as no other 
people have known It: Freedom. We know 
that no man and no government Is fault¬ 
less—that all make mistakes. These we can 
and must accept. 

But today questions ns to why we have 
so little military strength when we have 
spent so much arc heard on every hand. In 
Korea we arc told the battles are bloody, 
that the courage of our troops Is magiilll- 
cent, and yet the casualty lists are small. 
Why are we not told the truth? Why are 
we not told the extent of our commitments 
and plans so that our young men may know 
whether they must plan on military service? 

When Government gives but half-truths, 
when It withholds parts of the picture, there 
begins the rising of a tide of deep resent¬ 
ment that must sometime before long burst 
the dikes and turn upon those responsible 
for half-truths, for repression of facts, ter¬ 
rible as these may be. Woe betide those who 
have trusted the people so little that they 
have withheld the truth. 

Don't let anyone mislead you. Get the 
recorded facts so clearly Into your minds that 
you will find yourselves alert and full of a 
flaming faith In the great party that must 
and will rise up once more In behalf of 
freedom. 

Take with you wherever you go In these 
next weeks the Digest of the Republican 
Principles prepared by the national com¬ 
mittee last February. They are good Ameri¬ 
can principles with no taint of alien 
Ideologies, 

Carry with you also the 10 points Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith put Into such suc¬ 
cinct language—swell with pride that we 
have so fine a woman representing us In the 
United States Senate. 

Remember, too, that they aren't Just 
words, for during the short 2 years of Re¬ 
publican control of the Congress taxes were 
reduced, the budget was balanced, and a 
start was made on the reduction of Govern¬ 
ment spending, and a very real effort was 
made to repair the damages done to our 
Military Establishment. We were helpless, 
however, when the President refused to act 
upon the mandate of the Congress, set aside 
the appropriations made, and cut the Air 
Force. 

Economy at every possible point Is im¬ 
perative. To this end Congress set up the 
Hoover Commission to study the Executive 
Department of Government, and report back 
on possible methods for greater economy and 
better administration. The whole country 
wants action, and what do we get? Twenty- 
one reorganization plans, few of them having 
much If any relation to the findings of the 
Commission and almost all of them adding 
to the power of the heads of departments 
and bureaus. 

It is significant that the only Cabinet of¬ 
ficer who made any economies has been the 
Secretary of Defense. 


These are all matters that need the most 
careful consideration by every man and 
woman in the United States. 

But the question before us here In Cleve¬ 
land this morning Is, what we must do, we 
Republican women, whether wo are mem¬ 
bers of Republican clubs, or members of our 
Jocal and State Republican organization or 
members of neither, or of both? We must 
use every scrap of Intelligence, of wisdom, of 
understanding and all of the best sense of 
humor that we have to one purpose: The 
election of Republicans on November 7, not 
just because they are Republicans but be¬ 
cause they are the only voice the free people 
111 this great country have leit. 

If you have sensitive toes that are often 
stepped on, wrap them up thoroughly and 
put on stout boots until after the votes are 
counted. If you are downhearted put on the 
biggest smile you over saw, yes, practice It 
in front of your mirror, but smile and sing 
an hallelujah chorus of gratitude that you 
have a chance to get to the people of this 
country straight from the shoulder before 
it Is too late the fact that the Government 
is their Government; that the money it 
spends so recklessly, with so few visible re¬ 
sults, Is their money. Make it clear to them 
that they have a right to demand good 
management, efficient administration, a 
strong national defense and adherence to 
American principles, and results. 

We, we Americans found out how to break 
up the atom and release the terrible power 
with It, we made the atom bomb possible 
and used it. Now atom bombs are loose In 
an unfriendly world, a terrible power. 

But we Americans did something much 
more difficult, much more Important, when 
we set up our three-part Government, and 
released the individual from domination by 
others of his kind or by government Itself. 
We have seen the power that can be de¬ 
veloped by the individual when he Is free to 
use all of himself. There Is no greater power 
on earth than the power of free men Joined 
together by common purpose and by a com¬ 
mon will. 

It is this power that must be Insured to 
the world. Only by a change over of the 
controls of the Congress from the dealers 
to the Republicans can this be a.ssurcd. 

Only by working with passionate unity can 
we do our part to preserve freedom hero and 
across the world. 

Let us go out from this place with de¬ 
termination to do three things: 

1. Lay aside all our selfish littleness. 

2. Give ourselves completely to the task 
ahead. 

3. Work day and night, night and day to 
bring to the people the reaUzatlon of their 
individual responsibility to the Infinite God 
of all mankind to keep the torch of freedom 
alight in an ever-darkening world. 

Fellow Republicans: It is my earnest hope 
that you will go out from here fired with 
fresh courage and a burning faith in the 
task before us. It is my prayer that we may 
prove ourselves worthy oi the help of Al¬ 
mighty God whose purposes we have the 
responsibility and the privilege to serve. 


Timely Comment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN D.DINGELL 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congressional Record of August 9. page 


A5744, embodies an editorial, “The 
WCTU and the War,*’ from the 
Richmond Times Dispatch dated Au¬ 
gust 7. 

The editorial is a warning against the 
kind of temperance which brought upon 
the Nation the era of prohibition which 
we should like to forget and which we 
hope shall never recur. 

The attached interesting and pertinent 
articles were gleaned from two different 
newspapers. One captioned “No Com¬ 
plaints” is from the Detroit Free Press 
under date of September 7, 1950, head¬ 
lined Korea, and giving proper weight to 
beer, the food drink so popular with the 
average American soldier. The other 
was clipped from the Washington Post, 
dated September 9, and indicates the 
rampant hypocrisy prevalent in our 
country, particularly in dry territory 
where the crop of stills and the output of 
deadly moonshine whisky Is as a rule 
the greatest. 

No Complaints—Beer Replaces Water for 
Cut-Off GI’s 

Korea.— About 300 American troops were 
Isolated from the main body of United Na¬ 
tions forces In the Naktong River bulge for 
4 days. 

Despite their isolation and precarious posi¬ 
tion, they effectively supported the drive to 
push the Reds back across the river. 

Their principal assignment was to report 
Communist troop movements. They could 
watch the Reds easily from the high peak 
where they were cut off. They reported by 
radio. 

The unit was supplied twice daily by air 
drops. Plane.s brought ammunition and 
everything else they needed—except water. 

Every time water wa.s dropped from a plane, 
the container burst when It hit the ground. 
The situation was becoming serious. 

Then some one, with typical GI Ingenuity, 
suggested individual cans of beer be dropped 
one at a time. It worked. After that no one 
complained of a lack of water. 

"If I could have a can oi beer everytlmo 
I wanted a drink of water," one GI remarked, 
*T think I’d stay up there all the rest of the 
month." 

Illegal Liquor Sold "Legally" in "Dry" City 

Yazoo City, Miss., September 8.—An un¬ 
official agreement between the city council 
and local bootJegers under whicli the whisky 
salesmen operate by paying one $100 fine a 
month was revealed here today. 

"Yes, that’s right," said Mayor Pro Tem¬ 
pore P. J. Whalen. "The agreement was made 
about 2 weeks ago." 

Mayor W. S. Perry is out of the State. 

"Unless pometlilng unforseen happens, I 
don't think we’ll make any change in it," 
Whalen said, "We’re going to try and get 
ourselves some revenue Irom it." 

Mississippi is one of the two remaining 
Slates with a prohibition law on Its statute 
books. Enforcement, however, is loft to city 
and county authorities. 

The State docs Impose a black-market tax 
of 10 percent on all liquor sales. Similar 
taxes are collected by several cities In the 
State. 

A protest against the local agreements was 
pounded at a mass meeting earlier this week, 
called by Dr. Webb Bramo, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. 

Norman Mott, publisher of the Yazoo City 
Herald, told the meeting the council acted 
because "they sincerely believe it Is the 
best way to cope with the whisky and gam¬ 
bling situation." 

Whalen today said "only about 5 percent 
of the people here are excited about It." 
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Recommendaiioiit by the State of Texai 
to the President’s Water Resources 
Water Policy Commusion, Fayetteville, 
Ark., June 30,1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OMAR BURLESON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Record, the state* 
ment in behalf of the President’s Water 
Resources Water Policy Commission for 
the State of Texas, which statement was 
presented at Fayetteville, Ark., on June 
30,1950. 

In addition, there are included exhibits 
Nos. 2 and 3, constituting recommenda¬ 
tions by the State of Texas in connec¬ 
tion with water conservation. 

There is no greater domestic problem 
than that of water supply and particu¬ 
larly in the great Southwest. I think 
the discussions in this document will be 
of intense interest to the Congress, and 
that it may bring to our attention help¬ 
ful information upon which to base fur¬ 
ther considerations. 

The statement follows: 
Recommendations by the State of Texas to 
THE President’s Water Rbsoitrces Water 
Policy Commission at Fayetteville, Ark., 
June 30. i960 

presentation 

Gentlemen of the Commission, the Com¬ 
mission has graciously Invited Gov. Allan 
Shivers to communicate at this conference 
the recommendations of the State of Texas. 
The Governor authorized the Texas water 
code committee, an interim committee es¬ 
tablished by the legislature to study the 
water problems of the State, to prepare and 
present a statement designed to reflect the 
attitude and recommendations of the State. 
The privilege of presenting this statement 
to the Commission has been accorded to the 
undersigned subcommittee. We are mlnd- 
lul of the Governor's suggestion that our 
recommendations be built around these 
cardinal prliiclples: recognition of the fun¬ 
damental right of the Federal Government 
to exercise powers necessary to navigation 
In all streams which are navigable; when 
such streams are intrastate that the indi¬ 
vidual States have supervision of all other 
rights therein; and when such streams are 
Interstate that all other rights therein ho 
administered through Interstate compacts. 

In performing our assignment we have 
received valuable assistance from the State 
board of water engineers. 

PLAN 07 THIS STATEMENT 

This statement contains in addition to 
certain primary assumptions: 

I. A brief summary of the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

II. Comments on each of the recom¬ 
mendations; and 

III. JExhlbits. 

We do not propose a suggested water 
policy, but seek to recommend some of the 
elements which wo think should be incor¬ 
porated in the Integrated policy which this 
Commission will evolve. 

I. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Congress should reaffirm the doctrine 
ths'it the waters of navigable streams arc the 
property of the people of the State In which 


they flow, limited by the right of the Gov¬ 
ernment to prevent any material interfer¬ 
ence with actual navigation, and as to in¬ 
terstate streams, by the coordinate rights 
of the people of other States. 

2. The storage of the waters of the people 
of a State should create In the Government 
no proprietary rights to the stored water, 
but at most an obligation on the part of the 
owners to pay the Government reasonable 
compensation for storage of the water. 

3. Obviously, the necessity for soil con¬ 
servation is Inseparable from flood control 
and water conservation. 

4. Hoods do not recognize State lines, hut 
our rivers In their uncontrolled and natural 
condition have never obliterated the bound¬ 
aries of the State. It is believed that flood 
waters can be stored and managed in such 
way that the sovereignty of the States will 
not be washed away in the process. 

5. A comprehensive flood control and 
water conservation program must be on the 
basis of the whole watershed of a stream. 
We believe that this can be accomplished 
best as to an interstate stream through 
employment of designated agencies of the 
Oovernnient in cooperation with the officials 
of the respective States, and to the extent 
necessary to adjust equities between or 
among the States, through the service of 
Interstate compact commissioners. We do 
not feel that the employment of authorities 
or administrators having Jurisdiction of 
areas created without respect to State 
boundaries is essential. 

6. In all instances where a watershed la 
confined wholly within, or where the con¬ 
tributing portion of the watershed is situ¬ 
ated within, a single State, all water stored In 
any flood-control or water-conservation pro¬ 
gram for such watershed should be owned 
and used in accordance with the laws of the 
State. 

7. The Federal law should make provision 
for cash reimbursement to a State or a State 
agency which constructs a multiple-purpose 
dam to the extent of the approved cost of 
that part of the structure, incurred and ef¬ 
fective for flood control, provided that the 
amount reimbursable and the State's plan 
for the operation of the flood-control facili¬ 
ties of the structure shall have first been 
approved by the agency of the Government 
charged with the duty of operating flood- 
control facilities in that vicinity. 

8. We feel that the Reclamation Act should 
be amended in harmony with what appears to 
be its original Intent, to the end that the 
legal title to a project should remain in the 
United States until it has received reim¬ 
bursement of the capital cost of the facilities; 
bu that throughout the repayment period 
the equitable title to such fncilitles ho vested 
in the landowners. The contract should pro¬ 
vide that upon repayment to the Government 
of its cost both the legal and equitable title 
will become vested in such landowners with¬ 
out the necessity of any affirmative action 
by the Government or by the Congress. 

0. We feel that the Reclamation Act should 
be further amended in harmony with the 
recommendations heretofore made to the 
Commission by tho Texas Water Conserva¬ 
tion Association in its presentation, dated 
April 28.1950. An excerpt from the presenta¬ 
tion by the association, proposing such 
amendments to the Reclamation Act is at¬ 
tached hereto as exhibit 2. 

10. The Federal Power Act should be 
amended so as to remove obvious Impedl- 
xnontB to the active cooperation by States 
in the water-conservation and flood-control 
program of the country. The following 
amendments are suggested: 

(a) No State, agency of a State, municl. 
pallty or other public body should be re¬ 
quired to obtain a license from the Federal 
power Commission before construclng a dam 
at which power will be developed unless 
there is a finding by the Department of tho 


Army that the structure will affect ad¬ 
versely navigation on the stream; 

(b) The provisions of the Federal Power 
Act under which the United States Govern¬ 
ment would have the right to recapture a 
dam and other works owned by a State, a 
State agency, municipality, or other public 
body, after the expiration of the license 
should be repealed. 

11. We feel that to the extent permitted 
by the Constitution, Congress should place 
greater emphasis on the value of water stor¬ 
age for industrlHl and municipal purijoses, In 
determining the feasibility of a multlplc- 
purix)8e dam. 

PRIMARY ASSUMPTIONS 

We will assume that certain principles will 
be incorporated In or recognized in any dec¬ 
laration which may he made of the Govern¬ 
ment’s national water resources policy. In¬ 
cluding the following: 

1. That the national Interest requires; A 
substantial or major participation by tho 
United States Government in the provision 
of flood-control facilities for navigable 
streams and their tributaries; provision by 
the Government, upon request of the land¬ 
owners. at a cost not greater than cost to 
the Government for irrigation facilities for 
lands economically Irrigable under standards 
and regulations prescribed by the Reclama¬ 
tion Act (not a primary duty of the Fed¬ 
eral Government); contribution by the Gov¬ 
ernment to the cost of soil treatment so 
as to prevent erosion, a substantial contrib¬ 
utor to floods of streams and because of 
siltatlon, an important factor in the ex¬ 
pense of controlling floods; and wherever 
practicable In the performance of its recla¬ 
mation and flood-control obligations that 
the Government employ multiple-purpose 
dams so as to produce revenues which will 
reduce tho expenses of operation, and, to 
the extent possible, provide reimbursement 
of the capital expenditure. (Serious con¬ 
sideration of the Commission Is invited to 
suggestions contained In a report heretofore 
filed with the Commission by the Irriga¬ 
tion task force of the Engineers Joint Coun¬ 
cil. It proposes a modernized approach to 
determination of benefits and the alloca¬ 
tion of payments for a Government-con¬ 
structed project. Attached hereto os exhibit 
3 is an excerpt (p. 18) of that report.) 

2. Tiiat in the several States practices In 
the use of water and laws regulating the 
use of water have become a part of the 
economy of the State, and based thereon im¬ 
portant vested rights have become fixed and 
perfected. 

3. The State of Texas (as Is the case In 
other States) has authorized substantial 
integrated river-Improvement programs, and 
in the case of the Brazos River is In the 
midst of its own flood-control and water- 
conservation program. Pursuant to acts of 
Congress the Army also Is building flood- 
control and multiple-purpose projects on 
the Brazos. There Is no conflict between 
the program of the Army and that of the 
State. The work of one complements the 
other. Each Government structure elimi¬ 
nates tho construction by the ntate of that 
unit. The State legislature created the 
Brazos River Agency In 1929, being the first 
Instance In the United States of a imblic 
agency charged with the duty of controlling 
tho water of an entire watershed. The lawn 
of the United State.*? should encourage and 
not place any Impediments to such activities. 

4. Experience has taught that flood con¬ 
trol and conservation Improvements can be 
planned and constructed most economically 
and efficiently when the planning Is on the 
basis of the entire watershed of the river; 
but that there Is no necessity for using an 
Improvement unit larger than a complete 
watershed, which would Include all contrib¬ 
uting sources of water and Its cui!ct to the 
sea. 
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II. COMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Congress should reaffirm the doctrine 
that the waters of navigable streams are the 
property of the people of the Slate In which 
they flow, limited by the right of the Gov¬ 
ernment to prevent any material Interference 
w'lth actual navigation, and as to Interstate 
Btreams, by the coordinate rights of the peo¬ 
ple of other States. 

2. The storage of the waters of the people 
of a State should create In the Government 
no proprietary rights to the stored water, but 
at most an obligation on the part of the 
owners to pay the Government reasonable 
compensation for storage of the water. 

Comment 

Congress recognized water rights wliir.h 
were vested under State laws and the propri¬ 
ety and the necessity of complying with State 
laws when the National Reclamation Act of 
1902 was passed. Those provisions of the 
net have never been repealed. Section fl of 
the original act denied any intention to “In¬ 
terfere wllh the laws of any State or territory 
relating to the control, appropriation, use. or 
distribution of water u.secl in irrigation, or 
any vested right acquired thereunder" and 
required the Secretary of the Interior to "pro¬ 
ceed in conformity with such laws." 

Pei'haps the Commission will recall that 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress when 
the flood-control bill was under considera¬ 
tion in the Senate the States became alarmed 
over some of the provisions In the bill be¬ 
cause it accorded no recognition to any 
rights of the States in reference to the con¬ 
struction of the many proposed flood-control 
and multiple-purpose dams, nor In the dis¬ 
position and use of the water to be stored by 
such structures. This agitation resulted in 
the calling of a conference in Chicago at¬ 
tended by the representatives of the gover¬ 
nors of approximately 40 States. Out of this 
conference grew the so-called O’Mahoney 
amendments to the flood-control bill. The 
amendments were enacted Into the law 
known as the Flood Control Act of 1944. Un¬ 
der that act no such structure planned by 
the Government can be constructed until 
the Governor of the State or a represento- 
tive of the State designated by him shall 
have had an opportunity to examine, criti¬ 
cize, and to approve or disapprove of the 
proposed project. It cannot be constructed 
over the opjiosltlon of the State unless and 
until Congress shall have had an opportu¬ 
nity to pass again on the propriety of the 
project. 

There Is another provision In the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, applicable to all of the 
so-called Western States, Ineluding the Stato 
of Texas, that the use of water for consump¬ 
tive purposes as prescribed by State laws in 
the streams thus improved has priority over 
the use of the water for navigation. 

If there is any doubt that these prin¬ 
ciples announced in the Reclamation Act of 
1902 and in the Flood Control Act of 1944 
constitute a general policy of the United 
Slates Government Congress should make 
the declaration of policy as to such matters 
definite. 

Under the Flood Control Act of 1944 the 
Secretary of the Army and his representa¬ 
tives in the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army have assumed properly, that 
the water stored at a multiple-purpose dam 
Is the property of the people of the State 
in v.'hlch the water is stored, but that rea¬ 
sonable financial arrangements should be 
made with the Government for payment of 
the cost of storing the water. We refer, of 
course, to storage space at such a dam not 
devoted primarily to flood storage. It is 
provided at the expense of the Government, 
hut conservation storage is made available 
lor use by the people of the State through 
sale or contract, In several instances the 
Corps or Engineers of the Army has made 
contracts with munlclpalltlrs under which 


the municipality pays either In a lump sum 
the cost of the part of conservation storage 
to be used by It, or makes annual payments 
designed to liquidate the capital invest¬ 
ment of the Government In the conservation 
storage capacity of the dam. In two or three 
Instances in Texas the Government has sold 
perpetual storage rights In reservoirs to 
water districts. The Army lias no water to 
sell but it can sell nil or part of its excess 
storage capacity. If this Is not the general 
policy of the United States Government It 
should bo declared as the general policy. 

And if our laws are not clear enou[':h on 
the subject to convince the officials of the 
several agencies charged with administer¬ 
ing GovTinment-owned dams and the De¬ 
partment of Justice, that the primary rights 
of the people living on the bunks of a navi¬ 
gable stream extend to the reasonable use of 
the water of the stream, a renewed declara¬ 
tion of policy on this subject should bo 
made. The Commission, doubtless, is cog¬ 
nizant of the difficulties between the Bureau 
of rteclamatlon and the residents of the 
San Joaquin Valley In California. Evidenno 
adduced In court shows that before the 
I’rlarit Dam was constructed the Bureau 
assured the people of the valley that their 
riparian and iipproprlatlve rights to water 
in the river would not bo disturbed by the 
construction of the dam and to the extent 
that those rights existed Independently of 
the dam they would bo honored and re- 
epected by the Government. After the 
dam was completed litigation was Instituted 
In which the Bureau of Reclamation, repre¬ 
sented by the Department of Justice, is In¬ 
sisting tiiat because the stream is navigable 
the Government owns paramount rights to 
the water, and that all so-called riparian 
rights existing because of the location of the 
land on the banks of the river and all so- 
called approprlatlve rights theretofore 
granted by the State of California must fall, 
although the question of navigation is not 
Involved In the proceeding. No doubt the 
Commission will feel that this situation 
should be clarified. 

May I remind you that in the President’s 
speech at Grand Coulee Dam on May 11, 
1950, In connection with his remarks on the 
proposed Columbia Valley Administration, he 
emphasized the fact that in the western part 
of the country as distinguished irom the 
needs In the East, special consideration 
should be given to private rights in the 
water of the streams. After concluding his 
comments on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
he sntd: 

"We have worked out n set of recommenda¬ 
tions for a Columbia Valley Administration 
which builds on that successful experience 
but recognized the different circumstances 
out here. Take one simple example. In 
this area, a farmer’s right to the use of 
water Is vital to his livelihood, and is pro¬ 
tected tay State laws. That Is the way it 
should be, and the Columbia Valley Adminis¬ 
tration I have recommended would have no 
power to tamper with anyone’s water rights." 

By the same token the Congress should 
make it crystal clear that no one connected 
with any branch of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment whether it be the proposed Colum¬ 
bia Valley Administration or otherwise shall 
have power to tamper with anyone's water 
rights Wo believe that this Commission 
will conclude that such doctrine is worthy 
of recommendation to the Congress. 

3. Obviously, the necessity for soil con¬ 
servation Is Inseparable from flood control 
and water conservation. 

Comment 

The United States Government is doing 
such an excellent Job In Its soil conserva¬ 
tion program operating principally through 
the Department of Agriculture, and to some 
extent through other agencies, that extended 
comment is unnecessary. The importance 
of stopping every drop of water as close as 


possible to the place where It falls Is so well 
recognized that emphasis Is superfluous. 
One reason Impelling this observation by 
Texas is that during the first hundred years 
of civilized agriculture in our State three- 
fourths of the top soil of our watersheds has 
been washed into the Gulf of Mexico. Fqj:- 
tunately this condition Is being improved 
under the organized soil conservation pro¬ 
gram, but it takes many years to restore the 
soil which 1.S carried away by a 24-hour flood. 

4. Floods do not recognize State lines, but 
our rivers in their uncontrolled and natural 
condition have never obliterated the taoun- 
clarirs ot the States. It is believed that flood 
v/aters can be stored and managed In such 
way that sovereignty oi the States will not 
he w.ashcd away in the process, 

6. A comprehensive flood control and water 
conservation program must be on the basis 
of the whole watershed of a stream. We 
believe that this can be accomplished best 
ns to an Interstate stream through employ¬ 
ment of designated agencie.s of the Govern¬ 
ment in cooperation with the officials of the 
respective States, and to the extent necessary 
to adjust equities between or among the 
States, through the service of Interstate com¬ 
pact commls.sioiierB. We do not feel that the 
employment of authorities or administrators 
having jurksdiction of areas created without 
respect to State boundaries is essential. 

Comment 

We realize that this item Is controversial. 
There are persuasive arguments In favor of 
the so-callcd regional river authority which 
would have jurisdiction over territory situ¬ 
ated in two or more States. It l.s conceivable 
that if such a project were operated by one 
man or by three men the expen.se would be 
Jcs.s and time saved by avoiding the necessity 
of consulting with the component States sit¬ 
uated within his or their jurisdiction. A fair 
answer to that argument is that a great deal 
of time and money could be saved to tax¬ 
payers of the United States by vesting com¬ 
plete powers of government in one man or 
In a three-man commission. Thus would 
be obviated the expense of a Congress, the 
delays and expense of our court systems, and 
the tremendous expense, delays, and dupli¬ 
cation of clfort in the many bureaus and 
agencies of the executive department. But 
we hold to the principle that even though 
a democracy is the most expensive form of 
government, still we arc willing to pay per- 
hap.s 25 percent more cost and put up with 
60 percent more delay in the processes of our 
Government rather than give a power of at¬ 
torney for all governmental functions to a 
single man or commission. 

When the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, the States yielded sufficient cf 
their individual prerogatives of sovereignty 
to permit the formation of the Union. There 
doesn’t seem to bo any invitation In the 
Conistltution for the Government to dissect 
the urea of the United States into segments 
comprising groups of States or parts of two 
or more States which would have authority 
or power to determine the economic life and 
substantial rights of the people of those 
particular groups of Stales or areas. 

We believe that the Congress should re¬ 
frain from an attempt to create the so-called 
regional authorities until It has been demon¬ 
strated that the objectives cannot be accom¬ 
plished satisfactorily through cooperative 
efforts of the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment and the individual States or the coor¬ 
dinated efforts of representatives of the sev¬ 
eral States which may be Involved in a given 
problem. It occurs to us that the arrange¬ 
ment now in effect as to the flood-control 
and conservation program in the Missouri 
Valley is adequate. Hero the governors of 
the several States are working with the 
representatives of departments of the United 
States Governnent on the vast program. 
The job is being done without surrender by 
the States. 
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Particular attention should be given to 
the use of Interstate compacts In working 
out problems of this kind. Texas has hnd 
great success In working through Interstate 
compact commlfisioners and feels that the 
remaining Interstate problems will be worked 
out satisfactorily through compact commis* 
Blons recently authorized. It would appear 
that little, If any, argument is needed to 
support this recommendation. 

In short, If there are to be any Federal 
regional authorities, borrowing an expression 
from a prominent Hollywood exocutlvc, Texas 
prefers to be Included out of them. 

6. In all Instances where a watershed is 
couflned wholly within, or where the con¬ 
tributing portion of the watershed is situated 
within, a single State, all water stored in any 
flood control or water conservation program 
fur such watershed, should be owned and 
uted in accordance with the laws of the 
State. 

Comvicnt 

Acting under constitutional mandate 
(1917), the Texas Legislature has created its 
several agencies, each vested with full power 
to perform all flood-control and conservation 
duties in the watershed involved. Through 
agencies of this kind the Stale is approach¬ 
ing the complete control of the Colorado 
River of Texas. It is in process of controlling 
the Brazos River, The Brazos agency is co¬ 
operating closely with the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army In its program. Much work is 
being done by other so-called districts and 
State authorities created by the legislature. 
Attention is called to this matter because 
there has been some effort by Members of 
Congress from other States to include the 
watersheds situated In the State of Texas 
in an adminlslratlon or authority which 
would bo created to regulate and conserve 
the waters of the Arkansas River Valley. A 
glance at a watershed ma]) of the State of 
Texas incorporated as exhibit No. 1 will 
show that all of the rivers in the State of 
Texas with the exception of our boundary 
rivers (interstate and international) have 
their respective sources within the boun¬ 
daries of the State and discharge their flow 
Into the Gulf of Mexico. Because our rivers 
could have no effect whatsoever upon the 
flood or conservation problems of any other 
Slate, it is Inconceivable that the Congress 
would consider seriously superimposing over 
Tcxa.s an administrative body which, among 
Its duties, would have Jurisdiction over the 
watersheds of the State. This is especially 
60 since the State is in the midst of its own 
vast program for the control of the floods 
and for the conservation of the waters in its 
several watersheds. The State’s program is 
progressing sHtlsfuctorlly. The Army which 
is effecting the Government’s flood-control 
program In Texas is working in lull harmony 
with the State agencies. It is believed that 
at the next session of the legislature, serious 
consideration will be given to vast expansion 
of the State’s water conservation program. 

Even as to our boundary rivers our inter¬ 
national and Interstate problems have either 
been solved or are well on the way to 
solution. 

The State of Texas Is affected by one Inter¬ 
national water treaty—that between the 
United States of America and the United 
Mexican States relating to the utilization of 
the waters of Colorado and Tijuana Rivers, 
and hose of the Rio Grande from Fort Quit- 
man, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
treaty was consummated and became effec¬ 
tive November 8, 1946. As a result three 
large dams are to be constructed jointly on 
the Rio Grande, one of which is expected to 
be under construction during 1950. The 
water in these dams allotted to the United 
States will be administered under Texas 
laws. 

'The State of Texas is also a party to two 
Interstate compacts—the Rio Grande com¬ 
pact, affecting the Rio Grande above Fort 
Quitman, and the Pecos River compact. 


Congress has suthorizod the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico to nego¬ 
tiate a compact on the diversion of the 
waters of the Canadian River, and the com. 
pact commission is already actively engaged 
In the formation of this compact. 

H. K. 8873 has been Introduced to Con¬ 
gress asking for the consent of Congress to 
the negotiation of a compact relating to the 
waters of the Red River by the States of 
Oklahoma. Arkansas. Louisiana, and Texas, 
and a similar resolution will be Introduced 
within the next few days affecting the waters 
of the Sablno River between the States of 
Louisiana and Texas. 

7. The Federal law should make provision 
for cash reimbursement to a State or a State 
agency which constructs a multiple purpose 
dam to the extent of the approved cost of 
that part of the structure, incurred and ef- 
fecUve for flood control, provided that the 
amount reimbursable and the State’s plan 
for the operation of the flood-contr«>l facili¬ 
ties of the structure shall have first been ap¬ 
proved by the agency of the Government 
charged with the duty of operating flood- 
control facilities in that vicinity. 

Comment 

There are and will be instances where a 
flood control and conservation agency of a 
State is planning a multiple purpose dam 
which with Blight modification could be made 
to serve a very useful objective of the Fed¬ 
eral Government in Us flood-control pro- 
gram. Thi.s in especially so if the State’s 
jjroject i.s situated upstream from other units 
proiected hy the Federal Government. In 
such instances it should be i>ossiblc to effect 
n real economy. The Federal Government 
slKUild make a contribution to the cost of 
the State’s unit to the extent that the 
Goveijunent itself would be relieved from 
providing similar capueity on the stream. 
To Illustrate the jxAnt your attention is 
directed to pending Senate bill 3432 by Sen¬ 
ators Kerr and Tmomafj of Oklahoma. This 
bill seeks to modify the Government’s gen¬ 
eral plan for improving the Arkansas River 
basin by authorizing the appropriation of 
$7,000,000 to be paid to the Grand River Dam 
Authority of the State of Oklahoma as the 
Goveriuncnt’s contribution for the flood- 
storage capacity of Markham Dam which is 
to be constructed by the State agency. We 
have in mind Blmilur instances in Texas 
Doubtless there are inatances in several othcT 
States. Why duplicate the effort of a Stiuo 
agency if a real economy can be effected hy 
the Government in contributing a part of 
the cost ol the State unit? 

8. We feel that the Reclamation Act should 
be amended In harmony with what appears 
to be its original intent, to the end that the 
legal title to a project should remain In the 
United States until it has received reim¬ 
bursement of the capital cost of the facili¬ 
ties; but that throughout the repayment 
period the equitable title to such fuclllllcs 
be vested in the landowners. The contract 
should provide that upon repayment to the 
Government its cost both the legal and 
equitable title should be vested in such 
landowners without the neceR.slly of any 
affirmative action by the Government or by 
the Congress. 

9. We feel that the Reclamation Act should 
be farther amended in harmony with the 
recommendations heretofore made to the 
Commls.slon by the Texas Water Conserva¬ 
tion Association In its presentation to the 
Commission, dated April 28, 1960. An ex¬ 
cerpt from the prc.sentatlon by the assocla- 
tlon, proposing such amendments to the 
Reclamation Act Is attached hereto as 
exhibit 2 . 

Comment 

Reclamation projects of the United States 
Government are financed by the Government 
on the assumption that during the term of 
the contract with the landowners or their 
representatives the Government will receive 


payments which will liquidate the Govern¬ 
ment’s cost of the project. We believe the 
Reclamation Act of 1902 le sufficient au¬ 
thority to Justify quit-claiming these im¬ 
provements to the people who have paid the 
bill as soon as the Government gets lt.s 
money back. The 1939 amendment to the 
Reclamation Act seemingly permits con¬ 
tracts which could extend beyond the re¬ 
payment period. At any rate, the Bureau of 
Reclamation does not appear particularly 
anxious to deed, or otherwise divest itself 
ol title to, the properties after the projects 
have been fully paid out. As to new projects 
which are under conslderation by the Con¬ 
gress designed with the pralscworthv purpewo 
of affording municipal water supply, the 
status of the title to the properties after the 
subRcrlblng municlpalitleR shall have repaid 
to the Government the full cost of the proj¬ 
ect is not clear. The Bureau of Reclamation, 
sponsoring these projects suggests that it 
should be the responsibility of Congress fifter 
the entire repayment has been made to quit¬ 
claim the interest of the Government to the 
municipalities which have paid for the 
projects. In those Instances, as well as in 
all other instiinces, we think it should be 
made crystal clear by Congress that when 
the Government has received reimburse¬ 
ment for reclamation projects (whether pri¬ 
marily for irrigation or for municipal 
storage) the title should he recognized as in 
the people or the agencies which have paid 
lor the projects. 

Without some amendment to the Reclama¬ 
tion Act we believe there will be minlnium 
use 01 the Bureau’s facilities in 'Icxas, at 
least on the major rivers. Waters stored on 
Texas rivers lor irrigation purposes (except 
the Hlo Grundc which is on international 
stream') would bo used principally in the 
extreme semthern pint of the State for rice 
culture. Because of the inherent nature of 
the crop requiring rotation of land use (2 
years in crop and 3 years fallow), there can 
be no ICO- nor 320-acre rice farms. Rice can 
be grown KucceBSiuIly only in large acreages 
and in large ownerships. So long as it is the 
principal crop the 160-acre limitation will 
prevent extouslve operations of the Bureau 
in Texas. This is so lilccwlse as to pasture 
lands which otherwise could be Irrigated 
very successfully. 

10. The Federal Power Act should be 
amended so as to remove obvloue Impedi¬ 
ments to the active cooperation by States in 
the water conservation and flood control 
program of the country. The following 
amendments are suggested: 

(a) No State, agency of a State, munici¬ 
pality or other public body should bo re¬ 
quired to obtain a license from the Federal 
Power Commission before conKtructing a dsun 
at which power will be developed unless 
there is a ilndlng by the Dcpiutmeut ol the 
Army that the structure will affect adversely 
navigation on the stream: 

(b) The provisions ol the Federal Power 
Act under which the United States Govern¬ 
ment would have the right to recapture a 
dam and other works owned by a State, a 
State agency, municipality or other public 
bfxly, after the expiration of the licenbo 
should he repealed. 

Comment 

There is probably sound reason for regulat¬ 
ing under license a power jiroject owned find 
operated by a private utility company; but 
the reason does not exist in the instance 
of a power project of a State or a State-owned 
or sponsored agency. ’This is manifestly so 
If the project is not to bo situated on Gov¬ 
ernment-owned lands. In its original con¬ 
ception the Federal Power Act (formerly the 
Water Power Act) was enacted to protect 
the interests of the United States in Instances 
Wherein private utility companies were pre¬ 
empting through special legislation valuable 
power sites on Uovernmont-owned land. 
The late President Theodore Roosevelt urged 
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the passage of legislation which would regu¬ 
late under general law the granting, In the 
future, of these valuable rights, which pre¬ 
viously had been conferred by Congress 
through special legislation without any ma¬ 
terial consideration to the Government. The 
provisions of the law as now written are ap¬ 
plicable to public bodies as well as to private 
Interests. Whore Government lands are not 
Involved it Is difficult to sec why public agen¬ 
cies should be required to take out such 
licenses. For that reason wo think that the 
provision requiring the license should Pe 
restricted to those cases only where the 
structure might be Injurious to navigation. 
In such instances the license would bo with¬ 
held until facilities to accommodate naviga¬ 
tion could be Installed. 

Certainly there is no real Justification for 
the Government to have the right to take at 
Its “net Investment” a Slate-owned project 
at the expiration of the 50-year license. 
This means In effect that the Government 
would be permitted to take over (without 
reference to it.s value) without pay a State- 
owned project, because within 60 years a 
project of this kind would ordinarily be fully 
depreciated. If the Investment is depre¬ 
ciated at 2 percent per year It will bo fully 
depreciated at the end of the 60-ycar license 
even though the project Itself niay have an¬ 
other 100 years of useful life, because it is 
the policy of owners of these projects to 
maintain the properties In good operating 
condition. 

At this time the Brazos district, mentioned 
in another part of this statement, has com¬ 
pleted all of Its plans and the financing tor 
the construction of iliree small dams at 
which hydroelectric power will be developed. 
The Federal Government Is making no con¬ 
tribution whatever to the construction of 
these units, and the district proposes to liq¬ 
uidate the entire construction cost by pledg¬ 
ing the net operating revenues of the dnma 
for a period of 30 years. It has filed a dec¬ 
laration of Intent with the Federal Power 
Commission ns required by law. While It is 
conceded that the construction of these 
units can have no practical or material effect 
on the navigability of the stream, if the 
Federal Power Commission finds that the 
construction will “affect” the navigability 
of the stream cither adversely or lavorably, 
the district cannot proceed with its construc¬ 
tion program until it applle.s for and re¬ 
ceives a license from the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission. The attorney ecnernl of Texas has 
advised the district that it cannot legally 
accept such license because of the recap¬ 
ture provisions. Under the State law any 
net profits after payment of its liidcbted- 
nesB earned by the district belongs to the 
general fund of the State of Texas. So the 
attorney general holds that the district can¬ 
not jeojiardize the State’s property to recap¬ 
ture by the Federal Government us la re¬ 
quired under the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion Act as now written. So If the Federal 
Power Commis.sion finds that it has Juris¬ 
diction over these three dams, they cannot 
be built. The power the dams would de¬ 
velop and the w^ater they would conserve will 
be lost. Also, the net earning power of the 
darns in the amount of $1,250,000 per year 
would be lo.st. Furthermore, a finding that 
the Federal Power Commission has jurisdic¬ 
tion over these three dams will likewise 
cause the Inability of the district and the 
State to construct three additional dams In 
west Texas which would doubtless be subject 
to the same ruling. For these reasons and 
because other States and public ngencies in 
the country are affected, we recommend the 
proposed amendments. 

11. We feel that, to the extent permitted 
by the Constitution, Congress in determin¬ 
ing the feasibility of a multiple-purpose dam. 
Should place greater emphasis on the value 


of water storage for industrial and municipal 
purposes. 

Comment 

Under general law, the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army, in determining the feasibility 
of a dam, is not permitted to take Into 
actual consideration the value of storage 
capacity which may later be sold to mu¬ 
nicipalities and to industries for water sup¬ 
ply. We feel that because of the recognized 
shortage and increased use of water for do¬ 
mestic. municipal, and industrial purposes 
throughout the Nation, a new emphasis 
should be placed on the value of such 
storage. 

An acre-foot of water, stored where It can 
bo used economically, will yield: In electric 
energy at 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 45 cents; 
for Irrigation use 76 cents to $1; for munici¬ 
pal use at 2 cents per thousand gallons, $6.40. 
So there Is every reason to accord a very high 
value to storage facilities which will be u.sed 
for municipal and domestic purposes. Wo 
believe the encouragement of such procedure 
Is in line with the Commission’s objectives. 
The States should be interested In working 
out financing arrangements under which 
they might purchase such storage rights at 
Government owned dams, thus asBurlng a 
needed supply for their people. Moreover, 
water thus stored would remain under the 
control of the State. It la believed that 
Texas would give Interested consideration to 
cooperating with the Government In financ¬ 
ing the cost of such storage at Government 
dams. 

Respectfully, 

George A. Knapp, 

Houston, Tex. 

R. Dean Moorhead, 

AusUn, Tex. 

Hiram Childress, 

Sweetwater, Tex. 

John Bell, 

Ctiero, Tex. 

John D. McCall, 
Chairman, Dallas, Tex. 

Exhibit 2 to Recommendations by State of 

Texas (an Excerpt From Statement Piled 

BY 'Texas Water Conservation Association 

Dated April 28, 1960) 

Amend the National Reclamation Act so 
as to— 

1. Eliminate the automatic authorization 
of projects by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Section 0 (a) of the 3939 Reclamation 
Project Act permits the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior to authorize construction of a project, 
without action by Congress, when It will pass 
certain standards of feasibility. When the 
Secretary finds that the project will pay out 
under any form of contract which he is au¬ 
thorized to make, then he can authorlzo it. 

All reclamation projects should be author¬ 
ized by the Congress with Congress fixing the 
repayment period on irrigation features, 
based on a reasonable number of years within 
the useful life of the project. The nonreim¬ 
bursable costa should he based on a reason¬ 
able number of years within the useful life 
of the project at the going cost of Govern¬ 
ment money. 

2. Eliminate the open end or service typo 
of contract permitted under section 9 (e) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939. 

Section 9 (e) of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 permits the Secretary of the 
Interior to make contracts with water users 
which would establish to the United States 
In perpetuity as a public utility In the dis¬ 
tribution of water on a rental basis. The 
term of such contracts cannot exceed 40 
years, and at the end of the term the con¬ 
tracting organization and water users therein 
would have no right to continued water ser- 
vice, and no right to renewal, or to negotiate 
a new contract except upon terms and con¬ 


ditions acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Such contracts violate and nullify the 
fundamental policy established by the Con¬ 
gress in the Federal reclamation law as¬ 
suring water user organizations contracting 
pursuant thereto, permanent water rights 
appurtenant to the land based on beneficial 
use. and providing for control by them of 
their distribution facilities. 

Section 9 (e) should be amended so as 
to permit, at the option of the water users, 
a conversion from the 9 (e) to the 9 (d) con¬ 
tract when repayment can be completed 
within a 40-ycar term. This association be¬ 
lieves that, at the option of the water users, 
this will terminate the so-called open end 
features.of the 9 (e) contracts. 

3. It should also be provided that when a 
9 (e) contract is first entered into it shall 
include the terms and conditions later to bo 
included In a 9 (d) contract, which shall have 
been determined and Included, as far as 
practicable. In the first contract entered into 
under this section 9 (e). 

4. The act should limit the renewal of 9 
(e) contracts, and unless the automatic au¬ 
thorization of projects by the Secretary of 
the Interior is eliminated, then the law 
should be amended so as to fix a definite 
period in which the reimbursable costs of a 
project must be repaid. 

5. Iilmlt the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire lands by condemna¬ 
tion or otherwise for recreational purposes 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
local taxing unit. 

6. Eliminate economic control over the 
project or the water users by the Secretary 
of the Interior by amending section 6. Rec¬ 
lamation Project Act, 1939, thus eliminating 
under this section the authority of the Sec¬ 
retary to require certain cropping practices 
as directed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. Repeal 160-ncre land-limitation provi¬ 
sions of Reclamation Act. 

The land-limitation provisions of the 
Reclamation Act were enacted primarily to 
facilitate the settlement of public lands in 
the arid areas of the Western States, and to 
prevent speculation therein. In many proj¬ 
ects under contemplation or construction by 
the Bureau of Reclamation there Is little 
public land and the larger part of the areas 
to be served consists of lands in private own¬ 
ership lor which only a supplemental water 
supply will be furnished. 

Any attempt to enforce the 160-acre land- 
limitation provisions on projects which will 
furnish a supplemental water supply to pri¬ 
vate lands having an existing economy built 
up over a period of many decades in which 
the pattern of land ownership is the result 
ol economic development created by private 
capital, enterprise, and initiative, is unjust, 
unworkable, discriminatory, and confiscatory. 

In Texas, which la not a public-land State, 
there are under irrigation more than 2,884,- 
000 acres of land developed by local districts 
and private enterprises. This includes thou¬ 
sands of acres of rice lands which cannot be 
cultivated to rice year In and year out; the 
better practice Is to farm nee 2 years and 
pasture the land 3 years. The 160-acre limi¬ 
tation is wholly unworkable In the Rico Belt. 
In other areas, like the ranching area, 180 
acres is not an economic unit. 

Exhibit 3 to Recommendations by the State 

OF Texas (an Excerpt From the Report of 

THE Irrigation Task Force (P. 18) of the 

Joint Engineers' Council) 

Develoment of the water resources of the 
United States In the best interests of all of 
Its citizens requires that no distinction be 
made between different types of projects nor 
between projects of different size. The same 
fundamentals must govern in each case and 
their application must be consii tent. 
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Those who benefit from the construction of 
a project should bear the burden of its cost 
in proportion to the benefits received, and 
there should be no dllference between the 
obligations of Immediate beneficiaries on Ir¬ 
rigation projects and the obligations of such 
beneficiaries on other projects. 

Irrespective of the purpose or function for 
which nonreimbursable expenditures are 
made or subsidies are granted by the Fed¬ 
eral Government, each should be subjected 
to the test of what is best in the national 
Interest, The test requires that the benefits 
to be derived from each such nonreimbursable 
expenditure or other subsidy should be great¬ 
er than the benefits which would accrue 
from the expenditure of a like sum for any 
other purposes or at any other location in the 
UnHod States. 

While conservation and control of the 
waters of the United States is in the national 
Interest, the construct'c i of works for such 
purposes Is not neccssavjy the 1 unction of 
the Federal Government. On the contrary, 
that which can be done by the Individual 
should be done by him, and that which re¬ 
quires collective action should be done at the 
lowest governmental level practicable. The 
Federal Government should intervene only 
when and to the extent that the collective 
action of all the people of the Nation is nec¬ 
essary to the orderly development of the 
water resources of the United States. 


Beer for Our Fi{htiii{ Men in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN 'PHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, press 
dispatches indicate that somewhere 
along the line an order has been issued 
which deprives our American fighting 
forces in Korea of beer, the safe and 
wholesome food diink. The order is one 
that disturbes me and it should be made 
one of great concern to the American 
people, for if it is not promptly rescinded 
its effect will be reflected in sharply in¬ 
creased casualty lists from the battle 
front. Everybody knows that the people 
in Korea and the Far East drink tea, not 
water, because streams, rivers and lakes 
all are dangerously polluted and the 
water is for obvious reasons unfit for 
human consumption. The oriental peo¬ 
ple are smart enough not to use water for 
drinking purposes. 

To force our American troops, espe¬ 
cially on the battle front, to drink water 
from these sources is the equivalent of an 
attack from the rear by infiltration. 
Water In Korea is deadlier than bullets. 
No amount of prophylactic precautions 
can safeguard the lives of our fighting 
men against typhus, cholera, and deadly 
dysentery in various forms, if our men 
must quench their thirst with polluted 
water. To issue beer to our fighting men 
as a health and safety measure will not 
compel all of our troops to drink it. 
Those who still prefer polluted water 
likely as not can have it, if under fire it 
Is available. But men who prefer to 
drink beer which gives energy and 
quenches thirst ought to be privileged to 
have it when in the discretion of the 


commanding general, in conformity with 
the order, the needs of the fighting men 
require the substitute. 

There is nothing sinful about a drink 
of beer, but it is the equivalent of a 
death sentence to force our fighting men 
exposed to shot and shell in the battle 
lines to drink polluted water. I surmise 
that this order steins from some narrow 
and bigoted source. If this is true some¬ 
body should be either court martialed or 
impeached. The order is not in the in¬ 
terests of the safety of our men and 
should be immediately countermanded. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
the world over since beer was first pro¬ 
duced over 6,000 years ago that beer is a 
food. Everyone knows that beer is a 
part of the daily rations of the working 
man. The average 12-ounce bottle or 
can of beer contains about 160 food cal¬ 
orics. 

Dr. Howard W. Haggard, long-time 
professor of applied physiology at Yale 
University and one of the world’s best- 
known nutrition experts, is quoted in the 
following: 

A food is a BUbBtnnce which, when eaten, 
BuppllCB the body with nourishment and with 
energy for warmth and movement. Beer 
satiBfles this definition and is in every sense 
a food. 

It has been a well-known fact to everyone 
that beer has not only served as a beverage 
for a workingman's lunch, but has. like milk, 
added many valuable nutritional elements to 
that meal. As early a« 1784 Benjamin Rush 
railed attention to the nutritional values of 
beer. He pointed out that many of the poor 
people of Great Britain had endured hard 
labor with no other food than a couple of 
pints of beer with a few pounds of bread. 

Pood is measured by its contents of nutri¬ 
tional elements e.^seiitlal to good health. 
Those are energy or fuel foods (carbohydrates 
or fats), protein, minerals, vitamins, and 
bulk. No single food supplies all these nutri¬ 
tional requirements of the body. Upon 
analyzing the nutritional values of beer, we 
find that beer compares favorably with most 
of the common foods. 

Beer is essentially an extract or broth of 
cereal grains which have been first treated 
to render their carbohydrates soluble. Beer, 
therefore, contains most of the food values 
of grain products, that is, carbohydratos, 
minerals, and some protein. 

In a pint of beer there are approximately 
as many calories as in a pint of pea soup. 
Beer contains 90.6 percent of water, but 
grapefruit, rhubarb, strawberries, asparagus, 
spinach, tomatoes, cabbage, and lettuce, to 
mention only a few other foods, contain a 
higher percentage of water. Even meat, 
such as chicken or beef, contains from 68 
to 78 percent of water, and milk contains 
88 percent. 

Proteins: Beer contains about 0.5 percent 
of protein. This is only about one-seventh of 
the protein content in milk, but milk is a 
protein food and, therefore, is rich in this 
element, but beer contains more protein than 
apples and approximately as much protein 
as oranges, rhubarb, and grapefruit, and 
slightly less than tomatoes, strawberries, and 
carrots. 

Minerals: Beer contains many of the min¬ 
erals of the grains from which it is made, 
such as phosphorus and potassium. Most 
foods have one or two minerals, but never 
all of them. 

Vitamins: Beer likewise contains the gen¬ 
eral vitamins of the grains from which it 
is made and lacks only those vitamins which 
the grains lack. Thus, beer contains ade¬ 
quate amounts of the vitamin-B complex, 


such as riboflavin, nicotinic acid, and pyri¬ 
doxin. 

Bulk: The bulk In beer Is approximately 
the same as the bulk in milk. 

Alcohol: Beer contains 3.2 to 3.7 percent 
alcohol. Beer is not unique as a food con¬ 
taining alcohol, lor raised bread often con¬ 
tains some and occasionally will contain as 
much as one-sixth as much as that in beer. 
Many puddings and other desserts contain 
very appreciable amounts of alcohol from 
the flavoring extracts added to them. 

People of all times have Instinctively 
realized the nutrient value of beer. Their 
sound instinct has now been substantiated 
by modern science in the form of chemical 
research which has proven that beer has 
been found to contain as much ul the nutri¬ 
tional values as are found in the common 
foods. This cannot be said about any other 
beverage, with the exception of milk. Beer 
is a beverage, but, like milk, it is a food. 

I have today placed a bill in the legis¬ 
lative hopper directing the Secretary of 
Defense by law to provide a daily ration 
of beer to our fighting men in Korea and 
elsewhere, whenever and wherever the 
health and welfare of our fighting men 
may require it. This applies particu¬ 
larly to Korea at the present time, but 
will be applicable wherever polluted 
water endangers the lives of our combat 
troops. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
delivered by Hon. Walter A. Lynch, of 
New York, appearing in the New York 
Times of September 8,1950: 

Text of Acceptance speech by Lynch 

Rochester, N. Y., September 7.—Following 
Is the text of today’s speech by Representa¬ 
tive V7ALTER A. Lynch, accepting nomination 
as the Democratic candidate tor Governor: 

“My hcartlelt thanks are yours lor the 
great honor you have bestowed upon me. I 
am proud to be the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of the State of New York. Proud, 
because I know that I shall follow that tra¬ 
ditionally great army of Democratic Gover¬ 
nors, Alfred E Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Herbert H. Lehman. Proud, also, be¬ 
cause,. like them, I shall be Governor of all 
the people of the State and not just a small 
segment of our citizens. 

“The time has come for us to take stock. 
In the last 8 years the State has amassed the 
greatest revenues In our history. But during 
the same period we have seen the greatest 
spending. Who profited by all this? I know 
that I didn’t, and you didn’t, either. Your 
State taxes went up. so did mine. 

“We were promised and we expected to get 
more schools, more hospitals, more social 
services. Where are they? We Just didn't 
got them from the Republicans. The large 
corporations and bankers got what they 
wanted. That is why they spend so much 
money trying to keep the Republicans in 
power. 

“Unlike the Democrats, whose feeling is 
with all the people, the Republicans repre¬ 
sent now, as always, that small privileged 
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Class which has sought, for its own advan- 
tage, to have Influence In government. It is 
the same hind of support the Republicans 
have hud In national campaigns. It was the 
same kind of vicious campaign this coalition 
of Republicans and bankers ran against our 
beloved Democratic President. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

"They failed. It was the same kind of un¬ 
holy combination of Republicans and bank¬ 
ers which had sought to unseat our great 
President Harry S. Truman 2 years ago. They 
failed again, but they still keep coming back. 
Trying the same tricks all over again. In 
their candidate for Governor these Repub¬ 
lican bankers hope yet to gain control of the 
Federal Government. They have attempted 
it twice with the same candidate, and 1952 
1» only 2 years off. The Republican Governor, 
df'nicd ambition for the Presidency before 
the 1044 and the 1948 national campaigns, 
and here we go again. 

"As for myself, I have no such ambitions. 
I am a candidate for Governor. My sole de- 
Blro is to be a governor worthy of all the peo¬ 
ple of the State. I cannot foretell the future, 
but I hojie to stay in Albany a long time. I 
shall not have a personal publicity bureau 
to help me to higher national office. 

"But I will attend to State business and 
only that: It Is a full-time Job and you’ll 
find me at It full time. That’s what A1 Smith 
did, that’s what Roosevelt did, that’s what 
Lehman did. And ITl be following in their 
footsteps. 

"It Is about time we had a Governor who 
thought of his office as a place ol work for 
the people of the Slate and not as a personal 
ctepplngstonc. And you are going to have 
such H man In me. 

"They tell me that the Republican candi¬ 
date Is going to run his cfunpaign on iiu- 
tioirnl issues, not on State issues. Is ho 
afraid to lace the questions the people arc 
asking about 8 years of inefficiency in Albany'? 
Is It because he cannot account ft)r such 
things as tlie disappearance of the $700,000,- 
000 postwar recoiistmclion lund, or give 
straightforward answers to why there aren’t 
enough schools for our chlldieii or public 
housing for our veterans or hospit.als for our 
sick? I intend to talk about these things 
during my campaign. The people ol New 
York State want sonielhing done about these 
tilings that affect them so vitally. 

"If this were a national campaign, na¬ 
tional i.ssues would have their proper place. 
I discussed them when I ran lor Congress 
every 2 years. And after many years In 
Waslilngton I know that our national Dem¬ 
ocratic adniinifitration under President 
Truman has been etjurageous, forceful, and 
progressive both in its dome.stlc policies and 
in our relations with the rest of the world. 
7’he United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Pact, tlie Mar.shaJl plan, point 4, and the 
otlier programs have all been the result of 
our national admlni.stration’.s planning. 
And I have had a part In their enactment. 
President Truman needs no defense. 

"The only effect of the Republicans talk¬ 
ing about Fedi‘ral Issues and not Stale issues 
is to break up the present unity of Ameri¬ 
cans in our fie,lit aiuvlnst world communism. 
It is purely polities; that can only help the 
enemy. Let us remain united as a Nation 
and confine ourselves in this State election 
to the issues at hand. 

"The people of this State have caught on 
to slick slogans, 'local home rule’ with man¬ 
datory education expense items is Just a 
phrase. But that’s the kind of home rule 
with w^hich this administration has been 
saddling the peojile. 

“The people have caught on to promises 
on a cash-paid Thru way in 1947, only to find 
no cash in 1960. If you want that road now, 
you’ll have to get It by a bond Issue plus 
Federal aid. The people have caught on to 
promises of thousands of additional beds in 
mental institutions only to find less than 200 
more provided. TJie people have caught on 


to claims of economy and reduced budgets. 
They are wiser today than they were 4 
years ago. They will be wiser as the cam¬ 
paign goes on. 

"Let me tell you this: I am known well by 
the people of the district I represent in Con¬ 
gress. They know of my devotion to work 
and to them. They have seen me in action 
In that great borough of the Bronx and they 
know all of my accomplishments In Con¬ 
gress. I don’t have to tell them. And be¬ 
fore this campaign is over, I will be known 
as well by all the people of the State. And 
don’t forget that. I am going to tell all the 
people of our State what is wrong with this 
Republican administration and what I am 
going to do about it as governor. 

"I will SCO, and meet, and talk with the 
farmer, the businessman, the housewlle, and 
the workingman from Niagara Falls to Mon- 
tauk Point. They can then Judge for them¬ 
selves whether they want a man in Albany 
who believes In the things in which they be¬ 
lieve. 

"I accept the nomination with sober respect 
for what is expected of a candidate for gov¬ 
ernor. I am mindful of the responsibllltleB 
entailed In the office of the chief executive 
of this great State. I have never been awed 
by responsibilities. And my record attests 
to the fact that I have shouldered them well. 
I do not Intend to change my ways as Gov¬ 
ernor. 

"With divine guidance and your help, the 
people ol the State will have a good Demo¬ 
cratic administration, come the first of next 
year." 


Land Reforms by the Republic Would 
Rob Communists of Their Biggest Point 
in the Philippines 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
tried to understand why communism is 
embraced by people without knowing 
much about it. The trouble now in the 
Philippine Islands where a great many 
are flocking to communism can be ex¬ 
plained by looking into their feudal land 
system. A careful examination will in¬ 
dicate that the land question is back of 
this Soviet movement. People who are 
landless, hungry, and destitute will fol¬ 
low any movement that insures them 
life. 

Ramond R. Ravanzo, civil engineer, 
Republic of Philippines, explained the 
trouble there in the following statement 
recently publi-slied: 

Present communistic unrest in the Philip¬ 
pines stems from conditions which had their 
beginning during the Spanish control of the 
iBlaiids. Largo lund grants were given Indi¬ 
viduals who were In the favor of the govern- 
ment and are still held by descendants of 
those people. The church also holds largo 
areas of agricultural lands. In many in- 
Btances the population of several villages and 
the surrounding agricultural lands are ten¬ 
ants of rich landowners or the church. The 
people were not allowed to migrate freely 
over the islands and are now too poor to do 
BO. Private holdings of small landowners 
which were once adequate for the support of 
the family have been so divided by inher¬ 
itance that It is no longer possible for indi¬ 
vidual landowners to make a living on their 


email tracts, and they must seek other em¬ 
ployment in order to exist, Wsges for com¬ 
mon labor range from about 87 cents to $1.25 
per day. Since commodities which they 
must buy come principally from the United 
States and must be purchased at prices com¬ 
parable to, or higher than, our present in¬ 
flated level, it is understandable under such 
conditions that the Communist doctrines are 
being accepted by some of these people. 

It is apparent now that if Chiang Kai- 
shek had instituted land reforms in 
China, and not left that for the Commu¬ 
nists to do, he would now be presiding 
over China instead of being chased out of 
the country. 


Lawrenceville Tobacco Festival 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker. I had the 
pleasure last week of attending the to¬ 
bacco festival at Lawrenccville, in the 
county of Brunswick, State of Virginia. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I herewith insert an address I made on 
that occasion: 

Lawrencevillk Tobacco Fe.stival 

It is a great privilege to be here today 
among niy friends of BruiiBwiek County. I 
am highly honored to participate in the cele¬ 
bration of your tobacco 1 estival, and to share 
this platform with the charming and beau¬ 
tiful ladies from whom will be chosen the 
tobacco princess. You were most generous 
in extending me the Invitation to be with 
you at thl.s time. 

I would like to say a few words about the 
part that tobacco ha.s played in the develop¬ 
ment of sovith-slde Virginia. It is impossi¬ 
ble here to fully cover the complete story of 
tobacco In our great Commonwealth. But 
a few brief statements may serve to remind 
U8 of tlie importance of tobacco to our fore¬ 
fathers, and to those of us who are forluiiate 
enough to live here today. 

We are proud of the fact that tobacco was 
first succe.ssfully cultivated in North America 
at Jamestown In the year 1612. The early 
years of the colony had been marked by very 
troublous times. Disease and the failure of 
lood crops had taken their toll. The very 
life of the seltlement was at stake. There 
was no cash crop upf)n which the colonists 
could depend lor export to the mother coun¬ 
try in exchange for the manufactured prod¬ 
ucts they so urgently required. It was 
John Rolle who first recognized the need for 
a staple crop—easily grown and sold abroad. 
I’obacco filled that need, and virtually guar¬ 
anteed the permanence of the colony Unit 
was later to become the Commonwealth ol 
Virginia. 

Prom the early beginnings in Virginia, to¬ 
bacco production increased rapidly to meet 
the ever-increasing Euroyiean demand. For 
many years It was about the only commodity 
that could be sold abroad to purchase manu¬ 
factured articles which colonists were not 
able to produce themselves. In 1615, about 
2,300 pounds were shipped from the colony 
to London. In 1622, the total was 600.000 
pounds; by 1640 the total shipped from Vir¬ 
ginia reached 1,500,000 pounds. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, the colonies of 
Virginia and Maryland together were sending 
about 35,000.000 pounds abroad each year, 
about two-thirds of which was from Virginia-* 
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Tobacco was not only Important to the 
export trade of Virginia during those early 
j'ears. It was the medium of exchange for our 
cfomestic economy. Tobacco was money. 
Debts were contracted In terms of tobacco. 
Ministers, merchants, lawyers, physiclnns, all 
v/tre pnld tor their goods and services with 
tobacco. According to historlnns, when a 
shipload of brides-to-be arrived In the colony 
ill 1019, widowers and bachelors paid for their 
])iiSEj’ge with tobacco. In order to marry one 
of these ladies, the gentlenuiu had to icdeem 
her with 120 pound? of leaf. 

As tobacco production lncrcna«'d to meet 
the greater demand from abroad, problems 
.some of v/hlch are similar to tlioee we are 
currently confronted with beset the grower. 
The history of the first century of tobacco 
production in Virginia Is replete with peri¬ 
ods of overproduction, dl.^^aftrously low 
prices, poor-quality production, and foreign 
competition. It is interesting to note in 
passing that the attempted solutions to the^-e 
difficulties were quite Biinllar to those we 
Iiuve used - -much more successfully- - In re¬ 
cent years. 

In 1619, more than 300 years ago. the Vir¬ 
ginia Assembly provided for the establish¬ 
ment of an inspection system designed to 
eliminate tobacco of poor quality Irom the 
market. Inspectors wTre required to burn 
tobacco of inferior quality. This didn’t work 
out too well apparently, although inspection 
laws were on the books off and on through¬ 
out the lOOO’B. 

High prices in the very early days rerailtcd 
in a sharp increase in production. As a con¬ 
sequence. surpluses and low prices immedi¬ 
ately followed. Under these circumstances 
production controls were resorted to. and 
with the help of these, and the weather, the 
surplus was reduced and some increases In 
prices were noted. This cycle was repeated 
a number of times. (Compare and contrast 
problems and solutions during the colonial 
period with current decade.) Some of the 
production controls are very interesting to 
look back upon. One was a limitation upon 
the number of plants that could be grown 
by a family; another upon the number of 
leaves that could be harvested from each 
plant; still another was a complete prohibi¬ 
tion on planting during the year 1666. 
Along with the efforts to limit production 
various price-fixing measures were attempted 
in order to assure growers a reasonable re¬ 
turn. History tails to record whether all 
these ventures were entirely successful. In 
any event, production and exports continued 
upward, and tobacco continued to be the 
chief article of commerce. 

During the pre-Revolutionary period, to¬ 
bacco was closely linked with political, fiscal, 
and commercial developments in England— 
which was then, as now, the major foreign 
market for tobacco exports. Tobacco growers 
fought vigorously the English navigation 
laws designed to direct all trade in tobacco 
to England, where merchants could and did 
pay less for the leaf than those In other 
countries; they protested the high excise 
taxes upon imports of leaf; the welfare of 
tobacco growers wa.? closely Involved with 
British politics. But In general, through¬ 
out the period, the British market provided 
Virginian tobacco growers with a virtually 
guaranteed outlet at fair prices. 

So much for the early history of tobacco In 
Virginia. Much progress has been made over 
the past 300 years. We have come a long 
way from the year 1612 when John RoUe 
first planted tobacco successfully, and Wflua 
able to harvest a few hundred pounds. The 
road has been a long one—at times very 
clifflcult—but tobacco has been throughout 
our history one of our most important agri¬ 
cultural commodities, one of the mainstays 
of our economic life. 

This year-^1960—should be one of the most 
prosperous years In history for our tobacco 
lt»rmers. (In making this statement I am 
lully aware of the difficulties being experi¬ 


enced by producers of the dark types of 
tobacco.) Adbordlng to the latest crop re¬ 
port released by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the farmers of Virginia 
have produced nearly 160,000.000 pounds of 
tobacco. I am including all kinds of tobacco 
in the figure—^flue-cured, flrc-cured, burlcy 
and sun-cured. 

Wc know something about 1960 prices for 
flue-cured tobacco. For the belts to the 
south of us, prices so far this season have 
been pveragnig belter than 10 percent above 
full parity prirrs. If prices Ijold up-and 
I see no re;ison why they shouidti’t the 
flue-cured tobacco grower!^ of this 
should receive about $62,000,000 from the sale 
of their 1950 crop. If we add probable re¬ 
turn.? to other growers—from sales of 
cured, hurley and sun-cured, the total should 
be in the neighborhood of $77,000,000. 

This will mean one of the highest returns 
In history to tiie tobacco grower of Vircinia. 
It will keep tobacco in It.? rightful po.sltlnn 
a:: one of Virginia’s most usetul and profit¬ 
able errps. It will mean good income.?, not 
only to the tobacco farmer who labors long 
and hard to produce It. but also to the mer¬ 
chant, the dt’CtoT, the .sflles clerk, the school 
teacher, the insuroncc man. Good prices to 
the tohaco grower will help to assure jobs mid 
good Income to nil of u.s. 

Although other agriailtural commodities— 
livestock, grain, poultry, peanuts, iruita, and 
vegetables—have been lmi»ortaiit cro;3s to 
onr farmers, tobacco still plnys an outstand¬ 
ing rolo In the total economy of Virginia. 
In fact, In recent yeara. the position of to¬ 
bacco as a producer of farm Income has be¬ 
come relatively more Important. Just a few 
figtires to prove my point. During the years 
1925'29 the gros.? value of tobacco produced 
in Virginia was equal to about one-fourth of 
the State's Income from farm crops, During 
1945 49 tobacco’s share rose to better than 
one-third. When wo Include the value of 
livestock, dairy products, and poultry—all 
the produce of our farms—one dollar out of 
every six received by our farmers during 
1945-49 was represented by tobacco. 

Now let’s look lor a minute at the impor¬ 
tance of tobacco to Lawrencevllle and Bruns¬ 
wick County. According to publlthed cen¬ 
sus records, in 1029 the gross value of all 
farm products sold in Brunswick County 
amounted to $2,000,000. The value of tu- 
bncco produced here was slightly less than 
$900,000—representing approximately 45 per¬ 
cent of the total cash farm Income. By 1945, 
hov’ever, the value of tobacco grown here 
In this covinty was more than $3,000,000, or 
76 percent of the county’s cash receipt b from 
the sales of farm products. It probably will 
account for at least as high a share this 
year. 

Our farmer.? here in Brunswick County 
have a good crop of leaf tobacco. About 
8,000,000 pounds will be marketed, and grow¬ 
ers should realize a total of about $4,400,000. 
I am including both fluc-cured and firc- 
currd. The good prices you are going to re¬ 
ceive lor your tobacco mean much to every¬ 
one in Lawrenccvillc and to your neighbors 
in other parts of the county. For when the 
farmer prosper.? we all share In that pr(js- 
perity. We have come a long way from the 
depression years of the early thirties when 
tobacco was bringing 6 to 8 cents a pound. 
For the crop of 1932 the total value of to¬ 
bacco produced In all Virginia brought farm¬ 
ers only B little more than the 1050 crop will 
bring to the farmers of this single county of 
Brunswick. It sounds unbelievable, but rec¬ 
ords will bear me out. 

What has brought about such a change? 
Why will this year’s crop mean so much in 
the way of good Incomes to farmers and oth¬ 
ers of us not only In Brunswick Oouniy, but 
throughout the tobacco land of the South? 

You farmers, through your own efforts, 
have been largely Instrumental In bringing 
about this great improvement. You have 
cooperated with each other and with your 
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Government in a tobacco program that as¬ 
sures a reasonable return for labor expended 
in planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
marketing your crop. “Tools” have been 
provided for the operation of the program. 
The ''tools,” consisting of Inspection, loans, 
and marketing quotas, are affective only 
when applied together. You have recr.g- 
nlzed the necessity for this lnu*rdcnend- 
encf'. You farmers are to be congratulated 
for having accepted your respouElble roles 
in the promotion and operation of the to¬ 
bacco programs. These programs, peiiuivis, 
have their .shortcomings. But when we 
think back to the 103O’s we recognize that 
our efforts along these Hues have paid big 
dividends, 

Wc can readily understand, when we re¬ 
view the economic siluaiion, how Important 
tobacco ip to all of the people of Virginia. 
It will taenclit the farmers in 19,)0 by pay¬ 
ing them approximately $77,000,000. The 
income from payrolls and snlarie.s of the f?m- 
ployee? of tho various Induetrlcs that proc- 
vRFi the tobacco amounted to approximately 
$60,600,000 In 1949 These same Industrieg 
^pent almost $577,300,000 In 1049 for ma¬ 
terials utilized and the services expended in 
the manufacturing process of transforming 
the raw tobnern Into the v.irlous products 
that wc buy at the corner store. Tills proc¬ 
ess yields the most valuable commodity of 
the entire State, for the value of the output 
the tohacco-manufacturlng industry in 
Virginia for 1949 was $637,800,000. 

Thus, wo ran see how very Important the 
cultivation unci manufacturing of tobacco is 
to the economy of Virginia. It benefits the 
1 armors by paying them about $77 million 
for their efforlB; It serves to the advantage 
of the men and women who work in the 
lactorles processing the tobacco to the tune 
of another $G0 million in the form of wages 
and snlarien; it serves the manufacturer of 
the tobacco products by nccountliig for about 
$037,800,000 in sales of the output. 

In addition to the above, tobacco Is the 
largest revenue-producing commodity to the 
auvernment by way of taxes than any com¬ 
modity in existence. 

I am also proud of the splendid tobacco 
market that you have here in Lawrencevllle, 
it being the only market to increase its sales 
last year over tho prevlou.? year and tied for 
the best price average in the belt. 

In clofilug, I wish to express iny pleasure 
in being hero with you. It has been an 
honor to be a subject of your beautitul to¬ 
bacco princess. It has been a privilege to 
say a few words about tobacco, which for 
more than 300 years has played an important 
part In shaping the destiny ol uur Common¬ 
wealth. I hope that. In tho years to corno, 
tobacco will continue Its important role In 
providing the good things of life for the 
people of Virginia. 


Society of American Foresters Celebrates 
50 Years of Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 

OF VIROtNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr, ABBIIT’. Mr. Speaker, in De¬ 
cember X960, the Society of American 
Foresters will celebrate 60 years of out¬ 
standing service to the American peo¬ 
ple. Forestry represents one of the 
greatest industries that this country has. 
It is one of the great natural resources 
that the American people possess and 
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the Society of American Foresters is do¬ 
ing much to foster the proper develop¬ 
ment and management of this great 
American resource. 

The Seaboard Airline Railroad Co.*s 
Industrial department prepared an arti¬ 
cle dealing with the Society of American 
Foresters which was published in the 
Forestry Bulletin No. 22. The original 
article dealt with the growth of the so¬ 
ciety in both the Appalachian and South¬ 
eastern sections. This article was so 
well received that a revision has been 
prepared for the Nation at large and, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I herewith insert a copy of the 
revised article which I know will be of 
great value to those of us who are inter¬ 
ested in forestry: 

Society of American Foresters Celebrates 

60 Ye\rs of Service—Golden Anniversary 

Meeting To Be December 13-16, 1960 

Colcbrttting Its golden anniversary this 
year, the Society of American P'oresters has 
shown a growth In membership and liilluenco 
comparable to the growth of Interest and 
activity In the development and management 
of the Amerioan forest resource. The society 
and its growth, moreover, has been the cause 
of the present acceptance of the economic 
soundness of scientific forestry, rather than 
its result. 

Through the society's 60 years of .service 
to the prolesaion. Its members linve been 
studying and developing forestry knowledge 
applicable to the diverse timber stands and 
the rapidly changing economy of this coun¬ 
try. European forestry knowledge, although 
forming a background for departure by 
American foresters, was found Inapplicable 
to New World conditions unless con.sidcrubly 
altered and Improved. Thus members of 
the society, working as officers and sclentLsts 
In Federal. State, or private employ, pio¬ 
neered new methods of forest Are prevention 
and control, new methods of handling tim¬ 
ber stands lor ma.xlmum productivity of tim¬ 
ber, and the management of related re- 
source.s such as wildlife, soil and water, and 
recreational op]xirtiiiiitlrs. 

Today their knowledge and methocls are 
being put to work by both public and private 
landownens. But still the search lor new 
knowledge and better methods goes on, at¬ 
tempting to keep pace with the economic 
and social demands which bring Increasing 
pressure against the forest re.source. 

During the first quarter of this century 
profes.slonal forestry expanded from near 
nonexistence to the point In 193.6 when over 
1,000 lorestors were members ot the Society. 
The second ClUarter-eentury saw a .sixfold 
lncrca.se as total society membership reached 
C.aoo on August 1, 1900. The most phenom- 
eniil growth has been during the past 16 
year.s, hovrover, when member.ship in the 
piufessional lorestry organization more than 
doubled. Slgnlflcfintly, this growth I.s closely 
related to the increased adoption of good 
forcstrv programs by owners of forest lands. 

Membersliip in tiie society is made up of 
citizens of the United States and Canada 
and Is restricted to persons who are pro¬ 
fessionally trained In forestry, those who 
have forestry experience equivalent to pro- 
fes.sioiial training, and those In related fields 
who have made outstanding contributions to 
forestry. 

As a professional group, the society estab- 
lishe.s and maintains the standards of for- 
e.'stry, provides a medium of exchange of pro¬ 
fessional thought, and promotes the science 
and practice of forestry. The members of 
the socioty’s 21 regional sections, with their 
6U chapters, meet periodically in tliose In¬ 
terests. Likewise, the society holds an au- 
iiual meeting which Is attended by members 
from all parts of the United State.s and 
Canada. The golden anniversary meeting 


of the Society of American Foresters will 
be held In Washington, D. C., on December 
13 to 16. 1960. 

The Journal of Forestry, official publica¬ 
tion of the society. Is the only professional 
publication In this country devoted entirely 
to the science and application of forestry. 
As such. It provides each month accurate 
Information on new developments in all 
phases of forestry, and Is widely used, not 
only by foresters, but by students and land 
managers. 

As a means of promoting and developing 
the highest type of professional training for 
foresters, the society regularly examines the 
schools giving courses loading to a degree in 
forestry and has established an accrediting 
system. Schools accredited by the society 
arc considered as having been given a stamp 
of professional approval. 

Because of the many fields of American 
life to which the prolesslonal forester has 
been able to make contributions, there exists 
among foresters, as among other prolesslonal 
people, areas of specialization. For this rea¬ 
son, tlr' society has found it desirable to 
c.stabllsh subject-matter divisions In addi¬ 
tion to Its 21 regional sections. These divi¬ 
sions, w'lilch include education, silviculture, 
forest products, public relations, private lor- 
esiry, forest economics, lorest recreation, 
range management, forest-wildlife manage¬ 
ment, and watershed management, serve to 
bring together for exchange of knowledge the 
various specialists among foresters them¬ 
selves. Through the formation of the divi¬ 
sions. the society has been able to increase 
the deveVjpnient and dissemination of for¬ 
estry knowledge and methods. 

Much nl the work toward the objectives of 
the society Is accomplished by a number of 
standing committees, including committees 
on civil service, lorestry terminology, tree 
nomenclature, community forests, policies 
and objectives, international reiatlDiis, 
othlCR, and grade standardization ot fore.st 
planting stock. In addition, representatives 
of the .society serve for the society on vuriou.s 
iintlonul and regional committees with other 
scientific organizntlous. 

The Impact of the work of the society Is 
felt, although not always recognized, 
throughout the country, indeed, throughout 
the world. Although the society ha.s Us 
headquarters In the Mills Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., its leadership stems from every 
Btnte ill the country. Elected officers include 
a president and council of 10 outstanding 
foresters chosen by the membpr.ship at large, 
in ndclltion to the elected officers of the 21 
regional sections and 10 hubject-matter di¬ 
visions. Members of the society cun be given 
considerable credit for the sound economic 
principles of lorest management whlcli are 
contributing In an Increasing degree to the 
public welfare. You will meet the society 
member not only In the woods, but at the 
luncheon club, the civic association, the 
church, and the school; and If at that mo¬ 
ment he happens not to be wearing the 
society's emblem pin, you’ll be able to recog¬ 
nize him anyway by his sincere enthusiasm 
for the accomplishmeuts of forestry and the 
possibilities for still greater accomplish¬ 
ments in the future. 


Who Did Make American Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on a previous occasion a little more 


than 3 months ago I directed attention 
to the column entitled ‘‘Pertinent Com¬ 
ment,” which is written by Mr. Frank 
Saylor, editor of the Labor Herald. This 
outstanding labor newspaper is published 
weekly in Wilmington, Del. 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, I said that 
Editor Saylor “expresses his views with 
thoroughgoing honesty, independence, 
and patriotism,” and that “his incisive 
appraisals of matters of public interest 
are thought-provoking and merit the 
earnest attention and consideration of all 
of us.” 

I now reiterate those statements about 
Mr. Saylor and the Labor Herald, and as 
a further substantiation of those remarks 
I include in this statement a portion of 
Mr. Saylor’s “Pertinent Comment” col¬ 
umn from the issue of September 9,1950. 
This column, you will note, deals with 
the refasal of American stevedores to 
unload a shipment of canned Russian 
crab meat brought in aboard a British 
liner and the President’s criticism of the 
stevedores for their action. 

Mr. Saylor’s column follows, and I urge 
again that it be read most carefully: 
Pertinent Comment on Matters of Local 
AND National Interest 
(By Prank Saylor) 

When President Truman, critical of the 
refusal of Now York longshoremen to unload 
80 tons of canned Russian crab meat brought 
In by a Brlttsh liner, declared that American 
foreign ]30licy was not made by the steve¬ 
dores, the stevedores cume right buck with 
the question of who did make American lor- 
eign policy? 

The question, we believe, is quite perti¬ 
nent. Who does make ioreign policy? Who 
decides, after expensive backing of National¬ 
ist China, to withdraw and leave It us a 
clear field for ruthless Red expansion'? Who 
would have surrendered Korea and mini¬ 
mized the Importance of Formosa In the 
military scheme of things? We dislike to 
bring the thought in again but how about 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam? Did the For¬ 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate or 
Congress have anything lo do with these 
rommlLments of the gravest Import, or, for 
that matter, with what happened and now 
goes on alterward? 

It I.s established union policy not to han¬ 
dle .struck work or nonunion materials. From 
time Immemorial union members have acted 
In accord with that policy without interler- 
ence from the Government. It has long been 
common knowledge that Russian slave labor 
has been processing ernb meat and furs which 
the Soviet Union barters with England In 
a trade deal. Despite this foreknowledge 
nothing was done about preventing the en¬ 
trance of slave-produced crab meat Into this 
country. That waited upon the direct action 
of the longshoremen. 

The charges of slave labor within the So¬ 
viet domain, made time and again by repre¬ 
sentatives of organized labor, have never been 
denied, not to mention refuted. The charges 
thexeloro are tacitly admitted. 

If the Government does not step in when 
unionists refuse to handle struck work why 
should they cavil at the refusal of the New 
York stevedores to handle the product of real 
slave labor? 

In the 1930 Tariff Act It Is provided that: 
"All goods, wares, articles, and other mer¬ 
chandise mined, produced, or manufactured 
wholly or in part In any foreign country by 
convict labor or/and forced labor or/and in¬ 
dentured labor under penal sanctions shall 
not be entitled to entry at any of the ports 
of the United States, and the importation 
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thereof la hereby prohibited.” Doesn't that 
mean anything? 

There Is local and sectional Interest In the 
attempt to Import Red crab meat Into the 
salty waters of the blue-clawed crab, the 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 

Red crab meat has been coming into, of all 
places, Baltimore, where every day during 
the season is a crab feast, but we doubt 
whether the natives will go for it unless It is 
In a crab cake or salad. Lovers of crab meat 
who go for them steamed and enjoy the 
cleaning, won’t do any trafficking with the 
Reds. 

One shipment was landed several weeks 
ago, but after that a second cargo of 2,000 
cases was not unloaded and went back to 
Britain. Again stevedores determined for¬ 
eign policy. 

We do not doubt that once unloaded there 
would be a market for the slave-produced 
crab meat, especially If It were to be priced 
accordingly. Locally crab meat costs over a 
dollar a pound and If It could be had for less, 
there would be plenty of buyers. 

It Is unfortunate that conditions are 
strained by the Iron curtain between Russia 
and the world, that we and they cannot 
live In peaceful accord, the free labor of 
Russia producing crabs and furs In exchange 
lor tho product of the free labor of America. 
The Soviet ruling classes have decided this 
Is not to be and the stevedores are answering 
them in the only language they will listen 
to. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
matter of imports from Russia, I want 
to state again, as I have on other occa¬ 
sions, that our policy of foreign trade 
with Russia and satellite nations needs 
a complete review and realistic action. 
In addition, our present policy of ship¬ 
ments to Russia and other iron-curtain 
nations and recipients of EGA funds also 
needs immediate clarification and revi¬ 
sion. 

We all know now that within the past 
few months a substantial amount of 
molybdenum, which is used for harden¬ 
ing steel, was shipped from the United 
States to Great Britain under a Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce license and then im¬ 
mediately transsliipped to Russia. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, was this permitted, and 
what assurance do we have that it will 
not reoccur? 

In testimony submitted only last week 
to a subcommittee of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, it was stated that western Euro¬ 
pean nations who are now receiving eco¬ 
nomic and military aid from the United 
States shipped more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of goods to Russia and her satel¬ 
lites last year. This included in excess 
of $100,000,000 in war goods, such es 
machine tools, ball bearings, barbed wire, 
and brass, which were sent to Russia and 
her satellites from Great Britain. This 
testimony also stated that shipments to 
iron-curtain nations last year from Bel¬ 
gium, Prance, and Luxembourg included 
various metals, railway rolling stock, 
chemical products, explosives, and rub¬ 
ber. Again the questions are. Why is 
this permitted, and what steps are being 
taken to prevent a continuation of this 
policy? 

Referring again to our own country, 
we find, for example, that Communist 
China received $50,000,000 through ex¬ 
ports to this country in only the first 
5 months of this year. Furthermore. 


during the first quarter of this year the 
United States continued to ship to Red 
China such war potentials as petroleum 
products, steel, and electrical machin¬ 
ery. Mr. Speaker, the American people 
want to know why. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears 
that when the President criticized the 
stevedores and declared that they do not 
make American foreign policy, the steve¬ 
dores were speaking not only for them¬ 
selves but for the American people at 
large when they came back with the 
question, ^‘Who did make American for¬ 
eign policy?** 


What Made America Great 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OP FLOaiDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Mr. Walter L. Hays, president of the 
American Fire k Casualty Co., and presi¬ 
dent of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce, at the commencement exer¬ 
cises of John B. Stetson University, De¬ 
land, Fla., on August 18, 1950: 

What Made Ameiuca Great 

President EdmundR. distinguished guests, 
candidates, ladles and gentlemen: 

It Is a privilege to be with you and 1 want 
to congratulate you on having Ollio Edmunds 
as your president. He is one of the best- 
loved men In Florida. It is good to see busi¬ 
nessmen become lenders In education; It Is 
good to have business Ideas and educational 
theories Intermingled. 

This Is an era of security. Security can be 
something desirable—and can be something 
harmful. The way I am thinking now, so- 
called security Is doing this Nation damage; 
damage which may never be completely re¬ 
paired, and security fthls alleged security) 
Is giving us as Individuals a great sctbock. 

The dictators of all time promised security. 
The dictators of our time—Stalin, Mussolini, 
and Hitler—promised security In return for 
support. What the people received was slav¬ 
ery and Imprisonment. 

Three hundred thirty years ago, the Pil¬ 
grims landed on this continent seeking free¬ 
dom, seeking opportunities. Since the birth 
of the United States of America In 1776 to 
1933, this country skyrocketed In Industry, In 
education—In every kind of development. 
No other country has ever equaled this 
record. Our foundation was based on com¬ 
petition, on free enterprise, on opportunities, 
and not security. The people had the op¬ 
portunity to provide their own security. 

Beginning with the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion, people In this country, like those of 
other countries In the past, were promised 
security, and this trend is still being carried 
oxa. For this alleged security we have given 
up a certain amount of freedom, and there 
has been a lessening of opportunities. 

This scheme of security offered by the Gov¬ 
ernment goes BO far as to give a certain 
amount of '‘security from competition,’* 
which Is contrary to the principles which 
made this country different and made this 
country great. ThIb security from compe¬ 
tition is brought about by Government and 
bureaucratic regulations. 
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If, In the past, we had had our present-day 
Government, as it operates today, there 
would be no General Electric, General Motors, 
Standard 0x1. or any of the many great con- 
certis which mean so much to our dally 
lives. We would not be able to buy an elec¬ 
tric refrigerator for a modest figure. In¬ 
stead, we would probably be like the people In 
many other countries today—no refrigera¬ 
tion. If we had any at all. It would prob¬ 
ably still be the old-fashioned Ice box. There 
would be no opportunity to buy a radio lor 
$25 or $30. If the great oil companies had 
not been developed In the past, you would 
not be able to drive a car today unless you 
were a millionaire. 

Tho first thing which made cars posRlble 
was the development of the great oil com¬ 
panies, making gas obtainable at a reason¬ 
able price. Gas is still a problem In coun¬ 
tries which do not produce oil, 'The big 
motor companies have automobiles on a pro¬ 
duction basis where we have the finest piece 
of machinery possible within the reach of a 
great part of our population. 

None of these concerns could start out 
the way they found It necessary to start and 
develop under present-day Government. If 
wo had had today’s Government from tho 
beginning, we would have none of the lux¬ 
uries which we enjoy today, unless we paid a 
price many times the present cost. You 
might say that these firms are making lots of 
money. This may bo true, but new ones are 
not starting. Those which tried under pres¬ 
ent-day regulations have fallen by the way¬ 
side. 

In 1918 I had a 1910 two-lunger Maxwell. 
No top, no windshield, no self-starter. With 
a good tall wind I could get up to 26 miles 
an hour. If there had been no competition 
In the automobile bUvSlness, probably we 
would still be driving a car Blmllar to this 
and be paying around $3,000 for it. 

'Tlrere is much being said about security 
these days. There is not enough being said 
about opportunity. There Is too much stress 
being placed on security by the heads of our 
Government. They are offering an alleged 
security with our own money—and depriv¬ 
ing us of freedom and opportunity. 

This country wasn’t built on security. It 
was built on opportunity—and our progress 
In the future, If we make progress, will be on 
our opportunities. If we accept security we 
will stagnate and deteriorate. 

In a recent speech. General Elsenhower 
decried and ridiculed the idea that the most 
Important thing In life is security. He aptly 
emphasized that prisons provide absolute 
security: food, shelter, clothes 

We may become modern, but if we con¬ 
sider free enterprise and comjxotUion old 
fashioned and to.qs them aside, wt* are tent¬ 
ing out the very foundation of this Nation. 

In our educational program, we should em¬ 
phasize the advantage of the development 
of free enterprl.se—of the Amerlc.an way of 
life as wc once knew It—not the one we arc 
drifting toward. We should take buslne.'^a 
out of Federal. State, and local Goverximent. 
As I have said before, our great Industries 
were bxxllt on free enterprise and free com¬ 
petition—and that Is whnt makes this coun¬ 
try the greatest country of the world lii 
which to live. Our free-entcrprlsc system la 
on© of the main things which helped us to 
win the last war, because we outproduced 
our enemies. Tlie Government depended on 
industries developed by free cxiterj)riBe Our 
scientific advancement—the airplane, medi¬ 
cine, axxd many others—has been made pos¬ 
sible not by Government but by free enter¬ 
prise. Even tho making of the atomic bomb 
was actually done by free enterprise, private 
firms. 

Universities haven’t placed enough impor¬ 
tance 0 X 1 this part of our educational pro¬ 
gram. I would like to sec Stetson University 
develop a free-enterprise department; to 
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make a research and got all the material pos- 
plblc—that those who graduate from this 
university might have a true picture as to 
what mode America great. 

To cure our pro.scnt situation, we must get 
bi'Ck to Individuals; those individuals who 
v-aint something for nothing. Thrre seems 
to be a weakness wilh many to become de¬ 
pendent after they have been given help. 
We should come to the realization that the 
))eople support the Oovornment and not the 
Government the people. 

Abraham Li)icoln said, “You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and shonid do for themselves.” 

A s'-rmus miMi.ike is made by parents 
epulline, tn.dr children by dohig for them 
what they should do for thomrielvea. It. de- 
velopn lack of confidence, BhlUlessne.'is, and 
nif.kes weakling s 

There arc those who look to tlie Covern- 
ment l(^r a living—dopenalng on the Govern¬ 
ment “hand-out" or ‘’give-away” programs of 
one J:ind or another. Many have been 
t polled by tlie Government the past few' 
y-i’iirs. They have been made dilatory; no 
aim or purpose In liie other than “getting 
BOinethirig for nothing ” 

No one, not even the Government, can give 
“hand-outs” forever. The <aily thing we will 
ever have that Is worth while is what we get 
for our.solvcs. With this goes .sell-rospeci. 

The best way to hurt someone and spoil 
Ills lile and happiufhs Is to give him “some¬ 
thing for nothing.” Those who have to 
battle uud w'ork hard for what they get are 
more progre.s&lve. alert, get more out of life, 
and are liappier than any other group. 

liast year, .some wild mallards showed good 
judgment by not going back north with the 
flock, but remained on the little lake in Or¬ 
lando In front of my home. They raised 
some young ducks and were happy families. 
They worked hard all day, from daylight to 
dark, lishlng and foraging for their food. 
They were peaceful and happy. But my 
bright idea was their xindolng. 1 got the 
Idea ol feeding them some grain. Now, they 
work not—they sleep all day under a tree. 
They wake up lighting—always disgruntled— 
“too much time on their hands,” Gone are 
the happy days of foraging for their food. 
Instead, at 5. 30 j), m. they are on the lake- 
front. In iroiit of my home. If 1 am 5 min¬ 
utes laLe. there la n terrific squawking. Tlio 
comnl.ninlng is such that it disturbs the 
whole neighborhood. If I don’t rush out 
Immediately with the grain, they indignantly 
come aeuiss the street, despite the tratlic, 
and up the stairs to my door, 

Someone has said, “An honest name for 
*wellnrc state’ would be the ‘iurcwell state.’ ” 
The welfare state is not for Americans. 
Covernmf’iit cannot give anything to any¬ 
body, unless It lirst takes away something 
P om f.cjm-body else. If we look to the Gov¬ 
ernment to fill all our wants, we cannot have 
Ir '^Oorn of notion. 

V7e muet remember that the power to reg¬ 
ulate h\ the power to destroy. When we ac¬ 
cent a dole, subsidy, or any kind of a hand¬ 
out, we Ic.^sen our freedom, we strengtlicn 
central control, whether it be Federal or 
State. Every time we accept something, we 
give up sometiiing. The pendulum of our 
Nation is swinging to the left. Wo are 
swinging toward socialism, away from free 
enterprise and free competition. 

The famous words which made a college 
f.amous were the simple words by Daniel 
Web.ster, speaking of Dartmouth. He said: 
“It la, sir, as I have said, a small college. 
And yet there are those who love It.” 

It seems only fitting that I speak to you 
at Stetson University on the subject of free 
enterprise, because you are a free-enterprise 
xuilverslty, not subsidized by the Govern¬ 
ment—Federal or State. You are free enter¬ 
prise itself. Thank God for the small college, 
lor a college small enough that the student 
doesn’t lose his Identity and where he receives 
Individual attention in his classroom. Today 
many colleges are becoming too large, too 


cumtiersome, for students to receive all that 
to which they are entitled. You have a 
marvelous record. You have been an In¬ 
fluence for good here in the South. Your 
footprints arc forever In the sands of Florida. 
There are those who love Stetson. 

The president of a Florida college, return¬ 
ing from a visit to Europe, said: “We are 
losing the cold war in Europe. The people 
of Europe have no will to fight because they 
have lost all hope of ever having free or talr 
lives for themselves and their children.” 

People must have hope for freedom and 
Justice—hope for opportunities for them- 
Kclvcj and their children—if they are to have 
the will to figlit. 

It is our hope that through the ctluca- 
tluruil hulls ol this country wo will be 
a])le to emphasize to the students of tudiiy 
and tomoriow the Imporl.aiice of tarrying 
on our form of government, preserving our 
ireecioms. and continuing our system of 
fjc? economy. Our hopes for the luture 
he with these who will carry on our rc^JpOll- 
sihilities. 

When Paul was saved from a Jewi.sh mob 
and stood before a Roman captain to bo 
examined by scourging, not for any olleiise 
but on the theory that anyone attacked by 
a mob must be guilty of something, he 
saved himself by declaring his Roman citi¬ 
zenship. Ihe ustoiiished and unconvinced 
captain asked. “Art thou a Roman? With 
a great sum obtained I this freedom.” Ihe 
captain said he paid a great sum ol money 
lor his freedom. Paul answered dryly, “But 
I was born free.” 

We, too. were born free. Thanks to Gcd, 
and thanks to all the brave men who have 
paid a great price, who have given us that 
Inheritance, and all who have fought and died 
to preserve it. 

We are free, and heir and Joint owner of 
the greatest nation ever built on this cartli. 
We are the most favored and most fortunate 
people the world has over seen. But Ameri¬ 
can citizenship is not all privileges. We 
have a responsibility too. Our respon.sihllity 
is as coruler of this Nation- to make our¬ 
selves worthy ol being Americans. 


Status of Government Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OIITO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14. 1950 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The record of 
the Eighty-first Congress in the field of 
Government reorganization, while not as 
good as it should he, nevertheless is little 
short of monumental. 

What has been done is far ahead of 
the achievements in this area of any pre¬ 
vious Congress. 

As much as one-half of the program 
as proposed in 1949 in the report of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Branch of the Government—the 
Hoover Commission—has now been 
made effective through reorganization 
plans, new legislation, or administrative 
action. 

What this means is that almost as 
much remains to be done as was accom¬ 
plished during the 1949 and 1950 ses¬ 
sions. forming the work of the Eighty- 
first Congress. On the assumption that 
the parts of the program encountering 
the fewest difficulties have been dis¬ 
posed of, the toughest problems lie 
ahead. The unremitting efforts of Mem¬ 


bers of the Congress and of citizens and 
groups interested in the accomplishment 
of the goals of the Hoover Commission 
will be needed. 

THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE 

The persistent activities of the Citi¬ 
zens Committee for the Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. or as abbreviated, the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, have 
been of incalculable value during the last 
two sessions. 

Continu’cincc of the work of this com¬ 
mittee on an intensified basis is essen¬ 
tial if the Eighty-second Congress is to 
make a record in Government reorgani¬ 
zation matching that of the Eighty-first. 

Interest in the reorganization pro¬ 
gram may lag unless the public is kept 
Informed of progress and means are pro¬ 
vided for channeling expressions of sen¬ 
timent to Members of Congress. 

HOOVER COMMISSION BACKGROUND 

Public Law 162 of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. which created the Hoover Com¬ 
mission, was enacted on July 7. 1947. 
The Commission’s 12 members, equally 
divided between the two parties and rep¬ 
resenting appointments by the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
from the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government and from 
civil life, worked on the problem of re¬ 
organization for almost 2 years. The 
life of the Commission expired in the 
spring of 1949. 

The Commission submitted to the 
Congress in the early months of the 1949 
session 19 reports, together with numer¬ 
ous supporting task-force reports and 
related documents. 

Partisanship has been notably absent 
In the consideration of recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission in Con- 
gi’ess as It had been in the deliberations 
of the Commission itself. Factors other 
than partisan have accounted for con¬ 
troversies on some of the features of the 
program. 

REORGANIZATION PLANS 

The most impressive part of the ac¬ 
complishments in the reorganization 
program has been the initiation of 
changes by the President, and consid¬ 
eration of his proposals by the Congress 
under the procedure offered by the Re¬ 
organization Act of 1949, Public Law 109 
of the Eighty-first Congress, enacted 
June 20, 1949. 

Under this key measure, the Presi¬ 
dent, until April 1953. may submit plans 
for shifting agencies or functions, abol¬ 
ishing unnecessary functions, improv¬ 
ing administration, and eliminating 
overlapping and duplication. The plans 
are referred to the Committees on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
In the respective branches of Congress. 
Unless disapproved by a majority of the 
total membership of either House, a plan 
becomes effective 60 days after submis¬ 
sion, or upon such later date as may be 
specified. 

Seven reorganization plans were sub¬ 
mitted at the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress in 1949, not counting an 
eighth plan relating to the Military Es¬ 
tablishment which was withdrawn after 
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legislation covering it was enacted. Of 
the seven, only one was rejected. 

Twenty-seven plans were submitted 
at the second session in 1950, seven of 
which were rejected. 

Thus, out of 34 plans in the two ses- 
sions, 26 became effective. Of the eight 
rejected, only four had been certified by 
the Citizens Committee as in conform¬ 
ance with the Hoover Commission pro¬ 
gram. 

The seven plans in 1949 proposed a 
new Department of Welfare and reor¬ 
ganizations in the Labor and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, the Civil Service Commission, 
the Maritime Commission, and the Pub¬ 
lic Roads Administration. 

The only plan rejected was No. 1 which 
proposed the creation of a new Depart¬ 
ment of Welfare. 

Of the 27 plans submitted during the 
1950 session, the first 6 provided for 
clearer lines of responsibility and au¬ 
thority in the Departments of the Treas¬ 
ury, Justice, Interior, Commerce, and 
Labor; the next 7 for a .strengthening 
of the internal organization in seven 
regulatory commissions, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission, the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commi.ssion, the National 
Labors Relations Board, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; the next eight for 
changes in labor standards enforcement, 
transfers of functions to and from the 
General Services Administration, trans¬ 
fers of certain functions from the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency to the Department 
of Labor, and establishment of a Mari¬ 
time Board and a Maritime Administra¬ 
tion in the Department of Commerce 
and abolishment of the Maritime Com¬ 
mission; and the final six for transfers 
of certain functions of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation to the Hous¬ 
ing and Home Finance Agency, the plac¬ 
ing of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration In the Department of Com¬ 
merce, the creation of a new Department 
of Health, Education, and Security, the 
transfer of functions of the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board to the chairman 
of the Board, and the strengthening of 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The seven which were rejected in the 
1950 session were No. 1 for the trans¬ 
fer to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
powers of subordinate officials, includ¬ 
ing the Comptroller of the Currency; 
No. 4 for a strengthening of the powers 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; Nos. 7, 
11 and 12 for a strengthening of the 
powers of the Chairmen of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
National Labor Relations Board, respec¬ 
tively; No. 24 for the transfer of the 
independent Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Department of Com¬ 
merce; and No. 27 for the creation of a 
new Department of Health. Education, 
and Security. 

The Senate was responsible for the re¬ 
jection of plan No* 1 in 1949, and plans 
Nos. 1. 4, 7. 11, 12, and 14 in 1950. The 
only plan rejected by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives was No. 27 of 1950, creating 


new Department of Health. Education, 
and Security. 

The four plans clearly conforming to 
recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission, which were rejected, were the 
first Treasury plan and those relating 
to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion. 

NSW LEGISLATION 

More than a dozen new laws embody¬ 
ing recommendations of the Hoover 
Commis.sion were enacted during the 
two sessions. 

Besides the Reorganization Act of 
1949. the first session of the Eighty-fir.st 
Congress enacted as one of its outstand¬ 
ing achievements the Military Unifica¬ 
tion Act, which contained amendments 
to the National Security Act of 1947 to 
strengthen the authority of the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense and provide for a per¬ 
formance type budget and other fiscal 
provisions recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. This was Public Law 216, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved August 
10, 1949. 

A separate measure. Public Law 36, 
approved April 2,1949, created a Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

Another notable enactment of the 
first session was the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act, creat¬ 
ing a General Services Administration, 
which has brought together such house¬ 
keeping functions as those relating to 
supplies, public buildings, and records. 
This was Public Law 152, approved Juno 
30.1949. 

A highly significant law of the first 
session was Public Law 73, approved 
May 26, 1949, strengthening the powers 
of the Secretary of State, and providing 
for reorganization of the Department of 
State in keeping with principles put for¬ 
ward by the Hoover Commission. 

Two measures in harmony with 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
on personnel management were Public 
Law 359, approved October 15, 1949, in¬ 
creasing salaries of higher officials, and 
Public Law 429, approved October 28, 
1949, revising the Civil Service Classifi¬ 
cation Act. 

A further enactment of the first ses¬ 
sion in keeping with the program of the 
Hoover Commission was Public Law 231, 
approved October 16, 1949, providing a 
long-range program for improvement in 
methods, procedui’es, equipment, and 
supplies in the Post Office Department. 

The record of the second session will 
show the enactment of at least five 
laws based on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, including some 
highly important measures. 

The first to be enacted was Public Law 
507, approved May 10, 1950, authorizing 
establishment of a National Science 
Foundation. 

The next was Public Law 673, approved 
August 8, 1950, authorizing the President 
to delegate certain functions, Including 
the signing of documents. This should 
be an Important timesaver for the Pres¬ 
ident. 

The Post Office Department Financial 
Control Act. Public Law 712, approved 
August 17,1950, will make possible abol¬ 
ishment of antiquated accounting pro¬ 


cedures and adoption of reforms advo¬ 
cated by the Hoover Commission. 

Accounting reforms in other parts of 
the Government service and budgetary 
methods recommended by the Hoover 
Commission are provided by the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act. This 
measure. Public Law 784, was approved 
September 12, 1950. 

Improved records management under 
the General Services Administration, 
along lines recommended by the Hoover 
Commission, is provided by amendment.s 
to the Federal Property and Administra¬ 
tive Services Act of 1949. This measure. 
Public Law 754, was approved September 
5, 1950. 

Two or three other Hoover Commis¬ 
sion measures, which are pending in 
Congress, may reach the statute books 
during the closing days of the session. 

SUMMARY OS* ACTIONS UNDF.R HOOVER 
COMMISSION REPORTS 

REPORT NO. 1—GENERAL MANAGEMENT OP THE 
EXECtmVE BRANCH 

In this report the Hoover Commission 
dealt witli reorganization jDOwers pro¬ 
posed for the President, and also with 
the essentials of effective organization 
of the executive branch. The Commis¬ 
sion reiterated recommendations pre¬ 
viously made In a letter to Congress for 
the granting of authority to the Presi¬ 
dent to submit reorganization plans. In 
the second part of the report the Com¬ 
mission urged creation of a more orderly 
grouping of the functions of Government 
into major departments and agencies 
under the President, establishment of a 
clear line of control from the President 
to these departments and agency heads 
and from them to their subordinates, 
stronger staff services for the President 
and department heads, and other steps 
to promote effective, responsible, and 
economical management. 

Enactment of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, Public Law 109, approved June 
20, 1949, carried out the Commission's 
recommendation for the granting of re¬ 
organization powers to the President. 

Public Law 673, approved August 8, 
1950, authorizing the President to dele¬ 
gate certain functions, wa:- not a spe¬ 
cific recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission but is in harmony with Its 
recommendations for more effective or¬ 
ganization. 

H. R. 2613 and S. 942, designated as the 
General Executive Management Act, was 
drafted by counsel for the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. It provided general authority 
to implement all recommendations In 
the report on general management of 
the executive branch. The bill became 
obsolete by reason of provisions in va¬ 
rious reorganization plans and other 
measures. 

The Secretary of State and Secretary 
of Defense were vested with clear au¬ 
thority and responsibility for the organi¬ 
zation and conduct of their depart¬ 
ments In Public Laws 73 and 216 en¬ 
acted In 1949. Reorganization Plan No. 

3 of 1949, and Plans Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
26 of 1950 extended this principle to the 
Post Office. Justice. Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, and Treasury Departments, rc- 
epectively. The laws and plans have pro¬ 
vided for additional staff assistance. 
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Reorgranization Plans Nos. 5 and 6 of 
1949 and Nos, 8, 9, 10, and 13 of 1950, 
extended the principle of top manage¬ 
ment responsibility to the Civil Service 
Commission, the Maritime Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, respectively. 

Better staff assistance for the Presi¬ 
dent was provided in Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 4 of 1949 and 25 of 1950, re¬ 
lating to the National Security Resources 
Board. 

One of the tasks of the next session 
will be to determine what new legisla¬ 
tion or reorganization plans are needed 
to complete action on recommendations 
relating to general management. 

Progress has been made toward adop¬ 
tion of Hoover Commission recommen¬ 
dations by administrative action. The 
Administrative Management Division of 
the Bureau of the Budget is furthering 
the cooperation of all departments and 
agencies in improvement of manage¬ 
ment. An Advisory Committee on Man¬ 
agement Improvement, appointed by the 
President, also is active in this field. 

REPOHT NO. 2 —^PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

The Hoover Commission proposed a 
far-reaching revision in structure and 
methods of personnel management in 
order “to build a career service which 
will select the best of our citizens on 
merit, free of political influence, with 
incentives in the form of genuine oppor¬ 
tunities for promotion in the service, and 
which will eliminate the unnecessary and 
inefficient employees.” 

Enactment of Public Law 359, ap¬ 
proved October 15, 1949, increasing sal¬ 
aries of higher officials, and Public Law 
429, approved October 28, 1949, revising 
the Civil Service Clas.siflcatlon Act. was 
in line with recommendations of the 
Commi.ssion, 

Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949, 
strengthening the authority of the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion with respect to administrative re¬ 
sponsibilities, was in harmony with a 
Hoover Commission recommendation. 

Hearings were held during the early 
months of the 1950 session by both the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and the corresponding Sen¬ 
ate committee on a bill—H. R. 5181 and 
S. 2111—drafted by counsel for the 
Hoover Commission. Tliis measure, in¬ 
corporating recommendations of the 
Commission for decentralizing functions 
relating to recruitment, examination, 
and certification of personnel, en¬ 
countered opposition and was replaced 
by a measure sponsored by the admin¬ 
istration—H. R. 8925 and S. 3830. 

As introduced, the substitute bill did 
not meet with the approval of the Citi¬ 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report. 
After a number of amendments had been 
made by the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, H. R. 8925 was 
endorsed by the Citizens Committee as 
representing a marked advance toward 
recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. 

H. R. 8925 has been on the House Cal¬ 
endar for a number of weeks. Opponents 
thus far have succeeded in preventing 
action. S. 3830 has been considered by 


the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, which as yet has taken no 
action. 

The personnel recruitment bill will be 
reintroduced in the next session, prob¬ 
ably in a form more completely conform¬ 
ing to Hoover Commission recommenda¬ 
tions. Enactment of adequate person¬ 
nel legislation will offer a major op¬ 
portunity for those interested in adop¬ 
tion of the Hoover Commission program. 

A personnel bill of lesser Importance, 
in general conformance with a Hoover 
Commission recommendation, H. R. 
7824, has been passed by both Houses 
and awaits final action. This measure 
provides a new performance rating 
system. 

Progress has been made toward adop¬ 
tion of some of the personnel recom¬ 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
within the scope of administrative action. 

REPORT NO. 3—OFFICE OP GENERAL SERVICES 
(SUPPLY ACTIVITIES) 

The Hoover Commission regarded as of 
fundamental importance its recom¬ 
mendations for reorganization of the 
Government’s housekeeping services, in¬ 
cluding those relating to the purchase, 
utilization, storage, and disposal of sup¬ 
plies and other property, the keeping of 
official records, and the management of 
public buildings. 

Enactment of Public Law 152, ap¬ 
proved June 30,1949, creating a General 
Services Administration, is one of the 
major accomplishments in the Hoover 
Commission program. 

In the second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress there have been a number 
of proposals in legislation and reorgan¬ 
ization plans to perfect the mechanism 
established under the General Services 
Administration. 

Public Law 754, providing for a more 
effective pre.servaUon, management, and 
disposal of Government records, was ap¬ 
proved by the President on September 
5, 1950. 

Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1949, and 
plans Nos. 15. 16. 17. 18. and 20 of 1950, 
all had to do with the General Services 
Administration, plans No. 7 of 1949 and 
Nos. 15, 16, and 17 of 1950 removing cer¬ 
tain activities not properly belonging to 
this agency, and plans Nos. 18 and 20 of 
1950 shifting to it functions appropriate 
to Its statutory responsibilities, 

H. R. 7429 and H. R. 7430 to clarify 
General Services Administration respon¬ 
sibilities for central management of Gov¬ 
ernment traffic have been under con¬ 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments. 

REPORT NO 4—^THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The Hoover Commission, in its report 
on the Post Office Department, made 
nine recommendations, substantial parts 
of which have been carried out. 

The first recommendation was that 
the Postmaster General should continue 
to be a Cabinet officer appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
but should not be an official of a political 
party, such as the chahman of a national 
committee. The present Postmaster 
General is a career official conforming to 
these specifications. 

The second, third, and fourth recom¬ 
mendations related to the organizational 


structure of the Department. These 
recommendations were carried out in 
part by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1949. Parts of the recommendations 
were objected to by the Postmaster 
General. 

The fifth recommendation was that 
the confirmation of postmasters by the 
Senate be abolished with a view to elimi¬ 
nation of partisan considerations from 
the postal service. H. R. 5643 to carry 
out this recommendation has not been 
acted upon by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. A com¬ 
panion bill, S. 2213. was killed by the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service by the device of indefinite 
postponement. 

The sixth recommendation related to 
reorganization of budgeting, accounting, 
and auditing procedures. This has been 
carried out in substantial part in Public 
Law 712, approved August 17, 1950, the 
Post Office Department Financial Con¬ 
trol Act. 

The seventh recommendation had to 
do with a revision or repeal of restrictive 
laws and regulations, which have ham¬ 
pered the operation of the Post Office 
Department on a business-like basis. To 
a limited extent, this recommendation 
has been carried out in Public Law 712. 
Public Law 231, approved October 16, 
1949, for a long-range program for im¬ 
provement in methods, procedures, 
equipment, and supplies, also looks in 
this direction. 

The eighth recommendation was that 
the Congress authorize and instruct the 
Postmaster General to fix rates for 
registered mail, insured mail, money 
orders, postal notes, special delivery, and 
collect-on-delivery mail which would 
make each of these services self-sup¬ 
porting. Authority of this nature is pro¬ 
vided in a section of H. R. 2945 for a gen¬ 
eral increase in postal rates, which has 
been passed by the House and is before 
the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The ninth recommendation was for a 
separation of subsidies from air mail 
compensation. Extensive hearings on 
this issue were held during the present 
session before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has approved H. R. 9184 to carry out 
the Hoover Commission recommenda¬ 
tion. 

As matters now stand, the principal 
recommendations of the Commission 
for which legislative proposals must be 
reintroduced and pressed in the next 
session are those for elimination of 
politics in the appointment of postmas¬ 
ters, for authority to fix rates for special 
services, and for a separation of sub¬ 
sidies from air mail compensation. 

Some of the other recommendations 
which have been carried out only in part 
will require reconsideration. 

REPORT NO. 6—POREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Hoover Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations for statutory authority to 
reorganize the Department of State on 
a more efficient basis were carried out in 
Public Law 73, approved May 26, 1949. 

This law vested authority for the con¬ 
duct of foreign affairs, previously held 
by subordinates, in the Secretary of 
State. Under this authority, the Secre- 
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tary of State was able to commence a 
thorough-going reorganization in keep¬ 
ing with principles advocated by the 
Hoover Commission. The law made 
provision for an Under Secretary and 
10 Assistant Secretaries of State. 

Pull implementation of the law Is a 
matter for administrative action within 
the Department. 

REPORT NO. 6—^DEPARTBCENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The Hoover Commission held that the 
Department of Agriculture is urgently in 
need of reorganization. The Commis¬ 
sion recommended an extension of the 
functional organization of the Depart¬ 
ment and a better grouping of activities 
related to the same major purpose. It 
proposed a thorough overhaul of the or¬ 
ganization of the Department at State, 
county and farmer levels. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1950 was 
rejected by the Senate. This plan would 
have strengthened the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with Hoover Commission principles. It 
omitted, however, many of the specific 
proposals of the Hoover Commission. 

A bill drafted by counsel for the 
Hoover Commission (H. R. 5179 and S. 
2055), and embracing most of its recom¬ 
mendations. was introduced and re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
in the respective Houses. This measm-e, 
which received no serious consideration, 
will require revision before introduction 
in the new Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture is the 
only Cabinet Department in which basic 
organizational principles of the Hoover 
Commission have not been established 
either by legislation or reorganization 
plan. 

Special attention to the problems of 
this Department will be needed in the 
new session. 

REPORT NO. 7—BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 

Recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission with respect to budgeting and 
accounting were of special significance. 
The Commission asserted that the budget 
and appropriation process is the heart of 
the management and control of the ex¬ 
ecutive branch and that there is great 
need for reform in this field. The con¬ 
duct of the accounting system of the 
Government, the Commission said, af¬ 
fects all other administrative problems. 
Complicated checks and balances in 
present accounting practices, the Com¬ 
mission asserted, make for unnecessary 
ineflQciency in every activity. Improve¬ 
ment of the accounting system was urged 
as one of the very first steps toward 
economy in governmental operations. 

The new Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950, Public Law 784, 
approved September 12,1950, goes a con¬ 
siderable distance toward the goals of 
the Hoover Commission, although not in 
all respects in accord with its specific 
recommendations. 

H. R. 9038, which became Public Law 
784, was a substitute for H. R. 5823 and 
S. 2054, drafted by counsel for the Hoover 
Commission. The substitute measure 
evolved from hearings and conferences 
of members of the Committees on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
in the two Houses with financial officials 
of the Government, 


The Budget and Accounting Proce¬ 
dures Act omits a basic recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission for the shift¬ 
ing of primary responsibility for ac¬ 
counting proc^ures from the Comp¬ 
troller General, an agent of the legisla¬ 
tive branch, to a new Accountant General 
of the Treasury Department In the ex¬ 
ecutive branch. The powers given to the 
Comptroller General, while at variance 
with the shifting of authority proposed 
by the Hoover Commission, would center 
responsibility for accounting to an extent 
that is lacking at present. These powers 
are such as to make possible the imple¬ 
mentation of accounting reforms de¬ 
veloped in the Hoover Commission re¬ 
port and in the present joint voluntary 
program of the Comptroller General, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Di¬ 
rector of the Budget. 

The budget provisions of the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act are in 
complete conformance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
Statuto- y direction is provided for a per¬ 
formance type budget, based upon func¬ 
tions, activities, and projects. 

REPORT NO. 8—NATIONAL SECUHITT 
ORGANIZATION 

The Hoover Commission said that 
while gains had been achieved under the 
National Security Act of 1947, there was 
continued di.sharmony and lack of uni¬ 
fied planning, interservice rivalries, and 
lack of close working relationships 
among important elements in the Mili¬ 
tary Establishment. The Commission 
pointed to serious organizational defects, 
the lack of central authority in the di¬ 
rection of the Military Establishment, a 
rigid statutory structure established un¬ 
der the 1947 law, and divided responsi¬ 
bility. These had resulted, the Commis¬ 
sion said, in a failure to assert clear ci¬ 
vilian control over the Armed Forces. 

Unification of the three military serv¬ 
ices in substantial conformance with the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion was accomplished under Public Law 
216, approved August 10, 1949. Enact¬ 
ment of this law, embracing amend¬ 
ments to the National Security Act of 
1947, has been one of the major achieve¬ 
ments in the Hoover Commission pro¬ 
gram. The speedy mobilization under 
very difficult circumstances to meet the 
Korean crisis testifies to the value of the 
1949 law. 

Public Law 36, approved April 2, 1949. 
creating a E>eputy Secretary of Defense, 
also was based on a Hoover Commission 
recommendation. 

Reorganization Plans No. 4 of 1949 and 
No. 25 of 1950 relating to the National 
Security Council and the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board were in the di¬ 
rection of a better defense organization. 

Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1949 re¬ 
lating to the Military Establishment was 
withdrawn after enactment of Public 
Law 216. 

Among minor bills in harmony with 
recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission under consideration during the 
1960 session is S. 1740 for interservice 
transfer of commissioned personnel of 
the armed services. 

Additional legislation will be required 
In the next session for the more com¬ 


plete Implementation of the Hoover 
Commission report. In the meantime 
the fullest success under the present uni¬ 
fied structure of the defense establish¬ 
ment requires wise administrative poli¬ 
cies. 

REPORT NO. 8—^VETERANS* AFFAIRS 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
a reorganization of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration in accordance with prin¬ 
ciples in its report on general manage¬ 
ment. Much of this reorganization can 
be accomplished by administrative ac¬ 
tion. No bills or reorganization plans 
have been presented. 

One measure which was pending dur¬ 
ing the present session would create a 
Veterans’ Insurance Corporation as rec¬ 
ommended by the Hoover Commission. 
Bills drafted by counsel for the Hoover 
Commission on this subject (H. R. 5171, 
H. R. 5288, and 6. 2019) were not acted 
upon either by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs or the Senate Finance 
Committee. Further consideration of 
the proposal will be desirable in the next 
session. 

REPORT NO. 10—DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE 

The Hoover Commission proposed a 
grouping of all major nonregulatory 
transportation activities of the Govern¬ 
ment in the Department of Commerce as 
a major feature of a general reorgani¬ 
zation. 

Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1949 
transferred the Public Roads Adminis¬ 
tration to the Department from the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration. Reor¬ 
ganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 abolished 
the Maritime Commission and created a 
Federal Maritime Board and a Maritime 
Administration in the Department of 
Commerce. The Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report approved the placing 
of a regulatory agency, the Maritime 
Administration, in the Department be¬ 
cause of close relationship between that 
agency and the Maritime Board. 

Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 
strengthened the authority of the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce in a manner similar 
to plans applying to several other de¬ 
partments. 

A bill drafted by counsel for the 
Hoover Commission (H. R. 5180 and S. 
2056) was considered obsolete by reason 
of Reorganization Plan No. 5. 

Some remaining recommendations of 
the Commission are likely to be em¬ 
bodied In new legislation in the next 
session. 

REPORT NO. 11—^TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The Hoover Commission said that the 
enormous expansion and far-reaching 
implications of Government finance 
made It imperative that the Treasury 
Department be thoroughly reorganized. 
Transfers to and from the Department 
were proposed in order that it might 
again be made the real fiscal center of 
the Government. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1950, 
strengthening the authority of the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury, was rejected by 
the Senate because of objections to the 
Inclusion of the Comptroller of the Cur¬ 
rency among officials whose statutory 
powers were absorbed. 
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Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 1950, 
which excluded the Comptroller of the 
Currency, subsequently became effective. 

The reorganization plan made obsolete 
a bill drafted by counsel for the Hoover 
Commission (H. R. 5174 and S. 2058). 

A bill for Federal bonding of em¬ 
ployees (H. R. 8706) as recommended 
by the Hoover Commission was passed by 
the House In July 1950 and has been un¬ 
der consideration by the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

Recommendations of the Commission 
for transfers of agencies to and from 
the Treasury Department remain to be 
acted upon either through legislation or 
reorganization plaiib, 

REPORT NO. J 2—REGULATORY COMMISSION 

The Hoover Commission made general 
recommendations applicable to nine reg¬ 
ulatory agencies. The.se included the 
placing of all administrative responsi¬ 
bility in the chairman of each commis¬ 
sion, improvement in administrative pro¬ 
cedures, shifting of executive functions 
to departments, and bipartisan repre¬ 
sentation. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1949 
strengthened the admini.strative author¬ 
ity of the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission in accordance with the 
Hoover Commission recommendation. 
Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 abol¬ 
ished the Maritime Commission and 
created in place of it a Federal Maritime 
Board and a Maritime Administration in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Reorganization Plans Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 
13 of 1950 strengthened the administra¬ 
tive authority of the Chairmen of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, respectively. 

Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 11 of 
1950, w^hich would have strengthened the 
powers of the Chairmen of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
were rejected by the Senate. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950, re¬ 
lating to the National Labor Relations 
Board, which raised issues outside the 
question of effective organization and 
therefore was not regarded as part of the 
Hoover Commission program, was re¬ 
jected by the Senate. 

Several bills applying general recom¬ 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
to .specific regulatory commissions were 
introduced in the two Houses, some of 
them being drafted by counsel for the 
Hoover Commi.s.sion. These bills were 
tabled in committee as a ixvsult of action 
on reorganization plans. 

Further consideration of Hoover Com¬ 
mission recommendations, especially as 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Committee, and the National Labor 
Relations Board, will be desirable in the 
next session. 

REPORT NO. 13—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Besides recommending a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Department of Labor of the 
same nature as proposed for other de¬ 
partments as a means of improving ad- 
mini.stration and fixing responsibility, 
the Hoover Commission favored a return 


to the department of agencies shifted 
elsewhere in previous years. This pro¬ 
posal was intended as a means of re¬ 
storing to the Department its former 
significance in the field of labor and 
thereby making for greater efficiency in 
the Government. 

Recommendations of the Commission 
for thus strengthening the Department 
of Labor were carried out in Reorganiza¬ 
tion Plans Nos. 2 of 1949 and 6, 14, and 
19 of 1950. 

Plan No. 2 of 1949 transferred to the 
Department of Labor the functions of 
the Federal Security Administrator with 
respect to emplojrment services and un¬ 
employment compensation. 

Plan No. 6 of 1950 provided for admin¬ 
istrative reorganization of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and strengthening of the 
powers of the Secretary of Labor. 

Plan No. 14 of 1950 provided for the 
coordination by the Secretary of Labor of 
the administration of labor standards 
under variou.s laws. 

Plan No. 19 of 1950 transferred the 
Bureau of Employees' Compensation and 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board from the Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Labor. 

No legislation embodying recommen¬ 
dations of the Hoover Commission with 
respect to the Department of Labor was 
pending during the 1950 ses.sion. 

REPORT NO. 14—DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR 

The Hoover Commission proposed that 
the Department of the Interior be given 
more clearly the mission of development 
of subsoil and water resources. As these 
activities requh’e large public works, the 
Commission recommended that other 
major public works also be managed by 
this Department. To this end the major 
construction activities of the Government 
would be concentrated there. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1950 pro¬ 
vided for administrative reorganization 
of the Department of the Interior and 
a strengthening of the powers of the 
Secretary. 

Reorganization Plan No. 15 of 1950 
transferred public-works programs in 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands from the 
General Services Administration to the 
Department of the Interior. 

Bills to effectuate major recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission, notably 
the transfer of the civil functions of the 
Corps of Army Engineers to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, were introduced 
during the Eighty-fir.st Congress but re¬ 
ceived no consideration. 

Transfer of the Army engineers to the 
Department of the Interior, with a view 
to placing rivers and harbors improve¬ 
ment and flood control under the same 
management as reclamation and thus 
avoiding the wa.steful conflicts now oc¬ 
curring. should be a major task in the 
Hoover Commission program for the next 
session. This might be accomplished by 
cither legislation or a reorganization 
plan. 

REPORT NO. 15—SOCIAL SECURITY, EDUCATION, 
AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
establishment of a new Cabinet depart¬ 
ment to embrace social security and edu¬ 
cational functions. It would include the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It would not 


take in the health activities of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

As a result of submission of reorgan¬ 
ization plans which were not in com¬ 
plete conformance with recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission, the Con¬ 
gress acted adversely. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1949 
creating a Department of Welfare, and 
Reorganization Plan No. 27 of 1950 creat¬ 
ing a Department of Health, Education, 
and Security were both rejected, the for¬ 
mer by the Senate and the latter by the 
House. Neither plan was certified by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re¬ 
port as in conformity with recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission. Under 
both plans, the Federal Security Agency, 
including the Public Health Service 
which, under the Hoover Commission 
program, would be placed In a proposed 
United Medical Administration, would 
have been elevated to Cabinet rank. 
Little else would have been accomplished. 
Plan No. 27 was objectionable from the 
standpoint of Hoover Commission prin¬ 
ciples because of its continuance of au¬ 
tonomous power.s of the Public Health 
Service and the Office of Education. 

Only one minor reorganization plan 
became effective in this area of Govern¬ 
ment. Plan No. 16 of 1950 transferred 
assistance to school districts and water- 
pollution control activities from the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration to the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency. 

Legislation embodying the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendation for cre¬ 
ation of a new department received no 
consideration. Identical bills (H. R. 
5175 and S. 2060), drafted by counsel for 
the Hoover Commission, would have cre¬ 
ated a Department of Welfare along the 
Ploover Commission lines. 

Further consideration of recommenda¬ 
tions in this field will be necessary in the 
next session. 

REPORT NO. 16—MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
the establishment of a United Medical 
Administration into which would be con¬ 
solidated most of the large-scale activi¬ 
ties of the P'ederal Government in the 
fields of medical care, medical research, 
and public health. The proposed 
United Medical Administration would 
provide the major part of all hospital 
care required by the military forces in 
the continental United States and would 
be responsible for medical care for vet¬ 
erans. The purpose would be to elimi¬ 
nate overlap, waste, and inefficiency. 

Identical bills (H. R. 5182 and S. 2008), 
drafted by counsel for the Hoover Com¬ 
mission, was the subject of hearings be¬ 
fore the House Committee on Expendi¬ 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. It would create a 
United Medical Administration as pro¬ 
posed by the Hoover Commission. 

This proposal is one of the major 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
on which action will go over until the 
next session. 

REPORT NO. 17—FEDERAL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

The Hoover Commission made a wide 
variety of recommendations for reor¬ 
ganization of Government business en¬ 
terprises, only a few of which received 
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attention during the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. 

Pour reorganization plans submitted 
by the President had to do with activi¬ 
ties of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Reorganization Plan No, 17 of 1950 
shifted public-works planning from the 
General Services Administration to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Reorganization Plan No. 22 of 1950 
transferred the Federal National Mort¬ 
gage Association from the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation to the Hous¬ 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

Reorganization Plan No. 23 of 1950 
transferred the financing of prefabri¬ 
cated housing from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Reorganization Plan No. 24 of 1950 
placed the now independent Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. This plan was 
rejected by the Senate. It was not in 
conformance with a recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission that it be placed 
under the Treasury Department, 

Recommendations by the Commission 
that the Export-Import Bank and the 
Federal Depo.sit Insurance Corporation 
also be placed in the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment did not come before Congress. 

H. R. 6325, designated as the Federal 
Income-Producing Activities Control 
Act, is a pending measure in general 
conformity to principles enunciated by 
the Hoover Commission. 

No legislation based on recommenda¬ 
tions in the report on Federal business 
enterprises was drafted by counsel for 
the Hoover Commission. 

Numerous recommendations relating 
to Government corporations, lending 
and insurance agencies, housing, farm 
credit and power agencies, remain for 
consideration. 

EFFORT NO. 16—OVERSEA.S ADMINISTRATION, FED- 

ERAI.-STATE RELATIONS AND FEISRAL RE¬ 
SEARCH 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the Congre.ss direct a compre¬ 
hensive study of the entire problem of 
overseas operation and administration. 
It suggested that it might be desirable 
ultimately to create a separate Adminis¬ 
tration of Overseas Affairs, under which 
would be integrated overseas adminis¬ 
trative activities, excluding the diplo¬ 
matic and consular services of the De¬ 
partment of State. 

Report No. 18 also Included reports on 
Federal-State relations and on Federal 
research. 

With respect to Federal-State rela¬ 
tions, the Commission made various 
recommendations, including the estab¬ 
lishment of a continuing agency with 
primary responsibility for study, infor¬ 
mation, and guidance in this field. 

The Commission in Its report on Fed¬ 
eral research recommended that au¬ 
thority be granted to the President to 
coordinate research and to strengthen 
Interdepartmental committee organiza¬ 
tion for this purpose and that a National 
Science Foundation be established. 

XCVI—App.-410 


A bill to create a Commission on Over¬ 
seas Administration. S. 2072, was passed 
by the Senate in August 1949. It was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Expendi¬ 
tures In the Executive Departments In 
the House. 

A bill to create a temporary National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela¬ 
tions, S. 3147, was reported from the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments in June 1950 and 
is on the Stmate Calendar. The House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Departments has had the prob¬ 
lem under consideration. 

Public Law 507, approved May 10,1950, 
establishes a National Science Founda¬ 
tion. It was the first Hoover Commis¬ 
sion recommendation on which action 
was completed in the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

REPORT NO. 19—CONCLUDING REPORT 

The Hoover Commission in its con¬ 
cluding report discussed problems of or¬ 
ganization and administrative manage¬ 
ment common to most agencies and re¬ 
viewed its major recommendations, but 
with the exception of a few minor pro¬ 
posals offered no new recommendations. 

REMAINING PROPOSAI.S IN HOOVER COMMISSION 
PROGRAM 

Recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission which were not disposed of dur¬ 
ing the Eighty-first Congress and await 
further action in the Eighty-second 
Congress convening in January 1951 
constitute a formidable program com¬ 
bining legislation and possible reorgani¬ 
zation plans. 

The remaining proposals include the 
following: 

First. Reorganization of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the only Cabinet 
department whose administrative struc¬ 
ture was not streamlined under the 
Hoover Commission formula during the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Second. Strengthening of the admin¬ 
istrative organization of three regula¬ 
tory agencies, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission, and the Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board, for which reorganization 
plans were rejected. 

Third. Creation of a new Cabinet de¬ 
partment to include social security and 
educational functions. 

Fourth, Creation of a United Medical 
Administration into which would be con¬ 
solidated activities in the fields of med¬ 
ical care, medical research, and public 
health with a view to elimination of 
overlap, waste, and inefficiency. 

Fifth. Completion of action on re¬ 
cruitment and other personnel manage¬ 
ment recommendations on which some 
progrc.ss was made during the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Sixth. Further steps to strengthen the 
unification of the armed services to 
which the Hoover Commission program 
already has made a notable contribution. 

Seventh. Transfer of the civil func¬ 
tions of the Corps of Army Engineers 
to the Department of the Interior with 
a view to elimination of present waste¬ 
ful conflict in the development of nat¬ 
ural resources. 


Eighth. Elimination of politics from 
the postal service by abolishing Senate 
confirmation of postmasters. 

Ninth. Authority to the Postmaster 
General to fix rates for special services 
on a self-supporting basis. 

Tenth. Separation of subsidies from 
air-mail compensation as a means of 
shedding light on transactions of this 
nature. 

Eleventh. Determination of the or¬ 
ganizational status of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank and the Federal Deposit In¬ 
surance Corporation, which the Hoover 
Commission proposed to place in the 
Treasury Department. 

Twelfth. Reorganization of other 
business enterprises, including those in 
the farm credit, housing, and power 
fields. 

Thirteenth. Provision for a study of 
methods of integrating overseas activi¬ 
ties of the Federal Government. 

Fourteenth. Creation of a continu¬ 
ing agency for improvement of relations 
between the Federal and State govern¬ 
ments. 

Fifteenth. Other proposals scattered 
through the 19 reports of the Hoover 
Commission, which were set aside for 
further study or escaped attention dur¬ 
ing the Eighty-first Congress. 

The Eighty-second Congress should 
complete the job of reorganizing the ex¬ 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment along lines recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, insofar as the pro¬ 
posals are found to be feasible and de¬ 
sirable. Thereafter, the success of the 
program will hinge largely upon admin¬ 
istrative action. The fixing of responsi¬ 
bility and the granting of adequate 
powers are ba.sic tenets of the Hoover 
Commission program. If the Congress 
does its part, it should be less difficult to 
fasten the blame for inefficiency in the 
Government. 


Ninety-fourth Infantry Division 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES F. UNO 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA7TVE3 
Thursday, Septeviber 14, 1950 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include the fol¬ 
lowing resolution passed at the first con¬ 
vention of the Ninety-fourth Infantry 
Division Association on Sunday, August 
6. 1950, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass, This resolution is timely, to the 
point, and expresses the sentiment of a 
great group of good Americans who have 
served their country in World War IT. 
The men of the Ninety-fourth Infantry 
Division have rendered excellent service 
in time of war and are again, through 
their expression of confidence in their 
Government, repeating this service dur¬ 
ing these serious times, 
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I congratulate their president, Mr. 
Harry J. McLaughlin, of York, Pa., and 
the men of this great organization on 
their fine spirit of Americanism. 

Wheresis the Ninety-fourth Infantry Dlvl- 
Fiori Association represents some 35,000 
Americans who served from September 16, 
1942, to May 8, 1946, during which period the 
division engaged in the battle of northern 
Prance, Ardennes, Rhineland, and Central 
Europe, and sutlcred some 10,967 casualties. 

And whereas we as combat veterans know 
full well the meaning of war: Therefore be it 

Rtiiioh)cd, That we pledge our unswerving 
support of our country and the United Na¬ 
tions in their ix)hcy of seeking to stop Com¬ 
munist aggression in Korea. We recognize 
that li unchecked in Korea, Communist ag¬ 
gression will go on to seek other victims 
among freedom-loving people. 

We ask the President of the United States 
and Congress to once more utilize the man¬ 
power and the industrial strength of our 
people to face the enemy of our people and 
ideals. 

We a.sk for universal military training so 
that the young men of this country will be 
better trained and better enabled to protect 
themselves In the event of combat. 

We pay tribute to our fellow Americans 
now in unllorm who are engaging the enemy 
in Korea. Wc Join with all Americans in 
support of the leadership of Lt. Gen. Walton 
H. Walker, commanding general of the Eighth 
Army in Korea, under whom we served when 
the Ninety-fourth Infantry Division was a 
part of the XX Corps in the European theater 
of operations. 

We wish Godspeed and good luck to those 
members of our division who arc now in 
Korea or eb^ewhere in the Army, or who will 
be called to servlee. 

We ask for an end to business, labor, and 
politics as usual. We call for American 
loyalty and unity. We condemn the hoard¬ 
ers. the black marketeer, the profiteer, and 
tlie Blacker. We denounce those who would 
weaken our country at this time. 

Wc call upon all Americans to join with 
us In an all-out effort; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary to the President of the 
United States, the Presiding Officer of the 
Sejiatc, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Bentatlves, the Secretary General ol the 
United Nations, and to Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker. 

The resolutions committee was composed 
of Attorney Bernard Prank, Allentown, Pa.. 
William Godenzsweig, Wathlngton, D. C., and 
Harry J. McLaughlin, York, Pa. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously 
at the first convention of the Nlnety-lourth 
Division Aasociulion on Sunday, August 6, 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass, 


The Need for Economy in Government and 
Control of Inflation Persiits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OF OSLAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, like millions of other loyal but deeply 
concerned citizens of the United States, 
I listened intently to the radio address 
of the President last Saturday night. I 
subsequently read the full text of that 
statement by the Chief Executive to the 
American people. 


It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that the 
address was good. Many parts of it were 
realistic and to the point. But many 
things which ought to have been said 
were omitted. Furthermore, it is still 
a fact that deeds are far more signifi¬ 
cant than words. 

Nowhere in the President's address did 
I find an outright request or demand that 
the Government, or those elected or ap¬ 
pointed to operate the Government, be 
called upon to set an example by making 
the sacrifices which he stated are essen¬ 
tial in solving the three “hard, tough 
problems,” which must be solved in order 
to protect the world from the threat of 
communistic domination. There is still 
a sound basis for maintaining that no or¬ 
ganization, whether it be government, 
military, fraternal, business or otherwise, 
can be any better or stronger, or success¬ 
ful in operation than its officers or lead¬ 
ers. It is. in tile final analysis, their ac¬ 
tions and not their words which deter¬ 
mine the outcome of their endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, the present Chief Execu¬ 
tive has undoubtedly been given more 
power than any other President when a 
state of declared war did not exist. Mil¬ 
lions of Americans look to the President, 
in fact fee! dependent upon him, for 
guidance and leadership. That is why 
so many of our people concur with his 
statemr at that the defense program can¬ 
not be achieved on a business-as-usual 
basis. But it is also the reason why our 
citizens cannot understand his failure 
to denounce and disclaim any policy of 
politics-as-usual. 

Mr, Speaker, let us, in order, consider 
the solutions the President offered for 
the three major problems he mentioned. 

He stated that the production problem 
can be solved by harder work, longer 
hours, the development of new tech¬ 
niques, increased efficiency, and more 
manpower. And he is right. But he 
failed to mention what directives or or¬ 
ders he will issue as the head of the 
largest single employing agency in this 
great country, and probably the most in¬ 
efficient, to reduce and eliminate waste, 
duplication, and unnecessary expendi¬ 
tures of taxpayers’ funds—and release 
manpower. 

What could have been more appropri¬ 
ate, Mr. Speaker, then for the President 
in the course of his Nation-wide broad¬ 
cast to the American people last Satur¬ 
day evening to have stated that he was 
ordering every Federal department and 
agency, except the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and those dealing primari¬ 
ly with military and defense matters, to 
reduce where possible without impairing 
established and necessary public service 
its number of employees by not less than 
10 percent within the next 6 months. 
At the same time he could have assured 
the citizens of America that he would 
have subsequently reported to them how 
effectively that order was being com¬ 
plied with and carried out. 

The effect of the issuance of such an 
order by the President would have been 
tremendous. Not only would such ac¬ 
tion create a very substantial additional 
reservoir of manpower and save millions 
of dollars for hard-pressed taxpayers but 
at the same time it would have demon¬ 


strated that our Federal Government 
practices what it preaches and is willing 
to set an example for those who must 
produce the materials and equipment for 
our national defense and security. 

The second major problem discussed 
by the Chief Executive was the method to 
be used in paying the bill for increased 
defense. The Chief Executive said that 
insofar as possible this increased cost 
should be met by additional taxation. 
And again, Mr. Speaker, he was right. 

Nevertheless, it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly self-evident that, unfortunately, 
the entire bill for increased defense costs 
cannot be financed on a strictly pay-as- 
you-go basis. Consequently, our tre¬ 
mendous national debt will be further 
increased. It is generally conceded that 
any further increase in our national debt 
will either now or at some time in the 
future result in further inflation and de¬ 
preciation of dollar values. 

Substantial economies in Government 
expenditures and a release by the Gov¬ 
ernment of unnecessary manpower 
would serve to restrict the further growth 
of our national indebtedness and make 
available additional manpower for the 
production of much needed goods and 
services. 

In emphasizing the necessity for the 
payment of increased taxes by our citi¬ 
zens the President also had another ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to set an example 
which would have promoted a greater 
willingness to accept and carry this ad¬ 
ditional tax burden. That example 
could have been set by the President if 
he had requested that all of his own 
personal compensation and allowances, 
as well as the salaries and allowances 
of Members of Congress, be subjected 
in entirety to the same rate of taxation 
as will be imposed on all other citizens. 

This suggestion, Mr. Speaker, has 
been made on previous occasions by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela¬ 
ware, John J. Williams, but has lacked 
the support which Presidential endorse¬ 
ment might be expected to produce for 
such a recommendation. 

The final problem discussed by the 
President in his Nation-wide addi-ess was 
that of controlling inflationary forces. 
There Is no doubt that this is a difficult 
problem for a nation which has been 
spending beyond its means for almost 
two decades and which is now in the 
process of a vast rearming and defense 
program. Nevertheless, it must be 
tackled and it must be solved. 

Strong and repeated requests have 
been made that all the citizens refrain 
from making any purchases which are 
not absolutely necessary. Nevertheless, 
our own Federal Government, of which 
tlie President is the Chief Executive, 
continues to be the greatest purchasing 
and spending agency on record. 

It would therefore appear to be appro¬ 
priate for the President to have an¬ 
nounced that as long as our vast de¬ 
fense program is under way, he would 
disapprove any legislation for public 
works, reclamation, power development, 
and similar projects which are not 
clearly essential for our national defense. 
To assure that politics as usual in this 
field be avoided on the one hand and 
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that essential public improvements not 
be jeopardized on the other, the Presi¬ 
dent might have suggested the creation 
of a board of reviev/, comprised of such 
outstanding public servants as the Hon- 
01 able Herbeit Hoover and Mr. Bernard 
Baruch. To such a board could be given 
the power and responsibility of review¬ 
ing all public-works appropriations and 
the recommendation to the President of 
those which should be rejected and those 
which should be approved as necessary 
to our defense undertakings during the 
period of emergency. It is my opinion 
that such a board would be a tremen¬ 
dous factor in stabilizing our economy 
as much as can possibly be done in these 
times and of effecting monetary savings 
and the full utilization of our man¬ 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, economy and efficiency in 
government—with a constant thought 
for the welfare of our citizens and for 
their responsibilities as taxpayers—is at 
all times important. Realization of that 
fact is more prevalent today than it 
has been. And since such economy is 
important at all times, it is imperative 
^‘^day. 


Maj. Gen. Keller E. Rockey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Septeviher 14, 1950 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, if World 
War II taught us one lesson, it was the 
necessity of having a closely knit unified 
command. 

To w'in a modern war a nation mu.st 
have a hard-hitting, quick-moving, mo¬ 
bile striking force on the land, sea, and 
in the air. Hitler taught us that lcs.son 
at the beginning of the last war, but we 
taught him and all the w'oiid much more 
before it ended. 

All branches of our Armed Forces are 
essential—Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force and Coast Guard—each one 
performs magnificently. There is enough 
glory for them all. 

Many of our generals and admirals on 
land, sea, In the air and beneath the sea 
won immortal renown. Among all our 
valiant heroes there is none who fought 
with greater valor, or with more success, 
than Maj. Gen. Keller E. Rockey, of the 
Marine Corps. 

General Rockey, born in Indiana, 
graduating from Gettysburg College, 
serving in World War I, in Haiti and 
Nicaragua, and in World War II. won 
for himself the highest honor that could 
be bestowed upon any man in any branch 
in all our Armed Services. 

In my limited time I shall not attempt 
to enumerate the many high honors that 
have been conferred upon him by the 
different branches of the armed services 
and many foreign governments, which 
will be detailed in another report, be¬ 
cause he has received practically every 
decoration in the catalog of our Military 
Establishment. 


Mr. Speaker, bear in mind that the 
Marine officer, or soldier, is the only one 
w ho, in Till our defense forces, serves on 
land, sea, and in the air. Before a ma¬ 
rine ever flies he must have served at 
least 2 years on the ground and on the 
sea. Consequently he knows the prob¬ 
lems that confront any individual who 
fights in the defense of his country. 

General Rockey came up the hard way. 
Prom ordinary beginning and obscure 
origin he has. through personal merit, 
risen lo the heights of distinction and 
honor. 

Only in the United States of America 
could such a man achieve the recogni¬ 
tion and render the service he has to 
his country. With a rugged constitu¬ 
tion, inherited from worthy ancestors; 
with a resolute will; wuth untiring in¬ 
dustry; with unconquerable courage, his 
faith and fortitude born of Christian 
parents has enabled him to lead men of 
all classes, creeds, and colors to follow 
him down the hard and bitter road, up 
the steep and painful slopes of high en¬ 
deavor to glorious victory. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot and 1 .shall not 
attempt to add to the laurels of so great 
a man. Words fade in the shadow of 
his glowing deeds. 

Keller Rockey was a severe task¬ 
master but he was true to the Marino 
tradition. He never demanded of others 
anything he was not willing to give of 
himself. As he retires this month at 
the age of 62 and after the many years 
of faithful, loyal, and patriotic service 
he takes with him not only my good 
wishes but the benediction and bless¬ 
ings of the people of the old Free State 
of Mainland and of the people in all the 
States of this Union. 

My people in Maryland join me in 
offering this tribute to a great, grand, 
and gallant soldier, a true, loyal, and 
red-blooded American, who has con¬ 
tributed so much to preserve the Re¬ 
public which Washington founded, 
which Lincoln kept, and which we all 
shall give our last full measure of de¬ 
votion to save. 


Increased Benefits Granted Under the 
Amended Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14. 1950 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the great interest in the amount of cover¬ 
age granted under the recently enacted 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
I would like to insert in the Record, 
some information which I believe will be 
helpful to many. 

Almost 10,000,000 more jobs will be 
covered, to include the nonfarm self- 
employed, domestic workers, agricultural 
workers, and, on a voluntary basis, cer¬ 
tain employees of nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions and of State and local governments. 


The more than 3,000,000 aged persons, 
widowed mothers, and surviving children 
now receiving benefits under the system, 
will receive automatic increases aver¬ 
aging 77 y 2 percent, beginning with 
checks received in October 1950. For 
the lowest-benefit payments, this in¬ 
crease will be 100 percent. 

Persons who retire in the future, can 
qualify for even larger benefits under 
a new formula, which will increase them 
by about 110 percent over the amounts 
under the old law. 

It will not be necessary for retired 
workers and their wives, the widows and 
dependent parents and children now re¬ 
ceiving benefits, to apply for these In¬ 
creases, since they will be made auto¬ 
matically, using a so-called conversion 
table which appears in the law. In¬ 
creases in benefits provided in this table 
are as follows: 
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The effect of these increases on the 
benefit check of a widow with two chil¬ 
dren is suggested by the following table; 
WicJou) with tivo minor children now 
receiving benefits 

Benefit nvd 'r 


Benefit under old Inw: new law 

$ 20 ___ $40 

$25 _ 46 

$30. 63 

$35 . 60 

$40 .-.. 67 

$45__-. 76 


For pej’sons who retire in the future, 
the new start feature of the 1950 amend¬ 
ments means that benefit rights may be 
computed on a work record beginning 
with 1951, instead of 1936 as in the old 
law. This change represents a liberal¬ 
ization in two ways; First, wages are 
generally much higher now than they 
were in 1936, and thus the amount of the 
average monthly wage is increased; and 
second, earners who have not been con¬ 
tinuously in covered employment since 
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1936 could not include wages or time 
in uncovered jobs in computing the 
average monthly wage. Frequently this 
acted to decrease its amount greatly. 
In this respect, the fact that more jobs 
are also covered by the 1^0 amendments 
will also help to increase the average 
wage for earners who transfer from one 
Job to another. 

One very important effect of this 
new start for older workers, will be to 
increase their chances for becoming eli¬ 
gible fur full benefit rights. As has been 
noted, persons aged 62 and over can be¬ 
come eligible for the doubled benefits 
under the new formula by working for 
only six quarters—1 Vi* years—in covered 
employment. The iirst of these new 
benefits will, therefore, be paid in May 
1952 or about V /2 years after January 
1, 1951. 

Under the old law, approximately 
35,000,000 jobs were covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. The 1950 
amendments add approximately 10.000,- 
000 more, to bring the total coverage up 
to around 45.000.000. Of the approxi¬ 
mately 15,000,000 jobs not included, an 
estimated 7,500.000 are protected by 
other public retirement systems for the 
Federal civil service, the Armed Forces, 
railroads, and State and municipal jobs. 
The largest occupation groups excluded 
are self-employed 1 armors and certain 
professional persons. 

Americans working in the following 
occupations are compulsorily covered in 
the new law, but not covered in the old 
law: 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

The new law extends coverage to in¬ 
clude self-employed persons who have 
net annual earnings therefrom of at 
least $400. For example, self-employed 
persons are covered if they operate a 
store, beauty parlor, filling station, bar¬ 
ber shop, bar, jewelry shop, laundry, 
pharmacy, theater, hotel, flower shop, 
tourist court, printing shop, photograph¬ 
ic studio, advertising agency, second¬ 
hand shop, shoeshine stand, manufac¬ 
turing plant, real-estate agency, and so 
fo»*th. Also covered are self-employed 
writers, photographers, appraisers, ad¬ 
justers, artists, private teachers, sign 
painters, private detectives, independent 
contractors, and so forth. Members of 
a partnership are considered as self- 
employed. 

“Net earnings,’* for purpose of cover¬ 
age includes net profit from a trade or 
business carried on by an individual or 
partnership, excluding rental income 
unless it is received by a real-estate 
dealer as part of his business; dividends 
and interest on stock and bonds—except 
such income received by a securities 
dealer as part of his business; capital 
gains and losses; and income from an 
estate or a trust. 

Such self-employed persons will file 
yearly social-security returns In con¬ 
nection with their regular income-tax 
returns, effective beginning in the year 
1951. If an individual works for an em¬ 
ployer part of the time and Ls also self- 
employed, both incomes will count up 
to the limit of $3,600 per year. 

But specifically excluded from cover¬ 
age as self-employed individuals are 
farm operators—the largest group— 


lawyers, physicians, dentists, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, naturopaths, Christian 
Science practitioners, optometrists, vet¬ 
erinarians, professional engineers, archi¬ 
tects, funeral directors, and certified, 
registered, licensed, or full-time practic¬ 
ing public accountants. 

It should be noted, however, that this 
exclusion applies to farmers and profes¬ 
sional groups specified above, only If 
they are self-employed, since salaried 
farmers, la>vyers, and so forth, would be 
covered under the new law—as under the 
old law—as employees. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE 

Compulsory coverage for persons per- 
foi ming domestic services^—maids, cooks, 
laundresses, butlers, gardeners, practi¬ 
cal nurses, and so forth—if they receive 
$50 or more in cash wages during a quar¬ 
ter by working full or part time on 24 or 
more days for one or more household 
cmployc’rs. 

Such services performed in a farm 
home arc included as agricultural labor. 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES NOT NOW UNDER 
A RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

Although most Federal employees are. 
covered by other Federal retirement sys¬ 
tems, approximately 200,000 who are not 
so covered in special systems will be in¬ 
cluded under old-age and survivors in¬ 
surance. This provision will cover most 
short-term Federal employees now under 
temporary appointments, as well as 
employees of national farm-loan asso¬ 
ciations, production-credit associations, 
Federal credit unions, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (if not under the TVA 
retirement system), post exchanges, 
State, county, and community commit¬ 
tees under the Production and Marketing 
Administration, and certain employees of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

DEFINITION OF EMPLOYEE 

As newly defined, the term “em¬ 
ployee'* accepts the usual common-law 
rules covering the employer-employee 
relationship, and also includes full-time 
life-insurance salesmen; full-time trav¬ 
eling or city salesmen (except house-to- 
house salesmen) taking orders for their 
principal for goods to be resold or con¬ 
sumed from retailers, hotels, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and contractors; agent-drivers 
and commissioned drivers engaged in 
distributing meat, vegetables, fruit, bak¬ 
ery products, beverages (other than 
milk), or laundry and dry-cleaning serv¬ 
ices; and industrial homeworkers who 
work according to an employer's specifi¬ 
cations. (Note. —Many part-time life- 
insurance salesmen, house - to - house 
salesmen, operators of leased taxicabs, 
and newsboys over age 18 who are not 
covered as employees will be eligible as 
self-employed persons.) 

Employees in the following occupation 
groups (Which were not covered in the 
old law) can be covered In the new law 
by voluntary arrangement, as follows: 

NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Optional coverage is provided (begin¬ 
ning January 1, 1951) for employees of 
charitable, religious, educational, or 
other private nonprofit institutions (ex¬ 
cept ministers and members of religious 
orders in the performance of their re¬ 
quired duties), if the employer agrees to 


accept coverage, and not less than two- 
thirds of his employees express a desire 
for coverage. If such an agreement is 
reached, coverage is extended only to 
those employees who requested it at the 
time of such an agreement, but any new 
employees hired after the effective date 
of coverage will be automatically covered. 
Such agreements must extend for a mini¬ 
mum period of 10 years or for 8 years 
prescribed plus the 2-year advance notice 
required for termination of the agree¬ 
ment. 

ST/4rS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Optional coverage is provided (begin¬ 
ning January 1, 1951) for employees of 
States and their political subdivisions if 
the State government negotiates a cover¬ 
age agreement with the Federal Security 
Administrator for such coverage. Ex¬ 
cluded from such possible coverage are 
employees in positions covered under 
other public retirement systems (viz, 
policemen and firemen), employees en¬ 
gaged in work-relief projects, or patients 
or Inmates who perform services in a 
hospital or other institution: also ex¬ 
cluded, at the request of the State, may 
bo services of an emergency nature, or 
those performed by elected officials, part- 
time workers, workers paid on a fee basis. 


Senator Morse Helps Good-Neighbor 
Policy With Respect to Mexico 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent loan of $150,000,000 to Mexico by 
the Export-Import Bank represents a 
forward step of great magnitude in pro¬ 
moting a good-neighbor policy between 
this country and Mexico. Great credit 
should be given to the distinguished and 
able Senator from Oregon, the Honor¬ 
able Wayne Morse, for the interest he 
has taken and the part he has had in 
bringing this matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion. It is pleasing to learn that 
his great service has been recognized in 
an editorial appearing In the Laredo 
Times, issue of September 10,1950. This 
editorial, which 1 include as part of my 
remarks, reads as follows: 

Mexico's $150,000,000 loan from the Export- 
Import Bank represents a big step forward 
for realistic thinking In Washington and 
Mexico City. 

For the past several years Mexico has been 
trying to negotiate several loans through 
Washington, which have been turned down. 

One of these suggested loans went so far 
that President Truman himself publicly an¬ 
nounced that the loan would be made and 
that he was 100 percent for the loan. The 
very next day the State Department an¬ 
nounced that the loan had been refused. 

This confusion in our State Department 
is a matter of record on more things than on 
loans to Mexico. Therefore, this new policy 
concerning the progress of Mexico Is 
refreshing. 

Tile McAllen Monitor, which Is considered 
one of the most outstanding small papers In 
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the United States, a few days ago com¬ 
mented editorially that It was about time 
that some of the progress that we are pars¬ 
ing around in the United Slates reach the 
places where It can actually be more beno- 
flclal. Thus the Monitor endorsed the $150,- 
000.000 Export-Import Bank loan to Mexico. 

There has already been too much said 
about the fog and confusion and the dis¬ 
loyal people In our State Department. 

It is time that wo blow tho whistle of 
victory when our State Department comes 
around to realize that the saloty and prog¬ 
ress of North America is inseparably tied up 
with tho progress and security of Mexico. 

This fog we speak of in the State Depart¬ 
ment (which we admit has a sliver lining 
now) did receive some lifting from a Senator 
who one would think would be too lar re¬ 
moved from Mexico to realize that country’s 
importance to the safety of tho United 
States. 

This Senator visited In Mexico for about 
10 days last winter and while there re¬ 
viewed, Just as a matter of hemisphere 
solidarity, the needs which Mexico had re¬ 
quested from Washington—^such as a loan. 

This was Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
who is considered the most forward looking 
Republican in the United States Senate and 
has the distinction of voting more with the 
progressive Democrats than he has with the 
Republican Party. In fact, he Is considered 
about 70 percent with the Truman Admin¬ 
istration. 

Senator Morse, after leaving Mexico, re¬ 
ported back to Washington. There he said 
that he felt that Mexico had hcen sadly 
neglected and that it wiis about time that 
Washington woke up to the fact that not 
only charity but also progress and solidarity 
start at home. 

Therefore, he recommended to President 
Truman and the various Government agen¬ 
cies that Mexico (which he considered an 
excellent 100 percent risk) receive substan¬ 
tial loans from Washington, 

As wc have already stated, Senator Morse 
votes with tho Progressive wing of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party more than with his own Re¬ 
publicans. Yet in his own party the for¬ 
ward-looking Republicans are beginning to 
feel that if they are to win the While Hou.se 
In 1952 that no le.ss place than the vice pres¬ 
idency can be offered Senator Morse. 

Wc mention this loan and Senator Morse 
because we want to emphasize that it is 
about time that Senators from all of our 48 
States w'Qke up and realize that to preserve 
democracy we must not only talk the good- 
neighbor policy but we must demonstrate It. 

At this point we say that If our Texas 
Senators and Congressmen In Washington 
would turn their eves to the south of the 
Rio Grande more often and help Mexico they 
W'ould be helping our own country increase 
its strength and reserves so that democracy 
can be preserved for all time against the 
ravage of communism. 


Montanans Rights to Waterton-Belly Water 
Mutt Be Protected 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
D’Ewart) in urging that the Interna¬ 
tional Joint Commission use evei-y pos¬ 


sible means at its disposal to come to an 
agreement with Canada for an equitable 
use of the Waterton-Belly water. I 
know that this Commission and the 
Montana delegation have all been work¬ 
ing toward this end and I am alarmed 
at statements to the effect that Canada 
intends to use all of this water. Should 
this happen, we will of course be forced 
to take drastic steps and the Montana 
delegation will use every means at its 
disposal to corral all the water through 
the development of an all-American 
plan. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include in the Record the follow¬ 
ing letter which I have today sent to 
A. O. Stanley, Chairman. United States 
Section, International Joint Commission, 
Washington, D. C.: 

House op Representatives, 

Washington, D. C., September 14, 1950. 
Hon. A. O. Stanley, 

Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: You will recnll that 
ill company with Senators Murray and 
Ecton and Representative D’Ewart. I had a 
meeting In your office last week relative to 
the use of Willertoii-Belly water. You will 
recall also that all four of uh, tlic full Mon¬ 
tana delegation, were somewhat alarmed nt 
statements made by the Canadians that 
Canada proposed to use all of this water. 

I would like to call to your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, that Montana needs this water 
also and has over many years planned to 
use all or part of It. We realize that Mon¬ 
tana has the right and the power to use the 
water first but we would like to cooperate 
with our Canadian neighbors and we would 
not dream of taking It all to the detriment 
of Canada unless we are forced to do so and 
that proves to be the only way to get a fair 
share of this water which originates In our 
State. Montana has held off pushing tor nn 
all-American plan because we hud hoped that 
this matter would be worked out amicably 
both to tho satisfaction of Montana and 
Canada. I want to urge upon you. Mr. 
Chairman, that you and your group continue 
to do everything you possibly can to S(r«* 
that Montana’s rights are protected In the 
use of the Watorton-Belly water. If it be¬ 
comes evident that an equitable apportion¬ 
ment cannot be expected as a result of this 
reference, I can assure you the Montana 
delegation in cooperation with other Ptato 
delegations, will explore ways and means to 
find some way to develop an all-American 
plan for the use of this water. 

Must close now but thanking you for 
your courtesy in meeting with the Montana 
delegation last week, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Mike Man.sfielo. 


Hon. William T. Granahan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’ITVES 

Tuesday, August 8, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it Is a 
pleasure to me to take this opportunity 
to express my high regard for our dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
William T. Granahan, of the Second Dis¬ 
trict of Pennsylvania, and to place be¬ 


fore the House a commendation of Mr, 
Granahan, voiced by Mr. Elihu D. Stone, 
of the American Zioniist Council, a great 
American and humanitarian of whom 
we are all justly proud. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that we, as Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, should not permit 
to go unnoticed the words of high trib¬ 
ute expressed in homage to Mr. Grana¬ 
han in recognition of his di^sUngul.she(l 
services to the Nation as a Member of 
the House. 

By hi.s untiring devotion to duty and 
profound concern with the legislative 
measures before the House, he has dem- 
on.strated not only his ability to cope 
with the urgent problems with which 
the Nation must contend, but also his 
awareness and determination to meet 
the needs of the constituents he is privi¬ 
leged to serve. Mr. Granahan, n veteran 
of World War I, is a man of character, 
integrity, and action, whose career in 
public office reflects credit on our Nation 
and his community. 

It is with great pleasure that I in¬ 
clude in the Record, under leave, as part 
of my remarks, the communication ad¬ 
dressed to the gentleman on June 21 by 
Mr. Elihu D. Stone, to which I have pre¬ 
viously referred: 

American Zionist Council, 

Washington Bureau. 
Hon. William T. Granahan, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Granahan: The Joint 
declaration by the Governments of tho 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France relative to the Near East, which was 
made public by the Prc.sldent on May 2f>, la 
II significant document which may lead to 
the establishment of peaceful reiatloneh^p 
between Israel and Arab neighbors If hon¬ 
estly carried out. 

Your kind and effective cooperation in 
urging our Stale Department to take action 
for the purpose of promoting peace and tran¬ 
quillity In tho Near East is deeply appre¬ 
ciated. 

The said declaration, as 1 analyze It con¬ 
tains tho following points: 

1. For the lirst time in modern history 
the Big Three—the United Suites of Amer¬ 
ica, England, and France—agreed on con¬ 
certed and coordinated action in that sensi¬ 
tive region of the world, the Near East. It 
Is a V holesomc substitute lor the pursuit 
Of the hitherto policy of unilateral action re¬ 
sulting very often in conflicting action. It 
Imposes collective responsibility. 

2. The calling lor a pledge on the Arab 
countries and I.srnel to refrain from any and 
every aggressive or wailike action against 
one another as a condition precedent to the 
future delivery of arms should serve to dis¬ 
courage the Arab warmongers. 

3. The pledge by the Big Throe to place 
Israel In a condition of equality and parity 
with the Arab states with reference to de¬ 
livery of arms, and the establishment of a 
balance of arms between them, If honestly 
carried out, should serve as an encourage¬ 
ment toward establishment of permanent 
peace between the Arab states and Israel. 

4. Ttie unequivocal declaration by the Big 
Three of their opposition to the develop¬ 
ment of an arms race between the Arab 
etates and Israel implies a policy of vigilant 
watchfulness obligating tho Big Three to 
stop the shipment of arms whenever the 
threat of such an arms race manifests Itself. 

5. The Big Three pledged themselves to 
take Immediate and Joint action whenever 
and wherever a threat to peace in that sec¬ 
tion of the world may appear. They agreed 
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to take enich Joint action within and out¬ 
side the United Nations. The term outside 
is most decisive. It implies speedy and 
prompt action by the Big Three to prevent a 
threat ol aggression Ixom being converted 
Into actual aggression. 

Like any other similar document, this 
declaration will not execute Itself. It is as 
strong as the reliability of its authors and 
no more. 

We assume and we must assume that the 
Big Three—the United States, England, and 
Prance—acted and will continue to act in 
good faith. 

However, in the light of past sad experi¬ 
ences and disappointments, we must rely 
upon the vigilance of the friends of Israel 
like your good self to see to it that the De¬ 
partment of State carries out honestly the 
terms of the said Big Three declaration. As 
you well know, the past record of the Near 
East Division of our Department of Sftate 
Is one of unfriendliness to Israel. The Bevin 
line dominated. 

Your noble services to the cause of Israel 
will always be remembered. The Jewish peo¬ 
ple are a grateful people; they never forget 
their friends. 

You, dear Congressman, have proven your¬ 
self to be a tiue and tested friend. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Elihu D. Stone. 


Let’s Have a Little More Common Sense 
in the Potato Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. Speaker. It 
seems that each day something new hap¬ 
pens that demonstrates how unrealistic 
our whole potato progi’am has been. 
The latest that has come to my attention 
is the neglect to utilize our so-called 
potato surplus for the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol to be used in the pro¬ 
duction of synthetic rubber. We need 
rubber. It is in short supply. We need 
Industrial alcohol for its production. 
We are in short supply. Potatoes are 
considered surplus. We continue to 
dump them even though they could be 
u.?ed to advantage in our synthetic rub¬ 
ber program. 

It is discouraging to realize that the 
first of the Truman Administration’s 
“control” programs is threatened by 
burro-cratic” stubbornness. On Sep¬ 
tember 1, the first of the allocation pro¬ 
grams went into effect in which use of 
rubber for civilian needs was cut 17 per¬ 
cent. On September 7, the “watch-dog 
subcommittee” of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee took sliarp issue with 
the Administration’s handling of the 
stockpiling program and failure to reac¬ 
tivate the Government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants. Clearly indicated in the 
committee’s report were further cuts In 
rubber available for auto tire.s and other 
civilian needs. 

Strangely enough, two of the biggest 
synthetic plants now idle use a process 
in which industrial alcohol is a necessary 
ingredient. I am informed that the sup¬ 


ply of industrial alcohol Is short. The 
Department of Agriculture has bought 
over 2,000,000 bushels of potatoes in New 
Jersey under the price-support program 
and has ordered them dumped. It is 
expected that they will buy several more 
millions of bushels of potatoes before 
the harvest has been completed. 

Across the river in Philadelphia is one 
of the largest Industrial alcohol plants 
in the country, that as recently as last 
February used surplus potatoes in the 
manufacture of alcohol. At that time, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was able to 
get special freight-rate concessions from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to move po¬ 
tatoes from New York State amd from 
Long Island to Philadelphia. 

Why is not similar action taken now, 
that the potatoes may not be completely 
wasted and raw materials made avail¬ 
able that synthetic-rubber production 
may be increased? Why not a little 
more common sense? 


Senator Lehman Accepts 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NRW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14,1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman in accept¬ 
ing the nomination of the Democratic 
Party: 

Remarks of Senator Herbert H. Lehman 

Accepting Nomination op Democratic 

Party 

Mr. Chairman and delegates to this con¬ 
vention, this is a gratifying moment. My 
satisfaction today is Increased by knowing 
that you have Just nominated for Governor 
of New York my old and good friend, Judge 
Wolter Lynch. You may be sure that I will 
be proud and happy to stand on the same 
platform and run on the same ticket with 
a man of his caliber and Integrity. 

In your wisdom, you have nominated In 
him a man of selfless devotion to the pub¬ 
lic lntere.st. He has not sought public notice 
or acclaim. But I know of his long and 
distinguished record In Washington, always 
on the Bide of the public Interest. In recent 
years he has been the leader in the fight for 
liberal tax and social-security legislation. 
He has been a good Democrat and a great 
liberal. 

I know of his sound Judgment and his leg- 
iRlativc skill. But most of all 1 know of 
his lighting heart. That is what he and 
ell of us will need in the weeks head. With 
that fighting heart and courage, he Is going 
to win. I know, because I am going to win 
with him. 

I have come to Rochester and to this hall 
today almost directly from the floor of the 
United States Senate. I secured the per¬ 
mission of the Senate to be absent so that 
I could he here. But I may not long delay 
my return. Every day, almost every hour, 
questions of momentous Importance to our 
country, and to the world, are being con¬ 
sidered and decided. 

Tomorrow or the next day, we will vote on 
Internal security legislation. 1 am going to 
vote for President Truman’s bill to combat 
subversive Communist elements. I am go¬ 


ing to vote for the legislation recommended 
by J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI. 

1, myself, have sponsored legislation to 
put all Communists and would-be spies and 
saboteurs in detention camps during times 
of invasion or other national emergency. In 
my Judgment that would In a practical man¬ 
ner really meet the Communist throat to our 
internal security. I hope my bill will pass. 

But I am going to vote against tl# Mundt- 
Ferguson bill. That bill would not harm 
Communists at all, because they could and 
would evade it. 'That bill would, on the 
other hand, endanger ordinary patriotic citl- 
Eens and legitimate patriotic organizations, 
such as labor unions and even church groups 
which take an active interest in social ques¬ 
tions. 

But be assured when I go back to Wash¬ 
ington—tomorrow and next January—I am 
going to fight, and to keep on fighting, Just 
as hard as I know how against communism, 
and against Communists. And also for 
Americanism and for all Americas. I will 
persist in my efforts to defend all our rights. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 came to Rochester because 
I wanted to see and speak in person to the 
duly elected representatives of the political 
party—my political party—which is going to 
take over the government of New York State 
next January. If candidates are elected on 
their record, and on the issues—and I sin¬ 
cerely believe that New Yorkers vote that 
way—I have no doubt that a new administra¬ 
tion is going to take over in Albany next 
January, and that you, my friends, will have 
nominated those men. 

On the record, and on the facts, the peo¬ 
ple will vote for our candidates. 

In every national crisis since the Civil 
War, the American people have turned to the 
Democratic Party for leadership. Today as 
never belore the people need bold, coura¬ 
geous. and imuglnatlve leadership. Let us 
proceed In that tradition end with that 
confidence. 

The delegates to the New York State con¬ 
vention of Che Democratic Party have great¬ 
ly honored me in offering me again the nom¬ 
ination for the high oflace of United States 
Senator. I accept this nomination with a 
deep sense of the responsibility which It en¬ 
tails. I accept It with warm appreciation of 
this expression of continuing confidence. 

The greater part of my adult life has been 
devoted to public service. At no time have 
I felt the call to such service as urgently as 
today. Our Nation Is confronted with prob¬ 
lems of such magnitude that they challenge 
each of us to bring to their solution the 
greatest contribution of which he Is capable. 

During my first term in the United States 
Senate I have found that in this forum, 
above all others, I can best serve the people 
of my State and of my country. 

The overriding problem with which the 
new Congress, like the old Congress, will be 
concerned. Is the menacing threat of Soviet 
communism. To counter this threat I have 
supported and shall continue to support 
every measure designed to strengthen the 
military defenses of the free world, and the 
Internal defenses of the United States. 

Yet I am convinced that military and se¬ 
curity measures are not alone sufficient. Not 
by far. They must bo supplemented by fur¬ 
nishing the world with a fighting example 
of democracy at its best. 

Clearly reaction offers no acceptable an¬ 
swer to communism In the field of Ideas. 
The only effective answer lies In the Ameri¬ 
can tradition of enlightened liberalism. 
This means that we must continue to seek 
for ourselves, as well as for others, an ever- 
improving standard of living and an ever- 
widening range of opportunity, an ever-con¬ 
tinuing sense of freedom and Justice in a 
world at peace. I say this in full recognition 
of the fact that progress toward these ends 
may necessarily be temporarily slowed be¬ 
cause of the priority that must bo given 
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to the demands of military mobilization^ 
defense and foreign aid required to meet and 
overcome the pressing dangers of this day. 

It Is in this spirit and these beliefs that I 
look forward with undimlnlshed enthusiasm 
to six more years of service to my State and 
my country. 


Democratic Candidates ^^Marined’’ by 
Truman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Jack 
Ramey, one of the top newspapermen of 
the country, has written a very lucid 
and informative article on the subject, 
Democratic Candidates “Marined” by 
Truman. 

Much has been said about this subject 
but Mr. Ramey covers it so completely I 
felt that readers of the Congressional 
Record would be i^lad to read this very 
able summation of the important topics 
discussed in the article: 

“Marined" by Truman 

When President Truman completed Ills 
Miirlne-lng with a full apology to the Marino 
Corps in his abject haste to retrieve an abys¬ 
mal, unexplainable blunder, It was apparent 
that he might become the biggest load Dem¬ 
ocratic cundldatcR would have to carry In 
the November elections. 

Easiest thing In the world for a wrongdoer 
is to do intentionally a thing he knows is 
an error, and then rush with an apology to 
the persons harmed, with a full expecta¬ 
tion-even knowledge—that they arc going 
to judge him a good fellow for eating his 
words or acts and forget the affront. 

Nine times out of ten that apologetic, sub¬ 
servient crow-eater Is going to pull tlie same 
procedure upon the next victim unaware of 
his methods. 

Mr. Truman, may the heavens help us. Is 
beyond compare as a Presidential blunderer 
adopt at doing things without thinking. 
Without thinking, he .says. Then he apolo¬ 
gizes, and every marine and the entire coun¬ 
try IS to accept It, please, for this Is the 
President .speaking. Wlion the one person in 
the entire Nation supposed to know better 
would be the President. 

There's never been a President like Mr. 
Truman. That is conceded. He accepted a 
speech Irom Henry Wallace for examination 
and approved It, and Mr. Wallace immedi¬ 
ately vocalized his communistic diatribe In 
New York City and the trouble popped right 
back into the lap of Mr. Truman, who, Mr. 
Wallace said lightly, had approved the 
speech. 

Mr. Truman got out of that one the hard 
way. His reason for approving the speech: 
He had not read It. Ho knew Mr. Wallace’s 
leftward leanings—or, as President of the 
United States, he should have known them— 
but hir. simple explanation was that he had 
not read the speech. A glance at the trouble¬ 
maker’s speech would have sufficed, but the 
President had omitted the glance. 

For his Missouri confederates, inadequate 
for the administration places he finds for 
them, he never so much as apologizes. They 
are his friends, and he’s going to stick with 
them through every flood of criticism. Mr. 
Truman and his friends can do no wrong. 
The country Is stuck with them. 

There is throughout this country a vast 
distrust of Dean Acheson’s capabilities as 


Secretary of State and of Louis Johnson’s 
performance as Secretary of Defense. 

Mr, Truman tebs the country succinctly 
that they are going to remain in the admin¬ 
istration so long as he Is President, because 
Mr. Truman believes in them. There Is no 
doubt that Mr. Acheson and Mr. Johnson 
try their best. It still is a fact that virtually 
everything they say is derided by the citizens, 
because the citizens’ faith In Mr. Acheson 
and Mr. Johnson long since evaporated, 

Mr. ’Pruman’s duty Is not to himself and 
his belief In his selections, Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Johnson. His duty is to the majority 
of the citizens’ conviction that Mr. Acheson 
and Mr. Johnson, splendid private citizens 
though they be. are not big enough for their 
administration positions. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur Is taken to task 
for his statement regarding Formosa’s noces- 
Blty as a UN defense against possible Russian 
attack. Ho was ripped apart because ho 
failed, It was said, to consult policy-makers 
in the Defense and State Departments before 
Issuing the statement 'the administration 
tried to squelch. 

Russia hops upon the statement as proof 
of United States Imperialistic Intention. 

Now. what were the facts? 

General MacArthur had talked to one 
United States policymakers after another In 
Tokyo. He knew their intentions, and ho 
was talking with Washington every day, and 
he knew what had happened in Korea, and 
he must have known that the administration 
was writing oflT Formosa. 

A diplomat and a world stagewlse mili¬ 
tarist who knew his every word brought pub¬ 
licity not only in the United States but 
around the world, he must have considered 
that statement well, and he must have de¬ 
termined that he was going to Issue It, no 
matter wliat the outcome. 

His reason? General MacArthur had de¬ 
cided—and so stated—that Formosa, on the 
Soviet perimeter, was the best place for 
blunting any air or sea attack upon the 
United States from Russia. He had deter¬ 
mined that Formosa was more than worth 
the gamble, that, even though it eventually 
might be lost, it would more than overbal¬ 
ance the chance by placing United States 
air strength where It could trade blow lor 
blow with the Rus.'slans, and from the mor;t 
advantageous position. 

Now. I submit that the only reason General 
MacArthur issued his statement was that ho 
knew, he must have known from his confer¬ 
ences. that the administration was opposed 
to placing f<irce.s upon Formosa, and that he 
considered the United States populace should 
be apprised of the contrary opinion for use 
of Formosa, and why. 

A les.ser general might not have l.ssued 
the statement, because It would have meant 
his walking papers home. General Mar Ar¬ 
thur realized It W’ould cause trouble, but 
that tbe administration would not dare move 
him out of Japan lor It. He simply was a 
figure large enough to place a foreign policy 
view opposing the administration’s opinion 
before the people without being railroaded 
for it. 

What Moscow thinks, what propaganda It 
makes, ol General MacArthur’s statement 
can be disregarded. Moscow Is going to do 
whatever Moscow thinks It can do In de¬ 
feating the UN Intention, spearheaded by the 
United States, of preventing world-wide 
Communist expansion. 

General MacArthur had a point to make— 
Formosa’s strategic geographic importance 
for countering any attack Instituted by sea 
or air from Russia. 

The militarist-diplomat Rchleved his 
point, although the administration tried Its 
best to have the statement withdrawn, and 
yielded only when It found a magazine al¬ 
ready published was ready to hit the news¬ 
stands and could not be withdrawn. 

There was no necessity for General Mac¬ 
Arthur to apologize. Nor did he. 
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Unloading a Liability 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York World-Telegram of yes¬ 
terday, September 13: 

Unloading a Liability 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s resig¬ 
nation came as no surprise, despite President 
Truman's recent statement that Mr. Johnson 
and Secretary of State Acheson would never 
leave his Cabinet. 

This Is an election year. 

Some of the Secretary’s decisions, the bad 
consequences of which have been revealed by 
the Korean War, had made him a political 
liability. 

Mr. Johnson’s hardbolled economy pro¬ 
gram made him many enemies. But he Is a 
determined, courageous man, who might 
have taken hostile criticism In stride If he 
had not put all his defense eggs in one 
basket. 

He accepted the popular thesis that vic¬ 
tory in war could be achieved by air power 
alone, and more particularly by strategic 
bombing. When the United States became 
Involved In a war In which the atomic bomb 
could not be used it found Itself with a De¬ 
fense Establishment not geared to wage any 
other kind of war. 

So Mr. Johnson became another casualty 
of Korea and of politics. 

He also was the victim of certain circum¬ 
stances over which he had little or no 
control. 

Long before he took office blunders In 
American foreign policy—blunders for which 
Mr. Truman has basic rcBponslblllty—had 
set the stage for the abandonment of Na¬ 
tionalist Clilna and the eventual Commu¬ 
nist invasion of Korea.. 

Moreover, It had been decided not to de¬ 
fend Korea from such an Invasion. When 
that decision was reversed overnight, and 
properly reversed, Mr. Johnson and our other 
military planners naturally were not pre¬ 
pared for the emergency suddenly thrust 
upon them. 

Secretary Ache.son sponsored n)any of the 
unwise policies which contributed to Mr. 
Johnson’s undoing Mr. Acheson inherited 
those policies, ebpeclnlly the dlsa6trou.s China 
policy, inmi his Stale Department predeces¬ 
sor. Gen. George C. Marshall. 

Yet President Truman has selected Gen¬ 
eral Marshall to succeed Mr. Johnson, and 
will ask Congress to make that possible by 
changing the law which lorlhcKs appointment 
as Secretary of Defense of any person wlio 
within 10 years lias born an active officer in 
the Regular armed services. 

General Marshall Is a professional soldier— 
a great one—to whom this country owes 
great gratitude lor milltury services of the 
highest order. 

But the law which requires the Depart¬ 
ment ol Delciiso to be headed by a civilian 
Is a wl.so law, supported by sound American 
traditions. Changing that law to make an 
exception in the ca.se of General Marshall 
would establish a dangerous precedent. 
This newspaper believes that Congress 
should not change It. 

Moreover, the general’s legacy of mistakes 
In State Department policy would handicap 
him heavily as head of the Department which 
now must try to oveicome the consequences 
of those mlstukc.s. 
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Calling up a big name from retirement for 
that joh impreL»C8 us as a political attempt 
to { -ors over a aituatlon distasteful to Mr. 
Tnunaii. But It i« not pood politics for Gen- 
r’.il Mursliiill, lor the Deleiisc liblabllshnient, 
or lor the country. The position demands an 
able, vigorous, wise civilian administrator, 
free from any necessity to defend past errors, 
free to devu> Ms lull tlm^* and energy to 
defense of America. 


Universal Military Training Should Be 
Enacted Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP’ REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. DAVIES of Now York. Mr. 
Speaker, it Is a source of great dissatis¬ 
faction to me that the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress is planning to 
recess without any action on a bill to 
provide universal military training. 

It has been argued that the question 
of universal military training, is too con¬ 
troversial a subject to spend time on 
before the fall elections. I am inclined 
to disagree witli that theory. Since the 
subject has been raised, I have received 
a great many letters from constituents 
urging that universal military training 
be enacted without delay. The writers 
were not only veterans of World War I 
and II. but also parents of boys who will 
be affected by universal military train¬ 
ing, and parents of men who fought in 
the last war. It is my observation that 
the matter is not as controversial as is 
commonly thought. I believe that a vast 
majority of Americans have reluctantly 
accepted the inescapable fact that uni¬ 
versal military training is necessary now, 
whether we like it or not. Beside the 
individual popular clamor for universal 
military training, the press of the Nation 
has lined up in favor of it. with only a 
few, and characteristic, exceptions. 

The United States i.s the only major 
nation in the world which does not have 
a military training program. How much 
longer are we to slumber? 

It may be true, as some say, that the 
Army itself does not want universal mili¬ 
tary training because of the shortage of 
personnel with which to train the re¬ 
cruits. If that is the case, I say let us 
take remedial steps immediately. Let 
the Army pick out men already within 
Its ranks who are best fitted as instruc¬ 
tors and cadre personnel. Let the De¬ 
partment of Defense begin to reopen 
camps which could be used for such 
training. 

It is true, of course, that universal mil¬ 
itary training, even if enacted tomorrow, 
would provide no men for the Korean 
conflict, but the passage of such a bill 
would be of great psychological value 
throughout the world. It would serve 
notice on the Kremlin that we arc will¬ 
ing to sacrifice and work for our goals, 
no matter how long It takes. 

At the moment, the United States is 
enjoying the luxury of time in which 


to prepare ourselves for the future. It 
should be completely clear to everyone 
that we must move immediately toward 
some systematic method of providing 
military manpower for the days ahead. 
Such legislation should be enacted be¬ 
fore this Congress goes home. 


The Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee— 
Article by Robert K. Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, SepLember 14 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Robert K. Walsh, published in the 
Sunday Star for September 10, 1950. in 
regard to the Preparedness Subcommit¬ 
tee of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senate Prfparfdness Unit Gets Off to 

Roaring Start — SurcESSOR to Truman 

Committee Stirs Up Federal Agencies 

With Its Recommendations 

(By Robert K. Walsh) 

“Like father, like son” Is a description that 
will have to be used in more than a relative 
sense when applied to the new “Truman com¬ 
mittee" in the Senate. 

Born less than 2 months ago. the Prepared¬ 
ness Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Annccl Services is a creature of the Korean 
crisis. It is, nonetheless, a natural heir of 
the Bpecifil committee that functioned from 
March 1941 to 1948 for Investigation of the 
natloiml-defensc program. 

By its own admission, and unquestionably 
with the paternal blessing of former Senator 
Harry S. Truman, Democrat, of Missouri, who 
headed the war Investigating committee 
from March 1941 to August 1944, this cur- 
.rently created subcommittee proposed to 
'‘reactivate the Truman committee which 
showed so effectively what a legislative inves¬ 
tigating committee could do during a grave 
emergency when close understanding between 
the legislative and executive branches Is 
essential to the national securjty." 

But the new seven-member group, headed 
by Senator Johnson, Democrat, of Texas, is 
no longer a fledgling. If indeed it ever had 
time to enjoy preliminary pursuits. 

The impact of its first interim report, 
published last Thursday, has been heavy on 
Capitol Hill. Moreover, the subcommittee’s 
activities that prompted the recommenda¬ 
tions of that report have stirred many ad¬ 
ministrative agencies into an explosive chain 
reaction in recent weeks. 

PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 

It is no disrespect to the Truman commit¬ 
tee's methods and achievements to observe 
that the preparedness subcommittee already 
has sot something of a record In blending 
unanimity, quietness, scope, and the one-two 
punch. 

The effectiveness of Its first report— 
whetlier or not all Its findings wore correct— 
was doubly compelling because the subcom¬ 
mittee and Its still small staff have worked 


with a minimum of words and covered a vast 
area since last July 17. 

'I’h© subcommittee’s prime Job at the mo¬ 
ment. as explained by Chairman Johnson, 
is to rid the Government—and that means 
Congress, too—of the ''siesta psychology.” 

Its main operations to date have dealt with 
proposals for conserving and developing the 
supply of natural and synthetic rubber and 
with putting the surplus property dn^p.val 
system In line with national emergency de¬ 
mands. It is concerned not merely with the 
Korean situation, but any possible kind of 
future war. hot or cold, military or economic, 
declared or undeclared. 

Th« subcommittee, despite its youth, and 
not withstanding its fondness for comparni Ivc 
quiet, cannot be accused of hiding its light 
under the Capitol dome. 

“Pacts discovered by the subcommittee in 
its short existence has Justified its creation,” 
the members declare. “The improvements 
in preparedness which have already resulted 
from its activities show that it must con¬ 
tinue and expand its efforts.” 

NO RABBIT CHASING 

Under the resolution that created it, the 
subcommittee hardly can harbor a passion 
for anonymity. It is supposed to report 
at least every 30 days to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on the results of its 
watchfulness. 

Last July the following members assemhled 
under the chairmanship of‘Senator Johnson, 
sponsor of the resolution by which the full 
committee established the Preparednens Sub¬ 
committee: Senators Chapman, Kentucky, 
Kefauver, Tennessee, and Hunt, V/yomlng, 
Democrats: Bridges, New Hampshire, Salton- 
stall, Massachusetts, and Morse, Oregon. 
Republicans. 

“We were not created to tell the generals 
and admirals how to fight battles, but rather 
to make sure that they and their men have 
what they need to tight those battles," the 
chairman told them. 

"We will not hunt headlines. Politics will 
be left at the committee room door. Wo 
will strive for unanimity. We will see un¬ 
colored, unemotional facts. There will be 
no second-guessing, battle-front strategy. 
We propose to be blunt but not unfair; 
zealous but nut persecuting; helpful taut not 
compromising.” 

And, as a postscript, another member as¬ 
sured reporters that “we don’t want to go 
rabbit chasing.” 

Even before It was born—or reborn, as 
the case may be—the subcommittee had a 
largo slice of work cut out for it. 

SURPLUS sales stopped 

The surplu6-dispo.«3al program had become 
a problem before Korea made it acute. 
'The rubber supply had aroused considerable 
concern. Senator Johnson, for Instance, 
urged the Office of Rubber Reserve In the 
RFC early In July to take faster and longer 
steps in reactivation of synthetic rubber 
plants. 

There also was a major question—discussed 
at the subcommittee’s first meeting—of the 
way in which the Defense Department spent 
almost $49,000,000,000 since the 1946 military 
demobilization. 

Subcommittee sources say they did not 
have to be prodded by the course of events 
during July and August to center their at¬ 
tention on Industrial preparedness and mili¬ 
tary material requirements in the United 
States. 

“We wanted to make certain,” they said, 
“that we are not continuing to demobilize 
with one hand while trying to mobilize with 
the other.” 

In its effort to speed the Blackened tempo 
of the postwar period in and out of Govern¬ 
ment, the subcommittee came up with evi¬ 
dence that caused the General Services Ad¬ 
ministration recently to freeze the sale of 
all Government-owned property previously 
declared surplus. 
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In Its first formal report and the Infre¬ 
quent public and private comments of its 
members and staff, the subcommittee often 
has employed fighting language. In this it 
hae been referring to Itself as much as to 
Korea. 

STIRS MUNITIONS BOARD 

“The subcommittee," It says, "has fought 
at every Government level for reactivation 
of our synthetic rubber-producing program. 
The word ‘fought’ is used advisedly." 

Furthermore, it has waded into what could 
be a first-rate feud with the Munitions 
Board. 

Complaining that it has not yet received a 
satisfactory reply to its inquiries about es¬ 
tablishing a firm, aggressive acquisition pro¬ 
gram for natural rubber, the subcommittee 
stated last week: 

"Either the Munitions Board has a pro¬ 
gram or it has not. If it has a program 
it could readily be described. If it has no 
program it should be candidly admitted. In 
any event, if the diligence to which the Mu¬ 
nitions Board addressed Itself to our inquiry 
Is any measure of the manner in which it 
attends to its other duties, its competence 
would seem to leave something to be desired ’’ 

In any event, the subcommittee says its 
suggestions so far have been heeded by sev¬ 
eral key agencies. And. it indicates it has 
Just begun to fight wherever it believes neces¬ 
sary to cope not only with shooting in Korea 
but with the distinct threat ot a war of at¬ 
trition in wiiicli the total resources and the 
total productivity of the Nation must ho kept 
constantly available." 

MODEST HEADQUARTERS 

For such a far-flung buttle line the eub- 
commlttee at present muintuins GHQ in one 
room off the Armed Services Committee’s 
suite in the Senate Office Building 

Besides Its chief counsel, Donald C. Cook, 
It has a staff of only two secretaries but 
avails itself of specialists from the full 
committee staff. With an appropriation of 
$25,000, It manages to save money also by 
calling on specialists from administrative 
agencies. 

Widely known in Washington as Vice Chair¬ 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. Mr. Cook began his Government ca¬ 
reer 17 years ago on the SEC staff in the Legal 
and Public Utilities Divisions. 

Prom 1943 to 1945 he was special counsel 
to the old House Naval Aflalrs Committee. 
After a year as executive assistant to the 
Attorney General, he became Allen Property 
Custodian in 1946. He returned to private 
practice of law here for 2 years before going 
back to SEC as Vice Chairman. 

Whatever idea the subcommittee had of 
beginning with a leisurely look into the De¬ 
fense Department and related matters was 
soon dispelled. That, according to mem¬ 
bers, docs not mean the subcommittee dashes 
about in all directions. 

MANY SIMILARITIES 

Nor does it means, they assure fellow Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, that the subcommittee will 
necessarily collide with other congressional 
"watchers" or investigators. The House 
Armed Services Committee, for example, has 
more than a half dozen subcommittees 
checking on various phases of the notional 
defense conditions and planning. 

In the public view, however, the prepared¬ 
ness subcommittee is far more likely to bo 
compared constantly with the Truman com¬ 
mittee, or at least the wartime phase of that 
committee’s record. 

Many similarities are obvious already to 
anyone who remembers the work of the for¬ 
mer committee, and especially the policy 
that the then Senator Truman laid down 
against Investigating matters of military 
strategy or tactics. 

Further resemblances may develop when 
and if the Preparedness Subcommittee 


reaches the stage of public hearings or 
adopts the "case system" generally followed 
by the old war investigating committee. 

But the times have changed and the sub¬ 
committee seems bound to change with 
them. The studies it is making and on 
which it will report from time to time carry 
echoes from the early 1940's, but they touch 
on yet wider and more troublesome topics. 

The Preparedness Subcommittee is not 
embarrassed about being acclaimed as the 
Truman committee’s successor. It merely 
wants the public to understand that it has 
H mind as well as a way ol its own. 


St. Joseph’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS ^ 

OE 

HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


gious, educational, and community mat¬ 
ters and occupies a respected place in 
Buffalo. 

I am proud to acquaint the Members 
of Congress with the succes.sful achieve¬ 
ments of this fine parish and of its pres¬ 
ent pastor whose spiritual leadership and 
indomitable perseverance augur well for 
the future of the church. 

I am sure that the members will join 
with me in extending to Monsignor 
Rung, to the good Sisters of St. Joseph 
who teach at the school and to the 
parishioners, cordial greetings on this 
centennial celebration, and all possible 
good wishes for the coming years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am herewith including an article from 
the Buffalo Evening News of September 
11, relating the story of the anniversary 
celebration. 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
.sure that the Members of Congress will 
want to join with me in extending felici¬ 
tations to the pastor and parishioners of 
a church in my home town of Buffalo 
which last Sunday celebrated its one 
hundredth aimiversaiw. 

I refer to the little church built log by 
log by the farm folk of Elysville, N. Y,. 
in the autumn of 1849. When it had 
been completed in January of 1850, it 
was dedicated to God and named for 
St, Joseph. As the years wTnt by, Elys- 
villc became the Buffalo Plains and later 
the University Heights section of Buffalo. 
The log church was supplanted by a 
stone church on the .same site at Engle¬ 
wood Avenue and Main Street. 

The Reverend Bernard Fritsch, S. J., 
was the first pa.stor of St. Joseph’.s which 
was founded by half the families who 
belonged to St. John’s Mission Church in 
Northbush, now the intersection of 
Englewood and Belmont Avenues, town 
of Tonawanda. 

During the first 35 years of the 
chui'ch’s existence, 26 priests served as 
pa.':tor.s, some for a few weeks and some 
for 5 years. Frequently, secular priests 
were so scarce that members of religious 
orders wer^' called upon for brief pasto¬ 
rates. 

The Reverend George Zurcher, who 
was pastor from 1885 to 1900, built a new 
brick church and rectory in 1894. It 
was in the period from 1908 to 1944, 
during the pastorate of the Right 
Reverend Joseph Schemel, one of St. 
Joseph’s most highly re.spected pa.stors, 
that the school, the present rectory and 
the church were built and, by 1939, all 
were free of debt. In June 1944, Mon¬ 
signor Schemel celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination and died 
3 months later at the age of 72. 

The present pastor of the church is 
the Right Reverend Albert Rung who 
was named pastor in 1945, after serving 
16 years as pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
In East Eden and 12 years as pastor of 
Blessed Trinity Church. 

The history of St. Joseph’s Church Is 
one of considerable struggle and a great 
amount of hard work over the years. It 
has achieved an enviable record in reli¬ 


Folloiv Example Set by St. Joseph s, Bishop 
O’Hara Says 

The Mo.st Reverend John F. O’Hara. CSC, 
bishop of tile Buffalo diocese, Sunday morn¬ 
ing commended to a world seeking peace the 
example of devotion set by parishioners of 
St. Jo.scph’s Church. 

"The world ran have peace," Bishop O’Hara 
declared, “only when It has the formula that 
has blessed this congregation throughout its 
300 years"—that of obedience to God and the 
living of His rules. 

Bishop O’Hara presided at a solemn high 
mass which Initiated a 5-dny program com¬ 
memorating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the church at 3269 Main Street. The Very 
Reverend Raymond Schouten, S. J., Caiilslus 
College president, delivered the sermon. 

"Too many people want tu change the rules 
of God,” warned the bishop. 

milestone to glory or god 

"Only when they are God’s rules that we 
live by can we have peace in the world and 
international understanding. You have dem¬ 
onstrated that here In your 100 years which 
have been blessed. Ask Qod to .spread that 
spirit all over the world." 

Father Schouten said the anniversary is 
a muse for prolound rejoicing because it 
inarka a "milestone to the glory of God." 

In a century of Catholic education, "boys 
and girls of St. Joseph’s have been * * • 

trained in the ideal of working for our neigh¬ 
bors, working for God, and being good citi¬ 
zens of the land where they were born—100 
years of the saving Influence ol correct edu¬ 
cation, 100 years of young men and women 
setting up homes from the altar of God." 
message op god’s love 

"All over the world parishes and churches 
have boon destroyed, devoted Chri.stian fol¬ 
lowers killed and maimed," he continued. 
"Yet here wc have a miracle of 100 years 
of solid accomplishment and God’s grace 
poured into the city ol Buffalo through de¬ 
voted Catholic hearts." 

St. Joseph's anniversary, Father Schouten 
said, also is a cause lor reflection uiion "God's 
wondrous design ol love. ♦ ♦ • Pi-oin all 

eternity God has planned so many souls to 
he a credit to Him • • • and for 300 

years souls have lived ♦ * • liere to be 

a credit to Almighty God. The message of 
God’s love Is written in large letters all over 
this parish." 

five hundred inspect new convent 

The Right Reverend Albert Rung, pastor, 
celebrated the mass. Ho was aided by his 
assistant pastors, the Reverend Paul J. Eberz 
and the Reverend Arthur T. Sullivan. Asslfit- 
Ing Bishop O'Hara were the Reverend Charles 
A. Klauder, pastor of St. John the Baptist 
Church, Kenmore, and the Reverend William 
M. Martin, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
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Tlio Very Reverend John Lodge McHugh* 
afiFlclant pfistor of St. Joseph's Cathedralt 
wiiG rnaFter ol ceremonies to the bishop. 

The Most Reverend Joseph A. Burke, V. G., 
auxiliary bishop, was assisted by the Very 
Reverend John Obendorfer, CSSR, pastor of 
Et. Mary's Church, and the Reverend Gerald 
McCann, OFM. of St. Patrick's Chiuch. The 
Reverend Martin Marnon, of the Little Semi¬ 
nary, also participated. 

More than 500 former and present parish¬ 
ioners inspected the new convent tor the 
SLstcra of St. Joseph, adjoining the church, 
during a reception Sunday afternoon and 
evening In the school hall. 


Complaint Against General Electric Co. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM J. GREEN, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following letter; 

Septembek 14, 1950. 
Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, Inter¬ 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma¬ 
chine Workers, CIO, herewith applies for the 
issuance of a complaint against the General 
Electric Co. lUE-CIO charges that General 
Electric Co. has engaged in acts and prac¬ 
tices which prejudice and injure the public 
and constitute unfair and deceptive acta 
and practices In commerce wltliin the 
meaning of the Federal 'Trade Commission 
Act. 

General Electric Co. Is a New York corpora¬ 
tion having Its office and principal place of 
business at 670 I.»cxlngton Avenue, New 
York, N. y. 'The company Is engaged In the 
nmnufacturo, sale, and distribution of elec¬ 
trical equipment In Interstate commerce. 

At present the General Electric Co. is en¬ 
gaged in a labor dispute with the Inter¬ 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma¬ 
chine Workers, CIO, and Its thousands of 
members In the General Electric plants. To 
maintain whatever “Institutional gtxDd will" 
It still possesses and for the purpose of In¬ 
ducing the purchase of its products, the 
General Electric Co. has caused to be pub¬ 
lished. In newspapers which have been cir¬ 
culated among Its purchasers and prospec¬ 
tive purchasers located in the various States 
in the United States and In the District of 
Columbia, false, misleading, and deceptive 
statements and representations. Such state¬ 
ments and representations pertain to the 
value of the offer which the General Electric 
Co. has made to lUE-CIO, to the nature of 
the working conditions at plants of the com¬ 
pany, and to the character of the company’s 
labor-relations policies. Typical of the 
Btatements and repre.sentallons contained In 
such advertising matter are the following; 

“What Is the GE offer? 

• ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

“2. $125 a month guaranteed minimum 
retirement incomes, with no ceilings; pen¬ 
sions go up as pay and service go up. • • * 

“Other plans in the news have $100, $104, 
or $117.50 as the maximum for 25 years serv¬ 
ice—and some go to $125 for 30 years. 

“3. A whole new broad program of life. 
Blckne.s.'i, and accident Insurnnce; hospitali¬ 
zation, surgical, and maternity benefits. 


“These benefits are right up with the best 
of the recently publicized settlements, or in 
the rest of major industry, 

* * « * • 

“6. That means 10 to 16cents an hour In 
wage increases offered in the 00 days of 
negotiations. 

“And the increased pensions and Insurance 
programs in addition are worth still another 
16 to 28 cents an hour to our employees. 

“And the new holiday offered—Election 
Day—means another day’s pay without work, 

“The total of the wage offers and the value 
of the insurance and pension programs is 
obviously worth 251^ to 43 y 2 cents an hour, 
plus the extra holiday.” 

A copy of the advertisement in which tliese 
statements and representations appear is at¬ 
tached to this letter. 

The statements and representations quoted 
ahcj^g; are false, misleading, and deceptive. 

"First, the pension plans referred to in the 
above advertisement as having recently re¬ 
ceived wide publicity are noncontributory in 
nature. By comparing Its own plan with 
such noncontributory plans GE has given the 
impression that its pension plan Is also non- 
contrlbutory. This misleading Impression Is 
strengthened by the fact that the advertise¬ 
ment is silent concerning the type of pension 
plan which is the subject of GE's proposal. 
In truth and in fact, the GE ijensioii plan Is 
not noncontributory, but calls for substan¬ 
tial contributions by GE workers. 

“Further, In actuality the Insurance and 
other benefits offered by GE are not as ad¬ 
vantageous as similar benefits Involved in 
recently published settlements or In effect 
in the rest of major Industry. 

“Filially, GE has grossly perverted the 
truth in Implying that Its offer to lUE-CIO 
is worth 26 cents to 43Vi cents an hour. In 
fact Its offer Is worth far less. GE has ad¬ 
mitted this. In other advertisements, it has 
attempted to explain away Its falsehood by 
contending that in the asbertion quoted 
above. It referred not to the value of the 
increases offered by it. but the combined 
value of present programs and offered im¬ 
provements. Even BO, the assertion is false. 
The falsehood is patently demonstrated by 
the fact that the company has tried to Jus¬ 
tify the alleged value of its pension and in¬ 
surance programs by asserting that the fig¬ 
ures given are what an individual would 
have to pay for similar protection outside the 
company, not what they do cost under a 
group program. 'There can be no reasonable 
construction of the company's statement 
concerning the total of Its wage offers and in¬ 
surance and pension programs that is not in 
flagrant conflict with the truth." 

The effects of the foregoing misrepresenta¬ 
tions are ns follows: 

1. Large sections of the consuming public 
are Influenced in their purchases by the labor 
relations policies of producers. The General 
Electric Co. grossly misrepresented to con- 
sumor.s Its actual labor-relations policy. It 
has groR.sly misrepresented to them the ac¬ 
tual working conditions In Its plants. There¬ 
by the General Electric Co. has materially 
deceived purchasers and prospective pur¬ 
chasers of its products. 

2. By its conduct General Electric has also 
engaged In major misrepresentations to Its 
workers concerning the services and other 
compensation it would furnish them in re¬ 
turn ior their labor. 

3. The General Electric Co. has falsely dis¬ 
paraged its competitors, their working con¬ 
ditions, and labor policies. By doing so, it 
has engaged in unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion. 

lUE-CIO is fully aware of the necessity for 
preservation of the fullest possible measure 
of free speech on the part of parties to indus¬ 
trial disputes. In no way Is lUE-CIO seek¬ 
ing to cause any infringement of that free¬ 
dom. GFi has a right to express its opinions. 
V/e request, however, that the Federal Trade 


Commission act to prevent gross misrepre¬ 
sentations of fact by the General Electric Co. 
in accordance with the provisions of the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission Act. Enforcement of 
such legislation would not in any way im¬ 
pair Oenoral Electric’s freedom of speech. 

We are fully aware, of course, that our re¬ 
quest may be unprecedented, and seem to 
require a novel application of the law. We 
believe that such application would be with¬ 
in the principle of the law. No corpora¬ 
tion, no matter how large, should be per¬ 
mitted to use its unrestricted access to the 
public press to gain unfair economic ad¬ 
vantage over its business competitors 
through deceiving the consuming public and 
its employees by publication of grossly mis¬ 
leading. deceptive, and mendacious state¬ 
ments as to its conditions of employment. 

Very truly yours, 

Jamks B. Carey, 

Chairman, Administrative Committee, 


Special PolHkal Letter by A. L. Schulti 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Hieat political analysts and writers of 
the country is Mr. A. L. (Dutch) Schultz, 
of the Topeka State Journal. His sage 
observations and comments have long 
been respected by all Kansans. His 
faculty for hitting the nail on the head 
and boring through to the fundamentals 
of issues has great weight among the 
thinking people not only of Kansas but 
of the entire Middle West. This faculty 
is well evidenced by his weekly column 
of August 30 in which he sets forth the 
reasons for the grave anxiety which 
grips the people of this country today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, 1 include his comments 
herewith: 

Topeka, Kans., August 30.—Kansans have 
lost faith in the soundness, the clear think¬ 
ing, and even the Integrity of men In high 
places In thelf Government In a measure 
never belore registered in this State. 

Nobody is going to be able to immediately 
change that thinking. It will require 
months, maybe years, to restore confidence 
in official Washington. In a period of weeks 
public doubt, suspicion, and resentment 
against policymakers In the National Capi¬ 
tal has mounted almost to complete distrust. 
It is in uo measure political. It doesn’t ap¬ 
ply to any group or class of citizens. It 
affects people of all ages, all groups, all 
creeds, and in all walks of life from the little 
man with a broom or a truck patch to the 
highest salaried executive in the community. 

Something seems to have loosened the flood 
gates of a pent-up public resentment that 
has been gathering In volume for months. 
There is no one feature of National Govern¬ 
ment to which a person can point as the real 
cause of this shattered faith that seemingly 
extends Into every locality. The reports 
which are brought to Topeka from every cle¬ 
ment of sentiment sounding combine In pro¬ 
viding a common story. People are con¬ 
fused, bewildered, uncertain, and in a large 
measure—afraid. The cause of their fear 
isn’t entirely clear. Really, most people 
don’t know. Their unrest stems from a loss 
of confidence In Washington philosophies, 
and in the sound Judgment and stability of 
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men who shape and execute domestic and 
foreign policies. 

The Korean situation contributed tre¬ 
mendously to this crash in confidence. Don't 
put an improper interpretation on that sen¬ 
tence. Kansans and people everywhere in 
the Nation have the same deep-rooted loyalty 
to their Government that has made this 
country great in every crisis. Kansans 
won’t complain about dollars spent for vic¬ 
tory. They will sacrifice and pay in blood 
and tears. Yet away down inside, just about 
every Kansan has a feeling that something 
has gone wrong. Defenses don't add up to 
the scores of billions granted by Congress. 
Fighting forces are not equipped as adver¬ 
tised. Swaggering claims of the high com¬ 
mand are not sustained by conditions on the 
fighting front. 

You don't laugh tho.se things off. Boys 
only recently home from the late world con¬ 
flict, are siirreiideriiig Jobs and opportunities. 
They are leaving newly established homes, 
saying good-by as they go to fight another 
w^ar. Controls over prices, profits, wages — 
controls so easy to grant, so hard to regain— 
arc greedily grabbed by the White House. 

Hundreds of Kansans are volunteering— 
without pay—to aid the war effort. Yet those 
patriotic Impulses are being deadened by 
acts of arrogant, bombastic labor dictators 
who threatened to back their country to the 
wall to w’in selfish gains. Neither manage¬ 
ment nor labor will gain public approval of 
moves which endanger national defense.s, 
disrupt transportation, or produce economic 
chaos. 

Each day there are new stories of private 
enterprise forced to Biirrenclor to racketeers 
with "influence.’' It is rather easy to under¬ 
stand how the little fellow—the forgotten 
man of a lew yeans ago—develop.s the idea 
that the "influence’’ trial leads down Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue in Washington. And it 
is the little fellow w'ho has to pay. 

One by one, bit by bit, the man on the 
street and the woman In the home are put¬ 
ting together the suspicion.^ and rtjsentments 
which liave developed over a long period. 
There Is a tiemeiidous notion that a supine 
Coiqjress h.as all too often been mure con¬ 
cerned with the approaching election thuii 
the stability and salvullon of the country. 
Suspicion, doubt and fear have contrlDiited 
to a state of confusion that ought to alarm 
folks In high offices. There l.^ tremendous, 
deep-rooted feeling that the confidence of 
the people out in this great grain-growing 
urea has been betrayed. 

That notion is nut based oil any single 
act. There is a conviction that huslnc.ss 
is being pillaged and wrecked with public 
funds wdiich should be u.scd to encourage and 
build bettor, sounder private enterprise. 
There Is dec]) resentment against the use of 
public money to put Oovernment in compe¬ 
tition with taxpayer groups. Maybe It l.s all 
Just an awakening of dulled sensibilities at 
the end of a drunken doze during an orgy 
of Government squandering. Yet it Is evi¬ 
dence of a trend of major importance. 

Gradu.ally the thought ha.s developed that 
Government regulation, control, and compe¬ 
tition is destroying freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity. No single lactor has been sufficiently 
powerful to smash the reservoir which held 
bac’i a flood of increasing resentments. The 
threat of n welfare state didn't do it. 
Socialized medicine wa.sn’t of sufficient force. 
Deficit spending jarred but didn’t smash con- 
fldence In Washington. Government com¬ 
petition with private lending agencies didn't 
do It. Protests came when the Oovernment 
used tax money to drive taxpaying private 
power projects to the wall. There was grass 
roots protest when rail and cominuntcatlon 
Interests were intimidated and coerced. 
Trade agreements threatened destruction of 
the Midwest’s livestock, grain, oil, and min¬ 
eral interests. The workingman faced loss 
of his high \’nge scales when products of his 
toll were offered in competition with outputs 
from BO-callcd slave-labor countries. 


No single loss of freedom by the American 
citizen, though, brought the revolt that today 
threatens de.struction of confidence In Wash¬ 
ington jjollcy makers. Now there is evideiico 
that public faith In national leadership is at 
an all-time low. The average citizen is de¬ 
manding that the country get along with 
the least possible Government dictation. 
Kansans themselves may react rather vio¬ 
lently when the legislature comes to Topeka 
next winter. There Is increasing thought, 
for example, that welfare expenditures 
should be made known to folks who pay the 
bills. That course would have been adopted 
some years ago, too, except for pressure on 
the lawmakers by the then Governor, Payne 
Ratnor. 

Every day there Is new evidence that a 
resenllul, balky Kansas is out to seek free¬ 
dom from Washington dictates. The pro¬ 
tests run to pattern. They are not from 
any political party. They are from men and 
women ol all creeds and all walks of life. 
They want their voices heard on Capitol Hill 
and at the White House. 

More Kansans have written to Members 
of Congress In the last 3 months than dur¬ 
ing any normal 5-year period. T’hose letters 
are a common outpouring of complaint. 
There is a mutual appeal for advice and 
assurance by bewildered men and women who 
voice disillusionment In the strange philos¬ 
ophies of their Government. Those letters 
reflect increasing suspicion and even a con¬ 
viction that men In high offices have not 
told taxpayers and voters the truth about 
conditions. This accumulation of evidence 
arousing distrust has tended to add weight 
to storle.s about communistic infiltrations in 
olUce.s of state. There are fears that lax, 
stupid, and even wanton neglect has caused 
loss of delense secrets of untold value. 

Those things all add a touch of frenzy 
to appeals to Congre.ss to take a tighter grip 
an controLs, This demand goes hand In 
hand with the plea to safc|*,uard and protect 
private enterprise against oppression and de- 
fitrucTlon. There Is a fear on the lips of 
people who write those letters or sound those 
thoughts. 

Something frightening may well be behind 
It all. America has known ground swells 
and protests In other years. They were 
leveled at private groups. Big business was 
often the target. Now business which pro¬ 
vides employment pays taxes and develops 
markets Is threatened In the same measure 
that human freedoms are endangered. It 
Is a trend far greater than Immediately 
realized This loss of confidence in men at 
the head ol our Government is a threat of 
major magnitude. 


Why Congressional Immunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OP WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. September 14 (leaislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 • 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I iisk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broad¬ 
cast on the subject Why Congressicinal 
Immunity? participated in by the junior 
Senator from Mississippi I Mr. Stennis] 
and myself on September 2, 1950. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

WHY CONGRESSIONAL IMMUNITY? 

The Announcer. The National Broadcast¬ 
ing Company presents The American Forum 
of the Air, founded 22 years ago by Theodore 
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Oranlk, and dedicated to the full and public 
discussion of all sides of all issues, coming 
to you from the NBC Theater In Washington, 
D. C. 

Now, here is your moderator, Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman Granik. Recent congressional 
investigations, with charges and counter¬ 
charges, have stirred vigorous debate on the 
question of congressional immunity—that 
part of the Constitution which reads: 

"And for any speech or debate In either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place.’’ 

Tliere are some who feel that this gives 
to Members of Congress the privilege to make 
defamatory, smearing statements, with eom- 
plcte Immunity from laws as applied to all 
other citizens. 

But Senator Lester C. Hunt, of Wyoming, 
has Introduced a resolution lifting this con- 
gresalunal shield, making Members ot Con¬ 
gress legally responsible and legally liable for 
their words and actions. 

However, others feel the principle that 
Members of Congress shall not be held to 
answer In a libel or slander action for what 
they may any in the Halls of Congress is a 
part of the very bedrock of our legl.slatlve 
process. They contend that It would be the 
sheerest folly to abandon the system, sim¬ 
ply because it has been abused on a few 
occasions. 

So the American Forum of the Air has in¬ 
vited the author of the resolution. Senator 
Hunt, to discuss the issues Involved with 
Senator John C. Stennis, of Mississippi, one 
ol the Senate’s leading constitutional au¬ 
thorities. 

Senator Hunt, Is our congressional Im¬ 
munity being used today lor the purpose 
originally intended by our founding fathers? 

Senator Hunt. It is not. A study of the 
origin of this provision in the parliamentary 
law of England, a study of the Constitution 
ol the United States when it was adopted 
and discussion being entirely lacking on this 
provision, I would say we are using 11 today 
lor ail entirely different purpose Irom that 
which was intended. 

1 might elaborate on that for a minute 
just to show you what I mean. 

In the English Parliament years ago, the 
King could do no harm. &o It was during the 
r< i[’,ii of Queen Elizabeth that certain mem¬ 
bers of Parliament were taken to task, were 
imprisoned fur remarks they made with rel- 
ereiice to the throne. 

A few ycnis latci, wIumi Charles I was king, 
he left hlG residence one day, leU the palace, 
and he said to his Queen. "When I return 
I will be m.a.f.ter of my kingdom ’’ He \vas on 
his way down to Parliament to arrest five 
men. 

However, when he arrived at Parllnmerit. 
the five men had heard of his coming and 
the purpose of his visit, and so they had lelt 
the halls ol Parliament. When lie demanded 
the chair, he was forced to say, "1 see my 
birds have flown.” 

Imniedlatedy alter that this Immunity was 
written into the Engllah law to protect the 
members ol the Parliament from the Crown, 
from the King. 

Our founding fathers adopted It for ex¬ 
actly the same prlndiile- that Is, when our 
Oovernment was founded, there were many 
who did not believe but what George Wash¬ 
ington, instead of being Pre.sldcnt when 
elected, would be a sort of king. 

So we wrote It into our Constitution with¬ 
out any debate, without any discussion, and 
for the specific purpose of protecting the 
Members of Congress from the Executive. 

Chairman Granik. Now, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Hunt, I agree 
that that was largely the origin of this rule 
in the English Parliament, but that was In 
the infancy of the parliamentary law. The 
King was overcome soon thereafter, and there 
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flourished the great system of English parlla- 
mentary law that has been the fountain¬ 
spring of our freedom ever since 

You speak of this rule as having been 
casually adopted in America. Why, it was 
in every colonial law. It is In Ihe constitu¬ 
tion of every State. It Is written In boldly 
Into the face of our Constitution Itself, and 
It here, as In England, has been the main 
fountainspring of our parliamentary system’s 
growth and source of our real, true freedom, 
del ended always by the prefis and by those 
that have been luvored by the people to sit 
in the cnnstltutionul hulls. 

Chairman Granik. What steps would you 
take to climlnal-e the abuses. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Granik, there are two 
steps that wo may take to remove this abuse. 
The first would be a resolution providing lor 
a repeal of this particular part of the Con¬ 
stitution. which 15 In cectUm C. 

Another approach to it w<mld be the In¬ 
troduction of a bill, which I have introduced, 
providing in part, that for any defamatory 
statement made on the floor of Congress, the 
Congressman sliall not be held liable, but us 
a reprcsenlntivc ol the Government, as an 
employee, may wr say, of the Government, 
the Government Itself Is liable for the re¬ 
marks. 

Chairman Granik. Under the rccolutlon. Is 
the individual liable, Son:itor? 

Senator Hunt. Under the resolution at the 
prcfieiit time, as our Constitution stands to¬ 
day. nobody is llnhlc. We have complete 
immunity. 

Chairman Granik. 1 mean under the reso¬ 
lution you propose? 

Senator Hunt. Under the resolution I pro¬ 
pose, If it were adopted by three-lourths of 
all the States of the Union and the Congress, 
then I, as a Senator, and the Judge, as a 
Senator, the Senator from Mississippi, would 
have exactly the same privileges os you enjoy 
today, and no more. And I don’t think ho 
should enjoy any nuire. 

Senator Stknnis. Senator Hunt, let us de¬ 
fine our terms here Just a minute. Iiet mo 
point out that the common acceptation of 
this so-called Immunity Is that It is some¬ 
thing In lavor of the individual Member of 
Congress. 

Now, here is a case from Massachusetts 
that has a very pertinent summary, where a 
judge wrote It up this way: 

“These privileges are thus secured, not 
with the intention of prolecUng the members 
against prosecutions fur their own benefit, 
but to support the rights of the people by 
enabling their representatives to execute the 
functions of their office without fear of per¬ 
secutions, proseeuUons, civil or criminal.’’ 

That Is the real purpose. It is nut to pro¬ 
tect the member as an incUvidual, but It is 
to protect him In the discharge of his official 
duty and responsibility as a spokesman fur 
the people. That Is fundamental. 

You have a law here that htis some merits 
In It, but you propose primarily to repeal this 
cardinal principle of the Cunstliutiou. 

That Is why I respectfully submit the Doc¬ 
tor is in error. 

Senator, I use that term of “Doctor’’ be¬ 
cause you are a doctor, and It Is a term of 
affection with me. 

But It rests on a fundamental principle. 

Senator Hunt. I do not think that your 
concept of the use of this privilege at the 
present time is correct at all. In the United 
States, Senator, 1 have this privilege: Of de¬ 
faming, of smearing, of slandering any citizen 
of the United States. He Is then my victim. 
Ho havS absolutely no redress. There Is no 
way that he can protect himself. There is no 
way that I can be punished for saying things 
on the floor of the United States Senate that 
1 should not say. No civil suit can now be 
started against me for any action that I may 
take on the floor of the United States Senate. 

I disagree with you that it is being used 
today lor the good of the people as a whole. 


I say It Is being used as a special privilege 
for a few, very few, Irresponsible Members of 
Congress, who say things In debate and In 
their remarks and get them printed in the 
Record, things that never should be In 
there. 

Let me say to you, too, Senator, that here 
Is another feature. 

Chairman Granik. Would you let Senator 
Stennis comment on your remarks first, 
Senator Hunt? 

Senator Stennis. You said that today you 
have the privilege of slandering someone on 
the floor of the United Slates Senate. liCt 
mo put it this way: You have the duty of 
exposing before the American people any 
person, be he in the Government or out of 
the Government, In Wyoming or in Missls- 
Bippl, or In Maine, you have the duty of ex¬ 
posing anything about him that Is corrupt, 
or anything that Is Injurious to the public 
welfare. 

In so doing, doing It courageously and defl- 
iiltely and positively, you might frequently 
step over the line—unintentionally, of 
course—of the very strict rules that we have 
in law covering slander and libel. A step 
over the line far enough will sweep away 
whatever p().;sessions you may have and leave 
you a pauper unless you have immunity. 

So the few that are injured—and you arc 
correct, there are some injured and there are 
some abuses—are greatly minimized In view 
of the great blessings and benefits that flow 
to the people as a whole. 

Chairman Granik. Would it be po8.slble 
that this would deter Members of the Con¬ 
gress from making libelous statements on 
the floor of the Congress? 

Senator Stfnnis. Do you mean the bill 
would, or the resolution, or the'repeal of 
this? 

Chairman Granik. I mean the resolution 
and the bill. 

Senator Stennis. I think the constitu¬ 
tional provision would deter some of those 
that are Irresponsible. 1 think it would do 
some good along that line. 

Bui It Is like cutting off a leg because you 
have a sore toe. That is not an extreme Il¬ 
lustration. We have a cardinal, fundamental 
principle here of our freedom. 

Chairman Granik. Now, Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Are you contending that, ns 
a United States Senator, you have the right 
on tlie floor of the Senate, to call somebody 
a Communist, not with the true knowledge 
of facts that he is a Communist? 

He may be an enemy of yours, you may 
have some ulterior motive; so you call this 
enemy of yours a Communist. What do you 
do? I( he Is a businessman, his business Is 
luinccl. If he has n position, he probably 
loses his position. That is because today we 
have this Instrument of television and we 
have radio, with instant recording all over 
the United States. That man Is smeared then 
throughout the United States for the rest 
of his life, and because it is Nation-wide, re¬ 
gardless of where he may go, he cannot lose 
that stigma. 

It follows him every place. 

Do you mean to say that there should be 
no means whereby that man can gel redress 
for the Injury that has been done to him? 

Chairman Granik. Will you answer that, 
Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I will not say that he 
should not have rcUrcss, My point positively 
is, though, that the remedy is not to repeal 
this* cardinal principle of the Constitution 
that does give this freedom of speech and 
gives a man an opportunity to conscien¬ 
tiously carry out his duty. 

I think you have part of the remedy In your 
bill that would give him some redress, but 
I think your constitutional amendment is 
erroneous altogether. 

Your bill then provides for a remedy In that 
he could sue the Government and get a mon¬ 


etary return. I do not go with you that far. 
I think this Injured citizen—and there are 
some—should have a remedy to the courts 
and a chance to clear his name, and that the 
Government would have to pay the cost of 
the court and even attorneys’ fees. 

But I would not give him a monetary re¬ 
turn. I think you have great merit in your 
bill, but I want to preserve the Constitution 
without touching this provision of It. I see 
your point. 

Senator Hunt. If he loses his business, if 
he loses his Job and his job opportunities, 
If he suffers other great monetary losses as 
a result of this smear, do you contend that 
It Is right or proper? 

Senator Stennis. No. 

Senator Hunt. Do you not think, Senator, 
that our Constitution, In Its entirety, was 
built around the right of our constituents 
to protection and not to protect us from our 
constituents? 

Senator Stennis. If he loses his buelness— 
and you state that very strongly—If he loses 
his business, that Is one of the rare hazards 
of being an American citizen. Now, he can 
go to another country where you do not 
have freedom of speech on the Senate flo,)r 
and Congress, and that same man would 
not have any business, no freedom, nothing 
to lose. No one else will have any freedom; 
he would not have any freedom. 

Senator Hunt. Senator, you are taking the 
position that the state Is superior to the 
Individual. I say to you that In these United 
States, our democracy, our American way of 
life, Is bulU around the propobitlon of the 
dignity of the individual over the state. You 
are placing the state above the Individual. 
We are not living In that kind of a country. 

Senator Stennis. I like your idea there, 
the way you state It, but we put the In¬ 
dividual supreme In every way that we can. 
But there are some things In which he has 
to yield to the good and the welfare of the 
state, and this Is the outstanding one thing 
where the Individual has to yield for the good 
of the whole. 

Senator Hunt. Let me tell you another evil 
that is coming out of this community. The 
courts are constantly extending this Im¬ 
munity. It extends to you. Senator, at the 
present time, not just while you are address¬ 
ing yourself and making remarks on the floor 
of the Senate, but as you go from your of- 
fleo to the Senate floor, you can make de¬ 
rogatory remarks about any person, and you 
again are Immune from any punishment of 
any kind. 

It is extended to committees; It Is ex¬ 
tended to subcommittees. It has been ex¬ 
tended now to appointee officers, and It has 
been extended to quasl-judiclal units of the 
Government. It has even been extended In 
one case to employees of a committee. 

Then here Is another thing that Is very 
bad about It: If a newspaper, for Instance, 
wants to publish some certain derogatory 
statement and can get you to make that 
statement on the floor of the Senate and 
then have It published in the Congressional 
Record, then that newspaper can take It and 
scatter it all over the United States. It also 
can be broadcast Nation-wide over the radio. 

Chairman Granik. All, right Senator Sten¬ 
nis. 

Senator Stennis. This privilege Is too 
sacred and too important to be unduly ex¬ 
tended, and 1 do not think It should be. 
although it has to extend beyond the mere 
legislative chamber Itself. The courts have 
laid down this test: 

Is the member engaged In legislative busi¬ 
ness at the time he makes the defamatory 
statement? 

In other words, Is he on a mission for the 
people? 

If he Is, then he has the people's protec¬ 
tion. If he Is not, he is responsible and 
should be responsible for what he says. 
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Now, let me call atte/itlon to something 
else to which It Is extended. The privilege 
extends to grand Jurors, too. They bring in 
a long bill of indictment here and Just read 
the riot act in a man’s home town before 
the public and publish that in the news¬ 
papers. They accuse him of every crime 
under the sun, and the foreman signs it, 
and the rest of them all vote for it. You 
never thought of holding them liable lor 
what they say in that Indictment, because 
if they were you could not get a man who 
could afford to sit on the grand Jury. 

The Judge Is Immune to it. 

Senator Hunt. Let me ask you a question, 
Senator. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Senator Hunt. You will agree wdth me that 
certain derogatory, certain slanderous, cer¬ 
tain libelous, certain smearing statemeiitK, 
arc made In the Halls of Cougre.ss, will you 
not? 

Senator Stennis. Unfortunately; yes. 

Senator Httnt. They are not made often. 
The Senator from Mississippi does not need 
the protection of this immunity; many, 
many other Members of Congress do not 
need this immunity or this privilege. You 
do not need it. 

There are a lew who do need it. and. to my 
way of thinking, those few should not have it. 

Let me go on and ask you: What is the 
advantage to a Member of Congress when he 
u.ses such tactics, when he takes advantage 
of this special privilege that we have, which 
our constituents, the people, do not have? 

The moderator here does not enjoy it. 
What does the Member gain? 

First, he gains notoriety. And primarily, 
that is what he is looking for, publicity. 

Secondly, he injures his enemy. That is 
rather inconsequential. 

In the third place, he makes of himself a 
Congressman to bo feared, on which point 
I am sure you will agree with me. 

For those various rea.sons, together with 
many others, I cannot see why we continue 
to use this protection. It never was meant 
to protect us Irom the people, but to protect 
us from the Executive. 

Senator Stennis. History Is against you on 
that. It was not to protect the legislators, 
but to put them where they can servo the 
people. 

You say that I do not need it and I am flat¬ 
tered by your compliment. I can certainly 
say. knowing you as I do, that I do nut think 
you v/ill ever need it, as the law Is now; but 
If you repeal that privilege, you will wish 
you had It. You will find then the reason 
why It w’as put in. 

Senator Hunt. I hope the time will never 
come when 1 need it. 

Senator Stennis. Take that privilege away 
and you will need it as certainly as night 
follows day. 

Senator Hunt. Let me make one more 
point. You kiiow^ Senator, that it Is with 
great difficulty that we get proper men to 
head our departments of Government today; 

I mean in the upper level. Why is that? 
la It because of monetary reasons? Because 
of Insufficient salary? 

No: that Is not the reason. The real rea¬ 
son is because these outstanding men In the 
country today do not care to come into the 
Government and subject themselves con¬ 
stantly to those smearing and slanderous 
remarks. 

Senator Stennis. Senator, you have served 
the people long and well, and you have been 
subjected to slander and libel yourself. You 
have loved your country more, though, than 
you despised the abuse that you had to take. 
That is why you ore here. The people have 
more, faith in you for It. 

Chairman Oranik. Let me get a question 
from the floor. Let us hear from one of 
the constituents. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wyler. I am William Wyler and I am 
a lawyer. I have a question for Senator 
Hunt. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Do you not think that the adoption of 
your resolution would mean that the people 
will be deprived of the voice of their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Congress by continually 
having them called away to face damage 
suits and court action in addition to making 
them alraid to speak out on many legislative 
Issues? 

Senator Hunt. No; not at oil, because my 
bill provides that the suit shall be against 
the Government, not against the Congress¬ 
man. It lurther provides that it is not nec¬ 
essary even for him to appear as a witness. 

Further than that, let mo answer your 
question a little indirectly by saying I think 
it would be a very splendid thing lor our 
constituents to have the right to bring this 
suit. First, to clear themselves in their own 
community, be tried by 12 true and good 
men who would clear them of this smear. 
And I think, too, then the Members of Con¬ 
gress, who may take advantage of this privi¬ 
lege, would bo a little more reluctant, per¬ 
haps, and a little more restrained in their 
statements in the future if any individual 
they had smeared was cleared by a Jury of 
12 men. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Hunt, may I say 
this to be sure that It Is uiKlerstood. You 
talk about your bill. Your bill is proposed 
as a remedy during the Interim between 
now and when you get the constitutional re¬ 
peal. if you do. Once you repeal the Con- 
filltutlon, you will have no bill, then, no 
remedy, and everyone who is a Member of 
the legislature will be absolutely bubjcct to 
the.se suits and harassment and all the at- 
ieiiUon that goes with It. 

Is that not true? 

Senator Hunt. Why shouldn’t they be? 
Why should they say anything and not be 
held accountable for it by the people? 

Senator Stennis. I want to be sure the 
issue is understood. 

Chairman Granik. Another question. Go 
ahead, sir. 

Mr, JAQUET. My name Is George Jaquet, and 
I am a manugemeiit analyst. Senator Sten¬ 
nis, I should like to ask a question, nleaso: 

In what other way than through Senator 
Hunt’s resolution can we prevent recurrence 
of gross abuse of the senatorial privilege such 
ns by one Senator In recent months when 
personal reputations were damaged and our 
country held up to world ridicule by a reck¬ 
less disregard for the truth and by often un¬ 
founded accusations? 

Chairman Granik. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I make no relercnce to 
anything that has recently happened. I am 
referring to the history of this matter. For 
gross abuse of this privilege the people 
usually take care of those things in the elec¬ 
tions. Now, the Senate of the United States 
could do a great deal within their own rules 
and within their own power under the Con¬ 
stitution. They have the right to, in effect, 
punish a Member. They have the power 
under the Constitution to make their own 
rules. 

And I think that the Senate could Improve 
a great deal on its power of censure. 

The people have a power. And I think 
Senator Hunt has something In his bill pro¬ 
viding for a remedy in the courts. But my 
point is: Do not repeal this constitutional 
provision, but give the individual Member 
the responsibility, the responsibility of 
speaking out and the responsibility of taking 
a chance. 

Chairman Granik. What about that con¬ 
gressional Improvement, Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. We have taken care of our¬ 
selves, Mr. Granik. We have taken care of 
that very nicely by a Senate rule which says 
that no Senator in debate, shall directly or 
Indirectly, in any form of words. Impugn 
another Senator's actions or conduct or mo¬ 
tive as being unworthy and unbecoming a 
Senator. 

So we have our constituents at our mercy. 
Wo have taken core of ourselves by the Sen- 
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ate rule. We arc immune from whatever 
any other Senator may say and we have the 
privilege to go ahead 

Senator Stennis. May I Just say a short 
word? 

That rule that Senator Hunt refers to, that 
is a. rule to apply to us when we get mad 
W’ith each other. Everyone there is not as 
cool as Senator Hunt and his colleague, Joe 
O'Mahoney. We have to have some rule to 
cool our tempers down. That Is not some¬ 
thing special lor ourselves; that la to make 
things move along 

Chairman Granik. May I take another 
question from the lady? 

Miss Young. 1 am Elizabeth Young, em- 
ph^yment counselor. My question Is ud- 
dresr.ed to Senator Hunt, and it might have 
been amended if I had known what you were 
going to talk about. 

It seems to me that the Government office 
needing the greatest protection against in¬ 
temperate attacks is the office of tlio Secre¬ 
tary of State. Do yim think of any way, 
Senator Hunt, that this office might have 
that protection without abrogating any of 
oui democratic processes, or without re¬ 
linquishing your own rights to constructive 
criticism? 

Senator Hunt. Yes, there Is a way. I have 
suggested two ways: First, the repeal of this 
constitutional provision, nnd second, the bill 
that we have been discussing. As to your 
contention that we keep our democratic 
rights and not lose any of our privileges, 1 
contend that this so-called democratic right 
that we have is an arbitrary right; it is not 
a democratic right at all. 

It is not in harmony with our American 
way of lile. 

Chairman Granik. I am sorry, Senator 
Hunt, it Is time for our summaries. 

Senator Stenni.s. your summary? 

Senator Stennis. I stand firmly nnd un¬ 
yieldingly on the proposition that this valu¬ 
able and necessary rule of Immunity from 
damage suits and criminal prosecution for 
what they may say in the course of legis¬ 
lative duties was not created nor is It now 
continued for the benefit of Members of Con¬ 
gress. It was created nnd continued for the 
benefit of the people so that they may be 
better served by their public servants. 

It is, In effect, the people saying to the 
legislators, “You do what you think is your 
duty. Speak up and speak out, point out 
the rotten apples In the barrel, be they 
among the people or in the Government. 
Say what you think you should say to pro¬ 
tect the people and then for our part we will 
not let the offended person Jerk the rug out 
from under you by hulling >ou into court 
and .suing yoii for your last dime, nor prose- 
cuUng you criminally for libel.” 

Now. under this system. England and the 
United States have built up the greatest 
by.stem of parliamentary law in the world, 
and wo are today the world’s citadel of 
freedom. 

Do you want to knock that out? 

Chairman Granik. I am sorry. Senator 
Stennis. 

Senator Hunt, your summary? 

Senator Hunt. Indeed 1 do believe it 
should be knocked out. I contend this pro¬ 
vision was written into our Constitution al¬ 
most verbatim from the EngUi>h law It 
was done so for exactly the same purpofe; 
namely, to protect the members of Parlla- 
ment from the King, and to protect the 
Members of our Congress from the Executive. 

•J’hat is obsolete nt this time, and we no 
longer have need for it; it Is just the n*- 
verse. The Executive needs some protection 
Irom us. 

I further contend that as long as we have 
special privileges the courts may continue 
to expand their coverage and I know that 
iH going to bo bad. and I know you, ns a 
Judge, will agree with me. 

I further ctmtend that the spirit of our 
Constitution and our democratic way of life 
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Is that the people should he protected, not 
the elected omcials protected from the people. 

And I want to aay further that If we had 
such a provision, it might shorten some of 
the speeches In the Senate of the United 
Sttaes. and I think that would be good. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, gentlemen. 

You have been listening to a discussion, 
*‘Why Congressional Immunity?” Our 
speakers have been Senator Lester C. Hunt, 
Democrat, of Wyoming, and Senator John 
C. Stfnnib, Democrat, of Mlssieslppl. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Announcer. For reprints of this discus¬ 
sion, send 10 cents to Ransdell, Inc., Print¬ 
ers and Publishers, Washington 18, D. C. 

Join us again next week at this same time 
for a discussion on the vital question, “Our 
Foreign Policy.” 

Our speakers will be Senator John J. 
Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama, and Sen¬ 
ator William P. Knowland, Eepubhean, of 
California. 

The American Forum of the Air, founded 
and moderated by Theodore Granik. has been 
presented as a public service by the National 
Broadcasting Company, and has come to you 
from Washington, D. C. 


Draft of World War II Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, a few 
day.s ago I received a very clear and 
highly intelligent letter from one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Gerald W. Thiel, of 
Bay City, Mich., whose husband is a 
Woi-ld War II veteran. She discusses 
a problem which Is most disturbing not 
only to the wives of these veterans, but 
also to the veterans themselves. 

I shall not at this time discuss this sit¬ 
uation except to say that I am in com¬ 
plete harmony with the views expressed 
and commend them to the Members of 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record and 
include therein the letter from Mrs. 
Thiel: 

September 7, 1950. 
Representative Roy O. Woodruff, 

Truth District, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: First I would like to Introduce 
myKoll. I am John B. McCullough’B grund- 
diiuj’htcr. 

My husband, who is a World War II vet¬ 
eran. hii.s jiLkcd ICO 1 ) write you concerning 
the propof eel draft of World War IT veterans. 

My huibfind works for Consumers Power, 
and I am a secretary for the V/allace H. 
Chanel Insurance Agency. Both of us come 
In dally contact with veterans, and there¬ 
fore know how they feel about this proposed 
draft. They are very bitter about the whole 
Idea. Their opinion adds up to this: “If 
there Is total war, and only then, they would 
be willing to ser e.” 

They have all recently come back to ci¬ 
vilian life, and now Draft Director Lewis B. 
Forshey is projioslng to draft them again. 
Do you think this Is fair? 

ITiere are thousands of young men now 
being deferred who should be drafted. They 
are lauchlng and boasting about being de¬ 
ferred and telling the veterans that they will 
sit home or go to college and let the veterans 
bo drafted. 


My hiLsband and I, and the veterans wo 
have talked to, feel that they should not 
defer these young men to go to college. 
These young men should go before the Gov¬ 
ernment even considers the drafting of non¬ 
veterans with dependents. The excuse right 
now for this proposed draft Is that the sin¬ 
gle 19'25-age group of young men is not 
passing the mental and physical qualifica¬ 
tions. The veterans definitely feel that 
these standards should be lowered to the 
standards of World War II. Their reasoning 
goes thu.s: “Veterans of World War II served 
under the more liberal World War II stand¬ 
ards. therefore they believe these young men 
aren’t any better than they were or are, and 
they should servo under the standards of 
World War II.” 

niese opinions aren’t only our opinions, 
but those veterans and civilians that my 
husband and I have talked to. 

Another greatly discussed topic is that 
of UMT. The people would like to know 
why it hasn’t been passed yet? Why not do 
it now when the need for It may become 
very great In the future? My husband and 
other veternn.s were on their way overseas 
when they were 17 years old. Are the 17-19- 
years-olds of today any better than these 
veterans? 

The veterans and people are 100 percent 
behind UMT. Why put off what you can 
do now? The Korean war should hasten its 
passage, not retard It. 

If the country wants a large Army, build 
it of single, young, nonveteran men. They 
claim that 800,000 young men come of age 
for the drall every year. There should be 
quite a few now available providing the Gov¬ 
ernment Armed Forces aren't so choosey. 

We will greatly appreciate your coopera¬ 
tion and assistance In the above-mentioned 
matters. The veterans feel that they have 
done their part and want a fair deal. Wo 
believe that if you. Representative Wood¬ 
ruff, and your colleagues know how we feel, 
you will see that the fair thing is done. 

A reply will be appreciated. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Gerald W. Thiel, 

Bay City, Mich, 


Oh, Say Does That Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner Yet Wave?—Broadcast by Paul 
Harvey 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN ’THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14 {legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broadcast 
entitled “Oh, Say Does That Star- 
Spangled Banner Yet Wave?” by Paul 
Harvey, under date of August 3, 1950. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Oh, Sat Dobs That Star-Spangled Banner 
Yet Wave? 

This brings us up to date on the day's 
essential developments. Pending later ad¬ 
vice from the fighting fronts, let's just visit 
for a few minutes. 

By now we pretty well understand each 
other. 

So I hope 1 can say this without being mis¬ 
understood. 

At any event, 1 have to say it. 


I am aware that in time of crisis we can¬ 
not afford the luxury of much Individual 
freedom and you can’t fight a war in your 
backyard without tracking in some dirt. 

But this is not directly connected with the 
Korean War. 

It began a long time before. 

When Americans * ♦ • who would 

not under any circumstances walk headlong 
into disaster began “backing into it” while 
looking at something entirely different. 

In the business of news analysis we usually 
try and determine where we’re going first by 
taking a good look at how we got where we 
are. 

Our problems are not new ones. 

Christ was born in Bethlehem because 
Joseph was on his way to pay his taxes. 

And Christ was born In a manger, because 
there was a housing shortage when he got 
there. 

You know what fouled up the Roman Em¬ 
pire? 

It wasn’t all the armies of Hannibal. 

It was simply because from about 146 to 
49 B. C. Internal Roman history was a welter 
of class wars and conflicts within the re¬ 
public. Street brawls, coiTUpt governors, at¬ 
tempts at reform, and the gradual rise of 
Individuals to military power—culminating 
in Caesar. 

Rome's senatorial oligarchy had waged 
successful wars, but Roman citizens were 
corrupt. The Roman Government upkeep 
weighed ever more heavily upon the hard- 
taxed people. Immorality rose to a cre¬ 
scendo with the crucifixion of Christ. And 
the Empire, after about 200 years, hit the 
skids. The gi*eat Empire of Rome, with more 
effective cold-war tactics and better hot-war 
weapons, fell away • • • because with¬ 

in it had decayed and degenerated morally, 
socially, and economically to where, like an 
angry scorpion, it turned on itself and died 
of its own sting. 

The Empire at Its height lasted about 200 
years. That’s Just about our time in the 
new world—and here we go again. What 
happened to Rome and Spain and Greece 
and China, decoy within, can happen now 
either to the United States or Russia. 

The one which remains strong within will 
survive. Which will it be? 

Let’s lay it on the line. 

Russia shows no signs of weakness. 

Where the United States shakes its guns 
in the face of the Kremlin yet permits hard¬ 
hearted Reds and soft-headed pinks to in¬ 
filtrate our own Government, our educational 
InsUtuLions, our press and information fa¬ 
cilities, and our vast labor unions. 

In Korea tonight where the Communists 
are shooting our boys tying their hands— 
wo shoot back. 

Is that what we’re waiting for over here? 

Don’t, because it won’t happen that way. 

No, Russia is handling the United States 
no differently from the way she’s handled 
China. 

Simply furnishing the United States the 
weapons—and watching us destroy our¬ 
selves. 

And they’re diabolical weapons. 

Explosive lies In harmless appearing 
pamphlets. 

Shrewd lawyers full of legal double-talk 
aimed at ridiculing our courts. 

And treasonous' pirates masquerading as 
a political party. 

Uncle Sam’s taking a terrific beating. He's 
lasted this long only because the old boy has 
a remarkable Constitution. 

I mention this because everywhere I hear 
sufficient concern for what’s happening in 
Korea—yet few appear aware or seem to 
care that while we’re saying no to com¬ 
munism In Korea—we’re buying the same 
soiled product for home consumption under 
a different label. 

Here It’s called planned economy. 
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One hundred and fifty years ago the United 
States of America was a contomptuously 
disregarded political experiment on the 
wrong side of the Atlantic. Today we are 
the most prosperous Nation on earth. In 
160 years. And the economic vehicle wo 
rode to the top was democratic American 
capitalism. Don’t let the word frighten 
you. “Capitalism.” It has been our good 
servant. Yet some want to trade a good 
servant for a bad master. 

Today we must decide whether the econ¬ 
omy which made us great shall be continued 
or abandoned. Or, and it amounts to the 
same thing, be modified beyond recognition. 
The whole world awaits our decision. 

Why should we change? 

When the car’s running, why should we 
tamper with the carburetor? 

Matthew 9: 12: “They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick." 

And another undeniable truth that’s as 
old ns the gospel of St. Luke 11: 17 reads, 
“But He, knowing their thoughts, said unto 
them, every kingdom divided against Itself 
is brought to desolation.” 

I didn’t mean to preach. I Just hate to 
see Americans emulate the near-sighted dog 
In Aesop’s fable—who dropped the luscious 
morsel he hold In his teeth to snap foolishly 
at the rellcctlon of the larger morsel he 
thought he saw in the water. 

Oh, It can happen here. P'or 1,000 years 
England was Impregnable. Napoleon and 
Hitler couldn’t storm acro.ss the Channel 
with all their bombs and guns. 

But Karl Marx made it without firing a 
shot. 

I personally, would rather see my Nation 
die—valiantly and cleanly under the H- 
bomb—than rot away under any cancerous 
form of any Godless slave-statlsm. 

But the signs are all about us: Flag poles 
without flags. Only 51 percent of our eli¬ 
gible voters bothered to vote in the last 
Presidential election. Only about half. 

Where 15 years ago all a vigorous college 
student asked for himself was opportunity, 
opportunity, opportunity. 

Now he a.sk.s imstead, security, security, se¬ 
curity. 

We're not selling free competitive capital¬ 
ism to our young people simply because a 
lesser product is better advertised. 

And It’s the same way with the other cer¬ 
tain signs of decay. 

Wc have freedom of religion, but we don’t 
go to church. 

So we stand to lose it because we haven't 
bothered to u.se it. 

Immorality has sunk ns low as a television 
neckline and now a burlesque show Is brought 
right into your child’s nursery. 

And bigger government and higher taxes 
have created a vicious cycle which we can 
prove Irom countless historical precedents, 
always ends in economic ruin. 

In the United States of America tonight 
we’re plowing under, diluting, and throwing 
away the very things our men in Korea are 
buying with their lives. 

Perhaps, you say, it has always been, so 
it will always be. 

It Is a natural evolution. 

That Is absurd as It would have been for 
a physician to give up on appendicitis, when 
this century was In its teens, because ap¬ 
pendicitis then, generally was fatal. 

I say let’s profit from history. Let’s learn 
how changes happen. 

Let’s learn what are the likely develop¬ 
ments today and tomorrow, and then let’s 
change our course before it is too late. 

How stupid can we be; to keep making 
the same identical mistakes for 2,000 years. 

In 1776 the world came to a fork in the 
road. The world divided. The Old World 
took the road to the left. The New World 
took the road to the right. Look what's 
happened in the few short years since. 

We now have to take care of them. 


When America’s early pioneers first turned 
their eyes toward the West, they didn’t de¬ 
mand that somebody take care of them when 
they got ill or got old. They didn’t de¬ 
mand maximum pay for minimum work, and 
even pay for no work at all. Come to think 
of it, they didn’t demand much of any¬ 
thing—except freedom. 

Tliey looked at those rolling plains stretch¬ 
ing away to the tall, green mountains and 
lilted their eyes to the blue skies and said, 
“Thank you. God, I can take it from here." 

That spirit isn’t dead in this country. 

It’s been ridiculed by the Red medicine¬ 
men to where it’s gone into hiding. It’s 
been unsold to our children in oUr schools 
and to our workers in our factories and our 
fields, but if there’s a spark left, let’s breathe 
new life into it while there is yet time. 

So many will not hear nor heed this warn- 
iiig. 

The gravy train is running in three sec¬ 
tions and factory whistles are making too 
much noise. 

They figure God will save America, with¬ 
out giving Him any reason why He should. 

Let’s try. 

Each in his own way, let’s try. 

Let’s live for the things for which tonight 
our sons die. 

There are green years, new frontiers, for 
America’s new pioneers. 

If we can Just revive that wonderful land 
which once was—where any man willing to 
stay on his toes—could reach for the stars. 

Paul Harvey—good night. 

(E.xcerpt from Paul Harvey’s News. August 
3. 1950, American Broadcasting Co.) 


Marshall, Johnson, Truman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Hcrald of Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1950: 

Marshai.l, Johnson, Truman 

Prc.sident Truman has abruptly thrown 
Dciense Secretary Johnson out of his Cabinet 
to save the skin of Secretary Acheson, the 
arch bungler who brought about the Korean 
war. To direct the war against the Korean 
Reds he picks George C. Marshall, who was 
the principal agent In betraying China to 
Stalin’s agents, and thereby making Korea 
IndefeiLslble. 

This futile changing of the guard was ac¬ 
complished with Mr. Ti-uman’s usual mala- 
droltness. As recently as August 3 he as¬ 
serted that neither Acheson nor Johnson was 
going to re.sign “a.s long as I am President.” 
Just what status that leaves Mr. Truman 
is uncertain but it is too much to hope that 
he has at last confessed, even obliquely, his 
own hopeless Inadequacy for his Job. 

The new appointment has the further pe¬ 
culiarity of being illegal. Mr. 'Pruman will 
ask Congress to repeal the provision of the 
Defense Unification Act which bars as Sec¬ 
retary of Defense anyone who has been 
ill military service during the 10 years pre¬ 
ceding his appointment. 

This was a sound precaution to keep the 
military under civilian control, and General 
Marshall offers no special talents to Justify 
waiving it. Before they change any laws, the 
Members of Congress should start out by 
asking him where ho was on the night of 


December 6, 1941, when the warning should 
have been sent to Pearl Harbor, but wasn’t, 
and comb his record from there on. 

They will find a good deal that bears on 
his fitness for the office for which he has 
been designated. As one of tho.<;e deeply in¬ 
volved with Roosevelt in the Pearl Harbor 
conspiracy—he was saved from official cen¬ 
sure only by President Truman’s repudiation 
of the Army investigating board’s report— 
General Marshall rode through the war as 
the military darling of the New Dealers. 

As Amba.ssador to China. General Marshall, 
on instructions from Mr. Acheson, then Un¬ 
der Secretary of State, exerted every effort to 
compel Chlang Kai-shek to admit the Com¬ 
munists to his government. Fulling in this, 
Marshall enforced an armistice between the 
Nationalist and Communist armies by with¬ 
holding promised American military aid to 
Chlang. Thi.s action gave the Cumniunists 
time to build up their forces with Russian 
aid and eventually to conquer China. 

As Secretary of State General Marshall was 
no more .successful in guarding American in¬ 
terests than he had been in China. The 
European aid plan given his name has been 
labeled a failure by .subsequent acts of the 
Truman administration. 

Secretary Marshall was going to stand off 
the Communists by pouring billions in eco¬ 
nomic aid into Europe. Now it is alleged 
that we must give the continent military 
protection—that the Marshall plan only fat¬ 
tened the western Europeans for Stalin to 
eat whenever he plea.scs. 

If Congress permlt.s him to take office, Gen¬ 
eral Marshall will find a kindred spirit In 
Secretary Acheson, the architect of his folly 
In Chinn. Mr. Truman’s impulsive military 
action ill Korea was a complete repudiation 
of Acheson’s policy in Asia. 

MOVE WILL SAVE ACHESON 

Only last January the Secretary of State 
announced that we had no interests In Korea 
or Formosa, a view that was indorsed by Pres¬ 
ident Truman. Marshall, when he wa.s Secre¬ 
tary of State in 1948, told a congresbioual 
committee that with Communists in control 
of Manchuria and North Korea, South Korea 
was an untenable military position. 

When a President disowns a policy, he 
usually disowns Its author with it. The 
outcry against Secretary Johnson was in 
large measure a counter-olfeiislve by Ache- 
son’s friends designed to save the Secretary 
of State. Johnson bought his Job with cam¬ 
paign contributions and was guilty of some 
.serious mistakes in it, but the greater male¬ 
factor is Ache,son. 

Insofar as any change in policy can be pre¬ 
dicted under a President who very obviously 
doesn’t know his own mind from day to day, 
the substitution of Marshall for Johnson may 
be a move to rescue Mr. Truman from his 
unhappy Korean adventure. Are those two 
old collaborators in appeasement, Acheson 
and Marshall, prepared to buy Stalin off by 
the reeognltlon of Ked China and the aban¬ 
donment of Formosa? 

Prot. Owen Lattimoro would no doubt 
hail this a triumph of statesmanship. 


School of International Studies 

EXTENSION OF RFJMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, In his 
column a few days ago, Drew Pearson re¬ 
ferred to an announcement which was 
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about to be made by the president of 
Johns Hopkins University and myself 
jointly dealing with the taking over by 
Johns Hopkins of the School of Interna¬ 
tional Studies in Washington as a gradu¬ 
ate school of the university. Mr. Pear¬ 
son interpreted this move as being a big 
boost for Owen Lattimore, who is con¬ 
nected with the Walter Hines Page 
School at Johns Hopkins. Mr. Pearson 
also intimated that, because I was the 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
School of International Studies and a 
lifelong Republican, this constituted an 
endorsement by myself as an individual 
and as a Republican of Mr. Lattimore’s 
views. 

This entire article is a complete distor¬ 
tion of the facts. I have never met Mr. 
Lattimore, and disagree emphatically 
with his views. In all the negotiations 
between myself and the distinguished 
president of Johns Hopkias, Dr. Dctlcv 
Bronk, with respect to the merger of the 
school with the univei'sity, it v/a.s made 
absolutely clear that this merger had 
nothing whatever to do with the Walter 
Hines Page School, 

Drew Pearson was fully aware of the 
true facts. 

In order that the record in this m it- 
ter may be complete, I am quoting here¬ 
with Drr w Pearson’s statement, made on 
September 10. which appeared on the 
same day as did the official release issued 
by President Bronk and mvself deahng 
with the same mattei. a paragraph from 
which I am also quoting: 

Wasttinoton MErRY-Go-RoTT\D-J ohns Hnr- 

KINS PREPAIIFS IV) EI.EVATF OWFN I ATl’I- 

MORE 

(By Drew Pcairou) 

WA.snrNOTON, September 9.—Joliiia IIop- 
Ic1n.s Uulversilv is j rcparlng an uiinounc(»- 
nient that will make GOP Senator Joe 
McCarthy, tlie State Dopartmcnl'y No. 1 
detractor, nnait unliuppy. 

It nifiy also U])set riepubllcun plans to 
make Owen Lattimore, the lormer State De¬ 
partment consultuTit whom MrCAi-iTHY has 
been denouncing »s a Communist "tool,’' an 
issue In this year’s campaign. 

For Johns Hopkins will soon announce that 
Its Walter Hines Page School ol lut/ernational 
Studies, ol which LnMlmoro is director, wdl 
take over a similar institution in Washing¬ 
ton- the School lor Advanced International 
Studies. 

Thi.. will moke Owen Lattimore even more 
Important in the educational world. It will 
also show that Johns Ho])kinE still thinks 
Lattimore is a good American. 

Also significant is the Jact that a hi^h- 
rnnkli)f> number of McCarthy’r own party, 
COP Rcprr.'^cntatlve Christian Kertei, of 
AldFnachUKctts. helped anange the merger— 
sho\..iig that riiKTKR agrees with John Hop¬ 
kins. Heutlr, a lltelong Republican, i.s 
chairman of the Waf-hington sehool whifh 
is to be taken over by Luttiinore's institution 
in Ealtimore. 


[From the ofllclal release isBued by Johns 
Hopkins UniverRity, September 10, 19501 
President Bronk pointed out that afflliu- 
tlun of this School of Advanced Interrin- 
tiiinnl Studies with the university does not 
Involve duplication of the work now being 
carried on in the university’s Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations. The 
Page School, Dr. Bronk explained, is primarily 
a research institute devoted to far eus^^rn af¬ 
fairs, and its personnel consists principally of 


senior faculty members and students who 
have already obtained their doctoral degrees. 
Its major activity at the moment Is an ex¬ 
haustive study of Mongolia—its literature, 
culture, and place In the international 
scene—and will not be directly related to 
the new school. 


Soil Preservation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARLBrlLeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursdav, September 14, 1050 

Mr. LeCOMPI E. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
cREssioNAi. Record I ask permission to 
have repr'Locd an article from the Ad- 
gust is.^ue of the Iowa State Watershed 
Bulletin reporting 'h''* rec».'nt meeting of 
the Prendent’s Water R ^rources Policy 
Commi'ljc at Sioux City, Iowa. Es¬ 
pecially I want to call attention to the 
splendid statement made by William 
Cannon, of Yaleria, lovva who addressed 
the :;athcring. Mr. Gannon is an ardent 
cens I’vatiomst and an inveterate 
ch.imp ion o/ soil pre.scrvutioii. 

Tv.'o Pr.or.i.r.Mf-; Binniii Us tn Handling Water 
C'-NI'U’L 

'T'lv' President’s Water Rer.ourccs Policy 
CominitU ', attempting to devise some con- 
.Msti'nt nalional poUcy governing ueo of nal- 
uri'l r.'.-.viurc' In; .-d many dlvcrj^ciit views 
n -..arduv Ml..: <..un Pa in dcvolopmoiit- 

Tiie Sioux CRy was the fir.^.t ol ci2:ht sched¬ 
uled throu ghout tb--‘ co.irtry 

/^Jpeakers on flood control, soil conservatiou, 
irri'Tation, navigation, wildlife and recrea¬ 
tion appeared bclore the Commission, 

L'o’:rnor P tcrr.»)n declared that peopl.* of 
the Mi; .'oun Valley are oppuicd to a valley 
authority. Kc said the valh'y authority may 
work In 'IVnnrirrxe hut it may not work In 
th'.* Missouri VaJ’ey, b?.ra’asc this dcvclop- 
me^tt i*'* 13 times :is bin 

.Skunk K'wer Bill Gannon, of Valeria. Iowa, 
and Mc? president of the Iowa State Valley 
Afcsucialion and Bpeuking as the representa¬ 
tive for the association, taid: Mr. Chairman 
unci kida: 

Plcuso pardon me for calling you kids. 
We arc all kids here today, because we are 
here in pchool. I would like to call it the 
third or fourth grade at that. I, Ju.st a corn- 
iiioii farmer, have not passed the ilrst grade 
yet. I have a lot to learn. 

I’wo yearn ago I was appointed chairman 
of the Skunk River and tributaries project. 
Tiiat w.itcrshed is 200 miles long, 20 to 50 
miles wide, about 3,000.000 acres In the water- 
.shed. and is part or all of 18 counties. So a 
lot of boy.i call me Skunk River Bill. 

I also was appointed vice chairman of the 
State Watensheds Association. Tliat associa¬ 
tion representa all of the watersheds of Iowa. 

Now I would like to try to give Just a few 
answers to a couple of your most Important 
questions you have asked. 

HOW CAN EROSION BE REDUCED? 

By sound land practices. 

Soil conservation. 

Crop rotation, keeping tlie soil more 
Bpongellkc; put more humus in the soil. 

Plow under legumes. Any way every 
fourth year. (For heaven’s sake don’t burn 
your corn stalks.) 

Mvire grass farming. 


Iowa should be raising three or four times 
more livestock. 

Contouring; strip cropping; terracing. 

Gully and water control; dams: hold water 
back. 

Make the water walk off, not run off. 

Good wide waterways. 

Do the thlnv.s that are necessary to g-t, 
that water down into our soil. 

Build up our water table that has k'»''n 
gvtllng lower and lower for some tinn*. 

Spend more effort on upland water con¬ 
trol. 

Keep more of the rnlndrons where they fall. 

HOW CAN WE GET CLEANER WATER INTO OUR 
STKLAMS? 

One answer if: Stop foil ero.''ion. (Nuv 
you cannot tlop toil or any other kind of 
fii-o.^ion by large dams on the main stream ) 
It makes no difference if you build a d.nn 
tin t costs $1,0(H), »1,000,000 or $100.0CO,00'J 
I claim you should ha\e soil cro.don contiol 
on the watershed above the dam first. 

V7o .should all pray that God will forgive 
uf. for w:i,'tin;, his precious top soil like we 
hi.ie been doing in the past. This .soil, 
this farm that we call ours: it is not uui.s; 
We are .jUst His stewards. God created this 
soil here lor unborn generations, that llicy 
may have ii llveiliiood in the years to come. 
li we do not do more to save this floll than 
we hi’.ve been, God help Ameilca. 

The farm that I live on in central Iowa 
is a little over 100 years old. The fifth 
general inn of Gannons are playing on that 
larm now. What about 100, 300, 600 yeais 
fr )m now if sonic of us do not change our 
way of land uses. Conservation in Iowa is 
onlv 11 years old. We should have had 
meetings like this 50 or 60 years ago. 

More and more farmers are doing a better 
job every year, but that number should be 
doll)lied many times. The absentee land 
owatr, the tenant operator, the farmer who 
stiil belongs to the old school: Wo must do 
some tiling to get them to do a better Job. 

Maybe we should have a conservancy law in 
regard to soil conservation. We are not only 
lusing our soil, we are losing our mineral 
elements that are necessary for better grains 
and grasses. How many of us know that in 
bad erosion years W'e lose 21 times more food 
elrments out of our soil than one growing 
cr.-p takes out? 

Mon. do not get me wrong: I know that 
some of our dams are necessary, but I also 
know that pome of oiir interested parties can 
think only of dams. If a dam is necessary, 
let UB also think of protecting that dam, 
not let the water basin slowly fill up with 
silt until a lew years from now the water- 
corrynig Cvapaclty of that dam site is lost. 

By upland control you are not only making 
this soil of ours more productive, a better 
place to live, better communities, better 
living standards, but you are also solving a 
big percentage of our flood troubles. 

By building hundreds of small dams on our 
upland, foi gully and water control, you are 
Kolvn'ig m ire than one problem. You, with 
the help of crop and soil management, arc 
keeping the sell where It belongs. You are 
keeping the silt out of our main streams. 
You will have a better place for fish and wild¬ 
life. And at the same time, in many, many 
places, you will solve moat of your flood- 
wa.ter trouble. We have five or six small 
watersheds in Iowa that are doing Just that 
now. 

So with hundreds of that kind of upland 
watershed projects in Iowa and other States, 
mnjbe we would not have to build some of 
the proposed large dams. 1 claim that if it 
can be done in small watersheds—now you 
know it takes many small watersheds to 
make a large watershed—so it seems but 
common sense to me that if you have con¬ 
trol of your small watersheds, you cannot 
help but have control of a large percentage 
oi the water in vour main streams. 
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Now, my dear kids. If what I have said 
doesn't sound reasonable, please keep this 
one thought In mind anyway: 

Put your shoulder to the wheel; help some 
Of US do what should be done to keep this 
topsoil where It should be and not let it be 
washed down to slit up our main streams 
and some of It on down into the Gulf of 
Mexico. No matter where it stops, It is lost 
forever. 

How many years does It take to build up 1 
Inch of topsoil? 


Medical Monopoly Still Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMiLLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 19, 1950 

Mr. BIBMILLER. Mr. Speaker, It Is a 
matter of common knowledge that there 
is a shortage of doctors and other medical 
personnel in this country, a shortage al¬ 
ready being aggravated by the crucial 
needs of the Armed Forces in Korea 
and elsewhere. 

All of us remember the shortages of 
doctors for civilians during World War 
II. There are many who know of rural 
areas in this country which have needed 
more doctors badly ever since, which are 
again in danger of still more acute short¬ 
ages. 

Yet I have here an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal which tells the story 
of yet another able and competent phy¬ 
sician from abroad who is unable to prac¬ 
tice in Wisconsin because of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association's monopolistic 
domination of the medical profession in 
this countiT- 

Dr. Hama Ris. of Madison, Wis.. 
is licensed to practice in Maryland and 
New York, Her husband is now on the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
so she wishes to practice there. Her 
competence has been certified by the 
American Board of Pediatrics. She is a 
graduate of the University of Zurich. 

Yet th6^ Wisconsin State Board of Med¬ 
ical Examiners has refused to grant her 
a license for more than a year. Why? 
Because the AMA docs not accredit the 
University of Zurich for a series of in¬ 
defensible reasons as outlined in the at¬ 
tached editorial. 

This is just one more bit of the evi¬ 
dence piling up that the AMA is currently 
guided by individuals who have no faith 
In the American system, but would clamp 
a self-controlled medical monopoly on 
the people of this country. 

It also raises the question of permit¬ 
ting an organization of private citizens 
to dictate to a governmental body on a 
matter vital to public health. Neither 
this action nor the many others like it in 
\uhich the AMA has been involved should 
be tolerated, 

I attach the editorial from the July 15 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal: 

MEDICAL MONOPOLY 8TILL XTPKELD 

Dr. Hanla Rls of Mndlson hen had another 
go-around with the State board of medical 
examiners. The situation remains normal. 
She is no closer than ever to being allowed 
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to practice In this great progressive (?) 
State. 

Here are the dismaying facts, some old, 
some new. Dr. Rli Is licensed to practice In 
Maryland and New York, but her husband 
Is here, on the University of Wisconsin fac¬ 
ulty. The American Board of Pediatrics has 
certified her special competence. Yet for a 
whole year now she has sought a Wisconsin 
license in vain. 

Why? Because her medical degree Is from 
the University of Zurich, In Switzerland. 
The State board arbitrarily bans foreign ed¬ 
ucated doctors unless their schools have 
been accredited by the American Medical 
Association. The AMA has now accredited 
38, but hasn't got around to Zurich yet. 

Last February, under pressure, the State 
board agreed to let foreign-educated doctors 
submit evidence that they were adequately 
schooled despite lack of accreditation for 
their schools. This now appears to have 
been an empty gesture. Dr. Rls has sub¬ 
mitted such evidence. The board is still 
quibbling. 

Now the new gimmick. AMA headquar¬ 
ters have Bald they expect to approve 
Zurich “within a few months," but only as 
to graduates who were Swiss citizens and 
got Federal licenses, or received “certificates 
of medical study." Mere M. D. degrees from 
Zurich won’t satisfy. 

Dr. Rls was n Pole (she Is now a natu¬ 
ralized American) and couldn’t got a Swiss 
Federal license. Zurich didn’t start giving 
“certificates of medical study’’ to Its gradu¬ 
ates until 3 years after she got her M. D. 
The medical qualiflcatlons for a license or a 
certificate were the same as for a degree, 
but Dr. Rls is still caught In the web of 
technicality. Even accreditation of her 
school won't set her free. 

For all the pious talk by our State medi¬ 
cal leaders about protecting us from un¬ 
skilled practitioners, the Ris case Is not 
easy for plain people to understand. 

Why must rules of thumb determine who 
Is a competent doctor and who Isn’t? Why 
can’t the examiners simply find out for 
themselves whether Dr. Ris knows her busi¬ 
ness, and act accordingly? 

Or, If they must rely on the AMA, why 
muft It be so ponderous? Zurich is not 
behind an Iron curtain and never wus. 
Switzerland was never subject to either Hit¬ 
lerism or world wars. Surely it could have 
been determined wlthm days or weeks^ • 
Instead of many months—whether nr not 
Zurich had an adequate medical faculty and 
CLirrlculum in the thirties. 

The shortage of doctors In Wisconsin Is 
fur from cured, and now the Armed Forces 
are calling for them again. This will pro¬ 
long and Increase the thortage. 

How long do the medical leaders think 
they can try the patience of Wisconsin with 
their legalistic mumbo-jumbo in this sit¬ 
uation? 


Inter-American Response to the 
Korean Crisis 
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Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I would like to in¬ 
clude the article written by my friend, 
Dr. Joseph P. Thomlng, associate editor 
of World Affairs. Thanks to his first¬ 
hand knowledge of personalities and 


movements in the other American Re¬ 
publics, Dr. Thornlng, a strenuous work¬ 
er for the good-neighbor policy, is ad¬ 
mirably qualified to describe the Latin- 
Americau reaction to the conflict in 
Korea. 

LATIN-AMERICAN RF.ACTION TO THE 
Korean Situation 
(By Joseph F. Thornlng) 

It would be gratifying to be able to repoit 
a tremendous surge of practical support for 
the United States throughout the American 
Republics, with respect to the conflict in 
Korea. Juridically, of course, the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States has gone on record, 
denouncing the Soviet-Inspired North Ko¬ 
rean invasion of South Korea. The Ameri¬ 
can Republics, on paper, accord their coop¬ 
eration to the United Nations. But, with 
regard to an effective supply of ground 
troops sorely needed to restore order through 
the Korean Peninsula, there have sprung up 
a number of obstacles that can be removed 
only by patient diplomacy and more liberal 
trade practices in North America. 

It Is Interesting to note that the resolu¬ 
tion calling upon tho Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States to show solidarity with the United 
States originated with one of the smallest 
and most democratic nations in the Western 
Hemisphere: Costa Rica Dr. Otllio Ulate 
Blanco, President of the Republic, Immedi¬ 
ately upon the outbreak of hostilities, in¬ 
structed the Costa Rican Ambassador In 
Washington, Dr. Mario Echandl Jimenez, to 
take the Initiative; Just as Costa Rica had 
been the first American State to declare war 
upon Japan when the crime of Pearl Harbor 
was perpetrated. Thanks to this instant, 
strong Costa Rican move, the poslllon of 
Organization of American States was estab¬ 
lished, with unanimity. Legally, the Ameri¬ 
cas are united about Korea 

What concrete measures have been adopt¬ 
ed in order to Implement this Juridical posi¬ 
tion? One indication of a desire to help was 
the offer of the Republic of Bolivia, through 
Ricardo Martinez Vargas, to dispatch 30 Bo¬ 
livian Army offleera to the fighting front to 
serve with the United Nations forces there. 
Without doubt, this must be deemed a ges¬ 
ture of good will. Celebrated for their brav¬ 
ery, the Bolivians would not flinch from tho 
ardors of the Korean campaign. The sad 
fact remains, of course, that what the United 
Nations requires in the Par East arc foot sol¬ 
diers. Infantry, “the queen of battles.’’ ap¬ 
pears quite as Indispensable as at Thermopy¬ 
lae or Waterloo. In order to do the job. 
officers have to command men. A head with¬ 
out a body is urelrs.*j. Consequently, the 
Bolivian proff 'r, although inspired by high 
motives, had to be rejected. Incidentally, 
It may be remarked that, on several ocea- 
Blons within the past 2 yeiirs, sizeble units 
of the Bolivian Army hove been needed at 
home In order to put down riots excited by 
extremists of both the right and the left. 
The extremists, in turn, have tt^elr oppor¬ 
tunity in the miserable conditions of v/ork 
and life that prevail In the tln-mlning dis¬ 
tricts. In other words, defense of human 
rights abroad calls for a decent standard of 
living In the Americas. 

Another indication of solidarity was given 
by the Republic of El Salvador. On August 
11, Foreign Minister Miguel R. Urqula in¬ 
formed Secretary General Trygve Lie that 
his country would be glad to lacllltnte the 
Bending of volunteers to the United States 
for the neccRKary training before they were 
sent to the field of operations, Obvlc-usly, 
In the cast of modest-sized roputaJicH, such 
as El Salvador, Hondunis, Panama, and 
Costa Rica, It would be folly to expect that 
young men without battle experience be 
thrown into the ring of fire around Pusan. 
A minimum of 18 months’ Indoctrination 
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would be necessary lor all volunteers. In 
the meantime, the tide of battle Is bound to 
fluctuate in Korea. Nevertheless, It may be 
vise lor the United Nations to consider the 
poaslhlllfles oi recruiting “token” lorces of 
volun leers from each of the American Be- 
puhllrs. This would be a good move In case 
the iSovlet-dominated Chinese attempt fur¬ 
ther Intervention and aggression. 

I'he record shows that the first American 
Bepubllc to speak of outright ”mllitary” co¬ 
operation was Colombia. Tills was the 
straightforward announcement made, within 
48 hours ol notice about the Korean In¬ 
vasion, by the Colombian Ambassador, Dr. 
Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, who, before coming 
to Washington, had a distinguished career 
In the F’orelgn Ministry at Bogota. Ambas- 
Bador Zuleta-Angel Insisted that It would 
nut be enough to pass legal resolutions, or 
to furnish tropical cenunodUies for the 
fighting force.s. It was the view of the Co¬ 
lombian statesman that every American bo 
prepared to shed his blood in order to re¬ 
sist slavery and to promote freedom There¬ 
fore, Dr. Zuleta-Angel openly proclaimed the 
duly of the Americas to “organize a num¬ 
ber of battalions for service in the Orient.” 
The Colombian leader acknowledged that 
such military organization would demand 
considerable Unison work. Among the prob¬ 
lems to be solved he enumerated the follow¬ 
ing: Coordination of caliber of guns and am¬ 
munition; uniform methods of training; 
harmonization of supply system-s; and ac- 
rllmatlzution of troops accustomed to balmy 
weather in Central and South America. Un- 
queRtit)nably, the rigor ol the Korean winter 
was much in the lorcfront of Amha.ssador 
Zuleta-Angcl's nttentlon. At the .same time, 
tins scholar-statesman did a great deal, by 
reason ol his prestige among his colleagues, 
to crystallize American sentiment with re¬ 
spect to organized military cooperation. 

At this point, it is natural to inquire: 
“Wliat about the United States ol Brazil?’' 
The question is relevant, because, In World 
War II, Biazil was one American Republic 
that got around to placing its own divisions 
on the line of fire In Europe. Every Amcrl- 
cflii remembers the good will and the good 
eervlce of the Brazil In ns in Italy. Moreover, 
most North Americans have immense respect 
for Brazil, not only thanks to a long tiudl- 
tlon of friendship (the United States of 
America was the first country to recognize 
an Independent Brazil), but also because 
this sister republic, both in population and 
extent of territory, is in a class by itself. Ex¬ 
pel ts on far-flung strategic requirements 
would add that the famous northeast 
“hump” of Brazil projecting far Into the 
Atlantic Ocean, served inagniflcenlly during 
World War II as a vital “corridor of victory.” 
Witluuit the technicians, guns, munitions, 
and supplies funnclcd through this corridor 
to French Dakar and North Africa, the fate 
of Marshal Erwin Rommel and his ravaging 
tanks might have been somewhat different. 

Although this chapter of recent history 
may ho overlooked, or forgotten, In some 
North American circles, it is a vivid memory 
throughout the American Republics. Since 
the Brazilians are, by nature, a loyal and 
generous people (one has only to read the 
biography ol Joaquim Nabuco by Carolina 
Nabueo to recognize this truth), they expect 
the Government and the people of the 
United States of America not to use the 
(piestlon of coffee prices as a political foot¬ 
ball. 

The present Brazilian Ambassador, Maurl- 
clo Nabuco, like his father, Joaquim, Is an 
Illustrious American. Eager to maintain the 
good will of the United States consumers of 
coffee. Brazil’s best customers. Ambassador 
Nabuco has been distressed by the “slanted” 
attacks on his country by Senate politicians 
who, apparently, do not realize the reper¬ 
cussions which their words have among the 
other Americans. As long as such mlsrepre- 
centatlons fill the press. It Is likely that the 


Brazilian Government will be slow In out¬ 
fitting army divisions to protect Korea, And 
the example will not pass unnoticed In Latin 
America. 

In this connection. It must be stated that 
there are 16 coffeo-produclng nations In 
this hemisphere, although all 16 are not 
exporters of coffee. Colombia, a close neigh¬ 
bor of Brazil, is likewise an exporter of high- 
quality coffee. Intense indignation followed 
upon the publication of the so-called Gil¬ 
lette report submitted to the United States 
Senate by the Committee on Agriculture. 
Neither the Colombians nor the Brazilians 
look upon themselves or their merchandisers 
as monopolists or greedy extortioners. They 
do not believe that their deliberations in the 
Social and Economic Council of the Oigan- 
Izution of American States have to be scruti¬ 
nized or supervised by a roprcaentalive of the 
United States Justice Department, presum¬ 
ably alerted to observe, report, and penalize 
any violation of the United States antitrust 
Inws, What a curious way, the South Ameri¬ 
cans opine, to win Iriend.s and secure solid 
support for champion.s of liberty. 

It ia Important to know that the Honor¬ 
able Edward Q. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, under¬ 
stands and sympathizes with our good neigh¬ 
bors on the coffee Issue. Born in Puerto 
Rico, reared in Cuba, and educated in the 
United States, Secretary Miller is that rare 
combination: a North American who feels, 
thinks, and acts like a Latin. The fact that 
the United States official principally charged 
with the progress of inter-American Iriend- 
ship, agrees v/holehrartedly with the Latin 
American diplomats on the necessity of pro¬ 
viding lucraliv' markets for South American 
products, including Chilean and Peruvian 
copper us well as Colombian-Brazilian coffee, 
should be sufficient motive for the United 
States Senate and the North American public 
to stabilize the Latin economy in such ways 
as would enable the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States to organize armed strength for 
the benefit of the United Nation.?. Trade, 
friendbhlp, and collective security go hand 
ill hand. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Sunday, September 10, 
1950, contains an article by V^illiam S. 
White titled “Carl Vinson Has Been Uni¬ 
fied. Too.” 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I fully appreciate the 
service and ability of our chairman, Hon. 
Carl Vinson. In these trying times all 
of the services, the Congress, and the 
people are fortunate in having Mr. Vin¬ 
son as chairman of the committee han¬ 
dling legislation affecting the Military 
Establishment. 1 include that article as 
follows: 

Carl Vinson Has Been Unified, Too—^Army, 

Navy, and Air Force Learn Prom a Suave 

Georgian What They Can Expect 
(By William S. White) 

(William S. White of the Times Washing¬ 
ton Bureau has covered many aspects of con¬ 
gressional action on military affairs.) 

Washington. 

So far as Congress sees It, Representative 
Carl Vinson of the little inland Georgia 


town of Milledgevllle Is admiral of the ocean 
seas, field marshal of the armies and, as to 
the air, wing commander of everything. 

There \va.s a time when he was boss only 
of the United States Navy—the high patron 
for 15 year.?, as Iron-handed chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, of all the 
blue waters from the Caribbean to the China 
Sea, 

But the.se were in the old, unreconstructed 
days before the Armed Forces, and Mr. Vin¬ 
son. too, were unified and solidified—which 
meant, for the forces, a unification into 
rather more eslabUshments than belore and, 
for Mr. Vinson, a .solidification into a place 
of coiigrcKslonal power so high that it m'glit 
have brought a certain dizzines.s to a less 
earthy man. 

The Unification Act amalgamated the old 
rival Committees on Military Affairs and on 
Naval Affairs into the House Committee on 
the Armed Services. This, of which Mr. Vin¬ 
son Is the chairman and absolute boss, is 
a formidable body of 35 men so big that, col¬ 
lectively, it sit.s upon 3 staggered tiers In 
Its hearing rooms in the old House Office 
Building, with Representative Vin.son front 
and center rather like an ancient monarch 
surrounded by ministers whose proximity to 
the throne depends upon the years that he 
upon their heads. 

The Juniors are thus far away and their 
voices seem—but only seem—to be heard 
a little faintly as Mr. Vinson and his biparti¬ 
san elder regency with the senior Republicans 
sitting just to his left and the senior Dem¬ 
ocrats Just to his right, settle the high and 
low affairs of national defense—Army, Navy. 
Air Force, Marine, whatever. 

It is not that the Juniors are ignored, 
however. The chairman keeps a nice bal¬ 
ance between protocol and practicality. 
While he gives far more outer deference to 
the graybeards, as congressional custom in¬ 
fallibly demands, he gives far more work 
to his favorites among the committee 
youngsters. These, until he has tried them 
out, he sometimes culls “ensign.” When a 
new man has done a good task, however, Mr. 
Vinson may suddenly begin to call him 
“commander.” When, one day, he changes 
this salutation to “cnplalii,” the member 
knows he has arrived. 

Hi.s old “ensigns," whether still In the 
House or now promoted to the Benute, are 
deeply devoted to him, and the long finger 
of his influence Js thus not limited to his 
own side of the Capitol. One ol the former 
“ensigns,” Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas, who made “captain” before he left 
the House, still keeps deferentially In touch 
with his old chairman, and now and then 
goes over to the House to report in person to 
Mr. Vinson on matters of mutual Interest. 
Men call on Mr. Vinson; Mr. Vinson does not 
call on them. 

Indeed, the chairman, who used to be 
called the Admiral but now is more common¬ 
ly known as the Old Operator, by virtue of 
the fact that he Is no longer limited simply 
to caring for the Navy, Is In a position of a 
prophet handsomely vindicated in hus robust 
later years. No prophet has more honor in 
his own country—which in this case Is 
Congress and the Pentagon. For Mr. Vin¬ 
son —“Cnhl” to the other southerners, not 
one of whom has quite the richness of his 
own Southern accent—was complaining bit¬ 
terly as early as 2 years ago of economies in 
the Military Establishment. 

He was In the extraordinary position of a 
congressional leader who was urging the 
Pentagon to spend not less but more. Now, 
his own personal chief of staff, he Is nt 
work on an unloldlng, and personal, Vinson 
plan for mobilization—more tanks, more 
marines, more carriers, more of everything 
for the cutting edges of the military force. 
It Is often a fact that the administration 
proposes but Vinson disposes, and the power¬ 
ful logic, in Congress, of any Vinson plan 
should never be underrated. 
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Not to be underestimated, either, is the 
thing that la the life force of his being, a 
curious, politically perfect. Intermingling of 
the art of attack and the science of with¬ 
drawal and compromise. This has carried 
Mr. Vinson to his not inconsiderable sum¬ 
mit and it has preserved him, personally as a 
politician who must be elected and pro¬ 
fessionally as a leader among other poli¬ 
ticians, these many years. 

Not so long ago no man of Influence in 
Congress was so Implacably opposed to uni¬ 
fication of the armed services; the pro¬ 
ponents, mainly the Air Force men, looked 
with a great fear upon Mr. Vinson and the 
administration leaders were in despair. But 
somehow, with many changes in the original 
text and with the slow attrition of popular 
pressure, the Vinson rock was softened and 
unification became the low. Its most Im¬ 
portant convert was Mr. Vinson himself. 

This, to the Navy was an incredible issue 
to events, and nothing more sadly Incredible 
in it than to see Carl Vinson accept the 
principle of a partial merger— Vinson for 
whom admirals in the past gladly had served 
as little more than office boys: Vinson, whose 
burning conviction had made the Navy the 
unquestioned elite of the Armed Forces, and 
the proudest pet of an adoring Congress. 

The old blue-water men began to shake 
their heads a bit, while Mr, Vinson himself 
kept the dignified and forbearing silence of 
a father who has, for reasons he considers 
sufficient, temporarily put aside an elder, 
and really favored, son in behalf of another. 
But not this, even, was to be the end. Soon. 
ViN.soN, of Georgia—the old "Battleship 
Carl" of another day—began to take a great 
and direct Interest In the Air Force, W. 
Stuart Symington, then Secretary for Air 
and now Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, began what was perhaps 
the most unlikely, difficult, and rewarding bit 
of personal lobbying in the recent history of 
Washington. First he got Mr. Vinson into 
an airplane—the chairman before that hod 
been at home only on anything that sailed. 
What followed was. to the service people, 
nothing less than history, poignant or elat¬ 
ing. depending on where one stood. 

For Representative Vinson "put on the 
crushed cap," as it was said by the Navy 
partisans, and went all-out for the Air 
Force. Over the objections of the President 
that a defensive Imbalance was being created, 
he Joined in 1948, and then led, a rebellion In 
the House for 70 air groups. He thus un¬ 
questionably gave a powerful, if not the dc- 
ciKivo, Impulse to what he was later to In¬ 
dicate was a questionable high command pre¬ 
occupation with strategic air power at the 
Navy’s expense. 

The Navy people, who before this had been 
in anxious sorrow at what had happened to 
Mr. Vinson, were now simply aghast and in 
despair. For them, the established church 
had fallen; all, so It seemed to them, w.'is 
loet. But then it was the same Mr. Vinson 
who, in due scaeon, gave to them, last year, 
the first great forum from which to voice 
their heretofore throttled complaints; it was 
the Vinson committee that made the Investl- 
gf*tion of the troubles of unification. And 
it was Mr. Vinson, too. w*ho began to protest 
at the Pentagon and elsewhere and to restore 
some of the Navy’s combat strength. When 
he had insisted on so much more for the 
Air t’orcc. it was said by his friends, he had 
never intended that this was to mean much 
less for the Navy and Army. 

Tn other words. Representative Carl Vin- 
toN, of Georgia, as chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, has pursued at 
times what has seemed a most unseamanllke 
course of unexpected zlgs and violent zags. 
His view would be that all these were neces¬ 
sary and that all preparations for any war 
mean, necessarily, the selection of the least 
undesirable alternrtlves. There Is never 


enough money; there is never enough fire¬ 
power; there is never enough time. 

The Vinson philosophy. In everything, is 
that the best world possible Is this present 
best of possible worlds. By doing things the 
way he has done them, by elgglng and zag- 
glng sometimes, he has had a major hand in 
providing for the defense of the United States 
so many uncounted billions of dollars that, 
if stacked against the sun. they would cast 
BO fantastic a glitter as almost to be seen from 
here to Moscow. 

To be a committee chairman in Congress 
requires, first and foremost, longevity and 
continuity of service. One cannot, of course, 
be a statesman here until flrst, and continu¬ 
ously, he is a successful politician, In Mlll- 
edgevllle or elsewhere. Mr. Vinson is the 
archetype of the successful politician. His 
predominantly rural district in Georgia Is 
generously sprinkled about with great Fed¬ 
eral Installations connected with the armed 
services which did not reach that distant 
area by accident or by academic considera¬ 
tions like the annual rainfall and Incidence 
of humidity. 

8n long has he been entrenched in Con¬ 
gress—36 years, to put a figure upon it— 
that he has 8cn.sihle reason to fear for his 
reelecilon every 2 years as the years roll by. 
But he is an immensely practical man and 
he doesn't like to be annoyed by even pos¬ 
sible opposition In the Georgia Democratic 
primary, which, of course, is ail that matters. 
So, he keeps an ear to the ground, not by 
running about shaking every hand in his 
district but by staying in touch with five or 
six "Vinson men" In each county who pretty 
much run things and keep him advised, well 
111 season, of any prosjiectlve trouble. 

In the matter of possible opponents in the 
primaries, he stands no nonsense. Once he 
heard that a Mr. Lewis might engage him, 
for the nomination. Promptly, he tele¬ 
phoned the Junior of the Georgia Bonators, 
Richard B. Russell, In these words: 

"Dick, I do not want you to let that cousin 
of yours run against me.” 

Senator Russell proterted that to his 
knowledge he had no cousin with such 
designs, 

"Well," Mr. Vinson complained, "anyhow 
he married one of your cousins. Get him 
out of there, Dick." Senator Russell, hur¬ 
riedly promising to do what he could, made 
some research and discovered that Mr. Lewis 
had married a very distant connection of the 
Russell family—what is sometimes called "a 
Bnuthern couBln." Anyhow, the crisis foi 
Mr. Vinson was averted; he was unopposed, 

"CahlV highly developed sense of self- 
preservation has often, and more subtly, been 
Illustrated. It Is said of him that when the 
time for Congressional redistrlctlng comes 
around every 10 years he has not once failed 
to have been on the side of the man who 
that year was or was going to be Governor 
of Georgia, and thus In a decisive position as 
to what Congressional Districts would bo ro- 
Ehuffied by the Georgia legislature, and how. 

All this would provide, perhaps, some 
rather interesting speculation about the rela¬ 
tive value of ab-solute consistency in ordinary 
political affairs as against the value to a iin- 
tion— ond Mr. Vinson’s value to this Nation, 
quite simply. Is great—of the man who man¬ 
ages, with a little bending here and there 
to political necessity, to stay on where ho 
can serve. 

His demagogies. If they exist at all, are 
small; his sins in this direction are of the 
genial, venial kind. There Is, to a reason¬ 
ably close observer, absolutely no trace of 
partisan politics or political chiseling In the 
House Committee on the Armed Services. 
If Carl Vinson has got a few extra Federal 
dollars for Georgia, he has earned them and 
more from the United States of America. 

His service on the committee is intense and 
by the accounts even of his enemies il is 
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brilliantly informed. His work begins at 7:30 
In the morning; at 4:46 p. m., nearly every 
day, he leaves the Capitol to go home to an 
invalid wife. Not even the Chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Millard E Tydinob of Maryland, is thought 
to be quite so well up on military subjects, 
since he has not had Mr. Vinson’s tremen¬ 
dous length of service. 

These committees lay out the basic mili¬ 
tary policies. They decide whether there 
shall be a draft, for example, and how. 
They give general direction to the hiahent 
military authorities, from Secretary of De¬ 
fense Louis Johnson on down. They author¬ 
ize the money—the billions upon billions of 
It—and they they must get the Appioprhi- 
tlons Committee and finally Congress itself, 
to come through. 

Over the House committee of 35, Mr. Vin¬ 
son prosldo.s with a sort of seemingly absent- 
minded paternalism that fools nobody. He 
know.s, and intlmjitely, everything th.at goes 
on in the big staff organization w^hlch o, far 
more excciitlve-mlnded Republican prede¬ 
cessor as chairman, the late Walter G An¬ 
drews of New York, provided in the days of 
Republican control. 

Under Mr. Andrews, the committee organ¬ 
ization quit looking much like a congres¬ 
sional group and had the sharp efficiency of a 
corporation office and much of the snap of 
a military company. These go on. though 
much softened at the edges, in the Vinson 
regime. Mr. Vinson, most of the time, has 
the outward casual ness of any rural south¬ 
erner on his front porch—though he re¬ 
serves his tobacco chewing for his actual 
front porch In Milledgevllle—but nothing Is 
allowed really to go slack. 

He is so homespun, in a Georgia way, as 
almost to suggest a case of art improving 
upon nature, and it is his habit, though he 
knows the military language down to Its 
last polysyllable, to put things to military 
witnesses with a challenging ulr ot simplic¬ 
ity. When one speaks, for example, of "lo¬ 
gistical problems," Mr. Vinson may say to 
him carncRtly: "You are speaking of how 
you are going to get those things from here 
to there?" 

For the most part, like many of the old- 
timers, he rarely bothers the House with his 
rhetoric, but when a crisis is up for one of 
his bills ho moves about the lobbies with¬ 
out an obvious care hi the world, button¬ 
holing the Members with a kind of happy 
frlendllnesB and, in effect, signing them on 
the dotted line. He keeps a great voting 
power, in his cximmittee and in the House, 
by not overexerclsing his position as one 
of the House leaders—by not intruding, for 
example, on Isf.ucs that don’t mean mucli to 
him anyhow. 

The members of all House committees arc 
designated by the parent of them all in this 
regard, the Committee on Ways and Means. 
But Ways and Means, by one of Iho.^e un¬ 
spoken understandings that are a part of 
congressional life, does not offer to Mr. Vin¬ 
son for Armed Services anybody whom Mr. 
Vinson, privately, has not already nominat¬ 
ed. Thus, to tt very considerable extent, he 
controls the selection of his associates and 
tliough he certainly would never make a 
point of it, the point nevcrthelesB Is not lost 
on them. 

Then, he has another technique that has 
always stood him well when voting i.s close 
on something for which he Ik responsible. 
When a Member wants anything legitimate 
from the Military Establishment he gets It, 
and quickly, by applying to Capl Vinson. 
A Vinson request "downtown" does not mean 
tomorrow; it does not mean this aiternoon. 
It means tills morning, now. The Old Oper¬ 
ator through the years has unforgettably Im- 
pre.’^sed this I act up'ii all concerned. 
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The soft maimer, In this and In everything 
else. Imperfectly conceals a profoundly dc- 
teriiilned personality, which Is shown In the 
conferences between deputations from the 
Senate and House that become necessary 
when the two bodies have passed dlficrliig 
versions of the same bill. Each delegation 
t’.oes forth charged by its House to yield 
not to the other. The resulting process is a 
kind of collective bargaining. 

Recently, on a military bill, Mr. Vinson 
liked certain provisions in the Senate text 
better than those he had been able to obtain 
from hir, own House. In the conference. Sen¬ 
ator Tydincs. fur the Senate, was pressing 
for those provisions. Representative Vinson 
plainly was g(jmp to give In, alter ofierlng 
wiiat'might'be called a token rcsi.stance. 
The f.enior Republican conferee present from 
the House. Hepreseiitative Dcwey Short, of 
M:s;Mjun, began In vehement pain to shout 
his protests to Mr. Vinson; “Mr. Chairman, 
you are going against your own House." 

"Now. Mr. Shawt. Mr. Siiawt." Mr. Vinson 
said rf'ftly, waving hts hands In vague dep¬ 
recation. “Just w'ait a minute—just wait 
a miiiule.” Mr. Short waited. Mr. Vinson 
prevailed, and got his Senate pruviaiona. 

Thus, the small legends gather about the 
former “admiral," The one of which his 
colleagues are most fond Is that which deals 
with what Mr. Vinson calls his “ice cream 
pant 5 ," Thcr.e, the sort of .striped flannels 
that, In hlh youth used to go with a blazer, 
the chairman wears, so the auperstltion runs, 
only on days when things arc going well. 
What these “things” are is never clear— 
whether an Improvomont in the Military 
Edtublishmont. a looking-up In the pro.spccts 
for a Vinson bill, or, conceivably, the success¬ 
ful inghteiilng-off of one more prospective 
ojiponent down In Georgia. 

The wearer of the icc-cream pants is 
enigmatic at times; an elderly man, (37, with 
vanishing hair and a bulge at the middle. 
But there Is a bright, smiling, knowing eye, 
with a touch of cynicism In It and shining 
out beyond that a deep, long-proved devo¬ 
tion to the military safety of the United 
States. 


Louis A. Johnson—Editorial From the 
Fairmont (W, Va.) Times 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
tiic Appendix of the R*:cord an editorial 
that appeared in the Wednesday, Sep¬ 
tember 13, 1950, issue of the Fairmont 
Times. 

This editorial is about Col. Louis A. 
John;:on, an esteemed resident of my 
State. 

Colonel Johnson has served his Nation 
faithfully and honorably in many high 
positions. He has traveled the ofttimes 
tortuous path of public life with a firm 
determination of duty and devotion to 
his Nation. 

I commend the Fairmont Times for 
Its excellent editorial, and urge every 
Member of the Senate to read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
ns follows: 


Louis Johnson 

News of the resignation of Louis Johnson 
ns Secretary of Defense will sadden the 
hearts of thousands of West Virginians. Mr. 
Johnson seemed to personify, more than any 
other West Virginian In the public service, 
the Intense interest of our people In the mo¬ 
mentous events which “follow fast and fol¬ 
low faster” throughout the world today. In 
all levels of our society there hn.; been a feel¬ 
ing that so lung as Mr. Johnson was at the 
helm, everything would work out as It 
should and the country would be secure 
from all enemies either foreign or domestic. 
This may have boon naive thinking, but 
such is the pride of our people that we have 
minimized the storm of criticism that has 
whirled about the head ol our Clarksburg 
neighbor .since shortly ntter he asaiimcd 
office 111 April 1940 

Those of u.s who know Mr. Johnson and 
ndimre his great ability leel certain that 
those events which spawned the criticism 
and forced him to resign nls office, will all 
be justified by history We believe the lu- 
ture will tell us that we were not unpre¬ 
pared tor the war in Korea Without posing 
as a military historian we would say that 
never belorc in the histoiy oJ our country 
were we ever so well prepared to meet that 
challenge as when the Korean Reds surged 
over the border. 

Many of Mr. Johnson's political enemies 
were made when heeding the almost univer- 
sal demand for economy In the war budget, 
he cut deep to paie down the fighting forces 
to eliminate tlio fat and the inofflcleiit. The 
result has been that not since Gen. Robert 
E. Lee’s brigade of “Tcxlcan:who W'ero his 
shock troops, has this country seen fighting 
soldiers such as we have In Korea today. 

In public life no man can protect himEplf 
from the political wolves when they begin 
to howl. One example might be cited of a 
pair of WTiters who demanded that Mr. 
Johnson give them a national scoop, and 
when he refused, hounded him to the limits 
of unfair criticism and vituperation. 

Looking back over the years every man 
who held such a position in time ol war sul- 
lered the slings and arrows of unfair criti¬ 
cism and abuse. Newton Baker, Secretary of 
War, and Jo.sophus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, in the first World War, went through 
the same thing but did not re.sign Secre¬ 
tary of War Alger in the Spanish-American 
affair of '98 was almost hounded to Ills grave 
by charges that he fed his soldiers tainted 
food. And so It has been with them all In 
greater or les-yer degree. All perhnp.s, except 
Secretary Stanton In the Civil War. He dis¬ 
posed of his political enemies by the simple 
expedient of having the writ of habeas 
corpus suspended and locking them up In 
military prisons. 

Louis Johnson, a victim of his critics, was 
courageous enough to step down, but In this 
hour of his political defeat he is still close 
to the hearts ol the people of West Virginia, 


Rail Tragedy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. McOREOOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in the Coshoc¬ 
ton Tribune, dated September 12, in¬ 
cluding a statement Issued by Lt. Col. 


Frank Towenend. commanding officer of 
the One Hundred and Ninth Field Artil¬ 
lery Battalion, from Pennsylvania, rela¬ 
tive to the activities of the citizens of 
the community of Coshocton and West 
Lafayette at the time of the recent rail 
tragedy. 

As the Congressman from that district 
and a citizen of that community, I can 
express to Colonel Towenend our sincere 
sympathy for the families and friends 
of the men under his command who lost 
their lives. Ihe actions of the residents 
of this community in offering assistance 
was typical of the willingness of our 
paople to be of every possible service to 
those in need. 

Thanks Expressed by Army Officer for 
PiJDLir's Hf.lp 

A statement of .sincorc gratitude to Co¬ 
shocton, West Lafayette, and other com¬ 
munities giving assistance in ycBlerdiiy’s 
troop-train tragedy was issued today by 
Lt. Col. Prank Towenend, cfimmaiidlng officer 
of the One Hundred and Ninth Field Artillery 
Battalion, irom Pennsylvania, which was rid¬ 
ing aboard the ill-fated train. 

His statement follows: 

“On behalf of officers and men of the One 
Hundred and Ninth Field Artillery Battalion, 
1 would like to publicly exp.'oss sincere grati¬ 
tude and thanks for the magnificent responso 
of citizen.s of Coshocton and surrounding 
communities for the care and treatment 
of men Involved In the rail disaster. 

“Fortunately when the wreck occurred we 
were close to a city so well prepared to meet 
emergennle,s that within what seemed to be 
a matter of minutes a well-coordinated emer¬ 
gency plan was in ellect and elTlcicntly being 
operated. 

“We were all amazed at the tremendous 
amount of assistance which seemed to ap¬ 
pear at the scone without any call whatso¬ 
ever coming from us. 

“To single out any one service would prob¬ 
ably be unfair. But we would like to men¬ 
tion the farm women of the iieightaorhoud 
who first reported the accident and then 
appeared before daylight with containers of 
hot coffee. 

“This battalion will always be grateful 
for your prompt and willing assistance.” 
(Signed) Lt. Col. Frank Towenend, com¬ 
manding officer. One Hundred and Ninth 
Field Artillery Battalion. 

Bodies of 33 S0LDTEn.s Prepared for Burial in 
Improvised Morgue 

The bodies of 33 victims on the troop train 
from Pcniisylvaiiin, plowed into early Mon¬ 
day morning by the Spirit of St. Louis, were 
prepared for burial Monday night in the 
building occupied by the West Lafayette 
Trausler, Railroad Street, West Lafayette, 
owned by Commander John E. Phillips, Jr., 
of Post 46, American Legion. 

Funeral directors and their assistants from 
West Lafayette, Coshocton, and Tuscarawas 
County worked nil night. 

At intervals they took time out for coffee 
and lunch at the American Legion home, 
where members of West Lafayette Unit 466 
and Cosliocton Unit 65 worked In shifts 
during the night. 

You had only to let any resident of West 
Lafayette know what waa needed Monday 
and they were off to get It. 

Soon after the accident West Lafayette 
Unit 46 was ready with sandwiches and 
coffee. Within a short time Boy Scouts and 
other volunteer workers joined their efforts 
to speed up the service. Individuals came 
from everywhere with large kettles of coffee 
ready to go. Others made sandwiches. Some 
went to the scene of action and took cards 
for the bovs to write messages home and then 
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brought them back for mailing. Others took 
magazines, aspirin, and cigarettes. 

Then the train workers had to be fed. 
That emergency was met too. High school 
students and business people went In. rolled 
up their sleeves and assisted at Dickerson’s 
restaurant, serving about 300 people In addi¬ 
tion to their regular trade. Many were fed 
at Thompson’s restaurant. Some did their 
bit by washing dishes. 

The worst tragedy in the history of the 
community brought hundreds of curious to 
town. There were two steady streams of 
traffic from early morning until lo o'clock In 
the evening. East of town cars were pai'ked 
along the highway and in the fields for a 
distance of almost 3 miles. 

American Legion members and auxiliary 
patrolmen from Coshocton, West Lafayette. 
Newcomerstown, and many other neighbor¬ 
ing posts assisted the State highway patrol 
and Army officers In directing the heavy 
stream of traffic. 

Red Cross, Salvation Army, and others 
provided their usual fine emergency service. 

Tracks for the first train to pass through 
were cleared about 7:30 Monday night. 


Interim Report of the Watchdog 
Committee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Septeviber 14 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
country applauded when the Senate 
Armed Services Committee appointed 
within its membership an emergency 
“watchdog committee” to keep close 
watch on our defense preparations and 
operations. Recently this “watchdog 
committee” filed an interim report show¬ 
ing that it was doing the job. The 
Washington Evening Star, a few days 
ago, had a very good editorial discussing 
this interim report and the work of this 
committee. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered lo be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

No Time for a Siesta 

Although in existence only since the 
Korean outbreak, the Senate’s emergency 
“watchdog committee” has found enough 
weak spots In the Government’s defense pro- 
gram to Justify a lot of additional explora¬ 
tion. The first interim report of Senator 
Lyndon Johnson’s bipartisan group con¬ 
tains ample evidence of the need for awaken¬ 
ing some agencies and officials from what 
Mr. Johnson calls “a siesta psychology.” 
The committee has done a public service in 
prodding victims of such psychology from 
their reveries. 

As a result of Its prodding, sale of a syn¬ 
thetic rubber plant as surplus in the face of 
a threatened rubber shortage has been 
halted, the production of synthetic rubber 
has been materially stepped up, and a review 
of the whole surplus property disposal pro¬ 
gram in the light of Korean developments 
has been Instituted. And tne committee has 
only begun its checklng-up operations. 

The committee was created at a propitious 
time. The Red invasion of southern Korea 
came before the surplus disposal program of 


World War II had been completed. Thus, as 
the committee points out In its report, a new 
mobilization effort suddenly was begun in 
direct conflict with the tall end of the de¬ 
mobilization program of the postwar period. 
It was inevitable that indecision and confu¬ 
sion would result in governmental circles 
during the early days of the crisis. It Is dis¬ 
turbing, however, to learn Irom the com¬ 
mittee’s report that the clash of programs 
and policioa In some Important areas con¬ 
tinued until committee Investigators stepped 
Into the picture. It is apparent Irom the 
letters which the committee exchanged with 
some officiuls that the synthetic rubber pro¬ 
gram had not been geared to the realities of 
the new emergency until the eommittoe de¬ 
manded action. Only then were plans can¬ 
celed lor sale of a vital synthetic rubber 
plant at Akron. Ohio, that had, before the 
Kcjican war, been declared surplus, and only 
then WHS a “freeze” put on all further sales 
of war-hurplus properties, pending leconsid- 
trallon of their potential dcienBC vaUir. 

Particularly disturbing is the committee’s 
dlhclosurc of a noncooperntivo attitude on 
the part of a lew officials. Chairman John¬ 
son mentioned the “polite brush-off” which 
the committee lecelved Irom the Air Force 
when inquiries were made regarding the ad¬ 
vertised sale of airplane motors and parts at 
an Air Force base. The committee is war¬ 
ranted in deciding to make a lurther Investi- 
pjitioii of these sales. Generally, however, 
the committee found high administration 
officials wllliiig to assist m probing lor de¬ 
fects In policies and procedures and In acting 
to correct them. Continued scrutiny of the 
war effort by the committee and continued 
cooperation by the executive branch In elimi¬ 
nating complacency or conluslon wherever it 
may exist is bound to Improve the whole de¬ 
fense undertaking. 


Problems of Small Business 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 

or roNNEcTicxrr 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Scpteinber 14 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr, BENTON. Mr. President, during 
the war years I served on the small busi¬ 
ness committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development with Mr. S. 
Abbot Smith, with whom I now serve as 
a fellow trustee of CED. He has been an 
outstanding student of the special prob¬ 
lems of small business for many years. 
He has serv'ed as president of the Smaller 
Busines.s Association of New England, is 
still a director, and, I believe, treasurer. 
I think Congress will be interested in his 
views on some problems faced by small 
business as we move into a Korean war 
economy. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Record an 
interesting letter from Mr. Smith. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Smaller Business Association 

OF New England, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., August 8, 1950, 
Hon. William Benton, 

Senate oyice Building, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Bill: I am sorry it will not be pos¬ 
sible for me to attend either of the clinics 
you are holding In Connecticut. There Is no 


question but what they will prove valuable 
both to those who attend for the Informa¬ 
tion they gain and also for you because of 
the Insight they will give you Into the trou¬ 
bles of small business In these critical times. 

Ill addition to the normal difficulties ex¬ 
perienced by small business with regard to 
general management problems, fiiittiicmg, 
production, merchandising, etc., there arc 
others, perhaps even more acute, which arise 
because of the war conditions and controls 
under which business will soon be operutlng. 
Judging from our exr>crionco during the Inst 
W'ur, it seems to mo there are certain key 
problems which must be kept In mind and 
alleviated hi whatever extent is possible al¬ 
though we all recognize clearly the lad that 
In wartime all businesses suffer and all must 
make sncriflccs. If neceesary, the noncs- 
sentlals may have to go out of business en¬ 
tirely. However, to keep our economy 
healthy and sound. In order to obtain the 
greatest possible production of war and qs^- 
bentlal civilian items. It Is also necessary to 
utilize the services and facilities of the small 
plants to the greatest extent possible. ’I'his 
saves moving manpower and relieves pres¬ 
sure to some extent on housing, public utU- 
111C.S, etc. 

The No. 1 problem, H seems to me, la 
the deferment of key personnel in small 
businesses so long as possible. The taking 
of a key man may wreck an entire business 
and should not be done until absolutely 
necessary even though the business In ques¬ 
tion may not be one on the essential list. 

As much assistance as possible must be 
given to small businesses in tlie obtaining 
of prim© and subcontracts, the furnishing 
of technical usslstunce In the pcrfounancc of 
those contracts, and financial asBlstance to 
carry them out. Priorities for senree mate¬ 
rials and equipment should not be given 
large companies until they prove the woik 
In question cannot be done In already exist¬ 
ing facilities. 

It Bvems to me It would be advisable to 
have special officers In each agency assigned 
to itdvislng small businesses In their contacts 
with the price-adjustment boards, renego¬ 
tiation, controls of all kinds, etc. Speaking 
of renegotiation, any contract on which there 
were three or more bona fldo bidders should 
be exempt from renegotiation. 

In their dealings with the War Labor Board 
also, small business needs special advice. 

In fact, it seems to mo that all the various 
Government boai’ds and agencies should have 
special mon assigned to deal with and help 
small bUBlnesaes in their dealLigs with these 
boards and agencies to explain the regula¬ 
tions and help them in their administration. 
Furthermore, one of the duties of the man 
in charge of the Binall-buslness division in 
each agency should be to act as an appeal 
board lo whom any small-business man 
could go If he felt he were not being treated 
liilrly. If the appeal board thought the com¬ 
plaint had merit it would be his Job to take 
It up with the head of the agency to see that 
Justice was done. 

An excess-profits tax encourages waste and 
extravagance just when economy, efficiency, 
and maximum production are most needed. 
If, however, It is felt that an excess-profits 
tax must be passed, a substantial, specific 
exemption from the tax would be of great 
value to small businesses In helping pay 
for their conversion to war work and also 
providing reserves for reconversion to peace¬ 
time operations when that time comes. Also, 
as you know, a heavy excess-profits tax kills 
the Incentive to produce after that point 
is reached. Most small businesses do not 
have the base of either Invested capital or 
Income over past years which most larger 
businesses have and, consequently, they are 
hit especially hard by such excess-profits 
taxes. This Is particularly true of new busi¬ 
nesses such as those started by GI's since 
1945. 
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We nil recognize that heavy taxation la 
essential both to raise money to conduct th« 
war and also to slplion off purchasing power. 
At the same time, however, those taxes must 
be so levied that they do not kill or malm 
the bublnosaea which pay them. Small busi¬ 
ness must be recognized and preserved so 
lar as that la possible and compatible with 
national necessity or wc may very well los® 
the very thliiRs for which we ai-e fighting. 
Sincerely yours, 

Smaller Business Association op 
New England. Inc., 

S. Abbot Smith. 

Director and Past President. 


Morale and Citizenship 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOLSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speuker. I am 
incliidini? under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, a notable contri¬ 
bution to public thinkiiift: by a group 
associated with the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 

This letter, expressing the views of 
this group, supports strongly my con¬ 
tention that our citizens arc perhaps 
more cognizant of our Nation’s needs 
than its lawmakers and administration. 

State Department of Education. 

Hartford, Conn.. September 6, 1950. 
Represeniatlve James T. Patterson, 

House of Itepraseiitatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Representative Patterson : The peo¬ 
ple whose names are attached to this letter 
wore named by Commissioner of Education 
Finis E. Eiiglenian as a rommlilee on morale 
and citizenship to “identify problems of the 
present crisis In terms of morale and to pro¬ 
ceed as expcclitlously as possible to prepare 
materials and suggestions for nctlon." 

The committee felt that some of the prob¬ 
lems discussed could best be attacked by you 
and your colleagues In the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, both ill Congress and in the execut ivo 
branch. We were pleased by the “fireside 
chat” of Prc.sidciit Truman on September 1, 
but feel that much more needs to be done. 
We recommend • 

1. That even greater publicity be given as 
to why we are in Korea, perhaps through a 
greater circulation of the white paper on 
Korea, perhaps through additional fireside 
chats by the President nr others in author¬ 
ity, and perhaps through well documented 
statements from sources In authority. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Aust in, as u United Nation’s dele- 
1 ‘, ate should be encouraged to make a radio 
address. Our people need to know that our 
troops are in Korea in support of the United 
Natioii.s, wauch is an agency that prizes dem¬ 
ocratic procedures and international law as 
methods ol‘ settling international differences. 
Our people need to know that this Is not an 
linperialiKtic advent,ure. They and the world 
need to know that we arc among the few 
nations of the world that has given freedom 
to it.s p(».sspSKion.s. 

2. That c ‘nsideration be given to a policy 
of Interpreting the peoples and cultures of 
Asia to the people ol the United States. We 
sense that there is a real tendency on the 
part of people In our Armed Forces to look 
down upon the cultural life of the Chinese. 
Koreant:, Japanese, Indians, and other ori¬ 
ental cultures. We suggest that construc¬ 
tive 6t(,-pR be taken by the Armed Forces to 


reorient these concepts In their services, 
We are making a recommendation along this 
line to our public schools and various State 
organizations. 

3. That legislation be expedited for dealing 
with rising prices, black markets, and other 
shortages. 

Thank you for whatever help you may be 
able to give in this matter. This letter has 
been approved by the committee as a whole, 
but is sent to you under the signature of 
the chairman. 

Sincerely yours, 

Victor E. Pitkin, Chairman. 

Eleanor Little. 

George R. Champlin. 

Henry Littlefield. 

Leo M. McCrann. 

Charles Perry. 

Mrs. Henry Godfrey. 

Mrs. Helen MacFabland. 


We Who Are About To Die 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. September 14, 1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people ure confused and be¬ 
wildered by the muddled foreign policy 
of the administration. Our State De¬ 
partment supported in every move by the 
President has consistently blundered in 
every major decision since the end of 
World War II. 

At the initial meetings creating the 
United Nations, our representative in the 
person of Secretary of State Stettinius 
failed to recognized the threat of Soviet 
communism and agreed to the veto-pow¬ 
er proposal. With the granting of this 
power to the Soviet representative, the 
United Nations lost all opportunity to 
become a strong league of nations which 
could halt Communist aggression by 
combined action whenever any nation 
became a threat to world peace and 
security. 

The United Nations action in Korea 
was only possible because at the time it 
w\as proposed, Russia had no representa¬ 
tive present in the Security Council to 
block it with the veto. With the return 
of Russia to the UN, further attempts to 
strengthen the position of the UN in its 
fight against aggression have been effec¬ 
tively stopped by the Soviet Union. 

Outside of the United Nations, the 
State Department has continually fol¬ 
lowed a program of appeasement in Asia 
prior to its Korean turnabout, China 
was deserted to the Communists. No 
positive stand was taken by the United 
States to establish our position in the 
Far East. No effort was made to assure 
the Communists in China and in North 
Korea that we would meet any attempt 
at Communist expansion with force. 

And today there is strong suspicion in 
the minds of the American people that 
even while American boys are dying in 
Korea, our State Department with the 
full approval of Pi’esident Truman is at 
least considering if not already commit¬ 
ted to the seating of Communist China 
in the United Nations. 


Where is this nightmare foreign policy 
going to end? We fully realize the grave 
danger to our freedom and security from 
Communist aggression. We are willing 
to sacrifice to build military strength to 
whatever extent may be necessary to halt 
Soviet aggression or to meet it if the 
rulers in the Kremlin are determined to 
bring about the third world war. 

But to what avail are our efforts if they 
are sabotaged through the blundering of 
the State Department and its continued 
policy of appeasement? 

The following article in the form of a 
letter to the President clearly States the 
doubts and questions that are in the 
minds of many of our young men today 
as they enter the armed services. They 
are entitled to an answer for their lives 
are at stake. They have a right to know 
if their sacrifice will again be in vain. 

We Who Are About To Die 

Dear Mr. President of the United States: 
Early Christians lined up in the Roman Col¬ 
osseum, waiting lor death through a thou¬ 
sand tortures, faced their pagan emperor 
and hailed him thus: “We who are about to 
die salute you.” In the year 1950 we young 
men poised on American shores, and ready 
to leave and possibly give our lives to pre¬ 
serve our ideals and our way of llle salute 
you, our duly elected President. You are 
our Commander in Chief and, as such, wo 
owe you full-fledged allegiance. We are not 
slaves but free men lighting for the rights 
of tree men. We who are about to die would 
like to ask a low ciuestlons. We have always 
been brave men, meeting and defeating the 
enemy in every war. In past wars the homo 
front has alwnys given us a hundred percent 
backing In this Korea fracas we are not so 
sure. The same men. who deliberately helped 
our enemies gain control ol China, followed 
the advice of Lattimore who on July 17, 1949, 
said “The thing to do is let Korea fall but 
not let It look as though wc pushed it,” are 
still in power. If, lu the past, they played 
into the hands of Stalin, gave in to his every 
demand and ruined our chances for world 
peace after World War II, how can wc trust 
them now when our lives are at stake? 

The record shows the homeland is In¬ 
fested with Reds and pinks, ready to sabotage 
every effort we might make at the cost of 
blood and life. We want to fight with our 
faces toward the enemy, not wondering wliat 
the State Deiiartmcnt may be figuring out 
to bump us off in the rear. It Is a hard accu¬ 
sation, but repeated actions prove these 
home-grown enemies cither enjoy the in¬ 
toxication of lunacy or are clever tools, placed 
in a strategic position to further the work 
of the Red menace the> profess to abhor. Mr. 
President, you may think it a virtue to con¬ 
done and defend your political appointees. 
When the safety of country and the world 
are at stake, forget back-slapping and poli¬ 
tics and remember perhaps thousands and 
millions of lives arc in the balance. Get rid 
of these soft-headed betrayers, and when 
we grab a little roadside sleep in the mud ol 
a strange and hostile country, we will breathe 
a little easier. When a comrade clutches his 
stomach and keels forward, his face writh¬ 
ing pain, we will know he will not have 
died in vain. We are willing to forget the 
past: we trust you will recognize It for what 
it Is worth and assure us success In future 
effort. The fight against communism will 
not end in a victory In one land or a series 
of victories in any one continent. It will be 
long and drawn out, testing American metal 
to the iHinost. We know the evil In com¬ 
munism and how it threatens our very exis- 
teT»ce. Wc are willing to sacrifice all, but in 
the struggle, we don’t think we should be 
asked to line up with doubtful characteis 
we have reason to suspect. 
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Mr. President, we may be young and fool¬ 
hardy, but we still can read the records and 
know the score! If we are to die for our 
country, we want a clean-up In the State 
Department before we give to the fullest. As 
far back as 1945, when Acheaon was Under 
Secretary of State, we remember Gen, 
Patrick Hurley's explosive resignation as 
Ambassador to China. His accusation— 
Acheson and his clique were dealing behind 
his back with the Chinese Communists. We 
rei ember June 19, 1946, when Acheson and 
Patterson (the Secretary of War) appeared 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and gave their blessing to Marshall’s pro¬ 
posal, that the United States should actually 
train and arm Communist fighters in China. 
In the meanwhile, as expected, Stalin takes 
over, leaving only the southern portion of 
Korea (a narrow dagger pointing into the 
heart of Japan) that l.s not Communist 
dominated. With Stalin, It is all or nothing. 
In spite of repeated warnings from men like 
MacArthur, the State Department does noth¬ 
ing to protect our last hold on the main¬ 
land. Congress appropriates $10,000,000 to 
supply the Koreans with guns and nnimunl- 
tk»n. Actually they got only $200 of this 
and that for telephone wire, not enough to 
pay for a good TV set in an average American 
homo. When war comes our boys are out¬ 
numbered 20 to 1 and and take a terrific 
beating. They are left without suniciciit 
tanks, guns, and ammunition and forced to 
retreat, with only a promb:c of help to come. 
As we write (July 18) things look pretty had 
for the United States and If the Communists 
rejoice in our reverses, they can be giateful 
to our uiuddJe-headed geniuses in the State 
and Defense Departments, rebponsible for our 
pre.sent plight! 

The Slate Departmuit forms onr foreign 
policy. True to Communist tactics to con¬ 
fuse Issues In foreign lands, the State Depart¬ 
ment up to recent days, seems to play the 
partyllne and has been the essence of conlu- 
Bion and uncertainty. It helps China, It 
drojw Chinn. It abandons Formosa; It pro¬ 
tects Formosa. It dismantles German Indus¬ 
tries; it lurnlslies money to rebuild them. It 
deijoiitices Tito as the mxirderer of American 
airmen: it gives him money to build a steel 
mill. Supposedly, it denounces commu¬ 
nism all over the world; it refuses to take 
Spain, a bulwark of strength agulnst com¬ 
munism (the only country to defeat Stalin) 
into the W'eslern European mllllary alliance. 
Mr. President, “We who are about to die” 
may be just kids; If we are to do the dirty 
work, on the fighting front, we have a right 
to know what is going on in the home front. 
If in so-called peace, the motive question 
hangs on the Stale Department, we want 
to make sure free Americana and not enemy 
pinks and Reds or Communist sympathizers 
control the land for which we are willing to 
give our lives. 


The Clinton Plan 
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Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
Americans reared in the traditions of 
fair play, integrity, and common decency 
have been outraged in recent weeks by 
the despicable and infamous mouthings 
of the Russian delegate to the United 
Nations. 

But It remained for the Clinton Her¬ 
ald, r.n outstanding newspaper published 


at Clinton, Iowa, In my district, to sug¬ 
gest practical means by which these loyal 
citizens can register their protests offi¬ 
cially, namely, by communicating di¬ 
rectly with our able delegate to the 
United Nations, the Honorable Warren 
Austin, who formerly served in the Con¬ 
gress with great distinction. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, It would 
have a most salutary effect upon the 
deliberations of the United Nations if 
the post office at Lake Success were to 
be deluged with basket upon basket of 
mail from every comer of the land com¬ 
mending Delegate Austin for his fearless 
opiiosition to the aggressor-tyrants. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily endorse the 
Clinton plan, which I include herewith 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. 

[From the Clinton Herald, Clinton, Iowa, 
September 9, 19501 

Ip You Think We Should Continue To Drop 

Rombs—Not Powder Puffs—On North 

Korla, Then Read This 

Attention Herald readers: 

Jacob Malik, Russian delegate to the United 
Nat,ions, says he is unhappy about the drop¬ 
ping of bombfs on North Koreans. 

What'fi more, he also whines that ho has 
in his possession over 20,000 letters from peo¬ 
ple who agree with his attitude. 

There must be millions of Americans who 
feel that if Red aggreasion Is to be stopped, 
it miuit be done the hard way—with steel 
and blood. They don’t agree with Jake that 
we .sliould be dropping powder puffs instead 
of bomba on North Koreans (those quaint 
folk who now arc so busy trying to slaughter 
Americans). 

Don’t you think It would be sensible to let 
Wurreu Austin, United States delegate to the 
United Nations, know that we are convinced 
that the spread of the Red cancer must be 
stopped now; and that his actions In the 
UN have our wholehearted support? 

The Herald thinks so. We believe it 1.9 
our duty to furnish him with ammunition 
to fire back at the Reds when they start 
bleating. 

Bo today, in two columns below, this news¬ 
paper is publishing a form letter which 1+ 
is suggested you clip, sign, and mall without 
delay to: Hon. Warren Austin, United Stutps 
delegate to the United Nations, Luke Suc¬ 
cess, N. y. 

It would be even better, of course, if those 
interested in supporting Austin would send 
him personal letters. The phrasing need not 
be fancy. Just speak out. Any type of com¬ 
munication will be helpful; the form letter 
makes It ca.sy for everyone to help. 

Our delegate Is entitled to assurance that 
Amcrlcnns across the land arc standing 
shoulder to shoulder In his viewpoints. 

We hope that this letter-writing move¬ 
ment win spread throughout the United 
States. Clinton folk can help get the ball 
rolling by calling it to the attention of 
friends in other cities. 

Imagine the effect Austin could create by 
dumping a lew million letters in a pile on 
the floor of the UN conference room and then 
inviting Malik to put his (alleged) 20,000 
alongside them. 

Austin could take pride in pointing out 
that the letters he received were written vol¬ 
untarily, and not by individuals who had 
machine guns trained on them. 

Could Malik do likewise without blushing? 
We doubt It. 

Every American has a stake In the United 
Nations. Our future will be molded by the 
success or failure of its deliberations. 

Are you willing to Invest a 3-cent stamp 
In this future? 

If BO, then sign this letter, clip It, and 
mail it without delay. 
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(Extra copies of the letter can be obtained 
at the Clinton and DeWitt offices of the 
Herald. It is suggested that all adult mem¬ 
bers of families sign and mall them.) 

A free AMERICAN SPEAKS 

Clinton, Iowa. 

Hon. Warren Austin, 

United Staten of America Delegate, 

United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Americans abhor war and all 
the suffering which accompanies it. No na¬ 
tion in the world has a deeper hunger for 
world peace than do we. 

But there can be no peace as long as some 
nations seek to force Ireedom-lovlng |>eo- 
ple into slavery; to deny them the right to 
live a clean and decent life, paying respect 
to God. In their own fashion. 

Russia is intent on bringing the world un¬ 
der the yoke of communism. This cancer¬ 
ous growth Is spreading and even now we 
are attempting to burn it out of Korea by 
the force of arms. 

We have no choice but to fight. When 
Russia protests against bombings in North 
Korea she is clo.slng her eyes to the millions 
of lives snulfed out by her Inhunianlty, tor¬ 
ture, and treachery. 

You, our delegate to the United Nations, 
have my support in your present course of 
action. 

I read recently in the Clinton (lowii) Her¬ 
ald that Jacob Malik, Ruffian delegate, saya 
he has 20,000 letters protesting our bombing 
attacks. I think you should have some let¬ 
ters of rebuttal and hence this communica¬ 
tion. 

I sign this communication voluntarily. No 
one is threatening me with prison or death 
ir I don’t. This Is America; not Russia. 

God bless you and your efforts on behalf 
of world peace. 

Signed: 

Name__ 

Address____ 

City. 


Expanded Social Security—Is It Social¬ 
ism, Welfare Statism, or Is It Good 
Government? 
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Thursday, September 14, 1950 

SOCIAL SECURITY l.S I'EMOCRATTC 

Mr. DINGELL. Mi’. Speaker, it is un¬ 
believable that we still hear ehun es that 
the social .'^ccunly system is socitiliistic 
and h; leading toward a weifnro sUiie. 
However, when we look at the source of 
these charges, we can readily see that 
they are coming from the same persons 
who are and have been againr.t any legis¬ 
lation which raises the liviiifr standards 
and improve.s the welfare of individuals. 
These same charges were made by thete 
same people when the original social 
security legislation was under consider¬ 
ation and during consideration of the 
slum clearance act. workmen's compen¬ 
sation and employer liability legislation, 
minimum wage legislation, child labor 
laws, the Pair Labor Standards Act, and 
all similar legislation. It only takes a 
moment’s thought to see how unfounded 
these charges really are. Far from be¬ 
ing a paternalistic hand-out, the social 
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security insurance system is a self-sup¬ 
porting, contributory system in which 
the worker shares directly in meeting the 
cost of protection afforded him in his 
old age or his survivors in the event of 
his death. The contributions and bene¬ 
fits are directly related to his own pro¬ 
ductive efforts, thus preserving self reli¬ 
ance. initiative, ambition, and rewarding 
effort. Benefits under this system are 
not a charity dole but are paid as a mat¬ 
te r of right and preserve the worker's 
dignity and independence. Since the 
system provides only a basic protection 
it encourages workers to accumulate sav¬ 
ings to supplement the benefits. No flat 
benefits are provided. There are no 
Government contributions and benefits 
are payable only to the covered members 
of the labor force or their survivors. 
Par from being socialistic, this system is 
one of the most democratic and humane 
sJ^stems ever established by our Gov¬ 
ernment. 

INCUKASEl) coverage AND BENEFITS 

The revision in the social-security 
laws, which was signed by the Presi¬ 
dent on August 28, 1950, is second only 
to the original Social Security Act and is 
one of the most important pieces of leg¬ 
islation within the past decade. Cover¬ 
age was extended to around 10.000,000 
additional people, bringing the total now 
covered under the social-security insur¬ 
ance system to 45.000,000. These approx¬ 
imately 10,000.000 additional people con¬ 
sist of 4,700,000 nonfarm self-employed 
persons; 1,500.000 State and local em¬ 
ployees; 1,000,000 domestic workers; 
850,000 agricultural laborers; 600,000 
nonprofit employees; 400,000 life-insur¬ 
ance and traveling salesmen, agent and 
commission drivers, and industrial work¬ 
ers; 200,000 Federal employees; and 550,- 
COO employees outside the United States 
and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. The new social-security law 
protects 3 out of 4 of the Nation's paid 
workers and covers 9 out of 10 full-time 
self-employed persons. 

Benefits for those now on the social- 
security insurance rolls will be raised 
from $62,000,000 in August to $112,000,- 
090 in September. Benefits for those re¬ 
tiring after mid-1952 will be doubled. 
Average payments for a retired worker 
and his wife were I'aiscd from $41 a 
month to $75 and after a few years’ work 
under the new law, this average will be 
$95. 

BENEFITS AND COVFBAGE IN THE STATE OF 
MICH^G.^N 

On August 31, 1950, 131,321 persons 
were rc'ceiving insurance bon(*flts in 
Michigan, amounting to $2,855,039 per 
month. The 1950 amendments immedi¬ 
ately raise these payments to $5,165,618 
for September or nearly $02,000,000 per 
annum. At present 1,778,000 people are 
covered by the social-security insurance 
sy.stem in Michigan. As of January 1, 
1951. the following additional persons 
will bo covered in our State: 181,000 non- 
farm self-employed; 19.250 agricultural 
workers; 30,500 domestic workers; and 
73,500 employees of State and local gov¬ 
ernments who may be covered by volun¬ 
tary agreement. In addition to these 
persons there will also be certain full¬ 
time life-insurance salesmen, certain 


agent and commission drivers, certain 
full-time traveling or city salesmen, and 
certain industrial home workers covered 
by the revised definition of an employee. 
No breakdown for the State of Michigan 
is available for these latter groups. 


Korean War Tests Role of Aged; Will 
They Be Casualties, Too? 
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OP 
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Thursday. Septemher 14. 1950 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
article: 

Korean War Te.st8 Role of Aged; Will They 

Be Casualties, Too?—Puli.-Pledged Effort 

Mean.s All Must Have Buying Power To 

HEr.E 

Ci.EVEt.AND. —During World War II we 
learned that not all of the casualties took 
place In the foxholes and on the beach¬ 
heads. A lot of people died a living death 
right hero at home. The aged were the lor- 
gotteii lulks of that war. They were battle 
casualties along with the soldiers aiici sailors 
In the fiont linos. 

When war comes, strange things happen 
to the American dollar. Everybody needs 
more of them. Prices of food and clothing 
double or triple And so everybody makes 
more money. Wages go way up. So do 
profits. 

Everybody makes more money except the 
old iioople. They stay where they were be- 
lore war broke out. The 3,000.000 on old-age 
assi.stance received just about the same 
checks in 3946, when prices reached their 
peak, ns they did in the years before the war. 

Their $45 old-age assLstence cheeks bought 
goods tliey could have purchased for about 
$20 in peacetime. The Government refused 
to grant them more. So they slowly starved. 
Their poverty grew more critical. They were 
the cafiualtles of toe home Iront. 

CAM. IT POLICE ACTION BUT IT’.S STILL A WAR 

Now we are in another war. Don’t let 
anybody tell you that the fighting in Korea 
i.s merely police action. You know we are 
at war. On paper, the aggres.sor is North 
Korea. In reality, the age.ressor Is the Soviet 
Union. The North Korean.*;, knowing full 
well that the United Nations would never 
stand for a war ol invasion, would never hove 
dared to fire the hrst shot without the bnek- 
Ing of Russia. The North Koreans are sup¬ 
plied With Russian materluls. 

So the United States—and the United 
Nations—are warring with Riibsla even 
though no formal declaration has been made. 
Tliai adds up to a long war. And the ex¬ 
perts tell us that to win this one the Nation 
must be placed on an all-out v^arliine loot¬ 
ing. 

That means total mobilization of all our 
resources, human and material. It means 
that every last person In this country mu.sl 
contribute to the wiiiiiliig of the peace. We 
can't do that If we have millions of casualtic.s 
at home. 

Today there are at least 11,500.000 people 
In America 65 years of age or older. That’s 
a lot of people. They are needed In a war 
economy. 

But millions of these are already casual¬ 
ties. More than 3,500.000 of them have abso¬ 
lutely no Income at all. More than 2,000,000 
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have incomes of less than $500 a year. More 
than 2.000,000 have less than $1,000 a year. 

So, of the 11,500.000 past 65, some 7,500,000 
have less than $1,000, or nothing at all. 
They live in poverty or on the fringe of 
poverty. These 7,500,000 are casualties. 
They cannot help the economy because they 
have no purchasing power to contribute to 
the war effort. 

MAKE HOME SOLDIERS OF THE MILLIONS OP 
aged 

Now, if America Is to convert to an all-out 
war effort, it Is going to have to make home 
BOldler.s of these people. Some of them, of 
course, will find Jobs, especially when the 
employment market tightens. But millions 
of them will not bo acceptable to Industry 
because they are too old, or because they are 
blind or otherwise physically disabled. 
NevertheleSvS. they can be made good sol¬ 
diers if the Government wants to help them 
enlist ill the war to save democracy. 

They can help in a valuable way. They 
can help by being transformed from paupers 
into folks able to hold their own in the 
market place. 

Why should our Government make things 
tougher than they already arc? Why try to 
fight a war overseas and at the .same time 
support an Intolerable burden of poverty at 
home? Why saddle ourselves with people 
who are useless to the economy, and expen¬ 
sive to the taxpayers, when we have the 
means to enable them to stand on their own 
two foot? 

Let's grant that these folks can’t put on 
a uniform and march off to the wars. Let’s 
grant that they can't, because, of advanced 
age or disability, compete with younger 
people in industry. Let’s grant that they 
have passed the stage of productivity. 

WE can’t afford a WAR AND A DEPRESSION, TOO 

That doesn’t moan that they can’t bo use¬ 
ful. In a war economy {and for that matter, 
in a peace economy, too) everybody must 
have purchasing power to keep the Nation 
healthy. When millions have no money, 
and there are pools of poverty, we wind 
up with areas of depression. 

This Nation cannot afford to fight a war 
and depression at the same time. 

So the smart thing to do la to win the war 
against depre.ssion at home, and to do it 
right now, botore it l.s too Intc. 

Wo aren’t winning it with the weapon 
called H, R. 6000, the Social Security Act as 
amended. True. It will Increa.so average old- 
age insurance by about 77 percent. But 
that only moans that the average will be 
increased to $47 or so a month, and you can’t 
get along today on that kind of money. ’Ihe 
3,000,000 on old-age nKsistance aren’t going 
to be helped at all; they will still continue 
to receive their $46 average each month. 

So the Social Security Act isn’t the answer. 
It won't i^revent casualties on the home 
front. 


Antitrust Penalties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following editorial appearing 
in the September 13 edition of the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor: 

Antitrust Penai.ties 

There has been some talk lately of increas¬ 
ing the penalties lor violation of the anti- 
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trust laws tn the United States. We are 
heartily against manopoly and monopolistic 
practices but wo question seriously whether 
this is the fair or effective way to suppress 
thorn. 

What seems to be needed first is reliable 
legal definitions of what constitutes monop¬ 
olistic business practice or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. Recent Judicial decisions 
have so extended the area of presumption 
allowed to the Federal Trade Commlsbioii 
that It Is genuinely difficult for many execu¬ 
tives of large firms to know when or whether 
they are violating the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. 

In the somewhat simpler sphere of personal 
criminology it has been found that certainty 
of punishment la a much more effective de¬ 
terrent to crime than is severity of a pen¬ 
alty the culprit may hope to escape. Armed 
robbery will bo less frequent In a city whose 
police force has a good record of detection 
than In one with stern Judges but a low 
percentage of convictions. 

Correspondingly, what seems needed in the 
business field Is a thorough restudy and 
overhauling of the antitrust laws to slate 
more specifically what Is or is not permitted 
as to methods of competition or degrees of 
concentration In business. Then when busi¬ 
nessmen, attorneys, and courts have more 
definite criteria to apply, the present penal¬ 
ties may be found suificlont. 

This is a situation In which one good yard¬ 
stick would have better effect than a dozen 
switches—or clubs. 


The San Francisco Formula for Industrial 
Peace 
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Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, it Is 
with a great deal of personal pleasure 
that I ask permission to insert in the 
Congressional Record a recent bulletin 
issued by the San Francisco Employers 
Council. The bulletin is entitled “For¬ 
mula for Industrial Peace” and relates 
how a threatened strike of retail-store 
delivery drivers was averted by persistent 
negotiations under the formula, which 
had its inception back in 1938. 

At that time I was just completing my 
first year of service as president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council. During 
my initial year in that office it had be¬ 
come increasingly evident to me that 
many of our labor-management disputes 
and the strikes which sometimes re¬ 
sulted were due. at least in part, to the 
fact that there was no general clearing 
house through which efforts to promote 
the maintenance of Industrial peace 
could be coordinated. There was no 
mechanism to permit those in both labor 
and management with a clear under¬ 
standing and an honest interest in en¬ 
couraging good relations, yet not di¬ 
rectly connected with settlement of spe¬ 
cific issues, to attempt an adjustment. 

It is psychologically true that often 
In the heat of discussion basic problems, 
capable of solution, become embroiled 
in personal attitudes and differences, and 


deadlocks develop as a result. With this 
thought in mind I initiated a require¬ 
ment that all unions affiliated with the 
labor council consult the council and 
obtain strike sanction from that body be¬ 
fore a strike could be called. Under this 
procedure, when strike sanction is sought 
the employer is called in to present his 
views and arguments on the issue at 
hand. The matter is then referred to 
the president of the labor council, until 
recently myself, and he contacts official 
representatives of the major employer’s 
organizations which may be involved to 
confer on possible means of settlement. 
By this means discussions are held on a 
plane permitting sober consideration of 
the basic issues and without the discolor- 
at-ion of personal animosities. Out of 
such meetings, and over the period of 
years since they were first initiated. San 
Francisco has emerged with a 99 
percent clean record of working out dis¬ 
putes without strikes. That is the true 
picture of the labor situation in San 
Pi'ancisco, as contrasted with the state¬ 
ments made from time to time by some 
uninformed or pi*ejudiced individuals to 
the effect that San Francisco is a strike- 
ridden city. 

In a summary of labor-relations activi¬ 
ties accompanying the bulletin to be 
printed with these remarks, the em¬ 
ployers council points to the fact that 
June of 1950 was the tenth consecutive 
month during which no strikes were 
called against council members operating 
under the formula. Such evidence is 
striking proof of the effectiveness of the 
formula for industrial peace and is a 
direct refutation of irresponsible pub¬ 
licity depicting the city as the victim of 
industrial warfare. I take considerable 
pleasure and pride in this record. Mr. 
Speaker, and in the successful operation 
of the formula as exemplified in the case 
cited in the employers council bulletin, 
which follows: 

Formula for Industrial Peace 

The threatened btrike set for Wednesday, 
August 30, by AFL Retail Delivery Drivers 
Union, Local 278, which would have crippled 
the oporatiohB of more than 200 Ban Fran¬ 
cisco retail stores and Inconvrniencrd thou¬ 
sands of San Francisco residents perhaps for 
months has been settled mainly through the 
persistent eflortb of the Han Francisco Labor 
Council and the employers council alter 
3 months of negotiations. 

It Is noted here because it Is another out¬ 
standing example of the working of the San 
Francisco formula lor Industrial peace which 
has averted many costly strikes In San Fran¬ 
cisco during the past 10 years. 

The contract between the Retail Delivery 
Owners and Ojicraturs Ab.3ocmtiou and the 
union expired last June. The union voted 
to strike to enforce Its demand for an In¬ 
crease of 13% cents an hour after the nego¬ 
tiations became deadlocked. The San Fran¬ 
cisco Labor Council, working with the offleera 
and rank and file of the union, then recom¬ 
mended a compromise, which was agreed to 
by the employers council on behalf of the 
owners and operators and accepted by the 
union membership last Tuesday. It pn^vlUed 
a wage Increase of 6 cents per hour by the 
Owners and Operators Association, who In 
turn were given important cost-item conces¬ 
sions by the union. 

W. G. Storie, 

Executive Vice President, 

San Francisco Employers Council. 

S£PTLMBr.R 1, 1050. 


Natwnal Unity 
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Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include, at this time, the address 
I delivered on September 4,1950, in V/or- 
cester. Mass., at the first joint Labor 
Day commemoration ceremony held 
by the combined membership of Ine 
Worcester Central Labor Union and the 
Worcester Industrial Union Council. 
The address follows: 

I feel ebpccially proud and privllcRcd to 
take part in this first Joint Labor Day cele¬ 
bration of the Worcester Central Labor 
Union and the Worcester Industrial Union 
Council. 

Both as a public official and a private citi¬ 
zen. I am exceedingly glad that the keynote 
of your meeting here today is unity. 

No one can say, with absolute certainty, 
whether or not the Korean war is the firbt 
fighting step of communistic challenge to 
the whole power and exlbtcncc of the United 
States. However, I would not hesitate to 
say. with certainty, that no matter what 
develops, we are facing disaster, unless every 
element in our American society does not 
unite in patriotic purpose for our national 
welfare. The character strength of America 
as a Nation, and America’s ability as a world 
leader, is being directly tested by Russian 
leaders this very minute, and wc need make 
no mistake about that. 

Unless we answer that test by demonstrat¬ 
ing true national unity, we will be In grave 
danger of being destroyed. 

That national unity will have to ho a lot 
more concrete than words or proclamations, 
or mere political compromise; we will have 
to achieve something far beyond any polite 
bipartisanship. It Is absolutely necessary for 
us to strive lor, and demand as an Ideal 
and an actual practice, complete national 
unity, Homething that each and every one of 
us must engage In with our hearts and our 
souls. 

Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
country, we have In war and in peace fought 
together In common causes against common 
dangers, shared emnmon sorrows and suffer¬ 
ings, triumphed in common succe^j-es, and 
the independence of liberty which we now 
possess ai'o the works of combined councils 
and united cflorta, resulting In benefits to 
all. This unity Is the source of our strength, 
the core of our liberty, the foundation of 
our peaceful living. It Is, therefore, a great 
and grave mistake to assume that any one 
c)a».s of Americans is naturally and inevi¬ 
tably hostile to any other class, that the 
wealthy and the workingman, employer and 
employee are destined to live In mutual con- 
filct. 

Down through the years America hat, lived 
to give the lie to all who w^mld deny that 
In unity and justice for all, reside the 
strength, wealth, and peace of our United 
States and all its varied peoples, who. living 
and working as one, have made and kept 
our country one. Upon our continued pro¬ 
ductive activity and efficiency dcjiend the 
maintenance and the improvement of our 
standards of living as well us our very sur¬ 
vival as a democracy able to meet and repulse 
Communist tyranny. 

In no business, nor profession, nor craft, 
nor Institution In America Is there room to¬ 
day tor any man with a divided allegiance. 
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Wo Americans cannot afford to blind our¬ 
selves to the terrible conflict which faces 
us today. The issue is obvious and we must 
solve it or disintegrate; the hope of all man¬ 
kind rents wdth us in this hour. 

The United States cannot and will not suc¬ 
cessfully sustain the position of leadership 
as one of the two mighty, opposing, and 
world-wide forces contending ior the late of 
humanity—with “one hand tied behind her 
back.** In this dangerous time, If we fall, 
we disappear as a great nation. Whatever 
Russia’s further intentions are, it Is high 
time we begin adjusting our mind and our 
conduct to meet any additional threats. 

Nowadays, the Held of battle is the whole 
world. Wars are fought not only for terri¬ 
tory or economic gains, but for a funda¬ 
mental way of life. The whole plan of liv¬ 
ing must change when our democratic way 
of life is opposed. Business as usual, pleas¬ 
ure us usual, standards of living as usual, 
political prejudices and partisanships as 
usual, nre shameful objectives for any In¬ 
dividual or class to pursue now. 

If we try to gain the victory at the least 
cost, it is very likely we shall lose all. The 
struggle we are presently engaged in is 
everybody’s struggle and the meeting of it is 
everybody’s duty. That is the kind of unity 
we need to convince our fighting men in 
Korea, and those who are being called, that 
the American people are squarely behind 
them. 

To establish nur basic national unity, we 
must, first of all. respect and uphold the 
laws and regulations promulgated by our 
legislative authorities. Wo cannot all be 
Presidents, or generals, or Cabinet Members. 
The rules w© permit to be made, under our 
democratic form of government, in regula¬ 
tion ol our economy, in restriction of our 
personal prlvllege.s and to concentrate on 
our national resources to one single purpose, 
must be observed and accepted. 

We must also persistently encourage the 
creation of a public opinion that will rccog- 
1117,0 the public duty of n private citizen. 
American public conscience Is the unified 
demand of the people that each individual 
promotes the general welfare in personal 
conduct by obeying the regulations to which 
all of us are subjected. Evading, either by 
cunning or ollicial favor, the observance of 
]aw<;, which have been properly approved, la 
little short of treason when thl.s Nation Is 
fighting for its very survival against the 
mo.st poisonous enemy in the history of the 
W'orld. 

This is the moment for national and In¬ 
dividual sacrifice. Sacrifices ral.se our self- 
respect to the point where it becomes a 
mighty natloiuil asset. Those who take ad¬ 
vantage of the Nation’s perils and sacrifices 
to enrich themselves by exploitation or for 
the gain of personal, class or political power 
nre saboteurs of unity. Neither sophlstl- 
culed critlcibin. nor blind obedience is unity. 
True unity comprises im])eccablo honor, un¬ 
selfish devotion and invlneihlc purpose. 

I wish to congratulate you for the demon- 
strut ton of unity emphasized through this 
gathering this morning. I know, and every¬ 
one knows, that the heroic contributions 
and patriotic services ol labor, during all 
our war.s, nre among the proudest pages of 
our national lii.story. The labor movement 
in this country is as thoroughly American as 
the Washington Monument or the Lincoln 
Mctnorlal. There are npproxlmntcly 15.000,- 
000 trade unionists in the United States; 
with the members of their families and close 
relatives, they undoubtedly represent almost 
a fourth of our entire population. The 
Communists have made desperate efforts to 
secure a firm foothold in the American labor 
movement, but they have failed utterly, 
because the hand of American labor is raised 
flgaliiKt them and will continue to be raised 
against them. 

God forbid any devilish decision of the 
Communist leaders In the Kremlin to plunge 
this Nation end the world into the hell of 


a third world war, but we must remain 
prepared for any such eventuality. If it 
comes, I am supremely confident that the 
American working people, their sons and 
daughters, will not be surpassed by any other 
group in promoting the national unity es¬ 
sential for the preservation of ourselves and 
all Christian civilization. 


Are the Loaned Ships Stopping 
Communism? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, of the 
ships loaned to Russia some of the naval 
craft have been returned and only a few 
of the merchant ships. What are these 
ships doiiiR today to help the United 
States to stop the march of communism? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following timely edi¬ 
torial from the Cleveland News, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio: 

Why Are United States-Owned Ships 
Working poii the Russians? 

Here Is a piece of line auxiliary news about 
the war in Korea: 

Russia ha.s in Korean waters, or nearby, a 
fleet of about 800 large and small merchant 
vessels. 

In 1946, the United States “loaned” Rus¬ 
sia 581 naval craft. They were classified as 
follows: 15 river tugs; 34 mine sweepers; 
30 landing craft, infantry; 28 frigates; 78 
submarine chasers; 8 motor torpedo boats; 
17 landing cruft, tank; 194 motor torpedo 
boats; 43 motor mine sweepers; 4 floating 
workshops; 26 submarine chasers; 64 land 
craft, mechanized; 36 submarine chasers; 
1 motor launch; 1 plane personnel boat; 2 
landing craft, support; 2 landing craft, ve¬ 
hicle; 3 Ice breakers; 4 250-ton pontoon 
barges; 1 light cruiser. 

Russia has returned some of the craft, no 
one will say how many. 

Que.stlon Is, how many of these United 
Stales “loans” are working for Rus.sla and/or 
North Korea this minute’^ For a great deal 
of the imported North Korean material is 
aiTlving by ship from the nearby Russo- 
Slberian ports. 

Representative Alvin Weiciiet., of Snn- 
du.«ky, has been trying for months to get 
an answer to the question. In 1946, he was 
chairman of a House committee which tried 
to get details of the Russian-United States 
deal over the ships, succeeded finally in get¬ 
ting Secretary of State George MarshaU’s at¬ 
tention. General Marshall said the then 
Under Secretary Dean Acheson knew more 
about It, and produced the Under Secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr. Acheson promptly told the committee 
the loan of the ships to our then “brave war 
ally” was none of Congress’ business. But 
Congressman Weichel has kept at the mat¬ 
ter, got the details, and recently learned 
from Navy and State Department sources 
that Russia returned “some” of the craft, 
still using some, though no one will say 
where. 

Three weeks ago. Congressman Weichel 
told the House he had learned from an ex- 
GI who had been at an Okinawa supply 
base that, after the Jap surrender, we sold 
tanks there to Russia nt $12 a ton. Gives 
us a creepy fooling to wonder how much of 
our own manufacture Is coming at us over 
the mountains north of Pusan. 


Expose of Medical Lobby 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Medical Association will 
launch one of the most vicious assaults 
ever directed against the President of 
the United States, the administration, 
and the Democratic Party beginning the 
week of October 8. In a concentrated 
and concerted 2-week period this organi¬ 
zation, which we well know as one of the 
most insidious lobbies in Washington, 
will spend $l,110.000-~let me repeat, 
$1.110,000—in a so-called Message of 
Fi’eedom that will reach 150.000,000 
Americans through their daily newspa¬ 
pers. magazines, and radios. 

The real purpose of this campaign Is 
to mislead the people and to corrupt the 
public mind against its own best interest. 
It is far more than an 'attack on the 
President’s health program. It is a con¬ 
certed all-out method of beating Demo¬ 
crats and those who support the Presi¬ 
dent’s health program, at the polls this 
November. Bear this in mind, the AMA 
campaign is not directed against social¬ 
ized medicine, it is aimed against health 
insurance. 

If you examine how the American 
Medical Association is going to spend its 
money, you will see that this is no ordi¬ 
nary advertising campaign. Usually an 
organization with a $1,000,000 advertis¬ 
ing fund spreads the money over a 12- 
month period. Contrary to the usual 
procedure of American business, the 
AMA is concentrating its spending in 2 
weeks—two extremely important weeks 
during the month of October just pre¬ 
ceding the close of the fall political cam¬ 
paign. It is quite obvious that by using 
the pretext of calling this an educational 
campaign, the AMA is invading the sanc¬ 
tity of American homes and the men and 
women in those homes have no way of 
fighting back. 

I have recently learned how the doc¬ 
tors’ lobby is going to spend its $1,000,000 
fund. The AMA is budgeting $560,000 
for ads in 11,000 newspapers—every ma¬ 
jor newspaper in the United States. The 
AMA is budgeting about $300,000 for an¬ 
nouncements on more than 1,000 radio 
stations—stations broadcasting in every 
important city in the Nation. The AMA 
is budgeting $250,000 for full-page ads in 
the 30 national magazines having the 
largest circulation. 

And that is not all. The medical 
lobby has fellow conspirators who are 
conniving and conspiring with them to 
help kill liberal legislation by deieating 
those who support the President’s Fair 
Deal program. The American Medical 
Association hopes for tie-in advertise¬ 
ments on the radio and in newspapers 
that may reach the staggering total of 
$19,000,000. 

They want to spend $20,000,000 to tell 
the people that “the moon is made of 
green cheese” and that health insurance 
Is socialized medicine, when It is noth¬ 
ing of the sort. I ask myself, and I ask 
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you, what we can do to combat this un¬ 
holy, un-American propaganda cam¬ 
paign. For myself, I intend to ask my 
constituents to expose this campaign for 
what it is—an attack on President Tru¬ 
man, on the administration, on the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party, on Democratic candidates, 
and above all, primarily an attack upon 
the people themselves. I am going to 
tell my constituents that their candi¬ 
dates and they themselves will be the 
victims unless they take the initiative 
from the reactionaries by telling every¬ 
one*—everywhere—what is going to hap¬ 
pen before it happens. 

I am suggesting that the people put 
on a telephone campaign or cxpos6 in 
their communities long before October 8. 
If each person calls 10 people and each 
of these people calls 10 others, and the 
chain continues, everyone will be on the 
alert to this new, insidious, political 
tactic designed to cripple the Democratic 
Party and the Fair Deal program. 

Tlie magazine. Editor and Publisher, 
which is publLshed for newspaper and 
public relations people, carried an article 
in the issue of August 26, 1950, in which 
it outlines the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation’s propaganda program against 
the people. I would like to read the full 
text. It follows: 

AMA*s $1,110,000 Ad Pbogram Set for 
October 

(By George A. Brandenburg) 

Chicago. —Advertising's heavy artillery at 
the national and local level will boom out 
messagGs to reaffirm and solidify public faith 
In American enterprise through endorsement 
of voluntary health Insurance and opposition 
to State socialism, according to plans an¬ 
nounced this week by the American Medical 
Association. 

During 2 weeks In October, the AMA •‘Mes¬ 
sage of Freedom,” together with thousands 
of tie-in ads, will reach 150.000,000 Ameri¬ 
cans through the greatest number of news¬ 
paper, magazine, and radio ads ever devoted 
to u single theme. 

NEWSPAPERS HEAD LIST 

Newspapers will carry the heavy load of 
AMA and tie-in advertising, with copy sched¬ 
uled to run during the week of October 8. It 
was announced by Clem Whitaker and Leono 
Baxter, delegated to coordinate AMA’s na¬ 
tional education campaign. 

The advertising budget approved by the 
AMA board of trustees totals $1,110,000, of 
which $560,000 has been allocated to news¬ 
papers, $300,000 to radio, and $250,000 to 
national magazines. Approximately 144,600 
Individual doctors, in every community In 
America, will share the cost of this adver¬ 
tising program through their dues payments 
to AMA. 

“This, without doubt, is the broedest-cov- 
erage newspaper advertisement of the year. 
Judged from the standpoint of the number 
of newspapers Included in the schedule,” de¬ 
clared Whitaker and Baxter, the busband- 
nnd-wife public-relations counselors who 
have prepared the advertising ammunition 
for this mass appeal. 

ELEVEN THOXTSAND NEWSPAPERS SCHEDULED 

Tlie AMA's schedule will run In approxi¬ 
mately 11,000 newspapers. Including every 
bona fide dally and weekly paper In the 48 
States, District of Columbia, and the Terri¬ 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Every newspaper on the schedule will re¬ 
ceive an insertion order early In September 
from Lockwood-Shackelford Co., Chicago ad¬ 
vertising agency selected to handle this busl- 
uccs, for a 70-lnch (5 columns by 14 Inches), 
black-and-white display ad, Full-pago ads 


are also scheduled In Sunday newspaper sup¬ 
plements and national magazines. Sunday 
magazines are in addition to all dailies and 
weeklies. 

AMA copy will likewise appear In business, 
professional trade publications 30 days ahead 
of general schedule to develop tle-ln adver¬ 
tising support from allied organizations, 
business, and Industry. 

During the second and third weeks of Oc¬ 
tober, more than 1,000 radio stations will 
broadcast spot announcements, covering 
every State, Hawaii and Alaska. In addition, 
30 national magazines will carry lull-page 
messages concurrently. 

The AMA advertising schedule Is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Weekly newspapers: the week of October 8. 

Dully newspapers; October 11. 

Sunday newspaper supplements: October 
16. 

National magazines: the week of October 
8 for weeklies; the November issues of 
monthlies, distributed in October. 

Rctdlo: second and third weeks of October. 

Sunday newspaper supplements will in¬ 
clude American Weekly, This Week, Parade, 
and 28 independent Sunday magazine sec¬ 
tions, representing an estimated total circu¬ 
lation of over 38.000,000. 

SEEK TERRIFIC IMPACT 

Commenting on AMA’s blanket-cov ’lago 
policy, Mr. Whitaker told E. and P.: *‘We want 
the terrific Impact of all media hitting at 
once. This Is a ‘grass roots* advertising 
campaign, directed to all the people of Amer¬ 
ica. whether they live In great cities, small 
towns, cr villages, or on farms. 

“Wherever there is a newspaper, there are 
doctors—and doctors’ patients. The AMA 
advertising program is designed to blanket 
every area of medical practice. Consequent¬ 
ly, the schedule calls for the use of adver¬ 
tising space in all the newspapers of 
America. There will be some duplication of 
circulation but the added Impact of that 
duplication is desired, so that medicine's 
story can be hammered home by repetition.” 

Newspapers will have ample tle-ln possibil¬ 
ities, he pointed out. The Whitaker-Baxter 
team has prepared an advertising kit which 
will reach newspapers about September 1, 
outlining In detail 20 or more profitable tle- 
ln promotions at the local level. These in¬ 
clude drug stores, all types of merchants and 
businessmen, manufacturers, insurance com¬ 
panies and agencies, local health plans and 
hospitals. 

BLUE CROSS TO COOPERATE 

Local Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans will 
be provided with material which they can 
use as a part of their own Institutional pro¬ 
motion campaigns to coincide with AMA’s 
advertising program, Lawrence C. Wells, pub¬ 
lic relations director of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Commissions, told E. and P. 

These groups will advertise in newspapers, 
he said, to exploit Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
prepaid Insurance programs from a brand- 
name standpoint. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans will re¬ 
ceive suggested newspaper ads In various 
sizes, Including mats for larger ads up to 
half-page size. 

In addition to specific suggested tie-ins 
from local business firms of all types, the 
AMA kit also Includes a fuU-page Freedom 
Roll-Call layout that will permit Individ¬ 
uals, or their organizations, to be Identified 
with the program. 

In order that national advertisers may 
avail themselves of the opportunity to tie 
In with the campaign, letters, signed by Dr. 
Elmer L. Henderson, AMA president, and 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, chairman of the AMA 
board of trustees, are going out this month 
to the presidents of 25,000 big firms, telling 
of the campaign’s objectives, and why their 
respective firms should participate. 


HAVE NROGA 8UFPOXT 

Another letter is going to the 7,000 mem¬ 
bers of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso¬ 
ciation, urging retailers to Join in the pro¬ 
gram at the local level. Whitaker and Bax¬ 
ter also Indicated they expect cooperation 
from unrelated groups, such as the railroads 
and power companies. 

To develop tle-ln advertising support from 
allied organizations and busincr-f, generally, 
special AMA copy will be used curly in Sep¬ 
tember In business, medical, drug, adverti«- 
ing and publishing publications. The hot¬ 
ter will Include Editor and Publibher, I ub- 
llsher's Auxiliary, American Press, National 
Publisher, Publishers’ Tab, and all State 
press aB.sociatlon publications in the United 
Starrs. 


Excets-ProfiU Tax Should Be Enacted 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. I 
am in favor of an excess-profits tax. The 
conference committee of the Senate and 
House has returned to us a bill that 
greatly increases the taxes to be paid, 
but it does not provide any excess-profits 
tux on the corporations. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that the administration should 
ignore the right and justice of requiring 
corporations, with the highest profits 
ever recorded, to escape payment of taxes 
based upon what is easily discernible as 
excess profits. 

We had an excess-profits tax during 
World War II. We need it badly at this 
time as a source of revenue to help meet 
the cost of the present war, and to pro¬ 
vide an adequate defense for the future. 
War is a time of sacrifice. Our boys are 
being wounded and killed in Korea. 
Many of them have already made the 
supreme sacrifice These boys and their 
families know what sacrifice really 
means. There are other boys and their 
families who will know what it means 
before the present war is tnded. With 
sacrifices such as this being made it 
would be a gross injustice not to tax the 
dollars that represent excess profits of 
corporations. If we draft men. then we 
should draft dollars. 

The administration spokesmen claim 
that it is a difficult task to draw the 
necessary legislation to provide such a 
tux. For this reason they claim that the 
whole matter should go over until the 
next session of Congress, and that hear¬ 
ings can be held at that time. There is 
In my opinion no justice in this cJinm. 
There was no delay for hearings and 
committee consideration before our boys 
were sent into Korea. There was no de¬ 
lay in their response. There was no put¬ 
ting off their sacrifices until next ses¬ 
sion. They are there now fighting and 
dying. We must do everything possible 
to assist them. 

The revenue that the excess-profits 
tax would produce is needed now. It is 
our duty to see that legislation is drawn 
to accomplish the purpose before this 
Congress adjourns. 
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Whose Leadership Are We Following? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address, 
entitled “Whose Leadership Are We Fol¬ 
lowing?” delivered by George E. String- 
f^'llow, chairman, board of trustees, 
Ithaca College, before the Kiwanis Club 
of Salt Lake City, on Thursday, August 
31, 1950. 

Theie being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Whose Leadership Are We Following? 
(Adclresfi given by George E. Striiigfellow, 
vice presulrnt of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
before the Klwanis Club of Salt Lake City 
on Thursday, August 31, 1960) 

Thank you very much for your gracious 
and generous Invitation. I consider it a 
signal honor to bp asked to address such a 
liiie group of American citizens as comprise 
the Klwanis Club of Salt Lake City. Few 
service clubs in America enjoy the stand¬ 
ing in their communltipfi and throughout 
the United States, Canada, and Alaska as 
docs your club. 

I wish to speak to you today on politics— 
not partisan politics or patronage politics, 
but rather as defined by Webster, “the science 
of government”. If w© know more about the 
science of government, our demands for more 
economical government would be more pro¬ 
ductive. We American taxpayers are today 
perhaps getting less for our tax dollar than 
any other group of citizens in the world, 
certainly less than any other group of free 
or relatively free citizens. 

For example, 20 years ago the annual cost 
of Federal Government was a little less than 
$5,000,000,000. Excluding the Korean War, 
which the President says is a “police ac¬ 
tion,” the cost of Federal Government this 
year will be about $46,000,000,000, or nine 
times more than it was 20 years ago. Our 
taxes 20 years ago were a little less than 
$5,000,000,000 a year. This year our taxes 
will probably reach $45,000,000,000 and, con¬ 
ceivably, sixty billions next year. Twenty 
years ago, our national debt was a little less 
than $20,000,000,000. Our national debt now 
Is well in excess of $260,000,000,000. not tak¬ 
ing into consideration a number of bad 
loans, political loans, made by RPC. The 
cn.st of government 20 years ago was equal 
to 75 percent of the total Income of all the 
citizens in California. Today the cost of 
Federal Government Is equal to all the in¬ 
come of all the people west of the Missls- 
slppl, save Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Iowa, and 10 percent of Minnebota. 

When he was seeking the Presidency of 
this Republic in 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
complained bitterly about the high cost of 
Government. He was especially critical of 
unbalanced budgets or deficit spending. 
Roosevelt bald that a government, like a 1am- 
lly, can spend a little more than it takes in 
for a year or so, but when that government, 
like a family, becomes a spendthrift and 
throws caution to the wlnd.s, you know and 
I know, said Candidate Roosevelt, we aro 
headed for the poorhouse. I submit that 
when a government goes to the poorhouse 
It takes all of Its people with it. If we are 
to avoid going to the poorhouse collectively, 
we must balance our budget. We must get 
back to living within our Income, 


When a corporation gets into financial dif¬ 
ficulties the courts appoint a receiver, who 
liquidates the corporation’s obligations and. 
If there is anything left, reorganizes the cor¬ 
poration and staffs it with officers who know 
how to live within their Income or the in¬ 
come of the business. The receiver is. of 
course, responsible to the court by which he 
Is appointed. 

When a Government gets into financial 
difficulties there is no court to appoint a 
receiver. A dictator arises and takes over. 
Tills dictator is not re.spoiisible to a court 
of law; he is ro.sponslble only to his whlm.s. 
The dictator determines the way of life tor 
the people. 'The people become his subjects. 
They lor.e their .savings; they lose their way 
of lilc; and they lose tholr liberty. 

Inflation always produre.s dictators. It 
was inflation that produced Mussullul; it 
was inflation that yiroduced Hitler; it was 
inflation that produced Stalin; and inflation 
will produce a dictator in America Ju.st as 
sure as night follows day. And do not de¬ 
lude yourselves into believing that if we In 
America have a dictator he will be a benevo¬ 
lent dictator. There is no such thing as a 
benevolent dictator. All dictators arc ruth¬ 
less, overhearing, and cruel. 

One of the things that disturbs mo about 
our Government in Washington is that It no 
longer is concerned about balancing our 
budget. Before the war In Korea the Presi¬ 
dent nonchalantly budgeted a deficit of more 
than $6,000,000,000, at the peak of prosperity. 
1 submit that if a government cannot bal¬ 
ance Its budget at the peak of prosperity it 
never will balance it. And if we are to con¬ 
tinue with an imbalanced budget. Roose¬ 
velt’s prediction that wc are headed lor the 
poorhouse will become a grim reality and, 
in which event, we will be destroyed by 
inflation. 

The administration In Washington ap¬ 
pears to be more Interested in the balancing 
of the budgets of foreign countries than they 
are in balancing our own. For example, the 
early part of this year Secretary of State 
Acheson, who seems to have many loyalties, 
all of them unfortunately not to our way of 
life, wrote a letter to the President of Korea 
In which he said that he wanted that Gov¬ 
ernment to balance its budget and that it 
must balance Us budget If it was to avoid 
financial chaos. He wrote a similar letter to 
the Government of Greece, but never a word 
about chaos In America from unbalanced 
budgets. The British budget for 1949 and 
1950 shows a surplus of £1,667,000,000, or 
$3,278,000,000. During that time we gave 
consldornble aid—financial aid—to Britain, 
which heljjed to balance her budget and un¬ 
balance ours. Our neighbors to the north, 
the Canadians, for the 2 years ending Juno 
30, 1950, not only balanced their budget but 
reduced their national debt by $686,000,000— 
while we show a deficit of $4,900,000,000. 

Senator Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia, one 
of the ablest men in the United States Sen¬ 
ate, outlined for the President how he could 
reduce expenditures $10,000,000,000 without 
affecting the war effort. The President ig¬ 
nored the Senator’s suggestions. The Presi¬ 
dent is not Interested in savings; he’s inter¬ 
ested in spending and In higher tuxes. 

ElgJiteen years ago there were 30 major 
Federal spending agencies. Today there are 
62, an increase of 110 percent. Eighteen years 
ago there were 564,000 Federal employees. 
Today there are more than 2,000,000, an in- 
cren.so of 260 percent. 

The President of the United States should, 
In my opinion, be a symbol of economy. 
That being the case, let’s take a look at the 
White House payrolls. The White House 
payroll during the last year of the Hoover 
administration was $127,200. During the 
last year of the Roosevelt administration 
the White House payroll was $256,431. Dur¬ 
ing last year of the Truman administration, 
the White House payroll was $908,254. Most 
of you recall that the President early in the 


year made a “nonpolltlcar* trip to the North¬ 
west to dedicate some dams which had al¬ 
ready been dedicated. This trip cost the 
sorely pressed American taxpayer more than 
a quarter-million dollars. That, I contend. 
Is a wanton waste of our funds. 

The Department of Agriculture recently 
conducted a pajama probe which cost the 
American taxpayer $100,000 and developed 
this startling information: 

1. More than half the men in the United 
States use pajamas for sleeping purposes. 

2. Rich men have more pajamas than poor 
men. 

3. The more educated the man, the more 
likely he Is to sleep in pajamas. 

4. Pajama.s are worn more in cold climates 
than in warm climates. 

6. About half the pajama wearers select 
the garments themselves, while one-third 
leave it to their wives—the report does not 
track down the remainder. (This can, of 
course, be a project for another probe.) 

6. More men between 30 and 64 wear pa¬ 
jamas than those younger or older. 

The ■’92-page pamphlet, which can be had 
by writing the Government Printing Office 
and sending along perhaps a dime, said noth¬ 
ings about nightshirts. Perhaps Mr. Bran- 
nan would consider this of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to conduct another probe at the cost 
of $100,000. 

I realize that It is hard to conceive that 
we have administrators of Government who 
are so stupidly throwing away our funds 
when they are so urgently needed to prose¬ 
cute the war and other vital things, but if 
there Is any doubt in your minds about tho 
pajama probe, write the Government Print¬ 
ing Office for the 192-page pamphlet. 

The President has been very critical of 
the Eightieth Congress. However, the Eighti¬ 
eth Congress gave us the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which is a great measure. A measure which 
tho President did not have the intestinal 
fortitude to sign, although he has found It 
necessary to use that law on a number of 
occa.slons. Yet he wants to repeal it only 
because the labor bosses want it repealed. 
The President has often referred to the 
Eightieth Congress as “the second worst Con¬ 
gress in the history of America.” The Eighti¬ 
eth Congress was the only Congress to bal¬ 
ance our budget in the last 20 years. Not 
only did It balance the budget, but it re¬ 
duced the national debt by $9,200,000,000. 

Now, let’s take a look at the Eighty-first 
Congress, often reierred to ns the “Elghty- 
wonst,” which it probably Is. The Eighty- 
first Congress established a deficit of $4,900,- 
000,000. The President seems to think that 
the Eighty-first Congress is a pretty good 
Congress. The President has, in the words of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, thrown caution to tho 
winds and has become a spendthrift. He Is 
the most extravagant President In the his¬ 
tory of our Republic and you will recall that 
It was extravagance that ruined Rome, ex- 
trewagance Is ruining Britain, and we in this 
Republic are on the “Roman road to ruin,” 
for our politicians have led our people to 
believe that Government Is something to 
live on Instead of under. It was Grover 
Cleveland, that great American, that true 
Democrat, who said, “People should support 
the Government Instead of Government the 
people.” 

On leaving Convention Hall in Philadel¬ 
phia following the signing of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin was asked, “What do we have?” I’he wise 
old man responded, “We have a republic, if 
we can keep it.” 

Sixty-one years ago, James Russell Lowell, 
that great statesman and diplomat, was 
asked, “How long will the American Repub¬ 
lic endure?” To which he replied, “As long 
as the Ideals of tho men who made it con¬ 
tinue dominant.” 

Obviously, we cannot keep our Republic If 
wc continue to spend more than we take In. 
Obviously, the ideals of the men who made 
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America are not as dominant now as they 
were a few years ago, for the Communists 
have Infiltrated our Government. We still 
have, in my opinion. Communists In all de¬ 
partments of Government. Moscow Is still 
directing our affairs in Washington. 

Thirty-five years ago, Lenin, the patron 
saint of communism, said, “We Communists 
hope to force America to spend her way to 
destruction.” One hundred years ago, knrl 
Marx said, “The only way to destroy the 
capitalistic form of government Is by tax 
and tax and tax.” In his iarewell address. 
George Washington warned us to “Cherish 
public credit and avoid the accumulation of 
public debt.” In the Inst 20 years wc have 
been doing much to make Lenin’s wish a 
grim reality by spending more than we take 
in. During that same time, we have been 
following Marx's philosophy of tax and tax 
and tax. The combination of Lenin’s and 
Marx’s philosophy will destroy our way of 
life. We arc following it. We are not fol¬ 
lowing the leadership of Washington, lor 
Washington told us to “Cherish public credit 
and avoid the accumulation of public debt.” 

Senator Harry Flood Byrd recently said 
that If the Congress cnnct.s into law the 
three proposals advocated by President Tru¬ 
man, this country cannot avoid state social¬ 
ism. Those three measures are: socialized 
medicine, socialized agriculture, socialized 
housing. Few of us believe that President 
Truman Is setting out to give us state social¬ 
ism or communism. How'ever, there are 
many who do not believe that President Tru¬ 
man knows the dllTcrence between capitalism 
and socialism. Capitalism produces things 
lor people to divide. Socialism divides them 
and when there is nothing left to divide, 
chaos reigns and communism takes over. 
Chaos is as Important to the growth of com¬ 
munism as moisture Is to sustaining life. 
Socialism is the Intermediate step between 
capitalism and communism. It Is often the 
bridge over which capitalism passes. Almost 
every move Truman makes is In the direction 
of socialism. There was never a time in tho 
history of this Republic when the people were 
more ready for determined leadership and 
it Is our rcbponsihility to do what Is necessary 
to provide that leadership If wo would save 
our way of life. 

Only you and others like you can save 
America. I know there arc those In my 
audience who agree with what I am saying 
but feel that I am saying it to the wrong 
audience. I beg Of you to believe that my 
talk Is keyed to the only audience that can 
save America, If you and others like you will 
become Paul Reveres and warn the people of 
the approaching danger, America will be 
saved. 

Fellow citizens, the greatest deficit In the 
world today Is not money, maLcrlals, or men; 
the greatest deficit In the world today is in¬ 
tellectual Integrity. We need to elect to 
public office men who possess that priceless 
ingredient—Intellectual integrity. Will you 
do your part to elect such men and, thus, 
save our way of life? 

Radio Could Have Prevented Railroad 
Wreck Which Took Lives of 33 Penn¬ 
sylvania National Guard Men 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILUN018 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Penn¬ 
sylvania train crash at Isleta, Ohio, is a 


tragic lesson on the need for two-way 
radio communication on all our rail¬ 
roads. 

I made exactly the same statement on 
January 2, 1948, the day after the New 
Year's Day wreck on the Missouri Pa- 
eifle at Ottcrville, Mo., in which 14 per¬ 
sons lost their lives. 

Definitely, these are two major rail¬ 
road tragedies which could have been 
prevented by radio. 

The recent Pennsylvania wreck oc¬ 
curred on a stretch of track fully pro¬ 
tected. But was It? The record speaks 
for itself. Almost every modern safety 
device was aboard tho crack Spirit of 
St. Louis. But train radio was missing. 

I have introduced legislation in tho 
Congress for the past 4 years which if 
enacted into law would require railroads 
to install and maintain radio-com¬ 
munication systems. Adequate hearings 
have been held on these proposals and 
In my opinion this legislation should be 
considered by Congress before adjourn¬ 
ment. 

I am convinced the lives of the 33 
Pennsylvania National Guard men could 
have been saved had the stalled train, 
on which they were trapped, the means 
to communicate immediately with the 
crew of the oncoming Spirit of St. Louis. 
The two-way radio system would have 
required an acknowledgment that a 
warning had been received. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith three timely editorials 
from the Tuesday, September 12, editions 
of the Belleville NeWs-Democrat, the St.. 
Louis Star-Times, and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

I From the Belleville News-Democrat 1 
End This Carnage 

It happened again. Another terrible train 
wreck In fogbound Ohio early yesterday 
morning took a toll of at least 34 lives and 
injured scores—many of them permanently 
maimed. Needless to say, the disaster left 
the entire Nation stunned. 

Had the ramming of the crack Pennsyl¬ 
vania Spirit of St. Louis Into a stalled troop 
train been completely unavoidable. Its shock¬ 
ing impact might have been lessened some¬ 
what. But this accident, along with all tho 
rest In h deplorable scries, could have been 
prevented. 

Congressman Melvin Price pointed the 
way several years ago, and had his urging 
been heeded then, and the rail carriers been 
forced to equip with modern electronic safety 
devices, train coUlsions would not be hap¬ 
pening every few weeks. 

Notwithstanding all our vaunted flair for 
technological advancement, most of Amer¬ 
ica’s railroads are hidebound by obsolescence. 
They cling tenaciously to outmoded and an¬ 
tiquated operating procedures that Ignore 
the well-being of the traveling public. 

It seems strange that a much higher price 
Is placed on human life and limb by tho 
National Military Establishment than by 
domestic railroads. But It Is a fact that air¬ 
men in combat are protected by safety de¬ 
vices that are denied to civilian railway pas¬ 
sengers simply because the railroads refuse 
to adopt them. 

Tho railroad’s foot-dragging In this mat¬ 
ter of public safety Is ascrlbablc to only one 
thing—the cost of installing up-to-the-mln- 
ute equipment which would safeguard not 
only the customers, but the operators, too. 

This attitude is based on false economy. 
Accidents like the one In Ohio yesterday 
morning do not come cheaply, and getting 


out from under that one may tax tho re¬ 
sources of the Pennsylvania line. The dol¬ 
lar cost of this catastrophe would have 
bought an awful lot of radio seta to keep 
trains from smacking Into one another. 

America can 111 afford to sacrifice its life 
blood In pointless carnage. If the rallroods 
will not keep abreast of the times—and they 
have given every indication they will not— 
certainly Uncle Sam Is juftUfied In stepping 
lu to liibist that the public shall be proU'cl/ d. 

IProm the St. Louis Star-Times j 
One Device Missing 

Almost every modern safety device known 
to railroad engineering was aboard the Penn¬ 
sylvania’s crack Spirit of Si. Louis. But one 
was missing. That one was tram rndio. And 
because it was missing, 33 soidieiH are dead 
today, another GO are Injured. 

Whut happened to kill these Pennsylvania 
National Guard men before ever they got near 
the Korean fiont, according to witnesses, 
was this: The troop train on which they weie 
riding broke an airbrake hose Just west of a 
signal at Isleta, Ohio. Crewmen jumped 
from the stalled train and set out flares— 
but they were not last enough. The Spirit 
of St. Louis, roaring through heavy fog, 
rammed the troop train, driving a Diesel that 
was pushing It Into an old-fashioned coach 
ahead. 

This tragic accident occurred on a stretch 
of track that was what too many railroad 
men like to think of as “fully protected.” 
Tlint Is to say. It was In “automatic block- 
signal territory.” where the mere passage of 
trains automatically sets the signals. Be¬ 
yond that, the Spirit of St. Louis was 
equipped with cab signals; even If fog ob¬ 
scured the overhead signals, then, the en¬ 
gineer could still read an exact duplicate 
of them In his cab. 

But the evidence that there was not full 
protection lies scattered In the wreckage of 
the crash. 

It might Bo easily have been otherwise: If 
the trains had been equipped with radio, 
there would have been no reliance on mere 
visible signals, no reliance on flares. In¬ 
stead, the engineer of tho stalled train would 
simply have radioed the engineer of the Spirit 
and warned him to stop. Then there would 
have been no chance for oversight or for 
blinding by fog. 

The Pennsylvania happens to be In the 
vanguard of the roads that are using the 
safety of radio. But this wreck proves that 
even the Pennsylvania has not moved fur 
enough fast enough. It should be even 
stronger proof for the other roeds that have 
not managed even the progress the Penn¬ 
sylvania has made. 

IFrom the St. Louis Post-Dispatch | 

The Fatal Stop 

Railroad trains sometime have to make 
unexpected stops. When they do, the meth¬ 
ods at their disposal to warn off the next 
train behind them are too primitive. That 
Boenis to have been the reason lor the wreck 
of the Spirit of St- Djuih and u troctp train 
at Isleta. Ohio, early Monday morning It 
has been the reason for several other major 
wrecks in recent years. 

At the speed at which a modern creek train 
travels It requires a distance of a mile to a 
rnllc and a half to stop. Yet the warning 
flares and a single lantern set up at Isleta 
were reported to have been only 100 yards 
behind the stalled train—not far enough 
back to be of any practical use. But the 
flagman did not have time to set them far 
enough buck to do any good—only some 6 
minutes elapsed between the stopping and 
the crash. There was the same want of time 
in other recent rear-end collisions. 

Repeated wrecks on the railroads resulting 
from the unexpected stops with no adequate 
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way of warning off the train that Is coming 
along behind should plead eloquently for 
the use of train radio. A means is needed to 
enable the crew of the stalled train to com- 
inunicale Immediately with the crew of the 
oncoming train and to obtain acknowledg¬ 
ment that its warning is received and uiider- 
t tood. No such means exists on most trains. 
Radio would provide It. 


Unde Sam—the Goose That Lays the 
GQ!den Eggs 

EXTENSION OP REMARK. 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OB’ REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is quite evident from the facts which I 
am pre.sentiim in the Record, under 
unanimous c.uisent previously obtained, 
that the people of this country are goint; 
to pay very dearly tor attempting to sup¬ 
port the entire world. 

There are those in the New Deal who 
believe that we can feed the world and 
engage in wars everywhere, I am not 
one of thorc who believe that this can 
be dene without destroying the security 
of tho^e who look to their investments, 
their pensions, their annuities, and their 
retirements to take care of them in the 
days to come: 

Uncle IS am—the Choose That Lays the 
C(O i.i»EN Eggi; 

On June 30, 1950. the daily statement of 
the United Slutes Treasury reported gold 
assets of the United IStutes Government at 
$24.230.507,300 91. 

The dally Ktatemcnt for September 11, 1950, 
reports the gold assoLs at $23,576,155,300.45, 
a net loss in gold a.ssets of $654,411,900 46. 

The Wall Street Jiairnnl of September 13, 
1950, commenting upon the tran.sler of our 
gold to the accounts oi other natioiiB, related 
that Mr, Camille Giitt, former Belgian Min¬ 
ister t)i Fliiiuices, and presently chairman of 
the executive board and managing director 
of the International Monetary BMnd is quoted 
from Pan.s for the statement that the United 
Stales Is losing gold at the rate of $2,000,- 
000.090 a year. 

The situation appears to be that foreign 
governments now have a .suriilus of United 
Slates gift dollar.-s and prefer gold as the 
medium ol arttlrments in foreign trade. 

A study f t thi.s complicated monetary sit¬ 
uation rcvenl.s .some highly interesting fnet.s. 

In 1940 the total stock of money in the 
United State.s (a.s ol June 30, 1941) was $28.- 
457.960.090 of whi(‘h amount gold represented 
$19,963,091,000 or approximately 70.15 per¬ 
mit 

Between 1940 and June 30. 1949, our gold 
stocks inerctsed to $24,406,324,000 and the 
total clock ol money to $53,103,980,000. The 
pereenlH|»e ol gold to the total money supply 
then wais 40 07. 

On August 23, 1950, the money in circula¬ 
tion amounti d to $26,903,000,000 and the gold 
a-.sets of the Treasury WT're $23,803,000,000, 
making the total monev supply us ol that 
date (ineludlni': silver bullion and silver dol¬ 
lars curried at $2.317 090.000) $53,113,000,000. 

The percentage of gold to the total money 
.supply thus has been reduced from 47.07 per¬ 
cent to 44.39 percent In a little t»ver a year, 
Bincc American citizens must depend upon 
an Irredeemable currency, an examination of 
tin* Covemment’s fiscal situation appears in 
Ol tier. 


THE ACT OP JANUARY 30, 1934 

"No gold shall, after January 30, 1934, be 
coined, and no gold shall, after January 30, 
1934, be paid out or delivered by the United 
States: Provided, however. That coinage may 
continue to be executed by the mints of the 
United States lor foreign countries In ac¬ 
cordance with section 367 of this title. All 
gold coin 01 the United States shall be with¬ 
drawn from circulation, and together with 
other gold owned by the United States, shall 
be formed into bars of such weights and de¬ 
grees of fineness as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may direct." (Title 31, section 315 
b. U. S.‘C.) 

Besides discontinuing the coinage ol gold, 
the Congress by section 733 of the act of 
January 30. 1934. further provided: 

"Tlie Secretary of the Treasury may un- 
tielnate the payment of interest on the pub¬ 
lic debt, by a ]^ilod not exceeding 1 year, 
from time to time, either with or without a 
rebate of Interest upon the coupons, as to 
him may seem expedient; and he may sell 
gold in any amouni.s, at home or abroad, in 
such manner and at such rate.s and upon 
such terin.^ and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the ])Ublle interest, 
and the proceeds of any gold co sold shall be 
covered into the general fund of the Treas¬ 
ury Provided, however, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury may .sell the gold which Is 
required to be maintained as a reserve or as 
security tor currency issued by the United 
Ktate.s. only to the extent necessary to main¬ 
tain .such currency at a parity with the gold 
dollar " 

By section 734 of title 31. the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi¬ 
dent, IS authorized to purcha.sc gold in any 
amounts at home or abroad with any funds 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
at such rates and upon such terms and con¬ 
ditions as he may deem most advantageous 
to the public interest, but the noUl .so pur- 
ehiued "shall be included ns an asset of the 
general fund of the Treasury." 

Section 463 of title 31 dcclnres: 

"(a) Every provision contained in or made 
with respect to any obligation which pur¬ 
ports to give the obligee a right to require 
payment in gold or a particular kind of coin 
or currency, or in an amount in money of 
the United States measured thereby, is de¬ 
clared to be against public policy: and no 
such provlsloii shall be contained In or 
made with respect to any obligation here¬ 
after incurred." 

A comparison of the daily Treasury state- 
men Is for June 30, 1950, and September 11, 
1950, reveals that of the $6.54.411,900 loss in 
gold assets, the distribution was as follows: 


Reduction In gold certificates 

ouUiandlng. , - -$311,480 

Reduction in gold certificate 
fund, Board of Governors, 

B’cderal Reserve System_ 041,000,000 

Reduction in gold reserve_ 4, 514, 562 

Reduction in gold in the general 
fund_ 8, 575. 858 


Total reduction, gold as¬ 
sets (73 days)_ 654.411.900 


As our gold assets diminish and with dol¬ 
lars divorced from recieemablllty, and Fed¬ 
eral spending mounting day by day, Mr. 
Orval Adams, executive vice president, Utah 
B’lrst National Bunk, Salt Luke City, Utah, in 
an address entitled "The Printing Press and 
the Treasury,” said in part: 

"With B’ederal spending, therefore, out of 
control and the Government committed to 
arm the western democracies and provide as¬ 
sistance or rehabilitation on a world-wddo 
scale, the dollar question surges to the front 
as the most vital issue. 

"With dollars divorced from redeemabllily 
In gold and a printing pre.ss anchored In tlic 
United States Treasury—and those in charge 


of the printing press devotees of the welfare 
state (or farewell state), the United Btatea 
of America is a victim, in tho words of Virgil 
Jordan, who Is the chancellor of the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Conferenco Board, of 'gov¬ 
ernment by subsidy, bribery, und robbery; 
the government willing to steal, and convert 
to fake money the savings of Its citizens to 
satisfy its lust for cvcr-lncrcnsing power.* 
He also said: 'The wcllare and protection 
promised for the future In return for votes 
can only be called the crudest and most 
colobsal fraud that has ever been practiced 
on a credulous people.’ " 

With Government spending at Federal, 
State, and local levels during the calwidor 
year 1951 probable to be approximately $61,- 
000,000,090, the Congress ought to find out 
J list where our gold aF:-ets are being sent, and 
the amounts. If any, that have been covered 
into the Treasury as part ot the general 
fund as provided by section 733 of title 31. 

Since May 1, the Dow-Jones spot ctmi- 
modlty index has risen from 160.0 to 199.18 
an ol September 11. This rise in commodity 
prices means tho purchasing value of • the 
dollar has been lowered by 20 percent from 
the level ol May 1. when it stood at 58.2 per¬ 
cent of the 1935-39 nvciiige. 

KlLT.ING THE GOO.SE 

In a message to Congress, March 10, 1933, 
President Roosevelt warned: 

“Too often in recent history liberal govern¬ 
ments have been wrecked on rocks of loose 
fiscal policy. V/e must avoid tills danger." 

Our present fi.scal policy seems to be not 
only loose but dangerour?. By trying to ex¬ 
tend our liniinces and resources over many 
lands nnd many i-'cople, we may kill the 
goo,se that lays the golden eggs from out the 
United States Treasury. 

It is time for the Congress to assume the 
full respoiibiblllties delegated in the Coii- 
sLltution, "to com money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, nnd fix the 
standard of weights und inoasurcs." 

Paul O Peters. 


Lest We Perish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MI.SSOUKI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. 1 include an article by Brig. 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, United States 
Army, retired, in this week’s issue of Col- 
lers in the article, it suggests food for 
will find time to read—and then read the 
second time. While I do not concur in 
all the statements made by General Fel¬ 
lers in the article it suggests food for 
thought and in these critical times 
should be considered required reading: 

How We Can Lick Sialin 

Tliere Is not a moment to lose. The dead¬ 
line was long ago. The cold war has been 
lost. 

The Korean war caught us dangerously 
unprepared. General MacArthur's sure 
touch, coupled with the luilure of the Red 
Korean tanks to exploit early gains, probably 
will enable our resourceful foiccs to stabilize 
the situation. Then, as more reinforcements 
arrive, wc shall be able to turn the tide. 

NcverthelcsK, it is disconcerting to con¬ 
template what could happen it hundreds of 
thousands oi the oriental Red army, covered 
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by a Red air force, were to move down Into 
Korea. 

Neither the bravery of our GI’s nor General 
MacArthur’s genius could overcome the dls* 
aster they would face. Even If our boys were 
to kill 10 or 20 to 1, we would be wiped o\it 
by an endless stream of Communists pour« 
Ing upon us with complete abandon of life. 

For many months before the Korean war 
started General MacArthur had pleaded In 
vain for stronger forces In his Par East Com¬ 
mand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff personally 
had agreed with his views but, as they ex¬ 
plained to him, the civil branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment had final authority. 

In South Korea our responsibilities had 
been assumed. March 1940 by the Department 
of State. In June of that year our troops 
were relieved. While It was known that 
North Koreans were being heavily armed. It 
was decided our aid from that time would be 
almost entirely economic. Of a $10,000,000 
aid authorization by the Congress, only $108 
worth of radio wire had been delivered prior 
to the Communist Invasion. Administra¬ 
tion leaders had made It clear that Korea 
was not essential to our strategic position In 
Asia. 

Referring to President Truman’s sudden 
reversal of this policy, General MacArthur 
said "the Far East Command, until the Presi¬ 
dent’s great pronouncement to support the 
epochil action of the United Nations, had 
no slightest responsibility for the defense of 
the free Republic of Korea. With the Presi¬ 
dent's decision It assumed a completely new 
and added mission." 

It was a State Department decision to 
leave the thirty-eighth parallel undefended 
on the south side. It was a White House 
decision which suddenly Junked this policy 
in favor of armed Intervention—at a time 
when sufficient military force was not readily 
available. 

One or the other of these decisions was 
wrong. 

In Europe, although there is no fighting 
there at the moment, our position Is poten¬ 
tially far more critical than In Asia. There 
the State Department, without appreciation 
of the complexities of modern war and the 
terrific combat effectiveness of the Red army, 
has committed the United States to assist In 
holding western Europe's frontier. It Is my 
belief that few professional military men of 
reputation really believe such a program can 
succeed. Tet the military, subordinated to 
the civil branch of our Government, has 
offered no public protest. Our Nation Is In 
Imminent peril unless our military lenders, 
even at the risk of their professional careers. 
Insist that our plans be militarily sound and 
that the objectives given us by the civil 
branch of the Government be attainable. 

WHY WE MUST AVOID GROUND COMBAT 

We cannot win against Russia on the 
ground. We cannot win In ground combat 
against Red oriental forces on the Asiatic 
mainland. These Red forces are too vast 
numerically, too well equipped, too willing to 
sacrifice their men, for us to accept full- 
scale ground combat with them In Europe 
or Asia. Moreover, the distances and winter 
factors In Russia give her enormous ad¬ 
vantages. Where Napoleon and Hitler failed 
from nearby bases, we had belter not make 
the plunge from across the ocean. 

It would be folly to strike Russia’s greatc.st 
strength, her ground forces, with what in 
that war would be the weakest clement of 
our three arms—our Ground Forces. Russia’s 
hope for a military victory would lie In her 
ability to throw the full weight of the Red 
army against the United Nations forces, 
which of course would be mainly American. 
Under no circumstances should we allow 
8talln to maneuver us into the position of 
opposing hlB strength with our weakness. 
Rather, we should avoid Russia’s Incalculable 
strength and attack her where she is most 
vulnerable. Russia is weakest at her heart. 


She is strongest on her periphery. Inside 
Russia, communism is a miserable failure. 

The Russian people never have entirely ac¬ 
cepted communism. I am reliably advised 
that during the 20-year period preceding 
World War II there were 80 sizable revolts, 
rebellions, and plots against the Kremlin 
dictatorship. Tliey were staged by peasants, 
workers, and even by members of the Red 
army itself. 

When Hitler’s forces struck Russia, an Im¬ 
portant segment of the population greeted 
the Nazis as llberatorB. Four million Rus¬ 
sian officers and soldiers are reported to have 
surrendered. Eight hundred thousand troops 
Joined the Nazi forces. Russian General 
Vlasaov set up three Russian divisions to 
fight Stalin. But Hitler, with his race su¬ 
premacy complex, looked upon the Russians 
as Inferior. He wanted only the rich Ukraine 
land, not the people. Confident of victory, 
he slaughtered the population and the forces 
which had surrendered to him. 

Stalin, sensing his precarious position, 
somewhat relaxed hls despotic control, ap¬ 
pealed to the patriotism of the people, and 
promised postwar relief. The Russian peo¬ 
ple, faced by an Invader whoso atrocities 
exceeded those of Stalin, rallied to the de¬ 
fense of their motherland and fought his¬ 
tory's greatest defensive battle. 

After the war, hundreds of thousands of 
Russian nationals refused to return to Rus¬ 
sia. They resisted by all possible means, in¬ 
cluding suicide. Compelled by a wartime 
agreement to assist In forced repatriation, we 
played a part in this affair which Is a dark 
chapter in the American record. Purges In 
the Red army subdued the military. De¬ 
sertions were by the thousand. 

Today conditions Inslcic Russia are almost 
unbearable even for a population accustomed 
to hursh treatment. There are 15,000,000 
Russian prisoners behind barbed wire. I 
have seen some of these prison camps on my 
two trans-Siberian trips. About 9,000,000 
of these are male political prisoners between 
the ages of 18 and 68. They comprise 16 
percent of the male population between these 
age limits. There la scarcely a family In 
Russia which has not lost a member to the 
barbcd-wlrc prisons. It Is evident that the 
Communist system carries within Itself the 
seeds of self-destruction. The Iron curtain 
Is plain evidence the Kremlin does not trust 
the Russian people. It Is afraid for them to 
have contact with the outside world, to know 
how other peoples live. 

Stalin’s problem of control Is terrific. Of 
necessity, if he Is to continue in power, he 
must subject Lis people to their own military 
occupation. He must transmute the hatred 
hls people hold for the Kremlin into hatred 
for their alleged external enemy—the United 
Slates. 

We should launch immediately a full-scale 
psychological campaign to drive a wedge be¬ 
tween the Kremlin and the Russian people. 
Psychologically, the enslaved Russians are 
ripe for revolt. But they have neither the 
military equipment, nor the Icndonship and 
organization to implement their desires. 
Nevertheless, secret groups exist in Russia 
dedicated to the overthrow of the Kremlin 
and the establishment of a liberal govern¬ 
ment. At least one of these antl-Communlst 
organizations penetrates the iron curtniu 
regularly. It needs helii—money, printing 
presses, paper, radio sending and receiving 
sets, small planes, small free balloons and 
various other aids to intensify and expand 
the underground activities. The cost in re¬ 
lation to military expenditures would be al¬ 
most negligible. 

The Red army, some reliable observers be¬ 
lieve, is saturated with revolutionary fer¬ 
ment, and cannot be relied upon unle.ss 
Btissia Is attacked. Yet. in spite of this situa¬ 
tion. which might be stren^hened immeas¬ 
urably by a psychological campaign by the 
United States, our steps to exploit this posi¬ 
tive vulnerability are ineffective. The Voice 


of America, even If increased os contem¬ 
plated, Is a mere whisper. The State De¬ 
partment must always be diplomatic. This 
precludes success In Russia; for to be effective 
the psychological campaign must be aimed 
at the eventual overthrow of the Kremlin. 
This cannot be achieved merely by radio 
broadcasts into Russia. It will require the 
individual Initiative of those behind the iron 
curtain and the Integration of their Indi¬ 
vidual efforts into mass action. 

ENEMIES WITHIN MENACE THE KREMTTN 

No border so vast as that of Russia, and 
touched In so many places by unhappy vassal 
states, can be guarded against all penetra¬ 
tion. Pcusuiits and others who pass lor 
peasants can move In and out at night. 
There Is bound to be talk between thope on 
one side and those on the other. Our mes¬ 
sages can be transmitted by ardent anti¬ 
communist Russians who know Just the 
right word to attract somebody. Just the right 
touch to give verisimilitude to leaflets that 
might be dropped from balloons, or small 
Russian-piloted planes. Wo In our Ameri¬ 
can town.s, would know at once whether a 
message that came to us showed Intimate 
knowledge of our town and our surround¬ 
ings. Russian fugitives from the brutality 
of the Kremlin have friends back where they 
fled from, who will puss the truth around, 
convincingly. 

Wo have the best story in the world to 
tell. The Kremlin feeds its listeners with 
distortions of American life, with exceptions 
to the normal. Our task is to give them 
the truth. The Reds have done alarmingly 
well with their lies. Certainly we should 
be able to do more with our truth. Wc have 
a better clinnco to weaken Rus{.ia than we 
have to strengthen western Europe mili¬ 
tarily, at far lens cost. By choosing the more 
practical way we could tip the balance of 
power heavily to our side. 

In Japan our psychological compalgn drove 
a wedge between the Emperor and hls people 
on the one hand, and the militarists on the 
other. This campaign contributed in a 
marked degree to Japan’s surrender. It was 
one of the reasons why the Japanese sur¬ 
rendered on the mainland without a fight. 
What worked against Japan con be made to 
work against the Kremlin. In this field I 
speak from experience, for It was my privi¬ 
lege to serve as Chief of Psychological War¬ 
fare on General MacArthur’s staff while the 
war was on. 

A full-scale campaign to project the truth 
through the lion curtain to the Russian 
people should bo Initiated Immediately. We 
can and must create a situation of unrofit 
In Russia which would make Stalin hcbltate 
Ui go to war lest hls home front turn actively 
against him. Our military leaders should 
demand the campaign. 

It is obvious that wc cannot hold the Red 
Army out of western Europe. As the pros¬ 
pect of combat with Russia close.s down upon 
us, our early lesson in Korea makes crystal- 
clear what It means for us to engage vast 
land armies. 

Russia could start some 150 to 200 divi¬ 
sions across Europe in a matter of weeks. 
Within 90 days she could probably have 500 
divisions available. She could have a thou¬ 
sand divisions eventually If she needed 
them. In the latest war Russia put n.OOO,- 
000 troops Into action before Icnd-len.so aid 
was available. She now has sonic 20,000,000 
trained ground troops. 

Even if the mutual defense assistance pro¬ 
gram were completed—which It will not be 
for several years—the western world would 
be able to oppose the Russians with only 60 
divisions. Such United States dlvl.slons as, 
might possibly be available could scarcely 
reach Europe before the Red Army reached 
the Atlantic. 

A comparison of Allied with Russian 
strength near the close of World War 11 Is 
significant. On the western frontier tU# 
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United States had 3 airborne, 16 armored, 
and 46 infantry divisions. Great Britain 
had 12, France 11, and Canada 5—a total 
of 91. This force, with complete domina¬ 
tion of the air, was pushing the Nazis to¬ 
ward Berlin. On the other frontier, Stalin 
has 602 Red army divisions pushing the 
Gorman Army westward across central 
Europe. 

The 91 divisions represented the Allied 
peak strength In Europe for World War II. 
The 602 Bed army divisions did not repre¬ 
sent Russia’s peak strength. She had al¬ 
ready lost some 10,000.000 soldiers. 

If the United States permits Its forces to 
engage the Red army In Europe, our losses 
will be so appalling that the American peo¬ 
ple will recoil in horror and belatedly ex¬ 
amine our leadershlj). This tragedy mu.st 
not happen. 

Our economic position is such that we can 
no longer aftord any program which i.s not 
vital to our oxl.stence. Our debt Is nearing 
the $300,000,000,000 mark. Our total taxes 
will climb to $50,000,000,000 annually. Since 
the end of the war we have spent $91,000,- 
000,000 lor national defense, and yet we have 
doubtful security. Our foreign aid has 
amounted to $33,000,000,000. 

Since the Korean War began we have em¬ 
barked upon a new and vast inulti-blllion- 
clollar spending program. If it encompasses 
everything now planned, Including the in¬ 
creased military assislance program for Eu¬ 
rope, the total spent will mount to some 
$50,000,000,000. 

The European countries have already 
reached prewar economic levels. Therefore, 
we should terminate the Marshall plan with¬ 
out delay. The point 4 program, at this 
time, should not be started. And our do¬ 
mestic economy should be pared to the bone. 

The military assistance program, for 
which we have already earmarked billions 
of dollars plus vast ciuantltles of surplus 
equipment, also should be terminated Im¬ 
mediately. 

We should advise our allies that the equip¬ 
ment we have provided will enable them to 
preserve internal security and prevent civil 
war. We should advise them that we are 
not abandoning them, nor are we welshing 
on the North Atlantic mutual defense treaty. 
Tl’ war comes, we should propose to lend mil¬ 
itary assistance by striking Russia from the 
air, continuing thl.s a.ssault until Russia sur¬ 
renders or Is destroyed. 

It IB far from an acceptable solution to 
permit the Red army to occupy Europe. But 
there Is no acceptable solution lor our Eu¬ 
ropean allies If war comes—merely two sin¬ 
ister alternatives. The lesser of these i.s oc¬ 
cupation. If the Europeans re.slst the Red 
army, they will be sLaughtered. 

To be sure, the manpower which our al¬ 
lies run provide for military service is Im¬ 
pressive In addition we could also recruit 
a lorinldablo ground force of anti-Commu- 
nist Russian and salelllte DP's. Wo might 
decide to jiersuade the people of west Gcr- 
nmiiy to form an army. But would Russia 
remain still and allow the creation of a force 
Buniclently formidiitalc to hold the Red army 
out of Europe? And were we to move to¬ 
ward er.tnbllsbing suhlclenl United States air 
units 111 Europe to cover the force, Russia 
would be almost certain to strike bclorc her 
enemy becamo really formidable. 

The 1950 defense budget being spent by 
our Eurtipeaii allies—-less the negligible 
budgets of Luxemburg, Portugal, and Ice- 
l^.iui—amounts to only $4,000,000,000 aiinu-* 
ally. There Is the equivalent of two Ameri¬ 
can divisions in Germany. France has three 
occupational divisions, but her best troops, 
150,000 of them, arc In Indochina, and herj 
fecund-line troops are in North Africa. Ther© 
ere possibly 200,000 more assorted alUe(^ 
troops In Europe, but these cannot be sal<j| 
to be on a war footing. 

A negligible allied air force Is available to 
cover these meager ground forces. 


After considerable pondering, I have 
reached the unhappy conclusion that we 
cannot depend on our allies in Europe for 
military lisslstancc should war come. This 
is no way a reflection on the character of 
these people, nor on their valor or loyalty 
to us. It is merely recognizing a reality. 

Russia probably has the atom bomb and 
16,000 combat planes. Stalin wdll be In po¬ 
sition, should war become Imminent, to ad¬ 
vise our allies to remain neutral and be 
spared attack. If they elect to give the 
United States b.'ises In Europe or to cof^perale 
with us in the war. he might trv to take their 
population centers out by atomic assault the 
first 24 hours of the war. And he might very 
well succeed, because the Allies would not 
have sufficient air power in Europe ot the 
outset lo neutralize the Red air force. Thus, 
through no cowardice, the Allies may be 
driven Into neutrality. 

It would be Interesting to know what Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheoon would advise our 
allies to do under these circumstances. 
Pre.snmnbly his policy would take us Into war 
to save western Europe But their destruc¬ 
tion would defeat our war objective In Eur¬ 
ope before the war was well under way. 

Rus.sla can he defeated—militarily—by the 
United Slates only through air assault. We 
can build an Air Force superior to the Red air 
force; we can gain mastery of the air over 
Russia; then we can force Russia Into suh- 
mlssion or destroy her. Air power can de¬ 
stroy Russia’s war potential. From secret in¬ 
telligence sources and by dr reconnaissance 
we can learn the sites of her key industries. 
Our planes can fly the thousands of miles 
necessnry to reach them, and return. We 
can take out Russia’s steel industry, her oil 
supplie.s—the sinews and lifeblood of modern 
war. Air power can take out the bridges 
over her great rivers and paralyze her com- 
mtuilcatloiis. With her railways out—there 
are practically no roads—Russia could not 
distribute food for the population. 

The.se objectives*—destruction of steel, oil, 
and cnmiminicatlons lncllitie.q—are attain¬ 
able. It is within our Industrial capacity 
to build an Air Force to nrhievc them. We 
have the genius to build the best Air Force 
in the world. We have learned from the 
mistakes of the last war. If we eliminate all 
wasteful political expenditure, we can build 
such an Air P’orce within the limits of sound 
economy. 

A decision to knock out Ru«5sia’s war po¬ 
tential by air nf-sault in no way si^ould 
imply that only air power is necesjiary. We 
must continue to maintain a fleet which can 
control the seas. It is essential to our sur¬ 
vival. So long as the fleet Is in existence. 
Red forcr.s—except relatively : mull airborne 
units—cannot invade the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. But the fleet cannot deliver a knock¬ 
out blow against Russia, for RUG.sia cannot 
be blockaded. 

The Army and Navy are Important os for¬ 
merly, but against Rusisa the weight of 
their rclcs has changed. They have become 
supporting arms for the Air Force. AgaiiivSt 
Russia and Army and Navy would seize, hold, 
and supply essenUal overseas buses from 
which air strikes may be unleashed against 
the heart of Russia. 

REST .SITES FOR OUR AIR BASES 

Wo cannot hold bases In western Europe 
' proper, except perhaps in Spain, but there 
arc potential base sites which we can hold 
and from which any target in Russia could bo 
destroyed, eventually, by our Air Force. 
Bases which can be held must have the Incl- 
denial protection of mountains or deserts 
or bodies of water or combinations of these 
natural barriers. 

f The great Pyrenees Mountains barrier 
would make Spoin a difficult operation for 
the Red Army. So, It would be well to tie 
Spain into our war strategy. 

We may be compelled to consider Africa 
ns a huge north-and-south approach to po¬ 


tential bases In Libya. These bases can be 
held. To take bases away from us in Libya 
would require an airborne Invasion by the 
Red Army. 

Such an operation is vulnerable to ground 
dclcnse. In the defense of Crete, the Brit¬ 
ish—though eventually overwhelmed—de¬ 
stroyed 80 percent of the German paratroop¬ 
ers. 

In the Pacifle we must hold the Aleutians, 
Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines 
and possibly some les.scr islands in the chain. 
If the Reds ever occupy this chain, or any 
great p.nrt of it, we will he domed the ocean 
apprc)nchc.s to Asia, and also bases from wliich 
to bomb important Red Asiatic centers. Pos- 
sosison of these islands from Alaska to the 
Plilllpplnes is vital to our security. 

Fnm taaBe.s In Africa and in the Orient 
our loiig-range bombers cun strike any tar¬ 
get in Eurasia. The eflectiveiiess of the 
Red air force interceptors is an unknown 
factor. Our newest bombers, refueled in 
night, may be fast enough to evade inter¬ 
ception, especially at night or in bad weather. 
But the chances arc, if war comes we shall 
have to win the battle of the air over Russia 
first. This will require a long and costly ad¬ 
vance of air bases in areas wliere natural bar¬ 
riers pieclude a major engagement with the 
Red Army. 

Our Air Force faces another assignment 
of magnitude. For the first time since 1812 
our population centers will be endangered 
by a foreign power, If war with Russia comes. 
Fighter protection must be provided not 
only for our cities hut for entire Industrial 
areas; and the Air Force must help defend 
Alaska. It is all a vast and costly under¬ 
taking. 

PRODT.EMS OP WORLD POLICING 

But war with Busla Is not the only threat 
to us. Our war in Korea could be merely 
the beginning of a series of critical disturb¬ 
ances. We are committed to lend assistance 
to certain peoples who oppose the spread of 
totalitarianism. Have we the means to do 
this? 

Korea already has provided the answer. 
We simply have not the combat units, the 
manpower, nor the proper transport to police 
the world. Nor have we the wealth. 

The forces we must create to deter Rus¬ 
sia ironi waging war are not suitable for 
police action, nor can they be committed 
cieep’y, lest the real war be kindled. 

To handle probable emergencies a United 
Nations tusk lorcc should be tailor-made to 
meet any problem which might an.se in For¬ 
mosa, Japan, and the Philippines and pos¬ 
sibly other areas In the Far East vital to the 
success of our cause. The force should be 
strong In manpower, equipped with small 
arms, and supported by medium bombers 
and fighters both land and sea-hasod. It 
should have tanks, cannon, mid antitank 
weapons, all balanced to meet known condi¬ 
tions in given areas. Only a small fraction 
of the manpower can he recruUed from the 
United States. Friendly Chinese, the Japa¬ 
nese, Filipinos and others in the Orient to 
whose protection we commit ourselves have 
ample volunteer manpower. 

In the Middle East there should be created 
a second and larger United Nations tnik 
force, tailored to handle Communist upri.-^- 
ings in those troubled areas which wo con¬ 
sider essential to the success of our ccu.qo. 
This Middle East task force could he trained 
in Libya. The iinuipower could be rr- 
crultod from volunteers among displaced 
Russian nationals, and from German and 
Allied volunteer.q. The United States Bliould 
furnish only a small unit. More than (me- 
half million aiili-Communlst Rus.sian dis¬ 
placed persons are political refugees In Eu¬ 
rope, who will be destroj^ed if Stalin Invades. 
They dare not return to Russia lest they be 
purged. Naturally they would be eager to 
Join in what to them might be n crusade to 
liberate the enslaved Russian population. 
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These two task forces, with certain ele¬ 
ments airborne, woiild be trouble shooters 
to quench insurrection and civil war in the 
Orient and Middle East—ln areas which 
we consider vital to our security. In select¬ 
ing ihcse vital areas care must be taken not 
to place ourselves in the role of under¬ 
writing European colonial imperialism. Al¬ 
ready Communist propaganda Is effectively 
appealing to all Asia by branding us ns im¬ 
perialists. 

These selected areas which are capable of 
being defended must be determined at once. 
The military should then be Instructed to 
proceed with plans to defend them. If they 
can’t bo defended, as is clearly the case in 
Europe, the military must speak frankly and 
openly—and fearlessly. 

The military preparation for the defense of 
these areas must be separate and distinct 
from the military force which wo murt have 
to deter Russia Irom war, and to strike her 
if v/ar ir. forced upon us. 

Were we to build without delay the be.st 
air force in the world and create United 
I at Iona task forces for th Par East and 
the Middle East, danger of war with Rus¬ 
sia would he far less than now. On the 
other hand, If we continue to dissipate our 
means and follow present piecemeal, fuzzy 
pollcie.-^, war is inevitable 

OUll TWO MOST POTFNT WEAPONS 

Total mobilization, universal military 
training, invocation of a lull-scale draft and 
other related measures will not bluff Stalin. 
He rears neither our mobilization nor our 
manpower. He fears and respects only our 
ah’ power and our power to project the truth 
through the iron curtain. Yet, we have con¬ 
tinued not to butld air supremacy, and wo 
uie neglecting an effective psychological 
campjilgii. 

Because of our early reverses in Korea, the 
cry has already gone up* The airplane is 
merely an auxiliary woopoii; Jet ]ilane.s are 
too last lor certain types of combat; we can 
win only with doughboys and more tanks 
than Stalin can build. The tendency among 
tho^e charged with planning is to pull the 
Air Force down to the role ol a supporting 
arm for land and sea forces. Congre.'-s 
seems in a mood to rubber-stamp the au¬ 
thorization lor the Pre.stdent to spend vast 
sums at home and abroad, to move into 
total mobilization, to invoke a full-scale 
dralt, to shape a vast army to handle local 
disturbances everywhere and to challenge 
the Hod hordes oi Asia n.s well as the Red 
army. 

Tills would be precisely What Mr. Stalin 
wants. His own planners could not improve 
on the program. If we endeavor to handle 
local civil wais w’hertver they break out— 
as the President has indicated—we shall 
piccemeLil oin means and collapse our econ¬ 
omy. If We accept combat with vast Red 
ground forces in Europe and Asia, our losses 
v.^ill mount into the millions and we shall 
fall. 

Planning to keep the peace by force on 
a global scale is no am.nleur assignment. 
Tliere was a time wdieii rifles wTi’t* our most 
effective we.apon and military matters could 
be safely entrusted to the guidance of thooe 
without profe.^siunul background. Today, 
however, with war the most complex phe¬ 
nomenon ol our civilization, v/e continue to 
adhere to the political tradition of entrusting 
our national security to those with little or 
no military background. The President and 
State Department are milking , olitlcal com¬ 
mitments w’hoKc military imjillcaUous are 
not only unsound but dangerous. 

Of cour.se, we have the Joint Clilcfs of Staff 
to direct the complexities of war preparation, 
but their prolessional vlew.s have been subor¬ 
dinated to declvslons of the White House and 
State Department. In spite of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the civilian leaders have taken 
118 Into one unsound military si tun lion alter 
another. And they are still doing it. 
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We should no longer allow this arrange¬ 
ment for global planning. To accept Stalin’s 
challenge anywhere and everywhere that a 
Communist-inspired insurrection breaks out 
Is playing into his hands. It makes us the 
victim of his cunning. 

Stalin realizes far bettor than we that, if 
we build air supremacy, our air power can 
destroy his war potential. Consequently he 
has Invented nietliods to get around this 
possibility. By creating ground combat wars 
about hia vast perlphei*y he proposes to bleed 
us white, while neutral Russia, tree liom air 
strikes, continues to produce munitions lor 
her fljjhting satellites. 

While our strength is thus being supped, 
a ereeping total mobilization piogram at 
Jioine could spell disasU*r. The seciet of 
Ameiicaii pi’ogre.ss is free enterprise. Under 
it wo have created abundance. Our liberty 
and individual freedom, oiir moral and spirit¬ 
ual aspirations all spring from this solid 
eeonnmie basis. Gradual total mobilization 
and war will destroy the ahunclanco W’e have 
created, and with its destruction we bhall lose 
our freedom. 

0PP0.SIT10N PARTY IS NEEDED 

War hysteria Is already revealing ii.self In 
the widespread demand that oppo.sitlon to 
all Presiclenllal measures be silenced ns a 
patriotic duty. Notliing, not even defeat in 
battle, could harm us more. Unless a strong 
and cliallenglng opposition party exist.s, the 
]it»wrr of the executive hranch becoincb abso¬ 
lute. Then the ndnilriistration thinks it has 
b. come inlalliblc. When no one dares to 
opj)o.se them, we are on the road to ruin. 

The United States has only 6 percent of 
the world’s population It Is time v/e tOf>k 
stuck of where we are dnftini’. Unless we 
do tills and create u plan to lift ourselves 
out of the c 01 tain danger which we face in 
the immediate luture, it wdl be too lute to 
save out selves. 

In shaping our Constitution our forc- 
fnUicrs rightly subordinated military author¬ 
ity to civil. Tliey had had enough of mili¬ 
tary eon.sciijitioii and domination in England 
and on the Continent. 

Today, however, wo lind the civil branch of 
our Government abusing its power. The mil¬ 
itary ha.s been bubordinated to the extent 
that our national security is imperiled Mil¬ 
itary leaders must be unshackled and per¬ 
mitted to express views freely on the military 
iinplli'atlons of our commitmeiith. 

If the Chiei of Naval Operntion.s was fired 
for expres.sing his views at a B-30 hearing be¬ 
fore a congres-sionai committee at which hn 
had been promised immunity—what would 
hapiH’ii to a member of the Joint CbJclH of 
HUiff who opposed Mr. Ache.son in cooperat¬ 
ing on defense propu.^’.als to Europe’? Never- 
llielet.b. if we are to remain free, our military 
lenders, at the ri.^k ol their careers, must 
oppose inea.sure.s which Imiieril oiir existence. 
In the final aiialysi.s it Is the American peo¬ 
ple to wdiom they owe their loyalty. 

We must have a dynamic strategic concept 
of how to .survive. No longer can we afford 
to drift wltliout sound, long-range planning 
and attainable objectives. No longer have 
we tlie resources to dole out to this ally or 
that former enemy. Our position is so pre¬ 
carious that every dollar and every soldier 
niu-at be made to count. Amerlean economic 
mid military aid to any friendly power must 
implcinent this over-all strategy. No longer 
do we dare .squander our means lor purposes 
which do not further this strategy. 

We need a new dynamic strategy now. Its 
principal jiiMvisions should be: 

1. Attainable political objectives backed by 
commensurate military might, including ulr 
bupremucy and two United Nations task 
forces. 

2. Improved Inteiligence agencies—the eyes 
of our defenses. 

3. Assistance programs that further attain¬ 
able objectives. 

4. A sound domestic economy. 


All this—and that other element that 
could be the most effective: Weakening the 
Kremlin dictatorship from within. This is 
our best chance to avoid war. It will hasten 
victory if war comes. 


Army Dental Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

* OF 

HON. WALTER E. BREKM 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, ScptcJiiher 15, 1950 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, T am today 
introducing a new Army dental bill, the 
enactment of which, in my opinion, is 
of vital concern to the morale and elll- 
ciency of the Dental Corps. Naturally 
this increased efllcicncy will bo reflected 
in service to the recipients of Army den¬ 
tal treatment. 

I realize that it is rather late in the 
session to expect any committee action; 
however, I sincerely trust that the Mem¬ 
bers will read the following explanation 
of the bill, and that quick, speedy, and 
favorable action may be taken shortly 
after the next Congress convenes. 

EXPI./»NATION OF NEW ARMY DENTAL BILL 

Section (1) amends the Army Organi¬ 
zation Act of 3950 so as to desiennte 
the chief dental ofllcer of the Army as 
“Chief of the Dental Corps.” It makes 
him re.sponsible to the Surgeon General 
and to the Secretary of the Army for 
making recommendatioiisS on all matters 
concernin,g the dental health of the 
Army. 

Tlicre is presently no such title as 
Chief of the Dental Corps; however, the 
chief of corps title is held by the Army 
Nurse Corps—lO U. S. C. 165; the Medi¬ 
cal Service Corps—10 U. S. C. 15C (b); 
and the Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps. The heads of the Veterinary and 
Medical Corps are not so designated. 

This amendment is intended to fix the 
responsibility of the f/emor dental officer 
of the Army. It will not conflict with 
the theory of Army administration as 
announced by former Secretary Gray in 
the hearing.-:* on tlie Army Organization 
Act <Committee Print 167, House Armed 
Services Committee, 81st Cong., p. 6023), 
where he .says: “We would like to f^ce 
that the Congi’e.ss does not pre.scribe for 
oiMccrs who are subject to the re.sponsi- 
bility of the Secretary, duties and func¬ 
tions which he cannot change.” 

Throughout thi.s bill an attempt i.s 
made to place the direct responsibility 
for any action upon the Secretary of 
the Army, but to c-xpre.ss the sen.se of tne 
Congress, which is a lawful superior of 
tl'.e Secretary of the Army, that the Sec¬ 
retary .shall take .steps to irrsure ccruxln 
effects within the Army Dental Sei’vice. 
In t,hi.s respect it i.s similar to the Navy 
dental bill of 1945. 

Section (2) oi (he bill .amends section 
307 of the Army Organization Act. The 
first .suhsection of section 307 is changed 
only to the extent that the prc.sent name 
Army Medical Service is changed to 
Army Health Service. The term “med¬ 
ical ' is not sufficiently comprehensive 
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to define the true meaning of the various 
health activities concentrated under the 
general jurisdiction of the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral of the Army. It is believed that 
the proposed name provides a more ac¬ 
curate denomination for this group of 
activities. The remainder of this sub¬ 
section is now. 

lyubsection 307 fb) (I) requires the 
Secretary to fix the authorized strength 
of the Dental Corps at a number which 
will provide approximately two dental 
officers for each thousand personnel on 
active duty with the Army. The Officer 
Per.«?onnel Act of 1947—10 U. S. C. 506 
(ci)_provides that the Secretary of the 
Army shall determine the authorized 
active list of commissioned offlc('rs 
strength of each of the several corps of 
the Medical Dcprirtment of the Regular 
Army. Section 307 (b) (I), as proposed 
in this bill, is consistent with the pres¬ 
ent law but is broader in its scope in 
that it fixes the ratio of dental officers 
in relation to active duty strength per¬ 
sonnel instead of within the limits of 
authorized commissioned personnel. 
7’his ratio is consistent with the present 
policies of the Army. 

Section 307 (b) (2) is entirely new. 
It attempts to solve the problem of pro¬ 
viding an adequate number of trained 
dental assistants, hygienists and labora¬ 
tory oersonnel for service with the Den¬ 
tal Corps. Since the Dental Corps con- 
si.sls exclusively of commissioned officers 
who are dentists, it w’ould not be feasible 
to designate the additional personnel as 
members of that corps; however, it is 
believed that under the provisions of the 
bill sufficient numbers of necessary per¬ 
sonnel, commissioned or enlisied, can be 
assigned for duty with dentists and that 
while so assigned they would be under 
the control of the Dental Corps. This 
section does not conflict with the Army 
policy of assigning personnel to duty by 
military occupational specialty number. 
This subsection is consistent with exist¬ 
ing section 307 wdiicli provides that each 
corps of the medical service shall con¬ 
sist of regular Army officers appointed 
and commissioned therein and such oth¬ 
er members of the Army as may be as¬ 
signed thereto by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Section 307 (c) is derived from section 
3 of the Navy dental law—5 U. S. C. 456 
(o. It differs from the wording pro¬ 
posed in H. R. 3479. S. 1205. and S. 2380, 
but it is believed that the same effect will 
be accomplished and that it is desirable 
to have parallel wording for the various 
functions of the Dental Corps of the sev¬ 
eral services. The authority of the Sec¬ 
retary of the Army is not interfered with, 
but responsibility would be placed in the 
Chief of the Dental Corps to perform 
those functions w'hich should inherently 
flow from his office and title. 

Section 307 (d) is derived from Army 
B'HTulations 40-15 a.s promulgated on 
September 14. 1948, and which follows 
closely the sen.se of section (C) (c) of 
those regulations. 

Section (3) is intended to insure that 
this act will extend to and cover the 
activities of Reserve officers of the Dental 
Corps when on active duty. 

It is believed that this bill can be ad¬ 
ministered effectively by the Army with¬ 


out the necessity for substantial changes 
in its present organization; it will, how¬ 
ever, give statutory backing to the organ¬ 
ization of the dental services within the 
standard military framework, and will 
place proper emphasis upon the pro¬ 
fessional status of the dentists so that 
they will function within the Army with 
the same efficiency toward the health of 
the patient as does the civilian profes¬ 
sion. 


Honey Should Be Given Higher Support 
Prices 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that you will agree that the people 
should be kept informed on legislative 
measures passed in their benefit, I ask 
permission at this time to make a re¬ 
port to the beekeepers of my district. 

When many people think of beekeep¬ 
ers. the first thing that comes to mind 
is honey. But I would like to remind my 
colleagues that honey is only a small part 
of the valuable contribution that honey¬ 
bees make to the agricultural economy 
of the United State.s. 

Far more important than the value of 
the honey is the part the bees play in 
pollinating many crops. Some crops are 
self-pollinaiing, but many otht;rs are in¬ 
capable of pollinating themselves and re¬ 
quire the activities of bees and other in¬ 
sects for the pollination that is neces¬ 
sary before frufi or seed can be produced. 

It i;> estimated that about 50 important 
agricultural crops require Insect pollina¬ 
tion. and that bee.s are responsible for 
approximately 80 percent of the pollina¬ 
tion activity. Among the crops that are 
dependent upon pollinating insects for 
full production of fi*uit or seed are ap¬ 
ples, apricots, blackberries, cherries, cu¬ 
cumbers, grapes, muskmelons, peaches, 
strawberries, watermelons, alfalfa beans, 
cauliflower, and nearly all of our clovers. 

In the past few years, the wild bees 
have disappeared to a great extent be¬ 
cause of the destruction of their nesting 
pj.ace.s and the much more widespread 
general use of powerful Insecticides. As 
a result, the average yield of alfalfa seed 
in the United States has decreased dur¬ 
ing the past 23 years from 3.59 bushels 
to 1.61 bushels per acre. 

In many parts of the country, there¬ 
fore. tiie hives of honeybees kept by 
farmers in the business of producing 
honey are almost the only solution to 
the problem of the necessary cross-pol¬ 
lination of our perennial legumes and 
other seed crops. 

In order to have a bee population in 
the United States capable of doing the 
pollinating Job, beekeepers must either 
receive direct payment for the pollina¬ 
tion done by their bees or they must re¬ 
ceive full and fair prices for the honey 
they have for sale, to make the opera¬ 
tion of the hives profitable. 


I have long favored adequate return 
for the beekeepers. When H. R. 29— 
providing price support—came to a vote 
in the House, I not only supported the 
bill myself but urged many of my col¬ 
leagues to do the same. 

Soon after the price-support measure 
passed the House, I received a message 
from C. S. McReynolds. president of the 
Minnesota Beekeepers* A.ssociation, from 
which the following quote is taken: 

I wish to express my thanks and apprecla- 
ilo»i lor the part you had in the passage ol 
H. R. 29 to place honey in the price-support 
program. I will acquaint the beekeepers of 
the Ninth District with it. 

I Strongly favored this price support 
because it means recognition for the 
honey industry like that given to other 
agricultural commodities. Price support 
also brings to the honey industry for the 
first time a stabilization of the honey 
market. 

I am in hearty agreement with the four 
resolutions recently passed by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the American Bee¬ 
keeping Federation. These resolutions 
arc: 

First. That the American Beekeeping 
Federation has as its major objective for 
1950 the development of methods and 
means whereby the pollination services 
of the honey bees pay a greater part of 
the co.st of bPokeepiiiR. 

Second. That the Federation urgently 
request the United States Department of 
Agriculture to make available to the 
honey industry sufficient funds to move 
through both the industry diversion and 
export subsidy programs approximately 
20.000,000 pounds of honey. 

Third. That the Federation request 
State and Federal agencies to place new 
and increased emphasis on research and 
on the dissemination of information rel¬ 
ative to the problems ol the package bee 
and queen industry of the United States. 

Fourth. That the Federation work in 
full and complete cooperation with the 
Production and Marketing Adminstra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, to as¬ 
sist in the establishment and funcUoii- 
ing of a support program for honey that 
will be of benefit to both the Govern¬ 
ment and to the entire bee and honey 

industry* 

A portion of a letter which I recently 
received from Glenn O. »Tones, secretary- 
treasurer of the American B{*ekecplng 
Federation, with offices at Atlantic, 
Iowa, will be of special interest to bee¬ 
keepers. It follows; 

You may be sure the beekeepers appre¬ 
ciated tho action of Congress in giving to 
honey the same recognition that is given to 
other Important commodities. They were. 
l}owovor, a bit disappointed to have the 
USDA set a parity figure that was at least 
11,4 cents below any previously given and 
then to grant support at the very minimum 
of 00 percent of this new, and low, parity. 

With world conditions as they are, we 
do not expect to ask further changes In the 
honey support program this year. It is, of 
course, entirely possible that the near fu¬ 
ture will see controls and ceilings that will 
nflect us as an industry and that we will 
want to have a part In determining. In 
that case 1 know we can depend upon you 
for further good advice and assistance. 

I am convinced that the decision of 
this Congress to help the honey industry 
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will have a far-reaching effect upon the 
programs of soil conservation, soil fer¬ 
tility, and the retirement of cash-crop 
lands to grasses and legumes. 

As the Congressman from the Ninth 
District of Minnesota, I want to assure 
the many beekeepers and honey pro¬ 
ducers of my fullest interest and coop¬ 
eration in getting congressional atten¬ 
tion to their situation, and in getting 
consideration of their problems. 1 am 
at theii service at any time. 


Communism 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALES N. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF TOE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15 (legislative day of 
Thvrsday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from a leading Montana newspaper, the 
Bozeman Daily Chronicle, making cer¬ 
tain comments regaiding communism, 
and containing some quotations from 
that great American whom we all re¬ 
member with so much pride, the late 
Will Rogers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

IProm Bozeman (MoM.) Dally Chronicle; of 
September 10. lOSOj 
A Life Work Baskd on Complaint 

Whenever ho cun got his mind off trout 
flbhing, my inend Hurry, who has the stool 
next to mine at tho coffee counter, can 
usually nudge you on to u line of tliouglit 
that ojicns up some interesting vistas. 

The other clay wo got to talking about 
the delightful new autohiogruphy of Will 
Rogers-the part where Will, writing from 
Moscow in J92G, Is tolling about how a Rub- 
slan “is never as happy in his lile as when 
he Is miserable,’' and says: 

“Communism to mo is one-third practice 
and tw'o-thirds explanation. * * * This 

guy Marx * ♦ could explain to you 

how you could save n million dollars, and he 
couldn’t save enough for himsell to eat 
on. * * ♦ He never did a tap of work— 

only write propaganda * ♦ • for the 

dlssatlbfled. The dissatisfied is the fellow 
who don’t want to do any manual labor. 
He always wants to figure out wliere he and 
his friends can get something for noth¬ 
ing. * * • A Communist’s whole life 

work is based on complaint. * ♦ * When 

tJicy are nuinlng everything themselves, why, 
that takes away their chief Industry. They 
have nobody to blame It on. Even if he Is 
satisfied with It, why. he Is miserable bc- 
cau.se he has nothing to complain about. 
• ♦ • You make one satisfied, and he is 

no longer a Communist.” 

Kicking that around lor a while brought 
us to some tentative conclusions as to why 
the revolutionists who set up utopias never 
seem lo get tho hang of running them pr(jp- 
erly. The main reason lor that, it seemed 
to us, is that if a man is smart enough to 
adapt liimself succesblully to any given set 
of conditions he never has much reason to 
become a i evolutionist. 

The man who has the intelligence and 
ability to make mi economic by.stem wtirk 
tenclb ti* bo ronscrvallvc. He iias what it 


takes to get along under any set of ground 
rules you lay down for him. No matter how 
much you push him around, ho will come 
out sooner or later smelling like a rose. 
Since he Is likely to be doing all right for 
him.sclf under the existing rules, he seldom 
will see any compelling reason for changing 
them. 

It is the man who isn’t satisfied with the 
way he personally is doing m the current 
game who puts up the howl to redistritauto 
the marbles and start over. And he might 
Just as well sit tight and save his breath, 
lor he doesn’t have what it take.s to hang 
onto his marbles under any other system, 
either. 

This may be an odd way to look at things 
for a couple of fellows who, the same as 
everybody else, like to think of themselves 
as intelligent and progressive in their out¬ 
look. But that’s the way it seemed to Harry 
and yours truly when we left It. 

Of course, we were pretty well tanked up 
on coffoo at tho time and had no supporting 
data readily at hand. So the theory is not 
yet ready for distribution through tJie retail 
outlets. 

Blit some day we’re going to chock It 
against the records and see how it stands up. 

Need for Improved Radio Service for the 
Farm 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OP IOTTT.SIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15 (Icgislafwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Im¬ 
proved Radio Service Needed,” published 
in the May 1950 issue o! Farm and 
Ranch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Improved Radio Service Needed 

Our larm population has given only casual 
notice to Senate bill 4U1. But, if resolved 
Into law, this hill would deprive them of 
much of the radio broadcasting service they 
now receive and would prevent badly needed 
improvement, by doing away with clear- 
chaiiiiel stations, n» such. 

In the South there are vast regions where 
radio reception never has been consistently 
good Wayne Coy. Chairman of the B’ederal 
Communications Commission, recently said, 
“Tina is a big country, and a lot of people 
live In It. Some twenty millions ol those peo¬ 
ple never had adequate radio service.” Chalr- 
m.'m Coy’s statement points up the mo.at im¬ 
portant unsolved problem of Federal regula¬ 
tion of broadca.stlng, namely, how to provide 
those millions lii rural areas with servico 
somewhere approaching that provided city 
listeners. Until this problem *8 solved, rudlo- 
.set owners In inn.st of the rural South mitst 
be content with continued unstable recep¬ 
tion and limited program choice. 

It Is only proper, therefore, that we fight 
for the continuance of clear-channcl sta¬ 
tions which reach Into many rural regions. 
The spokesman for these stations says: 
“There is only one effective way to remedy 
this delect. It Is by retaining what are 
known as dear-channel stations and permit¬ 
ting them to Increase their power so as to 
piovlde Improved service.” 


Fur Farmers Deserve More Stable Prices 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in my con- 
gres.sional district in northwestern Min¬ 
nesota there are many fur farmers. Dur¬ 
ing the years that I have been in the 
Congress, I have had many contacts with 
those men, for they have naturally taken 
a great Interest In legislation that would 
have direct bearing on the fur-farming 
industry. Therefore, as the Eighty first 
Congress nears adjournment, I desire 
permission to make a report to them as 
a group—a report similar to the report to 
the people made by the President on his 
western tour recently. 

These fur farmers in my district make 
a business of growing fur-bearing ani¬ 
mals in captivity. The furs produced on 
a commercial scale are mostly fox and 
mink. The fox and mink iarms range 
in size from a few animals providing 
employment for only one person up to 
large organizations employing a dozen or 
more persons. 

However, the great majority of these 
farms are small family-size enterprises 
on which the owner, with his family, does 
all the work. Many of these Minnesota 
people have pioneered the fur-farming 
industry. 

Two conditions under the present 
Democratic administration have been of 
great dc^tnrnent to the fur farmers. They 
are the 20 percent Federal excise tax 
and the unusual amount of foreign furs 
that have come into the United States 
since the end of the war. 

As a result of these two factors, the 
Nation’s eflaciont and industrious fur- 
farmers are producing only about 66,000 
silver fox skins a year. This is only 
about one-lifth of the annual silver fox 
production prior to 1945. Valuable 
equipment used in silver fox farming is 
standing idle. Many men w ho have been 
engaged in this work have been required 
to turn to other employment. 

Mink farmers are in just a little better 
position, due to the popularity of mink 
in recent years. But I must caution that 
even a very moderate decline in general 
prosperity, combined with the 20 per¬ 
cent tax, will force many of the mink 
farmers out of business. 

It takes no great logic to figure out 
that this 20 percent tax is an uni air 
burden. Only a few industries have been 
singled out to pay this heavy sales tax 
while other industries no more essential 
than fur farming slide by tax-free. 

For example, high-priced tailor-made 
clothing for both men and women, ex¬ 
pensive hats, special box candies, and 
many other articles of a luxury nature 
escape excise t:ixes entirely. 

The Democratic administration has 
been overlooking 'the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of taxation in a democracy—tnat 
taxes should be levied with equality. 

And while I am speaking In behalf of 
the fur iarmors, lot us not overlook the 
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important subject of fur imports. While 
our industrious fur farmers are strug¬ 
gling to make an honest living in the 
true American way, the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration is tightening a strangle¬ 
hold on them by permitting huge im¬ 
ports of furs from Soviet Russia, Much 
of these foreign furs come in free under 
trade agreements—there is no tariff on 
them at all. Such discrimination must 
end. 

Statistics that I obtained just a few 
days ago from the United Slates Tariff 
Commission show that the total fur im¬ 
ports increased more than 94 percent 
between 1940 and 1945. This was an in¬ 
crease from $73,661,564 in 1940 to $143,- 
474,260 in I'^IS. In the first 6 months 
of this year the total fur imports— 
with no tariff—were $46,400,000. Of 
this amount $11,118,000 came from the 
Soviet Union. Who is getting the bet¬ 
ter break here—the fur farmer in Min¬ 
nesota or the one in Russia? 

Of interest to fur farmers especially, 
in connection with my efforts to co¬ 
operate with the various organizations, 
are the following extracts from a letter 
I received under date of September 1 
from David W. Henderson, member, 
executive committee. National Board of 
Pur Farm Organizations: 

Your letter of August 8 lust was Just 
opened since I have been out of town fur 
some time. I am no longer active in the 
Mink Breeders Association of the United 
States, but am taking the* liberty of forward¬ 
ing your letter to Mr. Henry H. Tufford. of 
Minneapolis, who is very conversant with 
Minnesota affairs through his guidance of 
the Fur Farmers Cooperative AsscK’lation. 

It is gratifying to know that you and other 
Members of the House and Senate have given 
some consideration to the plight of fur 
farmers, who, by and large represent u solid 
and considerable factor In the readjustment 
of agricultural by-products and surplus land 
and labor in our national economy. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind the 
Minnesota fur farmers that if I am re¬ 
turned to Congress in January, I shall 
continue to fight for the repeal of these 
unfair taxes and I will work to prevent 
imports that are threatening the ruina¬ 
tion of our fur industry, 

I also want to advise the fur farmers 
of my district that they may secure 
from my Crookston office copies of book¬ 
lets on Diseases of Pur Animals and 
Home Tanning of Leather and Small 
Pur Skins. Also available is a leaflet 
on hyglc'ne in Fox Farming, There is 
no charge for these publications. 


On the Philippine Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15 ilepislativc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, on September 11. car¬ 
ried a very interesting and informative 


editorial on the economic and political 
conditions—and the dangers—existing 
in the Pliilippines. I ask unanimous 
consent that tliis editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On the Philippine Front 

It ficems generally agreed that President 
Trumnn wm right when he elated that a 
part of our Asiatic policy would be to 
strengthen the dcleiises of the Philippines. 
The Immediate need, however, is not merely 
military. At the present time the Boll mis¬ 
sion Is concluding Its survey of the economic 
needs ol the Philippine Republic and will 
make corre-sponding recommendations. But 
the Philippine front Is so ciltlcal that It may 
be \vl.sc foi Congress to take some action even 
before the Bell report Is formulated. 

The big problem In the Philippinefi la 
sliort-range eccniomlc instability. The 
United Stat<*a baa put quite a bit ol money 
Inic) the nrchipelago since the Japanese sur¬ 
render, but much of it has gone Into con¬ 
sumer poods. P'ull-scale rehabilitation has 
not yet bi*en brought about and the Govein- 
inent is operating in the red. One result has 
been the necessity lor drastic Import con¬ 
trols. Meanwhile, there hus been so great a 
drain on monetary rc-serves tliat the sta¬ 
bility ol the currency Is threatened. 

U'here are at least two tilings that the 
United States can do. immediately, that will 
be of great assistance. Finst, we can create 
a currency st abilizratlon luiicl for the Philip¬ 
pines that will remove all doubt about the 
position of the pesf). There Is ample prece¬ 
dent for such an action in the ca.'^e of Mexico, 
and the Philippine need is greater. Second, 
Congress can adopt legislation now pending 
that will provide for the payment of ap¬ 
proved war damage claims up to about 75 
percent. The additional Income for the 
Philippines, about a hundred million dollars, 
can be channeled directly Into rehabilitation, 
and It.s fiscal as well as p.:ychologlcal effect 
should be salutary. 

Tliere is need for prompt action. The 
Philippine Government Is In a shaky posi¬ 
tion. not becau.so of any lalluro ol the demo¬ 
cratic procc.ss but because of an economic im¬ 
balance resulting from war. occupation, and 
tlie uncoordinated way in which American 
help has been given thus far. That trouble 
can be remedied If wo will move quickly. 
The longer-rungo problems can certainly be 
solved through Philippine resourcea, Filipino 
skills and the sympathetic cor)peration of the 
United Slates. But our democratic front In 
Asia Is Imjjeriled and we must move Imme¬ 
diately to strengthen It. 


Work of SubcommiUee on Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL 6. LONG 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15 i legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an article dealing with the work 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee. I 
have be?n very much impressed by the 
work of this subcommittee, which I be¬ 
lieve Is doing much to see to it that our 
Nation is properly prepared for any 
eventualities we may have to face. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Five Task Forces Delving Into Defense 

Costs—Senate Investigators To Scan 

Dealings With Foreign Cartels 
(By John G. Norris) 

Five Senate task forces start this week 
on broad investigations into the American 
defense effort which will have ramifications 
in every part of the Nation and far parts of 
the globe. 

Olio, it was disclosed yesterday, will probe 
Into the effect foreign cartels have on the 
quniUUy we can get and price we must pay 
for scarce material required lor the rearma¬ 
ment program, and what can be done about 
it where the monopolies are controlled by 
our allies. 

They arc being undertaken by the Senate 
prejiiiredness subcommittee—a new congres¬ 
sional “watchdog'' of our military program 
patterned clo.sely after the old Truman War 
Investigating Committee. 

As set up w'lth a no politics, no head¬ 
line-hunting procedure, the Investigations 
promise to become a major element in the 
Nation's rearming plan. 

DISCLOSED BY SENATOR JOHNSON 

Here Is the ambitious interrogation pro¬ 
gram of the preparedness subcommittee of 
the Senate Arnied Services Committee as dis¬ 
closed yesterday by its clialrman, Senator 
Lyndon D. Johnson (Democrat. Texa.*?): 

1. A probe Into how the recent tripling of 
the price of natural rubber and other price 
advances of forelgn-produccd strategic and 
critical materials may affect our efforts to re¬ 
arm ourselves and our allies. “Can ECA be 
made a two-way street to help remedy the 
situation'•*“ they ask. 

2. A caieful survey as to whether we have 
enough .steel capacity In the United States 
for probable future armament programs, plus 
domestic use, and If not, what must we do 
to moot It? 

. 3. An on-the-spot probe of our Alaska de¬ 
fenses—recently described by General Eisen¬ 
hower and others as perhaps our weakest mil¬ 
itary link. Senator Lester Hunt (Democrat. 
Wyoming) yesterday was named chairman of 
the group’s Alaskan problems. Other mem¬ 
bers are Senators Lfverett Saltonstall (Re¬ 
publican, Massachusetts) and Senator Wayne 
Morse (Republican, Oregon). Col. Justice 
M. (Joe) Chambers of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee's professional staff, with 
nn Investigator, will go to Alaska late this 
month. The Senators will Join them later. 
CHECK ON ORDNANCE 

4. An investigation Into questions, particu¬ 
larly Into how willing Ordnance has been 
to acce[)t outside ideas plus its relations with 
the field and equipment boards of the using 
arms, as well as the Research and Develop¬ 
ment Board. Other sources Indicated the 
probers would want to now why the new 
3.5-lnch bazooka and other new weapons 
wore not In the hands of troops when the 
Korean War started. 

Johnson will head this “task force" of the 
preparedness subcommittee, assisted by Sen¬ 
ators Estes Kefauver (Democrat, Tennessee) 
and Styles Bridges (Republican, New Hamp¬ 
shire ). Col. Mark Galusha, of the committee 
staff, will head the Investigation. 

6 . A broad manpower study, with par¬ 
ticular attention paid to “when, how, and 
what changes must be made in the Draft 
Act." The group also Is charged with draft¬ 
ing a new universal military training bill by 
next January. 

Senator Johnson has not yet named sub¬ 
committees or “task forces” to go into the 
manpower, critical-material, and steel .stud¬ 
ies, but work Is getting under wav on these 
probes. 
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Committeo members, who already have 
made a study of the rubber situation, are 
concerned about world price changes In this 
and other scarce materials. They point out 
that rubber, nickel, tin, mercury. Industrial 
diamonds, and other materials not produced 
in the United States but vital to our security 
come almost entirely from countries with 
which we are linked by defense p..cts and to 
most of which we arc giving economic or 
military aid. 

RIGIDLY CONTROLLED 

In many cases, they state, the quantity 
produced and price is rigidly controlled by 
monopoly corporations of our allies. This 
nllects not only our stock-piling program but 
also our armaments production for both our¬ 
selves and these same allies. Recent price 
changes could add many hundreds of millions 
ol dollars to American spondiiig. 

Some Senators feel a government-to-gov- 
eriimeut approach, tied In with ECA, might 
help in this field. While ECA has worked 
on this and brought in stockpile materials 
under the counterpart program, there is feel¬ 
ing that much more could be done. 

For the present, the Johnson committee’s 
small stuff plans basic studies in the held of 
steel and critical materials, using informa- 
Uon on file with Government agencies as far 
as possible. One element in the steel study 
which interests some of the Senators Is 
whether the industry Is too greatly concen¬ 
trated from a security viewpoint. In case of 
heavy bombing raids. 

There are no immediate plans to call In 
loaders of the steel industry lor hearings on 
the adequacy of our present plants, though 
this is likely before the probe is complete. 

Hearings on the Army ordnance Investiga¬ 
tion arc expected to start next month. Pre¬ 
liminary w’ork already Is under way. The 
Alaskan study will Include such questions as 
possible subversive elements in the labor 
movement there. Strikes have delayed some 
military construction. Housing and the 
progress on the radar net also are scheduled 
for close scrutiny. 

The seven-man Senate subcommittee nl- 
ronay has done yeoman work In Its watch¬ 
dog capacity. Named late In July by the Sen¬ 
ate to maintain a “continuous watchfulness” 
over all defense matters, the group last week 
submitted its first report. It concerned rub¬ 
ber stockpiling and the disposal of surplus 
property. 

While the report did not make page one— 
too often the sole objective of congressional 
Investigating bodies—the Preparedness Sub¬ 
committee had the satisfaction of knowing 
that its efforts had: 

(1) Helped In doubling the projected rate 
of synthetic rubber production in the United 
States, (2) stopped the sale of at least one, 
and perhaps four, synthetic rubber plants 
for conversion to other use which had been 
declared surplu.s before the Korean crisis and 
apparently forgotten by military planners; 
(3) ended the disposal of aircraft parts at 
one Air Force base where there was evidence 
that the United States Air Force was buying 
similar products elsewhere for many times 
the money: (4) put a bug In the ear In many 
a defense official, particularly In the Muni¬ 
tions Board, by tbelr celticism of “business 
as usual” altitude and “siesta psychology” at 
the Pentagon. 

Veterans on Capitol Hill who had watched 
the Truman committee and other Investigat¬ 
ing bodies liked the approach of the new 
Preparedness Committee, They noted that 
Its chief counsel was a man with unusual 
experience In Government. Ho Is a high- 
placed official from downtown on loan part- 
time to the group without pay—^Donald C. 
Cook, Vice Chairman of the SEC. 

Cook, a George Washington law graduate, 
who .Ives at 2800 Woodley Road, served In a 
similar capacity to the old House Naval Af¬ 
fairs Investigating Subcommittee during the 


war. The then Representative Lyndon 
Johnson was chairman of the group. 

Johnson, a lanky, tireless Texan, one of 
the youngest of Senators, laid down these 
rules for his preparedness committee: (1) 
We will not hunt headlines; (2) politics must 
be left at the committee door; (3) we’ll be 
blunt but not unfair; (4) wc won't try to 
be Monday morning quarterbacks on battle- 
front strategy, but stick to defense problems 
at home. 

Much of the success of the subcommittee’s 
watchfulness program. Senators leel, will de¬ 
pend upon how the executive agencies re¬ 
ceive their prodding and criticism. A defen¬ 
sive argumentativeness on large and small 
points can only lead to unnoee.ssary com¬ 
mittee crackdowns. A willingness to admit 
mistakes and correct them quickly, on the 
other hand, would speed Its Job. 


Benefits for Old Folks and Pioneers 
Should Be Increased 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

O' 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNE.SOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, follow¬ 
ing out a policy which has been estab¬ 
lished for many years past and which 
more reeently was carried out by our 
President. I desire to make a report of 
my activities during the present term in 
Congress to the elderly people of my 
district. 

I refer to the hardy pioneers, our “old 
folks" who, through years of faithful 
labor, have developed the fertile farm¬ 
lands and the industries of northwest 
Minnesota. The scores of letters that 
come into my office come from these 
elderly people, clearly indicate that they 
are not spending their “twilight of life" 
just resting in the rocking chair—their 
letters show that most of them still have 
a keen interest in the current social, 
economic, and political problems of to¬ 
day. They are very disappointed in the 
failure to increase the Federal portion of 
old-age assistance. 

In opening this report, I quote two 
brief paragraphs from letters that will 
be of special interest to the elderly peo¬ 
ple of my district. I think that these 
quotes clearly show that the problems of 
the aged are of a most definite interest 
to me: 

Accept my personal gratitude to you lor 
your splendid cooperation In furthering the 
interests of our Townsend-plan bill • * • 

you are among those who have distinguished 
themselves as fair-minded and democratic 
citizens. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
Founder and President, the Townsend 
Plan. 

Be sure that we appreciate the support 
you have given the Townsend program in 
the past and as usual we want to offer our 
wholehearted cooperation to the end that 
we may be able to develop for America a 
program of national mutual Insurance which 
will take care of the needs of all the people. 

Herbert F. Haren. 

Director of Promotion, the Townsend 
Plan. 


My interest in the problems that face 
the aged in our modern society dates 
back many years. One of my most spe¬ 
cific statements on the subject was made 
in the Congressional Record back in 
February 1946. I quote here my remarks 
that were printed then under the head¬ 
ing of “Aged entitled to pension—not a 
dole": 

Mr. speaker, during thopo flush days when 
the present administration is willing and 
anxious to loan billions of dollars to most 
any nation In the world, we are continuing 
to ignuro the older people of our own coun¬ 
try who are existing on u.s little as $14 and 
$20 a month pension. 

Many people who are entitled to old-ago 
assistance will not even apply tor it tor two 
major reasons: First, our State and Federal 
Government so grudgingly hand out a mere 
pittance In many instances that often It is 
obvious that pensions are in fact a dole and 
nothing more: and. secondly, in some States, 
including Minnesota, the State has laws 
called Ijomohtead liens which require per¬ 
sons applying for old-age assistance to exe¬ 
cute a lien upon their property and give It to 
the State and Federal Government, with the 
view to wholly or partially diverting that 
property Into the hands of the State and 
Federal Governments at ii time of their 
death in payment for the pension. 

A further reason is the hostile atti¬ 
tude of some of the employees of the 
program toward old people. 

Five years ago, when our old folks 
were finding their assistance checks in¬ 
sufficient to meet the tide of rising prices, 
I introduced a bill for their benefit. This 
bill piovided a 20-percent increase for 
the duration of the war in the amount 
of Federal contributions to the States for 
old-age assistance and in the amount of 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act. 
The provisions of this bill have since 
been revised and included to a limited 
extent in later legislation. 

During the present Congress, I have 
always given wholehearted support to all 
legislation that would improve condi¬ 
tions for our aged citizens. On two oc¬ 
casions I have signed petitions to take 
the Townsend legislation from the Ways 
and Means CommittLC and bring the 
measure to the floor of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. I have not only signed 
these petitions myself, but I have urged 
my colleagues in the Congress to do the 
same. 

Although I realized that the social- 
security patch-up bill is inadequate to 
meet the needs of our people today, I sup¬ 
ported the measure, for it is a step in the 
right direction. This bill will hike bene¬ 
fits to some on an average of llVi per¬ 
cent. For example, the bill would raise 
old-age-insurance benefits from the 
present average of $26 to $45 a month. 
The maximum family benefit would be 
$150 rather than the present $85. Bene¬ 
fit payments will increase from the pres¬ 
ent $800,000,000 annually to $2,100,000.- 
000—these go to workers now retired and 
to survivors of those who die. 

However, more than 100,000.000 people 
will still be left unprotected by the im¬ 
proved social-security set-up. Even the 
increased benefits are inadequate at to¬ 
day’s prices, and taxes to support the 
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program will continue to hit hardest 
those who can least^afford to pay. The 
bill fails to increase old-age-assistance 
benefits at all. 

In addition to my activities in Wash¬ 
ington in behalf of our aged people. I 
have on many occasions contacted my 
friends in the State legislature at St. 
Paul, urging passage of State legislation 
that would aid our old folks. This 1 did 
as an interested citizen of the State of 
Minnesota. 

I hope that I have made it clear In 
this report that I fully realize that the 
Nation has the duty to lighten the bur¬ 
den of old age; that it is the human as 
well as the patriotic thing to do. I have 
not forgotten the debt owed these men 
and women whom we once cherished as 
healthy, productive, enterprising, valu¬ 
able citizens. We must provide a just 
and fair expression of concern In a tan¬ 
gible way for our old folks. The right 
way is increased money payments to 
those receiving old-age assistance. 

It is a .shame that this Congress, con¬ 
trolled as it is by a large majority of 
Democrats, has not provided the neces¬ 
sary Federal program and appropriations 
so the needy and deserving old folks 
can receive a lai'ger monthly payment. 
Prices and costs have risen and they need 
more now to pay for groceries, fuel, and 
other necessary things. The blame for 
the failure of favorable legislation for 
our pioneers, of course, rests squarely on 
th.' Democrats and their supporters and 
followers. 

As for myself. I pledge to these good 
citizens my continued fight and full ef¬ 
forts in this and succeeding Congresses, 
If I am reelected, to secui’e larger old- 
age-assistance payments which they 
deserve. 


Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 15 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a poem entitled *‘Our Flag/* 
written by Albert Ralph Korn. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our Pi AO 

Il'iiFc to the waiting breeze our flag, 
Unfurl It far and wide; 

Let all who view that noble sight 
Lift up their heads with pride. 

We who abide beneath Its fold 

And worship our own Ood 

Pear not the tyrant’s burning lash, 

Iree on our sucred sod. 

We arc the favored of the earth, 

The masters of our fate. 

TaJwt* paiii’e from life’s unceasing round 
Our l];ig to venerate. 

—Albert Ralph Korn, 


Attempt by John Libed To Reenlist in 
the Army 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
United Press carried on September 12 a 
very Interesting article by Mr. James 
Cunningham dealing with the problems 
of a young man, son of a United States 
Navy veteran, and himself a veteran of 
World War II, who is trying to reenlist 
in the United States Army to fight in 
Korea, but who is having his troubles in 
reaching a recruiting station. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, September 12—You think 
you’ve got trouble with your draft board? 

What about John Libed, with internation- 
nlity Involved? The United States Army 
reached all the way to Turkey to draft him 
In Woild War II. He served 2 years and got 
an honorable discharge. 

Now. he Ui free. 25. and has been 8 years 
trying to Join up again. 

But after voyaging half way around the 
world -from Istanbul to Manila—to try, he 
stUl can’t seem to get within a thousand 
miles of a United States recruiting station. 

His problem is citlBenshlp. Should he 
salute the Stars and Stripes, the Philippine 
or the Turkish flag? Until someone decides 
or lets him visit his father in this country, 
John can’t answer reveille. 

Tile father, a retired United Stales Navy 
veteran, lives In Puerto Rico. So the gov¬ 
ernment of that United States Territory has 
taken a hand. Resident Commissioner 
Antonio Fern6s-Ieebn. Puerto Rico’s repre¬ 
sentative. says, "It's the darndest snarl of 
internationality I ever saw. But I’m going 
to see if the State Department can’t 
straighten it out.” 

According to aflidavlts from the boy and 
his lather, John was born in Istanbul, His 
mother was Greek. Hi.s father, Eduardo, was 
a Filipino on duty with the United States 
Navy. 

They were married in Turkey but Eduardo 
left with the fleet after John’s birth. He 
became a United States citizen, retired from 
the Navy In 1945 and settled in San Juan. 

That was the year the draft caught up 
with his son John’s troubles started. One 
day in April 1946, the United States consul 
in Istanbul ordered him to a United States 
Induction center in Heliopolis, Egypt. 

He joined up there on April 17. After serv¬ 
ice in the United States Army's Middle East 
Command, he was transferred to Germany. 
At Bremerhaven he tried to straighten out 
his citizenship. 

The Army was puzzled. And section 701 
of the United States Nationality Act. they 
said, bars naturalization of foreign-born 
soldiers who were inducted on foreign soil. 

So they sent John back to Turkey and dls- 
cliarged him on April 18, 1947. He tried to 
reenlist. No luck. The Army wasn't recruit¬ 
ing in Europe. 

Finally, on January 20, 1949, according to 
John, the State Department advised him by 


memorandum to go to Manila. He couldn’t 
come to the States. He had QI benefits com¬ 
ing. Rules prohibit entry of persons who 
may become public charges. 

But in the Philippines, the Department 
advised, he could enlist in the Philippine 
Scouts—a United States Army component, 
dating from preindependence days. Prom 
there he might transfer to the stateside 
United States Army. 

John invested his savings in a ticket. By 
March he was in Manila. But by then the 
United States had disbanded the Scouts. 

The frustrated would-be GI was perplexed 
and broke. Red Cross Far East Field Direc¬ 
tors Harold A. Kirk and Jerry Gutman ar¬ 
ranged United States veterans' benefits to 
keep him in food and clothes. 

But they told Puerto Rican government 
authorities in an open letter that the United 
States consulate In Manila cannot seem to 
get him to the States. Meanwhile, his VA 
entitlement was running out, and his dream 
of a United States uniform was turning into 
a globe-girdling nightmare, they said. 

Resident Commissioner Pern6s-16ebn has 
obtained an affidavit from the youth’s father. 
Eduardo promises not to let John become an 
experse to the United States Government. 

With this he holies to persuade the State 
Department to tell its Manila consul to grant 
I4bed a visn. The Red Cross representatives 
believed that, once here, he might be de¬ 
clared a United States citizen after all. 


Community Builds Own Clinic and Gets 
Young Doctor by Cooperative Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. HAOEN. Mr. Speaker, an exam¬ 
ple of community cooperation on the 
part of the business people, citizens, and 
farmers nearby, is well shown by the 
efforts and success of the community of 
Oklee, Minn., in building and providing 
for a community clinic and getting a new 
doctor for their community. 

The story is well told In the special 
article written for the Minneapolis Sun¬ 
day Tribune and published on April 2. 
1960. 

It follows; 

Five Years Without Doctor, Oklee Buildb 
Own Clinic 

Oklee, Minn. —Residents of this commu¬ 
nity of 500-plUB population no longer have to 
drive 25 miles to get their pills prescribed— 
or have their appendixes removed or tonsils 
X-rayed. 

For the first time in more than 6 years 
they can get complete medical care from the 
town’s own doctor rather than drive to Thief 
River Palls, Crookston, or Posston. 

This town had been without adequate 
medical services since Dr. W. B. Torgerson, 
the community’s only doctor, became an in¬ 
valid about 6 years ago, according to O. M. 
Bundrud. publisher of the Oklee Herald. 

CAMPAIGN STARTED 

About 2 years ago a campaign was started 
to persuade a doctor to come to the town. 
But to interest doctors It was found that 
modern lacUitles had to be provided. 
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No longer were doctors willing to operate 
on kitchen tables as a regular thing or diag¬ 
nose cases without X-ray equipment. 

A nonprofit group, called the Oklee Com¬ 
munity Hospital Association, was formed and 
plans were drawn for a modern, well- 
equipped medical clinic. Actual construc¬ 
tion c>f the $34,000 building was started last 
Au[:^ust. 

In December, Dr. P. L. Behllng moved here 
from Moorhead, Minn. He’ll rent space in 
the clinic. Associated with him is Minnie 
Sloneouse, registered nUi\se who took train¬ 
ing at Minneapolis General Hospital. 

Spr4ce has been provided for a dentist’s 
ofiice and the n.s.soclatlon Is now seeking a 
resident dentist for the town. Also, there is 
a healed ambulance garage and It Is hoped 
that an ambulance to go in it can be acquired 
soon. 

ORGANIZATIONS HELP 

Some of the equipment In the building, 
besides the X-ray machine, are an electro- 
mrdiogrnpli unit for graphical heart read- 
Inpi-', basal melabolor for measuring oxygen 
consumption and a diathermy machine. 

The local camp, Woodnuii of the World, 
paid lor luriiishing the waiting room; the* 
AmorlcMn Legion Auxiliary contributed; the 
Gklee Study Club furnished drapes. Other 
orgaiiizaticiis contributed money and serv¬ 
ices. 

Suiidrud is president of the hospital a.ssocl- 
fdion Other offleers arc W. B. Seegcr, vice 
ITcsldent: Joe Dulault, secretary; A. D. Col¬ 
lette, treasurer, and Ole Sovde and K. R. 
Hnland&on, directors. 


Cargo for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to shipments to Russia that 
aided Russian communism in its march 
on Manchuria, China, Korea, and the 
I'est of the world, the stockpiling for 
such operations of communism was mer¬ 
rily going on in December 1947, when the 
President called a special session of Con¬ 
gress to stop communism, and I am in¬ 
cluding my remarks of December 10, 
1947: 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Congiess is in special session, called by the 
President for the avowed purpose of keep¬ 
ing down communism In Europe and keep¬ 
ing down prices, the Secretary of Commerce 
is continuing to permit commodities of every 
kind and description to go through to Russia, 
making our own supply scarcer and the 
prices higher. On November 18, 1947, while 
the House was in special session at the call 
of the President demanding hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars to stop communism, the Rus¬ 
sian-named ship U. S. S. R. steamship Mik¬ 
hail Kutuzov, owned by the Government of 
the United States, being the former United 
States flag ship named Graham Taylor, loft 
the Atlantic coast for Russia with electrical 
machinery and apparatus, car wheels, con¬ 
struction machinery, metallic working ma¬ 
chinery, and other Items, as follows: 


Russian steamship ^'Mikhail Kutuzov** 
(Cleared from New York Nov. 18, 1947, for 
Odessa) 

Principal Items of cargo and value: 


Sisal rope_ $43,439 

Other nonmetallic minerals— 19,952 

Railway car wheels_- 59,000 

Electrical machinery and ap¬ 
paratus _ C34,030 

Engines, turbines, and parts— 56. 604 

Construction and conveying 

machinery _ 82, 534 

Mining, well, and pumping 

machinery _ 267,162 

Metalworking machinery_ 694,361 

Other liidURtrlal machinery-- 656, 971 

Agricultural machinery and 

implements _ 307,555 

Automoblleb, parts, other ve¬ 
hicles and parts_- 23D, 650 

Chemical specialties-- 6,942 

Scientific and pro! css ion al In- 
.struments, apparatus, and 

supplies_ 249,280 

Commodities exported for re¬ 
lict or charity_ 1,954 

Miscellaneous commodities_ 12,123 

Lend-lease: Mining, well, and 

pumping machinery_ 11, 475 

UNRRA: Miscellaneous com- 

modltlc.s _ 26,520 


Total. 3,269,452 


And further on December 4, 1947, the Rus- 
slan-iiumed ship U. S. S. R. steamship Novo- 
rosstsk owned by the Oovernment of the 
United Stales and formerly the United States 
flag ship Edwaid Eggleston left Longview, 
Wash., on the Pacific coH.st for Russia, with 
cargo as follows: 


Cargo laden on the U. S. S. R. steamship 
**Novowssisk’* {former *‘Edward Eggles^ 
ton'*) at Longmrw, Wash. 



Wi'igbt 

\’alue 

17 of span' parts for oan-tnakinfr 



maclniu' . _ . 


$151,000 

2rH; Povs ol span' pail.s for Uh-scI 

rti'j[iMcs . __ 

32.iiir» 

110,S)5 

pM'fvsol sIkm'I sit'd piline. 

.1, (rf.it, ri.M» 

153, 201 

1,(182 i)j('c»‘s ol Ilf rods, lUniliiK'klrs, 
niid Hills.. .. _ 


11.3, 71 > 

3(» pU'Ct*! of brad <-o:i«' cnislM'i and 
.spines 1(0 Cl iJ.sliels loi k. - . 

270, 7(11 

81,MS 

12 nates of j.iv eni .hen and span's... 

wj, r>7o 

10, 105 

f> hoses of eiMoe sleaiii loeoiiloli\e, In 
hoiid fioin (’aind.i_... 

2 to, 2 ii 0 

40. (lOI) 

2ho\('sol (dain.slH'il hiieki'ts, in liond 
fioin _ __... 

8, 4IH) 

3, OCO 

4U ease' of ('(tnifilele dimip Irueks 

2. no.', itsr. 

22S,178 

1ft easch of deetiieal lestinr iMpup- 
inent.. .. 

3,1)00 

8. 740 

IS piee(>s of flolation iiiaehine and 

di'clneniolois and .sjian's_ 

r.r.,7Ui 

15, 000 

21u)Xesoffllfei pii's'-vsand span's ... 

J,3(il 

015 

11 boxes ol speelioi'i>iphe«iijipmenf... 

2, oiir* 

5, 735 

1(1 boxes ol sled dietlreptiiniis_ J 

71.050 

10. 200 

211 .span* paths loi JVlanoii model K40 
inaehliie _ 

r»o, 871 

30, 882 

If) pieces ol roniplele slotie enisbei..- 

HS, ;{25 

.5.3, 111 

J box ol Impellers loi Inrbinepninp_ 

i'fiO 

1,402 

02 pleres of deed le sbovds and sjiares. 

110,001 

,33.111 

2(1 boxes of .steel vet Heal pumps and 

121,310 

32, 239 

2 boxes of dr(>i»-\\dl liJlbliie pump 


ami spates_____ 

1,050 

1,00.8 

33 piece's (tl Symons slaiulaid coup 

crusliets. .. 

1R4,105 

81, 280 

lOp.aekani'sof model lS(»po\vei shovel 
and parts. 

37,300 

18,094 

17 bove.sof Slntry pumps mid spares... 

30.572 

13, 504 

fi.'t ])jeces of ore-ciusbe? parts 

97,784 

41,.5;tO 

oil pieei's ol dis'p-uell lurbitio immp 
and paits.... 

27,315 

0,803 

21 boxes ol eiiplie' parts. .. 

.3,510 

2.3,819 

21 drums of steel gi indiiU! balls. 

30.000 

1,741 

«n hoxe.s of drill rods... 

100,580 

30,07ft 

IS cases of deeirleal equipment. 

3,478 

10.129 

2 eases ol motor generator set and 
p.irls...-.- 

2.180 

2.320 

Scase.s of pumps, motor and jmt t.-:- 

30,000 

43. 532 


Cargo laden on the U. S. S. R. steamship 
*'Novorossisk’* {former *'Edward Eggles¬ 
ton") at Longview, Wash. —Continued 



W'eight 

Valiio 

2 bnxe.s of spare parts for sbovi’l ..... 

Pinnuls 

400 

$171 

18 pieces (»f eia\\ lei chain sbovi'ls. 

107, i:r. 

57,0S3 

27r» bdxes (if eunlinmins dull rods.. .. 

250. 222 

80.15J 

8 boxi"- ol elect 1 lemotoi sand hw itches. 

.3,210 

I,0S1 

J30 piecesofTiianganesi' si(‘df»*ed and 
sliell liiieis____ 

110, 403 

17, 350 

8 eases ol inolnr and dnve assembly 
for Wenieo l.ohead eoiidil loner 
s|*:ue pail.s and (2) deep welded 
sled tanks _ _ 

11,000 

2, 78ft 

80 packai'i's of I'oie drill rods.. 

82, 030 

24, 435 

101 paekafi's ol march ball mill and 
.sp.ire pel ts . 

20S, 003 

00, ('..'■,.5 

0? l^MXe- 1)1 di ill rods. 

81,0,55 

1 25.2,Vt 

Closes 1)1 j)iiijip;,. 

10,(HI0 

14, 000 


Mr. Speaker, this is nil In the face of 
nearly $300,000,000 worth of exports to U. S. 
S. R. during the period from June 1916 
through September 1947, and further in ad¬ 
dition to $563,000,000 exports in 1946, of 
which only $26,000,000 were commercial, the 
rest being glll.*^. of nearly $400,000,000 in 
1946 of which $64,000,000 were commercial 
and the rest being gilts; and of nearly $114,- 
000,000 from January 1947 through Septem¬ 
ber 1947, of which $66,000,000 were commer¬ 
cial and the rest being gifts, Mr. Speaker, 
flaunting to the ])Ublic such exports to Rus¬ 
sia making our supply short and the prices 
higii, and the President demanding special 
aid to stop communism, it is inconsistent 
with the call of the special session by the 
President to have his appointees go merrily 
on sending goods to Russia even in the ships 
owned and paid for by the taxpayers ol the 
United States and ships Russia does not 
return. 


Beer for Combat Troops 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHtisrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and article that I 
have received from Mrs. A. Politano, 2 
ShawTOit Place, Chelsea, Mass.: 
Congressman Thomas J. Lane. 

Dfjvr Sir: I’m writing in regard to tlie 
clipping you find in this envelope. 1 want 
you to think, after you rend the piece, as 
a mother of a GI now serving in Korea. My 
son wrote me when he was leaving Japan 
that all the boys had a can of beer in their 
hand, why? 1 know why, because they wore 
leaving for Korea and Ihe band was playing 
Over There. The men all cried, yet that cun 
of beer kept them up. No mother wants her 
son to be a drunk, but I'm sure one small 
can of beer means a lot to a tired fighting, 
weary GI. As a mother, not only for my son. 
but all sons, please don't stop that Utile 
can of beer. The Catholic chaplain had the 
right idea. It takes men like him to really 
know’ how the boys feel, as he is the man 
that really never loaves his duty to God 
of standing by every OI, and believe me, as a 
mother it isn’t the easiest thing in this 
troubled world to take as my son, my onlv 
son and my livelihood is in Korea, and God 
only knows one little can of beer won’t hurt 
him but will keep up his morale. Why 
should others with pockets that Jingle get it. 
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How about the poor boy who doesn’t have 
pockets that JliiRle? This is America the 
beautiful. America the free, let's help our 
boys. I’m sure a few cases of beer can be 
placed somewhere on some ships. Remem¬ 
ber the fishermen who went fishing and 
Iheir nets were with so few. The good Lord 
saw to It that the fish nets were blessed 
with many a fish for all the poor. Let a little 
space carry a small can of beer to my son, 
all sons of mothers, whose hearts ache with 
the troubled world, knowing somewhere in 
Korea a son Is fighting for all our freedom, 
for our beautiful America. 

Mrs. POLITANO. 

GI’s Blast Halting of Prkk Bffr — Sat Public 

AT Home Pails to Realize Its Purpose 
(By Stan Swlnton) 

Somewhere in Korea, September 12.—A 
howl of protest from the American front 
lines today greeted the Army’s ban of free 
beer for combat troops. 

MAJOR FAVORS BAN 

Combat men have been receiving a ration 
of one small tin of beer daily. The Army 
said it acted because of adverse public opin¬ 
ion In the United States. 

Henceforth beer will be available only to 
soldiers with change Jingling in their pockets 
or with comrades free to make shopping 
trips behind the lines. 

An unotllclal survey uncovered only one 
person in favor of the decision. Maj. J. R. 
Woodbridge of Lynchburg, Va., defended the 
order this way: 

”1 love beer as much as anyone. But that 
space in ships can be used for ammunition 
and essential war materiel,” 

Said Catholic Chaplain W. A. Zlogar of 
Harrisburg, Penn.: 

“Everyone looked forward to that one can 
of beer. It was the great relaxation of the 
day up front. People at home must have 
misunderstood the situation if they asked 
that the ration be halted.” 


Congress Again Shows Greatest Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, yesterday the House by a vote of 324 
to 9, sent H. R. 9490, the Subversives 
Control Act of 1950, to conference. Ob- 
vioasly some of the 20 who voted against 
this measure 2 weeks ago, including one 
Member from my State, Wisconsin, have 
seen the error of their ways. I submit 
herewith a pertinent editorial by G. H. 
Koenig which appeared in the Septem¬ 
ber 12 issue of tli*^ Waukesha Freeman: 
Congress Again Shows Greatest Foresight 

The administration'a milk-toast bill to 
control subversives in this country was re¬ 
cently defeated by an overwhelming vote in 
the House of Representatives and In its place 
the House adopted the Wood bill which is 
an improved version of the former Mundt- 
Nixon measure. Only 20 House votes were 
registered against it. The single Wisconsin 
Congressman who opposed the harsher Com¬ 
munist-control measure was Representative 
Biemiller, of Milwaukee. On the heels of 
that action la the Senate's almost certain 
approval of one of the toughest control bills 
ever to sec the light of day. Supporters of 
tho McCarrnn antiGUbverslve men^-uie claim 
there will be no more than a dozen votes 


against it. Sentiment In both Houses of 
Congress is so In favor of clamping down on 
Communist activity in this country that 
strength is being mustered to pass the final 
draft over the President's veto, if that be¬ 
comes necessary. President Truman has al¬ 
ready served notice he will not sign the bill. 

As in so many other instances having to 
do with the security of the Nation, Congress 
is ahead of tho administration in security 
legislation. There is no reason for dealing 
softly with Communist forces in the United 
States while we battle them abroad with 
arms and ammunition and billions of our 
national wealth. That is the feeling of Con¬ 
gress which presently is so concerned with 
setting up the proper safegtiards against 
subversive home-front activities. Congress 
on previous occasions has been months 
ahead of the President and his advisers on 
questions of national defense. We need only 
to go back to the consideration of the 70 
Army air groups recommended by Congre.ss 
to find that the White House allowed only 
48. Congress had recommended Armed 
Forces personnel of 2.600,882. while the ad¬ 
ministration alowed only 1,507.000. Organ¬ 
ized reserves would have been 1,977,000, had 
Coiigres.s been given Its way. but the White 
Hou.se allowed only 622.000. Congress had 
recommended a super aircraft carrier, but tho 
admini.stratlon scrapped It entirely. Con¬ 
gress wished to enlarge stockpiling, but this 
was cut from 60 percent to 38 percent by the 
administration. Only 1 dollar In 7 since the 
war has been spent on arms of any kind. 
Only 1 dollar In 16 has gone for equipment 
other than aircraft. 

These and other statistics become a part 
of the war in Korea, and the poor showing 
we are presently making in that theater, 
because of shortages In military supplies 
that are all too apparent. Since the out¬ 
break of hostilities against Communist in¬ 
vaders the administration has failed to hon¬ 
estly face Its lack of foresight in national 
defense and foreign policy. It has attempted 
in various ways to fix the blame upon the 
American people by Inferring that the people 
dictated the extent to which the Nation 
could go In preparing to resist Communist 
aggression. But the record In this respect 
Is very clear. It Is found day after day in 
tho Congressional Rfcord, where recom¬ 
mendations of a far-sighted Congress con- 
trn.st vividly with objections from tho 
Nation's Department of Defense. Criticism 
for the adnilnlatrntlon’s short-sighted policy 
is being heaped upon the .shoulders of Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Johnson, and various re¬ 
sponsible groups and Individuals have asked 
lor his resignation. Events of the past few 
month.s have shown that Johnson had no 
adequate conception of the policy needed to 
match the foreign policy of this country. 
Hia Department failed to provide the kind 
of military strength Korea shows we need. 
Johnson’s repeated assertions that his econ¬ 
omies and budget cuttings resulted in a 
stronger defense are revealed as tragically 
false. But all the blame for our shortcom¬ 
ings cannot be put on Louis Johnson’s door¬ 
step. The blame here extends beyond him to 
his Commander In Chief and to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, 

By its vote in both the lower and the 
upper Houses, Congress Is again revealed as 
the agency of our National Government that 
wants to be sure about our security. It 
wants laws with teeth in them to deal with 
the Communist element in this country 
which Is committed to the overthrow of 
representative government, while Commu¬ 
nists in other parts of the world do other 
diabolical tasks assigned to them. But 
rather than receiving help and assistance 
in this Job, Congress is again getting nothing 
but obstruction from the White House and 
from those Congres.smen, like Mr. Biemiller, 
who makes up" the liberal element in the 
United BLates. 


RECORD 

WhatWeFifhtfor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record the 
attached editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times, under date of August 
20, entitled “What We Fight for.“ 

What We Fight For 

These are desperate days In Korea, days 
that try men’s souls as well as rock their 
bodies. Americans at home should stop to 
think what they are asking their young sons 
and brothers to do, and why they are asking 
It. The more important question is the 
“Why." because men will fight and die gladly 
.In a great cause If only they understand what 
they are fighting for. The reports from the 
front of the bitterness and bewilderment of 
our troops are too insistent and too obviously 
correct to be ignored. The young infantry¬ 
man who said to a New York Times corre¬ 
spondent the other day: “Damned if I see 
why I’m fighting to save this hell hole,” was 
giving expression to a tragic Ignorance, but 
one for which his superiors and not he should 
bo blamed. 

Anyone who went through the World Wars 
knows the pltful Inadequacy of the political 
indoctrination given to American troops. In 
the last war, for instance, it wns shocking 
to find GI’s slogging their way up the moun¬ 
tains of Italy month after month without 
any idea ot what fascism or nazism really 
meant and what ideals they were defending. 
It Is too easy to put these youngsters on the 
front lines where the age-old alternative of 
“kill or be killed,” plus their native guts and 
pride, will lead them to fight hard and even 
heroically. It stands to reason that a soldier 
who thinks he Is fighting for a “hell hole,” or 
does not know what he is fighting for, is at 
u disadvantage, and is, incidentally, being 
criminally neglected. 

The basic facts that every American sol¬ 
dier—and for that matter every civilian— 
must understand are relatively simple. The 
soldier in the Korean hills and the folks 
back home who pay higher taxes and accept 
controls are, to begin with, fighting lor sur¬ 
vival. Korea is only a single battle in a long 
war whose sphere of action is tho greater 
part of the world. This Is an acute phase 
of a struggle In which our liberty and our 
whole way of life are at stake. One filthy, 
bloary-eycd bny firing a bazooka at a Rus- 
slan-buHt North Korean tank Is defending 
the freedom of his country and everything 
that Americans hold dear as surely ns if he 
were defending the shores of California or 
Virginia against Communist hordes. His 
enemy Is only Incidentally the fanatical mis¬ 
guided Korean who comes at him to kill. 
It Is communism, totalitarianism, slavery, 
tho police state, that Is the true enemy. 

He must, then, know what communism 
means and how It works In practice. He 
mu'-it be made to realize that there is no 
ground for compromise between Soviet com¬ 
munism and western democracy; they can 
both live at peace in the world only if the 
Communists stay on their side of the iron 
curtain. But communism is an aggressive, 
expanding force carrying a pseudo-religious 
message. It believes that tho so-called bour- 
geols-capltallst-lmperlallst world seeks the 
destruction by war of communism but that 
in the inevitable final conflict, tho Commu¬ 
nists must win. It iLses methods that have 
no regard for normal principles or scruples; 
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the end Justifies the means, and it is a wicked 
end. It is powerful in its appeal, especially 
to the backward Aslan masses, but it Is also 
powerful In its military streiiKth. 

This is the enemy that the young infantry¬ 
man is fighting in his Korean “hellhole,** and 
It is tragic that no one has made him real¬ 
ize the truth. It would he more tragic if 
we go on allowing our troops to be Inducted 
and trained and sent to battle fronts In 
continuing ignorance of the real issues at 
stake. There Is a poweriul instinct in mili¬ 
tary leaders to think of war in purely mili¬ 
tary terms, and to forget that war is an in¬ 
strument of politics. If that w'hs true in the 
Napoleonic do''\s of Claiisewitz, how much 
more true is it today when the world could 
almost be expies.^.ed in Ideological terms. 

The simple fact today is that there is a 
price to be paid—a very great price. The 
soldier pays It In blood, others in other 
ways, but there is no escaping it. If every¬ 
body concerned knows what ho is fighting 
^or, the price will be paid gladly and bravely. 


Malik’s Departure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACIIUaETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from the 
Salem Evening News, Salem, Mass., Mon¬ 
day, August 28, 1950: 

Good-By, Mr. Malik 
(By Col. Roland W. Estey) 

Now that August Is coming to a close, 
along with It comes the exit of Malik ns 
president of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Many people probably will 
give a sigh of relief for Mr. Malik will no 
longer be able to hold the floor and denounce 
the United States and the other progressive 
nations of our earth. 

Malik's exit should bring with It an end 
of the verbal bombastic barrage based upon 
lies created in the minds of this man and 
his communistic associate.*; of the Kremlin. 
To ^^lhat extent he has been able to damage 
tlie peuee programs and desire.s of many na¬ 
tions. and the world as a whole, will be 
known when history is written years hence. 

'^riie people of the United Slates have ex¬ 
perienced many torrid political ranipalgns 
during which accusations have been tossed 
by Candidale alter candidate. Some enm- 
puign speeches have left voters in bewilder¬ 
ment but never in this Nation’s history have 
GUI people been forced to li.sten to words 
packed .solid with lies and statements so 
obviously filled with Incorrect information. 

Malik has presented to us the retil Soviet 
communist Ic manner of working and thlnk- 
Ine, lie has opened the doors of the Kremlin 
and given us the first opportunity to learn 
of the real workings of Ihl.M group. Stalin 
has forbidden us to look behind the Iron 
curtain until recently. We now have had the 
(.urtaiii pulled aside and we ran readily as¬ 
certain to wh.at extent communism will pro¬ 
ceed to gain and further its objectives. 

I believe that, with Malik’s departure from 
the presidency, he will travel an even greater 
distance--he will return to Moscow. Such a 
trip back would be a definite indication that 
his propaganda endeavors have not attained 
the tUvieess originally anticipated. This 
would designate that the Soviet Union h.as 
tuUeii another dcieat in their operation of 


the cold war. If he remains and no replace¬ 
ment from Moscow Is delegated then we may 
assume that the Soviet’s plans were success¬ 
ful. This would be a move of great Im¬ 
portance and would designate the trend of 
future Soviet actions. 

I : m of the belief as previously stated, 
that Mr. Malik will return to the conflncB of 
the Soviet Union. How soon this will occur 
Is problematic but It wdll occur. I doubt 
that we shall hear much of Malik hereafter* 
He will Join Molotov. Vlahlnsky, Gromyko, 
and the others who have tried their particu¬ 
lar specialty and have been found wanting 
in n successful operation. 

Who shall replace the most qualified per¬ 
son fur the world's organization of the Liars 
Club Ls a matter of conjecture. Whoever 
ma y arrive to pick up the threads of del eat 
W'lll posRe.ss a new set of Instructions fresh 
oT the tables and desks of the Kremlin. 
He will be selected for his particular abilities 
along certain lines. It will be well to study 
the replacement and learn of hl.s character- 
Lstics and training—this will designate the 
new moves of the Soviet Union as directed 
by Josef Stalin. 

Malik has denounced the presence of the 
United States Seventh Fleet off Formosa. 
Naturally, this new attack emanates from 
Moscow. In the.se statcmeiils, as regards 
our Navy in the Pacific, may possibly bo the 
key to Juture plans of the Kremlin. It in¬ 
dicates one of two things: these are: first, 
a frank admission that Malik’s use of propa¬ 
ganda has 1 ailed to achieve the desired efiec- 
tiveness; or secondly. It may point to the 
next aggre.MSive move In the Soviet’s plans 
for world domination. 

Any invasion ol Formosa seems rather re¬ 
mote at this time for the success of such 
an operation would have been at Its highest 
peak during the early days of the Korean 
conflict. Sufflrient time has elapsed for us 
to have strengthened our position In the 
Pacific with armament and manpower. This 
makes sense unless, of course, the United 
States has changed 11s policy as regards the 
protection of Formosa and the forces of 
Chiaiig Kai-shek. II we have changed (and 
I have no Inlormatlon on the subject) word 
of it may have leaked out. Inlormatlon of 
this nature has a habit of slipping through 
lingers unintentionally. 

At thi.s writing, I am more apt to give con¬ 
sideration to the posslbllltie.s ol Hong Kong 
or Burma in the Asiatic area and the pos’ 
slbllitles of Iran, Berlin, or Greece In the 
European area. Any move on Iran would 
utilize the Soviet Red Army and this, In my 
bellel. Is the ne type of aggression the 
Kremlin desires to avoid as It would Incur 
the first definite activity of the Red Army. 
This has been deliberately avoided for an 
obvmu.s reason—Stalin wants no war In 
which the Russian pet'ple are Involved. 

So good-by, Mr. Malik, and happy hunt¬ 
ing In the coollbh ureas of the northern 
U. S. S. R. You have oi>eiied our eyes to 
a now tyjie ot man a.s well as to the basic 
plans of your bosses. You didn’t leulizc it 
but you pushed aside the Iron curtain. 


Stockpiling Communism 


EXTONSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Rus¬ 
sian communism since the end of fight¬ 
ing in Europe on May 8, 1945, in its 


march to force commanism on Man¬ 
churia. China, and Korea, as well as 
upon the rest of the world, has been 
helped by the State Department not get¬ 
ting back the nearly 100 merchant ships 
loaned to Russia, kept and still in pos¬ 
session for Its use to force communism on 
Manchuria, China, and Korea. These 
ships since May 8, 1945, hauled hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of po¬ 
tential war goods for tlie use of Russian 
communism to force its will on the rest 
of the world. 

In addition for its stockpiling there 
has been delivered untold millions of 
dollars of gallons of na.soline to Russia 
in the Far East for its forcing of com¬ 
munism on Manchuria, China, and 
Korea. 

The stockpiling of gasoline and fuel oil 
shows deliveries *n 1945 of 5,000,000 bar¬ 
rels and in the first 6 months of 1946 
730,000 thousand barrels most of which 
went in May and June while the gaso¬ 
line shortage was on in the United States. 
And the Russian Communists used our 
Government-owned tankers and Hying 
the Red flag to build up its supplies for 
the use of communizing Manchuria, 
China, and Korea. 

And especially in the Far East between 
May 15.1945, through September 6,1945, 
with Russia only having a nominal dec¬ 
laration of war against Japan on August 
8. 1945. there was delivered for the use 
of Russian communism in the Par East 
41.380 long tons of railroad transporta¬ 
tion equipment; 238,117 long tons of 
trucks and other vehicles; 249,202 long 
tons of metals; 57,788 long tons of chem- 
icalfi and explosives; 406.166 long tons of 
petroleum products; 68,538 long tons of 
machir.ery and equipment; 258,201 long 
tons of food; and 117,207 long tons of 
other United States supplies. 

During that period the United States 
delivered to Russian communism in Asia 
1,436,599 long tons of the instruments 
and potential instruments of war while 
the British delivered 105,100 long tons to 
Russian communism. 

And further which included during this 
period from Ma., 15, 1945, to September 
1945, the departure for tlie use of Rus¬ 
sian communism in the Far East: 744 
United States aircraft; 454 murine en¬ 
gines; 92 tanks: 89 field repair trucks; 
2.426 jeeps: 42,599 trucks; 1,115 motor¬ 
cycles; 1,119 tractors; 2,459 short tons of 
smokeless powder; 5,459 short tons of 
TNT; 316 steam locomotives; and 2 flat 
cars. 

Mr. Speaker, this was all delivered to 
Ru.vsian communism in the Par East 
when the shooting was over in Europe 
and has been in posse.ssion and u.sc of 
Russian Communists to iorce conimu- 
ni.sm on Mancliuria, all of China, and 
Korea. 

Further, is it any little wonder with 
this great ma.ss of material delivered to 
Russian communism alter the end of 
hostilities in Europe let alone what was 
left over from other activities, that any 
h(ip to Korea was le.ss than lip service? 
Especially after we had built up Rus¬ 
sian communism not only with its own 
goods but with that we delivered to Rus¬ 
sian Communists after the war. In ad¬ 
dition there was millions of dollars of 
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UNRRA food, the representatives of this 
country seeing to it that the Communists 
got one-half the food and the National¬ 
ists of China got the other half. By the 
delivery of trucks, tractors, food by the 
millions of dollars to Russian Commu¬ 
nists in Asia, the executive side of the 
United States did more to force commu¬ 
nism on Manchuria, China, and Korea 
than any other nation of the world ex¬ 
clusive of Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the stockpiling of 
Russian communism by dollars from 
May 15, 1945, down through June 1950 
that was brought about by the executive 
branch of our country. 


Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder after this 
stockpiling that Russian communism 
took over Manchuria, China, Korea, and 
marched on into South Korea so that 
now we are forced to defend ourselves 
against the very monster of communism 
so well built up by appeasement and 
stockpiling from the United States? 


Register and Vote 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


United States exports of domestic and for» 
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OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. September 14, 1950 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, com¬ 
pelling reasons for every citizen to regis¬ 
ter and vote are given in the following 
editorial from this week’s issue of Labor, 
the national weekly newspaper of the 
railroad labor organizations. 

The action on the part of all labor or¬ 
ganizations to obtain full registration is 
well illustrated by a news story from the 
American Federation of Labor wtickly 
news service. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two articles in 
the Appendix of the Congressional 
KE conn: 

CoT.n PiciUREs Show Why You Should Reg¬ 
ister AND V OTE’ -Close Votes on Pour Vital 

Measure.s Reveal Hairline Balance op 

Power in Congress 

In last week’s leading editorial Labor urged 
workers to register and vote in next Novem¬ 
ber's elections—and thus change the hair¬ 
line balance between progress and reaction 
In this Congress. The editorial pointed out 
that tt handful of votes in Senate and House 
now swings the decision lor or against the 
people on vitally important legislative meas¬ 
ure.'?. 

Now let’s look at the record and chow, by 
recent and specific examples, what a narrow 
majority of reactionaries in Congress are 
getting away with because more workers did 
not register and vote In 1948. 

The Knowiaiid amendment: Sponsored by 
a rich man’s son. Republican Senator Know- 
land. of California, and bucked by aiitlunlon 
employers’ organizations, this Social Secu¬ 
rity Act amendment squeezed through Con¬ 
gress a few days ago. It makes the unem¬ 
ployment insurance system a strikebreaking 
weapon, and may deny Jobless benefits to 
thousands of workers in their hour oi need. 

The crucial vote on the Knowland amend¬ 
ment came on August 16, on a motion to 
send the social-security bill buck to a coin- 
nil Itee to have the amendment stricken out. 
This motion lost by 188 to 185. A switch of 
only 2 votes would have killed the vicious 
Knowland amendment. 

Food specuUitor.s: President Truman asked 
Congress to put into the war controls bill a 
provision restricting gamblers who boost the 
prices of foods and other commodities. This 
provision apparently passed the House. 

Then Congressman Martin, of Massachu¬ 
setts. GOP floor leader and former Speaker, 
got three Republican Congressmen to change 
their votes from “yes” to ’’no.” So the anti- 
food gambling provision lo.st by a vote of 198 
to 194. The switch of only three votes was 
enough to make the food gamblers richer and 
every worker's family poorer. 

Edward A. Rumely: He heads the Commit¬ 
tee for Constitutional Government, the big¬ 
gest lobby and propaganda organization, 
which is out to cut taxes on the rich, destroy 
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labor unions, and smear progressive men and 
measures. Rumely refused to tell the House 
Lobby Investigating Committee where he 
gets his big money. So the committee asked 
the House to recommend that he be found 
guilty of contempt of Congress. 

This time the House took the people's side, 
but Rumely lost by a vote of only 183 to 178, 
If Just five Congressmen had voted “no” in¬ 
stead of “yes,” Rumely and his reactionary 
lobby-propaganda outfit would have won the 
day. 

Excess-profits tax: Senator O’Maiioney, 
progressive Wyoming Democrat, said Uncle 
Sam should draft dollars us well as men for 
the war In Korea. Ho proposed a tax on 
the fabulous excess profits of big corpora¬ 
tions. 

This proposal was shelved by a Senate vote 
of 42 to 36. A switch of only four votes 
would have put through the tax on the war 
gains of corporations, and lightened the tux 
burden workers and other plain people will 
now have to carry. 

There you have It in cold turkey facts and 
figures. Pour vital measures lost or won by 
margins so clo.se that two to five votes, one 
way or the ether, meant victory or defeat for 
the workers and the masses of the people. 

You can change that situation. There’s 
no doubt about it. If you and other work¬ 
ers—and purLicularly the members of your 
lamily—register and vote in November, there 
will no longer bo a hairline balnnco In 
Cun gi css. 

IiABOH Spurs Drive to Register Voters 

Washington.—AFL unions in every State 
pushed a steady doorbell-ringing drive to 
rettister every possible voter for the Novem¬ 
ber elections as final registration deadlines 
neared. 

Rank and filers throughout the Nation 
v^ere spurred on in their efforts by ringing 
pleas from AFL and Oovcriimcnt leaders at 
huge Labor Dny rallies, the biggest oi which 
was held In Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Every AFL union has been urged to wage 
an intensive registration campaign to Oc¬ 
tober 1. The drive will get another boost 
from the sixty-ninth AFL convention open¬ 
ing in Houston, Tex., on September 18. 

The drive to elect a new liberal Congress 
which will repeal the Taft-Hartley law was 
endorsed by almost every Labor Day speaker 
across the land. 

The speakers pledged also full voluntary 
support for national defense, called for a halt 
In profiteering on the home front, and paid 
tribute to Samuel Gompers, founder and 
first president of the AFL, whose one hun¬ 
dredth birthday Is being celebrated this year 
by the AFL. 


Analysis of First-Quarter Reports, 1950— 
Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
analysis of the quarterly reports filed 
under the Federal Lobbying Act for the 
first quarter of 1950 is now available. 
Two hundred and fifty-seven organiza¬ 
tions reported spending close to $3,000,- 
000 in the 3-month period to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. In addition, 953 
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asents filed reports for that quarter, 
listini? more than $1,750,000 in salaries 
and expenses. The analysis follows: 
FioimES Reflecting Compliance With the 

Pederai, Regulation of LounviNG Act for 

THE First Quarter, 1960 

Registrations: 150 were nied during the 
quarter. 

ORGANIZATION FIT.INGS 

Number filed, 275; original filings. 20; con¬ 
tributions, $6,r)2r),;i93.74; expenditures. $2,- 
508.495.77. 

Number filed (by 257 organizations) i; con¬ 
tributions. $4,527,018.62; expenditures 
«$280,588.65. 

Total contributions, $11,152,412 86; total 
expenditures, $2,849,084 42. 

Note.—A number of the rejiorts state that 
the money received and expended was for 
all purposes. 

FILINGS BY AGENTS 

Number filed. 953; salary, $1..330,640 55; re¬ 
ceipts, $411,620 49. expenditures. $457,612..54. 

Note —A number ol the reports state that 
the money received and expended was used 
for all purpn.ses. 

FILINGS ON OLD FORM C—FOTTRTH OUARTIR 1949 ^ 

Number filed, '■'63: salary, $103,427 05; re¬ 
ceipts, $11,600.10; expeiicUturrs, $41,781.28. 


The Russian Delegate 


EXTCNSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REDIIESENTATIVES 

WediicMay, September 13, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Siteiiker, under leave 
to extend my remark,s, 1 wish to include 
the following article from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Ma.s.s., September 7, 
1950: 

Malik, American Asset 

Jacob Malik, the lliLSslan Delegate to the 
Security Council, has one great merit. He 
has beronie the be.st .‘.howpiece that the 
United States has on the Council. By his 
arbitrary decisions as president lor August 
and his savage attacks on all who did not 
accept as gospel every Russian falsehood, 
ho has alienated everyone except the rep- 
rosontatlves of the satellite states. They 
have to say “Yea, sir" to Malik, or lose their 
careers, perhaps their lives. A number of 
states were not convinced, before the Au¬ 
gust sessions opened, that the Russians were 
as difficult as they have been painted. A 
month of listening to Malik has proved to 
them all that the United States was right 
about that point, at lea.st. 

It would be a mist ake to blame Malik per¬ 
sonally lor his torrents of abuse. He is mere- 


' Because of the change in the new report¬ 
ing lorm, which was adopted this quarter, 
some organizations filed two forms—one on 
the old and one on the new form. If iden¬ 
tical, the figures were shown for one form 
only: some organizations also filed for pre¬ 
vious quarters. 

‘Reporled lor previous quarters. Of this 
amount, $4.480.1,5,5.87 was reported by the 
National A.ssociation of Manufacturers for 
the year 1949. 

“ Inelude.s amounts for previous quarters, 
but not heretofore reported. 

* Fourth-quarter filings not received until 
the first quarter 1050. 

*Of this nun\ber, five were reported lor 
previous quarter. , 


ly a phonograph, playing whatever record is 
given him. Any other Russian represent¬ 
ative would do the same, or face recall. That 
fate is not out of the question lor Malik, if 
his bosvses should decide that, in his conduct 
of tile Council presidency, he has been more 
clumsy tlian successful. 


Our Last, Best Hope for Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 15 (lcoislatU)c day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
tlie Appendix of the Record a very fine 
article entitled “Our Last. Best Hope for 
Peace.” by Hon. Bernard M. Baruch, 
which should be read by every American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
a.s follows: 

Oim liA.sT, Best ITopf. for Peace—^America’s 

1945 Mistake Has Become America's 1950 

Peril 

(When the last war ended, the United 
Stato.s was the mightle.st arsenal of military 
power in all histoiy. Instead oj hulcltng that 
power until the peace was won, we returned 
to “busines.s ns u.sunl ” The Soviets, on the 
other hand, built a war maehinc. Here’s 
what wc can do about It now.) 

(By Bernard M. Baruch) 

When the grim headliiiey of Russia’s ng- 
gre.sRion in Korea leaped up at me, my first 
renetion wa.s: “Is this it? Is a third world 
W’ur coming? Or can we still prevent it?” 

Pondering that question, my mind turned 
back to mid-Oetobe.r of 1938. I had just 
returned from Europe, and was reporting to 
Prefaident Roosevelt that England and 
France liad knuckled under at Munich i)e- 
eause they hud nothing with whicli to fight, 
li w'ar came, they would be virtually help- 
loss. One hope was lelt. The United States 
had to arm in eari’est. 

The Pre.sident .stroked the velvet lapel of 
his smoking Jacket “Why don’t you say 
that some Thursday,” he urged, “and I’ll 
back it up at my Friday press conference?” 

WF. MADE THE SAME MISTAKE IN 1938 

It W'as Wednesday then. The next day I 
was at the White House again. As I walked 
o^t, the reporters buzzed, “Any news?” I 
told them that if America were not to drift 
into the same tragic plight a.s England at 
Munich we had to get ready with a twn- 
oeenn Navy, a much bigger air force, and 
mechanized ground trocips, develop eUwer 
economic and cullurnl relations with South 
America, and levy higher taxes to pay lor 
It nil. 

At his press conference the next day the 
Pre.sident did back up my preparedness plea. 
Others protested, “Wo aren’t at war.” The 
rearming I urg.ed got sidetracked. 

Hud the United States armed in 1938, be¬ 
fore Hitler broke loose, the Second World 
War might have been prevented. Certainly 
the struggle would have been shortened. 
Today, we face a similar crisis. Again, our 
last, best hope lor preventing war is to mo¬ 
bilize now, all out. To dawdle is to risk 
losing that chance. 

In recent weeks, there has been a tend¬ 
ency to belittle what needs to be done. By 
the time this article appears, let iis hojie tho 
Korean fighting will have turned for the bet¬ 


ter. A let-up In Korea must not produce a 
let-down at borne. Vlctf^ry there will not 
lessen the need for all out preparedness. 

Tho crisis is not Korea alone The whole 
w’orld is grifiped by the same cruel choice™ 
“guns or butter,” discomfort or defeat. That 
Is the Soviet chtiUenge—can a ruthless dic¬ 
tatorship exact a greater mca.sure of Bacrlllcc 
ill preparation for war ttian can the free 
peoples in defense of poaco? 

So far, we are inlllng that challenge. 

When the last war ended, the United States 
was tho mightiest arsenal of military and 
productive power In all history. In.stead of 
holding that power together until peace w'as 
wt)n, We scuttled and ran We clamored to 
bring the boys home, cut taxes, lil(, controls. 
We dumped huge qiiuutlties of ammunition. 

Russia emerged from the war with much 
her territory laid waste, millions of her peo¬ 
ple homeless. Yet, the Soviets continued to 
put military power ahead of improving liv¬ 
ing .standarclr,. As late ns 3 days before tho 
Korean outbreak, It was contended in Wash¬ 
ington that the United States “could not uf- 
lord” a 70-grouj> air force. Yet. we w'ero 
then devoting, much less of our national In¬ 
come to delenyo than was Russia. 

THE SOVlET.S LEARNED A LESSON 

The Soviets learned the lesson of the last 
war—we did not. Hitler’s war taught the 
tc^rrifylng advantage any aggre.ssor gains by 
nahjilizinf’ in advance of war. When Ger¬ 
many invaded Poland, according to the 
United States Strategic Bombing. Survey, she 
liad only 3,000 tanks, 1,000 operative bombers. 
J,050 li.ghter planes Her lucturles were pro¬ 
ducing ubejut 700 planes monthly. Still, be¬ 
cause France and Britain hud neglected to 
mobilize, Hitler swept over almost all of 
Europe, eiiblavlng its peoples and resources, 
requiring an immensely mightier ellort to 
dislodge him. 

'loday It IB the Soviets, imitating Hitler, 
who have a Jump In inohiliz.ntlon over tho 
reiit ol the world. Recently Winston Churrh- 
111 warned that the peril to the western 
democracies was even greater than In 1940. 
when Hiller came so close. 

ft Ls not a “one-alarm fire” in Korea w’o 
must grapple with, it is the three-alarm fire 
of having to catch up with the Jump In re¬ 
armament Rubsla now holds. 

Will the Soviets leel they cannot let North 
Korea he defeated or lo.se luce before all 
their eutelllteB’? Sooner or later we must 
ex])ect an effort to reunite Germany. The 
Soviets may attempt to overrun not only 
W('st Germany, but all Europe. Or, they may 
contrive to capture Germany In the Korean 
manner, using their Polish and Czech satel¬ 
lites. 

To guard against these dangeis. western 
Europe’s defenses must be rebuilt speedily 
and our own arming stepped up so we can 
roach our allies before they can bo over¬ 
whelmed. 

Let me emphasize, I am making no pre¬ 
dictions. I do know, though, that in weigli- 
ing the ri.sks and fruits of pos.slble aggres¬ 
sion, Soviet war planners must ask them¬ 
selves one question—on how much time can 
Ru.ssia count before America can mobilize 
its enormous potential lor war? In that time 
what paralyzing blows can be struck directly 
at the United States’.* In tiiat time how 
much of the world can be overran, actiuiring 
tiio bases and the additional resources lor ub- 
sault on this country? 

TO PRESERVE rKACE, WE MUST ACT QUICKLY 

To influence the calculations of the Soviet 
general staff In favor of peace, we must nar¬ 
row tho time lag between our mobilized pre¬ 
paredness and that oi tlie Soviets. 

I do believe strongly we should make an¬ 
other effort at peaceful negotiation of tho 
cold war. That Is something I will return 
to later. To preserve any chance lor peace, 
though. We and (mr allies must achieve a lull 
iiicabiae of da^-nu'—double quick. 
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The Soviets may seek to Involve us on other 
fronts. They may try to embroil Ub—also the 
British, P'leiich, and Dutch—In a general 
ARintic war which will retard Europe's rearm- 
Inr: while leaving the Soviets free to race 
their rearmament for all-out war in the fu¬ 
ture. H(3wever great the drain on our re¬ 
sources, we must, not be distracted from 
prc.sfllng our own preparedness and the 
strengthening of Europe's defenses. 

Nor Is it America alone that must mobilize. 
America can furnish only limited aid to oth¬ 
ers and only to those nations willing to help 
themselvc.s. Until the threat of a Soviet 
blitz Is removed, wo will have to supplement 
what Europe does with greater preparedness 
on our own. 

WESTEKN EimOPE CAN DEPEND ITSELF 

Collectively, the nations of western Eu¬ 
rope do have the resources for effective de¬ 
fense—a greater population and a larger pro¬ 
duction of steel, coal, and chemicals than 
Russia’s. What is needed la to translate 
those resources into military readiness. I 
appreciate how harsh a time Europeans have 
had. But the Soviets, whose people endured 
even more, have ciioscn “guns" over “butter.” 
That challenge cannot be ignored. 

11 we lose, we lose forever. 

Ironically, America’s sorest obstacles could 
grow out of the high living standards to 
which we are accustomed, our traditional 
fear of too much goverimicnt. 

Whnt is needed for defense can be obtained 
only by cutting down less essential uses. 
Every additional dollar spent on dcfcn.se or 
on aid abroad releases a dollar of additional 
spending power, with no increase in the pro¬ 
duction of things civilians can buy. Taxes 
are never high enough or soon enough to 
blot up this excess spending power. The 
$15,000,000,000 In additional defense appro¬ 
priations so far requested is being matched 
by only $6,000,000,000 in additional taxes. 
As the defense program gains momentum 
inflationary pressures build up steadily. 

PRIORITIES MUST BE FULLT EPFECTIVE 

By invoking priorities—telling manufac¬ 
turers "you must produce more of this «iiid 
loss of that”—the Government may got what 
it wants. But the more of the available sup¬ 
ply withdrawn through priorities the more 
frantic becomes the bidding for what is left. 
By paying higher prices for defense mate¬ 
rials, manufacturers compete with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s priority system. 

The present defense program, I am told, 
will entail shifting an estimated 2,500,000 
new workers Into defense Jobs, beyond those 
called to the foxholes. With wages uncon¬ 
trolled, less CB.sentlal Industries can battle 
to keep their workers by paying higher wages 
than defense Industries. There la much talk 
of making these less-esscntlal Industries re¬ 
lease labor hy limiting the materials they 
get. But this requires a fully effective sys¬ 
tem of priorities. It cannot be effective 
through partial mobilization. 

There Is nothing new In this. The experi¬ 
ence of both world wars taught that when 
the Government enters the market with such 
enormous demands, requiring such quick 
priority, our economy must be brought under 
stable control at once. Instead of waiting 
lor Inflation to throw everything out of bal¬ 
ance, a general celling should be put over the 
entire economy, over all prices, all wages, all 
rents, all other costs. Machinery Is then set 
up to correct inequities and make orderly 
adjustments. 

WE MUST TIGHTEN OUR BELTS, AND DO IT NOW, 
IF WK RF.ALLY WANT PEACE 

This general ceiling still is imperative. It 
should be invoked at once. With It should go 
high enough taxes to eliminate profiteering 
and to pay the full defense cost; a halt to 
unnecessary public and private spending, 
putting off all less essential works; control of 
all exports and Imports; conservation of 


whatever is scarce, developing substitutes 
wherever possible; the power to ration scarce 
civilian essentials. If necessary. Above all, 
we must accept denials which winning the 
peace entails. 

I believe all the great segments of our 
economy-labor, agriculture, business—are 
prepared to accept an over-all ceiling, pro¬ 
vided all are treated equitably. How tragic 
if this opportunity is let slip, as in the bust 
war, when the failure to control inflation 
added a hundred bllllonR to the cost of the 
war and needlessly prolonged the conflict, 
swelling the casualties. 

Since the Korean war began, the cost of 
many defense items has already Increased 
almost 10 percent; some by 50 percent. At 
least a billion dollars haa already been need¬ 
lessly added to the price of dclenae and to 
the taxpayer’s burden. 

THE MAN WITH FIXED INCOME BUFFERS 

The rises which have taken place will be 
used to Justify wage Increases this winter, 
which could force prices still higher. And 
what will happen to the millions with fixed 
or low incomes and with no pressure group 
to represent them? The inflation of the last 
10 years has already cruelly slashed the real 
wages of teachers, firemen, policemen, civil 
servants, and others; as well as the real 
worth of all pensions and social-security pay- 
nrents, all insurance and savings. Colleges, 
hospitals, charitable Institutions are being 
undermined by the shrinking value of en¬ 
dowment funds and rising operating costs. 

The very fact that we face a struggle of 
such uncertain duration requires our dam¬ 
ming back the rising Infiatlonary waters 
now, lest they wash away all the savings 
of society. 

Let us consider what mobilization really 
means. To many the word stirs fears of 
dire austerity. Yet at no time during the 
last war were those at home asked to under¬ 
go real privation. Much less will now be 
required for defense. Actually, mobilization, 
If properly conducted, minimizes the denials. 

The object of mobilization is to organize 
the Nation so every farm and factory, every 
worker, every bit of material, every dollar 
can be put to fullest use. Defense needs can 
change overnight. We must be ready to meet 
every shift in demand with the least pos- 
Bible delay and the least necessary disloca¬ 
tion to civilians, with all sharing alike any 
temporary denials. 

My political philosophy Inclines me to op¬ 
pose Government controls. But I do not 
believe in withholding from our Government 
the powers needed to achieve victory. The 
gravest threats to the preservation of the 
Amerlcfin system are defeat abroad and fur¬ 
ther inflation at home. 

WHY PATTON DIDN’T GO ON TO BERLIN 

Voluntary means or stop-gap controls will 
not suffice. To prevent a third world war, 
our rearming will have to be vastly Increased, 
in a hurry. Moreover, requirements for de¬ 
fense extend far beyond direct military needs 
alone. 

The last war, for example, taught us the 
penalties of being caught without an ade¬ 
quate stockpile of rubber. By developing 
synthetic rubber, a catastrophic breakdown 
of motor transportation was averted. How¬ 
ever, the creation of synthetic rubber plants 
slowed the construction of escort vessels and 
aviation gasoline facilities. Invasion dates 
had to bo postponed, prolonging the war. 
Gen. George Patton told me that had ho 
been given enough ga.sollne In August 1944, 
he could have gone right on to Berlin. 

Through our entire economy are numerous 
deficiencies which would drag at our mili¬ 
tary power if war comes—Inadequate stock¬ 
piles of copper and zinc, freight cars, electric 
power, steel, and aluminum, the need to 
develop new sources for the chrome and 
manganese which came from Russia, the 
enormous needs of civilian defense. In New 


York City alone it has been proposed that 
$450,000,000 bo spent to build bomb shelters. 
To be prepared for atomic warfare would re¬ 
quire stockpiling immense quantities of 
medical supplies. 

To plug these and other needs, materials, 
manjiower, and other resources must be di¬ 
verted from less essential uses. Unless 
started upon now, many of these deficiencies 
will remain perilous weaknesses for years to 
come. 

ARE WE ALREADY AT WAR? 

Here, wc come to perhaps the grimmest 
fact of all. No one can really say we are not 
already at war. As Hitler showed, prepara¬ 
tions for modern war extend over many years 
before actual shooting begins. 'Were the So¬ 
viets to plunge the world into all-out war 
at any time in the next 6 years, all of us 
would look back to 1950 and say, "We really 
were at war then, but didn't know It.” 

What should be done is to take Inventory 
of our entire economy, asking what all-out 
war would require against what we now 
have? Wherever the gap is dangerously wide, 
prompt steps should be taken to narrow it. 
Universal military training should bo enacted 
at once or selective service altered to pro¬ 
duce the same pools of trained men. Since 
troops arc more quickly mobilized than fac¬ 
tories, we should hurry into production vast 
quantities of weapons, far beyond any pres¬ 
ent military need. Such stocks of munitions 
would be priceless should our forces be ex¬ 
panded abruptly, or in arming our allies, or 
in dealing with possible aggression anywhere. 
Even If these weapons are never used—as we 
would hope—the Insurance would be worth 
the cost. 

THE POSSIDILITTES OF A RUSSIAN ATTACK 

Some will cry, "Won't Russia attack If wo 
mobilize now?” That risk cannot be 
avoided. Having gained a headstart In re¬ 
arming, the Soviets may strike before we 
and our allies can get ready. This risk will 
not be lessened by our refusing to get ready 
or through a creeping mobilization. Russia’s 
rearming would race on, making it more 
difficult to overcome. 

Surely, there is less likelihood of an at¬ 
tempted Soviet blitz of Europe in the next 
yeai* or two, while our own atomic superiority 
is overwhelming, than a few years from now, 
when Russia’s atomic development will be 
much further advanced. 

Our neglects in the past leave no easy 
course. Let us do what must be done as 
quickly as possible. Having once achieved a 
balanced defense In relation to Russia, we 
could then relax somewhat, lifting control.s 
where no longer needed, always keeping pace 
vis-il-vis the Soviets and the risks of war. 

With armaments balanced, wc ran perhaps 
turn the productive energies of the world 
back Into peaceful purposes. If all the re¬ 
sources which Russia, the United States and 
other nations would expend in another war 
were to be invested peacefully, poverty could 
soon be wiped out. 

One final point: To win the race of readi¬ 
ness Is not enough. We must also under¬ 
take a pence offensive, which will make clear 
to the whole world, Including the Soviets, 
the specific terms on which we are prepared 
to come to a settlement. Working with the 
United Nations, we should spell out our pro¬ 
posals for lifting living standards everywhere, 
for defining aggression and how to end it, 
for total disarmament, for strengthening the 
United Nations. I appreciate the difficulties 
In drawing up such peace terms, the risk of 
seeming to appease the aggressor, the lack of 
faith In all agreements. But I believe it can 
be done. 

LET us DEFINE OUR PEACE TERMS NOW 

In dealing with Russia It will not do to 
freeze into an attitude of no terms but un¬ 
conditional surrender. Were the Soviets to 
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force war upon us, we would have to define 
our peace terms to the Russian people, draw¬ 
ing a line between Russia’s legitimate as¬ 
pirations and the aggressive alms of her 
leaders. Let us do that now, when It may 
still servo to prevent war. 

To accomplish all this, we must abandon 
our habits of draft as usual. I have long 
urged revitalizing the National Security 
Council Into a genuine general staff for 
peace. The whole of our peace waging 
should be reevaluated and a global .strategy 
formulated. Some agency abroad should 
coordinate the efforts of the United Nations 
cooperating In common defense. At home, 
Instead of scattering priority powers among 
several agencies, there should be one central 
all-embracing mobilizing agency. 

“The. e are the times that try men’s souls,’* 
WTC'le Thomas Paine when America was 
struggling to be born, "Tyranny, like hell, 
IS not easily conquered. Heaven knows how 
to put a price upon its goods; and It would 
be strange Indeed If so celestial an article 
as Ireedom should not be highly rated." 

Today we are being asked to place our 
own vaination on freedom, in the things we 
are ready to give up, the taxes wc will pay, 
the self-disciplines we embrace—in how 
quickly we will do all this. Let us not 
haggle, clinging to petty proiits and petty 
comforts. Should we price freedom too low, 
it wdll be taken from us. 

BARUCH'S 7-POINT PLAN TO STOP WAR 

1. Mobilize nll-out. with one central agency 
In charge, until we balance Russia’s rearm¬ 
ing, 

2. Stop Inflation now. Invoke a general 
ceiling on all prices, wages, rents and other 
cost.s. We should try to restore the economic 
balance which existed bclorc the Korean 
emergency. 

3 Raise taxes high enough to eliminate 
profiteering, pay all delense costs, and ab¬ 
sorb excess spending power. 

4 Speed the lehulldlng of western Eu- 
rojie’s defenses. To meet the threat of a 
third world war, we must help strengthen 
the free nations of Europe while staving off 
diver.‘ilonary attacks elsewhere. 

5. Create a general staff for peace. We 
mu.st lormulatc a global strategy lor peace- 
waging, with some agency abroad to coordi¬ 
nate efforts of the United Nations to create 
a common defense. 

6. Enact universal military training, or 
change selective service to produce compara¬ 
ble pools of trained men. Hurry into pro¬ 
duction all the weapons wo need - plus 
ample reserve stocks. 

7. Define our peace terms to the Russian 
people, working through the United Nations. 
If we were forced Into war, we and the other 
United Nations would have to state our 
pence alms. Let us do it now, while It may 
still servo to prevent war. 


The Port of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and en¬ 
lightening letter that I have received 
from the Honorable Nicholas Cefalo, 
Washington representative, Port of 
Baston Authority: 


Port op Boston Authority, 
Boston, September XI, 1950. 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman: Boston is 1 of only 
2 Atlantic coast ports to show an Increase 
In foreign import and export tonnage han¬ 
dled in 1949 over that in 1948, It was dis¬ 
closed in figure,s for consolidated tonnage 
for the 10 principal United States ports, from 
the United States Department of Commerce. 

Boston, with 3,432,000 long tons In 1949, 
showed a 22 percent increase over Its 1948 
figure of 2,823,000 long tons. Philadelphia 
had an increase of i6 percent, Baltimore re¬ 
mained stable, while New York lost 18 per¬ 
cent. Norfolk 21 percent, and Newport News 
28 poreent. In the Gull, New Orleans lost 
20 percent. 

The cooperation of the various agencies 
Interested In the deep-water trade of the 
port of Boston and the efforts of the author¬ 
ity arc beginning to have thoir effect. Our 
tabulations for 1980, as compiled thus far, 
indicate that we will show a further IncreasB 
this year, despite a Nation-wide decline in 
expoit trade. 

The uuthorlly urges all New England 
manufacturers und shippers to continue this 
cooperation with its promotion and sollclta- 
titjn jirogrum and again assures them of its 
readiness to assist them in routing their 
shlpinoiits through the port of Boston. 

Th(‘ Department of Commerce figures show 
that only five ol the principal United States 
ports surveyed showed tonnage Incrensc.s. In 
addition to Boston and Philadelphia these 
were Houston and Pt)rt Arthur on the Gulf 
and Los Angeles on the west coast. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Nicholas Cefalo, 

Port of Boston Authority. 

W ash ington He pi esc nt alive. 


Oil and Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in the tre¬ 
mendous job which our country faces of 
preparing for whatever the future may 
hold it is heartening to remember that 
in some respects we have a decided su¬ 
periority. One of these is available, de¬ 
veloped petroleum, the lifeblood of in¬ 
dustrial effort as well as of the war and 
defense mechanical equipment. 

It is appropriate that the petroleum 
indust'T IS making known the facts of its 
situation. The times call for whatever 
encouraging words may be justly spoken. 
We are daily confronted by much that 
is discouraging. Some of the articles 
we read tend to create the impression 
that we are lacking in almost every 
essential material. 

Two of the Industry’s special efforts to 
tell the Nation about itself are sched¬ 
uled for October. On the 3d the In¬ 
dependent Petroleum Association of 
America will devote 1 day of its annual 
meeting in St. Louis to the subject of 
“Preparedness—for Peace or War.’* 
Seven speakers will discuss the chain of 
industry functions from the drilling of a 


well to the supplying of the many prod¬ 
ucts to civilian and military users. The 
authoritative spokesmen on this occasion 
will be Maj. B. A. Hardey, of Shreveport, 
past president of the independent asso¬ 
ciation; J. Ed Warren, Midland, Tex., 
the present president; Prank M. Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum In¬ 
stitute; Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, mem¬ 
ber of the Texas Railroad Commission; 
Gov. Roy J. Turner, of Oklahoma, chair¬ 
man of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission; Walter S. Hallahan, Pitts¬ 
burgh, chairman of the National Petro¬ 
leum Council; and Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming. 

Soon after this. Oil Progre.ss Week, 
October 15-21, sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can Petroleum Institute, wir be observed 
throughout the Nation. Here, again, 
the facts of the high degree of efficiency 
of the oil industry and the reasons un¬ 
derlying its ability to meet emergencies 
will be made known through various 
ways. 

I feel a particular and intimate inter¬ 
est in these events. The modern oil 
industry began in the district which I 
represent. In 91 years it has met the 
demands, grown to a place second to 
none in the rank of essential industries. 
The reason for its splendid perform¬ 
ance should be apparent to all. Indi¬ 
vidual initiative has been the principal 
factor. Men, free to exercise their own 
judgments, have found the oil and de¬ 
veloped the processes and the methods 
of converting it to beneficial uses. 

If anyone is looking for a convincing 
contrast between free cnterpri.se and 
regimentation under a communistic or 
socialistic form of government, he can 
find it in the petroleum industry as it 
operates here and in some other coun¬ 
tries. Dcmaree Bess, in the Saturday 
Evening Post of September 9, examines 
the war potential of Russia. The Rus¬ 
sians. he said, are well aware of the 
necessity of an oil supply and since 1945 
have made frantic efforts to increase 
their production. “But,” he says, “that 
is the point of greatest weakness in the 
Soviet economy. Although the Soviet 
press boasts of newly discovered oil re¬ 
serves in various parts of Russia, not one 
big new field has been developed since 
the war.” 

In the United States scarcely a day 
passes that a new field is not found. 
Some are small, some large. Together 
they make up a supply that is today in 
excess of our national requirements. It 
is the oil industry’s prime objective to 
maintain a comfortable excess produc¬ 
ing capacity. To do that many wells 
must be drilled. It is not to be assumed 
that the present fields and the present 
wells will be enough. Such an error of as¬ 
sumption was made back in 194" and the 
industry was put on such short rationing 
of steel and equipment that the excess- 
producing capacity was absorbed and 
gasoline and heating oil rationing was a 
cause of great disturbance. That can 
be avoided to large extent, no matter how 
great the military needs, provided the 
oil Industry is given due recognition of 
its necessities and is untroubled by con¬ 
trols. 
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The industry Is undertaking to make 
everyone aware of Its present readiness 
to meet the demands which may come, 
and to give assurance that it can con¬ 
tinue to do its traditionally splendid job 
ii allowed to. It has today the greatest 
producing capacity in its history and it 
can increase it. That should be of much 
comfort to all who are worried about our 
ability to meet the emergency. 


An Excess-Profits Tax Is Just and Needed 
Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion it is our absolute duty to 
require an excess-profits tax before we 


Formosa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

II^ THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remark.s, I wish to include 
the following article from the Daily Eve¬ 
ning Item, Lynn, Mass., September 1. 
ISj'J: 


send this bill any further. It is clear to 
all of us that we are only at the begin¬ 
ning of the sacrifices which our coimtry 
will have to make in the months and 
the years ahead. There is every reason 
for establishing at the very outset that 
every part of our Nation shall be given 
a fair chance to make a proper contri¬ 
bution. We need this tax to help to 
establish that business, especially big 
business, will do its part. We need this 
tax for the revenue it will bring. We 
need this tax to discourage inflation. 

Por the benefit of those who are urg¬ 
ing us to wait. I would like to submit 
some facts showing why we cannot wait. 
The reason is simple—excessive profits 
will not wait. War contracts are going 
out to companies which, unlike the sit¬ 
uation in the 1939-41 period, are al¬ 
ready running at top capacity. These 
corporations are already running at 
profit levels that arc very high. The evi¬ 
dence is in the following table from the 
monthly letter of the National City Bank. 
To prevent a profit inflation we must act 
now and act firmly. 


Who Owns Formosa? 

All kinds of people have been telling 
AmcrlCH for months to get up on her 
haunches and holler back at Russia. We’ve 
been doing more of It lately, but far from 
enouKh. 

Formosa is a good example. Russia and 
Red China ecrcam that we're invading 
Chinese territory by having our Seventh 
Fleet patrol the waters between the Island 
and the mainland. 

We say wo're not Invading, but we allow 
the most Important fact In the whole situa¬ 
tion to get burled under a lot of confusing 
blather. The fact la this: 

Under International law, Formosa doesn’t 
belong to China at all—either to the Com¬ 


munist Government or to Chiang Kai-shek. 
In 1896, after the Slno-Japanese war, the is. 
land was ceded by a defeated China to Japan, 
which held It continuously until the end of 
World War H. 

Prom the moment of Japan’s surrender, 
Formosa became conquered enemy territory. 
Since It had been formally yielded by China 
in the 1895 treaty. It did not automatically 
revert to the control of China as would land 
gained during war by force of arras. 

The final status of conquered enemy soil 
la settled only in peace treaties or by general 
International agreement. Since there is ns 
yet no Japanese peace treaty and no step has 
been taken to have the United Nations han¬ 
dle the issue, Formosa legally still belongs 
ij Japan. And Japan is a nation occupied 
by the victorious Allies. 

There’s one complication. In wartime 
conferences at Cairo and Yalta, the United 
States promised Chiang Kai-shek he could 
have Formosa back when Japan was licked. 
On the strength of that, he moved In with¬ 
out waiting for a peace treaty. ‘But that 
doesn’t alter the fact that his control has no 
real status under international law. 

If we choose to modify or repudiate our 
pledge to Chiang. he may complain but he 
has 1.0 basis for appeal. By ordering our 
fleet to police the seas off Formosa, this Is 
in effect exactly what we’ve done. As the 
chief occupying power in Japan, we could 
further (though we don’t Intend to) and 
move land forces onto Formosa. We’d be in¬ 
fringing nobody’s legal rights. 

Those arc the cold facts, the true answer 
to Moscow’s frenzied shouts that we’re vlo- 
1 .Ing Chinese “sovereignty” In Formosa. 
China has no sovereignty there. She hasn’t 
had since 1895. 

How Formosa shall be disposed of ulti¬ 
mately is something else. If resistance by 
Russia and Red China makes a fair peace 
treaty settlement Impossible, the question 
should fall to the UN. Who knows? For¬ 
mosa might even be given to the Formobaus. 


Graduates in County Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 21,1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent of the House to in¬ 
sert in the Congressional Record the at¬ 
tached article which appeared in the 
Daily Times published in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., under date of July 13, 1950, enti¬ 
tled ‘Tn the Public Interest.” 

In the Public Interest 

It is pleasing to read that the Westchester 
League of Women Voters has been Invited to 
send tr.Tiiied representatives to sit in with 
college “intern” graduates who are being In- 
doctrln. tod in county government. 

These groduates are to study and work In 
various county departments and bureaus for 
a year and then to select the work of which 
they wish to make a career. Naturally, the 
women from the league who attend the same 
indoctrination courses will get a valuable in¬ 
sight into county affairs and the manner in 
which more than 6(X),000 citizens are gov¬ 
erned. 

Particularly valuable will be the experi¬ 
ence to those representatives of the league 
who are to study closely the 1961 county 
budp:ot. And it Is noteworthy that on this 
conimlttee cf tbe league are women alreadv 
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gifted by experience for this civic task. 
There are, we note, not only former presi¬ 
dents of the league who have studied earlier 
county budgets, but a league member with 
cost-accounting experience, one who has her¬ 
self been In business for 19 years, another 
who is an attorney, one who is a certified 
public accountant, and one with academic 
training in economics. 

The help which the county taxpayers may 
receive from recommendations made by this 
group of nlcrt. experienced women can well 
be invaluable. 


‘‘Wc Deeply Feel Honored” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the Walter 
resolution has again passed this House. 
In eliminating race as a barrier to natu¬ 
ralization, it remedies at long last the 
great wrong perpetrat.ed by the Oriental 
Exclusion Act of 1924 against a fine 
group of our people, the Japanese. 

The Reader’s Digest for September 
1950 contains an article which pays 
tribute to a Japanese family. It is typi¬ 
cal, I believe, of most of the Japanese 
people. 

Rated among the most valiant soldiers 
of the world, Japanese-Americans made 
a record for heroism and loyalty unex¬ 
celled in World War II Some of them— 
like Sgt. Ben Kuroki, who flew 58 bomb¬ 
ing missions over Europe and Japan—be¬ 
came national heroes. Two Japanese- 
American units, the Four Hundred and 
Forty-second Regimental Combat Team 
and the One Hundredth Infantry Bat¬ 
talion, later merged with it, were among 
the most decorated in the history of the 
United States Army. Fighting in Italy 
and France, the Four Hundred and 
Forty-second more than lived up to its 
regimental motto. “Go for broke,” Ha¬ 
waiian idiom meaning “shoot the works,” 
It won 10 unit and more than 5,000 indi¬ 
vidual awards. Six hundred and fifty of 
its Purple Hearts had to be delivered to 
the next of kin. No man in the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second ever de¬ 
serted. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry not 
only fought the enemy abroad but had 
to bear the brunt of prejudice at home. 
After Pearl Harbor, wild rumors of sab¬ 
otage made them our most persecuted 
minority group. Exhaustive investiga¬ 
tions by Army, Navy, and FBI showed 
that not one act of sabotage was com¬ 
mitted in Hawaii-—although citizens and 
residents c f Japanese ancestry comprise 
a third of that Territory’s population. 

“WE DEEPLY FEEL HONORED" 

This Is a story about Frank Shigemura 
who had grown up in a set-apart section of 
Seattle. Prank had been attending the 
University of Washington.’ Then came Pearl 
Harbor. Suddenly—with other Japanese- 
Au erleans—ho found himself being moved 
away from the west coast. At Carleton Col¬ 
lege In Northfleld, Minn., he found friend¬ 
ship and got good grades. 


That winter Prank was one of 60 boys in 
the Army’s Enlisted Reserve Corps, and in 
March all 60 were shipped to Winona for 
officers’ training. Three days later Frank 
was back. Ho alone had been rejected. 
“People might misunderstand,” said an offi¬ 
cial in the training program. 

Lindsey Blayney, dean of Carleton College, 
didn’t like that at all. 

Despite the blow to his hopes of serving 
his country, Prank said, “This is Just some¬ 
thing else that happens. Let me go ahead 
and study here.’’ 

Meanwhile, Dean Blayney wrote letter after 
letter to the Army, to selective-service offi¬ 
cials. They weren’t temperate letters, lor 
the dean was in a mighty mood of protest. 
At the end of the semester, in June, ho told 
P’raiik, "You've just been called up. Your 
notification Is coming." 

Pfe Shlgomurn. of the Four Hundred and 
Forty-second Regimental Combat Team, 
fought in Italy with the Thlrly-iourth Di¬ 
vision, along with other hoys irom Minne¬ 
sota. Then, on October 20. 194**, he was 
killed in action. 

Two years later the college decided to 
publish a booklet honoring Carleton men 
who had lost their lives in service. Each of 
the Gold Star parents received a letter: Did 
they have a plioto? Could they tell anything 
more about their late son’s deeds? 

Prom Seattle came a picture, a sentence 
about Frank’s Army service, and these words: 
"We deeply feel honored in having Frank’s 
picture In a memorial booklet. Enclosed is 
a small amount in check. Please accept this 
donation lor publishing the booklet." 

From ihe envelope fluttered a hundred- 
dollar check. 

Next year another letter: "I am very happy 
to learn of your proposed student-union 
building that will be dedicated to those who 
served and died. As parents of the late Pfe 
Frank M. Shigemura we feel greatly honored. 
Enclosed find check for $500. Please accept 
this small contribution." 

Later Mr. Shigenr ura sent two more checks. 
His gifts totaled $1,200 

A few months ago President Larry Gould 
and Alumni Director Warren Breckenrldgc, 
of Carleton, were visiting alumni groups. 
When they came to Seattle they wanted to 
invite Frank’s parents to an alumni banquet. 

Ill Seattle, In a not very modern apurt- 
mciiL building, they Inquired for Mr. Shlgc- 
mura. They were told, "You’ll find him al 
the Union Station. Everybody knows him." 

There Breckenrldgc found Prank’s father, 
who for 39 years had carried hags, touched 
his red cap and said thanks for the tip, sir. 
Thanks very much. 


A Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, fol¬ 
lowing my usual practice of submitting 
a report to my constituents of my activi¬ 
ties during each Congress, I want to take 
this opportunity to review briefly some 
of the high lights of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

BUSY AND HECTIC SESSIONS 

Both sessions of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress which convened In January 1949 
were busy and hectic ones. Prom the 
standpoint of legislation, nearly 16,000 


bills and resolutions were introduced in 
the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives. By comparison with previous Con¬ 
gresses, it represents about a 25 percent 
increase. 

COMMITTEE WORK INCREASED 100 PERCENT 

In addition to the tremendous volume 
of legislation, the committee work in¬ 
creased 100 percent which meant that 
literally for days I found myself behind 
closed doors receiving first-hand in¬ 
formation on matters pertaining to mili¬ 
tary defenses, atomic energy, and do¬ 
mestic and international affairs. 

12,000 PIECES OF MAIL RECEIVED IN 1 l^ONTH 

I have never witnes.sed such a large 
volume of mail as I received during the 
Eighty-first Congress. During the 
month of March of this year over 12.000 
pieces of first-class mail were received 
in my office from residents of this con- 
Bre.ssional district. 

I can say without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that almost every piece of mail re¬ 
ceived at my office has been read per¬ 
sonally by me. In the majority of cases 
I have developed the information in 
answering the writer. 

My files are full of commendatory let¬ 
ters in appreciation for services ren¬ 
dered. I assure you that I appreciate 
these testimonials of my effort at all 
times to truly represent all the people 
of the congressional district. 

OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

During the Eighty-first Congress I 
found it necessary to take bold steps on 
various occasions by criticizing high of¬ 
ficials of our Government and asking 
for investigations of ugly rumors and 
disturbing reports. 

. 'While at times I found myself stand¬ 
ing alone and the victim of severe criti¬ 
cism, conditions today prove that I was 
absolutely correct. 

I think that my position in regard to 
some of the national Issues can best be 
explained by quoting two of the Nation’s 
leading newspaper columnists—Ray 
Tucker and David Lawrence. 

In a letter I received last month, Ray 
Tucker said: 

Slnglp-handodly your Illuminating spocrh 
in I'lay 1940 In which you asked lor an in¬ 
vestigation of the B'36 and related national 
defense probJoins, exposed our weaknesses on 
land, sea, and air. 

David Lawrence in his Nation-wide 
newspaper column of August 15, 1950, 
said: 

Van Zandt's courageous demand tor an In¬ 
vestigation of our national defense last year 
brought out a record of farts that tells the 
story of why there has been a failure in 
Korea. 

“YES man" PSYCHOLOGC RUINED NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

My exposure of the “yes man” psy¬ 
chology, or in plain words, the gag on 
spokesmen for our Army,* Navy. Air 
Force, and Marine Corps imposed by Ex¬ 
ecutive order, revealed to the American 
people that their representatives in Con¬ 
gress were being denied the advice of our 
military leaders who by reason of their 
training and years of experience were 
qualified to tell Congress the type of 
Army, Navy. Air Force, and Marine 
Corps needed to provide this Nation with 
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adequate security. Recent events sup¬ 
port the fact that this “yes man“ psy¬ 
chology was destructive of the best in¬ 
terests of our country. 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS IMPOUNDED 

As a member of the House Committee 
on the Armed Service.s, I joined other 
members of that committee in our con¬ 
tinued effort to provide for a 70-group 
Air Force. 

In this connection, Congrer.s appropri¬ 
ated $736,000,000 during the Eighty-first 
Congress, only to have the money im¬ 
pounded by the Secretary of Defense on 
ordew of President Truman. 

In addition. Congress appropriated 
many more millions of dollars earmarked 
for the purchase of tanks, bazookas, and 
other military equipment. This money 
was not spent, but was also ordered im¬ 
pounded by the Pre.sident. Thus, in a 
period of 5 vrars, or since the end of 
World War II, we find that close to $1,- 
800,000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
national defence was not spent. Of that 
amount, in the last 2 years $1,270,000,000 
was not spent. 

Time and time again I called to the 
attention of Congress that refusal to 
spend appropriations for national de¬ 
fense was nothing less than cutting the 
heart out of the Army, Navy. Air Force, 
and Marine Coips. I was told that the 
fat was being tiinimed from national 
defense needs, but in truth the very sin¬ 
ews of our military defenses were being 
destroyed. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

In the field of social legislation, I am 
proud of the part I played in bringing 
about hberaiization of the Social Se¬ 
curity Act. For 10 years I have been 
among a group of Congressmen who have 
mllitantly and consistently advocated 
increased benefits and a broader cover¬ 
age under the Social Security Act. Many 
of the provisions of the new Social Se¬ 
curity Act were contained in bids I in- 
trrduced during the past 10 years to 
liberalize the provisions of existing law. 

Ol n-A E I'KNSIONS 

Having a firm belief that a universal 
pension with' everybody contributing and 
paiticipating js the answer to the old- 
age problem, I continued my activitie.s 
by sri'vjng on coiru'e^Sional steering com¬ 
mittees on the Townrond plan and the 
American Pension Coramittee. 

The part I plumed is be t told by Dr. 
Francis E. Tovimcnd, founder of the 
Townsend plan, anJ Mr. Russell Saville, 
of the American Pension Committee. 

Dr. Townsend said on August 17, 1950: 

Ili'c iiuyc you arr one ol the “101” immortals 
who volcU lur lh(j Townbeml bill in 1939 and 
Loeause of y(>ur cffoilB to secure additional 
Si^'.ncia to I’c'WJibt'ncl du-chnij/j petition ). 
Ih, I wish to commend you and I trust that 
the Eighty-second Congress will see you re¬ 
turned to Congress to support our program 
lOo percent. 

Russell Saville of the American Pen¬ 
sion Committee said on August 21, 1950: 

Your great Intcresl In the p<msion cause, 
running through your entire tenure in Con- 
gicss and particularly during the present 
session, has not passed unnotk-‘'cl. Your lead¬ 
ership at the head of the bipartisan Steer¬ 
ing Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives woiliing lor a unifoim federal penHloii 


to take the place of old-age assistance marks 
a high-water mark In the history of the pen¬ 
sion movement. 

EFFORTS TO AMEND THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 

In reviewing my work in the field of 
social legislation. I am greatly disap¬ 
pointed that the Eighty-first Congress 
did not approve my efforts to liberalize 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

I was one of 45 Members of Congress 
who introduced bills to liberalize the pro¬ 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and to increase present benefits. Not 
one of the 47 Members of Congress re¬ 
ceived any consideration from the Demo¬ 
cratic-controlled House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
as a result no action of any kind was 
taken on railroad retirement legislation. 
The respon ibility for inaction rests en¬ 
tirely on the shoulders of Congressman 
Robert Crosser. Democrat of Ohio, chair¬ 
man of the Deinccratic-controlled House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, I 
pleaded, prodded, begged, and in fact 
used every parliamentary procedure at 
my command in an effort to have action 
taken on legislation to amend the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act. I was consistently 
refused such action by Chairman Cros¬ 
ser who constantly explained that you 
cannot increase benefits without a cor- 
re.sponding increase in payroll taxes. 
Tlierefore, I yield to no one in the effort 
I put forth to amend the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act. 

EFI ORTR TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 

Ever mindful of the fact that small 
business is the backbone of our economic 
life, I devoted much effort to aidnig and 
assisting the businessmen of my con¬ 
gressional district and the Nation as a 
whole. 

I take pardonable pride in the fact 
that I have on file scores of letters of 
commendation from small business en- 
terpri.s'.s in Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties expressing gratitude for my 
success in aiding them witli their mani¬ 
fold problems. 

I'rom a national standpoint, Mr. Jb’red 
A. Virkus, chairman of the Conference 
of American Small Business Organiza¬ 
tions, comprising 600,000 .small business 
c( neerns, commended my efforts on June 
19, 1950, in the following words: 

You have the reputation of being one of 
the hardest working Members of Congrebs. 
I have found that you have voted according 
to whnt you conBlrtered the right thing to do 
and not according to pressure by lobbyists 
and special Interest. ♦ ♦ * You have 

heen one of the best friends the small-busl- 
nesr; men have had in Washington. 

veterans and THEIR DEPENDENTS 

During the Eighty-first Congress I 
conlinucd my efforts in behalf of the vet¬ 
erans of all wars and their dependents, 
an activity that I began after my dis¬ 
charge from the United States Navy in 
World War I. 

My efforts were not alone in the field 
of veterans’ legislation but I personally 
assisted hundreds of veterans and their 
dependents in obteln’ng benefits to 
which they w'ero entitled. 


During the latter part of 1949, I took 
time out from my congressional duties 
and served as State-wide chairman for 
the successful veterans* bonus campaign 
in Pennsylvania. 

I can think of no better words of com¬ 
mendation for my efforts in behalf of 
veterans than the tribute paid me by 
Congressman John Rankin, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, and chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
when he said in the House of Represent¬ 
atives on June 1, 1949 (p. 7253 of the 
Congressional Record) : 

There is no man in this House who has 
had more to do with veterans’ legislation 
than the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. 
Van Zandt|. He has been through two wars 
and knows what he is talking about. 

LABOR MANAGEMENT 

Believing that the welfare of all Amer¬ 
icans demands that labor, industry, bus- 
inch's, agriculture, and Government ac¬ 
cept their duties and responsibilities. I 
favored the retention of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law because it protects the consti¬ 
tutional rights of the workingman and 
his employer. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
Taft-Hartley law is not perfect, I sup¬ 
ported efforts to improve the law by 
amending its provisions. While the 
House approved the amendments the 
Senate did not take action on the meas¬ 
ure. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY MESS 

As the result of amazing military abil¬ 
ity, production and financial strength 
displayed in World War II, the United 
States emerged as undisputed world 
leader. We became the hope, the rally¬ 
ing point and the strength of the free 
peoples of the world. We could have en¬ 
forced peace on the earth. We could 
have enlarged the territorial boundaries 
of fi eedom. 

Instead our President and our State 
Department committed us clandestinely 
to the unmoral contract known as the 
Yalta agreement. Later, as if the be¬ 
trayal of freedom of our friends at Yalta 
were not enough our officials supinely 
stepped into the Potsdam agreement 
bear-trap. 

Directly and indirectly as the result 
of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
600,000,000 people have lost what free¬ 
dom they had and are now under the 
heel of the Russian Communist dictator. 
At the end of World War II the Russian 
Government controlled less than 200.- 
000,000 people. Now it controls 800,- 
000 . 000 . 

Instead of peace the blundering ad¬ 
ministration which controls the foreign 
policy of the United States, and so the 
destiny of all free people, has brought us 
again to war. 

In voicing these harsh opinions of the 
manner in which the Truman adminis¬ 
tration has conducted the foreign policy 
of our country. I do so with considerable 
knowledge of the record and the facts. 
I am convinced that futui’e written his¬ 
tory of the past 5 years will more than 
bear out the comments I make here. 

THE KOREAN CRISIS 
Korea 

Today our American boys are dying in 
the rice paddies of Korea because of the 
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present administration's weak and vacil¬ 
lating foreign policy in the Par East and 
constant appeasement of the Russians 
which has resulted in the fall of Man¬ 
churia, China, and North Korea, and 
which threatens the entire continent as 
well as Japan and the Philippines. It 
mu.st be remembered that the Congress 
itself has nothing to do with formulating 
the foreign policy of this country. That 
is entirely within the province of the 
President and the State Department. 

I have favored a strong far-eastern 
policy, but Secretary Acheson told us in 
February 1949 it was the policy of the 
administration to “wait for the dust to 
settle” before deciding our next move in 
China. He also stated in January 1950, 
in his far-eastern report that— 

This defensive perimeter (whore the United 
Slates will defend in the Far East) runs along 
the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus. 

In other words, that the United States 
was not interested in the defense of 
Korea, and that only Japan, Okinawa, 
and the Philippines w'ere in the perim¬ 
eter of our defense set-up, thus announc¬ 
ing to the world that we would not inter¬ 
vene to halt Communist aggression In 
China, Formosa, or Korea, all three of 
which lie beyond that perimeter. To the 
Asiatic peoples, and unquestionably to 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Acheson’s amazing 
declaration was an open invitation for 
the Chinese Communists to complete the 
conquest of China by taking Formosa 
and South Korea. 

We were told by spokesmen of the 
present administration that South Korea 
could not be defended if attacked, and 
that it had no military or strategic value. 
So we withdrew our troops, leaving 
$56,000,000 worth of small arms and 
equipment, light jeeps, clothing, and 
food. The Republican members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in an 
oflacial document issued July 26, 1949, 
protested this withdrawal from Korea as 
occurring at the very instant when logic 
and common sense both demand no 
retreat from the realities of the situation. 

It was on January 19, 1950, exactly 
1 week after Mr. Acheson’s statement 
about our perimeter of defense, that a 
majority of the House Republican Mem¬ 
bers joined 61 Democrats in rejecting the 
so-called Korean aid bill containing 
only economic assistance, with warning 
to the administration that without mil- 
itaiT aid to Korea and appropriate as¬ 
sistance to other critical areas in Asia, 
the proposed $150,000,000 in economic 
assistance would not only be useless, but 
it would enhance the prize dangled be¬ 
fore the Communist aggressors by Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson in January 1950 
in his far-eastern report. Under the' 
terms of the bill for economic aid, we 
would have sent fertilizer, seed, and 
money for building of roads, dams, and 
the construction of hydroelectric plant. 
It simply meant building up a greater 
and richer prize for the Communists to 
take over in Korea. What has actually 
happened in Korea today confirms our 
fears at that time. None of the eco¬ 
nomic aid, which was finally voted in 
February 1950 ever got there; and al¬ 
though $10,000,000 in military aid was 
voted for Korea, actually only the small 
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amount of $200 worth of this aid ever 
got there, and that was Signal Corps 
wire. This accounts for the fact that 
when our boys were first sent to Korea 
they had only the small arms and equip¬ 
ment which had been left behind when 
our troops withdrew with which to fight 
back the heavy tanks and equipment 
with which the Russians had armed the 
North Koreans, 

The present administration and the 
State Department have been running the 
show, and their first policy was as ex¬ 
pressed by Owen Lattimore, State De¬ 
partment advi.scr for the Par East, who 
helped formulate the policy, “the thing 
to do is let her—^Korea—fall but not let 
it look as though we pushed her.’* 
Neither the voting of military nor eco¬ 
nomic aid to Korea was consistent with 
such policy. On June 27. 1950, however, 
President Truman suddenly changed his 
mind, and our boys were ordered to fight 
in Korea. I regret that the mistakes 
of the present administration can now 
only be paid for in the high currency of 
blood and treasure. 

A BOUND NATIONAL FARM POLICY 

During the Eighty-first Congress I 
joined with agrlcultm*al leaders in Con¬ 
gress in advocating a sound, national 
farm policy for the country, the tax¬ 
payer, and the farmer. 

In this connection, I worked arm in 
arm with my colleague and good friend 
Congressman Harold Lovre, of South Da¬ 
kota, For months he had conducted 
grass-roots conferences with better than 
3.500 farmers and consumers in the 
Middle West. We agreed to sponsor 
jointly a farm bill that would incorporate 
the views of the family-sized farmer in 
the United States. As a result we in¬ 
troduced identical bills in Congress to 
provide a national agricultural policy to 
be carried out on a self-sustaining basis 
and to promote conservation and devel¬ 
opment of the Nation's soil resources. 

Briefly the bill provides that farmers 
would choose their own organizations 
with elected county, State, and National 
committees directing the program from 
the farm level. The committees would 
work with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who would determine the normal pro¬ 
duction needs ahead of planting time. 
This total would be divided among the 
farmers producing the particular prod¬ 
uct. They would receive 100 percent of 
parity for the produce marketed under 
these quotas. 

If a farmer produced more than his 
quota and wanted to sell It, he could buy 
additional marketing quotas, paying 
enough for them to finance the disposal 
of the surplus through food stamps, ex¬ 
ports. and new uses of the product. If 
the surplus did not cost the entire sum 
the balance would be returned through 
the local farm committees. Those who 
created the surpluses would thus stand 
the expense of disposing of them. 

While we have received no action on 
the Lovre-Van Zandt bill, its provisions 
are being discussed in congressional and 
farm circles. 

The sponsoring of the Lovre-Van 
Zandt bill is not my sole effort in behalf 
of the farmers of America. I have sup¬ 
ported farm legislation and have been 


in constant contact with farm leaders in 
the State and Nation. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 

The recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission came before the Eighty-first 
Congress early in 1950, and legi.slation 
authorizing the President to prepare and 
submit reorganization plans was 
promptly passed. The President has 
submitted 35 reorganization plans, and 
all but 9 have been accepted by the 
Congress. The defeated plans were re¬ 
jected mainly because they did not ac¬ 
tually carry out the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. T have sup¬ 
ported the purposes of the Hoover report, 
as I think it has gotten down to funda¬ 
mentals and has been of definite assist¬ 
ance to the Congress in an effort to bring 
about improved and more economical 
ways of running the Government so that 
it will give better seiwice at lower cost 
to all citizens. These reorganization 
plans have been in accord with my an¬ 
nounced campaign slogan when 1 filed 
early this year for reelection to the Con¬ 
gress. I said then, and I say now, “I 
am for government that lives within its 
income and without most of youns.” 
This means I am for national solvency 
which permits strong military defense 
and sound domestic progress but pro¬ 
vides for paying all costs as we go and 
reduction of nondefense and nonessen¬ 
tial Government expenditures. I take 
this position as to national finances as 
I believe financial preparedness is the 
source of all preparedness. 

THE COAL AND RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 

I continued my eflorts during the 
Eighty-first Congress to convince the 
Congress that existing Government poli¬ 
cies are a menace to the coal and rail¬ 
road industries. 

In my appearance before committees 
of both branches of Congress, I pointed 
out that the Government policy of sub¬ 
sidizing fuel substitutes such as hydro- 
power projects ns well as the importa¬ 
tion of foreign oil, steel, and coal is play¬ 
ing ha\oc with the economy of this Na¬ 
tion and in particular with the economy 
of central Pennsylvania. 

I called attention to the fact that since 
1949, at least 177 coal mines have been 
abandoned or closed and nearly 18,000 
soft-coal miners have lost their jobs. 

I concluded by stating that if the Gov¬ 
ernment wants to help the coal and rail¬ 
road industries, let it cease the program 
of subsidizing hydro-power projects such 
as TVA and others. Let Congress shelve 
the St. Lawrence seaway project and let 
the administration restrict imports of 
foreign-mined coal, oil, and steel. 

In addition to my appearances be fore 
congressional committees in behalf of 
the coal and railroad industries, I spon¬ 
sored legislation providing for the crea¬ 
tion of a joint congressional committee 
for the purpose of making a complete in¬ 
vestigation and study of the available 
fuel reserves of the United States and the 
present and probable future rates of con¬ 
sumption and to formulate a national 
fuel policy to meet the needs of the 
United States in times of peace or war. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 

Throughout the entire Eighty-first 
Congress I was one of the many Members 
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of Congress who dally labored in an effort 
to convince the administration that the 
importation of cheaply manufactured 
foreign products was destroying the jobs 
of workmen in my congressional district. 

Numerous times I addressed the Con¬ 
gress presenting factual information re¬ 
garding conditions in the leather, gas 
meter, textile, pottery, light bulbs, coal, 
and fur industries. 

I was in touch with President Truman, 
the State Department and the Commit¬ 
tee on Reciprocity protesting the impor¬ 
tation of foreign goods that are being 
dumped on the American market and 
which are menacing the jobs of Ameri¬ 
can workmen. These foreign products 
are manufactured in many instances by 
slave labor behind the iron curtain. 

I am sorry to report that the present 
Democratic administration has turned a 
deaf ear to my pleadings and if it were 
not for the Korean War and the need for 
expanded production, American work¬ 
men would be walking the streets as the 
result of reciprocal trade agreements 
now in effect. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

At all times during the Eighty-first 
Congress I was keenly Interested in legis¬ 
lative proposals in the field of atomic 
energy, health, education, housing, postal 
service, taxes, economic controls, scien¬ 
tific research, and other subjects vitally 
affecting the American people. 

It took many hours of night work to 
prepare myself for not only the debate 
on these measures, but to vote intelli¬ 
gently and in the best interest of those 
whom I represent. 

OACHXOS FOR CONGRESSMEN 

In the October 14, 1949 issue of the 
Congressional Quarterly, an independent 
news feature organization, I had the 
honor of being named as 1 of the 10 
outstanding Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives during the 
Eighty-first Congress. Of the 10 selec- 
ed out of the total membership of 531, I 
was the only Republican Member of the 
House of Representatives, the other Re¬ 
publican being Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, of Maine. 

My selection was based on my legisla¬ 
tive activities in behalf of national de¬ 
fense, social security, and the veteran 
and his dependents. 

NEW PROJECTS 

During the Eighty-first Congress, in 
cooperation with groups in the Blair- 
Centre-Clcarficld District, I was privi¬ 
leged to play a part in the successful 
effort to secure new projects for the 
Twenty-second Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. These projects are as fol¬ 
lows : 

Garfield Thomas water tunnel, State 
College, Pa.: Over-all investment $1.- 
775,000; number of employees 20; annual 
payroll $60,000. 

United States Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion hospital, Altoona. Pa.: Over-all in¬ 
vestment $7,000,000; number of employ¬ 
ees 250; annual payroll $800,000. 

All-American Airways—air-mail and 
passenger service serving Blair Centre 
and Cleaiileld Counties: Number of em¬ 
ployees 6; annual payroll $19,000. 


Reopening of the Sylvania plant, Al¬ 
toona, Pa.: Number of employees 500; 
annual payroll $1,500,000. 

In addition to the above projects, I 
have worked with various business 
groups in bringing new industries to their 
communities. 

PERSONAL SERVICES TO CONSTITUENTS 

I want to mention the efforts I made 
to keep in touch with you and to keep 
you informed of happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

As you know, I reported weekly by ra¬ 
dio, and I also wrote a column for daily 
and weekly newspapers. 

Reprints from the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord of statements I made in Congress 
were mailed throughout the congres¬ 
sional district. 

In addition, I conducted a public-opin¬ 
ion poll with the help of the newspapers 
in my congressional district. The poll 
was for the purpose of determining the 
sentiment on national issues. 

On most of the week ends when free 
from congressional duties in Washing¬ 
ton, I visited as many communities as 
possible in my congressional district and 
interviewed constituents in an effort to 
help them with their problems. 

NEAR-PERFECT ATTENDANCE RECORD 

During the Eighty-first Congress I 
maintained my near-perfect attendance 
record being included among a handful 
of Congressmen who have the enviable 
record of missing less than 6 percent of 
quorum and roll calls. It has been a 
difficult task to maintain such a fine at¬ 
tendance record because often committee 
assignments make it impossible to be on 
the floor at all times. During my entire 
congressional career I answered 96.1 per¬ 
cent of all quorum and roll calls. 

CONCLUSION 

As a member of the House Committee 
on the Armed Services and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En¬ 
ergy, together with my legislative and 
other duties, the Eighty-first Congress 
has proved a very busy one for me. I 
devoted all of my time and effort to the 
job of representing you in Congress. I 
considered all issues first from the stand¬ 
point of their effect on our Nation and 
on the American people as a whole. 

I have tried to meet every issue fairly 
and squarely and at no time did I per¬ 
mit narrow, partisan views to influence 
or hinder me in doing what I considered 
my duty. 

To many of you who have written let¬ 
ters of gratitude and encouragement, I 
am profoundly grateful. I assure you 
that I treasure your best wishes and shall 
always strive to justify your confidence 
and respect. 


Senators—Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent of the House to in¬ 


sert in the Congressional Record the 
following two editorials which appeared 
in the Daily Times, published in Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., under date of August 17, 
entitled “Draft-Proof Senators” and 
“Roll-Back on Prices.” 

Draft-Proof Senators 

On Tuesday the United States Senate post¬ 
poned until next Monday the vote on the 
economic mobilization bill, the legislation 
designed to put the Nation upon an all-out 
war footing. 

The postponement was ordered when it was 
learned that a number oi Democratic Sena¬ 
tors wished to attend a party rally at Hunt¬ 
ington. W. Va.. on Friday, the day set for 
the vote on the bill. 

“The succe6.s of the Democratic Party in 
the coming elections.” explained Senator 
Matthew J. Neely of West Vliglula, “is more 
important to the United States and to the 
world in general than any other considera¬ 
tion." 

Yes? 

We wonder how many American soldiers 
will die between Friday and Monday? 

And wo wonder if the Senators would bo 
amenable to postponements of this nature 
if they, themselves, were not exempt from 
the draft for armed service? 

Roll-Back on Prices 

When and if price controls are put Into 
effect by the administration it will be neces¬ 
sary to pick a certain date. Prices will then 
be frozen as they were at that time. 

There are two schools of thought as to 
what date will be selected for the roll-back. 
One group thinks the period chosen will be 
for the month prior to June 25, when the 
Korean war started. The other believes the 
time selected will be the 3i)-day period just 
prior to the time the controls are ordered. 

Which is right will make a great deal of 
difference to the American consumer. We 
know what prices were in the period between 
May 26 and June 26 of this year. But what 
they will be a month hence, or 3 months, or 
a year, no one can tell. 

For already labor unions, scenting wage 
controls, which must accompany price con¬ 
trols If we are to avoid black markets and 
shortages, are demanding higher wages. 
Strikes to secure these demands are becoming 
increasingly more frequent. This is. in effect, 
a race against time to Jack up wages before 
controls are ordered. And every time a wage 
is raised prices must necessarily be Increased 
since labor is the largest cost item in any 
commodity. 

Therefore, in plain logic, the longer we 
wait before we have price and wage controls, 
the higher will go both prices and wages, 
and this means the heavier will be the blow 
to the family’s pockeltaook. 

Think it over. 


Appointment of General Marshall as 
Secretary of Defense 

EXTENSION IF REMARKS 
of 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are faced with a critical situation in the 
midst of our war effort. It arises as a 
result, first, of inadequate preparation of 
our Military Establishment to meet the 
emergency with which we are now faced; 
second, because of what has been appar- 
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ently a feud between the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense. 
This latter condition grew to such pro¬ 
portions. together with general dissatis¬ 
faction with the failure to properly arm 
the military, that the President has 
seen fit to accept the resignation of the 
Secretary of Defense. This course has 
evidently been adopted by the President 
to offset the growing indignation of our 
people. I am inclined to believe that the 
people would have been additionalljr 
pleased if Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son had take a similar course as the 
Secretary of Defense. The responsibil¬ 
ity for our present unfortunate position 
rests upon the shoulders of each. The 
policy pursued in China and Korea by 
the State Department has had a part in 
bringing us to the unfortunate position 
in which we now find ourselves, and it 
should bear its fair share of the respon¬ 
sibility. It is plain, however, that it is 
the present intention of the administra¬ 
tion to let the Secretary of Defense be 
the scapegoat, and. thereby hope that 
the resentment of the people will be 
sufficiently appeased not to demand the 
resignation of the Secretary of State. It 
remains to be seen whether the disposal 
of the matter in this manner can be 
successfully accomplished. 

In view of the expressed intention of 
the President to appoint General Mar¬ 
shall in place of Secretary Johnson, the 
question is now raised as to the pro¬ 
priety of appointing a military man in 
the Office of Defense. It has been a 
long tradition in our country that only 
a civilian should occupy such an office. 
This has been due to a desire to prevent 
military rule being imposed upon a free 
people. Thus, a question of policy must 
be decided in passing upon the pending 
bill, to authorize the President to appoint 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
to the office of Secretary of Defense. 

The argument that Is made against 
the pending bill, in most instances, has 
not been based upon any question of the 
personal fitness of General Marshall or 
upon any fear that he will set up an 
overwhelming military government, but 
upon the ground that it would violate 
the tradition of our country. While 
there may be some justification for hold¬ 
ing to tradition, yet we cannot, in my 
opinion, overlook the advantages that 
would come to our national defense 
structure in this time of need by the 
appointment of a man with the ability 
and experience of General Marshall. 
He has had a long and distinguished 
career in the Army. The experience 
and knowledge he has gained during this 
service, and particularly as Commander 
in Chief of the Allied Armies In World 
War n, in my opinion, equip him as no 
other man with the knowledge and 
ability to build our military forces to 
that standard of strength that is so 
necessary in the dangerous times In 
which we are now living. Furthermore, 
he possesses the confidence of our peo¬ 
ple. This is a great asset. It gives him 
additional strength in the performance 
of the important task to which he has 
been called. These are days that call 
for strong men. General Marshall is a 


strong man. He can and wiU do the Job 
expected of him. The Nation wiU feel 
safer with him at the helm of our De¬ 
fense Department. 

As a part of my remarks I include an 
editorial entitled ‘^Nation Will Applaud 
Marshall Appointment,” appearing in 
the Courier-Post Newspaper of Camden, 
N. J., issue of September 14, 1950. This 
editorial closely, forcibly, and logically 
sets forth the reasons that justify the 
passage of this bill, enabling the Presi¬ 
dent to appoint General Marshall as 
Secretary of Defense. It reads as 
follows: 

Nation Will Applaud Marshall Appointment 

President Truman’s replacement of De¬ 
fense Secretary Johnson by General Mar¬ 
shall should help restore unity within the 
Cabinet and the administration which has 
been a crying need In recent months. 

Criticism and abuse has been heaped on 
Johnson both for things for which he was 
responsible and things for which he was not. 
Defense economies which now are seen to 
have been mistakes were hailed by press and 
public at the time he made them. Though 
he accepted the praise for them then and has 
shouldered the blame for them since, it is 
only reasonable to believe that the economy 
policy stemmed from the President himself 
and that Johnson’s real share was only in 
executing It. 

Johnson’s departure should end the bitter 
feud between the Defense and State Depart¬ 
ments which has done so much to destroy 
confidence in our foreign policies. Inferen¬ 
tial ly, It makes Secretary Acheson the win¬ 
ner in this feud and strengthens his position 
in the administration, since he and General 
Marshall see eye to eye on most points in the 
Far East. For this very reason, however, and 
because Marshall, as Secretary of State, had 
so much to do with formulating far-eastern 
policy and the decision to write off Cblnng 
Kai-shek, the controversy over that policy 
will continue to rage. But now it will not 
rage within the administration Itself. 

Marshall’s apolntrocnt violates a deep- 
rooted tradition in our Government that 
civilians, and not military men, should head 
our Military Establishment and direct Ur 
policies. It will even be necessary, apparent¬ 
ly, to amend the laws in order to permit him 
to accept his new post. 

But Marshall’s case is exceptional. He has 
already served as head of the State Depart¬ 
ment and Is universally regarded as more 
than a professional soldier. If the letter of 
the tradition is to be broken, no individual 
is less likely than Marshall to bring the 
professional soldier’s attitude to the Job, or 
to violate the spirit of the tradition. 

The resignation of Johnson, and the Mar¬ 
shall appointment, come within a matter of 
days after Mr. Truman’s fiat assertion that 
both Johnson and Acheson would remain in 
the cabinet as long as ho was President. 
This sweeping statement seemed a risky one 
to make at the time. Now that he bar had 
to reverse himself on it so quickly, the Chief 
Executive may better realize his weakness 
for speaking without sufficient meditation, 
which Is much more serious in a President 
than in a person of less exalted rank. 

The Johnson resignation also is interest¬ 
ing because It was demanded by the Marine 
Corps League in a resolution passed after 
Mr. Truman’s celebrated faux pas and apol- 
olgy to the Marines, though there is no 
evidence that this incident had anything to 
do with it. 

General Marshall’s appointment will end 
the persistent rumors that Mr. Truman was 
preparing to emulate Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
example of 1940 and bring Republicans into 
his cabinet for national-unity purposes as 
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F. D. R. did With Secretaries Stimson and 
Knox. 

Such a move might have been at the same 
time a stroke of political genius, as Roose¬ 
velt’s undoubtedly was, but evidently Mr. 
Truman never had it in mind. Perhaps Mar¬ 
shall’s appointment is the next thing to that 
of a Stimson and a Knox, since the general, 
while a Democrat, Is not a politician in any 
sense of the word but replaces a mun who 
always was very active politically. 

General Marshall, in any event, has Iho 
confidence of the country and la one of our 
greatest living men. The Nation will feel 
safer with him at the helm of our Defense 
Department. 


Senseless Government Waste Brings 
Added Bordens to Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. 
Speaker, as a part of my remarks I wish 
to include an article by the alert and 
able correspondent, Mr. Herman A. 
Lowe, which appeared in the September 
10. 1950, issue of the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer. 

This article presents in a lucid manner 
additional examples of unexplainable 
and senseless Government waste which 
have been uncovered and brought to 
public attention by Delaware’s distin¬ 
guished senior Senator, John J. Wil¬ 
liams. 

I strongly urge every Member to read 
this article. The facts disclosed by Sen¬ 
ator Williams show conclusively, as Mr. 
Lowe has pointed out, that our Federal 
bureaucracy still refuses to do business 
with itself and as a result causes the 
taxpapers’ pocketbook to take still an¬ 
other terrific beating. 

The article by Mr. Lowe follows: 
Senseless Business Method.s of United 
States Brins Added Burdens to Taxpayers 
(By Herman A. Lowe) 

Washington, September 9.—The Federnl 
bureaucracy is fighting Itself again. It won't 
let its right hand know what its left hand 
Is doing. It refuses to do buclncs.q with it¬ 
self and, as usual, the re.siilt Is n terrific 
boating for the taxpayers’ pocketbook. 

These latest examples of se.iselesii G;>v- 
ernment waste have been uncovered by Del¬ 
aware’s Senator John J. Williams who, due? 
hl8 election nearly 4 years ago, has plujjsed 
away with tenacious slnglc-mlndccJnei s nt 
the Job of disclosing such facts. 

Here are some of the most recent “cutie®!” 
dug out by Williams: 

On June 20. 1949, the War Assets Admin¬ 
istration (a Government agency) leased 43 
warehouses at Camp Crowder, Mo., to the 
V. M. Harris Grain Co., of Scott City, Kans. 
The annual rental for the 331,000 square lect 
of floor space was $10,700. 

The Harris Co. promptly turned around 
and sublet the property to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which, by the end of 
March 1960, had paid $13«,e58 In rent on 
the 43 warehouses to the Harris Grain Co. 
The places were used to .'tore surplus grain 
which the Commoditv Credit Cuiporutlon 
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purchased and took off the market to sup¬ 
port prices. 

Then the CCC needed additional storage 
space for surplus grain it had bought in the 
aroH, 

Did it go to the War Assets Administra¬ 
tion and dicker for some more of the surplus 
buildings at Camp Crowder which was a Sec¬ 
ond World War Army training camp? 

No, Indeed. It waited until the Midwest 
Storage and Realty Co., of Kansas City, leased 
163 of the buildings from WAA for an annual 
rental of $11,270. Then CCC sublet from 
Midwest Storage for $158,083—which figures 
out to about 1400 percent profit for the Kan¬ 
sas City rompany. 

Why didn't the two Government agencies 
do business with each other directly? Sena¬ 
tor Wii.MAMR suspects there is more to this 
than meets the eye, but he is having trouble 
getting additional facts. 

W 1 LLIAM.S told the Senate the other day 
that: 

“Tlie Department of Agriculture has been 
buying U. S. No. 1 potatoes from the farmers 
in North Carolina at an average cost of 
$1.08 per hundredweight, and then Immedi¬ 
ately reselling them to the same farmers lor 
1 cent a bag to be dumped as fertilizer or in 
the hog lots. 

“At the same time the Armed Forces 
needed 23.500.000 pounds of potatoes. I’hey 
paid $2.95 per hundredweight." 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, sub¬ 
sidiary of the Agriculture Department, has 
bought up 192,000,000 pounds of surplus 
butter. Does the Army get any? No, the 
surplus butter is kept in caves and becomes 
rnneid. The Army ha.'j been buying butter on 
tiie open market at approximately 61 cents a 
pound. 

Williams Is a quiet, slow-to-anger kind of 
guy. But he admits these things get him 
mad. 


East of the Iron Cnrtain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF south DAKOTA 

IN THE SENA'PE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Seyteviber 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “East of the Iron Curtain," 
from the Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

East op the Iron Curtain 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wa.shingtc)N.—I t soon will be a year since 
three members of an Ainericaii family, nil 
traveling on valid and duly visaed passports, 
disappeared, one by one, behind the iron 
curtain, without a trace. 

The first to go was Noel Field, former offi¬ 
cial of the State Department, later director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee’s medical 
and relief organization in Europe during the 
war. He disappeared in Prague on or about 
May 12, 1949, 

Next to disappear was his brother Herman, 
a Cleveland architect, who had gone to Po¬ 
land to study reconstruction architecture in 
Warsaw and was escorted by friends to the 
airport In Warsaw on August 22. He was not 
aboard the plane when it reached Prague, 
and there had been no intermediate stops of 
the plane. 


Noel’s wif6, Herta, was waiting for Her¬ 
man's plane at the Prague Airport on Au¬ 
gust 22. She reported Herman’s nonarrival 
to his wife, who was waiting for him In Lon¬ 
don. Then she, too, disappeared. The last 
known trace of her Is a letter to a friend in 
Switzerland dated August 26. 

Since the disappearances, the Stale De¬ 
partment has written a number of notes to 
the Governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary asking Inlormutlon about the.se 
three persona The Poles have replied invari¬ 
ably that they are invebtlgatlng. Their in¬ 
vestigations have brought no information to 
our Government or to relatives of the three 
vanished Americans. The Hungarians claim 
that none of the three ever entered their 
country. The Czechs claim that Noel and 
Heitn botii left Czechoslovakia of their own 
volition, but are unable to say when or where 
they cro.ssed the frontier. 

The case is complicated In several ways. 
Noel F’ield was an Intimate personal friend 
ol Lawrence Duggan and also a fairly close 
acquaintance of Alger Hiss in the middle 
thirties when all three were employed in the 
State Department. Tlic House Un-American 
Activities Committee has claimed to have 
evidence that Noel Field was once a Com¬ 
munist Party member. 

During the war Noel Field was instru¬ 
mental ill rescuing many persons from the 
German gestapo. In that activity he de¬ 
veloped contacts with the underground 
movement In both Franco and Germany. 
He was used by the American Office of Stra¬ 
tegic Services as a channel for transmitting 
funds, leaflets, and instructions to the re¬ 
sistance and underground movements. 

Herman Field also had extensive contacts 
with political refugees from eastern Europe. 
He had aided Czech refugees to escape after 
Munich to Poland, and later from Poland 
to the west. 

The supposition is that Noel Field was 
seized by the secret police In Prague because 
he had personal contacts with a number of 
the Tltolst variety of Communists, who at 
that time were beginning to bo picked up 
throughout the satellite area In connection 
with the great 1949 purge of “deviatlonlsts." 
Since Noel Field was known to have been 
used by the OSS during the war, the Iron 
curtain police may have suspected that he 
was a secret American Intelligence agent 
attempting to establish contact with the 
anti-Stnllnist underground. They may have 
seized the other two Just to cover their 
tracks. 

There are several reasons for a real effort to 
rescue these three Americans. One Is that 
Noel Field probably could throw more light 
on the Duggan-His". ca.ses than any other liv¬ 
ing person. Another Is that failure to take 
strong mea.sures probably will convince the 
Coininform se''ret police that the three 
probably were secret American agents and 
that, therefore, our Government con.siders 
them expendable. Another reason is that, 
whatever their past, they carried valid Ameri¬ 
can pa.ssports. 

If three American citizens bearing Amer¬ 
ican passports can disappear without trace 
east of the curtain, then there Is no security 
for any American in that part of the world. 

If that is the case, the State Department 
should refuse passports for Americans to 
travel to those countries. 

Either the mystery should be cleared up or 
Poland and Czechoslovakia should be de¬ 
clared unsafe. Hungary already has been 
declared unsafe over the Vogoler case. But at 
least we know where Mr. Vogeler Is. The 
Hungarians have been penalized for the 
fraudulent and lawles.s arrest of one Ameri¬ 
can, The Poles and Czechs have gone unpun¬ 
ished for a year for the total disappearance 
within their borders of three Americans. 


SDA Bill of Rights for Students 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

or NEW YORK 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
these times when the youth of America 
is once again bein^g called upon to de¬ 
fend their birthright of liberty and 
safety, we are finding good reason for 
pride in their maturity and in their re¬ 
sponsibility. As evidence of that, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House the Student Bill of Rights adopted 
by the Students for Democratic Action 
at their third annual convention at 
Swarthmore College. 

SDA Bill of Rights for Students 

Students for Democratic Action favors 
free exchange of ideas; our opposition to 
communism and fascism in no way qualifies 
this position. A spoon-fed educational pro¬ 
gram denies American students their faith 
in democracy and prepares them poorly for 
participation In the real world of competing 
Ideas. We are certain that totalitarian dog¬ 
mas can be defeated openly and fairly with¬ 
out the curtailment of the political liberties 
of their proponents. We oppose the censor¬ 
ship of books and other educational mate¬ 
rials. Secrecy for scientific data is nece.ssary 
only so far as It assures national security; 
otherwise It should be held to the strictest 
minimum. 

faculty rights 

We oppose legislative and college admin¬ 
istrative efforts to suppress teachers' rights. 
To demand that a professor sign cither a 
non-Communist oath or a loyalty pledge Is 
to deprive him of his privileges as a citizen 
in a free society. College faculty members 
who arc often especially qualified for civic 
leadership should In no way be denied the 
chance to take part In off-campus political 
affairs. The holding of any political or re¬ 
ligious opinion should not Itself be con¬ 
sidered evidence of incompetence to teach. 
Employment, rehirlng, and tenure of faculty 
members should depend solely upon their 
qualifications to teach their particular sub¬ 
jects. Decisions regarding faculty tenure 
and the college curriculum are properly the 
province of the faculty, rather than of non- 
academic elements which are often In con¬ 
trol of college policy because of financial In¬ 
fluence. Dismissal should result only after 
the accused is tried publicly by his faculty 
colleagues. 

We urge the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors and the teachers’ unions to 
redouble efforts to Increase their member¬ 
ship and to defend more militnntly the rights 
of their members when they are discharged 
for political affiliation or activity. Teachers 
should have the full right to strike, bargain 
collectively, and form unions. 

We view with apprehension the increase of 
unwarranted restrictions placed by many 
college administrations and State legisla¬ 
tures upon the rights of students to organize 
groups, to hold off- or on-campu.s meetings, 
to hear speakers of their own choice, and to 
publish and sell newspapers and magazines. 
Students are entitled to clear statements 
from their college administrations concern¬ 
ing their rights in the above matters, and 
should resist Infringements on these rights 
by State legislatures. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

Wo oppose current efforts to establish sec¬ 
tarian religious Instruction In public schools 
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Whether on “released time” or any other ba¬ 
sis. We feel these efforts to be both a viola¬ 
tion of academic freedom as well as a con¬ 
tradiction of the American tradition of sep¬ 
aration of church and state. Religious serv¬ 
ices and sectarian courses offered in nonsec¬ 
tarian colleges should be voluntary rather 
than compulsory. 

STUDENT BILL OP RIGHTS 

SDA chapters should cooperate with the 
National Students Association and the Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union In making aca¬ 
demic freedom a reality for American stu¬ 
dents and teachers. We reaffirm our support 
for the SDA bill of rights, as revised below: 

1. The policies of every college in relation 
to student activities outside the classroom 
should be set forth In deffnlte terms, with 
support from the college community. To 
Insure democratic procedures, interpretation 
of the precise policy should bo made by n 
body of equal number of elected student and 
faculty representatives. 

STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 

2. The stated policy of a college should 
make it clear that students are free to or¬ 
ganize associations for political, religious, 
social, and other purposes and that they are 
free to Invite and hear on campus speakers 
of their own choice. Student oiganlzations 
may properly be required to register their 
organizational names, purposes, bylaws, offi¬ 
cers, and activities with the college authori¬ 
ties. They should not be required to disclose 
membership lists. Disapproval of the ac¬ 
tions of any of the organizations shall not 
be grounds for interference by the college, 
unless these organizations function in some 
way contrary to the rules set forth in previ¬ 
ous and subsequent paragraphs. Secret so¬ 
cieties may, of course, be prohibited or regu¬ 
lated. 

OFF-CAMPUS RIGHTS 

3 No disciplinary action should be taken 
against students for engaging In activities 
such as campaigning for political candidates, 
picketing In labor disputes, participating in 
public demonstrations, etc., provided such 
students do not claim to be representing the 
college. 

4. A student association should be per¬ 
mitted to use the name of the college and 
Uk own name In all activities held on col¬ 
lege property. However, restrictions may 
Justifiably be placed on the use of the col¬ 
lege name when an organization's activities 
extend beyond the campus, but such restric¬ 
tions should be administered only by the 
student-faculty body recommended in para¬ 
graph 1. 

6. The use of college property for other 
than Its primary purpose of Instruction 
should be made available to any registered 
student organization carrying out Its stated 
purpose In accordance with the regulations 
for use of college property. Such use should 
in no way be contingent on the purpose of 
a meeting. Student organizations should not 
be disciplined for meeting off the campus. 
Students should bo free to post publicity 
for their meetings. 

FACULTY ADVISERS 

6. In institutions where it U thought de¬ 
sirable to have faculty advisers for student 
organizations, such advisers should be chosen 
by the student organizations themselves. In 
no case should advisers have authority to 
regulate or veto the activities of a student 
group. Student groups should not be for¬ 
bidden to function because no faculty mem¬ 
ber will consent to serve as their adviser and 
no adviser should be held rosponsible for the 
actions of bis group. 

PBXSS FREEDOM 

7. College students should be permitted to 
publish and sell such newspapers or maga¬ 
zines as they wish, subject to tbe provisions 
for registering with the college authorities 
the name, purposes, and editors of such pub¬ 


lications. No censorship by the college au¬ 
thorities should be exercised over the con¬ 
tents of any publication. If student editors 
abuse their responsibility, or fall to live up 
to responsibilities ordinarily accepted by the 
press, dl.5Clp Unary action should be taken by 
the student-faculty body recommended in 
paragraph 1. However, editors should not bo 
penalized for editorial expression of opinion. 

8. Membership on the staffs of collego- 
flnanced publications should be open to all 
students, the only criteria being journalistic 
ability and Interest. The student- or staff- 
elected publication board should be free to 
select editors without the exercise of control 
or Influence by the college authorities or fac¬ 
ulty. A student editor should be removable 
only for previously listed reasons. Removal 
of student editors should he under the juris¬ 
diction of the representative body specified In 
paragraph 1 or carried out by the student- 
publication board In open trial. 

STUDFNT GOVERNMENT 

9. Every college should have a system of 
popularly elected student government act¬ 
ing as the agent for student activities and 
opinion. But experience has shown that 
freedom of organization on the campus is 
no safer in the hands of a student council 
than it Is In tho hands of any other person 
or group. Consequently, whatever regula¬ 
tions student government exercises over stu¬ 
dent orgunizatiom should be subject to tho 
same salcguards as arc regulations exercised 
by the college administration. 

10. Students employed by colleges should 
have the right to form unions and bargain 
collectively. 

11. Students should have the right to peti¬ 
tion for changes in faculty and curriculum. 


The Wiscomiii General Election 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15 (leqislativc day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a statement which t have 
prepared on the sub.1ect of the forthcom¬ 
ing Wisconsin general election. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Republican Victory Assured if We Are Not 
Overconfident 

The people of Wisconsin will go over¬ 
whelmingly to the polls on Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1950, and will elect the Republican 
ticket. 

The following are the candidates endorsed 
by the Republican State convention: 

For United States Senator, Senator Alex¬ 
ander Wiley. 

For Governor. Hon. Walter Kohler, Jr. 

For Lieutenant Governor, the Honorable 
George Smith. 

For State treasurer, the Honorable Warren 
Smith. 

For secretary of state, the Honorable Fred 
Zimmerman. 

For attorney general, the Honorable Ver¬ 
non Thompson. 

I am humbly confident that tho people will 
recognize the need for continued experienced 
leadership of Wisconsin In the United States 
Senate and at Madison, our State capital. 
There wc have had sound, intelligent, far- 
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seeing administration under Gov. Oscar 
Renebohm, and I know that our people will 
want to continue in these policies under 
Walter Kohler, Jr. We must not, however, 
be overconfident. 

Inevitably In a campaign season, millions 
of words fill the air, the newspapers, political 
literature, and letters. 

When, however, you boil down the essence 
of all the campaign arguments, tbe charges, 
the Hccusatbjiis—boil them down to one 
point—It la this: 

the basic issue: free rNTERenisE 

“Do the pooplo of Wisconsin and the people 
of America believe in continuing in tho way 
of free enterprise, or do they want to go the 
BocUilisllc way of other countrlc.s, EngUiiid 
and other foreign lands?’* 

That is tho principle question. In lact It 
is the only real question, whether you are 
voting ill Milwaukee or in Superior, in tho 
city or out on a rural route. 

On the one hand, your senior Senator, 
Alex Wii.ey, is dedicated to the preservation 
of the American free-enterprlee system. Yes, 
I am dedlc.atcd to the American proposition 
that a man has a right to work where he 
pleases, to build an Industry, create jobs, own 
a home, own a farm, sell his goods and 
Bi'rvlcoR at 0 profit, do things as ho pleases so 
long as he does not hurt anyone else. 

DEMOCRATS WANT ALL-FOWERrUL STATE 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party 
is committed to the alien notion that It Is 
the slate which should plan everything, di¬ 
rect everything, order everything. It is tho 
all-powerful state which should direct social¬ 
ized housing, socialized farming, which 
should proceed with unlimited spending, un¬ 
limited taxes, unlimited powers. That Is 
their idea. 

Naturally the Democrats are not willing to 
admit frankly that the end result of what 
they propose Is Boclallsm. They will veil 
that cud result In all sorts of glittering gen¬ 
eralities. They will say that all they want 
to do is allei-jedly to help the common man. 
The people, however, have a right to ask: 
"How can you help the common man by 
taxing him to death?" "How can you help 
him by burdening him with a thousand and 
one roiitrols—even in peacetime?" "How can 
you help him by ordering him about, both¬ 
ering him with nonsenBical questlonnulrcB, 
spying on him, snooping on him?" 

THE DEMOCRATIC WAR PAUTT 

In recent months, another major issue has 
come to the fore. 11 Is a Irv^’t that three times 
in 33 yeai’8 tho Amerlcai’ people have been 
precipitated Into war. Thn^ times in 33 
years, 1917, J041, 1960, Ameiic'in boys have 
gone off to foreign battlefields. Those three 
times we have had Democratic Presidents In 
office. Three times we have been inuichcci 
unwittingly down the road to furtign slaugh¬ 
ter. 

We all recognize that it is our patriotic 
obligation to defend our Nation. Wc all rec¬ 
ognize that America is challenged todsy by 
world-wide communism. 

CHICKENS COMING HOME TO ROOST 

We feel, however, that under Republican 
leadership, we might have avoided the blood- 
baths which have been our lot. Wc feel, for 
example, that at the present time the Dem¬ 
ocratic chlckeiiH are coming home to roost; 
the chickens of Yalta. Potsdam, Tehran, the 
secret agreements with Dictator Stalin, the 
disgraceful appeasement of the Reds, the 
terrible sell-out of devout Poland. 

CLEAR-CUT CHOICES OPEN TO VOTERS 

Thus on both domestic and foreign policy, 
the people of Wisconsin have clear-cut 
choices: 

Do they want socialism or do they want free 
enterprise? 

Do they want more wars, more appease¬ 
ment, more softness to communism, more 
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secret deals; or do they want frank, open, 
strong diplomacy? 

If anybody In Wisconsin wants socialism, 
wants secret appeasement, then ho Is wel¬ 
come to vote for the Democratic Party. 1 
do believe, however, that the people of the 
Badger State will overwhelmingly vote for 
continued Republican leadership. 

RBPUBLICANS HAVE BEEN STANCH FRIENDS OP 
FARMERS 

Wo Of the Midwest pride ourselves In our 
balance between Industry and agriculture. 
We of America’s dalrylaiid Imow that the 
Republican Party has been the traditional 
friend of the American farmer, and In par¬ 
ticular of American dairying. For over 34 
yeans, I personally have owned and operated 
a Wisconsin dairy farm and I know the 
farmer’s problems at first hand. It is our 
Republican Party which Is spearheading the 
fight for the St. Lawrence seaway. It is the 
Republican Party wiiich has led the fight 
against the labor big shots in the East, who 
have constantly sought not only to bring 
about unnecessary industrial strife in the 
Midwest, but who now seek to control the 
Midwest politically. 

LABOR BIG SHOTS TRYING TO PURGE SENATOR 
WILEY 

A handful of labor bigsters are In fact try¬ 
ing to control this Nation, lock, stock, and 
barrel. They want to purge United States 
Senators like myself who have refused to 
take their orders. They want to destroy the 
vital Taft-Hnrticy law, which is our only 
protection against dictatorship by a few 
labor rncketcers. 

The honest rank and file of American la¬ 
bor—the average workingman of the A. P of 
L.. the CIO, the Railway Brotherhoods, 
the Machinist’s union, and other unions, 
does not, however, believe in communism, 
does not believe in senseless Industrial war¬ 
fare, does not believe in secret appeasement, 
does not believe In socialism. That Is why 
the honest rank and file of our workers will 
support their senior Senator, will vote for 
Walter Kohler. Jr , for the Republican Party, 
for GOP Congressmen, assemblymen, and 
State senators, Just as will all average citizens 
In other types of occupations. 

HOW big SHOTS ARE TRYING TO SMEAR SENATOR 
WILEY 

The labor big shots arc recklessly pouring 
in thousand.s of dollars of money and mil¬ 
lions of pieces of political smear literature 
In order to try to defeat me. They did this 
111 1944 and 1930, and their wi’ctched efforts 
were unsuccessful then ns I know they will 
be unsuccessful now. It is, however, es¬ 
sential that every American who believes In 
the free enterprise system work as hard 
as those who oppose It. Yes, every American 
should register and encourage every possible 
other voter to gf) to the polls on Tuesday, 
November 7. That Is why I am glad that all 
over Wisconsin In every one of our 71 coun¬ 
ties, individuals have taken on themselves 
the responsibility to: 

HOW ALERT VOTERS ARE STRIVING FOR SENATOR 
WTLEV AND GOOD GOVERNMENT 

A. Call up by phono their friends, their 
neighbors and busincfis acquaintances In or¬ 
der to have them support Senator Wiley, 
Walter Kohler, Jr., and the rest of the GOP 
ticket. 

B. Write letters to their friends. 

C. Distribute political literature in the 
mails, in letter boxes, under doors. 

D. Hold political rallies. 

E. On November 7. arrange to transport 
Invalid or 111 voters to the polls. 

P. Help to collect the necessary finances 
to support this fight. Support the Repub¬ 
lican State Finance Committee. 

O. Organize citizens’ committees both gen¬ 
erally and In given occupations—doctors, 
lawyers, farmers, teachers, businessmen-—on 


behalf of my reelectlon and on behalf of the 
election of the entire Republican ticket. 

H. Cooperate with Wayne Hood, our splen¬ 
did Republican State chairman, with Jack 
Rouse, our party’s hard-working executive 
secretary at the Hotel Lorraine in Madison 
and with our 71 industrious county chair¬ 
men and other officers in striving for GOP 
victory. 

EVERYONE HAS A JOB TO DO NOVEMBER 7 

It takes work, hard work on the part of all 
of us. I have been here on the Job lor 12 
years, working night and day, 62 weeks a 
year. It is a privilege to do so. 

I well recognize that the average man has 
his personal affairs to attend to, his busi¬ 
ness. his Job, or his farm, his family, his 
home; but this is not the sort of situation 
where we “can let George do It.*' This is 
the situation for you—the average voter— 
to take hold of. 

You don’t want Pendergastlsm, you don’t 
want crime allied with crooked politics, you 
don’t want the Democratic war party, the 
party that had coddled the Reds, the party 
that works hand-in-hand with the leftist 
labor big shots. 

So, Tuesday, November 7. Is not only Im¬ 
portant Insofar as your Congress is con¬ 
cerned. It is a crucial day Insofar as Mr. 
and Mrs. Average American is concerned. 
You need and must have experienced leader¬ 
ship In Washington and Madison. 

THE challenge TO YOU 

So. will you support free enterprise against 
socialism? 

Will you support peace and preparedness 
against war? 

Will you strive for prosperity rather than 
Government bungling and depression? 

The challenge is up to you, the decision 
is up to you, the future of America and the 
world are up to you. 

Go to the polls November 7 and vote Re¬ 
publican, for yourself, for your country, and 
lor your world. 


A Short Tour in the Army 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, my two 
colleagues from New Jersey, the Honor¬ 
able Representatives Addonizio and 
Howell, went back into the Army with 
me last week. 

We offered ourselves as Congress' first 
“guinea pigs” after newspapers in the 
Garden State had repeatedly criticized 
certain aspects of the Federal inductee 
machinery. In order to determine first¬ 
hand if this public criticism was war¬ 
ranted, we appeared at the Newark In¬ 
duction station early one morning and 
underwent the same processing as the 
regular inductees, including submitting 
to the literacy test which has been the 
main target for editorial attack. 

After this, we departed for Port Dix 
with a group of inductees and for 2 days 
lived with the men. We ate in the en¬ 
listed men’s mess halls, we slept in the 
enlisted men's barracks, we participated 
in their training, in their world affairs 
Indoctrination, in their recreation. And, 
most important, we listened to their 
gripes. 


Out of our 3-day tour of duty, myself 
and my colleagues have formulated a 3- 
point plan of suggested reforms within 
the draft machinery which I would like 
to outline briefly at this time. 

First, the literacy tests on which the 
Army is rejecting an average of 60 per¬ 
cent of potential inductees in the New 
Jersey area Is too severe. With World 
War II veterans and family men facing 
induction before many months, in light 
of the present world situation, we must 
lower the standards to take advantage 
of all sound-bodied manpower. Cer¬ 
tainly a man who drives a truck or cooks 
in civilian life can drive a truck or cook 
in the Army, even if he can’t pass the 
present literacy tests, w^hich we per¬ 
sonally thought were confusing, even to 
college-educated men. 

Second, we discovered that the Newark 
Induction station, under the capable and 
efficient command of Maj. Walter C. 
Money, has set up an X-ray system 
which is costing the taxpayers only fO 
cents per picture. It is a system which 
is workable anywhere, and wc recom¬ 
mend that it be adopted for all induc¬ 
tion stations to save our taxpayers such 
fantastic bills as the $l,000-per-day rate 
reported in some sections of the country. 

Third, we recommend that tax-free 
privileges be restored to military stores 
serving members of our Armed Forces. 
One of the biggest and most warranted 
gripes we found at Fort Dix was that sol¬ 
diers, who are serving our country on a 
lower pay scale than civilians, are forced 
to pay civilian prices, even in their own 
post exchanges. It is only fair that, 
with a shooting war once more in prog¬ 
ress, World War II’s tax-free pi’ivileges 
be returned to our soldiers. They need 
every break we can give them. 


Dr. John W. Rustin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, when one 
thinks of people in Washington, D. C., 
the Capital City of the Nation and the 
political center of the world, he usually 
thinks of people who have official posi¬ 
tions with the Government. There are 
other people in Washington who have no 
official connection with the Government 
who are doing a great national service. 

I am inserting for printing in the Rec¬ 
ord an editorial from the Washington 
Post of September 15, 1950, which pays 
tribute to the magnificent job which has 
been done in Washington by Dr. John W. 
Rustin, who for about 14 years has been 
pastor of Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church in Washington, D. C. Dr. Rustin 
is completing his work in Washington 
and is about to assume a new work in 
Nashville. Tenn. Dr. Rustin has made a 
tremendous contribution to the moral 
and spiritual development of the city of 
Washington—^he has been both a reli- 
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gious and civic leader—I think it 
very fitting that the editorial from the 
V^ashington Post be printed In the 
Record. The dynamic personality of 
John Rustin will be missed by large 
numbers of people in Washington— 
civilians and public officials alike: 

[Prom the Washington Poet of September 
15. 1950] 

Dr. Rustin s Servics 

Dr. John W. Rustin, for 14 years pastor of 
the Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
is now saying his farewells as he prei>ares to 
take over the pastorate of Belmont Methodist 
Church in Nashville. His sermon on Sunday 
will terminate his service. His going will be 
a great loes to the community as well as to 
his congregation. The latter will miss his 
courageous and progressive preaching, which 
regularly filled his church to overflowing, so 
that there was scarcely standing room left. 
And this city will be deprived of a man who 
gave himself wholeheartedly to the city’s 
civic and religious life. It was as ’’John” that 
he was known to many people—^testimony to 
the personal imprint he made upon them, 
and the affection in which he was held. 

Son of a Georgia circuit rider. Dr. Rustin 
has retained a fervor of spiritual conviction 
and a warmth of human sympathy that have 
been the most impressive witnesses of the 
faith he expounds. Today when pulpits are 
tending to become lecture platforms and the 
churches to lose themselves more and more 
in administration, Dr. Rustin has demon¬ 
strated that it Is passible to bo both preacher 
and pastor to a great congregation and to 
minister personally to many outside it. 


Correcting Injustice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission granted me by the House. I am 
including herewith an editorial by Mr. 
Dwight Payton, one of the leading edi¬ 
torial writers in our congressional dis¬ 
trict. 

It is entitled “Correcting Injustice.*’ 
This editorial reflects the feeling of quite 
a number of veterans of World War II. 
I believe it is worthy of your considera¬ 
tion. 

[From the Qassette-Becord, Scranton, Kans.] 
CoRBxcTiNG Injustice 

A young farmcr-stockman of Osage County, 
veteran of World War II, recently remarked, 
“You know, If I had a couple of hundred 
years allotted to me for this life on earth, I 
would be right glad to put in another 4 
or 6 years In the Navy.” 

His comment points up a grave Injustice 
being done through lack of any policy in 
drafting for the Armed Forces. A large num¬ 
ber of men. veterans and subject to call, are 
being kept on a make-no-plans-for-thc- 
future basis when there Is no excuse for such. 
Formation of a policy for drafting men would 
put an end to this uncertainty and there is 
no good reason why such a policy is not in 
effect. 

Our veterans might also feel that It would 
only be fair to dip first into the deferred 
ranks of the last war before calling on them 


lor a Moond hitch. Some such provision 
abould be speedily put into effect and the 
demand for it might weU come from the 
home fronters of which group this writer is 
one. 

Of course. In event of an all-out war. there 
would be no question of such a balance-up. 
hut imtil that time comes the element of 
fairness deserves full attention. It is easy to 
say that those who stayed in the Reserve 
Corps took a chance of being recalled, but it 
is not so easy to say that one man should 
have to serve twice in the Armed Forces, 
spend double years away from home and 
family, denied opportunity to develop his 
own interests, while another is never called. 

Another consideration by way of policy 
would be to provide for the possibility of 
continuation of small-front wars. When 
only a small fraction of available manpower 
is to be used, it stands to reason that some 
method of limiting service and providing a 
rotation system should be established. 


The Habit of Lying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or IOWA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil: 

The Habit op Lyiho 

LylriK Is prevalent in today’s world. As 
a matter of fact, it has always been a com¬ 
mon habit. A.S far back as history goes there 
are accounts of lies in all pha!?cs of human 
rclatlonfi. 

The psalmist David, greatly afflicted, once 
wrote: “All men are liars.” 

A lie iH an untruth. It may consist of 
giving a false impression by something said, 
by telling only r part of the truth, or by the 
way one acts without saying a word. 

What constitutes lying is indicated by ihe 
oath administered to wltnesBes In courts of 
law: ”Do you solemnly swear to tell the tndh, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth?” 

Witnesses invariably answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, but It Is common knowledge that our 
courts reek with perjury. 

The purpose of lying is to gain some ad¬ 
vantage. It may be a financial advantage, 
an advantage over some other person, an 
advantage in pretending we have done what 
we have not done, or, vice versa, an attempt 
to gain advantage by pretending that we 
know more than we do or are more capable 
than we are. 

Lying is very much Uke stealing, which Is 
also done for personal gain. 

It may seem that an advantage is gained 
by lying, for many a lie Is told that Is never 
found out, Just as the perpetrators of many 
thefts are never apprehended. 

But many people think they get away with 
lies when they do not. You have doubtless 
heard it said of more than one person, "His 
life has been a lie.” Yet the people thus 
described probably were sure their lies had 
never been detected. 

Lying is always harmful to the liar, whether 
he realizes it or not, and is usually harmful 
to others—often to those he loves best. 

Lying Is also contrary to God’s command. 
No Bln is more emphatically condemned in 
the Bible than lying. 

The ninth commandment says. ‘*Thou 
shall not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” 


Proverbs 6: 16-lQ says: ”Th«ee six things 
doth the Lord hate; yea seven are an abomi¬ 
nation unto Him: A proud look, a lying 
tongue, hands that shed limocont blood, a 
heart that devlsoth wicked abominations, 
feet that be swift in running to mlschlel, a 
false witness that speaketh lies, and he that 
Boweth discord among brethren.” 

Lying Is practiced without much compunc¬ 
tion, but it is a grievous sin. It may seem 
a convenient way eff escaping minor difficul¬ 
ties and embarrassments, hut little lies oltcn 
make big lies necessary and eventually lead 
to ruin. 

“Be not deceived. God is not mocked; for 
whatever a man soweth, that shall ho also 
reap.” 

Trtino To Foroet Tydxnos Report 

The report of the Tydings committee is 
already all but forgotten, and the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders hope It will be completely for¬ 
gotten before election. 

Why? Because ft Is everything a report 
of an impartial Investigating committee 
ought not to be—one-sided, unfair, frantic, 
hysterical. It is couched In such interoper¬ 
ate language and so manifestly partisan that 
not a single Repubilcau voted to accept It, 
although a number of Repubilcau Senators 
thought Senator McCarthy had gone too 
far in his charges. 

TOey refused to subscribe to the Ttmnos 
findings which In effect say that Senator 
McCarthy is a vicious criminal, guilty of 
subversive activities, who should not only 
be expelled from the Benate but probably 
ought to be placed In solitary conduement 
for the rest of his life. 

According to Senator Tydings and his ad¬ 
ministration colleagues, no American was 
ever quite so low as Joe. 

'They would like to have the American peo¬ 
ple believe that there never was and never 
will be anyone In the administration who 
In any way sympathized with communism. 

If at any time any of the administration 
pets were found to have taken secret papers 
from the files and turned them over to Rus¬ 
sian agents, they were just indiscreet. 

Arthur Schleslnger, Jr., one of Harvard’s 
left-wingers, tried to explain their derelic¬ 
tions In a recent magazine article. He said 
that Alger Hiss and pals In the State De¬ 
partment were just ardent, high-minded 
idealists, who meant no harm. 

Their thefts, according to Schleslnger, were 
not only understandable but entirely excus¬ 
able, because in an earlier day “many Ameri¬ 
cans looked on Communist Russia as a great 
and Bignlflcant social experiment.” 

The vast majority of Amerlcaim are not so 
gullible. They see no great and significant 
social experiment in the brutal butchery of 
Dll opposition In Russia or the ordered star¬ 
vation of 5,000,000 farmers, because they 
thought they had a right to the food they 
had grown. 

The idealists Schleslnger writes about stole 
war secrets that may be in part responsible 
for the butchery of American soldiers now 
going on In Korea. 

Our prisons are full of men indiscreet 
enough to be caught stealing and robbing. 

But not even the most unscrupulous .shy¬ 
sters among the lawyers who tried to keep 
them out of prison, ever tried to free them 
on the plea that their ideals were so lofty 
they didn’t know right from wrong. 

It was loft for the Tydings committee to 
Insist that the Idealiats be given a clean 
bill of health, and that their acciwer. Sena¬ 
tor McCarthy be consigned to the lowest 
depths of infamy. 

To their horror, the administration hench¬ 
men are finding out that more people beltevo 
Senator McCarthy than believe Senator Tyd- 
INOS. That Is why the administration is so 
anxious to have the Tydings report consigned 
to oblivion as quickly as possible. 
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This Can Stop Roasia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OF NtlW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record a copy of an article entitled 
‘•This Can Stop Russia.” Some weeks 
apo the Senator from Connecticut I Mr. 
Benton) wrote this article for Coronet 
magazine. His great fight for what he 
has called a “Marshall Plan of Ideas” has 
just resulted this week in the Senate 
action trebling or quadrupling the State 
Department appropriation for the area 
for which he was responsible as Assistant 
Secretary of Slate for Public Affairs 
from 1945 through 1947. In this article 
the Senator from Connecticut explains 
why, in order to help create a world 
climate for peace, we must hammer 
home to the world what he calls “Ameri¬ 
ca’s Big Truth.” This article will not be 
published in Coronet until September 22, 
and I am grateful to its editors for per¬ 
mission to reprint it in the Congressional 
Record for the Congress just before we 
plan to recess. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Can Stop Rxtssia 

(By William Benton, United States Senator 
Irom Connecticut) 

HERE IS A BOLD PROGRAM TO SELL DEMOCRACY 
and halt THE SPREAD OF COMMUNISM 

For 6 years now I have been trying to 
awaken this country from a complacent and 
dangerous sleep. 1 have talked, written, and 
proposed in the Senate, over the radio, and 
to anyone who would listen. My program is 
quite simple: in order to create a climate for 
peace and defeat the big lie of communism, 
we must hammer home to the world Ameri¬ 
ca’s big truth. 

Arms and ammunition are necessary to 
the protection and defense of our inde¬ 
pendence Bub to win a war that results in 
the survival of what we stand lor, human 
ideas can be stronger than weapons. But wo 
must act quickly if we are to win. 

The Korean situation may be only a fuse 
to set off disastrous explosions of Communist 
violence In other parts of the world. And 
it requires no Government official to tell you 
that such action means World War III, 

Betore It is too late, we, as a great peace- 
loving nation, must wrest from Russia the 
initiative in a fighting war of Ideas. If we 
do not, the remaining free nations stand to 
suffer the fate of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and other countries that have 
raised their hands In silent surrender. 

In effect, this Is a last call to reason—a 
final appeal 1o those who understand why 
propaganda cannot be defeated by troops, 
planes, or bombs. To some extent, the 
dreams of myself and my colleagues are be¬ 
ginning to be realized. 

Pur Instance, I took great hope, not long 
ago, In the announcement that President 
Truman supported our effort to have Con¬ 
gress Increase the State Department’s Voice 
of America appropriation by an additional 
$80,000,000. 

Money, however, is not the real problem 
here, lor President Truman’s proposals would 


not cost nearly as much as we spend for 
atom bombs, and not one-twentieth as much 
as we now spend for farm subsidies. Ac¬ 
tually, I believe our plan should be regarded 
as a hopeful way of saving money, since 
nearly three-fourths of our vast Federal 
budget Is attributable to war. 

Our best hope for realizing our investment 
In the future Is to seize the initiative in the 
cold war of ideas. The only way to accom¬ 
plish this la by taking the offensive In the 
battle of propaganda 

We must Bsk ourselves, when we read of 
the North Korean aggressors, of Red storm 
troops ill east Berlin, or of secret trials in 
the Balkan countries—how did they get that 
way? A very large part of our answer will 
be; because of false Soviet promises, coupled 
with false accusations against western de- 
mocraev. 

You do not have to look any further than 
the Communists’ outrageous claims that the 
Republic of Korea, on word from Wall Street 
and John Foster Dulles, Invaded Northern 
Korea. Yet, strangely enough, millions of 
people throughout the world are ready to 
believe that—because it Is told them, and 
repeated to them in inffiilte variations, by a 
diabolically clever propaganda machine. 

The rood to lusting peace calls upon us 
to set the record straight, and to do it on a 
scale never before attempted In history. In 
my service as Assistant Secretary of State, I 
saw the true nature of the Soviet’s challenge: 
they have flung down the gauntlet to west¬ 
ern civilization In a struggle for the minds 
and loyalties of mankind. Their skill in that 
struggle is a far greater threat to the free 
world than the Red army—in Korea. Berlin, 
or even Moscow. The scale of their effort 
Is without precedent. Their success can be 
measured In the 800.000,000 human souls 
who now move to the beat of iStulln’s dic¬ 
tates. 

The Communists were specialists In the 
big lie long before Hitler. They learned 
that the big lie, if it is shouted loudly and 
often enough, can, in the nbsenre of a coun¬ 
terargument, produce the kind of action—or 
iimctlon—the Communists want. The kind 
of action or inaction they want In this crisis 
Is anti-Americanism. 

What can wc do about this? To put It 
simply, we can oppose the big He with the 
big truth. Eleven other Members of the 
Senate Joined me not long ago in sponsor¬ 
ing Senate Resolution No. 243, which calls 
for a Marshall plan in the field of ideas and 
spells out, in general terms, how the big truth 
can bo launched. 

We use the phrase “Marshall plan” for 
these proposals because the Marshall plan 
sprang from a positive, boldly conceived pro¬ 
posal on a scale adequate to the need. It was 
designed to close the dollar gap until re¬ 
covery could permit Europe to earn its own 
way. This plan was no mere containment 
of communism; it has been a smashing set¬ 
back for communism, and by means other 
than war. 

Each day that passes proves the necessity 
for immediate launching of a Marshall plan 
of ideas. For, If we succeed in this broad 
and imaginative project, we are forging a 
weapon more powerful than the most deadly 
secret weapon that we or our enemies can 
ever produce. 

Today the United States faces two main 
questions in the launching of a Marshall plan 
of ideas: (1) How do we go about reaching 
the hundreds of millions we must talk to? 
(2) What do we say to them? 

The EGA in Europe has shown great re¬ 
sourcefulness as to means. In addition to 
the mass methods of press, radio, and film, 
It has met special situations with imagina¬ 
tion and vigor. 

Tills past summer EGA toured the canals 
of France with showboats carrying docu¬ 
mentary movies and displays. In Sicily, 
where the wandering minstrel is still a chief 


source of information, EGA has its own 
native troubadours, who tell the romantic 
story of a boy and girl in love, and how the 
girl was saved from fatal illness by penicillin 
flown from the United States by EGA. 

My own three proposals are perhaps more 
obvious, but they must be carried forward 
on a scale commensurate with the need. My 
first proposal calls for creation of a unified 
world-wide broadcasting network, potentially 
capable of booming a signal into every radio 
receiver on earth—by medium or long-wave 
signals where needed, not only by short-wave 
transmitters. 

Even with Its limited system, the Voice of 
America today receives more than 20,000 let¬ 
ters a month from overseas, despite the fact 
that only a fraction of the world’s receivers 
are equipped to receive short-wave broad¬ 
casts. 

The Kremlin was so alarmed by our Voice 
broadcasts in Hus.slan language (which I 
had the privilege ol launching In 1946), that 
it has installed at strategic points in Russia 
some 200 transmitters for the exclusive pur¬ 
pose of jamming our broadcasts from the 
United States and England. Can we not con¬ 
clude from this that the Kremlin feels it 
cannot afford to let its people know the facts 
about our American way of life? 

Important though it is to reach the Rus¬ 
sian people, there are other peoples who are 
even more Important. These arc in the crit¬ 
ical areas of nations that arc undecided, wa¬ 
vering. or under Moscow pressure. It is hero 
that we must concentrate, and in the under¬ 
developed areas of the world. 

For this task, broadcasting has unique 
virtues. It Is instantaneous It can leap 
over censorship at boundaries. It Is cheap. 
It can reach remote areas as easily as metro¬ 
politan centers. It poses no requirement of 
literacy. It is not affected by shortage of 
paper or film stock. Above all, It can reach 
hundreds of millions of people, and It can 
reach them quickly. 

My second proposal calls for a world-wldo 
program of producing and distributing docu¬ 
mentary and educational motion pictures, 
designed to explain the democratic ideals 
which underlie our foreign policy. 

Nothing equals the motion picture In Its 
capacity for gripping and holding inas.ses of 
people, and communicating information 
and attitudes in vivid, memorable form. If 
we would exhibit documentary films to at 
least one-fourth of the population of the 
earth once a month, their impact could well 
change the face of history. 

There are some 91,000 theaters in the 
world where motion pictures are shown. 
They have a seating capacity of 39,000.000 
people, so that, in theory, half a billion peo¬ 
ple could see a single film In 2 weeks. Further, 
there are tens of thousands of 16- and 8- 
milllmeter projectors In the schools, 
churches, clubs, and homes of the world. 

Plveii where there are no projectors, our 
State Department has drawn crowds from 
miles around when they have toured foreign 
towns and villages with projection trucks, 
showing films like Valley of the Tennessee 
and Tuesday In November, the latter a docu¬ 
mentary on American elections. 

My third proposal calls lor immediate ex¬ 
pansion of our program for bringing labor 
leadens, Journalists, students, and others to 
the United States. Foreign students of our 
universities have always been among our 
best friends abroad. Many go home to be¬ 
come leaders in their countries. 

I favor an exchange program which would 
absorb as many as 100,000 foreign students 
a year, a vast Increase over our present en¬ 
rollment of such students. I also favor—as 
even more urgent—a huge expansion in our 
pn^gram for bringing to this country for 
relatively brief visits the key leaders of opin¬ 
ion from foreign lands. 

The EGA, under its technical-assistance 
program, brought 900 people from European 
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Industry and aRriculture last year to study 
our mothods. Two among the 900 were 
Influential Italian labor leaders. When they 
had seen American labor-management rela¬ 
tions, when they had seen that our workers 
share In the benefits of Increased productiv¬ 
ity and from the ^use of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery, when they had seen that compe¬ 
tition is not without economic value to our 
workers, they went back to Italy, pulled 
700.000 workers out of the big Communist- 
dominated general trade union, and 
launched an Independent union. 

At the start of the technical-assistance 
program, a p.roup of Norwegian labor load¬ 
ers came hero to study the Amorlcf’ii 
When they returned to Norway, they found 
that a similar group had jurt eomo back 
from a visit to Russia. By mere comparison 
of the findings of the two groii]\s. it was 
directly sceii how liifinltelv better the work¬ 
ers fare in the American tree-enterprise econ¬ 
omy than In the economy of the I). S. S. R. 

Broadcasting, motion pictures, and ex¬ 
change of persons arc my throe main methtids 
of gaining communication with the rent of 
the world, though every technjciue shcnild 
be explored, Including the use of the comlc- 
strip books. But what do we want to com¬ 
municate? I think of four things we shoidd 
say to counteract the iraudulent Commiinlst 
propaganda: 

1. Without boasting, without falsifying, 
let us begin to dramatize abroad the 
strength and potential stability of the United 
States, Lot us make clear that, although wc 
have many problems, under the American 
business system our v/hole people, and not 
Just the few, share a rising standard of liv¬ 
ing. Let us dramatize our peaceful record 
and peaceful Intentions—our devotion to 
the Ideal of political and economic liicle- 
pendcnce for all peoples. Let us explain that 
we are a people slow to anger, but united 
and mighty In a righteous cause. 

3. Lei us lacrousiiigly share with other 
peoples our agricultural, industrial, and 
business know-how, the results of our re¬ 
search In medicine and public health, what 
wc have learned about labor-mauugexneiit 
relations, city planning, public education, 
power development; and let us invite others 
to teach us what they have learned. 

3. Lot us begin, preferably in concert with 
other free nations, to dramatize those ideals 
which the Ireo nations hold in common. 
Chief among Uiese are personal and political 
freedom, equality of opportunity, and the 
God-given dignity of the Individual. These 
are the ideals which most clearly divide us 
from the Communists, and in which they 
ore most vulnerable in the eyes of the world. 

4 Let us begin deliberately to lay bare be¬ 
fore the world the gaping difference between 
Soviet deeds and Soviet v^ords. 

I urge that we say these things wherever 
possible through the United Nations and 
UNESCO, end Jointly with other free nations. 
But much of the Job will of necessity de¬ 
volve upon ourselves, acting through groups 
of prlvpto citizens and through our Govern¬ 
ment. 

Can we peacefully win men toward faith 
In human dignity and individual freedom? 
Of about 200.000,000.000 people who have 
lived on earth since the time of Christ, not 
more than 2,000,000,000 have known free¬ 
dom as we understand it. As freedom has 
grown and spread. It has faced a series of 
stupendous totalitarian reactions. But It 
has survived because it Is an inspired faith. 

But It cannot and will not survive unless 
wo are prepared to defend it. And our obli¬ 
gation to history, to the world and. moat 
impo’*tant, to ourselves, demands that we 
beat Russia at her own game. For, unleae 
we can convince the people of the globe that 
our ideas spell peace, freedom, and happi- 
ueae. we shall lose the war of guns as weU 
n.s the war of ideas. 


St Lawrence Seaway and Iti Relationship 
to National Defense 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Septemher IS (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
has become a priority project. Our na¬ 
tional security, our strength as a free 
Nation, may well depend upon the con¬ 
struction of this important artery of 
transportation. 

It is most unfortunate and may well 
prove disastrous to pur national secu¬ 
rity that the St. Lawi-ence seaway bill 
has not been acted upon by the Con¬ 
gress. 

While the seaway is of particular con¬ 
cern to the State of Minnesota, it is of 
even greater importance to the entire 
Nation. 

Therefore. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have primed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a rndio address 
prepared by me on this vital subject, 
The St. Lawrence Seaway and Its Rela¬ 
tionship to the National Defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and Its Relation¬ 
ship TO THE National Deitnse 

It is always a pleasure for mu to Bpeak to 
my fellow Mmoesotaus, the kind oi pleas¬ 
ure a traveler feels when he gUmpsoa the 
lamlliar outlines of home and exchanges 
grcetintis with old friends. And today it 
is a very special pleasure, because I waul to 
talk with you about our State’s future. 
There is not one of uu—from the miner ex¬ 
tracting the earth’s treasures, to the man 
in the factory, to the white-collar worker 
at his desk, to the farmer who sees his fields 
of ripe grain stretch to the horizon of Uu 
Minnesota sky—who has not u very per¬ 
sonal intcre.st In what the next generation 
will bring to our State. 

These arc times of far-reaching economic 
changes. It is not unusual that Mmiie- 
sota’s future should be Intertwined with an 
Issue which also has great significance for 
the Middle West and our Nation as a whole. 
I am speaking of the development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Babin. 

From the days of the 6.0111681 seltlnment 
of our forefathers In the Northwest, this 
waterway has been the very lifeline of our 
Industrial growth. The Governments of 
Canada and the United St.ites- in the belief 
that great natural resource.s should be de¬ 
veloped for the benefit of the people—have 
been making improvements along the chan¬ 
nel. In 1865 at Sault Ste. Marie the first 
primitive lock was constructed between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, opening the way 
for the oro boats. Today on that spot are 
the famous Boo Locks through which pass 
86,000.000 tons of ore a year. In 1932 the 
Canadian Government completed the Wel¬ 
land Canal and locks, making H possible to 
navigate a 300-foot drop between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. The question of further 
improvements at Niagara Falls Is also under 
consideration. Each time a barrier has been 
removed from the channel, the trade in 
grain and coal and ore has increased. Every 
Improvement has lifted the wealth and 
standard of living of the surrounding regions. 


Now there remain only H3 miles of river 
to be brought under control. It is this 
relatively short stretch of water which has 
become the core of controversy. And here 
lie the answers to some of our questions 
about Minnesota’s future. 

'The St, Lawrence seaway project would 
make these ll.T miles navigable. It would 
provide a 27-faot channel from Duluth at 
the head of the Great lilies through the Bt. 
Lawrence and out to the Atlantic Oooan, a 
distance of 2,400 mllc.s. Obviously, this 
would open the Interior of uui coutliunit 
to the trade ol the world. A dam and power- 
housc would be built In the Intoi mitlunal 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence River in noiTlinii 
New York. Tlio water’s energy would be con¬ 
verted into electric ixiwer and sold to reai- 
dentinl and IndUrtirial users In New York 
and probably iu New England. 

The seaway has recelvocl unstinting sup¬ 
port in Minnesota and other lorwarU-looklng 
Stater., but lor a quarter century, whenever 
It reached CongresE, 11 has been battled to 
a stundstlll ])y—principally—a tight little 
knot of potent but misguided people. 

If the seaway were a reality, Minnesota’s 
products could be sent Into the markets of 
the world—her wheat and flour, her flaxseed, 
dairy foods, lumber, farm muchluery, and 
other manufactures. And the wealth of the 
world would pour back to the people of our 
State. It would come in the form of pay¬ 
ment for our goods. It would come in the 
form of raw materials from new sources. 

Minnesota’s larmera would siund to gain 
in two ways: They could expect tlielr prod¬ 
ucts. enjoy in c, the advantage oi cheap water 
transportation, to become competitive In 
world muiKets. And, as always, they could 
(^xpect to prosper in direct relation to M.nne- 
Kota’s urban ceniers which will be stlmulatod 
by the new outlet to the Atlantic. Our cities 
on the shores of Lake Superior—Duluth and 
Two Harbors* •‘Will become busy ocean ports. 
Our inland cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
for example—cannot help but benefit from 
the State's growth in agriculture, manuiac- 
turiug, (ind shipping. 

Although it can be said that Mlnuosotu's 
body Is comiioEod of fertile farmland and 
thriving citloB, her veins are truly of iron. 
From the great ranges of the Lake Superior 
region comes the hlgh-grado iron ore which 
BUppUes nearly 85 i^rcent oi Amovica's vital 
steel industry. In a giant semicircle, brgia- 
ifing at Buff ah), swooping down tlnough 
Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, and up to 
Chicago, the steel mllhs of the United States 
are concentrated. TVicv arc there for u. ie;\- 
Eon— because our-Lake Sui orior ore is easily 
and cheaply uccvbslblc. From these rcKcrvcs 
came the ore for steel which has coiitrlbuud 
to our high Btai^dard ol living. BTom thc.o 
reticrveB was produced the steel for the weap¬ 
ons of our victory in World War li. And now 
again our Iron and steel will go forth to pro¬ 
tect our way of life. 

But the Superior ore gradually is being 
depleted. 1 say depleted, not c: hausted. 
Until now approximately 2.50L‘,a0b/J(iu tins 
have been rouGUmed. The rcnK.!iiden' is esti¬ 
mated at Irom 1.300.000,000 to 1,600,000,000 
tons, of which 500,000,000 to CCO.t'J 1,000 tons 
are In open-pit ores. These arc being used 
up at the rate oi 50,000,000 to 65.0u0,000 tuns 
a year. 

How long could they last If tin y werc sub¬ 
jected to the demands of another war, or 
even of stcppcd-up rearmament, as the Presi¬ 
dent has ordered? In 20 years at the very 
latest—some experts say in half that time— 
the steel mills will need other sources of 
iron ore. 

Naturally the steel Industry knows this 
and it is already seeking and finding n^jw 
deposits of ore. United Btates Steel has pur¬ 
chased land on the Delaware River in east¬ 
ern Pennsylvania for a new steel mill to use 
ore from Venezuela. Bethlehem Steel lu rx- 
panding in Baltimore, and using Chileau ore. 
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There Is talk of a stool mill to be built In New 
England. All of them want to be near At¬ 
lantic coast ports In order to utilize for¬ 
eign ores. 

What effect would this have on the Middle 
West? A tragic one. The men who make 
steel arc hard-boiled and realistic. They 
chtx)se their plant locations because trans¬ 
portation of ore to steel mills Is a heavy 
factor m production costs. If their supply 
of ore runs out, they will relocate closer to a 
new supply. It would make no difference to 
thorn—nor any other businessman in the 
same situation—that the Middle West might 
suffer. 

The entire livelihood of some of our Min¬ 
nesota towns depends on iron ore. If wo 
continue to mine It at the current rate, their 
source of prosperity will be drained dry even¬ 
tually. We have seen the ghost towns of the 
West—pitiful skeletons where men once lived 
and thrived on a single commodity—gold. 
When that was exhausted the tow^n and Its 
Inhabitants went with It, leaving nothing but 
dusty remains. Arc we going to let this hap¬ 
pen to the ore towns of Minnesota? Our fine 
cities of Hlbbiiig, Virginia, Coleraine, Buhl, 
Ely on the Mesabl—and Crosby and Ironton 
on the Cuyuna—were nourished on ore and 
through it made a great contribution to the 
economy of our Nation. The answer is “No.” 
Not, ns long as the Bjilendld people ol Mln- 
nosoia continue to exercise their rights of 
citizenship wisely. 

Our first step is to keep the steel Industry 
from deserting the Middle West. We must 
not only preserve our ore supply, but wo 
must have supplementary ores. In Labrador 
there are deposits which compare In quality 
to our best Superior ore. If the seaway were 
open, Labrador ore could come In via a cheap 
water route, to supplement, but not to sup¬ 
plant, our Minnesota ores. It would be un- 
neccfi.sary to move steel plants to the Atlantic 
cr>ast to receive foreign-ore shipments if 
Minnesota and Labrador ores could be uf>ed 
as complementary sources. It would be un¬ 
necessary to watch the decay of Minnesota’s 
ore towns, to see their populations desert, 
their businesses sicken and die, and their 
markets disappear ftir the farmers of the 
State. The recent rensus shows that Min¬ 
nesota has gained almost 1200,000 in popula¬ 
tion these last 10 years, putting us up close 
to 3,000,000. This trend, however, may not 
continue. The experience of our neighbors, 
North Dakota and Nebraska, who lost popu¬ 
lation to the coastal States, Is too close for 
comlnrt. 

The seaway would give the steel industry 
the nssurance It needs and wants that It 
could remain exactly where It is, and. by the 
same token, the seaway would stabilize the 
economy of the Middle West. It would 
re.solve our uncertainties about the future. 

I do not wish to overlook the existence of 
the great veins of second-grade ore—the 
taconites—which we also have In the Lake 
Superior region. I am tremendously inter¬ 
ested in the development of taconlte ore, and 
where national legislation is ncoes.sary to 
bring it into use I shall do all within my 
power to secure such legl.slatlon. Research 
Is now under way to develop our taconites. 
However, the be.st estimates say that we can¬ 
not expect more than about 20.000,000 tons 
by 1970. Now, since current demands aver¬ 
age about 60,000,000 tons of open-pit and 
30.000,000 tons of underground ore yearly, 
you can see that 20,000,000 tons of taconlte 
concentrates would only meet part of the 
future needs of iron ore. 

We know that the development of taconites 
will employ large numbers of people. It will 
put our second-grade ores to good use. There 
Is no doubt that we should go ahead with It; 
but the steel Industry is not going to wait 
for us to do It. As long as cheap foreign 
ores are available, It will move to coastal 
areas to got them—that is, unless we can 
have Labrador ore shipped in via the Great 


Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway to meet and 
combine with our Minnesota ores in the 
blast furnaces of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Michigan. 

Ours is not a selfish Interest. It Is not 
Just Minnesota, not Just the Middle West, 
but the entire Nation which needs the sea¬ 
way. National security demands not only 
that the Middle West remain the center of 
the steel industry, but that iron ore coming 
to the Middle West be shipped In by the 
protected route of the St. Lawrence. Secre¬ 
tary of the Army Prank Pace, Jr., speaking 
for the various defense agencies and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, had this to say about 
the seaway: 

“In time of emergency it is essential that 
adequate quantities of iron ore be readily 
available to meet the needs of the Armed 
Forres. The Labrador ores are generally rec¬ 
ognized as the most Important now available 
wdthin the North American continent. If 
the seaway is completed, ore from this area 
could be brought Into the Great Lakes steel- 
industrial area over a protected Inland water 
route, requiring, in time of war, less protec¬ 
tive measures than open-sea routes.’’ 

Now that President Truman has asked for 
a $10,000,000,000 mobilization program, 
we naturally are concerned over rising Fed¬ 
eral expenditures and any further drains on 
the 'rreasury. It is good to know in these 
circumstances that the seaway Is expected 
to be sfelf-liquidating. Both the Canadian 
and United States Governments have agreed 
that a system of toll charges should bo 
established. Farm and Industrial leaders 
have Indicated tholr willingness to pay these 
tolls. And even with the tolls, the seaway 
rcmaln.s a cheaper method of transportation. 
Power sales will bo another source of reve¬ 
nue to help with self-liquidation. The cost 
of $388,000,000 to the United States would 
be liquidated In 50 years. And the benefits 
In dollars to our farms, factories, and great 
metropolitan centers would be Incalculable. 

Since 1919 the State of Minnesota has 
supported this project. The States of New 
York and New England expert to receive 
electric power from the dam on the St. 
Lawrence River. We in Minnesota want to 
are them get It. We want their electricity 
bills to drop and their standard of living 
to ri.se. When easterners are pro.sperous 
they buy more of our products—particu¬ 
larly those shipped over a cheap water route. 
Any great economic development that is 
helplul to one region of the United States 
will result in national benefit. And so It Is 
W’lth the St. Lawrence seaway. 

You may wonder why such a worthy pro- 
po.Sfil has failed to receive congressional 
approval. It has been supported by Presi¬ 
dents and Congressmen ol both political 
parties, since it was first Introduced. But 
its opponents are powerful and articulate. 
The rnllrouds and the power companies of 
the Northeast, in the mistaken belief that it 
would take business from them, are fighting 
the -eaway. They have battled It so suc¬ 
cessfully over the years that we still do 
not have It. 

I am reminded of the time, around the 
turn of the century, when the great railroad 
baron, James J. Hill, put up a terrific battle 
against approval of the Panama Canal. The 
American taxpayers, he said, would be pour¬ 
ing their money Into a Illy pond. Ho 
claimed the Canal would ruin our trans¬ 
continental railroads. Well, he was wrong 
on both counts. The Panama Canal be¬ 
came a vital part of our national defense 
and an essential link In our foreign trade. 
And our transcontinental railroads are 
among the most profitable lines in the coun¬ 
try. The same thing happened to the 
southern power companies which fought 
TVA tooth and nail. Today they are utiliz¬ 
ing low-cost TVA power and their profits 
are higher than ever. 


At this moment resolutions to complete 
the St. Lawrence seaway are in committee in 
both Houses of Congress. It is most un¬ 
fortunate that the Congress has not acted. 
We must continue the fight for this great 
legislation. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is the key to 
Minnesota’s future. It holds opportunity, 
development, wealth. Our industries arc 
entitled to the expansion brought by low 
transportation costs. The Middle West is 
entitled to send its products forth to world 
markets. It is time for Congress to recog¬ 
nize the needs of the Middle West and of 
our great State of Minnesota. 


Letter of Robert B. Dresser 
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HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

Providence, R. I., August 17, 1950. 
Guy George Gadrielson, Esq., 

Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Garrielson: On August 14, 1945, 
Japan accepted the Allied terms of surrender 
and World War II came to an end. On Juno 
25, 1950, less than 6 years later, the North 
Koreans crossed the frontier into South 
Korea, and a war wns Rtarted which may 
ultimately develop into world war HI. 
While on the surface It is a war against the 
North Koreans, it is in reality a war against 
Russia. 

What has led to this war In which we have 
become Involved—the third in 31 years? Has 
the conduct of our Nation’s affairs been hon¬ 
est and able, or is the reverse true? These 
are questions which the American people 
are entitled to have answered, and answered 
now, ir there have been mistakes or worse 
In the past, how c(ai their repetition In the 
future be prevented unless the facts are 
known? 

The answer to these questions undoubtedly 
lies in the incredible bungling (to speak 
irildly) of our Nation’s affairs by the party 
v/hlch has controlled our National Govern¬ 
ment for the past 17 years. It began in the 
first year of President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
first term when, on November 17, 1933, diplo¬ 
matic relations with Russia were resumed, 
ending a policy of nonrecognlti'ui which had 
prevailed since the overthrow of the Kerensky 
government in 1917. From that time on 
the foreign policy pursued by our Govern¬ 
ment has had the effect of building up Russia 
from a comparatively weak nation to a very 
strong one. This course wns followed de¬ 
spite the knowledge that the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment was one of the most cruel and ruth¬ 
less despotisms the world has ever known. 

Even after the end of World War II, when 
it became clear that Russia was building a 
huge war machine with the obvious Inten¬ 
tion of using it against us, our Government 
continued to follow a course in Asia that 
played right Into Russia’s hands. It shame¬ 
fully betrayed our stanch ally, Chlang-Kai- 
Bhck, and the Nationalist Government in 
China, and turned China over to the Com¬ 
munist stooges of Moscow. By so doing it 
rendered impotent the one power in Asia 
that could have stopped Russia in her tracks, 
and by so doing have prevented the present 
war ill Korea. 
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Very revealing: statements have been made 
and articles and books written on the subject 
of this country‘8 policy toward China by such 
men as (1) Ambassador William C. Bullitt, 
who was President Roosevelt’s first Ambas¬ 
sador from this country to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, from 1933 to 1936, 
President Roosevelt’s Ambassador to France 
from 1936 to 1940, and his Special Envoy to 
Nanking, China, in 1934, and who returned 
to China again in the summer of 1947 to 
write a scries of articles for Life magazine; 
(2) Dr. Walter Judd, Republican Congress¬ 
man from Minnesota, a recognized authority 
on China, who spent a number of years there 
as a medical missionary of the Congrega¬ 
tional Church and as the managing head 
of certain hospitals; (3) Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, who suceeded General Stilwell 
in China; (4) Maj. Gen. Claire Lee Chen- 
nault, the celebrated American general who 
commanded the famous Flying Tigers In 
China during World War IT. and who wrote 
a book on China bearing the title "Way of a 
Fighter," which was publisLcd early in 1949; 

(5) Mr. Roscoc Pound, former dean of the 
Harvard Law School and one of America’s 
leading Jurists, who spent 18 months in 
China ending in the spring of 1949, during 
which he served as adviser to the Ministry of 
Justice of the Nationalist Government; (8) 
MaJ. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. President Roose¬ 
velt’s personal Ambassador to China in the 
latter part of the last war; (7) Joseph P. 
Kamp. author of America Betrayed; and (8) 
Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur. 

'The conclusions to be drawn from the 
statements of the above persons and from 
press reports ond other resources are these: 

(1) The United States is in great peril. 
If a war with little Korea can do what it has 
to this country, what will the ultimate war 
with Russia do? 

(2) Through American aid and the in¬ 
credible errors and bungling of our Govern¬ 
ment (to put it mildly), Russia has been 
built up from a comparatively weak nation 
to a very strong one. while our own military 
power during the past b years has steadily 
and drastically declined. 

(3) Russia intends to use her huge mili¬ 
tary machine to conquer and enslave the 
world. 

(4) The Chinese Communists are. like the 
Korean Communists, acting under the orders 
of Russia, and control of China by them 
means control by Russia. 

(5) Control of China by Russia will prob¬ 
ably lead to Russian control of all Asia, 
which has one-half the population of the 
world. 

(6) With Russia In complete control of 
Avsla. it is probable that she will be able to 
achieve her ambition of world conquest. 

(7) With Chlang in control of China, there 
would have been no Korean War, and the 
danger of Russia’s getting control of Asia 
would have been eliminated. As a result, 
the thousands of American lives which have 
been and will be sacrified In Korea would 
have been saved. 

(8) The responsibility for all this rests 
with President Harry S. Truman and his 
predecessor In office, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
While many of the acts that have created 
this state of affairs may have been per¬ 
formed by persons other than the President, 
such persons held office only at his will and 
could have been removed by him at any 
time. Instead, he has consistently support¬ 
ed them and their policies and has insisted 
on continuing them in office. The respon¬ 
sibility, therefore, is his. 

(9) The present indecision of our State 
Department as to the course to follow re¬ 
garding the defense of Formosa and the sup¬ 
port of Chiang, described in the press as a 
“dilemma" is no dilemma at all, unless it be 
a domestic political one of having to admit 
to the American people that its previous 


policy toward Chiang has been utterly and 
disastrously wrong. If Formosa is of great 
military Importance to us, as General Mac- 
Arthur and our other military leaders seem 
to think, and if our policy toward Chiang 
has been wrong, the parlor debate now going 
on should be stopped before It is too late, 
and we should declare to the world that 
Chiang is our ally and that we will support 
him to the limit. We need as never before 
allies that will do something more than talk 
and take our money. 

Not only has the clique that has ruled the 
United States for the past 17 years pursued 
a foreign policy that has placed this Nation 
in the greatest peril in Its hi.'story, but it has 
followed an equally disastrous domestic 
policy. 

For 17 years the Federal Government has 
been under the domination of individuals 
who, having seized control of the Democratic 
Party, have been steadily leading the Nation 
down the road to socialism. 

In violation of the rights e.xpressly re¬ 
served to the States and the people by the 
Federal Constitution, these Socialist plan- 
neis have succeeded in steadily diminishing 
the powers of the States and increasing the 
power of the Federal Government, until today 
we witness the sickening spectacle of State 
and municipal officials going to Washington 
in a steady stream with hat in hand begging 
for Federal aid-aid which Is granted only 
on conditions that render the States and 
municipalities still more subservient to the 
Federal will. The obtaining of this money 
by the State and municipal officials is pro¬ 
claimed by them na a splendid achievement, 
despite the fact that the money which they 
obtain is money which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has collected from the people of the 
very States which they represent; for It must 
be remembered that, with minor exceptions, 
every dollar of revenue collected by the Fed¬ 
eral Government comes from the same 
sources of revenue that are available to the 
States. 

The result has been the building up of a 
huge Federal bureaucracy with 2,000,000 
individuals on the payroll at a tremendous 
cost to the people of the country. 

Through abuse of the taxing power the 
Federal Government takes each year a largo 
part of the Income of the people ot the 
States and hands back to the States only 
a small traction of the sums so colleried. 
For example, for the 6 years, 1944 to 1W48, 
both inclusive, the figures for Rhode Island 
are os follows: 


Year 

Payments to Fed* 
erul (lover n- 
iiirtil by Rbode 
Island taxpay' 
ers 

FruJr'raJ aid (o 
Kliodu Ibland 

1944. 

2t(>, .342.330 13 
22.'i,9l9,/»:W 43 
2I().325,4:«). 14 
' Zii}, ZM, 082 51 

43.\ 293 
4,.'iU,7M 
4, (n>l.f)00 
6,07'J. 210 
31,848. 753 

lUift. 

iy4rt. 

1947. 

1948 . 



The large Increase in Federal aid In 1948 
was duo to veterans’ education facilities, 
which increased from $184,866 In 1947 to 
$24,424,719 in 1946. 

This practice of the Federal Government 
is very harmful. 

(1) It deprives the States of sources of 
revenue to which they are Justly entitled 
and makes it difficult for the States and 
municipalities to raise the revenue needed 
for their own operations. 

(2) It greatly increases the power of the 
Federal Government and diminishes the 
power of the States, In fact, it is the most 
effective Imaginable scheme to create a cen¬ 
tralized government, and is a sly constitu¬ 
tional destruction of American constitu¬ 
tional government. 


(8) It is extremely costly, for not only 
does It result in building up and maintain¬ 
ing a huge and unnecessary Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy, but much more money is spent 
for the various purposes than would be the 
case if the States raised their own revenue 
and spent it for their own purposes. 

(4) It therefore Increases greatly the 
amount of taxes which the people must pay. 

In its lust lor power the Federal Govern¬ 
ment under Mr. Truman spent in five peace¬ 
time years, from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1050, 
$214,000,000,000, an amount greater by $34,- 
000.000,000 than the total amount spent by 
all the 32 previous Presidents in 152 years, 
from 1789 to July 1, 1941. In 1931 the cost 
of the Federal Government was $30 for each 
man, woman, and child. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1050, It was over $300. This 
has been merely a continuance of the policy 
on the part of our Federal managers of "tax, 
spend, and elect," the formula for socialism 
proposed by the late Harry Hopkins and so 
religiously followed by the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. 

Through this and other policies of the 
Roosevelt administration a depression, which 
started in 1929 and should, according to all 
normal experience, have ended within 2 or 3 
years, was stretched to 11 years, and It took 
a war boom to end it. Throughout the life 
of our country there has been no depression 
to approach it, either in length, severity, or 
cost. During this period we had the greatest 
unemployment in our history, with an aver¬ 
age of 10.000,000 unemployed. Have these 
fact.s been forgotten by the people? 

The war ended the depression by putting 
everybody to work. The war at the same 
time created an unprecedented scarcity of 
materials and goods that kept Industry oper¬ 
ating at capacity for more than 3 years after 
the war ended. 

During the Roosevelt and Truman admin¬ 
istrations. through deficit spending due in 
large part, but by no means wholly, to the 
war, the national debt has been increased 
from $21,000,000,000 in 1033 to almost $260- 
000,000,000 at the present time, and an in¬ 
flation has been caused which has cut the 
purchasing power of the dollar almost In 
two as compared with 10 years ago. As a 
result there has been a drastic increase in 
the cost of living, and the solvency of the 
Federal Government has been endangered. 

During this period the New Deal admin¬ 
istration has consistently followed a course 
based uiwn an alien pliilosophy ol govern¬ 
ment, which, as history has demonstrated 
time and time again, can have but one end¬ 
ing—the complete loss of freedom, and the 
enslavement of the people In a fully regi¬ 
mented and Socl.nllst state. 

Again and again have the people been 
warned of this. A majority, however, have 
ignored the warning. Bouglit by Govcni- 
ircnt Jobs and hand-outs at the taxpayers' 
expense, and cajoled and deceived by Gov¬ 
ernment promises and by the temporary 
benefits flowing from an inflated ecan(>my. a 
majority of the voters have chosen to con¬ 
tinue In office the most incompetent and 
unscrupulous administration the country has 
ever known—an administration which led 
Senator Byrd, of Virginia, a Democrat, to say 
on the floor of the United States Senate on 
July 14, 1949. referring to President Tru¬ 
man’s speech the night before on the eco¬ 
nomic report: 

‘T say that the fiscal program announced 
last night by the President Is the certain 
road to ruin. Unless the Congress and the 
people can defeat this program, we will go 
over the precipice of financial disaster. 

“Such a program can only bold in prospect 
for business increased taxes or national in¬ 
solvency. Increased taxes applied to a de¬ 
clining business probably would reach a 
point of confiscation, and insolvency would 
mean default on the public debt, in which 
is now invested a great part of the security 
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Of the American public. Confiscation would 
mean socialism^ and default would mean 
national bankruptcy." 

It is under these conditions that we face 
the prospect of a third world war, with a 
national debt of nearly $260,000,000,000. as 
compared with $60,000,000,000 at the beglii- 
iiirig of World War II. 

Ii world war III comes shortly and wo 
win It, we shall be ruined economically. If 
It Is deferred for a number of yenrh. it Is 
probable that we shall also be ruined eco¬ 
nomically; for there Is little chance of rais- 
Inp’ SLifflclent revenue to meet the increased 
coats ol either a long cold war or a series 
ol wars with Russia’s satellite nations. This 
certainly could not be done with an admin¬ 
istration which Insists, even In the Rice of 
a growing deficit, on politics and handouts 
nfl usual, and opposes every constructive 
t'ffort to eliminate nonossential expenditures. 
The Inevitable result will be the serious Im- 
pnirnirnt, li not the virtually complete de- 
KtrncUon, of the purchasing power ol the 
dollar. 

As a result of the amazing stampede on 
the ])art of Congress to give to the President 
at this time dictatorial powers over our econ. 
omy, we ni)peo- on the verge of becoming a 
regimented state, which Is what the Social¬ 
ist planners, of course, desire. If this step 
Is taken. It may be found difficult, If not 
Impossible, to prevent the complete conver¬ 
sion of the United States into a Socialist 
state, the goal of the New Deal administra¬ 
tion for 17 years. 

Perhaps it la too laic to save the country 
from the Impending ruin brought on by the 
New Deal administration. The only hope Is 
to elect to office men who will put the good 
of their country above all else, men who will 
refuse to follow the New Deal Socialist lino 
W’lilch has brought us to the brink ol dis¬ 
aster. This applies not only to national but 
to State and local offices n.s well. 

The Republican Party seems to be the only 
available agency to which to turn In this 
hour of nood. Unfortunately, it has shown 
a lack of courage In the past In failing 
Fquarely and vigorously to oppose the New 
Dral’s Socialist program. If the Republican 
Party is to survive, this course must be aban¬ 
doned, and the Issue must be squarely pre¬ 
sented to the people of whctlicr they shall 
have socialism or liberty. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Rodert B. Dresser. 


The Statehood Bills 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OB' 

HON. JOHN A. McGUlRE 

OB' CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septcviber 15, 1950 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous con.sent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the New York Times entitled “The 
Statehood Bills” under date of Septem¬ 
ber 8. 1950: 

President Truman Is right In pressing upon 
the Senate the urgency of the bills granting 
statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. This is 
obviously the psychological time for their 
passage. This action would put us In a 
stronger position in the Pacific when we 
need all the strength we can muster. It 
would be. In a very real sense, a closing of 
our ranks. 

The support for these measures, both con¬ 
gressional and public, is widespread. They 
were adopted lii the House by large ma¬ 


jorities. It Is believed that they can win 
overwhelming Senate approval If the Demo¬ 
cratic policy committee permits them to 
come to the floor. The reasons for adoption 
are many and sound. The ground for delay 
at this point is flimsy and may possibly be 
unworthy. 

It has been suggested that a long Senate 
debate might be precipitated at a time when 
some legislators are eager to get home to 
make political hay. This is nut a valid 
excuse for sidetracking legislation that the 
country wants and that a majority of the 
Congress is ready to approve. Behind this 
BUggcation of protracted debate Is the more 
sinister thesis that the long objection will 
come irom a small group of Democrats w'ho 
fear that legislative repre.seiitaLlves of Ha¬ 
waii and Alaska would support the civil 
right.s phases ol the Truman program. It 
Is certainly no display of stalecralt to Im¬ 
pede the legislation lor Hawaii and Alaska 
in order to pander to the prejudices of a 
minority. 

The President’s appeal should be hooded. 
The measures should be brought out and 
adopted before any adjournment. 


American Medical Association Attack 
Upon the People 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OB' 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a simple truth that needs constant rep¬ 
etition in these days of confusion and 
pressure. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that our democracy depends 
for its strength upon the wisdom of an 
informed people—a public that has ac¬ 
cess to the facts about important issues 
so that each American can weigh all 
sides of controversial questions and come 
to his own independent conclusions. 

That independence of mind is Amer¬ 
ica’s greate.st strength. It is not to be 
found under Communist or Fascist dic¬ 
tatorships. Anything that seeks to un¬ 
dermine that independence, that seeks 
to substitute manufactured stereotypes 
for independent opinion seeks, in effect, 
to weaken and erode our strength and 
to drug our minds. 

AMA CAMPAIGN .STARTS OCTOBlCR 

To help preserve that independence 
of mind, I call attention to a forthcom¬ 
ing assault on American free thought 
which will be among the heaviest ever 
launched by powerful interests. i refer 
specifically to the forthcoming advertis¬ 
ing campaign which the medical lobby 
will launch in the press and radio start¬ 
ing October 8, expending for this one 
month alone $1,110,000. That sat¬ 
uration campaign is designed to spread 
by mas.sive injections of untruths, lies, 
distortions, and innuendoes a contagious 
Infection among our people so that they 
will fall victim to the big-lie technique 
of the medical lobby’s $100,000 a year 
propagandists. 

These doctors of public opinion are 
seeking to doctor, di-ug, and slug tho 
American people into believing the crude 
big He that sickness is health; that in¬ 


surance is socialism and communism; 
that the President’s plan for National 
Health Insurance is socialized medicine. 
With 90,000,000 printed political tracts 
and diatribes and other special pieces of 
propaganda, these political medicine 
men are shouting from their million- 
dollar soapboxes, microphones and 
presses against health insurance. 

The medical hucksters are not merely 
attacking the Pi’esident’s health pro¬ 
gram. They are not only attacking Fed¬ 
eral aid to train more and badly needed 
doctors and hcaUh per..onnel. Tliey are 
not merely attacking Federal aid to in¬ 
crease local health units in American 
communities throughout the land. They 
are not merely attacking disability in¬ 
surance. 

AMA CAMPAIGN AGAINST FAIR DEAL 

No; they arc using these needed legis¬ 
lative measure as springboards in a des¬ 
perate effort to defeat all Pair Deal 
measures and supporters. This is a fight 
against progress itself in economic and 
social fields. The AMA is a Dr. Jekyli 
in the field of medicine; it is a rampag¬ 
ing Mr. Hyde about measures to meet 
human needs. Willfully suppressing In- 
dependent-minded doctors, it is launch¬ 
ing a million-dollar attack against tlie 
Fair Deal and against this administia- 
tion and every Member of this Congj*ess 
who supports the idea that we can hope 
and plan for a better life. 

The magnitude of that campaign 
against progress can be realized from the 
outlined report of proposed action in 
Editor and Publisher of August 26. 1950, 
which In substance is quoted further on 
in this discussion. According to tho 
medical lobby’s chief propagandists, 
their saturation campaign is designed to 
invade every home where a newspaper, 
magazine, or radio can be found The 
combined weight of that attack un¬ 
doubtedly is designed to have a narcotic 
effect upon the American mind, to 
deaden it with a platitudinous repeti¬ 
tion of untruths and slanders, to inocu¬ 
late it against the truth that the Presi¬ 
dent’s plan is the sound and sensible 
way to take the dollar sign out of 
sickness. 

I submit that this spurious AMA cam¬ 
paign is a terrible threat to freedom of 
American thought. Let me document 
that statement and indicate the precise 
type of threat—a threat that is real and 
as dangerous and ominous as that of 
communism or fascism. 

LOCDY SUPFREvSSES LIBERAL DOCTORS 

The medical lobby’s huckster drive 
could only be launched through the cur¬ 
tailment of free thought among the 
medical profession itself. This million- 
dollar propaganda campaign struck first 
at the freedom of countless independ¬ 
ent-minded doctors—the legion of those 
who do not accept supinely the canned 
and stagnant economic and political 
views of the AMA hierarchy. Our doc¬ 
tors were never asked whether they ap¬ 
proved of such a campaign. Our doc¬ 
tors were never asked whether they want 
to contribute millions to play politics 
with health, whether they wanted to 
aline with and assess themselves $25 a 
year for such a low purpose. Our doc¬ 
tors were never permitted to say whether 
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or not they would prefer to devote this 
money to furthering medical research, 
to the discovery of new drugs to amelio¬ 
rate human suffering, or to the develop¬ 
ment of new programs to bring the mir¬ 
acles of modern medicine within the 
reach of every family. 

No; our doctors were never asked 
what they thought of such a compulsory 
assessment to finance this huckstering 
campaign of misrepresentation against 
the spirit of liberalism itself. They 
were never asked because their disap¬ 
proval would prevent such a campaign. 
Proof of that statement can be seen In 
the fact that in 1949, when the medical 
lobby first conceived of these $25 politi- 
cal-a.sse5sment dues, but on a so-called 
voluntary basis, more than one out of 
every three physicians did not pay up. 
And this refusal came in the face of tre¬ 
mendous pressures which a few leaders 
of the medical hierarchy can and did 
direct against the average hard-working, 
“nonpoliticking*’ doctor. 

AMA PERMITS NO OPPOSITION 

These independent-minded doctors 
never had a chance to assert their views 
about the monstrosity of being compelled 
to contribute to a corruption fund of 
more than $3,000,000 per year out of 
which $1,110,000 was to be spent In 2 
weeks of October alone to promote a 
false and malicious huckstering cam¬ 
paign. The medical body arrogantly 
thrust aside such a plea from physicians 
that they be allowed to express their 
views through a secret poll. Instead, the 
medical lobby declared that any AMA 
member who did not pay the assessment 
would face the most stringent disciplin¬ 
ary action—loss of AMA membership. 
For many doctors this would amount to 
professional blacklisting, loss of hospi¬ 
tal connections and perhaps the loss of 
most of their private practice. For the 
patients, for us who might count that 
doctor our family physician, it might 
mean that we could longer have his serv¬ 
ices. 

SEEKS LOBBYING ALLIES 

So with the independent-minded doc¬ 
tors bottled up, the medical lobby in a 
few short weeks shall soon launch its 
as.sault and thereby endanger freedom 
of though for all independent Americans. 
For the medical lobby is seeking to en¬ 
list millions of other dollars in tie-in ad¬ 
vertisements and canned material. It 
is turning for support to many of the 
scarlet groups which always have money 
to spend to block liberal measures in¬ 
tended to meet human needs and to ad¬ 
vance progress. The medical lobby is 
seeking out all the groups which support 
reactionaries—the backers of the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
the private utility lobbies. With their 
allies, they hope for tie-in advertise¬ 
ments which may reach the staggering 
cost of $19,000,000. 

Think of that—a total of $20,000,000; 
over a million dollars from AMA cam¬ 
paign funds, and probably $19,000,000 
tie-in advertisements; spent not for med¬ 
ical research, not to bring cancer or 
diseases of the heart, or arthritis or 
rheumatism, or cerebral palsy, under 
control. Twenty million dollars not 


spent for any of the other diseases that 
plague and cripple or kill so many mil¬ 
lions, but spent for crass political at¬ 
tacks on health insurance, which as a 
part of the of the social-security system 
is intended to help the American people. 

Thus, a $20,000,000 saturation cam¬ 
paign shall sweep through the United 
States shortly to form and manipulate 
mass opinion against its own self-inter¬ 
est. 

Do not think for yourself, says the 
medical lobby insistently, from the paid 
columns of your daily and weekly paper: 
Insurance is sociali.sm and communism. 
The President’s plan for national health 
insurance is socialized medicine. Every¬ 
thing we do not like is socialism and 
communism. 

What if we do not have enough doctors 
or hospitals? The medical lobby dis¬ 
misses that as unimportant. Under the 
heading of socialism and communism 
they dismiss vitally important plans to 
help our medical schools out of their 
financial troubles. They ignore the 
pleas for Federal aid which would enable 
qualified young men and women to get 
medical training. Also ignored by the 
AMA are the desperate rural needs for 
doctors and their services. 

To conceal its moral bankruptcy, the 
medical lobby is seeking to overwhelm 
every source of public expression, to 
shout louder and longer than all the 
forces of trutii, to cry down all facts and 
saturate our eyes, ears, and our very 
minds with its all-pervasive cry of reac¬ 
tion. 

And therein lies the grave threat to 
our independence of mind and advance¬ 
ment. Here we see propaganda's mil- 
ions of dollars ranged against the pen¬ 
nies of truth in a death struggle. For 
days on end, there will be no escape from 
that raging fever of falsehood—on the 
air and in the press. By dint of repeti¬ 
tion, the medical lobby hopes to cor¬ 
rupt all thought, stamp out all reflec¬ 
tion, deliver us into the hands of huck¬ 
sters. 

If this campaign succeeds, then we 
shall witness the begining of a new and 
evil mechanism on the American 
scene—the unparalleled use of money 
to dominate and control all thought. 
Money—and money in staggering 
amounts—will be the open sesame to all 
future contests, for with enough money, 
selfish interests will feel able to mold 
public opinion as they will without fear 
of truth. 

I do not think this evil day is yet upon 
us. It do not think that this raging 
fever of falsehood, Injected by the medi¬ 
cal lobby into the American body politic, 
can withstand the serum of truth. That 
is why I sound this warning and urge all 
forces of liberalism in this country to 
mobilize against the coming attack of 
the medical lobby. 

I call upon our forces in the Democrat¬ 
ic Party, upon all liberal-thinking Ameri¬ 
cans. upon the leaders of our free-trade 
unions, and upon our independent- 
minded physicians to help spread the 
truth to counterattack the lies of the 
medical lobby. We must not abandon 
the field to the forces of reaction. Wo 
must stand and fight. 


For against the medical lobby’s mil¬ 
lions there is the antidote of truth. And 
that antidote can and must be spread by 
al of us who are dedicated to the welfare 
of our people, the progress and the satis¬ 
faction of their needs. 

The article on the AMA campaign was 
published in the August 26,1950, issue of 
Editor and Publisher. 


Why Are American Soldiers Fighting in 
Korea? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN KEE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the question, 
Why are American soldiers fighting in 
Korea? supplying this statement with its 
title, has been propounded to me in let¬ 
ters received daily since the beginning of 
the fighting in the peninsula of Korea. 
It is a fair que.stion. Every American 
citizen should have it answered fairly 
and to his or her satisfaction. The un¬ 
provoked invasion of South Korea is 
the latest Communist outrage against 
the United Nations and the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, and should 
be recognized for what it really is. It 
is a flagrant act of aggression such as 
the United Nations is authorized, con¬ 
stituted, and pledged to resist, suppress, 
and punish, no matter when, where, or 
by what nation committed. It is an 
act of crass opportunism, not to men¬ 
tion a violation of the precepts that the 
Communists themselves had agreed to 
observe. It is well to review briefly the 
historical record. This shows that Rus¬ 
sia—whose approval of the aggression is 
clearly indicated—has lost no opportu¬ 
nity to further its nefarious purposes by 
the same kind of opportunism. 

The story of Korea cannot be related 
in a few words. Events leading up to 
the present situation in that unhappy 
country cover a long period of years, 
but for the purpose of this statement 
we will begin with the Japanese sur¬ 
render in 1945. 

Russia did not enter into the war 
against Japan until August 8. 1945, just 
2 days before the Japanese announced 
their intention to surrender. In its 
declaration of war against Japan the 
Russian Government positively endorsed 
and reaffirmed the declaration made 
some time before at Cairo and restated 
at Potsdam that “the Japanese will be 
driven out of Korea and that country” 
(not part of it, but all of it) “will be 
mode a free, sovereign, and independent 
nation.” 

Immediately following her declara¬ 
tion of war against Japan, Russia sent 
her forces sweeping down through Man¬ 
churia. By the time Japan was ready 
to surrender the Russian Army was in 
south Manchuria poised on the north¬ 
ern border of Korea, apparently ready 
to continue her sweep down across the 
entire Korean Peninsula. At this time. 
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With the Japanese ready and willing to 
surrender at once their great army and 
all its equipment then in Korea, the 
United States had no troops in Korea 
to accept the surrender, in fact, none 
nearer than the Philippines. To solve 
the problem of accepting the Japanese 
surrender quickly and efficiently, the 
allies agreed—at the highest level—that 
Russia could take the surrender in Korea 
dowm to the thirty-eighth parallel of 
latitude, and that as soon as the United 
States could get her forces into Korea 
they would accept the surrender up to 
the line determined upon. The line was 
never intended to divide Korea, nor to 
have any political significance whatever. 

The Russian forces moved immedi¬ 
ately after making this agreement. They 
moved into Korea on August 12, 1945, 
but instead of stopping at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, they continued south¬ 
ward. The United States did not get 
her forces from the Philippines into 
Korea until September 8, 1945, nearly 
1 month after the Russians moved in. 
Our forces, with great difficulty, forced 
the Russians to move back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel line. When they 
did move back, they at once clamped 
down the iron curtain exactly on the 
thirty-eighth parallel. And since that 
time, no American, official or civilian, 
no commission nor commissioner, no 
representative of the United Nations, no 
representative or citizen of any free 
country in the world, has been per¬ 
mitted to cross that line. 

After the Russians accepted the sur¬ 
render of the Japanese forces in Korea 
down to the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
closed down their curtain, the question 
of organizing and establishing a govern¬ 
ment for Korea came to the front. After 
a continuous but fruitless effort by the 
United States to work out with Russia 
a basis for unifying the country, the 
matter was taken up with the United 
Nations, and that organization agreed 
that all of Korea should have a repre¬ 
sentative self-government of its own 
choosing. This was approved by the 
United States. A commission was ap¬ 
pointed by the United Nations and sent 
to Korea to assist in establishing a free 
government and to observe and see that 
free elections were held. The United 
States also sent a commission. The Rus¬ 
sian Government established a similar 
commission, but that commission de¬ 
clined to function in respect to what is 
now South Korea. The Russians set 
up a Communist government in North 
Korea. This North Korean Government 
refused not only to take any part in the 
Pouth Korean elections, but refused to 
let cither the United Nations Commis¬ 
sion. the United States Commission, 
anybody connected with either, or any 
representative of any outside nation or 
organization—other than communis¬ 
tic—enter North Korea. 

There was. therefore, nothing left for 
the United Nations to do but to direct 
and supervise a free election for tho 
establishment of a free, independent, 
democratic government in South Korea. 
This was done. The Republic of Korea 
came into being and was recognized by 


the United States and 26 other coun¬ 
tries. 

Under Russian direction, a North 
Korean Army, estimated to number 
100,000, was organized, trained by Rus¬ 
sian military experts and equipped, not 
only with arms and munitions taken 
over upon the surrender of the Japa¬ 
nese Army, but also with modern Rus¬ 
sian tanks and other Improved instru¬ 
mentalities of war. Evidently believing 
this army to be strong enough to invade 
and take over South Korea, Russia with¬ 
drew her troops from North Korea. 

In South Korea, the United States 
military mission had undertaken the 
task of training a security force suffi¬ 
cient to preserve internal stability and 
resist successfully sporadic raids from 
across the border. The force was not 
designed to resist a full-dress aggressor 
invasion such as occurred. 

On the 25th day of June 1950, without 
any declaration of war. without notice 
or warning, a North Korean army of over 
100,000 men, spear-headed by Russian- 
built tanks, swept across the famous 
thirty-eighth parallel into South Korea 
with the obvious intention of laying the 
country waste, destroying its govern¬ 
ment and forcing its people to accept 
the domination of communistic rule. 
The raid was patterned after that of 
Pearl Harbor, marked by similar ele¬ 
ments of betrayal, surprise, and duplic¬ 
ity. Its initial success was. of course, 
costly to the cause of freedom the world 
over. It was a direct challenge, not only 
to the United Nations, but also to all free 
nations holding a membership in that 
body. Its final success would mean the 
collapse of the United Nations and would 
imperil every free nation throughout 
the world. 

This treacherous attack presented the 
free world with two alternatives: The 
United Nations and its members, includ¬ 
ing the United States, must either lie 
down and tamely submit to Soviet dom¬ 
ination, with the consequent lo,ss of free¬ 
dom and of our status as independent 
nations, or all must join with the United 
Nations in its light to preserve a world 
In which men can be free. Under au¬ 
thority granted by its Charter, the 
United Nations called upon all of its 
member nations to join in the fight. The 
United States and other members have 
responded to the call. 

Therefore, one important fact that 
should be known to every citizen of the 
United States, is that our country is not 
fighting in Korea alone. The war is that 
of the United Nations, and the flag of 
the United Nations flies above our troops 
by the side of the Stars and Stripes. 
Fifty-three nations of the world are our 
allies, and a number of these, including 
Great Britain. Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Prance, and the Netherlands, 
have already sent contingents of troops, 
naval vessels, and air units to join us in 
the combat. Others have offered to send 
troops, while still others have offered 
Important supplies. Altogether, 30 na¬ 
tions have offered assistance in various 
forms to the United Nations. 

It has been said, and truly, that this 
is a light for our very lives. We are 


fighting for our freedom and that of our 
families. We are fighting for the secu¬ 
rity of our Nation and of our homes. 
We are fighting for and with the United 
Nations—the world’s one and last hope 
for peace. We are fighting for all free¬ 
dom-loving peoples the world over. We 
are fighting for liberty against tyranny. 
We are fighting a battle against the most 
deadly enemy the free peoples of the 
world have ever faced, a battle we must 
not lose, a battle that, with our own 
might, the aid of our allies, and the help 
of the God of our fathers, we must win. 


Coast Guard Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following transcripts 
of proceedings of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Washington, N. C. 

Coast Guard Day 

WASHINGTON CHAMDER OF COMMERCE, '"THE 

ORIGINAL WASHINGTON,” WASHINGTON. N. C., 

AUGUST 4, IttSO, THE ONE HUNDRED AND 

SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY, COAST GUARD DAY 

Clyde Harrison. We v/ant to thank tho 
people ol North Carolina, of Braufort County, 
Mr. A. B. Futrell, of the Washington Dally 
News. Mr. Jonathan Daniels, of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, radio station WRRP, and 
radio station WPIED, to every single person 
in North Carolina who contributed some 
small part, wo thank you very much: also 
to the Washington Park Garden Club for 
taking care of all concessions here in Wash¬ 
ington Park today. 

It is now a great pleasure of mine to In¬ 
troduce to you the honorable mayor of Wash¬ 
ington. N. C , Dr. L. H. Swindell. 

Dr. Swindell. Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, we are happy 
to have as our guests members of the C<iast 
Guard. We are also happy to have with 
us today a man who has been always in¬ 
terested ill the Const Guard. He has done 
everything in his power to give the Coast 
Guard that to which they are Justly en¬ 
titled, and the Const Guard loves him. He 
is not only iiitere.sted In the Coast Guard 
but he Is interested In tho district which 
ho represents, and he has served this dis¬ 
trict with honor and credit, not only to 
himself but to the State and Nation—our 
own Herbert Bonner. Wc should be and we 
are very proud of tho Const Guard. They 
play an Important part on the coast of North 
Carolina, more than we possibly realize. 
Therefore, it is a pleasure on behalf of the 
city of Washington and Beaufort County to 
welcome to Washington the members of tho 
Coast Guard and distinguished guests who 
have come from near and far to celebrate 
the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
the Coast Guard and make it one of tho best 
In its history. I thank you. 

Clyde Harrison. Thank you, Mayor Swin¬ 
dell. At this time we would like to recognize 
some of our distinguished officials sitting on 
this stand: 

Maj. Oen. L. E. Woods, United States 
Marine Corps, commanding, Aircraft Fleet 
Marine Force, Atlantic, based at Cherry Point. 
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N. C. He is also commander of the Second 
Marine Corps Air Wing. Major General 
Woods. 

Capt, L. H. Baker, United States Coast 
Guard, Commander Fifth Coast Guard Dis¬ 
trict, Norfolk. Va. Captain Baker. 

Capt. A. L. Ford, United States Coast 
Guard, Operations Division, Fifth Coast 
Guard District. Captain Ford. 

Capt. S. C. Linholm, United States Coast 
Guard. Commanding Officer of the Elizabeth 
City Coast Guard Air Station. Captain Lin¬ 
holm. 

Twenty-one years ago there was a man sit¬ 
ting on this stage who was chairman of such 
a celebration in our town—Mr. E. L. Roe¬ 
buck. Today, 21 years later, we have his 
son, J. Max Roebuck, who is small in sta¬ 
ture but big in civic and community affairs 
and who is the over-all chairman for Coast 
Guard day in Washington, N. C. Mr. Roe¬ 
buck. 

We also have with us today a man also 
small in stature but very large in commun¬ 
ity affairs and in his work. He has worked 
diligently with all of the committees to stage 
this big occasion. I now present to you the 
president of the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Jarl E. Bowers. 

Jarl Bowers. Thank you. Clyde. 

Friends, neighbors and guests, It is Indeed 
a pleasure to welcome you to the original 
Washington and Washington Park on behalf 
of the Washington Chamber of Commerce 
and the good people of Washington Park for 
the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
that great organization, the United States 
Coa.st Guard. We are very fortunate in hav¬ 
ing the Fifth Coast Guard District to cele¬ 
brate their one hundred and sixtieth anniver¬ 
sary in our city. I consider the one man most 
responsible for having the Coast Guard be¬ 
stow this honor upon us is our devoted 
friend and most capable Representative from 
the First Congressional District of North Car¬ 
olina, the Honorable Herbert C. Bonner. One 
of his many duties in the United States Con¬ 
gress is ranking member of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. Ho is also 
chairman of the subcommittee on Coast 
Guard, and at this time I would like to turn 
the mike over to none other than our good 
friend, Herbert Bonner. 

Herbert Bonner. Mr. Chairman, distin¬ 
guished guests, members of the United State.s 
Coast Guard and my friends: It Is indeed a 
great honor that my homo town has been 
selected as the site of this occasion. I would 
like to congratulate the town of Washington, 
and in particular the chamber of commerce, 
for their splendid work in making this day 
a great success. 1 am sure that a great deal 
of energy and effort has been put forth in 
preparation for the event. To all who have 
lent a hand we owe a debt of gratitude. 

We today are gathered here to celebrate 
the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary 
of a great arm of otir national defense; a 
service whose history reaches back to the 
beginning of these United States. During 
the 160 years of the Coast Guard’s life it 
has grown from a tiny service created pri¬ 
marily to chase smugglers from our coast to 
an organization which perhaps has os wide a 
range of duties and responsibliitios as any 
in our Armed Forces. In times of peace its 
men are called upon to police our shores and 
the navigable waters and to enforce the law 
on the high seas. To them the task also 
loliowB of manning the lifeboat stations, 
ships and air stations and be ever ready and 
diligent to answer any call of distress, what¬ 
soever it may be A big part of their job is 
to keep accidents and disaster from occurring. 
One way it docs this Is by maintaining aids 
to navigation, such as lighthouses, light¬ 
ships. land stations, radio beacons, buoy spot 
signals and guides to conduct ships safely 
Into port through the darkness. In time of 
war, In addition to carrying on their peace¬ 
time functions, the men of the Coast Guard 


are called upon to guard the sea lanes for 
convoys, to man the landing craft that spear¬ 
head the Invasion, and to man the troop 
transports that carry our men to the foreign 
shore. Throughout these years this noble 
service has written its record high In the an¬ 
nals of naval history. It has truly been a 
record of courage, sacrifice, valor, and hon¬ 
orable service. Perhaps It is fitting as we 
stand here today celebrating the birthday 
of this organization whose life parallels the 
growth and progress of our Nation that we 
reexamine the principles upon which this 
great Nation was founded. The men and 
women who settled this land from foreign 
shores sought a new kind of life. They 
sought a life of liberty. They sought a 
life that offered an opportunity to all men, 
regardless of race or creed. They sought 
a life which offered no fear of oppres¬ 
sion from ruler or dictator. The story 
of America is indeed the story of the achieve¬ 
ment of this new way of life. Today we, the 
American people, are faced with the most 
critical crisis In our history. I sometimes 
believe In my own heart that God Almighty 
destined the free American people to guard 
and protect the freedom of the other men 
and women throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. All of the Institutions 
which are engrained In our heritage are 
being treated as they never have before. 
The immediate future is one of extreme sacri¬ 
fice. We must call forth all our energies 
and resources to prepare for what threatens 
to he our greatest challenge. It is indeed 
a time of courage on our part. Many of our 
precious liberties will be suspended. Our 
men will ho once again called to the defense 
of imi country and the defense of other 
people who enjoy and desire both freedom 
and privileges that we are blessed with. 
Price control, wage control, and rationing 
are eminent. There is no place for self¬ 
ishness and greed in this period. Hoarding 
and profiteering will not be tolerated. I re¬ 
peat, hoarding and profiteering will not be 
tolerated. Tbo men that stand In Korea 
today arc not profiteering. The men that 
defend freedom in Korea today are not profit¬ 
eering. They are offering their all that you 
might gather here as free men and women 
and that others around the face of the earth 
might have the privilege that you so enjoy. 
I sometimes feel that the great hope of tho 
American adventure Is that one day it will 
bring the sacrament of freedom to the people 
of the earth. 

It Is now my privilege to Introduce a dis¬ 
tinguished American. He Is a native of tho 
great State of Ohio. He attended tho United 
States Coast Guard Academy at New London 
and began his citreer after receiving a com¬ 
mission as an ensign In 1921. Since that 
time he has served many a term both at sea 
and on shore. He early demonstrated his 
ability as uii executive and an administrator 
and in the late twenties served as com¬ 
mandant of cadets at the Coast Guard Acad¬ 
emy at New London. And let me pause here 
to say that In our midst today there are 
second-year classmen from New London— 
young men who will soon be the leaders of 
this great service—and to you, my friends 
and my home pcjople, I ask that you be par¬ 
ticularly hospitable to these young men to¬ 
day. The present speaker, after serving as 
commanding officer of several destroyers, was 
detached and transferred to Coast Guard 
Headquarters at Washington In 1937, where 
he served as technical adviser and was later 
sent os a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference in England. During World War II 
hr served as commanding officer of an attack 
transport and participated In amphibious 
operations In north Africa, Blcily, the Gil¬ 
bert Islands, and the Marshall Islands. For 
his meritorious service during these assign¬ 
ments he was owarded the Legion of Merit 
and the Navy Unit of Commendation. 
Shortly after the war he was appointed 


Assistant Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard and on October 12,1949, he was 
nominated by President Truman to become 
Commandant. He took his office as Com¬ 
mandant on January 1, 19S0. It is a high 
honor, a great privilege, therefore, to have 
here within our midst, and to me a personal 
pleasure, to introduce to you such an out¬ 
standing American, and a great defender of 
our national freedom. I present Vice Adm. 
Merlin O’Neal, Commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard. 

Vice Adm. Merlin O’Neal. Thank you. Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Mayor, guests, fellow Coast Guard men, 
active and retired. Friends, to be with you 
today is not only a privilege but my pleasure. 
1 have a particular reason for emphasizing 
this fact. All of us, of course, have birth¬ 
days. As we grow older many of us prefer 
to observe our anniversary more and more 
quietly in the faint hope that others will 
permit us to forget that passage of time, but 
todoy on this 4th of August we are cele¬ 
brating one birthday with pride and ac¬ 
claim—the one hundred and sixtieth 
anniversary of the beginning of the United 
States Coast Guard. Today, in fact, we 
mark the completion of another decade of 
its service to mankind and in any event, 
whether it is celebrated or merely observed, 
birthdays wore intended to be spent impar¬ 
tially with those who wish us well. I count 
myself fortunate on this memorable occasion 
to bo among friends of the Coast Guard. 
Congressman Bonner, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Coast Guard Affairs, Is and 
always has been a stanch supporter of our 
service. He and Mrs. Bonner have shown 
their friendship by their gracious invitation 
to Mrs. O'Neal and to me to attend this cele¬ 
bration. There is something heartwarming 
about being Invited home to meet the folks. 
The many courtesies that have been extended 
to us since our arrival here In Washington 
are greatly appreciated. There also has been 
a strong and close relationship between tho 
Coast Guard and the State of North Carolina, 
particularly in the eastern part, in the tide¬ 
water part and tho Outer Banks. It is tho 
natural kinship that follows among men 
who love the sea and Its traditions. I um re¬ 
minded of several well-known families of 
North Carolina who have made tho Coast 
Guard a career. Grandfathers, fathers, sons, 
uncles, brothers, nephews—even entire fam¬ 
ilies have Joined the service—a degree of 
participation of which no other State can 
boast. 

Clyde Harrison. Thank you, Admiral 
O’Neal, for a very timely message. At this 
time we want to recognize Don Pierce, pro¬ 
gram director of Station WRRP, who will aid 
in the commentary on tho events stated by 
the United States Coast Guard. 

We are very fortunate today In having Lt. 
David Oliver, who has the reputation of be¬ 
ing the crack helicopter pilot of the United 
States Coast Guard and who will explain to 
you the different events which are about to 
take place. It Is a great pleasure to introduce 
Lt. David Oliver, of the Elizabeth City Coast 
Guard Air Station, Lieutenant Oliver. 

Lt. David Oliver. Harrison’s choice of arti¬ 
cles was a little bit exaggerated—articles and 
also adjectives. However, I thank you for it. 
I am glad to be here. My Job today is to 
explain to you and to keep you up with tlie 
events and give you a short glimpse of the 
Const Guard equipment. Due to tho river 
here being a far distance inland, we wore 
unable to bring the Coast Guard cutter this 
close. That l.s one of the principal pieces of 
the Coast Guard equipment. However, we 
will mention them, and I am sure you are 
familiar with the Coast Guard cutters which 
do bo many Jobs on the high seas. Today, 
however, we will give you u glimpse of the 
work of the Coast Guard inshore and In tliesc 
waters and areas around Warhington, You 
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have already seen some of the equipment on 
display, such as the Coast Guard vehicles, 
the Const Guard dollies for handling boats, 
the line-throwing cannon north of the area 
here, the breeches buoy equipment which Is 
mounted and strung from the trees to the 
west of us; also the amphibious vehicles, 
termed a “duck”—aptly so. although the 
spelling of it Is “dukw”; “duck” fits very well 
for its pronunciation, and then the fine 
event of the dny will be the boat race for 
the Josephus Daniels trophy, to be per¬ 
formed by the pulling, self-balling lifeboats, 
which are now beached at the edge of the 
crowd. These boats in themselves weigh 
about 1,800 pounds, and with their occu¬ 
pants well over a ton, yet these sturdy oars¬ 
men make these boats fly through the water 
at a speed of 7 knots—sometimes better. 
Today they will pull these boats through the 
water for 1 mile, capsize, and cross the finish 
line. May the best crew win. Also as a part 
of the Coast Guard equipment and a part of 
the event to be demonstrated Is the aviation 
equipment and aircraft, which will be on the 
scone very shortly following distress signals 
as indicated from the Coast Guard boat a 
few yards oil’ shore. To give you a sequence 
of the events—Mr. Pierce, would you like to 
follow through on that or shall I continue? 
Is Mr. Pierce around? Mr Pierce is unable 
to get up at present, so I will go ahead and 
give you a brief r6aum6. In Just a few mo¬ 
ments the cue to bopjn the event will be a 
distress signal indicated by a fiare from the 
Coast Guard boat directly behind the re¬ 
viewing stand. As soon as this flare goes olf 
a PT 1-G four-engine search plane friun 
Elizabeth City will come In and answer the 
call of distress. 

(Music by the Cherry Point Band ) 

We are now listening to the United States 
Marine Corps Band from Cherry Point, N. C. 

(More music ) 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the Coast 
Guard marching song. 


Unfair Draft Law Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, my State of Oklahoma is being 
treated unfairly in the application of 
the draft-quota system under the Selec¬ 
tive Service Act because of the refusal 
or failure of those in charge to grant my 
State full credit for men already called 
into service now, instead of some future 
date. 

Mobilization of the Oklahoma Na¬ 
tional Guard and the Oklahoma Air 
National Guard, together with numerous 
Organized Reserve units of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, during the last 
few weeks has resulted In Oklahoma be¬ 
ing required to send such a large num¬ 
ber of her men into service at this time 
that my Stale lias provided far above 
her fair share of the armed services 
manpow^er for the present moment. 

In spite of these heavy calls, involv¬ 
ing many thousands of men, the Selec¬ 
tive Service System has announced 
Oklahoma draft quotas for as far ahead 
as next November without having 
granted Oklahoma any credit for this 


unusually high number of men already 
called. 

I have Joined in a demand that Se¬ 
lective Service withdraw these quota 
calls until these credits due my State 
are used up. My colleague, the Honor¬ 
able Tom Steed, of Oklahoma, likewise 
Is making a similar demand. The follow¬ 
ing editorial from the Daily Oklahoman, 
of Oklahoma City, titled “Steed Is Right” 
clearly presents the case for Oklahoma: 

Steed Is Right 

Congreasman Tom Steed Insists that the 
War Department give Oklahoma credit for 
the thousands of Oklahoma National 
Guard men that are already In uniform. Ho 
suggests that no Oklahoma boys be dratted 
until the States which have no National 
Guard men in the service shall have sup¬ 
plied as many men In proportion to popula¬ 
tion as Oklahoma already has In the service. 

According to the Shawnee Congressman’s 
estimate Oklahoma will be required to sup¬ 
ply live times as many men as other States 
of equal population whose National Guard 
men have no^ been called. Manifestly this 
would be unfair. Why should Oklahoma 
send five times as many of her sons to the 
service as the State which is not sulliclently 
alert to maintain an effleient National 
Guard? 

For this suggestion Steed has been criti¬ 
cized sharply by the candidate who is op¬ 
posing him In the November election. He 
charges that Steed la Impeding the Govern¬ 
ment’s effort to win the war speedily. We 
cannot .see It that w'ay, 'Phe Government 
could very easily increase the quota of the 
States which has sent no National Guard 
men Into the service. And that would not 
be treating the other States unfairly. It 
would merely require the other States to do 
as much as Oklahoma has done already. 

Whnt If the Government should roly en¬ 
tirely upon the National Guard in the war 
that is now under way and draft nobody 
else at all? In that event Oklahoma and a 
few other alert States would have to do 
all the fighting and make all the sacrifices 
for the entire United Stales, and who could 
say that such a system a.s that would be 
fair? 


Address of Hon. Frances P. Bolton, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks I include in the Appendix to the 
Record an address by the distinguished 
and beloved Member of this body, the 
gentlewoman from Ohio, the Honorable 
Frances P. Bolton, before the sixtieth 
graduating class of Provident Hospital 
School of Nursing in Chicago, 111, on 
September 7, 1950, in the First Congres¬ 
sional District of Illinois, which I am 
honored to represent: 

Madam President, members of the board of 
trustees and faculty of Provident Hospital 
School of Nur.slng, honored guests, and you, 
the members of the sixtieth graduating class, 
it is indeed a signal honor which has come 
to me—that I should be Invited to partici¬ 
pate in these sixtieth commencement ex¬ 


ercises of the Provident Hospital School of 
Nursing. ♦ * • 

Your Invitation was an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion, for not only has nursing and all that 
pertains to It long been one of my chief 
Interests, but this particular school has been 
one whose work stands out—whose graduates 
are carrying the resporiBihllity of leadership 
wherever they have gone. May I thank you 
once again for giving me the deep pleasure 
of coming to you on this commencement day. 

I need not tell this distinguished gathering 
that Provident Hospital and I raining School 
Is unique, with Its long service to the com¬ 
munity at large and the high standards of 
Its professional training. It stands alone In 
its position of prestige as a voluntary gen¬ 
eral hospital, malntoincd by the communi¬ 
ty- the first and still the largest Negro- 
staffed hospital in the United Stales. 

IIow proud you must be that lour out of 
every five Negro phy.sicians in the United 
States who have been certified by specialty 
boards were trained right here at Provident. 
How proud—that the graduates of this school 
of nursing are in such demand from coast to 
coast! 

I do congratulate you with all my heart. 

In the early days the apprentice-trained 
nurse served the old-fashioned family doctor 
well—but the modern scientifically trained 
physician requires a much mf)re technically 
trained person to work with him In the 
broader areas of the care of the sick, the 
prevention of disease and the wonder field 
of health. 

Provident IIo.c.pltal has kept pace with the 
need lor more scientific training In mag¬ 
nificent fashion. 

The quality of your oflicers and hoard 
members assures a continuance of the 
courageous recognition of the constantly 
Increasing responsibility resting upon pro¬ 
fessional loaders in the field of health. The 
in.spirntion of your courage and that of your 
prolessional staffs reaches out much farther 
than you know. 

May I thank you for being what you are! 

It has boeii a very thrilling part of my 
life experience to have had a small share In 
the efforts that have brought tlio training 
of young women tor nursing careers from 
the .approiitico method to educational pro¬ 
cedure. 

Until 10 years ago when I was elected to 
represent the great Twenty-second District 
of Ohio In the Congress of the United States, 
nursing was my primary interest outside 
my home. 

It began many years ago when Miss Ma¬ 
thilda Johnson, buperiiitendent of the Cleve¬ 
land Visiting Niir.se Association, piloted a 
group of girls through our first experiences 
us volunteers In the districts. It continued 
during years of service on the board of trus¬ 
tees of old Lakeside Hospital (now part of 
the University Hospitals of Cleveland). 
Then, vhen World War I overtook us I was 
I)rlvileged to work very closely with Miss 
Annie Goodrich in establishing the Army 
School of Nursing. In World War II it was 
my bill that set up the United Slates Cadet 
Nurse Corps and made possible graduate and 
refresher courses to many nurses who came 
back into service when the need grew great. 

I don’t remember how many years ago it 
was that I first met E.stelle Riddle, but I 
count it one of my groat good fortunes to 
have done so. She Is a woman of high cour¬ 
age who has achieved fine things not only 
for herself but for all Negro nurses. It was 
through her that I became associated with 
the National Association of Colored Gradu¬ 
ate Nurses. Let me take this opportunity 
to congratulate the membership of this 
splendid association for the wise choice of 
leaders that gave you as your presidents 
Mrs. Riddle, Mrs. Staupers, Mrs. Vessells 
(now Mrs. Johns). 

To these women and to the calm dignity 
and perseverance of the members of this us- 
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Boclation Is largely due the Integration nl 
Negro nurses lii the American Nurses Asso¬ 
ciation. The doors have opened in all but a 
very few States. These will soon yield to 
wisdom, to understanding, and to an ulti¬ 
mate desire to be part of a great whole— 
that is inevitable. This has brought to me, 
as to you. a deep Joy. 

But I have not come here to speak only 
of my own interest m nursing. Rather have 
I come from Washington to talk with the 
members of this fine graduating class—a 
little about the proiesslon they have chosen, 
and a little about the world In which they 
will find themselves as they step across this 
threshold of accomplishment. 

Nursing has becon^e a profession—and It 
offers a very wide field of opportunity, not 
Just to the white nurse, but to the colored 
nurse a.s well. Iiittle by little those who have 
preceded you have proven that Negro girls, 
given the necessary opportunity, can raeas- 
Tiro up to the ever increasingly high stand¬ 
ards of today’s nursing requirements. This 
marks a new era in which you younger 
women have the very real responsibility of 
maintaining the high standards that have 
been achieved. 

You could not come through your years 
here as Provident, exposed to the fine quality 
of your teachers and of the professional 
men and women with whom you have been 
a-oclated, without having absorbed some¬ 
thing of their superior attitudes and cnpa¬ 
rities. You in your turn will carry the ideals 
of this institution and of your own dreams 
of service to ever wider horizons. 

You are graduating at n moment when 
qualified riurhcs are needed as never before. 
Most of the barriers have been broken down 
and an Integration not dreamed of even 10 
years ago has become a reality. New fields 
hitherto closed arc awaiting you as they are 
awaiting all nurses 

In today’s world, nursing training provides 
a woman with the tools for a career where 
new doors of opportunity are constantly op¬ 
ening, where the supply is so lar less than all 
arittelpatod deinaiid that Jobs should be no 
problem for many years to come. This will 
mean belter pay as well a.s higher standards 
of work. The ever liierrnslng recognition by 
botli the medical jirolesslon and the laity 
that the nur.se has become In very truth the 
doctor's Hs.sihiant. More and more hospitals 
in the building, more and more public health 
fields being developed, bring more and more 
demand for highly skilled, qualified protes- 
slonal personnel. 

You young women, graduating today, step 
across the thre.shold of the Provident School 
of Nursing with great and grave resonsibili- 
ties, for you have had of the best—and 
privileges bring with them respoii.blbllilles. 

First and foremost let me say that you 
must be and must continue to be tops as 
nurses, selfle.ss In your work, ever more and 
more meticulous In your techniques. But 
to be real nurses you mii.st be, first of all. 
real women—true to the highest ideals of 
womanhood Service must he your waich- 
word; patience, tolerance, and understanding 
must be your guide]>ost3 on thi.s way of your 
choice. 

I am sure I need not remind you that you, 
who have received the highest standard of 
nursing training, have moie than one con¬ 
tribution to make. With the trudlUons of 
this great ho.s])ital a part of your very blood¬ 
stream, you young women can play a splen¬ 
did role ill the growth of tolerance and of 
understanding. I feel certain that you will 
carry your.seive.s in nil your life’s contacts 
with n dignity that will of itself open wide 
such doors as m.ny yet be only ajar. Using 
your woman's understanding you will go 
quietly out into a constantly more Irlendiy 
world. 

My privilege of service on the board of 
both Tuskegee and Meharry, as well as my 
contacts with all phases of nursing In this 
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country and abroad, nas given me tiie seuso 
of the almost limitless need for you. 

Let me mention some of the fields of op¬ 
portunity that he before you; InstlUitional 
nursing in ever broader fields as one State 
after another opens Its doors to you. 

'ITic Indian Service Is a fascinating Oov- 
crnmeiit service that needs women of high 
standards, qualified in all branches of 
nursing. 

Veterans’ Ho.spltals. too—and the Public 
Health Service—and nursing in the armed 
services. 

Here let me pay tribute to that fine group 
of Negro nurses I bad the prlvllcgf: of re¬ 
viewing In England as they were about to 
take over the nursing of one of our hospitals. 
They were pioneers; to them Is largely due 
the affirmative answer of the que.stloii 
“Hhould there be Negro nurses in the Army?” 

Nor can I refrain from taking this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing appreciation of the bril¬ 
liant performance of the nurses who went 
out from this country under the command of 
MaJ. Mary Mills, this group established a 
record which has won the wide attention in 
medical circles, to such a degree have they 
reduced the maternal death rate and the inci¬ 
dence of malaria. This is such a splendid 
evidence that the American nurse is doing 
outstanding work wherever she goes. With 
such a training us yours, and with the expe¬ 
rience you can have in this country in public 
health work, in administration. In teaching, 
you will find yourselves needed in ever in¬ 
creasing numbers everywhere. 

To this end I would urge you to take every 
opportunity to learn wherever you can, 
broadening your knowledge, pcrlectlng your 
techniques, so that when a larger opportu¬ 
nity for service knocks you may be equipped 
and ready to open the door. 

City and State hospitals in many sections 
of the country are opening their doors to 
Negro nurses and doctors. Privately financed 
hospitals and nursing schools are no longer 
closing their doors to adequately prejiarcd 
young people. 

Yes—the world is opening before you, its 
privileges, its obligations and its responsibil¬ 
ities are falling more and more upon your 
shoulders. So he sure those shoulders are 
elastic and strong, bo sure your hearts are 
pure, your souls anchored in the Almighty 
God, for it is His work you are called upon 
to do In these days when the powers of 
darkness are reaching out ruthless hands to 
destroy those who believe in Him. 

P’or a few minutes I want to talk to each 
of you apart from your companions. Irom 
your faculty, apart from this great gathering 
of your friends and the friends of Provident 
Hospital. I want to address mysell to each 
t)f you, In the innermost recesses of mind and 
heart Into which I cannot see, yet where the 
real vou lives. 

What I want to say Is to each of you as 
Amerlrans with the peculiar responsibility 
that rests upon you because of this fact. 
As a Member of the United States Congress 
and a ielluw American I would speak ear¬ 
nestly to you in this hour. 

This America of ours is a young and won¬ 
derful country- no where In all the world 
has so much opportunity been made pos¬ 
sible to so many people. Oh, we have a long 
way to go yet if we are to realize the dreams 
of those who came to these shore.s centuries 
ago In search of freedom. But we have al¬ 
ready come far —80 fur that the free world 
looks to us not only for the material things 
tliat we have learned to prodiue in such 
abundance, but most of all perhaps for lead¬ 
ership. Only a united people can give the 
leadership the world so sorely needs. To 
move forward together, knowing that we are 
one people with many different kinds of con¬ 
tributions to make to what will someday be 
the country, the Nation where there remains 
no person without opportunity, without the 
chance to be born with a healthy body and 
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a clear mind, to live where the sun can shine* 
where (Children can grow up In decent sur¬ 
roundings, to have such education as each 
can absorb, to be able to work to one's full 
capacity tor only in work is there Joy and 
satis I action. Then in addition to have a 
chance to laugh, to weep, to sit in the sun, 
and to be grateful to God, 

That is iny dream for America—that is the 
goal toward which my 111c is aimed. Isn’t it 
yours? 

This is a moment of great opportunity— 
of great responsibility for us all. You girls 
have chosen a life of service to humanity, 
'rhe ]jroles.slon you are entering is. of all 
professions, the most suited to a woman. 
What you do as a member of that profession 
will give relief and help to many. But it Is 
wliat you do as human beings as citizens of 
this, our beloved country, that matters most 
of all. Your training and experience in this 
groat hospital sets you apart for the re- 
BpoiKslbilltles of leadership, in your profes¬ 
sion there Is no place for selfishness. You 
are consecrated to service by constant giv¬ 
ing. to a continuation of learning by doing, 
a never-ceasing outpouring of your own need 
to help the suffering, to teach ways of life 
that mean health and happiness. 

In your life ns an American citizen you 
have oven greater rcHponsibilities, for there 
It is what you are that matters. 

ITolessionally you will Join and work with 
the groups which do most to promote that 
profession. You must build your own ud- 
Vfinceineiit by continuing study, by ro- 
Bearch, by practice, adding to yoiir capacity 
lor servlre througli each new experience. 

As Americans you cannot escape the re¬ 
sponsibility of protecting the principles of 
Irceclom which are American—principles 
which will bring opportunity In proiiorllon 
to our use of them 

May 1 tell you irom my heart what I be¬ 
lieve is the most fundamental challenge be¬ 
fore UP, all? We must get away from think¬ 
ing and acting from a racial point of view. 
I say to you as I say to myself dally, and 
Would like to Buy to every man and woman 
in this country: Whatever your race, your 
ereed, your sox. think as an American. Act 
as an American. Be an American. 

You, who ore of the Negro Americans, have 
so much of which you can be proud. It is 
for you to live so that you in your turn will 
build respect for yourselves and for your 
race through efficiency in your own field of 
endeavor. Those who have* gone before you, 
hewing a path through the wilderness, have 
built a broad highway for you. Be worthy 
of their agonies—be proud of such heritage. 

But remember that roads must be kept in 
go(>d condition. The roud ahead for this 
country cjf ours and for God’s world is 
through dark and dangerous country. We 
Bhall need all our vision, all our wisdom, all 
our capacities combined, to get out beyond 
the darkness. 

Negro Americans have taken their place 
in the field of science, of low, of medicines, 
of nursing, in sports, in teaching, in the 
arts. And while I speak of the arts let me 
say that while it Is a disappointment to me 
n« I know it is to everyone here that Etta 
Moton is not here to sing to us, we do Join 
in congratulating her and that sjileiidld 
American, who is her husband—Claude Bar¬ 
nett. head of the Associated Negro Pre.ss—in 
recognition she has had from the Theater 
Guild. 

And as I think of her T think of Katharine 
Dunham and her contributions to the dance, 
of Z(!lma George and her truly wonderlul 
work in The Medium, of a lad at Karaniu 
House whose every motion is beauty. Oh— 
of many more of whom America is Justly 
proud. 

Yes—recognition has come to Negroes in 
every field of human endeavor. 

You are part and parcel of the most won¬ 
derful country In all the world—America* 
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Very little more than the foundations have 
been built yet—the walls are only Just com¬ 
ing up above ground. Part of those walls 
are for you to build—and the material must 
be strong, the work must be well done. Only 
teamwork will make the building hold to¬ 
gether—teamwork and a darning faith In the 
principles of true freedom under law—not 
under man, that Is America’s destiny. 

I have been In a good many countries be¬ 
fore World War II, during World War II 
and after it, Including Russia in 1946. Nev¬ 
er anywhere have I seen the kind of free¬ 
dom we have In America. Tes, we have In¬ 
justice here still, we have poverty here still. 
But we are doing something about It. And 
we believe that the Individual has Impor¬ 
tance. that he has rights and that his Gov¬ 
ernment must uphold those rights. 

The discrimination and the segregation 
that has existed all too long In America, 
in fast disappearing, not because of laws 
but because we who are all Americans are 
learning a new rc.spcct for each other. Wo 
are discovering that only a true unity will 
give us the strength we must have to sur¬ 
vive in the great struggle that has begun 
between those who believe that all men and 
women are God’s children, precious In His 
sight, and those who have made the power 
of the state their God and consider the 
Individual only as a tool of that power. 

The history of man on earth and his 
efforts to govern himself has proven that 
power In the hands of the few Is and always 
has spelled death to freedom. This great 
Nation of ours la founded upon knowledge 
of that fact and the consequent principle 
that the people can govern themselves. For 
this end a government \’as formed In which 
power la divided into three parts so that no 
one of them can grow too strong. We must 
keep It so. 

These principles arc our security as free 
people. It is our responsibility to preserve 
them, to build their slrength. 

It Is our re.sponslblllty. also, to build whnt 
some call n new social order, but which I be¬ 
lieve to be the |.»oal set for us by those who 
gave us our ronsl-itutlon and Bill of Rights, 
within the broad Irumework of this Con- 
atltutlon. 

Promises won’t give It to ua. And what 
beautllul promises we hear every day and 
nil night, on television, over the iiir, in the 
moving pictures and the newspapers, and 
out of the mouths of many Why should we 
trade the record of achievement we have 
made under our Constitution in thc.se oiie- 
hundred-and-seventy-odU years for any 
promises? Personally I do not believe any 
thoughtful American would, once he looks at 
the facts. I believe that what has been 
called progre.ssive thinking and doing Is more 
pos.siblc under our representative Govern¬ 
ment than under any other government on 
earth. Evidence of this Is on every hand. 

I have learned Komethnig of the dangers 
that lie in diverting one's energies away from 
one’s work by Joining this group or that 
group If J have any advice for you it is to 
keep yourselvoB free. Don't be known a.s a 
Joiner—be your.self Don’t let yourself be 
a fanatic on any subJcct^—keep a balance 
so that you will be known ns a woman of 
sound Judgment and common sense. You 
will, of course, want to be part of certain 
professional orpnnl/.atkin.s. You will want, to 
as.^oeiate vour.'^eU with one of the two great 
political panic..—lr)r through this competi¬ 
tive method we have the best means ol pro¬ 
tecting our governmental machinery from 
being taken over ti.o i)ermanently by any one 
group. Most 01 all you will v/iint to make 
your.self and your particular sigmcnt of the 
many people of winch our Union of States 
consist,s. Belf-Kiifflcicnt .so that you walk with 
your headH high as truly free people walk. 
May Joy be yours In the doing. 

It ia now my very jileaaant privilege to 
congratulate mju i I 'oi your alminin'Mit and 


to wish you deep Inner satlefaction in the 
career of nursing that you have chosen. To 
me there Is no finer professional path for 
women to tread. Not only does it offer you 
a career of practically limitless opportunity, 
but it provides an outlet for all that Is es¬ 
sentially womanly In your nature. 

What a curiously passionate desire there 
Is in every woman’s heart to relieve pain 
and ease suffering. What a deep Inner urge 
we have, we women, to create and recreate 
God's children. 

Let me say again that to me there Is no 
field 80 filled with opportunity for a woman 
as In nursing. To me there has never been 
a better preparation for living than that 
which makes possible a career of nursing. 
In our modern world of science and scientllic 
method training in the nursing field opens 
up whole new vistas of woman’s service to 
mankind. 

As a long-time worker In the fields of 
public health, of nursing education, of war¬ 
time needs, and as a woman Just a few years 
ahead of you in the great adventure of life 
and living. I take great pride in you and 
congratulate you upon your success as stu¬ 
dents In this great school of nursing. Your 
diplomas have been won through effort and 
self-discipline. You alone know at what 
cost. May they be to you always the symbol 
of an attainment of which you can be very 
proud. May they stand for all that Is best 
In your womanhood. May they be as a crown 
upon you as you assume the privileges and 
the responsibilities that are now yours. 

Your country needs the service you are 
prep.ared to give. Bhc needs your loyalty— 
she needs each one of you In those days of 
world confusion, of world problems. 

I would say to you at this rather breath¬ 
less moment when you stop out Into that 
world in which we as Individuals and ns a 
nation must build our own security this Is 
a time when we must unite that we may be 
strong against the power of men who have 
denied the Infinite God, setting up the state 
in His jilace, using the Individual as tools 
to hiilld a ruthless central power. Our strong 
defense Is our passionate belief In the won¬ 
derful certainty that we are all children of 
Almighty God and the determination to 
unite under His banner, praying that we may 
prove ourselves as Individuals and as a free 
nation worthy to do His work. 

May He bless and keep you In the life of 
service you have chosen. 


We Have What It Take* 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OP PENN.SYI.VAN1A 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Sun¬ 
day. September 10,1950, at Asbury Park. 
N J., contestants from all over the United 
State.s competed for the title of Mrs. 
America. Honey-haired Betty Eileen 
McAllister of Johnstown, Pa., was the 
unanimous choice for Mrs. America of 
1950. This was the first beauty contest 
Mrs. McAllister had ever entered. The 
holder of the title Mis. America of 1950, 
is 25 years of age and the mother of two 
fine, lovely children. Marvel Lee McAl¬ 
lister, age 5, and William P. McAllister, 
age 3. 

It is a matter of importance for all 
concerned that this vivacious mother 
was selected not alone for her pulchri¬ 


tude, but for her ability as a housewife. 
To demonstrate her housekeeping ability. 
Mrs. America broiled meat along with 
other finalists as the judges and some 
8,000 spectators looked on. The judges 
smacked their lips and after tasting of 
her Johnstown cooking unanimously 
awarded her the trophy. 

Mrs. McAllister, in commenting upon 
her being awarded the title of Mrs. Amer¬ 
ica of 1950, stated that “a thing like this 
makes me feci as dizzy as the day I was 
married.” She remarked that her vic¬ 
tory “will be perfect only if my husband 
does not get jealous.” There is no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that Mr. McAllister 
will not get jealous, as It was his idea for 
his wife to enter the contest. 

While Mrs. America of 1950 has cre¬ 
ated a great deal of furore among the 
people of the Nation, the residents of 
Johnstown do not understand why all 
this undue fuss and furore, because it 
has always been obvious to Johnstowners 
that the best looking, best cooking, best 
all-around wives in America come from 
that city. Furthermore, I defy the hus¬ 
bands anywhere in the United States to 
challenge that statement. The mere 
fact that the rest of the country is not 
able to understand this fact is because 
there arc many unenlightened people 
who have not had the privilege of living 
in Johnstown. 

I extend my congratulations to Mrs. 
Betty Eileen McAllister for showing to 
America that Johnstown does have su- 
pe'rior wives, who are superior in every 
respect. 


Power ifi the Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 

OP OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
this country again becoming involved in 
an emergency situation, I believe it is 
time to reexamine our power potentials 
in order to determine the adequacy of 
our power situation if a full emergency 
comes upon us—if we are again engaged 
in a major conflict of nations. During 
World War II the production of this 
country attained heights never before 
thought possible, and it has been said, 
with complete truth, that the war was 
won by production. This is not intend¬ 
ed to deprecate the valiant service of 
our fighting men but, without the ma¬ 
terials for war. the victory would have 
been Impossible. 

One of the major producing areas of 
critical materials during the last war 
was the Pacific Northwest and, since I 
am from that region, I am particularly 
desirous of reviewing our present situa¬ 
tion from a power standpoint. 

When the actual emergency came 
upon us, precipitated suddenly by the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor, it was found 
that vast new sources of power were 
needed in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of all-out war production. Cer- 
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tainly a tremendous increase in power 
consumption occurred. World War 11 
began in 1939, and this country became 
involved in December of 1941. It was 
over in 1945. During that period, total 
power production increased 75 percent. 
A substantial amount of that increase 
was for war production. In the Pacific 
Northwest, consumption of electric 
power between 1940 and 1945 more than 
doubled, the peak consumption actually 
being reached in 1944, at wiiich time 
power consumption in the Pacific North¬ 
west was 240 percent of the 1940 usage. 

The impetus of the war period pro¬ 
duced a continuing expansion of power 
needs, so that by 1949 the annual energy 
consumption was approximately 3^2 
times the usage in 1940. This upward 
trend in power requirements is expected 
to continue and. based on a normal 
peacetime expansion of regional econ¬ 
omy, it is anticipated that power re¬ 
quirements in 1958 will be double the re¬ 
quirement of 1949. I must emphasize 
again that this is based on a peacetime 
expansion. Furthermore, I would like 
to point out that these requirements will 
only be met by the initiation of new 
power projects in the Pacific Northwest 
as outlined in what is termed schedule 
S, a schedule of dam construction and 
generator installations that has been 
agreed upon between the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Corps of 
Engineers, and the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion. The Bonneville Power Adminis¬ 
tration has informed me that, based on 
this schedule of generator installations, 
it will still be 1958 before reasonable 
reserve of firm power will be available 
to the Pacific Northwest, again based on 
a peacetime economy. 

The dates for completion of projects 
In this schedule are later dates than 
were formerly contemplated in previous 
schedules. These dates have had to be 
moved up because of lack of funds and 
authorizations to initiate construction in 
accordance with these former schedules. 
That is one of the basic reasons why we 
now have a severe power shortage in 
the Pacific Northwest tiiat is going to 
continue under the most optimum con¬ 
ditions until at least 1958. 

Now what are Uic prospects for sched¬ 
ule S being followT*d so that wc can 
have some reasonable assurance that in 
1958, again on a peacetime basis, we will 
have ample power. In this schedule 
there are some 22 projects. In addition, 
one dam is entirely completed and in full 
operation. I would like to review the 
status of some of the major projects in 
this schedule. 

The one dam that Is completed and 
operating is the Bonneville Dam. It has 
been operating at peak capacity for a 
number of years. Grand Coulee Dam 
has also been producing power since 
1941, but it is not completed. At the 
present time 14 generators—incidentally, 
the largest hydroelectric generators in 
the w^orld—are installed, the fourteenth 
having been installed in July of this 
year. The fifteenth generator is sched¬ 
uled for installation in October of this 
year, with the three remaining genera¬ 
tors to be installed during 1951. Hungry 
Horse Dam in northwcwstern Montana is 
under construction, with the first gener¬ 


ator scheduled to be operating in 1952 
and to be completed in 1953. This is a 
most important project to the Bonne¬ 
ville system. Installed capacity will be 
285,000 kilowatts but. more important 
than the generation from this plant, is 
the water storage that will firm up some 
400,000 additional kilowatts at plants on 
the main stem of the Columbia River. 

Another important project is the Al- 
beni Palls project in northern Idaho, for 
which this body approved funds to initi¬ 
ate construction in the supplemental 
appropriation bill passed a few days ago. 
By initiating construction this year, the 
first benefits from this project will be 
available in 1952. This project is some¬ 
what similar to the Hungry Horse proj¬ 
ect, in that its water storage for firming 
of power downstream is the most impor¬ 
tant part. Installed capacity will be 
42.600 kilowatts, to be available by 1955. 
However, the water storage will firm 
power to the extent of some 140,000 kilo¬ 
watts at downstream planlj when they 
are in operation. Another plant now 
under construction and of the utmost 
Importance is the McNary dam, sched¬ 
uled to begin operations in December of 
1953 and to be fully completed in Decem¬ 
ber of 1957. Installed capacity of this 
plant will be 980,000 kilowatts when it 
is finally completed in 1957, and it will 
be a most important addition to the 
power supply of the region. Another 
smaller project is also under construc¬ 
tion on the Willamette River in Oregon. 
This project is the Detroit Dam, and it is 
scheduled for completion in 1953, with 
installed capacity being 100,000 kilo¬ 
watts. One more dam of major impor¬ 
tance is under construction. This is the 
Ciiief Joseph project, to be located down- 
.stieam from Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River. However, finst genera¬ 
tion from this project will not be avail¬ 
able until December of 1956, and it will 
not be completed until April of 1961. 
Installed capacity of this plant will be 
approximately 1,000,000 kilowatts. 

All of these plants, taken together, 
represent a sizable addition to the pow¬ 
er supplies of the region but, as presently 
scheduled, they will be insufficient to 
completely solve the power problem in 
this area, as all of the fii’m power from 
these projects will be absorbed as rapidly 
as it is brought into production and will 
still leave a major deficit. 

What of the other projects contained 
in this schedule? There is presently au¬ 
thorized for construction, four projects 
on the Lower Snake River, known as Ice 
Harbor, Lower Monumental, Little 
Goose, and Lower Granite. Three of 
these projects are contained in this 
schedule, Ice Harbor being scheduled to 
begin production in August of 1955, 
Lower Monumental in December of 1956, 
and Little Goose in December of 1957. 
However, to meet these dates, funds must 
be made immediately available to begin 
construction of Ice Harbor. Lower Mon¬ 
umental must be started by July of 1952, 
and Little Goose by .July of 1953. It ap¬ 
pears at this moment as though these 
schedules will not be maintained inas¬ 
much as this body denied funds for the 
start of Ice Harbor, which request was 
contained in the supplemental appro¬ 
priation passed a few days ago. These 


plants, particularly the Ice Harbor Dam, 
are extremely important because their 
geographic location is such as to sup¬ 
port. power needs near the southern end 
of the Bonneville system and in the 
center of the Pacific Northwest region. 
It these projects do not come into opera¬ 
tion as scheduled, it is going to mean 
continued power shortag.e, as well as ad¬ 
ditional expenditures for transmission 
facilities to transmit power from other 
projects into this general area. 

Another most important project in this 
schedule is the Hells Canyon plant, which 
would be located on the Orcgon-Idaho 
border, making it doubly important to 
my district. This plant is contained In 
schedule S and is .scheduled to begin 
operation in 1957 and to be completed in 
1960 but. to meet this schedule. It should 
be started this year, whereas the pi’oject 
is not even authorized for construction. 
Other projects in this .schedule, such as 
the Upper and Lower Scriver plants, 
Libby Dam. Garden Valley and Palisades, 
are also required since they will all play 
their part in providing adequate power 
supplies in order that we may overcome 
by 1958 the power deficit now existing. 
However, several of these plants are not 
even authorized, which makes it appear 
at this time as if these schedules will 
not be met, thus continuing the power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest. 

There are other plants authorized for 
construction in this area, which plants 
were authorized m the rivers and har¬ 
bors bill passed by this Congress a few 
months ago. Some of these plants are 
John Day and The Dalles on the lower 
Columbia River and Cougar, Green Peter 
and White Bridge plants in the Willam¬ 
ette Valley. No particular propo.sed 
schedules have been set up for construc¬ 
tion of these projects. However, they 
can become important power producers 
in this region. 

I have pointed out that the present 
schedules for hydroelectric projects are 
based on a normal economy. If, how¬ 
ever, full mobilization of production for 
national defense becomes necessary, our 
power needs will expand much beyond 
normal requirements. If wc take the 
experience of the lust war we ran deter¬ 
mine that several million kilowatts of 
installed capacity will be needed over 
and above those presently scheduled. 
For this reason, work on plants already 
under construction should be expedited, 
where possible, and new plants should be 
started immediately in the Pacific North¬ 
west in order to be assured that sufficient 
power will be available for whatever 
needs may arise. The .schedules that I 
have given you can be expedited. It has 
been estimated that over and above pres¬ 
ent schedules, an additional two to three 
million kilowatts can be brought into 
operation in the Pacific Northwest by 
1955 if authorizations and funds become 
Immediately available. I think that 
these steps should be taken. We do not 
know what faces us, but we cannot afford 
to depend on having time available in 
which to expand our production ma¬ 
chinery after the emergency is upon us. 
During World War II such time was 
available to us before it became neces¬ 
sary to make an all-out fighting effort. 
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We may not have that much time avail¬ 
able the next time and such plans as 
are needed to insure our complete secur¬ 
ity should be made and implemented at 
once. 

Some of the Nation’s most important 
defense industries are located in the 
Pacific Northwest. One of our atomic 
energy plants is there, and nearly half 
of the aluminum producing capacity, 
which metal is badly needed in time of 
war. Other electrometallurgical proc¬ 
ess plants, such as marnesium plants 
and ferro-silicon plants, are also located 
there, and in the event of an emergency, 
requirements of these critical materials 
will greatly expand and the power must 
be available to permit this expansion. 

Another important consideration in 
the Pacific Northwest is the transmis¬ 
sion lines needed to carry this power to 
load centers. At the present time there 
IS absolutely no reserve of transmission 
capacity. New lines will be started dur¬ 
ing this fiscal year, but these lines will 
be barely enough to transmit the power 
that will be brought into operation. 
During tho past year we have had sev¬ 
eral severe system break-ups, resulting 
in power failures all over the Northwest 
because there was not sufficient trans¬ 
mission reserve to overcome normal 
operating hazards. Operating condi¬ 
tions that require transmission lines to 
CiU’ry as much as twice their rated ca¬ 
pacity is a definite hazard and must be 
eliminated as early as possible. Loss 
of an important grid line through either 
normal operating hazards, sabotage or 
enemy action, could have very serious 
consequences if conditions as presently 
exist are allowed to continue in a time 
of national emergency. Such conditions 
should not be permitted at any time. 

It is further indicated, if we are think¬ 
ing in terms of insuring the national 
security, that present schedules for con¬ 
struction of transmission lines and sub¬ 
stations must be accelerated. The 
southwest Oregon loop line, for which 
funds were appropriated during this 
fiscal year, is intended not only to in¬ 
crease power supply to the southwest 
Oregon area but is intended to integrate 
the power resources of that area with 
the rest of those in the Pacific North¬ 
west in order to make more firm power 
available. This line is presently sched¬ 
uled for completion in December of 
1953. but definite advantages to the re¬ 
gion and to the Nation can be gained by 
bringing this line into operation at an 
earlier date. I believe that this should 
be done if it proves feasible. I supported 
the request for appropriations for this 
line because of my realization of the 
great need for additional power supplies 
in the southwest Oregon area and, fur¬ 
ther, by the fact that the people of this 
part of our State have yet to achieve 
any of the benefits accruing from low 
cost Federal power which are available 
to other parts of the Pacific Northwest. 
These benefits should be brought to these 
people at the earliest possible date, and 
I Intend to do everything possible to 
bring about this result. 

I must also say a few words about an¬ 
other important facet of this power 
situation In the area. This has to do 
with funds provided for operating and 


maintaining a system as large and as 
far-flung as this one is. Additional 
transmission lines are a dire necessity, 
but funds to maintain existing transmis¬ 
sion lines are equally important. In past 
years the Bonneville Power Administra¬ 
tion has not had sufficient funds to prop¬ 
erly maintain and operate this system, 
and these conditions must be changed 
before any emergency is upon us. When 
one realizes the many hazards to service 
that can exi.st from incomplete mainte¬ 
nance and undermanning of operating 
staff, it becomes inexplicable that such 
funds arc so restricted. At the present 
time there are substations operating 
on this system completely unattended 
where an operator should normally be 
pre.sent. Many major substations arc 
undermanned by from one to four peo¬ 
ple. Under such conditions, mainte¬ 
nance of reliable service is very difficult 
and the length of outages is prolonged. 

Maintenance schedules must be accel¬ 
erated. Control equipment must be 
checked at very frequent intervals. Im¬ 
proper operation of a single relay can 
upset the entire northwest power pool, 
and the only way to insu»*e adequate op¬ 
eration of control equipment is by ade¬ 
quate maintenance and test of this 
equipment at frequent intervals. Line 
patrols must bo maintained constantly, 
and sufficient funds must be available 
for this purpose. Danger trees must be 
removed from rights-of way; adequate 
weed-abatement programs must be 
maintained at all times in order to avoid 
weed infestation of agricultural areas. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
has done a marvelous job within the 
funds available to them, but at the pres¬ 
ent time there is a seriously great backlog 
of such work that must be reduced at 
the earliest possible time, making it 
mandatory that adequate funds be made 
available for this purpose. 

I am told that the Atomic Energy 
Commission is very much concerned over 
certain conditions existing on the Bonne¬ 
ville system resulting from a lack of 
operation and maintenance funds. They 
are very much concerned over the recent 
outages that have occurred, some of 
which at least could have been prevented 
if stricter operation and maintenance 
schedules could have been maintained. 

Yes, there are many aspects to na¬ 
tional security. Power is the very life¬ 
blood of national security, and without 
it national defense would be an Impossi¬ 
bility. We think normally in terms of 
power supplies available. Obviously this 
is a primary consideration but, unless 
this power can be transmitted to the 
location of manufacturing plants, it 
would be of no value. Therefore, secu¬ 
rity requires equal consideration of ade¬ 
quate transmission facilities and ade¬ 
quate maintenance of those facilities. 
I think that a large part of the reason 
why Bonneville has been able to get by 
with as little difficulty as they have is 
because this system Is new. thus requir¬ 
ing less actual maintenance than re¬ 
quired when the system becomes older. 
Much of the system Is now over 10 years 
old, and this in itself means that a 
greater degree of maintenance activity 
is required. We cannot continue to 
maintain an aging system on a new- 


systeir basis, and these conditions defi¬ 
nitely cannot be carried into an emer¬ 
gency period. 

I would like to mention one further 
aspect of this entire situation which is 
very important. During the last war, 
this Government spent billions of dollars 
in loans, grants, and subsidies to obtain 
critical materials as needed. Much of 
this expenditure was not recoverable. 
We cat! avoid such expenditures in the 
future by planning ahead, and the in¬ 
vestments required for the power pro¬ 
ducers and transmission lines that I have 
outlined herein will not be in the non- 
recoverable category. Even without a 
national emergency, all of the power that 
we can bring into being within a reason¬ 
able time will be absorbed by normal 
domestic expansion if the ultimate war 
emergency does not come upon us. All 
of the projects that I have outlined are 
completely feasible from a financial 
standpoint, and the experience to date 
indicates thrt all Investments of the 
Federal Government in such plant will 
be returned to the Federal Treasury and 
with interest. Not a dollar will be 
wasted if plans are made now to pro¬ 
vide these power supplies. We thus not 
only insure that adequate facilities are 
available to take care of whatever de¬ 
fense needs exist, but we also Insure ade¬ 
quate power supply to support the 
domestic economy of one of the most 
rapidly growing regions of this country. 

Power development in the Pacific 
Northwest must not be a war casualty, 
for any conceivable war effort that may 
be necessary for the preservation of this 
country, hydroelectric power is indis¬ 
pensable in meeting the challenge. It is 
just as vital as tanks, planes, and guns, 
and much more time Is required to make 
It available. Planning for wartime 
emergency must of necessity Include, ex¬ 
pand. and give priority to power dams 
on the Columbia and its tributaries, the 
Nation’s greatest potential source of 
hydroelectric power. 


Marshall Will Take Orders From Ache* 

son—More Appeasement Is in Order 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing a broadcast by Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
which was presented over radio station 
WEAM on September 13. Mr. Lewis has 
correctly analyzed the situation in the 
resignation of Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson and the appointment of George 
Marshall to be the new Secretary of De¬ 
fense. I commend this radio talk to all 
Members of this body: 

In Washington, the sudden resignation of 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson in favor 
of Gen. George Marshall has proved to be 
something of a bombshell and congressional 
quarters generally are still stunned and 
dazed. The White House, apparently hoping 
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to push the necessary legislation for the 
nomination through as quickly as possible 
before any major opposition can crystallize, 
had letters waiting at both Armed Services 
Committees this morning req-'esting Imme¬ 
diate legislation to exempt General Marshall 
from the provision written Into the Defense 
Uiilflcation Act of 1947, forbidding any per¬ 
son who has been In the Armed Services 
within the past 10 years from holding the job 
of Defense Secretary. 

With the letters went drafts of the pro¬ 
posed special legislation and before noon the 
fc.enfte Armed Services Committee, under 
the ever-cooperatlve Senator Mii.laiid Tyd- 
iNCR, of Maryland, had approved the bill by 
a vote ol 10 to 2. The two opposing votes 
came from the only two members of the 
Armed Services Committee who served ac¬ 
tively in tile la.st world war, during which 
General Marshall was Chief of Staff, Senator 
Harpy Cain, of Washington State, and Sena¬ 
tor William Knowland. ol Californiu, both 
Republicans. They explained that they had 
nothing a'-alnst General Marshall personally, 
but. .‘.aid Senator Cain—I cannot conceive of 
any emergency in fact or in prospect that 
jUbtihes the waiving of this provision adopted 
under cool deliberation at the time the Unlfl- 
cation Act was passed. 

He said that to have Inserted such n pro¬ 
viso and then the first time an appointment 
lb made to cast It aside, makes no sense. 
If it w^as a wise precaution then, ho said, 
and we all agreed that it was, then It Is a 
wise iirecnution now. 

Senator Knowland said that It is prepos¬ 
terous to say that out of 150,000.000 Ameri¬ 
can people the only person who can hold the 
job ns Secretary oi Defense is General Mar¬ 
sh all, The requirement that the Detense 
Derartmeiit be under a civilian head, he said, 
is u fundamental part of American phi¬ 
losophy. 

Actually the talk about the lO-ycar provi¬ 
sion was not the real concern when you got 
behind the scene. The real issue, although 
few Members of Congress have yet screwed vip 
the courage as of this afternoon to bring It 
into the open, is the fact that General Mar¬ 
shall Is in the vest pocket, so to speak, of 
Secretary ol State Dean Acheson, so lar as 
far eafitern policy is concerned, and for him 
to go In as head of the Detense Establish¬ 
ment means that Mr. Acheson will have in 
the future complete and unchallenged au¬ 
thority over the far eastern policy, military 
ns well as diplomatic, and the far eastern de- 
lense.s of the United States will be dictated 
not by the military but by the State Depart¬ 
ment. In short, Mr. Acheson. with his long¬ 
time carelully planned program of appease¬ 
ment of the Chinese Communists, will have 
at the licnd of the Department ol Defense a 
lOO-percent cooperative partner. 

Remember, It was Mr. Dean Acheson, who, 
as Under Secretary of State, coached and in¬ 
structed General Marshall on his ambassa¬ 
dorial mission to China at the clo.se of the 
war, on which occasion General Marshall 
tried to force Chlnng Kai-shek to accept the 
Communists into the Nationall.st Govern¬ 
ment despite the rapid-fire series of object 
lessons In Europe as to what happened every 
time that was done. In no time flat the 
Cfimraunists had seized the entire govern¬ 
ment. 

And it was Dean Acheson in the same posi¬ 
tion as Under Secretary of State who con¬ 
stantly shuttled back and forth to the White 
House all the time that Secretary of State 
James P. Byrnes was In Paris, and during the 
course of that shuttling succeeded in under¬ 
mining Secretary Byrnes with President Tru¬ 
man to the extent that Byrnes got home to 
find himself out, and General Marshall look 
his place. 

While the general was Secretary of State, 
Acheson remained on long enough to make 
sure that his position In favor of the Chinese 
Communists would not weaken, Indeed that 
the general’s attitude would strengthen, 


then returned to his law practice with the 
firm for which he had okayed as Secretary, 
a $90,000,000 loan to Communist Poland for 
the purpose of arming the Communist police 
force and for which the law firm got a fee 
of $50,000,. Then when General Marshall 
resigned as Secretary of State he recom¬ 
mended to the President that Acheson be 
recalled from private life and made Sec¬ 
retary. 

That’s the array of facts which was caus¬ 
ing the real worry in Congress today, those 
plus the lesser background on the picture, 
the testimony on record, that back in tlie 
early 1940’a Dean Aclieson was li.sted as the 
head of the pro-Communlst clique in the 
Stale Department. He had with him his 
protcg^!*, Alger Hiss, and around them, or re¬ 
porting to them from the field, were Owen 
Lattimore. John Carter Vincent, John Stuart 
Service, and John P. Davies, the latter two of 
whom Pat Hurley sent home from China be¬ 
cause ol their pro-China aflillutions. 

The whole crowd ol tho.se who were propa¬ 
gandizing in f:ivor ol Communist China, in¬ 
cluding the Amcra.sia magazine crowd in 
New York on whom were cause some 1,800 
secret and confidential State Department 
documents. It was the crowd that worked 
its way into such a position in the State 
Department that they constituted the line 
of liilormatlon and advisors on China policy, 
and when Marshall came in as Secretary of 
State and obviously had to depend on ex- 
Lsting channels of inlormatlon. they were 
the ones who were there to supply it to him. 

And those lacts, those are farts which dis¬ 
agree seriously with the State Department’s 
present commitment to remove naval forces 
from the protection of Formosa, as soon as 
the Korean difficulties are settled. Louis 
Johnson, leaning on the advice and counsel 
of General MacArthur, took issue with Mr. 
Acheson and the high councils of the admin¬ 
istration, and has been taking issue with him 
for some months past. The normal expecta¬ 
tion under the new set-up is that General 
Marshall will go along with Mr. Acheson and 
that General MacArthur’s military advice is 
In the discard. All of which means, of 
course, inevitably, that Formosa is destined 
to fall to the Chinese Communists, particu¬ 
larly If they refrain from rocking the boat 
and agree and follow out the agreement to 
keep out of the Korean dispute 

One of the few people who brought the 
matter into the open today was Senator Jt'ic 
McCarthy, of Wl.sconsln. He says that un¬ 
less ho is convinced that General Marshall 
has learned the lacts ol life about the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, which he plainly did not 
know at the time of his disastrous mission to 
China alter the war, when he w'ent there 
loaded with secret Instructions from Ache- 
son that he, Senator McCarthy, will oppose 
the nomination. He said that us a diplomat 
General Marshall did as much to lose the 
war in the Far East as he had done as an 
out.standing general to win It. 

So there It stands. The little clique that 
began at Yalta to sell out China to the Com¬ 
munists, Alger Hiss personally being the one 
who was the chief Instrument In writing and 
selling that agreement h) the ill President 
Roosevelt, the little clique that oppo.scd mili¬ 
tary aid to Nationalist China and controlled 
the State Department when that aid was 
being delayed and delayed by the State De¬ 
partment until It was too late. They seem to 
have won the battle tonight and to have 
clear sailing In the future. Not that there Is 
the slightest question as to the integrity or 
patriotism or honor or good Intentions of 
General Mar.shall as a man or os an Ameri¬ 
can. But the record is there. He did par¬ 
ticipate in the evolution of the policy, he was 
one of the cogs In the evolutionary machin¬ 
ery, he has played hand-ln-glove with Secre¬ 
tary Acheson all the way through, and, if the 
truth were known, It was Secretary Acheson 
who was responsible for his appointment this 
time—not the retiring Secretary Johnson. 
That’s the record—take it or leave it. 


What It There to Hide? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVE.S 

ryiday, Scpteinbcr 15, 1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to direct the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representative.s 
to an article which appeared in the 
American Pederationist of September 
1950. It is entitled “What Is There to 
Hide?”: 

What Is There to Hide? 

(By Frank Buchanan, United Stales Kep- 

rescnialive from Penn.sylvanla; chairman, 

Committee Investlgallng Lobbying) 

Most Americans think of lobbyists—If they 
think of them at all—ns bug men tempting 
Members of Congress with offers of bribes, 
seeking to “buy” pa.s.sage of reitaln legisla¬ 
tion or defeat of other legislation. 

This concept of lobbyists is completely out 
of date. It might have been true, and prob¬ 
ably was true. 50 years or so ago when Mem- 
heiR ol Congress were very poorly paid and 
when the people buck home had only the 
remotest idea of the day-to-day lefilslatlvo 
buttles In Washington 

Today a Member of Congress operates most 
of the time in a white glare of publicity and 
public attention. His recorded votes on im¬ 
portant issue.s and even his secret votes in 
closed commit tee meetings arc flashed back 
home by the press and radio. Furthermore, 
the people back home take a direct and per¬ 
sonal interest in almost everything that 
their Congressman does. They arc interested 
because these things aft’ect them all person¬ 
ally, and particularly in their pocketbooks. 

Bribing a Member of Congress, there!ore, 
to vote against his convictions or against 
the hofit interests of his constituents is not 
only illegal—a.s it always was. of courst*—but 
is also Impractical and virtually Impossible. 

Nevertheless, this old concept of sinister 
lobbyists “buying” the votes or support of 
Membcrii of Congress has pensloted down 
through Ihe years That has made the work 
of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities much more difficult than it should 
have been. 

If lobbyists ore not os a general rule sin¬ 
ister end corrupt characters seeking to sub¬ 
vert American democracy for the benefit of 
special interests, why is a committee of Con¬ 
gress—the committee which I direct—so in¬ 
terested and concerned about lobbying and 
lobbyists? 

To answer that question I will have to ex¬ 
plain Just how lobbying works, 1950 style, 
what the lobbyists do and how they do it, 
and also why they do It that way. 

The lobbyists you read about in Washing¬ 
ton. the men who seem to wield mysterious 
powers in persuading Congressmen to vote 
for certain bills or against other bills, are 
slick professional persuaders. They are 
men—and there are some women among 
them—who know the technical side of their 
work thoroughly. 

If they rcpre.sent railroads they know the 
railroading Industry inside and out. If their 
field Is oil they know the merchandising end 
and the refining end and the producing end, 
and they may even know the geology of the 
business they represent. 

It they represent labor unions, as many of 
them do, they know the labor field Inside and 
outside and probably rose up themselves 
through the ranks of labor. That Is particu¬ 
larly true among legislative agents in Wash- 
Ington of the American Federation of Labor 
unions. 
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Now What do these people do? They watch 
the Congress of the United States and the 
executive agencies—the administrative agen¬ 
cies downtown—like hawks. They study the 
bills that are Introduced. They analyze 
those bills In terms of what the proposed 
legislation would do to the business or indus¬ 
try or Interest they represent. Once they 
make an analysis they get the word back to 
their organizations and to the members of 
their organizations. 

If the bill looks good from their point of 
view the lobbyists work out the strategy for 
supporting It. If It looks bad—if it looks as 
If It will hurt their profits, In the case of a 
business, or their wages and working condi¬ 
tions and negotiating strength, In the case 
of a union, or it might hurt their cause, in 
the case of a “cause” lobby—they line up the 
strategy of opposition. 

No matter which side of the street they 
work—whether on the reactionary side or 
the liberal side, Indastry or labor—they gen¬ 
erally get down to business in much the 
same manner. 

They see membens of the committees 
handling the legislation In Congress. They 
contact officials of the agency which would 
administer the law. They get their people 
back home to write, wire, telephone, or visit 
their Congro-ssman. They make speeches. 
They got material In the newspapers and 
magazines and on the radio. They try to 
interest political leaders who. In turn, are 
urged to put pressure on Congressmen With 
whom they have influence. 

In other words, the lobbyists make their 
cause as Important to as many Members 
of Congress and to as many voters as they 
possibly can, often of mtich more Importance 
than the matter deserves. Instead of buy¬ 
ing the support of Members of Congress as 
the old-style, corrupt lobbyists of 60 years 
ago used to do, today’s lobbyists try to sweep 
Congressmen off their feet with a deluge of 
arguments to prove their cause Is a good one 
and In the public Interest. If he doesn't 
support them In this cause, the Member 
of Congress Is reasonably certain that he 
will have their vigorous opposition the next 
time he runs for office. 

Well, what’s wrong with that? There 
Is absolutely nothing wrong with that. That 
is democracy In action, and I’m for It. 
Nevertheless, Congress does have a big prob¬ 
lem where lobbyists and lobbying are con¬ 
cerned. 

The more direct a role the Government 
plays In the dally lives of our people and 
In the health of our economy, and the more 
the world shrinks in size through advances 
in communications, transportation, and 
military science, the more Important It Is 
that the legislation we pass In Washington 
be honestly prepared and honestly dl8cu.ssed 
and fully understood. Similarly, the activi¬ 
ties of lobbyists become of more direct sig- 
nificance to every voter and to every citizen. 

For years Congress talked about putting 
lobbyists under some sort of control. The 
Constltiitlon guaranties the right of peti¬ 
tion. and lobbying is a form of the exercise of 
that right, so regulating lobbyists or restrict¬ 
ing them In any way would be difficult if not 
Impossible under our Constitution. Besides, 
It would not be a good thing, in my opinion. 

But It Is important—vitally important— 
that we In Congress and the people who vote 
for U8 and the men and women affected by 
the legislation we pass should know who 
those lobbyists are. whom they work for, 
what they are paid, and for what they spend 
money In connection with their work. We 
also have a right to know where the money 
Is coming from that pays the lobbyists’ sal¬ 
aries and expenses, 

In the case of a business, a labor union, a 
trade association, or any organization of that 
rallfcer which Is established for broad pur¬ 


poses. we know pretty well who they are and 
whom they represent and where the money 
comes from. But a good deal of the lobbying 
that goes on today Is through high-sounding 
committees or foundations which profess to 
be operating in the public Interest but which 
actually may be grinding axes for special In¬ 
terests. 

Congress In 1946 passed a law to require 
lobbyists and lobbying organizations to come 
clean with Congress and the public by letting 
us know what the Interests ore behind them, 
where the money Is coming from to carry on 
this work, how It is spent and how much Is 
spent. That Is all that the Lobbying Act 
requires. 

In principle that act is a good one. In 
operation, however, It has not been as effec¬ 
tive as It should be. There are still a lot of 
phony fronts which mask tholr true purposes 
behind a high-sounding name and don’t re¬ 
port to Congress on what they are doing. 
When we pin them down, as we have done In 
the current Investigation, they have often 
tried to wiggle out from under on the grounds 
that the precise language of the act does not 
apply to them. It is true, unfortunately, that 
the Lobbying Act has a lot of loopholes In it. 
And It has not been fully tested in the courts. 

My committee Is trying to devise ways of 
closing those loopholes and making the act 
airtight and completely effective. 

To do that job, we have to know how lob¬ 
bying operates 1950 style. Like women’s 
fashions, styles In lobbying are always 
changing. The act we have on the books 
now would probably have been fine for 30 
years ago, but we aren't meeting the lobby¬ 
ing challenge of 1960 In this statute. 

There has been a lot of discussion lately 
about the powers and the methods of Con¬ 
gressional investigating committees. Some 
committees have abused their privileges and 
brought discredit to the congressional In¬ 
vestigative technique. I was determined 
that my committee, when I was honored by 
the Speaker of the House In being selected 
as chairman of the lobbying Investigation, 
would not fall Into the traps which had 
caught other congressional Investigations 
and ruined their effectiveness. 

I was determined that we would conduct 

fair and objective Investigation, that wo 
would look for the facts and show those 
facts, whatever they reflected. But I have 
found that no matter how far one may lean 
over backward to bo fair, there are some 
vigorous, well-financed, and unscrupulous 
groups in this country which are determined 
to discredit representative government, gov¬ 
ernment In the public Interest, and to fasten 
un-American Ideas Into the fabric of Amer¬ 
ican government. 

The Communists, of course, are known for 
that technique. But they are not alone In 
It. Some of our big business executives, I 
am sorry to say, are suckers for the same 
kind of un-American propaganda of the 
right, of extreme reaction, as are some of 
our loolish people for the propaganda of the 
Communtsts on the lunatic fringe of the 
left. 

Big money—and I mean really big 
money—is being poured into the coffers 
of pressure groups and phony patriotic or¬ 
ganizations seeking to kill off the liberal- 
labor movement In America. We have gone 
after some of these organizations and they 
have screamed like stuck pigs. But we have 
been getting the goods on them. 

Wo are exposing their failure to tell the 
Congress of the United States, under the 
Lobbying Act, where their money is coming 
from. We are exposing their failure to report 
to Congress, under the Lobbying Act, what 
expenditures they make. And In the process 
of showing these things, we have been expos¬ 
ing their techniques for masquerading as 
something that they are not. 


We are doing those things because a proper 
and complete Investigation of lobbying de¬ 
mands that we do Just that. We have avoided 
smear tactics, however. But that hasn’t 
stopped some elements from smearing us. 
That’s the price we must pay for trying to do 
our Job objectively. It was these smears, I 
gather, which prompted the American Fed- 
eratlonlst to ask me for this article to coun¬ 
teract the unfair and perverted reports which 
have been circulated about our Investigation. 

Actually, the lobbying Investigation pro¬ 
ceeded calmly and quietly until we ran into 
the head-on refusal of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, antilabor. anti- 
Fair Deal propaganda mill for reaction in this 
country, to provide us with the Identical sort 
Of information we had already obtained with- 
out difficulty from a wide variety of lobbying 
organizations. We wanted their list of big 
contributors. The Lobbying Act requires 
that this Information be made public auto¬ 
matically every 3 months, but the Committee 
for Constitutional Government had fash¬ 
ioned what It thought was a device for avoid¬ 
ing this disclosure. 

Besides refusing us the Information and 
brazenly daring our committee to cite him 
for contempt of Congress. Edward A. Riimcly, 
the executive secretary of the organization, 
flooded the newspapers of the country with 
denunciations of the committee for allegedly 
violating the Constitution. And, of course, 
one segment of the extremist press picked up 
the hue and cry. 

Even some otherwise Intelligent publica¬ 
tions were taken In by this distorted attack 
and carried editorials condemning us as be¬ 
ing out to "get” antl-admlnlstratlon groups 
and business generally. That, of course, was 
nonsense. 

Because the Committee for Constitutional 
Government and one or two other lobbying 
organizations had refused to turn over to us 
the facts on their financial operations, we 
turned to other sources to find those facts. 
From information we already had, wo knew 
that many business concerns in this country 
were financing all sorts of organizations en. 
gaging In political and economic propaganda 
work. It was quite simple to ask those busi¬ 
ness concerns for a list of the contributions 
they had made during the period since the 
Lobbying Act has been in effect. 

We addressed questionnaires to about 175 
concerns, and we received full and complete 
replies from nearly all of them. Most of 
them had no hesitation whatsoever, for they 
felt they had nothing to hide. 

And so we learned where much of the 
money has been coming from to finance some 
of the hidden lobbies. And It Is my hope 
that wc can close any loopholes In the Lobby¬ 
ing Act which might permit this Informa¬ 
tion to remain secret In the future. 

No American who believes In a cause 
should have any hesitation about contribut¬ 
ing to a movement designed to advance that 
cause unless the cause itself Is one to be 
ashamed of. 

There should be no stigma of any sort at¬ 
tached to the act of contributing that money 
or of hiring lobbyists with it, unless, again, 
the cause Is un-American. 

Our whole approach has been to show the 
public and Congress that lobbyists and 
lobbying organizations, by and large, are very 
useful and very necessary parts of the legis¬ 
lative process In a real democracy. 

But as long as some lobbyists and some 
lobbying outfits operate In secret, In the 
dark, masking their purposes by falling to 
disclose the names of their contributors, 
lobbying will remain suspect. That Is what 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying Ac¬ 
tivities, In Its Investigation, is seeking to 
correct. 
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Hiawatha It Subversive 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
include herein a news item appearing 
in the New York Times of Wednesday, 
September 13, and an editorial from 
the same paper of Thursday, Septem¬ 
ber 14. 

No comment Is needed. 
jFrom the New York Times of September 13, 
1050] 

Hiawatha May Aid Reds, Says Studio—In¬ 
dian Chief Immortalized by Longpkixow 

Sought Peace, so Monogram Shelves Film 

Hollywood, Calif., September 12.—Pear 
that a motion picture dealing with the life 
and exploits of Hiawatha, Onondaga Indian 
chief of the fifteenth century, of whom Long¬ 
fellow wrote in his Ciassic poem, might In the 
present temper of the country be regarded 
as Communist propaganda has caused Mono¬ 
gram Studio to shelve such a project, it was 
learned today. 

Pul. In preparation 6 months ago. a script, 
written by Arthur Strnwn was ready for 
filming with Walter Mirlsch producing, and 
an announcement concerning It was to have 
been made at Monogram’s annual sales meet¬ 
ing which ended here after a 3-ttay session 
on September 7. The picture, however, was 
withdrawn from the production schedule 
shortly before the convention began. 

It was Hiawatha's efiorta ns a peacemaker 
among the warring Indian tribes of his day 
which brought about the confederation of 
the Five Nations that gave Monogram par¬ 
ticular concern, according to a studio spokes- 
ninii. These, It was decided, might cause 
the picture to be regarded as a message lor 
peace and therefore helpful to present Com¬ 
munist designs. 

JFrom the New York Times of September 14, 
1950) 

Hiawatha Is Un-American 

“Piy the shore of the Pacific, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

At a small wigwam in Hollywood, 

They have learned that Hiawatha 
Wears the peace-pulnt of a Red-man.” 

So might a surprised Longlellow have been 
forced to revise The Song of Hiawatha after 
discovering that a i.roposod movie on the 
Indian chief was considered un-American 
at this time and therefore would not be 
made. A west coast studio has discovered, 
somewhat belatedly, that Hiawatha ‘‘smoked 
the calumet, the peace pipe, as a signal to 
the nations.” 

One more movie, more or le.ss. that Is an¬ 
nounced and then not made will not shake 
the eiitertaInment foundations of the coun¬ 
try. But there is a principle involved, oven 
if only a small one. It Is that a point of 
ridiculousness can be reached and passed in 
unreasoned hysteria. Such Is the case hero 
with the suppression by the movies of a 
EChoolboy’s poem. Such, too, is the case 
with the recent radio censorship by privately 
appointed vigilantes. 

Hiawatha apparently was suppressed be¬ 
cause it would be regarded as a message lor 
peace and therefore would aid Communist 
designs. But the Important thing to re¬ 
member Is that peace Is not Communist 
property; that It must be stressed here and 
abroad that peace guides our policies; that 
wc act peace as well as talk it. In the war 
of words and Ideas, we must not allow our- 
selvpf. to be taken “on a long and distant 
Journey, to the portals of the sunset.” 


Busts of Chippewa Indian Chiefs and 
Pamtings of Indian Life by Seth East¬ 
man in the United States Capitol 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HONv HAROLD C HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home State of Minnesota we have the 
greatest number of Chippewa Indians, as 
well a.s the largest number of Chippewa 
Reservations. These native Americans 
reside on the Red Lake, White Earth, 
Greater Leech Lake, Bois Fort or Nett 
Lake, Mille Lac. Fond du Lac, Grand Por¬ 
tage. and Vermillion Lake Reservations. 
The first two named—Red Lake and 
White Earth—arc the largest and arc 
wholly within my congressional district. 

It is a high honor and privilege to rep¬ 
resent these fine native Americans in the 
Congres.s of the United States. It has 
even been my privilege and great honor 
to have been adopted as an honorary 
member of the Red Lake Band of Chip¬ 
pewa Indians under the authority of a 
resolution adopted by the General Coun¬ 
cil of the Red Lake Band on June 13, 
1948, in general session and concurred by 
all other organized and unorganized 
groups of Red Lake Indians. I was pre¬ 
sented with a beautiful "certificate of 
adoption" by Paul H. Beaulieu, ceremo¬ 
nial representative in charge, witnessed 
and approved by Bazil Lawrence, chair¬ 
man, General Council, and Peter Graves, 
secretary. General Council, on July 10, 
1948. My Indian name is "Gigi go wc ne 
ne" or "The Spokesman." I am truly 
appreciative of this honor and cherish 
my "certificate of adoption" as one of 
my most valuable possessions. 

I have many times admired the two 
beautiful marble busts of Be-sheek-kec 
and Aysh-ke-bah-ke-ko-zhay in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol and the 
bronze bu.st of Be-sheek-kee off the 
Houjes Chamber on the west side of the 
Capitol. The Chippewa Indians arc 
very proud of the fact that two of their 
great chiefs represent the American In¬ 
dian in bronze and marble in our 
Nation’s Capitol, their tribe being the 
only one represented in bronze and 
marble among the many tribes of native 
Americans. 

I have long been a student of the his¬ 
tory and art of the American In¬ 
dians and in order to get some authen¬ 
tic record as to how these fine art ob¬ 
jects were placed in the Capitol, I ap¬ 
pealed to Mr. David Lynn, Architect of 
the Capitol, and under leave to revise 
and extend my remarks I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and material so graciously 
furnished me by Mr. Lynn: 

Architect of the Capitol, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1950, 
Hon. Harold C. Hagen, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman Hagen : In re¬ 
sponse to youi letter of July 25, 1950, I en¬ 
close a statement regarding the busts of the 
Chippewa Indians, Be-sheek-kee and Aysh- 
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ke-bah-ke-ko-zhay, which I hope will be of 
Interest to you. 

As there is a reference In the article to 
Capt. Seth Eastman, I include some facts 
regarding the work of this well-known 
painter of Indian life. 

Our records do not disclose all the details 
you mention, such as the name of‘sponsors, 
and the dates on which the busts were placed 
In the Capitol. Vlncentl was employed for 
n considerable length of time on a per diem 
basis at the rate of $6 per day, and Lassallo 
received fixed compensation In his '’apaclty 
as foreman of the bronze shop. Whether 
these men received any additional compen¬ 
sation for the work we are considering is 
questionable. I doubt very much If there 
wore any formal unveillngs or other 
ceremonies. 

Yours very truly. 

David IiYnn, 
Architect of the Capitol. 

Busts op Native Americans—Be-Sheek-Kee 

AND Aysh-He-Baii-Ke-Ko-Zhay 

In a group of miscellaneous works of art 
located In the east gallery floor corridor of 
the Senate wing there are marble busts of 
two Indiana by Francis Vlncentl, a sculptor 
of Italian birth. Mr. Vlncentl was employed 
in the Capitol for a period of from 1853 to 
1858 and was responsible for much of the 
carving In connection with Thomas Craw¬ 
ford’s sculptural group In the Senate pedi¬ 
ment. The busts arc those of the Chippewa 
Chief Aysh-ke-bnh-ke-ko-zhay or "Flat- 
Mouth,” and of Be-sheek-kee or “The Buf¬ 
falo." It Is believed that these Indians came 
to Washington a.s members of delegations for 
the neg{jtlatlon of a treaty between the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Chlppewas, and that It 
was Capt. Seth Eastman who suggested to 
Cni)t. M. C. Meigs, superintendent of the 
Capitol extension, that the Indians be In- 
tP’ced to pose for tbclr portraits in marble. 
Captain Eastman, a Regular Army officer, 
who later attained the brevet rank of briga¬ 
dier general, is well-known for his paintings 
of scenes of Indian life 

Nine of these work.s now hang In the Pub¬ 
lic Lands Committee room In the New House 
Oflice Building, and 17 painting of Civil War 
forts by Eastman may be seen in the corri¬ 
dor walls of the ground floor of the Capitol, 
central section. The records show that Be- 
sheek-kee received from the Government the 
sum of $5 for "having taken his bust in 3 
days." 

Tlie following Is quoted from Art and 
Artists of the Capital of the United States of 
America by Chailes E. Fairrnan (Govern¬ 
ment Printing Oflice, 1927): 

“Several years ago the Architect’s oflice was 
advised that thei-e was a marhlo bust of an 
Indian 111 one of the committee room.s In the 
Senate wing of the Capitol. It was not 
known at that time whom this bust was in¬ 
tended to rcprc.scnt. Inquiry in th office 
where it was then jilaccd resulted in the in¬ 
formation being given that it was a bust of 
Teeum.beh, but subsequent investigation re¬ 
vealed the fact that there was no valid 
grounds upon vihicli to make the claim that 
It was the bust t)f this celebrated warrior. 
For many year.s this bust had been carried 
upon the records of the Senate wing of tlie 
Capitol as being private property and that 
the owner was unknown. As a matter of 
decoration it was considered of enough im¬ 
portance so that It had found a place in one 
of the committee rooms. 

"It was felt that possibly some Informa¬ 
tion might bo secured through the Bureau 
of Ethnology, and accoidingly an expert from 
that bureau called and examined the bust 
and gave It ns his opinion that it could not 
possibly be a bust of Tecumseh and that it 
belonged to some of the Indians whose tribal 
homes were in the northern part of the Mid¬ 
dle Western States. In the quest for infor¬ 
mation a photograph of the bust ”'a8 pub¬ 
lished In several papers, with the result that 
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an elderly man. who had been a Senate page 
at the time when the Senate met In the 
present Supreme Court room, came and Iden¬ 
tified this bust as one that had formerly 
been In the Senate lobby and that It had 
been called by one of the Senators ‘‘Billy 
Bowler.s’* a famous Seminole chief This 
identlllcatlnn seemed to be of value, and the 
Bureau of Ethnology was again called uix)n 
for an opinion. Notwithstanding this seem¬ 
ingly poblUve Identification, the Btiroau of 
Ethnology stated that "Billy Bowlegs" had 
never been in Washington and that the 
cranial development of the bust was not that 
of a Seminole. 

"At about this time Lot Flannery, a local 
sculptor, who was an apprentice sculptor 
fit the Capitol In the flftieR, came and identi¬ 
fied the bur.t as the work of Francis Vlncontl 
and stated that ho had seen Vlncentl model¬ 
ing In clay from the Indian whose bust had 
been reproduced in marble. Mr. Flannery, 
liowever, was unable to give the name of the 
Indian or his tribal relation. It seemed 
nt this time almost a hopeless quest to de¬ 
termine the name of the Indian who served 
as the model for this bust, and at last an 
attempt was made through the Indian Of¬ 
fice to devise some means by which this work 
might be identified. Acting upon the sugges¬ 
tion of the Indian Office, several photographs 
of the bust were supplied and the office as¬ 
sumed the task of sending a photograph 
around to different Indian agents occupy¬ 
ing the territory indicated by the Bureau of 
Ethnology as the probable locution of the 
homo of the tribe of Indians to which this 
Indian belonged. One identification was 
made, but it did not seem either to the 
Architect’s office or to the Bureau of Etiinol- 
ogy sufficient to warrant the belief that the 
bust had been properly identified. A second 
Identification from another source on Infor¬ 
mation produced through the Indian agents 
Identified this bust as that of "Flat-mouth,” 
known by the Indian name of Aysh-ke-bah- 
ke-ko-zhay. a Chippewa chief who was known 
to have been in Washington at the period 
to which the letter from Captain Eastman 
refers. This has been corroborated by the 
Bureau of Ethnology upon a comparison of 
the records of the treaty Indians in Wash¬ 
ington at the time referred to. It was then 
considered that the identification was com¬ 
plete, and the proof that the clay model 
had been made by Francis Vlncentl and that 
it had been reproduced in marble by the 
same sculptor settled the question of owner¬ 
ship and showed conclusively that it was 
the property of the Government. 

"For this reason it was considered best to 
remove this bust from the committee room, 
whore it had been for many years, and place 
it on the gallery floor of the Senate In the 
east corridor. At the time that the bust 
was removed It happened that Senator Clapp, 
of Minnesota, occupied the room in which 
the bust was located. He showed much in¬ 
terest and was very anxious to find out who 
the Indian might be who had posed for this 
bust, and upon being Informed that it was 
*Flat-mouth,’ or Aysh-ke-bah-ke-ko-zhay, 
looked at it steadily for a moment and said: 
T knew him. It is a good portrait.’ He then 
requested to be given all the facts concern¬ 
ing the Ideiitlflciitlon, and after going over 
all the papers in the case expressed himself 
us well satisfied with the proof of identifica¬ 
tion. A record was, therefore, made in the 
criM‘ of the examination of papers by Sena¬ 
tor Clapp and his agreement upon the com- 
ploienc&s of the identification. This was 
done not so much for the satisfaction of 
those who at this time were in possosslon of 
these facts, but for those who might ask for 
this Information in later years. While not a 
part of the art history of the Capitol, it may 
be that some have become Interested In ‘Plat- 
znouth’ and will find further interest in hav¬ 


ing It brought to their attention that ‘Flat- 
mouth’ was made one of the chief characters 
of a story, Gentlemen of the North, by Hugh 
Fendexter, who has not only used this Indian 
ns ono of his characters, but has shown In 
the development of his book a large amount 
01 research in the records of the Indian tribes 
of the period prior to 1860.” 

The bronze bust of Be-shcok-kee located 
west of the House Chamber on the principal 
of the Capitol Is a reproduction of the 
marble bust by Vlncentl on the Senate Gal¬ 
lery floor. When the Senate and House 
wings were added to the original Capitol a 
bronze foundry was established either in the 
building or on the grounds. During the 
years 1857 to 18G0 a bronze founder and art¬ 
ist in bronze by the name of Joseph Lassalle 
was employed in the capacity of foreman. 
Under his supervision much of the deroratlve 
hronze used in the construction of the Sen¬ 
ate and House wings was cast. Lassalle also 
cast the bronze fountain now in the office of 
the Architect of the Capitol from the model 
of the dlBlluguishcd American sculptor, 
William H. Rinehart. 


Joseph Lassalle 

A bronze founder and artist In bronze who 
wofi employed in the bronze shops at the 
Capitol In the capacity of a foreman dur¬ 
ing the years 1857-60. In the files of the 
Architect of the Capitol are sevornl letters 
written during the above period containing 
Information relating to the work of the 
bronze shops during that time. Prom other 
papers in the Office of the Architect it is 
learned that this artist was a brother of 
Charles Lossullc, the proprietor of Dos Etas 
Unis, whoso political support had been valu¬ 
able In the last election. In an appeal for 
reinstatement to his former position from 
which he had been suspended pending the 
investigation of charges, the artist gave a 
list of the works in bronze executed by him. 
In addition to the list given below, it appears 
that much of the decorative bronze work of 
the Capitol was executed under his super¬ 
vision 

Bust of Be-Shock-Kee (bronze) (copy from 
marble of Fi’ancls Vlncentl)—facing west 
stalrcaso, main floor. House wing. 

Bronze fountain (from plaster cast by Wil¬ 
liam H. Rinehart)—Office of Architect of the 
Capitol. 


Baio. Gen. Bei’H Eastman 
(Prom Art and Artists of the Capitol of the 

United States of America, by Charles E. 

Falrman) 

During a discussion in Congress upon the 
merits of different painters and the advis¬ 
ability of securing their services in the dec¬ 
oration of the Capitol, a very strong en¬ 
dorsement was made In favor of Seth East¬ 
man. who has been referred to before as 
assisting Captain Meigs in securing some In¬ 
dian models for the sculptors at the Capitol 
to mode] in clay. It was Captain Eastman 
who secured for the sculptor Vlncentl, Aysh- 
ko-bah*ke-ko-zahy (Plat-mouth) as a model 
for the bust which was referred to during 
the period of its execution. Interest in Cap¬ 
tain Eastman, who had since become Brevet 
Brig. Gen. Seth Eastman. United States 
Army, retired, has not lessened, and on 
March 26, 1867, in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Mr. Schenck made the following 
remarks: 

"Mr. Schenck. I ask unanimous consent 
to offer a joint resolution agreed to unani¬ 
mously by the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the last Cungress. but which was objected 
to when we endeavored to get it in by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Boter] 
who since then has become satisfied that it 


ought to pass. If there be no objection I 
will make a brief explanation. 

"There was no objection. 

"The Clerk then read a resolution author¬ 
izing the employment of Brevet Brig. Gen. 
Seth Eastman of the United States Army, 
now on the retired list, to duty so as to 
entitle him to the full pay, emoluments, and 
allowances of his lineal rank, that It shall 
be competent to have such duty consist in 
the employment of the said officer In the 
execution under the supervision of the Archi¬ 
tect of the Capitol, of paintings from hia 
own designs for tho decorations of the rooms 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs and on 
Military Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and other ports of the Cap¬ 
itol; and no additional compensation for 
such rcrvicc Is to be paid to said Eastman 
beyond his pay, allowances, and emoluments 
ns aforc5.ald. 

"Mr. CuLLOM. I believe I was one of the 
persons who objected to that resolution when 
it was up before. I have since learned it is 
Important; It should pass, and I withdraw 
any objection on my part. 

"Mr. Schenck. We have been paying for 
decorations, some displaying good tasto and 
others of a tawdry character, a great deal of 
money to Italian artists and others, while wc 
have American talent much more competent 
for the work. Among others possessing na¬ 
tive talent is General Eastman, who Is now 
a lieutenant colonel In the Regular Army 
and a brevet brigadier general. He is more 
of an artist, in all that relates to the Indians, 
except possibly Catlin and Stanley than any¬ 
one we have had In the country. He Is dis¬ 
abled from doing full duty now and Is on 
the retired list suffering from rheumatism 
occasioned by exposure in the field on active 
duty. 

"The General of the Army Is perfectly 
willing to have Congress, if it thinks proper, 
provide for detailing General Eastman for 
the duty of executing for the Capitol some 
of his magnificent paintings. It is not 
military duty and it is thought better the 
General should be authorized to assign him 
to this duty. If assigned to this duty, Gen¬ 
eral Eastman will draw his full pay as lieu¬ 
tenant colonel Instead of as on the retired 
list, making a difference of about $1,200 or 
$1,600 a year. For at the most $1,600 a year 
we will secure services for which we have 
boon paying tens of thousands of dollars to 
foreign artists and we will get better work 
done. I think under the circumstances a 
gallant American officer, who has taste and 
artistic ability, should be permitted to be 
assigned to this duty. I Invite Members to 
look at a book I have here of engravings from 
hiB paintings, which display everything that 
Is elegant and tasteful in art. 

"The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

"Mr. Schenck moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the Joint resolution was passed; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

"The latter motion was agreed to." (Con¬ 
gressional Globe, 40th Cong., 1st seas., pro¬ 
ceedings for March 26, 1867, pp. 361. 362.) 

Under Special Order 427, Headquarters of 
the Army, Adjutant General's Office, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.. August 28, 1867, Lieutenant 
Colonel Eastman was placed upon the active 
list and assigned to duty under the Secretary 
of the Interior. At this time the Capitol 
Building was under the Interior Depart¬ 
ment, and the assignment to the Interior 
Department really meant assignment to the 
Capitol for the purpose of decorative work 
therein. It seems that the Architect of the 
Capitol was not certain that it would be per¬ 
missible for him to pay to General Eastman 
commutation of fuel and quarters to which 
he was entitled as a lieutenant colonel upon 
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the active list. On October 5, 1867, Captain 
Eastman requested of the Interior Depart¬ 
ment that Instruction be given to the Archi¬ 
tect of the Capitol to govern his action In this 
particular case. In accordance with the re¬ 
quest of Qeiieral Eastman the following com¬ 
munication was sent to the Architect of the 
Capitol: 

"Edward Clark, Esquire, 

**Architect of the Capitol Extension 

"Sir: Brevet Brig. Gen. Seth Eastman, lieu¬ 
tenant colonel. United States Army (retired), 
was by direction of the President detailed by 
special orders of the War Department No. 
427, dated Augu.st 28. 1867, for duty in this 
Department. He is and has been on duty In 
the Department, In connection with the Cap¬ 
itol extension, and Is entitled to commuta¬ 
tion of fuel and quarters, agreeably to Army 
regulations from the 1st September 1857— 
(1867). 

"1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. 

"W. T. Otto, 

Acting Secretary** 

Under the commission as outlined above 
Lieutenant Colonel Eastman executed nine 
paintings of Indian life. There may be some 
misconception connected with the Idea of 
decorations which may lead many to con¬ 
clude that they are painted upon the walls 
of the rooms for which they were executed. 
On the contrary, these paintings are upon 
canvas, properly framed, and hang about 
the walls of the rooms of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Affairs. As works of art 
they are creditable examples of the best of 
that period, but tlieir art value Is overshad¬ 
owed by their historical value, as they ad¬ 
mirably lUustralo various Incidents of Indian 
life. These examples could not be obtained 
at this time, as the present mode of savage 
life la far removed from the conditions which 
Colonel Eastman has so well portrayed. In 
addition to these nine paintings Illustrating 
Indian life, Colonel Eastman painted 17 
pictures of United St.ates forts for the rooms 
of the House Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. It Is learned Irom the correspondence 
relating to the work of Colonel Eastman 
that on June 23, 1870, the Architect of the 
Capitol advised the Secretary of the Interior 
that the artist proposed to proceed with the 
pictures for the decoration of the rooms of 
the Hou.se Committee on Military Affairs at 
a compensation of $100 per month In addi¬ 
tion to his pay as a retired officer of the 
Army. It al.so appears from correspondence 
In relation to this work that Colonel East¬ 
man had discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, Hon. J. A. Logan, and that as a re¬ 
sult of this conference the plan of decora¬ 
tion was approved provided that it only in¬ 
cluded views of the principal forts and West 
Point, but there was no Inclination on the 
part of Mr. Logan to have battle scenes used 
as subjects for the decoration of this room. 

The paintings representing the 17 forts 
of the United States are probably more val¬ 
uable as examples of historical accuracy 
and as Illustrations of the conditions of the 
fortlllcatlons existing at that period than 
lor purely decorative purposes. The Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs, however, is not 
supposed to be a committee particularly 
solicitous in art direction. It was Important 
that knowledge concerning the fortlflcations 
of the Government should be easily accessi¬ 
ble, and these medium-size framed pictures 
contain desired Information and also relieve 
acceptably what might otherwise be blank 
spaces upon an uninteresting wall. The ac¬ 
quaintance of the artist with military life 
as well as with Indian life was the natural 
result of his long-time service In the Army, 
much of which had been spent upon the 
then frontier of the country In close contact 
with Indian tribes. Colonel Eastman was 


born In Brunswick, Maine, January 24, 1808, 
He was the eldest child of Robert and Sarah 
(Lee) Eastman. He was of pure New Eng¬ 
land stock and was of the sixth generation 
Irom Roger, the first of the name In this 
country, who settled In Salisbury, Mass., soon 
after landllig In Salem In 1638. He gradu¬ 
ated at the Military Academy at West Point 
In 1831, passed through the several grades 
from second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel 
of inlantry, and was placed on the retired 
list December 3. 1863. He was brevetted 
brigadier general August 9, 1866. Lieuten¬ 
ant Eastman was teacher of drawing at the 
Military Academy 1833 to 1840. He pub¬ 
lished a treatise on topographical drawings 
In 1837, and soon after 1850 a history of 
Indian tribes. He was stationed with part 
of his regiment for several years at Fort 
Snelllnp.. Minn., and there became greatly 
Interested in the hl.story and customs of the 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians. During that 
period he made many drawings and paint¬ 
ings of the Indians and their various tribal 
ceremonials. Ills death occurred In Wash¬ 
ington. D. C.. August 31. 1875. (Prom pp. 
235-240 of Art and Artists ol the Capltt)! 
of the United States.) 

It will be remembered that it was the in¬ 
tent of the Government to decorate the 
committee rooms of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs and the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs with paintings in nil by 
Seth Eastman. At the time of the employ¬ 
ment of Brigadier General Eastman both 
committee rooms were in the Capitol Build¬ 
ing, but with the erection ol the House Of¬ 
fice Building the H<»use Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs W'as given a committee room In 
this new building, and consequently the 
paintings (Iramed pictures of medium size) 
were taken to the committee room in its new 
location. It seems unfortunate that these 
very excellent works—17 paintings ol United 
States forts—should be in a place where so 
few have an opportunity of Inspecting them. 
The work was seriously done and the paint¬ 
ings are meritorious, and although hidden In 
a committee room it Is not possible to de¬ 
termine where. If taken from this room, they 
could be hung so that the general public 
might have an opportunity of seeing them. 
As historical records they are valuable, as 
well as being fine examples of the work of a 
prominent painter of his period. (Prom p. 
476 of Art and Artists of the Ca]3ltol of the 
United States. (Note.— These paintings itro 
now located In the corridor of the basement 
floor, west Iront, of the Capitol Building.) 

The following is a list of the 17 paintings 
of United States forts: Port Knox, Maine; 
Port Tyler. Fla ; Port Snelllng, Minn.; Port 
Scomcl and Port George, Maine; P’ort De¬ 
fiance. N. H.: Port Sumter, S. C. (before the 
war); Port Sumter, S. C. (after the war); 
Fort Sumter. S. C. (after the bombardment); 
Fort Mackinac, Mich.; Port Mifflin, Pa ; Fort 
Lafayette, N. Y,; Fort Tompkins and Port 
Wadsworth. N. Y.; West Point, N. Y.; Port 
Delaware, Del ; Port Jefferson, Pla.; Fort 
Trumbull, Conn.; Port Rice, N. Dak. 


Paintings op Indian Life by Seth Eastman 

Formerly in the Indian Affairs Committee 
Room in the Capitol, now In the Public Lands 
Committee Room, room 1324, New House Of¬ 
fice Building. 

1 . Dog Dance of the Dakotas. 

2. Buffalo Chase. 

3. Feeding the Dead. 

4. The Indian Council. 

5. Indian Mode of Traveling. 

6 . Indian Woman Dressing a Deer Skin. 

7. Death Whoop. 

8 . Spearing Pish In Winter. 

9. The Rice Gatherers. 

The painting of The Rice Gatherers Is the 
only one identified by name plate. 


Six Hundred and Twenty-eighth Heavy 

Tank Battalion, Twenty-eighth Division, 

Pennsylvania National Guard 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Sun¬ 
day, September 10,1950, the Six Hundred 
and Twenty-eighth Heavy Tank Bat¬ 
talion of the Twenty-eighth Division, 
Pennsylvania National Guard left Johns¬ 
town, Pa., aboard a special troop train 
for Camp Atterbury, Ind., for combat 
training. 

The city of Johnstown turned out en 
masse and lined the streets for over 4 
miles as the soldiers marched from their 
armory to the train. They were accom¬ 
panied to the station by three bands and 
marching delegations from the twelve 
groups associated with the veterans 
council of greater Johnstown. 

It was the most dramatic sendoff ever 
witnessed in that city. Not even during 
World War II did such a large number of 
men leave the city bound for active duty 
in a single day, and probably never be¬ 
fore was enacted the sight at the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad station w^aiting room. 
Waving goodbys with one hand, brush¬ 
ing away tears with the other, the wives, 
sweethearts, and children left only room 
for a single file of men from the main 
entrance of the station to the doors at 
the ramp leading to the track platform. 
Many saw their loved ones leaving for a 
second time within a decade for the grim 
emergency of war—all of the friends and 
relatives of the soldiers trying to catch 
a last glimpse of their loved ones before 
boarding the train. 

This departure of the Six Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth Tank Battalion brings 
the fighting in far-off Korea closer to 
Johnstown and directly links that area 
with the involved pattern of the Nation’s 
foreign policy. 

The Twenty-eighth Division, of which 
the Six Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Tank Battalion is a part, has a long and 
distinguished record in America’s wars. 
It will maintain its traditions this time, 
if the Nation requires fighting mon'm 
large numbers again. In World War I 
it was known as the Iron Division and 
dubbed the Bloody Bucket in World War 
II because of its red keystone shoulder 
patch. 

Thousands of men have been sum¬ 
moned from their pcaoclul pursuits to 
take an active part in the national de¬ 
fense. Most of them, like our Jolinstown 
men, have had preliminary training. We 
did not anticipate, however, that when 
the tank and aviation engineer units 
were formed in Johnstown last year, that 
they would be called into active service 
so soon, or at all. But that training has 
demonstrated its value. 

We are in an era when real peace, se¬ 
cure peace, is not probable for quite some 
time. In the meantime, even an uneasy 
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peace can be preserved only if the war- 
makers are assured that those who really 
want peace will not pay the price the 
U. S. S. R. demands for it Since the 
power of America is to be mobilized, the 
men who left from the Twenty-sixth 
Cont'rressional District are forming a 
notable part of it. 

As I remarked, at the sendoff to the 
National Guard members, it Is my sin¬ 
cere hope tluit speedily as possible the 
world situation may be corrected so that 
American families will again be reunited 
so that wc can truly live in a world of 
lustice. tolerance, and freedom for all 
mankind. The men and women of the 
Johnstown area, and the whole country, 
owe a real debt of gratitude to the men 
of the Six Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Heavy Tank Battalion. 


Where Do Onr Rights Become Infringed? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OP PENNSTT.VANTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septemher 15, 1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Denver Post, September 3, 1950, en¬ 
titled “Where Do Our Rights Become 
Infringed?”: 

Where Do Our Rights Become Infringed? 

Citation by the House of Representatives 
of the executive secretary of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government brings up 
some ticklish legal points, and while we are 
not at all sure that Congress has the right to 
go as far as it has in invading private rights 
in its lobbying investigation, we are sympa¬ 
thetic to the House action in citing this man. 

He is Dr. Edward Rumely. In 1944 he was 
Indicted by n District of Columbia grand 
Jury for "willful default” In refusing to sub¬ 
mit documents requested by n congressional 
committee investigating campaign expendi¬ 
tures. 

Dr. Rmnely and his friends In this right- 
wing lobbying organization claim again that 
Congress has no right to make certain de¬ 
mands. This time it is in connection with 
a lobbying Investigation. This time they re¬ 
fuse to tell the congressional committee 
headed by Representative BtrcHANAN, Demo¬ 
crat. of Pennsylvnnla, the names of bulk 
buyers of the literature the organization puts 
out. 

Dr. Rumely claims that this demand in¬ 
fringes on his rights as an Amcrlcaii cllizeu. 
He has pleaded, in rapid succes.slon, thit 
this is an abuse of power, and tliat it vio¬ 
lates the freedom-of-the-pre.sR amendment 
to the Constitutiftn, punishing him because 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment would not reveal the names of pur¬ 
chasers of books and literature in excess of 
$500. 

The committee, however, Is not a publish¬ 
er, primarily. Its purpose is not to sell books 
for a profit. Its purix)a© Is to print and sell 
propaganda to persuade people to a set of 
political ideas. Its purpose Is to lobby for 
what it wants from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and to exert as much pressure os it 
can in as many ways as it can. 

Besides, this sale of propaganda in large 
lots is n dodge. The commlttpe does not ac¬ 
cept contrlbutlonu of more than $499, for 


the lobbying laws of our ootintry state that 
such contributions are subject to registra¬ 
tion. It gets around this provision by tell¬ 
ing literature in excess of that amount. 

The cry. “freedom of the press,” when ex¬ 
ercised by the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, then, threatens give the 
legitimate press a bad name. 

Dr. Rumely has been cited by Congress for 
refusing to answer questions about lobbying. 
We believe his citation is just In the light of 
events. Just as were the citations of members 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
for refusing to produce their financial 
records. 

If Dr. Rumeiys organi25atlon were not pri¬ 
marily a lobbying organization, the case 
might be different. In questions such as this 
the shadings of right and legality are fine. 
But the doctor’s organization is a pressure 
group, which spends great quantities of 
money sending great quantities of material 
to newspapers and other public-information 
media. It is a lobbying organization, and as 
such shoiild not be allowed to hide behind 
other skirts in trying to evade answers to 
legitimate questions. 

The Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment has every right to publish what it will, 
subject to the laws of libel. But the Ameri¬ 
can people have a right to know who is be¬ 
hind the committee so they can tell why it 
publishes what it does. 

We should like to see the cnee token to the 
courts for decision, though, becouse in that 
case the Judiciary might give us some indi¬ 
cation as to Just how far the lobbying inves¬ 
tigators can go. We remember that they 
have made some inordinate demands of cor¬ 
porations. and some high-handed and fool¬ 
ish demands, too. 

'Iliroughout this question It must be the 
aim of the American people to preserve the 
right of inquiry of Congress, which it must 
have in order to pass sane legislation, and 
which it must be able to back up by punish¬ 
ment of those who refuse to aid its legisla¬ 
tive inquiries. 

At the same time we must protect the 
rights of Americans against that terrible 
monster—government. 

In this case wo believe the citation of Ed¬ 
ward Rumely can be carried out legally and 
properly without Infringing on the basic 
rights of Americans. 


Resolution of Hartford County (Conn.) 
Chapter of Catholic War Veterans^ 
Inc. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANTONI N. SADUK 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
mail I received a copy of a very interest¬ 
ing resolution passed at the regular 
meeting of the Hartford County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans, Inc. 
Transmitted by Commander Lucian J. 
Kragiel, it demands action by the Sec¬ 
retary of T**easury to prohibit en¬ 
trance into United States of products 
made by forced or slave labor under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 having reference to 
such items. I am in fullest accord with 
this resolution and have pending House 
Concurrent Resolution 207 expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the Presi¬ 
dent should rescind foreign-trade agree¬ 
ments with Communist-controlled coun¬ 


tries. I am continuing my fullest efforts 
to have this resolution favorably con¬ 
sidered. Its passage will attain a like 
desirable objective sought by the CWV; 
and. under leave to extend my remarks, 
1 Include their resolution. 

Whereas the United States of America to¬ 
gether with other free countries of the world 
Is engaged in a war with communism; and 
Whereas the United States of America Is 
Importing goods manufactured In the Soviet 
Union and its satellites; and 
Whereas the money acquired by the Soviet 
Union and Its satellites for those goods is 
toeing used to secure and manufacture arms 
and munitions to be used against the armed 
forces of the United States of America and 
other free countries; and 
Whcroiis these goods are manufactured by 
slave labor and sold in this country at a 
price 80 low that American-made goods can¬ 
not compete with these Imports, thereby 
causing American manufacturers to curtail 
production which In turn throws American 
workmen out of work: Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved, That the Hartford County Chap¬ 
ter dues hereby demand that the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States of 
America place an embargo on any and all im¬ 
ports manufactured or otherwise prepared 
lor consumption In Soviet Russia or any of 
its Batelllles. 


Love of God and Home and Native Land 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

M *. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the men who follow the line of battle 
tell us that in the dying hour the soldier 
unclasps his weapons and reaches for 
the inner pocket to touch some faded 
letter, some little keepsake of wife or 
mother. This pathetic fact teaches us 
that our boys are not fighting because of 
the abstract rights of man alone. It is 
love of God and home and native land 
that enter into our soldiers and makes 
their arms invincible. No stronger or 
more convincing evidence of the truth 
of this than the letter from Pfc. John J. 
McCormick to his two lovely little daugh¬ 
ters, Rose Marie and Joannie, Under 
leave to extend heretofore granted, I am 
Inserting as a part of my remarks an 
article which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star, Friday, September 15, 
1950: 

Daddt on Wat To Die in Korea Whites Girls 
Letter To Cherish—Always Do What 
Conscience Tells Is Right, He Urges 
COLLINGDALE, Pa., September 16.—A young 
soldier in Korea took a piece of notepaper 
from his helmet and wrote a letter to his two 
small daughters back home. 

That letter was delivered yesterday to the 
home of 0-ycar-old Rose Marie McCormick 
and her slater, Joan, 3. 

'^rro days ago. their mother was notified 
that Pfc. John J. McCormick. 28. paratrooper 
veteran of World War II and Infantryman in 
Korea, had been killed lii action 

This is what Private McCormick wrote to 
“Dear Joannie and Rose Marie”: 

“This is daddy. I want you to listen and 
pay attention while Mommle reads this to 
you. Just try and make believe I was there, 
talking to jou. 
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“Joannle, I don’t think you’ll remember 
me because you were a little baby when I had 
to go away, but I used to sit and hold you a 
lot, and when you were a bad little girl, 
1 used to make you sit in a cha^r until 
you were good, but I always loved you a lot 
and I was very proud of you. 

"Rose Marie, you should remember me be¬ 
cause I used to take you out with me a lot, 
and I used to buy you a lot of candy and 
sodas, and I used to feel so good when people 
used to say you had eyes like mine. Remem¬ 
ber the little puppy I bought you? Your 
Mummy used to tie a little pink ribbon 
around its neck and you used to carry it in 
your arms. You looked awfully cute. 

"I want you both to know that I'd be with 
you if I could, but there arc a lot of bad men 
in the world, and if they were allowed to do 
what they wanted to do, little girls like you 
wouldn’t be allowed to go to church on Sun¬ 
day or be able to go to the school you wanted 
to. 

"So I have to help fight these men and 
keep them from coming where you and 
Mummie live. It might take a long while, 
and maybe Daddy will have to go and help 
God in heaven, and if I do, I always want you 
both to be good for Mummie, because she is 
the best Mummie in the whole wide world. 

"She has always taken care of you while 
I have been away. You see, kids, I hap¬ 
pened to bo caught in two wars inside 10 
years, and the retuson I am where I am today 
is because I am lighting for what I think is 
right. 

"That’s one thing I always want both of 
you to remember. If your conscience tells 
you something is right, always stand up 
for it. You might be ridiculed for doing so, 
but in the long run you’ll find out that 
people respect you more for doing so. 

"When you grow up to bo young ladles, 
don’t ever forget all that Mummie has done 
lor you. She has often gone without clothes 
for herself so that both of you could have 
nice things. I want you to do as she says; 
go to church on Sundays and you can always 
pray for Daddy. 

"So remember, kids, when you .grow up, 
save this letter In case I’m not there to talk 
to you, and try and remember all I am 
saying, for it’s for your good, and because I 
love you and Mummie so much. 

"I’ll be in a hole, lighting, in a few days, 
In a place called Korea. I carry your picture, 
and Mummie's next to my heart, and if I 
have to go help God, you’ll know that the 
last thought I had on this earth was lor the 
two of you and Mummie. All my love and 
kisses. Be good and God bless you. 

"Daddy." 


Freedom To Lobby 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article which 
appeared in the Boston Herald under 
date of September 2, 1950: 

Freedom To Lobby 

The House of Representativeg has raised 
a tempest by its decision to cite Dr. Edward 
A. Rumely for contempt of Congress. Un¬ 
like most others who have been cited re¬ 
cently, Dr, Rumely has powerful supportera 
in the Congress and among loaders of busi¬ 
ness and the press. 


Yet, considering the precedents which have 
recently been set In the congressional-con¬ 
tempt cases, it is difficult to see how the 
House could have acted differently. 

Dr. Rumely Is executive secretary of the 
Committee for Constitutional Government 
and his current citation rosults from his 
refusal to turn over to the House Committee 
on Lobbying Activities the names of pur¬ 
chasers of CCG publications. The doctor 
contends that this Information Is Irrelevant 
to anything the congressional group Is en¬ 
titled to investigate and that the demand 
for it violates the free press and searches and 
seizures clauses of the Bill of Rights. 

The Lobbying Committee, on the other 
hand, argues that the CCG is a registered 
lobby, that It Is supported in largo part by 
the quantity orders for its propaganda pub¬ 
lications from Ananclal angels, and that the 
Identity of these angels is something the 
committee has a right to know. The Investi¬ 
gators deny that any constitutional question 
Is Involved. 

Admitting that opening the subscription 
lists of publications, or groups sponsoring 
publications, might be abused in such a way 
as to place a burden on the freedom of the 
press, there is no clear evidence that such 
an abuse exists here. If the CCO’s right- 
wing nnti-Fair Deal bias has made it a 
special target for the probe committee, it is 
noteworthy that the left-wing Civil Rights 
Congress was cited at the same time. 

Moreover, the congressional group does not 
ask for a complete list of subscribers. That 
would, of course, bo Indelenslble. It asks 
only lor the names of those from whom 
$1,000 or more has been received cither 
through book purchases or other means. 

We see no valid reason why lobbying or- 
gaiilzatton.s, even though they operate 
chieffy through the press, should not be re¬ 
quired to disclose their sponsorship or finan¬ 
cial backing. Newspapers which are cor¬ 
porations have long been required to make 
such facts public, and the requirement has 
not noticeably restricted their freedom of ex¬ 
pression. Dr. Rumely’s group should not 
consider Itself more privileged, certainly, and 
there is no question of restricting its right 
to lobby. 

In CCG’s case there Is, to be sure, a sharp 
difference of opinion us to whether the or¬ 
ganization is in fact supported by quantity 
orders and whether, therefore, the list of 
purchasers is relevant. But the Congrcs,s- 
men led that they must examine the list in 
order to determine the answer and this, too, 
seems reasonable. 

If. as Dr. Rumely contends in one of his 
publications, CCG has 90 percent of the press 
on Its side in this light, we must reluctantly 
number ourselves with the skeptical 10 per¬ 
cent until a better case is made. 


Inflation Threatens Our Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 26,1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1950, wholesale commodity 
prices reached the highest level in the 
last 25 years. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
the index on all commodities at whole¬ 
sale for September 5, at 167.5 of the 1926 
average. 
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The Dow-Jones spot commodity index, 
computed on the average prices for 
1924,1925, and 1926 equal to 100, on Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1950, was reported at 199.18. 
On May 1 it was hovering around 160. 

The rise of approximately 25 percent 
In spot commodity prices during the past 
4 V 2 months means the purchasing power 
of the dollar has been decreased by 20 
percent. 

It takes $5 to buy now what $4 would 
have bought in late April and early May 
of this year. 

In previous times I have referred to 
the “high crime of inflation” as evi- 
denced by the rising cost of the family 
food basket from week to week. 

We now are about to witness a further 
devaluation in the purchasing power of 
the dollar stimulated by Government 
deficit spending to finance the new pro¬ 
grams for national defense, mutual aid 
assistance to European nations, and gen¬ 
eral aid and assistance ^o countries all 
over the world, all of which spending has 
been authorized by this Congress. 

Government costs at Federal, State, 
and local levels, according to minimum 
estimates will exceed $81,000,000,000, in 
the calendar year 1951. 

To raise this almost unbelievable 
amount the taxes which will of necessity 
have to be levied will take approximately 
every third dollar of national income. 

The consequences of such a punitive 
program have not been either fully or 
satisfactorily explained to the American 
businessman, the American farmer, or 
the American workingman. 

PTTBIJC DEBT HELD BY PEOPI.E 

Many people think that our public debt 
of more than $257,000,000,000 is held by 
the banks and big corporations of the 
Nation. This is a delusion. 

As of July 1. 1950, the commercial 
banks of the Nation held but $65,000,- 
000,000 in United States Government 
securities and the balance was owned by 
savings banks, building and loan asso¬ 
ciations, insurance companies, and the 
individual purchasers v/no purchased 
these securities from their personal earn¬ 
ings and savings us part of their plans 
for security and comfort in their declin¬ 
ing years. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUDLIC DEBT 

As of June 30, 1949, the public debt, 
then at $250,800,000,000, was hold as 


follows; 

By commercial banka_$63.000, 000.000 

By Federal Reserve baiiks,„ 19. 300.000, 000 

By individuals.. 08. 000. 000,000 

By insurance companicR... 20,900,000,000 
By State, local, and Terri¬ 
torial governments_ 8. 000, 000, 000 

By mutual-savings banks., 11,600,000,000 
By corporations and aa.soci- 

litloiis.. 21,600,000.000 


By the United States Gov¬ 
ernment as Investments 
securing trust funds such 
as civil-service retirement 
fund. Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance tru.bt 
fund, railroad retirement 
account, unemployment 
trust fund., —— - 38,400,000,000 


Total held. 250, 800,000, 000 
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Mr. Speaker, every dollar held by the 
United States Government in these trust 
funds has already been spent and the 
security for this money consists of Gov¬ 
ernment lOU’s. With the dollar value 
collapsincf from month to month, the 
beneficiaries of these trust funds will be 
paid off in devalued dollars, a system of 
skillful robbery achieved by inflation ac¬ 
celerated by deficit finiiiicini 4 for the past 
20 years. 

DEFICITS IN 18 OF THE LAST 20 YEARS 

Mr. Speaker, we have been Roing down 
the road to disaster and inflation in 18 of 
the last 20 years. Wc have built up the 
public debt by deficit spending by over 
$200,000,000,000. And all of this has been 
done with an irredeemable paper cur¬ 
rency as the basis for our fiscal policies. 

And this deficit spending has occurred 
during a period in which we collected 
more taxes by two liundred and two bil¬ 
lion than the total cost of our Govern¬ 
ment from the beKinning of the Republic 
down to the iriauRuration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1933. 

The tables which follow show the trend 
in Federal spending, a large part of 
which can be charged to waste, misman¬ 
agement, and downright incapacity on 
the part of the New Deal-Pair Deal ad¬ 
ministrators of our Government to meas¬ 
ure up to the responsibilities of their jobs. 

A RECORD OP DEFICIT SPENDINQ 

In 18 out of the past 20 fiscal years the 
Federal Government has operated at a 
deficit. In 2 years, 1947 and 1948, the 
surpluses amounted to $9,173,257,504. 

The public debt which was $16,185,- 
308,299. or $131.38 per capital at the close 
of the fiscal year 1930, has risen to $257,- 
357,352.351 or Cl.'704.50 per capita. 

The details of the deficits by years are 
shown in the table following: 

Table 1. —Surplus or deficits of the Federal 

Government by fiscal years 1931 idrovgti 

1990 

I Compiled from ofllclal Trea.sury stiitementsij 


Budgetary surplus 
or deficit (— ) 

1931 --- $461,877,080 

1932 ..... -2. 735, 289. 708 

1933-...... -2. 601. 652, 085 

1934_-.-- -3, 629, 631, 943 

103.5-.. -- 2,791,062.086 

1036_ -4.424.549,230 

1937 __ -2,777,420,714 

1938 . -1,176.610,598 

3939 .. -3,862.158,040 

1940..... -3. 918. 019, 161 

3041- —. -6, 169, 272, 368 

1912_-..... —21, 90,242.358 

1943.... -57, 420, 430, 365 

1944- —... -61.423, 392, 641 

1946.... —63.940,916,126 

1946 . -20. 676. 170, 609 

1947 . 763,787.660 

1948 . 8.419,469,844 

1949 ... -1,811,440.047 

1960-- -3. 122,102,357 


Qrosfi deficit__ —244, 422,233.802 

I/C.SS 1947-48 surplus_ 9,173,257, 604 


Net deficit (20 years). —236, 248,976,298 

During the 20 fiscal years from 1931 
through 1950, the Treasury Department 
collected revenues in the total amount of 
$342,292,461,600. 


The Treasury receipts, other than bor¬ 
rowings, are shown by years in table 2, 
which follows: 

Table 2.--Budgetary receipts of the If. S. 
Treasury by fiscal years from 1930 through 
1950 


1931 ___ $3,189, 638, 632 

1932 _ 2,005.726.437 

1933 .. 2. 079, 696, 742 

1934 .-.. 3,115,564,060 

1935.._. 8.800.467,202 

1936 ... 4.115,966.615 

1937 ___ 6. 028, 840, 237 

1938—_ 6,864,661,227 

1939 ..—. 6. 164,823,626 

1940 ... 5,387,124.670 

1941 .. 7.607,211.852 

1943... 12,799,061.621 

1943___ 22.281.642,709 

1944-... 44, 148,926,968 

1945 _ 46.456,554,580 

1946 ... 43,037,798.808 

1947—__ 43. 268, 833, 189 

1948_ 44,746.642,077 

1949.-... 38,245,667,810 

1950... 37, 044, 733, 667 


Total receipts <20 

years)_ 342, 292, 461, 009 

The total receipts for the 20-year pe¬ 
riod, plus the accumulated deficits, indi¬ 
cate that the total expended by the Fed¬ 
eral Government during the period was 
$577,541,437,902, or an average of about 
$28,877,071,895 per year. 

Of the money spent during this 20- 
year period, approximately $110,000,- 
000,000 was spent during and since the 
beginning of World War II. This for¬ 
eign aid is expected to continue for many 
years. 

One important factor generally over¬ 
looked by those who claim our economy 
is on a sound basis is the inflation 
brought about by Government deficit 
spending, and the depreciated purchas¬ 
ing power of the dollar. Wc Americans 
are in fact living in a land of make- 
believe. Making ourselves believe the 
more we spend and the more we go in 
debt the more prosperous we can be¬ 
come, and the higher we can raise our 
standard of living. Time will awaken 
the people from this trance. It Is a fact 
that in 1931 the dollar was worth 96.6 
cents in the market place. In 1932 it 
was worth 108.1 cents and the person 
who had saved a dollar drew some small 
comfort out of the fact that he had been 
thrifty. Today the dollar is w^orth only 
58.1 cents and every person who saved 
In the days between 1929 and 1939 now 
finds that he has been robbed of the pur¬ 
chasing power of his savings by the defi¬ 
cit spending of the Federal Government, 
which has inflated prices in the mar¬ 
kets. Borrowed money competing for 
goods drives up the price, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so until deficit spending ends. 

The irony of the situation is that while 
the Truman administration is aggres¬ 
sively campaigning to save democracies 
all over the world, and at the same time 
campaigning for comprehensive and 
more liberal social-security programs 
here at home, at the very same time by 
this deficit spending all over the world, 
it is undermining the vei'y programs they 
offer the people, by devaluing the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar by deficit 
financing. 


The dollar of 1935-39 is worth less than 
50 cents today, and surely will go lower 
unless the Congress itself acts to place 
our eepnomy and our money on a sound 
basis. 

Fifty-five million men and women with 
savings accounts, the millions with in¬ 
vestments in building and loan associa¬ 
tions, and insurance policies are being 
systematically robbed of their savings. 
Additional billions of dollars saved by 
the working men and women of the Na¬ 
tion have gone into the stocks and bonds 
of the industries of our country. These 
savers too will be robbed of the fruits of 
thrift, by a punitive excess-profits tax if 
the New Dealers and the Fair Dealers 
have their way and succeed in setting up 
the hand-out or authoritarian state. 

Some of you will remember that not 
more than 30 years ago, a so-called lead¬ 
er of the people set out to better the 
conditions in his counti-y by promising 
ho would institute a program to: 

Decentralize the executive power; free 
the judiciary from executive influence; 
pay the public debt by increased levies on 
the wealthy classes; limit the Govern¬ 
ment's activities to civic and political 
afflairs; and work for peace and dis¬ 
armament. 

This was the promise of Benito Musso¬ 
lini when he marched with his “black 
shirts" on Rome. >Ie took over the Gov¬ 
ernment of Italy and established the 
most corrupt, the most licentious, and 
the most hated dictatorship in Europe. 
His promises went for naught, and his 
dictatorship wound up in war, defeat, 
and bankruptcy for the Italian people. 

Here in America we still have time, but 
very little to put our house in order, 
restore the purchasing power of the dol¬ 
lar by rigid governmental economy and 
the abandonment of plans for the social¬ 
istic state. 


Lobbjdng—Buchanan Answers Times- 
Herald Editorial of September 1,1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, very 
few of the Members sitting in this House 
today have not at one time or another 
during their public careers been sub¬ 
jected to ugly, vicious, and thoroughly 
unwarranted attacks by certain seg¬ 
ments of the Nation’s press. We often 
chafe under these attacks, but we recog¬ 
nize that they are unavoidable. We rec¬ 
ognize further that though these at¬ 
tacks may be intemperate to the extreme, 
they are at the same time reminders of 
the genuine freedom which the press 
enjoys in these United States. 

Every Member of this House is aware 
of the attacks which have been directed 
against me and against the House Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities, of 
which I have the honor to be chahman. 
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These attacks have come from the press 
of both the extreme left and the extreme 
right, and this has actually been a 
heartening sign to us that we were doing 
an honest and objective job in our in¬ 
vestigation. For it is the extreme left 
and the extreme right which have most 
to fear from full disclosure of their 
lobbying activities. Their outraged cries 
of injured innocence have shown us tiiat 
we have struck pay dirt without playing 
favorites. 

Mr. Speaker, we have suffered these 
attacks with what I believe has been 
great forbearance. I like to remember 
that Lincoln once said: 

If I were to read, much less answer, all 
the attacks made on mo, the shop might 
us well be closed for any other business. I 
do tlie very best I know how, the very best 
I can. and I mean to keep doing so until 
the end. 

But tlKu-e is a point, Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
yond which forbearance is impossible. 
This point was reached and passed by the 
Welshing ton Times-Herald when it pub¬ 
lished on September 1. 1950, an editorial 
entitled “License for ‘Eurocrats,* No 
Rights for Others.*’ 

Many Members arc undoubtedly fa¬ 
miliar with this editorial. It featured 
a picture of myself, flanked by pictures 
of Joseph Goebbels on the right and 
Jacob Malik on the left—the inference 
clearly being that we were three men 
cut from the same cloth. 

If this were the only objectionable 
feature of the editorial, I would be in¬ 
clined to dismiss it as cheap innuendo 
of the usual heavy-handed Times-Herald 
type. But the editorial continued with 
what purported to be an analysis of the 
forthcoming report of the House Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities. I 
can honestly say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
alleged analysis is the most thoroughly 
reprehensible piece of yellow journalism 
that I have seen during my tenure in 
this House. It is to reveal this vicious 
so-called analysis for what it is that I 
speak this afternoon. 

In the very first place, the document 
on which the editorial w^as based was 
not the report of the Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities at all. It was the 
first unrevised draft of such a report 
which was circulated confidentially 
among members of the committee for 
their objections, additions, and com¬ 
ments. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that this 
draft was circulated in confidence among 
the members of the committee. Further¬ 
more, at the very time that this first 
draft was given to the Times-Herald a 
second substantially revised draft had 
already been completed and placed In 
the committee’s hands. Since that time, 
still a third draft of our report has been 
WTitten. 

These facts alone are enough to show 
the complete irresponsibility of the 
Times-Herald editorial. Even if the re¬ 
port had not been substantially revised, 
however, this editorial would have been 
a gross and willful distortion of the doc¬ 
ument which the Times-Herald had In 
Its possession. Let me point out just 
a few of the many instanc'^s where the 


Times-'Herald blandly Ignores or twists 
the facts. The editorial states: 

The report aRHUmes that the Constitution 
Is outmoded, that the executive departments 
should bo freed of all restraints while the 
rights of citizens to petition for redress of 
grievances should be reduced, and that the 
criminal penalties applying to Federal officers 
who misuse public appropriations in order to 
Influence legislation should be reduced to a 
dead letter. 

Mr. Speaker, our report assumes noth¬ 
ing of the kind, and the Times-Herald 
knows it. We are charged with as.sum- 
ing that the executive departments 
should be freed of all restraints, but 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
We vigorously investigated every charge 
of misused appropriations which came 
to our attention. Not only did we in¬ 
vestigate, but we also initiated investiga¬ 
tions by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, an officer whose impar¬ 
tiality few would question. Further¬ 
more. the draft report clearly and spe¬ 
cifically .spells out the dangers of execu¬ 
tive participation in legislative policy¬ 
making. Could any fair-minded person 
say that this sounds like freedom from 
all restraints? 

As to the charge that we would reduce 
the right of citizens to petition for re¬ 
dress of grfevance, this is so much brazen 
nonsense. The draft specifically states 
on page 28xs: 

This committee Is convinced that a great 
deal can bo dono without in any way curb¬ 
ing these rights or making their excrcLso 
more difficult. We reject at this time any 
suggestion that the lawful moans of lobby¬ 
ing should be restricted. 

Does this sound like reducing the right 
of petition? 

The charge that we would reduce the 
law restricting the use of public moneys 
for influencing legislation to a dead let¬ 
ter is equally phony. What the draft 
report actually says is: 

There are five related questions involved 
in a proper evaluation of lobbying nctivltios 
by executive agencies * * • (3) Is this 

statutory prohibition realistic or enforce¬ 
able? Or have conditions so changed since 
Its enactment In 1919 that it is and must be 
a dead letter? 

The Times-Herald knows very well 
that the draft report comes to no con¬ 
clusions whatsoever on this question. 

The editorial continues by saying that 
in the draft report all citizenvS and groups 
of citizens opposing executive policy are 
dismissed as pernicious pressure groups. 
This statement is utterly and completely 
false. The report has never at any time 
called any citizen or group pernicious, 
nor has it so implied. Indeed, the draft 
states, as I myself have stated many 
times, that lobbying is both necessary 
and healthy In a democracy. I find such 
a statement on the very first page of my 
copy of the draft. Perhaps the Times- 
Herald's editorial writer suffers myopia 
whenever he reads something which does 
not conform to his preconceived notions. 
Whatever the cause, the result is nothing 
less than a bald and ugly lie. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are only a few 
of the outright untruths contained in this 
extraordinary editorial. There is no pos¬ 
sible excuse for such dishonest jour¬ 
nalism. Even more glaring, however, Is 
the ingenious way in which this editorial 


twists, distorts, and wrenches phrases out 
of their normal context. For example, 
the draft report is quoted as saying, 
which it did: 

Wc do not believe In passive government. 

To which the Times-Herald adds its 
own interpretation: 

Therefore, nil "burorrnts” are to be relieved 
of criminal responalbUlly. 

Now it is perfectly apparent that no 
committee of Congress in command of 
its senses would say anything which any 
rea.soniible person could construe as the 
Times-Herald did. And. of course, our 
draff- report neither said nor implied 
anything which could remotely support 
the Times-Herald comment. What the 
Times-Herald failed to tell Its readers 
was that the draft actually said: 

We do not believe In passive government. 
We believe that there are Interests In this 
Nation other than those which can be 
mobilized along group lines, and we believe 
that It is the responsibility ol government— 
both morally and politically—to defend 
them. We believe. In sum, that government 
must lead us well as follow. 

Does this sound like relieving “buro- 
crats” of criminal responsibility? Could 
it be that the Times-Herald withheld the 
full paragraph because it states facts 
which even the Time.s-Herald cannot 
explain away? Or could it be that the 
Times-Herald is singing the same theme 
fong of stalemate and confusion that it 
has been singing for years. It is quite 
a song, Mr. Speaker. If government 
does act to meet a crisis, then it is totali¬ 
tarian. If it does not act, then it is timid 
and confused. With papers like the 
Times-Herald, you are damned if you 
do and you are damned if you do not. 
This may seem like clever journalism to 
some Members of this House, but to me 
it represents a cynical and degrading 
conception of editorial responsibility. 
The Times-Herald is well aware that the 
great bulk of its readers will never have 
the chance to read our committee’s re¬ 
port, so it presumes that it can play fast 
and loose with the facts without anyone 
ever being any the wiser. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial was written 
with a strange inner logic all its own. It 
proceeds first from a series of deliberate 
falsehoods to a series of deliberate dis¬ 
tortions. These then become the basis 
for a series of hysterically ugly conclu¬ 
sions. Our viewc, said the Times-Herald, 
would, if sustained, “destroy republican 
government, would reduce Congress to a 
chorus responsive to the baton of a dic¬ 
tator, and would cast the Constitution 
and the statutes upon the ash heap.’’ 

Perhaps I should feel flattered, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Times-Herald think.s 
our committee has the power to do all 
these things. But I am not flattered. I 
am outraged and this entire House 
should be outraged, for what the Times- 
Herald is saying is that a lawfully con¬ 
stituted committee of this House, acting 
within the proper purview of its investi¬ 
gative authority, is bent on subverting 
the American constHutional system. 
This is not only an affront to the intel¬ 
ligence of the American public; It is a 
deliberate and calculated attack on my 
integrity, on the integrity of the other 
members of my committee, and on the 
integrity of this entire House. 
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The charge that we are subverting the 
Constitution would be preposterous if it 
were not so ugly. I yield to no one in my 
deep attachment to constitutional prin¬ 
ciples. But this is not the issue, Mr. 
Speaker. The Times-Herald is not in¬ 
terested in protecting these principles, 
but in protecting those groups which 
fear a full investigation and disclosure 
of their lobbying activities. This is the 
issue, Mr. Speaker, and we should not let 
it be beclouded by the efforts of these 
groups and their kept defenders to keep 
the truth from the people. The Times- 
Herald says that we “allegedly’* investi¬ 
gated lobbying. We didn't “allegedly” 
investigate, wc did Investigate, and this 
is precisely what the Times-Herald is 
upset about. 

The final paragraphs of this editorial, 
Mr. Speaker, are on the same level as 
the first. I quote: 

As a contribution to the lltcrnturo of 
totalitarian dictatorship, the mouthiuRs of 
the Buchanan New Dealers deserve a placo 
along with the edicts of Joseph Goebbels, 
Hitler’s minister of propaganda and national 
enlightenment, nnd the orations of Mr. Malik 
and the outgivings of the Soviet-controlled 
press. 

What does one say in reply to this 
kind of language? That it is simply un¬ 
true? That it smacks of the gutter? Or 
should one point out that the Times- 
Herald is itself reading from the largest 
page of the dictator’s propaganda book? 
Lenin, Stalin, and Hitler have all shown 
us the power of the great lie. The 
greater the lie, the better. Repeat it 
loudly, repeat it endlessly, and even¬ 
tually it will be believed. So it is with 
the Times-Herald attack on our com¬ 
mittee. It is the same old pattern of 
falsehood, distortion, name-calling, and 
low innuendo—all so that the truth can 
be kept from the people. The Times- 
Herald has learned its lessons from 
masters. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we will speak the 
truth. Our report will set forth the facts 
about lobbying as we found them. The 
Times-Herald and its ilk may call us 
dictators. They may call us Goebbels 
and Maliks. They may spread the great 
lie that we are subverting the Constitu¬ 
tion. But still the truth will be told, 
and it will dispel all the murky logic 
and hysterical slander of a hundred 
Times-Heralds. For unlike the Times- 
Herald, I have faith in the intelligence 
and judgment of the American people 
when they are armed with the facts. We 
will arm them with the facts, Mr. 
Speaker, and they will judge. 


Rustling of Iron Curtain Portends New 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


In the Appendix of the Record, the article 
in the Washington Sunday Star of Sep¬ 
tember 17 by Constantine Brown entitled 
“Rustling of Iron Curtain Portends New 
Aggression.** 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Rustling of Iron Curtain Portends New 

Aggression—Soviets Reported Readying 

Satellites for Early Push Against West 

Germany 

(By Constantine Brown) 

For the last 12 months an almost Impen¬ 
etrable curtain has been lowered around the 
Soviet-controlled areas of the Baltic Sea, ex¬ 
tending from Tallinn, the capital of what 
used to be the republic of Estonia, to Wls- 
mar, near the frontier of the British occu¬ 
pation zone In western Germany. 

It is in this area that the Soviet is making 
the most lormldable preparations for ag¬ 
gression agaln.st the west. The few natives 
who have been allowed to remain in their 
old homesteads no longer arc permitted to 
leave. Even a 5-mile trip is subjected to 
the most rigid control by Soviet and east 
German secret police. 

The natives are branded like cattle so 
there can be no doubt that they belong to 
these provinces and no outsider has a 
chance to enter the prohibited zones with¬ 
out quick detection. 

Finnish, Swedish, and Danish ships which 
occasionally have to put into the many ports 
of this area must follow strict regulations. 
They are allowed only to enter harbors and 
can have no contact with people ashore. 

There have been some persons—but very 
few—who have escaped recently from the 
top secret zone, particularly Russian officers 
who have had enough of the Communist 
paradl.‘'e. They have surrendered to west¬ 
ern Allied guards and under friendly and 
skillful Interrogation revealed a few of tho 
secret preparations Moscow is making there. 

They spoke about the new Improved guid¬ 
ed missile platforms, the strength and in¬ 
tensive training of the new German Army, 
whose officer corps is composed largely of 
Nazi elite corps officers, and of many other 
matters which are being kept secret by their 
interrogators. 

All this information and more, obtained 
at great risks, shows clearly that the Kremlin 
has speeded up the tempo of preparedness 
of the satellite forces in eastern Germany. 
They also show that Moscow is ready to 
give full support to these troops when they 
are ordered to overrun western Germany. 

appraisals faulty 

These revelations have prompted many 
military men of the west to conclude that 
we may be faced with an aggression of the 
Korean type in Europe sometime In the next 
few months and not later than the summer 
of 1951. 

The requests from Prance and from the 
Bonn government that more American troops 
be made available for the defense of western 
Europe have sprung from the belief among 
the nations which are most directly menaced 
by Russia that a show-down is inevitable, re¬ 
gardless of how optimistic the diplomats at 
Lake Success and Washington may be. 

These officials have been wrong in their ap¬ 
praisals of the international situation since 
the end of World War n. They have failed 
to heed the storm warnings in Korea. There 
is no reason to believe now that they are 
right about conditions In Europe. The news 
from the east Is factual: the hopes of the dip¬ 
lomats are based on wishful thinking. 

The request for more help from the United 
States, In the form of five more American 
divisions, has fallen on friendly ears In Wash¬ 
ington. President Truman has replied that 
we would not shirk our responsibilities, but 


Insisted that our efforts be matched by those 
of the defenders of western Europe. 

The fact Is that at the present time we do 
not have even one division available for the 
European theater. It is also a fact that the 
members of the Atlantic Pact do not have 
the necessary manpower to organize a force 
to meet a Soviet-backed attack within the 
next 12 months. And here we come face to 
face with the madness of allowing senti¬ 
mental and emotional factors to outweigh 
dire military necessity. 

For more than a year military men In 
America, Britain, and Prance have quietly 
urged their Governments to bring into the 
European defense system all the nations 
which are willing to offer full cooperation 
against the Russian threat. While some of 
the British and French made certain dellnlte 
restrictions in regard to Germany, they all 
agreed that Spain, which has never been a 
threat to western Europe, even in the days 
when Hitler was conquering Europe nnd of¬ 
fered General Franco Gibraltar and a large 
slice of the French African colonial empire, 
should be accepted as a full-fledged partner. 
allies worn out 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery came 
to Washington last winter. He urged openly 
that Spain be associated with the common 
western defense. He told officials in Wash¬ 
ington that he had pleaded with Foreign 
Minister Bevln to bury the Ideological 
liatchet and made the same plea here. The 
blunt fact is that without the inclusion of 
western German and Spanish manpower In 
the western defense system the chances of 
saving Europe are, to say the least, extremely 
limited. 

The Atlantic Pact nations, with the ex¬ 
ception of America, are worn-out, war-weary 
countries which cannot bo expected to make 
any large contribution of manpower. This 
is not said In a critical spirit. Prance has 
been bled white in two world wars and has 
on its hands a colonial war in Indochina, 
to which she has committed the bulk of her 
best troops. 

Italy, also, is tired out and Incapable even 
of defending her own borders, to say noth¬ 
ing of sending troops for the defense of 
other countries of the western coalition. 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Luxem¬ 
bourg are small nations with no military 
potential. Norway may be able to resist a 
Soviet onslaught for a few months, if she is 
properly supported by American and British 
air and naval forces. 

Britain is about as tired militarily as 
France, although she Is expected to make 
another real effort If v/ar comes and her 
Government decides to Join the fray with 
everything it has In its power. Portugal, a 
small country In the extremity of south¬ 
western Europe, cannot be considered a mili¬ 
tary power, and has been made a member 
of the Atlantic alliance only out of cour¬ 
tesy. She has some strategically Important 
islands, such as the Azores, which are essen¬ 
tial to the American and British Air Forces. 

In addition to these material conditions 
there is a political factor which must not be 
overlooked. There are strong Communist 
movements In most of the continental Euro¬ 
pean countries, particularly in France and 
Italy. While the Communist Parties have 
been losing ground for 2 years, they still 
have several million active members and a 
large number of assuuiates. 

SPAIN'S potential VALUE 

The Communists have been carrying on 
tremendous propaganda against the war¬ 
mongering United States and l^s puppets, 
tho Paris and Rome governments. The peo¬ 
ples of France and Italy are so war-weary 
that nobody should be surprised if a large 
portion of the non-Communist population 
agreed that it would be better to accept 
honorable neutrality to the devastations of 
another war. 
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Thus, from the viewpoint of available man¬ 
power and from the psychological point of 
view, It Is doubtful that the European coun¬ 
tries which are the pillars of the Atlantic 
Pact will be willing to fight when the show¬ 
down comes, unless they are strongly sup¬ 
ported by other armies. 

We are engaged in a bitter campaign In 
the Far East. It will be essential for some 
time that we send across the Pacific what¬ 
ever troops are available to us at the present 
rate of mobilization of our Armed Forces. 

How then can we fulfill our commitments 
to western Europe In the near future? 

If it is true that manpower alone does 
not make armies these days, it is equally 
true that military equipment alone Is not 
sufficient unless you have men behind the 
guns and in the tanks. And only few men 
arc available among the members of the 
present coalition in western Europe. 

After a good deal of bickering the powers 
which occupy western Germany have agreed 
to permit the recruiting of 60,000 Germans 
for service in a police lorce armed with 
tanks and all the other paraphernalia of 
modern warlare. It Is hoped that this de¬ 
cision will be put Into effect at the earliest 
pos.slble moment and that the necessary 
equipment for such German troops can be 
found readily. 

But it is Spain which can be of utmost 
importance to the delense of the West. 
There are today some 450,000 men under 
arms in the country. Another 500.000 trained 
reserves are immediately available. The 
Spaniards have not fought a lorelgn nation, 
except the United States, since the days of 
Napoleon and then their role was limited to 
the old-type guerrilla warlare. The civil 
war fought between 1930 and 1939 does not 
give any indication of the ability of the 
Spanish forces. 

JOINT CHIEFS PUZZLED 

Of all the countries of western Europe, 
however, Spain is not contaminated in the 
least with Communist ideology. Quite the 
contrary. The Spaiidlards are all determined 
anti-Communists, regardless of whether they 
are Falangists, Royalists, bocialists, or An¬ 
arch i.sts. 

The present world conflict is, among other 
things, an ideological conflict, Russian 
propaganda has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in camouflaging its aims of world con¬ 
quest with an ideology which has sucked in 
millions of dreamers or power-hungry dema¬ 
gogues. There is no doubt in the minds of 
those who have looked into conditions in 
Spain that the country would be of utmost 
importance as an ally against the Russian 
steamroller. 

Yet, in Washington everything is being 
done to prevent Spain from fulfilling Its role 
In the struggle against the evil forces of 
Moscow, The State Department and the 
White House, which alone oppose any steps 
to include the whole Iberian Peninsula In 
the forthcoming struggle for survival, have 
placed every conceivable barrier in the way 
of Spain's participation. 

The stated reason Is that General Franco 
is a dictator. But so is Tito, and a Commu¬ 
nist to boot. That, however, does not im¬ 
press our foreign-policy makers. They do not 
admit that the policy of expediency as It la 
applied to Tito should also be applied to the 
Communist-hating Spaniards. 

President Truman has gone to greater 
lengths than any of his predecessors In 
thwarting the efforts of those who realize 
that Spain’s military support Is essential 
to the defense of Europe. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are re¬ 
liably reported to have urged In the Na¬ 
tional Security Council that Spain be in¬ 
cluded In the defense of western Europe, are 
puzzled. Their views are being Ignored be¬ 
cause the State Department insists that such 
a move would offend the Socialists in Britain 
and France. 


Adyantagei of Our Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, there 
is an awareness today, I believe, among 
our citizens of the benefits conferred by 
the Constitution of the United States 
that is most gratifying because of the 
attacks which are being made upon the 
very rights and freedoms guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

It was my privilege to speak on Sat¬ 
urday, September 16, 1950, before the 
joint Constitution Day banquet spon¬ 
sored by the Delaware State Societies of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
and the Daughters of the American Rev¬ 
olution, outstanding groups of patriotic 
citizens. These organizations have been 
conducting an educational campaign on 
the subject of the Constitution, which 
w’as given special emphasis last week 
by a campaign in the schools of Dela¬ 
ware which culminated in the combined 
banquet on Saturday evening. 

Anything that can be done to bring 
before our people the advantages of our 
Constitution serves a definite purpose 
in these critical days. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that my address be¬ 
fore the Delaware societies be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Delawaro, of all States of our Union, has 
the undoubted right to point proudly toward 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Delaware has every right to acclaim Its 
title as “First State” hy reason of having 
been the flr,st of the Original Thirteen Colo¬ 
nies to ratify, on December 7, 1787, the his¬ 
toric. but then unique, Constitution of this 
great land ol free men. 

On Constitution Day, it is fitting that all 
our citizens should pause and consider what 
our United States Constitution means to 
them and should give heartlelt thanks that 
they are fortunate enough to live under its 
protection. We are Inclined to take our 
Constitution somewhat for granted. Yet, 
without it, most of the things that all of us 
hold most dear and precious would lo denied 
us. 

It is particularly In order that we should 
do so at this time, when memories of the 
greatest war in history are still fresh In our 
minds, and when turmoil and strife again 
are threatening the peace and security of 
the entire world. 

Basic in our Constitution is the thought 
that government exists for the benefit of the 
governed; that those who govern are the 
servants and not the masters of the people. 
Basic also Is the thought that freedom and 
Justice and liberty must be preserved to every 
Individual and safeguarded against the 
assaults of opportunism, against the expe¬ 
diency of the passing hour, against encroach¬ 
ments that would eventually destroy the en¬ 
tire structure of our system. 

These principles lie at the base of all our 
civil and political Institutions—they are 
deeply rooted in our history and traditions. 
Many men have fought and bled and died 
that they might be preserved. The Consti¬ 
tution serves as a constant bar against all 


branches of our Government to prevent their 
destruction, to the end that freedom of the 
Individual, under law, may forever continue 
in this country. 

Our enemies now threatening these Amer¬ 
ican institutions would destroy these pre¬ 
cious freedoms. To them, the Individual 
has no rights save those which the govern¬ 
ment chooses to accord him. It would be 
Inconvolvablo In a totalitarian form of dic¬ 
tatorship for an Individual citizen to claim 
protection against governmental action, and 
to be able to appeal to the courts to protect 
him against such action on the ground that 
It is forbidden to the government to take it. 
Here, each and all of us may do so. 

In any evaluation of America's contribu¬ 
tion to the art of orderly living In the world, 
our constitutional form of government must 
be placed at the head of the list. The sys¬ 
tem of life achieved and guaranteed by that 
imperishable document has weathered the 
storms of 163 years, in a world where prog¬ 
ress during this long span has been noted 
chiefly for the changes of its various forms of 
government. 

Since the American Constitution first was 
adopted, practically every other nation In the 
world has scon great changes. In many cases 
a succession of changes. In its form of govern¬ 
ment. Thrones have tumbled, dynasties 
have fallen, new empires, new republics, dic¬ 
tatorships have come Into existence. Yet 
today, the United States of America, thanks 
to the foresight of our uncesLors, is living 
and preparing for the solution of the vast 
problems ahead, under essentially the same 
Instrument of government adopted In 1787. 

If America has. Indeed, made any lasting 
contribution—anything that deserves pre¬ 
serving, no matter what the cost—It Is this 
immortal document, representing as It does 
a permanent endowment to the science of 
government and orderly living of men among 
men. 

In this reference to the adoption and the 
mainteiuince of our great Constitution, may 
I be permitted to mention briefly, but with 
deep BUtlslaction, the part played by a dis¬ 
tinguished son of Maryland, Luther Martin, 
In Its framing and adoption, and the mem¬ 
orable defense of its integrity by another 
famous Marylander, Chief Justice Roger 
Brooke Taney, of the Supreme Court. 

One explanation, possibly the basic one, 
why our constitutional form of government 
has managed to survive throughout a period 
that witne.ssed the decay and overthrow of 
countless other systems Is the coordination 
of the separate agencies of Government. 

Never has there been a time when this 
coordination ha.s been more necessary, when 
the best thought and wisest counsel have 
been so much needed, as at present. Thou¬ 
sands of American young men again are 
fighting in a foreign land, to defend our na¬ 
tional and constitutional rights. They tight, 
furthermore, not by choice, but from iieces- 
Blty. 

Uppermost in the minds of all our people 
during these trying years is the re.sponsiblllty 
of pre.servliig inviolate in our own land the 
essential, the lundnmontal liberties for 
which this war is being fought. 

All of you know what those liberties arc 
Liberty of speech and press, of peaceful as¬ 
sembly, of religious worship; freedom from 
condemnation except after fair and Impartial 
trial—all of those basic rights which arc 
Included within our concept of due process 
of law—rights which wc regard as so precious, 
so fundamental that, in the words of Justice 
Cardozo, they are “of the very essence of a 
scheme of ordered liberty.” 

They lie at the base of all our civil and 
political institutions, “rooted in the tradi¬ 
tions and conscience of our people.” 

Today those rights again arc threatened 
with destruction—with replacement by a 
cold and brutal philosophy which would ac¬ 
cord no liberties to the individual and make 
of him a slave to government by despots. 
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We are at war to preserve those rights for all 
mankind. 

But we have a right to feel that the liber¬ 
ties which we regard as basic are qualified 
and not unlimited—that they cannot be 
pushed to the extent of endangering the 
existence ol the government that protects 
them. 

Ju/jtice Holmes once laid down the rule- 
re peat odly approved in recent decisions— 
that .such Ubrrtlrs as freedom ol speech and 
press. fniKiamental a.s they are, may yet not 
he carried to the point where their cxerrho 
constitutes a dear and present danger of 
CHU?ln'7 MibPtantlve evils to result. Such a 
rule presents no easy standards to apply. 
For wo know that cUinpcr may be great and 
all about us, mid yet not clear to see. To 
apply that rule tljc couits, in the final anal- 
yt'ls, must delermliio wdiat constUutCh a 
danf;er that Is clear and pre.seiit. They mint 
Gtnko n balance betw'cen the prercrvallon of 
basic freedom, on the one hand, and ot public 
safety, on the other. The future preserva¬ 
tion of both will depend upon how that bal¬ 
ance 1 .S .struck. 

When our Constitution was adopted It was 
geneiiillv regarded ns a compromise--It sntis- 
ried neither those who favored a strong Na¬ 
tional Government nor those who felt keenly 
about malntaininf!: the independence of the 
Stute.s. It was not written to make thi* Fed¬ 
eral Government powerful. It set up a Union 
of States and provided that thtmc pov/ers not 
granted to the Federal Government arc re¬ 
served to the States The founding fathers 
had the wirdom to sec that free siieecli, a 
ireo prcfia, and freedom of tis.semtaly are nf)t 
the only conditions necessary to maintain 
the democratic W’ny ot Hie. They set up a 
govornmontnl structure which would give 
free play to the principles of diversity 

Today we arc confronted by the vastly in- 
crep.RPd growth of governmental power. Wo 
must revitalize the trncliUonal American doc¬ 
trine which aimed to check the growth of the 
executive Government and bring about a re¬ 
vival ot icderallsrn, wMth Its diftuslcm ol gf-v- 
enimental powers 

We should think once more In terms of a 
three-level system ot govornment—Fcderal, 
State, and local, In order to strengthen our 
democracy, The Importance of tins three- 
level system lies in the fact that no one level 
can solve any of our major problems, whether 
It bo housing, social security or the like. 
We mu.st year together all levels ot govern¬ 
ment. the different public revenue systems, 
and the tax bcces of the detailed conditions 
to which the law is to appiv. 

The moat urgent message that can be given 
to the American people In connection with a 
Constitution Day observance, I am lirmly 
convinci^d. is the nrccs.sity of our doing iv/o 
thing,s which are ol prime Importance to the 
preservation ol constitutional guanintles and 
ireedom.G 

Our Nation must vlgorou.sly prosecute the 
fight to atop comm an ism. Korea is merely n 
“local action” in whnt may well prove to be a 
continuing eeries of at tacks on the world. 
At home here the effort to control subver- 
slvo.s, both alien and Amcrlcui, is but 
aiiutluT phase ot that great world struggle. 

Of equal importance, however, I am con¬ 
vinced, la the necessity ol the utmost alert¬ 
ness and caution to preserve the economic 
soundners and stability of our Nation. Com¬ 
munism has proved itself thoroughly adept at 
taking advantage of national troubles and 
the one development in America to which 
they are looking forward expectantly and 
with full confidence is that our country will 
overspend Itself to Its owiv destruction. 

We must rid ourselves of the false notion 
that the United States Is rich enough to 
Ignore the ordinary teachings of experience 
and common sense. The very fact that the 
Fedcr.nl Covernment shoulders an Increas¬ 
ing bonded . rdebtedness should be a warn¬ 
ing flashing in every corner of the land to 
warn not only legislators but every thought¬ 


ful American cltl 2 en of the dangers that con¬ 
front our country and the world. 

In line with this conviction I tried, through 
oppeals to the Congress and to the President 
himself to have $400,000,000 worth of non- 
defonse projects eliminated or at least de¬ 
ferred bccaubp of the tremendous new spend¬ 
ing which the Korean attack has shown to 
bo necessary for our safety. Unless there is 
far greater appreciation of the daii'rors of 
unwise and unnecessary spending, we will 
not only find It more difficult to stem corn- 
mum; m but wc will wt^aken our internal 
.strength which Is what the enemies of our 
economic bVt>ieiii fervently desire. 

World events of the past decade have 
fiorvccl to cniphnFi5!c. as nothing else has 
ever done in the lifetime of mo&t of us, the 
tiriguiar benefits and unmatched advantages 
v/liich v.T. ns American citizens, enjoy under 
our great Constitution. In the long and 
generally prosperous period between the Civil 
War and World War I. these constitutional 
fiiifCMUiaids of our liberties, priceless as wo 
now know them to be, W'cre taken more or 
less for granted. Our people enjoyed them, 
but because tliere wus no appare nt danger of 
lotjng them, the occasion for proper evalu¬ 
ation oi their worth was lacking. 

Tofl.'^y, however, as W’e look about us In 
the world, there la the tragic spectacle of 
hundreds of mlilioiis of oit Icllow human 
beings In abject bondage, tolling under bru¬ 
tal masters, despoiled not only of their 
earthly good.a but ol their every precious lii- 
divldual right. The comparison between our 
own privileged state and their condition is 
too pionounced to be Ignored It hs as If 
the people of America were living In a world 
apart, a world far removed from the miseries 
of those once-tree millions whose weakness 
or hick of ttlertne.ss made possible their sub¬ 
jugation by connnunlsm’s ruthless lorces. 

There Is cau.se for heartfelt satisfaction 
that, in God’s mercy, we have Chcapcd the 
evils which have befallen other lands and 
other peopU'.s. But there Is enure also for 
renewed appreciation of the constitutional 
riaht.s which aie ours, and lor the utmost 
vlcMlance in dclcnse of those rights. Else 
the fate of so many other nations may well 
be ours, rich and powerful though we may be. 


Food and Agricuftare Organization of the 
United Nations 


EIITENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 18 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a statement 
which I have prepared dealing with the 
development of the Pood and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization of the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

As all my farmer constituents know, I have 
been extremely Interested in all movements 
thot contribute toward world peace and to¬ 
ward a reasonable share of world prosperity 
for those who are engaged in apiculture. 
For several years I have been watching the 
development of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and I 
have been particularly Impressed with the 
practical farmer approach adopted by Its 
Director General, Mr. N. E. Dodd. 


The PAG was set up In Hot Springs dur¬ 
ing the wartime period with the hope that 
It would become a real force In getting farm¬ 
ers to cooperate in the solution of their 
mutual problems. Its principal objectives 
were (1) to promote good relations between 
all nations, thereliy promoting world peace, 
(2) to exchange the results of scientific re¬ 
search, and (8) to see that the farmers re¬ 
ceive their fair share of the national income, 
providing of course that the consumers are 
supplied with good quality products at 
reasonable prices and that the farmers in- 
crc.i&o the fertility of the soil for luturo 
generations. 

At this particular stage of world aflairs, 
when everyone’s eyes are turned toward the 
hopeful goal of peace rather than war, I v/ant 
to stop for a minute and commend the real 
progress the PAG Is making. Director C^en- 
eral Dodd, though his Intolligcnt adminie- 
trntloii and leadership, has made this pro‘>- 
rcBs possible. He has traveled widely among 
the less fortunate nations and has done 
everything be can to give them hope lor a 
better standard of living. This Is a proper 
and effective approach in our fight nt^alnst 
communlEm, and I, for one, feel certain that 
all my asyoclcLes Join me In hoping that he 
Will continue in the PAG, which ho has man- 
ayetl in such a forthright and vigorous 
manner. 


Letter From Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, to Pure Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration Regarding Enforcement of 
Oieomargarine Law 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WUiCONSlN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Mo?iday, September 18 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
written a letter to Director Dunbar of 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
regarding enforcement of the oleomar¬ 
garine law requiring restaurant identi¬ 
fication of the artificial product. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 

CONGRESSTONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Senate. 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

September 15, 1950, 

Mr. PAUL B, Dunbar, 

Comrrnssioner, Pure Fond and Drug 
AdnunintratUm, Federal Security 
Agency, Waafiington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I understand that a recent order 
of the Pure Food a.nd Drug Administration 
prohibited the use of yellow coloring ma¬ 
terials for various salad dressings. This was 
done on the ground that consumers might 
be deceived as to the amount of egg yolk 
contained in the dressing. It seems most 
peculiar to us of the dairy region that the 
Pure Pood and Drug Administration should 
prohibit such yellow coloring in salad dress¬ 
ings but that the present National Admin¬ 
istration as a whole doesn’t seem to mind 
the equally unfair practice of yellow col¬ 
oring of artificial oleo as a disguise for but¬ 
ter. Indeed, the present Administration 
killed the Qlllette-WUey amendment which 
was designed to prevent such disguising. 

Your own agency stated that the yellow 
color In salad dressing which was Imparted 
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by varioui types of spices made the dressing 
appear to contain more egg yolk than it ac¬ 
tually dW. However, as recently pointed 
out by Mr. John Brandt, president of the 
Land OXakes Creameries, "Not only are 
there greater possibilities of deceiving the 
public in the substitution of a yellow-col¬ 
ored product for butter, but the economic 
effect to a great industry is fax more se¬ 
rious than that which exists with respect to 
deception In the use of salad dressing.” 

Mr. Brandt went on to say that the pos¬ 
sibility of oleo deception Is even more im¬ 
portant from the standpoint of the health 
and well-being of American families, es¬ 
pecially children. I think, of course, that 
Mr. Brandt hit the nail right on the head. 

It has been most disconcerting to me, 
therefore, that your Administration has not 
been given what I feel to be adequate funds 
to enable you to enforce the present unfor¬ 
tunate oleomargarine law. If you had been 
given sufficient funds, the harmful effect of 
that law might have been reduced, because 
you might have been better able to police 
those restaurants which might want to slip 
over oleo as butter. 

I realize that the Pure Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration does not have as Its major con¬ 
cern the welfare of American dairying, but 
rather the enforcement of those laws in¬ 
volving food and drugs. May I respectfully 
point out. however, as background, that the 
prices received by Wisconsin’s farmers for 
milk sold in July 1950, averaged only around 
$3 per 100 pounds for all uses. It was only 
$2.00 for milk used In cheese and $3.06 for 
milk used in butter. 'This Is an incredibly 
low return for a hundredweight of milk when 
one considers the prices paid by consumers 
at the retail level. While dairy products 
represent a perfect buy for the consumer 
because they are so vltamln-rich, it is a fact 
that the farmer docs not get enough oi u pro¬ 
portionate share of the money the consumer 
pays. 1 get around 6 cents per quart for 
milk sold on my farm; but the consumer 
pays 22 cents or so for that same milk. 

In 1049. my etate of Wisconsin produced 
168,000,000 pounds of butter, which was an 
Increase of 66.000,000 over 1948. Butter is 
now and has always been the balance wheel 
of the dairy Industry. 

The effects of the Inadequate new oleo law 
are only beginning to be felt and the conse¬ 
quences throughout the Wisconsin economy 
will be very bad. Indeed, as you can ap¬ 
preciate. 

I was wondering, therefore, If you would 
be so kind as to send to me a statement as 
to how much you expect to accomplish with 
the funds which have been granted for en¬ 
forcement of the present oleo law. More¬ 
over, what do you think we In the Congress 
can now do to help you educate the Ameri¬ 
can people so that they secure compliance 
with the law requiring restaurant Identifica¬ 
tion of oleo? What can the dairy Industry 
do to try to be of help in this regard? 

I am sorry that the United States Bureau 
of the Budget, an agency of the Chief Exec¬ 
utive, did not request sufficient funds for 
your enforcement duties, and am sorry, too, 
that the Congress failed even to provide the 
amounts which the Bureau had requested. 

We of the dairy Industry who have prided 
ourselves on constantly Improving the nu¬ 
tritional standards of our national products 
want to be of maximum assistance to the 
Pure Pood and Drug Administration. How¬ 
ever, we have a right to ask the Administra¬ 
tion he just as zealous in protecting the 
natural yellow color of butter as it seems to 
be In trying to prevent the unfair practice 
of disguising the amount of egg yolk in salad 
dressing. 

I would very much appreciate hearing 
from you as soon as possible on this issue. 

With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

ALCXANDEB WlLET. 
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The Fight Agahitt Commumsm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN L McClellan 

OF ARKAMTSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. president, a 
few weeks ago I received from one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Inez M. Johnson, of 
Little Hock, Ark., a letter which deeply 
impressed me, I believe that the views 
and sentiments which she expresses are 
characteristic of and represent the pro¬ 
found thought of all informed, patriotic 
Americans. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gres.s should read this letter. It i.s worthy 
of publication in the Record, and I have 
obtained her consent that it may be. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from this fine American citizen be 
placed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Little Rock, Ark., July 18, 1950, 
Hon. John L. McClellan, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Senator McClellan: May I add my 
voice to the many who arc thinking about 
America’s future? 

You, Who have made such an outstand¬ 
ing contribution to the clear-thinking stutes- 
mnnshlp in these tlmcB. arc probably deeply 
concerned over our grave crisis, because of 
your inside knowledge, that my small words 
are Jubt so many more added to the dully 
grist. 

I do believe, though, that the majority of 
the American people are aware of the acri- 
ousnesB of the situation. I believe that most 
Americans would prefer the gird for an all- 
out fight now with communism Instead of 
dribbling away our re.sources as time runs 
out and we grow callous und weaker. Tbofee 
of us who have recognized communism us a 
threat to our way of life, for more than two 
decades, and have suffered derision at tne 
hands of the scoffers and apologists, are nut 
going to join the ; Illy ranks uf "I told you 
so-ers.” but are ready to do without If It 
means we can wipe out communism here 
before It completely takes over. 

We have gone a lung way in adopting many 
Communist objectives, and wo as n people 
have grown soft In the mad scramble for 
something for nothing, while our resources 
have been drained. The home front will bo 
chaotic, with many misguided wanting to 
tar everyone who will not swallow every idea 
proposed, as a Communist, with many others 
smeared because they won’t fall into the 
propaganda booby traps prepared In Moscow. 
It will not be easy to recognize the fifth 
and sixth columns, for they can • bo your 
neighbor and mine, your friend and mine. 

Never in our history has there been offered 
such an opportunity to rededlcate ourselves 
as Americans, as now; never In our times 
has there been such a need for the whole of 
US to reaffirm our belief in America; never 
has there been a greater need for the Voice 
of America to be turned Inward, to retell to 
our own citizens, the never-tlrlng miracle of 
America. 

The people will not accept a business as 
usual, or a politics as usual attitude. And 
if we delay, accept official whitewashes of 
scandals in high places, we can expect the 
home-grown traitors to become bolder, while 
those who owe flret allegiance to Moscow 
will not hestltate to carry on their plans for 
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the overthrow of the United States and the 
establishment of the United States of Soviet 
America. It is customary for the public to 
wait urtil a terrible crime is committed, 
then round up the known suspects. Must we 
wait until a terrible tragedy happens before 
we round up the known suspects, the agents 
who are known to the FBI as trained sabo¬ 
teurs, acting under orders from Moscow? 

The Communists have long recognized 
that the strongest force In America Is the 
Congress of the United States, and that is 
why their smear artists have never failed to 
Attack Members of Congress as objects of 
ridicule, derision, and scorn. And why the 
home-grown Communists and their sup¬ 
porters have always worked to reduce not 
only the power of Congress but to subtract, 
wherever possible, these powers. The only 
hope of the American people and their sur¬ 
vival lies with the Congress. 

The American people are deeply grateful 
to congressional committees, even though 
some of these have been springboards to 
personal political ambitions for some. Tho 
people need the protection of the Congress, 
lor It is the only branch of Government that 
directly represents all the people. This luct 
seems to me. Is so important, that the Con¬ 
gress should devise some way to set up a 
program to Inform the people of their rights 
and responsibilities. And let it not be done 
with c /mlc books. 

Thank you. not only for Arkansas, but tor 
the whole Nation, In your forthright and 
vigorous stand on so many vital public prob- 
lenns. Your many supporters and admirers 
throughout America look to you for wise 
leadership In these grave months and pos¬ 
sibly years ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Inez M. Johnson. 


Tke Movement of Troops by the 
Railroads 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include In the 
Record a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Edwin W. Estep, a former serv¬ 
iceman, in regard to the movement of 
troops by the railroads. I believe that 
undoubtedly there were many abuses, 
particularly in the early days of World 
War II. and it seems to me that today, 
when many troops are again being 
moved, the responsible officials of Amer¬ 
ica’s railroads might well give considera¬ 
tion to the thoughtful suggestions of 
this former serviceman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Kopperrton. W. Va., September 15, 1950, 
Hon. Harlky M. Kilgore. 

United States Senator, 

Senate O^ce Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator; It Is not my Intention to 
harshly criticize the movement of troops In 
tho United States, but I think you should 
know exactly how one of your supportera feel 
about the subject. 

I was in the military service from January 
17, 1941, until October 4, 1946, and during 
that time X served In Camp Shelby, Mies.; 


XCVI- App.- 
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Canal Zone: Fort Bennlng: Camp Pickett; 
Camp Jackson. S. C.; Fort Meade, Md.; Camp 
Shanks; and Camp Miles Standish, Mass. 
You can see that In all those movcmeiitB, that 
I should have some idea about how troops 
travel. In this respect, I unhesitatingly state 
that the United States Army, coupled with 
the American railroads, have no Idea ns to 
how troops feel about the way they are trans¬ 
ported. The recent affair at the little town 
In Ohio where 33 men died, in my opinion, Is 
still more of the same principle whereby men 
are moved such as cattle. The Army or the 
railroads are at fault. I have yet to see any 
troops given the common decency of provid¬ 
ing them with the same travel that civilians 
use except when they reserve their own scat 
and pay for It. 

When I was at Camp Shelby, Miss., I noted 
with disgust that furloughs were granted en 
maasc and several troops gut to go home at 
the same time. Accordingly, the Southern 
Railroad Co. evidently wn.s notified that the 
furloughs were granted and tliey promptly 
got two or three cattle-car type of coaches 
which had cinders a quarter of an inch thick 
In them. The windows were all raised which 
you know Is a far cry from the modern air- 
conditioned coaches. At the beginning of the 
regular tram cars, the doors were locked so 
that the “dog faces” could not mingle with 
the better class of travelers. The same thing 
happened at Camp Picket, Va. The N. & W. 
Railroad picked up a car or two extra and at 
Blackstone. Va.. the main train was locked 
so the GI’s could not get anywhere except in 
the cattle-car .section. And on down the line. 
Well, so much for the furlough type. 

Now take official traveling. When I was 
transferred with several other men from 
Camp Jackson to Fort Monde, the QM ordered 
so many cars and wo got exactly the same 
type ot curs as probably blew out the air hoses 
In Ohio Going from Meade to Shanks, the 
same thing again. It was so cold men wore 
their overcoats in the cars which were also 
dilapidated type. This was credited to the 
N. Y., N.H. &H. Railroad. 

In another instance, I was sent from Fort 
Bennlng, Ga., to Camp Pickett, Va., und I 
was Informed that I would ride conch to 
Atlanta, thence pullmaii to Burkevlllc, Vn., 
which is the southern connecting point on 
tlie Norfolk and We.steni. After I got to 
Atlanta I was informed that I had no priority 
and must ride coach. I talked to some of 
the authorillef. at Fort Oglethorpe and all I 
got from them was to see the chaplain. Now 
we know that the railroad got the pulliiuin 
fare and I rode to Burkeville, Vu., in the 
cattle-car type of cars. However, due to the 
war effort, everyone seemed to let things ride 
and cause as little conlusion as possible, but 
every single Gl knew he liad been on a cattle 
train. When he got off. he was supposed to 
look like a solclici. but you should have seen 
thof.e GTs as they unloaded with train 
cinders and .soot all over their clothes. Now, 
one shouldn’t criticise unless he can offer 
u solution. I propose: 

1. That United yiates troops be moved on 
th'^ finest equipment available on the rail¬ 
roads. This would eliminate a cnMialty list 
before they get to the liont. After all, why 
shouldn’t they get the best. Alter all, they 
are only putting their lile on tlie line. 

2, 3’hat American railroads give first 
priority to traveling troops so that they ar¬ 
rive at their destination without being sick 
of days and days on the rails. 

.3. That American troops be fed on trains 
the same as other flrst-clavsa travel. No 
mure of this lining up in the cars such as 
bus been the practice in previous years. Have 
enough tables that the customary chow line 
vanli lies from the rails. Even if it takes 
four diners on the rails. 

4. In the case of {^mall detachments mov¬ 
ing. Instead of troop trains, that they be 
given a reserved scat on the regular trains, 
and that they be allowed to eat and sign 
the bill instead of having to pay the porter 


or waiter extra for first-class service that he 
so richly deserves. Remember, he is laying 
his life on the lino at the end of his trip. 
In the last war. tickets to the diner were 
issued and the waiters had a set cheap menu 
already picked out for him unless you tickled 
his hand with some “green.” 

If the above things are considered, it will 
certainly make a soldier feel like his coun¬ 
try Is behind him. It will not solve the 
problem but It Is bound to help. When 
troops are traveling, they need all the help 
they can get. 

Please allow me to shore your views on 
this and other subjects relative to troop 
travel. Certainly we don’t want another of 
the Spirit of St. Louis aftalrs. We cannot 
fdand that type of casualty lists. I’m prob¬ 
ably .sounding bad and prejudiced against 
the rails but as good ns the United States 
Government is to them during an emergency 
or normal times for that matter, troop con¬ 
sideration would be a small price to pay back. 

Your very lespectfully, 

Edwin W. Estlp. 


Address at Dfimocratic Rally, Bel!evil!e, 
III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me at the Democratic rally. Fair¬ 
grounds, Belleville, Ill., Sunday, August 
27, 1950: 

As wp assemble here this afternoon let us 
as Democrats review the achievements of our 
party. We Democrats have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our party has ncromplished 
much for our Nation and our State during 
the past 17 years. Our party reestablished 
the people’s confidence in their Government 
which was left prostrate back In the 1930’s, 
after 12 years of Republican incompetence 
and misrule. Our party has made a great 
record of achievement by applying Demo¬ 
cratic principles and Ideals to the solutions 
of the people’s problems. 

The record of the Democratic Party from 
Grover Cleveland to Harry Truman is re¬ 
plete with legislation that recognizes the 
wolfsirc of the individual. Individual pros¬ 
perity means a more happy and patriotic 
American family life. 

During the last 17 years the Democratic 
Party enacted a procession of legislation for 
the benefit of the Individual w’hich never 
has been equaled by any nation in world 
history. 

The basis for a free democracy Is a con¬ 
tented. prosperous, and wholesome family 
life. History hu.s taught us that when the 
family cliblntegrates, government crumbles. 
No organization in the world has recognized 
the family as an essential unit in preserv¬ 
ing free government more than the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. A prosperous, contented family, 
free from want and fear, with reasonable 
security for the future, will never capitulate 
to communism. I recall some of the Demo¬ 
cratic legislation which has built up the 
American home, both on the farm and in the 
city. 

In 1912, with the aid of a Democratic Con¬ 
gress, Woodrow Wilson established Federal 
aid for the construction of highways, a work¬ 
able farm-credit system, the Federal Trade 
Cominlfislon and the Clayton ^antitrust laws 


to modernize machinery against monopolis¬ 
tic practices. The Adamson 8-hour-day law 
and the Democratic Congress aided Wilson in 
giving labor and agriculture a charter under 
which they might form associations for their 
advancement and protection. It was in 
Woodrow Wilson's administration that the 
Federal Reserve System was established 
which gave us the soundest and best banking 
system in the history of the world. Wilson 
also established a good neighbor policy with 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
and did away with dollar diplomacy. 

Then came the administrations of Hard¬ 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover, which period was 
characterized in the beginning by an era of 
public corruption and ended with the most 
devastating depression and unemployment 
debacle In the history of the Nation. The 
people, discontented and despondent, turned 
to the Democratic Party in those dark days 
of 1932 and 1933. 

Once again the Government became in¬ 
terested in the welfare of the individual. 
The farmer was elevated from near-serfdom 
to his present high position In the Nation's 
economy. Democratic farm legislation has 
placed agriculture on an economic basis 
equal to industry. Every farmer Is thankful 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Act, soil 
conservation, rural electrification, farm sup¬ 
ports, and legislation bringing about greater 
markets and greater uses for agricultural 
products. In 1935 only 12 percent of farm 
homes enjoyed electricity. Today over 85 
percent of our larm homes have rural elec¬ 
trification. 

A flood-control program was adopted to 
protect our rivers and valleys from recurring 
and devastating floods. We cooperated with 
agriculture on a comprehensive reclamation 
program. 

A National Labor Relations Act which gave 
organized labor its first charter of freedom 
and equality with the employer was made a 
reality under the Wagner Act. Maximum 
wages and minimum hours were also pro¬ 
vided for the workers of the Nation. 

A social security system was initiated pro¬ 
viding old-age benefits, old-age assistance, 
and unemployment compensutlon. The 
Democratic Party recognized the duty of 
society to tho.se who have spent their lives 
in its service. The Eighty-first Congress has 
further expanded this system with greater 
benefits to a greater number of people. Re¬ 
publican reactionary Congressmen called 
social security socialistic when the original 
bill was passed In 1938. and also when the 
present Congress expanded it they repeated 
the charge. 

Confidence in our American banking sys¬ 
tem was reestablished by the DomocralJc 
Party by the national banking guaranty law 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration. The Eighty-first Congress has In¬ 
creased the protection to the Nation’s bank 
depositors. 

Before the people turned to the Demo¬ 
cratic Parly back in 1932 and 1933 to icscue 
them from the Republican misrule, bank 
failures wore dally news stories. The crea¬ 
tion of the Federal Deposit IiiLUraiice Cor¬ 
poration was one of the very first of the 
New Deal reforms. In 16 years of opera¬ 
tion it has been compelled to go to the aid 
of only 407 btiiiks, with practically nil of 
the depositors insured against loss. WJiat 
a eontrast to the Republican picture—the 
1930-33 period when 3.043 bank.s failed und 
total IcssCsS to depo.sitors amounted to mo:e 
than $1,000,000,000. In 12 years of Repub¬ 
lican rule, from 1921 to 1933, the number 
of commercial banks in the United States 
decreased from approximately 30,600 unit 
banks to fewer than 14,000 banks. That was 
Republican free enterpri.‘?e. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Is one Democratic creation that even the 
most hardshell Republican conservative 
knows IS iiere to stay bjcausc of Its mani¬ 
fest benefits. 
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And there are millions of American home 
ownere who were saved from mortgage fore¬ 
closures by the Home Owners* Loan Corpora¬ 
tion, and millions of new home owners who 
have been aided by the Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Time does not permit reviewing all of the 
progressive legielation passed under Demo¬ 
cratic aUmlnlatrations. The Democratic 
Party liai] been successful In five Presidential 
elections bccauEc It does nut complacently 
wait for a problem to solve itself. It taKes 
afflrmatlve action before the problem over¬ 
whelms us. For that reason the people ol the 
Nation have supported our party and have re¬ 
jected the timid and vacillating leadership of 
tho Hepubllcan Party. Republican leaders 
are terrlflcd at progress. They are forever 
looking fondly backward for safety. They 
squint timidly at the future, hoping that 
nothing new will ever have to be done. The 
elephant never forgets, because he only 
dreams of the past. 

We Illinois Democrats are Justly proud of 
the great statesmen that our party hag pro¬ 
duced. We proudly boast of the names of 
Altgeld, Dunne, Horner, Stevenson, J. Ham¬ 
ilton Lewis. Paul Douglas, and Scott Lucas. 
What a glorious parade of distinguished 
Democratic leaders, who never committed 
an act that dimmed the luster of their party 
or their State. 

Why Is It that the Republican leaders 
never mention with pride the names of their 
former governors and party leaders? They 
are silent about the names of Harding, 
Coolldge, and Hoover, and they wish that 
Illinois would forever forget the Len Smalls 
and the Dwight Greens. 

After 20 years of defeats, the Republican 
Party leaders should realize that the Amer¬ 
ican people demand constructive progress 
and are not Interested in gripes, criticism, 
phony Investigations, and slogans. We nil 
remoniber the slogan of McKinley’s day: 
**The full dinner p:>ll.” In the Harding cam¬ 
paign, <t was ‘'Back to normalcy.” and as a 
ronVorpicnce, the Lodges, Pews, and the Jim 
v;nt'ons defeated our entry into the League 
of Nations and brought on the greatest de- 
prrr.sion In world history. In 19^8, Hoover 
advocated “two cars In every garage and a 
chicken in every pot.’* In 1936, the slogan 
of Alfred Landon was, "Vote Republican and 
save the homes, schools, and churches of 
America,” and tho only people Alf scared 
were up In Maine and Vermont. They have 
had other fliie-soundlng slogans since, and 
will have them again this year—a party 
without a record to which they can point 
with pride and without a program to offer 
must have such bait. But they no longer 
find the American people gullible. 

Republican orators claim tho United 
States Is on the road to bankruptcy and 
traveling “The lost mile to collocUvlsra.” 
The facts prove them wrong. No nation Is on 
the road to bankruptcy whose people enjoy 
a national income of $220,000,000,000 dollars 
per year. No nation Is on Its way tu bank¬ 
ruptcy which in 1 year, produced $250,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods and services—has more 
than $100,000,000,000 in savings—has over 
60,000,000 employed—guarantees deposits of 
Its people—and whose corporations are pay¬ 
ing the largest dividends in history. 

Just about a year ago when the Republi¬ 
cans were trying to talk up a depression 
they received little encouragement even 
from the most conservative financial experts 
and from their usually supporting national 
magazines. News Week, for Instance, Joined 
others In stating that America could never be 
visited by another depression as serious as 
the one in the early thirties. Their reason 
for that statement was that the progressive 
legislation, some of which I have already enu¬ 
merated In this speech, has formed an eco¬ 
nomic cushion which would, in spite of wide¬ 
spread unemployment, provide buying power 
and stability which would save our Nation 
from panic and paralysis. 


Yes. my friends, the domestic program of 
the New Deni has been a success. So much 
80 that the Republicans have ceased their 
cries to repeal the legislation that has 
brought so many benehts to the people of 
America and which has made the Nation’s 
economy stronger as a result. But they have 
not ceased their back door attempts to sab¬ 
otage these gains the people have made under 
Democratic administration?. The working¬ 
man will never foiget the Republican Eight¬ 
ieth Congress—neither will the farmer. 

For 10 years while he was a Member of 
Congress our Democratic Representative from 
this district, my former bo.'^s, Ed Schaoler, 
gave his full support to this progrerslve pro¬ 
gram and labor and the farmers of this area 
owe to Mr. fichaefer a lasting debt of giati- 
tude. Since I have been a Member of Con¬ 
gress I have supported a continuation and 
liiiprovemeiit cf these reforms. As a Member 
of the House of Representatives and as a 
Member of the United State--. Sr-natc. Ecott 
Lucas r-upported the program of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party to bring a better way of life to 
the American people. 

Ihc R^jiublicans can’t say as much for 
their candidfite fur the United States Sen¬ 
ate. Labor knows how the Republican can¬ 
didate voted In opposition to its Interest at 
every opportunity. The farmers of Illinois 
v;lll not forgot Mr. Dlrksen’s voles against 
rural olectrlllcatlon and soil conservation, 
nor his attempt at complete sabotage of 
the Democratic farm program when as a 
subcommittee chairman during tho RepubM- 
CBii Eightieth Congress he sought such dras¬ 
tic fiUs In appropriations for rural elertrlfl- 
catlou. Agricultural Adjustment Administra¬ 
tion, agricultural research fund. Farmers 
Home Administration and for construction 
of forest roads, that these programs would 
have been stymied. 

So much for our domestic problems, whlrh 
have been and should always be of major 
Importance to us. Our party has certainly 
held them so—that is the reason It does 
eimethlng about them when It Is In powv'T. 
But today, the first, and without doubt, the 
most Important problem to us—Is world 
peace. 

With American soldiers dying In Korea— 
it Isn’t cany to keep that goal before m 
Yet, we muH realize that this Korean wr'r 
la a war for peace. The United Nations mu'^t 
win that wiir and forever make clear to 
totalitarian governments that they will not 
tolerate aggrcFsion. This la the test of tho 
United Nations. If we fall now we will face 
the Infinitely greater danger of a third world 
war and the catastrophe It will mean for 
mankind. 

And I think it is important to rememb^’r 
that in Korea under the United Nation’s flag 
there are men with white, black, and yellow 
ckln flr.hting and djdng together to uphold 
the principle that men should be free to 
govern themselves. 

The unanimous support the American 
people are giving PrcfiJdont Truman In his 
courageous course In Korea—In the Presi¬ 
dent’s firm determination that the peaceful 
will of the United Nations shall prevail In 
Korea. Indicates the sort of unity that Is 
the strength of our democracy. It Is the 
kind of unity that will In.'jure not only our 
own national security but that of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. 

But with a few professional politicians, 
even In the face of this world crisis, it Is 
politics as usual as they seek to make poli¬ 
tical bay of this serious International situa¬ 
tion. Placing politics above everything else, 
they seek to confuse the people and make 
the most reckless charges In an effort to 
further their own selfish end. The remark¬ 
able thing about this is that the very ones 
who are shouting the loudest are those whose 
records would riot bear close scrutiny—those 
who believed a balanced budget would bring 
them more votes than expenditures for ade- 
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qunte military preparations—those who be¬ 
lieved they could defeat the Soviet aggressor 
from tlu* back seat of a Cadillac. 

There is p’enty of hindsight on the Re- 
publlcBTi sit’o of the congressional alslo to¬ 
day. All of us nrc glltcd with « bit of hind¬ 
sight. but I am glad that l can stand here 
this Hflcrnoon and report that I opposed 
the drtt.^tlc cut In mUitnyy appropriations 
the Republican Eightieth Coti;!;rei:s nuide 
back In 1C47. 1 charged then that our milJ- 
iary Etreni^jth would tutTcr from there cuts 
and In p.n Armistice day speech nt Colllna- 
ville In 1C47, I said this: 

‘‘Thero IB u greot deal that wo Can do to 
prevent a third world war. We can do w^hat 
v/e failed to do between 1014 and 1917, and 
what we failed to do between 1932, when 
Hitler came to power, and 1041, when war 
wns forced upon us. We can build our own 
dcfen.rcs. V7e can make sure that when any 
aggreesor nation attacks us, he will find us 
prepared to defeat his attack, and Indeed 
to take retaliatory action.” 

That was my warning to the Republican 
Eightieth Congress In 1947. 

I further warned them: 

*‘V7e ernnot enjoy freedom and be weak. 
If wo nrc strong, freedom bscomes our re¬ 
ward and our Inheritance. It is ft?r Us to 
choose.” But those who today have so much 
hlndslf^'hl preferred then to make their po¬ 
litical stand on a balnnced budget, In ltj;elf a 
worthy objective, if It could be obtained 
without the racrlflce of world peace. 

While the hindsight experts of today were 
shnuting for quick demoNlisation In 1915, 
I .toiindc'cl this warning In a Labor Day spjech 
at Woodriver: 

”11' at th G time we weaken our Interna¬ 
tional p.o'Jticn—by quick dcmobllJzntlon-*lt 
jur.t mjuns that tho United States relegates 
Itself to the status of a second- or thlrd-cla.,s 
p )W'. r, 

“OUi'T ir tiens will be only too glad to do 
the cccupatton Job for us and to catab'lrh. 
world pcac^'- in coiifoimity with their think¬ 
ing and ideologies ” 

Those statements were made In 1945 and 
1947. 

S) I think I can challenge the hlndsl''ht 
boys today, and I can talk up to them when 
they attempt to place the blamo for the dis¬ 
turbed world slluatlcn. I believe that they, 
more than any other fingle lactor, should be 
charged with the blame for the North 
r.oreaii lui of Rg^prrslou because It was the 
Irek of vision rhown by such men that gave 
cemfort to potential ag ;,resswrs. 

There is ju^t cau.so for the people of 
Arnorlca to be concerned about our defenEcs. 
Because of XCniTa wc are now awakened to the 
real danger that exUia in the world and we 
are preparing to meet It. Because of Korea 
we will be united In the eflort. 

Many have hrm very much disturbed by 
the early revert os we suffered at the handu 
of the Korean Reds Now Ih' tide la turn¬ 
ing and we will ultimately attain complete 
victory. My coirccrn over our delenres Isn’t 
of recent vintage. I have always advticatcd 
the maintenance of a strong Anicricon Army. 
Navy. Marines, and Air Force. Upon every 
occasion I liave vigorously advocated the 
Etrengthening of our Armed Forcc.«» to muko 
them powerful enouph to defend America 
against any enemy. I am proud, ns a Demo¬ 
crat, to be able to point to a similar record 
lor Senator Lucas. 

The a^gregute amount of military nppro- 
prlatlons for the 6 ftscal years of 1946-50 
totals $90,000,000,000. It Is only natuial 
that thoughtful people should be arking the 
question, “Where did the money go?” 

We have behoved—we had been led to 
believe—that the Army, the Navy, and tho 
Air Force was ready to meet and put down 
aggression anywhere in the world. We have 
heard the boast of msn In high places ol our 
ability to wage Immediate and successful 
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retaliatory counterattack, whenever and 
wherever ngRreselon occurred. 

Whv then, these thoughtful people now 
a!»k, with such enormous expenditures to 
make us militarily strong, did the Commu¬ 
nist attack in Korea nnd us so tragically 
weak? What of our promised retaliatory 
action? What of our national security? 
Just how were our defense dollars spent? 
And what will happen if the next aggres¬ 
sion should be against the continental 
United States? 

These are questions thoughtful people 
have every right to ask. They are all ques¬ 
tions of the sort we should expect Irom peo¬ 
ple concerned—and properly so—with econ¬ 
omy. I think my friends will agree with mo 
that Americans in general are always con¬ 
cerned with economy, and the reduction of 
taxes. 

As a Nation we are unexcelled for patriot¬ 
ism, but our patriotism in war has always 
been matched by our Insistence on economy 
In time of peace. We long for normalcy, 
and reduced taxes. Always In war we have 
made o supreme effort, rallied to the colors, 
Increased our industrial production, made 
aacrinces-—achieved victory. But always In 
the period of peace that followed war we 
have demanded economics, reduction of 
taxes, reduction in the size of the Military 
Establishment, and a stepping up of our al¬ 
ready high standard of living. We have been 
willing to pay for wars: we have been gen¬ 
erous with our veterans, their widows, and 
thplr children: but we have never been less 
than grudging about paying for peace, and 
providing the sort of Military E.stabli8hment 
that could keep the peace—and provide an 
adequate national defense. 

Since the end of World War II, economy, 
therefore, has been the order of the day nnd 
the American people as a whole approved. 
Under our democratic form of government, 
Congress is ever mindful of the wishes of the 
American people. As a result Congress has 
made certain economies in government that 
the present course of events indicates to have 
been unwise. Up to the time of the Korean 
War, Congress was considering making ad¬ 
ditional cuts nnd imposing further econo¬ 
mies on our Military Establishment. 

So. in my oj)lnlon wlien we ask "Where 
did the money go?" we are revealing a pre¬ 
occupation with the past that bodes ill for 
our planning for the future. But let’s see— 
where did that $90,000,000,000 appropriated 
since 1946 go? 

Porl.y-flve percent of It—$42,000,000,000—- 
went to pay for the cost of liquidating World 
War ir. Including the cost of lermlnal-lenve 
payments to military personnel who were 
demobilized, the amounts paid to contrac¬ 
tors wdiosc wartime production contracts 
W'cre terminated, and so on. Terminal-leave 
l^ayments alone accounted for two and one- 
quarter billion dollars. 

During the postwar years we have in¬ 
curred heavy costs for maintaining the peace 
in distant lands. Nearly half of our Army 
lias been overseas In occupied countries in 
Europe and in Asia. We have hud to bear 
tlie costs ol having substantial portions of 
our Navy in the Mediterranean in the Inter- 
r.st of world peace, and we have had to bear 
the costs of saving Berlin with the alrlilt. 

Because most of the llqiUdulioii co.sts re¬ 
ferred to above were incurred during the 
fli-ical year 1940, that year alone accounted 
lor approximately half of the 6-yeur total of 
$90X00,000.000. 

During the past 4 years the money needed 
to pay, feed, and clothe the Armed Forces has 
cost an average of $5,000,000,000 a year—41 
percent of the 4 years’ average of approxi¬ 
mately $12,000,000,000 annual Armed Forces 
ai>proprlatlon. 

An average of $3,000,000,000 a year, 26 
percent, has gone to meet the cost of op¬ 
erating and maintaining the aircraft, ships, 
tanks, and military Installntloiis that go to 
make up our military strength. 


The purchase of aircraft, ships, tanks, and 
other weapons has accounted for two and 
one-quarter billion dollars, 18 percent. And 
It is worthy of note that the procurement 
of such equipment has increased from a low 
of 6 percent In fiscal year 1947 to a high of 
19 percent in the fiscal year that ended 
last July 1. It Is also worthy of note that 
60 percent of the President's recently recom¬ 
mended ten-and-one-half-billion-dollar sup¬ 
plemental budget is for such major procure¬ 
ment. 

Over the 4-year period research and de¬ 
velopment on new weapons accounted for 
approximately 6 percent, or an average of 
slightly more than one-half billion dollars 
a year. 

The remaining 10Vi percent went as fol¬ 
lows: 

National Guard and Reserve costs, 4 per¬ 
cent; 

Service-wide and classified projects, 3 per¬ 
cent; 

Retired pay of military personnel, IVi per¬ 
cent; 

Military public works, including housing, 
1 percent; and 

All other costs, 1 percent. 

True—economy, in one form or another, 
was imposed on the armed services. But 
even with the reduced funds appropriated 
the armed services did not wither away. The 
lunds appropriated were not spent waste- 
fully, nor without achieving strength in the 
Defense Department by establishing a frame¬ 
work ready for quick expansion to develop 
a combat potential to meet our commit¬ 
ments in the tight to halt aggression. Arm¬ 
chair strategists notwithstanding. I say 
the armed services have built up their 
strength tremendously with the funds pro¬ 
vided. They have used well what limited 
sums were allotted to them. 

The enemy never attacks where a nation is 
strong. The enemy always attacks where a 
nation is weak. The Reds have not attacked 
the Industrial heart of our Nation; they have 
not attacked our allies in the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact. They attacked in Korea, 
where we had no military commitments, no 
troops, and no pledge of defense. Their 
attack provided reverses that have led ear¬ 
nest citizens to ask the natural questions 
about our military expenditures, but the 
success of Red strategy has not proved our 
weaknL*.ss cLscwhere, and It has not proved 
that money appropriated for defense has 
been misspent. 

The money we have spent on long-range 
strategic bombers has not been wasted. The 
.strategic aircraft that can carry the atom 
bomb was and still is the blue chip on which 
we have placed our hope of ultimate vic¬ 
tory—it pins Russia down all over the world. 
It is not yet in action, and unless the Korean 
situation develops into a global war, it may 
never be in action. But it exists, and the 
decision to maintain it—the delivery agent 
for the atomic bomb-still remains a deter¬ 
rent to the Red's plan.s. 

It Is without apology, therefore, that I say 
let us sto]) crying over the past and start 
working lor the future. Let us do whatever 
needs to be done now to increase our mili¬ 
tary .strength, to support our President, to 
keep faith with our people, and to Insure the 
victory of the United States and the United 
Nations in restoring peace in Korea and pre¬ 
serving it elsewhere in the world. The cour.so 
of events In Korea has now brought us to 
the point where the military considerations 
are more important than the fiscal consid¬ 
erations. It is no longer a question ol what 
military c.stabllshment the economy of the 
country can afford, or even of what military 
establishment we have built with the funds 
appropriated, but of what military establish¬ 
ment Is necessary to win the war, and to 
prevent It from growing into world war III, 

Awakened to the danger by the Korean 
Bltuntlon, many Americans have at last rec¬ 
ognized the threat posed by communism 


anywhere In the world. We know that it is 
not enough to be strong In the continental 
United States, or In the conquered countries 
we occupy. We must have the reserve 
strength to put what we need. In the matter 
of arms and men. in Korea, or elsewhere, 
and still maintain our strength at home. 

President Truman has been determined In 
his resistance to the spread of communism 
wherever It reared its ugly head. Our in¬ 
ternational program In extending aid to war- 
stricken democracies, the Marshall plan, the 
Atlantic Pact, the mutual defense program, 
the Greek-Turkey aid program, which 
brought the promulgation of the Truman 
doctrine, have curtailed the advance of 
communism in Europe and are building de¬ 
fenses to preserve world peace. In country 
after country in western Europe whore free 
elections have been held, since the start of 
the Marshall plan, communism has been 
rolled back. No wonder Communists hate 
free elections and fight the Marshall plan. 

We who love freedom and hate tyranny 
face the task not only of maintaining the 
strength and power of our own country but 
of giving inspiration and material aid to 
other countries that also love freedom. 

We have learned throughout world history 
that the fight for liberty and free govern¬ 
ment never is ended. Only the far-sighted 
nations that are willing to undergo sacrifice 
survive. 

Every human who believes In God and 
Christianity throughout the world is trust¬ 
ing America’s leadership. Providence has 
given us freedom, democracy, prosperity, 
power, and strength. May we have the wis¬ 
dom and courage to accept our responsibil¬ 
ity that future generations can enjoy self- 
government, freedom, and liberty. 

We must not fall our responsibility. 


Mri. Perle Mesta 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 18 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a statement 
prepared by me dealing with the friendly 
type of good-will diplomacy practiced by 
one of our newest and friendliest of 
ministers, Mrs. Perle Mesta, at Luxem¬ 
burg. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

In those times when good will Is so neces¬ 
sary, and so often lacking. In relations with 
people of other lands, perhaps too little at¬ 
tention is paid at times to the very friendly 
type of good-will diplomacy which Is the 
stock in trade of one of our newest and 
friendliest ministers, Mrs. Perle Mesta, at 
Luxemburg. 

I am prompted to make the above observa¬ 
tion by receipt of word that has just come 
to me from that principality concerning the 
prompt and humane action which Mrs. Mesta 
took to relievo the woe.s of a number of young 
people from the United States, members of 
the Youth Argosy traveling through Europe* 
when they were unexpectedly delayed in their 
return to this country and many of them 
found themselves entirely without funds. 

Certainly the American Legation must have 
seemed a real haven of refuge to these wor¬ 
ried and hungry young people. Mrs. Mesta 
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set Up a canteen where all were welcome to 
meals of baked beans, haxn, sandwiches, ap¬ 
ple pie, and coffee. Good, homely American 
faro all of It but, under the circumstances 
llk> manna from heaven to the several hun¬ 
dred young travelers. 

Every one of these young Americans of the 
future will long remember the cordial treat¬ 
ment received at the hands of Mrs. Mesta. 
Likewise the Luxemburgera, who have seen 
repeated instances of such hospitality, and 
many of whom have been guests of the 
Minister at the Legation, will be favorably 
impressed toward America and all Its people 
by the kindliness and thoughtfulness with 
which Mrs. Mesta carries all her responsibili¬ 
ties as American representative at Luxem¬ 
burg. 

Address by Hon. J. M. Donaldson, 
Postmaster General 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN TIIE HOUSE OP KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to include 
an address delivered by Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson at the national 
convention banquet of the National As¬ 
sociation of Postal Supervisors held in 
Washington on September 13. Since 
this speech contains a great deal of new 
information on present conditions and 
reforms In the postal service, \ am sure 
all Members will hnd it informative and 
valuable reading. 

The text of the address follov/s; 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to be here 
tonight, breaking bread and visiting with the 
postal supervisors of the United States, in 
thi.s groat hotel ballroom located In the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Believe me, folks. I am always proud, in¬ 
deed, to meet and talk with the men and 
women of this fine organization of postal 
people, who strive day in and day out to ren¬ 
der a good postal service to the public under 
ninny adverse conditions. 

At the outset I want to express to each 
and all of you niy deep and sincere appre¬ 
ciation for the unstinted and wholehearted 
cooperation you have given to me and the 
officials of the Post Office Department during 
these trying times. During the past several 
months our road has not been an easy one; 
neither has yours. The path ahead will con¬ 
tain some thorns and stumbling blocks. I 
take much con.«;olatlan in the fact that 
through all of this we In the Department 
can be assured that you postal supervisors 
will be In there pitching. It is reassuring 
to know success In operating an adequate 
and economical postal service to the public 
Is not yet regarded as a disgrace In this great 
country of ours, and that the greatest num¬ 
ber of our people are imderstandlng and 
UUseLfish. 

Most, If not all, of our troubles have been 
caused by lack of knowledge of the postal 
service by those who are constantly making 
misrepresentations and engaging in so much 
loose talk about a business of which they 
know BO little. 

Let us take a brief glance at the problems, 
over which we have little or no control, that 
have brought about this almost Impossible 
situation for us. 

Since June 30, 1946, the annual cost of 
operating the postal service has increased by 
more than $1,030,000,000, while the annual 
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receipts have Increased by approximately 
$260,000,000. This has Increased the gap be¬ 
tween receipts and expenditures to approxi¬ 
mately $750,000,000. Little or nothing has 
been done to increase the revenues to at 
least partly close this gap. About $800.- 
000,000 of this additional cost covers well- 
deserved salary Increases for postal people, 
and approximately $150,000,000 Is for addi¬ 
tional cost for transportation of tlie mall by 
surface and by air. We have no control over 
either. There have been Increased co.st6 to 
cover rentals on buildings occupied by post 
offices and stations, trucks, equipment, and 
supplies. 

Had there not been good management and 
goo(i supervision on the part of you people, 
we could have ended the last fiscal year with 
a deficit of $760,000,000. Well, we absorbed 
about $200,000,000 of the increased cost and 
ran a deficit of about $560,000,000. 

Over the years little attention was paid 
to the amount of the deficit until it became 
BO lari^e dollarwlse. It then began to at¬ 
tract attention notwithstanding the fact 
that the postal service had grown to become 
the greatest single business institution of 
the country and notwithstanding the fact 
that the deficit during a number of years of 
operation was greater percentagewise than 
It is today. In other words. In the fiscal year 
1852 the deficit was 37 percent of the rev¬ 
enues; In 1853 the deficit ua.s 52 percent of 
the revenues; In 1860 the deficit was 125 
percent of the revenues; in 1921 the deficit 
was 34 percent of the revenues; In 1932 It 
was 34 percent of the revenues; in 1948 it wa.s 
22 percent of the revenues, and in the fiscal 
year ended Juno 30. 1950, the deficit was 
approximately 33 percent of the revetmc.'i. 

Because the current deficit is large dollur- 
wlse, many statements have been made to 
the effect that this indicates archaic methods, 
poor management, and much waste lii the 
operation of the service. This Is not a good 
yardstick and such figures do not rcfloc t good 
or poor management. 11 It did, then there 
must have beeji sonic poor mimageTnent In 
previous years when the deficit was much 
larger percentagewise than it is today. 
However, the deticit Is much too great and 
I have been trying to do something about, It 
for the past two or more years. 

There seems to be little or no Inclination, 
to increase rates on low-revenue produciup: 
mall and many of those who feel that th-o 
rates should not bo increased frequently 
make statements to the efl’cet that If the 
Post Office Department was modernized and 
streamlined, and a new accounting system 
wjis inaugurated, some two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred million dollars annual sav¬ 
ings could be made. They do not realize that 
annual savings of not more than $26,000,000 
could be made if wo eliminated entirely all 
accounting now performed by the postal 
service. In other words, if we threw all our 
books and records into the river and main¬ 
tained no accounts at all. It would bo moat 
optimistic to think we could save in exce.^’.s 
of $25,000,000 per annum. It does not cost 
us that much now to perform all of oui* ac¬ 
counting procedures. 

So much propaganda has been used In op¬ 
position to increased postage rale.s on low 
revenue-producing mall that it tends to 
mlnlmlro factual statements presented by 
the Department. Mlsrcprescntutlons will 
travel across the country twice before truth 
gets its boots on; this in spite of the fact 
that there is no power on earth more for¬ 
midable than the truth. There Is no nov¬ 
elty In the Etatement that we live In a pe¬ 
riod of stress, and this may be responsible 
for the Inconsistency on the part nf those 
who are prone to make loose statements. 
This reminds me of a statement made by a 
distinguished Member of Congress before a 
recent postal gathering In which he criti¬ 
cised me because of his opposition to the re¬ 
cent reduction in deliveries in residontlal 
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sections of cities. This gentleman voted for 
the appropriation which had been reduced 
below the Department’s request and, &ub.\>e- 
quent to the issuance of my order for read¬ 
justment of postal service, he voted for the 
so-called Tabor-Thomas amenUmeni which 
would have further reduced the amount of 
money appropriated for the Pc„t Office De¬ 
partment by more than $200,000,000, He 
signed the discharge petition to bring H. R. 
8195 out of the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and he voted lor 
this bill to retacind my ladcr ot Apill 17, 1060. 
While the bill was under discussion a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress ofiered iiii amcndineiit. which 
1 quote: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated such sums os may be ncce!istu*y to 
carry out the provisions ol this act.” 

This amendment was to provide the money 
to restore the postal services which were cur¬ 
tailed in accordance with my order of April 
17. This gentleman who criticizes me voted 
against the amendment to appropriate the 
money lor the rc.storation of the services 
and then within the next few mlnute.'j voted 
lor the bill to order me to restore the 
services. I wonder what he thinks 1 can use 
for money. In dealing with this kind of in¬ 
consistency, about all wc can do Is to argue 
with patience, differ with lospect, give honor 
to sincerity, and seek the truth. 

I shall not burden you good people further 
with our troubles. I prefer to tell you a lit¬ 
tle about some of the progress we arc making 
in line with the reorganization of the Post 
Office Department and, In our efforts to im¬ 
prove tlio service, reduce the cost, and take 
advantage of any and all kinds of moderni¬ 
zation In the way of facilities which arc suit¬ 
able for use in the postal scvvlce and which 
can be adapted to postal needs, 

rObT OFFICE DEPARTMENT FINANCIAL CONTROL 
ACr OF 1950 

On Aupust 17, 1950, the President approved 
Public Law 712. Eighty-llrst Congress, which 
Is an act to provide Improved procedures 
with respect to the financial control of the 
Post Office Department. 

Under tills law, the Postmaster Ger.ernl Is 
authorized to set up a new system that shall 
conform to accounting principles and stand¬ 
ards pre8crlbF*d by the Comptroller General of 
the United States which will give to the 
Department: 

1. Adequate accounting and Internal con¬ 
trol over and accountability for all funds, 
property, and other asbeUs I'-jr which the De- 
p.'irtmcnt Is responsible, iiiidudlng appropri¬ 
ate provisions for internal audit. 

2. A.sfiemblliig of financial Information 
needed for management purposes. 

3. Pull disclosure ot the financial resulLs 
Of the operations of the Department. 

'I’his law was passed after many con¬ 
ferences and discusbions and much study 
over a long pcrltid by roprcscnuitives of the 
P(>8t Office Department, Bureau of the 
Budget, Trearury Department, and the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting O'-iCe. The Comptroller 
General and I met on a number nf occardons 
to discuss the proposals set lorth by all 
parties concerned. This bill lays a solid 
foundation for the modernization and im¬ 
provement of the financial controls of the 
Department. It Is a constructive and co¬ 
operative development which the Comp¬ 
troller General and I have every Tcasoii to 
believe will provide for the Po.st Offlee De¬ 
partment a system of accountlnc;, fin«nci.il 
reporting, and audit sw'cond to none Inside or 
nulGlde the Government. It gives full recog¬ 
nition to the Department’s special status 
as a revenue-producing public service or¬ 
ganization. 

B'or a long time, due to other laws enacted 
many years ago, a great deal of the admln- 
iKtratlve accounting work of the Post Office 
Department has been d(me by the General 
Accounting Office. Those laws have been re¬ 
pealed by the irw act. 
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Under tlic existing; procedure nil of the lii- 
dlvUliuil accounts of postmasters with sup¬ 
porting papers and vouchers were trans¬ 
mitted to the Department for administrative 
examination and then submitted to the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office for final audit and set¬ 
tlement. 

This law was approved less than a month 
ago but my representatives and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the other agencies affected arc 
actively engaged in the preliminary stops 
necessary for the establishment of the new 
system. 

Congress rccogni/iOd the enormity of the 
problem by providing that the President 
may, by Executive order, postpone the np- 
plicatlun of any or all of the provisions of 
this net for a period of not to exceed 2 years 
if he determines that such postponement is 
in the public interest and necessary to insure 
the implementation of this act in an orderly 
and efficient mariner. 

Ill the Post Office Department we have 
never been satisfied with the arrangement 
set up many yours ago requiring that our 
accounts and financial transactions be pre- 
nudited and finally audited in detail by the 
General Accounting Office. While we are In 
agreement with the idea that the Congress 
should exercise, through the Comptroller 
Oeiierul, final audit of all governmentnry ex¬ 
penditures, the Comptroller General and I 
have also agreed, and the Congress has ap¬ 
proved of this agreement, that in carrying 
out that function It is not necessary for the 
General Accounting Office to keep our books 
and to curry on tlie day-to-day accounting 
procedures for this far-llung organization. 

Under the now system that will be set up, 
It Is my purpose to avoid duplication and 
rehandling of items to the fullest extent 
possible. The new system will provide for 
audits and adjustment to be concluded In 
the field with practically all of the account¬ 
ing papers to be retained in the field audit 
units. Adequate controls will be established 
to protect the public generally and to pro¬ 
tect postmasters and other accounting of¬ 
ficers. These field units will make frequent 
reports to the Department where the general 
ledgers will be maintained and where ac- 
count.s will be consolidated. The central 
control unit in the Department will make up 
all financial statements which are now being 
prepared in the General Accounting Office 
and will also supply to me and to the op¬ 
erating officials Information for raaiiagcriul 
purposes. 

In setting up this system, we are going to 
utilize the most modern machinery that has 
been or can be developed for accounting pur¬ 
poses. This Is a progressive step of major 
Importance and I am quite sure that wo will 
be ready to install many of its features which 
affect the field service by July 1, 1951. 

NEW MONEY ORDER FORM AND PROCEDURE 

One of the olde.st and must popular and 
widely used special services oi>erated by the 
Post Office Department Is the money order 
service. This service was established Novem¬ 
ber 1. 1864. and from the standpoint of con¬ 
venience, necessity and universal availability. 
It has without doubt become the Nation's 
outstanding If not its leading medium lor 
remittances of money in amounts up to $100. 
This is evident from the volume and value 
of the money orders issued and paid an- 
mmlly. 

During the fiscal year 1949 more than 313,- 
000,000 money orders, aggregating almost 
$5,000,000,000 In value, were issued. This 
means the handling or turnover of approxi¬ 
mately $10,000,000,000 annually m the is¬ 
suing and paying of orders. In addition to 
this vast business, more than 90,000,000 
postal notes amounting to $470,000,000 were 
Issued and paid during the fiscal year 1949, 
making a total of 403.000,000 transactions 
representing a combined total value of 
$:>,345,000,000. 


Unfortunately, the revenue from this great 
service Is not sufficient to pay for Its opera¬ 
tion. The excess of expenditures over the 
revenues from the money order service In 
the fiscal year 1949 was $28,409,699. This 
condition has prevailed for many years and 
has been the subject of considerable discus¬ 
sion. In the Department, by Congress, and 
el.sewhere. One of the principal causes of 
the loss In the handling of the money order 
business is the unavoidable. Involved and 
complicated accounting procedure in con¬ 
nection with the Issuing, payment, and 
auditing of the business. 

Much consideration has been given during 
the past 5 years to studying and developing 
plana tor modernizing, streamlining and im¬ 
proving the money order service. The re¬ 
sumption of the issuance of postal notes m 
the form of a prepunched card was an effort 
to determine by actual experiment the feasi¬ 
bility of the use of a punched card form ot 
remittance. The results have amply demon¬ 
strated the advantages and economics which 
may be obtained tlirough the use of u punch 
card form and It is with considerable satis¬ 
faction that I can say to you at this time 
that we are in process of completing plans 
for the adoption of a new money order lorm 
and system for Its handling which it is be¬ 
lieved will not only Improve and modernize 
the money order service but at the same 
time will effect a substantial saving In the 
cost of Its operation. 

The basis of the new system, which It Is 
planned to Inaugurate on July 1, 1051, Is a 
money order form printed on a tabulating 
card prepunched to designate a regional 
post office and serial ?'umbers which will 
supersede the present blue paper lorm and 
also the postal note now sold at post offices 
of the first and second classes. 

Tlic new money orders may be cashed at 
any post office or bank and will be cleared 
through Federal Reserve banks. The area 
to be served by each of the 12 regional post 
offices will conlorm generally with the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve districts. The Installation of 
newly designed electrical tabulating equip¬ 
ment In Federal Reserve banks and at the 
regional post offices will enable the paid 
orders to be set up in serial number sequence 
and mechanically checked against the issu¬ 
ing postmaster’s accountability much more 
quickly and economically than Is possible 
under present accounting procedure. 

In developing the new money order form 
and system It was essential to bear in mind 
that ill large cities as much as 95 percent of 
the money orders arc paid through banks. 
While, of course, the banks accept money 
orders as an accommodation to their de¬ 
positors, the troublesome third-office feature 
presents an annoying obstacle to the ready 
clearance of money orders by the bunks, as 
well as a lot of work to post offices in keep¬ 
ing records of such transactions. This prob¬ 
lem will be eliminated by making the new 
money order payable anywhere. 

The new system will Involve many de¬ 
partures from the present procedure, one 
of tlie most important of which Is that 
money orders paid by banks will be routed 
through banking channels to the Federal 
Resei'Ve banks in much the same manner 
as Treasury checks and other cash Items are 
now cleared. The Federal Reserve banks 
will then turn the paid orders over to the 
respective regional post offices, which in turn 
will prove the debit created by the Federal 
Reserve Bank and forward the orders to the 
several regional post offices of origin, as in¬ 
dicated by the regional office numbers pre¬ 
punched In the cards at the time of their 
manulacture The regional post office of 
origin will then mechanically arrange the 
Items Into serial number sequence and set 
them up In a master file. 

Under the new system post offices of the 
first class will be relieved of the task of 
compiling lists of Issued and paid money or¬ 


ders and Inquiries regarding paid money 
orders will be sent to the regional post office 
of origin where the searches will be made 
mechanically. In lieu of the individual list¬ 
ing of Issued orders, postmasters will for¬ 
ward to their respective regional post offices 
a statement showing accountability for total 
amounts and total fees for orders Issued 
within a given period. Following the close 
of a quarter, these statements of accounta¬ 
bility will be matched against the paid items 
at the regional office by means of a newly de¬ 
veloped electronic machine which, at a high 
rate of speed, will total the amount and fees 
of the orders, indicate the outstanding or¬ 
ders, and at the same time check the file for 
duplicates, stolen orders, and so forth. In 
other words, the accountability for money 
order transactions will thereafter be deter¬ 
mined by the postal service instead of by 
the General Accounting Office. This is in 
keeping with recent legislation affecting the 
accounts ol the postal service. 

This is a brief outline of the new system. 
While some of the details are yet to be 
worked out, the plan Is an actuality and 
has been developed to include the most 
modern business techniques available as well 
ns the most progressive thinking of the De¬ 
partment. the General Accounting Office, the 
Treasury Department, and Federal Reserve 
Board and banks, and is in keeping with the 
need and desirability of modernizing and im¬ 
proving the operation of the postal service 
In order not only to effect economy but the 
better to serve the general public. 

MOTOR VEHICLE SERVICE 

On June 30. 1950, the total complement 
of Government-owned trucks was 14,486. 

Prom July 1. 1946, to this date, the Depart¬ 
ment has purchased 13.588 new trucks of 
which 6,600 have been delivered. The re¬ 
maining 6,988 trucks are being received in a 
regular stream from the factories. 

It is estimated that by June 30. 1952. all 
old trucks purchased prior to the fiscal year 
1947 will have been retired from service. 

In addition to acquiring trucks with bodies 
built to the post office standard specifica¬ 
tions, the Department has purchased a large 
number of standard paneled body trucks for 
use in the lighter services. We have also 
purehnsed, and have had delivered, 14 stock 
trucks of the package delivery type that are 
considered experimental trucks. This ex¬ 
periment is being made to determine which. 
If any. of the package delivery type stock 
models of automobile trucks arc suitable for 
efficient operation In the postal service. 

We are using 2 tractors which have been 
delivered for experimental purposes and have 
ordered 30 tractors and 90 trailers to be used 
In transporting mails between depots and 
post offices and stations and branches in 
large cities where the volume is very heavy. 

When the truck replacement was started 
after the war, It was contemplated that com¬ 
plete replacement ol all old vehicles would 
have been accomplished by this time. How¬ 
ever, the volume of the mallh, particularly 
parcel post, has increased to such an extent 
that we have had to retain in service both 
new and old trucks to the fullest extent 
possible. This is Indicated by the fact that 
on June 30. 1946. the complement of Qovern- 
ment-owiied trucks was 0,448, while at the 
close of the last fiscal year, the complement 
had increased to 14,486, or an increase of 
more than 5,000 vehicles. 

Unless there should be some Interruption, 
due to circumstances over which the Depart¬ 
ment has no control, I am confident that 
within the next 2 years we will be In a 
position to begin the replacement of trucks 
bought as late as the fiscal yenr 1^47. 

RESEARCH 

The Department's research and planning 
activities which have been carried on with 
a very limited force are being developed at 
this time into an important staff function 
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which will operate from departmental head¬ 
quarters. Additional personnel will soon be 
aB£>l/ 4 iied to this permanent research plan- 
nlnK and development group. The Depart¬ 
ment will also use the services of outside 
engineering concerns, under contract, If the 
need for their service develops. 

We have been hampered In proper re¬ 
search and planning In the past due to in¬ 
adequate appropriations. Some additional 
funds have now been provided by the Con¬ 
gress and I anticipate that rapid progress 
will be made In develoi)lng new ideas, new 
techniques, and new equipment. A part of 
tliLt? stall will be assigned to special studies 
looking to the bolter utilization of person¬ 
nel, the improvement of working conditions, 
elfoctive supervision, and the more omeient 
use or the present equipment and facilities. 
This headquarters slafT W'ill need active and 
fincrro cuopernlion on the part of the super¬ 
visory force.'j In the Held. 

As an Indication ot what has been dune 
along this line during the putt year, we have 
crrprnded large sums of money lor additional 
payroll machlnej^ of modern design, new and 
improved check-writing equipment, cum 
counting machines, and similar equipment. 
Additional sums have been expended for 
mfxlern garage equipment, more postage 
meter machines have been provided. 

Continuous studies are being made of 
mall handling. Automatic tying machines 
have been placed in use. Automatic motor 
loading conveyors and gravity roller convey¬ 
ors, a.«! well R.S electric tractors, have been 
placed In use in several of the large office,s. 
Widespread use of these devices will be de¬ 
termined when full reports showing their 
advantages in postal operations have been 
received and considered. One of the best 
known developments In mull handling is the 
Improvement of mall-sorting machiuob now 
being used In the post office at Chicago. Ad¬ 
ditional money was invested In this develop¬ 
ment during the past year which resulted In 
many Improvements. These machines are 
large and oiler the advantage of Increased 
production as well as more comfortable 
woiking conditionb lor the employees. Such 
machines in their present form can only bo 
used to advantage in the relatively few 
olficer. that handle millions of pieces of mall 
dally. Further engineering .studios will bo 
made by experienced postal engineers and 
probably by mechanical and electrical engi¬ 
neers lo dolerrame what further perfection 
may be made to liiid out 11 It is possible to 
retain many of the advantages and to over¬ 
come the disadvantage of the large floor area 
needed for this kind of on operation. Of 
course, there are many other so-called dis¬ 
tributing machines; one is a foreign make. 
Ail ot them appear to have the same fault 
that excessive Hour space is required in order 
to set them up. When I refer to distributing 
machines. I am quite sure that every one 
understands that no machine has been de¬ 
veloped that actually distributes the mall. 
Wo still need human beings to read the ad¬ 
dresses and determine Into which slot or on 
which belt the letter Is to be deposited In 
its onward movement. 

Many citizens, a number of them employ¬ 
ees in the postal service and a number out¬ 
side the service, have submitted suggestions 
for mechanical devices to be used in mail 
handling. We arc Inquiring Into these sug¬ 
gestions and examining the devices submit¬ 
ted. 1 am sure by persistent effort and con¬ 
stant research, we will develop new facilities 
that will greatly aid In the distribution of 
mall matter. 

Another Important example of research 
will be found In our present experiment of 
utilising collapsible containers Instead of 
mall sacks which can be stacked Into mall 
cars. With tho cooperation of the railroad 
officials and officials of private and Industrial 
concerns engaged in manufacturing equip¬ 
ment. were all utilizing metal containers for 
carrying mall In storage cars, operating one 


car in each direction daily between New 
York and Chicago over the New York Cen¬ 
tral; between New York and St. Louis over 
the Pennsylvania, and between Chicago and 
Kansas City over the Santa Fe. Tills 1b a 
new Joint industry-Qovernmeiit expcrlineii- 
tai program to develop new, cheaper meth¬ 
ods of handling mail. The metal containers 
used in ihlR experiment are several types 
that have the capacity equal to that provided 
by 14 mall bags. The metal containers arc 
made of various metals and combinations 
which include wire mesli, combinations of 
steel and expanded raetnl, and aluminum. 
We are also trying out some wooden contaln- 
rr.s. All of the containers arc so constructed 
that they can be stacked in storage cars. 
They are handled In and out of the cars by 
the use of automatic lilting devices and are 
of such dimensions that they may be moved 
by meuns of trucks now available In post 
ofllccs, rnllroad stations, and terminals. 
They may also be accommodated in motf^r 
vehicles as well tis in railroad cars. Theo¬ 
retically there should be a great saving In 
the handling cost wlien container loading Is 
developed and made practicable. However, 
the actual savings can only be determined 
by tc.sts under actual service cohditlons. 

In tiic long-range program it is our in¬ 
tention to reduce the use of mail sacks and 
to provide for tlie tran.sportation ot bulk 
mails with fewer handlings which, of course, 
eliminates the possibility of errors, damage, 
and depredation. With this type of move¬ 
ment. the number of individual handlings Is 
greatly reduced. Outside parcels as well as 
the smaller parcels are accomniodated in the 
containers which accelerates the loading and 
unloading. 

The Depn rtment’s research and develop¬ 
ment program Is not necessarily limited to 
the activities carried on by the head quar¬ 
ters group. A great deal cftii be accomplished 
by the po.stmasterB and supervisors in their 
own oflicca. Each supervisor should realize 
that by the very nature of his employment 
which brings him In dally contact with fl- 
nauclal operations and mail-handling ac- 
tlvitle.«? of the postal service, he is well 
equipped to bring about Improvements In 
that iiart of the operation that comes under 
his direct supervision. 

This covers only four of the postal refonn.s 
or accomplishments during the Inst few 
months. Others arc under study. The 
postal service has always been first to lakts 
advantage of any modern facilities In the 
mechanized line that can be adapted for Its 
use. With the assistance of our capable su¬ 
pervisors in the field, we will continue to 
make procres.s in the operation of this great 
public service, and I am sure I will continue 
to hHvc tho full cooperation of the members 
of this line postal group. 

Again, I want ti) express appreciation for 
the splendid cooperation you supervisors are 
giving to U6 In the Department. Without it 
we could not function. 

It was kind of you to Invite Mrs. Donald¬ 
son and me to your wonderful banquet. If 
I were confined to one wish for you. It would 
be, "May each and every one of you live as 
long as you wish, and have all you wish co 
long as you live." 


Military and Civilian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

OF IC18SOURZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September U, 1950 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me, I include 
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an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, September 1950. 
The Herald Tribune is a Republican 
newspaper but its editorials u.sually, and 
certainly in the cup? of the following 
item, show a willingness to put the Na¬ 
tion's welfare ahetid of mere partisan 
political maneuvering and mud slinging. 
The editorial follow.s: 

Military and Civilian 

The opposition, such os it Ib, to General 
MarshnU's selection ns Secretary of Dofens.0 
has bcoii neither very logical nor very con¬ 
vincing. But a certain grotesque climax 
was Rurcly reached Friday wht'n Representa¬ 
tive Dewey Short, of Mh>sourl (one of the 
less lurLUoate examples of Republican 
statesmanship in tho House), exclaimed tliat 
■with tho cvjufirmatlon of Marshall "every 
general In the Lnitcd States will btart build¬ 
ing a poilticul machine to take the country 
over." 

Tills is the icind of nonsense that the party 
should, and thut the country certainly will, 
do without. The lact that Marshall never 
has and is never likely to build a political 
machine is exncUy what has rrcommeud^*d 
him to a President harassed on every side 
by party and personal politics. 

A good argument could be made for the 
thesis that Secretary Johnson - a product of 
American Ley.ioii politics, with unconcealed 
personal ambit ions and a tendency to use 
tho tremendous powers of the Defense De¬ 
partment I or political ends- was n lar greater 
threat to civilian control than a nonpoli¬ 
tical career soldier like General Marshall ever 
could bo. Such an argument might be made; 
It ib polntIe.s8 now. What Is not pointless Is 
the lesson that the American people must 
grow up to the vital Importance of the 
military problem which confronts them. 
Time was when War and Navy could be left to 
their own theoretic devices while Rtatc 
looked after the current and pressing husl- 
nesB of international relationn. If State 
failed, then War and Navy would roll out 
the fire brigade. That time has gone. 

Stale relies in its dally operations .is Im¬ 
mediately upon the support of Del ease hl De¬ 
fense must rely upon state for Itb daily di¬ 
rectives It Is no ttCcldiMit that we bet up a 
NaLlonul Security Council to combine the 
two. that our lending military btat.usmnn ha.s 
served an Secretary of State or that an ex- 
Secrctary of State has been called to bcrve 
as scjcretary oi Dcjcnsc. Ulviluin contnh 
has never been a real ls,sue In any of this. 
The eigniflenut issue is how to get unity and 
Intelligence of direction Into our foreign 
policy—^military and diplomatic—without 
too many monkey wrenchCH liuiig by tjpposi- 
tion politiclHiiB thinking primarily ol clomes- 
tlc matters. Opposition leaders like Senator 
Lodce see this very clearly and Kpeuk truly on 
the problem; tho country at large secs It 
quite as clearly, and those politicians who 
still fall to grasp It are doing no service lo 
tlipmselvcs, their party, or their country. 


Secretary Marshall Will Provide Unity 


EXTENSION OF RL'MARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRBSENTATIVEa 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks In 
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the REcono, I include the followinR edi¬ 
torial fi’om the New Orleans Item of 
September 14, 1950: 

Appointmknt Re^^tores Conptdfnce—Secre¬ 
tary Marshall 'Will Provide Unity 

One could almoKt hear the cheer go up 
when President Truman announced the ap¬ 
pointment of General Marshall to succeed 
Louis Johnson as Secretary of Defense. 

It la Iniposslhle to exaggerate the confi¬ 
dence this great and sellless citizen inspires 
among the voters of both political parties at 
home, the soldiers in the field, among the 
leaders and peoples ol other nations. It was 
even big news in Moscow. 

There has to be confidence in the Military 
Establishment. Louis Johnson, whatever his 
virtues, could not provide it. But that 
vacuum of public trust Is filled at once by 
the naming of Marshall; and that alone 
would Justify his appointment. 

There are, however, other considerations of 
paramount Importance. The execution of 
war and foreign policy requires consistent 
and spontaneous collaboration between the 
Defense and State Departments. Prom now 
on the commander In chief can rest easily 
on that score. 

Marshall and Acheson have worked 
together as a team for years. They have a 
mutual respect and admiration for each 
other. They arc compatible as Individuals, 
and the record shows that they see eye to eye 
on American policy both In Europe and the 
Par East. 

It was Acheson, speaking In Mississippi in 
early 1947, who first enunciated the great 
program lliat became the Marshall plan. 
Marshall was then Secretary of State and 
Acheson his Under Secretary. They worked 
together In constructing our present iiollcy 
In the West. The same l.*i true of the East, 
for today Acheson Is carrying out the policies 
established by Marshall after his return irom 
his special China mission. 

Pew Americans will shed any tears over 
the retirement of Louis Johnson, but It 
should not be forgotten that he was bur- 
dtMied with the thankless task ol unilying 
the armed services and the even more thank¬ 
less one of imposing a difficult economy 
program. 

In our opinion he was by no means the 
Incompetent and bungler that he has been 
portrayed. But he had other and greater 
defects; he was long on ambition and short 
of knowledge. He was bent on the presi¬ 
dency and that inevitably colored some of 
hl.s actlona; he knew plenty about domestic 
politics, but not nearly enough about global 
affairs; he was jealous of Acheson, opposed 
his policies, and sniped at him. 

The last was his undoing, lor our present 
foreign policy was jointly hammered out by 
Acheson and Truman. Thus, when Johnson 
sought to upset Acheson’s program he was 
sinking at the President us well as the Secre¬ 
tary of State. Only yesterday it was revealed 
that Johnson had tried at a secret congres¬ 
sional hearing to block the Truinan-Ache- 
Hon move to rearm Germany as part ol the 
European defense against communism. 

But now the air has been cleared. With 
the Council ol Foreign Ministers meeting In 
Washington this week, the President could 
not have chosen a more opportune mo¬ 
ment to bring Marshall back. At hivSt we 
have a untjted front on foreign policy. 

Marshall has always been regarded as a 
citizen-soldier, rather than purely a military 
man. The prijof of that is the willingness 
of Congress to exempt him from the prohi¬ 
bition of a career soldier serving as Defense 
Secretary. 

Twice now the general has been called 
from retirement. For him, it seems, there 
will he no farewell to arms. But, in 
once more answering the call of duty, he can 
be sure he has the good wishes and grati¬ 
tude of all America. 


Westbrook Pegier 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW JACOBS 

op INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18.1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Earl 
Wilson, the writer, not our colleai?ue. re¬ 
cently did a snapshot X-ray of West¬ 
brook Pegier. 

It is worthy of the 90 seconds’ read¬ 
ing time, from anybody’s busy day. 

Under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Record: 

About Mr. Pkclbr 

Hollywood. —Pegler’s hallucinating again. 

I borrow this $4 word, “hallucinating,” 
from psychiatry, for only psychiatry can ex¬ 
plain Pegier. the grave digger. 

This master distortionist has the gall to 
browbeat Broadway columnists for twisting 
facts when he twists them till they holler. 
He challenges our journalistic bravery. This 
comes, mind you, from Pegier the fearless, 
who goes on year after year yowling that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a crook, overlook¬ 
ing the slight fact that P. D. R. has been for¬ 
ever silenced. Naturally. Pegier sneers at 
the Broadway Journalists* taste. Grave dig¬ 
ging, presumably, is good taste In his code. 

Like a demented punch drunk pug who 
battles barroom shadows, Pegier keeps try¬ 
ing to kill Roosevelt, unable to get it through 
his brain that he’s already dead 

I’m far from alone In this opinion. 

“Ye Ed" In the famous Kansas City Star 
announced to the world June 14 that he’d 
sold his stock in Westbrook Pegier at the 
market. 

Now this comes from the conseivative 
Middle West. 

I looked this essay over thoroughly. 

“What really made a decision to sell im¬ 
perative," wrote Ye Ed, “wore two or three 
leccnt occa.slons when Pegier considered it a 
propitious time to dig up the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt family and machine gun it all over 
again. 

“Peg has come recently to a point where 
he no longer can appraise and Interpret Ms 
huge collection of damning facts by a re¬ 
strained and efiective process. His anger not 
only weakens taut frequently belles his sin¬ 
cerity.” continued Ye Ed. 

Ill short, the kid has blown his wig, he’s 
seeing Roosevelts under the bed and on the 
wall. He’.s hallucinating. 

Pegier enjoys claiming thot “the gutter¬ 
snipes covering the saloon beat"—I must an¬ 
swer “Present, teacher" to that—can’t or 
won't do any reporting. 

I told you once how he lied when he 
claimed Roosevelt was a drunkard, his au¬ 
thority for the statement being a dead 
man. Recently m a base, villainous piece he 
oficred us the yarn that many crippled chil¬ 
dren couldn’t get Into Warm Sprlng.s Foun¬ 
dation because of “Impossible high foes.” 

I chocked that one. 

Seventy percent of the patients there are 
charity cases. Not one has ever fulled of 
admittance because he couldn’t pay. 

Pegier l.s fond of sneering at actors’ war 
ellorts. 

This reminds me of the story they tell you 
up around his home, which he managed to 
make repairs on during the war despite 
shortage of matcxlals. He had partially 
agreed to buy a war bond during one of the 
drives. When they called on him, he had 
discovered he couldn’t take it. That Income 
tax (nine blasphemous words censored here) 
had strapped him, he said, and he couldn’t 
buy one just then. 


As Hejnvood Broun had said years befoie, 
Pegier had been bitten by an income tax 
return and never recovered. 

Lately Pegler’s been “exposing”—-honest 
to Betsy, right there It was In the paper, in 
red Ink—“the show business underworld.” 

You read it all, tremble and see he’s now 
digging up old news stories as well as old 
corpses. He should start out his pieces, 
“Flash, 15 years ago this happened.” Per¬ 
sonally, I’m not defending the people he at¬ 
tacks m show bUBinc-ss. Show business Is no 
prouder of some of those people than the 
newspaper business is proud of, well, let’s say, 
Westbrook Pegier. 

Level of Lake of the Woods Must Be 
Lowered 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. September 15. 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, extensive 
damage has been caused this spring and 
summer by exceedingly high waters of 
the Lake of the Woods in northern 
Minnesota. Since this situation is of 
such vital interest to the flood victims 
of that area, I wish to make a report to 
them and all the citizens of that section. 
This report will be similar to the reports 
made frequently by the President to the 
American people on various matters. 

This flood situation in the Lake of the 
Woods area has long been of great con¬ 
cern to me. The Lake of the Woods file 
in my office is bulging with correspond¬ 
ence on the high water situation this 
year. Just recently I returned to Wash¬ 
ington after making a personal inspec¬ 
tion of the Lake of the Woods sector with 
the entire membership of the American 
section of the International Joint Com¬ 
mission, a representative of Governor 
Luther Youngdahl, United States Corps 
of Engineers of the Army, State Con¬ 
servation representatives, and other 
Federal and State officials. 

The flood situation around the Lake 
of the Woods is appalling. One really 
has to inspect the area a.s we did—mak¬ 
ing surveys from planes and motor 
launches over and on the lake and by 
car and foot around the lake shores— 
to fully realize the extent of the damage. 
The inundated farm lands, buildings, 
fish houses, resorts, and residential 
summer property are causing untold 
personal and financial hardships to the 
flood victims. 

An important feature of the inspec¬ 
tion trip was that we were able to meet 
personally with the flood victims and 
reassure them that we are doing every¬ 
thing in our power to find a solution to 
the situation. Through my frequent 
correspondence with the residents of 
that area I had outlined the program 
which, when adopted, will greatly lessen 
future flood damages and may even fully 
prevent future floods. The four main 
points in this program are as follows: 

First. Complete control of the lake 
level by the American Section of the 
International Joint Commission. 
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Second. A new method of determining 
the lake level. 

Third. Increased lake outlet capacity 
of the dams on the Canadian side. 

Fourth. Lowering of the maximum 
lake level at least IV 2 feet. 

With these proposals in mind, I con¬ 
tacted Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
early in August this year, advising him, 
among other facts, of the following: 

The water level on the Lake of the Woods 
on the border of northern Minnesota Is the 
highest In history. More disastrous damages 
arc being tuffered by property owners than 
at any time before. 

Notwlthhtandlng the treaty of 1925, It was 
Intended to enlarge the powers of Uio Com¬ 
mission in an effort to solve this question 
of protocol In 1940, which had the same 
object in view, that is. of controlling the 
flood situation In the whole chain of lakes, 
ns well as the Lake of the Woods. 

Judging from the various hearings by the 
International Joint Commission, It is per¬ 
fectly manifest that the urtlflclnl rising of 
the Lake of the Woods is the sole basic cause 
of the enormous damage that the people of 
Minnesota are suffering this year. 

It lb now shown that any effort to main¬ 
tain n maximum of 1062.5 as provided In 
the treaty of 1925 is at least a foot higher 
than the margin of safety required. 

It ib obvious that this whole question 
bhou'd be reviewed, especially since it is true 
us was pointed out by the Honorable James 
Tawncy, a Minnesotan, in 1017, when he was 
Cliulrmun of the American Section, that 
the Cc'.mmi.'^sion has been investigating Just 
Irilf the problem, that Is, the outflow, and 
jiakl no attention to the Inflow. The inflow 
into the Lake of the Woods is twice as 
great as the outflow. 

This and other questions should be re¬ 
viewed by the Commission at the earliest 
possible motnent. 1 believe a solution to 
this question can be found. In my opinion. 
If this CommlsRiou, with its experience, is 
instructed under a proper reference, we can 
get the desired relief. There is no other 
way because of the treaty by which this re¬ 
lief can possibly be fully obtained. 

Therefore, will you be so kind as to refer 
this problem to the International Joint Com- 
mibsiun lor consideration. 

Later, I received a letter from the De¬ 
partment of State which read in part: 

The Commissioners will return to Wash¬ 
ington about September 3 and at that time 
your suggestion that a new reference to 
the Commission be arranged, will be dis¬ 
cussed with them. In the meantime, the 
matter is receiving consideration by other 
interested agencies of the Government. You 
will be advised promptly of further develop¬ 
ments with respect to this important matter. 

The letter was signed for the Secre¬ 
tary of State by Jack K. McPall, As¬ 
sistant Secretary. I have contacted our 
two United States Senators from Min¬ 
nesota, for their cooperation. They 
have assured me of their help. 

Many of the letters that I have re¬ 
ceived from flood victims have naturally 
dealt with the subject of flood-damaife 
claims. I have contacted the ofiElce of 
the United States Attorney General on 
this subject and in a recent reply. At¬ 
torney Genei*al J. Howard McGrath In¬ 
formed me in part: 

I appreciate your interest In this subject 
and will be glad to advise you fully concern¬ 
ing it at the earliest practicable date. 


1 have also urged the Farmers Home 
Administration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans 
available to residents of the Lake of the 
Woods area. They have done so. Arthur 
W. Carlson, manager of the loan agency 
of the RFC, informed me in a letter of 
August 17 that— 

Upon receipt of your letter of August 16, 
we wired our Washington office asked that 
Lake of the Woods County be Included In our 
disaster loan authority. I am sure that this 
request will be approved at once. 

Mr. Carlson also arranged to have his 
assistant manager, E. M. Howlands, make 
the flood damage inspection trip with 
us. 

Before I conclude this report, I wish 
to thank the newspapers of the Lake of 
the Woods area for their help and co¬ 
operation during the floods and in con¬ 
nection with the flood meetings held at 
Baudette, Williams, and Warroad. This 
'‘well done** goes in particular to the 
Baudette region, the Warroad Pioneer, 
Williams Northern Light, and the Roseau 
Times region. Their objective and in¬ 
terpretative reporting and their splendid 
news photos were of great help in keep¬ 
ing the commissioners and me posted 
on the situation previous to our inspec¬ 
tion trip. 

The job of securing a permanent so¬ 
lution to the problem is not an easy one. 
It will take time. I have a full knowl¬ 
edge of the situation and know first 
hand the area which was flooded and 
I personally know most of the people 
who have suffered from the flood. 

We are making some progress. We 
have the fullest interest, cooperation, 
and support of Mr. A. O. Stanley, Chair¬ 
man of the International Joint Commis¬ 
sion and other members of the Commis¬ 
sion. 

The residents of the flood area have 
already given me much information but 
I solicit their further interest and co¬ 
operation in supplying me with any new 
data that may be available from time to 
time in reference to the flood situation. 

I want to assure them all that I will 
do all within my power and influence 
as their Ninth District Congressman 
from Minnesota to work out a solution 
to this serious flood problem. 

I will continue to do all I can during 
my present term of office which expires 
January 3, 1951, and if reelected, 1 will 
continue my efforts in their behalf. 

It is my Intention to make another 
trip or two to the flood area this fall 
to make a personal report to the flood 
sufferers and to make further inspection 
of the flood damages. 

As we make progress In our plans to 
bring about a final solution to the prob¬ 
lem, I will make further reports to the 
newspapers of the area and also report 
by my own personal visits to the people 
of the Lake of the Woods territory. 

I am sure I have the support of most 
of the people for my efforts to bring about 
a final and satisfactory solution to this 
high-water-level problem of the Lake of 
the Woods. 


The Late Honorable Ed H. Moore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DIXIE GILMER 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. GILMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you for this opportunity to pay respect 
to the memory of the Honorable Ed H. 
Moore, who passed away at his home in 
Tulsa, Okla., September 2, 1950, at the 
age of 78 y(?ars, 

Ed Moore's career from a humble be¬ 
ginning as a country school teacher to 
success as an oil operator, then United 
States Senator at the age of 71, was char¬ 
acterized by his boundless energy and in¬ 
tense desire to render service to his 
country. 

No American citizen has appreciated 
more deeply his country as a land of op¬ 
portunity than did Ed Moore, and no 
stout heart was ever more devotedly 
consecrated to the preservation of the 
American way of life than was his. 

Inspired with this burning purpose in 
his later life, no obstacle appeared too 
insurmountable, no course was too dif¬ 
ficult and no sacrifice was too great for 
him if, in his opinion, it w^ould contrib¬ 
ute to the attainment of his ideal. 

His strong character and unyielding 
determination naturally made his po¬ 
litical career an eventful and a stormy 
one, but his lofty ideals, honor, integrity, 
and ability were respected by everyone 
who knew him. 

Ed Moore played an important role in 
the development of Oklahoma and was 
always found where progress, expansion, 
and civic improvement were being pro¬ 
moted. 

Though his passing brings great grief 
to me and the multitude of others who 
loved and respected him, it will always 
be a great pleasure and privilege for me 
to remember him as a personal friend. 


Cabinet Changes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATH^BS 
Mo7iday, September 18.1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by George 
Dixon: 

Washington Sckne 
(B y George Dixon) 

PreVildent Truman, who won reelection by 
urging the votoru not to change horw\H in 
midstream, Is himself the greatest horro- 
chHUger In American Presidential history. 

Incredible as it may aound. Truman has 
made 38 Cabinet end sub-Cablnet changes 
In the 5 years and 5 months he has been in 
the White Houce. Louis Johnson, his pal and 
political money raiser, was the thirty-eighth 
Cabinet nag to be horse-traded lu miclstieam. 
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As the ftll-tlme horse-In-mldstream 
changer, our steadfast leader has changed 
his ministerial steeds at the rate of 6.91 a 
year. 

That’s more than one every 2 months since 
that .stunned day of April 12, 1946, when the 
ex-haberdasher, a political accident, took 
over as President. 

For changing horses he has beaten the 
previous horse-changing champ, Franklin D. 
Koosnvelt, hand.s down. F. D. R. made 26 
Cabinet changes In 12 years—or at the rate of 
slightly more than 2 a year. 

It's utterly staggering—completely fan¬ 
tastic, when you go back over the list. You 
check and rccheck, convinced you must be 
seeing double. But here are the official fam¬ 
ily members he has had in exactly 5 years 
and 6 months to the day: 

Secretaries of State: Edward R Stettinius, 
Jr, James F. Byrnes, George C. Mar.shall. 
Dean C. Acheson. 

Secretaries ol the Tren.sury: Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Fred M. Vinson, John W. 
Snyder, 

Secretarie.s of Defense: James V. Forrcatal, 
Louis A. Johnson, George C. Marshall. 

Secretaries of the Army: Henry Iiewls 
Stlinson, Robert P. Patterson, Kenneth C. 
Royall, Gordon Gray. Frank C. Pace, Jr. 

Secretaries of the Nt vy: James V. For- 
reotal, John L. Sullivan, Francis P. Matthews. 

Secretaries of the Air Force: W. Stuart 
Syinlngtou. Thomas K. Finlotter. 

At+orneys General: Francis Biddle, Tom C. 
Clark, J. Howard McGrath. 

Postmasters General: Frank C. Walker, 
Robert E. Hannegan, Jesse M. Donaldson. 

Secretaries of Agriculture* Claude R. 
Wlckard, Clinton P. Anderson, Charles F. 
Brannan. 

Secretaries of the Interior: Harold L. Ickes, 
Julius A. Krug, Oscar L. Chapman. 

Secretaries of Labor: Frances Perkins, 
Lewis B. Schwcllenbach, Maurice J. Tobin. 

Secretaries of Commerce: Henry A. Wallace, 
W. Averell Harriman, Charles Sawyer. 

Not all ol the cablneterlal cqulnes were 
changed peaceably. It was necessary to take 
the bat to some, us we say In horsey and mid- 
streamy circles. 

The great horsc-changer traded in Stettin- 
lus becnu.se he didn’t like his work. He put 
Byrne.s In as State Secretary and then forced 
him out bccau.se he felt his er.stwhlle bosom 
pal was trying to be President of the United 
States. 

He horsed Henry Wallace out of Commerce 
in a conflict over foreign policy. He eased 
Biddle out of Justice because he was under 
obligation to friends of Tom Clark for elec¬ 
tion .support in Texas. 

He let Forrestal go from Defense to reward 
Johiiwn who had done more than any man 
alive to reelect him by ralsjlng desperately 
needed campaign funds. 

He got nd of old McBurp Ickcs from In¬ 
terior because he Just couldn’t stand him— 
as who can? He allowed his friends to force 
Krug’s resignation from Interior so he could 
reward Chapman for managing his campaign 
tours. 

Harry keeps looking his gifted horses lii the 
mouth. 


Use of the Waters of the Waterton and 
Belly Rivers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF PwEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr, D‘EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


an editorial concerning the necessity of 
cooperation between the United States 
and Canada with regard to the use of 
the waters of the Waterton and Belly 
Rivers. 

Mr. Ken Byerly, publisher of the 
Lewistown Daily News, in which this edi¬ 
torial appeared, points out that Gen. 
A. G. L. McNaughton, a member of the 
Canadian Section. International Joint 
Commission, is a firm advocate of close 
cooperation between our two nations. 
In the speech from which Mr. Byerly 
quotes. General McNaughton mentioned 
the development of our resources as one 
of the many fields of endeavor in which 
cooperation was required. Such coop¬ 
eration, in the case of the Waterton and 
Belly Rivers, Is precisely what the people 
of Montana are working for. We hope 
it will not be long before agreement is 
reached upon a mutually beneficial plan 
for the development and use of this re¬ 
source. The editorial follows: 

Canada's General McNaughton Comments 
ON Cooperation 

Canada’s Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton Is a 
man of great prc.stige and stature. 

North of the border, he occupie.s about the 
same position as does Gen. George Marshall 
111 the United States. 

Both commanded their Nation’s Armed 
Forces during World War II. Both were great 
generals. Both, since the war, have done 
yeoman services for their countries in non- 
military capacities. 

Here In Montana, though we are south of 
the border, General McNaughton is also im¬ 
portant to U.S. He is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Joint Commission, which conducts 
hearings on Canadian-United States prob¬ 
lems, and mako.s recommendations for their 
solution. 

Right now this commission is considering 
the division of waters of the Waterton and 
Belly Rivers, which rise in Montana’s Glacier 
Park, but flow north Into Canada. 

The United States gets noiio ol this water 
today, but It wants a share to irrigate about 
150,000 acres In Glacier, Toole, Liberty and 
Hill counties on the Montana side of the 
Canadian line. It is the American conten¬ 
tion that this is only lalr—that Alberta and 
Saskatchewan farmers will still get the larg¬ 
est portion. It—the United States—points 
to the need for international cooperation and 
understandings in solving this problem. 

Genernl McNaughton, many feel, has been 
.stalling the settlement of the Wnterton-Bclly 
water problem so that more and more of it 
will be taken up in Irrigation projects on 
the Canadian side of the line. This may or 
may not be true, but delay in deciding the 
issue does add some credence to the claim. 

Anyway, the general has preached United 
Stules-Canadian cooperation himself. In a 
speech on May 25, 1950, to the Canadian 
Manulucturers Association, meeting in To¬ 
ronto, General McNaughton discussed Joint 
defenses on both sides of the line. He 
pral.sed the working together of the two 
nations, and pointed to its importance. 

“It Is a happy circumstance,’’ the great 
Canadian leader said, “that Canada and the 
United States, as two countries of North 
America, have come to realize the great in¬ 
terests which they hold In common; after 
the experience of two world wars, our peo¬ 
ples have learned the necessity for close co¬ 
operation in defense. We have learned also 
that the habit of cooperation Is one which 
grows In intimacy with practice,’* 

Later in his speech the general also said: 
"It requires that we work closely together in 
all defense matters • • ♦ it calls for in¬ 
timate association in all these matters right 
up to and including the employment of our 
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forces in war, If that unhappy eventuality 
should come.” 

General McNaughton Is correct in his com¬ 
ments. and we can feel fortunate that 
Canadian leaders such as himself are think¬ 
ing along these lines, that there is simi¬ 
lar thinking and willingness to act. in the 
United States, too. 

But cooperation is necessary in other ac¬ 
tivities, too. and such mutual working to¬ 
gether has been marked through the years. 

It is necessary, now, in the settlement of 
the Waterton-Belly dispute. 

We hope the general’s comments on de¬ 
fense will also apply in water problems, that 
this great man will act quickly and effec¬ 
tively in this case. Just as he did during the 
war in his working for victory. 

The International Joint Commission meets 
In Ottawa on October 10. The American 
members will press for a settlement at that 
time. 

There seems to be no reason why the 
matter should drag on and on, so it Is hoped 
that the Canadians will cooperate in mak¬ 
ing recommendations that will be fair to the 
water users on both sides of the inter¬ 
national line, recommendations that will 
settle the question forever, so that all can go 
ahead with their plans for the development 
or irrigation projects—In Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan, and In Montana. 


New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September IS, 1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
article from the September 1950 issue 
of Americas, the magazine published by 
the Pan American Union, entitled "New 
Orleans," by Serge Pliegers and Alvaro 
Perez. The article follows: 

A Lullii American businessman visiting 
New Orleans can scarcely avoid doing busi¬ 
ness there. For the city realized the im¬ 
portance of a direct economic tie with Latin 
America and did something about it. It 
put on a planned and systematic trade drive. 
Today this Initiative has paid off. During 
the past 3 years, New Orleans enjoyed the 
biggest trade boom In its history. With Its 
shipping volume past the billion and a quar¬ 
ter mark this year. It Is now the Nation’s 
second port. Every third cup of coffee drunk 
In the United States is brought in through 
New OrloaiLs, which also handles items rang¬ 
ing from wines, nuts, and toys to textiles 
and Haitian wood masks. 

In 1943, during a. sightseeing crui.se of the 
lower Mississippi Delte, the newly appointed 
manager of the Port of New Orleans, E. O. 
Jewell, overheard a conversation that set 
him to thinking. 

*'Qiic tal, amigo, this great river is magnlfl- 
cent. In my country, Costa Rica, we do not 
have such rivers. * * 

“But, my friend, we don’t have them In 
my country cither—Peoria, Ill.” 

“There arc other things we don’t have In 
our country that I’m looking for right now. 
Electrical equipment, lor example. I need 
1,000 dynamos.” 

“What a lucky coincidence. I think I can 
fill that order for you.” 

The port manager took the story back to 
a group of New Orleans businessmen, In¬ 
cluding shipping and life-insurance company 
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otBclals and a newspaper publisher, “Our 
port," Jewell pointed out. “Is naturally suited 
to trade with Latin America. It would be 
nice to stimulate It by using a ship as a 
trysting place for Importers and exporters— 
but a little Impractical. I’m afraid.” 

Instead, his listeners suggested a spot on 
terra lirma, right off New Orleans’ famous 
Caiinl Street. William Zetzman, president 
of a local buttling plant, sent a letter to his 
more Important commercial colleagues: “We 
want to start something new,” he wrote, 
“something that has never been tried be¬ 
fore.” He invited them to a meeting, but 
added: “Don’t bother to come unless you 
have a lot of money to invest in the future 
of your city.” 

Zetzman himself put up some $30,000 and 
more than 60 of his colleagues brought the 
minimum contribution—a thousand dollars. 
They bought an old bank building and re¬ 
furbished It In record time, decorating It 
with the- flags of the 21 Western Hemi¬ 
sphere nations. Office space, a library, a 
lobby, and meeting halls were provided. 
They christened the new trade center Inter¬ 
national House. 

At first businessmen were apathetic. Dur¬ 
ing the peak 1946 war year, the port of New 
Orleans did some three quarters of a billion 
dollar?; worth of trade. After the emergency 
stimulus had worn off, they felt Now Or¬ 
leans would again become a sleepy southern 
town handling mostly cottoii and coffee. 
Not many of the thousands of manufactur¬ 
ers, distributors, consumers, and farmers in 
th»* mldcontinent area—the 13 Mississippi 
Valley States served by New Orleans—had 
ever done business with Latin America be¬ 
fore. “Why should we seek trade abroad?” 
they asked. “We have no contracts, we don’t 
know the language or the procedure." 

International House officials went to work. 
They sent representatives to Latin America, 
invited Latin American businessmen to stop 
over on their way north. Once in New 
Orleans, they were furnished with a bilingual 
secretary, a desk, a telephone, and a long list 
of midcontinent firms they could approach 
directly. Soon the businessmen of the 
United States and Latin America saw—llke 
the two who had met on the sightseeing 
boat—that one manufactured what the other 
needed. 

One firm in Demopolls. Ala., is in the ex¬ 
port business solely because of the contacts 
New Orleans provided. The firm manufac¬ 
tured all types of agricultural equipment and 
had a surplus stock because of the weaken¬ 
ing domestic market. It hesitated to try 
selling abroad because its officers knew noth¬ 
ing of the export business—what forms to 
fill out, to whom to write, how to pack and 
ship, and what technicalities to prepare for. 

International House provided a detailed 
manual and a list of 30 prospective buyers 
from Its files. In just 2 weeks orders arrived 
from Venezuela for 8 wagons, 3 trailers, and 
50 trucks. Today the Demopolls firm has a 
flourishing foreign-trade department that is 
still expanding. During Its first 2 years. In¬ 
ternational House arranged about thirty 
thousand such contacts between buyers and 
sellers. 

But how about the Latin American visi¬ 
tors? More and more of them, stepping out 
of planes, disembarking from ships, spent a 
few days in New Orleans. They dropped in 
at International House, met their United 
States colleagues and concluded their busi¬ 
ness deals. Meanwhile, officials of Interna¬ 
tional House had absorbed some of the Latin 
spirit of hospitality and began to multiply 
its services. 

One morning staff members found at the 
door a dejected-looking woman with a 8- 
month-old child In her arms and seven 
heavy suitcases. A Panamanian, speaking 
no English, she was looking for her husband, 
a United States sailor. She wanted a room, 
food for the baby, and help in finding her 


husband, and La Casa Internacionol seemed 
the place to get them. The baby was fed, 
and a room found for her. Within a matter 
of days, her husband was located, and there 
was a touching family reunion. 

Another time, a honeymooning couple 
from Venezuela came to see the historic 
places of New Orleans, its Cablldo built by 
Spanish colonists, the French Quarter, and 
the old cemetery. They stopped off at In¬ 
ternational House for dinner and a chat in 
Spanish with one of the Latin advisers. "We 
would love to see the rest of the United 
States,” the husband remarked, “but wo 
haven’t enough money. If only I could sell 
a conalgiiment of hides 1 have In my coun¬ 
try, we could afford the trip.” The same 
afternoon a United States purcharjcr was 
found and papers were signed. A month 
later a grateful postcard arrived from Niagara 
Palls. 

No request is too large or too small for 
International House. So far. it has helped 
export a $4 consignment of toy balloons, 
and facilitated the purchase, by Argentina, 
of $3,000,000 worth of ships. 

After confidence had been established 
among the hu.<?inc.ssmen of the midoontlnent 
area, a new difficulty presented Itscll. Al¬ 
though products were available, Lntin Ameri¬ 
can businessmen could 1)1 afiord to travel 
through 13 Southern and Midwestern States 
showing tliclr samnles or Inspcetlng pro.«^poc- 
tlve purchuses. Instead, many proceeded 
liiriher north to the large manufacturing 
renters, where great numbers ol factories 
and .Pales offices were grouped together. 

New Orleans’ international plannorh soon 
lound an answer. At a cost of nearly a 
million and a half dollars, they constructed a 
Trade Mart. Again the flags of the 21 re¬ 
publics were raised; and today, across the 
street from Intel nutloiiul House, a huge, 
modern, wlndowlcss building, gleaming 
white and completely air-conditioned, houses 
more than 600 different exhibit Items. It 
takes Just a couple of hours to sample the 
products of half the world, without moving 
lurthcr than half a city block. 

Recently a Peruvian purchasing mls.sion 
arrived In New Orleans—“Just passing 
through,” they said, “as we have a long 
trip ahead to locate manulacturers of the 
various items we need.” Instead, they were 
taken on an afternoon’s tour of Interna¬ 
tional House and the Trade Mart. During 
the next week, without moving from New 
Orleans, they purchased all they could with 
their holf-mllllon-dollar budget and saved 
considerable traveling expense and fatigue 
into the bargain. The same thing happened 
to a group of buyers from Colombia, who 
were able to supply the needs of their coun¬ 
try’s merchant marine after a few business 
scHSions at the International Trade Mart. 

Neither International House nor Trade 
Mart facilities are restricted to nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. A visitor wander¬ 
ing through the long alumlnum-and-glass- 
llned corridors of the mart can see United 
States agricultural machinery, Bohemian 
glassware, and Costa Rican lumber products 
exhibited side by side. Except for direct 
rentals, there Is no charge for the unending 
variety of services offered by the two Insti¬ 
tutions. They are supported mainly by 
membership dues levied on New Orleans 
businessmen and operate on a nonprofit 
basis. 

But for the city Itself there is a distinct 
profit. Director Charles Nutter (who has a 
long record of successful dealings with Latin 
America, first as a newspaperman and later 
as an executive) and New Orleans’ Mayor 
De Lesseps Morrison say that 70 cents of 
every dollar in the pocketbooks of New 
Orleans residents comes directly or indirectly 
from the trade of their port. They expect 
that trade to pass the bllllon-and-a-half- 
dollar figure next year, making New Orleans 
one of the world’s largest ports. 


There is another development that will 
help New Orleans become one of the globe’s 
foremost trading centers. Under a law re¬ 
cently enacted, sponsored by Congressman 
Hale Bogos, of Louisiana, both United States 
and foreign businessmen will be permitted 
to exhibit and manufacture gotidvS in all the 
United States free-trade zones. 

The New Orleans trade zone today com¬ 
prises some 20 acres of excellent stonure and 
warehouse space where foreign goods can be 
depo.'^ited without payment of United St:it?H 
tariffs. The idea of a free-trade zone was 
first tried by the Hanseatic League In the 
sixteenth century, but the first American 
free port was set up In New York us late as 
1837; New Orleans created Its zone in 1947. 
A reaction against high tariffs, it permitted 
the shipper to store his goods, dry them to 
reduce weight, remove parts that had spoiled 
or broken during the sea voyage, and some¬ 
times re-pack or re-sort them to make use of 
a lower turltf classification. 

For example, 30 cents’ duty per gallon is 
charged on fresh pineapple juice Imported by 
the United States from Cuba. But If. In the 
free-trade zone, some coloring and preserva¬ 
tive chemicals are added, the duty Is only 
8 cents per gallon, which means considerable 
saving for the United States importer and 
consumer. Brazil nuts, taxed according to 
th:lr weight, can remain in the zone until 
most of their water content has evaporated, 
reducing their final weight and. consequently, 
the Import duty. 

Wliiefc iind other liquids can be brought 
into the New Orleans free-trade zone Ui 
barrels, there to be repacked Into bottles. 
This avoids possible loss from breakage en 
route. And l<(itln American countries that 
have no facilities for manufacturing tho kind 
ol bottles required by United States buyers 
can now avoid the tcdlouB and costly process 
of importing the necessary glassware from 
the States, only to have it shipped back on 
the next boat. 

J. H, Boyd, the zone manager, showed us 
around the enormous layout of the New 
Orleans free port. It was a for cry from the 
wooden reshipplng platforms constructed 800 
years ago by the Hanseatic trnrters. We saw 
lumber from Costa Rica, machine parts from 
Belgium, emeralds from Colombia, and blue, 
shimmering aquamarines from Brazil. “This 
Is another frer-port fnclllty.” Mr. Boyd ex¬ 
plained. “In the case of Jewels, for example, 
a United States importer no longer has to 
lay out the 10-percent duty on a stone before 
it Is sold. He can keep It here and show It 
to prospective purchn.sers. If he makes a sale 
he pays the tariff; otherwise, he is free to 
return It abroad ” 

As far as the United States public is cen- 
rerned. the free-port operation does not mean 
loss of duty Income. According to the zone 
manager, It offers these advantages: It en¬ 
courages Imports and thus provides dollars 
for foreign purchiir.ers of United States goods: 
stimulates the United States transportation 
business; gives employment to United States 
personnel in the handling, packaging, and 
grading of goods; provides a market for the 
United States manufacturers of packaging 
materials; and enables the small Importer to 
operate without tying up his capital in tariff 
payments, 

Typical of such small Importers was the 
United States sailor who hnd used up all his 
savings to bring precious stones from Latin 
America. When he returned to the States ho 
had $7 left, not enough, naturally, to psy for 
the import duty, and was advised to store his 
wares In the free-trade zone. One by one he 
eold the Jewels and paid the tax. He Is now 
back In Latin America on another buying 
expedition. 

Last year the New Orleans free-trade rone 
received some 60 different types of goods from 
26 countries with a total estimated value of 
$27,101,114. With manulucturlng within Its 
area it will be busier than ever. 
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Small BaiineM Needs More Favorable 
Consideratioa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 15, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker. 1 have re¬ 
ceived an open letter from the Confer¬ 
ence of American Small Business Or¬ 
ganizations that I think will be of in¬ 
terest to the business people of my dis¬ 
trict. 

This organization is represented on 
the Business Advisory Committee of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visors and on the President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety. It was a supporter 
of standing congressional small busi¬ 
ness committees for permanent liaison 
with all major Federal departments and 
agencies. It expresses the deliberated 
opinion of delegates from organizations 
representing over 260 different lines of 
Industry in 48 States, representing an 
affiliated membership of over 600.000 
small business concerns. 

The letter, written on July 25, 1950, 
from th^ Chicago headquarters pf the 
Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations, follows: 

July 25. 1950, 

Dear Congressman Hagen: As you know, 
the legislative work of the Conference of 
American Small Business OrKaiiizatioiis 
taken me to Washington frequently and so I 
have had the opportunity of estimating the 
ability and character of many Congressmen 
and Senators, and to evaluate their services, 
c.specially to the business interests of the 
country. Also how each man is rated by hts 
colleagues, which Is an excellent criterion ua 
to whether a man is regarded ns a btattssman 
or a dud. 

Although I do not vote in your district. 
nevcrthelcsK when I have had occasion to call 
on you in Washington I have received the 
most friendly w'elcome, was made to feel at 
home and that you and your staff were at 
my service, and believe every caller receives 
the same friendly treatment. I mention this 
to Indicate that public office has not given 
you on exaggerated sense of scll-importance, 
which so many men acquire and then forget 
who (dected them to office. This modesty 
Blainp.s a man’s character. 

In discussing legislation, I found you to be 
uuiLSually well inlormed. I have found that 
you have noted according to what you con¬ 
sidered to be the right thing to do. not ac¬ 
cording to preshure by lobbyists and selfish 
liilorc.Ms. It requires courage in public life 
to oppose powerful, selfish interests. 
V/hclher we have always agreed with you or 
not. this Is stnt.or^mnnship of a high order, 
iuid the most valuable kind ol Congressman 
that can be elected. 

And you have been one of the best friends 
the Hinall-business men have had in Wash¬ 
ington. which you dnnonstrated many 
times, especially by your support of the policy 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, Eight¬ 
ieth Congress (which this conference wrote), 
by which, for the first time, Congress recog¬ 
nized small business as an economic entity 
on a pur with the farmer and labor groups, 
and entitled to equal representation on ap¬ 
pointive commissions, boards, and commit¬ 
tees. This resolution placed small business 
on the map. 


I wish It were possible for me, personally, 
to tell every businessman in the Ninth Min¬ 
nesota District that he should feel under 
obligation to you. 

Cordially and sincerely. 

Fred A. Virkus, 

Chairman, 

I am, of course, grateful for this recog¬ 
nition of my interest and cooperation in 
the problems of the small merchant and 
businessman of my district. 

In these days of excessive Federal 
meddling and interference into their af¬ 
fairs, they need a friendly Representa¬ 
tive in Washington. 

As the Congrejssman from the Ninth 
District of Minnesota. I pledge to them 
my continued interest in their welfare 
and success. I offer them my official 
services at any time during my present 
term of office. I hope that I may con¬ 
tinue to serve them and the other people 
of the Ninth District again during the 
next 2-yeiir term of Congress, starting 
on January 3,1951. 


From Enemy to Ally 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SID SIMPSON 

' 6P ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the follow¬ 
ing editorial from the Quincy <I11.) Her¬ 
ald-Whig of September 15, 1950: 

From Enemy to Ally 

Should western Germany be accepted Into 
full partnership in the military preparations 
being made for the defense of the western 
nations against commuiiLsm? That is the 
perplexing question belore the Big Three 
foreign mnlsters now meeting in New York, 
Just beyond is the question at rearming 
Japan. Certainly il the democratic portion 
of Germany is accepted it won’t be long be¬ 
fore the Tokyo regime is treated similarly. 

Historians of the distant luluie will read 
with amazement the record of the twentieth 
century. Unless one had been an observer 
of the strange events of the last few dCi.ades 
H would be lnip 08 .sible to understand why 
tlie allied powers would eon.sider acceptance 
of their erstwhile loes as mllltury Irlencls. 

Only a little more than 6 years ago Iho 
western Allies were locked in death combat 
with Germany and Japan. Hardly had the 
stench of the Bucheiiwald atrocities and the 
Bntaan death march lifted before the vic¬ 
tors’ feeling against their enemies hud 
cooled. A victor can be mugnuiilinous. The 
wllllngnp.ss to forgive is commendable. The 
free world should hold no grudge against the 
German or the Japanese people. Certainly 
we should be eager to welcome both into the 
tarnily of free nations. 

But there is the vital matter of safety to 
be considered. Our trust has been violated 
so often that we have good cause to be wary. 
Even today we are reaping the bitter results 
of placing too much faith In the world of an 
ally. 

The majority opinion In this country is 
that western Germany has made great prog¬ 
ress toward democratic thinking and that 
the need for unified action to defend the 
west is so great that Germany must be per¬ 


mitted to contribute her part In men. B3- 
fore long we may come to the same conclu¬ 
sion with respect to the Japanese. MacAr- 
thur believes the Japanese are sincerely 
committed to free ways. 

Certainly, both western Germany and Ja¬ 
pan appear to have made commendable 
progress toward free ways, but the aggres¬ 
sive spirit of militarism cannot have been 
wholly effaced. We have had some expe¬ 
rience with arming one menace in order to 
deteat another. 'The west can’t afford to 
repeat thaj; practice We may find it neces¬ 
sary to use the vast manpower of our re¬ 
cent foes and the technical training which 
they pos.«jess. If so, we should hedge to the 
extent of minimizing the danger to our¬ 
selves. The new troop units should be scat¬ 
tered through the international army so that 
none would have independent status. 

We might also hnd it worth while to lay 
down the rule that where American arms go 
In considerable quantity they must be ac¬ 
companied by units of American military 
force.s, so that the arms remain under the 
supervision of the nation which supplied 
them. 

We know of the military skill of the Ger¬ 
mans and Japanese. It can be useful in 
defense of freedom, taut It ran be equally po¬ 
tent as a threat to that freedom. 


Letter of Charles P. Strain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there are a groat many clear- 
thinking, independent people living in 
my district of California. One of these 
is Charles P. Strain, of Santa Ana. At 
82 years of age he is still speaking forth 
clearly for the Republic, and with a vigor 
1 envy. I wish to include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record one of his letters, 
recently published in the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Register. Itfollow’s: 

Fellow ritizens. i.sn’t this a time when we 
shoul I consider well nets which con.stitute 
treason. Webster defines it as the offense 
of botruying the state or subverting the 
government of the state to which the offend¬ 
er belongs: treachery. He defines subvert: 
*'To turn upside down; to ruin; overthrow; to 
corrupt.” 

This applies with special force during war, 
when treason Is most likely to ruin the Gov¬ 
ernment. And war is something we have 
had since the close ol World War II. Up to 
now it ha-s been a cold war, but sUll a most 
costly and dangerous one. 

Let us now, each for ourself, review our 
own acts with relerence to treason and sec 
if we have not, millions oi us, committed not 
one, but many acts of treason, 

Doesn’t any act by us which gives aid and 
comiort to the Stalin dictatorship constitute 
treason? And doesn't a strike by union 
labor give such aid and comfort to Russia? 
Isn’t its object to use its monopolistic 
power to extort wage increases above parity 
with the Incomes of unorganized classes? 

And haven’t most strikes involving a vital 
Industry been waged for gaining such ad¬ 
vantages? And haven’t !iuch strikes suc¬ 
ceeded to the extent that the Washington 
Government found it necessary to support 
farm prices with the result that these sub- 
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sidles run up to around 16.000,000,000 a year 
and pile up surplus farm crops beyond the 
warehouse capacity of our country where 
without sufficient shelter it rots? And why 
are not conspiracies by the unions, such ag 
stilkes, treason? For they weaken the Na¬ 
tion in the face of a deadly foe. 

And what of profiteers who grow fat and 
consume necessities during war while at 
home, 80 far in safety, while the young men 
are being drafted to endure all the hardships 
and perils of war at a wage that Is not won 
by the power of any union monopoly of labor 
or of capital? Doesn’t war profiteering tend 
to ruin our Government by reducing its 
power in the face of the world’s most danger¬ 
ous and Immoral government? 

Isn’t this a time and hasn t the need been 
with us all these years of the cold war to 
think more of the Nation's security than 
Just of gratifying our own selfish wants? 
Wouldn’t we be safer now from attack If 
we had tightened our bolts and spent more In 
retaining our power of defense here at home? 
One phase of self-delensc is a solvent gov¬ 
ernment, and a government is solvent only 
when It is able to me^t Its obligations out of 
current Income, and It Is financially sound 
when, if heavily in debt, it reduces such debt. 

But didn’t ilussia—and doesn't she even 
yet—have trained agents in our country 
seducing our labor and many others Into 
the ejitortionate demands which have weak¬ 
ened us In all these respects? 

And have not each and all of us who have 
greedily sought the selfish gains promised 
by such agents committed treason? And 
will the God In Heaven see fit to favor a 
nation so full of traitors that they control its 
poliricfi? 

And should these sins and their resulting 
weakness induce Russia to open a third world 
war, wouldn’t this plunge u« so deeply in 
debt that oui- Government could no longer 
meet its obligations with tax funds collected 
from its people or loans obtained from them? 

This would be Federal bankruptcy, and 
when this occurs Government creditors do 
not siege the Government as the creditors 
of corporntions siege the assets ol bankrupt 
debtors, But the Government confiscates to 
itself private proi^crty and drafts labor into 
its services. 

TliLs constitutes dictatorship which Is the 
end of freedom and self-plannliig—the taeglii- 
ijiiig of slavery. 

Charles P. Strain. 


Carl Vinson Has Been Unified, Too 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ar¬ 
ticle from the New York Times magazine 
of September 10, 1950; 

Carl Vinson Has Been Unified, Too—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Learn From a Suave 
Oeosoian What They Can Expect 
(By William S. White) 
Washington. —So far as Congress sees It, 
Representative Carl Vinson of the little in¬ 
land Georgia town of Milledgevllle is ad¬ 
miral of the ocean seas, field marshal of the 
armies and, as to the air, wing commander 
of everything. 

There was a time when h? was boss only 
of the United States Navy—the high patron 


for 16 years, as iron-handed chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, of all the 
blue waters from the Caribbean to the China 
Sea. 

But these were in the old, unreconstructed 
days before the Armed Forces, and Mr. Vin¬ 
son. too, were unified and Bolldlfied—which 
meant, for the forces, a unification into 
rather more establishments thon before and, 
for Ml*. Vinson, a solidification into a place of 
congressional power so high that it might 
have brought a certain dizziness to a less 
earthy man. 

The Unification Act amalgamated the old 
rival Committees on Military Affairs and on 
Naval Affairs Into the House Committee on 
Armed Services. This, of which Mr Vinson 
is the chairman and absolute boss, is a for¬ 
midable body of 35 men so big that, collec¬ 
tively. it sits upon three staggered tiers in 
its hearing rooms In the Old House Office 
Building, with Representative Vinson iront 
and center rather like an ancient monarch 
surrounded by ministers whose proximity 
to the throne depends upon the years that 
lie upon their heads. 

The Juniors are thus far away and their 
voices seem—but only seem—to be heard a 
little faintly as Mr. Vinson and his bipar¬ 
tisan elder regency, with the senior Repub¬ 
licans sitting just to his left and the senior 
Democrats just to his right, settled the 
high and low affairs of national defense— 
Army. Navy, Air Force, Marine, whatever. 

It is not that the Juniors are ignored, how¬ 
ever. The chairman keeps a nice b.alance 
between protocol and practicality. While ho 
p.ives fur more outer deference to the gray- 
beards. as congressional custom Infallibly 
demands, he gives far more work to his fa¬ 
vorites among the committee youngsters. 
These, until he has tried them out. he some¬ 
times calls “ensign.” V/hen u new man has 
done a good task, however. Mr. Vinson may 
suddenly begin to call him "commander.'* 
When, one day, he chanfjres this salutation to 
“captain.” the member knows he has arrived. 

His old *‘ensigiis,** whether still In the 
Houfic or now promoted tt» the senate, are 
deeply devoted to him. and the long finger 
of his infiueiice is thus not limited to his 
own side of the Capitol. One ol the former 
"ensigns,” Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas, who made "captain” belorc he left the 
House, still keeps deferentially In touch with 
his old chairman, and now and then goes 
over to the Hou.se to n port in person to Mr. 
Vinson on matters of mutual interest. Men 
call on Mr. Vinson; Mr. Vinson does not call 
on them. 

Indeed, the chairman, who used to be 
called “the Admiral” but now Is more com¬ 
monly known as "the Old Operator.” by vir¬ 
tue of the feet that he is no longer limited 
simply to caring for the Navy, is in a position 
of a prophet handsomely vindicated in his 
robust later years. No prophet has more 
honor In his own country—which in this case 
is Congress and the Pentagon. For Mr. Vin¬ 
son —"Cahr* to the other southerners, not 
one of whom has quite the richness of his 
own southern accent—^was complaining bit¬ 
terly as early as 2 years ago of "economies’* 
in the Military Establishment. 

He was in the extraordinary position of a 
congressional leader who was urging the 
Pentagon to spend not less but more. Now, 
his own personal chief of stpff, he is at work 
on an unfolding, and personal, Vinson plan 
for mobilization—more tanks, more marines, 
more carriers, more of everything for the 
cutting edges of the military force. It is 
often a fact that the administration proposes 
but Vinson disposes, and the powerful logic, 
in Congress, of any Vinson plan should never 
be underrated. 

Not to be underestimated, either. Is the 
thing that is the life force of his being, a 
curious, politically perfect, Intermingling of 
the art of attack and the science of with¬ 


drawal and compromise. This has carried 
Mr. Vinson to his not inconsiderable summit 
and it has preserved him, personally as a 
politician who must be elected and priifcs- 
slonally as a leader among other politicians, 
these many yeart. 

Not so long ago no man of Influence in 
CtuifTCEs was so implacably opposed to uni¬ 
fication of the armed scrvlcea; the propo- 
iienti', mainly the Air Fore3 men, looked with 
a great fear upon Mr. ViNiM)N and the admin¬ 
istration leaders were in ciebpair. But rtmie- 
how, with many changes in the orx'/lnal text 
and with the slow attrition of popular pres- 
Lure, the Vinson rock was boi’tened and uni¬ 
fication became the law. Its most important 
convert wus Mr. Vinson hlmBCif. 

This, to the Navy, viw- an incredible issue to 
events, and noUiing more sadly incredible in 
It than to see Carl Vinson accept thi‘ prin¬ 
ciple of a partial merger— Vinson lur whom 
achriintis in the past ^’.)adiy had served as 
httlc more than ofiice boys; Vinson, whoeo 
burning conviction had made the Navy tl'.e 
unquestioned elite of the armed forceb, and 
the proudest pet ol an adoring Congress. 

The old blue-watiT men began to shake 
their heads a bit, while Mr. Vinbon himself 
kept the dignified mid iorbeuring bilence of 
a father who has, for reasons he considers 
suficiont, tempcjrarily i>ut aside an elder, 
and really lavored, boh In behalf of another. 
But not this, even, was to be the end. Soon 
Vinson, of Georgia—the old "Battleehlp 
Call” of another day—Iregaii to take a great 
and direct interest in the An* Force. \V. 
Stuart Symington, then Secretary for Air and 
now Chairman of the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board, began what wa.s perhaps the 
most unlikely, diflicult. and rewarding bit of 
personal lobbying in the recent history of 
■Wabhlngton. First he got Mr. Vinkon into an 
Uitplaiie—the clml’inau before that had been 
ol lionif only on anything that sailed. What 
followed w*i8, to the service pecplr, nothlrg 
than history, puituant or elating, de- 
prndin" on where one Rtood. 

For Represcutatlve Vinson "put on the 
crushed cr.p,” as it was said by the Navy 
partiJ^ana, and went all-out for the Air Force. 
Over the objections of the President that a 
delen&ive imbalance was being created, he 
Joined in 1548, and then led, a rebellion in 
the House for 70 air groups. He thus un¬ 
questionably cave a powerful, if not the 
decisive, impulse to whut ho was later to 
Indicate was a questionable high-command 
preoccupation with strategic air power at 
the Navy's expense. 

The Navy people, who before this had been 
in anxious sorrow at what had happened to 
Mr. Vinbon, were now, simply, aghast and 
in despair. For them, the established church 
had fallen; all, so it seemed to them, was 
lost. But then it was the same Mr. Vinscdn 
who, in due season, gave to them, last year, 
the first great forum from which to voice 
their heretofore throttled complaints; It was 
the Vinson committee that made the investi¬ 
gation of the troubles of unification. And 
It was Mr. Vineon. too, who began to protest 
at the Pentagon and elsewhere and to rc*- 
store some of the Navy’s combat strength. 
When he had insisted on so much more 
fo.- the Air Force, it was said by his friends, 
he had never Intended that this was to mean 
much less for the Navy and Army. 

In other words, Representative Carl Vin¬ 
son, of Georgia, as chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, has pursued at 
times what has seemed a most unscamanlike 
course of unexpected zigs and violent zags. 
His view would be that all these were neces¬ 
sary and that all preparations for any war 
mean, necessarily, the selection of the least 
undesirable alternatives. There is never 
enough money; there is never enough fire¬ 
power; there is never enough time. 

The Vinson philosophy, in everything, is 
that the bout world possible Is this present 
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best of possible worlds. By UolnR things the 
Wfiy he has done them, by zlgglng and zag- 
glng Romellraes, he has had a major hand In 
providing for the defense of the United 
States so many uncounted billions of dollars 
that If stacked against the sun they would 
rust so fantastic a glitter as almost to be 
seen from hero to Moscow. 

To be a committee chairman In Congress 
requires, first and foremost, longevity and 
continuity of .service. One cannot, of course, 
be a statesman here until first, and con- 
tlnuouKly, he Is a successful politician. In 
Milledgeville or elsewhere. Mr. Vinson Is 
the archetype of the successful politician. 
Ills predominantly rural district In Georgia 
Is generously sprinkled about with groat 
Federal InstallationB connected with the 
armed services which did not reach that dis¬ 
tant area by accident or by academic con¬ 
siderations like the annual rainfall and inci¬ 
dence of humidity. 

So long has he been entrenched In Con- 
gre.ss—38 years, to put a figure upon It— 
that he ha^ .sensible reapon to fear tor his re- 
election every 2 years as the years roll hy. 
But he is an Immensely ])roctlcal man and 
he doesn’t like to be annoyed by even pos¬ 
sible oppo.sltion In the Georgia Democratic 
primary, which, of course. l.s all that matters. 
St), he keeps an ear to the ground, not by 
running about shaking every hand In his 
district but by staying In touch with five or 
six Vinson men in each county who pretty 
much run things and keep him advised, well 
in season, of any pros])ective trouble. 

In the matter of possible opponents in the 
primaries, he stands no nonsense. Once he 
heard that a Mr. LewLs might engage him, 
for the nomination. Promptly, he tele¬ 
phoned the Junior of the Georgia Senators, 
Kiciuno B Hussell, in the.se words: 

'■DK-K. I don’t want you to let tha' cousin 
of yours run again.st me ” 

S'^nator Rusheh. protested that to his 
knowledge he had no cousin with such de¬ 
signs. 

"Well,” Mr. ViN.soN complained, '‘anyhow 
he married one of your cousins. Get* him 
out of there, Dick." Honator Ru.s.sei.l, hur¬ 
riedly promising to do what he could, made 
some research and discovered that Mr. Lewis 
hud married a very distant connection of the 
Russell family—what la sometimes called 
"a southern cousin." Anyhow, the crisis for 
Mr. Vinson was averted; he wn.s unopposed. 

"Cahl’s" highly developed sense r>f bcU- 
preservation has often, and more subtly, been 
lllustnitcd. It is said of him that when the 
time for congre.sslonal redistrlctlng comes 
around every 10 years, he ha.s not once failed 
to have been on the side of the man who 
that year was or wa.s going to be Governor 
of Georgia, and thus in a decisive position 
as to what congres.sioiial districts would be 
reshuilied by the Georgia Legislature, and 
how. 

All this would provide, perhap.s, some 
rather interesting speculation about the rel¬ 
ative value ol absf)lute conslstensy in ordl- 
iijv y political ulfalrs as against the value to 
a nation—and Mr. Vin.son'.s value to this 
Nation, quUe simply, is great—ol the man 
who manaj^.es, with a little bending here and 
there to political nece.sslty, to stay on 
W’here he can serve. 

His dema.gogles, if they exist at all, aie 
Finn 11; his sins in this direction are of the 
genial, venial kind. There is, to a reason¬ 
ably close observer, absoluttsly no trace of 
partlfan politics or political chl.scling in 
the House Committee on the Armed Serv¬ 
ices. If Carl Vinson has got a lew extra Fed- 
er.al dollars for Georgia, he hai earned them 
and more from the United States ni America. 

His service on the committee is intense and 
by the accounts even of his enemies It is 
brilliantly Informed. His work begins at 
7:30 in the morning; at 4:45 p. m.. nearly 


every day. he leaves the Capitol to go home 
to an invalid wife. Not even the chair¬ 
man of the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee, Senator Miij^ard E. Tydincs, of Maryland, 
is thought to be quite so well up on military 
subjects, since he has not had Mr. Vinson’s 
tremendous length of service. 

These committees lay out the basic mili¬ 
tary policies. They decide whether there 
shall be a draft, for example, and how. 
They give general direction to the highest 
mlUtury authorities, from Secretary of De- 
feiiso Louis Johnson on down. They au¬ 
thorize the money—the billions upon bil- 
lions of it—and then they must get the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee and finally Congress 
itsell. to come through. 

Over the House committee of thirty-five, 
Mr. Vinson presides with a sort of seemingly 
ab.sent-minded paternalism that iools no¬ 
body. He knows, and intimately, everything 
that goes on in the big stair organization 
which a fur more executlve-mlndcd Repuh- 
lican predecessor as chairman, the late Wal¬ 
ler G Andrews ol New York, provided In the 
days of Rejnibllcan control. 

Under Mr. Andrews, the committee or¬ 
ganization quit looking much like a con¬ 
gressional group and had the sharp efficiency 
of a corporation office and much ol the snap 
of a military company. These go on. though 
much softened at the edges, in the Vinson 
regime. Mr. Vtnfon, most of the time, has 
the outward casual ness ol any rural South¬ 
erner on his front porch—though he re- 
Herve.H his tobacco chewing for his actual 
front porch in Milledgeville—but nothing is 
allowed really to go slack. 

He is so home.spun, in a Georgia way, as 
almost to suggest n case ol art improving 
upon nature, and It Is his habit, though 
he kntjws the military language down to its 
last polysyllable, to put things to military 
witnesses with a challenging aid of sim¬ 
plicity. When one speaks, for example, of 
"logistical problems,’’ Mr. Vinson may .say to 
him earnestly: "You arc speaking of how 
you are going to get those things Irom here 
to there?" 

For the most part, like many of the old- 
timers. he rarely bothers the House with 
his rhetoric, taut when a crisis Is up for one 
ol his bills he moves about the lobbies with¬ 
out an obvious care in the world, buttonhol¬ 
ing the Members with a kind cf happy 
friendliness and. In effect, signing them on 
the dotted line. He keeps a great voting 
power, in his committee and In the House, 
by not overexerclstng his position ns one 
of the House leaders—by not intruding, lor 
example, on i.ssues that don’t mean much 
to him anyhow. 

The members of all House committees are 
deblgiiated by the parent of them all in this 
regard, the Committee on Ways and Means. 
But Ways and Means, by one of those un¬ 
spoken understandings that are a part of 
congvessloiial life, does not offer to Mr. 
ViN.soN lor Armed Services anybody whom 
Mr. Vinson, privately, has not already nom¬ 
inated. Thus, to a very considerable extent, 
ho controls the selection of his associates 
and though he certainly would never make 
a point oL it, the point nevertheless is not 
lost on them. 

Then, he has another technique that has 
always stood him well when voting is close 
on something for which he Is responsible. 
When a Member wants anything legitimate 
from the Military Establishment he gets it, 
and quickly, by applying to Carl Vinson. A 
Vinson request "downtown" does not mean 
tomorrow; it does not mean this afternoon. 
It means this morning, now. The "old 
operator" through the years has unforget¬ 
tably impressed this fact upon all concerned. 

The soft manner. In this and In every¬ 
thing else, Imperfectly conceals a profoundly 
determined personality, which is shown in 


the conferences between deputations from 
the Senate and House that become necessary 
when the two bodies have passed differing 
versions of the same bill. Each delegation 
goes forth charged by its House to yield not 
to the other. The resulting process is a 
kind of collective bargaining. 

Recently, on a military bill, Mr. Vinson 
liked certain provisions In the Senate text 
better than those he had been able to obtain 
from his own House. In the conference, 
Senator Tydings, for the Senate, was pressing 
for those provisions. Representative Vinson 
plainly was going to give in, after offering 
what might be called a token resistance. 
The senior Republican conferee present from 
the Hemsc, Representative Dewey Short, of 
Missouri, began in vehement pain to shout 
his prote.sts to Mr. Vinson: "Mr. Chairman, 
you are going against your own House." 

"Now, Mr. Shawt, Mr. Shawt, * * 

Mr. Vinson said softly, waving his hands in 
vague deprecation. "Just wait a minute— 
Just wait a minute." Mr. Short waited. 
Mr Vinson prevailed, and got hxs Senate 
provi.sions. 

Thus, the small legends gather about the 
former "admiral." The one of which his 
colleagues are most fond is that which deals 
with what Mr. Vinson calls his “Ice cream 
pants." These, the sort of striped flannels 
that in his youth used to go with a blazer, 
the chairman wears, so the superstition runs, 
only on days when things are going well. 
What these things are is never clear— 
whether an Improvement In the Military 
Establlvshment. a looking-up in the prospects 
for a Vinson bill, or, conceivably, the success¬ 
ful frightening off of one more prospective 
opponent down In Georgia. 

The yearer of the ice-cream pants Is 
enigmatic at times; an elderly man (67) with 
vanishing hair and a bulge at the middle. 
But there Is a bright, smiling, knowing eye, 
with a touch of cynicism In It and shining 
out beyond that a deep long-proved devo¬ 
tion to the military safety of the United 
States. 


Another Letter the President Shoidd Not 
Have Written 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting In the Record the correspond¬ 
ence between our President, the Honor¬ 
able Harry S. Truman, and our col¬ 
league, Walter Norblad, of Oregon. I 
would call your attention to the Presi¬ 
dent’s letter wherein he stated: 

I read your letter of August 22 with a great 
deal of Interest and, for your Information, 
there has never been any intention to divert 
any water from the Columbia River, except 
at the point where it flows into the Pacific 
Ocean. * * • l hope you will Inform 

yourselves more fully on the situation be¬ 
fore you come to a conclusion that this 
project cannot and should not be done. 

Mr. Norblad was a little more diplo¬ 
matic when he replied to the President 
as follows: 

In your letter you state that the water will 
be diverted from the Columbia River at the 
point "where it flows into the Pacific Ocean," 
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and I wl&lx to rcepectfully call your attention 
to the fact that because of the high tides at 
that point the water is very salty and would 
be uselesfi for any purpose. 

I think this correspondence answers 
my statement that the President should 
not have written his letter of August 28. 

Congress op the United States, 

House op Representatives. 

Washington, D. C., Srptember 7,1950, 
Hon. Harrt 8. Truman, 

President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of August 28, In which 
you Indicate approval of proposals to divert 
Columbia River water to California. In view 
of this fact, I feel it only proper and right 
that the people of the Pacific Northwest 
should be given complete information on 
the subject. 

The questions which arc raised in my mind, 
and I am sure in those of the people of the 
Northwest, are: 

(a) Has feasibility been established from 
an engineering or economic standpoint, or 
both? 

(h) What would be the cost of such a 
project ? 

(c) Just how would the project be paid 
for? 

(d) Will this be undertaken now during 
this time of national-defense needs and 
increasing deficits? 

(e) Would it not be cheaper and easier to 
tap the waters of the Smith, Mad, Eel, Rus¬ 
sian. and other rivers In northern Culllor- 
niii? 

In your letter you state that the water 
win be diverU’d from the Columbia Rivet 
at the point where it flows into the Pacific 
Ocean, and I wish to respectfully call your 
attention to the fact that because of the 
high tides at that point that the water Is 
very salty and would be useless for any pur¬ 
pose. 

On the other hand. 1 have understood from 
statements ol those in the Reclamation Bu¬ 
reau that the water would be taken from 
the first point on the river below where It is 
used for reclamation. This particular point 
would be near the confluence with the 
Yakima River, which Is about 300 miles 
upstream from the point you indicate In 
your letter that the diversion would take 
place. 

Although I am still firm in my opposition 
to the proposal, I feel that it is only proper 
at this time for yourself or the Interior 
Department to give these facts to the people 
of the region affected. 

Sincerely yours, 

Walter Nordlad. 


The White House, 
Washington, D. C,, August 28,1950, 
Hon. Walter Norbi.ad, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman Nordlad: I read 
your letter ol August 22 with a great deal 
of interest and, for your Information, there 
has never been any intention to divert any 
water from the Columbia River, except at 
the point where it flows into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The best survey that I have been able to 
have made states that 140,000,000 acre-feet 
of water flows into the Pacific Ocean every 
year. There isn't any reason In the world 
why this waste water should not be used. 
Of course, there has never been a project, 
which is for the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, that hasn't had opposition and I ex¬ 
pected opposition to this one. 


If 1 remember correctly some of your col¬ 
leagues in the Northwest made the state¬ 
ment that Grand Coulee Dam would serve 
only coyotes, ground hogs, and jack rabbits. 
That prophecy doesn’t seem to have come 
true. 

I hope you will Inform yourselves more 
fully on the situation before you come to a 
conclusion that this project cannot and 
should not be done. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 


Congress of the United States, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1950, 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

President of the United States, 

The White House. Washington. D, C, 
My Dear Mr. President: May I herewith 
express to you my disapproval of the plans 
currently being undertaken by the admin¬ 
istration to divert and transport Columbia 
River water to the State of California. 

I am advised that you are In accord with 
these general proposals, which it Is apparent 
would terminate the Callfornla-AriYona con¬ 
troversy over the use of the Colorado River 
waters by giving a major share of this water 
to the State of Arizona and diverting Colum¬ 
bia River water In turn to California. 

May I respectfully call your attention to 
the fact that Representative Clair Engle of 
California, a Democrat, and Representative 
Norris Poulson. of California, a Republican, 
and each ranking members of the Public 
Lands Committee from their States, have 
both pulilicly expressed their opposition to 
the Columbia River diversion plan. 

At present the Interior fiepartment Is 
spending 8520.000 on these studies, and engi¬ 
neers advise that completion of the proposal 
would cost from five to ten billion dollars. 
The distance between tbe Columbia River 
and the Snn B’ran cisco Bay area is over 700 
mllcR, and the lowest point at which major 
rail trnflic crosses the mountains is over 6,000 
feet. While it Is true that there is now a 
surplus of water in the Columbia River at 
certain periods of the year, that with our 
tremendous growth In the Pacific Northwest, 
this situation will not long obtain. I par¬ 
ticularly refer to the constant growth of irri- 
gntion and industry in our part of the coun¬ 
try and to the fact that the Grand CouU i* 
project within itself will require a very largo 
withdrawal of future Columbia River watcT. 

Very truly yours, 

Walter Nordlad. 


The Defense of Our Cftiet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MISaOURX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me, I include 
a penetrating article by Dr. R. E. Lapp. 
Dr. Lapp was with the Manhattan proj¬ 
ect during the war and subsequently was 
head of the Nuclear Physics Division of 
the Office of Naval Research. Cur¬ 
rently an independent consulting scien¬ 
tist, he is the author of Must We Hide? 
The article, entitled “The Defense of Our 
Cities,'* appeared in the September 12 


issue of the Reporter magazine. The 
above-mentioned article follows: 

The Atom—the Defense op Out CrriES 
(By R. E. Lapp) 

After jolting the Nation into hasty mili¬ 
tary preparations, the Korean outbreak has 
thrown our civic leaders Into a mad scramble 
to do BomeUilng about civil defense. For 5 
years Federal ofliclals have treated clvU- 
defense plans as blackboard exercises. As 
Mayor Elmer E. Robinson, of Sau Francisco, 
put It: "Federal agencies have been shuflliug 
papers, plans, and schemes back and forth 
between themsclvej. One report Bupersedes 
another. Neither is officially accepted tts a 
guide for local authorities hut both are sent 
to local authorities. That is a deplorable 
situation because you may plan the dclcnse 
of your city one way, l may plan mine an¬ 
other, and someone else may have even a 
third plan. • * *» 

I'he late James Forrestal, acting wltli a 
foresight and wisdom only now beginning to 
be appreciated, set up an Office of Civil De¬ 
fense Planning In the Pentagon in the spring 
of 1948. By the end of that year the compre¬ 
hensive Hopley report. Civil Defense for Na¬ 
tional Security, was prepared for the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense and given wide distribution. 
But like many other Government reports, it 
was acted upon; In fact, this report was never 
blessed by any other Government agency. It 
fell Into discard when the President plucked 
the civll-delense problem out of the hands 
of the military and gave it to the National 
Security Resources Board, where it was 
promptly pigeonholed. A year passed before 
W. Stuart Symington, the present Chair¬ 
man moved over to NSRB from the Secre¬ 
taryship of the Air Force, and a young 
atomic-weapons expert, Dr. Paul J. Larsen, 
was appointed Director of Civilian Mublli- 
zatiou. 

Under Larsen’s direction, planning began 
to move. On June 13, 1U50, Larsen prom¬ 
ised the assembled mayors on the west 
coast: "* • • 1 want to assure you that 
the Federal Government is developing a 
modern, flexible, and practical civil-defense 
program to meet all types of twentieth- 
century warfare. We have little doubt that 
the final results * ♦ will be adequate 

to whatever situation an enemy might im¬ 
pose upon us." These words mollified the 
mayors, and they sat bank to wait lor Sep¬ 
tember, when the NBRB plan would be un¬ 
veiled. 

Communist aggression in Korea overtook 
the timetable for the defense of our cities. 
Several cities and States plunged ahead on 
their own plans. Gov. Thomas £ Dewey 
picked Gen. Lucius D. Clay to head civil 
defense in New York Slate. In accepting 
the position. Clay remarked: "After a very 
calm and clear analysis of the fflots wo 
expect to develop a plan as soon as pos- 
Blble." These words keynote the iact that 
the Nation starts from scratch lii the sum¬ 
mer of 1950 to prepare against wide-scale 
devastation. 

As if to atone for its policy of not inform¬ 
ing the American people, the administration 
authorized tho publication last month of a 
monumental treatise called the Ellects of 
Atomic Weapons, a 466-page book which ex¬ 
amines in detail the various elTects pro¬ 
duced when a bomb Is detonated in the air, 
on the surface of the ground, or below 
water or earth. The layman is confronted 
with an array of scientific terms, equations, 
and graphs. One Washington official sum¬ 
med It up 08 he laid the pubUcution aside: 
•T wonder who It was written for?" 

The British have published a homely little 
training booklet on atomic warfare which 
depends almofst wholly upon an easy narra¬ 
tive augmented with simple diagrams, and 
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can be read niid understood by tbc miin In 
the street. Such a imblicutlon Is a major 
requirement on this side of the Atlantic. 

Enough atomic bombs have born detonated 
BO that we can predict latrly accurately Just 
what the effects ^ 111 be If the bombs are set 
off above the surluce ol tlie earth. From 
a strictly military viewpoint, an air-burst 
atomic bomb does the most damage over 
the greatest area, and lor this reason it is 
generally a.ssumed that an enemy would em¬ 
ploy this method of atomic attack against 
us. Obviously, the bigger the bomb, the 
wider the area affected. The 1945 Nagusakl- 
type atomic bomb wa.s rated as being equiva¬ 
lent tt) 20,000 tons of TNT. We may call this 
a small bomb. Assuming a big one as equiva¬ 
lent to 60,000 tons of high explosive, and 
the probable future H-bomb as equal to 
200,OCO tons, we can make a comparison of 
the areas subject to moderate blast damage 
from the detonation In the air of a small 
atomic bomb, a big atomic bomb, and an 
H-bomb. 

For planning purposes, what size bomb 
should wc assume the Russians can pro¬ 
duce? It seems reasonable to give them the 
benefit of the doubt and plan lor a medium- 
sized bomb—something between a 20,000 and 
60,000-toii high-exploalve equivalent. 

If wc assume that tiie Soviet bomb Is of 
the 35,000-ton type and further assume that 
It Is detonated half a mile above an American 
city, wc can then proceed to predict the 
probable areas of damage from such a burst. 
The damage can be cataloged Ui three 
different categories. 

The first, most spectacular effect of an 
atomic explosion is the blast effect. It is 
in terms of blast effect that an atomic bomb 
Is compared with conventional explosives. 
Experts classify blast damage In five degrees, 
ranging from demolition or virtually com¬ 
plete de.strucUon to light damage. In be¬ 
tween there are severe, moderate, and partial 
damage, the first classed as heavy structural 
damage (irreparable), the second heavy (but 
reparable), and the last sclf-explunaioi’y. 

When an atomic bomb Is detonated, a 
relatively small amount of solid uranium 
Is Instantaneously Ciinverted into a glowing 
intensely hot gas which quickly expaiuls to 
form a fireball. Energy Is radiated from 
this glowing mass in the form of visible, 
infrared, and ultravURet rays as a prolonged 
flash of hnlliant light. An ordlruuy TNT 
bomb produces temperature.s of about 6,000” 
centigrade, but an atomic bomb boosts the 
temperature to the multlmininn-degree level. 
Although this flash of heat can cau.se wood 
to Ignite and ran.ses conflagrations as wule- 
spread as many bomberloacls of Incendlarie.s. 
the most significant effect Is on human 
brings. 

In addition to blast effect and flash burn, 
there is nuclear radiation, which is emitted 
from an atomic explosion in a hurst, half 
being produced in the first second after the 
explosion and the rest w'lthin 10 seconds 
thereafter. A high air burst leaves no reblduo 
of radio-activity of any serious consequence, 
but bombs burst below earth or water may 
be expected to leave residual radiation 
(Bikini effect). 

All three })rimary effects of the bomb— 
blast, heat, and nuclear radiation—occur 
simultaneously, and each has its own radius 
of action. Assuming that the enemy deto¬ 
nates a 35,000-ton bomb half a mile over 
a city, 11 a person Is within 1 mile of the 
ground zero he may be killed by any or all 
of the three effects. Beyond 1 mile, he Is 
safe from penetrating radiation but can be 
killed by flash burn or by blast Injury. 
Civll-defen.se planners can assess the casual¬ 
ties in their community by drawing a series 
of circles on population maps. While the 
results will vary with each city, the average 


figure for large Amerlc'^.n population centers 
has been estimated by NSRB experts at 140,- 
000 casualllea. Thi.s figure Includes the dead, 
missing, and Injured. In an area such as 
that around Times Square the total casual¬ 
ties would he two to three times higher. 

These estimates are based upon the as¬ 
sumption that the city receives no alert; 
they are, therefoie, maximum figures. If 
a city receives a siifflcient alert, if the people 
are disciplined to seek shelter, if shelters 
are available or the people seek good make¬ 
shift shelters, and if .secondary damage from 
fires, cave-ins, and collapse is contained, 
then the.se casualty estimates can be halved. 
Ill the most favorable circumstances one 
can hope to reduce casualties to as little as 
a tenth, but this Involves a tremendous 
amount of preparation for disaster. The 
alojt is of the greatest Importance to effec¬ 
tive civil defense. If a man happened be 
on the eightieth floor of the Empire State 
Building when an alert sounded, hls chance 
ol survival would be negligible unless he had 
a 1-hour warning, for It would require at 
least that to evacuate the building. 

Just what kind of alert time is It rea¬ 
sonable to expect? There is no firm answer 
to this question, lor we do not know what 
means of delivering the bomb an enemy 
would use. If he employed the covert or 
clauciestlne technique, as it is technically 
termed in high Government circles, then he 
could plant atomic bombs in our harbors, in 
tramp steamers, or m the basements of sky¬ 
scrapers. Unle-ss the bombs could be fer¬ 
reted out In advance, the alert time would 
be zero. During the pai4 summer the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency and the Federal 
Bureau of Invcstigalioii were alnted more 
than once to the danger of a smuggled bomb. 

Despite the publicity given to the Iramp- 
Etcamer or Trojan-shlp method of delivery, 
It la by no means an open-and-sliut case 
that an enemy would elect to employ such 
a delivery scheme The risk for him would 
be very great. Should a single born!) bo 
detected, he would lose the all-important 
Initiative. Furtheimore, the mechanics of 
exporting bombs from a distance and the 
technical problems In preplacing and deto- 
natliif' them are by no means simple. Even 
the results obtained W'ould aigue against this 
method of delivery. 

The means of delivery apparently consid¬ 
ered us the most probable by oui defense 
experts is the heavy bomber. Today cur 
$Bj,UOO.OOO radar .screen is still under con¬ 
struction. and even v.f!\tn it is completed it 
will not hr holeprool, lor radar has u horizon 
limitation that allows low-fylng alrcrnlt to 
cscai^e detection. It is this well-known fact 
w’hich, being misinterpreted by eivll-defen.se 
officials, ha.s led to the mushroom regrowth 
ol an obsolete aircraft-spotting system. Llle 
magazine recently featured a full-page photo 
of a grim-faerd woman spotter gating Intent¬ 
ly at tlie sky above Sail Francisco’s bay area. 
The pathetic fiilillly of the scene strikes 
home when one realizes that the homb- 
release point for an atomic bomber would 
be 10 or more miles from the city. 

It Is highly improbable that an enemy 
could stage a simultaneous attack upon our 
far-flung network of cities, or that such nn 
attack, if attempted, would go undetected 
by all radar stations. Depending upon the 
nature of the alert, some cities should imple¬ 
ment evacuation plans while others should 
have the populace routed to previously desig¬ 
nated shelters. Here the man In the street 
will rightfully ask: What constitutes an 
adequate shelter?” Perhaps the bc.st answer 
Is simply; “Any port in a storm.” It would 
hardly be feasible to provide adequate shel¬ 
ters for everyone, If by adequate we mean 
bunkers with 5-foot concrete walls designed 


for all-night occupancy. British and Ger¬ 
man experience in the Second World War 
showed that far from perfect shelters can be 
highly effective against high explosives, and 
It Is to be expected that we shall And this 
true for the atomic weapon. Of course, the 
1 -mllc circle directly around ground zero 
would have to be written off, for within It 
only the most ruggedly built shelters could 
be effective. It Is highly unlikely that 
many such shelters will be—or in fact should 
bc-*'Constructed. 

A lesson to be learned from the pa.st war 
Is that civilian discipline is just cOs impor¬ 
tant as shelters. Panic could be as disastrous 
as atomic explosion. 

Thus the problem of civil defense Is 
framed in terms of the probable damage 
from an atomic explosion, the maximum 
ca.sunltlos, ond the practicability of an alert. 
Clearly, It is nn exceedingly tough problem; 
some will say it Is one without a solution. 
Actually, there Is n solution. The dispersion 
of our cities and industries would make 
targets which would he unprofitable for the 
enemy to bomb. However, this is viewed as 
political dynamite in Washington, and now 
that the Korean war ha.s revised our time 
scale for preparedne.ss, there is not sufficient 
time to undertake effective dispersion. 
While dispersion is the complete and event¬ 
ual answer to weapons of mass destruction, 
there are partial answers that may prove 
useful. It Ls well to adopt the philosophy of 
a skilled boxer who knows that his oppo¬ 
nent can knock him out with a series of 
lucky punches, but who nonetheless trains 
cnnscientlou.'^ly, toughening his body to ab¬ 
sorb punishment while pertectlng his de¬ 
fense lo ward off as many punches as pos¬ 
sible. The analogy may be extended to 
point out that while the boxer has capable 
medical aid in hls corner he doe.s not rely 
upon it to win his fight. In this respect 
many of our deleiise planners, ton much im¬ 
pressed with medical ndviee and In awe of 
radiation, have built their plans around 
medical relief for a bombed area. Medical 
aid lor a stricken community is important, 
but It should not constlUite the whole of 
civil defen.se. 

The most reliable medical estimates of the 
casualties resulting Irom nn air hurst atomic 
explosion over a large American city place 
the total toll at 140,000. of which half would 
be deaths. Not all the deaths would occur 
Instantly, although it is estimated that 
about 45,000 w^ould be killed outright, or 
would die the first day. Another 15.000 or 
so would succumb during tlie first week and 
the remainder would die within six week.s. 
This means that apart from those missing or 
killed, there would he 95.000 casualties re¬ 
quiring medical treatment during the first 
week. Not all casualties would require ex¬ 
tensive treatment and hospitalization, for 
many would suffer minor Injuries from fall¬ 
ing debris, supcrficlai burns, and flying glass. 
About one-lhird of tho.se injured would re¬ 
quire hospitalization and careful treatment 
for radiation injury, serious flash burn, or 
Internul Injuries. Another third would re¬ 
quire some hospitalization but not as much 
medical care and nursing; these people 
would In general come from the areas of in¬ 
termediate blast damage. The remainder of 
the patients should not require hospitaliza¬ 
tion and could be treated at flrst-aid sta¬ 
tions. 

When these casualty estimates were given 
to an NSRB medical committee, the doctors 
were staggered. How could a city para¬ 
lyzed by an atomic attack muster the medical 
facilities and personnel to cope with these 
tons of thousands of casualties? With hos¬ 
pitals demolished, many doctors killed or 
injured, medical supplies destroyed, and 
transportation at a standstill, how could the 
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Injured be evacuated, hospitalized, and 
treated? 

Plans must be made for establishlnp; emer¬ 
gency hospitals, evacuating the wounded, en¬ 
listing medical aid from all nearby towns, 
setting up emergency reserves of medical 
supplies, and a whole host of allied measures. 
To the extent that we prepared in advance, 
we should be able to cope with an atomio 
disaster. 

The very magnitude of the medical prob¬ 
lem ought to compel civil-detense authori¬ 
ties to undertake every measure to mini¬ 
mize casualties. One of the most effective 
procedures would be to evacuate all women 
and children, along with nonessentlnl work¬ 
ers, to smaller communities. This measure 
should remain in effect for the duration of 
the war. Those who had to remain in the 
target cities should be thoroughly disciplined 
for their role when disaster struck. They 
would have to he schooled in the rudiments 
of survival In an atomic bombing. A person 
caught in the open at some distance from 
a detonation can still survive—11 beyond the 
lethal range of nuclear radiation—by shield¬ 
ing himself from the heat flash and the blast 
wave. At a distance of 2 miles from the blast 
It takes 10 seconds for the conclusion to be 
felt, and this may be sufficient time to seek 
some sort of shelter. 

An atomic attack would obviously have 
a serious effect upon specific communities. 
But unless the attack were widi'&prcad, the 
resulting loss of population and industries 
would not knock out the United 8tates. 
Especially if we were prepared, we could with¬ 
stand terrific punishment. For the most 
part our inUubtry is located on tlie peri¬ 
pheries of our cities and is not as vulner¬ 
able as the hearts of them are. But there 
Is one prime target city that is of such 
importance to the Nation that its loss would 
seriously cripple the country This city is 
Washington. Prom the steps of the Capitol 
to the low silhouette of the mammoth Pen- 
tugon is only 3 miles as the crow flies. Yet 
within this 3-milc circle are concentrated 
the National Military Establishment with 
its 25,000 employees, the Navy Department, 
the Atomic Energy Comnns.sion, the State 
Dei)artmont, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigalioii, 
and many ofllces of the executive branch of 
the Government. All lie within the area 
which a single modern atomic bomb could 
devastate completely. 

Within high Government circles there has 
been angry debate about doing the obvious— 
moving the Government agencies out of 
town. There are still many dlchards in the 
Capital who prefer to believe that it can’t 
happen here, and who vigorou.sly resist any 
attempt to transplant the critical Govern¬ 
ment agencies. Instead of moving out to 
Bethesda, Silver Spring, and Alexandria, the 
Government is crowding more and more per¬ 
sonnel into the District. Needled into action 
by the Korean war, Congress has authorized 
the establishment of an Office of Civil De¬ 
fense for the District. However, the steps 
taken and the measures planned so far are 
wholly inconBistenl with the size of the 
problem. 

The confusion that exists in civil defense, 
with the local communities and the Federal 
Government at loggerheads as to who should 
do what, reminds one of the classic story 
of two fire companies that rii&hed to put 
out a fire in a house. The house straddled 
the city line, and while the two fire com¬ 
panies argued over who should put out the 
fire, the house burned down. While the 
National Security Resources Board is charged 
with responsibility for civilian defense, it has 
no clearly defined authority and no opera¬ 
tional function. The Board has farmed out 
civilian defense to more than a score of 
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Government agencies, and H acts as a sort 
of holding company over them all. Now 
that cities are clamoring for civilian-defense 
preparedness and are specifying such meas¬ 
ures as shelter construction, it is clear that 
staggering sums of money will soon bo 
needed. True civilian defense will cost many 
billions of dollars, and if this money is 
to be spent sanely It must be cleared through 
a single operating agency, Just as requests 
for appropriations from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are processed through the office 
of the Secretary of Defense. To handle the 
defense of our cities on a scale proportional 
to the magnitude of the problem, there 
must be established an Office of Civilian 
Delense with far greater authority than that 
now vested In the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board. Only in this way can this 
extremely tough problem be tackled real¬ 
istically. 


Mutakes of the Future 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Farm Journal of September 1950: 

Mistakes op the Future 

The mesa in Korea highlights grievous mis- 
take.s in recent American statcsmanshiu. 
That this Astatic jienlnsulu, witli no strategic 
mililary importance to the United States, 
must be the scene of a bloody struggle proves 
once again that all mistakes must be paid lor. 
The price I'or governmental errors always 
comes high. 

In order that future mistakes may be 
fewer, those ol the past should not be dis¬ 
missed. They should be studied. 

The route to Korean bloodshed begun back 
In 1933 when our Government recognized 
Soviet Russia. Much has boeu lost by the 
appeasement policies which the ndininlstra- 
tjan.s .since then has lollow'ed. We gave the 
Soviets generously of Icnd-lense materials, 
with little in return. We yielded to Stalin 
hy making the second front in Normandy. 
Hnd that attack been made from the Medi¬ 
terranean. Russia would not today be solidly 
installed in half of Europe. We stopped our 
advancing nrmie.s so that Russians could be 
first to enter Berlin—an error that cost mil¬ 
lions lor the air lilt later, and that may yet 
CO,St far more to protect western Europe. 

We suspended the war with no plans for 
winning the peace. At Cairo, Tehran and 
Yalta concessions were made to Stalin which 
set the Communists up in business in China, 
Korea, and elsewhere in the Orient. 

Tlien our coni used and infested State De¬ 
partment faltered year after year over China. 
Bemused by attempting to mix Into the eco¬ 
nomic affairs of half the world, it failed mis¬ 
erably to head off the Communist control 
which now holds China In iron grip. 

Meanwhile, a 1948 campaign moncy-ralscr 
was made Secretary of Defense. Recom¬ 
mendations for defense expenditures were 
whittled, while nondefense spending mount¬ 
ed to unprecedented figures. The Navy was 
weakened, the Air Forces throttled down, 
and the Army limited, while the illusion of 
adequate preparedness was fostered In the 
public mind. 

The Voice of America was hold to an ill- 
managed whisper while Russian propaganda 


against the United States blanketed the 
earth. 

Soft methods have enabled Communists, 
and their helpers to penetrate deeply into 
American InduiAry. Slhould world war be re¬ 
sumed. American action could be crippled in 
countless ways by Communist sabotage from 
within. 

The Nation has been weakened Internally 
by governmental borrowing, which has cut 
down the value of savings. 

Bad examples in liigh places have Impaired 
moral standards, and have weakened another 
great source of strength. 

This Is a gloomy record. Wc regret that it 
can be roe tied America deserves more 
glorious history than this. 

The mistakes which have been made can 
not be reversed I’hey can only be paid for 
in the high currency of blood and treasure. 
We are the people, and cannot escape the 
cost. 

If the cc»urage. character, and good sense 
of the people will rise this autumn to choose 
patriotic, nation-minded representatives for 
Congress, the United States may begin again 
to make history with more triumphs and 
fewer errors. 


General Marshall Comes Back 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 18 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20^, 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “General Marshall Comes Back,** 
published in the Duluth News-Tribune 
for September 13, 1950. 

Thei c being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

General Marshall Comes Back 

The much criticized Secretary of Defense 
Louis A. Johnson iTsigned yesterday and, ho 
said, he had recommended Gen. Clcorge C. 
MarEliall, former chief of slafi, to t.’ike over 
the Job ol rebuilding this Nation’s moldering 
defenses. 

The resignation of Johnson Is good news. 
If for no other reason than the need imme- 
daltely lor a man of strength, perboniil pres¬ 
tige, and experience. General Marshall Ills 
that description perfectly. 

He will bring to the Department of De¬ 
fense the quality it has lacked most— "Confi¬ 
dence. 

There was not a thing Johnson could have 
done to inspire the men under him and. of 
greater importance, the American jieople. 
The public has been aware of the need for a 
change. The question remains whether tills 
change is enough. Time will tell. 

General Marshall has sought a quiet life in 
retirement for a decade or more, but each re¬ 
tirement has been followed by a crisis that 
brought him back into the service of hla 
country. He is a soldier above all else and, 
In this hour of need, it is no surprise that lie 
willingly accepted President Truman’s offer 
that he now serve as Secretary ol Defense. 

Johnson, too, is motivated hy a desire to 
serve the best Interests of the United States, 
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He ha« reeoGinized by his reelpnation that he 
cc uld i»ni th? f^upport ol tile American 
people in the Korean war and In preparii- 
tioni. for a greater conflict now in the threat- 
eniiif? siape. 

The return of General Marshall will serve 
a dual purpose. It will jack up the sagging 
mor.Pe oi tho flplitiiig men in ICoreu, the 
American soldiers spread so thinly over a con¬ 
fused Europe, and tlie people back home who 
nill be culled upon for cutting sacrifices. 
It also will be a clear warning to the Politburo 
in Moscow that the United States has been 
af-'lpop at the r.uitch once again, but now has 
come cut ol its stupor and soon will be pre¬ 
pared Ui meet any test. 

It if. tlK' ninrere hope of the American 
people that Congress will laUy behind Gen¬ 
eral Marshall and off or him the support he 
now needs to tie together loose rnds. The 
general can do the Job, he has the mental 
equipment and experience to do It. but he 
must be backed light down to freedom’s hilt. 


Federal Rent Control in Los Angeles 
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HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF caufohnia 

the house op representatives 
Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, before 
this House took its recent Labor Day re¬ 
cess. I called attention to the decidedly 
unusual way In which Housing Expediter 
7i,'-’ho E. Wood first delayed and then 
was prevented by a series of legal ma¬ 
neuvers from issuing an order decontrol¬ 
ling rents in tlie city of Los Angeles. 

The manner in which this matter has 
been handled has been extraordinary, to 
say the least, and increasing suspicion 
has been voiced about the passibility the 
Housing Expediter, or members of his 
stafl', are in cahoots with groups flght- 
ing decontrol in the hope that an order 
remorint’: controls can be held up until 
Con?,less po.ssibly passes a new law— 
under the ?uise of checking inflation and 
helping out new defense aiinament pro¬ 
gram-—reestablishing Federal rent con¬ 
trol. 

I have discovered the delay in issuing 
tho decontrol order—twice requested by 
overwhelming majorities—has bewil¬ 
dered and confused thousands of people. 
Ijandiords and tenants both are upset 
about this complex situation, which is 
marked by some strange .shenanigans by 
lawyers representing a group that claims 
to be made up of large numbers of ten¬ 
ants. 

On the very day this Hoase went on 
Its Labor Day recess, the United States 
Court of Appeals here in the District of 
Columbia issued another restraining 
order that has the effect of continuing 
controls indefinitely in effect. Before 
taking that action, the three-judge panel 
showed deep concern over suggestions 
the judicial proceedings are the result 
of or at least partly made possible by 
collusion between the Housing Expediter 
or his staff and the people who are trying 
to block removal of rent control in Los 
Angeles. 


Judge Harold M. Stephens asked attor¬ 
neys imrticipating in an argument in this 
case to comment on the insinuation tlie 
Expediter was in cahoots with the people 
trying to get the courts to tie his hands 
judicially. Of course, the lawyers denied 
anything improper in their actions. 

The court of appeals. Mr. Speaker, so 
far has not gone into the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances—which may be entirely out¬ 
side tlie court’s jurisdiction—^that mark 
the time-consuming handling of this Los 
Angeles decontrol matter. Perhaps the 
court here in the District cannot look 
Into the po.ssibiliiy that certain indi¬ 
viduals in Los Angeles were in communi¬ 
cation with certain Federal officials 
plot Lin? pcnrable ways of preventing the 
Expediter from issuing a decontrol order. 
Perhaps the court is not concerned with 
the shenanigans that liave caused much 
comment. By this, I mean tho way the 
attorney for the so-called tenants coun¬ 
cil went into the chambers of a Federal 
district judge here—3,000 milt's away 
from the city w'here this matter is of vital 
importance—after the end of normal 
business hours and obtained a tempo¬ 
rary restraining order tying Expediter 
Woods’ hands temporarily. I also mean 
tlie way in wliich the Expediter’s legal 
counsel failed to oppose the issuance of 
this order and then made no move to ask 
for di- missal of a petition for a tempo¬ 
rary injunction blocking issuance of a 
decontrol order. 

The peculiar maneuvers in this matter 
were reflected recently in Los Angeles. 
Councilman Ed J. Davenport, one of the 
city councilmen who favored decontrol, 
has protested against the apparent effort 
of Federal bureaucrats to nullify the will 
of Congress and theii* defiance of local 
governing bodies whom we in Congress 
decided are best .situated to decide 
whether there is any need to continue 
rent contiol. 

Councilman Davenport has asked us, 
the Congress, to inve.stigate what he 
terms “bureaucratic interference.” He 
has charged Expediter Woods with con¬ 
niving with groups desiiing continued 
bu)*eauci*atic control of local affairs. 

Another Lo.s Angeles Councilman, 
George P. Cronk. who sponsored the 
rent-decontrol resolution in the council, 
has echoed Mr. Davenport*.s feelings and 
said the handling of this matter indicates 
“how far this great Nation has dilfted 
down the road to socialism.” 

Mr, Speaker, I ordinarily do not en¬ 
courage Congress to meddle in local af¬ 
fairs and heartily favor the maximum 
amount of local self-government. I 
know a large number of my colleagues 
feel the same way. The question that 
has been presented by this Los Angeles 
rent controversy is whether Federal 
bureaucrats are undermining local self- 
government. 

When Congress enacts a law deflning 
clearly the powers and authority of ad¬ 
ministrative agencies of the Government, 
we arc entitled to expect the officials of 
those agencies will respect tlie law and 
carry It out faithfully, as they have 


sworn to do when taking office. If offi¬ 
cials can connive with groups outside the 
Government who dislike the laws wc pass, 
if they can engage in collusive steps to 
use the courts to prevent the will of 
Congress from being put into effect, the 
privileges and prerogatives of this House 
are seriously challenged. 

This situation may affect only one 
city—but I wish to point out, Mr. Speak¬ 
er. it is the fourth largest city in the 
Nation—but the facts I have just given 
and the statement I put in the Record 
2 weeks ago seem sufficient to me to war¬ 
rant asking this House to investigate 
these weird shenanigans, to find out if the 
courts are being used by attorneys who 
are in cahoots to get around the laws 
enacted by Congress, to look into the 
motives and actions of the parties in this 
unusual situation. For that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a resolution 
calling on the Banking and Currency 
Committee to conduct an inquiry and 
i*eport the facts back to this House so we 
may decide whether further action is 
necessary to sec that our statutes are 
honestly administered, whether our Ju¬ 
dicial processes are being abused, and 
whether our officials are living up to the 
trust we put in them. 


Mike MansSeld Reports on Project De¬ 
velopments in Western Montana 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18,1050 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in ac¬ 
cord with my annual custom, I am happy 
to include with my remarks a summary 
of appropriations approved by the Con- 
gicss for specific Reclamation, Bonneville 
Power Administration. Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration, Indian Office, and 
Army Engineer’s projects in the district 
I have the honor and the privilege to rep¬ 
resent. The time covered by these ap¬ 
propriations is for the period during my 
service as a Representative from the First 
District of Montana and follows up 
similar reports sent out by me In previous 
years. 

These projects, with the coming into 
western Montana of new industries in 
the Butte-Anaconda and Hungry Horse 
areas, mark the beginning of the develop¬ 
ment of our State, a diversification of 
oui’ economy, and greater security foi 
our people. 

BECLAMAUON PROJECTS 

1. Hungry Horae project 

1946 .$1,700,000 

1947 . 867, 210 

1948 _ 2.600.000 

1949 . 14,611,650 

1950 . 22,093,125 

1951 . 29.500.000 


Total-. 71,271,986 
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2. Canyon Ferry project 


1946 . $236, 270 

1947 .—.. 106. 206 

1948 . 775, 000 

1949 . 2, 950, 000 

1950 .-..... 7.928.300 

1951 . 6,800.000 


Total. 17, 795. 775 

3. Canyon Ferry^Great Falls transmission 
line and substation 

1951-. $365,000 

4. Helena Valley project 

1948.$29,000 

1949-.. 21,000 

19.10. 90.000 

1961.. 75, 000 


Total.... 215, 000 

5. Jefferson River project 
1946-. 

1947 . $25,945 

1948 .—... 80,000 

1949 ... 82. 500 

1950 ___ 23G, 000 

1951—--- 100.000 


Total. 624, 445 

6. Three Forks project 

1940..... 

1947..... 

1948—.—.$151,000 

1949 ... 299.600 

1950 __ 104, 000 

1951 .... 116,000 


Total. 670, 600 

7. Bitterroot project 

1946 ... 

1947 . $89,238 

1948 . — 

1949 . 40.000 

1950—. 50.000 

1951..... 


Total.-. 179, 238 

8. Missoula Valley project 
1945-47 (completed).$269,365 


8. Missoula Valley project 
1945-47 (completed).$269,365 



(Tish 

Cond'nrt 

authority 

Iluni/ry TI<iisc-Kon No. 1 trnns- 
lino 1 



Jll.VL.-. 

$ir,7,4.v> 

Coniplctod 


1%1. ..1 


IliHifiry llorso'Korr No. 2 ttun.s- 
inisMon lino 


iiirxi. 

$99.4.W 

.$40S. S.5() 

lOol__ - . 

(jOO, (MM) 

1,979. (MKl 

Kcri-A tuicoiida traiisTnissioiiliiic 


11^)0. .. 


32:1. 900 

iy:>i.... 

ri(M).()()t) 

2,Kt7.(MMJ 

lvcrr-S|)(»kfnu‘ trilrismifisioti lino. 


nW). 

271, lAO 

1, 511, 4,5') 

_ _ 

n, 977, (K)0 

835, (MJ9 

Kiilispcll substation {uiditioii: 


1%0. 

4,250 

67, SOO 

HkM 

71,099 

4 250 


Kc*n s\\ itchinp station: 

1.53 850 

lO.")! . 

33.’ (1(H) 


Bonncvlllo ollico for ivestorn 
JMontuna (c.stlinato): 



30,(MM) 


. . 

io:,j . 

5), (MM) 


Total.^. 

5, SOS, 560 

7,218,9.50 


ARMY ENGINEERS PROJECTS 

1949: Orchard Homes flood-control 

project (expended $40,000)_$140,000 

1950: Libby Dam—Authorized—May 17, 1950. 


(Estimated cost, $220,000,000; estimated 
capacity, 660,000 kilowatts). 

INDIAN OPriCE PREJECTS 
1. Indian Tuberculosis Hospital, 

Warm Springs: 

1949. $750,000 

1960. 760, 000 


Total. 1,600.000 

2. Poison drainage project: 1950- 100,000 


RURAL ELBCTRXFXCATION PROJECTS 


1. Ravalli County Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Corvallis, Mont. (It includes Ravalli 
and Missoula Counties): 



Customers 

Farms 

Amount of 
loan 

194.3-40...... 

508 

510 

$272,800 

J949... 

0.37 

692 

1917. 

744 

728 

7.3.000 
150,000 

19 4S. 

784 

705 

1949 .. 

KtiO 

772 


1950.. 

H59 

809 




Total.. 



49.5,800 





2. Vigilante Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Twin Bridges and Dillon, Mont. (It Includes 


Jefferson. Madison, Silver Bow, Beaverhead, 
and Broadwater Counties): 



Customers 

Farms 

Amount 
of loan 

194:)-40..,.. 

l.OKi 

615 

$900,000 

1917. 

1,305 

0S7 

40.5, (KM) 

194S.. 

1.434 

787 

101), OIK) 

1949. 

)..547 

829 

27S, (KK) 

1960. 

1, IKU) 

879 

. 

Total. 

i. 


1,713,000 






3. Missoula Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mis¬ 


soula. Mont, (it includes Ravalli. Granite, 
Powell, Missoula, Mineral, and Lake Coun¬ 
ties) : 



C'ustoiniTS 

Farms 

Amount of 
loan 

101:1-40. 

.505 

300 

$.505,000 

|<(17. 

640 

:{37 


1948. 

029 

391 

4.50,000 

1919. 

704 

40.5 


1960. 

718 

478 

IIK), (KH) 

n'otiii. 



1,116, (K)0 

1 




4 Flathead Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Kalispell, Mont. (It Includes Flathead and 


Lake Counties): 



Customers 

Farms 

Amount of 
loan 

1913*40. 

777 

6.51 

$11:5,700 

19t7. 

1,098 

702 


1948 .. 

J,.323 

777 

' f>35,0(M> 

1919. 

1,023 

821 


1950. 

1,011 

SU 

170,006 

'PotaL...... 



1, 218, 700 





6 . Elmo Electric Cooperative, Inc., Poison, 
Mont. (It Includes Lake County): 



CustomiT.s 

Fai ms 

Amount 
oi loan 

1949. 

210 

135 

$110. (MK) 

1950. 

IIN) 

i:{.5 

220, lK)0 

Total....... 



;j:t(), (MM) 





6 . Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., For- 
tlno, Mont. (It Includes Lincoln and J'lat- 
head Counties). Construction not com¬ 
pleted : 



Customers 

Farms 

Amount of 
Joan 

1949. .... 



$11.5,000 
192,000 

1950. 

24 

30 

Total. 



G07, tM)0 





In addition, funds allocated to the North 
Idaho Electric Cooperative were used to 
energize lines and serve farms in Sanders 
County, and funds allocated to the Park 
County Electric Cooperative were used for 
similar purposes in Gallatin County, 


Truman’s Turn-Abouts 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

« HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Earl Richert, writing in the 
Washington News, calls attention to the 
President’s nimble mental gyrations. He 
points out simply, clearly, that Mr. Tru¬ 
man has, over a long period, been talking 
one way and then shortly after acting 
oppositely. As part of my remarks, I 
include the article: 

Truman’s Turn-Abouts 
(By Earl Richert) 

The speed and frequency with which Presi¬ 
dent Trumun executes turn-abouts on hired 
hands and policies has sent this wisecrack 
on lt.s way around the Capital circuit. 

“When the President makes up his mind, 
no power on earth can keep him from chang¬ 
ing it.” 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s dis¬ 
missal is the latest In a series of acts that 
make this wisecrack appropriate. 

On August 4. the President said at a press 
conference that Secretaries Acheson and 
Johnson would not re.slgn as long as he w'as 
President. On September 12, little more 
than a month later. Secretary Johnson’s 
letter of resignation was politely accepted by 
the President. 

That turn-about, fast as It was, was not as 
speedy ns one the President made In the fall 
of 1946 during the great meat shortage. 

On September 27 of that year, the Presi¬ 
dent flatly declared himself against re¬ 
moval of price controls on meat. On October 
14 he was on the air announcing the removal 
of all controLs on meat. 

Only last Thursday, President Truman was 
asked about a story saying W. Stuart Syming¬ 
ton would be made the over-nil defense boss. 

Thai, said Mr. Truman, was the first he 
liad heard of It. 

Saturday night. In his radio talk, the Pres¬ 
ident announced that the new powers pro¬ 
vided by the Defense Production Act of 1950 
would be coordinated by the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Boaid, W. Stuart 
Symington. 

Also at last week's press conference the 
president was asked If he had under consid¬ 
eration an eronomic stabilization agency 
which would have control over wages, prices, 
and commodities. 

The President said that was not under 
consideration at the present time and he 
probably would answer the question Satur¬ 
day night. 

On Saturday, he issued an Executive order 
setting up an Economic Stabilization Agency. 
Its function will be to guide voluntary efforts 
to hold down inflation and to prepare to Im¬ 
pose price-wage ceilings if, and when, they 
are necessary. 

Most important turn-about of all, of 
course, has been that on far eastern policy. 
That switch sent our troops Into Korea and 
the United States fleet to guard Formosa, al¬ 
though Mr. Truman repeatedly had Indicated 
that Formosa was not In the United States 
defense plans. 

Back on December 3,1948, Mr. Truman said 
Defense Secretary James Forrestal had been 
asked to stay In the Cabinet. Mr. Truman 
pointed out at the time, however, that all 
persons at the top level In Government 
served at the pleasure of the President. 

Three months later, on March 3, 1949, the 
President announced that Mr. Forrestal 
had resigned. 
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On the same day the President said Army 
Secretary Kenneth Royall was not resigning. 
On April 20. 1949, less than 2 months later, 
th«' V>/hlte House announced Mr. Royall’s re¬ 
tirement. 

And 80 it goes. 

Mr. Speaker, consistency is a necessary 
virtue for a man who is the President 
of the United States. It is a quality that 
Mr. Truman obviously docs not possess. 
How much longer will the people con¬ 
tinue to follow this kind of leadership? 


Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post, September 18. 1950, 
which I have been asked to insert in the 
Record: 

Unfinished Business 

The withdrawal of 11 names irom the peti¬ 
tion to bring the homo rule bill beiore the 
House Is a cruel blow to tho hope for self- 
goverumeiit here. Only 13 more signatures 
were needed to Insure action on tho bill at 
the present session. Now the sponsors ot 
homo rule will have to obtain 24 additional 
Lignaturrs to save tho bill from the ashcan 
to which the House District Committer con¬ 
signed it. We hope this will not prove im¬ 
possible, but it is obvious that extraordinary 
cflortB will have to be put forth it the goal 
Is to be reached before the present Congreca 
expires. 

All the reasons given by tho Represent¬ 
atives who changed their minds seem i^etty 
bc.side tho nvernhiidowlng fact that this Cap¬ 
ital of the world’s greatest democratic power 
Is denied any participation In its own gov¬ 
ernment. This 18 not a new issue tlirown at 
the Congress in the last days of the session. 
It has hern kicking around Capitol Hill for 
yenrs. Indeed, the Eightieth Congress put a 
similar bill aside on the ground that it did 
not have time for adequate discussion. 
.Since then the Issue hfis been thoroughly ex¬ 
plored. The community has debated the bill 
and e}:pre.^.sf>d its approval by the only means 
available. The measure has been pas.sed by 
the Senate; it has the support of the Presi¬ 
dent and was written speciflcally to carry 
out the platlorm pledges of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. To let It die for 
want of action by the House would be not 
only a gross wa-^tc of legislative time and 
eflfort, but an Inexcusable frustration of the 
nulional will. The same may be said, of 
couse. of the statehood bills for Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The chances for any of these bills before 
Congress takes its long-postponed recess Is 
very slender. But their enactment is of suf¬ 
ficient Importance to warrant a iiostelectlon 
session of the present Congress even If there 
were no other reason for Congress to return. 
Incidentally, some Congressmen are likely to 
hear from their constituents regarding these 
bills. For example, the New York Times 
asked editorially the other day why 16 Re¬ 
publicans from New York State have failed 
to sign the District home-rule discharge peti¬ 
tion. The Issue of “democracy In Washing¬ 
ton” has v/on support in many States because 


of the gross Injustice resulting from tho 
present situation. If Congressmen return¬ 
ing to their home districts to campaign 
would ask their constituents whether voting 
rights and home rule should be restored to 
the Nation’s Capital, we should have no 
doubt as to the outcome. 


Respect for the Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. REED of Now York. Mr. Speaker, 
tho American Bar Association is one of 
the gi'cat stabilizing influences in this 
country, because it has a wholesome re¬ 
spect for the law. It stands four-square 
in defense of the Federal Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Record an editorial 
from tho Washington (D. C.) Tlmcs- 
Herald of S:*ptember 18, 1950, which re¬ 
fers to Prank E. Holman, of Seattle, the 
distinguished past president of the A.mer- 
ican Bar Association, and his views with 
reference to the United Nations: 

The journal of the American B.ar Associa¬ 
tion in its August and September issues calls 
attention to tbc disposition manifested by 
the California State court of appeal to re¬ 
gard to the UN Charter as a .sclf-cxccutlng 
treaty despite the specif?c disavowal of the 
Charter that It so regards itself. The legal 
and constitutional dangers of this attitude 
aie certain to engage the attention of the 
asifociaLitm at its annual convention, opening 
hero today. 

VOTE REFLECTS CURRENT H.LUSION 

An editorial in the Journal for August im¬ 
plies that the Senate was extremely short¬ 
sighted when it ratified the Charter in 1946 
by an overwhelming vote of 89 to 2 without 
serious concern for Its hidden Implications. 
The vole was a reflection of thu Illusions 
current at the time, when InUTiiutiniiuhstK 
were professing to be certain that UN would 
cure all of the world’s evils. 

Since then Americans have had an ex¬ 
tended opportunity to find out for them¬ 
selves that UN has not only been Incapable 
ol achieving its purposes of outlawing war 
and guaranteeing peace, but that it has 
served principally as a sounding board for 
the most flagrant sort of antl-Americnn So¬ 
viet propaganda. 

These consequences would have been 
harmful enough without an American court 
attempting to read into the Charter manda¬ 
tory duties resting upon the United States 
which any reasonable reading would show 
were not there. Such a decision was that in 
California rendering invalid the State’s law 
on alien land holdings, which had been up¬ 
held in a long series of decisions by the 
State courts and the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Conceding that the law was constitutional 
under the State and Federal Constitutions, 
the court still insisted that the UN Charter 
superseded the State constitutions. The 
argument turned on the provision of article 
VI of the United States Constitution that 
treaties shall be supreme law of the land, and 
the Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


MANDAT* NOT SXLF-KXKCtTTlKG 

The California case involved land owner¬ 
ship by an alien Japanese. The court of 
appeal contended that under statements of 
the UN Charter undertaking to promote re¬ 
spect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, without 
discrimination as to race, sex, longuage. or 
religion, the American States were obliged to 
enforce this mandate, whatever their own 
laws might say. 

The fact that there was no self-executing 
mandate however, is attested by Article 56 
of the UN Charter, pledging the members 
to take Joint and separate action in co¬ 
operation with the organization for the 
achievement of purpose.s. No such action has 
been taken by Congress, although the Cali¬ 
fornia court brings In the fact that a draft 
covenant of human rights for the world has 
been prepared by a UN agency under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Roosevelt. Not only 
has this document never been submitted to 
the Senate for acceptance as a treaty, but 
the UN Social and Economic Council re¬ 
cently laid it aside ns wholly unsatisfactory, 
BO that It does not even have the approval 
of UN. 

The bar as.socljitlnn editorial states that, 
should the California opinion be affirmed, the 
power of Congress and the States to le-dalRte 
will bo Kubordlmited to a whole serie.s of 
rights and rebiionsibihtles which would auto¬ 
matically become binding upon the United 
States simply because of some value UN 
statement concerning them. The Truman 
civil-rights program, for e.xample, would al¬ 
most certainly come into effect, notwith¬ 
standing the refusal of Congress to pass it. 
would “cm? AMrnTCA awat“ 

Again, In Its September Issue, the Journal 
deals extensively with the que.stlon of wheth¬ 
er the trenty-making pnv;er constitutes a 
blank check for writing a new Constitution, 
Frank E. Holman of Seattle, the distin¬ 
guished past president ul the ABA, offers 
a penetrating nnnlytir, of the revolutionary 
offshoots that endanger the Republic as a 
result of UN. He says that if the bar falls 
to re.si.st the threat it will be a criminal nc- 
compllcc to giving America away. 

The interest of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion in these grave matters is heartening for 
the Constitution and the laws of the Nation 
and the Stntes, as legal instruments, must 
depend largely for survival upon the a-^Ivo- 
cacy ul our trained legal minds. If their 
integrity is Imiiaircd. the Notion’s fover- 
elgnty will bo gone. Internalional bodice, 
rather than the elected representatives of 
tho American people, would then legisia'n 
for US all. 


N. E. Dodd, a Successful Administrator 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday, September 18,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just heard that the Pood and Agrlcultui’e 
Organization has to elect a director-gen¬ 
eral, since the term of N. E. Dodd, the 
present director-general, will expire in 
November. Considering the present un¬ 
settled world situation and the fact that 
the organization is planning to move its 
headquarters to Rome early in 1951, I 
sincerely hope that Ed Dodd can be pre¬ 
vailed upon to stay with the organiza¬ 
tion. The United States has a large 
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stake in this international organization 
and pays the largest sum toward its 
operation. 

I have known Ed Dodd most of my life. 
I know of his successful farming opera¬ 
tions and of his efforts during the past 
25 years to improve the position of peo¬ 
ple engaged in agriculture. While he 
was with the United States Department 
of Agriculture he served in many posi¬ 
tions—the county office, the State office, 
in Washington as director of the farm 
program in the 13 Western States, then 
as chief of the agency which had the 
major responsibility for food production 
during the war, and as Under Secretary 
of Agriculture until 1948. He has ap¬ 
peared before the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture and Appropriations of both houses 
many times and I have never talked to a 
Member of Congress that did not express 
respect for his great general knowledge 
of agriculture as well as for his good 
practical judgment. 

We have voted a large appropriation to 
be used in providing technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas. The Pood and 
Agriculture Organization will receive the 
largest single share of the part of these 
funds that will be administered by the 
United Nations, these funds being in ad¬ 
dition to the funds voted directly for 
the FAO. The object of this program 
is to teach underdeveloped nations “to 
help themselves," to supply practical 
plans, along with technicians and a small 
amount of equipment, for improving 
their agriculture and raising theli* 
standard.s of living. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
in Congress will agree with me when I 
say that we will have more confidence in 
the success of those program.s if we can 
keep N. E. Dodd directing and guiding 
them. 


PoliHcs as Usual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YOUK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Septemher 18,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

• under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Observer, 
of Dunkirk. N. Y., on September 14.1950: 

Politics as Usual 

Uiitlrr the thront ol a new war emergency 
there seems to he a tendency to condemn 
the Idea of “politics ns nsiuil.” 

V/liv? Politics will be about as usual this 
fall and there is nothing destructive nor un¬ 
patriotic about that. 

When the emergency becomes so groat that 
we raiinot permit the democracy to function 
with politics aa usual it will be a sad day 
for our country and for human rights. 

A part of the fight for human freedom Is to 
keep politics as usual. 

This year we will elect a State ticket, a 
Senator, and various Representatives. That 
means the people will register and go to the 
polling places. They will govern themselves 
as usual which means that politics will be as 
usual. When politics are not us usual we 


will no longer have a democracy and we will 
no longer have anything worth fighting for. 

Let the incumbents defend themselves. 
Let the aspirants attack with constructive 
criticisms. Let the people decide. That's 
democracy. That’s politics as usual. We 
can’t sec where there is anything unpatriotic 
about it. Let there be the usual number 
of Investigations, inquiries, and hearings. 
Keep the searchlight on. It is our Govern¬ 
ment. If government by the people be right, 
and It Is right, no part of government need 
be concealed. If government by the people 
bo right in peacetime it is right in wartime. 
If the people cannot be Iruatcd in emergency 
they cannot be trusted at all. Politics is 
nothing more than the system by which the 
people rule themselves. Any time politics 
departs from the usual the people will have 
a right, to be more su.spicious than usual. 


Communist Charge Against Farmers Union 
Is Not Substantiated by Facts 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a vi¬ 
cious attack was made against the Farm¬ 
ers Union by one of our Senators, in 
which he charged that the Farmers 
Union was a Communist-front organiza¬ 
tion. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I am a member of the Farmers 
Union and was identified with the or¬ 
ganization and development of the 
Equity Society of America and the 
Equity Exchange at St. Paul: I aided in 
organizing the Farmers Union, which 
was the successor of the organizations 
above named. 

The National Farmers Union has sup¬ 
ported the President, as that is their 
perfect constitutional right; they have 
supported the Marshall plan, the At¬ 
lantic Pact, and appropriations general¬ 
ly to prevent communistic aggression, 
and have very definitely fixed the blame 
for the Korean invasion on Russia. Does 
that sound like a Communist front? I 
do not al\\a?/s agree with the National 
Farmers Union, but that is my right. In 
presenting here the re.solutions of the 
taoaid of directors of the National Farm¬ 
ers Union in answer to the irresponsible 
charges of a Member of the other body, 
1 wish to say that I approve that reso¬ 
lution on all points mentioned. Here is 
the resolution: 

Tli(* National Farmers Union board of di¬ 
rectors adopted the lollowlng stateinenl, at 
a meeting In Denver. Saturday, S‘^‘pUnnber 9, 
1950. The board lb composed oi ah presi¬ 
dents of State Farmers Union or'ranizations. 

"Senator Bridols’ attack in the Senate on 
the National Farmers Union has done a dis¬ 
service to the cause of truth mid decency 
by resorting to the tactics made Infamous 
by totalitarian dictators In Italy, Germany, 
and Russia. His assignment to such a role 
In the Washington drama of terrorism and 
deception obviously was made because he has 
no Farmers Union members in his State, and, 
therefore, he can safely pretend to bravery 
in his name calling. Few will envy him the 
responsibility he has accepted for this un¬ 
savory attack on the second oldest farm or¬ 


ganization In the United States, an organiza¬ 
tion whose basic political philosophy has Its 
roots deep In the American soil and in the 
fundamental principles of democracy. 

“The speed with which fellow Senators re¬ 
pudiated the charges made by Bridges is 
clear indication of the lack of foimdatlon 
for the statements. 

“As every honest observer knows, the Farm¬ 
ers Union is not communistic and is not a 
Communist-front organization. Farmers 
Union officials on many occasions have de¬ 
nounced communism as well as other forms 
of totalitarianism. For example, on July 29, 
an official statement of the President, ap¬ 
proved by the executive committee, charged 
the North Korean aggressors had been 
trained and agitated into waging war on 
South Korea by Russia. 

“We, the democratically elected presidents 
of State Farmers Union organizations, con¬ 
stituting the board of directors of the Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union, and representing 
more than 400.000 farm people, support and 
approve that declaration. 

“The Farmers Union will not be diverted 
in its determination to lollow the course 
it has pursued for 48 years, that of fighting 
for the Interests of family farmers, who rep- 
ro.<}ent the bulwark of democracy In this 
great Nation. We will not be muzzled by 
such use of fear techniques of dictatorship. 

“We are for the freedom and dignity of 
the Individual citizen, and we will continue 
to oppose any hysteria-spawned legislation 
that threatens that freedom and dignity. 

“We are for the Independent family farm 
operator, and we will continue to fight lor 
the Bran nan farm program and any other 
legislation that we regard as aiding family 
farmers. 

“We are for a healthy Nation, and we will 
continue to fight fur a national health-in¬ 
surance program. 

“We arc for the strengthening of such 
Instruments of true democracy as farmer 
cooperatives, and we will continue to fight 
the monopolies that seek to tear down these 
Instruments. 

“We are for genuine International collaho- 
rntlon to build a peaceful and prosperous 
world, and we will continue to support 
wholeheartedly the United Nations. 

“We herewith rededlcatc ourselves to the 
ideals of our organization and pledge our¬ 
selves to answer any and all attacks by build¬ 
ing a Farmers Union Increasingly more ef¬ 
fective for the strengthening of democracy." 


Retailing Daily Praises Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or AUKANRAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, SeptC7nber 18,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks. 
I include the following statement by Earl 
Lifshey, which appeared in the Retailing 
Daily of New York City, on September 
11, 1950: 

Arkansas Traveler 
(By Earl Lifshey) 

Little Rock, Ark., September 10. —It's 
high time we blg-clty hlllbllllefi stopped 
selling Arkansas so short. Even a brief visit 
to the pine tree State should he enough to 
convince any but the most uncomprehend¬ 
ing that tremendously exciting things are 
happening here and that our traditional car¬ 
toon-concept of It as being primarily a place 
of bare-footed, mulc-rldlng mountaineer 
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moonshlnerH la Just so much more Manhat¬ 
tan madness. 

Since the war Arkansas has been revolu- 
tjjntr.ing its economy In sn effort to balance 
Itr. acriciiJture with industry. At long lr*Kt 
the tremendous potentials of the State’s 
great natural resources, (which Include the 
only United States diamond mine) are being 
rcr:'-;'nlzed. "Land of opportunity" say all 
Arkrr)£as car license plates; "Arkansas is op¬ 
portunity" say the Little Rocklans and a host 
of former GI’s have returned to seize their 
share. The stctlstlcs sparkle; some samples: 

In 1939 the State had 1,178 manufacturing 
firms—now there are almost 4,000 with a 
growing Ur,t, of big names. (A G-M division 
just opened an aluminum auto-parts pilot 
plant nenr Malvern ) Last year the value of 
manufactured goods hit nearly a billion dol- 
lar.s; lumber production hit one and one-half 
billion feet (could hit three)* In 1039 
Arkaiisns produced $11,500,000 worth of 
furniture—last year it nearly doubled that 
amount. Fifty percent oi every tax dollar is 
going lor schools. Little Rock Is having the 
greatest increase in housing of any city Its 
size. Vigorous healthy growth is evident 
everywhere—you can almost hear it. 


Must We Chang;e Our Minins^ Laws?— 
Report of the Chairman of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee on the Confer¬ 
ence on Revision of United States 
Minins: Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 27, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be a determined effort on 
the part of some of the Government de¬ 
partments to abrogate the mine lode 
location law and in the place of this law 
enact a mineral leasing system to in¬ 
clude not only the nonmetalUc minerals 
but also the nonferrous metals of all 
classes such as gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc—and thereby take a’way one of 
our last remaining birthrights to pro¬ 
cure and own any of the natural re¬ 
sources in the public lands. 

Before making any of these proposed 
chany.es in our mining laws, Congress 
fhould give thoughtful consideration to 
the effect such a plan would have on the 
development of our mining industry and 
the utilization of the Nation’s mineral 
resources. 

Only recently, I v/as informed that 
leasers had been successful in taking over 
all the known nitrate deposits in the 
public lands, and thus had a monopoly, 
end were charging exoibitant prices for 
nitrate and nitrate fertilizer. 

The v'hole program of the changes 
proposed in our mining laws by these 
Government departments has been the 
subject of an investigation reported in 
the Hearings on the Conference on Re¬ 
vision of United States Mining Laws, pur¬ 
suant to House Resolution 66. The re¬ 
port and recommendations made in con¬ 
nection with the hearings by myself as 


chairman of the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining is presented herewith: 

Report op the Chairman op the Special 

SunCOMMITTEE ON MINING TO THE HOVSE 

Committee on Public Lands 
H on. J. Hardin Peterson, 

Chairman. Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chairman Peterbon: I have the 
honor to report to the members of the House 
Committee on Public Lands the findings of 
the Joint investigation conducted by the 
members of the Public Lands Subcommittee 
and the rcprescntatlveB of the Bureau of 
Land Management concerning the develop¬ 
ment of mineral deposits on the public lands, 
and the effect of the suggest^'d changes in 
the provisions of the Federal mining laws 
proposed In the memorandum recently Is¬ 
sued by the Bureau ol Land Management. 

The transcript of record of the Joint 
hearings held in Spokane, Wash., on October 
17 rind 18, 1949, together with addenda and 
milling lUir.trations, are submitted herewith 
for the record of the Public Lands Commit¬ 
tee and th'' conclderation of Congress. 

Minin" in all its branches ranks second in 
our basic industries. The development of 
tlie Nation’s mining Industry since colonial 
t-mes, whtn the mother country. England, 
forbade the American Colonies to manu¬ 
facture so much as a horseshoe or horseshoe 
nell. has outstripped mining in every other 
coiititry in the world. 

To the constructive Government policy 
that gave this country Uh liberal mining 
Ic.v^F. which stimulated the dcvslcpment and 
utilization of our mineral re.'»ources. must 
be credited in a large measure the suecsssful 
defense of our country, the preservation of 
our Government, and the present pieeml- 
nent position this Nation has attained among 
world powers. 

No other nation, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Canada, enjoys the constructive 
and liberal mining laws that foster mining 
and protect the rights of their citizens to 
go upon the public domain to seek, acquire, 
and utilize mineral deposits. 

The mining lav/s enacted In 1872 estab- 
liEhed the rules and regulations by which 
our citizens could go into the unburveyed 
and unexplored rugged mountain sections of 
the Vs^estorn Btate.s to search for, acquire, 
and perfect their rights to their newly dis¬ 
covered mineral wealth by staking mining 
claims which were theirs to hold as long as 
they complied with Government regulations. 

The plan embodied In these Government 
laws has worked so well that mining flour¬ 
ishes in every State where minerals have been 
discovered, and the Nation’s fsctorles and 
Inductrles are abundantly supplied with the 
minerals and metals used In the fabrication 
of the vast assortment of things u.sed In 
every branch of human endeavor. 

It Is now proposed to modify and change 
the provisions of the existing laws, as set 
lorth In a memorandum recently Issued by 
the Department of Intel lor. 

Without changing the mining laws, there 
should be a turn to the Government policy 
that has been followed in the past, of foster¬ 
ing and assisting mining development. If 
the location work and annual assessment 
work requirements are complied with, the 
rights and enterprise of our citizens to own, 
develop and patent mining claims will be 
protected, and mining development on pub¬ 
lic land will be encouraged and the develop¬ 
ment of the Nation’s mining Industry will 
be stimulated. 

The Government’s constructive policy as 
enacted in the provisions of the Federal min¬ 
ing laws were designed to encourage the 
search for mineral deposits and stimulate 
mine development. This plan has been car¬ 
ried out by giving any of Its citizens the 
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right to locate a mining claim on public 
land by performing 10 feet of discovery work 
on each claim staked and the right to hold 
possession of the same by expending $100 
annually In labor or Improvement, and the 
further right to acquire title to each claim 
or group of mining claims on which $500 
has been expended, and fulfilling the provis¬ 
ions of the Government reoulrcmcnt by 
making a final payment of $6 per acre or 
fraction of an acre contained in each mining 
claim patented to the applicant. 

Laws suspending the requirements for the 
performance of the annual assessment work 
on unpatenled mining claims were enacted 
by the Congress for the protection and tem¬ 
porary relief of mining claim owners in 
meeting Imposeible labor conditions as a 
result of the v/ar emergency and depressed 
financial conditions. This emergency relief 
measure was not Intended to be and should 
not be a permanent Government policy. 
With the expiretlon of this temporary law 
and the restoration of the requirements for 
the performance of the annuel asseesment 
W’ork on unpatenled miiiln," claims, much of 
the uncertainty ar^ to titJe will tas removed, 
and the stimulus to mining development 
v/ill be restored. 

In considering the conditions affecting the 
acquisition and holding of mining claims, 
and the proposed change in the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy and provisions of the mining 
laws presented In the memorandum of the 
Department of Interior, it appears that the 
experience gained in the development of the 
Nation’s mining resources and the facts re¬ 
lating to geological conditions and the un- 
ccrtuluty as to the location, extent and char¬ 
acter of mineral deposits in underground 
vein structures should be taken Into con¬ 
sideration, as well as the conditions to be 
met In financing, exiilorlng, equipping and 
operating a new mining property to the pro¬ 
ducing stage by owners of moderate means. 
It is urged that the salient facts should be 
talieii Into account by those in Government 
departments responsible for the formulation 
of Government policies In planning for utili¬ 
zation of the mining resources In the public 
lands. 

Rarely do we find pay ore in the outcrop of 
a mineralized vein where the.se surface ex- 
poimres have been weathered for millions of 
yev^rs. Attention is called to the fact that 
some of the veins conLainlng the richest 
copper at depth in Butte arc exposed and 
eiin be seen and traced In the surface in the 
railway cuts, and contain no ore of value 
In these surface exposures. 

We know that the deep cxp'^oratlons of the 
mineralized veins In Butte. Mont., and in the 
Coeur d’Alene mining district in north Idaho, 
have encountered literally hundreds of ex¬ 
tensive and extremely rich ore bodies of 
copper, lead, zinc, and occasionally silver 
ore literally thousands of feet below the 
surface. 

Outcrops or traces of mineralized veins In 
our public lands are usually found on steep 
hillsides in rugged, mountainous country 
where the prospector or finder must search 
out the course of his vein and the existence 
of ore deposits that may exist in the under¬ 
lying rock formations, in many cases covered 
over with a dense growth of brush and tim¬ 
ber, and. in most places, overlaid with deep 
deposits of loose earth and gravel. 

The plan usually followed in exploring a 
mineralized vein by the locator, who in nKist 
cases is a man of limited means. Is to follow 
the vein Into the hillside with a mine tun¬ 
nel, with the result, in most cases, that while 
further development is encouraged, little or 
no pay ore is encountered in the mineralized 
contents of the vein. After the first tunnel 
has been extended at some length, It may 
be found advisable to explore the vein at a 
deeper level. Accordingly a second tunnel is 
driven farther down the hillside where the 
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mlnprallzatlon lii the veins may be found to 
contain a series of subraarKlnal ore bodies 
within and along the vein without the dis¬ 
covery of pay ore. Indications in the vein 
may encourage the owner to look for richer 
ore in the lower horizons of the vein by 
driving a still lower tunnel, or sinking a 
shaft and opening the lower levels in the 
mine by driving a series of tunnels on levels 
deeper and deeper underground, where water 
may complicate mining difficulties. 

Once the exploration of a vein structure 
is undertaken by a locator or a group of in¬ 
vestors of limited means, in the hope of 
developing a paying mine, these owners may 
continue to work their claims year after 
year, spending their money to equip and ex¬ 
plore their mining properties which usually 
consist of a group of uiipatented mining 
claims. Until ore is found in paying quan¬ 
tities, these owners can ill afford to divert 
their limited funds, available to continue 
their search for pay ore, to finance the ex¬ 
pensive process of patenting a group of un¬ 
proven mining claims and shoulder the bur¬ 
den of paying real-estate taxes on land where 
paying ore may not exist. 

The proposed change in the mining laws 
that would force owners of unpateiited min¬ 
ing claims to make cash outlays for costly 
mining patents at the end of 3 years or for¬ 
feit all the work that has been done, and 
the money that has been expended in ex¬ 
ploring a vein structure in unpatenled min¬ 
ing claims on public lands, undertaken in 
good faith by men of limited means in the 
hope and expectation of developing a paying 
mine, Is impractical and unfair, and will 
seriously retard the development and utili¬ 
zation of our mineral resources. 

It is stated by the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement that “In practice most mining 
claims are not located for mining purposes.’* 

When consideration is given to the cost of 
labor in doing the prescribed 10 ieet of dis¬ 
covery work, and the annual assessment work 
of $100 as a requisite of obtaining and hold¬ 
ing each unpatented mining claim, and the 
further requirement to be met in obtaining 
title by mine patent that $500 of work must 
be done on each claim or group of mining 
claims, with outlays to be made for costly 
surveys and legal service, and a final pay¬ 
ment to the Federal Government of $5 for 
each acre or fraction of an acre embraced 
In a patented mining claim, we find the elTort 
and expense of obtaining title to tlie 20 acres 
comprised in a mining claim is on the aver¬ 
age more costly than obtaining title to Gov¬ 
ernment land than under other provisions 
of law providing for the acquisition ol pub¬ 
lic land. 

The tax revenue received from building 
and Improvements placed on an unpatenled 
ruining claim, and the real estate taxes on 
patented mining claims paid each year to the 
county and State where the claims are lo¬ 
cated, seems to be completely overlooked. 
Taxes that go to support schools, roads, and 
other State and county activities, as well as 
Income taxes received by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment from those owning or employed on 
this class of property, should be taken into 
account. 

In considering the benefits received by the 
schools, the county and State governments 
from the dlsp.osal of tlie land and timber, If 
any. the miner may obtain and utilize in de¬ 
veloping his mining claim, contrasted with 
the benefit derived from the disposal of na¬ 
tional forest timber exchanged with privately 
owned lumber companies lor denuded cut¬ 
over stump lands in a plan which operate.^ 
to take this privately owned land off the tax 
rolls and deprive the schools of their 25 per¬ 
cent of the proceeds received under the pro¬ 
visions of existing law from cash sales of na¬ 
tional forest timber, it appear.^ the benefits 
derived from the mining claims and patented 


mining property far outweigh the benefits 
derived by the Government and the Ameri¬ 
can people from this forest program. 

In California where Government officials 
arc obstructing mining development by con¬ 
testing mine locations and mine patent ap¬ 
plications in the national forest on every 
pretext, many of tlie.se mining locations have 
been staked in worthless brushlands. We 
learn that in making land exchanges, the 
Forest Service has openly induced the lum¬ 
ber companies to retain the mineral rights 
in the cut-over lands traded to the Govern¬ 
ment for standing timber, so the prospector 
could be barred from these reacquired lands 
for the reason the minerals was in private 
ownership. 

In considering the use of public domain 
for the propagation and protection ol wild¬ 
life and for public recreation, we find there 
is little Interference with wildlife and recrea¬ 
tion by the miner and pro.spector in the stak¬ 
ing and development of mining claims, 
whlcli are, lor the most part, in isolated 
areas where the public and game can range 
over the surlace at will. It is only after 
paying ore is developed and large mining 
operations take over, that industry replaces 
the wilds that had been frequented oceu- 
sionally by vacationists and wildlile in its 
migration. 

Ill weighing the benefits that accrue to the 
people ol this country between the conser¬ 
vation of wildlife and recreational areas and 
the developments and utilization of our 
mineral resources, it may be pointed out 
that both Manchuria and Ethiopia abound 
In areas suitable for recreation with an 
abundance of wildlife, but when these na¬ 
tions failed to utilize the mineral resources 
and develop their mining industry, they were 
helpless when attacked and were despoiled 
by the Invader. Under our system of de¬ 
velopment of our resources, a balance is 
maintained between industrial utilization 
and the conservation of wildlife and recrea¬ 
tional uses. 

In considering the problems of the Forest 
Service, and the list of alleged fraudulent 
mining locations in Caliloriila, presented by 
the Bureau ol Land Management, it seems 
that there has been a conflict between min¬ 
ing development and forest conservation, 
with mining getting the worst of it, due to 
the obstructive program being followed by 
local Forest Service officials. It develops 
that 11 the outcrop of mineralized veins and 
lodes which the prospectors were seeking to 
locate did not contain paying ore where an 
outcrop was exposed, these vein.s were simply 
declared nonmineral by the representative of 
the Forest Service, and by his dicta, they 
were nonmtneral, with the result that the 
exploration and utilization ol indicated un¬ 
derlying mineral deposits are effectively 
stopped. 

The same rule could have been applied to 
most of the outcrojis of the veins of many 
of the Nation’s famous ore producers that 
contained little in the way of p.ey ore in the 
outcrop which later have been developed into 
big mines by deeper exploration. For in¬ 
stance, the United Verde E.xtension, the New 
Cornelia, the Polaris, the original Anaconda 
at Butte, the Hercules, the Independence on 
Cripple Creek, and thousands of other mines 
scattered all over the world. 

We know that the autocratic and re.strlc- 
tive policy ol the Forest Service officials In 
dealing with mining development through¬ 
out the West hn.s given rise to the unpopu¬ 
larity of burcaucrllc control. 

The record discloses that the Poorest Service 
attempted to set up a mine-leasing program 
for the mining of nonferrous metals In ad¬ 
ministering the lands reacquired under the 
Weeks law, and had printed for distribution 
rules and regulations lor leasing these lands 


for the extraction of metals and nonmetallic 
minerals but for some rca.3on the book con¬ 
taining these rules and regulations was with¬ 
drawn and the leasing scheme was aban¬ 
doned. 

While the Federal Government is spending 
millions of dollars to construct access logging 
roads to isolated timber areas within the na¬ 
tional forests, very little, if anything, is be¬ 
ing done to build mine-access roads to 
Isolated mining districts in the national 
forests and mineralized public-land areas. 
In contrast to this neglectful policy ns to 
mlnlii", our neighbor, Canada, on the north 
appears to be going the limit In encouraging 
and assisting the development of its mining 
resources by enacting liberal mining laws by 
providing geological advice, building mine 
access trails and roads, and maintaining a 
liberal and constructive policy, governing the 
Ifjsuance and marketing of mining socurltlos 
and has outstripped this country in the de¬ 
velopment and utilization of their mining 
resources, with a stimulating effect on Can¬ 
ada’s national economy. 

We learn that when Canada expected and 
prepared lor a severe financial recession dur¬ 
ing the depression years in this country, the 
Inflow of mining investment capital and the 
outflow of mine production buoyed and sus¬ 
tained Can n da’s nalional economy, and 
spared the Dominion much of the financial 
distress exiierlenced at the time in other 
countries. 

The Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management should be relieved of tlie pro¬ 
prietary complex. Government policies 
should be formulated and laws enacted that 
will convince the officials of thc.se Federal 
departments of the intent of Congress to 
follow a policy of preserving and safeguard¬ 
ing the right of the individual citizen to ac¬ 
quire, develop, and utilize the natural re¬ 
sources in the public domain, which have 
been intrusted to the custody and adminis¬ 
tration ol these agencies of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The separation of the surface and sub¬ 
surface rights of mining claims is Impractical 
and unworkable. The locator or owner of 
a mining claim or group of mining claims 
seek.s the discovery and development of pay 
ore, and In making underground explorations 
requires surface areas for the disposal of the 
excavated material. He requires room to con¬ 
struct the necessary mine buildings. When 
pay ore is developed he requires large surface 
areas for timberyards and the storage of ma¬ 
terial, mill sites, haulageways and miscel¬ 
laneous passageways, and mine structures. 
It is out of reason to exjiect the operation (if 
a producing mine to be confined to restricted 
surface areas. 

The proposal to lie up as much as 2,560 
acres of Government land in a mining district 
by n single owner or company in a geofijglcal 
nilniiig claim that nifty embrace several uniLs 
ol C40 acres of land, without complyinj' with 
the provisions of the mine locetlon law, ap¬ 
proaches the policy and plan being lollowrd 
ill granting wholesale mining concessions .as 
practiced in European, Alrlcan, and South 
American countries, and is contrary to sound 
public policy and is not in the interests of the 
prospector and the average American citizen 
and will operate to deprive them of their 
rights to locate, develop, and procure title to 
mineral deposits in unappropriated public 
lands. 

This proposed change in the mining law 
could be used by special interests to tie up 
all the public land In an entire mining dis¬ 
trict for a long period of time to the ex¬ 
clusion of the miner prospector. 

With the abrogation of the rights of a clU- 
zen to obtain possession or title to public 
lands under the Home.stead Act or the stone 
and timber law. by the i rovisions ct tho 
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Taylor Grazing Act we And that practically 
all of the remaining unappropriated land hoe 
been withdrawn and Is now embraced within 
the national forests or Taylor grazing dls- 
trictfi, and the only opportunity the average 
citlsjen has to obtain any public land Is to 
And a mineral deposit and locate a mining 
claim, and now the Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment seeks to take away from the American 
citizen this last birthright. 

BECOMMENDATiONS 

In reviewing the Federal mining laws and 
the stimulating effect of the application of 
these laws on the progress that has been 
made in development and utilization of the 
Nation's mineral resources, we concur with 
the Hoover Commission In their recom- 
tnendatloii which states: "The mineral pat¬ 
ent system, under which outright ownership 
of mines can be acquired, has remained un¬ 
changed since its enactment on May 10, 
1872. Under it, prospecting of the public 
domain has been extensive. Protection has 
been assured to claims on which a discovery 
has been made while exploration and de¬ 
velopment to establish the value of the dis¬ 
covery were carried on. The discoverer has 
been eventually rewarded by grant of title 
by patent to a holding of prescribed size. 
The system has worked well, and the com¬ 
mittee favors tho retention of location and 
patenting lor the mineral deposits to which 
It now applie.s." 

Your committee further recommends that 
in the light of prcctnt-ciay mlninff experi¬ 
ence in the discovery of extensive ore de¬ 
posits that have no sui*face exposure, we 
recommend that the validity of mining 
claims in mlnerallzied districts or adjacent 
to proven mines be recognized without the 
requirement of discovery of valuable min¬ 
erals, bo that ground without surface ex¬ 
posures or other positive evidence of ore or 
other valuable mineral deposits can be ac¬ 
quired and explored under the provisions of 
the Federal mining laws. 

To avoid conlusion and uncertainty con¬ 
cerning the status of the appropriations of 
public lands we further recommend that tho 
provisions of of the Federal mining laws 
be amended to provide that mine location 
notices Aied for record with the county re¬ 
corder, after being recorded in the county 
where tlie mining claims arc located, be for¬ 
warded to the nearest Federal land office for 
recording with the Bureau of Lund Manage¬ 
ment. 

In recognition of the fact that the greater 
pan of the niliieralizeci areas of the public 
lands In rugged and Inaccessible mountain¬ 
ous areas of the country are embraced within 
the boundaries of the national forests and 
that the development of the^e mines is de¬ 
pendent in a large measure on the policy of 
the Forest Service, we respectfully recom¬ 
mend that a division of mining bo estab¬ 
lished wltliin the P'oresf Service in charge of 
competent mining executives or experienced 
mining pngineers, so that the Government's 
mining rebourcss. discovered and undiscov¬ 
ered. within the national forest land may be 
given proper conblderution in the admin- 
istratlcii of the national forests and the 
allocation of funds appropriated for the 
utilization and development of the natural 
resources withiu the national forest. 

Kccogrnztng the need for an active, pro.*?- 
peroub, and productive mining industry as a 
saieguurd to ihe national defense, we recom¬ 
mend and urge the restoration of a liberal 
and constructive legislative and admin¬ 
istrative policy In fostering and encouraging 
the continued development of our mining 
Industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Compton I. Whtte, 

Chairman, , 


CaTcndiili W. Cannon, United Statei 
Mioiitcr to Syria 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18 ilegislutive day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Senate confirmed the nomi¬ 
nation of Cavendish W. Cannon, to be 
United States Minister to Syria and for 
other ambassadorial duties. The nomi¬ 
nation was acted upon so rapidly that I 
did not get to say what I wanted to say 
about Mr. Cannon, one of Utah’s dis¬ 
tinguished citizens. He is highly re¬ 
garded. He is a career diplomat, who 
has served faithfully and loyally, and 
with great efficiency in various parts of 
the earth. His last assignment was as 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed In the Appendix of 
the Record, two editorials, one entitled, 
“One of Utah’s Famous Sons Is an Able 
Diplomat,” published in the Salt Lake 
Tribune of September 14, 1950, and the 
other entitled “Cavendish W. Cannon 
Goes to Syria,’* published in the Salt 
Lake Deseret News of September 14.1950. 
Both editorials deal with Mr. Cannon’s 
appointment. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From tlic Salt Lake Tribune of September 
14. 1960] 

One of Utah's Famous Sons Is an Abi.b 
Diplomat 

The active and distinguished son of Utah 
who has received commendation and ad¬ 
vancement In the diplomatic service during 
the past 2 years has been assigned to an 
Important post in the Middle East, where his 
exceptional qualifications are especially 
needed. 

As Ambassador to Yugoslavia ne was In- 
Etrumental In the establishment of friendly 

leletions with the Tito regime and thus pre¬ 
venting the Soviet Union from adding an¬ 
other power to its galaxy of eatellltes. Re¬ 
cently he was assigned to a wider sphere of 
action as a member of the National Planning 
Bonrd. a department that molds the foreign 
policy of this Republic. 

According to a press dispatch from Wash¬ 
ington, he was chosen for this position be¬ 
cause of his wide and practical background 
of dealing with the peoples of eastern Eu¬ 
rope and combating the Influence of Soviet 
propagandists In that critical area. "The 
appointment gave him the title of chief po¬ 
litical consultant for Europe and the Near 
East, although Mr. Cannon’s assignment vir¬ 
tually covers the entire globe,” said the 
announcement. 

Word has Just been received that Caven¬ 
dish Wells Cannon, Utah's astute State De¬ 
partment trouble-shooter, has been given a 
new assignnnent to one of the hot spots of 
the globe. The President has nominated 
him to represent this country In Syria, where 
another uprising similar to that In Korea is 
threatened. 

It Is believed that Mr. Cannon will he able 
to avert another local war while police forces 


Of the United Nations are trying to quell the 
communistic disturbance in Asia. 

[From the Salt Lake Deseret News of Septem¬ 
ber 14. 1950] 

CAvexmiBK W. Cannon Goes to Strxa 

Cavendish W. Cannon, former United States 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, and more recently 
a member of the planning board of the State 
Department In Washington, D. 0., has been 
appointed as United States Minister to Syria. 

Cavendish W. Cannon makes national and 
International news. He Is one of the truly 
experienced and efficient career diplomats In 
the service of this Nation, and has been 
assigned some of the most tricky and difficult 
responsibilities that could fall on men In for¬ 
eign service. Ho got his European back¬ 
ground through 19 years In the United States 
consular service, much of which was as vice 
consul In Sofia, Bulgaria, during the thirties 
when this city was one of the most important 
listening posts on the Communist fringe. 

His transfer to the Slate Department, and 
hl.s Rorvicp as Amtaassador to Yugoslavia fol¬ 
lowed. He htis represented the United States 
in vital conferences at Moscow, at Potsdam, 
and in London. 

Of special personal interest is the fact that 
Cavendish Cannon grew up right here In Salt 
Lake City. He 1 b a son of the late John Q. 
Cannon, long-time editor of the Deseret 
News, and a grandson of George Q. Cannon, 
formerly a member of the first presidency of 
the church. 

His personal connections with Utah are In¬ 
teresting, but not nationally Important. His 
Syrian appointment Is of very great impor¬ 
tance, as afTalrs In the Middle East are threat¬ 
ening to come to a boll, and a man of Caven¬ 
dish Cannon's sound experience and proven 
judgment is needed in such a post. 

Financial Help Now Essential to Nation's 
Medicsl Schools 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEBSILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

:N the HOUiJE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
light of the recent third-round defeat 
in committee of legislation to provide 
urgently needed Federal aid to tho med¬ 
ical and health-training institutions of 
our ccimtry, the following article en¬ 
titled “Financial Help Now Essential to 
Nation’s Medical Schools” by Dr. How¬ 
ard A. Rusk, veteran New York Times 
medical reporter, New York Sunday 
Times, September 17, 1950, is particu¬ 
larly relevant reading for Members of 
the Congress, and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. The article 
follows: 

IlNANCiAL Help Now Essential to Nation's 

Medical Schools—College Facilities 

Keep Up Wmi Population, But Thaining 

Costs Go Up More Rapidly 

(By Howard A. FwUEk) 

This month about 7.000 fortunate young 
men and women will start their first year of 
medical school. They are fortunate be¬ 
cause they were chosen from the 24,434 per¬ 
sons who applied last spring to an average 
of three or four different medical schools. 
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Upon first glance It appears paradoxical 
that cries are heard in many quarters for 
more and more physicians, and legislation Is 
being enacted to draft doctors for the Armed 
Forces, while thousands of prospective young 
students are denied the opportunity of 
studying medicine. 

This view was taken last January at a 
meeting In Cincinnati of the academic deans 
of several colleges and universities whose 
actions Indicated that they believed there 
was a serious shortage of doctors tliat thtjre 
was insufficient competition to maintain a 
high quality of education or medical service 
and that research sulTers because thousands 
of qualified young men and women do not 
get into medical school. The problem, how¬ 
ever, is not so simple as this. 

Today in the United Stales there are 72 
medical schools and 7 schools of basic medical 
sciences. These '.0 schools had a total en¬ 
rollment of 26,103 students last year. This 
1 b compared with 66 class A medical schools 
with an enrollment of 12.630 students In 
1910; 70 class A medical schools with an en¬ 
rollment of 12,559 in 1920; 76 approved medi¬ 
cal schools with a total enrollment of 21,697 
in 1930, and 77 approved medical schools with 
21,271 students In 1940. 

COST OP EDUCATION MOUNTS 

With the Increase in the number of physi¬ 
cians, there has been a disproportionate In¬ 
crease In the coat of medical education. 
Comparative data show that the educational 
expense of medical schools nearly doubled 
between 1941 and 1948. In that period the 
depression of the 1930'6 and later increased 
taxation resulted In less private funds avail¬ 
able for endowment. 

One large medical school estimates that 
It now costs nearly $14,000 to train a medical 
student for 4 years. Tuition fees covered 70 
percent of the co.st8 of medical education in 
1910, but they account for less than 25 per¬ 
cent at present, for, obviously, the current 
high costs of medical educatRm cannot bo 
borne by the students. The council on 
medical agencies and hospitals of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association has reported recently 
that budgets of medical .schools lor 1950-51 
totaled about $76.,‘)00,eo0. This is an In¬ 
crease of $19,500,000, or 42 percent, In the 
last 4 years. 

Recently the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee voted 9 to 8 to table a bill pro¬ 
viding Federal aid lor the operation of medi¬ 
cal schools and for construction and equip¬ 
ment. Following this action, Representative 
Andrew Biemtller, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
Introduced a new bill (H. R. 9508) that pro¬ 
vides $15,000,000 a year fur a 6-yrar period 
for construction grants to educational insti¬ 
tutions In the health lields. This bill, which 
was tabled, side-steps the controversial issue 
that Federal grants lor operations might lead 
to Federal control. The Senate has already 
passed a bill providing for both construc¬ 
tion and operational grants. 

Even if unlimited funds were made avail¬ 
able for medical education, this alone would 
not make it possible for nil who wish to 
attend medical school, for there arc the in¬ 
terrelated problems of laboratory facilities, 
clinical training, teaching personnel and 
other factors that make medicine the most 
complex of professional courses. 

SCHOOL FACIl.mES KEEP PACE 

Despite these difficulties, tlie opportunity 
to study medicine In approved medical 
schools has practically doubled in the last 
40 years, and has more than kept pace with 
the growth in population. This week’s Is¬ 
sue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association reports that the number of fresh¬ 
men medical students Increased last year by 
0.3 percent to 7,042. This is a 17 percent 
Increase over the average-sljsc freshman class 
In the 10 years preceding World War II. 

The shortage of doctors is real, but not as 
acute as some alarmists would indicate. The 


new doctor draft legislation Is for the pur¬ 
pose of providing an equitable system of serv¬ 
ice In the Armed Forces, and not primarily 
because of an over-all shortage of doctors. 
With the closing of a number of Inferior, 
second-rate medical schools during the pe¬ 
riod of 1904-14, the number of physicians 
to 100,000 population In the United States 
declined from 149 in 1909 to 125 In 1929. 
Since 1929, the ratio has risen steadily, un¬ 
til today it is 133. 

At the same time, however, speclallxation, 
Increased research, higher standards of care, 
better distribution of services, and new pro¬ 
grams such as industrial medicine and pub¬ 
lic health have created a need for more 
doctors. As our national income is at the 
highest level In history, more people have 
the funds to buy the medical service that 
they need. 

It Is obvious that If the medical schools 
are to maintain even the present quality 
of medical education, much less expand to 
meet the present shortage of doctors, they 
must have financial help. In view of the 
present national emergency, dllTercnces must 
be resolved and action taken, for some type 
of Federal aid Is an urgent necessity. 


Appointment of Edgar B. Brostard at 
Member of the United States Tariff 
Commission 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Sepieviber 18 ilegiHlaiwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Brossard Nomination,” pub- 
li.shcd in the Washington Post of Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1950, commenting on the 
nomination of Edgar Bernard Brossard 
to be a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Bros.sard’s nom¬ 
ination was confirmed last Friday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
w as ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BRO.SSARD Nomination 

President Truman was well advised to re¬ 
appoint Edgar B. Brossard to the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. The nomination had been held 
up for many weeks and rumors had spread 
that it would not be made. Dr. Brossard 
was an economist for the Commission be¬ 
fore he was advanced to a commlssloncrsliip 
25 years ago Since then he has gained a 
vast knowledge of the country’s economic 
problems and an Invaluable experience in 
fact-finding and laying the economic 
groundwork for governmental policle,s. In 
addition to his w'ork at the Commission, he 
served on the executive committee of the 
interdepartmental group responsible for the 
scientific and cultural cooperative program— 
the forerunner of point 4. He was also a 
delegate to the Geneva and Habana Confer¬ 
ences at which the charter for the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization was worked out. 
The high quality of his work Is attested by 
the endorsement given him by many agri¬ 
cultural, business and labor organizations 
and by Members of the Senate and House of 
both political parties from the 11 Western 
States. 

While the Tariff Commission Is a biparti¬ 
san body. Its work calls for economists and 


expert fact finders. That Dr. Brossard. a 
Republican member, Ims worked primarily as 
an economist interested In the national wel¬ 
fare Is indicated by the widespread, bipar¬ 
tisan support accorded him. This Is no time 
to lose such experienced men from the public 
service. It Is to be hoped that the Senate 
will confirm the nomination before adjourn- 


Another Look at the Tariff Issue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. TOM STEED 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an article appearing in the cur¬ 
rent issue of the journal of the United 
Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers 
Union, A. F. of L., by O. R. Strackbeln, 
chairman of the National Labor-Man¬ 
agement Council on Foreign Trade Pol¬ 
icy which deals with the Nation’s exist¬ 
ing tariff problems. 

This is an objective and thoughtful 
discussion of an important issue, one 
bound to become even more important 
when the present emergency ends and 
we turn back to normal times. 

The article follows: 

In order properly to understand the tariff 
question. It Is necessary to understand the 
reason for trade among the nations in the 
first place. The fact is that nations do not 
produce all of their requirements In the way 
of goods and commodities. There is the fur¬ 
ther fact that some nations produce some 
Items which other nations need but which 
the latter themselves do not produce. On the 
other hand, the nations that have a scarcity 
of particular products may produce other 
products which other nations require for 
their own economy. Under tho.se circum¬ 
stances, the natural basis of trade exists. 

The first natural develoiiment then is for 
each nation to Import those commodities 
which they themselves do not produce or 
produce In a quantity which is not sufficient 
for their requirements. The theory of free 
trade, in fact, is based on this kind of dis¬ 
position of resources among the various na¬ 
tions of the world. 

The basic concept of free trade consists 
of each country producing those commodi¬ 
ties lor which it is best fitted and to Import 
from other countries coniriiodltles which the 
other countries produce to better advantage. 
The theory is tliat in this way each nation 
will devote Its economic energies to the pro¬ 
duction of the commodities and the goods 
for which it Is best fitted and to draw from 
other countries those goods and commodities 
for which they are best fitted. Assuming 
that all nations act on this principle, all the 
peoples in this world would be devoting their 
energies to the end of greatest possible pro¬ 
duction in each country. 

This is an idealistic economic concept and 
was propagated particularly by the British 
political economists In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. EngUind. under this 
theory, became the workshop oi the world. 
By drawing their raw materials from other 
countries and taking them into England and 
fabricating them and then exporting the 
finished products to other countries which 
were not Industrialized, England was able to 
build up a very strong and prosperous econ¬ 
omy. 'This theory which fitted so well tho 
British economy w^as in a sense Imported 
Into the United States and was taught In the 
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collegeB and universities and particularly in 
the schools of economlCB of such institutions. 

It became apparent in a very short period 
of time, however, that the United States was 
In a different position from that of England 
in the days when she was the workshop of 
the world. The United States was a yopng 
country and had few, if any, industries and 
imported most of the manufactured and fin¬ 
ished products which she needed from Eng¬ 
land and the other European countries. In 
order to build up her own Industry. It was 
found necessary to erect certain barriers 
against imports from abroad in order to pro¬ 
tect the industries In this country which 
were only getting under way and did not 
have the advantages of the skills and ma¬ 
chinery which had already been developed 
overseas. 

Under this system of protection, the United 
States did develop in time into an industrial 
nation. There was some Inconvenience to 
this system, however, because In the United 
States industrial activity was confined con¬ 
siderably to the northern part of the country. 
The Southern States were primarily agricul¬ 
tural In character and It soon dawned upon 
them that the prices which they paid for 
manufactured products produced In the 
Northern States were somewhat high because 
of the very fact that the Industries were pro¬ 
tected by a high tariff. As a result, the 
Southern States tended more and more 
toward the idea of free trade, while the 
northern Industrial States Insisted upon 
protection. 

BECOMES POLITICAL 

It was not long before the tariff became a 
political issue upcui this basis. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, as everyone knows, associated 
Itself with the free-trade philosophy, whereas 
the Republican Party was dedicated to the 
Idea of protection. This political division 
continued through the end of the century 
and on each occn.sion that the Republicans 
came into power, a new tariff hill was brought 
up and. in general, the tendency was either 
to increase the tariff or to bring additional 
items under tariff protection. On the other 
hand, when the Democrats came into power, 
their first step was to lower the tariffs exist¬ 
ing at the time they came into power. 

This alternation of high and low tariffs 
continued through the Woodrow Wilson ad¬ 
ministration, through the Cooltdge and 
Hoover administrations. With the advent 
of the New Deal, the previous philosophy of 
free trade was again embraced by the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party, but on a somewhat different 
basis from the previous system, llie idea 
was launched that world trade could be freed 
of barriers by a system of reciprocal trade 
agreements. Since 1934 some forty-odd trade 
agreements have been negotiated by the 
United States, and the taiiffs on the whole 
and on the average have been decreased by 
some 50 percent. 

Tlic question now arises whether these 
tariff reductions have gone too far or 
whether they have not been carried to the 
extent that they might be, or whether, hav¬ 
ing gone far enough, they should now be 
halted. 

FREE TRADE 

Going back now to the theory of free trade, 
there are several observations that may be 
made with respect to the United States. In 
the first place, the United Slates does honor 
the principle of free trade to the total of 
two-thirds of it.s Imports each year. During 
the past 40 years, from 60 to 65 percent of 
our total Imports have come In free of duty. 
The Items that are free of duty consist largely 
of raw materials and other commodities 
which are not easily produced In the United 
States or could not be produced without sac¬ 
rificing economic principles. Among the 
Items that arc imported free of duty are 
such commodities as coffee, tin, rubber, ba¬ 


nanas. undressed furs, hides and skins, news¬ 
print. 

On the other hand, there are Items which 
are produced abroad but which are also pro¬ 
duced in this country, but upon which we do 
Insist upon having some tariff protection. 
Now, what is the basis for this protection? 
The basis lies in the fact that the advantage 
which other countries have competitively 
over the United States in the prcxluctlon of 
thr.se goods, lies not in any advantages of 
soil or climate or skill in the country of 
origin, but rather in the fact that other 
countries, without exception, pay lower 
wage.s than are paid in the United States. 
In other words, the principles of free trade 
as enunciated by Adam Smith, John Stuart 
Mill, and other political economists do not 
really call Ufxin us to Import items in which 
other countries merely pos.scss an unfair eco¬ 
nomic advantage. So long as the advantage 
enjoyed by other countries consists in the 
mere fact that they pay lower wages than 
those prevailing In this country, it cannot 
be said that we violate the principles of free 
trade when we seek to place those commodi¬ 
ties on a competitive parity in our own 
market. 

The question remains whether or not the 
competitive advantage which is derived from 
lower wnge.s than those prevailing in this 
country is really one that can be Justified. 
It is usually said that the consumers in this 
country are entitled to the cheaper products 
which are thus made available to them, per¬ 
mitting them to make certain savings In 
their dollars and to take these savings and 
buy other commodities. In this connection 
it should bo said that the political econo- 
ml.sts who enunciated and elaborated on tho 
theory of free trade did not take into con- 
filderatloii the disparity In wages prevailing 
In the different nations. No thought ap¬ 
pears to have been given at all to this dif¬ 
ferential. 

Tlie very New Deal, which espoused the 
reciprocal trade agreements program w'lis re¬ 
sponsible In great part for making this coun¬ 
try and perhaps other countries, wage con¬ 
scious. Tills consciousness was curried to the 
extent that one of the prime purposes of the 
national minimum wage legislation was to 
protect those employers who pay high rates 
in wages, against the type of competition 
which bases its advantages on lower wage 
payments. Employers who engaged union 
labor found themselves at a great disadvan¬ 
tage* when they were exjxiseU to competition 
from employers who were not unionized or 
who paid In some instances sweatshop 
wages. It was realized that high wage stand¬ 
ards could not be maintained under such 
conditions. As a result, the Idea of estab¬ 
lishing natlonai minimum wages mode head¬ 
way and was finally enacted into law. 

PARirrES ESTABLISHED 

About the same time attention was given 
to the fact that form prices had a tendency 
to fall below the price level of manufactured 
gtjods. As a result, the principle of price 
parities was established and was recognized 
as a national institution. The sjrstem of 
price supports was enacted and Is still in 
effect. Thus our economy was bolstered both 
in the field of wages and in the field of farm 
prices. Neither the industrial labor nor the 
agricultural segment of our economy was to 
bo allowed to fall out of balance and thus 
upoel the economy as a whole. 

Strangely enough, our economy was to be 
exposed without benefit of such protective 
measures to the undermining competitive 
Influences of Imports which derived their 
principal advantage from low-wage scales. 
Thus the domestic producer is protected from 
the Influences of low wages paid within our 
own country, but Is to be subjected to unfair 
competition from abroad. Why It should be 
thought necessary to set up protective meas¬ 
ures within our own country while exposing 


our producers to the same kind of competi¬ 
tion from other countries, often in a much 
more serious form than any experienced 
within our own country, is something of a 
mystery. As economic philosophy, this seems 
to be entirely contradictory. 

In answering this charge of contradiction, 
the supporters of the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram maintain that the United States can 
outproduce all the other countries of the 
world and therefore has nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. It is true, of course that 
the United States can and does outproduce 
other countries in the mass-production In¬ 
dustries. In the production of automobiles, 
steel, electrical equipment and appliances 
we have no peer anywhere In the world. 
However, there are numerous smaller indus¬ 
tries which supply us with a wide variety of 
products that we need In this country and 
which we consume from coast to coast, that 
do not have the advantage of mass pro¬ 
duction. This is simply In the nature of the 
case. Consumption is not sufficiently large 
to permit the installation of mass-produc¬ 
tion systems or the variety of the products 
la so great that they do not lend themselves 
to this type of production. We have only to 
mention such products as toys, scientific 
liistrumentB, pottery, glassware, hardware, 
pharmaceutical items, and many others to 
be reminded that not all of our industries 
consist of production line types. In other 
words, the advantages, the economic advan¬ 
tages, of mass production do not extend to 
all of our Industries. It is in this wide 
variety of miscellaneous Industries that the 
impact of foreign competition makes Itself 
felt. 

Yet tho fact remains that these indus¬ 
tries pay wages that compare very favorably 
with those paid in the mass-production in¬ 
dustries. Unless some form of protection 
is granted these lndu.stries, it is quite obvious 
that they will not be able to withstand tho 
kind of competition they will be called upon 
to meet if the tariffs are cut below a point 
which will guarantee competitive parity in 
this country with Imported products. TYi)!- 
cally tho measures of protection which we 
have historically used have consisted prin¬ 
cipally of the tariff cither in the form of ad 
valorem rates or in the form of specific rates 
or a combination of the two. Other nations 
have used many oilier forms of protection, 
among them Import quotas, Import licenses, 
exchange controls, barter arrangements, and 
many other related devices, 

QUOTA BARRIERS 

Our State Department is on record before 
all the world to the effect that quotas are 
the worst form of trade barriers. Thus the 
United States has condemned out-of-hand 
all forms of quota regardless of their char¬ 
acter. This has been most unfortunate. It 
has been most unfortunate because quotas 
need not necessarily be restrictive ol trade. 
They need not necessarily act as a trade 
barrier and can, In fact, be of great ad¬ 
vantage to our own producers as well as 
foreign producers, and foreign exporters. I 
suggest that tho State Department has taken 
an extremely narrow view of the case. 

Quotas may be devised which bear a cer¬ 
tain relation to past Imports and past con¬ 
sumption and production In this country 
by the utilization of which products could 
bo brought into this country without re¬ 
stricting their comparatively free flow. The 
device Is very simple. I would propose that 
In suitable cases, many of which can be 
found, Imports be limited to quantities which 
can be determined by reference to records of 
past years and then permit impoits to con¬ 
tinue, in direct proportion to consumption 
In this country. 

FEAR XXfPORTB 

Assuming that during a representative 
past period 10 percent of a given item had 
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been imported into this country, that Is, 
10 percent of the total consumption, then 
10 percent of total consumption would be 
permitted to be imported in future years. 
It is obvious that as consumption in this 
country increased imports would also in¬ 
crease. The great advantage of this proposal 
lies In the fact that it would remove from 
imports the effects which are most feared 
by our producers and by our wage earners. 
This fear is the fear of the effects of low- 
priced Imports upon our own price structure. 
In a buyer’s market the ability of foreign ex¬ 
porters to sell in this country in competition 
with our own producers at prices lower than 
those which are offered by our own manu¬ 
facturers can be very disruptive of the 
market. 

It is the unkown factor of how great a 
supply is available abroad for shipping to 
this country at low prices that does the dam¬ 
age. A quota limitation would remove this 
question, this doubt, thi.s fear, and would 
permit our producers to plan for the future 
and to establish production schedules ac¬ 
cordingly. They could systematically plan 
thrlr plant expansions, renewal of equip¬ 
ment, and other outlays of capital. When, 
on the other hand, It is not known how 
large a supply is available or potentially 
available from abroad. It la extremely dif¬ 
ficult to plan for future production and for 
future plant expansions and the reequip¬ 
ment of plants and factories. All of this 
has a depressing effect on the economy. It 
affects employment; It affects wages; and it 
affects the hours of work. If. in place of this 
uncertainty, It were known definitely that 
m iiJiy case no more than a certain pcrc'‘nt- 
age of the total consumption would be im¬ 
ported, then the producers would he free of 
this lear and uncertainty. Therefore, I say 
that the percentage quota system should be 
established in those commodities where such 
quota systems could be Instituted with com¬ 
parative ease. 

There is little question that many indus¬ 
tries in this country would be willing to ac¬ 
cept quotas which would provide for a larger 
volume of Imports than have previously 
come in, In return for the certainty that the 
quota limitation would establish. In many 
Instances they might even be willing to have 
the tariff removed entirely. 

This type of quota would have the addi¬ 
tional great advantage of overcoming one of 
the great defects of any tariff. It is one of the 
notable facts of foreign trade that not all 
nations operate on the .same economic 
level. Therefore, the competitive Impact of 
the different countries upon the Importing 
nations may vary greatly. Thus a rate of 
duty of 30 percent might establish competi¬ 
tive parity if applied to products, Imported 
let us say, from Canada. On the other hand, 
on the same product, a rate of 3 or 4 or 500 
percent might be necessary In order to pro¬ 
duce similar competitive parity In this coun¬ 
try on imports coming from some other 
country in which the labor standards are far 
below those of Canada. In such instances 
there is no single tariff rate that can per¬ 
form the function for which tariffs have 
been established. Under those conditlon.s, 
the percentage import quota would fill tho 
gap and would very admirably perform the 
function in w'hich the tariff has so com¬ 
pletely failed. 

CTIANOED ECONOMY 

Coming back now to the claim of the con¬ 
sumers to low prices; one thing should be 
made clear and that is that the United 
States economy today Is not the United 
Slates economy of 1939. Today we are op¬ 
erating on an economic plateau. We have 
a national Indebtednc-as of some $260,000,- 
000,000 and a national budget ranging from 
forty to forty-five billions of dollars. To 
sustain this sort of structure of obllgatious 
and debts, it is absolutely necessary that 
the annual national income of this country 


be maintained well over the $200,000,000,000 
mark. This cannot possibly be done unless 
prices are maintained at or near their pres¬ 
ent levels. This, In turn, cannot be accom¬ 
plished unless wages remain high; unless 
production remains unusually high; unless 
fair profits are maintained and unless em¬ 
ployment continues at the highest levels. 
Therefore, to say that the coniiumer is en¬ 
titled to lower prices through Imports of 
cheap goods from abroad, simply does not 
stand up. 

The consumer, too, must make his con¬ 
tribution to this vast burden that we are 
carrying. The consumer is no more entitled 
to cheap prices based on cheap Irbor abroad 
than he is entitled to cheap prices based 
upon slave labor abroad. It is timply a mat¬ 
ter of degree. 

All in all, the chief protective problem 
of the United States arise.s from the fact 
that the Uiillcd States is unique among nil 
tho nations of the world In the great good 
fortune of our country which lies in the 
fact that we have attained the highest stand¬ 
ard of living in the entire world. This makes 
trade between us and other nations some¬ 
thing quite different from trade among na¬ 
tions that are of an equal economic level. 
This fact has not been given sufficient ac¬ 
ceptance and sufficient recognition. It 
makes of protection not a matter of selfish¬ 
ness or the promotion of selfish Interests, 
but the maiutonanco ol something which 
we have attained and lor which all other 
countries arc striving and to the attainment 
of which we can help them best and most 
effectiv. ’y 11 W'c succeed in maintaining this 
high {Mundard of living. Clearly, success in 
holding our unique position is dependent 
upon a reasonable degree of protection. 


Marshall and China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN IHE SENATE OP ’THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, the edi¬ 
torial in the Christian Science Monitor 
of September 16 entitled “Marshall and 
China.'' 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follovt^s: 

Marshall and China 

While it seems to us that what General 
Marshall can accomplish as Delonse Chief is 
of overriding Importance, a dcbiiLe on China 
policy and his part in it might well clear 
the air. Let’s hear the objections of Sena¬ 
tors Taft and Wherry —and replies to them. 
The better Americans understand what has 
happened In China the better they will be 
prepared to deal with the future In the Par 
East. 

It is easy now to point out some of the mis¬ 
takes. Tho first was in continuing to con¬ 
sider Rusisa as an ally. The second was in 
believing that the Chinese Reds could be 
led to cooperate in a civil-war truce and the 
formation of a coalition government. Gen¬ 
eral Marshall was sent to China late in 1946 
as a mediator. He was also authorized to 
put pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to reform 
his government and end the civil war. 

After a year’s efforts General Marshall 
concluded that it was neither possible to 


make peace with the Communists nor to 
reform the Nationalist regime. But the ef¬ 
fect on those efforts was to weaken the 
Chiang regime— which lost some military ad¬ 
vantages in the truce, some face through 
American willingness to treat with the Reds, 
and some aid Wa.shlngton withheld in en¬ 
deavors to force reforms. For this the Tru- 
man-Acheson policy must bear responsibility. 

But any fair judgment must weigh alter¬ 
native policies. The chief ol these was Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer’s plan for an Amerlcnn pro¬ 
tectorate. That would have meant active, 
large-scale military intervention in China. 
It would hnve virtually made China an Amer¬ 
ican colony and lost for the United States 
the moral position of a nonimperialiRt. 

Moreover, an operation of such scope in 
Asia would almost surely have jrreatly cur¬ 
tailed American anti-Cummunl.st efforts m 
Europe. It might have forccloMed the Mar¬ 
shall plan and invited the disaster of Red 
political triumphs which so clo.sely threat¬ 
ened PVance and Italy 3 years ago. 

To fiEsuine that something less than the 
Wedemeyer plan would have done the job 
in China is to miss the nature of the change 
in that country. To imagine that the Mar¬ 
shall mission wa.s the cause of the Commu¬ 
nist triumph is to forget that America was 
dealing with a social revolution among 450,- 
000,000 people It is to forget that Chiang 
received $2,000,000,000 in po.slwar aid. espe¬ 
cially arms which quickly fell into Red 
hands. It is to forget that popular rejec¬ 
tion of a corrupt oligarchy had more to do 
with Nationalist deleat than any Commu¬ 
nist military operations. 

Debate on the Marshall role in China may 
well point up official mistakes. But it ought 
also to expose both the partisan insinua¬ 
tion that Washington sold out to Moscow 
and the .shallow supposition that China can 
be rewon by backing a discredited and ex¬ 
iled regime. The genuine issue is not 
whether but how to combat the spread of 
Communist Imporiallsm. 


Numerous Misconceptions on Taxing 
Excess Profits 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF rrHE UNITED STATES 

Mo?iday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday. July 20), 1950 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an excel¬ 
lent article entitled “Numerous Miscon¬ 
ceptions on Taxing Exces.s Profits," writ¬ 
ten by Lawrence L. McKenna, and pub¬ 
lished in the editorial section of the Sun¬ 
day Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Numerous Misconceptions on Taxing Excess 
Profits—Leads to Inflation Instead of 
Deflation; Doesn’t Stop War Contract 
Profiteering 

(By Lawrence L. McKenna) 

Congress has no power greater than tho 
power to tax—unless it is the power to spend. 
Through the use of these it can either create 
or destroy. And although they are some¬ 
times used for various purposes, political and 
otherwise, which may be questioned, these 
powers were delegated to Congress by the 
framers of the Constitution so that tho 
people might be a.-ssured that they would 
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nJwaye be used lor the purpose of strengthen* 
in If the Nation by adequately providing for 
the defense of the country and the general 
weh 'ire of the people. 

Today, with the Nation embarked on a 
military enterprise the implications of which 
are so vast it is difficult for the majority of 
the people fully to comprehend, the Con- 
[^reFS, in the exercise of these powers, is pre- 
siented with the choice of (1) taxing and 
spending wisely with a view to strengthen¬ 
ing the country mllitnrily, economically and 
socially, or (2) merely taxing and spending 
expediently with a view to strengthening 
political positions of pai’tlcs and individuals. 

CONNALLY-O’MAHONET PROPOSAL 

The interim tax bill was presented to Con¬ 
gress originally us a bill designed to reduce 
taxes rather than increase them. But the 
Korean wiir so changed ihc fiscal environ¬ 
ment (>f the Federal tiovernment that this 
Jegadalion, first proposed as a tax relief 
nieaburc, became a bill aimed at increasing 
taxes. 

This tax legislation originally called for a 
reduction In excise taxes which contemplat- 
t;d a net loss ni revenue ot $910,000,000 an¬ 
nually. liut when the bill was rel erred to 
the Senate-House Conlercnce Committee 
last week it canied provisions calling for in- 
cieases in taxes which contemplated raising 
total revenues by at least $3,000,000,000 in 
the cuirent fiscal year, and by at least $4.- 
500.000,000 annually when the law becomes 
fully effective. 

Althour.h this proposed increase In taxes 
w.wS doemed to hr quite substantial, there 
nevertheleBS were Senators who pressed for 
including an excess-prohts tax provision in 
the bill. Four amendments designed to ac- 
rnnipllsh this were proposed. The mast Im- 
rjuriant of those, and the one around which 
achates in Congress raged, was the so-called 
Connally-O’Mahoncy amendment. 

The Connally-O’Mahoney amendment pro- 
poKd a virtual reenactment of the excoss- 

(diU. law winch wab in ell’ect during World 
\7ai II. The only essential difference bo- 
t’.^cen the h w prnpor.efl by thih amendment 
Kijd the law in effect during Woild War II 
w.cs 111 the bacc establislied for computing 
the tax 

The World War II Excea.s-Profits Tax Act 
fixed the years 1937, 1938, and 1939, as tne 
period during whieh profits ol corporations 
might be reg.'irdi d as normal. 'Under this 
act. all profits above the average of thr.^e 
years were deemed excess and hence taxable 
as such. On the other hand, the Connally- 
O'Mahoney amendment stipulated that 80 
jjercent ol the average corporate profits for 
ihc 4 years—1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949 -was 
to be regarded as normal. All profits above 
this average were, under the amendment, 
deemed excers and taxable as such. As was 
the ease in the World War II Excess-Profits 
Tax Act, this amendment provided a specific 
exemption of $10,000 for all corporations, 
and an additional exemption of $10,000 for 
corporations cnooslng the in vested-capital 
lormula instead of the 4-year average-profits 
base. 

Tlic two moFl important provisions in any 
excess-profits tax law are the base and the 
rate—that is, the formula upon which the 
tax is to be basod and the rate at which 
the levy is to be imposed. 

POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 

The excess-profits law In effect during 
V/orid War II fixed the 1937-39 period as the 
base. Profits during this period were deemed 
normal, according to this law. Therefore, 
all corporate profits above the level of the 
average profits of this periixl were considered 
excess profits and taxable as such. This 
law fixed the rate of taxation as 95 percent— 
that is. 05 percent of all profits above the 
level of the average of this 1937-89 period 
were siphoned off by the Federal Government 
us cxce.js profits. 


In the Connally-0*Mahoney amendment 
(which was rejected by the Senate—the base 
was fixed as 80 percent of the 4-year period 
1048-49 and the rate was put at 85 percent* 
That is, all corporate profits above 80 per¬ 
cent of the level of the average profits of the 
4 years. 1946-49, were to bo deemed excess 
and taxable as such at the rate of 85 per¬ 
cent thereof. 

There Is no tax about which there Is 
such an abundance of misinformation in 
nonexpert circles as there Is regarding the 
excess-profits tax. Vast numbers of people 
believe that excess-profits taxe.s are levied 
on excess profits everywhere. Very few peo¬ 
ple realissc that they are levies on the profits 
of corporations only. Indeed, the name ex¬ 
cess-profits tax is a misnomer. This form 
of tax really should be called "corporate 
excess-profits tax." not merely "excess-profits 
tax," If it were, people may then under¬ 
stand that it applies solely to profit-making 
cornoratlnns. 

There are some 383.000 profit-making cor¬ 
porations in the United States. During the 
1941 46 World War 11 period, when an ex¬ 
cess-profits tax was in effect, these corpora¬ 
tions paid a total of $39,491,251,000 in so- 
cnll excess-profits tax to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment—In 1941 they paid $3,359,186,000; 
in 1942 it was $7,851,814,000, in 1043, $11,291.- 
483,000, In 1944 $10,431,762,000 and in 1045 
$0,557,006,000. 

Under the Connally-O’Mahonoy amend¬ 
ment. because of the ill-conceived base W’hicli 
this improvised amendment provided, not 
more than 20.000 of ther.e 383,000 profit- 
earning corporations would have been com¬ 
pelled to pay an excess-profits tax. Since the 
large automobile industry, as well a.s the 
miunmoth steel industry, have enjoyed ab- 
nonniil profits during the bnse-pcrjnd 191G- 
1049 f.lipukued in this amendment, curpora- 
tionb upending in these iiiductrics would 
have been called upon to p.ay oniy a very 
Fiiuill amount hnci this nmendment btan 
adopted. leteniie jiroduced by it v/ould 

hiive come from medium-sized and unall 
corporatioar.. and f'*om industries which have 
nut pro.-'pered during the postwar period. 

In the course of the debates in the Senate 
on this ConnalIy-0*Mnhonev amendment, 
Senator Gforge. chairman of the Boiiute 
Finance Committee, told the Senate that 
an exce«s-proflts tax law crnild not be in¬ 
telligently written until hearings on it were 
hold. "There is no one capable of writing an 
cxce.ss-prolitr.-tax law without hearing.?.," ho 
•said. It simply cannot be done. It U im- 
pobsible to impose on the structure of the 
Kxcef.s-Prolits Tax Act of World War IJ, or 
World War I. for that matter, a new excess 
profits tax act when conditions are not only 
different but when they arc actually com¬ 
pletely opposite to the conditions which ex¬ 
isted when we formulated the Excess-Profits 
Act for World War II. • • * 

"The difficulty about an cxcess-profltB tax 
is this: An excess-profits tax which is no 
more than the changhig of a base period, 
with an attempt to lit into an art which was 
passed at the beginning of World War II, is 
wholly Inapplicable, because none of the re¬ 
lief proposals will fit into It, and the average 
credit formulas will not fit into It. Without 
relief provisions in an excess-profits tax, the 
result Is one of the most harmful forms of 
taxation that could possibly be devised." 

GREAT POLITICAL VALUE 

It is generally believed—especially by 
many of those whose sons are called upon to 
face the enemy in battle—that an excess- 
profits tax must be imposed during wartime 
in order to stop wicked profiteers. And since 
such a policy is loudly applauded, it has great 
political value. But an excess-profits tax 
cannot stop wartime profiteering. The real 
way to curb excess profits (that is, profiteer¬ 
ing on war contracts) Is through the device 
known a? a contract negotiation, which is a 
provision in all agreements with the Govern¬ 


ment under which all contracts for war ma¬ 
terials carry a drastic stipulation giving the 
Government the right to reprice products 
contracted for. 

Another popular view la that an excess- 
profits tax is deflationary. This, loo. is a 
great fallacy. As a matter of fact, such a 
tax is perhaps the most Inflationary type of 
tax that can be devised. It encourages cor¬ 
porations to be wasteful and extravagant. It 
causes them to spend money simply on the 
grounds that if they do not somehow spend 
it the Government will take it from them In 
taxes. Moreover, it creates its own inflation¬ 
ary money with which to pay the tax. Only 
Insofar as it provides money which the Gov¬ 
ernment would otherwise be compelled to 
raise through deficit financing is it a check 
on inflation. In every other respect It is 
inflationary. 

However, such a tax has great psychological 
value during wartime. It also is a means 
of providing revenue. "I think," Senator 
George said, "that if military preparations 
continue on a large scale we will need it, 
both for psychological effect and primarily 
to get revenues.” 

Although there are many other and per¬ 
haps better methods of raising revenue (such 
as boosting corporate and individual tax 
above the presently proposed levels, or by 
boosting the excise tax—which the interim 
bill now before Congress originally proposed 
reducing—or maybe through imposition of 
a general sales tnx), an excess-profits levy 
will bo enacted early next year. It may even 
be effective retroactive to October 1—maybe 
to July 1—1950. Indeed, an excess-profits 
tnx Is inescapable—if for no other reason 
than on psychological grounds. 

Warning that wc face vastly more taxes, 
Senator Millikin, Republican, of Colorado, 
said that no one is going to find an umbrella 
under which to shelter himself. Whether 
they are paid directly or indirectly is beside 
ibe poinl; we all must pay them. In empha¬ 
sizing this, the Senator, in the course of the 
debntes on the excess-profits taxes, said: 

"If there are any implications Jn this de¬ 
bate that the adoption of an excess-profits 
tax is adequate to meet the expense of the 
military program, that. I resioectfully suggest, 
is sheer takery or Ignorance. I mention this 
to remove from the debate—and, if not from 
the debate, from opinion outside the Sen¬ 
ate—the thought that an excess-profits tax 
is the complete solution, that the rich cor¬ 
porations arc going to pay for the war, and 
that others will not bo called on to carry 
additional burdens." 


The Perfect Leader 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Record an editorial entitled “We 
Need the Perfect Leader/* published in 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar of Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1950, together with a letter which 
I have \/ritten to President Truman on 
the subject of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

We Need the Perfect Leader 

We have shown what the perfect citizen 
is. Wo had only to quote the words found 
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In the diary of Martin Treptow, an American 
soldier killed In the battle of Chateau Thierry 
iu World War I. 

‘‘America must win this war. Therefore 
I will work; I will save; I will sacrifice; I will 
endure; I will fight cheerfully and do my 
utmost as if the whole struggle depended 
on me alone." 

The perfect citizen is the man or woman 
who carries out Martin Treptow‘s resolution. 

The perfect citizen requires the perfect 
leader; where can he be found? 

The leader is already chosen by circum¬ 
stances. He is the head of that one of the 
free nations which is potentially, though not 
yet actually, the most powerful on the globe. 

He is Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States. 

In his hands destiny has placed this great 
ISRuo—‘Whether the free world shall survive, 
whether western civilization, even though 
it might win shall take such a beating that 
we .shall face a new Dark Age. whether this 
Nation, never yet defeated, shall go down 
before a better prepared foe and yield world 
leadership to an evil power which imposes 
slavery. 

Truman is our leader. What must he be 
and do that he shall meet the awful require¬ 
ments of this hour—the greatest demand 
that has ever been made on a human leader? 

Is Truman capable of becoming the perfect 
leader which we require for our survival? 

Yea. What qualifications does he have? 

He la willing to take responsibility; he 
doesn't dodge It or pass the buck. 

He has good Judgment, when he does not 
allow it to be clouded by politics, Ideology, 
or a mistaken sense of loyalty to particular 
persons. 

He ha.s courage, as shown, for instance 
by his daring pronouncement of the policy 
that we would defend Greece and Turkey. 

-- lie ha§ H physique and an un¬ 
troubled mind. " .. . 

He can walk with kings yet keep the com¬ 
mon touch. 

What must Truman do to use these riuU- 
ftcatioiis to the utmost, to rise to tlr.’ 
ness that alone can meet this Ciir.isV 

Ho must give up politics. 

He must give up the desire for a third term. 
He need not announce that declBloii, but ho 
should follow no course dictated by third- 
term politics. (Might not Harry S. Truman 
be more Influential as a former President who 
had retired with honor and vigor, than a 
third-term President who might crack under 
the strain?) 

He .should regard it as unimportant wheth¬ 
er the Democratic Party wins in 1950 or 1952. 
li the free w^orld and this Nation survives— 
and it will survive only If Harry S. Truman 
is wholly dedicated to that survival—the 
Democratic Party will survive along with it, 
none the worse in the long run though it 
should lose a particular election. 

Ho .should not make his swearing off of 
politics conditional on the Eepubllcans do¬ 
ing the same thing. There is no single 
Republican leader who can make that deci¬ 
sion. a.s Truman, head of a Democratic ad¬ 
ministration, can make it. (Besides for a 
President, even in normal times, the best 
politics is no politics; there is no way you can 
beat a perfect performance.) 

He must not defend the tragic past mis¬ 
takes in our foreign policy which led us to 
the situation wc are in; they cannot be de¬ 
fended. But they can be wiped out by sound 
and great actions now. 

He must abandon the policies which seem 
BO unlike him and so inappropriate to his 
traditional American character, such as so* 
ctalized medicine and deficit financing for 
other than defense. 

He must substitute, for his fierce loyalty to 
particular persons, a fiercer loyalty to the 
hundreds of millions of living people who 
depend on him for their survival, for the 


billions yet unborn who depend on him to 
be cradled in a civilization It has taken cen¬ 
turies to build. 

He must pray, and know that this whole 
Nation will Join him in praying: "Not my 
will, but Thine, be done.” 

This hour of danger cries for the perfect 
leader. Only the resolution of Harry 8. 
Truman, and the grace of Ood, can give him 
to us. 

Septemder 12, 1950. 

Hon. Harhv Truman, 

The President, 

The White House. 

Dear Mr. President: Dr. Charles E. Diehl, 
president emeritus of Southwestern Univer¬ 
sity. Memphis, Tenn., sent me a copy of an 
editorial in the Memphis Press-Sclinltar of 
September 4 by Edward J. Meeman, one of 
our great American editors. 

I know that you do not have time to read 
many editorials, but this editorial so clearly 
states the aspirations of the American people 
during this critical time, and the confidence 
that thoughtful people have in you, that I 
do hope you will read It. I think that your 
recent speeches are definitely in line with the 
type of leadership this editorial envisions. 

I am also sending you Dr. Diehl's letter to 
me. and I hope you will particularly read 
the second paragraph in this letter. 
Respectfully, 


Our Senior Citizens Are Home-Front 
Casualties 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

K0N.J0HNA.BLATN1K 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record. I 
include an article which appeared in the 
September 16,1950, edition of the Town¬ 
send National Weekly, written by the 
editor, Mr. George B. Fritz. This article 
points out that while public attention is 
focused on Korea our old folks are al¬ 
lowed to become home-front casualties, 
Korean War Tests Role of Aged : Will They 
Be Casualties, 'I'oo? 

(By George I'ritz) 

Cleveland. —During World War II we 
learned that not all of tho casualties took 
place in the fox holes and on tho beachheads. 
A lot ol people died a living death right here 
at home. The aged were the forgotten folks 
of that war. They were battle casualties 
along with the BOldlers and sailors in the 
front lines. 

When war comes strange things happen to 
the American dollar. Everybody needs more 
of them. Prices of food and clothing double 
or triple. And so everybody makes more 
money. Wages go way up. So do profits. 

Everybody makes more money except the 
old people. They stay where they were be¬ 
fore war broke out. The 3,000,000 on old- 
age assistance received just about the same 
checks in 1946, when prices reached their 
peak, as they did in the years before the war. 

Their $46 old-age-assistance checks bought 
goods they could have purchased for about 
$20 In peacetime. The Government refused 
to grant them more. So they slowly starved. 
Their poverty grew more critical. They were 
the casulatles of the home front. 


CALL IT POLICE ACTION, BUT |T’S STILL A WAR 

Now we are in another war. Don't let 
anybody toll you that the fighting In Korea 
Is merely "police action." You know we 
are at war. On paper, the aggressor is North 
Korea. In reality, the aggressor Is the Soviet 
Union. The North Koreans, knowing full 
well that the United Nations would never 
Bland for a war of Invasion, would never 
have dared to fire the first shot without the 
backing of Russia. Tlic North Koreans are 
supplied with Russian materials. 

So the United States—and the United Na¬ 
tions—are warring with Russia even though 
no formal declaration has been made. That 
adds up to a long war. And the experts tell 
us that to win this one the Nation must be 
placed on an all-out wartime footing. 

That means total mobilization of all our 
resources, human and material. It means 
that every last person in this country must 
contribute to the winning of the peace. We 
can't do that if we have millions of casual¬ 
ties at home. 

Today there are at least 11,500,000 people 
in America 65 years of age or older. That’s 
a lot of people. They are needed in a war 
economy. 

But millions of these are already casualties. 
More than 3.500,000 of them have absolutely 
no income at all. More than 2,000,000 have 
incomes of less than $.000 a year. More than 
2 ,000,000 more have less than $1,000 a year. 

So of the 11,500,000 past 65, some 7,500,000 
have leas than $1,000, or nothing at all. They 
live In poverty or on the fringe of poverty. 
These 7,500,000 are casualties. They cannot 
help the economy because they have no pur¬ 
chasing power to contribute to the war effort. 

MAKE HOME SOLDIERS OP THE MILLIONS OP 
AGED 

Now, if America Is to convert to an all- 
out war effort, it is going to have to make 
home soldiers of these people. Some of 
them, of course, ^llj find jobs, especially 
when the employment matket tlghtene*. 
But millions of them will not bo acceptable 
to industry because they are too old, or be¬ 
cause they are blind or otherwise physically 
disabled. Nevertheless, they cun be made 
good soldiers If the Government v/ants to 
help them enlist in the war to save 
democracy. 

They can help in a valuable way. They 
can help by being translormed from paupers 
Into folks able to hold their own in the 
market place. 

Why should our Government make things 
tougher than they already arc’ Why try to 
fight a war overseas and at tho same time 
support an intolerable burden ol poverty at 
home? Why saddle ourselves with people 
who are useless to the economy, and expen¬ 
sive to the taxpayers, when we have the 
means to enable them to stand on their own 
two feet? 

Let’s grAnt that these folks can’t put on a 
unllorm and march off to the wars. Let’s 
grant that they con't, because of advanced 
age or disability, compete with younger peo¬ 
ple in industry. Let’s grant that they have 
passed the stage of productivity? 

WE CAN'T AFFORD A WAR AND A DEPRF..5SION, TOO 

That doesn’t mean that they can’t be use¬ 
ful. In a war economy (and for that matter, 
in a peace economy, too) everybotly mu.st 
have purchasing power to keep the Nation 
healthy. When millions have no money, and 
there are pools of poverty, we wind up with 
areas of depression. 

This Nation cannot afford to fight ti war 
and depression at the same time. 

So the smart thing to do is to win the war 
aguiiist depression at home, and to do it 
right now, before it is too late. 

We aren’t winning it with the weapon 
called H. R. 6000, the Social Security Act as 
amended. True, it will liKTeaae average old- 
age Insurance by about 77 percent. But that 
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only mpann thatr the average will be in¬ 
creased to $47 or 80 a month, and you can’t 
get along today on that kind of money. The 
3,000.000 on old-age assistance aren’t going 
to be helped at all; they will still continue 
to receive their $46 average each month. 

So the Social Security Act isn’t the answer. 
It won’t prevent casualties on the home 
iront. 

TOV/N6END PLAN WILL WIN WAR AGAINST 
POVERTY 

But the Townsend plan will. Suppose 
these 7.G00,000 casualties each had $150 a 
month to spend. We would have won the 
war against depression at home. The great 
horde ot case workers and welfare bosses 
would be free for more useful work. There 
would be no need to divert our attention 
from war problems to Community Chest 
drives and other forms of uneconomic char¬ 
ity. We would be in a position to devote 
our entire ellurts to making democracy vic¬ 
torious. 

If the Townsend plan Is needed In peace¬ 
time, It is needed even more In wartime. If 
the United States Congress really wants to 
get this country in shape to win against any 
threats from foreign nations, it had better 
get our own house In order first. The place 
to begin is by abolishing charity and poverty 
at home. 

Korea is the crucial test. How are we 
going to face up to It? Are we going to try 
to fight two wars at once—one abroad, the 
other, against poverty. In our own country? 
Or are we going to stand up to the enemy 
confident that our own economy Is healthy 
and sound? 

Are the old people going to be the home 
front casualties (jf the Korean war? Or are 
we going to have the Townsend plan? 


A Constituent Wants Hit Share 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter from a constituent which 
reads as follows: 

Hartford. Mich.. August 8,1950, 

Dfar Mr. Hoffman: The other day I was 
talking with a fellow on the street when an¬ 
other fellow conics along and says “What's 
your name?‘* Well, sir, I kind of scratch 
my head and told him. Then he says to 
me. “Just how much of thnt scratching do 
you do a day?” I knew right away ho was 
one of then\ big Government men making a 
dandruff survey. Well, sir, I told him I don’t 
know Just how much scratching I do. He 
Fays, “What do you mean you don’t know 
how much scratching you do?’’ Well, sir, 
I says, I really don't know; you see I got the 
itching piles, too. He started looking 
through a big book that he had with him, 
and the more he looked the madder he got; 
finally he slammed thttt book shut and says: 
“I got to consult Washington.” He was sure 
upset because he started right off in the 
wrong direction. Well, sir, this fellow thnt 
I had been talking to says to me, “Why don’t 
you get one of them big Government expert 
Jobs?’’ I says, I don’t know nothing about 
being a big Government man. Now you’ll 
notice that this writing Isn’t very good, 
that’s because my arm Is sore. I thought 
that lellow would shake my arm r*glit off. 


He says, “Son. Z thought all the time you was 
A big Government man; but as soon as yo\l 
said you didn’t know anything, I knowed 
you was.” 

* Like all people he started wanting to know 
all about the Government. He says, “I know 
the Boy Scouts have a slogan, ‘Do a good 
deed dally,’ and the Navy’s Is ‘Sink or swim.* 
What have you big Government men got?** 
Well, sir. I don’t know if I gave away a Gov¬ 
ernment secret or not, but I told him, ours 
is "Don’t do today when you can do tomor¬ 
row.’’ You can be sure if this is a secret It 
won’t go any further, because he said he 
wouldn’t tell no one but hU wife. Then he 
says to me, “I hear they got them big Gov¬ 
ernment experts that can Just take a peep at 
a man’s differential and tell If he is high 
speed or geared down like a Mack truck.” 
Well. sir. I says, “That is a top secret no one Is 
supposed to know that but us and the Rus¬ 
sians; wo can’t let every Tom. Dick, and 
Harry know about these things.” I did tell 
him if he would wait until he got his income 
paper and look at Form B, paragraph 2, he 
would learn a lot. 

I’d kind of like one of them big Govern¬ 
ment Jobs, but I don’t want to travel. I 
used to drive truck and I got kind of tired 
of traveling, 1 thought maybe I could get 
a Job I could do right here at home, like 
counting hairs on a dog; that’s something 
the Government hasn’t done yet, and I could 
furnish the dog. 

Sincerely, 

Max Daniel Hogmier. 


Registration of Communist Organizations 
and Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. ICEPAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled *‘Our Inner Defenses/' pub¬ 
lished In the Chattanooga Times of Au¬ 
gust 21, 1950; an editorial entitled 
“Blunderbuss and Rifle,” published in 
the Nashville Tennessean of September 
14,1950; an editorial entitled “The Anti- 
Subversive Bill/' published in the Chat¬ 
tanooga Times of September 14, 1950; 
an editorial entitled “Hodge-Podge,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
September 14, 1950; an editorial en¬ 
titled “Is Communism a Yardstick?” pub- 
llsed in the Wilmington (Del.) Joui’nal; 
and an editorial entitled “The Senate on 
Subversion,” published in the New York 
Times of September 14, 1950. These 
editorials criticize and point out the 
weakness of the McCarran bill passed by 
the Senate on last Tuesday. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga Times of August 21, 
1950] 

OuB Inner Defenses 

There is in the United States today a ris¬ 
ing tide of fury against Soviet Russia and 
Its purveyors of communism In this coun¬ 
try. The anger springs from deep within the 
American consciousness. It is based on the 


knowledge that the Communists deliberate¬ 
ly provoked the Korean aggression and that 
Americans are fighting and dying as a re¬ 
sult. It feeds upon the presumption that 
Russia has set the timetable for these “little 
wars” by which we are to be bled white in 
conflict against Russian stooges and made 
ready for the final assault by Russia’s own 
forces. It is fanned to white heat by battle¬ 
field atrocities against American prisoners 
of war. 

With it comes a louder, more Insistent 
clamor for direct action against Commu¬ 
nists in the United States, not the result 
of hysteria alone, but also In the sober reali¬ 
zation that we must look to our Inner de¬ 
fenses. The demand fer stringent laws no 
longer oomes from the extreme right or the 
Fascist minded, although the latter, of 
course, is still with us. 

The very urgency of the matter requires 
that we base our actions upon clear think¬ 
ing rather than emotional stresses. 

A very large segment of our citizens be¬ 
lieves the thing to do la to outlaw the Com¬ 
munist Party and to make membership In 
it a punishable offense. They cite the fact 
that the party is an organ of an Interna¬ 
tional conspiracy, dedicated to the overthrow 
of this Government. They declare that to 
continue to allow it to exist in our midst 
under the myth that it Is an ordinary po¬ 
litical organization is not democratic, but 
dangerous. They sny: “Ban it, break It up, 
destroy its strength.’’ 

They have persuasive arguments which 
would be well nigh unanswerable—If the 
methods they prescribe actually would ac¬ 
complish what they would like to see done. 
We are not yet convinced. 

In the first place, the proscribing of any 
organization is alien to our principles. Our 
cherished freedoms of assembly, of expres¬ 
sion, of thought are intended to protect those 
who disagree as well as those who agree with 
us. They imply the right to be unpopular, to 
be'wrong in beliefs and attitudes. 

To outlaw the Communist Parly would be 
to send its members and activities complete¬ 
ly underground, instead of only partly so, 
making them more difficult than ever to de¬ 
tect. A law may prevent a man from calling 
himself a Communist; it won’t change his 
beliefs. And it Is his belief and not a label 
which makes him a danger. No law can be 
strong enough to combat an idea; it can be 
overcome only by a better idea, a more en¬ 
during principle. 

Our constitutional liberties, of course, do 
not Include the right to spy, to sabotage, to 
disrupt through the perversion of one's free¬ 
doms in the service of an Ideology which de¬ 
nies all freedom. But these are actions 
which come Into the province of enforceable 
laws. We have on our statute books measures 
which protect the Nation against their com¬ 
mission. Some of the laws need strengthen¬ 
ing and this should be done at once. Subse¬ 
quently, a campaign of vigorous enforcement 
should be undertaken in protection of the 
Nation. 

Such a course of action would answer the 
Immediate needs for greater internal security 
without endangering the freedoms which aro 
the basis of all our security and without 
weakening the moral fiber of the leadership 
we must present to the world. 

We still do not need thought control in this 
country. We do need more and better and 
straigbter thinking. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of 
September 14, 1960] 

Blunderbuss and Rifle 

The Senate’s 70-to-7 vote on a subversive 
control measure may be taken as an accurate 
refiectlon of the country's demand for some 
such legislation before a major war emer¬ 
gency occurs. 
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The time Is surely ripe for making possible 
a crackdown on Communists and their col¬ 
leagues when necessary, and at the same time 
safeguarding the basic liberties of the people. 
There are grave doubts as to whether these 
ends will be achieved by the catch-all meas¬ 
ure that has now been approved. 

President Truman has already announced 
that he will not sign the McCarran bill which 
Includes provisions of the Mundt-Nlxon-Fer- 
gURon measure. And It is the McCarran bill 
that has been passed, with its complicated 
and Ineffective program for registering Com¬ 
munist organizations and members, and also 
the leadership of “front” groups. 

The dangers of this registration provision 
were effectively pointed out in a scholarly 
analysis by Senator Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, but the majority was not Impressed. 
It does credit to the Senate, however, that it 
finally reversed the opposing vote on the Kil¬ 
gore program for clamping down on dan¬ 
gerous Communists overnight and putting 
them under Immediate delenlion. 

Assuming that blunderbuss methods might 
not work, the Members decided to add the 
rifle technique which is designed to get im¬ 
mediate results. 

Senator Estes Kefauver. who was one of 
the sponsors of the Kilgore bill, is listed 
among the few who voted against the final 
compromise measure on grounds that It “en¬ 
dangered many of the basic rights held dear 
by Americans.” He would go further than 
Senator McCarran in blocking spies and sab¬ 
oteurs, but he will not encourage legislation 
that seems destined to bring endle.ss con¬ 
fusion and at the same time pave the way 
for possible persecution of good citizens. 
His steadfast stand for his convictions is a 
commendable demonstration of political 
courage. 

The country will not be apt to forget that 
it was due to the persistent demands oi Sen¬ 
ator Kefauver and others that the concen¬ 
tration camp provision was finally accepted 
after its Initial defeat. Under It. the FBI can 
proceed to round up the listed 12,000 dan¬ 
gerous Communists In an emergency, and 
the country will not have to wall for court 
action on endless petitions citing uonregls- 
tering Communists to appear in court. 

Assuming that the House will support 
Senate action, tlie antl-Communist legisla¬ 
tion can easily become an Important political 
Issue if the President stands by his deter¬ 
mination to withhold approval. For the Re¬ 
publican standpoint, of course, this will bo 
entirely satisfactory. 

The White House shares the general 
opinion that the liberties of those who are 
bent on undermining national liberty arc not 
important. But the resolve to see that the 
Bill of Rights will always apply to good citi¬ 
zens is in strict accordance with the oath 
Mr. Truman has taken to uphold and defend 
the Constitution. 

The Idea of supprcs.slng the overt act rather 
than trying to establish controls over thought 
Is thoroughly American and its projection at 
this time by the Chief Exervitive of the 
Nation merits the attention from lawmakers 
that It has received from the plain people 
who think. 

I From the Chattanooga Times of September 
14, 19501 

The Antisubversive Bill 

Where should that eternal vigilance which 
Jeilerson .said Is the price of liberty be more 
religiously exercised than in Congresr., which 
makes the laws? And yet Congress has 
passed a bill which, though based on a laud¬ 
able aim. strikes at basic con.stitutlonal 
rights of the people, the right of freedom 
of opinion and the right to be immune from 
arrest without due process. Such restric¬ 
tions are common and Indispensable In police 
statc.s, but Americans fought two world wars 


against tyrannies based on enslavement of 
human thought. 

Congress happens to be supported by public 
opinion, and public opinion Is motivated by 
a desire which every patriotic American must 
share—the desire to see all dangerous Com¬ 
munists or potential pro-Russlan saboteurs 
placed where they can do no harm. But 
that should be done without adopting a 
sort of vigllantism against all who do not 
conform to orthodox thinking. 

Estes Kefauver was 1 of 7 Snnators 
who voted against the bill, while 70 were 
In favor. It was not that the Tennessee 
Senator hates communism less but that he 
loves liberty more. 

Likewise. Senator Lehman, of Now York, 
the only one of the seven facing an Imme¬ 
diate contest for reelectlon, declared: “My 
conscience will bo easier, though I realize 
njy political pro.^pects may be more diffi¬ 
cult,” and he called the bill “this tragic, 
this unfortunate, this ill-conceived legis¬ 
lation.” 

By requiring that they register with the 
Government and imposing a fine if they 
fall to do so, the bill outlaws all Com¬ 
munists, tho misguided theorists as well as 
the potential tools of Soviet Russia. If 
signed by the President or passed over his 
veto, the law would mark the usurpation by 
Congress of the authority of the Supreme 
Court to decide whether a political group 
constitutes a conspiracy against the country. 

The dangerous Communists will Imme¬ 
diately go underground. If enforced by the 
Attorney General, who is made responsible 
under the bill, the measure may result in 
clogging the courts with cases against citi¬ 
zens suspected or merely accused of har¬ 
boring Communist ideas, though many of 
those citizens might be willing to die for a 
country which, in the past, has placed no 
restrictions on how a man shall think or 
what he may believe. 

The particular provision of the bill which 
Senator Kefauver simply could not stomach 
was section 4 which says that it will be il¬ 
legal “to perform any act which would sub¬ 
stantially contribute to the establishment 
within the United States of a totalitarian 
dictatorship.” He might have argued that 
Congress, by passing such a law, lias possibly 
itself performed such an act. The Man¬ 
chester Guardian recently jirlnted a dispatch 
from Us leading American correspondent, 
Alastair Cooke, which stated that “President 
Truman remarked to an intimate a few weeks 
ago that if he had a taint of the hysteria 
now rampant in Congress, it would lie possi¬ 
ble to have an American police state in no 
time at all.” 

A veto by the President seemed probable 
yesterday, but not certain. The Senate in¬ 
cluded an amendment favored by admliiis- 
tralloii leaders, calling for the internment of 
suspected Individuals in time of war. 

If the bill finally becomes law, there Is 
no reason for opponents to entertain too 
much optimism over the iX)sslbiUty that the 
Supreme Court would hold it unconstitu¬ 
tional. The alien and .seditions laws, of 1798, 
were upheld in court tests, though they later 
led to the first nullification proceedings In 
the Southern States and contributed to the 
downfall of the Federalist Party which spoii- 
Bored them. Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer’s ‘Ted hunts” in the Wilson adminis¬ 
tration find no defenders now, but he man¬ 
aged to make convictions stick in the courts. 

The antlsubverslve bill, in several of its 
provisions, sets up orthodoxy and conformity 
as the American pattern, though the Con¬ 
stitution guarantees just the opposite. The 
coming world struggle Is between freedom 
for the Individual in the democracies and 
enslavement of the human soul in the Com¬ 
munist dictator states. If we are not fight¬ 
ing for that, we are not fighting for anything. 

The bill ha.s some strong points. In tighten¬ 
ing the laws against espionage, but in other 


provisions It clearly seeks to force conform¬ 
ity by Intimidation and under it not only 
the Communists, but the precious constitu¬ 
tional right of dissent may go underground. 

[Prom the Washington Post of September 
14. 1950] 

Hodgepodge 

The Internal security legislation adopted 
by the Senate on Tuesday comhines at least 
three radically different and essentially con¬ 
tradictory approaches to the Communist 
problem. It Includes (1) the President’s 
recommendations to protect the country 
from the real and Immediate threat of es¬ 
pionage and sabotage by Soviet agents; (2) 
the Kilgore-Douglus proposals to protect the 
country from the contingent, yet neverthe¬ 
less serious, threa< of Communist fifth-col¬ 
umn activities ill case of war, Invasion, or 
insurrection; and (3) the Mundt-Nlxon- 
McCarran provisions to protect the country 
from the remote nnd wholly Imaginary threat 
of subversion by Communist propaganda. 
Tho hodgepodge bill into which all these 
measures were scrambled for reasons ol po¬ 
litical expediency deserves sober and realistic 
analysis. 

The existing laws which forbid and penal¬ 
ize espionage and sabotage have loopholes 
which urgently need plugging. The Presi¬ 
dent sought to plug them by asking Congress 
to extend the statute of limitations on es¬ 
pionage and to make punishable the dis¬ 
closure of defense Information as well as 
defense documents; to authorize the promul¬ 
gation of regulations for safeguarding de¬ 
fense plants, facilities, and installations; and 
to provide for the supervision of deportable 
aliens whose actual deportation is blocked 
by the countries from which they came. 
These are sensible precautions entailing no 
trespass on personal liberty. We believe, as 
we urged In a recent editorial, that Congress 
should have enacted these measures, con¬ 
cerning which there was no responsible dis¬ 
pute, in separate legislation. Unfortunately, 
they are now tied up with the highly contro¬ 
versial sections of the omnibus bill. 

The Kllgoro-Douglas proposals deal with 
a danger that does not now exist but that 
may arise in the near future. It was re¬ 
ported Just the other day that the director 
ol the FBI had told a congressional com¬ 
mittee he would at once arrest some 12,000 
suspected enemy agents If the United States 
should become Involved In war with the 
Soviet Union. The number seems fantas¬ 
tically high, but there la no doubt that some 
suspect citizens us well as aliens would have 
to be rounded up and detained pending 
clearance In tho event of war. Since there is 
now no legislation to authorize such execu¬ 
tive action, it would be sensible to provide 
It in advance and to provide at the same 
time, as tho Kllgore-Douglas measure does, 
a rational procedure lor judgment and review 
of every case on an individual basis. 

The Kilgore-Douglas proposals as actually 
Incorporated into the omnibus bill would 
be put into efloct only in case of war, In¬ 
vasion, or Insurrection. The original version, 
would have made them applicable addition¬ 
ally in case of an Internal security emer¬ 
gency jointly declared by Congress and the 
President. The Senate did well, we think, to 
eliminate this uncertain contingency in ac¬ 
cordance with an amendment offered by Sen¬ 
ator McCarran. Quite needlessly, in our 
opinion. It also adopted an amendment by 
Senator Ferguson stating that nothing in tho 
detention provisions should abridge any right 
guaranteed by the fifth and sixth amend¬ 
ments or suspend habeas corpus unless in 
conformity with the Constitution. This 
seems sheer surplusage. 

Admittedly there arc grave constitutional 
questions involved in legislation which 
authorizes detention on the ground of mere 
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suspicion Of an Intent to commit espionage 
or sabotage. Such authorization Is a dras¬ 
tic measure repugnant to American tradi¬ 
tions. But It is meant to meet an unprece¬ 
dented danger threatening the survival of 
the American society. The validity of the 
men.^ure would have to be determined by 
tho courts In the light of the danger. We 
think It preferable in any case that it should 
be undertaken In conformity with considered 
legislative authorization instead of on the 
basis of executive expediency. The Kilgore- 
Douglas proposals represent a conscientious, 
careful attempt to reconcile security and free¬ 
dom. 

t'enator McCarran’s contributions to the 
omnibus bill—including the Mundt-Nixon 
Communist registration requirements and 
tho Senator’s ovm provisions for an asbestos 
curtain shutting out all aliens with Inflam¬ 
matory ideas—have no direct relation to 
security at all. Thc.^o are measures that 
would do no injury to spies and saboteurs 
but would do irreparable injury to rights 
of expression and association. These are 
tile measures which prompted President 
Truman—correctly and courageously, In our 
nplulou —to declare that he would Interpose 
hlB veto. Tlicy are the measures which led 
an honor roll of 7 Senators to vote agalni-t 
the bill. They are so dangerous and cor¬ 
ruptive that they overwelgh all the com¬ 
mendable protections that the bill provides 
and make a Presidential veto imperative. 
The United Stater, needs protection against 
Communist treachery, but this country has 
no occasion to fear Communist Ideas. 


[From the Wilmington (Del ) Journal of 
September 13. 1960] 

Is Communism a Yardstick? 

Passage of the McCarrnn Communist-con¬ 
trol bill by a thumping Senate majority Is 
evidence that America is losing Its sense of 
proportion where Stalinist communism Is 
concerned. By any test but one. the McCar- 
ran bill is Inferior to the House version and to 
the Kilgore substitute. It is more dangerous 
•to the traditional liberties of all Americans. 
It upsets diplomatic immunities, provokes 
retaliation on Americans, and adds to inter¬ 
national tensions. It will be hard to enforce; 
It imposes methods on the FBI and other 
agencies which they have not asked for and 
which would make their Job more difllcult. 
It discriminates against refugees from Stalin¬ 
ist perBecullon. The bill is not so much a 
blow at communism, In short, as a trumpet 
blast at It. 

Not all the Senators who voted for the bill 
could have been unaware of Its disadvantages. 
Why, then, did they vote for it? Presumably 
because the McCarran bill Is “more anti¬ 
communist" than other versions, Its prac¬ 
tical application will be less troublesome to 
Communists, Its dictatorial restrictions will 
threaten the liberties of anti-Communlsts; 
but its provisions are more aggressive and 
more unrestrained. No man who voted for it 
can be accused of wanting to coddle Com¬ 
munists. 

The bill, in short. Is evidence that where 
communism is concerned Americans are no 
longer able (or so their representatives as¬ 
sume) to judge an issue on its merits. Is a 
bill (or a doctrine, or an act) antl-Commu- 
nlst? If so. it is good. Can it, by any device 
of oratorical prestidigitation, be linked up 
with communism? Then It is bad. 

Communism as practiced by and for Rus¬ 
sia Is thoroughly cynical, vicious, and dan¬ 
gerous, But communism is not. and cannot 
be, the yardstick by which we should measure 
all other questions. You cannot run a busi¬ 
ness that way, or play the stock market, or 
pick a winner at the races. We doubt that 
you can run a country that way, either. 


(Prom the New York T^mes of September 14, 
1050] 

The Senate on Suuveri^ion 

As it passed the Senate Tuesday evening 
the McCarran antisubversive bill Is some¬ 
thing of a hodgepodge. On the credit side 
it nov/ Includes as a last-minute addition 
the Kilgore detention-center bill, which goes 
to the heart of the Communist problem. 
And it retains a few useful technical provi¬ 
sions that would ctiengthan existing security 
laws. But the fact that the bill embraces 
pome good features does not alter tho more 
Important lact that it would impose In- 
Iringemcnts on the freedom of thought, 
speech, press, and political association that 
Americans have a'ways held dear. It Is notc- 
woiLiiy that Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York, was one cl the ceven Senators who 
voted agalnnt this mearure. 

Of course. It Is necessary to protect our 
countiy from tho menace of Communist ag- 
gresFion, v/hether in the form of Russian 
ImpcrlnUrm nr of Internal esplonare and 
fiabotaec But It has been and still Is our 
belief that the principal features of the Mc¬ 
Carran bill, far from achieving this goal, 
would interfere with it. Its rcglstrallon pro¬ 
visions would ensnare Federal authorities In 
interminable litigation, while the Commu- 
nlrt Party Itself would be blithely going 
underground or making lt.s appc,^ranc3 under 
a succession of aliases. Its prohibitory ler- 
guage Is so broadly worded that there would 
be danger of involving In the tolls of the 
lav/ perfectly loy.d tltl' ens of lefUc^t or radi¬ 
cal or even merely unpopular views. Its Im¬ 
migration sections give vent to Senator Mc¬ 
Carran ’r. own peculiar version of tho know- 
nothlngism that was rcjt-ctcd in this country 
nearly a century ago. This hill would strike 
primarily at bellrls; the real danger to our 
country lies far mere in actual or potential 
espionage or sabotago at the hands cf Rus- 
Elan sympathizers who miy or may not be 
members of the Communist Party than in 
the public expressions of Communist bellel, 
however uHensivr, mendacious, and con¬ 
temptible such erpreE8lr)ns may be. 

Tlio Kilgore bill, on the other hand, would 
deal directly with activists at a time of dan¬ 
ger. It would afford concrete protection 
from that which wo fear. Mr. Hoover speaks 
of the existence of some i2.C0J Uuiu;crous 
Communists on whom the FBI has its eye. 
The Kilgore blU would give a legislative basis, 
replete with consUtutloual guaranties, for 
the police action that undoubtedly should be 
taken against tliis "hard core” in an 
emergency. 

It Is obviously too much tn hope that the 
House and Senate will now' agree on the Kil¬ 
gore bill alone. We would like to see them 
come up with an antisubversive measure that 
the President can sign, but wo hope that be 
sticks to his announced decision to veto tho 
McCarran bill and that he will voio anything 
that looks like it. 


Our Government in Its Whole Constitu¬ 
tional Vigor Must Be Preserved 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERREHP. SCRIVNER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 wish to include the following edi¬ 


torial appearing in the September 15, 
1950. issue of the Retired Officers Asso¬ 
ciation Bulletin, entiled “Our Govern¬ 
ment in Its Whole Constitutional Vigor 
Must Be Preserved.” This article is a 
sequel to the fine editorial entitled “Con¬ 
stitutional Liberties Endangered by 
World Government Proposals,” pub¬ 
lished in the June 15, 1950, issue of the 
Retired Officers Association Bulletin, 
which was placed in the Congressional 
Record of Monday, June 5, 1950, by my 
worthy colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania I Mr. RichI : 

Our Govlrnment in Its Whole Constitu¬ 
tional Vigor Must Be Preoerved 

“Equal and exact justice to all men. cf 
whatever state or p?rBUasion, religious or 
politic.^.!; peace, commerce, and honest 
fricnclc.hip v/ith all nations—entangling al¬ 
liances vith none; the support of the Bbate 
go'.ernmonts In all their rights, as thT mof.t 
tompetent admlnl!?trations for our domestic 
concerns and the surest bulwarks eg^.'nst 
antircpublican tendencle.s: the preservation 
of the geiinal Government in its whole con- 
fetiluttonal vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
pence nt borne and safety abroad; • • * 

freedom cf religlcm; freedom oi the prass; 
freedom of person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus; and trial by juries im'- 
partinlly seleeted—these principles form the 
bright constellation which has gone before 
us, and guided our c'rp.i through en age of 
revolution nnd reformation."—Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son. First Inniigural AridroRc, March 4, 13DL 

Many letters received from our members 
and others record their praise of our editorial 
“Constitutional Liberties Endangered by 
V/nvid Government Prcpjsals,” which was 
published in the last June issue of the Bul¬ 
letin. That article was rc-publlched in the 
CoNGRR^fsioNAL RECORD of Monday, June 6. 
1050. 

Although comments were overwhelmingly 
favorable, a few letters suggested that some 
form of world government might be estab- 
llFhed by vesting such an organization with 
defined and limited powers which would not 
detract Bubntnntially from our present 
frheme of relf-government under the Con- 
Bvitutlon and. that through 1h3 establishment 
and maintenance of such type of government, 
world pence could be achieved through en¬ 
forced regulation. 

The memberH who expressed such views, 
however, have uniformly agreed that the 
world-government concept, us suggested by 
the Chicago group's proposal for a world 
constitution, would be definitely dangerous, 
In that it would grant superior power to a 
government that Is not our own. In view 
of that obvious conclusion, it is unmistak¬ 
ably clear that the granting of any executive, 
legislative, or judicial powers we now enjoy 
under our present Federal Constitution to 
any form of world government would In¬ 
evitably lead to the very kind of world gov¬ 
ernment as proposed by the Chicago 
group, and would endanger our con¬ 
stitutional liberties. All such proposals 
should be vigorously opposed, 

We believe that the high alms of peace 
might be achieved through International co- 
oiieratiun under long-established principles 
of International relationships without the 
necessity of establishing a world government. 
We also believe that this can be done in a 
world organization, such as the United Na¬ 
tions organization, without granting to it 
attributes of sovereignty, provided there Is a 
uniform desire and willingness on the part 
of the great nations for the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of international differences. Modern 
history has Indicated that peace is not to be 
had merely by forms of orLanizatlcja or peace 
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pacts; for the causes of conflicts ere complex 
and often economically deep rooted. It has 
long been evident to students of history that 
the only remedy for war is the elimination of 
the causes of war. While this has heretofore 
been Impossible, it is the ultimate hope of 
mankind as the only means of world peace. 

The widespread support of the views ex¬ 
pressed in our article on world government 
In the last issue of the Bulletin comes from a 
vast majority of a group which venerates the 
traditions of valor and personal bravery 
passed on to our generation by the Founders 
of cur Republic and those who have sup¬ 
ported them. These traditions are embodied 
in the Immortal document which the great 
British statesman, William E. Gladstone, de¬ 
scribed as “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man”—^ur Federal Constitution. 

In view of the certain Impairment of the 
constitutional guarantees for our national 
and Individual welfare, patriotic Americans 
should he alert to all proposals for chang¬ 
ing our constitutional setup and refrain 
from approving such proposals, however 
plausibly they arc presented. We should be 
aware that some such proposals are made by 
those with possible Inimical purposes which 
have not been clearly set forth or explained. 
In the parallel column on this page Is one 
such proposal. 

We should be especially alert to the fact 
that there are also those who, through the 
medium of agreements with undisclosed ob¬ 
jectives, are actually weakening our do¬ 
mestic law and our form of constitutional 
government that has protected us for more 
than 160 years. 

Constitutional dangers, comparable to the 
present, have been foreseen by statesmen 
of other countries. Among them was Wil¬ 
liam Pitt who, with reference to our Federal 
Constitution, once observed that—“It will 
be a pattern fur all future constitutions and 
the admiration of all future ages.** We, who 
received such a heritage, must not permit 
it to be weakened or encroached upon in 
any respect, lest It be entirely destroyed, 
and we and future generations deprived of 
our birthright. 

The people of this Nation certainly do not 
wish to be victimized or enslaved through 
any form of world government that might 
be organized and directed under a proposed 
world constitution. They are determined to 
remain free to worship according to the 
dictates of their conscience, free to write 
and speak within the llmltiitions as desig¬ 
nated by laws of their own making, free to 
be taxed according to their constitutional 
methods and not at the erratic and capri¬ 
cious will of a world potentate who per¬ 
haps could not distinguish between capital 
assessments and unjust taxation. 

Why should a great and free people give 
alien agencies any power and control over 
their vast reservoir of actual and potential 
wealth—our national resources? The world 
government advises that “plans for improve¬ 
ment of the world’s physical facilities, either 
public or private, and for the productive ex¬ 
ploitation of resources and Inventions shall 
be submitted to the (planning) agency or to 
such development authorities or regional 
subagencies as it may establish. Tlie (plan¬ 
ning) agency shall pass judgment on the 
social usefulness of such plans.** The 
meaning of this provision la unmistakably 
clear. Not satislled with our gold, our banks 
and credits, our atom and H-bombs, they 
would take from us our natural resources 
as well as our liberties. 

In eftcct, the proposed "world constitu¬ 
tion” would abolish or weaken our Bill of 
Rights, those first 10 amendments to our 
Federal Constitution, phrased by the great 
Virginian, George Mason, which comes to us 
through English jurisprudence, after their 
principles had been established and tested in 
England against considerable resistance. 
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These tried precepts form the keystone of 
our civil liberties Our Bill of Rights would 
go with the disappearance of our Federal 
Constitution and our form of government. 
Shall we permit this to happen? 

The establishment of a world government 
under a “world constitution,** however lim¬ 
ited tho Initial grant of power and authority 
might be would. In our opinion, ultimately 
and Inevitably mean the abolition of our 
Federal Constitution with all of our tradi¬ 
tional rights and the protection under it. 
The piopusal would result in the elimination 
of our laws concerning emigration and Im¬ 
migration and the movements of peoples. 
The proposal would eventually mean that 
freedom to enter our country would be ex¬ 
tended to all peoples, regardless of their 
political and moral views, or degree of as- 
bimllablllty. and would permit to enter our 
country those we consider undesirable, in¬ 
cluding elements which may be hostile to our 
traditions of freedom. 

Tho world government proposes to assume 
direcllun of all armed forces. Thus, our 
Armed Forces would pass from United States 
control to that of world government. With 
that would pass our right to organize, duect, 
and dispose of the constituent parts. In¬ 
sofar as we would be permitted to have our 
own Federal military forces, they would 
be in the nature of a police guard. Our mili¬ 
tary groups would not follow the Stars and 
Stripes, as our national flag would no longer 
exist as our primary symbol of loyalty and 
patriotism. The Commander In Chief of 
our military forces would not be our duly 
elected President. As a matter of fact, the 
powers of our President, ns now eicerciscd 
under the Constitution, would no longer ob¬ 
tain. Even the office of President, as v/e now 
know It. would be abolished. 

Two provisions of the world constitution 
are of particular importance: “The limita¬ 
tion and control of weapons and of domestic 
militias In the several component units of 
the world republic*' is one of its functions, 
and the control and use of the armed forces 
of the federal republic of tho world (of which 
ours would be a part) shall be assigned to a 
chamber of guardians under the chairman¬ 
ship Of the (world) president in his capacity 
as protector of the peace, Is another. 

Quoting further from the world constitu¬ 
tion, officers holding professional or active 
rank In the armed forces of the federal re¬ 
public, or In the domestic militia of any com¬ 
ponent unit thereof, shall not be eligible 
as guardians. These guardians arc to have 
the control and use of the armed forces of 
the republic of the world—a situation that 
requires the closest scrutiny by members 
of the armed services of all nations. 

Military appropriations would no longer be 
within the scope of the powers of our Federal 
Congress; all appropriations would be under 
the control of the chamber of guardians. 
Appropriations for retired pay of officers, pen¬ 
sions, and similar benefits no longer would 
exist. Active-duty compensation would be 
subject to the same control. Many patriots 
of unimpeachable record in the line of duty, 
whose vitality Is lessening with the passing 
of years, would probably be deprived of their 
well-earned financial assistance. 

We need no superstate to sap the vitality 
of our Federal Union. We desire no super- 
constitution to weaken, destroy, or supersede 
our Federal Constitution. We are satisfied 
with Its wise chocks and balances when they 
are properly observed. We take pride In our 
tripartite system of Government and insist 
that each branch of it shall not be unduly 
encroached upon. We are a Republic guided 
by a Federal Constitution and wish to re¬ 
main so. We must protect our Inalienable 
rights. In connection with such dangers as 
now face us, Stanley Baldwin once stated: 
*'It will be for you to protect democracy 
• • • it must be defended from without 

and it equally may have to be defended from 
within.** This can best be done by becoming 


aware of the threats which confront t>s in 
connection with erroneous proposals for the 
establishment of a superworld organization 
which, based upon untenable assumptions, is 
being aggressively advocated in an organized 
propaganda as the only means of achieving 
peace. 

The full implications of such proposals 
must be Investigated, studied, and under¬ 
stood by all, lest—through acceptance of 
plausible, but impracticable, panaceas for 
w^orld peace—freedom under constitutional 
government Is to become a mere memory 
in our Nation. 


Truman’s War or Stalin’s War? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HGN. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Insert in the Congressional Record the 
following editorial from the September 
14. 1950, issue of the Capital Times, 
Madison. Wis., entitled “Truman’s V^ar 
or Stalin’s War?” The editorial follows: 
Truman’s War or Stalin’s War? 

The Korean war ic making one thing 
clear: The Republicans, who do so much 
talking about communism, do not hate 
Stalin half as much as they hate Truman. 

In a frenzied effort to win 1950*s election 
the Republican high command is doing 
everything ll can to embarrass the adminis¬ 
tration in Washington and to shake popular 
support of the war to stop communism. 

As with every war, there are fears and 
doubts on the part of the people. The Re¬ 
publican Party and the Communist Party 
arc doing everything they can to exploit 
these fears and doubts and to whip them 
up. The Republican National Committee 
and the Communist Daily Worker continue 
to refer to the war as “Truman’s war.’* The 
Chicago Tribune, which has once again be¬ 
come the recognized voice of the Republican 
line, thinks so little of the news value of the 
Korean war that it won’t put the war news 
on the front page. The Wisconsin State 
Journal, which could support the war against 
Hitler. Is now writing editorials advising our 
GI’s in tho foxholes that they are being 
double-crossed. So Is the Dally Worker. 

The free nations of the world have lined 
up with the United States but the Repub¬ 
lican Party takes Its position with the 
Communists. 

The Wall Street Journal, the Dally Worker 
of* the Republican Party, exposed the Re¬ 
publican strategy on questions of wartime 
economic controls the other day when It 
said: 

“A break In Republican ranks has Insured 
passage of wage and price control powers, 
even though the President Isn’t asking for 
them. Some Republicans voted such con¬ 
trols to put Mr. *rruman and the Democrats 
‘between the devil and the deep blue sea.’ 
They figure as prices are regulated, black 
markets will flourish and red tape will rile 
businessmen and consumers. If prices 
aren’t held down, living costs may creep x;p 
and the administration will be blamed for 
that.** 

In other words, the Republicans were will¬ 
ing to act, not because they want to 
stop inflation, not because they want to get 
Stalin. They want to get Truman. 

That’s the way It was with Taft & Co. 
before Pearl Harbor, They were more against 
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Roosevelt than Hitler. And that’s the way 
it was with the French reactionaries in the 
days before World War II. But they were 
more Irank about It. They admitted that 
they wo\ild rather have Dictator Hitler in 
preference to Premier Blum. 

One gets the impression from rending the 
Republican pronouncements that if the 
Nation could get rid of Truman, all its for¬ 
eign policy troubles would disappear. Some¬ 
one should remind them that there’s a fel¬ 
low by the name of Joe Stalin who is not en¬ 
tirely blameless. Perhaps Harold Stassen 
should do the reminding It was Harold 
w’ho, in an article in the Ladles’ Home Jour¬ 
nal in 1947, assured us that Stalin had an 
“open mind” on the question of whether the 
American system and the Russian system 
could get along together In the world. 

This may be “Truman’s war" to the Re¬ 
publicans. but to an awful lot of Americans 
and the people of the free world, who have 
Joined in condemning the aggression in 
Korea, it Is Stalin’s war. 


The United States and China in a World 
Three Ways Divided 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on be¬ 
half of the Senator from California I Mr. 
Knowland] I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record, an address 
entitled “The United States and China 
in a World Three Ways Divided,” writ¬ 
ten by Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

- I have obtained from the Public 
Printer an estimate of the cost of print¬ 
ing this address. The estimated cost is 
$451. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The United States and China in a World 
Three Ways Divided 
(By Stanley K. Hornbeck) 

Tlie old warrior statesmen of Japan had a 
precept: "After a victory, tie tighter the 
cords of your helmet.” 

The people of the United States had in 
1945 an idea: Having achieved victory and 
having created a new a.ssoclatlon of nations, 
hurry homo—and throw away your helmets.” 
And the Government of the United States 
Implemented that Idea. 

Every effect has Its causes. In political 
affairs, mankind is given to attributing re- 
sponsiblllty either to persons or to gods. 
In democracies, when things go wrong the 
people blame the government; the party or 
parties not in power blame the party in 
power: and critics of all sorts attribute 
fault to agencies and persons in positions 
of authority. Those who are charged with 
error either deny that there has been fault 
c* declare the fault not theirs, or both: 
"The respon.slblllty was not mine, not ours; 
it was that of some othf?r fellow.” Thus 
the apologists for what w:is done at Yalta: 
“The American contribution was all right; 
the whole fault lies with the Rus.sians; they 
did not live up to their ngrocments.” Thus 
the makers and the defenders of our China 
policy since Yalta: “There were no errors on 
our part; it w^as all the fault of Chiang 
Kal-shck.” And in recent years there has 


been evolved in this country a technique of 
passing the buck downward. Thus in refer¬ 
ence to the responsibility for lack of an 
adequate alert at Pearl Harbor: "The Gov¬ 
ernment was not responsible, no agency was 
responsible, no persons were responsible; the 
fault was that of the American people, all 
of us.” Now, there are suggestions of resort 
to that technique m regard to our obviously 
inadequate preparedness in connection with 
Korea: "'The Government W'as not at fault, 
no department was at fault, the Congress 
wasn’t at fault, no persona were at fault; 
the people had elected their Representatives 
and had told them what to vote for and what 
not; the people had preferred movies and 
motorcars to military training and modern 
weapons; therefore the fault is that of the 
people—all of us.” 

That technique has not yet been resorted 
to in explanation of or apology ior our China 
policy during the years since Yalta. It 
probably will be, but not wffth warrant. 

The people of the United States, even 
the majority of the Members of the Con¬ 
gress, have relatively limited knowledge of 
the Far East, of situations there and of 
problem.s that arl.se therein and therefrom. 
So. generally speaking, the people and the 
Congress leave largely to the President, 1. e., 
to the executive branch of the Government, 
the formulating and conducting of policy 
In relations with and regarding that part of 
the world and the countries therein. This 
has been especially the case since the middle 
years ol World War II. In the discharging 
of this responsibility, the President must, of 
rourse. and does, rely upon various counsel¬ 
ors: and his counselors must and do rely 
upon e’^perts and technicians. Theoreti¬ 
cally, all important decisions are made at top 
level; but in matters relating to the Far 
East, e.specially to China, most of the re¬ 
porting and the formulating of estimates, 
propo.snls, policies, and plans has been the 
work of small groups of officers who are sup¬ 
posed to have special knowledge of the area 
and the problems Involved. Thus, for deci¬ 
sions made and action taken in United 
States official dealings with and regarding 
Cliina during recent years, whether for better 
or for worse, the credit or the blame belongs 
to a very few persons, those men whose views 
have prevailed in official circles, most of 
them in the Government and of the execu¬ 
tive branch. These, not the people, not the 
Congre.ss, have been the makers of our China 
policy (policies). 

It is said that once upon a time, when 
Prince Charles, later Charles II, King of 
England, was in exile, a group of his com¬ 
panions tacked on the door of the Prince’s 
apartment a card inscribed: "Here dwells 
Charles, a prince who never says a foolish 
thing and never does a wise one.” Later 
the pranksters found under that sally and 
in Charles’ handwriting: “Quite right; my 
words arc my own; my acts are the work 
of my ministers." It may be surmised that 
several of our top-level officials might, if 
they chose, make some use of such an alibi 
in connection with no small part of the 
course pursued by the United States in mat¬ 
ters relating to China since early 1945. They 
might say: "The voices have been ours but 
the Ideas expressed have been those of the 
men on whose reports, estimates, proposals, 
and plans we have relied.” 

The most portentous and most tragic fact 
about our poIicie.s in relations with and 
regarding China of the years under ref¬ 
erence is that most of the persons whose 
views have prevailed in the formulating and 
Implementing of those policies have, until 
very recently, believed about China, and 
about China’s National Government, and 
about China's Communists, and about the 
part played or not played and playable or 
not playable by Russia In and regarding 
China, a great many things which simply 


haven’t been so. They’ve believed that the 
United States should do things which it 
shouldn’t; that China could do things which 
it couldn’t; that China’s Communists both 
were what they weren't and weren’t what 
they were and are. The same regarding 
their view of the Soviet Union. Wishing 
the people of China well, and perturbed over 
ways In the political and social life of China 
that they consider dark, they failed—until 
recently—to take adequate account of a fact 
in international political life much more 
warrantable of concern both to the United 
States and to the Chinese, namely, the fact 
that communism, no matter where or of 
what brand, Is being used by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union as an instrument 
of imperialism and Is committed to objec- 
tive.s which call for subjugation of all man¬ 
kind. 

World War II began when, in 1931, Japanese 
imperialists staged an assault of China in 
Manchuria, and the League of Nations and 
the United States in effect acquiesced. Be¬ 
fore that war was ended Russian imperial¬ 
ists began a new as.sault on China via Man¬ 
churia. and for five long years, until 7 weeks 
ago. the United Nations and the United 
States In effect acquiesced. 

Now, 8 years pins after Pearl Harbor and 
5 years after VJ-day, we are living in a 
world politically divided—divided three ways: 
u woi’ld of free peoples; a world of enslaved 
peonies; and a world of those peoples who, 
neither free nor enslaved, are seeking free¬ 
dom and are in danger ol becoming enslaved. 
The United States is outstanding in the first; 
the Soviet Union outstanding in the second; 
and China outstanding in the third of these 
worlds. 

We, the United States, are today confronted 
with probably the greatest test of our ca¬ 
pacities that has ever been imposed upon 
U3. Wanting peace, yet having since 1914 
been drawn into two world wars, we have 
become a party to and arc a leading figure 
In an even greater conflict: the Kremlin and 
communism versu.s democracy. 

In this current conflict the Kremlin Is 
the ultimate aggressor. Its objective is to 
perpetuate Itself and, to that and other ends, 
to make world-wide its system and Its con¬ 
trol. The creators and beneficiaries of that 
system reason that they must either destroy 
democracy or be destroyed by democracy. 
They therefore are attacking all democratic 
Ideas and regimes and aspirations. They 
intend to win. They would preler to win 
by cold war, but they expect to have both 
cold and hot. Lenin said so. Stalin says 
so. As the United Kingdom’s Ernest Bevln 
said some 3 years ago, “We would bo as 
foolish as barnyard geese not to believe that 
they mean what they say and that they 
are preparing accordingly.” 

Foremost among the Kremlin’s weapons of 
assault is communism. In prospectus, com¬ 
munism otters mankind government of tho 
people, by the people, and for the people. In 
practice, Communists establish, wherever 
they gain control, regimes in which a lew 
enslave the many. Communism is authori¬ 
tarian and Communist regimes are totali¬ 
tarian, absolutist and expansionist. Every 
member of a Communist Parly-no matter 
where or what his or its nationality, whether 
ho and his party be Marxist, lYotskylst, 
Stalinist or National Communist—is pledged 
to work for world victory of communism. 
Every Communist thus is a sworn enemy of 
democracy. To that extent, all Communists 
are subject to the Kremlin and all Com¬ 
munist regimes are allies of the Soviet Union 
in service of a common cause: Communism 
over all. 

Because of those facts, there can be no 
compromise between communism as it Is and 
men and nations that value freedom. Nor 
can agreements, If and when, with Commu¬ 
nist authorities, be relied upon. Those au¬ 
thorities, making war on freedom, at home 
and abroad, neither think nor act in terms 
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oi **llve and let live**; and they regard agree* 
ments not as contracts but as camouflage. 

This third world conflict may be expected 
to contimie until either the Kremlin and 
communism desist from the policies and 
practices to which they are now committed 
or the still free peoples, including the 
United States, subverted or subjected one by 
one, have all capitulated and with totali¬ 
tarian governments, become confederates, 
satellites, or subjects of the Moscow authori¬ 
tarian regime. 

Such being the setting, foremost In im¬ 
portance among the ix)lltlcal problems that 
should long since have been apparent and 
of priority concern to all of our policy makers 
has been and la the problem of our national 
security, which in turn is a part of the larger 
problem of the survival of freedom, free peo¬ 
ples, and free men. 

Neither during World War II, nor for a good 
while after, did more than a few of our 
leaders have any appreciable comprehension 
of what communism, Kremlin brand, was. is, 
nnd Intends, or of what Soviet policy makers 
have had in contemplation. Of the many 
nnd contradictory things which the Russians 
have said to all the world about themselves, 
their system, their objeotlvea, and their 
methods, our policy makers long believed 
what they most wanted to believe and re¬ 
fused to believe what they found unpleasant 
or Inconvenient to believe. Only as the Com¬ 
munists have provided, with acts of physical 
aggression involving American nationals and 
properties nnd other Interests, indisputable 
evidence that communism means conquest, 
has there been grasped, gradually, the fact 
that Lenin and Stalin meant what they said 
the first time—and the second and the 
third - to their own followers rather than 
what Stalin has said to some diplomats nnd 
to some publicists. 

President lYuman sensed danger some 3 
years ago. lie declared H his belief that it 
must be the policy of the United States “to 
support free people who are resisting at¬ 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside pressures,” and that “if we 
falter In our leadership, we may endanger the 
peace of the world—and we shall surely en¬ 
danger the welfare of our own Nation.” The 
policy makers formulated, and the Congress 
approved, a plan which committed us to the 
principle but whittled down the scope of that 
utterance. Toward resistance to the Com¬ 
munist assault, we undertook to give some 
support to some countries, but some only, 
menaced by that assault. The principle of 
combating the spread of communism by 
giving support to resistance to it has since 
loomed large In our foreign policy as a whole, 
but with some glaring Inconsistencies. 

In two countries. Greece and China, the 
Communist assault was being pressed simul¬ 
taneously tn terms of “hot" war. In the 
case of Greece, we, the United States, gave 
moral support and economic and military aid 
to a government which, under armed Com¬ 
munist attack, made armed resistance, a re¬ 
sistance which but for our support could 
not long have persisted. In the case of the 
other, China, we ostentatiously withdrew 
our moral support and discontinued our 
material aid; and the resistance there of a 
government which was likewise under armed 
Communist attack and resisting became In¬ 
effectual but did not cease. 

Strategically. China was and is of extreme 
importance in relation to the conflict be¬ 
tween democracy and the Kremlin because 
China lies in a buffer position, both geo¬ 
graphically and politically, between the free 
peoples of the Pacific area—Including our¬ 
selves—and the main base (Moscow) from 
which Communist operations are conducted. 
An antl-Communist China would be at least 
a barrier—to the advantage of the free peo¬ 
ples. A Communist China, If and as. will be 
a highway by which a base from which So¬ 
viet influence will move and Communist 


armed forces be able to strike southward and 
eastward toward free and freedom-seeking 
peoples. Manchuria Is so serving today. 

Politically. China was and is of impor¬ 
tance because she has vast potentialities and 
she has a permanent seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. An antl- 
Communist China votes there on our side. A 
Communist China, If and when, would vote— 
and veto—there on the Soviet side. 

Yet, with that country, China, the largest, 
the most populous, the most richly endowed 
country in Asia, the enduring "Middle King¬ 
dom,!* a neighbor across the Pacific, long our 
friend, lately an ally, under armed attack 
and In process of being subjugated by mili¬ 
tant communism, and with Korea, Japan, 
the Philippines, and other far-eastern coun¬ 
tries. In lact most of Asia, almost sure to 
go as she goes—our policy makert? caused this 
country, the United States, to refrain, from 
August 1946 to June 27. 1960, from giving 
any real support to those who there were— 
and are—resisting Communist aggression. 
They said, successively and cumulatively, 
that we should not, we could not, and we 
would not “intervene** in what they declared 
to be a “civil conflict.” 

That was Just what the Kremlin and com¬ 
munism wanted and worked for. William 
Z. Poster said some 4 years ago: “The war 
in China is the key to all problems of the 
international front • • ♦ the key task 

• * ♦ is to stop American intervention in 

China ♦ * • the question of China is 

our key concentration.” 

Seeds of communism were first planted in 
China by Russian agents in 1920. Sun Yat- 
een accepted an offer of assistance from Rus¬ 
sia in 1923. Sun died In 1925 and Chlang 
Kai-shek became his political heir. Chlang 
(Who had studied in Japan and had vlrlted 
Moscow) made ute of and was used by Rus¬ 
sian and Chinese Communists until, in 1927, 
those elements attempted to seize control of 
the Nationalist movement and he thereupon 
expelled the former and set about suppress¬ 
ing the latter. Communism in China then 
took the form of armed rebellion. In course 
of time the Chinese Communists moved, 
under arms, by the “long march,” from South 
China into North China. There they were 
when, in the last week of World War II, the 
Russians entered and occupied Manchuria, 
and when, in Manchuria, in 1946, the Rus¬ 
sians made available to them the vast quanti¬ 
ties of military equipment and supplies sur¬ 
rendered by the Japanese which enabled 
them to begin massive attack on the Na¬ 
tionalists—China then, Korea now. 

China’s Communists have from that point 
on enjoyed the undivided continued moral 
support of the Soviet Government, the So¬ 
viet satellite states, the Cominforro, the Com¬ 
munists throughout the world, and of many 
non-Commuuist liberals who have been 
moved by propaganda—much of it Krem¬ 
lin-originated—which has magnified the 
faults of the Nationalists and portrayed the 
Communists as “agrarian reformers" leading 
a “peasants’ rebellion." 

The American people have always been 
well-disposed toward the Chinese. ' For more 
than a hundred years It was the policy of 
the United States to respect and befriend the 
recognized Central Government of China. 
This—not because each such government was 
a good government nor because China was 
politically pure and wholesome, but because 
American statesmen and the American peo¬ 
ple believed it to be to the Interest of the 
United States and of all concerned that 
orderly processes prevail and that China sur¬ 
vive as a state, be independent and be within 
the orbit of democratio Influence. 

In pursuance of that policy, we made in 
China and in our relations with her people 
an Investment of Influence—especially moral 
Influence—which has been substantial and 
has produced substantial benefits in both di¬ 
rections. We came to be regarded by the 


Chinese and by the world as China’s best 
friend. In the decade which preceded 1945, 
that relationship paid handsome dividends 
to the cause of the free peoples in the war of 
defense against the aggression of the AxU 
powers. 

But there came—beginning In 1912—a 
change. Pearl Harbor had made the United 
States and China allies. In the course of 
the subsequent efforts of both countrle.s to 
make the most of that relationship, many 
Americans, several In high places, became co 
Intent upon ways and means for winning the 
war that they overlooked, were indifferent to. 
or were utterly impatient of Chinese meth¬ 
ods and Busceptlblllttes; while many Chinese, 
some also in high places, became so intent 
upon ways and means for safeguarding 
China’s and their own interests against the 
pressures which they knew would develop 
after the war had been won that they in¬ 
sisted—not unnaturally—on trying to have 
some sny of their own regarding military 
and political strategies and tactics In their 
own country. 

The Jong and short of It was, and has been: 
Americans, in a variety of capacities, at¬ 
tempted to compel the Chinese to do various 
and sundry things; and the Chinese, a people 
who ran be persuaded but who cannot be 
driven, were unwilling or unable to do those 
things and reacted unfavorably In several 
contexts. The In-esistible force hammered 
at an immovable body—with results and con¬ 
sequences most unfortunate for China, for 
the United States, for the world, and for the 
reputations, in the long run, of some of the 
American participants, many of whom be¬ 
came hostile to the National Government, 
embarked on campaigns of criticism of it. 
and have ever since been extravagantly con¬ 
demning it and crusading against it. The 
only gainers from that tragedy have been, 
until 1945, the Japanese, and since 1945. the 
Communists (in China, in the Soviet Union, 
and throughout the world). 

While the war effort in China was thus 
being plagued, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill made to Generalissimo 
Chlang in 1943, at Cairo, certain commit¬ 
ments, Most Important, it was the agreed 
'•purpose" of the three that Manchuria and 
Formosa (and the Pescadores) ''shall be re¬ 
stored to China.” and that “in due course 
Korea shall become free and independent.” 

In the same transaction it was agreed thal 
President Roosevelt would, upon signal from 
Marshal Stalin, take measures to obtain the 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chlang Kai- 
shek. The United States thus, with a view 
to feavlng American lives, paid Russia, in 
advance, with n draft drawn on China, guar¬ 
anteed to Russia by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, kept secret from China for many 
months, and honored by China on American 
official advice. 

Later President Roosevelt, who did not un¬ 
derstand the Russians, who thought he had 
persuaded Stalin, who was told by his mili¬ 
tary advisers that without Russian partici¬ 
pation In the war against Japan the 
A lerlcan cnsualty list in achieving Japan’s 
defeat might be enormous, President Roose¬ 
velt made, with Prime Minister Churchill, 
to Marshal Stalin in 1946 at Yalta, conces¬ 
sions at China’s expense Inconsistent with 
earlier international agreements and with 
the commitments made at Cairo. (Inciden¬ 
tally, Stalin had already promised Russian 
participation.) 

True, we could not have prevented the Rus¬ 
sian aggression which ensued, but by giving, 
in advance, our assent to a. predatory tres¬ 
passing on Russia’s part, we did in Russia’s 
favor in relations with China a thing which 
we had for many years refuned to do in Ja¬ 
pan’s favor; and in doing so we disregarded 
principles and pledges ol our own and we 
authorized a violation by Russia of pledges 
Which both she and wc had given. No mat¬ 
ter how much or how well cur part at Yalta 
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may bo explained, defended, and Justified, 
we there bargained in and with China’s rights 
and Interests for expected advantages to our¬ 
selves. We bought, with Chinese coin, un¬ 
needed Russian action and worthless Russian 
pledges. Wc later caused the Chinese to buy, 
with their confirmation, a made-in-Moscow 
Trojan horse. And all too few of our people. 
Including many in high places, seem subse¬ 
quently to have taken any account of the 
extraordinary moral obligation which we 
thus incurred. 

In December of 1945 the American Qov- 
ernment proclaimed its commitment to a 
new policy regarding Chin.T. President 
Truman announced that the United States 
would be inclined to give aid tn China if and 
as China made, along specified lines, prog¬ 
ress toward "unity and peace." In pur¬ 
suance of that policy, and toward trying 
to stabilize the situation in China, it sent 
General Marshall to urge compromise and 
coalition. 

The new policy was an expression of con¬ 
cepts and views that the Nationalist lead¬ 
ership in China was corrupt and incompe¬ 
tent; that the power of that leadership 
should, therefore, be diluted or be destroyed: 
that Chinese Communists were agrarian 
reformers; that Russia’s pledges could be re¬ 
lied on; and that It was appropriate and 
feasible for the American Government to 
aslc of the Chinese Government adoption 
and linplementatlon In and for China of a 
program of political and economic relorm. 
The policy was based In substantial purl on 
mistaken assumptions. It envisaged the 
impossible So, too. the Marshall mission. 
And in both there was deviation from tra¬ 
ditional principles of American foreign 
policy 

Earlier in 1945. when Mr. Byrnes had be¬ 
come Secretary of State, he had begun op¬ 
erations with an assumption that relations 
with Rassia could, should and would be 
conducted on a basis of cooperation. Within 
0 months he was driven to the conclusion: 
You can’t do buslnes.s with Russia on any 
such basis; you’ve got to be tough. His 
experience was in Europe and In relation 
to problems there. We became tough—or 
we tried to. At about the same time. Gen¬ 
eral Marshall decided that wo must he 
tough in regard to China. In practice, our 
*‘bc tough” policies were*—they could only 
be—expressed In pressures on governments. 
In Europe that worked out us a pre.ssuro 
against a Communist regime engaged in 
aggression. In China it worked out as pres¬ 
sure upon an anti-Communist regime en¬ 
gaged in resisting aggression. 

The Yalta and early post-Yalta develop¬ 
ments had weakened the position of China’s 
National Government and strengthened 
that of the Communists. Many of the 
things (lone and things said by the American 
Government and by Home parts of the 
American public since then have had simi¬ 
lar two-fold harmtul cfl’ccts. 

There has been much loose, prejudiced 
and prejudicial talk about the amount of 
aid which we have given China. The* facts 
do not bear out the impreKslons created by 
various slatlstical exhibits and official In- 
terpretati(ms thereol. Much of what ap¬ 
pears in various ncjcountings is in no way 
warrantably descnbable as postwar aid to 
the National Government or as contribution 
to the military effort of that Government 
in its battle against the Communists. Our 
economic ustlslance Wfts sent both into Na¬ 
tionalist-held and into Communist-held 
areas. It is more than questionable 
whether on balance the aid which we have 
given the Natlonali.st Government since 
VJ-day has not been more than offset by the 
encouragement which our other courses, In 
words and in deeds, have given to Its Com¬ 
munist opposition, whether we have not in 
effect given the Natlnal Government more of 
hindrance than of help. 


Surely, for instance, the embargo in 1046 
on export to China of munitions, official 
statements in 1947 after the Marshall mis¬ 
sion, testimony officially given in 1948 in 
public hearings, the white book In 1949, 
the announcement In January 1950, that 
we would not provide military aid or advice 
to Chinese lorces on Formosa, .surely such 
and various other of our contributions have 
been the opposite of helpful to the Na¬ 
tionalists and highly helpful to the Com¬ 
munists. The withdrawal of our moral 
support, with substitution of official crit¬ 
icism and abuse, probably did the Nution- 
ali.sts more damage than our munitions 
<while, and as given) had ever done them 
good. 

The recent flowering of the Communist 
operations in China has been no more the 
consummation of a people’s or peasants 
rebellion than had been 20 years previously 
the rise to power of the Nationalists. In 
both cases, able leaders of originally small 
articulate groups organized armed lorces 
and set about ousting the existing authori¬ 
ties by use thereof. Both had at the outset 
foreign support—Russian. Each—first the 
Nationalists and ultimately, the Commu¬ 
nists—picked up adherents as It plied up 
military victories As of 1946, the Commu¬ 
nists, alter 26 years of effort, had no sub¬ 
stantial following outside of the ranks of 
their own armed forces. In that year W'e 
began our withholding of material aid to the 
Nation.allst8. and the Russians began their 
giving of material aid to the Communists; in 
the next year the Communists began to win 
armed victories; and thereafter, where the 
Commir.usts appeared m force the Chinese 
people accepted them on a basis of hope and 
of lear, not, with the exception of various 
and sundry intellectuals, on a basis of exi- 
thiislastin choice. 

The Communist conquest of the mainland 
was not a victory or, by, or for the Commu¬ 
nist ideology. The Communists won skill¬ 
ful of armed forces, an abundam’e of muni¬ 
tions and a marvellous propaganda of big 
li''.'? and bigger promises. They were the 
outs capitalizing on conditions of distress, 
which, after the Japanese, they themselves 
had helped create and which the ins were 
unable—as the Communists now are un¬ 
able—to alleviate They broadcast to the 
Chinese people and to the world that these 
conditions were all the fault of the Na¬ 
tionalists; they, the Communists, would 
liquidate those rascals, set up a govern¬ 
ment of and by and tor the people, and make 
everything all right. And many of the Chi¬ 
nese people and many of the Nationalist sol¬ 
diers—impoverished and frustrated by two 
decades of warfare, yearning lor peace, dis¬ 
couraged and demoralized by the discon¬ 
tinuance of American moral and material 
support of the National government, and 
noting the .successes of the Communist 
armies—were easily taken in by that line— 
many Americans, with no such precondition¬ 
ing, also. 

The Kremlin is making its conquests, Is 
enslaving one nation after another, by skill¬ 
ful manipulation and support of persons, 
parties, and peoples who think that commu¬ 
nism will make them free and prosperous 
and powcrtul. The Communist success in 
mainland China would have been dupli¬ 
cated, easily, in Korea, had not the United 
States and the United Nations promptly giv¬ 
en support, moral and physical, to a govern¬ 
ment and a people resisting Communist 
agrea.sion there. 

There is a myth regarding China which 
runs to the effect that the Chinese are a peo¬ 
ple who always absorb their conquerors. 
The fact Is, the Chinese have absorbed only 
those of their conquerors who have invaded 
China and moved In substantial members 
from elsewhere Into China. Observers and 
analysts who suggest that Russia will be¬ 
come boj’ged down or Russian conquerors be 


absorbed in China are reckoning with phan¬ 
tom phenomena of their own conjuring. The 
Russians are not moving into China, nor do 
they Intend to try to govern China—now. 
No need for them to step in and assume the 
burdens, responsibilities, and risks of direct 
Involvement where local Communists are, 
under their tutelage, advancing the fron¬ 
tiers of the Kremlin’s empire. And, China’s 
Communists will not be absorbed—for they 
are Chinese, they are in China and of China; 
they are not invading conquerors. 

Nor is there warrant for a belief—and still 
less ior an affirmative suggestion—that the 
Chinese people will be able to rise up In re¬ 
volt and throw off the foreign yoke. The 
yoke in China will not be a foreign yoke; It 
will or would be a local copy of the totali¬ 
tarian system which, effective in the Soviet 
Union anti counlrlos satellite thereto, is giv¬ 
ing at this moment in Czechoslovakia and 
elsewhere new demonstrations of its meth¬ 
ods. Communist totalitarian regimes are 
ruthlessly effective in anticipatory elimina¬ 
tion of would be—or even might be—re¬ 
volt ers. 

There Is the wishful thought that Mao 
Tze-tung may become a Chinese Tito and 
a Communist China under him become an 
Asiatic Yugoslavia. But how can any states¬ 
man or any thoughtlul layman seeking to 
combat the spread of communism and to 
make the world safe for peoples that are 
free or hoping to become free—how can any 
such person find comfort or cause for cheer 
111 a hope for such a consummation? Tito 
Is a proponent of world revolution. Tito’s 
Yugoslavia is a totalitarian state. Mao Tze- 
tung has declared that Chinese comniunlbin 
is a part of world communism, and Mao's 
China will be a totalitarian state. Can it 
be imagined that a Communist China will 
ever become more antipathetic to Moscow 
dictation than Chiiuig Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
China has been? 

There is no warrant for an assumption 
that a Communist regime in China could or 
would be Irlendly or helpful to the United 
States. Communl.sm is by nature Intolerant 
of democracy. The Chinese Communists are 
avowedly committed no less than are the 
Russian—and the Yugoslav—to the objec¬ 
tive of overthrowing all capitalistic or bour¬ 
geois or imperialist governments and mak¬ 
ing the victories of communism universal. 
The Chinese Communist leaders have—open¬ 
ly, emphatically, and repeatedly—declared 
that Chiang Kai-shek la their enemy No. 1 
and the Unitc'd States their enemy No. 2. 
They’ve copied the Russian pattern; they 
use the Russian methods; they follow the 
Moscow line. Wherever they gain control 
they conduct themselves Just as their coun¬ 
terparts or prototypes in other countries 
have done and are doing. They have told 
us over and over, and they show us day by 
day, to whom they consider themselves in¬ 
debted, where their allegiance lies, what they 
envisage, and how they Intend to operate. 

We all know what these Chinese Commu¬ 
nists did to and about our consular estab¬ 
lishments in Mukden; what they’ve done at 
Dairen; what they did to our Embassy prem¬ 
ises and to our military attach^ at Nanking; 
what they did to one of our Foreign Service 
officers at Shanghai; what they've done to our 
official property at Peking; what they’ve done 
to Catholic missionaries and to foreign jour¬ 
nalists; and what they say regarding inter¬ 
ests and agents of "imperialist" powers. It 
would seem that they’ve been, as the Jap¬ 
anese once were doing and ns the Russians 
constantly are doing, testing us out. 

More serious, however, than any of these 
matters: If the Communists gain unchal¬ 
lenged control in China, the natural sequel, 
China, then having passed completely into 
the Kremlin and Cominform orbit, will be 
intensification of Communist pressures in 
areas to the south, to the west, and to the 
east of China; the Influence of the domoc- 
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racies (western Europe and North America) 
will be dlmlniflhed; EuBslan Influence will be 
expanded: the Intereata, Investments and 
commitments in general of the United States 
throughout the Par East—especially in Japan 
and in the Philippines—will be gravely en¬ 
dangered; the chance of our being Involved 
in a “shooting*' war with Russia will be in¬ 
creased; and the likelihood of our having 
any allies in eastern Asia will be reduced 
to approximately zero. 

The authors and factors of the Marshall 
plan originally portrayed the foreign-aid 
program aa In “Investment" In security—to 
be Implemented on a basis of "calculated 
risk." Tliey envisaged economic aid—to cer¬ 
tain countries. They figured that this would 
require expenditures up to a certain amount. 
They said that we could afford that amount 
but no more; that we therefore could not in¬ 
clude—could not find funds to Include— 
China. But, less than a year later they saw 
and they declared that economic aid to west¬ 
ern Europe must be supplemented by military 
aid. They then decided that we could afford 
thnt supplement. Next, they perceived that 
Europe could not make a full economic re¬ 
covery unless access be regained to the re¬ 
sources and trade of eastern Asia. But the 
Communist advance in China was creating 
obstttcles to that restoration. So. they 
thought and said, the Communist advance 
must be stopped—at China's borders. Hence 
the idea of economic aid to countries periph¬ 
eral to China—with particular thought for 
Korea and the Philippines, and general 
thought, under a point 4 program, for 
several other areas. Next, they realized that 
in Asia as well as In Europe economic aid 
must be supplemented by military aaslstance. 
Bo, plans for such aid, with thought especially 
of the Bao-dla government in Indochina. 
All the while, however, a studied liifllstence 
that China, Including Formosa, not be in¬ 
cluded. 

Was it not and is it not patent that the 
more the Communists gain in China, the 
stronger would bo Russia's over-all strategic 
position and the greater the risk feature 
of the Investment, under the Marshall plan, 
in aid to and for western Europe? Could 
It not be seen, be foreseen, that if commu¬ 
nism gains undisputed control in and of 
China, the initiative. In the struggle in the 
Par East between communism and democ¬ 
racy, will thereafter be overwhelmingly at 
the disposal of the Soviet Union and any 
likelihood of firm resistance by indigenous 
governments or populations to Communist 
pressures against or within the areas periph¬ 
eral to China be greatly diminlehed? Could 
it not be seen that no Asiatic would believe 
that American capacity to spend was so lim¬ 
ited that we could give aid in Europe but 
could not give aid both in Europe and in 
China; that every Asiatic would note that 
discontinuance of American support of 
China’s Nationalists and the rise to power of 
China's Communists had taken place in that 
order; and that politically minded Asiatics, 
no matter what their principles and prefer¬ 
ences, W'ould be skeptical of the enduring re¬ 
liability of proffered American support? 
Could it not be foreseen that with a Com¬ 
munist domination of China we would stand 
to lose all that we had with a century of ef¬ 
fort gained—^not only In China but at other, 
or at all, points in the Far East; that the 
relief which we had gained at a great price 
from the threat to our security which had all 
along been implicit In Japan's policy of ex¬ 
pansion by force would be gone; more, that 
our losses might easily become the Kremlin’s 
gains and the whole of our Investment In the 
Far East, before and in World War 11, be 
turned against us? 

The Kremlin-planned and Russian-sup¬ 
ported invasion of South Korea is a sample 
of the fruit to be expected from a policy of 
first letting a middle and key area go by de¬ 
fault and then hoping that a modicum of aid 


to weak peoples in scattered peripheral areas 
will suffice as a quarantine. 

The whole question of what the United 
States could afford was and Is a question of 
relative evaluations. We must, of course, at 
all times consider our naticnal economy. But 
In war are spend freely In order that we may 
save. Now the simple fact Is wo hai'e been 
at war with Communist totalitarianism for 
a longer while than we were at war with 
Nazi and Fascist totalitarianism. We have 
talked of "cold" war. But our policy makers 
have shown little awareness of the fact that 
war, whether "cold" or "hot," is nevertheless 
war and calls for planning and action ac¬ 
cordingly. Compared with the expenditures 
that our people are now demanding be made, 
and which no one now says we can't afford, 
In response to a top-level decision to support 
resistance to Communist aggression In Korea, 
the cost of an aid to Nationalist China such 
as we gave to Greece would have been a small 
amount Indeed. We could not afford it be¬ 
cause the people who said we could not were 
the same people who said wc should not. 
They were at outs with China's Nationalists 
because the Nationalists had declined or been 
unable to adopt and implement a program 
for China which they had prescribed. They 
believed that, as Stalin had said, China’s 
Communists were "not real Communists.’* 
They believed that democracy and commu¬ 
nism could exist and be at peace side by side. 
They refused to believe that a Communist 
domination of China could have serious—^to 
say nothing of tragic—Implications In regard 
to our policies and our position In the cold 
war which they expected to win by giving 
much economic and some military assistance 
to a few countries in western Europe and in 
western Asia. They Insisted that the issue 
between communism and democracy was one 
of ideologies. They reasoned that we could 
check Slid roll back the tide of communism 
by showing some peoples and telling all peo¬ 
ples that our democratic way of life prexiuces 
a better standard of living and general wel¬ 
fare than docs the Russian Soviet way. They 
simply did not understand the Communist, 
the world Communist, movement. They did 
not and they would not see that Soviet Rus¬ 
sia is, as was Tzarist Russia, expansionist 
minded, bent on conquest, a moral and ruth¬ 
less. "We must not support a ‘corrupt’ gov¬ 
ernment In China. We must not intervou' 
(though we already had intervened) in a 
•civil connict’ In China. If China's Commu¬ 
nists won in that conflict, wc can thenceforth 
give them economic and cultural assistance, 
enroll them on the side of democracy, and 
see them become a thorn in the side of Soviet 
Russia." 

One year ago, in August 1949, the Depart¬ 
ment of State, in the white book, declared 
China’s National Government bankrupt. It 
said that the Communists had won and that 
nothing that the United States had done or 
had not done could have changed that result. 
At the same time it declared itself at last 
awoke to the fact of Soviet Russian Imperial¬ 
ism, and it admonished China’s Communists 
that an attempt on their part to engage In 
aggression against China’s neighbors would 
be an affront to the United Nations. 

At that time China’s Nationalists still bad 
a government, they atlU had armies, they still 
had a treasury, they still had bases, they long 
had been and they still were rcBlstixig the 
armed advance of militant communism, and 
they still were hoping for American assist¬ 
ance. Moreover, what remained of the Na¬ 
tionalist organization was the hard core of 
the Kuomintang and Its armed forces. What 
they most lacked were the very things which 
but for the United States the Greeks also 
would have lacked, the things but for which 
Greece would have been overrun by the Com¬ 
munists. Yet our Government all but crossed 
them off, and perhaps worse, told them and 
the world that we were doing so. Today, a 
year after that crosa-off, those Nationalists 


still carry on. They have better political and 
military assets than they had then. 

When China’s Communist leaders created 
a government In Peking and proclaimed that 
government the Governmeni of China, the 
Kremlin and aU of its satellites promptly ac¬ 
corded that government recognition. Our 
policy makers, along with those of Great Brit¬ 
ain and of several other noii-Communist 
countries, gave favorable consideration to a 
plan which, had It been fiUly implemented, 
would have brought about recognition of that 
government by the United States shortly 
after recognition by the United Kingdom. 
India, and others. Popular opposition In this 
country, aroused by observation of the treat¬ 
ment accorded American interests in China 
by the Communist regime, spared us the 
making of that mistake. 

Meanwhile China's Communist govern¬ 
ment talked of and went ahead with prep¬ 
arations for invasion of Formosa and liquida¬ 
tion of the National Government. With that 
the number coming up on the Communist 
timetable, our Department of State, at the 
end of December 1949, issued a memorandum 
instructing its officers In the Par East to por¬ 
tray Formosa as an area of no strategic Im¬ 
portance. 

Throe weeks later. In January of this year. 
1950. after ex-Presldent Herbert Hoover hod 
suggested that the United States Navy be 
used. 11 necessary, to keep Formosa from fall¬ 
ing Into Communist hands, our policy mak¬ 
ers caused the President of the United States 
to announce, unnecessarily and to the world 
on JnHilary 12, 1960: **The United States 
Government will not provide military aid or 
advice to Chinese forces on Formosa." 

In the course of the past 2 years our Gk)v- 
ernment, impelled partly by dictates of a 
"Europe first" strategy, partly by a belated 
realization that economic assistance without 
military assistance Is not only a risk but a 
risk which invites aggression, end partly by e 
feeling oc alarm born of communism’s gains 
in Asia, has entered into arrangements for 
mutual defense between and among the free 
peoples of western Europe and ourselves. We 
are giving to the North Atlantic Pact coun¬ 
tries economic assistance and moral support 
and weapons and military collaboration. All 
to the good—In principle—^but It does not 
go far enough. 

The North Atlantic Pact and the military 
Bid program may have strengthened us In one 
theater, hut they could not and cannot i;lve 
us security, all theatera considered. Strength 
and vulnerabilities have to be considered to¬ 
gether. In today's world, r.ecurll.y Is. as Is 
peace, indivisible, a condition for all or a 
reality for none. There can bo no real se¬ 
curity in the North Atlantic area, none in 
Europe, none In Asia, none, in fact, in Amer¬ 
ica—no real security anywhere—so long as It 
is left possible fur communism or any other 
"ism" or system to Impose Itself or be im¬ 
posed anywhere by force. 

American support of China’s Nationalists 
having been ruled out by our policy makers, 
and American support of China's Commu¬ 
nists having been ruled out by the nets of 
those Communists themselves and the reac¬ 
tion of the American public thereto, Ameri¬ 
can official thought turned to the Idea of 
"containing" communism in eastern Asia 
by giving support to governments of coun¬ 
tries peripheral to China—Indochina. Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaya, Slam, Burma, the Philippines, 
Korea: "Concede China to the Communists 
but let them have nothing more." And there 
came also emphasis on point 4 and new 
emphasis on the Voice of America. Corr- 
muniem. however, is making clear that tt 
does not Intend thus to be contained. 

On June 24, 1950, Korean Communist 
armed forces In North Korea marched 
against the Korean Republic in South Korea, 
a peripheral area state for the birth of which 
the United Nations was partly responsible 
and to which the United States had given 
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tnd was Riving asBistance. The United Na- 
Monfi. on United States initiative, at once 
declared this an act of aggression, called 
upon the North Koreans to withdraw, and 
called upon its own members to go to the 
aFsistance ol the resisting South Koreans. 
On July 27 President Truman announced 
that he had ordered the United States air 
and sea forces to give the Korean Govern¬ 
ment troops cover and support: that the 
attack on Korea makes It plain beyond all 
doubt that conimuiiism has passed beyond 
the use ol subversion to conquer indepen¬ 
dent nations and will now use armed in¬ 
vasion and war: that It has defied the orders 
of the Security Council of the United Na¬ 
tions: that in these circumstances the oc¬ 
cupation of Formosa by Communist forces 
would be a direct threat to the security of 
the Pacific area and to United States forces 
in that area: that accordingly he had ordered 
the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 
Formosa and was calling upon the Chinese 
Government on Formosa to cease all air and 
sea operations agalmst the mainland; that 
he had directed that military assistance to 
the Philippine Government be accelerated; 
that he had similarly directed acceleration in 
the furnishing of military assistance to the 
forces of France and the Associated States 
in Indochina; that the United States will 
continue to uphold the rule of law: and that 
he had instructed Ambassador Austin to 
report these steps to the Security Council. 

With those developments and what has 
transpired and what has been disclosed since, 
all here present are familiar. 

Ill relation to United States interests, ob¬ 
jections, over-all policies, and facing of 
realities, the decision which President Tru¬ 
man made regarding Formosa was soundly 
complementary to but more bold and more 
significant than his decision regarding Korea. 
In the case of Korea, there was no question 
of an inconsistency with previous decisions; 
there was present the mandate of the United 
Nations; there was the compelling consid¬ 
eration that between the alternatives of 
committing or not committing the United 
States to prompt physical support of the 
South Koreans there really was no choice; 
we had to act, affirmatively and at once; and 
It apparently was assumed that the com¬ 
mitment could be easily implemented a 
police action. In the case of Formosa, there 
was recent previous inclination to the con¬ 
trary: there was no mandate from the 
United Nations; the considerations of sound 
strategy, political and military, which un¬ 
derlay the inclusion of this commitment 
would be little appreciated in some quar¬ 
ters; and It had to be presumed that imple¬ 
mentation might not be easy. 

Obviously, President Truman perceived, as 
many others had not, and some haven't yet, 
that the decision taken regarding Korea 
made essential a tightening up of the whole 
line of resistance to the onward march of 
communism, and that resistance at the ends 
of a crescent peripheral to China calls for 
a resistance in the middle of that line. Suc¬ 
cess for our side in Korea would bo more 
difficult, and, when achieved, would be more 
than offset, to our loss, if in the interval the 
Communists took Formosa. And he prob¬ 
ably sensed that there may come a time 
when China’s Nationalists and bases hold 
and provided by them will again be an asset 
In a common cause, as they were in 
World War II. 

In that context, there persist a number of 
serious questions to which, brushed off or 
answered Indifferently during recent years, 
renewed attention must now be given; 

Can we afford to abandon a friendly gov¬ 
ernment, to the fashioning of whose predica¬ 
ment we have contributed, while that gov¬ 
ernment stlU lives and still is re.sistlng a 
common enemy? 

Could bo afford to add, by such an act, to 
the doubts regarding our standards and our 


reliability which already exist In the minds 
of various governments and peoples whom we 
exhort to stand with us lii a common effort 
to combat communism and produce condi¬ 
tions of national and international security? 

Can we afford to accept—by facilitating 
a completion of the Communist conquest 
of China and a consolidation by the Com¬ 
munists of thoir po.sitlon in that pivotal 
and crucial area—the Increase which will 
inevitably result therefrom of Communist 
pressures upon and against other areas In 
the Par East In which we have interests and 
involvements, e.specially Japan and the 
Philippines? 

Could we afford to accept by default the 
loss of the udvantage which it might be to 
Us to have remain alive in China at least 
a nucleus of orrjanized resistance, some ele¬ 
ment allied with u.s in the common cause 
of resistance by freemen and peoples to 
the armed advance of communism? 

Formosa is an island a hundred plus miles 
off the coast of Chinn, southwest of Korea 
and of Japan, and directly north of the 
Philippines—area about that of Maryland 
and Delaware combined, larger than Haiti, 
more than three times that of Puerto Rico. 
Population, slightly greater than that of Vir¬ 
ginia and North Carolina combined, about 
that of Australia; by race almost all Ciil- 
nese. Ceded to Japan In 1895; surrendered, 
In keeping with the Cairo and the Potsdam 
declarations, to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1945; now the seat of the National 
Government and the headquarters and base 
of Nationalist resistance to China's Com¬ 
munists. Richly endowed and practically 
self-sustaining as regards production of food¬ 
stuffs. Little Industrialized. On Formosa 
there are In and with the National Govern¬ 
ment a large number of men and women 
who, from all parts of China, have been edu¬ 
cated In Occidental schools and colleges, 
in China or abroad, most of them Ameri¬ 
cans. There are Nationalist armed forces 
numbering from 350,000 to 700,000 men, with 
reasonably good equipment, including ar¬ 
tillery, tanks, aircraft and some naval ves¬ 
sels. As these are expended, they can be 
replaced only by importation from foreign 
sources. Most of the energies of the popu¬ 
lation are devoted, currently, to the training 
and maintenance of the armed forces and 
corollary activities related to preparation to 
repel an Invasion. The coast lines on the 
west have been heavily fortified. 

Formosa has been since 1948 literally the 
lifesaver of Nationalist China. It has pro¬ 
vided not only a refuge but a base for re¬ 
organization. Some of the ablest of the 
younger men of the Kuomlntang have been 
effecting reforms—administrative, social, and 
military. Chiang Kai-shek now commands 
there land, sea, and air forces, composed 
largely of veterans who, although they were 
defeated in battles on the mainland, did not 
succumb to the blandishments of Commu¬ 
nist propaganda and who, II assured of ade¬ 
quate munitions, can bo expected to put 
up a stiff resistance to further Communist 
attack. He has been able to offer to the 
United Nations for use In Korea a contin¬ 
gent of troops numbering more than havo 
thus far been offered by all the other mem¬ 
bers put together. 

Formosa, were it taken by China's Com¬ 
munists would become, to communism, a 
valuable asset. Who can say that, held by 
the Nationalists, it may not some day be 
more than that tc the free peoples In the 
global effort which will have to be made first 
to contain and ultimately to roll back the 
forces of Communist aggression? 

In the light of the Communist invasion of 
South Korea and the action to which he was 
on June 27 committing the United States to¬ 
ward physical support of resistance to that 
act of aggression, President Truman at the 
same time committed the United States to a 


dual undertaking In reference to Formosa: 
that ol preventing any attack by the Com¬ 
munists upon Formosa and, as a corollary, 
that of causing the Chinese Government on 
Formosa to desist from air and sea opcration.B 
against the mainland. “The Seventh Fleet 
will sec that this Is done.’’ By the terms of 
that decision, the announcement oi it, and 
action promptly taken in accordance with it, 
the United States became very definitely 
committed to the objective of keeping 
Formosa out of the hands ol the Communists. 
That ob.tectlve coincides with the foremost 
ol the Immediate objectives and preoccupa¬ 
tions of Chinese Government and people on 
Pornioba. Question arises: Do we Intend, 
toward implementing this commitment, to 
cooper a to with and have the help of the 
Chinese on Formosa, or do we Intend to dis¬ 
charge our obligations under it all by our¬ 
selves? II the former, we shall have to revise 
our official attitude and some features of our 
earlier policy regarding the National Gov¬ 
ernment. If the latter, wo may find our¬ 
selves inviting the very act ol aggression 
which we have said we “will’’ prevent. 

In a Department of State publication, in 
its Issue of August 11, there appears, in the 
account ol that day’s press cunierencc. this 
statement: “Asked if the United States poli¬ 
cy on Formosa leaves room for further mili¬ 
tary aid to Generalissimo Chiang, the Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. Acheson) replied that It does.” 
(Wireless Bulletin, No. 194, August 11. 1950, 
p. 13). 

The over-all purpose of the decisions an¬ 
nounced on June 27 was, of course, to make 
resistance to Communist aggression. The 
method, Initially; (a) to give support to 
Governments in Korea, in the Philippines 
and in French Indochina toward making 
resistance in those areas and (b) to deploy 
United States naval forces to prevent fur¬ 
ther hostilities between the Communists on 
mainland China and the Nationalists on 
Formosa. There comes then this question: 
Is the confiict between China's Communists 
and China's Nationalist a civil conflict or is 
it a local part of the world conflict wherein 
the Kremlin and communism are making 
war on democracy? 

Communist propaganda long has declared 
the conflict in China to be strictly a “civil 
conflict.” The American Government has 
for several years taken and expressed the 
same view of it. But now, a similar con¬ 
flict having developed in Korea and the 
Communists (witness Mr. Malik) declaring 
this conflict strictly a “civil conflict,” the 
American Government and the United Na¬ 
tions say: “No. This is a case of Com¬ 
munist aggression, Russian Inspired and Rus¬ 
sian supported. It must be stopped.” (Wit- 
nes.s, the recent dl.scussions and the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at Lake Success.) “Even if 
it were merely a civil conflict, where there 
is a danger to world peace it is a right and 
may be a duty of the United Nations to 
intervene.” (Witness, Sir Gladwin Jebb, 
on August II, 1950.) 

No matter what may havo been before 
1940, the character of the conflict between 
China’s Communists and China’s National 
Government, that conflict has been since 
that year a conflict the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of which have been and are Com¬ 
munist aggression and Russian support. 
What has been going on in China since 
1046 differs little from what has been going 
on in Korea since June 24, 1050. In both 
cases communism, engaging in armed aggres¬ 
sion, has been on the march. In China, 
Chinese Communist armed forces have over¬ 
run the country; in Korea, Korean Com¬ 
munist armed forces have overrun the coun¬ 
try, In both, there has been Russian in¬ 
spiration and support. The American Gov¬ 
ernment and the United Nations are right 
in declaring the developments In Korea a 
case of Communist aggression and in giving 
support to South Korean resistance thereto. 
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They would have been right had they so 
done In regard to the conflict in China. They 
would he right were they to do so now. Pres¬ 
ident Truman was right when in March 1947 
ho said: 'T believe it must be the policy 
or the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.** 
He Is right now lii coupling with United 
States action toward resisting Communist 
aggression by armed Koreans, United States 
action toward resisting Communist aggres¬ 
sion by armed Chinese. The conflict In 
Korea is not a civil conflict. The conflict 
between China’s Communists and China’s 
Nationalists has not been and is not a civil 
conflict. The attacking lorces in both cases 
hear a made-froin-and-for-Moscow stamp. 

A policy of resisting aggression by giving 
support to resistance to aggression calls for 
action not only toward repelling aggression 
but toward preventing aggression. Our op¬ 
erations towaid repelling a Communist ag¬ 
gression in Korea would be jeopardized If 
currently therewith there occurred a Com¬ 
munist attack on Formosa. Success lor 
the United Nations in Korea would be a 
hollow victory if at the same time com¬ 
munism made gains in Formosa or in the 
Philippines or in Indochina. President 
Truman doubtless took all these considera¬ 
tions into account in the making of the 
decisions which he announced collectively 
and In combination on June 27. He gave 
us, for the region Involved, a coordinated 
program toward comprehensive resistance to 
an enemy which, unfortunately, is In po.sitlon 
to strike at any one or several of many 
points. 

In a leading role as we are In this third 
world conflict, Involved as we are in an oper¬ 
ation of armed resistance to Communist ag¬ 
gression In one region, and perceiving as 
most of us now do that communism may 
attack and we be compelled, along with 
other peoples, to make armed resistance else¬ 
where, it behooves us to do, without delay 
and with all our might, two things: (a) 
tie tighter the cords of our helmet, gird 
ou our full armor toward preventing more 
and greater attacks, and, if such are made, 
defeating the aggressor; and (b) make 
friends and give support wherever possible 
toward the same ends. 

The question of making friends brings us 
back again to the question of relations with 
China. There has been in this country and 
elsewhere an advocacy of an Idea of mak¬ 
ing friends with China’s Communist regime: 
“Be nice to them, recognize them, give them 
the seat on the Executive Council of the 
United Nations which is now that of China’s 
National Government: they are only super¬ 
ficially and temporarily allied to the Krem¬ 
lin; they would, of their own volition and 
in gratitude for favors received from and 
expected ol us turn against the Russians, 
become friends with us, and be on our side 
in the world conflict.’’ 

I have discussed some aspects of that sub¬ 
ject In another form. There remains no 
time for discussion of It here. Let me say 
only that in my opinion the most stultifying 
action that the United States could take 
now would be to give any form of political 
encouragement or support to the Commun¬ 
ist regime In China or to any advocacy, no 
matter by whom, of such course. That re¬ 
gime cannot be won over to, nor will It come 
over to our side. Mao Tze-tung may, as Tito 
has done, quarrel with Stalin; but neither is 
Communist China nor is Communist Yugo¬ 
slavia likely to side with us and democracy 
against communism’s Imperialism. And, In 
my opinion, the most stultifying thing that 
the United Nations could now do would be 
to take from China’s Nationalist government 
and give to China’s Communist government 
China’s seats in the Executive Council and 
elsewhere. The Soviet authorities could be 
Appeased only by a total surrender, and the 
Chinese Communist authorities are almost 
as hostile to the democracies as is the ICrem- 


lln. In the practical politics of International 
relations, the eyes, the ears, the voices and 
the acts of nations are, at any given mo¬ 
ment or period, those of their own governing 
authorities. This Is especially true where 
peoples are ringed 'round by Iron curtains. 
We cannot now reach and make friends of 
the people In Russia or the people In Com¬ 
munist China. Nor can those peoples de¬ 
viate. 

On the other hand, China’s Nationalists 
have been our friends, still wish to bo our 
friends, and are committed even more firmly 
to resistance to communism than we are. 
We can influence them and. through them, 
China. Both the United States and the 
United Nations should take lull stock of 
tho.‘je facts and make the most of them. 

No country In Europe, no nation in Asia 
has been won over to communism by com¬ 
munism's Idealogy. None has been saved 
from communism by democracy’s idealogy. 
But 12 countries have been subjugated by 
Russian manipulation of the forces and re¬ 
sources. including manpower and arms and 
propaganda, which communi.5m has put at 
the Kremlin’s disposal. Otheih are In Jeop¬ 
ardy—and we arc in danger. As Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb said on Friday last (August 11, 
1050) at Lake Success. "Whatever their (Eu¬ 
rope and Asia’s) relations in the past, they 
are likely both to be lost unless they both 
realize the danger and concert to meet It. 
For this purpose, what has happened In 
Korea must not be allowed to occur again." 

For our own good, toward defense and 
survival of our country, our democracy, our 
own and other peoples rights to freedom and 
security, we need to prepare now, to the max¬ 
imum of our ability, to discourage aggres¬ 
sors. to prevent attacks, to support those who 
resist attacks and, if we are attacked, to 
defend our own soil and from it. with help 
from others, whom wt* may have helped, 
put an end to aggression. The Communist 
attack Is global. We cannot all by ourselves 
meet it on every front. But it must be met. 
We need friends and our friends need friends. 
We should think of China In that setting, 
and of Nationalist China and Communist 
China in terms of relative potential ties. In 
a world three ways divided, the tree peoples 
and those who seek freedom must stand to¬ 
gether or, failing that, be one by one de¬ 
stroyed. 


The Improvement of the Snake River To 
Bring Tidewater Navigation to the Con¬ 
fluence of the Snake and Clearwater 
Rivers at Lewiston, Idaho 


EJTTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF niAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 29, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important inland navi¬ 
gation projects in this country to be 
undertaken by the Federal Government 
is the improvement of the Snake River 
in Washington and Idaho to bring tide¬ 
water navigation to Lewiston, Idaho. 
The Congress in recognition of this 
project has authorized the construction 
of four multipurpose dams on the Snake 
River, and the Bureau of the Budget has 
approved the appropriation of $4,000,000 
to start work on the Ice Harbor Dam, 
the first of the series of navigation and 
multipurpose dams to be built on the 
Snake River. 


The House Appropriations Committee 
Included the item for Ice Harbor in the 
1950 appropriation, only to have it 
dropped out In the Senate on the plea 
that no provision had been made for the 
migration of fish past the dam. This 
item has again been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the 1951 ap¬ 
propriation bill, but was dropped from 
the bill by the House Appropriation 
Committee. 

I have endeavored to have the appro¬ 
priation restored by the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee in a personal ap¬ 
pearance before the committee, when 
the importance of the Snake River navi¬ 
gation in the upbuilding and economy 
of our country was presented in the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

Statement of Hon. Compton I. White, a 

Representative in Congress From the 

State of Idaho 

ICE HAFwBOR DAM PROJECT, IDAHO 

Representative White. I wanted to address 
myself to the appropriation for Ice Harbor 
Dam. 

I have a map here that we have prepared 
to better Illustrate the situation. 

Chairman McKellar. You may tell us 
whnt you wish. 

Representative White. This map was used 
when we obtained the authorization to build 
the dams on the Snake River from the con¬ 
fluence of the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 
near Umatilla and Pasco, and Is one of the 
most important navigation projects rctnain- 
lug to be constructed in the United States. 
1 have no hesitancy In saying that. We 
have navigation in high water on the Snake 
up to Lewiston in Idaho, at the confluence 
of the Snake River and the Clearwater 
River, and that Is nothing new. They have 
been hauling wheat by boats in high-water 
stages for years, and I have pictures on this 
map of the tugs and the barges navigating 
the Snake River. There are a number of pic¬ 
tures of boats going up under the drawbridge 
at Lewiston In high water. 

Now, the Congress has already authorized 
the construction of the dams on the Snake 
River to bring tidewater transportation on 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers all the way 
up to Lewiston, Idaho. Ice Harbor is the 
first dam ou this authorized project. 

Now, just to Illustrate to you gentlemen 
how Important this navigation program is, 
and what it means in the development of 
the United States, we are in the initial 
stages ol bringing In the great Columbia 
Basin project of 1,200,000 acres bordering 
along the Snake River and the Columbia 
River. The towns and communities are all 
to be built; tho homes are to be built with 
streets and concrete sidewalks. Buildings 
and communities will be constructed a” over 
the big project. 

Chairman McKellar. Who Is going to pay 
for that. CongrcBsman? 

Representative White. The cost of the ir¬ 
rigation prcjject Is reimbUTBable to the Gov¬ 
ernment. The farms, homes, towns, and 
communities will be built and financed by 
private enterprise. We have already built 
Coulee Dam and we are In the process of 
bringing water to the Columbia Basin. Ca¬ 
nals are being constructed and millions are 
being spent to develop the Columbia Basin, 
which will be one of the fruit and breadbas¬ 
kets of the whole United States when It is 
finished. We have already demonstrated 
that at Yakima on one ride and Wenatchee 
on the other, tralnload.B of grain and apples 
are rolling out of that section now. 

development op project areas 

When this semlnrld country is brought 
under water, and it soon will be, we are going 
to build « new section of the United States. 
The material needed to build that is up here 
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In Idaho. Wc have the biggest white pine 
sawmill la the world In Lewiston. Lewiston 
Is a beautiful, thriving city, as it shows In 
this picture, at the conlluence of the Snake 
and the Clearwater Rivers. The railroads 
are in there, the country is now in big pro¬ 
duction, and it is one of the great wheat 
centers of the Northwest | indicating on the 
mapl bp.sicles cattle and farm produce. There 
is timber and building material of all kinds 
and look at the tremendous country. 

Now, there are a number of tributaries 
upstream to the Snake River. There is the 
Clearwater, that drams a great amount of 
undeveloped country, and the Salmon River, 
a big stream that drains another big coun¬ 
try, these two big rivers Join the Snake River 
and converge on Lewiston, and flew on down 
to Pasco, where the mighty Columbia 
comes in. 

We already have navigation from the tide¬ 
water with the tugs and barge lines that are 
bringing material In all season of the year 
up to Umatilla, taking oil in and bringing 
wheat back. 

Now, this dam project Is a part of the 
navigation plan by building this Ice Harbor 
Dam you will carry forward the program of 
bringing tidewater navigation up to the 
Lewiston area where you have all of thcsi- 
vast resources of material, raw material, and 
manulactured lumber, navigation on the 
Snake River is an important thing and It is 
going to be needed to transport the mat erial 
used to build that great Columbia Basin 
project. 

DEVELOPMENT OP MINERAL DEPOSITS 

Now, as I have indicated, this is an old 
map. The Bureau of Mmc.s, has gone into 
this immen.se country in central Idaho and 
tested out the metal deposits with a dia¬ 
mond drill. At Stibiiite, Idaho, they bored 
Into the veins and discovered tung.stcii that 
was worth $2 a pound. It was a godsend to 
the Nation in the last world war emergency. 
Tungsten is an alloy for steel and the Japs 
had cut off our supply that we were getting 
from China. Lo and behold we found this 
Indespensable alloy metal in central Idaho. 

Fortunately the Bradley Co., a big mining 
organization with all of the capital ne.'ded 
and till the resources required to bring those 
deposits into production mined the metal 
discovered by the Bureau of Mines and saved 
the day in the war. 

But that isn’t all. Wc have all kinds of 
resources locked up in central Idaho. It 
Is one of the greatest underdevelo]iod sec¬ 
tions of the United States. When I say that 
I am using the words of a former head of the 
Bureau of Mines, Dr. Finch. 

As I said before, there is In northern and 
central Idaho the biggest stands ol white 
pine timber in the United States. Much of 
it IS being manufactured in Ltwlston, and 
that is not saying anything about the vast 
stands of other varieties of timber, much of 
It needed downstream to develop this great 
Columbia Basin project that we have already 
Invested two or three hundred million dol¬ 
lars Into now. 

Dr. Raver, what did the Grand Coulee 
cost? 

Mr. Raver. About $169,000,000. 

Representative White Dr. Raver, as to 
thr.ee big canals that they are building Into 
these re.servolrs, and the reservoirs that have 
been built there to store the W'ater and get 
it out to the land, what did that project 
cost? 

Mr. Raver. The total project, including the 
canals and the generators and the dam, cost 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Representative White. You see, gcntlomcn, 
there is a three-quarters of a billion dollar 
investment that we have here. 

RESTORATION OP HOUSE REDUCTION 

You have the lumber and an abundance of 
lime and material for a cement plant right 
up there at Oroflno, Idaho, just above Lewis¬ 


ton and there are iron and mineral deposits 
of all kinds to be mined, procesj^cd, and 
floated down this river to the local market 
in the Columbia Basin and on out to world 
market by seagoing navigation via Portland. 
And to think that some little selfish Inter¬ 
ests In this country would pull a string to 
block this development, after the project has 
been authorized by the Congrefis, after this 
Item was put in the budget and somebody— 
some Member made an objection and said 
that it was going to Interfere wdth the mi¬ 
gration of fifth. They knew very well that 
tho fish are going through the great Bonne¬ 
ville Dam, and they know the plan contains 
two fish ladders here. That was just a 
flimsy excuse and, gentlemen of this com¬ 
mittee, I do hope that you will restore that 
$4,090,000 and let us start with this great 
navigation project that will mean so much 
In the upbuilding of the Northwest and the 
whole United States. We have a tremendous 
interest in the development of this country. 
If any foreign nation wanted to come In here 
and take over any of this land, wc would stop 
them with the last drop of blood we have, 
and yet we stop the development of this 
great Northwest country with some little 
quibble over an imaginary barrier to the 
migration of fish. 

I know that fish are Important, but they 
will be taken care of here, and I do hope that 
you gentlemen will restore this project. 

Chairman McKellar. Did the House pass 
this one’ 

Representative White. The House did not 
pass It; they did not have a chance to vote 
on the appropriation. It was dropped in the 
committee. It seems the committee took 
out Ice Harbor on the same old excuse about 
the fish. That part of the project has all 
been taken care of. The practicability of fish 
ladders has been tested by the Army engi¬ 
neers. 

Here we have a bird’s-eye view of the beau¬ 
tiful city of Portland, right down on the 
Columbia River, and 1 also have pictures of 
boats, navigating the Snake River, actual 
photographs, gentlemen of the boats going 
under the drawbridge at Lewiston. We 
have a picture here of the grain pouring 
down from the elevators along the river near 
Lewiston into the boats for transportation 
down river. They can do it in the high 
water—let us make it so they can do it all 
the year around, and at the same time get 
a multiple use from the dam that will give 
power where It is needed. You have trans¬ 
portation. power, and flood control—what 
better investment could we make? 

Chairman McKellar. Was there a vote In 
the House? 

Roprcbcntatlve White. They did not get a 
chance to vote this Hem In the appropria¬ 
tion at all, it was excluded from the bill in 
the committee. But the House has previous¬ 
ly authorized those dams, and this is the 
map I u.sed before the House and before the 
committee, to show them what we have at 
the Columbia Basin—1,200,000 acres of land 
to be brought In to build up and condensed 
with communities, and we have you know, 
our ex-servicemen waiting to get on this 
land. 

Let us lose no time In making the Snake 
River navigable to get the material down 
there that we need to build with: Lime, 
building stone, lumber, and everything that 
Is needed, can be floated right down to tho 
threahhold of the Columbia Basin project 
at Pasco and Wallula. 

Chairman McKeli.ar. I want you to refresh 
my memory. I have been out there to Seat¬ 
tle and in that country. How far is it from 
Lewiston to Salem or Portland? 

Representative White. It is just an over¬ 
night ride by train. It Is about 300 miles. 

Once that navigation is started, once that 
material starts to move, the railroads will be 
tho last people who will want to block it. 

Chairman McKellar, Are they oj^posed to 
It now? 


n-3pr'isentatlvc White. I think they are op¬ 
posed to any competition. They are opposed 
to building navigation facilities. But it will 
mean so much to the railroads, because It will 
develop all of this country and they will get 
so much more tonnage to the eastern mar¬ 
kets out of the Columbia B isln. 

Chairman McKellar. I will say this to you, 
Coiigiossman: We started the same at Mus¬ 
cle EAoals when you were a boy, about 50 
ye.'irs ago. Tho rnllronds were very much 
oppoped to those dams, and opposed that 
very vigorously. In later years, I think due 
to the building of dams, they huvo found it 
very profitable. 

Representative White. When you go 
through Pittsburgh and see the Ohio River 
and the iron ore and coking material mov¬ 
ing to those foundries and realize the com¬ 
merce the railroads are getting by the manu¬ 
facture of this raw material, you can see 
what navigation of the Ohio River means to 
the railroads. 

If you were to stop navigation on the 
Ohio River today It would ruin the railroads 
In that area. 

NAVIGATION ON COLUMBIA RIVER 

Senator Kilgore. Would that be navigable 
from the mouth of the Columbia River clear 
up lo Lewiston? 

Representative White. It would be, and I 
think the Army will bear me out on that. 

Senator Kilgore. I thought there were 
some terrible falls In there. 

Repre.sentatlve White. There is a place we 
call The Dalles. I do not want to take the 
time of the committee with a lot of history 
on this, but I have lived on the upper Co¬ 
lumbia all my life. When the great Oregon 
Trail movement started, and people wont 
Into Oregon, about that time they discovered 
gold in California, and the people with cov¬ 
ered wagons settled on the land of the big 
red apples or went down to dig gold In Cali¬ 
fornia. As those countries began to settle 
up and they needed flour and grain, settlers 
nt Walla Walla and along the river found It 
was possible to raise wheat by dry farming 
and they began to raise it. The only way to 
get their grain to market was to haul it by 
wagon down to the Columbia River and there 
they stacked it in sheds along the shore and 
the boats came along and loaded it to go out 
to this wonderful market down In Oregon 
and on down to San Franclso, .and that’s the 
way the grain business in this country was 
started. 

They improvised a wooden railroad around 
the barrier to navigation at The Dalles, and 
later the Government built Celllo Canal, so 
that the boats could go through. For years 
there has been a large amount of traffic on 
the Snake River In high water, and all we 
need to do is Improve the river for year- 
round navigation. 

I think, gentlemen, if this Congress fully 
understood the situation It would certainly 
put in and restore that $4,000,000. 

That Is all I have to siiy about that proj¬ 
ect and I do hope the gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee will give it favorable consideration. 

Chairman McKellar. Thank you, Con¬ 
gressman. 


The New Dealers, Fair Dealer.*, or 
Double Dealers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the New Dealers, Fair Dealers, or double 
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dealers have never yet plugged a leak in 
any dike. Instead, the New Dealers 
have opened the floodgates of the Treas¬ 
ury to the whole world. The security 
of the American citizen is running out 
in a flood of subsidies and political 
hand-outs. Under leave to extend, here¬ 
tofore granted* I am inserting the follow¬ 
ing editorial in the Record; 

Our Great Dike Can Hold Too, it the Leaks 
Are PI.UCCED Now 

By plugging a small leak in Holland's great 
dike with his finger until help came, little 
Peter became a national hero. Had the hole 
grown larger, the soa wall would have crum¬ 
bled, Angry waters would have swept over 
Holland. 

America, too. has a groat dike which 
must be held. The dike which protects your 
security, your savings, your insurance, your 
comTortatale living, and the welfare of your 
children. We cannot afford leaks in that 
dike. 

AMERICA'S GREAT DIKE IS HER FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 

Even a country as great as ours can spend 
only what it can collect in taxes. Or what 
it can borrow on its promise to repay in the 
future from future taxes. And it can keep 
on spending only as long as It can keep on 
taxing and borrowing. 

Taxes ore already high—^today about one- 
fourth of the average American citizen’s In¬ 
come goes for taxes, both direct and hidden. 
And we’ve already borrowed so much that 
our national debt has reached the staggering 
figure of $258.000.000,000—about $1,700 for 
every person In America. 

WE MUST SPEND FOR PROTECTION 

Now we must spend new billions of dollars 
for building omr military might to Inspire 
respect, and, if necessary, fear among those 
who must be held in check if America and 
the world arc ever to enjoy freedom, security, 
and peace. We must spend to hold back the 
spread of communistic dictatorship which 
means poverty and slavery wherever it pre¬ 
vails. 

BUT WE MUST NOT SPEND FOR WHAT WE CAN DO 
WITHOUT 

For truly vital needs, we must spend free¬ 
ly with no thought but final victory. All the 
more reason, then, to stop the leaks of need¬ 
less and wasteful spending. Economy need 
not deprive us of essential services. In fact, 
it has been estimated that we can save four 
to five billion dollars a year. Just by cutting 
out the overlapping of governmental depart¬ 
ments. 

MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT— 

When you, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, have a big 
bill to meet you go without luxuries for a 
while. You practice sensible economy. So 
there is nothing unpatriotic at a time like 
this in asking 3rour Government to do the 
same. Spend to help pay the big bill for de¬ 
fense and the preservation of freedom, but, 
in all else, economize. Plug the leaks now 
and help America’s great dike of national 
security to hold firm. 


The Three Keys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it was In 
the free state of Trieste a few years ago 


that I first had the pleasure and honor 
of meeting Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore. 

At that time. General Moore was in 
command of the 5,000 American troops 
stationed there. Those troops, though 
mere boys, were among the best our 
Committee on the Armed Services ever 
have inspected in any place all over the 
world. 

In spite of their youth, they were 
highly trained and well disciplined, with 
the lowest percent of veneral disease of 
all our troops. They were tough and 
fearless soldiers, but they were also kind 
and Christian gentlemen. Their 
appearance and then* conduct were a 
high compliment to the splendid patri¬ 
otic officers in their command. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following brief article which 
appeared in yesterday’s This Week Mag¬ 
azine, written by Maj. Gen. Bryant E. 
Moore, former commander of our troops 
In Trieste and now Superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy. 

Indeed we are fortunate, as a nation 
and a people, to have such a man to 
supervise, train, and direct the efforts of 
our American youth. 

The Three Keys 

(By Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore, Superin¬ 
tendent, U. S. Military Academy) 

In these days, every school—including West 
Points—has a double duty. One Is to train 
the minds of its students; the other is to 
help form their character. As knowledge ex¬ 
pands that becomes a difficult task. Tlic 
sheer effort of mastering many complicated 
subjects tends to crowd out everything else. 

That is why we are grateful for the coat of 
arms of the Military Academy. The motto 
emblazoned on the scroll consists of three 
words: Duty. Honor, Country. These arc the 
three keys of character, and for the West 
Pointer they are an everlasting reminder of 
the other side of education, a reminder that, 
in life, a man without character, however 
clever, is nothing. 

Duty, Honor, Country. These are simple, 
elemental words. They need no interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Duty goes farther than mere obedience to 
orders. It implies wUUngness, loyal execu¬ 
tion and the sacrifice of personal interest. If 
necessary. 

Country means more than display of pa¬ 
triotic sentiment. It calls for devotion, 
whether in the tedium of unspectacular serv¬ 
ice or the mortal struggle of the battlefield. 

Honor Is the central and highest word on 
the scroll. It is the keystone of the arch; 
for without it, all principles, Ideals and be¬ 
liefs will surely fail. 

This trinity of principle is the heritage of 
the American people. West Point received It 
from the founders of the Republic--Wash¬ 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson and Monroe— 
who were also the founders of the Academy. 
It has been tried In the fire of experience and 
found equal to the test. It guided West 
Pointers ill war and peace for a century and a 
half. Grant found in it the key to victory, 
and Lee the strength to turn bitter defeat to 
the service of a reunited country. Pershing, 
Elsenhower and MacArthur drew their power 
from it. 

Duty, Honor, Country. Here are three 
words to guide both soldier and citizen in 
these troubled times. They are words to live 
by. 
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Investigation of Adequacy of Fuel 
Supplies in Northeastern States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF /yiASSACHUSETTS 

THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 14, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday I filed House Resolution 851 
which would authorize and direct the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, to conduct a full 
and complete inquiry into the adequacy 
of fuel supplies in the Northeastern 
States now and for the coming winter. 

The resolution calls for a report of 
the committee findings, together with its 
recommendations for such legislation as 
it may deem advisable, to the House at 
the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than December 15, 1950. 

When I filed the resolution, I was 
aware of the proposal in the other body 
for such an inquiry by its Select Com¬ 
mittee on Small Business, but confined 
to New England. I also knew that that 
proposal carried authority to employ on 
a temporary basis technical, clerical, and 
other assistants as the committee 
deemed advisable, and that it provided 
for the payment of expenses not to ex¬ 
ceed $10,000. 

It will be recalled that in 1947, and 
particularly In the early months of 1948, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce conducted an exten¬ 
sive series of hearings and studies with 
reference to this same subject matter. 
These hearings were the logical results 
of the existing Jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and of its prior efforts in this 
field. It led to a very comprehensive re¬ 
port. All of this would obviously serve 
as a sound foundation upon which to 
base the suggested inquiry. 

It seems to me entirely unnecessary 
to spend any additional funds in making 
the inquiry. The committee’s staff is 
thoroughly familiar with this problem 
and entirely able to assist in developing 
facts in cooperation with well-informed 
representatives of the industry and re¬ 
sponsible Government departments and 
officials. 

It seemed clear to me that the inquiry 
should be broadened to at least the ques¬ 
tion of the adequacy of fuel supplies in 
the Northeastern States since their prob¬ 
lem is very similar to that in New Eng¬ 
land and the situation in any one of the 
Northeastern States can very easily re¬ 
flect Itself promptly in the rest of them. 

I think it is obvious to all of us that 
the requirements for our National De¬ 
fense Establishment can easily bring 
about a situation which would be most 
serious so far as the domestic supply of 
fuels is concerned. In that connection, 
I wish to include a news account from 
the Journal of Commerce of September 
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15 which bears directly upon this prob¬ 
lem. It is as follows: 

More, Better Gas, Less Fuel Oil Due If 
New War Comes 
(By W. M. Jablonski) 

Atlantic City, September 14.—In the 
event of another world war, civilians can 
expect more and better quality gasoline than 
they had during World War 11, but will see 
“deep cuts" in the avallabiUty of kerosene, 
home heating oil and Diesel fuel. 

This was indicated here today by a panel 
of military and industry experts who an¬ 
alyzed the effect of war requirements on 
petroleum fuels at the National Petroleum 
Association's forty-eighth annual convention. 

aviation gasoline needs 

Members of the panel cautioned that sup¬ 
plying war needs for high quality aviation 
gasoline, Jet propulsion fuels and Navy Diesel 
oil would pose diffloult and complex prob¬ 
lems and would require rationing of civilian 
use of gasoline, heating luels, and other 
oils. 

“If an all-out war comes," said C. M. Lar¬ 
son, chief consulting engineer of Sinclair 
Refining Co„ "constructive controls will be 
needed to avoid chaotic scarcity of oil prod¬ 
ucts." 

He said that war needs for large quantities 
of jet fuel would “bite dee])ly" into kerosene, 
range oil and No. 1 fuel production—affect¬ 
ing not only the quantity but the quality 
of fuel available for space heaters, Diesel 
engine and farm tractor users. 

DIESEL FUEL SUPPLY 

City Diesel powered busses, for instance, 
will have to learn to use higher end point 
Diesel fuels even though the exhaust smoke 
level does go up slightly, he observed. As 
for the large need for light distillate type 
farm tractor fuel, gasoline will have to take 
Its place. 

The Sinclair official also noted that some 
homes w'^ould probably be converted to gas, 
though he said this probably would not offer 
a large avenue for oil saving. 

GASOLINE OUTLOOK 

A much rosier gasoline outlook was painted 
by both Industry and military representa¬ 
tives. Officials of Ethyl Corp. and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.—the Nation’s two 
manufacturers of tetraethyl lead—reported 
that production capacity of this antiknock 
motor fuel compound has been boosted 75 
percent since World War II, and that further 
expansion was under way. 

“It is clear," said Dr. Graham Edgar, vice 
president of Ethyl, “that any military needs 
will be easily taken care of, and that the 
capacity available for use In civilian gasoline 
will be several times that which was avail¬ 
able In World War II. A substantially higher 
antiknock quality can, therefore, be expected 
for civilian gasoline than In World War 
II • * * and probably quite adequate for 
the great majority of cars." 

CIVILIAN OCTANE CUTBACK 

Concurring wnth this view, J. R. Sabina, 
technical manager lor du Pont, said that 
even maximum military aviation gasoline 
demand would only cut buck civilian gaso¬ 
line some 4 octanes because of the greater 
lead available. This, he pointed out, would 
merely mean a rollback to the octane levels 
of civilian gasoline of a few years back. 

Dr. Edgar expressed doubt that military 
demand for tetraethyl lead would exceed that 
of World War II In view of the Increasing 
importance of jet fuels which do not require 
this compound. A relatively small war, such 
as that in Korea, has hardly a measurable 
effect on the civilian supply situation. 

Col. Ray W. Whitson, chief of the technical 
branch of the Munitions Board petroleum 
committee, said his board estimated that 
the lowest civilian grade gasoline would drop 
In a war would be to 74 octane motor method 


and 76 octane research method. This com¬ 
pares with 78.8 octane motor method and 84.3 
research method for regular grade motor 
fuel at present and to 70 octane In the last 
war. 

These estimates, the colonel reported, call 
for the use of the maximum allowable of 3 
milliliters of lead per gallon, about 11 per¬ 
cent of catalytic cracked stock, and the re¬ 
mainder straight run. thermal cracked and 
natural gasoline. Present regular grade gas¬ 
oline includes 2.1 milliliters load and 28 
percent catalytic cracked stocks, while pre¬ 
mium includes 2.4 milliliters lead. 59 percent 
catalytic stock and 2 percent alkylates. 

AVGAS PROBIJIM 

Contrary to popular Impression the “No. 
1 problem on the priority list will be high 
octane aviation gasoline,” not jet fuel, T. L. 
Apjohn of Socony-Vacuum Laboratories told 
the meeting. 

“Reciprocal engines are a long way from 
being obsolete." he pointed out. “while both 
the quality and quantity of high octane fuel 
will be higher than in the last war because 
of the use of larger and heavier planes." 

One barrel of 115/146 grade aviation gaso¬ 
line now being used requires twice as much 
alkylate as the 110/130 grade used in the last 
war, he explained. Alkylate is already crit¬ 
ically short. 

Mr. Apjohn listed problems facing the In¬ 
dustry In also supplying aromatic blending 
components and other feed stocks for avia¬ 
tion gasoline and outlined various step.s that 
would have to be taken to meet these needs. 

jet fuel needs 

He admitted that supplying any largo 
quantities of jet fuel would also present 
tough headaches, but pointed out that these 
did not include any “major processing prob¬ 
lems." 

“Supplying the Air Forces will be the chief 
difficulty," the Socony official noted. “De¬ 
mand from the ground and sea forces prob¬ 
ably will be only nominally greater than In 
the last war and we should be able to take 
care of these needs with the refinery capa¬ 
city added in the past few years." 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of research, 
Universal Oil Products Co., emphasized the 
importance of the oil industry being advised 
of the military’s needs as promptly as pos¬ 
sible. 

“There Is no question that the Industry 
will cooperate with the military as success¬ 
fully as In the last war when all our Armed 
Forces’ needs were met on schedule," he said. 
“But we cannot simply push a button and 
have tailor-made products rolling in a day 
If we have no advance information of what 
will be needed.” 

I am also including a news account in 
the same issue of the Journal of Com¬ 
merce with reference to the admirable 
and entirely proper appeal by the Navy 
for a foresighted and constructive policy 
as to meeting its requirements. Certain¬ 
ly the responsible committee in the 
House should be equally alert to the 
probabilities of the requirements not 
only of the armed services, but of the 
industrial production which is vital to 
victory, and to those of the civilian 
economy. 

navy Asks Preparedness for Its Fuel 
Oil Needs 

Atlantic City, September 14.—Tlie Navy 
appealed today to all oil refineries to be pre¬ 
pared to manufacture fuel oil meeting Navy 
specifications. 

Capt. W. C. Lathrobe of the Standards and 
Specifications Division, Bureau of Ships, told 
the National Petroleum Association meeting 
here that In the last few years many refiners 
have Indicated they no longer have a fuel oU 
meeting the Navy’s approved list. 


I feel that it should be a part of your policy 
to be abreast of the requirements for stable, 
compatible boiler fuel at all times; partic¬ 
ularly during these troubled times. 

This Is an appeal. 

I want to make it clear that I would 
have no objection whatever to broaden¬ 
ing the area of the inquiry if my col¬ 
leagues from other sections of the coun¬ 
try feel it would be desirable to do so. 

Sees Truman To Blame for More 
Inflation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Frank R. 
Kent is one of our greatest political and 
economic writers. He is not without 
interest in religion and things spiritual. 

For years Pi*ank Kent has been one of 
our leading columnists for the Baltimore 
Sun and the Washington, D. C., Evening 
Star. He has been a Democrat most of 
his life but long ago saw the political 
trickery, economic fallacy and spiritual 
decay of the Democratic Party. 

Without venom or revenge, but with a 
desire to tell the truth and speak objec¬ 
tively, he comments on the great issues 
that confront the American people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following enlightening ar¬ 
ticle which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star: 

Truman To Blame for More Inflation 
(By Prank R. Kent) 

The White House attitude toward Infla¬ 
tion, which many feel to be our most dan¬ 
gerous enemy. Is not such as to Inspire con¬ 
fidence. The acts of the administration not 
only clash with its words but seem clearly 
designed to promote rather than restrain 
inflation. In addition, they certainly have 
a high political flavor. 

In a time of national peril, this is a seri¬ 
ous charge. But the apparent intention of 
Mr. Truman not to use—at least until after 
the election—the great powers which Con¬ 
gress has given him to keep prices down 
seems to leave no other possible conclusion. 
A review of the facts makes this plain. In 
the first place, the President did no. ask for 
the full powers voted him. He got them 
not because he wanted them but because 
in his remarkable Illuminating statement 
before a Senate committee, B. M. Baruch not 
only made clear the frightful consequences 
of uncontrolled inflation but again reiterated 
the obvious and uncontrovertible facts that 
prices cannot be controlled unless food costs, 
profits, and wages are controlled at the same 
time. 

It Is, he pointed out. absurd to deal with 
Inflution piecemeal. Ceilings must be put 
over everything—and without delay—to be 
effective. Failure to deal firmly with wages 
had added a hundred billions to the cost of 
the last war, prolonged it by 6 months and 
greatly Increased our casualties. No one— 
not even Mr. Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers—disputed Mr. Baruch’s facts, and 
they made so deep an impression on Con¬ 
gress and the country that by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote the former passed the bill giving 
Mr. Truman full powers to do what clearly 
should be done. Never before has the Con- 
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greas voted a President comparable powers 
without being asked, Never before has a 
President had such powers forced on him. 
Never before has Congress shown more eager* 
ness than the President for the imposition of 
economic controls in a crisis. Never before 
has the country evinced a greater desire to 
be put under economic control than the 
President proposed. 

Why, then, is the accusation now made 
that the President does not intend to use 
these powers until after the election—If 
then? Why is it charged that politics is 
influencing the President’s course? 

Primarily, this is because of the extraordi¬ 
nary way In which Mr. Truman avoids any 
save the vaguest mention of wages in his 
talk about controlling Inflation. Not once 
has he said a single, Arm, unequivocal word 
about wages; not once did he suggest to Con¬ 
gress that he wanted authority to deal with 
wages, as well as other things. 

The Presidential shying away from this 
vital subject Is given added significance by 
four things: (1) The absolute unity among 
the labor bosses In opposing any wage con¬ 
trol of any kind at this time; (2) their equal 
unity In pressing for further wage increases 
before the election; (3) Mr. Truman's fre¬ 
quent conferences with Jack Kroll, head (jf 
the CIO’s political-action department, and 
his recent off-the-rccord dinner meeting with 
some 50 of the labor bosses; (4) the almost 
complete dependence of the Democratic Party 
on the organized-labor vote—New York is the 
most notable example—and the consequent 
subserviency of the national Democratic 
leaders to the labor demands; (6) the mili¬ 
tant prounlon attitude of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Considering all this, the present conviction 
that Mr. Truman will do little, beyond mak¬ 
ing gestures, to combat inflation In the next 
2 months is not surprising. The now law ties 
prices and wages together and requires con¬ 
trol of both. If, as Is evident, no move is to 
be made to control wages, then both will be 
postponed. In u recent Issue the authorita¬ 
tive United States News asserts that "the de¬ 
cision appears to have been reached to permit 
Inflation to run a full new round before set¬ 
ting up any real resistance." "A full new 
round of wage rises." It declares, "is to be 
permitted before any controls are clamped 
upon wages and prices. This will carry retail 
prices up by 10 percent," Considering the 
heights which these have already reached, 
this Is a rather appalling prospect. 


Justice Douglas in Iran 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Septeinber 18,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Washington, D. C., Star of Sunday, 
September 17, 1950: 

JUSTICE DOUGLAS IN IRAN 

If reports from Tehran are accurate, this 
country Is being poorly served by the 
Iranian peregrinations of William O. Douglas. 
Associate Justice of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court. Further—again if the reports 
are accurate—it seems fair to say that he 
would be displaying more common sense 
than he appears to have been displaying if 
he stopped making speeches over there, put 
a halt to his vacation travels and headed 
hack home without fuither delay. 


For Justice Douglas, according to a dis¬ 
patch to the New York Times, has been doing 
anything but making friends for the United 
States among the Iranians. To begin with, 
many of the country's newspapers (not jUst 
the leftist ones) apparently feel there Is con¬ 
siderable truth in the Soviet canard that his 
visits to the provinces are part of an Im¬ 
perialistic American plot In which he is stir¬ 
ring up trouble and Intrigue among the 
tribes. So a lot of editors are angrily In¬ 
veighing against him In a way that hardly 
reflects credit on his qualifications to play 
the role of a good-will ambassador. 

Of course, nothing could he Blllier than the 
Idea that Justice Douglas Is engaged—as the 
Moscow propagandists say- in an Interna¬ 
tional conspiracy. Nevertheless, even to 
those Iranians who realize the absurdity of 
that charge, the statements he has been 
n aklng over there must be more than a lit¬ 
tle Irrlt.atlng. Thus, for example, In a speech 
at Teliraii, he seems to have taken It upon 
himself. In what sounds like a patronizing 
manner, to lecture the country with such 
gemlike remarks as these. "Tran should work 
out its destinj according to its own genius, 
perhaps 10 percent communism, 15 percent 
capitalism and 76 percent something else. 
In an agricultural land like Persia you can 
guarantee men the right to work. It is 
simple. All you have to do 1;. to make the 
peasant the landlord." 

In connection with these remarks. It 
should be observed, as the Times dispatch 
reports, that the que.stion of land reform Is 
about the hottest and most (*omplex political 
Issue now troubling Iran. Heedless to say, 
thereto)e. Justice Douglas inufit have rubbed 
a great deal ol fur the wrong W'ay with hla 
somewhat know-it-all statement that the 
"simple" solution to It. and to the Com¬ 
munist threat, is to make every peasant a 
king by making him a landlord. Even If the 
problem were as easy us that—which Is not 
the case—a member of our highest court 
is speaking out ol his province In telling the 
Iranians how to mind their own business. 

It Is not a completely rare phenomenon 
for average Ameilcan tourisms, when they toss 
care to the winds in foreign lands, to do and 
say things that arc occasionally less sensible. 
That is to be expected. But when the trav¬ 
eler is a member of the Supreme Court 
of the States, his host country cannot be 
blamed if it takes a dim view of the kind 
of InjudiclousncsB that has been attributed 
to Justice Douglas. In Iran, according to 
the Times story, "bis visit has created con¬ 
siderable Ill-will." If so, the sooner it end.s, 
the better. 


Diftribution of Surplna Food Commodities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACilUSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Septeinber 14, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
remarkably sudden developments before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with reference to H. R. 9313 
on Friday constitutes an interesting 
chapter in the effort to see that the sur¬ 
plus food commodities, now stored in 
gigantic quantities by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, threatened with spoilage, and 
costing the taxpayers more than $60,000 
a day for unnecessary carrying charges, 
are turned over to people who could eat 
them but who cannot afford to buy them. 


On September 11 wrote to the Presi¬ 
dent and to Secretary Brannan. urging 
that each take the most vigorous kind 
of action to insure that the bill which the 
House passed unanimously on August 22 
w^HS brought before the Senate promptly 
for action there. I placed copies of 
those letters in the Appendix of the 
Record at page A6319. 

On Piiday I was shown a copy of a 
letter that the President sent to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agrlcaltuie and Forestry and I want to 
make it readily available to all my col¬ 
leagues who have shared in this effort. 
It is as follows: 

September 14, 1950. 

Dear Senator Thomas: Under section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, this Govern¬ 
ment has made certain perishable surplus 
commodities available to public and private 
welfare agencies at home and abroad. Dried 
milk, dried eggs, cheese and butter acquired 
under our price support program and not 
salable on the open market, hsve been of¬ 
fered to these agencies without charge, in 
order to forestall spoilage and waste. 

We have done this because It makes no 
sense for the Government to store surpluses 
which cannot be sold and will surely spoil, 
while 4hcre are people In our own country 
or overseas who badly need the food. 

Unfortunately, the welfare and relief or¬ 
ganizations to whom we have offer^jd these 
surpluses have often been unable to pay the 
cost of transporting the food from Oovern- 
ment warehouses to distribution an-* ship¬ 
ping points. Tran.sportHtlon within the 
United States has been a particular prob¬ 
lem for relief agencies overseas. As a result, 
our gifts have been refused in many cases, 
and the Government has had no choice but 
to continue to store the food. 

In order to remedy this situation, the 
House of Representatives recently passed a 
bill, H. K. 9313, which is now pending before 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com¬ 
mittee. This bill would authorize the Gov¬ 
ernment to pay costs of transportation In 
cases of this kind from storage to central 
distribution points for domestic use and to 
ports for shipment overseas. The appropri- 
ite public and private agencle.s v/ould be ex¬ 
pected to pay for further shipment and 
huiidllng. 

The school-lunch program and the Fed¬ 
eral Government’s other welfare a’tlvlties 
would be the first to benefit. 6tate, local, 
and private relief organizations would also 
be asrslsted. The agencler of the United 
Nations and the many private groups con¬ 
tributing to the welfare of those In need 
abroad would be helped greatly. This will 
not be a costly program. It Is no more ex¬ 
pensive to ship dried eggs and milk, for ex¬ 
ample, than to carry them in storage for 
months on end. 

We have a statute on the books permitting 
us to give these perishable foods to those In 
need. We ought at once to take the neces¬ 
sary steps to put this authority into effect 
and get these surpluses where they will do 
B< mo good. As I recall, you were the princi¬ 
pal sponsor of this program of surplus dis¬ 
posal. 1 hope It will be possible for your 
committee to follow up on the original law 
by reporting H. R. 9313 to the Senate in time 
for final congressional action at the current 
session. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S, Truman. 

Mr. Speaker, although I had not re- 
ceisred any acknowledgment of my letter 
of September 1 to the President. 1 felt 
It would be advisable to write to him 
with reference to this letter and to again 
urge the speediest possible action in 
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making certain that this bill becomes 
law in the very near future. That let¬ 
ter reads as follows: 

September 15, 1960. 

The President, 

The White Hovse, 

Washington. D. C. 

De\r Mr. President: You will recall that 
1 wrote you on September 1,1960, urging that 
you requebt the proper persons in the Senate 
to brin|:» about speedy action on H. R. 9313 
and on the same date I wrote to Secretary 
Prannan requesting the same action. Al¬ 
though I have not received any reply, I 
was delighted today to read a copy of your 
letter of yesterday to Senator Thomas and 
to learn this morning that Secretary Brun- 
nnn would appear before the Senate com¬ 
mittee. 

As you know, I have repeatedly pointed 
out that it makes no sense for the Oovern- 
mt It to store surpluses which cannot bo 
sold and will surely spoil while there are 
people in our country or overseas who badly 
need the food I have also called your at- 
teiiLion many times to the obvious fact that 
it is no miTe expensive to ship dried eggs 
and milk, for example, than to carry them 
in storage for months on end. This applies 
equally to butter, cheese, and other com¬ 
modities which the Federal Government is 
storing in inconceivably large quantities. 
According to reports of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has wasted a total of $21,088,580.40 for 
unnecessary carrying charges on 16 food 
commodities between February 2, 1950, when 
I introduced H. R. 7137 upon which H. R. 
9313 IS based and June 30, 1950. 

I was delighted to learn this noon that 
the Senate committee has reported favor¬ 
ably on H. R. 9313. I hope you will con¬ 
tinue to extend every effort to see that this 
bill becemes law Immediately. 

Sincerely yours. 

John W. Heselton 

Mr. Speaker, while it was impo.ssible 
this afternoon to obtain definite infor¬ 
mation as to the final congre.ssional ac¬ 
tion on this bill, I do hope that efforts 
will be made by all who are interested to 
bring that about. 


Frank Pace, Jr,, Secretary of the Army 

EXl’ENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Septeviber 18 (lerjlslatwe day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, in times of crisis such as these it is 
inspiring and encouraging to find young 
men of ability and capacity serving the 
Nation in positions of great responsi¬ 
bility. 

One of the most effective young men 
in public life today is the Secretary of 
the Army, Frank Pace, Jr. Those who 
have had an opportunity to observe Sec- 
retai’y Pace’s work, especially in recent 
weeks, have been inspired by the high 
caliber of his performance, the breadth 
of his vision, and the efficiency of his 
administration. 

The New York Times magazine of 
Sunday, September 17, presented a very 
fine report of Secretary Pace’s service 
during the past few years. I ask unanl- 
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mous consent to place this article in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

And Now It’s Pace of the United States 
Army 

(By Mr.gruder Doble) 

WA.SIIINGTON.—If the Soviet Foreign Oflico 
ever holds a post mortem to determine why 
the United States reacted with such unex¬ 
pected speed and firmness to the invasion of 
South Korea it may well take note of an in¬ 
formal dinner party held in the Georgetown 
section of Washington on the night of June 
24, 1950. Among the guests were Assistant 
Secretary ol State Dean Rusk, who special¬ 
izes iP far-eastern aflalrs, and handsome, 38- 
year-old Frank Pace, Jr., of Little Rock. Ark., 
the new Secretary of the Army. 

Dinner was over. The men had finished 
their brandy and cigars and were about to 
Join the ladies when the State Department 
duty officer called Mr. Rusk to the telephone 
and read the historic di.spaich from Ambas¬ 
sador John J. Mucclo. in ^oul, Korea. Mum¬ 
bling apologte.s to their host, Rusk and Pace 
grablied their hats and tore down to the 
State Department. Pace thought for a mo¬ 
ment of continuing across the river to his 
own office in the Pentagon. But the b’g 
news was coming In at State. For the time 
being, at least, military action would follow 
diplomatic developments. 

A man who saw Paco swing into action ns 
soon as he reached a Slate Department phone 
said later that the Secretary grabbed the 
responsibility of getting our military ma¬ 
chine into gear wnthout orders from any¬ 
one. He contacted the Army for corroborat¬ 
ing evidence of the Korean attack, then tele¬ 
phoned Secretary of Defense LouIk Johnson, 
the members of the Joint Chiefs ol Staff, and 
the offices ol the Sccrelnrieb ol the Navy and 
Air Force. The Army put through lt.s first 
cull to General MacArthur, and the machine 
began to roll. 

In the days that followed, Pare attended 
the Blair House conferences which led to the 
President’s decision to fight for Korea. Mr. 
Truman relied heavily on his protege. Prank 
Pace, who had worked so closely with the 
President when Pace was Director of the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget. Pace, in fact, emerged 
as the unofficial chief llaLson man between 
the White House and the Pentagon, and his 
private line to the Pre.sident’s office became 
one of the burJest in Washington. 

During the first few weeks of the Korean 
crisis the Army held its t?lccon conferences 
with General MacArthur In a well-guarded 
room In the Pentagon at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. P.ace utttnded th^ ctmlerences 
regu’arly. Sometimes he caught a few hours 
of sleep after dinner, after which he would 
return to the Pentagon for the conference 
and th ;n W'ork right through the rest of the 
night. At othe.' times, he w’ould not leiive 
his office until after the conference. He 
needed every moment he could spare to direct 
the mobilization of an Army saddled witii a 
Job for which it was unprepared. Six weeks 
after the war began Pace finally took a few 
hours off, remarking to a friend that this was 
the first time he had not spent almost the 
entire day lii his office. 

By now, the Secretary’s schedule has settled 
down to a 10- or 12-hour stint, with an 
occasional break at lunch for a quick game 
of tennis. The outer offices of his Pentagon 
headquarters bustles with unceasing activ¬ 
ity. Lights flash. Telephones ring. A 
squawk box sends out a call for an Assistant 
Secretary. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, the Chief 
of Staff, pops in from his adjoining office 
with a sheaf of top-secret papers under his 
arm. A major arrives with a carefully folded 
chart of Korea, ready to brief the Secretary on 
the latest front-line developments. An Air 
Force captain, Just back from Korea, comes 
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In with Instructions from Air Force Secretary 
Thomas K. Plnletler to give Mr. Pace the 
latest reports on tactical air support. Secre¬ 
tary Johnson’s office calls to remind Mr. Pace 
of an important meeting at 4:30. 

“We’ve got the toughest Job in the Penta¬ 
gon,’’ says an officer on the Secretary’s staff. 
“We’ve got a million people, uniformed and 
civilian, to look after, and billions of dollars 
In equipment, supplies, and services. Be¬ 
sides fighting, we have to know procurement 
and transportation, storage, distribution. 
Our management and accounting procedures 
are more complex than those of the largest 
industries. We run probably the biggest edu¬ 
cational system in the world. We keep tabs 
on our own medical and hospital system, our 
own police, our own court system and world¬ 
wide rommunlcatlons network. We are 
swamped with occupation responsibilities to 
the .ast and the west. We even run our own 
railroads—and, as of now, other people’s too.” 

The officer paused for breath. “But don't 
think we’re complaining,” he added. “We’ve 
got the hottest administrator in Washington 
working for us now. Our boss Is really a 
‘wheel.’ ’’ 

The Secretary of the Army, oven If he Is 
one of the most energetic, is not the youngest 
to hold the Job. John C. Calhoun was only 
35, John McAllister Schofield was 36, and 
Robert Todd Lincoln, 37. But Pace looks 
even younger than his 38 years. He has a 
lanky, athletic build, dark hair, a rather long 
face with clean-cut features and slightly 
protruding ears. In the Washington heat, 
when his .seersucker suit is mussed, when his 
straw hat is pushed to the back of his head, 
and hl.s Arkansas drawl drags a bit m jre than 
usual. Pace could pass for a wide-eyed tourist 
Irom his home town of Little Rock. In the 
cooler months he wears expensive, well- 
tnilored clothes. The stamp of his Hill 
School-Prlnceton-Harvard background is 
unmi.stakable. He is suave and assured. 
He has charmed many a hostess at Newport 
and other fashionable resorts with his 
smooth southern manners. 

Pace was never in better form than when 
he was sworn in in April with the usual 
ceremonies at the Pentagon. He took the 
oath in a loud, clear voice, then turned to 
his friends and delivered exactly the kind 
of speech which most public officials dream 
of ni.aklng in such circum.staiices, but sel¬ 
dom do. 

He spoke of his affection for President Tru¬ 
man and promised to give "unstlutlngly of 
whatever competency I pos.sess.’’ He ended 
wuth a perlect tribute to his wile, the former 
Margaret Janney, of Philadelphia, acknowl¬ 
edging that everything he was he owed to 
her. Spoken by a less skilllul orator thi.s 
statement might l\ave sounded a bit “corny.” 
Prank Pace said it Just right. 

When the show was over the officers and 
civilians who work in the Army Secretary’s 
office agreed that their new boss had plenty 
of polish. They wondered what sort of 
administrator he would make. 

They received their first hint a few days 
later when a colonel on the general staff 
asked lor 30 minutes of the Secretary's 
time to get his decision on a complicated 
aspect of a reorganization plan. With due 
consideration lor the fact that he w'as ad¬ 
dressing a newcomer to the Pentagon, the 
colonel began slowly, patiently sketching the 
background ol the plan. 

“I don’t want to IntvTriipt your story,” 
Pace broke in with a smile, “but I remember 
something about this plan from hearings at 
the Budget Bureau.” 

The Secretary then gave an accurate and 
comprehensive r6sum6 of the project, listened 
briefly to the wide-eyed colonel’s recommen¬ 
dation, and made his decision. The colonel 
had his answer in 8 minutes instead of 30. 

Near the end of his first week In office, 
work piled up faster than Pace could handle 
it. By lunch time he was swamped with 
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paper* and problems, and at 2 o’clock he was 
scheduled to address another indoctrination 
course for visiting VIP’s. Under similar 
circumstances many an executive would have 
foregone limch and plowed ahead, trying to 
think clearly with a clouded brain. Frank 
Pace grabbed his hat, hurried over to the 
tennis courts at the Army-Navy Country 
Club and played two fast sets of singles. 
He was back in the Pentagon, munching a 
sandwich, when his press odicer came dash¬ 
ing up with a batch of warmed-over speeches 
for the Secretary to choose from before ad¬ 
dressing the VIP's. Pace waved the speeches 
aside. Promptly at 2 o’clock he stood up 
before his audience and gracefully ad libbed 
without a break. 

Close teamwork exists between the Secre¬ 
tary and his chief of staff. After a meeting 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Collins 
usually gives the Secretary a detailed brief¬ 
ing of what transpired. In turn. Pace, who 
maintains close liaison with Congress, the 
Budget Bureau, the Navy and Air Force De¬ 
partments, and especially the Secretary of 
Defense’s office, keeps his chief of staff in¬ 
formed as to what the civilian heads are 
thinking and doing. 

The Defense Secretary’s office Is approxi¬ 
mately a fourth of the distance around the 
Pentagon Building from Pace's office. Pace 
made it a practice to see Louis Johnson, who, 
as Defense Secretary, was his boss, at least 
once a day and often lunched with him and 
other Pentagon officials. 

Pace had met Johnson at the White Hou.so 
and Budget Bureau on frequent occasions 
before coming to the Pentagon. The two 
men also shared an interest In the legal 
profesBlon. Pace called his former boas 
“LQUi.a”—in fact, he calls almost everyone 
by ills first name. 

The President once said that anyone who 
could muster the Budget Bureau Job could 
hold any post in Washington. Pace more 
than mastered It. He made some lasting 
contributions toward doing the job more 
effectively. Ho published the first Budget 
in Brief which condensed the meat of t’ e 
regular 400-pnge budget document Into a d4- 
page pamphlet, written In layman’s lan¬ 
guage and Illustrated with understandable 
graphs. He tightened the liaison of divisions 
within the bureau. Implemented his prede¬ 
cessor’s policy of Interesting young men In 
budget work, pushed reforms outlined by the 
Hoover Commission, and traveled around the 
country to address clubs and schools on the 
need for clearer public understanding of the 
administration's fiscal policy. 

Old friends who have known Frank Paco 
since he went tearing through the streets of 
Little Rock in one of Eddie Rlckenbacker’s 
high-powered autos contend that the Budget 
Bureau job was the first one into which 
Pace threw all of his energy and talent. 
Previously, his friends say, he had divided 
Ills time about equally between work and 
piny. 

He graduated from high school in Little 
Rock at 14 and went on to Hill School. At 
Princeton he was a promising gollcr, a rather 
indlflerent student, and an unsuspectingly 
skillful bridge player who financed several 
trips to Bermuda with his bildge earnings. 

Pace graduated from Harvard Law School 
in 1036. He pleaded a tax case before the 
United States Supreme Court when he was 
only 27 He lost the case, but favorably im¬ 
pressed Chief Justice Hughes, who called 
him “my dear young Senator.’’ Before the 
Arkansas supreme court pace won 20 out of 
21 cases. 

The war Interrupted Pace’s legal career. 
He entered the Army as a first lieutenant 
and came out a major. He spent most of 
his time in desk jobs for the Air Transport 
Command and was in Washington when the 
war ended. He stayed on, first as a special 
assistant in the Department of Justice, and 


then as assistant to the late Bob Hannegan 
at the Post Office Department, 

While running political errands for the 
Postmaster General, Pace made a favorable 
impression on James E. Webb, who was then 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
was looking for an understudy. Webb of¬ 
fered Pace a Job, provided he agreed to cur¬ 
tail his extensive social and athletic activi¬ 
ties and Immerse himself In the anonymity 
of the Budget Bureau. 

The new Secretary of the Army Is an ex¬ 
cellent golfer and shoots in the low 70’s. 
He once qualified for the national amateur 
championship, and has twice been low 
scorer In the Government officials’ class at 
the National Celebrities Golf Tournament in 
Washington. He has won the National Press 
Club tennis tournament—although this feat 
hardly qualifies him for national ranking. 
He has played In national squash tourna¬ 
ments, Until recently he carried a small 
rubber ball In the palm of his hand which 
he squeezed to develop his arm muscles. He 
does not smoke or drink coffee, but keeps 
a Jar of hard candy in a drawer of his desk. 

The fact Is, whatever Prank Pare does, he 
does well. Even on the rare occasions when 
he falters, he falters gracefully. 

While serving as Budget Director, Pace, In 
the Interest of economy, proposed that medi¬ 
cal care for dependents of service personnel 
be curtailed. He also advocated reduction of 
the number of veterans’ beds In hospitals. 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force howled with 
Indignation. These proposals were not for¬ 
gotten when Pace moved over to the Penta¬ 
gon, but he parried questions with a neat 
little speech to the effect that his views as 
Budget Director no longer applied and that 
he came to the Army with no preconceived 
notions as to how it should be operated. 

In 1947, when he was with the Post Office 
Department, Pace headed a delegation of 
postal officials to the Universal Postal Con¬ 
ference in Paris. As usual, ho spurned a 
written speech when he lelt his hotel to 
adciroRS the delegates In the Grand Palais. 
However, Just before entering the hall Pace 
was informed that all speeches were to bo 
given In French. 

The future Secretary of the Army had not 
encountered the French language to any 
extent since leaving high school in Little 
Rock, But he struck out boldly, waving his 
long arms in expressive pantomime when his 
limited vocabulary failed him. After he fin¬ 
ished the delegates applauded heartily and 
pressed around to offer congratulations. A 
Canadian v/as the first to pump his hand. 

“Prank, you were magnificent,” the Ca¬ 
nadian said. “Your French was so atrocious 
we listened to every word.” 


Preparedness—Report of Special 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, a very able article 
entitled ‘'An Example of Congress at Its 
Best/’ written by Arthur Krock and pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times of Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1950. The article deals with 
the very fine work of the Johnson Com¬ 
mittee on Military Preparedness. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Examplb or Congress at Its Best 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, September 18.—In the rush 
of di*amatlc events not very much atteuiiou 
has been paid to the first report on prcpaied- 
ness made by a group of seven Seuators un¬ 
der the chairmanship of Lvndon B. John¬ 
son of Texas and the guidance of Donald C. 
Cook, chief counsel. Yet this report is a 
model of Its kind in that (1) It is unaffected 
by partisan or political considerations; (2) 
goes to the heart of the subject of military 
surplus disposal and rubber stockpiling; 
and (3) gives speclffc instances of sleeping 
bureaucracy and the successful methods em¬ 
ployed to awaken it to the fact that the cold 
war ended June 25, 1960, with the invasion 
of South Korea by a Russian-trained hateliite 
army equipped with modern Russian arms. 

The seven Senators, a division of the Armed 
Services Committee, are uU practicing poli¬ 
ticians. Four are Democrats and three are 
Republicans. But In this first re^jort of ac¬ 
tivities patterned on those of the special 
committee which, headed by the then Sena¬ 
tor Truman, watchdogged our military-pro¬ 
duction program during the Second World 
War, there Is not a trace of the political 
animation by which, for example, democratic 
executives are taken care of by democratic 
legislators and their lapses arc magnified by 
Republican legislators. 

The subcommittee found, In effect, that 
the vast organization dealing with surplus 
disposal, rubber production and other mat¬ 
ters made critical by the Korean war was 
proceeding at certain points on the continu¬ 
ing basis of the postwar policy of general 
demobilization. It begun to prod, Inquire, 
complain and then demand changes in this 
policy and reversals of acts accomplished or 
projected. And its accomplishments as set 
forth in the report arc both real and sub¬ 
stantial. 

credit to the minority 

A striking illustration of the nonparti.'^nn 
thinking of the HUbcommitter with It.s Demo¬ 
cratic chairman and majority was given by 
the lollowlng section of the report; 

The subcommittee’s interest in this mat¬ 
ter I disposition of Government-owned in¬ 
dustrial plants and other property as surplus | 
was In many ways the outgrowth of the 
Interest which Senator Bridce.s • ♦ • 

hod displayed in the subject, prior to the 
organization of the subcommittee. As a 
member of the Senate ApproprlJiilons Com¬ 
mittee, Senator Bridcfs had been disturbed 
by a request lor appropriations for items hy 
one agency without any check as to whether 
at the same time such Items were in surplus 
In the hands of other agencies 

He told the subcommittee that various sur¬ 
plus items were being offered for sale at a 
time when it appears that their productive 
capacity was necessary for the use of the 
Government. 

These items ranged from Industrial plants 
and their facilities to unused airplane motors 
and like material. The subcommittee fol¬ 
lowed a number of such trails—important 
among which was one pointed out by a con¬ 
stituent to Senator Russell, of Georgia— 
and reported them to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the National Secuilty 
Resources Board, the Munitions Board, the 
three armed services, Secretary of Uelenae 
Johnson, and many others. When it did not 
get action, or was not Informed cl action 
that had been taken, the subcommittee got 
out its prod, Bharpenecl the point and 
plunged It into the seat of bureaucracy. 
the munitions board 

One of Its principal targets was the Mu¬ 
nitions Board, whose Chalrninii’s retigna- 
tlon today was made Immcdlntcly effcctlie 
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by the President. The Board was commis¬ 
sioned by the Secretary of Defense to pass 
on a]J sales of property in the national in¬ 
dustrial reserve (plants and facilities essen¬ 
tial to military preparedness), and to de¬ 
termine whether to keep, change, or in any 
instance remove the national security clause 
which guarantees that anything sold will 
remain available for national defense. 
“Since the Korean attack.” the subcommit¬ 
tee reported, “at least five properties lii the 
reserve have been sold or have been in the 
proce.ss of sale, one of them without even a 
national security clause. * • • The sub¬ 

committee will likewise investigate the basis 
for a declaration of the Munitions Board 
that it believes in continued sale of Gov¬ 
ernment-owned industrial plants in these 
times so long as there arc provisions for Gov¬ 
ernment use of the property if needed.” 

Secretary Johnson, Chairman Symington 
of the NSRB, and Hlse, of the RPC. and other 
offlclal.s bombarded by the subcommittee 
were credited with prompt and effective co¬ 
operation. And it may well be that some 
ot those criticized have a better case than 
appeared to the subcommittee. But more 
Important is the demonstration that it has 
fixed on sound objectives and is pursuing 
them diligently, logically, and without po¬ 
litical concern. 

Here are some of Its maxims; 

“Our vision must extend beyond Korea. 
It must be realized in all disposal and plan¬ 
ning programs that we face the distinct 
threat of a war of attrition, in which the 
total resources and the total productivity of 
the Nation must be kept constantly avail¬ 
able. The sale of Government property as 
surplus cannot be countenanced if It Is us¬ 
able in our preparedness effort. We can¬ 
not with good sense continue old demobili¬ 
zation activities while at the same time un¬ 
dertaking a great new mobilization effort. 
We believe there is sufficient organizational 
ability and Imagination In this country to 
prevent the Government from buying and 
selling the same commodity at approximately 
the same time.” 


The Senators From Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OP ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Septcviber 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled ‘‘An 
Example of Teamwork." written by R. F. 
MaePherson and published in the Wyo¬ 
ming Eagle, of Cheyenne, Wyo., on Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

According to press reports, the United 
States Senate has feuds comparable to that 
OT the Hatfields and McCoy.s in Kentucky. 

In contrast to this bickering and back¬ 
biting, Wyoming provides a shining example 
of teamwork. No two United States Senators 
work together as consistently and harmoni¬ 
ously in behalf of their State as do Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney and Senator L. C. 
Hunt. 

Two years ago Senator Hunt in hie cam- 
I)algn stressed the benefit that would accrue 
to Wyoming by having two Senators of the 
same political faith who would cooperate— 
quite a coiilrast to the conditions that ex¬ 


isted for 6 years when one Senator voted with 
and associated with the eastern old guard. 

On one or two occasions the Wyoming press 
as well as Republican leadership In this State 
have cited instances where the two Wyoming 
Senators voted differently on two or three 
measures. They play these votes up as some¬ 
thing sinister, almost a national disaster. 
Apparently they think Wyoming should be 
represented by two “yes” men, two puppets 
who think alike, look alike, and act alike. 

A man qualified to occupy a seat in the 
United States Senate should have a mind of 
his own. forming his own opinlonb, making 
his own decisions, and voting as his con¬ 
science dictates. Wyoming now has two 
Senators of that type. So it is remarkable, 
almost miraculous, how frequently these two 
men agree, how rarely they appear on op¬ 
posite sides of the many matters with which 
they have to deal. 

Generally speaking. Senator O'Mahoney 
and Senator Hunt have voted on 100 bills 
and amendments. Yet they did not differ 
on more than four or five. And on mat¬ 
ters affecting Wyoming, and much vital leg¬ 
islation affects this State, they invariably 
agree. And when one Wyoming Senator en¬ 
counters lassitude or opposition, making it 
difficult to attain the desired results, the 
other Wyoming Senator, who probably is 
extraordinarily busy with other matters, 
comes to his aid and between the two they 
get the Job done. 

In all essential matters there is coopera¬ 
tion. Wyoming furnishes the Nation a ster¬ 
ling example ol teamwork in the United 
States Senate. 


American Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY CORDON 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord, a most pertinent and common-sense 
editorial written by Albert S. Goss, 
Master of the National Grange, en¬ 
titled "Dollars," and appearing in the 
National Grange Monthly. The edito¬ 
rial warrants the attention of all think¬ 
ing people. As Mr. A. W. Prescott, of 
Warrenton, Oreg., said of the editorial, 
"It’s a corker." 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dollars 

(By Albert S. Goss) 

All the world is trying to earn American 
dollars. It was generally assumed that when 
Europe could return to normal production, 
trade would pick up. and by exporting their 
products to America, European nations could 
secure dollars with which to buy American 
goods. The first efforts of the EGA, there¬ 
fore, were devoted to restoring production. 
These efforts have bicn extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful. Most of the European industries are 
now producing at substantially above pre¬ 
war level. The United Kingdom is close to 
40 percent above prewar level and Just about 
everyone in England Is busy. 

There are ample markets In sterling-bloc 
countries, but British manufacturers are 
finding it very difficult to Invade American 
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markets and earn American dollars because 
their production costs are too high. 

The Socialist government which started 
out by promising everyone more income for 
less work has found that less work increases 
cobts, and more Income at government ex¬ 
pense Increases taxes, both of which lead to 
less work has found that less work Increases 
the difficulties of earning dollars by selling 
goods to America. This was temporarily met 
last year by devaluing the pound from $4.03 
to $2.80, but this provided only a temporary 
respite. It has meant lower standards of 
living and the people have demanded more 
pay to maintain the artificial standards in¬ 
augurated by the new government. Gradu¬ 
ally the government Is coming to grips with 
the problem, but as people begin to realize 
that they have been duped, the government’s 
control becomes difficult to maintain. A re¬ 
cent majoiity of one vote In Parliament 
saved the government from falling. 

In the meantime the government is still 
promoting Its program of austerity in the 
hope that the people will come to learn that 
sooner or later they must earn what they 
get. A recent example of the type of auster¬ 
ity is the increase in the gasoline tax to 42 
cents per gallon which became effective 
June 1. Sometimes a commonplace item like 
that brings home to the American people 
what the people of the United Kingdom are 
going through better than by reading some 
learned economic analyses. Why so many 
people in America want to follow the same 
route still remains a mystery. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
at the request of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey FMr. 
Smith J , I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record, 
remarks on the subject of Justice for 
Poland, transcribed by him for a radio 
program sponsored by the western Mas¬ 
sachusetts branch of the Polish Ameri¬ 
can Congress, Inc. 

Mr. President, so thoroughly do I con¬ 
cur with my distinguished colleague 
that I desire to be associated with all 
that his message implies. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Justice for Poland 
(B y Senator H. Alexander Smith) 

It Is a real privilege to be invited by the 
Western Massachusetts Branch of the Polish 
American Congress to talk to you briefly 
about Justice for Poland. It is especially 
signlflcant, I think, that so many of our dis¬ 
tinguished citizens of Polish extraction are 
determined to acquaint their fellow Ameri¬ 
cans with the free, cultural, and political 
background of Poland. Many people In 
America are Inclined to take for granted 
the basic principles of freedom and justice 
on which our democratic form of govern¬ 
ment is based and without which It cannot 
Burvive. There never was a time in the his¬ 
tory of the world when it was more Impor¬ 
tant for those who enjoy the fruits of 
freedom to assume their God-given responsi- 
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bllity to prevent that freedom from being 
destroyed. 

No country has suffered more for the cause 
of freedom than has Poland. The Polish 
struggle for Independence has always been 
characterized by fierce determination against 
tremendous odds. Tills struggle is continu¬ 
ing today against the most dangerous threat 
to freedom the world has ever known—^world 
communism as interpreted by the Kremlin. 
It is vitally Important, I think, for us to 
understand the reason why there Is no free¬ 
dom in Poland today, and to see clearly 
what the Polish fight for freedom means to 
people all over the world. 

On September 1, 1939, Just 11 years ago, 
the Nazi army launched Its brutal Inva¬ 
sion of Poland from the west. Then on Sep¬ 
tember 17, In accordance with a secret Ger¬ 
man-Soviet agreement, the Russian Army 
invaded Poland from the east. The Polish 
people fought fanatically for their freedom, 
but they fought alone. Within a few days 
the Russians stood at the gates of Warsaw 
while the heroic defenders of the city were 
wiped out by the Nazis. The two Invaders 
promptly and brazenly divided Poland be¬ 
tween themselves In the fourth partition of 
that unfortunate country that has occurred 
since 1772. 

It is well for us to remember why It was 
that Poland had to stand alone and hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered In 1939. Subsequent to 
the First World War the League of Nations 
had been Cbtabllshed for the peaceful solu¬ 
tion of world problems. But for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, the League of Nations had 
already died by 1939. Becau.sc of Its fail¬ 
ure to take effective action In Manchuria, in 
Ethiopia, and in Spain, It had completely 
lost the confidence of Its members. Inter¬ 
national cooperation to prevent aggression 
through the League had been discredited. 
The United States had not yet awakened to 
its responsibilities as a world power and a 
defender of freedom. And so It was that 
Hitler and Stalin were able to carry out their 
diabolical plot against Poland while the rest 
of the world stood helplessly by and watched 
a noble, freedom-loving people bludgeoned 
into submission. 

Of course, the subsequent defeat of Ger¬ 
many in World War II did not bring relief 
to stricken Poland. The world was told that 
Poland would once again be free and inde¬ 
pendent. But It has been perfectly clear for 
some time that the Russian promises to 
allow the inclusion of democratic elements 
In the Polish Government, and to guarantee 
free elections and freedom of the press, were 
empty and cynical pledges which they had 
no intention of fulfilling. Under Russian 
rule Poland has remained a land of lingering 
fear and slavery, drained of its strength by 
its Boviet masters, crippled by purges and 
tyranny. 

This tragic story of Poland should con¬ 
stantly remind the freedom-loving world of 
two very important lessons. First, it should 
Impress upon our minds the necessity of 
international cooperation and action through 
the United Nations to prevent aggression 
and to protect the Independence of small 
nations. And it should also be an everlast¬ 
ing reminder that when the Russians speak 
of democracy and promise freedom they are 
in reality thinking of tyranny and promising 
slavery. 

Many noble Polish patriots died to teach 
us these lessons. Certainly the Communist 
aggression in Korea has reiterated them, and, 
I hope, Indicated clearly that we have finally 
learned them. 

Let us consider for a moment what would 
have happened in Korea if there had been 
no United Nations. Any action taken to 
prevent the aggression by the Communists 
would have necessarily been unilateral ac¬ 
tion by the United States, or, at best, Joint 
action by the United States and a few of our 
allies. Under these circumstances, I doubt 


very much if such action would have been 
taken. We know now that without help 
Korea would have been completely subju¬ 
gated within a matter of days, since the 
South Korean army was totally unprepared 
to combat the heavy armament that the Rus¬ 
sians had given to the Communists and 
trained them to use. 

If they had gained a quick and easy vic¬ 
tory in Korea, the Russians would undoubt¬ 
edly have followed up this success with simi¬ 
lar aggressive moves all over the world. 
When the other nations finally awoke It 
would have been too late. 

And so it seems particularly appropriate 
that we recall today the reasons for the suc¬ 
cess of the Nazi-Soviet Invasion of Poland, 
and the tremendous change wrought by the 
creation of the United Nations and by our 
determination and the determination of the 
freedom-loving nations of the world to act 
with courage and with speed through the 
United Nations to prevent aggression. 

The people in Poland and in other coun¬ 
tries behind the iron curtain are given new 
hope by the action of the United Nations in 
Korea. These people will not submit to 
enslavement and brutality forever. 

We In America have learned to appreciate 
the courage, the devotion to freedom, and 
the high ideals of the Polish people not only 
through our knowledge of the many battles 
they have fought for their own freedom and 
independence, but also because of the great 
contribution they have made to our country. 
Among our American citizens are thousands 
of people of Polish extraction who have 
played an important part in the growth of 
a progressive and democratic America in 
peace and In war. Even before we had gained 
our independence, when we were fighting for 
our own freedom, numerous Polish volun¬ 
teers fought heroically in the American 
Revolutionary Army. 

I would like to pay special tribute to one 
of these volunteers because I think he well 
represents the enduring spirit of a free Po¬ 
land, and because we In New Jersey arc par¬ 
ticularly grateful for the skill and bravery 
he displayed in Revolutionary campaigns 
conducted in our State. 

It is perhaps ironic that Count Casimlr 
Pulaski was forced by Russian oppression to 
leave Poland as an exile in 1777. He landed 
in Marblehead, Mass., in July of that year, 
and went directly to the headquarters of 
Ocn. George Washington. Pulaski’s reason 
for devoting himself to the American cause 
is clearly described In a letter bo wrote to 
Congress in which he said: 

'T could not submit to stoop before the 
sovereigns of Emopc so I came to hazard 
all for the freedom of America." 

The hazard was. Indeed, a real one. After 
brilliant service with the American Revolu¬ 
tionary forces he died in 1779 as a result of 
a wound received in battle. 

I am sure that many of you have driven 
over the bridges of the great Pulaski Sky¬ 
way, which spans the heart of industrial 
New Jersey, and reminds thousands of our 
citizens dally of the contribution made by 
this great citizen of Poland to the cause of 
freedom In this country and in the world. 

The forces that have enslaved Poland to¬ 
day are more dangerous and more powerful 
than all of the European sovereigns of Pu¬ 
laski's time. The atheistic, materialistic 
concept of world communism has succeeded 
In breaking the bodies of millions of men 
and is trying desperately to subjugate their 
minds and spirits as well. 

We know that Poland has been fighting 
for her freedom for centuries and that Po¬ 
land will never cease that fight until her 
freedom is secured. We pledge to Poland 
that her struggle for independence has not 
been and will not be forgotten. We shall 
not waver in our determination to build a 
United Nations devoted not to peace alone, 
but to peace with Justice—to the kind of 


peace that allows small nations throughout 
the world to work out their destinies accord¬ 
ing to the desires of their peoples. We do 
not expect this to be an easy task, nor do 
we expect to accomplish it overnight. But, 
with God’s help, we shall succeed in estab¬ 
lishing His principles of Justice and freedom 
as the fundamental principles for peace and 
human progress in the world. 


Red Channels Becomes Best Seller 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, an article from 
the Christian Science Monitor discussing 
the newsletter entitled “Counterattack*' 
together with some comments of my own. 

There being no objection, Mr. Mundt’s 
statement and the article were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 
Statement by Senator Karl E. Munbt, of 
South Dakota 

Hie following descriptive nows story writ¬ 
ten by the United Press and appearing In the 
Christian Science Monitor of September 14 
providofi an interesting report on how four 
former FBI agents have launched a Nation¬ 
wide crusade against the financing and sub¬ 
sidizing ol Communist dupes and agents 
by American industrial corporations, busi¬ 
ness interests, and advertising agencies. It 
Is a crusade in which every courageous and 
loyal American can participate. If com¬ 
munism is to be repelled In this country It 
must be remembered that freedom Is every¬ 
body’s Job. 

The highly readable, interesting, and In¬ 
formative newsletter Issued by Ted Kirk¬ 
patrick and his three associates is called 
Counterattack and either the newsletter 
or its now nationally famous guidebook 
called Red Channels can he secured by ad¬ 
dressing requests to Counterattack, 66 West 
Porty-second Street, New York City (19), 
Those who value freedom, individual Initia¬ 
tive, and private enterprise sufficiently to 
fight back against the forces which would 
destroy these priceless American heritages 
now have a way in which to make themselves 
effective. 

If every American who opposes Godless, 
aggressive, totalitarian, collectivistic com¬ 
munism would resolve to strike back against 
those who espouse or endorse this menace 
to our freedoms, we could have our homo 
front in America safeguarded against this 
vicious conspiracy by the time our service¬ 
men in Korea complete the victory which 
they are now pursuing against communism 
there. It will avail us little to defeat com¬ 
munism In Europe and/or Asia unless we 
measure up to the challenge it presents at 
home and see to it that gullible and selfish 
Americans no longer support and finance 
those who promote and protect the Com¬ 
munists within our homeland. 

Fortunately freedom still fiourishes in 
America sufficiently so that those who dis¬ 
approve of communism or who would resist 
the march toward collectivism in this coun¬ 
try have the opportunity—if they have the 
energy—to take effective action against those 
who pound the tom-toms for the Commu¬ 
nists. We are still free enough so that we 
can write a letter, send a telegram, or put 
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in a JonR-dli>tance telephone call advising 
the sponsors and purveyors of programs uti¬ 
lizing talent which is ashamed of its Ameri¬ 
canism or affiliated with communism that we 
will refuse to buy their products or attend 
their theaters or listen to their broadcasts 
or to tune in their television shows. 

We arc still free enough to strike back 
against those who would chisel away our 
freedoms by carefully avoiding the purchase 
or use or patronage oi any mercliandise or 
entertainment which utilizes un-Amcncan 
talent or individuals in its promotional cam¬ 
paigns. They can try to feed thi.s red-tainted 
material to the American public but 11 we 
have courage enough to deserve to remain 
free we can reluse to eat it, or wear it, or 
buy it, or listen to it, or to part with our 
hard-earned capitalistic coin to buy tickets 
to see it portrayed on stage or screen. 

Just as soon ns good Americans and sup¬ 
porters ol free enterprise cease being all- 
American suckers to the current extent 
wherein they spend their money to support 
the advertisers, the entertainers, the col¬ 
umnists, the commentators, and the publi¬ 
cations that are slyly and coyly trying to 
undermine free enterprise, private initiative, 
and individual freedom and to substitute 
some form of communism or collectivism In 
lieu thereof, we can be sure that the battle 
against totalitarianism in America will start 
producing victories for freedom. Until then, 
perhaps we do not deserve to win. 

The following article from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor suggests one way 
in which your letters, your telegrams, 
and your support can help dry up the 
fountainheads of communism in Amer¬ 
ica: 

(From the Christian Science Monitor of Sep¬ 
tember 14, 19501 

Eed Channels Booms Into Best-Skller Role 

A paper-bound booklet is a current best 
seller in the radio offices of mid-Man ha ttnn 
and the advertising agencies of Madison Ave¬ 
nue. Its title is “Red Channels,” and its sub¬ 
ject matter is one of the most controversial 
topics of the day in the radio, television, and 
advertising offices. 

In the booklet the authors present a ILst 
of persons reported to have affiliations with 
Communist or Communist-front organlza- 
tion.s. The public heard little of it until re¬ 
cently when television actress Jean Muir was 
dropped from the cast of the Aldrich Family, 
The ban on Miss Muir by tlie National Broad¬ 
casting Co., and by her sponsor, General 
Poods, followed a number ol protests by per¬ 
sons who complained because her name was 
in Red Channels. So are the names ol i50 
other actors, writers, musicians, producers, 
and persons connected wMth show business, 
TO UL USED IN SCHOOLS 

Another of those listed is actress Gypsy 
Rose I/ce, scheduled to appear on a new 
American Broadcasting Co. television 
show. A former commander of the Illinois 
American liCgJon protested to ABC that Miss 
Lee’s name is in Red Channels. The broad¬ 
casting i nd television company replied with 
a sworn denial from Miss Lee that she never 
had been a Commuiilsi or a Communist sym¬ 
pathizer and asked the legionnaire to pro¬ 
duce any evidence to the contrary. 

The superintendent of the Newark, N. J., 
public schools brought the booklet further 
nttenllon by disclosing that 11 will be dis¬ 
tributed in the schools as a reference book for 
principals and teachers. 

In the Muir case some organizations and 
individuals protested that the ban posed a 
serious threat to American liberties. Others 
applauded the action. 

And the uproar over the Muir case focused 
attention on Red Channels and Its pub- 
lir-hers—four former Federal Bureau of In¬ 


vestigation ag#ut6 whose organization la 
known as American Business Consultants, 
Inc. 

Their alms, they say. are to protect indus¬ 
try from the Communists and to protect radio 
and television artists from being duped oy 
Communists. Sometimes artists lend their 
names or talents to Communist fronts with¬ 
out realizing the nature of the organization, 
they say. 

“couet” tac denied 

One of the four former G-men la Theodore 
C. Kirkpatrick. Ho made it clear in an in¬ 
terview that his agency does not pass Judg- 
mtMit on the persons listed in Red Chan¬ 
nels. The ll&t, ho said, is made up of in¬ 
formation culled from public records of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and siL'h other public sources as court rec¬ 
ords, letterheads of organizations, and news¬ 
paper items—including those of the Com¬ 
munist Daily Worker. 

He protested some reports that the agency 
had set itself up as a private court with 
self-imposed power to clear persons of alleged 
Communist leanings by removing their 
names from Red Channels, if they could 
prove they had no Communist sympathies. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said, however, that anyone 
who thinks the agency has treated him un¬ 
justly can come in and ask for advice. The 
Red Channels publishers will tell him how 
to go about clearing his name. 

They did that, he said, lor the Negro folk 
singer. Josh White. They suggested to Mr. 
White that he go before the House Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee and tell his story. 
Mr. White testified that he had been duped 
Into entertaining Communist groups before 
he knew their politics. 

OVERT ACT 

Mr. White’s appearance in Washington was 
what the Red Channels publishers call an 
overt act by a person to prove that he Is 
not a Communist or a Communist sympa¬ 
thizer. 

Although satisfied by Mr. White’s overt act, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick said his name would not 
necessarily be removed from Red Channels, 

However, he said Mr. White’s name would 
be eliminated from any future editions or, 
if included, would include a notation ol his 
overt act. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said his agency was 
formed because while they were FBI men 
during the war its four founders ’’saw the 
dangers of communism.” 

“When wc left the FBI after the W'ar, we 
decided that we probably could do something 
about it,” he .said. 

First they formed a nonprofit organlznlion 
financed with their own money. But after 
6 months they had no members. Then, 
they decided to form a profit corporation. 
They began the publication of the newsletter 
Counterattack, which is received by more 
than 2,000 .subscribers each week for a $24 
annual subscription fee. 

FEES FOR SPECIAL JOBS 

In addition to what It gets from the news¬ 
letter sub.scrlptu)ns, the organization collects 
lees lor special jobs performed for the sub¬ 
scribers. 

One such job was the preparation of a 
brochure for the AFL Retail Clerks Interna¬ 
tional Association in a recent attack on an¬ 
other union. Another brochure, prepared 
by the publishers of Counterattack, was dis¬ 
tributed by the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America to expose some officers In a union. 

As for Miss Muir’s case, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
said: 

“There is no reason why she should have 
to come to us (to clear her name) and make 
peace with us. If she is against commu¬ 
nism. she can demonstrate this in a number 
of ways.’* 


Four named have called personally on the 
agency, and two have written to it, he said. 
These Included Mr. White. 

Another was Roger de Koven, stage and 
radio actor, who signed a statement given 
heavy play in Counterattack along with a 
statement that he had Impressed the group 
with “his sincerity" and an expression of 
pleasure in being able to “clear De Koven’s 
name of any unju.stlfied suspicion of pro- 
Communist sympathy or activity.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is a graduate of EarUuim 
College, Richmond. Ind. Ho was with the 
FBI from 1942 until late 1945. Ills u.ssocl- 
ntes are: 

John Q. Keenan, a New York lawyer, who 
resigned from the FBI in 1945 after 4 years’ 
service to becc’me a partner in a law firm 
founded hero by his father. 

Thomas A. Brady, also a lawyer, who was 
with the FBI from 1942 until 1947, when he 
resigned to resume private practice here. 

Kenneth M. Bierly, the third lawyer mem¬ 
ber of the agency, who was with the FBI 
from 1941 until 1946 

Mr Kirkpatrick Is the only nonlawyer In 
the group. All quit the FBI of their own 
volition. 


Airline Pilots Say S. 450 Jeopardizes Air 
Safety 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning because of my 
objection, S. 450 was prevented from be¬ 
ing passed on the Consent Calendar and 
was later taken up under a rule. I had 
intended to be present to raise some 
questions about this bill relating to com¬ 
mercial airlines safety, but unfortu¬ 
nately because of a misunderstanding 
was not notified in time to be present 
when it came up for consideration under 
the rule. 

I am a little surprised that a measure 
vigorously opposed by the Airline Pilots 
A.ssociation passed both the committee 
of the Senate and the committee of the 
House with no opposition from any 
Members, so little discussion, and with 
no formal hearings whatever. I know 
that the membership of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
some of the ablest men in this House, and 
possibly they gave the measure all of the 
consideration that it deserves, and all of 
them are satisfied of its merits. It is my 
understanding that it clears up the legal¬ 
ity of a practice which has been followed 
for some time by the CAA In the delega¬ 
tion of its authority. However, to keep 
the record straight, and to make It plain 
that my objection to this bill going- 
through on the Consent Calendar was not 
a trifling objection, I wish to place in the 
record the telegram I received today 
from Mr, David L. Behncke, president of 
the Airline Pilots Association. This tel¬ 
egram, I think, and the oppo.sition of the 
airline pilots, should be a red light to 
those who are interested in the safety of 
commercial aviation. 
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It will be observed that Mr. Behncke 
m-Res that air-safety regulations should 
be turned over to an independent air- 
safety board and not left in the hands of 
the airline companies as he contends it is 
today. Legislation is now pending for 
the creation of an independent air- 
safety board, and I trust that this entire 
subject matter will be reviewed when 
that legislation is brought to a hearing. 
Defeating S. 450 or delaying its enact¬ 
ment 1 presume would not change the 
present practice and certainly would not 
bring into existence the independent air- 
safety board Mr. Behncke contends is 
necessary. 

It should be remembered that the air¬ 
line pilots have a more vital—and per¬ 
sonal—interest in air safety than any 
other people I can think of. Their rec¬ 
ommendations in connection with legis¬ 
lation of this character should carry 
great weight. I insert the following tel¬ 
egram which I received from Mr. 
Behncke, president of the Airline Pilots 
Association, as a clear expression of their 
views in this instance: 

Washington. D. C., September 18, 1050. 
Hon. Claih Engle. 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The airline pilots who fly our ration's air¬ 
lines both continentally and Internatlonnlly 
and who arc best acquainted with our air- 
safety problems are agaln.st the CAA-spou- 
flored S. 450 for which there isn’t the slight¬ 
est need, and If passed will usurp and destroy 
the authority given to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration by Congress and turn It over 
to the airlines and aviation companies. The 
air-safety situation on the airllnc.s is any¬ 
thing but good. In the weeks Just passed 
there have been two more fatal accidents 
and two potentially fatal, and the death toll 
has been 72 with 7 Injured. Even now present 
alr-safcty regulations are waived far too often 
and changed by the CAA and CAB all aj;alnst 
the be.st Interests of air safety without pub¬ 
lic hearings or consultation with the pilots 
and others including the public all vitally 
Interested. Now this same governmental 
agency, the CAA and its Administrator, Mr. 
Rentzol. are spansorlng sllll another move the 
effect of which will be to turn over the safety 
regulation of the airlines and civil aviation 
generally to the airline companies except for 
some loosely knit second-hand supervision by 
the CAA that the airline pilots are certain 
will not be effective. Instead of turning the 
regulation of air safety over to the compa¬ 
nies the trend must bo in the other direction 
and air-safety regulations should be turned 
over to an independent air-safety board and 
not turned over to the airlines by the pas¬ 
sage of S. 4.50. It Is a bud bill and should not 
be passed. We murt not forget that since the 
independent olr-safety board was abolished 
approximately 10 years ago there have been. 
1,310 fatalities and 270 injuries on the air¬ 
lines, a record that is a black page In the 
history of our country's airline and civil 
flying that is undeniable. It Is an experience 
high-priced In life and millions ol dollars by 
which we must benefit or all these lives will 
have been sacrlflced in vain. Your coopera¬ 
tion to defeat this measure in the best in¬ 
terests of the safety of the air-traveling pub¬ 
lic and in the public Interest generally will 
be deeply appreciated by the men who fly 
the planes. We understand another bill Is 
coming up In Congress today, S. 3504, which 
as presently written is also a bad proposal and 
which unless properly amended should not 
be I’assed. 

David L. Behncke, 

President, Airline Pilots Association. 

XCVI—App.-418 


Listen, America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order that it be available to my 
colleagues and to others who have ac¬ 
cess to the Record, I insert herewith 
a stirring editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of September 10, 1950: 

LifJTFN, America 

Tell me, Americans, ns the cooling winds of 
approaching autumn brush over your ripen¬ 
ing Helds and your fragrant hills, what you 
are thinking of. 

Are you thinking of your sons, young and 
strong and brave, who are dying for you in 
distant Korea? 

Or are you thinking of maintaining "life 
as usual" for yourselves? 

Are you thinking of what you can do to 
fill the life or death needs of the boy from 
your block who is lighting for this country 
in the mountains and rice paddles of a 
strange land around the world? 

Or arc you thinking of profits as usual, or 
better than usual? Or the higher wages 
that a national emergency might bring if 
exploited? 

Arc you thinking of the neighbor boy who 
mowed the lawn, or delivered your paper, and 
Is now marching down the streeet on his way 
to a bestial war? 

Or are you thinking of how you can cram 
your locker, your freezer, or your shelves 
with hoarded goods so that, come what may, 
your stomach will be lull? 

Are you thinking of what you can do to 
help ill community efforts to protect yourself 
and your neighbors In event of u bomb dis¬ 
aster that could come with all-out war? 

Or are you Indifferent to the.se vital moves 
and concerned only with your golf, your ca¬ 
nasta, or your next vacation? 

Are you thinking ol the awesome problems 
that confront your Nation and how you can 
help to elect men this fall who have the 
ability, the will, the integrity to .solve them? 
Or Is your attitude that of so many politi¬ 
cians *~>we don't care what we say, or wbat 
Its effect is, Just as long as our side wins? 
Or are you simply indifferent? 

Are you thinking of helping—Just In your 
casual conversation. If no other way—In the 
attempt to build a United Nations that can 
effectively combat aggression and assure 
peace? 

Or arc you cynical and antagonistic to the 
most hopeful attempt that mankind has ever 
made to assure a world of peace? 

Listen, America! The hour of your ren¬ 
dezvous with history Is here. The loe, power¬ 
ful. vinprinclpled, dedicated to the destruc¬ 
tion of what you love and believe In, Is 
pounding at the door. The struggle ahead, 
be It hot war, police actions in half a dozen 
Koreas around the globe, or simply armed 
vigilance, v;lll be long and costly and ex¬ 
hausting. There will not be life us usual. 
There will be a time of trouble and only 
national unity, personal sacrlflco and per¬ 
sistent courage will see us through vic¬ 
toriously. 

Awake, slumbering giant. There Is no 
time to lose. 


Civil Defense Progress in United States 
Cities 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.B.W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following report 
from the president of the All America 
Defense Association, Mr. Robert K. 
Chri.stenberry. on Civil Defense Progress 
in United States Cities: 

Civil Defense Progress in United States 
Cities 

(By Robert K. Chrlstenberry) 

SUMMARY 

A welter of conflicting and confusing 
stories has confronted the public In recent 
weeks regarding the state of preparedness for 
civil defense of America’s larger cities. In 
order to discover Just what the situation is 
and what is being done the All America De¬ 
fense Association research staff conducted 
a survey of this problem in all cities of the 
United States having more than 300.000 
population. While other available sources 
of Information were used, the chief means 
was a questionnaire sent directly to the 
mayors of those cities. Results of this sur¬ 
vey are outlined In this report. 

In order to avoid dlvulgence of any In¬ 
formation which might be prejudicial to se¬ 
curity of the areas themselves, the names 
of cities In which little or no preparations 
have boon made will not be given. 

On the basis of the survey, the following 
conclusions are drawn: 

1. In nearly all Cities, the local authorities 
have taken the Initiative in civil defense 
planning and are doing the best they can 
while awaiting Issuance of the National Se¬ 
curity ReseourceB Board's master plan. 

2. Every mayor who reported feels that 
civil defcnsce planning Is his own responsl- 
bUity, not that of some higher authority. 

3. The mayors feel their people are neither 
unduly excited nor apathetic toward the need 
for civil-defense preparations. The extent 
of activity has been directly proportionate 
to degree of public demand. 

4. Most cities have a survey under way 
and are working out a plan, but only four 
cities have completed such plans to date. 

6. Three-fourths of the cities reporting 
are proceeding with full-scale organization 
of civil-defense agencies. Of the remainder, 
half feel it Is sufficient to lay the plans "on 
the shelf* until further need arises. 

6. Only two cities have actually begun a 
program of physical defense preparation, In¬ 
cluding provision for emergency supplies and 
bomb shelters. 

7. The cities accept the responsibility for 
civil defense planning but will expect money 
from the Federal Treasury to finance oper¬ 
ations In time of war. 

This report is not Intended to cover prog¬ 
ress of clvll-defense planning on the national 
or State levels. Nor la It Intended to enter the 
still-unsettled controversy over whether na¬ 
tional civil-defense policy should rest in mili¬ 
tary or civilian agencies. 

While direct replies were received from 
only half the cities queried, independent 
checks reveal that progress In the remainder 
has been proportionate to those which did 
report—some are procoedlnt, rapidly, othert 
have done nothing at all. 
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TBS sun VET ANSWERS 

Following lire points covered in the survey, 
with answers as received from the mayors 
and gathered by AADA staff: 

1. Need for civil detense: Some of the 
Nation’s headline writers are more excited 
about civil defense than most of the people 
iTi^pontiible lor It. In contrast to the scare 
stories published In many magazines and 
newspapers, not one mayor felt the people of 
his city were unduly excited about It. One 
mayor answered that only a few were Inter¬ 
ested In the subject. The rest said folks were 
“thoughtfully concerned” and proceeding 
calmly. (No reply was received from Los An¬ 
geles. where civil defense responsibility has 
been a highly controversial Issue.) 

2. Responsibility: Seventy percent of the 
mayors believe that responsibility for civil 
defense planning and organization rests pri¬ 
marily on their own shoulders. Twenty ijer- 
ceiit said the responsibility rested with State 
officials, the remainder divided it between 
State and local authorities. None thought it 
behmged either to the Military Establish¬ 
ment or a Federal civilian agency. 

However, the survey revealed a sharp con¬ 
flict In municipal circles as to who should 
pay the cost of civil defense activities. On 
the one hand, most mayors reporting to 
AADA agreed with Seattle’s William F. Devin 
that it is totally a local responsibility, for 
which municipal officials cannot pass the 
buck to higher authority. On the other is 
the apparent attitude of the United States 
Conference of Mayors. In the August 15 issue 
of that organization’s bimonthly News, edi¬ 
tor Paul V. Betters says the idea ol local 
resixmslbUlly is “ail well and good insofar as 
community organization and operation of 
civil defense is concerned. But when it comes 
to fliiancliig the tremendous cost, this is 
clearly and completely a Federal responsibil¬ 
ity,” 

Apparently, in the eyes of the mayors’ con¬ 
ference leadership, Federal cooperation is 
spelled “m-o-n-e-y.” 

Interestingly enough, the conference or¬ 
gan goes on to insist that the Federal Oov- 
ernment's leadership consists of ’’more than 
Just to Issue a few booklets,” and states that 
if the NSRB's plan Is not Immediately fol¬ 
lowed up with Federal appropriations, “then 
the cities will know that neither the Presi¬ 
dent nor the Congress takes civilian defense 
too seriously.” 

Whatever the degree of its validity, this 
attitude is In strong contrast to the contro¬ 
versy which arose over the ill-fated Hopley 
Report. (Civil Defense for National Secu¬ 
rity by Russell J. Hopley, written for Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Porrestal in 11>4R.) Criticism 
of that work was based almost entirely on its 
I>urported policy of concentrating civil de¬ 
fense authority In the I’ederal Military Es¬ 
tablishment. 

The NSRB's Office of Civil Defense Mobili¬ 
zation has leaned over backward in trying 
to be helpful to States and cities without 
dominating them--and has had little thanks 
lor Its efforts. Stalemated for more than a 
year by o lack of a clear mission (chiefly 
because the National Security Resouices 
Board has no active chairman until W. 
Stuart Symington took over this Spring) the 
Civil Defense Mobilization staff has combed 
the held ol available experience and sugges¬ 
tions and should be In a position to bring out 
a fairly complete and constructively flexible 
plan 111 its September report. Even so, the 
agency’s officials already are stressing that 
this will be no stifT “blueprint” upon which 
all local civil defense organizations can be 
based. Each local plan must be tallor-mado 
to the peculiarities of the area and the special 
problems there confronted. 

The question of financing has been han¬ 
dled in a number of differen, ways. In the 
Nation’s Capital, District of Columbia com¬ 
missioners have asked Congress for a special 
appropriation of $290,OJO to fiiiHiice a newly 
nutliomul civilian defence agency, The 


House of Representatives slashed this to 
$60,000. In virtually every other city, op¬ 
erations to date have cost a fraction of that 
amount. In St, Paul, one of the first actions 
of the (volunteer) civil-defense committee 
was to conduct a drive for dollar contribu¬ 
tions to finance its operations. 

3. Relative danger; The difference In ap¬ 
proaches to the finance question is only one 
indication of an even greater problem: City 
officials don’t know how big a civil-defense 
program to adopt because more than half 
of them have not been Informed by the mili¬ 
tary as to the relative clanger their towns 
face oi being subjected to sudden attack. 

Obviously, the extent to which local agen¬ 
cies should be organized can be determined 
only if they know how great Is the danger. 
Some of the larger cities are known to be 
relatively less important as targets for atomic 
explosions than some smaller ones. The offi¬ 
cials of municipalities are reluctant to em¬ 
bark on extensive programs of relocation 
of facilities or shelter construction unless 
they have reason to believe they would enjoy 
high priority on a potential enemy’s list. 
This Information vacuum has occasioned a 
good deal of political demagogy since it Is 
impossible to prove whether a local offlcial's 
performance has been sufficient or lacking. 

4 Legal authority : The NSRB has reported 
that only 21 States have passed necessary 
laws to carry out minimum civil-defense 
programs. Only 60 percent of the mayors 
said they had sufficient legal authority to 
cope with civil emergencies. The others 
said they had asked their State legislatures 
and Congressmen to help provide needed au¬ 
thority. Several States have merely revived 
clvll-delense laws passed during World War 
II, usually with amendments based on ex¬ 
perience from those years. 

Areas which are organized under voluntary 
programs arc less dependent upon legislation 
lor their activities-^ but must rely almost 
entirely on voluntary compliance with 
hazard-removal and damage-limiting regu¬ 
lations. 

5. Local leadership: In the absence of any 
standard pattern, localities are divided al¬ 
most equally between those which have cen¬ 
tered clvll-defeiiBe matters in volunteer com¬ 
mittees and those which have turned the 
problem over to existing municipal agencies. 
Several cities have combined the two 
methods. 

Some cities have called on retired military 
officers to head civil-defense organizations, 
among them San Antonio. Tex , where Gen. 
Walter Kreuger. South Pacific Ground Forces 
commander during World War II, has taken 
on the job. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, recently 
retired as Military Governor of the United 
States zone in Germany, is chairman of the 
New York State Civil Defense Commission. 

In other cities, men who directed civil de¬ 
fense during World War II have been called 
back to service. These Include Lewis O. 
Hansen, of Jersey City, N. J.. where the pro¬ 
gram Is Just getting under way. 

Wherever voluntary commlttes have been 
formed, only the clerical staff are reported to 
be on a paid basis. All cities reported tliey 
had no trouble securing voluntary planning 
assistance. However, there are reports from 
several cities that many of these “volunteers” 
expect paid Jobs when the agencies become 
active 

6. Survey and tentative plan; Most of the 
cities reporting were still working on the 
basic survey of civil defense needs and ten¬ 
tative plan of operations. Only four cities 
liad completed their plans. One, u seaport 
city on the Atlantic coast, had not even 
started such a survey. Of those under way, 
half expected plans to be completed within 
60 days; the others were less definite. 

7. Mutual assistance: ’Two-thirds of the 
reporting cities have already begun to work 
out mutual-aaslstanco plans with neighbor¬ 
ing communities. This is especially impor¬ 
tant in the eastern industrial area, where 
cities are close together. In several areas, 


such as New Jersey, Maryland, and the New 
York port area, clvll-defcnse districts cross¬ 
ing State lines are being organized to facili¬ 
tate Joint action. However, this work is 
proceeding slowly and not without an ex¬ 
pected amount of friction. 

8. Organization! In contrast to great prog¬ 
ress being made In civil-defense planning, 
not one city is reported to be fully organized 
for action. However, three-fourths of those 
reporting are undergoing full-scale organi¬ 
zation. Three cities were content to place 
the survey and plan on the shelf for future 
use. 

9. Municipal agencies: All except three 
cities reported they had already begun to 
train employees of their police and fire de¬ 
partments, utilities and health agencies for 
their roles in case of attack. Recent release 
b/ the Atomic Energy Commission of books 
on the effect of atomic warfare has enabled 
the cities to make these training programs 
more practical. One city, Baltimore, even 
reported that its utilities were ready as of 
now. 

10. Physical actions: The really expensive 
an I difficult task In civil defense is that of 
physical protection and dispersal of vital 
facilities. Only two cities reported they had 
uctually begun programs of this type—St. 
Paul and Pittsburgh. Several others, In¬ 
cluding Seattle. San Antonio, and Balti¬ 
more, were drawing plans for execution 
when the need becomes more apparent. 

Among activities contemplated in this re¬ 
gard are dispersal of vital community fa¬ 
cilities (such as making sure the telephone 
center is not next door to the gas works), 
provision for emergency water, power, medi¬ 
cal and food supplies, construction of bomb 
shelters or conversion of existing structures 
into shelters, mass evacuation plans, and the 
like. In most cities, the cost of such actions 
is considered near prohibitive. 

CONCLUSION 

All in all, the survey indicated that officials 
of the big cities of the United States are 
doing theii* best to provide necessary civil- 
defense programs for their communities. 
They have been handicapped most of all by 
Jrck of reliable Information on the nature 
and extent of the danger against which they 
should prepare. The National Security Re¬ 
sources Board has passed on a great deal of 
advice and technical information. Its mas¬ 
ter plan, expected this mouth. Is being put 
together in record time but should have been 
started a year earlier than it was (this is not 
the fault of present NSRB officials). 

Most Important of all, the general public 
have been complacently unaware of the need 
fur civil-defense mobilization. The current 
controversy on the subject should serve to 
stir all concerned to greater and more defi¬ 
nite action. 

Because of the many complicated problems 
Involved and because of the necessity for 
developing an adequate but reasonably bal¬ 
anced civil-defense program in each com¬ 
munity. members of the All America Defense 
Association are urged to take an active per¬ 
sonal interest in the civU-fiefense planning 
and organization in their own cities. 


RattUns of Iron Curtain Portends New 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following article from the Washing¬ 
ton (D. C.) Star of September 17, 1950, 
by Constantine Brown, one of America's 
ablest and most fearless correspondents 
or commentators on foreign affairs: 
Rtjstling or InoN Curtain Portends New 

Aggression—Soviets Reportfo PEADYiNa 

Satft-lites for Early Put:H Against West 

Germany 

(By Constantine Brown) 

For the last 12 months an almost Im¬ 
penetrable curtain has been lowered around 
the Soviet-controlled areas of the Baltic 
Sea, extending from Tallinn, the capital of 
what used to be the Republic ol Estonia, to 
Wlsmar, near the frontier of the British 
occupation zone in western Germany. 

It IS in this area that the Srwiet is mak¬ 
ing the most formidable preparations ior 
aggression against the west. The few natives 
who have been allowed to remain in their 
old homesteads no longer are permitted to 
leave. Even a 6-mile trip is subjected to 
the most rigid control by Soviet and east 
German secret police. 

The natives arc branded like rattle so 
there can be no doubt that they belong to 
these provinces and no outsider has a chance 
to enter the prohibited zones without quick 
detection. 

Finnish, Swedish and Danish ships which 
occasionally have to put into the many ports 
of this area must follow strict regulations. 
They are allowed only to enter harbors and 
can have no contact with people ashore. 

There have been some persons—but very 
few—who have escaped recently from the 
top secret zone, particularly Russian officers 
who have had enough of the Communist 
paradise. They have surrendered to western 
Allied guards and under friendly and skill¬ 
ful interrogation revealed a few of the secret 
preparations Moscow is making there. 

They spoke about the new improved guided 
missile platforms, the strength and intensive 
training of the new German Army, whose 
ollicers corps is composed largely of Nazi elite 
corps officers, and of many other matters 
which are being kept secret by their interro¬ 
gators. 

All this information and more, obtained at 
great risks, shows clearly that the Kremlin 
has speeded up the tempo of preparedness 
of the satellite forces in eastern Germany. 
They also show that Moscow is ready to give 
full support to these troops when they are 
ordered to overrun western Germany. 

APPRAISALS FAULTY 

Tlieae revelations have prompted many 
mllllary men of the west to conclude that w^e 
may be faced with an aggression of the 
Korean type in Europe sometime in the next 
few months and not Inter than the summer 
of 1951. 

The requests from France and from the 
Bonn government that more American 
troops be made available for the defense of 
western Europe have sprung from the belief 
among the nations which are most directly 
menaced by Russia that a show-down Is 
Inevitable. regnrdles.s of how optimistic the 
r'lplomats at Lake Success and Washington 
may be. 

Those officials have been wrong in their 
appraisals of the International situation 
since the end of World War 11. They have 
failed to heed the storm warnings In Korea. 
There is no reason to believe now that they 
r right about conditions in Europe. The 
news from the East is factual; the hopes of 
the diplomats are based on wishful thinking. 

The request for more help from the United 
States, in the form of five more American 
divisions, has fallen on friendly ears in Wash¬ 
ington. President Truman has replied that 
we would not shirk our responsibilities, but 
insisted that our efforts be matched by those 
of the defenders of western Europe. 


The fact is that at the present time we do 
not have even one division available for the 
European theater. It is also a fact that the 
members of the Atlantic Pact do not have 
th'' necessary manpower to organize a force 
to meet a Soviet-backed attack within the 
next 12 months. And here we come face to 
face with the madness of allowing senti¬ 
mental and emotional factors to outweigh 
dire military necessity. 

For more than a year military men in 
America, Britain, and Prance have quietly 
urged their governments to bring into the 
European defense system all the nations 
whlcli are willing to offer full cooperation 
against the Russian threat. While some of 
the Brltl.sh and French made certain definite 
restrictions in regard to Germany, they all 
agieed that Spain, which ha.s never been a 
threat to we.stern Europe, even In the dnys 
when Hitler was conquering Europe and 
offered General Franco Gibraltar and a large 
slice of the French African colonial em¬ 
pire, should be accepted as a full-fledged 
partner. 

ALLIES WORN OUT 

Field Marshal Vicount Montgomery came 
to Washington last winter. He urged openly 
that Spain be associated with the common 
western defense. Ho told officials In Wash¬ 
ington that he had pleaded with Foreign 
Minister Bovin to bury the ideological hatchet 
and made the same plea here. The blunt 
fact is that wMthout the Inclusion of western 
German and Spanish manpower in the west¬ 
ern defense 5y.stem the chances of saving 
Europe arc. to say the least, extremely limited. 

The Atlantic Pact nations, with the ex¬ 
ception of America, are worn-out, war-weary 
countries which cannot be expected to make 
any large contribution of manpower. This 
Is not said In a critical spirit. P’rance has 
been bled white in two world wars and has 
on its hands a colonial war in Indochina, 
to which she has committed the bulk of her 
best troops. 

Italy, also, is tired out and incapable even 
of defending her own borders, to say noth¬ 
ing of sending troops for the defense of other 
countries of the we.stern coalition. Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Luxemburg are small 
nations with no military potential. Norway 
may be able to resist a Soviet onslaught for 
a few months if she is properly supported 
by American and British air and naval forces. 

Britain is about as tired militarily as 
France, although she is expected to make 
another real effort if war comes and her 
government decides to Join the fray with 
everything It has In its power. Portugal, 
a small country in the extremity of south¬ 
western Europe, cannot be considered a mili¬ 
tary power and has been made a member 
of the Atlantic nllianco only out of cour¬ 
tesy. She has some strategically impor¬ 
tant islands, such as the Azores, which are 
essential to the American and British Air 
Forces, 

In addition to these material conditions 
there is a political factor which must not be 
overlooked. There are strong Communist 
movements In most of the continental Euro¬ 
pean countries, particularly in France and 
Italy. While the Communist Parties have 
been losing ground for 2 years, they still have 
several million active members and a large 
number of associates, 

SPAIN’S POTENTIAL VALUE 

The Communists hove been carrying on 
tremendous propaganda against the war¬ 
mongering United States and its puppets, 
the Paris and Rome governments. The peo¬ 
ples of France and Italy are bo war-weary 
that nobody should be surprised if a large 
portion of the non-Communlst population 
agreed that it would be better to accept 
honorable neutrality to the devastations 
of another war. 

Thus from the viewpoint of available man¬ 
power and from the psychological point of 


view, it Is doubtful that the European coun¬ 
tries which are the pillars of the Atlantic 
Pact will be willing to fight when the show¬ 
down comes, unless they are strongly sup¬ 
ported by other armies. 

Wc are engaged in a bitter campaign in 
the Far East. It will be essential lor some 
time that v/e send across the Pacific what¬ 
ever tioops are available to us at the present 
rate of mobilization of our Armed Forces. 

How, then, can we fulfill our commitments 
to western Europe in the near future? 

If it is true that manpower alone does not 
make armies these days, It Is equally true 
that military equipment alone is not suffi¬ 
cient unless you have men behind the guns 
and In the tanks. And only few men are 
available among the members of the present 
coalition in western Europe. 

After a good deal of bickering the powers 
which occupy western Germany have agreed 
to permit the recruiting of 60,000 Germans 
for service in a police force armed with 
tanks and all the other paraphernolla of mod¬ 
ern warfare. It is hoped that this decision 
will be put into effect at the earliest possible 
moment and that the necessary equipment 
for such Gei .nan troops can be found readily. 

But It is Spain which can be of utmost 
importance to the defense of the west. There 
arc today some 450,000 men under arms lu 
the country. Another 500,000 trained re¬ 
serves are immediately available. The Span¬ 
iards have not fought a foreign nation, except 
the United States, since the days of Napo¬ 
leon and then their role was limited to the 
old-type guerrilla warfare. The civil war 
fought between 1936 and 1939 docs not give 
any indication of the ability of the Spanish 
forces. 

JOINT CHIEFS PUZZLED 

Of all the countries of western Europe, 
however, Spain is not contaminated in the 
least with Communist Ideology, Quite the 
contrary, The Spaniards are all determined 
antl-Commimlsts, regardless of whether they 
are Falangists, Royalksts, Socialists or an¬ 
archists. 

The present world conflict is, among other 
things, an ideological conflict. Russian 
propaganda has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in camouflaging Its alms of world 
Conquest with an ideology which has sucked 
1.*^ millions of dreamers or power-hungry 
demagogues. There is no doubt In the minds 
of those who have looked Into conditions 
In Spain that the country would be of ut¬ 
most Importance as an ally against the Rus¬ 
sian steamroller. 

Yet, in Washington everything is being 
done to prevent Spain from fulfilling its role 
In the struggle against the evil forces of 
Moscow. The State Department and the 
White House, which alone oppose any steps 
to Include the whole Iberian Peninsula in 
the forthcoming struggle for survival, have 
placed every conceivable barrier In the way 
of Spain’s participation. 

The stated reason la that General Franco 
Is a dictator. But so is Tito, and a Com¬ 
munist to boot. That, however, does not 
impress our foreign-policy makers. They 
do not admit that the policy of expediency 
as it is applied to Tito should also be ap¬ 
plied to the Communist-hating Spaniards. 

President Truman has gone to greater 
lengths than any of his predecessors In 
thwarting the efforts of tho&e who realize 
that Spain's military support is essential to 
the defense of Europe. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, who arc reliably 
reported to have urged in the National Se¬ 
curity Council that Spain be Included in 
the defense of western Europe, are puzzled. 
Their views are being Ignored because the 
State Department insists that such a move 
would offend the SocialIsts in Britain and 
France. 
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Printing of Return Addresses on En¬ 
velopes by the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment 

EXTENSION OP REISIARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN R. WALSH 

OF INDIANA 

THE HOUfcJE OF KEPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the print¬ 
ers of this country are the victims of un¬ 
fair competition, not from their brother 
printers, not from foreign lands, but 
from their own Government. 

The local printer, frequently also the 
publisher of his home-town newspaper, is 
a resident of his community, a taxpayer, 
a substantial citizen. Yet, on one im¬ 
portant potential source of income and 
service, the imprinting of return ad¬ 
dresses on envelopes, he finds himself 
bucking the Post Office Department. Poi 
the small-town merchant can purchase 
from the Post Office Department enve¬ 
lopes imprinted with his own corner card 
at a fraction of the cost the home-town 
printer would have to charge. 

The Post Office Department advances 
many excuses for thus not only under¬ 
selling but in many cases actively solicit¬ 
ing, business which the print shops, 
especially in smaller communities, badly 
need. 

They claim that It encourages small- 
business men to use return addresses 
and that its low price is a service to the 
people. This same Department recently 
cut its genuine servi. 2 e, the rapid de¬ 
livery of the mall, in two. 

The Department claims that private 
printers cannot match its mass-produc¬ 
tion price. That may be correct. The 
independent printers can hardly present 
the taxpayers with their deficit. 

Now. why do the printers of the United 
States want to have Post Office Depart¬ 
ment printing of envelopes banned ? 

The first reason is the most obvious 
and there is no reason for the printers 
being bashful about expressing it. This 
is business taken from them, business 
they should have, business they can per¬ 
form at a just price. 

The Government’s low prices, accord¬ 
ing to the Publishers Auxiliary, arc 
aggrcK.slvely advertised by eager post¬ 
masters seeking increased revenue for 
themselves and give an erroneous im¬ 
pression of all private printing-plant 
prices. This is especially unfair. When 
the Post Office docs it so cheaply the 
customer is apt to think all private print¬ 
ing prices are out of line. 

Printers resent an obvious intrusion 
on free enterprise. 

Printers contend, their opinion based 
on National Editorial Association sur¬ 
veys, that the current Government cus¬ 
tomers w^ould continue to use corner- 
cards, even at advanced price. And that 
advanced price, let me reiterate, would 
be only a fair one. The printers are not 
looking for a gravy train. They only ask 
a fair deal. 


The major objective claimed by the 
Post Office Department is that of secur¬ 
ing wide use of printed return addresses 
on the part of all businesses. Can we 
not assume that private printers would, 
in their own interest as well as that of 
the Government, work toward that ob¬ 
jective? 

There is the question of price. The 
Post Office Department probably fears 
that patrons wdll complain because the 
private printing concerns cannot match 
the low. mass-production cost. Print¬ 
ers will readily admit they cannot match 
the current price, but if every printer 
had more envelope basiness, the price 
would obviously come down. These 
local print shops have no desire to gouge 
the public. But on the other hand, if 
all Government departments set up sim¬ 
ilar programu for the production of con¬ 
sumer goods, eventually not one private 
concern in the Nation could do business. 

The Post Office Department’s argu¬ 
ment just does not hold water. 

If the Post Office Department got out 
of this business it would mean increased 
revenue of more than $2,500,000 annu¬ 
ally to the legitimate printers. How 
could we attempt to justify the local 
post office selling groceries or hardware 
or sporting goods, on the grounds that 
it wanted to increase the public’s use 
of these products and could sell them 
cheaper than a retailer? Where is the 
principle different? 

Why then try to Justify this unholy 
condition? 

I say to you, in all earnestness, there 
is something wrong with the thinking of 
the Post Office Department. 

To digress—we have all learned how 
they pay full freight rates on empty 
mail cars. 

We have watched them, this year, slice 
mail deliveries and other service which 
they should be trying to improve instead 
of eliminating. 

We have seen faithful, loyal employees 
terminated in some sort of an economy 
drive—while service was retroacted to 
pre-1910. 

Yet the Department hangs on like a 
dog to a prize bone, to this antiquated 
and unfair service which robs our print- 
ters of legitimate revenue and may even 
make them appear in a bad light to the 
fellow townsmen. 

Mr, Speaker, if the solution to this un¬ 
fair situation must originate here—let 
us go to work. 


Behind the Front Page 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1950 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Robert H. Stopher and James S. Jack¬ 


son, from the Akron Beacon Journal of 
September 17, 1950: 

Behind the Front Pace 
(By Robert H. Stopher and James S. Jackson) 
BOW bruised 

After what happened to Prank T. Bow In 
Washington last week, Representative John 
McSv/eenky, of Wooster, Democratic Con- 
gresaman irom the Si?:teenth Ohio District, 
suddenly began to look like a cinch for re- 
election. 

Bow. a Canton lawyer, is the Republican 
nominee and until last week had been re¬ 
garded by fellow Republicans as an even bet 
to unseat McSweeney. Even some Demo¬ 
cratic leaders were willing to concede pri¬ 
vately that the district could swing the other 
way. 

But then Senator Andrew P. Schoeppel, 
Kansas Republican, got himself into a jam 
with a Senate speech which hinted broadly 
that Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman 
had been chummy with Communists. When 
the speech backfired, Schoeppel said he had 
got his material from his legislative assist¬ 
ant—Bow. 

Then It was Bow’s turn to take a whipping. 
He spent a bruising day before the Senate’s 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, with 
Senators Murray, of Montana; Lehman, of 
New York; and O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, all 
Democrats, taking turns at the lash. IiEH- 
MAN made one of the milder statements of 
the day when he said Bow’s charge against 
Chapman was based on absolutely nothing 
except Innuendo. 

By the time the Seniors had finished they 
had succeeded in painting Bow as something 
of a minor league McCarthy in the matter 
of making charges that don’t stand up. 

O’Mahoney summed up after the Bow 
testimony by calling the Bow-inspired 
SciicEPPEi. speech “one of the most Infamous 
libels ever uttered against an honorable 
man.” 

M'SWET.NEY MUM 

Representative McSweeney took pains to 
give the Senate committee hearing a wide 
berth and refused to be prodded Into com¬ 
menting on Bow's part in tho affair. 

“I'm telling you honestly,” McSweeney 
told a reporter, “I don’t know a thing about 
the man or his activities.’’ 

If McSweeney doesn’t know Bow. maybe 
some other readers of the Beacon Journal 
don’t cither. 


Max Abelman, of Brooklyn^ N. Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include therein an article 
about Max Abelman, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
which appeared In the Long Island Press 
on September 3, 1950: 

When It Comes to Fund Drives. Max Abel¬ 
man Is THE Man To See 
(By Joseph O. Hatfield) 

When two Brooklyn charity executives 
argue about ways to raise money they usually 
end up saying “Let’s talk it over with Abel¬ 
man.’’ 

Max Abelman has iir^'cd the rltiEens of 
Brooklyn to voluntarily cough up over $100,- 
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000.000 during the past 40 years. He Is con¬ 
sidered one of the country's leading fund 
raisers, and a large part of the success of 
modern Brooklyn charity drives can be at¬ 
tributed to him. 

Abelman, who lives at 31 i Beach One, 
Neponslt, is at present working on plans to 
combine Brooklyn and Queens charity drives. 

During the panic of 1907 Abelman went 
broke in the construction business. A newly¬ 
wed, he needed a Job badly, and after being 
turned down by dozens of construction com¬ 
panies, department stores, and manufac¬ 
turing concerns, he finally secured a position 
as a $60-a-month clerk with the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities. 

Since 1907 raising money for organized 
charities has been Abelman's business. 

“Raising money is like being a salesman." 
he cays. “You’ve got to have a good product. 
Then If it's well advertised, selling is easy." 

In 1920 the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish 
Charities needed $1,000,000 for a special 
building program. Every possible resource 
had been tapped In another drive, and no¬ 
body knew how to raise the money. 

Max Abelman was consulted. 

“A million dollars,” Abelman said casually, 
*T can raise that in one night.” 

To hls face, the prominent leaders who 
had consulted him said, “Pine, go ahead. 
We’ll help you." 

Behind hls back, they said, “Abelman 
thinks he can raise any amount of money. 
Now he'll learn not to talk so big.” 

Abelman raised the money in one nlgiit. 

Although Jewish charities are his specialty, 
Abelman has a remarkable record as a fund 
raiser for Catholic, Protestant, and nonscc- 
tarlan causes. 

“When I set out to get money for a char¬ 
ity," says Abelman, “I usually get It. Some¬ 
times I have to hit the big givers over the 
head, but finally they all come through.” 

Abelman first made his name a.s a money 
raiser during World War I when he sold 
$49,000,000 In liberty bonds at one meeting 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. This was 
the most successful bond sale meeting of the 
fifth liberty loan drive. 

In 1932 Abelman became secretary of the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital where hls particu¬ 
lar Interests have been fund raising and pub¬ 
licity. 

Just before World War II Abelman heard 
a report that some of the youngsters in the 
children’s wards were exceptionally melan¬ 
choly. 

“If I had to look at white plaster walls 
all day. I might get a Utile melancholy too,” 
he commented. 

A few minutes later, after a brief con¬ 
ference with the ho.qpital’s president, Abel- 
mnn was telephoning to Albert Cugat, the 
artist brother of the bandleader Xavier 
Cugat. 

Cugat agreed to do the job and there are 
now 16 children’s wards lii the Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital with names like Snow White, 
Pliiocchlo. Hod Riding Hood, Goldilocks, 
Alice in Wonderland and Humpty-Dumpty. 

V»^hcn these rooms were completed Abel¬ 
man did not overlook their fund raising pos¬ 
sibilities. He arranged to have murals auto¬ 
graphed by notable national and Interna¬ 
tional figures, and each time a celebrity came 
to the hospital, Its fine work got front page 
putlicity. Some of the autographers have 
been Wendell Willkle, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Lord Halifax, Thomas Dewey, Herbert Leh¬ 
man, Leo Diirocher, Eddie Cantor, Myrna 
Loy, Joe Medwick and Generals Bradley and 
liiarshall. 

It is inevitable that a man whose fame rests 
on successful charity campaign dinners 
should regularly be called on to help promote 
testimonial dinners. Abelman has helped 
arrange over a hundred testimonial dinners. 


Although Abelman has always avoided 
partisan political activity, it is because of 
men like him that democracy continues to 
flourish. Freedom flourishes where there is 
religious tolerance, community spirit, pri¬ 
vately supported charities and each man is 
aware of hls duty to hls brother. These 
causes have been Abelman’s life • • • 
a life that has been both vital and creative. 

Navy Veteran 100 Years Old Offers 
To Serve 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, time 
brings its changes, but time has not 
lessened the desire of Dr. George C. Lip- 
pincott to serve his country. With the 
same spirit of loyalty that has always 
characterized him throughout his entire 
life. Dr. Lippincott. although 100 years 
old, has offered his services in the pres¬ 
ent war emergency, as a medical doctor, 
to the Navy Department. 

The news article appearing in the Cou¬ 
rier-Post newspaper of Camden, N. J., 
issue of September 18, 1950, gives in full 
the interesting details of the previous 
service of Dr. Lippincott and hls will¬ 
ingness to again serve his country. It 
reads as follows: 

Thanks, But Not This War— Navy Vet, 100, 

Offers To Serve; Salem To Honor Dr. 

Lippincott 

Salem, September 18. —Dr. George C. Lip¬ 
pincott, retired naval lieutenant, today of¬ 
fered hlB services to the Navy Medical Corps. 

The Navy, however, politely declined the 
doctor's offer. Instead, Dr. Lippincott was 
presented with a letter of congratulations 
from Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Mat¬ 
thews. 

And no wonder. 

Today Dr. Lippincott is observing hls one 
hundredth birthday anniversary. 

The oldest living member of the naval 
service on the retired ll.st. Dr. Lliipinnott has 
been out of service since 1086. But when 
hi recognized the needs of the Armed Forces 
for medical services, the Salem physician, de¬ 
spite hls age, volunteered to serve. 

The ol:.iervance of hls century mark is not 
being passed unnoticed. A birthday party, 
arranged by the Salem Citizens Committee, 
is being held at his home, 271 East Broadway. 

The committee, headed by the Reverend 
Thomas Wingate, rector of St, John's Epis¬ 
copal Church, and William DeLong, of the 
Salem Chamber of Commerce, arranged a 
party that is complete with birthday cake 
and presents. 

And to show the feeling of the community 
for the physician, there were messages of 
congratulation from residents of Salem 
where Dr. Lippincott was born and has spent 
most of his 100 years. 

Congratulations from Secretary Matthews 
and the Navy Department were delivered by 
Capt. Lyle J. Thomas. Fourth Naval District 
medical officer. 

Dr. Lippincott was commissioned in the 
Navy in 1875, shortly after hls graduation 
from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
Hls first duty was aboard the Vandalia for a 
c uise to the West Indies, returning to Phila¬ 
delphia in July 1876, for the Centennial Ex¬ 


position. In September of that year the 
Vandalia sailed for Gibraltar, a 50-day trip. 

During the Russian-Turkish War in 1877 
Dr. Lippincott served at Constantinople, 
then was granted 6 months’ leave to visit 
Paris and London. 

Returning to the Vandalia in December 
1877, Dr. Lippincott had as follow passen¬ 
gers President of the United States Ulysses 
8. Grant and Mrs. Grant, who were touring 
Egypt. Palestine, and Greece. 

Prom 1879 to October 1880 Dr. Lippincott 
was on duty in the Navy Department bureau 
of medicine and surgery, then went aboard 
the Galena for 3 years’ sea duty and a 6,000- 
mile cruise. While on the cruise Dr. Lippin¬ 
cott witnessed at close hand the British 
bombardment of the fort of Alexandria held 
by Arabl Yaskl. He was at Chios during the 
destructive earthquake of April 1831, and 
remained there for several weeks attending 
the wounded at an improvised hosp tal. 

In December 1886, Dr. Lippincott was re¬ 
tired from the naval service, suffering 
from rheumatism and malarial fever Incurred 
while he was on duty In the Mediterranean 
area. 

I am proud of the fine spirit of loyalty 
that has been shown by Dr. Lippincott. It 
should be an inspiration to all of us. I trust 
that he may have many more years of health 
and happiness. 


Bible Can Give All Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
September 17, 1950, the Reverend Dr. J. 
Walter Carpenter, pastor of the Metro¬ 
politan Baptist Church, here In Wash¬ 
ington, delivered a most impressive ser-^ 
mon particularly appropriate during 
these serious times. The Times-Herald 
in its Monday issue carried the following 
story regarding this great sermon. I am 
happy to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record and include the 
excerpt from the press: 

Bible Can Give All Answers, Says Pastor 

The Bible can supply the answer to every 
need of the heart and life and soul of man 
If he will but listen, the Reverend Dr. J. 
Walter Carpenter, pastor of the Metropolitan 
Baptist church, said yesterday. 

“Our modern world today is crying out in 
need of the Lord," Dr. Carpenter said. “Hls 
way of llle la the only way, Hls teachings 
are truth undefilod, Hls atoning death fur 
our sins has made possible life abundant 
for all mankind both in this world and in 
the world beyond. 

TENSION RELIEF OFFERED 

“Our modern lives are so filled with ten¬ 
sion and confusion. Our homes have ten¬ 
sions, our offices, factories, and stores are 
filled with people whose nerves are ragged 
and whose lives are frustrated. People crack 
up in the business ^orld and many marriages 
end in the tragedy of divorce. 

“All of this could be avoided If only men 
would come to Jesus and trust their lives 
and souls to Him," he declared. “One of the 
most tragic sayings of our Lord was, ‘Ye 
would not come to Me tiLit ye mltht have 
life.’ ” 
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Dr. Carpenter then cited the case of the 
dUclplcs of Jesus, who. after enduring suf- 
ferliig and confusion at His death on Cal¬ 
vary, felt they were ready to conquer the 
world for God when they saw Jesus aUve 
a^^uin and rls^n from the dead, 

THEY NFEHED TESTING 

“But Jesus knew they were not yet ready,” 
the pastor said. ”The Kingdom of God de¬ 
mands that Its leaders he men of stable 
faith, unmoved by the confusion and disap¬ 
pointment of their earthly lives. 

“Each of these disciples ol our Lord be- 
came a gieut and mighty le.’.der,” he said. 
“But how were their lives so changed and 
transformed that the unbelieving world 
looked at them and was so reminded of 
Jesus that people nicknamed them ‘Little 
Christs,’ or ‘Christians,’ a name that still 
today describes a true believer of Jesus? 

“lirst, Jesus made certain tliat each of 
Kis dibclplcs WHS a true believer In His deity 
and lordship. Judes, the renegade, had died 
a traitor’s death, Paul, the great apostle to 
the Gentiles, was soon destined to take his 
place In the apostolic band.” 

SPIRITUAL POWER IS KEY 

“But faith in Jesus Is not enough,” he 
paid. “Scripture tells us that ‘the devils also 
believed and trembled.’ One of the last 
words ol Jesua to II 's dlsciplps was given Just 
before His body aecant'lon Irom this world. 
‘Tarry ye * * lie said, ‘until ye bo 

ended with power ironi on high.' 

“The power that Jesus referred to was Holy 
Spirit power. When will is frurjLrated. weak 
men learn what scripture so plainly teaches: 
‘Not by might, not by power, but by My 
Spirit, siilth the Lord.’ 

“Holy Spirit power comes only to those who 
have been ‘born again.’ As Jesus spoke to 
Nleodemus of old, so He speaks to every man 
today, 'Except a man be born again (1. e. 
born from above) he cannot see the King¬ 
dom of God,’ “ Dr. Carpenter said. 


If We Must Have UMT, Do It Without 
Waste 


e::tension op remarks 

or 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of Members of the House of 
Representatives a thought-provoking 
( ditorial on the subject of universal mili¬ 
tary training; this editorial being writ¬ 
ten by Mr, Paul G. Norris, Jr., publisher 
of the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Re- 
publican. and published in the columns 
of that newspaper on September 15.1950, 

Mr. Norris makes no profession to be¬ 
ing a military expert; neither does he at¬ 
tempt to write legislation. Ke does 
recognize the corrosive effects of military 
conscription as practiced through the 
years by foreign countries and he offers 
suggestions through which some of these 
effects may be avoided. 

Following is Mr. NorHs’ editorial: 

This newspaper has never been In favor 
of adopting the European idea of universal 
military training in America, because so far 
we haven’t been convinced it is the answer 
to our defense problems. But since the Ko- 
rcMin war broke out, agitation for universal 
military training ha** been revived and It 
may be that we will be forced by world 


events to adopt some kind of general mili¬ 
tary training. 

But If we are forced to come to universal 
military training to save ourselves, let’s not 
rush into it without every effort to prevent 
woste of time, money, and manpower. 

The whole Idea of universal military train¬ 
ing Is repugnant to most of us; many of our 
ancestors came to this country for the sole 
purpo.se of escaping it In Europe. Further¬ 
more. universal military training failed to 
(.avc France or Italy and It made a mllitu- 
rl.^tic nation out of Germany that twice lost 
a major world coiililct. 

However, our unprepared ness for Korea 
must force us to the conclusion that our 
present defense program is inadequate. Wo 
have two alternatives for the future, either 
a huge standing army, or a powerful con¬ 
scripted reserve that will be Immediately 
r!?ndy for combat on mobilization. Most 
Americans would prefer the latter. 

But we still don’t think that calls for 2 
yeans of active militpry service on the part 
of all able bodied young men. or even lor a 
lull year. Basic training should be given 
under Re[’,t*’ar Army supervision, of course, 
but that is cc^mpressed into 3 or 4 months In 
wartime, so there Is no reason why it couldn’t 
be done In peacetime. 

Here is our suggestion: That the summer 
after r youth graduates from high school, or 
alter he reaches 18 If he drops school, he be 
cUlifted for 3 or 4 months of Intensive basic 
training under professional instruction; 
llicn transfer him to n National Guard or 
active Rcpcrve unit to continue his training 
at home through age 26. 

If he could afford to go to college, he might 
qualify for an ROTC unit with the Govern¬ 
ment paying only for his officer training. 
Each summer he might bo subject to a few 
weeks of intensive field maneuvers as long 
as he remainc^^ in the active Rererve. 

In the end we should have a Reserve that 
la constantly at full strength, always young 
and vigorous, and whose training Is kept up 
to date. At the same time our young men’s 
civilian careers would not be disrupted except 
by actual war. 

There may be some “bugs” In this idea, for 
this editor Is not a military man. But we 
would prefer to see it tried than to waste 
time, money, and manpower on military 
training that may be outdated when we 
need It. 


The Associated Press News Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have ob¬ 
served tremendous interest by Members 
of Congress in the Associated Press news 
printer located in the Speaker's lobby. 
A great amount, of favorable comment 
also lias reached me about the usefulness 
of this service in keeping Members in¬ 
formed of top news developments in 
Washington and throughout the Nation 
and the world. 

Because of this Interest. I have asked 
the Associated Press for some details 
about the compiling and transmission of 
Its Washington news service. 

I have learned that the news we read 
here is the cream of more than 1,000,000 
words transmitted daily by the many 
wires of the Associated Pi’ess—tailored 


swiftly and carefully by a staff of editors 
in Washington to include those items of 
most interest to Members of Congress 
and others in Washington who need to 
be continuously Informed on the latest 
news. 

The Associated Press gathers and dis¬ 
tributes news in every one of the 48 
States and in almost every one of the na¬ 
tions of the world. The specialized news 
report we see in the Capitol is culled 
from the best that this outstanding newk 
service has to offer. 

The main purposes of the Associated 
Press Washington wire are these: To 
report the details of newsworthy events 
throughout Washington; to report news 
from all parts of the Nation which is of 
particular interest in Washington; and 
to report the latest top news from the 
rest of the world, including news from 
the battle fronts of Korea. 

Much of the material which you see 
on the teletype nearby is gathered by 
the Associated Press staff in Washing¬ 
ton—the largest news staff in the Capi¬ 
tal. 

This Associated Press service cer¬ 
tainly is one of the most important aids 
we have to keep us abreast of the news — 
and -as a result, to enable us to do a 
more Intelligent and more efficient jc6. 
Without such a service, we would in 
many instances have to wait until the 
late afternoon or evening to hear of 
events or actions which bear on many 
of the measures we are considering. 

Because of the value of this service, 1 
am convinced that similar Associated 
Press teletypes should be located in stra¬ 
tegic spots in the New and Old House 
Office Buildings, so that Members could 
be close to reliable news outlets through¬ 
out the working day. Moreover, the As¬ 
sociated Press Informs me that this serv¬ 
ice can be extended to the individual 
offices of the Members of Congress if 
they desire. 

I recommend these possibilities for 
your consideration in thi.s day when the 
complexion of the news changes by the 
hour—even by the minute. 


Hon. J. Hardin Peterson, of Florida 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. FERNCS-ISERN 

RESIDENT COMMISLIONER FHOM PUERTO RICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVLti 
Tuesday, September‘19, 1950 

Mr. PERNdS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
before the Congress recesses and we all 
set our respective courses for home 
grounds, there is still one important 
piece of unfinished business we should 
attend to. I might say it is also a 
pleasant and yet a sad one. That is ex¬ 
tending sincerest thanks and Godspeed 
to one of the outstanding public seiwants 
in the House of Representatives. The 
distinguished gentleman of whom I 
speak, is, of course, our colleague, J. 
Hardin Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson is returning to private 
life after 18 successive and successful 
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years of serving in Congress the people 
of Plor^da. whom, I am sure have never 
been better represented in the House 
of Representatives. I wonder whether 
the people of Florida realize how well 
their interests and the interests of the 
Nation have been represented here 
by Mr. Peterson. We, who have seen 
him in action on the House floor, in com¬ 
mittees, or in his office, are well aware 
of his effectiveness here. Always in 
regular attendance and invariably in 
command of the salient points of the 
legislation at hand, he has been a 
vigorous and participating Member. 

During this Congress, especially, in 
which he was chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, was Mr. Peterson ex¬ 
ceedingly busy. I can say it was a 
pleasure to serve under him as a mem¬ 
ber of that committee. However de¬ 
manding the tasks or however numerous 
or diversified, J. Hardin Peterson al¬ 
ways found time, somehow, to give the 
other fellow’s problem courteous and un¬ 
selfish attention. 

I particularly appreciate this quality 
in our colleague, since the people of 
Puerto Rico depended upon his commit¬ 
tee and his chairmanship in no small 
degree. The people of Puerto Rico, as 
well as those of Alaska and Hawaii, 
look to the actions of the Public Lands 
Committee as exceedingly important to 
their political and economical lives. 
For the Public Lands Committee has 
jurisdiction over the organic legislation 
governing the offshore areas. Mr. Pet¬ 
erson’s cooperation and sympathetic 
understanding of Puerto Rico’s problems 
were both steadfast and magnificent. 

As his service here draws toward its 
close, and he prepares for a well-earned 
rest before, I understand, returning to 
his private practice of law, the people 
of Puerto Rico join with the people of 
Florida and the Nation in expressing 
their warmest thanks and best wishes 
to Mr. J, Hardin Peterson. 


V/liat Depleted Companies of (Negro) 
Twenty-fourth Have Done 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OF MA.SSACIIUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Scpteiribcr 19, 1950 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
fighting tradition established by the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry in the days of 
Teddy Roosevelt’.s charge up San Juan 
Hill in the Spanish-American War is 
being carried on today in the Korean 
war. The following article which ap¬ 
peared in the September 12 issue of the 
Boston Daily Globe brings this out clear¬ 
ly and marks another instance of dis¬ 
tinguished action in the record of this 
famous Negro regiment. The article 
follows: 

V.rAT DEPI.ETED COMPANIES OF (NEGRO) 
Twenty -roTTRTH Have Done 
(By Stan Swluton) 

On the Mas an Front, September 11.—The 
Ai-my Is checking Into the combat perform¬ 


ance of the Twenty-fourth Infantry Regi¬ 
ment. oldest Negro fighting unit In the 
American Army, 

It is generally believed that the survey will 
result In a decision on integration of both 
Negro and white troops in the regiment. 
Such integration is favored by both white 
and Negro officers in the field. 

While neither white nor colored officers 
like to discuss the matter on the record, 
privately it is conceded that the inspection 
was touched off because the North Korean 
break-through September 1 on the Twenty- 
fifth Dlvlfilon front was made through the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment. 

(Editor’s note. —The Twenty-fourth Regi¬ 
ment was among the first American units to 
see action, hence has been fighting longer 
than mo.st other troops in the line.) 

This break-through followed the see-saw 
struggle for Buttle Mountain 2 miles west 
of Haman, which the Twenty-fourth Regi¬ 
ment ca])tured, lo.st, and then retook a half 
dozen times. 

Some officers felt that other troops might 
have held. 

The regiment’s new commander, I^t. Col. 
.Tohii T. Corley. Brooklyn’s famous “Fighting 
Irishman’’ ol World War II, made his leelings 
known today with a general order to all his 
troops shortly after an Eighth Army in¬ 
spector visited to check Into the Twenty- 
fourth combat record, 

Corley said: 

“To the fighting Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry: In 60 days of continuous 
combat you have withstood a roughness of 
battle which I had not seen in five campaigns 
in AIrlea. Sicily, and Europe with the First 
Infantry Division. 

“You have held ground against superior 
odds. You have lived up to the regimental 
motto of Semper Paratus (always ready). 

“The first United States victory in Korea 
was your action at Yechon. It has been 
noted in Congress. The people back home 
cover ill detail your efforts on Battle Moun¬ 
tain, west of Haman, Korea. 

“Other units have been unable to accom¬ 
plish what depleted companies of the fighting 
Twenty-fourth have done. I am proud of 
the ’Blockhousers.’ (The regimental nick¬ 
name comes irom a blockhouse the Twenty- 
fourth captured in the charge up San Juan 
Hill in the Spanish-American War.” 

Alter the Negro Infantrymen lost Battle 
Mountain last week, a full white battalion 
regained the position but was unable to hold 
It. The scarred high point now is in North 
Korean hands. 

Negro officers concede that combat effi¬ 
ciency of the Twenty-fourth Regiment has 
dropped as its experienced, nonccjinmls- 
sloned officers, officers and .soldiers became 
casualties. 

Negro officers say 80 percent of their men 
favor integration. 


Secretary Chapman Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM AI.ASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. BARTLFITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to have inserted what I con¬ 
sider to be a truly excellent editorial 
from a Republican paper of New York 
State, the Watertown Daily Times, rela¬ 
tive to the recent discredited charges 
against Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman. That editorial of Septem¬ 
ber 7, follows: 


Attacking Secretary Chapman 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap¬ 
man Is the latest victim of a wild loyalty at¬ 
tack. Senator Schoeppel, of Kansas, has 
charged the Cabinet officer with being asso¬ 
ciated with Communist front groups In the 
Senate and now must ensue an inquiry which 
will in the end clear Mr. Chapman although 
he may suffer personal harm. 

The line of Senator Schoeppel runs some¬ 
thing like this: Chapman l.s in favor of rtate- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii and should that 
statehood materiullze, he recommends that 
they be brought within the province of the 
Department of the Interior. Since the Alas¬ 
kan Governor, Ernest Grueniiig, has hired a 
former public-relations counsel for Commu¬ 
nist Poland to publicize the desirability of 
Alaska becoming the forty-ninth State and 
since It is the ambition of Governor Oruen- 
Ing to have the Interior Department direct 
the affairs of Ala.ska in its prospective state¬ 
hood; therefore, all who favor this are Com¬ 
munist fronters. There seems to be no rec¬ 
ognition of the fact that Alaska, the near¬ 
est point to Manchuria and the Soviet, is 
the one area which the Russians would ob¬ 
ject to as an American State. 

Probably what is behind this attack on 
Mr. Chapman Is his abilities not only as the 
Administrator of the Interior Department 
but also his abilities as a politician. The 
Interior Department has for many years been, 
at the forefront of all programs working lor 
the preservation of the American resources 
whether land or mineral or forests for the 
American public. In seeking this objective, 
the Department comes against many private 
interests, many of whom can be quite vocal 
and very critical. Mr. Chapman is also a 
politician and is pretty competent as demon¬ 
strated by the way he organized the last 
tour of President Truman to the west coast 
and back. That trip occurred late last April 
and in early IMay and the best Judgment of 
all who watched the tour was that it was the 
best political trip the President ever made. 

If the President’s camjiaign trip in Octo¬ 
ber of 1D48 was the difference between his 
victory and Governor Dewey’s defeat la tho 
Presidential campaign, the tour of 1950 pre¬ 
served and enhanced tho political popular¬ 
ity of Mr. Truman. Senator Schoeppel, a 
Republican, naturally does not want Mr. 
Chapman in any position in Washington 
which would permit the organization of an¬ 
other such tour, particularly aw 1952 rolls 
around. 

Mr. Chapman has made an txcellent rec¬ 
ord for public service since his first arrival 
In Washington in 1933. He served as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Interior from 11)33 
to 1946. He had hud some political experi¬ 
ence before that, having managed the sen- 
torial campaign in New Mexico of the late 
Senator Edward Coritaghi. He was a dele¬ 
gate to the Democratic Nutionul Conven¬ 
tion in 1932 and he managed another cam¬ 
paign In Colorado for a victorious Demo¬ 
cratic senatorial candidate in 1932. Presi¬ 
dent Roo.sevelt appointed him as the Ar.si:.l- 
ant, Secretary of the Interior in May 1933, 
under Secretary Ickes. Even after Secre¬ 
tary Ickes left the Interior Department, Mr. 
Chapman stayed on and served as Under 
Secretary for Caoialn Krug. Upon Kiua’s 
retirement in 1049. Mr. Chapman moved up 
to the top Job in tl\e Interior Djpartmenl. 
Mr. Chapman has been at the Ircmt ol t’^o 
campaign to assist tho American Indian in 
getting fair treatment. He has been for tlio 
admittance of Hawaii and Abir.ka for ct itc- 
hood since 19<8 when he fliot tr.difloj In 
their behalf. He hn.s long been a buppovtcr 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and has bO spok¬ 
en on many occasions. 

It seems fairly clear that it is not Mr. 
Chapman’s loyalty that Is under lire but rath¬ 
er his progressive views and h:s abilities u* 
a politician. 
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Red Dnve for Western Euro^te Grain 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

11^ THE IIOOSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I am including 
licrewith an article which appears on the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal for 
Monday. September 11, 1950. This ar¬ 
ticle. written by Edward Hughes, staff 
correspondent for the Journal from Ge¬ 
neva. Switzerland, recites the efforts 
which are being made by and through 
the Economic Commission for Europe, a 
United Nations agency, by which our 
grain exports to western Europe will be 
supplanted by exports from the Com- 
mumst-dominated countries behind the 
iron curtain. 

If the program inaugurated by this 
United Nations agency is carried out, it 
will ha\e .some important and far-reach¬ 
ing effects. In the first place, any steps 
to supplant American outlets for wheat 
in western Europe will vitally affect every 
American wheat farmer. Our present 
farm program as related to wheat is 
based upon exports in excess of 300,000,- 
000 bushels per year, most of which must 
go to European countries. To the ex¬ 
tent that these markets are lost, it means 
one or two things, either that our surplus 
will greatly increase or that American 
farmers will be compelled to substantial¬ 
ly reduce their acreage and production. 

Furthermore, if this proposal is carried 
out it could disastrously affect tlie pres¬ 
ent international wheat agreement to 
which this country is a party. This 
agreement, which has been entered into 
by more than 30 of the leading import¬ 
ing nations of the world, is based upon a 
series of maximum and minimum prices. 
Should Russia dump large quantities of 
wiieat into the western European coun¬ 
tries, which are the largest importers 
under this agreement, it could very easily 
break the entire price structure of the 
agreement, something which wx)uld be 
very costly to the Government of the 
United States, because sales under the 
agreement are subsidized and the lower 
the world price the greater the subsidy 
which must be paid. In fact, the entry 
of Russia into this field might very well 
result in dr.stroying the wheat agree¬ 
ment altogether. 

But this proposal has other and far- 
reaching implications. If western Euro¬ 
pean countries are going to purchase So- 
vi(?t grain, they will have to give some¬ 
thing in exchange. Russia will drive a 
hard ba rgain. What she wants ir> critical 
materials and machine tools to assist her 
in building up her war potential. Can 
we afford to have the nations of western 
Europe, with whom we are now allied in a 
military way, and whose defense systems 
we are building up with large expendi¬ 
tures of American money, contributing 
to the expansion of Soviet military 
might? I am bringing this proposal to 
the attention of Ambassador Harriman, 
the President's assistant in foreign af¬ 


fairs, and the State Department, and I 
am urging that efforts be made to protect 
the vital interei^ts of this Nation in con¬ 
nection with this matter. The news¬ 
paper article follows: 

Red’s Grain—West Europe Will Tap Iron 

Curtain Country Bins—If Stalin As- 

srNT.s—UN Agency Thinks the Deal Could 

Ee Starter for an East-West Trade Re¬ 
vival-Will KAN.SA.S Farmers Lope? 

(By Edward Hughes) 

Glneva, Switzerland. —The nations of 
wobtein Europe /ant more Russian grain In 
their dally bread. 

If they get it, it will make a big difference 
to United States wheat farmers from Texas to 
Kansu.s to Montana. 

Britain and major grain-lmportmg coun¬ 
tries on the Continent have notified the So¬ 
viets they're ready to sit down and b.arcaln for 
large additional supplies of the v;heat, rye, 
corn, oats, and barley they ncwl to feed their 
human and animal populations. 

Concrete estimates of their requirements 
have been handed to the Russians, through 
the Soviet diplomatic mission in Borne, not 
far from here. If Stalin and the Polittaui’o 
decide to go ahead, it will be the signal for a 
large-scale grain conference—possibly within 
30 dnys. 

SOME UN RPONBORSHIP 

The negotiations are being sponsored by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, an 
OisOncy of the United Nalionc which maln- 
taiiLs headquarters in the vast white-marble 
Palais des Nations here. Back in June, ECE 
chief Gunnar Myrdul approached the Rus¬ 
sians with a proposal that the traditional 
east-to-west grain movement be revived. If 
such could be accomplished, he argued, It 
might rejuvenate over-all east-west trade, 
which has dwindled since the war. 

The Russians grabbed the grain suggestion 
In an unusual display of interest. They told 
Myrdal: Bring us some concrete purchase of¬ 
fers from west Europe and we might talk 
turkey. Within weeks, a team of ECE digni¬ 
taries was hpeediug across the Continent, in¬ 
terviewing top economic officials in countries 
which might be Interested in buying more 
Russian grains. 

The ECE grain mission recently returned to 
Geneva, with portfolios crammed with 
bushel-and-ton figures on possible purchases 
by the west. “If the Russians want to soil, 
we’ve got them some customers.” says one 
expert. He adds: “We found an enthusiastic 
interest in our project.” 

PICURKS STILL CONITDENTIAL 

ECE-Is keeping Its newly gathered figures 
confidential for the moment, but one top offi¬ 
cial claims west Europe had offered to buy 
"a very conBidcrnblc quantity of both bread 
and ccar.se grains” from R)Cd-run cast Europe, 
to supplement currently availablti supplies. 

Russia would have much to pain by en- 
larplnrr her westward sales of grain. Her cur¬ 
rent orders for wcaiern finished goods indl- 
onto a continuing desperate need for all sorts 
of machinery—and for the foreign exchange 
with which to buy this industrial equipment. 

But more important, it’s believed the men 
in the Kremlin might have more subtle po- 
hllciil and economic purposes in mind. One 
of the most important bonds cementing 
western Europe to the United States politi¬ 
cally is the continuing trade dependence on 
America fostered by the Marshall plan. Ex¬ 
perts here think Russia may hope to weaken 
these political ties by a return to commerce 
on a sizable scale between Red Europe and 
the rest of the Continent. 

PRICE-HAVOC PLOT? 

Another attraction for the Russians, as 
seen by some experts here, is the possibility 
of wrecking havoc In the west’s price struc¬ 
ture by injecting large additional supplies 
of grain into the world’s commerce. 


More than 30 nations, for example, are 
tied to the United States. Canada, and Aus¬ 
tralia as major sources for their wheat sup¬ 
plies under the 4-year International Wheat 
Agreement—which Russia recently tried un¬ 
successfully to enter. This pact involves 
a specific guaranty on the part of exporters 
to sell portions of their wheat at prices 
within a fixed range. 

So far, exporters have been able to hold 
purchase prices under the agreement at or 
near the top of this price scale. But with 
world supplies of wheat at postwar peaks, 
there's new pressure building which threat¬ 
ens to send part prices crashing to the floor 
levels provided under the agreement. 

Given that situation, what If Russia de¬ 
cided to start selling large quantities of 
wheat In European markets? United States 
wheat officials bravely insist they’re all for a 
revival of this east-to-west trade, but they 
ndmit it might be all that’s needed to break 
the price structure of the present agreement. 

COUJ.D COST THE UNITED STATES 

Such a development would be extremely 
costly to the United Stales. That’s because 
Uncle Sam subsidizes all sales under the 
agreomont. The United States pays Ameri¬ 
can farmers the difference between going 
market prices and sales prices for export 
under the agreement. This gap is already 
wider than expected, with the resulting ex¬ 
penditures by the Government now running 
into millions of dollars annually to pay the 
subsidy. 

What's more, If Ruseia comes Into the Eu¬ 
ropean markets in a big way, It would likely 
mean American farmers would be selling 
much less wheat abroad. As it is. United 
States sales under the wheat pact lagged 
well below the quota last year, because of 
a natural tendency on the part of importers 
to seek nondollar wheat. 

American growers of other grains would 
face the same prospect if Russia started 
pouring rye, corn, oats, and barley Into west¬ 
ern Europe. 

With cost-free Marshall-plan grain begin¬ 
ning to dwindle, there’s no question that 
west Europe would Jump at the chance to 
procure largo amounts of nondollar grain. 
The ability to buy Russian wheat, for in¬ 
stance, would solve western Germany’s 
greatest single dollar-gap headache. Much 
the same goes for Britain, which is franti¬ 
cally seeking as much wheat as possible from 
nondollar Australia, but must spend much 
of her dollar fund lor United States and Ca¬ 
nadian grains. 

GRAIN-TRADE HISTORY 

The east-to-west grain trade since the war 
has followed the general downward pattern 
of over-all commerce between the two po¬ 
litical spheres. Back In 1938, shipments of 
grains comprised nearly 25 percent of the 
total value of $1,213,000,000 worth of a score 
of the most important food and Industrial 
Items exported from east Europe to 11 west¬ 
ern European nations. They were the largest 
single item on the list. 

What’s that picture these dnys? In 1948, 
this over-all list of commodities In the east- 
to-west commerce was valued at Just $393,- 
0(i0,000. Bread and coarso grains were still 
the most Important shipments, valued at a 
total of $143,000,000, a substantial quantity, 
but less than half the 1938 grain-trade value 
Last year, there was some recovery toward 
the prewar level, but shipments remained 
relatively small. 

Moreover, as the political winds shifted, 
bringing the formerly independent eastern 
European countries under the Communist 
wing, long-range prospects for expansion of 
this east-west trade grew slimmer. Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites began insisting that 
western payment In return for eastern raw 
materials be in finished commodities which 
were being kept out of Soviet hands for 
strategic reasons. 
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MORE MOSCOW TIRADES 

When the question of east-west trade 
came up at ECE meetings, It became the 
habit of Russia’s delegate to take the floor 
to launch a political tirade against the 
United States charging that Uncle Sam was 
blocking western Europe’s trade with the 
cast in order to protect his own markets for 
the Marshal-dumping plan. 

That’s why it came as something of a sur¬ 
prise to ECE officials when Russia stopped 
hampering ECE proceedings long enough to 
promise a modicum of cooperation in the 
new grain-trade development scheme. 

Just how much additional grain can Rus¬ 
sia supply the west? The answer to that 
question Is a mystery outside the iron cur¬ 
tain, Statistics on production, supplies, and 
exports for Russia and the satellites are few 
and far between. Even UN experts have been 
able to put together only a fragmentary pic¬ 
ture of the situation. But. whatever the 
supply position of the Reds, experience in 
the 1930’s shows that they’re willing to go 
to any lengths to export if the political or 
economic situation requires it. 

RUSSIA CONTROLS BREADBASKET 

With her new control over the valuable 
east Europe grain region, Soviet Russia is 
in a much stronger position to coordinate 
sales of grain to the west—providing theie’s 
grain to export. It seems safe to say that 
grain production in the European grain area 
still lags behind prewar average output, but 
indications are that the Rusbian grain crop.s 
have already topped prewar levels. In 1949, 
according to the United Nations experts, 
Russia’s output of all grains was about 124,- 
500,000 tons That would be about 8,000.000 
tons above 1948 output and about 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000 tons above 1940 production. 

There Is little definite that can be said of 
this year’s grain crops cast of the iron 
curtain. Earlier In the seuson prospects were 
for bumper crops of both bread grains, like 
wheat and rye, and coarse grains, like corn, 
oats and barley, which usually are used for 
livestock feeding. Now, however, reports 
from the Danube basin indicate that pro¬ 
tracted dry weather in recent weeks has 
caused extensive change in all grain harvest 
pro.spccts. 

The corn crop is said to be especially dam¬ 
aged. 'The well-informed British trade publi¬ 
cation, “Corn Trade News," reported a tew 
days ago that Rumania’s corn crop may actu¬ 
ally fail below Inst year’s harvest, from which 
nothing at all was exported. There’s been 
severe damage In Hungary also, says the pub¬ 
lication, concluding that “the evidence seems 
to suggest forcibly that no supply of any 
importance will be available from this year’s 
crops’’ In the Danube area of cast Europe. 
Other reports say the dry weather has reached 
into Russia’s Ukraine, too. 

WANTS LONG CONTRACTS 

But, If Russia sits down with western 
Europe at a grain parley, chances are she’ll 
be trying to commit importers to contracts 
extending over a period ol several years. And, 
/jays the UN, chances are Red-run grain pro¬ 
ducing areas will be turning out larger ex¬ 
portable supplies In the next few years. 
Despite an apparent reduction in investment 
in agriculture, eastern Europe plans a 20 
percent Increase in bread grain production 
over prewar levels by 1953. Says an ECE 
expert: “It appears reasonable to suppose 
that these nations could supply out of this 
production a volume of exports amounting 
to the 1934-38 average." 

The outlook for exportable supplies of 
coarse grains, like corn, oats, and barley, isn’t 
as good. Because of a planned reduction of 
acreage of coarse grains in favor of bread 
grains and other crops, it appears that ex¬ 
portable supplies won’t exceed 60 percent of 
the 1934-38 level In eastern Europe, in the 
next 3 years. 


There’s no way to be certain, but Russia 
seems able to do better than that herself. 
In 1934-38. she exported an average 760,000 
tons of bread grain annually as well as a 
yearly average 400,000 tons of coarse grain. 
There are indications she can supply twice 
that amount to foreign nations now. It Is 
recalled, for example, that during her recent 
futile attempt to join the International 
Wheat Agreement, she demanded an annual 
export quota of 2,000,000 tons of wheat. 


Foot Soldier Still Tops in Modern 
Warfare 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of my colleagues and the read¬ 
ers of the Congressional Record, to an 
editorial published September 8, 1950, in 
the Karlstad Advocate, of Karlstad, 
Minn. 

Published by Dane H. Nordine and L. 
Curtiss Lindberg, the Karlstad Advocate 
is one of the finest weekly newspapers in 
Minnesota. 

Comprehensive in its analysis and 
practical in its conclusions, the editorial 
drives home a very important point— 
the poor, bloody Infantry has been the 
queen of battles in Korea. 

The Advocate publishers pay fitting 
tribute to the finest and most reliable 
weapon the American Nation will ever 
have—GI Joe, our foot soldier. 

The editorial follows: 

In the light of current events. It Is Inter¬ 
esting to look hack about a year, to the time 
when the headlines were largely occupied 
over what kind of weapons we needed, and 
how the next war would have to be 1 ought. 
The star of the Air Force was then In Its 
ascendancy, and Its more extreme partisans 
were arguing passionately that the air¬ 
plane—and most especially Jet fighters and 
the huge intercontinental bombers—could 
do practically all of the job. The Navy, the 
argument ran, W'ould In the future be only 
a minor, auxiliary service, and should be 
deprived ol most, possibly all, oi Its own 
planes and carriers. The tank was obso¬ 
lete, or nearly so, because new weapons 
had made It practically as vulnerable to 
fire as a Jeep. And the role of the fool 
soldier, always paramount in past wars, 
would be relatively a minor one next time. 

In this war, the biggest bombers have 
hardly been used, nor are they likely to be 
used to any extent. They are adapted to 
global, all-out war. In which they would 
carry A-bombs to vital enemy targets thou¬ 
sands ol miles away from their bases. 

The Air Force has performed splendidly 
in Korea, and has inflicted heavy damage on 
Red forces. But reports from the front have 
said time and again that the jet pianos In 
this type of campaign, have been a disap¬ 
pointment. Valuable as they arc in air 
combat, they are too fast, and too limited 
in the time they can stay aloft, to operate 
as well in close support of troops as piston- 
engined planes. 

Navy air, once written off as an obsolete 
weapon, has proven enormously vital. A 
traditional Navy dominates the sea lanes 
and the harbors. 


The most dramatic example of the worth 
of an old weapon is found in the tank. It 
was the greatest single factor In making 
possible the North Korean drive. 

Finally, the role of the foot soldier has 
again been all-important. Despite all the 
new and revolutionary concepts yet uttered, 
the “poor, bloody Infantry" has been the 
queen of battles In Korea. 

It may be that In the future, and in 
another kind of war If It comes, those new 
concepts may And some Justification. They 
have not so far, and It Is evident that It 
would be disastrous folly to accept them at 
theoretical value. 


Let’s Keep Him on the Job 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, like almost all of us in the 
House of Representatives, my colleague. 
Representative Hubert B. Scudder. of the 
First California District, is asking the 
people of that district to reelect him 
to Congress in November, on the basis 
of the excellent record he has made here. 
He and I served together in the State 
assembly. When the distinguished and 
beloved dean of the California delegation, 
Clarence F. Lea, retired in 1948, Hu¬ 
bert Scudder was asked by his people 
to run for that office and was elected 
by a pleasing vote. He is a member of 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs, an 
important committee to my State. He 
has worked hard and successfully for 
his district and for California and for 
this Nation in a critical period of its 
history. He brought to Congress the ex- 
pciionce he had acquired in previous 
Irr.islative and administrative work. The 
results speak for themselves. His con¬ 
stituents will do well to send him back 
and so take advantage of the experi¬ 
ence and the seniority he has here. 

Evidently that Is what the people 
think in the first district. Under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks. I include 
the following editorial fi’om the Peta¬ 
luma Argus-Courier of September 9, un¬ 
der the heading “Let’s keep him on the 
job": 

Let’s Kf.fp Him on the Job 

"He Ifi tailor-made for the Job." 

That Is what we said of Hubert Scudder 
during his first campaign for Congress In this 
district. 

V/e made that slatement because we knew 
from his record r.s assemblyman from this 
district and later as real-estate commis¬ 
sioner for the entire State that he had 
proved himself as a capable legislator and 
administrator. 

Now that he has served us for the greater 
part of one term, wo are more convinced 
than ever that he is tailor-made for the 
job. 

His record entitles him to another term 
and as many more terms as he may wish 
to serve. 

He knows this congressional district better 
than any man we know of. He has served 
It better than any man we know of could 
have served it during his first term of office. 
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Every Important iiiterebt In hla entire dis¬ 
trict has had his earnest attention when 
there was especial need for It. That he will 
cent mile lo give that kind of service, re¬ 
gardless of his political alYlliatlons. is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. For this reason alone, we 
.should keep him where he is. 

He is a Republican. That is important 
brrause we must have a balancing of power 
In the national legislative chambers to pre¬ 
vent the avid seekers for power from taking 
advantage of the present world crisis to 
lurther their eftorts toward the welfare 
state, the aoclaUstic state, the state that con- 
Mders itr-elf above the Individual and seeks 
lo retain its power by handing out special 
privileges to pressure groups. 

We need him to preserve that essential 
balance between the urban and rural sec¬ 
tions. He is well grounded in the needs 
of tlie country districts as against the spe¬ 
cial mass Interests of the city districts. He 
is not ojiposed to legislation that is for the 
beiiphl of the urban sections, but he is more 
zealous than a city dweller could be for the 
pre.servation of the Integrity and influence of 
the rural areas. 

Every county In his congressional district 
needs that vital protection against the poli¬ 
cies advocated by the masses of the more 
thickly settled portions of our State, against 
the masees that are swayed by the blandish¬ 
ments and promises of the demagogue. 

He is firmly grounded in the belief that 
private enterprise must be protected against 
the further encroachments of the Federal 
Government. 

Ho believes in preserving the rights of the 
Slates and of the local political entities so 
that we shall not be governed by bureaucrats 
centralized in W^ashington, unfitted for Gov¬ 
ernment and bent on preserving their power 
by whatever means they may think will win 
the votes of an unthinking majority. 

He is broad minded to the extent that he 
will go along with the administration In 
Washington in the prosecution of a war that 
is almost certain to engulf us in the most 
titanic struggle wc have ever had. Yet he 
will not hesitate to prevent, as far as pos¬ 
sible, a rooting of trends that will turn the 
United States into a totalitarian state Just 
because its war powers have been so great 
and so devastating to the democracy we 
love. 

We cannot take chances on a candidate 
who promises pieces of cheese from the moon, 
who has had little. If any, experience in 
political office, who has advocated policies 
that will. If put into effect, lead us further 
into the clutches of tlie welfare state. 

We still believe that Hubert Scudder Is 
tailor-made for the Job. Let’s keep him 
in it. 

Go down to the American Legion Hall next 
Tuesday afternoon at 3:15 and hear him 
speak in his “Washington Report." You will 
be more convinced than ever that we should 
retain his services as Congressman from this 
district. 


Truman Pays Off Labor Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. SMITH of V7isconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, when President Truman fired Robert 


N. Denham, general counsel of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board, he was 
paying off a debt or a promise to Phil 
Murray, of the CIO, and Bill Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor, either 
for past favors or favors to come—who 
knows. As part of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker. I am including an editorial 
which appeared i:i the Washington Post 
on September 18 which is pertinent to 
this subject. It follows: 

Partial Pay-Off 

President Truman has nsked and received 
the resignatuui of Robert N. Denham as gen¬ 
eral counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

That, coming Just ahead of the congres- 
Fional oicrtlnns, i.s an obvious pav-off to 
Philip Vurray, William Green, and other 
union leaders for their political Fupport, 
given in the past and avidly desired in the 
future, of the President and his branch of 
the Democratic Party. 

It is, to be sure, only a partial payment. 

Mr. Truman has not been able to deliver 
on his promise to bring about repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

That’s what the union leaders really want, 
and want more than ever just now, since it 
would restore their power to enforce legalized 
closed shops and Impose compulsory union 
membership on present and new workers in 
expanding defense Industries. 

APL craft unions, in particular, used such 
power ruthlessly to enrich themselves in 
World War II. They exacted outrageously 
high fees and dues from workers seeking Jobs 
on defense projects—workers who, In count¬ 
less cases, got only what amounted to tem¬ 
porary work permits and never were given 
the real or theoretical benefits of full union 
membership. 

But Mr. Truman has felled to convince 
many Democrats and most Republicans in 
Congress that the Taft-Hartley Act is as bad 
as he and the union leaders say. He could 
have had it modified, to meet reasonable ob¬ 
jections, but he could not get it repealed 
and the biased Wagner Act restored. 

So, as the next best thing, he has ousted 
Mr. Denham, whom the union leaders de¬ 
nounce as an “enemy of labor." He tried un¬ 
successfully to do that a few months ago, 
by asking Congress to abolish the independ¬ 
ent office of general counsel to the NLRB, 
in the name of “Government reorganiza¬ 
tion." Now he has done it on the theory 
that the general counsel must be someone 
who will work in “harmonious relationship" 
with the NLRB’s members. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act became effec¬ 
tive in 1947, Mr. Truman appointed Mr. 
Denham and the NLRB members and told 
them that, much as he disliked the new law, 
he wanted them to enforce it as written and 
as Congress Intended. 

Mr. Denham and the members have differ¬ 
ed, frequently and at times bitterly, as to 
how the law should be enforced. The rc- 
relatioushlp, certainly, has been far from 
“harmonious”—but whether that was the 
fault of Mr. Denham or of the Board mem¬ 
bers is a quite different question. 

This newspaper believes that Mr. Denham 
tried conscientiously and courageously to 
enforce the law as Congress wrote and In¬ 
tended it, and a preponderance of court de¬ 
cisions seems to support that belief. What 
results from harmony between a new general 
counsel and the Board may please the union 
leaders, and enhance their power. How well 
it will pleare rank-and-file union members 
and the general public remains to be seen. 


Practice Before Federal Administrative 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
made by me at the American Bar As¬ 
sociation convention: 

I 

Mr. Chairman, and ladles and gentleman, 
1 am glad of this opportunity to appear 
before the section of administrative law of 
the American Bar Association and to dis¬ 
cuss the pending legislation to regulate 
practice before the Federal administrative 
agencies. 

It is now evident that the Congress will 
not be likely to enact legislation upon this 
subject during its present session. Further¬ 
more, it is perfectly apparent to those of 
us who have been working to secure a need¬ 
ed law to regulate practice before Federal 
administrative agencies that, if a law dealing 
with the situation Is ever enacted In the 
Immediately foreseeable future, it will only 
be brought about by the united efforts of 
every person who recognizes the need for 
such a law. 

Opposition to any law dealing with prac¬ 
tice before Federal administrative agencies 
is fairly widespread. I think that, in large 
measure, most of the opposition is due to a 
lack of understanding of the purposes of 
such legislation. 

It is fitting, therefore, to review with you 
the history of the efforts which have been 
made to date to secure what many of us feel 
to be much-needed legislation in this field. 
It is my hope that this discussion will con¬ 
tribute to a deeper understanding of the 
problem. 

n 

Let us begin our consideration by a review 
of the objectives of the latest bill upon this 
subject, which Is H. R. 8201. This bill is de- 
signed (1) to impose standards of profes¬ 
sional or ethical conduct upon lawyer and 
nonlawyer practitioners before Federal ad¬ 
ministrative agencies; (2) to provide a cen¬ 
tralized system for the licensing of lawyers, 
permitting the several agencies to license 
nonlawyers, as the agencies are now per¬ 
mitted by law to do; and (3) to establish a 
needed statutory system for disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings relative to lawyers and nonlawycrs. 
The bill Is also designed to clarlly the cir¬ 
cumstances under which former Government 
officers and employees may practice before 
Federal administrative agencies. 

Thus, H. R. 8201 deals with several distinct 
problems. While all of these problems relate 
In one way or another to practice before Fed¬ 
eral agencies, separate circumstances have 
given rise to the need for the several provi¬ 
sions of the bill. 

1. From the standpoint of lawyers, perhaps 
one of the most troublesome features of prac¬ 
tice before Federal agencies is the necessity 
for a lawyer to qualify separately before each 
of the several agencies with which he may 
have occasion to do business. Under our 
system of government and law. It has long 
been customary for the States to Issue li¬ 
censes to persons found to be competent and 
qualified to practice law. In a great ma¬ 
jority of Instances, the highest courts of the 
States (and I Include the United States DLs- 
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trlct Court for the District of Columbia inso¬ 
far ns lawyers In the District of Columbia are 
concerned) supervise the admission to prac¬ 
tice of lawyers. Moreover, lawyers are sub¬ 
ject to the ethical standards which prevail 
generally in the legal profession, and they 
are subject to disbarment by State courts in 
appropriate Instances. 

Notwithstanding the qualifications and 
competence of a lawyer, as determined by the 
Slate which licensed him to practice, stich a 
lawyer is not now entitled to practice before 
many Federal administrative agencle.s un¬ 
less he meets the special qualifications of a 
particular agency. 

Many of you must have personally had the 
experience of coming to Washington to repre¬ 
sent a client only to find that you were not 
qualified to practice before some particular 
agency, and that it was necessary for you to 
apply to that agency for permission to ap¬ 
pear before it. 

The situation Is made more difficult, from 
a lawyer’s standpoint, because, even after a 
lawyer qualifies to practice before a given 
agency, he is not entitled to practice before 
another Federal agency. In short, each 
agency is presently privileged to Impose its 
own requirements upon persons who appear 
before it in a representative capacity. 

Of course, not all agencies have require¬ 
ments, and there is n great deal of variation 
among the requirements of agencies which 
do regulate the persons who appear before 
them as lawyers or otherwise. One agency 
may, lor example, enroll the name of a law¬ 
yer to practice before it upon application 
of the lawyer and a statement by him that 
ho Is qualified to practice law in a given 
State. In another case, the agency may re¬ 
quire a certificate from the clerk of the high¬ 
est court of the State in which the applicant 
is licensed to practice. 

The full absurdity of the situation is dem¬ 
onstrated by the fact that some agencies 
will not accept the certificate of the clerk of 
the Supreme Court of the United States as 
evidence of a lawyer’s qualifications, but 
insist upon n certificate from the clerk of the 
highest court of the State wherein the law¬ 
yer Is licensed to practice, notwlth.standing 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself, as a preliminary to ad¬ 
mission to practice before it, requires the 
lawyer to furnish a certificate from the clerk 
of the highest court In his State. Still other 
agencies do not require the furnishing of a 
certificate from any court, but require a 
sworn statement from a lawyer who desires 
to practice before It stating that he is 
licensed to practice before some State or Fed¬ 
eral court. 

Finally, it may be noted that at least one 
agency, the Patent Office, requires lawyers to 
demonstrate a special technical cumpctenco 
apart from other legal training before ad¬ 
mitting lawyers to practice. 

The sheer difficulties arising from the 
minute differentiations in procedures for 
admission to practice relative to the different 
agencies creates useless obstacles to lawyers 
without any corresponding benefits to the 
public or to anyone else. 

The conditions which I have Just outlined 
have resulted in the proposal, now incor¬ 
porated in H R. 8201, to provide a centralized 
system for the licensing of lawyers. Bas¬ 
ically, the idea is to make It possible for a 
lawyer who has already been authorized to 
practice by the courts to go before a central 
Federal credentials committee and to secure 
a permit or a license which will entitle him 
thereafter to practice before any Federal 
administrative agency. 

There does not seem to be much objection 
to this particular feature of the proposed 
legislation. As can be readily seen. It is 
a matter of primary concern to lawyers, and 


almost everyone who has considered the 
problem recognizes the merit of the proposal. 

The principal opposition to H. R. 8201 
arises because of other features of the bill 
growing out of still other conditions, which 
1 shall now disem^s. 

2. Unlike the situation which prevails In 
courts, the Federal agencies now permit non- 
lawyers, us well as lawyers, to practice be¬ 
fore them. Certified public accountants reg¬ 
ularly appear before such agcncie.s as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Commission. Also, lay 
rate experts, sometimes known as traffic man¬ 
agers, may appear in a representative capac¬ 
ity before such agencies as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Many of the agen¬ 
cies, by rule.s, separately provide for the ad¬ 
mission to practice belore them of such non- 
lawyers. Moreover, these nonlawyers may 
now appear in proceedings required to be 
conducted pursuant to sections 7 and 8 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. Conse- 
quenlly, they may appear in proceedings the 
records of which subsequently are subject to 
review by the courts. 

While these nonlawyers must meet the re¬ 
quirements of particular agencies before 
practicing before such agencies, they are not, 
with some notable exceptions, subject to any 
professional or ethical standards similar to 
those which govern the conduct of lawyers. 
Many people feel that modern government is 
so intricate that no man should be permitted 
to hold himself out as a professional unless 
he has met professional requirements. In 
saying this, I do not mean for one moment 
to disparage the nonlawyer specialist. 
Rather, it Is my intent and that of those of 
similar tliiiikliig to place the nonlawycr spe¬ 
cialist upon a real professional footing. I’he 
public is entitled to representation by per¬ 
sons not only of good moral character, but 
equipped with the necessary technical skill 
and understanding of professional responsi¬ 
bilities. Practically all of the States already 
have legislation upon this subject for the 
better security of the people against Incom- 
peteiicy and dishonesty. 

At all events, there are many people who 
feel that. In these days when administrative 
agencies have taken over much of the work 
formerly left to the courts. It Is timely that 
there be regulation of all practitioners before 
such agencies. Just as there has long been 
the licensing of lawyers by the courts. Regu¬ 
lation which has been found advisable for 
lawyers should surely apply as well to others 
who undertake to perform similar functions. 
The lack of an effective counterpart to the 
professional and ethical requirements gov¬ 
erning lawyers among nonlawyer specialists 
in the administrative field lends to under¬ 
mine the application of standards of conduct 
to any practitioner, whether he be lawyer or 
nonlawyer. 

It Is out of the foregoing considerations 
and conditions that It Is proposed, in H. R. 
8201, to require the agencies to license non¬ 
lawyers. 

3. Another condition which has con¬ 
tributed to the proposal for a Federal licens¬ 
ing system with respect to lawyers and non¬ 
lawyers Is the fact that, whether wo like it 
or not, Washington appears to be the gath¬ 
ering place for some persons who, back In 
their home communities, have dubious pro¬ 
fessional reputations. In many cases, per¬ 
sons on the verge of being disbarred move to 
Washington and hold themselves out ns prac¬ 
titioners before administrative agencies. It 
is not possible, under the present system, for 
the agencies themselves to screen all appli¬ 
cants in such a manner ar. to weed out the 
unfit and Incompetent. Indeed, as I have 
previously pointed out, many of the agencies 
do not require any showing, and some agen¬ 
cies which do require a showing only require 
that the applicant prove that he holds a 


license to practice in a particular State, and 
do not require him to show that he is pres¬ 
ently practicing in such State. 

In view of this condition, it is proposed, in 
H. R. 8201, to require lawyer applicants, 
among other thincs, cither to show that they 
are engaged in the practice of law, or, if that 
is not the case, to submit reasonable and 
satisfactory evidence of character and fitness. 
It is felt that, in this way, the problem of 
the so-called migratory lawyer will be dealt 
with effectively. 

4. So lar, I have only dealt with the condi¬ 
tions out of which have grown proposals to 
license both lawyers and nonlawyers. But 
H. R. 8201 al.so deals with the right of an offi¬ 
cer or employee, or a lormer officer or em- 
])loyee, of the Federal Government to prac¬ 
tice before Federal agencies. As all of you 
know, there is today a multiplicity of con¬ 
flicting and diverse statutory provisions upon 
this subject.^ It is Irequently difficult to de¬ 
cide, even after investigation, whether, in 'a 
given instance, it Is permissible for a lawyer 
or nonlawyer to appear before a Federal 
agency when such person is or has been con¬ 
nected with the Government. Out of this 
condition has grown the proposal, contained 
In H. R. 8201, for a simple rule upon this 
subject. 

XXX 

Although H. R. 8201 Is the latest bill In 
which it is proposed to deal with the condi¬ 
tions Just described, Ir. a comprehensive fash¬ 
ion, the regulation of practice before Federal 
administrative agencies is not a new matter. 
Bills upon the subject have been introduced 
in practically every Congress during the last 
15 years. Some 20 bills in all have been in¬ 
troduced. 

In 1938, the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia Issued a report dealing with 
"Admissions to and control over practice be¬ 
fore Federal administrative agencies.” In 
1941, the final report of the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral’s committee on administrative procedure 
took note of the lact that lawyers, although 
duly licensed and subject to discipline by the 
courts of both the Federal Government and 
the several States, have been unnecessarily 
required to obtain many special licenses from 
administrative agencies to do what the courts 
have already authorized them to do. 

When the Administrative Procedure Act 
wus before the House of Representatives in 
194 it was earnestly argued by some per¬ 
sons that it should contain something on 
the subject; but it was too large and impor¬ 
tant a subject for fragmentary treatment 
as a mere part of the Admlnlslr«>llvo Pro¬ 
cedure Act. Accordingly, those responsible 
for the Administrative Procedure Act specifi¬ 
cally eliminated therefrom any provision 
dealing with the present subject matter in 
a definitive way, it being the express inten¬ 
tion on the part of the congressional pro¬ 
ponents of the Administrative Procedure Act 
to deal with the subject of practice belore 
Federal administrative agencies In a subso- 
quent and separate bill. 

Consequently, in the Eightieth Congress, 
H. R. 2G57 and H. R. 7100 were Introduced. 
Elaborate and extensive hearings were con¬ 
ducted on H. R, 2657 before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives In July of 1947 
and In January and February of 1948, At 
these hearings all interested persons were 
given an opportunity to express their views 
on any and all of the problems relative to 
practice before Federal administrative 
agencies. 

Although no legislation was passed upon 
the subject during the Eightieth Congress, 
the aforementioned hearings furnished the 


> 5 U. S. C. 99, 41 U. S. C. 119 (e). 5 U. S. C. 
100, 18 U. S. C. 198, 50 U. S. C. App. 1151, 5'J 
U. S. C. App. 1636. 
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for proposed legislation during the 
present Eighty-first Congress. Accordingly, 
during', the first session of the present Con* 
^ress, on April 29. 1949, I Introduced H. R. 
4446. which was designed to deal with all 
(jf the conditions which I outlined above, 
as well as related matters. This bill was 
lavorably reported, with certain amend¬ 
ments, by the House Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary, on June 24, 1949. accompanied by re¬ 
port Ko. 90.5. This report, as an official 
aciniltii.straUve law document of lasting in¬ 
terest and Importance to the bar, was pub¬ 
lished In full in the July 15, 1919, issue of 
the Administrative Law Bulletin. Issued by 
the Section of Administrative Law of the 
American Bar Association. 

H. R. 4446 was briefly discussed in the 
House on July 6. 1949, but was passed over 
without anv decisive action. It again came 
before the House on March 16, 1950, at which 
time considerable debate occurred. How¬ 
ever, upon this occasion also no decisive 
action was taken on H. R. 4443, since It ap¬ 
peared that Members of the House weie 
under a misconception of the purpose and 
effect of the proposal. 

The chiel point of concern, expressed by 
eeveral Members, was whether some form of 
rnoiKjpolv was being lostered for the benefit 
of lawyers, particularly for the lawyers of 
the District of Columbia. Some Members 
also expres.sed concern over the creation of 
the credentials committee, feeling that it 
was given too much power by H. R. 4443 and 
that it would be another needless F’cdcral 
agency. Still other Members felt that no 
authority should be given to the credentials 
committee or to the agencies to dptermine 
the morals of the persons sent to Washing¬ 
ton to repre.«^eni companies or other persons 
having buslncFs with the Government. 
Considerable discussion ensued as to what 
was meant by the moral fitness of practi¬ 
tioners. 

At the hearings in 1947 and 1948, one of the 
principal opponents of legislation upon this 
subject was the American Institute of Ac¬ 
countants, an organization comprising some 
10,000 certified public accountants In this 
country. However, I was able to Inform the 
House, during the debate on H. R. 4443 on 
March 15, 1950. that a committee of the 
American Bar Assoctntlnn and a committee 
of the American Institute of Accountants 
had reconciled their differences. I tvas also 
ahlc to stale that the American Institute of 
Accountants no longer tipposes the mea.sure. 
but feels that it is In the public Interest to 
enact it as quickly as possible. 

Notv;tthstnndlng all of this, no decisive ac¬ 
tion was taken on H, R, 4M3. and, In view of 
the Indirah'ci concern of the Meml^ers of the 
House of Representatives I revised H. R. 4443 
by the elimination of the provision which 
provided for a single credentials committee 
lo license both lawyers and nonlawyers. I 
also revised the section of H. R. 4443 dealing 
with the licensing oi nonlawyers so as to 
])ermit the several Federal agencies to con¬ 
tinue, as they are now doing, to license non- 
lawyers to Hj>peHr before them. 

My revifed bill was Introduced as H, R. 
8201 on April 25. 1950, and was favorably re¬ 
ported, without amendment, by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on June 7, 19.60, 
accompanied by report No. 2488. Although 
H. R. 8201 was brought up at least twice on 
the call of the calendar In July, it was ob¬ 
jected to and passed over without debate. 
On August 17.1950, the House Rules Commit¬ 
tee reported out House Rei,oiution 816 (H, 
Rept. 2964), granting a rule to permit H. R. 
8201 to be placed on the House Calendar. 
Jt was my hope that the House would see fit 
to pass H. R. 8201 as it now stands. However, 
in view of widespread continued opposiflnn 
to any legislation dealing with the regulation 
of nonlawyers, I regret to report to you that 
It Is u.scless to expect any legislation to pass 
u'lon this fubjcct during the remaining 
mouths of this secsion of Congress. 


IV 

Proponents of this legislation must look 
to the future. 

It is clear that, If we are to secure the pass¬ 
age of legislation respecting practice before 
Federal administrative agencies, much edu¬ 
cational work must be done. It Is apparent 
to me that at least some of the opposition to 
a law upon this subject stems from a mis¬ 
understanding of what is propi>sed. 1 think 
that the groundwork for effective action in 
the next Congress can be laid If, starting now, 
the lawyers in every community will apprise 
the public of the problems involved and of 
the solutions proposed. To date, the organ¬ 
ized bar of the country has given this legis¬ 
lation its unqualified endorsement and ap¬ 
proval. But I wish to say, os emphatically as 
I know how, that those of us In the Congress 
who are sponsoring this legislation must con¬ 
tinue to have the active assistance of the or¬ 
ganized bar through every stage of the legis¬ 
lative process. Only In this way can we hope 
to pass this remedial legislation. 

When you return to your communities, 
I would like for you to carry with you a clear 
understanding of certain basic principles 
and to make the^e known wherever it will 
do the most good. Permit me to recapitulate. 

First. 1 ask you to bear In mind that, 
after a good many years of cxiwimentatlon, 
there has now developed what might be 
termed a national program with respect to 
administrative law and procedure In this 
country. The Administrative Procedure Act, 
passed in 1946, carried Into effect one phase 
of the program. Ponding proposals to estab¬ 
lish an administrative court and to prescribe 
uniform rules of admlntstriitlve procedure 
deni with another part of the program. We 
are not here to discuss that phase of the 
program. In due time, I am sure that the 
American Bar Association and the Members 
of Congress will make known their views 
upon these subjects. 

The proposed legislation presently under 
discussion, that dealing with practice be- 
for administrative agencies, repreients 
nnotJier phase of the program respecting ad¬ 
ministrative law and procedure which Is ac¬ 
tively engaging the attention of the bar and 
of the country In general. 

As to this last phase of the program, I ask 
you. as lawyers, to remember what Is needed. 

There is need lc*r a centralized credentials 
committee where u regularly liccnscxi lawyer 
may go and obtain a license or permit which 
will enable him to practice before all Federal 
agencies. 

There is also a need for tJio licensing of 
non lawyers and for the prescription of ap¬ 
propriate ethical standards to govern non- 
lawyers. 

There is need for some provision to pro¬ 
vide lor cilFclplluary prorecdings respecting 
persons practicing before administrative 
agencies. 

Finally, there is a need to bring some order 
out of the chaotic state of the lav/ respect¬ 
ing the light of former officers and employees 
of the Government to practice before Federal 
agencies. 

The foregoing are some of the things 
which should be covered by the proposed 
legislation. Between now and the next ses. 
Sion of the Congress we shall have time 
to perfect our draft of a bill to carry out 
these and related objectives. 

I would llxe to close by pointing out some 
of the things which would not be affected 
by the proposed legislation. 

While the bill will, of course, prohibit a 
person from practicing before any agency 
without credentials, this only means that a 
person must hold credentials to participate 
In regulatory proceedings for compensation 
and, therefore, does not extend to advisory 
functions, commerclal-t 3 rpe transactions with 
agencies (such as some of the work of the 
customhouse brokers), or mere applications 
or requests lor information. Also, the pro¬ 


posed legislation does not relate to pro> 
ceedings in customs courts or public authori¬ 
ties composed of representatives of parties. 
It would also not Include proceedings before 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

Under the definition of practice, which it 
Is proposed to incorporate in the legislation, 
attorneys or others who appear before ad¬ 
ministrative agencies as an incident to some 
other activity would not be Included. 
Neither would a person be subject to the act 
who appears on his own behalf. Also ex¬ 
empted would be religious, fraternal, benevo¬ 
lent, philanthropic, charitable, labor, vet¬ 
erans’, and other organizations of a nonprofit 
nature in their legitimate fields of endeavor. 


I hope that I have made some contribution 
to your understanding of the problems which 
have confronted those of us Inside and out¬ 
side of the Congress who have fought so long 
to secure the passage of a law upon the sub¬ 
ject under consideration. Wo believe In 
what we are doing. I hope, also, that you 
believe In the cause and that you will use 
every resource at your command to help us to 
secure the passage of a law which will con¬ 
stitute anotlicr milestone on the road to a 
more perfect administrative Justice. 


A Tribute to Willis Eide, a True 
Sportsman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OK MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVI'S 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Crookston, Minn., has recently 
lost one of its most widely known and re¬ 
spected sportsmen and citizens. A 
tragic automobile accident hsts taken the 
life of Willis Eide, a true friend of the 
city’s youth, not only in Crookston and 
its immediate vicinity but everywhere. 

In my brief remarks today I wish to 
pay tribute to this fine young sports en- 
Uiusiast whose loss is so sorely felt not 
only in my Ninth Congressional District 
of Minnesota, but in adjoining areas as 
well. 

Although not an active participant in 
sports, Willis Eide actively promoted 
them—especially baseball and basket¬ 
ball. He was the city's most loyal rooter 
for local teams. 

For many weeks this summer he had 
worked on his most outstanding sports 
promotion job. Assisted by Roy Lindell, 
another of Crookston's most loyal sports 
fans, and sponsored by the Crookston 
Elks Lodge, 342, Eide planned and built 
26 basketball backboards to be used by 
local youths. 

On the night of August 31, approxi¬ 
mately 350 persons gathered to dedicate 
the backboards that bore the notation-— 
“Willis Eide Memorial.'’ Youngsters, city 
officials. Elks brothers and many parents 
attended. 

Two youngsters in basketball suits led 
a parade from the Elks club to the scene 
of the dedication. 

One of the most appropriate tributes 
on the program was made in the remarks 
of Earl Hoffman, Grand Porks, N. Dak., 
high-school athletics cflicial. “In the 
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halls of fame reserved for the Babe 
Ruths, the George Gipps, the Ty Cobbs, 
the Lou Gehrigs/* said Hoffman, ‘‘there 
should be reserved an especial niche for 
the Willis Eides, the men whose inspira¬ 
tion in the finest principles of American 
sportsmanship bring out the best in par¬ 
ticipants and officials and inspire the 
younger generations to even greater 
athletic achievement/' 

From Washington, D. C.. I wired: 

The basketball backboards dedicated to¬ 
day are a llttliig tribute to this mend of the 
city's youth. Crookston will long remember 
the kindness and sportsmanship of Willis 
Eide. 

I enmmend the Crookston Elks lodge 
for their impressive memorial program 
and join them in expressing sympathy 
to Willis Eide’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
J. Eide; his brothers. Everett and John; 
and his sister, Jcul. 


Council of Futility 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPHESSNTATIVES 

Monday, September 18, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of W^isconsin. Mr. 
Spraker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington News on Monday, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1950: 

The Council of Foreign Ministers—the so- 
called Big Three, composed of Secretary of 
State Achesoii uiid Foreign Ministers Bcvin of 
Britain and Schuman of France—met for 3 
days last week without reaching agreement 
on any of the major problems vital to west¬ 
ern security. 

They meet again today in a final session, 
with little prospect that anything will be ac¬ 
complished. 

All decisions on Important Issues have 
been laid aside for further consideration at 
a future meeting. This has been the pat¬ 
tern followed by the Council since its crea¬ 
tion at Potsdam In 1945, when it Included 
Russia and W’as known as the Big Four. 

The Big Four was inoperative because Rus¬ 
sia would not work in harmony with the 
west. Since the Soviets quit attending 
Council meetings, the British and French 
Ministers' hands have been tied by domestic 
political considerations. 

At the meetings last week, Messrs. Bevln 
and Schuman would not agree to rearm the 
west Germans now, as Mr. Acheson pro¬ 
posed, even while admitting that German 
troops would be needed if western Europe 
is attacked. 

Both also balked at expanding their own 
rearmament programs. 

Secretary Acheson urged them to agree on 
measures which would make them strong 
enough to fight by 1952, if possible, and by 
1963 at the latest. The British and French 
said they couldn’t rearm on the scale pro¬ 
posed before 1955 at the earliest. The 
thought that Russia might not be willing 
to wait that long was not their Immediate 
concern. Both the British and French Min¬ 
isters are thinking of their next home elec- 
lions, just as the party in power here Is 
doing. 

But the French and British statesmen ap¬ 
pear to forget that Americans also vote. 
Unwilling to risk the displeasure of their 
own constituencies by urging larger ex¬ 


penditures for armament, Messrs. Bevln and 
Schuman confidently expect continuing 
American financial assistance In what little 
their respective countries are doing. More 
than that, both countries want more Ameri¬ 
can money thari they have been getting. 

The Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 
tion has Just cut its aid program to Greece 
on the grounds that the Athens govern¬ 
ment has not shown suffleient progress in 
Its own recovery efforts. Britain and France 
may need a dose of the same medicine to 
speed their rearmament. 

When the Ministers failed to agree on 
anything at their meeting in London last 
May, Secretary Acheson made the mistake 
of promising that some new form of assist¬ 
ance would be forthcoming at the end of the 
Marshall plan. On the eve ol the current 
meeting, President Truman tossed away 
more of our bargaining power by promising 
more American troops for Europe. Certain 
conditions were attached to the pledge, to 
be sure. But Europeans have come to be¬ 
lieve that all such conditions will be waived 
if they find them too onerous—as they al¬ 
ways do. 

Our generosity is defeating our own pur¬ 
poses. It is high time to Insist on some¬ 
thing to show for our money. We get no¬ 
where by helping people who refuse to help 
themselves. 


Psychiatric Casualties at High Rate in 
Korean War 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CALIPOHNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, a situ¬ 
ation has come to my attention which 
warrants the sober consideration of each 
Member of this House and, indeed, of 
the entire populace of this Nation. It 
is the number of psychiatric casualties 
suffered by our Armed Forces engaged 
In the Korean war. 

The shocking conditions among our 
troop.s in the Far East v/erc described 
by Dr. Karl M. Bowman, of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, one of the Nation's 
foremost psychiatrists, upon his return 
to the United States. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I am 
inserting an article from the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle of September 8, 1950. 
describing an interview with Dr. Bow¬ 
man. 

Those of you who read the article will 
note the words of reassurance Dr. Bow¬ 
man gives—that the chances for cure 
in psychiatric cases are good, at least 
3 to 1. 

Such cures can be achieved, however, 
only if sufficient neuropsychiatric hos¬ 
pital facilities for veterans are made 
available in the United States. The duty 
of Congress is to assure that these men 
are given the best treatment possible. 
Wc must see that the Nation-wide 
neuropsychiatric hospital program is 
carried on without delay. 

As the only California Member serving 
on the Veterans' Affairs Committee, I am 
particularly interested in seeing the early 
construction of two such hospitals al¬ 
ready authorized for my Stale—one in 


San Francisco, the other in the Los 
Angeles area. 

Following is the article from the 
Chronicle describing the interview with 
Dr. Bowman: 

Psychiatric Casualties —UC Expert Reports 
Fairly High Rate in Korean War 

A top psychiatrist Just back from the Fur 
East yesterday reported the Korean war is 
a tough one—on the minds as well as the 
bodies of our fighting men. 

The psychiatrist, Dr. Karl Murdock Bow¬ 
man, of the University of California, warned 
that the special conditions of the Korean 
fighting might result In a fairly high rate 
of mental breakdown among the first troops 
In action. 

He did not define fairly high rate. 

But he added the rea.sauilng word: The 
chaiige.s of a cure In psyt/aintric cu3e.s are 
good—at least 3 to 1. 

TOUGHER THAN ANKIO 

Dr. Bowman said psychiatric casualties 
from Korean battle front.s even included 
quite a number of tough combat veterans 
who fought through the last w'ar without 
a breakdown. “Every one of these insisted 
that what they’d hit in Korea was tougher 
than anything they’d ever .seen on the Nor¬ 
mandy or Anzlo or Pacific beaches,'* he ex¬ 
plained. 

Dr Bowminn is medical superintendent of 
the university’s Langley Porter Clinic here. 
He toured military hospitals In Japan and 
Okinawa as a consultant to the Army’s Sur¬ 
geon General. 

“The men I saw,*’ he related, “had been 
fighting a retreating war against overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers, under horrible climatic con¬ 
ditions. 

“They hart a hard time knowing who were 
friends and who were foes, and they knew 
the enemy was constantly Infiltrating. They 
had not expected the North Koreans to be 
so well trained and equipped. 

“One would expect a fairly high rate of 
psy chin trie casualties under such conditions 
in those first troops thrown over there.” 

TYPICAL CAF-F. 

One of the typical mental cases he cited 
from the early Korean fighting was that of 
a sergeant, 26, a Luzon combat veteran, 
who had never even been nervous before. 

The sergeant lasted only 7 days at the 
Korean front. He told Dr. Bowman later: 
"It was all mixed up. Every day we’d hold, 
and then get out a.s best we could. They’d 
keep coming in behind us, and wc couldn’t 
gel out. but we got out.” 

He broke under bu.staincd, heavy, close- 
range artillery fire. “He was feuffcring from 
typical battle dream.s when I saw him,” Dr. 
Bowman said, “but was responding to rest 
and treatment. He Is probably buck at tho 
front by now.” 


Truman’s China Policy Caused 
Korean War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE6ENTATTVE3 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include my conclusions as to why Tru¬ 
man's China policy caused the Korean 
war: 

The Truman-Acheson policy in China 
Is responsible for the tragic war in Ko¬ 
rea. This policy encouraged the Chinese 
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Communists and when the Nationalist 
Gcvernment fled to Formosa, the vital 
interests of the United States in the 
Pacific became precarious. 

Here are the facts relating to the sit¬ 
uation that has involved us in a war 
7.0C0 miles from home and is taking the 
lives of thousands of our sons and bil¬ 
lions of dollars: 

First. President Truman sent General 
Marshall to China with orders to force 
the Chinese Communists into the Na¬ 
tionalist Cabinet. This was the same 
appeasement policy advocated by the 
Democratic administration in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Both these govern¬ 
ments were finally taken over by the 
Communists. 

Second. General Marshall did not suc¬ 
ceed in his effort but he took other steps 
that led to the fall of the regular Chinese 
government by denying economic and 
military aid. 

Third. Under such threats and pres¬ 
sure truces were brought about between 
the fighting forces of the Communists 
and the regular government of China. 
Each time the government was weak¬ 
ened. At one point the Nationalists 
agreed to and did reduce its Army from 
151 divisions to 57 with the specific un¬ 
derstanding that the Communists would 
reduce their aimy too. But the Reds 
made no reduction In their forces. 

Fourth. Gateways to Manchuria and 
Mongolia were granted to the Chinese 
Communists under pressm*e from Mar¬ 
shall upon the pretext that it would 
promote mediation. This was a fatal 
move and led directly to the downfall of 
Chiang Kai-shek—our ally. 

Fifth. The indefensible Truman- 
Acheson policy in China started the Ko¬ 
rean war and thousands of American 
boys will pay with their lives for this 
blunder. Billions of dollars will be re¬ 
quired to prepare and fight a war that 
must be won. 

Sixth. Secretary Acheson, the real in¬ 
stigator of the China policy, still remains 
to direct our foreign policy, aided by 
Lattimore, Jessup, Service, and many 
other pro-Russian appeasers. This Is an 
Insult to cur people. 


The Ubertif 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE IIOI^SE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. KOPTMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as an old-fashioned conserva¬ 
tive, with faith in our form of govern¬ 
ment, our way of doing things, I have 
sometimes wondered whether those in 
Congress who boast of being liberals, of 
ridiculing tliose of us who do not wish 
to swallow without inspection their eco¬ 
nomic nostinims, will ever realize that it 
may be tliaf congressional committees 
and executive agencies are sticking their 
official noses into things about which 
they know little, and that some of their 
hberalism may be harmful. 


My doubt that liberal remedies and 
programs will solve all our troubles is 
increased by the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest of October: 

DrrouH—To Utot*ia 
(By Benjamin P. Fairless) 

Someday I hope to get back to Pittsburgh 
long enough to find out what’s happened 
to the steel business. But the past few 
months 1 have been specializing in Washing¬ 
ton Investigations of big business, and 
Washington has certainly been specializing 
In me. Prom the time the United States 
Steel Corp. w.as organized 50 years ago it 
has been subjected to almost constant in¬ 
vestigation by various agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and for the past 10 years I myself 
have been on the business end of most of 
these investigations. I have been through 
so many congressional inquisitions that no 
self-respecting skeleton would hide In my 
closet on a bet. 

I am not an alarmist, yet I am gravely 
disturbed by what I have seen. In my 
opinion, our American economic system is 
in deadly peril today—from self-styled 
friends In Washington who would literally 
hack it to death on the pretext of saving Its 
Immortal soul. If these misguided planners 
and politically ambitious officeholders have 
their way, three of our most precious liber¬ 
ties- freedom of opportunity, freedom of 
Initiative, and freedom of enterprise—will 
vanish from this earth. 

These self-appointed saviors of our nn- 
ttoinil welfare seem always to miss the point: 
That our American system of free competi¬ 
tive enterprise is the only one left In the 
world that is not controlled by power- 
hungry politicians; and that once the dead 
hand of politics gets Its convulsive grip on 
American business and Industry free com¬ 
petition will be strangled and our economic 
system will be no different from those which 
arc crumbling in Europe. 

I am convinced that the American people 
will never knowingly travel that road to eco¬ 
nomic disaster. They have built the most 
magnificlent industrial machine this world 
has ever seen and they are certainly not 
going to wreck It that way as long as the 
road is clearly marked by slgnposta which 
honestly reveal Its destination. But In 
Washington today there are theorists and 
bureaucrats who arc trying to take down the 
honest guldeposts and put up another read¬ 
ing: “Detour—to utopia.” 

The most dangerous deception which has 
been practiced upon us is the fallacy that our 
whole economy can be divided Into two parts 
labeled big and little business. Because some 
statistician has drawn an imaginary line be¬ 
tween companies employing more or less 
than 600 persons, we argue about big busi¬ 
ness and little business as though they were 
two hostile armies warring against each 
other. 

How silly that concept Is If we stop to 
analyze it. There are some 4,000,000 Indi¬ 
vidual bu8ine.«ts units in this country, big 
and little, and they all form one great in¬ 
terdependent industrial machine. Never has 
the complete Interdependence of big and lit¬ 
tle business been so clearly demonstrated as 
during World War II, when this great indus¬ 
trial machine shattered all records. It took 
a big company to deliver a finished 
but it took hundreds of companies of every 
conceivable size to make all the parts and 
materials that went into it. Which did the 
most important part of the Job? You might 
as well ask which soldier won the war. When 
the shooting was over we found that, al¬ 
though 76 percent of the prime contracts had 
gone—of necessity—to the 100 largest manu¬ 
facturing companies In the land, it was little 
business that scored the greatest increase In 
sales, In profits and in assets. 

The second fraud that the Jugglers would 
perpetrate upon us is the signpost they call 


monopoly. Properly employed, monopoly is 
a useful word, meaning the exact opposite 
of competition. But our Jugglers use the 
word as an epithet which they hurl with 
abandon at any large and successful enter¬ 
prise they may hope to move In on. 

Some of our Washington critics insist that 
there Is no competition in the steel industry. 
Apparently they never heard of Bethlehem— 
or a couple of hundred other competitors of 
ours who are doing very nicely, thank you. 
Sometimes I wish these critics could Join our 
sales force for a few weeks and try to sell 
a little steel. I think they would find out 
what competition really is. 

With logic, they declare that it is the right 
of any man to try to establish himself in any 
buEiness he wants—even the steel business. 
And that is true. But then they insist that 
he can’t make steel because “the monopoly” 
won’t let him. And that is utterly, ridicu¬ 
lously false. 

It isn’t “monopoly power” that keeps any 
small-busineBS man from making steel today. 
It is a matter ol money. A blast furnace 
alone will cost him about $1?.000.000, and 
when he gets his coke ovens, open hearths, 
mills, power and fuel lines and auxiliary 
equipment, he might start turning out hot- 
rolled bars for an Investment of $50.000.0C0 
nr It be wants to make light plate.s and 
cold-reduced sheets, his plant will cost him 
E )mcthing over $200,000,000. Any business¬ 
man who has that kind of money is not 
“small." 

But just because a small-business man may 
net be able to go Into the business of making 
s' '^el, that does not mean he cannot go into 
the steel business. He can set himself up in 
the buMness of fabrlcatln.-j steel for a rela¬ 
tively small capital investment, turning out 
one or more of thousands of useful, profitable 
products. 

Thirty-three years ago. It is true there were 
nc.^rly twice as many establishments making 
steel as there are now. But today there are 
12,000 more establishments fabricating it. 
For every steel-making company that has 
disappeared. CO new metal-fabricating plants 
have been successfully established. And for 
every wage earner who had a Job In the 
Industry 33 years ago, three are employed 
today. Is that bad? 

Let’s look at another trick word the Jug¬ 
glers have been palming off on us—“giant¬ 
ism.” Nobody loves a giant. Prom early 
childhood we have thought of giants as 
monstrous, wicked, bloodthirsty creatures. 
So naturally a giant corporation must be 
evil. But what arc the facts? 

According to the Government’s latest 
count there are nearly 7,500 big companies in 
America today. A century ago there were 
nune. But for every company that has grown 
big In this country during the past 100 years, 
440 healthy new enterprises have been born. 
That didn’t Just happen. Had It not been 
for the fact that there are giants, most of 
these small establishments could never have 
existed at all and could not today survive. 

The size of any company depends upon the 
product which It intends to manufacture— 
upon the amount of money it takes to buy 
the plants, machines, and tools necessary to 
manufacture that product efficiently and 
competitively. From that point on the 
growth of the company depends on its cus¬ 
tomers. If they like the product and want 
to buy more of it. the company will have 
to expand In order to meet their demands. 

So when our Washington theorists attempt 
to place an arbitrary limit on size they are 
saying in effect that certain products shall 
not be manufactured at all—except, perhaps, 
by the Government. And when they try to 
put a limit on growth they are denying to 
the American people the right to buy as 
much as they want of a particular company’s 
product. 

Finally, there is one more treacherous sign¬ 
post which seriously menaces us all. Tne 
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Jugglers call It concentration. It is based 
on the fallacy that there Is something evil 
and dangerous about the fact that a limited 
number of companies do 40 or 60 or 80 per¬ 
cent of the business In their particular in¬ 
dustry. 

Well, of course they do—and they always 
will as long as free and honest competition 
exists in our American economy. For con¬ 
centration Is the result of competition. 
Any time you see an industry where every¬ 
body has come out even, you can be reason¬ 
ably sure that the boys got together In the 
backroom and indulged in a little high¬ 
handed conspiracy, known as the fix. 

Our inquisitors In Washington insist that 
concentration Is especially marked in the 
steel Industry. I think the facts will amaze 
you. 

The Census Bureau recently completed a 
count of more than 400 American industries, 
and reported on the degree of concentration 
In each. The report on steelworks and 
rolling mills shows that this industry stands 
one hundred and seventy-fourth on the list. 
So if they are going to break up every In¬ 
dustry which Is as highly concentrated as 
the steel industry, nearly hall of the units 
In our American industrial machine will be 
torn apart. 

What are some of those Industries where 
the concentration of power In the hands of 
the few is so great as to menace our na¬ 
tional welfare? You’d never guess. There 
Is the pretzel industry for one. And the 
candlemakers. Then there are straw hats 
and streetcars, breakfast foods aud chewing 
tobacco, wallpaper and cigar boxes, lead 
pencils and pianos, window shades and 
garters. 

I wonder If It isn't time to have an en¬ 
tirely new congressional investigation—one 
that will halo before It all the Government 
agencies and congressional investigating 
committees which seem to be trying to de¬ 
stroy the finest and the only successful eco¬ 
nomic system in the world today, and find 
out Just what public interest they are 
serving. 

In .short, I wonder If It Isn't time to get 
back on our highway to progress and growth 
and production, before we get mired and lost 
forever on a detour to utopia. 


The Panama Canal Question 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TOM B. FUGATE 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. FUGATE, Mr. Speaker, in early 
1949 I was designated by the late Repre¬ 
sentative Schuyler Otis Bland, of Vir¬ 
ginia. to be a member of a special sub¬ 
committee under House Resolution 44, 
Eighty-first Congress, to investigate the 
financial operations of the Panama 
Canal. Since then I have visited the 
Isthmus and studied many angles of this 
complicated subject. 

The distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee, Hon. Clark W. Thomp¬ 
son. of Texas, in an extension of his re- 
marks in the Congressional Record of 
August 25. 1949, made a notable contri¬ 
bution toward securing the proper con¬ 
sideration of the problem in the form of 
a bibliography on “The Isthmian Canal 
Policy of the United States." In subse¬ 
quent issues of the Record, many in¬ 
formative papers have been published, 


notably by the late Representative 
Bland, concerning the general Isthmian 
Canal background, and by Representa¬ 
tive Thomas E. Martin relative to the 
national defense angles. 

Another timely contribution is an edi¬ 
torial in the September 1950 issue of the 
National Bulletin of the Military Order 
of the World Wars with which I am in 
hearty accord. Especially do I com¬ 
mend its suggestion for the creation of 
an independent Interoceanic Canals 
Commission, charged with the duty of 
studying the entire subject of Isthmian 
waterways, including the matter of in¬ 
creased capacity and operational effi¬ 
ciency of the Panama Canal. The text 
follows : 

The Panama Canal Question 

Time Is rapidly approaching when a de¬ 
cision must be reached as to the future of 
the Canal and its capacity. This major issue 
is now before the President and the Congress. 

The new organizational and toll aspects of 
this problem are covered in a communication 
from the President to the Speaker of the 
House ot Representatives on January 31. 1960 
(H. Doc. No. 460, Slst Cong.). With these 
questions settled, the way will be cleared for 
consideration of the more basic question of 
the type of the future canal. 

The plan of the existing Canal was con¬ 
ceived in the heated controversy regarding 
two diametrically opposed ideas; a high- 
level lake type of canal, and a canal at sea 
level. Both types require locks and other 
major structures. 

The decision for the present Canal was 
brought about In 1906 mainly through the 
efforts of the late John F. Stevens, the great 
railroad engineer who, as chief engineer of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, developed 
the basic canal plan and organized the trans¬ 
portation systems and construction forces 
to build it. Though his primary reasoning 
was based on engineering and economics, ho 
clearly foresaw the navigational advantages 
of a canal formed by lakes as compared to one 
at sea level with Its greater length of 
restricted chrainel. 

The present Canal discussions now oc¬ 
curring In Congress are the result of report 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal under 
authority of Public Law 280, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, directing an investigation of the 
moans of increasing the capacity and se¬ 
curity of the Canal to meet the future needs 
of the Interoceanic commerce and of na¬ 
tional defense. 

As was pointed out In a notable address by 
former Representative Willis W. Bradley— 
published in the Congressional Record of 
April 21, 1948—under the title, “What of the 
Panama Canal?” the enactment of this law, 
approved December 28, 1945, was secured by 
the proponents of the sea-level type of canal 
after the advent of the atomic bomb. 

The law served to resurrect the 1906 con¬ 
troversy with a rehashing of most of the old 
arguments under title of relative security 
Instead of relative vulnerability. Either type 
Is vulnerable to atomic bombs. 

Though there are many aspects of the 
sea-level proposal, the one challenged most 
vigorously by Independent authorities of out¬ 
standing ability and experience, is the 
Initially estimated cost of the sea-level proj¬ 
ect—$2,483,000,000. This, In the opinion of 
those Independent engineers, has been 
grossly underestimated. Another is the chal¬ 
lenge of the leading atomic-warfare authori¬ 
ties that any canal, regardless of type, would 
be critically vulnerable beyond any reason¬ 
able expectation of prompt restoration. 

An oversight of the sea-level investigators 
was their failure to consider the treaty ques¬ 
tion. As proposed, the sea-level canal has 
different alinement from the existing canal. 


An entirely new treaty would have to be 
negotiated with Panama. What such a 
covenant would cost In the form of a vast 
Indemnity and greatly Increased annuity, no 
one can state. 

The very practical proposal which makes 
clear what the late John F. Stevens described 
as the “confusion of ideas’* concerning the 
Canal, Is the terminal-lake plan developed In 
1942 and 1943 by Capt. Miles P. Du Val, United 
States Navy, while he was captain of the port 
at Balboa, in charge of marine operations at 
the Pacific end of the Canal. 

This plan is an urgently needed opera¬ 
tional improvement of the existing lake-type 
waterway. Its main features are; (I) The 
removal of the Pedro Miguel locks, thereby 
eliminating the time of locking and the 
many accidents that occur there on entering 
and leaving; (2) the construction of all 
Pacific locks near Mlraflores; (3) the forma¬ 
tion of a summit-level lake at the Pacific end 
of the Canal to match the Qatun Lake 
anchorage now on the Atlantic side. This 
would give a reservoir for transit traffic on 
the Pacific side, and remove the bottleneck 
at the Pedro Miguel locks. 

The cost of this plan would, In the opinion 
of Independent engineers, be less than $750,- 
000,000—only a fraction of the cost of the 
other. Its additional operational security is 
obvious. It should be noted also that the 
terminal-lake plan was not presented as a 
new idea. It dates back to W. L. Slbert, Wil¬ 
liam Gerlg, John F. Stevens, and even to 
Godin de Leplnay In 1879. 

In much of the propaganda for the sea- 
level movement there has been more heat 
than light. As Indicated by Hon. T. E. 
Martin in the Congressional Record of July 
13, 1950, certain powerful Interests in the 
country—manufacturers of earth-moving 
machinery, dredging, contracting, and cer¬ 
tain civil engineers associated with thorn, 
both civilian and military—have engaged in 
a strong drive to secure authorization for a 
sea-level canal at Panama. Such Interests 
are not proper ones to make the decision In 
an Issue so vital to our national security, our 
economy, and our merchant marine, which 
would have to pay transit tolls that meas¬ 
urably reflect the costs of construction. 

The best way to handle the vital Issue Is 
l.>y means of a broadly based and completely 
independent Interoceanic Canals Commis¬ 
sion. 


A Boy Died Last Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, to¬ 
day our Nation faces a crisis which re¬ 
quires total mobilization of our military 
and economic forces. The Congress has 
appropriated more than $60,000,000,000, 
and it is likely there will be a deficit of 
one-fourth that amount. Legislation is 
being approved to increase taxes on cor¬ 
porations and individuals by about 
$5.000.000,000—but that is not adequate 
at a time when Federal expenses and 
national income are at peacetime peaks. 
When the manpower of our Nation Is 
being drafted, all Americans should ba 
called upon to support preparedness, and 
all profiteering should be outlawed. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Reccrd, an editorial cn this subject 
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T^oitteri by John B. Cook, editor of the 
Burley (Idaho) Bulletin, and published 
in tiiat newspaper on September 12, 
1C50. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

A Boy Dio Last Nigkt 
A buy died last nlglit. He died In the 
mud oil a ruin-swept Korean ridge. In the 
ten dying blackness. When he died he was 
alone and afraid. He fell forward on his 
face in a pool of rainwater and with his last 
breath ho moaned: "Help me, Ma, help 
me.” And there was no one to hear him 
except his God. 

Who was this boy? Who knows? He might 
have been your neighbor’s boy, the one who 
used to irritate you almost to distraction 
with his mudlerlcas "hot rod.’* Or he might 
have been the kid you used to watch on the 
football held. Or he might have been the 
tail awkward youngster who. a short year 
ago, used to call to take your lovely daughter 
to the movies on Saturday night. Who he 
was doesn’t mutter so much now. What 
matters now is that he is lying out In the 
stinking Korean mud and the pool of rain¬ 
water Is stained with hla young blood. 

What did the boy look like? Why, like a 
million or so other young Americans. He was 
blond and lanky and quick with a grin and 
a wisecrack. He was 20 years old and hla 
cheeks hod only recently felt a razor. He had 
big hands and big feet and In his weeks of 
training he had had the usual trouble keep¬ 
ing in step during close-order drill. And he 
had good eyes, ice blue and quick. He was 
a good man on a night patrol and during 
2 months in Korea he had learned what he 
had to learn. 

He had learned plenty about night dght- 
Ing and patrol work. But who can avoid 
the stealthy ambush in the rain-dark? And 
who can stay the blast of a machine pistol 
at close range? 

And so a boy died last night. His five com¬ 
panions on patrol, two wounded, could not 
bring him In. They'll send the GBO boys 
out this morning. They'll bring him in 
provided they can get to him. and within 
2 weeks or so his next of kin will receive 
a telegram: "* • * regret to inform you 

that your son • ♦ And then we'll 

know who the boy was. 

A boy died last night. And Inst week the 
President of the United States, in a radio 
metsape to the Nation, urged citizens to re¬ 
frain from hoarding and scare buying and 
war profiteering. And in an cast const city 
the housewives formed an organization to 
fight against unwarranted price rises in food 
and clothing. 

And in on Idaho city a pound of coffee 
which had been selling for the already high 
price of 78 cents a pound, suddenly jumped 
to 91 cent4i. 

And In Chicago a uscd-car dealer tacked on 
a blanket raise of $25 per car on all his care. 

And 111 North Dakota an implement dealer 
went about quietly telling farmers that, for 
a bonus of $300, he could get them a brand 
new combine, one which would last out the 
war In Korea. 

And In a Western State a young mnn who 
had already taken his physical examination 
for service in the Army had a long talk with 
his father’s friend, who Just Incidentally 
happens to be a United States Senator, and 
Just coincidentally the young man was grant¬ 
ed a deferment. 

And in New York State a tire dealer who 
had been quietly buying up every tire he 
could Lay hands on, made some discreet calls 
on many of his customers: "Look. George, I 
can get you two sets of 6.50 by 16’b right 
now. Theyll cost you a little more than they 
would have last week but you know how it 
la." And Gcorpe, who needs two sets of 
tiros like he zicecls another head, bought 
them. 


And a woman In Georgia looked through 
her lingerie chest and found to her amaze¬ 
ment that she has 41 pairs of nylons, still 
in the cellophane wrappers. 

And on Labor Day the Nation closed its 
iheps and factories and labor leaders made 
pfetty speeches about how our brave boys 
on the firing line could be sure labor would 
make every sacrifice necessary to see that 
the tools of war were at hand. And in. 
Washington the president of the AFL de¬ 
manded that wages be allowed to rise a 
little before a Government freeze is put 
on. 

And on a muddy Korean ridge a blond 
American boy died last night. 


Let’s Do Right by the Boys 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or BOTTTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, attached 
hereto is an excerpt from Uie Clipshect 
of September 11. 1950, on the question 
of beer for our lighting men: 

Let's Do Right by the Boys 

We are spending a lot of fighting money 
and we are going to spend more, all because 
of our stupid failure, years ago. to recog¬ 
nize the essential character of communism. 
Now wc are calling many thousands of 
young men into the armed services and even 
talking about universal military training for 
youth. One of the great blessings of get¬ 
ting away from Europe, was leaving behind 
Just this sort of thing, and now here it is 
camping on our doorstep in this "brave new 
world." 

This brings up the whole question of sell* 
Ing alcoholic beverages on military reserva¬ 
tions, which is strictly illegal, and it also 
brings up the question of selling beverages 
to men in the Armed Porces when they are 
off the military reservations. To see uni¬ 
formed men in the dismal beer taverns, be¬ 
ing ogled by underfed and bedeviled prosti¬ 
tutes, is not a pleasant sight. Are wo doing 
everything we can to give these young people 
in service, the recreational facilities of which 
they stand in such great need? We ask 
the question, and we’ll answer it; We are 
not. 

It is with great reluctance that wc advo¬ 
cate the spending of any money the spend¬ 
ing of which can by any possibility, be 
avoided, but we are firmly convinced that 
the Congress ought to appropriate whatever 
funds are needed, to provide the most in¬ 
viting recreational facilities possible on mili¬ 
tary reservations, wherever practicable. 
These facilities ought to provide books, com¬ 
fortable chairs and lounges, and above all, 
a soda foimtaln, and not Just a little dinky 
one, either. It ought to dispense ham¬ 
burgers and frankfurters and all the at¬ 
tractive drinks of a typical American soda 
fountain, not Just bottled pop. and it ought 
to dispense them at cost. In war areas, wo 
ought to do the best we can under the cir¬ 
cumstances. We ought not to dispense beer 
of any alcoholic content whatsoever, here 
or abroad, for one reason—because the law 
strictly forbids it; and for another reason, 
because the dispensing of beer to the armed 
services during the last war made large 
numbers of alcoholics who are now quite a 
problem to the Government as well as to 
the people who love them. But we ought 
to get them soft drinks, fruit Juices—every¬ 
thing refreshing which can be transported. 

And so here goes: $100,000,000 for sodas for 
the boys, and more, 11 needed. 


Veteran* of Ae Eighth War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. USTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UHI’TED STATES 

Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record, a timely and interesting edi¬ 
torial entitled '‘Veterans of the Eighth 
War," published in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser of September 8. 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Veterans or the Eighth War 

Getting a photographic send-off on the 
front page of the Alabama Journal yesterday 
was a group of Montgomery draftees which 
included a man out of our building. H. E. 
Brown, a stereotyper, and Jack Chambless, 
an insurance man. 

They are 2 of the 170,000 draftees that will 
become soldiers by the end of November. 
They will be 2 among the combined Armed 
Force of 3.000,000 that is the first goal. 

By the time the westering sun went down 
yesterday and left a dismal autumn rain to 
its own devices these Montgomery men bad 
assumed status as veterans of the Republic’s 
eighth war. The list of which Is: 

1776-83: American Revolution. 

1812-16: War of 1812. 

1846-48: Mexican War. 

1881-65: Civil War. 

1898-99: Spanish-American War. 

1917-18: World War I. 

1941-46: World Warn. 

1950: Korean war. 

It happened that we saw a good deal of 
Citizen-Soldier Chambless over the long 
Labor Day week end, and we got to reflecting 
on his status as opposed to that of the Amer¬ 
icans who were veterans of the first seven 
wars. 

Young Chambless Is to his contemporaries 
a "character"—that Is, Jaunty, a wit, smart, 
and full of animal spirits. For some time 
now he has been waiting for bis call-up day 
and being addressed as ‘‘soldier" and "colo¬ 
nel." He had, of course, been dlsorimlnatlng 
against sleep when it conflicted with winding 
up hl8 property appraising and pleasuring 
himself. He played in a tennis tournament, 
wore a loud T-shirt, and counted the ticks 
of his expiring time as a civilian. 

But he was no more self-conscious about 
his departure than were some of his younger 
friends who were going off to school. He 
was surrounded by friends who had been 
drafted In the two World Wars and by others 
who would be called very soon. His going 
had become a commonplace experience. 

When the draftees of 1941 and 1942 were 
going in, the Army and Its experiences were 
legendary and unknown save through the 
musty reminlscenses of an uncle who had 
gone in 1917. But all draftees today know 
the Army intimately through the testimony 
of hundreds who so recently had been In it. 
Chambless will hit camp as well versed In 
the art of evading latrine duty detail as any 
veteran. It will not be a "new" experience 
to today’s draftees as it was to those long¬ 
spaced Wars 1 and 11. Their Army sophisti¬ 
cation, their sense of the Army climate, is 
largely formed before they enter upon the 
experience. 

As Chambless was having his last days of 
Pompeii, stoically resigned to the grinding 
boredom of Army life, we got to thinking 
about all the national fuss-budgeting over 
whether the American soldier knows "what 
he’s fighting for" as well as the Gooks. A 
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lot of that dlacuaalon has been stuff and non¬ 
sense. Suffice It to say here^ Chanibless and 
hl8 draftee group have a far clearer Idea of 
why they’re wearing a uniform than Wash¬ 
ington’s men. The idea of seeking Inde¬ 
pendence from England was far from a pre¬ 
war goal. 

It will never be said of the present Army, 
as Washington disgustedly said of his. that 
they were so lacking In patriotism that they 
did not deserve victory. 

The war of which Chambless' drafting ts 
an incident is not likely to result In an 
American defeat such as that in the War 
of 1812. 

Nor Is It tarnished with the aggressive. 
Imperialistic taint of the Mexican and 
Spanish-American Wars. 

The present Army Is being marshalled as 
no other American Army has ever been 
marshalled—to act under the banner of the 
United Nations, an agency to abort war. 

It may be that the United Nations will fall 
as its predecessors have failed. But certain 
it is that for 2.000 years and more mankind, 
sporadically but with slgniflcant presistence, 
has sought to form a peace agency that would 
outmode war. At least, it may be said that 
the UN represents the farthest advance yet 
in man’s very brief civilized history. It is 
Ehallow cynicism to suppose that since na¬ 
tions have always made war, they always will. 


TI e Genocide Convention Should be 
Ratified 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OP CALITORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
Is probably more misunderstanding 
about the Genocide Convention, now be¬ 
ing considered* by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, than any other 
treaty submitted to the Senate in recent 
years. The objections to ratification of 
the convention by the United States arc 
generally based -on highly technical, le¬ 
gal, and constitutional grounds. In an 
effort to meet these objections, as chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee on interna¬ 
tional organizations of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I have had the staff of 
the committee prepare a memorandum 
on the question. I feel that this memo¬ 
randum amply meets the objections 
which have been raised against ratifica¬ 
tion of the Genocide Convention by the 
United States. The memorandum fol¬ 
lows: 

I. CoNSTirtmoNAL Aspects op the 
Convention 

"The Constitution was Intended to meet 
the varying crises in human affairs and was 
adopted for all time’’ (Chief Justice Marshall 
in McCulloch v. Maryland ). 

The general position of the Department of 
State with regard to the Genocide Conven¬ 
tion was set forth in the Department’s letter 
to the President which accompanied the 
President’s letter transmitting the conven¬ 
tion to the Senate on June 16, 1940. (Execu¬ 
tive O, 81st Cong., 1st sess.) The Depart¬ 
ment’s letter recommended that the Senate 
give Its advice and consent to ratification 
of the convention, without reservation but 
with one proposed statement of understand¬ 
ing as to the meaning of the phrase "respon- 
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slbility of a State" In article DC of the 
convention. 

The Department’s letter reviewed the his¬ 
tory of the formulation of this convention 
and in particular Included certain important 
statements made by the United States repre¬ 
sentative In connection with several provi¬ 
sions of the instrument. The letter did not 
deal with the constitutional aspects of the 
convention, although it was based upon the 
implicit assumption that the convention 
represented a proper exercise of the Federal 
treaty power and contained nothing therein 
in violation of the United States Constitu¬ 
tion. 

A. GENERAL CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITT OF THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO NEGOTIATE AMD BE¬ 
COME PARTY TO THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

The Genocide Convention involves a mat¬ 
ter within the present constitutional juris¬ 
diction of the Federal Government, and does 
not result In any enlargement of that Juris¬ 
diction, because article I, section 8, clause 10 
of the United States Constitution expressly 
authorizes the Congress— 

"To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations." 

Congress could therefore even In the ab¬ 
sence of the Genocide Convention define 
genocide as an offense against the law of 
nations and provide for Its punishment by 
statute. 

1. History of article /, section 8, clause 10, 
United States Constitution 

The provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes the Congress to define and punish 
offenses against the law of nations is not 
as well known as some of the other provi¬ 
sions granting powers to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, because It hew seldom been used and 
there are few precedents under It. It is, 
however, one of the notable instances where 
criminal Jurisdiction has been expressly con- 
Icrred upon the Federal Government. 

The Federalist throws little light on this 
clause. In No. XLII, Madison observed: 

"The power to define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of nations, be¬ 
longs with equal propriety to the general 
government, and Is still a greater Improve¬ 
ment on the Articles of Confederation, These 
articles contain no provision lor the case 
of offenses against the law of nations; and 
consequently leave It in the power of any 
indiscreet member to embroil the confed¬ 
eracy with foreign nations." 

The framers of the Constitution were, of 
course, familiar with Blackstone's Commen¬ 
taries on the liaws of England; and In 
volume IV of that work, Blackstone stated: 

"The principal offences against the law 
of nations animadverted on such by the 
municipal laws of England, are of three 
kinds: (1) Violation of safe-conducts; (2) 
Infringement of the rights of ambassadors; 
and (3) piracy" (fifteenth ed., London, 1809, 
p. 66). 

In Respublican v. De Longchamps (1 Dali, 
120 (1784)) a Pennsylvania court fined and 
Imprisoned an individual for assaulting the 
Secretary of the French Legation, solely on 
the basis that such conduct violated the law 
of nations. The first American statute penal¬ 
izing assaults against ambassadors was en¬ 
acted in 1790. 

In an early case In the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, United States v. Smith (6 
Wheat. 163 (1820)), which Involved piracy, 
Mr. Justice Story remarked (ibid., p. 159): 

"Offenses, too, against the law of nations, 
cannot, with any accuracy, be said to be 
completely ascertained and defined in any 
public code recognized by the common con¬ 
sent of nations. In respect, therefore, as 
well to felonies on the high seas as to felonies 
against the law of nations, there Is a peculiar 
fitness to giving the power to define as well 
as to punish; and there is not the slightest 


reason to doubt that this consideration had 
very great weight In producing the phrase¬ 
ology (art. I, sec. 8, clause 10) in question." 

In 1887, the Supreme Court had occarlon 
to consider article I, section 8. clause 10 of 
the Constitution, In a case in which the 
Court sustained the constitutionality of a 
i??'ederal statute to prevent and punish the 
counterfeiting within the United States of 
notes, bonds, and securities of foreign gov¬ 
ernments. In that rase. United States v. 
Arjona (120 U. S. 479). Mr. Chief Justice 
Waite made the following pertinent observa¬ 
tions (ibid., p. 483): 

’’Congress has the power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper to carry 
Into execution the powers vested by the Con¬ 
stitution In the Government of the United 
States (art. I, sec. 8, clause IB); and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States has been 
vested exclusively with the power of repre¬ 
senting the Nation in all its intercourse with 
foreign countries. It alone can ’regulate 
commerce with foreign nations* (art. I. sec. 8, 
clause 3); make treaties and appoint am¬ 
bassadors and other public ministers and 
consuls (art. II, see. 2. clause 2). A State is 
expressly prohibited from entering into any 
‘treaty, slllance. or confederation’ (art. I, 
sec. 10, clause 1). Thus all official Inler- 
course between a State and foreign nations la 
prevented, and exclusive authority for that 
purpose given to the United States. The 
National Government is in this way made 
respon.siblo to foreign nations for all viola¬ 
tions by the United States of their interna¬ 
tional obligations, and because of this, Con- 
gre.‘5« is expressly authorized *to define and 
punish • * • offenses against the law of 

nations* (art. I, sec. 8. clause 10). 

Pinallv, the Supreme Court. In the recent 
case of Ex parte Quirin (3X7 U. S. 1 (1942)), 
sustained the validity of trial of enemy 
agents by a military commlsGion. Mr. Chief 
Justice Stone made the following pertinent 
statement, at page 28: 

"By the Artlcle.s of War, and especially 
article 15, Congress has explicitly provided, 
80 far as It may constitutionally do so, that 
military tribunals shall have jurisdiction to 
try offenders of offenses against the law of 
war In appropriate cases. Congress, In addi¬ 
tion to making rules for the government of 
oor Armed Forces, has thus exercised Its 
authority to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations, by sanctioning, 
within constitutional limitations, the juris¬ 
diction of military commissions to try per¬ 
sons for offenses which, according to the 
rules and precepts of the law of nations, and 
more particularly the law of war, ore cog¬ 
nizable by such tribunals 

It may bn concluded from thc.se authori¬ 
ties therefore that the Federal power to de¬ 
fine and punish offenses against the law of 
nations is a general power to be exercised by 
the Federal Government as required by 
changing times and conditions. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that, because the power is set forth in the 
Constitution as an express grant of legisla¬ 
tive authority to the Congress, Federal ac¬ 
tion In this sphere must take the form of 
legislation and not the form of a treaty. On 
this point, Senator Kellogg (later Secretary of 
State) once remarked that such a theory, 
"as Hamilton says, would practically destroy 
the treaty-making power of the United 
States." Mr. Kellogg continued his state¬ 
ment as follows: 

"The argument Is ns old os the history of 
treaties In this country. It was presented 
with great ability by the opponents of the 
Jay treaty and overcome by the able states¬ 
men of that day. foremost among whom was 
Alexander Hamilton. 

"From that day to the preecnt time the 
question has been frequently raised In con¬ 
nection with treaties for the payment of 
money, regulating commerce, fixing import 
duties, regulating rights of trade with foreign 
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countries, fixing boundaries, and various 
other subjects, the objection being that as 
the power to legislate In relation to these 
matters was In the entire Congress, any 
treaty made by the President and the Senate 
was therefore void. But these objections 
have proved unavailing and a large number 
ot treaties have been made and ratified by 
the Senate where legislation was necessary 
to carry them Into operation.” (Senate de¬ 
bate on the Treaty of Versailles, quoted in 
V Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 
P 12.) 

As a recent illu.stration, the Supreme Court 
reviewed a naturalizntion treaty concluded In 
1869 between the United States and Sweden, 
in the case of Perkins v. Elg (307 U. S. 325 
(1039)), and ruled. Mr. Chief Ju.stice Ilughe.s 
speaking at page 329: 

“As at birth, she became a citizen of the 
United States, that citizenship must be 
deemed to continue unless she has been de¬ 
prived of it through the operation ol a 
treaty or congressional enactment nr by her 
voluntary action in coniormlty with appli¬ 
cable legal principles.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that the treaty 
power is concurrent with the Icpfislative 
power of the Congress. The true signilicanco 
of a specific constitutional grant ol legisla¬ 
tive power to the Congress is that it estab¬ 
lishes that such a subject i.s properly one 
within the Jurisdiction of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for action either by Federal statute 
or treaty. 

2 . Inter national larv tnith respect to crimes 

In determining the meaning of article I. 
section 8, clause 10 of the Con.stltutlon. it is 
necessary to consider the international law 
on the subject of crime. As Mr. Justice 
Story remarked in 1820, International law on 
this subject was then far from defined, and, 
In this respect, Is still quite undeveloped. 

One leading authority on international law 
has defined international crimes as “crimes 
like piracy on the high seas or slave trade, 
which either every state can punish on 
seizure of the criminals, or whatever na¬ 
tionality they may be, or which every state 
has by the law' of nations a duty to prevent.” 
(I, Oppenhelin, International Law, p. 246 
(3d ed., Roxburgh, 1920).) 

The best known example of a crime under 
the law of nations is piracy, wdilch is recog¬ 
nized a.s a crime on the basis of customary 
international law. Many authorities con¬ 
sider, mcreover. that as a result of various 
International conventions on the .subject, 
slavery and the slave trade are crimeb under 
International law. These conventions were 
inspired initially by the Congre.s.s ol Vienna, 
which condemned the slave trade. The 
United States became a party to several con¬ 
ventions on the subject: the General Act 
of the Anti-Slavery Conference of Brussels, 
1890 (II, Malloy’s Trfatles. 1904); the Con¬ 
vention of St. Germain of September 10, 1919 
(IV. U. S. Treaties (Ti’enwith) 4849); and 
the Convention to Suppress the Slave Trade 
and Slavery of September 25, 1926 (IV, U. S. 
Treaties (Trenwlth) 5022), The provisions 
of ihc last-mentioned convention are of some 
Intererst in this connection. The conven¬ 
tion is designed not only to suppress the 
slave trade, but "to bung about, progres¬ 
sively and as soon as possible, the complel.c 
abolition of slavery in all its forms,” with¬ 
in the territories under the “sovereignty. 
Jurisdiction, protection, suzerainty or tute¬ 
lage” of tiic contracting states (art. 2). The 
contracting states further agreed to take all 
necessary measures to prevent compulsory 
or forced labor from developing into con¬ 
ditions analogous to slavery (art. 5). More¬ 
over, article 6 provided that those of the 
contracting states “whose laws do not at 
present make adequate” provision for the 
punishment of Infractions of laws and regu¬ 
lations enacted with a view to giving effect 
to the purpo.ses of the present convention 
undertake to adopt the necessary measures 


in order that severe penalties may be Im¬ 
posed in respect of such infractions. 

A number of conventions have also been 
adopted on other subjects such as the white 
slave trade, traffic in narcotic drugs, counter¬ 
feiting, injury to submarine cables, and Il¬ 
legal traffic in arms; and the various types 
of conduct at wdilch these respective con¬ 
ventions are aimed are also sometimes cate¬ 
gorized as crimes under international law. 

By its own terms, the Genocide Conven¬ 
tion states that genocide Is a crime under 
International law, whether committed in 
time of peace or In time of war (art. I). The 
contracting parties undertake to prevent and 
to punl.sh genocide by article I and, more 
specllically, undortako by article V to enact 
the necessary legislation to give effect to the 
provisions of the present con veil Lion and, 
in particular, to provide effective penalties 
for persons guilty of genocide. 

Thus genocide becomes a crime under in- 
teniutionul low. and consequently.a matter 
falling within the Federal power to define 
and punish offenses against the law of na¬ 
tions. 

3. Genoculc is /n fact a matter of interna- 
iional concern 

It ha.s been suggested that genocide is not 
a proper subject lor an international con¬ 
vention becau.se it Invades the internal Juris¬ 
diction of states vls-A-vis their nationals. 
It is true that international law is normally 
concerned only with relations between states 
and does not interc.st ILsolf with the relations 
hctw’ceu the people and the government of a 
state. 

Yet, hliStory shows that there have been 
various occasions upon which the Internal 
conditions existing within a given state have 
become so atrocious and shocking to the 
human con.sclence that they have in fact 
become a matter of international concern. 

For example, in 1827, England, France, and 
Russia intervened with armed forces in the 
Greek revolution against Turkey to end the 
atrocities taking place In that situation. 
Simlluriy, Russia declared war upon Turkey 
in 1877 “to alleviate the position of the 
Christians in the Balkan Peninsula” (procla¬ 
mation of the Czar, 12/24 April 1877). In 
the ensuing treaty ol Berlin of July 13, 1878, 
moreover, ’Turkey was required to undertake 
to ameliorate the treatment of Armenians 
who remained under 'Turkish Jurisdiction 
and to report periodically tliereon to the 
other contracting statc-s. 

The United States has had a long history 
of humanitarluii diplomacy. President John 
Quincy Adams publicly expressed our sympa¬ 
thies with tlie Greek patriots in his annual 
mes.mges of 1825 and 1827. President Van 
Buren intervened with the Turktsh Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of persecuted Jews in 1840; 
and, again in 1872, this Government strongly 
remonstrated with the Turkish Government 
as to per.secution of Jews. 

One of the principal causes for United 
States Intervention in Cuba in 1898, which 
brought on the Sponish-Ainerican War, was, 
in tlie language of the Fifty-fifth Congress, 
that— 

“Tlie abhorrent conditions which have 
existed for more than 3 years in the island 
of Cuba, so near our own borders, have 
shocked the moral sen.se of the people of 
the United States, have been a disgrace 
to Christian clvlllzatloii • * • can no 

longer be endured” (preamble, Joint resolu¬ 
tion, Apr. 20, 1898; 30 Stat. 738-739). 

Or, in the words of President McKinley 
In his special message of April 11, 1898, re- 
quc.sting congressional authorization for In¬ 
tervention in Cuba: 

“In the cause of humanity and to put 
an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, starva¬ 
tion, and horrible miseries now existing there, 
and which the parties to the conflict are 
either unable or unwilling to stop or miti¬ 
gate. It is no answer to say this is all in 
another country, belonging to another na¬ 


tion, and Is therefore none of our busi¬ 
ness. It is specially our duty, for it is right 
at our door.” (Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1898, p. 760.) 

Again, both President Harrison, In 1891, 
and President Theodore Roosevelt, in 1903, 
publicly denounced the mistreatment of Jews 
in Russia by the Czjirlst government. And, 
in 1915 and 1916, Secretary of State Lansing 
instructed the United States Ambassador 
to Turkey to protest against the horrible 
mistreatment of the Armenians by the Turk¬ 
ish Government. 

These examples from history show that 
when atrocities are perpetrated upon help¬ 
less, Innocent people other governments can¬ 
not sit idly by and Ignore the situation. 
Such conditions existing within a state not 
only result in internal unrest but have 
leprrcusslons elsewhere, not only In conse¬ 
quence of the almost inevitable emigration 
of people under such conditions but in con¬ 
sequence of the fact that such conditions 
result in internal strife and revolution and 
have in fart led to war between nations. 

It is in the light ol this history that the 
Genocide Convention must be considered. 
The hi.stoncal events Just prior to and dur¬ 
ing World War II outraged decent people 
everywhere and gave impetus to the inter¬ 
national movement which caused the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly twice to decljire unanimously 
that genocide i.s a crime under international 
law. and that its punishment is a matter of 
international concern (Resolutions adopted 
December 11, 1946, and December 9, 1948.) 

This view has been shared by an eminent 
group of American lawyers, as expressed in 
the International Law of the Future, pub- 
ILshed by the American Bar Association 
Journal on March 25, 1944, This project, 
prepared, in the words of the board of editors 
of the American Bar Association, by "200 of 
the be.st-lnformed minds that we have In 
the United States and Canada,” proposed the 
adoption of the follov/lng principle ol Inter¬ 
national law: 

“PIIINCIPI.E 2 

“Each state has a legal duty to see that 
conditions prevailing within it.s own territory 
do not menace international peace and order, 
and to this end it must treat it.s own popu¬ 
lation In a way which will* not violate the 
dictates of humanity and Ju.stice or shock 
the conscience of mankind.” 

The following excerpts from the comment 
on this proposed principle, published in this 
same project at page 35, are also of interest: 

“A state cannot be free to permit condi¬ 
tions to prevail within its own territory 
which menace international peace and order, 
and cannot be free to treat any part of its 
population in such a way as to produce that 
menace. Living as a good neighbor in a 
community of states, it may be called upon to 
place Its own house in order. ‘The right of 
self-determination,’ as the President of the 
United States of America ha.s declared, ‘does 
not carry with it the right of any govern¬ 
ment to commit wholesale murder or the 
right to make slaves of its own people.’ 
***** 

“Tlie enumeration of this principle seems 
particularly important at the prc.sent time 
when shocking efforts are being made in 
more than one part of the wfirld to oxter- 
minete whole groups of human beings. It 
Is Important, also, because new situations 
have arisen which will require attention to 
be given to the future welfare of certain 
dependent peoples, and the world mu.st be 
assured that such atrocities as the decima¬ 
tion of the Herreros in southwest Africa 40 
years ago are not to be repeated.” 

4. Scope of the treaty power of the Federal 

Government 

The above discussion is intended to state 
In detail the view that article I, section 8, 
clause 10 of the Constitution confers express 
authority upon the Federal Government to 
enter Into the Genocide Convention. In view 
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Of this clear-cut constitutional authority, It 
Fcems unnecessary to consider in detail the 
question of the scope of the treaty power. It 
is well known that the Constitution does not 
attempt to define the scope of this power. 
While the Supreme Court has never declared 
a treaty invalid, the Court has not attempted, 
in its \arlous decisions relating to the treaty 
pov/er, to fix any hard and fast limits to that 
power {DcGeofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S, 258 
(1C90)); Missouri v. Holland (262 U. S. 416 
(1920)); Asakura v. Seattle (265 U. S. 332 
(1924)); Neilscn v. Johnson (279 U. S. 47 
(1929)); Santavinoenso v. Egan (284 U. S. 30 
(1931))). Probably as clear a pronounce¬ 
ment as the Court made on the subject may 
bo found in the case of DeGeofroy v. Riggs, 
cited above, where Mr. Justice Field states, 
of page 267: 

“The treaty power, as expressed in the 
Constitution, is in terms unlimited except by 
those restraints which are found in that in¬ 
strument against the action of the Gov¬ 
ernment or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government 
Itself and that of the States. It would not 
be contended that it extends so far ns to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids, or 
a change in the character of the Government 
or in that of one of the States, or a cession 
of portion of the territory of the latter with¬ 
out its consent." 

In this connection, attention is called to 
several other Instances of the use of the 
treaty power in matters that under our do¬ 
mestic law have criminal aspects; e. g., the 
traffic in drugs and the traffic in arms. In 
the field of narcotic drug.s, as in the case of 
the slave trade and slavery, it was found 
necessary, in order to establish effective in¬ 
ternational control, to go beyond regulation 
of the international traffic Itself and to get 
directly at the root of the evil, existing in 
internal conditions in various states. To 
this end, there was negotiated the Geneva 
Convention for Limiting the Manulacturo 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs in 1939, to which the United Stales 
and a large number of other states are par¬ 
ties (IV U. S. Treaties (Trenwith) 6351). 
As the title of this convention indicates. It is 
designed not only to regulate the interna¬ 
tional traffic in narcotic drugs but also the 
internal manufacture of such drugs. Thus, 
in this country, not only are exports and im¬ 
ports of narcotic drugs strictly regulated 
but the manufacture of drugs within each 
State is stringently limited. This is ac¬ 
complished through Federal license of manu¬ 
facturers and through a careful periodic in¬ 
spection of the plants, inventories, and rec¬ 
ords by narcotic agents. (Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs for the Year 
Ended December 31, 1943, Report by the 
Government of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, p. 31 et seq. Issued pursuant to the 1931 
convention.) 

There is also an interesting history with 
respect to the use of the treaty power to 
control the traffic in and manufacture of 
arms. The United States has become a party 
to the Geneva convention for the supervision 
of the international trade in arms and am¬ 
munition and in implements of war of 1025 
(IV U. S. Treaties (Trenwith) 4903). It 
was also proposed that a convention be for¬ 
mulated for the regulation of private manu¬ 
facture of arms, but doubt was expressed as 
to the competency of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to enter into such a treaty. In 1932, 
however. Secretary of State Stlmson in¬ 
structed the American delegation at the Dis¬ 
armament Conference in Geneva in 1932 
that—this Government could, on the basis 
of a treaty, exercise control of the manu¬ 
facture of munitions (V, Hackworth, Digest 
of International Law p. 21). Subsequently, 
Secretary of State Hull reaffirmed the posi¬ 
tion taken by Secretary Stlmson and stated 
In a letter to Congressman Tinkham, dated 
January 24, 1935: 


“The treaty-making power of this Govern¬ 
ment cleorly Includes the power to enter into 
an international convention, under which 
this Government would be obligated to es¬ 
tablish such a measure of supervision and 
control of the manufacture of arms and 
implements of war within its Jurisdiction as 
was then under discussion" (ibid., p. 22). 

In connection with this subject, the Sen¬ 
ate’s special committee investigating the 
munitions Industry Issued a report (Senate 
Committee Print No. 1, 73d Cong., 2d sess.), 
which stated at page 62 : 

“There never was any adequate legal basis 
for the position taken by representatives of 
the United States to the effect that the Fed¬ 
eral Government could not by treaty deal 
with the private manufacture of arms and 
munitions; on many uccusloiis the United 
States has by treaty dealt with problems 
which would ordinarily fall within the exclu¬ 
sive legislative competence of the States." 

It is significant that the subjects of traffic 
and manufacture of drugs and also that of 
arms have been regarded as proper for the 
F.?denil treaty power. It .scemfi equally clear 
V.vdt genocide, which has twice been dccliircd 
to b'i n crime under IntcrnRtlnnal Inw by all 
of the members of the United Nations, is also 
n proper subject for the Federal treaty pow¬ 
er, particularly because it romc.s within the 
pppcilic Federal power to define and punish 
offenses against the law of nations 

B. PARTICULAR CONSTITUTICNAL QUESTIONS ARIS¬ 
ING IN CONNECTION WITH THE GENOCIDE 

CONVLNTION 

1. The convention is not sclj-exccvting in 
character 

It will be necessary for the Congress to 
exact implementing legislation before the 
courts of this country will give effect to the 
Genocide Convention. 

Attention is called to the language of arti¬ 
cle I of the convention whereby the con¬ 
tracting states undertake to prevent and to 
punish genocide. More particularly, article 
V provides: 

"Tlic contracting parties undertake to 
enact, in accordance with their rcrpoctive 
constitutions, the necessary legislation to 
give effect to the provisions ot the present 
convention and, in particular, to provide 
effective penalties for persons guilty of geno¬ 
cide or any of the other acts enumerated 
in article III." 

Thus, while the convention defines the 
conduct which is to be punished, it does not 
attempt to prescribe penalties and pro¬ 
cedures but leaves this up to each contract¬ 
ing .state. 

It seems clear, therefore, that this conven¬ 
tion comes within the rule enunciated by 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in Foster v. Ncii- 
son (27 U. S. 263, 314 (1819)): 

“Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It Is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of Justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature, whenever it 
operates of Itself without the aid of any 
legislative provision. But when the terms of 
the stipulation import a contract, when 
either of the parties engages to perform a 
particular act, the treaty addresses itself to 
the political, not the Judicial department: 
and the legislature must execute the con¬ 
tract before it can become a rule for the 
Court." 

The Genocide Convention, when ratified, 
would obligate the United States to punish 
the crime of genocide; and the Congress 
mu.st execute this contract, by enacting ap¬ 
propriate legislation, before the courts can 
give effect to the convention. 

In this connection It should be noted that 
penal conventions in general are not re¬ 
garded as self-executing in character. Thus, 
In The Over the Top (6 P. (2d) 838 (D. Conn., 
1926)), the court said (p. 845): 

"It la not the function of treaties to en¬ 
act the fiscal or criminal law of a nation. 


For this purpose, no treaty is self-executing. 
Congress may be under a duty to enact that 
which has been agreed upon by treaty, but 
duty and its performance are two separate 
and distinct things. Nor Is there any doubt 
that the treaty-making power has its limita¬ 
tions. What these arc has never been de¬ 
fined, perhaps never need bo defined. Cer¬ 
tain it is that no part of the criminal law 
of this country has ever been enacted by 
treaty. 

“Illustrations of congressional effectuation 
of treaties are plentiful. All treaties requir¬ 
ing payments of money have been followed 
by acts of Congress appropriating the 
amount. The troatic.s were the supreme 
law of the land, but they were ineffective 
to draw a dollar from the Treasury. The 
Rasslan-American Treaty of 1824 (8 Stat. 
302) against selling liquors to the Alaskan 
natives was followed by the necessary penal 
legislation by the Congress. The treaty with 
various powers made in 1847 defining piracy 
and declaring its punishment received simi¬ 
lar reinforcing enactments. The same was 
true of the treaty of 1862 with Great Britain 
(12 Stat. 1226), supi^rersing the slave trade; 
Of the tre.<ity of 18^34 (24 Stat. 989), with 
various powers imposing fines and penalties 
for the protection of submarine cablc.s; and 
of the treaty of 1912 (37 Stat. 1542), for 
protection of seals in the North Pacific 
Ocean." 

(The above care was cited-with approval 
In Cook v. United States (288 U. S. 102, 1C9 
(1933)). 

2. The convention does not violate the guar^ 

anties of the first and fourteenth amend¬ 
ments 

Some concern has been felt that article 
III, paragraph (c) of the convention might 
r inflict with the right of free speech as 
guaranteed by the first and fourteenth 
umendmcnt.s to the Constitution. This pro¬ 
vision makes punishable direct and public 
incitement to commit genocide. 

It is Important to recall that, under the 
common law, Bollcltatlon or incitement to 
commit a crime in itself constituted an 
offeiiEe; luicl the caiistltutlonol guaranties 
of free speech have not been held to protect 
this kind of conduct. In one most pc: tlncnt 
(uife, Frohwerk v. United States (249 U. S. 
:'U4 (1919)), Mr. Justice Holmes stated, at 
page 206: 

“The first amendment, while prohibiting 
legislation against free speech as such, can¬ 
not have been, and obviously was not, in¬ 
tended to give immunity fur every possible 
use of language. • * ♦ Wc venture to 

believe that neither Hamilton nor Madison, 
nor any other competent person then or 
later, ever supposed that to make criminal 
the coun.‘.cllng of murder within the Juris¬ 
diction oi Congress would be an unconstitu¬ 
tional interference with free speech. 

The Supreme Court has evolved the prin¬ 
ciples governing the constitutional right of 
flee speech in a line of decisions including 
the well-known cases of Schcnck v. United 
States (249 U. S. 47 (1919)) and Bridges v. 
California (314 U. S. 252 (1941)). The 

Court's moat recent pronouncement on the 
subject was made in the case of Terminiello 
v. Chicago (17 U. 8. Law Week 4395; ca:je 
decided May 16, 1949). In that ca.-'c, the 
Court reversed a conviction for breach of 
peace under a Chicago ordinance, on the 
ground that the ordinance, as construed by 
the Illinois courts, unduly restricted free 
speech and consequently violated the four¬ 
teenth amendment. In this decision, the 
Court stated: 

"Freedom of speech, though not absolute, 
• • • Is nevertheless protected against 

censorship or punishment, unices shown 
likely to produce r clear and present danger 
of a serious substantive evil that arises far 
above public inconvenience, annoyance, or 
unrest." 
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In view of these various precedents, It 
seems clear that, in enforcing this conven<» 
tion, the courts will continue to act as 
guardians of the constitutional right of free 
speech. 

3. Sufficiercy of definitions *Hn whole or in 

part" (art. II) 

The legislative history on this point in the 
United Nations shows that the words “in 
whole or in part" were inserted in article 11 
of the convention at the Instance of the 
representative of Norway, who felt that it 
should not be necessary to kill all members 
of a group in order to commit genocide (Of¬ 
ficial Records. General Assembly, 3d scss., pt. 
I, Legal Committee, 89-98). 

The Department of State’s letter, trans¬ 
mitting the convention to the Senate (Ex. 
O, 81st Cong., Ist sess., p. 4), set forth in full 
the text ol the declaration of understanding 
made on this point by the United States rep- 
re.sentative in the United Nations on Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1948. That statement made clear 
the United Slates position that it continued 
to proceed on the principle that genocide is 
a denial of the right of existence of entire 
human groups and that one of the elements 
of the international crime of genocide would 
be the intent to destroy one of the groups 
enumerated in article II, 

4. Sufficiency of definitions: *’mcntal harm** 

(art. II, par, b) 

The legislatTve history shows that the 
phrase “mental harm” was Inserted in the 
c invention at the instance of the Chinese 
representative on the ground that the Jap¬ 
anese had intended to commit and had ac¬ 
tually committed genocide by debauching 
the Chinese population with narcotics (Of¬ 
ficial Records. General Assembly, 3d scss., 
pt. I, Sixth Committee, pp, 175-179). 

This phrase seems too vague for purposes 
of penal legislation; and In the implement¬ 
ing legislation it should be made more pre¬ 
cise. Language such as “causing serious 
bodily harm to, or permanent injury to men¬ 
tal faculties of” or “causing serious bodily 
harm or mental incapacity” has been sug¬ 
gested, in order to correct this. 

5. Sufficiency of definitions: **complicity in 
genocide** {art. III, par, 3) 

The word “complicity” is not a familiar 
term in American law, although it appar¬ 
ently is in the legal systems of some of the 
countries which participated in the formu¬ 
lation of the genocide convention. 

The United States representative at the 
Acl Hoc Committee on Genocide stated that 
he understood this term “to refer to ac- 
cessoryship before and after the fact and to 
aiding and abetting in the commission of 
crimes rnumornted in this article” (UN 
Doc. E/794. p. 21). Again, it seems that the 
simplest way to describe this obligation in 
terms of our Jurisprudence is to use more 
precise language in the implementing leg- 
l.'-liii.lon, possibly along the hues suggested 
by the United Slates representative. 

6, Extradition 

If the eon veil lion is ratified, Implement¬ 
ing legiahitiuii will be necessary to give effect 
to the extradition provisions of article VII. 

It Its well known that extradition conven¬ 
tions usually apply to nationals of the 
United States as well as to the nationals of 
the country concerned. The crimes for 
which extradition may be granted are listed 
In the respective extradition conventions, 
and they are not limited to crimes denom¬ 
inated Federal offenses under our laws. Nor 
are they limited to an agreement on the part 
of the United States to surrender persons 
within the exclusive Federal Jurisdiction. 
Thus, a person wanted for the crime of 
murder under the law, say of Great Britain, 
and who may have sought refuge in the 
State of Illinois, may be extradited to the 
British provided that the acts alleged would 
constitute murder under the law of Illinois, 


and, of course, provided that all other pro¬ 
visions of the extradition convention and 
procedures are complied with. The consti¬ 
tutional basis of extradition treaties was ex¬ 
plained by Chief Justice Taney In the early 
case of Holmes v. Jennison et al. (14 Pet. 
540. 669 (1840)). Wherein he stated: 

“And without attempting to define the ex¬ 
act limits of this treaty-making power, or 
to enumerate the subjects intended to be 
Included in it; it may be safely be assumed 
that the recognition and enforcement of the 
principles of public law. being one of the or¬ 
dinary subjects of treaties, were necessarily 
Included in the power conferred on the gen¬ 
eral government. And, as the rights and 
duties of nations towards one another, in 
relation to fugitives from Justice, are a part 
of the law of nations, and have always been 
treated as such by the writers upon public 
law: it follows, that the treaty-making power 
must have authority to decide how far the 
right of a foreign nation in this respect will 
be recognized and enforced, when it demands 
the surrender of any one charged with of¬ 
fenses against it.” 

7. International tribunal 

It seems clear from the language of article 
VI of the convention that trials for genocide 
committed in the United States can take 
place only in American courts, and that no 
such trial could take place in an interna¬ 
tional tribunal until the United States had 
accepted the Jurisdiction of such a tribunal. 
This obviously would require the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate. 

Under article IX, of course, disputes as to 
the interpretation, application or fulfillment 
of the convention would go to the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice. This Court, of 
course, has no criminal jurisdiction at pres¬ 
ent and could not be used as an Interna¬ 
tional penal tribunal, unless the parties to 
the statute of the Court agreed to confer 
such Jurisdiction upon the Court. 

From the foregoing statement it may bo 
concluded that the Genocide Convention is 
a proper exercise of the treaty power, based 
as it is upon the Federal power to define 
and punish offenses against the law of na¬ 
tions. The convention defines a new Fed¬ 
eral offense, but It does not enlarge the pres¬ 
ent constitutional Jurisdiction of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. The convention will have 
to be implemented by legislation beloro it 
can be enforced in the courts, and that legis¬ 
lation should make more precise certain lan¬ 
guage of the convention. 

II. Excerpts Prom Testimony Before the 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 

Thomas Dodd (member of the American 
Bar Association special committee on peace 
and law through United Nations and for¬ 
merly executive trial counsel at Nuremberg) x 

“You have been asked what good would 
this have been against Hitler. I am one of 
those who believe, after living 18 months 
over there among the Hitler regime, that 
had this Genocide Convention been in ex¬ 
istence in the early days of the Hitler re¬ 
gime, what happened might not have hap¬ 
pened. For one thing, the Nazi state would 
have stood condemned. Its ministers and 
ambassadors would not stand in the some 
position as those of other nations not in 
violation of a genocldal convention, and 
great numbers of people inside Germany 
would have taken heart and might have 
been more vigorous In their residence to the 
regime Itself. 

“You have been asked what can we do 
about the Russians, who are perhaps and 
probably doing this same sort of thing be¬ 
hind the iron curtain now. Well, at least 
we will have the moral influence of the 
covenant of the convention. Russia in its 
plan, as I see it. wishes to influence people 
all over the world. If people all over the 
world see Russia as a nation which docs not 
subscribe to or adhere to the Genocide Con¬ 


vention she will be severely affected In her 
efforts to Influence people everywhere, and 
the forces of good thinking and of right 
conduct in the world will be immeasurably 
strengthened.” 

Charles W. Tlllott (chairman, section of in¬ 
ternational and comparative law, American 
Bar Association); 

“The basic reasons for supporting this 
Genocide Convention, as I see it, are these: 
The slaughter of huge groups of people, the 
indiscriminate killing of women, children, 
and men who fit Into some other classifica¬ 
tion. The killing of them merely for the sake 
of killing is the most abominable of all 
crimes. People from all over the world meet 
on common ground In condemning a crime 
so heartless and barbaric as genocide. And 
this international unity of though presents 
a compelling opportunity for action. The 
main objective can be effected even though 
reservations are necessary to maintain an 
Individual legal system. 

“Genocide Is a crime with International 
effects and reverberations, because when the 
members of a group In one country are mur¬ 
dered because of their group membership, 
violently hostile feelings are aroused in the 
hearts of all members of that group in other 
countries. Hostile feelings can easily lead 
to active hostilities. Hostilities anywhere 
affect peace everywhere. Religion Is Inter¬ 
national; it knows no national boundaries. 
Hense the destruction in a country of a re¬ 
ligious group must in the nature of the case 
arouse instantaneously in all other members 
of that group everywhere deep-seated re¬ 
sentment. 

* * * * * 

“This Genocide Convention is the first 
piece of International legislation that has 
been proposed by the United Nations for 
the purpose of making real and dynamic the 
principles contained In the Charter. It is 
the Initial point of departure as between 
isolationism and internationalism. The ac¬ 
tion of the United States will show whether 
or not we really mean what we say when 
we approve the United Nations Charter or 
are merely paying lip service to the form 
and not the substance of the organization. 

The extermination of groups of human 
beings is conduct that all agree is abhorred 
and despicable. There is no disagreement 
about that. The solo point at issue here 
is will we obligate ourselves by a multipar¬ 
tite international agreement to take do¬ 
mestic measures in accordance with our own 
Constitution to wipe this abominable and 
beastly crime from the face of the earth. I 
am sure that I am representative of thou- 
.sands of American lawyers and their opin¬ 
ion who feel that our Constitution is a great 
Instrument of liberty and freedom and is 
not an instrument which, as some would 
have you believe, will shackle and paralyze 
U8 in the face of this international effort 
to outlaw this detestable crime.” 

Adrian S. Fisher ( legal adviser, Depart¬ 
ment oi State )i 

“I would like to deal only briefly with the 
question of Pedera,l-State relations and 
point out that what Is before the Senate 
is this Genocide Convention, nothing else. 
To my mind, based on the evidence of his¬ 
tory and the two resolutions o£ the General 
Assembly which have been passed, there is 
no doubt that Congress could define geno¬ 
cide as a crime against the law of nations. 
In doing so It would be acting under a spe¬ 
cific constitutional provision, article 1, para¬ 
graph 8, clause 10 of the Constitution. 

“We are criticized because it is claimed 
that we are relying upon the migratory bird 
case. I personally do not consider it Is un¬ 
ethical to come before the Senate and place 
your reliance on a case which has stood 
unchallenged for 30 years. In this particu¬ 
lar case 1 am not doing so, because it does 
not appear to me to be necessary to rely 
upon the treaty power alone to support this 
convention. 
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**United States v. Arjona (decided In 1887) 
clearly supports a Federal statute Imple¬ 
menting this convention, and therefore It is 
hard to see how the convention would have 
any effect in granting Congress a power it 
would not otherwise have, or drastically 
change the relations between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

“It also should be pointed out that In 
United States v. Arjona, which held that 
Congress could constitutionally doffn© 
counterfeiting of foreign bank notes as a 
crime against the law of nations, It was 
specifically said that nothing prevents the 
State from acting. I would like to read Just 
a section of that opinion because ot the 
charges made here that we are taking over 
a large section of State authority. Mr. Chief 
Justice White, referring to the crime against 
the law of nations, says, as follows: 

“ ‘This, however, does not prevent a State 
from providing for punishment of the same 
thing, for here, as In the case of counter¬ 
feiting the coin of the United States, the 
act may be an offense against the authority 
of a State as well as that ol the United 
States.’ 

“That was acceptable law then, it is ac¬ 
ceptable law now, and nothing that has been 
said in the last 2 days can change It. 

“I would like to conclude on Just one point, 
sir. This convention, It has been argued, 
goes too far. It has been argued It does 
not go far enough, and It has been arpsUed 
thnt It will hurt rather than help our foreign 
policy. 

“Now the question of whether or not this 
convention will hurt rather than help our 
fnrrigr. policy is n question which I a.s a 
lawyer, whose qualifications are primarily 
technical, must of necessity approach with a 
great deal of humility. But I do think that 
when we consider that such men as General 
Marshall. John P’ostor Dulles, Senator Austin, 
Secretory ol State Dean Acheson, und tho 
President of the United States have all urged 
the adoption ol this convention in Its present 
form as tho best way to show that this 
country i« prepared to stand and be counted 
In terms of the moral position which It has 
before the world, 1 hope that this committee, 
and I know that this committee, will con¬ 
sider the views of these men In making up 
Its own mind as to whether or not this is 
an important thing from the point of view of 
the ioreigii policy of the United States,’’ 

Dr. Brendan F. Brown (dean of the Law 
School, the Catholic Unlvereity of America) : 

“The word ‘genocide' Is new. but the ju¬ 
ridical concept which the word signifies 
forms part of an idea which is ancient. 
Genocide was declared to be an International 
law crime In 1946, but a concept broad 
enough to Include genocide was recognized 
centuries before by some of the great medie¬ 
val writers, who believed In a scholastic, nat¬ 
ural law. They advocated a form of the 
doctrine of tyrnnnicldo which accorded a 
right under international law to any right¬ 
eous ruler, acting for world society, to re¬ 
sort to war, if necessary, against any ruler 
who was Inflicting gross injustice against 
his subjects, as such, or as members of 
groups, who were unable to exercise their 
Juridical right of revolution to overthrow 
the criminally unjust despot. The bona fide 
representative of world society might ex¬ 
ercise this right to use force even to the ex¬ 
tent of war. The particular crime which 
evoked this form of doctrine of tyrannicide 
was essentially the same as the crime now 
described as genocide. Genocide may not 
adequately be comprehended, unless It is 
based on the concept of tho spiritual, mental, 
biological, and moral solidarity of the human 
race, and on the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man, which In ultimate analysis constitutes 
the substratum of global society.” 

Prank B. Frederick (general counsel, the 
American Unitarian Association): 

“I represent one great denomination and 
am empowered to promise for it the support 


of this treaty. One hundred million people 
or more, represented by the witnesses who 
have testified before this committee, will 
also support the treaty. 

“I am aware of the objections of the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association. 1 am a member of 
thnt association but I do not agree with its 
committee’s conclusions nor with the vote 
of its delegates to oppose the ratification of 
the Genocide Treaty. 

“I Join with those who have said that In 
carrying out the treaty if there be risks they 
are calculable and who have said ‘Let us 
take those risks.’ I am glad that the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association has pointed out the 
risks. It was the duty ol some group of 
lawyers to do so. Equally, It Is the duty 
of all of us now to appraise those risks and 
see them in a world perspective, match them 
against the penalties if wo refuse the treaty 
and come to u great decision. 

“In my opinion, there Is no risk when we 
consider the treaty primarily In Its Inter¬ 
national a.spect. Genocide is carefully de¬ 
fined so that It Is distinguished from homi¬ 
cide and It is unthinkable that as ri Nation 
the United States of America will ever be a 
defendant in a genocide complaint. 

“In Us national aspect the greatest risk, as 
I understand it, lies in tho iiossihillty that 
genocide complaints against Individuals will 
be conlu.sed with homicide and that In such 
complJiints our citizens will have something 
less than their present coiisUtutlonal rights 
and protecUous. 

“But the treaty provides lor its implemen¬ 
tation in tills country under laws to be made 
by Congress. It Is doubtless true that be¬ 
cause it will be dealing with a treaty. Con¬ 
gress in passing implementing law could 
ignore tho Constitution because treaties 
theiiibclvcs are on a par with the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“I say to this argument and with all re¬ 
spect to the American Bar Association’s point 
of view, ‘What of it’?’ 

“Even 11 it is possible, it is unthlnkablo 
that any Congress would ignore constitu¬ 
tional principles and protections affecting 
our own basic human rights. This problem 
of Congress legislating to implement a treaty 
lb net a new one. No Congress has yet sold 
us down the river because of Its special law¬ 
making powers when treaties are involved. 
I am willing, and I believe the American peo¬ 
ple are willing, to trust Congress not to de- 
leat the basic constitutional rights ol its owal 
citizens while it is in tlie very act of making 
similar rights available to the rest of the 
world. 

“We, of the American Unitarian Assocla- 
liun, are not afraid of the national or Intei- 
natlonal risks Inherent In the adoption of 
the Genocide Treaty. 

“We believe In the power of our churches 
and other churches to support the treaty ef¬ 
fectively and make the treaty a practical 
working force when it has been ratified. 

“Once again, the world looks to our great 
Nation for leadership. We must stand for 
human rights lu all the world as we have 
always stood for human rights lii our own 
country.” 

Dean Rusk (Deputy Under Secretary of 
State): 

“It Is an Inescapable fact that other na¬ 
tions of the world expect the United States 
to assert moral leadership In International 
affairs. The United States has a record of 
humanitarian diplomacy, beginning with the 
early days of the Republic when President 
John Quincy Adams expressed the public 
sympathies of tho American people with 
the Greeks In their struggle for independ¬ 
ence from Turkish rule. The United States 
Government has remonstrated more than 
once with other governments regarding their 
persecution of the Jews; with Rumania In 
1902 and with Czarist Russia in 1801 and 
1904. In addition, the United States has 
also Intervened diplomatically with other 
governments for the protection of Christians, 


not only on behalf of American missionaries 
but also on behalf of converts. For example. 
It Is interesting to note that in the treaty of 
October 8. 1903, between China and the 
United States, the Chinese Government 
specifically agreed not to persecute teachers 
of Christian doctrine nor to molest Chinese 
converts in the peaceable practices of Chris¬ 
tianity. This Government has also inter¬ 
vened diplomatically on behalf of native 
Christians, in the case of the Armenian pop¬ 
ulation of 'Turkey. 

“Finally, it should be recalled that the 
United States Intervened In Cuba in 1898, la 
the cause of humanity and to put an end, to 
quote the Joint resolution of April 2U, 181)8, to 
‘the abhorrent conditions which have ex¬ 
isted for more than a years In the island of 
Cuba, * ♦ • have shocked the moral 

sense of the people of the United Slates, have 
been a dis^;race to Christian civilization.' 

“It is a familiar role, therefore, for the 
United States to take the lead in raising moral 
Etnndards of international society. And, 
prevailing International conditions make it 
imperative that the United States continue 
to ploy this role. We all know too well that 
millions of human beings are still subjected 
to the domination of ruthless totalitarian 
regimes, and that the specter ol genocide 
still haunts mankind. It should be made 
clear to such governments that tho United 
States and other civilized countries do not 
condone such conduct now any more than 
In the past. 

« • • * • 

“Also we are engaged in a very fundamen¬ 
tal struggle In our foreign relations between 
the forces that are trying to build up a free 
world and the forces that are trying to tear 
It down. We have committed conclderablo 
material resources to that struggle. The at¬ 
tempt to build Is a dlfllcult attempt. It is 
not easy u» get an economic system In order 
or to get ail international collective security 
system in order. It is fairly easy to tear it 
down. On the physical side the odds are 
strongly apaini.t us. The bridge which cost 
$1,000,000 In Greece was destroyed by a $25 
bomb. 

“Wc are In this fl'^ht against enormous odds 
on the physical side because of the nature of 
the ofiporJllon and the opportunities being 
offered to the oppo-sitlon for destruction. We 
therefore must turn to tho field In which we 
have enormous advantages, that is. to the 
moral, political, and spiritual field, In order 
to mobilize mankind around these basic 
measures of freedom and try i o offset there¬ 
by some of the dhudvantages on the physical 
sidf?. 

“Tliorcfore we look upon this Genocide 
Convention as a major element In tho at¬ 
tempt to mobilize the moral und spiritual re¬ 
sources of mankind In tho interest of our 
common objectives as written in the United 
Notions, and we believe that If w^e can offer 
this leadership we will see a continuing con¬ 
solidation of mankind behind these princi¬ 
ples und through that contribute greatly to 
the Interest, the peace, and the well-being of 
the American people.” 

Philip B. Perlman (Solicitor General of the 
United States): 

“In our view the United States has com¬ 
plete authority to enter Into the Genocide 
Convention. The treaty power Is being In¬ 
voked, and that the treaty power of the 
United States extends to all proper subjects 
of negotiation between our Government and 
the governments of other nations Is clear 
{Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258, 266 (1890)); 
Asakura v. Seattle (265 U. S. 332, 341 (1924)). 
Tho treaty-making power Is broad enough 
to cover all subjects that properly pertain to 
our foreign relations * • • (SantotHn- 

cemo v. Egan (284 U. S. 30, 40 (1931)). 

“The contention advanced by some of the 
critics ot the convention that these subjects 
must be completely or exclusively foreign 
or international or external overlooks the 
whole history of treaty making which has, 
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from the first, dealt with mi^tters having 
(llrect impact on subjects Intimately of do¬ 
mestic and local concern. See Ware v. Hyl^ 
ton (3 Dali. 199 (1796)), holding the 1783 
treaty of peace with Great Britain preserved 
debts owed British creditors by American 
citizens, and was superior to a statute of 
Virginia which purported to effect a dis¬ 
charge: Hopkirk v. Bell (3 Cranch. 454 
(1806)), holding that the 1783 treaty of 
peace with Great Britain prevented the op¬ 
eration of the Virginia statute of limitations 
on debts owed Britons, contracted before the 
treaty; Fairfax's Devisee v. Hunter's Lessee 
(7 Cranch. 603 (U. S, 1813)), holding that a 
1794 treaty with Great Britain confirmed 
title to land in Virginia in a British citizen 
notwithstanding the law of Virginia; Chirac 
V. Chirac (2 Wheat. 2.59 (U. S 1817)), hold¬ 
ing that a 1778 treaty with Franco enabled 
subjects of France to purchase and hold 
lands in the United States and overcame the 
effect of a Maryland escheat law; Hauenstein 
V. tynham (100 U. S. 483 (1879)), holding 
that a treaty w'lth Switzerland removed the 
disability of a Swiss citizen under Virginia 
law to inherit real property, the Supreme 
Court stating speclllcally: ‘We have no 
doubt that this treaty is within the treaty- 
making power conferred by the Constitution 
(100 U. S. 490),’ and to the same effect re¬ 
garding inheritance by a French citizen 
under a treaty with France. Geojroy v. Riggs 
(133 U. S. 258 (1890); Missouri v. Holland 
(252 U. S. 416 (1920)). holding the 1916 
treaty with Great Britain lor protection by 
the United States and Canada of migratory 
birds which traverse parts of both countries, 
and congressional implementation of the 
treaty, to be a proper rxercl.se of the treaty- 
making power and Federal legislative pow'cr 
thereunder; Asakura v. City of Seattle (265 
U. S. 332 (1924)), holding a treaty with 
Japan, which provided that citizens and 
subjects of both countries shall enjoy lib¬ 
erty to carry on trade, and so forth, in the 
territory of each other on equal footing, 
overcame a city ordinance which limited 
pawnbroking to United States citizens; iVcil- 
son V. Johnson (279 U. S. 47 (1929)), holding 
an Iowa Inheritance tax was subject to a 
treaty with Denmark, which forbade discrlm- 
liiatliig taxes on the removal of personal 
property by citizens of cither country from 
the other; Santovincenzo v. Egan (284 U. S. 
30 (1931)), holding a convention with Italy 
and a treaty with Persia governed the in¬ 
testacy of an Italian subject In preference 
to the escheat law of New York, the Supreme 
Court stating spetTflcally: ‘There can be no 
question as to the power of the Government 
of the United States to make the treaty with 
Persia or the Consular Convention with Italy 
(284 U. S. 40).’ 

“That genocide is equal with descent and 
distribution of real and personal property, 
or nondiscrimination on grounds of citizen¬ 
ship in business opportunities and taxation, 
or protection of migratory birds, as a subject 
appropriate for action under the treaty¬ 
making power seems to us an inescapable 
conclu.sion. The historical background of 
the Genocide Convention indicates the view 
of the representatives In .nternational affairs 
of practically all the governments of the 
world on tlie appropriateness and desira¬ 
bility of an international agreement ‘to 
outlaw the world-shocking crime of geno¬ 
cide.’ This Government has shared In this 
view; in fact, has taken a leading part In 
shaping the convention, If there is any 
Issue here as to whether the exercise of the 
treaty-making power Is the appropriate 
means through which genocide should be 
effectively condemned, and we doubt the va¬ 
lidity of such an Issue, the view of the Presi¬ 
dent as the principal organ of the United 
States in lorelgn affairs, and of the State 
Department as his representative In such 
matters, is entitled to great weight. 

“But more than this, as a Nation, by ac¬ 
tion of the President and the Senate, the 


United States has already made clear Its 
policy on the propriety of giving due inter¬ 
national regard, by cooperative methods, for 
the promotion and protection of human 
rights, of which the fundamental right to 
life of whole groups of people Is certainly 
one. 

“A question was asked Mr. Rusk about the 
United Nations Charter and its covering such 
a situation as this, I think Mr. Rusk listed 
one covering Item. We have listed seven 
separate references to the Charter that indi¬ 
cate that this subject that is dealt with In 
the Genocide Convention, the subject of 
human rights and fundamental freedom, was 
intended to be one of the matters over which 
the United Nations should function, and 
that we think is made clear not by the one 
section but seven different sections that we 
have listed: 

'“article 1 

“ ‘The purposes of the United Nations are— 
• * * * « 

** ‘3. To achieve international cooperation 
In solving international problems of an eco¬ 
nomic. social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and In promoting and encourag¬ 
ing respect for human rights and for fuiido- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion (59 
Stat. 1037). 

** 'ARTICLE 13 

*“1. The General Assembly shall inlllnte 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of— 

***** 

“‘(b) ♦ • ♦ assisting in the realization 

Of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
lor all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion (59 Stat. 1039). 

“ 'ARTICLE 55 

“ ‘With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces¬ 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo¬ 
ples, the United Nations shall promote— 
***** 

“ '(c) universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedom 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion (59 Stat. 1045-1046). 

“ 'ARTICLE 56 

“ 'All members pledge themselves to take 
Joint and separate action In cooperation with 
the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55 (59 Stat. 
1046). 

'“article 62 

“ '2. It (the Economic and Social Council) 
may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all (59 Stat, 1046). 

“ ‘article 68 

** 'The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions In economic and social 
fields for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commission as may be re¬ 
quired for the performance of its functions 
(59 Stat. 1047). 

“ 'article 76 

“ 'The basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system, In accordance with the purposes of 
the United Nations laid down in Article 1 of 
the present Charter, shall be— 

« * * * • 

“ 'to encourage respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all with¬ 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion and to encourage recognition of the 
Interdependence of the peoples of the world 
(59 Stat. 1409).’ “ 

“These provisions, as a minimum, embody 
a clear expression of policy, of our Inten¬ 
tion (as well as that of other nations) to 
promote respect for human rights by peace¬ 


ful International cooperation. The treaty 
method is the best known means of achiev¬ 
ing international cooperation. The Genocide 
Convention is a treaty, and whether or not 
It be regarded as stemming from obliga¬ 
tions undertaken under the United Nations 
Charter, the reservation of domestic Juris¬ 
diction in article 2 (7) of thw Charter: 
‘Nothing contained in the present Charier 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter¬ 
vene In matters which arc essentially within 
the domestic Jurisdiction of any state' and 
so forth, is of no relevance on the question us 
to whether genocide and its punishment arc 
appropriate subjects for a new treaty. This 
is so because, first, the Genocide Convention 
does not purport to grant any Jurisdiction 
to the United Nations which it does not al¬ 
ready possess, and second, the acceptance of 
the Genocide Convention will be a separate 
contractual exercise of sovereign power by 
each state accepting the convention.” 

Robert P. Patterson (former Secretary of 
War): 

“What is our form of government? It Is 
a government of u federal character, with 
national and international matters the busi¬ 
ness of the Federal Government, and with 
local matters the business of the 48 States 
and subdivisions of those States. By the 
Constitutlun, the treaty-making power and 
also the power to define and punish offenses 
against the laws of nations, those powers 
are specifically given to branches of the 
Federal Government, clearly In line with the 
general cla.sRlflcatlon that matters of na¬ 
tional importance belong at the seat of the 
Federal Government while matters of local 
Importance belong with the 48 States. 

“We have In our brief cases that expound 
those principles, cases in the United States 
Supreme Court, cases In which opinions 
were wi-itteu by Justice Holmes, Chief Justice 
Hughes, and other leading Jurists In the 
Nation. 

“This convention Is in clear conformity 
with that dual system of government. It 
declare.s, the treaty does, that genocide shall 
be an international crime which Ihe con¬ 
tracting partic.s undertake to prevent. It 
binds the contracting parties simply to enact 
legislation that will carry Into effect the 
provisions of the convention and inflict pen¬ 
alties on violators within their borders, 
trials to be in the courts of the Nation and 
to be in accordance with the respective con¬ 
stitutions of the contracting parties. 

“In other words, this convention deals 
with a matter that by the Constitution of 
the United States Is in the Federal field. It 
does not deal to any degree with local mat¬ 
ters, with what the provisions of a plumb¬ 
ing code should be In a city, or anything of 
that matter. It deals with an offense world¬ 
wide in its effects, an offense declared to be 
of grave international concern by the unani¬ 
mous vote of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

“More specifically, I think the objection 
may be this, and I take this from the report 
of the special committee of the American 
Bar Association committee on peace and law, 
through the United Nations. In that report 
you can find the thread of a thought—I say 
the thread of a thought because I do not 
think it is stated categorically anywhere, but 
the thread of a thought—that this conven¬ 
tion goes along unheard-of lines, lines of a 
revolutionary character, in that it Imposes 
individual obligations on persons by treaty 
or by international law. 

“I submit that a careful reading of the 
convention will afford no support for that 
charge whatsoever. No individual obligation 
will be imposed upon any United States citi¬ 
zen or any subject of Britain or citizen of 
any country until a national law Is passed by 
that country. Then and not until then will 
there be any duty or obligation of any sort 
imposed upon the Individual citizens. That 
argument, I submit, misses the whole point 
of this convention, which is a contract on the 
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part of the Rlgning and ratifying goYern- 
ments that they will pass legislation of their 
own in accordance with their own constltn* 
tlons, to make genocide a crime within their 
own borders.” 

III. Statement by Hon. Eunfst A. Gross. 
Representative of the Unjted States, at 
the Signing of the Convention on 
Genocice 

[United States Delegation to UN General 
Assembly. Frees Release 83, December 11, 
1946] 

The adoption of the Convention on Geno* 

cicle by the General ARScmbly Is an Impor¬ 
tant nchicvcmcut by the United Nations. 
The convention provides for the repression 
and pimlbhment of the crime of denying the 
right of c.\istrncc of entire human groups. 
It responds to the unanimous request of 
members of the United Nations that suitable 
methods of international cooperation be or¬ 
ganised to prevent a recurrence of act.s of 
barbarism which are still frc.sh In our minds. 

I am privileged to slgji this convention 
on behalf of my Government, which has 
been proud to take an active part In the 
effort of the United Nations to bring this 
convention into being. 

The Government of the United States 
considers this an event of great importance 
in the development of international law and 
of cooperation among stales for the purpose 
of ellminottng practices oirenslvc to all civi¬ 
lized mankind. 

Mr. Speaker. I can sum up my reac¬ 
tion to the necessity for prompt ratifica¬ 
tion of the Genocide Convention with 
the following quotation from Thomas 
Paine: “He that would make his own lib¬ 
erty sccui'e must guard even his enemy 
from oppression; for if he violates tuis 
duty he establishes a precedent that will 
reach to himself."' 


Defease of Earope by American Manpower 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

OF CEOaClA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. September 19 ilegislaiive day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, I ask. 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an prticle entitled “Britain, 
Pran'^e Want Europe IDcfended, But at 
Expense of American Manpower," writ¬ 
ten by Constantine Brown and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of Sep¬ 
tember 19. 1950. 

There being no objection, the ai*ticle 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoko, 

as follows: 

Britatn. Prance Want Europe Depenoed. But 
at Expense or American Manpower 
(By CouBtanlluc Brown) 

Britain and France, our principal allies in 
Europe, want to eat their cake and have it, 
too. They want Europe defended against 
the Russians, but they do not want to tax 
their own resomocs and do not want any¬ 
body but Uie United SUtos to provide Uie 
bulk of the manpower. 

Secretary of State Acheeon made positive 
suggestions for the Integration of a German 
military force into the over-all defense of 
EtUrope. Before the Western Big Three for¬ 
eign ministers met In New York there were 
Indirect approaches by the military lor the 


inclusion of Spain In the over-all program 

to resist eastern ag|;,res8lon. But the French 
and British Oovemments remained adamant 
agnimst It. 

Hie members of the North Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance admit frankly that they cannot, for 
domestic political and other reasons, pro¬ 
vide manpower for the ground force to op¬ 
pose the vast Russian and satellite armies. 

NEED 60 DIVISIONS 

The original optimistic estimate that 25 
ground divisions would suflftce to stop an 
eastern onslaught were drastically revLsed 
after the outbreak of the Korean war. 

The top-ranking ofiRcers of the Atlantic 
Alliance calculate that we shaU need at least 
60 divisions to do the Job. 

Tlie growing threat from Russia has wor¬ 
ried the people of conthieiital Europe. Soon 
after hoslHlties started In Korea there was 
a clamor for Increased American military 
forces In Germany. The French requested at 
least five additional divisions. They were 
right. The recent allied wnr games In 
Germany under the supervision of Gen. Mark 
Clark showed Uiat piesent allied strength 
there is totally inadequate to cope with an 
attack from the east. 

Factual reports from military Bpcclallsts 
led our Government to recommend that 
the western Germans be rearmed as a part 
of the over-all defense plan. It was esti¬ 
mated In Washington that a German army 
of 60,000 men as a starter would greatly bol¬ 
ster our chances of victory. 

The idea of rearming Germans under on 
allied—in ail Hkeliliood, Ameilcan—com- 
munder was ill-received by the Frciicli and 
BrltlsJi. Although the supplies for the new 
German army would be controlled by the 
United States, French Foreign Minister 
Schuman refused to accept om plan. He In¬ 
sisted that rearming the Qermans would be 
disastrous fur the present government of 
Premier Reno Pleven. 

FUBNCH Air. AFRAID 

The French, who cannot add substantially 
to their present manpower under arras, while 
anxious to prevent another invasion of their 
territory, refuse to accept Uie help of their 
former enemies, even after we offer Uiem 
the most sweeping assurances that there will 
be no repetitloTi of the 1914 and 1939 aggres¬ 
sions, They say they cannot afford to put 
many more men under arms. They are afraid 
of tlic political consequences for Uie present 
shaky govwnraent If they agree to permit 
Germany to be rearmed. Yet Uicy want 
Uielr country adequately defended. This Is 
tantamount to asking us to assume the bulk 
of the burden of the defense of Europe. 

I'he Pritlfih are only lukewarm to our pro- 
imsal. Foreign Secretary Bevlii. who stated 
publicly last week that Britain is opposed to 
arming the west Germans, is rcixjrted to 
have softened eumewhat. But not enough 
to inXlurnce his French colleague. 

Both Mr. Bevln and Mr. Schuntan arc do- 
teimined tc) prevent the supplying of mod¬ 
em war Diatcrtals to the Spanish Army, which 
is 400,009 strong. While psychologically 
there may be some grounds for the French 
fc:ir of the Germana—since the two coun¬ 
tries have been at bitter odds since 1870— 
Spain has never been actively hostile to her 
western neighbors. 

In World War I King Alfonso maintained 
strict but friendly neutrality toward the 
allied powers. In World War II, General 
Franco’s assurances to Paris permitted the 
French high command to withdraw Its divi¬ 
sions Ii'om the Pyrenees and send them to 
the German front. 

Opposition to the French and British to 
Inclusion of Spain in western defense Is based 
only on tlie fact that the Socialist partlea 
in those countries do not like the present 
dictatorial regime In Madrid. Yet both Gov¬ 
ernments are most anxious to sec Communist 
China, where Mao Tce-tung rules as ruth¬ 
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lessly as Stalin, seated In the United Nationa 
and fully recognized as a member of tha 
peace-loving nations. 

Spain can contribute for more to the de¬ 
fense of western Europe than eithci* Yugo¬ 
slavia or China. 


Judge^s Remarks on Motion for Reiiearin^, 
FrenchmtD-Cambridg:e Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALtFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 29, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this ac¬ 
tion was filed in 1948 and was not heard 
until February 23, 1950. It was pending 
and there were briefs filed. The Bureau 
of Reclamation was represented at the 
date of healing, but for some reason or 
other did not attempt to pai ticipate and 
help the couit. They knew that in the 
ordinary processes of our democratic 
form of government according to the 
laws of Nebraska and according to the 
reclamation law that the reclamation 
works would be subject to the laws of 
Nebraska. They knew that the matter 
w'ould be submitted in court. They 
knew that, but they did not come in with 
any brief of any kind. They were the 
ones that had the big investment here. 
They, the Reclamation Bureau, liad a big 
Investment, and we knew and appre¬ 
ciated It. It was of vital interest to Uiem 
that Uic couit be proiierly advised and 
helped in rendering a decision, which 
v.’ould not only be of value and benefit to 
them and the district and to the people 
of tills area, but also for the purpose 
of protecting their investment and the 
investment of the taxpayers. Not only 
that, they knew that it was of vital 
concern to the public, and as public serv¬ 
ants, which they profess to be, it was 
their duty to be in court and assist the 
court, not only at the first iicaring, but 
to assist the court by briefs. They were 
aware of briefs being filed by Uie objec¬ 
tors and by the district, and it w as their 
opportunity to come into court and ad¬ 
vise the court what their conteiiUon is, 
and what the coui't ought to do for the 
benefit of everyone affected, but for some 
j’cason or other, which the court does 
not understand, the Bureau person¬ 
nel saw it the way they did, and I will use 
the word “expedient,” not to come into 
court and assist the court. Why? Can 
we say that the Bui'cau personnel had 
no appreciation of our democratic proc¬ 
esses, and no appreciation of the func¬ 
tions of the court to the extent that they 
could Ignore the proceeding that was 
pending in Nebraska. A vital proceed¬ 
ing, not only to them, not only to the 
district, not only to the people and Uic 
taxpaycis, but would perhaps create a 
precedent in the enthe United States. 
After the court had rendered Its deci¬ 
sion, and the decision and the journal 
entry were submitted several days before 
it was filed so that everyone could have 
an opportunity to “shoot” at It and give 
the court further assistance in this vital 
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matter, there was nothint^ said. There 
was nothing said. The Bureau should 
know, and should have known that they 
were looking after the interests of the 
Bureau and representing the w^elfare of 
the people, which they claim they are, 
they should have known that if the court 
made any decisjon which was contrary 
to their version of the law. they would 
have the opportunity to ask the court for 
a motion for retrial within 10 days. 
They knew that, or should have known 
that. During that period there was no 
motion for new trial filed according to 
the practices of Nebraska, which they 
should be familiar with. They could 
have filc'd an appeal directly into the Su¬ 
preme Court wdthin 30 days. Here was 
a question of vital interest. A legal 
question w^hether the court should be 
governed by the academic rule as to the 
interpretation of contracts, or whether 
the court should be guided by section 
46-1,151, which expressly authorized the 
court to declare certain parts of the 
contract invalid. It was the golden op¬ 
portunity to have the interpretation of 
this statute before the court, but for some 
reason or other the personnel of the 
Bureau did not file any appeal in the 
Supreme Court, lli^s court w^ould have 
been happy to see this case go to the 
Supreme Court and get a determination 
of the questions involved, but for some 
reason or other the Bureau found it, if 
I may use the word “expedient,” not to 
file an appeal. Then, after all this time 
expired W'o notice in the papers—after 
the time had expired—then we find in 
the papers that the Bureau is going to 
rescind any further work. We' also find 
in the papers that there is certain pres¬ 
sure placed upon the attorney of this 
district that unless this ruling is set aside, 
or to similar effect, that the Bureau is not 
going to proceed further with then con¬ 
tracts. 

Now\ gentlemen, I w'ill say advisedly to 
th(‘se men representing the Bureau to¬ 
day that that did not only amaze me, it 
shocked me as I am sure it shocked every 
American person. There was every op¬ 
portunity to follow the procedure, the 
regular procedures provided by our Con¬ 
stitution and democratic processes, of 
having this matter presented in an or¬ 
derly and direct manner and go straight 
to the Supreme Court. But for some 
reason or other when the time has ex¬ 
pired then put pressure, and I W'as 
amazed to listen to this statement of the 
argument that unless this contract was 
confirmed in total, the Bureau cannot 
do business with tlie district. 

Gentlemen, wdiat does it mean? We 
come to this conclusion. By the very 
history of w^bat has transpired here, the 
very history that has transpired, our 
administrative bodies are trying to coerce 
the courts to conform to administrative 
will, and the courts, to maintain respect 
and dignity to preserve our social order, 
cannot bow to administrative will. 

This motion was filed out of time and 
the court has no .iurisdiction at this time 
to hear a motion for new trial. The mo¬ 
tion IS going to be overruled. 


Congress Uneasy—Members Fear Resent¬ 
ment From Voters at Delay in Passing 
Excess-Profits Tax 

EXTENSION OP 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CA110J4NA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPItESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, follow¬ 
ing my observations in the House a few 
days ago regarding excess-profits tax 
legislation, I attach hereto a statement 
appearing in the Washington newspaper 
by the columnist Thomas L. Stokes. 

Current rumors indicate that some 
sort cf a compromise has been agreed 
upon by the conferees by which no im¬ 
mediate excess-profit taxes are to be 
levied. Surely these rumors cannot be 
well-founJed in fact. How anyone can 
justify immediate ad.lournment of this 
Congress without taking care of this es¬ 
sential and greatly needed tax measure 
is beyond my conception. I know that 
many of our colleagues are anxious to get 
horn? to look after their political for¬ 
tune?. I believe it would be to their 
political advantage to stay in session 
and thus discharge their full duties. 
From my experience through the years, 
I have never suffered at the hands of 
the voters w^hen they were convinced 
that I was making a conscientious effort 
to faithfully discharge the trust they 
have reposed in me. If we must re¬ 
cess for a while, and I see no reason for 
that, let us return again soon after the 
election early in November to finish our 
w'ork in the Eighty-first Congress. It 
will not suffice to adjourn this Congress 
w ith some sort of a pretended agreement 
to enact excess-profits-tax legislation in 
the Eighty-second Congress. V/c have 
no authorty to speak for subsequent Con- 
gre.sses. When the report from the con¬ 
ferees on the tax measure comes up for 
consideration, if it does not provide for 
proper exccss-proflts-tax levies, let us re¬ 
commit It with specific instructions to 
carry out the expressed washes of the 
House. 

Regardless as to what we do with the 
tax measures, I intend to vote against 
the adjournment of Congress in view^ of 
the continuing serious international 
problems confronting us. The above- 
mentioned statement follows: 

Congress Uneasy—Members Fear Resent¬ 
ment From Voters at Delay in Passing 
Excess-Profits Tax 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Uneasy lie the heads of many of those 
who wear the crowns in this Elghty-flrat 
Congress who in 7 w'ceks must face the voters 
to answer for their stewardship. 

Around the Capitol you hear much fright¬ 
ened conversation about a voter rebellion 
against the “ins” of whatever party, come 
Noveniber 7. That happens occasionally in 
critical times such as these, when people are 
disturbed and confused about things in gen¬ 
eral and strike out blindly at the exposed 
targets—those in public office. 

That fear, of course, is subject to the usual 
discount that most politicians “run scared." 
Nevertheless, the anxiety is manifest in nu¬ 


merous ways, among them, the overwhelming 
vote last week of the House, 331 to 2, in¬ 
structing its Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee to prepare 
a bill to tax excess profits for the Elghty- 
finst Congress which runs until January 3. 

This gesture, which probably will turn out 
to be no more than that, reveals how sensi¬ 
tive Members of that body—all of whose 
scats are at stake in November—have be¬ 
come to complaints from their constituents 
ab(;ut raising their income tax^s beginning 
October 1—n month before election, inci¬ 
dentally—and not at the same time taxing 
war profits. 

OBVIOUS IN senate, TOO 

This does not look like equality of sacri¬ 
fice—and Isn't, of course. 

The guilt consciousness so obvious In the 
Houue was apparent also in the Senate, only 
a third of whose Members arc up for re- 
elecUun. There, after the House action, pro¬ 
ponents of an excess profits tax now lost by 
only 2 votes, 34 to 36, in an attempt to get 
the Senate to rescind its previous resolu¬ 
tion for a bill at the next session and fol¬ 
low the House recommendation for one in 
this Congress. 

The resolutions of each body are only 
promissory notes, and no action appears 
likely before nrxt year. .*slnce an extra session 
after the election would be required. But 
they at least give hard-pressed Members a 
piec'' of prper to wave Irantically before their 
constituents who already are figuring how 
they are going to meet their increased tax 
bills and may, consequently, not be too 
sympatheltc. 

Anybody who knows anything about the 
operation of Congress*-* and this reporter 
lay.s some claim to that alter 29 years here— 
knows that there Is no excuse whatever for 
not taxing w’nr pioflts now. There’s been a 
lot of sham and flapdoodle about how long 
it tuivcb to write a bill because of the com¬ 
plicated subject. There has been plenty of 
time. The Korean war is nearly 3 months 
old. Just alter it started the tax commit¬ 
tees of both House and Senate were remind.ed 
that an c.\ce.sR-profits tax should be Included 
to make tor etjuallty of sacrlHce. But the 
Sciinle Finance Committee, before which the 
tax bill already put-sed by the House was 
pending,, voted for po,stponement until next 
year, which, likewise, was advocated by Sec- 
letary of the Treasury John W. Snyder. 

PLENTY OF TIME NOW 

A-s a matter of fact, there Is plenty of time 
now to write an excess-profits tax. The 
Trc.asury Department has done considerable 
research on the subject, which 11 did to be 
ready in event Congress decided to act now 
and could submit a workable measure very 
shortly. 

The dilatory tactics have worked very 
nicely for those who hope somehow to avoid 
enactment of such a tax or, if it comes, that 
It not be made retroactive to the beginning 
of the Korean war, July 1, this year, or 
October 1, when increased individual and 
corporate Income taxes become cfTeetlve, as 
was recommended in Senate and House 
resolutions. 

This part of the resolutions about retro¬ 
activity ol the tax may turn out to be lip 
service. In this connection, Representative 
John Carroll, Democrat, of Colorado, one of 
the leaders in the House for an excess-profits 
tax now, pointed out that the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee, in its report on the tax 
bill, said flatly that the tax would apply to 
1951 profits, and also read a recent Interview 
In Paris with Secretary Snyder who said the 
tax would be applied to 1051 profits, as it 
would be difficult to make the tux retroac¬ 
tive to 1950 profits. 

Representative Eberharter, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, also active for an excess-profits 
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tax now, put the Issue In a nutshell when he 
told the House: 

“We feel that It Is not fair, particularly to 
loW'lncome groups of this country, people 
earning less than $6,009 a year, to have their 
taxes Increased an average of 20 percent and 
at the sanne time be forced to pay higher 
prices for groceries, for rent, and for the 
other necessities of life, and not have this 
tax measure do anything about war proflts.’* 

That seems fair and reasonable. 


Information Program of the Department 
of State 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, last Fi’iday I received from the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Jack K. 
McFall, a note which said: 

I thought you might be Interested in see¬ 
ing what your constituents are doing to help 
put over the Department's Information pro¬ 
gram. 

Attached to this note was a clipping 
from the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 
August 27, written by David Hotter. Be¬ 
lieving this excellent article will be of in¬ 
terest to other Senators, I am asking 
that it be placed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Texans Air Nation’s Voice 
(By David Hotter) 

Washington, August 26.—We have a story 
to tell. It's all true. But a lot of people 
can’t, or don’t, believe it. They haven’t seen 
our proof. They can’t even imagine the 
things we say. And some other people are 
telling them our story isn’t so—even if they 
are allowed to hear or read it. 

It’s a matter-of-fact story, to us. But it’s 
pretty tall Texas telling, to folk who haven’t 
seen us or what we talk about. 

To tell this story straight, to convince 
these people that we are playing fair with 
them, we have a big selling Job. We have 
ideas for sale. But our ideas can be no more 
winning than our story. 

Tills, then, is the Job of America’s expand¬ 
ing information services—which this year 
will cost about $130,000,000. And it’s the 
Job of some of your old friends and neigh¬ 
bors—Texans who have been recruited to 
help tell and sell America to people who 
Just can’t believe what they hear about us, 
HAPPY industrious PEOPLE 

Ours Is the story of a big, rich country, 
filled with big-hearted, basically happy, 
pretty Industrious people who respect human 
beings because they are human beings; who 
don’t go looking for fights but will take one 
on when it’s necessary; who believe In hu¬ 
man and governmental decency and fair 
play; who think policemen arc there to help 
people, not frighten them into cellars. 

Now our Job—the Job of this bunch of 
Texans—ls to tell the story so people can 
imdcrstand it. It must be told so men and 
women who never saw a towering bank 
building or a State fair or a town full of 
cars or beautiful department stores won’t 
hold It against us for having the things they 


never saw. It must be told so people who 
aren’t free and who don’t make $10 or $15 
a day will want to Improve their own sys¬ 
tems Instead of wanting to tear ours down. 

We want to sell freedom, with this story, 
because we know that free people will want 
peace. 

This is a big Job of story telling. But it’s 
not too big for -people like Parker May of 
Abilene and Jack McDermott of Lufkin, for 
Ruth Lewis of Austin and Bess Stephenson 
of Fort Worth, for Carolyn Ramsey, of Mar¬ 
shall, and Bernice Strong, of Alpine. 

big job of story telling 

Their Job is in radio, newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, book, picture—every available avenue 
of information. It centers on one word— 
“truth”. 

McDermott is a former Lufkin editor and 
publisher. He used to write beautiful prose 
about the Lufkin Panthers, toughest football 
team In the Plney Woods. Now he directs 
the entire program of news gathering that 
keeps American press officers and local news¬ 
paper editors around the world alert to what 
is happening here. It is a plan for shipping 
news and stories about every facet of Amer¬ 
ican life all over the world for publication, 
for repetition by word of mouth, for speech- 
making. It even includes preparation and 
printing of magazines and other documents 
for free distribution, setting up libraries of 
information for people who will take time to 
hear what tlie United States is doing. 

Working with McDermott is Bess Stephen¬ 
son. Her bylines in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram were widely known. Today her 
field is unlimited Americana. 

She is chief of a section that produces and 
directs the production of basic story material 
about this country—^stories about how we do 
things, how wc view things, what our basic 
policies arc. In her ken are science, litera¬ 
ture, art, politics, business. Industry, labor, 
agriculture, forestry—^the works. 

Carolyn Ramsey has a farm home near 
Marshall. Now she Jeeps across the country 
with a camera. Seven times she’s gone across 
the land, getting pictures to prove what 
America is. And she is a secret weapon, 
because the Soviets will let us exhibit pic¬ 
tures of America, even when they Jam our 
broadcasts and ban our printing. So Miss 
Ramsey’s pictures can pierce the iron cur¬ 
tain and her product goes on display In 
libraries and galleries all over the world. 

EACH HAS PART IN PROGRAM 

Parker Muy is eicccutlve officer for the whole 
Information program—press, radio, movies. 
His is the business-office job of trying to 
figure out where money spent on a certain 
phase of the American story will do the most 
good. 

Bernice Strong used to be a publicist for 
Sul Ross College. Now she alms her stories 
at Latin America, keeping the hemisphere 
neighbors alert to our doings. Jim Bob Gal¬ 
ley did turns on Lubbock and Abilene news¬ 
papers. Now she aims her pieces at the Par 
East, trying hard to tie American inter¬ 
ests in those lands to tangible evidence here 
and abroad. 

Charlie Miller of Clyde. Abilene, and El 
Paso, and Ed Capers of Port Worth are edi¬ 
tors, sorting, selecting, perfecting stories for 
shipment abroad. Capers works on the wire¬ 
less bulletin which moves out regularly to 
American embassies and Foreign Service 
offices. Local editors in all parts get copies 
for reproduction, for comment, for informa¬ 
tion about America. 

And 1x1 faraway Rangoon, where Uncle 
Bam looks for friends in Asia, Ruth liewis, 
the former Austin Amerlcan-Statesman 
drama critic, sees that the bulletin and all 
other stories of America get to radio stations 
and native newspapers so they can have the 
truth. A top-flight operative In American In¬ 
formation work since World War 11, she will 
be coming home soon. They have a Job for 


her in New York, writing script for the Voice 
of America to beam to the Far East. 

RADIO INFORMATION SPECIALIST 

Also in New York is Vestal Lott, the former 
Clarendon newspaperman who now is a 
specialist in radio information for the Voice 
headquarters, whence stem the 210 hours a 
week of American words in 33 languages 
by short wave—to be picked up and re- 
broadcast. 

There are many more Texans out there tell¬ 
ing our story—throwing millions of words 
into the great battle for men’s minds. 

All you have to do to know their Job is big 
Is to listen to or watch Jacob Malik in action. 
Stalin’s UN mouthpiece is the past master of 
the “upside down” language. His is typical 
of the tripe that is spread around the world 
about us. He talks about “Asia for the Asi¬ 
atics,” or “Iran for the Iranians” or “Ger¬ 
many for the Germans.” But what he 
means is Asia for the Russians, Iran for the 
Kremlin. Germany for the supreme Soviet. 

This is the phase of war that surpasses 
physical combat in planning and precision, 
and for promise of return. People fear what 
they do not know. They fear, some of them, 
the very prosperity and happiness of Amer¬ 
ica. They envy it. They are told ours is 
the aim of imperialism. 

trying to get truth ACROSS 

These Texans and their cohorts arc Just 
trying to get the truth across. Russia is 
spending more and more radio time and more 
dishonest effort in its propaganda program. 
We know ours is working because the Soviets 
are trying to stop it by every means. 

We think we have the truth, the faith, the 
hope of men who want freedom on our side. 
But we still have some preaching and selling 
to do. 

And In the market place of ideas, these 
Texans are working for you. They are try¬ 
ing to win friends for your country, trying 
to sell Just one commodity—truth—In 
dally, direct, throat-cutting competition 
with the big lie. 


Fifty Billioii Dollars and No Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the people in Wisconsin want 
to know what became of the $50,000,000.- 
000 that was supposedly spent for na¬ 
tional defense. There are no new tanks, 
no new Navy, no big guns, no 70-group 
Air Force. Now we are told that only 
$1 in $7 actually went to buy arms. 
Most of the money went for salaries, sup¬ 
plies, freight, and for other services. 
This Is nothing less than bungling and 
Inefittciency on a high level. The Demo¬ 
crats cannot escape the responsibility for 
this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, taxpayers in 4 years of 
cold war, put on the line, $50,000,000,000 
for our military defense, a stupendous 
sum. That is twice the cost of World 
War I and we never fired a gun. At that 
price the American public was assured 
that it was buying security. Yet the 
war In Korea today shows the United 
States to be short of almost everything. 
Now, Mr. Truman wants ten billion 
more, just for a starter. Bigger and 
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more staggering sums will be requested 
after the elections in November. He 
dares not make additional requests at 
this time, 6 weeks from the 7th of No¬ 
vember. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that high- 
ranking generals and admirals are ask¬ 
ing what became of the $50,000,000,000. 
They want to know: Where arc the 
guns, the new tanks, the planes that arc 
d.^signed to stop infantry movements, the 
new weapons that would surely stop any 
tank? Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Secretary 
of Defense said once, not long ago, that 
these weapons made tanks useless in time 
of war. Korea, no doubt, jolted him. 

We arc informed that one-half of those 
defense dollars have gone to pay military 
salaries, all of which have been raised 
above the prewar level. The other half 
has gene to pay for services and supplies. 
This includes pay, travel, telephone, 
freight, rent, and pensions. Food, fuel, 
ammunition, clothing, and other items 
are also included. 

I repeat again, Mr. Speaker, only $1 
in $7 was spent on arms of any.kind. 
One dollar in sixteen has gone for equip¬ 
ment other than aircraft. Only four 
billion was invested in aircraft and 
three billion for all other equipment— 
guns, ships, trucks, radar, new weapons, 
machinery, and noncombat equipment, 
such as furniture, typewriters, and pas¬ 
senger automobiles. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just a bird’s-eye 
look at our defense spending for which 
we received so little in the way of ships, 
guns, planes, and tanks. This situation 
should be fully investigated. In the 
meantime it is quite obvious that our 
spending for war must be increased if we 
are to win it. However, the question 
that confronts the American people is: 
Can we trust the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration to do the job? 


Contract Between Southwestern Power 
Administration and Oklahoma Utility 
Companies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day o/ 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have a 
letter from Mr. L. J. Wilhoite, chair¬ 
man of the Electric Power Board of 
Chattanooga, Tenn..*and one from Ken 
G. Whitaker, secretary of the informa¬ 
tion committee of the Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association. Both 
these letters are dated July 20, and are 
addressed to Hon. Oscar Chapman, Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior. The letters com- . 
mend Secretary Chapman for his devoted 
public service. I ask that they may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Electric Power Board 

OP Chattanooga, 

Jvly 20,1950. 

Hon. O.SCAR Chapman, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, X>. C. ’ 

Dear Mr. Slcretary: I have very closely 
followed the negotiations between the Okla¬ 
homa private iitllilies and the Southwestern 
Power Administration which resulted in sign¬ 
ing the contriict last week. I have been kept 
In close touch with the situation through 
Ken Whitaker of this organization and Sam 
O’Neal who represents the TeiiiiesBee Valley 
Public Power Association in Warhlngton. 

I say to you in all sincerity that 1 think 
that you have made a real contribution to 
the cau.se of making electricity available to 
the greatest number of people at rate.s within 
their Ability to pay. I leel that you have 
every right to take a very Just pride in this 
accomplishment. I am lamiliar with some 
of the difficulties which you were up against 
and think you ought to be congratulated 
most heartily. 

Sincerely. 

L. J. Wilhoite, 

Chairman. 

TENNE.SSEE VaLLEY PUBLIC 

Power Association, 

July 20, 1950. 

Hon. O.SCAR Chapman. 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chapman: I received a copy yes¬ 
terday of the contract between Southwestern 
Power Administration and the two Oklahoma 
utility companies. While I was generally 
familiar with this situation, through con¬ 
versations with you and others In your de¬ 
partment. I nevertheless enjoyed very much 
examining the contract. 

I think you did an outstanding job in pro¬ 
tecting the interests of the preference cus¬ 
tomers. Not only did you protect the inter¬ 
ests of those municipalities who now own 
their distribution facilities, but you made it 
possible lor any municipality in the future 
who decides that this is the proper course 
to be protected as well. There has been 
some ambiguity in the Congress on the def¬ 
inition or preference customers and I believe 
this contract will serve to clarify the situa¬ 
tion. 

Realizing as I do the extreme difficulties 
under which you were working, I want to 
again very heartily congratulate you on the 
way in which you handled this situation. 
You made a definite contribution to the 
cause of making electricity available to the 
largest number of people possible at the 
cheapest rates consistent with good business. 
This, in the opinion of our assoclallou, is a 
real accomplishment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ken G. Whitaker, 
Secretary, Information Committer. 


Denis Hurley Nominates Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

XN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
y Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I include the following address by 
Denis M. Hurley, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., renominating Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman for the United States Senate at 
the Democratic State Convention at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Huiley’s address 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates. If we 
have learned nothing else from this great 
convention, we hrve once again seen demon¬ 
strated the time-honored principle that po¬ 
litical success must be founded upon per¬ 
sonal sacrifice and upon party unity. We 
saw this exemplified here, only a lew mo¬ 
ments ago, when the nomination of Con¬ 
gressman Waiter A. Lynch for the governor¬ 
ship of the State of New York was made 
un.'uiimnu.s. 

Out of this great convention, I knew that 
some high honor was eventually bound to 
come to the Borough of Churches, with its 
millions of ardent baseball fans, but I did 
not siLspect in what form that honor would 
come. 1 take it as a signal tribute to Brook¬ 
lyn. and to her contribution of the largest 
Democratic vote in the State of New York, 
that two of her sons have been chosen to 
place in nomination the two standard bear¬ 
ers of our party. 

Twenty-two years ago, in 1928, I discov¬ 
ered that an outstanding man in the busi¬ 
ness and financial world was dedicating all 
his time, his energy, and his talents to stamp¬ 
ing out the curse of religiou.s intolerance In 
this country. The campaign of vilification 
waged against the Happy Warrior, the un¬ 
forgettable Alfred E. Smith, of blessed mem¬ 
ory. was the signal for the entrance Into the 
political arena of the Gallant Crusader. 

For twenty-two years, T have watched the 
spectacular rise of his star on the political 
horizon, and, in my judgment, he is still 
fighting fur the same sublime causes. 

However, I am not here to nominate a 
saint with a record of absolute perfection. 
My candidate is a human being. And so, on 
occasion, as every American has the right 
to do, I have disagreed with my candidate’s 
stand on certain public questions. Any 
statp.sman, worth his salt, who has the cour¬ 
age to stand up and be counted- upon im¬ 
portant controversial issues, runs the risk 
of sharp and violent disagreement with some 
of the voters. But, disagree with him, as I 
have at times, I have never once doubted 
the sincerity of this gallant crusader. I have 
also had the temerity, once, maybe twice, 
to disagree with my beloved wife. I soon got 
over that. But I still love my wife, and I still 
respect, admire and esteem my candidate. 
Since charity covers a multitude of sins, 
then, surely, the spirit of universal charity 
manifested, through all his years, by this 
great man, should blot out a few errors 
of Judgment committed without the slight¬ 
est taint of malice. 

It is my proud privilege to nominate one 
whose name has become synonymous, not 
only throughout our own State but through¬ 
out the Nation and the world, with states¬ 
manship. sincerity, and nobility of purpose, 
one whose name is as familiar to you as your 
own—a name that, through the years, has 
become one of the chief boasts, not only of 
the Democratic Party but of the people of the 
State of New York and of the United States 
of America. 

The outstanding record of accomplish¬ 
ment of our candidate lor over two decadesi 
has already brought him imperishable and 
lasting fame. Strictly on his merit, and 
upon the excellence of his performance, he 
has won a unique place in the historic an¬ 
nals of our generation and certainly has no 
further need for the honor which we are 
about to bestow upon him. But like the 
noble soldier that he is, he will respond when 
duty calls. 
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Twenty-two years ago the people of New 
Yorlc State gave him their first vote of con¬ 
fidence aa a candidate for State-wide office 
on a ticket beaded by hla devoted friend 
and coworkor, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

From 1928 to 1932, during two terms, he 
served his State well as lieutenant governor, 
acting as Governor Roosevelt’s chief assist¬ 
ant and deputy and as the leader and key 
member of that Illustrious group which 
served Franklin Roosevelt in his two memor¬ 
able terms as Governor of New York. 

When the American people called Franklin 
JEtoosevelt to Washington as President of the 
United States in 1932. the people of New 
York, in their great wisdom, turned to the 
man who had been Roosevelt’s right hand 
and named him as their Governor. 

For the next 10 years, through four suc¬ 
cessive and unprecedented terms, this gal¬ 
lant crusader gave to New York one of the 
most brUliant administrations in all the 
•history of this State. His very name be¬ 
came a symbol of sound, wise, and progres- 
.sive government. Ho carried on as the fear- 
lees champion of right and progress, as a 
fighter for the underdog, and at the same 
time as a sound and practical business ad¬ 
ministrator. 

A man born In New York City, with roots 
deep in that metropolis, he nevertheless be¬ 
came, as Governor, a friend and advocate 
of the farmers, of their interest, and their 
welfare. 

Before entering upon State-wide public 
service this man of many talents had proved 
hlB skill and worth In the world of busi¬ 
ness and finance. He turned that back¬ 
ground to good account by so managing the 
finances and business affairs of Now York 
State as to leave the State treasury with a 
huge surplus—a surplus which his aucce8.sor 
has found It possible to spend and waste 
away. 

This record of achievement would have 
seemed more than sufficient honor and glory 
for any man, but the public Intorcst still 
clamored for his services. In 1942, with the 
Nation at war, he was again called to duty 
in the service of all humanity. He was se¬ 
lected by the unanimous vote of many na¬ 
tions to servo as the fir&t Director General 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration. In that capacity, he 
organized and carried through the noblest 
adventure In humanltarlanlsm In the his¬ 
tory of the world, one of the most difficult 
tasks any man had ever been called upon to 
perform. But this gallant crusader for every 
cause that Is good, performed It with such 
skill and brilliance, with such compassion 
and understanding, that the name of UNRRA 
remains today synonymous with humanltar¬ 
lanlsm throughout the earth. 

And, then, only last year, when the Demo¬ 
cratic Party of this State called him forth 
from a well-earned retirement to be its can¬ 
didate In a special election for the high of¬ 
fice of United States Senator, ho again, like 
Clncinnatus, bowed to the wishes of hla par¬ 
ty and of his fellow countrymen and was 
again elected in a contest too fresh and green 
in our memories to need recalling. 

In hla I year as United States Senator, he 
proved again his statesmanship and grasp 
of large affairs too numerous to mention. 
In every one of the vital Issues that con¬ 
fronted the United States Senate during the 
past year, he had a leading voice. The cause 
of liberalism, the cause of progressive legis¬ 
lation, the cause of the poor, the humble, 
the friendless, and the underprivileged had 
a new and bold champion In the Senate of 
the United States. At the same time, the 
cause of economy in government, of orderly 
and constructive and appropriate conserva¬ 
tism In government had also found a friend. 

And, finally, the cause of totalitarian com¬ 
munism and godless tyranny found in him a 
fierce and Implacable enemy who never lost 


an opportunity to urge and to demand all- 
out military preparedness. His voice was 
often heard in the Senate urging the mobili¬ 
zation of every force, both our own and 
those of all our friends and allies abroad, 
for concerted resistance to the blaCk evil of 
atheistic communism. 

In the lexicon of the Democratic Party, 
the letter stands for leadership and for 
loyalty, for liberty, and for Uberellsm; and 
now it stands for Lynch, our next governor. 
But, for many, many years, it has stood and 
it still stands for this great and good man, 
for this champion of champions, this fight¬ 
er against tyranny and totalitarianism, this 
preeminent statesman, this voice of wisdom 
and courage in our Nation’s councils; it 
stands for this gallant crusader, whom I 
now give you as I place In nomination for 
the high office of United Slates Senator, tho 
name of Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 


The Katirii Massacre 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MlSSXbSlPPl 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I Mr. 
Flood J let me call your attention to the 
fact that Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet filed 
a report with the War Department 5 
years ago showing that the Russians 
were the ones who murdered these Poles. 

Thai report disappeared, either In the 
War Department or in the State Depart¬ 
ment, and Colonel Van Vliet has now 
filed a supplemental report showing that 
the Russians murdered these Polish 
prisoners. 

Yet, during all these years this Gov¬ 
ernment has permitted the carrying on 
of a persecution of the German people 
that is far worse than anything we 
southern people went through at the 
hands of the carpetbag administration 
during the dark days of reconstruction. 

They have been hanging German sol¬ 
diers, German doctors, and German 
civilians, in the name of the United 
States of America, as late as 5 years 
after the war closed. This has been 
done largely by an alien element in 
order to create, perpetuate, and intensify 
the ill feeling between the Americans 
and the German people, and thereby 
drive the Germans into an allnemcnt 
with the Communists of Russia In case of 
war between that country and the 
United States. 

I am not for this United Nations In¬ 
vestigating this incident. That is the 
duty of the Congress of the United 
States. We should investigate and see 
what the facts are and stop these useless 
persecutions of the German people in 
our name. 

At this point I am inserting the sup¬ 
plementary letter which Colonel Van 
VUet has filed with the War Department 
giving the facts in this horrible Katyn 
massacre. I hope every Member of Con¬ 
gress. and everyone else who scans this 


Record, will take the time to read it 
carefully. 

The letter referred to follows: 

Port Lewis, Wash., May 11, 1950. 
Subject: The Katyn case. 

F, L. Parks, 

Major General, United States Army, 
Chief of Information: 

1. Pur.suant to your letter of April £6, 
1950 (Inclosure No. 1). I am personally typ¬ 
ing this report of my recollectloirs concern i:.g 
tho Katyn case. I am retaining one carbon 
copy for my personal flic. 

2 . Since 6 years have elapsed since I made 
the first report to Major General BiEsell this 
report will have to omit some details, such 
as names which I have forgotten. In order 
to assist in locating my original report, heie 
are the circumstances under which It was 
made; 

On May 22, 1945, General Bissell discuised 
the case with me alone In his private ofiice 
in the Pen logon for about 20 minutes. He 
decided that It was Important and directed 
his civilian female assistant (secretur:;? 
stenographer?) to go with me to closed room 
across the hall and take dictation. I dic¬ 
tated my report, she typed It up, and we 
added the photographs as in closures. The 
general rend the finished report, directed that 
it be marked “top secret,” and filed. He 
then dictated tho letter directing me to 
silence, and had me sign a copy of it in 
his presence. He explained the Importance 
of my remaining silent, gave me my copy 
of tho letter, and thanked me. 

3. Narrative; I was a prisoner of war at 
Ofla«; IX/AZ In Rotenburg. Germany, In April 
1S43. It was primarily a Brltl.sh offleers 
prison camp be^ed by Brigadier Nicholson 
(who had been the defender of Calais). I, 
was the senior of the 126 (approximately) 
American officers In the camp. At this time 
the German press began a big splurge on the 
Katyn case, bo also did the German radio. 

(Note; Mention of this radio violates the 
certificate I had to sign upon being processed 
as a returned POW,) 

Hauptman Heyl, the German camp com¬ 
mander, told Brigadier Nicholson and me that 
he had orders to send two American officers 
H ad one British officer to the railroad station 
ta Kassel, Germany, where they would be 
met by British Major General Fortune (from 
another nearby POW camp). He had com¬ 
manded the British First Division in France.) 

Hauptman Heyl stated that I would be one 
of the two United States officers; that I 
would select the other one; that together 
with other Allied prisoners we would be a 
board of inquiry to investigate the Katyn 
moBsaerp. I flatly refused to have any part 
of it. Brigadier Nicholson backed me up on 
this and together we wrote a letter to the 
Swiss protecting power which stated that 
no officers from tho camp would make any 
visit to Katyn or make any investigation, or 
express any opinion. That if we were forced 
to go it would he only as individual prison¬ 
ers under guard and against our protest. 
That we could not bo considered as repre¬ 
sentatives of the prison camp, our Army, or 
our Nation, and that we protested violently 
this apparent attempt to use tis for German 
propaganda purposes. 

Our protest did no good. Using armed 
guards, the Germans took me and Capt. Don¬ 
ald Stewart, P. A. (Regular Army) to the 
Kassell railroad station, where they expected 
to meet Major General Fortune. He did not 
arrive, to the surprise of the German guards. 
We were then taken to BerUn and jailed in 
an ArbettB Kommando (sp?)~-a building 
overlooking the Spree River, housing PW's 
of several nationalities who were perform¬ 
ing labor in Berlin, 

In this Jail we met several United States 
soldiers who had been brought from a near¬ 
by PW camp for the same reason that we 
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had. One of these (I knew Taussig person¬ 
ally) was a Corporal Taussig, who hod been 
In the same regiment with me for the Inva¬ 
sion of Algiers by the One Hundred and 
Sixty-eighth Infantry. There were also sev¬ 
eral British soldiers and a British civilian 
(Internee) as well as Lieutenant Colonel 
Stevenson (British. South African Signal 
Corps), and a British captain, Medical Corps, 
whose name I cannot now remember. In my 
opinion these men were actually what they 
appeared to be and did not Include any 
“plants.” We prisoners of war were very 
ciireful In our efforts to make certain Identi¬ 
fication . 

S'.on we were taken, one by one, to the Jail 
office, where we were Interviewed by several 
German staff oflicerr and some civilian of¬ 
ficials who appeared to be from both the for¬ 
eign office and the propaganda ministry. The 
piocedure appeared about the same for all of 
us. “Since you have volunteered to inves¬ 
tigate this terrible Katyn atrocity, we are 
tailing you to the scene. You will, of course, 
sign a parole not to escape.” 

"The hell wc did volunteer. We don't 
want to go. Send us back to our camps.” 
Great surprise and much chatter among the 
Ceriiians. Then the same thing over again. 

Finally they announced that since we 
wouldn’t give our paroles they would hove 
to place guards on the airplane with us. 
This meant that some prisoners would nut 
make the trip, to make room for the guards. 
The American soldiers were left back. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson was from 
the same camp as Captain Stewart and my¬ 
self. He had come to Berlin with us. We 
knew him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson was the 
senior in the group. We cautioned the entire 
group to do no talking, to give no Indications 
of opinion, and not to cooperate m any way 
with the Germans. All agreed. It was evi¬ 
dent to all of us that we were involved In an 
international mess with terrific political 
Implications. 

An English-speaking German captain was 
placed In charge ol the group together with 
an Englifeh-speaklng Sonderfuehrer, who gave 
the name of Von Johnson, spoke Idiomatic 
American, and said he had attended school 
at Kice ill the United States ot America. 

We were flown from Tempi eh of to Smol¬ 
ensk about the 6th of May 1948. At that 
time Smolensk was about 69 miles from the 
front and ap])eured to contain only garrison 
troops. We were billeted in some of tlie 
remaining intact buildings, of which there 
were only a lew. Some sort of n German 
service unit maintained an officers’ mess 
where we all ate. While in Smolensk we were 
taken on a sightseeing tour by the local 
eorvice unit commander and a major who 
appeared to be an agricultural expert and 
cnthu.'iia':t who was trying to rehabilitate the 
land with the remnants of the Rus.-5ian peas¬ 
ant population. His efforts included a model 
vlU.Tgr In my opinion this “ho.spitality” was 
spoiltaneoici and was ])rompted partly by his 
own cnihufiasm for his work and pertly be¬ 
cause he lu'cln't had many vi'’,itors. It didn’t 
afpeer to ]:e onpmi/.cd on orders from Ucrlin. 

A German lieutenant (spoke no English) 
appeared from the group that was in charge 
of operations at the .scene of the mass graves 
In Katyn Fore.st. He acted as our guide. 
We were driven to the site where there was a 
gate, nviarded by youn^ soldiers In Polish uni¬ 
forms. A sickly sweet odor of decaying 
bodies was everywhere. At the graves it was 
nearly overpowering. There were several 
g“avcs. Professor Herr Dr. Bute (Bootz?) a 
German expert In forensic medicine was 
present together with other technicians. 
Several Polish Red Cross workers were pres¬ 
ent. Civilian labor was being used to re¬ 
move bodies from the graves. Each body was 
searched very carefully, examined, identified, 
and reburied In a nearby mass grave which 
was to become a national slirlne with suit¬ 


able monuments. The articles removed from 
each body werg placed In a large manlla 
envelope for safekeeping. The search of the 
bodies was very thorough, including removal 
of shoes or boots where it was possible, 
(Sometimes the whole leg from the knee 
down came off with the boot.) The examin¬ 
ers wore rubber aprons and rubber gloves. 
A typist was present recording the findings 
on each body. 

We followed our guide right into each of 
the graves—stepping on bodies that were 
piled like cordwood. face down usually, to a 
depth of about five to seven bodies covered 
with about 5 feet of earth. About 300 bodies 
were laid out beside one of the graves. These 
all had their hands tied behind them with 
cord. The rest appeared not to have been 
tied. All bodies had a bullet hole m the 
back of the head near the neck with the exit 
wound of the buUet being in the forehead or 
front upper part of the skull. 

The graves on the down-hill part of the 
slope were more moist than the others. One 
end of one grave had htandlng water In It. 
German photographers were present and 
took both still and motion pictures of our 
pari y v. hile we inspected the graves. Copies 
ol the still pictures were later given to us. 
We never saw or heard anything of the 
movies. 

Alter we inspected the graves we were 
shown several other test holes which had 
been dug in vicinity, togetlicT with very old 
human bones, 1. e , no meat left on them, 
which were said to have been dug up there. 
I am inclined to believe the story, although 
there was no proof. The Germans made 
much of the tact that this wooded knoll 
was a long-standing burial site used by the 
Russian secret police. I forget whether they 
called them the OGPU, NKVD, or MVD. 
There was a rustic lodge on the low bluff 
overlooking the small landing on the river 
(Dnieper River, I believe). This lodge was 
alleged the scene ol frequent tortures, drink¬ 
ing parties, and various other orgie.s held by 
the Russian police as matters of amusement 
and recreation as well as routine business. 
The Germans produced an old peasant, Rus¬ 
sian. who claimed that this farc.-<t of Katyn 
had an evil reputation" It was foi bidden 
ground—that he had seen big closed vans 
go from the railroad siding (some miles dis¬ 
tant) into the forest and that there were 
stories ol shots being heard very olten in 
the woods. Thi.s was supposed to confirm 
that the RussiaiiB had brought the vitllms 
to the ma.ss graves hy rail and truck .<^-01110 
time before the Germans occupied the urea. 

The British medical captain in Uie group 
undfTst.ood Gerinun very well and a little 
Kasslan which ho had learned while taking 
care of Rusriuii prisoners. 

About u mile down tJie road the Germans 
had taken over a house as a field muRoum 
and office. The porch and trout rooms were 
filled with glass showcases cont.uiilng Items 
removed Irom bodies in the grav:‘S. There 
were sample uiiiiorm Insignia ranging from 
general to lieutenant, there were several 
Geneva arm bands, many leUcrs, photo¬ 
graphs. diaries, news clippings, personal 
souvenirs, etc. These Hems were Just the 
better samifies. In the back rooms of the 
house there were the individual envelopes 
containing the items removed from the 
corpses. This building was also permeated 
with the smell of the graves, coming from 
the feliowcnscs and the envelopes. 

At this point the Germans produced two 
small drinks for everyone and then we re¬ 
turned to our billets In Smolensk. 

We were flown back to the same Jail In 
Berlin and stayed there about 10 days. Dur¬ 
ing this time the Germans were apparently 
trying to decide what to do' with us. (The 
British soldiers and the civilian Internee 
were returned to their respective camps be¬ 
fore the end of this 10-day period—or so 
we were told—leaving us four officers to 


wonder what It was all about. An English 
speaking German soldier or Sonderfuhrer 
Von Johnson would take us for walks through 
the Tlergarten every day, along with guards. 
It was during this walk period that we had 
a chance to talk without fear of micro¬ 
phones. Our discussion while In the Jail al¬ 
ways avoided any mention of what we 
thought about who had committed the mur¬ 
ders at Katyn 

During these walks. Lieutenant Colonel 
Stevenson did a lot of talking with the Ger¬ 
mans. Told them that he had once pub¬ 
lished a book and that as soon as he re¬ 
turned home he was going to get permission 
from his superiors to write a book about this 
experience. We couldn’t get him to shut up 
about any subject at any time except the big 
question of “Whodunnit?” He was a wind¬ 
bag. He claimed to be a member of a group 
of amateur investigators of the supernatural. 
He even carried a leather In his wallet which 
he said was from the headdress of the Amer¬ 
ican Indian Chief (spirit) whom he had con¬ 
tacted tliroiu;h a medium in South Africa. 

We gathered from the Germans that the 
front office didn’t know what to do with us. 
There wa-s some hopeful Implication that 
we might be released, possibly through 
Spam. 

One afternoon IJcutcnant Colonel Steven¬ 
son was bundled off by the Germans on 
about 10 minutes notice. He seemed very 
surprised and quite uneasy as he left the 
Jail. V/e never saw or heard of him again. 
That night Captain Stewart and I were re¬ 
turned to our original prison camp, where 
we were met by Hauptmau Heyl. We a.sked 
him what kind ol a story he hud told us 
about going to meet Major General F'ortunc. 
He replied that Fortune had been seriously 
ill with bronchitis. 

(I later met Major General Fortune and 
he had not been sick at all.) 

Prior to leaving Berlin wc were told that 
Germany had not and would not make any 
propaganda use of our visit to the grave,s or 
the pictures taken of the visit. I have never 
heard of their doing so. 

Throughout the rest of our time in prison 
camps Captain Stewart and I refused to dis¬ 
cuss our experiences concerning Kntyn and 
never stated wbat opinion we had formed. 

I readied the American lines 111 the sector 
of the One Hundred and Fourth Infantry 
Division near Duben, Germany, at the Mulde 
River lino on May 6, 1C43, still carrying the 
photographs given me at Kntyn. 

I showed the photographs to G-2 of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Division. (I had 
previously showed these to only one other 
person apart from the German prison camp 
security peisoiinel wdio conducted periodic 
searches, but alw^ays allowed me to keep the 
photographs because they had been stamped 
“Gepruft ” Thi.s other person was Col. 
Thuinus D. Drake, senior officer in Offag Cl, 
who w as repatriated for stomach ulcers. Be¬ 
fore he left the prison camp to be repatri¬ 
ated Captain Stewart and 1 talked with him, 
shov'cd him the pictures and a.Rked that he 
icport the matter to the War Department. 
He laughed a me and said that I had been 
taken in completely by the Gorman propa¬ 
ganda experts. I don’t know' if he ever men¬ 
tioned the matter when he reached the 
States.) 

G- 2 of the One Hundred and Fourth Divi¬ 
sion recognized that my report wns one of 
interest to both the Stale and War Depart¬ 
ments and provided transportation to Head¬ 
quarters VII Corps in Leipzig. Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins then commanded the VII Corps. 

General Collins (who has known me since 
I was a child) discussed the matter with me 
and set the necessary wheels in motion to 
get me back to the Pentagon with all haste. 

In Paris 1 stayed with General Barker 
and at his suggestion discussed the matter 
with a full colonel (whose name 1 have for¬ 
gotten) connected with war-crimes investi¬ 
gations. He decided It was a matter for 
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the War Department and the State Depart¬ 
ment and took no action. 

Colonel Drake, General Collins, General 
Blesell, and General BlsseU’s stenographer 
are the only persons I have ever told of my 
conclusions concerning who murdered the 
Polish officers at Katyn (except, of course^ 
the other members of the party who visited 
the site with me). 

4. Conclusions: I believe that the Russians 
did It. The rest of the group that visited 
the site stated to me that they believed 
that the Russians did It. (Captain, now 
Major, Donald Stewart, Field Artillery, can 
be asked to verify this. 1 don’t know his 
present address. He Is in the Regular 
Army.) 

6 . Discussion: At the beginning of the 
newspaper publicity concerning Katyn I be¬ 
lieved the whole thing to be one huge, well- 
managed, desperate He by the Germans to 
split the western allies from Russia. 

I hated the German.?. I didn’t want to 
believe them. At that time, like many 
others, I more or loss believed that Russia 
could get along with us. 

When I became involved In the visit to 
Katyn I realized that the Germans would 
do their best to convince me that Russia 
was guilty. I made up my mind not to be 
convinced by what must be a propaganda 
effort. 

The apparent wenk spot In the German 
story was the liict that Cicrmaiiy had occu¬ 
pied the ground around Smolensk lor a long 
time before announcing the discovery ol the 
graves. (The exact dates are a matter of 
record. I do not have the facllitie.s to look 
them up for entry in this report.) 

I wanted to believe that whole thing was 
a fram^-up. Could these bo bodie.s from nu 
extenniiiation camp, dics-secl as Polish olll- 
cera and “islanted”? 

Could the letters, diaries. Idenimcatlon 
tags, newb clippings—all be lurgeiiei/? 

What about the state of decomposition of 
the bodies? Did it appear to agree with the 
German story of when they must have been 
buried? Alter all. 1 am no expert on body 
decomposition. What about the tempern- 
ture, moisture, .soil bacteria? What about 
the German statements that Polish families 
had been trying to locate their relatives, 
known to have been Imprisoned when Rus¬ 
sia occupied part of Poland? Was it true 
that these Polish relatives ce.'iscd to get 
answers from ihelr Imprisoned relatives— 
that a cloak ol mystery dcBCeiidcd all at 
once? V/herc is proof of who killed thcce 
men? Who saw it done? 

And BO on and so on—-I tried every way 1 
knew how to avoid believing that Russia had 
done it. 1 tried every wav to convince my- 
relf that the Germans had done it. 1 wanted 
to believe that the Germans had done it. 

Since the graves were already opened 
when we were there, it was not possible to 
see for our.sclves what sort of growth had 
existed on top of the graves. In order to see 
how long the graves had existed. And If we 
had been present, how could we know tliat 
the Germans had not cleverly transplanted 
older bushes to give the appearance ol ago 
to the graves? 

So you see that wc pursued every line of 
attack to weaken the Gorman story and avoid 
the conclusion that the Russians had done 
the killing. It was only with great reluc¬ 
tance that I decided finally that it must be 
true; that for once the Germans were not 
lying; that the facts were as claimed by the 
Germans. I have thought about this a lot 
in the past 7 years, and freely admit that 
there never was presented to me any single 
piece of evidence that could be taken as an 
absolute proof. But the sum of circum¬ 
stantial evidence, Impressions formed at the 
time of looking at the graves, what I saw In 
people's faces—all forces the conclusion that 
Russia did It. 

The uniforms on the bodlc.s were obviously 
of the best material and tailor mndc. The 


footwear appeared to be of the best and In¬ 
cluded many pairs that were obviously made 
to order. The uniforms and footwear all 
were obviously well-fitted. This convinced 
me that the bodies were truly those of 
Polish officers. The degree of wear on the 
clothing and particularly the wear on the 
shoes led me to believe that these officers had 
been dead a long time, otherwise the shoes 
and clothing would show much more wear. 
This was a point that was not called to our 
attention by the Germans. It Is one of the 
strongest arguments by which to fix the date 
of the killing. 

6 . Last summer I receive some letter.? from 
Mr. Montgomery M. Green. I wrote the De¬ 
partment of ihe Army for instructions on 
how to reply to Mr. Green. In order to clear 
my files and possibly to be of assistance to 
Captain Semple, I am enclo.sing some papers 
marked: “Montgomery Green and related 
papers.” 

John H Van Vliet, Jr., 
Lieutcrant Colonel, Tiocnty-thUd 
Infantry. 

Mr. Speaker, the war with Germany 
ha.s been over for more than 5 years. It is 
high time that wo made peace with the 
people of Germany, who.’^e support wr are 
roinfT to need if tho.se Commiini.sts who 
are plotting the de.struction of our civili¬ 
zation should .succeed in plunging us into 
a world conflict. 

We were betrayed at Yalta into turning 
the victoi y over to Communist Russia, 
the worst enemy civilization has ever 
known. The same elements that mur¬ 
dered those Polish prisoners at Katyn, 
through an organized racial minority, 
are now attempting to control the world, 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States and wreck the civilization of 
mankind. 

It is about time for the American peo¬ 
ple, and especially the ones in control of 
our Government, to wake up, clean 
house, fumigate, and drive from power 
every individual who even sympatliizes 
with the enemies of our country. 


Ectees From the Threatened Railroad 
Strike 


e:-tension of remarks 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Septeviber 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a mimeographed statement 
which Mr. G. Metzman, president of the 
New York Central Railroad System, 
sent to the employees of that system on 
August 24, and a copy of a reply to the 
mimeographed statement dated Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1950, which Mr. W. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, sent to Mr. Metzman. I 
think the two documents speak for 
themselves. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

New York, August 24,1950, 
To All New York Central System Employees: 

Again there has come a threat of a paralyz¬ 
ing national railroad strike. It was called 


by leaders of the Trainmen’s and Conductors* 
Brotherhoods at the very moment when 
many of our loved ones are sparing no sacri¬ 
fices In Korea and need every ounce of mili¬ 
tary production and other home-front back¬ 
ing that can be given them. It whs called 
within an hour after asBurnnees wero given 
the President of the United States that there 
would be no strike. 

A fact-finding board appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman heard all the issues and made 
its report in June. This board was com¬ 
posed of men of national reput.iUo,i known 
for their understanding of the problem.*.- of 
those who work In the ranks. 'J he railnv.d 
management, whether they have agreed wUh 
board findings or not, regularly lutvn l"U 
that public opinion requires their accept¬ 
ance. As usual, therefore, the managements 
accepted the report. But the union leaders, 
as has happened so frequently, rejected the 
report. 

The management representatives. In their 
efforts to obtain a peaceful settlem^'nt, o' reed 
Just a few days ago to do even more than 
the fact-finding board proposed. At the re¬ 
quest of President Trutnan’M personal repre¬ 
sentative the managements agreed, as a part 
ol H proposed 3-year peace settlement, to ac¬ 
cept the board report plus granting an addi¬ 
tional 5-cent-nn-hoiir wage increase, plus 
automatic cost-of-livlng Increases based on 
the rise In the cost-of-living index. This 
would have meant a total raise of 23 cent.? an 
hour for yard service employees: 6 cents an 
hour. Instead of no Increase, for road service 
employees; and. of course, security against 
price increases which add to the cost of liv¬ 
ing. But the brotherhood leaders rejected 
this also. 

Under Ibeco circumstances It Is shocking 
even to threaten a Nation-wide railroad 
strike In such n period of national emer¬ 
gency. Like anything else the right to strike 
can be abused. History shows that abuse of 
power Inevitably leads the public ind its 
lof'.lslativo reprer.outatlves to conclude that 
such abuses must be stopped—by law, if 
necessary In the interest of everyone—tbc 
unions themselves. If they wish to retain the 
right to strike, all railroad employees, the 
Anurlcnn public, and the members of our 
Armed Ft^rces—the leaders of the Trainmen’s 
and Conductors’ Brotherhoods shouid bo 
L-rought to their senses before they Inflict 
n reparable harm. 

G. Mftzman. 

President. 

Brotherhood or Raij.ro/id Trainmen, 

Cleveland, Ohio, September 1, 1950. 
Mr. OurTAV Metzman, 

President, New York Central System, 
New York. N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Metzman: Numerous copies 
ol your unwarranted circular of August 25, 
1950. addressed to New York Central Syr.tcni 
employees, have been forwarded to me by 
our general chairmen and other members on 
your railroad. 

We are disturbed and surprised that one 
holding the high position of president of 
the New York Central System did not deter¬ 
mine the facts before Issuing such a decep¬ 
tive, vicious circular. 

As you well know, Prepldcnt R. O. Hughes 
of the Order of Railway Conductors and I 
sent the following telegram to rresldent Tru¬ 
man under dale of Augu.?t 26: 

"We wish to personally advise you that at 
the concluding conference presided over by 
Dr. Steelman, in the east wing of the V/hlto 
House from 3 to 4 p. m.. Wednesday. Au:ii;st 
23,1950, no raenllon whatsoever was made re¬ 
garding the colling of any Nation-wide strike, 
and therefore any statement to the effect 
that we had broken our pledge is ICO percent 
false. Respectfully." 

It occurs to me that, if. Instead of inject¬ 
ing yourself into this controversy at this 
belated date by posting propaganda on your 
bulletin boards, you and one or more of the 
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presidents of the principal railroads had long 
ago come forward to cooperate with the 
President of the United States and with his 
mediator, Dr. John R. Steelman, in on at¬ 
tempt to effect a just and peaceful settlement 
ol this 17-months-old controversy, affecting 
the welfare of your employees, such action 
might have proved to be more constructive 
and more effective. 

In the second paragraph of your circular 
you create the impression with your em¬ 
ployees that a recommendation of an emer¬ 
gency board is final and binding. As you 
well know, this Is contrary to the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act Then you go on 
to convey the Imprcssicjn to your employees 
that all recommendallons of all emergency 
boards have been accepted by railroad man¬ 
agement. This also you know to be untrue. 
Daniel P. Loomis, representing the Ameri¬ 
can raiirondi), testified before the Donnell 
committee, in an attempt to impo.se compul¬ 
se y arbitration upon all railroad labor, tes¬ 
tified that on at least three occasions rail¬ 
road management hud refused to abide by 
the recommendations ot Presidential emer¬ 
gency boards. 

Nor did you tell your employee.s that you, 
us president ol the New York Central System, 
had personally appeared beiore the Don¬ 
nell committee, recommending the enact¬ 
ment of the Donnell compulsory arbitration 
bill, while at no time did you show the 
slightest Interest In effecting a just settle¬ 
ment in the current controversy, which 
evontually led to the possession of all Amer¬ 
ican railroads by the United States Govern¬ 
ment, In keeping with the recommendation 
which the brotherhoods made to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States as ol August 4. 

Nor did you advise your employees that on 
numerous occasions dozens of American rail¬ 
roads, including the New York Central, had 
refused to apply decisions of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, which decisions 
are final and binding, as you well know, un¬ 
der the Railway Labor Act. 

In these instances the brotherhoods were 
required to employ economic strength 
against the railroads involved to Induce the 
railniads to apply the decisions ol the Na¬ 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. 

Reference to the patriotism of railroad 
workers Is wholly uncalled for. entirely out 
of order, and certainly unbecoming. As you 
well know, the hl.story of World War I and 
World War II fails to reveal that the Un¬ 
known Soldier was a railroad president or 
that any railroad president offered his llle 
In combat. On the other hand, the hi.story 
of these two wars does record that many 
loyal members of the brotherhoods fought 
and died for their country, while, In this 
country and abroad, hundreds of thousands 
rendered service, which the railroads re¬ 
luctantly admitted v;hs magnificent. 

No need for you to wrap younsolf in the 
American flag and close your eyes to the fact 
that members of the brotherhoods are now 
lighting 111 Korea, while we at home in their 
interest are fighting to preserve those things 
for which they stand 

Why don’t you tell your employee.s that, in 
an attempt to force upon the brotherhoods 
the unjust and unlJilr and unacceptable find¬ 
ings of Emergency Board No. 81. you at¬ 
tempted to bait us into the acceptance of 
the same by offering an additional 5 cents 
per liour with the understanding that all 
wage and rules requests would be frozen for 
a period of 27 months, save for a cost-of- 
llvliig udju.stment. 

F’or your information I attach a release 
which w'ent forward to the newspapers Au¬ 
gust 21 over the signature of the presidents 
of the two brotherhoods involved in the cur¬ 
rent controversy. To be very fair to you and 
to the presidents of the other American rail- 
ronis, I will be delighted to publLsh in the 
Trainman News your honest answers to the 
questions which we raise in this release. 


Interested as you must bo in the promo¬ 
tion and development of harmonious labor- 
management relations throughout the New 
York Central System, without which pros¬ 
perity and profit cannot accrue, I am at a 
loss to understand how. In justice to your 
.shareholders and to the bankers who hold 
the working control of your railroad, you 
went out of your way as a propagandist to 
promote discord and dissatisfaction among 
your employees, and then stooped low in an 
attempt to dislodge the affection and regard 
which they have for the brotherhoods of 
wdiich they arc a living, vital, and militant 
part. 

Do you not know such tactics belong to 
the ages and Inevitably boomerang? 

Very truly yours, 

W. P. Kennedy, 

Preatdent. 


Site for Atomic Bomb Plant 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARRATT O’HARA 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPHESENTA'llVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted, 1 am 
extending my remarks to include a letter 
from the Honorable Frank Annunzio, the 
able and distinguished director of the 
Department of Labor of the State of 
Illinois, in which he convincingly pre¬ 
sents the advantage to the Nation of 
locating in the extreme southern part 
of Illinois the propOvsed new plant for the 
manufacture of hydrogen bombs. 1 com¬ 
mend to my colleagues, as well as to 
the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, a careful reading of the 
thoughtful presentment of Mr. Annunzio 
of the advantages of this site in south¬ 
ern Illinois. The letter follows: 

State of Illinois, 
Department of Labor, 
Ctucagn, Septemher 11, VJ50. 
The Honorable Barratt O’Hara 
House Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Representative O’Hara: A recent nn- 
iioiuicciiieiit that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mi.ssion was .seeking a suitable plant site 
inside the United Statca for the manulacture 
of hydrogen bombs Is of particular interest 
to me at the present time in view of the 
desirability for locating such project in 
Illinois, especially the extreme southern part 
of Illinois, more commonly known as Little 
Egypt. 

The desirability of a Little Egypt location, 
first, is warranted because of geographical 
advantages. The area Is conveniently situ¬ 
ated with respect to rail and water trans¬ 
portation being served by several of the 
major railroad systems and located close to 
both the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The 
need for about 300 square miles of un¬ 
inhabited land can be met readily without 
any appreciable displacement of residents. 
Much of this land is Government-owned 
which would simplify the acquisition proc¬ 
ess. It should be noted that during the war, 
one of the major ordnance plants was built 
and operated at Crab Orchard Lake and 
practically all of these buildings are now 
unoccupied and are Immediately available. 
Another location which has been broached Is 
Metropolis, located at the Ohio River in 
Massac County. 


However, the most important reason for 
locating the plant in southern Illinois is 
the abundant supply of manpower. In the 
six county Crab Orchard labor market area ‘ 
alone, there wore 9,760 unemployed as of 
mid-July 1960 or 16.2 percent of the area 
labor force. The economic plight of these 
jobless is sub.stnntlated by various indicators 
such as unemployment, general assistance, 
old-age pensions and aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren. Month after month, the Crab Orchard 
area and the Cairo area * lead all other areas 
In the State in these fields of economic dis¬ 
tress. Many of these workers are forced to 
uproot their families and travel to other 
areas in order to obtain employment. The 
shortage of employment opportunities has 
dulled much of the incentive among the 
workers of this area to be self-supporting and 
has foreed many of these people to rely upon 
relief measures. The more ambitious and 
better talented adults frequently migrate 
elsf'wherc and thus deprive the area of 
much of its potential leadership material. 
Further, the low income is reflected in sub¬ 
standard purchasing power and this in turn 
adversely affects local trade. 

In the light of the above, I urge you 
most strongly to give your most capable sup¬ 
port to bring the hydrogen-bomb project 
to southern Illinois. If 1 can be of any 
nsRi.stance to you in advancing the effort, 
]flease call upon me. 

Sincerely, 

Frank Annunzio, 

Director. 

Relief of First, Second, and Third National 
Steamship Cos. 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. BOYD TACKETT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Auffust 31, when it became the time for 
Members of the House who wished to 
speak in support of the rule and on the 
justice of the bill S. 784, the time al¬ 
lotted to the supporters of the bill un¬ 
der House Resolution 818 was taken up 
on out-of-order discussions between 
Members on other subject matters, 
wholly foreign to this bill. 

For this reason I wish to extend my 
following statement so that Members of 
the House may become familiar with the 
facts in this case. 

One of the primary arguments ad¬ 
vanced by those who oppose S. 784 is 
that the issues involved in the bill are 
res judicata by reasons of alleged ac¬ 
tions by the Court of Claims in Novem¬ 
ber 1935 and May 1946. In other words, 
it is argued that because the Court of 
Claims considered the merits of the case 
and reported basic facts in favor of the 
companies, but pronounced a res judi¬ 
cata status as an applicable theory and 
thereon ruled against the three com¬ 
panies—or Mr. H. O. 8chundler, the real 
party in interest—such issues have been 
finally and legally disposed of and 
should not be reopened by the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

^ Consists of Franklin, Jackson, Johnson, 
Perry. Union, and Williamson Counties. 

" Consists of Alexander and Pulaski 
Counties. 
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Res judicata is a highly technical legal 
defense Inherited from the common law. 
The facts do not support this argument, 
furthermore, the Government of the 
United States should not employ or 
attempt to employ such a technical, le¬ 
galistic shield when the facts demon¬ 
strate that the Government is in posses¬ 
sion of $384,256.26 which the Fleet Cor¬ 
poration wholly owned by the Govern¬ 
ment, but now inherited by the Govern¬ 
ment, secured from the companies of Mr. 
Schundlcr and, in return for which sum, 
no consideration has passed from the 
Fleet Corporation or the Government to 
Mr. Schundler. 

The res judicata argument has been 
discarded by the Department of Justice, 
the final authority in the executive 
branch of the Government on legal mat¬ 
ters, following a meticulous review of all 
the facts. That argument has likewise 
been discarded by all other groups and 
individuals who have seriously studied 
the facts. The res judicata argument is 
still insisted upon by spokesmen for one 
agency of the executive branch, i. e., the 
recently discontinued United States 
Maritime Commission. 

For 15 years the Maritime Commission 
has insisted that the Court of Claims’ 
action in dismissing the early cases in 
November 1935 rendered the issues res 
judicata. It is unnecessary to recite the 
circumstances which led up to the 
Court’s action in 1935 because it is clearly 
apparent, from even a casual glance at 
the record of the early cases, that the 
dismissal was not based upon a consid¬ 
eration of the merits of the cases. Those 
cases were dismissed at the voluntary re¬ 
quest of Mr. Schundler, and took status 
of nonsuits. 

The Maritime Commission’s conten¬ 
tion that the report and action of the 
Court of Claims in May 1946 rendered 
the issues res judicata is null and in¬ 
valid, and It collapses when analysis of 
the limits of the court’s jurisdiction is 
made and when the intent of Congress 
and its legislative prerogative is realized 
and affirmed. 

The case decided May 6, 1946, titled 
‘The First, Second, and Third National 
Steamship Cos. against The United 
States,” identified by the Court of 
Claims as Congressional Case No. 17764, 
resulted from a Senate Resolution, No. 
327, Seventy-sixth Congress, third ses¬ 
sion, passed November 19, 1940. 

This resolution referred a bill for Mr. 
Schundler’s relief, then pending, to the 
court with instructions to consider the 
bill in accordance with section 151 of 
the Judicial Code—now section 1492, 
title 28, United States Code—the sec¬ 
tion which then authorized the court 
to investigate and determine the facts 
concerning pending legislation at the 
request of either House of Congress— 
and requested the court to— 

Report speciflcally to the Senate— 

(1) Whether there were any sales of or 
valid contracts to seU the subject vessels to 
said companies, and whether the companies 
breached any contracts, and thereby dam¬ 
aged the United States Shipping Board to 
the extent of $384,266.26, or any part there¬ 
of: and 

(2) whether the payment to said com¬ 
panies on October 7, 1935, was a payment of 
all of the moneys duo and owing said com¬ 


panies on account of the claims of said com¬ 
panies existing on December 31. 1925. 
notwithstanding any statute of limitations, 
laches, any release, settlement, accord and 
satlsractiun. or prior adjudication. 

The Senate obviously wanted the Court 
of Claims to investigate the claim fully 
and, after reviewing all the evidence, 
to determine whether in fact and in 
reality the Government had been dam¬ 
aged by Mr. Schundler, and whether 
in fact and in reality the Government 
still retained moneys belonging to Mr. 
Schundler. The court was specifically 
instructed to disregard the technical 
legal dofenses of res judicata and accord 
and satisfaction. The court was not 
asked to enter a judgment, but only to 
aid the Senate by making two specific 
factual determinations. 

However, the general jurisdictional 
statute under which the court then dealt 
and deals with congressional reference 
cases—section 151, Judicial Code—con¬ 
tains this proviso: 

PromdPd, howet>er, That If It shall appear 
to the aatifafaction of the court upon the 
Iticts establinhcd, that under existing laws 
or the pruviplons of this chapter, the subject 
matter of the bill is such that it has juris¬ 
diction to render judgment or decree thereon, 
it shall proceed to do so, giving to either 
])arty such further opportunity for heaiing 
as in Its judgment Justice shall require, and 
It shall report its proceedings therein to the 
House of Congress by which the same was 
referred to said comt. 

In other words the court has authority 
to enter judgment in congressional ref¬ 
erence cases, even though the resolution 
rcf(;rring the case docs not request the 
court to do so, provided the language of 
the proposed bill shows that the subject 
matter, or the issue which would be re¬ 
solved by the proposed bill, falls within 
the general statutory jurisdiction of the 
Court of Claims. The pertinent part of 
the statute fixing the court’s genenij 
jurisdiction (sec. 145, Judicial Code) 
reads as follows: 

The Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and detenumc the following matters: 

All claims • • * founded upon • * * 
any contract, exprcfcs or implied, with the 
Government of the United States, 

Employing the two statutes quoted, 
and disregarding the absence of any 
desire on the part of the Senate to have 
a judgment entered, and further disre¬ 
garding the clear intent of the Senate 
that Congress would make the final de¬ 
cision on the merits of the claim (with¬ 
out hiding behind technical defenses), 
the court decided that the subject mat¬ 
ter of the proposed bill was within the 
court’s general jurisdiction and at¬ 
tempted to enter a judgment against Mr. 
Schundler based on a complete disre¬ 
gard of the rebutted evidence adduced 
in the court, and in reality obviously 
based on res judicata and accord and 
satisfaction. 

Thus the court, ignoring the intent of 
the Senate, and employing the technical 
defenses the Senate had specifically In¬ 
structed it not to employ, took the mat¬ 
ter out of the hands of Congress and 
attempted to take on jurisdiction. 

However, this attempt of the court 
and its decision of 1946 did not and 
could not render Mr. Schundler’s claim 


res Judicata because the Court of Claims 
did not have jurisdiction to enter or at¬ 
tempt to enter a judgment. 

The court’s Jurisdiction was limited to 
determining the two questions posed by 
the Senate. When the court went be¬ 
yond that special jurisdiction, and at¬ 
tempted to take on jurisdiction not 
granted to it, its actions became void and 
of no effect. 

In ruling and attempting to justify 
that the subject matter of the bill for Mr. 
Schundlcr’s relief was within its general 
statutory jurisdiction, the court said: 

The subject matter of this suit is one over 
which this court has juriacilction, damages 
being laid for breach of contract with the 
defendant, represented by the United btates 
Shipping Board. 

In other words, the court was en¬ 
deavoring to bring the subject matter of 
the proposed bill within its general juris¬ 
diction by saying that Mr. Schundler was 
seeking damages for the Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion’s having breached a contract. 

Without pausing to belabor the fact 
that in the same opinion the court had 
firmly stated there were no contracts, 
that a contract “cannot be erected out of 
mere negotiations,” it was clear from the 
wording of the proposed bill which the 
Senate had referred to the court that 
Mr. Schundler was not seeking damages 
for breach of contract. That bill, S. 
4420, would have directed the Secretary 
of the I’reasury to pay $384,256.26 with 
Interest to the First,! Second and Third 
National Steamship Cos. as a “refund” 
of the remainder of “certain sums de¬ 
posited by or on behalf of those compa¬ 
nies in the year 1920.” 

The bill did not propose to pay $384.- 
256.26 as “damages” for breach of con¬ 
tract. “Refund” means “return a fund.” 
The subject matter of the bill, therefore, 
was not damages for breach of contract, 
but the return of a fund wrongfully re¬ 
tained. 

The Court of Claims had no authority 
to render judgment on the subject mat¬ 
ter of the bill because that subject mat¬ 
ter was not a breach of contract but a 
tort, specifically a conversion: 

Converaioii Ib a tort, a wrongful act, which 
in the nature of things cannot spring Irom 
the exercise oi a legal right. The law of 
conversion, it has been saicl, is concerned 
with poBaession, not title, conversion being 
an offense against possession of property. It 
may either bo direct or constructive, and 
may bo proved directly or by inference. The 
essence of conversion is not acquisition of 
property by the wrongdoer, hut a wrongful 
deprivation of it to the owner, although a 
temporary deprivation will be sufficient: and 
in consequence it is of no Importance what 
subsequent application was made of the 
converted property, or that defendant de¬ 
rived no beneflt from his act. To constitute 
a conversion there must be either some re¬ 
pudiation of the owner’s right, or some exer¬ 
cise of dominion over it Inconsistent with 
such tight, or some act done which has 
the effect of destroying or changing Its 
character, or, as otherwise expressed, there 
must be a wrongful taking or a wrongful de¬ 
tention, or an Illegal assumption of owner¬ 
ship, or an illegal user or misuser. (Corpus 
Juris, vol. 65, pp. 12 and 13.) 

The Court of Claims has no jurisdic¬ 
tion over cases Involving torts (see an¬ 
notations at notes 162-167 following sec. 
145, Judicial Code), hence the court had 
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no jurisdiction to render or attempt to 
render a judgment in this case. Its jur¬ 
isdiction was strictly limited to tlie ques¬ 
tions posed in the reference resolution. 

A Judgment rendered by a court having no 
Jurisdiction is a more nullity, and will be so 
held and treated whenever and for whatever 
purpose it Is sought to be used or relied 
on as a valid Judgment. (Corpus Juris 
Secondum, vol. 49, p. 45.) 

It is conceivable that the Maritime 
Commission might argue that the court 
had jurisdiction, and that the 1946 judg¬ 
ment is res judicata, on the ground that 
since the fund was held in trust, either 
express or constructive, a quasi-contract 
existed, and the existence of such a con¬ 
tract brought the subject matter of the 
bill within the court’s general jurisdic¬ 
tional statute. But quasi-contracts are 
not implied from the facts in any given 
situation. Such contracts are implied by 
law for the purpose of preventing unjust 
enrichment. The implied contracts over 
which the Court of Claims has statutory 
jurisdiction has long been interpreted 
as not including contracts implied in 
law, but only contracts implied in fact. 
Hence the existence of a quasi-contract 
did not give the court jurisdiction. 

Implied contract of which the Court of 
Claims takes Jurisdic tion must be one im¬ 
plied in fact, not merely Implied by law 
(Corpus Juris Sccondum, vol. 36, pp. 583 
and 584). 

There is yet another reason why the 
Court of Claims had no jurisdiction to 
go beyond the reference resolution and 
attempt to enter judgment in the 1946 
case. In a long line of cases the Su¬ 
preme Court and the Court of Claims 
itself have repeatedly held that the lat¬ 
ter court has no jurisdiction where the 
Government claims title to property and 
denies the title or ownership of the in¬ 
dividual seeking return of the property. 

The Court of Claims has no Jurisdiction to 
award damages Jor a mere consequence of 
lawful governmental action which does not 
constitute u contractual breach or a taking 
of private property tor public use. Under 
this provision of tlie Jurisdictional act the 
Court of Claims has jurisdiction of a claim 
for private property taken for public use, 
but, since no contract can be in fact im¬ 
plied therelrom, the court has no Jurisdic¬ 
tion of a claim for private property taken 
for public use under a claim of right hy the 
Government (Corpus Juris Sccondum, vol. 
36, p. 584; and see annotations at notes 139- 
140 following sec. 145, Judicial Code). 

For these reasons then the Court of 
Claims had no jurisdiction to enter any 
1946 judgment, its attempt to do so is 
a nullity, and the attempted judgment 
does not render Mr. Scliundler’s claim 
res judicata. First, the subject matter 
of the bill was not damages for breach of 
contract, therefore was not within the 
Court’s general jurisdiction; second, the 
Court has no jurisdiction in cases where 
the Government asserts title to funds 
and denies claimant’s title. 

Neither the 1935 case nor the 1946 
case warrants the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion’s assertion that the .subject matter is 
res judicata. But, as stated above, even 
If the Court of Claims had jurisdiction, 
which it did not have, and had decided 
the case on the merits which it did not 
do. if it is shown that in actuality the 


Government now has a large sum of 
money, to wit $385,256.26, which it ob¬ 
tained from a citizen, without giving that 
citizen anything in return, it would not 
be in keeping with our antiauthoritarian 
form of political organization for that 
Government to cloak itself in the tech¬ 
nical fiction of res judicata. 

The undisputable fact remains that 
the Court replied to the questions it was 
asked by the Senate. Reference that it 
found as a fact from unrebutted evi¬ 
dence that the companies breached no 
contracts and that the companies did 
not damage the Government to the ex¬ 
tent of $384,256.26 or any part there¬ 
of and these fact findings and the 
Court’s report thereof were within the 
province of the Court and its preroga¬ 
tives or jurisdiction did not go further. 

S. 784 provides for the return of the 
aforesaid sum to the companies. 


The Fifteenth Anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Septeynher 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress delivered by Mr. Charles Baker, a 
very distinguished citizen of the State 
of Washington, at Walla Walla, Wash., 
on the occasion of the fifteenth anniver¬ 
sary of the Rural Electrification Admin¬ 
istration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Approximately 15 years have elapsed since 
the Rural Electrification program was cre¬ 
ated by Executive order and supplemented 
the following year by the Rural Eloctriflca- 
tloii Act pa.sacd hy the Congress of the 
United States. During these 15 years Just 
passed, amazing progress—as y(ni are all 
aware—has been made through the medium 
of this act in bringing electric service to 
the farms of America. Two billion one hun¬ 
dred and forty-one million dollars In loans 
have been approved by the REA to REA co¬ 
operatives throughout the United States. 
Almost 1,200,000 miles of lines, It Is esti¬ 
mated, have been built, or are under con¬ 
struction, which will serve 3,600,000 farmer- 
customers. Of this number, 2,167.000 farms 
are served by REA cooperatives and pres¬ 
ently 47 percent of all farms that enjoy elec¬ 
tric service are supplied by REA coopera¬ 
tives. 

Probably no act of Congress has been of 
greater Importance In enabling the farms of 
this country to keep pace with industrial de¬ 
velopment than the Rural Electrification Act. 
Electricity on the farms of America today 
Is a must in this highly specialized and me¬ 
chanical age. Power for irrigation, power 
for equipment, power for household uses, all 
are vitally essential to helping the American 
farmer keep pace in our industrial economy. 
And had it not been for our REA cooperatives 
and their rapid program of expansion, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of farms would still be 
working in the dark and denied electric serv¬ 


ice. Not only would those farmers now 
served by REA’s be without this service, but 
hundreds of thousands of other farmers pres¬ 
ently served by private power utilities would 
doubtless, also, be without service—for you 
and I well remember the extreme difficulty 
farmers experienced prior to the REA Act in 
securing service from our so-called business- 
managed private utilities. It has been the 
threat of competition from the REA’s that 
has brought the lines of the private utillles 
into many rural areas where previously they 
had refused service. 

LEGAL INEQUITIES 

I think It might be wise for a moment to 
review some of the obstacles through which 
we have had to go during the past 15 years 
in extending and developing the program. 
In the first place, restrictions were put Into 
the law to make it impossible for REA co¬ 
operatives to serve any customer of a private 
utility. However, nothing was done to pre¬ 
vent private utilities from moving In once an 
REA cooperative was projected and taking 
the heart of the territory to be served and 
thus make it much more difficult for the 
REA to have an economical operation. 
Throughout the past 16 years constant pres¬ 
sure has been brought by the private utilities 
to harass and to place obstacles In the way 
of our REA cooperatives. Now, as we look 
to the future, there is every indication they 
are launching all-out warfare. I shall have 
more to say about this problem later, but 
now we are not so much concerned with the 
past as we are with the future—our plans 
and problems, and how best to succeed. 

FOUR MAJOR PROBLEMS 

It seems to me there arc four major points 
on which our REA’s could well concentrate, 
as we look ahead in the next 10 years. 

1, Number one should be to seek to bring 
rural electric service to every farm in Amer¬ 
ica, Insofar as practical, by 1960. Certainly, 
if the sparsely settled rural areas are to be 
served, it must, and will, come only through 
our REA cooperatives. And, in this program 
of extending service to all farmers, it seems 
to me serious consideration should be given 
in planning this program to see that it is 
carried through in the most economical man¬ 
ner passible. For Instance, here in the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest, too often we have seen an 
urea organize and .secure an RSA allotment 
of funds, following which Bonneville Power 
Administration has gone to great C7:pense to 
build transrni.ssion lines into the territory 
and to give substation service. F'requeiitly, 
the over-all planning has not included all 
the farms In the area, which could be ad¬ 
vantageously served by this substation, and 
later on other groups of farmers in the Im¬ 
mediate area unable to secure service from 
the existing REA cooperatives have had to 
make application to Bonneville for another 
substation and another lino to serve the area. 
This not only results In higher costs to Bon¬ 
neville, but it also tends to raise distribution 
costs for all the farmers in such an area. 
Sound planning, a.s we look to the future, 
having In mind the maximum area that can 
be served advantageously from one substa¬ 
tion, would seem to be basic if wc are to 
obtain maximum benefits in low-cost dis¬ 
tribution. 

2. The second point which It seems could 
well receive major consideration, as we look 
ahead, based on our experience in the past, 
is that of building our lines with adequate 
capacity to take care of the great growth in 
use of electric power which lias resulted In 
almost every instance when the REA has 
brought service to a rural community. Many 
REA’s in a few short years have found their 
original construction utterly Inadequate to 
carry the loan which has rapidly developed. 
Undoubtedly our experience In the past In 
this connection will result In much less diffi¬ 
culty in the years ahead as new lines are 
projected. 
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8 . The third point which I think Is quite 
Important and one which should not be 
overlooked Is to remove the legal obstacle 
which the private power utilities have estab¬ 
lished which prevents REA cooperatives from 
taking on farm customers now served by the 
private utilities. I know of no legitimate 
reason under the free competitive system of 
America why the private power utilities 
should have a legal fence built uround their 
customers, thus giving them a complete mo¬ 
nopoly, while REA cooperatives are forced to 
set out In the open and compete with the 
private utilities to protect their own mem¬ 
bers. It certainly is un-American and un¬ 
fair competition and it ought to be removed 
at once. Let the private power utilities who 
spend so much of the rate payers' money cry¬ 
ing about free enterprise operate on a street 
that runs both ways, instead of Just their 
way. 

Presently, you are serving customers at the 
rate of from one to not more than three to 
the mile, generally, on u highly competitive 
cost price with that of the .so-called business- 
managed private power which servos great 
congested areas. Were the legal restriction 
Just referred to removed so that you could 
take rural customers In the areas served by 
you and presently served by competition, you 
could greatly Increase your load and reduce 
your unit cost of operation, fcjpcaking Iruin 
my own personal viewpoint, I have been 
served by the Pacific Power ^ Light Co. for 
many years on my farm. I ut-e quantities of 
electric power for irrigation pumping. I pay 
an exorbitant price for this power. I could 
buy it much more cheaply, were it possible 
to get service Ironi the REA cooperative in 
my area. But the law prevents this. I know 
there must be countless thoitsands of other 
farmers who arc in the same predicament. 
Ladles and gentlemen, let’s restore honest- 
to-God competition In the electric power fleld 
as it exi.sts in other types of Irec private en¬ 
terprise ill this country. Let’s remove the 
one-way streets which can only be traveled 
by the private utillUes. 

4. The fourth point, and in my opinion the 
most Important, is speedy development to 
the maximum ol the power resources of the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers. This is a pro¬ 
gram ol great magnitude, and one of basic 
importance not only to every cill/en living 
In this area but essential to the saiety ot our 
entire Nation. The building of great iruilti- 
ple-purpose dams on the Columbia and 
Snake Rivera embracing navigMion, flcxxl 
control, irrigation, and power development, 
is probably the g'’eatest peacetime project, 
in the history of mankind. Its elfect U})oii 
the economic development of this area, when 
completed, is staggering. It l.s estimated that 
some 30,000.000 kihiWatts of the cheapest 
hydroelectric power in the world will be de¬ 
veloped When all the dams projected lor this 
great river system are completed. In terms 
of economic value, it has been estimated that 
every kilowatt of power adds $11,500 to the 
economic resources of an area. If thla be 
true, then 30,000,000 kilowatt.*, means $75,- 
000 .000,000 added to the economic resources 
of the Pacific Northwest and to the strength 
of this Nation. The great quantity of cheap 
hydroelectric power developed mc.ann new 
industries, many of them vital to our na¬ 
tional defense. It means great Increases in 
population, and this great growth in popula¬ 
tion means markets at homo for a far greater 
percentage of the farm products that you and 
I grow on our farms, rather than having to 
ship them 2.000 and 3,000 miles to markets 
which In the last 4 years have been 
pushed some 1,500 miles farther away by a 
63-percent Increase in railroad freight rates. 
And. of particular Importance to us. it means 
a long time and continuous source of low- 
cost electric power for the REA cooperatives, 
PUD’S and municipalities in this area, pro¬ 
viding we protect and preserve the present 
law under which the Bonneville Power Ad¬ 
ministration now functions, 
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FISH—POWER SABOTAGE 

I am sure I don’t need to tell you of 
the great obstacles that have been put in 
the way of this great river development 
program since Its early inception some 15 
yeiurs ago. The railroads, the fish Interests, 
and the private power utilities—particularly 
the latter two—have left no stone unturned 
to sabotage the building of these dams. 
Even wllhln the Inst 2 years a combina¬ 
tion of the private power utilities and the 
fish Interests have made a bitter—and so 
fur successful—fight to prevent the appro¬ 
priation of funds to start the building of 
Ice Harbor Dam. Ice Harbor Dam, as you 
know. Is the first of a scries of four dams 
on the Snake River between Pasco, Wash., 
and Lewiston. Idaho, which, when complet¬ 
ed, will make a navigable waterway to Lewis¬ 
ton. and will add more than 1,000,000 kilo¬ 
watts of power to the Northwest. We are still 
battling for funds to start the construction 
of this dam. It is a strategic dam from the 
standpoint of the over-all development on 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 1 know 
some of you fierhaps think of It only in 
terms of local distribution in the area trib¬ 
utary to Ice Harlior. But. lei mo point out 
to you. most earnestly, that such Is not the 
case. Ice Harbor power Is Just os vital to 
the Eugene area, or the Poi tland area, or 
any other section of the Northwest, as it Is 
to the immediate territory surrounding the 
dam Itself. If this power is not made avail¬ 
able. then other power w’ill have to be taken 
from McNary Dam to supplement local needs 
and make Just that much less power avail¬ 
able for Portland and the areas In sonth- 
w'estern Oregon. 

The taullcUng of these dams on the Colum¬ 
bia and Siitike River is a regional program— 
not a State program, and should be cunbld- 
ered ns such at all times. We should con¬ 
stantly think of it In terms of an over-all 
program of development ol the Northwest 
that will give us -In the final analysis- 
flood control, full navigation benefits, com¬ 
plete reclamation development, and the 
maximum capacity of hydroelectric pow’er. 
When completed, the power developed on 
those streams will be the simde greatest re- 
,Sf)Urce In the Pacific Northwest —one which 
we will never deplete so long as the snows 
and rains Inll in the headwaters ol the 
mighty Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

NATIONAL DEFENLE THIIEATLNFD 

We need to push this program as rapinly 
and as aggrcssivelv a.s possible, not only for 
the econr»mic welfare ol the people of the 
region, but fiom the standpoint ol national 
defense. Today we are living in a perilous 
ugc. Tomorrow* all-out w-ar may confront 
us. If It does wc will find ourselves short— 
if the .same clemand.s are made upon the 
power resources of the Northwest us in 
World War II* by more than 2OO.CO0 kilo- 
wutLs of power. Not only should we make a 
continuous and concerted effort to bring 
about n rapid development ol the multtple- 
purpese dams on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, but we also have a keen interest in 
seeing that this great program of develop¬ 
ment is coordinated—It seems to me—in 
order to get maximum efflclency. We should 
have a keen intercbt in seeing that transmis¬ 
sion lines make uvailablc this power to in¬ 
dustries and to REA cooperatives in nil sec¬ 
tions of our Northwest under the policy that 
has existed since the passage of the Bonne¬ 
ville Act. 

PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 

Here is one example of what the extension 
of Bonneville transmission lines, carrying 
low-cost power to the southeastern Idaho 
area, means to the farmers of the western 
half of the United States. In southeastern 
Idaho, In the Montpelier and Soda Springs 
area, lie phosphate rock deposits represent¬ 
ing some 66 to 70 percent of the total phos¬ 
phate rock available In America. Deposits 


in Tennessee are depleted and, as wo look 
to the future, the phosphate rock to supply 
the phosphate fertilizer needs of America 
must come either from Florida or from 
south Idaho. 

Commercial fertilizer has become an In¬ 
creasingly important item in our farmers’ 
cost of production, during the past 10 years, 
and particularly here In the Pacific North¬ 
west where consumption during this time 
has increased some 700 percent. Undoubt¬ 
edly. a great expansion in the use of com¬ 
mercial fertilizer will continue In this terri¬ 
tory. Because of high trurisportnllon costs 
we cannot afford to bring phosphate rock 
from the deposits of Florida to the Pacific 
Northwest when we have these great deposits 
In our own front yard. 

As you probably know, there are two meth¬ 
ods by w'hich phosphate rock can be processed 
successfully to make pho.^phate fertilizer. 
One is by the use of sulphuric acid. The 
other, by the use of an electric furnace. Ap¬ 
proximately 60 percent of the phosphate rock 
of south Idaho Is of too low a quality to be 
successfully processed by the sulphuric acid 
method, but con be processed very success¬ 
fully in an electric furnace. Furthermore, 
the cost of sulphuric acid In the Pocatello 
area is extremely high. By the time the sul¬ 
phur is shipped In there, and converted Into 
sulphuric acid, or If purchased from other 
sources, the total cost will approximate $18 
to $24 per ton. Were Bonneville power made 
available to the area, at 2*^2 mills, it would be 
equivalent to $8 sulphuric acid. Not only 
would low cost power greatly reduce the cost 
of producing treble superphosphate for the 
farmers, but It would also be mure practical 
because all ol the phosphate rock mined 
could be utilized in an electric furnace, 
whereas by the sulphuric acid method at 
least 60 percent would have to be discarded. 
A number of our large farm cooperatives have 
already secured very valuable dejioslts of 
phosphate rock in the Scnlti Springs area of 
Idaho, running into million:) ol tons, and 
studies made tor us by competent men In¬ 
dicate that if low cost power from the great 
dams on the Columbia and Snake Rivers cun 
be brought to south Idaho, we can produce 
treble superphosphate lor the larmers of the 
western half of the United States at a very 
faUhstantiul reduction in cost over any meth¬ 
od presently used. This is a major program 
of development In the interest of our farm 
jiooplc as we look to the future—and strange 
us it may seem, one bitterly opposed by the 
Idaho Power Ccl, which Is fighting to the 
maximum of its capacity t.o prevent the 
building of these dams and any extension of 
BoiinevlllR transmission lines Into the south 
Idaho area which they now serve. 

BUS-nARS AND "SOrlALISM” 

1 don’t need to remind you that the private 
power utilities are vitally oppoted to present 
provisions ol the Bonneville Art. They would 
like to change it so that they could buy the 
power at the bus-bar and then capitalize on 
It and iorce you and other customers to buy 
from them on their own terms. 

One ol the steps by which the private power 
utilities hope to pave the way for this objec¬ 
tive Is being pounded out now by their gro.at 
propaganda machines financed by the money 
paid by the rate payers v/hom they serve, 
a’liey are attempting through national mag¬ 
azine articles and advertising and radio pro¬ 
grams to convince the people of America that 
REA cooperatives, PUD’s, and municipalities 
are ‘‘soclRllstic’’—that ownership t»f electric 
systems by the people themselves is "social¬ 
istic"—and that both public and private In¬ 
dividuals who support these programs—are 
"SoclHllsts." That Is what the propaganda 
machines of the private power companies 
would have you believe. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The truest types of democracy in America 
are our cooperative institutions which are 
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merely Ip'jnl instruments used by the farm¬ 
ers—If you please—and many other types of 
private business to get better service for 
thcmsclver. and to make more profit for 
themFelvee-certainly the two outstanding 
objectives in our capllallstlc system. 

TLU-YEAR OCJECTIVE 

And, so, as we look ahead in the next 10 
years—let’s sot up as our objective to bring 
to every farm in America, and particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest—electric seivice. 

Let’s plan our program scj that the lines 
v/e bUild today will not be obsolete tomorrow 
due to inaaequatf capacity. 

Let’.s plan to serve each area in the most 
practical and efficient manner. 

Let’s remove the legal obstacles which now 
give H one-way street to the power monopo¬ 
lies. 

Let’s get back to the true, competitive 
American basis again where we can serve any 
farmer 11 he so desires, adjacent to REA lines, 
regardless of whether he is presently being 
served by a private power utility. 

And, finally, let’s not forget that our future 
source ol power lor our REA cooperatives all 
over the Pacific Northwest in adequate quan¬ 
tities as well as our own economic interests 
lie in pushing aggre.'^slvely for a rapid ex¬ 
pansion oi the great system of multiple- 
purpose dams on the Columbia and Snake 
Riveis in a coordinated manner, and the 
preservation of the basic principles of the 
Bonneville Act which means the building of 
transmission lliie-a to all areas of the North¬ 
west and maintaining for public agencies, 
including REA cooperatives, first call for the 
power needed by their customers. The light 
aliead will be hard and bitter, I am sure, but 
we are equal to the task. 


That Spanish Loan 


ilX’I'ENCION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP RErRLSENTATn’'E3 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
■which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of September 8, 1950: 

That SPAMibH Loan 

rrcMct-nt Truman ha.s indicated that ho 
Wi.n’t iiii'.Le the $62,500,000 loan to Spain 
which Congress authorized In the omnibus 
oppropnntion bill ho just signed. 

However, he loft the door .^lightly ajar, 
sufc.'estl'jg that he may give the subject 
further study, aa he should. 

We need Spain’s help if we mean to de¬ 
fend Eu.opr against an armed Communist 
attack Spain needs our help to become an 
effective ally. The question isn’t one of 
religion, Ideology, or persoruilltierj. It’s a 
practical nrrangi;ment, dictated by a mutual 
desire for security and survival. 

The Pyrenees make Spain the best pro¬ 
tected beachhead in western Europe. This 
mountain chain, separating Spain from 
France, extends 240 miles from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean. The only low 
passes are at Its ends, where the main high¬ 
ways and railroads run between the two 
countries. Only five passes in the moun¬ 
tains themselves are practicable lor unob¬ 
structed motorized traffic. A barrier as easily 
elefouded would be mighty welcome to our 
forces In Korea Just now. 

Spain also has the largest army In western 
Europe—un army which, properly equipped, 
could \.cll defend its own boundaries. But 


It has almost no modern arms. And It needs 
money to build a modern road system, which 
could be vitally useful If Allied air bases are 
established In Spain for European defense. 

The problem can’t be shelved indefinitely. 
Providing new equipment lor the Spanish 
Army and training troops to use it would 
take time. Paved roads and airfields suit¬ 
able for heavy bombers can’t be built in a 
day. 

Our military lenders long have advocated 
Including Spain In the North Atlantic se¬ 
curity program. Their views have been 
suppressed by the State Department on the 
lame excuse that certain elements in Eu¬ 
rope—meaning the left wing of the British 
Labor Party and the French Socialists— 
might not like it. 

These same elements have been dragging 
their feet on the whole preparedness pro¬ 
gram, Including their own countries’ part. 
If they are to be permitted to override the 
views of our best-informed military men, 
we might as well withdraw to our own side 
of the Atlantic and stop wasting money on 
efforts to help people who won’t heli) them¬ 
selves. 


Stockholm Peace Petition Failbg 
Throughout the World 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MA.S.'LACMUSFTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Victor Lasky of 
the New York World-Telegram I have 
received an article from the New Pales¬ 
tine issue of September by Mr. Mark M. 
Krug, entitled “Reading the Israel Press." 
The headline is “The Stockholm peace 
petition in Israel." The news report is as 
follows: 

Thr Israel Communist Party and the left- 
wing Mupam Labor Party have been bu.sy 
lor ion-io time now collecting signatures for 
tile so-called Stockholm peace petition, 
which aj:kb lor the outlrwlr.y; of the ure of 
the atomic bomb. As It Is iiuw well knowni, 
the attempt to obtain siguaturcu on this 
Petition is being made throughout the 
World on orders fiom the Comlnform and the 
propaganda strategists ol the Soviet Union. 

But the Conimuaibt and the Mapuin lead¬ 
ers are meeting with little succesr> in Israel 
and have so far collected an Insignificant 
number of signatures becaUNC ol the united 
opposition of nil other political parties and 
particularly of the Mapal, the powerful So¬ 
cialist Labor Party. The W’hule question of 
Whether the so-called peace petition should 
be HigiiCd or not has become a subject of 
bitter controvc'i..y lu the Israel press. In 
this controversy, the official organs of the 
Cumniuiiist Party and of Mapnm are the 
only ones urging the citizens of Isruel to 
sign the petition. The other newspapers 
have vigorously condemned this propaganda 
tnek, aimed to serve the Interests of the 
Si I Viet Cinlon in the cold war. The North 
Korean aggression against South Korea has 
made even those who were undecided on the 
question of this petition declare themselves 
as unalterably opposed to a move which asks 
the prohibition of atomic weapons but does 
not condemn the use of conventional bombs 
and conventional arms in an act of open 
and unprovoked aggression. 

MAPAI STAND 

The executive committee of the Mapai 
has published a manifesto directed to the 


workers of Israel which said In part: “We 
state that the opposition to war and the 
desire to assure permanent peace in the world 
are common to all citizens ol Israel. The 
tragedies that wars have brought on this 
generation and the terrible losses suffered 
by the Jewish people in the Second World 
War have strengthened the opposition 
against war In the hearts of the masses of 
the Jewish people and Imbued them with a 
strong desire fur peace. A permanent peace 
Is a vital necessity to humanity, to the Jew¬ 
ish community wherever they may be, to 
the state of Israel, to the great task of the 
in-gathering of the exiles and the realization 
of the objectives of Zionism. 

’•pilled with this determination, the over¬ 
whelming majority of our people are sup¬ 
porting the policy of the Government of 
Israel, a policy of nonidentification with the 
two warring world bioc.s and a policy of con¬ 
stant efforts toward the assurance of the 
peace of the world. 

"It Is our conviction that a true concern 
for peace makes It necessary to maintain an 
attitude of respect for all sides and the 
omission of a propaganda of libel and smear- 
Inr;. It demands non Identification with any 
of the warring sides and the condemnation 
of all those who endanger the peace and the 
avoidance of abject subjugation to one side 
in the controversy, 

TOOL OF COMMUNISM 

“It is our conviction that this policy is not 
the policy of the so-callccl Israel Congress 
for Peace. This outfit Is not ready to fight 
against all dangers to peace regardless of the 
side they come from. The Israel Congress 
tor Peace Is one of the organizations and one 
ol the tools of the world Communist move¬ 
ment. This congress has only wholesale 
condemnation for everything that the 
western democracies are doing and wholesale 
commendation for the eaateru bloc. 

“Because of this, we feel that the attempt 
to obtain slcnatures on the so-called Stock¬ 
holm peace pelltioii which is now being 
made does not serve the cause of the peace 
of the world and we are convinced that it 
merely serves the needs of world Communist 
propaganda.” 

Answering this statement, the A1 Hamlsh- 
mar, the official organ of the Mapam, wrote: 
“Let everyone who refuses to sign the peti¬ 
tion know that if those who want peace In 
the world shall siicceod in saving the world 
from danger of an atomic death, that he had 
no part In this great achievement. Let him 
alro know that If the disaster comes that the 
rr.*"ponBlblllty lor It will lie also on his 
shoulders.” 

Kfdzofe. the organ of the Mizrachl. stated 
the following: “The white pigeon of pence, 
v'iilch symbolizes the so-called peace move¬ 
ment, Is being exploited for alms which are 
ncitlier pure nor naive, because through the 
crtcbratlons, speeches, and the bonutiful 
words which come from the speakers and 
through the well-sounding phrases which 
are to be found In the so-called Stockholm 
petition, one can dearly see the cold and 
re'distic Interest and the propaganda of the 
eastern bloc behind the iron curtain. 

DOUCT.^ ITS VALUE 

“If this peace movement would have been 
an honest one and even If It would not. as it 
does now, serve the best interests of the 
Soviet Union only, even then there would be 
reason to doubt the good that such a petition 
would do. In the lands of democracy elec¬ 
tions decide the question of wiir or peace, 
but the rulers of dictatorships laugh at peti¬ 
tions and disregard them just as they disre¬ 
gard the will of the people. 

The Hador, the official organ of the Mapai 
Party, declared in an editorial: “The leaders 
of the ’Israel Congress for Peace* are not 
ready to oppose all dangers to peace; they arc 
not ready to oppose all steps that might 
bring war regardless of the side they come 
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from. The Congress for Peace Is not ready to 
do so because It is clearly a Communist tool 
which is conducting a propaganda campaign 
of libel and deprecation against the western 
democracies because It serves only the side of 
the Soviet Union in the cold war. 

"Because of this the signing of the petition 
does not serve the cause of peace but only 
tlie needs of the Communist movement, and 
the workers of Israel are not ready to be¬ 
come the servants and the tools of Commu¬ 
nist propaganda/* 

The refusal of the people of Israel and 
particularly of Its labor to be taken In by 
the maneuver of the "peace petition” Is a 
clear and decisive Indication of where the 
sentiment of Israel lies In the present world 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is particularly inter¬ 
esting in view of the fact that Israel has 
established what it describes as a policy 
of nonidentification in the Korean war. 
In the face of that, it is obvious that the 
specious and false nature of this Com¬ 
munist peace petition is well-known to 
nearly everyone in Israel. It is particu¬ 
larly significant, as Mr. Krug reports, 
that the widespread rejection of this 
communistic maneuver provides a clear 
and decisive indication of where the 
sentiment of Israel lies in the present 
world situation. 

V/hile I regret that our House Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs apparently is 
disinclined to even schedule a hearing 
on House Concurrent Resolution 247 
w*hich 1 filed on July 20, it has been most 
encouraging to me to have widespread 
support for this, or some similar, propo¬ 
sal and to have had the opportunity to 
observe the mounting indignation hero 
in America and in the free countries 
when the true character of this petition 
and the motives of its supporters became 
more fully known. I am more than con¬ 
fident that the excellent counter pro¬ 
posal here in America, the crusade for 
freedom movement, is gaining much 
ground. I am certain that by October 
24, scores of millions of Americans will 
have not only contributed to this pro¬ 
gram but will have gladly given their 
nam^^'s as sponsors. 


Fire Insurance—An Article From the 
American Bar Association Journal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARRATT O’HARA 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18, 1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
In the American Bar Association Journal 
of April 1950, appears an article by W. 
Jefferson Davis, Esq., calling for a reform 
of the fire insurance business. 

Mr. Davis is a distinguished member 
of the bar of California practicing in 
the city of Los Angeles. He is a member 
of the California Commission on Uni¬ 
form State Laws and president of the 
American Academy of Public Affairs. 
He has long been active in the American 
Bar Association. I might add that in the 
campaign of 1912 which placed Wood- 
row Wilson in the Presidency, Mr. Davis, 


then in his dynamic youth, was promi¬ 
nent as the national president of the 
League of Democratic College Clubs, of 
which I was privileged to serve as vice 
president for the Middle Western States. 

Because of Mr. Davis’ standing in his 
profession and his activities as a student 
of State laws and the ways of bringing 
about advisable unification, as well as 
the fact that his article has the high 
prestige of appearing in the official 
magazine of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion, I am inserting it in the Congres¬ 
sional Record that it may have the care¬ 
ful and thoughtful scrutiny of my col¬ 
leagues. 

The subject has seemed to me so im¬ 
portant that I have introduced House 
Resolution 855 authorizing and directing 
a full and complete investigation of 
methods and practises obtaining in the 
fire-insurance business. It may be that 
the methods and practices Mr. Davis 
complains of can be defended. It may 
be that such legislation as may be needed 
should come from State legislative bodies. 
But certainly fire insurance docs con¬ 
cern, in large or small degree, every per¬ 
son in our country, certainly in very large 
measure the home owners and the owners 
of industrial and commercial buildings 
as well. I think the select committee, 
for which House Resolution 855 provides, 
should undertake its inquiry with an 
open mind, should proceed constructive¬ 
ly and make only such recommendations 
as sound business and financial judg¬ 
ment would dictate after a thorough 
study of the facts; but such an inquiry 
and study, conducted in the manner and 
the spirit I have indicated, would seem 
to me something that w*e should not seek 
to avoid. I would think it possible that 
the large fire-insurance companies, some 
at least, would welcome such inquiry and 
study. 

Mr. Davis’ article in the American Bar 
Association Journal of April 1950 fol¬ 
lows : 

What Is Your Fire Insurance Policy 

Worth—the Evils of the Standard Insur¬ 
ance Form 

(By W. Jefferson Davis) 

How sound Is your Investment In Are 
Insurance? 

If you placed your fire-insurance policy 
under scrutiny would It stand the test? 

Or would you discover, to your dismay, 
that your policy, In the event of fire, would 
not be honored for payment by the insurer? 

The clamor In our legislative halls for 
remedial legislation to regulate the business 
of fire Insurance underwriting, and the grow¬ 
ing demands for a thoroughly amended 
standard llrc-lnsurance policy form have 
focused the spotlight of public attention on 
a matter seriously affecting the average 
householder and businessmen. 

There arc leaders in every walk of life 
concerned with the present conduct of this 
enormous business and they unhesitatingly 
point to questionable practices In some quar¬ 
ters cjf the fire-insurance field and Insist that 
new methods, procedures, and contractual 
bases must be speedily Introduced If stricter 
governmental regulation Is to bo avoided. 

In a word they say that the Insurance 
colossus of America, one of the greatest ac¬ 
cumulations of entrusted wealth extant, 
must clean house as It did a score of years 
ago, or possibly face another “Armstrong” 
inquiry similar to the one so ably led by the 
lute Charles E. Hughes, 


Property owners subscribe in good faith 
to fire-insurance protection, sometimes un¬ 
der high-pressure salesmanship overlnsuro 
their holdings, and seldom, if ever, realize 
how easily they might have been victimized 
through Innocent violations of antiquated 
and Inequitable provisions of the so-called 
standard policy. The policyholder would do 
well to devote one evening to study and 
analysis of his fire-insurance policy. He 
might be shocked at his findings. 

A sense of security Is felt by the average 
fire-insurance policyholder. He pays hard- 
earned money in good faith for a protection 
against loss by fire and assumes that the 
term "coverage” Implies a fact. In his pos- 
sessirn is an elaborately phrased document— 
customarily the so-called standard Insurance 
form—upon which he jilaces his confidence 
that his future security against loss Is sound. 
Because he has paid a premium to a repre¬ 
sentative of one of the companies constitut¬ 
ing America's great Insurance colossus doing 
billions of dollars of business each year, he 
holds the belief that his policy means a 
dollar-for-dollar protection against loss for 
himself and his loved ones. 

Out of habit the policyholder takes a 
casual glance at his pretentiously prepared 
document, notes that the entries on page 1 
appear to bo accurate, and without noting 
the complex and ambiguous qualifications 
beyond the typed entries that would chal¬ 
lenge the Interpretation of a Philadelphia 
lawyer, tucks the paper Into his safc-deposlt 
box. 

He Is fully covered against loss—he thinks! 

POLI(*Y IS WORTH ONLY WHAT COMPANY WILL 
PAY 

Put yourself In his place. If you are a fire 
Insurance policyholder. Do you know what 
your fire ln.surance policy Is worth to you 
in event of a loss? You would learn through 
the unfortunate experience of a fire and the 
resultant efforts to adjust the loss and ob¬ 
tain payment from the insurance company 
that It is worth just exactly what the Insurer 
decides to pay you despite the value under¬ 
written and upon which you paid the full 
premium. The Insurance company has an 
odd conception, If any, of the oft-used term 
"full coverage.” 

Your conception of the term Is this: You 
own a $20,000 home. The place cost you 
$20,000 or more to build. You buy Insurance 
In good faith, having confidence that the 
Insurer will, In the event of a total loss 
through fire, reimburse you In the amount 
for which the property is Insured. You 
bought $20,000 of Insurance und expect 
$20,000 In the event ol total destruction of 
your home by fire. You feel you are entitled 
to full value just as you expect scrupulous 
dealing and full value In other purchases for 
your home. Perhaps the thing that has given 
you greatest confidence In your policy is the 
large type on page 1 in which such and such 
insurance company, In consideration of the 
"stipulations herein named,” and so many 
dollars premium, "Does Insure (you)” 
against "All loss or damage by fire” except 
as hereinafter provided. 

You gazed upon a beautiful mirage a.s 
you fondly tucked away the new policy In 
your safe deposit box. You missed the bo-'t. 
as it were. 

STUDY OF POLICY GIVES YOU SHOCK 

If you had taken time to study your in¬ 
surance document you would have been pre¬ 
pared for the shock that the average burned- 
out policyholder experiences when lie seeks 
settlement of a loss. Then the full impli¬ 
cation of the policy phrases "except as here¬ 
inafter provided” and "stipulations and con¬ 
siderations specially referred to” hit you be¬ 
tween the eyes. 

After the fire you consult your policy and 
the agent from whom you purchased sup¬ 
posed security. You prepare the proofs of 
loss, complete inventories and tile with the 
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company underwriting your loss the neces* 
f«ry papers. You contemplate payment of 
tlic* principal sum of your policy, In the event 
a complete loss, within a reasonable time. 
Perhaps In a discussion of fire Insurance with 
Ijufiness n8.socintps someone has mentioned 
that a nei^llgiPle few fire losses ever are paid 
to the full value of policies, that the insur¬ 
ance companies scale down losses under a 
thourand and one devious procedures and 
claini.s, and that the average fire-loss suf- 
lerer settles a claim for less than the value 
Of his policy to escape financial Inconveni¬ 
ence or expensive litigation. You give little 
note to these observations until you Join at 
the scone of your fire the company agent 
and the new character Introduced on the 
scene at this Juncture—the adjuster. 

This noble exponent of equity is the shock 
absorber of the insurance octopus and 
emerges at the time of a loss from an octopus- 
owned, operated, and inspired adiustment 
bureau to conduct the three-ring circus that 
follows your filing of the proof of loss. 

APrRAlSER RKSEMBLES SIMON LEGRFE 

This man knows all the answers the In- 
Biuauce company wants you to have in your 
dilemma. If you are skilled In yoiir ability 
to catliiiate human values, you’ll convince 
yourself In a hurry that he is a company 
man. He reflects many of the attributes of 
Simon Legree, Satan, the county coroner, 
and the oily politician. His professional 
airs are most overwhelming (he believes) 
and you are not overly impressed by his regal 
and austere approach to the subject. 

lie rakes through the ashes of what wa.s 
once your home end custlc You believe yonr 
eyes when you observe what you have reason 
to know IS a lOO-perccnt incineration. To 
you there Is nothing left of your home; there 
is nothing to salvage. “Complete destruc¬ 
tion? And you expect payment of the face 
value of your policy?” He scowls as he makes 
the observation. “Perhaps we should admit 
some liablllly.” he condescendingly admits. 
*T believe we can otter you a substuntial sum 
for partial loss”; substantial to him means 10 
percent. “Look! llie stone foundation still 
stands.” Like an automaton he can see In 
his mind’s eye only the provisions of the 
lection of the policy under stipulations and 
conditions entitled in the standard form, 
“A.scertalmnenl of Amount of Loss.” 

You heretofore and subsequent to the fire 
compiled with the duties of insured in case 
of fire. That i.t a big order in itself and 
requires the wisdom of Solomon and the 
ability ol a well-trained lawyer, 

you HAVE To FTGHT TO OBTAIN WHAT IS DUE 

Your faith in the integrity of Insurance 
companies now is waning. You foresee a 
fight to obtain what you honestly believe 
is due you. All the unimpressive tech¬ 
nicalities listed by the adjuster, the evasive 
and questionable exceptions he Injects Into 
the negotiations and the uncalled-for de- 
Iny.s annoy you during the 30-day period, 
until out of a clear sky you are formally 
notified 111 writing by registered mall of 
the partial or total disagreement of the 
insurer with the amount of loss you claim. 
You are told of the company’s recognition 
of the amount of loss, If any, the company 
admits on each of the different articles or 
properties set lorth in the preliminary proofs 
or amendments thereto. 

Of course the company otter, ns Is the 
custom, is negligible; Just sufficient to open 
the doors for them to require you, under 
the terms of the contract, to submit to ap¬ 
praisement proceedings. 

If. within 10 days you and the company 
fail to agree to the terms ottered by the com¬ 
pany (the negligible amount offered as set¬ 
tlement In full), after you arc notified In 
writing, the company demands an appraise¬ 
ment of the loss or part of loss as to which 
there is disagreement. The company forth¬ 
with appoints a competent and disinter¬ 
ested appraiser. You have 5 days to do 


likewise. Then you notify the company 
In writing you have compiled and name 
your appraiser. You will probably appoint 
some trusted friend. The policy says he 
must be competent and disinterested. You 
arc sure he will be. You wish you could 
feel the same about the disinterest of the 
company man. 

Further delays occur while you await the 
action of the company’s appraiser and the 
person you have named. I'hey must select 
a competent and disinterested umpire. 
You can be forgiven for seeing “red” at this 
Juncture. You ask yourself “What Is this 
all about? Didn’t I pay out sound money 
for protection? Have I bought a leaky um¬ 
brella? Does this insurance octopus whose 
afisets have increased one-hundrcdfold over 
the years have the temerity to insist my 
house wasn’t worth $20,000, notwithstanding 
It accepted premium payments on a $20,(^00 
valuation? Can It be that the company vir¬ 
tually obtained part of my premium pay¬ 
ments under false pretenses by selling mo 
$20,000 ol protection when, in tact (as evi¬ 
denced by the current Impasse) it planned 
to pay but a pait ol the lull coverage and 
dif-putes my claim that my house was worth 
$20,000? You question the ethics of that 
deal. 

Your appraiser and the company appraiser 
review the matter, and if they fall to reach 
an agreement as to your loss, and that is most 
probable, for your man will nut accept the 
low otter of the in:u4rcr, the umpiie is called 
In to decide. 

The payment to you. if any. is agreed upon 
by any two of the arbitrators. Guess who 
will make the decision? Yoi’r appraiser and 
the compuiiy appraiser? No. They have 
already disagreed. So the company appraiser 
and the kindly “umpire,” a gentleman who 
frequently cats regularly only because of the 
largess ol the Insurance companies, get their 
heads together and give you the bud news. 

SETTLEMENT IS LESS THAN iUTX VALUE 

You receive and must accept the Judgment 
of the umpire and company appraiser. 
Ytu won't get $20,000. That would set a bad 
precedent. You’ll get but a fraction of the 
Insurance amount of $20,000 w'hlch you un¬ 
derstood you bought. 

With millions of homes and other prop¬ 
erties Insured against fire, and with the 
cur.toinary latitude of ovor-m.surance under¬ 
written by iiundreda of concerns. It Is easy 
to understand how company assets have in- 
crcnfcd mere than one hundred fold into the 
billions, and why victims of the iniquitous 
practlrc look to the Government for relief, 
all in vain, of course, because the subiect of 
Federal icgulotlon of insurance is unpopular 
despite the practices of fire-insurance com- 
jinnles that border on almost universal racket 
methods. 

If you decline the judgment of the ap¬ 
praisers, within 90 days, you then may in¬ 
stitute suit against the company. That 
means added cost to you. You already have 
been required to pay the fee of your own 
appraiser, and half the cost of the umpire’s 
fee and expenses. Now you must have coun¬ 
sel if you proceed against the company. 
More expenses. 

First you placed your problem in the hands 
of appraisers. The decision was not to your 
liking, BO you proceed with litigation and its 
attendant costs. Trial of the issue may 
require long drawn out litigation. 

Somewhere along the arduous course of 
negotiations you obtain enlightenment. 
Never before have you given such serious 
and profound thought to the importance of 
fire Insurance and how it affects the wel¬ 
fare of your family. You bought your first 
policy as you would buy a pair of shoes. You 
got two shoes. Not one shoe for the price of 
two. You asked for $20,000 worth of pro¬ 
tection against fire; the gllb-tongued fire in¬ 
surance salesman approved when you men¬ 
tioned you valued the home at $20,000 and 


said you wanted full protection. You 
thought you wore paying for full coverage. 
At that time It was not a mythical term to 
you. 

You discover that the Insurance codes in 
many States, perhaps your own, provide that 
before you make payment of the premium 
on fire Insurance you may, If you choose, re¬ 
quire an appraisal by a company agent and 
after It is agreed the writing of, say, a $20,- 
000 policy is justified, you are given a valued 
policy, under which, in event of total loss, 
the insurer undertakes to recognize that a 
$20,000 Insurable valuation existed at the 
time of the Issuance of the policy, and the 
measure of damage In case of loss Bhnll be 
tho amount for which the property was In¬ 
sured. Now, 111 your dilemma, you wish you 
had known about tUo valued policy at the 
time you applied for Insurance. 

But despite the fact that the standard (Old 
New York) fire Insurance lorra is employed in 
come 28 States of the Union, and in many 
if not all States, provision is made for is¬ 
suance of tho valued policy, comparatively 
few. If any. are written. 

In Caliiornln. residents who desired 
valued policies should benefit by a law of 
that State that provides for issuance of sucii 
policies and the recognition of full value by 
carriers in event of loss. An arbitrary ruling 
by the Pacific Coast Association of Fire 
Underwriters, however, prohibits operation 
of tho beneflciul (to the policyholder) 
statute. 

AVERAGE POLICY HOLDEa DOES NOT KNOW 

Obviously the average fire insurance policy- 
holder Is not vcrf.f'd in fine points of law, 
especially the statutes and rulings governing 
underwriting of properties against loss. Be¬ 
ing untrained and unskilled in attempted in¬ 
terpretation of stipulations, conditions, 
agreements, or exceptions contained in the 
standard fire Insurnnce form, what a shock 
it must be to one if his attorney examines 
his policy and gives especial attention to, 
say, the unconditional and sole ownership 
clause. 

In your eagerness to obtain protection 
against fire loss you give Utile consideration 
to what inif'ht seem to you a minor factor. 
Your agent asks if you own the property In 
fee pimple. Of course you do. The policy 
Is made out in your name. You have forgot¬ 
ten that the deed to the property names you 
and your beloved wile as Joint tenants (or 
tenants in common). Of course you want 
your Wife and family protected agnlu.st loss, 
although you have hud the policy issued in 
your name only. 

Because you innocently failed to comply 
with this so-called moral hazard claube 
niid unlntcnllonfilly withheld the fad that 
you were, in fact, not the unconditional 
and sole owner—the Insurnnce company 
would avoid your policy, holding that the 
policy WRs void not only as to the Inleiest ol 
the unnamed coowiier (your wife), but al.so 
ns to the interest of the person named in the 
policy—you. 

Blatlstics and records reveal that many 
outstanding policies today arc void and un¬ 
enforceable because of innocent noncom¬ 
pliance with various moral hazard con¬ 
ditions couched In stiff legal phraseology, 

FIRE-INSURANCE ABUSES ARE EXTENSIVE 

Just how extensive is this abuse by fire 
underwriters In “living up to the letter of the 
word” In policies Issued, and the inclination 
the insurance adjuster has to take advantage 
of trivial technicalities, oversights, and inno¬ 
cent mistakes ou the part of agents of their 
own and policyholders, is reflected In a study 
made in a Midwestern State. Examination 
was made In a small community of outstand¬ 
ing fire-insurance policies. Of 681 insurance 
policies on real property examined, nearly 
25 percent were found to be void, due to 
Innocent violation of the “unconditional and 
sole ownership” claure. The probers re¬ 
viewed 255 policies ca jointly owned real 
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property and found over 60 percent to be 
void. 

If your property were In Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, or Minnesota, you 
probably would not face entire loss of protec¬ 
tion, or even partial recovery, for in these 
States the so-called moral-hazard or uncon- 
dltional-and-sole-ownershlp clause Is omit¬ 
ted from fire-insurance policies. Allowance 
in those States is made for a wife’s undis¬ 
closed and limited interest in property. 

In Wisconsin and South Carolina the 
vicious and devastating clause does not apply 
to the co-ownership of property by husband 
and wife. 

Why, you ask, can such a situation exist 
and entrap one who purchased a policy In 
good faith only to be penalized and deprived 
of protection through “techuicaliUeB"? 

Many insurance executives and legal lights 
In highly organized and efilcient legal depart¬ 
ments make the feeble claim that undisclosed 
co-ownership of real property creates a moral 
hazard, describing the moral hazard as a risk 
resulting from the creation of a temptation 
lor the owner of insured property to destroy 
it himself in order to realize upon his policy. 

They contend that undl6clo.sed coowner¬ 
ship creates a hazard because the policyholder 
gains full protection of property in which he 
has but limited interest. They suggest he 
might be tempted to destroy the property in 
order to recover for a lull loss and thereby 
make a profit. 

Does it seem Justifiable, critics of the sys¬ 
tem ask. for fire-insurance companies to issue 
such a large percentage of void policies to 
innocent persons In the hope of occasionally 
apprehending a law- and policy-violating in¬ 
cendiary aimed to enriching himself through 
a ruse'-* Are not the results too meager for 
the terrific price the companies assess against 
the public? 

The law says that one who willfully burns 
his property cannot recover his Insurance 
regardlc.ss of the provisions of his policy, 
should the facts be presented In the proper 
tribunals. 

Little wonder, then, that from every quar. 
ter ol the country there arise from time to 
time vehement demands for reform in the 
fire-insurance practices of supposedly re- 
.sponsible companies. 

Over the years the inequities, stumbling 
blocks, and vicious exceiitioiis of the stand¬ 
ard insurance form have victimized Innocent 
policyholders, and in many States where 
constructive changes have been offered in 
legislative halls the power!ul insurance lobby 
has Micceecled in defeating remedial legisla¬ 
tion to the detriment ol policyholders. 

IN,STTn\NCE COMPANIES INSIST ON OT.H FORMS 

The iiiBiiranee octopins prefer.s to hold the 
majority of the blue chips In dealing with 
the public; it insists on clinging to the pro¬ 
visions of the old New York policy lorm in 
some 28 States, the revised New Yoik form, 
in .some 15 or 16 Statc.s, and the Massa- 
ciiuseltb form in four Commonwealths. 

The need for modlflcfitlon, clarillcatlon, 
and refinement of the standard insurance 
policy (contract), the elimination of its 
iniquitous provisions, and the adoption of 
more equitable, honest, forthright, and 
round provisions in favor of the policyholder 
today is widely Btre.ssecl by advocates of 
sound business ethics. 

Many insist it is high lime the board and 
other fire-insurance companies of America 
clis|)ense with the .so-called adjustment bu¬ 
reau.'?, the nonverifled and "chiseling” ap¬ 
praisals growing out of compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion conducted by company-controlled ap¬ 
praisals, and approach the matter of fire-loss 
adjustment in a business-like maimer and 
afford the policyholder protection to which 
he is entitled. 

Critics of fire-insurance procedures seem 
to be Justified today when they turn the 
tables and call for the protection of the fire- 
insurance policyholder from so-called moral 
hazards created and practiced by some of the 


supposedly responsible major concerns in 
alleged Illicit practices bordering on "racket.” 

In many Instances policyholders who have 
experienced complete losses, or unsatisfac¬ 
tory adjustment of losses, today raise the 
cry that when they in good faith bought in¬ 
surance protection the concern with which 
they dealt actually was guilty of obtaining 
money (premiums) under false pretenses. 
This view grows out of experiences follow¬ 
ing consummation of a contract which os¬ 
tensibly offers protection * * * 

Under State supervision. Insurance com¬ 
panies in the past have thrived and strength¬ 
ened their hold, influence, and control of 
American business and its financing. They 
have been slow to correct abuses and have 
allowed in their ranks the spread of a vi¬ 
cious practice bordering on racket. Their 
fabulously fattened coffers have given them 
Increased power and influence to maintain 
standards of doing busme.'^s that arc uni¬ 
versally conceded to be out of step with the 
public’s appreciation of ethics and equity. 

Perhaps there Is relief in sight for the 
downtrodden policyholder. An encourag¬ 
ing light recently has been thrown on the 
whole disputed subject, not only by those 
Intent upon having the standard forms mod¬ 
ernized and causing enactment of new and 
broader laws regulating Insurance in the sev¬ 
eral States, but by leading figures of the in¬ 
surance business who from time to time have 
voiced the necessity of reforms in insurance 
foruni.s. meetings of bar associations, and 
other bodies. Tiiey are men of wisdom and 
vision, and have seen the handwriting on 
the wall. 

They are as keen to discourage any move 
toward Federal control of Insurance as are 
the bound American policyholders who pa¬ 
tronize their concerns In good faith and fear 
any step that wcmld lead to federalization 
of the insurance business. • * * 

In a word, they prefer to have private en¬ 
terprise—the giant insurance business, one 
of the greate.st concentrations of wealth in 
the world today—handle the trusteeship of 
their resources. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Until relief is given the oppressed policy¬ 
holder, It would behoovt him to study care¬ 
fully every word of present contracts of¬ 
fered him before accepting the supposed 
protection, and watch foi the pitfalls main¬ 
tained by a bllndfd and giiu;ping Industry 
that mur.t cle.nn its hoube and correct its 
ways, or lace certain regulation in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Providence .spare us such a move, yet it 
looms ri certainty it the Insurance com¬ 
panies delay a purge of their business ways. 
A quarter of a century agci an aroused pub¬ 
lic caused reforms in iiiburuncc practices. 
Under the able leadeibhlp of the late Charles 
E. Hughes the so-called Armstiong Inve.sti- 
gatioii cleansed American Insurance and 
brought about needed reforms. 

Can it be that another such Inquliy will 
be required to correct prcscnl-duy evils of 
Insurance? 


Air!zne Officials on Air Mail Subsidy 
Separation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Record for Monday, at page 15030. 1 
attempted to outline the basic arguments 
In favor of enacting this bill into law 
promptly, and discussed briefly the rca- 
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sons why the objections raised to it are 
not tenable. 

I would now like to provide for my 
colleagues certain excerpts from reports, 
statements and letters by able executives 
of certain of our airlines pointing up the 
absolute nece.ssity of separating the 
subsidy paid for carrying air mail. These 
statements are as follows: 

Statement by Airline Executive 

EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

Eddie V. Rlckenbacker in a letter to stock¬ 
holders, April 4, 1949 (reprinted in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, April 7, 1949, at p. 4102): 

"The foregoing tabulations (on compara¬ 
tive airline costs, etc.) Indicate that fre¬ 
quently the efficient and economical carrier 
ha.** not been recognized and rewarded in new 
route and mall pay proceedings, and that the 
taxpayers have suffered the burden.s of under¬ 
writing the large subsidies reflected in the 
above charted rate differentials. 

"This Is Indeed a gloomy and discourag¬ 
ing picture. But there are some hopeful 
signs. 

“The President is said to be making in¬ 
quiry into airline economy: the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is Instituting an investigation; the Post- 
ma.ster General has expressed his desire to 
see better business principles applied to the 
transportation of air mail; the CAB lately 
has instituted investigations designed to de¬ 
velop essential information regarding air¬ 
line efficiency and economy; measures have 
been introduced in the Congress calling for 
a clearly stated separation of compensation 
and subsidy in respect to air transportation 
of mall, and providing that ns between two 
identical points a new competitor may not 
receive air mail pay at a higher rate than 
that received by the existing carrier. 

"The chairman of the CAB in an address 
on March 23 * * * made this timely 

statement: T believe that the advantages of 
separating the subsidy outweigh the disad¬ 
vantages and dangers. Prom the standpoint 
of a sound air transportation system these 
advantages would be to hold constantly be¬ 
fore the carriers and the Board the dollar 
amount of the subsidy. This would provide 
a considerable incentive to the carriers to 
put themselves in a sound economic posi¬ 
tion and it would make It far easier for tho 
Board to determine those areas where service 
being performed by the carriers was un¬ 
economic.' ” 

Eddie V. Rlckenbacker, president, in a 
statement before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, May 24, 1049 
(Senate Airline Hearings pursuant to S Res. 
50. p 1118) : 

"I believe tho President’s Air Poilry Com¬ 
mittee, the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, the Hoover Commission, and more re¬ 
cently u majority of the members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, have recognized the do- 
elrability of having a separation of sub¬ 
sidy from compensation. Senator John,:on, 
in S. 1431, and Congressman Kennedy, in 
H. H. 2908. have introduced bills to bring 
about tho desired objectives. I am not sav¬ 
ing that these measures are perfect in their 
details, but they are steps in the right di¬ 
rection and they ought to be perfected and 
carried to enactment at the earliest jiossible 
date.” (H. R. 9184 is a revised form of H R. 
2908.) 

Eddie V. Rlckenbacker, president, in an¬ 
nual report for 1949, April 4, 1950: 

“Some of Eastern Air Lines’ competitors re¬ 
ceive the equivalent of your company’s tax 
payments from the Government In the form 
of mail subsidy. There apparently is no re¬ 
striction placed on the use of this subsidy, 
and it enables such competitors to engage 
in wasteful competitive practices in an effort 
to divert your company’s traffic. 
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'^Without mail flubslciy, underwritten by 
your nompany's tax payments and your per¬ 
sonal tax payniontB, the competing carriers 
would and should be allowed to succeed or 
mil on their own merits or deficiencies. 

“Your management Is continuing to fight 
for correction of this discriminatory prac¬ 
tice.” 

In the Senate Airline Hearings, page 1116, 
Rirkenbacker also stated that he hud urged 
bcparatlon in his appearance before the 
Flnlcttor committee. 

UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 

W. A. Patterson, president. In a statement 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. May 9, 1949 (Senate 
airline hearing:{ pursuant to S. Res. 60, p. 
675): 

“In principle I approve the separation of 
siibcidy 80 that we all know exactly where 
we stand. With subsidy being identified 
directly as such, it would serve as an Incen- 
tUe for management to increase its efforts to 
reduce and eliminate subsidy.’* 

W. A. Patterson, president, In annual re¬ 
port lor 1049. March 15. 1950: 

"There haf, been eonsidcrablo difiCUKslon In 
icccnt months regarding the advlEabiUty of 
rein rating so-cailed subsidy and service pay- 
Mont-s for carrying air mail. Your company 
lavors such separation, believing that subsidy 
payments should be plainly labeled as such.” 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES. INC. 

Croil Hunter, president. In a statement 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. May 3. 1949 (Senate 
airline hearings pursuant to S. Res. 60, p. 
590) : 

‘‘Senator, I certainly believe that the 
.*-pparatlon of service pay and subsidy Is ad¬ 
visable.” 

AMERICAN AIRLINES 

C. R. Smith, president. In a statement be¬ 
fore tile Senate Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee, May 12, 1949 (Senate air¬ 
line hearings pursuant to S. Ros. 60, p. 764) : 

"The system of merging service mall rates 
with subsidy payments Is confusing, dis¬ 
couraging, and untalr to those air carriers 
which seek to keep their operation on service 
rate basis, and free from subsidy. In addi¬ 
tion, it Is poor accounting, depriving you of 
accurate knowledge of how the money you 
provide Is being bpent and the purpose for 
which it is being expended.— 

’•There defects can and should be corrected; 
their correction can and should be prompt. 

“Senator Brewster. You would favor, then, 
an attempt to divide the compensatory pay¬ 
ment from the subsidy payment? 

Mr. C, R. Smith. I would be wholeheart¬ 
edly In lavor of that.” 


More About Spain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YOr.K 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Scpievihcr 19, 1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article 
written by Ludwell Denny and which 
appeared lu the Washington Daily ITews 
of September 8 , 1950: 

There is still a chance of American aid to 
Spain, despite President Truman's rejection 
of the $62,500,000 loan provislorl In the gen¬ 
eral appropriations bill. 

The outcome does not depend chiefly on 
the mood of the President and the State 


Department, as commonly supposed, but 
rather on the attitude of our British and 
French allies and on what kind of a bargain 
can be made with the Spanish dictator. 

While both of these decisive factors are 
still negative, the Anglo-French opposition la 
somewhat less adamant than formerly, and 
in Madrid there are faint hints of coopera¬ 
tion. The renson for this softening on both 
sides, obviously, la the rising Soviet menace 
to Europe. 

As ir.r as Washington is concerned. Ideo¬ 
logical differences have ceased to be a major 
bijrrler. General Franco and his totalitarian 
system are no more popular hero than before. 
But ho is no loncer a threat to American In¬ 
terests. as he was when he collaborated with 
Hitler and his fifth column tried to poison 
Latin America against us. 

Tlie administration here recognizes that 
our dominant need Is trustworthy allies who 
can deliver. It has not choked on cooperat¬ 
ing with ether nondcmocratlc governments 
for mutual advantage against aggression. 

Our military experts are overwhelmingly 
In favor of gaining Spain as an ally. They 
think defense of the Western World could be 
greatly strengthened by Spanish naval and 
air bases, by Spanish ground forces, and by 
the Pyrenees barrier In case of extreme need. 
Political pressures here tend to offset each 
other. The pro-Franco lobby has grown, 
while the antl-BYanco lobby is less effective 
because ol the crltl:al defense situation. So 
there is no big obstacle to a changed Ameri¬ 
can policy, provided foreign conditions are 
favorable. 

Of coitrre, no Progldoiit is ever likely to 
sign a blank check for Franco such ns Con¬ 
gress proposed. If he gets either economic 
or mlUtury aid, It will bo under the same 
safeguards as other recipient nations. 

Political obstacles still exist among our 
allies The Socliillsts govern Britain and 
hold balance ol power in France and Bel¬ 
gium. Their old feud with the Fascist dicta¬ 
tor is still bitter. 

Nevertheless, the British navy Is very much 
Interested In Spanish bases, and the French 
army consider Spain useful for defense of 
north Africa as well as western Europe. 
The.sc military prcLsures are Increasingly Im¬ 
portant In London and Paris. 

Curiously enough. In view of all the big 
talk and wide assumptions, there Is as yet 
no adequate evidence that Franco Is willing 
to give us anything In return for economic 
or military aid. Would he trick both sides, 
ns he did In the lost war, to remain "neu¬ 
tral"? So far he has been very cagey and 
promised nothing. 

Despite all these adverse factors In London, 
Paris, and Madrid, however, the trend Is to¬ 
ward an eventual agreement of necessity. 


Our Goyernmeut Is Abandoning the 
Orderly Flood-Control Program in 
North Idaho To Increase Private Profits 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
so much haste and so much pressure has 
been exerted in forcing through the Gov¬ 
ernment departments and the Congress 
the approval and the appropriation for 
the construction of the Albeni Falls Dam 
project to store water in the Pend 
Oreille River, the Pend Oreille Lake, 
and the Clarks Fork River that the rights 


RECORD 

of the people of Idaho have been totally 
disregarded and, at the same time, we 
are abandoning the orderly flood-control 
program on the Clarks Fork River 
started with the construction of Hungry 
Horse Dam in Montana. 

This program to build Albeni Falls 
Dam first and flood.thousands of acres 
of productive land in north Idaho will at 
the same time, leave the Kootenai Valley 
with its beautiful city of Bonners Ferry 
and the diked districts of Boundary 
County at the mercy of the floods of the 
Kootenai River. 

That the facts concerning this pro¬ 
gram may be placed before the Congress, 
there is inserted herewith a statement 
made by myself before the Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee when the defl- 
ciency bill containing this appropriation 
was under consideration. 

My statement follows: 

Stathment op Hon. Compton I.' Whut, a 

Representative in Congress Prom the 

State of Idaho 

SUPrORT OF BONNERS FERRY LEVEE PROJECT AND 
LIBBY DAM, UTAH 

Chairman McKellar. I see that Conn:recs- 
man White has come Into the room. 

Will you proceed, Mr. White, with the 
mutter you wir.h to take up? 

Representative White. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I come before 
you not to make a record, but to sec If we 
can get some help affecting the great State 
of Idaho and Its people In north Idaho on a 
mlftaken policy of the Army engineers and 
a plan that will Just ruin two productive 
valleys and bo In reverse of the whole pro¬ 
gram of fiood control. 

I have here a map of Idaho put out by the 
Bonneville Power Administration showing 
the streams In north Idaho and the proposed 
liood-control development of the great 
Columbia River system. 

A part of this river system, as you know, 
iB the spake River, branching from the 
Columbia at Pasco which makes the bound- 
R'-y line between Idaho and Oregon and 
Washington and crosses the State of Idaho 
and heads up in near the Yellowstone Park. 
The water of the Snake River Is being used 
to Irrigate much land in southern Idaho, but 
up In the northern part of the State we have 
two great arms of the Columbia River where 
the Government has started an orderly lood- 
conlrol program of a series of flood-control 
dams by the construction of Hungry Horse 
Dam. The Hungry Horse Dam is now under 
construction and will deliver 285,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours of electricity. Further down¬ 
stream on the Clark Pork River we have the 
Glaglr View and the Paradise Dam site. By 
following this plan w.) have the program that 
will control floods on the entire Clark Pork 
River to the Washington State boundary at 
Newport, Wash. 

North of the Clark Pork we have another 
valley, traversed by the Great Northern Rail¬ 
road, on the Kootenai River where we h.nvc 
an approved dam site at Libby. The water 
of that river flows into the Columbia and 
will develop extra power at Grand Coulee 
and down at Bonneville, so that the com¬ 
mittee will know the urgent need of build¬ 
ing Libby Dam on the Kootenai River. 

I want to read to you from a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary of Interior from 
the Executive Office of the President, Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget, dated February 1, 1050. 
It has to do with canceling the plan to 
raise the levees at Bonners Ferry and 
strengthening the dikes for the protection 
of the drainage districts in Boundary 
County. 

We have some of the finest land there In 
Idaho, and I was surprised when they told 
me that the land contained in diked dis- 
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trlcts In the Kootenai Valley In Boundary 
County In Idaho produced 80 buBliela of 
wheat to the acre; 60 bushels of wheat Is 
tops In the rich valleys In North Dakota 
but that land is so rich out there in the 
Kootenai Valley they have produced as high 
as 80 bushels of wheat to an acre and some 
of it is the most productive land we have 
in the Northwest, 

This land is protected from floods by dikes 
built by private enterprise ns well as the 
beautiful city of Bonners Ferry, the county 
seat. 

The Government and the Army engineers 
has had to go In when wc had exceptional 
floods that broke the dikes and repair the 
dikes and the Government has helped refi¬ 
nance the people on the land. It has a big 
Job and it is a continuing thing that needs 
protection. 

OPINION or BUDGET BUREAU ON PROJECTS 

Here is what the Bureau of tlu* Budget 
said in their release and why the construc¬ 
tion of Libby Dam should be given first 
priority: 

"Benefits to be realized through the rais¬ 
ing of levees at Bonners Ferry would be of 
an interim nature since the protection would 
not be required after regulation oi the 
stream by Libby Dam. There appears to be 
a luck of local Intere.st In provision ol addi¬ 
tional levee protection at Boiinors Ferry. 
Relative infrequency of flood stages sufficient 
to overtop existing levees appears to render 
an interim protection at this location in¬ 
advisable, at this time. In case construc¬ 
tion ol Libby Dam is not undertaken within 
a reasonable period of years, this project 
might be re.submitted for consideration." 

As a result of that recommendation by the 
Bureau of the Budget the Senate took out 
$100,000 out of the last appropriation bill 
that had been put In the bill lor the protec¬ 
tion of Bonners Ferry and the Boundary 
County dikes, with the result that two of 
those dikes broke. II there had not been a 
very exceptionally cold spring, all the dikes 
would have gone out and wc would have 
lost everything In the valley this year as a 
result of the plan to withhold appropriations 
pending the building of Libby Dam. 

What Is proposed in this bill? We pro¬ 
pose to jump ahead of all of the flood-control 
projects and go down below Lake Pend 
Oreille and raise the level of the lake and 
flood out the lands around the lake and 
Clark Fork Valley lands, and that are In my 
home dl.strlct —and leave the beautiful Koo¬ 
tenai Valley to the mercy of the floods of 
the Kootenai River. 

All of that great wide valley there [Indi¬ 
cating on the map] 8 or 10 miles wide and 
extending clear Into Canada from Bonner.s 
Ferry is to be left out of the flood-control 
plan by the Army engineers who now pro¬ 
pose to abandon the orderly flood-control 
program on the Clark Fork and Kootenai 
Rivers and to jump ahead of all the proposed 
dams and build the Albeni Falls Dam that 
will flood out the Clark Fork and Kootenai 
Valley and all the land around Pend Oreille 
Lake just for the power generation of which 
will be less than 1 percent of the power pro¬ 
duced when the dams in being and under 
construction In the Northwc.st are finished. 

The only excuse they raise here for build¬ 
ing Albeni Falls first is that they will get 
more w’ater over Grand Coulee and Bonne¬ 
ville Dams from the water stored in Lake 
Pend Oreille. 

Now, as to the power situation? You have 
now 14.000,000 kilowatt-hours annually be¬ 
ing produced by Bonneville and Grand Cou¬ 
lee. 

When the dams that are now under con¬ 
struction in the Northwest are completed, 
Hungry Horse, McNary, Chief Joseph, and 
Detroit Dams, you will get another 14,000,000 
kilowatt-hours before Albeni Falls will be in 
production. 


The main reason that there is such a pres¬ 
sure for Albeni Falls is that the local power 
interests have their transmission lines built 
right to the dam site, and a transformer 
station nearby, and they are now buying 
Government power for 2Vi mills a kilowatt- 
hour and distribute this power for industrial 
use for 114 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

I am a customer operating a mine, and we 
are paying 1 cent and mills. It is easily 
to be seen that if Albeni Falls Dam Is rushed 
to completion and produces 210.000,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours a year, and the local power com¬ 
pany can get it all because we will not du¬ 
plicate their transmission line, there will be 
$2,000,000 a year spread, or the dllTerence 
between what they paid for the power and 
what they will use the power for. 

So that is why we are working under a 
continuous pressure. 

To put the Albeni Falls project through 
ahead of everything else, the Army engineers 
will abandon the Kootenai Valley and all of 
the lands that wc spent so much money to 
protect. 

It is proposed to flood out our country to 
produce lea.s than 1 percent of the power 
that will be generated in the Northwest when 
the dams now building are constructed. 

REQUE.STED AMENDMENT FOR ALLOCATION OF 
FUNDS 

I am submitting an amendment to the bill, 
on page 20, line 24: "$2,900,000 lor flood con¬ 
trol." 

The bill does not provide where. It just 
says for "flood control." So 1 am asking 
you gentleman to earmark that money for 
flood control and in a logical program and 
start the work on Libby Dam and protect 
Bonners Ferry and all that country and leave 
our country on the Clark Fork River lor the 
orderly protection when they build the series 
of dam.s starting with the building of the 
Hungry Horse Dam. 

Senator Knowland. Where does that 
amendment go In again? 

Representative White. Page 20, line 24, 
after the words, “until expended" insert the 
following: "and shall be used for the con¬ 
struction of Iilbby Dam on the Kootenai 
River in the State of Montana." 

That is where that money should go, and 
that Is where it would put twice a-s much 
water over Bonneville and Grand Coulee to 
increase the power generation by tho.se dams. 
All that Alhenl Palls will produce would be 
1 percent of the power that will be produced 
when the clams now being built are com¬ 
pleted. 

Senator Thomas. If that amendment is not 
adopted, where will that money be spent? 

AI.BENl falls project, IDAHO 

Representative White. We are told It will 
be spent on Albeni Folks. They will neglect 
one valley in Idaho and ruin another. 

As you can see, the balance of the land 
is mountainous country. The proposed plan 
would leave us without a nickel of protec¬ 
tion. 

I was chairman of the Irrigation and Rec¬ 
lamation Committee when we handled 
Boulder Canyon project. Those States were 
ably represented. The upper ba.sln States 
came in and the lower basin States came in. 
The upper basin States got a half million 
dollars set aside every year for Utah, Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

The money is set aside and it is used to 
build reclamation projects and dams in these 
four States. In the lower basin States of 
Arizona and Nevada, they get $300,000 each 
a year. 

Senator Hill. Are both of these projects in 
the State of Idaho, Mr. White? 

Representative White. One is in Montana. 
They are both approved. You can put the 
money in either one. They are both ap¬ 
proved. 


LIBBY AND BONNER PROJECTS AUTHORIZED 

Senator Hill, Are both of them authorized 
by the flood control act? 

Representative White. Yes, they are au¬ 
thorized. 

But here comes the Bureau of the Budget 
and tells you that If you build Libby Dam 
you would not have to build the.se dikes 
every year. The Senote dro})ped out $100,- 
000 this year in response to the recommen¬ 
dations of the Bureau of the Budget because 
they said that If you built Libby Dam, that 
project would protect Bonners Ferry and 
the Kootenai Valley permanently. 

Then thi.*? $100,000, a part of the money 
that Is being spent from time to time, would 
only be for an Interim and won’t be needed 
when the Libby Dam is built. 

So the logical thing to do is build Libby 
and you will get twice as much stored water 
over the Coulee Darn and over the Bonne¬ 
ville Dam to increase power, if that is what 
you are after. You will get twice as much 
power as you would by building Albeni. 
Albeni will just disrupt the whole program 
because we are jumping ahead of the Glacier 
View and the Paradise Dam projects and the 
whole orderly program. 

By building the Albeni Dam first we are 
jumping ahead and building a dam at the 
lower end of the lake to flood out all the 
country along these rivers and around the 
lake. 

When I was a boy I saw the Northern Pa¬ 
cific Railroad tied up for 20 days by the floods 
in 1894. For 20 days all the railroad In the 
West was closed because of floods, and now 
it is proposed to abandon the orderly pro¬ 
gram of flood control, to go down Albeni 
Palls, because revenue for power is Involved. 

I want to file a letter from the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, ask¬ 
ing that wc oppose the dam until they are 
taken care of. 

Chairman McKellar. That will be put 
Into the record, without objection. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

County op Bonner, 

State of Idaho. 

Sandpoint, Idaho, Avgust 17, 1950. 

Re proposed Albeni Falls Dam. Bonner 

County, Idaho. 

Hrn. Compton I. White, 

Congressman from Idaho, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: You will recall that a 
year or two ago the suggestion was made 
that the above-proposed dam be located 
across the boundary in the State of Washing¬ 
ton and as a result thereof strong prote.^t 
was filed becau.se It was plain to see that the 
dam would inundate valuable property in 
that State. 

We have recently been informed that the 
Army engineers are .seriously considering the 
construction of this dam just inside the 
Idaho boundary and that as a result thereof 
a lake will be formed across our State to the 
Montana boundary, a lake which will for¬ 
ever deprive this country of approximately 
$1,000,000 of assessed valuation and which 
will ruin the economy of this region as we 
now know it because our .seed-potato indus¬ 
try will be destroyed and our dairying in¬ 
dustry reduced In size because of the loss of 
base properties now existing along the Clark 
Pork River. 

While we of Bonner County and northern 
Idaho have no desire to stop progress It 
has been called to our attention by our le'^al 
adviser that in the case of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act the Congress did con¬ 
siderable to do equity by the State of Ne¬ 
vada, and the State of Arizona as well. In¬ 
asmuch as the water to be Impounded by 
the Albeni project as well as the power to be 
produced is eagerly awaited by potential cus¬ 
tomers within the State of Washington v/e 
feel it is timely that any legislation that is 
enacted by the Congress for the purpose of 
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authorizing and expediting the construc¬ 
tion of the Albeni Dam project should give 
US the some equitable protection that the 
Eoulder Canyon Project Act has granted to 
the States of Arizona and Nevada. Turn¬ 
ing for a moment to the situation of the 
Boulder Dam we find not only an annual lieu 
tax payment to both Arizona and Nevada but 
we alao find that the city of Los Angeles la 
the second largest taxpayer In the State of 
Nevada because it owns the transmission 
lines going from Boulder Dam as well as 
much of the electrical and generating equip¬ 
ment. It is our understanding that the as¬ 
sessed valuation In Nevada of the city of 
Loe Angeles property is In excess of $5,000,- 
000 . 11 is also our understanding that the 
city of Spokane and other empire basin com¬ 
munities are to be the beneficiaries of any 
power produced at Albeni Palls as well as the 
beneficiaries of any water that is impounded. 
While tho circumstances may be such that 
It is impossible for the city of Spokane and 
other Interstate areas to build and pay for 
similar installations within our State In 
connection with the Albeni Palls project yet 
it would be a simple matter for the Congress 
to weigh the power rate charged those com¬ 
munities in order to pay back to our com¬ 
munity those sums which we would ordi¬ 
narily receive in taxes if the venture were a 
private enterprise undertaking. 

As we see the picture, this dam will be a 
llatalllty to our county and to our State and 
the natural resources to be controlled and 
produced thereby would be used primarily 
for out-of-state purposes. 

It has been called to our attention that in 
1945 the Massachusetts Legislature provided 
a method whereby the equities are adjusted 
by the State treasurer between the taxing 
districts and the counties which are flooded 
as a result of the construction of Federal 
water-control projects, for the benefit of 
taxing districts and counties lying below. 
We think that such a practice represents the 
application of sound equitable principles but 
unfortunately action in this case by the 
Idaho Legislature of a similar nature would 
be fruitless. Therefore, our only protection 
and our only chance for Justice must come 
through congressional lc;>,lblatlon patterned 
after the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

OiT attention has recently been called to 
the tact that the Congre.^s recently amended 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act by providing 
for the payment of tuition to the Boulder 
City school district upon the children of the 
P’ederal employees in tlie community, the 
cost of which is reflected by a higher power 
rate charged the city of Los Angeles. We 
have been informed by persons who person¬ 
ally handled that subject before the Congress 
some 2 years ago that the city of Los Angeles 
waa willing to pay said increased costs of 
some $80,000 per year without a quibble. We 
feel certain that the power consumer.'? in the 
Spokane area and other Columbia Basin proj¬ 
ect communities would act the same toward 
our school district if we gave them the op¬ 
portunity by and through the enactment of 
the necessary Federal legislation. 

It has Just been called to our attention 
that an interstate and an inter basin com¬ 
mittee is now at work upon a preliminary 
draft of a proposed Interstate water compact 
affecting the Columbia River and its tribu¬ 
taries. Since most of the plans that wo 
have seen relative to the development of the 
Columbia River Basin call for the flooding of 
the fertile valleys of Montana and Idaho for 
the benefit of States and communities far¬ 
ther down the stream we feel that no such 
compact would be complete unless it would 
Include the usual provisions for the division 
of water as between the States and also ear¬ 
mark power lor future use for the States of 
Montana and Idaho as the Boulder Canyon 
Act docs for tho State of Nevada, and, fur¬ 


thermore. that no such compact would be 
complete unless It provided an equitable 
method for the creation and distribution of 
lieu tax payments to the school districts and 
counties which are to be flooded for the ben¬ 
efit of downstream areas. 

If all parties concerned are unwilling to do 
equity of that character the dam should fall 
back upon private enterprise because in that 
way taxes will be paid in perpetuity upon 
reservoir sites as well as upon transmission 
lines and generating equipment. 

Unless and until the Congress is willing to 
come to grips with the problems raised by 
our letter we request that you vigorously op¬ 
pose any and all attempts to expedite the 
construction of the Albeni Falls project as 
a Federal undertaking. 

We would appreciate It very much If you 
will meet with us either at Sandpoint or in 
Spokane on Saturday. September 23, at 1 
p. m.. for the purpose of discussing this 
subject with us. In the meantime, we 
repeat our request that no action be taken 
until Congress has done ns much for north¬ 
ern Idaho as it has done for the State of 
Nevada. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Board or County Commissionfus. 

Bonner County, Idaho, 

M. D. Hart, Chairman. 

Glfnn Reed, Commissioner. 

Calvin Hurr, Comniissioner. 

Representative White. Our county of Bon¬ 
ner is going to lose the tax revenue on a 
million dollars' worth of property and they 
want some protection just as the other 
States receive, just as the upper-basin Btates 
and the lower-basin States on the Colorado 
River receive. 

Gentlemen, do rot rush Into this thing. 
Do not let them come over on the Idaho side 
and make our people carry all the load, when 
we see the protection they are getting in all 
these otiicr States, 

COMPARISON or STORAGE CAPACrTT OF LIBBY 
DAM AND ALBENI FALLS DAM, UTAH 

There is another program of putting in 
this Libby Dam that will protect everybody 
and save two valleys in Idaho instead of one. 
Here are tho figures on Libby Dam: 

There will be a storage of 4,250.0D0 acre- 
feet at Libby, while at Albeni Falls It would 
be only l.OOO.COO acre-feet of storage. 

If you switch this money to Libby, you get 
double rtorage and double production of 
power from the control water at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee. 

REQUESTED AMliiNDMENT, GENERAL PROVISIONS 

If you Will not do that, if you will not put 
in that amendment, I am submitting a sec¬ 
ond amendment, to insert the following on 
page 20, line 24: 

"No part of the appropilatlons made in this 
chapter shall be expended on the Albeni 
Falls Dam project until the widening of the 
narrows In the Pend Oreille River at Priest 
River is made a part of the Alhonl Falls Dam 
pioject and Included In the construction 
plan and provisions arc made to reimburse 
the State of Idaho for the loss of tax revenues 
for the land that will be damaged or over¬ 
flowed by the construction of the Albeni 
Falls Dam project." 

The Army engineers come to us with a 
program and tell us that they ore going to 
control the flood levels of Lake Pend Oreille. 
We know that cannot be done under the 
present plan, we organized in Bonner County 
a drainage district or a drainage asaoclatlon 
a long time ago. We did not propose to lower 
the level of Lake Pend Oreille. 

All we wanted was protection from those 
unusual floods that periodisally overflowed 
all our good farming lend. Our drainage 
association hired engineers. These engineers 
went down and looked the river over. 
Previously to their survey everybody was 


telling us, "Go down Albeni and blow out 
those rocks and you will have no more 
trouble." 

TERRAIN AT ALBEld FALLS DAM 

Our engineers went down and made a sur¬ 
vey at Albeni Falls, and they came back and 
reported that the cause of the floods in the 
lake was not at Albeni Falls at all; that It 
would do us no good to blow out those rocks 
down at Albeni because of the barrier to 
the outflow of floodwaters was at the nar¬ 
rows 6 miles upstream Into the stream at 
Priest River. 

The floodwater chokes there and no mat¬ 
ter how wide you open your gates down at 
Albeni. the water will be choked above there 
and the Army will be as helpless to control 
the level of Lake Pend Oreille in floodtlmc. 
as It would be if they opened all the gates 
down at Grand Coulee. 

Senator Hill. Can you point out Lake 
Pend Oreille on the map? 

Representative White. It is right here 
[indicating]. The lake Is much bigger. 
This is a kind of exaggerated map. 

Lake Pend Oreille has a surface area of 
40,000 acres. 

Senator Hill. Where is your Albeni Dam? 

Representative White. It is right here on 
the Idaho line [indicating!. Right there 
you SCO where these big transmission lines 
and the transformer station are located. 
Power company now sends the power around 
the lake to these customers and these towns 
above. 

So when this is built, they will be in a posi¬ 
tion to take all the power right at the bus¬ 
bar. 

Senator Hill. The other dam, Libby Dam. 
to which you want the money to go. is in 
another part, is it not? 

Representative White. Yes. It is fur¬ 
ther north and will protect the land of the 
Kootenai from floods and will store and put 
twice as much water over these dams down¬ 
stream. The records of tho Army engineers 
will show you that if you build Libby Dam 
it will store twice as much water, put twice 
as much water over Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee than Albeni Falls. The only excuse 
for building Albeni is that it will store water 
In low-water season and regulate the flow 
of the river by letting It out. 

But while you are doing that you will ruin 
all the good farm land around It. 

Senator Hill. How many acres Is that? 

ACTION requested ON LIBBY DAM 

Representative White. I do not have the 
exact acreage, but I know It will back the 
water clear from the Washington line at 
Newport and clear across the State to the 
Montana line. We have only two valleys In 
the Idaho panhandle that are farm laud. 

Gentlemen, protect us. We ask you to 
switch this appropriation to Libby Dam. 
That will be carrying out the flood-control 
provision in this bill. Make the job stick. 

Senator Hill. What if it la left like it Is? 

Representative White. They will use it for 
Albeni and flood our valley and leave the 
Kootenai Valley at the mercy of the floods up 
there. 

I want to get this across to the committee 
in all seriousness, because we had flood ap¬ 
propriations one after another over there in 
the Koontenal Valley. We have 13 dike dis¬ 
tricts and they are left at the mercy of that 
river. If you will earmark this money you 
will do a good Job all around. 

This plan will leave the Clark Pork Valley 
as it Is and protect Bonners Perry. 

Chairman McKellar. We will give it the 
best and most sympathetic consideration 
that we can. 

We are very much obliged to you for ap¬ 
pearing, sir. 

Representative White. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Role of the Federal Government in 
Combating Crime 


' EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on The Role of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in Combating Crime, delivered 
by Attorney General McGrath before the 
criminal-law section of the American 
Bar Association this morning. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Role of the Federal Government in 
Combating Crime 

The Federal Government docs not exercise 
general police powers in ordinary criminal 
matters, Basic criminal law enforcement la 
and should be perlormed at the local level 
in the States. The Federal Government has 
only such jurisdiction over criminal law en¬ 
forcement as is given to it by the United 
States Constitution. We cannot avoid be¬ 
ing acutely aware of this division of gov¬ 
ernmental responsibilities in dealing with 
crime. The Federal Government has exclu¬ 
sive criminal Jurisdiction over such matters 
as violations of the postal rcgulationa. pro¬ 
tection of the United States currency, en¬ 
forcement of revenue and tax statutes, and 
In general those which protect the operation 
of the Federal Government itself. By thoir 
very nature these laws must neces.sarUy be 
enforced by the Federal Government. In 
addition to the strictly Federal matters, Con¬ 
gress is given by the Constitution the ex¬ 
clusive power to regulate commerce between 
the States; and it is in the exercise of this 
power that much of the Federal cnminal 
legl.slation is based. 

While both the State and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernments have primary responsibilities in 
combating crime, their fields of operation 
are separated by constitutional limitations 
and well-established concepts of States’ 
rights. May I state at the outset that so 
long as I am the Attorney General it will 
not be tlie purpose of the Department of 
Justice, the chief Federal law enforcement 
agency, to usurp the functions of the State 
and local police or to conduct activities that 
extend beyond constitutional limitations, or 
the usages of our people. Wc must never 
lose sight of the fundamental ]irinciple that 
local responBlbillty, lully realized, makes for 
sound government and healthy law eiilorce- 
ment. That Is the true meaning of States’ 
rights and home rule. Conditions which 
breed contempt for law can only become 
worse If we allow ourselves to be lured away 
from sound principle by the temptation to 
pass off State and municipal responsibilities 
to the Federal Government. Nevertheless, 
adherence to this view will not detract from 
the common purpose of the Federal and local 
agencies in devising means for aiding each 
other, within the limits of law, nor of the 
Federal Government assisting and comple¬ 
menting local law enforcement agencies 
charged with primary responsibility. 

It was with this Idea In mind that In 
February of this year there was called the 
Attorney General’s conference on organized 
crime. Attending that conference wore rep¬ 
resentatives of the major law enforcement 
associations throughout the United States, 
such as the National Association of Attorneys 


General, American Municipal Association, 
the United States Conference of Mayors, the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
as well os representatives of the United 
States Attorney.s Association and other Fed¬ 
eral agencies. This conference was called by 
me in an effort to find a way of greater 
cooperation among all law enforcement of¬ 
ficials to the end that a more efficient and 
successful fight against organized crime 
might be conducted at municipal. State and 
Federal leveLs. The President of the United 
States appeared and gave his wholehearted 
support to the undertaking. At that con¬ 
ference, as well as from many of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the States and municipalities 
with whom I have talked, there was almost 
unanimous agreement that one ol the most 
serious threats to efficient law enforcement 
and good government was the apparent in¬ 
crease in organized crime which had resulted 
from a flourishing of the most lucrative field 
of all criminal activities, that ol organized 
gambling. While historically the fight 
against gambling had been a matter of State 
concern, yet it became apparent that State 
agencies wore having considerable difficulty 
in combating this Insidious evil; and that 
the Federal Government might well find 
means to assist the States in this fight with¬ 
out encroaching upon any of the powers of 
the State In this field. Because ol the gen¬ 
eral agreement that the major problem was 
one ol organized gambling, legislative com¬ 
mittees were appointed and immediate study 
was directed toward formulating constitu¬ 
tional means of aiding the States in this 
fight. r'’ollowiiig exleiLslve study by the legis¬ 
lative committee of the crime conference, 
drafts of two proposed bills were submitted 
to Senator Johnson of Colorado who intro¬ 
duced them In the Senate. One of the bills, 
S. 3357, was de.signed to prohibit the trans¬ 
portation of gambling devices In interstate 
and foreign commerce. The other bill, S. 
3358, was intended to prohibit the transmis¬ 
sion of gambling information by communi¬ 
cation facilities through interstate chan¬ 
nels. Both of these bills were the result 
of special resolutions enacted at the con¬ 
ference endorsing the idea of Federal legis¬ 
lation which would prohibit the transmls- 
slun of gambling devices or information 
through communication facilities in Inter¬ 
state commerce. The committee on Inter* 
state and foreign commerce in the Senate re¬ 
ported the slot machine bill favorably 8 
days after its introduction and 7 days there¬ 
after the Senate passed it unanimously. 
It ha.s now been amended and passed by the 
Hou.ye of Representatives on August 28, and 
Is awaiting Senate approval of the House 
amendments. Extensive hearings were held 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the other hill, S. 3358, 
and a modified form of the bill was reported 
out on May 26. 1950. 

These bills are examples of the means by 
which the Fcdcr.al Government may aid the 
State in its primary responsibility in combat¬ 
ing crime. In the history of Pcdcral-Stato 
relationships the use of the Federal power to 
support State policies has had a number of 
Important precedents. For example. In the 
field of liquor-law enforcement, Congress en¬ 
acted the Wilson Act (26 Stat. 313, now 27 
U. S. C. 121), which provided that nil fer¬ 
mented or intoxicating liquors transported in 
interstate commerce must bo subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws of the Stat© 
Into which they were shipped upon arrival 
in that State. The Wilson Act was held 
valid in In re Rahrer (140 U. S. 545). The 
Wilson Act, therefore, permitted the State to 
take away from interstate-commerce ship¬ 
ments of* liquor the privilege attaching to 
such shipments—that is, the right of the 
original purchaser after receipt to sell liquor 
while still In the original package, even 
though the State law prohibited such sale. 
Following the enactment of that legislation, 
Congress passed the Webb-Kenyon Act of 


1913 (37 Stat. 699, now 27 U. S. C. 121), Which 
statute prohibited shipment or transporta¬ 
tion of liquor Into any State where the re¬ 
ceipt, possession, or sale of such liquor was 
prohibited by State statute, ’fhe Webb-Ken¬ 
yon law was approved by the Supreme Court 
in Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland 
Railway (242 U. 8. 311). Still later the Reed 
Amendment of 1917 (39 Stat. 1069) enlarged 
the statute to Include a criminal provision 
punishing any individual who ’’shall order, 
purciiase, or cause Intoxicating liquors to be 
transported In Interstate commerce." This 
supplemental amendment to the Webb-Ken- 
yon Act was upheld In United States v. Hill 
(248 U. S. 420). 

By those statutes Congress aided the States 
In controlling the distribution and sale of 
liquor: The interstate transportation of in¬ 
toxicating liquor into a State where the law 
forbade the bringing In of intoxicating liquor 
wa.s prohibited, while allowing for its con¬ 
tinuous Interstate transportation through 
the State (18 U. S. C. 1262); Its transporta¬ 
tion where it was to be used in violation of 
the law of the State was prohibited (27 
U. S. C. 122); it was subjected to State laws 
regarding intoxicating liquor (27 U. S. C. 
121). As the Court stated In the Clarks Dis^ 
tilling Co. case, supra: 

“Congress • ♦ * considered the nature 

and character of our dual system of govern¬ 
ment, State and Nation, and instead of abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting, yet so conformed Its regu¬ 
lation as to produce cooperation between the 
local and national forces of government to 
the end of preserving the rights of all. 
• • (242 U. S. 311, 331). 

Of course, ever since the decision of the 
Supreme Court In the lottery case of 1902 
(Champion v. Ames (188 U. S. 321)) holding 
that Congress may prohibit the Interstate 
carriage of lottery tickets, there has been no 
room for doubt of the authority of Con¬ 
gress to exclude from the channels of Inter¬ 
state commerce various forms of gambling 
paraphernalia, as well as other Illegal ac¬ 
tivities and fruits of crime. What the Court 
said almost 50 years ago is equally appro¬ 
priate today. 

“Wo should hesitate long before adjudg¬ 
ing that an evil of such appalling character, 
carried on through Interstate commerce can¬ 
not be met and crushed by the only power 
cCiinpotent to that end. We say ‘competent 
to that end,’ because Congress alone has the 
power to occupy, by legislation, the whole 
field of Interstate commerce. What was said 
by this Court upon a former orcasion may 
well be here repeated: 'The framers of the 
Constitution never intended that the legis¬ 
lative power of the Nation should find it¬ 
self incapable of disposing ol a subject mat¬ 
ter specifically committed to its charge.’ ” 
Jn re Rahrer (140 U. S. 545, 662). 

There are many additional statutes which 
employ the Federal Government’s power over 
Interstate commerce In an effort to elimi¬ 
nate from these channels other types of il¬ 
legal activities as well as the fruits of 
crime where the criminal attempts to escape 
State enforcement officials by taking ad¬ 
vantage of jurisdictional limitations. Exam¬ 
ples of these other statutes are the Mann 
Act. National Motor Vehicle Theft Act, Fu¬ 
gitive Felon Act, Stolen Property Act, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Today the problem of combating crime is 
more complex and difficult than ever before, 
but it Is not Insurmountable. It will re¬ 
quire constant vigilance of the law-enforce¬ 
ment officers and citizens alike, for that is 
the price of our liberation from the domina¬ 
tion of all unlawful elements. The crimi¬ 
nal today has become smart, at least in the 
sense of becoming organized, and utilizes 
every technical advantage available under 
our system of dual laws and divided Juris¬ 
dictions and geographical limitations. By 
becoming organized the criminal elements 
have become wealthy and through the use 
of big money have become powerful. But 
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that Is all the more reason why there must 
be close and constant cooperation between 
the Federal law-enforcement ofRcials and the 
State. In this fight the Federal Govern¬ 
ment can play an Important role In assist¬ 
ing the States by depriving the criminal ele¬ 
ment of those advantages he seeks through 
the utilization of Interstate commerce chan¬ 
nels, upon which the State officials may not 
encroach under the Constitution. It Is In 
this role, which the Federal Government 
may constltiitionally assume, that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and I have pledged 
the cooperation of the Federal law-cnXorcc- 
ment at'enclos toward the end that we may 
present a united front with the State officials 
In the fight against this serious menace to 
good government. I have offered the foclll- 
ties of the Department of Justice to the Spe¬ 
cial Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate, and I 
have pledged to Senator Estks Kefauvkr 
every possible cooperation that we may give 
him, T'o accomplish this cooperation I have 
instructed all United States attorneys (cir¬ 
cular 4133, July 31, 1950) to cooperate in 
every possible way with the members of this 
committee and those assisting It In Its In¬ 
vestigation of organized crime. 


Griffiss Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. CLEMENTE, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the immediate passage by this House of 
S. 3727, to authorize certain construc¬ 
tion at Griffiss Air Force Base and the 
establishment there of th(3 Air Force 
Electronic Development Center. 

The overwhelming merit of this legis¬ 
lation is shown by the wide approval it 
has received. The plan to move the 
Watson Laboratories from Eatontown, 
N, J., and to establish an Air Force Elec¬ 
tronic Development Center at Griffiss 
Air Force Base first received the unqual¬ 
ified endorsement of the Department of 
the Air Force and was approved by out¬ 
standing scientists. After Introduction 
in the Senate on June 9, 1950, S. 3727, 
the bill to carry out the above plnn, was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, A subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
and then the full committee voted unan¬ 
imously to report the bill favorably to 
the Senate. The Senate, after full de¬ 
bate, passed the bill on September 13, 
1950. On September 18,1950, the House 
Committee on Armed Services voted, by 
an overwhelming majority, to report the 
bill favorably to this House. The bill 
therefore comes to the floor with the im¬ 
pressive record of support that it de¬ 
serves. 

The Air Force has stated with every 
Indication of total urgency that it was 
necessary to make this move to install 
these laboratories at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, where they will have unusually 
good facilities in order adequately to 
carry on the vital development, engi¬ 
neering work, and testing in the field of 
electronics which these laboratories per¬ 
form. 


The Department of the Air Force has, 
as recently as August 23,1960, explicitly 
stated in a letter from the Honorable 
John A. McCone. Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, that the recent international 
crises give additional emphasis to ac¬ 
complish the desired transfer at the 
earliest possible moment. The Air 
Force has stated that in view of the in¬ 
evitable acceleration of the electronic 
program an even more urgent require¬ 
ment exists now than heretofore. The 
transfer of Watson Laboratories to Grif- 
flss Air Force Base with its air field, 
space for expansion, and permanent 
buildings capable of more efficient utili¬ 
zation will in the considered opinion of 
the Air Force enable that Department 
to accelerate many vital projects. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation before us 
Involves a vital question of national de¬ 
fense and security, as well as one of 
economy and efficiency. 

The main witness who appeared on 
September 18 before our Committee on 
Armed Services to represent the De¬ 
partment of Defense and the Air Force 
on this legislation was Ma j. Gen. Gordon 
P. Saville, Deputy Chief of Stafl for 
Development of the Air Force. I have 
never seen a more complete, cogent, and 
convincing explanation of the urgent 
necessity for this legislation than is con¬ 
tained in his statement before tlie com¬ 
mittee, After giving very fully the his¬ 
tory of this project, he enumerates the 
seven factors which the Air Force found 
to be essential for the permanent loca¬ 
tion of the Air Force Electronic Devel¬ 
opment Center, namely: 

First. Permanent buildings for lab¬ 
oratories, storage, and te.st facilities. 

Second. Adequate airdrome handling 
all types of aircraft under all weather 
conditions. 

Third. Existing facilities to minimize 
cost of land and new construction. 

Fourth. Space for expansion for both 
buildings and runways. 

Fifth, Plying atmosphere where en¬ 
gineers associate intimately with flying 
problems, requirements, and people. 

Sixth. Housing for personnel. 

Seventh. Accessibility. 

General Saville then proceeded to show 
Item by item that Griffi.ss Air Force Base 
fully met all these standards and that 
the present location of the Watson Lab¬ 
oratories most emphatically did not. 
One of the points made by General 
Saville which most Impressed me—and 
I may add that 1 believe it also impressed 
the distinguished chairman and other 
members of our committee—was that 
the present location of the Watson Lab¬ 
oratories in the congested New York air 
traffic area prohibits, by CAA regulations 
and proper regard for air safety, test fly¬ 
ing under any but unlimited visibility 
conditions. He stated that the special 
routes and altitudes which must be flown 
during such tests endanger routine civil¬ 
ian and military air traffic, or must be 
continually interrupted at great expense 
and delay. As General Saville particu¬ 
larly pointed out. this congested New 
York air traffic area has the highest den¬ 
sity of civilian air traffic in the world. 

Some other startling facts were 
brought out by General Saville. Griffiss 
Air Force Base, with a value of $36,000.- 


000. is a permanent installation with 
permanent type buildings, machine 
shops, and facilities, while all of the 
buildings and facilities at Watson Lab¬ 
oratories are of a temporary nature and 
would require replacement. Watson 
Laboratories could not be expanded in 
time of emergency except at exorbitant 
cost. Griffiss Air Force Base includes an 
adequate airdrome In a suitable geo¬ 
graphic location and in a low-density 
air traffic area. Watson Laboratories has 
no airdrome, and even if one were pro¬ 
vided it would not be suitably located 
from the standpoint of flight test ef¬ 
ficiency and of hazard to civil air traffic. 
The Watson Laboratories* fire hazard is 
excessive in these temporary buildings 
and they house equipment which cost 
millions of dollars, the loss of which 
wuuld have incalculable effect particu¬ 
larly In time of emergency. The pro¬ 
posed movement of the Watson Labora¬ 
tories would take them out of an area 
where air traffic density, air collision 
hazard, and lack of provisions for com¬ 
mercial air safety prevent them from 
fully accomplishing their part of the 
Air Force mission of national defense 
and keep them from operating at high 
efficiency. This movement would put 
these laboratories in suitable, pezma- 
nent buildings which are now available, 
at a construction cost savings of about 
$15,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 
After the laboratories are located in their 
permanent quarters at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, there will be a saving each and 
every year of at least $1,000,000 due to 
reduced operating, overhead, and main¬ 
tenance costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly endorse 
the statement made by General Saville 
before our committee on September 18, 
and I ui'ge in the best interests of na¬ 
tional defense the immediate adoption 
of S. 3727 by this House. 

The complete statement of General 
Saville is as follows: 

Statement of Maj. Gen. Gordon P, SAVtLtE, 
USAF*, Deputy Cittep of Staff. Dsvei.op- 
MENT HFADQTJARTERS, UNITED STATES AlR 
Force, Before teir House Committee on 
Armed Services, on S. 3727 and Companion 
Bill H R. 8788. To AtrmoRTZE Certain Con¬ 
struction AT Onini’TSs Air Force Base, and 
roK Other Purpusks 

Mr. Cbairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, thank you very much for this oppor¬ 
tunity to testily In behalf of the Department 
of Defense, before your commattoe in support 
of iS. 3727 and companion bill H. R. 8'^83, a 
bill auliionzing certain construction at 
Gnifiss Air Force Bu&e. 

My name is Gordon P. Saville. major gen¬ 
eral, Untied States Air Force. At present, I 
nm Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, at 
Air Force headquarters here in Washington. 
Although the matter you are considering to¬ 
day is not a new one to your committee. 1 
should like to recapitulate briefly, in an 
attempt to show the growth and changes of 
our plans with regard to electronic develop¬ 
ment facilities. I believe that such a resume 
Will be helpful in your evaluation of the 
soundness of our plan to move tho Watson 
Laboratories from Eatontown. N. J.. to Rome, 
N. y. 

We in the Air Force strongly believe that, 
to discharge our heavy responsibiUtles to 
this Nation within budget and manpower 
ceilings, we must place our primary reliance 
on technical superiority of our weapons. 
With this object in mind, immediately after 
the last war, we took stock of our research 
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and development facilities, and realized that 
wo had Inherited a veritable hodgepodge of 
laboratories and test establishments, moat of 
them hurriedly constructed during the war, 
to meet critical and constantly shifting needs 
as the war situation changed. Our Air Ma¬ 
teriel Command, charged with conducting 
technical research and development for the 
Air Force, was therefore directed to prepare 
a long-range facilities plan. 

The establishment of an electronics de¬ 
velopment center grew out of this study. In 
the area of electronics, with which we are 
concerned today, we found that we had three 
mnjor centers of research and development 
activity: Wrlght-Patterson Air Force Base in 
Dayton. Ohio; Watson Laboratories in Eaton- 
town, N. J.; and the Cambridge field station 
near Boston, Mass. In addition, there was 
the Florida field station of Watson Labs, 
primarily for engineering testing, and a 
portion of the proving ground at Eglin Field 
which was also devoted to electronic testing. 
With the exception of three laboratories at 
Wright Field, all of these actlvllles were 
housed In temporary wartime structures, or 
leased warehouse-type buildings. It was 
possible, almost Immediately, to consolidate 
all of the Florida test facilities at Eglin, 
thereby eliminating the Watson Labs Florida 
field station. Our plan also called lor the 
consolidation of Watson Laboratories and 
Cambridge field station at a permanent in¬ 
stallation, Orifliss Air Force Base at Rome, 
N y. This base was originally constructed 
as an air depot at a cost of approximately 
$36,00v').000, offered many fine permanent 
buildings as well as excellent concrete run¬ 
ways. but had become surplus to our needs. 
Many of the repair shops originally con¬ 
structed for depot facilities lent themselves 
readily to laboratory work; others could be 
made suitable with a minimum ol conversion. 

At this point I should like to digress lor 
a minute to discuss the nature of the work 
performed at these different laboratories, 
which will explain sub.soquent modification 
of our plans. The process of providing the 
operational groups and squadrons of the Air 
Force with new weapons systeinb starts with 
basic research in such fields as chemistry, 
physic.'-, or biology, where new phenomena 
are discovered and explored which might 
have military application eventually. Those 
which look promising arc given further 
study—this we call applied research. Basic 
and applied research in the general area of 
electronics are the responsibility of Cam¬ 
bridge. but much of the actual work is done 
In universities and Industrial research lab¬ 
oratories. Cambridge is re.sponslble for 
evaluating their results and funnellng them 
into the military development machinery, 
as well as actually perlormlng some of the 
work Internally, particularly In highly classi¬ 
fied areas. To date, the results are largely 
ideas—paper studies, not hardware. When 
It has become reasonably certain that a par¬ 
ticular combination ol new techniques has 
military application and will provide a bet¬ 
ter means of doing a specific military Job, 
development starts. Components are fabri¬ 
cated In breadboard form—they do not yet 
look very much like the finished end prod¬ 
uct, but the e.«sentlal operating character¬ 
istics are brought out and refined. Early 
develojjment models undergo various tests, 
and finally some prototypes are constructed 
by hand which have substantially the out¬ 
ward appearance as to space and weight of 
the eventual production model. It Is this 
area which, for electronic material, Is the re¬ 
sponsibility of Watson Laboratories. At 
Wright f ield, some research and develop¬ 
ment Intimately connected with aircraft and 
airborne equipment Is conducted. Since all 
three of these establishments work for the 
Air Force, however, developing Air Force 
weapons and equipment, almost everything 
they do is quite closely related to aircraft 
and guided missiles. Even though the Wat¬ 


son Laboratories has been largely responsl** 
ble for developing ground terminals of navi¬ 
gation and communications systems, the 
equipment they work on is only one part of 
an air-ground loop. To test the effectiveness 
of their equipment realistically. It must 
function as part of the complete system, re¬ 
quiring extensive use of flight-test facilities. 

We began eflecting our master plan with 
the move to Rome. N. Y.. of the research 
laboratories at Cambridge field station. As 
soon as our plans were announced, we ran 
Into strong opposition from many of the dis¬ 
tinguished scientists who had worked with 
Ub during the war at the Radiation Labora- 
torie.s and the Radio Re.search Laboratory of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment. While these men all strongly sup¬ 
ported the creation of a centralized, modern, 
and vigorous electronic development center 
by the Air Force, they urged that our basic 
and applied research be conducted separately, 
and pointed out the manifold advantages 
of leaving this activity in the Boston area, 
close to a great concentration of skilled per¬ 
sonnel In this field. Please remember that 
the Air Force, until 1946, had depended on 
the Army Signal Corps lor all of Its technical 
work m this field. We had comparatively 
little stair experience in the management of 
such work. Accordingly, wo a.sked a special 
committee of scientists, of our own em¬ 
ployees, and of Air Force officers, presided 
over by the chairman ol the Electronics Com¬ 
mittee of the Research and Development 
Board, to investigate this question fully and 
to recommend the best course of action. 

Dr. Stratton’s committee recommended 
against the move of the Cambridge Labora¬ 
tories. Their report was accepted and our 
plans were modified. Instead ol one com¬ 
bined research and development establish¬ 
ment, they advocated two: A development 
center at Rome and a research center at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Watson Laboratories, at present devoted al¬ 
most entirely to development, located In very 
poor buildings, at a distance of 44 miles from 
the nearest adequate military air base, we fed 
must be moved to Rome, where we have an 
existing Installation surplus to our needs, 
with excellent buildings and runways. A 
small portion of the present Cambridge Lab¬ 
oratories, which Is more closely related to 
Initial development than to applied research, 
we feel should at some future date be con- 
Rolidatcd with the development facility at 
Rome. Similarly, the laboratories at Wrlght- 
Patterson have certain electronic projects 
which will eventually be moved to Rome. It 
Is as yet too early to make specific recom¬ 
mendations on the exact nature and extent 
of these moves—they must be carefully in¬ 
vestigated Irom all angles and spread over a 
period of time to minimize delay and dis¬ 
ruption of vitally important work, as well as 
hardvship to employees. Our ultimate ob¬ 
jective, however, is clear: To create a .sound, 
vigorous group of laboratories, located so 
as to be able to provide the Air Force with 
the best possible new weapons and equip¬ 
ment economically and rapidly, making full 
use of our military and civilian resources. 
Those are generalities. To make them val¬ 
uable in the actual selection of sites for 
these laboratories, we enumerated seven es¬ 
sential rharacteristics our new development 
center should possess. Wc then measured 
all possible sites against these criteria. I 
should now like to review these with you 
briefly, and later submit to the committee 
secretary detailed factual supporting data 
which Is too voluminous to warrant your at¬ 
tention at this time. I would like to point 
out, however, that the figures quoted therein 
fall Into two categories: 

(a) They are extracted from operating 
records and represent actual costs In recent 
months, or 

(b) They are detailed estimates by pro¬ 
fessional people in their own specialty, bids 
made by potential contractors, and the like. 


In all cases, the source and authority for 
the data Is Indicated. 

I have also some maps of the Watson 
Laboratories urea and the Home urea, show¬ 
ing the geographical relationships of tho 
various facilities under consideration, as well 
as a map of commercial airways in both 
places. The booklet also contains photo¬ 
graphs of typical buildings at Watson and at 
Rome. 

Let me turn to a chart which shows the 
major factors Influencing tho choice of a 
suitable location: 

1. Permanent buildings for laboratories, 
storage and test facilities. 

2. Adequate airdrome handling all types 
of aircraft under all weather conditions. 

3. Existing facilities to minimize cost of 
land and new construction. 

4. Space lor expansion for both buildings 
and runways. 

5. Flying atmosphere where engineers as¬ 
sociate intimately with flying problems, 
requirements, and people. 

6 . Housing for personnel. 

7. Accessibility. 

I would like to make a brief comparison 
of the two bases against the major factors 
mentioned above and shown on the chart. 

1. Permanent b: lldlngs: Watson Labora¬ 
tories has only temporary wood or cinder- 
block buildings with tar-paper roots as 
against Grifliss Air Force Base which has 
permanent steel framework, brick and con¬ 
crete buildings. 

2. Adequate airdrome: Watson has no air¬ 
drome at or near the base us against Oriffiss 
which has an airdrome adjacent to the build¬ 
ings planned for laboratory use. The run¬ 
ways are hard-surfaced and will handle any 
of the types of aircraft in the test squadron. 

3. Existing facilities: Watson has no per¬ 
manent buildings while Grlffiss has existing 
supporting facilities, such as a central heat¬ 
ing plant, and permanent laboratory build¬ 
ings available now. 

4. Space for expansion: Watson has no 
suitable space for expansion whereas GriflisB 
has space for expansion of both buildings and 
runways. 

5. Plying atmosphere: Watson has no 
airdrome and no aircraft a8.slgiied to the base 
while Grifliss has a fighter squadron, an 
i’lectrontc test squadron, and aircraft as¬ 
signed to the base, operating regularly from 
good runways. Watson has few flying per¬ 
sonnel while Grifliss has many pilots con¬ 
cerned with operational problems and needs. 

6 . Housing for personnel: Watson has no 
housing on the base for officers or airmen. 
The housing In surrounding communities 
is similar to that In other areas within com¬ 
muting distance of Now York or along the 
New Jersey coast. On the other hand, Grif- 
flss has some houses and apartments for the 
families of officers, airmen, and civilian em¬ 
ployees, and sufficient housing for bachelor 
officers and airmen. The adjacent city of 
Rome has two recently constructed apart¬ 
ment developments with vacant apartments. 

7. Accessibility: Watson Is not near a main 
line railroad and is <0 miles from a com¬ 
mercial airport. Grlffiss is only several miles 
from the main line of the New York Central 
and has three commercial airlines operating 
from airports In Utica and Syracuse within 
16 and 35 miles, respectively. 

We then asked the question: To what e.x- 
tent does Watson Laboratories possess these 
essential characteristics? If it does not 
measure up to our minimum requirements. 
Is it possible to provide them? How much 
would it cost? 

Wc found that Watson Labs did not meas¬ 
ure up to minimum requirements, and that 
certain essential facilities could not be pro¬ 
vided at any cost. One of the principal 
missions of the laboratories, for example, is 
to develop the ground electronic equipment 
we must have for all-weather flight. This 
task simply cannot be accomplished without 
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acleq\iate flight-test facilities, as we have 
learned from the experience of the past sev¬ 
eral years. The present location of the Wat¬ 
son Laboratories in the congested New York 
air traffic area prohibits, by CAA regulations 
and proper regard for air safety, test flying 
under any but unlimited visibility condi¬ 
tions. The special courses and altitudes 
which must be flown during such tests en¬ 
danger routine civilian and military air traf¬ 
fic, or must be continually Interrupted at 
great expense and delay. This area has the 
highest dfinaty of civilian air traffic in the 
world. Nonetheless, detailed estimates were 
made on tlic cor.t ul providing permanent 
laboratory, test, storage, and airdrome facili¬ 
ties at Watson Laboratories. These estimates 
come to about $18,000,000. 

We then considered all of our other avail¬ 
able bases and measured them against the 
seven major requirements. Ly a process of 
elimination, we determined that Griffiss met 
(mr needs more completely than any other 
base available tor tbe purpose. It was built 
during the war years for a supply and main¬ 
tenance de[)ot. It was well equipped for the 
overhaul of conventional piston engine air¬ 
craft. But we have le,ss and less need for 
biicli facilities in an age of Jet and turbine 
engines, and less need for depots designed 
like the one at Crriffiss. It was therefore 
decided In 1947 to discontinue repair and 
overhaul work there, but to retain Griffiss as 
a speciali/ed storage depot. Thl::: made avail¬ 
able many line bnllding.s and paved the way 
for our subsequent decision to use them for 
laboratories and development testing. 

REASONS FOR CHOICE OF GRIFFISS 

The final decision was made in February 
1948 to move Watson liaboratoriea and associ¬ 
ated electronic activities to Grittiss Air Force 
Base. That portion of the plan to move the 
:U7l8t Electronic Experimental Squadron 
from Middletown, Pa., to Orlfflas Air Force 
Base has been completed. This squadi'on 
docs the experimental and developmental fly¬ 
ing required by Watson Laboratories. 

The decision was based on the following: 

(a) Oriffirs Air Force Base with a value of 
$36,000,000 is only partially utilized (the 
Value of Watson Laboratories is $1,860,000). 

(b) Griffiss Air Force Base is a permanent 
Installation with permanent type buildings, 
machine shops and facilities while all of the 
buildings and fficllitles at Watson Labora¬ 
tories are of a temporary nature and would 
require replacement; Watson Laboratories 
could not be expanded in time of emergency 
except at exorbitant cost. The Watson Labo¬ 
ratories tcmiiorary buildings require excessive 
maintenance! cost to prevent deterioration; 
the permissible floor loading of many of the 
floors IS limited; fire hazard is excessive, and 
they house equipment which costs millions 
of dollars, the lo.ss of winch would have 
Incalculabie effect, particularly in time of 
emergency. 

(c) Griffiss includes an adequate airdrome 
in a suitable geograiihlcal location, and in 
a l(;w densily air-traffic area. Watson Lab¬ 
oratories has no airdrome and even li one 
were provided it would not be suitably lo¬ 
cated from tbe standpoint of flight-test effi¬ 
ciency and of hazard to civil air traffic. 

(d) Kroiiomy in general: The overhead 
FcrMonnel co.st (for supply, administration, 
security, transportation, personnel, etc.) of 
two bases is inevitably decreased by the con¬ 
solidation (.1 activities at one base. Further, 
the maintenance and utilities costs after con¬ 
solidation at Grllfiss would be less than the 
total required by the two present bases. The 
snvla;;s after consolidation will amount to 
$1,000,000 per annum. 

(e) Now let us compare the construction 
and/or modification C08t.s, considering on tbe 
one hand the movement of Watson Labora¬ 
tories to Griffiss Air Force Base, and on the 
oilier, the provision of permanent buildings 
and XaciliUes for Wut&on in the Eaton town 


area. Doing the Job in the Eatontown area 
would cost about $18,000,000. If we con¬ 
solidate at Griffiss, the cost would be about 
$3,000,000. Subtracting one from the other 
we see that about $16,000,000 of the taxpayers* 
money would be saved by consolidation at 
Griffiss. 

SUMMARY 

In the foregoing, we have indulged In con¬ 
siderable detail. Actually, our objective can 
be stated quite simply. Here it is: “Buy a 
full dollar’s worth of defense capability with 
each and every dollar entrusted to tiie Air 
Force by the American people.” Let us sum¬ 
marize and see whether our plans for the 
movement of Watson Laboratories to Griffiss 
Air Force Base meet this objective: 

(a) We remove Watson from nn area 
W'here, in alr-trafflc density, alr-colllsinn haz¬ 
ard and provisions lor commercial air safety 
prevent it from fully accomplishing its part 
of the Air Force mission of national defense 
and keep it from operating at high efficiency. 

(b) Wo put It in suitable permanent 
quarters, at a construction-cost savings of 
about $15,000,000 ol the taxpayers’ money. 

(c) Alter Watson is located In its per¬ 
manent quarters at Griffiss, we save nt least 
$1,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, each and 
every year thereafter. 

The.<:e facts, then, should point cut the ad¬ 
visability of this propo.sed consolidation, and 
the Air Force, representing the Department 
of Defense, urges the enactment of this leg¬ 
islation. 


Nehru'* Ideas for Peace 


EXTENSION OP PvEMARICS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted iu 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Nehru’s Ideas for Peace?,’* pub¬ 
lished in the September 15, 1050, issue 
of United States News and World Re¬ 
port. I ask that this article be inserted 
In the Record at the request of Mr. Ray¬ 
mond Wilson, of the Friends Committee. 

There being no ohiection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Nehru’s Ideas for Peace—^an Interview With 
THE Prime Minister of India 

(Editor's Note. —What do the hundreds of 
millions of people in Asia see in the conflict 
that has put a United Nations army into 
combat against Communist aggression for 
the first time? To get the views of one of 
the outstanding political leaders in Asia, the 
editors of United States News and World Re¬ 
port arranged an Interview with Prime Min¬ 
ister Nehru of India by overseas radio com¬ 
munication. The questions on these pages 
were submitted to Prime Minister Nehru 
through the Ambassador of India in Wash¬ 
ington. The Ambassador has forwarded the 
following replies to us from the Prime Min¬ 
ister. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been the 
Prime Minister of India since that country 
became Independent of Great Britain after 
World War II. The Nehru government was 
among the first to extend diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion to the Communist government in 
China—>and it also was among the first to 
support the United Nations action denounc¬ 
ing Communist aggression in Korea. Early 
In the Korean fighting. Prime Minister Nehru 
proposed that Communist China be admitted 


to the United Nations as a way to end Rus¬ 
sia’s boycott and speed the peace In Korea. 
His proposal was rejected, but the Russians 
returned to the Security Council anyway.) 

Question. Mr. Prime Minister, why do you 
believe mediation of the Korean dispute 
should be considered at this time? 

Answer. Your question presumably refers 
to my approach to Marshal Stalin and Sec¬ 
retory of State Acheson. This was not an 
attempt at mediation, but an effort to bring 
the new China and the U. 8. S. R. Into the 
United Nations Security Council, so that the 
Korean problem could he considered in asso¬ 
ciation with those major powers. 

Even though my personal appeal did not 
succeed, I do not regret having made it. At 
any rate, it has made people think that some¬ 
thing possibly can be done to stop the on¬ 
ward rush toward catastrophe. 

Question. Many people In the United 
States feel military victory over North Korea 
should come first. What Is your vlew^ and 
why? 

Answer. Military victory need not neces¬ 
sarily precede efforts for peace. Since pro¬ 
longation of warfare will Increase the threat 
to world peace through an extension of the 
area of conflict, efforts at a peaceful solution 
would be preferable before a greater feeling 
of bitterness and hatred has taken hold of 
the minds of people everywhere. 

Question. Do you believe a formula for 
Fettlemcnt of the dispute can be made with¬ 
out first determining responsibility for the 
underlying causes of the Korean war? 

Answer. The underlying causes are well 
known and no practical purpo-so will be 
served by trying to determine responsibility 
at this stage. Whatever the past history, It 
is periectly clear that North Korea launched 
a full-scale and well-plonned Invasion and 
this, ill the context of the United Nations 
Charter, has already been described as an 
aggression by the Security Council. 

A search for a lorrnula of peace is, how¬ 
ever, always desirable and although none 
lias yet been devised, attempts to exploie 
all avenues for a peaceful settlement should 
not be given up. 

Question. Do you think that the United 
Nations report on the origin of the Korean 
war wa . adequate, or should it be supple¬ 
mented by further investigation? 

Answer. It would not be fruitful at this 
stage to consider the adequacy oi- otherwise 
of the report of the UN Commission on 
Korea. It is Impossible at this stage to 
supplement the report by any further in¬ 
vestigations owing to the existence of a 
state of war in Korea. Peace must first bo 
established before any fruitful investiga¬ 
tions can even bo considered. 

Question. Do you think mediation should 
be undertaken by governments as a sepa¬ 
rate effort, or should it be done directly by 
the United Nations machinery? 

Answer. Any method for a peaceful set¬ 
tlement of the dispute should be consid¬ 
ered acceptable. If mediation appears hope¬ 
ful. it does not matter whether it is done 
within or without the Security Council, so 
long as it is done with the consent and co¬ 
operation of the United Nations and in con- 
lormity with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Question. If mediation falls, do you think 
the Korean dispute will lead to world war 
III? 

Answer. There Is not doubt that If all 
efforts at a peaceful settlement end in fail¬ 
ure, then the chances of an extension of 
the conflict with all Its dangerous conse¬ 
quences will be greatly enhanced. 

Question. What is the viewpoint In Asia 
toward communism? Is it regarded as 
wholly controlled by Moscow or are the na¬ 
tional movements Independent of control of 
Moscow? 

Answer. The birth of communifm In Asia 
Is largely clue to its alllunco with nationalist 
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movements fighting for Independence from 
foreign domination. 

The widespread hunger and poverty of the 
peoples of Asia to which centuries of co¬ 
lonial exploitation have contributed also 
makes communism look attractive by con¬ 
trast. 

Thus, communism is strong in places like 
Indochina, where foreign domination still 
exists, and weak in countries like India, 
which have already attained their independ¬ 
ence and are now actively engaged in bet¬ 
tering the living conditions of their people. 

The tendency of Asian nationalist move¬ 
ments to follow the leadership of the Com¬ 
munist Party is dependent on the degree to 
which their deep-rooted anticolonial Impulse 
is Ignored by the western powers. Com¬ 
munism throughout the world no doubt 
draws ideological inspiration from Marx and 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin; there is no evi¬ 
dence of direct control of the Communist 
movement in India from Moscow. So far as 
the nationalist movements in Asia are con¬ 
cerned. they are genuine and Incllgenous. 

Question. Would you say that communism 
in China Is a national movement and that 
the Government of China is Independent of 
Moscow control? 

Answer. The Government of China is a na¬ 
tional coalition with the Communist Party 
as a dominant partner. The coalition is com¬ 
posed of all sections of the nation, including 
some members of the Kuomlntang pledged 
to work a common program of democratic ad¬ 
vance. 

Mao Tse-tung (head of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Government! has openly declared 
that China at this stage is a new democratic 
state preparing Itself for socialism. It has a 
mixed economy ns Its Immediate objective 
and a coalition government as its present 
machinery. 

The Chinese revolution appears to be fol¬ 
lowing the law of its own development—In¬ 
fluenced by others, but chiefly Influcnreri by 
the conditions prevailing in China. In o”r 
view, the Government of China is entirely 
independent. 

Question. How long ago did you ti'lie the 
poaitlon that Communist China should bo 
admitted to the United Nations, and what 
were your reasons for doing so? 

Answer. Ever since we [India] recognized 
the now People's Government of China, It 
was natural that the consequences of such 
recognition would follow. Wo recognized it 
foi a variety of reasons, the main rca.son be¬ 
ing the fact that a sound and stable govern¬ 
ment existed over the whole continent of 
China. 

It was none of our buslnc.ss to like or dis¬ 
like it. In recognizing countries, normally 
one does not go by likes or dislikes, but by 
the fact that they do represent stable gov¬ 
ernments. It, therefore, seemed to us not 
only illogical but exceedingly unreasonable 
not to accept the consequences of that recog¬ 
nition, which were that the new China sliould 
function In the United Nations. 

The United Nations was never intended to 
bo a group of nations thinking one way niid 
excluding other nations. With new China 
and the U. S. S. R. and some other nations 
out, the United Nations would assume a new 
shape. It will cease to be what it was meant 
to be. Olid if this state of affairs were allowed 
to persist the outcome would probably be a 
world war. 

Question. Why does India regard the set¬ 
tlement of the Korean dispute or the solu¬ 
tion of the Communist China problem as 
vital to her interests? 

Answer. We have historical and almost im¬ 
memorial ties of culture and friendship with 
China. For us, situated as we are and where 
we are, the friendship of China Is desirable 
and natural. 

The Importance of free and Independent 
China is a most effective assurance of sta¬ 
bility in Asia, 


So long as a nation of 450,000,000 people 
remalna outside a world organization, that 
organization cannot be regarded as fully 
representative. 

As for Korea. India Is vitally interested be¬ 
cause the peace of Asia is Involved. 

Question. Does India view with alarm the 
Communist efforts to control Tibet? If so, 
why? 

Answer. India has no political or terri¬ 
torial designs In Tibet but is Interested In 
that country because of cultural and other 
a8Socl.atlona that have grown up through 
geography and the Intercourse naturally be¬ 
tween neighbors. The Indian Government 
has suggested to the Chinese Government 
the desirability of settling the Tibetan ques¬ 
tion peacefully through negotiations. 

AN END TO COLONIALISM 

Question. What should be done by the 
western powers to assist non-Communlst 
countries in Asia to combat communl.sm? 

Answer. The habit of thinking only In 
terms of military and economic power un- 
fortunntely persists in the west, and while it 
is not po.ssible to Ignore the lorce of arms or 
of money, there are strict limitations to what 
arms and money can do If they go against 
the prevailing mood of millions of people. 
There has been ample evidence of this in 
Asia. 

Tlie first thing, therefore, should be an 
attempt tav the western powers toward a 
better understanding through the mind and 
heart of Asia. Tagore, our great poet, ex- 
preesed this very vividly when he said: “You 
do not open a lock with a hummer, you open 
it with a key devised for the lock.” 

Certainly we cannot open the lock of men’s 
lieart«i with hammers, bayonets, and bomb.s. 
The strongest urge in every country in Asia 
today is the antlcolonial urge of which the 
positive side is nationalism. Remnants of 
colonialism must, therefore, be completely 
ended and the national movements receive 
support. 

The other powerful urge in Asia Is the 
social urge. Asia is poor and backward in 
many ways. It has not profited by the great 
wealth poured Into the world since the In¬ 
dustrial revolution. In fact, Asia has been 
exploited and has been a passive witness of 
that revolution. But now Asia Is wide awake 
to these differences and feels her poverty and 
distress, and wants to remedy it and does 
iiQit want to wait too long in the process. 

Question. Wliat is your attitude toward 
communism In India? 

Answer. Theoretically, communism in In¬ 
dia, as elsewhere, offers to solve the problems 
oi poverty, inequality, and low living stand¬ 
ards which cause discontent among the 
masses everywhere. The Communist Party 
In India is banned In two states, but in other 
parts of the country It Is permitted freedom 
of expression so long as it adheres to peace¬ 
ful methods. Like the United States, India 
has a democratic constitution which guaran¬ 
tees fundamental liberties to the citizens. 

In practice, however, the Indian Commu¬ 
nist Party 1ms Indulged In the technique of 
fraud and violence to disrupt established in¬ 
stitutions. It has functioned as a terrorist 
group, and to that extent has been dealt with 
according to law. 

In India, since 1947, communism has come 
into conflict with nationalism and progres¬ 
sively isolated itself from the masses it 
sought to convert. 

Question. Do you agree with the view that 
the future status of Formosa should be set¬ 
tled by the United Nations? 

Answer. In order that the United Nations 
may arrive at a decision which is acceptable 
to the parties concerned it is necessary that 
the People’s Republic of China should occupy 
Its rightful place In the Security Council and 
other organs of the United Nations. No de¬ 
cision relating to Formosa should be taken by 
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the United Nations in the absence of new 
China. 

Question. What are the essentials to a 
settlement of the dispute in Indochina? / 

Answer. The desire of the people of Indo¬ 
china for their Independence is legitimate 
and should be respected. It Is not a military 
problem to be solved In terms of strategy, but 
a human one. No outside help should bo 
given to bolster up the colonial regime in 
Indochina. The Nationalist movement, on 
the contrary, should be encouraged. 

NEED FOR MUTUAL TRUST 

Question. What are the principal factors 
necessary to a better understanding between 
Asiatic peoples and the people of the United 
States? 

Answer. To come closer to each other there 
‘must first be trust of each other’s motives. 
The United States has the opportunity to 
assist the nations of Asia to develop their re¬ 
sources and raise their living standards. 
Such assistance would be welcomed If made 
In the right spirit. It is also Important that 
In all matters concerning Asia, decisions 
should he taken only after close consulta¬ 
tion with the free countries ol Asia. 

Question. Is India in a position to send 
ground forces to assist United Nations forces 
in Korea? 

Answer. Any military assistance is beyond 
India’s capacity and would make little dif¬ 
ference. India’s defense forces have been 
organized essentially for home delense and 
not for service in distant theaters of war. 

The best assistance India can render in 
this grave crisis is to help to limit the area 
of conflict, and in ending It. 

Question, Can you give us your reasons 
why it was not desirable to go to Peking (cap¬ 
ital of Communist China) at this time? . 

Answer. This question does not arise be¬ 
cause no formal invitation has been received 
from the Peking Government. 


Hon. Donald Jackson^ of California, 
Speaks on the Korean Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATH^ES 

Wednesday, September 13, 1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 9 our colleague, Mr. Donald 
Jackson, of California, delivered the key¬ 
note address at the King County Repub¬ 
lican Convention in Seattle. Wash. The 
consensus of opinion of the approxi¬ 
mately 2.000 people in attendance was 
that Mr. Jackson’s speech was the finest, 
most timely, and masterful that it had 
been their privilege to hear. I take the 
liberty of inserting it in the Congres¬ 
sional Record as an excellent document 
on the Korean situation and the present 
foreign policy as it affects the Par East. 
Mr. Jackson’s speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles and gentlemen, It is 
a great privilege and an honor to he in¬ 
vited to appear here in the great State of 
Washington, and to h.ave the honor of ad¬ 
dressing this convention. Those arc truly 
days of decision • * • days in which all 

of us are quite rightfully concerned with 
the momentous problems confronting our 
beloved country and its traditional Institu¬ 
tions. It is also the period that will long 
be remembered as the era of "the skeleton 
In the closet,” and the years in which the 
favorite colors in Washington. D. C., were 
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‘‘whitewash white.” nnd “Communist Red.” 
History will record It as the period when a 
President of the United States was unable to 
tell a vast and menacing cloud of subversion 
and espionage from “a red herring” and 
that tragic era when a Secretary of State 
refused to “tiu*n his back” on a convicted 
perjurer, whose lies were born In treason 
a?:ninj;t his own land and his own people. 

Yes, it has hcen a weird and fantastic 
period. It has seen men and women In posi¬ 
tions of trust and responsibility hailed Into 
court, charged with peddling America’s top 
military secrets to foreign agents. It has 
v;itnos.sed a long prcxjesslon of court favor¬ 
ites and Government workers charged, 
though seldom convicted, with such liino- 
cent little pastimes as the presentation of 
giit deep-freezers to friends in high places; 
the obtaining of special favors in the way 
of hard-to-get construction materials for 
race tracks when veterans and their depend¬ 
ents were unable to obtain a board-foot of 
lumber for the smallest of homes. It Is the 
day of the “Ave-percenters” who had ready 
access to the great and near-great In his 
(|uest for Immense Government contracts. 

It has been the era when a pall of Kansas 
City politics crept eastward to envelop the 
dome of the greatest capital In the world. 
It has seen reprisals inflicted upon those 
who refused to “go along” with administra¬ 
tion policies, and the smearing of those who 
had no patronage of which they could be 
deprived. The age of the “legislative black¬ 
jack" ha.s dawned on Wa.'’.hington. D. C.. and 
It Is Indeed a relief to be able to Inhale fresh, 
clear air uncontaminated with the nauseous 
odors of political sewers. 

We are reaping the whirlwind of blind 
stupidity which passoth all understanding. 
At Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, under the 
guise of winning the war we lent ourselves 
and the power of this great nation to the 
dlsmeinbernient of China and the enslave¬ 
ment of millions of human beings. As a 
bribe to bring the Soviet Union into a war 
In the Pacific that was almost finished In 
victory, we made one of the most unsavory 
deals ever consummated In human history. 
Wc sold Chiaiig Kai-shek down the river of 
rubles, from which no nation and no people 
onco engulfed have ever escaped. Wo let 
the Lattlmores, the Jafles, the Hisses, and 
many another architect of disaster undo In 
the span of a lew short years all that had 
been done In a hundred years to create a 
friendly, free, and democratic China. As a 
result of the construction Job accomplished 
by these great “builders of a new order,” war 
has flamed In Korea, China lies under the 
heel of the Red Fascist masters, and all of 
A.sla lies open to the threat of new aggres- 
.sion.^ If we had deliberately set forth to 
accomplish the downfall of China and the 
complete degradation of her millions, we 
could have devised no more certain course 
of action than the one foisted on us by the 
Intellectual appeasers who had so much to 
do with foreign policy during and after 
V^orld War II. 

Some small measure of consistency is es¬ 
sential to the development and sub.sequent 
implementation of any foreign policy, but 
consistency, that rare jewel, must long since 
have taken refuge far removed from the in¬ 
telligence that hns dictated foreign policy 
in the United States for many years. On the 
one hand wc berate dictatorships In general, 
and Franco’s brand In particular. In the 
same Instant we embrace Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia and try to wean this international 
kidnaper of thousands of Greek children 
Into the freedom-loving camp. The admin¬ 
istration excludes cheap labor from the 
American market, with the same stroke of a 
pen permitting the products of that labor to 
flood the domestic market place. While 
American fishermen seek to provide them¬ 
selves and their families with a decent liv¬ 


ing, ship loads of Russian crab meat arrive at 
the dockside in New York. 

Intent upon establishing a great and vora¬ 
cious bureaucracy In Washington. D. C., the 
administration proclaims its “paramount 
right” to the tidelands of the several States, 
and seeks to establish a precedent, which 
once defined and accepted can and wlU 
threaten every last remaining segment of 
State sovereignty, few as they are today. Al¬ 
ready, the Federal Government holds clear 
title to more than 50 percent of the land In 
seven Western States. If any country In the 
world ever stood In need of land reform, this 
one does. By a process of gradual encroach¬ 
ment on the ta-xlng authorities of cities, 
counties, and States, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has closed channel after channel of 
legitimate taxation sources, upon which local 
subdivisions of government have long de¬ 
pended for revenue. As a result, the elected 
ofllclals of the several subdivisions must now 
come to Washington, hat in hand, to beg for 
Federal largess with which to carry on the 
essential functions of home government. 

Yes; ladles and gentlemen, the bite is on. 

f'alse promises based upon false premises 
have led us well along the rosy road to de¬ 
struction. The opiate of the social state has 
done Its work well. Only now is the great 
fury of a disillusioned and angry people com¬ 
mencing to make itself evident. The one 
bright spot In the whole black picture Is the 
fact that a sharp weapon is at hand, ready 
to be wielded In defense of Ideals and prin¬ 
ciples. That weapon is the Republican 
Party, It Is a weapon forged In the fiery 
faith of millions of good Americans, who are 
not only completely loyal to their country, 
but determined to salvage what is left of our 
national heritage. Millions strong, the GOP 
In every State stands ready, anxious, and 
willing to join battle with those who contend 
that everything and everyone has a price, 
and that human cupidity is stronger than 
devotion to the general welfare of all and 
the human dignity of the Individual. 

These false premises we indignantly deny. 

These premises wo will destroy. 

Expediency rules the roost in Washington 
today and the god of opportunism is the idol 
before which the present administration lays 
Its burnt offerings. 

The hour has arrived when we must put 
other hands on the wheel of the Ship of 
State, and start the financial bilge pumps 
working if the battered old vessel is ever to 
make port. ’The quarrels on the bridge of 
the great old ship have resulted in a course 
that zigzags from primeval chaos to de¬ 
struction. There have been too many navi¬ 
gators with too many divergent ideas of sea¬ 
manship to ever make port. 

The Ineptness and bungling of those 
charged with the development and Imple¬ 
mentation of foreign policy, together with 
those responsible for the national defense 
has brought us to the verge of total war, 
unprepared in both manpower and materiel. 
In spite of the bright flashing lights of In¬ 
ternational danger; in spite of testimony 
before comiAttees of the Congress that to 
embark upon the Korea military action might 
well result in tragic consequences, the Presi¬ 
dent on June 27. last, completely reversed 
his previously announced position and or¬ 
dered sea and nir cover for South Korea. 
Within a few days American ground forces 
were engaged In action. In spite of the fact 
that the Congress had voted more than 
$10,000,000 in military assistance to the Re¬ 
public of South Korea, only $200 worth of 
combat wire had arrived in that country 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities on 
June 26. In spite of the fact that the Con¬ 
gress had appropriated ample funds for the 
national defense, arbitrary acts on the part 
of the Executive and the Secretary of Defense 
resulted in the impounding of more than a 
billion and a half dollars of this amount. 
While tragedy was stalking our national 


footsteps, the President of the United States 
was assuring the people of this country and 
the world that we were “nearer to peace” 
than we had been for many years. The 
Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, was fol¬ 
lowing a like line In telling the American 
people that our defenses wore In order and 
that if an enemy attacks us at 4 a. m. we 
will he on the march by five. So decimated 
was the United States Marine Corps that no 
more than 5,200 combat troops were immedi¬ 
ately available fur action In spite of the 
fact that the wartime Marine Corps strength 
had been over 600,000 men. With a cavalier 
disregard for the public Interest and with 
near criminal disregard for the evident hand¬ 
writing upon the wall of our national destiny, 
the administration toyed with our essential 
preparations for security here at home and 
abroad. Important statements of military 
and naval officials In the field have been 
censored by the Executive. The Wedemeyer 
report, which clearly pointed out the dangers 
which lay ahead, was kept from the public 
knowledge for several years, and when re¬ 
leased, did not Include General Wedemeyer's 
comments and recommendations with re¬ 
spect* to Korea. 

Today, in a frantic effort to disentangle 
Itself from the tragic maze, the administra¬ 
tion has the temerity and the brashness to 
assign to the Republican Party responsibility 
for its own failures and mistakes. But to no 
avail. The record is too clear and too un¬ 
mistakable to escape. In this connection I 
want to read to you from the committee 
hearings on the Korean-ald measure in order 
that all of you may properly understand the 
position taken by our military authorities at 
the time Korean economic aid was under 
consideration in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. statements which Influenced many 
thinking Members of the Congress In their 
opposition to the administration program 
of economic assistance to South Korea, un¬ 
less such assistance was adequately bolstered 
by military supplies in sufficient quantity 
to Insure delivery and utilization of the 
capital goods and supplies. 

Former Secretary of State George C. Mar¬ 
shall was asked in testimony before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1948. whether the position of the 
United States in South Korea would be un¬ 
tenable If North Korea and Manchuria fell 
to the Communists. 

*1 think It would not be‘ tenable,’' he 
replied. 

“Would you say that without American 
help there Is great danger of a collapse of 
the Chinese Government within the next few 
months or a year or so?”, asked Representa¬ 
tive JuoD, of Minnesota. 

*T would say that deterioration Is danger¬ 
ously rapid now.” was the reply. “Unless 
something Is done to halt It. it can rapidly 
run away and bring about the fall of the 
Chinese Government.” 

The National Assembly of the Republic of 
Korea adopted a resolution on November 20, 
1948, Imploring the continued presence of 
United States troops until security forces of 
the new Republic should be fully capable of 
maintaining national security. The South 
Koreans recognized as the shadow of the 
bear something which the Democrat admin¬ 
istration saw as the silver lining to a cloud. 

On December 12, 1043, the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations called for the 
withdrawal of occupying forces from Korea 
“at the earliest practicable time.” That 
declaration must have caused hearty laugh¬ 
ter in the Kremlin, but to the starry-eyed 
idealists in our Department of State it was 
greeted with the reverence usually accorded 
Holy Writ. 

With a great and audible sigh of relief the 
Department of the Army, on June 80, 1948. 
announced the withdrawal of the only force 
that stood between the Soviet and Its goal of 
domination of the whole of Korea. Fifty 
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thousand men departed the peninsula, and 
the ill-trained and ill-equipped South Ko¬ 
reans were left to their own devices, aided 
only by the presence of 600 American officers 
and men left behind as a “training mission.” 
Scarcely were the American transports out of 
Bight before a long series of border Incidents 
commenced in the vicinity of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, 

Maj. Gen. Charles E. Helmlck. former mili¬ 
tary deputy to the governor of Korea, was 
asked by Representative Chiperptei.d, of Il¬ 
linois, during testimony on June 0, 1949, be¬ 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

“If we withdraw our troops out of South 
Korea. Is there anything that would stop the 
Russians from taking over South Korea if 
they decided to do it?” 

“If they decided to do so, they could take 
over South Korea without any great military 
difficulty, sir,” replied General Helmick. 
“They are right there with large armies. Any 
troops that we have there would suffer an¬ 
other Bataan.” 

On June 21, 1049, the committee witnesses 
were Brig. Gen. E. M. Hamilton. Chief of the 
Policy Division, Directorate of Plans and Op¬ 
erations, United States Air Forces; Rear Adm. 
E. T. Wooldridge, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations; and Brig. Gen. T. S. Timbcrman, 
Chief of the Operation Groups, Plans and 
Operations Division, United States Army. 

Representative James P. Richards, of South 
Carolina, asked General Timberman: “Is it 
your opinion, General, taking into consider¬ 
ation world rondlllons as they are * * * 

that it would not be wise to keep troops in 
Korea?” 

“Yes, sir, it would not be wise,” was the 
reply. 

“I concur,” said Admiral Wooldridge. 

“I concur fully, and that has been the posi¬ 
tion of the Joint Chiels ol Staff,” said Gen¬ 
eral Hamilton. “It hasS been unanimous. 
There have been no differences us far as I 
know.” 

But what do we find 11 months later on 
July 25, 1060, when Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson told a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee an entirely different story. 
Repre.sentatlve Harry Sheppard, of California, 
Inquired again Into the decision to withdraw 
United States troops from South Korea. He 
asked: “That was a decision of top echelon 
and not at the moment a part of the military 
conclusion as such?” 

“Correct, sir,” replied Johnson. 

Washington has every reason to believe 
that the Secretary referred to the White 
House and to the State Department as “top 
echelon.” 

On July 26, 1949, and I stress that date, 
ladles and gentlemen, because It was almo.st 
1 year to the day before the invasion of South 
Korea, five Republican members of the Hou.s 0 
Foreign Affairs Committee, including your 
speaker today. Joined In a minority report 
opposing a proposal to supply $150,000,000 
li' economic aid to Korea. I quote the mi¬ 
nority report in lull because I feel that it, 
perhaps more than any other statement or 
document, expresses the position of the Re¬ 
publican minority In the Congress with 
respect to the Korean problem as it existed 
at that time and In light of the hostilities 
which were to follow. The minority report, 
ladles and gentlemen, reads as follows: 

“Bill H. R. 6330 is a measure designed to 
furnish $150,000,000 for aid to Korea. The 
aid is of an economic nature and is frankly 
Intended to resist communlzatlon ol that 
portion of Korea lying south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel of latitude. Proponents of 
the measure contend that our national in¬ 
terests In the Far Bast demand immediate 
assistance to this peninsula which projects 
southward from the land mass of Asia and 
which Is presently divided in two parts at 
the thirty-eighth parallel, with the Com¬ 
munists in practical control of the northern 


half of the country, and with the new Re¬ 
public of Korea dominant in the south. 

“As desirable as are the aims of those who 
would furnish economic assistance in Korea 
at this time, there are factors which indicate 
that such a pro!(:^am is foredoomed to failure. 
Korea is hopelessly outllanked by the ad¬ 
jacent land mass of China, and the peninsula 
has no connecting link with any friendly 
continental power. Every ton of supplies 
contemplated to be furnlbhed under the 
terms of this legislation must be transported 
vast distance.s, only to be put down In the 
midst of a complex and dally shifting Pacific 
picture, in which the rapid and undeterred 
spread of communism is the salient feature. 

“Nor are there in Korea the considerations 
of our national security which 2 years ago 
brought the United States to the aid of 
Greece. The flanks and the frontiers of 
South Korea are open to attack at any time 
by the mllltantly hostile lorccs of Com¬ 
munist aggression. Recent disturbances in 
widely separated parts of South Korea must 
be interpreted as evidence of Communist iii- 
flltratlon and agitation. Political assassina¬ 
tion, together with serious coubtltutional dif¬ 
ferences between the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches, indicate a situation of Internal 
turmoil and dissension, which may be ex¬ 
pected to increase under the prodding of 
nationalists and subversives. 

“Every authority who has testified before 
the Committee on Foreign Alfalrs with re¬ 
spect to the Korean situation has acknowl¬ 
edged the fact that there could be no effec¬ 
tive defense against an armed aggression 
originating in the northern half of the 
country. Nor has any satisfactory evidence 
been produced to indicate that a determined 
political attack could be long withstood. 
Guerrilla activity In the vicinity of the 
thirty-eighth parallel during recent weeks 
presnges to many the Institution of a cam¬ 
paign of harassment and terror not unlike 
that which has proven so successful in the 
mountains of northern Greece. 

“It was reported from Seoul, Korea, under 
date of July 6 last, that eight Soviet soldiers 
had been wounded by national army forces 
in the fighting on Ongjln Peninsula. The 
Office of Public Information stated that the 
Ministry of National Defense had ‘confirmed 
the fact that Soviet troops are taking piurl 
in the battle in the Ongjln area. 

“ Tt Is reliably reported,' continued the an- 
nounroment. ’that Soviet troops, attached 
to the North Korea puppet government 
armies, are In positions of command, as well 
os acting as advisers.' “ 

If this is the case—and there is no reason 
to doubt the report of the South Korean 
Government—the Soviet has actually entered 
the conflict along the frontier. This devel¬ 
opment may well presage the launching of 
a full-scale military drive ucross the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Unless this Nation is pre¬ 
pared to meet force with comparable force, 
economic assistance cannot of itself Insure 
the safety or the integrity of South Korea. 
To the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that the lending of economic assist¬ 
ance at this time will only enhance the prize 
to be taken by force of arms and internal 
Intrigue. 

“Our forces, with the exception of an ad¬ 
visory mission, have been withdrawn from 
South Korea at the very instant when logic 
and common sense both demanded no retreat 
from the realities of the situation. With our 
forces on the scene of action, there might 
have been advanced substantial arguments 
in favor of economic assistance, but without 
the presence of an adequate force to protect 
delivery of, and guarantee practical utiliza¬ 
tion of, the great volume of materiel and sup¬ 
plies, It appears folly of the highest order to 
embark upon the program. 

“While we are in full agreement that Korea 
Is a logical showcase for the wares of democ¬ 
racy in the Orient, we arc also certain that 


the Soviet Union appreciates this fact and 
will go to any lengths to defeat our efforts 
in that part of the world. The conditions 
and circumstances which have rendered the 
European recovery program a success in west¬ 
ern Europe are almost totally lacking in the 
case of Korea. The successes of the western 
European nations have been rendered pos¬ 
sible through a strong Interlocking of na¬ 
tional Interests and economic destinies In 
a wide and defensible belt, extending from 
the Baltic on the north to the Mediterranean 
on the south. There are no gaps in the de¬ 
fense wall oX western Europe. In the Orient, 
however, the conditions are exactly reversed. 
To expect Korea to withstand the aggressive 
political tactics of the Soviet in a surround¬ 
ing climate of ramjiant communism would be 
to expect an Isolated and powerless Luxem¬ 
burg to repel the Ideology and the tactics 
of a Hitlerlzed Europe. 

“One can imagine and respect the Korean 
people without sacrificing reason and logic. 
Again we are confronted with the constantly 
recurring specter of piecemeal and stopgap 
legislation. Admittedly, this country has no 
policy with respect to the Orient; nor has any 
program been put forward which would tend 
to develop such a policy. We labor with the 
mountain of Asia and succeed only in bring¬ 
ing forth the molehill ol economic aid for 
South Korea. Disregarding the raging tides 
which ttireaten to wash away the foundations 
of every constitutional government in Asia, 
wc are asked to content ourselves with the 
construction of a dike of sand around the 
southern half of Korea. 

“What Korea requires, what China requires, 
what the United States requires is a state¬ 
ment of policy with respect to our future 
conduct in the Pacific and on the land mass 
of the continent of Asia. 

“Should this measure foe passed and should 
the aid furnished to Korea prove to be In 
vain, we shall have suffered a greater loss in 
national prestige than the same disaster 
would occasion In western Europe. The pro¬ 
posed program is a double-bitted ax, and one 
which may well be turned against us In the 
future. Already, along the thirty-eighth 
parallel aggression is speaking with the too- 
famlltar voices of howitzers and cannon. Our 
position is untenable and indefensible. The 
House should be aware of these facts.” 

Even Professor LatUmore, certainly no Re¬ 
publican, and equally certainly an unofficial 
“consultant” to the Department of State, de¬ 
scribed the proposal of the $160,000,000 in 
economic aid to South Korea, after the with¬ 
drawal of United States troops, as follows, 
in an article in the New York Compass, on 
July 17, 1949: 

“The thing to do, therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall, taut not let It look as though we 
pushed it. Hence, the recommendation of a 
parting grant of $160,000,000.” 

No, ladles and gentlemen, the Democrat 
administration, with Its Truman, its John-, 
son, its Acheson, its Vaughan, its Pondergast 
antecedents, its clowns, court favorites, five- 
percenter friends, Its reds, Its pinkos, Its 
wobbly Intellectuals and out-of-work and 
out-of-place college professors, Its crackpot 
economists and Communist fellow travelers, 
cannot successfully shllt any of the blame 
for their too-obvious shortcomings onto the 
shoulders of the Republican Party. For 
many, many years, the GOP has raised the 
only effective voice to be heard in protest of 
the administration’s policy or total lack of 
policy In the Far East. Today, after those 
warnings went unheeded and the protests 
unnoticed, and after millions upon millions 
of Asiatics promise fair to align Ihcmsolvcs 
with our enemies and against the West, it 
would be out of character if the President 
and his architects of disaster did not run 
true to form In a blg-lie effort to shift ro- 
sponsibillty for a succession of errors that 
no sane Individual or party would dare to 
acknowledge. 
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Korea is much more than what the Presi¬ 
dent calls a police action. Korea Is a hot 
war that will likely become much hotter 
beiore It ever starts to cool. Perhaps you 
and I will never see the end of this so-called 
police action in our day. Korea Is a Demo¬ 
crat war • • • the third Democrat war 

within the short space of little more than 
one generation. It is a war for which this 
Nation was not prepared, and represented, 
for all practical purposes, another Pearl Har¬ 
bor. Let us hope to heaven that it will not 
end as another Bataan. 

Now that we have been launc)ied Into war 
7,000 miles away from our shores, it becomes 
a personal charge upon each of us, and the 
Republican minority In the Congress has 
met the challenge by giving full cooperation 
to the war effort. We must each of us take 
up a few notches In our belts and put our 
shoulders to the wheel. But lest the Infant 
war go through life under the stigma of 
bastardy. It’s paternity should be placed on 
record. If we achieve eventual victory over 
the foreign counterparts of our domestic 
Alger Hisses, It will be because of the valor 
and ability of our fighting forces. It will 
certainly not be due to the foresight of our 
diplomacy or to our advance military plan¬ 
ning. 

The bitter fact remains that even to this 
moment we have no policy with respect to 
the Orient. The President’s statements on 
Formosa are a mass of sheer gobbledegook, 
the utterance of which by a Third Secretary 
of Embassy In the field service would serve 
to confine the offender to the nearest mental 
Institution. Certainly, the pronouncements 
to this time have left the vast majority of 
the American people in a stale ol confused 
bewilderment. 

The attack on Formosa may be launched 
at any time. There Is evidence of large barge 
and Junk concentrations on the Chinese 
coast. The people of the United States have 
every right to know If we Intend to resist 
an attack on thl.s vital outpost of our na¬ 
tional security with every resource at our 
command, or whether our alleged diplomacy 
Is going to dictate abject surrender. 

If we do not Intend to forcibly resist an 
attack upon Formosa, the American people 
and our few remaining Chinese allies both 
have a right to know. In spite of evidence 
that the administration has some doubts 
about the matter, the fact remains that this 
Is still a free and sovereign nation of 150,- 
000,000 people. 

We Republicans will continue to fight com- 
miml.sm whenever and wherever it appears. 
We are no “Johnny-Come-Lately” in this 
battle. Since the treachery of the Soviet 
was disclosed following Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam we have nurtured no illusions ns 
to the end goals of the Communists. While 
the President wa.s berating the Committee on 
Un-American Activities for Its prosecution 
of Alger Pllss, and terming the committee 
members “more un-American than the per¬ 
sons being investigated," the Republican-con¬ 
trolled Eightieth Congress was meeting the 
challenge by drafting end passing the Mundt- 
Nixon Communist Control bill. While the 
President roared "witch-hunt," the Republi¬ 
cans in the Congress, aided by many a fair- 
minded and honest Democrat, were citing 
Elsler, Josephson, and others of like slimy 
Ilk for contempt of Congress In refusing to 
di8clo.se the nature of their subversive activi¬ 
ties. 

Only last week Members of the House of 
Ropreeentatlvcs who had never supported the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
wl'o had never voted one red cent for the 
continuation of Its octlvltles, practically fell 
over each other to pan.s again the self-same 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which had died previously 
in the Senate. 

Republicans were anti-Communlst when 
It was rcnrJrtcred anti-social In Washington 
to say anything dcroLnloi'y about "Coed O’d 


Joe Stalin," to quote the President's own 
words. We Republicans have fought a con¬ 
tinuous and bitter rear-guard action against 
the philosophy that saw only boyish pranks 
In the theft of top secret documents from the 
files of War. Navy, and State Department’s 
documents, and only girlish enthusiasm in 
the transfer of such secrets to the agents 
of the Soviet Union. 

There may well come r day when atom 
bombs will plunge down upon our own cities, 
spreading terrible death and monstrous de¬ 
struction. At that time the tortured, the 
suffering, and the torn can lay their agonies 
to what can only be termed a disregard for 
the public safety that has approached the 
criminally negligent. 

If these be harsh words. I make no apology 
for them. They are intended to be not 
only harsh, hut shocking enough to bestir 
Americans to their obvious duty. It is past 
time that our people awoke to the unpleas¬ 
ant knowledge that they, together with the 
Poles, the Chinese, the Czechs, and a dozen 
other free peoples, have been sold down the 
river to a lust for power and more power. 
True, our prople hnve'been given large doses 
of the administration’s prime panacea, "Dr. 
Truman’s Security Lozenges," but the opiate 
of "everything for nothing" is commencing 
to wear off. 

We have frittered away our national re¬ 
sources and our great substance in a never- 
ending procession of economic aid grants, 
when reason and logic both screamed for 
effective cud ulti*a-modern prototypes of air¬ 
craft and tanks. In the face of world-wide 
aggression, we have attempted to stem the 
roaring tide of Rcd-Pasclst aggression with 
garden seed and tons of manure. 

This country needs new leadership today 
as it has never needed It before. It needs 
leadership in full accord at policy level, and 
leader.shlp to whom the battle against com¬ 
munism l!D a holy crusade. We cannot ex¬ 
pect that type of dynamic leadership Irom 
a party whose spokesmen have been apolo¬ 
gists for enemy erpjonagc agents, and who 
have made every effort to defeat prosecution 
of domestic spies. 

In April 1777, Gen. Benedict Arnold de¬ 
serted hife post and fled from West Point to 
the British Fleet. He earned with him im¬ 
portant and secret papers of state. 

When Gen. George Washington, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the American Army, 
heard of his delection, he was grieved—al¬ 
most as grieved as Dean Acheson must have 
been when informed of the Alger Hiss trag¬ 
edy. But Washington, unlike Acheson, did 
turn his back on an old and trusted friend. 
Furthermore, he issued an order to the army 
that evening—an order which we might well 
adopt as our slogan for the coming cam¬ 
paign. General Washington said; 

"Put none but Americans on guard to¬ 
night." 

Let. us in this hour of turmoil, put none 
but those whose records are clear on guard 
today. The tragedy of Korea is likely to bo 
but the first fruit from the Tree of a Lack of 
Knowledge. Inevitably, there will be other 
and more serious aggressions. The present 
administration has failed, but the high 
principle, the ability and the unquestioned 
loyalty of the Republican Party arc all at 
the disposal of the country. 

We Republicans must fight as we have 
never fought before—fight with the gloves 
off and with no holds barred. This is no 
hour for another campaign based in light, 
harmony and soft words. We must displace 
those who have failed—those who are cor¬ 
rupt—those who corrupt. We must raise 
standards of honesty and decency around 
which the dlsllluBioned and the heartsick 
may rally with faith and enthusiasm. 

There is no other course of action which 
wc can in good conscience follow. To fall in 
our mission is to destroy forever the sacred 


fabric of the greatest way of life ever devised 
by human mind. To succeed is to win a 
great victory, not alone for the Republican 
Party, but for all honest men and women of 
good will everywhere. 


The Menace of Organised Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.ESTESKEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSES 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19 {legislative day of 
Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEPAUVER, Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject the Menace of 
Organized Crime, delivered by me be¬ 
fore the criminal law section of the 
American Bar Association today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Menace or Organized Crime 

The first thing I shall say to you today is 
something I heard Joe Keenan, then an 
Asslstaut Attorney General of the United 
States, say in 1934 in Milwaukee: 

"Crime—as one writer put it—Is the great 
sewer of society." 

Sswers arc not pleasant, and—after 6 
months of living it--I can assert with corfl- 
denre that crime is no more palatable than 
sewers. 

This Is a problem that addresses itself pri¬ 
marily to the legal profession. Lawyers 
represent and counsel criminals. Lawyers 
suggest changes and Improvements In our 
laws and Judicial system. The lawyer under¬ 
stands the extent to which corrective meas¬ 
ures can be taken within the limitations 
of the constitutional guaranties of basic 
freedom. 

So, I am glad that a majority of our 
Special Senate Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime In Interstate Commerce— 
Senator Herbert O’Conor, of Maryland, Sen¬ 
ator Alexander P. Wiley, of Wisconsin, and 
myself—arc lawyers: and lay members—Sen¬ 
ator Lester Hunt, of Wyoming, and Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, of New Hampshire—have 
served as chief executive of their States. 
(As a matter of fact, I am the only non-ex¬ 
governor on the committee.) 

Too long, I think, we have left the crime 
problem to policemen, prosecutors, prison 
wardens, and social workers. When 1 say 
"we" I refer to the general public as well 
as to the legal profession. At the same time, 
those of us in government and in the pro¬ 
fession must not seek to escape our primary 
obligation in this matter by contending that 
it is the people alone who are responsible 
for proper law enforcement. 

The public in general seems to fall nat¬ 
urally into several classifications so far as 
law enforcement is concerned; 

1 . Those who are Indifferent. 

2. Those who tend to glorify crime and 
criminals. 

3. Those who are hostile to any govern¬ 
mental coercion In enforcement on the 
theory that personal freedom is restricted. 

4. Those who hold to one cure-all for the 
problem: such as legislation of gambling. 

6 . Those who make it their active civic 
responsibility to suppress 6rlme and/or cheer 
on others who lead in the fight. 

You have asked to consider here the Men¬ 
ace of Organized Crime. That subject im¬ 
plies, first that criminal operations in Amer- 
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lea are o^gaiUzea; and, secondly, that these 
activities constitute a menace to our way of 
life. Unfortunately—to the point of great 
concern—both of these Implications are too 
true. 

Since the middle of May. pursuant to a 
resolution of the United States Senate, a 
committee of which I have the honor to be 
chairman has been probing Into the subject 
of crime in the Nation. For 4 rionths now 
my colleagues and I. with the assif-tance of 
a capable, trained staff of investigators, have 
Ijcen lifting the lid on organized crime con¬ 
ditions in various parts of the country. 

We have been trying to find out n good 
many things about crime. Is It organized on 
a local or national basis? Who are its leaders 
on whatever scale it exists? Is there a 
national crime syndicate, and if so, l.s It 
headed by a single overlord? What criminal 
activities ply across State lines and can Con¬ 
gress do anything about them? What effect 
are criminal operations having on the general 
public? And probably most Important of all, 
to what extent i.s crime subverting and cor¬ 
rupting law-enforcement and Government 
olBcials? 

Right here I would like to correct a mis¬ 
conception which has existed in the minds 
of some people about the committee's func¬ 
tion. We are not a law-enforcement au¬ 
thority. We have not been organized to 
supplant, correct, or even to supplement the 
regular Federal lawr-enforcement authorities, 
all of which are doing an excellent Job In 
their fields. Nor have we the authority or 
the personnel to supplement local-enforcc- 
ment officers In the various States. Operat¬ 
ing with a budget of $200,000 over a period 
of 10 months, at the end of which the com¬ 
mittee expires, we have a total Invebtlgative 
staff considerably smaller than the number 
of men that regular law-enforcement au¬ 
thorities frequently put on one case. We 
would do a disservice to ourselves and to 
the country were we to attempt to ferret out 
all crime in 48 States. 

Those who look to our committee to cure 
corruption and local crime, therefore, have 
misconceived our function. It is our task to 
ascertain the extent to which organized 
criminals, working across State lines and 
utilizing the channels of Interstate com¬ 
merce, have been able to thwart the existing 
agencies for the enforcement of law. We 
must concentrate our efforts on organized, 
interstate crime. Using their immense con¬ 
centration of wealth and the legal advantages 
which they gain from operating In 49 dif¬ 
ferent jurisdictions, gangsters have been able 
to thrive In violation of the law and to cor¬ 
rupt many officials who should prosecute 
them. Our committee will seek to learn 
the facts about such operations so that It 
can suggest curative legislation. 

In 4 months of intensive Investigation we 
have learned the answers to some of these 
questions. To some of them wo have only 
partial answers. But this much we can say 
unequivocally: Crime is definitely on an 
organized basis In the United States. So 
widespread are organized criminal operations 
and the conditions under which they are 
permitted to continue that they threaten to 
make a shambles of law enforcement and to 
create such a universal disrespect for law 
that our entire system of government may 
be endangered. 

Whether there exists one or more blg- 
tlme criminal gangs operating on a coun¬ 
try-wide basis It is too early in the investi¬ 
gation to say. We do know, however, that 
there is some sort of rapprochement between 
gangs operating In various sections, a sort 
of gentlemen’s agreement among gangsters— 
if gangsters may be so termed—that one 
gang will not invade the territory or activi¬ 
ties of another. 

Occasionally the hoodlums call upon each 
other for cooperation in a venture: they 
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sometimes pool their capital or manpower or 
influence for a Joint venture. They have 
large resources at their command; they have 
been able to capitalise on a unique situation 
to control the gambling business of the 
country tis a practleal monopoly. 

HsOW big this Industry of gambling may be 
nobody knows with certainty. But the low¬ 
est figure for the amount of money that 
changes hands each year throrigh illegal 
gambling In the United States that has been 
given the committee by experts la $15.000.- 
000 .000—a billion or so more than the cur¬ 
rent year’s appropriation for national de¬ 
fense. My personal opinion is that the ac¬ 
tual figure far surpasses this estimate. 

We have been asked why we have concen¬ 
trated on gambling. To be sure there are 
other forms of organized frimlnul activity. 
The narcotics traffic continues, but not 
nearly on the scale of former davs. Tlie 
Treasury Department's Bureau of Narcotics 
has seen to that. Counterfeiters still make 
and pass bogus currency, but onlv at tbo 
greatest risk. The Secret Service has seen 
to that. White slavery has been reduced to 
a minimum through the vigilance of the 
FBI. 

But when tt comes to gambling there is no 
Federal law enforcement agency under whose 
Jurisdiction its suppression, or even its con¬ 
trol, might come. For gambling, as it is 
practiced far and wide in the United States 
today, is not a Federal offense. This Is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the principal reasons why it 
has been chosen by the present-day racket¬ 
eers as their main activity. 

Another reason for its popularity as a 
racket is that it Involves no merchandise 
which has to be handled. There are only 
two commodities involved In gambling— 
money and information. It is easy to pass 
b<5th of these when compared with the last 
big-money racket of these same gangs—the 
illicit liquor business. 

For they are the same gangs that operated 
on such a high-handed, even murderous, 
basis m the "roaring twenties." There Is 
still the Costello mob In New York, the Ca¬ 
pone gang in Chicago, the Purple gang In 
Detroit: The names are the same, and—to 
the extent that their owners have survived 
inter- and intra-gang feuds and massacres— 
the faces are the same, too. 

From information so far gathered, it would 
appear that there Is hardly a community in 
the United States that is not stained with 
the brush of gambling, either on horse rac¬ 
ing or the numbers game. The gangs have 
taken control of th^e two major gambling 
activities through monopolistic distribution 
of the racing wire service. Gambling on its 
present Nation-wide scale couldn’t exist for 
24 hours were it not for the racing wire serv¬ 
ice—which there is strong evidence to show 
the racketeers control. 

We saw this in Florida when we investi¬ 
gated the activities of the 8. & O. Syndicate, 
a betting combine of five individuals who re¬ 
ported to the Internal Revenue Bureau a 
total gross business of more than $26,500,000 
for 1048. When a Chicago muhster, believed 
to be a "front" man for the revitalized Ca¬ 
pone gang of that city, came to Miami early 
in 1949 and insisted on being taken into the 
combine, the refusal of S. & G. to make him a 
partner was promptly followed by a shut¬ 
down of their racing wire service, which, by 
the way, comes out of Chicago. Within 2 
weeks this fellow was made a partner; his 
share of the 1949 "take" is estimated at some¬ 
where near $100,000. And we know that S. Sc 
Q. is not the only—or perhaps the largest— 
criminal combine in Florida. 

* When It comes to monopoly, the organized 
gangsters of the United States could give wild 
cards to some of the big corporations which 
have been the targets of antitrust action, and 
still win. 


This tremendous betting business cannot 
proceed without an organlisatian. The big 
shots don’t come down to the street corners 
or the cigar stands to write the numbers 
or book the horse bets from the general 
public. That phase of the operation Is car¬ 
ried on by the small fry number writers or 
the bookies. 

There arc probably several hundred thou¬ 
sand persons employed In these activities 
across the country. S. Sc G. Syndicate alone 
employed some 300 bookmakers In Miami 
Beach; they were not the only bookies oper¬ 
ating at that resort, either. In the bigger 
cities, the number of writers and bookies 
runs into the thousands in each place. 

In every State except Nevada. It is illegal 
to "make book" away from the track en¬ 
closure. In 27 States, bets are legal within 
the track limits, but even in those States 
betting away from the track is illegal. 
Nevertheless, gambling goes on everywhere. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that gam¬ 
bling away from the track could continue 
only through the connivance or negligence 
of the law enforcement officers of the respec¬ 
tive communities. When a law enforcement 
officer does not do his duty, it is fur one of 
several reasons: Either he has been ordered 
not to do it; or he has been paid—bribed 
Is the general term used imder the circum¬ 
stances—not to do it; or he feels the useless¬ 
ness of it all. 

Any orders to a law enforcement officer 
to look the other way while the law is being 
broken must come from his superiors; they 
In turn generally get their orders from those 
who are responsible for their appointments 
and the trail thus leads to political levels. 

Without fear of contradiction. I say that 
corruption of law-enforcement officers is 
rampant in many American communities 
today on a scale that makes the corruption 
at prohibition days look like kindergarten 
play. X say further that in a number of com¬ 
munities where organized crime flourishes 
there are tight alliances between the rack¬ 
eteers and the politicians mnny of whom 
undoubtedly cut in lor their "split" of the 
profits of these gambling operations. 

That Is one of the menacing aspects of this 
Nation-wide crime situation. Corruption is 
fast becoming part of cur everyday pat- 
tprn of life; a thing which 50 years ago was 
<'/riC of the most abhorrent elements in pub¬ 
lic affairs, today rolls off the public con- 
Eclence like water off a duck's back. We 
tolerate it, smile at it—yes, we have almost 
even come to expect it of some of our police 
and Government officials. 

Our committee is not naive enough to 
believe that gambling can be stoppt^d. No 
amount of legislathm was able to keep peo¬ 
ple from drinking liquor during prohibition 
days. Nor is any amount of legislation going 
to be able to keep people from gambling; in 
my opinion. So long as human nature .is 
what It Is, and so long as somewhere there 
exists the possibility of procuring an easy 
dollar, not through any work or effort, but 
merely by wagering on the fleetness of a 
horse or by a guess on the odds to be paid 
at a certain track on a certain race; Just so 
long will some people find a way to gamble. 
And if it isn’t on horse races or numbv^rs, it 
will be on something else. But interstate 
organized gambling which systematically 
fleeces people and especially the poor people 
In many communities is a matter about 
which we must have great concern. This 
is particularly true when organized crime 
uses its great influence to corrupt public 
officials. 

We must find some means of stopping this 
tide of corruption—and we must find it 
without delay. We must maintain honest, 
fearless and incorrupt law enforcement to 
make safe our democracy. Once these pil¬ 
lars of good government crumble, no man 
can say what oppres.sion and evil may result. 
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The lawyers of the Nation have a great 
share of responsibility In this situation. 
Bring a lawyer myself, I believe that every 
man is entitled to counsel when accused of 
a crime. But sadly enough, our Invostlga- 
tjoris ill some partwS of the country show that 
lawyers in some instances ha/e gone much 
further than providing representation to 
gambling defendants. Shocking iis It may 
seem, we have found cases where lawyers 
were actually partners In gambling enter¬ 
prises. 

We have found other Instances where the 
tie-iii between certain attorneys and the 
organized gangs were so close that when 
small-lry associates of the gang were ar¬ 
rested in raids, lawyers retained by gang 
headquarters appeared on their behalf with¬ 
out having been called by the defendants— 
In many cases without ever having known 
the deiendants. 

Such close nfliliatlons between organized 
criminals and lawyers can have only one 
result—to bring contempt and disrespect 
lor the legal profession, which would hurt 
every practicing lawyer, regardless of his 
clientele. 

There la another menacing aspect of this 
organized crime picture that I want to ad¬ 
vance briefly. The profits from gambling 
are erioimuus. A single dice game at Miami 
Beach has shown as much a.s $600,000 profit 
in a 3- or 4-iiioiith season. The modern-day 
racketeers have taken a lesson Irom A1 Ca¬ 
pone’s book: they don’t want to go to jail 
for income-tax evasion so they hire account¬ 
ants to keep their records and make out their 
income-tax returns. 

Some of them pay a lot of money In taxes. 
We suspect, however, that since gambling is 
virtually an all-cash business, a good bit of 
the Income still goes unreported. Certainly 
such money they may pay for protection— 
•’ice,” they call it In Miami—does not appear 
on their books for obvious reasons, either 
coming in or going out. One reason Is that 
the recipient doesn’t report It as Income, 
cither. 

So they accumulate Immense hoards of 
cash. Invariably the first thing a racketeer 
thinks of when he has made a lot of money 
Is to make himself appear legitimate and 
find a business that will serve as a front. 
Consequently you will find racket money lii 
Innumerable apparently legitimate busi¬ 
nesses and industries. 

Hotels, women’s clothing manufacture, 
real estate, oil wells, laundries—all these and 
countless other business ventures have been 
founded on capital that came from the big 
bookmaking and numbers operations of the 
racket leaders. 

To these businesses, in many instances, 
the gangsters have brought from the under¬ 
world their peculiar methods of competi¬ 
tion—intimidation, monopoly, and the threat 
of the strong arm. It seems that ns much 
as he may want to *‘go legitimate,” a racket¬ 
eer wild never compete honestly and fairly 
If he can cut sharp corners. 

That’s why a great deal of racket money 
can be lound invested In scarce commodi¬ 
ties, so that the gangsters can take advant¬ 
age of black markets with quick and out- 
landirh unconscionable profits which again, 
largely go uureported in their Income-tax 
returns, 

E‘=.tatalishe(l modern business takes pride 
In the quality of its merchandise. You can 
pretty generally trust the label on the mer¬ 
chandise you buy in a dependable store. But 
when you buy the product of a racketeer 
business—unknowingly, in most cases—you 
are unwittingly furthering the fortunes of a 
gangster or a group of gangsters who would 
not hestltate to skimp on quantity or quality 
any more than they would hefdtute to take 
your money away Irom you with loaded dice. 


Profiteering Is demoralizing. Carried on 
as It has been and might be again by those 
organized gangsters. It could break and back 
of public morale In the days of dark shadow 
predicted for us in the not-dlstant future. 
The President has already indicated that he 
will Institute price controls In our economy 
if the situation warrants; it Is important 
that we prevent these gangsters from tor¬ 
pedoing our economic ship In its homo 
waters. 

As we said in our first interim report to 
the Senate on the results of the investiga¬ 
tion in Florida, it is essential that the true 
nature of this evil of organized crime be 
recognized. We are not concerned with the 
question of whether gambling Is morally 
good or bad. We are concerned, however, 
with the total effect on the people of this 
country when powerful groups of criminals 
are allowed to utilize the channels of inter¬ 
state commerce to gain great power and a 
monopolistic control of illegal enterprises, 
which they now possess. 

We are especially concerned with this be¬ 
cause through this monopoly the gangs arc 
corrupting and controlling local government 
and arc constantly reaching higher and 
higher in their level of control. 

We do not believe that the people of the 
United States want to be governed directly 
or indirectly by racketeers and gangsters 
any more than they want to be governed by a 
ruthless, cold-blooded dictator. By pointing 
out to the people what might happen, by 
directing their attention to the real menace 
of organized crime, we hope to break Into 
their apparently sympathetic apathy and 
bring about the enactment of legislation 
that will mnk#' impossihle the continued 
existence of this criminal empire in the 
United States. 

To whatever extent you are willing and 
able, we ask the legal profession of these 
United States to assist our effort. 

The American Bar Association and other 
bar associations can assist us by Joining in 
our effort to work with the organized bar 
on certain studies. In this work we have 
been greatly aided by Mr. James Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
who has made many fine suggestions and 
given unsparingly of his time. Tims far 
the response from various bar associations 
has been good. We are anxious to have your 
help In analyzing both the substantive and 
procedural laws which should be changed 
or passed In order to meet the menace of 
organized interstate crime. In this connec¬ 
tion we have sought and welcome the sug¬ 
gestions and studies which can be made by 
committees of the organized bar. 

'The committee also Is seeking your ad¬ 
vice In Its efforts to ascertain the sociological 
causes and reasons for the existence of large- 
scale organized crime In this country. In 
this W(jrk. too. wc have had a fine initial 
response from the bar, but here also we will 
welcome every assistance members of this 
association and local bar associations can 
give us In studying the factors which have 
led to the growth of organized crime. In 
the future organized crime may be mini¬ 
mized if its causes are understood. 

Finally we need and welcome the assist¬ 
ance of every member of the bar in the con¬ 
tinuing personal and Individual fight which 
every citizen mu.st wage against crime. Law¬ 
yers In particular arc equipped to load the 
battle to defeat racketeers and gangsters. 
Public acquiescence and apathy are the 
gangster’s greatest asset. Such apathy must 
not carry Into the legal profession itself. 
The very presence, of you gentlemen hero 
and your Interest in these proceedings is an 
assurance to me that you Intend to curry on 
the fight. 


Oar Domestic Sugar Producer in the WorSd 
Setting 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

or WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. -President, 
Mr. Lawrence Myers, of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, delivered an ad¬ 
dress to the Western Beet Growers Asso¬ 
ciation at its meeting at Brookston, 
Minn., on September 6, dealing with the 
difficult and complex problem of world 
sugar supplies and the relation of the 
Sugar Act to that problem. The speech 
details in a very factual manner the 
splendid stabilization results which have 
proceeded from the Sugar Act and from 
the administration of that act under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the address may be 
printed at length in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

Thci’e being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our Domestic Sugar Producer in the World 
Setting 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, It 
Is a real pleasure to get back to my home 
State of Minnesota and to participate In this 
annual meeting of the Western Beet Grow¬ 
ers Association. It is also a pleasure to get 
back to Crookston and sec the developments 
that have taken place in the 24 years since 
I was here last, However, I shall not take 
time to tell you about the good hunting and 
fishing of those days. 

The world sugar situation has been chang¬ 
ing so violently over the past few weeks that 
It reminds one of the Joker’s reference to 
the weather: *Tf you don't like It, Just wait 
a few minutes.” 

When I agreed to talk on the subject of 
our domestic sugar producer in the world 
setting, I expected tci discuss the normal sit¬ 
uation In which there is a world sugar sur¬ 
plus with depressed world sugar prices. I 
intended then to tell how the Sugar Act 
cushions domestic producers against effects 
of such world conditions. That was a few 
weeks ago. Now we are confronted with a 
world sugar shortage and for the time being 
Cuban producers can obtain more for their 
sugar by selling It in the world market than 
they can by selling it to the United States. 
The Sugar Brandi, while In the midst of 
winding up liquidations on what was to 
have been our final sugar-purcha.Me program, 
has again purchased a large quantity from 
Cuba to protect this country’s requirements 
and to prevent Inflationary prices. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the chronic 
world sugar surpluses and the temporary 
shortages, such as we are now experiencing, 
come largely from the same fundamental 
causes. The world sugar surplus problem 
that Is normally with us arises primarily from 
the fact that consumers in many parts of the 
world are unable to pay the prices charged 
in their countries for sugar. Consumers in 
the United States utilize directly and in 
sugar-containing products around 100 pounds 
of sugar each per year. We are among the 
largest sugar users in the world. Moreover, 
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our prices to consumers are among the low¬ 
est in the world. 

In many foreign countries excessive tariffs, 
excise taxes, monopoly prices, and other re¬ 
strictions force sugar prices to levels far above 
those in the United States. Consumers In 
such countries frequently use only a fraction 
of the sugar used by consumers In the United 
States. As a result, there tends to be an 
unc’ rconsumption of sugar In many coun¬ 
tries of the world. Sugar coming from the 
beet fields and cane fields tends to be 
dammed up In warehouses instead of moving 
into consumption. The resulting surplus 
can properly be likened to the floods occur¬ 
ring here In the Red River Valley when Ice 
farther north retards the spring flow. 

The world sugar surplus has been made 
worse over the years by the extremely low 
wage rates prevailing In a number of the 
tropical sugarcane growing areas. Prewar 
wages in some cases were as low as 16 cents 
per day. With production costs based on 
surh wage rates, low sugar prices had little 
effect on production. 

To make matters still worse, some coun¬ 
tries have subsidized exports. Both Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are Important sugar ex¬ 
porters. Yet. sugar prices in those countries 
are kept so high that per capita consump¬ 
tion In Czechoslovakia is only about 53 
pounds and that In Poland l.s only 40 pounds 
per year. High Internal prices check con¬ 
sumption In those countries and thereby 
leave a residual supply for sale In the export 
market at far lower world prices. 

Only about 10 percent of the world’s sugar 
produced In the prewar period was sold in 
the Bo-callod free world export market, that 
is. in export markets in which the sugar had 
no preferential. In the prewar period, 
world sugar production amounted to about 
36,000.000 tons, and only about 3,600,000 ton.g 
were sold In the world market. A change of 
1,000,000 tons would be only 3 percent of the 
world total supply but It would exceed 25 
percent of the supply lor the export market. 
A very small percentage of the world sugar 
supply, therefore, exorcises a dominating in¬ 
fluence in establishing prices In the world 
market. The importance of supply changes 
Is greatly magnified. 

If barriers to trade and consumption of 
sugar throughout the world could be reduced 
to the level of those In the United States so 
that prices to consumers would be reason¬ 
ably In line with prices In the world m.nr- 
kets, it appears that world consumption 
could be greatly Increased. The larger sup¬ 
plies and freer flow of sugar In world markets 
should add stability to the world sugar sit¬ 
uation. The greater stability that could be 
achieved In world markets would be of great 
benefit to our producers as well as to our 
consumers. 

In an effort to turn the world sugar econ¬ 
omy In the direction of freer trade and 
greater consumption, the United btates has 
supported the proposals made by Cuba for the 
development of a new International sugar 
agreement. The position of the United 
States Government on this matter was 
adopted after a public Imaring and consulta¬ 
tions with the various branches of the do¬ 
mestic sugar producing and consuming in¬ 
dustries. The International Sugar Council 
held a meeting on the matter In London 
starting June 26. In addition to the official 
delegation selected from among the various 
agencies of the United States Government, 
there were present also a representative of 
domestic beet processors, a representative of 
domestic beet growers, a representative of the 
Hawaiian Industry, and a representative of 
the Puerto Rican Industry. This Industry 
group worked In close collaboration with the 
Government delegation throughout the 
meeting. Certainly the representatives of 
all countries attending the conference found 


that the United States sugar Industry, as 
well as the United States Government, wish 
to develop a program in collaboration with 
the other countries of the world to bring 
about a greater consumption and freer trade 
In sugar. 

The conference adopted the American draft 
agreement as a starting point for the de¬ 
velopment of Its own draft. The confer¬ 
ence draft embodies the various suggestions 
made by representatives of the many coun¬ 
tries in attendance. Naturally, no country 
Is committed to adopt any agreement and 
some of the proposals In the draft are mu¬ 
tually contradictory and Included as alter¬ 
native suggestions. Nevertheless, many of 
the problems of fundamental Importance to 
the world sugar economy were considered 
and the present draft embodies various sug¬ 
gestions as to extent and maimer of dealing 
with them. When the time arrives to deal 
further with sugar surpluses the work done 
In London should furnish the outline for 
a new program. 

The outbreak of fighting In Korea touched 
off a heavy buying movement In the United 
Stites and the rest of the world. There Is 
strong evidence that consumer buying has 
subsided in most sections of the country. 
Nevertheless. It has been necessary to provide 
sugar to protect the requirements of the do¬ 
mestic market, especially In the E.i6t. until 
new crop Puerto Rican and Cuban sugar be¬ 
comes available In February. To do this, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation pur¬ 
chased 600,000 tons of Cuban sugar, most of 
which It will make available to the domestic 
market ns needed during the remainder of 
1950. This sugar was purchased at a price 
ol 5 38 cents per pound, f. a. s. Cuba, v;hlch is 
approximately equal to the current price of 
6 25 cents per pound, duty paid, c. 1. f. New 
York. It is of significance that at the time 
negotiations were completed for the pur¬ 
chase of this sugar, the world price was one- 
half cent per pound above the price Cor- 
inodlty Credit Corporation was required to 
pay. Although the Sugar Act is not designed 
to protect this country against the effects of 
world shortages, the fact Is that domestic 
prices remained relatively .stable during the 
heavy buying period while world prices rose 
sharply. 

Cuba protected Its long-time market In 
the United States in preference to seeking 
the temporary gains of selling a larger quan¬ 
tity In the woild market at the present high 
price. 

To satisfy the present high demand at 
stable prices the determination of sugar re¬ 
quirements was raised to 8,700,000 tons. 
That 1 b more than 1,100,000 tons above the 
quantity distributed In 1940 and It Is more 
than 6CO.OOO tons above the record quantity 
distributed In 1041, when a hoarding move¬ 
ment was In progress for the entire year. 
The only Cuban sugar available for meeting 
this Incrcnsed requirement was the 600,000 
tons owned by Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, and a part of that was required for 
carryover and other purposes. Therefore, 
400,000 tons of the Increased quota were re¬ 
allocated to domestic areas. In round fig¬ 
ures, Puerto Rico received 150,000 tons: Ha¬ 
waii and the beet area each received 100,000 
tuns; and the mainland cane area received 
50,000 tons. This should enable these areas 
to jnarket without restriction during the 
remainder of 1950. Incidentally, this 
should meet the problem of overquota sup¬ 
plies this year in our domestic areas. 

Since 1034 when the Jones-Costlgan Sugar 
Act was written, this country has developed 
a new type of protective program for sugar. 
The present version Is contained in the Sugar 
Act of 1948. This program recognizes the 
needs ol consumers as well as those of pro¬ 
ducers. Moreover, It contains the flexibility 


which is essential in dealing with changing 
domestic and world conditions. Supplies for 
the United States come primarily from six 
producing areas. Pour of these are domestic: 
The beet area, the mainland cane area, Ha¬ 
waii, and Puerto Rico. Cuba and the Philip¬ 
pines, of course, are the major foreign sup¬ 
pliers of our market. The sugar programs 
since 1034 have done much to keep each of 
these six competing areas in a healthy, fight¬ 
ing condition. The advantages of having 
several competing sources of supply are 
always evident from the standpoint of con¬ 
sumers. The advantages were especially 
great during the recent war period—first, 
when supplies from the Philippines were cut 
off. and later when the submarine menace 
and the shortage of ocean shipping facilities 
restricted shipments from Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. The advantages of giving equitable 
treatment to producers is demonstrated at 
the present time by our large supplies Irom 
Cuba and the domestic areas. 

The ample supplies of sugar that now 
prove so welcome are traceable In large part 
to the operations of the Sugar Ac', during 
the past 3 years. In the spring of 1948 the 
price of refined cane sugar fell from $8.40 
to $7.40 per 100 pounds. To check the de¬ 
cline in prices It was necessary to reduce 
quotas from 7,800,000 tons to 7,200.000 tons. 
In all probability prices would have gone 
somewhat lower, temporarily, if quota re¬ 
ductions had not been made. There followed 
a moderate recovery in prices, although the 
price In June 1950 was only $7.70 per 100 
pounds. The loss of confidence on the part 
of growers while prices were falling, and the 
return of confidence when the market was 
stabilized probably had more effect on pro¬ 
duction than the actual level of prices. 

In 1948 our production of beet sugar fell 
to 1,300,000 tons. This year It may exceed 
1,900,000 tons. Production In the mainland 
cane area, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico has also 
Increased during the past 3 years, although 
prices were probably not the dominating In¬ 
fill oner In those areas. Even In Cuba the 
stability given the industry under our Sugar 
Act helped bring about the increase In pro¬ 
duction in 1960 In contrast to the sharp cut 
that came in 1949 following the low prices 
of 1948. 

Certainly the operations of the act checked 
I be decline In prices that took place In the 
first hall of 1948. Certainly also consumers 
would have gained temporarily if that de¬ 
cline had continued. Consumora would he 
paying dearly now. however, if we did not 
have the large 1960 supplies which can be 
attributed to the price stabilization in 1948 
and 1949. 

In administering the sugar program, we 
recognize that In the Sugar Act of 1948 Con¬ 
gress provided for a program of stabilization 
for the protection of the proper interests of 
both producers and consumers. The flexi¬ 
bility permitted under the Sugar Act Is the 
great advantage this program provides in 
maintaining stability under greatly changing 
conditions. In 1948 when consumer dexnand 
fell, supplies made available under the 
quota system were reduced from 7,800,000 
tons to 7.200,000 tons. This year, when con¬ 
sumer demand has Increased sharply, the 
supplies have been raised from 7,600,000 tons 
to 8,700,000 tons. Such flexibility Is neces¬ 
sary If we are to deal with a widely fluctu¬ 
ating demand situation and undertake to 
give the American consumer what he wants 
when he wants it. 

Under the Sugar Act domestic producers 
have been afforded a very effective protective 
system under which they can supply a large 
part of the needs of the domestic market with 
confidence that they will be protected against 
a part of the price declines that frequently 
occur in the world market. The groat and 
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growing efficiency of our domestic producers 
Is adequate testimony of the keen competi¬ 
tion existing between the six major sup¬ 
pliers of the United States’ market. It Is 
essential that producers, both farmers and 
factories, strive for evor-incrcasing efficiency 
In production if they are to keep abreast in 
the comi>etltive race of selling their products. 

In the future it should be possible, through 
cooperation of all or a major portion of the 
nations of the world, to develop a freer in¬ 
ternational economy for sugar that will 
simplify the problem of protecting the in¬ 
terests of producers and consumers In this 
country. While the present conditions con¬ 
tinue in the world sugar economy, however, 
and while tremendous uncertainties con¬ 
front us In other respects, both our pro¬ 
ducers and consumers need protection they 
are receiving under the Sugar Act. 


New Foreign Studies Course at University 
of Iowa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Des Moines Register of Septem¬ 
ber 4,1950. entitled “New Foreign Studies 
Course at Iowa,” along with a portion of 
a letter on the same subject from Presi¬ 
dent Virgil M. Rancher of the University 
of Iowa, 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

(From the Des Moines Register, September 
4. 1950j 

New Foreign Studies Course at Iowa 

We are glad to see the new program of 
foreign studies in the general clrrlculum of 
the University ol Iowa this fall. Our times 
call for a broader knowledge and a deeper 
understanding of peoples and lands which 
a shrinking globe is bring ever closer to 
us. 

It is not enough for us to learn a country’s 
mean annual rainfall, the ratio of its im¬ 
ports to its exports, its form of government 
and the important events in its history. 

These facts arc important, but to be really 
meaningful they must be lied together into 
the whole that constitutes a people and a 
nation. We need to know the people as 
human beings with certain important moti¬ 
vating traits and traditions. We need to 
know what social forces have shaped their 
hopes, their fears and their prejudices. We 
need to speak to them in their own language 
instead ol waiting lor them to learn ours. 

By regrouping into one unit isolated 
courses from four departments—geography, 
history, modern languages, political science— 
the university hopes to provide this broader 
knowledge. Germany and Austria, France, 
Spain, and Russia are the nations that will 
be studied. 

The new studies will be of special interest 
to students who expect to work or travel 
abroad or go into government service, of 
course. But they should find their largest 
held among those who will remain at home, 


to be active citizens In forming our world 
policies. 

Describing this new course. President Ran¬ 
cher, of Iowa University, has written to my 
office, In part, as follows: 

"I have your inquiry about our program of 
foreign studies which we are Initiating at 
the university this fall. 

“In a meeting of the graduate college of 
August 1, referring to the critical interna¬ 
tional situation I suggested that the faculty 
submit programs of teaching or research 
which might be useful In connection with 
the present defense program and tlie role 
of our country as a leader among the nations 
of the world. 

“Following this suggestion a program of 
foreign studies was organized by an informal 
committee and approved by Dean Dewey B. 
Stult, ot the college of liberal arts. The 
program resembles In a general way the area 
and language program of the ASTP of World 
War IT. Our program differs from that of 
the A.STP in that it bring.s together a large 
number of departments—gcography, history, 
modern foreign languages and political 
science—^tind emphasize.s the Importance of 
this type of training not only for defense 
purposes but in particular to give students 
the ])reparation they need If they are to func¬ 
tion effectively in international affairs—busi¬ 
ness. governmental, professional, and scien¬ 
tific. The goal of the program is to famil¬ 
iarize the student with the geography, the 
political and economic concepts, the cul¬ 
tural traditions, and the language of a for¬ 
eign area to an extent where he may use 
his knowledge as a member of our Armed 
Forces, In the diplomatic service of this coun¬ 
try or as a business representative. 

“From a general educational viewpoint 
the program will give the student a broader 
outlook and better understanding ol other 
nations and enable him to understand and 
Judge the International situation in a more 
objective manner.” 


Speculation on the Commodity Exchanges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a part of the 
text of a radio interview by Mr. Charles 
Colling wood with Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture Brannan. broadcast last Sunday 
evening, September 17, over the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. This 
portion of the broadcast refers directly 
to speculation on the commodity ex¬ 
changes, a problem with which the 
Senate attempted to deal through the 
amendment offered by me to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 which was 
eliminated In conference. 

There being no objection, the inter¬ 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. CoLTANowooD. Do you consider the De¬ 
fense Production Act satisfactory from the 
agricultural standpoint? 

Secretary Brannan. Aside from the fact 
that it does not include one necessary type 
of authority. It seems to he a very good 


piece of legislation. We’re still in the proc¬ 
ess of making a thorough study of the pro¬ 
visions and getting organized to carry out 
the parts of the act for which the President 
has made us responsible. 

Mr. CoLLiNcwooD. You said you're organ¬ 
izing to carry out the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment's responsibilities under this act; is that 
anything comparable to setting up a War 
Pood Administration? 

Secretary Brannan. No, nothing like that. 
We’ll have n few people watching the sup¬ 
plies of materials and facilities needed in 
farm production and food processing. We’ll 
keep an eye on requirements for food and 
other agricultural products and make any 
allocations that become necessary to Insure 
that all essential needs are met. both do¬ 
mestic and foreign. And we’ll have a few 
people keeping up with the price picture. 

Mr. CoLLiNGwooD. When you said the De¬ 
fense Production Act failed to provide one 
necessary typo of authority, what were you 
referring to? 

Secretary Brannan. I meant authority to 
hold down excessive speculation on the com¬ 
modity exchanges. Wild speculation speeds 
up a boom and It speeds up a bust. It’s 
downright dangerous. In a few weeks be¬ 
ginning with the Korean outbreak, specu¬ 
lators In soybeans had a field day. Prices 
mounted so that they could take profits of 
as much as 270 percent on their margins or 
down payments. They could buy soybeans 
for 20 cents a bushel down payment—less 
than 10 percent ol the price—and in Just a 
short time prices went up 54 cents a bushel. 

While housewives were being shamed for 
buying an extra 5 pounds ol sugar, a spec¬ 
ulator with $400 could buy a sugar contract 
calling lor future delivery of 112,000 pounds 
of sugar—then worth about $8,000. 

The new law restricts the use of credit for 
buying homes and the goods we all use. I 
don’t think the speculators ought to be 
treated as a privileged class. The Govern¬ 
ment should have authority to control the 
margins or down payments in the commodity 
futures markets Just as we have other kinds 
of credit control. 


American Garrisons Over the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “The Gar¬ 
risons,” written by Vermont Royster and 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
September 20. 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Garrisons 
(By Vermont Royster) 

A subtle but significant shift is taking 
place in America’s world role, a shift that 
now In the midst of a war seems like a 
matter of small moment and yet one that 
has far-reaching implications for us at home 
and abroad. For it is an alteration that 
will not undo itself even when peace comes 
again. 

We are being transformed, partly by cir¬ 
cumstance and partly by design, from a 
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nation that exercises world power from a 
home base into a nation that will wield Its 
power from armed outposts located not only 
in our possessions and protectorates but 
also in friendly countries all over the world* 

This change, and it is a change in the 
kind of nation we will henceforth be» 
comes from the fact that our temporary 
armies of occupation in Europe and Asia 
are to become permanent garrisons set in 
the midst of free peoples. 

It may seem like a small change be¬ 
cause we have already become accustomed 
to the fact that we have Intercstb in Asia 
and in Europe and we have perlorce under¬ 
taken long-range commitments in both 
places. It may seem a small matter, for 
Instance, to move from the Atlantic Pact, 
which pledges us to defend Europe, to the 
establishment of a permanent armed force 
In Europe to support the pledge. It may 
seem, too, nothing new because we have 
long maintained similar outposts in such 
places as Panama and Ouantanamo, Cuba. 

Yet, in truth, to change the label on the 
Army from “occupation" to “garri.son‘’ and 
to dot those garrisons all over the world 
moans that both we and the world must 
adjust to thousands of new problems. 

The armies of occupation in Germany 
and Japan have their problems, but at least 
they are all-of-a-piece. There the occupa¬ 
tion is the government. It is justified to the 
occupied on the grounds that they are a 
defeated nation, an understandable if not 
pleasant reason. The cost is justified to our¬ 
selves because we must reorganize the 
vanquished. But to both viewpoints It is 
temporary; it is not a permanent alteration 
in the way of living. 

Now the United States plans to negotiate 
a peace treaty with Japan, to return the 
country to the Japanese. But the Army will 
not leave; it is to remain behind us an out¬ 
side force in but not of the country. When 
that happens, the whole relationship must 
alter, not only the individual relationship 
between Japanese and United States soldiers 
but the relationship between the two gov¬ 
ernments. And most important of all, the 
time element cluinges. Neither we nor the 
Japanese can look forward to an end of It. 

In Europe we are not only going to put our 
pcrnianeiiL parrisonF. into the lands of former 
enemies; we will place thorn In countries 
with which we have never been at war. com¬ 
pletely sovereign countries. Unlike Panama 
and Ouantanamo, these garrisons will not be 
isolated points cut off from the rest of the 
garrisoned country. They will be Inter¬ 
mingled, both geographically and politically, 
with the life oI the country itself. 

The countless personal IrrUatlons that will 
arise may be passed over, not because they 
are unimportant but because they can prob¬ 
ably bo surmounted. Anyway, there are 
other, more important ImpllcationB. 

The moment we set down a permanent 
garrison in. let us say. France, both we and 
Prance have given hostages to one another. 
The size, the organization, the training and 
supply of the French Army would become 
instantly a matter of vital concern to us. 

We could not—and would not—avoid in¬ 
terference. 

On the reverse aide, the French could 
not—and would not—give us carte blanche 
to locate our forces or to fortify them as we 
see fit. Our garrison commander, too, be¬ 
comes subject to the ideas and orders of an 
alien, though friendly, government. 

This Is only part of it. When we have an 
American garrison In France we are en¬ 
twined with France’s economic well-being* 
with her politics, with her foreign policy, for 
these things all would affect the operation 
and security of our garrison. To what goes 
on in Prance we are more than an interested 
observer. We are then an anxious party. 


In theory our garrison might not touch 
prance's sovereignty or restrict our own free¬ 
dom of action. In practice we could not 
Ignore what Prance did. In practice we 
would not be free to follow our own policy 
within this sphere: our military policy would 
have to be adjusted to the Internal, as well 
as foreign, policies of Prance. 

The rest of the world—^the non-garrisoned 
part—would also have to make adjustments. 
To all of Europe the United States would 
cease to be a country over the sea (albeit 
already a powerful one) and become a coun¬ 
try W’lth fingers permanently stuck In their 
areas. The army of occupation can be treat¬ 
ed as a passing matter; the garrison would be 
ever-present evidence of empire. 

The garrisons will likewise bring new tasks 
for U8 at home. The armies of occupation 
mean sending men abroad, they mean heavy 
cost.3. they mean wrestling with the internal 
problems of other lands. But with armies 
of occupation there is the aim—and the ex- 
pectatlon~of “bringing the boys home" as 
soon as a certain job is done. The garrisons 
are something different. 

Even if the Korean war should not be 
followed by another outbreak, the garrisons 
would not end for they are not planned as 
temporary measures. Once we undertake 
to garrison Europe and Asia, when do we 
come bome^ 

The meaning of this. In Its Blmplcst terms, 
Is that we mu.st be prepared to maintain 
very large armies permanently all over the 
world. We must be prepared to pay the cost 
of them In manpower, in taxes, in the will¬ 
ingness to intervene In domestic affairs 
abroad, and in the wllllngneRB to have our 
own domestic affairs regimented in “peace" 
a.s in war. And the outlook for all this is 
permanent—or for as long as “permanent" 
is In hl.story. 

Two w'urld wars have changed the United 
States from a continental Island into a 
world power. But soon the far-flung garri¬ 
sons will change it into something it never 
was, a world-wide empire -with outposts of 
power even in peace and in the midst of 
friends. It is not an easy role to play. 
Hereal'ter wc shall have to live differently at 
liomc. And the world and we will have to 
learn to live together—differently. 


Mobilization of Moral and Spiritual 
Resources for National Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENJNSTLVAMIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record^ a statement 
prepared by me, together with excerpts 
from an address which I delivered last 
night before the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Gold Star Wives of America, on the 
subject of mobilization of our moral and 
spiritual resources for national defense. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Martin ot 
Pennsylvania 

Home front support of our fighting forces 
will not reach its full effectiveness unless we 


mobilize all our moral and spiritual resources 
for national defense, United States Senator 
Martin said last night in an address to the 
Philadelphia chapter. Gold Star Wives of 
America. 

Senator Martin spoke at a dinner marking 
the installation of officers of the organiza¬ 
tion held in the Ritz-Corlton Hotel. Its 
members are World War II widows. 

"One of the most serious problems which 
arises In war time grows out of greed and 
selfishness," Senator Martin said. “There 
is danger to our country from the chlseler, 
the profiteer, the black-market operator, and 
all others who seek to enrich themselves out 
of the blood and suffering oi our lighting 
men. 

“Those who stoop to such outrageous prac¬ 
tices betray their country at a time when 
American lives are being sacrificed on the 
altar of patriotism. 

“We must fight the sabotage of the un¬ 
patriotic chlselers with all the righteous In¬ 
fluence of real Americanism. We must mo¬ 
bilize all the moral and spiritual resources in 
complete support of our national defense 
effort. 

"Your organization was born of sacrifice 
for our country and our flag. Your mem¬ 
bers know the tragedy of total war. In your 
hearts there is hope and prayer that the 
present conflict In Korea may soon be ended 
in victory for freedom and that uur beloved 
country may be spared the terrible horrors 
of another war. 

“But I am firmly convinced that wc must 
put forth every effort now—not after the 
November election—but now—to place our 
country In a state of total preparedness. 

"This is no time to play politics with the 
ItvcB of our boys who are fighting in the 
mud of the Korean battlefields. 

“This is no time to dilly-dally with rising 
prices. TliLs is no time for higher profits, 
work stoppages, or demands for increased 
wages. 

"To deal effectively with inflation we must 
freeze prices and v/nges now—not after the 
November election. Wc should act before the 
damage is done—not some time In the future 
when it may be too late." 


Victory for Senator Tydingi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF IIXINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

V/ednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “A Real Victory for Tydinss,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of September 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Real Victory For Ttdincs 

Senator Tydincs seems to have suffc.-ed hi s 
worst defeat before the votes were counted. 
There have been a lot of tall tales abr:ut 
what his brufch with the mighty Senator 
McCarthy had done to him In Maryland and 
how he was up against the toughest fight 
of his career—tougher even than 12 years 
ago, when President Roosevelt tried to 
purge him. 
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But when the votes wore counted, the Sen¬ 
ator seem?, to have done all right. For Mary¬ 
land Democrats not only nominated him for 
a flltli consecutive Senate term—a prece¬ 
dent for the Free Stale—but by the size of 
his majority gave him a vote of confidence 
with a put on the back. It would not ap¬ 
pear that he has much cause for anxiety 
In November and the number of converts 
won by Senator McCarthy is not staggering. 
Soniitor Tyiunos deserved what he won and 
the Star, for one, finds some satisfaction in 
the result, not only because of the Senator’s 
personal triumph but because of the im¬ 
plied repudiation, in Maryland, of McCarthy- 
ism. 

Governor Lane’s victory, after a particu¬ 
larly hard-fought campaign, lacks the sub¬ 
stance of real triumph for most of the voters 
in Maryland preferred his opponent. While 
the unit system of convention nomination 
seems to put him in the clear, he still has 
a hard fight in the election. 

In nearby Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties, the regular Democratic organiza¬ 
tion won without difficulty. But voters in 
both counties should have something to 
apologize for. When only about 10.000 out 
of 50.000 registered voters in Montgomery 
and only ] 1,600 of Prince Georges’ 48.000, 
turn out to cast their votes—popular govern¬ 
ment has received a set-back, no matter who 
wins. 


What Should Be Our Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a discussion on what should be our 
foreign policy, which occurred on the 
American Forum of the Air on Saturday, 
September 9, 1950. The two partici¬ 
pants were the Senator from Alabama 
I Mr. SparkmanJ and the junior Senator 
from California. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the discussion was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

What Should Be Our Foreign Policy? 
(By Senator John J. Sparkman and Senator 
William F. Knowland) 

Announcer. What's ahead In the Far East? 
What should we do about Formosa? What 
should be our foreign policy? 

The Nntlonal Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 22 
years ago by Theodore Granlk and dedicated 
to the full and public discussion of all sides 
of all Issues, coming to you from the NBC 
Theater in Washington, D. C. 

Now here is your moderator, Theodore 
Granlk. 

Moderator Granik. The Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee recently Issued a campaign 
white paper entitled "Background to Korea,” 
contending that administration policies on 
China, Korea, and Formosa, had "boom- 
era nged" disastrously. 

In a 20.000-word document, the commit¬ 
tee charged, through quotations from party 
officeholders, that Republicans had not been 
consulted about far-eastern decisions. 


Last week came a restatement and a clari¬ 
fication of administration foreign policy, In 
a fireside chat by the President. He defined 
the United States aims In these words: 

"We do not want the fighting in Korea to 
expand into a general war. • ♦ • We 

want peace and we shall achieve it. Our 
men arc fighting for peace today in Korea. 
We are working for peace constantly in the 
United Nations and in all the capitals of 
the world. Our workers, our farmers, our 
businessmen, all our vast resources are help¬ 
ing now to create the strength which will 
make peace secure." 

So spoke the President. 

In view of every American’s vital Interest 
In our foreign policy, the American Forum of 
the Air has asked two distinguished United 
States Senators to give us their views: Sena¬ 
tor William F. Knowland, Republican of 
California, one of the Senate’s foremost au¬ 
thorities on lar-eastern problems, and Sena¬ 
tor John J. Sparkman, Democrat of Alabama, 
who was recently appointed as a delegate to 
the United Nations. 

Now, Senator Knowland, what do you 
think of the recommendation by Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur that Formosa should not be 
allowed to fall into unfriendly hands? 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Granlk, I believe 
that the recommendation of General Mac¬ 
Arthur was a sound one. I do not know a 
single responsible commander, military or 
na\al. in the far Pacific area, who does not 
recognize that the falling of Formosa into 
unfriendly hands will pierce the American 
defense po.sltlon that runs from Japan 
through Okinawa to the Philippines. And 
what Jeopardizes the defense of this country, 
Jeopardizes the defense of the entire free 
world. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Well. I think that the 
unfortunate part about General MacArthur’s 
statement relating to Formosa was the fact 
that he proposed unilateral action instead of 
relating it to the United Nations. We must 
never lorget that the lighting in Korea is be¬ 
ing done under a directive from the United 
Nations and Is not merely a United States 
action. As quick as we moved into Korea, 
the President announced that he had in¬ 
structed the Seventh Fleet to neutralize For¬ 
mosa to protect our flank; not to .sec that we 
protected it forever, or that we should oc¬ 
cupy It, or anything of that kind. And it 
seems to me that General MacArthur ignored 
that particular part of our program; that it 
was a United Nations action. And, by the 
way, he is the United Nations commander. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Knowland, do 
you think that unilateral action on our part 
would break up solidarity of the United Na¬ 
tions? 

Senator Knowland. No; I do not think that 
unilateral action on our part would break 
up the solidarity of the United Nations. I 
think we must recognize the fact that we are 
Involved in a war in Korea at the present 
time, that although it is called a police ac¬ 
tion, there are men dying a.s we are meeting 
here tonight. That is largely because the 
United States hnd not properly equipped the 
Army of the Republic of Korea to withstand 
the typo of aggression which came down from 
the north and had been supplied by the 
Soviet Union. 

I do not believe that it makes for peace 
for US to more or less indicate to Communist 
China, which is a satellite of the Soviet 
Union, that Formosa is theirs for the pluck¬ 
ing. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I don’t think we 
are indicating that Formosa is China’s for 
the plucking. 1 think our attitude is that 
Formosa is still a problem that the United 
Nations must settle, and that we must not 
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move in on it in an effort by ourselves to 
settle it alone. 

Senator Knowland. Of course, I think that 
the problem that my friend from Alabama 
does not quite appreciate Is the fact that the 
legal government of China, of the Republic 
of China, has its temporary capital on the 
Island of Formosa at Taipei, the Republic of 
China in a member of the United Nations, 
It is a permanent member of the Security 
Council, it has wholeheartedly supported ev¬ 
ery effort of the United States to withstand 
aggression in Korea, and it was the first 
nation outside of the United States to offer 
troops. It offered 33,000 troops, which were 
not accepted, but that Is a larger number of 
troops than offered by all the other United 
Nations with the exception of the United 
Stales put together. And up to the very 
hour when we meet, outside of the forces 
of the United States and the Republic of 
Korea, there are only 1,500 ground troops 
from other United Nations countries, and all 
of those are from Great Britain. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Knowland, 
you do not believe, do you, that we should 
have accepted the offer ol troops by nation¬ 
alist China? 

Senator Knowt.and. I would say that ns 
long as the Republic of China is a member 
of the United Nations and a member of the 
Security Council, and Inasmuch as we are 
faced with the problem of the Communists 
charging western imperialism, one of the 
ways of withstanding that would be to ac¬ 
cept the offers by Asiatic powers to help up¬ 
hold international law and order. I would 
bo happy if India hnd offered some troops 
against aggression In Korea. The fact of the 
matter is that up to this very hour when 
we meet, the only forces India has offered 
are some ambulance units. And you are not 
going to stop aggressive communism either 
in Asia or the Middle East or in Europe just 
with ambulance units. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. I certainly agree with 
you. I wish very much that India had of¬ 
fered some troops. I was very glad to see 
little Thailand offer some troops. I want 
Orientals in. But I think there is a real 
reason for not using Chinese troops, and I 
think It was well stated at the time. As 
a matter of fact, I think General MacArthur 
Is the one who sent in the declination imme¬ 
diately. Because we must recognize that 
China is engaged in a civil war. 

Senator Knowi.and. So Is Korea. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, but we were 
pledged to support the South Koreans. If 
we accepted In the Korean war the troops 
offered by nationalist China, of course there 
would be every excuse for Communist China 
to come in on the other side. And we know 
that it probably would have meant an all- 
out war. 

And I think Senator Knowland will agree 
with me that we are not ready for an all-out 
war. We are not in any shape today to fight 
an all-out war. 

Senator Knowland. Well, I would say to 
the Senator from Alabama that in my Judg¬ 
ment, and I think it can be confirmed by 
the facts of the situation, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Forces have permitted men who were 
fighting in China Just a short time ago, and 
other peo})le who fought with the Russians 
at Stalingrad, to cross over the Manchurian- 
Korean border and to reinforce the North 
Korean aggressive forces. I don’t think there 
is anyone in our own Government or any- 
what his brush with the mighty Senator 
this infiltration. Now, it is true they are 
not coming as organized Chinese troops; 
but, that they are commg as individuals, 
battle-seasoned veterans, to add to the prob- 
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lem of our men in Korea Is, l believe, with¬ 
out doubt, a fact at the present time. 

Moderator Qranik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, I admit that that 
Ifl true. We all know that it is true. For 
o\ir own satisfaction, we know that Russia 
has been giving aid to the North Koreans. 
But at the same time, I don’t think the 
Senator from California would say that that 
would be Justification for our declaring an 
all-nut war against Russia. 

Senator Knowland. No. But I think if 
we are going to have a system of Interna¬ 
tional law and order so that the peace of 
the world will be secure for ourselves and 
our children, we must stop yielding to In¬ 
ternational blackmail. Now. the Soviet 
Union and the Communists have been carry¬ 
ing on that type of International blackmail 
for a long time. They did It at Berlin, when 
they put on the blockade and made us have 
the airlift. They have done it in this situ¬ 
ation in China. They have threatened that 
If wc go north of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
they will come into the W’ar. I think it la 
time that we stopped yielding to Communist 
blackmail throughout the world. 

Senator Sparkman. I will say that I am in 
thorough accord with the sentiment that we 
ought to maintain a strong attitude toward 
Ru.s.sia. I think our moving into Korea, our 
moving into the Security Council and ask¬ 
ing the United Nations to intervene in Korea, 
was an action that Russia did not anticipate. 

Siuiator Knowland. And I think it was an 
excellent action, and I think all supported 
It on both Bides of the aisle. It was the only 
move that could be made unless the United 
Nations was to die on that date. 

Senator Sparkman. That is correct. And I 
think perhaps the Korean situation may have 
at least one happy outcome, and that is that 
it may very well revitalize the United 
Nations. 

Senator Knowland. And It may also warn 
the people of the United States, as well as 
the United Nations, that the Communists’ 
talk about peace Is but a mask for aggression. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I think we all 
agree with that statement. We all know that 
we have a very difficult situation to deal 
with. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman, 
many people arc asking why our Defense 
Establishment was so unprepared for that 
Korean war. when the administration spent 
some $50,000,000,000 in the last 5 years. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; that is true. A 
great many people ask u.s. I am sure Sen¬ 
ator Knowland has had many inquiries, as 
I have, and as every other Member of Con¬ 
gress has hud. What ha.s become of the 
$50,000,000,000 that wc have appropriated for 
the Armed P’orccs since 1945, since the end 
of the war? Well, as a matter of fart, the 
biggest single part ol that appropriation has 
gone for pay, maintenance, clothing, sup¬ 
plies, and things of that kind. Another 
sizable Item has gone fur obtaining equip¬ 
ment and ordnance, munitions, heavy muni¬ 
tions, When you break it down and see 
what has actually become of the money, you 
will realize that not a great deal of the 
money has gone Into building up, making 
an army stronger. 

Of course, it is easy for us looking back 
upon it and using hindsight to say that we 
made a mistake. Wc did make a mistake. 
We should have spent many additional bil¬ 
lions of dollars. But I think if wc would 
Just, In all fairness, review the situation over 
the past several years, wc would realize that 
the American people, the taxpayers, were 
calling upon us to cut down, cut down, cut 
down. And when Secretary Johnson, a year 
or so ago, announced that he was going to 
cut down by $1,000,000,000, the applause 
that went up from all over the country was 
tremendous. 


Moderator Granik. Do you think it came 
from the Republican side of the House? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; from all of us, 
and from the taxpayers out over the country 
generally. I think we ought to keep those 
things in mind when we are talking about 
that. 

Senator Knowland. I don’t quite agree 
with my friend from Alabama in that regard, 
I think in the first place, one reason the 
American people had great admiration for 
Winston Churchill was that even during 
Britain’s darkest hour he took the British 
people Into his confidence. He gave them 
the cold, hard facts of life, whether It was 
good news or bad news. He treated them as 
adults, and they responded as such. 

Now. as a matter of fact, the Congre.«;s of 
the United States appropriated money that 
would have gone a long wav.s toward build¬ 
ing n 70-group Air Force. The President of 
the United Slates froze tho.se funds and did 
not use them. The Congress of the United 
States appropriated all of the funds asked 
by the Military Establishment, and they 
could have h.ad more at any time they re¬ 
quested. They did not even expend the 
fund.s which the Congress had appropriated. 

Now, I just hapi>ened to look up to sec 
what a bazooka costs. A 3.6 bazooka costs 
$63. You could have had a thousand ba¬ 
zookas for $63,000. A thousand more ba¬ 
zookas In Korea of the 3.5 variety at the 
time of the outbreak of hostilities might 
have made a great difference. I believe that 
we have not been fcufflciently alert to recog¬ 
nize that the people In the Kremlin will only 
be Impressed by a force In being and not one 
on blueprints. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, I will say one 
word on that. I don’t differ greatly with my 
friend Bill Knowland in that state¬ 
ment As a matter of fact, I supported the 
70-group Air Force every time it came up. 
Now. he throws the blame cu the President. 
Let me remind you that It came up In the 
ConpresH of the United State.s. And when 
It was voted on in the Senate, there were 
only nine Senators that voted In favor of a 
70-group Air Force. I was one of the nine. 

Senator Knowt.and. And the Senator will 
recall that I offered the amendment, and 
the Senator supported It. But to give the 
entire story, one reason why a great many 
of the Democrats and Republicans did not 
support the amendment was because they 
were told that the President would not use 
the funds even If the amendment was adopt¬ 
ed So. I think, in fairness to some of the 
Senators who did not vote with us on that 
day, that background must be given as a 
matter of fairness to them. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, that Is true. 
But at the same time, there had been very 
strong support lor a 70-group Air Force, there 
would have been greater support for the 
amendment offered by my friend, the Sena¬ 
tor from California. There were only nine 
Senators that voted for it. There was a time 
when Congress had the right, and the privi¬ 
lege, had the power to show the President 
what the people of the country wanted. If 
they wanted that. And only nine voted lor It. 

Senator Knowland. Yes; but I will say. 
John, that us a matter of fact, in confer¬ 
ence, lunds were provided for 52 groups, de¬ 
spite that Senate action; and that bill went 
to the President, the funds were provided, 
and the President froze the amount and did 
not use any more than would lake care of 
48 groups. 

Senator Sparkman. And that was about 
the time that Sexretary Johnson was putting 
on bis economy campaign that met such 
widespread approval of the people of the 
country. 


Senator Knowland. Yes; but T am afraid 
wo cut out some muscle as well as some 
fat. 

Senator Sparkman. I know we did. But, 
Bill, you and I were on the same side. We 
voted for the funds. However, a great many 
of the people who are now raising these cries 
are profiting from hindsight rather than 
foresight. 

Moderator Granik. Gentlemen, may I take 
a question from the audience? 

During this past week, the Marine Corps 
League had an exciting convention In Wash¬ 
ington. particularly with the visit of Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

Wo have Invited .some of these distin¬ 
guished marines to attend our program to¬ 
day. I see the commandant. Clay Nixon, of 
Beattie, In the audience, and I am wondering 
if he would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Nixon. I think both Senators could 
answer this. 

Gentlemen, do you feel that—1 am speak¬ 
ing as a Marine Coriw League official on be¬ 
half of a lot of marines who will go to Imme¬ 
diate duty—there should be a demand by 
tho United Nations for an atomic inspection 
of Russia as well as all of the world, that we 
could avoid the so-called police action? 

Moderator Granik. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Knowland. Well, of course, I 
think, Mr. Nixon, that you can have no 
worth-while International control of atomic 
energy unless you have full Inspection and 
as you well know, the Soviet Union has re¬ 
fused that type of inspection, without which 
there can be no real control. I cannot quite 
understand from your question whether you 
are proposing that we should demand that 
they open their doors to Inspection and take 
such action as our national Interests require 
11 they do not do 11. 

Mr. Nixon. You believe that we can avoid 
what we should have asked for years ago. the 
matter of "put up or shut up" at this time? 

Senator Knowland. Well, I think that we 
are either going to have a system of Inter¬ 
national order or we are not. Certainly as 
lar as I am concerned, I believe that it is 
time for the free nation.^ of the world to 
establish a line behind which they will no 
longer continue to retreat. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. I think we have 
pretty well established that line, certainly in 
some parts. 

Senator Knowland. In Europe. 

Senator Sparkman. In Europe. I think we 
have done it very well. One thing that I 
think we need to keep in mind is this, in 
this fight against Communist aggressslon, it 
is necessary to follow somewhat the some 
pattern thut we found It necessary to follow 
during World War II. I know that the forces 
that were out in the Pacific cried lor help. 
My friend. Bill Knowland, at the time, In¬ 
sisted on our sending more help to the Pa¬ 
cific. Instead, we simply held in the Pacific 
until we completed the job in Europe, and 
then we turned toward the Pacific. I think 
we have to conduct some such campaign as 
that in this holding of Communist aggres¬ 
sion throughout the world. As my friend, 
Bill Knowland, has said, we have pretty well 
nciw drawn the line in Europe. 

Moderator Granik. What do you think 
about his comment, "put up or shut up?’’ 

Senator Sparkman. 1 think wc are doing a 
good bit of that. 1 think the Korean in¬ 
stance has indicated to many that v'e are 
not going to take just anything and every¬ 
thing. 

Senator Knowland. The only thing that 
disturbes me is the current policy of ap¬ 
peasement at Lake Success and In \t,’’ashlng- 
ton relative to tho seating of the Chinese 
Communists in the United Nations. Now, 
the proposal Is being made that If that Is 
done it would give us another arsonist In the 
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town Are department, so to speak, where you 
would have a Chinese Communist Malik 
there to disturb and sabotage and obstruct 
the activities of the United Nations Secu¬ 
rity Council. I think our Government Is very 
weak in that policy. We have said we would 
not vote for It. but we v*^ill not try to line 
up any votes, we will not utilize our veto. 
I think we should take a Arm stand, vote 
against It, line up against It. line up others 
to vote against seating the Chinese Com¬ 
munist, and, if necessary, use our veto as the 
Russians have done many times in the past. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Knowi.and. do 
you net think that our new delegate will 
alleviate some of that confusion? 

Senator Knowland. I certainly hope so. 
Knowing what an able statesman and an able 
legislator he Is. I hope he will bring some 
sense In tliot regard to our toreign policy. 

Senator Sparkman. Bill, I want to say this, 
that the thing you were talking about was 
talked about when Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, returned Irom the conference of 
the big ministers several months ago, but 
I do not believe there has been any such 
talk of that since the Korean outbreak. I 
do not go along with you when you talk 
of the existence ol a spirit of appeabement. 
I think we are through appeasing and T do 
not believe that there la any great spirit 
present regarding the seating of Communist 
China, certainly I do not want to see them 
seated. 

Senator Knowland. At the very moment 
the representatives of the new nation of 
India are In Peiping assuring Mao Tse-tung’s 
representative that they will do everything 
that they can to line up vote.s to seat Mao 
Tse-tung's representative at the meeting 
that will be held In New York this very 
month. So I hope you will double check 
that question quite carefully. 

Moderator. Let’s take another question. 

There Is another convention In town, the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
new Beta Epsilon law fraternity. Some of 
the delegates are present. Would one of you 
gentlemen like to ask a question? 

Mr. GoiJiaERO. My name is Joseph A. Gold¬ 
berg. of Wlnnetkn. Ill. I would like to ad¬ 
dress this question to Senator Sparkman. 
Do you believe that the United Nations 
army should slop at the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel if and when they drive the North Ko¬ 
reans to that point? 

Senator Sparkman. I believe that that 
question should be determined by the 
United Nations. And again, I want to stress 
this necessity now. if we believe in the 
United Nations; and wo have declared our 
faith in them when we put this problem In 
their lap. and we are Aghtlng under the 
assumption that this is a United Nations 
war—and it Is; 53 of the 59 United Nations 
have pledged their support. 

Oh, It’s true not many of the ground 
troops arc there yet. but more than 30,000 
have been pledged and some of them are 
there and some of them are on the way 
while others are coming. I think It is one 
of the most hopeful things that has hap¬ 
pened: that Is. that 63 out of 69 members of 
the United Nations came to our side In this 
Aght. Now, It Is a United Nations action. I 
think that wc must keep faith with the 
United Nation.^ and a decision us to what 
will happen above the thirty-eighth parallel 
will have to be decided by the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Moderator Granik: Senator Knowland? 

Sjiiator Knowland I would like to am¬ 
plify that a little. Of course, it is a United 
Nations action but we are going to have 
some pert In whnt that determination Is. 
If wo only go back to the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel and allow the Communist Government 
of North Korea to reorganl'^e, to get new 
equipment from the Soviet Union, it will be 
a eontliiuiil threat to the pence of the Re¬ 
public of Korea. Unless the world now can 


give a United Nation to the Republic of 
Korea, all of this bloodshed will have been 
In vain and we will have to face the same 
thing over again. I think our policy should 
be clear, we should take some leadership In 
It, and It should be that these aggresslves 
are going to be moved out north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. If they want to go 
back into Communist China, let us chase 
them back into Communist China and let 
them be there with the Ideological conditions 
that they af>parently want but let us not 
plague the free people of Korea with this 
aggressive force by merely letting them iq^aln 
take up their positions north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. I would Just like to 
add this, that I still say that the ultimate 
decision ought to be left to the United Na¬ 
tions. Naturally, we are going to have an 
important part to play In making that deci¬ 
sion. I do say that whatever we decide to 
do we ought to make certain that they will 
not be in a position to exercise this aggres¬ 
sion any more. 

Moderator Granik. May I take another 
question? Go ahead, sir, please. 

Mr. Matson. My name Is Earl Matson and 
I am a delegate from Chicago. Ill. My ques¬ 
tion is addressed to Senator Knowland. 

Is there any necessary validity in the opin¬ 
ion which many people express to the ettect 
that the only way to achieve a sound foreign 
policy is to have a sound Internal govern¬ 
ment? 

Senator Knowland. Well, of course, I 
think that foreign policy and domestic policy 
tie in very closely together. One of the 
great problems. I think, that we have is that 
we have allowed our foreign policy com¬ 
mitments to exceed our Armed Forces in 
being and that is always a very dangerous 
thing to do. It is necessary. I think we 
found from World V^ar II. not only to have 
a strong Army and Navy and Air Force but 
it Is necessary to have a sound Industrial 
capacity and sound economy as well so they 
all tie in very closely together. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. I have no argument 
with that. I certainly agree with that state¬ 
ment, that they must develop and go hand 
In hand. 

Moderator Granik. Gentlemen, we have 
Just time lor summaries. Senator Know- 
land. will you give us your summary? 

Senator Knowland. I would say that I 
have supported our foreign policy in Europe 
becau.se I thought we had a policy that made 
sense to the American people and to the 
American Congress. That was that we would 
help rehabilitate the war-torn world, we 
would help maintain a free world of free 
men. I have differed with our policy in the 
Far East because we had no such policy 
there. In other words, we have closed the 
door to communism In Europe and we left 
our door wide open In the Pacific. Wc tried 
to encourage a coalition between the Chinese 
Communists and the government of the Re¬ 
public of China. When I was In China last 
November one of the leaders of the Republic 
said to me, “Senator, you know there cannot 
be any real coalition with a tiger unless you 
are Inside the tiger.” That has been the ex¬ 
perience with every country that has tried 
coalition with communism. 

I think that It Is time that we give some 
real support to the Republic of China and 
see to it that the Island of Formosa does not 
get into unfriendly hands. 

Moderator Granik, Thank you. Senator 
Knowland. 

Senator Sparkman, may we have your sum¬ 
mary, please? 

Senator Sparkman. I will go back to the 
statement that I made earlier In this dis¬ 
cussion and point out again the fact that 
we called upon the United Nations to aid 
in this Korean situation. As a matter of 


fact, it was a problem that rightfully be¬ 
longed to the United Nations. We should 
be pleased with the response that wc have 
received from the United Nations In this 
first program of offering armed resistance to 
Communist aggression. There arc 59 mem¬ 
bers of the United Natlone; 63 of them defi¬ 
nitely came to our side and pledged their 
support and several of them are sending 
armed forces. I think it is one of the most 
hopeful things that has happened. I think 
we must continue to make It a United Na¬ 
tions action, and we must realize that the 
time Is past when we. acting alone, can de¬ 
termine all of the foreign policy. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 

You have been listening to a discussion on 
our foreign policy. Our speakers have been 
Senator John J. Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, and Senator William F. Knowland, 
Republican, of California. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Addresf by His Eminence Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, some 2 
weeks ago I had the profound privilege of 
listening to words of wisdom from a great 
American at Albuquerque. N. Mex.. my 
home city, when I attended a dinner 
honoring a son of the South. That 
worthy and great person was His Emi¬ 
nence Cardinal Stritch. now of Chicago. 

Cardinal Stritch made an address 
which in my opinion could have been 
made anywhere, whether in religious 
circles, in a meeting of civic leaders, or 
anywhere else. It was a patriotic Amer¬ 
ican address, and I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record, together with the intro¬ 
ductory remarks by Archbishop Byrne. 

There being no objection, the ad¬ 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch’b 
Address 

Archbishop Btrnx. Right Reverend, Very 
Reverend, Monseigiieur, Honorable Ernest 
Everly. distinguished Senator of the State 
of New Mexico In Washington, ladies and 
gentlemen, and friends. It Is very gratifying 
to me as your Archbishop to see the reverent 
way in which you have received today 
a Prince of the Church. Prom the moment 
he entered the confines of the city of Albu¬ 
querque this afternoon, the greatest honor 
has been bestowed upon him by all. Evi¬ 
dences of profound respect, reverence, and 
love and the presence ol such a largo num¬ 
ber of Albuquerqulans Is evidence that you 
realize the grandeur of this occasion; that 
you all realize that we have with us this 
evening one who Is higher than anyone who 
has ever come among us. one that Is closer 
to God and to the Vicar of God on this earth. 
His Eminence brings the Pope with him 
wherever he goes. He Is an extension of the 
Holy Father, and tho.se of us who have had 
the privilege, the sacred privilege of meeting 
His Holiness and recognizing the keenness 
of mind of Pope Plus the Twelfth, the 
warmth of heart that he has, and his holl- 
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ness of life can see the counterpart of Pope 
Plus the Twelfth In Ills Eminence Cardinal 
Etrltch. Verily he is another Plus the 
Twelfth, and no greater tribute could be 
paid to him than that, and so with the great* 
est of reverence I present to you this evening 
His Eminence and ask all to rise. 

cardinal Stritch. Mr. Toastmaster, Most 
Reverend Archbishop, Most Reverend Bish¬ 
ops. Mr. Senator. Mr. Mayor, Monseigneurs, 
Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers. Sur¬ 
rogates, my dear frlenda, I want lirst to thank 
your Archbishop and you lor giving me this 
visit to Albuquerque. The several reasons 
for my thanks are going to appear from what 
I shall say to you this evening. But one 
rcn.son is personal. It Is very personal. You 
know, some of the thinking In everyone’s life 
goes back to his childhood. Every boy has 
somehow on some occasion conceived a de¬ 
sire and that desire has lasted to such an 
extent that the thinking of the grown man 
is not right until the desire Is satisfied. 
This visit satisfies a de.'sire which goes back 
to the time when I was in the fourth grade In 
elementary school down South. We had a 
teacher from New England, a most unreason¬ 
able person. I remember we used to call her 
Miss Prissy. It was our conviction that be¬ 
fore examinations she would sit up all night 
trying to figure out trick questions. One 
time she announced an oral spelling exam¬ 
ination. and we studied our spelling. When 
the day came and we lined up before her 
with that perfect discipline which she com¬ 
manded, she looked at me and said, "Young 
man, spell ‘Albuquerque.*" Of course, I 
couldn’t spell Albuquerque. So I had to 
write it 100 times. That stuck in my mem¬ 
ory. After this incident, every chance I 
got I tried to find out something about Albu¬ 
querque. I read stories about Albuquerque, 
l^ery news dispatch In which there was ref¬ 
erence to Albuquerque intrigued me. I 
have always wanted to come to Albuquerque., 
Tonight I thank the Archbishop for giving 
me this opportunity. ' ' 

These days in New Mexico have been won-, 
derful. I have met with nice people, very 
nice people. These wonderful days have led 
me to do a little meditating. As 1 went 
about, your good people told me about what 
is old. They pointed out to me the Im¬ 
press the Spaniards left on New Mexico by 
this clvlllzluc hand, how they imprinted In¬ 
delibly some of their culture upon this terri¬ 
tory. Then I would think of New Mexico 
and see its people about me, many of whom 
came to this country Just a few years ago 
from other parts. Everything seems so 
youthful; the climate, of course, ha.s some¬ 
thing to do with that. New Mexico is new 
and It is old. It seems to me that to put 
the now and the old together is one of the 
great obligations which rests upon us citi¬ 
zens of this groat Republic today. Only too 
often we have forgotten the old. Sometimes 
people thought about the old without think¬ 
ing about the new. That Is a mistake, too. 
Wc must think of the content of our culture 
which reaches all the way back to the begin¬ 
ning cf Christianity and the bringing of 
ChrlLtlau teachings to our Western World. 
That seems to be our obligation today. 

You know tho old Roman used to boast 
about being a citizen of Romo. Ho was very 
proud of his rights and conscious of his ob¬ 
ligations, but Rome was not a republic in the 
real sense of tho word. I think Pope Pius 
the Twelfth said that the most successful 
form of government for our times Is democ¬ 
racy, and democracy is government by Indi¬ 
vidual citizens who assume their responsi¬ 
bility In promoting the common good. He 
said it is not Just a form, not a government 
in which there are Just masses of people. It 
Is a form of government in which the citizens 
all unite together to promote the common 
good. That Is very different from the totali¬ 
tarian Ideology of government, from the dic¬ 
tator’s idea of government In which some 


sort of supermind exists and the population 
is Just a mass—a muss having nothing to do 
In determining Its own course of action, 
nothing to do but to obey In promoting what 
the dictator decides Is the common good. 

Mussolini, in one of his aberrations, said. 
"Liberty in the modern state is freedom tc 
obey the government.'* A democracy is a 
government In which all assume the reepon- 
Eiblllty of promoting the true common good. 

Now It seems to me that in thc^e days wc 
ought to think on the fundamentals of tho 
period which we have reached in history. 
This is a grave period. We are at a crisli 
which Is perhaps the gravest crisis wc havs 
ever faced in the history of our country. 
If we are going to face up to our responsl- 
bllitles, we ought to think clearly on the 
fundamental things on which our responsi¬ 
bility rests. 

What do we mean when we talk about 
American democracy? We will say it is a 
government in which we have freedoms and 
In which we also have obligations. But that 
Isn’t fundamental enough. The old Greek 
philosophers wrote something about democ¬ 
racy, but their writings are very disappoint¬ 
ing. Aristotle’s best idea of a state was one 
of slave labor, and Plato never got above 
this same idea. In the Roman Republic two- 
thirds of the population were slaves. Rome 
was not a real democracy. Why? Because 
there was no clear cut Idea of the dignity 
and the inherent rights of the human per¬ 
son. The dignity and Inherent rights of the 
human person were not a potent social con¬ 
cept until after the death of Christ, when 
men stood before the cross of Christ who 
died lor each and every man, died for each 
and every human person. That brought 
about two wonderful things, which only then 
people began to understand—the sacredness 
of the human person, the Inherent rights in 
the very nature of man. They began to un¬ 
derstand freemen, the dignity with which 
God has clothed the human person, began to 
talk human rights, inherent human rights. 

How can there be any Inherent human 
rights unless there Is an Immutable moral 
law, unless In this moral law written toy 
God every right has Its roots. Right Isn’t 
mere conviction. It must be written In Im¬ 
mutable, eternal law that individual man is 
endowed by the Creator with certain inalien¬ 
able rights. 

Getting away from God as authority, God 
as Judge, getting away from immutable 
rights—that type of reasoning leads to totall* 
tnrlnnlsm, to atrocities, and to abberatlons, 
When wo began to understand the Chrlstlar. 
gospel from Christ Jesus and His Father God. 
we learned of the dignity of man. To put 
this into practice in living, Into social con¬ 
tacts, and into social llle is a hard Job. If 
you have studied the story of the codes of 
law from the beginning of Christianity, you 
will sec how slow was the change towara 
recognizing this idea. The groat Justinian 
Code of Roman Law was a relic of the old 
feudal system. There had to be a beginning 
of new spirit different from what had exist¬ 
ed under the old Roman law. The masses 
were serfs. The serfs had certain rights and 
obligations. Slowly the idea of serf disap¬ 
peared. and the Idea of citizen developed.. 
We believe one of the finest developments in 
all western civilization came about when we 
tried our first experiments of democracy here. 
Our Government was established on a Consti¬ 
tution for free men on the premise that re¬ 
ligion, morality, education must forever be 
encouraged. When there comes a break¬ 
down In the religion of the population—re¬ 
ligion Is a permanent thing-—democracy will 
not endure. We have held to our ideal be¬ 
cause we have held to our religion. 

Times change, we pass from one economlo 
condition to another. We started out largely 
as an agricultural country. We become an 
industrial country. These changes brought 
problems. We wrote an Ideal Constitution— 


our fundamental doctrines. We have had a 
hard time trying to realize th.it Ideal. Wo 
have realized in practice that there have 
been times when selfish individuals and per¬ 
sonal greed domlnnted. Many petty tyrnn- 
nles have led to Injuring the common good. 
There have been times when group Interests 
have prevented the richest enjoyment of 
native rights to nil our citizens. We have 
made a lot of mistakes, bnt on v/ho!e 
we have held to our Ideal because we have 
held to religion. 

Today we stand face to face with tho grest 
social monf.ter, atheistic communism. It 
was Interesting last year when I was Ui 
Europe to hear a university prclessor in re¬ 
ply to my question about communism In his 
country say, "You Americans are still talking 
about the ideology of communi.sm. We see 
the fact of communism. We have stood face 
to face with it. We know It to be the enemy 
of man. "We know that it Is the negation 
of everything coiTntless generations hero in 
our Western World have striven to build up 
and to give us. We know that It degrades, 
ruins—we know that ultimately It will ruin 
every human thing." But they arc In our 
own midst, these toyers with novelties, these 
people who seem to think you have the right 
to forget God. They use the word God as 
rhetoric, pay public rhetorical tribute, taut 
they work on problems without any thought 
of Cod. They try to Impose a godless philos¬ 
ophy on the world while they talk about 
rights and freedoms. How ran such a 
philosophy be any support for our idea of 
American democracy. These people have 
broken down the Ideals of people. These 
people are trying to destroy our inheritance. 
These people boast of patriotism. Many 
boast of being progressive and original 
thinkers. Actually they are destroyers in our 
midst and do much less for us than thoi»e 
under the hammer and sickle who are openly 
trying to destroy our western civilization. 

This is the time to recognize our rcsponsl- 
billties. We miiBt first recognize our respon- 
Flblllty to God and to our country. Wc Rhall 
be true to our flag If wc arc true to our cross. 
It seems to me, and I am sure it seems to 
you, that in this crisis we must all think. 
We must all contribute our thoughts. We 
must allow ourselves to be heard. We must 
not allow a form of totalitarianism to come 
into our country. Our country has grown 
great because In humility we knelt before 
our God and recognized our responsibility to 
God; and In recognizing our responsibility to 
God, we have seen In the Got.pel of Christ 
the ideal of real brotherly love, the idea 
which tho pioneers of our country had in 
their recognition of the sacredness of the 
human person. 

I know there are some who will tell us the 
day of the pioneer Is gone. There are no 
more trails to be blazed, no more lands to 
he settled. The people v/ho say that have 
forgotten what has gone into our Inheritance. 
The day of the pioneer will never be gone 
for us. Maybe there- are no more virgin for¬ 
ests. Maybe there arc no more new lands to 
be fettled. But there ore other ways of 
pioneering, other ways in which we cun be 
pioneers. We have pioneered In building 
mass production by use of machinery In our 
economy. We have pioneered in bringing the 
blessings of the science of medicine to many 
In our country. We have pioneered in mak¬ 
ing dry land fertile. There are a million 
ways In which we can pioneer If we only 
keep the spirit of our fathers. Remember 
as In the past we can face the future with 
security If we face the future with ideals 
which have been implanted In us and im¬ 
planted in our civilization and keep them 
bright and operative. I say this becattse we 
are passing through what historians will de¬ 
scribe ns the end of an epoch and the be¬ 
ginning of a new epoch In history. In this 
time we can make a great many mistakes, 
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but we can do a great many good things. 
The best thing we can do Is to make our 
democracy work. We will make our democ¬ 
racy work If all of us get together, each one 
conscious of hls responsibility for the com¬ 
mon good—no group interests advanced to 
the detriment of the common good—no in¬ 
dividual advancement opposed to the com¬ 
mon good. There are times when groups 
must sacrifice themselves; times when in¬ 
dividuals must sacrifice themselves. Our 
first responsibility to Ood and to our coun¬ 
try is that we lully contribute to the com¬ 
mon good of all. 

The blood of our boys is flowing in Korea. 
We sent them there because we believe in 
human freedom, and wc recognise our world 
responsibility. But we kiKJW the pain that 
is in the heart of all of us because of the 
blood of our boys. We are there In spirit 
on the battlcfleld with them. We are willing 
to sncrifice. We are willing, for a time, to 
stand heavy taxation. V/e are willing to 
vote controls upon ourselves, If necessary for 
a time. W^hile we are willing to do all this 
for our bleeding boys, we are willing to do 
this to keep our inheritance, to enrich our 
inheritance, but we are not willing to experi¬ 
ment with some new kind of America that 
some shallow minds arc trying to project. 
This is a time when all of us must stand 
conscious of our responsibility to God. You 
cannot make a distinction in that ro.spon- 
sibility between your nets in private life and 
your acts in social and political life. Your 
actions in social’ and political life as well as 
those of your private life must be guided 
by God’s moral law and must be entirely In 
conformity with the sacred thoughts of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Let me say on the occasion of this de¬ 
lightful visit to Albuquerque that we should 
do one thing. We ought to relntcnsify our 
sense of responsibility ns citizens of this 
democracy. We must be proud of our citi¬ 
zenship. We must defend our rights and 
live up to our obligations. But. first of all 
wc must forever understand that the Stars 
and Stripes will wave in honor and be a 
beacon light to people all over the world only 
as long as there falls on the Stars and 
Stripes the shadow of the cross of Calvary. 
Thank you. 


The South Will Come Altogether Into Its 
Own When Our Fields Are Green in 
Winter. May Your Business Continue 
To Grow to This End. 1 Hope Your 
Increased Business Will Be in Clover 
Seed, Caley Pea Seed, Vetch, Dallis 
Grass Seed—Seed That Will Keep Our 
Pastures Green the Year Around 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sevtember 15,1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, Alabama 
has no man more * beloved, nor does 
America have any citizen more distin¬ 
guished and respected than is the good 
friend of the vast majority of the older 
men in this House~the Honorable 
Donald Comer, president of the Avon¬ 
dale Cotton Mills. 

Donald Comer, the son of a great 
father, was born a leader. 


His father was a leader and his fath¬ 
er’s fathers before him were distin¬ 
guished leaders of their fellow men even 
in the earliest days of Alabama’s history. 

His father, B. B. Comer, was over¬ 
whelmingly elected Governor of our 
great State, in addition to having served 
as a United States Senator from Ala¬ 
bama. 

Donald Comer has long been recog¬ 
nized as one of Alabama’s greatest in¬ 
dustrialists, owning and operating as he 
does a great many cotton mills through¬ 
out the State and which spin more than 
a quarter of a million bales of cotton a 
year. 

Avondale Mills consumed nearly 33 Vj 
percent of all the cotton raised in Ala¬ 
bama, or to state it in another way, 
Avondale consumes not alone the 276,- 
000 bales raised in the State of Now 
Mexico, but additionally thereto, all of 
the cotton grown in the States of Vir¬ 
ginia. Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Ken¬ 
tucky. and Nevada. 

One of Alabama’s most beloved citi¬ 
zens. he is recognized throughout his 
State as a leader, the driving power in 
everything that is right and good, and 
measures up to my concept of what in 
reality constitutes one of God's own 
noblemen. 

I have known and I have worked with 
Donald Comer for more than 40 years. 
I know him as one who has more energy, 
more real ability, and more know-how 
of how to do things right than any man 
that I have ever known. Like all true 
southerners and great industrialist that 
he is, Donald Comer knows that the 
only wealth that annually comes into 
this world comes either out of the sea or 
out of the soil. 

He knows that the farmers, planters, 
miners, and fishermen are the creators 
of all new wealth. Now, I am not say¬ 
ing that others do not add values by 
diverse processes and services—but un¬ 
like farmers, they do not produce. 

Donald Comer loves the land almost 
as much as he loves his fellow man and 
life itself. 

Noted for his philanthropies, he is a 
banker, educator, soldier, statesman, 
farmer, and humanitarian. When Don¬ 
ald Comer speaks, he gives emphasis 
to the power of fact. He states these 
things simply, lucidly, and fairly. 

Colonel Hanson has just handed me 
a talk made by Donald Comer, on the 
future of cotton in the South, delivered 
before the Alabama Seedmen’s Associa¬ 
tion at their annual meeting at Mont¬ 
gomery. 

The long and well beloved friend of 
every cotton, peanut planter, vegetable 
grower, and orchardist in all the cot¬ 
ton South is Col. C. C. Hanson, secre¬ 
tary to the Association of Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture, whose 
work in behalf of the cotton South is 
known to my every colleague in both 
Houses of Congress. 

The subject of Mr. Comer’s talk Is 
without doubt the most important eco¬ 
nomic problem facing our Southland 
and certainly what he has to say on 
this subject is born of a ripened wisdom 
and a sagacity and knowledge which 


spring from a lifetime of effort spent 
in behalf of cotton farmers as well as 
Improving the staple itself. 

The thing that struck me as most re¬ 
markable about this talk was that it en¬ 
compasses all problems of our cotton 
farmers. Moreover, he has set down in 
black and white the various observa¬ 
tions, findings, and suggested solutions 
of those whose interests and particularly 
such of those whose findings had been 
enriched by experiences like unto his 
own. 

He quotes eminent authorities, names 
names, tells of their accomplishments, 
their ambitions, their hopes, their con¬ 
tradictions, and their disappointments. 

Let me quote but one of Donald 
Com.;r’s observations. It is from an ad¬ 
dress by the Honorable Frances Bolton, 
Republican Member of Congress from the 
great State of Ohio. This leading mem¬ 
ber of the Republican delegation is her¬ 
self as equally distinguished in her un¬ 
derstanding of economic trends and all 
of the humanitie.s as Donald Comer him¬ 
self. 

Mr. Comer points out that Frances 
P. Bolton at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, in dis¬ 
cussing her subject. Parity Price Is an 
Economic, Not a Political Principle, 
spoke in part as follows: 

Read history and you will find that every 
human crisis, tjphraval, panic, depression, 
recession, or what not that has ever even 
temporarily stopped or caused market dis¬ 
tress to the financial structure and the prog¬ 
ress oi our country, has been directly traced 
to unjust pricing of agricultural products in 
those United States. This unjust system of 
pricing decreed that the annual crop was 
worth no more per unit than the value 
placed upon a needless surplus. 

TAKE FARM ECONOMICS OUT OP POLITICS-^ 
BOLTON 

It is not, perhaps, as simple as I am mak¬ 
ing It sound—for the moment is upon us 
when we must reevaluate existing methods 
and conditions. We must find ways to put 
these basically Important matters clearly 
Into the field of sound economic principle, 
where they belong. We must take them 
definitely out of politics. 

If wc, as farmers, seek our own particular 
solutions with no thought of America os a 
whole, if Industry or labor or white-collar 
worker looks after himself only, we shall 
find ourselves in a dend-end street Instead 
of on that great road to freedom* upon which 
destiny placed this Nation of ours. 

True as it is that America prospers In 
proportion to prosperity on the farms, it Is 
no less true that unless America as a whole 
swings along with everything In balance, 
with all the instruments of her great sym¬ 
phony of freedom synchronized and in har¬ 
mony, not only the people of America, but 
the people across the world will find them¬ 
selves lost in an Intolerable darkness. 

Mr. Speaker, it behooves every Ameri¬ 
can interested in the economic security 
of this great country, and it is almost 
Incumbent upon every southern Member 
of this House, to read the remarkable 
paper prepared by Donald Comer, chair¬ 
man of the board of Avondale Mills for 
presentation before the Alabama Seed- 
men’s Association. I am certain they 
will find it one of the most thought- 
provoking documents that has ever been 
brought to their attention. 
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Mr. Speaker, It is because of these rea¬ 
sons that I am asking to extend my re¬ 
marks and include therein the address 
of Donald Comer on the future of cotton 
in the South. 

Mr. Comer’s talk was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members ot the Alabama 
S^edmen's Aesociation, friends and hunorcjd 
guests, I am happy to be here with you today 
and particularly happy to participate In your 
proceedings at this annual meeting, which 
as are all of your annual meetings of such 
vital import to our cotton planters. 

I am, moreover, gratified to be here with 
you today In order to discuss the question of 
The Future of Cotton In the South which, 
as I have frequently emphaslaed. Is not a 
southern but a truly national problem of 
first magnitude. 

The growth of cotton Is Indigenous to our 
great Southland. While its cultivation and 
growth Is foreign to all of the rich and 
luscious soils that abound In these United 
States above the Masoii’Dlxon line, the fact 
is that the vast acres In our Southern States 
which were cultivated to cotton last year, 
next year can go Into wheal, into corn, pea¬ 
nuts, pasture, hay. and other fodder crops 
this year. 

1 need not point out to you. however, that 
were we to make the change from the culti¬ 
vation of cotton to the cultivation of other 
row and field crops historically produced In 
the Northern States, that It would not alone 
mean more beef, pork, milk, butter and 
cheese, and more bread raised at home, but 
that less would be purchased from our 
neighboring States, 

My friends, while It Is true that down hero 
In our south country the historic cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton Is natural to us all—It la 
equally true that our cotton planters today 
are progressing rapidly In the development 
of new methods of one kind or another for 
even more liitcnslvo cultivation and eco¬ 
nomic growth and harvest. 

More than a milUon and a half families 
are now altogether dependent on farms that 
grow cotton. Mississippi grows cotton in 80 
counties out of the 82 counties in the State, 
and moreover, half of all the cash from farm 
receipts In Mississippi are derived from the 
cultivation and growth of cotton. 

With all of this in mind, it is Indeed a 
startling fact that the statistics of the cash 
Income from agricultural crops dlscloec that 
despite the fact that cotton In MlBslsslppi is 
its most valuable farm crop, and that the 
year 1947 afforded the most valuable crop 
ever produced on record, that it afforded a 
gross receipt of but a mere $435 to each per¬ 
son living on a Mississippi farm. 

HELP OURSELVES BY HELPING OTHERS 

My friend.^, the duties of every one of us, 
whatever our respective vocations, busi¬ 
nesses, or gainful employment might be, Is 
first to achieve success In making his own 
endeavors fruitful and profitable to himself 
as well as to his fellow man. 

As a cotton spinner I spend most of my 
time on problems directly concerned with 
the Immediate success of Avondale or Cowl- 
kee Mills. But I try to remember there Is 
another way, end a very important one, to 
Improve my business, which Is to be In¬ 
terested in and to help improve the business 
of the other fellow. If we could double the 
income of one and a half million cotton farm 
families, If we could double the Income of 
all farm families, how greatly we could in¬ 
crease the use of cotton from the present 
25 to 50 pounds per person annually. 

When I speak of doubling the farm Income, 
that does not mean doubling the price of 
cotton or whatever else the farmer raises. 

The constant effort of the spinner is to 
give to the customer better values for less 


money and at the same time with better In¬ 
come for the spinners. 

A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE INSURES STABLE 
ECONOMY 

When agriculture is prosperous, the mar¬ 
ket Is prosperous; when agriculture slows 
down^ unemployment Is present in every 
mine, every mill and every factory in the 
laud. Statistics show that our national busi¬ 
ness always la approximately 7 times our 
national farm income. Statistics also show 
that our factory payrolls equal approximately 
our farm Income. Therefore the imperative 
necessity of CNstablishment and wise adminis¬ 
tration of a sound and enduring national 
farm program. 

CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT THROUGH RESEARCH 

Avondale Mills has given over $100,000 In 
the last few years of research Institutes and 
laboratories in order that wc might develop 
better and more attractive uses for cotton. 
In addition to this, our mills contribute 5 
cents per bale for a general advertising pro¬ 
gram for new and increased uses of cotton. 
Most of this money, together with that 
which comes from farmers, glmicrs, and so 
Icrth, Is handled by the National Cotton 
Council of Memphis. 

The cotton spinner, together with the cot¬ 
tonseed crushers of Alabama and North 
Tlorida, oiler yearly prizes lor those com¬ 
munities who do the best job in improved 
quality of one variety of cotton, the Exten¬ 
sion Service of Alabama to be the Judge. It 
has been my pleiUkUre to be present at the 
last 2 awnrds of these prizes. The prase 
money wns spent lor Improved recreational 
facillticb for the whole community, and this 
was as It should have been. Every one— 
men, women and children—had had a part 
in the effort. 

We have heard It said that 60 percent of 
the 1949 Du Pont income was from products 
not produced 20 years ago. Edison turned 
the golflenrod Into rubber, and no doubt 
we would be growing goldenrod today had 
not a cheaper way of making rubber from oil 
been found recently In Key West, Fla., at 
the Edison Memorial. I saw Edison’s old car 
there with tires made from goldenrod rub¬ 
ber. 

FARM CHEMURGY IMPORTANT 

While we spent $200,000,000 to take care 
of the potato surplus, the Government only 
spent $09,000 In search of new uses lor po- 
tatocB. Mr. Wheeler McMillan, president, 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, says, "No 
one has yet quite voiced such a slogan as 
'billions for subsidies, chlckenleed lor re¬ 
search.' I shall, however, venture to pro¬ 
pose Its reverse 'billions fur research and 
eventually not one cent for subsidy.’ ’’ 

Partly as a result of Congress being dis¬ 
appointed in the results of research work 
that has been accomplished under the Re¬ 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, the House 
Agriculture Committee appointed a study 
group. It is Interesting that Mr. McMillan 
was a member of this committee and had 
as one of his assistants Mr. John L. Liles, 
agricultural economist of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of Atlanta. They have Just filed 
a very comprehensive report. 

COTTON AND COMPETITION SYNONYMOUS 

Cotton has many competitors and certain¬ 
ly every cotton farmer knows that he can’t 
sit down forever and a day secure in a Gov¬ 
ernment-pegged price. Here is a recent 
headline in a trade paper: "Burlap's Com¬ 
petitive Position in Bag Trade Strengthened 
by Advance Cost of Cotton.'* Bag manufac¬ 
turers are the third largest consumers of 
cotton; automobiles and shirts are first and 
second. 

We have got to get entirely away from 60- 
cent hoes in farming and move up to $1,000 
tractors. If there is land that doesn’t per¬ 


mit tractor use, perhaps It should be in 
pastures and pine trees. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express said; ''The 
late Dr. Charles Herty, chemurglst who orig¬ 
inated the process, foresaw the day when the 
pine tree might succeed cotton as the South’s 
No. 1 money crop. The time has arrived 
to make that prophecy come true." 

A recent news Item states that Alabama 
farmers arc planting Just exactly 435,000 
acres less in cotton this year than they did 
in 1869. 

In the 1949 International edition of the 
Cotton Trade Journal, under the heading. 
"A Task for Rcj^earch," I dlscucsed th? need 
for more uniform length of fibers on each 
seed. A recent count showed there were 
1,130 fibers on one cottonseed of the fol¬ 
lowing varying lengths: 9 fibers. % inch; 
9 of 14 inch; 9 of Va Inch; 37 of Vi inch; 
119 of Vi inch; 350 of % inch; 429 of % Inch; 
and 168 measuring 1 inch. 

COTTON AND RATON 

Every Avondale and Cowlkee mill spindle 
can spin cut rayon just as easily as they 
cun eotlon. Riiyun comes cut to the de¬ 
sired length and today we have customers 
a Eking us to change our product from cotton 
to rayon because rayon is cheaper. 

The Tennessee Cool, Iron & Railroad Co., 
the Unlt.ed States Steel subsidiary of this 
section, have set a very fine example In this 
matter. Tears ago when Mr. Gordon Craw¬ 
ford was president of this company, he estab¬ 
lished a department under Dr. M. F. Jackson 
for visiting rural sections of Alabama to help 
thorn standardize production and also help 
them t(i find markets. I think their first In¬ 
terest was In Johnson gracs hay and cane 
sirup. 

Mr. Crawford Is long since dead but this 
program has ooutlnuod and grown under his 
RucccRSors, Herbert Rydlng, Lester Perry, and 
now under Robert Gregg. Dr. Jackson too 
is dead but hls work, now In charge of Leroy 
Holt and Luther Fuller, with a staff of 11 
men, has spread to include nil Southeastern 
States from iho Carollnas to Texas. ’This 
work is carried on In connection with State 
agricultural departments and our agricul¬ 
tural colleges. 

You are In the seed business. I doubt 
whether cottonseed has ever been an ap¬ 
preciable part of your business because, as a 
rule, farmers save their own seed year after 
year, refreshing occasionally with new strains 
from seed breeders. 

In wishing for your industry a continued 
growth, X hope that this increoslng business 
year after year will be In clover seed, Caley 
pea seed, vetch. DalUs grass seed—seed that 
will keep our pastures green the year around. 
May I also add blcolor lespedeza to the list 
for our bobwhltes. 

Hugh McRae said "The South will come 
into its own when our fields are green in 
winter." May your business continue to 
grow and grow toward this end. 

I would like to quote below some short 
extracts from recent statements by farm 
leaders. 

COMMISSIONER M'DONALD FOR DOMESTIC 
ALLOTMENT 

Commissioner of Agriculture J. E. Mc¬ 
Donald, of Texas, continues to think a do¬ 
mestic-allotment arrangement will solve the 
cotton problem. He also says: "During the 
past 15 years the Congress of the United 
States has enacted national farm legislation 
and appropriated billions of dollars to siabl- 
lize agriculture. Nevertheless, today the 
Government has billions of the taxpayer's 
dollars tied up In surplus farm commodities 
and American farmers are confronted with 
production restrictions or Government regi¬ 
mentation which encourage foreign produc¬ 
tion and the surrender of foreign markets 
for our crops grown in e:icc£s of Amcrlc::n 
needs." 
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Hon. Chester C. Davis, president of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, and first 
proFirient of the AAA, speaking before the 
Twelfth Annual National Farm Institute, Dos 
Moines, Iowa, Februury 17, 1950, said: “For 
I'm not sure that we’ve learned anything 
from 15 years of farm progress,” 

CHESTER DAVIS HITS PRICE FIXING BY LAW 

“From the Agricultural Adjustment Act or 
1933 to now. emphasis has steadily shitted to 
piice hxing by law. I think that Is leading us 
th'wn the wrong track. 

“Goveninieiit price supports and high level 
Covernment loans can help cushion the 
Fbock but they cannot and should not ba 
expected to avert the adjustments that need 
to be made. Wc are living in a fool’s para- 
diro if we think otherwise. A system of 
ri'^iil, legislated price supports extended in- 
c'efaiitely Into the future and at levels high¬ 
er then the over-all supply-demand situa¬ 
tion Will support, will have extremely unde¬ 
sirable conbcquencea, including a great deal 
of harm to farmers themselves.” 

19S0 ECONOMIC PEACE FOLLOWED BY 10S2 
HEADACHES SILLY—DAVLS 

“It does no good to lull us to sleep In 1950 
if In .^o doing you insure we will have some¬ 
thing worse than a headache when we wake 
up In 1952. or 1953, or 1054. 

“Next, I have the feeling that current pro¬ 
grams of higher prices and income supports 
tend to freeze production patterns, to de- 
emphaaizo adjustment as a goal of agricul¬ 
tural policy. 

“By midsummer this year we will have dou¬ 
bled the Nation’s population In 50 years— 
from 70.000,000 In 1900 to 152,000,000. We 
may be coming in sight of the time when 
rising living standards combined with popu¬ 
lation growth will put pressure on our ability 
to expand and maintain the needed produc¬ 
tion of milk and meat. I believe present 
farm programs full short in encouragement 
to shilts that need to be made In land use 
to fit the demand pattern of lomoiTow. 

“Adjustments are still ahead of us and 
they will be particularly severe in the wheat 
and cotton areas. They will lace us as soon 
us we quit sending out the dollars for which 
to pay for our exports. Our postwar larm 
programs do not recognize this fact right 
down to and including the Agricultural Act 
of 1940.” 

GUARANTEED PRICE SUPPORTS WRONG—DAVIS 

“I do not agree with the idea that Govern¬ 
ment can or should guarantee price support.s 
fixed at a level that will yield larmers in the 
aggregate a cash income from marketings 
equal in purchasing power to the average 
cash Income from marketings in the decade 
1938-48, and year by year thereafter main¬ 
tain a level equal to the average of the lirst 10 
of the 12 preceding years. It Just can’t be 
done, and that promise, along v/lth the im¬ 
plied promise of low-priced food for con¬ 
sumers, is the fundtamental weakness in the 
Biarnun plan.” 

FOOD riinsiniES should be scrapped—davis 

“I didn’t like the idea of general food sub- 
sldje.s during the war, and I like them less 
now. There’s no good reason why nonagri- 
cultural workers can’t and shouldn’t produce 
enough goods and services to pay for agri¬ 
culture’s production without help from the 
Treasury. 

“If labor loaders will make their followers 
realize that in the long run higher w^ages 
depend on Increased production. Without 
it the wage Increases are not real—and if 
management will deliver lower prices as vol¬ 
ume grows, and will share fairly with labor 
and consumer the benefits of increased pro¬ 
ductivity, etc.” 

TEAMWORK IN ATTAINING HIGH LEVELS OP 
PRODUCTION NEEDED-DAVIS 

“These are stubborn ‘Ifs,’ but they are very 
Impcrtant. Perhaps you say there isn’t 


much agriculture can do about these things. 
Perhaps you think that kind of talk doesn’t 
fit a farm Institute. But I tell you these 
Issues arc fundamental to farm welfare. 
Many farm, business, and labor leaders have 
seen clearly the policy we must follow if our 
economy is to function. Teamwork in at¬ 
taining and holding a high level of produc¬ 
tion is necessary If we are to develop the full 
economic life required of this Nation.” 

CONGRE.SSWOMAN BOLTON’S FARM SPEECH CITED 

In an address by Hon. Frances P. Bolton, 
M. C.. before the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus, Ohio. 
November 29. 1949, on the subject Parity 
Price an Economic, Not a Political Prin¬ 
ciple. she says: 

“Read history and you will find that every 
human crisis, upheaval, panic, depre.ssion, 
rcce.:.sion, or v/hat not that has ever even 
temporarily stopped or caused market dis¬ 
tress tvi the financial structure and the 
progreis of our country, has been directly 
traced to unjust pricing of agricultural 
products m these United States. Thi.s unjust 
system of pricing decreed that the annual 
crop Was worth no more per unit than the 
value placed upon a needless surplus. 

TAKE FARM ECONOMICS OUT OF POLITICS— 
KOLTON 

"It is not, perhaps, as simple as I am 
making It sound*'-lor the moment is upon 
u.s when wo must reevaluate e::lstirig meth¬ 
ods and concliUous. We must find ways to 
put these ba.sically important matters clearly 
Into the field of sound, economic principle, 
where they belong. We must take them 
definitely out of politics. 

“If we, ns farmers, seek our own particular 
solutions with no thought of America as a 
whole, if Industry or labor or white-collar 
Worker looks after h'msclf only, wc shall find 
ourselves In a dead-end street instead of on 
that great road to freedom upon which des¬ 
tiny placed this Nation of ours. 

“lYue as it is that America prospers in 
proportion to prosperity on the farms, it Is 
no less true that unless A:nerica as a whole 
swings along with everything in balance, 
v;llh all the instruments of her great sym¬ 
phony of freedom synchronized and in har¬ 
mony, not only the people of America, but 
the pcf»ple across the world, will find them¬ 
selves lost In an intolerable darkness.” 

THE SOUTH LOOKS AHEAD 

Dr. Paul W. Chapman, as.sociate dean, cnl- 
lepe of uc.i Iculture, University of Geory.la, 
before the 19»30 annual conference advertis¬ 
ing staff of the Progressive Parmer at Pv»int 
Clear. Ala., on the subject the South Looks 
Ahead. 1930-6C. said: “2,249,000 electrified 
farms In the South—a ]0-ycar increase ol 
1,820,000, Of the 4,863.266 farm coii.sumprs 
listed in the report. 48 percent were located 
in 14 Southern States. 

“Caeh lurm income: During the favorable 
years for fanning that have existed since 
1942, the South has made great gains in ca.sh 
farm income. In 1943 it reached $5,000,- 
000,000 and by 1948 had risen to the all-time 
high of $8,250,000,000. Since 1940 the gain in 
cash farm income lor the Nation ha.s been 
283 percent; lor the South It has been 272 
percent. 

“Gains In farm management and opera¬ 
tion: Gains in farm owner-operators have 
been going forward faster in the South than 
111 oilier sections of the Nation. There is 
a marked decline in tenants and sharecrop¬ 
pers. From 1930 45, 286,000 more owner-op¬ 
erators; 951,000 less tenants and share¬ 
croppers. 

“Crop production is being balanced with 
animal production; breeding stock Is being 
Increased on southern farms faster than in 
other sections of the Nation. 

“Most Important of all In relation to soil 
conservation and livestock profits, feed pro¬ 
duction is keeping pace with gains in animal 


population. Many Southern States are or¬ 
ganizing lOO-bushel corn clubs; Georgia has 
Inducted 200 members in 2 years. Major 
empha-sls is being placed on the development 
of Improved pasture.” 

ALABAMA NEEDS MORE TRACTOR POWER—P. O. 

DAVIS 

Mr. P. O. Davis, director of extension for 
Alabama, recently wrote me: 

“In t.'ilking to the bankers at the univer¬ 
sity last week I emphasized additional finan¬ 
cial needs for our changing agriculture in 
Alabama. I reminded them, for example, 
that: 

“Slated differently, mule power and equip¬ 
ment per crop acre was valued at $18.74; 
tractor power and equipment, $43.72. 

“By multiplying this C48.72 per acre by the 
number (8.6C0.000) of cropland acres wc have 
in Alabama, we get nn idea ol how much 
real money is needed to fully mechanize Ala¬ 
bama farms. Of course, a considerable 
amount has been done, but not near enough 
lor efficient and proper operation. 

“Mechanization and pasture fertilizer are 
only two major examples of big financial 
needs for Alabama’s changing agriculture. 
For example, to prepare land, buy seed and 
fertilizer, and plant an acre of alfalfa calls 
lor $30 to $50, and we should, but won’t, 
plant a million acres this year. 

“To buy llveatrck on a big scale big money 
is needed. Dairy cows are costing $150 to 
more than $200 each. And homes and 
fences are expensive. So the story goes.’’ 

WHEELER M’MILLFN COMPARES POTATOES TO 
EUCGI S 

Mr. Wheeler McMlllen, pre.s!dent of the 
National Farm CUemiirgic Council, opening 
the Fifteenth National Farm Chemurgic 
Conference March 29, 1950, Hotel Statler, 
V7ashington, on the subject Green Frontiers 
said: 

"The photograph wfiiich I hold up for your 
view Is u picture ol a buggy. For those of 
you who do not know this object from ex¬ 
perience 1 might explain that a buggy is a 
horse-drawn vehicle which was used tor the 
transjjortatlon ol human beings in those 
days of antiquity which preceded the motor 
age. 

“The market for buggies began to decline 
when low-priced atitomobiles became avail¬ 
able to the general public. The manufac¬ 
turers in the Industry discovered they had 
a buggy problem. They could make more 
buggies than the public demanded. In 
those medieval times there was no such thing 
as parity for buggies. There was no Gov¬ 
ernment system of buggy price supports, 
flexible or nonflcxlhle. 

"Some of the buggy manufarturers went 
Into the automobile business where they 
made a great deal of money and created 
large numbers of new jobs. The automobile 
was better than the buggy. Vast nc" stores 
ol purchasing power were created by the 
enterprise which supplied the demand. Con- 
sequeiiUy today a higher proportion of 
American families enjoy automobiles than 
ever owned buggies. 

“The object I now hold in my hand is a 
potato. The potato is agriculture’s 1930 
model buggy. The potato manufacturers 
are producing more of this model than the 
public demands." 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OP CROP PLANTING AL- 
WAY.S DISASTROUS—M’MILLEN 

“This situation has arisen at a juncture 
In time when people hav' been led to ex¬ 
pect impossible things from Government. 
The administration of Government has been 
bitterly and raucously criticized for what 
It has done about potatoes. Much of this 
criticism has been entirely unjustified and 
nearly all of it has completely missed its 
proper mark. Government should not be 
criticized only for having engaged In an 
effort which hw.8 proved less than success- 
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ful. Oovernment can fairly be criticized for 
having attempted to do aomethlng entirely 
beyond the capacity of Government to ac¬ 
complish. 

“You could give a giraffe a license to drive 
an automobile. You could give a giraffe per¬ 
mission to take your car onto the highways. 
Neither a license nor the permission would 
enable him to drive the car. Such a perform¬ 
ance would bo entirely beyond his capac¬ 
ity. No giraffe was ever cut out by nature 
to become a chauffeur. 

"Neither Is It within the capabilities of 
government to direct the planting of crops* 
or to determine the price at which they 
shall be sold. Every such attempt In his¬ 
tory has come to an unsuccessful end, usually 
to the accompaniment ol disaster. 

"Industry and government alike re.st for¬ 
ever uncafay in apprehension of depression. 
Agriculture today shudders In the fear of 
accumulated surpluses." 

NEW CROPS AND NEW USES FFMEDY FOR SUR¬ 
PLUSES—M ^MILLEN 

"Give Industry an ever-expanding economy 
and It will not fear depression. Give Gov¬ 
ernment a sufficiently expanding economy 
and it can pay its debts out of production. 
Give agriculture enough new crojis and 
enough uses for Its products, and surpluses 
will not reappear. Remove the specter of 
surpluses from agriculture and an ever-ex¬ 
panding economy will give us ever-expandIng 
Industry and a first-class chance to save 
Araerlcnn freedom for future generations." 

NATIONAL GRANGE FARM PROGRAM DISCUSSED 

In the National Grange, May number, there 
Is printed the Grange farm program from 
which I quote: 

"Fifth, some production controls either 
through marketing quotas or acreage allot¬ 
ments. While we do not like either, we 
recogulzo that they may be necessary, If 
Axed supports are to be used, and possibly 
In some cases with flexible supports. Wo 
prefer the marketing quota to the acreage 
allotment because the marketing quota is 
reasonably manageable while the acreage al¬ 
lotment Is too easily evaded, resulting In 
little or no production control whatever. 
As an example, some years ago the acreage 
of cotton was cut to half, hut farmers laid 
aside their poorest acres, poured fertilizer on 
the remainder, and many raised more cotton 
than they did before the cut. In most crops, 
we consider both devices as emergency in 
character, to be used only in extreme cases 
where it is necessary to make rapid sub¬ 
stantial readjustments In production. Mar¬ 
keting quotas and acreage allotments are, 
therefore, accepted as a fifth general class 
of measures which we would make available 
but we would put them near the bottom of 
the list In order of preference." 

KEEP AGRICULTURE INDEPENDENT OP TREASURY 
payments—GRANGE 

Sixth, and at the bottom of the list, we 
would m.^ke production payments available 
only as an emergency measure. We do not 
want to SCO agriculture dependent upon 
Treasury payments for Us existence, not only 
because of its effect on agriculture, but we 
believe that it would be economically un¬ 
sound. We do not want to see farmers re¬ 
duced to the uncertainty of Income based 
upon the annual action of Congress. Wc do 
not want to see farmers reduced to the po¬ 
litical necessity of voting for the candidate 
who would promise the biggest and best raids 
on the Federal Treasury. Wo do not want 
to see the Government paying a portion of 
the food bill of American consumers, rich 
and poor alike, with an unknown drain on 
the taxpayers which would inevitably result 
In Inflation similar to that which has 
brought so much economic distress to so 
many European nations, making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. We do not want 


to see the widespread regimentation of 
farmers that would follow, with the hordes 
of public employees necessary to administer 
such a program. Nevertheless, we feel that 
In periods of emergency or adjustment It may 
be necessary to use such payments to meet 
a condition which could not be met In any 
other way, provided such payments are safe¬ 
guarded by a deflnite order of preference to 
be used in connection with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Federal Farm Commission. 
We believe that such a provision should bo 
available for use, but should not be used 
until it was clear that other means would 
not suffice. We feel that It would bo a 
serious mistake, and would go a long way 
toward destroying the Incentive for farmers 
to develop self-help, self-supporting pro- 
giania, If production payments were made 
the main reliance for meeting the farm 
problems. 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL REFERENCES 

Following are a few statistics: 

In 1930 viscose staple rayon was 60 cents 
and cotton was 13 cents per pound. In 
August 1949, rayon was 36 cents and cotton 
was 31 cents. 

Our annual exports of cotton: 1925-30. 
8,251,000 bales; 1930-35. 7.244,000 bales; 1035- 
40. 6.300.000 bales. 

During those same periods foreign-mill 
consumption increased from: 1925*30, 18,- 
400.000 bales; 1930-36, 18.740,000 bales; 1935- 
40. 21,600,000. 

During those same periods cotton produc¬ 
tion in foreign lands was: 1925-30, 10,060.000: 
1930-35, 11,680,000 bales; 1935-40, 16,780,000 
bales. 

The average foreign production of rayon: 
1026 30. 256,000,000 pounds; 1936-40, 1,- 
610,000,000 pounds. 

In 1941 foreign rayon production reached 
the equivalent of 5,280,000 bales of cotton. 

From the prewar period there were two 
tnnds—first, the decline In the foreign mar¬ 
ket lor United States cotton. Second, this 
decline was offset by increase of tlie foreign 
market for forelgn-produccd cotton and 
rayon. Today there is a demand for syn¬ 
thetic fiber beyond home production and we 
are Iniporllng rayon. 


Siesta Psychology 

EXTENSION OP REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

CF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP FEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the reading of two articles I 
am today inserting in the Congressional 
Record to all those who read the Con¬ 
gressional Recohd. In my opinion Sena¬ 
tor Johnson Is performing a most 
worthwhile service for our Nation as the 
chairman of his subcommittee referred 
to in these articles. 

[Pi om the Port Worth Press of September 8. 

1950] 

The Texas Listening Post—Senator Johnson 
Shores Defense Siesta 
(By Norton McGlffln) 

The special Senate subcommittee headed 
by Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, is getting 
down to work and putting some of the mili¬ 
tary and the defense planners on a hot grid¬ 
dle. The group, which Includes four Demo¬ 
crats and three Republicans, criticizes 
sharply the "siesta psychology" of those in 
charge of national preparedness. 


Senator Johnson 1r an excellent choice for 
leadership of the committee. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the House Armed Services Committee 
and is on the companion body in the Senate. 
Furthermore, the Senator Is not afraid to 
speak out. It looks as though ho will lot 
the chips fall whore they may. 

One of the proposals of the committee 
Is to reactivate the synthetic rubber-produc¬ 
ing facilities of the country. In view of the 
fact that wc are already at war, or at Icart 
In what passes for one, It seems strange that 
such steps should not have been taken long 
ago. But the executive branch needs prod¬ 
ding from the legislative branch. 

I’o show how much asleep some govern¬ 
mental agencies are, the subcommittee, 
under Senator Johnson's Icadcrshin, has 
prevailed on the administration to .stop th(5 
sole of n synthetic rubber plant at Akron, 
Ohio, and order an increase of 80,000 tonn in 
Bynthetie rubber capacity. 

The incredible thing, to me, is that the 
ndmtnlstratlon has to be needled into tuch 
common-sense arrangements by the Senate 
subcommittee. The Johnson group la upset 
because the military Is blithely continuing 
to sell surplus military goods. There's a war 
on. or Is there? 

The "complacency on the Potomac" to 
quote the report of the subcommittee Is stag¬ 
gering. Apparently the motto of the Muni¬ 
tions Board and others is "business as 
usual." The subcommittee accused the Air 
Force of selling airplane engines and equip¬ 
ment at Robins Air Base In Georgia. The 
Air Force denied the charge, and the sub¬ 
committee produced newspaper ads to prove 
Its point. 

A lot of us have long maintained that the 
military should not buy or soil Its equipment 
because there isn’t a CPA In the lot. No 
general is adequate to act as a purchasing 
or dispensing agent, because no general is 
at heart an economizer. That’s why we 
need a committee like the JohUBon group to 
check and doxible-check. 


fProm the Houston Post of Beptembor 8, 
1950] 

Siesta Psychology 

In Its first report, Senator Lyndon John- 
fio'j’s subcommittee Investigating national 
j)rpp.areclness delivers some haymakers at the 
Defense Department and the Munitions 
Board for falling to revise pollcleB with re¬ 
spect to the disposition of surplus material 
and defense plants In the light of conditions 
created by the Korean war. Offlclalr, were 
charged with a siesta psychology, and with 
nr'glectlng precautions which the cubcom- 
mlttee feels to be of urgent necessity In view 
of the poissible spread of the conflict to other 
areas. 

That Federal egenclcs have been slow to 
adjurt thomsclvoH to the new turn of affairs 
Is no secret. The trouble may be due to 
the highly complicated governmental struc¬ 
ture in which one part may not know what 
the other part Is doing. For instance, the 
committee report tells of the Armed Forces 
holding bargain sales of needed materials 
while Blmultaneou.sly buying the same 
things on the open market at nonbargaln 
prices. It charges that five defense plants 
have been sold or put on sale since the 
Korean crisis, some of them without provi¬ 
sion for prompt return to the Government in 
case of need. 

Much of the report deals with rubber. The 
subcommittee was unable to find out what, 
if anything, was being done to encourage 
the cultivation of natural rubber In the 
Western Hemisphere, and called for a sharp 
increase in the stockpiling of the natural 
product together with a lull reactivation 
of the Nation’s synthetic rubber industry. 
It claims credit for having halted the sale 
ol an Ohio plant, and said its efforts had 
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resulted in stepping up synthetic rubber 
production from 402,600 tons to 756,000 tons. 

Government rubber policy, the subcom¬ 
mittee properly holds, should be directed to 
Insure a continuous supply of rubber on a 
long-term basis as well as to provide for 
possibly military needs. The points made 
In the report have a strong common-sense 
appeal. Sales of surplus property should 
be slopped abruptly, stocks should be 
promptly Inventoried to ascertain what Is 
on hand and what may be needed, and there 
should be a more imaginative mid Xore.sight<?d 
efTort in the stockpiling of critical delense 
Items. 


International Whirligig 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mi. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article that 
was released by the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate on August 26 and 27, and 
written by Mr. John Fisher. The article 
follows: 

International Whirligig—Resignation of 

Diplomats Bares Extent op Terrorization 

OF Poland; Russians Control Army, Police 

To Keep Patriots in Subjection 
(By John Fisher) 

Resignations of Polish Embassy attaches 
In Washington, who sacrificed their careers 
rather than obey orders to return home, are 
unimpeachable evidence of Communist ter¬ 
ror in their fatherland. 

All of Malik’s booster talk about happiness 
and freedom under the Red flag is exposed 
as bunk by these fear-haunted diplomats, 
who are in the best position to know the 
whole truth about conditions behind the 
Iron curtain. 

Their self-preservation act follows previous 
withdrawals by Dr. Aleksander Rudzinskl, 
United Nations Polish legal counselor, and 
25 other Polish oflicials, who cut themselves 
adrift rather than bo a party to delivering 
their countrymen Into complete Soviet bond¬ 
age. 

The spirit of independence In Poland is 
being ruthlessly snuffed out. Certain Marx¬ 
ist leaders like Oomulka had hoped that 
by eagerly championing orthodox Leninism. 
Poland would bo allowed a token share of 
political and economic Independence. But 
they were accused of Tltoism and silenced. 
cringing copy or Russia 

Today the proudest and strongest Russian 
satellite Is being whipped into the role of a 
cringing Soviet Inckry, Its entire system of 
living a mere copy of the oppressive Russian 
system. It even suffers the ignominy of be¬ 
ing the only Moscow puppet in which a Rus¬ 
sian. Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, has 
been forced into its national polltburo. 

Poland right now is a key factor In the 
tense European military situation. Her flat 
pLiins are a pathway into Russia; her air¬ 
fields. steppingstones. If the country were 
in rebellion, an assault of the Soviet frontier 
would have a better chance of success. 

But in the event of a Russian attack on 
Berlin and west Germany, the Poles, though 
the moat anti-Russian of all satellites, are 
still anti-Gorman—even the non-Commu¬ 
nists—and they might side with Russia as 
In the last two wars. 

At present Stalin is trying both the carrot 
and slick—mostly the stick—to woo Poland 


Into doing his will. He ordered a speed-up 
In collectivization of forms on the exact pat¬ 
tern of Soviet agriculture. 

Out of a peasant population of 15,000,000, 
only 200,000 are Communist Party members. 
Angry farmers hid their seed grain and 
smashed government tractors. Warsaw used 
violence to beat down the resistance ol pros¬ 
perous farmers. Posters were displayed in 
rural areas quoting Lenin: “Rely on the poor 
peasant. Fight the kulak.** 

PUNISHMENT FOR NOT WORKING 

A new 6-year plan was inaugurated on 
July 22, Regeneration Day, the sixth anni¬ 
versary of the birth of the notorious Rus¬ 
sian-Polish Government. Its objective is to 
expand agriculture, trade, building, and 
Industry. 

To approach the preposterous production 
targets, workers toll long hours and finally 
stay away from work from sheer exhaustion. 
In an eflort to combat absenteeism, Warsaw 
recently enacted Socialist labor “discipline” 
laws, copied from the Soviet labor code, with 
heavy fines and Imprisonment for tardiness 
or truancy. 

A revived anti-American campaign Is 
based on obtaining signatures to the Stock¬ 
holm peace petition outlawing the atomic 
bomb. Warsaw maintains that 18,000,000 
names already have been collected. 

Local police went from door to door offer¬ 
ing bewildered residents the choice of sign¬ 
ing or lacing arrest as the secret agents of 
American imperialists. President Bierut 
told signature collectors to call attention to 
the criminal United States attack on peace¬ 
ful Korea as a persuasive argument. 

WORK UP HATRED OF AMERICANS 

Hilary Mine, Vice Premier and Politburo 
member, ranted, “These [American] succes¬ 
sors of Hitler are carrying on armed inter¬ 
vention in Korea and are arguing when and 
where to drop the A-bomb.“ A Warsaw pa¬ 
per reported, “American soldiers are com¬ 
mitting unbelievable atrocities on Korean 
prisoners.” No He is passed up if it can be 
used to make Poles hate Americans. 

The organized underground no longer en¬ 
gages In large-scale revolt because retaliation 
against innocent families follows. But small 
desj)erate groups pay off old scores with the 
police. Arrests arc frequent. One of the 
methods employed by the UB (secret police) 
is to quiz a suspect about his own subver¬ 
sive activities or those of his neighbor. His 
fingers are placed In a door jamb. If he fails 
to give the desired answers, the door is 
pressed. 

Military tribunals are still sentencing vic¬ 
tims to 30-year prison terms or to death lor 
outbreaks against the CommunLst authori¬ 
ties. Many other trials are held In camera. 
Relatives of the condemned rarely know the 
fate of their loved ones until months after¬ 
ward—sometimes never. 

So far as fearing war with the United 
States, the Polish peasants would welcome 
war as their only means of escape from the 
Red terror. 

HOLDS FIRM CONTROL 

Marshal Rokossovsky is the real boss of 
Poland. He not only holds the power In 
the Politburo, he also commands an army of 
350,000 troops and a security police force 
of 120,000. The army organization now ex¬ 
actly duplicates the Soviet set-up so that the 
Polish Army can be swiftly geared in with 
the Russian armed forces in case of war. 

High-ranking career officers have been re¬ 
moved. Young officers, trained in Soviet 
tactics and Ideologies In Russian military 
academies, now run the Polish Military Es¬ 
tablishment. 

Moscow recently made a bid to bind the 
troops to Stalin by compelling the east Ger¬ 
man Red government to recognize the Oder- 
Nelsse frontier, which leaves 44,000 square 
miles of former German territory in Polish 
hands. Nearly all Poles, whether Commu¬ 


nist or not, want to keep these provinces, 
rich in farms, factories, and mines. 

If later the double-crossing Kremlin seeks 
to gain German favor, It can repudiate the 
present sell-out agreement and promise Gor- 
many that those lost lands will bo restored. 
Of course, almost everyone In Poland would 
be enraged by the bargain. But by that 
time Marshal Rokossovsky will have such a 
stranglehold on both the army and the police 
ti nt revolt or even protests would be futile. 

Poland is not entirely subdued. But it is 
so much of a giant slave colony that Polish 
• diplomats, who have tasted American free¬ 
dom, prefer exile to returning home. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of certain statements which have 
been made over the radio and in the 
press in the Eighth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Michigan, as well as in the city 
of San Juan, P. R., I wish to sub¬ 
mit for the Record, an editorial which 
was published in El Imparcial, a Puerto 
Rican daily newspaper, under date of 
September 7. 1950: 

JU.ST1CE FOR Crawford 

Congressman Fred Crawford Is facing po¬ 
litical difficulties in his district in Saginaw, 
Mich., because of the controversy between 
the beet harvesters and the Puerto Rican 
farm hands, 5,000 of whom are moving to 
that State to help with its beet harvest. 
This controversy, with which we have not 
extensively occupied ourselves, is on the way 
toward a solution, raising the pay and the 
living conditions of the workers in accord¬ 
ance with the terms arrived at. 

Crawford collaborated in the plan—at 
least he supported It—to gather the beet 
harvest with the aid of Puerto Rican work¬ 
ers. To be sure, the beet harvesters should 
be grateful to the veteran legislator of Mich¬ 
igan. It Is unfair that because the harvesters 
did not from the beginning meet all the terms 
of the work contract with the farm hands, 
Crawford should become a political victim of 
Incomprehensibility In his own State. It 
seems to us that Congrcs.sman Crawford has 
not received the fair deal which should be 
given an active and indefatigable politician, 
with a long list of services rendered his State. 

Wo say this because Crawford is, in the 
truest sense of the word, not an object of 
devotion so far as we are concerned, but, as 
we have felt toward all politicians, we are 
incapable of lending our support to the in¬ 
justice against him. His position with regard 
to Puerto Rico has not always been a correct 
one, and there have been frequent discrepan¬ 
cies between his point of view and ours. 
However, we would not be able to deny that 
his Intervention, for one reason or another, 
has always been wholesome. 

Neither should they criticize In Michigan 
Crawford s interest and participation in the 
problem of the Territories and possessions. 
The voters of Michigan, which Is a civilized 
and democratic region, should feel proud of 
Crawford's record in the Congress, which 
outlined and strengthened the ptllcy of 
friendship and fraternization regarding the 
territories by which he has rendered a valua¬ 
ble service to the North American Nation, 
Bis State should understand that It is an 
honor to have a man who occupies an im- 
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portant position, and who la respected for it, 
In the Congress of the United States. It 
would be foolish to exchange him for any 
kind of beginner without proper Justilica* 
tlon for such action. It would mean the 
loss of his great experience, his wide connec*> 
tions, and the commitment of an injustice 
against a Member of Congress who has known 
to lend sparkle to his office. 


The Primaries in Michigan 


EXTENSION OP REMARiCS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of what has heretofore been said 
in the press and over the radio in the 
Eighth Congrcsbional District of Michi¬ 
gan, as well as in Puerto Rico, I wish to 
submit for the Record, an editorial which 
appeared in El Mundo. a Puerto Rican 
publication, under date of September 15, 
1950: 

The Primahies in Michigan 

The Repreeentative. Fred Crawford, won 
the Ropublicnn nomination In the district 
thot he represents in the State of Michigan. 

Crawford has been for many years in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, elected by his fellow-citizens at Sag¬ 
inaw. It had been said that in these times 
he was confronted with the must difficult 
situation in his political career, since his op¬ 
ponent, attorney Robert J. Curry, had made 
an intense campaign. 

Part of this intense campaign against 
Crawford had been in pointing out that said 
Congressman spent more time in the defense 
of Puerto Rican matters in the Congress than 
he spent in taking care of the matters of 
his constituents of Michigan. 

Such accusation was an exaggeration, since, 
although it is true that this Congressman 
has been among those most occupied with 
Puerto Rican matters in Washington, it can¬ 
not be maintained that the larger part of 
his time was spent in these matters. 

We are happy that his ties with Puerto Rico 
were not the cause of a defeat. The judg¬ 
ment of the Saginaw electors in giving him 
a new hidorsement indicates that such alle¬ 
gations had no adverse weight in the mind 
of the voters. 

On the contrary. If the result of the elec¬ 
tions can be interpreted in any form, It is 
to affirm that the electors of that congres- 
sloiuil district recognize as a legitimate and 
proper activity of their Representative that 
he interest himself In Puerto Rican matters. 

Truly, that is a rpsponslblllty that all per¬ 
sons elected to CJongress assume, since the 
welfare of this island depends In a great 
part, by the force of political reality, on the 
actions of the Congress. Puerto Rico is part 
of the group of the congressional responsi¬ 
bilities, as are the Armed Forces, the atomic 
bomb, the tax policy, the civil rights, and so 
many other Important matters that are ap¬ 
parently far away from the interests or local 
preoccupations of the districts that elect the 
Representatives. 

Mr. Crawi-ord, on knowing the results of 
the primaries, hastened to affirm that, if he 
were elected in the November elections, as is 
expected, he will continue his actions in 
favor of the island. ‘T will continue in 
my attempts to aid the Puerto Ricans,” he 
stated, ”in all that I can.” 

Puerto Rico and Its people need good 
friends in the Congress. Mr. Crawford, on 
past occasions, has interested himself in mat¬ 


ters of the coimtry, and, In general terms, it 
can be stated that the Island owes much 
to him for his intervention and actions. 

We are happy that, after the primaries, he 
remains in the same frame of mind and is 
disposed to continue cooperating in the in¬ 
sular benefit. 

We hope this Is so. 

It is Just that the coimtry be grateful for 
the attitude assumed by Representative 
Crawford. 


Miracle on the Vistula 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith a letter received 
by my distinguished colleague from H- 
Irnois, Thomas Gordon, from the Hon¬ 
orable Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State, as well as Congressman 
Gordon’s letter to me. The letters fol¬ 
low: 

Assistant Secretary of State. 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1950. 
Hon. Thomas S. Ooboon. 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Gordon: I want to thank you 
for taking part in the Voice of America’s 
special broadcast to Poland on August 16, 
commemorating the Miracle on the Vis¬ 
tula. 

I want to tell you. too, how encouraged I 
am to hear that within a few days after 
your broadcast you had mail from Poland 
telling how well it was received and ex¬ 
pressing gratitude that the Polish people 
have friends in the United States, such as 
yourself, who have their interests at heart. 

I am sure that there is going to be a 
similar response, in the form of letters ad¬ 
dressed to the Voice itself, to the message 
you delivered to the Polish people. 

Your experience, I might add, typifies 
the reaction of people behind the iron cur¬ 
tain to the Voice of America broadcasts. 
They look to us for the truth and, de¬ 
spite the risks u.sually Involved, oiten try to 
exprrs.s their thanks for our broadcasts. 
Fugitives Irom the captive areas tell us 
that Voice of America broadcasts were a 
major factor in persuading them to flee. 

Our loiters—we are now getting as many 
as 29,000 a month from all over the world— 
indicate that we have a large and growing 
audience and that our broadcasts are help¬ 
ing to convince people everywhere that the 
United £3tates is interested in their wel¬ 
fare. 

Thank you once again for your interest 
and your assistance in the program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward W. Barrett, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Congress of the Umitxd States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., September I, 1950. 
Hon. Daniel J. Flood, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: Enclosed find a letter 1 have 
received from Assistant Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Edward W. Barrett, who Is in 
charge of the Voice of America program. 

As I told you, I made the broadcast re¬ 
ferred to, on August 15, commemorating the 
Miracle on the Vistula. 


The other day. I received a letter from a 
relative of mine, whom I have never Seen, 
advising me that some of his friends in the 
same city where he resides, Brauroburg, 
Poland, wlilch Is about 90 miles from 
Warsaw, the capital city, heard my broad¬ 
cast and were delighted to hear my words 
commemorating this great event in Poland, 
which In former years was a national holi¬ 
day, but now Is suppressed by tiie new 
regime. 

I mode other broadcasts last year and re¬ 
ceived quite a number of letters praising the 
remarks I made, which gave them a little 
hope that America had not forgotten them 
in their days of trial. These courageous 
people took a lot of chances by writing me. 

With kind personal regards, 1 remain 
Sincerely yours, 


Tom. 


Peat li a Valuable Resource of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF mimkesota 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 30, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all of the Members of this House can 
agree that the development and produc¬ 
tive use of our natural resources is of 
utmost importance at this stage of our 
national growth. Both great political 
parties of the United States have always 
supported efforts to bring the benefits 
of modem science to undeveloped areas 
rich in untapped resources. 

Throughout the country we have made 
notable progress in turning our re¬ 
sources into materials, business, and jobs 
needed for our economic well-being and 
national security. But there are still 
new possibilities for the development of 
resources that have been neglected, 
among them the immense deposits of 
good quality peat throughout the United 
States. 

In my own State, Minnesota, there are 
5,000,000 acres of peat land with excel¬ 
lent quality peat deposits of 7,000,000,000 
tons. This is over one-half of the na¬ 
tional peat supply, though deposits are 
found extensively jn Wisconsin, Michi¬ 
gan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Washington. Alabama. New Jersey, Ohio, 
Florida, Georgia, and many other States. 

Because of the remarkable beginning 
made in peat research, I supported the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Hon. Fred 
Marshall, when he recently asked the 
House to seriously study the legislation 
he has introduced to encourage further 
research and development of peat pro¬ 
duction for both Industrial and agricul¬ 
tural uses. 

The supplementary bills, H. R. 7330 
and H. R. 7574. would authorize vitally 
needed research into the use of peat as a 
fuel in the generation of electrical power 
and Its usefulness as a source of valuable 
Industrial byproducts and would author¬ 
ize loans to private business by the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation for 
the utilization of peat and its byproducts. 

The best possible use of this great re¬ 
source is important to the economic 
growth and security of our country. It is 
not a matter of political partisanship 
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any more than any of our other re¬ 
sources. We are all interested in mak¬ 
ing the best possible use of our resources 
for the best interest of all of our people. 

I therefore feel that we should meet 
this problem with a common spirit of co¬ 
operation to find the most effective 
method of developing our peat deposits 
and tlie related byproducts. In a recent 
report to the Bureau of Mines, 19 States 
rrported peat production largely for ag¬ 
ricultural uses, but this is negligible com¬ 
pared to the industrial uses already in¬ 
dicated in our own research and in the 
experience of other countries which have 
been more advanced in the development 
cf peat. 

In Minnesota it is imperative that we 
have an adequate supply of low-cost fuel 
to be used in the generation of electrical 
power, particularly since we can be very 
nearly isolated from fuel or power 
sources because of our geographical loca¬ 
tion. This is an element of both strategic 
and economic danger. The vulnerability 
of long overland and overwater hauls of 
fuel for power and heat are obvious. 
Other States in the Midwest and central 
United States are facing a similar threat. 

At the same time, lack of low-cost fuel 
and low-cost power has hampered the 
development of many areas that are the 
sources of materials necessary to indus¬ 
try and commerce. Peat lands in the 
United States have been considered 
wastelands and have retarded the eco¬ 
nomic growth of those areas where they 
exist in large quantities. 

By taking advantage of the scientific 
progress in the use of peat and peat by¬ 
products, we can help the poor counties 
and the poor areas of our States to help 
themselves and we can do this without 
interfering in any w'ay with the indus¬ 
trial developments already made. 

As some of my friends from Minnesota 
in this House have already pointed out, 
American and European research has 
already found peat a source of number¬ 
less valuable byproducts which can be 
produced cheaply simply because they 
are byproducts of the peat being proc¬ 
essed for fuel for power-generating pur¬ 
poses. It is a source of industrial chem¬ 
icals like ammonia, methyl alcohol, 
acetic acids, cresols, and furfural. It 
has been used in the manufacturing 
of paper, textiles, brick, surgical dress¬ 
ings. benzine, and various exploded or 
artificial woods. 

What other byproducts can be found 
will be determined by the development 
of a strong peat industry and new tech¬ 
nological .schemes and methods. In some 
States private producers are already 
using it extensively for fertilizers, insu¬ 
lation, and packing materials. As a low- 
cost fuel in power generation and as a 
source of valuable byproducts, it can be 
readily .seen that a good, sound peat in¬ 
dustry in the underdeveloped areas in 
Minnesota and the United States will be 
a major contribution to economic 
grow’th and to national defense. 

It is because of these facts that I again 
urge members of both parties to work 
together in achieving a common method 
of developing this resource which might 
well be a hidden treasure in what w^e 
called w'asteland. 


The Why of Minnesota’s Northwest 
Angle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

; IN THE HOUSE OP REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday, Sepiember 18, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, at times 
during these hectic days I have found 
myself thinking of one of the truly great 
wilderness areas of our Nation. 

I r{'fer to the Northwest Angle country 
of Minne.sota—an area of 80,000 acres. 
This great region of real solitude is ac¬ 
cessible in summer only by foot, by water 
or by air, or over ice in winter. Further¬ 
more, there are no telephones. 

I need not remind you who live in the 
WesL or have spent your vacations in the 
great mountain and lake regions, of their 
beauty and grandeur; of the true re¬ 
laxation and rest which one can enjoy; 
and of the fine fishing and hunting. 

Time will not permit me to continue, 
but. I hope that each of you will read the 
historical article by William Heritage in 
the further extension of my remarks, 
and that all who can do so will come to 
Minnesota when this session of Congress 
adjourns and come to the Angle country 
for a real vacation. If you prefer, you 
can enjoy the pleasures of the modern 
hotels and resorts in many of the other 
magnificent areas of one of the Nation’s 
groat vacation States, marvelous Minne¬ 
sota. 

The following article about the North¬ 
west Angle country will be of interest I 
am sure. It is entitled “The Why of 
Minnesota’s Northwest Angle” by Wil¬ 
liam Heritage and it appeared in the 
Blackduck (Minn.) American on April 
21. 1949: 

The Wh j of Minnesota’s Famous Northwest 
Angle 

(By William Heritage) 

Many people when looking at a map of 
Miniieaola wonder why a block of some 80.- 
000 acres of thi.s Stale Is separated from the 
main body by some 12 miles, and almost 
wholly surrounded by Canada. 

This area, known as the Northwest Angle 
has a population of some 100 persons: has no 
roads or telephones; is acec.sslblc to the 
main portion of the State in summer only by 
foot through Manitoba, by water or by air 
or over ice In winter. Three post offices are 
located on the Northwest Angle. The first 
real fur trading post in Minnesota was lo¬ 
cated here, being built in 1732 and operated 
for .some 7 years. 

In 1875, upon completion by the Canadian 
Onvernment of the Dawson Trail, a stage 
line was maintained from Winnipeg to North¬ 
west Anglo which was located on United 
States soil, and had a population of more 
than 500. A steamer ran from there to Port 
Francis and It Is reported that 2,700 people 
used this route that year, 800 of whom were 
Immigrants. 

Ben Franklin was a man of great fore¬ 
sight and when he represented this country 
In negotiations of the Treaty of 1783 with 
Great Britain, ho insisted that boundary 
should be located through Lake of the Woods, 


“to the most northwestern point thereof, 
and thence on a due west course to the river 
Mississippi.” 

The map of 1755 which Franklin used, 
showed a stream running Into the north end 
which is really the outlet and Rainy River 
Is shown running Into Lake Superior. 

During the next 36 years many nego- 
tions between the two countries were had 
in an effort to reach an agreement as to 
the boundary west of Lake of the Woods. 
The convention of October 13, 1810, provided 
that the forty-ninth standard parallel should 
be the boundary and the mo.st northwestern 
point of Lake of the Woods should connect 
with this parallel by due north or south 
line as the case may be. 

The following treaties and conventions be¬ 
tween the two countries have been entered 
Into in determining this part of the inter¬ 
national boundary: 

Treaty of 1783. Treaty of 1816, Convention 
of 1818, Treaty of October 13. 1842. Treaty of 
April 11. 1908. and the Treaty of July 17, 1925. 

Major Long of the United States Army 
visited the Like of the Woods in 1819 after 
he marked the forty-ninth parallel at Pem¬ 
bina (he made a mistake of about a mile 
and a half and located the point too far 
south), but he was unable to locate any 
point that appeared to properly mark the 
most northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods. 

The first United States Boundary Commis¬ 
sion visited this lake in July 1823 but re¬ 
ported they were unable to find any well- 
marked topographic feature entitled to he 
caDcd the most northwestern point. 

David Thompson was appointed the chief 
astronomer for the British Boundary Sur¬ 
vey and was commissioned to locate parts 
of the International boundary In 1823. He 
arrived at Lake of the Woods in 1824 and 
built a series of log cribs filled with rock in 
Angle Inlet leading to what he considered 
wn the most northwestern point, after he 
and his party had built up this map. 

The next summer he returned to Lake of 
the Woods with the chief astronomer of 
Great Britain, Dr. Tiark. After Dr. Tlark 
looked the lake over he adopted a point 
about 1 mile north of the location deter¬ 
mined by David Thompson the year before 
by iLslng the following formula: If a line 
whose bearing is exactly northeast and 
southwest be passed westwardly over the 
surface of the lak?, on paper, that point of 
the main shore which is last cut will be the 
point required. 

In 1872, Captain Twining, chief astron¬ 
omer for the United States Boundary Sur¬ 
vey was instructed to locate the boundary 
from the most northwestern point to the 
forty-ninth parallel. He spent 3 weeks try¬ 
ing to find the monument set in 1824. As 
the lake had been raised 8 leet by the con¬ 
struction of a dam at Rat Portage (now 
Kenora) which completely changed the sur¬ 
face of lake at this point, he was unable to 
locate It. Finally, an Indian showed him 
the remains of the monument. 

He then surveyed the west boundary of 
the angle a distance of 17 miles, marking the 
line for 9 miles by setting cast-iron posts 
about 5 feet blgh marked United States on 
the east tide, and Canada on the west side. 

In 1902, the angle was subdivided by 
G. L. O, Surveyor E. J. Mulligan. 

In 1912, 1917, and 1925 the International 
boundary was resurveyed and well marked 
by the International Boundary Commission, 
made up of engineers of both countries. 

Because of errors lii MltchcU’s map of 
1756, used by Franklin while negotiating 
the treaty of 1783, Minnesota has this area 
projecting Into Canada and completely sep¬ 
arated from the main body of the Scute by a 
distance of over 12 miles. 
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The Gentleman From Georgia, Mr. Davis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STEPHEN PACE 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
pleased and deeply impressed by the 
type of service and devotion to duty ex¬ 
hibited by the Honorable James C. 
Davis, Representative in Congress from 
the Fifth District of Georgia. 

He has served here only a short time, 
now concluding his second term, but I 
venture the assertion that no Member 
has ever moved forward more rapidly in 
gaining and meriting the respect and es¬ 
teem of the leadership and Members of 
the House or in proving his worth in 
service to his country, our State, and the 
people of his district. He is a constant 
source of pride to the Georgia delega¬ 
tion in Congress. 

It is also pleasing to me to know that 
his home people share our pride and 
confidence. A slight evidence of this is 
shown by the following comment by 
Walter Reiman in his column. Talking 
It Over, published in the September 14 
issue of the De Kalb New Era: 

The present Congress Is to be congratu¬ 
lated for tailing its privileges and duty seri¬ 
ously. Let’s never see in America again the 
woelul rubber-stamp salary-drawers ol the 
past. 

Very fortunately for you, your own Repre¬ 
sentative James C. Davis has taken a leading 
stand for Congress to remain on the job 
con.stantly. Once again he has stood up 
forthrightly, we believe, for the best inter¬ 
ests of the Nation, as so many of his ad¬ 
dresses before Congress have pointed up, nnd 
so many of his votes on legislation show 
with Fabian socialistic tactics undermining 
his party. 

On July 27, as he addressed the Congress, 
pleading with them not to adjourn, he proved 
again his Interest In behalf of the Nation— 
a Nation now facing a war emergency and 
a future hope of remaining free. 

“Go homo to what?” Representative Davis 
asked his colleagues. “To see the question 
written upon the faces of everyone we meet 
upon the streets, even though they may not 
ask It with their lips, ‘What are you doing 
to win this war? What are you doing to 
prevent the Korean War from breaking out 
into world war III: what are you doing to 
protect us from Communists and fellow- 
travelers who are foot-loose nnd unhampered 
here In the United States?’ “ 

KEEP POWERS BALANCED 

Representative Davis underscored tho 
point that any such plan oi adjournment 
would carry with It the Implication that 
Congress would transfer the obligation unci 
responsibilities which properly belong to 
Congress onto the shoulders of the Presi¬ 
dent “by voting to him supreme authority 
over the civilian as well ns the military—to 
unload all responsibility upon him, and es¬ 
cape our own, when wc vote to adjourn and 
go home.” 

And: “Have we come to tho point where 
it is fitting for Members of Congress in ei- 
fect to say: ‘I am of no value at the seat 
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of Government In time of emergency. The 
proper course for me to take Is to vote my 
powers Into the Executive and go home.”* 

A major question, we believe: Should we 
as a people, accepting the methods of dic¬ 
tatorships, allow the degradation of dictated 
people to sap our strength—our greatest 
strength? 

Representative Davis reminded his fellow 
Congressmen that “there is plenty of legis¬ 
lative work • * * to do.” 

Among other things, he said. Congress 
should slay in session to perfect and en.aet 
legislation to provide universal military 
training “that la sorely needed.” And “to 
confine Communists where they will be un¬ 
able to sabotage our Industries, to wreck 
our public utilities, and to aid Russia * * • 
(and laws) to enable us to properly super¬ 
vise, control, or confine the fellow-travelers, 
each of which for all practical purposes is 
nearly as great a menace as a member of tho 
Communist Party.” 

And listen to those excerpts irom your 
Congressman’s address: 

“Congress is the voice of the people. 
(Here) their caur.os can be pleaded, their de¬ 
sires made known, and their rights up¬ 
held. * ♦ 

“Our duty is to keep faith with the mem¬ 
bers of our Armed Services and with the 
people of America ♦ * to stay on the 

Jub * ♦ set Ihe c::amplc oi patriotism 

and self-denial our actions in passing legi.s- 
latlou will require of cur sprvie''men and 
our cltiwns possibly lor years to come.” 


Hon. John Crain Kunkel, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

op PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN THE HOLSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the sessions of the Eighty-first 
Congress, three members of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Republican delegation volun¬ 
tarily retire. 

Among these Is Hon. John Crain Kun- 
KEL, who after serving with distinction 
in this body has chosen to return to 
private life and devote himself to his per¬ 
sonal aifairs, principally banking and 
farming. 

Mr. Kunkel first entered Congress as 
the Representative from the Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania District in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. He is the grandson of 
Hon. John C. Kunkel, a member of tho 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Con¬ 
gresses; and a great-grandson of John 
Sargeant, a Member of Congress for 
eight terms and chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary in the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Twenty-sixth Con¬ 
gresses. 

Mr. Kunkel attended Harrisburg 
Academy, Phillips Academy, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, and Harvard Law School. 

Pew men have ever come to Congress 
better equipped than John Kunkel. He 
inherited a splendid background of con¬ 
gressional service from his grandfather 
and great-grandfather and he has lived 
up to the highest traditions of his an¬ 
cestral forebears. 


Serving as a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency he has risen 
to a place of power and influence on that 
committee. 

By nature, reserved and somewhat 
diffident, yet, nevertheless through his 
long service here he has demonstrated 
that he has courage of highest order and 
has battled hard and consistently in 
support of those principles and policies 
he considered right and proper. 

Both in and without the Pennsylvania 
Republican delegation he has been 
highly regarded and his departure will be 
sorely missed by the hundreds of friends 
he has made while serving here. 

Mr. Kunkel has been a sound thinker, 
a deep student of governmental affairs 
and his ability has particularly shone 
forth in two fields of action—banking 
and housing, in both of which he has 
made valuable and lasting contributions. 

So we say farewell to a true friend, a 
genuine American, a devoted public 
servant and a real man. 

Good-by, good friend, and may your 
remaining years outside of Congress be 
as happy and pleasant as those which 
you have spent in these historic halls. 


Hon. Franklin Herbert Lichtenwalter, cf 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOLSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
short time I have been privileged to 
membership in this House I have been 
reluctant to usurp the time which could 
bo better left to others whom I feel are 
more qualified than I to explore most of 
the is.sues which come before us. To¬ 
day, however, I am grateful for this op¬ 
portunity to speak on behalf of ihe 
Pennsylvania Republican delegation in 
renewing our regret over the decision of 
our esteemed colleague Franklin H, 
Lichtenwalter not to seek recloction, 
which means that his services in this 
body wfill terminate with the end of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

I am sure that you will recall Mr. Lich- 
tenwalter’s election at the special elec¬ 
tion held in September 1947, when he 
decisively defeated an opponent who was 
backed by organized labor. That con¬ 
test was hailed throughout the country 
as the first real test of the popularity of 
the Taft-Hartley law and Frank‘s vic¬ 
tory gave heart to those who were doubt¬ 
ful as to public reception of the new 
labor law\ Incidentally, that campaign 
was a model of organized teamwork al¬ 
though the reaction of the public to the 
importation of outside political workers 
and organizers unquestionably reacted in 
Mr. Liciitenalter 's favor, which is not 
to minimize, however, th? fact that his 
ability to meet at their own level and at 
the same time to literally talk their 
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lanRuanre had much to do with winning 
the solid Pennsylvania Dutch citizenry 
of Lehi.qh County to his banner. 

I t.'oubt if there has ever been anyone 
who has come to Congress with a wider 
ler>,Illative experience than has this col- 
1 of ours from Pennsylvania’s 

Eip.hth District. With 8 years’ service in 
the lower house at Harrisburg, including 
hi illinnt discharge of the duties of ma- 
jrvity icadcr and speaker, he brought to 
this body a wealth of legislative know¬ 
how which was readily appreciated by 
anyone who sought his opinions on pend¬ 
ing bills. It is left, however, to those 
who we re privileged to have his advice 
in delegation meetings and the members 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and the Select Committee 
on the Problems of Small Business to 
ctte.st to his outstanding contributions in 
th.e legislative field. 

Our sense of deep pensonal loss in the 
I ermination of his services in this House, 
however, stems more particularly from 
the knowledge that we will be denied his 
gc mal companionship and the leavening 
influence of his unfailing good humor. 
In these troubled times when tempers 
are short and repartee is sharp it has 
been honrtening to have amongst us one 
whose philosophy is predicated on the 
thesis that “a soft answer tumoth away 
wrath.” I'his admirable quality he will 
take with him into new fields of en- 
d'^avors and as wc wish him well and 
confidently anticipate his success in 
v.i'uitcvcr he undertakes it is our prayer¬ 
ful hope that God’s richest blessing will 
go vyith him and that he will return often 
to these scenes where he has left his 
indelible mark and made for himself a 
host of stalwart friends. 


A Great American^ a Great New Yorkeri 
a Wonderful Man—Abraham Cahan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OP Ni.W Yomc 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. September 20. 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following well-deserved trib¬ 
ute to one of the most beloved figures of 
our time. There is no point in my re¬ 
peating the tribute paid by the editorial 
from the September 9, 1960, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune; I can only say 
that I adopt and endorse everything said 
here. The editorial follows: 

A Great New Torkcr 

One oi the really great figures in the rich 
and varied tradition of New Yorfc is being 
honored today, for his attainment of 90 
years of service, of leadership, of abounding 
life. Abraham Cahan helped found the 
Jewish Daily Forward—os a small, doctrinaire 
Socialist organ—In the first year of McKin¬ 
ley’s Presidency. He returned to it In 1902* 
at the dawn of the Theodore Roosevelt era; 
and through nearly half a century since then 
has remained as Its editor in chief and aa 
one of the vital intellectual and cultural 
forces In the NeW York cominuuily. 


For half a century the Forward has daily 
brought into many thousands of our Yid¬ 
dish-speaking homes a quickening sense of 
life and letters; it has interpreted the strange 
American scene to countless newly arrived 
Jewish immigrants and, in itself or through 
the prodigious energies of its editor, it has 
interpreted the Jewish community to their 
lellow-cltlzens of older origins in the coun¬ 
try. There was no aspect of that communi¬ 
ty’s life in which Abraham Cahan was not a 
wise and vigorous counselor—in the forma¬ 
tion of its great labor unions, in its chari¬ 
ties. in its social, political, artl&tlc, and intel¬ 
lectual life. His newspaper and the Influence 
of the personality it reflected have been in 
themselves an education for countless fine 
Americans of today. The Forward was and 
is an expression of nineteenth century 
s.jcialism; but Abraham Cahan, born in tho 
Rui.-sia of the Czars and a fugitive from their 
tyranny, has stood rocklike against tho In- 
flltrutlon Into America of the new tyranny 
of the new Communist czarfs of today. 

Tho Forward has been both a fructifying 
and an integrating force in our community 
life. Inevitably, as the new generations 
which it helped to teach grow up, its func¬ 
tion i.s hound to cliani'e. But change will 
still be based upon the sure foundations laid 
by the man and leader whom the city is 
today glad to honor. 


To Prevent Other Troop Train Wrecks 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
OHD, I include herewith an editorial 
taken from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
September 15, 1950, entitled “To Pre¬ 
vent Other Troop Train Wrecks.” The 
Inquirer editorial follows: 

To Prevent Other Troop Train Wrecks 

Wilkes-Barre and nearby Wyoming Valley 
communities received yesterday in numbing 
grief their 33 soldler-dcad, home from the 
troop train wreck in Ohio. 

To the afflicted families of these men, 
members of the camp-bound Twenty-eighth 
Division, we offer our deepest sympathy. At 
the same time, we are coiilronted with tho 
necessity of flndlng why this appalling 
tragedy occurred and of taking measures to 
prevent others like it. 

Certain facts were made clear at the hear¬ 
ing into the collision conducted by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, the Ohio Pub¬ 
lic Utility Commission, the Army, and tho 
Pennsylvania RaUroad. One was that there 
was no breakdown In the ruUruad-slgnal 
equipment. Another was that the engineer 
of the express train which rammed the rear 
of the troop carrier had not made effective 
Use of those signals to slow down in time. 

Tho engineer. 68-yoar-old William E. Eller, 
made some startling admissions at the hear¬ 
ing. lie had been operating the “Spirit of Bt. 
Louis” at the rate of 50 miles an hour when 
he received a signal, 2 miles from the stalled 
troop train, to slow down to 30 miles. 

Instead of that, the automatic tape record¬ 
ing of the train’s speed, found Intact in the 
diesel engine, showed that he actually 
stepped up the pace to 70 miles an hour, then 
waited for another block signal before he 
slammed on the brakes, only 850 feet from 
the cars ahead. 


Meanwhile, trainmen on the troop carrier, 
v/hlch was forced to stop a second time for 
repairs on a steam line, had placed red flares 
on the track behind them, and when they 
raw the express approaching attempted 
frnutlCsnlly to halt It—one man even throw¬ 
ing a fiure against the locomotive windshield. 
But the express rammed Into the other train 
at a speed of 50 miles an hour. 

The engineer testiiicd that he had been 
told there was a troop train ahead. He tcstl- 
fl.'d also, though he did not explain, that he 
had shut off the whistle In his cab which 
gives warning when the truck ahead is not 
clear. 

Tho ICC will determine if negligence on the 
engineer’s part colls for punitive action. 
But there should be decided also whether it 
lb safe to entrust an express train into the 
huiids of a man 63 years old, regardless of 
his experience and apparent state of health. 
Handling a locomotive running nt great speed 
requires unusual alertness, sureness, and In- 
sluntaueous response to sudden demands. 
Persons on the threshold of 70 do not alw'ays 
possess those quulificutioii. 

The engineer stated that his trein was run¬ 
ning 30 minutes late when it went IhroURh 
tho block signals. Was he taking a chance 
to make uji the lost time? 

It has been brought out that the signal 
apparatus which should have slowed down 
the "Spirit of St. Louis” In time to avoid the 
collicion was functioning properly. But it 
was not sufficient to prevent the wreck. Does 
not that mean that existing signal systems 
are Inadequate? 

Block signals, red flares, lanterns, and the 
rest appear rather primitive in the light of 
present-day advances in quick communica¬ 
tion. Other forms of transport, such as air¬ 
planes and ships at sea, rely upon the radio 
for instantaneous contact. Why should not 
the railroads employ this device more widely? 

If the stalled troop train could have noti¬ 
fied the oncoming express by radio, eithc*r 
directly nr through intermediate tower con¬ 
trol, of the imperative need to stop at such 
and such a location, there might have been 
no collision. 

Another accident preventive would bo the 
combining of automatic train stops with the 
block-signal system, to bring trains to a halt 
when emergency demands. 

Desirable also are measures assuring safe 
riding equipment for troopers transported by 
railroads, and priorities for their trains. 

Familiar in other wars has been the cram¬ 
ming of soldiers into antiquated and broken- 
down railway cars and their frequent shunt¬ 
ing into sidings to make way for passenger 
expresses and freights. Men in the Armed 
Services should be given the best in trans¬ 
port and the right of way In getting to 
their destination. 

The Oliio train wreck points to the need 
for precautionary measures, to protect hu¬ 
man life, that are now lacking. 


Despite Korea the Air Force Is Still Top 
Dog in the Pentagon’s Plans for De¬ 
fending America if There Is Any World 
War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, those 
words that I have Just spoken are not 
my words. They are the studied find¬ 
ings of Andrew Tully, world known cor- 
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respondent of the Scripps-Howard news 
syndicate and one of their ace editorial 
writers. In the signed editorial wTitten 
by Mr. Tully as carried in the Washing- 
ton News of Monday last, he discusses 
frankly and convincingly the reliance of 
our country on the value of the strategic 
bombing mission of the United States 
Air Force and the incalculable value to 
the Nation’s defenses of the Air Force 
B-36 long-range bombers. 

The service rendered to this Congress 
and our Nation by the President’s Air 
Policy Commission headed by the Hon¬ 
orable Thomas K. Finlettcr, now Sec¬ 
retary of the United States Air Force, 
was a service second to none ever per¬ 
formed by any citizen group in these 
United States. 

I remember the fine things that were 
spoken of Mr. Finlctter some years ago 
by top-ranking members of the Armed 
Services Committee of this House when 
the Piriletter committee first publicized 
their findings under the heading of 
‘‘Survival in the air age.” Little did we 
then dream that this soldier, statesmen, 
patriot, author, educator, skilled and 
learned in all phases of law, would some 
day himself be called out of private life 
to serve his counti'y as Secretary of our 
great Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, military experiences in 
Korea justify the findings of the Fin- 
letter committee. Nobody in America 
today is afraid of a practically non¬ 
existent Russian surface Navy competing 
with the United States Navy now by far 
larger in size than all the navies of the 
world. 

Nobody is afraid of Russian tanks 
making amphibious landings on our 
coastal shores and lumbering up over the 
Allegheny Mountains to attack our peo¬ 
ple in the Middle West. 

The Russians do not even have a sub¬ 
stantial maritime force to transport 
troops. 

What the American people are afraid 
of is the death and destruction that can 
be rained upon our country—dropped 
out of the bowels of Russian airplanes 
circling over the great cities of Wa.shing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit. Chicago, and all 
other great industrial centers of our 
country from Maine to California or 
from Mexico to Canada. 

They know that if the vital strength 
of our war plants are destroyed or crip¬ 
pled, the war is lost and our country and 
Its people actually made slaves to the 
Russians. 

Above all else, they know that the 
greatest defense that this country can 
devise is a good offense and that the 
United States Air Force is in fact what 
Mr. Tully states it to be— 

The only branch of the Armed Forces 
which can attack on short notice. 

Not in 1 hour or from ”4 o’clock to 
5 o’clock which Louis Johnson said it 
would,” but within the matter of but a 
few minutes that it would take to send 
our B-36’s coursing on their way to the 
very heart and center of every strategic 
point in the Russian empire. 

It is because of their current value to 
the membership of this House and to 
Americans everywhere that I am asking 


the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
to Insert into the Record two articles; 
First, the editorial by Andrew Tully, 
headed, “AP still best weapon,” and 
second, a United Press Tokyo dispatch 
headed, ”B-29’s running out of tar¬ 
gets—Air Force dams enemy trafiBc.” 
These are as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Dally News of Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1950] 

AP Still Best Weapon 
(By Andrew Tully) 

Despite Korea, the Air Force Is still top 
dog In the Penatgon’s plans for defending 
America If there Is another world war. 

Korea Is supposed to have made the fly 
boys look bad. But that isn’t the way the 
top brass sees it. To them Korea—for all its 
admitted bitterness—Is still a side issue to 
the main danger, which is Russia. And they 
still feel our be.st weapon against the main 
danger is the Air Force. 

“Fut It this v/ay,” said a Defense Depart¬ 
ment spokesman. “The best defense Is still 
the best oflcnso—and the Air Force remains 
the* only branch of the Armed Forces which 
can attack on short notice.” 

If this sounds like Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson's famous speoch about hitting the 
enemy at .5 o’clock 11 he strikes at 4, that's 
all rii'lit with the Defense Department. Mr. 
Johnson's been kidded a lot about that crack, 
but he wasn't talking about a war In Korea 
when he made it—he was referring to a 
major war, plus the atom bomb and the 
B-3G hnjg-raiige bomber. 

So Koj’ca hasn’t changed things a bit as 
far as tJie over-nil concept of fighting a 
major war Is concerned. The plan Is still 
to hit Russia fast and hard with the B-S6 
and the A-bomb if sho attacks us, in order 
to destroy her striking force before It can 
hit us over here. There’ll bo radar and In¬ 
terceptor planes for defense, but the em¬ 
phasis will be placed on attack, destroying 
the ability of the enemy to strike at America 
through the skies. 

As the Joint Chiefs see It, our vital 
strength in time of war lies In our war plants. 
If they’re destroyed or crippled, the war is 
as good as lost. It will bo the Air Force's 
primary mission—through such long-range 
attacks on the heart of the enemy—to pre¬ 
vent such an eventuality. 

All you have to do to be convinced of how 
high the Air Force is riding is to look at the 
Defense Department’s budget figures for the 
fiscal year 1951. A good bit more than the 
lion's .share Is going to the fly boys. 

The budget for all three services and the 
Defenro Department totals $24,993,000,000. 
Of tills amount $9,309,000,000 Is earmarked 
for the Air Force. Increases are In the works 
all along the line, of course, but the most 
significant one Is for new airplanes. The 
Air Force, during fiscal 1951, will spend more 
than $4,000,000,000 on new planes. Just about 
three times the amount It spent in fiscal 
1950. 

Another item of significance is that it was 
after the Korean war started—not before— 
that the Joint Chiefs agreed on an Air Force 
of 69 groups, and they have not seen fit 
since then to change their minds publicly. 

As Chairman Carl Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, of the House Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, sees It, the Air Force will be boosted 
from 48 groups to 58 by July 1, 1951, and to 
69 by July 1952. And he did not demur when 
Air Force men insisted it probably would be 
necessary to expand even further. 

[From the Washington Dally News of 
September 14, 1950] 

B-29’s Running Out op Targets— Am Force 
Dams Enemy Traffic 

Tokyo, September 14.—Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, commander of the United States 


Far East Air Forcel, said today that sweep¬ 
ing Allied aerial attack had halted all large- 
scale traffic in Communist-held Korea. 

At the same time, Oen. Emmett O’Donnell, 
Par East Air Forces bomber commander, re¬ 
ported that “practically all major military 
Industrial targets’’ in Communist North Ko¬ 
rea had been knocked out by American 
B-*29’8. 

“Aerial reconnaissance shows that large- 
scale traffic in enemy-held Korea la to all in¬ 
tents and purposes at a halt as of today," 
General Stratemeyer said. “More than 170 
attacks on bridges, 60 on secondary mar¬ 
shaling yards. 21 on tunnels, and more than 
60 cuts in rail lines have been made by B-29 'b, 
P-26’8, F-51’8, F'28’8, and F-SO’s since Sep¬ 
tember 4.’’ 

industry crippled 

General O’Donnell said in a report to Gen¬ 
eral Stratemeyer that the B-29's now had 
trouble finding worth-while targets north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

“Results on both strategic targets and in 
the Interdiction program have been most 
gratifying,” General Stratemeyer replied. 
“Heavy North Korean industry has been se- 
vorely crippled by an estimated 75 percent 
destruction of assigned targets. 

“The movement of supplies and troops 
from North Korea to the south has been 
seriously disrupted by the carefully planned 
severing of rail lines, the bombing of bridges, 
and the saturation of marshaling yards, 
leaving wide gaps in North Korea’s highly 
important rail and highway network.” Gen¬ 
eral Stratemeyer said. “Some of the bridges 
and rail lines have been repaired but tho 
interdiction program took this into account 
and scheduled return attacks on the prin¬ 
cipal communications tributaries.” 

The B-20 ’b. which have been winging over 
North Korea from both Japan and Okinawa 
for 2 months, often went out 50 at a time in 
the early days of the Korean War. Ninety- 
eight of them were used for a saturation 
bombing raid of North Korean troops along 
the Naktong River. But now they are taking 
off in small groups and individually, hitting 
bridges, rail lines, and marshaling yards in 
the interdiction program, because of a lack 
of major Industrial targets. 


Report From Korea 
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Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a news article from the Long 
Island Daily Press of Sunday, Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1950: 

Congressman Latham Reports on His 30 
Days at the Front 
(By Andrew J. Vlglletta) 

Washington. —Congressman Henry J. 
Latham, of Queens Village, his "crew” cut 
hair evidence of his active participation in 
the Korean War, sat back at his desk in the 
Capitol yesterday and unfolded his reactions 
of 30 days at the fighting front. 

Latham, a lieutenant-commander in the 
Naval Reserve, recently returned from tem¬ 
porary active reserve duty which took him 
to Korea at his own request. 

He and Congressman Hugh Scott of Penn¬ 
sylvania were the first legislators to take 
their active reserve duty at the front. Both 
are Pacific veterans of World War 11 and 
wanted to get a first hand picture of tho 
fighting in the Far East. 
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Latham, a navigiUor cliirlug the last war 
and skipper uii several ships, was elected to 
Congress m 1944 while he was on duty iu 
the Pacific. 

When South Korea was invaded by the 
Red-dominated North Koreans, Latham was 
itching to f.et into uniiorm. When it came 
tune for him to go on reserve duty, he quick¬ 
ly asked lor an “active” assignment. 

LatH'IM was not n congrcosional observer, 
but a member ol the hghting forces of the 
Navy. On several occasions he flew on mis¬ 
sions and participated In the bombing ol tlio 
LiGing Sun relroleum Co.’s huge plant in 
North Korea. 

Queens residents will get a first-hand re¬ 
port ol Latham's reactions Irom the follow- 
inp intorvuw: 

Rci'Ortlk. How did you come to make this 
tour of duty in the Korean Area, Congress¬ 
man? 

Mr. Latham. I take annual training duly 
with the Navy each year. I sought this ns- 
tii;nimnt because I felt that if I could get to 
Korea and sec for myself what Is going on 
out there. It would be helpful In under¬ 
standing the critical problems on which we 
have to vote. 

Eeportfr. How much did you get to see? 

Mr. Latham. I had an excellent close view 
of the war. I was at Pearl Harbor. Kwaya- 
lein, Guam, Tokyo, Sasebo, and other military 
bases. I flew on a combat mission with divo 
bombers off Carrier Task Force 77; was with 
the Marines at the Naktong Bulge; flew over 
most of the front; observed the Army and 
Air Corps operations along the front and 
around Taegu; talked to the wounded, the 
enlisted men and officers of all branches of 
the services, and had a 2-hour conference 
with General MacArthur. 

Reporter. Our operations out there have 
been called a “police action.” Do you agree? 

Mr. Latham. To call it a “police action” is 
to perpetrate a cruel hoax on the American 
people. For its size, it la the bloodiest, dirt¬ 
iest and toughest war we have ever been in. 

Reporter. Why? 

Mr. Latham. The terrain is very tough. To 
gain ground, you have to cither fight uphill 
over rough mountains or through nasty, 
muddy rice paddies that can hide an enemy 
sniper liO feet away. The climate is desper¬ 
ately hot. Dust from the rnnd.s blind and 
choke you. 'Vicious red antrs bite yon in the 
e'n.vtirne and mofquitoes at night. Up till 
recently, our front line has bcMi so thin It 
was a cinch for enemy snipers to iiifiltrato 
bchiiid onr lines. 

K^por7fr. Eow have the American boys 
performed under these tough conditions? 

lATiTAM. Having in mind that we had 
very lir.iiicd troops and equipment, thr y have 
performed magnificently. Since the start 
(f the war, each branch of the service has 
si!allied every sinew to hold the line. The 
u.sual Navy llbertte.s and Army leave.s have 
been necessarily eliminated. There has not 
been time to stop fighting. 

Reporter. How would you say the various 
branches of the service are cooperating? 

Mr. Lath/.'I. They are getting along 
splciidldiy. They have a friendly spirit of 
cuoperntion. Urgent needs in equipment are 
supplied by other services. This is due not 
to any law Con;^"ebB has passed, but becauro 
Arnencans always work well and stick to- 
getlr.r in a fight. 

Rr.roRTER. After World War II some people 
said the next war would be fought almost by 
remote control. Is this in any sense a “push 
button” war? 

Mr. Latham. It certainly is not. It is the 
old-fashioned ditch-by-ditch, road-by-road, 
hand-to-hand fighting that many people 
predicted was out of date. 

Reporter. What do they need most out 
there? 

Mr. Latham. From what I saw, 1 would 
say they need more foot soldiers, more 
aircraft carriers, and more destroyers. 


REroRTER. What do the North Korean 
Communlrts most fear? 

Mr. Latham. I w»c.s told they fear most the 
napalm bomb. This Is made of an In¬ 
cendiary Jelly which splatters fiercely burn¬ 
ing fire in all directions. 

Reporter. Do you agree with those who 
say we were caught unprepared in Korea? 

Mr Latii\m. "V'es, sir. Tresident Truman 
cut d^iftuibos below our apparent needs and 
the wi5:he.s of Congress and the people. He 
impounded billions of dollar.^ appropriated 
lor national defense, moth-balled our Navy 
and particularly our aircrait carrier cut 
the Marine Corps to the bone, cut our Air 
Force from 70 groups to 4*^ groups, and re- 
fu.'^?cl to take cro-go ships out of the reserve 
fleet. 

RiipaETEri. You sny the Korean War could 
have been avoided. Why? 

Mr. Latham. I believe the fault lies 
squarely with the present ndmimstratlon 
and particularly wdth our State Dep.artment. 
Th'^y have steadfastly maintained an un¬ 
realistic attitude toward Communists. 
Their belief was that they could do bustncAs 
wdth the Communists. Thi.«? policy resulted 
in a long series of incidents and Appease¬ 
ment. Spceiflcally, In Korea they permitted 
the Communists to effectuate the dividing 
of this country at the arbitrary thirty-eighth 
parallel. This kept all Korean Industry 
Within the Russian orbit. They permitted 
the withdrawal of our occupation troops 
from South Korea and announced to the 
world that Korea was unimportant to our 
defenses. When Congress voted approprla- 
tlon.s for military aid to South Korea, they 
neglected to send that aid. In all, it was an 
open Invitation to Communist-led North 
Koreans to move in and take over. 

Reporter. Are the Russian Cummunlsts 
really behind this’ 

Mr. Latham. They certainly are. I per¬ 
sonally saw the Rus.slan-inade tanks, guns, 
and bullets that are killing our boys. 

Reporti'r. Are the South Koreans giving 
us much help? 

Mr. Latham Yes. They are tough, hardy 
people with plenty of courage. In addition, 
they are doing splendid work unloading 
ships. And they also act as Utter bearers to 
take our wounded from the battlefield. I 
might add that the North Koreans are also 
tough, fanatical, and vicious flghter.s. That 
Is why they have given us so much trouble. 

Reportfr. llov/ soon do you think we are 
going to win in Korea? 

Mr. Latham. The exact timetable is hard to 
predict. But we’re going to win. However, 
we mu.st face the possibility that Russia will 
send the Chinese or Manchurian hordes down 
through North Korea. As things now stand, 
I am completely confident we will hold our 
beachhead and completely destroy the North 
Korean forces before they ever get back to 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Reporter. Would you say we were ever 
In danger of defeat in Korea? 

Mr. Latham. We had a very close call. 
Each unit we had In there performed re¬ 
markably well and withotit any one ol them 
wc v/ould probably have been licked. The 
mobile Navy Carrier Task Force struck hard 
and straight. The Army troops in the first 
critical clays fought a rear guard delaying 
action that will go down In military history 
08 a classic. The Marine Corps, when It ar¬ 
rived with its splendid balanced fighting 
team, recaptured critical lost ground. The 
Naval Surface Force with deadly shore fire 
knocked out the Korean Reds advancing 
down the east coast. The Air Force struck 
supply channels behind the lines. General 
MacArthur, the master strategist, furnished 
brilliant direction. 

Reporter. You saw General MacArthur, 
How Is he? 

Idr. Latham. He Is In splendid health and 
nb.solutely confident of victory. We must not 
forget that he probably knows more about 
the Orient than any other living American. 
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Reporter. What questions were you asked 
by the boys out there? 

Mr. Latham. I spoke to hundreds of them. 
The question most frequently asked was: 
“Do the people back home know how tou^h 
the fighting Is out here?” They were also 
concerned about reports of “business as 
usual” and "politics as usual” at home. They 
were stunned and incredulous at reports of 
hctirciing while they were fighting so desper¬ 
ately. 

PEPortTER. 'Whrit can wc do here at home to 
help? 

Mr. Latham. We can exfvjse and fight the 
Communists In this country. We can see 
that the men on the fighting line get every¬ 
thing they need. We can tr^hten our belts 
rnd do everything p^ossiblo to help the general 
w.'vr effort. We can boar in mind that w'hllc 
sl.otesmcn debate acAdemlo questions at the 
United Nations in Lake Success, these boys 
arc flshtiug and dying—for keeps. 


Develop and Conserve Our Natural 
Resources 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an ex¬ 
cellent editorial on resources develop¬ 
ment and conservation appearing in Re¬ 
port Prom Washington by Michael Hu- 
doba in the October 1950 issue of Sports 
Afield. The editorial follows: 

This Nation has mobilized Its strength and 
called upon Its resources to protect its ex¬ 
istence for the third time in this halt cen¬ 
tury, and the secuiid time within the present 
generation. 

That our natural resources have been 
abundant Is n vital 1 actor In our continu- 
Ing position of Icndership in o world of 
peril. But how long can wc draw upon the 
good fortune of nature's beneficence with¬ 
out exhausting Its capneity as well as the 
patience of the good earth? There is a limit 
to the future we can spend today. 

The natural resources of soil, water, land, 
forest, and mineral are the bauc dements 
of existence to men and nations. Vv'o have 
turned the wheels oi industry to create tne 
highest living Btiuidards in the world by our 
raw resources. In addition to ouiselves, we 
have fed, clothed, and sheltered much of the 
civilized world on a land capacity which Is 
only a fraction of the earth’s surface. 

While wo pour billions into costs of past 
wuirs and cleiense ior future wars, we vir¬ 
tually neglect the deleiine of our nonrenew¬ 
able resources. While we spend more than 
71 percent of our multl-bllllon-dollar budget 
for defen.‘!e, only 6 percent goes tow^^rcl con¬ 
servation of the natural resources, which Is 
the basis of our whole existence. And 
wrapped up lii that 5 percent are pseudo- 
coii.servatlon prograris that dabble in after¬ 
effects of resource ills, without attacking 
fundamental Is.sues. 

We cannot continue to Implement our de¬ 
fense efforts Indefinitely In the absence of 
expanding such programs, nor can we avoid 
the tragic Maginot line philosophy with 
stockpiles of defense material If our natural 
resources position Is allowed to deteriorate. 

Our enemies know too well the restriction 
of resource deficiencies and they cs'-.t cov¬ 
etous eyes and lick their chops over the 
profligacy of our policies. 
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It Is time for this Nation to take stock 
of Its natural resources. It is time to organ¬ 
ize an all-out mobilization to preserve our 
resources and to restore those which we are 
depleting. We must not be trapped in the 
rush of budgetary readjustments to counter 
irternatlonal crises, to deaccent vital do¬ 
mestic resource restoration programs. This 
is no less a mandatory deiense need than 
arms and implements of war. 

Before it is too late, this Nation must ag¬ 
gressively undertake and expand its re¬ 
source restoration and conservation pro¬ 
grams. And contrary to prevalent Wa.shing- 
ton philosophy, this is not all dam building, 
nor all sulDsidy payments. It must deal ob¬ 
jectively in basic restoration oi soil, water, 
land, and forest resources. 

And in the future, with crises past, these 
are the elements on which v;e must depend 
to rehabilitate our domestic economy. These 
are the elements which will have to pay the 
bills. 


Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL H. D0UGLA3 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, Sepiember 20 {legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared In the Washington Post 
this morning praising the wo:-k of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness, 
which is headed by our colleague the 
junior Senator from Texas I Mr. John¬ 
son J and is made up of eminent mem¬ 
bers of both parties. I urn sure all of 
us have had a feeling of pride in the 
Eplcndid work of this sumbeommittee, 
and it is very reassuring to find that the 
excellent progress which the subcom¬ 
mittee has made is being approved by 
the press and the public opinion of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Munitions Lag 

Hi bert E. Howard’s resignation as Cliair- 
maii of the Munitions Board rniinot be dis¬ 
sociated from the critical report ol tho 
Board’s activities by the Senate Subcommit¬ 
tee on Preparedness of which Senator Lyn¬ 
don Johnson is chairman. Shortly after 
the war broke out in Korea this new watch¬ 
dog committee, which is following in the 
footsteps of the Truman committee of the 
Second World War. became alarmed over the 
laxity of the Munitions Board in building 
up the country’s natural rubber stockpile. 
On August 15 the committee v^rote to Mr. 
Howard that the rubber stockpile was in¬ 
adequate and asked what plans be had to 
rectify the situation. Three weeks later It 
had had no reply. The committee found 
other strong evidence that the Munitions 
Board has been asleep at the .switch, and this 
congressional finding, of course, went into 
the hands of the President, and no doubt 
precipitated the resignation ot Mr. Howard. 

Now the stockpiling program was under¬ 
taken for the specific purpose of avoiding 
In any future emergency the critical short¬ 
ages that plagued our war efforts in the early 
forties. It is shocking in view of this expe¬ 
rience that the Job has been neglected. But 
no other conclusion is possible. Before 
Korea the Munitions Board missed an ex¬ 


cellent opportunity to acquire large sup¬ 
plies of natural rubber at prices which last 
fall were 16 cents a pound. Under the stim¬ 
ulus of tho Korean War the price of natural 
rubber Jumped to 55 cents, and then tho 
Board appears to have revised downward its 
inadequate stockpiling plans. This record 
seems to show neither business prudence nor 
recognition of national need. In issuing its 
first report recently the Preparedness Sub¬ 
committee sharply criticized this lack of 
foresight and commented that “we need 
more imaginative and far-sighted men re¬ 
sponsible lor the attainment of the stock¬ 
piling objectives.” 

Mr. Howard was asked to appear before 
the PiTparedncs.s Commlttoe yesterday, but 
the hearing was canceled because of his res¬ 
ignation. Mr. Truman’s pronipt acceptance 
of tho resignation afford.s further evidence 
that he is working with the congressional 
investigators to corrert weaknesses in the 
deiense eflort as quickly as they are brought 
to light. He had previously arrested the 
disposal of Government rubber-producing 
plants and his Interest in the wt<rk of tho 
committee probably stimulated various de¬ 
partments to revise business-us-URual pol- 
icle.s under prodding from the committee. 
Senator ^orse highly commended the Pres¬ 
ident for his enlightened attitude toward 
the fact finders and said that the Presi¬ 
dent’s promptness had set a “magnificent 
example” for other governmental agencies. 

In this there is evidence ol strength. Tho 
bipartisan subcommittee Is turning the 
sijotlight on mnstakes that need correction 
without fanfare or political bias, and the 
White House is rerpondJng with a largeness 
of spirit. We hop.' this 8ini*lenos8 of de¬ 
votion to building up our national security 
W’lll nrry over into the selection of a new 
Chairman for the Munitions Board, lor the 
Board .'■erves as a sort of Joint chiefs ol staff 
for Industry. From the Munitions Board, 
specifically, must come the military require¬ 
ments program for setting in motion the 
new National Production Authority. 


W. Harriman: Po'.itician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
September 20. 1950: 

MR. harriman: politician 

W. Avcrell Harriman’s attack on Senator 
Taft belongs under the heading of cheap- 
very cheap—politics. 

The labor bosses, aided and abetted by tho 
President and his poliilcal hatchet men, have 
been gunning for Senator Taft ever since 
the labor law which bears his name was 
passed. At the beginning, they relied on an 
utterly false attack on the law Itself. They 
said that it was a slave labor act and that 
It would destroy unions. But that line of 
attack has worn itself out. Labor unions 
have become bigger and stronger than ever 
before, and no amount of falsification can 
make anyone believe that the unions have 
been crushed and enslaved by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

So the attack has been switched to Sen¬ 
ator Taft’s voting record on foreign policy. 
And Mr. Harriman, who heretofore has been 
somewhat above the ward-heeler level In 
politics, has obediently gone down to the 


APL meeting In Houston and Joined the 
*'get Taft” chorus. 

The Star has differed with Senator Taft 
In several of his votes on foreign-policy 
matters. It was not in agreement with his 
opposition to General Marshall as Secretary 
of Defense. This newspaper has not the 
slightest doubt, however, that In these mat¬ 
ters Senator Taft’s stand has been taken as a 
matter of principle and honest conviction. 
To say, as Mr. Harriman told the AFL as¬ 
sembly, that the Ohio Senator has ignorant¬ 
ly been furthering the desiens of the Kremlin 
is to resort to the shoddiest kind of political 
slander. 

There Is, and there always should he, a 
place in this Government for sincere oppo¬ 
sition. There is no other way in which 
faulty administration policies can be tented 
and perfected. But the labor boy nes and their 
political servants do not accept this view. 
For purely selfish reasons, they will tolerate 
no opposition to their political demands 
and they openly boast of their determination 
to drive Irom public life Senator Taft or 
any other man who has the courage and the 
integrity to stand out against them. 

Mr Harriman, with the President’s ap¬ 
proval ii not at hl.s direction, has Joined 
this partisan hue and cry, and in so doing 
he has forfeited any claim to respect or sup¬ 
port as an Instrument of a bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy. He says, magnanimously, that 
the most charitable thing one can say about 
Taft is that he knows not what he docs. 
That Is more than one can say of Mr. Har¬ 
riman. He knows very well what he is doing, 
and that makes his performance at Houston 
all the more regrettable. 


Communism and American Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF RE?.1ARK3 

OF 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I consider it 
a privile{?e to include in the Record an 
address by Mr. Dave Beck, Executive Vice 
President, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs. Warehousemen, 
and Helpers of America, before the Com¬ 
monwealth Club of San Francisco. 

During the past 4 years. I have had the 
opportunity, as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, to 
participate in a number of investigations 
of the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States. These investigations 
have revealed that the most effective 
work in removing Communists from 
positions of power is being done by the 
anti-Communist leaders of the American 
trade-union movement. Our Govern¬ 
ment. our schools, and other American 
Institutions which the Communists have 
succeeded in infiltrating could well fol¬ 
low the lead of the trade-union move¬ 
ment in this respect. 

Dave Beck has long been one of the 
most outspoken and able opponents of 
communism in the labor movement. It 
is to his credit, particularly, that he saw 
the danger from communism, both to the 
labor movement and to cur American 
system, long before others both in and 
out of labor unions recognized the seri¬ 
ousness of the problem. 
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Mr. Beck’s address follows: 

Mr, Chairman, members of the Common¬ 
wealth Club of San P’ranclsco, I am delighted 
to dlsousa with you today the subject of 
communism and American labor unions. 
Communism is not solely the problem of la¬ 
bor, however. As you know In the State of 
California, it is alfo a problem within our 
univerBitles and In many other segments 
of our social and economic life. 

All of ub are deeply Interested in meeting 
the problem posed by communism In Amer¬ 
ica, and throughout the world. If we urc to 
do this, however, we must first understand 
the reasons lor the spread of communistic 
doctrine, how it is propagated, and to whom 
It makes Its appeal. It will not help us to 
shift the responsibility, for personal advan¬ 
tage, to the shoulders of either labor or 
industry. 

The orgonlrntlon with which I am identi¬ 
fied, and wlilch 1 have served for so many 
years. Is the largest labor union In the 
world It has a membership of more than 
a million men and women. It is made up 
Icrfjcly, if not entirely, of people who are 
cl»m-ifi{?d as unskilled. Yet VfM have no prob¬ 
lem whatever with communi.‘^m. 

There must be a rcaeon lor this fact. It 
is because for more than 30 years in the 
history of our International unioii, Its basic 
constitution—the law of tlio union—pro¬ 
vided that a CommunlEt shall not be cllRlble 
to membership. At our last nation.al con¬ 
vention, hero in Sun P'raiiclbco in 1947, we 
further clarified and broadened that provi¬ 
sion by barring from membership all who 
are alHlI.'ited or as.'-oclated with subversive or- 
ganmations or groups of any kind, or who 
advocate any subversive philosophy. 

Since we are a volimtniy organization, we 
do not require positive proof that a man is 
a member of the Communi.st Party; we must 
simply satisfy ourselves that he advocatc.g 
the philosophy of communism. If he docs 
thip, then for all practical purposes, he is a 
Ctnmniuiist. and we do not waste time In 
throwing him out 

There can be no compromise between 
Americani.'im and communism. Any at¬ 
tempt at conipromlec is an admission of de¬ 
feat. Surely we have had enough of ap- 
peaecmrnt, of attempting to compose differ¬ 
ences with those whom we know to be sworn 
enemies of our way of life. I believe that 
the greute'it result that ran come out of 
tlv> situation in Asia Is that we whl bring 
sharply home to the attention of our people 
this outstanding fact: That Just us we must 
carry life Insurance for the protection of 
our families, and fire insurance on our 
homes and businesses, so must we carry 
national insurance in the form of adequate 
military preparedness for our Covernmeiit 
and our free institutions and ideals. 

More than 5 years previous to the last 
World War, in many talks which I made be¬ 
fore business and professional groups and 
service clubs, I advocated as strongly ns 
my abllily would permit, that wc maintain 
our Array and our Navy and our Air Force 
at the highest pos.slhlc degree of strength 
and efficiency, rcfrardless of the cost. There 
Is not a man or woman in front of me 
today—not one—who, is confronted with tho 
choice of losing the life of his son or con¬ 
tributing hLs entire fortune, would hesitate 
for an instant. Of course he would sacri¬ 
fice everything of material value he possesses 
for his loved ones. Yet, we hesitated then 
us a nation to prepare to defend our rights 
and our way of llle, wdth tho result that 
untold thousands of our boys did not come 
back from that war, or returned maimed and 
broken in body. 

So long as communism spreads its fangs 
across the world, we must bo ready, we must 
bo prepared to hurl the vicious boast back 
from our shores. 

We must demand In these hours of na¬ 
tional peril that men in positions of trust 


tell us truthfully where they stand on the 
question of communism. 1 have no time 
whatever for men in politics, or In labor, or 
In business, or on the faculty of any of our 
universities, who refuse to take a positive 
stand on this question of communism. 

It is a lot of tommyrot for members of 
university faculties to talk about inter¬ 
ference with their academic freedom, while 
young Americans are making the great 
sacrifice on the battlefields of Korea to de¬ 
feat communism and to defend free America, 
Wc are in an era of national emergency 
which has endured for a long, long time. 
M’oiid War II has not been cfflclally ended. 
Thousands of men who gave up their peace¬ 
time ambitions for a period of years, who 
gambled their lives on the battlefields of 
Europe and In the South Pacific, arc again 
being called into military service, while 
some of our theorists, exponents of what 
they pretend to call their cjnsLltuilonal 
rights, refure to stand and be counted as 
Americans. They forget that the eeldlcr, 
both in peace and v/ar, lives under military 
l.av/. not civil lav;. They blandly suppoce 
that their rights would survive If enmrau- 
niem should Bv;eep this country. How wrong 
t-iey arc. American rights and all the liborty 
our forefaUiers fought to give us. iX^ould be 
cle.stroyed Instantly and without trace if we 
were to prove unvvorthy to survive in this 
present conflict. 

It was my privilege to travol to Europe a 
year ago and to s^eak as a representative of 
the American Fed.-raticn of Labor before the 
EriLith Trades Union Cjn»;rc8s, and to visit 
some of the countries on the ecstern side of 
the Atlantic. I had a private audience with 
tho Pope at his summer palace near Rome. 
Wo discussed the problem of communism. 
I also conferred at come length on the same 
subject with Eishop O'Connor, who heads 
the North American University in Rome, one 
of the outstanding schools for the develop¬ 
ment of young men for the priesthood. 

Both the Pope and Bishop O'Connor stated 
that it was where the common people were 
Suruggling against direct poverty that com¬ 
munism made its greatest advance.^. 

Later we drove through the streets of 
Rome, on a hot ufiernoon, just as the day 
was coming to a close, and we could look 
Into the house.^and see where 15 to 20 lived 
In absolute squalor in a single room. Down 
in Naples, as well as elccwhere in Europe 
where communism seemed to thrive, we 
found the same appalling conditlonE, and 
wc could then understand something of the 
problem ol communism and how it could 
appeal to those people. There indeed was a 
fertile breeding place for Ideas which appeal 
to desperate men, to men who have lost 
their hope and their faith In themselves and 
In the future. 

But these facts do not excuse men and 
women in American labor for tolerating 
communism. There Is no such lertile ground 
hero for the propagation of the Moscow 
doctrine. 

The problem of communism In America Is 
one which labor and capital must solve joint¬ 
ly. We are making definite and steady 
progress in this country toward the solution 
of the other problems of capital and labor. 
There is a constantly improving standard of 
living here. 

If we want the truth, and 1 am sure that 
wo do want the truth, we must not judge 
men and women in any phase of our social, 
economic, and business life by the actions 
of an individual, or of a few misguided in¬ 
dividuals. We must judge industry as well 
as labor by the character and the conduct 
of tho overwhelming majority. I can say 
to you positively, because I know whereof I 
speak: the working men and women of 
America want no part of communism what¬ 
ever. 

My friends, the strongest bulwark to re¬ 
strain the sweep of communism must come 


from within labor. You cannot find Com¬ 
munists in the membership of the Kiwanls 
Club, or the Rotary Club, or the Lion's Club, 
or the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. 
Why? Because you people and others in 
similar organizations are financially success¬ 
ful. You enjoy a standard of living, you and 
your families and your associates, that does 
not permit the seeds of communism to lake 
root. You and your families and your friends 
may not be wealthy taut you are a long, long 
way from poverty. 

We muct recognize the fact, both in labor 
and elsewhere in America, that many of the 
evils, which once were destructive cf cur 
stondards of living, and which marie po.^rible 
tin fetid breeding grounds for communism, 
arc no longer tolerated. 

As we right the old wrongs and as we 
banich forever the ancient evils of cqualor 
and poverty and subslandard living, v. e will 
sound the death knell of conimuniem in this 
couiit»*y. 

I do not want to be misunderstood I do 
net Iry the responribility for cfimmunism 
fil'd Its growth la tho lap of industry, fce- 
CDV^e I know that men In labor—men In 
h'f'h places in labor—also have tokiatcd 
c'unmunlFm and have courted It. Nc*thcr 
c'o I cDadcmri thore who change their minds, 
and abandon that faire philosophy, or any 
otlior evil doctrine. We are all members of 
this human family and v;o can all err. 

Yes; there have been men in high places 
In labor who put their arms around the 
Communists and welcomed them, beck In 
1034 and even In later years. There was 
riiilip Murray, for Instance, president of the 
Con<irebs of Industrial Organizations, and 
W^alter Rcuthor, of the Auto Workers. There 
wore also many others whom I could name. 
They tolerated tho Communists in their 
ranks, they Invited them lii, and they worked 
with them and trusted them. 

There was also John L. Lewis, with whose 
philo,Eouhy and actions I do not agree in 
many, many instnneos. Lewis definitely is 
not a Communist, but he, too, tolerated them 
and their leaders. 

Why did these men In labor consort with 
Communists? Because they believed they 
could UKC Communists in labor to accomphsh 
their objectives more easily. 

But thry were In error. They mzde a 
serious mistake, and they are still trying to 
correct It and to live it down. They dis¬ 
covered, as wUl anyone who makes the ex¬ 
periment, that tho Communists, as quickly 
as they could do so. using any and all 
methods, no matter how reprehensible, tried 
to take over their union organizations. Th *t 
is the objective of Communists when tli:y 
InfiltT’ate labor unions and organizations of 
university professors and any other group In 
our social and economic life. The Commu¬ 
nists cared nothing for the American toiler 
or his union; they sought places of authority 
so that they could promote the Communist 
Party line. The Communiets have no Irydty 
to America or Americans; their hearts and 
their loyalties are with the Kremlin. They 
will destroy a union or any other group If 
it will serve the ends of Russia. Their very 
thoughts are subservient to the Soviet dic¬ 
tators. 

The chief goal of the Communist is revolu¬ 
tion—violent and blocdy revolution. Ho 
wants chaos and disorder and ruin for our 
country, for it is through such catastrophe 
that he hopes to take over and to rule Amer¬ 
ica with an Iron hand, destroying every trace 
of our democratic institutions, and blotting 
out our rights and liberties. Our American 
system of free enterprise Is his especial 
enemy. 

We of American labor believe in our free- 
enterprise system. We do not believe in it 
•Imply because it benefits those who have 
money invested in business upon which they 
may make profits, Not at all. We believe 
in free enterprise because we know that it 
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has pieserved our liberty and at the same 
time has given ub the hip,liebt standard of 
living and opportunity the world has ever 
known. 

Free enterprise, as opposed to communism 
and faoclalism, is Jn the interest of the vast, 
overwhelming majority of the people who 
toll for their living, both here and In other 
countries. I believe In free enterprise be¬ 
cause It inspires initiative within men and 
women. It provides them with opportunities 
to rise above their environment and to nttain 
any high place which their ability and in¬ 
telligence will permit them to achieve. I 
contend that no system in the history of 
the world has ever made po sible such prog¬ 
ress for the working men and women, as 
free enterprise has accompUchcd for the 
American people. I have traveled somewhat 
around over the world and I do not know of 
a single, solitary ountry where the work¬ 
ingman lives under as fins mndltlons as 
he does In this land of free enterprise. Cer¬ 
tainly no honest, intelligent man can think 
that communism offers more. 

I have never known nv a Communist, or 
one who advocated communtsm—and I hn^o 
watched them in action for more than 30 
years —I have iiev r known of one Commu¬ 
nist who, of his own volition, has Icit this 
country to live in Russia. They light depor¬ 
tation to Russia with .all their might, and 
if they go to Russia, they fight just as hard 
to get brick to this country. 

In days long gone by, in Sealllc in 1918, 
there was a general strike. 1 think that I 
headed the only labor organization in 
Seattle which voted againut that general 
strike. I listened then in the Central Labor 
Council to men espousing the cause and 
extolling the W’onders of Russia. 

To hear them talk, you could put them 
off the boat blindfolded at Vladivostok and 
they could walk from one end of Russia 
to the other without bumping into a single 
obstacle. But not one of them went to 
Russia and stayed there. Why? Because 
no workingman anywhere in ihe world oau 
earn lor himself and his lainily the beneflis 
and pccurity that he can leceivc as a matter 
of course vinder our system of free enter¬ 
prise. 

Among the men and women in this room 
today, successful men and women, the over¬ 
whelming majority were not born to wealth 
and position. They fought and they earned 
their way up to the places they now hold. 
The tragedy is that so many have forgotten 
the adversities and misfortunes they en¬ 
dured and overcame in the early days. 

I represent nn organization which, I be¬ 
lieve. has as good wages, hour.s, and working 
conditions as any labor group in the world. 
We accompll.jh this by working willi indus¬ 
try and within the framework of this Gov¬ 
ernment, and by no other method. 

I disagree with employers in many parts 
of the country almo.'.t every day, and un¬ 
doubtedly I shall continue to disagree with 
them, but I will disagree with them within 
the Iramcwork of our American Inw and Con¬ 
stitution and In an effort to take from in¬ 
dustry v/hnt I honestly believe the men and 
women of labor are entitled to receive. That, 
in my judgment, is the only way we can stop 
the spread of communism. 

We can go back into the history of any 
Indu.'try and where we find the greutest 
number of CommunislR today wo also will 
disc:>vor that In the days gone by the most 
Intolerable conditions existed. Yet, com¬ 
munism is not the solution for these people. 

Y^s, we arc making progress. There was 
a time when, in the midst of depression, 
there was nothing for thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of hungry men and women to do but 
get Into the breadlines, or go to the soup 
kitchens. Those who have lived in San 
Francisco since 1928 have had the experience 
of Eceing hundreds and hundreds of men 
and women in the breadlines. Does any¬ 


one think we can send men and women into 
the breadlines v7it))out giving tremendous 
Impetus to the spread of communism? 

We must take steps to keep men and 
women out of the breadlines In times of 
business depression. It is futile to expect 
all of the working people to accumulate 
financial resources on their own Initiative 
sufficient to provide insurance or some other 
form ui protection to save them from destl-* 
tution in such times of business distress. 
It therclorc devolves upon this social and 
economic structure of curs to find the way 
to solve this problem. 

I advocate that during the period of our 
working lifetimes, we set abide Irom our own 
earnings—not from the earnings oi otbers 
but from our own—and out of the develop¬ 
ment of the resources and industry of this 
country, bufficient reserve savings to prevent 
brradlino.s and poverty. Perhaps you will 
criticize this Idea. If so, what do you sug- 
gf5;t to solve the problem? For it ib our 
problem, and It must be solved if w’c are to 
Eton communism In this country. 

It is po.^sible, perhap.s. that we may go tt>o 
far in the direction cf social welfare, bin 1 1 ny 
to you: As surely ns you are in front ui mo 
today, we must continue bocial security, lor 
if we do not we will one day stugg.er this Na¬ 
tion's industry under a pension load which 
It cannot po.‘^sibly carry. We must take .steps 
now to provide lor future need.s. You may 
argue whether or not there should be invcbt- 
ment of security funds as we go along, fo 
that money will be available out ol earning.'} 
to meet future emergencies, but no one can 
posmbly chbugree when I ray that we must 
bolvc the problem of destitution and poverty 
among our peonlc. Otherwise this great 
structure of business will not remain as you 
and I want it. 11. hov/ever, we follow the 
policy ol preparing now to meet future 
needs of our people, wo will never have much 
of a problem from communism in America. 

We dure not try to compromise with com¬ 
munism, for there can be no compromise. 
Phil ^furray learned, Walter Reuther learned, 
and John L. Lewl.s learned by bitter experi¬ 
ence that compromise with communism is 
diFastroi’s. Neither can wc compromise with 
ii RuH.sian Government which folloWh and ad¬ 
vocates the philosophy of communism. 

I detest communism as much ns any man 
In America. We must stop It Inside labor 
because, as I said u lew minutes a:;o, that 
is Die f»nly place where it can possibly find nn 
opportunity to grow; that la the only place 
where destitute, poverty-ridden people may 
ever be found. It is true that bomo of the 
working people have made mistakes. They 
are not, in manv instances, well educated. 
Add poverty to Uielr other handicaps and we 
Will have ground for communism to take 
root. 

I say to the leaders of Industry and bus!- 
nc.ss: Associate yonraelf with men ol char¬ 
acter, ability and courage within the Ameri¬ 
can labor movement and help to find the 
solution to these problems which cause un- 
re.'-t and which threaten to tear the very 
btructure ol our Government to plec.^8. To¬ 
gether we can find the causes, and the 
answers. 

No man In labor today, who Is worth any¬ 
thing to his membership, advocates the strike 
as tlie flrat step toward the solution of any 
dispute he may have with any employer. A 
15-year old boy may be able to organize a 
strike, and if all labor respects the picket line, 
he may accomplish his objectives even though 
they may be absolutely wrong. That is not 
the road to industrial peace or to the proper 
solutio'i ol our problems, lor wrong methods 
will not stand the test of time. 

We need more men in the labor movement 
who have the courage to say “No!” when that 
is the unpopular thing to say. We can find 
any number of men who are wdlllng to Bay 
“Yes” if that seems popular. We need cour- 
ageous men in our unlversltleB, on our boards 


of regents, directing the affairs of industry* 
1 repeat: We need them In the labor move¬ 
ment. 

What shall we say of the man In industry 
who goes along for a period of time, dealing 
with honorable men and women in labor but 
who, when he sees that they arc on the road 
to a solution of their common problems, 
double-crosses them and enters Into an 
agreement, or creates a situation which 
strengthens and promotes communism? I 
have had that experience. 1 have wcM’ked 
with Industry and helped to force the Com¬ 
munists into a corner and then I have dis¬ 
covered men in industry who were willing 
to take advantage of the opportunity to con¬ 
tinue contractual relations with Communists 
and thereby give them a breathing spell in 
which to regain their strength. 

That kind of dealing will not stand the 
test of time. Such leaders of industry will 
wake up some day to find that the leaders of 
labor, who proved they had the courage to 
stand iio against almost unbearable pressure, 
have lo.;t conlidence in them and are un¬ 
willing to tru..t them again. 

I have had aomc experience In saying “No,'* 
when it v.tj.s e?:tremely unpopular. I said it 
across tlie bay In Oakland a few years ago 
when a general strike was threatened. I 
told our people in Oakland that I did not 
rare il we lor.t every member in the bay 
men, wt would rnther lote them than par¬ 
ticipate in u general strike, lor all general 
strikes arc revolutionary in character and 
philosophy. I say this not only to the Com¬ 
monwealth Club, but I nl&o say it to my 
own people. A general strike is revolution, 
and nothing but revolution. 

My friends, when we In labor educate our 
people to practice honorable procedures, and 
when our people display the courage to 
stand up and bo eounted against commu¬ 
nism*, we do not like it when men associated 
With industry walk away from us when by 
so doing they can save themselves a few 
paltry dollars. Double-crossing wdll not stop 
communism in labor or anvwhrrc else. 

Yes; we in labor have had associates who 
forgot and disregarded their duty and their 
obligations to God and man. Industry has 
had them, too. There have been men In 
both labor and industry who transgressed 
the law, who entered Into racketeering 
schemes and combinations. I remember 
not too many years ago when n New York 
labor leader W'ns sent up the river to Sing 
Sing. I also remember that the man right 
across the corridor from him v.ns Mr. Whit¬ 
ney of the New York Stock Exenange. It is 
neither fair, nor Just, nor even intelligent, 
to hold all men in labor and in industry 
and busiiie.ss guilty and to coiiderun them all 
bec.Ture a few have fallen by the wayside. 
1 do not condemn the banking bualncbs be¬ 
cause a banker occa'donally forgets his trust. 
Nor should you condemn labor because, now 
and then, a labor leader proves laiLhless and 
foresworn. 

How to meet the threat of communism 
concerns not only the people of America; it 
concerns all free peoples. Here in America 
the solution lies with those of v.s v/ho mo 
charged with the respont.ibilily of striving 
and w'orking together intelligently in Dus 
Am^U’icen rydlem oi free rntcrprise, under 
the finest government in all the world. 

f irst, wo mu.st learn to understand each 
other. Those ol us who direct the effalrs of 
labor—to use the vernacular of the street— 
must have the guts to stand up within the 
ranks of labor for what wo know to be r];,ht. 
Leaders of industry must also have that 
same qualification. 

Industry cannot meet the Issue by at¬ 
tempting to destroy the leadership of la¬ 
bor, for instance, by propagandizing the 
salaries which labor’s leaders receive, Thet 
will not stop communism; that may bufid 
a Prankencteln to destroy us all. 
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It WO believe In the philosophy of free 
American enterprise, and I believe in it— 
no man in this room believes In Iree enter¬ 
prise more completely and sincerely than I 
do—then we must realize that if labor is to 
bo represented ably and intelligently at the 
conference table, if It is to have leadership 
of high competence, based upon character, 
experience and brains, then, under our sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise, labor has the right—• 
yes, the duty—to pay its representatives In 
accord with the same standards that indus¬ 
try has set for itself. I know an attorney 
in San Prancisco, whose law firm receives a 
retainer lee of $250,000 a year to represent 
the Interest of employers. Would any sane, 
fair-minded man insist that labor send a 
truck driver, earning $60 or $70 a week, un¬ 
trained and Inexperienced and with little 
knowledge of economics, or labor, or indus¬ 
trial problems, to sit across the conference 
table from this attorney? Would you think 
that fair? Does anyone believe that would 
solve our problems in America? No, it can¬ 
not. 

There are a great many men in labor who 
could commend much larger salaries if they 
were working for Industry. Through the 
years industry has watched the leaders of 
labor carefully. Often, when It has found 
men of outstanding ability, it has offered 
them many times more than labor could 
afford to pay, and put them to work for in¬ 
dustry. I offer no objection, for under our 
system it is each man’s individual right to 
sell his services where and at a price that 
his own Judgment dictates is to his best ad¬ 
vantage and the advantage of his family. 
What I am trying to emphasize is this: do 
nut tear down the outstanding leadership of 
labor which, under the test of time and In 
the crucible of action, has measured up to 
our American Ideals. Do not tear such men 
down, for if you do, the consequences will 
come home some day to haunt you. 

I wish that we had thousands of trained 
young men within the ranks of labor, not 
only In this country taut throughout the 
world, striving for positions of leadership, 
of whom there was not the slightest question 
as to iutefprity. citizenship and belief in our 
economic system and our form of govern¬ 
ment. We never have trouble with that 
type of leadership In labor. Our trouble 
comes In labor from the men and women 
In positions of leadership who endorse com¬ 
munism, or through Ignorance tolerate it. 
Communists believe the oath that they may 
take In a courtroom is not worth a snap of 
the fingers. They will place their right 
hand on the Holy Bible and swear to tell the 
truth, but since they do not believe In God, 
their oath is meaningless. 

I am reminded of the university professor 
W'ho says he is not a Communist, but who 
objects to taking an oath to that effect. My 
friends, I advocated within the American 
labor movement, within our own national 
convention, long years ago, that wc stand up 
proudly and take the oath. For we are not 
Communists. 

It is my opinion that a certain large per¬ 
centage of those who object to taking the 
antl-Communlst oath, or to signing such an 
o’ollgatlon—and I want to make It plain that 
I am not referring alone to your problem in 
the California academic world—are more 
afraid of prosecution for perjury than of 
admitting they are Communists. I do not 
know what makes Communists among fa¬ 
culty members in our universities. It is over 
my head. But I want to make this state¬ 
ment: all crackpots are not In labor, there 
arc a lot of them in the universities. 

I had some small port, let me assure you, 
not only in getting rid of Communists at 
the University of Washington, but also along 
with my associates on the board of regents 
and In the president’s ofi^ce in Initiating 
that action, and the Communists do not like 
it. I wish that I could say over the radio 
What 1 think about them. 


My friends, we can solve the problem of 
communism in American labor only through 
honorable dealing between labor and in¬ 
dustry. 

Labor must come to realize that the man 
or woman who Invests In business does not 
olways And success and profits easy to ob¬ 
tain. I know there are many instances 
where the owners or managers of business, 
from time to time, sweat blood simply to 
meet the payroll. All men in business and 
industry are not rolling In wealth. Labor 
must realize that fact. We have a right, 
under our system of enterprise, to earn a 
bona fide, legitimate, and reasonable return 
uiV3n capital Investment, if we have the 
brains and ability to do so. I also believe 
the owners of Industry have a right to plow 
back into their business sufficient money for 
expansion and growth, so that more Jobs can 
be created and greater production made pos¬ 
sible, for out of such expansion and employ¬ 
ment comes the wealth of our country and 
the ever-Improving standard of living for 
all of our people. 

Neither labor nor industry has a right to 
enter into collusive action or conspiracy, for 
that will not stand the test of time. It con¬ 
tradicts the right of the great consuming 
public. 

In this system of ours, free and open and 
unregulated competition no longer exists In 
many fields of endeavor. A man cannot In¬ 
vent his money in a new railroad, an air 
transportation company, or a trucking com¬ 
pany and take hie own chance, in open com¬ 
petition, of making a reasonable profit. IIo 
must first obtain a certificate of public con¬ 
venience and necessity, or some other form 
of regulatory permit which tends to control 
competition. That is a development which 
has come about over a long period of time. 

I say to you in conclusion: The greatest 
Government ever founded in all the world 
is our American Government. Above every¬ 
thing else, above the rights of labor, or the 
rights of capital, or the rights of the Indi¬ 
vidual, Is our duty to our Government. We 
must always subordinate our interests to its 
welfare. Finally: If you want to solve the 
problem of communism In American labor 
unions, I beg of you to recognize character 
and ability and honorable dealing wherever 
you find it—In Government, in industry, or 
in labor. Thank you. 


Party Cliairman Tells Commies To Back 
Truman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Willard 
Edwards from the Washington Times- 
Herald of September 20. 1950: 

Party Chairman Tells Commies To Back 
Truman 

(By WUlard Edwards) 

The Communist Party of the United States 
has been put on notice by its chairman, Wil¬ 
liam Z. Foster, that support of the Truman 
administration is the best means to obtain 
a Soviet America. 

This is the studied opinion of a number of 
experts on Communist verbiage after ex¬ 
amining a 10,000-word report by Foster in 
which he outlines a shift in policy, one of 
the sharp turns and twists which have fea¬ 


tured Communist procedure In the last XT 
years. 

PRINTED IN BUCHAREST 

The Foster document reached Capitol Hill 
recently. It was printed August 11 In Bu¬ 
charest In the official organ of the Comin- 
form, the Soviet propaganda agency. In¬ 
ternational directives are carried in this pub¬ 
lication but a statement of American Com¬ 
munist policy has never been given such 
official recognition before. 

Instead of the present all-out drive for 
communism in the United States, Foster 
called for support of a government "opera¬ 
ting within the framework of a bourgeois 
state’’ which would have the support of labor 
and "curb the power of the monopolists.’’ 

A number of authorities, attaching deep 
significance to the cominform Imprimatur, 
spent days in study of the Foster statement. 
Ex-Communist leadcra were called in for an 
opinion. The final, unanimous agreement 
was that Foster, with the Kremlin’s approval, 
was conveying a sensational change in policy 
for American Communists under cloak of the 
customary Communist double-talk and tor¬ 
tuous wording. 

ANOTHER sharp REVERSAL 

Just ac the American Communist Party 
switched suddenly from Its "antl-imperlnl- 
Ist war" stand on the day that Germany 
in'”ided Russia, calling loudly for America s 
entry Into the war, now an equally sharp 
reversal has been ordered, the experts agreed. 

Nowhere does the Foster st.'itemont direct¬ 
ly call for support of the Trvimnn regime. 
But a number of significant passages were 
noted which, to those acquainted with Com¬ 
munist procedure, point to such a conclusion. 

Foster began his statement with a cUs- 
cuRslon of the recent trial of 11 Communist 
Party leaders v;hlch resulted in their convic¬ 
tion for conspiracy to teach and advocate 
the overthrow ol the United States Govern¬ 
ment by force and violence. He referred to 
a pamphlet, written by himself, which was 
introduced for the defense at the trial, which 
analyzed Communist Party policy since 1C35. 

WRITES APOLOGETICALLY 

Paving the way for a change in this policy, 
Foster wrote apologetically in the Bucharest 
cominform publication: 

"In view of the immensity, complexity 
and newness of the subject matter, certain 
errors and shortcomings could and did creep 
into it (the pamphlet). The most serious 
shortcomings, dealing with the policy of the 
American Communist Party, left a number 
of important propositions open to misunder¬ 
standing and distortion. 

"I am writing this with the special purpose 
of clarifying and elaborating upon a num¬ 
ber of questions." 

Foster then paid tribute to the "tremen¬ 
dous political achievement, under the lead¬ 
ership of Stalin and Dimitrov,’’ at the Com¬ 
munist International meeting in 1935 which 
culled for "certain important changes in 
policy and action." 

PLOTTED CHINESE REVOLUTION 

•'Prom it came the great Chinese revolu¬ 
tion," he wrote, "the main line of which was 
stated by Stalin as long as 24 years back." 

But, ho added Immediately, the rise of 
"people’s democracies" (communism) In 
eastern Europe and China could obviously 
not he accomplished by the same tactics 
everywhere. 

"Only political fools," he emphasized, 
"would try to apply rigid, uniform tactics to 
all these widely ranging situations." 

The statement then turned to the Ameri¬ 
can scene. 

"It must be solidly emphasized," Foster 
wrote, "that our orientation Is for a people’s 
front government stated In terms adapted 
to American conditions. This clear policy 
is In its basic essentials valid for us now." 

By a people’s front government, Foster ex¬ 
plained, he meant one supported by the 
labor unions. 
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ECONOMIC CRISIS NEEDED 

*'The trade unions and every other organl* 
zatlon of the workers and their allies would 
have to throw their whole strength into the 
struggle for a people’s front,” he continued. 
“It may well be that the people's front move¬ 
ment in this country will develop at a very 
rapid speed. 

“One of the most Important factors is de¬ 
velopment of a deep economic crisis. It is 
possible in the United States, during such a 
time, to elect a coalition, anti-Fasclst, antl- 
impcnalist government.” 

Foster then explained that a “people’s 
front” government would be compelled to 
move steadily toward communism. 

“A people’s front party,” he wrote, ‘‘would 
have to orientate to the left or it would be 
destroyed. It would be compelled to attack 
monopolists in their economic, military, and 
political spheres. 

NATIONALIZATION EMPHASIZED 

"It would have to orientate toward na¬ 
tionalization of banks and Industnefi, break¬ 
up of big landholdings, the beginning of a 
planned economy, elimination of reaction¬ 
aries from all State Institutions.” 

“Communists would cielend such a govern¬ 
ment against reactionary efforts to over¬ 
throw it.” 

Such a people’s front government. Poster 
continued, “operates within the framework 
of a bourgeois state, curbing the power of 
the monopolists.” 

This was not communism, he warned, but 
communism w'ould evolve from such a gov¬ 
ernment. And ho added a sinister warning: 

“Eventually, the Soviet Army must play 
the decisive role.” 


The Visitor Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of my friends 
and colleagues an unusual little book en¬ 
titled “The Visitor Speaks." This ac¬ 
count, just off the press, should be of 
special interest in this Chamber, since it 
deals with the 36 distinguished guests 
from other lands who have addressed 
the Congress since 1800, when Washing¬ 
ton became our Capital. 

I am confident that each of us will 
find something of interest and of in¬ 
spiration in this account, which has been 
prepared by two talented staff members 
of the Department of State, my very 
good friend. Dr. Andor C. Klay, and his 
collaborator, Walter T. Kamprad. The 
book was, of course, prepared on their 
own time and does not necessarily repre¬ 
sent the views of the Department of 
State. 

It is appropriate that this fascinating 
historical research is published in the 
year of the scsquicentennial of our Cap¬ 
ital City. To give an idea of the scope 
and purpose of the bock, I want to in¬ 
sert at this point the authors' introduc¬ 
tion: 

This book, the first of Its kind, traces the 
binh of a typically American tradition. 

Since 1800, when Washington became the 
Nation’s Capital, many celebrated repre¬ 
sentatives of friendly nations have visited 
here as honored guests of the United Slates. 


In the course of 150 years, 86 of these 
guests—^representing 31 countries—were ac¬ 
corded the privilege of addressing the legis¬ 
lators of our Congress. 

The first among them was General La¬ 
fayette, great son of France, beloved hero of 
the American Revolution, who spoke before 
the Congress in 1824. It was almost three dec¬ 
ades later that the second, Louis Kossuth, 
exiled Governor of Hungary, romantic hero 
of a revolution similar in many ways to the 
American, appeared in Congress. Nearly an¬ 
other quarter century passed before David 
Kalnkaua I, King of Hawaii, spoke before the 
assembled Houses. 

These extraordinary guests of the Nation, 
whose gallery is presented on the following 
pages, range from king to commoner; from 
soldier to statesman and to rebel; from Euro¬ 
pean to Asiatic. African, and Latin American. 
Some of them spoke no English; one of them 
could not speak at all when the time came 
to orate; some delivered resounding addresses 
and one spoke but five words; one of them 
had no title or public office and two of them 
were women. 

Symbolized by these honored gueists, the 
people of the world have marched through 
Washington, paying tribute to American free¬ 
dom and thanking the people of America for 
their help and support. 

The reader will recall from comparatively 
recent years the memorable address delivered 
by Winston Churchill In the CongK^s.s of the 
United States. But doer, he know who lahll 
was? Can he tell why Bakhmetiev was here, 
or where Apponyl came from? Each was an 
Important man with something interesting 
to say to the American people; each appraised 
us with the objectivity of the foreign observer, 
showing us how American freedom appeared 
when viewed from afar. 

The purpose of this book Is to recall the 
bygone; to re-create the forgotten; to out¬ 
line the rapid growth of this Nation and this 
city from 1800 to 1950. It Is the heartbeat 
of an ever-growing, ever-stronger, free, and 
democraljc America that one can hear behind 
thc.se pages, and it is with pride in our past, 
trust in our future, and conlldence in our 
destiny that this little volume is offered to 
the reader. 


Behud the Flyiog Saucers 
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OP 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN IITE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
dangerous days when mass hysteria is 
created all too easily, there is an un¬ 
fortunate amount of information—or 
misinformation—about .so-called flying 
saucers. It has been difficult to obtain 
a forthright statement on the matter 
from those who should know, the Air 
Force, the Navy’s air arm, or Govern¬ 
mental aeronautical experts. 

In this vacuum of authoritative asser¬ 
tion, v.^e now find a questioning public 
rushing to buy a book on the subject. 
Pathfinder magazine, in the science 
column of its current issue, reports it 
thus: 

Flying Saucer Ride 

“No more flying saucers, I’m sorry,” wa» 
the rueful, day-long chorus at Brentano’e 
midtown bookshop In Washington, D. C., last 
Friday. “We had ordered only 60,” explained 
one clerk, “and they were gone shortly after 
the store opened.” 


The same thing happened at a number of 
bookstores across the continent. It was an 
astonishing demonstration of word-of-mouth 
advertising. There had been almost no ad¬ 
vance publicity for Behind the Flying 
Saucers, by Prank Scully (Henry Holt; New 
York). It also showed that many people 
were willing to believe (A) that space ships 
from another planet might have landed on 
earth and (B) that the United State*? Gov¬ 
ernment might have kept such an epoch- 
making event secret. 

This wavS Srully’s story, and book review¬ 
ers were stuck with It. They could hardly 
help remembering that Scully was best 
known as humorifit-author of another book 
called I’un in P.ed, although he also con¬ 
tributes to Variety and once ran for lieuten¬ 
ant gt.vernor In Calllornla. 

However, publisher’s representatives vlgor- 
ou.'^Jy denied that any monkey business was 
afoot. And In the book, Scully’s tone was 
that of a man belligerently bent on being 
taken seriously. His story was that a group 
of mag-ietlc research scientists, apparently 
working for the Government on a $1,000,000,- 
000 secret budget, had inve.stlgHted three fly¬ 
ing dicks forced down at different points 
across the Nation. These were unmistak¬ 
ably space ships, each manned by a crew of 
86 -inch-tall, non-terresirial human beings, 
all killed In the landings. The Air Force, 
which was In on the discovery, promptly 
spirited away the dead little men and their 
ships, the largest of which was feet In 

diameter, for further Investigation. 

The ships, according to Scully, seemed to 
be mngnotically propelled. They were made 
of an alloy which resembled aluminum ex¬ 
cept that no tests could melt or break It. 
Each contained a “radio,” the size of a pack 
of cigarettes, which beeped hourly In the key 
of C, but did nothing else. The little men, 
dressed identically In cloth of Incredible 
toughness, wore wafer-thin watches. 

All this was told Scully by a “magnetic 
Rclcntist” he calls Dr. Gee, on whose trail he 
was set by a Denver radio man named Koeh¬ 
ler. Dr. Geo couldn’t explain why the Air 
Force should have declared the disk discov¬ 
eries secret, except that he considered the 
question ol m.agnetic propulsion very hot. 

So does Scully, whom Dr. Gee apparently 
convinced that a magnetic ship could travel 
t.lirough the earth’s atmosphere at 186,000 
miles a second. Dr. Gee thought the visiting 
mlnikms came from Venus, which would be 
a mere 21 minutes away. Ho also gave 
Scully some inside di)pe on the use of a ‘‘Ten- 
escope,” a detector device (for spotting space 
ships anywhere In the earth’s air envelope) 
which is BO new the National Bureau of 
Standards hasn’t even heard of It. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the public 
Is entitled to know the truth of this mat¬ 
ter in the Iginguage of the layman. We 
cannot afford hysteria in our present 
hour of defense peril. The public should 
not have to feed on doubt or conjecture. 
It seems to me it is time for our author¬ 
ized aviation experts to speak up. Let 
us concede them and explain them or 
expose them and bury them. 


S. 784 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRI NTATIVE3 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. 
Bpeaker, as a member of the House Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary, 1 ask permission 
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to extend my remarks on the subject 
mntter of S. 784. 

Members of the House, heretofore not 
aware of the actualities in this case, may 
be interested to take note of this data. 
This case encompasses public interest 
for the reasons stated in the report of 
the House Judiciary Committee on this 
bill. 

The just merits of this bill could not 
be adequately explained to the Mem¬ 
bers of the House on August 31, because 
the time allotted for debate on rule on 
S. 784 was used up ‘*out of order” for sub¬ 
ject matters not concerned with this 
bill. 

The followina data is based on the 
evidence set forth in House Heport No. 
2135, in re S. 784, published on May 25, 
1950, which recommended that this bill 
do pass. 

On page 9 of this report, the simple, 
common-sense terms of the operating 
agreement between the three companies 
and the Fleet Corporation are set forth; 
these agreements were entered into in 
midyear 1920 with the approval of the 
Shipping Board: these terms covenant a 
fair and reasonable consideration from 
one to the other; the three companies 
and the Fleet Corporation dealt with 
each other without interference in com¬ 
pliance with these terms during the en¬ 
tire period of the three companies’ cus¬ 
tody, physical operation and commercial 
use of the three vessels respectively from 
commencement of such custody to the 
termination of such custody in regard to 
each of the three vessels. 

It may be recalled that in 1920, the 
Fleet Corporation had allocated to it by 
the Government through its agency, 
namely, the Shipping Board, the hus¬ 
banding of all merchant marine vessels 
owned by the Government. 

The Fleet Corporation maintained 
over 1,000 such vessels at public expense. 
Of these, it was forced to lay up in idle¬ 
ness at considerable expense, over 750 of 
the freight vessels, because it could find 
no business for them under its then cur¬ 
rent method of commercial operation. 

The lay-ups were in effect an outright 
loss of public funds. Also, most of the 
seamen, namely, most of the ships’ crews 
of laid-up vessels, were thrown out of 
employment. 

A few hundred of these vessels, how¬ 
ever, were being operated by the use of 
public funds, by the Fleet Corporation 
for the Government's account, to serve 
that part of the American commercial 
foreign trade which chose to or would 
give trade to these American-flag ves¬ 
sels. 

The Fleet Corporation lost approxi¬ 
mately an average of $11,000,000 per 
month of public funds during the fiscal 
year June 1920 to June 1921 as a result 
of this operation in cargo transporta¬ 
tion of these commercially active Gov¬ 
ernment freight vessels; this loss was the 
deficit created by the excess of the phy¬ 
sical operating costs of these active ves¬ 
sels over the freight income which the 
vessels were able to obtain for their 
transporting services. 

These aforesaid large losses of public 
funds included the fees and commissions 
which the Fleet Corporation paid out to 


Its so-called managing agents to whom 
the Fleet Corporation allocated or 
turned over these active vessels for at¬ 
tention ; these managing agents collected 
the freight moneys for the account of 
the P’leet Corporation which paid for all 
expenses and costs. 

These managing agents did not risk 
any of the capital of their own in the 
operations: they were supplied all phys¬ 
ical operating capital and costs of the 
vessels and needed supplies and all costs 
of maintenance of seaworthiness by the 
Fleet Corporation, wliich in turn re¬ 
ceived public funds from the Shipping 
Board, the Government's agency, to dis¬ 
burse such costs and overcome the 
monthly deficits. Schundler’s agree¬ 
ments were beneficial to the Government 
in such ways as follows: Schundler’s 
agreement with the Fleet Corporation 
was totally different from the agree¬ 
ments by which the aforementioned 
managing agents were employed. 

First. By the operation of the three 
ships by his three companies, it kept the 
ships in active commercial use and made 
them available instantly as ready “spot 
vessels” for use and activity by the Fleet 
Corporation whenever needed, wherever 
needed. 

Second. By the commercial operation 
of the three ships, it kept three American 
seamen ship crews employed and helped 
thereby basic American payrolls. 

Third. It saved the costly lay-up in 
idleness of these three vessels, thus sav¬ 
ing the Shipping Board's use of public 
funds for lay-up costs, while Mr. Schun¬ 
dler’s companies operated the vessels. 
By his operation of the three ships by his 
companies he saved the Government a 
loss of considerably over $200,000 of pub¬ 
lic funds, as attested to by a qualified 
maritime expert of the Department of 
Justice, as cited on page 8 of report of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

If the Fleet Corporation had attempt¬ 
ed to keep the ships in active commercial 
use and thus keep the ships and their 
seamen employed at the time while the 
three Schundler companies operated and 
used the three vessels, the Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion would have lost, for the account of 
the Government, public funds exceeding 
$12,000 per month per trip ship. 

On aforesaid page 8 of the House 
Report, It mentions the table entitled 
•‘United States Shipping Board Emer¬ 
gency Fleet Corporation, General Comp¬ 
troller’s Department—^summary of speci¬ 
men voyages in major trade routes from 
July 1. 1920, to AprU 30. 1921.” This 
table showed that in the operation of 195 
voyages of Shipping Board vessels, the 
loss of public funds was $5,849,385.21, or 
about $30,000 per ship voyage. 

Schundler operated the three ships for 
nine voyages which would have resulted, 
according to afore-mentioned evidence, 
at that time in about a loss of $270,000 for 
the Government, from which loss 
Schundler effectively protected the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Fourth. Mr. Schundler’s companies* 
operation of the three ships brought 
about an income to the Government in 
the form of Federal taxes of $30,672.95 or 
a profit to the Government of about 
$3,400 per each ship voyage under 


Schundler’s management. This is In¬ 
stead of a loss of about $30,000 a voyage. 
If the Fleet Coi*poration had operated 
the three vessels In commercial cargo 
transporting according to its then ordi¬ 
nary method. 

The over-all picture of the Govern¬ 
ment’s loss of public funds in the fiscal 
year of June 1920 to June 1921 is best 
illustrated by the Fleet Corporation’s 
own official report to Congress, set forth 
on page 21 of the House JudiciaiT Com¬ 
mittee’s report. That evidence shows 
that, as a result of the excess of physical 
operating costs of cash over the income, 
the Fleet Corporation lost $133,111,- 
706.38 for the fiscal year of 1920-21, or 
an average loss of public funds of over 
$11,000,000 per month during that pe¬ 
riod. 

This proves the undeniable consider¬ 
able advantage to the Government and 
the adequate consideration and value of 
the service which Schundler and his 
three companies rendered to the Ship¬ 
ping Board—the Government—when he 
agreed to keep the Shipping Board harm¬ 
less of loss arising out of physical operat¬ 
ing costs over income, namely, when he 
and his companies agreed to pay as 
charter-hire-rental of the three vessels 
In consideration for their commercial 
use, a sum of over $1,000 per day per ship, 
with the understanding that the result¬ 
ing profits or losses were to be that of 
Schundler's companies. 

Let us look at the resulting profits or 
losses which Schundler and his three 
companies made as a result of their 
operating agreement with the Fleet 
Corporation. As set forth in House Re¬ 
port No. 2135 of the House Judiciary 
Committee in re S. 784, on pages 11, 12, 
13, and 14 thereof; to wit; 

The evidence on file In the ense and in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, proves that the 
companies did faithfully fulfill their opernt- 
ing agreement with the Board-Fleet Corp¬ 
oration; and as of January 6, 1921, their cash 
security funds, as hereinafter set forth, had 
fulfilled their purpose as a bond and were 
forthwith returnable. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau’s report, re¬ 
ports the details of the companies' fulfill¬ 
ment of their operating agreement with the 
Board-Fleet Corporation, to wit: 

The companies had had the vessels in 
custody under their management and use, 
as follows: 

Two hundred and thirty-three days for 
the Independence, 166 days for the Hoxic, 
104 days for the ScoitsOurg; 1. e., total 
custody-days of 3 vessels, 608 days; the com¬ 
panies paid out during such custody for the 
entire physical operating costs, the sum total 
of $526,669.17. 

Therefore average paid by the companies 
for hire-rental for use per day per vessel, 
$1,046.83. This equals and Is tantamount 
to the i)ayment by the companies, for each 
vessel, of a hire-rental of $1,046.83 per day per 
vessel or over $31,000 per month per vessel. 

This constitutes a fair and equitable, rea¬ 
sonable value for the use of the vessels, as 
shown by exhaustive data in evidence on the 
maritime conditions prevailing 1020-21. 

This latter evidence v;as assembled at the 
suggestion of Commissioner Rammseyer, who 
Is referred to In the report by Senator Olb- 
son, dated May 3. 1936. The Commissioner 
had made inquiry as to the question of mari¬ 
time conditions existing in 1020 and as to 
what would constitute a fair measure of 
the reasonable value of the use of the ves¬ 
sels. Detailed evidence on file in the case 
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affirms the fact that the companies saved 
the Government’s predecessors harmless 
from a loss which same would have made If 
same had had the vessels under their own 
control and custody and under their own 
manapiement or that of their managing 
agents, and In commercial operation for the 
Board’s own account and use at the Board- 
Fleet Corporation’s own expenses In 1920 
during the specific period while the com¬ 
panies did operate the three vessels for the 
companies’ account at the companies’ ex¬ 
pense. 

Thus, the Internal Revenue Bureau docu¬ 
mented that Schundler and his companies 
had fulflllcd their agreement to hold the 
Board harmless from the expense of physical 
operation, to wit: He and his companies paid 
out their own funds for the physical opera¬ 
tion costs of the three vessels In the con¬ 
solidated cash expenditure of $526,559.17, 
during the period of a few months in the 
last half year of 1920 while the companies 
did have the custody, mjinagement, and op¬ 
eration of the three vessels, and while, in 
consideration of their paying these costs of 
physical operating, the companies had the 
commercial use oi the three vessels. 

Their commercial use hud consisted of 
transporting nine full cargoes of coal which 
brought in a consolidated freight income to 
the cennpanies of $572,819.74; as evidenced 
thusly, the companies had expended and 
risked their own operating capital and hud, 
as a result, made a consolidated gross op¬ 
erating profit of $45,260.57, being the excess 
of freight income from the conipunies' u^o 
of the vessels over the companies’ expendi¬ 
tures for the cost of the “physical operation 
costs’’ of the vessels during the period of 
their custodies of the vessels. 

Pursuant to the companies’ operating 
agreement with the Board-Fleet Corporation, 
his operating profit or loss was the com¬ 
panies’ concern; however, the Income Tax 
Bureau did not permit the three companies 
to make a consolidated return. Schundler’s 
and his companies* loss In the operation of 
the Iloxic was $58,048,17. This remained ex¬ 
clusively their loss; this was the Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Tax Bureau in accordance with 
the operating agreement, namely, to keep the 
Shipping Board harmless of the physical op¬ 
erating cost, harmless from any loss result¬ 
ing from freight income being less than the 
physical operating costs of a vessel. Schund¬ 
ler declared that he had expected that con- 
fiolidated returns of the three companies 
could be made, but the Tax Bureau declined 
this, after consultations with the Shipping 
Board-Fleet Corporation. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau assessed In¬ 
come taxes of $30,672.95 against the com¬ 
panies as the result of the ascertainment by 
the Tax Bureau of the following facts: 

“The First National Steamship Co. or H. O. 
Schundler, on Its behalf, expended for the 
physical operating expenses of the Inde¬ 
pendence, the sum of $248,377.68 and col¬ 
lected freight revenue from such operation 
of $317,319.60, and thus made a gross profit 
of $08,941.92, from the operation of the 

I n ^ n H Pit pp 

“The Second National Steamship Co. or 
H. O. Schundler, on Its behalf, expended for 
the physical operating expenses of the Hoxic, 
the sum of $154,888.61, and collected freight 
revenue from such operation of $96,840.34, 
and thus sustained a loss of $58,048.17, from 
the operation of the Iloxic. 

“The Third National Steamship Co, or H. O. 
Schundler, on its behalf, expended for the 
physical operating expenses of the Scoits- 
burg, the sum of $123,292.98, and collected 
freight revenue from such operation of $168,- 
659.80, and thus made a gross profit of $36.- 
366.82 from the operation of the Scottaburg, 

“The tax assessed against the First Na¬ 
tional Steamship Co. was $20,271.75, based 
on profits of $63,941.92 from the operations 
of the steamship Independence, 


**The tax assessed against the Third Na¬ 
tional Steamship Co. was $10,401.20, based on 
profits of $36,366.82 from the operations of 
the steamship Scottsburg.** 

Thus the total taxes were $30,672.95. 

There was no tax assessed against the 
Second National Steamship Co. based on the 
operations of the steamship Hoxie, as there 
were no profits from the Hoxie operation, 
but a loss of $58,048.17 (there remained 
Schundler’s and his companies’ loss, pur¬ 
suant to the terms of the operating con¬ 
tract) . 

Therefore, the concluding fact Is that: The 
Internal Revenue Bureau assessed Income 
taxes of $30,672.95 against the companies, 
and this constitutes the Government’s in¬ 
come Irom this transaction without having 
had to risk any ship-operating capital. 

The fact remains that when deducting 
these taxes of $30,672.95 from the three com¬ 
panies’ consolidated gross operating profits 
of $46,260.57, there remains, as apparent In¬ 
come of Schundler and his three companies, 
the sum of $15,087.62 from this transaction. 

The following status of accounts, as set 
forth in each of the congressional reports 
and reported by each ns the factual status, 
came into existence as of January 5. 1921, 
as a consequence of the Shipping Board’s 
action in late 1920, to wit, by the withdraw¬ 
ing of the vessels from the companies after 
same h.ad had the custody and operation and 
u.se of each of the three vessels lor a few 
months during the last half year of 1920. 

On January 5. 1921, the total sum of $C34,- 
256 C6 became due and refundable to the 
petitioning companies. 

Of this aforesaid total sum, $538,048.23 
thereof was cash deposited with the Shipping 
Board-Fleet Corporation as a security and 
bond and as a guaranty for the fulfillment of 
the agreement of the companies to hold the 
United State.*? Shipping Board harmless from 
the expense of physical operation of the 
three Government cargo vessels while these 
vessels were in the cu.stody and under the 
management and operation of the companies 
and while the companies had the commer¬ 
cial use of the vessels In consideration 
thereof. 

The balance of aforesaid total sum, namely, 
$96,206.03 thereof, was, per agreement, reim¬ 
bursable to the companies as of the afore¬ 
mentioned same date; it was a net difference 
In favor of the companies of certain debits 
and credits resulting from disbursement ac¬ 
counts between the Fleet Corporation and 
the companle.s, and fully agreed upon be¬ 
tween both parties, as set forth. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Tax Court of Appeals, after consultations 
with the Shipping Board as shown In evi¬ 
dence by Its report hereon, shows that the 
taxes were assessed in accordance with the 
terms of Schundler’s operating agreement 
with the Board-Fleet Corporation and were 
predicated on the companies’ receiving a 
full return for their deposits, i. c., $538,648.23, 
and full reimbursement of $96,201.23, being 
the heretofore stated net difference In favor 
of the companies of disbursing accounts pro 
and con between Schundler and the Fleet 
Corporation. 

Thus, an Independent agency of the United 
States. 1. e., the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, had determined the results of the 
transaction here involved and the net Income 
of the First and Third National Steamship 
Co.’s and the net loss of the Second National 
Steamship Co. from their operations of the 
three subject vessels, and this determination 
was based upon a thorough Investigation of 
the facts involved by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue who had referred to all 
records and acted at the instance of and with 
the help of the Shipping Board-Fleet Corpo¬ 
ration, as the evidence In the record shows. 

This, therefore, proves that Schundler 
and his three companies as a consoli¬ 


dated operating profit made $15,587.62 
as the gross sum total in exchange for 
their excellent faithful performance of 
their operating agreements with the 
Fleet Corporation, and in order to make 
this profit, they risked their cash operat¬ 
ing capital paying out a total of $526,- 
559.17, and in addition thereto, they tied 
up over half a million dollars of their 
capital funds as a cash security bond— 
$583,048.03—to guarantee their per¬ 
formance of these agreements, by plac¬ 
ing these funds in good faith, into the 
escrow custody of the Fleet Corporation 
pending the termination of their operat¬ 
ing agreement with the Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion. 

It is very pertinent to note that 
Schundler, if he had become active un¬ 
der the standard Shipping Board man¬ 
aging agency contract used by the Fleet 
Corporation in 1920, w^ould have been 
better off; he would have madi? a fee of 
$17,184 without tie-up of his cash bond 
deposit and v/ithout risk of his cash op¬ 
erating capital. 

Had Schundler been a standard man¬ 
aging agent of the Fleet Corporation, 
he need not have put up as a security the 
cash deposit of $538,048.23 as a bond to 
guarantee his undertaking and that of 
his three companies; Schundler and his 
companies would not have had to pay out 
and risk $526,559.17 of their cash operat¬ 
ing capital and Schundler need not have 
had the trouble of any pro and con dis¬ 
bursement accounts; the Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion would have had to supply all con¬ 
sumable supplies and fuel oil and radio 
service, at its expense with public funds, 
as part of the physical operating co.sts; 
the Board-Fleet Corporation would have 
had disbursed by the use of public funds 
for the Government’s account as owners 
the fixed costs of improvements and 
seaworthiness and owner's hull and total 
loss Insurance, as a matter of course, 
because these fixed expenses are the 
owner’s own expenses irrespective 
whether vessels are idle or active. 

The iniquity, the injustice of not re¬ 
turning these cash bond funds to the 
companies in early 1921, when the oper¬ 
ating agreements had terminated and 
faithful performance of their operating 
agreement had been made by the com¬ 
panies, must become clear to any intel¬ 
ligent examiner. 

The sham shallowness, the unjustifi¬ 
able fallacies of the invalid objections 
and contentions alleged as adverse to the 
purpose of S. 784, become glaringly ap¬ 
parent w^hen the service rendered by 
Schundler and his companies, as evi¬ 
denced by the above data, is examined. 

It is noteworthy that the companies 
and the Fleet Corporation behaved on 
the basis of the operating agreements, 
toward each other, during 1920 and 
early 1921 without interference as from 
one to the other, during the entire period 
of the companies* custody and operation 
and use of the vessels. These periods 
were evidenced as follows: Steamship 
Independence, May 17,1920, to January 
5.1921; steamship Hoxie, June 2,1920, to 
November 15, 1920; steamship Scots- 
hurgh, September 23, 1920, to January 
5, 1921. 
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Tlic evidence proves that the com¬ 
panies returned to the Board-Fleet Cor¬ 
poration when and where so requested 
by the Beard, the Government's prop¬ 
erty, namely, the three freight vessels, in 
proper order, without hindrance or 
deJay. 

However, the Fleet Corporation did 
not return in early 1921 when due, the 
companies’ cash property and reimburse¬ 
ments amounting to $634,256.26 in proper 
order; on the contrary, not until 1935 
was $250,000 returned to the companies 
by the Fleet Corporation; and as of the 
present, September 1950, the precisely 
determined stated balance of $384,256.26 
has not yet been returned to the com¬ 
panies but IS still being withheld by the 
Government, without warranty or right. 

Th(' House Judiciary Committee of this 
Congress as a result of a review of the 
evidence in this case by a majority of 
the Members who made an adequate 
study of facts, determined that the re¬ 
turn of the balance of the cash bond of 
theFe companies, ascertained as pre¬ 
cisely a balance of $384,256.26, is undis- 
putably due to the companies. 

The bill S. *784 is a thoroughly war¬ 
ranted legislation which should be en¬ 
acted into law in order to do justice, in 
order to comply with morality, equity, 
and constitutional law, and as a matter 
of integrity and honesty required of our 
Government in dealing with a citizen, 
w’ho rendered efficient and faithful 
service. 

As set forth so pointedly, in the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee’s report on page 17 
there to wit; 

It is pertinent to remark that Schundler 
and his companies undeniably rendered a 
dlblliicl service tu the United States Govern¬ 
ment In saving the United States Govern¬ 
ment hnrmlr.ss from a serious loss during 
the period that his companies and he had 
the vessels under their management,, cus¬ 
tody, operation, and use. That his com¬ 
panies and he have been treated unjustly 
to date is undeniable. 

/.nd as so clearly stated on page 19 
of the report, namely; 

The Senate bill. S. 7o4, will correct the in¬ 
justice Innicted on the companira lor so 
many yearn. 

In conclusion, the following excerpts 
from pages 16 and 17 of the report of 
th? House Judic.ary Committee in re 
S. 784, are noteworthy: 

The evidence supporting the statements 
herein are on file with tho Judiciary Com- 
nilttre a;td are on record with the Supreme 
Court, the Court, of Chuni.-g, the District Court 
of the Dl«lalct of Columbia, the Court of 
App^rlR of the Dintrlet of Columbia, tho 
Archives Cfllee. and are available on call for 
perusal. The evidence is complete and ex¬ 
haustive and there remains no reason for 
any ml.'.nii.erprctation ol any foot in this 
ciiEO. The evlclcnco includes the aeltstatlous 
obtained by Attorneys General, by the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Bureau, and by congres¬ 
sional committees, from former officials of 
tho Shipping Board-Fleet Corporation, who 
were in charge of the subject matter in 
1920-21, for the Board-Fleet Corporation; 
this evidence was transmitted by the Sen¬ 
ate's direction into the court records, sub¬ 
ject to rebuttal. Those of the former offi¬ 
cials who became available testified in court 
and none of the statements made In their 
affidavits were rebutted. Their attestations 
and tei.timony mpported the companies* 
claiai hi every respect. The^r attestations 


are set forth In full in congressional report 
(H. Kept. S005), and include the statements 
and testimony of the late Captain Foley 
(U. S. Navy, 1920), referred to by former 
Attorney General Cummings in his message 
to Congress, and who was the Director of 
Operations of the Board-Fleet Corporation; 
It also includes the statements and/or testi¬ 
mony of W. W. Nottingham, assistant gen¬ 
eral counsel of the Board in 1020 and until 
1926; J. H. Philbin, ship-sales manager and 
vice president of the Fleet Corporation, 1020 
uni 11 1927; R C. Wells, slatistlcal assistant 
to the Board in ir20. (H. Kept. No. 3005, 

pp. 10-12, 28-31, 30-31. 32-34.) 

(It is noteworthy that in early 1921 Ad¬ 
miral Benson appointed a committee con¬ 
sisting of the then Commissioner Frederick X. 
Thompson, Commander A. B. Clements, who 
was the special assistant of Admiral Benson, 
Hon. W. W. Nottingham, assistant general 
counsel of the Board-Fleet Corporation, and 
Hon. J. A. Philbin, ship sales manager and 
vice president ol the Fleet Corporation for 
many years. This committee directed in 
early 1021 the escrowed cash funds to be re¬ 
turned to the companies and set up the 
formula of accounting of disbursements in 
keeping with the operating contract, and it is 
this method which the internal revenue ap¬ 
plied ill its determinations. The directive of 
this committee was not carried out by the 
Fleet Corporation at that time and failure 
to do so became the commencement of the 
delay in the return ol the funds due the 
companies ) 

There never was any reason for confusion 
on any circumstance in this case, there does 
not remain any excuse for misunderstanding 
of any phase of the subject matter; the evi¬ 
dence on record is comprehensive, exhaustive, 
and complete; any item or its status, if lor 
any reason not clear to anyone, can be clari¬ 
fied by study of the evidence on tile in the 
record. 

This i.s the first time in the history of 
the case that all the evidence in its 
assembled and probative form has come 
to the House Judiciary Committee for its 
analysis. 

It is readily discernible to any intelli¬ 
gent examiner, that the procrastination 
in this case was brought about by con¬ 
tentions made by the Maritime Com¬ 
mission and its predecessors; these con¬ 
tentions have been proven as invalid and 
nonjustifiable objections. Every Mem¬ 
ber of the House who becomes aware of 
the probative facts in this case, will no 
doubt, emphatically support the pro¬ 
posed legislation, S. 784, as a measure of 
justice, long overdue. 

On page 3 of the House report, the 
following comment of the committee is 
noteworthy ; 

The Senators of tho Eightieth Congress 
and the Senators of tho Elghty-flrst Congress 
have expressed their approval of the bill by 
voting lor same by unanimous consent. The 
Members oi the House of Representatives are 
warranted in subscribing and in approving 
the Judgment of the other Chamber of 
Congress. 


The Gnn Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord. I Include the following editorial from 
the Reporter, a fortnightly magazine of 
facts and ideas, of September 12,1950; 

The Gun Gap 

It has become standard refrain in the 
sermons of our Jeremiahs: We have 12 divi¬ 
sions against the Russians’ 175, a lew thou¬ 
sand tanks against more than forty thou¬ 
sand. A few thousand modern planes n gainst 
nineteen thousand. These tigures have be¬ 
come particularly nlght-marlsh since they 
wore proclaimed in Parliament by that Jere¬ 
miah In chief, Winston Churchill. 

Only a few months ago—just last spring 
in fact—one of the main worries of our pol¬ 
icymakers was the dollar gap. Our national 
economy was growing too fast for its own 
good and for the good of the rest of the 
world. As a result foreign nations had great 
difficulty selling us anything or buying any¬ 
thing from us. The Korean aggression has 
dramatized another case of overproduction. 
Soviet Russia has—so it seems—produced 
so many guns and tanks and planes and 
snorkel submarines that only with a gigantic 
effort of total mobilization, lasting several 
years, can the countries of the western alli¬ 
ance hope substantially to narrow or close 
the gun gap. 

Unquestionably, the Jeremiahs have a for¬ 
midable case. The picture they paint is 
gloomy enough, yet an even gloomier and 
more realistic one can be painted, for we 
should all know by now that Soviet Russia 
IS using several powerful nonmilitary weap¬ 
ons in its systematic campaign for the con¬ 
quest of the world. In fact, it Is rather naive 
to think that the only form of Russian ag¬ 
gression is to set Red satellite divisions 
marching, North Korea style, against some 
weak nation on the perimeter of the Russian 
empire. 

At present the Communist nonmilitary 
offonslvo is aimed at the individual—every 
mnn and woman who cannot accept the idea 
of a new war and who is looking for some 
form of personal exemption. With their 
drive for new members or with their so-called 
pence petition, the Communists corner the 
frightened and bewildered, extract their slg- 
naturoH, and promise in exchange if not 
peace in the world at least a measure of per¬ 
sonal peace the day communism takes over. 

The Jeremiahs who bewail our lack of 
arms sometimes forget that tho Communists 
have become extraordinarily cunning at the 
art of unnerving, man by man, the people 
who are sutjpofccd to bear arms. They have 
been pcrtirularly skillful in w'c.^tcrn EJirope. 
where people have gone through loo much. 
The result Is called neutralism. Actually, 
European neutralism is a naive, pathetic cx- 
pTcsbion of the anguish of European indi¬ 
viduals who see the next test coming and beg 
to bs left out. More than a policy it is an 
Inclivlclnal .state of mind. And more th.nn a 
slate of mind it is a reaction of the flesh. 

WHERE OUR GOVERNMENT WAS RICHT 

Our Government might have miscalcu¬ 
lated the Communists’ readiness to fight; 
it might have misjudged the amount and tho 
quality of their arms. But certainly it did 
not need the Stockholm petition to realize 
that despair is the best ally of communism. 
Since the end of the war, the United States 
has done something more than food hungry 
foreign people. It has learned, through the 
EGA, the first rudimentary notions on how 
to work on the economy of other countries, 
speed the machinery of production, reduce 
unemployment, stabilize the rates of ex¬ 
change. increase exports. EGA missions have 
done all this—not as colonial masters, but 
In the closest possible cooperation with 
local national, business, and trade-union 
leaders. Of course, quite a number of EC A 
representatives have been gullible and in¬ 
discriminate in their associations and 
friendships; yet the Job that ECA has done 
in a litvle over 2 years has been so striking 
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that the Russians have launched all their 
offensives, political and military, against 
what they call the *'Marshalllzed” countries. 

After Secretary Marshall’s Harvara speech, 
the main aim of our Government’s forelRn 
policy was to reduce and finally to close the 
dollar gap. We were not happy to be for¬ 
ever outproducing other countries and 
wanted the friendly nations to catch up 
with us and trade us the products they were 
the most fit to produce. This was our policy 
—what the Communists call the warmonger¬ 
ing policy of American Imperialism. 

Then on June 25 another nation. Soviet 
Russia, that had been outproducing the rest 
of the world In its kind of products—weap¬ 
ons—launched Its export drive of blazing 
guns and robotized men. 

That rude Jolt taught us and our allies 
quite a few lessons. We suddenly realized 
that our military weakness had been too 
tempting to the Communists and that they 
were aiming not only to conquer South 
Korea but to unleash a shattering wave of 
fear In the world that would pave the way 
to other conquests. It became clear that 
we as well as our allies had to produce far 
more weapons and train a very large number 
uf men to handle these weapons. Some peo¬ 
ple, particularly In Congress, have gone so 
far that they now consider that all other 
expenses for foreign rehabilitation and assist¬ 
ance are sheer waste, and that the only thing 
to do is to produce tanks and guns and 
planes, prayerfully hoping that Joseph Stnlm 
will kindly wait a lew years and let us close 
the gun gap. 

OUR WEAPONS AND RUSSIA’S 

If we follow this policy, we shall be enter¬ 
ing the kind of competition with Russia 
that would multiply rather than solve our 
dlfticulties. For we need allies in our strug¬ 
gle with International communism; we 
need men all over the non-Cominunist world 
who not only can manulacturc weapons but, 
If need be, use them with steady hearts, with 
the firm knowledge that the defense of their 
countries is the only way ot defending their 
personal lot—without any yearning for in¬ 
dulgence or escape. Wo cannot expect any 
real help from mercenaries or from captive 
armies brought to our side by antl-Stallnlst 
chleltalns. We need, In our country and in 
the countries that are with us, well-trained 
armies of citizen-soldiers ready to fight lor 
the defense of their citizenship. 

If we arc to win this struggle, the work to 
Improve the economic and political condi¬ 
tions of the people on our side must become 
Immensely more effective and articulate. 
Now. in western Europe there is no longer 
any talk of a dollar gap, and war materiel is 
once more being produced in ever-increasing 
quantity. This gives the old predatory In¬ 
terests all over the continent a golden op¬ 
portunity to extract fat contracts from their 
governments, ultimately to be paid for by 
the American taxpayer. They are the same 
interests who have lor decades sedulously 
prevented the large-scale production of con¬ 
sumer goods 80 as to enjoy the advantages 
of huge profits and of cheap labor. This 
is exactly the time when ECA missions arc 
mobt needed in Europe to see that American 
money Is not wasted or siphoned Into the 
pockets of the most selfish business leaders. 
Too much of It has disappeared that way al¬ 
ready. The ECA representatives must sec to 
it that war contracts go to healthy indus¬ 
tries, that war production in the various 
countries intensifies the process of European 
economic integration, and that the people's 
standard of living Is raised. In narrow¬ 
ing the gun gap we must attack the causes 
that have created the dollar gap. Weapons 
manufactured by workers who do not enjoy 
a decent living, have no real bargaining 
power, and are too harassed or Ignorant to 
care about their rights of citizenship ulti¬ 
mately turn out to be of very limited use. 


Since the end of hoetllitles we have been 
living in a strange twilight between war and 
peace, war economy and peace economy, con¬ 
version and reconversion. At home so far 
we have managed well. In spite of all the 
prophets of impending bust we are steering 
a middle course between boom and crash—• 
for the New Deal taught us to ballast the 
booms and cushion the crashes. This dem¬ 
ocratic capitalism of ours has proved to have 
more resilience than our wise economists 
could ever have foreseen. Yet, powerful as 
it Is, it cannot buy us out of the Communist 
menace. It must become closely interlocked 
with healthy economic systems In the na¬ 
tions on our side. Now our missions abroad 
must sec to it that during the conversion to 
war production the level of civilian welfare 
Is raised at the same rate as the production 
of military weapons is increased. 

Otherwise we lose, for without allies wc 
cannot stand. The weapons manufactured 
in Europe with our money will eventually 
fall Into the hands of the Communists, if the 
large majority of European workers and sol¬ 
diers do not regain the sense of the slake 
they have in their countries’ freedom. In¬ 
deed, it Is not the number of Russian tanks 
that is so frichtening, but the prospect of 
how lonely and friendless wc should be If we 
entrusted our .safety only to the guns we can 
make and the divisions we can raise. 

We must be proiDured U> tighten our belts 
more than we did during the last war: We 
have many fronts to defend—military, po¬ 
litical. and Pconfimic—and they nil demand 
eacrincc.s. Unlike the enemy we do not use 
slave labor. V/e can never neglect the basic 
needs of man—mnn as producer, consumer, 
citizen, soldier. The unit of what makes our 
strength Is man. and the kind of man on 
whom wo can count is as good as his sense 
of freedom—his capacity to work and fight 
for It, Given our late start, we cannot eas¬ 
ily compete with the Russian Empire In the 
sheer production of weapons. We must ac¬ 
quire enough strength to discourage political 
and military aggression while we must start 
reletislng among our own and the allied peo¬ 
ple that kind of unbreakable strength which 
the enemy wall never match. 

In their brutish conception of force the 
Communists cannot think of anything better 
than production of guns and the dissemina¬ 
tion of fear. Borne day the unfortunate peo¬ 
ple on the other side will realize that they 
are the main victims of the weapons they 
overproduce, and that they cannot cat guns. 


Nerris E. Dodd 
EXT33NSION OP KSMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OP KANSAS 

IN TEE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nation.s has a number of important aux¬ 
iliary organizations. Of these certainly 
one of the most important, if not the 
most important, is the Pood and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization, usually referred to 
as PAO. PAO deals with subjects of 
universal interest. Food is of direct con¬ 
cern to every human being and 80 per¬ 
cent of the world’s people are engaged 
in agriculture. I was present at the ini¬ 
tial meeting of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations at 
Quebec in the fall of 1945 and I have 
attended most of the annual meetings 
since that time in the capacity of con¬ 


gressional adviser to the United States 
delegation and have kept in close touch 
with Its progress and activities. 

I have been particularly interested in 
the work of this great organization since 
Norris E. Dodd became its Director Gen¬ 
eral. Mr. Dodd, whom I have known 
for a great many years. as.sumed this im¬ 
portant position with a fine background 
of experience. He was a successful busi¬ 
nessman and farmer before he came to 
the Department of Agriculture a number 
of years ago. His record in the DeparL- 
man was outstanding. He quickly be¬ 
came known as one of its most compe¬ 
tent executives and at the time he re¬ 
signed to assume his pre:ent po.-4ticn as 
Director General of the PAO; he was Un¬ 
der Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Dedd’s 
service in the Department of Agriculture 
covered a period which marked a tre¬ 
mendous advance in agriculture produc¬ 
tion. He was there during the war years 
When American farmers expanded their 
production by more than cnc-third. 
Prior to the war, he helped initiate and 
work out the agricultural adjustment 
programs which are still an important 
part of Government agricultural policy 
in this country. 

During my 24 years as a Member cf 
Congress, I have maintained clo^'e touch 
with the Department of Agriculture. I 
have known many men there who were 
distinguished and capable public serv¬ 
ants. There are many such there today 
but I can think of no one during that 
period whom I hold in higher regard or 
for whoL'e work I have a greater admira¬ 
tion than Mr. Dodd. During his long 
service with the Department of A^gricul- 
ture Mr. Dodd not only became familiar 
with American agriculture but with 
world agriculture as well. Re was close’y 
in touch with PAO activities from the 
beginning. With this background it is 
not surprising that Mr. Dodd has suc¬ 
cessfully met the great problems which 
have confronted him as Director General 
of the PAO during the past 2 years. Fe 
has been a good executive. He has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with 
world agricultural conditions and has 
spent a considerable amount of his time 
in making first-hand contact with agri¬ 
culture and agricultural producers in all 
parts of the world. 

Shortly the headquarters of the Pood 
and Agriculture Organization will be 
moved to Rome under a decision made 
at the last annual meeting. While many 
of us would have preferred to have seen 
PAO headquarters remain in Washing¬ 
ton, the fact that this move is being 
made should not lessen our interest in 
the work of this great organization. We 
know that as long as Ed Dodd is at its 
head the PAO will continue to grow and 
progress. At this particular time when 
the organization is just beginning to 
carry out its tremendous responsibility 
under the point 4 program, it is especially 
important that a man with the capacity 
and experience of Mr. Dodd continue his 
position of leadership. I therefore hope 
that he will find it possib!*' to carry on 
as Director General until the organiza¬ 
tion is well established in its new home 
and its point 4 program has successfully 
gotten under way. 
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General Fellers Presents Sound Reason¬ 
ing in Article on Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the ar¬ 
ticle in Colliers' magazine of September 
16 entitled “How We Can Lick Stalin," 
written by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
United States Army (retired), has occa¬ 
sioned a great deal of thoughtful reac¬ 
tion. Among the many who have found 
it an informed and stimulating discus¬ 
sion is Mr. Joseph H. Barnhart, an at¬ 
torney at Danville. Ill., long a leading 
citizen and public figure, and one of the 
close personal associates of the famed 
fellow townsman, the Honorable Joseph 
G. “Uncle Joe" Cannon, for 46 years a 
distinguished Member of this body and 
for 8 years its Speaker. 

Mr. Barnhart has contributed a guest 
editorial on the subject of General Fel¬ 
lers’ article to the editorial page of the 
Danville Commercial News. Under per¬ 
mission granted by the House. I am in¬ 
cluding it in the Congressional Record 
for the value it has for every Member. 
It follows: 

General Fillers Presents Sound Reasoning 
IN Article on Russia 
(Ey Joseph H. Barnhart) 

Vermillion County’s distinguished soldler- 
cliizen, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, United 
States Army, retired. Is author of a magazine 
article in the September 16 issue of Colliers 
which Is calculated to send the cold shivers 
down the backs of a complacent citizenry. 
The boy from Rldgcfarm who attended the 
United States Military Academy, by appoint¬ 
ment of Uncle Joe Cannon, and then set out 
to make a name for himself as a dependable 
soldier, knifes Into our blissful Ignorance of 
world conditions like a thunderbolt slicing 
a Chinese elm. 

You may dlsafTree with General Fellers if 
you wish, hut disregard what he says we dure 
not, as Individuals and as a nation. A man 
of his reputation, who was on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff when Japan surrendered, 
would scarcely dare make such stunning 
statements unless he knew what he was 
talking about. Yet, from the first short 
paragraph of three brief sentences until the 
last word, the article sounds like good 
American horse sense. 

In fact, such good horse sense is it that 
one Is led to conclude that General Fellers 
might bo all wrong about his deductions, 
and yet what he advocates for us to do Is 
sound—bedrock sound, and In the very best 
American tradition of daring, of courage, 
and Initiative. 

Now that disposes of the negative possi¬ 
bility. The other possibility is that he is 
right. His thesis is very simple. Stated in 
a few words it Is this: America and Europe 
combined cannot send a ground army against 
the Red horde whose numbers would total 
more than one-fourth to one-third of the 
Red Army. Therefore, wo had best exploit 
our alternative, which is to fight Russia with 
two effective weapons: (1) air power, and 
(2) the truth. 

And whether you agree or disagree with 
his conclusions about our Ground Forces* 
maximum potential, his proposal thnt we 
prepare In the air and that we break the iron 


curtain with definite propaganda moves Is 
sound. 

Just to strengthen his whole statement, 
consider that General Fellers Is a West Point 
graduate. What reason would he possibly 
have fer understimatlng American man¬ 
power? Hls article reveals the arguments 
of a patriot who places the will to win on 
the high plane of something worth fighting 
for. So he ranks the strength of an In¬ 
tangible weapon like propaflianda alongside 
the more tangible strength of air power. 
This hardly smacks of the jingo, or the pro¬ 
fessional soldier on a military bender. 

His article deserves calm reading, intelli¬ 
gent discussion, and demands prompt Gov¬ 
ernment action. He has reasons for believ¬ 
ing that while we prepare our air defense, 
we can also do some fast and effective talking. 
He says that there are millions of dis¬ 
gruntled Russians who long for peace and 
for freedom. We always suspected as much, 
but General Fellers cites a case in point 
that verifies this. Ho says Russia is ripe 
for Internal dissension, and that there has 
been more of it than the outside world 
knows about. 

General Fellers has also spotted the pos¬ 
sibility which General Patton foresaw shortly 
before hls death—that Russia plans to bleed 
Europe and America white by having us fight 
one satellite nation after another, using up 
a couple of divisions here, a hall dozen there, 
until we are helpless before Russian man¬ 
power superiority. It is high time somebody 
pointed out to us all the possibilities in the 
present dangerous situation—somebody like 
the General who Is bold enough to argue not 
from the best but from the worst possible 
case. Just on the possibility that we need a 
real eye-opener. 

Thanks to General Fellers, we have an esti¬ 
mate of our weakness as well as of our 
strength. But that is not the whole story. 
Hats off to a man who values the power of 
right speaking so highly In these critical 
days, America is too prone to trust her 
physical resources, her production potential, 
her inventive genius. Is that all that Is to 
save us? If so, why not put a robot army In 
the field? Why shed good blood to prove we 
can out-produce Russia? 

General Fellers has hit the right note. 
Let's put our trust into our words. Ten years 
ago MuBsolinl and Hitler publicly abused 
freedom in their speeches; but freedom of 
human spirit triumphed over them. Do we 
really imagine that we must bomb Russia 
for the triumph of the human spirit? V/e 
may have to, yes—but only when freedom’s 
voice has shrunk to too thin a pipe, and Iree 
men ore too few or too unconvinced to care 
that many are still in slavery to untruth. 


Address of Hon. J. Vaughan Gary 
of Virginia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the address of the Hon¬ 
orable J. Vaughan Gary, of Virginia, de¬ 
livered at the commencement exercises 
of the University of Florida on Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1960: 

Mr. President, members of the faculty, 
members of the gradtiatlng class, ladies and 
gentlemen, I deem it a high honor and I 
assure you that It is a very great pleasure 


to be permitted to participate in your exer¬ 
cises on this occasion. 1 have known your 
president for a long time. As a fellow 
alumnus of another great Institution, I have 
watched his progress with Interest and pride, 
and X rejoice that notwithstanding hls bril¬ 
liant success and flattering opportunity in 
the North, he decided to devote hls energy, 
ability, and talents to the development of 
this great southern university. The South 
needs men of hls stature. 

I love the State of Florida. Next to the 
Old Dominion, it is my favorite State. I 
cherish the friendship of the members of 
the outstanding delegation which repre¬ 
sents your State In the halls of the Congress, 
Practically all of them are alumni of this 
Institution, which has every right to be proud 
ol their records, for In my judgment no State 
Is more ably represented. 

However, my task this evening Is not an 
easy one. I would like to paint for you a 
resy picture of an attractive world which you 
vjill enter when you leave these cloistered 
halls. But, unfortunately, the world at the 
present time presents a rather dismal picture. 

There arc wars and rumors of wars, debts 
and deficits, taxes and more taxes. The 
many complex problems with which wc are 
confronted, however, present a challenge to 
the college graduate of today. 

I well remember some years ago when my 
class, like yours, was graduating into a world 
of turmoil and strife. We thought then, of 
course, that we had the answer to all of the 
problems. I must confess now. however, 
that my generation does not have a record 
of which it can bo too proud. We bare ex¬ 
perienced a major depression and two world 
wars, a cold war, a warm war, and now face 
the prospect of a third hot war. 

We longed for peace, and I am certain that 
you want your world to be a world of peace. 
There can be no guaranty of life, liberty, or 
the pursuit of happiness In a world which la 
constantly in the throes of war. 

Those of us who participated In World War 
I were fired with the promise and hope that 
It was a war to end nil wars. Our great 
leader, the Immortal Woodrow Wilson, 
labored diligently to make that hope a real¬ 
ity. After the victory he broke all prece¬ 
dents and attended the peace conference in 
Paris In person, where ho made many con¬ 
cessions In order that he might attain the 
establishment of a league of nations to stop 
aggression and to preserve peace. Having 
concluded agreements with other world 
powers for the creation of such an organi¬ 
zation, he returned home to witness the re¬ 
pudiation of the league by the United States 
Senate, which was required to ratify It. 

We then embarked upon a policy of Isola¬ 
tionism. "We care not what course others 
may take," we said, "but In the future wo 
will take no part in the disputes of other 
nations, and never again will we send our 
American boys to fight on foreign soli.'* 

With a broad expanse of ocean upon either 
side, we lulled ourselves Into a sense of false 
security. We sat idly by as Japan moved into 
Manchuria. Wc made no protest when Italy 
took over Ethiopia. We permitted Hitler to 
enter the Ruhr. We were against aggres¬ 
sion, but we took no steps against the ag¬ 
gressor. We soon found ourselves drawn, 
against our will. Into another foreign war, 
and again sending our boys by the millions 
to foreign fields of battle. 

Surely, we thought, the misery and de¬ 
struction of World War 11 will bring men 
to their senses and pave the way for a pro¬ 
gram of world peace. The technique of war 
had been developed to the point of threaten¬ 
ing the destruction of our entire civilization. 

The time had come to develop a technique 
for peace. This was the objective of the 
United Nations. When 51 nations with dif¬ 
ferent languages, different customs, dif¬ 
ferent ideologies and conflicting interests 
met in San Francisco In 1945, and agreed 
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upon a charter, we entertained high hopes 
that at long last the foundations had been 
laid upon which the superstructure of world 
peace might be erected in the years to come* 

The Charter contemplated that the or¬ 
ganization would be further Implemented by 
other instrumentalities for the promotion 
of peace and better understanding among 
nations. 

It provided for a world court for the ad¬ 
judication and settlement of international 
disputes. It anticipated a world police force 
for the suppression of aggression. 

But there is one nation that does not 
want peace. Its leaders seek world domina¬ 
tion. 

It was my privilege to visit Europe late in 
the fall of 1947 as a member of a congres¬ 
sional committee, and even then I was im¬ 
pressed with the fact that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union had embarked upon a definite 
program of world conquest. In every coun¬ 
try that we visited from England to Turkey, 
there was coming from behind the iron cur¬ 
tain a vicious line of Communist propa¬ 
ganda against the United States and the free 
countries of Europe. The United States was 
being depicted as a warmonger nation. 

The Marshall plan was then merely in the 
stage of discussion and the Iree countries of 
Europe were being told that it was a scheme 
of capitalistic America to gain control of 
their economy and to enslave their people. 
There were many then in Europe who were 
willing to wager on the beginning of a third 
world war within G months. 

An effective world organization did not fit 
into the Soviet plan of world conquest and 
by use of the veto practically every effort 
to implement and strengthen the United 
Nations has been blocked. 

The Communists attempted at first to ex¬ 
tend their dominion by infiltration, in¬ 
trigue, and treachery. Finally, finding 
themselves blocked from further encroach¬ 
ments by those methods, they have now re¬ 
sorted to force of arms. 

When on June 25, the armed forces of 
Korea crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
they committed an act of aggression which 
threatens the security of every free nation. 
This breach of the peace was met with 
prompt and bold action. 

At the time of the attack, a United Na¬ 
tions Commission made up of representa¬ 
tives of seven nations was in the Republic 
of Korea. Within a few hours after the in¬ 
vasion was launched, the Commission re¬ 
ported to the United Nations that the at¬ 
tack had come without warning and with¬ 
out provocation. The Security Council of 
the United Nations convened in Now York 
at the request of the United States just 24 
hours after the attack began, and passed a 
resolution which called lor the immediate 
cessation of hostilities and for the with¬ 
drawal of the invading troops to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. The resolution requested 
the members of the United Nations to re¬ 
frain from giving aid to the northern ag¬ 
gressors and to assist in the execution of 
the resolution. 

Immediately upon the adoption of this 
resolution, in compliance with its terms, the 
United States sent aid to the South Koreans. 
Thus commenced a historical engagement 
in which a police force of the United Na¬ 
tions supported by 52 of the 59 member 
nations attempted to suppress a breach of 
the peace of the world. 

This situation poses many uncertainties 
and raises questions of grave import. 

Ihe Korean situation as an Isolated inci¬ 
dent is relatively unimportant. Already 
those in command have reported that the 
armed forces of the United Nations have 
the situation under control and that a 
change in the tide of battle may soon be ex¬ 
pected. We must recognize, however, that 
this is but a segment of the Soviet pattern 
of world conquest. If the decisive action 


of the United Nations does isolate the inci¬ 
dent and deter further acts of aggression, 
the faith of its founders will have been 
Justified and there will be some encourage¬ 
ment to look forward to an era of peace. 

But what if the Chinese Communists now 
mobilized along the Manchurian border 
should come to the aid of the North Koreans? 

What If there Is an attack on the island of 
Formosa or an outbreak in Germany, or in 
the Middle East? 

What if Russia herself should enter the 
conflict? 

Can we wage war in various parts of the 
world without exhausting our resources and 
disrupting our national economy to the point 
that our own shores will be vulnerable to 
attack? Even now we have a national debt 
of $258,000,000,000 Which will be Increased 
$10,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000 by the an¬ 
ticipated dellcit of the present fiscal year. 

On the other hand, whatever the cost, can 
wo permit Russia to take over the weaker 
nations one by one when we are convinced 
that eventually her entire power and re¬ 
sources will be turned against us? 

If there is another outbreak, should we 
change our long*established policy and at¬ 
tack the instigator of the disturbances so 
that we will be able to determine the time 
and held of battle? 

I raise these questions not for the purpose 
of an.swrring them, because frankly I do not 
know the answers. 

For the immediate future, in my Judg¬ 
ment, our course of action is reasonably 
clear. Wc must continue to support and 
strengthen the United Nations, for that con¬ 
stitutes our only hope of eventually securing 
an enduring peace. 

We must continue for the time being our 
economic aid to the countries of Europe. 
It has been my privilege during the past 2 
years to servo ns chairman of the special 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee which handles the lorelgn-ald appro¬ 
priations. In my Judgment no money has 
been spent which has paid greater dividends 
to the American people. The Marshall plan 
has been a major factor In chocking the 
spread of communism in Europe, and the 
free countries of that Continent have been 
rehabilitated and strengthened to the point 
that tiiey can effectively assist in the main¬ 
tenance of peace. 

We must, however, also Increase their mili¬ 
tary strength by speeding up our program 
ol military assistance. 

And last but by no means least, we must 
augment our program of national defense 
so that we will be able to meet whatever 
emergency may arise. But while wc prepare 
for war may we ever keep our eyes fixed on 
the giml of peace. 

You will lind that your world Into which 
you ore now being graduated is a highly 
scientilic world. We have made remarkable 
progress in all branches of science in re¬ 
cent years. Our knowledge of the universe 
has so increased that some wag has sug¬ 
gested that we might change the poem; 

Twinkle, twinkle, lltUe star 
How I wonder what you are* 

To read: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
Now we all know what you are 
Fumes of sulfur. 

Flames of tin 

And liicaiidescent hydrogen. 

We have learned to harness the forces of 
nature for the service of man, but the same 
discoveries which have opened to us avenues 
of beneflta untold have also disclosed meth¬ 
ods of destruction which threaten our exist¬ 
ence. 

One of the most interesting meetings which 
I have attended during the 5 years which 1 
have been in Washington took place shortly 
after the close of World War II. Ten or 
twelve of the scientists who had perfected 


the atomic bomb met with Members of Con¬ 
gress and gave us such information as they 
were permitted to divulge at that time. 
They Informed us that there were about 
1,000 physicists in the United States who 
were familiar with the principals of nuclear 
energy. 

They said that the entire group were In 
viianimouB agreement on throe points. 

First, they unanimously agreed that there 
Is no defense to the atomic bomb; 

Second, that the atomic bomb can bo con¬ 
trolled only at the world level; and, 

Third, that unless it Is controlled at the 
world level, no nation can be secure from 
complete annihilation at any time. 

We were discussing In the Congress at the 
limn the question of guarding the secrets 
of the atomic bomb. They said that wo 
were merely wasting time because, regard¬ 
less of what steps we should take, sooner 
or later every nation would know the secrets 
of the bomb and no nation could retain a 
monopoly of its use. Moreover, they said do 
not think in terms of a bomb that will de¬ 
stroy 6 square miles, us at Hiroshima, but 
think rather of one w-lth a destructive power 
of 100 square miles. 

These were by no means comforting words, 
and yet in contrast, I mention a recent 
conversation with a physicist from the atomic 
laboratory at Oak Ridge, which is engaged 
In developing atomic energy for peacetime 
purposes. He narrated how atomic cocktails 
are being used with amazing results in the 
diagnoBis and treatment ol diseases. In his 
Judgment the future will reveal untold uses 
of atomic energy for man’s welfare. It is a 
challenging undertaking for your generation 
to And tlie solution to the problem of per¬ 
mitting the world to enjoy the benefits of 
scientific research without constant fear of 
extermination. 

In conclusion, may I express the fervent 
hope that your world will remain a place of 
opportunity. There are many today who 
seek to substitute security for opportunity 
in our economic and social order. Our Na¬ 
tion was not developed on the basis of secu¬ 
rity. When our forefathers first landed on 
the shores of the New World they built shel¬ 
ters for themselves and families and sur¬ 
rounded them with stockades us a protec- 
lion from the Indians. Behind this enclo¬ 
sure they enjoyed some measure of security, 
but as they peered into the vast wilderness 
that stretched before them opportunity 
beckoned them on. They sacrificed their 
security and beat paths through the track¬ 
less frontiers until the entire continent 
W'as settled. 

But you say “there are no frontiers today.” 
The land frontiers have passed away, but 
notwithstanding the progress which has been 
made we have only reached the frontiers of 
science, medicine, transportation, and tele¬ 
vision. These and many other fields of en¬ 
deavor are still open to modern pioneers. 

Experience has abundantly demonstrated 
that opportunity for achievement can be best 
preserved under our American system of in¬ 
dividual initiative and free competitive 
enterprise. 

Those who seek to destroy that system by 
force, infiltration, or subversive activities are 
public enemies and should be dealt with as 
such. We must, however, also guard against 
gradual encroachments, which although less 
vicious will in the end rob us of our 
heritage. 

My hope in speaking to you this evening 
Is that I might bring to you the challenge 
which these uncertain and critical times 
present. 

In the days of King Ahasuerus, Queen 
Esther held a high place in the affections of 
the ruler. Through the Insistence of 
Human, his favorite prince, the King Issued 
a royal decree that all of the Jews In the 
kingdom should be put to death. Mordecal, 
the uncle of Queen Esther, entreated her to 
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Intercede on behalf of her people. Queen 
Esther hesitated because of the danger of 
losing her own life If her Intercession was 
not pleasing to the King. Mordecal pre¬ 
sented to her this challenge, "Who know- 
eth,’* he said, "whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?" Where¬ 
upon Queen Esther repaired to the King, 
saved her people, and brought about tho 
destruction of Haman, their enemy. 

"Who Knowpth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time act this?" 


Address of Hon. Clarence J. Brown, of 
Ohio 

extension op remakes 

OP 

KON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Septetnher 20, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing address by Clarence J. Brown. 
Member of Congress. Seventh Ohio Dis¬ 
trict. at Chicago. III. September 15,1950, 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
The address follows: 

This Is H time of grave crisis. 

If we are to survive as a free nation, and 
are to continue to enjoy Individual liberty 
under law here at home, the time has come 
for every American to engage In real soul- 
searching, straight thinking, and plain talk¬ 
ing regarding the problems which con¬ 
front us. 

Each of us, regardless of our political or 
religious beliefs, has the duty and responsi¬ 
bility of giving our every support, aid, and 
comfort to our American boys who, on a 
little beachhead In South Korea 7,000 miles 
away, are fighting and dying with their backs 
to the sea. Outnumbered and outgunned, 
they are going through the hell of a no¬ 
quarter war against a cruel and savage 
enemy, through no fault of their own. 

As a Republican I make the pledge that 
all who belong to our party will, as loyal 
Americans, contribute their every effort and 
resource to the support of our fighting men. 
That Is the duty of every true American, 

But As loyal AmerlcanB. as Republicans, 

and as the party of opposition, we also have 
other duties and responsibilities. Under our 
American system of representative govern¬ 
ment and free elections, we are on the 
thrcshhold of an important political cam¬ 
paign. In the November election one-third 
of the United States Senate, and the entire 
membership of the House of Representa¬ 
tives are to be elected. In order to choose 
well those who will represent the Nation in 
the Congress—In order that the people may 
make their views known and have their de¬ 
sires carried out—lt is necessary, wise, and 
urgent we discuss national issues in the 
coming weeks, and make our decisions known 
on election day—November 7. 

Tlie principal issue of the coming cam¬ 
paign win be the incompetence of the TTu- 
man administration to either attain peace 
or to prepare for war. 

Into that one great and all-important issue 
will melt and blend many lesser ones. 

It will probably become necessary to dis¬ 
cuss the reasons why we have failed to at¬ 
tain world peace, and to tell how the policies 
of the Democrat administrations of Roose¬ 
velt and TTuman have aided the spread of 
communism thoughout the world, and cre¬ 
ated misunderstandings and enmities which 


have put Soviet Russia and her satellites In 
position to threaten and endanger the secu¬ 
rity, the liberty, and the freedom of all 
mankind. Including the people of the United 
Etates. 

It will undoubtedly be necessary, not only 
to point out and discuss the dangers which 
threaten us from without, but also thaso 
which threaten us from within. Commu¬ 
nist infiltration and radical influences with¬ 
in the Government of the United States have 
brought about a situation which requires tho 
prompt attention of tho American people If 
we are to be safe here at home. They must 
decide whether to elect a Congress which 
will cleanse our political blood stream of the 
impurities which now threaten our national 
life. 

The American people are rightfully ask¬ 
ing: What Is wrong with our national de¬ 
fense? Why Is It. After spending nearly 
$60,000,000,000 for military purposes in the 
last 4 years, that our boys fighting in Korea 
are without the weapons and munitions they 
need. 

The people are also asking: Why, in a 
grave crisis like this, does the Truman nd- 
minislratlon continue to play petty politics 
and keep in office men who have proven 
themselves unfitted to meet or to solve the 
problems which confront us? What about 
the Dean Achesons and the Louis Johnsont? 
What about the John Maragons and the 
Gen. Hnrry Vaughans? Why is it that when 
American boys are fighting and dying to 
stop aggression and the spread of commu¬ 
nism in South Korea, little or nothing la 
being done by this admlulatratlon to stop 
the spread of communism here In the United 
States. 

In view of the Internal dangers we face, 
why is it the President continues to oppose 
the Hobbs bill which would permit jailing 
alien criminals, convicted of subversive or 
moral crimes, who cannot be deported to 
their country of origin? 

Why is It, with communism threatening 
us, both abroad and at home, the President 
announces he will veto the Mundt-Nlxon- 
McCarran bill, which would require American 
Communists and Communist organizations 
to register and report their ectlvltics? 

The President insists the Hobbs bill and 
the Mundt-Nlxon bill are too harsh upon 
those who would destroy us. Is Mr. Truman 
forgetting the captured American boys found 
shot to death in Korea with their hands 
wired behind their backs? 

Yes, Mr. President, this is a harsh world 
In which we live, and we must meet the dan¬ 
gers of the day realistically. The Ameri¬ 
can people are entitled to protection from 

their enemies working from within, Mr. 
President; and they are entitled to security 
from the forces of evil which threaten them 
from without. 

Administration apologists are attempting 
to tell us we must forget the past; that we 
must think only of the future and dcxillely 
permit the very same officials and Influences 
responsible for our present situation to con¬ 
tinue In charge of our national affairs. 

I say to you—those who have failed us In 
the past cannot, and should not, be trusted 
in the future. If we do not profit from the 
mistakes of the past, there is no hope for 
the future. We must face the fact that wo 
are confronted with great and grave dan¬ 
gers, both abroad and at home. Tho realiza¬ 
tion has dawned upon most Americans—If 
not upon the President himself—that it is 
a war we are fighting in Korea—not a police 
action. We are no longer In position to de¬ 
cide for ourselves whether world war JU 
is to come, or when. That decision rests 
with another power—Soviet Russia. 

We are fighting in Korea, technically at 
least, as a part of the United Nations forces. 
Pifty-two other nations have joined with us 
in opposing Red aggression In Korea, but 
only a few of them have sent token forces 
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to fight alongside American troops on the 
battle lines. If Communist aggression is to 
be stopped In Korea or elsewhere, and the 
ambitions of those In the Kremlin to domi¬ 
nate the world are to be blocked. It fs Amer¬ 
ican manpower, equipment, and money 
which must do the Job. 

Today Communist Russia stands astride 
tho continent of Asia like a great Colossus, 
with millions of armed men, huge quanti¬ 
ties of guns, tanks, and planes; and limit¬ 
less natural resources at her command, 
while within the United States many thou¬ 
sands of Communists, fellow travelers, rad¬ 
icals, parlor pinks, are now doing Russia’s 
bidding. 

All of this because of the tragic mistakes 
of past and present Democrat administra¬ 
tions. The mlstalce of the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration in 1933 In recognising and bringing 
back Into the tamlly of nations the govern¬ 
ment of Red Russia opened the way for the 
spread of communism throughout the world. 
An even greater mistake was made during 
World War II, when the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration decided that because Hitler had in¬ 
vaded Russia, the Soviet believed In human 
liberty and freedom, could be trusted as an 
ally, should be given all-out American aid, 
and supplied with our military and Indus¬ 
trial secrets. 

It was the dreadfully tragic agreement 
made by Roosevelt and his advisers at Yalta 
and confirmed by Truman at Potsdam, which 
sold eastern Germany, Poland, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia Into virtual slavery and put Russia 
in position to control eastern Etirope and 
endanger all tho Continent. It was these 
same tragic secret agreements which be¬ 
trayed the Nationalist Government of China, 
gave Manchuria to Russia, and placed the 
Soviet forces In position to dominate Asia. 

It was Alger Hiss, later convicted of per¬ 
jury when he denied his traitorous acts, who 
stood whispering into the ear of Roosevelt at 
Yalta, as Stalin had his way. 

It was the same Alger Hiss, fair-haired 
boy of the Truman State Department, who 
opened the San Pranclsco Conference and 
urged American delegates to give Russia the 
veto power In the Security Council which 
has been used so effectively to make the 
United Nations Impotent to bring peace to 
the world. 

It was Alger Hiss, the convicted perjurer, 
whom Secretary of (State Dean Acheson con¬ 
tinued to support and call his friend when 
he said, *T shall not turn my back on Alger 
Hiss." And In recent weeks we have heard 
the President of the United States say: "As 
long as I am President, Dean Acheson shall 
continue as my Secretary of State.” 

Yes, It was the Hisses, the Achesons, the 
Lattlmores, the Wadlelghs, the Whites, the 
Services, and those like them—placed in 
positions of power and Influence by two New 
Deal administrations—who, insisting upon 
appeasement of Communist Russia, formed 
and executed the foreign policies which have 
failed BO miserably to bring peace. Now 
they attempt to tell us they were bipartisan 
foreign policies. My friends, we have never 
had any bipartisan foreign policy. What 
we have had were New Deal foreign policies 
with some bipartisan support. 

The Truman administration must also ac¬ 
cept the responsibility for Its failure to pre¬ 
pare for war, for the Republican Party, both 
In and out of Congress, has always believed 
In and supported a strong national defense 
for our country. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
In 1047-48, which passed the Unification Act 
at the request of the administration, for the 
purpose of making our National Defense 
Establishment more efllclent. cohesive, and 
effective. 

It was the same Republican Eightieth 
Congress which established the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency to keep the President, our 
Btate Department, and military leadership 
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Informed aa to events In other parts of the 
world. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which, by law. created the National Security 
Council, with the duty and responsibility 
of coordinating all national defense efforts. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which cooperated with the administration 
In establishing the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board and provided the funds for 
stockpiling strategic materials needed for 
war. Yet. for some Incomprehensible rea¬ 
son, we now And ourselves without adequate 
stockpiles of necessary materials. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
realizing the seriousness of the world situa¬ 
tion. which fixed the strength of our Armed 
Forces at slightly over 2,000,000 men—nearly 
600,000 more than the Secretary of Defense 
and the President Insisted were necessary— 
until the Korean emergency suddenly de¬ 
veloped. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which provided for the construction of the 
Navy aircraft carrier—the United States— 
upon which work v'us ordered suspended by 
the President and the Secretary of Defense 
on the claim It was not needed. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which sent to the White House legislation to 
increase the size of our Air Forces from 48 
to 70 groups, and provided the funds therefor, 
only to have the President and the Secretary 
of Defense refuse to carry out the law or to 
strengthen the Air Forces, until after the 
attack on South Korea came. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which, by action of two of Its committees, 
blocked the administration plan for the 
virtual destruction of the United States 
Marine Corps—the same Marine Corps to 
which the President made such an Insulting 
reference recently. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which protested, and attempted to block, the 
unwarranted reduction by the administra¬ 
tion in the size of the United States Navy. 

Every Republican in Congress during the 
last war voted for and supported every mili¬ 
tary appropriation. During the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, and In the succeeding 
Congress, no administration request for 
funds for military weapons or military sup¬ 
plies was ever rejected. 

I charge the rosponsibility for our present 
dangerous situation rests squarely upon the 
Democrat administration which controls the 
Government at Washington. The President’s 
action in getting rid of Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson proved the correctness of my 
charge. 

So I say: The one great Issue of the com¬ 
ing campaign will be the Incompetence of 
the lYuman administration to either attain 
peace or to prepare for war. 


Campaign in Eighth Gmgressional 
District of Michigan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Michi¬ 
gan there came to a close the night of 
September 12,1950, one of the most 
usual campaigns attacking a citizen Tun¬ 
ing for renomination to the House of 
Representatives of the Federal Oovem- 
ment that has occurred In the history ijjf 
the great State of Michigan, 
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This campaign of innuendo, of char¬ 
acter assassination, of violation of State 
and Federal laws, rules, and regulations, 
was conducted as would be a prosecution. 
The intellectually dishonest presenta¬ 
tions rank among the vilest which the 
good citizens of that State ever witnessed. 

Those prosecuting this campaign failed 
to win their objective, and that objective 
was to bring about the defeat of Repre¬ 
sentative Fred L. Crawford, who has 
served his district in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for almost 16 years. 

Representative Crawford gave this 
team of prosecutors the full ‘‘length of 
the rope.*' They were allowed to demon- 
strr.te to the citizens of the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District just how far they 
would go, and the foul means they would 
use, to attain their objective. It would 
be very interesting to know whether or 
not this team of prosecutors were offered 
a legal fee to prosecute their case. 

It appears that this team of prosecu¬ 
tors have not only injured themselves 
professionally and lowered their stand¬ 
ing in the minds of the many good citi¬ 
zens of the Eighth Congressional District, 
but they have, in addition, extended 
great aid and comfort to the opposition 
political party. This situation they 
would have had to deal with had they 
won the primary election. As a matter 
of fact, this team of prosecutors went so 
fai' in their condemnation of the policies, 
with respect to a sound fiscal program 
and the protection of the savings, the 
industry, and economic and social wel¬ 
fare of the people, which sound policies 
have been followed over almost a 16-year 
period by Representative Crawford, that 
it would be extremely difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, for the team of prosecutors to 
establish themselves on a sound basis. 
In the Saginaw News of September 14, 
1950. there appeared the following edi¬ 
torial, and I wish to emphasize for the 
benefit of the reading public that the 
author of this editorial pointed out that— 
It should be enlightening to note that 
those candidates who campaigned more on 
personalities than on political issues—who 
conducted what some would call smear cam¬ 
paigns—dialled to make the grade. 

The complete editorial follows: . 

DoxrDTFUL Political Tactics 
The primary election has been called the 
weak link in our election process. It makes 
possible the nomination of men of little 
ability, self-starters, or pressure group 
spokesmen; it destroys the party responsibil¬ 
ity which the convention system of making 
nominations was supposed to guarantee, say 
those opposed to the primary principle. 

As a matter of fact, all candidates, whether 
nominated in a primary or In a party con¬ 
vention, are self-starters. It may be true 
that men of higher caliber might be willing 
to run for public office if they did not have 
to go through both primary and final elec¬ 
tions. but the primary has the virtue of per¬ 
mitting all who aspire to office to place them- 
eelvcB before the voters. It does not give a 
arty convention, which might he controlled 
y a small clique, the right to determine who 
shall carry the party’s banner. 

The Democratic ticket nominated in Sagi¬ 
naw County Tuesday perhaps might be con¬ 
sidered a ticket chosen by party convention. 
There weren't enough self-starters to pro¬ 
duce a single contest; In fact, party leaders 
had to draft some candidates to fill out the 
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ticket, exactly as a convention would have 
done. 

The Republican ticket, on which most 
places were contested, stacks up about as 
favorably as the Democratic ticket does in 
caliber and ability of the men concerned. 

At any rate, the primary system is with us, 
and here to stay. Voters of both parties must 
realize that the time and place to nominate 
party candidates is at the primary. Demo¬ 
cratic voters Tuesday had no choice to make 
In Saginaw County but Republicans who did 
not bother to vote have no valid complaint 
If they do not like the choices made. If their 
favorites lost out, they have the task now of 
deciding between those candidates who won. 

It should be enlightening to note that 
those candidates who campaigned more on 
personalities than on political Issues—who 
conducted what some would call smear 
campaigns—failed to make the grade. There 
Is always the Inherent danger that such tac¬ 
tics will boomerang. How much they affected 
the net results is probably a close question 
among political dopesters but it Is encourag¬ 
ing to note that none of the winners In 
Saginaw County resorted to those tactics. 


The InternatioBal Situatron 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

or MICH CAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, two recent 
editorials on the international Eituation 
by A. C. Kuiper of the GrandviPc StrT 
have come to my attention. I sincerely 
believe that the two editorials from J'ir. 
Kuiper‘s weekly column entitled “Tho 
Leak in the Dike*’, should be thought¬ 
fully read by my colleagues. Coiice- 
Quently at the conclusion of my remarks 
the editorials follow. 

The views expressed by Mr. Kuiper 
are to the point and well written. Ko 
has made an accurate analysis of our 
diplomatic blunders of recent years, par¬ 
ticularly thoce in the Par East. At the 
moment, however, I disagree on a point. 
In my estimation. It would be unwiso 
to use the atomic bomb on Russia until 
our military strength is sufficient to pre¬ 
vent retaliation in kind. We know, or 
at least our President and our intelli¬ 
gence reports indicate, that Russia has 
the atomic bomb and the Communists 
have the ability to attack our homeland 
with this devastating weapon. When 
our military preparedness is such that 
we could adequately thwart an atomic 
attack on the United States, then our 
country would be in a position to make 
use of the bomb on Russia providing, of 
course, Stalin and his associates refuse 
to stop their tactics on world-wide ag¬ 
gression. 

[From the Orandvlile Star of August 4 , 1950] 
The Leak in the Dike 
(By A. C. K.) 

It is regrettable that the Korean situation 
caught our Government off base as It did, 
but perhaps it took something like Korea 
to bring the matter of our relations with 
Russia to a head. 

For nearly a decade our leaders (Roosevelt, 
Hopkins, Wallace, and Truman) have played 
right Into the hands of the Russians. Tneir 
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antics in the name of diplomacy have made 
U8 a bunch of fools in the eyes of the 
Kremlin. They did everything but deliver 
the keys to the Capitol building in Washing¬ 
ton to Stalin. 

Let’s review the sad history of our dealings 
with Russia since the outbreak of World 
War II. Hitler and his henchman, Von Rlb- 
bentrop, sign peace treaties with Stalin. 
Thus the maniac of Germany Is free to 
elaughter and pillage western Europe at will. 

Hitler and Stalin made fine bedfellows for 
a time. Then Hitler stupidly sent his armies 
to attack Rus.sia. What does Stalin do? 
He jumps from Hitler’s harlot’s bed into ours. 
We welcome him with open arms. The 
Washington propaganda machine feeds us 
a lot of guff about Uncle Joe and we Ameri¬ 
cans are supposed to forget the godless, 
brutal system on which Russian communism. 
1b founded. 

Russia was supposedly our ally in our war 
against the Axis. But she was never our 
ally in fact. We could not land our planes 
on Russian soil, so many thousands of United 
States airmen gave their lives needlessly be¬ 
cause we could not use Russian bases for 
shuttle bombing. If there was any coordina¬ 
tion of our war effort with Russia it was 
achieved through high level conferences of 
Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill. This was 
certainly Inadequate to achieving real close 
cooperation. 

What happened at Cairo, Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam? The full details are still cloaked 
in secrecy. Perhaps realist Churchill was 
less easily beguiled than our friends, Roose¬ 
velt, Wallace, and Hopkins, but Uncle Joe ap¬ 
parently got all the concessions. Can you 
name anything he conceded to us? 

The war in Europe progresses and our 
armies are poised for the entrance to Berlin. 
What happens? Wc hold our armies back 
and wc let Russia take Berlin. 

Then when Germany Is zoned for occu¬ 
pation by the victors Russia winds up with a 
protective belt all around Berlin. All the 
Allies want to be In Berlin and so wc place 
ourselves in a completely untenable military 
position, surrounded as we are by the Rus- 
filan.s. The Soviets block our transportation 
through their area and so we have the air¬ 
lift into Berlin. We let the Russians maneu¬ 
ver us Into a mess and then we have to save 
face by flying planes over their blockade. 
The Kremlin, undoubtedly, got a good laugh 
out of that. 

Only 20 (lay.s before the war in Japan comes 
to a conclusion Russia is permitted to enter 
the fray. Certainly our Government knew 
that the fall of Japan was imminent. But 
still our craven policy was to let the Russians 
nominally enter on our side. The victorious 
Russ are given Manchuria for their efforts. 
This belonged to China, and it wasn’t ours 
to give, but Russia got it. 

As time went on the Russians picked up 
one after the other of the Balkan countries 
and placed them securely within the fold be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. We made a show of 
strength in Greece, but I can’t for the life of 
TCi'i see what the purpose of Isolating Greece 
was when we didn’t follow up our policy of 
containment elsewhere. 

Our policy In the Par East has been some¬ 
thing that will amaze historians for many 
years to come. Beyond a question our brain 
trusters in the Government for the last 30 
years have aided and abetted the Communists 
In their drive to conquer China. The bright 
boys in the Slate Department viewed the 
Reds as agrarian reformers. They insisted 
that we give the Reds as well as Chlang Kai- 
shek arms during the war with Japan. The 
Reds used these to overrun their country. 
Perhaps some of this material is being used 
against u.b in Korea today. 

As late as a few months ago Truman and 
Acheson in line with their “Ijet the dust 
settle” policy announced tlint we were not 
going to defend Formosa. We weren’t con¬ 


cerned about the Chinese Nationalists and 
the Chlang Kai-shek government on the Is¬ 
land. Now, suddenly we have an about face. 
MacArthur rushes over and confers with 
Chiang. 

How can you explain the Impasse we have 
permitted ourselves to get into? We wonder 
If the hlslorlaus of a few decades hence 
will be able to explain it. 

Right now we are faced with the grim 
possibility of long fighting in Korea and out¬ 
breaks of Russian advances elsewhere in the 
world. 

The thought of a long war with Russia Is 
too horrible to contemplate. Short of a 
miraculous change of heart, however, on the 
part of the Kremlin or an unforseeable revo¬ 
lution In Russia against the present regime 
Russia will embroil the world In an atomic 
war. 

We have two things In our favor and we 
should exploit them to the utmost. First, 
Russia cannot afford to go to war. It does 
not seem possible that she could have com¬ 
pletely recovered from the staggering losses 
she suffered in the last war. Second, we 
have a superiority in atomic-bomb produc¬ 
tion and know-how. 

Enough is enough. This writer believes 
Russia should bo warned that any further 
aggression by her or her stooges will be the 
signal for t ri atomic bombing of a dozen of 
her largest cities. 

We can no longer afford to temporize. It 
is appalling to think what Russia has gained 
in her drive toward world conquest for com¬ 
munism In the last 5 years. Russia’s policy 
Is to grab off any country or area she wants 
and to do it without resort to warfare. The 
Kremlin has bluffed their way through 5 years 
of conquest. They would like nothing better 
than to see us bleed ourselves white on a 
dozen fronts scattered around the world. 

The time to call a halt Is now. 

[From the Grandville Star of August 26,1950] 
The Leak in the Dike 
(By A. C. K.) 

There can be no question that the Issues 
In our difficulties with the RubsIuub are 
clearly drawn. This writer feels that these 
Issues were clearly defined long ago. To 
anyone who has read the statements of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, there can be no question 
as to the basic alms of world domination by 
communism that has been preached by these 
men. It should not have taken the North 
Korean advance across the thirty-eighth 
parallel to arouse Washington, D. C. to this 
fact. 

From the time Hitler Insanely sent his 
armies to attack Russia until recently, our 
Government In Washington tried to white¬ 
wash Russia, her system, and her objectives 
of world conquest. Looking back over the 
history of the last decade we wonder how 
our leadership could have blithely ignored 
the candid expression of Russia’s ruthless 
alms and objects. While our boys In Gov¬ 
ernment were abjectly licking Rusbla's boots 
the Kremlin goe.s forward coolly and calmly 
with her well-laid plans. 

Regardless of past mistakes It seems ob¬ 
vious that barring a miraculous change of 
heart on the part of the Politburo, Russia 
will not back down from her plan of con¬ 
quest. Thus the issue is whether we to- 
gother with the rest of the non-Communist 
world can permit this undeclared war of at¬ 
trition to go on. 

We raise the question, “How long arc we 
going to permit Russia to make a farce of 
the United Nations?” If your neighbor tells 
you he Is going to burn down your house 
and destroy your family often enough and 
grimly enough you will eventually come to 
believe him. When arc we going to believe 
RuEEla? 
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This writer feels that the travesty In the 
U. N. should be brought to a sharp focus 
and Immediately. With or without Russia 
the U. N. should be reorganized into an ef¬ 
fective agency for world peace and not a 
show place for Jake Malik to make fools of 
the United States of America and the non- 
Communist member nations. 

We also raise the question, “How long are 
we going to let precious time slip by without 
resorting to the use of the atomic bomb in 
bringing Russia to her senses?” The atom 
bomb, It seems universally agreed. Is our ace 
card in the game of international poker Rus¬ 
sia has been playing with the rest of the 
world. 

Over a cup of coffee the other day a busi¬ 
nessman and I were talking about the dia¬ 
bolical situation the world finds Itself in. 
We agreed that it seems the devil himself 
has been unleashed by providence to wreak 
vengeance on the people of the whole world. 
How can you explain the mess we are In? 
Certainly it is hard today to find the spirit 
and teachings of Christ in evidence in our 
international situation. Are wo to believe 
the devil has free reign in a world berserk? 

When you speak of the devil the corollary 
connotation is that there is an omniscient 
providence. If we do not have faith there 
is providence controlling and guiding the 
destiny of the world there seems little hope 
In the world situation today. 

There is no question in this writer’s mind 
that Russia and her system represent the 
most diabolical tendencies ever encountered 
in world history. Can a Christian believe 
that God will permit the forces of evil to 
conquer? 


Nishnabotna^ Nodaway, Boyer, and Indian 
Creek Watersheds in Southwestern 
Iowa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, severe 
floods have occurred once every 5 years 
in the Nishnabotna, Nodaway, and Boyer 
River, and Indian Creek watersheds. 
These streams are tributaries of the Mis¬ 
souri River in southwestern Iowa. The 
flood of 1947 on these streams took peo¬ 
ple’s lives, drowned livestock, swept 
away improvements, took out public 
roads and bridges, damaged railroads, 
drainage ditches and ruined several 
thousands of acres of crops. Floods of 
damaging character occur on these 
streams at least once a year on the av¬ 
erage. The area of these watersheds is 
subject to both intense cloudburst type 
summer storms which result in flash 
floods and to prolonged rainy periods in 
late winter and spring. The steep val¬ 
ley slopes and high bluff and hill topog¬ 
raphy combine to produce quick concen¬ 
tration of runoff waters. The long, nar¬ 
row character of the watersheds makes it 
possible for floods originating upstream 
to sweep and damage the entire valleys. 
The uplands have a very fertile, silty soil 
and are intensely cultivated. As a re¬ 
sult the area has the highest rate of 
sediment production per square mile of 
drainage to be found anywhere in the 
•nlire Missouri River Easin. 
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The original alluvial deposits along 
the stream bottomlands have some of 
the most fertile soil in the world. Floods, 
since man's occupation of the area, have* 
not only ruined crops year after year but 
have scoured the flood plain, deposited 
sediment and made poorly drained land 
until now hundreds upon hundreds of 
acres of once highly productive land is 
no longer usable. 

Ploodwaters from these streams con¬ 
tribute materially to damage in the main 
Missouri River bottomland and also in¬ 
crease the height of floodwater at the 
time the Missouri River is at flood stage. 
The sediment carried by these streams 
adds to the already overloaded sedi¬ 
ment carrying waters of the Missouri 
and increase the need for flood control 
works on the main stream. 

These four watersheds in southwest¬ 
ern Iowa comprise the following area: 
Nishnabotna River, 3,0S4 square miles; 
Nodaway River, 1,777 square miles; Boy¬ 
er River, 1,140 square miles; Indi'in 
Creek, 18 square miles. The Indian 
Creek watershed is a high bluff area ly¬ 
ing immediately north of the city of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. It is the source of 
many floods through that city since the 
outlet is directly through the cintral 
part of the city to the Missouri River. 
The Corps of Engineers and the c ty of 
Council Bluffs have constructed flood- 
ways and levees to protect property, but 
there is an immediate need for a pro¬ 
gram of soil conservation and upstream 
flood prevention on Indian Creek. 

The Corps of Engineers Is engaged in 
the protection of downstream property 
on each^of the Nishna, Nodaway, and 
Boyer Rivers. These works of improve¬ 
ment lie unprotected as long as upstream 
flood-prevention work goes undone. 

The entire acreage within these four 
watersheds is in organized soil conserva¬ 
tion districts. Rapid progress is being 
made by individual farmers in applying 
soil and water conservation measures to 
their land. In^fact, the lands of more 
than a dozen subwatersheds are almost 
all completely treated with soil and water 
conservation measures except for major 
gully controls and small stream channel 
improvement works. These latter work.s 
are awaiting Government assistance and 
give rise to the urgency of work being 
initiated on there watersheds. 

Watershed associations, in which both 
upland and bottom land farmers, city 
people and townspeople alike are inter¬ 
ested, have been in operation for several 
years. These associations are a medium 
for combining the interests of all the lo¬ 
cal people to work with the State and 
Federal Governments in developing a 
plan and carrying out works of improve¬ 
ment to reduce damages by flood. The 
people of these watersheds are not only 
ready but awaiting Federal Government 
cooperation to accomplish their objec¬ 
tive of a complete valley-wide watershed 
soil-conservation, flood-prevention, and 
flood-control program. 

Due to the facts I have stated, about 
30 days ago I submitted the following 
resolution to the Public Works Commit¬ 
tee of the House: 

Resolved by the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives, 


United States, That the Department of Agri¬ 
culture be, and is hereby, requested to re¬ 
view the reports on the Missouri River Basin, 
submitted in House Document No. 373, 
Eighty-first Congress, first seEsion, with a 
view to determining whether any modifica¬ 
tions in the recommendations contained 
therein with respect to the Nishnabotna. 
Nodaway, Boyer, and Indian Creek Basins in 
Icwa should be made at this time. 

The Public V^orks Comraittoe request¬ 
ed Secretary of Agriculture Charles P. 
Erannan to review his Department’s 
Missouri River Basin agriculture program 
in regard to specifically named v/atershed 
with a “view to determining whetlier 
any modifications in the recommenda¬ 
tions contained therein” should be made 
at this time. 

The Department in a written state¬ 
ment to Committee Chairman V/i:itting- 
TON considered the request inadvisable 
end suggested that Congress instesd cx- 
padite th: approval of the Missouri agri¬ 
cultural pro9,ram at a total cost of more 
than $3,000.000.000—-$8,C03,000.0C0, mind 
you. 

My resolution stems from a irrowing 
desire of various watershed group-s in my 
district that needed flood-prevention 
work not b? retarded until Congress saw 
lit to appi’ove the hir’.hly controversial 
$G,0G0,C00.G00 Missouri Basin agricultural 
program, as recommended by Secretary 
Brennan. 

Since the passage cf the 1936 Flood 
Control Act, and as latrr amended, Con- 
grers has authorized and appropriated 
funds for a number of upper watershed 
flood-prevention programs. Surveys 
have been approved on still a larger 
number with detailed plans requested 
when the benefits sufiSciently exceed the 
cost of the proposed work. Surveys on 
the Missouri River Basin had been re- 
Questec by the Public Works Committee 
but to date the committee has not re¬ 
ceived the requested material. Instead, 
the Department after making the re¬ 
quested surveys used a portion of the 
material as a base for the Missouri agri¬ 
cultural program, now before Congress 
as House Document No. 373. Hearings 
were held in the past couple of months 
on the document, but no decision was 
reached or action taken. 

As I pointed out. the four watersheds 
named in the resolution are in drastic 
need of immediate upper watershed 
flood-prevention work. The watersheds 
cover a total of about 6,000 square miles 
and have on the average at least one 
destructive flood every year. 

Although basically rich in productive 
soil, many hundreds of acres of the in¬ 
tensely cropped uplands and the fertile 
alluvial bottom lands of these water¬ 
sheds are fast losing their productive¬ 
ness because of sedimentation and con¬ 
stant flooding. Preliminary studies show 
that these watersheds have the highest 
rate of sediment production per square 
mile of any drainage area to be found 
in the entire Missouri Basin. Damage 
to town property, public roads, railroads, 
drainage systems, and other improve¬ 
ments is also high. 

Watershed associations in my district 
have taken the initiative to encourage 
the State and Federal Governments to 
develop a flood prevention program for 


the area. All of the four watersheds 
except the Indian Creek have such asso¬ 
ciations made up of both farmers and 
town people. The State of Iowa also has 
such an association and recently a na¬ 
tional council of water associations v/as 
organized. An upper watershed flood- 
prevention program would provide for 
small headwater-retarding reservoirs, 
sediment-retaining structures, channel 
improvement, and similar works to re¬ 
duce flood end sediment damage. This 
Is the type of work generally approved 
tv the Public V^orks Committee under 
tne Flood Control Acts, primarily because 
it is the quickest, and by far the cheap¬ 
est and best way to get this necessary 
job done, because the farmers them¬ 
selves do most of the job and want to do 
mere. 

Much of the needed flood-prevention 
work is already underway in the conser¬ 
vation programs being applied by farm¬ 
ers through their local soil conservation 
district operations, such as good land 
use, contouring, strip cropping, and pas¬ 
ture improvement, all of which con¬ 
tribute to flood and sediment prevention, 
but a complete job cannot be accom¬ 
plished until the Congress directs the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Army 
engineers to cooperate with the farmers 
in a valley-wide watershed soil-conser¬ 
vation, flood-prevention, and flood-con¬ 
trol program, such as I have requested for 
the watersheds in my district. But Mr, 
Erannan refuses to approve, or at least, 
has refused to approve up to this time. 
I hope he will soon see the light. 


A Report to the Farmers of the Second 
District of Missouri 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago we wisely adopted a national 
farm policy which declared that all of 
us must share with the farmer the re¬ 
sponsibility for maintaining our agri¬ 
cultural resources. We decided that the 
farmer must be protected against low 
prices and low income and against the 
danger of Inadequate credit. Our Gov¬ 
ernment adopted laws establishing farm 
programs to assist and cooperate with 
the farmer to eliminate speculation in 
the farming industry, and to provide the 
opportunity for the farmers to have the 
use of electric power—REA—and other 
modern machinery and conveniences to 
secui-e for himself and family the high 
standard of living to which he was and 
is justly entitled to receive for his in¬ 
vestments, labors, and management. 
Because we adopted this policy, Ameri¬ 
can agriculture was able to set new pro¬ 
duction records during every year of the 
war. 
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One of the great lessons of history is 
that no nation can be stronger than its 
agriculture. Hungry and ill-nourished 
people cannot practice and promulgate 
democracy ami peaceful commerce. 
Peace cannot be built on a foundation 
of human want. 

The continuing high volume of agri¬ 
cultural production in the United States 
has been an important element in our 
efforts toward postwar reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of other free nations 
to preserve world peace and prevent the 
spread of communism. During the year 
ending June 30, 1949, the United States 
exported over 22,100,000 tons of food. 
This was exceeded during the year end¬ 
ing June 30,1050, which amounts to more 
than five times the average amounts ex¬ 
ported during the 1935-39 years inclu¬ 
sive. Financial gifts and loans by the 
United States Government to foreign 
nations have contributed significantly to 
supporting the record large volume of 
farm exports from this country. The 
United States furnished or sold one-half 
of all world grain exports last year, 
which is approximately seven times the 
amount of grain exported from the 


United States in prewar years. There¬ 
fore, our European recovery program 
to build forces against communistic ag¬ 
gressors, and the International Wheat 
Agreement, have contributed substan¬ 
tial support for our farm prosperity. 
We must continue our efforts to facili¬ 
tate and Increase the flow of world trade 
on a permanent, long-term basis through 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the Export- 
Import Bank and international agree¬ 
ments, such as the wheat agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, Missouri contains 242,934 
farms, covering 5,300.000 acres. The 
farmers of Missouri by producing un¬ 
precedented quantities of food in the first 
half of the decade helped to win World 
War II. Since 1945, by expanding their 
production, they have been helping our 
great Nation in its efforts to maintain 
prosperity and to establish world peace. 
I have the honor of serving, as Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress, the Second Dis¬ 
trict of Missouri. Its boundaries in¬ 
clude an area of 15 large counties in 
the heart of Missouri, and it is one of 
the most fertile and productive agricul¬ 
tural regions of the United States. 


This is my first term in Congress and 
at it. the Eighty-first Congress, draws to 
a close I believe it appropriate that I 
present a report of the actions taken by 
this Congress and my votes on such 
measures affecting the interests of the 
farmers in my district. I believe they 
are entitled to be informed of my votes 
on legislation affecting agriculture and 
to know why I have served them as their 
Congressman. This they have the right 
to know when deciding whether or not 
to cast their vote for me on general elec¬ 
tion day, the next 7th day of November. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 12,000 legisla¬ 
tive bills and resolutions have been in¬ 
troduced during the sessions of the 
Eighty-first Congress, and several hun¬ 
dred were reported by committees for our 
action on the floor of this House. I have 
carefully studied and considered each 
bill voted upon, and have cast my vote 
in accordance with sound judgment and 
highest principles—that is, for the best 
interests of the people. 

Of that number the following legisla¬ 
tive actions are of major importance to 
the farmers of my district and my vote 
appears of record, as follows: 


Hill No 


D1 

TJill No. 

Description 

Voted 

U. R. 524(1... 

(’ontimies nuthnnty of th(A 0()v«‘rnnic‘ut to control hniK)rls 

For. 

H. K. 1211... 

Restoi’es and extends reciprocal trade agreements.. 

For. 


ol lols, oil^ riiv, an<l nco prodiicls. 


n. R. .*>895... 

Authorizes military aid to western Europe, Nationalist 

For. 

Tl. R. 

AulliorixfS t'Milcd Btides purticipallon in lnt('rnalionul 

For, 


China, Korea, Iran, and the JMiilippine KepublK*. 



VVIh'uI Aprci'inmt. 


H. U. 7797... 

Authorizes economic assistance to (1) European Marshall 

For. 

H. K. 5345... 

Authorizcb c'Hilimiiiiico nfyo percent sujiport of faun pric(‘s 

For. 


plan oountiies; (2) Koiea, southeast Asia and iioii-Com- 



tlirounh 1U5U, reMbiiiK to blullriK hcale and new paiily 



rimnist China; (:i) imdeideveloped count?U's reijuirinK 



Iherearti'r. 



teetinical aid us part of point 4 piogtam. Continues 


S. 715 

Extj-nds authority to.support tol)iu’co price to Sept. 30,1950 

For, 


T'liited Slates support of UN’.s international cliililren's 


11. R. 3(^<J‘J... 

Irnpioxe.s and makes more efr<Ttive the Kedetul land bank 

For'. 


nid programs. 



system to aid larnu'rs. 


S. 2310. 

Authorizes $60,0f)0,()00 economic aul to Bontliern Koioti and 

For. 

B you. 

IleviM’s eliiulor ot (’onuiiodity Trodit Corporation to pro- 

For. 


$10..5(K),(KKJ to Chinese iiationallstK. 



vide iule<iiiiite cr<»|) storape facilities and for exchauffe of 


S. 1008. 

Legalizes basing-point price system for freight rates wlien 

Against 


surplus cumniodities foi sttatepie and critical motoriuls. 



not in conflict with antitrust laws. 


II. R. 2101... 

Authorizes the Seciet iry ol Ai:ricullute to make production 

For. 

U. R. 8920 .. 

Reduces excise taxes and Ineieases tax rate on huger earning 

For. 


disaster loans to tarmr'rs Irorn $44,0tX),(K)0 revolviiij: fund 



ol eorporatioiLS. 



balanee of tlie Remotial Artncullure Credit Corporation, 


ir. U. 2734... 

Tightims antitiust laws to piohiblt acquisitions or mergers 

For. 


wliich was abolished. 



xx’hieh lessim eointrelition or tend to create a monopoly. 


JI. R 3S25... 

Extends and tiroadeiis ciop iiiMiranco prortram. .... 

For. 

II. K. 7827 .. 

Increases criminal penalties tor violation of Hheiniaii antl- 

For, 

11. R. 21M.I)... 

Authon/.es the UK A to iri.ike loans tor construction ot rural 



t Mist law. 



telephone Iiikn, 

For. 

rr. J. Res. 

Tax earnings of life insurance companies. 

For, 

11. R. 2514... 

Authonzo.s loans by Karraeis Home Administration to liornc- 

For. 

371. 




stead enti vmen. 


H. R. 7941... 

Authorizes Federal aid to States for highway and furm-to- 

For. 

11. .T. 

Appropi iaies foi control of posts and plant diseu.se 

For. 


market roads constiuction 


327. 



S. 3357 . 

I’rotiihits interstate transpoilation of gambling de^ ices 

For. 

II. R. 0507... 

Auflioii/es $2,000,OUT),(XKi incTrase in borrovsinR capacity of 

For. 

B. 1070. 

$3hl),( 100,(100 in Federal jud to lurraers for coiistiiK’tion and 

For. 


Cononodily Oeilit (^^rporation to continue tarrn priee | 



iel»air of farm dwidlings. 



suppoM.sol cotton, wheal, corn, nee, totracco, peanuts,and 


U. R. (1000... 

Extends coverage of Social Security Act to bring ox'er 10,(M)(),- 

For. 


ottie? ernps. 



000 more per sons under benefits of old-age and survivors 


Jl.R 2023... 

Ri'peiils lav on oleornnriouirie.. . , 

Afruinst. 


Insurance, inen^ases payments; brings public assistance 


S. IH()_ . 

I'nivides foi disjrosiiiori ol $50,0(M),0irii halanco of rural 

For. 


proeram into balanei' 



lehahilitation timdstn be claimed by States \x it bin 3 j ears 


H. R. 4421.. 

Giants 32()-iicre lioiiiesteads to veterans to pioinote settle* 

Fop. 


or rexert to Farmers Home Administration. 



inent and development of Alaska. 


11. K. 4y}i)... 

Finances European leeoxery ru’ociaiii; aid to Greece and 

For. 

II. R. 5172... 

Authorizes improvements torivens and harbors and the con¬ 

•For, 


'J'uikey, and relief of oceutiicd aieas. 



st ujction ot ilood-coiitrol piojects. 



REA 

The Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion Act was enacted by Congress in the 
year of 1935 and it empowers the Admin¬ 
istrator of the REA to make loans for 
the construction of power plants and 
transmission lines to serve rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural electrification 
program is of great and special impor¬ 
tance to the farmers. I have vigorously 
supported and voted for all appropria¬ 
tions to provide for loans to establish and 
expand rural electric power and service 
to the farmers. 

Almost everyone agrees that the farm¬ 
ers and people residing in the rural areas 
should have the opportunity of the ad¬ 
vantages and conveniences provided and 
served by electricity. The farmer, espe¬ 
cially, has as much or more use and prac¬ 
tical need for electricity than most other 
people. He needs electricity not only 
for providing lights and conveniences for 


his home, barns, and storehouses, but 
he also needs electricity to provide power 
for his use in the many productive ac¬ 
tivities on the farm. 

The vast expansion and improvement 
of the Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion, and the appropriations by Con¬ 
gress which made this activity possible 
have always received my sincere and 
consistent support. I would like to re¬ 
late a few facts which clearly and con¬ 
cretely show that the farmers of Mis¬ 
souri have been greatly benefited by this 
beneficial type of legislation. As of June 
30, 1950, approximately $125,000,000 has 
been loaned to the REA cooperatives for 
the expansion of their facilities. As of 
the same date approximately $50,000,000 
has been earmarked for loans in Mis¬ 
souri for the construction of generating 
and transmission facilities. Also, as of 
this same date, loans in the amount of 
$627,000 have been made for the pur¬ 


chase of consumers* facilities which have 
materially aided and lightened the farm¬ 
ers’ operation in many of the onerous 
burdens that must be performed by hand 
where electricity is not available. 
Briefly, one must reflect upon the fact 
that as of June 30. 1950, there were over 
56,000 miles of energized lines In Mis¬ 
souri, and 181,000 consumers are being 
benefited at the present time by REA. 
Seventy-eight percent of the farms of 
the State of Missouri are served with 
electricity. 

In 1935 less than 7 percent of the farms 
in Missouri used central-station electri¬ 
cal service. As your Representative in 
Congress, during my first term, I have 
consistently supported all legislation and 
appropriations which have so mate¬ 
rially benefited the farmer and brought 
to him those benefits and that stand¬ 
ard of living which he so justly deserves. 
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rtOOD CONTROL 

Mr. Speaker, more miles of rivers flow 
within the boundaries of the Second Con- 
pressicnal District of Missouri than in 
any other congressional district of the 
United States. Destructive and disas¬ 
trous floods have been a constant menace 
and danger to the welfare of the people 
in my district. Therefore, I requested 
and was assigned to the Public Works 
Committee in the beginning of this my 
first term in Congress. The Public 
Works Committee, of which I am a mem¬ 
ber. has jurisdiction over rivers, harbors, 
and flood-control legislation. You will 
recall K. R. 5472, approved May 16. 1950, 
now Public Law 510. drafted and re¬ 
ported to the floor of the House by the 
Committee on Public Works, and my 
vigorous efforts and support for the pas¬ 
sage of that bill, which authorizes flood- 
control projects on and in the Missouri 
River Basin, which includes Missouri 
River tiibutarics, the Osage, Chariton, 
Grand, Moreau. Blackwater, I/aminc, and 
others. This law, Public Law 516, above- 
mentioned, authorizes flood-control proj¬ 
ects. for the prosecution of the com¬ 
prehensive plan by the United States 
Army engineers, $250,000,000, and also 
authorizes flood-control projects for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan— 
levees and soil conservation—by the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, $200,000,000. A total authori¬ 
zation of $450,000,000 for such flood- 
control projects on the Misfjouri River 
and its tributaries. 

Mr. Speaker, if reelected to Congress 
I will continue my efforts to obtain each 
year such appropriations as the circum¬ 
stances of national and international 
alfairs may reasonably allow or permit 
for complct.e construction of the Missouri 
River Basin flood-control projects, aii- 
tlicnzed by Public Law 516. which wc 
passed during this session of Congress. 

As evidence of such efforts on my part 
I quote from the Kecoud of the debate 
on the floor of this House. August 22, 
1949, concerning the Garrison flood- 
control dam on the I,4issouri River in 
North Dakota, which is of vital impor¬ 
tance to prevent floods on the Missouri 
River in my district: 

Mr. Lemke. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Cleric read as follows: 

“On page 19, line 16, strike out the period, 
Ineert a colon, and add the following: 'Pro¬ 
vided, That no part of the authorization of 
this appropriation shall be available or used 
to maintain or operate the Garrison (N. Dak.) 
Reservoir at a higher maximum normal pool 
elevation than 1,830 feet, or for acquiring 
land, or for constructing dikes or levees 
which would be required by a higher maxi¬ 
mum normal pool elevation than 1,830 feet 
for operating such dam.’ ” 

Mr. LEXiOtE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes to explain the amendment. 

The Chairman. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North Da¬ 
kota? 

There was no objection, 

[Mr. Lemke addressed the Committee. His 
remarks will appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. Moulder. Mr. Chairman. I rise In op¬ 
position to the amendment. 

I hope you will be patient with me while 
X present very briefly my arguments against 
the proposal made by the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lemke 1. 


First, I will state that 200 mUes of the 
Mlssoufl River winds Its way through my 
Second District in Missouri. I would also 
like to acquaint you briefly with something 
about the physical facts pertaining to the 
Missouri Valley. The waterway formed by 
the Mlsslsslppl-Missouri Rivers is the long¬ 
est waterway in the World. The Mispourl 
River is by a considerable margin the longer 
of the two rivers which form this waterway, 
over 2,400 miles in length. The Missouri 
River originates in the slopes of the Con¬ 
tinental Divide in the Yellowstone Na¬ 
tional Park In southwestern Montana, and 
courses its way through or along seven 
States. It has nn average slope of slightly 
less than 1 foot per mile downstream from 
the Montana-North Dakota State line, and 
is V/-J. to 17 miles wide. Hanked on both sides 
by bluffs. It has 30 tributarie.s, varying in 
length from 100 miles to 1,000 miles. 

This vnr.t region is called the Nation’s 
broad basket. 'The two basic problems that 
prevail in the Missouri Valley arc drought and 
llouds, affecting 10.000,OCO people who re¬ 
side In the Missouri Valley. 

The Public Works Committee has careful¬ 
ly considered the amendment proposed by 
tlie gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lemki. I and unanimously rejected the 
amendment. The amendment would d(‘- 
stroy the very purposes which the North 
Dakota project, known as Garrison Dam, 
proposes to effect. It Is for flood control 
and irrigation, and after the gentleman 
Irom North Dakota has succeeded In ob¬ 
taining the project that has already been 
started and $GO,OOC.GOO expended on the 
production of the project, he now wants to 
control the plans of con.structlon. and says 
after the Government has spent that money, 
“You shall keep the water level at 1,830 feet 
ill order that those who are expecting to de¬ 
velop resorts along the bank, the real-es¬ 
tate operators, may keep It at such constant 
level so that it cannot be used for flood con¬ 
trol.’’ 

Now, the Garrison Dam; it was planned to 
bo built to the full ultimate capacity or the 
hitf\ based fju a unanimous agreement of the 
members of the Missouri River Basin Inter¬ 
agency Committee, which met at Omaha, 
Nebr,, in August 1945. The project as origi¬ 
nally plauiied by the Corps of Engineers and 
as proposed for construction at this tune 
contemplates the provision of the greatest 
water shortage capacity available In any 
reservoir wdlhln the Missouri River Basin. 
The project will provide a storage of 23,- 
000,000 acre-fent of water at an elevation 
of 1,850 leet above mean sea level. 

The amendment proposed by the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota iMr. Lemke] would 
restrict the water level to 1,8:;0 feet, which 
would provide storage capacity of only 17,- 
000.000 acre-tcet. The objector, the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota IMr. LunviKE], con¬ 
tends that it is not necessary nor desirable to 
bufld the project to provide water reservoir 
at an elevation of 1,850 feet, but that an ele¬ 
vation 20 feet lower would provide all the 
capacity that is needed in the reservoir. This 
contention Is not correct. By the Flood Con¬ 
trol Act Congress authorized full development 
and utilization of water resources of the ba¬ 
sin. Accordingly, the plans of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army contem¬ 
plated construction of the Garrison Dam to 
u height of 1.674 feet, with a normal operat¬ 
ing pool elevation of 1,850 feet. To illustrate 
that this height was contemplated right from 
the Inception of the plan, the estimate of 
$130,000,000 for the Oarrlson project as set 
forth in the Chief of Engineers report In 
House Document 475 . Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress, was based on construction of the dam 
to an elevation of 1,874 feet with an oper¬ 
ating water level of 1,850 feet. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. Moulder. Mr. Chairman. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to proceed for three additional 
minutes. 
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The Chairman. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Moulder. At the time that capacity 
was estimated at 17,000,000 acre-feet. It was 
purely an estimate. No Arm figures had been 
prepared. It was a rough approximation of 
the storage capacity that would be available 
with a water reservoir operating at an eleva¬ 
tion of 1,860 feet, since accurate contour 
maps of the Missouri River Valley were not 
available until a later date. Subsequently 
the valley was accurately mapped by the 
Corps of Engineers and it was found thnt the 
Garrison Dam with a pool elevation of 1,850 
feet would provide 23.000,000 acre-fect of 
storage instead of approximately 17,000,000 
acre-feet. 

Any llmltatiuii on the construction and 
operation of the Garrison Dam and Reservoir 
project to the full capacity planned by the 
Corps of Engineers would bo in contravention 
to the policy of Congre.sR to fully utilize and 
develop the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin. Further it would be very un¬ 
economical to limit the operation of the Gar¬ 
rison project to 1.830 feet since the Garrison 
site provides the least unit co.st per acre-loot 
of storage of any reservoir site within tho 
entire Missouri Basin. A reduction of the 
normal operating pool el'^vation of the Gar¬ 
rison Reservoir to 1,830 feet would couse a 
loss of 6.800,000 acre-feet of storage. Based 
on cumpai-otive costs for a project construct¬ 
ed to the 1,860- or to the 1,830-foot elcvallon, 
computations by the Corps of Engineers have 
shown that the additional 6.300.000 acre-feet 
of storage In the “1,850” reservoir can be pro¬ 
vided at a cost of $5.53 per ocre-foot. For 
comparison the cost per acre-foot of storage 
In the ”1,830” reservoir is $12.15. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lemke] mentioned the fact that people will 
lose their homes and their land. Tho Con¬ 
stitution and laws of our country protects 
the InterefAs of such persons and specifically 
provides that they shall receive Just compen¬ 
sation for their property and Interests. They 
will be fully compenROtod for their land and 
propertle.*; acquired by the Government for 
use la connection with the Garrison Dam 
flood control project. We are here trying to 
],rovlde a properly designed flood control 
jjruject to protect the farms and homes of the 
people residing in the Missouri River Val¬ 
ley below the Garrison Dam. of North Dakota. 
They who produce the major part of tho 
food for our Nation, and whose crops and 
homes, produced by their la hors, e fre¬ 
quently destroyed by de8tructi\c floods, and 
without any recourse, they suffer the lo.'?s 
from such floods. We must consider the over¬ 
all benefit to all tiio people who live in the 
lower Missouri Valley, millions of people who 
will be affected by this amendment If it is 
adopted, whose homes and farms arc ravaged 
by floods without compensation for damaffcs 
which they will suffer and continue to suf¬ 
fer from floods. If tho proposed amendment 
is adopted; and I earnestly urge the Congress 
to reject and disapprove the proposed amend¬ 
ment to restrict or reduce the water storage 
capacity of tho Garrison Dam by limiting the 
water level of the storage pool to 1,830 feet 
above mean sea level. 

The foregoing record of my argument 
on the floor of the Hou^e against an 
amendment which was defeated is only 
one of many of my efforts to secure 
proper legislation for adequate flood con¬ 
trol projects. 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF MT WORK AS A MEMBER OF 
committee on UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

In addition to general legislative work 
In Congress, my daily mail requesting 
miscellaneous services for the people in 
my district, and my work as a member of 
the Public Works Committee, I was as¬ 
signed and have served as one of nine 
Members of Congress to serve on the 
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Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It was and is a great honor for me to 
serve on this important committee, and 
I am especially grateful for such recog¬ 
nition to the Second District of Missouri, 
because I am the only first-term Member 
of Congress on our side of the House 
serving on the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities. This committee has con¬ 
ducted many hearings and investigations 
on communistic and subversive activi¬ 
ties. Hundreds of witnesses have ap¬ 
peared before the committee. Our com¬ 
mittee staff and investigators work daily 
in our work of exposing communistic 
and subversive activities. Thousands of 
letters are answered each week and thou¬ 
sands of bulletins and other information 
exposing the evil of communism and how 
it operates as a danger to our Nation 
have been prepared by the committee 
and distributed throughout the country 
in our work to expose and spread the 
truth about communism. As you know, 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities prepared, drafted, 
and reported to the Congress H. R. 9490. 
a bill to protect the United States against 
certain un-American and subversive ac¬ 
tivities, by requiring registration of Com¬ 
munist organizations. In addition, the 
bill bars Communists from Government 
and defense plant jobs, requires labeling 
and identification of Communist propa¬ 
ganda, denies passports to members of 
the Communist Party, requires publica¬ 
tion of subversive organizations in the 
Federal Register, prevents the running 
of the statute of limitations in certain 
cases. A major provision of the bill au¬ 
thorizes and directs mass round-up. jail¬ 
ing or internment of suspected Commu¬ 
nist subversives in time of war or na¬ 
tional emergency. In addition to provid¬ 
ing for internment of subversives, the 
compromise agreed upon by Senate- 
House conferees this week, will— 

Require Communists and fellow trav¬ 
elers to register with the Government, 
under penalties up to 10 years in pri.son 
and a $10,000 fine for failure to do so; 

Bar Communists from Government 
Jobs or work in defense plants; 

Provide stiffer penalties for espio¬ 
nage and sabotage, and make it a felony 
to picket Federal courts as happened 
in the famous Communist trials in New 
York; 

Tighten the Immigration and natural¬ 
ization laws; bar citizenship to aliens be¬ 
longing to subversive groups, and permit 
canceling the citizenship of persons who 
join subversive organizations within 5 
years of naturalization. 

I am proud of my work and services 
on the Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities and equally proud of the above- 
mentioned Communist-control bill 
which w'e prepared and reported to the 
House. I vigorously supported and 
voted for the bill on the floor of the 
House, when it was passed by a vote of 
354 for to 20 against. It may not be a 
perfect law to discourage and control 
communism and subversive activities, but 
as time develops needed changes can be 
made by amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know. I have dili¬ 
gently performed my duties with con¬ 
scientious devotion to the people of my 
district and for what I honestly and sin¬ 


cerely believed to be for the best inter¬ 
ests of the district. State, and Nktion. 
However, there are some who may find 
fault and criticize, and when I hear of 
such criticism, I will think of the words 
of Benjamin Franklin when he said: 

We must not in the course of public life 
expect immediate approbation and immedi¬ 
ate grateful acknowledgment of our services. 
But let us persevere through abuse and even 
Injury, The Internal situation of a good 
conscience is always present, and time will 
do us Justice in the minds of the people, 
even those who are at present the most preju¬ 
diced against us. 


Hospital Care for Civil War Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN TEE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, while 
our minds and hearts now naturally 
turn primarily to the men who are fight¬ 
ing in far-off lands, nevertheless we 
should not neglect our older veterans 
who have already made great sacrifices 
in our country’s battles. 

To correct a situation which is work¬ 
ing a grave hardship on a group of men, 
unfortunately few in number, but un¬ 
usually deserving, I have today intro¬ 
duced a bill which would permit veterans 
who fought for the United States in the 
Civil War to enter the hospital of theii* 
choice when they require medical treat¬ 
ment. 

While these veterans are eligible for 
treatment at veterans’ hospitals now, the 
few who are still with us are well over 
100 years old and should not be forced 
to undergo the inconvenience, and often 
impossibility of traveling many miles for 
treatment. In most cases, the only 
practicable way that these aged heroes 
can obtain medical assistance is at a 
local hospital, since, once disease strikes, 
they cannot be moved the necessary dis¬ 
tance to a veterans* facility. 

Therefore, my bill provides that every 
person who served 90 days or more in the 
Army. Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States during the Civil War, and 
received an honorable discharge, shall be 
entitled to the payment of hospital costs 
in the hospital of his choice in the local¬ 
ity where he lives if there is no Veterans* 
Administration facility in such locality 
in which he may receive treatment. 

James A. Hard, 109 years old, is one of 
the most venerated elder citizens of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr, Hard, who is the 
oldest living veteran of the Civil War, 
has suffered several illnesses of such 
gravity that he has needed Immediate 
treatment and could not travel the dis¬ 
tance required for treatment at a Veter¬ 
ans* Administration hospital. The Gov¬ 
ernment pension granted these veterans 
is not sufficient to meet the burden of 
these additional expenses which Con¬ 
gress certainly never intended that they 
should have to bear when the original 
provision for their medical care at Vet¬ 


erans* hospitals was made. Several 
friends of Mr. Hard*s have been kind 
enough to bring this situation to my 
attention. 

There are only a handful of these vet¬ 
erans who are still living, but we cannot 
allow ourselves to ignore the additional 
problems which come with their ad¬ 
vanced age. At a nominal cost, we can 
provide extra security and good health 
for the remaining years of their lives. 
Certainly our conscience and sense of 
gratitude should require no less of us. 

I appreciate the fact that it is late in 
the present session to obtain immediate 
action on this legislation, but it is my 
hope that the Committee on Veterans* 
Affairs will consider it sufficiently meri¬ 
torious that early and favorable consid¬ 
eration may be accorded the proposal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a text of the bill to which I have 
referred: 

A bill to permit Civil War veteran.s to re¬ 
ceive hospital treatment in hospitals of 
their choice If Veterans’ Administration 
facilities are not available in their locality 
Be it enacted, etc., That every person who 
served 90 days or more In the Army, Navy or 
Marino Corps of the United Slates during 
the Civil War, and who has been honorably 
discharged therefrom, or who, having so 
served less than 90 days, was discharged for 
disability Incurred in the service and in the 
line of duty, or was on June 9, 1930, on the 
pension roll as a Civil War veteran, under 
then existing pension laws, shall be entitled 
(in addition to any benefits to which he Is 
now entitled) to the payment of hospital 
costs In the hospital ol his choice in the 
locality where he lives if there Is no Veterans’ 
Administration facility in such locality in 
which he may receive treatment. 


So-Called Antisubversive Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress to the following editori¬ 
als from the leading press of the Nation. 
These important newspapers, of unques¬ 
tioned reputation, take their stand 
against the so-called antisubversive bills. 

The editorials follow: 

[Prom the Washington Post of September 20, 
1950] 

Hard Choice 

The Internal security bill agreed upon by 
House and Senate conferees will Impose upon 
the President a most difficult duty. It con¬ 
tains provisions which he specifically asked 
Congress to adopt and which are needed to 
protect the country from the danger of es¬ 
pionage and sabotage. It contains drastic 
provisions for the internment of dangerously 
disloyal persons in case of war, Insurrection, 
or invasion—provisions which the President 
did not think it necessary to request but 
which might well seem acceptable to him. 
And it contains the substance of the Wood 
bill which, when It was adopted by the House 
as a separate measure a fortnight ago, the 
President said he would veto. The Wood 
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bill has not been made any less objectionable 
by virtue of being packaged with other more 
reasonable measures, 

The difficulty of the President's choice 
stems only in part from the fact that he 
must veto the entire internal security act 
if he wishes to keep the Wood bill from be¬ 
coming law. The difficulty is compounded 
by the fact that most of his own supporters 
on Capitol Hill voted for the omnibus legis¬ 
lation in the final showdown. No doubt it 
would be embarrassing to him as well as to 
them If he should publicly disRociate him¬ 
self from their decision. Moreover, any tem¬ 
perance or rationality In dealing with the 
Communists is considered politically disas¬ 
trous today. 

Nevertheless, it Is precisely in such a situ¬ 
ation that a Presidential veto serves its most 
significant constitutional function. Tho 
bill passed so overwhelmingly by Congress is 
panic legislation. It contains features of 
which this country will be ashamed when 
sobriety returns. The prestige of tlvc Presi- 
dcut’s office ought to be interposed in an 
effort to stem the panic—even If the effort 
now seems a hopeless one and overriding of 
tho veto is considered iiic^icapablc. For the 
sake of the historical record, If for no other 
reason, the President of the United Statr.s 
ought to register his oppobitlon to an act 
which flouts the Nation's best traditions. 
And perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
leadership of this sort will inspire the palsied 
Members of the Senate who saddled the 
President with this painlul responsibility. 
Courage, no less than panic, cun be con¬ 
tagious, 

1 Letter from Reinhold Niebuhr in the New 
York Times of September 18, 1950J 
Sknator Lehman Commended 

New York, September 14,19^*0, 

To the Editor or the New York Times : 

A special acoladc should be awarded to 
Senator Lehman lor his vote on the bll], 
which has just passed the Senate, designed 
to curb communism In this country. 

One need not add anything to your own 
wise editorial comment on the unwisdom of 
this type of legislation, which, us Senator 
Lehman observed, seems to asiAiirio that a 
totally submerged iceberg is less dangerous 
than an only partially submerged one. 

The point about Senator Lfiiman's vole l.s 
that he was not only one of seven Senators 
who dared to brave the dangerous hysteria 
which is arising in this country but lio was 
also the only Senator facing a fall election 
who took this position. 

ItHEiNiioT.D Niebuhr. 

Editorial from the New York Time.?, 
September 17,1950, said in part: 

The Work of Conobess 

So far as domestic legislation goes, the 
most serious failure of this session of Con¬ 
gress was In the entire held of civil right. 
Both Houses showed a disheartening wlli- 
Ingness to accept shotgun legislation which. 
In the name of anticommunism, represents 
a very real threat to liberty of thought, 
speoch, press, and political association, 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 15, 1950] 

No Job roR Amatsiubs 

We would stake a good deal on an assertion, 
that everybt^rty In the United States, from 
archconservallves in both major parties clear 
through the ranks of the Socialists, would 
heartily support legislation which would 
thoroughly dispose of the actual menace in 
domestic communism. 

The Kilgore portion of what has come to 
be known as the McCarran bill alma at tha 
core of tho danger. In event of declaration 
of war, or imminent invasion, foreign-in- 
fplred insurrection, or other circumstance 


declared a national emergency by Congress 
and the President, it would empower tha 
Government to round up and intern all 
foreign agents, saboteurs, spies, and member# 
of the Communist Party. It also would pro¬ 
tect and facilitate the Individual's right to 
Judicial review. 

The trouble is. Congress seems likely either 
to drop the Kilgore sections or to lump them 
with provisions which threaten not only to 
smother freedom of opinion and to harm 
many sincere and loyal people, but also ac¬ 
tually to hamper apprehension of the real 
subversives. And tho President will hove 
no choice but to sign or veto In to to what 
comes to him. 

This newspaper already has pointed out 
how the arbitrary power to declare any group 
subversive unci compel it to label everything 
It says or prints '‘Communist front" could 
be turned to choke off any reform at tho 
moment unpopular or misunderstood. 

Of more immediate concern Is the pros¬ 
pect ol swamping the FBI with the task of 
seeing to It that everyone of some 60,000 
Comniuni:its registers, and that the roster 
of every alleged “front" organization Is com¬ 
plete and correct. The dungerou.s spies and 
snbot( ur.s won't register. In fact, not muny 
take the risk of tying up with surpect organ¬ 
izations. The few that have would go under¬ 
ground while the FBI ferrets out political 
Ideologists wht)se attempts to persuade 
Americans already have failed dismally. 

As wo have remarked belore; We don’t Ilk© 
rats around the national farmstead. But we 
arc chary of amateur exterminators who 
pi upose a little poison for the general w<itrr 
supply—especially when even that wouldn't 
got many rats. 

[Prom the New York Herald 'IVIbune of 
September 15, 1950] 

A Dangerous Road 

The McCarran internal-security bill is ad¬ 
mittedly a catch-all; it contains whnt its 
author llke.s to call segments of a broad and 
diverse nature. Among these segments are 
the President's recommendations for tighten¬ 
ing espionage laws; the amended Hobbs bill; 
tho Mundt-Nlxon bill, and (us it now etandb) 
the Kilgore bill. Some of these are g<'>od, 
some bad; and the whole is a mixture which, 
it seems to us, could have been more effec¬ 
tively dealt with on a pieccmcrtl basis. 
There is, however, one portion of the bill 
which has received from the public less at- 
tcntlfjn that it deserves, and which casts 
across the entire meneure a disconcerting 
cloud. This is the portion dealing with im¬ 
migration and naturalization. 

I^nntor McCarran’s general attitude to¬ 
ward foreigners and their admission to this 
country was made unpleasantly familiar to 
the country during the long debate on tho 
Displaced Persons Act. Mxich of the mis¬ 
trust and narrowness which the Senator re¬ 
vealed during Ills obstinate light against 
the DP’s found expression in his omnibus 
immigration bill (8. 3466) Introduced last 
April; and that Is in turn extended into 
his Intcrnal-.sccurlty bill. Tho parts of the 
ImmigT-atlon bill incorporated In the new 
measure ostensibly deal with subversion and 
sabotage: but they are so broadly arid so 
loosely framed, so inclusive in their prohi¬ 
bitions and so generally menacing to our 
traditions of freedom and tolerance, that It 
is difficult to foretell the lengths to which 
they might lead us. 

Allens to be denied admission to tho 
United States are classifled, for example, un¬ 
der a diversity of novel heads. Those would 
bo excluded who seek to enter the United 
States "principally or incidentally to engage 
in activities which would bo prejudicial to 
the public interest." Or again, those would 
be excluded who at any time may have 
written or published, or had In their posses¬ 
sion, printed matter advocating (among 
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Other things) "the economic and govern¬ 
mental doctrines of any ♦ • * form of 
totalitarianism." These, It seems to us. go 
far beyond the safeguards required. They 
are nut directives defining the role of ad¬ 
ministrative officers but are Invitations to 
every form of exaggerated and hysterical 
intolerance. 

Other provisions of the bill would prohibit 
the naturalization of an Individual who 
Within the preeixiirg 10 years had been lii 
any way conuectecl with an organization 
registered with the Attorney General as sub¬ 
versive; and would hold one to be prirna 
facie disloyal to the Constitution who, with¬ 
in 5 years of naturalization, was found to 
have joined such an organization. The effect 
of the latter provision would be to create 
a second-class citizenship, the members of 
wlncli could be deprived of basic rights on 
technical grounds, or as a result of Ignoranco 
or mlsjudgment. 

Tho problem of Internal security is a real 
one; its very urgency requhes that it be 
treated with Roberncs.^, clarity, and a rooted 
roRport for traditional llbertlc.?. It Is highly 
regrettable that there should have been In¬ 
jected into the present bill a group of pro¬ 
visions of a pntcntlj^ dangerou.q character. 
Tlie duty of the Preslrtent «nd the Congress 
Ifi plain; they must deal—and deal resolute¬ 
ly—with the menace presented by commu- 
ninm. That duty, unfortunately, has not 
been mode easier by Senator MrCABn/N's 
particular contribution, in the fields or Im¬ 
migration and naturalization where he has 
so often before shown hlnibelf prejudiced. 

[From the Philridclphla Inquirer of 
September 14, li)50j 

A Hodge-Podge Anti-Red Bill of Doubtful 
Valuie 

As a result of its Members’ preelection day 
dotermlnati in to pass ant!-Communist leg- 
Irlatlon—without being too choosey about 
what form it should take—the Senate has 
approved a hodge-podge bill that Is loaded 
with Impracticable and perhaps unconatltu- 
tituiul provisions that promise little real 
hurt to subversive movements In this 
country. 

In their rush to get something through 
might avoid a Presidential veto, oppos¬ 
ing sides In the Senate, who had been hotly 
orcuslng each other of trying to a.ssnult the 
CoiKstitutlcni, managed to accept each other’s 
proposals and place them side by side in a 
cuinpromific bill. 

Its major defect Is Its stiperflclality in 
fighting Commuiihit-promotfcl erpionuge and 
sabotage. It would rely upon two mensmes; 
A requirement that all Communists and 
Comn)unlst fronts reglRtor as such and an 
authorization for lb© Internment of Com¬ 
munists In the event of war. Invasion, or 
insurrection. 

But such moves would only scrape the 
surface of subversion. Our greatest danger 
doc.'', not He in the known, out-ln-thc-opon, 
loud-moutiied moinberB of the Communist 
Party but those unknowns, many of them 
not card-carrying members of the party, who 
In underground channels labor for Soviet 
Interests. They won’t register under the 
new bill and they cannot be Interned xmder 
it, either, until they are first exposed and 
seized. 

But even in coping with known, or sus¬ 
pected. Communtsts and fronts, the bill Is 
deficient. It will be necessary to prove that 
the persona whose registration, or Intern¬ 
ment, are wanted, are Communists, and that 
process is likely to take a great deal of time 
and machinery. In addition, provisions of 
tho bin are almost certain to be attacked in 
the courts a# unconstltutioral. Judging 
from past performances put on by Commu¬ 
nists. It might take 2 years or more before 
such cases could be adjudicated. Mean¬ 
while, pro-Soviet activity might be spreading 
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rigidly In many parts of the country during 
a period of increasingly grave emergency. 

What Is needed, above all, is more aid for 
the FBI in its efforts to track down and ex¬ 
pose spies, saboteurs, and subversives gen- 
erally-~quite aside from identifying by means 
of registration Communists who are already 
well known. J. Edgar Hoover has warned 
that the problem we hud in the last war 
from the Nazi fifth column was very small 
compared with that caused by Communist 
activities now. He has pointed also to an 
Increase In the Communist movemont under¬ 
ground since beginning of the Korean w’ar. 
The proposed legislation will probably ac- 
celeiate this movement. It will not, cer¬ 
tainly, take care of the problem of Commu- 
1st subversion and it would be the worst kind 
of folly to depend upon It for that purpose. 

(Prom the Washington Post of Thursday, 
September 14, 1950) 

President Pleads for Tolerance 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Sometimes the President’s off-the-record 
remarks that never reach the papers are 
his best. Those present thought this was 
the case when Truman addressed the loint 
secsion of the AFL-CIO last week. 

Speaking without notes and obviously 
straight from the heart, the President made 
a plea lor tolerance In wartime. 

To a coiisidCTablo extent it was a historical 
speech. The President reviewed the dlifcrcnt 
periods of hysteria which have gripped the 
country—the Alien Sedition Act In the 
early days of the Republic, the Know-Noth¬ 
ing Party, and Ku Kiux Klanlsin. 

Ho pointed out that the Know-Nothing 
Party had boon anti-Mason and relerred to 
the fact that he, himself, was a Mason. The 
Klan, he reoallcd, was first apamst the Negro; 
then when revived in the 1920's, against the 
Jew and the Catholic 

These w'cre cvKlcnces of intolerance which 
did not truly represent the American people, 
he said, and he w'us absolutely confident that 
the good Judgment of the American people 
would always win out. 

T’he President did not mention the Mundt- 
Nixon bill or the McCarran bill, but it was 
obvious he had them in mind. For he re¬ 
ferred to congres.slonal witch hunters who 
wave the American flag while persecuting 
alien Immigrants and trampling on the 
rights of loyal Americans. 

••This is the raw material of totulltarian- 
Isni," he said 

While lighting the intolerance of totuU- 
larlanism. he emphasized, we must not take 
on the methods of totalitariani.sm. Recall¬ 
ing that totalitarian regimes had persecuted 
labor uiilonr, religious groups and fraternal 
orL;anlzaLions, he pointed out that under the 
Alien and Sedition Act, naturalized citizens 
hardly dared say anything in public about 
the Government for fear ol being thrown in 
Jail, and this, ho inferred might also happen 
under the Muiidt-Nixon and McCarran bills. 

[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch of Sep¬ 
tember 14, 19501 
Words To Mark 

Statements by two of the seven Senators 
who voted against the McCarran-Mundt- 
FergURon-Nixon-Wood thought control bill 
deserves to be read and reread by their 
colleagues and by the American people. 

Senator Kltauver, of Tennessee, said: 

'T could not live with my conscience if I 
gave my approval to a bill which does vio¬ 
lence to the Constitution, to the Bill of 
Rights, and which 1 think destroys many of 
those freedoms which makes America the 
great laud of the free.'* 

Senator Lehman, of New York, who goes 
before the voters of his State in some 6 weeks, 
did not hesitate to describe the repressive 
catch-all as ‘'this tragic, this unfortunate. 


this 111-conceivcd legislation.” For voting 
against it, he said: 

“My conscience will be easier, though I 
realize my political prospects may be more 
difficult.’* 

There are times when a few words count 
for more than overwhelming numbers on the 
other side. This is such a time. President 
Truman should not deviate In the least in 
his resolve to veto this hysterical bill. He 
should welcome his opportunity to give the 
country as great a veto message us any one 
of his predecessors back to Washington ever 
wrote. 


Betrayal at the Expense of Children 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the opportunity last fall to make an on- 
the-spot study of the operations of the 
United Nations Children's Emergency 
Fund when in Europe as Chairman of 
the Select Committee on International 
Orc^nnization. I was very much im¬ 
pressed with the excellent work of this 
agency in the humanitarian work of 
feeding and caring for children in war- 
devastated areas of Europe and the Near 
East, and I am sure that the other mem¬ 
bers of the committee were likewise im¬ 
pressed. 

I was therefore most disappointed 
when the conferees eliminated the $12.- 
500,000 appropriation for the children’s 
fund contained in the supplemental ap¬ 
propriation bill. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an 
editorial appearing in the September 20 
issue of the New York Times. It follows: 

For the World’s Children 

One of the most uselul and Buccessfui 
activities of the United Nations has been 
the children’s ^und, known throughout the 
world as UNICEF. 'Throughout the difficult 
postwar struggle to keep the peace the chil¬ 
dren’s fund for nearly 4 years now has been 
busy saving lives, perhaps five or six million 
of them. It has spent close to $150,000,000, 
and it is to the great credit ol the United 
States that the major part of the funds hav© 
been supplied by this couniry without 
thought of political or economic return. At 
the present moment emergency feeding pro¬ 
grams in such areas as Greece and Tugo- 
salvla, India, and the Near East are being 
conducted by UNICEF, and $500,000 was sot 
aside only a few weeks ago for work in Korea. 

But the emphasis has been gradually 
Bhiltiug to Icnger-range projects primarily 
in Asia and in Central America. As the 
critical postwar food shortages in Europe 
have been ameliorated, attention has been, 
turning toward helping governments in tho 
less-developed areas of the world to elimi¬ 
nate disease directly and, perhaps even more 
Important, to train personnel in public 
health and related matters as they affect 
mothers and children. In fact, the United 
i$tates is one of tho principal backers of a 
resolution, to be brought up at this session 
of the General Assembly, which would for¬ 
mally establish the children's fund as a per¬ 
manent agency of the UN instead of as the 
emergency body that It is at present. 

All of this Is by way of saying that It Is 
almost incomprehensible that in approving 
a $17,000,000,000 supplemental appropriation 


bill a conference committee of the two 
Houses of Congress should have completely 
eliminated the American contribution of 
$12,500,000 to the children's fund for tho 
year 1950-61. If this move was supposed 
to represent '’economizing,’’ we can only say 
that it is economizing of the most mis¬ 
guided sort. Failure to provide those funds 
will not only seriously cripple UNICEF by 
making it almost Impossible to plan for the 
coming year but inevitably also will have a 
depressing effect on contributions from other 
countries which have always looked to the 
United States for leadership in this cause. 


Inspiring Statements of Famous 
Americans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, In this 
hour of history, when the free nations 
of the world are under great stress and 
burdened with the fear of world-wide 
communistic domination, and while our 
Armed Forces are fighting for the 
defense of freedom, to promote and 
preserve international peace and our 
democratic way of life, I believe it is 
appropriate to consider and record some 
of the immortal words of famous Ameri¬ 
cans who have inspired us as a nation 
in times of momentous problems of the 
past. 

Now we are challenged by a ruthless 
communistic totalitarian dictatorship, 
and the following great statements of 
wisdom and courage should inspire our 
heritage of freedom and stimulate our 
true American spirit: 

OuR Ideal, ab Expressed by Famous Americans 
IN THE Beginning 

(William Bradford, History of the Plymouth 
Plantation ) 

But here I cannot stay and make a pause 
and stand half amazed at this poor people’s 
present condition. • • • Being thus past 

the vast ocean and a sea of troubles before 
in their preparation, they had now no friends 
to welcome them, nor inns to entertain or 
refresh their weather-beaten bodies, no 
houses or much less towns to repair to, to 
seek for succor. * ♦ • And for the season, 
it was winter, and they that know the winters 
of that country know them to be sharp and 
violent and subject to cruel and fierce storms, 
dangerous to travel to known places, much 
more to search an unknown coast. Besides, 
what could they see but a hideous and deso¬ 
late wilderness full of wild beasts and wild 
men? • * • May not and ought not the 

children of these fathers rightly say, "Our 
fathers were Englishmen which came over 
this great ocean, and were ready to perish 
In this wildnerness’’? But they cried unto 
the Lord, and He heard their voice and looked 
on their adversity. 

Reugious Freedom 

(Roger Williams, the Bloody Tenet of 
Persecution) 

Breach of civil peace may arise when false 
and idolatrous practices are held forth, and 
yet no breach of civil peace from the doc¬ 
trine or practice, or the manner of holding 
forth, but from that wrong and preposterous 
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way of auppresBlng, preventing and extin¬ 
guishing such doctrines or practices by 
weapons of wrath and blood. • • • 

Whereas it is light alone, even light from 
the bright shining sun of righteousness, 
which is able, in the souls and consciences 
of men, to dispel and scatter such fogs and 
darkness. 

We Must Fight 

(Patrick Henry, speech in the Continental 
Congress. 1775) 

If we wish to be free, if we wish to pre¬ 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges 
for which we have been so long contending, 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long en¬ 
gaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon tmtil the glorious object 
of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight. An appeal to arms and to the God of 
hosts is all that is left us. 

We Hold These Truths 
(Declaration of Independence) 

We hold these truthr to be self-evident— 
that all men are crested equal; that they arc 
endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable rights: that among these nrc hie, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hiipplness. That 
to secure these rights governments are insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive to these ends it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish.it and to insti¬ 
tute new government, laying its foundations 
on such principles and organising Us powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

Times That Try Men's Souls 
(Tom Paine, the Crisis, 1776) 

These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of 
their country, but he that stands it now de¬ 
serves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con¬ 
quered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder Ihe conflict the more glo¬ 
rious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap wc esteem too lightly; it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon Its 
goods; and it would be strange Indeed if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. 

An Early Charter 
(Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776) 

That all power is vested in, and conse¬ 
quently derived from, ihe people; that mag¬ 
istrates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. • • • 

That religion, or the duty which we owe to 
our Creator, and the manner of discharging 
It. can be directed only by reason and con¬ 
viction, not by force or violence; and. there¬ 
fore, all men are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion according to the dictates 
of conscience; and that It is the mutual duty 
of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, 
and charity toward each other. 

The American 

(Cr6vecoeur, letter from an American 
farmer, 1782) 

The American Is a new man who acts on 
new principles; he must, therefore, entertain 
new ideas and form new opinions. Prom In¬ 
voluntary Idleness, service, dependence, 
penury, and useless labor he has passed to 
tolls of a very different nature, rewarded by 
ample subsistence. 


Three Essentuls 
(The Northwest Ordinance, 1787) 
Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi¬ 
ness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 

We the People 

(Preamble of the Constitution) 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
llEh juflttce, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and posterity, do or¬ 
dain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


The Four Freedoms 
(First amendment to the Constitution) 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech, or of the press, or ihe right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Intolerance Ccndhmned 
(Jefferson, first inaugural address, 1801) 
Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which liberty 
and even life Itself are but dreary things. 
And let us reflect that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind has so long bled and suf¬ 
fered, we have yet gained little if we coun¬ 
tenance a political intolerance as despotic, 
as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions. 

The World's Best Hope 
(Jefferson, first inaugural address, 1801) 

I know, indeed, that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong; that this Government is not 
strong enough; but would the honest patriot, 
In the full tide of successful experiment 
abandon a government which has so far 
kept us free and firm on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this Government, the 
world’s best hope, may by possibility want 
energy to preserve Itself? I trust not. I be¬ 
lieve this, on the contrary, the strongest 
Government on earth. 


Remembeb the Alamo 
(William Barrett Travis, appeal from the 
Alamo. 1836) 

To the people of Texas and all Americans 
in the world: Fellow citizens and com¬ 
patriots: I am heseiged by a thousand or 
more of the Mexicans under Santa Ana. I 
have sustained a continual bombardment 
and cannonade for 24 hours and have not 
lost a man. The enemy has demanded a sur¬ 
render at discretion; otherwise the garrison 
are to be put to the sword if the fort is 
taken. I have answered the demand with a 
cannon shot, and our flag still waves proudly 
from the walls. I shall never surrender nor 
retreat. 

The Building of the Ship 
(Longfellow) 

Thou, too. sail on, O Snip of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and greatl 
Humanity with all it fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shocks 
*T1 s of the wave and not the rock; 

*Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the galef 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
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In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the seal 
Our hearts, our hopes, arc all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hope, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


The Fiery Trial 

(Lincoln, Message to Congress, December I, 
1882) 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape hlotory. 
We of this Congress and this administration 
will be remembered In spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or Innignlficance can 
spare on^ or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in 
honor, or dishonor, to the latest genera¬ 
tion. • • * We shall nobly save or 

meanly lose the labt, host hope of earth. 

Shall Not Perish 
(Lincoln, Gettysburg Address) 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi¬ 
cated hero to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi¬ 
cated to the great tack remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died In vain—that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free¬ 
dom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Ship of Democracy 

(Walt Whitman, from Leaves of Grass) 
Sail, sail thy best, Ship of Democracy, 
or value is thy freight, 'tls not the present 
only, 

The past Is also stored in thee. 

Thou boldest not the venture of thyself, not 
of the Western Continent alone. 
Earth's r48um6 entire floats on thy keel. O 
ship, is steadied by thy spars 
With thee time voyages In trust, the ante¬ 
cedent nations sink or swim with thee. 
With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, 
heroes, epics, wars, thou bear’s! the 
other continents. 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destina¬ 
tion port triumphant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary 
eye. O helmsman, thou oarriest great 
companions. 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with 
thee. 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 

Safe for Democracy 

(Woodrow Wilson) 

The world must be made safe for democ¬ 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to servo. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indem¬ 
nities for ourselves, no material compensa¬ 
tion for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure 
as the faith and the freedom of nations can 
make them. 

Eternal TRxn’HS 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt) 

If the fires of freedom and civil liberties 
bum low In other lands, they must be made 
brighter in our own. If In other lands the 
press and books and literature of all kinds 
are censored, we must redouble our efforts 
here to keep them free. If In other lands the 
eternal truths of the past are threatened by 
Intolerance, we must provide a safe place for 
their perpetuation. 
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Liberty Under God 
(Franklin D, Roosevelt) 

We are going to win the war and we are 
.going to win the peace that follows. And 
Ui the dark hours of this day—and through 
dark days that may be yet to come—we will 
know that the vast majority of the members 
of the human race are on our side. Many 
of them are fighting with us. All of them 
are praying for us. For, In representing our 
cause, wc represent theirs as well—our hope 
and their hope for liberty under God. 


Increase in Production and Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as far 
back as I can remember. America has 
been afflicted by the weepers and the 
wallers, the gloom-peddlers who see 
nothing ahead except disaster and de¬ 
struction for this great country. These 
defeatists and professional pessimists 
who have been placing us in the poor- 
house every 2 years for the past 20 years 
have been completely consistent in one 
thing—they have been wrong about 
every prediction they have made. 

At the present time America is enjoy¬ 
ing the greatest economic prosperity in 
the history of this Nation. The value of 
the goods and services produced by the 
American people is now approaching 
$270,000,000,000 a year. Americans have 
more income, more money in the bank, 
and more savings than they have ever 
enjoyed before. 

The gloom-peddlers do not try to deny 
these facts. But they do try to spread 
fear and uneasine.ss by telling Americans 
that the dollars we have today are not 
worth nearly as much as the dollars in 
past years. That is true, but we have a 
great many more dollars now than we 
had in the years of the great depression. 

In those times, millions of Americans 
had no dollars at all. Their families 
existed on charity while they paced the 
streets in search of work or stood hope¬ 
lessly in the bread lines. I wish to place 
in the Record at this point, an editorial 
from the Pike County Democrat of 
Pittsfield, Ill., which brings out this point 
very clearly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Pike County (Ill.) Democrat of 
August J6, 1950] 

At Least Most People Have More Dollars 

We try not to be such prejudiced Demo¬ 
crats that we claim the Democrats bring 
about everything that’s good and the Re¬ 
publicans are the cause of everything bad. 
Even so, when our all-wise, distinguished and 
exalted Republican editorial contemporaries 
vigorously chaise that everyone is so much 
poorer than they were in 1932- 33, we can’t 
resist trying to reply—meekly and timidly. 

At least, most people have a lot more dol¬ 
lars than they had in 1932-33—statistics 


prove It. A letter from Senator Scott W, 
Lucas gives us some of these Government fig¬ 
ures. The national Income this year Is esti¬ 
mated to reach 221 billion dollars, two and 
a half times the 1929 level and at least five 
times that of 1932-33. Corporation dividend 
payments are now highest in history, as is 
toUl personal Income and per capita Income. 
Savings at highest peacetime level. 

Figures for Illinois show that income pay¬ 
ments to individuals totaled $3,335,000,000 in 
1933 and $15,167,000,000 in 1948. B.ank de¬ 
posits were $2,252,972,000 in 1932 and $11,464,- 
000,000 in 1949. Bank suspensions during 
the period 1930-33 were 817 and 1934-49 only 
10. There were 2,117 business lailures in 1032 
and only 305 in 1948. Total cash farm in¬ 
come for Illinois in 1932 was $256,000,000, but 
in 1949 it was $1,702,943,000. 

Figures lor Pike County .show that total 
retail sales in the county for 1929 were 
$5,579,000 as compared to $2,645,000 in 1933 
and $14,374,000 in 1948. Bank deposits in 
Pike totaled $5,304,000 on December 31. 1941, 
and $13,672,000. June 30, 1949. These fig¬ 
ures tell the story of all business statlbllcs— 
in every case the number of dollars is from 
three to five times what it was in 1932-33. 

We do not even claim that these better 
business conditions and higher individua’ in¬ 
come are duo entirely to the Democratic 
administration. Naturally, other factors 
have helped bring about the vast increase 
In production and the highly increased vol¬ 
ume of money in circulation. However, 
policies of the Democratic administration 
have made possible many of these achieve¬ 
ments. Take Just two examples, the farm 
price-support program and rural electrifica¬ 
tion. Just think of the tremendous volume 
of business these two factors alone have cre¬ 
ated. Good farm income and rural electri¬ 
fication have made it possible for farmers 
to buy a vrist volume of manufactured 
products—in 1932-33 they could not even pay 
their taxes. 

We are also fully aware of the serious 
economic problems facing the country, due 
to World War II and the threat of Inflation 
since the war started In Korea. The na¬ 
tional debt is something to think about, too, 
but even at that, we doubt that it is as 
serious ns pictured by some when you com¬ 
pare the debt of around 255 billion dollars 
to the total national Income of 221 billion 
dollars. 

Even in view of the serious economic 
problems presented by war, past and present, 
we think that most people arc much better 
off financially right now than they were In 
1932-33. At least we have a lot more dollars 
and a mighty lot of people think they are 
better off with more dollars (even 65-cent or 
60-cent dollars) than they were in 1932-33, 
when they had no dollars at all—50-cent dol¬ 
lars or any other kind of dollars. 


Report From the Department of 
Agricaltnre 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 11, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a report from the Department 
of Agriculture on its September 11 es¬ 
timates of the quantities of some of the 
food commodities held by the Federal 
Government in storage. The following 


is the estimated inventory on nine of 


these items: 

Pounds 

Dried milk. 320,700,000 

Cheese... 106,100, 000 

Butter. 191,800,000 

Dried eggs_ 110,596,266 

Beans, dry edible__ 942, 700, 000 

Peas, dry edible_- 76.600,000 

Rice, rough__ 7, 600, COD 

Mexican meat_ 62, 623, 604 

Grain sorghum_ 3. 052, 600, 030 


Although this repre.sents a slight de¬ 
crease in the amount of dried milk from 
the report of June 30, the amount of 
cheese has increased approximately 47,- 
200.000 pounds,* or about 80 percent; 
butter has increased approximately 30,- 
200,000 pounds; and eggs show an ap¬ 
proximate increase of 16,700,000 pounds. 
This makes it all the more imperative 
that full legislative action be taken with¬ 
out any further delay so that the Presi¬ 
dent may sign the bill and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture may start promptly 
the task of distributing these surplus 
foods. 


The Mobilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENA'TE OP 'THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal this morning, dealing with the work 
of the Senate Armed Services subcom¬ 
mittee headed by our esteemed colleague, 
the junior Senator from Texas fMr. 
Johnson], This story is an illuminating 
commentary on the great work already 
undertaken by this “watchdog com¬ 
mittee” and I am sure all of us in the 
Senate, and the people of this country, 
will benefit greatly from the work being 
done by this subcommittee. In these 
times, it is comforting to know that such 
a committee is maintaining the constitu¬ 
tional watchfulness over the operations 
of the executive agencies concerned 
which is the duty of the Congress under 
the law. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Depensf Prodders—New Senate Committee 
Begins Scrutinizing Mobilization Pro¬ 
gram—On Look List: Steel Industry, 
Arms Output, Manpower, Alaskan De¬ 
fenses—W iiiTK House Gives Go Ahead 
(By Philip Geyolin and Ellis Haller) 
Washington. —Keep an eye on the Senate’s 
new Preparedness Committee. It’s about to 
put the heat on the administration’s slow- 
moving mobilization program. 

If >ou’re Involved one way or another In 
rearmament plans as a businessman, a 
worker, or even a serviceman—chances are 
you'll feel the warmth from the committee’s 
activity. 

The Senate group, headed by Senator Lyn¬ 
don Johnson (Democrat, Texas), is a sub- 
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committee of the Armed Services Committee. 
It was set up. quietly, a few weeks ago to 
keep continuous watch over the progress of 
the new defense buildup. Take a look at 
the Impressive subjects the committee 
already proposes to investigate; 

It’s launching a study of the whole steel 
Industry of the United States to find out 
If there's adequate capacity to meet de¬ 
mand In the next 10 years, and whether 
more production facilities—perhajis Govern¬ 
ment-financed—should be built. This has 
been a Fair Deal interest both in war and 
peace. 

It Is pushing a survey of the Govern¬ 
ment's manpower policies. It wants to know 
whether Federal bureaucrats know what 
they're doing on this subject—and whether 
they need some new laws to strengthen 
their control over the work force. 

ALRSADir CHECKING IN ALASKA 

The committee will range as far as Alaska, 
where Its checkup on Alaskan defenses Is 
already In progress. Investigators are start¬ 
ing with the assumption Unit there’s a 
probable lack of coordination between civil 
and military activities in the northern Ter¬ 
ritory, that bottlenecks arc arising In the 
over-all construction program, and that labor 
difficulties there are possibly subversive in 
origin. 

Tne Ordnance Corps, and manufacturers 
who produce guns and other weapons, will 
come in for scrutiny, too. The commltlee 
thinks it should study and ascertain reasons 
for the delay In production and Lsmuc oI cer¬ 
tain types of equipment. 

As If those far-reaching checkups weren't 
enough to keep the committee busy, it’s also 
going to try to determine whether farm com¬ 
modities arc being used effectively In war and 
peace, and look into the "effect of foreign 
monopolies on the cost of our mobilization 
program." 

What will come of all this probing and 
surveying remains to be seen. Apparently 
the committee feels that nothing related to 
the notional defense is outside its scope. 
Other investigations probably will be coming 
along later. Judging from the experience 
of the last war, knuckle-rapping Irom the 
Capitol tends to Increase efficiency In laggard 
defense agencies. 

This ambitious set of projects Is already 
well-launched. But lack of publicity about 
the committee’s plans is catching some Fed¬ 
eral officials off guard. The Labor Depart¬ 
ment, for example, Is not anxious now for a 
study of Its manpower program, which has 
been slow to develop. 

UNHAPPY AGBICULTURE 

The Agriculture Department is none too 
happy about the prospect of a fresh spot¬ 
light on Its hoards of surplus commodities 
purchased under Federal price-support oper¬ 
ations. The committee makes it clear It 
wants to find out whether some of the 
present surpluses can't be used to further 
the defense program. It wonders whether 
other Government agencies (such as the 
Army) couldn't use up some of the food now 
In Federal storage. It suggests more sur¬ 
pluses might be traded for strategic and 
critical materials overseas. It hints that 
future foreign aid programs ("we will un¬ 
doubtedly shortly be faced with the problem 
of feeding millions of starving Koreans") 
might use up Government-owned foodstuffs. 

What's behind this new congressional 
study group and who's making it tick? 

Strangely enough, one of the prime movers 
Is President Truman himself, who owes 
much of his political prestige to his chair¬ 
manship of the special Senate War Investi¬ 
gating Committee In World War n. That 
group served as the model for the new sub¬ 
committee. 

Even though some of Mr. Truman’s lieu¬ 
tenants will come under fire from Senator 


JOHNSON and his colleagues, the President is 
understood to be In favor of such a vigorous 
watchdog group. White House Intimates 
say, "The boss Is willing to let the chips fall 
where they may." 

The committee has promised to take a bi¬ 
partisan approach to mobilization problems. 
In that respect, one Government agency offi¬ 
cial proclaims, "It looks like a pretty tough 
group." 

SEC MEMBER IS COUNSJCL 

Here’s the llne-tip; In addition to 42-year- 
old Senator Johnson, the chairman, the 
Democrats are represented by Senators 
KKi'AUvrn, of Tennessee; Hunt, of Wyoming; 
and Chapman, of Kentucky: and the Repub¬ 
licans by Saltonstall, of Maasachusetts; 
Bridges, of New Hampshire; and Morse, of 
Oregon. 

General counsel of the set-up is Donald 
Cook, Democratic Vice Chairman of the Se¬ 
curities and Exchange Commission. He is 
on loan from the SEC to handle legal snarls 
that may arise as the committee gets Into 
full swing. 

Committee staff members say the snade- 
work Is already in progrcFS for each of the 
major studies the group has proposed so 
fur—steel, manpower, foreign cartels, ord¬ 
nance output, Alaskan dcfcnsce, and farm 
comnlodlUo^. 

"Wc’ll get down to work on the studies on 
Alaska and ordnance next month." one com- 
mittc(‘ expert explains. "The other studle.«i 
will be pushed just as rapidly as we can get 
at them." He added the committee will 
continue its operations regardless of t.hothcr 
Congri LL, adjourns soon, or comes back for a 
special session in November. 

SEE A RASH OF HEARINGS 

"No particular study has priority," ths 
committee aide says. "We're going to have 
them going simultaneously. We don’t know 
wlilch one may be completed first.” 

Another committee expert declared the 
studies now contemplated won’t turn into 
congressional Investigations with witnesses 
and full-dress hearings—"unless," he added 
cautiously, "wo happen to flush out some¬ 
thing that appears to need investigating." 

Congressional old-timers are predicting, 
however, that the defense prodders likely 
will run into enough quesUons in their 
studies to bring on a rash of hearings and 
a parade of witnesses to Capitol Hill. 

The committee In Its brief existence has 
already stirred up a ruckus In some parts of 
official Washington. It Issued a report crit¬ 
icizing the sale of some World War II sur¬ 
pluses that are needed in the present Korean 
fighting, and it has openly questioned the 
way the Munitions Board has gone about 
stockpiling natural rubber and other com¬ 
modities. 

Largely as a result of this criticism from 
the Johmson committee. Munitions Board 
Chairman Hubert Howard resigned last Mon¬ 
day. Mr. Howard had been scheduled to 
appear before the Preparedness Committee 
yesterday. 

Committee Chairman Johnson, who moved 
Into his Senate seat 2 years ago after serving 
11 years In the House, got some experience In 
prodding defense programs in the last war. 
He then headed a Naval Affairs Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
Activities of that subcommittee drew praise 
from the late James Forrcstal, who was Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy in those days. 

Though the committee started Its opera¬ 
tions without much fanfare, and has gone 
out of Its way to protest that It Is "not look¬ 
ing for headlines,’* some of Its recent actions 
Indicate a desire for more attention. 

A recent session, originally scheduled as 
a closed hearing, was opened to reporters at 
the last minute. And Senator Johnson per¬ 
sonally writes letters to Washington corre¬ 
spondents assuring them of his Interest in 
their stories. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDIES 

Here are some of the details the new Pre¬ 
paredness Committee wants to find out about 
the subject It Intends to "study": 

Steel .—'The Investigation will trace the 
steel Industry’s growth, probe gray markets 
in steel, and survey the financial repourcea 
and dividend records of steel companies. 
The committee's outline for the propesjd 
steel study ends with this heading: "Con- 
ciuslons: Do we need more production? If 
so, how quick? If so, where? If so, what 
should be done?" 

A steel company representative here thinks 
the study will be "pretty comprehen.slve." 
He adds, "The committee has already asked 
us for statistics going back to 1920." 

The new steel checkup will be the third 
cangressional probe Into steel problems In 
the past 12 months. The Joint Economic 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sen¬ 
ator O'Mahqnet (Democrat, Wyoming) held 
hearings on the December 1949 steel price 
Increases back In January of this year. 

Later, In April, Representative Celler 
(Democrat, New York) studied the steel in¬ 
dustry as part of hla antimonopoly investi¬ 
gation. During the Cxli.eb hearings, SEO 
Ccmmlsoioner Cook, the new Preparedness 
Committee counsel, gave testimony on the 
financial history of the steel Industry and 
details about the afflllatlons of officers of var¬ 
ious steel companies. 

Ordnance .—The committee wants to evalu¬ 
ate the relationship of the Ordnance Corps 
with other organizations within the Army 
and the Defense Department. Among other 
things. It proposes to inquire into "the rea¬ 
sons for the failure to have 3.6-li)ch ba¬ 
zookas and ammunition in the hands of 
combatant troops throughout the world; 
what Is the status of development of an ac¬ 
curate long-range projectile capable of de¬ 
livering a shaped charge?" Looking farther 
ahead, the committee suggests It may find 
"other areas for further study, such as types 
of guided mlsBlles, tanks, and other improved 
ordnance." 

The committee’s staff thinks It already 
knows what may turn up as part of the ord¬ 
nance look-see. It says, "We will probably 
find a tendency to delay production awaiting 
perfection of design" and a "tendency to re¬ 
ject suggestions from manufacturers and 
others outside the Ordnance Corps, and re¬ 
luctance to Incorporate such suggestions in 
either their research or product ion." It also 
believes there’s a "tendency to wlthold pro¬ 
duction of recommended items because of 
pending development of new models." 

Manpower .—The proposal In this field la 
to "test the adequacy of plans, pollcieE, and 
operating structures and pro:prams pertain¬ 
ing to manpower against the requirements 
of the Nation for (A) the current Interna¬ 
tional situation, and (B) total mobilization." 

The committee's outline suggests there is 
some question in the members’ minds as to 
whether policies are now "clear, well-defined 
and adequate." AncTwhether "the delegation 
of authorities and responslbllltleB Is clear 
and effective." 

Foreign monopolies .—^The purpose of this 
study is to look Into the effect of cartels on 
the cost of the United States mobilization 
program. This will trace basic facts about 
production of strategic materials overseas; 
whether producers are organized; price move- 
mentL; and "recommendations made to fa¬ 
cilitate acquisition for stockpiling without 
having to pay exorbitant prices." The com¬ 
mittee suggests as "possible approaches" a 
look Into the possibility of direct Govern- 
ment-to-Government dealing on critical ma¬ 
terials; whether buying of strategic items 
couldn’t be tied more closely to United States 
foreign aid; and whether the United States 
couldn’t barter with other countries. 

Alaskan defenses .—^Thls Investigation Is 
Just getting started, under the direction of 
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Senator Hunt. Senators Morse and Salton- 
STALL propose to accompany him to Alaska 
Xor a Grst-hand glimpse of problems there. 
ThpyTl look Into military housing, trans¬ 
portation. communications, and similar mat¬ 
ters. Hearings probably will be held after 
preliminary facts are developed. 

Farm commodities .—The group will try to 
estimate normal United States peacetime 
commodity requirements, as well as those for 
a period ol scmlmobillzatlon or for a full- 
scale 5-year war. It will inquire Into the 
status of current Inventories and ask what 
can be done about stocks of commodities ac¬ 
quired under the price-support program. 


Democracy in Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TF.IJNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 20 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an edi¬ 
torial enlitlrd “Democracy in Washing¬ 
ton/’ published in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, September 13, 1950. 

This editorial points out the great im¬ 
portance of this Congress extending 
home rule and suffrage to the people of 
the District of Columbia. It calls at¬ 
tention to the fact that only 10 or 12 
additional signatures to the discharge 
petition now pending in the House of 
Representatives are necessary to bring 
the measure up for consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Democracy in Washington 

Home rule for the District of Columbia 
is in a situation somewhat analogous to 
that of the statehood bills for Alaska and 
Hawaii. All three of these propc^sals, which 
would bring a greater measure of democracy 
to Important areas under the American flag, 
seem at Inst to have victory almost within 
their grasp; yet all three are in peril be¬ 
cause ol‘ the drive tor adjournment of Con¬ 
gress. 

The statehood bills, which have passed the 
House, require mainly a little more de¬ 
termination and lortltude on the part ol the 
Senate Democratic leadership. But the bill 
that wtmld bring self-government to the Na¬ 
tion’s Cnpiiol, which has passed the Senate, 
requires something mdi’e concrete; it needs 
Jess than a dozen additional signatures on a 
j)etitioii that would force it out of the House 
committee witcre It has been bottled up for 
many mcuiths. 

In view or all this, the wonder is not that 
so many Members of Congress have endorsed 
the discharge petition for Senator Kefauver's 
proposal to give self-government to the Dis¬ 
trict, but that it still lacks enough signa¬ 
tures. For example, although all Democrats 
and 4 Republicans of the New York State 
delegation have reportedly signed the peti¬ 
tion, there are still 16 New York Repub¬ 
licans who have failed to sign. They alone 
could carry the petition over the top, and 
there is Btlll time—^not much time, but 
enough—for them to do so. It is hard to see 
why at this late date they should hesitate 
to bring one step nearer realization a plank 
of both party platforms of 1948, 


United States Marine Corps Has Earned 
and Deserves a Place in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, I 
have written another letter today recom¬ 
mending the appointment of a represent¬ 
ative of the United States Marine Corps 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. This one to the newly appointed 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall. 

I trust that one of the first official 
duties of the newly appointed Secretary 
of Defense, George C. Marshall, will be to 
give serious and favorable consideration 
to the following letter which I have 
mailed to him today, immediately follow¬ 
ing his being sworn in to the most vitally 
important office in the President’s Cab¬ 
inet at the present time as Secretary of 
Defense. 

The following is a copy of my letter 
to Secretary Marshall: 

My Dfar Secretary Marshall: In a recent 
exchange of correspondence with President 
Truman on the subject of the United States 
Murine Corps representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the President In his reply to 
me used what he later described as "an un¬ 
fortunate choice of words" which he sincerely 
regretted in stating that "the Marine Corps Is 
the Navy’s police lorce and as long as I am 
President that is what it will remain," and 
then added, "They have a propaganda ma¬ 
chine that is almost equal to Stalin's." 

It IS my hope that you will be successful 
in convincing the President that he is wrong. 
This is the po.^itivc and definite opinion of 
the American public as indicated in the largo 
volume of mail I have received trom all parts 
ol the Nation criticizing the President’s 
opinion of the United States Marine Corps 
and supporting representation ot the Unllt'd 
States Marino Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The United States Marine Corps is held in 
the highest regard and respect by the peo¬ 
ple of the United States whom they have 
successfully defended and fought for on the 
world’s battlefields since it was established. 
They believe that the United States Marine 
Corps, as a major integral part of our Armed 
Forces, are entitled to recognition and equal 
representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
along with the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Navy. 

I am confident that you will agree with 
me that the United States Marine Corps has 
earned equal status and recognition with the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Navy because 
of their military know-how which has been 
demonstrated so many times In defense of 
the United States in all parts of the world 
since 1776. And that we need all the military 
know-how we possess on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I. therefore, sincerely suggest that you as 
Secretary ol Defense urge and recommend to 
President Truman that the United States 
Marine Corps be given representation on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, In response to the 
Nation-wide, considered opinion of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States, who believe that 
the appointment ol a representative of the 
United States Marine Corps on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would strengthen and Im¬ 
prove the unification of our Armed Forces, 


find be a beneficial addition to the national 
seciu’ity. 

Yours sincerely, 

Gordon L. McDonough, 
Member of Congress, Fifteenth Dis^ 
trict, California. 

There appears to be no logical reason 
for denying the United States Marine 
Corps equal representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the Armed Forces, es¬ 
pecially since the Marine Corps is the 
oldest military organization in the 
Armed Forces of the Nation with an un¬ 
blemished record of courage, faith, and 
devotion to duty in defense of the Nation. 

I am hopeful that Secretary Marshall 
will act favorably on my proposal in the 
interests of unity in the Armed Forces 
and security of the national welfare in 
view of the present threatening and 
perilous position of the United States in 
world affairs. 


United Slates Information and Education 
Program—T-Bomb 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NF.W YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 25, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is be¬ 
coming clearer that in our battle to win 
the world’s peoples to our side in the 
struggle between democracy and Com¬ 
munist totalitarianism, that the T- 
(truth) bomb is as potent a peace 
weapon as the H-bomb is a war weapon. 
Not to utilize the T-bomb is to jeopardize 
democracy’s battle by default. 

Appended hereto is a letter from Hon. 
Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs, detailing some 
phases of the campaign for truth in 
which our country is engaging. The let¬ 
ter follows: 

September 14, 1950, 

Hon. Jacob K. Javits, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Javits: 1 was interested In the 
questions you raised on the floor of the House 
recently regarding the appropriation for the 
campaign of truth and thougiit you might 
like to have n few comments on them. 

Regarding the consolidation of the State 
Department and EC A information activi¬ 
ties under one common direction, I would 
like to point out that it was the Congress 
which established two separate Information 
entities in EGA countries. On the other 
hand, the State Department and ECA have 
made, and are making, a very special effort 
to coordinate the Information activities of 
the two organizations so that they will repre¬ 
sent joint planning and will not overlap at 
any point in their functions. Last winter 
we sent the director of our program planning 
and evaluation staff overseas to look into 
this coordination and to make suggestions 
on the development of closer working rela¬ 
tions between U8IE and ECA. At the end 
of a 3 months' survey, he reported that the 
coordination in practically all posts was ex¬ 
tremely effective and that little, if any, du¬ 
plication existed. He did find, however, that 
some improvement In joint planning was 
possible and wc have now set up additional 
machinery to provide for this. This same 
man is returning to Europe at the end of 
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this month to work with EGA and the State 
Department Information ofllcerB to develop 
further coordination and Joint planning of 
all such activities. EGA has entered into 
the spirit of this coordination with the same 
enthusiasm that we have, realizing that the 
United Stales Government must speak with 
one voice In foreign countries. It is my be¬ 
lief that the two Information programs are 
actually working in close harmony. 

On your question of whether the Depart¬ 
ment of State is working with indigenous 
people, organizations, or agencicc sympa¬ 
thetic to U8, I wish to nstjure you that this 
Is one of the guiding principles of the in¬ 
formation and educational exchange pro¬ 
gram. We have done our utmost within the 
capacity of our manpower and funds avail¬ 
able to work with and acsist indigenous 
groups favorable to our cause. In some 
countries this has been done with marked 
eHect and substantial result, while in others 
the tabk has been more difficult due to the 
existence of prejudice and fear. You may 
be sure, however, that we are not neglecting 
this highly important phase of our work. 

Another question you raised was why the 
State Department, through its information 
program, could not sell the United states 
as elTectlvely as American companies rell 
automobiles or toothpaste. This qurfitlon 
has been raised before by members of the 
fidvertlsing proffisalon. among othors, and 
Is a little dllHcult to understand unless you 
have actually been engaged in inlormstlon 
work abroad. The ha&lc reason, however, lies 
in the fact that the purcliaj’er of an auto¬ 
mobile or a tube of toothpaste la not deciding 
whether an automobile or a tube of tooth¬ 
paste iR a useful article but merely whether 
he will buy this brand or another brand. 
The State Department lnf('rmation program 
is attempting to soli a philosophy of liv¬ 
ing to people who In many eases have al¬ 
ready made up their minds that they do not 
want it. To influence them we muft reach 
them through far more subtle means than 
paid advertising. We must not only tell 
them that we have a better product but we 
must prove in reallptlc terms the facts which 
sujiport our case. One of the wnys In which 
we do thl.s Is through the very indigenous 
organizations which you mentioned on the 
floor of the House. Our information pro¬ 
gram Is most effective when it is heard but 
not seen. 

I hope you find these comments helpful 
and I will be glad to give you any further 
Information on our program If you so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 

ECVTARD W. BARnETT. 

Ar.sistanl Secretary. 


Albany^ N. Y., and the Felt Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing statements: 

The Threat to Albany, N. Y., or a PtmTHiB 
Reduction in the TAEirr on Papermakerr' 
Pelts 

1. Both the management and the CIO and 
A, P. of L. unions In the papermakers’ felt 
Industry are alarmed that the tariff on these 


felts may be again reduced during the trade 
agreements negotiations w'hlch begin this 
month at Torquay, England. This Is a 
matter of the greatest concern to the com- 
miinlty of Albany, N. Y., since the paper- 
makers' felt Industry Ifi the largest single 
source of employment In Albany. 

2. The duty on papermakers’ felts provided 
by paragraph 1109 (b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, has already been twice reduced—once 
by 60 percent in 1935. and again by 20 per¬ 
cent to 33 Va percent In 1947. These reduc¬ 
tions were greater than those Imposed on 
any other part of the woolen industry. 

3. As a result of the tartlT cuts already 
made as well as of monetiiry devaluation, 
foreign-made felts can now be sold In the 
United States at a price less than the United 
States cost of production tor donicsLlc felts. 
The demand for felts will not be increased 
by any reduction in price since such demand 
dejicncls on the number of papermaking ma¬ 
chines In the United States. Consequently, 
every foreign felt imported into the United 
States can only mean one less felt sold by 
the American Industry. 

4. Taken together, the.se lads show that 
any further cut in the felt tariff will see the 
Anirncun IndiiNtry gradually dry up and dls- 
uppe:*!'. The capital equipment and hlL.hly 
skilled labor force ui the Iclt indUiAiy can¬ 
not be icadlly a^taptccl to other tj^pcs of pro¬ 
duction. The destruction of the inclustry 
would be P vital blow to the whole Albany 
area, a usole.‘s waste of capital and a tre¬ 
mendous cU.‘'rui)tion ill the lives of n group 
of loyal and efficient American workers, many 
Of wUenu have ktiowii no other type ol woik. 

5. Tile pnpcrmalTis’ felt Industry 1 b a 
small business consisting of 11 small coni- 
pf.'tlng companies The industry has pro¬ 
vided a livellh'^ofl for Amonean labor for 
over 100 years. To turn over the American 
musket for IcHs to foreign production could 
not f,*giiiiicaiitly improve the dollar earn- 
liips of Europe; It would wreck thifi e;.tah- 
llsiicd Aiiicrjcan IndURtry and do treineiiclous 
hurra to the entire Albany community. 


At.rany and the Feit Industry 

1. Tlie Albany Pelt Co. and F. C. Huyck & 
Sons are two of the oldest and most iin- 
j)^'rl.arst mdustucs la Albany, both hovlng 
been estubllsbed for more than half a cen¬ 
tury. Together they provide employment 
for over 2,000 men and women In the Al¬ 
bany area. 

2. These companies produce woven woolen 
fells which are used for machine clothing in 
miaiy industrial operiillouH, but princlpully 
in the manufacture of paper The making 
of these felts Is a carelully developed art re¬ 
quiring highly skilled labor. The ccist of 
this labor Is a high percentage in the cost 
of each felt. For this reason the Ameri¬ 
can industry cannot compete in an unpro¬ 
tected market against low-paid foreign 
workers. 

3- The American Industry was driven from 
the world market a number of years ago by 
the competition of cheap labor in Sweden, 
Finland, Germany, Britain, Prance, Argen¬ 
tina. Brazil, and Japan. During the war and 
immediate postwar period, while the Euro¬ 
pean industry was occupied or disorganized, 
American felts were again seen In the world 
market, but with the revival of the foreign 
Industry, American felt exports are again 
disappearing. The American Industry has 
been able to survive In the domestic market 
only by virtue of the United States tariff. 
This tariff Is being rapidly eaten away by 
the trade agreements program and the con¬ 
tinued existence of the woven woolen felt 
industry in Albany is In grave Jeopardy. 

4. Until 1935 felts were dutiable under an 
ad valorem tariff ranging from 50 percent 
to 00 percent and under a specific duty of 


50 cents per pound to compensate for the 
duty on wool. However, a trnde agroi’niojit 
with Sweden lii 1935 cut the ad vrlorcm 
duty In half so that the range, Instead of 
being 50 percent to 60 ptreent, wuii 2i per¬ 
cent to 30 percent. This was a greater cut 
than that Imposed upon any other pa*t of 
the woolen industry. 

6. Following this reduction Imports ol felt 
Into the United States, v;hi.",h hart 
only about 6,000 pounds per year, tr e 633 
percent to 33,000 pounds by 1939. Farcian 
manufacturer.^ were b^ginnir.g to invade the 
American market in force when the war in¬ 
terrupted foreign trade. 

6. Following the war foreign felt mPls 
were taxed to c^ipftclty to supply the iiccu- 
mulatcd European demand. During this 
period of shortage a trade agreement w’lh 
Great Britain in 1047 further cut the Ameri¬ 
can tariff by another 20 percent to CJVg 
percent. As a re‘:ult the ad valorem duty Is 
now only 20 percent, rnd the conipc 'S'ltory 
duty has been reduced to 37)^ cents per 
pound 

7. Monetary devaUiatmn has come on top 
of this second cut. It has operated to r'^duee 
Brltl.''h and other fore’gn prices by sn 
amount In the neighborhood of 15 percent 
to 20 percent. 

8. The rcEUlt h. that the cost of pro^.iucing 
felts In the United States is far greater thnn 
the coot of producing feltp in Europe. So- 
called c immoii vyet fells, which cunrtltuto 
tho single largest felt item, can be landed In 
this country at a price, after payment of duty 
and elT oilier copts, of $2 rr. agafiirt the ^’-ico 
Ic.r comparable United States felts of $3.50, 
after giving effect to a reoont cut in Ameri¬ 
can prices. A rlmllar price differential c.Msts 
lor other t^pcs of felt. The principal felt 
null of SwTclcn has announced that by 1051 It 
will double It?, fell-nuikhj}': cap.icity, \v!:lch, 
oa the baiUB of itr, own figures, will give this 
RiUgle mill a surpluL capacity for <’;':pori tqual 
to 25 percent of the whole American produc¬ 
tion. 

0. The production of frits at Albany is high 
cent production, in spite of the highly effi¬ 
cient manufacturing methods which the Al¬ 
bany companies havo developed. Any ior- 
mcr turilf reduction wf3Uid raiee a serious 
fpiMtlon whether them companion would 
survive at all, or could survive only by re¬ 
moving their production aotivltlcfi to a chenp- 
er labor market such as Canada or one of tho 
Southern States. 

10. Such a further tariff reduction is now 
threatened. The State Department is plan¬ 
ning a third round of tariff nef^otlntlnns with 
more than 50 countries at Torquay, Eng¬ 
land, w'hlch will begin the latter part of this 
month. Papermakers' felts have been in¬ 
cluded In the list of commodities for tariff 
negotiation. 

11. Under the exiFtlng authority in tho 
trade-agreements lecislatlon, the torlffs, 
which are now 20 percent ad valorem and 
37*^5 cents per pound, may be reduced to 16 
percent ad valorem and 26 cents per pound. 
This reduction may well represent the critical 
margin upon which the life of the American 
industry depends. Because of disturbed con¬ 
ditions abroad, tbe effect of previous tariff 
cuts has not yet been tested. Up to this point 
there have been few Imports of foreign felts 
because there has not existed a foreign felt 
surplus production, but now foreign pro¬ 
ducers have goods to sell and are pressing at 
the door to the American market. There is 
every sign that we are at the beginning oi a 
major export drive to capture that market. 
The present low tariff, the ci.;rency devalu¬ 
ation and the expansion of foreign produc¬ 
tion which is now under way, may without 
any further tariff reduction, bring disaster 
to the American industry. Such a further 
reduction would bring disaster even closer. 
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Air Power Alone Hit by Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesdav. August 23, 1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the followirif^ article from the New York 
Times, Wednesday, September 20, 1950, 
concerninnj Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Air P^orcc Chief of Staif. which every¬ 
one should read. He is great because he 
is fair. The article from the New York 
Times follows: 

Aitt Powf:r Alone Hit by Vandenberg—Oen- 

I’RAL Says It Never Will Win a War—He 

EMi'HASizEb Need for Teamwork 

Washington, September 19.—Air Force 
friends who see air power as the answer to 
all the Nation's military needs are a source 
of worry to the Nation's top air commander. 

Ill an Interview today Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
dciiberB, Air Force Chief of Staff, pointed 
with pride to a Job well done In the skies over 
Korea, and then pricked a series of gas bid- 
looiiR rai.sefl by all-out air-power enthusiasts. 

"Air power," he said, "can never win a war 
by Itself. Air power cannot now and never 
will be able to guarantee that enemy planes 
may not deliver some atomic bombs to Amer¬ 
ican cities." 

Finally, despite the current Korean success 
General Vandenberg said United States land, 
sea. and nlr forces could not be cx])ectcd to 
play Are brigade everywhere and, by them¬ 
selves. guarantee the safety of every land 
on the globe. 

As he answered critics who have found 
fault with the country's military perlorm- 
ance in Korea, the Dl-year-old general 
ticked off the fundamentals of an air-war 
lesson that, he said. "I wish both our friends 
and our hostile critics would understand." 

Fir.st, there is the theory that victory will 
automatically flow to the nation with the 
biggest air force. 

HE EMPHASIZES TEAMWORK 

"It is not," he emphasized, "the Air Force’s 
Job to win wars alone, and no one In au¬ 
thority in the Air Force has ever said it was 
or could be. By 'authority’ I mean the Sec¬ 
retary and Chief of Staff, the only two indi¬ 
viduals who can speak for the Air Force on 
such a matter." 

The Air Force, he said. "Is one part of an 
alr-land-aea tram on which no one unit is 
more Important than the other two. 

"H Is not," he emphasized, "a matter of 
dividing available men and money In equal 
portions between the services. Each needs 
its own tools to do its Job and the resrx'ctlve 
size or cost of each of the three brunches 
is unrelated to Its Importance.” 

General Vandenberg has his own three-btep 
timetable of Air Force defense obligations. 

"Since we will never start a war,” he said, 
•'our first problem la to have a defense of 
Intrrceptor planes ready to go In the air at 
once, il enemy planes start an atomic attack 
early on any given morning. Wo know that. 
Just as Germany at the peak of its nlr power 
was unntalo to force the turnback short of 
the target of a single one of our bomber 
strikes, we cannot expect to prevent all enemy 
planes from getting through. But we will 
stop some." 

Next, he said, Is tlie Air Force obligation 
to hit back at an enemy. 

"Perhaps late on the day of the assumed 
morning attack, or maybe the next day, we 
must hit long range at the force attacking 
us. That strike-back power, combined with 
local defense at home, constitutes *alr se¬ 
curity’ and is designed to make any potential 


enemy hesitate over the costs of an attack 
upon us." 

THE NEED FOR TACTICAL AIR POWER 

Ttilrd, the general said, comes the matter 
of tactical air power—the branch in which 
some critics say the United States is lacking. 

‘'Tactical air power is for the support of 
troops." he continued. "Up until now we 
have not had a large Army to support and, 
for that reason, have concentrated on the 
llrst two essentials. In the near future that 
situation may be changed." 

The general said flatly that national air 
defenses were tlill below the safety level he 
sought:. 

"At present," he said, “we scarcely have 
48 air groups, let alone the 69 that is talked 
about. We have Just got the money to start 
building ix radar net around the country. 
That not Is an essential for air defense but 
It will not. It should be remembered, be any 
sort of mosquito bar that will make It im¬ 
possible for any enemy plane at all to reach 
an American target." 

Turning to Korea, General Vandenberg first 
warned that a success there must not load 
to the assumption that the United States 
was ready to do “fire brigade" duty every¬ 
where on earth. 


These 48 States Are Truly United—Back 
of Our Men in the Field Is the Entire 
Nation. In the Shops and Factories, 
on the Farm, in Office Skyscrapers, and 
in Every Home Men and Women Are 
Contributing Their Bit To Keep the Fires 
of Freedom Burning.—John Steelman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
discuss in brief the fifth Battle Report— 
Washington, made by our good friend, 
the Assistant to ’ the President. John 
Steelman, in collaboration with the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

In this teledocumentary Mr. Steelman 
took the American people on a sort of a 
visit with Vice Adm, Ross T McIntyre; 
the Honorable Adrian Fisher, legal ad¬ 
viser to the Secretary of State; and Brig. 
Gen. Wallace Graham, personal physi¬ 
cian to the President. 

He then took us on a visit with Rear 
Adm. Norton D. Willcutts, commanding 
officer of the National Naval Medical 
Center at Bethesda, Md., where the 
wounded are daily coming in from Korea 
by the dozen. 

Mr. Speaker, while they are mostly 
Army men, now under the program of 
unification that has been perfected, they 
are being treated by the United States 
Navy. This is indeed substantial evi¬ 
dence of the manner in which the uni¬ 
fication problem which long beset us in 
Congress has now been achieved and is 
working Insofar as hospitalization is 
concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot point out too 
strongly the wonderful work that Dr. 
John Steelman is performing in render¬ 
ing this service to the American people. 


These reports, telecast over the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Co.*s tremendous 
television system, bring the White House 
and top-flight officials of our Govern¬ 
ment right into the living rooms and the 
homes of our people. 

This particular Sunday broadcast was 
made most interesting and highly infor¬ 
mative in many aspects, particularly so 
with respect to that portion of the talk 
made by the Air Force Flight Surgeon 
Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham, which dealt 
with new drugs, surgical and medical 
procedures, and techniques which our 
armed Services have been employing 
since World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, again I wish to point out 
that there is a veritable arsenal of infor¬ 
mation not otherwise obtainable made 
available by this program. Battle Re¬ 
port—Washington. 

In order that il can receive the great¬ 
est possible dissemination throughout 
the Nation, I ask the unanimous consent 
of my colleagues to extend my remarks 
and place the same in the Record: 

Battle Report—Washington 

Mr. Robert McCormick. On the second 
Sunday in September, the slxly-elghth day of 
bombs in Korea, NBC television once again 
turns its cameras upon both war front and 
home front for your fifth Battle Report, 
Washington. 

Washington, where the President and Con- 
gre.ss, this week, moved another step forward 
to assure—thousands of miles away in em¬ 
battled Korea—the victory men of United 
Nations arc struggling to achieve. 

This is Robert McCormick, greeting you 
from the Nation's Capital. Here with us 
today, waiting to report to you against the 
background of the conflict in which we are 
engaged, arc men who represent the execu¬ 
tive, the military, and the dlplomeitlc arms 
of our Government. Our cameras turn first 
upon the Assistant to the President, Dr. John 
R. Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good evening, ladles and 
gentlemen. It is not on exaggeration to say 
that the eyes of all the world are upon the 
United States today. To many millions, wo 
are the champions of the cause of liberty— 
the enemies of every system which makes 
men slaves. Men everywhere are watching 
every action we take—and listening to every 
word we speak. 

The heroic work of our men fighting in 
Korea under the United Nations flag is re¬ 
ported almost hourly all over the world. 
With each success, freemen everywhere re¬ 
joice. With each reverse, they do not be¬ 
come dlsconsolole or fear for their own free¬ 
dom. They know we cannot and will not 
fail. 

For back of our men In the field Is the 
entire Nation. Every one of us Is in this 
struggle. In the shops and factories, on 
the iarms, in office skyscrapers, and in every 
home, men and women are contributing their 
bit to keep the fires of freedom burning. 
These 48 States are truly united. 

This afternoon we will visit with several 
Government officials and hear how they are 
carrying their share of the load. We will 
take a short trip to the Bethesda Naval Hos¬ 
pital where we will hear Irom soldiers who 
were wounded in Korea and arc now fighting 
their wsy back to health. We will hear what 
steps are being taken to guarantee them the 
best medical care in the world. Several per¬ 
tinent parts of the address the President 
made last evening will be repeated for us. 

Next week a meeting will be held in New 
York which is of tremendous importance to 
every citizen of the free world. There the 
council of foreign ministers will gather to 
discuss and make plans to avoid war and 
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to preserve freedom. Mr. Philip Jessup—our 
ambassadoi at large—will tell you about that 
meeting, and of our hopes for the future. 

Truly, this Is a struggle of all freemen 
everywhere. Each of us has his work to do, 
and the hotter he does It, the sooner the day 
will come when we will know a genuine peace. 

Mr. McCormick. Our studio cameramen 
now pick out a man to report to you on an 
aspect of the war that concerns all our 
troops. Ke Is the Pre.sldent's personal phy¬ 
sician—Air Force Plight Surgeon Brig. Gen. 
Wallace Graham. 

General Graham. You have probably heard 
many accounts of the new drugs and the 
new surgical and medical procedures and 
techniques which we have been employing 
since World War II. This has been aug¬ 
mented, of course, by the discovery of the 
antibiotics such as penicillin, streptomycin, 
etc., and the residency program which the 
general hospitals of all services have been 
combined in putting forward. Since World 
War II. however, wc have made commensu¬ 
rate advancement much more rapidly than 
from World War 1 to World War II. which 
was like Irom the horse and buggy to the 
jet airplane, but we are making steady 
advancement all along the line. Tonight, 
however, I would like to talk to you about 
an advancement in military medicine which 
is a bit different but fully as important. 
It stemmed eescntially irom a nonmcdlcal 
development when our President Truman 
and the Nation's leaders decided that our 
Armed Forces could achieve greater defense 
strength by integrating their power and by 
integrating their plans and cooperating 
more closely in their operations. When the 
National Defense Act of 1047 and Its amend- 
raent.s were made a law the military medical 
services were confronted with many of the 
same problems as the fighting forces they 
support. Now, when the combat units grow 
closer in mutual strategic and tactical sup¬ 
port, they know that the medical services 
must be closely integrated into one solid 
fighting force. The results of these changes 
have brought into sharp focus the necessity 
of our integration since our assault upon 
South Korea. Well, the Army, Navy, Ma¬ 
rines, and Air Force have carried out com¬ 
bined operations againut the enemy. Their 
medical services have worked closely together 
so that a man now wounded can be re¬ 
turned to the zone of the interior or to the 
first stage for his treatment within a matter 
of minutes and bis life depends upon this. 
Now, to those of us who have the privilege 
ol caring for the men who are wounded in 
Korea as I am at Walter Reed General Hos¬ 
pital every day, where wc can get first-hand 
information from these men, os a splendid 
example ol American tram play and action, 
it Is a stimulating development In military 
medicine which is only surpassed by the 
snint and courage of the wounded man 
himself. 

Mr. McCormick. As war continues in Ko¬ 
rea, last week Defense officials reported ap¬ 
proximately 2.0(0 more casualties, bringing 
the total announced .since war’s beginning 
to close to 9,000. Of these, over 5,000 are 
wounded, removed from the battlefield and. 
If seriously injured, hastened home for treat¬ 
ment by the speedy air-evacuation system 
we described to you 2 weeks ago. Today, by 
means of a special remote television pickup, 
we have arranged to take you some 10 miles 
away from Washington to Bethesda, Md., 
where rises the tower of the National Naval 
Medical Center. Originally Intended strictly 
for the Navy, it serves today as an excellent 
example of what unification has done—^for 
its doors are now swlngii^ open to receive 
Army wounded. Off we go, then, to Bethesda, 
Md., to the eighteenth fioor of a Navy hos¬ 
pital to hear about Army Injured from NBC's 
civilian—David Brinkley. 

Mr. Brinkley. Wo are on the eighteenth 
floor of the Naval Medical Hospital in Be¬ 


thesda, Md., Just outside of Washington, 
D. C.—the National Naval Medical Center. 
The wounded fn3m Korea are coming In here 
by the dozens. Though they are Army men 
mostly, tiiey are being treated by the Navy, 
Today In the next few minutes we arc going 
to talk to a few of them, and the man who 
Is responsible for the care they ore getting. 

First of all, Pfc. Gilbert Weatherly. 

Mr. Weatherly, where are you from? Where 
Is your home? 

Answer. My home is in Salisbury, Md. 

Question. That’s pretty near by here, isn’t 
It? 

Answer. Yes; It is. 

Question. Tell me what happened to your 
arm. Where were you when you were hit? 

Answer. I was on the Naktong front and I 
got shrapnel in my left arm. 

Question. How do you feel now? Is it In 
pn‘tty good shape? 

Answer. It is in pretty good shape and 1 
feel fine. 

Question, You arc in the Army. The Navy, 
though, is taking care ol you? 

Answer. Yes; it is. 

Question. Are you looking fur a 3-day pass 
pretty soon? 

Answer. A 3-day pass and more if I can get 
It. 

Mr. Brinkley. The admiral is here with us. 
Maybe we can talk to him about it in a 
minute. 

Over here is another Army man. Tell 
us your mime, will you? 

Answer. My name is Percy Hubert Davis. 

Question. And you are in the Army too? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

Question. Well, what happened to your 
arm? 

Answer. I got hit in small arm fire. 

Question. Where? In Korea? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And how did they get you back 
here? 

Answer. By ship, all the way. 

Question. How’s the food here in the hos¬ 
pital? Arc they feeding you pretty well? 

Answer. Yes, sir; tJiey’re leediag me fine. 

Question. Did you volunteer for the Army 
or did they draft you? 

Answer. Volunteered. 

Question, Would you volunteer now? 

Answer. Hard to say. 

QucfaUon. The Navy is taking pretty good 
care ol you? 

Answer. Yes sir. 

Mr. Brinkley. Well, here with you is tho 
man responsible for it. Director of Ibe Na¬ 
tional Naval Medical Center, who wc arc go¬ 
ing to introduce right now. He is Read Adm. 
Morton D. Wlllcutts, CommancHng Officer of 
tho National Medical Center. Admiral WIU- 
cutts. 

Admiral VvTillcutts. Mr. Brinkley, the 
Naval Medical Center Is humble nnd feels 
keenly tho privilege of extending our medical 
facilities to our brothers in arms, sick and 
wounded, from the distant battlefields. 

Mr. Brinkley. About how many do you 
have, Admlritl? 

Admiral Willcutts. At the minute wc have 
over 30 Army men from Korea and more com¬ 
ing In. 

Mr. UttiNKLEY, Tell me, what arc these Jugs 
and bottles here? 

Admiral Willgxitts. We have in these bot¬ 
tles a new development that I am very pleased 
to report on. You understand the blood 
plasma bank? 

Mr. Brinkley. The blood bank; yes. 

Admiral Willcxjtts. Wo are developing a 
new human tissue preservation, the bone 
bank, the skin bank, and the blood vessel 
bank. 

Mr. Brinkley. Now what’s In hero? 

Admiral Willcutts. That is the container 
in which we preserve it to ship it overseas. 
If necessary, or to another hospital, or to any 
boy at the front. 

Mr. Brinkley, And these little bottles? 


Admiral Willcthts. The little bottles are 
some specimens of skin and blood vessels nnd 
bones 

Mr. Brinkley. Hew do you use these pieces 
of bone? 

Admiral WiLLCtirTs. Well. If you know war 
wounds, they are often destructive of tissue, 
wide tissue, and that requires major recon¬ 
struction surgery. Bo when we Juive a gap. 
we Immediately have available a piece of 
bone, pkm, or blood vessel to use, preserved 
something very much like blood plasma, im¬ 
mediately available to replace these gaps. 

Mr. Brinkley. You replace a piece of live 
bone with another piece of live bone that has 
been frozen. Well, I thank you very much, 
Admiral. Now we want to talk to another 
two or three of your patients over here. 

What’s your name? 

An.swcr. Pfc. Donald L. Woodlo, Institute, 
W. Va. 

Question What happened to your leg? 

Answer. I was shot by stnall-arm fire. 

Question. Where did this happen? 

Answer. Korea. 

Question. Are you an air evacuee? 

Answer, That's right. 

Question. How long did it take? 

Answer. Ariproximatcly 2 days, 2>a days. 

Question. How’s the Navy taking care of 
you? 

Answer. Fine. 

Question. You don’t have to say that Just 
because the admiral Is here. It’s pretty good? 

Answer. Yes. 

Mr. BRTNKI.EY. Well, here’s one of your 
buddies here that we want to talk to. He’s 
a master sergeant. 

Question. What’s your name? 

AnfiW’er. My name is Jack Poine. 

Question. V/here are you from? 

Answer. I am irom East Bank, W. Va. 

Question. And you are from Korea, hit in 
Korea? Whut happened to you? 

Anewor. A tank was firing and I happened 
to get in the way. 

Question. Caught you in the foot. 1 no¬ 
tice there’s a mark in the cast? 

Answer. That’s where a piece of shrapnel 
went through my ankle. 

Question. I sec. Well wc hope all of you 
have a very quick recovery. Do you want 
to go back to Korea? Or should 1 ask you? 

Answer. Well, my outfit is still over there. 
If they arc going to stay 1 guess I’ll have to 
go back. 

Mr. Brinkley. Thank you very much. On 
the 10 floors In thi.s hospital there are a 
great many wounded from Korea. Ob¬ 
viously there is a great Geal of need for 
medical care, r*resident Truman Ju.9t yes- 
terdny signed a bill authorizing the l>fen8o 
Deparimenl to draft physlclnns and den- 
tLscR. Now we are going to hear from a 
naval medical officer who you ail kTiow of. 
Now let us hear from Vice Adm. Ross T 
McIntyre. 

Admiral McIittyrk. During the past week 
President Truman tixik positive action In 
signing the bill that established the draft 
for doctors and scientists. There is no dis¬ 
grace ill this for it is absolutely necessary 
that we have In the Armed Forces a sufficient 
number of doctors who can take up the slack 
that has been so obvious in these past few 
months. 

As we all know, a great number of our 
young doctors during 1945, 1946. and 1917 
had the advantage of free meillcnl training 
In tho various hospitals of the Armed Forces, 
Many of ilictic young doctors had great op¬ 
portunity for advanced study, for not only 
did they have the staffs of hospitals them¬ 
selves but the consultants wlio were the 
finest In the Nation. These men will now 
have the opportunity to go on following this 
work that they have done in these Institu¬ 
tions and go on to take their places In tho 
field In the various combat organizations, 
and they will also help fill up tho vacancies 
that now exist. The doctors arc doing the job 
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that they have been aslced to do, the quick 
handling of the wounded, that these men 
mnv live. 

Mr. McCormick. At ten-thirty last night, 
the liendliiKvs featured the Nt^rth Koreans’ 
new fctrlkc at Tuegu * * and focussed 

atteijtkjn on the two vital hhrhway Junctluns 
of youngchon and Kyongju. Against this 
backdrop * * * and for the aerond time 

within eight days * * * President Tru¬ 

man spoke to the Nation. He told us what 
wo nvny expect in the way of economic 
moblllzution to match our expanded deienso 
program. JBecaube the President’s remarks— 
perhaps more than anything else—give a 
hint of "the shape of things to come,” Battle 
Report has prepared ior you a special digest 
of the highlights of that speech—as our 
announcers put It • * * “Ladles and 

gentlemen, the President of the United 
Slates * * 

President Truman. 1 want to talk with you 
about what we must do here at home to 
support our fighting men and to build up 
the strength which the free world needs to 
deter Communist agfjreBslon. 

Our goals are plain. 

We must produce the military equipment 
that is needed. 

We should pay for our defense as we go. 

We must hold the cost of living steady, 
and Keep clown the cost of defense Items. 

We have been spending about $15,000,000,* 
000 a year for defense. We are stopping up 
this rate rapidly. By next June, under our 
present plans, we expect to be spending at 
the rate of at least $30,000,000,000 a year. 
In the year after that, we shall probably 
liave to spend much more than $30,000,- 
000,000. 

We must do everything we cun to expand 
our tf)tiil production. This will require hard¬ 
er work and longer hours for everybody It 
will mean additional Jobs for women and 
older people 

It means the buslno.ssnieii should expand 
productive focilltles, develop new techniques, 
and increase efficiency in every way possible. 
It means enlarging our capacity to produce 
basic matcnalb such ns steel, aluminum, and 
copper. 

There la only one sensible way to pay lor 
our increased delensos. It is tlie plain, sim¬ 
ple. direct way. We should pay for thiun 
as we go, out of taxes. 

T'hcre are very good reasons for this. 

To to the extent that wc finance our de¬ 
fense effort out of tuxes now, we will avoid 
an enormou.«i Increase In the national debt, 
l-’urtliermore. If we lax ourselves enough to 
pay for delensc, we will help to hold down 
prices. Taxation—ju.st an equitable taxa¬ 
tion—is the way to clLslrltaute the cost of 
delense fairly. We must carry out the dc- 
leiKtc program without letting Inllatiou 
weaken and eucUiriger our free economy. 

Everybody would lose If we let inflation 
do unchecked. Workers would be hurt. The 
extra doUars In Saturday’s pay check would 
be taken away by the higher prices lor Mon¬ 
day’s groconcB. 

The wives and children of our fighting 
men would be hurt even more. Everybody 
living on a pension, on retirement benefits, 
or a fixed income of any kind, would be hurt 


In the same way. 

Wc must not let these things happen. 

The fight against inflation Is not Just the 
Government’s fight. It Is your fight, the 
tght of all of us, and it can be won only 
11 all of us fight it together. 

For the consumer, the guiding prlnciplo 
must be: Buy only what you really need and 
cannot do without. If every American 
housewife does this there will be enough of 
>the essentials to go around. But if she buys 
more than she needs there will not be enough 
to go around and prices will go up. 

For businessmen, the guiding principles 


must be: Do not pile up inventories; hold 
your prices down. There Is no excuse for 


price increases which go beyond the amount 
of cost increases. For wage earners, the 
guiding principle mu-'-t be; Do not uLk for 
wage lncroa.ses beyond what is needed to 
meet the rise In the cost of living. If wage 
earners a;Lk lor higher and higher wages, they 
will be driving prices ujo—all along the line. 

The Government i.s not putting on man¬ 
datory ceilings on prices and wages at this 
time. But we will impose ceilings as vig- 
oroUfcly and promptly as the situation calls 
for theni- 

I am sure that we will be willing to m:’ke 
sacrifices here at home. If we think of the 
much greater sacrifices being made by our 
Bont. and brothers and husbands who are 
fighting at the front. 

Mr. McCormick. To fill what Winston 
Churchill has called the “hideous gap" in 
the defense of Europe, last year, 11 na¬ 
tions, America Included, bound themselves 
into the North Atlantic Treaty organisa¬ 
tion—and signed what Is called the Atlan¬ 
tic Pact for mutual defense against the 
threat that faces ua in Europe. This week, 
in New York, America will piny host to Its 
partnera, the signatories of the Atlantic 
Treaty, who will meet following an Impor¬ 
tant conference of the west's big three for¬ 
eign minister.^. To sketch the significance 
of these meetings, we now present to you a 
man who 1 .h dally concerned with the strategy 
of International relations—the legal advisor 
to the Secretary of State—Mr. Adrian Fisher. 

Mr. FisHrn. You have seen and heard the 
heroic sacrifies which our men are making 
for us in Korea. You have heard of the 
steps that are being tiiken to see that they 
get the best medical care. You have heard 
the President of the United States tell us 
what la going to be done to back them up 
here at home. What I would like to talk 
to you about is what the Department of State 
la going to do in the next few weeks In the 
big Job that laces us all, to see that these 
sacrllices are not made in vain. On Tues¬ 
day our Secretary of State. Mr. Dean Aeheson, 
will meet with the Foreign Secretary of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Erne.st Bcvin, and Mr. 
Kobert Schuman, Foreign Minister of Prance, 
The problems they face are without prece- 
dt*nce. I can say simply that every discussion 
in thts meeting between the foreign ministers 
at New York will revolve around this one 
central Issue, "How Can We Best Meet the 
Thre:it oi Communist Aggression”" Later in 
the week, these three men will Join the 
representatives of the other countries which 
have Blgned the North Atlantic Treaty. Wo 
and our allies In the North Atlantic Treaty 
are convinced that the best defense against 
aggression Is strength, strength which can 
be quickly suminnued and unmistakably 
recognized. To achieve that strength and 
to achieve It quickly the United States and 
its partnens in the North Atlantic Pact arc 
engaged In a great eiTort to devel(»p balanced 
collective forces. The President of the 
United States lius indicated that wc* arc pre¬ 
pared to increase substantially the United 
States forces stationed in Europe. Wc will 
expect comparable ellorts by our North At¬ 
lantic partners so that our contributions to¬ 
gether will result in real strength and se¬ 
curity. On Tiicbduy the 19Ui, the circle 
widens. As the General Assembly of the 
United Nations opens Its meeting, there wo 
will have again the town meeting of the 
W’orld where the leading stniesmon of 59 
countries will meet to work for peace. All of 
these countries by adhering to the United 
Nations Charter have solemnly resolved to 
unite their strength to maintain Interna¬ 
tional peace and security. In this larger 
meeting, which many of you will possibly 
follow on the radio and on television, there 
Will be one discordant note. You will find 
the Soviet and the satellite representatives 
following the pattern of obstructing the 
work for peace which has been made so 


familiar In the United Nations Security 
Council. It is a good thing that the Com¬ 
munist Imperialists should meet with the 
free world in the General Assembly. It is 
well that the world should see and hear them 
trying to obstruct the efforts of the free na¬ 
tions to end the threat of wmr. It is well 
that the representatives of Communist Im- 
perialism should sec at first hand the united 
determination of the free world to prevent 
aggression, and to work for peace, Com- 
miintot aggression has the physical power to 
disrupt the peace, but the truth is that the 
free countries, the peoples of the free coun¬ 
tries, and the plain men and women who live 
behind the Iron curtain want peace. By re¬ 
maining united and by Increasing their de¬ 
termination and strength, the free countries 
of the world can make this universal human 
wish come true. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus the Nation, Ameri¬ 
ca—os top Federal and delense officials have 
come before you to report—moves Into the 
twelfth week of war in Korea. And the latest 
headlines, that relied that war. 

UEAOLINUS 

Communist troops apparently are squaring 
away for another smash at Taegu, the an¬ 
chor point of ovir defense line, on the north¬ 
west corner. The Reds are drilling away 
with a heavy barrage, on our positions about 
5 miles north of Taegu. United Nations 
military men arc convinced It's the first 
step, of a big offensive, so they squared 
tlicm.sJives away as best they could and 
waited for it to hit. Oui answering artillery 
fire was fairly light. 

Around Pohaiig. the second best port we 
had in Korea—around Pohang. we were 
forced to retreat but spoliesmen deny em¬ 
phatically that we have lost the Pohang air¬ 
port, its claimed by the RedB 

Air work has again been held down by 
weather, but over the week end began to 
pick up: but tlio lull was long enough to 
give the Con miles a chance to move fresh 
supplies up to the front. 

And aside on the news: American mili¬ 
tary men tell us that they've liberated 73 
South Koreans, who had been captured by 
the Reds, forced to fight, with North Ko¬ 
rean troops. 

Mr. McCormick. But even as we hear these 
headlines, let us not forgL't the vision of 
faith of our lorefalherr. v;ho welded our Thir¬ 
teen Original Colonies into the democratic 
system for which we are fighting. Author 
Paul Oreen has captured that vision for us 
in his stirring symphonic drama, Faith of 
Our Fathers, now being enacted hero In 
the Nation’s Capital under the auspices of 
the Washington Sesqulcenteiuiial Commis¬ 
sion. To Laurence Ryle who performs the 
leading role of George Washington in Faith 
of Our Fathers, wo turn now tor the final 
words of thot play and this battle report. 

“George Washington. Today there is ris¬ 
ing in the east a dictatorship of tyranny and 
oppression. The hopes of men there are 
perishing, the people all over the earth are 
looking toward us os guardians of the rights 
they ai'e losing. Wc must keep those rights 
sale and inviolate here until the blessed 
day when they can share thorn, for It we do 
not stand ready to fight for these principles, 
giving our very lives if necessary, then our 
struggle is in vain. The hopes of men will 
perish and the light of liberty will go out. 
engulfing the sons and daughters that come 
after us. Freedom. Justice, truth among 
men—this Is our dream, this our faith for¬ 
ever more, and that dream shall not die." 

Mr. McCormick. Until wo point our cam¬ 
eras upon the Nation next week for another 
teleducumentary—this, then, against the 
background of battlefront Korea, is Robert 
McCormick putting a period on your fifth— 
Battle Report, WnshinLiton. 
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Diplomatic Immunity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following? address by 
Peter Campbell Brown, Assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United Slates, 
before the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association at the Hotel 
Willard, Washington, D. C., on Septem¬ 
ber 19. 1960: 

Mr. Chairman, cilatinKulslied puests, mem¬ 
bers of the insurance section, icllow mem¬ 
bers of the American Bar Association, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I deem it a high honor and 
distinct privilege to be hero this morning 
to iiarticlpnte with you in the discussion of 
the doctrine of diplomatic immunity, a 
subject not often encountered In the aver¬ 
age lawyer’s Boneral practice, but one which 
bids fair to occupy us much more frequently 
with the passing of time. 

It should be noted at the outset of such a 
discussion that we are dealing with indi¬ 
viduals who comprise that class which is 
known generally as the diplomatic corps and 
to whom the general rules of civil conduct 
do not apply. In order to further appreciate 
the reasons for such special treatment wo 
must briefly survey the historical back¬ 
ground of the doctrine. 

The practice can be traced to the nether 
reaches of history and carries through to the 
present becau.se it has proved to be essential 
to the concliu't of International relations. 
In ancient times, rulers, whether .patriarchs, 
kings, or emjierors, were each regarded by 
their subjects as the veritable luuiitaliihcads 
of all rules oi conduct or law. Each ruler, 
in his own domain, was not subject to tiio 
law' but was himself the guardian or patron 
ol the law'. So. also, he was the dispenser 
of justice within his realm and each sub¬ 
ject could seek the ruler’s opinion or advice 
touching upon the rights and duties of the 
individual subject under the law. Thus the 
phrase, "The king can do no wrong," came 
Into general use. As the population of a par¬ 
ticular political subdivision increased so that 
the king could not personally hear and de¬ 
termine every matter brought to Ills atlen- 
tlon, It became necc.ssary for him to deputize 
his authority to chuiicelors, magistrates, or 
judges, who would, in the ruler’s stead, hear 
and determine the rights of the subjects 
under the precepts of the law. 

It frequently came to pass that some rul¬ 
ers w'ould meet with other rulers to discuss 
the problems which were mutual to the do¬ 
main of each. As each ruler was supreme 
insofar as his subjects were concerned, the 
laws of neither country could apply to any 
ruler. This la the basic origin of the con¬ 
cept of sovereign Immunity wherein each 
ruler was accorded abroad the same privi¬ 
leges and immunities which he enjoyed at 
home. 

As time went on and with the increase in 
commerce between the peoples of the world, 
it was not always possible for sovereigns to 
continue to meet face to face to discuss vari¬ 
ous matters. Too, it was often not politic 
for one sovereign to leave his own domain in 
order to travel to the land of another lest 
he return later to find a usurper in his place. 
It thus became necessary for the rulers to 
send out deputies or agents to conduct such 
negotiations as might be necessary. In all 
respects each of these individuals represented 
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their respective sovereigns strictly in accord 
with specifle Instiuclions given them by the 
ruler of each, and they were know'u as legates, 
nuncios, envoys, ministers, or ambassadors. 
Since they were commissioned by their rul¬ 
ers to act for them in a representative ca¬ 
pacity of the highest order, they were ac¬ 
corded the prerogatives, privileges, and im¬ 
munities which were enjoyed by their mas¬ 
ters. 

The envoy was thus regarded as a sacred 
individual and treated as though he were 
the ruler who had never loft his own coun¬ 
try. This was formerly, and is in many coun¬ 
tries today, referred to as the privilege of 
extratcrrivorlallty. The envoy was ronsiclerod 
to embody the head of the state from whence 
he came and was regarded as the porsonlfl- 
catlon of the ruler himself. The primary 
purpose of immunity, hov/ever, was to grant 
the envoy complete freedom of action in the 
advancement of his representative functions, 
by roliovlng him of the fear of trunsgrebslng 
the law. It is most desirable that he be 
permlUed to discharge his rcsponaibillties 
unlettered and iree of the possibility of 
ha re asm cut and indignities. On the basis of 
reciprocity, privileges and Immunities are 
the accepted means by which the normal 
functioning of diplomatic intercourse is as¬ 
sured. 

Thus in the concept of tlie law of nations 
tbero became efoliibliahed the doctrine of 
diploma.Lie Immunity. This idea of diplo¬ 
matic immunity was a part of the law of na¬ 
tions or International comity for many cen¬ 
turies although never reduced to writing. 
Each nation adhered strictly to the unwrit¬ 
ten code and exercised only the right to expel 
ail ambaseador or one of his retinue If such 
an individual were ever to become ofTenblvo. 

While there has never been a written in¬ 
ternational code embodying this doctrine, W'o 
do find occasional reference to the subject 
such as, for example. In the body ol Uie 
ancient written law, like the code of Ham¬ 
murabi, but those rclerences have been some¬ 
what scant as to the extent to whlcli tho 
prlvile-.e obtained. 

In the thirteenth century (12(:3 A. D.) 
we find tho subjeet was not neglected by 
tho enmpiic'i's of tho I.no Riete Partldas, or 
the seven parts of the law ol Spain, since in 
part VII, title XXV, law IX, appears the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“Envoys frequently come from the land of 
tile Moors and other countries to the court 
of the King, and although they may come 
from tho enemy’s country and by his order, 
we consider it proper and we direct that every 
envoy who comes to our country, wlielhcr 
ho be Christian, Moor, or Jew, shall come 
aud go in salety and security through all 
our dominions, and wc forbid anyone to do 
him violence, wrong, or harm, or to injure 
his property. 

"Moreover, we decree that although an en¬ 
voy who visits our country may owe a debt 
to some man in our dominions, which was 
contracted belore he came on the niiKslon, he 
shall not be arrested or brought Into court 
for it; hut If he should not be willing to pay 
any debts which he contracted in our coun¬ 
try after he came on the mission, suit can 
be brought against him for them, and he can 
be compelled to pay them by a Judgment 
of court." 

In 1708, In England, several turbulent and 
disorderly persons iii the town of London 
took occasion to seize upon the ambassador 
extraordinary of his czarist majesty, the 
Emperor of Great Russia, taking him out of 
his droshky In the public street and detain¬ 
ing him for several hours In a place of con¬ 
finement. Her Majesty, Queen Anne, upon 
being told of this Indignity to a diplomat, 
called upon the lords spiritual and temporal 
of the British Parliament, and caused to be 
enacted a law for preserving the privileges 
of ambassadors and other public ministers 
of foreign princes and states. On the basis 


of this British statute, the United States 
enacted laws for the protection of diplomats 
in the year 1790, which laws are still in 
force and eilcct. They are contained In 
sections 252-285 of title 22, United States 
Code, and are as follows: 

"t'Ec. 262. Suits against ministers and their 
domestics prohibited. 

"Wherever any writ or process is sued out 
or prosecuted by any person in any court 
of the United States, or of a State, by any 
Judge or justice, whereby tho person of any 
ambassador or public minister of any for¬ 
eign prince or State, authorized and received 
as such by the President, or any domestic 
or domestic servant of any such minister, 
is arrested or imprisoned, or his goods or 
chattels are distrained, seized, or attached, 
BUcJi writ or process shall be doomed void 
(R. 5. sec. 4083). 

"Sec. 253. Penalty for wrongful suit. 

"Whenever any wi’lt or process is sued out 
In violation of section 262 of this title, every 
person by whom the same Is obtained or 
prosecuted, whether as party or ns attorney 
or solicitor, and every officer concerned in 
executing it, shall be deemed a violator of 
the laws of nations and a disturber of tho 
public repose, and shall be Imprisoned lor 
not more than 3 years and fined at the dis¬ 
cretion of the court (R. S., sec. 4064), 

"Sec. 254. Exceptions us to suits against 
servants, etc., of minister; listing servants. 

"Sections 262 and 253 of this title shall 
not apply to any case where the person 
against whom the process is Issued is a citi¬ 
zen or inhabitant of tlio United States In the 
service of an ambassador or a public min¬ 
ister and the process is founded upon a debt 
contracted belore he entered upon such serv¬ 
ice; nor shall section 263 of this title apply 
to any case where the person against whom 
the process is Issued is n rlomestlc servant 
of an ambassador or a public minister, un¬ 
less the name of the servant has, before the 
issuing thereof, been regibtered in the De¬ 
partment of Btatc and transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to the marshal of the 
District of Columbia, wlio shall upon receipt 
thereof post the same in some public place 
111 his office. All persons sh'ill have resort 
to the list of names sn posted in the mar¬ 
shal’s office and mav lake copies without fee 
(R. S., secs. 4065, 4066). 

"Sec. 265. Aseaultlng, etc., foreign minister. 

"Every person who assaults, strikes, 
wounds, imprisons, or in any other manner 
oifers violence to the person r»f an ambassa¬ 
dor or a public minlRtcr, in violation of tho 
law ol nation.s, shall be imprisoned for not 
more than 3 years and fined, at the discre¬ 
tion of tho court" (R. S, sec. 4082). 

In recent year.s, the problem lias arisen 
as to whether this doctrine of diplomatic 
immunity includes foreign governmental 
rejiresentatives to international conferences, 
courts or other organization.'? and bodies who 
are not generally regarded as diplomats with¬ 
in tht? meaning of the term "diplomatic Im¬ 
munity." Nevertheless, the functional need 
for protection, courtesies and Immunities 
exists in such Instances as well and. accord¬ 
ingly, such immunity has been extended in 
the case of such bodies and their officials 
and employees. 

To be sure, prior to 1948, Instances did 
exist where privileges and immunities were, 
by statute or treaty, accorded to representa¬ 
tives of sovereign states to international or¬ 
ganizations. In almost all these cases, tho 
Immunity was brought about by according 
these representatives "diplomatic status.’* 
It became apparent, however, Ibat the carto 
blanche granting of diplomatic privileges 
and immunities to such persons did not 
realistically meet the problem, because in 
some respects diplomatic immunity was too 
broad, and in other respects too narrow, to 
meet the needs of a foreign representative 
to an international body. 
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It has therefore now become the pmctls'^e 
to define I hr econe of the irnminilly nppll- 
ceble to Piich a cinrs more njeclftcally. find 
to i-peeFuro It occorUlnG; to the stamhnK and 
the fonrUon ol the perron on whom it Is to 
]>- coniCiTf'cl. A typical evamrle the pro- 
“vlsilou v/iUi rcKpcct to Immunity in the 
li Ill led Kr lions CliarUir. Thun. In article 
105. chapter 16. fubacction 2 ol the United 
Nr,lions Charter It is provided that: 

"'I'he organization Bhull enjoy in the terri¬ 
tory of ouch ol Its members aueh jiruilef^es 
and irnmnnllies as ore iicceesary lor the fal- 
fillnrieiii Ol Its purposes." 

Fubsertion 2: 

•'l^'nro^entatlvrs of the members of tlm 
United Nation-; and t iriolrls ol thf' orranlva- 
tlon fhall similarly enjoy Mich prlvlle‘'f‘S and 
immunities ns nre norerRMry Jnr the liule- 
I' TirfMif fxrrene of ttieir lunrlions in cun- 
lu'. tt;in with the organisation *' 

This has been Implemented by the Gen¬ 
eral Convention on Prlvileircs and Immiinl- 
t»es of the United Naticais. to which tho 
United States of Araorlea has not yet ac- 
ceCod. hut is e::pecU‘(l to do so. This pro¬ 
vides that the Fecrelnry General and tho 
A'l.lstant SeereU’rleB General ol the Unlti'd 
NDliour. shall nnoy the prlvilei^es and Im- 
niun Her, cMernplions and facilities ocoordi-d 
I.) MjiiltHiK'iUc envoys in accordance with in- 
t: friuiu'inii law, and representatives ol mem- 
be'rs, in r.ddUion to specllicallY enumerated 
pri\ lieges and immunllioa. shall enjoy such 
oi,lu r privllcues. iinmuniticb and lacilnaca 
not iiu'onsifitcnt with the lore.yoinK, us tiip- 
l(»nr,lr* envoys cnj(;:i; whereas experts are 
ac’corf'cd such privileges and imrnuiiitlca 
a-, ai,* iiecpsnary lor the indepeudent cxer- 
ciisp of 1 unctions during the periods of 
their inissluus, iuciucimg the time spent on 
.3'UA’iitvs in connfctuin with the.so ints.sions, 
und mo::t oiiicials are limnunc only in re- 
epec't to acts perlormcd in their oilicial 
curaicdy. 

Thonch the United ,States of America has 
not accent’d to the General Convention, it 
has adopted llic heariquarlcis iiy:reemcnt. 
Which iS intciiticd to bo coniplomonlary to 
tlie piWH,mnH ol the General Convention. 
The hi’adcpuirters agicemcnt makes provl- 
Liun lor iionuinitics to resident reprcsenlu- 
tivc« to tiic UniU’d Natioub and proldblls 
tiic to transit to or from tho 

headquarters district by such nmdent rep- 
rc.-eiucvuiii, oiiituiL-j of the Uiut<-(1 Natioji.s 
a.Id certain otiicr specihcd chi&ses of iieisona 
•whc:.o attendance at Uie heaUquurters is 
Cjoeioeii uecLMiaiy to the proper lunotionmg 
Oi the* United Niitions. 

It la inlertaiing to note that it is spccill- 
c lly iTijvicJed in the General Conventloa 
tiiat tac iminuiuly .shall be waived vhne 
“the iiiimunity would inipodc Uic courts of 
,iu.sticc’ and ran bo waived \vjtho\?t prejudico 
to tin- ini,ert,;t uf the United Nations.” 

A good e::am]}le of the luncLlonal limita- 
ttori is tiuit employed in tho Inicrn itloiiiil 
Oiy'tnir.ui.ions Immunities Act, wliicli *pr,)- 
vales that “repi osontstives of forcfqn gov- 
ernuicuts In or to international organiza¬ 
tions (Ml. dclLicrl tn tho act) and olTicers and 
rmpio^et'K of siieli orpr.nlzations bhall be Im¬ 
mune li’oin suit, and legal procL-ss relating 
to acts periorire.l by them in their official 
capacliy aiicl falling within their functions 
as such representatlvcd, offlcciH, or employ¬ 
ees, except insofar ae such immunity may 
be W'liivcdl by the foreign government or the 
International organization concerned/' 

It should be observed, however, that diplo¬ 
matic envoys and their staffs, by virtue of 
their Immunity, are not entitled to break the 
low or dlstur?^ the peace. They must be Inw- 
nbidlng people, but if they do break the h\w 
they cannot be punished or made to submit 
to civil, criminal, or police Jurisdiction. 
When the law Is broken by an envoy under 
the cloak of diplomatic Immtinlty. or if in 
any iiianuor such diplomat becomes unde- 
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sirabln or objectionable, the fecelving state 
has two remedies: 

1. Formal re(|uest for recall. 

2. P^prisnls or retortion. 

The procedures for obtaining redress are 
as follows; 

1. Proceed thrnuTh diplomatic channels 
f\rrt by approaching the offender. This is 
:,cldom done. 

2. Apj'^’oach the chief of iiu&.slon. The of¬ 
fender, il approached by the hc.ad of a mis- 
piou. irsnv he wilbny to make sntiFfnction to 
protect IM.s honor and pride, and to guard 
apair}«-l gt'lf b*" h bad reputation and periling 
his diplomatic career. 

3. Approaeh the foreign nlllce The second 
approach Is the one generally lollowcd. 

The sending rtate mny waive the Immunity 
In wdiich ca^e the diplomat may be sued or 
prosecuted 

Tae receiving state miiy request recall of 
the diplomat offender. This metiiod has 
limited application and l.s followed only where 
charges arc grave and have a nation-wido 
impact. 

Immunity is frequently waived in case-s of 
minor cfllclals involving violations w^hich 
rhoiild be deckled on their merits. Tho 
United SteteH weU^ed the immunity of one 
ot the staff members In the American Em- 
h.:rcy, London, in o c.u-o hi v/hich the diplo¬ 
mat WH.s f.ued for breach of promire. In 
this cn.se the diplomat secured judgment in 
his favor on the merits of the case. Quite 
recf>ni]y the United States waived the Im¬ 
munity of n clerk in the Embassy nt London 
in a suit brought by her landlord on a lease. 
This ciibo has not yet come to trial and Is 
therelore not here cited. 

There arc certain rules for the waiver of 
diplomatic immunity which prevail in dlt- 
fereiit countries. T.hc British, for example, 
place authority m the chief of ml,: Ion to 
waive hifl own immunity or that of any 
member of his retinue. The TJiiiUd Staler., 
on the other h-incl. permits none of lia diplo¬ 
matic perHOhuel to waive litariioity, bat re¬ 
quires ihcm to submit the question of wniver 
to ihe Dt'])art.)neut nf State for deeislon. This 
dcterinl-intlon by the State Departuicrit pre*- 
clufies lurther inquiry by any other trlhuiuil. 

Viola lions of traffic reguhttions ronsUtute 
the Inrge.st group of violations of Inw on the 
part of" the diplomatic corps in Washington 
4uid liii.s IS piobubjy til.'io true oj those enjoy¬ 
ing diplniriatic immunity at the .sent of tlio 
United Nations In New York. 

In replying to an Inquiry r,omc years ago 
by the Attorney General of Maryland, Cmm- 
Fclor Polk, ol the Df*partn'ient of State, .nd- 
vlM’d that the chaulTeur ol a forei inlnlr.tcr 
frhoulcl be regarded as Immune from arre.'Jt, 
whether or not the lorelgn minister war, in 
the car. and wdiether or not the chauffeur way 
di lving it for bl.s own pleasure. 

It is intorcthin;; to note here that it has 
born held that the diplomatic Immunity 
attnehliig to a pasBengcr In a taxicab does 
not protect the driver—-a nondiplomat—from 
prosecution lor violating the speed laws. 
However, a contrary view has also licen offl- 
cifilly announced, and this latter determi¬ 
nation is the more recent decision. 

On occasion it has been said that the only 
employees entitled to protection by virtue 
of the diplomatic Immunltlefi attaching to 
their emploT/ers an? thooc contributing to 
the performance of tlicir employer’s official 
duties and In an “Intimate nssoctntiori with 
the work of a permanent diplomatic mis¬ 
sion.” 

Where the employment of a person by a 
foreign diplomat is in such a capacity that 
such person would be entitled to the im¬ 
munities attaching to a foreign diplomat tho 
better view seems to toe that the Immunity 
will not be lost merely because the employee 
is a national, provided such empl 03 rment Is 
not prohibited by law, except In tho one case 
covered by section 254. title 22, U. S. C., 1. e., 
where process is served upon the national be- 
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enugo of a debt contracted before he entered 
Into the service of the foreign diplomat. 

A distinction has been drawn between Im¬ 
munity from the operation of a law and 
Imiiiuiilty from prosecution under the law, 
and, as applied to diplomatic Immunity, It 
is held that the diplomat is Immune merely 
from prosecution while holding tho diplo¬ 
matic rank, and not from the operation of 
the law. with the result that once the status 
cciiEea, he may be pro.secuted even for acts 
P'^rlormcd while he held the diplomatic 
rank. 

It might be parenthetically added that 
until recently diplomatic immunity caused 
very slight concern to the United States. 
The diplomatic corps in Washington, prior 
to World V^ar II, was an extremely small, 
ccmpucL group; only a very limited number 
of international orgnnlf^atlons were In ex¬ 
istence. and the staffs of cnch were small; 
tlie United Nations organization did not 
yet exist, and its predeces.sor, the League of 
Nations, had Its headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. In contrast, today the diplo- 
miitic corp.s in Washington * has increased 
immon&urably. This is the resuit ol the 
creation ol several new states and an lii- 
cre.ase in diplomatic functions brought about 
by reparations, rehabilitation, military aid 
and economic assistance, together with tho 
backlog of regular and ordinary functions 
v/Iiich had accumulated during the course of 
World War II. 

la addition, the United Nations organlza- 
tiru and its specialized agencies have 
brought to the United Slates additional dele¬ 
gations. many of the personnel of which 
being accorded diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 

The problems arising as a result of ad- 
ninLitering those privileges and inimimltles 
have incre^.^ed materially, and it is regretUd 
that time does not permit a full dlEcu.'^sion 
of the subject which deals with tho protec¬ 
tion of diplomatic property and archives, 
IcfiKcs. taxation, and insurance. Within our 
limitation. It is believed th'it a disetirslon 
of the problems arising out of the insurance 
of diplomats would he of greater Interest to 
tho'o present. 

It lo only quite recently th.at-any piob- 
lem has arisen In this field altliungh cllylo- 
niatlc pereonnel have c.'urled ca.'sUalty iii- 
Burance for many yca.^s. In mott instances 
in the past where damage.s were tnusccl by a 
diplomat in the operation of an automobile, 
the cases were usually settled without much 
difflciiUy nnd the question of wnilver of im¬ 
munity fhd not arise A few niontha ago, 
however, a Benous accident occurred here In. 
V/ashiiif'.ton In which a dlplom')t was charged 
with iiegllcrncc, which he admitted. lie felt, 
however, that since he had insurance cover¬ 
age there would be no difficulty. As tho In- 
veailg.'ition progressed it became apparent 
thru, tlie <UiiiiaRe caused would far exceed 
the amount of coverage In the policy. As a 
consequence, the insurance carrier was 
hesitant to make any settlement until 
all partlcfl damaged had been Investigated. 
At this stage of proceedings the attorney 
for one plaintiff sought the good of- 
ffcoR of the Department of State to secure a 
waiver of diplomatic immunity, but such 
waiver could not be obtained. The policy 
contained a legal liability clause. At this 
point it occurred to someone that selling a 
legal liability policy to n diplomat who, while 
under immunity, could not be subjected to 
the jurisdiction of a tribunal to determine 
legal liability, was a practice not to be con¬ 
doned and one that should be discontinued. 
Most of the casualty companies agreed that 
this was true and many now refuse to Insure 
diplomats on such a policy irtthout first ob¬ 
taining a waiver of humanity. The case un¬ 
der discussion has since been settled and, I 
believe, for an amount somewhat in excess of 
the total coverage. 
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In the case of Dickenson v. Del Solar, the 
First Secretary of the Peruvian Legation la 
London was sued for injuries caused by the 
negligent operation of a motor vehicle. The 
Chief of Mission at the Peruvian Legation In 
London notified the court that the First Sec¬ 
retary’s immunity was waived, and the Sec¬ 
retary thereupon sought to invoke the third 
party liability of his insurance carrier. The 
carrier defended on the grounds that (a) the 
First Secretary was not legally liable and 
(b) that, having permitted his immunity to 
be waived, the insurance company was dis¬ 
charged. The Court, however, held that the 
First Secretary was not Immune from the 
law, but only from the Jurisdiction of the 
courts and therefore, was at all times legal¬ 
ly liable for his culpable negligence, and sec¬ 
ondly, that the First Secretary’s immunity 
having been waived by his superior officer, the 
Secretary had done nothing which would dis¬ 
charge the carrier from liability. 

In a similar case in New York, Involving 
a delegate to the United Nations, the dele¬ 
gate’s government waived his immunity. 
The Insurance carrier then sought to stand 
on the Immunity on the ground that the car¬ 
rier might avail Itself of any defense which 
the insured might have. In this case, which 
had not reached the court, the Department 
of Slate notified the legal adviser of the 
United Nations that the plea of diplomatic 
Immunity was not a delense since It was to 
the Jurisdiction and not to the merits. Fol¬ 
lowing this the case was settled without liti¬ 
gation. 

Lately, there has been a hue and cry In 
the United States against the application of 
the doctrine of diplomatic immunity under 
any circumstances. It therefore appears nec¬ 
essary to present some defense of the sy.stem. 
Ill the first place, the size of the class which 
enjoys diplomatic immunity is extremely 
small. Moreover, there has been a minimum 
of abuse by those who enjoy the privilege. 
Most of the cases are adjusted to the satis¬ 
faction of all. Besides, the functions of 
diplomats would be difficult, If not well nigh 
Impossible, of performance, if such immuni¬ 
ties were not granted. It would seem that 
there is every reason for a continuance of the 
system without change. It is based upon the 
law of nations and It Is reciprocal. We of 
the United States give no more than wc re¬ 
ceive since our American diplomats in for¬ 
eign countries are accorded like privileges 
and immunities. Without such immunities 
the United States representatives in foreign 
service would be unable to lunetlon in many 
countries, and I am certain that all of us 
readily appreciate the importance of their 
work in the present state of world affairs. 


Social-Security Amendments 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

or CALIFOENIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I be¬ 
lieve that many of my associates here in 
the House are concerned as I am at cuts 
made on the social-security Items In the 
appropriation bill today. Many of us 
are much concerned because the Social 
Security Administration, which has an 
excellent record for a very minimum ad¬ 
ministrative cost, has had its appropria¬ 
tion to administer the social-security 
amendments that we approved this ses¬ 
sion cut in half. 


There is no one in the administration 
who feels that the job can be done on 
any lower per capita basis than is now 
being done. Since Congress passed these 
social-security amendments and has 
made commitments to an additional 
10,000,000 people who will come under 
the Social Security Act and to others who 
will be brought in by the new start and 
who will also receive the protection of 
this law, can it be assumed that the 
Social Security Administration has the 
authority of Congress to proceed with 
the administration of this law as eco¬ 
nomically as possible but still if it finds 
that $8,000,000 will not do the job can 
they go right ahead and carry out the 
program as intended and come back to 
Congress for money when it runs out? 

When we passed the social-security 
amendments we extended the old-age 
and survivors insurance program to 
10.000,000 more people and about a mil¬ 
lion more survivors but now we are pro¬ 
posing to appropriate only one-half the 
funds that are needed by the Social Se¬ 
curity Commissioner to carry out our in¬ 
tention. 

The Congress practically doubled the 
Federal grants for the States’ health 
programs for mothers and children and 
the services for crippled children; it 
tripled the child-welfare grants for 
States. Now we are proposing to deny 
any interest in seeing that these pro¬ 
grams actually get underway for we pro¬ 
vide no money whatsoever to the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau for administering these 
additional grants. 

In addition. Congress voted to provide 
more adequate assistance to dependent 
children, and now we are planning to ap¬ 
propriate less than 20 percent of the 
funds needed to administer this program. 

We arc proposing to save a small 
amount of money by a means which will 
adversely affect a large number of chil¬ 
dren and old people whose families had 
a right to assume that we meant what we 
did when we passed the amendments tu 
the Social Security Act. 


The American Citizen Must Not Surrender 
One of His Few Remaining Birth¬ 
rights—To Locate and Secure Title to 
Mining Claims on the Public Domaiu 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since the days of Harold L. Ickes as 
Secretary of the Interior there has been 
a sustained effort by some of the Gov¬ 
ernment departments to secure a revi¬ 
sion of the mining laws and substitute 
a mine-leasing system for the present 
laws that give an American citizen the 
right to go upon public land, including 
the national-forest land, and prospect 
for mineral deposits and locate and 
patent mining claims. 


These proposed changes in our min¬ 
ing laws were the subject of the hearing 
In the Spokane meeting of the Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee of the House Pub¬ 
lic Lands Committee on October 17 and 
18. 1949. 

My respoase to an Invitation to ad¬ 
dress the meeting is inserted herewith: 

Mr. Goldbt. I’d like at this time to call 
upon Congressman White for a statement, 
I asked and Congressman White kindly con¬ 
sented to have himself put on the agenda 
for the meeting, and he has consented to 
present a statement at this time. Congress¬ 
man White. 

Congressman White. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply grateful to you and appreciate your 
splendid courtesy in permitting me to par¬ 
ticipate in the meeting and ask the questions 
I have, because they come before us all the 
time In the committee. Nothing can go 
through Congress, in dealing with mines and 
land, unless it goes through our committee. 
If we stop it, It stops. 

You know, I believe it was Mr. Dooley that 
said Uncle Sam bet you $13.50 you can’t live 
on ICO acres of land for 6 years without starv¬ 
ing to death. Then there’s another saying 
that more money has been put into the 
ground in mining than has ever been taken 
out. Now, all I want to do as your Repre¬ 
sentative of Idaho and the rest of the North¬ 
west is to see that the common fellow, the 
fellow that’s struggling along, looking for an 
opportunity, gets a square deal. We have a 
number of birthrights. Some of us with 
gray heads, when we were born, had more 
birthrights than wc have today. We had the 
right to go out and locate, if we could find 
an unappropriated piece of public land, 
whether it had timber on It or not; we had 
the birthright of homesteading and acquired 
it and living on It and developing the coun¬ 
try. Today we haven’t that right. I was in 
Congress when the Public Lands Committee 
passed the Taylor Grazing Act, which abro¬ 
gated the homestead law. You can no longer 
squat on a piece of land and take It; you 
must get it classified and get permission, or 
you'll never get the land. There are very 
few classifications going on today. 

I can take you down in Idaho through the 
beautiful Boar Valley, beautiful grassland 
and pretty brooks going through It. and the 
law plainly states if you want to locate a 
piece of land more valuable for agriculture 
than for timber you have that right. They’ve 
first got to classify It, but you try to get the 
Forest Service to classify any part of it as 
more valuable. In that big valley it’s one 
of the most productive grazing areas In the 
State of Idaho; It’s used for sheep under the 
administration of the Forest Service, and 
they’re hanging on to it. It’s all right, but 
It could make nice homesteads. 

But I think our system in the wisdom of 
the Congress and the men that passed that 
law, In 1872 they revised the mining law. 
Prior to that time a mining claim was only 
10 acres or 300 feet wide, then they revised 
the law and made it 600 feet wide. Presum¬ 
ably or theoretically, you locate a vein; as 
near as you can, you stake it out In such a 
way you have 30o feet on each side of the vein 
and 1,500 feet up and down, and you make 
your discovery where you select, and you can 
either have most of your claim below it or 
above it. That’s up to you. 

Now, as between the system we have 
here and the fruits of our policy in develop¬ 
ing this country, and the system In the South 
American countries, where you can get a con¬ 
cession for so many thousands of acres, some 
big company, or the system in Russia where 
the poor humble Russian uncovers a vein of 
gold—he has no Incentive to uncover it; he 
just covers it up; It belongs to the Czar—^I 
think our system Is the best ever devised. It 
provides, if you found a 4 pine or the out¬ 
crop ol u vein and you think there might bo 
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a chance to develop a mine, yon could stake It 
out, 20 acres, by doing 10 leet of ciiscovery 
work, putting up your stakes, and you have, 
If I remember right, 60 days to do the work 
and 30 days to do the filing after that; In all, 
PO dayc. Each year you must go back and do 
$100 worth of work. 

Now, that’s pretty heavy expense to own 
a piece of ground, to do $100 worth of work 
every year. Then, if you w'ant to own it. you 
must pay $h nn acre, and yem must bear the 
cost of tht‘ patent survey, and moat of thuKO 
mining cianna are located where there wa.s 
no G«.jvcrinneut sectlnns or survey; so you 
had Ui lie it in as l>e.st you could by nictea 
and boinidf., ami it's all {)ro\ldcd in the law, 
you muf.l get u competent man to survey it, 
and it will cost you, I’rc told today, about 
$.jC 0 to obtain n mining patent to a mining 
claim. 

Now, there's great stress on the timber, 
mining clairii.i are not where thoic Is 
any, Uiey’re not down in tlic heavily wooded 
Olympic Peninsula A great many of the 
eJaims are whore tlie timber Is scarce and 
needed, you can’t do much with a mining 
claim unless you have timber to timber up 
your underground workings, and then you 
niLi.d have some buildings and other equip¬ 
ment. If you develop a mining claim you'll 
need every stick of timber on that claim, and 
a lot of the .sunuuiidliig timber, and I want 
to fiijy thla to you from experience: That 
il you and I went out today and found a Hue 
deposit or outerop of go<>d rich ore. and the 
nulling engineer comes along and gives you 
every assurance that It was a fine mine, you’ll 
liave to put down $200,OGO before you can 
e uiip that mine and put it Into production. 
Now. U you think that Isn’t true, Uy it. 
You 11 have a mill—that costs u thousand 
doliara per ton capacity to build a mill, 

I ou’il hsve tunnel.^; you'll have equipment. 

I doubt if you could put a mine into produc¬ 
tion today, no matter how convenient and 
good it was, and how rich, for less than 

ejoo.ooo. 

Just remember that, and the main thing 
that I am Rtrugghug lor, and I soy Htiuggllng, 
because I’ve been sitting on the committee 
and seen these gentlemen from the depart¬ 
ments come in with their theories, their col¬ 
lege theories, if you please; they have never 
been out and dug ii tunnel, or as I’ve seen 
them, hf'w rails out of poles m the woixis, and 
covered tbnn with slr.ip Iron, to lay a track 
in a tunnel and cover the wooden wheels of 
a home-made mine car with rawhide, and 
stand there 10 hours a day wlncilnasing up 
that rock; when you sink a shaft by hand, 
they’ve never done that; they don't know 
anylhtng about what these men that go 
lorth, these proF.peclois, and find soracLlilug, 
stake their chums nnd think they’ve got a 
fortune, go through; they live In isolated 
coinitncf,, make their own bread, rustle some 
rujut, cut tiielr wood, build a cabin, and It’s 
a hard Hie and today the prospectors are 
civlMg ofl. There was many a good American 
eiljfeu imbued with hope and expecting to 
win a lortune as others have in the fastness 
ol tlie mountaino. 

You know, I live up here, in north Idaho, 
I never knew, living in Idaho, living In a 
mining State, very much about what we have 
In central Idaho in the way of mining, I 
lived up there Just over the hills from the 
Coeur d'AIcnes mining district where the 
prospectors fiiicked in there in the early days, 
built their cnblnB, dug their tunnels, none 
of them ever got anything out of it; the de¬ 
pression hit them in 1803 and they faded out 
of the picture. In later years I’ve run across 
editors nnd college men down there in cen¬ 
tral Idaho that have gone In there before 
Teddy Roosevelt withdrew land and threw it 
Into a forest. I’ll go into Dixie with you, on 
the Divide beyond Elk City, Idaho City. I 
didn’t know there was such a country, and I 
didn’t know there v/as such men in there 
waiting lor the Forest Service to do some¬ 


thing to open up the country. The Forest 
Service have their laboratories; they study 
the culture of grass, and they’ll spend mil¬ 
lions of dollars promulgating the improve¬ 
ment of the range. What do they get? Two 
and a half cents an acre a year from grazing 
land. 

They’ve got in central Idaho all this lodge- 
pole pine—most of it scrub timber that the 
lumber companies can’t use and don’t want 
and are not interested In—that would make 
ideal mining t.mber. 1 have letters on my 
dobk where men have gone In and located a 
mine, developed their ore, and asked for 
roads, nnd I have letters from the Forest 
Service telling me it’s set aside os a primitive 
area, and they can’t build roads in there. 
Th.at’s the big country south of the Salmon 
Rivtr, where Buffalo Hump. Seven Davils, 
Artillery Dome, and the Thunder Mountain, 
and many other mining districts are located. 
V/3’ve got nn empire down in central Idaho 
that we should pay a little attention to. 
Just ns the Forest Service propagates grass 
and has a big laboratory hick in Wisconsin 
to study every little thing about timber, let’s 
do something for mining. There may be 
more value, more wealth, more tax revenue 
under those hills than there ever will be on 
their faurfuce. 

When I was o boy and got my flrnt job In 
the suwinlll at Bonner. Mont., in the railroad 
office back In 1897, we were shipping 10 to 20 
cars of t imber a day to the Butte mines, one 
of the richest lillls on earth, they said. To- 
dav, after all these years have rolled around, 
there’s still 10 or 20 cars of timber going into 
the Butte mines every day from the mills at 
Bonner. It’s the best market for timber 
and nearby farm products we’ve got. IiCt us 
develon our mining industry and build up 
our markets right here at home. 

The best thing that ever happened to little 
Idaho Falls, one of the most prosperous and 
prettiest cities wo have in Idaho, was the 
building of a direct rail connection into 
Butte, which gave nn outlet for their prod¬ 
ucts. turliey.<», chickens, pointoes—everything 
they can raise The Butte mines have made 
a beautiful and prosperous city out oJ Idaho 
Falls. I’ve been trying to hammer the fact 
home to these Forest Service fellows that 
if Ih^y want to develop their timber, and 
develop a domestic market for it right here 
at home, let’s develop our mines. 

Dr. Tkomson, who used to be the head of 
oiir mltilng school, now president ol the 
Ejtto School of Mines. WTote some very 
RpleiKikl arttnle.e; on the Idaho mineral veins 
and big mineralized dikes and low-pr.a do gv»lcl 
i!e]ju.Sitf. In central Idaho. I. your Corgress- 
man, in an effort to convince Chief Forester 
SlIci'X. of the Forest Service, that he should 
do something for mining, went to the library 
of the Bureau of Mines and got copioc of the 
rnglnecring nnd mining JuornalB from the 
files containing Dr. Thomson’s articles and 
laid them on tlie dcfik ol Mr. Silcox, the Chief 
Forester, to convince the Forest Service they 
hud values underground as well as on top 
of the grouncl, and that we had something to 
develop in our mountains that would make 
Idaho great nnd build up the NorthwcKi. 

We ha\e got to get a change of policy, 
gentlemen, from the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement anti the Forest Service, if we are 
to develop our country. We muxt keep the 
door of opporttmity open to our citizens. 
We want to keep hope ullvo in the breast of 
the fellow getting n start in the world. We 
want to tell him If he goes forth and finds 
minerals on the public land It's going to 
toci his. 

Leasing; Where would we get with the de¬ 
velopment of our mining resources if we left 
It to a leasing program? That puts me in 
mind of the policy of the Standard Oil Co. 
They do little prospecting. They let you do 
the wlldcattlng, and when you strike oil they 
come in and buy it. So it Is with mining. 
You can Co the prospecting, and take the 


chance of developing a new mine, and after 
you get that ore, the big companlee will 
come In. You can do as Tommy Cruse did 
at Marysville, near Helena. Mont. 1 told the 
story of Tommy Cruse on the floor of the 
House, and the Washington papers printed 
It, something they rarely do for a new Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. We are told that Cruse 
drove 900 feet before he struck the ore. Old 
Tom drove that tunnel single-handed and 
alone, only stopping when supplies gave out 
to earn a grubstake, and return to his work. 
He had no money to patent his mining claim. 
All he could do was hammer away, driving 
his drills into hard rock and labor to ex¬ 
tend his tunnel day by day. 

What would the Forest Service and min¬ 
ing fraternity say if Tom was doing that 
work today? People were skeptical even 
then, and chalked on the door of his tun¬ 
nel “Cruse’s Folly “ And then what hap¬ 
pened? AVhen Tommy hit the Drumlum- 
mon vein he hit it rich. Tom always wanted 
a million dollars. He wanted to be a mil¬ 
lionaire. We are told that Tom Carter, nn 
enterprising young lawyer In Helena, after¬ 
ward. Senator Carter, sold the Drumlum- 
mon for Tom tor a million dollars. So Tom¬ 
my got his million But Carter was thought¬ 
ful enough to retain a sixteenth Interest in 
the mine for old Toni, and he got more out 
of his sixteenth interest than he got out of 
his million. Then Tom wanted to be a 
banker, and started a little bank In Helena. 
In those days, when I was a boy, during the 
tli/ie my father was a railroad agent, the 
rTllroad remitted all its cash receipts to 
the First Notional Bank of Helena, and a 
good many people got the idea that the First 
National Bniik of Helena, because it w.is a 
railroad bank, enuldn’t go broke. But the 
depression of 1893 hit, and all the banks 
went under, including the First National 
E.'ink with its railroad deposit*!. 

The dejioslLors started a run on Tommy 
Crur.e’s bank. He went to the vaults and 
set the gold up in trays and said, “Come nnd 
got It.” This stopped the run and made fi¬ 
nancial history In western Montana. 

There’s u lot of nnnnnce in mining, and 
I’m wondering if thCMe gentlemen ever recall 
the days when o few men developed the H'^r- 
eules Mine In Idaho’s Burke Canyon, and 
how far tho.'!e pioneer individuals would get 
in acquiring title to the Hercules property 
under the changes in the mining laws being 
pored here. 

Tho.^e pioneer mining men. who developed 
the fabulous Hercule^s Mine, were E. W. Hut¬ 
ton, ri rn’lroad engineer on the railroad run 
between Missoula and Wallace; the three 
D’ly brothr'rR, running a little feed ptore at 
Wiii'clncr; F. M. Rothrork, a butcher; Car- 
doncr. a Portuguese merchant; Dad Roeves, 
ft barber; aiul August Puulben, a dairyman 
whore sister, a schoolteacher, we are told, 
put In her money to help drive the tunnel 
that opened the great Hercules ore body that 
produced $88,000,000 worth of ore. and paid 
$22,000,000 in dividends. II is reported that 
when they encountered the ore, they dicUi’t 
recognize what they had In their vein—a 
white substance that some old miners told 
them was carbonate of lead. We are told 
that when they got into the vein the ore 
was so rich in the Hercules mine that they 
got around the efforts of the local smellers 
to freeze them out when they refused to buy 
their ore, by making shipments of crude 
ore to Swausee, England, and to Belgium, 
which paid handsomely and soon put these 
pioneers on their feet and enabled them to 
finance the development of their mine. The 
Hercules later provided the money to build 
many of the beautiful office buildings that 
grace the streets of the neighboring metrop¬ 
olis of Spokane, Wash. 

Tlie ore in the Hercules Mine might still 
be lying dormant if the Government de¬ 
partments had applied the rules to mining 
that they seek to impose on us today. 
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X want to report to you a little further. 
As you know, as a result of my retirement 
from Congress for a term, I went to the foot 
of the class on my return to the Public Lands 
Committee and the Mining Subcommittee, 
and have little to say about conducting the 
affairs of these committees. 

The strategic metals procurement program 
now being put through by the Munitions 
Board and the manipulations of the metals 
market by the big fellows doesn’t look good 
to me. 

This stockpiling program was first pro- 
pofed by the late Senator Jim Scrugham, 
former Governor of Nevada, In a program to 
stabilize our mining markets and help our 
domestic mining industry by getting the 
Government to buy and stockpile strate/,ic 
metals so that we would be prepared In case 
of v;ar and would have the strategic metals 
that we can’t produce domestically, bought 
and piled uo ready for u.e. Senator Scrug¬ 
ham worked for the adoption of this plan 
persir.teiitly and continuously. On week 
ends dovm In his summer home on Chesa¬ 
peake BLjy he would invite admirals and 
generals and ocxasionally I and others, al¬ 
ways talking Btoekpiling. And then he 
would have meetings in his olllcc and invite 
Director Finch and later Dr. Sayer of the 
Bureau of Mines to confer with the generals 
and admirals and talk stockpiling. 

Now old Jim is gone and we have the stock¬ 
piling program under way. bnanced with an 
appropriation of over a billion dollars. And 
now what is being done? A Munitions 
Board, comprising the Secretary oi War, the 
Secretary ol the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, has been set up. And how is 
it being managed? They went to the Du 
Fonts of Wilmington, Del., and borrowed 
Mr, Carpenter to manage the stockpiling 
purcliase program for the Munitions Board, 
and the next thing we knew, by manlpulat- 
iii!, the market, lead went to 21 Va cents a 
pound, and copper, zinc, antimony, and the 
rest of the iiouferrous metals followed suit, 
and we rooii heard talk about the high prices 
and the scarcity ol domestically produced 
metals which couldn’t be obtained In the 
United States and the Government would 
have to go outside the country to get the 
m'’'tnls lor stockpiling It appears that 
purchases were made in Mexico, Canada, 
South America, Airica, everywhere but here, 
under long-term contracts at high prlcc.s. 

Realizing the adverse effect of this pro¬ 
curement program of foreign-produced 
metals, coupled with the heavy importa¬ 
tions of Iiouferrous metals being made by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the Mines and Mining Suhcommitipc, of 
which I am a member, endeavored to ascer¬ 
tain something concerning the stockpiling 
program and its effect on our domc.stlc min¬ 
ing Industry, by calling in the Director of 
the Munitions Board and liis assistants for 
a short session with the committee. 

At this hearing, 1 asked one of the generals 
In charge of procurement to tell me the per¬ 
centage of strategic metals being bought in 
foreign countries, and the percentage being 
bought in this country, and what do you sup¬ 
pose he said: “I am sorry. For security rea¬ 
sons I can’t tell you.” This led to quite 
an nrcumciit. It’s nil in the record. I went 
on to explain to him that the Bureau of 
Mines was getting out data publicizing our 
mining and metal reserves, and that I didn’t 
think that revealing what was in the stock¬ 
pile would be any more dangerous to be 
known by a potential enemy than our do¬ 
mestic metal reserves. But we were given 
no information concerning the purchase of 
foreign-produced metals. The members of 
the committee and the chairman seemed, 
satisfied to let the Director and his assistants 
get by with their evasions. 

When the bill for the EGA came through, 
the Marshall plan, there was a clause in the 
bill providing for stockpiling; a provision 


that earmarked 5 percent of all the money 
appropriated for the procurement of critical 
materials. When you read that provision 
you would naturally think of rubber and 
other strategic materials not produced in this 
country, but the money was used mainly to 
purchase lead, zinc, and copper and other 
Iiouferrous metals. 

EGA brought in Mr. Evans Just from New 
York, and they’ve got a whole building down 
there on Pennsylvania Avenue filled with 
his assistants, and they are buying and 
bringing in this copper, lead, and zinc and 
other nonferrous metals from foreign coun¬ 
tries for stockpiling in this country. At the 
hearings, I got out of them that the ear- 
maiked money out of the first EGA appropri¬ 
ation amounted to $192,000,000, and they 
were using this money to build up lorelgn 
mining industries. The Strategic Metals Di- 
vi.'tlon of EGA has divided their appropria¬ 
tion into two funds, one a development fund 
and the other a procurement fund. We 
learned tlmt out of the development fund, 
they are advancing money to build mining 
roado, develop mines, and build smelters. 
They are financing the opening of manganese 
deposits in Madagascar in Al'rlen. We were 
very much surprised to learn that EGA is 
tiKiiig our money to develop lead mines In 
French Morocco They are not only buy¬ 
ing the lead produced there but are financ¬ 
ing two American companies, the Nowmont 
Mining Co. and the St. Joseph Lead Co. in 
developing French Morocco lead mines. 

We arc told that two mining funds have 
been set up by EGA to finance this Morocco 
lead-mine development program. One a 
fund of $1,500,000 and the other a fund of 
$3,500,000. The French don’t permit these 
American companies to operate on their own; 
they must operate as a minority interest in 
the French mining company. 

Wc also learned that EGA is building a 
smelter in France and another in Italy with 
our money. 

We have Just made another EGA appropri¬ 
ation, and it still carries tiie 5 percent for 
the procurement of strategic materials, 
which is aiiothei $192,000,000 to be spent 
by the Strategic Metals Division of EGA, Is 
it any wonder that our mlne.s are shutting 
down all over the country, particularly our 
lead, copper, and zinc mines? 

liavnig been retired in the election of 1040, 
I am now ut the foot of the class in tue 
Mining Committee of which 1 am a member, 
and have little to say about conducting the 
affairs of the committee. If I had my old 
Job as chairman of the main Public Lands 
Committee and the subcommittees, I would 
bring those fellows to committee hearings 
and get to the bottom of their procurement 
proipam until I found out what they were 
doing, and how far they Intended to go in 
wrecking our mining industry. 

Gentleineu, in considering our mining pro¬ 
gram and the policies of our Government, I 
want to keep the door of opportunity open, 
to the common fellow. Tills lea.blng scheme 
would simply cieprivo the ordinary citizen 
of his birthright to locate, own, and develop 
a mine if he can find one on public land, 
and gjve the advantage in developing our 
milling resources to the big companies. 

An issue has been made of the pitifully 
small amount of timber that some prospector 
might cut in developing his claim, as in the 
case of Jack Moore in his efforts to develop 
the Oro Grande mining property in central 
Idaho. When he cut the timber for three 
mining claims to build the fiume and mill 
on the Oro Grande property, the Government 
came In and penalized him triple damages 
for the timber they cut. 

Our lining industry has a lot to contend 
with. One of them is the attitude of the 
Forest Service. There’s a classic in this rec¬ 
ord, and I’m glad It’s there; the statement 
made by the game commissioner, which will 
he quoted hack and forth In Washington 


many times. He simply stated the attitude 
of the departments, rehearsing a story I’ve 
heard in committees ovef and over again, 
pounded into these Members from Florida, 
Oklahoma, Alabama, and other farming 
States. They don’t know much about min¬ 
ing when they come to Gongre.ss, and many 
of them believe everything that’s told them 
by the representatives of the Government 
bureaus. Mining bills are drawn over in the 
departments and handed to the chairman, 
and then introduced, and bear his name. 
The department heads act as they did in in¬ 
troducing the Taylor Grazing Act. They 
work to put their legislative schemes across 
on the Congress, and sometimes there are 
Jokers in the bill that you don’t catch until 
after the bill is passed and has become law. 

There are many things that I would like 
to talk about from my experiences of 16 
years In Washington. I have been fighting 
the tide and working steadily to keep the 
door of opportunity open to the prospector 
and the miner. 

One of the most pathetic things In min¬ 
ing that has ever come to my attention, a 
thing that would make a good Saturday 
Evening Post story, is the history of the pros¬ 
pectors and their claims way up in the moun¬ 
tain fastness on the Divide between the 
Clearwater and Salmon Rivers at Dixie, 
Idaho. These hardy pioneers followed the 
placer miners and staked their claims on 
the hlg, low-grade gold-dike veins that 
abound in that isolated region. Louie Lar¬ 
son, one of their number, had the good for¬ 
tune to locate hlB claim on a small vein of 
free-milling gold ore, and was able by hand 
methods and the use of a primitive Mexican 
arrasta to mine the freegold in his vein. It 
might bo explained that a Mexican arrasta 
is a circular, stone-lined pit with a post in 
the center, to which was attached a sweep 
for a horse to pull around and drag the big 
boulders chained to the sweep over the gold- 
bearing ore that had been dumped into the 
arrasta until the ore is ground fine enough 
to release the gold which can then be washed 
and amalgamated. 

It is reported that by the use of these 
primitive methods, Louie Larson took out 
over $50,000 in gold in working this claim 
over the years, while his neighbors, with 
their claims staked on big veins of low-grade, 
refractory gold ore had to content them¬ 
selves with holding their claims and doing 
their annual assessment work year aftor 
year, earning money for their subsistence os 
be^>t they could, waiting lor the country to 
open up and capital to come in to develop 
their big, low-grade mining properties. 

While Louie Larson has been growing old 
and making some money by his mining op¬ 
erations, these other old gray heads have 
been dropping off. one by one. and arc buried 
over on the hillside in the little cemetery at 
Dixie, and Louie out of compassion takes 
his worn-out arrastii stones and chisels their 
names to mark their graves—‘‘Burled hopes 
and burled opportunities,” because the coun¬ 
try is locked up and neglected by the Por- 
efit Service. You couldn’t get a road in there 
to save your soul. I know, because I have 
tried it. An old friend of mine, a lumber¬ 
man, took me buck to see the Thunder 
Mountain country and told me this btory, 
of the trials and efforts of the prospectors in 
this vast mountain region to Intere.st their 
Government and the Forest Service in open¬ 
ing up the country for development. Wo 
went as far as we could in automobiles to 
the end of the road, and had to finish the 
trip by riding on horseback the last 10 miles 
to the Thunder Mountain country and the 
Burroundlng Ibw-grade gold mines. 

We were told that the Washington office of 
the Forest Service some years before had al¬ 
located the money to build the road down to 
the Sunnyside mine, a famous early-day 
mining property on Thunder Mountain. It 
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fieeniR that tJie owner had bpon a little criti¬ 
cal of the dlUitory tactics of the Forest Serv¬ 
ice, and the BUpervieor in charge of the area 
in retaliation for the criticism, used the 
money to construct the road Into llie coun¬ 
try to the top of the Divide and then turned 
oi to B dead end miles off in the other di¬ 
rection where It did no good to anyone, leav¬ 
ing the miners and their property Isolated 
and without any accces except by pack train. 

Ob;.ervalioiis and experiences of this kind 
have eomotlilnc to do with the sort of ques¬ 
tion's X have heen asking these g3ntlcmon. 

Over on the Snake River wc have In the 
Seven Drjvilfi district admittedly one of the 
richest ccjppcr areas in the Northwest. 
Could I get a road Into that country? Ever 
since I have been in Congress I have been 
trying to get accers roads built Into that 
ccjuntrv. but the Seven DeviJs region la as 
primitive and Isolated today as It v/c*? when 
Teddy Rooaevelt withdrew all that country 
and put It under the cv:»ntrol of the Forest 
S' cvic^. There is a real man’s Job lor your 
Congresrman In Washington, and I have been 
trying to fill It. Thank you. 

M**. Gor.iJY. Thank you very much, Con¬ 
gressman White, 


Onr Farm Legi>!etion Needs an Overhaul 


EXTENSION OP REMAUKS 

OP 

EON. J0!{N C. DAVIES 

OP NEW Tonie 

IN TKE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, I believe that it Js very un¬ 
fortunate that the Eighty-first Coiurress 
has not seen fit to enact legislation 
which would clarify and correct the com¬ 
plete muddle which exists in the farm 
lefTislation picture} at present. 

Many of the faults in the present pro¬ 
gram can be traced to the Eightieth 
Congress; some are merely the result of 
changing picture in regard to certain 
commodities and support prices. It re¬ 
mains for the next Congres.s to do all in 
its power to correct the glaring inade¬ 
quacies of the present Jaws. 

The so-called potato scandal of this 
past spring, plus the fact that the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation has vast 
quantities of many commodities stored 
all over the country clearly point up the 
fact that we need new laws in the price 
support field. 

The growing public reaction against 
excessive Government storage of com¬ 
modities is proof that we need a farm 
plan which will allow for the natural 
consumption of most of our most abun¬ 
dant commodities, The bulk of the an¬ 
nual crop of each perishable commodity 
should be allowed to reach the market 
and have its retail price determined by 
the law of supply and demand. At the 
same time, the farther is certainly en¬ 
titled to a fair price for his crop and he 
should be guaranteed such a price if the 
market price does not bring it. 

The present muddle exacts an unfair 
toll on some groups of farmers. A good 
example is the squeeze which hits dairy 
and poultry farmers. Their products 
bring prices determined on the open 
market, but their feed, which is their 


biggest expense, is supported at a high 
level. 

These and other Inequities should and 
must be corrected for the good of our 
economy and I only regret that this 
Congress has not acted on the matter. 


Defense of Europe 


EIITENSION OP REMARKS 

CP 

HON. LEOH H. GAVIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following article by Con¬ 
stantine Brown, from the V/ashington 
Evening Star of September 10, 1950: 
Britain. France Want Europe De^'ended. But 
AT Eiipense op American Manpower 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Britain and Prance, our principal allle« In 
Europe, want to er.t their cnlie and have it. 
too. They want Europe defended against tlie 
Rufolaiis, but they do not want to tax their 
ov.n resources and do not want anybody but 
the Ufu Tcl States to provide the bulk of the 

ma.ipc 

Sccrct^/y of State Acheson made positive 
BUJ.S for the Integration of a German 

military forCv? Into the over-all defense of 
Europe. Drforc the western Big Tlirre for¬ 
eign mUiif.ters met In New York there were 
Indirect approaches by the military for the 
InduRioii of Spain In the over-all program 
to re.'5lst erbtGrn aggression. But the French 
and British Governments remained adamant 
against it. 

The members of the North Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance admit frankly that they cannot, for 
domestic political and other reasons, provide 
manpower for the ground force to oppose 
the vast Russian and satellite armies. 

NEED 80 DIVISIONS 

The original optimistic PFtlmate that 25 
ground divisions would suffice to stop an east¬ 
ern onslaught were drastically revised after 
the outbreak of the K<jrean war. 

The top-ranking officers of the Atlantic 
Alliance calculate that we shall need at least 
60 divisions to do the Job. 

The growing threat from Russia has wor¬ 
ried the people of continental Europe. Soon 
after hostilities started In Korea there was 
a clamor for increased American military 
forces in Germany. The French requested 
at least 6 additional divisions. They were 
right. The recent allied war games In Ger¬ 
many under the supervision of Qen. Mark 
Clark showed that present allied strength 
there Is totally inadequate to cope with an 
attack from the east. 

Factual reports from military specialists 
led our Government to recommend that 
the western Germans be rearmed as a part 
of the over-all defense plan. It wag esti¬ 
mated in Washington that a German army 
of 60,000 men as a starter would greatly 
bolster our chances of victory. 

The idea of rearming Germans under an 
Allied—in all likelihood American—comman¬ 
der was 111-received by the French and Brit¬ 
ish. Although the supplies for the new 
German army would be controlled by the 
United States, French Foreign MlnlBter'Schu- 
man refused to accept our plan. He Insisted 
that rearming the Germans would be dis¬ 
astrous for the present government of Pre¬ 
mier Reno Pleven. 


FRENCH ARB AFBAXO 

The French, who cannot add substantially 
to their present manpower under arms, while 
anxious to prevent another invasion of their 
territory, refuse to accept the help of their 
former enemies, even after we offer them the 
most sweeping assurances that there will 
be no repetition of the 1914 and 1CC9 ag- 
grcrElons. They say they cannot nfford to 
put many more men under arms. They are 
afraid of the political consequences for the 
present shaky government If they agree to 
piirmlt Germany to be armed. Yet they want 
their country adequately defended. This is 
tantamount to asking us to assume the bulk 
of the burden of the defense of Europe. 

The Brltlfh are only lukewarm to our 
proposal. Foreign Secretary Bavin, who 
stated publicly last week that Britain Is op¬ 
posed to arming the west Germans, is re¬ 
ported to have softened somewhat. But not 
enough to Influence his French collcrgue. 

Both Mr. Bivln and Mr. Schuman are 
determined to prevent the supplying of mod¬ 
ern war materials to the Spanish army, which 
Is 400,000 strong. While psychologically 
there may be some grounds for the French 
fear of the Germans—since the two coun¬ 
tries have been at bitter odds since 1870— 
Spain has never been actively hostile to her 
western neffrhbrrs. 

In World War I. King Alfonso maintained 
strict but friendly neutrality toward the 
AMicd Powers. In World War 11, General 
Franco’s a'KKurances to Paris permitted the 
French high command to withdraw its divl- 
pjons from the Pyrenees and send them to 
tile German front. 

Oppofitlon of the French and Britlrh to 
Inclusion of Spain in western defence is 
baced only on the fact that the Socialist 
parties in those countries do not like the 
present dictatorial regime In Madrid. Yet 
both governments are most anxious to see 
Communist China, where Mao Tse-tung rules 
RB ruthlessly as Stalin, seated in the United 
Nations and lully recognized as u member of 
the peace-loving nations. 

Spam ctm contribute far more to the 
defease of western Europe than cither Yugo¬ 
slavia or China. 


Know Your Enemy 


EXTENSION CP REMAEKS * 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW ro^,K 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here¬ 
tofore gi-anted, I am including in today’s 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the September 20 issue of Pathfinder: 

Know Your Enemy 

The free peoples of the world are engaged 
In a bitter struggle with their arch enemy— 
communism. Even if the Korean Incident 
Is localiRed, the fight will continue for many 
years; the Communists have admitted that 
their war with the democracies must be and 
will be never-ending. They believe that 
democracy must be destroyed if communism 
is to survive. 

Obviously, then, It Is Important for free 
peoples to know their avowed enemy, to 
understand communism, to recognize the 
difference between their present freedom 
and the way of life communism would force 
upon them. 

Communism Is more than a political be- 
Uef; it is a form of fanaticism. It Is an evil 
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doctrine, against all our concepts of life. 
It Is atheistic, and opposes all forms of 
religion. 

Communism claims it works for the bene¬ 
fit of all the people, yet it does not trust 
those It claims to help. Did you ever hear 
of a Communist regime voted In by the peo¬ 
ple in a really free election? Under com¬ 
munism, there is no choice. You vote for it— 
or else. 

Democracy holds the Individual as all- 
Important and the master of the state. Com¬ 
munism considers the individual the servant 
of the state; the state is all-important. Yet 
under communism the state is a small group 
of individuals, the bureaucrats who—usually 
by violence—have gained control of the party. 

In a democracy, you enjoy freedom of 
speech, thought, worship, and opportunity. 
Under communism, you do as you arc told, 
you even think and speak us you are told; 
you work where you are told, and for us 
little liB the group of bureaucrats at the top 
decide you should be paid. If you do not like 
euch a way of life and are loollsh enough to 
.say sc, you are “purged"; you end up in a 
labor camp, prison—or a cemetery. 

Democracy dignifies man as God’s master¬ 
piece, communism disavows God, and man 
is a robot. No man, woman or child is per¬ 
mitted any individual ambition, any personal 
hope, any private plans. Communism de¬ 
mands everyone's soul, mind and body— 
without question, without mercy, without 
appeal. 

Under democracy, the people elect to office 
those they consider best fitted; if they prove 
Incompetent, the people themselves vote 
them out and elect others In their place. 
Under communism, there is no hope of 
change; the party Is considered Incapable of 
error. It gains control of the state by vio¬ 
lence and keeps control by violence. Com¬ 
munism has pledged Itself to the overthrow 
of every other form of government In the 
world—by violence. Yet, would violence be 
necessary if communism really were the 
utopia It claims to be? Would not people 
willingly vote for such a system? Would the 
millions of sufTcrlng Russians, slaving under 
the Communist yoke, vote in a free elec¬ 
tion to keep the Kremlin crowd In power? 

Small wonder that the Communists main¬ 
tain their iron curtain; the real reason 
lor its existence is to prevent the people 
from learning the truth about the high liv- 
Ini; standards and freedoms enjoyed by the 
American people. The Russian worker would 
soon learn what a sham communism is. 
And in his rage he might use on his masters 
their own greatest weapon—violence. 


Hysteria on March 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CECIL R. KING 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, 1 include in the 
Record the following editorial from the 
Woodland (Calif.) Daily Democrat of 
September 11, 1950, and a letter pub¬ 
lished by the Sacramento Bee of Sep¬ 
tember 14. 1950: 

[From the Woodland (Calif.) Dally Demo¬ 
crat of September 11, 1950] 

Hysteria on March 

Whether or not one agrees with Congress- 
woman Helen Gahagan Douglas' vote against 


the Wood antisubversive bill. Mrs. Douglas 
must be commended for her fairness and 
courage. Undoubtedly, she recognized that 
as a result of voting against this particular 
bill, she would be subject to bitter editorial 
attacks by a partisan press. This is exactly 
wliat has happened. 

The papers opposing her candidacy for the 
United States Senate are charging that Mrs. 
Douglas, by her opposition to tne Wood bill, 
showed signs of leaning toward the Cenn- 
mies. As a matter of fact. Congresswoman 
Douglas is ss much an enemy of commu¬ 
nism as the editors who are assailing her. 

At the risk of Jeopardizing her chances for 
success In the November election, Mrs. 
Douglas refused to support the measure be¬ 
cause she favors common sense and modera¬ 
tion in legislation dealing with subversive 
activities. She contends that at all times 
Congress should exercise reasonable restraint. 
Mr.s Douglas, along with Congressmen 
Franck Havenner and John Shelley, of 
San Francisco, and George P. Miller and 
Chet Holiiteld. among other good Ameri¬ 
cans, declined to join In the hysteria which 
is causing many Americans to do to liberty 
of their own volition what a puteniial 
enemy could not force them to do. 

Many Inlluenllal and independently edited 
newspapers over the country are in agree¬ 
ment with Mrs. Douglas and the others who 
teamed with the minority against the bill. 

The measure passed by the House is prop¬ 
erly known ns the Wood bill and is a modifi¬ 
cation of the Mundt-Ferguson measure. 

When the bill went before the House. Mrs. 
DOUGLA.S stood with other members of the 
California delegation to amend the bill. She 
demanded that Government employees f.us- 
ponded or dismissed under the law should 
have the right of appeal. It was her con¬ 
tention, and properly so, that the right of 
appeal was fundamental. 

She had previously recorded her approval 
of the primary purpose of the bill, which is 
to safeguard the security of the Government, 
by voting lor an amendment proposed by 
Representative George P. MnxER. of Ala¬ 
meda. This amendment would have given 
a discharged employee the right to appeal 
to the United States Civil Sarvlco Commis¬ 
sion from the decision by his immediate sa- 
perlors to discharge him. The Miller amen cl- 
men I received bipartisan support and lost 
only a few votes. 

On the final submission of the bill with 
no right of appeal, no safeguards against ad- 
minlstrativo abuse, Mrs. Douglas exercised 
her right to vote against the measure. The 
bill has now been amended in the Senate to 
Include these appeal provisions. Mrs. Douc- 
LA.S promises that she will vote for the mca.s- 
urc when It returns from the conference 
committee. 

Among the outstanding reputable metro¬ 
politan papers editorially in accord with the 
stand taken by California's Mrs. Douglas, 
ara the New York Times, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Louisville Courier-Journal. Wash¬ 
ington Post, and St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The following editorial from the New York 
Times, urging grout care and mo.st careful 
consideration, Is typical of the commontB of 
other newspaper editors who are not espe¬ 
cially interested in the outcome of the sena¬ 
torial election in California and have no 
axes to grind. 

caution needed 

Now that the House has passed Its own 
antisubversive bill (H. R. 9490), the Senate 
has for its consideration this week no less 
than four distinct measures dealing with 
this highly controversial subject. Maneu- 
verings of both Democrats and Republicans 
to snare the credit for whatever legislation of 
this type is enacted may obscure—but can¬ 
not lessen—the urgent necessity of examin¬ 
ing such proposals with the greatest care. 
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We have already expressed our opinion 
regarding the throe major Senate bills on 
nntlsubverslve activities: The Mundt-Fer- 
guKon bill (S. 2311), the McCarran omnibus 
bill (S. 4037), and the administration bill (8. 
4061). We have explained why we think the 
first two, going far beyond the proper and 
laudable aim of making the Communists 
harmless, represent a potentially serious 
threat to American civil liberties. 

The bill which the House passed on Tues¬ 
day Is a modified version of the Mundt-Fer¬ 
guson measure; but It still contains such 
drastic registration provisions, it leaves such 
great power in the hands of an administra¬ 
tive board and it is couched in such broad 
language that we feel that It, too. Is more 
fnr-rejichlng than necessary or advisable. By 
and large, the law as it now stands appears 
adequate to protect us against the Commu¬ 
nist menace, so far as any law as such can 
protect us. In fact, between the upper mlll- 
Btono of present legislation and the nether 
millstone of the American voters’ common 
sense, communism is not getting very far in 
the United States. But Improvement in ex¬ 
isting law ran certainly be made, and this 
the administration bill, generally speaking, 
would do. 

It Is natural in these times that there 
should be a demand fta* antl-Communlst 
legislation; but it is imperative that In our 
haste to pass such legislation we do not 
endanger the freedom of thought and speech 
that is a vital part of the American tradition 
and la, In fact, essential for the proper func¬ 
tioning of democratic government. 

[From the Sacramento (Calif,) Bee of Sep¬ 
tember 14. 19501 
Letters From the People 

TRUSTS THE FBI 

Editor of the Bee : 

Sir: Regarding B. W. Vaughan’s letter 1 
agree wholeheartedly with everything he says, 
Including requiring all ConrmiinlBtB be in¬ 
delibly branded on the forehead with a red 
star. 

But 111 regard to this I do not believe 
Vaughan goes far enougli. If the branding 
Is to be effectual, It should be possible to de¬ 
termine If all Communists and subversives 
have registered and to accomplish this we 
should insist that all Republicans be branded 
with an R, all Democrats with a D, etc., ad 
infinitum. If every person over 18 years 
of age were Identified in this manner then 
we would have the means ol identifying the 
Commies as having registered. 

On second thought, maybe Vaughan and 
I are both wrong because I have heard 
that the Reds will resort to any subterfuge to 
further their nefarious ends, and in this con¬ 
nection, they might register Republican or 
Democrat and be so branded and we still 
would be In doubt as to who was who, even 
as v/e are today. 

I believe that our beat bet in identifying 
Reds is the Biblical saying: “By their works 
ye shall know them." By the very nature of 
their works It Is difficult for them to con¬ 
ceal from an Intelligent and Informed citi¬ 
zenry just what their true character is, no 
matter what particular label they may choose 
to be known under. 

And as for a twenty-third article In the 
Bill of Rights, as Vaughan suggests. It scc*ms 
to me the FBI has done a pretty good job 
of identifying all of the subversive groups 
and organizations in this country; and that 
our present legislative and law-enforcement 
agencies are capable of handling the situa¬ 
tion without any changes In the Bill of 
Rights. 

George E. Bwartz. 

Orlano. 
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Plannmg for Civilian I>efense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, for the In¬ 
formation of my colleagues and those 
who are actively engaged in planning 
for civilian defense, I am proud to re¬ 
port on a civilian defense plan which 
originated In my district and which may 
well become a pattern for voluntary ef¬ 
forts, throughout the Nation. 

I refer to the offering by a New Jersey 
industry of its transportation and man¬ 
power to aid relief agencies during peace 
or wartime emergencjes. This offering 
is in the form of mobile emergency dis¬ 
aster relief units composed of trucks and 
other plant vehicles and manned by 
plant personnel trained in disaster re¬ 
lief procedure. 

This plan originated as a spontaneous 
and unselfish act on the part of Carl W, 
Badcnhauscn. president of the P. Bal- 
lantine Si Sons brewery in Newark, 
N. J., on the night of Alay 19, 1960. Im¬ 
mediately upon hearing of the ruin and 
human misery caused by ihe great South 
Amboy ammunition explosion of that 
date. Mr. Badenhausen offered the truck¬ 
ing and manpower of his organization 
to New Jersey State authorities in the 
disaster area. A convoy of 200 trucks 
and the company ambulance was formed 
lor use in the devastated area. 

While this voluntary act by private 
Industry in time of local crlsi.s is indeed 
noteworthy. It is the subsequent action 
of this Newark firm that has national 
signiflcance and which I commend to the 
attention of those responsible for civilian 
defense and disaster relief. This act and 
the blueprint which Ballantine oflScials 
have drafted to make this plan available 
for other centers is. I believe, an extraor¬ 
dinary example of community-minded- 
ness and responsibility. 

The Ballantine Co. has now formed an 
emergency relief unit in Newark, N. J., 
on a permanent basis, and is now organ¬ 
izing another in Washington, D. C. These 
units are available to State civilian de¬ 
fense agencies in the area In which they 
are located. 

The units are built around a nucleus 
of spot convoys ot 10 trucks and 3 cars 
each, which can move Instantly on call, 
with blankets, stretchers, tools, first-aid 
kits, flares, portable lights, ropes, and 
ladders. 

They are manned by Ballantine per¬ 
sonnel which has been given training in 
the basic operations of mobile disaster 
relief units and in duties which normally 
are in demand at the site of disasters. 

The company also is prepared to aug- 
ment these spot convoys with additional 
convoys. Williln an hour It could have 
hundreds of trucks dispatched in organ¬ 
ized convoys. 

The readiness of these units for service 
Is assured by a carefully designed com¬ 
munications system. Appreciate relief 
authorities have been notified that calls 


lor the units are to be placed with the 
central yard dispatch ofiBce at the plant. 
The dispatcher and alternate members 
of the company staff have been trained 
to obtain from the caller pertinent infor¬ 
mation regarding the whereabouts of the 
disaster and the contemplated use of the 
Ballantine units. Verification of this 
vital information is made by a return call 
to the relief agency. The plan provides 
for full control of the units by the State 
authorities during the emergency, elimi¬ 
nating the possibility that full use of the 
units will be lost because of confusion on 
the part of unit personnel. 

In addition to the spot convoys which 
are ready, the company has pledged the 
availability of its entire fleet of some 800 
trucks if and when they are needed. The 
units arc currently at the disposal of 
Leonard Dreyfus, civil defense director 
for the State of New Jersey. 

I submit that here we have a concrete 
example of a workable plan for aid by 
industry in the event of disaster any¬ 
where in our great country. Whether a 
particular firm has only one truck or a 
great fleet of trucks, it can play an Im¬ 
portant part in disaster relief work by 
making transportation and personnel 
available to the appropriate State and 
community relief agencies. 

As those of us who have been at the 
scene of disasters know too well, removal 
of disaster victims, transportation of re¬ 
lief workers, quick transportation of 
medical supplies and other necessariCvS to 
the scene of the tragedy, all of these are 
matters of utmost urgency. 

It i.s not feasible for the average relief 
organl?:atlon to have as standard equip¬ 
ment the amount of transportation it 
often needs to perform the tasks listed. 
The initial cost of such transportation 
w ould be prohibitive, the maintenance of 
the vehicles would require additional 
funds, and the personnel needed to op¬ 
erate the vehicles are simply not avail¬ 
able in many cases. 

The reluUvely few large and fully 
equipped disaster relief units which now 
exist are often called great distances to 
aid in emergencies. It is not uncom¬ 
mon to read in the press of fire com¬ 
panies and other relief units from a 
large number of communities converging 
on one area to aid in an emergency. 
While this may be an adequate proce¬ 
dure for peacetime purposes, It is not 
desirable because it leaves unprotected 
many areas where the equipment is nor¬ 
mally based. 

It takes but little imagination to pic¬ 
ture a wartime situation in which a 
number of disasters ocur in a relatively 
limited geographical area. In such a 
situation, pooling of existing relief trans¬ 
portation to serve at the scene of a sin¬ 
gle disaster would be impossible. With¬ 
out an actual plan for the acquisition of 
supplementary transportation, the suf¬ 
fering which would result at many of the 
disaster scenes defies description. Be¬ 
cause of the lack of vehicles, transpor¬ 
tation of the injured to hospitals would 
be delayed, the arrival of skilled emer¬ 
gency relief workers would be stymied. 
urgentl.y needed supplies would not 
reach the suffering. In short, all of the 
tragedy which always accompanies a 


disaster, might well be compounded 
again and again because of a lack of 
transportation at the scene. 

1 should like to stress that the size of a 
plant or industry is not important to 
participation in this program. In our 
extensive farming and nonindustrial 
areas, for example, It is conceivable that 
many owners of single trucks could co¬ 
operate with relief agencies to devise a 
workable plan which would result in the 
immediate availability of adequate trans¬ 
portation at disaster scenes. Although 
war-caused disasters are less likely in 
these nonindustrial areas, we cannot 
under present conditions consider any 
area immune for disaster and thus not 
in potential need of mobile emergency 
disaster relief units. 

I shall not attempt to blueprint the 
makeup of mobile disaster units. The 
Ballantine plan which I described can 
be considered a model. Substantial var¬ 
iations would be warranted according 
to the geographical location of the unit 
base.. In areas where floods are a prob¬ 
lem the units would differ from those 
used in areas likely to be the scene of 
great fires. The number of small cars in 
a unit would vary according to traffic 
conditions, since these vehicles are In¬ 
tended to facilitate traffic control. 

The important point I wish to make 
Is that this proposition deserves serious 
attention from the Government and 
from industry, everywhere, at this time. 
We are hearing a great deal about ci- 
vilian defease at the community level. 
Here we have more than just talk and 
paper planning. We have a workable 
plan which is already in limited opera¬ 
tion because of the civic-mindedness of 
one industrial leader. I have no doubt 
that industry throughout the Nation is 
eager to cooperate. With this coopera¬ 
tion our Nation will have taken a real 
step forward toward the goal of adequate 
preparedness for emergency which we 
must reach before it is too late. 


Richard H. Balch^ an Outstanding Citizen, 
Is Candidate for the Office of Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor of New York State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr, DAVIES of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my pleasure last week 
to be present at the New York State 
Democratic Convention in Rochester and 
see an outstanding citizen and friend 
of mine nominated for lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor of New York State. He is Rich¬ 
ard H. Balch, of Utica. 

Dick Balch is one of those rare Ameri¬ 
cans—-a man whose energies are un¬ 
bounded, and who has turned his tal- 
ents Into countless fields In his efforts 
to better the lives of his fellow citizens 
and those who work with him and for 
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He Is president of the larg^est fishinsr 
tackle manufacturing company in the 
Nation—the Horrocks-Ibbotson Co.— 
and yet he is a stanch friend of labor. 
His company is successful and profitable, 
and at the same time, it is an outstand¬ 
ing example of good labor-management 
relations. It has contracts with the CIO 
textile workers and the APL teamsters. 

Dick Balch is highly regaided in busi¬ 
ness circles, being a member of the board 
of Devine Bros. Manufacturing Co.. 
Utica Fire Insurance Co., and Frost & 
Co., of New York City. He has been a 
vice president of the Utica Chamber of 
Commerce, and was management rep¬ 
resentative on the area war manpower 
management-labor committee during 
World War IL 

Always interested In civic affairs. Dick 
Balch has been a member of the board 
of education of Utica for several years. 
In addition he has been a member and 
chairman of the Utica Board of Water 
Supply since 1924. He has also been in¬ 
strumental in the success of community 
chest campaigns and similar worth¬ 
while drives. 

Dick Balch. at 40, is the popessor of 
many enviable talents. He is in the 
prime of life, with characteristic vigor 
and imagination, and yet is a successful 
businessman and public servant. He has 
had over 25 years of experience in public 
and civic affairs and has many fine years 
of service to his fellow citizens ahead of 
him. , ^ 

It is an honor for the people of my 
district to have a man like Dick Balch 
nominated on a major political party’s 
State ticket. 


Meat Inspection Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

or CONNKCTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. MCGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the attached resolution 
adopted by the Greater New Haven In¬ 
dustrial union Council. September 11, 
1950: 

Whereas the Meat Inspection Service Is a 
division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
which was formed some 60 years uro by an 
act of Congress, and was later augmented 
duo to public demand by the Meat Ins|)ec- 
tloii Act of June 30. 1906, and is this year 
being further augmented to Increase Its du¬ 
ties and responsibllltleB duo to public de¬ 
mand; and 

Whereas the sole duty and responsibility 
of this service is to protect the public health 
and welfare by insuring a safe and whole¬ 
some meat supply to the consuming public, 
and by their own regulations the Armed 
Forces, Veterans' Administration, and all 
other Government services, and to all for¬ 
eign countries who Import our meat and 
meat food products; and 

Whereas the cost to the American people 
for this service is Inslgnlflcant In return for 
the protection received, being less than 10 
cents per person per year; and 


Whereas the Meat Inspection Division Is 
faced with a disastrous cut In appropriations 
requested for the next fiscal year, which will 
necessitate the dismissal of 344 meat In¬ 
spectors through the country from Its pres¬ 
ently undermanned force: Now, therefore, be 
It 

Resolved, That the Greater New Haven CIO 
Council and Its alfiliatcs go on record as op¬ 
posing this dangerous proposal; that It use 
every means at its disposal to bring this mat¬ 
ter to the attention of the public through 
any means it may see fit, and that the pub¬ 
lic bo urged to contact their Congressmen In 
opposition to this appropriation reduction; 
and be it further 

ResoLt^ed, That steps be initiated to have 
Congress place the personnel ol the Meat 
In.spcctlon Division on the same level as per¬ 
sonnel of the Armed Forces, Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration, and medical jx'rsonnel of the 
Public Health Service who were excluded In 
this amendment to the approprlniioii bill; 
namely the Byrd-Bridgos amendment. 

William Staplfton. 

President. 

Irma Mei, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


Railway Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to briefly supplement the remarks 
that I made recently in connection with 
the Railroad Retirement Act. It is my 
considered opinion that this act is in 
need of sub.stantial amendment. Any 
amendment to a law affecting the wel¬ 
fare and even the livelihood of an im¬ 
portant segment of our society should 
only be enacted after careful and pains¬ 
taking study. 

I therefore repeat my request that 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce schedule public 
hearings as soon as practicable and 
thereafter bring to this floor appropriate 
amendments for the benefit of hundreds 
of thousands of railroad workers 
throughout the country. It is possible 
that with prompt and vigorous action on 
the part of the committee this much- 
needed legislation might be passed dur¬ 
ing November or December by this Con¬ 
gress, In any event .such hearings and 
deliberation will enable the next Con¬ 
gress to work its will promptly and in¬ 
telligently. 

Mr. Speaker, by almost unanimous 
action this Congress recently raised the 
pension payments to those presently on 
the social-security retirement rolls. In 
gome cases the benefits were actually 
doubled. I have no quarrel with that 
legislation, I was happy to support it. 
But I respectfully submit that the cost 
of living for the retired railroad worker 
Is just as high as the cost for any other 
American citizen. The old railroaders 
who have devoted their productive years 
to the most essential of all American in¬ 
dustries receive no special privilege or 
discount in the purchase of food, cloth¬ 
ing or shelter. 


The employees of the railroads have 
their own retirement fund with pay¬ 
ments and benefits prescribed by Fed¬ 
eral statute. They want to continue 
their separate and Independent status. 
They have no desire to become a part of 
the broad social-security program and 
I do not so recommend. Nevertheless 
separate status should not make the men 
and women working for the railroads 
the victims of discrimination. Such dis¬ 
crimination does exist and only the Con¬ 
gress can correct it. 

Today’s newspapers are filled with the 
exploits and accomplishments of the 
United States Marines. Today all Amer¬ 
icans are grateful to the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress which prevented the liquidation of 
the Marine Corps and its absorption by 
the Army. There is a definite parallel 
between the Marines and the railroad 
workers. Each group is justly proud of 
Its separate entity and its history of ac¬ 
complishment. Just as the Marines 
rightfully and vigorously resist absorp¬ 
tion by the Army, so the railroaders re¬ 
sist absorption by social security. 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider disa¬ 
bility and retirement benefits the paral¬ 
lel which I have pointed out comes to an 
end. The Marines receive the same 
benefits as do all the other members of 
the armed services. The railroad work¬ 
ers, on the other hand, based on their 
own contributions, do not receive bene¬ 
fits commensurate to those of the 45,- 
000.000 Americans now covered by the 
Social Security Act. Furthermore, the 
railroads themselves make proportion¬ 
ately larger payments than does indus¬ 
try in general. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is the time for ac¬ 
tion. Wc have had 4 years of experience 
under the Grosser amendments. We can 
no longer hide behind the old excuse. 
’’IjCt’s see how the present law works 
out." I earnestly hope that this Con¬ 
gress and the great Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce will meet 
the responsibility to the American rail¬ 
road worker who has contributed so 
much to this, our country. 


Hon. John C. Davies, of New York 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr, McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, before 
the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress adjourns. I would like to say 
a few words in praise of one of our col¬ 
leagues from up-State New York, the 
Honorable John C. Davies. 

Congressman Davies came to us as the 
third youngest Member of the Eighty- 
first Congress, and a man who hkd never 
before held public office, but he has 
proven to be an outstandi^ig freshman 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

When voting on legislation, he sup¬ 
ported almost all progressive measures 
for the betterment of our Nation end 
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our people* but he did not hesitate to 
cross party lines on occasion in iiis vote 
on bills in which he could not believe. 
His votes were dictated by his conscience 
and the best interest of the people in his 
district, rather than by political expedi¬ 
ency. ^ , 

Jack Daviks supported and voted for 
the working out of labor lerrislation 
which would be equitable to all sides. 

He haT supported legislation which will 
improve the housing shortage and give 
the lower and middle Income groups a 
chance to own homes. Davies sup¬ 
ported the PEPC bill, the new social 
security law, the new minimum wage 
law, liberalized displaced persons legis¬ 
lation and the bills to give statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii. He also favored 
those Hoover Comrni.ssion recommenda¬ 
tions which he believed would actually 
result in increased efficiency and econ¬ 
omy. 

In his effort to aid in bringing some 
bit of clarity in the muddle of farm leg¬ 
islation which now exists, he has con¬ 
stantly fought to protect the rights of 
tho duiiT farmers in his district. In 
addition, he has been instrumental in 
securing some Government contracts for 
firms in his district so that the employ¬ 
ment situation could be improved. 

Davies* wide range of interests can be 
seen by some of the bills he has intro¬ 
duced during this Congress. They in¬ 
clude m<iaRures to provide more ade¬ 
quate provision for the health of school 
children, to regulate oleomargarine, to 
suspend certain import taxes on cop¬ 
per. to condemn the persecution of Car¬ 
dinal Mindszeiity, to abolish the poll tax 
by a constitutional amendment, to im¬ 
prove the harbor at Oswego, N. Y,, to 
encourage con.struction of rental hous¬ 
ing near military installations. He also 
introduced bills to aid in th(? develop¬ 
ment of Great Lakes shipping, and to 
aid poultry farmers by providing Gov¬ 
ernment surplus feed to them at a lower 
cost. 

It can be readily seen, Mr. Speaker, 
that Jack Davies is the kind of legislator 
of v/hich we need more in this country— 
young, progressive, Independent and ac¬ 
tive in hi.s repre.sentation of his con¬ 
stituents. It has been a pleasure to have 
Eoj-vecl with him in the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress and the people of the Thirty-fifth 
District of New Ytirk should be glad that 
John C. Davii .s w’as theii* Representative 
during that period. 


Dried Eggs From Commuiiist China 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF WEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include an 
editorial from the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob¬ 
server and another from the Oloversvllle 
(N. Y.) Herald dealing with the silly per¬ 
formance of allowing dried eggs to be 
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Shipped Into this country from Com¬ 
munist China at a time when our own 
Government warehouses are bulging 
with dried eggs resulting from domestic 
production. 

Tho answer proposed by the editor of 
the Observer to the State Department’s 
contention regarding the lowering of the 
tariff rate is, of course, unanswerable. 
This country has no treaty with Com¬ 
munist China, so that there is no neces¬ 
sity to consult with any other nation be¬ 
fore advising the Communists that the 
import rate will be 27 cents a pound as 
fixed by the Tarilt Commission rather 
than the present bargain rate of 17 cents. 
As the editor says: 

You can’t violate a treaty that does not 
exist. 

The purchase of these dried eggs, of 
course, does notiilng but bol.stcr the Com¬ 
munist regime in China. Any money 
s( nt out there now certainly will not fur¬ 
ther tho Interest of our country and. in¬ 
deed, may be used for the purchase of 
munitions and other material to be used 
aqainst us. No possible need can be 
shown for dried eggs w'iiich already are 
in huge surplus in this country. Their 
importation ought to be prohibited alto- 
r.etlicr. If that cannot or will not ho 
done, certainly our Government should 
insist on imposing the maximum duty of 
27 cents a pound instead of the tariff of 
17 cents established by the Geneva Trade 
Convention for nations signing the Inter¬ 
national Trade Agreement. 

The above-mentioned editorials fol¬ 
low: 

IProm the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer oX 
AilgUBt 25, 19501 
You Name This One 

It Beems that there Is no cncl to the imbe- 
cilitlch oi the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tiaii. Every day a new one crops uj), and It 
Is always a little sillier than the one wo 
heard about yesterday. 

It lb no secret that the storage cost on the 
farm products that the CCC has taken ofl the 
market and hidden away In warehouses, oil 
tanks, Idle slilps, and caves amounts to ^105,- 
000,000 a year, or about $25,000 an hoiir. 
That, mind you, is Just the storage cost. 

Among the commodities in storage arc 
dried eggs by the billions of dozen.*;, which 
the CCC has bought up to kee'p the retail 
price high and has sequestered in a cave In 
Kansas. 

Most of us knew about that cavel ul of eggs. 
What we did not know, until Representative 
Kkating, of New York, told about It in a de¬ 
bate In the House, is that we arc importing 
800,000 pounds of dried ef',gs a month from— 
of all places—Communist Chlim. 

It camo about this way; 

In 1931 the TarJlf Commission set the Im¬ 
port duty on dried eggs at 27 cents o pound. 
At the Geneva trade convention in 1947 the 
Htate Department negotiated a treaty with 
all nutioiiB signing the Intcrnatioual Trade 
Agreement reducing the tariff to 17 cents. 

Last spring, when the Communist Gov¬ 
ernment took over In China, it Informed our 
State Department that it did not recognize 
our trade treaty with Nationalist China: 
80 it would Insist on selling ite dried eggs 
to the United States, duty free. 

The State Department says it can't do any¬ 
thing about it without consulting the other 
58 nations that signed the treaty. 

We think It could do one thing: It could 
Just remind Peiping that there never was 
a treaty between the United States and 
CommunJ&t China; hence, as far as Com- 
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xnunlst China is concerned, the tariff will be 
27 cents. 

It is hard to sec how the other 68 nations 
could object, because Communist China 
never signed the collective treaty. You can't 
violate a treaty that does not exist. 

[From the Glovcrsville (N. Y.) Herald of 
August 29. 1950 J 

The Morning Heraws's Eye Opener—^Dut 
Who Is Really To Blamjs? 

Bepreaentatlvc Kenneth B. Keating, New 
York, Republican, charged In the House the 
ether day that the Government actually 1 b 
encoura'Jiig Communist Clilna to ship dried 
eggs into this country—while at the same 
time spending millions of dollars of the 
tn\payers' money to buy up eggs here, In 
dried form, under the Federal price support 
pif»gru,m. 

"During the very time that our Govern¬ 
ment has been buying up surplus egc» and 
hoarding dried eggs in caves and ware¬ 
houses.” the CongroRSman declared, "It has 
rrTised to take any action to bar the Import 
of dried eggs from Communist China, 

"In fart, the aclmlnlbtration actually is 
encouraging these Imports by granting bar- 
gain-bafiement, cut-rate Import duties to a 
government we have not e%'cn recognized.” 

And It's perfectly true, too. 

The Government Is very much to blame In 
tho matter; but someone else must shoulder 
at Ic.Tst a portion of the reRponslblllty, 

For the United States Government, Itself, 
iff not Importing those Communist-Chinese 
dried cggB. 

That is clone by individual American com¬ 
mercial concerns, because it pays them to 

do f'.n. 

’iherc need not be any drluclonn In the 
matter. There Is nothing illegal about the 
transactions. The Chinope have dried eggs 
to sell. They can produce them at a rela- 
IJvoly low price. It is cheaper for American 
firmt? which uso dried cgqs in the manulac- 
turc fu' various cominodllies to piirohase 
coiifciKnment.s of thoFie dried euss from 
Cominunlst China, and pay the Import 
duties, than it would be to purchase dried 
eggs ill this country. 

And the American dollars that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists receive for tbe.se dried eggs 
will help the Chinese Communist govern¬ 
ment to equip its nrinies. They may even, 
already be helping to equip the North 
Korean lurces with whom Amcrienn trooiis 
now are at grips. 

Ye.s, there would be an easy way to put 
nil end to the traffic—by raising the Import 
duly so that it would not be profitntale to 
Import Chinese dried eggs. 

But there would be an even easier way— 
for the American importers eonocrncd to 
decline to utilize ChineRC dried eggs In their 
bUEliiesa as a matter of sheer loyalty. 

Tlyjn there would not be any need of aug¬ 
mented tariff duties. 


Tbe Korean Seductre»s Who Betrayed 
America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON, RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIViGIS 

Thursday, September Zl, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of lUinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today addressed letters 
to Congressmen Carl Vinson and Dkwet 
Short, of the Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee, calling for attention to a critical 
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situation that has had a tragic effect on 
the fortunes of our fighting men in 
Korea. 

The Soviet aggressors have success¬ 
fully used Korean women to obtain valu¬ 
able information from American military 
personnel as well as to conduct a thriv¬ 
ing underground operation in the Korean 
Republic. The deadly skill of these ad¬ 
venturesses, prior to the North Korean 
invasion, has undoubtedly had a great 
deal to do with the grave misfortune suf¬ 
fered by the brave defenders under the 
leadership of General MacArthur. 

Because this situation is so vicious in 
its implications and so dangerous in its 
relationship to our occupation troops 
throughout the world. I am asking at 
this time for the insertion in the Con¬ 
gressional Record of the following article 
that appears in Coronet Magazine for 
October 1950: 

The Korean Seductress Who Betrayed Amer¬ 
ica--’Here, Told for the First Time, Is the 

Amazing Story of a Communist Mata Hari 
(By Mary Vun Ronsfiolaer Thayer) 

Although the name of Kim Suim, a beau¬ 
tiful oriental girl, failed to appear in com¬ 
muniques from the Korean front, it deserved 
a place there. Fcir, when the alluring young 
temptress was shot as a spy a few hours be¬ 
fore the Red troops crashed into Seoul, tlie 
event was comparable to the destruction 
of a column of Rod tanks. 

V7ith her voluptuous charm and oriental 
Bcductlvonesa, Kim Suim, known to her a m- 
patriota as the “Doctor ol Lovemaking,” was 
a deadly weapon, shaped and set in motion 
by Russian hands. She and thousands of 
others like hor—all chosen for their lx;auty 
and easy morals, Indoctrinated with the Com¬ 
munist credo and turned loose to do as much 
damage as possible—were part of a vast plan. 

Tho.se lethal ladles of the Soviet operation 
sex used their charms to protect Red under¬ 
ground terrorists, and to seduce the enemy— 
South Korea and America—Into betraying 
its deepest secrets. 

We know there was a large number of 
these Mata Haris In Korea, well trained and, 
in their coldly amorous fashion, highly ef¬ 
fective In gathering vital Information from 
unsuspecting American officers and GI's. 
Their far-flung sisters are a problem that will 
confront us again and again. Luckily wc 
have a blueprint of their methods, for Kim 
Suim stood trial In a Korean court, where 
her machinations were glaringly exposed. 

Her first exposure to communism took 
place in 1942. at a meeting of so-called 
patriots. There, she fell In love with the 
principal speaker of the evening a tall and 
handsome Korean named Lee Kung Kook, 
administrative director of the Communist 
National Front Federation. 

Lee Kung was a fanatic, who never spent 
time on anything—even lovemnklng—with¬ 
out a sound Ideological reason. Even before 
submitting to Kim Suim’s wiles, he looked 
into her background and evaluated her po¬ 
tential usefulness to the party. 

An orphan, she had been educated at 
American Methodist schools and later had 
found a Job as private secretary of the 
head of the dental school at Severance Col¬ 
lege. All this counted In her favor. But her 
greatest asset, from Leo Kung’s point of view, 
was not her education but her looks—and 
the power they gave her over men. 

She was a miniature Venus, perfectly pro¬ 
portioned. with the shiniest and longest black 
pigvftlls In all Korea, and with enormous 
black eyes, enhanced by extravagantly arched 
eyebrows. Nature obviously had endowed her 
to be a charmer, and It was at Severance 
College that she received her nickname, 
“Doctor of Lovemaking.'* 


Lee Kung decided Kim Suim could bj of 
great value both to him and to the Commu¬ 
nist cause. So interspersing doctrine and 
embraces, he slowly bent her to his will. 
When the payoff arrived It exceeded his most 
optimistic dreams. Three years after that 
1942 meeting of “patriots,” all of Korea be¬ 
low the thirty-eighth parallel was taken over 
by United States occupation forces—and 
Kim Suim stepped forth confidently to meet 
them. 

Misaionary-trained and accomplished in 
English, she knew perfectly how to Ingrati¬ 
ate herself. She was received with open 
arms. They made her the receptiouiet at the 
Banto Hotel, United States military head¬ 
quarters in Korea. Kim Suim was touchingly 
grateful. She went out of her way to please, 
smiling and bowing all day long—and at 
night supplying her Korean lover with in¬ 
creasingly valuable Information. 

She discovered, well in advance, the Im¬ 
pending wlthdraw.al of United States forces 
and even the precise dates of their de¬ 
parture. 

For a year she remained at the Banto, in 
a constant glitter of top brass. Then her 
fortune took a still more dizzy upturn. She 
was shitted to the United Stetes Provost 
Marshal's office, part of the Counter Intelli¬ 
gence Division—which meant daily contact 
with high-sccLU-lty data. It was the sort of 
Job spie.'^ dream ol. 

A.b(mt this time, the private life of the 
*‘D.,ctor of Lovemakiiig” also underwent a 
change. She found a proper place to hang 
out her shingle, a luxurious house on Kind 
Jade Street, In Seoul's most fashionable 
dlstn-'t. Originally the establishment had 
belonged to a wealthy Japanese, who had sur¬ 
rendered it to the American military gov¬ 
ernment, which. In turn, suiTcndered it to 
Kim Suim. 

Why was It given to her? In seeking the 
answer in the records of her trial, one is Im¬ 
pressed chiefly by the elaborate discictlon of 
the Korean prosecutor. Others were less 
reticent. They named nn American offleer, 
the one, they added slyly, to whom she had 
borne a son. 

Soon the hou.so In Kind Jade Street was a 
busy and curious place. Above stairs, there 
were revelry, romance, and a continual com¬ 
ing and going of American dlgnltarle.s; 
downstairs, things were quite different. 
Kim Suim shuttled between the two levels, 
one minute rushing up to greet a couple uf 
colonels, then hurrying down to speed a Com¬ 
munist fugitive on his way to oafety be¬ 
yond the thirty-eighth parallel. At night 
.she would sin*' native songs to an apprecia¬ 
tive uniformed audience, perform her amo¬ 
rous devoirs, and after that, dash away to 
count the profits of a brisk side line she was 
running in stolen Jeeps, ammunition, and 
guns. 

In her unassailable position, beyond bur- 
plclon, she master-minded a whole network 
of Communist Intrigue and espionage. 
Bundles of Japanese currency, brought down 
from the Communist north, were secreted 
In her cellar. When they had been dis¬ 
tributed among the Communists of the 
south, in came rice boxes filled with pil¬ 
fered American arms. The munitions—as 
well as occasional refugees for whom Kind 
Jade SStrect served as a stop on the under¬ 
ground railroad—were loaded Into American 
vehicles and driven to the thirty-eighth 
parallel, where all would promptly disappear 
Into Red territory. The drivers were Korean 
employees of the American military govern¬ 
ment, whose passes permitted them to go 
anywhere unchallenged. 

Then, one night In September 1046, as 
Klm Suim and her naive American protec¬ 
tor were having tea, a servant whispered In 
her ear. Excusing herself, she hurried down 
to the cellar, where Lee Kung Kook was 
waiting. A disastrous thing had happened. 
The timid South Korean Government at 


last had Issued a warrant for his arrest. She 
would have to help him escape. 

It was an easy enough assignment, for, 
out of consideration for the Americans, the 
police were no more likely to Invade the 
house on Kind Jade Street than they were 
the Banto Hotel. For 3 days Lee Kung re¬ 
mained in concealment, while his sweetheart 
made arrangements to smuggle him to the 
border. 

Tearfully, she told her American Irlend 
that her “mother” lay dying In Kaesung, the 
nearest city to the Red border. As a dutiful 
daughter, the least she could do was rush 
a doctor to the scene. The American ex¬ 
pedited the Journey. Touched by her ob¬ 
vious grief, he showered her and the doctor— 
who happened to be Lee Kung Kook—with 
good wishes for the “mother’s” recovery. 

At her trial, this trip north and Lee Kung’s 
escape wore commented on, but the prose¬ 
cutor discreetly relrained from mentioning 
the fact that the Journey was made In an 
American Jeep. 

I,ee*s departure brought no decrease of 
underground activity In Kind Jade Street. 
It went on for nearly throe more years, years 
of unmnrred succe.ss during which Kim Suim 
became known as the best-dressed, best-in¬ 
formed, most powerful native woman In 
Seoul. 

Then, at last, her luck ran out. She had 
predicted the event herself—and had been 
congratulated for doing so by her Commu¬ 
nist masters. The American occupation 
troops left South Korea. 

Kim Suim was desolate. She wept on her 
departing protector’s shoulder and assured 
him of her undying devotion. Then, wip¬ 
ing her eyes, she sat down to await what 
life would bring her next. 

What It brought her, eventually, was the 
long-suffering Incredibly patient South Ko¬ 
rean police, and once more the house on 
Kind Jade Street was filled with lamenta¬ 
tions. 

“But what have I done?” walled its mis¬ 
tress, a picture of outraged virtue. The ar¬ 
resting officer regarded her stonily. 

“Madame,” he began, “we have known 
about your activhles for years. We would 
have acted long before this, only—He left 
the sentence unfinished, but its meaning was 
clear—somebody high up might have ob¬ 
jected. 

In June 1950, charged with 4 major and 
26 le.sscr crimes against the State, Klm Suim 
stood trial. One of the chief defense wit¬ 
nesses was Yung Sook Mo. former classmate 
of the accused and Korea’s foremost poetess. 
Speaking with the voice of befuddled lib¬ 
erals all over the world. Miss Mo discounted 
the prosecution’s talk of communism and 
treason. 

“The reason Miss Klm Suim committed 
this crime,” her strange deposition read In 
part, “was love. She fell In love with this 
man. Lee Kung Kook, and though Mr. Kook 
was working against the Republic of Korea, 
all she could do was to cooperate fully.” 

This starry-eyed poetess’ plea for sympathy 
was rejected by Iho court, the prosecutor 
calling it rogretablo. No doubt Miss Mo 
came to regret It herself some weeks later, 
for she was one of the first to be shot by 
North Korean Communists after they took 
Seoul. 

While the Red troops still were In the out¬ 
skirts of the city on June 28, Kim Suim, 
who had confessed and had been condemned 
to death, was removed from the military 
prison to Klmpo airport. In honor, perhaps, 
of her American friends, she had been used 
to going around in slacks with her hair done 
up In an American-style permanent. Now> 
for this ceremonial occasion, she was dressed 
conservatively in Korean garb, and her long 
black hair was bound tightly about her head. 

When she had crossed the compound and 
taken her stand against the far wall, one 
of the soldiers, lined up in front of her, 
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whifprrecl to a companion, “How Btnall she 
Is, We must lower our sights.” 

A tnltjuie later there wus the command, 
and the staccato bark of rifles. As the “Doc¬ 
tor of LovemaHing” sank to the ground, her 
R'^d oomrades were swarming Into Seoul, 
Fhn()ttn(,’ off the American guns and ammu¬ 
nition which she had so adroitly smuggled In 
to them. 


Tbe Njw Social-Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLinCIS 

IN im: HOUSE OP representatives 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in my opin¬ 
ion, cne of the outstanding achievements 
of this Eit.^hty-first Congress is the enact¬ 
ment of a law expanding and bringing up 
to dp.to our .social-security system. This 
low fc'xt'*nds .security in their old ap,o to 
10.000,000 additional Americans as a 
matter of tlici: earned right, not os a 
matter of charity cr a public dole. It 
.social-recurity benefits to conform 
with higher co:A.s of living. 

I believe that our social-security sys¬ 
tem should be extended even further, so 
as to cover ai) working men and women. 
Eut thc‘ n€\^’ law parised by the Eighty- 
f rst Congress is a great step forward, and 
I w'as giad to cast my vote for it. 

In view of the wldo.^pread interest in 
th..'s lav/ I thiiilc it will be helpful to set 
forth the changes in our social-.security 
ryr.tom which it brings about. 

MAJOR CHANCfLS 5^TMM^R1Z£0 

Summarized in a few sentences, the 
major chanre.s are: 

Pilot. Larger benefits. The people of 
Illinois now receivinr* scciial-security pay¬ 
ments will lind that in the checks to be 
mailed out October 3 their benehts will 
be, on the average, roughly, 75 percent 
greater than they have been. For those 
who will retire after June 1952 benefits 
v/ill be twice what they are now. on the 
average. 

P.ccond. Ereader coverage. On Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1951, meny Illinoisans who up to 
now have not been covered by social 
recurity, will come under the sy.stem. 
For the first time the nonfarm, self-em¬ 
ployed persons in business for them¬ 
selves, such as grocery-.storc. retail-store, 
or ga.s-station owners, will have the op¬ 
portunity to earn security in their later 
life under the social-security system. 

Third, Easier eligibility: In general. It 
wall take le.ss years of fiocial-.sccurity cov¬ 
erage before you are eligible to draw 
benefits. Specifically, persons who are 
now 65 or over, and who have had six 
quarter-years—a year and a half—of 
social-security covei^age can and should 
apply immediately for benefits. Any re¬ 
tired worker as well as survivors and de¬ 
pendents will be able to earn $50 a month 
as against the present limit of $15—with¬ 
out losing their benefit payments. 

Here. In more detail, arc the answers 
to questions I think will be of most gen¬ 
eral interest: 


HOW MUCH LABGX:B BJENEFITSf 

First. How much larger will benefits be 
under the new law? Benefit increases 
will go to two main groups of people: (a) 
those who are currently receiving them 
before 1952; and (b) those who will reach 
retirement age after June 1952. These 
are called new starts. Let me explain 
more fully how the new bill affects each 
of these croups. 

IMMEDIATE INCREASES AVERAGE SEVfc'NTY-SEVENf 
AND ONE-HALF PERCENT 


There are approximately 188,828 
people in the State of Illinois who are 
now receiving social-security benefits. 
In the checks which they will receive 
early in October—their September pay¬ 
ments—they wiil find that their pay¬ 
ments will be. on the average. 77 V 2 per¬ 
cent greater than they have been up to 
now. 

The table below shows what the in- 
creasei; will be for an insured wage 
earner without any dependents, and for a 
married couple: 


Retired vmyc earner without dependenta 


Now: 

$ 10 - - 
$n„ 
$ 12 _> 
$13 - 
$14— 
$I5_ 
$10- 
$17... 
$18-. 
$ 10 — 
$20-- 
$31-. 


$23- 

$35- 

$26- 

$27- 

$28- 

«2cJ- 

$30>. 

$31.. 

$32-. 

$33- 

$34- 

$3r)_. 

$3G-. 

$37- 

$38- 

$39- 

$40-. 

$41- 

$12-. 

$43- 

$44.. 

$45- 

$40- 


Plcw law 
. $23.00 
_ 22.00 
_ 24 00 

. 26.CO 

. 28.00 
. 30.00 

- 31 70 

. 33.20 

. 34.50 

. 3.5.70 

- 37.00 

- 38.50 

- 40 .10 

. 42.20 

- 44 60 

. 46.60 

. 48 30 

- 50.00 

. 51.50 

- 52. 80 

^ 54.00 

- 65, 10 

- 56.20 

_ 57 20 

- 58.20 

- 59.20 

- 80.20 
- 61 20 
. 62 20 

- 63.10 

- 64.00 

. 64.90 

- 65.80 

- 66.70 

- 67. 60 

_ 68.50 

- 68.60 


Retired wage earner and wi/e 


Now: 

$16-.- 
$16.50 
$18_ — 
$19.50 
$ 21 — 
$22.50 
$24— 
$25.60 
$27--. 
$28.50 
$30— 
$31.60 
$33— 
$34.50 
$36— 
$37.60 
$89-- 
$40.50 
$42— 
$43.60 


New law 
. $30.00 
. 33.00 

. 36.00 

- 39.00 

. 42.00 

- 46,00 

. 47.66 

. 49.80 

. 61.76 
. 63.66 

. 66.60 
. 67.75 

. 60.80 
. 63.30 

- 68.76 

. 60.75 

. 72.45 

. 76.00 

, 77.26 

. 79.20 


Retired wage earner and wife —Continued 


Now: 

$45— 
$46.60 
$48— 
$49.60 
$51 — 
$62.50 
$54— 
$55.50 
$37— 
$53.50 
$60— 
$61.50 
$C3— 
$64 50 
$ 66 --. 
$67.50 
$09— 


New law 
. $81.00 
. 62.65 

. 64.30 

. 85.80 

. 87.30 

. 88.80 
. 90.30 

. 91.80 

. 93.30 

. 94.63 

. C 6.00 

. 97.35 

- 98.70 
. 100.06 

- 101.40 
. 102.76 

- 102.75 


These same increases apply to anyone 
who retired before June 1952. 

The following table shows the benefits 
that will appear in September checks of 
a widow with two children who is cur¬ 
rently receiving benefits: 


WtdofD with 2 children 


Present benefit: 

$20 .— 

$23_ 

$30.— 

$35.— 

$40. 

$45. 

$50. 

$55.. , 

$.0 _ 

$03. 

$70. 

$73_ 


New benefit 

.— $40 

_ 43 

-. 53 

.— 59 

.— 67 

. 76 

.— 92 

. no 

. 117 

. 122 

. 12.1 

. 133 


INCREASES SENT AUTOMATICALLY 

You do not have to apply for the in¬ 
creases; they will be sent to you auto¬ 
matically. If, for any reason, the in¬ 
crease fails to show up in your October 
check, it will show up very soon, in full. 
Recipients are asked not to start writing 
in for information because the more let¬ 
ters that have to bo answered the slower 
the pregnun will be in getting under way. 

EKNEFTTS DOUBLED IN 1952 

For anyone who retires after June 
1962 a new formula may be used to com¬ 
pute benefits which will yield, roughly, 
twice the benefits now being received. 
You can begin to use this new formula 
just as .soon as you have worked for six 
quarter years—or a full year and a half— 
under the social-security system after 
January 1, 1951. 

The following table shows, roughly, 
how much the benefits will be according 
to this new formula: 


A veruKO monthly waeo 

Suig1(< 

Muri ii'tl 

$60. 

f2r> 

50 

m 

$100 . 


5S 

Hi 

...... 

$2IKJ. ... 

06 

VH 

$250 . 

72 

100 

$300.. 

SO 

120 



The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $10 to $25 in most cases, 
and the maximum family benefit has 
been raised from $85 to $150. These 
changes are long overdue in bringing 
our social-security system into line with 
high living costs. 

WHO WILL BE COVERED NOWT 

Second. What new people will be cov¬ 
ered under the new law? Oa January 
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1, 1951, nearly 10,000,000 people in the 
Nation as a whole will come under the 
social-security system for the first time. 

THE NONFARM SELF-EMPLOYED 

The largest and most important group 
to come under the system are the non¬ 
farm self-employed. For the first time 
the druggist, the grocer, the gas station 
owner, and thousands of other persons 
who are in business for themselves can 
look forward to security in their later 
years as an earned right, to which they 
have contributed during their working 
lifetime. 

Farmers are still not included under 
social security; nor are many profes¬ 
sional people, such as doctors and law¬ 
yers. 

ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS MUCH SOONER 

At this point, I should emphasize, for 
the benefit of these businessmen, as well 
as all those who will come under the 
social-security system now. it will be 
much easier for you to become eligible 
for benefits under the new law. If you 
are 62 or over on January 1, 1951, and 
begin your social-security coverage on 
that date, you will need to work only a 
year and a half under the system in 
order to be fully insured and eligible for 
benefit payments upon retirement. That 
means that you will begin to draw bene¬ 
fits just as soon as you reach the retire¬ 
ment age of 65. 

AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Agricultural workers will come under 
the social-security program on January 
1. This includes not only persons who 
regularly work on farms, but also the 
so-called borderline agricultural v;ork- 
ers—those who work, say. ii\ ra sing 
livestock or fur animals; or in 
or delivering crops to storage or to mar¬ 
ket ; or those engaged in household work 
on a farm. Employees of commercial 
handlers of fruits and vegetables are 
included in this borderline group, as are 
employees of farmer cooperatives. 

Those who regularly work on farms 
must work for one farm operator for 3 
months before their social-security cov¬ 
erage even begins. After that, they 
must work for him for 60 full days and 
earn $50 in cash during each 3-month 
period. If they change employers, they 
must work regularly for 3 months be¬ 
fore their work with the new employer 
begins to count for social security. 

DOMESTIC WORKERS 

Domestic workers in nonfarm homes 
will join the system next January, pro¬ 
vided they work 24 days for one em¬ 
ployer and receive cash wages of at least 
$50 during each quarter year. 

voluntary coverage for state and LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

With regard to the inclusion of em¬ 
ployees of the State, and of cities, towns, 
or counties, this is the situation; Some¬ 
time after January 1 the State of Illinois 
may. if it wishes, enter into an agree¬ 
ment with the Federal Government. 
That agreement will set forth specifi¬ 
cally which groups of employees of the 
State, or of cities, towns, or counties, 
will be covered under social security, 


Any State or local employee who is cov¬ 
ered by an existing retirement system 
cannot be included in such an agree¬ 
ment. In this way existing retirement 
systems will be fully protected. If any 
group of State or local employees is in¬ 
cluded in the agreement, then social- 
security covering for all members of the 
group will be automatic. 

Employees of the Federal Government 
1*: Illinois who are not presently cov¬ 
ered by a Federal retirement system will 
be included under social security. 

EMPLOYEES OP NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Employees of nonprofit institutions— 
hospitals, churches, schools, and the 
like—will be covered only if the em¬ 
ployer agrees to pay his share of the 
tax contribution and if two-thirds or 
more of the employees favor social-secu¬ 
rity coverage. 

Ministers and members of religious or¬ 
ders will continue to be excluded. 

SAI-ESMEN AND TRUCK DRIVER.S INCLUDED 

The new bill will also include all full¬ 
time life-insurance salesmen, certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other than 
house-to-house—many delivery-truck 
drivers, and home industrial workers who 
satisfy certain conditions. 

HOW LONG TO QUALIFY? 

Third. How long will you have to work 
under social security before you can start 
drawing benefits? 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
new social-security law is that although 
the retirement age is still 65, in the fu¬ 
ture you will not have to work under 
the social-security system nearly as long 
before you are fully insured and eligible 
to draw benefits upon reaching the re¬ 
tirement age of 65. 

The following table shows how many 
quarter years of coverage under social 
security you will have to have under the 
new law, as compared with the present 
law. Simply look at the figure next to 
your age on January 1,1951. 

Quarter years of coverage required to be fully 
insured 


Aro rcnchod In first hall of ll-ril 

I’re.‘5»iil 

law 

New law 

7tloroMT .. . 

() 

0 

7/i__ 

s 

0 

7A ... 

10 

0 

73. 

12 

0 

72 ..... 

M 

0 

71. 

10 

0 

71). .. 

18 

0 

01).... 

20 

0 

. 


0 

07. .... 

21 

0 

00. ... 

20 

0 

Ofi . . 

28 

0 

04.. 

:i(i 

0 

03 . 

32 

0 

62,.,,.. . 

34 

0 

01. 

30 

8 

00... 

as 

10 

60. 

40 

12 

68. .. 

40 

14 

67. 

40 

10 

66. 

40 

18 

66. 

40 

20 

60. 

40 

80 

45 or under. 

40 

40 


All of the time you have worked under 
social security up to now still counts to¬ 
ward meeting your coverage requirement. 
This change means three main things. 


MANY AGED 65 CAN GET BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

First, any Insured worker who is now 
65 or over, and who has had 6 quarter 
years—or a full year and a half—of social 
security coverage, can draw benefits 
immediately. He should apply for them 
at the nearest Social Security Adminis¬ 
tration field ofilce. 

Second, any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1.1951, even if he only starts 
his social security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawing benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retirement 
age of 65, or if he has had six quarter 
years—a year and a half—of coverage, 

ELIGIBILITY MUCH EASIER FOR THE NEWLY 
COVERED 

Third, and most important to the 
thousands who will become eligible to 
join the social security system next year, 
it will be possible for them to begin draw¬ 
ing benefits upon retirement—at age 
65—with much less social security cover¬ 
age than now. The table above shows 
the tremendous improvements brought 
about by this law. 

BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 

Tlie fourth main question of general 
interest is: How much will dependents 
and survivors receive under the new law? 

The primary benefit is the basic pay¬ 
ment made to an insured wage earner 
who has no dependents. Generally 
speaking, dependents and survivors will 
receive the same part of the primary as 
at present. This means that their bene¬ 
fits will also be about 75 percent higher 
than at present, up until 1952, and double 
the present levels after that. 

The major changes in dependents’ and 
survivors’ benefits arc: 

(a) A retired worker’s wife who Is 
under 65 can receive benefits if she has 
a child in her care. 

(b) The benefit for a dependent par¬ 
ent has been raised to three-quarters of 
the primary benefit of the wage 
earner—it has been one-half. 

(c) Lump-sum death payments, 
though reduced to three times the pri¬ 
mary benefit of the wage earner, are now 
payable to the family of every insured 
worker. Formerly, these payments 
were made only when no other member 
of the family was entitled to survivors* 
benefits at the time of the wage earner’s 
death. 

(d) Retired workers, survivors, or 
dependents may now earn $50 a month— 
as against $14.99 under the present law— 
without losing their benefit privileges. 

Another major improvement is the 
provision allowing war veterans an arbi¬ 
trary wage credit of $160 per month for 
all the time spent in the service. This 
provision will be of direct benefit to thou¬ 
sands of Illinois veterans. 

The adoption of the Knowland amend¬ 
ment in this legislation was, in my opin¬ 
ion, uncalled for and unnecessary. It 
is also unfortunate that the provision 
contained in the original House bill for 
permanently or totally disabled persons 
was cut out by the Senate. 

Further information and details will 
be supplied by the local offices of the 
Social Security Board throughout Illi¬ 
nois. 
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Pulpit Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September IB, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave gi-anted to extend 
ray remarks, I call to the attention of 
the House and our great country, a 
timely and excellent article recently pre¬ 
pared for a religious magazine by the 
Honorable Josh Lee, formerly United 
States Senator from Oklahoma and now 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In these trying times as we give deep and 
serious consideration to our national de¬ 
fense, it is well to have before us the sub¬ 
ject of Senator Lee's article which is as 
follows: 

Pulpit Patriotism 
(By Josh Lee) 

What should be the attitude of Christian 
leaders toward this war? Whose war is 
it? What are we fighting for? We are fight¬ 
ing for Christian principles and in defense 
of Christian Ideals. Christians have more 
at stake than any other group in the free 
world. The heart and soul of the Christian 
religion is faith, and that faith is being chal¬ 
lenged today by a dipbollcal doctrine of cyn¬ 
icism and atheism. The gage of battle is 
lying at our feet. Shall we pick It up or 
shall we protend that we do not know it Is 
there? We dare not ignore it. The very 
foundations of the Christian world are being 
shaken by communism; therefore, Christian 
leaders cannot afford even to appear to bo 
indifferent toward this war in conducting 
their services. An aroused Christendom 
should be rn the march with the battle cry. 
*T believe." 

I believe that man has an Immortal soul. 
He was given an Intellect with which to 
reason and a heart capable of faith. This 
contradicts the materialistic philosophy that 
man is merely an animal whose only needs 
are physical. God breathed the breath of 
life into him and thereafter he became a 
living soul, not merely a living creature but 
a living soul endowed with immortality. 

I believe that man is a free moral agent. 
He Is fully able to bear the burden of free¬ 
dom and fully capable of making the de¬ 
cisions required of a free agent. He is not 
merely a zombie for whom all decisions 
must be made by the Comintern. He is 
able to decide right from wrong and is capa¬ 
ble of self-government without the use of 
Iron curtains, barb-wire enclosures, paid in¬ 
formers. and secret police. 

1 believe in the dignity of man. He la 
more than an economic unit. The very pos¬ 
ture of man belies the idea of slavery. He 
wac not created to walk on four feet like a 
beast of burden but was created to walk up¬ 
right on two feet in an attitude of dignity. 
The upright position is one which commands 
respect whereas the prone position is an in¬ 
dication of subservience. As punishment for 
his sins, Nebuchadnezzar was condemned to 
walk upon all fours and eat grass like the 
beasts of the field. The curse that was placed 
upon the serpent for deceiving man was that 
it should crawl upon Its belly all of its days. 
But man was created in the image of Qod 
and. Godlike, he was made to stand and to 
walk In an upright position. 

When the rubber lifeboat of the four brave 
Americans who had escaped from a wrecked 
bomber during the recent war in the South 
Pacific washed upon the beach of an island, 


the four men were so weak and exhausted 
from 34 days of famine and exposure that 
they could hardly stand, but with their last 
ounce of energy they forced themselves to 
their feet and walked upright, military file, 
because, as they said, "If there were Japs, 
we did not want to be crawling." 

The Christian belief in the dignity of man, 
created as he was In the image of God, to 
walk upright and to kneel to no man is the 
very antithesis of the craven philosophy of 
communism with Its slave labor. Man alone 
was given dominion over the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air and the fish 
of the sea. But no creature was given do¬ 
minion over man. To God alone is man re¬ 
quired to kneel. That is why the founding 
fathers wrote in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence that man is created free and equal. 
Tlierefore. an Ideology that would deprive 
man of that freedom and deny him that 
dignity Is totally repugnant to the Chris¬ 
tian concept and should be vigorously re¬ 
sisted by Christiana everj'wherc. 

Not only are we at war with communism 
spiritually and psychologically but we are 
at war with the Communists physically. 
Since the end of World War II, the Krem¬ 
lin’s ruthless agents have seized control In 
one country after another, until today 800,- 
000,000 people are prisoners behind the iron 
curtain. The Communist leaders have the 
cunning of a demented mind. Part of their 
strategy is to exploit our love of peace and 
our cherished Christian beliefs by using our 
own preachers and teachers to soften up 
America for the kill. They know that our 
Government Is no stronger than the public 
opinion which supports Its policies. There¬ 
fore, if under the guise of advocating Chris¬ 
tian ethics, the Communists can get enough 
of our people committed to the spineless 
policy of nonreslstance or even an attitude 
of apathy toward the war effort, they will 
undermine our national security. Such a 
paralysis of our national strength would ren¬ 
der us helpless before their endless battalions 
of armed fanatics. 

Man for man, our soldiers have always been 
better than the soldiers of our enemies. 
Why? Because of a firm conviction on the 
part of our soldiers that they were fighting 
for a principle. In other words, "Thrice 
armed is he whose cause is Just." Never was 
our cause more Just than it is today, and 
never has Christianity been challenged by 
a more ruthless and more powerful foe than 
now. Therefore, it would be expected that 
every church service would include a patri¬ 
otic rcdedlcatiou to the Ideals for which men 
are giving their lives in Korea today. 

But suppose a young man who Is about 
to go to war should attend a church service 
somewhere In the United States and the 
busliiess-as-ufiuai manner with which the 
services were conducted gave him the im¬ 
pression that Christian people were indiffer¬ 
ent toward stopping Communist aggression. 
Then suppose the preacher should deliver a 
eplendid sermon on Christian living with no 
apparent interest in winning the war now 
being fought to keep the world a fit place in 
which to do that living. What conclusion 
would be forced upon that young man by 
such an apathetic attitude toward a war 
he is expected to fight? He would undoubt¬ 
edly wonder if the cause was really a righte¬ 
ous one and If it was worth the sacrifice 
which he was being asked to make for It. 
Such a doubt in the justice of his cause 
would render him less able to do his duty 
as a soldier. Therefore, if we by our apathy 
shake the faith of our boys in what they are 
fighting for, we must accept the responsi¬ 
bility for the consequences. 

Suppose another soldier boy should attend 
another church service somewhere in the 
United States and hear a sermon that left 
him with the Impression that in the eyes of 
the Christian people it is wrong to bear 


arms and use force regardless of what the 
circumstances might be. The effect of such 
an impression upon his will to fight would be 
as deadening as a shot of cocaine to the 
muscles of his body. 

How can any Christian say, "This Is not 
my war. It is no concern of mine If other 
countries are invaded and their peoples en¬ 
slaved. 1 am not my brother's keeper." No 
Christian can say that and make an accurate 
statement because it is inconsistent with 
Christian Ideals. Hence, the churches can¬ 
not afford to support the Communist-in¬ 
spired doctrine of nonreslstance either by 
direct precept or by a significant absence of 
patriotism in their services. 

When did God ever rebuke his people for 
defending their freedom and their homes and 
their lives? When was It ever wrong to fight 
for principle? Many of God’s greatest lead¬ 
ers in the past have been mighty warriors, 
and the time has come again when His lead¬ 
ers must be strong fighting men. They must 
be able to rally His people not only to meet 
the spiritual challenge of communism but 
to prevent the powerful Communist armies 
from enslaving the world. If we are to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty, we must pay 
the price of that liberty ourselves and not 
expect non-Chrlsltiaiis to pay it for us. I 
cannot believe that God expects His children 
to ride on the freedom train without paying 
their fares. I cannot believe that Ke expects 
them to shirk their duty when there is a 
war to be fought to prevent communism 
from enslaving the world. 

The threat to freedom today is greater than 
it has ever been In our time. America has 
been called the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, but I would like to tug- 
ge.s,t that It is the land of the free because 
it is the home of the brave, and when it is 
no longer the home of the brave It will no 
longer be the land of the free. Freedom 
exists only where men are willing to de¬ 
fend it with their lives. 

Everything that Christians hold dear Is at 
stake in this war. Therefore, every Chris¬ 
tian leader should be a firebrand for free¬ 
dom and should rekindle the fires of patriot¬ 
ism on all of the sacred altars throu£h.;ut 
the free world. It is not necessary to aban¬ 
don evangelism In order to preach patriot¬ 
ism. We need spiritual guidance, but we 
also need some good red-blooded preaching 
which tells us what to do after we have 
turned both checlcs and had them smitten 
with hammer and sickle. We need evangelis¬ 
tic preaching more than ever before, but we 
also need some praise the Lord and pass tho 
ammunition preaching, too. We need to 
hear the battle cry of Christian soldiers on 
the march. 


Houiing Legislation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important bills 
passed during the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress was 6. 2446, the 
so-called middle income housing bill. 
Altliough many of its Important and best 
provisions were stricken from the bill 
before its passage, notably the coopera¬ 
tive housing section, the measure showed 
the people of moderate means that their 
Oovemment was Interested in doing 
something to alleviate their plight. 
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There are millions of families in this 
Nation who are in the middle-income 
bracket, and who have largely missed 
out on housing programs in the past. 
In many cases, slum-clearance programs 
and lower income housing provisions 
have had restrictions barring their 
utilization by persons or families of this 
economic class. Their housing problem, 
however, is just as real as that of people 
who earn less. 

It was this large group of citizens 
which the middle income housing bill 
was designed to help. It is regrettable 
that some of its best provisions were not 
retained, so that more people might 
have benefited. 

Now that we are in a state of speeded- 
up war activity and with the accompany¬ 
ing danger of inflation. President Tru¬ 
man has placed restrictions on credit 
and building. This was, of course, the 
only thing he could do under the cir¬ 
cumstances, even though it hindered 
many of the building programs now in 
effect. But let us hope that if our eco¬ 
nomic situation becomes stable once 
again, another and far-reaching housing 
bill is passed by Congress. Wc are still 
faced with a housing problem in this 
country. By the time our economy is 
completely stable once again we wdll 
surely have a far greater problem. 

Let us earnestly hope that the Con¬ 
gress at that time will contain men who 
can and will grasp the situation and 
write adequate legislation to aid the 
millions who want and need better 
housing. 


The Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele¬ 
gram-News. Lynn, Mass., Monday, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1950: 

Drive Deserves Support 

Crusade for freedom drive officials in 
MassachuBetts today made public the Decla¬ 
ration of Freedom which citizens through¬ 
out the State wlU be asked to sign when they 
enlist in the fight to stop the spread of 
Communist propaganda. 

The declaration calls for a renewed pledge 
on the part of patriotic citizens in the 
"sacredness and dignity of the individual 
• ♦ • the belief that all men derive the 

right to freedom equally from God * ♦ • 

and to resist aggression and tyranny 
wherever they appear on earth." 

The pledge appears on every freedom scroll 
to be placed in enrollment stations which 
will be eRtablished soon In all parts of the 
State. The scrolls, with the signatures on 
them, will bo enshrined in the base of the 
giant, 10-ton bronze freedom bell, to be in¬ 
stalled and dedicated behind the iron curtain 
in Berlin on United Nations Day, October 
24. V 

Bell-ringing ceremonies throughout the 
free world will accompany the dedication of 
the freedom bell as a tribute to those who 
today are giving their lives In the struggle 


for human freedom. It will stand as a per¬ 
manent symbol of the free world’s deter¬ 
mination to triumph over totalitarian ag¬ 
gression. 

First to sign the freedom scroll in Mas¬ 
sachusetts was Gov. Paul A. Dever. He 
also was first to contribute to the support 
of radio free Europe, a new radio station 
in Germany which brings to the people be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain the truth of the dem¬ 
ocratic way of life. Funds also will help sup¬ 
port a proposed network of freedom radio 
stations throughout Europe and Asia to 
combat the lies, big and little, being pro¬ 
mulgated by Communists. 

The following is the declaration for free¬ 
dom pledge: 

"I believe in the sacredness and dignity of 
the Individual. 

‘T believe that all men derive the right to 
freedom equally from God. 

‘T pledge to resist aggression and tyranny 
wherever they appear on earth. 

‘T am proud to enlist in the crusade for 
freedom. I am proud to help make the free¬ 
dom bell possible, to be a signer of this 
declaration of freedom, to have my name 
Included as a permanent part of the Ireedom 
shnne in Berlin, and to Join with the mll- 
Uons of men and women throughout the 
world who hold the cause of freedom .snered." 

The crusade for freedom drive will con¬ 
tinue for 6 weeks as an all-out effort is made 
to enlist the public in the drive. 

This is a worth while drive and merits the 
support of all patriotic citizens. 


Our Sociai-Securily System Has Been 
Improved 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, It is, indeed, gratifying to know 
that, despite all the bumps and unex¬ 
pected turns which the legislative road 
has taken during this second session of 
the Eighty-fli’st Congress, the new social- 
security bill was passed by both Houses 
and signed into law by the President.. 

The social-security Idea was one of 
tht most progressive steps ever taken by 
any government when it was passed in 
the midthirtics. As is almost always the 
case with such revolutionary and far- 
reaching legislation, it was discovered in 
time to contain several inadequate points 
and not to contain some much-needed 
provisions. 

It is. then, a pleasure to have supported 
the new social-security bill which im¬ 
proved many of the points which were 
found to be wanting in the original legis¬ 
lation. 

Under the new law over 45,000,000 
workers are covered—an increase of 
10,000,000 over the number covered un¬ 
der the old law. In addition, benefit pay¬ 
ments have been increased an average of 
77 percent. In addition, the increased 
benefits will apply to those who have 
already retired, as well as those who re¬ 
tire in the future. 

Under the old law a person must have 
been employed in a covered industry for 
half of the total working quarters from 
1936 to his retirement. Under the new 
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law a 62-year-old man who was covered 
for any six quarters in the past is fully 
eligible for benefits at age 65. 

World War II veterans will get wage 
credits for each month of service financed 
from the old-age and survivors insur¬ 
ance fund. Another feature which I am 
glad was finally included in the new law 
is the exemption of State and local em¬ 
ployees who already have a retirement 
plan. Many of my constituents were es¬ 
pecially interested in this feature, since 
they were already covered by their own 
plans. 

There are still many Improvements to 
be made in the social-security plan. It 
IS not yet perfect, but the passage of 
H. R. 6000 and its being signed into 
Public Law 734 is a great step forward 
and an accomplishment of which the 
Eighty-first Congress can be proud. 


The Mighty Comeback 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, last 
January, at about the same time that 
a majority of one in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives defeated an aid to Korea bill, 
a great many people were highly amused 
at the unfortunate grounding in Chesa¬ 
peake Bay of the battleship Missouri. 
Today we know the great role played by 
the Missouri in the recently begun offen¬ 
sive of the United Nations' forces in 
Korea. All will acknowledge now that 
the Missouri has played her role in de¬ 
fense of freedom with greater effective¬ 
ness than those who described aid to 
Korea as operation rat hole. 

Mr. Frank Tallman, of Kansas City, 
a distinguished veteran of World War 
II. who since the end of that war has 
actively participated in anti worked hard 
for the defense forces of the United 
States, has called to my attention an ex¬ 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star of Satui-day. Septem¬ 
ber 16. 1950. I include herewith the 
Mighty Mo's Comeback: 

The Mighty "Mo’s" Comeback 

Let every loyal son ol Missouri hold his 
head high and his chest thrust forward. The 
proud battleship named for his State has 
redeemed herself. 

It was a dark and perverse day last Janu¬ 
ary 17 when the Big Mo found herself stuck 
in a Chesapeake Bay mud bank, as helpless 
as a fish beached by the tide. Before 14 
little tugs could huff and puff the Missouri 
to floating safety, she had become a pathetic 
figure of ridicule, a national joke for all her 
gallant past. 

Whereupon the Navy, In Its embarrassment, 
relegated the grand lady warrior to the rock¬ 
ing chair status of a training ship. In an era 
when atomic weapons would he all-deter¬ 
mining, the Missouri was supposed to be as 
obsolete as a wooden frigate. 

8 o what happens? Along comes tne Kore¬ 
an War and the admirals find a job made 
to order lor their only active battlewagon. 
The Missouri hears the call to arms, glides 
out of semiretirement and heads for the 
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scenes of conflict. While racing 11,000 miles 
she cuts through a hurricane, eludes a tropi¬ 
cal storm and arrives off the Korean coast 
with a typhoon lashing its tall behind her. 
Then the queen of the seas stands near the 
Communist-occupied port of Sarachok while 
her 16-lnch guns soften defenses for United 
States marines and Infantry landing there 
In the first big United Nations counterat¬ 
tack of the war. 

It's the sweetest vindication possible for a 
fighting lady. And there can be no true 
Missourian so lacking in sentiment as not to 
be aboard his State’s favorite vessel In spirit 
as she t:()es about her grim business of gain- 
lug ntw and greater glory. 


Consressional Frank 


EXTENSION OP FEMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday» Sevtember 21,1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
services, under date of September 18, 
1950, carried the story of the Bu¬ 
chanan Special House Committee In¬ 
vestigating Lobbying Activities report, 
charging that some Congressmen had 
permitted Indiscriminate use of their 
franking privileges. 

For example, I have been accused of 
mailing out 2,400,000 pieces of informa¬ 
tion at the taxpayers* expense during the 
last 6 years. That Is an average of 
400.000 pieces per year. Assuming these 
figures to be correct, yet the printing, 
paper, and envelopes for these speeches 
constitute the big expense and not the 
postage. It is obvious therefore, that 
few speeches and inserts of editorials and 
the like would be sent to the public un¬ 
less paid for by the Congressmen or 
private persons. If the Congressmen 
can pay the bilLs themselves for print¬ 
ing and sending the material out, what’s 
wrong if private organizations pay the 
bill and the Congressman sends it out 
under his frank? It must be assumed 
that the Congressmen will not uFe their 
frank unless they endorse their own ma¬ 
terial, or what they insert, as pertinent 
to legislation before the House. 

Since there are 300,000 people in my 
district for example, it costs each of 
them about IVa cents per year—post¬ 
age costs only—to hear directly from 
their Representative in Congress and/or 
to provide wider dissemination of his re¬ 
port, speeches, or other mesjsages. While 
the taxpayers of my district paid IV3 
cents per year, I, or private persons or 
organizations, met the cost of all the pa¬ 
per and all the printing of the 2,400,000 
pieces; and I. personally, paid for much 
of the research entering into statements 
prepared, inserted in the Record, and 
distributed under frank, by me. 

Postmaster General Donaldson advised 
me in a letter dated June 22 that the cost 
of mailing out administration mail is 
about $75,000,000. Subsidies for air mail 
and other services bring the cost up to 
around $149,000,000 a year. Add to that 
the salaries and expenses of 45,000 writ¬ 
ers of the material and the printing at 


a cost of about $100,000,000, according 
to Senator Byrd. This information and 
propaganda machine, costing the tax¬ 
payers about $250,000,000 is overlooked 
when appraising the effort that Con¬ 
gressmen make to present the opposition 
viewpoint, at their own expense and with 
the help of private persons, at a piti¬ 
fully small franking—postage--cost of 
$1,200,000. It is too bad Congressmen 
send so little to their constituents. 

Oddly enough, too, the administration 
mail goes first class, at a 3-cent rate, 
whereas the congressional frank gen¬ 
erally carries congressional mail at a 1- 
cent postage rate, the slowest and cheap¬ 
est method of handling. 

But far more important than what I 
or any other individual Congressman has 
or has not done, with regard to dissemi¬ 
nation of views he upholds through the 
use of his frank, is the fundamental rea¬ 
son for the establishment of the frank¬ 
ing privilege. 

This privilege and obligation was given 
to Congressmen without limitation be¬ 
cause our founding fathers, like the 
members of the British Parliament, had 
fought for the right of represertation. 
And they knew that they needed the 
fullest, freest communication between 
their representative and themselves. 
With overwhelming New Deal majorities. 
President Roosevelt attempted to de¬ 
stroy, by court-packing, the balance be¬ 
tween the judicial, executive, and legis¬ 
lative departments. It was by the use 
of 15,000.000 pieces of franked mail, set¬ 
ting forth the constitutional issues, the 
Members of the Senate were able to carry 
the issue to the country and save the in¬ 
dependence of our courts. ’This was a 
small price to pay for safeguarding our 
Constitution in a time of crisis and peril. 

The use of the frank is the Congress¬ 
man’s most important, often his only 
means of communication with the peo¬ 
ple. By this method the people should 
get the facts from Congress as opposed 
to the propaganda of the administration. 
The taxpayers pay a little over $1,200,000 
for this service from both parties in both 
the House and the Senate. On the other 
hand, they pay more than $250,000,000 
for one-sided material put out by the 
administration, to say nothing of other 
costs and salaries of those who prepare 
and dis.seminate it. 

But that is only part of the story. 
More than half the Members of Congress 
belong to the party in power and they 
make far more use of congressional com¬ 
mittee reports and the Congressional 
Record and the franking privilege than 
the minority party has yet learned to do. 

Without the right to communicate 
with their constituents the Members of 
Congress soon cease to be an Independ¬ 
ent legislative body, fulfilling its duty 
under the Constitution to act as a check 
against usurpation by administrative 
power and to uphold minority views and 
rights. 

'Ihe material I have distributed re¬ 
lated to such matters as the dangers of 
Federal housing. Federal aid to and con¬ 
trol of education, and the effect of cen¬ 
tralized Government controls such as 
OPA throughout history. It favored the 
free econo’ciy ag^.inst communism. 


The men who are working night and 
day to change our form of government 
from a Republic to a Socialist autocracy 
under a ruling clique know well that they 
must destroy the ability of Congressmen 
to communicate with the people. They 
have put a congressional committee to 
work studying “lobbies.** but that com¬ 
mittee spends much time studying the 
communications of Congressmen with 
the citizens. It seems to find little time 
to investigate the vast propaganda net¬ 
work of the biggest and most dangerous 
lobby of all, the Government itself—the 
bureaucrats working under direction of 
the party In power. 

Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, in June 
1878, in the course of a debate on the 
franking privilege, in which such Sena¬ 
tors as Hannibal Hamlin, James G. 
Blaine, and Roscoe Conkling partici¬ 
pated, said: 

The privilege (of franking) is one that be¬ 
longs to the people and not to the repre¬ 
sentatives. The people never demanded the 
abolition of franking. Its object is to fur¬ 
nish the people with information and to 
allow them to receive from their representa- 
tive.s statistics, data, and information as to 
what is being done here by those who repre¬ 
sent them in the different departments of 
the Government. 

I can understand why our collectivists 
are trying to break down the communi¬ 
cation between Congressmen and their 
constituents. I think the people should 
understand it, too. 


Address by Hon. Herbert R. OXonor, of 
Maryland, at 1950 Barry Day Celebra¬ 
tion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

• OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on Sunday, September 10. to 
address the 1950 Barry Day celebration 
of the Society of Commodore John Barry, 
United States Navy, one of the very out¬ 
standing patriotic organizations of the 
country. The ceremony, following the 
traditional parade, was held in Inde¬ 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, and was 
dedicated according to the custom of the 
society to the gallant members of the 
United States Navy of the present and 
of the past. 

It was most gratifying to have 
the opportunity on that occasion 
to pay tribute to the “father of our Navy’* 
and through him to the thousands of 
patriotic men and women who today 
are carrying on so nobly in the Naval 
Establishment. Likewise, it is a source 
of satisfaction to pay tribute also to 
the distinguished chairman of that 
splendid ceremony, Mr. Patrick J. Mc¬ 
Neils, and to his loyal and efficient asso¬ 
ciates, among them the Honorable 
Michael J. Bradley, collector of the port 
of Philadelphia, and Uio Honorable Vin- 
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cent A. Carroll, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Philadelphia. 

In honoring one of the great heroes of 
our great Naval Establishment, it seemed 
pertinent to me to discuss the dangers 
presently facing the United States— 
chose dangers against which the Navy 
vould be most effective, as well as other 
dangers from within the country, to 
which every citizen should be alerted. 

Because of the urgency of a more 
ihorough understanding by all our peo¬ 
ple, to these threats to national secu¬ 
rity, I ask uanimous consent that the 
address be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On this day dedicated to the meniory 
of a great American who well deserves the 
title of “Father of our Navy”, It Is our Im¬ 
mediate urge to pay deserved tribute to the 
gallant members of our present day Navy, 
and of Its splendid “junior partner” In the 
Naval Establishment, the United States 
Marino Corps. 

It Is particularly gratifying that it was a 
native of our well-beloved Emerald Isle who 
was actively instrumental in the founding 
of the United States Navy. Commodore 
Barry, a seafarer from his early youth, real¬ 
ized, among the very first of the early Col¬ 
onists, that freedom could never be won nor 
could the Colonies survive or progress as an 
independent nation, without an adequate 
Navy. Thoroughly fitting It Is, therefore, 
to keep alive his memory, and his faith in 
the Navy, In this atomic era where there has 
not been evident a recognition of the Navy’s 
part In future wars. 

Korea has shown how desperately the mil¬ 
itary forces of the United States depend 
upon the Navy, The remarkable dispatch 
with which the Navy transported to Korea 
the men and armaments and supplies that 
alone could stop the Communist onslaught 
there is directly in keeping with the Navy's 
highest traditions. 

V/hlle it was from Philadelphia, his 
adopted home, that Commodore Barry first 
demonstrated to the world of his day the 
exceptional understanding of and aptitude 
In naval ailalrs, It Is understandable that 
your neighbors in my own State of Mary¬ 
land, the home of the great United States 
Naval Academy, have particular affection for 
that branch which Commodore Barry did so 
much to establish and whose early and 
lasting prestige stemmed largely from his 
glorious achievements. 

It might well be recalled, too, that Com¬ 
modore Barry was one of the first, if not the 
first Navy man to join forces with the Army. 
His services at Trenton while he was tempo¬ 
rarily “on the beach,” during a period when 
hU ship was unable to put to sea, were a 
fitting forerunner to the splendid services 
which members of the Navy and of the 
Marine Corps have given ashore In many sec¬ 
tions of the world, particularly in the am¬ 
phibious landings of World War II. 

On a day devoted to honoring the Navy as 
a bulwark of our country, it seems appro¬ 
priate to consider some phases of America’s 
security which are uppermost in the minds 
of citizens today. 

Many threats to national security have 
arisen since Commodore Barry first offered 
his services In the defense of his adopted 
country against the powerful attacks of for¬ 
eign sea forces. But that th?re has never 
been, at any time, the danger to national 
security both from within and without that 
there Is today is demonstrably clear. 

On the world front a mighty dictator¬ 
ship, ruling from Russia, and controlling 
one-third of the world's population, is seek- 
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Ing by force of arms, and by the most clever 
and unscrupulous methods of infiltration, 
to extend to other lands and other peoples 
its enslaving control. Within the borders 
of the United States, and just as Immediately 
pressing, is the threat to our internal secu¬ 
rity, a threat likewise stemming from the 
Kremlin; devised, nurtured, and directed by 
the most accomplished group of propa¬ 
gandists, spies, and saboteurs ever un¬ 
leashed upon the world. 

One of the immutable laws of nature, 
experience teaches, is that everything must 
be in balance. The world Is In balance 
with the universe which surrounds It. And 
in this world, for every advantage or bene¬ 
fit which Is enjoyed, there usually is a cor¬ 
responding disadvantage to be suffered. 
Consider our own great country, for in¬ 
stance. Nothing like It has ever been de¬ 
vised in world history. No other people ever 
enjoyed the freedoms, the opportunities, the 
advantages and benefits of cltlzcnishlp pos¬ 
sessed by all In the United States. 

Yet tlio.se very freedoms which arc pi nifcd 
so h1‘/hly. and which are “Coliimbtn’s proud 
bcar>:t” to all the world, render the United 
States partlrulrrly suscentthle to attacks 
from both without and within. 

The dictator states, to the dismay of the 
whole free world, have proven their ability 
to wage war successfully and devastatintrly. 
Whin a dictator decides that a certain thing 
needs to be done. h 0 * 8 lmply orders It done. 
Ruthlessly he brushes aside consideration 
of the rights or even of the lives of the 
people Involved—his own subjects or those 
to bo conquered. To the dictator there are 
no Individual rights. To him individuals 
are expendable; they arc mere chattels of the 
State. 

In a nation of freedom such as ours, how¬ 
ever, war cannot be earned out with any¬ 
thing like the brutal efficiency the dictators 
can employ. The liberties, which our citi¬ 
zens are guaranteed, must bo zealously 
guarded. Their right to freedom ol speech, 
to criticize, and even to oppose policies which 
the heads of our country consider necessaVy, 
must ever be upheld. 

Recent events throughout the world have 
clearly outlined the pattern of aggression 
which Is looming over the entire world. Wo 
SCO It unmistakably In Korea, where hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of non-Russians are be¬ 
ing sacrificed In a needless, unjust war un¬ 
der the guise of Korean nationalism, but ac¬ 
tually to further Communist imperialism. 

In our own country there Is clear and 
brazen evidence of an Intent by a foreign 
power to undermine American institutions 
as has been done In nations In Europe and 
Asia. Foreign agents have come here in 
droves to spy, to propagandize, to mislead our 
people Into the belief that they would be 
better off under the Communist form of 
government. So clear is the pattern of such 
aggression In Europe and Asia, so well de¬ 
fined are the subversive procedures, that 
one would be more tl^en foolish not to appre¬ 
ciate that present Communist infiltration 
activities are intended simply as a prelude to 
the day when Communist forces hope and 
plan to take over and rule by force. 

In such circumstances, therefore, It would 
seem that any prudent people would take 
the steps enabling them to combat success¬ 
fully both the open and hidden aggression 
against us. Make no mistake about it, 
though, It Is a difficult assignment that faces 
our Nation if it Is adequately to prepare it¬ 
self to withstand communism’s assaults. 

In all truth It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever. costly as it is, and despite the mount¬ 
ing American casualty lists, the Commu¬ 
nist-inspired Korean Incident may well be 
a blessing in disguise. 

Already it has shown up the Inadequacies 
of United States Armed Forces In several re¬ 
spects. Already it has given our military 


leaders an insight into the type of aggres- 
Blon that they will be called upon to face 
in other sections of the world If and when the 
Moscow leadership derides that the time la 
ripe for an all-out bid for world domina¬ 
tion. 

Anyone conversant with the military sit¬ 
uation in the United States would have to 
admit that, had Russia launched a full- 
scale offensive months ago in western Eu¬ 
rope, the United States would have been 
hard put to find the manpower and the fire¬ 
power to stop it. Korea has simply afforded 
a bit of a breathing space. It has shown 
up weaknesses and prompt steps are being 
taken to eradicate them. 

For Instance, Russian-made tanks in Ko¬ 
rea have pointed up the undimlnlshed Im¬ 
portance of the tank In warfare, and the 
necessity of having tanks In being, In quan¬ 
tities. rather than on the drawing boards. 
The United States did not have them In 
readiness when the Korean attack struck, 
but thanks to American productive ingenu¬ 
ity they will be rolling eff the accembly linos 
shortly and they will be far better tanlts 
b'>ceusc of what Rus.'^la has shown us in 
Korea. 

For the Navy, particularly, planning for 
the future has been drasilcallv revised as a 
result of lesnons learned In Korea. Whore 
would the hard-pressed UN forces, tena¬ 
ciously fighting to retain their foothold there, 
be without the support of N vy alrpuv/er 
from the carriers which responded so r.pc' d- 
lly to the alarm? Global warfare. It has 
been clearly shown, still teserves a vital 
sphere of action for carrlcr-ba'^ed air power. 
And pilots of the United States Navy, it can 
be taken for granted, will, by their gallant 
ejip’oits In the air. add new glory to the 
service which Commodore Barry served so 
well on the Seven Seas. 

There Is another side to this security pic¬ 
ture, however, with which some of you may 
not be ns thoroughly familiar os you arc with 
Navy affairs. I hove been living with It as a 
member cf the Senate commltloc which cc'U- 
elders matters of espionage, Immigration, and 
other activities of aliens within our mld^at. 
For thoee alien activities, coupled with the 
military aggression which Russia is so bueily 
preparing, comprise a double-barreled dan¬ 
ger to AmerJenn security. 

From the intimate knowledge gained as to 
the activities beinn; carried on by Communist 
agents and under Communist direction 
throughout the United Stutos. it Is my sin¬ 
cere conviction that America must strengthen 
Its Internal security to avoid following In the 
footsteps of Poland and Czechoslovakia and 
other countries which have succumbed to 
Soviet pressure and now are slaves of Com- 
munlrrt masters. 

Nevertheless, there are some who still In¬ 
sist, despite all that we know about Commu¬ 
nist methods and activities here and abroad, 
that we must not “be too hard” upon these 
disloyal citizens or their alien Instigators. 

Many persons—and there is clear evidence 
that Communists are instigating and sup¬ 
porting such protests—have thrown up their 
bands In horror at the danger of “thought 
control” as a result of the proposed legisla¬ 
tive measures. Let me say there will be no 
thought control in America as long as com¬ 
mon sense rules our Nation; no thought con¬ 
trol unless we fall to take proper measures 
and the Communists take over. Then we 
will have not only thought control, but wo 
will have slavery and injustice worse than 
our forefathers knew it when they fled the 
countries of Europe to come here and found 
this new nation of freedom. But additional 
legislation must be passed containing real 
sanctions and with teeth to prevent and to 
punish subversive acts against our Nation— 
acts as deadly to freedom and liberty as an 
assault on the battle front. 

As part and parcel of the Communist bid 
for world supremacy you will read and hear 
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much, beginning next week, when the United 
Nations General Assembly convenes, of Rus* 
sia's efforts to force seating of Communist 
Chinn’s representatives in the United Na¬ 
tions. I say to you that it would be a great 
tragedy for the world at this time If Russia 
were successful In these efforts. 

What respect could the smaller nations of 
the world have for the United Nations If a 
powerful, aggressive nation like Russia could 
bring about the overthrow of an independent 
government, set up Its own puppet govern¬ 
ment there, and then force the admission 
of that puppet government Into the United 
Nations? Not only would the United Nations 
decline sharply In prestige but its power lor 
good, Its activities for establishing peace 
throughout the world, would be negated In 
that Russia would gain another supporter 
to bolster the efforts which she has pursued 
so consistently to prevent any Just settle¬ 
ment of pending world affairs. 

No doubt some of our people are struck 
with confusion sometimes ns they try to 
figure out why dictators like Stalin and 
Hitler single our country out as the major 
target of their abuse and their attacks. Is It 
simply envy of America’s material wealth? 
No; I believe not. They see the advantages 
our people enjoy and they know their sub¬ 
jects can never be kept completely under 
control as long as America stands as a beacon 
in the sky, a promise in the heavens to all 
the downtrodden peoples of the earth. As 
long as the torch of liberty burns In our land, 
dictators know that there will be light upon 
the earth, there will bo hope for the op¬ 
pressed, and with such hope there will be 
Incentive to rise against the oppressor. 

By our very nature, by the consecrated 
blood of our forefathers who established this 
land of freedom, we are the moral enemy of 
all tyranny. We are the moral opponents of 
any nation or any dictatorship which sets 
Itself up as master of mankind. 

For It Is our national faith that men shall 
be free, and not be slaves; that they shall bo 
equal before one another as they are equal 
in the sight of God, and not be subservient 
to false godheads of military might or polit¬ 
ical expediency. 

We are the spiritual antagonists of racial 
hatreds and religious Intolerance. And with 
these moral enmities come responsibilities 
which America has no right, or wish, to 
escape. 

Even if we did wish it, America could not 
help being the symbol of world-wide hope. 
We have been Just that for 300 years. It 
was to the New World that the victims of old 
oppressions began to look. It was to the 
North American colonies that experimenters 
in workable democracy first came and set up 
constitutional responsive governments. 

It was on this continent that the first 
great and enduring union of free peoples 
was Instituted. And it was to this country 
that the fugitives from aggressors migrated 
In search of what they could not obtain at 
home. Small wonder It Is If the eyes of Eu¬ 
rope still turn west—the people looking with 
longing, the dictators with loathing. 

Having gathered into their hands almo.st 
Incredible power, the enemies of civilization 
now confront us with defiant confidence 
while they predict, and do their best In subtle 
ways to bring about, the destruction of our 
liberties and our way of life. It is In the 
face of such dire contingencies that our peo¬ 
ple watch and wait, speeding with all their 
energies further preparations for defense 
while they wait. 

As wo stand today, therefore, In respect¬ 
ful and admiring tribute to one of the great 
naval heroes and geniuses of our history, 
let me emphasize once more America's pride 
in her Navy and in Its men. In Intelligence, 
In training. In courage, and morale the United 
States Navy Is the equal, or superior, of any 
navy in the world today. While ominous 
clouds may darken the horizon, while despot¬ 


ism seeks unceasingly to undo the marvelous 
magic of government which our forefathers 
established in 1776, there is no cause for 
gloom, no reason for despair. 

Free men will ever rise to sublime heights 
in defense of their homes and firesides. The 
future still belongs to valiant hearts and 
stanch arms. While the flame of liberty 
burns bright within our breasts, while free¬ 
doms and opportunities such as ours are the 
heritage of brave men and women, we will 
retain that legacy which our forefathers won 
and bequeathed to us. 

We, of this generation, will keep faith 
with Commodore Barry and that gallant host 
of loyal Americans whoso deeds have made 
our world the haven It Is today. We will pre¬ 
serve the Nation they founded, and we will 
pass on to our descendants the same demo¬ 
cratic form of government, and the same in¬ 
dividual liberty and freedom which always 
have been and, God willing, always will be 
the heritage of the American people. 


Legal Aid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXAPER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask that 
a short talk which I delivered this noon 
on the subject of legal aid. before the 
legal aid section of the American Bar 
Association, in session at the Mayflower 
Hotel, in Washington, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles, and gentlemen, we 
spend millions so that in Europe and the 
rest of the world the minds of men will be 
able to reason and think rationally. And 
will be able to appreciate the great ideas we 
believe In. 

Let us never forget the Ideas of commu¬ 
nism know no Iron curtain. Here In our be¬ 
loved America they strike hard and often. 
We must see to It that the minds of America 
are Immunized so that the Isms of Russia 
cannot here get a foothold. 

We have more wealth per capita In this 
country than was ever attained before In any 
nation of the earth. We have the highest 
standard of living ever attained by any na¬ 
tion on this globe. We have the greatest 
amount of personal freedom, and no nation 
ever before presented more opportunities for 
Its citizens. 

Does that mean that wo have arrived, ond 
that there is no more opportunity for devel¬ 
opment. for growth. Of course It does not. 

As we measure history we know that we are 
only a few thousand years away from the 
caveman, and yet In that march of the cen¬ 
turies we on this continent have attained the 
highest standard of living, with more of the 
good things for the individual and for the 
race than ever before attained by man. 

All this is due In large part because of the 
system in which we live. It Is a system where 
liberty prevails, where man has the largest 
amount of real freedom. The system that 
we have arises out of three great facts—our 
religious concept under the Judaic-Christian 
religion, our political concept which Is the 
result of our Constitution with Its checks 
and balances, and our economic concept 


called the American way or the way of free 
enterprise. 

All of these great ideas have been tre¬ 
mendous factors In pushing this people for¬ 
ward to the place of leadership where we are. 

The millennium, however, is not here. We 
have problems due to the fact that Individ¬ 
uals create these problems. The rule or the 
principle if followed, as outlined In these 
three great ideas, would do away with the 
problems, but we are constantly breaking 
these principles. 

When the individual commits an offense 
against his Maker or against society, he is 
making himself less adequate and thus he 
contributes toward the creation of a prob¬ 
lem, Just the same as if one In seeking to get 
at the right result In mathematics were to 
multiply two times two and make seven, he 
would never get the right answer. Now, we 
don’t try to abolish the principles of mathe¬ 
matics when someone makes a mistake; we 
try to correct the mistake by correcting the 
Individual who makes it. 

THE ANSWF.R TO SOCIALIZED LEGAL PROFESSION 

IS THE NEW JERSEY LEGAL AID PROGRAM 

It has been said that nearly 8 persons 
out Of every 1,000 in the United States are 
unable to pay for legal assistance which they 
need. In a good many of the States the 
bar association has carried on an active pro¬ 
gram of legal-aid promotion. In the larger 
cities the problem has been met by estab¬ 
lishment of a community law office open to 
anyone who cannot pay a lawyer’s fee. This 
office Is taken care of by the local Community 
Chest. Wo feel this Is needed because a man 
who believes he has suffered an Injustice 
through Inability to get a lawyer Is an easy 
convert for the Isms from abroad. 

In other words. Justice Is not for the rich 
man only, Justice is for all. The tools of 
Justice must not be denied anyone. 

The people who need to make contact 
between our system of Justice and them¬ 
selves are those who cannot pay for legal 
service; therefore, when they get this serv¬ 
ice, a now understanding of the lawyer, 
what he stands for and what he does comes 
Into being, and, of course, when you have 
legal aid It creates an Improvement In the 
public relations of the bar. 

A legal-aid office in the city helps the 
businessman, the welfare worker, the re¬ 
tailer, the merchant; in fact, everybody. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
has said: 

“Legal aid should not only exist In the 
cities; It should be extended to every part 
of this country to protect the rights of those 
who cannot protect themselves.” Former 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes endorsed it 
as have countless others. 

As a former practicing lawyer and as a 
member of the American bar, I know the 
Importance to the individual who needs this 
aid; I know the Importance of this matter 
to the community and of Its importance to 
the legal profession—I refer to the sponsor¬ 
ing of legal aid as a private enterprise avail¬ 
able to every needy citizen of the State. 


Full Employment a Mockery—Copper 
Shortage Plagues Defense Efforts 

EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
sad to note that failure of the United 
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States Senate to suspend the Import tax 
on copper is hampering the efforts of 
patriotic men and women to make a 
real contribution to the defense program 
of this Nation. 

Action stemming from my bill, H. R. 
7151, resulted in House passage of the 
tax suspension; unfortunately, the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee completely dis¬ 
regarded the needs of our Nation by 
tabling this legislation. 

With increased production in our brass 
and copper fabricating industries neces¬ 
sary for military reasons, cut-backs are 
now being made because of a copper 
shortage. Opponents of H. R. 7161 
stated over and over again that there 
was a sufficient supply of domestic cop¬ 
per to meet our needs for both military 
and civilian requirements. Now we 
find that less than 3 months after re¬ 
imposition of the tax a shortage already 
exists. Workers are being laid off and 
brass companies are curtailing produc¬ 
tion. This is a very real problem to 
communities like Waterbury, Ansonia, 
Bristol, Torrlngton, and Bridgeport in 
Connecticut, as many thousands of their 
citizens depend upon these industries 
for their livelihood. It is a very real 
problem also to our fighting men in 
Korea who depend upon an unbroken 
supply line to bring about an early vic¬ 
tory. 

The short-sighted legislators who 
brought about these conditions must 
answer to their consciences for the 
damage they have wrought. 

The following editorials and news 
items from Connecticut newspapers por¬ 
tray vividly the effects of a continuing 
copper shortage; 

[Prom the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican of 
September 16, 1950 j 

ABC Casting Shop’s Workweek Suced— 

ON 4 Days Due to Copper Shortage; 

ScovxLL, Chase Hit 

Approximately 160 employees In the cast¬ 
ing shop of the American Brass Co. had their 
workweek reduced to 4 days this week be¬ 
cause of a shortage of copper, the company 
disclosed yesterday. 

A spokesman for the ABC said the 32-hour 
workweek schedule will remain in effect for 
the casting shop next week. He said the 
shortage of copper may mean shorter hours 
for other departments eventually. 

Similar curtailments appeared to be in 
store at the Scovill Manufacturing Co. and 
the Chase Brass & Copper Co. All of the 
firms recently cut out overtime work be¬ 
cause of the copper shortage, and curtail¬ 
ments below the normal workweek appeared 
likely. 

At the Scovill Manufacturing Co., a spokes¬ 
man said there was a possibility of* a curtail¬ 
ment. He said no action had been taken 
as yet. but the hours in the casting shop may 
be curtailed in the very near future. 

At the Chase Brass, stewards of the CIO 
Progressive Metalworkers Council said they 
had heard from company officials that 81 
probationary employees will be dropped at 
the metal works plant and operations will 
be put on a 32-hour basis. 

CHASE COMMENTS 

Rodney Chase, vice president in charge of 
industrial relations for the Chase company, 
said he was unable to comment on the 
stewards’ report, which was disclosed by 
PMC Chairman John J. Driscoll. He con¬ 
firmed, however, that there may be lay-offs. 
"When we don’t have enough, as we fear we 


won’t, we simply won’t have work,” he com¬ 
mented. 

Driscoll reported that the union has been 
advised by managements of the big three 
brass plants of pending manpower reduc¬ 
tions. He said he has wired to Senator 
Brxen McMahon and the National Security 
Resources Board, advising them of the seri¬ 
ous effects on manpower here, caused by the 
copper shortage. 

Other Lat-Otps 

Rome, N. T., September 16.—Two copper 
processing plants today laid off workers and 
two others said labor curtailments could be 
expected unless a shortage of raw mate¬ 
rials is cased. 

General Cable Corp., said that about 600 
of its 2,500 workers were furloughed today 
when copper stocks were depleted. Plant 
Manager F. Y. Krelmendahl said he hoped 
the employees could be recalled on Monday. 

The Rome division of Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., said it laid off about 75 casting 
shop workers. The plant employs about 
2 , 000 . 

Revere, on August 38, announced It was 
forced to cut its 6-day production schedule 
to 5 days due to the shortage. 

Plant officials have blamed a growing 
shortage in the copper market on failure 
of the Senate to act on a bill continuing 
the suspension of a 2 cents a pound im¬ 
port tax. Customer demands have continued 
high, they add. 

Rome Cable Corp. said it was "operating 
on the basis of what (stock) we have,’’ ac¬ 
cording to A. D. Ross Fraser, president. The 
Spargo Wire Co. faces a "small cut-back" on 
Monday, James A. Spargo, president, said. 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American of 
September 19, 1950] 

Brass Firms Force To Cut Work Week 

Work-week reductions from five to four 
days were ordered for 160 casting shop em¬ 
ployees at the American Brass Co. plant this 
week, the company disclosed last night. 

Curtailments were also reported by the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. and the Chase 
Brass ft Copper Co., which recently cut out 
overtime work because of the copper short¬ 
age. 

A spokesman for the ABC said the 32-hour 
work-week schedule will remain in effect 
for the casting shop next week. He said 
the shortage of copper may mean shorter 
hours for other departments eventually. 

At the Scovill Manufacturing Co., a spokes¬ 
man said there was "a possibility" of a cur¬ 
tailment. He said no action had been taken 
as yet, but the hours in the casting shop may 
be curtailed in the very near future. 

At the Chase Brass, stewards of the CIO 
Progressive Metalworkers Council said they 
had heard from company officials that 81 
probationary employees will be dropped at 
the metal works plant and operations will 
be put on a 32-hour basis. 

[From the Ansonia (Ctonn.) Sentinel of 
September 18, 1950] 

The Copper Tariit 

The Nation is at war but in brass indus¬ 
tries in Conectlcut, lay-offs are imminent. 

There is a shortage of copper. 

Goods manufactured in these industries 
are the sinews of war, and if the Nation 
is to arm Itself to the extent outlined as 
necessary by President ’Truman, there will 
be still greater need for their products. 

Yet. thanks to the obstinacy of Senators 
from our copper-producing States, a new 
suspension of the tariff on copper imports 
is blocked. 

Men may be laid off because there isn’t 
enough copper In the country. Our copper- 
producing States are producing copper, and 


there is no question but that they are getting 
a fair price for it at the mines. In these 
days when the Nation Is arming for defense 
and already engaged in war In far off Asia, 
there Is no defense for the 2-cent duty on 
foreign copper. In fact the sons of some 
of those who are fighting to keep that im¬ 
post may find themselves lacking the proper 
Implements of battle. The House has al¬ 
ready voted repeal of the tariff. It is in 
the Senate that it is being held up. The 
President is on the record as favoring the 
lifting of the copper Impost. It is high time 
for the Senators from the copper States to 
pry themselves loose from an unrealistic 
and myopic pattern that may seriously ham¬ 
per America’s effort to defend itself. 

Of course, there are, perhaps, other factors, 
besides the copper tariff. Involved. There 
may be some Government stockpiling that is 
making the supply short. Or there may be 
some hold-up, somewhere, for speculation, 
which should be looked into. But the fact 
remains that renewal of the copper import 
duty suspension would do much to end a 
sorry situation. 

[Prom the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of September 19, 1950] 

Hoarding Copper 

Anybody who tries to corner the copper 
market can now be fined $10,000 or put in 
prison for a year—anybody, that is except 
United States Senators who promote the 
cornering of the copper market by voting to 
maintain a prohibitive import duty on cop¬ 
per. 

The Commerce Department, under powers 
granted It by Congress, has put copper on 
the list of commodities that can’t be 
hoarded. Hoarding copper can now be an 
offense punishable by a year in prison and a 
fine of $10,000. 'The Commerce Department 
has acted wisely. 

Like steel, rubber, tin, cement, lumber, 
and a number of other commodities, copper 
is vital to security at this time because an 
unobstructed supply is essential for defense 
production. 

Yet the same Congress that gave the Com¬ 
merce Department the authority to put cop¬ 
per on the no-hoarding list has been doing 
everything possible to make It difficult for 
copper-using industries to get the supply 
they need. 

As a result the casting shops In the Nauga¬ 
tuck Valley brass industries which ought to 
be working overtime have had to cut their 
workweek to 4 days In some cases. 

This Is because American mines don’t 
produce enough copper for American Indus¬ 
trial consumption and because Congress In¬ 
sists on blocking copper Imports by main¬ 
taining a $40-a-ton Import duty. 

The Members of Congress who have been 
blocking copper Imports must have felt 
pretty funny about giving the Commerce 
Department authority to ban the hoarding 
of copper. These Members of Congress 
which have been fighting to maintain the 
$40-a-ton tariff are really in favor of hoard¬ 
ing copper. They are trying to make It 
scarce. They want the price to go up, and 
they make no bones about saying so. They 
don't care whether their action adds hugely 
to the Nation’s defense costs—^whlch it most 
certainly will. 

To be consistent at this point. Congress 
should either demand that copper be 
stricken from the list of critical commodi¬ 
ties that shouldn’t be hoarded or vote 
unanimously to remove the Import tariff. 

It isn’t fair to make an ordinary individual 
punishable by a $10,000 fine for trying to 
corner the copper market when a United 
States Senator who Is using his congres¬ 
sional position to help bring '' bout Just such 
a cornering of the market away scott 
free. 
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iRternational laformation and Edncatwnal 
Exchange Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, a statement made 
by my colleague the junior Senator from 
Connecticut I Mr. Benton! , on the sub¬ 
ject of the international Information and 
educational exchange program. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HoN. WlLLIAM BeNTON, OF 
Connecticut 

I was greatly pleased when the Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee restored the cuts 
made hy the House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee in the State Department’s budget request 
for its international Information and edu¬ 
cational exchange program. I respectfully 
Invite attention to the letter I wrote Chair¬ 
man McKellar urging this restoration. Fur¬ 
ther, 1 invite attention to a brief analysis 
which I have prepared, a statement of facts, 
on the Impact of the outs in the budget as to 
which the conference committee largely 
upheld the House position Instead of 
the Senate position. I deeply regret this 
action by the conference committee and I 
think this Is an example of an instance where 
the Congress is pennywise and pound fool¬ 
ish. At the same time we are appropriating 
billions for armaments, wo are cutting back 
on proposed activities which are a necessa’.y 
adjunct to our military power. 

International Information and Educational 
Exchange Program 
statement of facts 

In April of this year the President directed 
the Secretary of State to plan a stronger and 
more elfectlve national effort to mobilize llie 
power of truth in defense of peace and 
freedom. 

To that end the President submitted a 
supplemental estimate in the total amount 
ol $97,212,000 to provide for an intensifica¬ 
tion of the International Information and 
Educational Exchange Program in certain 
areas of the world where the threat of Com¬ 
munist aggression is of critical concern to 
the national interests ol the United States. 
The President emphasized at that time that 
he regarded ‘*such an expanded campaign of 
truth as vital to our national security,” and 
that “we will never attain real security until 
people everywhere recognize that the free 
nations of the world are the true seekers of 
permanent peace.” Of this total amount of 
$97,200,000, the Department ol State esti¬ 
mated that approximately $15,200,000 could 
be expended from available EGA counterpart 
funds. 

The House approved the entire amount of 
the supplemental estimate submitted by tho 
Department for tho radio-broadcasting pro¬ 
gram (the Voice of America) in the amount 
of $48,890,000, including the sum of $41,288,- 
000 for the construction of new facilities. 
The Department's estimate for the press and 
publications activity was reduced in the 
amount of $25,894; and the estimate for tho 
motion-pictures program was reduced from 
$11,017,833 to $10,000,000. Thus tho total for 
Information program activities, apart from 


overseas missions, domestic services, and 
administrative support, was reduced from 
$64,033,727 to $63,500,000. or about 1.6 per¬ 
cent. 

The Department’s estimate for educational 
exchange program activities was reduced 
from $18,834,664 to $5,000,000, or approxi¬ 
mately 73.6 percent. 

Specincally the supplemental estimate for 
Information centers was reduced from 
$6,078,664 to $2,000,000, or approximately 
69.1 percent. This activity, as planned by 
the Department of State, contemplated not 
only the operation and maintenance of 
United States libraries, but also the estab¬ 
lishment in the Eastern Hemisphere of 
American centers similar to those which 
have been operated with singular success 
In the American Republics for the past dec¬ 
ade. It was also proposed under this pro¬ 
gram to step up the translation Into foreign 
languages of significant American books, and 
to provide also for expansion of the exten¬ 
sion services of the libraries by which loan 
collections arc made available to peoples in 
rural areas. In other words, it was the De¬ 
partment’s intention to gear this activity 
into the world situation as an effective com¬ 
plement to the Information program. There 
Is ample evidence of the contribution which 
could be made by this type of activity to tho 
foreign policy of the United States, provided 
it Is conducted on a scale commensurate 
with demands of the present world situation. 

The supplemental estimate for exchange 
of persons was reduced from $12,756,000 to 
$3,000,000, or approximately 76.5 percent. A 
significant part of the supplemental estimate 
was Intended to bring to the United States 
foreign leaders of thought and cpluion, and 
to provide additional dollar support to the 
Fulbrlght program in order to assure maxi¬ 
mum utilization of foreign currencies availa¬ 
ble under Public Law 684, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, 
after hearing testimony by officers of the 
Department, recommended approval of the 
full amount of the budget estimate of 
$97,212,000, or an increase of $19,344,150 over 
the House bill, on the understanding that 
the Department may be able to use $19,600,- 
000 in counterpart funds Instead of the 
amount of $15,212,000 originally estimated. 
Thus the Senate committee has recom¬ 
mended a dollar appropriation of $77,612,000 
and authority to use $19,600,000 in counter¬ 
part funds. 

The conference committee recommended 
restoration of $1,000,000 over the House 
figure for exchange of persons and an addi¬ 
tional $200,000 for the lulormatlon centers 
activity, including libraries and related 
activities us outlined hereinabove. The 
action of the Senate, had It been sustained, 
would have resulted In an educational- 
exchange program calculated to make a 
truly significant contribution to the Depart¬ 
ment’s foreign policy and to the contain¬ 
ment of Communist aggression. 

September 1, 1050. 
Hon. Kenneth McKellar, 

Cfiairinan, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Senator McKellar: I very much 
appreciate the invitation from your commit¬ 
tee to testify today on the proposed Infor¬ 
mation program of the State Department. 
The pressures on the committee are very 
heavy, however, as Congress works toward 
adjournment, and Instead of taking your 
time with personal testimony—particularly 
in view of the fact that my views on this 
subject are well known—I request that you 
insert this letter in the record. I write it 
only as a reminder to your committee that 
in my view it is imperative to provide the 
State Department with the funds it has re¬ 


quested for its so-called Voice of America 
program. 

The truth is that I wish the State Depart¬ 
ment now felt Itself staffed for an even more 
rapid expansion In this crucial area of our 
foreign policy. The Department’s requests 
for iunds which you are now considering 
were prepared before Korea. Before the Ko¬ 
rean outbreak, the State Department had 
sought approval to submit a budget some 
60 percent larger than the eighty-nine mil¬ 
lion request you are now considering. Tho 
House Appropriations Committee acted un¬ 
wisely in cutting back a budget wL*oL was 
already Inadequate. 

I know I need not remind you that there 
ere many experienced observers who feel 
that the question of war or peace in tho next 
few months may depend upon our success in 
answering the Russian propaganda and in 
projecting to the people of the world the 
fact that we in tho United States are deeply 
and genuinely Interested In their welfare. 

As you know, the House Appropriations 
Committee approved the requests for funds 
for radio but cut way back on what it deemed 
to bo the longer range types of activities 
such as the exchange of persons and libra¬ 
ries. I do not accept the premise upon 
which this decision rests, and I hope your 
committee will also reject it. The broad¬ 
casting has had the publicity and it has 
the greatest allure, but it may take us 18 
months to build tho radio stations and years 
longer to develop highly successful programs 
and to teach people to listen to them. The 
exchange ox persons, however, can operate 
almost nt once. Further, it is a tried and 
true method. The same is true of the libra¬ 
ries which cost little. Further, as I learned 
while I was in tho State Department, al¬ 
though the libraries aren't spectacular, they 
do a big job. 

I urge upon your committee the restora¬ 
tion of the funds requested by the Depart¬ 
ment and cut by the House Appropriations 
Committee. There is no money requested 
for our present world-wide effort more Im¬ 
portant than this. 'I’lie safety of the United 
States depends on our learning how to do 
the Job In this field which must be done. I 
am only sorry that since the Korean out¬ 
break tho State Department has not devel¬ 
oped even bolder plans on a far wider scale. 

Very sincerely yours, 

William Benton, 

United States Senate. 


Address by Hon. Adiai E. Stevenson, Gov¬ 
ernor of the State of Illinois, Before the 
American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. lOEPAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Record an excellent address de¬ 
livered by Hon. Adiai E. Stevenson, Gov¬ 
ernor of the State of Illinois, at the 
annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association, section on criminal law, 
Washington, D. C.. on September 19, 
1950, preceded by the introductory re¬ 
marks of Hon. Arthur J, Freund, of St. 
Louis. Mo. 
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There being no objection, the address 
and introduction were ordered to bo 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Remarks of Arthur J. PReund 

We are here today to discuss one of the 
most Important and one of the most per¬ 
plexing problems which confronts our na¬ 
tional Interests—the menace of organized 
crime. For organized crime in our demo¬ 
cratic government threatens the very exist¬ 
ence of a free people. If subversive groups 
In powerful places weaken the foundations 
of our Republic; if they can corrupt the 
courts, defile our prosecutions, control our 
police departments and law enforcement 
agencies to their evil purposes, and thereby 
collapse our administration of Justice, then 
there is small hope for the endurance of a 
system where all men are equal under law. 

Organised crime has been defined by the 
California Crime Commission as lollows- 

“Simply stated, organized crime is what 
the term implies. It's the activity of a group 
of persons woiklng together lor the express 
purpo.se of more effectively accomplishing 
criminal acts against society. By oigaiil?- 
ing, criminals are able to secure greater 
Immunity from the law, a wider field for 
operations, a monopolistic control over 
specific types ol criminal activity, and, of 
course, greater profits. The emergence and 
development during the past 20 yenrs of 
criminal syndicates extending throvghout 
our entire country la recognized by crimi¬ 
nologists (and, I might add. by our states¬ 
men, our bench, bar, and law enforcement 
agencies) as the most thieatening, and the 
least understood feature of our national 
crime problem.” 

Organized crime flourishes, in greater or 
less degrees, in all parts of our country. 
Syndicates and groups of criminals, often lii 
silk shirts and nylon underwear, always in 
cooperation with hoodlums and gangster 
killers, conduct illegal operations In a large 
number of our States from northern New 
York, through Mlsslsslpifi to the tip of 
Florida, through our Midwestern Stales of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, to lioulslana 
and spreading across our plains and moun¬ 
tains to the Pacific const. 

Organized crime cannot exist successfully 
where there Is honest, fearless and Intelli¬ 
gent State and local law enforcement. 
Gambling and rackets, which impose a cruel 
and illegal levy on various legitimate types 
of husiiiesfi, require for their continued exist¬ 
ence some form of Illegal liaison with those 
who have sv/orn to uphold the law. 

I have reen, for Instance, in my neighbor¬ 
ing State of Illlnoin, a cesspool of crime 
and corruption for over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, existing under good Governors and bad 
ones. We now have with us one of the most 
able and forthright governors that State has 
ever had, Gov. Adlal E. Stevenson, but I 
suspect he will tell you that with all he has 
done, conditions sre not satisfactory. I have 
seen it happen and I see it happening In my 
own State of Missouri—I have seen It happen 
in many other places In America. 

But It Is quite obvious that the problem 
Is one of such national proportions and such 
national danger that some effective legisla¬ 
tion must be enacted by the Congress. The 
mere passage ot a law does not eliminate an 
evil, but there are measures which can be 
taken and I hope will be taken to deal with 
this subject and can do much to stifle this 
menace which confronts all of our people. 
We have the distinguished Attorney General 
of the United States, the Honorable J. Howard 
McGrath, to express his views and the Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee, the Honorable Ems 
Kefauvbr, who more than any one man In 
our national life has focused national at¬ 
tention on this subject. This section of 
criminal law and the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation as a whole stands ready to give the 


full power of its support and effort to elim¬ 
inate this horrifying evil of the menace oi 
organized crime which confronts us. 

Address of Qov. Adi.az E. Stevenson 

A few months ago the Illinois State police, 
acting upon my orders, launched a program 
of raiding notorious gambling establish¬ 
ments throughout the State. 

This action was widely heralded as a 
“crackdown” against commercialized gam¬ 
bling in Illinois. But It wasn’t only a crack¬ 
down. It was a breakdown as well—the 
breakdown of local law enforcement, the 
breakdown of decency in government in 
many parts of the State, the triumph of 
greed, corruption, and. per Imps worst of all. 
cynicism. 

In ordering these raids, I did not feel the 
Joyful exhlltiraiion of a knight in shining 
armor tilting with the forces of darkness. I 
felt more like a mourner at a wake. For 
eomethlng had died in Illinois—at least 
temporarily. And what has happened in 
Illinois is by no means unique. The positive 
leadership of Attorney General McGrath, the 
formation of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, ur.d-r Senator Kefauves's able 
and effective leuderuhip, aa well ay the fact 
that you have chosen this subject for your 
annual meeting. Indicates that organized 
commercialized crime Is in reality a menace 
throughout the country. 

I was not, I repeat, happy about the State 
police raids In Illinois. They were a last 
rrrort. In Illinois, as in most States, the 
cnforccinent of the general criminal laws 
traditionally hnn been a local matter, with 
responsibility resting squarely upon local of¬ 
ficials—the county sheriff and State’s at¬ 
torney, and the mayors and city police. That 
Is as It should be. Government should be as 
small In scope and ns local in character as 
possible. And, if all local oifictals in Illi¬ 
nois had done their sworn duty, as many of 
them have, there would have been no occa¬ 
sion to use the State police. 

Eul almost from the moment I took office 
I was besieged by urgent requests from out¬ 
raged citizens v/ho complained that open 
gambling and other forms of vice were ramp¬ 
ant in their communities, and that they 
could secure no action from local officlalB. I 
was reluctant to uae the St.ite poller, despite 
Insistent demands. For over a year prior to 
tlio first raMs. Attorney General EUiott and 
I attempted to stop coinraerciahzed gambling 
by scvcrol methods. We found direct talks 
with local officials of offending counties and 
personal persuasion the most effective 
method. I’lie local authorities cooperated 
with us In many cases. In others we were 
BUCccRsful only temporarily, or in part, or 
not at all. On the whole, however, the re¬ 
sults were reassuring, and commercialized 
gambling dried up In many counties. 

But, even after those conferences, some 
local officers failed to act. Hence Ure raids 
by the State police. The evidence obtained 
by the police Is turned over to local prose¬ 
cuting authorities. They can no longer 
claim to be ignorant of the existence of or¬ 
ganized gambling in their counties or that 
they have been unable to obtain evidence 
upon which to base a prosecution. The evi¬ 
dence is there. If these officers fail to do 
their duty now, they must answer to the 
people, and, if nothing happens, it is the 
people’s own fault, because the people are 
stronger than the gamblers or any other 
criminal element. 

Our campaign against commercialized 
gambling has resulted in what the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch referred to the other day as a 
•^ew kind of payoff”—the payoff of suc¬ 
cess, of new and increased respect for law 
enforcement, the payoff of the satisfaction 
which every decent citizen can take in the 
fact that commercialized gambling, with all 


of Its poisonous effects upon the quality of 
local government, is at Its lowest ebb la Illi¬ 
nois. As evidence of this change, the col¬ 
lector of ixiternal revenue for the central 
and southern Illinois counties reports that 
Federal tax stamps for gambling devices 
have declined 40 percent in 1 year. 

Some people have urged that the State take 
over the enforcement of the criminal laws, 
and that the State police should make whole¬ 
sale raids and arrests. Apart from any con- 
siliutlonal and legal consideration^'^ Involved, 
I have three objections to this, at least bo 
far as our situation in IHinois is concerned. 

First, the State docs not now have the 
resources to assume this responsibility. Our 
State police force has Its hands lull patiol- 
lins; the highways, enforcing traffic laws, and 
cracking down on overweight trucks—in 
other words. In performing the functions for 
which it was primarily intended. Second, 
the use of State officers to enforce the gen¬ 
eral criminal law when local officers are al¬ 
ready charged with that responsibility would 
mean that the public would be paying for 
law enforcement twice—and this at a time 
when both State and local governments need 
more revenue, and the public is demanding 
economy In povernment. The third and 
most fundamental objection is that such a 
move would be one more step in the abdica¬ 
tion of local govenimeiital responsibility, 
one more example of the growing and dan¬ 
gerous tendency to look to higher levels of 
government for the solution of problems that 
could and should be solved closer to home. 

For the State to take over local police 
powers Hcems to me a dangerous acknowledg¬ 
ment Of the failure of local government. 
But organized crime with its attendant cor¬ 
ruption and corroding disrespect for law 
enforcement is even more dangerous, and, 
if local government cannot or will not meet 
the challenge, the people will demand and 
receive help from other levels of government, 
Just as they have demanded and received 
other services which wore not provided on 
the local level. 

But, whatever our views as to who should 
enforce the we are. I take it, all ngrerd 
that law enforcement can and must be Im¬ 
proved. What are some of tlie obstacles to 
better law erforrement, and what are some 
of the things that can be done to im¬ 
prove it? 

Securing better personnel Is part of the 
answer, but only part. Crime and politics 
mu&t be divorced. 

Police forces, on whatever level of gov¬ 
ernment, must be 8c\ered from partisan 
poliLical control. 

In Illinois one of the first things I askod 
fr(3m tlio IcgiMature was the removal of the 
Btnte iK>llce from politics—and we now have 
a force which functions under a merit sys¬ 
tem. Tlic old system was intolerably 
expensive and inefficient. Every time the 
governor’s office changed political complex¬ 
ion. virtually the whole police force of 600 was 
discharged and a new one of the proper politi¬ 
cal faith recruited and trained, only to go out 
when the State changed its politics again. 
And it is obvious that a man cannot be a 
good police officer and owe a greater measure 
of loyalty to his political sponsor than to his 
superior officer. 

But safeguarding against political Inter¬ 
ference does not in Itself guarantee a com¬ 
petent police force. And the fact that a 
man Is honest doesn’t necessarily make him 
a good policeman. Amateur crime detec¬ 
tors can’t cope with the professional crim¬ 
inals of today. We need more police forces 
that are truly professional In the best sense 
of that term. Recruiting and training prac¬ 
tices must be improved. We have made 
progress along these lines under our new 
merit system in Illinois, too. and hope to 
make more. 

And our police must be paid adequate 
salaries—salaries that are not an invitation 
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to graft and corruption. In many of our 
larger Illinois cities, policemen have not had 
a salnry raise for several years, despite sky¬ 
rocketing living costs. Here again, this 
salary problem Is tied up with the pressing 
need of local governments for more revenue, 
thus emphasizing the interdependence of 
so many of our governmental problems. 

Another thing wo can do to improve the 
quality of law enforcement is to reexamine 
our entire law enforcement structure. Ob¬ 
solescence and duplication present formi¬ 
dable ob.stacles to efficient law enforcement, 
and diffu.sion of authority makes It difficult 
to flx responsibility. Where responsibility 
cannot be fixed, public opinion has no chance 
to operate effectively, and the democratic 
process Is weakened. 

The basic pattern of our law enforcement 
structure is an inheritance from a bygone 
day. To this, some latter-day accretions 
have been added more or less haphazardly. 
In r ome Instances, State, county, and munic¬ 
ipal officers have overlapping or conflicting 
authority. Tlic duties of the office of sheriff 
and constable, for example—to say nothing 
of the coroner—have been largely Inherited 
from medieval England. Some law enforce¬ 
ment officers are so burdened with other un¬ 
related duties that they can give only a 
fraction of their time to the apprehension 
or prosecutlou of criminals. They arc, at 
best, only part-time law enforcement officers. 
Some elective offices have constitutional or 
statutory restrictions as to succession, mak¬ 
ing it impossible lor them to be manned by 
professional career men. I do not say that 
all ol these things are necessarily bad, but 
I do say that they need to be constantly 
reexamined in the light of present-day con¬ 
ditions. 

Of course, this problem of obsolescence 
and duplication Is not peculiar to our law- 
enforcement machinery. It is a problem of 
Government generally, and the Hoover Com¬ 
mission report, followed by the formation 
of ‘*little Hoover” commissions in approxi¬ 
mately one-hall of our States, shows that 
the public Is acutely aware of the general 
problem. 

It seems to me that there should be simi¬ 
lar studies with a view to improving our law- 
enforcement machinery. Of course, there 
have been studies like that in the past, and 
I am not unmindlul of the Invaluable work 
that the organized bar is constantly doing 
to Improve the administration of criminal 
Justice. But there is need for a larger, more 
comprehensive study, and the problem must 
somehow or other be dramatized for the 
public. 

Among the questions to which answers 
should be sought are these: 

What should be the respective roles of 
State and local governments In law enforce¬ 
ment? What controls, if any, should the 
State have over local law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers? Should these controls bo direct or 
Indirect? In Illinuis, for example, the 
State’s attorney is a county officer, but he 
Is charged with prosecuting violators of 
State laws, and he receives part of his salary 
from the State treasury. Yet no State officer 
exercises any control over him. In some 
States, although not In my own, the gov¬ 
ernor may remove any local law-enforce¬ 
ment officer who fails to do his duty; and 
this has proved to be a most potent instru¬ 
ment for Improving local law enforcement. 
Given some such power, I have little doubt 
that commercial gambling could be quickly 
and Inexpensively ended In Illinois for keeps. 

There is another means for securing good 
law enforcement which appears to me to 
have been too little used—and that is the 
weapon of di.sbarment. In Illinois, for ex¬ 
ample, I should say that it represents as 
effective an Instrument as we have for dis¬ 
ciplining attorneys who hold law-enforce¬ 
ment positions. This Is, of course, an area 
where the organized bar can be of the great¬ 


est help, and I was greatly interested in the 
action of the Illinois State Bar Association 
a few months ago in filing disbarment pro¬ 
ceedings against the State’s attorney of a 
county where organized gambling had been 
permitted to flourish under a cynical system 
of periodic flne.s. I know of no duty more 
clearly comprehended within our obligations 
as members of this profession than to live 
up to our oaths of office when w'e occupy 
public posts with law-enforcement responsi¬ 
bilities. 

What /federal laws should be enacted in aid 
of State laws? Parenthetically, I am grati¬ 
fied that Congress seems disposed to close the 
channels of interstate commerce to slot ma¬ 
chines and racing Information. 

To what extent should the functions of in- 
ve.stlg.ating and prosecuting be separated? In 
some States, the prosecuting attorney prose¬ 
cutes only upon complaint. In other States 
he is expected to take the Initiative in dis¬ 
covering violations of the law. And in many 
localities the public insists that he conduct 
investigations but refuses to allow his office 
to have any Investigators. The result is that 
the average prosecuting attorney must rely 
for his evidence upon a police force over 
whoce activities he has little, if any, direc¬ 
tion. 

Combining the functions of investigation 
and proFecution in one officer may possibly 
lead to abuses, but this division of authority 
makes it easy to escape responsibility and 
encourages “buck passing.” We have some 
counties In Illinois, for example, where the 
blparlL^an approach has been used with sin¬ 
gularly devastating effect. The managers of 
the two parties. In collaboration with the 
gamblers, see to it that there is alway.s a 
Republican sheriff and a Democratic State’s 
attorney, or vice versa, with the result that 
the citizen who wants action is told by the 
one that it is the responsibility of the other, 
and is shunted back and forth between them 
to no purpose whatsoever. 

These are only a few of the que.'itlons which 
are worth considering. But the things I’ve 
mentioned, however Important, are in a 
sense secondary and superficial. For the 
greatest obstacles to effective law enforce¬ 
ment are public indifference and cynicism. 
The greatest menace of organized crime Is 
not the crime itself nor the criminal. The 
greatest menace Is that the public will come 
to accept organized crime as .something in¬ 
evitable, as a necessary part of our social 
system. 

Cynicism toward law enforcement Is as 
old as government Itself. When Solon was 
writing the laws of Athens, he was told that 
laws were like spider’s webs and would only 
entangle the poor and the weak, while the 
rich and powerful would easily break through 
them. This attitude toward law enforcement 
has persisted throughout the ages and un¬ 
fortunately, has not always been without 
some Justification. 

But. in a democracy, there Is no Justifica¬ 
tion for such helpless cynicism. Nor Is there 
any use to place the entire blame for crime 
and lax law enforcement upon a real or sup- 
po.sed alliance between criminals and politi¬ 
cians and to assume that the members of the 
public arc helpless bystanders. Organized 
crime cannot thrive without the active sup¬ 
port of many elements of the community, nor 
without the passive support of many more 
elements. The respectable businessman who 
falls for the myth that a wide-open town Is 
good for business Is Just as effective an ac¬ 
complice of the criminal as is the politician 
who seeks to win friends by influencing peo¬ 
ple. The solid citizen who thinks that Illegal 
slot machines are Just fine for his country 
club but bad for the corner saloon does not 
realize what difficulties he Is making for the 
pcrjsons he has elected to enforce the laws. 

Of the 2,700 gambling machines presently 
registered for Federal tax purposes In 76 Illi¬ 
nois counties, only 800—less than one-third— 


are In taverns and other public places. The 
other 1,900 are in the country clubs, the fra¬ 
ternal organizations, the veterans* clubs, the 
Army posts and other places with which we 
do not customarily associate law violation, 
organized or unorganized. I ask you to con¬ 
sider the effect on the public mind, and the 
vexatious problem of law enlorcement 
through this wholesale violation of the Law 
by the most responsible elements of our 
communities. 

And while we are on the subject of or¬ 
ganized crime, let me say that one of the 
most disheartening things that I have en¬ 
countered is what might be termed “unor¬ 
ganized crime.” One e.xamplo of this which 
we have had to battle incessantly and expen¬ 
sively in Illinois is the persistent and 
flagrant violation of our very liberal laws reg¬ 
ulating maximum truck weights on our high¬ 
ways. It appears, I can only conclude, that 
at least some otherwise reputable business¬ 
men prefer to overload their trucks and pay 
the occasional and meager fines when they 
are caught because it pays. 

To what point, I inquire, does violation of 
the laws have to go, or what character does 
it have to take, before it achieves the status 
of organized crime? I have a lecling that 
thi.s category has been a little too exclusive. 

This last prompts me to call your atten¬ 
tion to .something else which is too often 
lo.st sight of. The phrase “organized crime” 
has, in the ears of the average citizen, a hor¬ 
rendous ring and conjures up visions of 
mn.skcd men with tommy guns, bank rob¬ 
beries. murders, and similar high and un¬ 
speakable crimes. Our average citizen also 
feels, probably as a result of this lurid con¬ 
ception, that organized crime does not touch 
him very closely and is something that can 
safely be left to the FBI. 

Senator Kefauveh would, I am sure, be very 
quick to Join me in my assurance to you 
that this is a highly mistaken concept. The 
most powerful and affluent in the world of 
organized crime operate In much more pro¬ 
saic fields and in much less dramatic ways. 
They move where the money is. and this too 
often seems to be in such twilight zones as 
that of gambling where there are prohibitory 
laws on the books but no unanimity of moral 
conviction. 

The happy hunting ground of organized 
crime is in the area where too many people 
are disposed to participate In the breaking 
of a law. What those people seem not to 
realize Is that the law cannot be broken with¬ 
out the connivance of elected officials, and 
that open and long-continued violation In- 
evllably moans that there is corruption—a 
payoff in some form or another. And cor¬ 
ruption is a cancer which cannot be con¬ 
fined—a public official who has gotten in on 
the take for one purpose has become a cap¬ 
tive and his usefulness as a public servant 
Is largely at an end. 

I am new in politics, but I happen to be¬ 
lieve In the value and Importance of par¬ 
tisan political organization. I think that 
strong and healthy political parties arc es¬ 
sential to our democracy, and I think also 
that a broader and more active participation 
In them by all good citizens Is one of our 
greatest needs. But I can understand the 
discouragement and despair which assails 
those who find their own party machinery 
dominated by those who can fight with the 
aid of money supplied by the gamblers—who 
can, if you please, buy up all the billboards, 
bribe or bid highest for the services of elec¬ 
tion workers, and do all the other seemingly 
trivial but highly practical things which can 
snuff out the hopes of decent people in 
politics. 

These are some of the facts of life about 
the menace of organized crime In a democ¬ 
racy. These ore the reasons why the dropping 
of a 60-cont piece in a slot machine Is too 
often not merely a matter between yora and 
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your own conscience or budget. This Is why 
a double standard ot law observance is no 
more feasible In the gambling field than it 
Ifi in that of burglary. 

Law enforcement doesn’t exist In a vac¬ 
uum, ax^d it can't be considered in isolation. 
The crisis In law enforcement Is but one 
aspect of the crisis of representative govern¬ 
ment. Good government is indivisible. You 
can’t expect good government in other de¬ 
partments along with dishonest or Ineffec¬ 
tive law enforcement, and you can’t have 
effective law enforcement without honest, 
efficient, responsible government all down the 
line. And I suspect the major problem of 
our age is whether or not we have enough 
citizens who are willing to labor unceasingly 
to achieve good government. Wherever law 
enforcement continues lax over an extended 
period of time. It is so only because a large 
segment of the population doe^ not want 
effective law enforcement, at least not badly 
enough to labor for good government as dili¬ 
gently as those who want bad government 
labor for it. 

We speak glibly of the necessity for ending 
the alliance between crime and politics. But 
so long as the support of the lawless element 
of the community is reckoned a more potent 
political asset than the support of the people 
who are willing to labor lor effective law 
enforcement, this alliance will be a constant 
threat. 

One of the most dlchcartenlng things that 
any conscientious official has to face la the 
lethargy and apathy on the part of most of 
the public. The malicious criticism that Is 
leveled against us doesn't hurt so much. Wo 
have come to expect that. Every man in 
public life knows that his words and deeds 
will be twisted by knaves to make a snare 
for fools. The truly disheartening thing is 
that so many people—people who are neither 
knaves nor fools—Just don’t have enough In¬ 
terest, enough sense of civic responsibility, 
to take the trouble to make their government 
work better. 

The ultimate answer to the menace of 
organized crime and to the problem of lax 
law enforcement is public opinion. And, 
above all, It must be continuously active. 
Too often public opinion is a sleeping giant. 
We have already had too many cycles of 
reform and relapse, too many moral cru¬ 
sades followed by business as usual. Just 
as our Nation cun no longer withdraw into 
an Isolationist shell until some Pearl Har¬ 
bor stirs us to vigorous action, so wo can 
no longer afford to postpone effective law 
enforcement until lawlessness becomes a na¬ 
tional scandal. 

Today there are signs that the public Is 
awakening to the twin menaces of organized 
crime and corrupt law enforcement. Let us 
hope this time that It will not be another 
ephemeral crusade hut a true rebirth of citi¬ 
zen responsibility. 


ProdamaHon of ConsHtntioii Day by 
Governor Bowlesi of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 21 (.legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the junior Sen¬ 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an article 


which appeared in the September 17 
issue of the Sunday Herald, of Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., concerning the proclama¬ 
tion by Governor Bowles of September 
17 as Constitution Day. My colleague 
notes that it is particularly fitting for 
our State of Connecticut to take notice 
of this occasion because it. among all 
States, had the first written constitution. 
He asked me to state his belief that 
our founding fathers planned well, for 
while the basic tenets of the Federal 
Constitution have come to be regarded 
with reverence, the application of its 
principles has been wisely adapted to 
the changing times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Constitution Day Proclaimed 

Today, the one hundred and sixty-third 
anniversary of the signing of the American 
Constitution, h.afi been proclaimed Constitu¬ 
tion Day by Governor Bowles. 

In setting aside today for patriotic ob- 
scrvancea. Governor Bowles noted that "the 
CoiistUution of the United SUitcs remains 
as the one hope of freedom-loving people 
all over the world and stands as the most 
solid political guide the world has ever 
known." 

Bowles urged all citi 2 ;ens to toko part in 
appropriate programs to the end "that we, 
the people who benefit from the Constitu¬ 
tion. shall have a better understanding and 
a greater respect for the gifts of liberty, 
equality, and Justice granted us by the 
Constitution." 


Courage Pays Off 


ECTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled "Courage Pays Off," published in 
the Washington Post of September 21, 
1950. The editorial deals with the senior 
Senator from Maryland I Mr. TydingsJ. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Courage Pays Off 

There may be a most important moral for 
politicians In the outcome of this week’s 
Maryland primaries. It appears that a re¬ 
gard for decency and courage is not dead 
among American voters. Senator Millard E. 
TTDXNaB, who exhibited these qualities con¬ 
spicuously In his conduct as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
which investigated the McCarthy charges, 
was renominated by a landslide that gave 
him more than twice as many votes as the 
aggregate of his two opponents. Both of 
these opponents conducted campaigns based 
principally on criticism of the Senator for his 
port in what they persisted in calling a 
**whlt6wash.*' Marylanders evidently were 
not taken in by this tawdry attack. 

We think Senator Ttoxngb' experience de¬ 
serves some reflection on the part of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who seem to suppose that 
only the most extravagant vlliflcation can 
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pass for patriotism thene days. They show 
small respect for the intelligence of the elec¬ 
torate; and It Is by no means Impossible that 
the sentiment will be reciprocated at the 
polls. Senator Ty dings dealt with the Mc¬ 
Carthy affair more conscientiously than op¬ 
portunistically. He and his Democratic col- 
leaBuea on the subcommittee called a hoax 
a hoax and forthrightly expressed the dis¬ 
gust which decent men generally felt over 
Senator McCarthy’s abuse of his senatorial 
position. It is heartening to know that the 
American people can be counted on to save 
seats In the Senate for men like Senator 
Tydincs who are not afraid to say what they 
think. 


Studenfs Warned by Deane Malott 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 

OF XCANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following news report in the Lawrence 
(Kans.) Journal-World, giving the high 
lights of an address by the chancelor of 
the University of Kansas, Deane Malott, 
so filled with sane, sound Americanism, 
is worthy of a place in the Congressional 
Record. I include it herewith: 

Students Warned by Deane Malott—Chan- 

CFLOR Likens American Path to That or 

Ancient Rome—^Talks at Assembly 

Kansas University’s Chancelor Deane W. 
Malott likened the path of today’s American 
people to that so disastrously followed by 
the smug and Ignorant citizens of ancient 
Rome In his snecch to a convocation audi¬ 
ence of about 2,800 in Hoch auditorium this 
morning. 

The chancelor offered education not only 
in technical and scientific Ekills but training 
"In the art of how human beings can live 
together’’ as one of the favorable detours 
from the road we are traveling. The con¬ 
vocation officially opened the university’s 
eighty-fifth year, and Lester McCoy, of Car¬ 
den City, chairman of the State board of 
regents, was on hand to welcome the students 
on behalf of the board. Full-time classwork 
began at 8 this morning. 

PROUDLY ON SEVEN HILLS 

"Behind the human ramparts of the Ro¬ 
man legions Rome lived securely and proudly 
on her seven hills and received tribute from 
all the world," Chancelor Malott pointed 
out. "And then, ns inexorable as darkness 
consumes the earth after sunset, the empire 
crumbled; and Rome fell to the bar¬ 
barian hordes; Rome fell not because of the 
triumph Of outside force; Rome collapsed 
spiritually, succumbing to the Insidious poi¬ 
son of the idea that the government could 
do all things for its citizens. 

"The long shadow of that fallen empire 
looms over free America, a greater threat 
than all the armaments that communism 
may ever muster," the tall administrator 
warned. 

'The chancelor stated that today too many 
arc asking the Federal Government to do for 
us what our grandparents would have done 
for themselves, and that Government, under 
the guise of every major political party, 
reaches out like an octopus to wrap itself 
around more and ever more phases of our 
lives. 

"It is the direction of ancient Rome; the 
implications arc clear," Chancelor Malott 
said emphatically. 
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hope that tho voices of the men and 
women of the University of Kansas may echo 
the imprint of their education here, saying 
always tliat this university has encouraged 
us to think and act like free men, and w© 
do not propose to surrender the freedom 
which above all else makes life worth living. 

SHOtJLO WEIGH VALUES 

•'I hoi)e you will be students of the posi¬ 
tive values of America; that you will under¬ 
stand and think about the widening discrep¬ 
ancy between what the theory of democracy 
requires of Its citizens, and what the practice 
of democracy reveals.” 

The chancelor opened his talk by stating 
there is more uncertainty, more concern for 
the future, more responsibilities for tho 
American people than in any day of the 
school's 85 years. More and more, educa¬ 
tion appears to be the main solution to the 
problems that lie ahead. 

Chancelor Malott pointed to the many fa¬ 
cilities that university offers to help a person 
obtain this education, but that those facili¬ 
ties In themselves assure no one of an edu¬ 
cation. That is up to the individual. 

“You may, If you wish, I suspect, remain 
here during this year, skirting the dangerous 
academic reefs that lie Just beyond the reach 
of the deans’ probation lists, and be little 
affected by the educational facilities and 
the education process,” the KU head said 
In an ironic tone. 

NO PLACE FOR DRIFTERS 

•‘The world, however. Is too sober for aca¬ 
demic drifters. I'he greatest undeveloped 
territory In the world today lies right under 
your own head of hair. If you arc not in¬ 
terested in developing that territory, we shall 
not keep you for any great length of time,’* 
the speaker added. 

The chancelor stated that no other form 
of government demands such high intelli¬ 
gence, public spirit, or virtue by its citizens 
as ours. But he quickly added that he feared 
we are hurrying along to social ends which 
taken one by one may be desirable as tend¬ 
ing to increase human welfare and happiness, 
but which added together may have sad 
consequences for human freedom. 

"In this troubled period of history no one 
can predict the future with scientific accu¬ 
racy. But man's survival depends both upon 
his intelligence and his faith,” the chancelor 
concluded. 

Members of the KU faculty sat on the 
stage after moving into the auditorium dur¬ 
ing the processional. The Reverend Harold 
G. Barr, dean of the school of religion, opened 
the event with a responsive reading and 
prayer, and Dean Thomas Gorton of the 
school of fine arts led the group in a hymn. 


IngersoH’i Words 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ler.ve to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
E. B. Leigh, of Louisville, Ky.: 

INGERSOLL’S WORD 

Three-quarters of a century ago Robert O. 
Ingcrsoll, for years America’s foremost orator, 
In nominating James G. Blaine for President, 
stated the qualifications for that office pre¬ 
scribed by Republicans of that day. 

He said in part: “They demand a man who 
will .fac'xcDy preserve tho financial honor of 


the United States, one who knows enough 
to know that the national debt must be paid 
through the prosperity of this people; one 
who knows enough to know that all the fi¬ 
nancial theories In the world cannot redeem 
a single dollar; one who knows enough to 
know that all the money must be made, not 
by law, but by labor; one who knows enough 
to know that the people of the United States 
have the Industry to make the money and 
the honor to pay it over Just as fast as they 
make it.” 

If the great Ingersoll was moved to such 
words 75 years ago when the Government 
was operated on a shoestring, what could he 
say today upon viewing the national debt 
and budget other than, “abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here”? 

A copy of IngersoU’s words, quaint as they 
must seem now, should be placed on the desk 
of every Congresfman every time a now 
budget is considered. 

E. R. Leigh. 

Louisville. 


My Report to the Fifth District 
Constituents 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF ' 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 
Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following report to my constituents: 

With the completion of my first terra 
In Congress in 1948, I reported to you 
upon my service; and I have the honor, 
at this time, to inform you of my activ¬ 
ities as your Representative to the 
Eighty-first Congress, which convened 
in January of 1949, and whose Members 
will be succeeded by those elected in No¬ 
vember of this year. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we 
would now have adjourned, and it would 
be possible to report all action taken by 
this Congress. As this is written, how¬ 
ever, we are engaged in a conflict in 
Korea as a member of the United Na¬ 
tions, and Congress will recess in order 
to be available for meeting as the need 
should arise. 

I, of courre, was a member of the ma¬ 
jority in the Republican Congress of 
1947-48. In January of 1949 I returned 
to sit as a minority member in the Dem¬ 
ocrat-controlled Eighty-first Congress. 
My assignment to the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee continued through 
the first session. And in January 1950 
I was appointed to fill a vacancy on the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
Assignment to the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee is much sought after, and I was 
pleased to have been honored by appoint¬ 
ment to this—one of the most important 
committees of Congress. Later in this 
report I will discuss in more detail the 
legislative record of that committee. 

On the domestic front, this Congress 
will be judged as much by what It left 
undone as it will by the action It took. 
Even though controlled by the party of 
the President, it was reluctant to enact 
many of his recommendations for social 
legi.slation—feeling that they were too 


far-reaching, and not in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. 

In the labor field, Congress enacted a 
75-cent minimum wage to replace the 
40-cent minimum in effect since 1938; 
liberalized compensation benefits to 
Government employees injured or killed 
in line of duty; and provided pay in¬ 
creases and improved working conditions 
for post-office employees. I supported 
all these measures believing them to be 
necessary and worthy legislation. Con¬ 
gress refused to make changes in the 
Taft-Hartley labor law although some 
amendment seemed desirable. It was 
because of administration insistence 
that the law be totally repealed that no 
progress was made in this instance. 

Governmental reorganization was the 
most talked-about and the least done- 
about reform before Congress. The 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
were ignored for the most part. Some 
reorganization plans submitted by the 
President were adopted. In some in¬ 
stances, they conformed to the Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations; in the main, 
they were only piecemeal suggestions 
which neglected the elemental reorgani¬ 
zation needs. I supported those plans 
which followed the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations and opposed those 
which did not. 

This Congress enacted no legislation 
of any consequence in the field of civil 
rights. Some measures which had my 
support were adopted by the House but 
failed even to be considered in the Sen¬ 
ate. Numbered among these were anti¬ 
poll-tax and fair employment practice 
bills. 

Veterans of military service received 
almost no recognition from the Eighty- 
first Congress. The only measures of 
importance which were enacted granted 
increased payments to disabled veterans; 
fixed a 3-year presumptive period for 
arrested tuberculosis cases: and defined 
more clearly provisions of the educa¬ 
tional privileges under the GI bill of 
rights. Two other bills were passed by 
Congress but vetoed by the President; 
these affected veterans in the postal 
service and provided automobiles for 
crippled veterans. 

Many items of legislation concerning 
agriculture were adopted by this Con¬ 
gress. Notable among them was the new 
price-support bill, which has resulted in 
the tremendous surpluses with which we 
are all familiar—at a cost which Imposes 
a tax burden upon our citizens. Crop- 
insurance programs were enacted; the 
Federal tax on oleomargarine was re¬ 
pealed; increased acreage was allotted, 
and price supports voted for cotton, to¬ 
bacco, and peanuts. 

Social legislation enacted included 
Federal housing programs for both low- 
and moderate-income families and a lib¬ 
eralized social-security system. In this 
category, also, was the extension of rent 
control. 

Legislation on international affairs 
continued to be considered in a biparti¬ 
san manner. Most measures were en¬ 
acted with the overwhelming support of 
members of both political parties. It 
should be explained, however, that bi¬ 
partisanship existed only on legislative 
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matters—our foreign policy Is estab¬ 
lished and carried out by the administra¬ 
tion in office. I cite this difference so 
that there may be no confusion as to my 
complete disagreement with our foreign 
policy in the Pacific. Bills continuing 
the European recovery program; financ¬ 
ing aid to Greece and Turkey; extend¬ 
ing reciprocal-trade agreements; grant¬ 
ing military aid to both western Europe 
and eastern nations; and amending the 
Displaced Persons Act were approved 
without substantial opposition. 

National defense measures occupy a 
prominent place In this report because of 
their very great importance now, and 
because of my assignment to the Armed 
Services Committee. I consider myself 
to be partially responsible for the excel¬ 
lent record of Congress in the field of 
military preparedness. Our failure to 
be fully prepared for the invasion of 
Korea lies with the Defense Department 
in that Congress approved every request 
for military spending. Both the Re¬ 
publican Eightieth and the Democratic 
Eighty-first Congresses authorized a 70- 
group Air Force, but in each Instance the 
President refused to allocate the funds 
appropriated for this purpose. Radar 
and guided missile installations were 
provided for. The administration of the 
Central Intelligence Agency was im¬ 
proved, selective service was continued, 
a ship-construction program was au¬ 
thorized, continuance of the synthetic 
rubber program was voted as was the 
authority to search foreign vessels in 
United States waters. Induction of doc¬ 
tors and dentists into military service 
was approved. Late in the session Con¬ 
gress approved a measure providing for 
the registration and control of subversive 
elements. A supplemental appropria¬ 
tion for the Armed Forces in the amount 
of approximately $17,000,000,000 was 
voted to assure victory in Korea. Re¬ 
strictions on the size of the military 
services were lifted to assure full sup¬ 
port of our forces in Korea. On my rec¬ 
ommendation the United States Marine 
Corps was increased from approximately 
65,000 officers and men to 250,000. On 
tfie economic front there was enacted 
legislation giving the President author¬ 
ity to impose price, wage, and rationing 
controls when he deemed them neces¬ 
sary. An increase in taxes to cover ad¬ 
ditional military expenditures was also 
authorized. 

The amount of money authorized to be 
spent in carrying out the functions of 
the Federal Government for a 2-year 
period approaches an astronomical fig¬ 
ure. A total of about $45,000,000,000 
v;as appropriated by the first session of 
this Congress, and close to $60,000,000,- 
000 will have been appropriated before 
the end of the second session. In each 
instance it will be noted that expendi¬ 
tures exceeded the income of the Gov¬ 
ernment in the collection of taxes from 
its citizens. Of Interest to Connecticut 
residents is the fact that while you, as 
taxpayers, make the second highest per 
capita contribution to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, our State ranks second from 
lowest in the amount returned as Fed¬ 
eral benefits. The rate of return ap¬ 
proximates 7 percent in contrast to that 


of some Southern States which reach 
120 percent. Over $700,000,000 was paid 
In Federal taxes by Connecticut citizens 
last year. Much of your money was used 
to subsidize industry in the South, which 
results in a loss of earning power to 
Connecticut workers, paid for by their 
own tax payments. Your stake in re¬ 
ducing nonessential Federal expendi¬ 
tures is a large one. 

During these 2 years I have personally 
sponsored legislative measures of inter¬ 
est to citizens of the fifth district. 
Suspension of the import tax on copper 
during 1949 was a result of legislation 
introduced by me. The House in 1950 
has again recommended suspension of 
this tax. Failure of the Senate to act 
will impose hardships upon our people 
in the nature of shorter workweeks, 
higher prices for copper products, and 
a weakening of our military-prepared¬ 
ness program. Much veterans’ legisla¬ 
tion was sponsored by me. as was a bill 
to extend relief of mortgage payments 
for service personnel for a 12-month 
period after their release from active 
duty. 

In addition to answering voluminous 
correspondence on legislative matters, 
my office has processed thousands of in¬ 
quiries of a more personal nature relat¬ 
ing to compensation claims; national 
service life insurance dividends; immi¬ 
gration cases; selective-service cases, 
and others of a varied nature. I have 
fought for the maintenance of New Eng¬ 
land’s industries—^realizing full well that 
a vast majority of our people depend 
upon them for their livelihood. I feel 
strongly that no Justification can be 
made for encouraging our manufactur¬ 
ing facilities to move to the South from 
New England, and that there has been 
a complete disregard of our welfare in 
the excessive and inequitable imports 
from foreign slave-labor nations in com¬ 
petition with the products of our own 
workers. 

I have reported continually through 
both the press and radio to you—and I 
now express my sincere gratitude for 
the opportunity you have granted me to 
serve as your representative in Congress. 


Statements by Drew Pearson 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPHESENTATIVTS 
Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on or 
about February 25. 1850, in the news¬ 
paper column which is edited by one 
Drew Pearson, there appeared certain 
untruthful statements which have been 
used more or less by people who had 
little respect for the dissemination of the 
truth. 

Without going into great detail, with 
respect to the general standing of Drew 
Pearson in the minds of the people of 
the United States, as those details have 
more or less been expressed by the Chief 
Executives of this country as well as by 


many individuals, including Members of 
the Congress, I wish to submit for the 
Record certain affidavits which com¬ 
pletely disprove the slanderous, libelous, 
and absolutely false statements which 
were published by said Drew Pearson in 
the article referred to. I submit these 
affidavits for the enlightenment of those 
who have been misled by the untruthful 
statements made by Drew Pearson: 
Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss: 

On this, the 20th day of September A. D. 
1950, there personally appeared before mo 
Mrs. Paul O. Peters, of 5826 North Four Mile 
Drive, Arlington, Va., personally known to 
me, who deposes and says; 

“That she is the mother of Ruth C. Peters, 
who Is employed as secretary in the office of 
Representative Fred L. Crawford, of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Mlchigou; 
that said daughter, Ruth C. Peters, resides 
with her at the above-stated address and 
has so resided since February 1946; and that 
prior thereto and for the period from Janu> 
ary 1943 to February 1946 that the said 
Ruth C. Peters resided with her mother at 
818 North Edgewood Street, Arlington, Va.; 
that on or about March 15, 1948, said Ruth 
C. Peters began working for said Representa¬ 
tive Crawford in Uie New House Office Build¬ 
ing, Washington, D. C., and that to her cer¬ 
tain knowlc^e at no time prior to March 
15, 1948, or subsequent thereto has her 
daughter. Ruth C. Peters, ever been in the 
Territory of Alaska, or nearer to that Ten-i- 
tory than San Francisco, Calif. Deponent 
furjther states that any and all persons who 
have made the statement that her daughter, 
Ruth C. Peters, visited Alaska, has, to depo¬ 
nent’s certain knowledge misstated the truth; 
and that this affidavit is made to correct 
erroneous Impresslonfl that might have been 
gathered as a result of such untruthful state¬ 
ments having been made In the public press, 
over the radio, or otherwise.” 

Further deponent salth not. 

Mrs. Paul O. Peters. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 
20th day of September A. D. 1960. 

[.SEAL] Elton J. Layton, 

Notary Public in and for the Dis* 
Lrict of Columbia. 

My commission expires March 1, 1051. 

Washington, 

District Of Columbia, ss: 

On this, the 20th day of September A. D. 
1950, there personally appeared before me 
Mi.'ss Ruth C. Peters, personally known to 
mo. who deposes and says: 

“At no time during my life have 1 ever 
been in the Territory of Alaska and the near¬ 
est I have ever been to any portion of Alaska 
is when I visited the city of Ban Francisco 
with my mother, Mrs. Paul O. Peters, on 
November 1048.” 

Further deponent salth not. 

Ruth C. Peters. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 
20th day of September A. D. 1960. 

[sealI ELTON J. LaTTON, 

Notary Public in and for the Dis^ 
trict of Columbia. 

My commission expires March 1, 1961. 

Washington. 

District of Columbia, ss: 

On this, the twentieth day of September 
A. D. 1060, there personally appeared before 
me, Charles Apfelbeck, United States Park 
rollce, who deposes and says; 

“That my name is Charles Apfelbeck and 
my official capacity is sergeaii m charge of 
the investigative unit; that I h .ve been with 
the organization known as the United States 
Park Police for a period of about 19 years. 

“There has been called to my attention a 
press release entitled, ‘Washlngtcn Merry- 
Go-Round' by Drew Pearsan. which carries 
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the following language and which refers to 
•two Negro boys* who rifled a purse owned 
by Miss Ruth C. Peters. The article goes on 
to say, ‘The Congressman (referring to Rep. 
Fred L. Crawford, of Michigan) gave chase, 
recovered the purse after $16 was stolen, but 
did not prefer charges. When asked to pre¬ 
fer charges by Sgt. Charles Apfelbeck, he 
said: “Hell, I can’t do anything. You know 
what the situation Is with me.’*' 

“This affidavit is made for the purpose of 
branding us an absolute falsehood this quota¬ 
tion prlnlocl by one Drew Pearson in which 
he leads the reader to believe that I told said 
Drew Pearson that Representative Crawford 
paid to me, ‘Hell, I cun’t do anything. You 
know what the situation Is with me.* At no 
time did Representative Crawtford ever make 
such a statement to me. Mr. Crawford per¬ 
formed his duty by apprehendlug the boys 
and placing the police call which brought 
myself and Porter M Beale into the case. In 
no way whatever, directly or Indirectly, did 
he ever suggest to me any secrecy with re¬ 
spect to the handling of the case involving 
the theft of money from Miss Peters’ purse. 
The records of the United States Park Police 
at Park Police Headquarters are public 
records and carry the facta of the case. The 
record shows that the robbery took place on 
or about 1 p. m. on July 15,1949, on the drive¬ 
way which serves Hains Point and directly 
alongside the public golf course and the 
picnic grounds on said point, populated at 
that time of the season by hundreds of peo¬ 
ple who seek relief irom the heat. This affi¬ 
davit Is made to clear the record of the un¬ 
truthful quotation submitted in said press 
release by Drew Pearson.** 

Further deponent salth not. 

Charles Apfelbeck. 

Submitted and sworn to before me this the 
twentieth day of September A, D. 1950. 

I SEAL I John R. Gardner, 

Notary Public in and for the District 
of Columbia. 

My commission expires January 31, 1952. 


Flow of War Goods to Russia Must Stop 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOU6E OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, this is not the first time that I have 
directed attention to the vast amount of 
war material which Russia. Red China, 
and other Communist-controlled coun¬ 
tries are receiving from the United 
States and numerous other non-Commu- 
nist nations. Neither is it the first time, 
Mr. Speaker, that I have commended the 
Information provided and the action 
taken by members of labor unions to 
put an end to this dangerous and un¬ 
justifiable flow of warmaking materials 
to Russia and her satellites. 

The President has already chided and 
criticized these members of organized 
labor for their actions and position they 
have taken with respect to the uninter¬ 
rupted, unrestricted flow of trade with 
Russia and other Communist countries. 
For my part, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
them on the actions, position, and rec¬ 
ommendations which they have taken. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as American men 
are fighting and dying in Korea and be¬ 
ing prepared to fight in other areas of 


the world against Communist aggression, 
1 can find absolutely no Justification for 
us knowingly to permit war material to 
be shipped to Russia and her satellites. 

As a part of my remarks I wish to in¬ 
clude the very excellent column on this 
subject by Mr. Victor Riesel entitled “La¬ 
bor Chiefs Expose Trade With Reds,** 
which appeared in the September 20, 
1950, issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Mr. Riesel’s article follows: 

Labor Chiefs Expose Trade With Reds 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Hottston, Tex., September 19.—^In a series 
of private lunches and hotel-room parleys 
eyewitnesses from across the world have re¬ 
ported that our own allies and even some 
of our own American merchants and ship¬ 
owners are taking Soviet gold for a ghoulish 
profit on sales of rubber, tin, wool for uni¬ 
forms, steel, steel rails, mtinltions-mnklng 
machinery, chemicals, medicines, and cargo 
space to Russia, Red China, and North 
Korean agents. 

These reports, brought here by global labor 
leaders, moved APL Chief William Green to 
urge the federation’s most powerlul 700 
leaders (gathered here for their sixty-ninth 
annual convention) to demand a world boy¬ 
cott of all Russian trade. 

There can be no doubting this evidence. 
The.se men know, for example, that the 
Chinese Communists have asked the Lou¬ 
don steel merchants (dominated by the 
Government) for prices on 50,000 tons of 
steel rails for Peiping’s Rod lines along which, 
even now, Communist troops are being moved 
to the Korean frontier. And London la 
ready to sell those rails to the Chinese 
Stalinists. 

But the Chinese need not wait that long 
for Allied steel. They’re getting tens of 
thousands of tons of Japanese steel from 
Nyahata in Kyushu In exchange for coal 
from mines owned by British and Chinese. 
The British conceal the destinations of the 
metal—and our military authorities in 
Japan are now too concerned with Korea to 
police the delivery of this steel. 

Other war materials are moving Into Soviet 
ports by shuttle from Ceylon and Malaya. 
In that area, as well as Hong Kong, BrltlBh 
merchants have openly boasted—and the 
Labor representatives here can prove It— 
that they will sell to anyone with gold and 
American dollars. The Soviets have plenty 
of both. 

From these oriental areas the Soviets are 
getting at least 50 percent of the rubber sup¬ 
ply for their automotive weapons and trans¬ 
port systems. Also tin. And the labor men 
here say American freighters are especially 
chartered for the run between these ports 
of our allies and Soviet docks. 

And from big Tom Dougherty, leader of 
the Australian Workers Union, I have per¬ 
sonal evidence that the Russians are buying 
millions of pounds worth of Australian wool 
from Aussie brokers. This wool Is being 
woven and cut into millions of Soviet uni¬ 
forms. 

After listening to Bill Green’s demand for 
a boycott of the Soviet similar to that 
slapped on the Japs and Nazis years ago, 
Dougherty came off the convention floor and 
told me he’s returning to Australia to de¬ 
mand that his government halt all ship¬ 
ments to Russia and its satellites. If the 
government rebuffs him. Dougherty will call 
out on strike the 40,000 members of his huge 
union who ride the Australian range and 
process the wool. 

Dougherty added that he and his New Zea¬ 
land colleague, also with us at the moment, 
would try to Influence the entire East to 
cripple all potential war shipments—and 
these include oil and aircraft ports to Red 
China via Hong Kong. 


Only the British Labor delegates here seem 
oblivious to the bitter demand that they 
force their government to stop dealing with 
the Soviet. The English attitude Is that 
they must sell machine tools to Russia be¬ 
cause there are some things they must get 
from Russia—and machine tools are the 
only thing Russia wants In return from the 
British. 

Expert metal workers here say London’s 
claim that only nonstrategic tools ore be¬ 
ing sent is deceiving nonsense. No machine 
tool of any kind is without strategic value. 
I've Just been Informed by a Midwest In¬ 
dustrialist. 

And the Australian and New Zealand labor 
people are determined to put the heat on 
their British labor colleagues. 

As for payment for all this material (ex¬ 
cept the tools) the Russians have ample dol¬ 
lars and gold, because we ourselves helped 
them get It. 

The dollars come from American pur¬ 
chases of Soviet materials ranging from 
lurs to timber—and these greenbacks are 
spread through Asia by such outflls as the 
Soviet controlled Czech Trade Commission 
which finances Stalinist activity in much 
of the Orient. The gold comes from Russian 
mines, now equipped with special digging 
and refining machinery supplied by us un¬ 
der wartime lend-lease. Nice dividends 
we’re getting—especially for the kids on 
those Korean hills. 


The Home Folks Speak 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a letter which is typic^il of one 
school of thought, of an appeal for help 
where the Congressman at the moment, 
can give none, reads as follows; 

Stevensville, Mich., September 16,1950, 

Dear Mr. Hoffman: Again, another war is 
In progress and we are facing another great 
problem. My son got his papers today and 
to think they would take the last hand off 
the farm, I have a son 19 years old; they 
sure will take him but please spare one of 
them so we can live. My husband is 67 and 
I am 57 and a cripple. Just released from St. 
Ann’s Hospital In Chicago a month ago. I 
was there 17 weeks but njy leg will never be 
good. 

We have a large hospital and doctor bill; 
lots of peaches and grapes to harvest, a mort¬ 
gage on our farm and how are we going to 
meet this? This boy is also registered but 
we even can’t think of him going to a hos¬ 
pital—no funds. 

Dear Mr. Clare Hoffman, our dear Con¬ 
gressman, please do something for us. He 
has to report to Benton Harbor next week. 
But we sure need him: he is our sole sup¬ 
port. As to our other boy working in the 
Stevensvllle lumber yard, if they were not 
supporting us, we could not make it. 

So many peaches and you can’t get any¬ 
thing for them. Buy your basket and pay 
for packing and go to the market and get 
$2.26 a bushel, but now you are lucky if you 
get $1.1()—what profit. 

Please do what you can for me. 

Your friend. 

Mrs. Anna Sxeroslawbkl 
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Zacchea*, Come Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. KOBB8. Mr. Speaker, Dr. George 
M. Docherty, minister of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church In our Na- 
tion'j Capital, preached a soul-searching 
sermon last Sunday that is so universal 
in its application, and so challenging that 
I implored him to let me share it with 
the Congress as well as their friends— 
all over the Nation—who read the Record 
daily. Dr. Docherty’s sermon follows: 

Zaccheus, Come Down 

Scripture IcsBon: St. Luke’s Gospel, Chap¬ 
ter 19, verses 1 through 11. 

Text: The Book of Joshua, chapter 24, verso 
16: “And If It seem evil unto you to serve 
the Lord, choose you this day whom you 
will serve; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were on the other side 
of the flood, or the gods of the Amorltes, In 
whose land ye dwell: but as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.** 

The story of Zaccheus is not simply the 
tale of the little Publican who climbed a 
sycamore tree to see the Lord Jesus pass by 
through Jericho. It is rather the spiritual 
history of any soul with an uneasy con¬ 
science, such as Zaccheus had, and might 
easily be the spiritual pilgrimage of any 
man attending church Sunday by Sunday. 

Luke sums up Zaccheus in three devas¬ 
tating sentences. His name was Zaccheus. 
He was chief of the Publicans. He was very 
rich. Zaccheus! What a name to bear In such 
an occupation, for the word means *‘pure, 
sincere one.” He was not merely a Publican, 
but he was chief among the Publicans, chief 
among that sect who bought territory from 
the Roman Government and then e::torted 
their own price in taxes from the already 
tax-ridden people. And yet the objection 
to the Publicans was not so much their 
extortions In money, but rather that in the 
eyes of the people of Israel, they were fifth 
columnists, qulsllngB, who had been bought 
by the occupying power and had turned 
their backs upon their own people, living 
on the gains from the overlords of Israel. 
He was very rich, is the obvious conclusion 
of such a syllogism. But what brought 
this little man to the forefront of the crowds 
that lined the streets of Jericho that day, is 
not easy to say. We know that he was el¬ 
bowed out of the way by irate spectators 
who had no time for him and certainly were 
going to give him no room to watch the 
prophet of Nazareth. And so he climbed the 
sycamore tree, or rather the species of fig 
tree from whose overhanging branches and 
luscious leaves, he looked down to the street 
below as the Lord Jesus passed by. But He 
did not quite pass by. lor standing there, 
looking up into the branches, Ho said, *‘Zac- 
cheus, come down, for today I must abide 
in thy house.** 

It would be interesting to speculate why 
Jesus should have stopped, how It came 
that He knew Zaccheus* name, and why He 
chose to dine with him of all the people 
who would love to have shared their meal 
with Jesus that afternoon. Perhaps, Mat¬ 
thew, standing at the Master’s side had 
said, *'There he Is, up there—Zaccheus. 
Remember, I told you about him back there 
In Capernaum.” Or was It that Jesus, Who 
could read men's hearts as well as their 
faces, saw something behind the eyes of 
Zaccheus that delineated an agony of soul 
and torment of conscience through which 
the man was obviously passing. On the 


Gothic arch at the crossing of Iona Cathedral, 
built by Queen Margaret in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, in Scotland, the monk architects have 
carved the face of a man, with sightless 
byes and agoniaed lines, and an open mouth 
and swollen, parched tongue, giving all the 
appearance of mental anguish, and there 
it stands as a permanent reminder to the 
preacher in Iona Abbey that to this con¬ 
dition must he always preach, for this is 
what the world Is like. Perhaps Jesus saw 
something of this agony written in the face 
of Zaccheus. At any rate, ho beckons him 
to come down, and as the crowd stands back, 
aghast, agape and derisive, shouting at them 
as they walk away, “Some prophet this, to 
go and dine with such a person as he is,*’ 
it is at that moment that Zaccheus makes 
his witness. “Behold, Lord, half my goods 
I give to the poor, and if I have taken any¬ 
thing from any man by false accusation. I 
restore to him fourfold.” And now watch 
the little fellow as he walks out into a new 
life with the new Master cf his life, with 
the crowd hooting and Jeering as they re¬ 
cede Into the distance. This moment for 
Zaccheus is the moment that comes to every 
man when ho must make his decision, 
whether, in the words of Joshua, we must 
serve the gods of our fathers, or the gods 
of the Amorltes, and stand forth and say, 
“as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” 

This experience of Zaccheus which is so 
common to so many of us has three phases, 
and the first phase is the most Important 
for us. 

The first phase can only be understood by 
a particular interpretation of verse 8. Verso 
8 , you will notice, states that Zaccheus says, 
“I give to the poor half my goods.” *T 
restore fourfold to any man from whom I 
have taken by false accusation.*’ These are 
two present Indicatives. Dr. Weymouth and 
Father Ronald Knox, in their Modern Trans¬ 
lation, state, “Here and now I give half my 
goods to the poor.’* Dr. Moffatt places it 
Into the future by saying, “I will, at some 
future time, give • • • restore.” But 

the exegesis I would follow this morning U 
to treat them as they are written In the 
Authorized Version as two present Indica¬ 
tives. What Zaccheus says, in effect, Is, *‘lt 
is my custom to give half my goods, half of 
my capital In the bank, to the poor. It is 
my custom to restore fourfold to men whom I 
have falsely accused, and this Is something 
I’ve been doing for sometime now, although 
none of you knew anything about It.” In 
other words, this man, troubled by the posi¬ 
tion that he was occupying, uneasy in his 
conscience about the evil he was commit¬ 
ting. was trying in the only way that he 
could think to undo the evil he was doing, 
by making recompense to those whom he 
had falsely accused, and giving away half of 
his capital to the poor. Yet the extraordi¬ 
nary thing is that the man still had an 
uneasy conscience, and must somehow cee 
the prophet of Nazareth, because He, and He 
alone. Is the one who can salve this con¬ 
science and give him the peace that the 
world cannot give. And that’s why it seems 
to me that Zaccheus speaks to every one of 
us, especially the good among us. particu¬ 
larly the Christians among us, and those who 
come to the church Sunday by Sunday. For 
the problem of this life Is: not that evil 
people have uneasy consciences—only God 
knows that; but why it is that so many of 
us seeking to do good and the right and be 
Just, find, in the end. we still have an uneasy 
conscience, still feel dissatisfied with life and 
unable to find the peace that it seems God 
alone can give. And what we do is what 
Zaccheus did. We write our check out to 
the benevolent fund, or to the Community 
Chest, or give a large donation to our 
church. We take our talent and we dedicate 
it to some good cause. We take our time 
and we use it for the furtherance of the 
good of man. We may even seek to take on 


some office of authority, indeed, as an act of 
patriotism, dedicate our lives to some noble 
cause, and even in the government of the 
land itself. Thus we occupy ourselves with 
these good works, and all the time deep 
down there is a dissatisfaction of knowing 
that we somehow have not achieved the 
best, that we have not been perfectly true 
to our true selves, and live our lives from 
day to day with our consciences stinging. 
The only escape Is somehow to try to balance 
the evil that we do in secret with the good 
deeds that we dq equally in secret. The 
surgeries of every psychiatrist are crowded 
with those people who would seek to live this 
kind of double life—^by paying off in goods, 
and talents, and time, and gifts the kind of 
life that deep down they want to live. “And 
he who lives a hundred lives, a hundred 
lives must die,” and he who lives a double 
life, a double life must live. In James M. 
Barrie’s play “Dear Brutus,” It is fascinating 
to see how the author brings out this sense 
of paying off our frustrations by good deeds. 
And so Jack, who thinks his marriage is a 
failure, as he has secret meetings with 
another woman, continually says to her that 
his knowing of her has made him kinder to 
his wife. ‘The first time we met, I went 
home and was kind to my wife. The first 
day you allowed me to hold your hand, I 
bought her a bouquet of flowers. The first 
day you allowed me to kiss yoi', I went homo 
and bought her a ruby ring. Indeed, the 
more I meet you the more loving I am to my 
wife.” Lifting the matter out of the realm 
of drama and the psychiatrists’ surgeries to 
the level of experience that we know, th.e 
thing that stands between us and the full¬ 
est life in Christ Is Just this—that Christ 
comes to us asking not your money or your 
life, but your money and your life. Indeed, 
it’s only when we dedicate our lives to Christ, 
that our money and our talents and our 
gifts and our time and our ability become 
significant and relevant. And pointing to 
you and me the challenge comes, “Today 1 
must abide In thy house.” 

Now the second phase of Zaccheus* con¬ 
version Is this: he made a public confession 
of his faith. It was a brave thing to do, for 
the people were mocking him and laughing 
him to scorn. And yet he did it proudly with 
his head raised. He plighted his troth be¬ 
neath the shimmering heat of the sun to be 
the Lord’s forever. 

And the longer I live, the more I’m con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of this public act of 
dedication and commitment. There was a 
day when I regarded as a form of exhibition¬ 
ism those testimonials so frequently seen In 
mlFsIon halls In which a man gives his heart 
to Jesus Christ on Saturday night and takes 
It back on Monday, to return It again on the 
following Saturday, or after the hangover 
was passed, or after the emotional urge was 
over, and some are. Yet nothing big takes 
place unless o man completely and finally and 
publicly dedicates his life to It. In any pub¬ 
lic office, a solemn oath Is taken with hand 
upon the Bible. The Rotary Club, Klwanis 
Club, Round Table, all have their commit¬ 
ments. I’m mindful of the alcoholic I know, 
who passing through the agony of realization 
that he was a drunkard and could do nothing 
about It, found release, not in the doctors' 
surgery (although they helped him greatly), 
but on that day when he battered at the door 
of Norman Vincent Peale’s church in New 
York and found it closed, yet wrote his testi¬ 
mony upon an envelope and put It through 
the letter box and went on his way rejoicing. 
Until you and I have the courage to stand 
forth and say “I’m not ashamed to own my 
Lord, or to defend His cause,” we will con¬ 
tinue to have the uneasy con clenoe of un¬ 
committed persons, and look upon the 
Gospels and the Christian faith much as a 
spectator looks at a lovely garden of flowers, 
beautiful to behold, but not yet experienced. 

And the third phase of Zaccheus' pll-; 
grlmage is the realization of the fact that he 
did It now. He didn’t wait to come down 
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from that tree, but tearing his way down 
through the branches, he came breathlessly 
to the Master and stood there awaiting his 
commands. But suppose he had retorted by 
some such words as you or I might easily 
make—"Don’t speak this way to me, Jesus. 
In the midst of these people. Don’t you 
know It’s rather embarrassing?" Or, "I’ve a 
rather heavy schedule on—I’ve got 3 weeks 
of meetings and interviews before me and 
can’t have a moment to see you. I’ll write to 
you someday and we can make an appoint¬ 
ment." Or, suppose like some of these young 
fellows who pass through the colleges, they 
feel that life is so busy they haven’t quite 
time to make up their minds. (But Zaccheus 
was young. It takes a young man to climb 
a tree, you know.) There’s still plenty of 
time to make up his mind about religion 
tihon he’s middle-aged and thinks of these 
serious things. If this had been his answer, 
then ho had lost forevermore the porslbillty 
of his salvation. For Jesus Christ was passing 
through Jericho on His road to Jerusalem, 
and in Jerusalem was a court waiting to try 
Him, and a cross on which He was about to 
hang, a tomb in which He was to be laid, 
and never again was He to pass that 
way. Zaccheus took the chance that was 
given him now. A senior padre was once 
examining a young chaplain before going 
forth to the forces to serve in the fields of 
battle, "Suppose," said the senior chaplain, 
"you’re In the battlefield. A man has got 
60 seconds to live. What will you say to 
him?" The young man hesitated, trying to 
bring out of his subconscious mind the lec¬ 
tures at college he had received, trying to 
pick out the appropriate chapter of the Bible 
he might speak to, and the seconds ticked 
by, until finally, in desperation, he searched 
for his prayer book. “It’s too late for that 
now," said the chaplain general quietly. 
Yes, it’s too late for thnt now. Now is 
the time for decl.slon. Suppose the Lord 
Jesus passes by and sees again the uneasy 
agony of soul that torments so many folks, 
tinknown to their neighbor, and knows that 
the only remedy possible that you might 
have peace is to come down and be his guest 
and commit yourself publicly to the life that 
Christ would have you live, what Is your 
answer—"Now is the acceptable year of the 
Lord"? Or, are you like the Hebrew slaves 
of old, who on the eve of their freedom after 
7 years of servitude stand at the open door¬ 
way breathing into their lungs the fresh air 
of a new life: and then, this new found free¬ 
dom frightening them, they halt at the door¬ 
step and go back to their pots and pans in 
the kitchen, feeling that there, at least, Is 
security. But their ears are pinned to the 
lintel of the door, symbolizing they remain 
forever afterward a slave. It Is the choice 
that comes to every man, and time is running 
out. "Zaccheus, come down, for today I must 
abide in thy house." What is yoiu answer? 


Our Muddled Foreig^n Policy 


EDCTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, William Henry Chamberlain writing 
In the New Leader for September 16, 
1960, points out our inconsistent and 
muddled policy in Formosa. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing said article; 

American policy toward the island of For¬ 
mosa has become an almost Incredibly 


tangled web of reversals, contradictions, and 
Inconsistencies. Some difficult Issues of 
diplomacy and strategy are involved. But 
almost any clear-cut policy would be pref¬ 
erable to the official attitude to date, which 
has been consistent only In Its wavering. 

Consider first this logical absurdity: We 
still recognize the Nationalist regime of 
Chlang Kai-shek as the legitimate Gov¬ 
ernment of China. We have steadily opposed 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. Yet up to June 27 Presi¬ 
dent Truman, under the influence of Sec¬ 
retary of Slate Acheson, had taken the 
stand that America would not lift a finger 
to prevent the Communists from taking the 
Island. 

Since June 27, It has been our declared 
policy to neutralize Formosa, to use our 
naval and air power to prevent a Communist 
invasion, while discouraging oifcnslve oper¬ 
ations by Chiang’a forces against the main¬ 
land. The President has taken the position 
that Formosa, although today tbe sole re¬ 
maining territorial base of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment we recognize, is not really part of 
China at all. but territory taken from Japan 
by the victory of the Allied forces |whose) 
legal status cannot be fixed until there is 
International action to determine its future. 

This is Ill clear contradiction with Secre¬ 
tary Acheson’s position last January. At thnt 
time, the Secretary dismissed ns a quibble 
the idea that Formoso was not part of China 
as a rc.sult of the Cairo declaration of No¬ 
vember 1913, subscribed to by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Chiung, which staled that 
China would obtain Formosa after the defeat 
of Japan. 

The President veered away from this as¬ 
sumption that Formosa was part of China 
in his declaration of June 27. He suggested 
thnt disposition of the island must uw'ait 
a peace treaty with Japan or United Nations 
HCtxon. But Mr. Trumau has further con¬ 
founded the confusion, if tliat bo po.ssiblc, by 
his recent announcement that the American 
fleet would be withdrawn iroin Formosan 
waters as soon as the war in Korea ended. 

This looked like a reversion to last Janu¬ 
ary’s pas.sivc attitude toward the possibility 
ol a Communist breach in the immensely im¬ 
portant Pacific defense line. If Chinese Com¬ 
munist seizure of Formosa is an Intolerable 
threat to American security while fighting 
Is In prc.'gress in Korea, why should It be any 
less a threat when the fighting Is over? T'he 
Chinese Communists arc hardly likely to de¬ 
sist from carrying out their oft-announced 
threat to Invade Formosa until the UN 
reaches a decision, or to respect such a de¬ 
cision unless It assigns Formosa to them. 

General MacArthur, in a statement with¬ 
drawn by Presidential order but fortunately 
not suppre.3acd. made a brilliant and alto¬ 
gether convincing military argument for 
keeping Formosa out of Communist hands. 
The cure of his message Is summarized in the 
following sentence; 

"Formosa in the hands of a hostile power 
could be compared to an unsiiikuble aircraft 
carrier uiid submarine tender ideally located 
to accomplish offensive strategy and at the 
came time checkmate dofenslve or counter¬ 
offensive operations by friendly forces based 
on Okinawa and the Philippines.” 

MacArthur’s statement was criticized—^ 
very unfairly. I think—as an expression of 
American imperialism. The United States, it 
60 happens, is the most powerful member of 
a coalition of free nations trying to hold 
back aggressive Communist expansion iu 
Asia as well as Europe. MacArthur empha¬ 
sized In his message that more than Ameri¬ 
can national Interest and security are at 
stake. Ho referred to "our friends In the 
Philippines, our friends In Australia and New 
Zealand, our friends In Indonesia, our friends 
In Japan.” 

It Is certainly » matter of grave doubt 
whether there is ever a serious moral case 
for turning a people over to Communist rule. 


But there Is not the slightest valid argu- 
ment for turning the Formosans over to Chi¬ 
nese Communist domination. For half a 
century, the Island was dissociated from 
China; two generations of Formosans grew up 
entirely Isolated irom Chinese political and 
cultural Influence. 

Nor will American public opinion under¬ 
stand the logic of fighting a sanguinary war 
under disadvantageous logistical conditions 
to repel Communist aggression In Korea, 
and then acquiescing In similar aggression 
against strategically more important For¬ 
mosa. A large majority of the Formosan peo¬ 
ple, If given the chance, would almost cer¬ 
tainly vote for autonomy and eventual inde¬ 
pendence, not for absorption into Mao Tse- 
tung’s Red Chinese empire. This question 
might properly bo referred to a plebiscite 
under UN auspices. As lor the idea that Mao 
Tse-tung would be appeased and satiated by 
the acquisition of Formosa, we tried that 
method with Stalin. The results, to put it 
mildly, were not happy. 


Bosone Plan for Indiana 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Septeviber 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, one of 
the most difficult problems before the 
counti’y today is the future of the Ameri¬ 
can Indian, and particularly Indians who 
are still wards of the Government. 

For more than 100 years the United 
States has been acting in the capacity of 
guardian of the American Indian. Any 
number of investigations have been 
made to determine what should be done 
to help them become self-sustaining and 
take their place as citizens in this great 
country. 

Logi.slation is now pending in the Con- 
gre,ss. I refer to House bill 490. This 
bill has caused much public discussion. 
Lately former Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes addressed a column to the 
Washington Post on this subject, which 
was publi.shcd Sunday, September 17. 

Although I am not in full agreement 
with Mr. Ickes’ position, yet there is 
merit in his comment on H. R. 490. I 
think it will be informative to Members 
of the Congress, and for that rea.son I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bosone Plan for Indians 
(By Harold Ickcs) 

ATTACK ON RIGHTS 

Tlie Bosone re.'iolution (H. Res. 490), which 
has passed the House and has been favorably 
recommended to the Sonute., by the Interior 
and In.sular Affairs Committee, Is all the 
worse because of its sponsorship. I have 
high regard for Mrs. Bosune. I believe that 
she has a real passion for justice and fair 
treatment of minority groups, I have no 
doubt as to her good faith In offering this 
resolution, but I am frank to say that no 
greater harm could be done to the Indians 
than Its passage. For this reason, I hope 
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that. If It does pass, It will be vetoed by 
President TYuman. 

This resolution does not, in express terms* 
direct that Indian ri^^hts be thrown into the 
aah can. As a matter of fact, no bill, the 
effect of which would be to despoil the In¬ 
dians, has ever expressly said so. From times 
Immemorial, bills to make the Indians an 
easy prey to white cupidity have all been de¬ 
fended in terms of •‘liberation," "assimila¬ 
tion Into the general population," etc. If 
Mrs. Bosokb and those Representatives and 
Senators, who fell so easily into the trap 
Into which the Indians themselves arc ex¬ 
pected later to fall, had studied prior Indian 
legislation, they would have been chary about 
letting someone else do their thinking for 
them and lending their support to a meas¬ 
ure, which, If adopted, may turn out to be 
as notorious In Its effects as the Bursuin-Fall 
bill of two or more decades ago. 

The Bosone bill would adopt a Federal 
policy to breach contracts, to terminate pres¬ 
ent Federal protections and services, and 
undo all that the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, passed with the keen approval of 
President Roosevelt, has made It possible for 
the Indians to accomplish for themselves. 
This bill Is aimed at whole tribes, not merely 
at individual Indians. It Is a mandate to 
the Secretary of the Interior to determine, 
as quickly as possible, that the Indian wards 
of the Government no longer need protection. 
It has been suggested that it can all be done 
within a year. 

The effect on the Indians would not be 
dissimilar to the effect on members of trade 
unions, if the Congress should enact a law 
declaring that the members of a union might 
no longer have the protection that Is theirs 
as the result of united effort and united 
action. Moreover, this bill contains a 
unique and particularly sadistic provision. 
Up to $250,000 are to be taken out of the al¬ 
ready Inadequate appropriations for the edu¬ 
cation, health, etc,, of the Indians to finance 
the engine of their economic destruction. 
Could devilish and sardonic humor go fur¬ 
ther? Of coiinge, $250,000 to bo expended by 
the Office of Indian Affairs, at its own sweet 
will, would moan more Jobs. Apparently, 
trained and experienced personnel from the 
Indian Bureau would not be employed, but 
outsiders, many of whom would probably lack 
Interest In, or sympathy for, these first 
Americans. Money could even be spent to 
subsidize so-called welfare organizations and 
even religious and pseudo-sclontilic croups, 
to rcfjort as the Indian Bureau might wish 
them to report. I have had faith in Indian 
Commissioner Dillon Myer, but It has been 
somewhat shaken by the fact that he has 
supported this legislation. I hesitate to be¬ 
lieve that he understands what could be 
done under this legislation. 

T'hepo $250,000 should be devoted to health 
and education, for tlie benefit of the Indians 
thomselves. Instead of being spent for the 
Indians, they are to bo dissipated in paying 
for formulae that on their face would seem 
to Justify the further exploitation of the In¬ 
dians. By the terms of the resolution, the 
Secretary Is required to specify, not later 
than January 3 next, "which tribes, bands* 
and groups of Indians are, in his opinion, 
qualified to be relieved by all supervision 
and control by the Federal Government in 
the management of their affairs." The reso¬ 
lution ffirther Imposes upon him the duty of 
revlcv/lng "not later than the first day of the 
second regular session of the Eighty-second 
Congress * • * programs undertaken 

by the Department" to denude of Federal 
protection, the tribes that had been given 
the "bum’s rush" on the preceding Janu¬ 
ary 3. 

Once the Bosone resolution becomes the 
law. its language, and not the benevolent 
intent expressed by Secretary Chapman in 
his letter to Chairman Peterson, will deter¬ 
mine the fate of the Indians. iWthcrmore* 


Secretary Chapman's Intent would In no way 
control his successor. His wishful thinking 
would In no way alter the fact that the 
Bosone resolution would open wide the gate* 
that now protects our Indian wards, to the 
two-legged predator who has traveled that 
familiar road In the past. Even Secretary 
Chapman seems to have forgotten the his¬ 
tory of legislative efforts In the past, some 
of which have been all to successful, to de¬ 
nude the Indians of their property. Ills 
Indorsement of the Bosone resolution is lu 
contradistinction to his adverse report on 
S. 2726 which boldly and directly proposed 
to do what could be done Just as easily. If 
less abruptly and more smoothly, under the 
Bosone resolution. 


Title to Sabmerged Lands Beneath 
Navigable V/aters 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERTS O’CONOR 

or MARYLAJND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. Pi’esident, the 
State of Maryland consistently has taken 
the position, through Its duly elected 
official:^, that submerged lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries 
of the several States belong to the States 
in question. Those officials have sup¬ 
ported legislation which would confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to 
such lands. 

At a hearing on the matter by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs of the United States Senate, a state¬ 
ment outlining the position of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
on the matter was presented by Mr. Hail 
Hammond, attorney general of Mary¬ 
land. and chairman of the submerged 
lands committee of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Attorneys General. 

Because of the paramount interest of 
this controversy to the State of Mary¬ 
land, and to the many other States of 
the country, I ask unanimous consent, 
on behalf of my collciague [Mr. Tyd- 
iNCSl and myscli, that the statement be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ovd::rcd to be printed in the 
Rev'^ord, as follovvs: 

I am Hall Hammond, attorney general of 
the State of Maryland, and I appear here in 
behalf of my State and as chairman of the 
sui^merged hinds committee of the National 
Association of Attorneys General. 

You are aware that we believe in and are 
committed to a program which would con¬ 
firm and establish the titles of the States to 
lands beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaiies, but as Senator O’Mahoney has 
stated it seems to be quite impossible that 
any permanent legislation along these lines 
could be enacted at this session. 

Therefore I confine my remarks to Senate 
Joint Resolution 193 relating to the interim 
operation and development of oil deposits in 
the submerged lands off the shores of the 
United States. 

Senator O’Mahokxt, chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, introducer of the measure, says "the 
resolution does not attempt to settle any 
controversial issue" and "faUure to enact 
interim legislation of some kind would pre- 
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clpltate very serious confusion at a time 
when the country can 111 afford it." 

At the outset let me say that I would 
favor a bill for interim operations provided 
It did not give any of the piirtle.s an advan¬ 
tage and the status quo is maintained 

Recently this committee has considorei 
legislation giving statehoc^d to Alaska and 
Hawaii and In your reports which reccin- 
jnend favorable action, we find the following 
(quotes taken from Kept. No. 1P29): 

In a letter dated May 5, 1950. written by 
President Harry S, Truman, he says in pari: 

"It should not be forgotten that most of 
our present States achieved statehood at a 
relatively early period of their development. 
The stimulus of being admitted as full part¬ 
ners in the Union, and the challenge of 
managing their own affairs were among the 
moKt significant factors contributing to 
their growth and progress. Very few of our 
existing States, at the time of their admis¬ 
sion to the Union, possessed potential re- 
Bouices, both human and natural, superior 
to those of Alaska nnd Hawaii. I am confi¬ 
dent that Alaska and Hawaii, like our pre.s- 
ent States, will grow with statehood and be- 
Cir.^.se ol sUitehood" (p 9). 

Tlie Secj-etary of Defense, Louis Johnson, 
in a letter to you said r 

"You asked In your letter of March 33 as 
to whether from the point of view of national 
defense. It would be advantageous to extend 
statehood to Alnsk.a nnd Hawaii, and you 
Inquired speclficully os to whether statehood 
would give greater strength to our military 
poBltion In those areas than does the pres¬ 
ent territorial type of local government. It 
Is obvious that the more stalfie a local gov¬ 
ernment can be, the more successful would 
be the control and defense of the area in 
case, of sudden attack. There can be no 
question but that in the event of an attack 
any State would be immensely aided in the 
initial stages of the cmerj;ency by the effec¬ 
tive use of the State and local instrumentali¬ 
ties of law and order. By the same token, 
it would scorn to me that, as persons In a 
position to a,sil8t the Federal garrlsone which 
might in Hawaii or Alaska, the loc d!y 
elected governors, siicriffa, and the locally 
pdected constabulary and civil defense units 
a,I would be of tremendous value In cases 
of sudden peril. Therefore, my answer to 
your question is that statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii would undoubtedly give a con- 
Bldernbie added measure of strength to the 
ovcr-ail defense of both arens in event of 
emergency" (p. 15). 

The Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chap¬ 
man, in his appearcance before the committee 
stnted: 

"The United States has s\)oken out loudly 
and firmly agalust colonialism in world 
councils, but surely to require a p-’ople 
qualified for the ultimate In ficll-govein- 
menl to continue In a dependent stalus is 
to foster coloniftllsm" (p. 5). 

Re stated further; 

"Btatuhood would permit Alaska to foster 
and protect the development of the natural 
rlohrs. Most Important of all, statehood 
would give Alaska’s people their riVnlful 
voice In the Federal Government, as well as 
in the management of then: own affairs" (pp. 
14 and 15.) 

The committee report In speaking of na¬ 
tional resources has this to say; 

‘‘Economic development: In addition to 
the advantages to national aecurlty and the 
furtherance of America’s leadership in world 
affairs, statehood lor Alaska is desirable for 
America’s peactlme development and eco¬ 
nomic expansion. The region has the great¬ 
est reserves of untapped raw matenals— 
minerals, forest and sea producta--under 
the American flag. • • * 

"Alaska’s gold and furs have been glamor- 
laed by Jack London, Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert W. Service, and other writers, but the 
Territory has far more valuable resources in 
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her Iron ore, coal, copper, lead and zinc, and 
even tin. ♦ * * 

“All ot the foregoing Is meccly a sketch of 
some of the high lights of Alaskans industrial 
and agricultural potentialities. If the his* 
toric patterns established in the admission 
of each of the 35 States Is followed in 
Alaska—and the committee can perceive of 
no valid reason why It should not bo— 
statehood for Alaska should supply the 
needed stimulus for enterprise and private 
capital to make that area of vast riches one 
of the strongest segments of the American 
economy of tomorrow” <pp. 6 and 0). 

Do the foregoing expressions have any 
slgnJfloance? 

They speak of “the stimulus of being ad¬ 
mitted as full partners In the Union, and 
the challenge of managing their own affairs, 
the growth because of statehood.” 

They say, “It Is obvious that the more 
stable a local government can be, the more 
successful would be the control and defense 
of the area In case of sudden attack.” 

They say that “to require a people qualified 
lor the ultimate In self-government to con¬ 
tinue In a dependent status la to foster 
colonialism.” 

You speak of the “advantages of develop¬ 
ment of the natural resources by the people 
of the Slates.” 

And then what would you he saying to the 
people of the States who from the beginning 
have been in possession of and considered 
the owners of the lands Involved, and who 
have developed the production of the natural 
resources therein. If you pass a measure em¬ 
bodying the provisions of Senate Joint Reso¬ 
lution 196 In its present form? 

You say to those people, “you are Incom¬ 
petent and no longer fit or qualified to man¬ 
age your own affairs, and from the standpoint 
of a stable local government and In the In¬ 
terest of the national defense. It Is necessary 
for us to appoint a guardian to protect you.” 

Anyone who believes in the Communist 
method of confiscating and nationalizing all 
natural resources might say that to the peo¬ 
ple of this country but I cannot believe that 
the members of this committee would take 
such a position. 

I believe you recognize from the facts that 
have been pre.sented to you that the ap¬ 
pointment of the Secretary of the Interior as 
a so-culled receiver, or should we soy 
guardian, will cause more confusion and 
definitely retard the operation and develop¬ 
ment of the lands Involved. 

Let us repeat what the National Petroleum 
Council named by the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior to formulate a national oil policy for 
the United States had to say in Its report 
last year: 

“The petroleum resources of the lands be¬ 
neath the marginal seas extending to the 
Duter edge of the Continental Shelf can best 
bo explored and developed under State, 
rather than Federal, control.” 

I think an examination of the record will 
convince any unbiased person that oil pro¬ 
duction under State control has been far 
more successful than similar operations by 
the Federal Government. 

You have been advised fis to the method 
employed In California during the past 3 
years where operations have continued 
smoothly and without Interruption. In my 
opinion, such a plan will work with the 
greatest degree of efficiency, with the mini¬ 
mum of cost, confusion, and delay. I hope 
Senator O’Mahoney and the other members 
of this committee will recognize the merit 
of the plan and amend Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 195 accordingly. 

It seems to me that It is more important In 
the Interest of the Nation and national de¬ 
fense to have a stable local government 
carrying on the operations In an efficient 
manner with the least of confusion and cost 
rather than attempt to satisfy the lust for 
power of some Federal officers who would 
manage these lands. 


The National Federation of Independent 
Bniineu Ii Doing a Great Job for Small 
Bniineu in America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, small busi¬ 
ness in America is having a hard road 
these days. It is difficult for the aver¬ 
age small-business man to compete with 
biff business monopolies, trusts, and fur¬ 
thermore with Government regulations, 
red tape, bureaucratic delays, reffimenta- 
tion, and so forth. 

Therefore, it is well that they have 
representing their interests and welfare 
several groups and organizations here in 
V'ashington. Many small-business men 
hold memberships in these groups and 
subscribe to their programs and, to a 
more or less degree, finance their activi¬ 
ties. 

One of the most active and most in¬ 
fluential organizations carrying the ban¬ 
ner and carrying on the struggle in behalf 
of small business is the National Fed¬ 
eration of Independent Business. It has 
the largest individual membership of 
any organization in the United States. 
Their Washington office is in the Bond 
Building. Washington 5. D. C. 

The organization has an advisory 
counsel which reports to the organiza¬ 
tion here in Washington, D. C., every 
month. This comprises 2,000 district 
chairmen reporting the opinions of the 
average small-business man on impor¬ 
tant issues and problems of the day. 
Through them, the organization keeps 
in touch with small business through¬ 
out the country. Then in turn, the or¬ 
ganization officials can report the over¬ 
all information to Members of Congress, 
Federal officials, public seiTice organi¬ 
zations, educational groups and others. 

Of intere.st to the readers of the Con¬ 
gressional Record and the general pub¬ 
lic is the enclosed letter dated Septem¬ 
ber 21 which I have just received from 
Mr. George J. Burger, vice president. 
The letter follow\s: 

National Federation of 
Independent Business, 
Burlingame. Calif., September 21, 1950, 
Hon. Harold Hagen. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman Hagen: I believe 
that your suggestion, solely as a matter of 
Information and guidance to Members of 
Congress, should be carried out by spread¬ 
ing on the Record what independent busl- 
iies leadership Is striving for to protect the 
people they represent—^independent business 
of this Nation. 

Too often there is confusion in the minds 
of many Members of Congress as to “who 
is who” in Independent business leader¬ 
ship. So there should be no difficulty In 
acquainting the Members of Congress on this 
score. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business, headed by Mr. O. Wilson Harder, 
founder and president, a nonprofit corpora¬ 
tion whose head office Is located in Burlin¬ 
game, Calif., with division offices through¬ 


out the United States, including a public- 
relations office, in charge of Mr. Ed Wlmmer, 
In Cincinnati, Oloio, from the very first 
Instance has ruled that the policies of the 
federation must be by the majority vote 
of Its Nation-wide membership. This Is car¬ 
ried out by the registered vote of the mem¬ 
bership through the official publication of 
the federation, “The Mandate.” No group 
of officers, nor any selected group of mem¬ 
bers determines the policy of the federa¬ 
tion. Wc believe this is the only democratic 
way, and the safest way for any trade asso¬ 
ciation to operate. 

When major economic questions are In¬ 
volved, before any position Is taken by the 
federation. It’s the Nation-wide membership 
majority vote which determines the position. 

We have found from experience in our 
many appearances before congressional 
committees, due to our active interest, that 
too often among trade associations has the 
opinion of only a few of their membership 
been the position taken by that organization, 
and the position being unknown to all the 
members. 

In my official position as vice president 
In charge of the Washington office of the 
federation, every so often we are vLslted 
here by heads of Government agencies or 
called upon by Members of Congress to an¬ 
swer the question “How can you protect 
Independent business at the local level?” 
This question is readily answered, and not 
merely through “lip service” but by direct 
and po.sitlve action, that If Independent 
bu.slnesb Is to get relief at the local level it 
mu&t come about through all-out sincere, 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The federation’s position was ably pre¬ 
sented before the Joint Committee of the 
Economic Report July 14, 1947. Then again, 
before the House Small Business Committee 
November 17, 1948, and in Its numerous 
appearances before Judiciary Committees of 
both the Senate and the House, holding to 
the original objective as the No. 1 objective- 
all-out vigorous enforcement of the anti¬ 
trust laws. 


The position of the federation was also 
ably presented, through the splendid co¬ 
operation of the respective chairman of the 
Republican and Democratic Platform Com¬ 
mittees in their conventions In Philadelphia 
In the summer of 1948. To their credit, both 
of these committees extended to the spokes¬ 
man for the federation the fullest possible 
time in oral presentation of the objectives 
of iiie federation, and It must be said for 
the chairmen of both committees that special, 
careful attention was given to the remarks 
of the federation, and particularly on their 
recommendations for an antitrust program. 
I think It is well to list the small-buslnesB 
blank which the federation presented to 
both committees: 

1 . Antitrust program. 

2 . Small Business Committees In the Con¬ 
gress, with special emphasis on the creation 
of these committees as permanent standing 
small business committees of the Congress, 
and In this respect our objective was gained 
In the splendid action of the Senate on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1950, when they voted the creation 
of the standing Committee on Small Busi¬ 
ness. It will be found from the record that 
the federation was the only small business 
organization sponsor of this resolution, and 
the only organization In getting this recog¬ 
nition from the United States Senate. 

3. Government competition with private 
enterprise. 

4. Small independent business representa¬ 
tion. 


6 . Government regulation of business, 
interesting to note, and I quote from 
the statement made before the committees; 

”1 urge your favorable attention to, and 
action on, all of these suggestions, with 
special emphasis on the first two—without 
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which the last four would be only Idle ges¬ 
tures.'* 

This has been the consistent program of 
the federation, as ratified by its Nation-wide 
membership In each and every Instance. 

The federation. In its honest efiorts to 
acquaint the public at large with all-out 
necessary information on the problems of 
independent business, has carried on an ex¬ 
tensive Nation-wide weekly radio program 
for over 2 years, and at the moment we are 
sponsoring a small-business column in many 
thousand weekly newspapers, all tending to 
give the needed information to the public at 
large, and acquaint them with the need for 
a healthy, virile, efficient Independent busi¬ 
ness segment to function in our economy. 

We were very interested in a very neces- 
sai*y piece of legislation which you spon¬ 
sored In the Eightieth Congress, which pro¬ 
vided that exporters of rubber tires be given 
tbo same consideration on excise-tax exemp¬ 
tion on tires and tubes that is permitted to 
tire producers. This legislation was very 
much in order as a protective measure for 
independent business In the export trade, 
and it Is an unfortunate situation that Con¬ 
gress did not approve the legislation. 

The independent tire retailing trade has 
the same problem. Their stocks are subject 
to excise taxes as soon as they are received, 
where the stocks of tire manufacturers op¬ 
erating in the retail field through their own 
retail stores are exempt from the tax until 
the tires and tubes are ultimately sold to 
users. This is a rank Injustice and a severe 
penalty on independent tire retailing estab¬ 
lishments. For nearly 10 years we have been 
attempting to get this Injustice corrected, 
and we hope action will be taken on this 
and your important bill before very long. 

Many Members of Congress are confused, 
and to their credit desire all-out information 
on independent business leadership, and the 
insertion of this material in the Rscoro, with 
any appropriate remarks, we believe will be 
of great service to all within our economy. 

With highest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

OEORGB J. burger. 

Vice PresidenU 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK P. GRAHAM 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 21 (.legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record three ai ti- 
cles, entitled “Of Civil Rights—I,” “Of 
Civil Rights—n,“ and “Of Civil Rights— 
111,“ written by John P. McKnight, and 
published in the Charlotte News of Sep¬ 
tember 12,1950, September 13,1950, and 
September 14, 1950. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Of civil Rights— r 
(By John P. McKnight) 

"Congress shall make no law ^ • 

abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.'*—From the first 
amendment to the Constitution (art. I of 
the BUI of Rights). 


Last month, In Durham, a man named 
William Evans, a 2e-year-old former student 
at Davidson, the University of North Caro¬ 
lina, and Duke Unlveraity, now an employee 
of a Durham soda shop, got himself arrested 
for seeking signatures to the so-called 
Stockholm petition for peace, a document 
which has Communist backing. 

Deliberately, Evans approached three po¬ 
licemen and asked them to sign. They 
Jailed him, on the specific charge of vagran¬ 
cy. In so doing, they were merely follow¬ 
ing the instructions of Recorder’s Court 
Judge A. R. Wilson, who several weeks ago 
directed Durham law enforcement officers 
to pick up as vagrants persons circulating 
the petition. The judge observed that per¬ 
sons having nothing better to do In the 
present emergency should be working on tho 
roads. 

Arraignment before Judge Wilson the day 
after his arrest, Evans pleaded Innocent, de¬ 
manded trial by jury, and posted bond of 
$200 for appearance at the Superior Court 
session opening in Durham early this month. 

In a statement Evans issued after his 
release, he described himself as "an ardent 
pacifist" who firmly supported the Stock¬ 
holm appeal "as well as other genuine efforts 
to remove the threat of atomic war." Ho 
asserted his purpose was to challenge the 
constitutionality of Judge Wilson’s order. 
And he predicted that utlempts would be 
made to "prejudice this case by dragging 
in the issue of communism." 

Those are the salient facts of the affair. 
On the basis of them, it is easy enough to 
dismiss young Evans as a callow youth (al¬ 
though he has lived out a third of man's 
allotted span, and is a professed student of 
history). It is easy enough to brand him 
a publicity seeker, with perhaps a touch of 
martyr complex In him. Since he avers his 
personal support of the Stockholm petition, 
and since his father testifies to his onetime 
membership in Henry Wallace's Progressive 
Party, it is easy, all too easy, to damn him 
as a parlor pink If not a fellow traveler, an 
Intellectual Communist if not a party card 
holder. 

In the present state of the country’s 
temper, that is sure to be the popular ap¬ 
proach to the problem of William Evans. 

Irate as Americans rightfully are over 
Communist aggression In Korea, uneasy as 
we Justly are over Russia’s Intentions, fear¬ 
ful as most of us are that the horrors of 
world war III may be Just around the corner, 
concerned as we are for national solidarity 
in this time of crisis, we are understandably 
disposed to give short shift to those who do 
not see eye to eye with the majority. A 
nation in peril, or one that believes itself 
in peril, ill brooks its dissenters. Bo most 
of us will call young Evans a Russla-lnving 
Red, and say that whatever happens to him 
is too good for him. 

Nevertheless, it is true that—as Evans 
himself Insists—it is muddying the waters to 
drag communism into bis case. He will not 
be tried for callowness and Immaturity, for 
wrong-headedness, for publicity seeking, for 
desiring martyrdom, for pacifism, or for com¬ 
munism. All those labels may fix him; but 
whether they do or not is neither here nor 
there; none of them is, as of this writing, 
an offense under the law of the land, what¬ 
ever the current popular opinion of them. 

Nor is Evans accused of threatening public 
order, nor of imperiling the security of the 
Nation; and so he is prima facie Innocent on 
those counts. 

Nor, finally, will he be tried for the spociflo 
act that provoked his arrest, circulating the 
Stockholm petition. 

At the direction of the Durham Justice, 
he will be tried for vagrancy—that is, strict¬ 
ly, for having no means of support and so 
being likely to become a public burden. 

Yet it is written In the record that the oc¬ 
casion of bis arrest is his having sought 
signatures for the petition. 


Thus the issue Is quite clear: shall peace 
officers and courts at the lower level be per¬ 
mitted, by means of arbitrary redefinition of 
statutes, to vitiate the basic rights enshrined 
In the first 10 amendments to the Consti¬ 
tution? 

You may or may not like young Evans and 
his political philosophy, and you may or may 
not approve of hla decision deliberately to 
seek a legal test of Judge Wilson's order; 
but you cannot get away from the lact ihfit 
he has posed a question to a democratic way 
of life. 

And behind that question are others yet 
larger; How shall we win the heart.s of men 
to practical democracy if panic fear of com¬ 
munism causes us to repudiate the very 
virtues that make ideal democracy dear to 
much oi mankind, and what profits us vic¬ 
tory In tho cold or hot war with totalitarian 
communism if the price we pay for that 
victory is our grand birthright of freedom? 

I shall return to these questions tomorrow, 
and the day after. 

Of Civil Rights—II 
(By John P. McKnight) 

"A little rebellion now and then • • • 

1 $ a medicine necessary for the sound health 
of government."—Thomas Jefferson. 

Although Soviet Russia notoriously tram¬ 
ples underfoot tho liberties of the individual, 
the Kremlin requires of American Commu¬ 
nists vociferous defense of our civil rights. 

This seeming paradox Is customarily re¬ 
solved. or dismissed, with the allegation that 
the Communists crouch in safety behind tho 
barricade of our constitutional guaranties 
the while they plot the destruction of our 
democratic institutions. And there is much 
truth In this. But it Is by no means the 
whole story. 

A moment’s thought will suffice to disclose 
Moscow’s subtler purpose in ordering thle 
perfervid advocacy of our civil rights. It Is 
to trade upon the truism that praise from 
the wrong quarter may be as damning as 
blame from the right. It is to make the 
cause of civil rights suspect in our own eyes, 
to make it ‘‘reprehensible by association." 
(Similarly, In Europe, Communist propa¬ 
ganda discredits tho very word democracy hy 
seizing upon It and affixing it to the various 
"fronts" that serve the Kremlin.) 

For Moscow knows very well that democ¬ 
racy’s most potent weapons In the global 
contest for men’s hearts and minds arc these 
same civil rights, these guaranties of per¬ 
sonal freedom. And If the Communists* 
hypocritically ardent championship of them 
causes enough Americans to suspect these 
weapons, and so discard them, then Moscow 
will have won a greater victory than any it 
can achieve in Korea. 

(Just how far this Communist tactic has 
succeeded, you may be able to measure hy 
looking into your own mind. What is your 
first, instinctive reaction on reading that 
John Doe—about whom you know nothing— 
has gratuitously taken up the cudgels in 
defense of the right of assembly, or freedom 
of speech, or security against unlawful 
search? Do you not instinctively suspect 
him of Communist leanings? At the very 
least, do you not put his conduct down as 
quixotic?) 

Now none of this is intended to suggest 
that young William Evans, the St. Paul’s 
youth who last month deliberately sought 
arrest to challenge a Durham court’s as¬ 
serted invasion of the right of petition, is a 
Communist or a tool of communism, or even 
a sympathizer with communism. 

Inevitably, many will so regard him. 
Those of us who detest and fear Russian 
totalitarianism and who believe that the 
IKremlln’s cynical policies are leading 
straight to world war HI—and it goes with¬ 
out saying that we are the vast majority In 
America—are likely to let Evans’ political 
beliefs prejudice our judgment of the issue 
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he has raised. We are likely to say that It 
serves him damn well right to be arrested 
lor seeking signatures to the Stockholm 
(Communist-backed) peace petition, and let 
It go at that. 

That is because Evans’ professed political 
philosophy is tremendously unpopular—and 
perhaps deservedly so—in the United States 
Just now. 

So it may be regrettable that we have left 
it to the St. Paul’s youth to cast himself in 
the role of champion in our North Carolina 
courts, of the constitutional right of peti¬ 
tion. Another might have fared bettor at 
the bar of public opinion, if not in the 
courts. 

Were Evans a, let us say, highly respected, 
elderly deacon of a reputable church seeking 
signatures to a petition to Congress against 
an allegedly discriminatory tax on church 
property, his arrest for vagrancy would have 
rocked the State to Its foundations. 

But, alas! he is not. Elderly deacons, 
lawyers, bankers, newspaper editors, if you 
like, are not given to seeking arrest so that 
they may do battle in court for their beliefs. 
Age is conservative; and, no matter how 
much oldsters may dislike the way things 
are going, they rarely rise in revolt. No gray- 
beard would have written “common sense,” 

No. It is the young who rebel. And In 
our complacent middle age as a Nation, for¬ 
getful that wo were born of rebellion, we 
tend to look down our noses at youthful 
rebels. We tend to Ignore Jefferson’s dic¬ 
tum that wo noed a llttlo rebellion to test, 
and Insure the continuing soundness, of our 
Institutions. 

But to the liabilities of our dislike of re¬ 
bellion. and of his youth. Evans adds avowed 
pacifism, erstwhile support of Henry Wallace, 
sympathy with the Stockholm petition—all 
attitudes decidedly out of favor right now. 
That he has studied at Chapel Hill may 
further prejudice his case with the few who 
have heeded lrrc.sponsible talk about the 
political complexion of the university. And 
a Durham newspaper has grumpily con¬ 
signed him to "Cranks* corner." 

Yet none of those considerations Is ger¬ 
mane to his case, and so must not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the issues he raises 
are real enough. 

In yesterday’s article I defined them: the 
propriety or impropriety of arbitrarily re¬ 
defining statutes (i. e„ that on vagrancy) to 
negate the Bill of Rights; the effect upon our 
cause if, in the stress of the current crisis, 
wo abjure the basic guaranties of democ¬ 
racy; the worthwhileiiess of victory over 
communism If it costs us our freedoms. 

A recent analysis purports to show that 
Moscow now controls—in body, if not in 
mind—some 700,000,000 of the world’s peo¬ 
ple. Another 700.000,000, approximately, 
side ostensibly with the democracies, al¬ 
though among these are many whose lalth Is 
weak. All the rest sit on the fence. The 
side that captures llielr loyalties will pos¬ 
sess preponderance of power In the world, 
and may confidently look forward to victory 
In a cold or a hot war. 

As of today, Russia appears to be winning 
the battle of propaganda. There are many 
reasons for this. 

To millions in the world, the message of 
communism is new and thrilling, while that 
of democracy Is old and, shicc many of its 
promises have not been fulfilled, suspect. 
Too. Russia has had three decades of trial 
and error to perfect her propaganda tech¬ 
niques; we are Johnnles-come-lately, ama¬ 
teurs competing with professionals. Again, 
Russia is adept at capitalizing on our errors: 
our attempts to proscribe the Stockholm 
petition, domestically valid though the FBI's 
rea.son may be for condemning It, will yet be 
used abroad to convince unsuspecting mil¬ 
lions that we are indeed dedicated to war. 
And as for Korea, the black and white of it, 
for much of the world, is that Americans are 


of^nly fighting there, while Russians are 
not; it Is not to deny the Inevitability of 
President Truman’s decision to say that the 
resultant propaganda position Is unfavorable 
to us. 

Yet to offset our many disadvantages Is this 
Inestimable advantage: alone among existing 
systems of government, western democracy 
guaranties certain freedoms to the individual, 
and they are freedoms that strike deep re¬ 
sponse in the hearts of oppressed millions 
everywhere. 

If to the underprivileged America—with 
all her sins of omission and commission— 
is still the promised land, It Is these free¬ 
doms, us much as our wealth, that wc have 
to thank. 

So to allow Russia to maneuver us into set. 
ting these guaranties aside, or to let the 
exigencies of the current crisis Impel us to 
lay them on the shelf lor the duration, is 
to greatly, if not fatally, impair our chances 
Of victory. 

The Constitution Is a great dike protect¬ 
ing us against the sea of oppression that lies 
always without. A tiny breach in it may 
grow enormously, with frightening speed, 
until we are all of us engulfed in a flood 
of tyranny. That is why we must all be 
alert to see that its guaranties are denied 
to none who deserve them. For, as the un¬ 
known who signed himself “Junius" observed 
In his epoch-marking letter of 1767 to the 
printer of London’s Public Advertiser: 

“When the constitution is openly invaded, 
when the first original right of the people, 
from which all laws derive their authority, 
is directly attacked, inferior grievances natu¬ 
rally lose their force, and are suffered to pass 
by without punlslunent or observation." 

Or Civil Rights —III 
(By John P. McKnight) 

“It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the lib¬ 
erties of Its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emergen¬ 
cies."—Abraham Lincoln. 

If it is true (as Thomas L. Stokes wrote 
recently) that our civil rights are “our buck¬ 
ler and our shield," and if it Is true (as yes¬ 
terday’s article sought to demonstrate) that 
they are our greatest asset In the world ideo¬ 
logical struggle with communism, then it Is 
evidently very much in our interest to cher¬ 
ish and defend these rights as our lives. 

But it is also true that no natiem. In grave 
peril of disastrous attack from its enemies 
abroad, may permit Its enemies at home— 
partisans and agents of Its foreign enemies— 
to shelter behind the liberties it offers while 
they carry on their work of sapping its pow¬ 
er to resist. 

Yet how may our enemies within be re¬ 
stricted In their nefarious abuse of our lib¬ 
erties, without also re.strlctliig the loyal citi¬ 
zens of the land? Specifically, how limit 
the Communists in their use of freedom of 
speech, publication, assembly, and petition 
to subvert our Government, without muz¬ 
zling the patriotic critic whose intent is 
simply to correct evils? How, in time of 
crisis, centralize authority to assure swift, 
effective action, without doing serious—per¬ 
haps irreparable—injury to the democratic 
processes? 

In short, how do battle with totalitarian¬ 
ism without aping totalitarian methods? 

That is the dire dilemma of democracy. 

It Is the problem so neatly posed by Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, In the passage quoted at the 
head of this chapter. It is the problem that 
vexes every farsighted American today. It 
is the problem with which Congress wrestles 
as it seeks to close loopholes In our legisla¬ 
tive structure hampering our effective con¬ 
trol of subversive activities. 

Our survival may very well depend upon 
our finding an adequate solution of it; for 
without the moral leadership of the world 


that our espousal of man’s basic liberties 
confers we can have little hope of ultimate 
victory over the forces allied with Soviet 
Russia. 

That is Why three long article.^ have been 
dedicated to the issues raised by the rccont 
arrest for vagrancy ol William Evans, a young 
man of no particular importance except as 
his defiance of a Durham court’s measures 
to stop circulation of the Stockholm peace 
petition suggests the necessity of reexamin¬ 
ing the nature and uses of our liberties. 

Now it goes without saying that the found¬ 
ing fathers, with all their wisdom, did not 
forcciee the nature of modern warfare, in 
which entire peoples, rather than small pro¬ 
fessional armies, arc engaged. No more did 
they foresee such absolute weapons as the 
atomic bomb, which of its very nature is 
directed primarily at technical noncombat¬ 
ants. Nor could they foresee the ideological 
struggle between communism and democ¬ 
racy. which makes geographical and national 
boundaries naught, so that no man may say 
with certainty who is friend and who foe. 

Had they been granted foreknowledge of 
the future, the makers of our Constitution 
would doubtless have written into it pro¬ 
visions for dealing with the monstrous perils 
of today. But they did not. Thus we, who 
arc Justifiably diffident about our statecraft, 
are left to confront the ticklish problems 
that the fearsome advance of totalitarian 
communism imposes. 

A few modern constitutions have had writ¬ 
ten Into them the stipulation that rulers 
may set aside guarantees of civil liberties 
In domestic or foreign crisis. But with one 
or two notable exceptions, the end of that 
has been dictatorship. For love of power 
grows with the exercise of power; and few 
men. having enjoyed absolutism, willingly 
renounce It. As Solon observed, “dictator¬ 
ship is a very fair spot, but there is no way 
down from it." 

I do not propose to try to tell Congre.ss, 
and the courts, how our difficulties may best 
be resolved (os, it may bo said in passing, 
there Is no Intent to prejudge the case of 
William Evans). After all, no single, sim¬ 
ple answer exists. We shall have to trust 
to trial and error, to the proved democratic 
.system of checks and balances, and In the 
last analysis to the good sense of the Amer¬ 
ican people to preserve our ancient liberties 
substantially unimpaired In this time of 
crisis. 

Yet I believe that these considerations 
may, with propriety, be urged upon the Con- 
gre.SB, and the courts, and law enforcement 
officers. 

1. Beating up Communists In Georgia wins 
no victories In Korea, and may conceivably 
cost us friends elsewhere. To quote Lincoln 
again, “There is no grievance that Is a fit 
object of redress by mob law." Besides, that 
way lies fa.scism. 

2 . Justice Is ill served when statutes are 
stretched to cover actions that they do not 
in fact cover, even though those actions, in 
the opinion of one man of one hundred mil¬ 
lion, merit punishment; If enough of us so 
believe, the democratic method is to enact 
new laws embodying our Judgment. 

3. In writing new laws for control of sub¬ 
versive elements, Congre.ss must take care 
that the present mood of the country does 
not stampede It Into needless Invasion of our 
freedoms of speech, pres.s. assembly, and po¬ 
litical activity. In our contrition over past 
errors, It Is natural enough for us to long for 
the hair shirt, to rush to offer up our free¬ 
doms on an altar of atonement. But the 
pendulum will swing the other way, and 
that, no doubt, right soon. 

4. Congress will convict Itself of partisan 
politics at Its worst if It falls to give proper 
weight to President Truman’s specifications 
of the legislative equipment he needs to do 
the Job. and votes rcstrlcllve laws far exceed¬ 
ing them. For the executive branch of the 
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Government, which by definition executes, 
may be presumed to know what Is required. 
When Truman warns that the provocations 
of the moment must not sweep Congress Into 
broad, vague laws gravely infringing our free¬ 
doms, lest wo forfeit our moral leadership 
In the world, ho speaks In statesmanlike 
vein, and should be heeded. 

5. Finally, Congress and the courts alike 
may find a sound yardstick in the late great 
Justice Holmes’ dictum that our liberties 
oucht to be denied only to those who so use 
or abuse them as to offer “a clear and present 
danger” to our security. It was this that 
formed the keystone of Judge Learned Hand’s 
recent decision denying the appeal of the 11 
convicted Communist leaders. On such a 
line of reasoning. Congress may well justify 
legislation enabling punitive action against 
active Communist Party members, since their 
adherence to a foreign, hostile power consti¬ 
tutes a demonstrable “present danger.” But 
by the same token our Union Square orators, 
parlor pinks, petition clrculatorjj and such 
other harmless pathlcs will be left In peace. 

We may indeed. In this unprecedented 
crisis, find it necessary temporarily to curtail 
some of our liberties, so as to preserve our 
larger freedom. But we must, all of us. hoed 
the Biblical injunction to “let all tliiiig.s bo 
done decently and in good order.” Wc must 
take care that none of us, however unpopu¬ 
lar his views. Is deprived ot his liberties with¬ 
out due—which l.s to say adequate, suffi¬ 
cient—proce.ss of law. 

In so proceeding, we shall respect the spirit 
of our democracy, we shall confirm the rest 
of the world in Its good opinion of us, we 
shall take up arms agi <nst our sea of troubles, 
and we may face the future in full confi¬ 
dence that we arc not unworthy ol our great 
past. 

As "Junius** observed, In the letter quoted 
before: 

“Wo owe It to our ancestors to preserve en¬ 
tire those rights, which they have delivered 
to our care: We owe it to our posterity, not 
to suffer their dearest inheritance to be de¬ 
stroyed.’* 


My Report to the Post Office Department 
Personnel of the Ninth District 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September li, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
second ranking Republican on the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
I would like to make a report to all of 
the United States Post Office Department 
and service in my Ninth Congressional 
District of Minnesota. 

My purpose is to explain to them the 
program of legislation presented in their 
behalf during the Eighty-first Congress 
and to point out to them the part that 
their own Representative played in in¬ 
troducing and guiding much of this legis¬ 
lation through the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and the House 
of Representatives. 

These postal workers are truly deserv¬ 
ing of such a report. They are the peo¬ 
ple whose faithful service makes possible 
the incredible miracle of the mail—giv¬ 
ing us a postal system that reaches across 
space in a never-ending chain to link 
man and his thoughts through the writ¬ 
ten word. 

XfJVI—At)0.-4 


But before I list this legislation. I ask 
the postal workers to keep In mind the 
fact that during the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress—a Republican-controlled Congress 
in which I was on the majority side— 
the postal workers received the largest 
salary increase ever given by any Con¬ 
gress. 

Furthermore, what is more important 
to many persons, a most liberal and com¬ 
prehensive retirement program was ap¬ 
proved by the same Congress. 

But it has been a different story during 
the Eighty-first Congress. There are 
now 15 Democratic members on the 
House Post Office Committee and only 10 
Republican members. As a result, the 
postal workers have not fared as well as 
they did during the previous Congress. 
For despite my efforts and those of the 
other Republican members of the com¬ 
mittee and some of the Democrats in 
behalf of these deserving postal workers, 
the Democratic administration has 
blocked much of the beneficial legisla¬ 
tive program. Some of the members in 
the majority have been all too willing to 
accept the dictates and wishes of the 
Democratic Postma":ter General, the 
Democratic Budget Department, and the 
President. 

Here is a list of the bills that I intro¬ 
duced during the Elghty-flrsb Congress 
in behalf of the postal workers. They 
are listed In the order in which they 
were Introduced, with the resolution 
number and a brief explanation of the 
purpose of the bill. The action that was 
taken on each bill is also mentioned. 

And again I would remind the postal 
workers of Minnesota's Ninth District 
to note the many unfavorable reports 
handed down by the Democratic-con- 
trollcd departments and agencies. It is 
very clear that the welfare of our postal 
workers was of no great concern to the 
present Democratic administration that 
otherwise has broken all previous rec¬ 
ords of public spending. 

Here is the record of many of the bills 
Introduced by your United States Rep¬ 
resentative HAROI.D G. Hagen in the 
Eighty-first Congress: 

January 3. 1949: H. R. 397 (H. R. 026. 
4181), providing an allowance for the pur¬ 
chase of uniforms for city and village de¬ 
livery letter carriers. (One hundred dollars 
annually for the purchase of uniforms.) 
Both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Post Office Department’s later reports were 
unfavorable, (Passed Houce as a part of 
H. R. 4495 but removed in conference at 
Senate Insistence.) 

January 3, 1949: H, R. 398 (H. R. 6774), 
providing cash allowance for uniforms for 
employees of the United States Government. 
Bureau of the Budget and Civil Service Com¬ 
mission reported “favorable, if amended.** 
The Post Office report was unfavorable. 

January 19. 1949: H. R. 1217, to provide 
longevity pay for postmasters (6 percent or 
$100 for each year up to 10 years and for 
each 10 years of service up to 30 thereafter.) 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the 
Budget, and Post Office Department all re¬ 
ported unfavorably. (Adopted In part in 
Public, No. 428.) 

January 13, 1949: H. R. 1362, to provide 
for the display of the American flag on every 
post office in the United States. The Post 
Office Department report was unfavorable. 

January 18, 1940: H. R. 1646, to provide 
retirement annuities for retired fourth- 
class postmasters with SO years of service. 


Post Office report, no recommendation. Civil 
Service Commission report, unfavorable. 

February 2, 1949: H. R. 2178, to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
In commemoration of the nine hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of Amer¬ 
ica by Leif Erikson. Post Office Department 
report unfavorable. 

February 9, 1949: H. R. 2569 (S. 1479) (this 
became Public Law 431), to convert village 
letter-carrier service at second-class popA <)f- 
flees to city letter-carrier service. Legisla¬ 
tion on this subject w^as first introduced by 
Mr. Hagen In the Eightieth Congress and as 
H. R. 2569 In the Eighty-first Congress. 

F.-bruary 9, 1949: H. R. 2568 (H. R. 2771), 
to provide credit for salary purposes to cur¬ 
riers advanced from the status of village de¬ 
livery. Post Office Department reported un¬ 
favorable on account of “cost.” 

February 15, 1949: H. R. 2739, to promote 
and maintain amicable relations between the 
Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General and the employees In the field serv¬ 
ice of the surface and air postal transport 
by the establishment of a board of arbitra¬ 
tion. Post Office Department report opposed 
as too beneficial to employees. 

March 15. 1949: H. R. 3650 (S. 1907), to 
amend the Federal Employees Pay Act of 
19^? 5 regarding personnel ceilings. Bureau 
of Budget report unfavorable while Post Of¬ 
fice Department reported favorable. 

March 16, 1049: H. R. 3557, air mall field 
railway postal clerks time allowance for serv¬ 
ice on lay-off periods. Post Office Depart¬ 
ment report unfavorable. 

May 9. 1949: H. R. 4595 (H. R. 4495, 4395), 
this bill became Public Law 428 on October 
28, 1949. Provides increase in tbe basic pay 
rates of employes in the field service of the 
Post Office Department by $120 per annum for 
all postma.stcrs and employees paid on an 
annual basis, except fourth-class postmasters 
who receive an increase of 5 percent and em¬ 
ployees paid on an hourly basis who receive 
an Increase of 2’^ cents per hour. Super¬ 
visors and postmasters are granted longevity 
pay Increases of $100—5 percent for fourth- 
class postmasters—at the end of 13, 18, and 
26 years of service, counting all years of 
service. Three longevity grades are provided 
for classes of employees not now receiving 
any, one longevity grade to those now re¬ 
ceiving two 80 that all employees having au¬ 
tomatic grades will also have a series of three 
longevity grades. All new appointees to reg¬ 
ular positions will be appointed in grade 3, 
present appointments in regular positions 
In a grade lower than 3 will be placed in 
grade 3, and substitutes and temporary em¬ 
ployees will be placed in grade 3 after 1 
year of service. In determining longevity 
grades provided In this legislation and in 
Public Law 134, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
postal employees may be given credit for all 
years of service for which credit has not been 
received. 

Note.—A s the bill passed the House, 
It also contained provisions for 5 days 
additional annual leave and a uniform 
allowance. These provisions were taken 
put of the bill in conference at the in¬ 
sistence of Senate conferees. 

August 6, 1940; H. R. 6906. grant certain 
peacetime veterans and their unmarried wid¬ 
ows preference in employment where Fed¬ 
eral funds are disbursed. Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral and Civil Service reports unfavorable. 

January 4, 1960: H. R. 6600 (H. R. 8143), 
automatic annual pay increases for pobt- 
xnasters. Comptroller General report un¬ 
favorable. Bill is still In subcommittee. 

January 16, 1950: H. R. 6774 (H. R. 397, 
H. R. 398, H. R. 7305, H. B.7908), uniforms 
for employees of the United States Govern¬ 
ment Bureau of the Budget—defer considera¬ 
tion. Civil Service Commission—favorable. 
Post Office Department—unfavorable. 
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March 30. 1060: H. R. 7930 (H. R. 7009), 
providing a minimum dally automotive- 
equipment maintenance allowance to spe¬ 
cial-delivery messencers In post offlees of the 
first class, and requiring the use of messen¬ 
gers’ vehicles under certain clrcumBtances. 
Comptroller General, Post Oflfice Department, 
and TiUreau of the Budget reports were un¬ 
favorable. 

Ji**. addition to these measures which I 
introduced myself and sought favorable 
Iccxislative action, I have supported the 
following bills of particular interest to 
you: 

Public Law 381 (approved October 26, 
1949), providing an Increase of 1 cent a mllo 
ill equipment maintenance allowance for 
rural earners. 

Public Law 600 (approved May 3, 1950), 
deslf^iiod to clarify the Comptroller General’s 
decision on Public Law 428. In so doing. It 
permitted rural earners, cusLodlal employees, 
special delivery messengers and clerks In 
third-class post offices and motor-vehicle 
employees to count all of their time In the 
postal service toward their longevity grades. 

Public Law 29 (approved March 29, 1949), 
eliminates necessity for reappointment lii 
caees of postmasters whose ixjst offices are ad¬ 
vanced from fourth class to a higher class or 
where post olllccs of a higher class are rele¬ 
gated to fourth class. 

Public Law 214 (approved August 8, 1949), 
clarifies laws relating to the compensation 
of postmasters by providing the Postmaster 
OeneriU with authority to retain fourth- 
class post offices In tho salary grade and class 
to which they were advanced because of 
unusual conditions until tho annual adjust¬ 
ment is made at end of fiscal year. 

Public Law 257 (approved August 22, 1949), 
provides that automatic promotions for part- 
time employees in the Custodial Service of 
Post Office Department shall be based on a 
calendar year rather than on present pro¬ 
cedure requiring 2,024 hours of service. 

Public Law 288 (approved September 7, 
1940), provided that with respect to the 
computation of night differential for em¬ 
ployees In the field service of Post Office De¬ 
partment, night work shall be defined as any 
work performed betweei\ the hours of 6 
p. m. and 6 a. m., and either standard or 
daylight saving time shall be used, depend¬ 
ing upon whichever time Is observed where 
such night work is performed. 

Public Law 310 (approved September 30, 
1949), provides for extending survivorship 
benefits to widowers of employees retiring 
under the Civil Service Uetlremeiit Act of 
1930 (present law extends such benefits to 
widows), and changes the reduction factor 
in the annuities of the retiring employees 
from 10 to 5 percent on the first $1,500 per 
annum of such amiultles and retains exist¬ 
ing law of a 10 percent reduction factor on 
that portion of tho annuities exceeding 
$1,500. 

Public Law 552 (approved June 15, 1950), 
authorizes the Postmaster General to detail 
employees to postal units at armed services 
camps and to authorize allowances not ex¬ 
ceeding $4 per day in lieu of actual ex- 
penscs. 

Public Law 577 (approved June 27, 1950), 
permits the Postmaster General to renew 
star route mail contracts for 4 years at the 
same rate as the original contract. Permits 
renewals with subcontractors who have per¬ 
formed satlsl'actory service for at least 1 
year. 

Public Law 601 (approved July 6, 1060), 
allows annuitants retired prior to April 1, 
1948, to retain or accept an increased annuity 
(civil service retirement), and at the same 
time name his spouse as survivor annuitant, 

H. li. 87, to grant a pro-rata credit for time 
spent In military service toward automatlo 
promotions of veterans who entered the 
postal service following their military serv¬ 


ice. This bill has passed tho House twice, 
the second time being passed over the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto. However, the Presidential veto 
was Euataiiied In the Senate and the proposal 
is dead for this session of Congress. 

H. U. 8195 (bill passed the House only), to 
restore postal service curtailments made by 
the recent order of the Postmaster General. 
This bill has passed the Hou.se and is pend¬ 
ing on tho Senate Calendar. 

H. R. 8711 (bill pending before Honsr), to 
provide that employees In the custodial serv¬ 
ice <)1 the Post Office Department who wcio 
transferred by E;:ecuilvc order to tin* Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration would continue 
to be paid under the provipions of Public 
Law 134, Seventy-ninth Congress, as 
arnendccl, the Postal Employees Cla: .slflca- 
tlon and Salary Act. Companion bill, S, 
3812, parsed Seriate. 

EXpnESfiED appreciation 
I also take this opportunity to thank 
the editors of the official postal ma^a- 
zine.s and publications for the many fine 
articles they have printed about my work 
during the ycar.s I have been a member 
of the Po.st Office Committee. This 
“thank you*' applies also to the indi¬ 
viduals and postal groups which have 
sent letters to me such as those from 
which the quotes below were taken: 

Trill?!!’ River Pali..9, Minn. 
Accept our sincere thanks and appreciation 
for all your efforts in behalf of the postal 
family. Wc most sincerely appreciate all you 
have done for us. 

Fred P. Protz, 

Treasurer, Minnesota State 
Association o/ Letter Carriers. 


Campbell, M’NN. 

To thank you for the support you gave to 
the beneficial postal legislation. I do this 
In my own behalf and for tho rural curriers 
of Minnesota and the Nation. 

As a rural carrier, and public servant like 
yourself, 1 have found that men In yovir 
position haven't lotst sight of the fact that 
postal workers are human beings. I am 
sure that aa long as you hold the posiUon 


in reason. 

Fraudrnt, 

Carriers* 


Walter L. Pehl, 
Minnesota Rural Letter 
Association. 


And with best wishes for your continued 
success, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. DOHERTT, 

President. Nattcnal Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

And again finally. Mr. Speaker, a few 
words of tribute to those faithful public 
servants. They are truly the backbone 
of the Po.st Office Department. They 
are tho one.s who are helping to fulfill 
the hopes of George Washington, who 
said: 

Let us bind the people of the world by a 
Cham that can never be broken, and set 
about providing means for intercommunica¬ 
tion 80 that common interest and common 
understanding may prevail. 


Amendments to Social Security Act 


Strathcona. Minn. 

Members of the Ninth District Rural Let¬ 
ter Carriers Association, In apprecistlon of 
what you have done for us and are doing for 
us as rural carriers, voted unanimously, mak¬ 
ing you an honorary member of tho Ninth 
District Rural Letter Carriers Association. 
A hearty thank you la herewith extended. 

O.SCAE H. Olson, 
Secretary, Ninth District RLCA. 

Every one of the more than 15,000 mem¬ 
bers of this association, in every State and 
Territory, sincerely appreciate the time and 
effort which you have devoted to postal 
employee legislation. 

Jesse V. Horton, 

First Vice President, 

National Association of Postal Supervisors, 

Public Law 428 (H. R, 4595. 4495. 4395) 
would not have been possible without your 
very effective assistance. Speaking for tho 
members of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks In particular, and for postal em¬ 
ployees generally as well, wc express our very 
sincere thanks and appreciation for your 
friendly and alway.*? helpful counsel and as¬ 
sistance, as well as for your magnificent ef¬ 
forts in support Of fair and Just treatment 
for postal employees. Your postal employee 
constituents are fortunate indeed In having 
the able and friendly support which you 
have always given them. 

Leo E. George. President, 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 

New York, N. Y. 

In behalf of the members of this organl- 
Eatlou. the officers extend to you their heart¬ 
felt thanks and sincere appreciation for 
your cooperation and support of H. R. 4495, 
and other remedial postal legislation. 

James A. Elardo, 

Secretary, 

David Silvergleio, 

President, 

Joint Conference of 
Affiliated Postal Employees, 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, tho 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
pas.scd by the Eighty-first Congress are 
now law. The new provisions extend 
a measure of security in their old age 
to 10.000,000 additional Americans. So¬ 
cial-security benefits arc raised in recog¬ 
nition of today’s higher cost of living. 
I am convinced that our social-security 
system should be extended even further, 
so as to cover all working men and 
women. But these amendments are an 
Important step forward and I was glad 
to vote for them. 

Because of the widespread Interest In 
this matter, I include an excellent series 
of question and answers entitled “Your 
New Social Security” and prepared by 
tho Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of the Federal Security 
Agency: 

Your New Social Security 
questions and answers 

The President has signed the 1960 amend¬ 
ments to the Social Security Act, They are 
now part of the law. 

Tho new law provides for increasing present 
old-age and survivors insurance benefit pay¬ 
ments beginning with the payment for Sep- 
tember 1950. Also beginning In September 
1950, any person aged 65 or over may qualify 
for immediate payments if he has as much 
as six calendar quarters of work under social 
security. 

The provlfiion.s of the now law extending 
social-security coverage for the first time 
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to certain kinds of work will become effective 
on January 1, 1961. 

Beginning January 1, 1951, Federal old- 
age and survivors Insurance under the social- 
security law will affect nearly 8 , 000,000 addi¬ 
tional workers and their families; It may also 
affect about 2 , 000,000 more workers, to whom 
coverage may be extended through special 
arrangements. This will bring the number 
of workers who may have social-security pro¬ 
tection to about 45,000,000, representing 
three-fourths of the Nation’s paid workers. 

TTie purpose of this pamphlet Is to antici¬ 
pate and answer the more obvious ques¬ 
tions that may be prompted by the new 
social-security law. 

General 

1. What is Federal old-age and survivors 
Insurance? 

It Is a family Insurance plan provided by 
the social-security law, and operated by the 
United States Government. 

2. What Is the purpose of this insurance? 

To compensate, In some men.sure, for loss 

of earnings In old age, and to give some 
protection to the family If the insured wage 
earner should die. 

3. How is this Insurance financed? 

Insurance payments to beneficiaries come 

from a fund made up of the social-security 
tax contributions of employees, employers, 
and the self-employed. 

4. What kinds of insurance payments are 
made? 

There are three kinds of payments: 

(a) Monthly retirement payments to in¬ 
sured persons and their families. 

(b) Monthly survivors payments to the 
families ol Insured workers who die. 

(c) Lump-sum payments to an insured 
worker’s widow or widower, or to the person 
who paid the worker’s burial expenses. This 
lump sum will be paid even when there Is 
a survivor who is immediately eligible for 
monthly insurance payments. 

6 . How do you earn these Insurance pay¬ 
ments? 

By earning enough In wages or self-employ¬ 
ment income over a sufficient length of time 
in work that comes under the law. The.so 
requirements are measured in quarters of 
coverage. 

6 . What is a quarter of coverage? 

The calendar year is divided Into four 
8 -month periods or quarters, ending March 
81, June 30, September 30, and December 31. 
Each calendar quarter In which an employee 
is paid wages of $50 or more in covered em¬ 
ployment is a quarter of coverage for deter¬ 
mining his insurance status under social 
security. 

For self-employed persons, a quarter of 
coverage Is a calendar quarter in which he 
has been credited with at least $100 of self- 
employment Income. Pour quarters of cov¬ 
erage are credited for each year in which 
self-employment income is $400 or more. 

7. What is meant by a covered Job, or 
covered work? 

Any kind of Job, work, occupation or 
bublness in which the wages or the self- 
employment Income count toward old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

8 . What changes were made in the kinds 
of work that count toward Federal old-age 
and survivors Insurance? 

Most Jobs in private industry and com¬ 
merce have counted toward social-security 
payments since January 1. 1937. Many of 
the kinds of work that formerly were not 
under the social-security law were brought 
under it by the 1950 amendments, effective 
January 1, 1951. 

0. What kinds of work are newly covered 
by social security? 

Among the kinds of work which will count 
toward social-security protection beginning 
January 1, 1951, are nonfarm self-employ¬ 
ment, regular farm work, and household 
work in private homes. Under certain con¬ 
ditions. employees of religious, charitable 


educational, and other nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions, and employees of State and local gov¬ 
ernments may come tmder the law begin¬ 
ning January 1, 1951. 

10. What kinds of work do not count 
toward social-security payments? 

The owner or operator of a farm does not 
get credit toward old-age and survivors in¬ 
surance payments from his farm earnings. 
Income gained from self-employment as a 
physician, lawyer, dentist, professional en¬ 
gineer, and certain other professions is not 
counted toward social-security benefits. 

Note. —In all of the above cases it is self- 
employment that does not count toward so¬ 
cial security. The salary of a person em¬ 
ployed as a lawyer, doctor, etc., will count 
toward old-age and survivors insurance pro¬ 
tection. 

The wages paid to a child under 21 by his 
father or mother, to a husband by hl.s wife, 
to a wife by her husband, or to a parent by 
his son or daughter, do not count toward 
social security, nor do the wages paid to a 
minister or member of a religious order for 
performing the duties required by their re¬ 
ligious orders. 

Some kinds of employment by the Fed¬ 
eral Government have been brought under 
the law, but Federal Jobs covered by other 
retirement systems are excluded. 

Employment by State and local govern¬ 
ments and by certain nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions Is not covered by the law, but some 
of these Jobs may be brought under the law 
at the option of the employing organiza¬ 
tion. In the case of the nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions, the agreement of two-thirds of the 
employees is also necessary. 

11. How do you qualify for retirement ben¬ 
efits? 

Monthly retirement benefits arc payable 
at age 65. if the worker Is fully insured. Sup¬ 
plementary benefits are payable, when the 
worker qualifies for retirement benefits, to 
hlR dependent children under age 18 and to 
his wife. A husband may receive benefits at 
age 65 on his wife’s social-security account 
if he is dependent on her for support and 
if she Is currently Insured as well as fully 
insured when she retires at or after ago 65. 

12. How do you qualify for survivors’ ben¬ 
efits? 

Monthly survivors’ benefits are payable at 
death if the worker was either fully or cur¬ 
rently Insured. If a worker was fully in¬ 
sured. benefits may be paid to his dependent 
children under 18, to his widow (in some 
cases his divorced wife) If she is caring for 
the children, to his widow who is age 65 or 
over, and sometimes to his dependent aged 
parents. The dependent widower of a fully 
Insured woman worker may qualify for a 
widower’s benefit at 66 if his wife was also 
currently insured at her death. If the worker 
was only currently Insured at death, no 
benefits are provided for survivors at age 65 
but any of the other benefits may be paid. 

A lump-sum death benefit is paid if the 
worker died either fully or currently Insured. 

13. How does a worker become fully in¬ 
sured? 

He must have six quarters of coverage in 
every case and also either one quarter of 
coverage for each two calendar quarters after 
January 1, 1961; or one quarter of coverage 
for each two calendar quarters after he be¬ 
came 21 years old; or 40 quarters of coverage. 

14. How does a worker become currently 
Insured? 

A worker Is currently insured if he had at 
least six quarters of coverage within the 3 
years Just before his death or Just before his 
entitlement to old-age insurance benefits. 

16. Is It easier to become fully insured now 
than before the 1960 amendments? 

Yes, many people, now 65 or over, may be¬ 
gin to have Ipsurance payments immediately. 
Newly covered workers are enabled to qualify 
for benefits much more quickly than be¬ 
fore. About 600,000 additional persons may 
be paid benefits In 1951. 


16. Will any people be able to claim bene¬ 
fits now, although they did not qualify be¬ 
fore the law was amended? 

Yes. A person who is 65 or over on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1960, needs only V /2 years of employ¬ 
ment to be eligible for benefits. He is im¬ 
mediately eligible If he has already had that 
much work under the law. 

A wife under 65 may now receive benefits 
If she has in her care a child who Is entitled 
to child Insurance benefits on her hus¬ 
band’s wage records. 

The divorced former wife of a deceased in¬ 
sured worker may in some cases receive bene¬ 
fits on his record h she is caring for his 
children. 

A child may qualify for monthly benefits 
on his mother’s record more easily under the 
new law than before. 

A dependent husband or widower of a 
fully and currently insured woman who is 
entitled to old-age and survivors Insurance 
benefits or who died after August 1950 is 
now eligible for insurance payments when 
ho becomes 65, 

17. Suppose a worker died before the 
amendments were enacted and was not in¬ 
sured. Will his survivors be eligible for bene¬ 
fits under the amendments? 

No. The old eligibility requirements re¬ 
main in effect for persons who died before 
September 1, 1960. 

18. Does the amount of the insurance pay¬ 
ment depend on a worker’s earnings? 

Yes. The law In effect up to September 
1950 also counted the number of years of 
employment and that law will continue to 
bo used in many cases. Where the old sys¬ 
tem of figuring benefits is used, the benefit 
will bo increased by a table given in the 
new law. Beginning in July 1952, the for¬ 
mula given in the new law will be used 
where it will result in a higher payment. 

19. How much will benefits be under the 
new law? 

When the benefit formula in the new law is 
used, the old-age benefit amount will be 
one-half of the average monthly wage for 
persons with an average monthly wage of 
$100 or less. For those whose wages aver¬ 
age between $100 and $300, the benefit 
amount will be between one-half and one- 
quarter of the average monthly wage. A 
newly retired worker who is entitled to pay¬ 
ment will get at least $20 even if his aver¬ 
age monthly wage is less than $40. 

20. What is the amount of the social se¬ 
curity tax? 

Until the end of 1963 the amount will be 
114 percent each for employer and employee. 
The rate will then be 2 percent from 1954 to 
1959, 2 V 2 percent from 1960 to 1964, 3 percent 
from 1966 to 1969, and 3»i percent after 
1969. 

Only the first $3,000 of wages In a year is 
taxable through 1050. Beginning in 1951 
the first $3,000 is taxed. (This question ap¬ 
plies only to wage Income. For tax rates 
on Income from self-employment, see ques¬ 
tion 29.) 

21. Are benefits paid automatically upon 
attainment of age 65 or death? 

No. A claim must be filed before any in¬ 
surance payments are made. It is very im¬ 
portant to remember this because the law 
permits monthly payments to go back for 
only 6 months from the date on which the 
claim is filed. The lump sum can bo paid 
only if a claim is filed within 2 years of the 
worker’s death. 

22. Where are benefit claims filed? 

The place to make claims for insurance 
benefits under old-age and survivors insur¬ 
ance is the nearest social-security office. A 
person 66 or over, who has been employed 
In work covered by social security, should go 
to that office for advice about his insurance 
status, even though he has not yet retired. 

23. Do those already receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits have to file new 
claims to get the larger benefits? 

No. The law provides that all benefits in 
effect at the time the law was changed will 
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be raffed und^r the special table of benefit 
lucieacefi. Beneliclarles will receive tiio 
In^grr arnnunrs beginning with the Septem¬ 
ber checlts to be issued early in October 1950. 

24. Docs a person have to be in need before 
he c.in claim benefits? 

No. This is an insui-anco program. A re- 
tirfcJ worker, his wife or widow, and minor 
children may qualify for benedta witiiont 
reg'Jrd to their financial resources, such as 
savlrjps, property, or other inauruncc. Hua- 
banrls, widow'jrs, and parents, however, must 
ectabliah that the worker on whose record 
they cialm toenoftts had been furnishing at 
leaol half their 3Ui>port. 

2;>- C.m a person roecive monthly insur¬ 
ance benefits if he earnings from woric? 

JBcmehciarles a red 75 and over may receive 
benc.ila rc:^nrol?c« of the amount of their 
earnings. A brneficinry under that age will 
have his benefits suspended li he does mere 
than a limited amount of work. If he works 
for wages in covered employment, toe may 
earn as much as $50 In a month and still 
accept Ins bucial-aerui ily check lor that 
monih. If he engages in covered self-em¬ 
ployment and hta carninj^s are in excess of 
during a taxable year, hla heneiila are 
noc payfi bin for those months m which he is 
so engaged. 

When un individual works for wages v/hlch 
wou d cause a Ruspcnsion of his benefits or 
la engaged in self-employment and expects 
to have net earnings from self-employment 
which may result In a suspension of bene- 
fitfi, he should report to the nearest social 
security Held oiace immedlaUly. 

26. Can a person receive monthly insur¬ 
ance payments If ho has income from any 
souTi^es besides eamiiiKa from work? 

Yea. Once a person has qualified few bene¬ 
fits, ho niny receive payments even though 
he hjs income from capital Investment, such 
ns annuities, rentals fiom real estate, divl- 
tL.'^icU; frc;m &ic;cKs, or intereit on bonds. 

27. What kinds of self-cmploymciit aro 
covered by the new social-security law? 

In general, most kinds of trades, crafts, 
or ImsIiieRseH in wiiich the owner or partner 
works for himself. The solo owner or part¬ 
ner operutiiit 4 a store, shop, guragc, lunch- 
ronm, and so forth; the Independent con¬ 
tractor; the artist and the writer may build 
up old-nfue and survivors Insurance protec¬ 
tion under this new part of the law. 

Not included for social-security purposes 
Is Income from self-employment as a farm 
operator, plrybiciuii, lirwycr, dentist, oateo- 
patli, chiropractor. optometrLst. naturopath, 
vetorinarlnn, architect, certiDed, licensed, or 
fuTl-tlmvi practicing ftccountant, Chrlatlon 
Science practltloijer, profecsrinnal engineer, 
or funeral cllrecfcor. 

23. What amount of cnrnlof’.r. mu.‘^L a self- 
cniph)ye.1 person have to be covered by social 
eecurity? 

If self-employinont net rnriiin 5 ’,s amount 
to 6'*09 or more In any 1 year, IheV will be 
c»*cclitcd toward oid-at'o and siirvivoib in- 
BUrance payments. 

29. Wh’it i'j the contribution rate for self- 
employed pcr:,ur'BV 

A self-employed person will contnbuto 
2Vi percent of his income from seli-employ- 
ment in 1951, This rate will tontmue 
through 1053. Beginning in 1954 and 
t)U*ouf?h 1959 the rate will be 3 percent. It 
will be 3% percent through lOCH, 4Vi percent 
through 10C9, and percent thereafter. 
Only the first $3,600 of toUU wage and self- 
einploymeni; Income is taxable. 

30. How will tho self-employed person pay 
his social-security tax? 

His contribution toward old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance protection lor himself and 
his family will be payable at the time he 
files his Income-tax return. The self-em¬ 
ployed person will make his first contribu¬ 
tion in 1062 when he files his 1961 return. 
At that time, he will fill in a special sched¬ 
ule which he will find on his income-tax 
Xorm, This will be ills report on his self¬ 


employment incorre for 1031. This sched¬ 
ule will bo detaciicd ironi his income-tax 
report form by the collector oi Internal reve- 
I 1 U 2 . Wiio will foi'wiiid it to the Social Secu¬ 
rity Adrainistrotion. This self-empioyincnt 
Income Will be credited to his social-security 
Acc'ount. 

31. How will prior “covered” employment 
affect the Belf-cmp.'oyed? 

Any wages a sc9/-c2nployfd peroon pre- 
viou.ily corned in a Job covered by social 
security will still bv listed on his .social-BCCU- 
rity account. These previously enrnrd waer^s 
Wiil help to establish his ineured sUitUi ami 
will be considortrd in determining h s woga 
for rctlrenieat or survivjrs inbumice pav- 
menlB. His aeil'-employment income wjU 
be credited to hb social-cccurily account in 
tiic iM.iie manner. 

HovsrJtofd icorlC2r9 

22 Are pU hcui^ehokl v/or’rerc covered? 

Only regularly employed woriurs in a pri¬ 
vate home v/ill be rovored by .loc al t'?cunty. 
•'Hegul.arly” employed unplics to a houceluld 
employee who Is paid $59 or marc m 
by an o;nr''nycr for w’rk hi one cahMdi.r 
quarter, and who worhecl lor that employer 
on at leo.ot 21 di.Tcrcnt dnys In the .saii'e 
cnlcnrlnr quarter or in the calendJU’ quarter 
Just before it. 

33. i .'5 a chauffeur considered a household 
worker? 

Yes, if the nT^tomcblle he drives .'a for 
family iisn only. Butlers, valets, grooms, 
footmen, a-s well ns cooks, hvjujnmulcis, 
iiurcemalcls, hnuaeket'j;:ers. etc, are conqu¬ 
ered to bf lioureho^d Trorkers. LaunUrcsscs, 
pordcnc’s, and furneccincii are re:iuiar house¬ 
hold worlccbs. I JO, if they tiK* condi- 

tiors described in the previous anr,v/er. 

34. A\'o ivA.’ui and board considered a part 
of caeh wege.. for a hcjU.srhold worker? 

No. Only wng*^ paid In cash, rot wagea 
paid In kind, f’or Imtnncc. only carfare 
paid In rarh (not In car check.'? or enr token.^:) 
enn be counted as part of cash wage.*?. 

35. Di close rrlatlvcK vt a b'JU*jeho!d em¬ 
ployer got social-security credit for their 
work? 

The rmploycr*s child under 21, spouse, or 
parent doe« not receive soclal-secttnty credit 
for work done In that household. All other 
rt'ii'.tnc.=? arc coveiecl by the law. and moy 
receive socUd-sreurity credit fi?r their W’uges 
if the 24-cley-$r?0 te.st. 

3Ci. How do you report your household 
workers? 

On n Blinple and brief report form, fur¬ 
nished to hoiiKchnld employers by the United 
States collector td Internal revenue. The 
household employer fills In the name and 
social-security number of the worker and 
the amount of cn.sh wages paid tn tho em¬ 
ployee during that quarter. This report Is 
sent quarterly to the collector of Internnl 
revenue together with the tax on the work¬ 
er’s wa^es. The tax la 3 percent—onc-half 
to be dethicted from the cash wages, one-half 
contributed by the household employer. 

37. May hou-vehcld workers be reported 
with other employees? 

Yes. If the househnld employer Is already 
making soc!aI-.secumy reports (Form 041) 
an sole owner of n business or professional 
practice, the houseworker may bo reported 
on that form, together with his noiihou.ce- 
hold employees. If the husband of tho 
liouBehold employer Is the sole owner of a 
business or professional practice, the report 
Oil hiK wlfe’.-q hou.^ehold worker may be in¬ 
cluded in the report on his business em¬ 
ployees sent from his office. 

38. If a household employee leaves before 
working on 24 different days In a calendar 
quarter, or 24 different days In the preceding 
quarter, what should the employer do about 
the tax? 

If, by agreement with the worjter, the tax 
has been withheld from her weekly cosh 
wages up to the time of leaving, it should 
be refunded. It will not be necessary to 
send In a report on her wages. 


Veterans of Wcrrld War II and survivors of 
World V.'t'r II servicemen 

39. Are World War II servicemen’s ri'^hta 
under poclal security affected by the new 
law? 

YJb*. The amended law provides wage 
crcd'ta of $!ffO for each month of active 
irllitary or naval service la World Wrr II. 
TMs a^jplics to men and women who had 
29 dnyo or more of active military rcrvice 
ijetween September 16, 1940, and July 2t, 
l')'i7, and were not dii?honoraMy dirch-^rr^rd, 
Thrt?c who died in service or W'rc di"chwed 
because of Rcndce-coanecled dirabillty are 
not required to have i’O days of scr/ice. 

40. V/rll the.!e wiq’.e crfcdlta be affected by 
VA^r.'W-.' ArInunl.sfcratlon j;£?iifiiun or coni- 
pci^Lalion’’ 

Mj. VcL?r;Liis* A inunisf vntlon payments 
Will not aifect scxiial-security benefits under 
t--c new law. hnvjevcr. if other Federal re- 
1 v.-n^ent bcncrits are based on the veterans’ 
military or naval service in WmIcI V.'ar II. 
thejo s^Jccial wa';;e credits wifi n..t bs 
counted toward social-security bonctota. 

Farm workers 

41 Whfit wmltftvii are covered? 

Culy rcr^ular fiu*m workers. A farm v.'orltcr 
is “rceular” If; 

(a) He works contlnimu&ly tor one farm 

o.iL'ratur cm entire calendar quai’tcr. 

(b) He docs iarm work on at least 63 days 
for thiR, sMv.c fn^ploycv on a fuD-tlmc barls 
in tlic succeeding calendar quarter and re¬ 
ceived $5v0 or more in cash wages for hia work, 
lie contllines to be a re;;ular form worki-r for 
the same employer tis long as he mcclo tho-e 
rf q.’b'cinents In each succecciUij; calendar 
quai'ter. 

(c) lie also is a regular worker If he la 
paid $50 or more caoli waj,es in a Cs'lend::ir 
quarter iind was a rc&ular worker fer the 
same employer In the preceding calendar 
qi’L»ri’:r. 

42. Is a cook or household worker on a farm 
covered? 

Yes. A cook in the farm household or on 
the farm or ranch, and other household 
wtirkers on a farm operated for prefil are 
con.'.ulered {.aim workers and subject to tho 
BULie cji’ditions as a regular farm employee. 

43 . Are room and board or lioui'ic rent c m- 
skicred a part oi cash wages for a regular 
Jarm worker ? 

No. Only wages paid in cash are counted. 
Koum, board, house rent, iarm pioducts, iue- 
wcod, etc., cannot be counted as wages. 

44. How do you report these workers? 

On a form (Form 941) furnished to the 
employer by the Untied .states colldctor of 

internal revcnuo* The omplayer fills In the 
name and social aecurity number uf the em¬ 
ployee and the amount of coeh wages paid 
to the woiker in that quarter. This report 
iB sent quarterly to the collector of int.'rnal 
revenue together with the tax on the em¬ 
ployee’s wages. The Ui:t through 1253 I 2 3 
pvrcoiit—uiie-hnlf cijclu^'ted by the employer 
liGin the W’orkcr's wpgcs—onc-half can- 
tnbutrd by the employer. 

45. Arc any other agricultural workrns 
covered? 

Yes. Employees of farm cooperativefl 
handling any agricultur.ol ccmmoOlty, em- 
plnyccB of commcrcJal handlers of fruits and 
vegetables who ore getting these products 
ready foi maikct, and employees of certain 
agrlculturnl businesses not located on farms, 
such as poultry hatcherle.i. are covered. All 
of the v/ork of these employees Is now 
covered under social Eecurlty, regardless of 
length of employment or amount of wages. 
nonprofit organizations 

46. What Is meant by a "nonprofit” organ- 
Issatlon? 

For Bccial security purposes this means any 
charily or any educational, religious, scien¬ 
tific or literary organization, no part of 
whose e-^rnings go to the benefit of any 
private eharchoider or individual. 
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47. How many employees of nonprofit or¬ 
ganizations come under the new soclal-secu- 
rlty program? 

The employees will come under the new 
law only if the employing organization ac¬ 
cepts social-security coverage and files with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a 
certificate to that effect. This certificate 
must be accompanied by a list containing 
the name, address, and social-security num¬ 
ber of each employee who wishes to have 
social-security coverage. If at least two- 
thirds of the employees of that organization 
agree to the filing of the certificate, social- 
security coverage will be extended to em¬ 
ployees of that organization. 

48. Would all employees of the organiza¬ 
tion then come under social security? 

No. Only the two-thirds or more em¬ 
ployees who expressed by signature their 
wish to be covered, plus all new employees 
of that organization hired after the certifi¬ 
cate is in effect. 

State and local government employees 

40. How can State and local government 
employees have social-security coverage? 

If the State enters into an agreement with 
the Federal Government to accept coverage 
for any one or more groups of State em¬ 
ployees, or employees of a political subdi¬ 
vision of the State. 

60. Would all employees of those groups 
then have social-security coverage? 

All employees of the groups specified in 
the agreement, except those employees In 
any of the groups who were covered by a 
State or local retirement system in effect 
at the time of the State-Federal agreement. 

51. How about employees of State or 
local government-operated transportation 
systems? 

Employees of some transportation systems 
operated by State or local governments are 
not subject to this State-Federal Govern¬ 
ment agreement. They will have social- 
security coverage, beginning January 1, 1951, 
If their system was taken over by the State 
or local government after 1936 and prior 
to 1951. 

Supplementing this pamphlet is a series of 
leafiets giving more detailed information 
about the new social security law as it affects 
the several groups of workers, their families, 
or their survivors. These leaflets may be 
secured at your local social-security office. 


Give the Sportsmen a Break 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, since my 
Ninth Congressional District of Minne¬ 
sota is the center of activity for scores of 
sportsmen in “The Land of 10,000 Lakes,*' 
I desire at this time to make a report on 
my activities during the Eighty-first 
Congress in behalf of these sportsmen. 

In making this report, I am following a 
policy which has been established for 
many years past and which recently was 
carried out by our President. 

During the first session of this Con¬ 
gress, I introduced H. R. 2648, a bill to 
establish the Fish and Wildlife Advisory 
Board. This is how the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That there Is hereby 
created in the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior a board to be 
known as the Fish and Wildlife Advisory 


Board. It shall be the duty of the Board to 
consult with and to advise the director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service with respect 
to ways and means of improving the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This would achieve in¬ 
creasingly effective cooperation between 
such service and similar State agencies. The 
Board shall meet at such times and places 
as the director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service may direct. 

Sec. 2. The governor of each State, Alaska, 
and Hawaii may, if he so desires, appoint 
one member of the Board. The term of office 
of members of the Board shall be for 2 years, 
and any vacancy ocemring in the member¬ 
ship of the Board shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. The 
Board shall elect a chairman Irom among 
its members. Members of the Board shall 
receive no compensation for their services 
as such, but they shall bo reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex¬ 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of their duties as members of the Board. 

H. R. 2648 is a good bill. It would give 
an opportunity for members of sports¬ 
men’s groups throughout the country to 
have an exchange of views, ideas, and 
programs in regard to the meritorious 
matters that the various groups in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country have in mind. 
Opinions could be exchanged in connec¬ 
tion with wildlife restoration programs 
or any other policy or program in con¬ 
nection with fish, wildlife, and game. 

The Department of the Interior, how¬ 
ever, was opposed to my bill. And that is 
logical. I find that the average bureau¬ 
crat—the average person in the adminis¬ 
trative side of the Government—does not 
want public interference or advice. The 
bureaucrat does not want congressional 
interference or at least interest on the 
part of Congress or the general public 
in any policy or program. 

I know that from my long experience 
with many Government departments 
and agencies that operate under the 
present administration in Washington. 
They oppose anything that might hap¬ 
pen to represent a public interpretation 
of feelings throughout the country on 
any policy or program. 

Statements by Representative Alvin P. 
Weichel, of Ohio—taken from the of¬ 
ficial record of the committee hearing 
on my bill on March 16, 1950—elabo¬ 
rate further on this bureaucratic inter¬ 
ference. Mr. Weichel is a member of 
the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries which was hold¬ 
ing the hearing on my bill. 

Said Mr. Weichel: 

The Fish and Wildlife Service • • • 

want advice from nobody, which was evi¬ 
denced before this committee on various oc¬ 
casions * • • they object to everything 

except their pay. 

Mr. Weichel continued: 

I think the thought expressed In this 
proposed legislation is a very worthy one 
with reference to the sportsmen and recrea¬ 
tion people of the country having an oppor¬ 
tunity to make their views known. After all. 
It is the people we want to serve—not the 
Pish and Wildlife Service. 

It was this bureaucracy that blocked 
my bill. As a result, the sportsmen of 
my area and other parts of the country 
are deprived of having a voice in mat¬ 
ters that could have been considered by 
my proposed Fish and Wildlife Advisory 
Board. 


A voice must be raised in behalf of the 
sportsmen against the obstructionist tac¬ 
tics of the gigantic bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

Other measures that have come be¬ 
fore the Congress that would benefit the 
sportsmen have received my full sup¬ 
port. Among these measures that I 
backed was the Dingell bill which was re¬ 
cently enacted into law. This bill pro¬ 
vides that the Federal excise taxes on 
fishing equipment be divided among the 
States for the purpose of fish propaga¬ 
tion and other methods of Improving 
fishing. Minnesota will receive approx¬ 
imately $200,000 annually under the law. 

ROSEAU WILDLIFE REFUGE PROJECT 

I am glad to report to the sportsmen 
of the Ninth District that construction 
on the Roseau Wildlife Refuge project 
will get under way early in 1951. The 
Roseau Wildlife Refuge project will serve 
two purposes: 

First. It will take land of no produc¬ 
tive value and make it a part of an area 
to hold water to provide a habitat for 
ducks, geese, and fur-bearing animals. 

Second. It also will hold back waters 
coming into the area in a large reser¬ 
voir and thereby help to prevent periodic 
flood conditions in the Roseau River. 

I was glad to cooperate from the very 
beginning in the development and prog¬ 
ress of this very fine wildlife project. 

I have taken out fishing and hunting 
licenses—both large and small game— 
for each of the last 28 years, so naturally 
I have the interest of our sportsmen at 
heart. 1 have hunted and fished in all 
parts of the Ninth District so I know the 
area and its problems. 

FISH APPLICATIONS 

Sportsmen Interested in stocking their 
favorite lake can secure a supply of fish 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service. I 
will be glad to supply application forms 
to anyone interested in getting supplies 
of these fish for stocking suitable fish 
waters. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind the 
sportsmen of my Ninth District that if 
I am returned to Congress in January, 
I shall continue to fight for legislation 
and wildlife and hunting projects and 
programs that will be to their benefit and 
welfare and for our youngsters grow¬ 
ing up. 


Stockpiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, viewed in 
retrospect, it appears that immediately 
following World War II we deliberately 
embarked upon a program of self-de¬ 
struction. Review of the policies which 
we have followed since that date makes 
this incredible situation stand out in 
bold relief. 

I am not at this time referring to our 
over-all foreign policy but to the funda¬ 
mental problem of self-defense. We 
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Stripped ourselves of our armor and at 
the same time made available to poten¬ 
tial enemies resources vital to our na¬ 
tional defense. Not only did we disarm 
while Russia armed, but we utterly failed 
to maintain the valuable war potential 
which we then poss::ssed. Our present 
crying need for steel for the purposes of 
national defense would have been much 
less piercing had we had the foresight 
to encourage through proper methods 
the expansion of our steel-making facili- 
t:es. This could have been readily ac¬ 
complished by allowing accelerated de¬ 
preciation schedules on new steel-mak¬ 
ing facilities. 

The Govci'nmeiit and the steel indus¬ 
try could also have cooperated in an iron 
and steel scrap importation profa*am. 
This would have served the purpose of 
stabilizing the scrap market and at the 
same time provided an adequate stock¬ 
pile of this important steel ingredient. 
Instead, we permitted millions of tons of 
scrap to remain in western Germany— 
scrap which we now desperately need— 
scrap which lies beyond our grasp but 
not beyond possible seizure by the Rus¬ 
sian Communists. 

More than 2 years ago, the Committee 
To Investigate Questionable Trade Prac¬ 
tices, established by unanimous vote of 
the House and o£ which I had the honor 
of being chairman, recommended that 
both of these actions be taken. We also 
pointed out that necessary Iron and steel 
scrap should be imported and stockpiled 
for national defense purposes. I felt 
then and I am even more satisfied now 
that these were wise recommendations, 
as additional evidence of which I wish to 
offer tv/o articles running in the current 
press. On Sunday. September 17, there 
appeared in the New York Times the 
following article urging accelerated de¬ 
preciation as a means of encouraging 
steel expansion. The article follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 17, 
19501 

WRiTi:-OrT Big Itkm ijn Steel Expansion— 
IlNiTEo States CotJLD Spur Plant Building 
EY Reviving S-Yilar Basir, Industry Lead¬ 
ers Say—Tax Outlook Deterrent—Pres¬ 
ent Projected Capacity Held Ample for 
Needs but P’inancing If. Pborlem 
(By Thomas E. Mullaxicy) 

The moPl constructive step the Covern- 
mniit could tnJ:o to oncnuruKc further steel 
cEpunsion would be to reiristitute the World 
War II piovialon for 5-year amortb-ation on 
tr,F>enttftl new facilities Instead of the 25-year 
rule und<^r present tnx laws, lop stool execu¬ 
tives said luct week. 

In response to an Inquiry by the New York 
Tuncb. olTiclals of several leadiut, stool com¬ 
panies declared they still believe that the 
lung-range expansion program projected by 
the industry will permit a continuing high 
level of concumer production after all mili¬ 
tary needs are flUed. They added, however, 
that they could expedite their programs and 
Increase expansion goals if conditions require 
such steps, but to do this, they will need 
the accelerated depreciation allowance. 

Before the start of the Korean war, the 
domestic steel industry laid plans for a 6.- 
363.000-ton expansion of raw steel capacity 
by the end of 1952. Further expansions an¬ 
nounced since then assure a greater increase, 
although one steel executive warned that 
recently approved higher corporate taxes and 
the premise of excess profits levies place 
some of the expansion program in Jeopardy. 
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riNANCINd A PROBLEM 

“When this large program was prepared by 
the Individual companies.” he pointed out, 
**thcre was no Indication of the imminence 
Of these taxes. Since these programs were 
undertaken on the belief that taxes would 
not cut Into profits to be used for paying for 
the facilities, there Is a real question now 
whether the facilities can be financed on a 
sound basis.” 

This official advocated the S-year amorti¬ 
sation on A current basis to ofiFet the lower 
profits available to the Industry to pay for 
its new capacity, costing between $260 and 
$.':00 a ton. 

The aggregate net profits of steel companies 
representing 01 percent of the Industry’s raw- 
steel output amounted to $1,700,000,000 for 
the 4 years 1946 to 1949, Of this total, ac¬ 
cording to the American Iron and Sfteel In¬ 
stitute. thp companies u^cd about $087,000,- 
000 toward the $ 2 , 000 , 000,000 enpanEiun pro¬ 
gram undertaken up to the clor.e of lofit year. 
Eorrowlng.s and proceeds from the sale of 
stock IcEUcs siinjjJled the biilancG. 

This heavy drain on profits to pay for the 
new fitecl-nial'.liig facilities installed has been 
necesrarv, the indUBtry maintains, because of 
t-ic Inadequacy of depreciation allowanccK. 
Depreciation on the present 25-year basis is 
charged against orlrjinal cost of each piece 
of equipment, but with prices of equipment 
in recent years at least double tliose of a 
d 3 cade the purchasing power of each 
do’lar In U’O depreciation charge has shrunk. 
This is another re-u-bon cited by the industry 
in support of accelerated deprccialien If 
profits are to bo skimmed by taxes. 

The steel lenders were asked their views 
on the adequacy of present steel caprcjty 
and the expanbions now planned following 
revived assertions earlier laBt week in Gov¬ 
ernment and labor circles that the Industry 
was not doing enough. 

Replying to this, one prominent authority 
stated: “You don't need a ton of steol for 
every one who wants H. Steel consumers 
have {’.one ciazy. VVe are now making more 
steel than can be Eustalncd. For in.staiice, 
we are now providing enough btccl'to make 
about 9,000,000 automobiles. That means 
that in lit tie more than 4 years you will be 
produclri" a new automobile for every Amer¬ 
ican family.” 

E. G. Grace, chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., commented: "In my opinion, the 
Fteel industry will be able to care lur mili¬ 
tary and defense needs in full as far as we 
can now anticipate for them and at the same 
time supply a strong domestic economy, 

“We do not foresee acute .shortages in any 
steel product.^ for any extended period, aa- 
suming that steel is intelligently allocated 
to meet, first, military requirements, and 
then real domestic needs. 

“Tlie steel industry’s current capacity of 
more than 100,000,000 tons, with 6,000.000 
tons in pronpcct, should be ample. 

"If more capacity is desired, the steel com¬ 
panies could hasten completion of their pres¬ 
ent program and undertake further extension 
of capacity. Accelerated depreciation should 
be px-ovided for In the tax law to encourage 
future additions.” 

SEES AMPLE CAPACITY 

A somewhat similar viewpoint was taken 
by C. M. White, president of the Republic 
Steel Corp., who stated: "There is ample 
capacity for all military and all necessary 
civilian steel requirements.” 

Asked If accelerated amortization would 
help further steel expansion, Mr. White re¬ 
plied: "Definitely." 

W. W. Sebald, president of the Armco Steel 
Corp.. remarked: *T don’t think steel capac¬ 
ity Is far right now from what we will need. 
Manpower shortages might be a bottleneck 
toward any further expansion, anyhow.” 

The Armco president also asserted that a 
5-year amortization provision would be very 
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important in the event the Government felt 
the steel Induetry should raise Its expansion 
goals to cope with the present emergency. 
He pointed out that expansion will be dif¬ 
ficult now that excess profits taxes are to be 

invoiced. , , « 

On previous occasions, Irving S. Olds, 
chairman of the United States Steel Corp., 
and Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the National 
steel Corp., have emphasized the industry’s 
contontion that steel companies are living up 
to their responslbiUties to provide enough 
steel for the Nation's needs. For some time, 
also, they have been maintaining that depre¬ 
ciation allowances arc not high enough. 
They have set aside extra, taxable charges 
in their corporations' financial statements to 
CJVCV the additional ^ost of buying new 
eqiLpment. 

The steel Industry generally seems to bo 
agreed that copaclty will be adeouate. but it 
Is ready to admit, as one executive pointed 
ouL. that it might be wrong. If such is the 
he Laid, the industry will need the bene¬ 
fit of accelerated amortirntion, or deprecia¬ 
tion, to raire its e::panslon goals bccauce the 
present otajcotlves arc the maximum the In- 
dn''try can undertake on a sound financial 
bar: is. 

La?t week. Tuesday, September 12, 
fo.ind in the Waaiinp:’.on Dally News the 
following article pointing out our lack of 
wr:doui in failing to secure unto our¬ 
selves the vast quantities of foreign 
scrap, which were so readily available 
earlier this year. The article follows: 
United States Steel Men Miscalculated— 
CEr.MANS Pull Scrap Prom Market 
(By Jnmes Daniel) 

Some of the Nation's top steel executives 
now are regretting a miticalculat:on they 
made only a lew months ago In the matter 
of importing scrap metal from Germany. 
They didn't buy it when they could get It 
and now it's withdrawn from the market. 

Two years ago the steel industry was us¬ 
ing scrap luster than the collectors could 
provide it. (A ton of steel contains roughly 
half a ton of scrap—60 percent olTtaincd 
from the steel mills’ own waste and 60 per¬ 
cent from the open market.) 

The Commerce Department sponsored a 
plan whereby United States scrap dealers 
v;ould form a corporation to buy scrap from 
the Germans, whoso scrap yards were over- 
fl rvvnig with war rubble and the civilian ac¬ 
cumulation not needed after Germany's de¬ 
feat. 

But Justice Department lawyers pointed 
out that our antitrust laws permit such joint 
nd.loii only in exporting and the onc-cor- 
poratioxi plan was dropped. 

NO TAKERS 

Meanwhile, the steel companies themselves 
went ahead and during 1948 and early 1949 
bought about a million tons of the estimated 
10,000,000 tons of scrap which Germany had 
to sell. Subsequently, scrap prices here de¬ 
clined sharply and late last year the Ger¬ 
mans were offering virtually unlimited quan¬ 
tities of scrap with no United States takers. 

After the Korean war started, the steel 
Industry took another look at its ore and 
scrap piles and decided that It World War II 
history was repeated, scrap prices would rise 
and force up the cost of steel. 

Buyers were sent to Germany. Meanwhile, 
the West Germans had been given consid¬ 
erable leeway in making their own economic 
decisions. Their attitude now Is that the 
Bonn government can use’ all the scrap It 
has for its own role In the rearmament of 
free Europe. 

LOSS PARTLY OFFSET 

Commerce officials here say the loss of this 
source of scrap is at least in part offset by 
the reduced foreign demand for our own 
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Steel output as a result of greater Qerman 
production. 

Here at home, Government and industry 
are keeping a close watch on scrap prices. 

Scrap is the one clement in the cost of 
steel over which the steel companies have 
little control. At one time last spring, 
scrap—No. 1 grade delivered at Pittsburgh, 
the bellwether grade—was selling around $20 
a ton. 

REBOUNDED TO $46 

Then about May it bounded to $46. It 
dropped to about $41 or $42 just before the 
Korean outbreak. Thereafter it Jumped back 
to $46. 

At this point the scrap industry and the 
steel companies decided to forget their usual 
opposition. They are trying to stabilise the 
price of scrap at $44. During the past 10 
days this has been the prevailing price, 
though the inflationary tendency hos caused 
mills to pay higher prices lor less desirable 
grades of scrap in “package deals" for grade 1, 

Scrap dealers’ representatives here say 
they’re anxious to do everything possible to 
get out more scrap. Currently, they’re de¬ 
livering about 2,500,000 tons a month to the 
mills, or an annual rate of 29,000,000 tons, 
higher than in World War II and higher than 
in 1948, their most productive year. 

PUBLIC SCRAP DRIVES? 

Will public scrap metal drives be neces¬ 
sary ? 

Scrap dealers say they hope not. Though 
the steel mills may urge such drives, scrap 
dealers say their yards are still cluttered 
with useless bedsprings and garbage pails 
from the last war. Density and absence of 
other metals are prime requirements for 
good scrap iron and steel. 

Mr. Speaker, the blame for our present 
predicament rests not only with the Gov¬ 
ernment but with certain short-sighted 
individuals in both the steel and the 
scrap industry. In this connection, I 
wish to submit correspondence between 
myself and Mr. Edwin Barringer, vice 
president of the Scrap Iron and Steel 
Institute. You will note that Mr. Bar¬ 
ringer took issue with me on the wisdom 
and necessity of importing scrap steel. 

The above-mentioned correspondence 
follows: 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Waslungton, D. C., June 20, 1950. 
Mr. Edwin C. Barringer, 

Executive Vice President, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., Washing- 
ion, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Barringer: I have your letter of 
June 14, and wish to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending me. in advance, a copy 
of the press release relating to your speech 
in Columbus, Ohio, on June 15. Unfortu¬ 
nately, due to my absence from the city, I 
did not have an opportunity to reply sooner. 

I appreciate receiving your views con¬ 
cerning my recent statements relative to 
our present scrap market, and I trust you 
v;lll bear with me while I attempt to set 
out more fully In this letter my thoughts 
on the subject and I shall try to treat sep¬ 
arately each of the main points you raise. 
Briefly, my position is this: 

1. The Increase of the price of scrap In 
the past few months of more than 100 per¬ 
cent has added approximately $5 a ton to 
the cost of making steel and Is further in¬ 
flating our economy. 

2. The scrap market should be stabilized 
by curtailing exports of scrap and increas¬ 
ing Imports. 

3. By importing scrap (most of which 
would come from western Germany), we 
would not only be benefiting our economy 
and strengthening our national defense, but 


we would also be removing this vital steel 
ingredient from the possible grasp of Russia. 

Since these points are mor$ fully de¬ 
veloped in recent statements I have made 
on the floor of the House. I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing copies of the same lor 
your Information. 

You state that the export of scrap is so 
Infinitesimal at this time that it has no 
bearing on the domestic situation. However, 
as you know, the difference between a stable 
and an unstable market can at times be 
very small and I believe you will agree that 
there is an unhealthy lack of stability in 
the current scrap market. In anolyzing the 
latest figures which I have been able to 
obtain on the Importing and exporting of 
scrap, it appears that u definite relation¬ 
ship exists between a favorable (or even 
potentially favorable) balance and prices on 
the domestic market. For instance, I note 
that in 1947 when our exports exceeded our 
Imports by 141,101 tons, the price of scrap 
rc.se from r31 to $40 a ton. In 1948, when 
we had a favorable balance of 153,097 tons, 
the market v/as stabilized at an average 
price of $41.60 a ton. And, as you know, 
in 1949, when our import.s exceeded our ex¬ 
ports by 609,630 tons, the price of scrap 
dropped approximately $20 a ton. 

The rclatjonsiiip between scrap imports- 
exports and domc.btlc prices becomes even 
more evident when broken dov/n on a 
monthly basis. Starting with September 
19^9 (the flr.st monlh of &lz':ble Imports 
following World War II) and listing the plus 
or minus balances together whh the domes¬ 
tic prices for the same periods, wc see the 
following: 
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You will note that the composite price 
varied only 16 cents during the last 4 months 
of 1048, when the plus balance remained 
rather static. However, when Imports were 
greatly increased beginning in January 1949, 
the price oi scrap showed a corresponding 
decrease. Althou.gh the plus balance began 
to taper off alter April of that year, the total 
imports for the first 4 months were buffl- 
clciitly large to cause the price of scrap to 
continue to drop until the begtiining of 
the third quarter. As you will note, the 
exports of scrap in July exceeded our im¬ 
ports by 131,693 tons and the fall in scrap 
prices was checked. Thereafter, r:;ccpt lor 
the month of August, there was a minus 
balance and the price of scrap rose steadily. 

I do not mean to imply that the balance 
between our imports and exports ol scrap is 
the only factor controlling dome.siic prices, 
but I do say that w'hen our mills are runnii'g 
at or near capacity production such a bal¬ 
ance is a very important factor. And. if the 
Olllce of International Trade permits the 
export of 400,000 tons of scrap during this 
year, I maintain that it will servo to further 
disrupt our domestic economy. 

Your statement that barring the war years 
foreign trade of scrap has not been so low 
in 25 years, has me somewhat puzzled. As I 
road the Department of Commerce’s compila¬ 
tion of scrap exports for the past 25 years. 


our 1040 exports were only exceeded in 12 
other years—and during 7 of those years 
our exports were unnaturally Inflated by tre¬ 
mendous shipments of scrap to Japan. Italy, 
and Germany. I will not dwell on this ex¬ 
cept to suggest that it might be well for 
your Industry to exclude this latter period 
from their calculation when attempting to 
arrive at what might be considered normal 
foreign trade. 

You also state that no consumer is losing 
any production owing to the lack of scrap 
and that there is no shortage of scrap. Al¬ 
though the first part of that statement may 
be true as a general proposition, 1 strongly 
suspect that production is being adversely 
aix'ecLed to some extent by our decreasing 
supply of top-grade scrap—the type which 
is so plentiful in the Ruhr area of Germany. 
As to the question of whether there is a 
shortage of scrap, I believe the answer could 
bo supplied immediately by the pattern of 
the current prices. Surely the Increase of 
more than 100 percent in the price of scrap 
during the last few months cannot be at¬ 
tributed entirely to the shrewd business acu¬ 
men of the scrap dealers. I strongly suspect 
that the law of supply and demand played a 
major role much as it did in forcing the prices 
down during that period in 1949 when wo 
were Increasing our imports. 

I have noted carefully your statement that 
the scrap industry leels that it has been dis¬ 
criminated against in the matter of exports 
since pig iron is not restricted in this re¬ 
spect, and although your statement does 
m)t say so, I believe it might give the un¬ 
initiated the impression that huge quan¬ 
tities of pig iron are therefore being exported. 
However, I doubt seriously if your industry 
would prefer to have scrap exports equalized 
with pig-iron exports. I say this because I 
find that in 1943 one and one-half times 
more scrap than pig was exported; in 3947, 
five times more scrap than pig was exported: 
and in 1948, 34>,2 times more scrap than 
pig was exported. Under the cirrumotanccs, 
I think you will agree that any discussion of 
discrimination would be purely academic. 

Please do not think that I am unaware 
of the important position which your in¬ 
dustry occupies in our national economy. 
As a matter of fact, it is this knowledge 
which has caused mo to take the stand I 
iiave in an effort to bring stability to the 
scrap market. I believe that if this can be 
done the Nation as a whole will bo directly 
benefited. 

You have on occasions in the past been 
kind enough to give me the benefit of the 
knovfledgc which you have gained through 
years of work with the scrap Industry, and 
If at any time you feel that my evaluation 
of any phase of this business is unsound. I 
would sincerely appreciate your bringing 
the matter to my attention. Although I 
feel that I should apologize for the length 
of this letter, nevertheless. I find that it 
Is still too short to cover all of tl^.e ajpects 
of the initial pro’olem. However, should you 
so desire, I will be pleased to diccuas thc.ie 
things with you in person at a mutually 
rgreeable time. 

With kind personal regards, I am 
J'aUhfully yours. 

INSTITUTF. OF SCRAP 

Iron & Ft*-el, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., June 14,1950, 
Hon. W. Kinc.sland Macy, 

House Offfice Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am sorry to have to take Ik.suo 
With you but I felt that exports of iciap are 
BO infinitesimal at this tirre that they have 
no bearing upon the domestic situation. 

There is no shortage of scrap, and no con¬ 
sumer is losing any production owing to the 
lack of it. 

In 1947 and 1048, ps in the war years, our 
Industry was pushed to the limit to get out 
enough scrap. 
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Then, In 1949, we were dropped like a hot 
potato and many of our dealers w4re hard 
pressed financially. TTie price of scrap as 
measured by the Iron Age comix>slte dropped 
from $43 per ton In October 1948 to $19 in 
July 1940; In 10 months values were more 
than cut in half. 

This spring when the steel situation 
showed more vigor than expected consumers 
llrjckecl back in the mar.ket, raising the com¬ 
posite from the low of $19 to about $41 at 
this time. It takes a little time to get the 
collection of scrap rolling, It is now in a 
satisfactory state. 

Reverting to exports, we feel we have been 
discriminated against. After all that has 
been said about the shortage of Iron ore 
and the necessity for domestic steel mills 
reaching out to Venezuela, Labrador, and 
Liberia for iron ore with which to make pig 
iron, no restrictions whatever are placed on 
the exportation of pig iron. Nor are there 
any restrictions on the exportation of steel. 
There is much more logic In exporting scrap, 
because It is a recurring crop, than pig iron. 

Surely the exportation of scrap to the ex¬ 
tent of 1 percent of domestic use has no 
bearing on the domoetlc situation. 

Cordially yours, 

Edwin 0. Barringer. 

Executive Vice President, 

Mr. Barringer's release enclosed with 
above letter: 

Columbus, Ohio. June 15.—Speaking here 
tonight at a joint meeting of the Cincinnati 
and Northern Ohio chapters of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel, Edwin C. Barringer, 
executive vice president of the institute, 
answered criticism by Representative W. 
Kinosland Macy that exports of iron and 
steel scrap should be restricted and moro 
scrap should have been imported from 
western Germany. 

*Tn the first 4 months of this year exports 
of scrap have totaled 107.000 net tons, 
amounting to 1 percent of the 10,620,000 
net tons consumed domestically,** said 
Barringer. 

“Foreign trade in scrap, always a factor 
In the national economy, has not been at 
so low an ebb in 26 years barring, of course, 
the war years. Practically every ton of scrap 
that leaves this country goes to Canada aiu^ 
Mexico, which traditionally rely on the 
United States for part of their supplies of 
scrap. 

“As a matter of fact, it is o paradox that 
scrap for export is still under Government 
license whereas pig Iron, a similar raw ma¬ 
terial, made from iron ore which is getting 
In such short supply that overseas sources 
of supply must be found, is an unlimited 
export basis." 

Barringer, who was a member of the War 
Department European mission which recom¬ 
mended in 1946 that all Government scrap 
and potential scrap be returned to the 
United States, pointed out that since last 
fall German civilian scrap has been on an 
unrestricted basis so far as exports from 
Germany are concerned except for the pro¬ 
hibition against Us being shipped behind 
the iron curtain. 

“There is no shortage of scrap and no pro¬ 
duction of steel is being lost on ncccmnt of 
it,” stated Barringer. “During 1949 con- 
eumers wont out of the market, permitting 
scrap to full below OPA price levels In most 
districts. This spring consumers returned 
cn masse, finding dealers’ yards bare. Now 
the machinery of collection and prepara¬ 
tion has been revived, and stable market 
conditions are returning. 

Mr. Speaker, although the time is 
drawing short, I feel we still have tho 
opportunity for remedying the situation 
to which we find ourselves—a situation 
which is due primarily to blundering or 
worse on the part of people who should 
have known better. 


August Paulsen—^An Emigrant Boy That 
Took Advantage of the Opportunities 
the West Affords and Made Good in 
Mining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. 'WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the history of the development of the 
great Hercules mine in the famous Coeur 
d’Alene mining district in Idaho and the 
sturdy pioneer that brought the mine in¬ 
to production reads like n romance. 

The following biographical sketch Is 
taken from the hearings of the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Lands, House Resolution 
66, inserted here for the information of 
the Members of the House: 

Record of a Pioneer Mining Man op the 

Coeur D’Alene Mining District—August 

Paulsen 

August Paulsen was born July 29, 1871, in 
Denmark, living there until 19, when he came 
to America. He arrived in Chicago June 1, 
1891, and followed farm work In Illinois 
until September 1892, when he came to 
Spokane. 

worked at $6 a month 

Shortly after arriving In Spokane he went 
to work for a dairy company Just east of 
the city at $6 a month. The company later 
failed and Mi*. Paulsen went to Wallace, 
I^aho, In 1894. There he again engaged In the 
dairy business with Sylvester Markwell. By 
1896 Mr. Paulsen had saved some money, be¬ 
ing economical and thrifty, and when given 
the opportunity he purchased a quarter In- 
torc.st in the Hercules mine for $850. He re¬ 
tained this Interest until the time of hla 
death. 

The .story of the development of the Her¬ 
cules mine reads with all the flavor of a 
romance. It is a story of confidence of men 
in their own knowledge and ability, backed 
by Judgment and the hardest kind of back¬ 
breaking labor. It is a story of denial and 
poverty, which in the end led to great wealth, 
not only to the men themselves but to the 
country In which they lived and helped to 
develop. 

Until December 1901, Mr. Paulsen worked 
in the mine during the summer and handled 
the dairy business during the winter. 

WAS POOR MAN’S MINE 

The Hercules mine was essentially a poor 
man’s mine. Associated with Mr. Paulsen 
were the Day brothers, Harry L., a mill man 
and bookkeeper; Eugene, a storekeeper at 
Kellogg; and Jerome, at school; C. H. (Dad) 
Reeves, a barber, now living in Spokane; 
L. W. Hutton, Spokane, then a locomotive 
engineer; Prank M. Rothrock, Spokane, then 
a provision dealer; Damlon Cardoner, store¬ 
keeper; and the dairymen, the Markwells. 
Attorney H. P, Samuels later became inter¬ 
ested, but sold out soon afterwards. 

These men put all their earnings into the 
development of the mine, never losing faith. 
The "wise" ones laughed at them and called 
them fools for spending their money over 
fiuch a fruitless proposition. 

In June 1901 their dream began to ma¬ 
terialize and the ore body was struck. It 
produced at one time 6 percent of the lead 
in the United States, and although it was 
shut down early in 1926 it will long remain 
as one of the happiest memories of the 


Coeur d'Alenes. That It was developed at 
at all by a group of men with virtually no 
capital and that these same men held onto 
it until the end was in a great measure due 
to August Paulsen, 

hard, hand drilling 

To reach the first ore the men had to drill 
a tunnel 1,500 feet through solid rock by 
hand. Sometimes there would be five men 
working. Bometimes two, or even one. The 
owners worked out their assessments and 
persevered. When the ore body was struck 
it proved to be the best In the district, being 
a high grade of carbonate and galena carry¬ 
ing good values In silver. 

The working of the mine called for hard 
manual labor upon the part of the partners, 
Mr. Paulsen put all his wages into the prop¬ 
erty, as did the other partners. The men 
were too poor to pay for the hauling In of 
the necessary timbers and at times one or 
two of them would go out and cut the tim¬ 
bers and liaul them to the mine by hand. 

Mr. Paulsen often related how they carried 
their supplies on their backs to the mine and 
one time in particular when he had taken a 
wheelbarrow and a few other things 1,500 
feet up the mountain side on his back when, 
tile snow was soft and deep. He stated that 
he had traveled most of the way on his hands 
and knees. 

PRODUCED $100,000,000 

Since that time the mine has produced 
$100,000,000 and has paid dividends of ap¬ 
proximately $18,000,000. After the closing 
down of the Hercules mine proper the part¬ 
ners Incorporated the Hercules Mining Co. 
to work several other claims. During its re¬ 
markable career it had been operated on a 
partnership. 

The mine Itself was one of the wonders of 
tho mining world. At one time the ore body 
was 63 feet wide and tho east face on the 
400-foot level contained streaks of high-grade 
ore 6 to 8 feet in width so rich that It was 
propelled out in wheelbarrows on a narrow 
plank for a long time. 

In 1001 the mine produced 362 tons of ore 
and paid a dividend of $8,000. In 1902 it 
produced 5,003 tons with dividends of $94,200; 
1903, 10,043 tons, $267,000; while in 1914 It 
produced 60,660 tons with dividends amount¬ 
ing to $2,176,000. Up until 1916 it paid out 
dividends to tho partners nearly $10,000,000. 
From 1916 until 1925 it paid them $8,000,000 
more, 

built office STRUCTURE 

Since the mine was developed, Mr. Paulsen 
had been actively engaged in work in Spo¬ 
kane. In 1911 he completed the 11-story 
building at Riverside and Stevens which 
bears his name. The office building is thor¬ 
oughly modern and one of the first strictly 
office buildings in tho city. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK P. GRAHAM 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 21 {legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a statement 
prepared by me on the subject of state¬ 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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STAiji.Mi!.N'A OF lioij. Frank P. Graham, op 

North Carolina, in Favor of the Admis¬ 
sion OF Hawaii and Alaska Into the 

Union 

statehood for HAWAII 

The admission of Hawaii and Alaska Into 
the American Union of States would have 
significant meaning for the people of these 
two Terrltorlss, for the people of the United 
States, and for the free peoples of the world, 
Hawaii has been a possession of the United 
States for 52 years; Alaska for 83 years. Both 
have served probationary periods as Terri¬ 
tories longer than the rverage period served 
by the American States admitted since 1789. 
Both have most strategic geographic, com¬ 
mercial, unci defense positions in relation to 
the Paclfic-Aslatlc world. Statehood would 
strengthen the Hawaiian and Alaskan posi¬ 
tion against communism. Now is a most 
strategic time for the admission of both as 
timely expressions of the self-determination 
of peoples and for the defense of freedom 
In the world. 

Hawaii Is composed of seven main Islands 
which are the tops of volcanic mountains, 
some of which rise from the ocean bed to a 
height beyond the height which any other 
mountains in the world have ris:en from a 
land base. The original people were Poly¬ 
nesians and are related to the fine stock of 
Indonesian and Southeastern Asiatic peoples 
who came in their big boots with masterful 
seamanship across the great waters in the 
dim post of the dispersion of these remark¬ 
able people. The great explorer, Capt. James 
H. Cook, of the British Navy, discovered these 
Islands in 1778. 

American influence on the Island began 
with the coming of 17 missionaries from New 
England In 1820. Under President Franklin 
Pierce. Secretary of State William L, Marcy’a 
treaty for annexation of the islands failed 
because It provided lor immediate admission 
as a State Into the Uniem. Hawaii, by the 
special invitation of the Hawaiian Legisla¬ 
ture. v/as annexed to the United States as a 
Joint resolution of Congress in 1898, and was 
made a Territory In 1900. 

Polynesian, American, Asiatic, and Euro¬ 
pean peoples contribute to the robust variety 
of the civilization on islands which have 
become a proving ground of the values of a 
composite culture and the voluntary, har¬ 
monious relation of the races. In 1948 the 
population of Hawaii numbered 633.000, and 
is larger than the population of most of our 
States at the time of their admission. These 
people proved their loyalty to America in a 
crucial time. The heroic record of the Jap- 
anese-Hawallan soldiers in World War II Is 
almost unparalleled In American history. 

The resources in sugar, pineapples, coffee, 
vegetables, fisheries, and shipping provide 
an economically self-sustaining basis for a 
pro.sperous and enlightened commonwealth. 
In production of pineapples Hawaii leads the 
world. The commerce between the main¬ 
land of the United States and Hawaii was 
surpassed in 1940 only by Great Britain, 
Canada, France, Japan, and Germany. The 
death rate of the Hawaiian people Is lower 
than that of any State. 

In education and the arts the people are 
well advanced. Their agricultural research 
agencies of Hawaii, the School of Tropical 
Agriculture, the Oriental Institute, the Art 
Museum, the School of Drama give expres¬ 
sion to their advanced culture. They are an 
Industrious, self-i expecting people and have 
had 50 years of experience with an elected 
legislature. 

Hawaii Is 2,000 miles from San Francisco, 
most strategic as a way station for ships and 
planes en route to Australia, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, the mainland of 
Asia and Japan. It is an outpost and a 
stronghold of national defense In the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean. The admission of Alaska will tie 


these loyal Americans to the United States 
with even stronger bonds of freedom and 
democracy at a critical time. Hawaii Is a 
meeting place for the synthesis of eastern 
and western civilizations. Not only Is the 
position of Hawaii In maritime and aerial 
transportation and commerce important, but 
the admission of Hawaii now would be most 
strat 0 4 ic In time as an offset to false Com¬ 
munist propaganda. 

The Hawaiian Legislature has petitioned 
for admission 14 times. The bill for its ad¬ 
mission as a State was passed by the House 
of Representatives in 1947 and in 1949 by a 
vote of 2G2 to 110. When the liberties and 
self-determination of little nations are being 
crushed by ruthless dictators In the East 
and the West, the Inclusion of Hawaii in the 
Union of Slates would be a signal to the 
whole world that we sincerelv believe in the 
self-determination of the Hawaiian people 
and that all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

STATEHOOD FOR AT.ASKA 

No less significant would be the admission 
of Alaska. Secretary of State William H. 
Seward once observed: “The Pacific Ocean, 
Its shores. Its Islands, and vast regions be¬ 
yond, will become the chief theater ol events 
In the world’s great hereafter.” The pur¬ 
chase of Alaska, called Seward’s folly, has 
become, because of the values within Alaska 
and because of its present position In the 
world, one of the moat farsighted acts of 
an American statesman. Alaska has become 
what the name means, “the great land.” 

Alter the acquisition of the American Pa¬ 
cific Northwest and ol California, Americans 
on the Pacific coast had a special Interest In 
the fisheries and furs of the Alaskan region. 
Baron de Stoockl mode a visit to St. Peters¬ 
burg and soon after his return visited Sec¬ 
retary Seward in his home on the evening 
of March 29. 1867, and Informed him that 
he had been authorized by the Emperor to 
negotiate for the transfer of Russian-Amer¬ 
ica to the United States. Upon the Baron’s 
suggestion that they meet next day for that 
purpose, Secretary Seward seized the night 
hour for Immediate negotiations. At 4 a. m. 
ill the morning of March 30, 1867, the Baron 
and the Secretary signed the treaty of pur¬ 
chase for $7,200,000. 

Despite shortsighted and stubborn opposi¬ 
tion, the Senate ratified the treaty May 28, 
and President Andrew Johnson proclaimed 
the treaty June 20. The actual transfer was 
made with solemn ceremonies at Sitka, Oc¬ 
tober 18, 1867, since historic as Alaska Day. 
Civil admmistration was granted to the Dis¬ 
trict of Alaska by the Congress In 1884. 
Alaska was made the Territory of Alaska by 
the act of Congress In 1912. Both major 
political parties have declared for the ad¬ 
mission of Alaska. The last three Alaskan 
Legislatures have petitioned for statehood. 
A referendum of the people favored state¬ 
hood. The House of Representatives voted 
to grant statehood to Alaska by the vote of 
186 to 146. 

The Territory has 686,400 square miles, 
three-fourths of which are in the north tem¬ 
perate zone. It is twice as large as the State 
of Texas, one-fifth the size of continental 
United States and is larger than Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland combined. Its 
population of around 130.000 people, approxi¬ 
mately the population of Nevada, Is larger 
than the population of 12 States when they 
were admitted into the Union. 

Alaska is a picturesque region of Indians, 
Eskimos, Aleuts, and Caucasian peoples, of 
warm waters to the south and Arctic Ice 
packs In the north, of majestic mountains, 
torrential waterfalls, and primeval forests, 
of temperatures ranging from 90® above and 
70® below zero, of reindeer and dog trains, 
railroads, bus lines, and airways. A great 
future beckons. 

The present rich resources In fisheries, 
minerals, and furs provide the economic base 


of the Territory. Gold, silver, lead, tungsten, 
platinum, copper, and coal are the main 
minerals. Minerals to the value of $1,000,- 
000,000 have been mined since 1867. Salmon, 
halibut, cod, and herring are the chief fish 
indigenous to Alaskan waters. The salmon 
pack is the largest In the world. Dairy¬ 
ing and beef cattle are also Important. Vast 
potential resources in forests, oil, and arable 
land are as yet undeveloped. The forest re¬ 
sources could annually provide 1,000.000 tons 
of newsprint. 

The schools are a credit to the people, the 
churches and the civil administration of 
Alaska. The University of Alaska has the 
foundations for a distinguished State univer¬ 
sity. A 2 .ncultural experiment stations carry 
on Important research at Fairbanks, Peters¬ 
burg, and Palmer. 

The admission of Alaska would give a 
new Impulse to the enterprises and hopes 
of the peoples of Alaska and a new meaning 
to Its position In our national defense. If 
there be any defect In this bill then let us 
correct the bill and not reject Alaska. 

Alaska Is the American outpost nearest 
Asm, with only the Bering Straits between. 
It Is the bastion of defense from whose uir 
bases planes could fly over the Arctic ice by 
the shortest airways to Asia and Europe. 
Just as the admission of Hawaii would recog¬ 
nize before all the world at a critical time 
that the Americans sincerely believe In the 
democratic principle of self-determination 
of the loyal people of the various western 
and eastern races on the Pacific Islands, so 
the admission of Alaska would be both a 
Just and timely act in the global war of 
Ideas by the grant of self-determination to 
these loyal Americans In this our last and 
strategically Important frontier at a strategic 
time in the history of America and In the 
cause of freedom and peace In the world. 

The admission of Hawaii and Alaska into 
the American Union of Statp.s would have the 
effect of dropping the highest potential moral 
bombs on the propaganda line of Communist 
imperialism In Asia and the Pacific with 
democratic reverberations In both hemi¬ 
spheres for strengthening the American lead¬ 
ership of the free peoples of the world. 


Sex Perverts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include a news item from 
the Washington Post of September 20, 
1950. 

Mr. Speaker, the news item Indicates 
that there are still individuals in the 
State Department who must be classi¬ 
fied as sex perverts. The man arrested 
this month was no minor official; he was 
acting official in charge of the Caribbean 
Affairs at the State Department. 

The morals squad of the District of 
Columbia in their testimony before the 
Senate committee indicated they had 
the names and addresses of nearly 4,000 
sex perverts in the District of Columbia. 
They indicated more than 3,000 were 
employed in Government. Mr. Speaker, 
It is high time that these homosexuals 
and sex perverts be taken off the pay¬ 
roll of the Federal Government. They 
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are dangerous individuals and can be a 
menace to our security. 

The news item follows: 

Diplomat, 34, Abhisstsd ovr Skx Chaboe 

Eugene Dcsvrrnliic, 34, acting ofllcer-ln- 
charge oI Caribbean Affairs at the State De¬ 
partment, has been arrested and charged 
with an assault or attempted assault nn a 
minor, it was disclosed yesterday. 

The State Department said the official was 
immediately suspended wltliout pay pending 
an inveBtlgatlon. 

Desvcrnlne, who lives at 2220 Washington 
Avenue, Silver Spring, was arrested at 10:30 
p. m. last Thursday In East Potomac Pari: 
after he had picked up a 13-year-old boy who 
was hitchhiking, an Interior Department 
official disclosed. 

Booked on a charge of violation of the 
Miller Act--the so-called Sex Psychopath 
Act—he wafi arraigned Friday in municipal 
court. Judge George D. Nellsun set bond at 
$2,000 and continued the case until Octo¬ 
ber 3. 


Milwaukee’s Interest in the 1950 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre¬ 
pared on the subject of the interest of 
the people of Milwaukee—-Wisconsin’s 
largest city—in the November 7. 1950, 
campaign. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statemknt by Senator Wiley 

MILWAUKJnEAN#? SPEAK —THKTR LETTERS TO SEN¬ 
ATOR WILEY EXPRESS THEIR SUPPORT OF RE¬ 
PUBLICAN PARTY 

“We are sick and tired of the Democratic 
War Party. We are sick and tired of being 
blundered by the Democrats into war three 
times in 33 years. We have sent our sons 
Into war in 1917, In 1941,. and then again in 
1950. * • • 

“We want Republican leadership in Wash¬ 
ington. Leadership which will enable us to 
achieve peace and remain at peace, • • • 

Another Milwaukeean says: 

“We don’t want the socialistic ideas of the 
Democrats. * • ♦ 

“The Democrats seem to offer nothing but 
more taxes, more spending, more nuisance 
restrictions and regulations, more orders, 
more burdens on the average man. They 
want to tax and tax. spend and spend, elect 
and elect. • • ♦ 

“They have had 17 years In office and all 
that they do Is suggest more tough powers 
for the Federal Government, more unlimited 
spending in war and in peace. We want to 
give the Republicans a chance. Seventeen 
years is fax too long for any one party to 
remain In power In Washington. • • ♦ 

‘“rhe Republican Party will help assure 
decent pay envelopes for America rather than 
Democratic depressions and strife.** 

' SEPXTBtICANS ARE TRtGinM OF MIDWEST 

Those ore voices from Milwaukee. These 
lurg sentiments which have been expressed to 
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me by the average man in the street In Mil¬ 
waukee—In his letters, phone calls, his visits. 

Tho people of Milwaukee know that the 
Republican Party luis been and Is the friend 
of tho Midwest, the friend of the Great Lakes 
region. 

It is the Republican Party which has for 
so long battled for the passage of the Wiley 
bill to complete the Great Lakes seaway— 
Hie bill which would moan so much in creat¬ 
ing Jobs throuj^hout Great Lakes ports and, 
in partbmlnr, in Mllw^aukec 

Just the other night In the Senate it was 
my pleasure to participate, too, In our final 
Senate passage of the Great Lakes package- 
freight hill, of which I am a cosponsor. This 
inca.‘'ture is dcfalgncd to restore this type of 
package shipping to Milwaukee and other 
Lake ports—shipping which has been lost 
since World War II. 

During my 12 years in the Senate I have 
fought to assure Jobs for Wisconsin t.o secure 
n lair break for the little fellow, to assure 
business prosperity, to ease the tax load on 
the average man. In this Congress 1 have 
introduced over 80 hills tor those obj^'otives. 

MILWAUKEEANS REMEMRER HOW REDS 
FOMENTED VIOLENCE 

Over 9 ycais ago I sponsored an antl-Com- 
inunist bill designed to Identify the wretched 
literature sent by the Reds through the 
malls. Now, at long last, in 1950, the Demo¬ 
crats have gotten around to adopting that 
original Wiley proposal. It is a part of the 
over-all anti-Rcd bill which has Just been 
passed by the Senate and sent to the Presi¬ 
dent for signature or veto. 

For years I have been pointing out how 
the Reds have infiltrated Into every type of 
organization, creating strife, unrest, trouble. 

We of MUwaukce recall the terrible and 
costly strikes which Communist leadership 
brought about In our factories—the Red 
beatings, tho violence. We are disgusted 
with the Red menace, and we know that it 
Is the Republican Party which has been 
spearheading the fight against It. Leaders 
like Joe McCarthy have aroused our country 
to the danger it faces. 

polish-amxricans will never forget 
democratic treachery 

Milwaukee with Its great tradition of 
religious devotion knows what communism 
has done to lands across the seas from which 
our forefathers came. 

No Milwaukeean, no Wisconsinite, no 
American of Polish descent will ever forget 
or forgive the disgraceful Democratic Party 
sell-out of free, religious Poland—the sell¬ 
out at Yalta, the terrible treachery done to 
our faithful Polish ally which was the first to 
fight for freedom. No Milwaukeean of Polish 
descent will forgive nor forget that Demo¬ 
cratic Party betrayal. That is why they, 
like their fellow citizens of all descents, will 
vote Republican on Tuesday, November 7. 

The Republican Party in our State has a 
splendid strong ticket w’hlrh has been en¬ 
dorsed £it the State convention and/or In the 
primary on Tuesday. September 19. 
voters will support brophy and kersten 

Two former Republican Congressmen, out¬ 
standing leaders, will be reprejjentlng Mil¬ 
waukee in the next Congress, provided our 
people give to them the full support which 
they BO well merit. I know that they are 
going to get that support. They are, of 
course, the Honorable John Brophy, In the 
fourth district, and the Honorable Charles 
Kersten, In the fifth district. The fine rec¬ 
ord which John Brophy and Charlie Kersten 
accomplished in the Congress speaks for It¬ 
self, and shows how well Justified is their 
return to public office. 

• In Milwaukee County we have a fighting 
Republican organization, well organized In 
the wards and precincts. Its aim Is to bring’ 
out the vote and it has been doing a great 
Job. It needs more helpers, however, more 
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volunteers, to make phone calls, deliver lit¬ 
erature, write letters, to help stimulate the 
thinking of the cltlEons of Milwaukee to vote 
for good gov'enimeut. 

According to the latest census report. Mil- 
waukoe County has over 863,000 people—an 
Increase of 12.7 percent sinno 1940. Mil¬ 
waukee City Itself has over 632,000 of that 
number—a Jump of 7.7 percent. West AUls 
City has over 42,000, Cudahy City over 12,000, 
Wauwatosa City over 33,000, Whltefl.^h Bay 
Village over 14,000. Shorewood Village over 
16 , 000 , South Mllw^aukee over 12,000. These 
and other suburbs around Milwaukee have 
been Increasing In population and in eco¬ 
nomic strength. It is the aim of our Re¬ 
publican leadership to assure continued pros- 
l^erlty lor Milwaukee County and all of its 
components. We can do this by such legis¬ 
lation as the St. Lawrence seaway, by getting 
defense Jobs for Milwaukee. 

GOI* TICKET MERITS YOUR SUI’PORT 
The Wi&cunsln Republican ticket well 
merits your approval. It is a pleasure and a 
privilege to have these running mates on 
our ticket. 

For Governor, the Honorable Walter 
Kohler. Jr., a distinguished son of an honored 
Governor—^ISohler, a great name in a great 
State. 

For Lieutenant Governor, the Honorable 
George Smith. 

For State treasurer, the Honorable Warren 
Smith. 

For secretary of state, the Honorable Fred 
Zimmerman. 

For attorney general, the Honorable 
Vernon Thompson. 

senator WILCT’s 12 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
During my 12 years In the Senate, I feel 
that I personally have gained the experience 
to help Milwaukee lu its problems. All types 
of Milwaukee organizations and individuals 
have appealed to me during those years for 
various requests and it has been a pleasure 
to act on thoise appeals and In many in¬ 
stances to succeed in fulfilling them. I'd 
like to list now a few of the gracious quota¬ 
tions from letters of vaidous Milwaukeeans— 
letters that were the spontaneous, un¬ 
solicited expressions of their hearts; 

LETTERS FROM APPRECIATIVE CONSTITUENTS 

“Dear Senator Wiley : What shall I say to 
thank you for the wonderful help you have 
given me In connection with the case for 
my nephew. 

“A miracle has happened. After my 
nephew was once refused a visa, the Sen¬ 
ator wrote him again and the consul changed 
his mind and granted my nephew the visa. 
It seems bo Incredible. 

“My heart is full of gratitude to you, 

Senator.” 

From an Immigrant: 

“Once again, Senator, I take the liberty 
to write to you; this time to thank you with 
all my heart for all your kindness and great 
help, 

“Because of your kind assistance and In¬ 
fluence today I’m Anally a permanent resi¬ 
dent of this wonderful country, and soon I 
will be able to become an American citizen, 
something that I regard as a great privilege. 

“Thank you again, Honorable Senator 
Wiley. Please be sure that I will be grateful 
to you forever and I will never forget how 
kind you have been with me. God bless your 
days.” 

From another Wisconsinite: 

*Tt 18 this kind of consideration and co¬ 
operation that makes your constituents 
doubly conscious of the excellent Job that 
you have always done In Washlngtosu” 
From another Wisconsinite: 

*‘Dear Senator: I want to ekpross the ap¬ 
preciation of my wife and myself for your 
kindness recently hy interceding on our be- 
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half for permission to file a Joint internal 
revenue tax return. 

"After many delays, the Commissioner 
finally granted the permission, in line with 
the spirit of the act of Congress, and we 
are filing accordingly. 

"This is the second time you have come to 
my assistance and proved that we of Wis¬ 
consin are fortunate in having a real rep¬ 
resentative in the United States Senate.’* 

As everyone knows, it takes experience to 
be able to handle an assignment. If we 
need a doctor when a member of the family 
Is ill, we want an experienced physician to 
treat our dear one—not a novice in his first 
year in medical school. So, too, we need 
men of experience in Washington and in 
Madison. 

SENATOR WmET SERVES ON ANTICRIME COM¬ 
MITTEE 

It is my pleasure to serve as the highest 
ranking active Republican member on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: the 
highest-ranking member on the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Committee: and a member of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee. 

Milwaukee has always been famed through¬ 
out the Nation for its standards of clean 
government. We recall the days, however, 
when the Chicago mobsters tried to muscle 
in on Milwaukee—bringing their filth and 
vice into Wisconsin’s largest city. That is 
why I have been busy on the Senate Crime 
Committee to try to keep Milwaukee as 
clean from the Influence of these dirty rack¬ 
eteers as we can possibly make it. 

SAMPLE LETTERS FROM MTI.WAUKEE ENDORSING 
SENATOR WILEY 

Now, friends, each week I receive over 
2,000 letters from Wisconsin. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of these letters come from 
Milwaukee. I am happy to receive these let¬ 
ters and lots more. I should like now to 
quote from some other letters which have 
recently cjine to me. I want to express my 
appreciation to each of the individuals who 
kindly sent these letters. I am humbly 
grateful for their expression of support of 
my policies here in Washington. 

I try to do the very best I can—for our 
people as a whole. We may not agree 100 
percent of the time, but we agree most of 
the time. That is what really counts. 

A letter from city comptroller’s office of 
Milwaukee: 

"Dear Senator Wiley: I have (because I 
fully believe that our Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives want to know exactly what their 
constituents are thinking) recently intro¬ 
duced for the consideration of the Milwaukee 
Common Council several resolutions pertain¬ 
ing to bills now before the Congress. In each 
case, the resolutions were adopted by the 
council and then forwarded to you. 

"Upon receipt of our resolutions, you made 
them a part of the Congressional Record 
at the most opportune time. I have received 
a letter from the assistant director of the 
American Municipal Association saying that 
our resolution on the Highway Aid Act 
formally appeared Just when it would have 
the maximum effect. 

"It is Indeed gratifying to know that our 
actions are carefully watched, respected, and 
carried to the fullest fruition by our 
spokesman in Congress.** 

"My Dear Senator Wiley: I’m Just a little 
old lady here in Milwaukee, but I want to 
congratulate you first, on your votes cast 
against the Kerr bill (which would have in¬ 
creased natural-gas rates in Milwaukee), and 
the (rat hole) Arizona project; second, on 
your coming out so fine in backing Senator 
McCarthy in his efforts to rid the State De¬ 
partment of subversives. Tou are on the 
right track—in fact, have always voted as a 
true representative of the people in old Wls- 
consln.” 


"Received your card a few weeks ago stat¬ 
ing your views on happenings that are going 
on in our Federal Government. Keep up the 
good work and you will be reelected for an¬ 
other term. We will be hoping and praying 
that you come home a winner." 

From a physician: "The newspapers report 
that you are a candidate again for reelec- 
tlon. I am glad of it and I hope you will 
be successful, and that many other Repub¬ 
licans will win, and that wo will soon have 
a Republican administration. If there will 
be no change this time, I am afraid our 
country will face bankruptcy." 

"Am fully in accord with your past actions 
on all legislative matters sponsored by your¬ 
self or your constituents, as I feel you have 
taken the Interest of the American people to 
heart." 

Letter from another Milwaukeean: "It is 
with considerable Interest that I have noticed 
in the papers that you have been singled 
out for defeat by both President Truman 
and the A. F. of L. That. Mr. Wiley, Is suf- 
fleent indication to me and to a good many 
other voters that you are doing a good Job 
and should be returned to office. You have 
my admiration for your successful efforts to 
prevent repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
I certainly cannot be classified as a 
capitalist." 

"Dear Senator: We wonder how you man¬ 
age all the many details when being a United 
States Senator is such a very full-time Job. 
We and our families are life-long Republi¬ 
cans and have followed your splendid work 
with a great deal of pride and satisfaction." 

Prom West Allis: 

"In conclusion I want to do all I can for 
you in West Allis. Can you suggest any ad¬ 
ditional service I may render (and I don’t 
want a thing from you or government). I’d 
like to sec you reelected with such a thump¬ 
ing majority that will convince Boss Tru¬ 
man he cannot dictate to us whom shall rep¬ 
resent us." 

From an attorney in Milwaukee: 

"Many thanks for the pcmphlet sent to 
this office. I certainly appreciate the same, 
I am satisfied that you are doing a good Job 
as our Senator, and I want to extend my 
sincere and best wishes lor your reelectlon." 

Another constituent writes: 

"I have watched your record in Congress, 
the way you have voted on various issues, 
etc., very closely and have been pleased with 
your stand. I trust you will continue this 
splendid record." 

PLEASE GO TO THE POLLS NOVEMBER 7 

I need the help of you, the citizens of 
Milwaukee, in order to continue policies 
aimed to protect your freedom. So, folks, 
please go to the pools on Tuesday, November 
7. Vote for the free enterprise system against 
socialism. Vote for fair taxes against out¬ 
rageous taxes that confiscate all of your 
earnings. Vote for the Republican Party of 
peace rather than for the Democratic Party 
which has blundered us into three wars in 
33 years. 

Vote for the Republican Party which is 
against secret deals, secret appeasement of 
the Reds, which is against the terrible 
treachery which sold free Poland down the 
river. 

Vote for Walter Kohler and our other fine 
Republican teammates, for our Republican 
congressional candidates, assembly and 
State senate candidates. 

Vote for the Republican Party which be¬ 
lieves in a frank, open foreign policy—in a 
united democratic Germany, a Germany 
which will take her place in the free family 
of western nations rather than a Germany 
controlled by the Communist terror. 

Vote for the Republicans who have fought 
against the coddling of the Reds—the Hisses, 
the Copious, the Pressmans. 


Yes, folks, vote for peace, freedom, and 
prosperity, for full pay envelopes, fair taxes 
economical government. 

CONCLUSION 

For your own sake, for the interest of your 
family and your dear ones, for the sake of a 
strong, prosperous, free, clean Milwaukee, 
vote Republican on Tuesday, November 7. 

Thanks a million, Iriends. Bee you at the 
polls election day. 


How the FBI Trapped Hist 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Monday, September IS, 1950 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the American Weekly: 

How THE FBI Trapped Hiss 
(By Win Brooks) 

High officials of this Nation he betrayed 
testified Alger Hiss bore an excellent reputa¬ 
tion for loyalty. Integrity, and veracity. 

A little Negro maid proved him a liar to 
clinch his conviction for perjury committed 
in denial of a traitorous act. 

If Edith Gland Murray had testified at the 
first Hiss trial there probably would have 
been no Jury disagreement. 

The Government was aware of her exist¬ 
ence and of her possible great Importance 
but she could not be found. The FBI, rac¬ 
ing tho clock In the search for her, fine- 
combing Baltimore for her whereabouts, fol¬ 
lowing time-dimmed leads to dead ends 
across the Nation, didn’t even know her 
name and knew only vaguely what she looked 
like 14 years before. And Edith Murray had 
no idea she was sought. 

How the FBI found her on the very eve of 
Hiss’ second trial after a solid year of track¬ 
ing and back-tracking is a fascinating story. 
How she Justified the effort and how her 
memory of a simple truth baited the trap 
Into which Hiss thrust his neck complete a 
drama that matches the finding of stolen 
State Department papers In a pumpkin 
on the Maryland farm of Hiss' accuser, 
Whittaker Chambers. 

I heard from J. Edgar Hoover in Washing¬ 
ton an outline of the story of search for 
Edith Murray. He described it as "one of the 
finest examples of FBI investigative pro¬ 
cedure." I asked if I might have it In detail 
for the American Weekly and he agreed. 

The considerable research necessary to 
correlate the reports of all FBI agents en¬ 
gaged In the hunt recently was completed 
and a 14-page condensation made available. 
With this account I visited Assistant United 
States Attorney Thomas F. Murphy, prose¬ 
cutor at both trials, to build up the climax 
from his records. These he produced and 
helped screen to stress the importance of 
Edith Murray to the final conviction. 

Here, then, is the complete, official story. 

From the beginning it was obvious that 
either Hiss or Chambers was a terrific, ac¬ 
complished liar. It was the word of Cham¬ 
bers, 430,000-a-year Time Magazine editor, 
ex-agent for the Communist underground 
espionage, against the word of Hiss, trusted 
State Department brilliant, patrlcian-noscd 
Harvard law protege of Supremo Court Jus¬ 
tice Felix Frankfurter. 
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It was the word of solid, stolid Esther 
Chambers against the word of poised and 
precty Priscilla Hiss. Chambers swore that 
in 1938 ho received from Hiss tho State Do- 
piii tinent papers he later produced In micro¬ 
film from his pumpkin. Chambers aud his 
wife swore they had been on terms of inti¬ 
mate friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Hiss over 
a period of years. 

Ill ^8 swore he never gave the papers to 
Chambers and that Chambers had been, 
under another name, only a casual ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Cii“ fuel was mutual'y a*'';rerd: Chambers 
had til'’ documents anti they weren't growm 
in a pumplvJu. The Ili.s.s defense nt both 
trial;, suggested that Chambers received these 
j.ny/'ifl from any one ol many others who had 
nrcf.s.s to Uieni and that hi.s aecui-alion of 
Hi:,-' wiu' the une.xplainahle act of a psyeho- 
pathic har. 

The ninterlal evidence wn.s that some of the 
docurneiitK were m Hiss’ handwriting and 
others hud been typed on an old typewriter 
Hisa once owned and whi'-'h the PBI had 
Pleated, The defense again.'-it this evid :.ce 
was (11 that the papers were stolen utter 
Hiss had copied some In the line ot duty; 
(2) that the Identified typewriter had been 
given away by Hits before It was user! to 
co})y the other papers. 

Hies was indicted and tried on two eaunts 
ol perjury before the Federal grand .Imy 
where ho tostdied hr did not give tlu* ii ipers 
to ChambL'i's and that he had not seen Chiim- 
bers alter January 1. 1937. The statute of 
limitations barred any charge but perjury, 
and perjury under Federal law is difflcult to 
prove because the lie under oath must be. es- 
tabllfthecl by two independent wltneeees, or 
by one witness and corroborating lacts. 

The great need ol the Government was for 
a cojroboratlng witness to prove Hiss a liar. 
Trap him in oven a small lie that would be 
apparent to the Jury—trap him with a solid 
witness whose obvious honegty would con¬ 
vince the jury—and u conviction seemed as¬ 
sured. The tank was to find thjit witness, and 
a particulnr type needed was one who could 
disprove the claim of Alger unci Priscilla Hiss 
that they W'ere not on terms ul clo.se friend- 
fihip with WhiUakor and Esther Chambers, 
The imjjorLance of E.Uth, the niaid, Is early 
est.abiihUecl in the FBI account: 

"During late 1948 and early 19:1-9. r‘’BI aeent.s 
r.at for many weeks with Chambers while he 
related In detail incidciila in his Ulc lend- 
intj to corroborate the allegations with re¬ 
spect to Kli..s, 

"Chambers related that in August 1034, 
during his Communist espionage aetivitlL'S, 
he and hhsi wife and their infant daughter, 
E’lfn, moved to Baltinuic where tliey oc¬ 
cupied an apartment at 003 Bt. Paul Street. 
Here they rfmaiiied until spring of 1935, 
living under the inunc of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Cantw’cil. Chumbons klentufled the landlady 
ol this apnrlniont. 

"In the spring of 1933 the Chambers family 
moved to a Washington, D. C., apartment 
l-;rmerly occupied by Alger and Priscilla Hiss. 
They remained there several months and then 
t.ook up rc.sidencc during the summer In 
IVnnrylvanla. 

"In October 1035, Chambers recalled, he 
and hay family returned to Baltimore and 
on this occasion rented an apartment in 
Eutaw Place between Wilson and MtMechen 
Streets. Agal.n Chambers used the aliaa 
Lloyd Cantwell. 

"Both Mr. and Mrs. Chambers were cer¬ 
tain Alger and Piiscilla Hiss visited them 
nt the Eutaw Place apartment on aeveral 
occasions. Mrs. Chambers recalled that Hiss 
actually brought to the new Chambers’ 
apartment several pieces of furniture for 
which he had no need. 

"Chambers mentioned to FBI agents that 
his wife employed a maid In the Eutaw 
Place apartment. Mrs. Chambers was of the 


opinion this maid also worked for them a 
short while at 903 St. Paul Street. 

"The best description Mr. and Mrs. Cham¬ 
bers could give of the maid was that her 
name w'as Edith. They had a vague recol¬ 
lection her surname might have been Brown, 
Brun, or Brenner. They were quite cer¬ 
tain her husband’s name was Ellwood and 
that he had been employed us a mechanic 
In the vicinity of the 2500 biock of Green- 
mount Avenue. Baltimore. They believed 
Edith had met the Kiaacs In the Chambers 
home." 

So the hunt began and diy after doy the 
questioning of the Chamberses alwayn re¬ 
turned to the subject ox the maid, a prod¬ 
ding for any little elusive detail that would 
md the search. 

i lom the PBI ucoount: 

"Mr. and Mrs. Chambers furnished the 
physical descriptions of Edith and Ellwood. 
They reinemberod Edith gave the nickname 
Peachie to the Ch: mb.Ti;' baby. Hiev re¬ 
membered that F'hth and Ellwood were a 
devoted couple with no cnUdrcii. very quiet, 
sober, well settled. Th'^v thoui^ht Edith and 
her husband might h»ve lived somewhere 
on Eutaw Street, m a second or third ilnor 
npartment. Edith didn't live with the 
Chambers: she wci a dav worker CiTivliid 
In the mvn’ninf’, 1-.uing ni Ihu corJy eve¬ 
ning." 

Not all of this nt one A little at 

n time over the davs and v/’cU? ns the qiKiS- 
tionlur, continued and the srarcii was 
pressed. 

"Both ^Ir. and Mr.y Ch:imb;r.o were quite 
certain thrn E:Mh r/ rc time clnr^o", hrr 
employment, tiu Hr j In the Ciiam- 
bers’ apartment, r-jecifirally. they .m. jd, 
Edith raw PrirclUa Hi. s when I ho latter took 
care of Mrs. Chf?nib*i..* babv wdiile the 
mother went to ITew York overnight lor a 
physical ch'^ckup." 

Stoo theie and rcnc.'»t. Bahv-f-lttlng for 
a friend There, MJrt 'v, the jiitnnu.’v denied 
by the Hi.sRes could h^ ei’.tabhshcd. If a 
maid named Edith could be lovnd And T. 
having been found, she could renjcmber. 
Chc^’k the Browiif in Bcltlmore, all of them. 
Check the Bruns in every Ian*.-} city thmueli 
every FBI district oIHce. Check the Bren¬ 
ners, tiio. Here’s a de.-cvlptlon of wdint she 
looked like 14 years ago. Slit the haystack. 

F, om tho FBI JiCcounf 

"The several facet ^ of the Inveatigntion 
were fiimultoncouFly eh'''ckec1. Efforts were 
mndc to imd tiic landi.'dy dorcr,bed by 
C'nainbers. If, was learned she had moved 
from Lalthnore. Her whereabouts wire 
traced to a town In northern Maryland near 
the Pennsylvania bolder. Inquiry liicre de¬ 
veloped she had left for Florida. When 
finally located bhe could not recall the ten¬ 
ancy ot Ch-'imberH (Caiitv/ell) nor eould she 
identhy pJiotoi^ruphs of the paities iiivuived." 

Dead end. Back-track. 

"Inquiry was conducted in the vicinity of 
903 Paul Street after checking old city and 
buijhitss directories in an eliort to locat,e 
former neJghborK residing there during the 
pei lod ol Chambers’ tenancy. Several former 
neighbors were hnolly located but they had 
no recollection of Chambers or Hiss or their 
wives or the maid. 

"Efforts were made to find the garage where 
Ellwood worked. Only one garage 1b located 
in the neighborhood of the 2500 block of 
Greeiimount Avenue. Records there revealed 
nothing concerning an Ellwood Brown, Brun, 
or Brenner—nothing of any Ellwood. The 
manager stated, however, that approximately 
13 or 14 years ago a garage had been located 
at East Twenty-fifth Street, Just off Green- 
mount Avenue. It had since gone out of 
business. A search was made for former 
owners and a former manager was located in 
Baltimore. This man stated all firm records 


had been destroyed and he hud no recollec¬ 
tion of anyone named Ellwood." 

Dead end. Back-track. 

‘Tiivestigatlon determined that the Eutaw 
Place apartment was actually located at 1617 
Eut iw Place. The 1936 Baltimore city direc¬ 
tory listed a Lloyd Cantwell residing in 
apartment C at this address. Names of four 
other occupants ol the building at tho time 
were secured. All had moved away." 

Find those four other occupants. They 
may remember the Chambers’ nmid, may 
oven remember Hiss. Investigative leads 
were run down in several directions. All four 
loimer lamliles were found and interviewed 
by the I LI. 

Prom the FBI account: 

"TWO of the tenants recalled Cantweirs 
(CliainbLTs’) tenancy and remembered the 
maid Fdilh but r /iild furnish no information 
as to her idcrd.ity or whereabouts. Photo¬ 
graphs of the Hisses were displayed to them 
without C'Tcctln:?; identiflcntlon." 

Dead end a:.^ain. But for the first time here 
'w.v-> proof that the me id existed other than 
In tho miiidr, of Whittaker and Esther Cham¬ 
bers 

"Rccordv were checked ns to the ownership 
of the Eutaw Place apartment building. 
3’hc forint.‘r owner had died. Hts son was 
located and procuced records showing Cant- 
v/ell (Chambera) lived thcje from- October 2, 
103J. to June 27, 1936. The son could not 
recall Chambor.s or his vlfe nor was he able 
to Identify photographs ol the HiEsep. He 
au^’crested that the janitor employed by his 
tell'i.r iruin lo27 to 1944 might recall them. 
He luriuiiUed the name of the Janitor, arldress 

Ui'kn''\, u " 

Time WAS working at both ends for Alger 
Hiss, K.o firfct trial was under way in Nc-vv 
Voik. The lapse of 14 yc.ua had rluHcd a 
lot of mi'mones. Where were you 14 icurs 
a',o’’ V/ho did you know? Ever hen" of a 
m.ud named Edith? Might have been E.[lth 
Brown. Cr Brun. Or Brnuu-r. The FBI 
found the iormer Janitor, still in Baltimore, 
Fiom the account: 

"The jaijllor recalled a family nn,m:.*d Cant- 
w't’ll h’ d r'^sided in apartment C lor about 10 
months m 1935 or 1030. Ho could not recall 
a mcid euiployed by them and when ahtuvn 
photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Kiss ho said 
jio had never seen them He did Identlly 
pliotop-aphs of the Chambers as the Canl- 
wrU.^ " 

111 New York Alger and Pri; clPa Hiss were 
df-nying fmm the witness stand they weie 
ever lnthn'>te with tho Chamber.^, ever saw 
Hum in H.altimoro Tc.nJfymg about a 
(•o-U’l rnrcibif’: In Washington with Mrs. 
Chambers during the yrrr before Chambers 
moved to Baltimore, Priccllla Hiss said: "I 
don't think I ever saw her acalri at all." 

The end of the trial In disagreement 
brought Into sharper relief the Government’s 
need of a corroborative witness. Every need¬ 
ed resonrec of the FBI was In the Rcarch for 
Fdlth, Find her before the second trial. She 
mny remember. 

Here war. a fill or t brea thing spell affording 
the Bureau opptDrtunity to go over still ay.nln 
with the ChaiTibersos their rrcollcctlous of 
the maid. Question, question, quc.'itlon. 
One question may bring a memory that will 
be helpful. From the report: 

"Interviews wdth Mr. and Mrs. Chambers 
were continuing in an effort to glenn further 
facts, however trivial. Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
bera and FBI agents spent many more days 
carefully recounting events In an attempt to 
unearth additional facts. During one such 
interview Mrs. Chambers recalled that dur¬ 
ing the period of her Baltimore residence she 
had been Interested in art and had made 
several oil paintings. 

Were some of these portraits? Yes, some 
were. Whom did she paint? 

It was the Jackpot question. Esther 
Chambers came up with the Jackpot answer. 
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The FBI report relates it In this prosalo 
fashion: 

“She vaguely remembered actually paint¬ 
ing a portrait of the maid. Edith, and 
thought she had given It to the maid.’* 

Was she sure? She was not. Not sure she 
gave It to Edith. It was In the dim back¬ 
ground of her mind. It hadn’t been of con¬ 
sequence. So she thought. 

If she did paint Edith and didn’t give her 
the portrait, where might the painting be 
now? 

If and If and If—well, In the attic of the 
Maryland farm there were some old can¬ 
vases. 

With Mrs. Chambers. FBI agents searched 
the attic. There, amid the dust, the cast- 
oflfs. the lald-asldes, the keep-me-alwayses—- 
there against the caves where cobwebs hung 
among a group of discarded finished and 
unfiniwshod paintings, an oil portrait of a col¬ 
ored girl was found. A pleasant face. 

•‘Timfs It,” Mrs. Chambers said. “That’s 
Edith.’’ 

Thot dusty, forgotten portrait of Whittaker 
Chambers’ ex-mald, Edith, was to bring Alger 
Hies to Justice but beyond Its mere discovery 
lay many more weeks of FBI Investigation. 

How good was this clue? How good was 
the likeness of the sought maid? 

A fair likeness, Mrs. Chambers thought. 

A fair likeness of a woman 14 years before. 
How much do you resemble your picture of 
14 years ago? 

Nevertheless, hero was something new, 
something a little more tangible than n dim 
verbal description. Seize It. Make the most 
of It. 

Prom the FBI account: 

“Photographs of the oil pointing of Edith 
were produced. They were distributed 
throughout Baltimore at employment agen¬ 
cies and other places where Edith might be 
known.” 

Do you know anyone who resembles this 
picture? Someone may come in who looks 
like this. If she does, phone the FBI. Store 
to store, house to house. Have you ever seen 
this woman? If you do, contact the FBI. 

Prom the FBI account: 

“Preparations were under way for retrial of 
Hiss. Investigation to locate Edith was In¬ 
tensified, especially In view of the testimony 
of Hiss at the first trial denying he ever 
Visited Chambers’ home In Baltimore. 

“A .special squad of FBI agents carefully 
studied all the facts heretofore developed 
with respect to the maid. At dally confer¬ 
ences agents reviewed results of the previous 
day’s investigation and new leads became ap¬ 
parent. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Chambers stated that on 
further thought they were now of the opin¬ 
ion Edith and her husband probably had 
lived on Madison Avenue, Baltimore, some¬ 
where in the 900 to 1200 blocks, rather than 
on the parallel blocks of Eutaw Street. 

“They also remembered Edith had a friend 
named Missouri. This was her correct name, 
not a nickname, but they could not recall the 
last name. They said Missouri substituted 
for Edith on occasion and did housework 
for Mrs. Chambers at the Eutaw Place apart¬ 
ment.” 

Find a maid named Edith. Here’s a 
“fairly good likeness” of her 14 years ago. 
Find another maid with the intriguing name, 
Missouri, Find one or the other and you 
may have the corroborative witness needed. 
If she remembers. 

From the FBI account: 

“Every conceivable possible source of in¬ 
formation was contacted in vain. A search 
of city and phone directories over 14 years 
revealed nothing of assistance. Every em¬ 
ployment agency in Baltimore was contacted. 
Managers of these agencies were interviewed 
and their records thoroughly reviewed for 
the name Edith Brown, Edith Brun or Edith 
Brenner. Every maid whose first name was 
Edith was checked. 


"" “The hundreds of leads developed entailed 
tracing person after person from residence to 
residence, some in distant places. In each 
Instance a dead end was the answer. Edith 
could not he located by these methods.’* 

No grocery proprietor remembered an Edith 
who bought staples for her employers. No 
pharmacist recalled a maid named Edith who 
had prescriptions filled. No laundry man. 
no milkman, no iceman, no restaurant oper¬ 
ator could help. Have you ever seen this 
woman or one who resembles her? We’ll 
leave a picture; she might come in. If she 
does, notify the FBI. 

Nobody notified the FBI. 

Mid-September. 1949, with the retrial of 
Hiss set for November, brought no trace of 
Edith or of Missouri. A complete review of 
the search convinced the special squad of 
agents there was something wrong. Edith 
existed, unless she had died a young woman. 
No Clue had been overlooked, no error in 
procedure had been made. The search should 
have found her. There was something wrong 
because there was no more logical ground to 
cover. Back-track. Go back. Go back. Go 
over all of it again because the answer has 
to be there. 

From the FBI account: 

“It was decided to rclnterview persons who 
had lived or worked in the vicinity of 1617 
Eutaw Place during the period of Chambers’ 
tenancy. Despite the fact lliesc people had 
been previously contacted and had been 
unable to .supply information, it was thought 
that during the intervening months they had 
had opportunity to give further thought to 
the Inquiry. Perhaps now they could recall 
additional facts concerning Edith.” 

Back to former tenant.s, neighbors, service 
people, went the FBI. Back to every house 
and store in that area. Dead end. No luck. 
Back to the former Janitor who hadn’t re¬ 
membered any maid at all. 

And there it was. 

Since the FBI's first Interview with him he 
had seen one of the reproductions of the 
portrait of Edith, and he had seen Edith In 
a Baltimore streetcar. He had remembered 
her us the maid. He had asked Edith her 
name and address without telling her any¬ 
thing of the Bcarch. 

Whnt is her name? Edith Murray. (A 
far cry, no matter how you say It, from Brown 
or Brun or Brenner.) 

What’s her address? She said she lived at 
342 Bloom Street. Baltimore. (A long leap, 
no matter how you Jump it, from the 900 to 
1200 blocks of Madison or Eutaw.) 

Why didn’t you notify us—come forward 
with this Information? The Janitor said he 
did not want to become Involved. 

Okay, take It easy. That’s enough here. 
Report back. Conference. Contact with 
headquarters. Orders from the boss; Blind 
approach, no suggestion, let her volunteer 
any Information, don't mention the names 
Cantwell, Chambers, or Hiss. 

A knock on the door of 342 Bloom Street. 
A pleasant-faced Negro woman answered. 
One agent of all the hundreds who had been 
seeking her stood on the porch. He had a 
little picture In his hand—a small repro¬ 
duction of Esther Chambers’ portrait of her 
maid. 

“Do you know who this Is?” 

“Why sure,” with a flash of smile, “that’s 
me.” 

A year of search was at an end. Prom 
the FBI account: 

“She said she worked for a family named 
Cantwell In Eutaw Place and volunteered the 
Information they had a little girl named 
Ellen who she called Peegee, sounding like 
Peachle, but actually standing for the Ini¬ 
tials of Pretty Girl. Her husband's name? 
Ellwood. He had been employed, she said* 
as a gasoline station attendant In Baltimore 
at the time she worked for the Cantwells. 

“She was shown the photographs of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chambers. She said their names 


were Mr. and Mrs. Cantwell. She had no 
Idea they had any other name. 

“She was asked to tell what she remem¬ 
bered of them. She related that In the fall 
of 1934 she first met Mr. and Mrs. Cantwell, 
then living at 903 St. Paul Street. She was 
referred to them, she said, by their former 
maid. Missouri Diggs.” 

Hail. Missouri! 

“Edith said she worked for Mrs. Cantwell 
until the spring of 1935 when the family left 
Baltimore. Then in the fall of 1935 she acci¬ 
dentally met Mrs. Cantwell on the street in 
front of Edith’s then home. 1113 Madlsoii 
Avenue, Baltimore, and at this meeting Mrs. 
Cantwell rehlred her to work at the 1617 
Eutaw Place apartment.” 

Prom the interview It was obvious that 
Edith knew nothing about the Cantwells 
being the Chambers, nothing at all about 
the Chambers-HlsB case, nothing about any 
Communist connections of her ex-employer. 

From the FBI account: 

“Edith was asked about visitors at the 
apartment. She volunteered she recalled 
‘a lady from Washington,' a lady who came 
to visit the home on at least two or three 
occasions. She said the 'lady from Wash¬ 
ington’ had a son 12 to 14 years old. This 
she gathered from her conversation with 
her. 

“She recalled speciflcally that the 'lady 
from Washington’ sometime in April or May 
1936, came to the Cantwell (Chambers) 
apartment where she remained all day and 
all one night until noon the following day 
while Mrs. Cantwell went to New York. This 
lady did not leave the apartment until Mrs. 
Cantwell returned from New York. Edith 
said Mrs. Cantwell had gone to New York for 
a medical ex.n.mlnation. • 

“Not having seen a photograph of Priscilla 
Hiss, Edith then described the physical char¬ 
acteristics of ’the lady from Washington.* 
This description fitted perfectly that of 
Priscilla Hiss. Edith recalled one evening 
this woman from Washington came to tho 
Cantwell apartment accompanied by her hus¬ 
band. Her description of this man generally 
coincided with that of Alger Hiss. 

“She was then shown photographs of Al¬ 
ger and Priscilla Hiss. Edith was quite cer¬ 
tain the photograph of Priscilla Hiss was ‘the 
lady from Washington.’ She was of the opin¬ 
ion Alger Hiss’ photograph was that of the 
lady’s husband. Seeing these people In per¬ 
son, she thought, would enable her to make 
a definite statement.” 

She first was taken to the Chambers’ farm 
near Westminster, Md. There she greeted 
Chambers and his wife as Mr. and Mrs. Cant¬ 
well and recognition was mutual. Identifi¬ 
cation of Edith Murray os the long-sought 
Edith was established beyond doubt. Her 
value as a witness still remained to be 
proved. 

On the day Alger Hiss went on trial for 
the second lime In the United States Court¬ 
house on Foley Square, New York City, Edith 
Murray was sent to New York with an FBI 
employee who did not know Alger or Priscilla 
Hiss by sight. The FBI was still leaning 
away over backward to guarantee Hiss his 
fair trial. 

With the FBI man. Edith Murray rode to 
the 13th floor of the courthouse as trial was 
about to begin in a courtroom there. She 
was simply instructed to say whether she 
recognized anyone. Tlie corridor was filled 
with moil and women, scores of veniremen 
called to fill the Jury. Six elevators con¬ 
tinually fed the crowd. 

From the FBI account: 

"Within a short time Alger and Priscilla 
Hiss, together with a crowd of other people, 
emerged from an elevator. Edith grasped the 
arm of the FBI man with her and said, ‘That 
is the lady from Washington and her hus¬ 
band.’ ” 

Then the United States knew the value of 
Its witness and her story went Into the hands 
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of Assistant Ui4ted States Attorney Murphy 
urui Murphv planned to halt the trap that 
would ensnare Alger Hiss in hla lie—not too 
big a lie. not too small^-but one which Mur- 
pliy effectively argued later to the Jury was In 
H pattern of lies he began and didn't know 
where to end. 

Nearly all of the evidence of the trial went 
jn while Edith Murray waited back in Bal¬ 
timore. unaware of what went on. not know¬ 
ing she was guarded. And Murphy back in 
New York baited the trap. 

The trap; 

(Cross examination of Hiss by Murphy:) 

“Question. Didn't you go to Baltimore 
with your wife—over to see them (the Cham¬ 
bers) in Baltimore? 

“Answer. Never. Never, IBr, Murphy. 

“Question. You never went to Baltimore? 

“Answer. Never went to Baltimore to see 
them. 

“Question. And Mrs. Hiss either? 

“Answer. Never. 

“Question. Any place in Baltimore to see 
the Chambers? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. At any time? 

•‘Answer. Never. 

••Question. 1935, 1936, 1937? 

•'Answer. No time. Never.*' 

So tliere he was. and under oath again. 

The trap ; 

(Cross-examination of Priscilla Hiss by 
Murphy:) 

“Question. Did you see her (Mrs. Cham¬ 
bers) in Baltimore V 

“Answer. I have never seen here in Balti¬ 
more, 

“Question. Did you know she lived in Bal¬ 
timore? 

“Answer. 1 didn't know she lived in Bal¬ 
timore. 

“Question. Did you know tiiere was a time 
she was living in Baltimore at Eutaw Place? 

“Answer. I didn’t know it then. I have 
learned it since. 

“Question. I am talking now about the 
1930*0. Did you know it then? 

•'Answer. I did not know It then. 

“Question. And I take it that you did not 
know she was living in Eutaw Place under 
the name of Cantwell, Lloyd Cantwell, Mrs. 
Lloyd Cantwell? 

“Answer. I did not know anything about 
her, Mr. Miuphy. 

“Question. All right. So I can say. and 
drop it, that on your oath before this Jury 
you didn't see her in Baltimore in any shape 
or form at any address or under any name? 

“Answer. That is exactly right. 

So Murphy got it in the record, thinking 
of that little woman in Baltimore who had 
something diilerexit to say. He was saving 
her for rebuttal. 

So here at lost comes Edith Murray (not 
Brown, not Brun. not Brenner) found by the 
FBI at the end of a year's search, to testify 
as one of the last of the trial’s witnesses. 

The trap is sprung. 

(Direct examination of Edith Murray by 
Murphy:) 

“Question. Did they (the Chambers) have 
any visitors? 

“Answer. They didn’t have many visitors, 
only two visitors that I know of, 

“Question. Did these visitors tell you 
where they lived? 

“Answer. The lady did. She said she lived 
In Washington. 

•'Question. Do you see her here 1 ti court? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. There is the lady right 
there with the black hat with the thing on 
the side (pointing to PrlscUla Hiss). 

••Question. Where did you see that lady? 

“Answer. Well, she visited Mrs. Cantwell 
In Eutaw Place. 

“Question. Did she tell you anything about 
her family at all? 

“Answer. Well, she came there and stayed 
overnight when Mrs. Cantwell had to come 


here in New York to see the doctor. She 
was pregnant at the time so she had to come 
to New York to see the doctor. So she came 
over end she (Mrs. Hiss) stayed overnight 
and 60 while we were In the bathroom with 
the baby—I attended the baby’s bath—I 
asked her did she have any children and she 
said yes, she had one little boy. That is the 
only conversation wo had. 

“Question. Who else do you remember? 

“Answer. Well, she came there one night 
with her husband just as 1 was getting ready 
to leave and the bell rang and I went to tho 
door and then her and her husband came in. 

“Question. Would you be able to Identify 
her husband? 

“Answer. Yes, I couldn't help but remem¬ 
ber him (standing and pointing to Hiss). 

“Question. What did you call the lady and 
gentleman if you remember? 

“Answer. Well, I didn't coll him anything. 

“Question. What did you call this lady? 

“Answer. I called her Miss Priscilla.'' 

Her complete examination by Murphy is 
recorded In only eight pages of official tran¬ 
script—a few minutes of appearance aijainst 
a full year's search—but as she testified all 
the good character Alger Hiss had assumed 
in the light of blg-name witnesses during 
two trials fell away irom him like a canvas 
unveiling a now and ugly statue 

It fell away regardless of what Supreme 
Court Justices Frankfurter and Reed had 
heard about his integrity, what United States 
Circuit Judge Magruder heard of his charac¬ 
ter, what United States Judge Wyzanski said 
of his loyalty—what all the others of name 
and fame had testihed rrgai-ding Alger Hiss 
in his plight. 

Here was an honest woman with a good 
memory who knew a simple truth and told 
It convincingly. The Jury hung on her every 
word. 

The Hiss defense took Edith Murray under 
a cross-examination that fllls 45 pages of 
official transcript. She couldn't be shaken. 
When she was excused, the fate of Alger Hiss 
was sealed. 

Edith Murray went home to Baltimore. 
The portrait Mrs. Chambers neglected to give 
her 14 years ago now hangs in Edith Murray’s 
living room. 


Cutting at Roots of Communism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMiLLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I desire to include the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
September 17. 1950: 

Cutting at Roots op Communism 

A citation is duo the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for conspicuous common sense. 

The national commander, Charles C. Ralls, 
has announced that the VPW is opening a 
campaign against communism here at home 
by trying to reduce the ixiverty, hunger and 
misery on which communism breeds. This 
large and influential veterans’ organization, 
says Commander Ralls, will do its '•utmost to 
see that there arc no hungry children or im¬ 
poverished families in this Nation." It will 
offer awards to VFW posts and auxiliary 
groups with the best programs of “positive ac¬ 
tion against communism" along this line. 

Negative resistance is never going to check 
communism of Communists completely. 
Positive action is necessary to eradicate the 


conditions that nurture communtem, that 
make desperate and hopeless fellow Ameri¬ 
cans susceptible to the lures of communism 
when they bitterly decide that American de¬ 
mocracy and free enterprise have failed them. 

The VFW has wisely determined to do its 
share in fostering such positive action 
against communism, right here in America, 
where it is within our own power to do some¬ 
thing effective. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Congress Could Strike Real 
Blow for Loyalty—Pass Statehood Bills, ’ 
written by Lowell Mcllett and published 
in the V^ashington Evening Star of Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

CoucRESu Could Strike Beal Blow for 
liOVAi.TY—-P ass Siatehood Bills 
(By Lowell Mellett) 

One way to promote loyalty to the United 
States and its institutions is to scare the 
daylight out of anybody disposed to ques¬ 
tion our present state of perfection. Con¬ 
gress has sought to do this by enacting a 
new Internal security law that gravely dis¬ 
turbs many patriotic believers In freedom of 
thought and expression. The latter fear the 
law will not accomplish Its purpose; that. 
Indeed. It will do more harm than good. 

Another method of achieving tho desired 
results is to do the things that arouse a posi¬ 
tive leellng of loyally, an active urge to servo 
and protect the national welfare. Congress, 
in the session now ending, has demonstrated 
again how laggard it can be In this respect. 
It has failed to grant full citizenship to two 
Important groups of Americans, the people of 
Alaska and Hawaii. This, notwithstanding 
that now, as never before, we need the com¬ 
plete loyalty of these people, situated in out* 
posts of our national defense. 

CONGRESS CONVINCED 

Session after session they have asked for 
the dignity of statehood. Gradually over 
the years they have succeeded in convincing 
Congress that they are ready for It, That 
is to say, they have convinced a majority of 
the Members of Congress. But they have 
failed to overcome the obstructions thrown 
up by a minority. During the past summer 
the House passed the bills authorizing ad¬ 
mission of both Territories as States. The 
Senate committee to which these blUe were 
referred has reported overwhelming in their 
favor. Action by the Senate itself, however, 
has been held up through fear of a pro¬ 
longed battle by the obstructionists—possi¬ 
bly a filibuster—at a time when the Sena¬ 
tors want to go home. 

In the case of Alaska the opposition has 
two principal elements. There are the 
commerial interests, such as the salmon 
canners, mostly nonresidents of Alaska, who 
expect to pay a higher price for the privilege 
of exploiting the region's resources if the 
Territory becomes a self-governing State. 
And then there are the bitter-end oppon- 
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ents ol civil rights legislation. They frankly 
say that admission of Alaska might mean 
two more votes In the Senate for civil rights. 

In the case of Hawaii the commercial ln» 
terests, mostly long resident In the Islands, 
are strongly In favor of statehood. The Im¬ 
portant opposition comes from southern 
Senators. If civil rights are to be deplored, 
there is real reason for this opposition. A 
cosmopolitan mixture of native Islanders, 
Japanese, Chinese and others form three- 
quarters of the Hawaiian population and 
the Senators representing them certainly 
would not draw the race line in the matter 
of civil liberties. 

LOYALTY unquestioned 

There Is no reason to question the loyalty 
of the Alaskans and the Hawallans as mat¬ 
ters now stand. A full American casualty 
list out of the war to date in Korea, It Is 
said, would reveal Hawaiian names out of all 
proportion to the Hawaiian population. This 
re.sults from an accident of circumstances, 
the fact that well-trained Army units from 
the islands were among the first thrown 
Into battle. That, however, does not ex¬ 
plain the magnificent record made by the 
Japanese-Americans from Hawaii in World 
War II, those who fought In Italy, for ex¬ 
ample, de.scribcd by Gen. Mark W. Clark as 
the most decorated unit in the entire his¬ 
tory of the United States. 

The real explanation Is that these Hawal¬ 
lans have the stuff from which real Amer¬ 
icans are made, the stuff that entitles them 
to first-class citizenship. Our country has 
their loyalty and should appreciate and 
encourage It. Especially now that loyalty 
has been made the subject of such great 
national concern. 


Report to the People of the Tenth Con- 
greisionai District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mrs. KELLY of Now York. Mr. 
Speaker, in an attempt to fulfill my ob¬ 
ligations to the people of the Tenth Con¬ 
gressional District whom I have the 
privilege to represent, I deem it appro¬ 
priate to report briefly to them on the 
major legislative actions of the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. 

This report must, of necessity, be a 
realistic one in order to stress the .hard 
and unpleasant facts which wishful 
thinkers are reluctant to face. 

Our goal is set—peace. Every act 
must be viewed in the light of its con¬ 
tribution to that goal. Remember, one 
nation—only one nation. Russia—is 
blocking the achievement of a world at 
peace. She represents the Godless. She 
fosters the materialistic. Her ideologi¬ 
cal poison is known as communism. We 
first learned of communism as an eco¬ 
nomic principle; later, as a theory of 
government: then, a philosophy; and 
now as an ideology. Call it what you 
will and disguise it as they can. but it 
remains a powerful force with tentacles 
so strong we can scarcely recognize the 
stranglehold this octopus has on our 
world. Communism is opposed to all re¬ 


ligion—^Protestantism, Judaism, Cathol¬ 
icism. and Mohammedanism. 

We hear this referred to as the atomic 
age. There is no crystal-clear answer 
to the great issues facing us. The solu¬ 
tion of today can be undone by the mor¬ 
row. We must not only face unpleasant 
facts, but we must go further than we 
have gone in countering danger to self- 
interests and world preservation. 

Let no man say the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration failed in its endeavor to 
settle our world conditions. This Eighty- 
first Congress has been a dynamic force 
in coping with international problems, 
and a leader in seeking peace for the 
world. International cooperation and 
international foreign policy dominated 
the aflraix\s of the Capitol. Public opinion 
has demanded that national affairs be 
subordinated. National problems could 
easily bo resolved if the costs of war were 
forever removed. Seventy-five percent 
of the Federal budget arises out of serv¬ 
icing the Federal debt, in providing bene¬ 
fits for veterans, and in building national 
defense—in other words, these are our 
expenditures for past wars and for pro¬ 
tection against threatened aggression. 

The successful results flowing from our 
legislative programs turned the tide of 
communism in Europe and conceivably 
must have impelled the leaders in the 
Kremlin to strike hard in Asia where our 
humanitarian programs had not been 
given sufficient time to take root. We 
do not demand that every nation accept 
our way of life. Democracy can be 
demonstrated in action with such suc¬ 
cess that it will necessarily become the 
desire of almost all civilized people. An 
EGA program for Asia, wholeheartedly 
supported by Americans, together with 
the Democratic point-4 program in 
action, would have halted and forever 
throttled communism in the Far East. 
But June 25, 1950, dawned on another 
day of infamy. South Korea, an inde¬ 
pendent republic established under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations, was 
invaded by North Korea, a Soviet Union 
satellite. Three short months ago the 
free nations of the world, in their mis¬ 
sion for peace, had high hopes that con¬ 
flict in the world might be avoided. 
Once more an aggressive move, a dis¬ 
regard of others, and a cruel and alien 
ideology have produced a war thousands 
of miles from American shores, threat¬ 
ening the freedom of our Republic and 
the peace of the world. Now we see the 
nations of the world gearing their indus¬ 
tries for military preparations. Trans¬ 
lated in our own country, we have upon 
us all that this brings about—disrupted 
homes, casualty lists, higher taxes, and 
the adjustment again to a war economy. 
Yet, with a love of God and our fellow 
men, with hope, with courage, with co¬ 
operation from us all. we shall succeed. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
most important legislation enacted dur¬ 
ing the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress; 


DOMESTIC ISSUES 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS, 1950 v '' 


The new law makes 30 major changes 
in the programs established under the 
Social Security Act. 


Among the most important changes 
are the following: 

Extension of coverage to self-employed 
persons other than farmers and certain 
professional persons. 

Coverage of regularly employed do¬ 
mestic workers. 

Coverage of State and local govern¬ 
ment employees not members of retire¬ 
ment systems, through voluntary agree¬ 
ments between the State and the Federal 
Government, and compulsory coverage 
of certain employees of certain transit 
systems taken over by States or local gov¬ 
ernments after 1936. 

A substantial liberalization of the 
benefit formula for future beneficiaries. 

Increase in the wage base for benefit 
and contribution purposes from $3,000 to 
$3,600. 

A substantial increase in benefits for 
current beneficiaries, averaging 11V 2 per¬ 
cent. 

Payment of benefits to dependent hus¬ 
bands and widowers of insured women 
workers. 

Liberalization of survivors’ insurance 
benefits with respect to insured married 
women. 

Payment of the lump-sum death bene¬ 
fit in all cases of insured deceased 
workers. 

Increase in the benefits for dependent 
parents and for the first child in a fam¬ 
ily from 50 percent to 75 percent of the 
primary insurance benefit. 

Provision of wage credits of $160 for 
each month of military service during 
World War II. 

Provisions for Federal grants to the 
States for the needy permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Inclusion in aid to dependent children 
of one adult relative in a family, for 
Federal matching purposes. 

Provision for mandatory exemption of 
$50 earned income for the blind, begin¬ 
ning July 1952. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OP 1960 

This law gives the President discre¬ 
tionary power to impose rationing con¬ 
trols; to fix price and wage ceilings si¬ 
multaneously; to requisition plants, 
equipment and materials; to allocate and 
assign priorities; to control consumer 
credit, to control credit on new housing; 
to make or guarantee production loans 
and to set up machinery for settling war 
labor disputes. 

PUBI.IC HEALTH 

In this field. Federal aid for hospital 
construction was extended to 1955. Pub¬ 
lic Law 692 authorized support of re¬ 
search and training in the search for 
cures for rheumatism, arthritis, multi¬ 
ple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and 
other diseases. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY AID 

This measure authorized $1,188,000,- 
000 for a 2-year program of Federal aid 
to highway construction to assure ade¬ 
quate highway systems to keep pace 
with the progress of our Nation. 

RENT CONTROL ACT OF 1950 

This important legislation extends 
rent controls to December 31, 1950, with 
permission for local communities to 
carry them beyond that date for an addi¬ 
tional 6 months. 
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HOUSIKO 

Although curtailed because of present 
war conditions, the housing law of 1950 
expands and supplements the Federal 
Housing Act for moderate Income fam¬ 
ilies and it increases the limit on mort¬ 
gage purchases by the Government. It 
liberalizes financing terms on FHA-in- 
sured rental and cooperative housing, 
particularly for veterans. 

AGRICULTURE 

In this field, the following measures 
were enacted: The Federal tax on oleo¬ 
margarine was repealed. Farm price 
supports for cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 
tobacco, peanuts, and other crops were 
continued. The 1950 potato crop sup¬ 
port was made subject to producer agree¬ 
ment on marketing quotas. Government 
control on imports of fats, oils, rice, and 
rice products were extended to June 30, 
1951. 

national science rOUNOATlON ACT OF 1950 

The basic functions of this National 
Science Foundation are to promote basic 
research in the sciences; make grants 
to colleges and industry for basic re¬ 
search; award scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships in scientific fields: Initiate and 
support research related to national 
defense; initiate and support nuclear en¬ 
ergy research with the permission of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; act as a 
clearinghouse of scientific information; 
correlate individual and public research; 
and maintain a register of scientific per¬ 
sonnel. This measure is In keeping with 
our defense progiam and is a necessary 
preparation for potential emergencies. 

VETERAN.S’ AFFAIRS 

This session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress has liberalized procedures and pay¬ 
ments for various types of disabilities, 
and has eliminated many of the abuses 
that existed in the administration of the 
GI bill of rights, providing assistance to 
veterans for educational purposes. Also 
laws were enacted extending time for 
filing, in certain cases, for pensions and 
compensation, and a bill was passed 
granting payments of family allowances 
to dependents of members of the armed 
services. 

INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 1950 

This measure provides for registration 
of Communists and subversives, forbids 
Communists to hold Federal jobs, and 
tightens restrictions on immigration and 
aliens. It would also permit a round-up 
of all Communists and other subversives 
in time of national emergency. This 
legislation has passed the House and the 
Senate. It was forwarded to the Presi¬ 
dent at the time of this writing. 

DISPLACED PERSONB ACT OP 1950 

Under the terms of this new law. the 
original act is extended to June 30. 1951. 
It increases the number of displaced per¬ 
sons who may be admitted to the United 
States from 205,000 to 415,744. Regu¬ 
lar immigration quotas allotted to the 
various countries will cover most of this 
increase. Screening by the Departments 
of the Army, State, Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation, and immigration authorities 
will clxeck any influx of foreign Ideolo- 
giles. 


reorganization 

Twenty-six of the thirty-four reorgan¬ 
ization plans were accepted by Congress. 
These plans Included the streamlining 
and modernizing of the housekeeping of 
the vast Federal establishment. The 
adoption of these plans provides for the 
elimination of duplications and overlap¬ 
ping of functions of the various depart¬ 
ments, and will result in a savings of 
one and one-half billion dollars, through 
Increased efficiency and economy in the 
governmental services. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 

This measure extended the existing 
draft law to July 9, 1951. It gives the 
Pi’esident the right to call up the Na¬ 
tional Guard and the Reserves when he 
deems such action necessary. 

OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 1951 

This bill is the spending bill for the 
fiscal year 1950-51. It is a departure 
from the procedure of former years when 
individual bills were enacted for every 
department and every item of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure. Fiscal experts, the 
Commission on Reorganization, and 
management groups have consistently 
urged a trial appropriation bill where 
the entire costs of the Government might 
be considered in a single package. They 
asserted that the former method of 
piecemeal examination by the Congress 
did not enable the public nor the Con¬ 
gressmen to get a clear-cut, over-all pic¬ 
ture of the fiscal needs. Thirty-six bil¬ 
lion dollars are allocated, in this bill, to 
normal operation of the Government. 
With the advent of the Korean war, a 
supplemental budget necessitated an 
additional amount of approximately 
eighteen billions. 

The foregoing Is the picture of the 
accomplishments of the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress pertaining 
to affairs at home. 

THE ATLANTIC UNION 

On the International scene, in support 
of our ideals and our principles which we 
adhere to in the United Nations, the 
Congress enacted vital legislation to sup¬ 
port the Atlantic Union. 

Tliis union was established to carry 
out the North Atlantic Treaty—the first 
act in the history of our country to re¬ 
nounce neutrality and to pledge assist¬ 
ance by the United State.s to countries 
abroad. The purpose of the Atlantic 
Union is carried out through our eco¬ 
nomic cooperation aid program: 

Title I. Economic assistance to Europe 
and Asia. 

Title n. Palestine refugee aid plan to 
resettle and to rehabilitate the refugees 
of this section so that the Nation of Israel 
can devote its energies to the necessary 
internal improvement. 

Title III. Point 4 program: This is a 
noble plan for humanity, for security, 
for national defense. Its purpose is to 
develop the vast resources of undevel¬ 
oped areas of the world through Ameri¬ 
can techniques and American private 
capital. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 

Ninety million dollars were appro¬ 
priated to the Voice of America to con¬ 
tinue its program of educating the world 
on the truth of American democracy. 


My constituents who .have expressed 
themselves to me leave no doubt that the 
American public is well aware of the ac¬ 
tion of our Government in affairs at horme 
and abroad. For the interest of my con¬ 
stituents, this report is respectfully sub¬ 
mitted. 


Not Above City Hall Polltici 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an article that appeared in 
the Allegan (Mich.) Gazette shortly after 
the Ti-uman insult to the United States 
Marine Corps. The writer, Leo W. 
Hoffman, points out that neither the 
President nor the officials under him 
have the right to ignore the basic law as 
provided in the Unification Act; but, of 
course, the New Deal officials have for 
many years been doing as they pleased. 
The law, as such, has never bothered 
them. 

The article follows: 

Try as He May, Truman Can’t Rise Above 

Level of a City Hall Politico 

Recently Congressman McDonough, of 
California, urged Prebident Harry Truman 
to permit the Marine Corps to be represented 
on the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff* 

To U8 the request seems r reasonable one. 
As long as the Marine Corps is a fighting 
organization and Is usually the first to en- 
guge an enemy, it is only fair to argue that 
they should have a part in planning the 
battles they have to fight. 

However Truman evidently thought other¬ 
wise. He replied to the Congressman In his 
now Infamous letter wherein he stated that 
the Marine Corps "had a propaganda ma¬ 
chine comparable to that of Stalin’s” and 
that the Marine Corps was merely a police 
force, and would remain such as long as he 
was President. 

Public opinion immediately made itself 
felt and first the President by letter to the 
head of the Marine Corps, and later in per¬ 
son, apologized, saying that he was sorry for 
his unfortunate choice of words and that by 
police force he had in mind the language of 
the Unification Act as applied to the Marine 
Corps. 

Many of our metropolitan papers have 
commented upon the action of the President 
In saying that he was sorry and point out 
that It was big of him to apologize, and are 
willing to forgive and forget. 

This little paper has a different opinion. 
Wo conclude that It Is another example of 
Truman’s unfitness to hold the highest of¬ 
fice in the Nation. 

The Incident Illustrates that Truman Is 
Inclined to be dictatorial, has little If any 
common sense, and Is unfair and Insincere. 

First, the unification law provides in sub¬ 
stance that the Marine Corps is primarily 
a fighting force and that in addition to its 
primary duty It shall also act as a police force 
in certain naval establishments, provided 
however, that this secondary police duty 
shall In no way Interfere with its primary 
duty. 

We repeat, the unification act is a law, and 
neither the President nor any other execu¬ 
tive officer is above the law. The President 
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cannot by Executive order change the char¬ 
acter or duty of the Marine Corps. If he 
uses his power as President to circumvent 
the law. then he is violating his oath of 
office. His reply that the Marines would re¬ 
main a police force as long as he is Presi¬ 
dent indicates that he has little if any re¬ 
gal'd for the law and that he is Inclined 
to use his power us President contrary to his 
duties as outlined in our Constitution. In 
brief, he wants his own way and whenever 
he can’t got it he becomes angry and stub¬ 
born as would some little child who has 
not yet learned that obedience is necessary 
before you can accept responsibility. 

Second, the Incident Indicates that Tru¬ 
man has little, if any, common sense. There 
are millions of Americans who believe that 
the Marine Corps is necessary to the defense 
of this country. In the fight by Truman and 
his supporters to reduce the Marine Corps to 
a police unit these people, unsupported by 
public tax money, have logically and reason¬ 
ably presented their arguments in opposition 
to the President's plan. High Marine offi¬ 
cers—^refused the right to express their opin¬ 
ions by Executive order—resigned their com¬ 
missions so that they could—as private citi¬ 
zens—express their opinion. 

To compare the efforts of these people to 
preserve our Marine Corps with the Russian 
propaganda machine is so ridiculous as to 
indicate an utter lack of common, ordinary 
Intelligence. 

Third, Truman has permitted his two social 
schemers, Brannan and Ewing, to spend 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers' money 
In advertising their schemes to socialize agri¬ 
culture and medicine. If there is any propa¬ 
ganda machine in the country comparable to 
Stalin's. It is that employed contrary to law 
by Brannan and Ewing. We believe that 
this Illustrates that Truman has little, U any, 
fairness in his makeup. 

Fourth, Truman’s apology comes a little 
late to bo sincere. It was made only after 
the Marine Corps League had prepared a reso¬ 
lution condemning the President for his ac¬ 
tion and only after the press, radio, and 
people had expressed their opinion of the 
President’s action. 

In brief, his apology was window dressing; 
an apology of political necessity; one of ex¬ 
pediency and not from the heart. When 
Truman said that by the use of the phrase 
•‘police force" he meant to refer to the lan¬ 
guage of the Unification Act, he is either 
guilty of complete Ignorance of the English 
language or he is an unmitigated liar. 

It is our conclusion that he is a liar be¬ 
cause no one with his experience could be so 
Ignorant. He must have read the act before 
ho signed it, and its meaning is plain. 

We conclude that this incident is only one 
blunder of many and Illustrates Truman's 
unfitness for office. No matter how long he 
remains in office, he can never rise above the 
level of what he originally was—a member of 
the Pendergast city hall gang. 

L. W. H. 


Jenner Needn’t Worry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Jenner Needn’t Worry,” pub- 
XCVI—App.-427 


lished in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
September 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Jennzr Needn't Worry 

Senator Jenner, of Indiana, knew, when 
he rose in the Senate the other day, that 
What he was going to say about General 
Marshall's unfitness for the office of Secre¬ 
tary of Defense wasn’t going to win the ac¬ 
claim of seaboard editors and radio an¬ 
nouncers. The Senator was dead right. 
They thought it wasn’t nice of him to ex¬ 
amine the record and report the facts. 

Nevertheless, the facts Mr. Jenner cited 
In his speech were not denied and they can¬ 
not be denied. The plain, inescapable truth 
is that General Marshall, the Chief of> Staff 
before Pearl Harbor, knew that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt was engaging illegally in war against 
Germany and was consistently betraying this 
country’s neutrality. When the Germans re¬ 
fused to accept these provocations to war, 
Mr. Roosevelt sought to get Into the con¬ 
flict by way of the Pacific and refused to 
make any terms with the Japanese that they 
could accept. 

The short-run consequence was Pearl Har¬ 
bor and the long-run consequences were the 
conquest of China and half of Europe by 
the Reds and the present war in Korea. 

General Marshall's professed inability to 
recall where he was and what he was doing 
on the night of December 6, 1941, the most 
Important night of his life, is an old story 
and so. too. Is his failure on the morning of 
the 7th to alert his garrison in Hawaii. Mr. 
Jenner rightly called attention to these 
grave derelictions. 

All through this period General Marshall 
was close to Mr. Roosevelt and went along 
with Important conferences, and went along 
with his program of betraying the confi¬ 
dence of Congress and the American people. 
Mr. Rocjscvclt surrounded himself with Com¬ 
munists like Hiss and gave Russia priority 
over our own forces in the distribution of 
supplies at the cost of thousands of Amer¬ 
ican lives. George Marshall attended all the 
conferences at which Russia got a free hand 
in Asia and eastern Europe. There is no 
record that he ever protested. His man. Gen¬ 
eral Deane, in Russia reported again and 
again on Russia’s true attitude but General 
Marshall took no warning. 

His mission to China after the war was a 
ghastly failure in plan and execution. His 
Marshall plan originally contemplated enor¬ 
mous gifts to Russia as well as the western 
countries. When Russia relused to par¬ 
ticipate, the plan was proclaimed as the cer¬ 
tain means of placing western Europe in a 
position to defend Itself against Russia. 
It has not done so. The plan was supposed 
to operate until 1952; now its indefinite ex¬ 
tension is assumed by the very people who 
are denouncing Mr. Jenner for daring to say 
that General Marshall isn’t much of a states¬ 
man. 

Mr. Jenner’s speech is one of the few that 
have been made in this Congress that are 
likely to be read in years to come. Naturally 
It has been resented by those of his col¬ 
leagues in the Senate who were themselves 
parties to the betrayal of the American peo¬ 
ple by the regime in which the general oc¬ 
cupied a key position. Naturally, too, the 
speech is resented by the editors and radio 
commentators who were in the conspiracy 
against America and helped spread the New 
Deal’s falsehoods. 

Mr. Jenner need not worry about the at¬ 
tacks on him. The Korean war is itself 
proof that he is right, for the New Deal 
promised peace as the fruit of the last war 
and the promise was false. The American 
people know now that they were betrayed. 
They will be grateful to Mr. Jenner for his 
part in presenting the evidence. 


Ezcesi-Profits Taxes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

o:p 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
to impose without delay a tax on the 
wartime profits of corporations. 

The purpose of this so-called excess- 
profits tax, as I see it, is primarily to 
help raise funds to defray the expenses 
of our present “little war” in Korea, and 
all the other “little wars” presumed to 
be on Stalin’s timetable. 

But a second, and almost equally im¬ 
portant purpose of the excess-profits 
tax. in this war as in those preceding it, 
is to drain off from corporate treasuries 
virtually all of those profits which may 
be excessive, by reason of the favored 
position of corporations as war 
contractors. 

In other words, the excess-profits tax 
is one of the mechanisms used by the 
Government, both to raise war funds and 
to make sure that no corporate entity 
in control of a part of the means of pro¬ 
duction shall use that control to profit 
excessively from the desperate necessity 
for haste in getting a tremendous output 
of war materials and equipment. 

As we all know, war contracts usually 
are made hastily and in large volume. 
Contract terms are generous, in order to 
expedite war production. Furthermore, 
no war contractor is going to shave 
prices on a “quickie” contract when war¬ 
time infiation so easily can make price 
shaving disastrous for all concerned. 
The excess-profits tax simply acts as a 
curb, as well as a source of Government 
income. 

Now I did not think a few days ago, 
and I do not think now, that present 
proposals as to technical details of the 
excess-profits tax measure are satisfac¬ 
tory. Far from it. Drastic changes will 
be necessary. I did think, however, and 
still remain convinced that it was de¬ 
sirable to serve quick notice to the Amer¬ 
ican people, and to American soldiers in 
Korea, that nobody at home shall be per¬ 
mitted to escape a fair share of the war 
burden. Profiteering is o-u-t, out. 

So far as the faulty details of present 
excess-profits-tax proposals are con¬ 
cerned, it was my opinion that Congress 
should first get the tax into effect and 
then proceed to iron out the faults. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
moral effect, upon the general public 
and the armed forces alike, of early im¬ 
position of this tax. American soldiers, 
and the American people, as well as 
American industry, will exert their best 
efforts only when they know, beyond 
question, that favoritism is dead. 

But Congress, as a whole, decided that 
imposition of the excess-profits tax shall 
be preceded by public hearings and study 
by the tax-wi-iting House Ways and 
Means Committee. With this decision 
I shall not quarrel, because it was agreed 
that the tax shall be made retroactive, 
either to June 24, when the war started, 
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or to October 1, covering the last quar¬ 
ter of the calendar year. Thus fore¬ 
warned, industry may be expected to set 
up the necessary tax reserves. 

Nevertheless, as I said a moment ago, 
drastic changes in the present excess- 
tax proposals will be necessary. As they 
are now made they would lay the major 
portion of the burden on the shoulders 
of those least able to pay; the small cor¬ 
porations, whose profits out of subcon¬ 
tracts usually are small compared with 
these of the big prime contractors. 

At the same time this very misappli¬ 
cation of the excess-profits tax not only 
would let the big corporations escape the 
heaviest part of the burden, while the 
medium-sized and small corporations 
would not, but the tax yield itself would 
be small. It should be borne in mind 
that we must make this war, and others 
to come, pay-as-you-go wars, so far as 
that may be possible. The tremendous 
proportions of our $264,000,000,000 na¬ 
tional debt, the onset of wartime infla¬ 
tion, the necessity of preserving national 
solvency demand it. 

I shall not attempt here to discuss at 
length the reasons w^hy the present 
excess-tax proposals must be revised: 
even though such revision might take 
the form of amendments after the tax 
is imposed. It is preferable, I believe, 
to quote the words of Senator Walter F. 
George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and a tax expert second to 
none in America. 

“It simply cannot be done,” said the 
Georgia Senator. “It is impossible to 
impose on the structure of the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of World War II a new 
excess-profits tax act, when conditions 
are not only different but when they 
actually are completely opposite to the 
conditions which existed when we for¬ 
mulated the Excess Profits Act for World 
War II. 

“The difficulty about an excess-profits 
tax,” Senator George went on to explain, 
“is this: A tax of the kind which is no 
more than the changing of a base period, 
with an attempt to fit it into an act 
which was passed at the beginning of 
World War II, is wholly inapplicable, be¬ 
cause none of the relief provisions will 
grant the relief actually needed, and the 
average credit formulas will not properly 
apply.” 

Without relief provisions in an cxccss- 
profits-tax law, the result is one of the 
most harmful forms of taxation that 
possibly could be devised, the Senator 
concluded. 

He meant, of course, that without 
proper safeguards, to assure equitable 
application of the tax, it could happen, 
and probably would, that companies pro¬ 
ducing the most vitally needed war sup¬ 
plies, would be taxed out of existence at a 
critical moment, when lack of such sup¬ 
plies might bring disaster at sea, in the 
air, or on the battlefields. 

Furthermore, failure to provide proper 
tax relief in hardship cases, and in¬ 
equitable application of credit formulas, 
would be bound to encourage wasteful 
spending and inefficiency on the part of 
w^ar contractors. Especially would this 
be so In the case of medium and small 
companies, which did not prosper after 


World War II, and whose postwar earn¬ 
ings base period would show returns so 
low as to make their new wartime excess- 
profits taxes excessively high. 

Wastefulness and inefficiency on the 
part of war contractors, whose motive 
for economy and efficiency \rould be de¬ 
stroyed by excessive wartime taxes, 
could not do otherwise than add to the 
wartime inflation, which ah-eady is upon 
us. As a matter of cold fact, it should 
be said that because of the resultant 
tendency toward w’astrfulness. excess- 
profits taxes are deflationary only inso¬ 
far and no further, than they provide the 
Government with money it otherwise 
W'ould have to borrow. The inflationary 
effect probably is the greatest. 

Possibly the effort of those weighed 
with the responsibility for making the 
excess-profits-tax law equitable, and at 
the same time high in tax yield, should 
be to keep the tax rate at levels not so 
high as to ei^courage w^asteful practices. 
The latter would serve only to reduce 
tax income, while adding to inflation. 

I say this at the risk, perhaps, of an 
accusation that I harbor a too tender re¬ 
gard for the interests of big business. 
But I speak, also, in the knowledge that 
there are other, and better, methods of 
r(?aching those excess profits. Methods 
that are bettei* because they adhere more 
closely to the rules of fairness; methods 
that operate to make those pay most, 
who benefit most from war-created in¬ 
dustrial prosperity. 

One of those methods consists of a 
straight, across-the-board boost in cor¬ 
poration taxes. This, perhaps, is the 
least important of the various methods, 
so far as Government income is con¬ 
cerned. But it is fair to everyone con¬ 
cerned, because it is a tax paid strictly 
in proportion to present earnings, with 
no reference at all to what carnincs may 
have been in some former period of years. 
All corporate taxpayers are on an even 
basLs, with favoritism out of the window. 

It appears to me that Con[;ress has 
done a good job with respect to this form 
of taxation. The bill provides for a year¬ 
ly increase of about $1,500,000,000 in cor¬ 
porate taxes. a.s distinguished from ex¬ 
cess-profits levies. Tlie bill would in- 
crea.se individual income taxes by about 
$2,75O,OOO,OC0 annually. When it is con¬ 
sidered that all corporate incomes this 
year will total only about $30,000,000,000, 
compared w’itli a national income of 
something more than $220,000,000,000, 
it would seem that Congress has leaned 
over backward to protect wage earners 
and other individual income-tax payers. 

The only danger here, as in respect to 
excess-profits taxes, is that the rale may 
prove to be so high tliat postwar in¬ 
dustry may lack re.serves wlierewith to 
maintain employment and seek new 
markets, when W’ar production ceases. 

Another method for getting at those 
excess profits, and by far the most im- 
poitant and effective, is through what 
is called contract renegotiation. You 
may recall that this method wa.s used 
during and immediately after World 
War II. It returned to the United 
States Treasury billions of dollars that 
otherwise would have been added to the 
cost of that war. 


In substance, contract renegotiation 
Is a mechanism whereby the Government 
keeps watch on the actual costs of war 
production in the various plants; and 
then, in the light of those costs, the Gov- 
ernment proceeds to reprice everything 
it buys from the war contractors. In 
most instances, prices are revised down¬ 
ward, and substantially so. In a few 
isolated instances, prices are revised up¬ 
ward, when some unforeseen production 
difficulty, or increase in the cost of raw 
materials, makes it necessary in order 
to maintain satisfactory output of war 
goods. 

Under all circumstances, by means 
of price renegotiation, prices and costs 
arc so geared to one another, that war 
materials, munitions, and equipment are 
obtained at the lowest po.3:sible prices, 
which at the same time give the war 
contractors enough money to stay in 
business and continue production effi¬ 
ciently. At the same time, by this re¬ 
negotiation method, public policy can be 
served insofar as it concerns leaving the 
w'ar contractors funds wherewith in 
postwar years they may rehabilitate 
their plants, seek new markets and in 
general, maintain high levels of employ¬ 
ment. 

In the last war, contract renegotia¬ 
tion was conducted under the direction 
of Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
Detroit Bank, and if any man ever de¬ 
served the gratitude of the taxpayers, 
who compn.se all of the people, it is 
this Michigan banker and businessman. 

On the basis of the considerations I 
have outlined for you. it would seem that 
Congress should act quickly to impose 
an excess-profits tax; but at the same 
time, that tax should be kept down to 
levels that will serve only to drain off 
such excessive profits as may redound, 
by reason of the war, to all corporations, 
whether or not they are engaged in war 
production. With equal expedition, 
provision should be made for setting up 
a contract renegotiation board; and this 
method should be used to recover all 
funds paid out by the Government, 
wiiich may constitute war production 
profits in excess of such normal rates as 
public policy dictates. 

If these things are done, I believe it 
will be possible to distribute the war- 
cost burden fairly and honestly among 
the various elements—wage earners, 
corporations, stockholders, and those 
who may fall into none of these cate¬ 
gories. These things must be done, be¬ 
cause every day it becomes more evident 
that a series of little wars is bound to 
explode eventually into wwld war III. 


The Three Keys 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege in 1947 to view the Ameri- 
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can GI’s In Trieste under the command 
of Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore and I 
shall always remember how thrilled I 
was over their smart appearance and ob- 
yiom discipline. 

More recently General Moore, whose 
military record is so brilliant, has taken 
over the superintendency of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. y. Last Sunday I was pleased to note 
in the supplement of the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune a featured article. The Three 
Keys, by General Moore, in which he 
points to the three-word motto of the 
Academy. '*Duty, Honor. Country.’* as a 
guide to both soldier and citizen in this 
time of crisis. The article follows: 

The Three Keys 
(By MaJ. Gen. Bryant E. Moore) 

In these days, every school—Including 
West Point—has a double duty. One is to 
train the minds of its students; the other is 
to help form their character. As knowledge 
expands that becomes a difficult task. The 
sheer effort of mastering many complicated 
subjects tends to crowd out everything else. 

That is why wc are grateful for the coat of 
arms of the Military Academy. The motto 
emblazoned on the scroll consists of three 
words: Duty. Honor, Country. These are 
the three keys of character, and for the West 
Pointer they are an everlasting reminder of 
the other side of education, a reminder that, 
in life, a man without character, however 
clever, is nothing. 

Duty, Honor. Country. These are simple, 
elemental words. They need no interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Duty goes further than mere obedience to 
orders. It implies wUlingness, loyal execu¬ 
tion, and the sacrifice of personal interest, if 
necessary. 

Country means more than display of pa¬ 
triotic sentiment. It calls for devotion, 
whether in the tedium of unspectacular 
service or the mortal struggle of the battle¬ 
field. 

Honor is the central and highest word on 
the scroll. It is the keystone of the arch; for 
without it, all principles, ideals, and beliefs 
will surely tail. 

This trinity of principle Is the heritage of 
the American people. West Point received it 
from the founders of the Republic—Wash¬ 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Monroe— 
who were also the founders of the Academy. 
It has been tried in the fire of experience and 
found equal to the test. It guided West 
Pointers in war and peace for a century and 
a half. Grant found in it the key to victory, 
and Lee the strength to turn bitter defeat 
to the service of a reunited country. Persh¬ 
ing, Eisenhower, and MacArthur drew their 
power from it. 

Duty, Honor, Country. Here are three 
words to guide both soldier and citizen in 
these troubled times. They are words to 
live by. 


Have We Licked Foot and Month? 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OP MINNXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled "Have We 
Licked Foot and Mouth?" written by 


Paul Friggens and published in the Oc¬ 
tober 1950 issue of the Farm Journal. 
The article refers to the aftosa or foot- 
and-mouth- disease-eradication program 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
has conducted. They have done a splen¬ 
did job in Mexico. I believe the article 
gives much gooc' information to all who 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Have We Licked Foot and Mouth? 

(By Paul Frlggens) 

Mexico City. —The greatest experiment in 
livestock history is winding up in Mexico. 
But don’t let anyone tell you that we’re all 
through fighting the dread foot-and-mouth 
plaBue—aftofa, as tlie Mexicans cull It. 

United States and Mexican forces have per¬ 
formed lour vaccinations on every pig, goal, 
sheep, and cow they could find between quar¬ 
antine lines in Mexico—60.000,000 vaccina¬ 
tions. 

We would have trouble vaccinating again. 
The Mexicans might not take it. 

Science has done ever 3 rthing it knows how 
to do. We’ve got to stop now, sit tight, and 
wait for 8 months or a year—at least—to sec 
if the gigantic vaccination experiment 
worked. 

On August 1 we shut down mass vaccina¬ 
tion. began pulling out our crews. We’re 
leaving behind a rear guard of 1,500 Mexican 
and American Inspectors, under orders to 
“find aftosa and destroy it.” We’re main¬ 
taining an 800-mile northern quarantine 
line, manned by Mexican soldiers. 

The United States must stick in Mexico 
for another year—maybe two—before we can 
say we’re out of the woods with aftosa, and 
the $10,000,000,000 United States livestock 
industry is no longer threatened. 

’’This Is the most critical period of all,” 
Gen. Harry H. Johnson, American codirector, 
told me. 

”We believe aftosa still exists in Mexico. 
We’re doing everything we can to find it< 
I’d like to assure livestock growers that thl.i 
campaign is a success. But whether it Ir, 
it’s too early to say.” 

Sefior Oscar Flores, Mexican codirector, 
says flatly: ’’Aftosa is 96 percent licked.” 

Around aftosa headquarters in Mexico City 
and out in the field, though, the attitude 
is a cautious ”walt and see.” And there are 
good reasons. 

’’Vaccination never was totally effective,” 
stresses General Johnson. ”At best, it was 
only an aid—good for only 4 months. It's 
no good against a hot or massive Infection.” 

By November 1—4 months after the last 
vaccination-probably 17.000,000 animals will 
be susceptible to aftosa again in Mexico. If 
there are amall. sporadic outbreaks, the 
United States and Mexican forces are ready 
to move in fast. But if aftosa ever flares out 
of control again as it did before—then we'ro 
unquestionably through in Mexico. 

We win have tried slaughter, and killed 
1,000,000 animals. 

We will have tried the world’s greatest vac¬ 
cination experiment. 

Not a single outbreak has been reported 
this year. ”On the other hand, aftosa is 
tricky,” says Dr. L. R. Noyes, assistant direc¬ 
tor. ”We don’t know how long it will remain 
on the premises under ideal conditions. And 
we don’t know how long animals remain 
carriers.” 

Meanwhile, General Johnson Is cutting bis 
6,000-man crew in half. At the peak, aftosa 
cost us about $2,600,000 per month; we vac¬ 
cinated 24,664 animals per hour, 8 hours a 
day, 6 days a week. 


Vaccinators forded' lid rivers, hugged dan¬ 
gerous mountain trails, dodged bullets and 
bandits, battled disease, and Isolation. 

“Gringo” (American) haters spread the 
story that vaccination produced sterility, 
poisoned the milk. In Guerrero State, only 
500,000 animals were produced on first vac¬ 
cination. But confidence grew later. About 
1,200,000 animals were brought in for the 
second vaccination; 1,6C8,000 for the third. 

On the Ouatemulan border, vaccinators 
traveled by cayoura—a hollowed-out ma¬ 
hogany log; hauled their horses across swift 
streams in these same boats. 

Communists kept up bitter attacks. Late 
this summer a Communist rally threatened 
to attack the United States Embassy in Mex¬ 
ico City. The Communists want us to fail. 

But the worst difficulties were physical. 
Vaccinators stood waist-deep In malarial 
swamps in southern Mexico. Tliere were no 
fences. You caught the cattle right in the 
water. 

To keep vaccine effective, it had to be 
brought in Ice from Mexico City laboratories, 
olten hundreds of miles into the back coun¬ 
try. Vaccinators used boats, pack trains, 
airplanes—sometimes hacking out their own 
airstrips. Vaccine often was stored in deep 
holes. 

Steamtd up by the fiery General Johnson, 
who turned a rout into a full-scale offensive 
(he was likely to show up anywhere In 
the field before breakfast), aftota fighters 
somehow did the Job. 

What’s mciie, ro.stR dropped from $16 per 
shot to 36 cents. Today the general Is 
cutting all costs below $1,000,000 a month. 
Total cost of the campaign so far Is about 
$160,000,000. 

As the vaccinators carried on then, so the 
inspectors carry on today. 

They camp out in pairs—a Mexican and 
an American—and make Joint reports, In- 
Kpectlng every ranch every 30 days. 

Often the inspector has to climb through 
the window of a thatched hut to find a sick 
pig under the bed, or hidden dewn the well. 

Mexican livestock suffers from every other 
disen.'^c from anthrax to hog cholera, and 
all must be reported fast. With the live¬ 
stock Industry of Mexico and the United 
States still at stake, inspectors can’t take 
a chance. It might be aftosa. 

As long as there’s a single case, we still 
have a Job in Mexico. Vaccination has ended. 
Now we’re depending on inspection—and 
hope. 

International Law li Ignored by Victorious 
Occupation Forces, This Is a Deterrent 
to a Lasting Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE6ENTATIVBS 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, our conduct as a victorious power in 
World War II and as one of the occupy¬ 
ing forces now stationed in former ene¬ 
my lands, is open to serious question. It 
appears that we have openly been a par¬ 
ty to flaunting well-established interna¬ 
tional rules of law as set up by the 
Hague Convention. There is a good deal 
of propaganda in circulation today by 
those who contend that peace can come 
only by a world government based upon 
law. Yet these groups and officials in 
our Government have seen fit to ignore 
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a great body of international law which 
hrs accumulated over the centuries. 

Since the termination of active hos¬ 
tel I es in Europe and in the Far East, 
Congrc.ss has been requested by the 
Pie'^ident to furnish appropriations so 
that we can maintain a semblance of 
compliance to the Hague Convention 
which obligates this country as a mili¬ 
tary occupant to prevent disease and 
unrest and to restore and maintain 
proper order and normal living condi¬ 
tions in the occupied areas. This is in 
essence, Mr. Speaker, a provision under 
said convention. Now what do wc find 
in actual practice? 

Soviet dictators, the Polish puppet 
government, the British and the French 
occupation forces were declaring that 
the Hague Convention rules w‘ere not ap¬ 
plicable to the victors. No doubt in or¬ 
der to justify the looting of conquered 
territory, the destruction of competi¬ 
tion, the retention of prisoners of w'ar as 
slave labor, the uprooting of people from 
their homes resulting in a further bur¬ 
den on the economy of the defeated na¬ 
tions. Even the executive branch of this 
Government, w’hile insisting upon the 
sanctity of the Hague Treaty before this 
body and while engaged at Nuremberg 
in expressing righteous indignation be¬ 
cause the vanquished had violated the 
Hague Convention concerning military 
obligations, was conniving with other 
victors to impose a Morgenthau plan to 
dismantle the private plants in our oc¬ 
cupied areas and actually giving these 
war plants to Stalin without compensa¬ 
tion to the rightful owners, and other¬ 
wise carrying out an occupation in the 
United States zone w^hich was as illegal 
under the Hague Convention as the acts 
of many convicted w^ar criminals. 

" Mr. Speaker, many of those }^awyers 
who participated in this dishonorable 
act and who had some qualms of con¬ 
science endeavored later to find legal 
justification for it. Numerous grounds 
w’crc suggested but now that another 
conflict which again Involves the occu¬ 
pation of many European countries ap¬ 
pears imminent, a justice of one of the 
few neutral countries of World War II 
expresses a fear of the precedent that 
we have established. Justice Algot 
Eagge. Sw'edish member of the Perma¬ 
nent Court for National Arbitration, in a 
Danish periodical discusses and gently 
annihilates the many reasons presented 
to justify this double-dealing. He then 
observes that the Hague Convention 
repre.sents an interpretation w^hich had 
Its origin in a more civilized period, free 
from hysteria, and we should try to do 
something to preserve what there is still 
left of it. 

Mr. Speaker, since the question will 
eventually involve appropriations of 
money for occupation purposes since ob¬ 
servation of International law is the 
surest w^ay to achieve peace In the world; 
since the Hague Convention has been 
accepted by this country as a treaty; 
since we must eventually make a peace 
treaty with Germany and Japan; and 
since there will be further military oc¬ 
cupations in which this country will par¬ 
ticipate; let us pray, only as the occu¬ 
piers. I present a partial translation of 


Justice Bagge’s article which probably 
represents the views of the thinking peo¬ 
ple in western Europe today. It fol¬ 
lows: 

The International Legal Status of the 
Big Powfrs in Germany 
(By Dr. Algot Bagge) 

The 15 prominent lawyers wlio have been 
commissioned by the United Nations to as¬ 
certain what international law is still in 
force and also to patcli up the wreck of the 
Iniern.'t jonal law which has reinained after 
the Wr»rld War have not had an easy task. 
7'o ascertain in wLat form lulernational eon- 
veiitioiiB exl/t which are still regarded ns 
binding and to inlerpret their Eubslance, 
may sometiincs present great diilieultles, but 
to prove tiiat there is orthodtw law within 
international law ])uts the legal opinion and 
objectivity of the 15 lawyers to n still harder 
te.st. International law Is Just like a chame- 
le(ai: it change.s Its aspect aeeording to those 
who have the power in tlie world. To be 
sure, the .small nations may he able to claim 
that n rhanj'.e in the present International 
law on the part of one of the big powers in 
unacceptable, but in the course of time one 
nation after another will find ihself outside of 
the community ol the big powers and forced 
to adjust ihseif even from a legal point of 
view to the new state of affairs, and thereby 
to recognize de facto the new order in Inter¬ 
national law which is tied up with it. 

Such a case of theoretical interest and 
practical significance is the question of the 
international legal status of the Four Big 
Powers w'lth respect to occupied Germany. 

The beginning of the year 1943 already 
subsequent to the conference at Casablanca, 
marked the emergence of the pro])osltion 
from the Anglo-Saxon quarter to uncondl- 
al surrender as an objective of war. Very 
likely it was attempted in this manner to 
avoid the difficulties and charges of breach 
of promise which Wilson’s 14 points had 
caused during the previous World War. 

When shortly thereafter at Yalta, In Feb¬ 
ruary 1945, the United States of America, 
Great Biilatn, and Soviet Russia agreed on 
th(? treatment to bo meted out to Germany 
after victory, that point of the program came 
in handy. It was inconceivable to achieve a 
change of the German entity of such sweep¬ 
ing iiroportions as was planned there without 
an unconditional surrender. 

But, ns Prof. Andre Oros says In his ar¬ 
ticle, a Condition Juridique de I’AUemagne 
(the Legal Status of Germany) In the Revue 
Gt'nfrale du Droit International Public 
(1946, p. 76), such a situation, which is 
comparable to the Roman “dedltio”. by which 
the defeated nation by agreement surrender!} 
to the good will of the victor who thereafter 
has all rights over persoms and property, is no 
longer recognized under Internaiionnl law\ 

It is therefore natural that the legal pro¬ 
fession 111 the Allied Big Powers hn.s shown 
an Interest in how the Yalta program might 
be brouglit into harmony with currently 
valid international law. The greatest ob¬ 
stacle in this regard is considered to be the 
War on Land Laws of 1907 (hereafter called 
Hague Convention). 

A comparison between the program of the 
P^our Allied Big Powers for the treatment of 
Germany and the regulations of the Hague 
Convention is, therefore, of interest. 

An unconditional surrender of the vari¬ 
ous German military forces took place in May 
1945. The surrender was, however, only a 
military surrender, signed by authority of 
the German High Command. With Doenltz, 
whom Hitler liad selected as his successor, 
the Allies wanted to have nothing to do; he 
would not under any circumstances pro¬ 
nounce himself in favor of this military sur¬ 
render. The documents of surrender con¬ 
tained no mention of Germany’s status after 
this military surrender. 


On June 5,1945. the Berlin declaration was 
promulgated, signed by the Supreme Com¬ 
manders of the Big Four Powers, acting by 
authority of their respective Governments. 
It was stated therein that these governments 
w’cre aKsuming the supreme authority with 
respect to Germany, including all the powers 
post-essed by the German Government and 
any local government or authority. 

in September 1945 a .sciies of proclama- 
tums, laws, orders, directives, and iustruc- 
tioiiB began to bo ijisued by the control 
council regarding the irupleinentatlon of the 
resolutions of the Potsdam Conference bear¬ 
ing at length upon the rpieation concerning 
personal integrity and private property of 
the German people. 

Tlio regulations of the Hsigue Convention 
should then be compared therewith. Under 
secMc)!! I of the Convention i.s treated the 
belligerents: under section II, the hostilities; 
and under section III, the military authority 
on enemy alien territory. 

Under the provisions concerning hostilities 
are taken up the subjects of surrenders 
and armistice, to be followed by the pro¬ 
visions for military authority on enemy 
alien terillory. In accordance with the 
last-mentioned stipuhillons, an urea is re¬ 
garded as occupied when it finds Itself under 
the authority ol the enemy army. Inas¬ 
much ns the authority of legitimate power 
(I’autorlte du pouvoir lAgal) passes over 
de facto to the occupant, he shall take all 
necessary steps to assure general order and 
security and at the same time, unless it Is 
absolutely infeasible, respect the laws which 
are In force in the country. Family honor 
and rights, as well as the life of the indi¬ 
vidual, shall be respected. Private property 
shall be respected. It shall not be seized. 
Looting is prohibited. If the occupant Im¬ 
poses taxes or other contributions ho shall, 
as far as possible, follow the current tax 
legislation of the country. He shall also pay 
the expenses of the administration of the 
territory. Other financial contributions are 
to be levied by the occupant only in an 
amount sulflclent to provide for the needs 
of the troops and administrative expenses 
[connected therewith]. Receipts shall be 
rendered for contributions imposed. Requi- 
slUpns In kind shall bo made only to an 
extent Bufflclent t6 provide for the needs 
of the occupation troops. So far as pos¬ 
sible, payment shall be made on demand 
or as quickly as possible. The occupying 
army may seize all movable property of 
a state which may be used lor military op¬ 
erations. War needs, such as munitions 
stores, means of transportation, reserve stock- 
plle.s nf any kind, although privately owned, 
shall be seized, but returned and compensa¬ 
tion paid when peace Is made. The occupy¬ 
ing states must not regard tliemselvea other 
than as administrators and utilizers of public 
buildings, real estate, wood- and farm-land 
facilities, under the ownership of the enemy 
state and located within the occupied coun¬ 
try. Property which Is used for religious 
purposes, care of the needy, education, and 
scientific pursuits shall al.so bo treated as 
property under private ownership in the 
respective state. 

In accordance with the contemporary In¬ 
ternational legal postliminium theory, the 
previous legal status obtains again after a 
belligerent occupation Is ended. The former 
government resumes the administration. 
Real and personal property, etc., must be 
returned to the owners if the occupant 
has taken steps to which he was not entitled 
under international law, the postliminium 
invalidity of those unlawful measures be¬ 
comes evident (Opponhelm, International 
Law, 1944, vol. H, pp. 487 fl.). 

There has been no doubt on the part of 
the Allied Big Four Powers that the agree¬ 
ment with regard to the treatment of Ger¬ 
many (disarmament, political reorganization, 
reeducation, population transfers, reparations 
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to be taken out of personal property, etc.), 
far exceeds what under the Hague Conren* 
tion Is accepted as belligerent occupation* 
At tlie same tlnne there Is unanimous agree¬ 
ment that the occupying Big Powers continue 
to be bound by the Hague Convention. 

It has consequently been of vital Impor¬ 
tance to demonstrate that the Hague Con¬ 
vention is not applicable to the situation at 
hand. 

Justice Bagge then discusses the sug¬ 
gestion. made in ld45, before the Ameri¬ 
can Society of International Law by a 
representative of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice. to avoid the Hague Convention ob¬ 
ligations and legally justify the Mor¬ 
gen thau plan. This suggestion was that 
the victors end the war by a declaration 
of unconditional surrender or merely a 
declaration of termination of war. and 
avoid the customary treaty of peace. 
Then, it was concluded, the Allies would 
be able to do what they wished, unham¬ 
pered by international law. Bagge ob¬ 
serves Uial the only recognized unilateral 
declaration which can end a state of wai* 
is a declaration of annexation. 

Bagge also comments upon the view 
of the former German jurist, Prof. Hans 
Kelsen—another protagonist of the Mor- 
genthau plan—that Germany ceased to 
exist after the ''unconditional surren¬ 
der.'’ so the war ended and the Allies were 
no longer governed by the Hague Con¬ 
vention and its laws concerning wartime 
occupation. Bagge cites subsequent 
British and American judicial decisions 
w’hich hold that the war continues and 
that Germany continues to exist as a 
nation 

There are. mean while, othisr circumstances 
which may give rise to doubt whether, al¬ 
though the state of war continues to exist 
between Qermany and the Allies, we aro 
dealing here with a belligerent occupation. 

The Control Council and Its dependencies 
Is undoubtedly a military government. Ac¬ 
cording to the United Istates Department of 
State Bulletin of May 13. 1&46, the Secretary 
of War, Henry L. Stimson. had stated that 
'*the Four Allied Big Powers Military (High) 
Comnaand has worked out a joint program 
to Impose i\ stem military government” over 
Germnny in order to carry into effect tho 
policy agreed upon at Yalta. It can hardly 
be interpreted otherwise than that Germany 
is under the authority of the enemy army 
(Hague Convention, art. 42). 

But it is obvious that at least certain stip¬ 
ulations In the Hague Convention have ref¬ 
erence only to the event that the opponents 
of the occupying power still have an active 
army or. to say the least, have alUes who 
carry on hostile operations of a military na¬ 
ture. In this respect article 44 prohibits 
a belligerent from compelUng the population 
within the occupied territory to supply In¬ 
formation concerning the army of the other 
belligerent, or to take part In mUttary op¬ 
erations against their country (art. 62). 

It woul^ however, be premature to draw 
from this the conclusion that the Hague 
Convention In its entirety bears upon a sit¬ 
uation where hostile operations of a military 
nature continue to be carried on. The In¬ 
dividual stipulations Intended for such a 
situation need not Imply that the same holds 
true of other stipulations In the conven¬ 
tion which also fit a situation where similar 
operationB no longer occur. 

Tlio following discussion confirms the as¬ 
sumption that the Hague Convention Is to 
be regarded applicable even under an oocu- 
potloii which continues after an armistice 
X>act is concluded and thus hostile opera¬ 
tions of a military nature have ceased, but 


the state of war continues to prevail. See 
Feilchenfeld. the International Economio 
Law of Belligerent Occupation. Washington, 
1942, paragraph 396. where he says: ”An 
armistice presupposes that the war has xmt 
yet come to an end. Admittedly, the rules 
of international law. including the Hague 
regulations on occupants, continue to apply 
so far as they are not superseded by provi¬ 
sions contained in the armistice agreement.” 

The Swedish jurist then raises the 
question whether, by an armistice agree¬ 
ment, a more harsh treatment may be 
imposed on the occupied country than 
that permitted under the Hague Con¬ 
vention. 

It will. In any event, have been brought 
out that the aim which the victorious power 
under international law has a right to pur¬ 
sue for its own enda by "belligerent occupa¬ 
tion,” mu.st be differentiated from the goal 
which the victorious power wants to attain 
by a war. War objectives may be the destruc¬ 
tion of the military and economic power of 
the vanquished lor aU time, the UBurpatlon 
of portloufa of the territory of the defeated 
state and economic resources, as well as the 
imposition of reparations. Such alms may 
not, under presently enforced international 
law. be pursued for selfish ends through the 
actual power which an occupation implies. 
These aims are designed to atablize the rela¬ 
tion sliip between the victor and the van¬ 
quished If they arc not in conformity with 
tho transitional nature of the occupation. 
It has been rightfully said that the griidfng 
principle is that the occupation power must 
not. undertake anything which is c:\lculatcd 
to become a permanent rondttton. (Sec 
Castberg, PosUimlnlum. 1944, p. 13.) 

If, tJierelarc, the occttiiation extends 
beyond the time limit set for the cocrixitioii 
of military operations, undf'r Intcmatfonal 
law this does not Imply any Increase In the 
powers of the occupant other than as moti¬ 
vated bv the extension of the duration of tho 
occupation. 

It Is therefore In conceive hlc that It Is the 
Intention of the stipulation of article 39 of 
the Hague Convention, on the possibility that 
by the armiLtice pact the relations of the 
population toward the occupant power be 
regulated, to make possible a defeat of the 
principles which arc subsequently laid down 
In articles 42 to 50 of the Convention. 

Should, however, the four allied big powers 
bo regarded, under international law’, to have 
overthrown the jjrotectlvc system of the 
Hague Convention by an armistice pact, there 
may be a question whether It Is only a for¬ 
mality to be disregarded. Inasmuch as the 
four Allies have taken the matter in their 
own hands aird unilaterally drclare.cl the 
Hague Convention in its entirely null and 
void. 

It should nut be long, os soon as the mili¬ 
tary opposition is beaten down—which may 
occur immediately or under continuing 
belligerent occupation—before an uncondi¬ 
tional EUiTcnder may (lawfully?] permit a 
unilateral complete setting aside of the pro¬ 
tective regulations of the Hague Convention. 

Justice Bagge points out that the 
Hague regulations require that the sta¬ 
tus of the population with regard to the 
occupant be regulated by armistice 
agreement, and not by a unilateral dec- 
lamtion of the victor. He observes, also, 
that the Berlin declaration states that 
Germany has no central government to 
carry on such negotiations, but he does 
not believe that this should effect the 
protection to which the German people 
are legally entitled, since the Allies 
would neither recognize Doenitz as Hit¬ 
ler’s successor, not permit a government 
to functloa 


Justice Bagge then discusses the view 
proposed by a British professor, R. Y. 
Jennings, that Germany Is in a new kind 
of legal status, between the final victory 
and the termination of war, in which the 
German people have lost their sover¬ 
eignty and cannot recreate it. To re¬ 
fute this argument he quotes the British 
Attorney General, Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, that England “is now in belligerent 
occupation of Germany, with the army 
of occupation in control.” 

Even though, neverthcless, the Hague 
Convention should not be regarded aa ap¬ 
plicable in this connection, it is noceasary 
that in addition to the negative presump¬ 
tion that the Hague Convention Is not ap¬ 
plicable, the unlimited power which the 
AlUes exercise in Germany be recognized 
under international Uw and also, that a 
positive legal basis lor that power can be 
proved. 

The legal basis cited by the Berlin Decla¬ 
re) lion to establish the facts as they had been 
errnted was the unconditional surrender in 
conjunction with the absence of a German 
Government and the declaration of the 
Allies to a.<«sume the supreme power. 

ProfoBscr Jennings has developed this 
point of view in greater detail in his article 
(BrttlP.h Year Book. 1946. p. 136). He 
btres^.es, nnrt rightly so. that the legal basis 
for the Berlin Declarations cannot be ef¬ 
fected merely by proving the inapplicability 
of the Hagtte Convention. Assumption of 
“the snipreme authority” must be supported 
“by a demonstration of positive title.” 

Such a “demonstratloin” has been at- 
tempted by Kelsen In his article on “The in¬ 
ternational legal status of Germany accord¬ 
ing to the declaration of Berlin” (op. ctt., pp. 
619 ir .). 

Justice Bagge observes that Professor 
Kelsen upholds the view that the Berlin 
Declaraiion resulted in the Control 
Council’s assumption of sovereignty over 
Gemiany wltlwut annexation thereof, 
which has not hitherto been considered 
legally possible. Kelsen bases this 
theory on the premise that the German 
state has ceased to exist—a premise 
which the British Government, includ¬ 
ing its courts, have since denied. Bagge 
rites the Modem Law Riwiev/, 1947, page 
407, for a further discussion: 

Judging from tho extremely far-reaching 
powere wldcb have been vested in the Control 
Council, the Four Allied Big Powers must in 
any case regard themselves os having ac¬ 
quired. under international law. the right 
to exeixl:;© Uie still existing sovereign legal 
powers of the German state. 

The Allleg, however, count on exercising 
neitl^rr the powers which Hitler had 
usurped—all meddling In this regard has 
been expressly forbidden—^now their prede¬ 
cessor’s conaUtutioiukl competence under 
whlcli the German subjects were ixrotected 
against intervention of the state in an en¬ 
tirely different way Umn under the present 
Allied Military Government. The AIMcs 
might do well to refrain from interfering 
witli the unlimited right of the German peo¬ 
ple to exercise the sovereignty which resides 
in the German state. Ho cession of this 
right through representatives of tlie German 
people has as yet taken place. The uncondi¬ 
tional surrender was an act pronounced 
against the military only and to be carried 
Into effect by them. 

This unilaterally assumed sovereignty is 
exercised by the Four Allied Big Powers 
jointly through the Control Council. Inas¬ 
much as the Oennuii state continues to exist, 
there Is still a state of war between it and the 
Allies. In spite of the fact that Germany is 
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governed by the Allied Power and authority 
(competence). In thla respect there Is no 
lack of agreement with the certificate of the 
foreign office. 

Professor Andre Oros, who In his article In 
the Revue General de Droit International 
Public (op. clt., pp. 67 ff.) rejects the Kelsen 
theory on the establishment of sovereignty 
of the four occupying powers, leaning most 
closely to the Idea that the four governments 
might assume a provisional trusteeship of 
the German territory in the interest of world 
security and for the purpose Indicated in 
the Preamble to the Berlin Declaration of 
June 5. 1D45. An interpretation of this Dec¬ 
laration, which is noteworthy because of the 
choice of language, should, Gros says, pre¬ 
vent one from concluding there Is a sov¬ 
ereignty of the occupying power over the 
German territory. Professor Gros holds tlint 
the Allied governments’ unilateral decision 
has been made possible exclusively on the 
ground that the organ of the German state 
has disappeared. Therefore, no general or 
particular convention on law in warfare 
binds the Allies with respect to Germany. 

Jennings says finally that although the 
true meaning of “subjugation” is conquest 
together with annexation of the enemy state, 
the same legal principles apply to conquest 
In unison with the a.s.sumptlon of the powers 
of the enemy government, “always provided 
the former enemy government has ceased 
to exist.” 

This theory, which concerning its applica¬ 
tion specifically provides that “the former 
enemy government has ceased to exist,” leads 
first (if all to the question as to the various 
Instances In which such a government has 
' ceased to exist. It is not clear that it ceases 
If the government is exiled. Nor If all of 
the members of the government die, or the 
government mandate is terminated for some 
other reason. If there is evidence of the 
continued presence of the head of the state 
'who is able to appoint a new government, 
that ought to be ample grounds for exist¬ 
ence. In the event that the head of the 
state is a president, whose term of office runs 
out, but a new president may be elected 
under the constitution, that ought to be 
ground enough; provided that the occupa¬ 
tion docs not place Insurmountable obstacles 
In the way of a new election. But If the 
occupying power intentionally prevents such 
an election, is that sufficient reason for not 
creating a government competent to be given 
a legal tltle to power. The Hague Conven¬ 
tion prescribes that the laws of the occu¬ 
pied country shall be applied unless this 
Is absolutely infeasible. No exception Is 
made in the case of a constitutional slate. 
One can go still further and hold that the 
Hague Convention gives the occupied people 
a right to create a new constitution and with 
It a new government if it is practicable to 
do so under an occupation. There Is also a 
question as to whether the Allies, due to the 
fact that they had not wanted to accept, 
without extensive negotiations and for other 
obvious reasons, the provtsional successor 
clioj-eii by Germany’s former unreservedly 
recognized head of state, could claim a lef-;al 
title based on the excuse that the German 
Government “had ceased to exist.” 

Jennings solves this question by saying 
that the German Government has been ex¬ 
tinguished by its authority having been 
transferred to the conqueror and that the 
right for their taking this step is the reason 
for the conqueror’s right to annex Ger¬ 
many—although he has declared that he 
will never make use of this right. 

Jennings’ interpretation, that the party 
Justified in annexing—the German state-* 
Js also Justified, without In this manner 
stepping In as soverlgn. In assuming to exer¬ 
cise all soverign rights, is contrary to claasl- 
cal international law. There are a good 
many reasons which may be mentioned with 
regard to this particular stand toward the 


problem. As a rule, a sovereign governs his 
people in the Interest of their welfare, un¬ 
less he Is a dictator who has no considera¬ 
tion for the people’s welfare. The same 
reason namely, interest In the people's wel¬ 
fare, does not apply In the case of a transi¬ 
tional occupant. There is, therefore, no in¬ 
ducement for such a transitional government 
to protect the people’s rights under inter¬ 
national law. It is likely that these con¬ 
siderations are nut alien to the Hague Con¬ 
vention nor to the interpretation of classical 
international law with respect to its applica¬ 
tion. 

“When docs a government cease to 
exist?” asks Bagge. 

Probably not when it is exiled, or if its 
members are deceased, or their mandate 
otherwise terminated, especially if there 
is existing provision for election or ap¬ 
pointment of those officials. But sup¬ 
pose the occupying power prevents an 
election. He believes this itself is a vio¬ 
lation of the Hague regulations. He 
also que.stions whether the Allies can 
claim a legal title based on this theory 
where they refused to accept Hitler’s 
provisional successor. With respect to 
Professor Jennings’ view—that since the 
Allies could end the government by an¬ 
nexing Germany, they had power to end 
the government without annexation—he 
observes that the reason why interna¬ 
tional law never accepted this theory is 
because the sovereign is assumed to 
govern in the interests of his people, but 
a transitional occupant has such inter¬ 
est in the welfare of the occupied peoples. 

Finally It should be mentioned that tho 
significance of tho Hague Convention would 
not be lessened by obliging the occupying 
states to approve, in a peace treaty, the 
measures which had been taken contrary 
to its terms. If without the protective terms 
contained in the Hague Convention having 
been notified by an armistice pact and the 
regulations of the convention should con¬ 
tinue to be regarded as applicable, such a 
forced approval would likewdso constitute a 
violation of the Hague Conveniioii as being 
an act performed xinder the occupation in 
direct conflict with the Hague Convention. 
Otherwise the Hajjue Convention ha.s been 
frustrated in a manner which cannot be re¬ 
garded acceptable. 

Prolessor Jeiinlngs, who so brilliantly de¬ 
fended the formal right of the I’our Allied 
Big Powers to a.ssume “the supreme author¬ 
ity,” has at length found, it seems, that this 
new development—Mr. Bevin answered on 
March 20, 1946, a question from the floor in 
the lower House. “The positions of the Allied 
Control Council and that of Germany are 
without precedent” (Hansard, vol. 420, p, 
1856)—calls tor sanctions based on Interna- 
tiounl moral standards. He says (p. 139) 
that when a state w^agies an aggressive war 
contrary to the most solemn covenants, It 
would be an anachronism of most damaging 
kind to nhserve the normal laws for military 
occupation. But, Jennings says, the aim of 
the occupation must be “etfective control and 
reeducation of a recalcitrant member of the 
community of nations at large” and not “the 
Individual benefit or aggrandizement of tho 
occupying powers.” 

Even If this were now the case with the 
procedure in Germany—It Is, after all, ex¬ 
tremely difficult to cultivate such an aim 
especially with regard to what is revealed In 
the eternal quandry of the occupant in the 
matter of German property and German ter¬ 
ritory. There Is reason for doubt that the 
goal Is at all times what Jennings demands it 
to be—the rulc.s of international law are 
concerned with the power of a victor during 
the time of occupation to Interfere with the 


vanquished people to thrlr disadvantage, as a 
result of fears concerning this power. A 
future combination of victorious powers, of 
a composition other than the present, may 
find that another educational and political 
“reeducation” should take place in order to 
achieve harmony with their respective moral 
and political beliefs. I am Inclined to think 
that experience has shown that a “com¬ 
munity of nations at large,” unanimously 
agreed on these questions. Is an illusion— 
at least within the reasonably near future. 
Those grounds and the procedure based 
thereon should therefore not be Incorporated 
Into IntcrnatioiiHl law. More likely, I be¬ 
lieve, the statements of Professor Kelsen in 
his article in the International Law Quar¬ 
terly (1947, p. 171) would hold true: “If tho 
principles which are applied in Nuremberg 
should become a precedent—a legislative 
rather than a Judicial precedent-after the 
next war, the governments in the victorious 
stales would pass Judgment on crimes by 
the governments In the defeated nations 
which have a definitely unilateral and retro¬ 
active effect. “Let us hope,” ho says, “that 
there is no such precedent.” 

This may happen, however, since a consid¬ 
erable number of matters have been brought 
up for discussion In connection with the 
procedure of the Allied Four Big Powers in 
Germany, ns seen from the point of view of 
meaningless conformity with hitherto valid 
International law. This procedure has been 
approved by a great number of nations which 
were enemies of Germany during tho war 
and. as concerns the other nations, as I have 
Indicated before, they have had to adapt 
themselves to the actual state of affairs, that 
Is. they have had to give their de facto ap¬ 
proval to this state of affairs. 

A discussion such us this is, perhaps, not 
without practical slgnflcance with respect to 
International law. It Is obvious that tho 
new developments In International law pre¬ 
sent a great hazard to the Hague Conven¬ 
tion. The first thought of Anglo-Saxon 
Jurisprudence in taking up this problem has 
been to produce sufficient grounds for set¬ 
ting aside the Hague Convention. That 
this means retrogression In the wartime pro¬ 
tection of the population under interna¬ 
tional law is also clear. And that is not 
merely a theoretical question. In the April 
1946 volume of International Affairs, Sir 
John Leale, who led the inhabitants of oc¬ 
cupied Guern.sey against the German occu¬ 
pant, reports that the Hague Convention 
was of great help to him. He said: “To tho 
man who states, ‘Civilized nations pay hom¬ 
age to the Hague Convention, it is not easy 
to reply, 'Well, I won’t, anyhow’ and at the 
same time to maintain one’s self-respect; 
and the Germams were very, very self-re¬ 
specting.” The circumstances were, on the 
other hand, terribly different in the case of 
the countries occupied by the Germans. But 
we must map out our campaign on the as¬ 
sumption that international law will be¬ 
come regarded ns a valuable prop lor tho 
civilian population, also against an unscru¬ 
pulous oreunnnt. Otherwise we might ns well 
give up alto:^cther working for an interna¬ 
tional law in tills area of wnriare. 

The totalitarian ideas, which have been 
Introdueed into tho relationship between 
state and population during tho past 10 
years, has also facilitated nn objectionably 
harsh treatment of the occupied people. 
The Hague Convention represents an inter¬ 
pretation which has Its origin In a more 
civilized period, and we should try to do 
everything in our power to preserve what 
there is still left of It. At least, the states 
which it may be presumed will became the 
victims of a belligerent occupation have 
every reason to appreciate the merits of the 
protective terms of the Hague Convention. 

If the Allies are satisfied that the reason 
for the exceptionally far-reaching powers of 
the military government in Germany, as 
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mentioned above, Is that the “situation in 
German la anomalous’* (see Fawcett, op, 
cit., p. 383) and the viewpoints of Interna¬ 
tional law should be entirely pushed aside, 
one can possibly avoid regarding the proce¬ 
dure of the Allies there as a precedent under 
international law which may threaten the 
people In occupied countries in the future, 
and thereby succeed in salvaging the Hague 
Convention In the above sense as the treas¬ 
ure of International law which the 16 prom¬ 
inent lawyers have been commissioned to 
administer by 40 nations. 


Can We Pick Statesmen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 {legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Can We Pick Statesmen?’* pub¬ 
lished in the October 1950 issue of the 
Farm Journal. The editorial is an ex¬ 
cellent one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Can We Pick Statesmen? 

The votes farmers cast for Congress on 
November 7 deserved to be planned with as 
much care and thoughtfulness as next year’s 
crops. 

Your congressional district is one of 435 
which will elect the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Onc-thlrd of the States will elect 
United States Senators. Men from both 
parties are asking for your votes. You can 
choose only one. 

What reasons will you be able to give to 
yourself, when j^ou emerge from the election 
booth, for the decision you will then have 
made? How will you distinguish between 
the “mere politician” and the statesmen? 

The bloody facts of Korea, and the long 
list of costly mistakes that led to Korea, 
have sharpened the public awareness that 
these are difllcult days. More dangerous 
ones may lie ahead. Throughout the land 
today one hears the question: "Why do so 
many ordinary politicians occupy places of 
power, when the Nation needs statesmen of 
the highest order?” 

The only answer, when good men or bad 
get into office, is that the people elected 
them. Those who didn’t vote had as much 
to do with It as those who did. 

The opportunity to make these choices 
Is the most precious privilege of Americans. 
Congress Is the great Instrument of Amer¬ 
ican freedom. As long as we can send to 
Congress enough men who are devoted to 
American Ideals, freedom will have a chance 
to continue. Enough real statesmen in 
Congress can protect freedom from en¬ 
croachment by other branches of govern¬ 
ment. They can be powerful influences to¬ 
ward sensible foreign policies. 

No candidate ever speaks against freedom. 
But if his record or his promises indicate 
that he supports restrictive or overspending 
measure.^ which are dangerous to freedom, 
he may deserve defeat. 

One able senatorial candidate complained 
the other day that a "better tomorrow’* was 
his opponent’s campaign promise. **How 
can 1 be against that?" he asked. He can’t, 
but he may easily be able to show whnt is 
better—what is best for the common well are. 


Government cannot deliver a better to¬ 
morrow. Government is a useful servant, 
but a dangerous master. It should be al¬ 
lowed to attempt little more than to keep 
order at home, and to protect us against 
agression from outside. 

Your candidate’s ability to tell a merry 
story, or to remember faces, neither proves 
him to be good or bad material for Congress, 
and will not influence the intelligent voter 
who has at heart only his country’s good. 
His promises to deliver government benefits 
to your community only mean that some 
other district’s candidate is promising his 
people to tax you for their benefit. 

The dictionary describes a statesman as 
"one who shows unusual wisdom In treat¬ 
ing or directing great public affairs.’’ 

Will "unusual wisdom" determine your 
vote? Can It win elections? It doe.s some¬ 
times when people think—and think patri¬ 
otically. 

Now, as October comes, is the time to 
begin to decide your choice. Picking states¬ 
men is no matter to decide by whim, nor to 
postpone until breakfast time November 7. 


The One Hundred and Tenth Infantry 
Federalized for Fifth Time 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 {legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20>, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "The One Hundred and Tenth 
Infantry Federalized for the Fifth Time,” 
written by Capt. Robert H. Campbell, 
public information officer. One Hundred 
and Tenth Infantry, and published in the 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter of Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1950. This organization is com¬ 
manded by Col. Heniy K. Pluck, of 
Somerset, Pa. 

Tliere being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

One Hundred and Tenth Infantry Feder¬ 
alized FOR B'ifth Time—Organized Militia 
OF State Created in 1873, Local Units 
Earlier 

(By Capt. Robert H. Campbell, public in¬ 
formation officer. One Hundred and Tenth 
Infantry) 

Local military history will repeat Itself 
again this week end when scvernl hundred 
men from Washington and Greene Counties 
depart with the famous One Hundred and 
Tenth Infantry Regiment for duty with the 
federalized Twenty-eighth Infantry Division 
at Camp Atterbury. Ind. 

Today's call is the fifth to be answered by 
this historic regiment since organization as 
the Tenth Pennsylvania Iniantry In the 
summer of 1873. Many of the towns and 
counties from which the Tenth came, how¬ 
ever, have enjoyed the distinction of fine 
military organizations for more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half. Predecessors to Waynes- 
burg’s Company K. for example, have all 
available records which show the company 
participated in the Indian wars of 1795 un¬ 
der "Mad" Anthony Wayne. 

Few military organizations have enjoyed 
the distinguished career of the Tenth Penn¬ 
sylvania Infantry which was reorganized In 
1917 as the One Hundred and Tenth Iniau- 


try. Always located In the southwestern 
section of the Keystone State, the regiment 
has called to Its ranks the best of all classes 
of the sturdy people of this section. Wnen 
mustered for the Spanlsh-Amcrican War, it 
had within Its ranks some men who won 
their spurs In the Civil War; when called for 
duty on the Mexican border. It retained the 
services of men who had served In the Phil¬ 
ippine Insurrection; when ordered out in 
1917 for World War I. many veterans of the 
Mexican Incident were among Its members; 
when mustered for World War II. some of its 
top leaders recalled vividly the trench war¬ 
fare of Meuso-Argonne, and today, the One 
Hundred and Tenth answers Its fifth call 
with its membership composed of many vet¬ 
erans who apparently failed In the United 
States’ effort to "win the peace" In 1945. 

Great names have been associated with the 
regiment since Its organzatlon. Col. John A. 
Black, Clny.svlllo, was the first commander 
of the Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry and held 
the post until 1878 when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Col. Alexander L. Hawkins. 

The history of the Tenth’s participation in 
the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War is a history of 
Colonel Hawkins whose first service In the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania was with 
Company H In Washington. He was In com¬ 
mand of this company when elevated to the 
command of his regiment. Colonel Hawkins 
also served In the Union Army in the Civil 
War, enlisting as a private in Company K, 
Fllteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, while a stu¬ 
dent at Waynesburg College. He was in com¬ 
mand of the Tenth Regiment during Its 
service In the Philippines, and while on his 
way home died on board tlie U. S. transport 
Senator, In 18C9. 

Original organizational orders In part con¬ 
solidated and designated the Light Guards 
of Monnngahela, as Company A; Washing¬ 
ton Blues of North Washington as Company 
E, and Washington Guards of Washington 
as Company H. The Waynesburg Blues were 
mustered Into the National Guard and dcslg- 
natt'd Company K of the Tenth Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry. 

On May 11-12, 1898, the Tenth Regiment 
was mustered Into the United States service 
and directed to San Francisco, Calif., to be¬ 
come a part of General Merritt’s command. 

On June 14 of the same year, the regiment 
boarded the steamship Zvlandia and sailed 
for Manila, stopping at Honolulu, arriving 
nt the latter place the day after the Hawaiian 
Islands were annexed to the United States. 
There followed the battle of Malate. the fall 
of Manila, the Philippine Insurrection and 
the Malolos campaign in which the regiment 
participated gallantly. 

In 1899, the regiment sailed for the United 
States and was mustered out of service on 
arrival in August of that year. 

During Its service, units of the Tenth Reg¬ 
iment from this area were commanded by 
Colonel Hawkins, regimental commander; Lt. 
Col. James E. Barnett, second in command; 
Capt. Harry B. Duncan, adjutant; Capt. 
Thomas S. Crago, Company K; Capt. Gustav 
Bchaaf, Company A; Capt. Alonzo M. Porter, 
Company H. The old "Washington Blues" of 
North Washington had been disbanded prior 
to entering the Bpanish-Amerlcan War. 

The regiment was organized In the early 
part of 1900 and Colonel Barnett was placed 
in command and served until 1907 when ho 
resigned and was succeeded by Col. Richard 
Coulter, of Greensburg. 

In June 1918, a condition of affairs had 
developed on the Mexican border that was 
regarded as acute and relations between the 
Government of the United States and the de 
facto Government of Mexico were severely 
strained. On June 18 of that year the Sec¬ 
retary of War, at the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent, called out the National Oviard of var¬ 
ious States and subsequent orders directed 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania be mo¬ 
bilized at Mount Gretna. 
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On July 2. the entrained for the 

Mexican border, arrlviiiR at El Paso, Tex. The 
presence of troops on the border had a quiet¬ 
ing otfect on the Mexicans and no trouble 
threatened after the arrival of the Tenth. 
On September 29, the regiment received or¬ 
ders to return to home stations. 

The final call for the Tenth Pennsylvania 
Infantry Regiment was received on July 16, 
1917, and the units were di-nfted for Federal 
service and World War I on August 5 of that 
year. 

When the regiment departed for training 
at Camp Hancock, August, On., on Septem¬ 
ber 7, it was commanded in part by Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Coulter, regimental coiiimnnder; 
MaJ. Edward Martin, Waynesburg. second 
battalion commander; Capt. Edward Hnrt- 
lund, Monongahela, Company A; Capt. John 
Aiken, Wusshlngton, Company H. and Capl. 
Walter Montgomery, Waynesburg, Company 
K. 

Immediately on arrival at Camp Hancock, 
rumors wore heard coiicerning the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Peiiiibylvaiiui division. On Oc¬ 
tober 11, division order.*, were issued desig¬ 
nating the Tenth Iiilanliy as the One 
hundred find tenth Inlantry Regiment. Col. 
George E. Kemp, of Philadelphia, former 
commander of the Old Third Pennsylvania 
Inlantry, was made commander of the One 
Hundred and Tenth Infantry on rcorgnnh'.a- 
lion. 

The regiment left Camp Hanroek April 
24, 1918, alter working strenuously lor 7 
months on new combat pnnciple.s evolved 
by the European war and ussirmUitlng lliein 
with the American Ideas of fighting learned 
in wars gone by. The regiment traveled to 
Camp Merritt, N. Y.. and sailed May 3, land¬ 
ing at Liverpool, England. 

Tile history of the regiment’s participation 
in V/orltl War I reepnres u separate volume 
In itself. Among citations won by the la- 
mous One Hundred and Tenth were battle 
streamers for Clianipagne-Marno, Al.sne- 
Marne, and the Meuae-Argoiiiie. Grent 
narne.s associated with the regiment In World 
War I mrlndfi Coulter, Martiu, Tompkins, 
Alkcn, Wlnship. Ham. Ktnnlson, King, ail 
of whom served as regimental commander; 
Hartland, Gee, ChambeiH. Heslep. Culpepper, 
Reid, Company A; Aiken, Ferguson. Braden, 
Rowe, Bell, Seavoy, and Scott. Company II; 
and Montgomery, GuitIboii, Taylor. Purmaii, 
Herbert, Meighen, Foucly, Hcndler, Hoat, 
Cummings, ol Company K. 

Following World War I, the famed One 
Hundred and Tenth Iiifantry Regiment be¬ 
came part of the army of occupation and 
spent from December 1918 to March 1910 m 
Biloy near the Verdun front. 

On March 17, 1919, the regiment started 
to leave lor the Lo-Mang area and sailed lor 
the United States April 29. Regimental 
hcndfiuartcrs, first battalion, machine guii 
and supply companies and a part of Company 
E arrived in Philadelphia on May 11 and 
entrained for Camp Dix. The regiment was 
mustered out of Federal service on May 24. 

Once again the One Hundred and Tenth 
Infantry reverted to the old Tenth, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Infantry with Colonel Martin in com¬ 
mand. On April 21, 1921, however, the 
Tenth was again redesignated the One Hun¬ 
dred and Tenth Infantry and has retained 
that identity to the present day. 

In the postwar period after World War I 
the regiment had two commanders, Lt. Col. 
John Aiken, who relieved Colonel Martin 
who was assigned as commander of the Fifty- 
fifth Brigade, and Lt. Col. A. O. King, who 
succeeded Colonel Aiken in 1940, remaining 
In command until December of 1941. 

On February 17,1941. the One Hundred and 
Tenth Infantry received Its fourth order 
to Federal service. Serving In command at 
that time were Major General Martin, Com¬ 
manding General of the Twenty-eighth Divi¬ 


sion; Brig. Gen. John Aiken. coMinandlng 
the Fifty-fifth Brigade; Colonel King, com¬ 
manding the Regiment, and Li. Cbl. Ray¬ 
mond E. Goodndge, commanding the First 
Ealtaliun. 

Regimental commanders during World 
War 11 were Colonel King, Lieutenant Colonel 
Goodndge, Lt. Col. L. M. Cmnirme, Lt. Col. 
Norman P. Groff. Col. Benjamin C. Jones, Lt. 
Col. Thomas L. Hoban, Col. C. M. McQuarrie, 
Cul. William May, Col. Theodoie A Seely, Col. 
Hurley E. Fuller, aiiid Col. Daniel B. Hlnckler. 

Following training iii the United Stute-s, 
the regiment sailed for Europe and partUu- 
pated in many glorious battles, winning 
battle streamers at Normandy, northern 
France. Rhineland, Ardennes, and Ceiiirul 
Europe. 

The One Hundred and Tenth arrived in 
United Statos Irom duly In Europe on Au¬ 
gust 2, 1945. Colonel Strickler, cuiiirnaiid- 
lug the regiment on iti> return to America, 
was greeted at the dock by Governor Mai Lin, 
of Penn.'^ylvanla. 

On October 25, 1945, the One Hundred and 
Tenth Infantry wnb inaellvated to end the 
activities □! a rei’linent which Bcrvetl the 
United Stiite.s proudly, fiiilhlully, and well 
tlnoiigh two world wars and which had 
kept alive the traditions ol the Keystone 
Division by con.stunt a])plications of its 
motto—“28, Roil On!*' 

'riie regiment was officially reorganised as 
a major unit of the Ptmnsylvaiilu National 
Guard on June 17. 1946. through the aid of 
Governor Martin. General fcttnckler, Geiierul 
Ilob.an, Col. George H Rumbaugh, and others. 

On reurgniiization, headfpiarlers wa.s estab¬ 
lished la Washington, Comjiany H was again 
a.b.slgned to Washington, Company A to Mo- 
iiongaheln, Company K to Waynesburg, and 
Company O to Canon.sburg. 

Later Company G was moved to Altoona 
and the lieuvy-niortar company orgaiil/.ed 
la Canoiisburg. 

This week end the One Hundred and Tenth 
Inlantry Regiment, under the able guidance 
ol Col, Henry K, Pluck, Siimerset, who rose 
from private to colonel in 20 years and as¬ 
sumed cummiiiid of the regiment in 1947, 
entrains to answer, its filth call to Federal 
KcrvK’C. Officers will include Lt. Col. Edward 
S. Marlin. Miij. Lawrence R. Stewart, MaJ. 
John Aiken, MaJ. Richard W. Siegrist; Capt, 
John J. Weinzette, LI. John P LieKar, Lt. 
Jusejih Lynn. Lt. Harry W. Purvluiice. all 
staff officers, Capt. Annund DiVirenzo, com¬ 
manding headquarter.*? company; Capt. Rob¬ 
ert L. Shtiw, Company A; Capt. Robert H. 
Stoner, Company H; Capt. Fred L. Phillips, 
Compnny K; and Capt. Phillip Ahwcbh, 
Heavy Mortar Company. 


Eighteen From Pennsylvania Are Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF raE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en¬ 
titled “Eighteen Prom Pennsylvania Are 
Veterans,” written by Herman A. Lowe, 
and published in the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer of September 21. 1950, be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record, The 
article refers to the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania I Mr, Martin], It is a very 
good article. 


RECORD 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
Rs follows: 

CONCRE.SS Record—Eighteen From Pennsyl¬ 
vania Are Veterans 
(By Herman A. Lowe) 

Washington. September 20.—With the 
country engaged in another war and pre¬ 
paring ugaiJiBt the possibility of a much big¬ 
ger one. it lA noteworthy that Pennsylvania 
is represented In Congress by the largest 
delcpatlon ol wur veterans of uiiy State. 

Senator Epwakd Martin and no fewer than 
17 of Its 33 House Members wore the uniform 
In one or more of the Nation's wars. It 
means the delegation Is especially fitted to 
understand the problems of fighting men 
and veterans. 

The No. 1 ranking serviceman In all of 
Congress is Senator Martin. He saw service 
In the Spanish-American War, lought un¬ 
der General Per.shtng on the Mexican bor¬ 
der in 1914. WHS in France In the First World 
Wnr. and wn.y the major general whu trained 
the Twenty-eighth Division in the early por¬ 
tion Of the Second World Wur. No other 
among the 531 Senate and House Members 
has a record to compare with that. 

A few lought In two wars. Most were In 
one. 

The Pennsylv.nnla Rrprosentatlves who 
served in the First World War ineliided: 
Anthony Cavalcante, Paul B. Dague, Her¬ 
man P. Eberharter, Ivor D. Fenton, Leon H. 
Gavin, Ben.tamin x*'. James, John C. Kunkel, 
James F Lind, Gforge M. Rhodes. RirHARD 
M. Simpson, James E. Van Zandt, Francis 
E. Walter, William T. Granahan. and Hugh 
D. Scott, Jr. 

William J. Greek. Jr.. James G Fut.ton, 
and John P. Saylor were in the Seeuiid 
World War, In which Lind, Van Zandt, Wal¬ 
ter, and Hugh Scott again saw service. 
Seven Members of the delegation—^E ber- 
HARTER, Lind, Khodes, Saylor, Van Zanpt, 
Walter, and Scott— hold reserve rommls- 
sions; and. course, Scott recently returned 
from a brief tour of duty In Korea. 

In case of those who were not in uniform, 
it should be iiointcd out that they were 
mo.stly too young for the First World Wur 
and a little over age to be called into the 
Second World War. 


References on Postal Rate Increase Fight 
Recorded for Future Use 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that it is necessary that hearings on im¬ 
portant legislation not only be retained 
for future use, but that they can be made 
more useful and more informative in the 
future, I take the privilege of inserting 
into the Record the references, by pages 
and subject matter, to the material con¬ 
tained in the two volumes No. 1 and 2, 
of the hearings held last year and this 
year on H. R. 2945, the postal increase 
bill. These volumes are identified as vol¬ 
umes A and B. 

In future years, these two volumes of 
hearings will be available and the refer¬ 
ences herein recorded will be useful to all 
persons interested. 
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The following page (p) references are 
useful In reading part two of Report No. 
1452 of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee to H. R. 2945, the 
postage increase bill: 

References 

REPORT 1462, PART 2 (TO ACCOMPANY H. R, 2948) 

(A—Pt. 1. House Committee Hearings, 1949) 
(B—^Pt. 2, House Committee Hearings, 1949) 

Page 1, first paragraph; 

Line 2: $131,715,000. 

Page 1, report No. 1452, postal rate In¬ 
creases. 

Line 4: Labor. 

Testimony 

Ralph W. Anderson, 4th par., p. 194A. 

A. C. Kalmbach, eth par., p. 464A. 

Louis A. Lopez, 3d par., p. 486A. 

E. T. Meredith, 1st par., p. 162A. 

Alex Nunn, 5th par. p. 196A. 

Cola O. Parker, par. 3-5 incl., p. 396' 2d 
par., p. IOTA. 

O. H. Strackbeln, last par., p. 348A. 

James R. Brackett, last par., p. 751; first 
par., p. 752B. 

Jmrie de Vegh, par. 1-3 Inch, p. 785B, 

John B. Haggerty, last par., p. 1097; first 
par., p. 1098B. 

Joseph Hanimen, last par., p. 1095; par. 1-3 
Incl., p. 1096B. 

Albert M. Izard, 3d and 4th par. statement, 
p. 1097B. 

Hon. William Lemkc, Member of Congress, 
1st par., p. 1128B. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., last par., p. 1033; 
Ist par., p. 1034B. 

Paul L. Phillips, 6th par., p. HOOD. 

M. Ponzlo, last pur., p. IIOIB. 

Jean Thlcsson, next to last par., p. 1082B. 

H. O, Truscott, next to last par., p. 1096; 
1st par., p. 1C97B. 

Line 9: Charities (and Patriotic Public 
Wellare Activities), 

Testimony 

Mrs. Arthur Forrest Anderson, p, 646A. 

Bruce A. Campbell, pp. 246-249A. 

E. Urner Goodman, 1st par., p. 438A. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, par. 3-7 in*-!., p. 
141A. 

Charles E. Foster, letter pp. 1005-1006A. 

Leo Gans. statement, pp. 1007-1009A. 

Robert Hanson, 1st par., p. 1040A. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, Ist par., statement, 
p. 1O03A. 

Page 1: (a) Increase efficiency in the Post 
Office Department before using the deficit 
as a basis for setting rates. 

Testimony 

Ed M. Anderson, eth par., p. 322A. 

Hon. Hugh H. Butler, 2d par., p. 649A. 

H. Albert L. Cole. par. 3-5 incl. p. 474A. 

Prank A. Daniels, 6th par., p. 123A. 

Allen L. Grammer, par. 1-6 incl., p. 167A. 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, par. 8 p. 209A. 

James O. Lyne. 4th and Sth pars., p. 204A. 

Lew Selvidge, let par., p. 663A. 

O. R. Strackbeln, par. 7, p. 849A 

Leslie A. Watt, 6th par., p. 187A. 

Dudley A. White, par. 4, p, 264; last par., 
p. 270; par. 3. p. 271A. 

Page 1(b). Provide for the setting of rates 
for special services administratively as rec¬ 
ommended by the Hoover Commission Re¬ 
port. 

Recommendation No. 8, page 16: The Com¬ 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, the Post Office, 
A Report to Congress. February 1949. 

Page 1 (e). Reorganize the Post Office De¬ 
partment's cost ascertainment system to in¬ 
clude such Important intangible considera¬ 
tions as relative priority, degree of prefer- 
meut, and economic value of the several 
classes of service, wb^ch are essential if it is 
to be used as a tool in conjunction with all 
of the other factors that go into the opera¬ 
tion of the Postal Establishment. 


Last par., p. 16. first par., p. 16; Task Force 
Report on the Post Office Prepared for the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu¬ 
tive Branch of the Government. January 
1949, 4th and 5th pars., p. 29. 

Testimony 

Amory H. Bradford, pars. 2-6 incl., p. 312A. 

A. L. Cole, pars. 6-8 incl., p. 426A. 

Allen L. Grammer, pars. 5-8, incl., p. 166A. 

Godfrey Hammond, pars. 1-4, incl., p. 389A. 

Elisha Hanson, pars. 3-5, incl., p. 108A. 

William N. Hardy, last par., p. 130A. 

Josh L. Horne for American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, all of pages 84, 85, 
86A. 

James G. Lyne for Associated Business 
Publications, last two pars., p. 293; first par., 
p. 294A. 

John F. O’Keefe, Sth par. statement, p. 
366A. 

Lew Selvldgc, 4th and Sth pars., p. 551A. 

Curt Teich, Jr.. 15th pax., p. 79A. 

Leslie A. Watt. 4th par., p. 187A. 

Dudley A. White, 5th par., p. 264; 3d par., 
p. 265A. 

Irmie de Vegh, pars. 5-8, incl., p. 785B. 

J. A. Fieteler. pars. 6-7, incl.. p. 72CB. 

Edward M. Krlz, pars. 5-7, incl., p. 672; all 
of pp. 674-677B., incl. 

Edward N. Mayer. Jr.. Direct Mall Adver- 
tlElng Assn, last par., p. 1031; all of p. 1032; 
first 4 pars., p. 1033B. 

J. T. Sanders, pars. 5-7, incl., p. 961; all of 
p. 962B. 

Page 3, Increased Efficiency. 

Second paragraph, second line; $28,873,- 
558™Table 100, Cost Ascertainment Report, 
1948 fiscal year. 

Page 3. Rato Making Procedures: 

Postal Rates, page 15: The Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government—The Post Office—A Report to 
Congress, February 1949. 

Pages 28, 29. and Ist par. p. 30. 

Recommendation XXllI, pp. 63-64. 

Second paragraph: Nearly every Postmas¬ 
ter General, in his Annual Report, has recog¬ 
nized that the cost ascertainment system 
is not properly a basis for postal rate making 
and it should not be so used. 

For example. Postmaster General Prank C. 
Walker, in his report for the year 1942, said: 

"The purpose of cost ascertainment is to 
credit as accurately as possible to each class 
of mail and each special service the reventie 
earned by it, and charge each class of mall 
and each special service with its share of 
the expenditure. Its methods and figures 
have been criticized. I have not been satis¬ 
fied personally that they should be used for 
rate purposes, • • • cost ascertainment 

does not and possibly cannot reflect intan¬ 
gible factors such as degrees of preferment 
in mall handling, the relative Importance 
and economic value of the several classes of 
mail, or the relative priority of service.” 

Testimony 

Task Force Report on the Post Office, pars. 
4 and 5, p. 29. 

Albert L. Cole, last par., p. 426; let par., 
p. 427A. 

Frank A. Daniels. 5th par., p. 124A. 

Allen L. Grammer. pars. 3-8, incl., p. 166; 
5th par., p. 157A. 

Elisha Hanson, Sth par., p. lOOA. 

Godfrey Lebhar, last par., p. 299; Ist and 2d 
pars., p. 200A. 

James Q. Lyne, last par., p. 293; 1st par., 
p. 294A. 

Leslie A. Watt, 4th par., p. 187; 7th par., 
p. 188A. 

Edward M. Kriz, pars. 3-7 incl., p. 672; 
all of pp. 674-676; pars. 1-6 incl., p. 676; pars. 
1-6 Incl., p. 677B. 

J. T. Banders, all of p. 962; pars. 1-3 Incl., 
p. 953B. 

John Walker, 12th par., p. 659B. 

Page 5. adopt Hoover Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations. 


Number of pieces by classes 
First class; 

Regular. 21,948,171,761 

Air mail. 796,447,911 


Total.. 22,744,619,662 

Second class_ 6.344,338.2G5 

Third class... 8,188. 349, 802 

Fourth class-. 1,142.903,740 

Penalty, franked, and free to 

blind. 1,450,817,887 

Foreign. 409.284, 845 


Total pieces__ 40,280, 374, 207 


Source: Cost Ascertainment Report 1948, 
table 41. page 52. 

Testimony 

John McD. Kane, par. 6, p. 682; par. 12, 
p. 693; pars. 11 and 15, p. 694; par. 8, p. 695B. 

Edward M. Krlz, pars. 6-7, incl., p. 672: 
all of p. 674; pars. 1-3, Incl., p. 676; all of 
pp. 676~677B. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., all of pp. 1032-1035 
Incl. B. 

James M. Mosely, pars. 11-13 incl., p. 896; 
pars. 1-4 incl., p. 897; last par. p. 898; pars. 
1-4 incl., p. 899B. 

Carleton W. Richardson. 5th par of state¬ 
ment, p. 1063; all of p. 1054; top-half of p. 
1055B. 

John Walker, third from last par., p. 659: 
5th. 6th and 7th pars., p. 662; last par., p. 
663: pars. 1-3 incl., p. 664; 4th par., p. 665B. 
Page 6, Economic Aspects of Postal Rates. 

Testimony 

Ed M. Anderson, pars. 7 and 8, p. 323; 
1st par., p. 324; Sth par., p. 334A. 

Willard Archie, 2d, 6th and lost pars., p. 
342; 6th and 7th pars., p. 344A. 

Benjamin Bogin, 3d, 4th and 6th pars., p. 
224A. 

Amory H. Bradford, pars. 2-6 incl., p. 311; 
pars. 1-4 incl., p. 312A. 

A. L. Cole. 6th par., p 424; 11th and last 
pars., p. 426, 8th par., p. 427A. 

Walter D Puller, last par., p. 157; pp. 158 
and 159; pars. 1-4 Incl., p. 160; pars. 5 and 
6, p. 207; par. 1, p. 209A. 

Godfrey Hammond, last par., p. 377; 2d 
par., p. 395A. 

Elisha Hanson, pars. 11-13 Incl., p. 103; 1st 
par . p. 104A, 

Horace D. Klein, 2d, 7th, Sth and 9th pars., 
p 410A. 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, last par., p. 295; 1st 
and 2d pars., p. 29C; ?d. 5th and 6th pars., p. 
300A. 

James G. Ljme, 4th par. of statement, p. 
288: all of pp. 289-290: 1st par. p 291A. 

W. J. Hooke, 2d par., p. 319A. 

Leslie A. Watt, 7th par., p. 184A. 

Albert E. Winger, pars. 6-9 incl., p. ICOA. 
Charles A. Bethge, pars. 1-3 incl., p. 800; 
par. 9, p. 802; all of 803B. 

James R. Brackett, purs. 4-7 incl., p. 750; 
all of pp. 751-762B. 

Imrle do Vegh, 12th par., p. 778; all of p. 
777; pars. 1-5 incl.. p. 778; pars. 2-5 incl, p. 
780, all of pp. 781-782; par. 7, p. 792; par. 8. p. 
793; pars. 5-8 incl., p. 796; par. 2, p. 797B. 

John C. Lynn, par. 2 to end of p. 611; pars. 
1-4 Incl., p. 612B, 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., 7th par., p. 1C35B. 
John Walker, 1st par, p. 666; pars. 1-6 
Incl., p. 667; all of p. 658; pars. 1-8 incl., 
p. 659B. 

Paul B. West, section 2—The Economic 
Consequences, pp. 1C67-1088B. 

Second paragraph: Postal "Subsidy.” 
Testimony 

Ed M. Anderson, par. 1, p. 324A. 

Amory H. Bradford, par. 4, p. 308; pars. 
2 and 3, p. 310; par. (d), p. 312A. 

Albert L. Cole, pars. 1, 7, and 8, p. 426A. 
Allen L. Grammer, 0th par., p. 146A. 

Elisha Hanson, 4th par., p. 98A. 

William N. Hardy, pars. 2 and 4, p. 128A. 
Josh L. Horne, pars. 3 6 incl., p. 86A. 
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Godfrey M. Lebhar. last two pars., p. 299A. 
James G. Lyne. last par., p. 290A. 

E. T. Meredith, par. 2, p. 162; all of pp. 
163-170 Incl.; all of p. 176 to last par., p. 177A. 

Robert H. Reed, pars. 8 and 9, p. 178; pars. 
1-3 incl., p. 179A. 

W. J. Rooke, pars. 2-4 incl., p. 319A. 

E. P. Schwartz, last two pars., p. 282A. 
Leslie A. Watt, par. 2 and bal. p. 184; all 
of p. 186A. 

Page 7, post and postal cards. 

Estimated Increased revenue from post and 
postal cards from rates In amended H. R. 
2945, $36,000,000. 

Table, page 2, Majority Report to accom¬ 
pany H. R. 2945. 

House Committee on Post OflBce and Civil 
Service Report No. 1452. 

Estimated number of private picture post 
cards mailed annually, 773,461,266 pieces, in 
1943. Curt Telch. Jr., par. 2, p. 77A. 

Estimated number of private picture post 
cards now in stcck, "probably a billion.’* 
Curt Telch. Jr., par. 2. p. 76A. 

Number of postal cards mailed In 1948 
fiscal year, 2,828,428.600 pieces. Curt Teich, 
Jr., par. 2. p. 77A. 

Add to postage, cost of cardboard, printing, 
cutting, packing, boxing, distribution, and 
sale ol postal cards, approximately 1 cent per 
card would produce approximately $30,000,000 
additional revenue. Curt Teich, Jr., pars. 
1-4 incl., and last par., p. 78; all of p. 79; 
pars. 1-15 incl., p. 80; all of p. 81A. 

Nelson B. Wentzel. Deputy Third As.slatant 
Postmaster General, testified that *‘1L ousts 
less than 70 cents a thousand to get out the 
postal card." 1st par., p. 80A. 

Clyde T. Ellis, pars. 6 and 7. p. 998A. 
William Heckendorn. 6th par., p. 726A. 
Page 7, Local Drop Letters, 

Increase in rate from 1 cent to 2 cents 
was rcque.sted by the Postmaster General 
after original draft of H. R. 2945—r.stimated 
Increased revenue $1,375,000. Par. 7, p. 4. 
Majority Report. 

William L. Manning, par, 11, p. 415A. 

Pago 7, Second-Class Mail. 

Par. 3. p 5, Postal Rate Increases, Report 
No. 14.52—October 17, 1949, to accompany 

H. R. 2945. 

Page 8, Second-Class Mail. 

I. Rate Increases Are Too Steep. 

Testimony 

Ainory H. Bradford, par. 4. p, 311; par. 1, 
p. 3J2A. 

Albert L. Cole, 6th par, p 423A. 

Frank A. Daniels, 9Lh par., p. 123A. 

Walter D. Fuller, pars. 1 and 2, p, 2()8A, 
Allen L. Grammer, pars. 7 and 8, p. 150; 
pars. 1-8, p. 154A. 

Godfrey Hammond, par. 1, p. 389A. 

Josh L. Horne, par. 2. p. 88; next to last 
par., p. lOlA. 

George J. Hecht, 3d par., p. 361A. 

Horace D. Fllein, par. 11, p. 410; pars. 1-6, 
Incl., p 4i4A. 

Godlrey M. Lebliar, par. 4, p. 303A. 

James G. Lyne, 2d par., p. 295A. 

W. J Rooke, par. 5, p. 320A. 

E. P. Schwartz, next to last par, p 252A. 
Eugene R. Spaulding, 4th par., p. 370A. 
Leslie A. Watt. par. 7, p. 185A. 

A. E. Winger, last par., p. 201 A. 

J. T. Sanders, 3d par., p. 948; last par., p. 
949B 

Paul B. We.st, for Assn, of National Adver¬ 
tisers, par. 1, sec. 1, of statement p. 1087; 
sec. 3 of statement, p. 1088; sec. 8 of state¬ 
ment. p. 1089B. 

2. Any Increases Should Be Spread Over 
At Least 3 Years. 

Testimony 

Benjamin Bogin, pars. 6 and 7, p. 224A, 

A. L. Cole, pars. 2 and 3, p. 427A. 

Allen L. Grammer, par. 8. p. 150A. 

A C. Kalmbnch. G., p. 468A. 

Horace D. Klein, par. 1, p. 411; pars. 9-12, 
Inch, p. 413A. 

E. T. Meredith, pars. 1-5, incl., p. 175A. 


A. E. Winger, pars. 4-'12, incl., p. 198; par, 
14. p. 205A. 

3. Higher Second-Class Rates Won’t Rais* 
Revenue. 

In addition to testimony referred to later, 
the committee should be supplied, by the 
Post Office Department, with cast ascertain¬ 
ment tables 40, 40A. 41. and 100. fiscal year 
1949, which we understand are now available. 
Tlicse show second class, divided into 8 cate¬ 
gories, for the first time. We understand 
they show (1) that zone-rated magazines 
paid 33.8 percent of their apportioned ex¬ 
penditures, or 2.45 times more on their ap¬ 
portioned expenditures than the rest of the 
aecond-class publications; and, (2) tables 
40 and 41, when compared with corresponcl- 
Ing tables tor 1048 fiscal year, siiow that there 
was no Increase in number ol pieces ol sec¬ 
ond-class mail. 

The law of diminishing returns is already 
lit work. Proposed increases in second-tlass 
rates will result in decrensed volume and will 
not increase revenue. 

Trstnnony 

Ed M. Andenson, pars. 6 and 7, p. 322; purs. 
4-6. llicl., p 333A. 

Benjamin Bogin, pars. 2 5, p 224A. 

Amory H. Biadlord, par. 4 of sUitemcnt, p. 
304; bal. oi p. 304. bal. of (a), p. 3C5; (d) 
p. 308A. 

A. L. Cole, next to last par, p. 424; pars. 
1-3. incl.. p. 425A. 

Allen L. Grammer, last par., p. 153; pars. 
1-7. Incl.. p. 154A. 

Godfrew Hammond, pars. 1 and 2, p. 379; 
pars. 1. 2. 3. 4. 13, p 382, par. 4, p. 383A. 

Elisha Hun.son. pars. 1-3, incl., p. 92; "Some 
Facts and Figures," p. 93; all of pp. 94, 95, 
96. 97. 99; pars. 1 and 2, p. 98; pars 1-8, p. 
100; "What Can Be Done About Rates," pp. 
101-102; pars. 2-6. incl., p. 102, pars. 1-5, 
incl, p. 110; all of p. 113; pars. 1-8. incl., 
p. 114; pars 1-10, p. 115; par. 4, p. 116; pars. 
6 19, p. 117; para. 2, 4. 5. 6, 7, p. 118A. 

William N. Hardy, par. 9, p. 129; pars, 2 -4. 
Incl, p. 13()A. 

Goorge J. Hecht, pars. 2 4, inch, p. 361; 
pars, 1 8. p. 362; par. 2, p. 363; par. 1. p. 364A. 

Josli L. Horne, last 2 pars., p. 87; pars. 2-3, 
p. 88A. 

A C. Kalmbach, C„ p. 465; la.st par., p. 4G6A. 

Floracc D. Klein, lust 2 pars., p. 410A, 

Godfrey M, I»ebhar, par. 1. p. 299; 3d and 
last pars,, p. 300, first par., p. 301A. 

James G. Lyne, par. 2, p. 294A. 

E. T. Meredith, next to la.st par., p. 169; 
next to lust par., p. 177A. 

Maurice S, Pre.scolt, pars. 9 and 10, p. 190A. 

Chas. McD. Puckette, last pur., p. 121 A. 

W. J. Rooke, par. 2. p. 320A 

E. P. Schwuilz. all of pp. 280 and 281; pars. 
1-3, incl., and la.it par., p. 282A. 

Lew Selvidge, pars. 7-8, p. 552A. 

Ed E. Tow'ns, last par., p. 547; par. 3, p. 
r)48A, 

Mrs. M E. Walker, last par., p. 401; 1st 
par., p. 402A 

T.osUe A. Watt, last par., p. 183; par. 2, p. 
187A. 

Dudley A, White, purs. 2 4. p. 265A. 

A E Winger, par. 2. p. 202A. 

4. New definition of "free-in-county.** 

Testimony 

Ed M. Anderson, last par., p. 324; all of 
pp. 325, 326, 327A. 

WilKard Archie, par. 6, p. 340A. 

Page 9, second-class mail. 

5. Cau.ses a special hardship on many small 
worthy publications. 

Testimony 

Mrs. Arthur Forrest Anderson, statement, 
p. 546A. 

Ed M. Anderson, last two pars., p. 324; all 
of p. 32dA. 

Willard Archie, pars. 3-6, Inch, p. 340; 
par. 6 and bal. p. 344; 1st par., p. 345A. 

Charles E. Babcock, statement, pp. 668 and 
669A. 


James F. Barton, all of pp. 239. 240,241A. 
Rev. Paul Bussard, statement, pp. 133-137A, 
incl. 

Bruce A. Campbell, statement, pp. 244- 
251. incl. A. 

Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, statement, pp. 
47i>-476. incl. A. 

William J. Chisholm, statement, pp. 491- 
492 incl. A. 

Edna P. Cook, statement, p. 557A. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
statement, pp. 553-554A. 

J. T. Emery, statement, pp. 200-261A. 
James Finucanc, statement, pp. 417 418A. 
Francis J. Garvey, statement, pp. 559-563, 
incl. A, 

E. Liriier Goodman, statement, pp. 436-446, 
Incl. A. 

Rev. Robert H. Heiiize, statement, pp. 258- 
260, incl. A. 

Olive H. Houston, statement, pp. 549-550A. 
A. C. Kalmbach, C., p. 4C5A. 

Omar B. Ketchum, statement, pp. 457- 
460, incl. A. 

Dr. William B. Lipphard, par. 4, p. 453A. 
Dr. Jay Elmer Morgan, purs. 4-8, incl., p. 
478; par. 6, p. 479A. 

Christian P, Norgard, pars. 4-9, incl.. p. 
559A. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, statement, pp. 141- 
142 143A. 

John nibble, pars. 3 *8, Incl., p. 138; all of 
p. 139; pans. 1-2, p. 140A. 

Harrison Sayre, last par. p 215; all of pp. 
216-221, incl. A. 

Elizabeth A. Smart, statement, pp. 256- 
257; pars. 1-4 Inel., p, 258A. 

Kev. Luther Wesley Smith, see John Rib- 
ble, above. 

Dr. Chester D. Swope, statement, p. 558A. 
John Thomas Taylor, see James F. Barton, 
above. 

M. E. Walker, all of pp. 401-403, incl.; last 
2 pars., p. 406; all of p. 407A. 

6. National publications using the mails 
100 percent penalized more than those using 
mails to a much lesser degree. 

Testimony 

James F. Barton, pars. 6 and 7, p. 239A. 
Kev. Paul Bussard, pars. 5 and 6, p. 137A. 
J. T Emery, 4th par. of statement, p. 260A. 
E, Urner Goodman, colloquy, p. 445A. 
Allen L. Grammer. purs. 1- 10, incl., p. 153A. 
Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, par. 7, p. 
485A. 

George J. Hecht, pars. 2 and 3, p. 361A. 
Robert H, Heinze, 4lh pur. of statement, p. 
258A. 

A. C. Kalmbach, C., p, 465A. 

Omar B. Ketchum, par. 7, p. 458; par. 4, 
p. 459A. 

Godlrey M. Lebhar, pars. 2-4, p. 296A. 

Dr. William B. Lipphard. par. 3, p. 452A. 
James G. Lyne, par. 6, p. 290A. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, last par., p. 141; para. 
2 3. p. 142A. 

Maurice S. Prescott, par. 5, p. 189A. 
Robert H. Reed. par. 6, p. 178A. 

W. J. Hooke, pars. 3-4, p. 320A. 

Harrison Sayre, last par. p. 215A. 

Kev. Luther Wesley Smith, pars. 6-7, p. 138; 
par. 1-2, p. 139; last 2 par., p. 139A. 

Mrs. M. E. Walker, all of 401; par. 1-6 Incl., 
p. 4t)2A. 

Leslie A. Watt, par. 8, p. 183; par. 1, p. 
184A. 

Page 9, third-class mall. 

Testimony 

Clyde T. Ellis, pars. 9-10, p. 998A. 

Clllford R. Emlong, pars. 2-4, Incl., p. 642; 
pars. 1-3, Incl., p. 643; pars. 4-5, p. 644A. 

John A. Fieseler, pars. 3 and 6, p. 728A. 
Charles E. Poster, third and last par., state¬ 
ment, p. 1005A. 

Leo Gans, pars. 7-8, p. 1008; 1st par., p. 
1009A. 

J. M. George, pars. 4 and 9. p, QUA. 

William Heckendorn, pars. 3-6, incl., p. 726; 
1st par., p. 727A. 
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John McDonald Kane, 4th par., statement, 
p. 691; all ot p. 692A. 

Edward M. Krlz, all of pp. 675-670-677- 
679A. 

George F. McKiernan, par. 2, p. 773A. 
Michael J. Maher, pars. 4-6 Incl., of state¬ 
ment, p, 1009; pars. 4-6, p. 1010; pars. 4-6, 
p. 1013A. 

Edward N. Mayer. Jr., pars. 8-4-6-7, p. 1032; 
pars. 5-7, Incl., p. 1033A; all of p. 1034A. 

James M. Mosely, all of pp. 895-896-897 
898-900-901-002A. 

H. Willis Tobler, pars. 2-4, incl., p. 885A. 
Mrs. May O. Vander Pyle, last par., p. 
1103; pars. 5-7, p. 1104; pars. 4 6, p. 1106A. 

John Walker, pars. 1-2-3 of statement, p. 
656: all of pp. 656-665, Incl.A. 

Paul B. West, sec. 7 of statement, p. 1089A. 
Richard P. White, par. 9 of statement, p. 
622; pars. 2 3-8-9-10, p. 623; all of pp. 624 
and 626A. 

L. B. Whitehouse, pars. 1 and 2, p. 731A. 
Arthur W. Winter, all of p.lllSA. 

J. B. Welfner, 12th“14th prs. statement, 
p. 733; last 4 pars, statement, p. 734A. 

Pago 10. Third-Class Mall. 

Fifth paragraph: “By-product.** 
Testimony 

Leslie A. Watt. par. 4, p. 187A. 

Edward M. Krlz, par. 1, p. 673; par. 2, p. 
(75; pars. 1-2-3-4-6-7-9-10, p. 676; all of 
p. 6773. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., hist par. p. 1031; pars. 

1-2-4-6. p. 1032B. 

James M. Mosley, pars, 6-9, Incl., p. 898; 
pars. 6- 7, p. 900B. 

Fred A. Prince, 4. bottom of p. IIIOB. 
Cnrleton W. Richardson, par. 6 and bal, 
p. 1054; last 2 pars., p, 1056; pars. 1-2-6, p. 
1066B. 

Robert Stone, 6., top of p. 747; 1., lower 
p. 747; 3.. lower p. 747; 6., lower p. 747; par. 
16. p, 748B. 

John E. Tlllotson, pars. 2-8, p. 688; par. 8, 
p. e?:4; pars. 2-8, p. 686; pars. 4-5, p. 687; pars. 
1-4. p. 6880. 

H. Willis Tobler, pars. 4 > 6, incl., p. 885; pars. 
1-8-4, p. 888B. 

Don M. Turnbull, pars. 8-4, p. 1086B. 

John Walker, par. 8, p. 609B. 

Richard P. White, par. 7. p. e26B. 

L. Lowell Wilkin, pars. 8-11-13-14, p. 890B. 
Arthur W Winter, par. 3, p. 1U8B. 

J. B. Wolfner, pars. 6-7, p. 734B. 

Paragraph 6: Edward M. Krlz. for Associ¬ 
ated Third-Class Mail Users. Quotation is a 
consolidation of pars. 2-7-11, p. 676, part a, 
House committee hearings, 1949, 

Page 10 (a) Result in sharply reduced vol¬ 
ume and smaller revenue. 

Testimony 

James P. Beatty, par. 6 of statement, p. 
1111: par. 9, p. 1111; par. 2. p. 1112B. 

Charles A. Bethge, par. 6, p. 799; par. 4, 
p. 803; pars. 2-3. p. 804; par. 4. p. 806B. 

James R. Brackett. 1, p. 762; pars. 2-8, p. 
753; exhibits 1-2-3-4, p. 764; exhibits 6-6, p. 
766; exhibit 10, p. 767; exhibits 14-16, p. 758; 
exhibits 18-21. p. 769; exhibits 23-25-26, p. 
760; exhibits 28-29, p. 761; exhibits 31-32-34, 
p. 762; exhibits 36-37-38, p, 763; exhibits 39- 
40-41, p. 764; exhibit 44. p. 766; par. 2, p. 767B. 

Imrle de Vegh, (1) p. 781; V.. par. 1, p. 784; 
last par., p. 784; par. 1. p. 786; next to last 
par., p. 703B. 

I. R. Dickson, pars. 2-d-7-8, p. 1063; (1) and 
(4), p. 10673. 

Edward F. Dlnan, pars. 4-6-7-8, p. 606; par. 
2. p. 606B. 

Clifford R. Emlong, par. 2, p. 6433. 

John A. Fleslcr, par. 7, p. 728B, 

Leo Oans, pars. 6-7, p. lOOBB. 

Walter A. Qatzert, (f), top of p. 1076B. 
“The Post Office Department will not gain the 
revenue predicted," p. 1076B. 

J. M. George, par. 9, p. 914B. 

Albert M. Izard, par. 2 of statement, p. 
1097B. 


John McDonald Kane, par. 4 of statement, 
p. 691; pars. 1 and 2. and 1-2-3. p. 692B. 

Edward M. Krlz, pars. 6-6-7, p. 676; last par. 
p. 677B. 

George P. McKlernon, pars. 8-9-10, p. 813; 
pars. 1-4, Incl., p. 814B. 

Michael J. Maher, last par., p. 1000; pars. 
5-5-7, p. 1010; par. 6. p. 1013B. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., pars. 6* 8, p. 1033; par. 
5, p. 1034; last par., p. 1034; pars. 2-4, Incl., 
p. 1085B. 

C. B. Mills, pars. 4-5 of statement, p. 732B. 
James M. Mosely. par. 6, p. 896; 2, p. 896; 
5. p. 900; last par., p. 901; pars. 10-11, p. 902; 
7, p. 903B. 

Walter 6. Oberfelder, last par. of statement, 
p. 1081B. 

Fred A. Prince, pars. 6-6-7, p. 1109; pars. 

2- 8, p. IIIOB. 

Philip G. Rettig, last par., p. 1049; par. 3, 
p. 1050B. 

Carleton W. Richardson, par. 5. p. 1056B. 
George E. Rose. 4. p. 647B. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, par. 2 of statement, p. 
1093B. 

Paul C. Stark, pars. 3 and 4, p. 736; pars. 

3- 12-13-14, p. 740; par. 4, p. 741; third from 
last par., p. 742; pars. 1-16-last par., p. 743B. 

Robert Stone, pars. 2-3, p. 746; pars. 2-6, p. 
747B. 

John E. TLlotson, par. 2, p. 664; pars. 3 7, 
p. 6C.5; par, 4. p 68CB. 

Mrs. May O. Vander Pyl, pars. 5-8, p. 1105; 
exhibits 1‘2“3, p. 1107; par. 3 of statement, 
p. 1108B. 

John Wnlkcr, first and last pars, p. 666; 
pars. 10-12-14-16. p. 658; pars. 3-4, p. 650B. 

Charles C. Weno, last par., p. 1001; pars. 
1-2, p. 1G82B. 

Paul B. West, 7. Third Class Rates, p. 1089B. 
Richard P. White, pars. 3 4, p. 624; pars. 

4- 0, p, 62CB. 

L. B. Whitehouse. par. 2, p. 731; par. 2, p. 
7323. 

L. Lowell Wilkin, par. 6. p. 891; par. 3, p. 
89aB. 

Arthur W, Winter, par. 7, p. 1113; pars. 2- 
8-4, p. 1114B. 

J. B. Wolfner, pars. 12-18 of statement, p. 
733; par. 3, p. 784B. 

Page 11, Third-Class Mall. 

(b) Cause a Hardship to Small Business. 
Testimony 

James R. Brackett, par. 1, p. 752B. 

Charles J. Brooks, pars. 3-4-14 of state¬ 
ment, p. 927; pars. 1-2, p. 928B. 

George J. Burger, pare. 1-2 of etatemont, 
p. 1092; part. 1-2, p. 1093B. 

I. R Dickson, par. 3 of statement, p. 1067; 
par. 4, p. 1058B. 

Clyde T. Ellis, par. 6 of statement, p. ODB; 
par. 15. p. 1003B. 

Clifford R. Emlong, par. 2, p. 644B, 

Albert M. Izard, pars. 2-3 of statement, 
p. 1097B. 

John McDonald Kane, pars. 2-3 of state¬ 
ment, p. 691B. 

Edward M. Kriz, table showing postal ex¬ 
penditures. p. 679B. 

Samuel Levlttles, par. 2 of statement, p. 
1079B. 

George F. McKiernan, pars. 1-2-3, p. 813; 
pars. 3“4-6-7, p. 814B. 

Edward N. Mayer. Jr., par. 3 of statement, 
p. 3031; par. 7, p. 1034B. 

C. B. Mills, par. 7 of statement, p. 732B. 
James M. Mosely. pars. 2-3-4-6, p. 894; pars. 
8-8, p. 896; par. 2, p. 896; last par., p. 900; 
pars. 2-4, p. 901; par. 11, p. Q02B. 

Walter S. Oberfelder, par. 6 of statement, 
p. 1080; pars. 4-7, p. 1081B. 

Frend A. Prince, pars. 2-6, p. 1108; all of pp. 
1109 and IIIOB. 

George E. Rose, p. 645, par. SB. 

L. R. Sjulln, par. l, p. 1082B. 

Jean Thiessen, par. 1. p. 1082B. 

John E. Tlllotson, pars. 4-5 -6, p. 633; par. 1, 
p. 664B. 


H, WllUs Tobler, par. 2, p. 884; pars. 2-4-6, 
p. 885; pars. 1-3 -4-5-6, p. 886B. 

Mrs. May O. Vander Pyl, pars. 4-5 of state¬ 
ment, p. 1303; pars. 3-4 *5-6-7, p. 1104; pars. 
2-3-4-5 6, p. 1105; par. 1. p. IIOCB. 

John Walker, pars. 1-2-3-6. p. 656; 
pars. 3-5, p. 657; pars, 1-3, p, 6:8; par. 3, 
p. 659; par. 1, p. 662; par. 1. p. 633; par. 6. 
p. 664; data—bottom of p. 6G5B. 

Richard P. White, 9Lh par. of statement, 
p. 6223. 

L. Lowell Wilkin, par. 3. p. 889B. 

Arthur W. Winter, pars, 4-5-6, p. 1113B. 

J. B. Wolfner, pars. 5 6-15-16, p. 733; par. 
17, p. 734B. 

(c) Completely disrupt the financial sup¬ 
port pro'irams of such charities as the B jy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Crippled Children, the 
Red Cross, Tuberculo.sis Society, Cancer Re¬ 
search. and many others. Disabled American 
Veterans, for example, use third-class mall 
for their Identotag program. The proceeds 
from the sale of these miniatures of license 
plate key rings maintain their hospital for 
veterans’ children. The increa- es proposed 
in the bill will amount to $12.5,OOvO annually 
to this program alone, all of which must be 
subtracted from the money spent on this 
worthy cliar’ty. 

Testimony 

Charles E. Fpster, par. 3 of statement, p. 
10;j5B. 

Leo Gans, pars. 6-7, p. 1007; par. 6, p. 1008B. 

Philip G. Rettig, par. 4. p. 1048; pur. 8, p. 
IQ'^9; par. 3. p. 1050B. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, par. 2, p. 1093B 

E. Urncr Goodman, par. 2 and last par., p. 
437; par. 1, p. 438; par. 3, p. 440; par. 3, p. 
441A. 

Page 11, paragraph 2: The Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral testified that the Department did not 
give the mall users an opportunity to pre¬ 
sent tln.'r views before he presented his 
rccommendutions. The users of the malls 
say that the activities of the Post Oillce Di*- 
partment with regard to rutes was a mo-’t 
closely guarded secret. Under such a pro¬ 
cedure it is virtually imposslhle to arrive at a 
satisfactory rate solution. An analysis of the 
rates recommended by the Post Ofllce De¬ 
partment which provided increases for some 
as high as 600 percent clearly substantiates 
this view. 

Pars. 8-9-10-11, p. 1180; pars. 1 2, p. 1100; 
pars. 4~5, p. n49B. 

Testimony 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., pars. 7-8. p. 1035B. 

Ed M. Anderson, pars. 6-6, p. 331; pars. 6-7, 
p. 337A. 

Page 11, Fourth-Class Mail: Limitation in 
size and weight of packages. 

The public has not had an opportunity to 
testify to the House committer concerning 
the effect of limitation of weight and size of 
packages incorporated in amended H. R. 
2945. 

Testimony 

Paul W. Brown, par. 7, p. 711B. 

Clifford R. Emlong, pars, 5-6, p. 643B. 

George E. Rose, pars. 11-16, incl., and par. 
21, p. 652B. 

Richard P. White, par. 8. p. 627B. 

Page 12, Fourth-Class Mall. 

Paragraph 2: Situation confronting Rail¬ 
way Express Agency. 

Testimony 

Hartman Barber, pp. 085 -003 incl. B. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, pp. 062-082 incl. B. 

Page 12, Special Services. 

Data on December 1940, special delivery 
and registered mail not available to the 
public. 

Testimony 

Charles A. Bethge, pars. 5-6-7. p. 805; par. 
1 (6), p. 806; pars. 4-10. incl., p. 809; pars. 
1-16, incl., p. BIO; pars. 6-7, p. 012B. 
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Charles J. Brooks, par. 12 of statement, p* 
927; ail of pp. 928 and 929B. 

Paul W. Brown, pars. 10-11, p. 711B. 

I. R. Dickson, par. 8 of statement, p. 1057; 
pars. 7-14, incl, p. 1058; all of p. 1059; pars, 
1-6, inch, p. 1060; par. 18, p. 1062; pars. 1-2, 
p. 1C673. 

Edward F. Dinan, pars. 8, 9. 10, p. 696; par. 
1, p, 6S7; pars, 7-12, inch, and par. 31, p. 
701B. 

Walter S. Oberfelder, pars, 5-10-11 of state¬ 
ment, p. 1080; pars. 1-2-5, p. 1081B. 

Sigmund A. Robinson, pars. 1-2-3-4-5-7, 
p. 941; point 2, p. 942; all of p. 843; point 
3 and par. 2, p. 944; par. 2. p. 9453. 

L. Lowell Wilkin, pars. 3-4-5-6, p. £89; par. 
1, p. 8903. 


Report of tiae Adivsties of tJie Coziumzttee 
cn EspendiSaares m the Esecnative De¬ 
partments, Eiglity-first Congress, Second 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENDERSON LAKIIAKI 

OP GE02GIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Seviemter 22 ,1950 

Mr. LANKAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec¬ 
utive Departments under the distin¬ 
guished leadership of its chairman, the 
Honorable William L. Dawson, has made 
a brilliant record of accomplishments 
for itself during the first and present 
sessions of the Eighty-first Congress. 

This committee, charged with the 
grave responsibility of perfecting leg¬ 
islative measures reorganizing the exec¬ 
utive branch of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and other fields, has done its job 
well. It is a pleasure to report the 
achievement of increased efficiency and 
economy in governmental services as 
a consequence of study and work of the 
membership of this House committee, 

. On Friday, August 26, 1949, in my 
extension of remarks, 1 was privileged 
on that occasion to be able to report 
to the Congress on a most creditable 
work performance of the legislative mat¬ 
ters handled during the first session. 
It is my intention to here outline the 
legislative program successfully com¬ 
pleted during the present session. 

Last year saw our creation of the 
General Services Administration, a con¬ 
solidated agency for procurement, uti¬ 
lization, and disposal of Government 
properties, attuned to the needs and re¬ 
quirements of the civilian branch of the 
Federal Government. 

The committee has continued its in¬ 
terest by amending the basic act in 
order to spell out functions in greater 
detail. This month saw successful 
passage of Public Law 754 (H. R. 9129) 
which implements the mission of the 
General Services Administration in re¬ 
lation to operation of buildings and 
custodial care of property under its juris¬ 
diction. This measure also permits the 
Government donable program to be ex¬ 
tended to distribution for public health 
purposes. The original law—Public Law 


152, the Federal Property Act—had 
limited distribution to educational pur¬ 
poses; thus, surplus property, no longer 
of need or usable v/ithin the frame'work 
of the Federal Government, is now made 
available not only to our educational 
institutions, but to our medical schools, 
hospitals, clinics, and other such agen¬ 
cies Qualifying for ineluslcn. 

Further, Public Law 754 includes the 
Federal Records Act of 1S50. This 
landmark nay be briefly said to reor¬ 
ganize the records management of the 
Government. The General Services 
Administrator is given increased con¬ 
trol over the National Archives, and 
provision is had for creation of a Na- 
ticnal Piistarical Publications Commis¬ 
sion. In the field of records manage¬ 
ment, it shall be the duty of the Ad¬ 
ministrator to develop and improve 
standards, procedures, and techniques 
aimed at improvement of management 
v;itli an eye to economy and eiiicieiicy. 
Directly tied to this is the responsibility 
placed in the Administrator for better 
utilization of space, equipment, and 
supplies, a necessary adjunct of con¬ 
serving and protecting Government rec¬ 
ords. Further, the Administrator is au¬ 
thorized to establish and operate record 
centers. Of interest to the Congress 
also is the inclusion of a section within 
this public law calling for conspicuous 
identification of Government motor 
vehicles. 

The consideration of this legislation— 
which became Public Law 754—led to 
examination and incorporation of many 
points in pending committee bills deal¬ 
ing with similar subject matter. In this 
vein it can be recited that Public Law 
754 incorporated and superseded H. R. 
6315. H. R. 6566, H. R. 6634, H. R. 7C45, 
H. R. 8353, H. R. 8416, and H .R. 8390. 

Another measure of signal importance 
drafted by cur committee is the “Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950.” 
In my opinion this is the most construc¬ 
tive and remedial law which the Eighty- 
first Congress has had the opportunity to 
act upon. This is now known as Public 
Law 784. 

Briefly, it may be stated that Public 
Law 784 reorganizes the budgeting and 
bookkeeping of the Federal Government. 
It will be recalled that 29 years ago the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 went 
into effect. During the interim period 
many studies and surveys have been un¬ 
dertaken to bring this legislation up to 
date; more adaptable to modern day cir¬ 
cumstances. The tremendous growth of 
our Government in the last 30 years dic¬ 
tated the necessity for improving and 
renovating budget and accounting 
methods. The Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1950 is aimed at providing the 
Government and the taxpayer with ac¬ 
curate and complete information as to 
revenues received and expenditures made 
by the Government in its operations. 
Public Law 784 carries out substantially 
all of the suggestions in these fields of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
In this fashion, the budget, accounting, 
and auditing systems, procedures, and 
techniques wiU be brought into line with 
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sound commercial and governmental 
practices and resultant better control 
over all Federal funds. 

Laudable teamwork by the General 
Accounting Oiiice, Treasury Department, 
and the Bureau cf the Budget furnished 
the basis for the studies v^hich produced 
this epochal public law, so well received 
on all sides. 

This Public Law 784 marks a new high 
in legislative and executive cocpera'Lcn 
for a common goal. In addition to a 
modernized “perfcrnipmce budget’' pro¬ 
gram, this act provides that the Comp¬ 
troller General shall prescribe the prin¬ 
ciples, standards, and related renutre- 
rients for accounting in the executive 
branch. The auditing of Federal G-ov- 
ernment financial transactions, will con¬ 
tinue to be the responsibility of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
as an agent of the Congress. It can be 
noted in passing, that this act repealed 
in whole or in part 106 provisions cf ex¬ 
isting law now obsolete or outmoded. 
On the agenda of the committee K. R. 
5178 and H. R. 5823 dealt with similar 
and related subject matter. 

H. R. 5526 now designated as Public 
Law 673 is of engaging regard. This bill 
authorized the President to provide for 
the performance of certain functions 
of the President by other ofacers of the 
Government and for other purposes. 

The committe was made aware of, and 
alerted to, the extremely heavy work¬ 
load of the President of the United States 
by the distinguished majority leader, the 
Honorable John W. McCormack of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, who sponsored this act. Tes¬ 
timony developed that the President is 
called upon to perform many minor 
duties, often bearing little relationship 
to the leadership tasks of a Chief Execu¬ 
tive. This act provides for the perform¬ 
ance of certain of the lesser duties cf the 
President by others appropriately^ dele¬ 
gated. However, the law retains in the 
President responsibility for the acts of 
such designees in office. Consequently 
there is assured to the President a relief 
from the many smaller and often more 
burdensome tasks while affording him 
greater opportunity for concentrating 
his attention on the more important 
duties of his office. 

In the program of reorganization 
President Truman, beginning in the 
period between Miarch 13,1950, and May 
31, 1950, transmitted to the Congress 27 
reorganization plans dealing with vari¬ 
ous departments and agencies of the 
executive branch. The plans covered a 
wide diversity of interests: 

Plan No. 1: Reorganization in the De¬ 
partment of the Treasury. Failed of 
enactment: Rejected by Senate May 11, 
1950. The defect cited by the Senate 
was adjusted; this plan was later resub¬ 
mitted as Reorganization Plan No. 26 
of 1950, and became effective July 31, 
1950, 

Plan No. 2: Reorganization in the De¬ 
partment of Justice. Effective May 24, 
1950. 

Plan No. 3: Reorganization in the De¬ 
partment of Interior. Effective May 24, 
1950. 
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Plan No. 4: Reorganization in the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Failed of en¬ 
actment: Rejected by Senate May 18, 
1950. 

Plan No. 5: Reorganization in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. Effective May 
24,1950. Plan aSirmatively sustained in 
committee and on iloor by House Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures. 

Flsn No. 6: Reorganization in the De¬ 
partment of Labor. EECective May 24, 
1950. Plazi affirmatively sustained in 
ccmmittee and on floor by action of 
House Committee on Expenditures. 

Plan No, 7: Reorganization in the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission. Affirm¬ 
atively sustained in committee by House 
Committee on Expenditui'es. Failed of 
enactment: Rejected by Senate May 17, 
ICbO. 

Plan No. 8: Reorganization in the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission, Effective May 
2l. 1950. 

Plan No. 9: Reorganization in the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission. Effective May 
24, 1950. 

Plan No. 10: Reorganization in the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Elective May 24, 1950. 

Plan No. 11: Reorganization in the 
Fodcrai Communications Commission. 
Failed of enactment: Rejected by Senate 
May 17, 1950. 

Plan No. 12: Reorganization in the 
National Labor Relations Board. Af¬ 
firmatively sustained in committee by 
House Committee on Expenditui'es. 
railed of enactment: Rejected by Sen¬ 
ate May 11,1950. 

Plan No. 13: Reorganization In the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Effective May 
24,1950. 

Plan No. 14: Coordinating the admin¬ 
istration of labor standards. Effective 
May 24,1950. 

Plan No. 15: Transferring the func- 
tiono of the General Services Adminis¬ 
tration relating to public works in Alaska 
and in the Virgin Islands to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. Effective May 24, 
1950. 

Plan No. 16: Transferring to the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency the functions of 
the General Services Administration re¬ 
lating to assistance to local school dis¬ 
tricts and grants and loans for water- 
pollution-control projects. Effective May 
24 1950. 

Ban No. 17: Transferring the func¬ 
tions of the General Services Adminis¬ 
tration relating to the advance planning 
of non-Federal public works and the 
management and disposal of certain war 
public works to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Effective May 24,1950. 

Plan No. 18: Transferring to the Ad¬ 
ministrator of General Services the func¬ 
tions of the various Federal agencies with 
respect to leasing and assigning general 
purpose space in buildings and the oper¬ 
ation, maintenance, and custody of office 
buildings. Effective May 24,1950. Oom- 
mltfcee print, "Memorandum—Status of 
Employees Transferred,^' issued by the 
committee after hearties were held to 
sorutluJtee the effects of the transfer, and 
to assure transferred employees protec¬ 
tion hi their rights. 


Plan No. 19: Transferring from the 
Federal Security Agency to the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and the Bureau of Em¬ 
ployees’ Compensation and the Em¬ 
ployees’ Compensation A,ppeals Board 
and their functions. Functions of the 
Federal Security Administrator with re¬ 
spect to employees’ compensation are 
also transferred by the plan. Effective 
May 24, 1950. 

Plan No. 20: Transferring from the 
Secretary of State to the Administrator 
of General Services a number of func¬ 
tions which have no connection with 
foreign affairs but bear a close relation 
to the archival and records functions of 
the General Services Administration, 
Effective May 24, 1950. 

Plan No. 21: Effecting a basic reor¬ 
ganization of the functions of the United 
States Maritime Commission along the 
lines recommended by the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. Effective May 24, 
1950. 

Plan No. 22: Transferring the Federal 
National Mortgage Association from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Effective July 9, 1950. 

Plan No. 23: Transferring from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
the lending functions of the Government 
with respect to the production and dis¬ 
tribution of prefabricated houses and 
components. Effective July 9, 1950. 

Plan No. 24: Transferring the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation to the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. Affirmatively 
sustained in committee by the House 
Committee on Expenditures. Rejected 
by Senate July 6, 1950. 

Plan No. 25: Transferring the func¬ 
tions of the National Security Resources 
Board from the Board to the Chairman 
of the Board and making the Board ad¬ 
visory to the Chairman, Also provides 
for a Vice Chairman, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Effective July 9,1950. 

Plan No. 26: Reorganization in the 
Department of the Treasury, Effective 
July 31, 1950. 

Plan No, 27: Creating a Department 
c^f Health, Education, and Security. Re¬ 
jected by the House July 10,1950. This 
plan is similar in many respects to Re¬ 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1949. Plan 
No. 27 was designed to meet the objec¬ 
tions registered against plan No, 1 of 
1949. It parallels to a large degree H. R. 
575,1949, and H. B. 782, 1949, and H. R. 
8674, 1950. 

m summary. It may be stated that 26 
of the plans submitted during the 
Eighty-first Congress 1949-50* were 
successfully adopted by action of the 
Congress. 

Public Law 467 which the committee 
draft^ ^ew out of consideratioii of 
H. R. 4455. This measure authorized 
the transfer to the Attorney General of 
the United States of a portioii of the 
Vigo Plant near Terre Haute, Ind., for 
use in connection with the United States 
penitentiary at Tmrw Haute. During 
the first session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 


gress a related bill, H. R. 4442, became 
Public Law 225. Pubiio Law 467 supple¬ 
ments Public Law 225 by making avail¬ 
able to the United States prison system 
for its use an additional tract of land 
near the Terre Haute penitsntiai'y. 

During the last session of the Congress 
the Travel Expense Act of 1943, Public 
Lav7 92, was passed, providing for in¬ 
creased per diem rates to be paid Gov¬ 
ernment employees while engaged in 
field operations. It was brought to the 
attention of the committee that this leg¬ 
islation did not permit the receipt of a 
per diem aliov/ance where civilian offi¬ 
cers and employees become ill or injured, 
not due to their own misconduct, v/hile 
in travel status on official business. Ac¬ 
cordingly, immediate action was had 
on H. R. 5951, Public Law 482, which 
amended the Travel Expense Act of 1949. 
This meritorious amendment corrected 
a condition of employment which has re¬ 
sulted in inequities and in some instances 
extreme hardship for Government offi¬ 
cers and employees. The result of this 
corrective amendment continues an em¬ 
ployee’s per diem allowance where he 
must remain at Ins temporary station 
until he recovers sufficiently to complete 
his assignment or return to his official 
headquarters. 

The committee calendar included two 
bills which would authorize relief of 
certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Depart¬ 
ments of Interior and Commerce. H. R. 
C181, Public Law 540, developed this 
phase in the Department of Commerce, 
while H. R. 7688, Public Law 541, out¬ 
lined it for the Department of the In¬ 
terior, Thus, the Congress has cleared 
away the last accoutrements in these 
Departments in relation to the termi¬ 
nated agencies of World War II. 

Fort Ruckman Military Reservation, 
Nahant, Mass., was transferred to that 
township as a result of H. R. 7477, Pub¬ 
lic Law 623. Acquired dui-ing World War 
I and World War II, this area is no 
longer of use to the Federal Government. 
The towni^p of Nahant received this 
surplus installation in order to develop 
its civic needs, upon payment of $23,030. 
The committee, however, was insistent 
upon the Federal Government’s rights 
to recapture this property in the event 
of a national emergency or for reasons 
of national security, or in the event that 
this property was not put to a public, 
educational, or recreational use. Under 
no circumstances would the c ommit tee 
countenance the future employment of 
this reservation land for general com- 
memial, industrial, or residential pur¬ 
poses. H,R. 2816, a bill enfaodying sim¬ 
ilar provisions to H, R. 7477, was incor¬ 
porated into Public Law 623 durii^ the 
consideration by the cdninittee. 

The committee pressed for enactment 
of H: B. 5819, Public Law 633. This act 
authorizes the withholding of compensa¬ 
tion due Gdvemment personnei who have 
received improper payments of Govern¬ 
ment funds for which a certifying officer 
is held zesponsiblie. Hitherto, compensa¬ 
tion could not be withheld from Govot- 
ment personnel indebted to the United 
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States by reason of overpayment or im¬ 
proper receipt of public funds. This law, 
therefore, gives the necessary statutory 
authority to withhold current payments 
from Government personnel. 

The Department of Interior in seeking 
to consolidate its property in low-rental 
areas in the region of Boise, Idaho, out¬ 
lined the merits of H. R. 7667. Public Law 
649. General Services Administration, 
under this act, accordingly transferred 
111/2 acres of land and appurtenances to 
the Department of Interior without re¬ 
imbursement or transfer of funds. This 
legiclation provided a short-cut for eco¬ 
nomical transfer, obviating the necessity 
for a Department of Interior appropria¬ 
tion item reouest which would be passed 
to the General Services Administration 
for eventual coverage into the miscella¬ 
neous receipts of the Treasury. This leg¬ 
islation had the desired result of reduc¬ 
ing governmental led tape. 

H. R 5281, Public Law 683, and H. R. 
8662, :-ublic Law 656, involved certain 
operations of the Treasury Department. 

Public Law 656 provides a business- 
type budget and revolving fund method 
of financing for the operations of en¬ 
graving and printing. Accrual account¬ 
ing, integration of cost accounting with 
the general system of accounts, and the 
production of financial statements of 
useful purpose and management will, 
under this act. afford full disclosure with 
respect to the financial condition and 
operations of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. 

On the other hand, Public Law 688 au¬ 
thorizes executive departments, other 
Treasury Department bureaus and 
wholly owned and mixed-ownership Gov¬ 
ernment corporations to reimburse the 
Division of Disbursement, Office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, for work 
performed for the respective agency. In 
those instances whei’e funds have not 
been made available to the agency or 
bureau of the Department of the Treas¬ 
ury. 

It can always be said that every device 
to eliminate Government red tape is re¬ 
garded as laudable. H. R. 9430, author¬ 
izing certain administrative expenses in 
the Government service, will go far to¬ 
ward this goal. This measure provides 
amendments based on administration of 
Public Law 600, 1946; studies of the 
Comptroller General; and recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission on Or¬ 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. This estimable public law 
improves previous provisions for dealing 
with expenses of travel of employees, 
transportation of dependents and ship¬ 
ment of household effects on permanent 
change of station, and payment of ex¬ 
penses for persons appointed for duties 
overseas. This matter is of prime impor¬ 
tance today in view of evacuation of 
civilian employees for military and other 
reasons at foreign posts. The Comptrol¬ 
ler General has incorporated in this law 
his study of restriction in appropriation 
acts with a view to determining costs to 
the Government of complying with such 
restrictions. In addition, under the em¬ 
phasis of the Hoover Commission on Or¬ 


ganization’s recommendation, this bill 
is designed to eliminate from appropria¬ 
tion language many useless phrases 
which are required under existing law 
and thus eliminate from the appropria¬ 
tion acts the “jungle of detailed provis¬ 
ions” of which the Commission was so 
critical. After favorable House and 
Senate action, this bill awaits the Presi¬ 
dential signature. 

The House on July 27, 1950, passed H. 
R. 8621 which would facilitate settle¬ 
ment of accounts of certain civilian de¬ 
ceased personnel of the Government. 
The effect of this laudable bill would be 
to permit settlement at field levels in the 
Government service of amounts due the 
next of kin of Government personnel. 
This would avoid the reference of corres¬ 
pondence and settlement to the Wash¬ 
ington area. 

H. R. 8706 provides for the purchase of 
bonds to Government officials and em¬ 
ployees of the Government now required 
by law to be bonded, and would author¬ 
ize the pasmaent of premiums of such 
bonds from Government funds. This 
bill passed by the House on July 17,1950, 
parallels similar legislation. The fol¬ 
lowing are recited from the committee 
calendar as covering the same subject 
matter: H. R. 2830; H. R. 2871; H. R. 
2943; H. R. 4084; H. R. 4642; H. R 7913; 
H.R. 8528. 

The committee believes this legislation 
to be highly desirable and the cost to be 
a proper one to be borne by the Govern¬ 
ment. It was determined also that its 
enactment would be in keeping with 
sound business practices of private in¬ 
dustry, State and local governments. It 
was also found to be firmly advocated by 
the Commission on Organization as a 
marked and progressive step for im¬ 
provement and simplification of present 
outmoded bonding procedures in Federal 
Government. 

The Expenditures Committee held a 
series of hearings which allowed for an 
exchange of academic and practical 
viewpoints with regard to the budget. 
In these hearings the budget was scanned 
as a technical instrument and its struc¬ 
ture examined as a fiscal as well as an 
economic factor in Government. H. R. 
8054 and H. R. 6275 were employed as 
avenues of approach to this absorbing 
problem. The presidential item veto, a 
scrutiny of the investment phases of the 
budget, and the many parts which go to 
creating it as a structure were amply 
explored. Serious scholars of govern¬ 
ment, expert witnesses, as well as public 
officials, were invited to attend the hear¬ 
ings. The results can be stated as high¬ 
ly productive and thought provoking, 
since it afforded an excellent opportunity 
for a keen appraisal of the structural 
framework of the national budget. 

A number of hearings were had on H. 
R. 5182, which proposes to establish a 
United Medical Administration by con¬ 
solidating hospitals of the Armed Serv¬ 
ices, Veterans’ Administration, and Pub¬ 
lic Health Service. The complexities of 
effecting this proposed consolidation 
were brought to light. The studies of 
the Hoover Commission on Organization 


were analyzed, and the committee be¬ 
came thoroughly informed with the 
many ramifications of this proposal. 
This area, which can be fruitful of effi¬ 
ciency and economy, is of continuing 
interest to the committee. 

Studies have been made, and it is 
hoped that appropriate legislation will 
be able to be considered in the near fu¬ 
ture on the subject of traffic manage¬ 
ment. H. R. 7429 and H. R. 7430 were 
introduced as a means of opening up 
this field for gainful staff analysis. 

A number of fields remain for future 
legislative endeavor. Staff work is being 
done in exploring further potentials in 
these productive regions, in order to re¬ 
duce the costs of government to the tax¬ 
payer. It is contemplated that from the 
present period until the beginning of 
1951 basic studies now under considera¬ 
tion will provide basic legislative drafts, 
aimed at increased efficiency and greater 
economy, commensurate with our Na¬ 
tion’s need in governmental services,^ 

The membership of the committee is to 
be heartily congratulated on the excel¬ 
lent caliber of their work during this 
session and the entire Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. Its past and present record will 
stand as a goal for others as well as a 
spur to their own future endeavors. 


Report to the People of the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Seytember 22,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I include herewith my second annual 
report to the people of the Second Con¬ 
gressional District of Wisconsin. Last 
year I prepared a report on my voting 
and attendance record during the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
This is a similar compilation for the sec¬ 
ond session complete to the date of pre¬ 
election recess on September 22. 

By means of news letters, radio broad¬ 
casts, and conferences throughout the 
district during congressional recesses, I 
have attempted to inform my constit¬ 
uents and report to them on my steward¬ 
ship as their Representative in Wash¬ 
ington. This voting report is in keeping 
with my purpose of keeping the people 
of my district as fully informed as pos¬ 
sible on congressional issues. 

It is a complete record. It is not a 
hand-picked list of a few so-called key 
votes compiled by some lobbyist, pressure 
group, or political campaign committee. 
The whole record is there in concise form 
for the people to examine and evaluate 
for themselves. 

If more complete information on any 
measure considered, or an explanation 
of any particular vote, is desired, I shall 
be glad to respond to such requests. 
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Roll-call record, 2d sess, 81st Cong. 


Roll 

call 

No. 


Date 


mo 

Jan. 3 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 19 
...do.... 


—do... 


Jan. 20 
.-do_.__ 


-do,-.. 


Jan, 23 

—do_ 

—do_ 

—do_ 

—do_ 

—do_ 


Identification and result of vote 


Jan. 25 

-do-_ 

—do_ 

—do_ 

Jan. 27 

—do_ 

—do_ 

.—do__ 

...do.i 

,Tan. 30 
Jan. 31 


Feb. 1 
...do_ 


—.do.. 

...do._I 

—do._ 

Feb. 2 

-do_ 

...do_ 

Feb. 6 
Fob. 7 

,..do._ 

-do. 

Fob. 8 
Fob. 9 

...do_ 

.—do_ 

Fob. 14 
Fob. 15 
...do_ 


—do... 

—do_ 

—do_ 

...do- 

,_.do_j 

...do_ 

Feb. 21 


Feb. 22 

_do_ 

...do_ 


—do.. 

...do_I 

...do-1 

.-do_ j 

_do... 

...do... 

..do... 

..do_I 


Quorum call.. 

.do.1.IIIIII 

.do.... 

.do. .-----“"Z— — 

Motion to recommit to Foreign Afiairs Committee 
H. R. 6330, to provide economic aid for Korea. (Re¬ 
jected, 190 to 194.) 

H. R. 6330 to provide economic aid to Korea. (Re¬ 
jected, 191 to 193.) 

Quorum call_...... 

Motion to adjourn (made to delay consideration of rules 
change until after Monday’s calendar, thus remov¬ 
ing FEPC bill as issue in rules change). (Rejected, 
161 to 255.) 

H. Res. 133, to repeal 21-day discharge rule which per¬ 
mits committee chairmen to call up bills which have 
been before Rules Committee 21 days. (Rejected, 
183 to 236.) 

Quorum call. 

_do. 

—do. 

_do. 

_do. 

Motion for previous <iuestion on H. Res. 217, provid¬ 
ing for consideration of H. R. 331, for admission of 
Alaska as a State. (Carried, 373 to 26.) 

Quorum call.... 

do. 


do. 
_do¬ 
do., 
do.. 


.do.. 

-do.. 


23 

,..do_1 

l...do- 


_do. 

Motion to rocofumit H. J. Res. 398, to increase and 
adjust cotton and peanut allotment for 1950. (Re¬ 
jected, 136 to 240.) 

Quorum call.... 

Motion to dispense with Calendar Wednesday (thus 
preventing recognition of committee chairmen with 
bills ready for House action). (Rejected, 104 to 271.) 

Quorum call.... 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do.:.... 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Motion to recommit H. R. 2946, postal rate adjustment 
bill. (Rejected, 150 to 218.) 

Motion to recommit S. 2319, to provide economic aid 
for Korea and Formosa, (Rejected, 137 to 239.) 

S, 2319, to provide economic aid for Korea and For¬ 
mosa. (Passed, 240 to 134.) 

Quorum call....— 

.do_______ 

Motion to dispense with further proceedings under 
quorum call (quorum call for delay, to prevent bring¬ 
ing up FEPO bill). (Agreed to, 257 to 82.) 

Motion to adjourn (made to delay). (Rejected, 97 to 
236.) 

Motion to dispense with Calendar Wednesday (made 
to delay). (Rejected, 94 to 238.) 

Motion to adjomn (made to delay). (Rejected, 109 to 
218.) 

Quorum call___ 

Motion to adjourn (made to delay). (Rejected, 126 to 
198.) 

Motion to dispense with further proceedings under 
quorum call (made to delay). (Agreed to, 243 to 86.) 
Amendment to S. 2734, to promote the relmbilitation 
of Navajo and Hopi Indians, which amendment 
would extend Stale laws covering certain offices to 
Indian reservations, (Rejected, 142 to 196.) 

Quorum call... 

.do...*. 

Motion to adjourn (to delay FEPC bill). (Rejected, 
127 to 278.) 

Motion to dispense with call of committees on Cal¬ 
endar Wednesday (to delay FEPO bill). (Re¬ 
jected, 121 to 286.) 

Quorum call____ 

Motion to dispense with further proceedings under 
quorum call. (Agreed to, 290 to 115.) 

Motion to adjourn (to delay FEPO bill). (Rejected, 
127 to 284.) 

Question of consideration of H. B. 4453, feir employ¬ 
ment practices bill. (Carried, 287 to 121.) 

Motion to adjourn (to delay FEPO bill). (Re¬ 
jected, 166 to 239.) 

Question of consideration of H. R. 4463, fair employ¬ 
ment practices bill. <Carriedj^0tol34,) 
McConnell substitute for H. R. 4463, FEPO bfll, 
giving commission investigatory, educational, and 
persuasive powers, but striking out mandatory 
enforcement. (Adopted, to 178,) 

Quorum call_—.... 

Motion to recommit H. R. 4463, fair employment 
practices bill. (Rejected, 177 to 239.) 

H. R. 4453, to establish a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, and aid in eliminating discrimination. 
(Passed, 240 to 177.) 


My vote 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


No. 

Present. 

Aye. 


No. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present, 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pi’esent. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Presenf. 
No. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

No. 

Present, 

Present. 

Aye. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Present. 

No. 

Aye, 

Aye. 


Present. 

Present. 

No. 

No, 


Present, 

Aye. 

No. 

Aye. 

No. 

Aye. 

Aye, 


Fresentj 

No. 

Aye* 


Roll 

call 

No. 

Dote 

Identification and result of vote 

67 

mo 

Feb. 27 

Quorum call__ . _ _ 

68 

—do_ 

.do. 

69 

Feb. 28 


70 

._.do_ 

do 

71 

_-do- 

Motion that House insist on its amendments to S. 1008, 

72 

—do._ 

so-called basing-pomt pricing bill, and agree to 
further conference with Senate. (Agreed to, 240 to 
144.) 

Motion to table motion to instruct House conferees to 

73 

Mar. 1 

insist on House amendment to S. 1008, basmg-point 
pricing bill. (Agreed to, 210 to 161.) 

Motion to strike out enacting caluse of (and thus kill- 

74 

—do_ 

ing) H. R. 5953, to authorize contribution of $1,229,- 
240 to CARE to assist libraries abroad. (Agreed to, 
265 to 102.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 4846, National Science 

75 

._-do_ 

Fomidation bill, (Rejected, 134 to 240.) 

H. R.484a, National Science Foundation bill. (Passed, 

76 

Mar. 2 

247 to 125.) 

Quorum call . _ _ _ _ _ 

77 

Mar. 3 

.do.... . 

78 

—do_ 

H. R, 331, to provide for the admission of Alaska into 

79 

Mar. 6 

the Union. (Passed, 186 to 146.) 

Quorum call. 

80 

Mar. 7 

H. R. 49, to provide for the admission of Hawaii into 

81 

—do_ 

t he Union. (Passed, 262 to 110.) 

Quorum call..... 

82 

—do_ 

Conference report on H. R. 4406, to provide for the 

83 

—do_ 

settlement of certain claims of United States, and 
United States nationals, against foreign govern¬ 
ments (mainly Yugoslavia). (Adopted, 209 to 165.) 
Quorum call. 

84 

—do_ 

Conference report on H. R. 2023, to regulate olcomar- 

85 

Mar. 8 

garine and repeal Federal tax on yellow-colored 
oleomargarine. (Adopted, 262 to 106.) 

Quorum caD__ __ ___ 

86 

—do„._ 

_do.... 

87 

Mar. 9 

.do. 

88 

—do- 

H. Res. 481, making in order the consideration of 

89 

_do,... 

H. R. 874, library demonstration service bill. 
(Adopted, 209 to 140.) 

Quorum call _ ... • 

90 

—do._ 

Motion to recommit H. R.874, library demonstration 

91 

...do.... 

service bill. (Rejected, 162 to 178.) 

H. R, 874, library demonstration service bill. (Re- 

92 

Mar. 13 

jected, 161 to 164.) 

Quorum call_ _ _ ,... 

93 

...do_ 

-- do .. 

94 

_do_ 

.do. 

95 

_do_ 

Motion that House resolve itself into Committee of 

96 

Mar. 14 

Whole to consider H. R. 3247, amending Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act for District of Columbia. 
(Rejected; 70 to 242.) 

Quorum call .. 

98 

...do_ 

Motion to recommit the conference report on S. 1008, 

99 

Mar 15 

to define the application of the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission and the Clayton Act to certain primary 
practices. (Rejected, 175 to 204.) 

Quorum call____ 

100 

...do.._ 

H. R. 4703, to tighten governmental and internal 
security laws. (Passed, 368 to 2.) 

Quorum call __ . . _ . _ _ 

101 

Mar. 16 

102 

...do..... 

Motion to recommit H. J. Res. 398, relating to cotton, 
p eanuts, and potato acreage allotments. (Rejected, 
116 to 226.) 

Motion to recommit S. 2105, to stimulate exploration 
for and conservation of strategic and eritieal min- 
*erals. (Rejected, 155 to 161.) 

S. 2105, to stimulate exploration for and conservation 

103 

.—do.™. 

104 

„.do_ 

105 

Mar. 20 

of strategic and critical minerals. (Rejected, 144 to 
106.) 

Quorum call _ . . . _ 

106 

__.do_-.-. 

H. R. 7057, permitting land-grant colleges to include 
payments made by Federal Goverximent under 
other programs to be included as cost of instniction 
when rendering estimates to Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. (Passed, 246 to 101.) 

Quorum call. 

107 

Mar. 22 

108 

_do_ 

Amendment to H. R. 7402, Housing Act of 1950, strik¬ 
ing out title I, so-called middle-income housing title, 
govidmg direct loans to cooperatives. (Agreed to, 

nf R.^7m‘kousing Act of 1950. (Passed, 361 to 10)„ 
H. Res. 482, authorizing expenditure of $150,000 for 

109 

_do_ 

110 

Mar. 28 < 

111 

_ do.—. 

investigations by House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. (Agreed to, 348 to 12.) 

Conference report on H. J. Res. 198, enlarging cotton 
and peanut acreage allotments. (Agreed to, 197 to 166.) 
Quorum call _ _ . _ _ 

112 

_do_ 

113 

Mar. 24 

- - dn _ _ 

114 

_do_ 

do _ 

115 

—do.... 

H. Res. 618, providing for the consideration of H. R. 

116 

_..do.„. 

7797, providing for foreign economic assistance. 
(Agreed to, 262 to 22.) 

Quorum call . . ... ^ 

117. 

...do _ 


118 

Mar. 27 

_ _ dn r 

119 

...do—. 

_dft._^ _ 

120 

Mar. 28 

_do _ 

121 

Mar. 29 


122 

Mar. 30 

_do _ 

123 

Mar. 31 

_do .. _ 

124 

.«do— 

Motion to recommit H. R, 7797, bill for foreign eco¬ 
nomic assistance, with instructions to strike out title 
ni, the title providing for point 4 program. 
(Rejected, 150 to 220.) 

H. B. 7797, to provide foreign economic assistance. 

126 

_ do _ 



(Passed, 287 to 86.) 


My vote 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Aye. 

Aye. 

No. 

Aye. 

Present. 

Present. 

No.. 

Present. 

Aye. 

Present, 

No. 


Present. 

No. 


Absent. 

Present. 

Absent. 

No. 


Present. 

Aye. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 


Present. 

No. 


Present. 

Aye. 

Present. 

Aye. 

No. 

Aye, 


Present. 

Aye. 


Absent. 

Aye. 


Aye, 

Aye. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Absent. 

Present. 

Present, 

Present. 

Present, 

Present. 

Present, 

Present, 

Aye, 


No. 
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Roll 

call 

No. 


Date 


Identification and result of vote 



Roll 


My vote 

call 

Date 

No. 




1950 

No. 

181 

June 22 

Present. 

Present. 

182 

,..do_ 

Absent. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

183 

June 26 

Present. 

Present. 

184 

do...._ 

Present. 

Aye 

...do_ 


185 

Present. 

180 

June 27 

187 

...do_ 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present, 

Present. 

Present. 

June 20 

ISS 



189 

_do_ 

Aye. 

180 

_do_ 

Absent. 

191 

...do_ 

No. 

192 

June 30 


193 

...do_ 

Present. 

Aye. 

194 

...do_ 


195 

196 

July 10 
...do__ 

Present. 

197 

...do_ 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

198 

July 11 

Present. 

No. 

199 

July 12 


200 

...do_ 

Aye. 

...do_ 

201 

Aye. 

...do_ 

202 

Aye. 



203 

July 17 

No. 

204 

_do_ 

Present. 

Present. 

206 

...do...-. 

Present. 


Absent. 

206 

—do_ 

No. 

207 

_do_ 


208 

-..do_—.. 

No. 


Present. 

209 

July 18 

Aye. 

210 

July 19 

Present. 

No. 

211 

July 20 

Present, 

Present. 

212 

—do_ 

Aye. 

213, 

July 24 


214 

...do._ 

Aye. 



No. 

215 

...do_ 

Aye. 

...do..... 

216 

No. 


No. 

217 

July 26 


Identification and result of vote 


mo 

Mar. 31 


H. Res. flSl, agrecins! to Senate amendments to H. R. 
1758, Kerr natui*al gas bill. (Agreed to, 176 to ITl.) 


128 

...do_ 


129 

...do. 

_do_. _ 

130 

...do. 

.do. 

131 

Apr. 5 

.do. 

132 

Apr. 4 

.do.. 

133 

Apr. 19 

.do. 

134 

...do. 

.do.... 

135 

__.do_ 


136 

Apr. 20 

.do.. 

137 

Apr. 21 

S. J. Res. 166, authorizing posthumous award of deco- 


13S 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 


147 

148 


149 

150 


151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 
15S 


159 


160 


...do. 

Apr 24 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 27 

-.-do. 

May 1 

,..do- 

...do- 


May 3 


May 4 
—do. 


May 5 

-do. 

May 6 

—do. 

May 8 
IMay 9 
May 10 
,-do-..- 


--do-_ 


—do— 


161 

...do.— 

162 

...do_ 

163 

164 

165 

May 11 
May 15 
___do_ 

166 

...do_ 

167 

...do- 

168 

...do..». 

169 

170 

May 18 
May 19 

171 

172 

May 23 
...do_ 

173 

174 

175 

May 24 
June 6 
...do_ 

176 

June 13 

177 

_do_ 

178 

June 21 

179 

...do_ 

180 

June 22 | 


ration to members of crew of U. S. Navy Privafeer 
who lost thoir lives in Baltic Sea Apr. S, 1950. 
(Adopted, 333 to 0.) 

Quorum call.. 

_do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.... 

.do...... 

.do.. 

.do... 

H. R. 7185, to provide open competitive examinations 
for veterans for the position of apprentice in the 
Eedoral service. {Passed, 209 to 93.) 

H. R. 6354, to authorize District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners to establish daylight saving time 
in District of Columbia. (Passed, 194 to 87.) 
Conference report on H. R. 5472, authorizing construc¬ 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for navigation and flood con¬ 
trol. (Approved, 210 to 137.) 

Quorum call. 

Conference report on H. R. 1243, amending the Hatch 
Act relative to penalties for violations of this act by 
Federal civil-service employees. (Agreed to, 203 to 
140.) 

Quorum call. 

.do. 

Motion to adjourn. 

Quorum call... 

.do.... 

.do... 

.do. 

Gore amendment to H. R. 7786, general appropriations 
bill, increasing the funds for grants for hospital con¬ 
struction under the Public Health Service from 
$75,000,000 to $150,000,000. (Agreed to, 258 to 131.) 
Case amendment to H. R. 7786, general appropriations 
bill, to reduce the funds for administrative expemses 
of the Public Housing Administration by $2,950,000. 
Ugreed to, 222 to 163.) 

Thomas-Taber amendment to H. R. 7786, general ap¬ 
propriations bill, reducing total amount by $600,000,- 
000 by making 10 percent cuts in civilian personnel, 
except medical and military personnel, and directing 
other specific percentage cuts. (Adopted, 274 to 

Jensen amendment to H. R. 7786, general appropria¬ 
tions bill, prohibiting use of funds to fill more than 
10 percent of vacancies occurring in Federal service, 
vrith exception of military, medical, and certain 
technical personnel. (Adopted, 201 to 185.) 

H. R. 77S6, {general appropriations bill, carrying 27M 
billion dollars. (Passed, 362 to 21.) 

Quorum call....•_ 

.do. 

. do ___ 

do. 


H. Res, 567, providing for consideration of H. R. 5990, 
to provide $13,000,000 for BaJtimore-Washington 
Parkway. (Agreed to, 194 to 32.) 

Motion that House resolve itself into Committee of 
Whole House to consider H. R. 5990, providing for 
$13,000,000 for Baltimoro-Washington Parkway. 
(Agreed to, 192 to 29.) 

g uorum call...... 

. B. 7941, amendhig Federal Aid Road Act, author¬ 
izing continuance of constrhetion of highways. 
(Passed, 246 to 34.) 

Quorum call_____ 

Conference report on H. R. 7797, Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act. (Agreed to, 248 to 88.) 

Quorum call..... 

.do. 

Amendment to H. R. 7468, omnibus claims bill, delet- 


(Agreed to, 184 to 119.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 8276, extending Federal 
rent control to Jan. 31,1951. (Rejected, 143 to 227.) 
H, E. 8276, extending Federal rent control to Jar, 31, 
1961. (Passed, 202 to 163.) 

Conference report on H. R. 6567, to increase the bor¬ 
rowing power of the Oommodity Credit Corporation. 
Agreed to, 235 to 81.) 

Conference report on S. 3181, to extend the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947. (Agreed to, 176 to 145.) 

H. J. Res. 334, increasing United States share qf ex¬ 
penses of 5 international organizations. (P^sed, 
209 to 91.) 

1 This is in error. I was absent for entire session July 17. 

* Absent. If present, would have voted “aye." 


H. Res. 649, providing for consideration of S. 2269, pro¬ 
viding for enlistment of aliens in Regular Army. 
(Agreed to, 232 to 61.) _ , 

S. 2269, providing for enlistment of aliens m Regular 
Array. (Passed, 201 to 84.) 

Motion to refer H. R. 87, crediting veterans ol World 
Whr II with time spent in military service towmrd 
promotion and salary in postal service, and Presi¬ 
dential veto message, to Post Olliee and Civil Serv¬ 
ice Committee. (Rejected, 115 to 105.) 

Passage of H. R. 87, crediting veterans of World ar 
11 with time spent in military service toward pro¬ 
motion and salary in postal service, notwithstanding 
Presidential veto. (Passed, 213 to 72.) 

Quorum call.. 

_do.—.. 

Conference report on H. R. 6826, extending Selective 
Service Act for 1 year. (Agreed to, 315 to 4.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 8920, reducing excise taxes 
and increasing certain other taxes, instructing com¬ 
mittee to divide bill into 2 parts, 1 on excise taxes, 
the other on remaining provisions. (Rejected, 147 
to 239.) 

H. R. S920, reducing excise taxes and increasing certain 
other taxes. (Passed, 375 to 14.) 

Motion to recommit S. 3550, extending import control 
authority over fats, oil.s, and rice for 1 year, by de¬ 
leting coconut products and adding cheese. (Re¬ 
jected, 72 to 264.) 

Quorum call.. 

_do. 

Motion to recommit S. 3336, providing for the organiza¬ 
tion of a constitutional government for Puerto Rico, 
to require that referendum shall be in accordance 
Fedeial Corrupt Practices Act. (Rejected, 1 to 
260.) 

Quorum call. 1 . 

—do. 

.do. I 

H. Res. 647, disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 27, 
to create a new executive Department of Health, 
Education, and Security to which all functions and 
agencies of Federal Security Agency would be trans¬ 
ferred. (Adopted, 249 to 71.) 

Quorum call_— 

Motion to recommit E. R. 8083, authorizing the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank of W’’ashington to guarantee, to 
the extent of $250,000,000, United States private 
capital invested abroad. (Rejected, 166 to 184.) 

H. R. 8083, authorizing the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to guarantee, to the extent of $260,- 
000,000, Umted States private capital invested 
abroad. (Passed, 195 to 151.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 7439, to protect the national 
security of the United States by permitting sum¬ 
mary suspension of employment or civilian officers 
and employees of various agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment. (Rc.ieeted, 144 to 193.) 

H. R. 7439, to protect the national security of the 
United States by permitting summary suspension 
of employment of civilian officers and employees of 
various agencies of the Government. (Passed, 
327 to 14.) 

Quorum call.. 

S. J. Res. 2, proposing amendment to the Constitution 
of United States for election of President and Vico 
President, so that electoral votes wmnld be divided 
in ratio of popular vote. (Rejected, 134 to 210.) 

H. J. Res. 602, to continue for 1 year the exemption of 
certain import taxes on copper. (Passed 283 to 58.) 

Quorum call... 

.do.. 

H. R. 10, to facilitate the deportation of aliens from 
United States, to provide for supervision and de¬ 
tention pending eventual deportation of aliens 
whose deportation cannot be readily effectuated 
because of reasons beyond the control of United 
States. (Passed, 326 to 15.) 

Quorum call..... 

S. 3809, extending the mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 for 1 year and authorizing appropria¬ 
tions of 1.2 billion dollars. (Passed, 362 to 1.) 
Amendment to S. 2822, amending Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, authorizing 1.5 million dollars for 
site and new buildings for FDIO. (Rejected, 90 to 
227.) 

Quorum call... 

_do. 

Motion to recommit H. R. 6454, authorizing the ap¬ 
pointment of 2 additional district judges for the 
northern district of Illinois, with instructions to 
reduce number from 2 to 1, and make appointment 
temporary instead of permanent. (Rejected, 116 
to 163.) 

H. R,. 6454, authorizing the appointment of 2 addi¬ 
tional district judges for the northern district of 
Dlinois. (Passed. 163 to 110.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 6240, authorizing the ap¬ 
pointment of a district judge for the northern and 
southern districts of Indiana, with instructions to 
make the appointment temporary instead of perm¬ 
anent. (Rejected, 102 to 171.) 

Quorum call. 


My vote 


No. 


No. 

Aye. 


Aye. 


Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 

Aye. 


Aye. 

Aye. 


Present. 

Present. 

No. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Present. 

Aye. 


No. 


No. 


Aye. 


Present.^ 

Not voting.8 


Not voting, 2 

Absent. 

Ab^'ent. 

Not voting.^ 


Present. 

Aye. 


No. 


Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


No. 


Aye. 


Present. 
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RolUcall record, 2d sess., 81st Cong, —Con, 


Roll 

call 

No. 


21S 

219 


220 

221 

222 

223 

224 


225 

22G 


227 

228 


229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 


237 

238 


239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 


246 

247 

248 

249 


250 

251 

252 

253 


Date 


1C50 

July 27 
July 31 


A UK. 2 
A us?. 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug, 7 
-do. 


Aug. 
-do_ 


Aug. 10 
—do- 


-do—. 

-do_ 

-do_ 

..do_ 

,,do_ 

Aug. 14 

do- 

..do- 


Aug. 15 
Aug. 16 


...do.— 

..do- 

...do_ 

_do_ 

-do-1 

Aug. 17 
...do._I 


Aug. 22 
...do.—. 
Aug. 23 
_do— 


Aug. 24 
,-.do.„. 
...do_ 

Aug. 25 


Idcutiflcation and result ol vote 


Quorum call. 

Motion to recommit H. R. 9109, amending AAA Act, 
increasing national acreage allotments lor cotton 
and peanuts. (Rejected, 120 to 179.) 

Quorum call. 

do. 


..do.. 

,.do.. 


Motion to recommit H. R. 8396, to authorize $5,000,000 
for supplementing State and local government aid 
in alleviating suffering and damage in major dis¬ 
asters motion rcciuiring finding by Congress, as well 
as President, that assistance required. (Rejected, 
25 to 232.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 5967, so-called freight for¬ 
warders bill. (Rejected, 145 to 233.) 

H. R. 7009, permitting appointment of additional 
Federal judge in eastern and western districts of 
Missouri. (Passed, 240 to 133.) 

Quorum call.. 

Spence amendment to H. R. 9176, Defense Production 
and Controls Act of 1950, inserting a title author¬ 
izing stand-by price and wage controls. (Adopted, 
393 to 3.) 

Wolcott amendment to H. R. 9176, Defense Produc¬ 
tion and Controls Act of 1950, exempting existing 
other than new construction from real-estate credit 
controls. (Adopted, 202 to 1S8.) 

Wolcott amendment to H. R. 9176, Defense Produc¬ 
tion and Controls Act of 1950, limiting credit con¬ 
trol to consumer and real-estate credit (Rejected. 
173 to 224.) _ , ^ , 

Cooley amendment to H. R. 9176, Defense Produc¬ 
tion and Controls Act of 1950, deleting grant of 
power to the President to control, by regulation, 
margins on commodity exchanges. (Adopted, 
198 to 194.) 

H. R. 9176, Defense Production and Controls Act of 
1950. (Passed, 383 to 12.) 

H. Res. 749, citing Julius Emspak for contempt of 
Congress for failure to answer questions on his Com¬ 
munist alliliations before House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee. (Adopted, 372 to 1.) 

Motion to adjourn (made by Mr. Murray of Tennessee 
to prevent bringing up motion to bring up H. R. 
8195, to rescind the Postmaster General’s curtail¬ 
ment order). (Refused, 48 to 274.) 

Motion to discharge Rules Committee from further 
consideration of H. Res. 667, providing for considera¬ 
tion of n. R. 8196, to rescind the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral's order curtailing certain postal services. 
(Agreed to, 249 to 81.) 

S. 192, conferring jurisdiction on the courts of the State 
of New York with respect to civil actions to which 
Indians are parties. (Passed, 295 to 4.) 

Quorum call.------— 

Thonibcrry amendment to H. R. 8195, rescinding Post¬ 
master General’s order curtailing certain postal 
services, which would authorize appropriation of 
siilliciont funds to restore former postal deliveries 
and prevent curtailing of other essential postal 
services. (Rcjectodj^lSUto213.) . . 

Motion to recommit H. R. 8195, to rescind the Post¬ 
master (Soneral’s order curtailing certain postal 
services. (Rejected, 111 to 261.) 

H. R. 8195, to rescind the Postmaster General’s order 
curtailing certain postal services. (Passed, 264 to 

M^oUon for previous question on motion to recommit 
conference report on H. R. 6000, Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950 (failure of motion would have 
made motion to recommit amendable). (Ordored, 

Conference report on H. R, 6000, Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950. (Adopted, 374 to 1.) 

H. Res. 716, providing for the consideration of H. R. 
6277 to give military discharges (and consequratly 
veteran’s status) to members of the Russian Rail¬ 
way Service Corps. (Rejected, 91 to 242.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 7670, to provide an 
additional judge for the northern district of Ohio, 
(Rejected, 142to 146.) ^ ^ , 

H. R. 7670, to provide for an additional district judge 
for the northern district of Ohio. (Rejected, 133 to 
148.) 

Quorum call. 

.do. 


Mot%nVo'7oVommTt*HrR^^ 
tional Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. (Rejected, 
123 to 222) 

H. R. 3776, to provide an additional district judge for 
the third division of the District Court for the Dis¬ 
trict of Alaska. (Passed, 196 to 147.) 

H. R. 9477, to provide allowances for dependents of 
enlisted members of the uniformed services m all 

M?mSo rwommiwf^oimpro ve the organ^^^^ 
maintenance, and operation of the Panama Canal, 
bv barring levy of tolls upon vessels engaged in co^t- 
wise trade of United States. (Rejected, 20 to 330.) 

Motion to recommit S. 456, to authorize oomstruction 
and operation of public airport in or near District of 
Columbia, (Rejected, 124 226.) 


My vote 


Present. 

Aye. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present, 

Aye. 


Aye. 

No. 


Present*. 

Aye. 


Aye. 

Aye, 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

No. 

No. 

Aye. 


Present. 

Aye. 


Aye. 

No. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

No. 


Aye, 

Not voting.® 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye, 


No. 

Aye; 

No. 


Aye. 


Rcll 

call 

No. 


259 


262 


£63 


281 


285 


287 

288 


Date 


mo 

Aug. 25 
Aug. 26 


Aug. 28 
Aug. 29 
—do_ 


—do_ 

Aug. 30 
,—do_ 


-do_ 


,—do_ 


Aug. 31 

—do_ 

,-do_ 


...do_ 

...do- 


Sept. 1 
Sept. 13 


Sept. 14 

-do..... 

...do_ 

Sept. 14 

,..do_ 

Sept. 15 
Se^t. 20 j 

...do_ 


Sept. 21 
-.do. 
-do-— 


_do_ 


Se|t, 22 
|-.do. 


Identification and result o. vote 


Quorum call. 

H. R. 9526, supplemental appropriations bil- providing 
16.7 billion dollars, including 11.6 billion dollars lor 
military purposes. (Passed, 311 to 1.) 

Quorum call.-. 

do. 


H. Res. 826, providing for the consideration of H. R. 
9490, requiring registration of Communist organiza¬ 
tions. (Adopted, 357 to 1.) 

H. R. 9490, requiring registration of Communist organ- 
zations. (Passed, 354 to 20.) 

Quorum call.-.-. 

S. 4029, providing for registration, classification, and 
induction of certain medical, dental, and allied 
specialists. (Passed, 362 to 1.) 

H. Res. 834, citing Edward A. Rumely for contempt of 
Congress for refusing to answer questions and pro¬ 
duce documents before House Select Conmiitteo on 
Lobbying Activities. (Adopted, 183 to 175.) 

H. Res. 835, citing William L. Patterson for contempt 
of Congress for refusing to answer questions and 
produce documents before House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities. (Adopted, 238 to 106.) 

Quorum call. 

do 


H. Res. 836, citing Joseph P. Kamp for contempt of 
Congress by hi.S refusal to answer certain questions 
before the Select Committee on Lobbying Activities. 
(Adopted, 215 to 115.) 

Quorum call... 

H. Res. SIS, providing for the consideration of S. 784, 
for the relief of the First, Second, and Third National 
Steamship Cos. (Rejected, 139 to 159.) 

Quorum call.-. 

do. 


-do.. 


Motion for previous question on H. Res. 842, to take 
from Speaker’s table H. R. 8920, 1950 revenue bill, 
and agree to conference with Senate. (Rejected, 106 
to 226.) 

Ebcrharter amendment to H. Res. 842, sending reve¬ 
nue bill, H. R. 8920, to conference, requiring Senate 
Finance Committee and House Ways and Means 
Committee to report a bill to levy an excess-profits 
tax before the adjournment of the 81st Cong. 
(Adopted, 331 to 2.) 

H. Res. 847, providing for sending H. R. 9490, Sub¬ 
versives Control Act of 1950, to conference. 
(Adopted, 324 to 9.) ....... 

Overriding ]?residential veto of H. R. 6217, to provide 
out-patient medical treatment for all veterans of 
Spanish-American War. (Passed, notwithstanding 
veto, 321 to 12.) , 

Overriding Presidential veto of H. J. Res. 238, to pro¬ 
vide eligibility for naturalization of all immigrants 
having a legal right to permanent residence, and 
providing revocation of citizenship for any person 
thus made eligible w^ho joins Communist or Com¬ 
munist-front organization. (Passed, notwithstand¬ 
ing veto, 307 to 14.) 

Quorum call..--r-/:— 

H. R. 9646, to authorize the President to appoint Gen. 
George 0. Marshall as Secretary of Defense. 
(Passed, 220 to 105.) 

Quorum call. 

Conference report on H. R. 9490, to protect United 
States against un-American and subversive activities 
by requiring registration of Communist organiza¬ 
tions, etc. (Adopted, 313 to 20.) 

Motion to concur in Senate amendment to H. R. 95 A 
supplemental appropriations bill, which amendment 
would relieve United States employees from obliga¬ 
tions of certain bonds guaranteeing return ol Mexi¬ 
can laborers to Mexico. (Rejected, 160 to 172.) 

Quorum call.. 


My vote 


-do. 


Ordering previous question on Cannon motion that 
House concur in so-eallcd Wherry amendment to 
H. R. 9526, supplemental appropriations bill, cutting 
off aid to countries which ship military materiel to 
Russia or satellite countries, only when National 
Security Council decides such trade is against best 
interests of the United States. (Ordering pr^ious 
question prevented consideration of stronger Taber 
amendment.) (Ordered, 167 to 149.) 

Cannon motion to concur in so-called Wherry amena- 
ment to H. R. 9526, supplemental appropriations 
bill, cutting off aid to countries which ship niilitary 
matfiriel to Russia or satellite countries, if National 
Security Council decides such trade is against best 
interests of the United States, (Agreed to, 286 to 30.) 

g uorum call... 

onfcrence report on H. R. 8920, Revenue Act of 1950. 

Overrilling !Presidential veto of H. R. 9490, to protect 
the United States against un-Ainerican and sub" 
versive activities by requiring registration of Com¬ 
munist organizations, etc. (Passed, notwithstand¬ 
ing veto, 286 to 48.) 


Present. 

Not voting.^ 


Absent. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Aye. 

Absent. 

Aye. 


No. 


No. 


Present. 

Present. 

No. 


Absent. 

No. 


Present. 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Aye. 


Aye. 

Aye. 

Aye, 

Aye. 


Present. 

No. 


Present* 

Aye. 


-\ye. 


Present. 

Present. 

No. 


Aye. 


Present, 

Aye. 

Aye. 


8 If present, would have voted "no.” 

< If present, would have voted "aye.”- 


XOVI—App.-428 
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App-oprb^aas fcr Projscis fa the V/sstem 
States 

EXTSI-TSION C? REMARKS 

OP 

HOM. JOMM PMJLLIFS 

OP CAL1FCRIII4 

IN THS EOUSE OP EEPREBENTATIVE3 

Friday, September 22, 195Q 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations have been in¬ 
terested in the money spent fay the De¬ 


partment of the Interior in projects now 
under development in the Western 
States. In reply to our retjuest, the De¬ 
partment has supplied figures covering 
all expenditui-es, from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian 
Adairs, the BonneviUe Power Adminis¬ 
tration, and the Southwestern Power 
Administration, for the years 19S4 to 
1950, inclusive. I have asked consent to 
include these tables with this extension 
of my remarks, because I think they will 
be of interest to ail Members, particu¬ 
larly those from the West. 

I should call attention, in passing, Mr. 
Speaker, to the exceUent record in this 


regard of the sometimes maligned Eight¬ 
ieth Congress. Not only does this Re¬ 
publican Eightieth Congress stand out in 
leadership for the development of the 
West, but I call particular attention to 
the well-known fact that the Eightieth 
Congress repeatedly emphasized, and 
insisted upon, the completion of the 
projects already started, particularly 
when hearing the appropriation requests 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. Money 
was appropriated generously to finish 
the projects then under way for years. 
This should be the major objective of the 
Department. The tables follow; 


Amounts appropriated, fiscal years 1934 through 1950, for irrigation and power 

OFFICE OP TKE SECRETARY, SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


State and activity 

1G34 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1939 

1910 

1941 

1C42 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Arkansas; Power,. 











$3,2S0 

$16,000 

$15,000 

$2,523,347 
160,842 
4,890,702 
25,109 

$6,000 

$125,000 
10,000 
231,000 
25,009 

$757,000 

850,000 

2,308,000 

25,000 

3\Iissourii Power,.,. 











Oklahoma: Power,. 



.i 








11?, 720 
13,000 

100,700 

17,300 

78,000 

17,000 

107,000 

12,000 

Texas: Power_ 











Tnl-d 











1135,000 

140,000 

110,000 

7,600,000 

125,000 

391,000 

24,000,000 







. 






1 In addition $100,000 established in a eontmuinn fund to corcr emergency expenses. 

2 In addition, $200,000 to increase the continuing fund to $300,000. 


RCNNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


State and activity 

1934 

1935 

I 

193G 

1 

'1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1642 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1047 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Idaho: 



































$1,130,000 

Alontana: ^ 






1 








j 


















$950,000 

$425,000 

$45,000 

650,000 

Orcffon: 

Trrifrrt inn 






1 








Power. 

AVashineton: 

Irri?ution......... 



. i 


$53,000 1 

$3,465,000 

$4,185,000 1 

$1,900,000 J 

$0,115.000 

$1,085,000 1 


. 


2,825,000 j 

3,820,000 

0,690,000 

8,975,000 

Power.. 





45,000 1 

10,950,000 j 

9,215.000 

9,600, UOO 

46,715,000 

20,620,000 




8,085,000 

6,200,000 

20,440,000 

19,530,000 

Total. 

i 


-j 

1 


100,000 j 

114,415,000 

^13,400,000 

11,500,000 

52,860,000 

21,705,000 

1 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

12,470,000 

10,446,000 

27,175,000 

30,255,000 


1 Inelud.cs transfer from PWA of $10,730,000 ($7,361,000 for Washington and $3,3SC,000 for Oreion). 

2 No new appropriations made during these years, unobligated balances of prior year appropriations used on an adjusted program basis which took into account changed 
facility requirements due to war. 


BUREAU OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 


State and activity 

1934 

1935 

1933 

1937 

1933 

1939 

1840 

1941 

1942 

Arizona: 

In'igation___........ 

$284,110 

$105,029 

$279,000 

$456,900 

106,000 

27,000 

15,000 

45,000 

273,000 

45,000 

46,414 

330,250 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

10,000 

76,500 

204,000 

6,000 

132,000 

17,000 

60.000 

$1,524,500 

171,000 

115,338 

16,000 

48,000 

734,275 

46,000 

124,410 

165,250 

$1,463,712 

217,975 

80,000 

80,000 

52,000 

1,085,000 

60,000 

138,946 

314,260 

$2,116,000 

265,000 

107,500 

41,000 

68,000 

864,000 

75,000 

141,434 

190,039 

$1,619,000 

220,000 

56,350 

26,000 

53,000 

1,010,500 

80,000 

121,900 

97,820 

$1,167,500 

220,000 

63,700 

31,000 

53,000 

572,650 

80,000 

201,946 

93,257 

Pn\v!^r - , 

California: Irrigation..... 

26,575 

15,250 

27,200 

224,850 

18,205 

9,300 

22,500 

49,450 

30,800 

16,000 

47,000 

191,000 

G!o1or;u1o- TmivVfon. .. . .- 

Tfl.-iho: Irr]j?;ition__ - - - _ 

Montana: 

rrr}j>o.tfnn . _ _____ _ . . 

Power -. . _ . . _ _ 

Nav-'iiI-i: TrTii>;iltrtn ...._ . _ _ 

33,324 

62,156 

26,950 

434,854 

24,900 

40,000 

Kaw ATAvinn: Tm^giitinn 

■NFfTirtfi DA.lrnK* Trnf'atinn . 

OH.vhnmnr Irni^tlon . . _ _ . 



__j 






OrA^^ynni Tirigation _ . _ _ _ _ .. . _ 



2,000 

6,(KK) 

31,000 

10,000 

10,000 

14,500 

Snnfli Dnl'nlf)! Irrigation 



IT tab: Irriffation _ _ _ . ___ _ 


23,000 

13,800 

1 55,000 

j 152,500 

78,000 

228,000 

ii6,ooo 

281,000 

78,000 

410,000 

58,000 

270,600 

58,000 

404,500 

AYoshinfdoni IrripfttiOTi_ _ . 

100,500 

WlsAonyin: Irrigation _ . 

Wyoming: Irrigation_ _ _ _ _ 

46,000 
• 13,000 

71,925 

23,500 

10,000 

72,000 

43,000 

12,000 

58,000 

46,500 

23,000 

60,000 

70,000 

20,000 

60,000. 

65,000 

20,000 

75,000 

91,000 

16,500 

70,980 

90,000 

16,500 

70,980 

Miwollanoous aroall projeets: Irrigation, ____ 

Plan.?, .*?nrvoy!^ ftdministrfltivfiftjqwn.'WR. _ ^ __, . .. 

Total: 

Irrigation._ .. __ 

893,890 

798,583 

950,200 

1,746,064 

161,000 

3,367,273 

216,000 

3,7a!, 908 

267,976 

4,182,573 

330,000 

3,606,550 

300,000 

2,837,533 
, 300,000 

Power__ ___ 
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BUREAU OP INDIAN APFAIRS 


State and activity 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Arizona: 

TTTion.t.inn _ _ _ .. , . .. 

$ 376,840 
223,000 
141,500 
25,000 

$ 268,145 

$ 368,278 

$ 628 , 810 

$ 677,261 

$ 1 , 017,041 


$ 3 , 412 , 60 S 

Pnwar __ , „ _ . 

220,000 

277,027 

Iriilil 


718 , 553 

671,346 

620,000 

California: Irrigation_ _ - _ _ _ 

35,000 

32,825 
18,545 

Itiiiil 

48,888 

18,209 

27,315 
22 , 235 

95,375 

Cnlnrado: TiTigation _ _ . ... . _ . _ __ __ 

16,000 

lllilll 

69 , 513 


27,160 
210,195 

Idaho: Irrigo.tiori , . _ . 

60,850 

333,410 
118,200 

55,925 


75,370 

89 , 803 

129 , 744 

114 , 357 

Montana: ~ 

275,770 

285,615 

440 , 020 

505,742 

404 , 208 

074,616 

662,411 

Power___-_ 

115,750 

129,175 

116,400 


343,947 



Nevada: Tfrigatinn . . 

78,446 

65,450 

141,161 

126,640 

91,165 

30 , 857 

43 , 963 

7 t ;, 079 

New Mexico: Irrigation___ 

69,500 

31,886 

36,291 

31 , 886 

125,855 

68 , 655 

104,189 

84 , 520 

N'^rt^ Tri'i’o’q.^.inn 





<a'lr]*yhnTna' TrnVn.tjnn 









Oregon: Irrigation _ __ _ _ _ 

25,330 

17,910 

11,615 

10,086 

19,144 

21,242 

19,338 

38,258 

f^lonth Pplrnfri" Trrlfrption 





Utah: Irrigation » __-_........_.......______ 

59,592 

65,250 


67,360 

113 , 458 

115,198 

127 , 215 
598 , 059 

134,765 

Wasliington: Irrigation. _..._ 

230,480 

233,990 

262,735 


373 , 512 

404 , 315 

822,550 

TVisconsiti" Trrivati'^'*^ - ■ - 





Wyomnig: Trriga,t.inn _ _ _ _ _ __ 

100,850 
16,500 

■Kim 


53 , 610 

84,330 

89 , 304 

114,153 

124,265 

Miscellaneous small projects: Irrigation_ 

40,415 

42,730 




60 , 000 


Plans snrVf'ys, adTninis|.ra,(.ive oxpensos— _ _ _ _ _ 

63,250 

68,835 

79,960 






Total: 

Irrigation......___——. 

1 , 581,458 

1 , 222,576 

1 , 523,305 

2 , 217,348 

2 , 483,671 

2 , 536,372 

5 , 537,948 

5 , 954,786 

Power_ 

341,200 

335,750 

406,202 

377,100 

609,589 

1 , 062 , 500 

1 , 272,513 

1 , 436,000 





Estimated amounts appropriated for irrigation, power, and joint facilities, fiscal years 1934 through 1950, Bureau of 

Reclamation 


State and activity 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1912 

Arizona: 

$ 60,500 

$ 37,200 

$ 70,000 

$ 2 , 823,000 

$ 1 , 273,000 

$ 1 , 670,000 


Hii 



25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 




Arizona-California: 

6 , 600,000 

1 , 500,000 

500,000 



2 , 000,000 





4 , 000,000 

■iwiiiiiiiiiM 

6 , 000,000 

Arizona-Nevada: 

8 , 000,000 

14 , 000,000 


9 , COO , 000 

2 , 550,000 

3 , 500,000 


BH 

9 , 060,000 



2 , 000,000 

California: 

36,200 

33,500 

6 , 936,000 

36,000 


3 , 700,000 






6 , 000,000 







5 , 300,000 



32 , 750,000 

Colorado: 




1 , 200,000 

600,000 



990,000 






50,000 







1 , 260,000 



3 , 000,000 

Idaho: » 

40,600 

37,300 

41,000 

1 , 151,600 


1 , 141,600 


■HM 

306 , COO 


176,000 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 
60,000 


160,000 

150,000 


188,400 






4 , 650,000 

Montana: ^ 

300,'^00 
14,200 




300,000 


1 , 937,496 

77,478 

250,934 











1 , 310,235 

619,490 

844,862 

XTn'Kt'nolra-^Ar’irnTninor* PntCAr . _... 

120,000 

60,000 

00,000 

66,000 

66,000 

116,000 

251,000 

101,000 

’KTatto/Ici* TT*t»i<rn f i/iTi . 


100,000 


New Mexicf'* irrigation _ ____ 




900,000 



350,000 

100,000 


New Mexico-Texas: 

Irrigation.......— 

305,000 

305,000 

340,000 

340,000 



30,000 

30 , 000 

■||MM 



50,000 


, ____ 

XrnT»f>i Trricrnfiriti 







881.861 

11,265 

rt • f<a/%l 1 l/lkC 









__-__ 

19,000 
45,500 
1 , 677,000 

13,900 


450,000 


300,000 


400,000 

1 , 000,000 

Oregon-Oalifornia: Irrigation,,,,- - -_ 

40,900 

60,000 

60,000 


158,000 


268,000 

508,000 

Orognn“Idaho: Irrigation__ 

9,300 

60,000 

275,000 


410,000 


170 , 000 

341,000 

Smifh 'n«.Trnf.n.* Trri£rfl.tinn -_-_ 

« 

|BB 


64,581 

843 , 889 

540,710 

Texas: 

TTrfofSifinn _ _ 







Tninh fcmilifina 





. 



■igitilMitlilil 

XTtsh’ Irrigation _ _ ___ 




600,000 



1 , 400,000 

2 , 318,494 

Washington: 

Irrigation _............... 

641,000 

246,400 

265,000 

1 , 265,000 


Bpiiii 



1 , 840,000 

Powar _.................. 

60,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 




15 , 025,000 

Joint facilities ___........ 

355,000 

20 , 750,000 





1 , 000,000 

Wyoming: 

Irrigation _ _ _..._....................... 

33,300 

35,400 

38,000 

913,000 


BIMi 


3 , 134,878 


Power - - -_—__ 

46,000 

60,000 

60,000 

1 , 060,000 





470,000 

Joint facilities. 

90,000 






Total; 

Irrigation - _ _ _ _ _ 

3 , 063,100 

8 , 425,000 

369,200 

768,900 

7 , 790,600 

16 , 403,600 


pBi 

22 , 463,773 

Bllil 

13 , 999,600 

Power...................._ 

14 , 310,000 

316,000 

10 , 916,000 


^■1 



35 , 843,400 

Joint facilities - _ 

20 , 890,000 


BB 

43 , 760,000 






NoTE,“Tho appropriations for construction are made to projects as a whole; therefore, the breakdown between Irrigation, power and joint facilities is on an estimated basis. 
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Estimated amounts appropriated for irrigation, power, and joint facilities, fiscal years 1934 through 1950, Bureau of 

Reclamation —Continued 


state and ac>.iTit 7 

1943 

1944 

1945 ' 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 j 

1950 

Arizona: 

Trrj'TfiHon , _ ____ 

$1,315,955 

$80,200 

25,000 

$67, 500 
25, OOO 

$2,628,500 

25,000 

6,000,000 

420,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

14,050,000 

9,215,000 

850,000 

2,226,900 
2,238,500 
3,674,600 

1,988,800 

885,000 

6,412,940 

65,000 

$2,107,8.50 
30,000 

6,000,000 
571,000 

3,947,935 

5,300,000 

6,384,020 
5,505, 537 
1,385,305 

6,424,567 
2,160,800 1 
2,744,500 

2,252,600 
294, 525 j 
4,318,079 

350, OOO 

$1,630,000 ' 
32,000 

3,245,000 

2,320,000 

1 

5,523,000 
4,000,000 

15,49,3,628 
4, 9S9,060 

1 , CG3, eoo 

7.800.000 
5,780,000 
4,300,000 

1,533,500 
2,914.950 
3,718,800 

SOO, COO 

i 

$2,593,000 
110,000 

4,000, OOO 
2,87 i, GSO j 

20,725, 000 
1,000, COO 

33,290,471 
8,588,930 i 
1,750,000 

8,671,000 
7,327,000 
10,150, 000 

2,37S,6?6 
2,054,154 
4, GTS, 000 

1,750,000 

$5,640, Oebo 
35, COO 

5,109.009 
3,479,490 

40,194, SCO 
4,039, 000 

43,102,390 
19, E‘43, 550 
4, 533, 500 

5,55?, 000 
8,917.325 
11,999, 510 

1,501, S75 
1,431,825 
2,258, 250 

Powf^r __ __ _-_—_-_— 

Arizonu-Caiifomia: 

1,000,000 
1,939,400 

7,291,225 
^458,000 

Po\vpr.. 

400,000 

1,675,000 

350,000 

9GS, 000 

Arizona-NcTada: 


California: 

Irrigation _____-___-_-_- 

9,795,000 

1,874,000 

10,900,000 

200,000 
139,000 
3,401,000 

21S, 500 
S2,175 
3,000,000 


POV/PT __ _ _ 

5,000,000 

34,019,000 

229.000 
2,972,000 
3,053, 070 

214, S40 
86.400 
2,297,970 

400, cob 
960,200 

20,000 
145. 000 
2,482,000 

4S2,312 
60,500 
4,550, OCO 


Colorado: 

rration ... , .- - - _— -_ 


Jotit facilities.,.___ - - - - - — _- 

Idalio: 

Irri'9:ation_____ 

pnwpr ^ , ^ - _ _ _ __ __ 

.Tmnt facilities _ _ „_ _ 

Hansas: 





6,3S6,000 

807,500 
8.031.325 
20, 909, 270 

4,045, 280 
1,850,000 
9,500,000 
315,250 

Montana: _ 

74,985 
499,475 


i 

59.5,196 
400,000 

60,000 

955,800 

2,280,000 

458,900 

41, 025 
932,893 
1,232,210 

2,45.5,000 ^ 
6UU,000 j 


3G1, 500 
3,701,650 1 
15,000,000 

10,605,009 

1,792,850 



1,525,000 

2,175,000 

5, 500,000 
700,000 1 

,Tmnt ,, __ , , , _ _ ... _ 


Nebraska:^ j 



241,648 


— ^ 







Nobraska-Wyo'ciirig: Pov,T,r ___ - _ - . . 

lOO, COO 

91,000 

101, COO 

95,400 

iiG, 700: 

192,800 

193, OCO 


N#^wMpvicorirngation._,_ _ _ _ _ _ __ __ _ 

750,000 ; 

20,910 

ao,ooo 

90,000 
50,000 

2, 5G0, OCO 

SO, 000 
62,000 

4,000,000 

i, 73S, 000 , 

81,000 , 

1,2G3,000 , 

1,432,250 

New INIexico-Texas: ^ 

IrricTf^.tioTi ^ ^ ^ ^ __ _ _ _ 

Power_ 

87,000 

70,000 

15,000 

200,000 

3,020,000 

6C5,975 

SCO, OOO 
1,327,500 
360,000 

2,604,610 

975,000 

60$, 125 
000,000 
750,000 j 

2DS, 185 

867,413 

1,100,000 

2,465,350 

320,000 

521,800 

1,048,410 
3,870,000 
2,671,300 

265,000 

North Dakota: i 

Irr>{r.at:ion _ ^ ^ _1 


Power , _ _ -.T.-- - -■ . - 




Joint facilities.- _ 




Oklahoma; 

Irrigation________ 


150,000 1 
1,500,000 

100,000 : 

1,045, OOO 

Joint facilities__ 

80o"oo5‘ 

100,000 


Oregon: | 

Irrigation_i 

2,250,000 ! 

1,154,000 

300,000 

1,131,000 

411,200 

3,013,242 
170,000 

109.500 

234.500 

3,516,000 
32,000 
200,000 

1 260,000 

687,275 ■ 

1,524.750 

Power _ _, ^ i 

nreffnTi.r*piifomia: Im'fljntinn _ .. _ _ __ 

133,925 
199^ 995 j 

650, OOO 
1S0,GC0 

526,’boo' 
189,000 

274, 550 
457,600 

46, 000 

1,097,460 
360,000 

531,160 
60,000 
6,850,180 

Oreeon-Idaho: Irrigation_ - ___ _ 

South Dakota; 

Irnerition _ . . „ ^ 

Power_ 





. 

_ 

Joint facilities... __ _ . . .. r. , 




isi,lob‘ 

2,560,000 

4,609,000 

.. .. 

5,527,750 

Texes; i 

Tn'i>afinn. ___ _ . . .. , ,, „ 



■ 440,000 
126,000 
140,000 

1,546,000 
2; 325, OCO : 
350,000 : 

88,000 ! 
230,000 

Joint facilities_ _ _ _ _ 



6^900' 

2,860,000 

12.336,000 

5,240.000 

1,864,000 

2,211,850 

3,109,000 

410,000 

08,400 

2,589,518 

11,774,500 
8,275,200 , 
2,000,000 

7,278,372 

2,622,545 

2,700.000 

1 _ .___ 



1 

i: 

a 

2,006,000 

2,062,850 

16,925,000 

1,257,675 

815,795 

195,000 


1,030,000 

18,034,000 

12,126,000 

2,550,000 

139,000 
4,360,700 
3,720,000 

2,464,000 

34,558,400 
18,441,100 
2,000,000 

2,338,596 
7,366,131 
10,800,000 i 

4,360,170 

45,817,760 

22,366,833 

3,000,000 

4,510,215 
9,036,932 
10,03$, no 

Washington: ! 

Irrigation _ __ _ _, ___ 

1,130,800 
965,000 1 

Power_ 

Joint facilities_____ 

Wyoming; j 

Irrigation__ 

288,500 

203,000 

Power _ .-. _ - . . _ _ j 

Joint facilities . _ _ _ 

Total: 

Irrigation____ 

Power - _ .. 




8,933,255 

35,008,500 

13,29.5,000 
5,504.175 j 
18,861,000 

10,220,656 
5,066,500 , 
8,468,200 

64,672,150 

26.686,760 

18,879,940 

54,837,904 
27,180,610 
22,714,654 

59,930,253 

42,065,510 

27,786,400 

106,958,491 
74.671,086 
53,971, 100 

126,731,200 
119,859,190 
87,2(K>,120 

Joint facilities_ _ . _. 

43,885,715 



Stalin Laughs at Us 


EXTENSION OP RElylARKS 

OF 

EON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1930 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of my remarks, I wish to include an 
editorial entitled *‘Camden Can Spite 
Stalin and Lead United States in Reviv¬ 
ing Industry Vital to Nation.*" The edi¬ 
torial appeared in the Courier-Post 
newspaper of Camden, N. J., issue of 
September 18, 1950. 

This editorial refers to the unfortu¬ 
nate discharge last week of 1,000 work¬ 
ers at the Camden, N. J., yard of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co. A few days 
ago 2,000 more workers were laid off. 
This action has not only brought distress 


to the workers and their families, but has 
demonstrated again how inadeauate is 
our national shipbuilding program. 
What we need is a long-range program 
that will keep our shipbuilding industry 
in a healthy condition ready to go. To 
do otherwise is to flirt with disaster. 
Too little and too late must not be our 
policy with reference to ships. 

I commend the foilowiiig editorial to 
the careful consideration of the officials 
of our Cjrovemment who determine our 
shipbuilding program. It reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

Camden Can Spite Stalin and Lead United 

States in Reviving Industry Vital to 

Nation 

Josef Stalin and his fellow plotters in the 
Kremlin received encouraging news from 
Camden last week. 

The news was that 1,000 workers at the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. had been given 
an indefinite lay-ofi—not that the company 
wanted it that way—high lighting the con¬ 
tinuing failure of Congress and the admin¬ 


istration, even in the face of the Korean. 
War, to recognize the vital necessity of ship¬ 
building to assure America protection in 
time of war and prosperity in time of peace. 

The 1,000 men were laid ofi because of con¬ 
struction changes ordered by the American 
President Lines in its three passenger-cargo 
ships now being built at the yard, delaying 
their delivery dates by 3 months and mak¬ 
ing it Impossible for the company to find 
useful work for these men to do, since it 
has little on hand. 

Following announcement of the layoff, of¬ 
ficials of the vigorous and energetic union 
which represents 7,000 workers at the yard, 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship¬ 
building Workers of America, Local, No. 1, 

.AFL, quickly boarded the train for Wash¬ 
ington. There they held conferences with 
heads of the Federal Maritime Board, the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships, and Congressman 
WOLVERTON to see what, if anything, could 
be done about the lay-off and to forward the 
larger objective of an adequate shipbuilding 
program for America which will keep this 
Nation’s yards open and give the country the 
adequate and modern merchant marine and 

' naVfSJ s'hl'nriiTlO' crk eorolTr 
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Jr.’iiec C. McKissock, union president, and 
Thcin;?s V7. Saul, executive secretary, report 
that aU those with whom they confeired 
*‘£vUy reaUssd the importance of an immedi¬ 
ate sliiphuilding program.” But, Saul says, 
such esGurances have been received on nu¬ 
merous occasions in the past, “only to see 
svch programs and plans die on the desks 
of people in Washington” because of indif- 
fc: dice and ignorance about shipbuilding 
needs. 

T!'e Wednoeday conferences did, however, 
produce iriinediate and tangible results, 

VLthm. d3 hours the tiaritime Board and 
the roIarUcirne Administration announced that 
the throe American Precident liners in the 
Comden yard, as well as the dS.OCG-ton super- 
lin:r hr.iLcC. States, now under conctrucUoii 
at I.owpovt X'-Tewrs, Va., v'ere bsirg taken over 
by the Govarnment and would be converted 
into trcoo transports. 

The Ibh'-'SW leaders had Epecliically re- 
que :ted that this be done only in the case 
of the two liners not yet launched, but the 
Gevernroenfc is going further in adding the 
third to the list, in addition to the super¬ 
liner. 

The Maritime Administration also an¬ 
nounced that it has ordered 25 more war- 
tlmo Victory ships out of storage, to be re¬ 
paired said reconditioned for the merchant 
marine reserve fleet at 10 shipyards on the 
Atlantic and Gu’f coasts. 

Such a move also v;as requested by the 
Camden union. 

These two steps should benefit shipyards 
in the long run, but what immediate effect 
they will have on employment at the New 
York shipyard, and elsewhere, or whether 
they will mean the return of the 1,000 men 
laid off here, remains to be seen. 

As Mac Arthur’s troops storm ashore in 
amphibious attacks behind the Red lines in 
Korea, as we wage a campaign across 5,000 
miles of v;ater that requires enormous sup¬ 
ply lines of merchant shipping and the sup¬ 
port of the Navy, here are a few shocking 
facts: 

V7e do not have the fast, modern cargo 
ships in our merchant marine that would 
have the effect of cutting our supply lines 
in half or less, and must rely on obsolete 
vessels to do a job for which they are 
unfitted. 

V/e are doing so little building of new ships 
that, by next June, all present construction 
will foe finished and there will be no work for 
American shipyards, except repairing and re¬ 
fitting—unless action is taken now. 

“Demothballing” is not the answer. Our 
World War II surplus merchant ships, now 
rusting away in many a bay and estuary, 
are a menace rather than an asset for war¬ 
time purposes. Their 7-knot speed makes 
thorn sitting ducks for submarines and 
bombers. (It would be advantageous, how¬ 
ever, to take a number of Navy vessels out 
of the “mothball fleet” and reactivate them 
as well as to construct more modern Navy 
ships.) 

While our own shipyards are dying of dry 
rot, 19 yards are being operated in Japan 
now—with American money. Italy, as one 
sample in Europe, has restored shipbuilding 
to its prewar level—^again with American 
dollars. 

But if Russia were to declare war, it could 
quickly and easily bomb European and Japa¬ 
nese shipyards Into destruction, and with 
no construction on the ways in America the 
democratic nations would be without the 
ships and the shipyards which are their first 
line of defense. 

Even worse, in America the shipyards 
would have the utmost difficulty recruiting 
the skilled workers needed for building, who 
have turned in discouragement to other jobs 
because employment in their preferred occu¬ 
pation has been so precarious and uncertain. 

What can be done, and done now, about 
this perilous situation? 


First and foremost, says local No. 1, adopt 
and push with all speed the Mantime Board’s 
program for 50 new fast, 20-knot cargo ships, 
as favored by the Board’s Chairman, Admiral 
Edward P. Cochrane, and Admiral D. H. Clark 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Snips. 

This program is in the hlusprint stage and 
can rapidly be set in motion if the Budget 
Bureau gives the go-ahead signal. 

The Navy Department also should give 
demothballing jobn to private shipyards, and 
let east coast yards share in this v^ork which 
is now being done almost exclusively on the 
Pacific coast. 

Locally, the union proposes removal of 
obstacles now standing in the v;ay of im¬ 
mediate resumption of wcik on the “killer 
ship” NorJo'Jc, which is lying uncompleted at 
New York ship. 

These proposals are all in addition to the 
steps ordered Friday at 'Washington. 

The union urges all citiaons to recognize 
their responsibility for getting these things 
done, and to vrire or v/rite President Truman 
urging immediate action on behalf of na¬ 
tional security. 

“It takes highly skilled v/orkers to build 
ships,” Saul rightly says. “If shipbuilding 
continues to be a ‘feast and famine’ indus¬ 
try, these skilled workers will be impossible 
to obtain in the event that there should be 
a national emergency requiring new ships to 
defend our Nation.” 

Shipbuilding is not and vrill never be a 
belt-line, mass production industry like the 
manufacture of automobiles or radio sets. 
It is like a tailor’s work, a separate, individual 
job for every single product. 

It requires a great variety and host of 
skills, skills that are hard to acquire but 
easy to lose when not steadily practiced. 

The skilled, intelligent workers necessary 
to produce ships can find other jobs readily 
enough, in normal times, and do find them 
when they become fed up with “stop and go” 
employment at their own trades. They move 
away from the shipyard cities, they find 
their new jobs satisfactory enough, and many 
of them are lost to shipbuilding forever, 
together with the skills which they possess 
and which new workers can gain only by long, 
arduous and costly training. 

That is what may happen to the 1,000 
workers being laid off in Camden unless the 
Government takes immediate action. 

This is a local issue as far as the 1,000 
and the other workers at New York ship are 
concerned, but the same issue exists just as 
starkly in every shipbuilding center. It is 
both Camden’s and the Nation's. 

Will Camden, through a flood of protests 
to Washington, lead the way in solving It In 
the national interest? 

Will the r-ext news from Camden to reach 
Stalin’s eyes give him cause to frown, in¬ 
stead of smile? 


Draft Can Get Out of Hand 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Star of September 
8,1950: 

Draft Can Get Out o.f Hand 

To the EtUToa: The medical draft legisla¬ 
tion is one of the most signlflcant pieces of 
legislation to he considered in Congress since 


the Korean emergency. It carries one of the 
most dangerous implications and potential 
threats to our democratic principles of indi¬ 
vidual rights that has ever been considered 
by a hasty and emero'ency-minded Congress. 

The bill would draft doctors and dentists 
regardlecs of their draft standing, number 
of dependents, or other circumstances that 
apply to the male population of our country 
not in those professions. As such it is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous becauie it will deprive a 
certain small segment of the population of 
their normal civil rights because of their 
profession. 

Past experience with Federal legislation in 
other fields, both on an emergency and 
peacetime basis, has proven that ones the 
precedent has been established there is no 
guaranty that it vdll stop in the relatively 
reolricted field in which it was originated. 

If doctors and dentists can be drafted 
solely on the basis of their profession, there 
is no guaranty that other small segments of 
the male population cannot similarly be de¬ 
prived of tlieir normal civil rights for the 
same reason or for any other reason that 
may be brought to public attention in an 
emergency. It is not fantastic to speculate 
that the next segment selected for such con¬ 
sideration might be in other areas than pro¬ 
fessional. Once the ball is rolling it could 
conceivably reach out for strikers, those 
labeled Communists, or any other field that 
Congress should select because it has been 
convinced by hysteria, public or financed 
propaganda, that it is necessary. 

A. H. Munson. 

Park Rapids, Minn. 


Stop Extravagasice Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the Third lovia Congressional District 
have no illusions about the costliness of 
war and they are willing to pay to the 
best of their ability. But they have ab¬ 
solutely no patience with the continued 
wasting of money by some governmental 
agencies. 

Following is a copy of a letter which I 
have received on this subject and which 
is expressive of many other similar com¬ 
munications from the Third Iowa Dis¬ 
trict: 

The Hinson Manxjfactueing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, September 19, 1950. 
Maurice J. Tobin, 

Secretary, United States Department of 
Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Tobin: In today’s mail we re¬ 
ceived a publication prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics entitled “Trends in Man- 
Hours Expended Per Unit Selected Types of 
Luggage, 1945 to 1948.” 

As manufacturers of luggage, we were of 
course interested in reading this pamphlet, 
and we found It to be interesting. 

However, we cannot possibly imagine why 
this pamphlet was prepared. The informa¬ 
tion was somewhat of interest, but it was 
nothing that we either did not already know, 
or at least strongly suspect. We cannot pos¬ 
sibly see how the preparation of this pam¬ 
phlet could provide any earthly good what¬ 
soever, to MS or to any other manufacturer 
of luggage. 
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Undoubtedly the preparation of this ma¬ 
terial required the expenditure of a consid¬ 
erable amount of public funds. In cur opin¬ 
ion such expenditure was almost ICO percent 
wasted. 

V/e believe that this publication is typical 
of the unnecessary and wasteful expendi¬ 
tures being made by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment at this time. We beg of you to exert 
every eSort to eliminate such unnecessary 
expenditures. 

Yours very truly, 

V/M. H. Hinson, 

ViQQ President* 


Sale of Gi'ma 


EXTENSION CP REhlARKS 

OP 

ROM. CARL HINSHAW 

OP C-UilFORNIA 

IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Seytemher 22,1950 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of several of niy constituents, 
Mrs. Gerald French and Mrs. Louise H. 
Padelford, of Pasadena, Calif., I am in¬ 
cluding with this extension of my re¬ 
marks an interesting presentation of the 
backgrounds to the transactions by 
which Stalin may be said to have 
“bought” China. We are seeing the 
results of these secret pacts and negotia¬ 
tions in Korea today. The article, en¬ 
titled “Sale of China,” by Robert T. 
LeFevre, follows: 

Sale op China 
(By Robert T. LeFevre) 

How much would you say China is worth— 
in good old United States dollars, that is? 

From Manchuria and the northern Korean 
Peninsula, where some of the most fabulous 
deposits of minerals, iron, and lead in the 
world are located, to brawling, bustling 
Shanghai, pushing out into the East China 
Sea, to be scraped by the keels of ships from 
every country and every port in the world— 
China, with its more than half a billion peo¬ 
ple—what should the asking price be, if you 
had It for sale? 

Think of some of the assets of China be¬ 
sides the land and the minerals and the peo¬ 
ples. What about the great cities> such as 
Canton, Hong Kong, Tientsin, Peiping, 
Chungking, Shanghai, Kwangchow, and 
scores of others? They must be worth some¬ 
thing; and the trade, so vast there is no 
known commercial index which truly repre¬ 
sents the yearly total, but it is assuredly in 
the billions. What about the vast farm 
lands that lie between the Hwang Ho and 
the Yangtze? What would your evaluation 
of them be? 

Well, don’t worry too much about it, be¬ 
cause it is too late now, anyway* You see, 
China has just been sold. 

Oh, yes, it has; although the sale was not 
consummated With the consent of the Chi¬ 
nese people. In fact, most of them know 
nothing about it. But we hope some of our 
Chinese wage earners in this country will 
translate this article and see that It gets into 
the hands of their cousins and brothers and 
sisters back in the Far Bast. For when the 
CMnese people learn what is in store for 
them, and how they have been betrayed, 
bartered for and delivered, they will rise up 
in their wrath and do away with the per¬ 
petrators of this most foul and perfidious act* 

Secretly, and at night, there was delivered 
to the w^e-earners committee a translation 
of the articles of the Mao-Stalin secret pact* 


We cannot reveal how it was brought to this 
country, nor how it was translated, for to do 
so would be to endanger the lives of certain 
people who are in position of trust and con¬ 
fidence elsewhere in the world. However we 
will be happy to produce it for any proper¬ 
ly authorized representative of the United 
States Government. 

\7e are not going to reprint it here in full. 
But we are going to tell you what it says in 
certain of its more important sections. 

First, this is the secret pact of friendship 
entered into on February 12, 1950, at Mos¬ 
cow. It IS signed by the plenipotentiary 
delegate of the Chinese people's government, 
Chcu En-Lai, and by the plenipotentiary 
delegate of the Presidium of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Andrei Noraivich 
Vishinsky. 

Second, there were only supposed to be two 
copies. Each copy was written in both Chi¬ 
nese and Russian. One was taken by each 
delegate back to his own master. 

The document consists for the most part 
of 19 articles of agreement between the up¬ 
start labor boss of the Communist Party in 
China, Mao Tse-tung, who in this case was 
the seller, and the labor boss of the Bolshe- 
vits, Joseph Stalin, the buyer. 

Buyer and seller agreed to the following 
arrangements: 

Seller was to receive $300,000,000 United 
States dollar credit. (We should like to 
ack, how it is possible for the U. S. S. R. to 
make this bargain in United States money?) 
In return, certain obligations were to be un¬ 
dertaken. They were: 

1. The Chinese People’s Republic will as¬ 
sign northeast and north China air bases to 
the U. S. S. R., and will assume the responsi¬ 
bility of carrying out the “liberation” of 
Southeast Asia so as to effectuate the com¬ 
pletion of the “liberation” of the whole of 
Asia (art. 2). 

2. The Chinese Republic will organize its 
army into an international Communist Army 
to be under the direct command of the 
highest olScer of the Red Army (art. 3). 

3. The Chinese People's Republic must be¬ 
gin diminishing its population by 100,000,- 
OOO. A lack of resources makes this neces¬ 
sary; details of this massacre to be left to 
the Chinese (art. 7). 

4. The Chinese will mobilize 10,000,000 
slave laborers to be turned over immediately 
to U. 8. S. R. control to build necessary estab¬ 
lishments in order to cope with “imperialistic 
aggression” (art 4). 

6. The Chinese will Increase the number 
of men in the new Communist army by 
4,000,000 before the end of 1060 (art. 6). 

6. The U. S. S. R. will have special right to 
allocate iron, lead and other minerals and 
raw materials within the boundary of China 
(With the exception of 20 percent of lead 
production which the Chinese can main¬ 
tain), to be supplied to the U. 8. S. R. in 
order to assist in the industrialization of the 
Chinese People’s Republic (art. 12), 

7. The Chinese People’s Republic must 
pay back the $300,000,000 advanced credit as 
follows; It must use as security the entire 
raw material production of the northeastern 
and northern sections of China, delivering 
such raw materials to Russia according to a 
schedule determined by the U. S. S. E. (art. 
14). 

8. Both parties agree mutually to assist 
each other m taking over the governments 
and the races of peoples living in Slnkiang, 
Inner Mongolia, Tibet (art, 16). 

9. The contracting parties both agree that 
it Is their duty to keep, this agreement 
secret and never to announce it publicly 
(art. 19). 

And there are more. 

But now you can see why China Is no 
longer for sale. 

Now you see how far a labor boss and 
his villainous stooges can and will go. 
member that Mao Tsetung is a labor boss. 


What else can he be v/hen he can enslave 
10,000,OC'0 men. corral another 4,000,000 into 
a mercenary army and put to death 100,000,- 
OCO at the demand of another* bigger, and 
still bloodier labor boss 

Can you see the handwriting on the wall? 
That which has happened and is happening 
elsewhere can happen here. So while you’re 
figuring out the price of China, how much 
would you be willing to take for America? 
Remember, America hasn’t quite been sold— 
yet. 


Statements of Gen. Douglas MacAithur 
and Gen. Orvil Anderson 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

EON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 13,1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude herewith the following excellent 
editorial appearing in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer on September 4,1950: 

within the past week two of the most de¬ 
voted, competent, and patriotic American 
military men have been slapped down and 
humiliated for their honest appraisals of 
the grave war situation which confronts us. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, for 60 years an 
all but infallible prophet of the military 
dangers facing this country, was forced by 
the President to withdraw a statement con¬ 
cerning the importance of Formosa to our 
Pacific defense. 

Yet hardly 2 months ago the administra¬ 
tion ordered MacArthur to preserve the secu¬ 
rity of Formosa. He was given the Seventh 
Fleet to invoke that order. 

Nov/, and probably to the consternation 
and dismay of MacArthur (who has forgot¬ 
ten more about the Pacific than Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s Pacific advisers ever knew), he is told 
bluntly that Formoca does not count. 

Mr. Truman (or is it Mr. Acheson?) seems 
to be saying, in effect, “We plan to spill 
blood and money fighting the Communist 
attack on South Korea, but let the Rede do 
as they please with Formosa—even though 
Formosa is immensely more important to Us, 
strategically, than Korea.” 

The other general who in the past week 
has been transferred to the political doghouse 
is Maj. Qen Orvil Anderson. 

General Anderson was quoted as saying 
that long-range United States bombers 
could break up Russia’s atomic production 
plants in a week, if ordered to do so. And 
that civilization’s best interest would be 
served in such an event. 

For this statement he was relieved of his 
command as Commandant of the Air War 
College. 

Surely this Is a more temperate statement 
than that made by his boss, Defense Secre¬ 
tary Johnson, who promised the Russians 
an appalling atomic beating within hours 
after an attack on the United States. 

I know from personal acquaintance and 
Intimate conversations with any high- 
ranking Queers of our three armed services 
that these banned views of General Mac¬ 
Arthur and Anderson are widely and sin¬ 
cerely shared* 

TWO questions arise* First, are these men 
qualified to speak their minds? General 
MaoArthur’s qualifications are too well- 
known to review. As for General And6rsoii» 
let us briefly exaxnine his baokground: 

This veteran airman is entitled to wear 
five difierent types of wings, indicating ,hls 
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Wide experience ranging from Navy-dirigible 
training to the ability to command the latest 
In intercontinental bombers. 

He has twice been awarded the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal; twice the Distin¬ 
guished Flying Cross, and the Silver Star 
for valor in action. 

But most importantly, General Anderson 
served as a leading member of the War 
Plans Commission which plotted, far in ad¬ 
vance, the destruction of industrial German 
war might by strategic bombing. 

Fellow officers proclaim him to be one of 
the greatest planners in our military air arm. 

So much for their qualifications. 

Now, the second and even more important 
question: Should these unquestioned au¬ 
thorities have the right to speak? 

Since they spoke as American soldiers 
trained and tried in combat with enemy 
forces in wartime, I believe they have every 
right—in fact, duty—to speak out at this 
crucial time. 

But they have been muzzled. 

Their opinions are banned because they 
do not have the blessings of the State De¬ 
partment, two of whose more recent and pro¬ 
found military stratagems resulted in our 
loss of China and the untenable position in 
which we find ourselves in Berlin. 

Are we Americans to be permitted to hear 
or be exposed to only one official viewpoint? 

Are we to have censored or kept from us 
any and all other views, even from the most 
competent sources? 

MacArthur and Anderson won their rank 
in recognition of their many qualifications, 
not the least of which is their judgment in 
military matters. 

But now, suddenly, there can be no other 
view except the one “official” stand of the 
President and his haphazardly gathered ad¬ 
visers. 

Not many years ago another soldier gen¬ 
eral, Billy Mitchell, was busted in rank and 
publicly chastised for voicing an opinion 
contrary at the time of the “official” opinion, 
Mitchell said that airplanes could sink bat¬ 
tleships. He even demonstrated that they 
could. World War II proved him abundantly 
correct, and a chagrined government even¬ 
tually got around to awarding him the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor—^posthumously. 

Is the only thing we are to learn from his¬ 
tory again to be that we learn nothing from 
history? 

Must we again blunder into censoring and 
humiliating experienced officers for coura¬ 
geously expressing viewpoints not necessarily 
“official”? 

High among the evils we deplore and de¬ 
test in dictatorships is control by govern¬ 
ment of freedom of thought and expression. 

Are we not getting too dangerously close 
to that very same type of thought control 
right here in our own country? 

Isn’t it just about time for the American 
people to get answers to some oX these ques¬ 
tions? 


Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, in re¬ 
sponse to an inquiry from the House 
Lobby Investigating Committee when it 
first began work, I suggested to them 
that the agencies and bureaus of the 
Federal Government were the most pow¬ 
erful, the most effective, and ofttimes 


the most offensive lobbyists. Apparently, 
little effort is being made by our com¬ 
mittee to determine the extent of the 
pressure brought by executive agencies 
upon the Congress, or the effect of prop¬ 
aganda campaigns by newspaper col¬ 
umnists. 

In today’s mail I received a letter from 
a prominent and distinguished univer¬ 
sity official, in which he states: 

Incidentally, some of the Federal agencies 
are pressing university officials to lobby for 
certain national loan and scholarship funds. 
I hope you will use your influence to kill 
this measure. Most colleges have all the 
loan funds they need—available at low rates 
of interest; such funds are on the increase. 
I sincerely doubt whether there are very 
many worthy boys and girls capable of tak¬ 
ing a college education who do not eventu¬ 
ally get it through the people in their home 
towns, through existing scholarships, and 
particularly through their own initiative. I 
know that you "will do your part to keep the 
old-fashioned way of developing men and 
women fi'; for leadership and command. You 
don’t get them by feeding them with spoons. 


Wlnale Our Men Are Fighting and Dying, 
Some Are Learning 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from Collier's of September 30, 
1950, comes an editorial which reads as 
follows: 

Needed: A Vast UN Army 

Collier’s strongly supports Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey in his call for a vast world army of 
men from all free countries, under the flag 
and leadership of the United Nations. We 
made the same appeal on this page 4 weeks 
ago, and we think the matter is important 
enough to be urged again. 

It is time that the other UN govern¬ 
ments realized that there is a limit to Amer¬ 
ica's ability to foot the free world’s bills and 
fight the free world’s battles. That state¬ 
ment is not inspired hy any sympathy to¬ 
ward isolationism. It is inspired by a dis¬ 
appointment in the non-Communist gov¬ 
ernment’s leisurely and tentative response 
to UN Secretary General Trygve Lie’s request 
for aid in Korea. It is inspired by a resent¬ 
ment of the American lives lost in a war 
that concerns every non-Communist mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations as much as it 
concerns the United States. 

We do not mean to minimize the sea and 
air forces that two or three countries sent 
at the beginning of the Korean War, But 
the sea and air were not where help was 
most urgently needed. The need was for 
foot soldiers in the first bitter weeks when 
American forces were so vastly outnumbered, 
outtrained, and outgunned. The need was 
for foot soldiers, not in a few months or 
weeks, but then. 

For 2 months, the American and South 
Korean ground forces fought it out alone. 
For 2 months, they fought without even the 
promise of help from the other major pow¬ 
ers. The smaller nations like Australia, 
Thailand, Canada, and the Philippines, who 
were the first to volunteer assistance, per¬ 
haps should not be blamed for not having 
combat troops in readiness. But Great Brit¬ 


ain had some 30,000 trained soldiers in Hong 
Kong when the Korean fighting broke out, 
and Prance had about 160,000 metropolitan 
and colonial troops under arms in Indo¬ 
china. Yet, it was late August before Brit¬ 
ain even offered to send 1,500 men to Korea 
and France promised a volunteer force of 
1 , 200 . 

It is true that Hong Kong is a potential 
trouble spot, and that France is fighting a 
guerrilla war with the Communists in Indo¬ 
china. But the fact remains that when the 
crisis came, this country’s 50-odd non- 
Communist associates in the United Na¬ 
tions were unready or unwilling to send 
even a token force of ground troops into 
battle. The fact remains that it was the 
Americans alone who had to help the South 
Koreans defend their country and their free¬ 
dom. It was the Americans alone who had 
to die for a cause to which the whole free 
membership of the United Nations was 
equally committed. 

It may be too late now to hope for ef¬ 
fective outside assistance in Korea. But 
who will be so rash as to say that Korea 
is the beginning and the end? There may 
well be other “incidents.” But there must 
not be another Korea. With partial mobili¬ 
zation already Linder way in several coun¬ 
tries, this is the time to start organizing the 
vast world army that Governor Dewey spoke 
of, an army prepared and alert to act in the 
event of further “incidents” and stop them 
quickly. 

So long as the formation of such an army 
is delayed, the Soviet Government will find 
it easier to carry out some of its evident 
intentions. The intentions are these; to 
brand the United States as an aggressor and 
try to turn the masses of Asiatic people 
against us; to bleed our economy by forc¬ 
ing us to divert more and more of our wealth 
and effort to armaments; to expend its 
satellites’ manpower while it keeps its own 
millions of men-at-arms safely at home. 

Russia has spent only military equipment 
in Korea. America has spent equipment 
and lives, not to protect its own territory, 
not to gain any material prize, but to fight 
the UN’s war. This cannot continue through 
crisis after crisis. 

The United States is the bulwark of all 
free nations in the struggle against Soviet 
imperialism. It will not remain a bulwark 
forever if it is called upon to stand alone. 
As a matter of self-interest, if for no more 
noble consideration, the rest of the free 
world should realize this. 

It has been said that the League of Na¬ 
tions expired because it had degenerated into 
a debating society, paralyzed by talk. There 
is danger that its successor might suffer the 
same fate unless the UN governments quickly 
realize that they must condemn Soviet ag¬ 
gression not only in indignant words but in 
action—action by a world army whose phys¬ 
ical power and moral force could even make 
the men in the Kremlin revise their blue¬ 
print for world conquest. 

It indicates that some of the interna¬ 
tionalists should, before they subscribe 
so wholeheartedly to the proposal to 
take us into a one-world organization, 
have figured the possibility of a success¬ 
ful conclusion of that policy, of its cost 
to the people of the United States, its 
possible effect upon the security of the 
Republic. 

Dean Acheson apparently will never 
learn, for he now wants us to furnish 
the major portion of the men and the 
money to form an international police 
force—the war in Korea is just a “police 
action," says Mr. Truman—to which 
American youth would be drafted, where 
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their duty would be to protect the com¬ 
mercial interests of the British Empire. 

Is it not time that Acheson, who ap¬ 
parently has no conception of his duty 
to the Republic, should either step aside 
or be kicked out? 


The Story of Five Tragic Years 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

ROM. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 

OF CALIFOKNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Hr. BRAEIBLETT, Mr. Speaker, 5 
years have gene by since the end of the 
sheeting in V^Torld Vfar n. These have 
been tragic years for the United States. 
They have been years of the most reck¬ 
less, the most extravagant, and the 
most shilly-shallying conduct of affairs 
by the administration in power. Unless 
our house in Washington is quickly put 
in order these 5 years could be the pro¬ 
logue to the collapse of the greatest and 
finest form of government ever con¬ 
ceived by man. 

Just look back at the record of those 
five postwar years. It is a record of 
spending and squandering at home and 
of appeasement abroad. 

In five short years we have wasted one 
of the greatest periods of prosperity in 
the Nation’s history. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment collected more money in taxes 
from the people than in any other simi¬ 
lar period and it has spent more. 

In the past 5 years the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has spent about $40,000,000,000 
just for domestic civilian programs and 
this does not include interest on the pub¬ 
lic debt. 

In the past 5 years we have spent $95,- 
000,000,000 on the Defense Department, 
and I ask, Where did the money go? 
Why were we in such a shocking state of 
unpreparedness when our boys were 
ordered into Korea to face the crack 
Russian tanks and the blazing cannon of 
the Communist’s modern fighting forces? 

In the past 5 years we spent more 
than $11,000,000,000 in foreign aid 
through the Marshall plan, and on top 
of this Congress appropriated millions 
for military aid under the Atlantic Pact. 

We spent billions to prepare us for the 
day of emergency and we were unpre¬ 
pared and unready when that day came. 

Dxiring these 5 years while we were 
spending all this money our Govern¬ 
ment was following a policy of appease¬ 
ment toward Russia—a merry-go-round 
policy which lost China to the Kremlin’s 
Red warlords. 

Where do we find ourselves at the end 
of that 5-year period? 

The answer is plain—our Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has the greatest public debt 
that any Nation in the world’s history 
has ever known—and we find ourselves 
again at war, with American boys fight¬ 
ing and dying on the mountains and on 
the plains of Korea. 

People wonder and ponder over this 
sad state of affairs. They are amazed 


and they are worried at the results of 
the thinking by our Government leaders. 

Can you blame them? Early this year 
Congress was told by officials who were 
supposed to know what they were talk¬ 
ing about that the South Korean troops 
were well-trained units and were ready 
and able to defend themselves. What 
did Congress hear a little later? Prom 
other presumably well-informed officials 
we were told that the South Koreans 
were not trained and not given American 
military equipment because it was feared 
they would attack the North Koreans. 
Figure that one out. 

Here is some more of the same fuzzy 
reasoning and queer statements by 
Washington thinkers. It was argued 
that big expenditures had to be made 
under the Marshall plan in order to con¬ 
tain communism and prevent war, but 
at the same time the chief of the Mar¬ 
shall plan said that the effects of the 
foreign-aid program in South Korea pro¬ 
voked the North Koreans into starting 
the war to destroy its benefits. Another 
one to ponder over. 

The plain fact is that we have an ir¬ 
responsible Government in Washington. 
We have officials and bureaucrats v/ho 
do not know what is going on and who 
have fumbled and bungled the United 
States to the brink of disaster. 

All these 5 years while the Washington 
star gazers have been squandering our 
prosperity and permitting our country 
to become weak defensively, our enemy 
has been growing stronger and bolder. 

Senator Harry P. Byrd, of Virginia, 
recently made a speech v/hich all real 
Americans should read. In it he said, 
and I quote: 

I assert without fear of contradiction that 
the American demccracy—all of the things 
that make it and all of its beneficence— 
stands today in the hour of its greatest 
peril. 

In the same speech Senator Byrd made 
a plea for preservation of the American 
way of life and American freedom. I 
am going to quote briefly from his speech 
again. He said: 

We have maneuvered the greatest country, 
the best form of government, and the finest 
Nation of people in the history of the world, 
into a position where they are fiscally vul¬ 
nerable from within, and perhaps so greatly 
extended that they may be militarily vulner¬ 
able from without. Neither democracy nor 
freedom can survive in either the shackles 
of overwhelming debt or the bondage of 
military dictatorship. 

This, then, is a simple plea for the preser¬ 
vation of freedom in our homes, in our work, 
and our religion. It is a simple plea that 
we do what we know has to be done—strip 
off the luxuries of sociological ventures and 
political bids for votes by spending public 
money. It is a simple plea that we get down 
to the sweat and the toil of the work that 
is required to make this country fiscally 
sound and militarily impregnahle. 

Our only hope to meet the responsibili¬ 
ties we have assumed and to preserve our 
free way of life lies in the capacity of the 
free-enterprise system to produce in mass 
quantities those goods, materials, and en¬ 
gines of war which are needed under such 
conditions in better quality and greater 
quantity than aU of our adversaries com¬ 
bined. And there is no reason for us to 
expect much help from the nations who are 


associated with us, for they are more wards 
than allies. 

Yet, the President and our leaders are 
still insisting upon expansion of socialistic 
legislation—socialized housing, socialized 
medicine, socialized farming (the Brannan 
plan), which, if adopted, will destroy the 
free-enterprise system. This free-enterprise 
system upon which we depend cannot sur¬ 
vive in confiscatory taxes or overwhelming 
debt, or state socialism. Vffiat happens to 
free enterprise under socialism has been 
demonstrated by the British before our very 
eyes in these same 5 years since World Waf II. 

It should be very plain to everyone 
that the United States is paying the fid¬ 
dler and the piper but that it is the Com¬ 
munist dictators who are calling the 
tunes. We have been outmaneuvered by 
the Reds, and because of our appease¬ 
ment and State Department stupidity 
the free people of all nations are today 
in danger. 

Because of the shameful administra¬ 
tion of our Government at home, and 
because of our foreign bungling, the 
United States now wakes up to the facts 
of life. Our Nation must be reborn; it 
must emerge a nation strong on all 
fronts—the home front and the defense 
front. We must be powerful defensively; 
we must be ready for the aggressors and 
by being ready we can do much to pre¬ 
vent' a global holocaust which could de¬ 
stroy civilization. 

I am not going to give up yet on the 
real American way of life. I know that 
the American people want to preserve 
their freedom. I know that the people 
want the kind of leadership necessary to 
protect their liberty. 

The people will make sacrifices, but 
those sacrifices must not be made in vain. 
Time is running short. Changes must 
be made in Washington. We must have 
in high office qualified men of unselfish 
and unquestioned patriotism; men who 
can chart and steer the course to keep 
our Nation free, keep our Nation strong, 
and keep our Nation at peace. 


Citizens CommiiSiee Report on Hoover 
Report 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time in order to dis¬ 
cuss the report from the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee for the Hoover Report on reduc¬ 
tions in postal deficits. The report is as 
follows: 

Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report— 
Reductions in Postal Deficits 

The deficit of the Post Office^ Department 
for the fiscal year 1951 was estimated at 
$565,000,000 in the President’s budget mes-* 
sage. If the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission are enacted and installed vigor¬ 
ously, it can be reduced by $262,000,000 or 
more. 

Former President Hoover, in an address to 
the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
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merce at Chicago on June 16, 1950, com¬ 
mented on the postal deficit as follows: 

“"We still have many major reforms to ac¬ 
complish. They include our proposals: 

“To organize the post office into a modern 
business concern with management free 
from politics. With this reform and some 
increase in rates to special commercial users, 
I believe its deficit of half a billion could be 
overcome.” 

ESTIMATES OF HOOVER COMMISSION 

The Hoover Commission’s estimates, based 
upon 1948 figures, were that the postal defi¬ 
cit could be cut by $256,000,000 annually as 
follows: 

{Thousands) 


Increases in rates for special serv¬ 
ices _ $64,000 

Increases in rates for penny post¬ 
cards_ 50,000 

Managerial economies (post offices 
with receipts over $1,000,000) 90,000 

Economies through modernization 
of methods and equipment- ^ 60,000 


Subtotal_ 264, 000 

Deduct: Annual cost of economy 
program plus new equipment to 
effect managerial economies 
above___ 8 , 000 


Estimated reduction_ ^ 256 , OOO 


1 Capital installation costs were not esti¬ 
mated in computation of this item. 

2 Appendix A hereto sets forth details re¬ 
garding the reductions indicated in the 
Hoover Commission Report on the Post Office. 

Current revenue and expenditure estimates 
would Indicate increases in the amounts of 
the reductions in deficit attainable under 
items (1) and (2) above by approximately 
$6,000,000. This would increase the esti¬ 
mated reduction in item (7) above to $262,- 
000,000. Proportionate increases in items 
(3) and (4) might well be expected on the 
expanded volume and might well lead to fur¬ 
ther reductions. But, due to the lack of ap¬ 
propriate data, no estimate of this latter 
possibility is made here. 

ANALYSIS OP THE PRESENT DEFICIT 

Assuming a deficit of $555,000,00 and the 
estimates given above, the possible reduction 
of $262,000,000 would bring the current deficit 
down to $293,000,000. 

In his letter of February 21, 1949, to 
Speaker RAYstraN, the Postmaster General 
states that a “deficit of around $150,000,000” 
represents “the costs of official penalty mail¬ 
ing, franked mail airline subsidies, and other 
costs not properly chargeable to the users 
of the postal’service, such items resulting 
from policies established by Congress as being 
in the interest of the Government and the 
public in general.** 

The Postmaster GeneraPs figure of $150,- 
000,000 for subsidies not properly chargeable 
to postal users in general may be conservative 
if one considers the possibilities that (1) air¬ 
line subsidies appear to be increasing, if pro¬ 
rated in accord with increases in gross pay¬ 
ments to airlines; and (2) railroads appear 
to be receiving some subsidies, if the state¬ 
ments attributed to the General Accounting 
Office on this matter are given credence. 
However, the Postmaster General’s estimate 
of $150,000,000 is used here because no others 
of provable authority are at hand. This item 
of $150,000,000, or whatever it is, should be 
separately appropriated for because it is, as 
the Postmaster General says, **not properly 
chargeable to the users of the postal service.’* 

The Hoover Commission recommended that 
such a segregation of accounts be made. 
Recommendation No. 9 in the report on the 
post office makes such a recommendation 
specifically relating to separate appropria¬ 
tions for airline subsidies. In its report on 
Federal business enterprises, the Commission 


makes a similar recommendation to the effect 
that departments and agencies should set 
out subsidies separately as a part of their 
annual requests for appropriation. Recom¬ 
mendation No. 6, on page 16 of that report, 
says: 

“Losses and subsidies should be made clear 
each fiscal year and passed upon by the 
Congress.” 

Were the postal recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission to be enacted, installed, 
and strongly administered, and were the sub¬ 
sidies to be properly segregated, the true 
postal deficit—that is, the deficit arising from 
costs properly chargeable to the users of the 
postal service—would approximate $143,000,- 
000 annually, if we follow the reasoning 
above described. 

It should not be impossible to reduce this 
remaining deficit, in part at least, by “some 
increase in rates to special commercial users” 
as mentioned by Mr. Hoover. Some reduc¬ 
tion by this method would not be uiireason- 
able when considered against the estimated 
losses on the following classes of mail (1949): 

Thousands 


Second class_$174,675 

Third class_ 129,053 

Fourth class_ 104, 881 

Foreign surface mail_ 26, 497 


Total_ 435,106 


The Hoover Commission made no recom¬ 
mendations with respect to the classes of 
rates listed above, stating: 

“Certain postal rates are fixed, not prima¬ 
rily to provide postal income but as an ele¬ 
ment of public policy in the dissemination 
of information and in the provision of serv¬ 
ices not otherwise obtainable by the people. 

“It is our view, therefore, that the final 
determination of rates for fihst-class (includ¬ 
ing air mail), second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mail should be made by the Congress.** 

The citizens committee, under its charter, 
is unable, therefore, to make any recom¬ 
mendation on such rates, but it will be of 
interest to the committee to consider estab¬ 
lishment of a procedure to furnish Congress 
with information which would form the basis 
upon which it could act upon rates with more 
assurance. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

The large deficit of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment or any other huge enterprise cannot 
be reduced by the stroke of a pen, or by the 
passage of a law or series of laws. 

The passage of wise laws is the fundament 
upon which deficit reductions are based, but 
laws cannot, in themselves, achieve the ends 
desired by all of us. 

In view of the Citizens Committee, three 
steps are necessary to produce substantial 
savings in the Post Office Department: 

1. Congress must pass laws, wiping out 
anachronistic practices and providing a full 
framework for better management. 

2. Postal administrators must have the 
managerial acumen and ability required to 
install new methods and practices. 

3. Postal administrators must have the 
will and the courage to take all possible 
steps to save money and to cut deficits. 

If the three conditions given above are 
met, savings of $142,000,000 can be achieved. 
In addition, revenues, as the Hoover Com¬ 
mission recommended, can be increased by 
$120,000,000, making a total reduction in the 
deficit of $262,000,000. The postal deficit 
can be cut by that amount without reducing 
postal services by one iota. 

This cannot be done overnight. Reforms 
in so vast an establishment take time. Sev¬ 
eral years are required. 

This cannot be done if authorization of 
the needed reforms is done piecemeal, or 
partially only, or slowly. 

This cannot be done unless the full pat¬ 
tern of reform is accepted. Panaceas will 


not do the job—and. partially at least, cuts 
in services will prove to be but panaceas. 

No single legislative measure or action is 
going to rectify the postal situation. Several 
moves are fundamental before the rectifi¬ 
cation process can even get started. Par¬ 
ticularly important are a complete moderni¬ 
zation of the scandalously bad accounting 
situation and the installation of a modern 
and nonpolitical personnel system. These 
situations are historical. Neither is the fault 
of the present Postmaster General or of his 
recent predecessors. 

POLITICS AND THE POST OFFICE—ONE KEYSTONE 

The personnel system of the postal es¬ 
tablishment has historically been dominated 
by politics. Politics is the prime considera¬ 
tion in selection of the local postmasters. 
It also enters into the selection of rural 
carriers and, at times, into other selections 
for important postal positions. The es¬ 
tablishment will never have a grade-A per¬ 
sonnel system, or a high morale, or proper 
esprit de corps, or good public relations, or 
economy, until politics is utterly eradicated 
from it. 

S. 2213 would eliminate Senate confirma¬ 
tion of postmasters. It would make it pos¬ 
sible to take a long step toward a real merit 
system. If, in the opinion of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
it offers no guaranties of removing politics 
forever from the establishment, the Citizens 
Committee will be glad to submit amend¬ 
ments to tighten it up. 

Paced with a situation so deplorable, it is 
no time to quibble over language or details. 
S. 2213 is the best bill for the purpose be¬ 
fore Congress today. If, in the opinion of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, it will not put an end to poli¬ 
tics, a measure should be drafted which 
will. 

A modern career personnel system is a sine 
quo non of economies in the postal estab¬ 
lishment. No legislative measure eradicat¬ 
ing politics will, in itself, save money, but 
until this is done, the moneys will not be 
saved. 

GOOD ACCOUNTING—ANOTHER KEYSTONE 

A good accounting system is the second 
absolute essential, if the postal deficit is to 
be reduced. 

Comparative costs, per service, per post 
office, per employee, and per piece of equip¬ 
ment are attainable only through good ac¬ 
counting. Inventories of supplies, purchases, 
traffic management, all are based upon ac¬ 
counting. Even proper real estate utilization 
rests on it. Without good accounting, econ¬ 
omy is impossible. 

This is not the time to labor the past. A 
constructive course of action is what is 
needed. 

The Senate committee has before it H. R. 
8923 (S. 3830), a compromise measure, which 
would provide for major modernizations in 
postal accounting. 

The Citizens Committee has maintained 
that the original administration proposal, S. 
2212, would give Congress more assurances of 
a good accounting system in the postal es¬ 
tablishment. However, the purpose of this 
paper is not to debate the relative merits of 
tbe two measures. 

Assurances have been given to the com¬ 
mittee that the proposed measure, H. R. 8923 
(S. 3830) would give the postal establish¬ 
ment a first-class accounting system. That 
is the end purpose for which the Citizens 
Committee is striving. To be more specific 
on the prospects this measure unfolds, the 
Assistant Comptroller General of the United 
States on Tuesday, July 18, 1950, made the 
following statement as to the adequacy of 
H. R. 8923 (S. 3830): 

‘‘While considerable time has been spent 
in working out the provisions of this legisla¬ 
tion, the efforts invested have not been 
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wasted, for the hill being considered by you 
lays a solid foundation for modernization 
and improvement of the financial operation 
and control of the Department without do¬ 
ing away with any of the essential controls 
by the Congress. Both the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral and I feel strongly that the hill will pro¬ 
vide the frameworh for the constructive and 
cooperative development for the Post Office 
Department of a system of accounting, finan¬ 
cial reporting, and audit second to none in¬ 
side or outside the Government. At the 
same time, the bill gives full recognition to 
the Department’s special status as a revenue- 
prcduciiig public service organisation.” 

If events bear out this statement of the 
General Accounting Office, the purposes 
would be achieved. 

The research directof of the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee pointed out to the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, that this bill 
can offer the following advantages: 

”1. The actual accounting of the Post Of¬ 
fice Department which has mainly been per¬ 
formed by another agency of Government in 
Asheville, N. C., v;ould he transferred to the 
Post Office Department. It is a fundamental 
principle of good administration, private or 
public, that accounting operations should be 
performed under the supervision of the man¬ 
agement. 

”2. By so transferring the accounting to 
the Post Office Department, the present griev¬ 
ous delay between the postal transactions 
and the accountings therefor could readily 
be eliminated. The delay in accounting has 
for many years hampered the postal manage¬ 
ment in its calculations. Frequently, the re¬ 
sults of accounting have not been Imown 
definitely for perhaps a year. 

“3. The necessity of maintaining a dupli¬ 
cate set of books within the postal establish¬ 
ment itself should thus be eliminated. 

“4. For the first time, the postal establish¬ 
ment will be given a basis in law for installa¬ 
tion of a btisiness-type accounting system 
with the flexibility permitted thereby. 

”5. The proposed Post Office Department 
fund, a new revolving fund, should mahe it 
possible to eliminate the strict and unneces¬ 
sary segregation of minor accounts in each 
of more than 42,000 post offices throughout 
the land. This should expedite all financial 
transactions. 

“6. The warrant system, installed by Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton and long since outmoded by 
the modern volume of transactions it covers, 
can, under this bill, be eliminated. 

”7. Site audits would be permitted without 
violation, witting or otherwise, of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, and it would 
also be possible to expedite auditing by the 
use of the spot-check: or sampling technique 
universally used in business today. The 
absurd practice of shipping truck loads of 
vouchers to the Post Office Department and 
thence to Asheville, N. C., would thus be 
eliminated. 

”8. Congress would have a fair anji impar¬ 
tial audit performed by its own agent and 
that agent would no longer have dual re¬ 
sponsibility, a practice long held to be un¬ 
sound, for auditing the accounting main¬ 
tained by Its own employees. This would 
strengthen Congress* hand in that it would 
insure objectivity in consideration of the 
postal accounts. 

' By the use of the accounting and audit¬ 
ing techniques contemplated by this meas¬ 
ure, Congress would have more and better 
Information about what the Post Office is 
doing.** 

If the measure succeeds in permitting ac¬ 
complishment of these objectives, the Post 
Office Department will have most of the 
bases for the type of accoxinting system 
which Mr. Yates mentioned before the com¬ 
mittee. 

, ..he measure in Itself will not save great 
sums of money. One million dollars annu¬ 
ally is the estimate of the citizens commit¬ 
tee. 


The measure can, however, offer the key to 
broad economies. The task force, for exam¬ 
ple, states that the total expenditures in post 
offices having receipts of over $1,000,000 ^ can 
be reduced by at least $90,000,000 if opera¬ 
tions are placed under better management 
control. This large saving must be founded 
upon accounting. (See appendix A, item II.) 

Accounting is the tool to savings. Without 
a good accounting system, economies are vir¬ 
tually impossible. 

A good accounting system will not give the 
savings. That will come from good admin¬ 
istration, 

VALIDITY OP TASK FORCE FINDINGS 

The task force of the Hoover Commission, 
composed of senior personnel of the distin¬ 
guished management engineering firm of 
Robert Heller and Associates, made 24 spe¬ 
cific recommendations. In item II of Ap¬ 
pendix A hereto are stated that firm’s con¬ 
clusions as to the savings possible from their 
program. The net figure of annual savings 
foreseeable under this program is $142,000,- 
000. This figure does not include the Hoover 
Commission’s estimate of $114,000,000 of ad¬ 
ditional revenues referred to in item I of 
appendix A. 

The survey required many months. Its 
cost was $146,000. The methods employed 
are summarized in appendix B hereto. 

This management firm has long been con¬ 
sidered by private business as preeminent 
in its field. Its current work in the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense is producing vast adminis¬ 
trative savings—^unrelated to the “cut-backs’* 
which are quite a distinct and separate form 
of economy. The firm has detailed informa¬ 
tion to back up the statements in its report. 

Significantly, it should be noted that the 
unanimous report of the Hoover Commission 
follows almost to the letter the program out¬ 
lined by Robert Heller & Associates. The 
commission’s report in no way differs from 
or refutes that of the task force. 

The 24 recommendations of the task force 
must be taken one by one, enacted (if neces¬ 
sary), installed intelligently, and adminis¬ 
tered vigorously, if the envisioned savings are 
to be realized. It would not be inappro¬ 
priate for Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service to see to it that this is done. 

EXAMPLES OF POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 

The task force not only stated the amounts 
of possible economies, but has given general 
examples of the types of action needed. A 
careful study of the task force report will 
show why the citizens committee believes 
these economies are possible. Some exam¬ 
ples follow: 

1. Railway mail terminals (task force rec¬ 
ommendation No. VI): The task force pointed 
out that the railway mail terminals, fre¬ 
quently located in the same buildings and on 
the same floors as local post offices, come un¬ 
der separate jurisdiction. This system causes 
loss of efficiency due to duplication of opera¬ 
tions. There is a lack of flexibility in the 
assignment of personnel, as well as ill effects 
from differences in conditions in employment 
and divided local responsibility. The same 
is true to a considerable extent in the cases 
of air-mail field terminals. In the opinion 
of the task force, “it has been proved that 
there is no type of transit mail which can¬ 
not be handled satisfactorily in a post office.’* 
Consolidations of these fragmented field 
services could save money and improve serv¬ 
ice to the public. 

2. CJonsolidations of post offices (task force 
recommendation No. VIC): CJonsolidations of 
post offices have been blocked by local pro¬ 
tests and by the statute forbidding the estab¬ 
lishment of a branch office more than 5 


^ The task force informs the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee that the figure of $1,000,000 was 
chosen because the installation of manage¬ 
ment controls on a large scale and the ob¬ 
taining of savings thereby require units do¬ 
ing a substantial volume of business. 


miles beyond the corporate limits or bound¬ 
aries of a city or town. If suburban post 
offices were merged on a wide scale, operating 
economies would result through centralipd 
use of purchasing, storage space, inventories, 
vehicles, administrative officials, records, 
machinery, etc. Services provided the public 
could be improved concomitantly. 

3. Decentralization (task force recommen¬ 
dation No. II): Decentralization is widely 
used in private business and in Government 
agencies. Sears, Roebuck & Co., for ex¬ 
ample, services the Washington area from 
the Philadelphia regional headquarters. 
Similar regionalization is typical of most suc¬ 
cessful and profitable large private corpora¬ 
tions. Appendix C hereto lists some Govern¬ 
ment agencies which have found decentral¬ 
ization feasible. The Post Office itself prac¬ 
tices fragmentary decentralization for ex¬ 
ample in the case of the railway mail serv¬ 
ice. However, the individual post offices, 
comprising the bulk of the service, are re¬ 
sponsible to Washington. Washington can¬ 
not give adequate supervision to any such 
vast number of post offices, because of geo¬ 
graphic difficulties and because the very 
number of post offices so reporting to Wash¬ 
ington violates a basic principle of manage¬ 
ment practice. An adequate number of re¬ 
gional offices would cost little money im¬ 
mediately and should almost immediately 
result in major operating economies. It has 
been alleged that this would destroy the 
authority of the Postmaster General. That 
allegation is not borne out by any known 
instance in Government or in private busi¬ 
ness. It has been alleged that this would 
lead to lack of uniformity. When done prop¬ 
erly the contrary has proven to be true. 
Forty-two thousand units being supervised 
in a cursory manner, many of them from a 
great distance, cannot be operated in as uni¬ 
form a manner as would be the case were 
15 tightly-geared regions established. At the 
head of each such region would be one official, 
instilled with uniform basic principles of 
postal management. The regional office 
would thus be in the position to supervise 
closely the individual post offices and to 
insure uniformity, not leave it to chance. 
Furthermore, close operating supervision of 
a manageable number of units would insure 
better exchanges of new ideas, broader in¬ 
stallation of improvements, and prompter 
action on the routine matters which com¬ 
prise the bulk of all administration, particu¬ 
larly in the postal establishment. The sav¬ 
ings from such regionalization should, after 
the first year or so, accrue in large sums. 

4. Money orders (task force recommenda¬ 
tion No. XIX): The present money order sys¬ 
tem of the Post Office is not too much dis¬ 
similar from that Instituted by the Medici 
family in Florence in the fifteeenth century. 
Losses from operation of the present postal 
money order system are substantial. Postal 
authorities have, for some years, been work¬ 
ing on a program for revising this system. 
Almost exactly the same system, operated by 
modern business methods, has long proved, 
profitable for private banking companies 
which engage in it. Private companies make 
a moderate charge for travelers’ checks and 
receive additional income, because they have 
the interest-free use of the purchasers* 
money for a period starting with the date 
the money order is purchased and ending 
with the date it is redeemed. These inter¬ 
est-free moneys reduce the need for the bank¬ 
ing companies to obtain (and pay for) other 
capital. The same can be true of the Post 
Office, although the size of the units pur¬ 
chased in the case of postal orders averages 
considerably less dollarwise than is the case 
In private banking. Here again large econo¬ 
mies could be attained. 

These are but a few examples. The task 
force report indicates many other directions 
for those who seek econdmy. It speaks for 
Itself, 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The citizens committee is fully convinced 
that the deficit of the Post Office Department 
can be reduced by $262,000,000 annually* 
Specifically, it recommends: 

1. Subsides not properly chargeable to the 
users of the postal service should be segre¬ 
gated accountingwise and separately ap¬ 
propriated for. 

2. The Congress should enact whatever 
lav7s are necessary to tear out by the roots 
every vestige of politics in the postal estab¬ 
lishment. This is the first keystone of econ¬ 
omy. 

3. The Congress should direct the creation 
of a first class accounting system in the Post 
Office Department. This is the second key¬ 
stone of economy. 

4. The Congress should rQvie’s^ every one 
of the nine Hoover Commission recommen¬ 
dations and 24 task force recommendations 
on the post office and pass whatever laws are 
necessary to permit effectuation of each and 
every one of these 83 recommendations. 

5. The Congress should direct postal au¬ 
thorities to take immediate action on each 
and every one of 33 recommendations. 

6. The Congress should review progress on 
the reform of the postal establishment con¬ 
stantly and continuously. 

7. The Postmaster General should be re¬ 
quired to report to Congress at specified in¬ 
tervals, his progress at installing the re¬ 
forms and the dollar savings thereby 
achieved. 


Appendix A 

Reduction in Postal Deficits 

I. INCREASED REVENT'ES FROM SPECIAL SERVICES 
AND PENNY POST CARDS AS STATED IN HOOVER 
COMMISSION REPORT 


Fisca' year 10IS 



Receipts 

Cost 

Loss 

Registry, paid. 

Insurance. 

$23, EGO, 249 
14,907,377 
If), 883,757 
17,977,912 
34,149,826 
3,711,050 

$02, 652,479 
H\, G34,807 
23,303,9G0 
20, 153,613 
04, 982, 570 
7,002,003 

$8,962,130 
1,007, i;io 
6,480,203 
12,175,701 
30,832,744 
3,890,953 
£0; COO, 000 

Collect on delivery. 
Special delivery. 

Money order. 

Postal notes. 

Penny post cards.. 

Total 





114,008,801 






(The Post Office, Hoover Commission, February 1949, 
p. B.) 

II. EXCERPT PROM TASK FORCE REPORT OF ROBERT 


HELLER AND ASSOCIATES 

V* Costs and savings 

Based on broad experience in business and 
industry, and predicated on knowledge of 
what has been done in commercial opera¬ 
tions, the study of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment indicates that total annual expendi¬ 
tures in post offices having receipts over 
$1,000,000 per year can be reduced by at least 
$90,000,000 *if operations are placed under 
better management control. If postal vol¬ 
ume and the general level of all costs con¬ 
tinue to rise, these excessive expenditures 
will become even greater in future years. 
In order to achieve the indicated savings, 
however, it will be necessary to expend an¬ 
nually an amount which should not exceed 
a peak of $8,000,000, plus minor capital ex¬ 
penditures, for the modernization program 
recommended in part V. This will leave net 
savings of over $80,000,000 per year at pres¬ 
ent volume and at current wage and salary 
levels. 

In addition to the foregoing net savings of 
$80,000,000 anually, it is conservatively esti¬ 
mated that further annual savings of at 
least $60,000,000 are possible from improve¬ 
ments in methods and equipment requir¬ 
ing- extensive development or major capital 


expenditures. Development and perfection 
of the necessary methods and equipment 
would be carried on within the organiza¬ 
tion recommended in part V, the cost of 
which is included in the $8,000,000 men¬ 
tioned above. Authorization of the capital 
investment required for widespread appli¬ 
cation of perfected improvements should, 
of course, be dependent on prior demonstra¬ 
tion of their practicability and money-sav¬ 
ing value. 

The increased expense required to make 
possible the estimated savings will bo occa¬ 
sioned primarily by adoption of the recom¬ 
mendations dealing with organization, 
financial and accounting control, control of 
costs and methods, and personnel admin¬ 
istration. The maximum annual expendi¬ 
ture of $8,000,000 will not be reached for 
several years because a number of the recom¬ 
mendations, particularly those concerned 
with cost controls and methods improve¬ 
ments, will require time for planning, de¬ 
velopment and gradual installation. 

The length of time which will elapse be¬ 
fore the peak of expense is reached will de¬ 
pend on the energy with which the program 
is pursued, but it will probably not be less 
than 3 years. Conversely, the estimated 
savings to be achieved will not reach peak 
level until the program is in full operation. 

No one item of savings will be spectac¬ 
ular in itself. The measure of operating 
improvement in the postal establishment 
will be the cumulative eflect of many in¬ 
dividual savings leading to a very substan¬ 
tial total. Because of the continuing growth 
in the postal business (it doubled on the av¬ 
erage every 11 years for 80 years prior to 
1929 and doubled again in 14 years from 
1934 to 1948) it is unlikely that any reduc¬ 
tion in total expenditures will take place. 
Instead, the estimated savings will show 
up in improved productivity of the present 
organization and a reduction in the rate at 
which the organization must grow to meet 
the increasing volume of business. 

It should be noted that the estimated ad¬ 
ditional expense for the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment will not represent $8,000,000 added ex¬ 
pense for the Federal Government as a 
whole because of estimated savings on the 
order of $2,000,000 annually which will be 
reflected in the expense of the General Ac¬ 
counting Office and the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission by adoption of recommendations in 
this report bearing on their operations. 

All the advantages to be realized by the 
Post Office Department by adoption of the 
proposed modernization program cannot be 
measured in dollars alone, nor can all of 
the financial gains be estimated at this time. 
Gains will also accrue from such factors as: 

1. Better financial control. 

2. Better management through on-the- 
scene direction of field operations. 

3. Better recruitment of personnel. 

4. Better training of postal workers and 
supervisors. 

6. Better utilization of trafteportation fa¬ 
cilities. 

6. Better commercial practices. 

After all possible savings in postal op¬ 
erations are effected, however, there will still 
remain a large deficit. Of major importance, 
therefore, will be the fact that adoption of 
the recommendations herein will provide 
more facts upon which to base consideration 
of adjustments needed in rates and classifi¬ 
cations in order to bring revenues and ex¬ 
penses more nearly into balance. 

In the last anaylsis, implementation of the 
proposed program will require additional 
annual expenditures of about 6 million dol¬ 
lars by the Federal Government. This 
amount will represent less than one-half cent 
of every dollar of postal revenue, and should 
be repaid many times over* 
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METHODS OF TASK FORCE INFORMATION 

Data pertaining to the operation of the 
postal establishment were obtained from five 
principal sources: 

1. Officials of the Post Office Department at 
Washington. 

2. Personnel of the postal service in the 
field. 

3. Other departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

4. Organizations and persons outside the 
Government having an interest in postal 
matters. 

5. Public documents, and internal reports 
and statistics of the Post Office Department. 

It was found necessary at Washington to 
work with about 50 officials of the Post 
Office Department in order to become ade¬ 
quately acquainted with top management 
activities. These officials comprised the ma¬ 
jority in the first three levels of authority 
in the Department. From them was secured 
a knowledge of administrative policies and 
procedures and considerable information on 
field operations. 

Work with members of the postal service 
was conducted in 15 areas selected to pro¬ 
vide a cross section of field operations. The 
areas were Boston* New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, New Orleans, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Fort Worth- 
Dallas, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. At each of these cities key 
personnel in all parts of the field service 
were interviewed, and visits were made to 
nearby smaller post offices. Internal opera¬ 
tions were also studied in some detail at the 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, St. Louis, and Washington post offices, 
and at the mail-equipment shops in Wash¬ 
ington. In all, more than 60 first-, second- 
third-, and fourth-class post offices were 
visited, as well as a number of stations and 
branches of large offices. 

Officials in several departments and agen¬ 
cies of the Government performing services 
for the Post Office Department or having 
information of significance to this assign¬ 
ment were seen. These included the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office, Bureau of the Budget, 
Department of the Treasury, Department of 
Commerce, National Security Resources 
Board, Civil Service Comniission, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. In addition, 
special data were secured from other task, 
forces of the Commission working with other 
Government departments and agencies. 

Organizations and persons outside the 
Government, such as railroads, airlines, truck 
operators, printers and publishers, mail¬ 
order houses, advertising agencies, equip¬ 
ment manufacturers, representatives of 
postal workers’ organizations, and former 
postal officials contributed much useful in¬ 
formation and many constructive sugges¬ 
tions. Furthermore, officials of the Post 
Office Department, Dominion of Canada, gave 
generously of their time in explaining pres¬ 
ent and proposed organization and operat¬ 
ing methods of the Canadian postal system. 

Public documents and internal reports and 
statistics of the Department which were re¬ 
viewed and studied are too numerous to list. 
It is noteworthy, however, that a wealth of 
written material on postal operations is avail¬ 
able and that most of the recommendations 
contained later in this report have also been 
proposed in whole or in part by others in 
previous reports. 

Appendix 0 

FEDERAL AGENCIES DECENTRALIZED INTO REGIONS 

1. Federal Reserve System: 12 regions. 

2. Federal Security Agency; 10 regions. 
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3 . irr-ge-liour and PuWic Contracts Divi¬ 
sions (Ls^bor Dapartment): 9 regions. 

4. Clics Gf Solicitor (Labor Department): 

9 replcas. 

5. Forect Service: 10 regions. 

6 . Civil Aeronautics Aclinnilstration: 9 
regions. 

7. rnfclic Beads Administration: 9 divi- 
siens. 

G. Fiibiic Buildings Administration: 10 
£sld c-Dcss. 

9 . rariional Labor Eelaticns Beard: 15 re¬ 
gional c5ices. 

IX Securities and Exchange Cemmission: 

10 regional ofUccs. 

11. Civil Service Cemmissian: 14 regions 
(plus Canal Sene, Puerto HIco, etc.). 


Aiserica^s Host E^ctorl^ CEty: CJrar!esto!ii 
EI'IT3NSION OP E3MARKS 

OF 

EGM. L. EEFIBSL REVEES 

C3G? SOUTH C.41iOLrW-4 

IN' THE EOUSC OF REPKESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I inolude 
iierewith an article whicii appeared in 
tlie De Kalb New Era, tinder date of 
Thursday, September 7,19i:3. Tiiis arti¬ 
cle is written by the very able columnist 
Walter Reiman, entitled “Talking it 
Over,” and it concerns my city of 
Charleston, S. C. 

These who have seen Charleston leave 
with a profound impression of a city 
that has preserved its past and still 
keeps abreast cf history’s progress. 

The fine people of the South Cai’oEna 
low country, of which Charleston is the 
principal city, represent the criginal 
Ain&i*iC3ns. It was here that the Eng¬ 
lish royalty made some of the original 
land grants on this continent. History 
is present in eveiy nook and cranny of 
this splendid section of the Nation. We 
are proud of our contiibution to the his¬ 
tory of our country. 

Mr. Reinian writes well of my people 
and our city. We are grateful to him 
far a fine article and we want the rest of 
the Nation to see his impression of what 
we too feel about our metropolis. The 
article follows: 

A visit to Charleston is a must for any¬ 
one who would know the Soutli. 

This Labor Day week end. waa our first 
visit to Charleston—a visit teeming with 
thrills over the discovery of what we be¬ 
lieve to be America's greatest city. 

The air of stability struck iis most. 
Charlestonians have valued their old posses- 
sions^kept them in good repair—so that the 
glory of the eighteenth century as seen in 
their buildings serves present-day Americ?ans 
admirably at home and at the 0ace of their 
business. 

There is ao museum aspect about the 
town. Charieeton is nofr a restoration, but, 
rather, a town that has been Jived in an the 
while, a town well maintained igxmtaneoussiy 
by thousands of its citizens. 

Charleston points iqp the character of a 
people we'd like to know—a peopla who jaave 
the vision to evaluate their environment— 
a people, were we to becsome acquainted with 
them, who would open, we believe, a vast 
treasure of knowledge about the South, 
knowledge that would be useful for all of the 
South. 
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Wq saw a thousand architectural gems—a 
gate here, a v/indo':? there, a wall of vreath- 
ered warm rcse brick. 

At a snail's pace three times we d^Q^^e 
the full lensth of TJurray Haulevard and the 
East Battery and East Bay Street skirting the 
vrarerfrout—and King and Meeting and 
Bread and Queen Streets—reveling in the 
bsauty of half-concealed courtyards, great 
porches, graceful doorways, artistic gates, 
and iron grill work. 

We enjoyed the old city market and its 
bsautlfui lamps, and St. Michael's church 
with its erquikte steeple and windev/s, the 
1755 Pringie house built bs’ Miles Erewton, 
the 1726 Dock Street theater, the Keyward- 
Wasllingtcn house built in 1750 by Thomas 
I£eyv/ard, Jr., a signer of the Declaration cf 
Independence, and occupied in 1791 by 
Washington. 

Across the Cooper and Ashley Rivers and 
back inland whence a four-lane vjhite-way 
brings D. S. highvray 52 to town from 
the North, we saw modem Charleston’s in¬ 
dustry, businscs, and residences sprawl for 
miles in a great arc of activity. 

All in all, we fait the power and the glory 
that is Charleston. 

FOB FCOn IT’S HSrSCBV'S 

Eenry^s, down by the old market, is the 
place to cine—perfect cuisine, grand, grand 
service. Eenry’s has every tiling and any¬ 
thing you could casire—^is one of these rare 
‘old timey' estahliohments fcnndl h^e and 
there abatit the Nation. 

Enforcunately, we dlon't visit the famed 
gardens out trom town, Magnolia, iKliddle- 
lon Place, and Cypress. 

UsDignoilia. Gardens, John Galsworthy is re¬ 
ported to have sfaid,, is one cf the most beau- 
tiful gardens in the world. 

We want to go back to Charleston. When 
we do we'll see the gardens. They are part 
of the great living Charleston—Charleston 
V’hcse people, we believe, post a stirring chal¬ 
lenge to taair fellcw Americana; Ghsrlcston, 
which only a dcsssn essajs, each, keyed to a 
difiereafc chaanei of our coltizre, inight do 
justice. 

Tes; we want to go back to Charlestcaa. 
We'd like to meet some cf its people, be¬ 
cause w& tesi, as Adismantus in Plato's the 
Republic felt: ‘The good and true city or 
State,, and the good and tirue man Is of the 
same pattEcn “ 


Veteaa's lnssrance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN £. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN TEE HOXI9ig.OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Ur. Speaker. I have 
received mmy iuQuinea lately coaeem- 
log tkie parovisaoiitis of niy bill H. R 94S7, 
wbich seeks to provide antosnatlc insmr- 
ance proteefiaD for aU men ezzteanng any 
branch of the Armed! Ebrees during an. 
emergency; 

Last May IQ, the committee unani¬ 
mously adopted a resolutiaii dlrectiiig the 
staff of the committee to make a study 
of the possibilities of a mm i n saranee 
program. The bill whicili 1 havie iniro- 
diKed is the first in this 

B^teiing next week, the staff will 
start a series of conferences with offi¬ 
cials of the Bureau of the Budget, De¬ 
partment of Defense, General Accoxmt- 
ing Office, Veterans’ Administration, 
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Ameiican Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, and 
American Veterans of World Wfr H, 
with a view to giving detalied considera¬ 
tion to this bill and other proposals in 
this field. . 

V/hen the Congress returns, m No¬ 
vember, it is my intention to have the 
CozTimittse on Veterans' Affairs hold 
hearings on this measure. 

I make this announcement so that 
Members may knov/ of the plans of the 
conainittee on this subject, and may ad¬ 
vise their constituents who are inter¬ 
ested. 


Rsvaams Keeded 5n t&e Railroad 
Refeement Act 


extension of remarks 

OP 



OF DELAWARE. 

IN TrIE HOUSE CF RUPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1959 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as you know, there was recently en¬ 
acted by the Congress a new and im¬ 
portant social-aecurity law. This imw 
lav/ substantially broadens the benefits 
and entsnds the coverage for our na¬ 
tional social-security program. This 
new law had my support as welk as that 
of nearly all the Members of the Con¬ 
gress. 

Enactment of the new social-security 
law directs attention^ however, to the 
need for revision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. Railroad employees are not 
covered under the provisions of the So¬ 
cial Secuiity Act, and consequently, 1 
urge the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to undertake as 
soon as possible a careful and camplete 
review of tiip Railroad Rethement Actr 

It was quite a few years ago that the 
Congress established for railroad work¬ 
ers an independent retirement system. 
Under that act contributions to the re¬ 
tirement fund are made by both the em¬ 
ployees and the management of rail¬ 
roads. In the Seventy-ninth Congress 
that act was madified by what has be¬ 
come known as the Crasser amendment 

In my opinion and that of a vast num- 
besr of railroad employees, seiions dis¬ 
crepancies exist between the payments 
made hr railroad workers and the bene¬ 
fits which they receive under the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act„ and the payments 
made and benefits received by the mil- 
lions who are covered by social security. 

I readily admit the problem of 
equafizingr tbiese discrepancies is a cerm- 
plesr one. Nevertheless, I am stire that 
the committee, with its specialized 
knowledge of these problems; can find 
adequate solutions. I am also convinced 
that the committee should latmch as 
soon as possible a full-scale and thor¬ 
oughgoing study of this problem so that 
remedial l^islatiewj may be ptresented to 
and enacted by the Congress at an early 
date. As I said previously, Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of such study and new legis¬ 
lation should be primarily to make sure 
that the benefits payable under the Rail- 
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road Retirement Act are as generous, 
when compared with the respective pay¬ 
ments made, as are the benefits for 
those covered by the Social Security Act, 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, it is only fair 
that our railroad employees should be 
placed on a basis which is comparable 
with that of the employees of other in¬ 
dustries and business enterprises. I am 
sure that there will be no disagreement 
with my feeling that no segment of our 
society should enjoy any undue privi¬ 
lege and, on the other hand, that no seg¬ 
ment of our people should be unduly 
penalized, 

A careful study by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the benefits provided by the Railroad 
Retirement Act and a comparison of 
those benefits—always bearing in mind 
the relationship of payments made—to 
the benefits under the broadened Social 
Security Act will be a step in the direc¬ 
tion of ascertainment that there is fair¬ 
ness and equality for all 


Socnal-Security Law Points to a Brighter 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, great evi¬ 
dence has been given recently that our 
Nation is approaching a real maturity 
in its domestic life. This evidence is 
embodied in the Eighty-first Congress 
enactment of the amendments expand¬ 
ing and bringing up to date the Na¬ 
tion's social-security system. 

The new law extends security in their 
later years tb some 10,000,000 additional 
Americans. It raises benefits to conform 
with higher costs of living. Furthermore, 
it liberalizes eligibility requirements; 
potential recipients of benefits will not 
be required to work so many years under 
social-security coverage as before, and 
retired workers, survivors, and depend¬ 
ents will be able to earn more money 
without forfeiting the right to their bene¬ 
fit payments. 

These benefits are made to the peo¬ 
ple not as a matter of charity nor as a 
public dole, but as their earned right. It 
must be kept in mind that social security 
is fundamentally an insurance plan. 

BROADER coverage 

The 10,000,000 new recipients of social- 
security benefits are, for the most part, 
persons who have been self-employed, 
such as grocers, retail-store and gas- 
station owners, and life-insurance sales^ 
men—full time. Beginning January 1, 
1951, these persons will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to earn security in their later life 
under the social-security system. 

Also provided for under the new law 
are agricultural workers—although 
farmers, in the strict sense, are not yet 
included under social security, Included 
under the term “agricultural worker*' are 


persons engaged in such work as raising 
livestock or fur animals, processing or 
delivering crops to storage or to market, 
doing household work on a farm, and 
handling fruits and vegetables for com¬ 
mercial firms. 

Domestic workers in nonfarm homes 
will be eligible to join the system next 
January, as will the following: Federal 
employees not covered already by a Fed¬ 
eral retirement system; State and mu¬ 
nicipal employees, provided the particu¬ 
lar State wishes to enter into an agree¬ 
ment with the Federal Government 
whereby it will be set forth specifically 
which groups of employees will be cov¬ 
ered under social security—any State or 
city employee already covered by an ex¬ 
isting retirement system will be, of 
course, ineligible for social security— 
employees of nonprofit institutions, such 
as churches, hospitals, and schools, pro¬ 
vided the employer agrees to pay his 
share of the tax contribution; certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other than 
house-to-house—^many delivery-truck 
drivers; and home industrial workers, 
provided they satisfy certain conditions. 

LARGER BENEFITS 

Immediately effective is an increase in 
social-security payments; checks to be 
mailed out October 3 will offer the re¬ 
cipient, on the average, about 75 percent 
more than he has been receiving. 

The table below shows what the in¬ 
creases will be for an insured wage earner 
without dependents: 


Now New law 

$10_$20.00 

11 . 22 . 00 

12 _ 24. 00 

13 ____ 26. 00 

14 ___ 28. OO 

15 _ 30.00 

16 . 31.70 

17 _ 33.20 

18„I_ 34.50 

19 . 35. 70 

20 _ 37. 00 

21^___ 38. 50 

22,,.,_ 40. 20 

23 _ 42. 20 

24 __ 44. 50 

26_ 46. 50 

26 _ 48. 30 

27 _ 50. 00 

28 _ 51.50 

29 _ 52. 80 

30 _ 64.00 

81_ 55.10 

32 _ 56.20 

33 _ 57.20 

34 _ 58. 20 

35 _ 59. 20 

36 _ 60. 20 

37_ 61.20 

38_ 62.20 

39 _ 63.10 

40 _ 64. OO 

41 __ 64. 90 

42 _ 65. 80 

43»'__ 66. 70 

44 ___ 67.60 

45 _ 68. 50 

46 _ 68. 60' 


The table following shows what the in¬ 
creases will be for a retired wage earner 
and wife: 


, Now 
$15. 00. 
16.50. 
18. 00, 
19. 50, 
• ‘21.00. 


New law 
. $30.00 
.. 33.00 

.. 36.00 

.. 39.00 

.. 42.00 


Now 
$22. 50 

24. 00. 

25. 50. 

27. 00. 

28. 50. 
30. 00. 
31.50. 

33. 00. 

34. 50. 

36. 00. 

37. 50. 

39. 00. 

40. 50. 
42.00. 
43. 50. 
45. 00. 
40. 50. 

48. 00. 

49. 50. 
51.00. 
52. 50, 

54. 00. 

55. 50. 

57. 00- 

58. 50- 
60. 00- 
61. se¬ 
es. 00- 

64. 50- 
66. 00- 
67. 50- 
69. 00. 


New law 

- $45. CO 

- 47. 55 

- 49.80 

- 51.75 

- 53.55 

- 53. 50 

- 57.75 

- 60.30 

- 63.30 

-. 63.75 

- 60.75 

> 72.45 

- 75.00 

- 77.25 

- 79.20 

- 81.00 

- 82.65 

- 84.30 

- 85.80 

_ 87.30 

- 83.80 

- 90.30 

- 91.80 

- 93.30 

- 94.65 

. 96.00 

. 97.35 

- 98.70 

- 100.05 

- 101.40 
. 102.75 
. 102.75 


The table below shows what the in¬ 
crease will be for a widow with two chil¬ 
dren who is currently receiving benefits; 


Now New law 

$20... $40 

$25—.._ 46 

$30—_ 53 

$35_ 69 

$40_ 67 

$45_ 76 

$50. 92 

$55. 110 

$60. 117 

$65. 122 

$70. 128 

$75. 133 


After June 1952 a new formula may be 
used to compute benefits. This formula 
will yield approximately twice the bene¬ 
fits now being received. A person can 
begin to use this new formula just as 
soon as he has worked for six quarter- 
years—a full year and a half—under the 
social-security system after January 1, 
1951. 

The table below shows, roughly, what 
the benefits will be under this new 
formula: 

Average 

monthly 


wage Single Married 

$50_ $25 $38 

$100. 50 75 

$150__— 58 83 

$200_ 65 98 

$250. 72 109 

$300. 80 120 


The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $10 to $20, and the 
maximum family benefit has been raised 
from $85 to $150. 

EASIER ELIGIBILITY 

In the future persons will not have to 
work so long in order to be fully insured 
and eligible to receive payments upon 
reaching the retirement age of 65. The 
table below indicates how the new law 
compares with the old law as to the num¬ 
ber of quarter-years of social-security 
coverage required for wage earners of 
various ages before they can be eligible 
for payment. 
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Ago reached in first half of 1051 

Present 

law 

New law 


0 

6 


8 

6 

74. 

10 

6 

7*4 - . . -. --- 

12 

6 


14 

6 

71.. 

10 

6 

70 . 

18 

6 

00 . 

2U 

6 

08 ... 

22 

6 

07 . 

24 

6 

60. 

20 

6 

05 . 

28 

6 


SO 

6 

03 .-. 

32 

6 


34 

6 

01 . 

20 

8 

00 . 

38 

10 

50 ..-.• 

40 

12 


40 

14 

57 ... 

40 

16 

'■t 

40 

18 

55 ... 

40 

20 

50 .-. 

40 

30 

45 or Tirnifir , - , . -_ 

40 

40 





All of the time a person has worked 
under social secuiity up to now is, of 
course, still applicable to the new cover¬ 
age requirement. 

This means that any insured worker 
now 65 or over who has had six quarter- 
years of social-security coverage can 
draw benefits immediately. 

Again, any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1, 1951, even if he starts his 
social-security coverage only next year, 
will be eligible to draw benefits as soon 
as he becomes 65. 

Finally, the relaxation of coverage re¬ 
quirements will greatly assist those who 
have just been allowed by the new law to 
come under social secxirity—e. g., the 
self-employed businessman. It will not 
be so difficult for them to attain the re¬ 
quirements for eligibility, so that they 
might begin to draw payments as soon as 
possible after reaching the age of 65. 

As to how much a retired worker, his 
survivors or his dependents can earn 
without losing the right to receive bene¬ 
fits, the limit has been raised from 
$14.99 to $50 per month. 

BENEFITS FOB SUBVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 

Survivors and dependents of the in¬ 
sured worker will, on the whole, receive 
the same proportion of the primary 
benefit—^the basic payment made to an 
insured wage earner who has no depend¬ 
ents—as at present; therefore, their 
benefits will increase, on the average, 75 
percent—and after 1952, 100 percent— 
over the present levels. 

Other major changes in the law con¬ 
cerning survivors and dependents are: 

First. A retired worker^c wife who is 
under 65 can receive benefits, provided 
she has a child in her care. 

Second. The divorced former wife of 
a deceased insured worker ’may in some 
cases receive benefits on his record if 
she is caring for his children. 

Third. The benefit for a dependent 
parent has been raised to three-quarters 
of the primary benefit of the wage 
earner—formerly one-haJf. 

Fourth. A dependent husband or 
widower of a fully and currently insured 
woman who is entitled to old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits or who died 
after August 1950, is now* eligible for 
jLosurance payments when he becomes 65. 

Fifth, liump-stun death payments, 
though reduced to tlaree times the 
primary benefit of the v/age earner, are 


now payable to the family of every in¬ 
sured worker. Formerly, these pay¬ 
ments were made only when no other 
member of the family was entitled to 
survivors’ benefits at the time of the 
wage earner’s death. 

Veterans of World War II also are 
affected by this new law in that it pro¬ 
vides wage credits of $160 for each 
month of active military or naval serv¬ 
ice to men and women who had 90 days 
or more of active military service be- 
tv/een September 16, 1940. and July 24, 
1947. 

This new social-security legislation 
received my full support. I believe that 
it gives winning evidence that ours is a 
great Nation, devoted to its people and 
seeking the betterment of mankind. 


Dr. Joseph F. Thorning Speaks on the 
Good Neighbor Policy as It Relates to 
Latin and Sonth American Countries 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

EON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I wish to include 
a synopsis of a recent address, delivered 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Sam 
Rosenstock, of the Kiwanis International 
Club of Frederick, Md,, by my friend. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thorning, one of the best- 
informed scholars on inter-American af¬ 
fairs in the United States. This report is 
taken from the Frederick News-Post, 
September 20,1950. It reads as follows: 

A political policy of expediency in this 
country is responsible for South America’s 
•‘cold attitude toward the United States." 

In a talk to the Kiwanis Club Tuesday in 
the Francis Scott Key Hotel, Rev. Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Carrollton Manor, placed definitely 
In Washington blame for selling the good- 
neighbor policy down the river for votes 
which, he said, has produced only paper co¬ 
operation by South American republics with 
the UN plan of action in Korea. 

"With reference to substantial quotas of 
men, materials and money, these neighbor 
countries have been conspicuous only for 
the modesty of their contributions," the 
speaker declared. This modesty he linked 
with recent events in the Senate—especially 
the Gillette investigation of the soaring 
price of coffee, and the Senate agreement to 
let rest tintil after the elections a plea for 
suspension of Import tax on copper. 

PEELING AGAINST UNITED STATES 

Ohile^s President, on a visit to the United 
States, sought revocation of the import tax 
on copper from his country. During World 
War H when this country was doing pre¬ 
emptive buying, the tax was lifted, but after 
the House of Representatives passed recently 
a similar acceptable bill, the Senators de¬ 
cided to table the matter until after No¬ 
vember lest it have repercussions from cop¬ 
per-mining States. New England actually 
does not get enough raw copper to supply 
her industriesi Dr. Thorning said, and would 
profit largely from greater importations. 

Both Colombia and Brazil now have "real 
feeling” against the United States, in the 


speaker’s belief, because Senator Gillette’s 
report on coffee accused both republics as 
extortionists instead of blaming speculators 
in Nev 7 York for the advanced price of the 
beverage. "No wonder Brazil sits on its 
hands and looks and listens," opined Dr. 
Thorning. “She sent troops to Italy but not 
this time." 

Brazil also remembers, the clergymen con¬ 
tinued, that the country was an important 
funnel of materials of war to North Africa 
in the campaign which defeated Rommel. 
These memories make even more bitter to 
the Brazilian the accusations in the coffee 
scandal. "Collective security and trade are 
indivisible," Dr. Thorning reminded. 

AMMUNITION FOR COMMIES 

Such American actions are excellent am¬ 
munition for the Communists in South 
American countries where left-wing union 
organizers are tryiug to “sell workers into 
the slavery of Soviet imperialism." In Uru¬ 
guay and Costa Rica labor has been brought 
to high standards of pay in a democratic 
pattern but Communists are working dili¬ 
gently to "plant Soviet ideas which are re¬ 
actionary against freedom." 

In Guatemala Dr. Thorning found an 
apt example of the precarious position the 
United States holds in South America. 
Identifying that country’s president as “a 
mystical Socialist," Dr. Thorning quoted some 
of “his double talk.” The ofScial wrote that 
relations between his own land and the 
United States are most cordial yet the gov¬ 
ernment spreads Soviet propaganda, and 
when labor chieftains recently informed 
United States Ambassador Patterson that 
his health would suffer seriously if he re¬ 
mained longer in Guatemala; the diplomat 
had to leave. "An accredited representative 
of the United States dares not remain in 
a country because a group of murderers ad¬ 
vise him to depart," Dr. Thorning exclaimed. 

LOAN TO MEXICO 

The New York Times recently sent an ace 
reporter to look into the situation and his 
front-page stories show how far Soviet in¬ 
filtration has gone in this hemisphere, Dr. 
Thorning said. 

A recently authorized loan of $150,000,000 
to Mexico is the first fruit of the visit 2 
years ago of President Aleman, and It Is 
proving strengthening to the chief execu¬ 
tive who has done much to reconcile the 
different groups in his country. Dr. Thorn¬ 
ing suggested the wisdom of all-out aid for 
Aleman. 

"United States officialdom should recog¬ 
nize the necessity of providing lucrative 
markets for South American products," Dr. 
Thorninj emphasized, and an effort "to sta¬ 
bilize the Latin economy in such ways as 
would enable the Organization of American 
States (formerly the Pan American Union) 
to organize armed strength for the benefit 
of the United Nations,” 

Dr. Thorning was introduced by Samuel 
Rosenstock, program chairman. President 
Milton Brunk was in the chair. Guests 
were Irving WeU and H. H. Harbaugh, 


The Washington City News Service— 
Subsidiary of United Press Association 

EXTENSION OF RE M AR KS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday, Septeyiber 22, 1950 

Mr. MiOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wash¬ 
ington City Nem Serivice was established 
in Washington nearly 17 years ago to 
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make available all the news of the world 
in brief form to individual correspond¬ 
ents and others, throughout the day. 
This service, which pioneered the field, 
has been in use in many of the govern¬ 
mental departments since that time. 
The White House, the Senate, and a 
number of Cabinet members have access 
to the service through their departments 
at all hours of the day. With direct 
wires from Capitol Hill news is instantly 
transmitted through this service to those 
interested. Especial emphasis is placed 
upon committee hearings, proceedings in 
both Houses of Congress, and such in¬ 
formation is given precedence over 
routine news. 

The entire world-wide news report of 
United Press is available to Washington 
City News Service, so that the sub¬ 
scriber may be kept fully informed, min¬ 
ute by minute, of the important events 
happening throughout the world. 

This service may be purchased at a 
flat standard rate by any governmental 
department or bureau and individual in¬ 
stallations may be made in any office at 
the convenience of the subscriber. 


Voice of America 
EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include four 
timely articles by John Jarrell, of the 
Omaha World-Herald, relative to the 
Voice of America. These articles bear 
testimony to the effectiveness of the pro¬ 
gram and support the position of those 
of us who believe that an expanded in¬ 
formation service is essential in the 
battle of ideas. The articles follow: 
Truman's Comment on Korea Broadcast to 
Russian People 

It is evening—a long, Moscow evening— 
and Kyril Petrov, home from a trying day 
at the factory, turns on his shortwave radio. 

He has a certain feeling of guilt because, 
while there is no definite law in Russia 
against listening to foreign broadcasts, he 
knows it won’t do his standing any good if 
the MVD learns he listens to programs com¬ 
ing from the United States. 

Kyril twists the dial, and a voice, speak¬ 
ing perfect Russian, Is wafted to him over 
the air waves. 

‘This is New York,” the voice says. “You 
are listening to the radio broadcast of the 
Voice of America. Listen to the truthful in¬ 
formation of a free radio. Listen to the 
Voice of America.” 

Kyril Petrov continues to listen. This is 
June 27, a memorable day in American 
history. It is the day that President Tru¬ 
man announced that he was ordering United 
States air and sea forces to the aid of South¬ 
ern Korea, fighting Communist invaders 
from North Korea. 

The Voice of America for June 27 was 
selected by a World-Herald reporter as a 
good day to review the entire Russian broad¬ 
cast by the Voice of America, that contro¬ 
versial propaganda weapon with which this 
country tries to project the truth Into the 
Soviet Union in the face of a radio-jamming 


technique that seeks to obliterate every 
spoken word before it cafi pierce the iron 
curtain. 

The big story that day was President 
Truman’s decision that virtually sent the 
United States to war, fighting Communists 
6,000 miles from home. 

The Truman story was given straight to 
the Russians, in their own language, with¬ 
out trimmings. 

‘•President Truman pointed out,” the 
Russian-speaking United States news an¬ 
nouncer said, “that the invasion of the 
Korean Republic makes it plain beyond all 
doubt that communism has passed beyond 
the use of subversion to armed invasion, 
with its aim the conquest of independent 
nations.” 

That day also the five daily broadcasts 
in Russia (which are repeated 24 hours 
daily by United States relay stations) fea¬ 
tured several routine news programs. 

The news announcer related a little story 
from Rome without added comment. None 
was needed. It was about the resignation 
from the Polish Embassy in Rome of Po¬ 
land’s commercial attach^, who also an¬ 
nounced he would not return to Warsaw. 

There was a story on contradictory prop¬ 
aganda statements by the Russians, with 
the assertion: 

“There can be no doubt that in other 
countries of the world too, this cynical dif¬ 
ference between the words and the acts of the 
Communists will be properly appraised.” 

There was a labor round-up, quoting the 
United States Council of Economic Develop¬ 
ment on United States worker wages—^three 
times as great as 50 years ago—^his increased 
productivity, the reduction of the number of 
work hours, technical progress, industrial 
output, the vast amount of consumer 
spending, all matters deemed of interest to 
the worker in the U. S. S. R., fed a steady 
'diet at home of propaganda designed to 
prove that in America the worker is down¬ 
trodden, underfed, abused. 

Voice of 1950 Much Better— ^Russ Efforts To 
Jam It Are Proof 

Just how much good the Voice of America 
does in its broadcasts beamed to Russia is 
anybody’s guess. 

However, the fact that the Soviets utilize 
some 1,000 transmitters in their effort to 
jam these Russian-language broadcasts is 
the best endorsement, it would appear. 

A World-Herald reporter has just made a 
study of quite a few of these broadcasts, 
enough to give a fairly good cross section. 

Compared to the broadcasts he read 2 years 
ago, on a similar undertaking, the 1950 va¬ 
riety is vastly improved. 

TOO SCHOLASTIC? 

The criticism has been made that the 
broadcasts are too heavy, too scholastic in 
tone, suited perhaps to the political scientist 
but not to the Ivan on the street. 

This reporter is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the average Russian mind, or to the 
type of Russians who listen to the broadcast, 
to know about that. 

Following, though, are the results of a 
rather comprehensive sampling of some pro¬ 
grams: 

There was a broadcast by the VGA’s spe¬ 
cial correspondent at the Berlin meeting of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom, one Yakov 
Alexsandrovich Savelyev. 

DOUBLE TALK 

Mr. Savelyev pointed out that the Soviet 
press of Eastern Berlin was calling delegates 
to this Congress “lackeys of imperialism” 
and its organizers spies of the United States 
State Department. 

Then Mr. Savelyev asserted: 

“Today everybody khows that when the 
Communists speak of peace they mean an 
attack.” 


A feature of the VGA is a calendar which 
reminds Russians of events affecting them 
which the Soviet Government may have elim¬ 
inated or would like to eliminate from his¬ 
tory books, 

scientists DISGRACED 

The Voice recalls, for instance, that in 
1948 there was a controversy over the theory 
of heredity. It was resolved when the official 
Central Committee of the Soviet Party pro¬ 
claimed that one theory was “an indispu¬ 
table scientific truth.” 

The committee backed up this decision 
with measures placing a number of Russian 
geneticists, who followed the other theory, in 
a State of official disgrace for following a 
“false” and “bourgeois-decadent” line. 

Into Russian-dominated countries went a 
broadcast relative to the charges by the 
U. S. S. R. that the United States had, by 
plane, sprayed Colorado potato beetles into 
fields to spoil crops. 

ADVICE GIVEN 

The broadcast denied this (high United 
States Government officials consider this 
Russian propaganda blast about the silliest 
in which it has engaged) and charged it was 
an attempt to divert attention from the 
fact that no measures had been taken to 
destroy the pest, though it had been prev¬ 
alent in the area for some time. 

Then the broadcaster proceeded to relay 
United States Department of Agriculture ad¬ 
vice on how to eliminate the potato bug— 
good, sound advice that any European farmer 
could follow. 

Voice Shows Comparisons—Subtly Tells 
Freedom in United States Ways 

The Voice of America, in its broadcasts in 
Russian'to the Soviet Union, places consid¬ 
erable stress on comparisons between life 
in the United States and in Russia. 

Voice officials consider that one of the 
really important phases of their propaganda 
job. 

But the broadcasts touch many subjects 
in the five daily broadcasts. 

The daily calendar is an essential part of 
these broadcasts. 

In this feature, the Russians are told of 
past events which the Kremlin probably 
would like to have them forget. 

tells of aid 

On June 11, for Instance, the Voice recalled 
that it was exactly 8 years earlier that Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State, and Maxim 
Litvinov, then a top official of Russia’s For¬ 
eign Office and since consigned to oblivion, 
signed the lend-lease agreement. 

The broadcast touched on the amount of 
lend-lease aid given Russia, the sacrifices that 
it entailed in the United States, and the diffi¬ 
culty of transporting it to the Soviet Union 
over the perilous Murmansk sea.route, or 
across Iran. 

CITES PHILIPPINES 

February 17, 1945, was recalled 5 yean, 
later as the day the last Japanese surren¬ 
dered on Bataan. 

It was pointed out that the United States 
made no attempt to force its will on the 
Philippines, but instead gave that country 
its full independence a little over a year later. 

There was a broadcast on concentration 
camps in Russia, with an obvious reference 
that such things are unknown in America. 

Gne story on the United States retreat in 
Korea pointed out that the aggressor Usually 
made gains at the outset of any fighting, and 
mentioned examples. 

former NAZI NAMED 

One of the examples was Napoleon. Any 
Russian who knows any history would recall 
that Napoleon once conquered Moscow—^but 
finally had to retreat in one of the most 
costly military operations in history. 
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There is a feature, “Life hehind the iron 
curtain.” 

For instance, the Communist Government 
of Plungary named a new cabinet member— 
and the Voice explained hov; this Communist 
used to belong to the Hungarian Nazi Party. 

NOT CENSORED 

Out of Poland was a story of the disap¬ 
pearance of 200 boy scouts “for collaboration 
■with western imperialists.” 

Some space was given to a series of articles 
by tv7o Fravda correspondents in New Yorh, 
declaring that American workers suffered 
impoverishment and enslavement. 

The VGA pointed out that the Pravda re¬ 
porters sent their story without censorship— 
which is unheard of in Russia—and that 
Fravda, the New Times, and other Russian 
periodicals are sold here. 

“But can a Soviet citizen buy a New York 
Times at a Moscow newsstand?” the Voice 
of America asked. 

i£ANY Reds Hear Voice—Probably 30 
Percent Get Some Programs 

How many Russians listen to the Voice 
of America? 

Anything would be a guess, but it is esti¬ 
mated there are 4,OCO,000 radio receivers in 
the Soviet Union, of which 3,500,000 are ca¬ 
pable of receiving short-wave broadcasts, 
such as those broadcast by VGA. 

■ Most of the Russian sets are short-wave 
receivers. 

The Russian Government goes all out in its 
effort to jam the broadcasts . 

PROBABLY EFFECTIVE 

The Voice of America figures the jam¬ 
ming is quite effective in the large cities, 
but that the broadcasts from New York, and 
rebroadcasts from relay stations, get through 
about 80 percent of the time. 

In less densely populated areas, the per¬ 
centage is greater. 

Officials of the Voice have pinned down 
260 transmitters that are jamming the air¬ 
ways. They estimate there are 1,000 of 
them. 

Voice of America officials have another 
yardstick by which they measure success. 

PEOPLE LISTEN 

That is the continual reference in Soviet 
publications to statements made by the 
Voice* and the attacks made on statements 
contained in the broadcasts. 

This, say officials, seems an assumption by 
the Russian Government itself that its people 
listen to the broadcasts. 

Not long ago, for instance, one Russian 
writer took 12 columns to refute a Voice of 
America broadcast comparing the living 
standard of people here with those in the 
XJ, S. S. B. 

Deserters from the Russian Army also have 
told of the amount of listening. 

BEACHING ALL 

They say that while there is no specific 
law barring citizens from listening to foreign 
broadcasts, Russians know that the MVD 
would write them down in their black books. 

When Anna Kasenkina leaped from a win¬ 
dow rather than return to the Soviet Union, 
a year ago, it was front-page news here. But 
the Russian Government hushed it up at 
home. The Voice of America, though, fea¬ 
tured the case in its broadcasts, and Voice 
officials said it spread like wildfire through 
the TT. S. S. R. 

They count that further proof of the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the Voice. , 

In addition to the 3,500,000, short-wave 
receivers in Russia, there are as many in 
satellite countries. 

The Voice thinks it is getting through to 
all of them. 


Economic RehabiLsIalion of Anthracite 
Area of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to lay 
before the Congress the final proposal in 
the legislative program I have sponsored 
for the economic rehabilitation of the 
anthracite area of Pennsylvania. I 
herewith introduce a bin for the crea¬ 
tion of a Susquehanna Watershed Com¬ 
mission whose assignment it will be to 
prepare plans for the development of the 
resources of the Susquehanna Basin for 
purposes of flood control, economic de¬ 
velopment, navigation, soil conservation, 
recreation, and other purposes. 

This program of legislation I have ini¬ 
tiated is made up of measures directed 
both toward immediate, short-range ac¬ 
tion and toward long-range develop¬ 
ment. I do not need to recite the facts 
concerning the acute and persistent eco¬ 
nomic distress of the anthracite area. 
They are well known. They stem from 
the decline in demand for anthracite 
Which began over two decades ago and 
which has dropped further and further, 
year after year. They tell the story of 
unemployment running into the tens of 
thousands—not only during years of 
depression but even during the years of 
World War n and the great prosperity 
which the Nation generally, has enjoyed 
since VJ-day. 

The specific legislation which I have 
proposed covers: First, the construction 
of a large office building in Wilkes-Barre 
to house the anthracite activities of the 
Bureau of Mines; second, the stockpiling 
of anthracite by the Federal Government 
in order to assure a reasonable level of 
production and employment in the an¬ 
thracite-coal fields; third, creation of a 
$10,000,000 fund for the establishment 
of an anthracite research laboratory and 
research program aimed at uncovering 
new uses for anthracite both as a fuel 
and a raw material; fourth, provision for 
a 5 percent advantage on bids to bidders 
from the anthracite area as con¬ 
trasted to bidders from other areas sell¬ 
ing to procurement agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government; fourth, requests to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
a $5,000,000 loan to local industrial de¬ 
velopment interests for use in building 
factories in the area for use by new 
manufacturing enterprises; sixth, estab¬ 
lishment of a national Council on 
Chronic Unemployment Areas to -pre¬ 
pare comprehensive plans and programs 
for the economic rehabilitation of the 
anthracite area and areas elsewhere in 
the Nation sufiering chronic and acute 
economic distress. 

Mr. Speaker, the anthracite area of 
Pennsylvania lies within the watershed 
of the Susquehanna River. That water¬ 
shed includes a vast area of eastern 
Pennsylvania ‘and smaller areas of the 
States of New York and Maryland. The 


resouz'ces of the Susquehanna Valley 
constitute a rich endowment of nature. 
Today they are only partially developed. 
Their full conservation and development 
can mean new wealth, new income, and 
new employment opportunities bcth for 
the distressed anthracite area and for the 
much larger area of eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The Susquehanna watershed com¬ 
prises some 27,000 square miles. It is 
the largest stream along the Chesapeake 
Bay. It contains large industrial centers, 
the anthracite coal fields, and smaller 
bituminous coal fields. Somewhat more 
than half of its acreage is in farms. 
Some of the farm lands are the finest in 
the Nation. At the other extreme, some 
oX the lands are definitely submarginal. 
The rest of the acreage in the water¬ 
shed is in forest and game lands, v;ith 
large areas of second-growth timber. 
Recreation opportunities are abundant. 

The most urgent problem of the basin 
over the years has been the need for 
flood control. For example, it was esti¬ 
mated that the floods of 1935 and 19S6 
caused property damage just short of 
$100,000,000; at today’s prices that loss 
would be even more staggering, yet it 
fails to reflect the far greater loss in 
human lives. Over the years there has 
been progress with respect to flood con¬ 
trol. Through a large program of levees 
and protection walls along the main 
river, and by building dams, improving 
channels, and constructing flood walls 
along the tributaries United States Army 
Corps of Engineers has given the people 
of the Susquehanna Basin a large 
measure of flood protection. But the job 
has yet to be finished. Agricultural 
agencies of State and Federal Govern¬ 
ment have supplemented this flood-con¬ 
trol program through forestry and soil 
conservation activities. The State of 
Pennsylvania has made great strides in 
pollution abatement in the basin. 

In its lower reaches, the Susquehanna 
provides a channel for river transporta¬ 
tion, with access to the sea. In my judg¬ 
ment, Mr. Speaker, there may be oppor¬ 
tunities for its further use as an artery 
of commerce beyond what has as yet 
been envisioned. 

Mr. Speaker, those are some of the 
steps which have been taken in the de¬ 
velopment of the water resources of this 
great river basin. They are piecemeal 
steps. I have searched and I cannot 
find an all-inclusive program for that 
development. I can find no total pro¬ 
gram which contains separate but in¬ 
terrelated plans for the full development 
of the Susquehanna’s potential, its navi¬ 
gational potential, its recreational poten¬ 
tial, the management of its lands for 
soil and forest conservation, complete 
protection from floods. Such programs 
and plans not only exist but are being 
implemented in the three great river 
basins—the Columbia in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Missouri in the vast area 
between the Mississippi and the moun¬ 
tains to the west, the Tennessee in the 
Southeast. Thds summer the President 
directed that such a. comprehensive pro¬ 
gram be prepared, for the Arkansas, 
White, and R^d River Basins in the 
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Southwest by the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture, Commerce, Interior, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission, and the Federal Security 
Agency, in cooperation with agencies of 
State and local government. These 
same agencies are working jointly on 
the programs for the Columbia and Mis¬ 
souri Basins. 

It is perhaps natural that the Nation 
should proceed first with the multiple- 
purpose development of its larger river 
basins, for they represent, of course, our 
larger opportunities. However, that 
work is well along in our larger basins. 
If the Nation is to achieve real eco¬ 
nomic security and realize the expansion 
roles which a grov/ing population and 
labor force require, we must now turn 
to planning for the multiple-purpose de¬ 
velopment of our smaller watersheds. 
While we have abandoned or are on the 
road to abandoning a piecemeal ap¬ 
proach to resources development in our 
larger basins, we are still using that ap¬ 
proach in the Susquehanna and other 
small watersheds. 

While there were certain efforts at 
Federal-State cooperation*^ in multiple- 
purpose development of smaller water¬ 
sheds during the 1930’s, I am told that 
the bill which I am proposing will mark 
the first instance in which this approach 
will proceed under statutory auspices. 
I believe that what I am suggesting may 
be equally applicable to other small 
watersheds in the Nation, and that for 
this reason the bill to create a Susque¬ 
hanna Watershed Commission merits 
the interest of many of my colleagues 
from other States. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am suggesting is 
the creation of a Susquehanna Water¬ 
shed Commission to consist of three full¬ 
time members to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Two of these members shall 
be bona fide residents of the area, and 
each shall maintain his residence there. 
Using the staff facilities of Federal and 
State agencies conducting water resource 
development programs, it shall be the 
duty of this Commission, after reviewing 
existing plans and programs, to prepare 
such multiple-purpose and unified plans 
and programs for the conservation and 
development of natural resources and 
expansion of industry and business as 
may be useful to the President and the 
Congress in guiding and controlling the 
nature, extent, and sequence of Federal 
programs, projects, and activities in the 
area. The Commission will be specifi¬ 
cally directed to suggest measures and 
plans for the economic rehabilitation of 
the anthracite industry and area. With 
respect to all of its work, the Commis¬ 
sion will be directed to seek the advice, 
assistance, and participation of the peo¬ 
ple of the watershed and their State and 
local governments. To that end the 
Commission will establish a public ad¬ 
visory board of 12 members—3 repre¬ 
senting agriculture, 3 business, 3 labor, 
and 3 State governments. 

The Commission vrill report its recom¬ 
mended plans and programs to the Presi- 
XCVI—App.-429 


dent for transmission v/ith his recom¬ 
mendations to Congress 1 year after the 
effective date of the act, and its recom¬ 
mendations shall include proposals with 
respect to ways and means of carrying 
out and giving force and effect to the 
recommended plans and programs, in¬ 
cluding legislation, organization, admin¬ 
istration, budget requirements, and rela¬ 
tionships with local and State govern¬ 
ments. Having delivered its programs, 
plans, and recommendations, the Com¬ 
mission will go cut of existence. After 
studying its recommendations with re¬ 
spect to implementing the program, I 
shall sponsor appropriate legislation for 
an appropriate operating organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given consider¬ 
able study to the activities of the De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, .Commerce, 
Interior, Federal Power Commission, and 
the Corps of Engineers in the Columbia 
and Missouri Basins and elsewhere, and 
I have noted with particular interest 
their cooperation and collaboration with 
similar agencic-s in State government. 
What these efforts really involve is the 
marshalling of the programs of all of 
these agencies into unified plans which 
will achieve full development of our nat¬ 
ural resources and the latent economic 
opportunites they hold in store. My 
observations leave me with the convic¬ 
tion that the collaborative planning 
work of those various agencies can be 
expedited and improved qualitatively if 
it can be done under the aegis of a cen¬ 
tral body vested by the Congress with 
real power of decision with reference 
to the detailed nature of the plans. It 
is for that reason that I have suggested 
the vesting of that kind of power in a 
Commission of three men, none of whom 
represents or is responsible for any going 
program of Federal or State govern¬ 
ment. I call particular attention to the 
fact that this Commission will have 
power only to plan and that it will go 
out of existence upon the completion of 
its mission. Whatever operating agency 
or agencies complete the development 
of resources in the Susquehanna Basin, 
this initial period of planning will be 
required. No time will have been lost, 
and, in my judgment, much time will 
have been gained through this procedure. 
I am, therefore, extremely anxious that 
a Susquehanna Watershed Commission 
be created at an early date so that it 
may make direct and practical use of 
these materials in what I firmly believe 
can be a landmark in our approach to 
the development of resources in our 
smaller watersheds and with particular 
advantage at once to the distressed eco¬ 
nomic areas of northeastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

For generations this kind of planning 
for this area has been talked about but 
no one has ever done anything about it. 
Now I have done something about it by 
introducing this series of bills, the last of 
which is this bill so that we may have 
before us k carefully planned and worked 
out,short- and long-range program to 
meet and solve one of the greatest eco¬ 
nomic problems in the Nation, 


Foreign Policy of Truman Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAFffiS T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sevtember 22, 1950 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
becomes more difficult each day to fol¬ 
low the meanderings of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration foreign policy. 

With thousands of our boys actively 
fighting the Communists in Korea, and 
hundreds of thousands more being called 
to military duty because of the Commu¬ 
nist threat to freedom throughout the 
world, our State Department and the 
Chief Executive call upon Congress not 
to place any limitations upon nations 
receiving our financial aid. 

The continuing practice of EGA coun¬ 
tries supplying Russia with materials 
necessary to the prosecution of a war 
denotes a shameful disregard for the 
lives of our forces in Korea. Yet Con¬ 
gress is reluctant to take a forceful 
stand and write into law a prohibition of 
aid to any such nation, is the thirst for 
profits so great that we will sacrifice 
lives of young Americans for it? It is the 
duty of Congress to override administra¬ 
tion policy and cut off financial aid to 
any nation supplying Russia with goods 
which aid the Soviet war potential. 

The people of Ameiica remember too 
well the pre-World War II policy of ship¬ 
ping scrap iron to Japan, which was re¬ 
turned in the form of bombs. While we 
are not dii’ectly aiding Russia, our 
money is enabling other countries to 
do it. 

Appended is a letter from one of my 
constituents which sets out very well the 
fears of the citizens in this regard. The 
people of the United States want both 
direct and indirect economic aid to Rus¬ 
sia stopped. They want a revision of 
trade policies wherein we support slave 
labor in Russia, and at the same time 
supply American dollars which build up 
the Communist war machine. 

Evidence that labor groups are con¬ 
cerned as well with the failure of the ad¬ 
ministration to stop transshipment of 
war materiel to Russia is contained in 
the following column of Victor Riesel 
entitled ‘Tnside Labor.*’ The above- 
mentioned letter and Mr. RieseTs column 
follow: 

SouTHBURY, Conn., Beptem'ber 12, 1950. 

My Dear Congressman ; I should like to 
explain to you my opinion regarding our 
present foreign policy toward Russia and 
the satellite states. 

It appears to me that our attitude toward 
Russia is split into two distinct departments; 
1. e,, the diplomatic and the economic—^the 
end result is that our foreign policy consists 
of little more than lip-service to democracy— 
a poor, weak front against communism. 

Our statesmen decry communism and we 
read daily in our newspapers of the evils of 
this system—yet we indirectly support this 
system by trading with Russia. I under¬ 
stand that we are sending material vital to 
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Russia’s war machine to her. Must we wait 
until the Russians establish a beachhead 
on the New England coast before an em¬ 
bargo is placed on those goods which make 
the Russian war machine more powerful? 

It seems rather ridiculous that the Ameri¬ 
can people must pay increased taxes to 
defend this country against communism 
while fellow citissens are enjoying profits 
made from building up the very same 
machine that we are preparing to fight. It 
is my opinion that there are war profiteers 
in the United States at this very moment— 
though they may not be making goods for 
Uncle Sam. 

Furthermore, we import goods from Russia 
and, in this way, not only indirectly support 
communism; but W3 also support slave 
labor, threaten the American economy, and 
pour much-needed American dollars into 
Russia. For example, we are and have been, 
for some time, importing furs from Russia. 
It is known that these furs are produced 
under slave-labor conditions. Because of 
this and because Russia is badly in need of 
American dollars, these furs are sold on the 
American market at a much lower price than 
domestic furs—thus threatening the busi¬ 
nesses of American fur growers, many of 
whom are disabled veterans who were ad¬ 
vised to go into fur farming by the United 
States Government. 

I realize that President Truman likes to 
leave the door open a crack should Russia 
decide to talk peace—but there are certain 
materials which we should not be allowed 
to export to Russia under the present exist¬ 
ing world conditions. 

Thus far, this problem has received little 
publicity from either the press, the radio, 
or Congress. I understand there have been 
a few attempts to introduce this problem 
to the Congress and they have failed. The 
longshoremen’s union tried to prevent Rus¬ 
sian goods from entering this country and 
were informed by President Truman that it 
was he who decided the foreign policy. I 
was much surprised at this news as until 
then I had labored under the misbelief that 
the state Department and certain learned 
men, acting in an advisory capacity—and 
the President, formed the foreign policy of 
the Nation. I also vaguely remember some¬ 
thing about government of, by, and for the 
people. 

It is my opinion that certain men in this 
country are powerful enough financially, or 
politically, to wield influence over the press 
and the Congress and because of this the 
significance of this existing situation is be¬ 
ing withheld from the American people. 
These men know that aroused public opinion 
would force them to act on the issue. 

I hope that you are sufficiently concerned 
about this important problem to do some¬ 
thing about it, or at least to bring it to 
the attention of those who are in a position 
to do something about it. 

Very truly yours, 

(S) Jeanne Field Spallone, 
M’^s. Daniel F. Spallone, 

Allied War, Supplies Aiding Reds—Inside 
Laboe 

(By Victor Riesel) 

Houston, Tex.— In a series of private 
lunches and hotel room parleys, eye-wit¬ 
nesses from across the world have reported 
that our allies, and even some of our own 
American merchants and swashbuckling ship 
owners, are taking Soviet gold for a ghoulish 
profit on sales of rubber, tin, wool for uni¬ 
forms, steel, steel rails, munitions-making 
machinery, chemicals, medicines and cargo 
space to Russia, Bed China and North 
Korean agents. 

These reports, brought here by global labor 
leaders, moved APL chief William Green to 
leaders (gathered here for their sixty-ninth 


annual convention) to demand a world boy¬ 
cott of all Russian trade. 

There can be no doubting this evidence, 
These men know, for example, that the 
Chinese Communists have asked the London 
steel merchants (dominated by the govern¬ 
ment) to send along prices on 50,000 tons of 
steel rails for Peiping’s Red lines, along 
which, even now, Communist troops are be¬ 
ing moved to the Korean frontier. And Lon¬ 
don is ready to sell those rails to the Chinese 
Stalinists. 

But the Chinese need not wait that long 
for allied steel. They’re getting (or at least 
got) tens of thousands of tons of Japanese 
steel from Yahata, in Kyushu, in exchange 
for coal from mines owned by British and 
Chinese. The British conceal the destina¬ 
tions of the metal—and our military author¬ 
ities in Japan are now too concerned with 
Korea to police the delivery of this special 
steel. 

Other war materials are moving into Soviet 
ports, by shuttle, from Ceylon and Malaya, 
in that area, as well as Hong Kong. British 
merchants have openly boasted—and the la¬ 
bor representatives here can prove it—that 
they will sell to anyone with gold and Amer¬ 
ican dollars. The Soviets have plenty of 
both. 

From these steaming oriental areas, the 
Soviets are getting at least 50 percent of 
the rubber supply for their rolling guns, 
trucks, tanks, and other automotive weapons 
and transport systems. And the labor men 
here say American freighters are specially 
chartered for the run between these ports 
of our allies and Soviet docks. 

And from Big Tom Dougherty, that lovable 
giant leader of the Australian Workers Union, 
I have personal evidence that the Russians 
are buying millions of pounds worth of 
Australian wool from Aussie brokers. They 
peddle the world’s best wool—^most of it from 
herds so carefully bred that the Australian 
Government won't permit the rams to be 
exported to any other nation. This wool 
Is being woven and cut into millions of 
Soviet uniforms. 

After listening to Bill Green’s demand for 
a boycott of the Soviet, similar to that 
slapped on the Japs and Nazis years ago, 
Dougherty came off the convention floor and 
told me he’s returning to Australia to de¬ 
mand that his government halt all shipments 
to Russia and its satellites. If the govern¬ 
ment rebuffs him, Dougherty will call out on 
strike the 40,000 members of his huge union 
who ride the Australian range and process 
the wool itself, 

Dougherty added that he and his New 
Zealand colleagues, also with us at the mo¬ 
ment, would try to influence the entire East 
to cripple all potential war shipments—and 
these include oil and aircraft parts to Red 
China via Hong Kong. 

Only the British labor delegates here seem 
oblivious to the bitter demand that they 
force their government to stop dealing with 
the Soviet. The English attitude is that they 
must sell machine tools to Russia because 
there are some things they must get from 
Russia—and machine tools are the only thing 
Russia wants in return from the British. It 
is recognized by the expert workers here that 
London’s claim, that only nonstrategic tools 
are being sent, is sheer deceiving nonsense. 
There are 230 kinds of machine tools, and 
absolutely no machine tool of any kind is 
Without strategic value. I’ve just been in¬ 
formed by a Midwest industrialist. 

But the Australian and New Zealand labor 
people are determined to put the heat on 
their British labor colleagues. 

As for payment for all this material (ex¬ 
cept the tools) the Russians have ample 
dollars and gold, because we ourselves helped 
them get it. 

The dollars come from American purchases 
of Soviet materials ranging from furs to 
timber—and these greenbacks are spread 


through Asia by such outfits as the Soviet- 
controlled Czech Trade Commission, which 
finances Stalinist activity in much of the 
Orient. The gold comes from Russian mines, 
now equipped with special digging and re¬ 
fining machinery supplied by us under war¬ 
time lend-lease. 

Nice dividends we’re getting—especially 
for the kids on those Korean hills. 


Views of a So-Calkd Reactionary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. GWINN, Mr. Speaker, attacks 
have been made from time to time upon 
me, and others holding similar views, be¬ 
cause of our publicly expressed advocacy 
of a philosophy of government which our 
critics declare to be outmoded. Fre¬ 
quently the critics abstain from discuss¬ 
ing issues, and descend to the low prac¬ 
tice of name-calling, the resort of the po¬ 
litical demagogue. We are called Re¬ 
actionaries, Old Guard, and similar 
names, which, through the unceasing ef¬ 
forts of the apostles of the New Deal, 
have acquired in the public mind a mean¬ 
ing of sinister character. 

Only recently, a prominent local Dem¬ 
ocratic officeholder made such an attack 
on me. 

It would be much more helpful to the 
public’s understanding if the issues 
themselves could be discussed. 

With a critical election about to be 
held, which may determine the ultimate 
fate of this country, it seems only fitting 
that these critics should be answered and 
the views which I and many others hold 
should be publicly stated. 

This country is by far the richest in the 
world, with the widest distribution of 
wealth among the people and the high¬ 
est standard of living ever known in any 
country, at any time, in human history. 
Essential to this success has been a sys¬ 
tem of government devised by our found¬ 
ing fathers 160 years ago. Our Republic 
then formed was a union of independent 
States, and the powers not delegated to 
the Federal Government by the Consti¬ 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
were expressly reserved by the Constitu¬ 
tion to the States or to the people. The 
limitations imposed upon the power of 
the Federal Government were basic to 
the purpose of the founders of the Re¬ 
public, and for years the rights and 
powers of the individual States and their 
people were zealously guarded and re¬ 
spected. 

For a century and a half the American 
people accepted as true the principles 
declared in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Constitution that gov¬ 
ernment is instituted by the people, that 
government is the servant of the people, 
and that the people must support the 
government. This concept and its con¬ 
notation of individual liberty—each man 
to be free to make of himself all that 
his ability, his ingenuity, and his indus¬ 
try justify—have made this Nation great. 
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For the past 17 years, however, the 
leaders of the New Deal Party, which de¬ 
ceivingly bears the label of the once great 
Democrat Party, have preached the false 
doctriiie that the people must look to 
their Government for jobs, for food, for 
housing, for subsidies, and generally for 
support from the cradle to the grave. 
In so doing, they have followed an alien 
philosophy of government which, as his¬ 
tory has demonstrated time and time 
again, can have but one ending—the 
complete loss of freedom and the en¬ 
slavement of the people. 

For the past 17 years, these leaders 
have been following, step by step, a pat¬ 
tern cleverly conceived by European 
Socialists v/ho have directed their coun¬ 
tries down the road to the degradation 
and despair of the despotic Socialist 
state. Already we are far advanced on 
this road. This has been due in large 
measure to the work of Socialist-minded 
'Intellectuals,” who have infiltrated our 
Government in key positions. 

In no case is the term “socialism” used 
by these planners of our destruction. In¬ 
stead they speak of the “New Deal,'’ the 
“Fair Deal,” a “planned economy,” or 
the “welfare state,” knowing full well 
that if they should call their objective 
by its right name, “socialism,” they would 
be promptly thrown out of office by an 
indignant people. 

Working in subtle and devious ways, 
they have bored within our labor unions, 
our educational institutions, and even 
our churches. They have promised and 
given handouts to one group after an¬ 
other for the purpose of buying their 
votes. They have encroached steadily 
upon the rights and powers of the States, 
and have built up a huge Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy until there are now over 
2,000,000 civilian employees on the Fed¬ 
eral payroll. 

Following the Communist manifesto 
of Karl Marx, they have used confisca¬ 
tory income and inheritance taxes to de¬ 
stroy the value of private property, which 
is the basis of the private enterprise sys¬ 
tem, at the same time depriving the 
States of sources of revenue on which 
they depend. 

They have used the taxpayers’ money 
to promote competition by the Govern- 
menjfc with private enterprise. 

Under the guise of rent control they 
have confiscated the property of land¬ 
lords for the benefit of tenants, the more 
numerous voting class. 

They have wantonly squandered the 
taxpayers* money. The Federal debt has 
increased from $21,000,000,000 in 1933 to 
over $260,000,000,000 at the present time, 
thereby causing a drastic increase in the 
cost of living and endangering the sol¬ 
vency of the Government. 

In its lust for power, the New Deal 
government under Mr. Truman spent in 
five peacetime years, from July 1, 1945, 
to July 1, 1950, $214,000,000,000, an 
amount greater by $34,000,000,000 than 
the total amount spent by all the 32 pre¬ 
vious Presidents in 152 years, from 1789 
to July 1, 1941. In 1931 the cost of the 
Federal Government was $30 for each 
man, woman,. and cbdlcL In the fiscal 


3 ^ car ending June 30, 19C0, it was over 
$300. 

As a part of their scheme these So¬ 
cialist planners have fostered racial and 
religious antagonism and have arrayed 
class against class. 

They have extended, by Federal ad¬ 
ministrative, legislative, and judicial in¬ 
terpretation, the power given Congress 
in the Constitution to regulate interstate 
commerce. By so doing, they have sub¬ 
jected nearly all labor, business, and 
agriculture to Federal regulation and 
control, and have usui-ped the power of 
the States to regulate commerce within 
their own boundaries. 

The goal of these Socialist planners, 
“Government unlimited, is at once the 
most diabolical, the most treacherous, 
and the most uncontrollable force known 
to man. While man has learned to cope 
with the forces of natui’e, he has never 
yet learned effectively to cope with this 
force he himself creates.” In the 
language of the late President Woodrow 
V^ilson: 

The history of liberty is the history of 
limitations upon the powers of government. 

And now, in the midst of this chaotic 
domestic situation, we find this country 
of ours, within 5 years after the end of 
World War II, engaged in another war 
which may ultimately develop into world 
war III. This is our third war in 31 
years, all of them under Democrat ad¬ 
ministrations, It is a war due wholly to 
the incredible bungling—to speak mildly 
—of our Nation’s affairs by the New Deal 
Party which has controlled our national 
Government for the past 17 years. 

Five years ago, at the end of the World 
War II, we had the most powerful Army 
and Navy in the world, and we were aided 
by a powerful British Army and Navy. 
We were in a position to dictate terms to 
Russia. We failed to do so, and instead, 
during the years that followed. Presi¬ 
dent Truman and his administration 
proceeded to turn over to Russia the 
control of a large portion of the globe 
and to allow our own military power 
to decline to a dangerous low. 

In pursuit of its policy of favoring Rus¬ 
sia, a policy dictated by its Socialist plan¬ 
ners, our Government, under the leader¬ 
ship first of President Roosevelt and then 
of President Truman, shamefully and 
dishonorably betrayed our stanch ally, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the Nationalist 
Government of China, and turned China, 
with its 450,000,000 people, over to the 
Communist stooges of Moscow. By so 
doing, it rendered impotent the one pow¬ 
er in Asia that could have stopped Russia 
in her tracks, and by so doing, have pre¬ 
vented the present war in Korea. 

By so doing, our Government has 
placed Russia in a position to obtain 
control of all Asia, with half the popu¬ 
lation of the world, and has increased 
immeasurably her chances of achieving 
her ambition of world conquest. 

As a result of all this, the United States 
is today in great peril. Even though the 
Korean war should terminate shortly, 
nevertheless, barring an early beginning 
and prompt ending of world war HE, this 
country must for a great many years be 


subjected to the rigors and controls of a 
war economy, with millions of its men 
under arms, with crushing taxes levied 
to support a huge military establishment, 
v/ith no hope of relief in the foreseeable 
future, and with the ever-present terri¬ 
fying prospect of an infiation, already 
V7eil advanced, that will destroy the 
purchasing power of our money and the 
value of every insurance policy and bank 
account in the United States. 

This is the record of the administration 
that has ruled this country for 17 years; 
the most incompetept administration the 
country has ever known. No honest, 
sensible person having the slightest 
familiarity v/ith the facts can arrive at 
any conclusion other than that the pres¬ 
ent lot of self-seeking, incompetent 
politicians be driven from office. 

In the language of A. B, Genung, in 
the Country Almanac of September 1, 
1950: 

Providence, R. I., September 22, 1950• 

Tile American people, on the average, 
simply have no comprehension of barbarian 
levels of life, thought, motive or action. * * * 

But now, suddenly, incredibly, right here 
in the middle of the twentieth century, we 
and our civilization have come up stark 
against the seething, sinister might of a 
barbarian world. A world alien, unknown to 
us. But a world full of brutal, rapacious, 
predatory, utterly ruthless and savage men. 
Hordes of them, captained and enslaved by 
power-hungry tyrants to whom conquest is 
the one age-old road to enrichment. 

It is as though, in a nightmare, the clock 
had been turned back 700 years and we 
stared out upon the savage Mongol hordes of 
Genghis Khan, moving westward like a tide 
to our destruction. It Is monstrous, un¬ 
believable. 

But it is a fact. The barbarians of the 
East are on the move again. A billion of 
them. Armed, equipped, aflame with the 
fever of conquest and plunder. * * * 

America faces a problem. A very simple 
problem- It is the problem of survival. 

It is largely unaware of this as yet. Nor 
can any of us guess the time when that first 
sickening spasm of comprehension and of 
real fear will sweep across this land. It will. 
We don’t know when. It might even be this 
month. 

We are well-to-do children. And for 18 
years we have been fed a patent medicine 
calculated to lull us, soften us, make self- 
seeking parasites out of us. We are still 
being fed the same insidious, enervating 
stuff, a socialistic opium as deadly in this 
mad world as though we were all literally 
being dosed with narcotic. The intent is to 
make us dependent upon a clique of bureau¬ 
crats who will plan our lives for us. And 
the effects are all about us. We are depend¬ 
ent children, believing in Santa Claus, vot¬ 
ing for bigger and better presents, uncon¬ 
scious of all this barbarian menace building 
up. Such is our legacy from the Roosevelt 
era. * * 

Our own personal opinion is that wlien 
and if we do arouse ourselves, we shall dis¬ 
cover that the one first job to be done is to 
clean out Washington, to cast off that in¬ 
cubus of weak, pandering, selfseeking lead¬ 
ership and put men at the head who knows 
the worth and meaning of the real American 
system, * * * 

Even then the problem will be one of sur¬ 
vival. 

It Is later even than the most alert ones 
thought, 

Robert B. Ubesssr. 

Phovieence, R. I., September 22, 1950. 
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0efer»ds Lobbies fcr Usteed States Aides 


EXTSNSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septemher 22, 1950 

Mr. REES. Mr, Speaker, in the Sep¬ 
tember 21,1950, issue of the Washington 
Times-Herald, our colleague and distin¬ 
guished member of the House Post Oihce 
and Civil Service Committee, Mrs. Kath¬ 
erine St. George, appeared as a guest 
columnist. 

The views of Mrs. St. George are al¬ 
ways timely. I am sure the Members of 
the House will be interested in her state¬ 
ment. It follows: 

Defends Lobbies for United States Aides 

Just as it is a fact that the Members of 
the House of Representatives are the people 
in Government who are the closest to the 
people, because they are all up for election 
every 2 years and therefore have to be ever 
in close touch with their own districts, 
so it is also true that of all the committees 
of Congress, the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is in closer touch 
with the everyday lives of a great cross- 
section of our country. 

The civil-service roster of the United 
Stales is now tremendous, including as it 
does, approximately 2,000,000 persons, from 
the humblest clerks to top executives. Be¬ 
sides these the committee has the Post Office 
Department and its affairs to care for. 
Here we have a giant business in which 
600,000 employees are working and handling 
over $1,000,000,000 annually. 

Nothing is closer to the people than the 
Post Office Department. In some parts of 
the country it is the main contact that peo¬ 
ple have with the Federal Government, and 
the local postman is indeed the representa¬ 
tive, and in the majority of cases an excel¬ 
lent one, of the Government of the United 
States. 

Now these people all have problems, the 
principal one being how to balance their 
budgets in these days of rising prices, and 
next, how to obtain security when their 
working days are over. 

few congressmen are overpaid 

Congress has increased salaries in the last 
4 years all along the line, and that includes 
Cabinet officers and others in the execu¬ 
tive branch, notably the President. 

The Congress has not, however, increased 
the salaries of its own Members, and I men¬ 
tion that because it is fashionable in some 
quarters to say that Congressmen are over¬ 
paid. 

I know very few of whom this could be 
said, but my suggestion would be that if 
there are some who do not earn their hiring, 
you can always replace them by others who 
will, because going to Congress is like love, 
you cannot make it unpopular. 

There is a great deal of talk and adverse 
criticism these days of the activities of lob¬ 
bies and lobbyists and they now have to be 
registered and duly accounted for, with a 
statement as to salaries and whom they are 
worlang for. 

The civil service employees and postal em¬ 
ployees are represented by members of their 
respective organizations who may well be 
classed as lobbyists, who present their cases 
before the committee and visit members in 
their offices to talk over the various bills 
before them. 


I have never agreed with the opposition to 
lobbying, because it seems to me to be a 
very important part of the American philos¬ 
ophy of government. The idea is embodied 
in the first article of the bill of rights where 
the people ai’e guaranteed the right of peti¬ 
tion. 

Our country is now so vast, and our popu¬ 
lation so large, that it stands to reason that 
in many instances it would he difficult for 
them to come in person to petition Congress, 
although they still have that right and exer¬ 
cise it frequently to this very day. 

It is, however, simpler, in most cases, for 
people in a similar profession or career to 
designate one of their own members to rep¬ 
resent them and their interests with the 
appropriate committees of Congress, and it 
also stands to reason that this individual 
must he paid for his work and time. There 
is nothing to criticize in this practice which 
is a natural outgrov/th of representative gov¬ 
ernment. It is objected that through these 
lobbies, legislation is often influenced. Why 
not? Surely one of the cornerstones of our 
Republic is that the Government belongs to 
the people and they surely are the ones to 
infl.uence it through their Representatives, 
or in person. 

PEOPLE TO BLAME FOR FEDERAL FAULTS 

The other side of this is that the people 
themselves are directly to blame for the kind 
of government they have in this country. 
In other words, when you complain of 
waste, extravagance, and red tape—and you 
have good reason to complain of all three- 
stop and ask yourself what you personally 
have done to correct this situation. 

If you are perfectly honest with yourself 
you will have to admit that you are against 
waste, extravagance, and red tape for every¬ 
one and every organization except your own. 

Here again we try to remove the mote in 
our brother’s eye while leaving the beam in 
our own. This is human nature, but it does 
not help the cause of good government. 

If we are to progress we must keep striv¬ 
ing for liberty and justice for all, and not 
simply for ourselves and our immediate 
group. 

Now that so many of our people are in civil 
service and Government employ there is a 
rising desire for more measures that will 
insure security. 

This is natural because no one can get very 
rich in Government service; in fact, it is 
well-nigh impossible to lap up anything for 
sickness and old age, and for that reason 
legislation that will provide for these things 
is constantly brought before the committee 
and passed into law. 

It is safe to say that there is more security 
In civil service and Government employ to¬ 
day than in any other kind of work. 

But there is not the opportunity to make 
a fortune that the private individual can 
have if he is willing to take the risks without 
which no great success can ever be achieved. 

C3SC SHOULD PROVIDE SUPREME COXmT 

Great progress has been made in protecting 
the rights of employees in the matter of 
separation from the service. 

It is my feeling that the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission should be a final court of appeal or 
supreme court, if you will, and that any em¬ 
ployee may have the right to go before them 
for a final appeal if he or she does not believe 
a fair hearing has been provided in the de¬ 
partment. 

The commission would thus be in close 
touch always with all departments and a 
real living organization to the employees. 

As our Government gets bigger and big¬ 
ger we must guard against allowing the 
various boards and commissions in the ex¬ 
ecutive branch to become a little group of 
untouchable and unapproachable Olym¬ 


pians, above and bsyond the reach of aver¬ 
age mortals. They must come down to 
earth and play their part in the rough-and- 
tumble of the arena. 

This is one of the many dangers of big 
government: That it gets away from the peo¬ 
ple and then becomes their master instead 
of their servant. George V\^asliington said: 
“Government is not reason, it is not elo¬ 
quence. It is a force: Like fire, it is a dan¬ 
gerous servant and a fearful master.” 

This is a true saying and one to be fol¬ 
lowed and heeded. 

The committee has, of course, been deep¬ 
ly concerned about eliminating bad securi¬ 
ty risks, subversives and Communists in 
Government. This is a most serious prob¬ 
lem today and one that should not be han¬ 
dled in a namby-pamby, sentimental man¬ 
ner. 

We have suddenly decided to fight commu¬ 
nism all over the world and yet we are slow 
to eradicate Communists in our own Gov¬ 
ernment. It is said that there are very few 
subversives and Communists in the depart¬ 
ments of Government. The answer to that 
is that there should be none. 

MORE COMMIES HERE THAN IN EARLY U. S. S. R. 

Reliable sources, notably the FBI, tell us 
there are more Communists in the United 
States than there were in Russia before they 
took over that country. There is absolutely 
no excuse for coddling such enemies of the 
Nation. 

I think I can truly say that the present 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
is fully aware of this and is guarding the 
American philosophy of government and the 
rights of our people, most jealously. 

This committee is also very free from par¬ 
tisanship and the committee votes are rare¬ 
ly along party lines. 

This is due to the splendid leadership we 
have in our chairman, Tom Murray, of Ten¬ 
nessee, and our ranking minority member, 
Edward H. Rees, of Kansas, who work well 
together and instill a spirit of fair play and 
cooperation in the whole committee. 

We also are fortunate in that we in this 
committee are near to the people and as 
we pursue our way, no doubt making mis¬ 
takes at times, we have the knowledge that 
we are working with 2,000,000 men and 
women in civil service and 500,000 postal em¬ 
ployees who are, by and large, as fine a 
group of patriotic Americans as can be found, 
and that we are all working together for a 
better America and the preservation of our 
great Republic. 


The Monster Hoarder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am having many letters from my dis¬ 
trict from housewives asking me why it 
is that, prices of necessities, such as food, 
are so high, and the cost constantly in¬ 
creasing. 

This is not difficult to answer in very 
plain language. Speaking generally, it 
is because of the inordinate waste of the 
New Deal, and its total disregard of the 
necessities of the overburdened taxpay- 
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ers, the depreciation of the dollar under 
deficit financing, the hoarding by the 
Government of the necessities of life, 
and the Truman war. 

To put the whole matter, so far as 
necessities are concerned, in understand¬ 
able and popular language. I am insert¬ 
ing as part of my remarks an article by 
George Dixon which appeared in the 
Washington (D. C,) Times-Herald under 
date of September 20, 1950: 

V/ASHiNGTCN Scene 
(By George Dixon) 

Ever since President Truman delivered his 
fiiieside chat I have been waiting impatiently 
fcr him to begin taking his own advice. 

Our steadfast and peerless leader came 
out sternly against hoarding. He inveighed 
against housewives who buy up more than 
they need. He said: 

“Every American housewife must not buy 
more than she needs. She must put oft buy¬ 
ing whenever she can. If the housewife in¬ 
sists on buying more than she needs, there 
will not be enough to go around, and prices 
will go up.” 

The President explained that hoarding 
only brings on inflation and scarcity. 

It goes without saying that our infallible 
leader is right in what he says about hoard¬ 
ing. Would that he could only be as right 
about what he does. 

Naturally, every American abhors hoarding. 
We loathe and despise that bloated Mrs. Potts 
who has 10 pounds of butter stashed away 
in her deep freeze. She Is un-American. 
But, Mr. President, I know a hoarder who is 
hoarding 192,000.000 pounds of butter. 

That nouveau riche Mrs. Heifer Eaton has 
almost a whole cheese weighing 20 pounds. 
She loves to pick at it between meals, the 
fat pig. But this other hoarder has 106,- 
100,000 pounds of cheese. 

I am pretty sure you are catching on to 
whom I mean, Mr. President, which Is all 
right because I am not trying to keep you in 
suspense. But we will proceed, without defi¬ 
nite identification, for a minute. 

Nobody in our block is speaking to that 
stuck-up Mrs. Harpy. She has three 100- 
pound bags of potatoes in her cellar. We 
hope they sprout and she has potatoes grow¬ 
ing through her floor. But, Mr. President, 
she is Just an amateur. This other hoarder 
has bought 5,443,000 bags of potatoes, each 
weighing 100 pounds. 

But he’s done something even more abom¬ 
inable, Mr. President. He decided he had 
too many potatoes, even for him, and ordered 
nearly 80 percent of those 5,443,000 hundred- 
pound bags destroyed. 

There’s a creature up the street a piece 
from us, whose name we won’t even mention 
because she is Just plain sickening, who 
stocked up her cupboard until it is near bust¬ 
ing with cans of that Mexican canned beef. 
She must have 50 cans if she’s got a can. 
But this other hoarder has 68,891,113 cans 
of the same Mexican canned beef. 

There seems to be no limit to the stag¬ 
gering amounts of food this hoarder will 
hoard and watch go bad rather than let any 
American eat it. He is the biggest hoarder 
in all history. 

As of this last week he had a few other 
odds apd ends of food put away, such as 
80,952,918 pounds of dried eggs (the equiva¬ 
lent of 242,858,754 dozen eggs in the shell); 
320,700,000 pounds of dried milk (the equiva¬ 
lent of 1,635,180,000 quarts as substraoted 
from the cow, or 11 quarts for every man, 
woman and child In the country). 

As X said before, Mir. President, I am not 
tr;^ng to build up any suspense. This mon¬ 
ster hoarder is your own administration. 


World Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CECIL F. WHITE 

OP CAIIFOSNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, a lady who lives in my home town 
recently had published in our largest 
newspaper a letter which, while intend¬ 
ing to be helpful to the cause of world 
peace, contained some statements which 
I feel v/ere inspired by someone with an 
ulterior, political motive. The letter had 
-to do wiih a proposal I made for V70rld 
peace in 1940. The subject of world 
peace, Mr. Speaker, is too important to 
be trifled with and I have written an 
answer to that letter which I wish to read 
into the Congressional Record, so that 
all the people of central California may 
have all the facts. The answer is as 
follows: 

Editoe op the Bee. 

Sir: Please refer to the letter of Mrs. M. Z. 
regarding my booklet, A World United. 

The lady apparently overlooked the provi¬ 
sion on page 2 of my booklet which reads: 
“A senate composed of two senators from 
each member nation.” Some people have 
been creating the impression that I proposed 
representation in the world peace authority 
on the basis of population only. That is not 
true, as you will see from the provision for 
two senators from each nation. 

My proposal for a world peace authority 
like the United Nations is simply to provide 
a world authority on the same basis as our 
own National .Government is constructed. 
I think American democracy is the best form 
of government in the world and I want to 
see it extended throughout the world to stop 
these world wars and to stop communism. 

Apparently the opposition objects to the 
spreading of American democracy to a world¬ 
wide basis to maintain world peace. That is 
all I proposed in my booklet and they seem 
to object to it. 

With regard to the immigration clause In 
my booklet, which the opposition has criti¬ 
cized, the copyrighted edition contains the 
clause, “subject to the approval of the re¬ 
ceiving nation,” and I have a photostatio 
copy of the copyrighted edition from the copy¬ 
right office to prove it. This knocks into a 
cocked hat the claim that I advocate im¬ 
practical immigation laws. 

If we only give American money and eco¬ 
nomic aid to individual foreign nations, we 
do nothing to promote a permanent world 
peace organization. If we offer military and 
economic aid to the United Nations as a 
united world peace organization, we build 
a permanent world peace authority, and I am 
for it. 

I would not quibble about unimportant de¬ 
tails of a booklet I wrote in 1940 advocating 
a world peace authority. I would not 
quibble about the unimportant details of a 
world peace plan now. To show my latest 
thinking and effort in connection with world 
peace, I introduced a resolution in Congress 
on June 7,1949, along with 82 other Congress¬ 
men, both Republicans and Democrats. 
This resolution is stripped of all details and 
deals with the irreducible minimum of ele¬ 
ments in order to eliminate details which 
Boight be, subject to controversy. It reads as 
follows: 


**Iiesolved by the House of Representatives 
{the Senate oonev/ning). That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be a funda¬ 
mental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its development 
into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate to 
preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law.” 

Let us build the United Nations into a 
real organisation for peace by eliminating 
the veto and by expanding the present 
United Nations army (now under General 
MacArthur) into a force large enough to 
maintain peace in the world. If Russia does 
not want to go along, then we v^/ould at least 
have all the other most powerful nations of 
the world allied together against Russia to 
insulate the free world against aggression 
and communism. 

I fought in two wars and my sons are now 
enlisted for this one. I am sick and tired of 
war. I wrote that booklet in 1940 hoping to 
help bring about a world authority like the 
United Nations with an international army 
to maintain world peace, and I am glad the 
same general pattern has been followed in 
the formation of the United Nations. The 
main reason i ran for Congress was to do 
what I can to bring about a permanent or¬ 
ganization for world peace. If such a world 
peace authority is finally successful, it may 
save my two little grandsons from becoming 
cannon fodder some day, and save civiliza¬ 
tion from virtual extinction. 


Appropriations for the £ighty-fir$t Con¬ 
gress^ First and Second Sessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN TABER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OB REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Speaker, I am sub¬ 
mitting a table showing the appropria¬ 
tions for the Eighty-first Congress, first 
and second sessions, together with the 
requests from the budget, the House ac¬ 
tion, the Senate action, the Public Law, 
and the increases of the second session 
over the first session. In addition, I am 
showing the contract authority which 
has been granted. 

The total amount which has been 
made available as a result of the direct 
appropriations is $52,540,855,488. This 
represents an increase over the first ses¬ 
sion’s appropriations of $14,715,829,277. 
.With the single exception of civilian for¬ 
eign aid, where there is a large reduc¬ 
tion, every item shows an increase. 
Tentative decreases are shown in the 
Labor-Federal Security and Treasury- 
Post Office items, but these are explained 
because of a reorganization which trans¬ 
ferred the General Services Administra¬ 
tion to the independent offices bill, and 
there is an item of a reduction caused by 
a failure to use the funds appropriated 
last year for railroad-retirement bene¬ 
fits in the Labor-Federal Security bill. 

The contract authorizations are less 
than last year by $2,100,000,000. 
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The worst part of the whole situation 
is that the civilian activities of the Gov¬ 
ernment have gone up hy tremendous 
leaps. There has evidently been a throt¬ 
tling of the expenditures for the armed 
services, because the only set-up that 
shows an increase, in spite of our for¬ 
eign situation in the period since the 1st 
of July 1950, is the Air Force which shows 
an increase of $596,000,000. The Army 
itself shows a decrease of $687,000,000. 
The Navy shows a decrease of $190,- 
000 , 000 . 

Expenditures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were $40,166,000,000 and the re¬ 


ceipts were $37,044,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of $3,122,000,000. With appropri- 
ations available now totaling $52,540.- 
000,000, it is easy enough to see that the 
expenditure figure of $40,000,000,000 last 
year is going to be exceeded by a very 
large amount, even though the first 3 
months’ expenditure is less than last 
year. 

The expenditures in the last half of the 
year will increase very markedly, and 
unless we have large impounding, on the 
part of the President, of funds in the 
civilian establishments of the Govern¬ 
ment—where they are not needed—the 


deficit is going to be so large as to en¬ 
danger our debt limit of $275,000,000,003. 

The Republican Members of the House 
have stood very solidly for retrench¬ 
ment in Federal appropriations for the 
civilian establishments, where it could 
be done. We wish we could say that all 
of our Democratic colleagues had done as 
well. We are grateful to those who did 
stand for economy. But it is apparent 
that unless a Republican Congress is 
elected, the wasteful operations of the 
Government will continue on a very con¬ 
siderable scale. 


Appropriation and contract authority comparisons excluding permanent and trust fund accounts, borrowing authority, public debt 

transactions, reappropriations, etc. 



1st sess., 81st 
Cong. 

2d sess., 81st Gong. 

Increase or 
decrease, 

1st sess. 

1951 budget 
request 

House action 

Senate action 

Public law 

Appropriations; 

Independent offices..-.. 

Civil functions. 

Statc-J ustice-Commerce. 

Labor-Federal Security. 

Treasury-Post Office—. 

Agriculture. 

District of Columbia. 

Interior.-.- 

Armed services. 

Legislative.-. 

Foreign aid.—. 

Urgent deficiency—.. 

$7,617,739,361 
664,178,190 
677,972,102 
2,387,381,385 
3,090,528,903 
715,601,607 
102,754,447 
584,098,797 
12,949,562,498 
62,262,110 
5,659,990,000 
*2,155,868,802 

$8,458,148,324 

834,867,500 

1,184,035,897 

2,462,072,500 

2,812,155,600 

806,278,446 

119,167,175 

669,251,505 

13,078,675,000 

65,296,396 

4,855,073,729 

813,108,000 

605,024,943 

16,852,484,598 

$8,021,827,007 
630,820,000 
1, no, 870,462 
2,271,099,614 
2,754,105,000 
764, 032,701 
112,840,340 
622,134,130 
12,910,702,300 
56,322,450 
0) 

732,485,500 
625,493,694 
16,771,356,077 

$8,018,2S9, 977 
763,464,620 
1,0G6, 260, 732 
2,276,842,274 
2,700,305,360 
780,374,074 
119,019, 662 
617,001, 433 
13,294, 581,821 
69,308,211 
4,599,873, 729 
75S, 729,100 
660,272,508 
17,108,735,669 

$7,996,140,947 
687,043,270 
1,065,627, 962 
2,272,428,614 
2,757,846,000 
773, 208, 924 
118,049,286 
620,396,325 
13,294,299,443 
69,290,211 
4,387,373,729 
739, 653,500 
653,761,608 
17,105,735,669 

$378,401,586 
22,865,080 
387, 655,860 
(114, 952, 771} 
(332,682,903)' 
67,607,317 
15, 294,839 
36,297, 528 
344, 736,945 

7, 028,101 
(1,272,616,271) 
(1,416,215,302) 
653,761,608 
15,948,647,660 

1951 supplemental_——..-. 

8 1,157,038,009 

Total_ 

37,825,026,211 

53,615,699,613 

47,384,089,275 

52,981,119,070 

52,640,865 488 

14,715,829,277 

Contract authority - -_ ^__ 





0 

62,325,000 
154,288,000 
36,230,000 
631,617,000 
1,385,786,000 


State, Justice, etc.1 

Labor-Federal Security. 

Interior. 

Independent _ __ _ 

68.200,000 
185,161,300 
66,70.3,900 i 
480,339,025 
2,752,913,470 
500,000,000 

91,036,500 

161,211,000 

44,750,000 

578,367,000 

1,385,785,000 

58,786,500 
154,288,000 
38,250,000 
510,517,000 
1,385,785,000 

■H 

Defense...-. 

' Teorpion aM _ _ 

TTrgont dofieiftnoy ^ - _—- 



78,886,000 
36,000,000 
58,217,600 


D^ficioncy, 1950 _ _ 


$!nnplpTT|flnt!i,l I95t _ . - _-__ 


717,600 


100,000 ' 
1,645,000 
420,000,000 

District of CoIutti bin - _ 




- 

Treasin'y t r- - _ 





Total contract authority,.. 





4,474,963,298 

2,364,579,500 

2,227,229,100 

2,356,672,600 

2,342,247,600 

(2,132,715,698) 

Grand total... 

Leas over-all cuts_____-_ 

42,299,989,509 

55,980,279,113 

49,611,318,375 

600,000,000 

65,337,791, 670 
450,000,000 

54,883,103,088 
650,000,000 

12,583,113,679 
560,000,000 

Net. 



42,299,989,509 

55,980,279,113 

49,011,318,375 

54,887,791,670 

54,333,103,088 

12,033,113,679 


1 Foreign aid not considered in House. 

»1949 deficiencies. 

® 1950 supplementals. 

* in addition—indefinite amount for purchase of 100,000 pounds of wool, knitting yam, and woolen febrics. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the $52,- 
540,855,488 of direct appropriations, 
there is available to the Departments to 
spend $6,557,462,804 of permanent ap¬ 
propriations, making a total for the 
bureaucrats to spend of $59,098,318,292. 


My Report to the Indians of the Ninth 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN TEE^ HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, northern 
Minnesota is the home of the Chippewa 
Indian and much of the Indian popula¬ 
tion is concentrated in Minnesota’s 


Ninth District. Therefore, as the Con¬ 
gress nears adjournment, I ask permis¬ 
sion to report to them on the legislation 
that I have introduced on their behalf 
during the recent months and my other 
efforts as their representative in Con¬ 
gress. 

March 30, 1949: H. R. 3895, a bill to 
declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe. 

The purpose of this bill is to declare 
title to approximately 28,554 acres of 
land purchased by the United States in 
connection with the Flat Lake and Twin 
Lakes Indian demonstration projects in 
Minnesota, to be held by the United 
States in trust for the Minnesota Chip¬ 
pewa Tribe of Indians. 

It also authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to proclaim this land as an addi¬ 
tion to the White Earth Reservation. 
The chief purposes of the Flat Lake and 
Twin Lakes demonstration projects were 


to supply a place for homes for Indians; 
furnish the Indians a place to grow 
gardens; furnish the Indians a source 
of fuel; and to bring the whole area 
under Indian control in order to achieve 
an economical system of land use for 
the lands now owned by the Indians. 

This measure was approved by the 
House of Representatives on June 20, 
1949, and is now pending in the Senate. 

October 4, 1949, per capita payment; 
H. R. 6319, a bill to authorize a $100 per 
capita payment to members of thje Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from 
the proceeds of the sale of timber and 
lumber on the Red Lake Reservation. 

This bill would authorize the payment 
of a $50 per capita payment to be made 
upon the passage and approval of this 
act and the second installment of $50 
per capita to be made January 15,1951, 
and is similar to the measures I intro¬ 
duced previously which authorized and 
provided capita payments. 
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My measure v/as approved by the 
Houce of Representatives on June 5, 
1C50, and v/as pending in the Senate un¬ 
til ^ugusb when it v/as taken up tut 
not passed. On September 13, 1953, the 
Senate passed ray bill in greatly changed 
form. Through my efforts and contacts 
and follov/lng cut my desires, the House 
conferees insisted on the more desirable 
provisions of my bill. However, the Sen¬ 
ate held out for the reduced payment of 
$75 instead of $1G0 as provided in my 
bill,' H. R. 6319. The payments were 
divided with $37.50 to be paid this fall, 
and $37.50 during the winter. 

June 30, 1950: H. R. 9017, a bill to 
promote the rehabilitation of the bands 
of Chippewa Indians in the State of Min¬ 
nesota, located on the Red Lake, White 
Earth, Greater Leech Lake, Bois Fort or 
Nett Lake, Mille Lac,Pond du Lac, Grand 
Portage, and Vermillion Lake Indian 
Reservations, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
a long-range program of rehabilitation 
which shall include oif-reservation em¬ 
ployment and adjustments related to 
such employment. 

1 This proposal would authorize to be 
appropriated the sum of $15,000,000 for 
the establishment of a revolving fund 
to assist in carrying out the purposes of 
this act. Consideration and action on 
this legislation will come following re¬ 
ports of the House committee referred 
to in the next paragraph. 

March 20,1950: House Resolution 525, 
a resolution calling for the creation of 
a committee In the House of Represent¬ 
atives to investigate and study the re¬ 
habilitation needs of the Chippewa In¬ 
dians located on the Red Lake, White 
Earth, Greater Leech Lake, Bois Fort or 
Nett Lake, Mille Lac, Fond du Lac, and 
Grand Portage Reservations, with spe¬ 
cial attention to be given to the following 
projects: 

First. Development of industrial and 
business enterprises. 

Second, Development of off-reserva¬ 
tion employment. 

Third. Surveys of physical and human 
resources. 

Fourth. Development of agricultural 
opportunities. 

Fifth. Development of educational op¬ 
portunities, including loans for educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

- Sixth. Hospital buildings and equip¬ 
ment, and other health-conservation 
measures. 

Seventh. Establishment of a revolving 
loan fund for establishment of business; 
home and land improvements; for the 
purchase of machinery, stock, and other 
farming equipment; and for the purpose 
of building new tribal enterprises. 

Eighth. Construction and mainte¬ 
nance of roads, trails, and so forth. 

Ninth. Housing and necessary facili¬ 
ties and equipment. 

Tenth. Water and sewerage systems 
and other common service facilities, 

A congressional committee is now 
working on these suggestions and is ex¬ 
pected to report to the next Congress 
in January. 

I am convinced that a comprehensive 
long-range program for the rehabilita¬ 


tion of the Cliippsw/a Tribe of Indians 
is essential. The handling cf the situa¬ 
tion by Y/ashington had its mistaken 
start long ago and it is time for tiie 
Government to meet the situation 
squarely and effectively. 

SUSPL-ETS POODS 

. During the past year I have been in 
frequent contact with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, urging them 
to distribute surplus commodities to ti-e 
Indians of Minnesota. They have dis¬ 
tributed $66,376 worth cf foods. How¬ 
ever, I feel that the amount distributed 
is not nearly sufncient in view of tlie 
great needs of the Indians themselves 
and the great surpluses of food which 
are available. I am now seeking a 
greater distribution of surplus foods for 
this coming winter. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this report 
has given the native Americans of my 
district a clear picture of my efforts 
on their behalf during the Eighty-first 
Congress. I am an a^pg^yed mShi&er 
of the Red Lak^ Bah'd of the Chippewa 
Tribe, my Indian name being “Gi-gi-go- 
we-ne-ne." 

I want to assure all of the Indians 
of my fullest interest, cooperation, and 
help relative to their personal as well 
as tribal problems. I ask them to write 
to me or personally see me at any op¬ 
portunity concerning any matter they 
may have on which I can possibly be 
of service and assistance. 


Daughters of the American Revoluticn 
Opposed to Any Form of World Gov- 
ernmeni 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OJP 

HON.UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF HM^RESENTATEVES 

. Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing a forceful, concise statement of the 
position taken by the great patriotic 
organization, the Daughters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, which opposes any 
form of world government which would 
include the United States. I commend 
it to the attention of every Member. It 
follows: 

The National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution is against any form of 
world government because: 

1. The mere writing of a constitution, the 
passing of a law or the declaration of pious 
phrases about; peace will not compel peoples 
to live in harmony. 

2. Lack of a common cultural herits^e, 
common language, traditions, religion, and 
law among prospective members of a world 
federation would prevent a community of in¬ 
terests, 

3. "With less than 7 percent of the world 
population in the United States, the sur¬ 
render of our national sovereignty to a world 
governing body will forfeit our liberty, ftee 
enterprise and independence to the dictates 
of this governing body. 


4. Forfeiture of sovereignty means for- 
fenure of our right (again v/ith only 7 per¬ 
cent of the population in our county) to de¬ 
cide wliat taxes we shall pay and how they 
shall he spenG. Authority of a world govern¬ 
ing body to tax all citizens according to 
a^jility to pay v/ould be disastrous to the 
citizens of the United States who enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world today. 

5. Any form of disarmament and the sub¬ 
stitution of a world police force in which 
your husbands, sons, daughters, and perhaps 
you, would serve at the die bates cf this 
body would subject this country to domina¬ 
tion of the Communict Party, consider the 
population of Russia, Siberia, the countries 
behind the iron curtain, Communist China 
and the subversive groups in all other coun¬ 
tries, ready to take over Vvhen the moment Is 
ripe. International wars would become civil 
wars and we would be undefended, having no 
United States Armed Forces. 

6. Concentration of power in a world gov¬ 
ernment wouid provoke rather than prevent 
wars. Basic causes of v/ars are not political 
but population pressures',* unequal distribu-' 
tion,^ regOTii‘desrambitions of dictators ‘aiid 
idsalogicai crusades. 

7. A.boiishment of the laws of immigration 
v/ould permit the free movement of all 
peoples. Every country except one has over¬ 
subscribed its immigration quotas to this 
country for years to come. These people 
v;ould swarm our shores Jeopardizing the 
economy of the United States with its high 
wage levels and industrial production. 

8. World courts of law over which we would 
have little or no control would wipe out our 
system of Justice. 

9. Inability of these intellectual idealists ' 
to agree among themselves upon the form 
of a world government proves the impractica¬ 
bility of their propaganda. There are some 
SO groups, each with a different plan being 
preached to and believed by many well- 
meaning earnest people. Including a few 
Congressmen and Senators. Check on yours. 

10. The Department of State, the United 
Nations officials and practical political 
scientists reject the idea of world govern¬ 
ment, 

Katharine G. Reynolds, 

(Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds), 

National Chairman, National Defense 
Committee, 

Frances Barrett Lucas, 

(Mrs. James C. Lucas), 

Executive Secretary, National Defense 
Committee, 


This Qiiestbn of Eigness 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OP DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr, 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to di¬ 
rect your attention and that of the other 
Members to an excellent article discuss¬ 
ing the matter of bigness in business 
which is featured in the September 1950 
issue of the magazine Steelways. 

This splendid article concerning a 
matter of vital national interest is en¬ 
titled ‘This Question of Bigness/* and 
was written by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware, John J. 
Williams. I am sure that you will find, 
as I have, that this article by Senator 
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Williams is an interesting, informative, 
and eminently fair discussion of a mat¬ 
ter in which there is widespread public 
interest. 

The article by Senator Viliams which 
appeared in Steelways follows: 

This Question of Bigness—^When the 

Whopping Federal Government Con¬ 
demns Big Business, It's Time To Take 

tee Case to tee Customer 
(By Senator John J. Williams, of Delaware) 

We seem to be about ready to rev^rite Hora¬ 
tio Alger in this country. It was all very well 
for Mr. Alger’s characters to struggle up the 
ladder by their own efforts and to wind up 
being great successes. But, in the light of 
the political philosophy extant today, there 
is some doubt as to just how big a suc¬ 
cess the hero ought to be, Perhaps he should, 
level off somewhere down the line, at a point 
to be determined by a suitable committee of 
critics. Otherwise, he is bound to antagonize 
somebody. 

In the business world, at any rate, noth¬ 
ing succeeds like success when it comes to 
inviting the displeasure of Washington, D. C. 
Corporations that have successfully de¬ 
veloped and sold their products to an in¬ 
creasing number of satisfied customers now 
find themselves on the mat because they 
have grown too large in the process. A re¬ 
port recently issued by the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report likens the steel in¬ 
dustry to a public utility, saying that it is 
of such size that the Government should 
have a hand in fixing its prices and in guar¬ 
anteeing competition among companies. In 
the House of Representatives, a Special Sub¬ 
committee on the Study of Monopoly Power 
is eyeing du Pont, General Motors, General 
Electric, steel, and others on the assumption 
that their magnitude is inherently wrong. 

Neither committee has produced any tan¬ 
gible evidence to show that big business has 
harmed its competitors, the buying public, 
or small business. The evidence—and much 
of it is the Government’s own figures—points 
the other way. But by innuendo, inference 
and assumption, the idea has arisen that— 
because monopolies are often big business- 
big businesses must be monopolies. On that 
logic, we should certainly be obliged to state 
that all birds are owls, since it is common 
knowledge that all owls are birds. 

This is not to say that every corporation 
is a model of respectability. But we do know 
that our present industrial structure has 
won a war and gone on to give us the most 
prosperous years we have ever known. Be¬ 
fore we carve that structure into some other 
image, let us examine it on its economic and 
not its political merits, without recourse to 
the witch-hunter’s technique of prejudging 
the case. 

Is there, for example, any sound reason for 
an industry to grow large—apart from the 
fact that it is bound to do so if it can satisfy 
the wants of large numbers of customers? 

In my home State of Delaware is the head¬ 
quarters of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.— 
biggest chemical concern in the United 
States. On Capitol Hill, du Pont is con¬ 
sidered by some to be an undesirable concen¬ 
tration. It is indeed a concentration of 
naoney, research men and managerial skills. 
To what purpose? 

Well, take the case of nylon—which du 
Pont sells as a raw material for further 
processing as it does with 88 percent of its 
products. Nylon did not exist 20 years ago. 
As Crawford Greenewalt, president of,du 
Pont, pointed out to the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly Power, basic research on the prod¬ 
uct began in 1928. Not imtil 1940 was the 
first commercially made pound of it ready 
for sale. In the meantime, according to 
Mr. Greenewalt, du Pont had spent $27,- 


OCO.CCO on development—$27,000,000 gambled 
on an untried, unknown product. 

If there were no large corporations capable 
of making such an investment in research 
in hard cash, would there have been nylon? 
Certainly any small business which wanted 
to undertake such a development would 
have to assemble an enormous staff and 
enormous financial backing—^i. e., it v/ould 
have to become a large business. 

Nylon is just one story. Testimony by 
steel companies brought out the fact that 
a single big continuous rolling mill for roll¬ 
ing sheet steel would cost a minimum of 
$30,000,000 to build today, while a complete 
plant capable of turning out 5,0G0,CC0 tons 
of ingots yearly would take more than $1,- 
000,000,COO of capital. General Electric 
points to annual losses ranging up over $400,- 
000 on its kitchen-sink disposal during the 
19 years since research began. 

Small business cannot undertake ventures 
of this kind. Bigness we must have. Big¬ 
ness is sired by sheer necessity—^the neces¬ 
sity for efflciency and economy of operation— 
and by consumer demand for improved prod¬ 
ucts at a reasonable price. The question 
then becomes: Does bigness hurt competitors 
or damage the Nation’s small businesses? 

Geoffrey Lloyd, Britain’s v;artime petro¬ 
leum secretary, once remarked, ‘T think we 
w^ouldn’t have won the battle of Britain 
without 100 octane.” 

He was speaking of aviation fuels, natural 
and synthetic, that gave the RAF a per¬ 
formance edge over the luftwaffe in air com¬ 
bat. The story of those fuels goes back to 
1916 when Charles P. Kettering and a small 
research team began studying auto engine 
knock in a vacated Dayton, Ohio., tobacco 
warehouse. 

That study, which used up millions of dol¬ 
lars and involved the resources of General 
Motors research laboratories, not only pro¬ 
duced tetraethyl lead, which limited knock 
in auto engines, but also touched off an ex¬ 
haustive study of the molecules that make 
up fuel and paved the way for synthetics. 

The wartime role of 100 octane only dram¬ 
atized what this immense General Motors 
research program accomplished for aircraft. 
Beyond that it opened the way for engineers 
to develop new auto and truck engines that 
in the past 20 years have become 30 percent 
more efficient than the engines of the 1920’s, 
And for the entire industry—not General 
Motors alone—^the end isn’t yet in sight. 

Engineers predict that, with further fuel 
development, future high-compression en¬ 
gines will travel. as much as 30 percent 
farther on a gallon of gasoline than they 
travel today. This will save the motorist’s 
money and help conserve the Nation's pe¬ 
troleum resources. 

General Motors’ know-how in fuel and 
engine technology, requiring immense out¬ 
lays of money, brains, and materials, has 
been made available to the entire internal- 
combustion engine and petroleum indus¬ 
tries—^for autos, trucks, aircraft, farm trac¬ 
tors or any other device that operates with a 
spark ignition. Moreover, much of this ex¬ 
perience and development was ground work 
for the two-cycle Diesel program, which to¬ 
day is revolutionizing the railroads. Many 
manufacturers in these fields are, of course. 
In direct competition with GM. 

As for the lot of small business, it is 
worth recalling Mr. Greenewalt’s testimony 
about the $49.95 nylon dress. Du Pont sells 
the nylon staple for such a dress for $1.92. 
The difference goes entirely to smaller busi¬ 
ness—^the spinners of the yarn, the throw¬ 
sters who twist it, the weavers, the finishers, 
the designers and cutters, and the retail 
store that sells the dress. While Washing¬ 
ton laments their fate, I dare say small busi¬ 
nesses like these find things rather to their 
liking. 


There is considerable muttering about 
mcncpoly in steel, too. In this industry 
there are more than 200 companies, accord¬ 
ing to American Iron and Steel Institute. It 
is a matter of record that the three largest 
companies owned 56.3 percent of our steel¬ 
making capacity in 1949 as against 58 per¬ 
cent in 1939. It is also a matter of record 
that the largest company, which produced 
two-thirds of our steel at the turn of the 
century, now produces about one-third. 
Even if these facts did not make an allega- 
tio.i of monopoly look pretty thin, the per¬ 
formance of the steel industry—if it is 
monopolistic—has been strangely out of 
character. 

Monopolies traditionally tend to hold 
down production in order to create a scarcity 
and so keep up prices. Yet, I understand 
from steel’s testimony before the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Monopoly Power that the indus¬ 
try has normally had, over the last 50 years, 
more capacity for steel making than the 
public required. In the half century, the 
public called for an average of only 70 per 
cent of what the industry was prepared to 
make—though of course there were tem¬ 
porary scarcities engendered by two wars 
and two postwar periods. No sa'*e busi¬ 
nessman would have on hand production 
facilities capable of meeting immediately 
a pent-up postwar demand, unless he 
wanted to see those facilities lie idle for 
many years to come. 

Historically, monopolies also tend to sit 
tight on the status quo, since there is no 
need to underwrite research and develop 
better products in order to take the play 
away from competitors. Yet you do not 
have to be a steel man to see steel cars on the 
highway, “tin” cans in the kitchen, stain¬ 
less steels in the food processing business— 
each of which was brought to its present ex¬ 
cellence by competitive research, each of 
which has coincidentally opened up new 
fields of enterprise for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of small steel fabricators. 

If what is called monopoly or concen¬ 
tration has been at work in this country, 
it is hard to explain why the 1,660,000 busi¬ 
nesses which existed in 1900 have grown to 
4,000,000 today—a percentage increase far 
greater than that of the population. Even 
the much maligned A. & P. Co. finds 
itself competing against $0,000 more indi¬ 
vidually owned grocery stores than there 
were 10 years ago, and against 275 food 
chains which did not exist 10 years ago. 
On the other side of the coin, some of the 
industrial giants of 1900 have fallen by the 
wayside over the years. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
successes or the failures. In the main, they 
represent the decision of millions of cus¬ 
tomers as to what products satisfied them 
and what did not. It is the customers, 
indeed, who set the apparently suspect 
policy that like goods shall sell for like 
prices (since they are not prepared to buy 
for a dollar here what they can get for 75 
cents over there). With the customers sit¬ 
ting in Judgment and the law insuring fair 
play, we have created unparalleled material 
wealth and prosperity for ourselves. 

Lacking any evidence that the relative size 
of an industry is harmful to the economy, 
having plenty of evidence that large indus¬ 
try has rendered an enormous service, let’s 
not knock each other down in a wild rush 
to buy a pig in a poke. 

Let us never forget that during the past 
800 years our America under our American 
form of government has developed from a 
mere infant to the stature of a giant among 
the nations of the world. In the end, the 
fact that we have thus survived and grown 
In stature can be attributed only to our con¬ 
stant belief in and preservation of freedom 
for men and freedom for enterprise. 
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Present Democratic Adniimstration Unfair 
to Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HOM. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Minnesota along with other Midwest 
dairy States, are, and have been, con¬ 
fronted with a serious crisis in connec¬ 
tion with the dairy industry and dairy 
farming. 

If the dairy industry in Minnesota 
and other Midwest dairy States is to 
survive there must be an end to Federal, 
State, and municipal barriers and dis¬ 
criminations against interstate ship¬ 
ments of pure milk and cream from the 
Midwest and against all price discrim¬ 
inations beyond those actually justified 
by transportation and production costs 
against Midwest pure milk and cream in 
Federal milk orders. 

The situation is best summed up by 
Alfred D. Stedman, brilliant associate 
editor of the Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
of St. Paul, in an editorial dated May 14, 
1950, when he outlined the gist of the 
crisis that is facing the Dairy Belt: 

1. Midwest dairying is under a severe price 
handicap compared to seahoard dairying. 

2. There’s a real migration of Midwest 
dairying to high-price eastern areas. 

3. Rigid Government butter price supports 
are handing over the Midwest’s markets to 
other areas or products. 

4. The effect of all this Is to throw the 
hrunt of intense compe+ition on the Dairy 
Belt. 

The figures of the Government offer 
the best evidence in support of this shift 
in the activities of the dairy industry. 
Prom 1940 to 1949 milk production in the 
United States as a whole increased 8.8 
percent. New York State in the same 
period increased 15 percent; New Jer¬ 
sey, 18 percent; Pennsylvania, 24 per¬ 
cent; the North Atlantic States as a 
whole, 13.7 percent; South Atlantic 
States, 29 percent; and the East North 
Central, 16.2 percent. In the same 
period, in spite of the increase in popu¬ 
lation and the stimulus of war, Minne¬ 
sota’s milk production decreased 1 per¬ 
cent; Iowa, 10 percent; Nebraska, 16 
percent; and the West North Central 
States as a whole are down 4.6 percent. 

The dairy farmers in Minnesota and 
other Midwest States began to notice a 
decline in their markets early in the war 
period, and many of them attributed it 
to labor shortage and other factors inci¬ 
dent to the war efforts. 

The real effect of losing the commer¬ 
cial outlets was severely felt when many 
of the flue dairy herds of the Midwest 
were moved East to swell the supply of 
milk products to conamercial buyers who 
were formerly customers of the Midwest, 

The body blow came with the Govern¬ 
ment price-support program on butter, 
which resulted in the disastrous loss of 


the eastern distributive markets v/hich 
the Midwest had worked so hard to cre¬ 
ate and develop as an outlet for their 
dairy products. 

The PMA support program forced pro¬ 
ducing groups in Minnesota and the 
Midwest to sell to the Government in¬ 
stead of trade because the prices in the 
terminal markets are lower than Gov¬ 
ernment support price. It costs 2 cents 
a pound to ship butter from Minnesota 
to New York City. Butter made in New 
York State can go to New York City at 
a cost of a half cent per pound. It, 
therefore, follows that New York State- 
made butter has an advantage over Min¬ 
nesota of a cent and a half per pound. 

The hardest hit under the present 
PMA support program is the small 
creameries, including many in the Ninth 
District of Minnesota. The greater ma¬ 
jority of these ‘'small creameries” do not 
have production capacity to ship in car¬ 
load lots, and under present PMA regu¬ 
lations they must absorb and pay the 
freight to place of carlob assembly. 

Time and time again I have urged the 
PMA to modify and change their regula¬ 
tions in regard to their price support on 
butter, and I have been especially in¬ 
sistent in efforts to aid the small pro¬ 
ducing creameries. The support price 
should be f. o. b, the producing plant for 
carload and less-than-carload lots in¬ 
stead of the teiminals. If the present 
purchase program on butter is con¬ 
tinued, it will surely vripe out the small 
producer in the Midwest dairy belt and 
eventually the large producers because 
of the intense competition they are re¬ 
ceiving from the eastern producers with 
their at-hand gigantic channels of con¬ 
sumption for their products. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the dairy 
farmers of the Ninth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Minnesota may be fully apprised 
of the present dairy-support program, I 
am inserting at this point the release of 
December 22,1949, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Production 
and Marketing Administration, relative 
to the program from January 1950 
through March 1951. It is as follows: 

USDA Annoxtnces 16-Monxh Dairy Support 
Program 

Department op Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing 
Administration, 

Washington, December 22, 1949. 

A program to support farm prices of maa- 
ufacturing milk and butterfat from January 
1960 through March 1961 at national average 
prices of approximately $3.07 per hundred¬ 
weight for manufacturing milk of 3.96 per¬ 
cent butterfat (yearly average test) and ap¬ 
proximately 60 cents per pound for butter¬ 
fat was announced today by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, The pro¬ 
gram will support the price of an milk. 

The support program was announced for 
the next 16 months so as to extend through 
the next full marketing year for dairy prod¬ 
ucts. The prices announced are within the 
range specified by the Agricultural Act of 
1949 which requires that farm prices of milk 
and butterfat be supported at levels be¬ 
tween 76 and 90 percent of parity. 

The support prices represent about 79 per¬ 
cent of the parity equivalent price for man¬ 


ufacturing milk, as parity is estimated under 
the new parity formula. (The parity equiv¬ 
alent price for manufacturing milk is 88.5 
percent of the United States average parity 
price of all milk sold by farmers at whole¬ 
sale to plants and dealers.) 

As a means of carrying out this support 
to dairy farmers, the Department will offer 
to make carlot purchases of processed dairy 
products at the following prices, f. o. b. at 


any location in the United States: 

Cheddar cheese, U. S. grade A or 

higher (cents per pound)_ SI 

Butter, U. S. grade A or higher (cents 

per pound)_ 60 

Butter, U. S. grade B (cents per 

pound)_ 58 

Nonfat dry milk solids, spray type, 

U. S. extra (cents per pound)_- I 2 Y 2 

Nonfat dry milk solids, roller type, 

U. S. extra (cents per pound)_ IOY 2 


Evaporated milk (dollars per case) — 3.95 

The farm support prices (in dollars and 
cents) under the new program are approxi¬ 
mately the same as the average levels sup¬ 
ported during 1949. The percentages of 
parity support under the two programs dif¬ 
fer, however, because of the new parity for¬ 
mula. It is estimated that 79 percent of par¬ 
ity for milk under the new formula is about 
equal to 90 percent of the old parity price. 

In connection with the program, I asked 
for and received from the Department of 
Agriculture a few days ago the following 
data: 


Price-support purchases in Minnesota, 
1949-50 
[Pounds] 



1049 

1950 ^ 

* Total 

'Rnfi.fvr___ 

23,300,000 

3,300,000 

99,000,000 

26,900, flOO 
7.(100,000 
66,300.000 

50,200,000 

1 8,300,000 

104,300,000 


Milk .solids 



* 1950 figures include purchases January through Juno. 


Minnesota contains 188,952 farms, 
covering 33,100,000 acres. Its farm peo¬ 
ple make up 29,300,000 percent of the 
State population. The available statis¬ 
tics disclose that the farm cash receipts 
declined considerably in 1949. Cash re¬ 
ceived from farm products in 1943 
totaled about $1,145,055,000, compared 
with $1,332,313,000 in 1948. According 
to 1945 census figures, over half of the 
farmers who receive over 50 percent of 
their income from dairying live in the 
Midwest. 

The Minnesota Creameries Associa¬ 
tion informed me in March of this year 
that their producer groups represent 
352 member plants in Minnesota, serv¬ 
ing 76,000 farmer producers, so it can be 
readily seen that the dairy industry is a 
very important factor in the life and 
economy of Minnesota, 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to assure the dairy farmers 
of my congressional district that I shall 
continue to wholeheartedly support leg¬ 
islation and Federal policies that will 
benefit them and vigorously oppose 
those measures, regulations, and orders 
which are detrimental to their interests 
and welfare. I also invite them to write 
at any time concerning their Federal 
problems. My address is: Represent¬ 
ative Harold C. Hagen, 1405 House Of¬ 
fice Building, Washington, D. C,, or 205 
Post Office Building, Crookston, Minn. 
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Iiaternatioiaal Aspects of Fishery 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record , I include an 
excellent article by Edward W. Allen* 
of Seattle, entitled “International As¬ 
pects of Fishery Conservation.’' Mr. 
Alien is chairman of the International 
Fisheries Commission and vice chair¬ 
man of the Pacific Fisheries Conference. 
He is one of the outstanding authoi'ities 
on the subject with which he deals and 
I recommend his article to my col¬ 
leagues. It follows: 

International Aspects op Fishery 
Conservation 
(By Edward W. Allen) 

The Pacific Northwest can properly claim 
credit for the greatest progress anywhere in 
the world in fishery conservation through 
international cooperation. Although the 
idea is spreading, even today the Interna¬ 
tional Fisheries Commission, which deals 
with our coastal halibut, and the Interna¬ 
tional Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, 
which deals with the sockeye salmon of this 
area, constitute the only examples of actual 
joint international fisheries management. 

The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Treaty, 
the whaling agreement, and the recent 
treaties entered into toy the United States 
with Mexico and Costa Rica are still in the 
first stages, and the Great Lakes Treaty has 
not yet been ratified. To be sure, there have 
been multilateral pacts such as that dealing 
with the fur seals besides hundreds of other 
treaties relating to fisheries, but the two first 
mentioned are the only ones actually pro¬ 
viding a continuous system of joint regula¬ 
tion of a fishery both within and outside of 
national waters. 

The people of this region should take satis¬ 
faction in the fact that this method which 
originated here has met with remarkable 
success, so much so that the work of these 
two Commissions has been pointed to 
throughout the whole fishery world as the 
outstanding example of how international 
fishery management can be made practical. 
This should be borne in mind when con¬ 
sidering some of the fantastic schemes which 
are being proposed as substitutes. 

Millions of people today are pitifully 
hungry and the world population is, never¬ 
theless, rapidly increasing. Whether we view 
the facts as pessimists or optimists, it must 
be admitted that there are natural limita¬ 
tions upon land food productivity and that 
some regions have probably reached that 
limit and are now declining. Drainage has 
leached out essential chemical elements and 
erosion has reduced the quantity of soil in 
huge agricultural areas. 

Some ocean fisheries have also been badly 
depleted, but they differ from lands from 
which the soil has been washed away be¬ 
cause they can probably be restored by proper 
management even though the process may 
he slow and expensive if not applied in time. 
It also seems reasonably certain that there 
are substantial fishery stocks which remain 
almost untapped. As it is, almost 40,- 
000,000,000 pounds of fish are being taken 
from ocean waters annually. Properly 
utilized, the enormous food reservoir of the 
sea may save millions of lives. When one 


considers relative values, it may well be that 
the maintenance of wholesome food stocks 
is more important than building industrial 
power plants. 

But how are we to manage these great 
marine food reservoirs? That is a mixed 
question of law and fact. Perhaps our ideas 
in both respects need reorientation in view 
of modern developments. Some clear think¬ 
ing is required so that on the one hand we 
shall not be hide-bound by legal principles 
v/hLch had their origin in sailing-ship days, 
and on the other hand, not ignore the cold 
facts of experience. 

Pish appear to be found in all ocean 
regions—hot and cold, shallow and deep— 
but there is enormous variation in density, 
and there can be little doubt but that the 
bulk of edible fish life is to be found above 
or adjacent to the continental shelves. In 
other words, most of the valuable fisheries, 
though not all, are coastal. These, how¬ 
ever, largely extend beyond what Canada 
and the United States have generally recog¬ 
nized as national waters, that is, waters 
not more than 3 miles off shore. The law 
seems to be clear, and there appears to be 
no inclination to change it in this respect, 
that a nation has complete control of its 
fisheries in its inland and territorial waters 
except to the extent relinquished by agree¬ 
ment. 

EXTEND 3-MILE LIMIT 

In recent years a strong movement has 
developed in support of the principle that 
a nation has a special interest in its coastal 
fisheries even though they do extend more 
than 3 miles from shore; in other words* 
this special interest is not confined to terri¬ 
torial waters. 

This movement has been stimulated by two 
factors. The first is the adverse effect upon a 
coastal nation’s economy if a foreign power 
sends over its vessels and ruthlessly destroys 
the coastal nation’s fisheries even though not 
approaching within three miles of shore. 
This is illustrated by the Japanese threat 
shortly before the war literally to destroy the 
highly valuable Bristol Bay Alaska red salmon 
runs. Similar damage, although perhaps not 
to the same degree, could be done even now 
if the Japanese, or any other people, were to 
engage in unrestricted fishing on Swiftsure 
Banks off the Strait of Juan de Puca. The 
second factor is the success of the Interna- 
national Fisheries Commission in restoring 
and maintaining the great halibut fishery off 
this coast which now supplies almost three- 
fourths of the entire world catch of this de¬ 
licious fish, much of which fishery extends 
more than 3 miles out. The recent en¬ 
couraging results of the Fraser River salmon 
regulation has also been a contributing 
factor. 

International law, like common law, 
should not be static, it should develop with 
changing conditions. Increase and success 
in the use of this method of bilateral or mul¬ 
tilateral management of coastal fisheries may 
well have its impact upon international law 
and recognition of propinquous rights. 

This still leaves open the subject of what 
may be termed the open-sea fisheries such 
as those for tuna and whales. There is now 
an international whaling agreement with 
reference to Antarctic whaling, the effective¬ 
ness of which remains to be seen. It is a 
progressive step and may encourage the ap¬ 
plication of multilateral treaties to other 
fields. 

Nothing referred to Is purported to consti¬ 
tute a complete solution of the problem of 
ocean fishery conservation. Developments 
have been slow, they have been based upon 
trial and error, but substantial results have 
accrued and give promise of even greater fu¬ 
ture success. 

PROPOSED alternatives 

Now let us consider some proposed alterna¬ 
tives, We find what 1 trust is a diminishing 


group, largely of Government economists and 
professional theorists, who seem to assert 
that there is some kind of peculiar sanctity 
to the so-called 3-mile rule so that the only 
way that any nation should be restrained 
from destroying another nation’s coastal 
fisheries, as long as territorial waters are not 
actually penetrated, is by securing the af¬ 
firmative unanimous agreement of all the na- 
•: jns in the world. In the meantime , our 
fishermen should sit calmly on the beaches 
twirling their thumbs while they watch for¬ 
eigners destroy their livelihood. 

On the other hand, some of these same 
planners or dreamers, whichever you pre¬ 
fer to call them, wish to restrict nations from 
entering into treaties such as Canada and 
the United States have done, by making 
them subject to the proposed International 
Trade Organization. Before singing the 
praises of the ITO Charter too loudly, it 
might pay businessmen to analyze it a bit 
more carefully than most of them have done. 

Then there are some ambitious interna¬ 
tional bureaucrats who would like to sub¬ 
ject all the ocean fisheries of the world 
to the supervision of the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization, although some of us, any¬ 
way, understood that the basic concept of 
that particular United Nations subsidiary 
was to help hungry nations develop their 
own local food supplies for local consump¬ 
tion. 

And, of course, one occasionally encounters 
a domestic fishery official who dislikes to see 
any jurisdiction get away from him even 
though his authority is so limited that he 
is helpless in the international field and 
hence utterly Incapable of coping effectively 
with the international situations which com¬ 
plicate the management of many coastal 
fisheries. 

CURRENT PACIFIC NORTHWEST FISHERIES 
PROBLEMS 

Now you probably are waiting for some¬ 
thing more specific. What are the most 
imminent international fishery problems of 
this, our own Pacific Northwest area? 

There is, of course, the obscure Russian 
threat. Thus far I know of no Russian at¬ 
tempt to invade either the Canadian or the 
United States fisheries. It is true that dur¬ 
ing the war we deprived our own fishermen 
of badly needed supplies in order to turn 
them over to Siberian use to show what good 
fellows (some of us prefer the term “saps”) 
we were. We also built up the Siberian 
fleet with the most modern equipment which 
we refused to our own people. Still, the 
Russians appear to be so well occupied at¬ 
tempting to develop the Asiatic fisheries 
which we took away from Japan and do¬ 
nated to Russia, that they do not seem ready 
to expand in our direction. There are, how¬ 
ever, rumors that they are interested in 
Central Pacific tuna. It is probably as much 
to Russian interest as to our own to try 
to get together on some practical working 
agreement with reference to North Pacific 
fishing. 

The really pressing matter relates to the 
Japanese. According to newspaper accounts, 
a peace treaty with Japan may be in the 
offing. 

Prior to the war, the Japanese were said 
to have one and one-half million fishermen 
and several hundred thousand fishing boats. 
It may be stated roughly that they took 
about one-quarter of the entire world catch. 
They knew nothing of conservation. They 
concentrated upon production with apparent 
indifference to the future and, what was 
most irritating to other people, without any 
regard to the effect of their fishing upon 
the coastal fisheries of other nations. 

In view of their methods and low stand¬ 
ards of living, it is believed to be commer¬ 
cially practical for the Japanese today, if 
permitted to do so, to operate off the shores 
of British Columbia, Alaska, and elsewhere 
on our side of the Pacific. Fortunately, 
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General MacAi-thur has not allowed them to 
do so. I doubt whether he ever will, but how 
long he may be in command is another 
question. 

When the so-called MacArthur Fisheries 
Mission, of which 1 had the honor to be a 
member, visited Japan last year to make a 
fishery survey, its members felt certain that 
if the Japanese were not in some way re¬ 
stricted they would be off our shores as soon 
as they could get there. Let me say that all 
members of the mission left Japan with a 
friendly feeling toward the Japanese people 
in general, but this did not blind our eyes 
to actualities. 

It was somewhat significant that in dis¬ 
cussing the situation with four members of 
the fishery committee of the Japanese Diet 
they all admitted that the Japanese would 
like to reengage in unrestricted fishery oper¬ 
ations throughout the world, but they also 
admitted that they expected the United 
States and Canada to Insist on some fish¬ 
ing limitations being placed in the peace 
treaty. 

When Japan made her peace treaty with 
Russia in 1905 there was a definite under¬ 
standing concerning fisheries. Regardless of 
whether or not Japan, at that time, took 
undue advantage of her position as victor, 
it is not desirable that we should be unrea¬ 
sonable or unfair. On the other hand, there 
would seem to be no historic reason nor any 
reason upon the basis of common sense why 
fisheries should not be dealt with in a prac¬ 
tical manner so as to avoid future mis¬ 
understandings, Yet there is a strong ele¬ 
ment in our country, to which I have re¬ 
ferred, who seem to think it would be ungen- 
tlemanly to insist upon determining fishery 
policies at this time taut that we should sign, 
an unrestrictive peace treaty first so that 
Japan will be in a position to refuse even to 
negotiate with regard to fisheries or anything 
else if she so chooses. 

Wholly aside from economics, fisheries are 
so exceedingly Important from the food 
standpoint that their future maintenance 
should not be left to chance. Pacific Fish¬ 
eries Conference, an organization of fisher¬ 
men’s unions, vessel owners’ associations, 
fish-company operators, and research bodies 
of Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and Califor¬ 
nia, has taken a strong position in this mat¬ 
ter. The conference insists that the fishery 
situation must be dealt with concurrently 
with the peace treaty with Japan, not left 
for futile future discussion. This matter Is 
so vital to the entire Pacific coast, as much 
on one side of the boundary line as on the 
other, that I have no hesitation in urging 
upon this body immediate consideration and 
aggressive action. 


News Letter by Frank C. Hanighen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, a por¬ 
tion of a news letter, dated September 
20, 1050, written by Frank C. Hanighen. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recohd, as follows; 

Not Mbeelt Gossip 
(By Frank O. Hanighen) 

It would take a political seisinograph of, 
high sensitivity to register All the electric 


shocks that the appointment of Marshall has 
caused. Observers instantly assessed the ap¬ 
pointment as a triumph for Acheson and the 
fellow travelers, but a lapse of days has been 
required to show how deeply and how seri¬ 
ously these shocks have gone. Americans, 
despite everything, trust their Government 
even while they damn it. What else can they 
trust? But what few vestiges of faith in the 
Truman Administration yet remained had all 
but vanished last week. The balloon raising 
for a quick peace treaty with Japan, no mat¬ 
ter what the Russians say, is Interpreted as a 
determination to get rid of MacArthur at 
whatever cost. (If the United States is at 
peace with Japan we do not need a Par East 
High Command.) 

The jamming through of an amendment to 
the National Security Act to permit Mar¬ 
shall’s appointment caused a convulsion. 
Senator Jenner's speech on September 15 
opposing the amendment provided a Senate 
spectacle of a sort seldom seen. Jenner 
(Indiana) is an old opponent of the Admin¬ 
istration on the Red issue. The amendment 
released a lot of pent-up feeling from the 
Hoosier. His speech was like a bellow from a 
maddened bull. The frustration, the revul¬ 
sion, the wrath that so many people feel at 
the limitless capacity of the Administration 
for welshing and deceit, found expression in 
this scalding discourse. Discretion was flung 
to the winds as Jenner screamed out his long 
list of charges. Despite the luridness of the 
speech, the core of the Jenner charges—^the 
faithlessness of the Administration—^is des¬ 
perately true. It remains to be seen whether 
the Republicans as a party have the stamina, 
the resolution, the resiliency to follow 
through, not only as political astuteness 
would dictate, but also as common patriotism 
demands. 

THE GOP AND MARSHALL’S PAST 

As a matter of fact, the Republicans rallied 
to the challenge of the Marshall appointment 
more strongly than observers had expected 
(when the news first broke). Many GOF 
members rubbed their eyes on the morrow of 
the appointment news and realized the sit¬ 
uation facing them: (1) That they had made 
the far eastern policy of the administration 
the issue of the coming elections; and (2) 
that Marshall was one of the principal archi¬ 
tects of the disastrous Administration policy 
on China. How could they support the pro- 
Marshall legislation or vote for his confir¬ 
mation, when they would have to attack his 
record on China in the campaign? At the 
same time, they recognized that Marshall— 
thanks to the Fair Deal propaganda ma¬ 
chine—had been made a “sacred cow” In the 
eyes of the bulk of Americans. No little 
courage therefore dictated the stand of the 
score of Republicans in the Senate who voted 
against the legislation providing for Mar¬ 
shall’s appointment. 

There were a number of southern Demo¬ 
crats who were aware of Marshall’s unsound 
record in the Far East. But the curious 
psychology which moves these southerners in 
respect to foreign policy matters apparently 
forced them into the ranks of the Marshall 
supporters. Western Republicans watched 
with disgust as Senator Harry Byrd, who has 
quite a following in the North, went down 
the line In a speech on behalf of Marshall. 
The question was raised among groups in 
the Republican cloak room: Can one ever 
trust the southerners? Certainly Byrd 
missed a chance to allay the chronic suspi¬ 
cion which western Republicans feel towards 
colleagues from the South. How can the 
entente cordiale of southern Democrats and 
Republicans make any progress (and south¬ 
ern Senators profess to want such progress) 
with such i^ctacles as that put bn by Byrd? 

The case of Senator Pat McOarsan, Demo¬ 
crat of Nevada, stood in striking contrast to 
t^t of Bybd. McCaeran, npw up for re- 
election, showed great courage In lining up 
with tbe Republicans against the pro-Mar¬ 
shall legislation. For he faces pressure at 


home, induced by New York money which 
has poured into Nevada. And he un¬ 
doubtedly felt cloak-room pressure as well. 

It is now reported that Senator Jenner 
encountered some of the latter himself. 
Jenner’s mimeographed speech was circu¬ 
lated in the press gallery some time before 
he delivered it on the floor, and a copy ap¬ 
parently got into the hands of a certain 
southern Senator who approached Jenner 
with the question, “You really don’t consider 
delivering such a speech?” Jenner replied 
in the affirmative. “Well, then,” remarked 
the southerner, “we’ll break you.” Jenner 
retorted, “The people of Indiana won’t break 
me.” Meanwhile, Senator Lehman, of New 
York, is reported to have read the advance 
copy of the speech and to have rushed to 
Senator Saltonstall, Republican, Massachu¬ 
setts. He is said to have urged Saltonstall 
to reply to Jenner. 

All sorts of excerpts from the hardly bril¬ 
liant record of Marshall in China have been 
going around. It is recalled that in 1947, in 
his farewell statement before returning to 
the United States, Marshall described as re¬ 
actionary those Chinese who objected to 
bringing the Communists into a coalition 
government; that he prated of agrarian re¬ 
formers, etc. (the line of the pro-Commu- 
nists in the State Department). Not only 
did he fail to clean out Communists from 
the State Department, but it was when he 
was Chief of Staff that Communists were 
allowed to be commissioned officers in the 
Army, and that an attempt was made by 
officers in the War Department to destroy 
files on subversives. But It is his China 
policy which will principally plague him. It 
is reported that the opposition has Marshall 
worried. A friend of Marshall’s tells us that 
the general is concerned about his place in 
history. Will historians look at the Mar¬ 
shall policy on China as does Congressman 
Judd, who said; “It always was fantastic to 
Imagine that we could convert our enemies 
into our friends by treating our friends as 
if they were our enemies.” 


Wisconsin and the St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER, Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I wish to insert 
an article on the increasingly important 
and long-proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
project. This article, Wisconsin and 
the St. Lawrence waterway, appears in 
the 1950 edition of Wisconsin Labor, the 
official annual publication of the Wis¬ 
consin State Federation of Labor, It 
follows: 

Wisconsin and the St. Lawrence Waterway 
(By H, C. Brockel) 

Milwaukee-made oil pipe going by direct 
steamer from Lake Michigan to Venezuela; 
powdered milk from Wisconsin farms to 
Mediterranean ports; Milwatikee-built trac¬ 
tors, cranes, shovels, and machinery of all 
types flowing to all the ports of northern 
Europe—all this is not a fanciful dream but 
a present-day reality. The flow of world 
trade charted above took place at the Port 
of Milwaukee during May and June 1960. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is not a 
romantic dream but a practical fact- Eighty 
ocean ships wUl sail from the Port of Mil¬ 
waukee down the Great Lakes and out the 
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St. Lawrence River to the ports of the world 
during 1950 in spite of the present physical 
limitations of the St. Lawrence shipping 
route. 

The port of Milwaukee and the State of 
Wisconsin are not the only participants in 
this trade, A vast flow of farm and factory 
produce from all the States surrounding the 
Great Lakes is finding its way into world 
markets through the St. Lawrence River. 

The whole economy of the Middle West is 
intimately tied in with the Great Lakes sys¬ 
tem. These lakes, one of the world’s most 
important highv/ays of transportation, have 
made possible the building of an industrial 
and agricultural empire around their shores 
as no other nation in the world enjoys. The 
high standard of living, the high level of 
production of the farms and factories of 
the Middle West, is intimately related to the 
transpcrtation efiiciency of the Great Lakes 
on which every day a vast fleet of ships fur¬ 
nishes the Icwest-cost form of transportation 
kncv/n in the world. 

Millions of words have been spoken and 
written about the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. Its meaning to Wisconsin, 
however, can be reduced to a single phrase. 
It means job opportunity. Untold thou¬ 
sands of nsv/ jobs will be created in Wis¬ 
consin following the completion of the sea¬ 
way project, clue to expansion of shipping 
operations, shipbuilding, and other employ¬ 
ment aspects of foreign trade. In our lake 
ports, the seaway will mean movement of 
a large volume of new commerce, with added 
business for railroads, triick lines, stevedores, 
warehousemen, brokers, bankers, and other 
enterprises associated with maritime activ¬ 
ity. The seaway will act as a magnet to 
bring new industry to the shores of the 
Great lakes with a corresponding increase 
in employment and production. 

Perhaps most important of all, the seaway 
will enable midwestern producers to meet 
their competition effectively whether that 
competition is on the Atlantic seaboard or 
even overseas. Prom the experience al¬ 
ready derived from direct ocean shipping 
through the port of Milwaukee, we have 
concrete proof of the fact that the transpor¬ 
tation savings through use of direct ocean 
steamers make it possible for Wisconsin 
manufacturers to meet competition of more 
favorably located competitors. The freight 
savings by use of direct ocean ships at the 
port of Milwaukee not only permit us to 
meet domestic competition, but in several 
cases made it possible to meet intense com¬ 
petition from European manufacturers lo¬ 
cated only a few hundred miles from the 
point of delivery. 

Export orders are a most important part 
of the over-all picture for Wisconsin indus¬ 
try and agriculture. If Wisconsin industry 
cannot compete effectively in foreign trade, 
production Jobs will decline, the movement 
of raw materials to V/isconsin plants will 
dwindle to the injury of the railroad and 
the trucking industry, and the general pros¬ 
perity of the State vnll be adversely affected. 

For the Middle West, located 1,000 miles 
from the nearest seaboard, low-cost ocean 
transportation is directly translated into job 
and business opportunities. Although the 
population of our country has increased by 
30,000,000 people since 1920, railroad mile¬ 
age has been shrinking and it is essential 
that our national transportation plant be 
expanded to maintain transportation effi¬ 
ciency. In the 10 years between 1938 and 
1948 the mileage of all tracks operated by 
the steam railroads of this country shrank 
over 13,600 miles. Although cur highway 
system has been improved, our water trans¬ 
portation facilities have not been increased 
to the extent necessary to offset the con¬ 
tinued shrinkage of our railroad plant. 

For the past three decades, America’s most 
distinguished statesmen, diplomats, engi¬ 
neers and business leaders have emphati¬ 


cally answered yes to the question: Should 
the St. Lawrence seaway be built? Legisla¬ 
tion authorizing completion of the project is 
now before Congress. President Truman, fol¬ 
lowing in the tradition of every President 
since Taft, has recommended the project ur¬ 
gently to Congress. Twenty distinguished 
Senators of both major political parties have 
introduced legislation to authorize execution 
of our agreement with Canada for the seaway 
development. 

The State Department has given the sea¬ 
way high place in its international program 
to demonstrate to the world that nations 
living side by side can peacefully develop 
projects whose benefits transcend interna¬ 
tional boundary lines, and to prove that 
America is sincerely determined to strengthen 
international relationships and achieve 
permanent peace, by peaceful commerce be¬ 
tween nations. 

The seaway has two great economic justifi¬ 
cations—low-cost water transportation and 
low-cost hydroelectric power. The St. Law¬ 
rence is the greatest undeveloped source of 
hydroelectric power in North America. Two 
million two hundred thousand horsepower 
of electrical energy are running unused into 
the Atlantic because of our failure to harness 
this tremendous resource. President Truman 
has emphasized that our whole economic and 
military future requires further development 
of our power resources including the vast 
potential energy of the St. Lawrence. 

The States bordering the Great Lakes 
want the seaway as a transportation re¬ 
source. By extending deep-draft ocean ship¬ 
ping into lake ports, Midv/est farms and in¬ 
dustries will be able to use cheap water 
trancportation on a scale hitherto impossi¬ 
ble. Industry in the Great Lakes Basin 
could import raw materials in large quanti¬ 
ties, at minimum cost, by substituting a 
direct water haul for a costly rail haul. Mid¬ 
west agriculture and industry alike will be 
able to tap new markets abroad. 

There is nothing new or experimental in 
the seaway project. For more than a cen¬ 
tury Great Lakes ports have been engaged 
in direct trade with Europe through the St. 
Lawrence River, Between 1920 and 1940 a 
substantial shipping trade developed between 
lake ports and northern European harbors 
in spite of the present 14-foot canals in the 
St. Lawrence River. Briefly interrupted by 
World War II, direct steamship services 
between the Great Lakes and Europe have 
bean resumed on a tremendously expanded 
scale with four ocean steamship lines regu¬ 
larly engaged in the trade and with SO ocean 
sailings scheduled for 1950. Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Toronto, 
and Montreal are now served regularly by 
these important services with other ports of 
call included as cargo movement warrants. 

The history of the now well-established 
shipping service between lake ports and 
overseas destinations proves beyond doubt 
that large freight savings are possible by use 
of direct steamers, which eliminate trans¬ 
shipment charges at seaboard ports and 
costly rail hauls to and from the interior. 

The St. Lawrence is not an inland water¬ 
way nor an artificial waterway—it is a nat¬ 
ural highway into the heart of the continent. 
It is basic in water transportation that ships 
will penetrate inland as far as possible before 
discharging cargo, proven by the inland loca¬ 
tion of many great seaports, and by ocean 
shipping operations a thousand or more 
miles inland on rivers such as the Yangtse 
and the Amazon. A single factor—the rapids 
in the St. Lawrence between Ogdensburg and 
Montreal—has obstructed this principle of 
water transportation on the St. Lawrence, 
These rapids are now passable by locks only 
14 feet deep and 260 feet long, which limit 
the size of ships using the route to those 
dimensions. The project thus contemplates 
nothing but a modernization of an existing 
transportation route. Ninety-five percent of 


the 2,400-mile sailing distance between Mil¬ 
waukee and the Atlantic is now fully availa¬ 
ble for deep-draft shipping. 

The cost of the engineering works in the 
St. Lawrence River will be shared by Canada, 
the United States, and the State of New York. 
The net cost of the project to the National 
Government will be a little over $300,000,000, 
or about one average day’s war expenditure 
during World War II. This nominal expendi¬ 
ture is economically justified by tremendous 
potential savings in freight charges and elec¬ 
tric power rates. The Department of Com¬ 
merce, as recently as December 1943, 
estimated that traffic through the seaway in¬ 
cluding both general cargo and bulk freight 
would range from 57,000,000 to 84,000,000 
tons per year. The Department of Com¬ 
merce, in its study, estimated that freight 
savings of $7 to $10 per ton could readily 
be derived on shipments moving from over¬ 
seas to Lake Michigan ports, even allowing 
for St. Lawrence seaway tolls on the basis 
of $1.25 per ton. Even on the basis of the 
present 14-foot-draft operations, limiting 
ocean carriers to about 1,600 tons of cargo 
west of Montreal, net freight savings of $5 
to $10 per ton have been repeatedly demon¬ 
strated by the use of existing services. 

Aside from the seaway’s economic value, 
another factor of even greater importance 
is the future security of the United States 
and Canada. Before World V7ar II, our mili¬ 
tary leaders urged the completion of the 
project for the national defense. Shortly 
after the end of World War II, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff advised the Congress that 
from our experience in World War II, the 
project is absolutely essential to the national 
security as a shipbuilding resource, as an 
additional transportation facility and as a 
new source of power. 

It is a national misfortune that the sea¬ 
way was not developed before World War II. 
With it, Midwest industry and agriculture 
could have made a more effective contribu¬ 
tion to the war effort, and much money and 
perhaps many lives could have been saved. 

Our wartime shipbuilding production ap¬ 
proached 70,000,000 tons. Sixty-five percent 
of the steel, machinery, and other com¬ 
ponent parts of these ships originated in the 
Great Lakes area. However, only about 2 
percent of the completed ships were con¬ 
structed on the lakes, although we have 
sheltered harbors, skilled workmen, vast in¬ 
dustries, and great steel production. Small 
ships were constructed in lake ports and 
sent to sea through the Mississippi River 
at great expense. The shipbuilding poten¬ 
tialities of the Great Lakes have hardly been 
scratched. The bottleneck has been the 
difficulty of getting ships to salt water. 

Had the seaway been developed, we 
could have const!ucted in lake harbors, es¬ 
cort carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and mer¬ 
chant ships. These ships could have been 
loaded in lake ports with foodstuffs, muni¬ 
tions and material of war—and if this seems 
like mere speculation, remember that Detroit 
was ranked as America’s No. 1 arsenal, and 
was . closely followfed in war production by 
Great Lakes industrial centers such as Cleve¬ 
land, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

Convoys could have been assembled in lake 
ports and sent to Europe with an ocean 
crossing 1,000 miles shorter via the St. Law¬ 
rence than from Atlantic ports. The sub¬ 
marine hazard would have been reduced in 
proportion to the saving in ocean mileage 
by use of the St. Lawrence. 

The war has depleted our national re¬ 
sources. We have used lavishly our forests 
and our minerals. We find ourselves with 
rapidly dwindling supplies of iron ore, pe¬ 
troleum, manganese, copper, lead, and other 
strategic materials necessary in war and 
peace. A strategic stockpiling program Is 
now planned, based upon industrial require¬ 
ments and the national defense. These 
critical materials should be transported and 
stored as effectively as possible, in sheltered 
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Interior locations, where they will be used 
in volume, which means the industrial area 
surrounclmg the Great Lakes. 

Considering the exposure of our coasts 
to naval and air attack, it's sound national 
policy to locate strategic industry in the in¬ 
terior and at the same time, provide it with 
the advantages of ocean transportation by 
extending deep-draft shipping into the lakes. 

The seav/ay v/ill check the drift of popula¬ 
tion from the Midwest to the seaboard. In 
recent years, there has been a mushroom 
growth of new industry along the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific coact. The employ¬ 
ment offered by these new industries has 
encouraged many people to migrate from 
the Middle West to the seaboard, resulting 
in a rap’d growth of population around the 
scacoasts and a gradual decline of popula¬ 
tion in the interior. Between 1930 and 1940, 
many Midwestern States actually lost popu¬ 
lation. This trend was accelerated during 
the war. 

States tributary to the Great Lakes nor¬ 
mally account for 35 percent of our national 
exports. The foreign trade of the United 
States docs not originate or terminate in our 
great exports but is in large measure trace¬ 
able to the import requirements and the 
export production of the farms and factories 
located in the heart of the country. Much 
of cur overseas business is highly competi¬ 
tive and must seek the most economical 
transportation route. 

In spite of Its distinguished support, the 
seaway has strong opposition. The principal 
objectors are seacoast ports, which fear the 
lors of transfer business between ship and 
rail; the eastern trunk-line railroads, which 
are hostile to Great Lakes water transporta¬ 
tion; utility interests, who object not to the 
St. Lawrence power development, but to the 
fact that it will be publicly rather than 
privately controlled; and finally, the coal 
industry, which opposes hydroelectric de¬ 
velopments as a threat to coal markets. 

The early canal builders opposed the de¬ 
velopment of the railroads; when Edison in¬ 
vented the incandescent bulb, the gas 
industry declaimed the impossibility of elec¬ 
tric lighting; the railroads opposed the Pan¬ 
ama Canal bitterly, as impracticable, just 
as they today oppose the seaway. Neverthe¬ 
less, the railroads were built, the automobile 
succeeded the buggy, electric lights have be¬ 
come commonplace, and the Panama Canal 
has joined the Atlantic and the Pacific, In 
each case benefits have exceeded expecta¬ 
tions, and predicted disasters have not ma¬ 
terialized. 

Histiory will prove the justification for the 
St. Lawrence, and its accomplishment is 
merely a matter of time. The case for the 
seaway has been proved and re-proved so 
often that its merit Is axiomatic. It is not 
the St. Lawrence waterway which is on trial 
in Washington. The issue before Congress 
is whether the national interest will prevail 
or whether the self-interest of certain 
powerful and articulate groups will deter¬ 
mine national policy. The seaway is in¬ 
evitable. The only question is: How long 
can delaying tactics obstruct It? 

American postwar planning is geared to a 
philosophy of expansion—greater produc¬ 
tion, full employment, expanded foreign 
trade, an enlarged merchant marine. The 
St. Lawrence seaway will help us to obtain 
every one of these objectives. An expanded 
foreign trade will cement friendly foreign 
relations. We need new trade routes and 
new traffic to support our merchant marine, 
the largest in the world. Pull employment 
and full production must be geared to a 
greater volume of commerce and transporta¬ 
tion. No project before the American peo¬ 
ple today will do more to accomplish these 
objectives than the seaway. 

Secretary of State Acheson has said that 
the seaway will increase the wealth of the 
United States by developing one of the great¬ 


est natural resources in the world—the Great 
Lakes-St. Lav/rence Basin. He has pointed 
to the mutual benefits which will be de¬ 
rived by Canada and the United States in 
terms of new economic strength and added 
security for both nations. He describes the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system as "a great 
highway of commerce stretching for 2,400 
miles from Newfoundland into the industrial 
and agricultural heart of the United States 
and Canada.’" Secretary Acheson thus joins 
his powerful voice with those of his distin¬ 
guished predecessors, with the Presidents of 
hotli parties, and with our greatest military 
leaders in the unanimous conviction that 
the seaway will open the Great Lakes area 
with its vast industrial and agricultural re¬ 
sources to ocean shipping; will give power- 
deficient areas a new low-cost source of elec¬ 
trical energy; and will add immeasurably to 
the national welfare and the national se¬ 
curity. 

The outlook for the early construction of 
the seaway project is bright. Even if all the 
arguments for the project outlined above 
were worthless, the Great Lakes iron ore 
situation alone will compel early building 
of the waterway. Most of the great steel 
industries of the country have thrown their 
full support behind the project, fearing 
early depletion of the Mesabi iron ore ranges 
and realizing that the tremendous steel in¬ 
dustry of the Great Lakes Basin can be sus¬ 
tained only if the newly discovered iron ore 
of Labrador can be brought into the Great 
Lakes all-water. Without the seaway, the 
Great Lakes steel industry will, over the next 
50 years, inevitably be forced to relocate 
along the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards. The 
tremendous machine shops and metalwork¬ 
ing industries of the Great Lakes region will 
inevitably be compelled to follow their source 
of supply and to relocate close to the steel- 
producing centers. If the seaway is not built, 
the Great Lakes region 50 years from now 
will have reverted to a semiagricultural 
economy with industrial production possibly 
limited to the consumer needs of the area. 
With the seaway, the already splendid 
economy of the Middle West and the Great 
Lakes region will be fortified and strength¬ 
ened and the whole national economy will 
assume a new vigor. While the benefits of 
the seaway to Wisconsin and the Middle 
West will be considerable, it is beyond dis¬ 
pute that it will render great national serv¬ 
ice comparable to that rendered by the 
Panama Canal and will immeasurably 
strengthen us in terms of peacetime economy 
and wartime security. 


The Faith of the Stars 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mir. WILEY. Mr. President, It has 
been my privilege on several occasions to 
point out that the members of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry are as fine a group 
of American citi 2 ®ns as one can find in 
any other industry. I am referring to 
the actors and actresses, producers, di¬ 
rectors, technical aides, writers, com¬ 
pany executives, and so forth. It has 
been my contention too that the occa¬ 
sional instances of undesirable individ¬ 
uals in the industry—individuals dis¬ 
loyal to our Government and/or indi¬ 
viduals of low moral character—that 


those instances were quite isolated and 
that they should not be unduly magni¬ 
fied nor mistakenly construed as repre¬ 
senting the typical Hollywood person¬ 
ality. 

I have contended that the record of the 
American motion picture industry in 
war and peace in patriotically serving 
our Government speaks for itself and 
needs no defense on my behalf or any¬ 
one else's behalf. 

In this connection, therefore, I was 
delighted to see in the August 1950 is¬ 
sue of the famed magazine, the Christian 
Herald, of which Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
is editor, and Mr. Clarence W. Hall, man¬ 
aging editor, the first in a series of stories 
entitled ''The Faith of the Stars,” by 
Robert Lindsay Young. 

In the first of tliis series is an intro¬ 
duction to one of the screen star's state¬ 
ments. This introduction describes the 
true religious devotion of the average 
man and woman in our motion picture 
capital, including some of the leading 
stars. 

I was indeed delighted to see this fii’st 
article as I know other Members of the 
Senate will also be, including my good 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr, Johnson] whose 
deep spiritual devotion is so well known 
and respected by all of us. 

There is a song that runs on the theme 
of "accentuating the positive” and 
"eliminating the negative.” I think that 
the series in the Christian Herald does 
indeed exactly that. It accents the posi¬ 
tive. It commends the affirmative qual¬ 
ities of Hollywood life and by that meas¬ 
ure it helps to eliminate and reduce the 
few unfortunate instances of negative 
activity. Every churchman, every mem¬ 
ber of the churchgoing public will re¬ 
joice in the Christian Herald' series as 
one more evidence of godly activity in 
Hollywood and elsewhere. We need 
more such illustrations, more demon¬ 
strations of the good, the beautiful, the 
devoted, which is all about us—^in "Wash¬ 
ington or in Los Angeles. We need less 
harping on the negative, less magnify¬ 
ing of the isolated, less publicizing of 
the occasional transgressor. Therein lies 
the path to uplifting of our standards 
of morality in all America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the test 
of this very brief article as published in 
the August Christian Herald, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Faith of the Stars 
(By Robert LinUsay Young) 

With this month we begin a series of brief 
articles in support of our assertion that 
Hollywood personalities, in the vast majority, 
are not the kind whose flagrant misdoings 
you see publicized in the newspapers. In 
this column, from month to month, we will 
Introduce various stars whose daily lives, 
church activity, and statements of faith 
stamp them as the kind of folks you would 
welcome into your church fellowship. 

We begin the series with Gale Storm and 
her husband, Lee Bonnell, active members 
of the Hollywood-Beverly Christian Church, 
Their pastor, Dr. Cleveland Kleihauer, calls 
them “pillars of strength to our church*' and 
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goes on to say: “Lee is one of our Junior 
elders, while Gale teaches a Sunday-school 
class of junior-high students. The Biblical 
names of their three lovely little hoys—Phil¬ 
lip, Peter, and Paul—who are in Sunday 
school regularly, is another sign of their 
Christian interests.” 

Asked for a statement of her faith. Gale 
Storm says: 

“I have never known what it would be 
like to be apart from the church. It has 
been such a normal and natural part of my 
life that I can’t just imagine myself with¬ 
out it. Certainly the church has its weak¬ 
nesses. What institution composed of hu¬ 
man beings doesn’t have its faults? Nor do 
I mean that regular attendance at church 
services is always easy or that teaching my 
Sunday-school class is just a bed of roses. 
But I do know that if one is going to live 
a creative Christian life he must have an 
understanding of what godly living means 
in our world. The church teaches us con¬ 
cerning our duties as citizens and followers 
of Christ, but it does more—it engenders 
power; it both informs and inspires. I have 
gone to church back on my heels and come 
out on my toes. 

*T have never thought of the church as 
merely something I may get something from, 
but as an institution to which I can and 
should give. If I didn’t share in the life 
and activity of the church in my community, 
I would feel like a moral parasite, deriving 
benefits from society without making any re¬ 
turn for values received. No disciple of 
Christ can be a spiritual hitchhiker, going 
through life on the momentum of a goodly 
heritage. I look upon the church as my 
opportunity and privilege to creatively share 
in the advancement of the kingdom of God 
in this world.” 


Labor’s Stake m the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REIVIARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridayt September 22, 1959 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I wish to insert 
an article on the long-proposed and in¬ 
creasingly important St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way project. This article, Labor’s Stake 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway, appears in 
the 1950 edition of Wisconsin Labor, the 
official annual publication of the Wis¬ 
consin State Federation of Labor. The 
above-entitled article follows: 

Labor’s Stake in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
(By N. R. Danielian) 

On June 8, 1950, I heard a remarkable 
speech by the celebrated president of Gen¬ 
eral Motors Oorp., Charles E. Wilson, before 
500 or more members of the press assembled 
at the National Press Club in Washington. 
Mr. Wilson showed great statesmanship in 
advocating many of the principles which 
have been the ambition and the objectives 
of labor—high wages, stability of employ¬ 
ment, job security, pensions, and techno¬ 
logical progress—all the things that labor 
has fought for these many years. 

Those who advocated these same principles 
10 or 15 years ago were Invariably character¬ 
ized as radical, but today these principles 
are accepted, not only as desirable social 
objectives but as good business. Mr, Wilson 
said: “Our workers are our clients and we 
have an interest in their welfare. Admit¬ 


tedly, we have made great progress in the 
past 15 years.” 

I mention this because it shows that even 
though a matter may be the subject of con¬ 
troversy today in our system of democratic 
give and take and freedom to discuss, argue, 
and bargain, there is a chance—in fact a 
great likelihood—that in the end, when all 
the name calling has died down, opposing 
points of view will join together in agreement 
and common effort. The St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect is one of those objectives of the working¬ 
man which, though somewhat controversial 
today, will ultimately be accepted because 
it meets and fulfills many of the objectives 
of the labor movement. It will improve the 
standard of living of labor, it will supply job 
security by preventing unnecessary shifting 
of industry, it will help industrial stabiliza¬ 
tion by supplying the necessary raw mate¬ 
rials and powers; it will improve the produc¬ 
tivity of labor and therefore the chance of 
securing higher wages; and, more important 
than all of the foregoing, it will increase na¬ 
tional security in peace and military strength 
in war. 

Briefly, the St. Lawrence project will do 
two things: It will create a 27-foot channel 
of navigation in the St. Lawrence River be¬ 
tween Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Montreal, Can¬ 
ada, a distance of 113 miles, so that ocean¬ 
going ships can travel all the way from the 
Atlantic Ocean into Milwaukee, Chicago, Du¬ 
luth, and other Great Lakes ports. At the 
same time, a large powerhouse will be con¬ 
structed at the International Rapids section 
near Massena, N. Y., which will have a total 
capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower, equally di¬ 
vided between Canada and the United States. 
This power, which is probably the cheapest 
water power in the country, will be avail¬ 
able for distribution to New York and New 
England, an area which has suffered from 
high power rates and shortage of supply. 

These are large claims but they are justi¬ 
fied by the facts of the case. The United 
States is the only country in the world, with 
the possible exception of Russia, which has 
agricultural and industrial sources centered 
mainly in the midcontinental area, between 
the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains, any¬ 
where from 500 to 1,500 miles removed from 
the seacoasts. Obviously such long land 
distances create a disadvantage as they in¬ 
crease the cost of bringing the goods from 
producer to consumer. This great industrial 
and agricultural empire of the Middle West 
has grown not because of, but in spite of its 
disadvantageous location. It has grown be¬ 
cause the rich soil was there which the 
dynamic and progressive agricultural meth¬ 
ods of our people made to blossom forth with 
unprecedented quantities of food. Indus¬ 
try developed in this area because the earth 
was rich in countless minerals—copper, iron 
ore, and coal. And a third of our people 
established in this area because the Great 
Lakes supplied matchless low-cost water 
transportation routes. 

Favored by these wonderful advantages, 
midwestern agriculture and industry was 
able to overcome the disadvantages in high 
costs of transportation to and from the sea¬ 
board. Even though the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way would have reduced the cost of trans¬ 
portation by providing deep channels for 
ocean vessels, the absence of the seaway was 
not critical from a commercial point of view, 
It has now ceased to be a matter of choice, 
however, because the Great Lakes are rapidly 
losing their principal advantage, namely, 
availability of raw materials. It has become 
a necessity, therefore, to build the seaway 
in order to bring in raw materials and main¬ 
tain production in the Middle West, 

Obviously the workingman in a large part 
of our country, from northern New York up 
to the Continental Divide, has a vital interest 
In a project that means so much to con¬ 
tinuity of employment, job security, and 
improved wage standards. The' exhaustion 


of iron ore and copper resources in the Middle 
West will drive industry toward the coastal 
areas on the Atlantic and on the Gulf coast, 
unless some means is provided to bring these 
materials into the present centers of produc¬ 
tion. None can face with disinterest the 
alternative of dislocation of industry and 
employment in this great area, least of all 
labor. 

Let us enumerate some of the basic facts 
which make the St. Lawrence seaway a neces¬ 
sity; All present estimates of the remaining 
iron-ore resources in the Lake Superior re¬ 
gion from which more than 80 percent of the 
country’s iron ore has been derived for many 
years indicate that we have about a billion 
two hundred million tons left in the soil, of 
which only half, or approximately 600,000,000 
tons, is in open-pit, easily mined ore. Al¬ 
though we use 80,000,000 tons of ore a year 
from this area, 50,000,000 tons of that comes 
from open-pit mines, which means that this 
source may be exhausted within 12 years. 

What will happen to the steel industry and 
the many steel-fabricating plants and heavy- 
consumer-goods producers in the Great 
Lakes area if these sources dry up. Some say 
they will develop low-grade ores, but this will 
cost many more dollars per ton. Others say 
they will bring iron ore from Venezuela, 
transport it over 2,000 miles through the 
Caribbean and the Atlantic to Baltimore and 
send it into the Middle West by rail. This 
will cost more, too. The net result is that it 
will cost more to produce steel in the Middle 
West. 

We produce and use 90,000,000 tons of steel 
a year. If the price of steel is increased for 
this one reason alone, say by $4 a ten, the 
country will simply have to pay $360,000,000 
more per year for its steel. Thus in 1 year 
the consumer will have paid the equivalent 
of the total cost of building the seaway. 

Under our competitive system it is not pos¬ 
sible simply to increase prices, particularly 
if there are other places in the country 
where steel may be made more cheaply. With 
the exhaustion of the iron ore in the Lake 
Superior area, the east and the Gulf coasts, 
particularly between Philadelphia and Balti¬ 
more, and possibly in the Norfolk and Mobile 
areas in the South, will have an advantage 
over every other location because they can 
get ore cheaply by ocean navigation. 
Hence there will be a tendency to expand 
the steel production there and contract it 
in the Middle West. 

This process has already begun as the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has announced the 
expansion of its steel plant at Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore, and the United States 
Steel Corp. has also announced the establish¬ 
ment of a new steel mill on the Delaware 
River between Trenton and Philadelphia. 

Unless the low-cost iron ore can be brought 
to the Middle West this tendency to shift 
industry to the east coast will continue at 
an accelerated pace, affecting not only pri¬ 
mary industries but also fabricated con¬ 
sumer-goods industries which need steel for 
their raw material. Everyone can visualize 
for himself the effect upon existing com¬ 
munities in the Great Lakes area—on its 
peoples and its working force—^if, within the 
next 20 years, 40 to 60 percent of the steel 
industry is so affected. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to go 
through such a painful readjustment be¬ 
cause the iron ore resources necessary to 
keep midwestern industries going are avail¬ 
able in Labrador and are now being devel¬ 
oped. We only need a cheap water route by 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
a few canals and locks for the 113 miles dis¬ 
tance between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
Montreal, Canada, to bring this raw material 
to the mills of the Middle West. Another 
aspect of the St. Lawrence project is that it 
will make available immense amounts of low- 
cost hydroelectric power. As we talk and 
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argue the merits of this project, 13,000,000.- 
000 kilowatt hours of electricity go to waste 
every year. This is more than the total 
aincunt of production of electric energy Tby 
all of the twenty-odd dams in the Tennessee 
Valley in ID'IS. 

The only reason why the St. Lawrence 
project has not been built heretofore is 
that the interests opposing it have been very 
powerful. These Interests are centered In 
the economic groups around the eastern 
railway trunk lines and the power companies 
ill New York State. It has been true un¬ 
fortunately that organized labor leadership 
in the railway and coal-mining industries 
have lined themselves up with these groups. 
They have allowed themselves to be per¬ 
suaded that the seaway would jeopardize 
their jobs. The eastern railway trunk lines 
and the power companies in New York are 
concerned about competition from this new 
source of power and transportation route. 

Those of us who advocate this project 
in the national interest do so frpn^ the d6ep 
conviction that it will help father than hurt 
these power companies and the railroads be¬ 
cause it will not only retain existing indus¬ 
tries in their present locations but will in¬ 
crease industrial activity in the areas which 
they serve and from which they derive their 
revenues. How can the eastern trunk lines 
benefit from a shift of the steel industry 
from Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Cleveland 
to a seaport city on the Atlantic coast 
where the raw materials would be brought in 
by water and the finished products would 
find their way to market by water. Some 
of the transport and utility managements 
are sometimes slow in perceiving their own 
and the public’s Interest In issues of this 
kind, but labor which has a very concrete 
understanding of these issues as wage earn¬ 
ers and consumers, sees that lower produc¬ 
tion costs gives them a chance to buy more 
things with their income. 

One final point even more vital than all 
of those previously mentioned because it 
deals with a matter which may determine 
national survival—security and military pre¬ 
paredness. The steel industry Just as the 
supply of electric energy is basic to industrial 
strength and mobilization. A constant sup¬ 
ply of raw materials in times of emergency 
is vital. Any shift of a major industry to 
coastal areas goes contrary to present plans 
of our defense and security agencies. Any 
expostv^e of raw material supply lines to 
attack by submarine is dangerous, as was 
*amply proved in the Battle of the Atlantic 
in 1942. As our potential enemies move 
their industries into the less vulnerable 
hinterland, it would be folly for us to allow 
willfully our major industries to move to more 
vulnerable locations. It should be obvious 
to anyone that a boatload of iron ore from 
Liberia or Venezuela will create additional 
burdens for convoy duty, at the risk of ships 
and lives on the high seas, whereas the trans¬ 
portation of iron ore from Labrador through 
inland waterways would be infinitely safer, 
For this reason the National Defense Depart¬ 
ment, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board unanimously 
recommend the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

It is not a matter of accident that most 
friends of labor in the United States have 
stanchly supported the St. Lawrence seaway 
project regardless of the views expressed by 
the railway and coal unions. 

Presidents Pranklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman, the late Senator George Norris, 
Robert M, La Pollette—father and son. Sen¬ 
ator George Aiken, of Vermont, Senator 
Wayne Morse, Senator Humphrey, Senator 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois, the late Senator 
Wagner, and Senator Herbert Lehman, have 
all supported the project because they know 
not only that it will be in the national 
Interest but also because they are convinced 
it will be in the interest of both the farmers 
and workers. 


The Evil Good Men Do 


EXTENSION OP REMAPoKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

op INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, an editorial entitled “The 
Evil Good Men Do,*' published in the 
Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor of Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the eejitorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

^HE Evil Good Men Do 

Senator Jenner used some strong language 
in opposing a change in the law which would 
prevent a military man from being Secretary 
of Defense within 10 years of active service, 
a change designed to permit the appointment 
of General Marshall to that post, and the 
delegation to General Marshall by the Presi¬ 
dent himself of the duties of Commander 
in Chief, duties reserved to the President by 
the Constitution. 

Senator Jenner said the performance was 
use of General Marshall as a cloak to shield 
traitors. What is and what is not a traitor 
these days? 

The more temperate David Lawrence, 
writing in the United States Nows, uses dif¬ 
ferent words. He says: 

“The appointment of General Marshall un¬ 
der extraordinary circumstances is a des¬ 
perate attempt to save the prestige and po¬ 
litical standing of the Truman administra¬ 
tion for fear the mistakes in defense planning 
will reflect on the Democratic candidates who 
are up for election November 7.” 

David Lawrence means the same thing, for 
he, like Senator Jenner, holds the President 
accountable for “a series of major blunders 
[which] can be made and the President of 
the United States can escape responsmility— 
he merely shifts Cabinet oificers when public 
opinion is aroused, and remains serenely in 
office himself. This is what has long been 
known to students of political science as 'ir¬ 
responsible government’,” The President has 
had four Secretaries of State and three Sec¬ 
retaries of Defense in 6 years. 

Both Senator Jenner and David Lawrence 
believe the American people should be able 
to hold not only the President but his politi¬ 
cal party responsible in time of crisis, as can 
the people of all the other important de¬ 
mocracies in the world. That way the Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress, as well as the President, 
would have to stand for election when the 
policies of the government came into ques¬ 
tion, as have the policies of the present ad¬ 
ministration in connection with foreign af¬ 
fairs which have now led to a war in Korea. 

As matters stand there is only one way 
that the administration can be made more 
responsible in the elections this fall. That 
is to change the complexion of the Congress 
from Democratic to Republican. That is not 
a satisfactory way, when the President re¬ 
mains Democratic, and it does not eliminate 
“irresponsible government.” It is, however, 
the best we can hope for. The only other 
possibility is to impeach the President, im¬ 
possible actually with a Democratic majority 
in the Congress, and even if accomplished 
this would merely substitute Alben Barkley 
for President, another partisan who has gone 
along with the administration In aU its 
multiple blunders and who has been one of 
Its most abject apologists. 

In the circxunstances men can be forgiven 
for using strong language. The times have 
been made desperate, largely by those who 
have so lone administered our National Gov¬ 


ernment. Even if the good intentions of 
these Federal administrators are not ques¬ 
tioned they still can be guilty of very, very 
Irresponsible government and of mistakes 
in judgment and blunders before which the 
Truman damnation of the Marines pales into 
insignificance. 

The word “traitor” is a strong word, and 
probably is not applicable technically or 
legally to what has been happening. But it 
expresses the strength of the feelings of a 
great many Americans about what has been 
happening. Here in this State it expressed 
the feelings of those Republican voters who 
sought to hold Senator Tobey responsible for 
his share in the blunders which have be&h 
made, the only practical way they had under 
existing la’^ to Express their strong convic- 
tiohs that a change is needed in Washington. 
It was expressed in the vote of Senator 
Bridges against changing the law to permit 
General Marshall’s appointment as Secretary 
of Defense, a vote on which Senator ToBsr 
absented himself. 

Don’t think that we wish to vote Demo¬ 
cratic this year, for the candidate for United 
States Senator or any other job. We do wish 
to vote for a responsible Republican, and 
what v;e are seeking to do is to indicate some 
of the ways in which the man we shall vote 
for can act responsibly. That man is deflator 
To3ey, and if he gives aid and qoihfort to 
the present administration he is only help¬ 
ing to compound the accumulated errors of 
its nearly two decades of misrule. 


White House-Labor Opposition to 
Senator Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “The 
White House-Labor Gang-TJp on Sen¬ 
ator Taft,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of September 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The white House-Labor Gang-Up on 
Senator Taft 

It is hardly a creditable exhibition, in the 
midst of the war in Korea, for the Truman 
administration to throw the full weight of 
its political power and prestige into an effort 
to sway a purely local election. 

In its determination to defeat Senator 
Robert A. Taft for reelection in Ohio in 
November, the administration has Joined 
hands not only with leaders of the CIO and 
the AFL, but with John L. Lewis—^no friend 
of Mr. Truman in the past—^to swing labor 
votes against the Republican candidate. 

As the opening gun in this campaign, W. 
Averell Harrlman, special assistant to the 
President, was assigned to deliver an unprec¬ 
edentedly political speech at the supposedly 
nonpartisan convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Houston. 

That speech, ghostwritten in the White 
House and released to newspaper correspond¬ 
ents in Washington by White House press 
secretary Charles G. Boss, was an infiamma- 
tory affair declaring that had congress fol¬ 
lowed Senator Taft’s opposition to the Mar¬ 
shall plan and the North Atlantic Treaty, 
“Oonimunist objectives would have been fur¬ 
thered.” 
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The boss of the United Mine Workers, John 
L,- Lewis, has obligingly lent himself to the 
“get Taft'-' campaign by warning coal-mine 
operators in Ohio to keep Senator Taft out 
of their mines during the campaign, lest his 
presence “enrage the men” to strike. 

Back of this alliance to dictate to the 
people of Ohio is, of course, the common 
hatred of the administration and the union 
bosses of the Taft-Eartley law and the Sen¬ 
ator Yvho sponsored it. 

But it is up to the Ohio voters and no one 
else—including President Truman, Averell 
Harriman, and John Lewis—to decide who 
is to represent them in the United States 
Senate. 

The White House is making a mistake to 
meddle in State politics in this fashion, re¬ 
gardless of its antipathy to Mr. Taft. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt ran into plenty of trouble 
when he essayed to tell the voters in a num¬ 
ber of States who should and who should not 
be sent to the Senate. 

The spectacle of forces from outside the 
State, directed by the Truman administra¬ 
tion and Boss Lewis, trying to unseat their 
Senator is one that the people of Ohio are 
unlikely to find to their taste. 


Texas Watchdog 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a timely 
and interesting article from the Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1950, issue of the weekly news 
magazine Time, under the title “Texas 
Watchdog.” It is justly complimentary 
of the public services of the junior Sen¬ 
ator from Texas [Mr. Johnson] who is 
now making an admirable record as the 
alert, capable, and energetic chairman 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Texas Watchdog 

In the week that President Truman an¬ 
nounced his program for mobilizing the 
United States economy, the Senate’s new 
watchdog committee on United States pre¬ 
paredness uttered its first warning growl. 
After just a month’s sniffing through the 
United States mobilization effort, Texas* 
sharp-nosed Chairman Lyndon Johnson has 
caught the strong scent of “business as 
usual” in some corners of the Defense De¬ 
partment’s planning. 

Government-owned reserve defense plants, 
Johnson reported, had been allowed to de¬ 
teriorate. Such onetime surplus items as a 
synthetic-rubber plant, airplane engines, and 
radio equipment had been put up for sale 
while the United States was frantically mo¬ 
bilizing for Korea. Rubber stockpiling had 
slacked off while the need loomed greater 
than ever, “If we find in the other fields,” 
said Johnson, “the same siesta psychology 
that we found in surplus disposal and rub¬ 
ber, our work is certainly cut out for us.** 

TRAINED FRESHMAN 

The work that 42-year-old Lyndon John¬ 
son had cut out for himself was just the 


kind that had lifted Missouri’s Senator Harry 
S. Truman out of obscurity in World War II. 
Freshman Johnson was not unprepared for 
the job. During the war he had run an 
efficient House investigating committee 
which worked much like the celebrated Tru¬ 
man committee without drawing its head¬ 
lines. Johnson believed that a congres¬ 
sional v/atchdog should be something of a 
seeing-eye guide for blind bureaucracy. His 
committee marshaled its facts in private, 
presented them to the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment officials, and usually received thanks 
for its suggestions. 

Lyndon Johnson began learning his v/ay 
around Washington in 1S32 as secretary to 
Rancher-Congressman Dick Kleberg. Five 
years later he was back in Texas campaign¬ 
ing for a seat of his own. Franklin Roose¬ 
velt chanced to be fishing from a destroyer 
off the Texas coast at the time read and 
liked Johnson’s hard-hitting New Dealing 
speeches. FDR saw to it that the freshman 
Congressman got a seat on the important 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

CAMPAIGN BY HELICOPTER 

In 1941 Johnson tried the leap to the Sen¬ 
ate; lost out to Governor “Pappy” O’Daniel 
by 1,311 votes out of more than half a mil¬ 
lion cast. Six months later, within 4 days 
of Pearl Harbor, he became the first House 
Member to go on active duty (as a Navy 
lieutenant commander). When the Presi¬ 
dent ruled in mid-1942 that Congressmen 
might not serve in the Armed Forces, John¬ 
son came back to Washington. 

By 1948 he had decided to give up his 
House seat to run again for the Senate. He 
whirred across Texas by helicopter in a series 
of 18-hour campaigning days that won him 
a hairbreadth 87-vote margin over popular 
ex-Gov. Coke Stevenson. Since then, he has 
been a loyal, but not unquestioning, sup¬ 
porter of the Fair Deal; when it came to 
voting on labor and civil-rights bills, he lined 
up with the coalition of Republicans and 
southern Democrats to help defeat the ad¬ 
ministration program. 

For his newest task, Johnson had set him¬ 
self a commendable set of rules: Don’t spend 
time looking for headlines; try to avoid poli¬ 
tics; avoid second-guessing war strategy; be 
constructive and impartial. As a starter, 
the seven-man Johnson subcommittee 
planned to survey Alaskan defenses, examine 
weapons and manpower needs, and investi¬ 
gate foreign monopolies of strategic United 
States defense materials. 


The Communist Threat to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement by the 
Honorable Martin Dies entitled “The 
Communist Threat to America.” The 
Public Printer has advised me that the 
cost to insert this article is $287. As I 
believe that the information in this ar¬ 
ticle is so pertinent, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this article in the 
Record. It follows: 

The Communist Threat to America 
(By Martin Dies) 

Democracy and Christian civilization are 
more gravely menaced throughout the world 


than ever before. At long last, many of our 
people realize it but there are still millions 
of people in the United States who have no 
adequate conception of the methods, tactics 
and ultimate objective of communism. We 
cannot shape the future unless we under¬ 
stand what has happened in the past. 

It has been a short time since World War 
II was over. At least v/e thought it was 
over. You recall that when we asked our 
people to serve in the Armed Forces our 
leadership assured them that this was a war 
to end all wars. They were told that when 
they defeated Hitler, we would establish a 
just and lasting peace. 

Today, however, the dictatorship and mili¬ 
tary might of Joseph Stalin is a greater 
menace to our security and freedom than the 
dictatorship of Hitler. Hitler controlled a 
country with 70,000,000 people which was 
limited in natural resources and small in area. 
Stalin has a country v/hose territory is larger 
than the United States and Canada and pos¬ 
sesses more natural resources than any coun¬ 
try on earth and has a population of 200,- 
000,000 people. He has succeeded, without 
firing a gun, in acquiring more than 650,000 
square miles and 110,000,000 subject people 
in the Balkan States and 400,000,000 people 
in China. In short he has welded the man¬ 
power and resources of nearly one-half the 
earth into a single, unprecedented striking 
force. Now, how did it happen? Our people 
should be vitally and deeply interested in 
finding out what happened because never in 
the history of the world has one country 
made such tremendous strides toward world 
domination as the Soviet Union has made in 
the past 5 years. 

Only a few years ago, Russia was regarded 
as a third-rate power. Today she has at¬ 
tained the status of a world menace and.is 
the most powerful country on earth with the 
exception of the United States. Now, how did 
it happen? I propose to answer that ques¬ 
tion. And in answering it, I am going to tell 
you about some of my conversations and 
conferences with President Roosevelt and 
other leaders of his administration. I think 
that my experiences will shed some light 
upon the motives which actuated our leaders 
in reaching the agreements at Tehran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. They may help explain the 
enormous concessions which our Govern¬ 
ment made to Stalin and our strange be¬ 
havior toward China. Many people are 
unable to understand why the United States, 
after having spent three or four billions of 
dollars to aid the Nationalist Government of 
China, suddenly decided that that Govern¬ 
ment was too corrupt to help and exerted 
continuing pressure upon the Nationalist 
Government to accept the Communists as 
equal partners in the Government of China. 
Few people can understand why our Govern¬ 
ment accepted our sector in Berlin without 
making any provision for ingress and egress. 
Why did our leadership surrender vital lands 
in Manchuria to Stalin as the price of his 
1 week’s participation in the war against 
Japan? These and many other questions 
can be answered and understood when the 
altitude of our leadership toward commu¬ 
nism is understood. 

My experiences with communism began in 
1937. I introduced a bill which passed the 
House of Representatives to exclude and 
deport Communist aliens. The purpose of' 
the bill was to cure the defect in the law 
under the terms of which Communists were 
not excludable or deportable as such. The 
administration killed the bill in the Senate. 
Another bill of mine, passed in 1937 to pre¬ 
vent illegal entries and to strengthen immi¬ 
gration laws, was likewise defeated by the 
administration. 

On March 21, 1937, I Introduced at the 
request of Vice President Garner, a resolution 
to investigate and condemn sitdown strikes. 
Mr. Garner assured me that, when the Presi¬ 
dent returned from Warm Springs, he would 
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Issue a statement denouncing the sitdown 
stride method. When the President returned 
from "Warm Springs, he not only did not issue 
any such statement, but he permitted his 
leaders in the Congress to defeat my resolu¬ 
tion. 

In May 1938, I got a resolution through 
Congress to investigate Communists, Nazis, 
and Fascists. The administration used its 
influence with the Accounts Committee to 
whittle down my request for funds to carry 
on the investigation to the paltry sum. of 
$25,000 after the administration discovered 
that I was determined to investigate and 
expose communism the same as nasism and 
fascism. So I was compelled to begin our 
worlc with {r>25,OQO. 

I recall that my uncle. Jack Dies, who is 
now dead, came to Washington on another 
matter and I discussed the situation with 
him. He said, “Martin, you know I hate to 
advise you to abandon this investigation but 
I have seen enough to know that you are now 
preparing to antagonise powerful forces in 
this country and that you will be harassed 
as few men have bsen in our history.” 

I told him, “Well, I have started It and 
I cannot back up.’" 

One of the excuses given for the sums 
placed at the committee’s disposal was the 
provision in the resolution which requested 
the head of each clepartinGnt to detail to the 
committee such legal and expert assistance 
and investigators as the committee needed. 
It was argued that, since the committee could 
secure this outside aid from the various 
executive departments, we woiild not need 
more than $25,000. I immediately called upon 
the heads of the departments, and particu¬ 
larly the Attorney General, to assign to our 
committee investigators in accordance with 
the resolution. The heads of the various 
departments gave one excuse after another 
for their failure to comply with my request. 
While this was going on, Mr. Wohlforth, sec¬ 
retary of the La Follette committee, tele¬ 
phoned me that he had been advised that we 
were trying to secure some investigators from 
the executive branch of the Government and 
that he could got us some investigators. I 
suspected that his scheme was to pack the 
committee with Communist sympathizers 
but I let him send me several men so that 
I could show Congress that, while I could 
not get the departments to give us help, the 
secretary of the La Pollctte committee could 
get such help for me provided 1 would use 
the type of men he sent. I received an 
anonymous telephone call, shortly before 
these men arrived, telling me that both men 
were members of the Communist Party. 1 
never knew who gave me that valuable in¬ 
formation, but I acted upon it. 

When they arrived, I questioned them very 
closely. As I recall this occurred in the 
presence of the committee and these men 
finally admitted enough facts to convince 
the committee that they were either Com¬ 
munists or Communist sympathizers. It was 
apparent from their admissions that someone 
very high in the administration wanted to 
plant these stooges on the committee for 
the purpose of sabotaging the investigation. 

I knew what was in store for me when the 
administration was willing to plant two 
stooges of Moscow on my committee. I also 
knew that the administration was being in¬ 
fluenced by Moscow propaganda. 

On June 28, 1938, I received a letter from 
one of the leaders of the administration who 
is now the majority leader, enclosing a memo¬ 
randum expressing certain views as to the 
kind of investigation our committee should 
make. Here Is an excerpt from his advice: 
“For the committee to allow Itself to be 
drawn into an investigation of a domestic 
organization, simply because some Commu¬ 
nists are in it, or actively engaged therein, 
such as the CIO would be, in my opinion, a 
grave mistake.’* I believe that this instruc¬ 
tion originated with the President because 
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this is v/hat the President told me in effect 
shortly after the receipt of this letter. 

We began to accumulate evidence before 
opening public hearings. We secured ii lot 
of evidence showing the infiltration of the 
CIO bj^ Communist leadership. vVe dis¬ 
covered that a number of Communists went 
to Moscow and Leningrad at the eimense of 
the Soviet Government ’and received special 
instriic fcions in labor agitation, parliamentary 
procedure and class warfare and returned to 
the United States for the purpose of infil¬ 
trating labor unions. When John L. Lewis 
quit the American Federation of Labor and 
organized the CIO, he turned to these well- 
trained Comnfiunist agitators to form the 
rank and file of his organisers in many areas. 

got their names and the evidence, w^hich 
was clear and convincing, showing that 
thousands of them had joined labor unions 
and that some of them had wormed their 
way into stratogic positions in the unions. 
They were intrenched in the leadership of 
21 of the international unions affiliated with 
the CIO. Nearly one-half of the members 
of tho executive board of the CIO, the govern¬ 
ing board and the most powerful organisa¬ 
tion within the CIO, wore members of the 
Communist Party. 

Unions which vitally affect oar whole 
economy and security were under the control 
of men and women who had been trained and 
educated in Moscow and Leningrad for the 
express purpose of returning to the United 
States, obtaining positions of importance in 
labor unions, so that they could promote the 
ideology and revolutionary program of Joseph 
Stalin. 

When I got this Information, I telephoned 
John L. Lewis and told him I wanted to talk 
with him. I went to his ofilco a few days 
after the telephone convernation. When I 
walked into Mr. Lewis’ office, Lee Pressman 
stood to his right. I knew that Pressman 
w'as a member of the Communist Party 
although he denied it then aixd thereafter 
until quite recently. He was the chief at¬ 
torney for the CIO and Mr. Lewis. I said, 
"‘Mr. Lewis, I have received considerable in¬ 
formation from reliable sources that many 
Communists have entered your union. They 
are shop stewards, presidents of locals, or¬ 
ganizers, and so forth. It is our duty to 
investigate and expose them unless yc»u are 
■willing to cooperate with us to the end that 
we can get these people out of your organiza¬ 
tion. I have come to you to find out if you, 
as an American citizen, and labor leader, will 
be willing to cooperate with the committee 
Without any publicity so that we can expel 
these agents and stooges of a foreign dicta¬ 
tor from positions of leadership in your or¬ 
ganization.” Mr. Lewis was very angry. His 
face was flushed. He struck the desk with 
his fist and said to me, “Mr. Congressman, the 
CIO does not need you or anyone else to tell 
us how to run our organization. Yes; we have 
Communists in the CIO. We also have 
Baptists, and Methodists and we have Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans, but we do not need 
a committee of Congress to tell us who we are 
to hire and fire.” I said to Mr. Lewis and 
those present: “Mr. Lewis, you have evi¬ 
dently overlooked the vast distinction be¬ 
tween members of ordinary political parties 
and Communist stooges of a foreign power. 
All of our evidence, without exception, shows 
that Communists are disciplined to be serv¬ 
ants of Moscow. They have no Independence. 
They sacrifice their American citizenship 
when they become members of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, and surely you will not compel 
us to expose these people publicly when you 
can get rid of them. We have their names 
and you can get them out of your organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The conversation was not very agreeable 
and I interpreted Mr. Lewis’ attitude and 
language as an invitation to leave his office 
which I did cheerfully. I announced to the 
press that I intended to open hearings for 


the purpose of exposing communism in the 
CIO. 

On August 12, 1938, we opened our public 
hearings on conimunism in labor organiza¬ 
tions. As I recall, on the morning of August 
12 before the committee’s hearing began, I 
was at the White House to see the President 
concerning' an important project in my dis¬ 
trict. Senator Sheppard v/as there also. 
At the conclusion of our discussion concern¬ 
ing the project, the President began in his 
magnetic way to persuade me to abandon 
my proposal to expose communism in the 
CIO. tie said to me, “You know, Martin, I 
have b23n v/atcliing you for a long time. You 
have a promising future. You are an able 
speaker and a young man and I want vigorous 
and able young men in the New Deal Ad¬ 
ministration. You can go a long way work¬ 
ing with m© but not very far working against 
me.” He continued, “You have to be loyal 
to me. I can’t work with men that I can’t 
depend upon. You have got to play ball with 
u.s.” I asked, “What do you mean ‘play ball’9” 
He an.sx/erad, “You cannot go through with 
this investigation of the CIO and your pro¬ 
posed public hearings.” I asked, “Why can’t 
I go through with it, Mr. President?” Of 
ccuvae, I was somewhat frightened to tell the 
truth. The President is a powerful person¬ 
age, especially when he happens to be the 
head of your political party and source of 
your patronage. And I must confess that the 
Precident’s compliments sounded good to me. 

I am not going to represent myself as a hero 
because I was not. On the other hand, I had 
to keep my self-respect. Regardless of the 
consequences. 1 knew that I could not 
back up. 

He said: “Well, if you er-pose the Com¬ 
munists In the CIO, the CIO will turn against 
the Democratic Party. If we lose the CIO 
in some of the Eastern States, we cannot win. 
Furthermore, you will antagonize the CIO 
and the Democratic Party and brand your¬ 
self as the foe of labor and liberalism. I 
said, “Mr. President, do you mean to Imply 
that the Communists have so strongly in¬ 
trenched themselves In the CIO that exposure 
of thorn will result in antagonism to the 
Democratic Party?” He said, “Yes, there are 
Communists in the CIO. Some of them may 
be in positions of leadership as you say. I 
think, however, you exaggerate the serious¬ 
ness of communism. The Communists have 
just as much right in the CIO as anyone else. 
The point is that Mr. Lewis is considerably 
disturbed by your proposed hearings.” I 
said, “Mr. Green, Mr. John Frey, and the lead¬ 
ers of the A. P. of L. are not disturbed. They 
have been cooperating with me by furnish¬ 
ing information and they have advised me 
that they will be glad if I will expose any 
Communists in the A. F. of L. so that they 
can get rid of them.” “I have known Green, 
Frey, and the other leaders of the A. F. of L. a 
long time,” replied the President. “They are 
reactionary. John L. Lewis is the most pro¬ 
gressive and valuable leader in the ^ trade 
unions today.” 

As I said. Senator Sheppard was present 
during the conversation. Later, however, he 
asked me not to mention his name in con¬ 
nection with the matter as he did not want 
to become involved. I thought a great deal 
of Senator Sheppard and during his lifetime 
I never mentioned his name in connection 
with this conference. However, 1 know that 
if it had become necessary, Senator Shep¬ 
pard would have supported my version of 
the conference. However, since the Presi¬ 
dent never denied the substance of what I 
am now relating it was never necessary to 
call upon Senator Sheppard. 

One thing led to another, and finally the 
President became impatient and angry with 
me, and he turned to Senator Sheppard and 
said, “Senator, what are we going to do with 
Martin?** Senator Sheppard was a very 
genial and pleasant man and a good friend 
of mine. He said, “I don’t know. I knew his 
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' dad and vhen a Dies makes up his mind to 
do something he usually does it. I am afraid 
you are going to have trouble trying to per¬ 
suade him not to do it.” As I reoall, the 
interTietv lasted about 35 or 40 minutes and 
finally I looked at the watch and said: *‘Mr. 
President, I have to go, because the commit¬ 
tee meets and I must be there to preside.” 

So I began the public hearings for the 
purpose of exposing communism in the CIO 
and our evidence showed very clearly that 
in the majority of the unions afSllated with 
the CIO the Communists were intrenched 
in positions of le?.dersliip. As is well known, 
the CIO retaliated viciously. It conducted a 
prolonged and bitter campaign against me 
and the committee. It is interesting to note, 
how^ever, that in the past 12 months the 
CIO have expelled the very individuals and 
unions exposed by our committee in 1938. 
By their own actions, they have proved the 
truth of our findings. 

I recall that a man hy the name of General 
Krevitchy, who had served under Stalin for 
a long time, had fied to the United States 
when he became disgusted with the brutality 
of communiam in practice as distinguished 
from communism in theory. I learned of 
his presence in this country and was deter¬ 
mined to see him and have him testify. He 
told an amasing story of what he had learn^ 
about the plans and purposes of the Krehi- 
lin; how it had built secret armie'S in every 
country and had s]gent fiiiilibns of dollars 
for propaganda purposes. Ee revealed that 
the ultimate goal of Stalin was the conquest 
of Europe, Asia, and the Americas. 

I sent word to him to come to Washington 
and testify because the American people 
ought to have his information. I was in¬ 
formed that he did not want to come to 
Washington and testify for fear that the 
OGPtr, which is now the NKVD, the secret 
police of the Kremlin, would assassinate him. 

I said, “Surely, they are not that powerful 
in the United States.” I was very skeptical 
about it. He said, “I was chief of the west¬ 
ern division of the Soviet Intelligence, and I 
3mow that there isn’t a country, there isn’t 
an industry of importance and there isn’t a 
town of industrial importance that members 
of the OGPU are not there gathering infor¬ 
mation and transmitting it to the Soviet 
Union. They have their agents in the Soviet 
Embassies and not even the Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dors know the identity of the members of 
the OGPU.” Of course, I do not purport to 
quote the exact language of these conversa¬ 
tions but I made notes and memoranda at 
the time and I know that my accounts of 
the conversations are substantially correct. 
As I recall, we finally prevailed upon General 
EZrevitsky to testify upon the assurance that 
we would protect him and conceal his iden¬ 
tity. It is my recollection that I called up 
the Secret Service and said, “I am undertak¬ 
ing a rather perilous thing. This man is 
fearful of his life. I want him to testify 
because his information is tremendously im¬ 
portant but I do not want him harmed.” I 
undertook to get a commitment from the 
Government that they would help me pro¬ 
tect him but, of course, no one in the Gov¬ 
ernment wanted him to testify. He did tes¬ 
tify. As I recall, within a short time after 
his startling revelations which foretold so 
accurately the plans of the Kremlin, he was 
found shot in his hotel room in Washington, 
I>. C. While his death was pronounced a 
suicide, I was never satisfied with this ver¬ 
dict and I have always believed that his ap¬ 
pearance before our committee was the cause 
of his death. 

Another former agent of the Soviet Uhlon 
In Hew York had given us valuable informa¬ 
tion. Shortly thereafter, he was found dead. 
I was told that his death was caused by a 
heart attack but that another examination 
disclosed that he bad been shot with a fine 
steel bullet through the eye which had en¬ 
tered his brain and produced instant death. 


Still another informant was a victim of a 
hit-and-run driver. 

I am telling you these things because I 
want to show you what happened in our 
country during these critical years which 
finally resulted in the sacrifice of the fruits 
of victory won by our boys on the battle¬ 
fields. I am at a loss, to understand why our 
piiblic leaders are not now clamoring for 
pviblication of all the secret agreements 
made by our Government v/ith Joseph Stalin. 
1 have been surprised that so many people 
have been indifierent and unconcerned about 
the tragic consequences of our pro-Cominu- 
nist policy which robbed us of the fruits of 
our victory. I think I can sliov/ yovi why the 
men who fought and died in World War II 
Vv’ere betrayed by the stupid attitude of our 
leadership. 

They were betrayed because the Soviet 
Union built up in this country the greatest 
espionage and propaganda machine the 
world has ever seen. They spent millions of 
dollars to deceive and hoodwink Congress¬ 
men, Senators, and Cabinet officers. Xhe 
brother-in-law of Molotov, Sam^Qarp, was 
operating a chain of filling stations in New 
Jersey. He was inves;^gatfe3 by our commit¬ 
tee. V/e discovered several hundred thou¬ 
sand doiiSfsln $100 bills in his safe-de- 
pds^it box and a letter of credit from Molotov 
instructing the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
to extend him a credit of $150,000,000 to be 
spent in the United States in order to obtain 
information about the construction of ^t- 
tleships. The Goverinnent of the United 
States never raised a finger against him al¬ 
though he admitted that several national 
Democratic committeemen had been paid 
cash by him. These committeemen ad¬ 
mitted that they received the cash fees but 
contended that the payment was for legal 
services. 

Think of it! Think of the stupidity and 
indifference of a Government that will per¬ 
mit a foreign power to spend money to in¬ 
fluence our own officials. The facts were 
admitted but no one in authority appeared 
very interested. 

Yes; they spent money and they spent it 
lavishly in the United States. For a time 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington operated 
on a 24-hour schedule and they were able to 
dupe such nitvs^its as Henry Wallace and 
Claude Pepper. 

I shall not give you anything which is the 
result of surmise or opinion but information 
that I know to be correct. I had people 
watching the Soviet Embassy and they ob¬ 
served the frequent attendance of prominent 
New Dealers at Soviet Embassy functions. 
Obviously, the caviar and champagne that 
flowed in the Soviet Embassy had a profound 
effect upon some of the flaming liberals. 

When Henry Wallace spoke In Madison 
Square Garden the Communists packed it; 
however, when anyone Spoke there against 
communism he was usually booed and jeered 
and the police force of New York was re¬ 
quired to maintain order. The difference lies 
in the fact that the Communists work at 
their business of revolutionizing the world 
and spreading their ideology while we sit 
idly by. 

Our committee struggled on. Because of 
the attitude of many of the reporters who 
reported our proceedings and because they 
wrote so many false stories, I had them in¬ 
vestigated to find out about their back¬ 
ground and affiliations. You know what I 
discovered, the New York chapter of the 
newspaper guild was Communist controlled. 
Some of the reporters assigned to our com¬ 
mittee were Communist sympathizers or to 
say the least befuddled and confused lib¬ 
erals, and, of course, they garbled the ac¬ 
counts to make the committee appear ridicu¬ 
lous and to discredit and undermine it, be¬ 
cause they were working hand and foot with 
the administration in power. 


However, we continued to give the Ameri¬ 
can people the truth. Finally, we discovered 
that several thousand Communists, agents, 
stooges, and sympathizers were on the Gov¬ 
ernment pas’roll, occupying in many in¬ 
stances key positions in the State Depart¬ 
ment, in the Justice Department, and in the 
Interior Department. So I telephoned Presi¬ 
dent Boosevelt’s secretary and told him I 
wanted to see the President and he said all 
right. 

I v.^eiit to the White Hov.se and saw the 
President. I said to him, President, we 
must do something about this. Here is a 
list of many of these people. We have their 
membership records in a Communist-con-, 
trolled organization. If you understan(^ the 
Communists as I do, you will kjioW that 
they are in the Government for one purpose 
and one purpose alone and that Is to steal 
important military STnd diplomatic secrets 
and to tr^risfhit them to Moscow.” The 
President was furious. I was surprised at his 
?l‘nger. He said to me—^he called me Mr. Con¬ 
gressman—he had called me Martin before— 
he said, “Mr. Congressman, you must see a 
bugaboo under every bed.” I said, “No; I 
never look under the bed, Mr. President.” 
“Well,” he said, “I have never seen a man 
that had such exaggerated ideas about this 
thing. I do not believe in communism any 
more than you do but there is nothing wrong 
with the Communists In this country; sev¬ 
eral of the best friends I have got are Com¬ 
munists.” Mind you that is a truthful ac¬ 
count. He made that statement. 

Some of the things I am telling you about 
I told to the House of Representatives and 
published in magazine articles and in 
speeches throughout the country during 
President Roosevelt’s lifetime and he did not 
deny them. Although I published a book In 
1940, and wrote a series of magazine articles 
for Liberty in 1940, revealing many of the 
things I am telling you today, no one sued 
me for libel. 

The President refused to discharge these 
people from the Government although our 
committee reported to Congress in 1941 that 
more than 1,1C0 Communists were on the 
payroll. Finally, we got Congress to appro¬ 
priate $100,000 to defray the expenses of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to investi¬ 
gate our charges against these Government 
officials and employees and we submitted to 
the executive department our evidence to 
substantiate our charges and findings. De¬ 
spite this mandate of Congress, the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice refused to comply with this 
mandate and by a subterfuge got around the 
direction of the Congress. Then I induced 
Congress to withhold appropriations to pay 
the salaries of some of worst offenders. The 
executive department defied Congress and 
refused to fire them. They were kept on the 
Government payroll. They were there while 
we were working on the secret of the atomic 
bomb and still there are people in America 
so dumb that they believe Stalin doesn’t 
have the secret of the atomic bomb. How 
could he have Tept from getting it with 
stooges in nearly every department of the 
Government? They were able to learn some 
of the secret in Canada, and Canada was not 
one-twentieth as well organized by the Com¬ 
munists as the United States. We were 
taken in, lock, stock, and barrel by Commu¬ 
nist propaganda and deception. 

There was a perennial youth by the name 
of Joseph Lash, who was head of the Youth 
Congress. Joseph. Lash had been very active 
in communism and we exposed him. One 
day I got a telephone call from Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt asking me to have dinner with her. 
Well, I knew something was up because 1 
had heard that Mrs. Roosevelt was trying to 
persuade Naval intelligence to give Joseph 
Lash an appointment. He had never been 
Inducted into the armed services. I went to 
the White House and there seated in the 
anteroom were four or five young Communist 
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youth leaders waiting for Mrs. Roosevelt. 
They sat at the table with me and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

At the conclusion of the lunch, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said to me, “Mr. Congressman, I 
presume you know why I asked you to have 
lunch with me,“ I said, “Well, I have an 
idea. It is about Joseph Lash.’* And she 
said, “Yes.” I said, “Mrs. Roosevelt, I have 
brought the record of Joseph Lash. He per¬ 
jured himself before our committee.” She 
said, “Yes; he told me he did but he is very 
sorry and I think he should have another 
chance.” I said, "Well, maybe, but not in 
Naval Intelligence.” I said, “Bid he tell you 
he was a member of the Communist Party?” 
She said, “Yes; but he was just an idealistic 
venturesome youth who embraced commu¬ 
nism impulsively and now he wants to re¬ 
pent.” I said, “Mrs. Roosevelt, how do you 
know he has repented? How can you afford 
to ask that he be put In Naval Intelligence?” 

Well, ^we sat around and discussed it pro 
and con. When I went back to the office, I 
called the committee together and told them 
about my conversation with Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The committee agreed to permit Joseph Lash 
and his counsel, who was a New Deal ofiBcial, 
to appear before it so that he could make his 
confession and ask for forgiveness. Among 
other things, I asked him why he was not in 
the Army and he was unable to give a satis¬ 
factory explanation. Later the committee 
instructed the secretary to telephone the 
draft board in New York to find out why 
Joseph Lash had not been inducted. We 
were informed that it was because of White 
House intervention. Shortly thereafter, I 
saw Gene Tunney at the home of some 
friends and he said to me, “Martin, I have 
something that will be amusing to you.” I 
understood him to say that at one of the 
Army camps where Joseph Lash was sta¬ 
tioned, Mrs. Roosevelt drove up in a White 
House car and sent for Joseph Lash and that 
Joseph Lash broke rank and got in the White 
House car and was gone several days. It may 
be that Gene Tunney was relating to me 
what someone else had told him. 

We had a member of the Secret Service 
who worked in the White House and who 
gave us weekly reports in regard to what 
happened at the White House. I learned 
that communists had access to the White 
House and were using their influence to af¬ 
fect our domestic and foreign policy. I do 
know that in 1940, the President called me 
by telephone at my home in Orange, Tex., 
and. asked me to come to Washington. I had 
an appointment with him at 12 o'clock but I 
cooled my heels in the anteroom for 1 hour 
before his door opened and out walked Gard¬ 
ner Jackson, whose record may be found in 
,the files of our committee. I do know that 
my telephone conversation with the Presi¬ 
dent was very friendly but that when I en¬ 
tered his office after Gardner Jackson left he 
had a very belligerent attitude. A White 
House reporter took down the conference and 
later the President refused to give me a copy 
of the interview. It would be interesting to 
the American people to read the conversation 
between President Roosevelt and me on that 
occasion because I warned him very clearly 
what was going to happen as a result of the 
Government’s pro-Russian policy. Now, I 
know this is difficult for you to believe, but 
it is true. I am telling you these things so 
that you may have some idea of how thor¬ 
oughly Stalin was able to dupe the Bnited 
States of America. 

Did it pay dividends to Stalin? The record 
speaks for itself. Stalin got billions of dol¬ 
lars of your money—-not your money because 
you will never repay it. He got it from your 
great-grandchildren. By the time it is paid 
off, it will probably be twice as .much If you 
count the Interest and that wasn’t all he 
got. He had built such clever political ma¬ 
chines in this country that he greatly in¬ 
fluenced, if he did not control, the CIO for a 


long time. Some of the most expensive and 
destructive strikes were caused by Commu¬ 
nists in the CIO for Communist purposes. 
The CIO cannot now deny the truth of our 
1938 findings. If they deny it, why is it they 
are now expelling the Communist leaders we 
•exposed in 1938? Why did they wait 10 
years to expel them and what is the answer 
of the administration? The truth is that 
some politicians are getting away with mur¬ 
der because too many people are indifferent. 
If you manifested one-tenth of the interest 
in your Government as you do in your busi¬ 
ness you wouldn’t elect weaklings to impor¬ 
tant public offices. 

When you get ready to hire a president of 
a gas company you are most careful to secure 
the services of a competent man, and you do 
get competent men, for the most part. But 
when you come to elect a politician, the 
majority of us are indifferent and we think 
anybody can govern a country. 

So my fellow citizens, here was Moscow In 
full swing in the United States. It was in¬ 
fluencing our domestic policy by preaching 
public ownership. It formed innumerable 
organizations which were lobbying actively 
in Washington for this purpose. Of course, 
they didn’t say this was communism. They 
didn’t say these organizations were con¬ 
trolled by Communists, like the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. There was 
an organization—^2,000,000 gullible Ameri¬ 
cans—completely controlled by communism. 
And yet, 2,000,000 of our great, heart-bleed¬ 
ing idealistic public joined it and contrib¬ 
uted their money and influence to the sup¬ 
port of it. 

Do you remember before the World War? 
People were parading, shouting that we In¬ 
tervene to defeat Germany? There wasn’t a 
day that they weren’t lobbying with Mem¬ 
bers of Congress to stop Hitler. Why stop 
Hitler? Because he has taken these little 
innocent countries. The newspapers were 
shouting it and the radio commentators 
were shouting it. That is all we heard, we 
Members of the Congress. Why? They 
wanted us to get in it 2 years before we 
did, to stop aggression. They said, “Why, 
America cannot sit idly by and permit Hitler 
to expand his empire.” 

Perhaps they were right. But where are 
they now? Why have they become so silent 
when Stalin has absorbed far more territory 
than Hitler ever absorbed? What has 
brought about the change of Henry Wallace 
and Pepper and all that group? They were 
shouting for war to stop Hitler, but are they 
shouting for war to stop Stalin? It was bad 
for Hitler to seize Czechoslovakia and Ru¬ 
mania, but it is perfectly permissible for 
Stalin to seize them. Why? 

One day I got an urgent call to go to the 
home of a friend of mine in Washington 
because Justice Murphy had to see me in¬ 
stantly. My wife was present when we went 
to the home. Miurphy was prancing up and 
down in a high state of emotional excite¬ 
ment, and I was at a loss to know what he 
wanted with me. Finally, he opened up and 
said, “Mr. Congressman, I have sent for you 
to tell you that the Communists are going 
to take over this country. They are in our 
Government; they are all about us,” He was 
highly agitated. 

I thought, well perhaps we have a convert 
here, and I said, “Justice Murphy, I am ac¬ 
quainted with that situation and any help 
or any information you can give us I will 
deeply appreciate and will keep it confiden¬ 
tial.” He talked like an insane man. My 
wife will teU you, he would walk up and 
down the floor. His face broke into a sweat, 
and all the time I saw him I thought, “What 
is America coming to when that kind of a 
man can occupy a seat on the highest Judi¬ 
cial tribunal In the land." 

Yes; I want to bring you a picture, to show 
you how completely you have been* duped, 
because you must pay the bill. Of course, 


some of you will say that is “spilt milk," 
“water over the dam ” Well, maybe so, but 
if you are going to fight another war, you 
must know how to preserve the fruits of vic¬ 
tory. And you lost this war. You think you 
won it, don’t you? But you didn’t win it. 
Oh, you whipped Hitler, but you didn’t whip 
the idea of a powerful central government 
controlling and dominating your lives and 
your business and political thought, did you? 
Now, why didn’t you win it? Why is it when 
General Patton advanced to the borders of 
Czechoslovakia, he received an order from 
the White House telling him to hold his 
army, and why did his army stand there 
cooling their heels for 3 weeks, waiting for 
the Russian Army to advance and take over 
Czechoslovakia and to be hailed as the liber¬ 
ators of Czechoslovakia? Why was it that 
we sat in conference in Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam and entered into secret agreements 
delivering to Stalin the great bread basket 
of Europe? Why? Why did we agree to a 
clause in the Potsdam agreement that gave 
to Stalin all of the industries in the occu¬ 
pied area that belonged to the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment without investigating the fact that 
when the Nazis had taken over those coun¬ 
tries by official decree, they had seized all 
property. By our own solemn agreement, 
we gave to Stalin all of the properties of the 
peoples of those countries, and now we must 
feed them. 

I hate to talk this way because I know it 
sounds pretty bad, but the time has come 
for frank discussions, and I tell you from 
my personal information and knowledge that 
I know that our Government was completely 
duped by Stalin, that Stalin influenced our 
foreign policy. 

Now, what are you going to do about it, 
friends? Well, you are in a bad shape, aren’t 
you? Tliere are some nitwits that tell you 
we can whip Russia in 3 weeks by using the 
atomic bomb. You may believe that. The 
northern boys said they were going to whip 
the South In 3 weeks. It took them 4 years. 
1 remember we had an assistant secretary 
of the Navy who said we could whip Japan 
in 3 weeks. Well, ray boy served all through 
the Paclflc and he can tell you that we didn’t 
whip the Japs in 3 weeks. And I am here to 
tell you we can’t whip Russia in 3 weeks or 
in 3 years, and I will tell you why you can’t. 
Napoleon thought he could, and he had a 
great military machine. He was the greatest 
military leader the world had ever seen, up 
to that day. He didn’t take Russia. The 
Russians retreated and he froze his troops— 
the carcasses of horses and the corpses of 
human beings literally strewed the retreat of 
the French Army. 

Hitler tried to take them. You know Hit¬ 
ler wanted to do business with Stalin, and 
for 3 years they were working together. At 
the very time that Roosevelt thought that 
he was doing business with Stalin, Stalin 
was doing business with Hitler. 

To show you how completely the President 
was deceived—and I say that not in exulta¬ 
tion—the President for his first 2 terms was 
a magnificent leader. I sat close to him 
when he made that memorable speech in 
which he said, “We have nothing to fear but 
fear itself." And, as a young legislator, I 
looked upon his face and said, “God has given 
to America a great leader.” But the Presi¬ 
dent loved power. 

When he got through Tehran and Yalta, 
he was not the man he had been when he 
took the oath of office In his first term. He 
was completely duped, and you and I must 
now pay the price. 

It Is important that you and I understand 
that If we fight Russia, we have a long war 
which will leave America exhausted. Oh, we 
have the idea that we can spend indefinitely. 
I know, we throw money away so much in 
this country that there are actually respect¬ 
able people who think you can keep on 
Issuing paper money and get by with It. 
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Well, I have fe’iiown young men vho thought 
they could get by by getting drunk every 
night, and they did get by for 10 years. 
They finally ended up with cirrhosis of the 
liver, the palsy, and the DT's. You will come 
out of the nest v;ar exhausted, and, further¬ 
more, my fellov/ citizens, this Government is 
going to regiment you up to the hilt nest 
time. 

You think you knew what war was last 
time. Why, that was a picnic for some who 
stayed at home, if it wasn’t for our sons. 
We made a lot of money o‘ut of it, didn’t ws? 
Cf course, we did. Well, I will tell you it 
won’t be that way again. It is going to re¬ 
quire sacrifice and unselfish citizenship and 
courageous leadership. Americans every¬ 
where must begin to emulate the enthusi¬ 
asm and zeal which the Communists mani¬ 
fest throughout the whole world. 

You cannot defeat this flaming ideology, 
this new religion based on atheism and ma¬ 
terialism, with an indifierent and selfish 
citizenship. The Communists mean busi¬ 
ness, and they are prepared to make every 
sacrifice to extend their ideological religion 
through the world. 

Not since the days when the Mohamme¬ 
dans threatened Christianity have we been 
confronted with so great a menace. Our 
America can only survive in this age and 
time when you and I revitalize democracy, 
rededicate ourselves to the fundamental 
principles that made our country great. 

You think we can buy peace and security. 
We ere to the point where we think when¬ 
ever an emergency arises in America, all we 
have to do is to appropriate $10,000,000,000 
of our great-great-grandchildren’s money. 
We are down now to about the tenth genera¬ 
tion to be born. I say to you that you will 
never defeat Russia by those tactics. 

For instance, Russia will avoid open war¬ 
fare as long as possible. Her strategy is to 
win nations without firing a gun, and she 
has done a good Job. If you think for one 
moment that this clever, shrewd Joseph, 
Stalin and his lieutenants intend to commit 
the issue to a trial of arms, you are mis¬ 
taken, He will take every country he wants 
to take without firing a gun—^he takes them 
from within. Why, he only got 16 percent 
of the votes in Bulgaria, but within a few 
months, he took Bulgaria. He only got 37 
percent of the votes in the free election of 
Czechoslovakia, but within 2 months he 
took Czechoslovakia. No, he doesn’t need 
to use guns. He is too smart; his propagan¬ 
dists are too smart. Ee can infiltrate our 
Government; he can influence our foreign 
policy; he can dupe and deceive our leader¬ 
ship. 

The only answer is for you and all America 
to awake. You have been asleep, my fellow 
citizens. You must drop the scales from your 
eyes and realize that no one can be happy or 
prosperous or secure under a bad govern¬ 
ment. The first business of every citizen is 
the business of self-government, and unless 
we in this generation make a success of our 
business of government, we will have miser¬ 
ably failed. You and I must become zealous 
citizens of America. Let us arise, my fellow 
citizens, and shake off sloth. Let us say that 
no longer will we tolerate open treason 
against our country—the idea of permitting 
200,000 so-called Americans to enjoy the 
protection of our flag when we know that 
they are traitors to that flag. Since when 
have we come to the time that we cannot 
deal with known traitors in America? Every 
man whose primary allegiance is to Russia 
or any other foreign power ought to have his 
citizenship revoked and he should be 
branded for what he Is. 

That, my friends, is the challenge to you, 
a real challenge. No longer can you sit idly 
by. You, as American citizens must come 
to love your country with all your heart and 


all your mind. You, as American citizens, 
must put aside the selfishness that holds to 
your business, day in and day out. You 
must realise that the gas industry v/ouldn’t 
be worth a dine to you under totalitarian 
government. Your industry can only survive 
and serve humanity under a free economy. • 

Your business is government, my friends. 
A.re you carrying out that business? Do you 
ever speak out against the frauds that hold 
public ofiice throughout oui* land, or are ycu 
afraid to do it? Are you afraid that if you 
get active in a campaign that it will hurt 
your industry in Austin or V/ashington? If 
you are afraid, then you are not a good 
citizen of these United States. I say to you 
we must fight. We Americans who value 
this great heritage won by the blood of brave 
men and the tsars of devout women, we want 
this America preserved for our children. We 
must band ourselves together as American 
citizens and say to the Henry Wallaces and 
the Claude Peppers and all of the other aggre¬ 
gation of individuals who want to substitute 
Russian totalitarianism for American free¬ 
dom, we must say to them, “You have gone 
far enough. We Americans are determined to 
preserve this heritage. If you want Russia, 
then we are going to give you an opportunity 
to go there.” 

My friends, I could talk to you another 
hour, but I know you want to eat. I have 
enjoyed this opportunity to deliver this mes¬ 
sage. I hope that I have said something that 
will make a fighter out of you so that when 
you go back home you will take your coat 
oS and the first time a mealymouthed lying, 
hypocritical politician comes around to you 
and tries to carry water on both shoulders 
and tries to utter platitudes and avoid con¬ 
troversial issues, I hope you will staud up 
in your Legion Hall or your Rotary Club or 
wherever you are and say, “I am an Ameri¬ 
can citizen and I stand for the preservation 
of my coimtry. I am prepared to fight and 
die for it if need be.” 


Effort To Scare Senator Jenner From 
Attack on General Marshall 


E X T E NSION OP REMAKES 

OP 

EON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, an article entitled ‘‘Jen¬ 
ner Tells of Effort To Scare Him From 
Attack on Marshall,'' written by Walter 
Trohan, and published in the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald of September 22,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Jenner Tells op Effort To Scare Him From 

Attack on Marshall—Discloses Democrat 

Gave Warning of Reprisals If Charges 

Were Hade 

(By Walter Trohan) 

Senator Jenner, Republican, of Indiana, 
was warned he would be cut to ribbons in 
most of the American press if he assailed 
General Marshall as unfit for the office of De¬ 
fense Secretary. Jenner revealed this yes¬ 
terday. 

On the floor of the Senate, a few minutes 
before he analyzed the career of the general, 
a Democratic Senator sought to prevent Jen- 
NEB from delivering his speech. 


“Are 3 ^ou geiug to deliver the speech re¬ 
leased to the press?** the Senator, a southern 
Democrat asked. 

‘T am,” JpNNER replied. 

“You bbtter not,” the Senator said, “you 
will be destroyed utterly.” 

*T am expendable,” Jenner answered, “but 
I am going to help my country by telling 
the truth.” 

SMEAR WARNING GIVEN 

“They will cut you up in almost every 
paper in the countr 3 %” his colleague said. 

“It would be a sorry thing if the time 
has come that a man in public Lfe can’t tell 
the truth for fear of newspapers which are 
involved in a conspiracy to conceal the 
truth,” Jenner said. 

Colleagues said the face of the Democratic 
Senator reddened and he turned aviay. 

How the southern Senator learned the con¬ 
tents of the speech is something of a mystery 
to JsNNER. Jenner gave the .speech to the 
press 3 hours before delivery, for release 
when he obtained the floor. Ee was not sure 
when he could get the floor. 

Evidently some reporter gave a copy of 
the speech to the Democrats, Jenner said. 
Jennee’s colleagues believe that Senate 
Democratic Leader Lucao, cf Illinois, sent 
the southern Democrat to Jenner in an at¬ 
tempt to stave off the attack on Marshall. 

ATTACKED, AS PREDICTED 

Jenner was attacked as the Democratic 
Senator predicted. Part of the attack Jen- 
NER regards as below the belt because it was 
based on remarks he never delivered. 

“As the speech was prepared, some material 
was discarded,” Jenner said. “Through 
error, stenographers included discarded ma¬ 
terial in the mimeographs prepared for the 
press. These sentences were discovered be¬ 
fore delivery of the speech. Wire services 
and newspapers were called and asked to 
strike the sentences which were not delivered 
on the floor of the Senate. 

“Yet these undelivered sentences were not 
stricken. They were carried in the eastern 
internationalist wing of the press. They 
formed the basis of an attack on me by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, I v.ffil stand on what 
I said. However, I do not believe I should 
be assailed for revised remarks.” 

HIT BY INTERNATIONALISTS* 

Jenner noted that the heaviest barrage 
was leveled against him in the wing of the 
press which has striven to hide the facts 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor and works 
to stifle any criticism of internationalism. 

“This section of the press has ignored 
books which have disclosed facts unfavorable 
to the administration or internationalist 
point of view,” he said. “They have pumped 
for books supporting their cause, They haVe 
built myths around their sacred cows and 
blasted anyone who has disagreed with the 
picture they would present.” 

At Jenner’s office it was reported that the 
Senator’s mail on his attack against Marshall 
is overwhelmingly in support of the Senator. 
A secretary said the ratio of favorable mail 
is 20 to 1, 


Transportation of United States Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OP MABYXAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22 ,1950 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, in 
view of the great importance of the ques- 
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tion of transportation of United States 
mail, I have devoted considerable 
thought to various phases of this matter. 
Hearings held by our Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on Sen¬ 
ate Resolution 50 have revealed facts 
which are at variance with statements 
made elsewhere. 

It's because I feel that it would be for 
the best interests of the general public 
and in the aid of the national transpor¬ 
tation system that I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to place the following statement in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment w^'as ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement op Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor 

Having read critical comment in the press 
and elsewhere concerning payments to rail¬ 
roads for the transportation of mail, I have 
followed with great interest the hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Senate Resolution 50, 
The charge that the Government was sub¬ 
sidizing the railroads for this service, partic¬ 
ularly, seemed worthy of investigation. 

Certain facts were developed at the hear¬ 
ings which in the interests of the public, 
the Post Office Department and the rail¬ 
roads generally, should be known. 

First, the railroads are required by law to 
transport the mail and have no choice in the 
matter. The Postmaster General is empow¬ 
ered to specify the manner and means of 
transporting mail, including the designation 
of which trains shall be used. 

The law also deals with railroad compen¬ 
sation for mail carrying. Some years ago 
Congress, on the recommendation of the 
Post Office Department, tentatively estab¬ 
lished a space basis of payment in lieu of 
the weight basis theretofore existing. At 
the same time, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was given the authority to de¬ 
termine which of these bases or combination 
of them should he applied for the future. 
The Commission was also authorized to fix 
the rates of payment after both the Post 
Office Department and the railroads had been 
given the opportunity to be heard. 

In 1919 the IOC decided to continue the 
space basis of payment advocated by the 
Post Office Department and opposed by the 
railroads. Since that time, I understand, 
mail has been the only commodity trans¬ 
ported under that basis. The space basis, 
being unique, posed some novel questions. 
For example, the movement of mail is not 
evenly balanced in both directions: there 
may be three carloads of mail moving from 
Baltimore to Washington daily whereas only 
two may be returning. However, the rail¬ 
road must, under penalty of flue for failure 
to provide needed equipment, return all 
three cars to Baltimore promptly so that 
they can be reloaded. The difference, which 
is the rule rather than the exception—is 
called directional unbalance. A round-trip 
rate would, therefore, be the fairest method 
of compensating all railroads. 

The railroads are required to carry mail 
in specially designed cars rather than in the 
less costly freight cars except during the 
Christmas rush. No commodity other than 
mail may be loaded in these cars which are 
made to travel in fast passenger trains. 

Mail is rarely, If ever, moved in freight 
cars, except during the peak of the Christ¬ 
mas rush. Railway post office cars, and cars 
for transporting storage mail or express, are 
much more costly to construct than ordi¬ 
nary freight cars. Under regulations of the 
Post Office Department, no commodity other 


than mail may be loaded by the railroads in 
a railway post office car, and such cars unless 
used by the Department in both directions 
must be returned empty. Storage mail cars 
are equipped with special running equipment 
such as wheels, automatic brakes, and so 
forth, so they may meet the requirements 
necessary for them to move in fast passenger 
trains. These cars must be kept in pas¬ 
senger service and moved in passenger trains 
and returned to origin promptly. Were 
they permitted to enter freight service, 
prompt return to origin would be impossible 
and efficiency of the mail service would 
sujBfer. 

The present railway mail rates were fixed by 
the ICC upon evidence of the actual cost of 
the service. So long as the total compensa¬ 
tion to the roads does not exceed the total 
cost to the roads of providing the service, 
there certainly is no railroad subsidy from 
the Government. As a matter of fact, the 
present rates do not meet the cost of service. 
In 1947 upon evidence that the cost was $1.54 
for every $1 of compensation received, the 
ICC authorized a 25-percent increase in the 
rates which had been set in 1928. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that in the last 3 years 
numerous wage increases and rises in the cost 
of materials have occurred. 

The rate paid by the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment is 50,62 cents per mile for a 60-foot 
car and two-thirds of that, or 33.75 cents per 
mile, for a 40-foot car even though the latter 
holds more mail because of higher ceilings. 
These rates may be compared to the aver¬ 
age rate on freight commodities of' 39.75 
cents per mile for a 40-foot car which fligure 
projected would mean 59.25 for a 60-foot car. 

There are additional facts relevant to the 
question: A shipper of freight loads and 
unloads his freight whereas all mail must be 
loaded and unloaded by railroad labor. Wage 
increases in recent years, together with the 
40-hour week which became effective Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1949, have increased the cost of han¬ 
dling mail at terminals, so that I am advised 
that such cost is more than 40 percent of the 
total railroad revenue for mail transportation. 
It should be realized that the revenues re¬ 
ceived is properly chargeable for railroad 
equipment for handling the mail and for 
land, buildings, and other facilities (in the 
District of Columbia more than 25 percent of 
the space is used for mail purposes). An al¬ 
lowance of only 10 percent for this factor 
would mean that about 60-percent compen¬ 
sation is spent before anything is earned in 
the actual carriage of the mall. 

In addition there are train crews engaged 
In transporting the mall over the rails, plus 
the many experts in rail movement who must 
be paid. In unloading parcel post the rail¬ 
road employees must read the address on 
each package and reload “beyond” mail in an¬ 
other car. No compensation other than the 
mileage rate is made for this service. 

Let me point out that at the end of the 
year 1948 (December 17) an Emergency 
Board appointed by the President of the 
United States, after considering the demands 
of the nonoperating railroad brotherhoods, 
recommended that a 40-hour week, with 48 
hours’ pay should be established effective 
September 1, 1949. The railroads accepted 
this Board recommendation and arrived at 
full agreement with the nonoperating 
brotherhoods so that the 40-hour week be¬ 
came effective on September 1, 1949, as 
recommended. I do not criticize the Board, 
the nonoperating brotherhoods, or the rail¬ 
roads in any way. On the contrary, I com¬ 
mend them all for the fine American spirit 
of cooperation shown. Labor is entitled to 
fair and just compensation, and so are the 
railroads. But the Post Office Department 
did not and has not yet increased the rate 
of pay to the railroads for transporting the 
mail to assist them in meeting this added 


wage cost for railroad employees who are 
engaged in loading, unloading, and sorting 
the mail at terminals. On the other hand, 
this additional wage expense consequently 
further depleted the railroad revenue for 
transporting mail. 

Indeed, I find that statistics show that the 
Increase in the straight-time railroad rate 
of pay to railroad employees increased 92.8 
percent from 1939 to 1949, The establish¬ 
ment on September 1, 1949, of the so-called 
40-hour week of course required the employ¬ 
ment of more men because the railroads must 
operate and the mail must move 7 days per 
week. I find that in October 1949, 1 month 
following the inauguration of the 40-hour 
week on September 1 of that year, the 
straight-time hourly rate of pay to railroad 
employees had increased 112.4 percent over 
1939. Thus, if the labor cost of more than 
$63,000,000 for handling mail at stations in 
1948 were increased by 19.6 percent, and 
assuming the volume of mail had not in¬ 
creased, the portion of railway mail revenue 
paid directly to platform labor alone would 
be almost 40 percent. 

Of course, the railway mail revenue was 
higher in the calendar year 1949 than it was 
in 1948 because of a greatly increased volume. 
But the rate of pay to the railroads had not 
been increased, and the heavier the mail the 
more labor required to handle it. There¬ 
fore, the fractional ratio of platform labor 
cost to revenue would remain approximately 
the same, regardless of volume, although in 
dollars, the railroad losses from mail trans- 
portaoion would be heavily increased. 

I have no means of ascertaining the pre¬ 
cise total costs incurred by the railroads in 
transporting mail for our Government. But 
obviously the cost of labor to load, unload 
and sort the mall at railroad terminals for 
the Post Office Department must be but a 
small portion of the total cost. The rolling 
stock used to carry the mail is expensive— 
more so than ordinary freight cars. The 
railroads must provide and maintain their 
own right-of-way and tracks and pay taxes 
upon them. They must pay their operating 
crews and other employees fair and reason¬ 
able compensation. 

To summarize, I point out again that the 
law requires that the railroads be fully and 
adequately compensated. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is directed to fix the 
rates upon a compensatory basis. One in¬ 
crease of 25 percent in 1947 is the only in¬ 
crease in mail rates since 1928. 

As I have already stated, the question of 
whether or not a railroad should be compen¬ 
sated for transportation of mail on a one¬ 
way or on a round-trip basis is now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. This issue was committed to the ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction of the Commission by 
Congress under the 1916 act. The Commis¬ 
sion, by letter of May 25, 1949, from its 
Chairman to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
stated specifically that “The Commission has 
complete authority” to provide for railway 
mall rates other than on a round-trip basis 
*‘if the evidence justifies it.” The Commis¬ 
sion Chairman stated incidentally, however, 
that there “appear to be sound reasons for 
the provision that compensation should be 
cn a round-trip basis.” 

The point is that in the Mall Pay case* 
Docket No. 9200, now pending before the 
Commission, the issue of round-trip versus 
one-way rates has been specifically raised 
by the Post Office Department. The hearing 
on that issue, and the other issues Involved 
in the case, is now assigned for hearing next 
month. It may be expected that the Post 
Office Department and the railroads will pre¬ 
sent their respective views and will support 
them by sworn testimony, in accordance with 
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the rules of evidence and procedure which 
Congress has estahlished. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
determine the cost of the service and adjust 
the compensation fairly. That is the ad¬ 
ministrative body to which we have dele¬ 
gated that duty. It is an expert body prop¬ 
erly equipped to discharge that obligation 
in the best interests of the Post Office De¬ 
partment and the railroads. The point I 
wish to emphasize is that the mail revenues 
of the railroads must meet the full costs 
of the service, or the railroads, will be faced 
with deficits and uneconomical operation, 
V^There the portion paid to labor for loading 
and unloading, before and after the actual 
transportation requires approximately 40 per¬ 
cent of the revenue received, the charge of 
mail subsidy to the American railroads has 
a hollow sound indeed. Money flowing from 
the Government through the railroads to the 
forces of railway employees has a most di¬ 
rect and beneficial effect upon our national 
economy. That effect, however, will be neu¬ 
tralized if the railroads through which it 
flows are not compensated fairly for the serv¬ 
ices they perform. 

I believe that we may rest assured that 
the confidence heretofore reposed in the 
Commission will not be abused and I should 
prefer to entrust the matter entirely to the 
well-tested processes of that expert and well- 
qualified body. 


Legislative Responsibility for Judicial 
Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAT McCARRAN 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand the text of an address 
prepared by Hon. Tom C, Clark, Asso¬ 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for delivery at the Judi¬ 
ciary dinner of the United States on 
September 19,1950. 

The title of this speech is “Legislative 
Responsibility for Judicial Reorganiza¬ 
tion.’' 

The dinner in question was so long 
that this address could not be made. 

Having been granted the courtesy of 
seeing this advance copy of the speech, 
I cannot but feel that it would be a loss 
to the bar of this country if the text 
of this address should not be made avail¬ 
able in a public record. The thoughts 
of Mr. Justice Clark are so cogent, and 
his expressions are at once so forceful 
and so timely, that X ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the text 
of this address may be printed in full 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Legislative Responsibilitt por Judicial 
Reorganization 
(By Tom C. Clark) 

I am most grateful for the opportunity 
to share this rostrum with the distinguished 
representatives from our sister English- 
speaking democracies and with our own hon¬ 
ored chairman of the Conference of Chief 
Justices and the able president of the Amer¬ 
ican Ear Association. As one of the most 


recent Judicial appointees present, I am al¬ 
most reluctant to discuss the subject of ju¬ 
dicial reorganization before this gathering of 
eminent lawyers and jurists, many of whom 
bring here a richer experience and greater 
wisdom than my own. I feel somewhat 
like the brigadier general whose position in 
the hierarchy of field officers was described 
by an old top sergeant as “the lowest form 
of general.” However, I am reassured by my 
discovery this past year that justices of the 
Supreme Court, popular belief to the con¬ 
trary, never have the last word. My mis¬ 
takes and oversights, while not available as 
reversible errors, are not likely to go un¬ 
challenged, if only by the omniscient student 
editors of our law reviews. 

The French philosopher of democracy de 
Tocqueville has long been a favorite of 
American judges. This, I am confident, is 
not solely because of his flattering toast that 
“The peace, prosperity and the very existence 
of the Union are vested” in the judges. But 
that tribute at least establishes his quali¬ 
fication as an authority so that I may men¬ 
tion more seriously the observation in his 
brilliant study of American democracy a 
century ago that judicial power “is * * * 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of freedom. 
* * ^ The strength of the courts of law 

has always been the greatest security that 
can be offered to personal independence; 
but this is more especially the case in demo¬ 
cratic ages.” In the period since de Tocque¬ 
ville wrote, the relation of the judicial func¬ 
tion to the other processes of the law has in 
some respects been modified: Legislation 
rather than judicial law-making has become 
the principal source of the law’s growth, 
and the administrative process now accounts 
for much of the total volume of adjudica¬ 
tion. However, these developments, when 
considered in the context of judicial review, 
have confirmed the relation as de Tocque¬ 
ville saw it between the strength of the ju¬ 
diciary and the security of our republican 
form of government. Courts that lack for 
courage and independence make a mockery 
of the democratic principle. This precept 
has persistent timeliness. In the perspec¬ 
tive it affords, your efforts to strengthen the 
Judicial function are of the greatest import¬ 
ance to the future of democratic institu¬ 
tions. 

Today our concept of freedom Is being 
hammered by a new tyranny which U all the 
more menacing because by infiltration it at¬ 
tempts to destroy us. Our courts for some 
time have been under strong and persistent 
attack, our procedures ridiculed, our mo¬ 
tives falsely represented, and our decisions 
derided. Despite this infamous world-wide 
campaign we have proudly seen our judges 
magnificent in their adherence to duty. 
However, we must not compound our trou¬ 
bles by failing to improve our Judicial proc¬ 
ess. We must not be Indifferent to oppor¬ 
tunities for the improvement of the Judiciary 
merely because it is xmder attack or because 
we also have urgent international responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Indeed ours are favorable times in which 
to promote a general program for advance¬ 
ment of the administration of Justice. The 
strengthening of our institutions for the im¬ 
partial vindication of individual rights will 
further challenge alien systems and support 
our policy of a free and peaceful world. 
Such an objective should appeal to the high 
patriotism of our citizens and reinforce our 
allegiance to the institutions of democratic 
government. Moreover, the administration 
of the courts is an area of government in 
Which progress is favored by wide general 
agreement as to objectives among the public 
and their legislative representatives on the 
one hand, and the Bench and Bar as pro¬ 
ponents of Judicial reform on the other. AU 
of us demand a system of Just, Inexpensive, 
and prompt determination of controversies 


by courts whose independence and efficiency 
will promote the general security and protect 
and preserve individual rights. 

To say that our State courts are seriously 
in need of modernization is not to minimize 
our appreciation of the high standard of 
performance which they have maintained. 
But the operation of our courts must be 
adapted, as we would adapt any other in¬ 
stitution or business, to tlie progress, the 
ever-changing needs, and the growing ex¬ 
perience of a free people. Anachronisms in 
our Judicial organization and management 
must be excised, and the elements of perma¬ 
nent value retained. The problem was 
clearly indicated by a Minnesota committee 
several years ago: 

“The explanation of the inadequacy of 
our present Judicial system lies in the fact 
that it was adopted to meet the needs of an 
earlier day having a simpler civilization and 
very different economic and social conditions. 
It has never been adjusted to the tempo of 
the present day, with all of its economic and 
social complexities. » * ♦ Little atten¬ 

tion has been paid to coordination or the 
orderly development of what could properly 
be called a judicial system. Rather lack 
of system became the rule.” 

Modernization has been effected to a large 
degree in some States, and their notable 
progress affords a pattern for action in juris¬ 
dictions in which the existing court struc¬ 
ture is not yet geared to perform the heavy 
demands imposed upon it. In the latter 
States the telling symptom of the strain on 
judicial organization is the inability of the 
courts to dispose of the business before 
them with reasonable promptness. For 
example, the last report of the Judicial Coun¬ 
cil of New York State reflects alarming delays 
in cases filed in metropolitan centers. In 
New Yoi'k County there was a delay of 32 
months between the docketing and the trial 
of a jury case; in Kings County it was 27 
months; Queens was somewhat better with 
a 21-month delay, while the Bronx had the 
relatively good record of 18 months. Like¬ 
wise, the Judicial Council in Connecticut in 
its most recent announcement reported that 
delay in the trial of jury cases in the more 
populous counties had resulted in almost 
three times as many suits remaining on the 
docket as in 1946. In Wayne County (De¬ 
troit), Mich., the delay between the time a 
case is ready to be tried and the trial was 
reported to have skyrocketed from a mini¬ 
mum of 10 months in 1938 to 20 months 10 
years later. In Texas at the time of the most 
recent report 84,949 cases had remained on 
the dockets untried for over a year, and 
66,625 for over 2 years. 

I have referred to these four States only 
because they are among the few for which 
statistics are available. Seventeen States, 
perhaps because they are reluctant to verify 
that delay exists in their courts, have failed 
to provide statistics showing the condition 
of their dockets. The disturbing fact is that 
only five States have complete statistics 
available, although such information is 
requisite to evaluation of the judicial needs 
of a Jurisdiction. However, there is strong 
reason to believe that in most of the States 
there are unreasonable delays. 

Generally speaking the difficulty is not 
that there are too few courts or Judges. Al¬ 
though Judges in metropolitan areas are 
often overworked, Judges of comparable juris¬ 
diction in other districts are hardly kept 
busy. This difference is not the doing of 
the Judges, for all of them would prefer to 
stay busy; it results from a failure of admin¬ 
istration that prevents the full utilization of 
Judicial manpower. The chief difficulty is 
the lack of central control over the Judiciary 
by a responsible administrator with author¬ 
ity to assign and transfer Judges and cases 
from court to court as conditions require. 
As Chief Justice Vanderbilt’s monumental 
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survey has disclosed, there are 11 States in 
which neither the State supreme court nor 
any central agency has control over lower 
courts; seven States in which the highest 
court possesses such power hut has not exer¬ 
cised it; 10 States in which there is a minor 
degree of administrative control, limited, 
however, to courts within a narrow geograph¬ 
ical district and not exercised on a State¬ 
wide basis; 16 States which have some par¬ 
tial measure of control through a central 
State authority; and only four States which 
have a central State court or agency with 
the degree of effective control over court 
business which is necessary to administer 
properly the affairs of the judicial branch. 

Another factor handicapping the courts in 
many juriscUctions is the absence of judicial 
authority to adopt rules of procedure. The 
principle of judicial responsibility lor rule¬ 
making has been accepted as to civil proceed¬ 
ings in only 23 jurisdictions and as to crimi¬ 
nal proceedings in only 14. Legislative oc¬ 
cupation of the rule-making field has made 
it impossible for courts to replace time- 
consuming and excessively technical pro¬ 
cedures with simple, easily applicable rules 
designated to facilitate the conduct of law¬ 
suits. 

Further inadequacy in many of our judicial 
systems results from the unsatisfactory or¬ 
ganization of the inferior courts. Charac¬ 
teristically in our States there are minor 
courts of concurrent jurisdiction without 
sufficient business among them to justify 
multiple units. Often courts which combine 
the functions of chief executive of the coun¬ 
ty are administered by persons chosen for 
their business or administrative skill rather 
than for their knowledge of the law. Pro¬ 
bate and other matters are subject to al¬ 
most interminable delay because retrial is 
permitted after the decision of the inferior 
court. Juvenile and family matters which 
are of primary importance for the very exist¬ 
ence of our society are not Infrequently 
sandwiched in at times when they receive 
only summary consideration. Justices of the 
peace and similar courts handling minor 
offenses such as traffic violations ai’e in many 
communities influenced by political consid¬ 
erations, and in all but two States there is 
no requirement for professional training of 
the magistrates which preside over them. 
Yet these are the courts in which one in 
five of our citizens appears every year and 
which shape in large measure the popular 
impression of the administration of justice. 
The picture they present is one of costly and 
prolonged proceedings and of judicial de¬ 
termination with all too often a meager 
quality of justice. Consolidation of the jur¬ 
isdiction of the inferior courts, improvement 
of the professional qualifications of their 
judges, and the integration of those courts 
into a unified state judicial system are 
essentials. 

The improvement of judicial organization 
and administration in the various jurisdic¬ 
tions must be supplemented by revision of 
the methods of selecting judges, and of the 
conditions of their tenure and compensation. 
In 36 States there is a requirement of popular 
election of most judges; in only 6 States 
are both trial and appellate judges ap¬ 
pointed, and in only 3 of these do they 
hold office during good behavior. Moreover, 
in 23 States the justices of the State su¬ 
preme court are paid $10,000 a year or less 
and in 10 more States the salary does not 
exceed $16,000 a year. The necessity for 
expensive or distasteful political activity, the 
brief tenure of office, and existing constitu¬ 
tional or statutory limitations on compensa¬ 
tion have discouraged many persons of high 
ability from judicial service and have un¬ 
doubtedly made it difficult for many of those 
who have served to maintain an Impartial 
attitude. 


Improvement of the administration of jus¬ 
tice in our courts depends upon the fulfill¬ 
ment of three objectives—unity of adminis¬ 
tration, simplicity of organization, and in- 
tegnty and ability of the judges. The ad¬ 
vancement of our State judicial systems re¬ 
quires that these objectives be recognized 
as of coordinate importance, that no one of 
them be neglected or sacrificed. The problem 
was put well by Dean Pound with character¬ 
istic vision many years ago: “Things are 
done by the combined working of men and 
machinery. * * Our ideal must be the 

right men with the right machinery.” 

In a notable address last year on the occa¬ 
sion of the first meeting of the Conference 
of Chief Justices, the Chief Justice of the 
United States related to you the successful 
work of the bench and bar in securing the 
adoption by Congress of the administrative 
program now followed in the Federal courts. 
Our distinguished Chief Justice pointed out 
that in a short dozen years the program has 
assumed first importance in maintaining the 
Federal courts on a sound and business-like 
basis. He suggested this conference con¬ 
sider the desirability of establishing compa¬ 
rable administrative organizations auxiliary 
to the State courts. Chief Justice Vinson 
then declared significantly that those to 
whom State judicial officers “must turn for 
authority—^the legislatures—^have not In 
most cases sanctioned programs as ambitious 
as * * * are necessary.” He counseled that 
“You must convince * * * the legislature 
in your State that continuing improvement 
in court administration through adoption of 
business-like methods is vital to public con¬ 
fidence in and respect for the courts.” 

The present responsibility of our State 
legislatures is as broad as the needs of their 
people for an independent, competent and 
efficient judicial process. The task of ad¬ 
vancing the necessary legislative and consti¬ 
tutional proposals is one not only for the 
bar but particularly for the judges. In 
some jurisdictions, judges have been counted 
among those favoring these recommenda¬ 
tions, Further progress, however, will be dif¬ 
ficult, if not impossible, unless the outspoken 
support of the judiciary is forthcoming. If 
the judges of a State do not take front-line 
positions in behalf of these fundamental pro¬ 
posals, the lawyers can hardly be expected to 
stand vigorously for changes in the structure 
of the courts before which they practice. 
But the Interest of the judges should be ex¬ 
pressed in recommendations made jointly 
with spokesmen of the bar and the public, 
preferably through judicial councils ov other 
representative bodies. 

The responsibility that rests upon our leg¬ 
islatures will not go unperformed when the 
needs of our democratic judicial process are 
brought before them by the united appeal of 
lawyers, laymen, and judges. The leadership 
of the lawyers and judges of this Section on 
Judicial Administration has been instru¬ 
mental in the progress that has been made. 
It continues to be needed for completion of 
the task so ably begun. 


Responsibility of Labor Unions Under 
Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF mCllTU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Record, a short 
news item from the New York Times of 
today stating that the American Ear As¬ 
sociation has adopted a resolution fav¬ 
oring legislation to make labor unions 
which enjoy a monopoly subject to anti¬ 
trust laws when their activities jeopard¬ 
ize the national economy, health, or 
safety. That is in line with Senate bill 
2912, which I introduced last January, 
which was unanimously reported by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to the full committee, and is 
still pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tr.usT Cuacs A.sked by Bar for Unions— 
Labor Groups “Monopolistic,” Should Be 
Under Sherman Act, Repoiit Declares 
(By Lewis Wood) 

Washington, September 21.—A resolution 
asking that labor unions be made responsible 
under the antitrust laws when their activi¬ 
ties “Jeopardize the national economy, 
health, or safety” was approved by the 
house of delegates of the American Bar As¬ 
sociation today. The resolution said that 
the unions should be brought within the 
scope of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 

The association is meeting here jointly 
with the Canadian Ear Association. 

Holding that unions are “monopolistic” 
by nature, a committee report on the resolu¬ 
tion said that they were generally free from 
antitrust law control. 

“It now seems apparent,” said the report, 
“that some restraint should be imposed upon 
the monopolistic power of labor unions when 
such power is exercised to imperil the na¬ 
tional welfare. Most fair-minded people will 
agree that some power should be vested in 
the Federal Government to protect the public 
Interests where the whole national economy 
is threatened by a strike in an essential in¬ 
dustry.” 

Recent events indicate, said the report, 
that injunctions were not effective in stop¬ 
ping critical strikes. 

resolution referred for study 
“lb seems appropriate,” the report went on, 
“that the labor organizations, just like the 
business organizations, should be subject to 
criminal sanctions of the Sherman Act.” 


Report of Tydings Committee Isivestigating 
on Certain Charges Against the State 
Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Senate Whitewash Is a 
Black Mark,” published in the Pluronite 
and the Daily Plainsman, cf Huron, 
S. Dak., for July 21, ISCO. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senate Whitewash Is a Black Mark 

The report hy Senators Tydings, McMahon, 
and Green denouncing Senator McCarthy’s 
charges against the State Department is 
one that is purely political in intent. 

The aim of the three Democrat Senators 
who made up the majority of the five-man 
Tydings committee investigating (?) Mc¬ 
Carthy's chai’ges of Communist influence 
was not so much to prove the State Depart¬ 
ment innocent as it was to criticize Mc¬ 
Carthy for a “sinister campaign.” 

It was obvious in the conduct of the in¬ 
vestigation that the purpose of Tydings was 
to whitewash the administration. To that 
end, the President denied access to the 
loyalty files and Tydings several times made 
deliberate misstatements to the press that 
he and his fellow committee members had 
seen certain files and that nothing had been 
taken from them. FBI Chief Hoover publicly 
had to say that Tydings was wrong in quot¬ 
ing Hoover that the files had not been rifled. 
And despite the fact that a week ago Mc¬ 
Carthy produced signed affidavits from a 
former FBI man and three former State 
Department employees that they had been 
employed at one time to clear out of the 
loyalty files in the State Department any 
embarrassing material, the committee de¬ 
clared in the majority report that the files 
were okay, had not been tampered with, and 
revealed nothing unfavorable. 

The amazing part about the majority re¬ 
port is the manner in which it castigates 
scathingly Senator McCarthy. They hesi¬ 
tated not one bit to criticize bitterly and 
calumnify a United States Senator who 
started life a relatively poor boy, worked hard, 
became a circuit judge in Wisconsin, saw 
lots of action in the Pacific theater as an 
officer in a Marine fighter squadron, who 
went on missions as a gunner and intelligence 
officer, and was elected United States Sena¬ 
tor. 

That man they tried to crucify with the 
help of many proadministration columnists, 
while they gave a clean bill of health of 
McCarthy’s targets. And who were the 
heroes to whom the committe gave a clean 
bill of health? These are some. 

1. Owen J. Lattimore, who wasn’t proved 
to be a member of the Communist Party, but 
who certainly was proved by documents, pic¬ 
tures and testimony to have been a close 
friend and confidante of proved Communists 
while he was supposedly working for the 
United States. He was also the man who ad¬ 
vised the State Department In October 1949 
to abandon Korea to the Communists and to 
let the Communists have a freer hand in 
Japan and Indochina. Those facts are in 
the record. 

2. John J. Service, a career diplomat in 
the State Department and supposed expert 
on the Far East, who transported out of the 
office secret files and papers on the Far East 
to Philip Jaffe, Communist editor of Amer- 
asia magazine, a small magazine devoted to 
far eastern afiairs. That fact he admitted 
himself on the witness stand. A lot of people 
knew Jafie was a Communist, If Service was 
the expert the State Department said he was, 
he also certainly knew. So he gave him secret 
documents. He did not give them to the AP 
or UP reporters, or the New York Times or 
Washington Post. He gave them to a man 
pretty well known as a Communist. Mc¬ 
Carthy had a longer list of charges against 
Service, but that one Service himself admit¬ 
ted and that one alone should condemn him 
as the bad security risk McCarthy said he 
was. But the Tydings majority overlooks 
Service’s own confession, slapped hi|n on the 


wrist for indiscretion, and said that he was 
not either a bad risk. 

3. The Department of Justice and other 
administration officials who completely 
botched the 1945 Amerasia stolen-documents 
case. The Tydings majority committee re¬ 
port gave the Government a clean bill of 
health in the Amerasia case, and that is ab¬ 
solutely amazing, if not downright dis¬ 
heartening and disgusting to every intelli¬ 
gent American. For it was very obvious from 
the surface facts of the case that the Gov¬ 
ernment failed to punish traitors and spies 
and protected some people, although the evi¬ 
dence was unmistakable. 

On March 12, 1945, Office of Strategic 
Services, (cloak-and-dagger) agents raided 
the office of Amerasia and found hundreds of 
Government documents there—all of them 
from State Department secret files and many 
of them marked top secret and containing 
top level military information on the war. 
How did those hundreds of secret and top 
secret documents get from State Department 
files in Washington to Amerasia office files 
in New York? Nobody ever explained it and 
the Tydings committee hushed it up just as 
the Department of Justice did in 1945 when 
it got indictments for only three out of six 
persons arrested (one of them a naval lieu¬ 
tenant) and the judge fined editor Commu¬ 
nist Jaffe a paltry $2,500, a second one $500 
and dismissed the charges against the 
third. The story of the raid and what was 
found made headlines in March 1945. No 
group—and least of all the Tydings com¬ 
mittee—investigated to get the full expla¬ 
nation of just who was the traitor in the 
State Department. Or traitors. 

And the Tydings’ committee blasts Mc¬ 
Carthy for his “sinister campaign” in asking 
questions about it and reports that the Gov¬ 
ernment-meaning the State Department 
and the Department of Justice—^gets a clean 
bill of health for the way it handled the 
Amerasia case. 

These facts add up to nothing more nor 
less than an official condonement of treach¬ 
ery in the Amerasia case, a pat on the back 
for the man who is obviously a bad security 
risk in the Service case and a posy for the 
man who advised his country to take the 
exact course the Communists wanted, to the 
disadvantage of the United States, and a 
course which has now been directly re¬ 
versed, in the Lattimore case. In truth, the 
Lattimore line of “we should not defend 
Korea” undoubtedly encouraged the Bed 
attack there. 

Not only does the report whitewash those 
things but it then proceeds in an attempt 
to crucify an American who wanted the 
whole double-crossed American public to 
know about them! 

The Tydings committee Is truly bad tid¬ 
ings, and, to paraphrase its description of 
McCarthy’s charges the report itself is “a 
fraud and a hoax” upon the American public. 


Republicans-for-Lticas League 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, recently in a press conference the 
J*resident of the United States recalled 
that often in the Senate I vote with the 


Republicans. It is true that I do vote as 
I see questions regardless of political 
party sponsorship. Consequently I get 
great satisfaction out of the knowledge 
that Illinois Republicans have formed 
the Republicans-for-Lucas League to 
support actively the majority leader and 
my revered friend, Scott W. Lucas, in 
his campaign for reelection to the United 
States Senate. On September 22, Paul 
Potter, cochairman of this league, pre¬ 
sided on a radio program in which nu¬ 
merous Republican leaders paid down- 
to-earth and warm tribute to the dis¬ 
tinguished statesman from Illinois, 
Scott W. Lucas, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Record, a copy of 
that program so that Congress and the 
country may know the affection and 
respect in which Republicans in his 
home State hold Scott W. Lucas. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Mr. Lucas. My friends in Illinois, this will 
be my last broadcast sponsored by a group of 
Republican citizens and independent voters 
who are strongly supporting me for reelec¬ 
tion to the United States Senate this year. 
Next week I will begin a series of broadcasts 
in which I will discuss the major issues of 
the 1950 campaign. 

In these reports from Washington I have 
discussed with you important legislation 
affecting the foreign policy of America and 
the future of the free way of life. I have 
tried to be completely objective in these 
broadcasts, because I am a firm believer in 
the principle of bipartisanship on all mat¬ 
ters which affect the fundamental safety and 
security of our country and our civilization. 

The Republican voters and independent 
citizens who have sponsored these radio re¬ 
ports have done so because they feel that I 
have made a consistent effort to place the 
welfare of my country above any considera¬ 
tions of political advantages. I am deeply 
grateful to them for their confidence and 
faith in me. 

I can assure all the people of Illinois that 
I have never cast a vote on any piece of leg¬ 
islation affecting the national defense or the 
foreign policy of America with any thought 
of playing upon the political passions of the 
people. When I am relected to the Senate 
on November 7, I pledge to you that I will 
continue the steadfast course I have pursued 
during my years of public service. 

For this closing broadcast, I have with me 
several members of the Republicans for Lu¬ 
cas League. I want you to hear from Paul 
Potter, cochairman of this league, a bona 
fide registered Republican and prominent 
btisinessman from Lake County, who is work¬ 
ing enthusiastically and vigorously for my 
relection. Here is Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Potter. I am pleased to participate 
with many other staunch supporters of the 
senior Senator in Illinois, Scott W. Lucas, 
and work for his reelection by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority on November 7. I know that 
there are thousands of businessmen in this 
State who are deeply concerned about the 
future of this Nation, of their business, and 
the welfare of their families. Much depends 
upon the leadership In the Senate in the next 
6 years In guiding whatever administration 
is in the White House along the lines that 
will be for the best interests of the Ameri¬ 
can people. A large number of us feel that 
we are not in any way deserting the Repub¬ 
lican Party in forming the Republicans for 
Lucas League. Rather, we feel that the Re- 
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publican Party leaders in Illinois have in 
fact deserted the voters of this party in at¬ 
tempting to sidetrach the avowed foreign 
policies on which the last Republican Presi¬ 
dential campaign was conducted. The 
American bipartisan foreign policy, authored 
by Senator Vandenberg, Senator Lucas, Sen¬ 
ator CoNNALLY, and others, is vital as a bul¬ 
wark for freedom and peace among the na¬ 
tions of the earth. 

Six years ago thousands of good Republi¬ 
cans tool: this same action at the polls. Such 
action followed the voluntary and spon¬ 
taneous formation of a State-wide move¬ 
ment, called the Republicans for Lucas 
League. We campaigned in our own dis¬ 
tricts and communities, for the man we feel 
best qualified for the important Senate seat, 
regardless of party. We want the State of Il¬ 
linois up in front on all vital questions of 
both foreign and domestic policy, Scott 
Lucas, as majority leader in the Senate, has 
done just that. Speaking fearlessly and 
shov/ing qualities of leadership in the Senate, 
he reflects favorably on this great State of 
Lincoln’s training for leadership. 

Now, with vital problems of world concern 
before us, why should Illinois risk a change 
that would put this State down the list in 
important Senate committees and influence? 
Seniority and experience are needed now as 
never before m Congress. Scott Lucas is 
revered and respected on both sides of the 
floor, in Senate debate and in reconciling Im¬ 
portant differences. He stood up for the 
Anderson plan, when his State’s farm inter¬ 
est were paramount, just as he opposed the 
packing of the Supreme Cour' in a previous 
Congress. He is capable. He is hard work¬ 
ing and conscientious. He has qualities of 
leadership that beflt a Senator from Illinois. 
That’s why so many will disregard party 
politics this November, and vote for Senator 
Lucas again. 

You can help by signifying your willing¬ 
ness to vote for Scott Lucas on November 7 
and ask many others to do likewise. 

I would now like to call on the co-chairman 
of our Republicans for Lucas League in 
Illinois, Mr. Oakley Adkins, who is a farmer 
in Mason County, the home county of Sen¬ 
ator Lucas, and is also Republican member of 
the board of supervisors, Oakley Adkins. 

Mr. Adkins. Senator Scott Lucas and I 
live in the same county, I h^ve known him 
for 25 years, and I have watched him develop 
from State’s attorney of our county to his 
present position as majority leader of the 
United States Senate. 

The people of his home county have a 
warm affection for Scott Lucas, as well as a 
great admiration for his ability and his 
achievements. He has many friends in both 
political parties. 

Although I am a Republican and Senator 
Lucas Is a Democrat, I am supporting him 
for reelection to the Senate this year, as I 
did in 1944, because I believe that he has 
served all the people of Illinois during his 
years in the Senate. He has been one of the 
leaders in creating and maintaining our bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. I have backed that 
policy because l know that it offers us a con¬ 
structive program for attaining an enduring 
peace in the world. 

As a farmer, i know that Scott Lucas de¬ 
serves credit for helping to establish the 
national farm program which has brought 
us such tremendous prosperity to the farm¬ 
ers of Illinois. I know that the Republican 
candidate for the Senate tried to cripple the 
soil-conservation program, the rural-electri¬ 
fication program, and other programs vital 
to all farmers regadless of party. Senator 
Lucas has a splendid farm record and his 
opponent has a very bad record. 

So my belief in our successful farm pro¬ 
gram is another reason for my strong support 


of Senator Lucas. We know that Senator 
Lucas is opposed to the Brannan plan. 

As cochairman of the Republicans for 
Lucas League, I am very pleased and happy 
about the enthusiastic response of Illinois 
Republicans to the league’s call for bi¬ 
partisan backing for Senator Lucas. It is 
a source of great satisfaction to know that 
in this grave hour of history independent 
Republican citizens all over our country are 
rising above party considerations to express 
their faith and confidence in the wisdom, 
the high ability, and the sound integrity of 
our senior Senator, Scott Lucas. Messages 
of support have come to me from Rspubli- 
cans all ever our State who realize that 
Senator Lucas is one of the foremost leaders 
of America today. 

These Republicans share my conviction 
that it would be a tragedy for our State and 
for our country to loce his splendid services 
at a time when the fate of civilization de¬ 
spends upon wise leadership. 

Senator Lucas has worked in harmony 
with Senator Vandenberg to keep America 
in the forefront of the free world. He de¬ 
serves to be reelected because he is a states¬ 
man who has earned the respect and honor 
of his fellow Americans. 

Mr. Potter. Thank you, Mr.* Adkins. Now, 
I would like to call on Mr. David Garrick, a 
businessman in Streator. 

Mr. GABRrcK. I am happy to he on this 
program as an independent Republican here 
in Streator. I am proud that I was per¬ 
mitted to introduce Scott Lucas at a lunch¬ 
eon in his honor here in Streator today, 
given by independent voters and Republi¬ 
cans. I wish that every Republican in Illi¬ 
nois who is interested in independent 
thought and action could have heard the 
frank, patriotic, and independent speech the 
Senator made to the large audience assem¬ 
bled. It is a further pleasure and distinct 
honor to appear on this program sponsoring 
the Senator’s reelecUon. 

Mr. Potter. Thank you, Mr. Garrick. I 
would now like to call on Mr. Cheste-^.Won- 
derlin, a businessman in Bloomington, Ill., 
secretary of the Republicans for Lucas 
League in Illinois. 

Mr. WoNDERLiN. As secretary of the Re¬ 
publicans for Lucas League, I am delighted 
to participate in this program. I want the 
people of nilnois to know that we independ¬ 
ent Republicans have wholeheartedly spon¬ 
sored and paid for this movement to reelect 
Senator Lucas on November 7. 

Mr, Potter. Now, I would like to call on 
Mr. Ken Braendle, of Havana, Ill., the home 
town of Senator Lucas, who is editor of a 
paper there and who has volunteered to be 
an executive director of the Republicans for 
Lucas League in Illinois—Mr, Braendle. 

Mr. Braendle. A few weeks ago at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel in the capital city of 
Illinois, it was my pleasure and privilege to 
become aflSliated with the Republicans for 
Lucas League, an organization brought into 
being for the sole purpose of helping to re¬ 
elect Scott W. Lucas to the United States 
Senate. 

My reasons for becoming identified with 
this movement are substantially the same 
as those which motivated the other Repub¬ 
licans present, and here, please let me inter¬ 
ject that although Senator Lucas is a resident 
of Havana and Mason County and the folks 
there are mighty proud of him, that is per¬ 
haps the very least of my own reasons for 
advocating his return to the Senate at the 
election this fall. There are many reasons 
which to me are much more important than 
the mere fact that Scott Lucas lives in my 
home town. 

For instance, it is important to me and to 
every farmer-citizen of the great Midwest, 
that Scott Lucas is a friend of agriculture* 


He has proved that, time after time by his 
vote on legislation affecting the lives and 
fortunes of the American farmer. This rec¬ 
ord is written not in words alone, but in the 
twinkling lights of thousands of farm homes 
right here in Illinois; in the labor-saving 
devices, the comforts of life, the convenience 
and added efficiency that only electricity can 
bring. The Illinois farmer and his family 
remember that Scott Lucas was their stanch 
friend in the fight for funds to electrify the 
American farm. 

And what a boon it was for the business¬ 
man who provided the farmer wath the thou- 
sand-and-one electrical contrivances now in 
common use—motors, refrigerators, ironers, 
radios, washing machines, stoves—the mod¬ 
ern conveniences so essential in the Ameri¬ 
can way of life, that only a few short years 
ago were unavailable to those living more 
than just a short distance from a town or 
city. The manifold benefits of electrification 
to the farmer, the businessman and the 
laborer, are simply incalculable. 

Add to this record that Senator Lucas has 
always been in the vanguard of those who 
have battled for equitable prices for the 
products of agriculture, for soil conserva¬ 
tion, the benefits of which are becoming ap¬ 
parent as our Nation grows older, and you 
will agree with me that Scott Lucas is in¬ 
deed one of the greatest friends of the farmer 
in the United States Senate. 

Another principal reason convincing me 
that there is something far more important 
than voting Republican in the senatorial 
race at this time is the record of this great 
American liberal, who with scant regard for 
his political future, has persistently and 
courageously waged a determined battle for 
adequate American defenses, for the biparti¬ 
san foreign policy, the world’s last remain¬ 
ing hope for an enduring peace. With vision 
and fortitude, he has labored hand in hand 
with the other patriotic statesmen who cre¬ 
ated the bipartisan foreign policy and placed 
the welfare of their country above partisan 
politics. Certainly America cannot revert to 
primitive isolationism. We cannot retreat 
from a bold program to defeat communism. 
We cannot abandon our friends in Europe 
and Asia to the Kremlin and its satellite. 
America and the world needs stalwart men 
like Scott Lucas and Arthur Vandenberg 
in the United States Senate. 

Illinois needs Senator Scott W. Lucas. Ill¬ 
inois can lead with Lucas. Illinois can render 
a monumental service to the American farm¬ 
er, the American laborer, the American busi¬ 
nessman, and the world by returning him to 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. Potter. Thank you, Mr. Braendle, and 
now, Senator, we would like to hear from you 
again. 

Senator Lucas. Gentlemen, 1 thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for these kind 
and generous words, the confidence you have 
reposed in me. And I assure you it will 
never be abused. With such independent 
help, victory is assured, on November 7. 


The McCarran-Wood Bill 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OP CALWORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message vetoing the McCar- 
ran-Wood bill will go down in history 
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as a truly great American statement. 
It should he studied by every American, 

It is tlie duty of the Cangress and 
the President to maintain internal se- 
'curity, but it also is their duty to pre¬ 
serve the rights and privileges and free- 
' doms of the American people. 

These who have used the Korean crisis 
to enlarge their wave of fear and panic 
that they might force through legisla¬ 
tion to fetter the mind and spirit of 
America are sapping the well springs of 
our strength. 

The President is not indifferent to com¬ 
munism or the dangers of espionage and 
sabotage by Communist agents. He has 
ashed for legislation to strengthen those 
laws necessary to fight communism, and 
in this I have fully supported him. 

Today I have introduced a bill which, 
in my opinion, would deal adequately 
with the problem of maintaining our 
internal security without impinging on 
the rights and freedoms and privileges 
of the American people, which the Wood- 
McCarran bill undoubtedly will do. 

The Wood-McCarran bill which the 
President has vetoed would not deal 
accurately and realistically with the 
dangers of Communist action. Instead, 
it would undermine those American free¬ 
doms that make our fight against com¬ 
munism essential. 

All of us want to do everything that 
is really necessary to protect ourselves 
from the evil of communism. But it 
would be tragic indeed if we were to un¬ 
dercut the freedom of our own people, 
and detract from our leadersMp in the 
world fight for freedom against com¬ 
munism in the process of doing so. 

I have voted against the Wood bill in 
the House of Representatives because 
I felt that this particular bill would be 
entirely ineffective to prevent Commu¬ 
nist espionage and sabotage, while un¬ 
dermining fundamental liberties guar¬ 
anteed under the Constitution. I have 
voted for every measure which! felt was 
genuinely aimed at making America 
strong against Communist attack from 
within and without our borders. 

I feel that my reasons for opposing 
the Wood bill have now been upheld 
by the President’s veto. That decision 
of the President to veto was reached after 
consultation with the security and in¬ 
telligence agencies of the Government. 
The Department of Justice, the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, the Central Intelli- 
gency Agency, and the Department of 
State all concurred that the bill would 
seriously damage the security and in¬ 
telligence operations for which they were 
responsible. 

We must be secure in this Nation from 
the work of traitors, but our greatest 
danger is not treason; it is the fear and 
hysteria which Jeopardize those free¬ 
doms which are our greatest weapon and 
our greatest treasure. 


Hen. Alexander Wi!ey^s Edacatsonal Mo¬ 
tion Pictee 


EXTENSION OP REL!ARKS 

OP 

ra.ALESA?©ER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE CP TEE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a release which I have issued 
on the subject of a 16 mm. educational 
motion picture v;hich I have prepared 
and which I am releasing among Wis¬ 
consin civic organizations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the test 
of this release be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the CONGHESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as folloW'S: 

Senatck Wiley Invites Organizations to 
Eorrcw Eis ‘Newly Produced 16 mm. Mo¬ 
tion PiCTUREr AN Educational Film, De- 
scrwiBiNG American Government Amidst 
Korean CEieis 

Production and release of a 16 mm. sound 
motion picture on tlie problems of Ameri¬ 
can Government amidst the Korean emer¬ 
gency, have been annomiceci by Senate 
Alexander Wiley (Republican, Chippewa 
Falls). 

Arrangements are now being made for 
lending free prints of the educational, non¬ 
partisan film to Wisconsin civic organiza¬ 
tions requesting their use. 

“I have prepared this 22 minute film en¬ 
titled America in Crisis’ at my own expense 
in order to show the American people some 
of the problems which we face at home and 
abroad in this midcentury,** Senator Wiley 
said. "This film Is one more means by which 
I feel a legislator can report to his constit¬ 
uents. In this modern age, it is essential 
that Congressmen use the most modern type 
Of communications available.’* 

government agencies furnished part of 

FOOTAGE 

The Wisconsin Senator has long been 
keenly interested in motion pictures as a 
powerful medium of information. 

He has expressed his appreciation of the 
cooperation shown to him by the United 
States Signal Corps in making available 
documentary footage, the United States 
Corps of Engineers in enabling him to use 
motion picture sound studio equipment at 
the Engineers Research Development Labora¬ 
tory, and several other Government agencies 
which also cooperated in furnishing brief 
film clips for the project. Costs for com¬ 
mercial processing of the film, etc., were paid 
out of Senator Wiley’s pocket, however. 

theme op film is WISCONSINITE’S VISIT TO 
CAPITOL 

The theme of the picture is Senator Wiley 
Reports To Bill Jones, an Average Wiscon¬ 
sinite. The preface shows Bill Jones, an 
amputee veteran (played by a serviceman 
who had actually lost an arm In combat) 
coming up the Capitol steps in order to ’’find 
out what it is all about/* 

One of the opening scenes shows the 
tlnited States Capitol on which have been 
superimposed battle scenes of American 
Infantry in action, thus symbolizing the 
fight of GI’s to preserve American freedom. 


The main emphasis of the film is on the 
crisis of United States foreign policy arising 
out of Communist aggression. The back¬ 
ground to the Korean war is shown in 
scenes of the signing in 1C28 of the Kellog- 
Briand Peace Treaty, scenes of destruction in 
World War n, the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb in New Mexico, the activities of 
the United Nations, as well as Signal Corps 
footage of Dictator Joseph Stalin. 

The home front is not neglected in that 
there is extensive footage also,showing scenes 
of America’s basic freedoms as well as her 
probleriis-—industrial justice, dust bov;ls, and 
other key issues of the past, present, and 
future. 

WISCONSIN CIVIC ORGANISATIONS INVITED TO 
EESUEST TREE LOAN CP FPLM 

The Senator has issued an invitation to all 
Wisconsin civic organizations to write to him 
to obtain a free print of the film. The prints 
v/ill be loaned without charge to any public- 
spirited organization—veterans’ groups, farm, 
women’s organizations, service clubs, youth 
groups, schools, churches, forums, and any 
other civic-mindod organization which wants 
to show factually what Congress’ work is like 
and how our two other branches—executive 
and judicial—work. 

procedure fob borrowing of print 

An organization president or secretary de¬ 
siring to borrow a print should write to: 
Senator Alexander Vi^iley, Senate Ofiice 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

The following data should be furnished to 
the Senator: (a) Organization before which 
the picture will be shown; (b) approximate 
number of people expected at showing; (c) 
date of showing.. 

The print will be promptly forwarded from 
Washifigton. All that the organization neec 
do is exercise care In the print’s handlini 
and pay the slight postage for promptly for¬ 
warding the print on to the next group ii 
that area which has requested it. The nexi 
recipient's name and address will be for¬ 
warded by the Senator along with the print. 

“In order to have as many folks as possible 
see the film, we will try to schedule the mail¬ 
ing of the limited number of prints as care¬ 
fully and tightly as possible, rather than 
allow the prints to lie around unused.” 

documentary film is first of its kind by a 

LEGISLATOR 

It has been pointed out that although a 
few Members of the Congress have made 16 
millimeter motion-picture films, those films 
have usually been exclusively devoted to 
stock shots of the Senate and House, or of 
Washington statues and memorials. “Amer¬ 
ica in Crisis” is the first legislator-produced 
motion picture which actually shows some of 
the basic problems in cun'ent affairs, like the 
problem of military preparedness and other 
issues, and which attempts, moreover, to use 
the motion-picture medium in a modest, 
semiprofessional way with a varied musical 
soundtrack. 

Work on the nonpolitical film was per- 
fomed during evenings and In a few after¬ 
noons when the pressure of Senate activities 
permitted. 

AIM OP FILM TO STIMULATE THINKING 

Senator Wiley narrates only a brief por¬ 
tion of the film and is himself seen on the 
screen for but a few feet. *‘My aim was to 
stimulate interest in our Government and to 
encourage thinking about its problem and 
the only way to accomplish that was by show¬ 
ing the key issues of our times themselves,” 
the Badger Senator stated. 

”I hope to tour much of Wisconsin, show¬ 
ing the film myself. But since I am neces- 
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sarily limited as to the number of audiences 
I can personally reach, I hope many organi¬ 
zations will write in for a print—and that 
they will, if necessary, borrow a 16-milli¬ 
meter sound projector from some local 
ijotirce in order to show it.’* 


Fedml Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to vote for this tax bill—H. R. 
8920—which provides for increasing per¬ 
sonal and corporate income taxes by 
$4,500,000,000, but I want to go on record 
as doing so under protest. I feel that the 
Congress has done a great injustice to 
the American people by its failure to 
include a tax on excess profits at this 
time. 

Today corporation profits are running 
at the rate of $23,500,000,000 after taxes, 
which is the highest profit level in Amer¬ 
ican history. These profits are the easi¬ 
est and most accessible source of new 
revenues, and yet the excuse given for 
not levying an excess-profits tax is that 
*'We have not time to take up such legis¬ 
lation.’' 

I refuse to buy this “we haven’t time” 
argument. The House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee have found time to increase in¬ 
come taxes—they have found time to in¬ 
crease the tax burden on the worker, the 
farmer, and the average citizen. But 
they just have not time to levy a tax on 
the bloated profits of the great corpora¬ 
tions and monopolies. So the excess- 
profits tax has been postponed until after 
November. 

This income-tax increase—and the 
failure to tax profits—has the effect of 
further breaking down the progressive 
nature of the Federal tax structure. It 
represents a continuation of the trend 
that began back in 1941 involving a shift¬ 
ing of a larger share of the tax burden 
from the corporations to the individual 
taxpayer, and from the big taxpayer to 
the low-income groups. 

I will illustrate with a few statistics. 
In 1939 individual income taxes ac¬ 
counted for 25 percent of all Federal 
revenues, and corporation taxes ac¬ 
counted for 24 percent. Today, individ¬ 
ual income taxpayers are furnishing 53 
percent of Federal revenues—an increase 
of 28 percent—while corporations are 
paying only 23 percent, which is a drop 
of 1 percent. In short, the individual 
is paying an ever-greater part of the 
taxes, and the corporations are having 
their percentage share reduced. 

Now, let us look at it from another 
angle. In 1939 those individuals with 
annual incomes below $5,000 paid only 
10 percent of the income tax revenues. 
In 1949 those with incomes under $5,000 
paid about 60 percent of income-tax rev¬ 
enues. This means that the tax burden 


has been shifted from the upper to the 
lower-income groups. 

So I find it rather tragic that this 
Congress now insists on taxing incomes 
at increased rates but postpones action 
on excess profits. It is the same old 
story of selfish interests influencing the 
deliberations of Congress. I condemn 
this double standard whereby Congress 
soaks the little fellow but spares the 
profiteers and the corporations. I say 
that if there must be sacrifice, let there 
be equality of sacrifice. I cannot appre¬ 
ciate this kind of skullduggery—and our 
boys fighting in Korea—and their fami¬ 
lies who must wait until December 1 be¬ 
fore receiving their allowance checks— 
are not going to appreciate it, either. 


TEie Giant Awakens 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. KRUSE, JR. 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, America 
is today forcefully and determinedly 
fulfilling its role as the leader among 
free nations of the world. In this con¬ 
nection I wish to call the attention of 
the House to a significant and splendid 
editorial which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Port Wayne Journal Gazette. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

The Giant Awakens 

The spirit of the benevolent giant among 
nations which America displayed diirlng 
World War II is awakening again. 

We see it in the daring landing of United 
States troops far behind the enemy lines in 
Korea. 

We see it in the various moves which are 
being taken to strengthen the Nation’s 
defenses. 

The frustrations which have been evident 
for the past year or two will soon begin to 
disappear as potential energy is harnessed 
in a mighty effort for freedom. 

Would-be world conquerors in the Kremlin 
should not underestimate the toughness and 
resourcefulness of the American people once 
they set themselves to a major task. There 
has never been another nation like the United 
States since the dawn of history. 

There is something different in the air of 
this New World. Perhaps the magic element 
is freedom. From that, all other distin¬ 
guishing characteristics seem to flow. 

We have been slow to rise to the challenge 
of Russian totalitarianism, hoping that the 
madness would somehow abate. 

But the Korean aggression set off the bur¬ 
glar alarm and in the past few weeks we 
have done very well, for a nation which was 
supposed to have nothing to fight with ex¬ 
cept atomic bombs, in a situation where 
those weapons were not effective. 

The anvil chorus of defeatism has been 
heard In every great cause in which America 
has ever participated. That is the poorly 
behaved minority, which is always with us. 

Washington heard it during the Revolu¬ 
tion, but he paid no attention to it. It was 
music in the ears of George III until the 
tide turned. 

Lincoln heard It during the Civil War, but 
It did not sway him from his firm purpose. 
Jeff Davis counted too much on it. 


Defeatism is not in the true American 
spirit. The spirit is to buckle down to do 
the job, and the bigger the job the better 
the effort. 

V/e say that the United States is the be¬ 
nevolent giant among the nations, slow to 
arouse, but invincible in great actions worthy 
of its ideals. 

Now we are mobilizing in defense of free¬ 
dom and we say to Stalin “Stop, look and 
listen.” 

America has never bowed to the dictates 
of a tyrant and she never will. 

It’s against her principles. 


Slandering Government Employees 


EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINCELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years it has been a partisan Republican 
pastime to not only ridicule and abuse 
the faithful and hard-working Federal 
employees but to slander indiscrimi¬ 
nately and to vilify them without any 
cause or reason. Ofttimes it appeared 
to be for the sheer delight of doing so, 
a form of official sadism. 

The Congressional Record and the 
printed hearings of the purposeful in¬ 
vestigations reek with uncomplimentary 
references and sly innuendoes leveled 
against public officials, but more often 
with abuse of the subordinate Govern¬ 
ment employees innocent of any wrong¬ 
doing and helpless to defend themselves. 
It is a fact that Government personnel 
are generally employed at wages and 
salaries lower than are paid for compara¬ 
ble work in private industry, and work 
harder too. 

They have progressively been called 
worse names as time went on. Thus in 
the early thirties the Federal employee 
was called an idler or a boondoggler, but 
later and more boldly, he was referred to 
as a bureaucratic chiseler to whatever 
degree his vilifier chose to malign him. 

It seems that a competitive spirit of 
abuse and intimidation prevailed and ex¬ 
tended throughout the entire Republican 
campaign organization in and out of 
season and included candidates from 
Congressman to constable, and not ex¬ 
cepting the Republican Presidential 
nominee, who in his repertoire referred 
to Government employees as morons 
whom he promised to chastise and clean 
out in the greatest sweep ever to be un¬ 
dertaken in Washington. He failed to 
reach the opposite shore. He was 
swamped in the sea of ballots that saved 
the faithful Government worker from 
partisan vengeance, and for a while 
therefore the name calling and abuse 
subsided. In recent months^ however, 
the campaign of vituperation reached 
the lowest depths of degradation when 
unfounded disloyalty charges and the 
brand of traitor, the lowest possible 
name, was applied to officials and em¬ 
ployees without naming individuals. 
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thus characterizing and placing all un¬ 
der suspicion. 

It is a common and everyday occur¬ 
rence to smear the Federal service with 
charges of socialism and vile commu¬ 
nism, then adding insult to injury label¬ 
ing the men and women as sex perverts. 

Mr. Speaker, the pay-off comes once 
every 2 years, but it comes. Then the 
tables are turned, and then the immu¬ 
nity of the vilifier is meaningless. The 
Government employee whether in the 
Post OiSce, the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
or any other agency or department can 
and will strike back with the most effec¬ 
tive secret weapon wielded behind the 
curtain of the election booth. All the 
ranting of the paid political commenta¬ 
tors and of the “presstitutes*’ and other 
similar influences will not prevail against 
the retribution which is due and follows 
the sinful and indiscriminate slander 
just as sure as day follows the darkness 
of night. 

Certainly it is the duty of officials and 
of plain citizens alike to help ferret out 
subversives and the inefficient and idle 
in Government, but honesty, sincerity, 
and decency must stand the test of 
specific charges being leveled against 
particular individuals who should be 
named. To do otherwise is unjust, false, 
and hypocritical. The American sense 
of fair play will not condone continu¬ 
ance of such practice. 


A Summary of the Actions of the Eighty- 
first Congress on National and Interna¬ 
tional Affairs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

CF 

HON. EDWARD H. KRUSE, JR. 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, the sec¬ 
ond and final session of the Eighty-first 
Congress has not yet been concluded, 
but for all practical purposes the record 
has been made and I feel it very much 
in order to briefly review the accom¬ 
plishments of this Congress. I ‘there¬ 
fore wish to set down the more out¬ 
standing measures of importance, with¬ 
out at the same time detracting there¬ 
from by indulging in any considerable 
comment concerning the various legis¬ 
lative enactments. The record speaks 
for itself, and the Congress will be judged 
on such record regardless of partisan 
comment. It cannot be disputed that 
the Congress as a whole has been a very 
independent Congress; it has, generally 
speaking, been a Congress subservient 
to no one except the people of this great 
Nation. This Congress has on several 
occasions over-ridden Presidential vetoes 
and has on other occasions taken action 
directly contrary to the wishes of the 
Executive. It has also taken action in 
accordance with the position of the Ex¬ 
ecutive, and the sum total of its accom¬ 
plishments is indeed substantial, re¬ 
gardless of whether or not one may 


happen to disagree with certain of the 
legislative enactments. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Eighty-first Congress is the tenth Demo¬ 
cratic Congress since 1900, there having 
been 13 Republican-controlled Con¬ 
gresses since that time. In the House 
of Representatives of the Eighty-first 
Congress there were initially 262 Demo¬ 
crats, 171 Republicans and 1 Ameri¬ 
can Labor Party Member. There were 
118 new Members, 103 of whom were 
Democrats, and 15 of whom were Re¬ 
publicans. There were 9 women Mem¬ 
bers. The Senate consisted of 54 Demo¬ 
crats and 42 Republicans; there having 
been 18 new Senators, 14 of whom were 
Democrats and 4 Republicans. 

It is obvious that this has been a Con¬ 
gress which weighed carefully the vital 
legislative issues brought forth for its 
consideration. This has unquestion¬ 
ably been a healthy condition for the 
country. I cannot help but again point 
oufc the fact that article I, section 1, of 
the Constitution of the United States 
places the legislative power of our Gov¬ 
ernment in the Congress of the United 
States. Certainly there should be 
cooperation between the respective 
branches of our Government, but there 
never must be subservience. Our system 
of checks and balances constitutes in 
large measure our foundation of strength 
through which our future freedom and 
independence as a people and Nation may 
be maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, having made the fore¬ 
going brief comment concerning our 
Congress and Government, I wish at this 
time to set forth the leading accom¬ 
plishments of the Eighty-first Congress; 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

The Eighty-first Congress enacted the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, which au¬ 
thorized the President to reorganize ex¬ 
ecutive departments in line with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. The act itself provides for the 
submission of reorganization plans to 
the Congress by the President, each of 
which would become effective after 60 
days of subsequent continuous session of 
Congress, unless a concurrent resolution 
expressing disapproval of the plan be 
passed by a constitutional majority of 
either House prior to the end of the 60- 
day period. A few of the plans sub¬ 
mitted occasioned some dispute as to 
whether or not such plan actually con¬ 
formed to the original recommendation. 
As a result, a few of the reorganization 
plans submitted were rejected. It might 
be mentioned further that the Congress 
become aware of the fact that some peo¬ 
ple wanted economy only when it did not 
affect their own department or their own 
personal affairs. 

The first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress approved on August 19, 1949, 
six out of seven reorganization plans 
submitted in 1949. In addition, during 
the first session, unification of the armed 
services was accomplished, although it 
should be mentioned that certain modi-, 
fications stiU need to be made. Dur¬ 
ing the second session 16 additional 
plans of reorganization were submitted 
and become effective on May 23, 1950. 
Our efforts toward governmental re¬ 


organization have not met with 100 per¬ 
cent success, but some substantial prog¬ 
ress has been made. Certainly it is in¬ 
cumbent upon all responsible officials in 
both the executive and legislative 
branches of Government to devote them¬ 
selves unceasingly toward achieving 
greater economy and efficiency in all re¬ 
spects in the operation of our Govern¬ 
ment. 

SOCIAL SECURIT?, LABOR, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

Among the leading accomplishments 
of the Eighty-first Congress in this par¬ 
ticular category may be listed the fol¬ 
lowing legislative actions: The passage of 
the Social Security Act of 1950, which ex¬ 
tended coverage to over 10,000,000 addi¬ 
tional persons for benefits of the old-age 
and survivors benefits program, increas¬ 
ing payments as much as 100 percent 
in some cases, plus various other changes 
and improvements; the passage of a new 
and revised minimum-wage law which 
increased the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour—Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1949; legislation'clarifying overtime-pay 
provisions of the Pair Labor Standards 
Act and outlawing retroactive claims; 
revision of Classification Act and in¬ 
cluding increased pay to classified em¬ 
ployees; legislation improving working 
conditions and providing pay increases 
of postal-service employees; the appro¬ 
priation of $1,500,000 in emergency funds 
for crippled children; legislation con¬ 
tinuing for 1 year Federal aid for 
schools with war-swollen populations 
and for education of children on Fed¬ 
eral reservations; the extension of the 
present Federal-aid program for hos¬ 
pital construction until 1955, com¬ 
bined with a provision for increasing the 
amount of said aid from $75,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 annually; passage of the 
public housing law of 1949 providing, 
among other things, for the construction 
of 810,000 public-housing units to be 
built in the next 6 years; expanded and 
liberalized Federal housing assistance; 
establishment of a National Science 
Foundation; authorization of disaster 
relief grants by the Federal Government 
to States and local governments; author¬ 
ized the United States Public Health 
Service to support research and train¬ 
ing in rheumatism, arthritis, multiple 
schlerosis, cerebral palsy, and epilepsy. 

AGRICULTURE 

The Eighty-first Congress authorized 
United States participation in the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement; authorized 
continuance of 90 percent support of 
farm prices through 1950, thereafter 
providing for revision of such to a slid¬ 
ing scale and new parity; revised the 
charter of the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration so as to permit the Govern¬ 
ment to provide and construct adequate 
crop storage facilities, and provided for 
exchange of surplus commodities for 
strategic and critical materials; author¬ 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make production disaster loans to farm¬ 
ers; provided emergency appropriation 
for relief loans to fanners whose crops 
were destroyed in the severe western 
blizzard of 1949; extended and broad¬ 
ened the crop insurance program. This 
Congress further enacted the rural tele¬ 
phone legislation and authorized the 
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Rural Electrification Administration to 
make loans for construction of rural 
telephone lines; repealed the tax on 
oleomargarine; authorized continuing 
appropriations for research, rural elec¬ 
trification, reforestation, soil conserva¬ 
tion, school lunch program, extension 
program. Farmers Home Administra¬ 
tion, and appropriations for the preven¬ 
tion of certain diseases in crops and 
animals. 

I wish to point out in connection with 
the REA program, that in the 14 years 
of REA’S existence, the number of farm¬ 
ers in the United States having this very 
important service has increased from a 
little over 10 percent to over 75 percent 
of all the farmers in the country. It is 
also significant to note the value of our 
investment in REA; less than sijc-tenths 
of 1 percent of REA borrowers are de¬ 
linquent as much as 30 days in their re¬ 
payment of loans. It has been my 
pleasure to have served on the Agricul¬ 
tural Appropriations Subcommittee, 
which committee is not a legislative 
committee, but rather is a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

In conclusion, and in connection with 
the agricultural progi'ams of this coun¬ 
try, I wish to state that the (overwhelm¬ 
ingly important thing is tS recognize 
that agriculture is basic. The problem 
is not political. An agriculture program 
must be soundly conceived and in the 
public interest, and must be such as to 
preserve the dignity of the farmer him¬ 
self. Our attention must be given to the 
continued conservation of our natural 
resources, as such is vital to the con¬ 
tinued welfare of the Nation. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

The Eighty-first Congi'ess enacted 
legislation authorizing the summary dis¬ 
missal of employees for security rea¬ 
sons, by the Attorney General, the Sec¬ 
retary of State, Secretary of Commerce, 
Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the 
Army, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Air Force, Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero¬ 
nautics; made it a criminal offense and 
provided penalties for revealing infor¬ 
mation about ofi&cial secret codes; tight¬ 
ened the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act; provided the President with power 
to control the number of and to search 
foreign vessels in United States waters. 
Finally, and of momentous importance, 
the Eighty-first Congress passed the 
strongest law in the field of internal 
security ever enacted by a United States 
Congress, the omnibus Communist con¬ 
trol bill which was passed overwhelm¬ 
ingly by the Congress. Briefly stated, 
it is an omnibus antisubversive act to 
protect internal security, and requires 
registration of Communist members and 
authorizes their confinement in war¬ 
time. Certainly the Congress has acted 
in an enlightened and constructive man¬ 
ner in enacting the foregoing legislation, 
thereby strengthening America’s hand 
in dealing with the menace of commu¬ 
nism here at home. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The Eighty-first Congress authorized 
the continuance and financing of the 


European recovery program; aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and relief of occu¬ 
pied areas; the Senate ratified the At¬ 
lantic Pact; the Congress restored and 
extended the reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments program; enacted the mutual 
defense-assistance program, thereby au¬ 
thorizing military aid to western Europe, 
Nationalist China, Korea, Iran, and the 
Philippine Republic; enacted legislation 
permitting national and State banks in 
Federal Reserve System to deal in se¬ 
curities in the International Bank for 
reconstruction and development; au¬ 
thorized aid to underdeveloped nations 
needing technical assistance under the 
President’s point 4 program. The 
Eighty-fii’st Congress further amended 
the Displaced Persons Act to remove cer¬ 
tain discriminatory provisions and lib¬ 
eralized other provisions of the law. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Eighty-first Congress immediately 
following the outbreak of the Korean 
war appropriated over $17,000,000,000 in 
additional funds for the armed services 
and for military assistance to our allies. 
During the years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Korean war ap¬ 
proximately IZV 2 billion dollars per 
year was being spent on the armed 
services alone. The Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress further passed legislation fur¬ 
thering unification of the armed serv¬ 
ices; extended the Selective Service Act 
and authorized the President to call up 
the National Guard and Reserves; au¬ 
thorized the induction into military 
service of certain doctors, dentists, and 
allied specialists, and established priori¬ 
ties as to order of induction; enacted leg¬ 
islation providing allowances to depend¬ 
ents of men in the service; authorized 
a 2-year, $598,000,000 program of public- 
works construction in Armed Forces in¬ 
stallations in United States and abroad; 
authorized a construction program of 
armoiies and related facilities for Na¬ 
tional Guard and Reserves; removed lim¬ 
itation on size of Armed Forces; author¬ 
ized a $350,000,000 naval ship-construc¬ 
tion program which included the mod¬ 
ernizing of submarines and construction 
of the first atomic-powered submarine. 
The Eighty-first Congress further passed 
legislation modernizing the internal or¬ 
ganization of the Army; established a 
uniform code of military justice for all 
branches of the Armed Forces and the 
Coast Guard; provided military-pay in¬ 
creases totaling $300,000,000; defined the 
authority and powers of the Central In- 
telligency Agency and provided certain 
improvements in operation and adminis¬ 
tration; authorized the establishment of 
a guided-missile proving ground for the 
testing of rockets and similar weapons of 
warfare; authorized the construction 
and equipment of a guided-missile re¬ 
search laboratory for the National Bu¬ 
reau of Standards; authorized the con¬ 
struction of a supersonic wind tunnel 
and engineering center; authorized con¬ 
struction of permanent military public 
works in Alaska and Okinawa. 

VETERANS 

The Eighty-first Congress, as of Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1950, devoted a considerable 
percentage of its time on deliberations 
affecting veterans; the records indicate 


that nearly 20 percent of the well over 
600 laws passed by Congress, as of the 
aforementioned date, related to veterans 
and their dependents or the Veterans’ 
Administration. Among the more 
prominent actions in this regard are the 
following: Legislation permitting pay¬ 
ment to veterans of retroactive benefits 
during hospitalization; legislation ex¬ 
tending the time for filing in certain 
cases for benefits and compensation, 
legislation increasing from 75 to ICO 
percent the rates of payment for pre¬ 
sumed service-connected disabilities and 
providing liberalization of certain other 
benefits; legislation granting additional 
allowances for veterans who have been 
paralyzed from service-connected brain 
injuries; legislation defining authority 
of Veterans’ Administration in carrying 
out veterans’ education program under 
GI bill of rights. In addition, it should 
be pointed out that the appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration for the 
fiscal year 1950 will approximate $6,- 
500,000,000. Assistance to veterans was 
rendered in many regards in certain pro¬ 
visions of housing legislation enacted by 
the Congress. As of the present time, 
over $60,000,000,000 has been spent on 
benefits and services for veterans of all 
wars. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The Eighty-first Congress, prior to 
Korea, strongly resisted efforts to in¬ 
crease taxes and in fact the House of 
Representatives adopted a bill reducing 
in some respects the citizens’ tax bill, in 
particular as regards excise taxes. Fol¬ 
lowing Korea the Congress immediately 
went to work and passed a tax bill in¬ 
creasing taxes so as to better be able to 
meet the costs of the Korean war and 
further related contingencies. The Con¬ 
gress has of this date gone on record 
indicating overwhelmingly that action 
shall be taken at this session of Congress 
on an excess-profits tax, and action is 
expected to be taken in the near future. 
The Eighty-first Congress amended the 
Federal deposit insurance law so as to 
authorize Federal insurance of bank 
deposits on accounts up to $10,000. The 
Eighty-first Congress created a Small 
Business Committee in both the House 
and Senate and authorized an inves¬ 
tigation of crime and racketeering in 
interstate commerce. Finally, in view of 
the international situation, the Eighty- 
first Congress enacted the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act which authorized price, 
wage, and credit controls, covers as¬ 
sistance to defense plants, a system of 
priorities and allocation of materials es¬ 
sential to the national defense effort, and 
provided certain penalties for hoarding. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing record does not pro¬ 
fess or is not meant to be all-inclusive, 
as it definitely does not contain all mat¬ 
ters acted upon by the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. The foregoing does, however, 
contain the leading measures of national 
and international significance upon 
which action was taken during either 
the first or second session of the Con¬ 
gress. Perhaps no individual would 
agree as to the wisdom of enacting all 
the foregohiig matters, but the accom¬ 
plishments ot the Eighty-first Congress 
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taken as a whole are substantial and In 
many respects have contributed to the 
well-being and security of not only the 
Nation but the entire free world. 

It should not be overlooked in our 
attempts for peace and security in the 
world today that the present titanic 
world struggle is essentially one for 
men’s minds and concerning in many 
respects diametrically opposed ways of 
life. It is not enough in this day and 
age to be simply anti-Communist; it is 
necessary that we think affirmatively 
and go forward in our quest for a better 
world with firmness and determination 
to do that which reasonable men feel is 
in the best interests of our country and 
mankind. 

The significant development of the 
past 2 years has been the President’s 
firm and historic decision, in accordance 
with a resolution of the United Nations, 
to stand fast against armed aggression 
by those forces who are avowedly com¬ 
mitted to world domination. This action 
has in itself far overshadowed all other 
developments of the past 2 years, and 
I, therefore, welcome this opportunity 
to set forth the over-all picture of the 
past 2 years. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that it is 
easy to criticize the actions of those who 
have the responsibility of rendering de¬ 
cisions day after day on matters of grave 
import. Surely it is far better for all of 
us to join together in a constructive and 
enlightened manner to mutually solve 
our common problems in the interests 
of one and all. 


Employers Have a Patriotic Duty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OF CALIPOHNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Septernber 20,1050 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
high time that many employers 
throughout this Nation realize that they 
have a patriotic duty to the young men 
who may soon be called upon to defend 
our Nation’s liberties. This statement is 
made as a result of numberless cases 
which have been called to my attention 
of young men who cannot obtain em¬ 
ployment even in this time of a scarce 
labor market because they are of draft 
age. 

What are these young men—many of 
them combat veterans of World War II 
who have just finished their college edu¬ 
cation-thinking when they go out to 
find a job which they know are so plen¬ 
tiful and are told “we are not hiring any¬ 
body subject to the draft”? 

The parents of some of these boys have 
told me that they have been shocked by 
the remarks some of them have made as 
they came home after a weary round of 
job hunting. While, therefore, we are so 
busy devising laws against subversives, it 
seems to me that employers could cer¬ 
tainly not help in creating a climate in 
which subversive tendencies can take 


root among bitter and dispirited young 
men. 

It is true that an employer suffers 
some inconvenience when a young man 
he has trained for some particular job is 
suddenly snatched away by one of the 
armed services. Coping with such incon¬ 
veniences is, however, a small price for 
that employer to pay for his security as 
against the sacrifice which is being asked 
of the young man who marches off to 
war. It is sad enough when young men 
who have been fighting for their coun¬ 
try come home after a war and cannot 
find employment. It is worse than tragic 
when young men who may possibly be 
called upon to fight a war learn that 
this possibility debars them from sus¬ 
taining the life which they may soon be 
asked to lay down for their country. 
This is a shameful situation which can¬ 
not be cured by legislation. I can only 
appeal to the conscience and patriotism 
of employers, and I hope that appeal 
will not fall upon deaf ears. 


Report on House Concurrent Resolution 
64 To Strengtlien the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BIICOKS HAYS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following letter writ¬ 
ten by Hon, Walter Jxtdd and myself in 
regard to the status of House Concurrent 
Resolution 64, to strengthen the United 
Nations: 

It has 1)6611 impossible to have a personal 
discussion in recent weeks with each of the 
cosponsors of House Concurrent Resolution 
64. But each of us has talked with a number 
of you and believes that in general there is 
wide recognition that the Korean crisis has 
increased the importance of our resolution. 

Naturally, we are all absorbed at this time 
In the task of backing up General Mac- 
Arthur and his UN troops with the mobiliza¬ 
tion measures which the situation requires. 
The forces of aggression must he put down in 
Korea and wherever they dare to strike. 

We must build foundations for a long- 
range solution at the same time that we fight 
in Korea and other possible targets of ag¬ 
gression. If we fail to elevate our cause 
in the world’s eyes to the lofty plane which 
it merits, we can lose the battle for the 
world’s confidence and approval. 

Events have propelled us faster than our 
deliberations. In this particular crisis, the 
United Nations was able, due to the absence 
of Russia from the Security Council and the 
presence of United States troops in Japan, 
to assume some of the strength with which we 
sought to endow it. Our sons are today 
fighting on distant battlegrounds for the 
United Nations as an organization to repel 
aggression and maintain peace. Should we 
not now formalize this position by adopting 
House Concurrent Resolution 64 as an ex¬ 
pression of national policy? Should we not 
gain credit for our exertions by making it 
clear to the world that the United States 
fights, not for its own aggrandizement, but 
for a world organization adequate to pre¬ 


serve peace and prevent aggression through 
the enactment, interpretion, and enforce¬ 
ment of world law? 

Here are some specific advantages to be 
gained by United States adoption now of the 
policy set forth in House Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution €4: 

1. Reinvigorate the United Nations by re¬ 
vision of its Charter: It is clear to the world 
that the action of the Security Council on 
Korea was possible only because of Russia’s 
action in absenting herself from the council 
table. Such a situation cannot be expected 
to occur again. Another act of aggression 
might find the UN hamstrung by the veto. 

2. Seize the ideological initiative from 
Russia: The Communist Stockholm Peti¬ 
tion has had a tremendous appeal to mil¬ 
lions of people. We must offer a positive 
and sound road to peace which can arouse 
popular support and expose the insinceri¬ 
ties of the Communist peace offensive. 

3. Reassure and win over the undecided 
world: Important segments of the Far East 
and the Near East are not yet firmly com¬ 
mitted to cooperation with the west in op¬ 
posing Communist aggression. We must 
tell them that the United States is seek¬ 
ing not a western-dominated world but 
peace with honor and independence for all 
nations. The enunciation of a policy favor¬ 
ing a strong world organization would 
strike a responsive chord, for leaders in the 
east have been advocating such a step for 
years. 

It is now apparent that we cannot hope 
for passage at this session. We hope, how¬ 
ever, that you will give careful considera¬ 
tion to this problem during the recess so 
that we can take the matter up if we re¬ 
turn later in the fall, or so that the matter 
can receive early consideration during the 
next Congress. Nothing is more urgent than 
the promulgation of a foreign policy which 
will maintain for the United States a posi¬ 
tion of world leadership. We do not feel 
that House Concurrent Resolution 64 is the 
only answer—^indeed, we welcome discus¬ 
sion and hope that you will keep us advised 
of your thinking on the subject so that 
the best possible bill can be brought forth 
when we reconvene. 

Brooks Hays. 

Walter Judd.. 


Airlines Fight Subsidy Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to provide my colleagues with an im¬ 
portant and illuminating statement 
made in the Washington Daily News last 
night over the signature of James Daniel, 
It is entitled “Airlines Fight Subsidy 
BiU.” It is as follows: 

The Nation’s mail-carrying airlines are 
lobbying to block House passage of a bill to 
compel separation of air-mail subsidies from 
earned air-mail pay. 

At present only airlines certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) to carry mail 
are eligible for Federal subsidies. The sub¬ 
sidies themselves are concealed in "air-mail 
pay" paid to the lines by the CAB, which has 
a blank check on postal revenues for this 
purpose. 

CAB officials say they have, no way of 
knowing hOw much of the annual $125,000,000 
air-mail pAymmt is earned and how much 
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Is subsidy. Outside estimates, however, set 
the subsidy payments as high as 40 percent. 
Some airlines are comparatively self-sup¬ 
porting; others depend on the Government 
for half or more of their income. 

The Hoover Commission set the ball roll¬ 
ing to separate earned air-mail pay from 
subsidies. On August 31 the House Com¬ 
merce Committee reported out the Heselton 
bill, which carried the endorsement of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The airlines blocked it in the Rules Com¬ 
mittee. But the bill’s supporters have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a rule for it to come to the 
floor, if and when Speaker Sam Rayburn is 
willing. 

Meanwhile, ex-Representative Robert 
Ramspeck, who is vice president and lobbyist 
for the Air Transport Association (ATA), 
representing the mail-carrying lines, has 
urged House Members to take no action on 
the Heselton bill. He points out the Senate 
Commerce Committee has $200,000 to spend 
on advice on how to carry out subsidy sepa¬ 
ration. 

Originally, Mr. Ramspeck announced that 
the ATA was neutral on the separation 
Issue. But today Mr. Ramspeck, whose pay 
from the ATA is $23,000 a year plus expenses, 
said his outfit is opposed to the bill because 
of two features. 

One is a provision that air-mail pay shall 
not exceed each airline’s cost of carrying 
mail plus a reasonable return on that part 
of its investuhent attributable to carrying 
mail. Anything above that would be frankly 
labeled a subsidy and paid by the CAB out 
of a special fund appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Ramspeck said this would establish a 
“new principle” for the Government in its 
relations with transportation companies. 
He also objects to the provision which 
v/ould require the CAB to demand that air¬ 
lines receiving Government funds allocate 
their costs to the four main types of trafHc. 
These are passenger service, mail, freight and 
express. 

Such a provision would be a boom to the 
non-mail-carrying air coach and freight 
lines. They now complain that the mail 
carriers are able to undercut their rates be¬ 
cause the mall carriers can ask the CAB to 
make up any losses sustained In this way by 
increasing air-mail pay. 

But Mr. Ramspeck said this cost-account¬ 
ing procedure—which is the heart of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations— 
wouJd require the scrapping of a new ac¬ 
counting system recently set up by the air¬ 
lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure it will be read 
with great interest by the Members and 
that it will throw considerable light upon 
the activities of some of our airline offi¬ 
cials since September 15 when the Rules 
Committee reported out a rule making 
H. R. 9184 in order for consideration. 


CcmMQiinist Activities in the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, a statement prepared by me, 
together with a list of selected important 
events relating to (Communist abtivities 
in the United States from 1948 to 1950. 


There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and the list were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
Chronological List op Exposure op Com¬ 
munist Activities in the United States 
(By Hon. Alexander Wiley) 

The Communist problem at home and 
abroad is one of the crucial issues of the 
November 1950, election campaign. 

It is obvious that the Democratic Party 
has been coddling the Reds abroad and 
coddling them here at home. In foreign 
policy, it sought to appease Dictator Joseph 
Stalin, to give him country after country. 

In domestic policy, the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration for 17 years has been honey¬ 
combed with Reds and Red sympathizers— 
with the Coplons, the Hisses, the Pressmans, 
etc. Why in heaven’s name the American 
people should have to pay the salaries of these 
traitors is beyond me. It is outrageous that 
the average taxpayer should sweat to earn 
a living to pay the taxes for the salaries of 
disloyal employees. 

Every day that one picks up the newspaper 
he finds more evidence of Red activities. 
We of Wisconsin have known afc first hand 
f e damage that communism can do. We 
have seen how millions of dollars in wages 
have b^en lost because of strikes fomented 
by Reds. We have seen how men have been 
beaten up by Red goons. We are sick and 
disgusted over the coddling of Reds. 

Now, Mr. President, the average man in 
the street is busy with a thousand and one 
things, and it is naturally diSicult for him 
to try to keep up with the news as it breaks 
at home and abroad. For that reason, I 
am listing below what I humbly feel to be 
an important summation of some of the lead¬ 
ing news on the antl-Communist front dur¬ 
ing the last 3 years beginning in January 
1948. 

This listing shows how, under the persis¬ 
tent Republican efforts, we have been able 
in case after case, to expose Red traitors. 
The Democratic administration has hardly 
given us its support in this crusade; on the 
contrary, it has fought at every turn Repub¬ 
lican efforts to expose the Reds. The Demo¬ 
crats have tried to ridicule our fight—they 
have sneered at the chase after so-called 
red herrings, to use the term of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. But it was no 
red herring when the shocking news came 
that Klaus Fuchs revealed practically every 
last secret of the hydrogen bomb to the Reds. 

The vile revealing of those secrets did 
more damage to America’s security—^more 
damage to the life of our people than did 
perhaps, any single event in recent years. 
What a national catastrophe. One single 
Red in effect jeopardized the lives of 150,- 
000,000 Americans—one single Red who sold 
his soul to the Communist devil, deliberately 
told the Reds secrets with which to produce 
a bomb possibly to exterminate the lives of 
millions of Americans. That shows the 
danger we face. That is no red herring. 
That is the brutal hard fact. 

As you read down the list below, remember 
that what we have discovered in the past 
is but a token of what we can discover in 
the future. That is provided the Repub¬ 
lican Party is given the means by which 
to continue its exposures. So, I say to the 
people of our country, vote Republican 
Tuesday, November 7. Vote to stamp out 
the Communist menace at home and to curb 
Red aggression abroad. 

Vote American. 

Vote against communism. 

Vote Republican. 

Selected Important Events Relating to 

Communist Activities in United States, 

1948-50 

January S, 1948: Federal court ordered ar- 
raignmeaifc of 10 Hollywood writers and pro¬ 


ducers charged with contempt of Congress 
for failure to answer questions about their 
Communist affiliations. 

March 1, 1948: Subcommittee of Un- 
American Activities Committee denounced 
National Bureau of Standards Director Ed¬ 
ward U. Condon as weak link in atomic se¬ 
curity. Hearings held. 

March 18, 1948: Eight persons arrested in 
Los Angeles as alien Communists. 

March 23, 1948: R. Morford convicted of 
contempt of Congress for refusal to produce 
American-Soviet Friendship Council records. 

March 24, 1948: Gerhart Elsler sentenced 
for conviction on charge of concealing Com¬ 
munist files when seeking exit visa in 1945. 

April 19, 1948: J. H. Lawson convicted of 
contempt of Congress for failure to answer 
questions on Communist affiliations. 

May 5, 1948: D. Trumbo convicted of con¬ 
tempt of Congress for failure to answer 
questions on Communist affiliations. 

May 28, 1948: Attorney General Clark 
issued list of 32 additional subversive organi¬ 
zations. 

July 20, 1948: Twelve Communist leaders 
indicted by New York special grand jury 
(Foster, Winter, Davis, ‘Williamson, Dennis, 
Winston, Stachel, Thompson, Gates, Potash, 
Green, Hall). 

July 30, 1948: Elizabeth Bentley testified 
before Senator Ferguson’s subcommittee, 
named W. W. Remington as source of infor¬ 
mation. 

July 31, 1948: Miss Bentley testified before 
Un-American Activities Committee, named 

L. Currie. H. D. White. N. G. Silvermaster, 
and others as active Communists. 

August 2, 1948: Louis F. Budenz testified 
before Senator Ferguson’s subcommittee, 
listed several active Communists. 

August 3, 1948: Whittaker Chambers tes¬ 
tified before Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, named Alger and Donald Hiss, 
Nathan Witt, Lee Pressman, John Abt, V. 
Perlo, and others as members of Communist 
group. 

August 25, 19-18: Hiss and Chambers tes¬ 
tified at public hearing before Un-American 
Activities Committee. Chairman Thomas 
said one of them faced perjury trial. 

September 8, 1943: Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee opened hearings on espionage 
by atomic scientists on behalf of U. S. S. R. 

September 25, 1948: Attorney General 

Clark made public revised list of 123 subver¬ 
sive organizations. 

September 27, 1948: Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee Issued interim report recom¬ 
mending indictment of former Manhattan 
project scientists—C. F. Hiskey and J. H. 
Chapin—and S. Nelson, A. A. Adams, and 

M. S. Hiskey for atomic espionage 

December 14, 1948: Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee issued statement on Cham- 
bers-Hiss case. 

December 15, 1948; Alger Hiss indicted by 
Federal grand jury on two counts of perjury. 

December 30, 1948: Un-American Activi¬ 
ties committee issued formal report on Hiss- 
Chambers case. 

January 17, 1949: Trial of 11 of 12 Com¬ 
munist leaders began in New York before 
Judge Medina. Poster ill. Many Commu¬ 
nists and Communist sympathizers named 
by witnesses (Budenz et al.). 

February 10, 1949: W. W. Remington 
cleared by Loyalty Review Board of charges 
made by Miss Bentley. 

March 5, 1949: Judith Coplon and V. A. 
Gubitchev held on suspicion of espionage. 

March 10, 1949; Coplon and Gubitchev 
indicted on four counts for conspiracy re¬ 
lated to espionage (New York). 

March 16, 1949: Coplon indicted on two 
counts by Washington grand jury on removal 
of data from Government files. 

April 23, 1949: Un-American Activities 
Committee revealed testimony of Polish Em¬ 
bassy military attach^, Gen. I. R. Modelski, 
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relative to spy ring operating in United 
States. 

April 25, 1949; Coplon trial in Washington 
began. 

May 14, 1949: Gerhart Eisler arrested on 
extradition warrant abroad Polish liner 
Batory in Southampton, England after stow¬ 
ing away. 

May 27, 1949: Eisler released by British 
court. 

May 31, 1949: Alger Hiss perjury trial be¬ 
gan. E:-:tensive testimony by W. Chambers 
included names of many Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. 

June 4, 6, 9, 1949: Un-American Activities 
Committee investigated espionage case con¬ 
cerning Bell Aircraft Corp. plant at Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y. 

June 5, 1949: Subcommittee made public 
list supplied by Elizabeth Bentley of 57 
Federal employees, 6 outsiders, 3 em¬ 
ployees of other governments as persons in¬ 
volved in data transfer to U. S. S. R. 

June 8, 1949: California Legislature Com¬ 
mittee on un-American Activities submitted 
report, listing hundreds of persons as follow¬ 
ing or appeasing Communist program. 

June 25, 1949; Un-American Activities 
Committee labeled American Slav Congress 
as Communist controlled, listed associated 
organizations and important individuals 
connected with them. 

June 30, 1949; Coplon convicted in Wash¬ 
ington trial, sentenced to from 40 months to 
10 years (July 1). 

July 8, 1949; Hiss jury deadlocked, 8 to 4 
for conviction, and dismissed. 

October 14, 1949: Eleven Communist 

leaders found guilty of conspiracy to ad¬ 
vocate overthrow of Government by force 
and violence. 

October 23, 1949: Un-American Activities 
Committee report branded Congress of 
American Women as Communist and dis¬ 
cussed several of officers. 

November 17, 1949: Second Hiss perjury 
trial began. 

January 21, 1950: Hiss found guilty on 
two counts of perjury. 

January 23, 1950: Un-American Activities 
Committee reopened investigation of G. R. 
Jordan allegations as to shipment of urani¬ 
um to U, S. S. R. 

January 24, 1950: Coplon-Gubitchev trial 
began in New York. 

February 3, 1950: Dr. K. E. J. Fuchs held 
in liondon on atomic espionage charges. 

• February 11, 1950: Senator McCarthy 
charged 67 Communists still working in 
State Department. 

February 20, 1950: Senator McCarthy re¬ 
cited. 81 cases of Communists In State De¬ 
partment. Senator Tydings named to head 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee to 
investigate charges (Feb. 25). 

February 21-22, 1950: M. Cvetic, FBI un¬ 
dercover agent, testified before Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities Committee on Communist 
activities and officials, especially in Pitts¬ 
burgh area. 

March 1, 1950: Fuchs pleaded guilty, sen¬ 
tenced to 14 years for atomic espionage. 

March 2-3, 1950: Un-American Activities 
Committee resumed hearings on shipment of 
uranium to U. S. S. R. 

March 6-15, 1960: Tydings subcommittee 
probe opened on McCarthy charges. 

March 7, 1950: Coplon convicted on two 
counts, acquitted on Sd: Gubitchev con¬ 
victed on two counts. 

March 27, 1950: Supreme Court sustained 
E. I>ennis conviction on contempt of Con¬ 
gress conviction for refusal to answer ques¬ 
tions concerning Communist affiliations, 
1947. 

April 16-30, 1960: Tydings subcommittee 
probe continued. Amerasia case reviewed; 
Budenz testified; Dodd testified; Browder 
testified. 


April 26. 1950: V/. W. Remington subpena 
issued for appearance before Un-Amencan 
Activ'lties Committee. 

May 1-15, 1950: Tydings subcommittee 
probe continued. P. Utley testified; Latti- 
more heard; Eielaski testified. 

May 9, 1950; Witness before California 
Legislature Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee linked Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer and 
Dr. J. W. V/einberg (Scientist X) to Com¬ 
munists. Cppsiiheimer denied. 

May 10, 1950: W. W. Remington case re¬ 
opened by Federal grand jury after Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee hearings, May 
4-5. 

May 23, 1950: H. Gold arrested as Fuchs 
intermediary in atomic espionage. 

June 8, 1950: Remington indicted on per¬ 
jury charge for denial of Communist Party 
membership. Resigned from Commerce De¬ 
partment, June 9. 

June 9, 1950: Gold and two unnamed per¬ 
sons indicted by Brooklyn Federal grand 
jury for atomic espionage. 

June 15,1950: A. D. Slack held on espionage 
charges, Syracuse. 

June 16-30. 1950: Tydings subcommittee 
probe continued. Amerasia case continued; 
Jafie citation for contempt proposed; Service 
testified. 

June 16,1950: D. Greenglass held on atomic 
espionage charge. 

June 16, 1950: Dr. S. Weinbaum held by 
FBI on charges of concealing Communist 
Party membership in applying for jet pro¬ 
pulsion research job. 

June 29, 1950: Eight Hollywood writers 
and directors convicted of contempt of Con¬ 
gress. 

July 6, 1950: Federal grand jury, Santa Fe, 
N. M., indicted Greenglass on four counts 
of atomic espionage. 

July 17, 1950: Tydings subcommittee ma¬ 
jority report issued; Senator Lodge issued 
separate statement. 

July 17,1950: J. Rosenberg held on charges 
of conspiracy to commit espionage, linked 
with Gold and Greenglass, 

July 29, 1950: Grand jury, New York, in¬ 
dicted H, Brothman and M. Moskowitz, linked 
with Gold. 

August 5, 1950: Harry Bridges jailed as 
danger to United States security. Free on 
bail following April conviction for per¬ 
jury concerning Communist affiliations. 
Fteed August 24. 

August 10, 1950: Commitee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities asked House to cite 68 persons 
for contempt. Jxilius Emspak and Steve Nel¬ 
son cited. 

August 11, 1960: Mrs. Ethel Rosenberg ar¬ 
rested on charge on conspiracy to c.ommit 
espionage; said to have assisted husband, 
Julius, and brother, David Greenglass. 

August 17, 1950: Anatoli H. Takoulev in¬ 
dicted as spy. Left United States in 1946. 

August 18, 1950: Morton Sobell, radar ex¬ 
pert, arrested at Laredo, Tex., on espionage 
charges; linked vrtth Rosenberg. 

August 27-28, ir:0: Lee Pressman admitted 
he was a Communist in 1934 while in Gov¬ 
ernment; named Abt, Witt, and Elramer as 
fellow Communists at that time. 


Roll Can 285 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEOTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the leave of absence unanimously 


granted to me by this House, I was not 
in attendance at the session yesterday. 

I desire that the Record show that if I 
had been present at roll call 285,1 would 
have voted in favor of the motion made 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment to the supplemental 
appropriation bill of 1951 with an 
amendment providing that EGA funds 
may be withheld from any country whose 
trade with Soviet Russia or its satellite 
countries, including Communist China 
and Communist Korea, is found by the 
National Security Council to be contrary 
to our national security. 


War and Politics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22 ,1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ^k 
unanimous consent of the House to in¬ 
sert in the Congressional Record, an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Daily 
Times, Mamaroneck, N. Y., August 16, 
1950, entitled “War and Politics.'* The 
editorial follows: 

War and Politics 

Tbe rather naive theory has been advanced 
by national spokesmen of the Democratic 
Party that it is somehow unpatriotic to make 
the present war an item for political discus¬ 
sion in the fall campaign. The theory is, 
presumably, based upon the flimsy assump¬ 
tion that any criticism of the administration 
for its failure to keep us out of war would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy, namely, 
Russia. 

We find it difficult to follow this type of 
reasoning. What are campaigns for except to 
review the accomplishments and by the same 
token scan the failures of the administration 
which asks to be retained in power. What 
are elections for except that the public may 
approve or repudiate the steps taken by those 
in authority for the national welfare as they 
saw it? 

And certainly there can be no issue of 
greater personal import to the families of our 
citizens than the series of decisions which 
have led to armed conflict with a deadly 
enemy and the taking from homes of millions 
of young men for combat duty. Surely these 
decisions are subject to review as to their 
wisdom, and certainly those who made the 
decisions must be prepared to explain why 
they were taken. That is the way of de¬ 
mocracy. 

All of this,' we emphasize, Is based upon 
the understanding that criticism is to be con¬ 
structive, and above all that united support 
is to be ^ven the administration in its pros¬ 
ecution of the war, now that we are undeni¬ 
ably plunged into it. This may seem a fine 
point, but we believe there can be honest 
criticism of what mistakes have happened 
in the past and at the same time unquali¬ 
fied backing of all measures taken to win the 
war, and get us out of the mess into which 
the administration has taken us. 

It is in our political campaigns that 
through verbal controversy we segregate facts 
from propaganda and separate actuality from 
claims. It is in the give-and-take of heated 
partisan battle that the real truth finally 
emerges. And that is what the American 
public is entitled to. 
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What did we give away at Yalta and at 
Potsdam that we should not have surren¬ 
dered? 

How were we deceived into a childlike 
trustfulness and. credulity toward promises 
by Russia now proven empty? 

Why have we witnessed reverses in policy 
by the State Department which have pro¬ 
duced such tragic consequences? 

Were the billions appropriated and spent 
for our national security wisely or foolishly 
used? 

These and similarly important questions 
should be fairly put and fully answered dur¬ 
ing the coming campaign. For it is only 
when we have the light that we may march 
forward with assuredness that the same mis¬ 
takes will not recur. 


This Is How It Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent of the House to in¬ 
sert in the Congressional Record an 
editorial which appeared in the Daily 
Times published in Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
under date of July 13, 1950, entitled 
'*This Is How It Started.” The editorial 
follows; 

This Is How It Started 

American parents whose sons are being 
called upon to answer the draft may not 
remember clearly the gradual steps by which 
we were brought Into this conflict. 

It dates all the way back to Yalta. There, 
to induce a pledge of Russian cooperation 
in our war with Japan, President Roosevelt 
in 1946 promised Joseph Stalin certain ter¬ 
ritorial concessions. One of these was North 
Korea. 

Then came in rapid order President Roose¬ 
velt’s sudden death, the explosion of A-bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the surrender 
by Emperor Hirohito. By a military decision, 
Korea was divided at the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel. The Soviet sent 100,000 soldiers into 
North Korea and America sent 72,000 into 
South Korea. 

An attempt was made at setting up a Ko¬ 
rean government for the entire peninsula. 
It was doomed to failure, for it broke quickly 
on the rocks of Russian refusal to permit 
any opponents of communism to hold oflace 
in the proposed Korean government. There¬ 
upon, two governments were established* the 
Communist People's Democratic Republic of 
North Korea, and the anti-Oommunist Re¬ 
public of Korea In South Korea. 

By agreement, when the two governments 
were established, both Russian and American 
occupation forces were withdrawn between 
December of 1948 and June of 1949. But 
small military forces remained behind in 
each Korean sector to train the respective 
armies. Then came the sudden invasian of 
South Korea by North Korea. And the 
world knows the rest. 

Why, It may be asked, did America agree 
to withdraw, If we had knowledge that in¬ 
vasion might follow? And if we did not 
know this to be likely, what was the matter 
with our intelligence groups? 

For that matter, if we are to start asking 
questions, we might go all the way back to 
Yalta 5 years ago and ask why President 
Roosevelt turned his back on the Atlantic 
Charter and granted to Russia control over 
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territories on which It had absolutely no 
valid claim whatsoever? 

The answer might conceivably be that 
the exigencies of war at that time demanded 
substantial concessions in order to insure 
Russian participation in the war against 
Japan. But President Roosevelt had personal 
knowledge of our A-bombs manufacture. 
And as events later proved, Russian partici¬ 
pation in the war with Japan was largely of a 
token character, of less than a week’s dura¬ 
tion before Hirohito’s offer to surrender. 

Perhaps no real benefit can be expected 
from a resurvey of the historical past. 
Merely to locate the blame for the mess in 
which we now find ourselves may serve im¬ 
mediately useful purpose. Nevertheless, an 
indirect byproduct might conceivably be 
the realization by Washington that we fight 
best when we are kept informed of the rea¬ 
sons for our fighting. And if this induces 
greater frankness on the part of the admin¬ 
istration, if it brings better teamwork be¬ 
tween Government and public, then some¬ 
thing will have been accomplished through 
public realization of the background of this 
war. 

Give the people the truth and they will 
make the right decisions. That the full 
truth was not given us about Yalta and 
subsequent diplomatic events should not be 
a precedent for future mistakes of a similar 
nature. 

We are in for a hard war and it can and 
will be won. But we must know exactly why 
we are fighting and for what we are fighting. 
That kind of partnership between those in 
authority and those who take their orders 
Is absolutely essential. 


Armed Services Committee Legislation, 
Eighty-first Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
ow 

HON. CARL VINSON 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. VINSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include below a list of the leg¬ 
islative items considered by the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives which have become law or 
which are, at this time, awaiting the 
signature of the President. 

There are 117 of these items, which 
is an impressive record of legislative 
activity on the part of the committee, 
the total representing approximately 
one-seventh of the total number of Pub¬ 
lic Laws enacted by the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress as of this date. 

I must point out that this tabulation 
excludes the very active investigative 
program of the committee in this Con¬ 
gress. There was, for example, the 
committee's thorough examination of 
unification and strategy in the fall of 
1949, which resulted in Public Document 
600 of this Congress, a report which is 
generally considered to be one of the 
most objective and thorough studies of 
national-defense problems rendered by 
any committee of Congress in recent 
years. There was also an exhaustive in¬ 
vestigation of the Air Force B-36 pro¬ 
gram in the late summer of 1949, an in¬ 
vestigation of the Army's tank program 


a few weeks ago, an Investigation of the 
guided missiles programs of the various 
Armed Forces, an investigation of the 
services’ hospitalization program the 
services’ post exchange and commissary 
programs and activities, allegations re¬ 
specting the administration of the Army 
finance center at St. Louis, Mo., serv¬ 
ice clothing purchasing policies, the 
state of the Nation’s stockpile of stra¬ 
tegic and critical materials, and a num¬ 
ber of other such studies and investiga¬ 
tions relating to the efficiency and mo¬ 
rale of the Armed Forces. 

As regards the legislation, more im¬ 
pressive in my opinion than its quantity 
is its significant character. Rather than 
an aggregation of trivia, these legisla¬ 
tive items are. in many instances, of 
signal importance to the Nation and of 
the greatest complexity. Taken to¬ 
gether they represent the statutory 
framework created by the Eighty-first 
Congress to assure a state of readiness 
and efficiency in our Armed Forces. 

Personnel legislation considered by the 
committee in this Congress has been es¬ 
pecially far-reaching and difficult. Pre¬ 
vious to the Korean crisis, the commit¬ 
tee obtained favorable congressional ac¬ 
tion on the Career Compensation Act 
which completely revised and recon¬ 
structed, for the first time in 40 years, 
the pay and allowances structure of the 
Armed Forces and the services’ disabil¬ 
ity retirement systems. This measure, 
tremendous in scope, fundamental to 
the morale and efficiency of the Armed 
Forces, is one of the most significant 
pieces of military legislation enacted by 
the Congress in many years and re¬ 
quired many weeks of concentrated ef¬ 
fort and detailed study by the entire 
committee. 

The Korean crisis brought on a num¬ 
ber of additional legislative items of a 
personnel nature, the impact of which is 
being felt throughout the Nation today. 
The extension of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 for an additional year, with 
the added authority to order into Fed¬ 
eral service members of the civilian com¬ 
ponents of the Armed Forces, is easily 
the most significant of these, but col¬ 
lateral thereto and derived in part there¬ 
from was such legislation as the one- 
year involuntary extension of enlist¬ 
ments in the Armed Forces, the lifting of 
the Services' personnel ceilings, the 
granting of authority to induct doctors 
and dentists into the Armed Forces, and 
the granting of dependency allowances 
to men being taken involuntarily into the 
Armed Forces. All of this legislation is, 
of course, fundamental to the readiness 
of our fighting forces; and the commit¬ 
tee takes pride in the fact that while 
much of this legislation, being of a com¬ 
pulsory nature in application to our 
citizens, could have been very controver¬ 
sial, the committee was unanimous in 
its support of every one of these bills. 

Also in the field of personnel legisla¬ 
tion were such items as a bill authoris¬ 
ing States to establish home guard units 
when National Guard units are with¬ 
drawn from the States for Federal serv¬ 
ice, a bill authorizing the Regular Army 
to accept the enlistment of 2,600 non¬ 
resident aliens, and a bill authorising 
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Gen. Omar Bradley to be appointed to 
the grade of General of the Army—the 
so-called five-star grade. 

A committee measure continuing Gov¬ 
ernment control over the Nation’s syn¬ 
thetic rubber plants, thereby insuring 
continuance of a dependable supply of 
rubber for the Nation in the event of a 
national emergency, is in a category all 
of its own. This legislation, committee 
written and sponsored, is becoming of 
steadily increasing importance to the 
national security as time goes by, its 
value to the Nation already having been 
demonstrated repeatedly since its enact¬ 
ment. 

Two important bills relating exclu¬ 
sively to the Navy were considered in 
this Congress. One authorized a large- 
scale, new shipbuilding program for the 
Navy; the other authorized the Navy to 
build certain experimental types of sub¬ 
marines. Both of these measures are 
premised on the need for keeping the 
Navy modern and will have a continuing 
impact on the fieet’s readiness for years 
in the future. 

In these early days of unification and 
during this readjustment period after 
World War II, it could be expected that 
much legislation of an organizational 
nature would be considered. By far the 
most important of this type of legisla¬ 
tion considered by the committee was a 
complete rewriting of the unification act, 
in the “National Security Act Amend¬ 
ments of 1949.” This legislation created 
for the first time in the Nation’s history 
a “Department of Defense” composed of 
the military departments of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and great power was 
vested in the Secretary of Defense. 
Such new Government positions as Dep¬ 
uty Secretary of Defense, Assistant Sec¬ 
retaries of Defense and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were created by this 
important legislation. 

Other legislation, generally of an or¬ 
ganizational nature, were such item as 
the Army-Air Force Authorization Act 
of 1949, which gave the Army and Air 
Force statutory organization characters 
for the first time and also authorized by 
law, for the first time, a peacetime 
strength of 70 air groups in the United 
States Air Force. The “Army Organiza¬ 
tion Act of 1950,” another very import¬ 
ant and complex measure, modernized 
the old War Department and Army or¬ 
ganization for the first time in many 
years, and legislation was also approved 
to give the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, a highly important 
aviation research agency, a statutory 
basis for the first time. Legislation 
granting to the Central Intelligence 
Agency statutory authority enabling it 
to perform its function of evaluating 
and correlating intelligence information 
throughout all Government agencies was 
also enacted, and early in the first session 
the committee invested prodigious labor 
in revising and improving the services’ 
entire system of military justice, creating 
for the first time a uniform code of jus¬ 
tice for the three armed forces. 

At the very end of the session, the 
committee approved legislation author¬ 
izing General of the Army George C. 
Marshall to become Secretary of Defense 


despite certain statutory barriers to the 
holding of such office by men with a 
background of service in the Regular 
Armed Forces. 

In the field of military construction, 
the committee has been very active. A 
tremendous public works program, in¬ 
volving highly secret projects and large- 
scale construction activities of the great¬ 
est military importance, was thoroughly 
studied by the committee and passed 
through the Congress. Legislation au¬ 
thorizing the construction of armories 
for the National Guard and other civil¬ 
ian components was approved, as was 
legislation authorizing the construction 
of a far-flung radar fence for the pro¬ 
tection of America, a guided missiles 
proving ground, an Alaskan communica¬ 
tions system, and certain wind tunnel, 
construction of major proportions. 
Every one of these military construction 
measures is of great military importance 
and required many hours of committee 
study and examination of service wit¬ 
nesses. 

Such items as these I have mentioned, 
plus the many others of a similar nature 
listed below, point up how tremendously 
complex legislation relating to the 
Armed Forces has become, and how sig¬ 
nificant much of this legislation con¬ 
sidered in this Congress has been to the 
defense program. It is a legislative rec¬ 
ord reflecting great credit on the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices, collectively and individually; and, 
as chairman, submitting this legislative 
record, on behalf of the committee, to 
the House of Representatives, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation and grati¬ 
tude to each member of the committee 
for the splendid cooperation, counsel, 
guidance, and great industry that made 
possible this fine record of accomplish¬ 
ment. The afore-mentioned list follows: 
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Bill No. 

Title 

Law 

No. 

H. E. 33. 

Leasing of lands by Joe 
Graham Post, No. 119, 
American Legion. 

487 

H. E. 210_ 

Conveyance of portion of mili¬ 
tary reservation at Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y., to New 
York State. 

! 755 

H. E. 263. 

Easement to Orange County, 
Calif. 

130 

H. E. 524. 

Provide for release of certain 
tract of land in Los Angelos 
County, Calif. 

Terminal leave for certain 
Navy and Marine Corps 
officers. 

313 

H. E. 640_ 

314 

H. E. 1151-.„ 

Amend act establishing grades 
of certain retired noncom¬ 
missioned officers. 

619 

H. E. 1437-._. 

Army and Air Force compo¬ 
sition bill. 

604 

H. E. 1741.... 

Guided missiles proving 
ground. 

60 

H. E. 2216.... 

Providing for Under Secre¬ 
tary of Defense. 

36 

H.E.2417-..- 

BecreationalfacUities at Eglin 
Field, Fla. 

209 

H. E. 2418_ 

Eestocking, propagation, and 
conservation of game at 
Eglin Field Reservation. 

345 

H. E. 2485-.. 

Attendance of Marine Band 
at GAR Encampment. 

24 

H. E. 2646.... 

Radar fence bill. 

30 

H. B. 2663.... 

Administration of CIA_ 

110 

H. E. 2737.... 

Berlin Airlift Medal.... 

178 

E. E. 2895-... 

Sale of base material at Fort 
Benning Military Reserva¬ 
tion to Muscogee County. 

496 

H, E. 3155.... 

Amending Public Law 886, 
80th Cong. 

395 

E. E.3206.... 

1-year extension for applica¬ 
tion for terminal leave. 

479 


Armed Services Committee—Bills enacted 
into law, 81st Cong .—Continued 


Bill No. 

Title 

Law 

No. 

E. R.3341.... 

Attendance of Marine Band at 
Confederate Veterans Re¬ 
union. 

88 

E. E. 3783.... 

Transfer of part of Camp 
Joseph T. Robinson to 
State of Arkansas. 

693 

E. E. 3864.... 

Return certain lands taken 
from W. W. Stewart. 

1292 

E. E.394G._.. 

NACA personnel to attend 
accredited schools. 

472 

E. E. 4007.... 

Construction of experimental 
submarines (S. 1505 passed). 

213 

E. E.4050.-.. 

Advances in pay to personnel 
upon permanent change of 
station. 

318 

H. E. 4080-.. 

Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

606 

E. E.4316,... 

Repeal authority to assess 
certain ovmcrs of nonmili-. 
tary buildings at Fort 
Monroe Military Reserva¬ 
tion. 

489 

H. E. 4433.... 

Retrocession to Common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts 
over certain land at Shirley, 
Mass. 

522 

H. E.4449-... 

Adjustments on the promo¬ 
tion list of the Medical Serv¬ 
ice Corps of the Regular 
Army (S. 1688 passed). 

173 

E. E. 4502.... 

Disposal of certain easement 
near Fort Belvoir, Va. 

1426 

H. E.4616-.. 

Retention of certain officers of 
the Medical and Dental 
Corps of Navy. 

131 

E. E. 4673—. 

Repeal certain obsolete pro¬ 
visions of law relating to 
to naval service (S. 1794 
passed). 

144 

E. E.4646.-.. 

Loan of certain Army prop¬ 
erty to national veterans 
organizations for use at na¬ 
tional youth tournaments. 

193 

E. R. 4732.... 

Conveyance of certain lands 
to Two Rock Union School 
District, Sonoma County, 
Calif. 

627 

E. E. 4767—- 

Clarify active duty status of 
certain Army and Air 
Force officers. 

342 

E. E. 5007.— 

Career Compensation Act. 

351 

E. E. 5074.-... 

Authorizing functions of 
NACA. 

672 

E. E. 6238— 

Adjustment of lineal positions 
of certain officers of the naval 
service. 

210 

E. E. 5289— 

Conveyance of certain lands 
to city and county of San 
Francisco (S. 863 passed). 

181 

E. E. 5328.... 

Conveyance of certain lands 
to city and county of San 
Francisco. 

354 

E. E. 5342_ 

Loan of certain equipment to 
Boy Scouts of America for 
use at Second National Jam¬ 
boree. 

323 

E. E. 5361.— 

Relief of Capt. Charles G. 
McCormack, MC, USN. 

1419 

E. E. 5368,... 

Transfer of certain real prop¬ 
erty. 

606 

E. R. 5603— 

Easement at Langley Air 
Force Base, Va. 

481 

E. E. 5032,... 

Reorganize fiscal management 
of National Military Estab¬ 
lishment. 

216 

E. E. 6876—. 

Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947 amendment. 

514 

E.E. 6920.... 

Payment of amounts due 
mentally incompetent per¬ 
sonnel. 

569 

E. E. 6921.— 

Terminate lump-sum benefits 
to certain Reserve officers 
of Navy and Air Force 

485 

E. E. 5929..- 

Amend Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948. 

297 

E. E. 6171—. 

Administration of oaths by 
commissioned officers. 

621 

E. E, 6303.— 

Construction at military and 
naval installations. 

420 

E. E. 6539-..- 

Army Institute of Pathology 
Building. 

495 

E. E. 6820_ 

Acceptance of foreign decora¬ 
tions for participation in 
Berlin airlift (S. 2853 pass¬ 
ed). 

503 

E. E. 6825—- 

Extension of time for award 
of certain decorations. 

601 

E. E. 6826_ 

Extend Selective Service Act 
of 1948. 

599 

E. E. 7058— 

Amend laws relating to Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Academies. 

686 

E. E. 7579—. 

Extension of Rubber Act of 
1948, 

676 

E. E.7635- — 

1 Private. 

Graduation leave for the 
Academies. 

532 
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Armed Services Committee—Bills enacted 
into law, 81st Cong .—Continued 


Bill No. 


n. R. 7703-.., 


II. R, 77«H_ 

II.R. 8130-... 

IL R. 8108.... 
H. R. 8594.... 

II. R. 8001_ 

H. R. 9177-..- 
H. R. 9178.— 
n. R. 9477-— 
H. R. 9554— 
n. R. 9040.... 
n. J. Res. 230- 


n. J. Res. 281. 
S. 213. 


g. 278. 
S. 279. 


S. 489. 
S. 509. 


g. 021, 
S. (529. 


8.(530. 


8. 032. 
8. 073. 


8. 779. 


8.790., 
S. 1181. 

8.1219. 

8. 1267, 
8. 1270. 

8.1507. 

S. 1600. 
S. 1678. 
8. 1(539. 

8.1680, 


8.1742. 

S. 1794—. 

S.1990,.... 
1 Private. 


Title 


Eiwmc'iit within U. S. Naval 
Aininunitioji Hopot, Eaz-Ie, 
N. J. 

Construction of modern naval 

ve-jSc'Ls. 

Attendance of Marine Rand 
at Confederate Vet(‘ninti 
Rouiiion. 

Army Organization Act. 

National tJuarU arm<5ries con¬ 
struction. 

Conveyance of Percy .Tones 

C. encrnl Hospital to W. k. 
Kellospr Foundation, Battle 
Creek", Mich. 

Extension of enlistments 
(g. 39.37 passed). 

Lifting of personnel strength 
of Armed Forw's. 
Dependency Allowance Act 
(«. 4071 passed). 

Doctors and Dentists Draft 
Aet (S. 4020 passed). 
Aiipointnient of General Mar¬ 
shall as Sccrctitry of Defense. 
Construction of hospital at 
St. Lawrence, Newfound¬ 
land. 

Issu(‘. posthuinoiisly to John 
Sidney McCain, commis¬ 
sion tis admiral, U. S. Navy. 
Eenefits for members of 
Reserve coinnononts on 
duty for periods of less than 
30 days. 

Retroactive, chcckagc of pay¬ 
ments made. 

Advance, on retireil ii.st of Lt. 
John T. McDermott, U. 8. 
Nav.v, 

Refund to Florida Keys 
Afjucduct Commission. 
Advancement of Warrant 
Oflicer Chester A, DuvLs, 

D. 8. Marino Corps. 

Relief of Horace J. Fenton_ 

Disijositiou of ■ certain lost. 

abandoned, or uuclaimea 
personal iirojierty. 

Removal of upper ago limit 
for apiKiintmeut to commis¬ 
sioned grade in Supply 
Corps of Navy. 

Acceptance of cortnin gifts and 
foreign decorations. 

R<‘lating to pay and allow¬ 
ances of Naval Reserve por- 
forming active duty in grade 
of rear admiral. 

Relating to pay and allow¬ 
ances of ollicers of Naval 
Establishment appointed to 
permanent grades. 
Establishment of grade of 
General of the Air Force. 
Appointment of oflicers on the 
active list of t,he Rhilippino 
Scouts in the Regular Army. 
Convoyaiico to the city of 
(Charleston, S. 0. 

Wind tunnel bill. 

Relating to percentage in time 
of peace of enlisted personnel 
employed in aviation tacti¬ 
cal miits of Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Corps. 
Relating to receipt of pay and 
allowances while drawing 
disability allowance, com¬ 
pensation or retired pay. 
Appointment of Col. Kenneth 
D. Nichols to grade of 
colonel, Regular Army. 
Construction of stations of 
Alaska Communication 
System. 

Relating to Fiosidential ac¬ 
tion on proceedings and 
decisions of Navy retiring 
boards. 

Conveyance to Franciscan 
Fathers of California of ap¬ 
proximately 40 acres located 
on Hunter Liggett Military 
Reservation, Monterey, 
Calif. 

Removal of certain restric¬ 
tions on lands conveyed to 
the trustees of Porter Acad¬ 
emy. 

Repeal certain obsolete pro^ 
visions of law relating to 
naval service. 

Reiluirement of detailed an¬ 
nual reports to Congress. 


Law 

No. 

»523 

074 

G75 

5Rl 

783 

710 

G21 

G55 

771 

773 

788 

S83 

J25J 

103 

41 

n 

379 

1351 

1 458 
39 

10 

18 

21 

104 

58 

90 

97 

415 

103 

1352 
414 
184 

1844 


144 

449 


Armed Services Committee—Bills enacted 
into lew, Slst Cong .—Continued 


Bill No. 

Title 

Law 

No. 


Enlistment of aliens in Reg- 

697 

S. 2200. 

uDr Army. 

Authorize necessary improve- 

385 

S. 2335. 

menls in cemetery plots at 
Blue Grass Ordnance De¬ 
pot, Richmond, Ky. 

Making certain revisions in 

570 

S.23S2_„_ 

Offi cer Personnel Act of 1047. 
Quartermaster Research Lab- 

424 

P. 2440. 

omtory. 

Public works bill.. 

564 

458 

8. 2-Hl. 

Provide for additional oflicor.s 

S. 2559. 

of National Guard on duly 
with National Guard. Bu¬ 
reau. 

Extx'iision of retirement ben- 

473 

S. 2724_ 

ciits to certain pennons w’ho 
w’e’*e given batilelield pro¬ 
motions. 

Amend Armed Forces Leave 

S. 2911. 

Act of 19415. 

Ai>i«>iotinent of Lt. Col. 

1412 

S. 3122. 

Chrrh’s If. Boncsteel as 
Executive I>irector, ECO. 
Conveyance to Goodyear Air- 

i 1475 

8. 3235. 

craft C^orp., Akron, Ohio, 
of efisemeiit. 

Amend Career Compensation 

611 

S. 3390. 

Act of 1949 to extend ettcc- 
tivc date of see. 412 to Doc. 
.31, 1050. 

Authorizing Secretary of 

518 

S. 3410. 

Army to convey certain 
lands to State of Kentucky. 
Restoration of Lt. Coindr. 

1 843 

S. 3520. 

Kdw'in M. Rosenberg to ac¬ 
tive list of U. S. Navy. 
Abaca...—— 

GS3 

S. 3579. 

Relief of Midshipman Willis 

8. 3727. 

Howard Dukelow, IJ. S. 
Navy. 

Transfer of Watson Labora¬ 


8. 3307. 

tory. 

Appuiutmont of Col. Henry 


a 3875. 

A. Byi’oado n.s Director of 
i Bureau of German Affairs, 

. 1 )i‘partm<'iit of State. 

Amend sec. 9 of OlA Act of 

097 

S. 3889. 

1949. 

Incrcaso amount of Federal 



aid to State or Territorial 


S. 4088 

homes for support of dis¬ 
abled soldiers and sailors. 
Home Guard . __ 


S. 4118.. 

Increase appropriation for Air 
Engineering Development 
Center. 

Appointment of General 
Bradley to permanent grade 
of General of the Army. 
Amend Selective Service Act 


8. 4135_ 


8.4136 



to include Coast Guard. 



1 Private 


Water Resources in the Central Valley 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

OB’ CALIFOKNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday, September 20,1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, uiwJer 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to draw your attention, and the at¬ 
tention of the Congress, to the significant 
progress being made under democratic 
leadership to expand the development of 
our huge water resources, especially in 
connection with the great Central Valley 
of California. 

In many parts of the country, people 
take their water for granted. Many 
areas are fortunate in having all the 
water they need to supply their indus¬ 
trial, agricultoal, and demestic needs. 
However, there are a ndmber of other 
areas, including the, CJentral Valley, 
where there is not enough water readily 


available to supply the constantly grow¬ 
ing demand. 

The Central Valley contains some of 
the richest farm land in the United 
States. However, two-thirds of the 
water supply of the valley is located in 
the Sacramento Valley to the north, 
while two-thirds of the agricultural land 
is located in the San Joaquin Valley to 
the south. In 1939, the Central Valley 
supported 59,000 farms, covering 2,720,- 
000 acres and produced a gross farm in¬ 
come of $220,000,000. If the water re¬ 
sources of the valley are fully developed, 
through the Central Valley project, the 
valley could support 110,000 farms, cov¬ 
ering 6,580,000 acres, and produce a gross 
farm income of $420,000,000, or almost 
double the 1939 income. 

However, because the Republican- 
controlled Eightieth Congress sharply 
curtailed progress on the Central Valley 
project, the San Joaquin Valley does not 
have enough water to supply its ever- 
increasing demands. In the city of 
Coalinga, in the heart of the valley's rich 
oil fields, approximately 5,000 people re¬ 
ceive their drinking water by way of 
Southern Pacific Railroad tank cars. 
Think of this in 1950. In Chowchilla, a 
few years ago, many farmers were ready 
to sell their land because they could not 
get the water they needed to cultivate 
their farms. 

Today, thanks to renewed progress on 
the Central Valley project under a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress, farmers in 
the Chowchilla water district will get the 
water they need. A contract was signed 
July 5 of this year between the Chow¬ 
chilla water district and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, providing Central Valley 
project water to Chowchilla for 40 years 
under the 160-acre limitation. 

This contract represents years of hard 
effort on the part of farmers and land¬ 
holders in the area, and represents a real 
victory for those who were determined 
to see that the water resources which are 
the birthright of every American were 
utilized for the benefit of the greatest 
number for the greatest good. 

The Chowchilla contract is one of 13 
contracts completed between water dis¬ 
tricts in the Central Valley and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The Bureau has 
now completed contracts for approxi¬ 
mately 75 percent of the dependable 
water from the Millerton Reservoir at 
Friant Dam, and enough applications 
have been filed with the Bureau to more 
than exhaust the remaining water sup¬ 
ply expected to be developed in the proj¬ 
ect. Here, then, is the answer to those 
obstructionists who have fought progres¬ 
sive development of our water resources 
on the shaky ground that demand for 
water would never match the supply. 

I would like to include in the Record 
the following clippings from the Fresno 
Bee for July 6, 1950, and the Chowchilla 
News for July 6, 1950, which refer to the 
signing of the Chowchilla water contract. 
I would also like to introduce another 
clipping from the Fresno Bee, dated 
August 25, 1950, retiring to the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the California Demo¬ 
cratic Central Committee with respect 
to power development. I commend these 
articles to Members of Congress who stiH 
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have any doubts as to the need for full 
development of our water resources. The 
above-mentioned clippings follow: 
{Prom the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of July 6,1950] 
CHowcHiLLA Signs Pact, Gets CVP Water 
Supply 

Chowchilla, July 6.—Chowchilla water 
district and United States Biareau of Recla¬ 
mation OjSacials signed a 9 (e) type repay¬ 
ment contract for some 132,000 acre-feet of 
Central Valley project water annually at 
ceremonies held in the water district office 
yesterday afternoon. 

The contract provides for 55,000 acre-feet 
of class 1 water not to exceed $3.50 an acre- 
foot and up to 77,000 acre-feet of class 2 
water, when and if available, not to exceed. 
$1.50 an acre-foot. 

The historic occasion, v/hich climaxed 
years of determined effort on the part of 
about 30 farmers and landholders to form 
the present 65,000-acre district, brought 
about the signing by the Bureau of Its tenth 
Central Valley project contract and com¬ 
pletion of Bureau contract negotiations with 
a total of eight water districts. 

SIX CONTRACTS APPROVED 

In addition to these, six contracts have 
been approved in final form and negotiations 
are under way with 11 other districts. Nine 
of these districts have given tentative ap¬ 
proval as to the form of the contract terms. 

Addressing district and Bureau officials 
during a luncheon which preceded the for¬ 
mal contract signing. District President 
Franlc Justin complimented the Bureau for 
its splendid cooperation in consummating 
contract negotiations in record time. 

^‘This is a great moment in our lives. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has made possible a 
dream which few of us present today 
thought possible 25 years ago/* Justin added. 

EQUAL TO WATER EIGPIT 

Duval Williams, district vice president, 
pointed out the contract not only gives the 
district a priority for project water along 
with other districts who have signed con¬ 
tracts but assures the district water users 
of what amounts to a riparian right to an im¬ 
proved supply. 

Denslow Green, counsel for the district, 
supported Williams’ view of the contract by 
commenting that “if the cooperation ex¬ 
hibited by the Bureau and district officials 
continues as it has up to the present stage 
of negotiations, there will be no need to IooIe 
at the contract again.” 

H, V. Eastman and Howard A. Stoddard, 
district secretary and engineer, pointed out 
to the luncheon group that the project water 
is vital to the economic life of the district. 

“Our water table already has begun to 
rise and after initial operation of the Central 
Valley project next year, we can anticipate 
a rise of several more feet,” Stoddard said, 

Eastman pointed out the earlier comple¬ 
tion of the project would have saved local 
water users millions of dollars in pumping 
costs. 

“Like many other areas, our national water 
supply amounts to only 50 percent of our 
actual needs. Only a few years ago many of 
us here in the Chowchilla area were ready 
to sell our land because without water we 
were unable to cultivate and farm it,” East¬ 
man commented. 

Richard L. Boke, regional director of the 
Bureau, who signed the contract for the 
Government, explained that rapid comple¬ 
tion of Delta-Mendota Canal, Tracy pumping 
plant, and other Central Valley project initial 
features, will make possible an improved 
water supply by this time next year, 

SEES MORE COOPERATION 

Jack W. Rodner, local bureau district man¬ 
ager, expressed his belief that “the progress 
made and confidence exhibited by the Chow¬ 
chilla water users in the Bureau woxald lead 


the way to greater cooperation and progress 
with water users throughout the valley.” 

Other speakers reviewed the history of the 
district, which became a legal entity as re¬ 
cently as November 25,1949. 

Efforts to establish the district began in 
1947. Its final formation became possible 
when permission was granted for 3 ex¬ 
clusion from the Madera district c.. 45,500 
acres and for a division of Central Valley 
project water allocated to the Madera dis¬ 
trict under a contract executed in 1939. 

Some 20,000 acres of lands not included 
in any distirct were added, bringing the dis¬ 
trict acreage total to about 65,000 acres, of 
which 54,173 are irrigable. 

FORTY-THREE PERCENT IRRIGABLE 

A land classification survey by the Bureau 
of Reclamation shows that 43 percent of its 
total land is irrigable. The land classifica¬ 
tion is as follows: class 1, 11,309 acres; class 
2, 16,278 acres; class 3, 27,543 acres; class 
4, 5,476 acres; class 6, 2,697 acres, and Chow¬ 
chilla townsite, 784 acres. 

Cotton is the principal crop, occupying 
18,513 acres. Alfalfa is second with 12,024 
acres, and irrigated pasture third with 10,511 
acres. These three crops occupy about 90 
percent of the district’s cropped area. 

Others present at the signing ceremonies 
were board members Mark Van Elswyk, H. P, 
Dower, and Charles Blalock, and ' district 
officers Legion School, Donald Cardwell and 
C. L. Chastain. 

Bureau officials attending included Ralph 
Brody, assistant regional counsel; James H. 
Stamler, settlement chief; and T. R. Thomp¬ 
son, water supply head. 

Murdo Campbell and M. G. Hughes also 
were present. 

[From the Chowchilla News of July 6, 1950] 
Contract Signed Yesterday Gives Chow¬ 
chilla 40- Year Supply op Water—Richard 
L. Boke, Regional Director for Bureau op 
Reclamation, Was Here To Bind Govern¬ 
ment TO permanent Water Contract 
Chowchilla’s permanent water contract 
with the United States Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion was signed yesterday afternoon. 

This event was big news to farmers of the 
Chowchilla water district. The signing of 
the contract culminates nearly 4 years of en¬ 
ergetic work on the part of the members of 
the board of directors, their advisory commit¬ 
tee and numerous others. 

The contract calls for the annual delivery 
of 55,000 acre-feet of class 1 water and 77,000 
acre-feet of class 2 water by the Bureau. 
The water district is obliged to pay the Bu¬ 
reau for the water received by it. The con¬ 
tract is for a term of 40 years. The district 
accepts the 160-acre limitation of the Recla¬ 
mation Act. 

The 27-page document may not be as 
simple as that. It is a flexible document and 
provides for a trial period of 15 years during 
which time adjustments can be made. It 
gives the board the right to sell a portion of 
the class 1 water to other districts, or interim 
users should it not be required or if the 
charges become too burdensome. 

CONTRACT gives PRIORITY 
Chowchilla’s contract is one of five already 
signed by water districts for CVP water in 
the San Joaquin Valley. It has been pointed 
out that had the contract been signed 6 
months ago, Chowchilla coidd have had the 
full amount ordered for this season. The 
district ordered 125,000 acre-feet of water 
for the season. When it appeared the amount 
of water to be available to water districts 
served by Friant would not equal the de¬ 
mand, the Bureau cut the Chowchilla order 
to one-half. It is understood thii condition 
will not exist next year. The five districts 
holding permanent contracts with the Bu¬ 
reau will have priority on the water stored in 


Lake Millerton, After their requirements are 
filled, any water left will be allocated among 
water districts who have yet to sign perma¬ 
nent contracts. 

The contract was signed in the office of 
the water district at about 3 o’clock yes¬ 
terday. Some 30 farmers and others wit¬ 
nessed the event. Richard L. Boke, regional 
director of the Bureau of Reclamation of 
Sacramento, bound the Bureau to the terms 
of the contract when he signed the instru¬ 
ment. Bob Thomas, publicity man for the 
Bureau, of Fresno; a Bureau photographer; 
Ralph Brodie, Bureau attorney; and Jack 
Rodner, district manager of the Bureau at 
Fresno, were officials who were present for 
the occasion. 

Frank Justin, president of the Chowchilla 
water district, was the first to sign for the 
district, other directors, Duval Williams, 
vice president; H. V. Eastman, secretary; 
Charles Blaylock, H. P. Dower and Mark Van 
Elswyk affixed their signatures to make the 
matter legal. Denslow Green, attorney for 
the district, and Howard Stoddard, district 
engineer, observed the proceedings with 
interest. 

Prior to signing the contract, parties to 
the agreement had luncheon together and 
were in a jovial mood for the main event 
of the afternoon. 

[Prom the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of August 
25, 1950] 

State Democratic Resolution Urges CVP 
Completion 

Chowchilla, August 25.—^Duval Williams, 
Chowchilla, a member, said today the Cali¬ 
fornia Democratic Central Committee, meet¬ 
ing earlier in the month in Sacramento, 
unanimously adopted his resolution regard¬ 
ing power development. 

It urges completion of the Central Val¬ 
ley project, the Cahuma project, and the 
Solano project, and endorses the White- 
Douglas bill which would integrate the North 
Fork of the Kings River into the CVP. 
one amendment 

Williams said a single amendment added 
to his resolution read: 

“We endorse authorization and construc¬ 
tion of such lateral highways connecting 
major features of Central Valley and the 
coast, such as the highway project known 
as Winnemucca to the Sea.” 

The original “resources” plank, which, 
with the amendments, cleared the resolu¬ 
tions committee, then was adopted on the 
convention floor, read: 

“We urge in particular the appropriation of 
the adequate funds and the immediate com¬ 
pletion of the construction of the author¬ 
ized transmission lines and substations and 
Delta steam plant, of the Central Valley 
basin which was submitted to the Congress 
with the approval of the President on Au¬ 
gust 29, 1949. 

CONFIDENCE IN PROGRAM 

“This committee expresses its confidence in 
the program being carried out by the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation in the 17 Western 
States, by urging that the California con¬ 
stitutional delegation join with the congres¬ 
sional delegations of the other Western 
States to promote the development of water 
and power resources to their fullest extent, 
for the benefit of the Nation. 

“We endorse and urge the United States 
Congress to enact into law as soon as pos¬ 
sible the White-Douglas bill to integrate the 
North Pork of the Kings River into the Cen¬ 
tral Valley project. 

“We endorse authorization and construc¬ 
tion of such specified projects in the Cen¬ 
tral Valley as the Feather River Dam, the 
East Side and West Side Sacramento Valley 
Canals; and the West Side San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley Canal.” 
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ADL Rips Falie Red Peace Bid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 31,1950 

Mr. MlQLTER. Mr. Speaker, 1 am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues an item which appeared 
in the September 1950 issue of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Star, the official publication of 
the Metropolitan Council of B’nai B’rith. 
The article is as follov;s: 

ADL RIPS Fake Red Peace Bid 

Ten major Jewish organizations, includ¬ 
ing B’nai E’rith and its Anti-Defamation 
League, have denounced the Stockholm ap¬ 
peal raid characterized as a “despicable di- 
vide-and-conquer tactic” the circulation of 
a version of the pro-Communist petition di¬ 
rected specifically to Jewish groups. 

In a statement, the Jewish organisations 
called upon “all who wish to serve the peace 
of the world and the preservation of freedom 
to reject, with calm and common sense, the 
Stcclibolm Appeal.” The organizations 
charged that “those who assist the unscrupu¬ 
lous Communist aggressors in advancing this 
instrument of their destructive purposes 
make use of every device of confusion and 
distortion.” 

Organizations which signed the statement 
were American Jewish Committee, American 
Jewish Congress, Anti-Defamation League, 
Association of Jewish Chaplains in the Aimed 
Forces, B’nai B’rith, Jewish Labor Committee. 
Jewish War Veterans of U. S. A., National 
Community Relations Advisory Council, Na¬ 
tional Council of Jewish Women, and Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

The statement of opposition to the Stock¬ 
holm appeal follows; 

“At the very time when the peace of the 
world has been shattered by Communist ag¬ 
gression in Korea, a spurious peace petition, 
the appeal of the World Congress of Partisans 
of Peace, generally known as the Stockholm 
appeal, is being circulated by Communist 
and pro-Communlst groups. The falsity of 
this misleading petition has been exposed by 
President Truman, by Secretary of State 
Acheson, and repeatedly by religious, labor, 
and other organizations genuinely devoted to 
world peace, including the undersigned or¬ 
ganizations. On August 2 the officers of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, tlie National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference, and the Synagogue Council of Amer¬ 
ica joined in a denunciation of the deceptive 
Stockholm appeal and correctly designated it 

camoufiage designed to confuse the free 
societies,* 

“Those who assist the unscrupulous Com¬ 
munist aggressors In advancing this instru¬ 
ment of their destructive purposes make use 
of every device of confusion and distortion. 
In this connection, our attention has been 
called to the issuance and circulation among 
Jewish groups of copies of the petition con¬ 
taining alleged endorsements of some re¬ 
ligious leaders and public figures in European 
countries and Israel. 

“It Is a well-known ommunlst^ technique 
to make special and divisive appeals to the 
various religious, nationality, and racial 
groups in the United States. We resent this 
despicable ‘divide and conquer’ tactic. The 
falsity of the version of the Stockholm ap¬ 
peal directed toward Jews Is transparent? 
the endorsements obviously come from pro- 
Communists, from those behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain who had no choice, or from innocents 


who have been duped by the spurious appeal, 
if, indeed, the endorsements are authentic. 

“We, the undersigned organizations, hereby 
denounce all versions of the false petition, 
and call upon all who wish to serve the peace 
of the world and the preservation of free¬ 
dom to reject, with calm and common sense, 
the Stockholm appeal. 

"The presentation of the deceptive Stock¬ 
holm appeal has in some instances provoked 
groups to violence directed against those who 
v/ould deceive them. By circulating the 
Stockholm appeal, the Communists are at¬ 
tempting to provoke the American people to 
violence, threat of violence, mob action, and 
disruptive disturbances. "We urge the Amer¬ 
ican people to avoid this trap. American 
democracy can and must be preserved not by 
abrogating the cherished principles of civil 
liberties but by confident reliance upon law¬ 
ful processes and the appropriate govern¬ 
mental agencies.” 


TeJevisba As an Instrument of \YorM 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

TON. EDWARD li KRUSE, JR. 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septeniber 22, 1950 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, the tre¬ 
mendous potential of television has per¬ 
haps not been fully realized, and I am 
therefore glad to have this opportunity 
to place in the Record certain remarks 
made by Philo T. Farnsworth, vice pres¬ 
ident in charge of research for the 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corp., concerning 
the possibility of television as a means 
toward world peace. Mr. Farnsworth 
is the inventor of the first practical sys¬ 
tem of electronic television, and his 
statement is therefore of considerable 
significance. 

His recent statement reads as follows: 

Television, despite the tremendous strides 
It has already made here as a medium of 
home entertainment, holds a far more im¬ 
portant promise not only to this country but 
to the entire world, that of implementing 
universal peace, and universal understanding 
through its ability to present to the peoples 
of all lands understandable pictures of tholr 
respective ways of life and standards of liv¬ 
ing. 

Despite the many fine educational pro¬ 
grams our Government has broadcast into 
foreign lands, the sharp difference in lan¬ 
guages has been a decided barrier to their 
full effectiveness. 

Television, on the other hand, is, in a sense, 
a universal language. It can be a powerful 
tool for preventing misunderstanding. It 
is a picture more convincing than any words, 
by which ideas, experiences, and facts can 
be convincing and intelligently presented to 
the world’s millions. Thus can we tie peo¬ 
ples together through common knowledge of 
each others ways. 

The concept of international television Is 
particularly important now, both In view of 
chaotic world conditions, and because the art 
is still In Its compartive infancy. 

Television will always be jud^d by Its pro¬ 
grams. The more it can broaden Its scope 
of service, or education, and the more it can 
widen its sphere of interest, the more mean¬ 
ingful and worth-while it will become. In¬ 
ternational teleylsion is a means to this end. 


The accomplishment of a practical system 
of international television is faced with tre¬ 
mendous technical difficulties, but these 
problems can. and will, be overcome in the 
not-too-distant future. 

The benefits to be obtained from this serv¬ 
ice are so great that we must dissolve our 
technical difficulties as quickly as humanly 
possible. I believe that the day we can do 
this is not too far off. 


Mining and the Harold L. Ickes Epicode in 
Our Country’s Mbing Development 


EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

OP 

TOM, COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
this country still has vast mining re¬ 
sources waiting development. Most of 
these undeveloped mineral deposits are 
located in the rugged inaccessible moun¬ 
tain ranges of the West. Practically all 
cf the land containing these mineral re¬ 
sources has been withdrawn from settle¬ 
ment and set aside as national forests 
under the administration of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement. 

To assist the prospector and miner in 
opening these inaccessible areas and 
have access to their mining properties, 
I have introduced a bill to provide neces¬ 
sary roads—a bill that'was modeled as 
closely as practical to the Canadian law 
that has done so much to place Canada 
in the forefront in mineral production 
and developed the Dominion’s mining 
industry, an Industry that has contrib¬ 
uted in such a large measure to Canadian 
prosperity. 

This mining road construction pro¬ 
gram met with determined opposition 
by the Government departments. A 
copy of the mining-road bill and the 
report on the bill made by the then Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, together with my 
correspondence with the Secretary, 
taken from the Government archives is* 
inserted here for the information of my 
colleagues: 

A Mine Roads Bill and Ickss Episode Taxsen 
From the Fidbs op the National Archives 
[H. B. 6098, 74th Cong., Ifit Bess.] 

(In the House of Representatives, Feb¬ 
ruary 21,1935) 

Mr. White introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

“A bill to assist and promote the develop¬ 
ment of the mineral resources located with¬ 
in the national forests of the United States, 
authorizing the construction of roads by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the use of the 
owners or operators of mining properties, and 
for other purposes. 

“Be it emoted, etc,. That, when an appli¬ 
cation is made to the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior by any owner and/or operator of any 
mineral or placer claim, or group of mineral 
or placer claims, located within a national 
forest of the United States, for the construc¬ 
tion of a road and bridges necessary for the 
transportation of mineral products of, or sup¬ 
plies for, such mineral or placer claims, It 
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shall he the duty of the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior to cause an examination of said min¬ 
eral or placer claims by a qualified representa¬ 
tive of the United States Geological Survey, 
and when it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Interior that develop¬ 
ment on a mineral or placer claim or group 
of claims situated within any national for¬ 
est of the United States has proved the ex¬ 
istence of mineral or ore bodies in quantity 
and commercial value sufficient to warrant 
the expenditure of public moneys for the 
construction of roads and bridges to facili¬ 
tate the operation and development of such 
mineral or placer claims, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to provide the con¬ 
struction, reconstruction, or repair of roads, 
trails, and bridges within the boundaries of 
any national forest in aid of the development 
and operation of such mineral claims. 

“Sec. 2. Any road, trail, or bridge con¬ 
structed or reconstructed or repaired as pro¬ 
vided in section 1 of this act shall be avail¬ 
able for the use of the general public, under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre¬ 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sums of $1,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, and $1,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
to be expended for carrying out the provi¬ 
sions of this act.’* 

United States Department op 

THE Interior, 

Office op the Solicitor, 
Washington, April 15, 1935* 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

The Geological Survey has prepared a fa¬ 
vorable report on H. R. 6098. This bill pro¬ 
vides that when the owner of a mineral or 
placer claim, located within a national for¬ 
est, makes application to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the construction of a road 
necessary for the transportation of mineral 
products, such mineral or placer claim shall 
be examined by a representative of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey and if such examination 
shows that the claimant has proved the ex¬ 
istence of mineral or ore of commercial 
value sufficient to warrant the expenditure 
of public moneys for the construction of 
these roads to facilitate the operation of 
such claim, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to provide for such road con¬ 
struction. 

Mr. Duncan, mineral attorney in the So¬ 
licitor’s office, believes that we should report 
unfavorably on this bill, and Messrs. Thomas, 
Wiener, and Kirgis are of the same opinion. 
Mr. Duncan has rewritten the report, and 
both his and the one prepared hy Dr. Men¬ 
denhall are attached. 

Mr. Duncan takes the position that such 
roads should not be constructed to increase 
the profits of mine owners, and he points out 
that such action may also have the effect of 
placing unnecessary ores on a depressed 
market and that economically the mineral 
deposits may not justify the cost of the road 
construction. 

Dr. Mendenhall points out that these roads 
are to be constructed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture, andl the 
duties of the Department of the Interior are 
confined to geological surveys. He doubts 
the propriety of extending our report to ac¬ 
tivities which are not proposed by this legis¬ 
lation to be performed by this Department. 

I am submitting both proposed reports to 
you herewith. 

Eufits O . Poole, 
Assistant Solicitor* 

United States Department . - 

op the Interior, 
Washington, April 17, 1935* 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

In accordance with your decision, an ad¬ 
verse report on H. R. 6098, authorizing the 


Secretary of Agriculture to construct roads in 
national forests to facilitate mineral devel¬ 
opment, is submitted herewith. A copy of 
the favorable report prepared by Dr. Men¬ 
denhall is attached in folded form. 

Rufus G. Poole, 
Assistant Solicitor* 

The Secretary op 
THE Interior, 

Washington, April 24, 1935* 
Hon. Rene L. DeRouen, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. DeRouen : I am in receipt of 
your letter of February 25 requesting a re¬ 
port on H. R. 6098. a bill to assist and pro¬ 
mote the development of the mineral re¬ 
sources located within the national forests 
of the United States, authorizing the con¬ 
struction of roads by the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture for the use of the owners or opera¬ 
tors of mining properties, and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

In the language of the bill, there is the 
plain implication that the proven presence 
of mineral or ore bodies in quantity and of 
commercial value is sufficient in itself to 
warrant the expenditure of public money to 
provide ways for their transportation, and 
upon the disclosure of such conditions alone, 
the applicant is entitled to the grant of his 
application. 

In a broad sense, if ores are of commercial 
value, they can be mined, transported, and 
marketed at a profit, and if they can be so 
mined, transported, and marketed, no reason 
is seen for the use of public funds to in¬ 
crease the profits of the owner of the mine. 

But assuming that what is meant is if 
minerals exist in quantity and commercial 
grade they can be produced at a profit, pro¬ 
vided that the Government constructs and 
maintains roads and bridges to transport 
them within the forest, still I do not see the 
warrant for the expenditure of public money 
for such purpose unless a satisfactory show¬ 
ing is made that there is a public demand 
for the mineral from the mine to which the 
road is to be built, and like assurance that 
the road would be used for the transporta¬ 
tion of minerals and supplies for a sufficient 
length of time to justify the cost of con¬ 
struction thereof. 

Many factors, besides mere mineralogical 
conditions, would have to be considered as 
a basis for intelligent decision. Among 
these may be mentioned an inquiry whether 
the operator of the mine has the capital, the 
capacity, the mining facilities, and the bona 
fide purpose to mine and market the deposit; 
whether the existing market conditions 
would probably justify the throwing on jjhe 
market of the additional product, or, stated 
differently, whether it is in the interest of 
sound conservation of mineral resources and 
economic policy to promote the mining of 
the particular resource at public expense, for 
it is not believed that any good purpose 
would be subserved in dumping unneeded 
mineral on a glutted or depressed market. 
An inquiry would also be pertinent, whether 
the contemplated scale of operations at the 
mine justified the cost of the building of 
the roads and bridges, which would entail 
the formulation and comparison of estimates 
of cost of the road and probable production 
of the mine. 

It may be doubted whether the bill con¬ 
fers upon the Secretary the latitude of dis¬ 
cretion above indicated and thought neces¬ 
sary for its proper administration. But un¬ 
less such discretion can be exercised, there 
is a high probability in many Instances that 
roads and bridges would be built for mines 
that would not be found economically prac¬ 
ticable to work and the use for the purpose 
(for which the roads were built would not 
be commenced or would be shortly aban¬ 
doned, and that deposits that might be min- 
able in a different situation or under differ¬ 


ent market conditions, would be used as a 
pretext for obtaining contracts to build 
roads. 

Even if the bill confers authority upon the 
Secretary to consider all the factors neces¬ 
sary to justify the expenditure of public 
funds, the bill, if it becomes a law, is diffi¬ 
cult of administration, requiring the deter¬ 
mination of facts not easy to ascertain cer¬ 
tainly, that are subject to controversy and 
change, and requires the Secretary to specu¬ 
late upon the success of a proposed mining 
venture, and may result in the expenditure 
of public funds in private interest, without 
any compensatory benefits to the public 
interest. 

The bill also further operates to give undue 
advantage to those having mineral deposits 
in the forests over others having like de¬ 
posits similarly situation outside the for¬ 
ests. 

For the reason stated, I do not look with 
favor on the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior* 

House of Representatives, 

Committee of Irrigation 
AND Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1935. 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ickes : Reference is made to 
your report on H. R. 6098, a bill introduced 
by myself “to assist and promote the devel¬ 
opment cf the mineral resources located 
within the national forests of the United 
States, authorizing the construction of roads 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the use 
of the owners or operators of mining proper¬ 
ties, and for other purposes,” which you dis¬ 
approved. 

In considering this matter, let me bring to 
your attention the fact that vast undevel¬ 
oped mineral deposits are located within the 
boundaries of the national forests in the 
Wesfcern States; that in these national for¬ 
ests many mining locations have been made 
and mining properties have been acquired 
by companies and individuals in good faith; 
that the owners of these mining properties 
are devoting their time and money to the 
development of these properties; that under 
the rules and regulations governing the ad¬ 
ministration of the national forests the own¬ 
ers and operators of these mining properties 
are entirely dependent upon the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for the construction of the neces¬ 
sary roads to afford transportation to the 
mining districts in which the properties are 
located, and that, pursuant to the policy that 
is being followed by the Forest Service in 
the construction of roads, the needs of the 
mining properties are met only so far as may 
foe incidental to the program of road con¬ 
struction for forest administration and fire 
protection. 

As stated in a letter recently received from 
an executive of the Forest Service; 

“Under the policies heretofore governing 
the use of forest highway funds, money has 
not been available primarily for the purpose 
of constructing roads needed by miners to 
develop their properties or to open up areas 
of assumed mineral values. ♦ ♦ * There 

are relatively large demands being made by 
owners of mineral properties to have the 
Forest Service build roads into these prop¬ 
erties or to have the Forest Service extend 
roads into particular sections of the national 
forests where minerals in paying quantities 
are alleged to exist. Obviously, all these de¬ 
mands can be met only to the extent that 
the program of forest roads needed for the 
protection and utilization of the Govern¬ 
ment resources of the national forests may 
tocidentally serve the purposes which the 
miners have in mind.” And, again at a later 
date: 
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“The road fund, as now made available to 
the Forest Service for the construction of 
truck trails and roads, does not permit the 
allocation of such funds for roads required 
primarily for the development of mining 
properties. Prior consideration must be 
given the roads needed for the protection 
and administration of the national forests.’* 

Prom information that is available in the 
numerous geological reports on file in your 
Department, doubtless you are aware of the 
extent and value of some of the mineral de¬ 
posits located in areas covered by the na¬ 
tional forests. (See USGS Circular No. 9, 
1934—Mendenhall—Geology and Ore Depos¬ 
its of Idaho County.) Many of these min¬ 
eralized areas have not as yet been examined 
and reported xipon by the Geological Survey. 

While I am aware of the valuable and ex¬ 
tensive mineral deposits of our Western 
States, located largely within the boundaries 
of the national forests, I am more particu¬ 
larly conversant with the mineral resources 
of our State of Idaho and its record of pro¬ 
duction of the precious metals—gold and sil¬ 
ver—^produced from a region which, accord¬ 
ing to a statement made by Dr. Finch, Direc¬ 
tor of the Bureau of Mines, is the “greatest 
undeveloped gold area in the United States.’* 

The im]3ortance of the gold deposits of this 
area (almost wholly within the national for¬ 
ests) has long been recognized by mining 
authorities. In the October 4, 1929, Issue 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal there 
appears a treatise by Dr. Francis A. Thomson, 
now president of the Montana School of 
Mines, on the gold deposits of central Idaho. 
I quote from Dr. Thomson’s article: 

“The Idaho batholith is probably one of 
the best-known geologic features of the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest. * ♦ 

“From gold veins in the batholith and In 
its roof were derived the placers of Boise 
Basin, in south-central Idaho, and of Elk 
City, Florence, Pierce City, and other camps 
of north-central Idaho, all of which were 
so abundantly productive in the sixties 
and seventies, ♦ * ‘i* (Accredited by the 
United States Geological Survey with a gold 
production of $250,000,000.) 

“The principal ore deposits of the country 
are steeply dipping fissure veins carrying 
principally gold and silver in a quartz 
gangue. • • • 

“Such veins compare favorably, so far as 
size is concerned, with the gold veins of Aus¬ 
tralia, Califcwnia, and Cripple Creek. The so- 
called dike deposits are purposely omitted 
from the tabulation given above. • ♦ ♦ 

“The lack of suitable highways is such 
that, under existing transporation condi¬ 
tions, only placer mining and the working 
of bonanza gold viens cou^d be expected to 
show a profit,’* 

The bill H. R. 6098, under consideration, 
is designed and has been introduced to con¬ 
struct mining roads in the national forests, 
to facilitate the development of the mines 
and the utilization of the forest resources, 
not otherwise obtainable, similar to a plan 
that has been followed by the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment, which is a large factor in the suc¬ 
cess of the Dominion In increasing its gold 
production, which has expanded from 1,928,- 
308 ounces in 1929, valued at $39,858,026, to 
2,972,000 ounces, valued at $104,020,000 in 
1934, and placed Canada for the first time 
ahead of the United States in gold produc¬ 
tion. 

The Canadian Government has a very lib¬ 
eral policy In assisting miners to develop 
their properties. I q^tobe from the Mines 
Development Act of British Odlumbia, chap¬ 
ter 164; 

“2. Where It Is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Mines that development- 
work on a mineral or placer claim or group 
of mineral claims in any mining district has 
proved the existence of minerals or ore 
bodies in quantity and of commercial value 
sufficient to warrant an expenditure of pub¬ 


lic moneys for the construction of trails, 
roads and bridges to facilitate the operation 
and development of such mineral or placer 
claims, the Minister of Mines may authorize 
the expenditure of so much of the public 
moneys as may be required by the Minister 
of Public Works for the construction of such 
trails, roads and bridges.’* 

The importance of the development of our 
gold resources has been emphasized by re¬ 
cent legislation which increased the value of 
gold $14.33 per ounce. One of the effects 
of this legislation has been to increase the 
value of gold mined annually in the British 
possessions, $225,000,000. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of developing the gold deposits 
in this country. When we consider the bene¬ 
fits to be derived by the increase in gold 
reserves, permanent employment in the min¬ 
ing industry, the stimulation to general busi¬ 
ness, by the development of these mining 
areas, and, of particular interest to the 
Government, additional sources of taxation 
revenue, by the payment of county, State, 
and Federal taxes, including capital stock 
taxes, corporation taxes, and income taxes, 
the Government, as has been stated by suc¬ 
cessful mine operators in California, takes 
about 60 percent of their revenue in the 
form of taxes. In view of these facts, it is 
apparent that the development of our mining 
resources, now isolated within the national 
forests, is of paramount importance to the 
whole Nation. 

Turning to the statement made in your 
report, disapproving the bill: “If ores are of 
commercial value, they can be mined, trans¬ 
ported. and marketed at a profit, and, if they 
can be so mined, transported and marketed, 
no reason is seen for the use of public funds 
to increase the profits of the owner of the 
mine,” it is difficult to reconcile the position 
taken by your Department in this case with 
liberal policy that has been followed by our 
Government in the past, in providing means 
of transportation by the construction of 
roads, digging canals and harbors, improv¬ 
ing waterways, subsidizing the construction 
of railways, and the operation of steamships 
and airways, which has contributed so largely 
to the development of our national resources 
and our national prosperity. 

It is a fact that many mining properties 
located within the national forests contain 
ore deposits of commercial value “that can 
be mined, transported, and marketed at a 
profit,” if the Government will do for these 
miners what it does for industry everywhere 
outside of the national forests—^provide the 
necessary roads for transportation. Surely, 
the Federal Government will not evade the 
responsibility to provide the necessary roads 
for mining development, assumed when these 
areas, containing vast mineral resources and 
embracing many mining properties privately 
owned and acquired in good faith, were 
withdrawn from public domain and placed in 
the national forests where they are barred 
from receiving the assistance of the local 
government of the counties and States by the 
construction of the necessary roads. 

Referring to the contention raised as to 
the conditions to be considered in approving 
an application for the construction of mining 
roads, it is assumed that you have in the 
personnel of the United ^ates Geological 
Survey, or will employ, qualified representa¬ 
tives to examine and report on the merits 
of the property covered by these applications, 
similar to the plan followed in Canada, and 
that discretion will be exercised in approving 
these applications, which is provided for in 
the bill. 

Instead of the bill ^ving “undue advan- 
ta^ to those having mineral deposits In the 
forests over others having Uke deposits sim¬ 
ilarly situated outside the forests,” experi¬ 
ence and comparisons will demonstrate that 
the opposite Is the case, and thousands of 
valuable mining properties—^in some cases 


entire mining districts—are lying idle and 
Inaccessible due to the indifference and neg¬ 
lect of the Government to construct the 
necessary roads to open up the districts. 

In view of the conditions affecting the 
development of mining properties located 
within the national forests, and the im¬ 
portance of the development of these mining 
resources to the prosperity and welfare of 
the country as a whole, I urge that your 
report on this bill be reconsidered and that 
your Department report the bill favorably. 

Sincerely yours, 

• Compton- I. White, 


The Secretary op the Interior, 

Washington, February 6,1936, 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mb. White: I have had under con¬ 
sideration your letter of July 27,1935, urging 
reconsideration of my unfavorable report of 
April 24, 1935, on H. R. 6098, introduced by 
you, entitled “A bill to assist and promote 
•the development of mineral resources located 
within the national forests of the United 
States, authorizing the construction of roads 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the use 
of the owners or operators of mining prop¬ 
erties, and for other purposes.** 

As your letter came just before the ad¬ 
journment of the first session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress and laid considerable stress 
on certain publications relating to the min¬ 
eral resources in Idaho, considerable areas 
of such resources being in national forests, 
early reply was deferred pending a study of 
these publications. 

The issue of October 4, 1929, of the En¬ 
gineering and Mining Journal, as well as is¬ 
sues preceding and following that date, were 
searched for the treatise referred to by you, 
written by Dr. Francis A. Thomson, but with¬ 
out success. A treatise on the geology and 
gold resources of north and central Idaho 
by Dr. Thomson and Samuel A. Ballard was 
published as Bulletin. No. 7 of the Idaho 
Bureau of Mines in 1924, and has been ex¬ 
amined as well as the publication of the 
Geological Survey of 1934, relating to ore de¬ 
posits and geology in certain parts of Idaho, 
to -which apparently you referred. 

Conceding, as these publications disclose, 
the existence of great potential wealth of 
the lands in Idaho, and in the national 
forests in that State, for gold, and that de¬ 
velopment thereof may be to some extent 
impeded by lack of sui-table roads, I am un¬ 
able to see that these facts present a persua¬ 
sive argument for the bill presented. 

The owners and operators of mining prop¬ 
erties in the national forests are not abso¬ 
lutely dependent upon the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for the construction of roads to afford 
transportation to the mining districts in 
which the properties are located, if what is 
meant is that they are dependent on national 
forest roads constructed at the expense of the 
Government and out of the appropriations 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture for that 
purpose in order to have access to their mines 
from without/ the forests. The act of March 
3, 1889, chapter 427, section 1 (30 Stat. 1233, 
U. S. C., title 16, sec. 625), provides that: 
“In the form provided by existing law the 
Secretary of the Interior may file and approve 
surveys and plats erf any right-of-way for a 
wagon road, railroad, or other highways over 
and across any national forest when in his 
judgment the public interest will not be in¬ 
juriously affected thereby.” 

Under these provisions the owners of min¬ 
ing properties, or a group of them, may ob¬ 
tain rights to construct roads within the 
forests, and I am not con-Tinced that the 
only or the principal factor contributing to 
idleness of mines or mining districts is due 
to the indifference and neglect of the Gov¬ 
ernment to construct the necessary roads to 
open up the district, 
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The liberal policy you refer to of the Gov¬ 
ernment in the past in providing means of 
transportation by the construction of roads, 
digging canals and harbors, improving 
waterways and subsidizing railroads, the 
construction of railroads, and the operation 
of steamships and airways, which have con¬ 
tributed so largely to the development of 
our national resources and our national 
prosperity, do not seem to afford sufficient 
precedents for constructing roads at Gov¬ 
ernment e 2 :pense for the sole benefit of indi¬ 
vidual mine owners upon the finding that 
development on a mineral or placer claim 
“has proved the existence of mineral or ore 
bodies in quantity and commercial grade.’* 
It is not apparent that the subsidizing or 
financial aid of the Government authorized 
under these conditions would contribute to 
the prosperity and welfare of the country 
as a whole, as my previous report sought to 
point out. 

Without further comment, my conclusion 
Is that your letter does not meet or remove 
the major objections assigned heretofore by 
me to the enactment of this legislation in 
its present form, and I, therefore, adhere to 
my previous conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary Ickes* Views 10 Tears Later 
[Prom the American magazine, November 8, 
1945] 

THE WAR AND OUR VANISHING RESOURCES 

(By Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior) 

(America today is out on a limb, says the 
custodian of our natural resources. Five 
years of war have made us a have-not na¬ 
tion in vital minerals. • * * A timely 

warning to those who feel overconfident 
about the “inexhaustible” wealth of the 
United States.) 

We may have peacetime conscription. We 
may retain a tremendous peacetime Navy. 
But the plain fact is that we cannot afford 
another prolonged war in 20 or 30 years. 

Not that we haven’t the men; not that we 
haven’t the will to fight again if we have to; 
not that we haven’t the cash—^we just 
haven’t got the oil, the copper, the zinc, and 
the mercury, which are so vital to the ma¬ 
chines and munitions of modern warfare. 

The prodigal harvest of minerals that we 
have reaped to win this war has bankrupted 
some of our most vital mineral resources. 
We no longer deserve to be listed with Russia 
and the British Empire as one of the have 
nations of the world. We should be listed 
with the have nots, such as Germany and 
Japan. 

The overwhelming significance of this 
change from a “have” to a “have not” na¬ 
tion lies in these facts: Without mineral re¬ 
sources, the United States could never have 
built the ships, the planes, and the guns 
which have made us the greatest military 
power in the world. We could never have 
been more than an agricultural country. We 
could never have been able to support, at a 
standard of living that is the envy of the 
world, the 135,000,000 people now living with¬ 
in our borders. 

Does this change in status mean that we 
are about to become a pushover for other 
countries, that our standard of living will 
be greatly reduced, that we shall all become 
farmers, and horse-and-buggy farmers, at 
that? This, in fact, is the future that we are 
now carving out for our grandchildren and 
our great-grandchildren by otir do-nothing 
policy. 

It should be burned into our consciousness 
that we do not have an inexhaustible supply 
of minerals—^the sinew that makes this coun¬ 


try mighty. Our minerals are not inex¬ 
haustible and irreplaceable. Unlike wheat 
and corn, new crops of minerals do not ap¬ 
pear from year to year. Further, the faster 
we grow in industrial strength and military 
potency, the more rapidly we dissipate our 
mineral resources—^the very basis of our mili¬ 
tary and industrial power. 

To prevent the decline of the United States 
as a major military and industrial power, and 
to maintain our high standard of living, we 
must take immediate positive action to in¬ 
crease our known mineral resources. We 
must begin at once: 

To stock-pile minerals; 

To explore our country more extensively 
than ever before; 

To hunt for better methods of recovering 
metals from scrap; 

To have access, in common with other 
peacefully disposed nations, to minerals in 
the lands that have been conquered in the 
recent war, for from now on we shall be in¬ 
creasingly dependent upon imports for our 
minerals. 

The bountiful heritage of minerals and oil 
with which the United States was originally 
endowed has tended, unfortunately, to make 
meat of us complacent about these resources, 
and our time has been spent in patting our¬ 
selves on the back for mining such great 
quantities of them. This puts us in the po¬ 
sition of the man who was so happy about the 
speed at which he was sawing off the limb 
that he forgot that he was sitting on the 
limb. 

How close we are to cutting off the limb 
that supports us can be seen by casting up 
our accounts to ascertain the cost of this war 
to our mineral resources, and inventorying 
how much we have left. 


Between January 1, 1940, and January 1, 
1945, we tore from the earth some 5,000,000,- 
OOO tons of minerals. Included in this total 
are 516,158,500 tons of domestic iron ore, the 
most astonishing amount ever produced by 
this or any other nation in a similar period. 
During this period we mined 3,061,060,000 
tons of coal, or enough to cover the whole 
city of New York with a blanket of coal 12 
feet thick. 

Here are some figures which will give an 
idea of the variety and quantity of our 
mineral resources that have been sacrificed 
on the altar of the god of war. In the 5- 
year period from New Tear’s Day, 1940, we 
mined: 


Coal_ 

Iron ore—. 

Lead_ 

Zinc_ 

Copper_ 

Bauxite_ 

Tungsten_ 

Molybdenum. 

Sulphur_ 

Salt_ 

Potassium_ 

Petroleum_ 


Tons 

3,061,060,000 
516,158, 500 
2,278,000 
3, 642,000 
5,000,000 
14,169, 000 
20, 750 
112,000 
17,118,000 
68,000,000 
3,155,000 
1,000,000,000 


Into the war machine and domestic econ¬ 
omy also went 15,700,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas. The tonnage of petroleum 
mentioned about equals 7,325,000,000 barrels. 
Some idea of the demands upon our petro¬ 
leum resources may be measured by the fact 
that the United States has 36 percent of the 
known oil reserves of the world, but has 
been furnishing approximately 60 percent of 
the petroleum used in the war. 

These figures do not encompass our total 
mineral production during the war; we have 
also mined large amounts of other minerals, 
but they do show how great has been our de¬ 
pendence upon our minerals and what great 
quantities of these limited resources we have 
used. 


If v/e are to continue as a dominant In¬ 
dustrial and military power, the big question 
is not so much what we have used, but what 
we have left. 

The fact is that some of our “blue chip” 
minerals have been depleted to the critical 
point. On the basis of known usable re¬ 
serves, we have in this country only nine 
major minerals which, at the 1935-39 rate of 
use, may be expected to last 100 years or 
more—nitrogen, magnesium, salt, bitumi¬ 
nous coal and lignite, phosphate rock, molyb¬ 
denum, anthracite, potash,, and iron ore. 
And a hundred years is nothing in the life 
of a nation. 

We have less than a 35-year peacetime 
commercial supply of 21 minerals. The 
significance of this is that 85 years are but 
little more than the usual interval between 
wars, and among these 21 minerals are petro¬ 
leum, copper, lead, and zinc, in the produc¬ 
tion of which we have led the world for 
many years. The others are sulfur, natural 
gas, fluorspar, cadmium, gold, lead, silver, 
bauxite, vanadium, antimony, tungsten, 
platinum, asbestos, manganese, chromite, 
nickel, and tin. Our automobile and elec¬ 
trical industries, to mention only two, would 
not have made the advances that they have 
made, had they been hampered by short¬ 
ages in any of these minerals. 

So far, I have mentioned coal, Iron ore, 
and petroleum only briefly. Their prime 
importance—^imagine the United States try¬ 
ing to get along without the products made 
possible by coal and iron and petroleum— 
merits special consideration, however. Coal 
is the Nation’s No. 1 mineral asset. Iron ore 
ranks second, and petroleum third. 

Just how important coal is to a nation’s 
economy is shown by the fact that the five 
great centers of industrial and military 
power—-the United States, England, Russia, 
Japan, and western Europe—^have developed 
on the basis of large coal resources. 

Coal is the stuff that spins the wheels of 
most of our industry. It would appear that 
we have plenty of coal, but already our re¬ 
serves of high-grade coking coals, without 
which it is difficult to make steel, are none 
too plentiful, and their lack may compel us 
to seek different and perhaps more expensive 
ways of making steel, within a comparatively 
few years. 

Despite their fundamental importance, we 
don’t know enough about coking coal re¬ 
sources. In mining almost any bed of coal, 
a third or more of the coal in that bed is 
irrevocably lost. Some of this loss is un¬ 
avoidable, but much of it could be prevented 
if the cutthroat competition in the industry 
did not force the mine owners to take the 
easy pickings and turn to new coal beds, 
instead of getting all of the coal that there 
is out of any particular seam. Further, 
there is no wisdom, from a national view¬ 
point, in consuming our limited reserves of 
high-grade coking coals to generate steam 
for power plants, when these coals are so 
vital to the making of steel. Steam plants 
can use lower-grade coals. We have plenty 
of them. 

Iron ore is an outstanding resource in four 
of the five great centers of industrial power. 
Much to her regret, Japan is notably de¬ 
ficient in iron ore, and attempted to over¬ 
come this weakness through aggression, Our 
reserves of iron ore do not match those of 
coal by a wide margin. Originally, some 
6,000,000,000 tons of usable ore were to be 
found in the good earth of this country. 
About two-thirds of the original cache re¬ 
mains, but, in true American style, we have 
already licked the icing off the cake, and 
much of the ore that is left will be harder 
and more expensive to get. 

The high-quality ores which are found in 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota will soon 
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be only li rusty memory. This ore is the 
cream of our resources, because it can be 
mined cheaply and because It Is so free of 
other minerals that It can be used directly 
in the blast furnace, without prior treat¬ 
ment. Tliese high-quality ores account for 
50 percent of the total Iron production of 
the country. At the prewar rate of extrac¬ 
tion, the remaining tonnage will be ex¬ 
hausted In 22 years. 

We must develop our lower-grade ores, 
and we shall have to build large plants to 
treat them. Such plants will limit produc¬ 
tion cflpaclty and will be costly. But to 
maintain our position of self-sufficiency 
would Justify some extra cost to the public, 
although the consumer cannot be expected 
to assume an unreasonable burden, such as 
paying $10 for an Iron frying pan. 

As to oil, the dally newspapers give evi¬ 
dence that supplies are far from ample to 
meet all demands. The American Petroleum 
Institute estimates known or proved re¬ 
serves of oil nt 20,000.000.000 barrels. Last 
year we produced 1.700,000.000 barrels of 
crude oil. 

Thus, if future discoveries fall to bring In 
enough oil, we shall shortly—In 16 to 20 
years—be faced with the need for develop¬ 
ing sources of oil supply otatslde of the con¬ 
tinental boundaries of the United States. 
Under peacetime conditions, substantial 
quantities of oil could be obtained from the 
Caribbean area and, if necessary, from more 
distant sources, such as Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrein. This would seem to be the cheap¬ 
est solution. 

Secondary recovery of domestic supply 
from apparently depleted oil fields has begun 
already, and could be Increased considerably 
at higher prices. 

Synthetic liquid fuels also offer a feasible, 
though more costly, solution. Synthetic 
motor fuel can probably be made from coal 
at 18 cents a gallon In large plants. The 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior Is experimenting In the production 
of synthetic gasoline in commercial-sized 
plants. Costs of from 12 to 16 cents are 
possible after the techniques have been fully 
developed. The costs of producing gasoline 
from crude petroleum are approximately 5 
cents a gallon. 

If we exhaust our readily available do¬ 
mestic reserves of minerals—what experts 
call our commercial reserves—the car owner, 
manufacturer, or housewife la directly af¬ 
fected. The consumer’s automobile, his elec¬ 
tric iron, and hl.s refrigerator will cost more, 
because we shall be forced to pay the extra 
cost of shipping these minerals In from 
abroad, and It will cost more to extract what 
we call our submarginal resources. 

Our submarginal resources of today may 
be, and frequently are, our commercial re¬ 
serves of tomorrow, because almost all of 
the earth which covers the United States 
contains minerals which could be used if 
we were willing to pay the price for extract¬ 
ing them. This, of course, could be tre¬ 
mendously expensive and might run the cost 
of some minerals up to several hundred 
dollars a pound. 

Already technological advances indicate 
that this possibility is not too remote In 
some fields. Before the war the aluminum 
Industry, for instance, would not attempt 
to use bauxite which contained more than 
8 percent silica. Bauxite deposits found to 
have more silica than this were rejected as 
unfit for use. and this constituted our sub- 
marginal supply. New processes have been 
developed whereby bauxite containing 20 
percent silica Is being used, and bauxite 
containing a greater proportion of silica 
constitutes our submarginal supply. To¬ 
morrow, with Improved technology, bauxites 
containing even more silica may be used. 

Because most commercial companies hesi¬ 
tate to spend money in this field, federally 


financed research along this line would pay 
big dividends. In Inventorying the Nation’s 
mineral resources, I have, however, dis¬ 
counted the possible enlargement of our 
sources of supply by the discovery of new 
methods of extraction for two reasons: first, 
these methods have not yet been found or 
perfected: and, second, In some cases we Just 
haven’t the minerals in submarginal supply. 

But, If we are willing to pay the price for 
thorn, our potential reserves of Iron ore, 
phosphate rock, molybdenum, potash, and 
all forms of sulfur are ample for many years 
to come. Resources of nitrogen, magnesium, 
and salt, for practical purposes, may be re¬ 
garded as limitless as the sea and the sky 
from which they are drawn. There ore large 
submarginal resources of bauxite, manganese, 
and vanadium. How our submarginal re¬ 
sources of uranium stand will have to await 
further exploration. 

But of such vitally necessary minerals ns 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, nickel, and chromite, 
little Is left. We shall have to import thc.se 
minerals In larger and larger quantities. 
Otherwl.se. wc shall be faced with the pros¬ 
pect of a civilization without all of the 
necesRltlcs (batteries, paints, washtubs, 
plumbing supplies, tin cans, shiny nutomo- 
bllo radiators) with which these minerals 
now provide us. 

Even more alarming than the fact that 
we are coming to the end of some of our 
known resources is the fact that we are 
uncovering few, If any. unknown deposits 
of minerals. 

The failure of petroleum discoveries to 
keep pace with the rapid rste of depletion 
has received much attention during the war. 
Biccovery of other mineral deposits has de¬ 
clined alarmingly for half a century. No 
major metal-producing district comparable 
to Butte, Bisbec, Homeslake, or Coeur 
d’Alene has been brought Into production 
In the United States since 1916. TheJ c have 
been few important copper discoveries In this 
country during the twentieth century. Most 
of the large producing deposits were known 
before 1900. The largest disc "very since 
then has been the United Verde Extension 
mine at Jerome, Arlz. 

New discoveries now depend upon vhc de¬ 
velopment of effective and economical njcans 
of finding deposits not recognlzablfc from 
surface Indications alone. Large quantities 
or ore hidden deep in the earth have been 
found by underground exploration conducted 
In active mining areas. Geophysical meth¬ 
ods have been very successful In locating 
petroleum deposits. New findings of con¬ 
cealed resources by a combination of these 
methods are looked for, but we have come 
to the end of the good old days when digging 
for water might produce an oil gusher or 
a gold mine. 

In view of our Impending “have not’’ posi¬ 
tion, should we shut down our mines and 
preserve the scarce resources remaining In 
the ground for future emergencies? No. 
The cost would be too great. It would be 
wasteful, because much of the unmined 
portions of developed deposits probably could 
never be recovered after prolonged shut¬ 
downs. The abrupt shut-down would strand 
thousands of miners and their families in 
Isolated mining areas. Huge capital losses 
would be Incurred. For these reasons, the 
proposal does not seem to merit serious 
consideration. 

Then what can we do? 

Stockpiles should be built up, for this is 
one of the surest ways of assuring our basic 
security In minerals in time of need. 

A large-scale stockpiling program would 
provide a reservoir into which domestic ma¬ 
terials might be placed In times of depres¬ 
sion. This would mean that the Nation 
would benefit from low costs and the min¬ 
ers would have employment. Such a stock- 
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piling program during the last depression 
would have given us a substantial Inventory 
that would have eased greatly the job of 
producing minerals during the war years. 

Such minerals as we lack entirely, or whose 
supply hero is Insignificant, should be im¬ 
ported and added to our stockpiles. 

Our second line of defense Is our marginal 
and Rubmarglnal resources. Exploration for 
new deposits should be carried on vigorously, 
and plans made for emergency production. 

Private industry alone cannot be expected 
to carry this burden. Since the defense of 
the Nation is Involved, the work of private 
industry should be aided by Government re¬ 
search and by Government-sponsored explo¬ 
rations. Such a program might lead to the 
development of new peacetime industries. 
Interesting possibilities in this direction are 
offered by our large deposits of manganese-, 
vanadium-, and aluminum-bearing materi¬ 
als. 

We should never again be so prodigal as 
we have been In the past In bestowing our 
precious scrap upon nations that may send It 
bark In the form of bullets and bombs. Fur¬ 
ther, we should spend time and money in 
seeking new and better ways to recover met¬ 
als from scrap. 

As our mineral resources grow smaller, and 
as we arc compelled more and more to seek 
raw materials outside of our borders, we must 
keep our military forces—our Army, Navy, 
and air arm—strong enough to do our share 
in maintaining the peace of the world—a 
peace that is necessary If we are to bring In 
what we require for our own economy. With¬ 
out a strong military force, we would be lay¬ 
ing open the life lines of raw materials to 
the first aggressor who could gather a siza¬ 
ble military force about him. 

We must encourage and support, morally 
and financially, the Investigations of our 
research workers and scientists. 

If followed, the program that I suggest 
would prevent or postpone for many years 
the loss by the United States of its domi¬ 
nant position and its high standard of living. 

Such a program would cost money, and, 
as a Nation, we have been willing to talk a 
great deal about conservation, but unwilling 
to put up much cash for it. We have pre¬ 
ferred to see millions of cubic feet of an ir¬ 
replaceable resource—natural gas—flared 
off—burned up—rather than spend money to 
store It. We have preferred to waste mil¬ 
lions of tons of coal, rather than halt cheap 
but wasteful methods of mining. 

The time has come to face the fact that 
we can no longer afford to keep our prerent 
nonconservation policy. The need In war 
for modern weapons made from metal and 
propelled by mineral fuels, mineral short¬ 
ages that have at times threatened serious 
repercussions on the battlefront, the scar¬ 
city of the modern conveniences to which we 
have become accustomed, and fuel and gas¬ 
oline rationing ought to have brought home 
to us the tremendous Importance of min¬ 
erals in modern life. The situation calls for 
positive action on a long-range program that 
wlU guarantee the Nation’s future mineral 
supply. 


Roll Call 278 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF MEW YOHK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Record of September 15, 1950, roll call 
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276 shows that I had a general pain 
That was the bill authorizing the ap¬ 
pointment of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall to the office of Sec¬ 
retary of Defense. 

I desire that the Record clearly show 
that I favored that appointment and 
would have voted for the legislation. 


Greater Sobriety Will Be Needed To Win 
World War 111 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mis.sion heretofore granted me by the 
House, I am including an article by Dr. 
J. Raymond Schmidt, editor of a maga¬ 
zine entitled “The Civic Forum.” 

The article is entitled “Greater So¬ 
briety Will Be Needed To Win World 
Warm.” It follows: 

Everyone remembers how the brewers cap¬ 
italized on World War 11. For proof of this 
wo quote the Brewer's Digest of May 1941, 
as follows: “Ono of the finest things that 
could have happened to the brewing Inclus- 
try was the insistence of high ranking officers 
to make beer available to Army camps. The 
opportni'ity presented to the brewing In¬ 
dustry by this measure Is so obvious that 
It IS superfluous to go Into detail. Here Is a 
chance for brewers to cultivate a taste for 
beer in millions of young men who will even¬ 
tually constitute the largest beer consuming 
section of our population." 

Prom the above we see how the young 
men in the armed services were placed at 
the meicy of the brewers by the military 
officers in charge of their training. That 
was the basest sort of betrayal of the parents 
who had entrusted the moral training and 
welfare of their sons to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. 

The breweis are always seeking new busl- 
iie.ss. Without an increasing army of guz¬ 
zlers profits might go into a decline. Of 
that there is no immediate danger accord¬ 
ing to an address delivered before a conven¬ 
tion of brewers by Kenneth Laird, advertis¬ 
ing expert, and reported in the Brewer’s 
Journal of March 1947. Heie is what Mr, 
Laird told the brewers: "Consumers demand 
is in a healthy condition. Ten million Gl’a 
have learned to know and to like beer much 
earlier than they would have done as civil¬ 
ians. Beer has an increased social standing. 
These factors combine to make good business 
In the future. For 6 years there has been no 
need to sell. Uncle Sam hfis been your sales 
manager and the be.st you ever had." 

The Army has already opened bars in 
Alaska—one of America’s most important 
outposts. There could be a second Pearl 
Harbor in Alaska. Let us learn a lesson from 
the attack on Peail Harbor on December 7, 
1941. It Is now generally conceded that 
drink was largely responsible for our forces 
not being on tbe alert In that hour of crisis. 

The outbreak of the Korean War resulted 
In the extension of selective service for 1 
year. Within the past 2 months steps have 
been taken to Induct into service an ever- 
increasing number of young men registered 
under the draft law. Many of these will bo 
only J9 and 20 years of age. 


The future success of these men as soldiers 
and later as civilians may depend upon their 
being shielded from the greedy designs of 
the brewers, distillers, and vintners. But 
America's big stake in any war in which she 
may be engaged will be to win it. Men in 
battle, especially officers, need clear brains 
and steady nerves. Can alcohol-befuddled 
brains be counted upon to win the next big 
war In which wo may become involved? 

There are two bills in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives which would reenact the provi¬ 
sions against alcohol and vice which obtained 
In World War I. These bills make It a mis¬ 
demeanor to have alcoholic beverages in 
camps or any military or naval establish¬ 
ments. Said bills are H. R. 3D 4. Introduced 
by Representative Edward H. Rees, Republi¬ 
can, of Kaiifius, and H. R. 886, introduced by 
Repre.sentative Stephen Pace, Democrat, of 
Georgia. 

It would be a fine thing for churches, Good 
Templar and other lodges, youth groups, and 
clubs to adojit resolutions recommending 
legislation to ban alcoholic beverages from 
camps and military, air, or naval installa¬ 
tions, and to make It a misdemeanor to sell 
or give alcoholic beverages to members of 
the armed services. 


Farm Subsidy Loss Two Hundred and 
Forty-nine Million in 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in¬ 
sert in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record an article entitled “Farm 
Subsidy Loss Two Hundred and Forty- 
nine Million in 1950.” The article 
follows: 

Farm Subsidy Loss 249 Million in 1950— 

Meanwhile. Armed Services Are Barred 

From Receiving Ant Surplus Produce 

Wasiitngton, August 24.—The Commodity 
Credit Corporation reported today it had a 
net loss on its farm price-support operations 
of $249,230,000 for the year ended June 30. 

This compares with a net loss of $254,- 
000,000 for the previous 12 months. 

Ralph S. Trigg, Pro.sldont of the Corpora¬ 
tion, reported that the agency had $8,638.- 
125.000 tied up in price-support-program, 
loans and inventories June 30. 

Of this total, loans outstanding totaled 
$914,189,000. including $438,444,000 of com- 
mneUty loans held by lending agencies $471.- 
741,000 held by the CCC and $4,004,000 of 
loans approved but not fully processed. In¬ 
ventories acquired under Joan, purchase 
agreement, and direct purchase operations 
represented an investment of $2,623,936,000. 

Price support operations in four commodi¬ 
ties, corn, tobacco, cotton, and wheat, ac¬ 
counted for the bulk of the loan total. Tho 
loans outstanding on these included $558,- 
125,192 on corn, $126,533,453 on tobacco, 
$121,037,810 on cotton, and $05,115,226 on 
wheat. 

Mr. Trigg said the net loss In carrying the 
support program was largely on potatoes, 
eggs, peanuts, and wheat. 

Meanwhile, Agriculture Department offi¬ 
cials said nothing would be gained by turn¬ 
ing over Government-owned surplus food 
stocks to the Armed Forces. 
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The armed services have been buying the 
bulk of their supplies on the open market. 
At the same time the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration has been adding to the stocks of 
food it has taken off the market to support 
the prices. 

The CCC now has In storage more than 
190,000,000 pounds of butter, some 103.000.- 
000 pounds of cheese, 400.000.000 pounds of 
dried milk, and 108.000,000 pounds of dried 
eggs. 

Senator John J. Williams, Republican of 
Delaware, recently said the Armed Forces 
had been spending millions of dollars lor 
food that should have been made available 
from the Government-held stocks. 

A spokesman for the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment said; 

"First of all, the law does not authorize 
the CCC to give Its surplus foods to the 
Armed Forces. The CCC can sell these sur¬ 
plus foods to the Armed Forces at the same 
price it sells to other outlets, but there would 
bo no benefit there. 

"On butter, for instance, the CCC pays 60 
cents a pound lor it to support the price and 
sells It for 6.3 cents a pound. There is no 
point in the Army paying 63 cents to the 
CCC when It can get It at 60 cents on the 
open market.’* 


Little Men in Big Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick ol September 7, 
1950: 

Little Mfn in Big Places 

The tragedy of American ineptitude Is now 
being written in blood on tho battlefields 
of Korea. On steep mountain slopes and in 
soggy rice paddles G.OOO miles from home, 
brave youths are dying because we, the peo¬ 
ple, have been the gullible victims of political 
charlatans. 

Day by day the evidence grows that tho 
terrible price America is now paying in an 
attempt to hold back the godless hordes of 
conimunl.'im Is traceable in a large degree to 
the inadequacy of American governmental 
leadership—to our own stupidity in electing 
to high office men ol insufficient caliber to 
cope with the cralty and ruthless murderers 
of the Kremlin. 

Little men In big places. 

Who is there among us cannot recall that 
Just a few months ago Secretary of Defense 
Johnson boasted that should Russia attack 
us at 4 o’clock we would bo ready to meet 
her at 6; that Mr. Acheson, our Secretary of 
State, ruled out Formosa as none of our busi¬ 
ness at the very moment the Communists 
were crowding our Nationalist friends off the 
mainland of China; that the President him¬ 
self Just shortly before the Red strike in 
Korea assured us the prospects for peace 
never were brighter. 

And who cannot recall the statements 
emanating from those in high authority 
about new and irresistible weapons that 
would give America dominance over any po¬ 
tential aggressor, and would Insure our se¬ 
curity-weapons which we now discover were 
not even In tho blueprint stage. 

Little men in big places. 
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What kind ot defense guardians, what 
kind of protectors of the freedoms we so dear¬ 
ly cherish are those guilty of such foolish 
and stupid—perhaps, oven dishonest—re¬ 
marks concerning our national security? 
When all the while, as wc have learned at 
such tragic cost, we were wholly unpre¬ 
pared and militarily Impotent to cope swiftly 
and successfully with even a minor Soviet 
satellite. 

Now boys are dying In Korea, youths are 
being shunted in wholesale numbers Into 
the Armed Forces from their pursuits of 
peace, and the Nation’s resources are being 
mobilized at a frantic pace to meet the Com¬ 
munist tide. We are paying In blood, sweat, 
and tears for the sell-out at Yalta and the 
blundering policy in China and the Far East, 
climaxed by the tragedy of Korea. 

Little men In big places. 

While we were being lulled into a sense of 
false security and the Russians continued 
to build up the greatest military force In the 
history of the world, tools of the Kremlin 
monsters bored from within on the United 
States home front. To our sorrow we now 
know of Red in nitration, of stolen Govern¬ 
ment secrets, and of thefts of data on the 
atomic bomb, the weapon upon which the 
hopes for world peace were so largely based. 
And these revelations brought ridicule upon 
those who dragged traitors into the open and 
cries of red herring at every attempt to 
ferret out Communist spies. 

What about the cases of Alger Hiss, Judith 
Coplon. Klaus Puclis, Harry Gold, and others? 
Are they red herrings now? 

Little men In big places. 

Wc have been victims of our own stupidity 
In permitting our nft'alrs of state to remain 
in the hands of those who squandered our 
resources in a reckless spending orgy; who 
disrupted the economy through burdensome 
taxes, meddlesome Government policies, and 
the coddling of irrosponslble cliques; and 
who are gradually leading us down the road 
to a welfare state. 

While they feathered their own political 
nests and squandered billions to further their 
socialistic schemes, these puny ward politi¬ 
cians who are attempting to fill men’s shoes 
extracted the bone and muscle from our 
Armed Forces under the guLso of economy, 
and left us almost totally unprepared to meet 
the strike of a ruthless foe who would destroy 
freedom everywhere and make men the 
pawns of the state. 

And now they have the effrontery to ask 
us to continue them In power. How dumb 
do they think we are? How far down the 
road of self-reliance and self-respect do they 
think we have strayed? How much longer do 
they think we can stomach the fumbling that 
has brought on the precarious situation In 
which we now find ourselves? 

Little men In big places. 

The Issue long since has passed the parti¬ 
san stage. No longer does It matter whether 
a man Is a Republican or a Democrat. We, 
the people, must demand of the candidate 
seeking a seat In Congress or other high office 
whether he stands for the true principles of 
America, or whether he Is an Irresponsible 
apologist for the outrageous scuttling of 
our ship of state under New Deal-Pair Deal 
guidance. 

lYue, we are engaged In a vital contest 
with conununlsm. We must marshal all our 
resources, all our strength, all our energy to 
carry on that fight and win the final verdict 
for peace and freedom. 

But while we do this we should not forget 
the outrageous blunders, the monstrous mis¬ 
takes of appeasement that brought this fight 
upon us. We must not condone the ap¬ 
peasers, for men and policies capable of mis¬ 
takes that cost American lives, do not deserve 
a second chance. 


Letter of the Late Pfe Jo&n J. McCormick 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BENJAMIN F. JAMES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, richly en¬ 
dowed are those to whom it is given 
to add even one small leaf to the ever¬ 
green garlands of poetry and prose that 
brings comfort or cheer or promise in¬ 
to the homes where little children live. 

Long years ago a humble schoolmaster, 
unable to afford even a small gift for his 
children at Christmas, wrote a little 
story—just for them alone. His story, 
'Twas the Night Before Christmas, has 
lived on throu^-h the years to gladden 
the hearts of countless little ones in all 
lands, and to bring back to all of us 
happy memories of Christmases long 
gone. 

A busy editor, magnificently inspired, 
took the time to answer a query from a 
doubting tot, Is there a Santa Claus? 

Yes; Virginia, there is a Santa Claus, 
has been printed and reprinted over and 
over throughout the land with each suc¬ 
ceeding Christmas—nor has it to this 
day lost any of its charm and its power 
to sustain the faith and hopes of little 
children. 

Another had been added to the long 
list of those whose inspired messages for 
children will live and deeply move both 
young and old. 

A young soldier died In combat in 
Korea, but before he went into battle, 
he took a piece of note paper from his 
helmet and wrote a letter to his two small 
daughters back home. His letter was de¬ 
livered on September 14. Three days 
earlier his wife was notifled that Pfe 
John J. McCormick, 28. of Collintrdale, 
Pa.— paratroop veteran of World War II, 
infantryman in Korea—^had beer killed 
in action. 

John McCormick, the man, the hus¬ 
band and father, will live in the loving 
memory of his little family until the end, 
but his letter may well live on among the 
finest things written for children. 

Mr. Speaker, I include, in extension of 
my own remarks, the letter by Pfe 
John J. McCormick to his children, be¬ 
lieving that it well merits inclusion in the 
official Record of the Congress: 

Dear Joannie and Rose Marie: This is 
daddy, I want you to listen and pay atten¬ 
tion while mummle reads this to you. Just 
try and make believe I was there talking to 
you. 

Joannie, I don’t think you’ll remember me 
because you were a little baby when I had 
to go away, hut I used to sit and hold you 
a lot. and when you were a bad little girl, 
I used to make you sit In a chair until you 
were good, but I always loved you a lot and 
I was very proud of you. 

Rose Marie, you should remember me be¬ 
cause I used to take you out with me a lot, 
and I used to buy you a lot of candy and 
sodas, and I used to feel so good when people 
used to say you had eyes like mine. Remem¬ 
ber the little puppy I bought you? Your 


mummle used to tie a little pink ribbon 
around Its neck and you used to carry It in 
your arms. You looked awfully cute. 

I want you both to know that I’d be with 
you If I could, but there arc a lot of bad men 
In the world, and If they were allowed to do 
what they wanted to do, little girls like you 
wouldn’t be allowed to go to church on Sun¬ 
day or be able to go to the schools you 
wanted to. 

So I have to help fight these men and keep 
them from coming where you and mummle 
live. It might take a long while, and maybe 
daddy will have to go and help Qod In hea¬ 
ven, and If do. I always want you both to bs 
good for mummle because she Is the best 
mummle In the world. 

She had always token care of you while I 
have been away. You see, kids, I happened 
to be caught In two wars Inside 10 years, and 
the reason I am where I am today is because 
1 am fighting for what I think is right. 

That’s one thing i always want both of you 
to remember. If your conscience tells you 
something is right, always stand up for It. 
You might be ridiculed for doing so. but in 
the long run you’ll find out that people re¬ 
spect you more for doing .so. 

V.'hen you grow up to be young ladle.s, 
don’t ever for et all that mummle has done 
for you. She has often gone without clothes 
for herself so that both of you could have 
nice things. I want you to do as she says— 
go to church on Sundays and you can always 
pray for daddy. 

So remember, kids, when you grow up, save 
this letter in case I’m not there to talk to 
you, and try and remember all I am saying, 
for Its lor your good, and because I Jove you 
and mummle so much. 

I’ll be In a hole, fighting, In a few days. In 
a place called Korea. I carry your picture, 
and mummle’s next to my heart, and il I 
Jiave to go to help God, you'll know that tlie 
R st thought I had on this earth was for the 
two of you and mummle. All my love and 
kis.scs. Be good and God bless you. 

Daddy. 


Americans’ Failore To Vote Shames Our 
Valued Freedoms 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SID SIMPSON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Jacksonville 
(Ill.) Daily Journal of September 20, 
1950. The editorial follows; 

Americans’ Failure To Vote Shames Our 
Valued Freedoms 

We Americans don’t like to be preached to 
about our shortcomings. But sometimes 
there’s no other way to stir us up. Take, for 
Instance, this matter of voting. Apparently 
It doesn’t do any good to talk in general terms 
about voting as a solemn duty or a rare 
privilege. Lectures along that line have been 
delivered for years. But In 1948, a presi¬ 
dential election year, only around half of all 
eligible voters actually went to the polls. If 
blunt language is needed to make Americans 
understand the shameful ness of this per¬ 
formance, then It ought to be used. 

We think we have the greatest democracy 
in the world. Yet In free elections in the 
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pa'^t few years, Britain, Australia, Italy, and 
even west Germany have vastly outstripped 
us in the basic democratic Job of voting. 
Note that two of these countries had had 
long experience under dictators. Yet each 
found more than 80 percent of the people 
voting when their llrst real elections were 
held. 

Constantly we have it dinned Into our ears 
nnwednys that if we’re to lick world com¬ 
munism we must sell democracy abroad. 
The uncomfortable fact is we haven’t been 
practicing it as well as some of the people 
we’re supposed to be selling it to: the west 
Germans, for example. 

None of this means, of course, that we 
don’t care about freedom and its rights and 
duties. It Just means that we’ve allowed the 
complexity and fascination of our big city- 
industrial Hie to distract us from our re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

By now, though, we ought to have seen 
enough of the world’s present perils to realize 
that our beautiful, gadget-filled existence 
might be wiped right off the face of the globe 
if we don’t make the right decisions. Those 
decisions are fundamentally the people’s Job. 
And they can only make them at the polls. 

November 7 is another voting day, the first 
general election since 1948. The world will be 
tvatchlng to see whether Americans have 
learned to prize their voting rights more 
than another rubber of bridge or a day at 
the ball game or a regular place on the wash¬ 
ing-machine schedule. 


Admission of Hawaii to Union as State 
Would Be Living Example of United 
States Belief in Democracy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FIIOM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATR’ES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to present a letter appear¬ 
ing in the New York Times of September 
17 from J. B. Atherton, of Honolulu. 
HaWvaii, president of the Mutual Tele¬ 
phone Co. of that city. The letter fol¬ 
lows : 

Admitting Hawaii—Inroads of Communism 
Denied in Plea for Statehood 

Honolulu, September 7,1950, 
To the Editor op the New York Times : 

In your edlllon of September 3 you pub¬ 
lished a letter from John Williams, which 
dwells on certain population statistics for 
Hawaii, and seems to indicate that an argu¬ 
ment against statehood for Hawaii is the ef¬ 
fort of Communists In the islands in seeking 
to turn race against race. 

It is my considered opinion that the facts 
adduced by Mr. Williams strongly support the 
case for immediate statehood lor Hawaii. I 
head u company which serves all the islands 
of Hawaii, the fourth largest of the nearly 
6,000 independent telephone companies in 
the United States. I have and do advocate 
statehood for Hawaii. I submit that I could 
scarcely be expected to do so If I believed 
there was even a remote possibility that Com¬ 
munists within Hawaii could endanger pri¬ 
vate enterprise under statehood. 

There is solid evidence that communism is 
rapidly on the wane In Hawaii, and that at no 
time did Communist organization In Hawaii 
make the p:*c:gve s t.iat it has made in cer¬ 


tain major areas In continental United 
States. 

TESTIMONY ON MEMDEBSHIP 

Representative Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the subcommittee 
of the United States House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee which investigated sub¬ 
versive influences in Hawaii earlier this year, 
testified at a Senate committee hearing on 
Statehood last May 2 that at the peak of 
Communist organization in Hawaii In 1946 
the Communist Party had only 160 members, 
and that it had only 90 members as of last 
April. He said many former members "broke 
with the Communist Party when they found 
they were actually in an International move¬ 
ment and not merely members of an organi¬ 
zation that was set up * * * to Improve 

the lot of the workers.*’ 

Representative Walter predicted that 
with increased awareness of the nature of 
Communism the membership would con¬ 
tinue to decline rapidly In Hawaii. He 
said further the estimate of a membership 
of only 90 repre.sentcd months of In¬ 
vestigation by the committee’s investigators, 
In which they had the cooperation of the FBI 
and the Naval and Military Intelligence. 

If there are only 90 actual party mem¬ 
bers In Hawaii, that would indicate only 1 
for about 6,100 of population. A few 
months ago J. Edgar Hoover revealed esti¬ 
mates of Communist Party membership in 
various States. These estimates indicated 
1 member lor about 1,400 of population In 
the Stale of California, and an even larger 
membership in relation to population In 
Now York. The House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee hearings In Hawaii in¬ 
dicated that the Communist movement in 
the islands had been inspired, developed, 
and guided by the party organization in 
California. It Is clear that communism has 
had little appeal for the people of Hawaii, 

LOYALTY OF CITIZENS 

It is true that a majority of the citizens 
of these Islands arc of Asiatic ancestry, and 
that the largest single group, on the basis of 
ancestry, is Japanese. Rather than being an 
argument agaln.st statehood at this time, 
this situation pre.sents the strongest possi¬ 
ble argument tor statehood now. 

The loyalty of Hawaii’s citizens of Japa¬ 
nese ancestry was brilliantly proved in the 
Second World War by those who worked for 
American victory in the Islands unci by the 
heroism and taorllice of those who fought 
with the United States military forces. 
Even today many Island youths of Japanese 
ancestry are fiiihting and dying with the 
United States forces in Korea. 

I have lived with these splendid Ameri¬ 
can citizens all my life, I went to school 
with them. I work with them every day. It 
Is fantastic to tjuestiou their loyalty, or to 
imply that they arc especially vulneraMe to 
subversive influences. 

Hawaii Is ns proud of her citizens of 
Asiatic ancestry, as New York Is proud of 
her citizens of European ancestry. 

Meanwhile, Communist propagandists are 
carrying out an intensive campaign through¬ 
out Asia to convince peoples there that the 
United States represents white-supremacy 
Imperialism, There has been alarming evi¬ 
dence for many months now that we have 
been losing the ideological war in Asia. 

What better evidence is there anywhere 
than in Hawaii that the United States rep¬ 
resents true democracy, and offers oppor¬ 
tunity to all without respect to race or 
creed? While Hawaii enjoys a very high 
degree of local self-government today, this 
living example to Asia would be greatly 
strengthened by granting statehood, because 
In the minds of many territorial status is 
synonymous with colonialism. 

J, B. Atherton. 
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Air-Mail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT GROSSER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. GROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee of the House has favorably re¬ 
ported H. R. 9184 to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of both President Truman 
and the Hoover Commission to separate 
subsidies from the air-mail payments of 
the post office. 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote the recom¬ 
mendations for this legislation contained 
in President Truman’s 1951 budget mes¬ 
sage to the Congress: 

At present, direct financial assistance to 
the airlines Is provided through air-mail 
payments, which are set generally at levels 
adequate to cover deflciences in the carriers* 
commercial revenues. Subsidy Is thus 
merged with the fair compensation for car¬ 
rying mail, making it difficult to evaluate the 
cost of this aid In relation to Its benefits. 

The recent rise in total air-mall pay¬ 
ments—to all estimated level of about $125,- 
000,000 in 1950—has made it Increasingly 
Important that the subsidy element be sep¬ 
arately Identified. 

I recommend, therefore, the Immediate en¬ 
actment of legislation to authorize the sep¬ 
aration of subsidy payments from mall com¬ 
pensation. Such subsidies should be paid 
from funds appropriated to the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board specifically for that purpose. 

At the hearings this spring before the 
transportation subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the Member from Texas 
FMr. BeckworthI this measure was sup¬ 
ported by Secretary Sawyer, the Post¬ 
master General, representatives of the 
A. F. of L. and CIO, the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee for the Hoover Report, and by 
veterans and other groups. Twelve wit¬ 
nesses favored and only one opposed. 
The committee deliberated very care¬ 
fully before favorably reporting H. R. 
9184. 

This bill will bring about a needed 
improvement, and should pass over¬ 
whelmingly. 


Secretary Marshall and the China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI-TED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Marshall on the Spot,” pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post of Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1950, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

Marshall on the Spot 

General Marshall was less than candid in 
his testimony about China in the bearing 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee ->60 much so that in the early editions 
of the New York Times the report was cap¬ 
tioned; Marshall Disavows China Policy. 
He said he had accepted the commission to 
China at the President's request. “While Z 
was in this room.’* General Marshall said, 
referring to the Pearl Harbor hearing in 
December 1945, **the policy of the United 
States had been drawn up in the State De¬ 
partment. That policy, of course, speaks for 
itself.” He added that the policy had been 
proclaimed In Washington when he was en 
route to China. 

We hope the matter will not be left in this 
most unsatisfactory state. General Marshall 
gave the Senators the Impression that ho 
simply carried out instructions without hav¬ 
ing discussed those Instructions before¬ 
hand-let alone having agreed to them. Let 
us look at the record. General Marshall de¬ 
ported from Washington within an hour or 
80 after the President’s announcement of 
China policy, December 15, 1945. He carried 
with him not only the documents, but also 
a personal letter from the President which 
epitomised the policy In these words: 

“Si)ccllically, I dc&lre that you endeavor 
to persuade the Chinese Government to call 
a national conference of representatives of 
the major political elements to bring about 
the unification of China and. concurrently, 
to effect a cessation of hostilities, particu¬ 
larly In north China.*’ 

Elacwhere in the letter the President said: 
**I understand that these documents have 
been shown to you and received your ap¬ 
proval.’* The President restated this policy 
the following year, on December 18, 1946. 
In the course of It, he said, “I asked General 
Marshall to go to China as my representa¬ 
tive. We had agreed upon my statement of 
the United States Government’s views and 
policies regarding China as his directive.” 

If all this does not mean what it says, then 
the President owes the public an explana¬ 
tion. He cannot but be embarrassed by Gen¬ 
eral Marshall’s incomplete statement—If not 
disavowal of the President’s policy. What 
General Marshall said will be picked up, as 
It should be, by his Republican critics as 
proving that General Marshall was merely a 
tool—or, as Representative Judd once put It, 
a “cliipc.” The facts are that the Marshall 
assignment was, In Mr. Byrnes’ words when 
he was Secretary of Stale, to bring Chung- 
klng (the Nationalists) and Yenan (the 
Communists) together and that, on the 
President’s showing. General Marshall had 
his eyes open and his mind receptive when 
he accepted it. 


Deduction of Advertising and Propaganda 
Expense as a Legitimate Cost Before 
Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ore¬ 


gon [Mr. Morse] I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a letter addressed to Hon. 
George J. Schoeneman from Mr. Norman 
Thomas, on the subject of the deduction 
of advertising and propaganda expense 
as a legitimate cost before taxation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Septemseb 18, 1950. 
Hon. Georcx J. Schoeneman, 

Commisaioner, Internal Revenue Depart^ 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Schoeneman: For a considerable 
time, there have been advertisements and 
printed documents sponsored by various cor¬ 
porations which in no way directly advertLso 
their products but carry on political and eco¬ 
nomic diatribes against something vaguely 
and usually Incorrectly called socialism. 

The Warner & Swasey Machine Tool Co. 
of Cleveland is one of the most diligent of 
these advertisers. I call your attention to 
Its full-page advertisement in Newsweek of 
September 18, 1950. It is headed "Who Pays 
for the Profits of Capitalism?’’ and It con¬ 
cludes that our American success is all based 
on incentive-for-prollt. The final sentence 
reads: "The dillcrence—the permanent dif¬ 
ference between dreary Russia or England, 
and prosperous America, is just that sim¬ 
ple—but it Is that important." A little pic¬ 
ture and a Warner A Swasey label fill out the 
page. 

1 cite another example of a different but 
allied procedure. Swift A Co.. Juno 1949. 
circulated a well-printed pamphlet, mostly 
I presume to Its workers, entitled "This Is 
Our Problem—^Your PYoedom Program." It 
contains on page 7 the viciously incorrect 
statement that end objective of Socialists 
and Communists are the same and that both 
groups believe that the end Justifies any 
means. 

*rhe8e Illustrations of a widespread and 
continuing practice lead me formally to In¬ 
quire whether corporations are allowed to 
deduct expenses of this sort of advertising 
and propaganda as a legitimate cost before 
taxation. That is, I want to know how much 
the public pays for this sort of propaganda 
at a time when the administration is peek¬ 
ing to close the loophole by which corpora¬ 
tions and Individuals escape taxation. 

If your reply is that all this sort of stuff 
Is a legitimate cost, let me ask a second 
question. Would it be legal tor me to pub¬ 
lish as an advertisement what I think about 
democratic socialism and deduct the ca^t of 
the advertisement before computing my in¬ 
come tax? I could connect the advertise¬ 
ment with my business, writing and lectur¬ 
ing, at least as well as the Warner A Swasey 
Co.—^let us say by a little picture of myself 
making a speech. 

If you can’t answer these questions, to 
whom should I apply for information? 

You will notice that I am not challenging 
in any way the right of free speech or free 
press, although I am considering calling the 
attention of the Federal Trade Commission 
and other bodies, ofRclal and unofficial, con¬ 
cerned for truth In advertising to the out¬ 
rageous coupling of Russia and England at 
a time when England Is our ally. 

It must be remembered that what War¬ 
ner A Swasey and Swift are really attacking 
Is not the Socialist Party which Is not rep¬ 
resented in the Government, but the so- 
called welfare state which In England Is 
fully accepted by the Conservative Party, 

At this time, when unity at home and 
nntty with our allies is Important, and the 
Government needs every cent that It can 
raise from proper taxation, my questions are 
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important. I hope for an early reply, to 
which I shall expect to give publicity, as 
well as to this request for Information. 
Sincerely yours, 

Norman Thohab. 


Senator Jenner and Secretary Marshall 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Bill Jenner and Secretary 
Marshall,” published in the Bedford 
(Ind.) Daily Times-Mail of September 
19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bill Jenner and Secretary Marshall 

Senator Bux Jknnxr Is getting a lot of 
heat from the pruadministmtlon forces for 
his attack last Filday on George Marshall, 
whom President Truman appointed Secre¬ 
tary uf Defense. On the basis of consistency 
of pci’forinanoe, Jenner is absolutely right 
in his opposition to Marshall. 

Almost immediately after VJ-day. Marshall 
was sent to China to study the chaotic con¬ 
ditions In that country. He was Ambassador, 
but he was actually much more than that. 
On his opinions stood the future of the 
entire Orient. 

Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist Government, which had been fight¬ 
ing Communists or Japanese ever since the 
end of the First World War, knew full well 
hts government could continue to exl.'.t only 
witJi American support. Chiang had given 
the Allies the best support possible during 
the war. He certainly was not the leader 
of a unit^ nation. China hasn’t been a 
united nation since hut Chlnng did 

have the 105 'alty of mlUions ol Chinese. Wit- 
iic'ss the flight ol his government from 
Nanking to Chungking, witness the miracle 
ol the Burma Road, built by manual labor 
to bring supplies over the highest mountains 
in tile world. He had loyalty, he had sup¬ 
port. and he had given hie country as good a 
government as it has ever had. That doesn't 
moan it was good government In the Amer¬ 
ican conception, but it was the most honest 
China had had in centuries. 

China isn’t a nation, It te a collection of 
nations. We once had dinner In a Cantonese 
restaurant (In this country) with a Shanghai 
Chinese. They could not understand each 
other s language any more than we could. 
It was Just like trying to have a conversa¬ 
tion with a Greek and a Norwegian, neither 
of whom understood the other. That little 
Insignificant Incident illustrates condiUons 
in China, and upsets our idea that China Is 
a unified nation like the United States. 

War lords have existed In China for a half 
century, each one supreme in his own area. 
As American Ambassador, George Marshall 
apparently looked upon Miso-Tse-Tung, the 
Communist leader, as Just another war lord. 
Marshall strongly urged Chiang to take Com¬ 
munists into his cabinet, to fratemiae with 
the Reds, to build a strong China by appease¬ 
ment. Chiang, who knew his countiy far 
better than Marshall, refused. Marshall got 
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mad, came home, upbraided Chlang for fail¬ 
ure to cooperate. The result was the quick 
collapse of the Nationalist Government, the 
flij;,ht to Formosa, and the occupation of all 
Chinn by the Communists. 

This is the big question today—If it was 
right to fraternize with the Communists in 
China, as Marshall wanted to do, why are we 
fighting in Korea today? Why don’t we 
urge the South Koreans to “got together” 
with the North Koreans? Why are we send¬ 
ing arms and aid to the French In Indo¬ 
china? Why shouldn’t we urge the French 
to fraternize with the Reds? What are w'e 
doing in Berlin. Vienna? Why did we create 
the North Atlantic Pact? What good is EGA? 

W'heu Jenner accuses Marshall of bungling, 
Jennf.r Is on the very soundest of ground. 
Marshall's opinion to “write-off” Chlaiig- 
Kai-shek opened the door to the Coiiimu- 
nists. Prom that minute to the Invasion of 
South Korea the steps are logical, and the 
results should have been obvious. Mar¬ 
shall’s decision in China was probably the 
biggest blunder of all the blunders of Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy from 1944 to this very min¬ 
ute. Jemner Is absolutely right in his oppo¬ 
sition. 

There is another aspect of the Marshall 
appointment upon which Jenner did not 
touch. Marshall is now 69 years old. He 
retired 2 years ago as Secretary of State on 
account of ill health. What has happened 
to give him all the renewed strength and 
vigor to permit his fulfillment of the biggest 
Job in the Cabinet in a time of extreme crisis? 

We saw at Yalta w^hat happens when a 
sick and senile mind goes up against alert 
and resourceful minds. President Roosevelt 
did in truth sell out the Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Rumanians, Hungarians, and 
Czechoslovaks at that momentous con¬ 
ference, but Roosevelt was a sick man, a 
dying man. a tragic figure in comparison to 
his opponent Stalin. 

We do not need any more old, senile men 
In high position. We need men alert, vig¬ 
orous, healthy. In the prime of life. Jenner 
Was too courteous to say this—but it Is true 
Just the same. 


Story of Naming the Irish Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article from the 
Current Local, of Van Buren, Mo., of 
September 14. 1950, on the naming of 
the Irish Wilderness. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Story of Naming the Irish Wilderness 

In last Sunday’s Post-Dispatch a story of 
the Irish Wilderness was published, and 
the writer dwelt at length on how this thinly 
settled land got Its name. He ended up by 
leaving his readers to make a choice of half 
a dozen w’ays it might have happened, ac¬ 
cording to legend, well spliced, perhaps, by 
his imagination (these feature writers are 
paid so much per word). 

What, we believe, is the only true story of 
the several tales concerning the naming of 
this romantic tract, was written by the late 
Allen Hinchey and published In his news¬ 
paper, “The Community.” of Cape Girardeau, 
in August 1924. Mr. Hinchey compiled a 
history of southeast Missouri which Is still 


considered an authority, and habitually as¬ 
certained the facts before ho Jotted them 
down. Therefore, we believe his version of 
how this large tract of land came to be 
called “The Wilderness” is the true one. The 
Btory follows: 

Out in the Ozarks In the Eleven Point 
Country there Is a little post office called 
“Wilderness.” It lies between Alton in Ore¬ 
gon County and Doniphan In Ripley. It 
might be Interesting to the boys and girls 
of southeast Missouri to know something 
about this place and of the fine, happy, and 
industrious people who settled It. 

About the year 1866 or 1856 the grading 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad from 8t. 
Louis to Pilot Knob was completed. The 
grading of the road had been done by Irish 
laborers so hundreds were out of employ¬ 
ment in a strange country. Many had fami¬ 
lies with them and had been living in camps 
during all the time the work of building the 
road had been going on. 

A young Catholic priest from St. Louis 
spent most of his time with those people, 
holding services for them on Sundays, giving 
aid to the sick and burying their dead. He 
felt sorry for them and got busy In their 
behalf. 

He went to Washington to see the Presi¬ 
dent and visited the United States Land 
Department in the city. In his efforts to 
secure homes for his people. At that time 
there were great stretches of Government 
land in Missouri and the young priest 
wanted to form a colony on some of this 
land. 

Ho worked steadily until at last arrange¬ 
ments were made to permit those homeless 
people to homestead lands In the Ozarks 
where they could form a colony. The United 
States Land Office for Missouri was at that 
time in Jackson, which was a long way for 
them to travel to make application fur their 
lands so the young priest opened a temporary 
branch land office at Potosl for their con¬ 
venience. 

He went to various camps and collected his 
people, taking them to Potosl. Some of them 
had teams that they had used at their rail¬ 
road work. Some had cows, pigs, chickens, 
ducks, and geese. Most of them had small 
sums of money left from their wages as 
railroad laborers. They all had conhdence 
In tholr young priest who was blessed with 
the optimism of their race. 

After several weeks of legal delays and 
the unwinding of con.siderable official red 
tape, the heads of families and the un¬ 
married men of the party had filed their 
applications for land and had paid their 
entry lees. 

They had not seen the land to which they 
were going, but to them it seemed they were 
going to the “promised land.” They were 
happy to think that in this great country 
they were to open up farms and build homes 
of their own. 

It was a beautiful day in early summer 
when these people, several hundred of them, 
started on their Journey for the new country 
across the mountains. 

Into their canvas-covered wagons they 
loaded their household goods. In coops on 
the sides and at the rear of the wagons they 
placed their poultry. Then collecting their 
cattle and hogs, their sheep and goats into 
a herd the start was made. 

In some cases a shortage of horses made 
it necessary to use oxen and cows to draw 
the wagons. The men and boys walked along 
the road bravely, as did the younger women. 
The older ones, those who were ill and the 
small children were given places in the 
wagons. 

It was a Journey that inflicted many days 
of hardship, but to them there was always 
held out the promise of happiness, peace, 
and prosperity at the Journey’s end. 

After many days of tolls and travels they 
reached their destination. It was certainly 


a wilderness, but they were undaunted and 
began at once the building of their colony. 
They were a religious people so the first 
building was a place to worship. Their 
young priest was with them and all during 
the wearisome Journey he had cheered them 
on. Now that they had reached tholr goal 
he was not only their spiritual adviser but 
their business leader as well. 

Under his direction log homes were built. 
Pences were built around enclosures for their 
livestock. Many wild animals Infested the 
wilderness, so it was necessary for the young 
men to stand guard at night to protect their 
livestock from marauding beasts. 

Gradually small fields were cleared and 
crops were planted and the wilderness began 
to look more like a settled country. But 
they were a long way from any town or trad¬ 
ing point. The nearest market was at Doni¬ 
phan. 20 miles away over almost Impassable 
mountain trials. And Doniphan was only a 
small pioneer trading post, many miles from 
Cape Girardeau, its nearest supply point on 
the Mississippi. 

But they were happy, those simple people, 
happy and industrious, in their wilderness. 
On the Sabbath they had religious services 
and the monotony of life in the woods was 
broken by merrymaking in the cabins. Into 
their life there came romances and there 
came sorrow. The young priest was called 
on to marry the young and to bury the dead. 
Faithfully he stood by them, cheerfully he 
encouraged them. 

A few years later the sorrows of the Civil 
War between the North and the South found 
its way out Into the wilderness and the little 
crops of those simple people were ruthlessly 
taken and their livestock driven away by 
scalawags who took advantage of the deplor¬ 
able conditions of the time. 

After their homes were robbed and their 
crops destroyed the colonists scattered and 
the country that had begun to smile under 
their industrious efforts once more became 
a wilderness. 

This story was told to the editor of the 
Community a number of years ago by “Uncle 
Billy” Griffin, a respected citizen of Carter 
County, the last survivor of thgso colonists. 
To the writer it seemed a pathetic story and 
the pathos was all the greater when “Uncle 
Billy” said: “We came to America, fleeing 
from persecutions In Ireland. We came far 
out into the wilderness to make our homes. 
It was hard for us to understand why Ameri¬ 
cans, who had always stood for us a,s the 
greatest exponents of Justice and chivalry, 
should have robbed us of our homes and our 
happiness.” 


United States Errors in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, there have been serious military and 
political errors in Korea that have 
largely created the present crisis: 

First. Wartime agreements that guar¬ 
anteed the postwar independence of 
Korea. This is almost an impossible 
military commitment. 

Yalta Conference complicated the 
commitment when we promised that 
Russia was to have strat(?gic domination 
over Manchuria. 

While committed to the Independence 
of Korea we could not implement it with- 
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out a vast effort way out of line to the 
strategic, economic, and military value 
of the country. 

Second. Korean military policy. We 
created a South Korean Army* trained 
and equipped it for internal security only. 
It could not stop a real invasion. This 
policy was dictated by attempts to recon¬ 
cile political commitments but without 
too great military involvement. 

Third. Poor training and organization 
of South Korean forces. On June 25 the 
United States commander said It was the 
best fighting force in Asia. It folded up 
after the first attack against it. Ko 
doubt poor morale. Communist infiltra¬ 
tion, bad leadership, unpopular political 
leaders, inefficient staff work and poor 
Intelligence have produced military 
chaos. 

Fourth. Underestimation of the en¬ 
emy. An air of superiority was devel¬ 
oped. 

Fifth. Improper intelligence or a fail¬ 
ure by responsible authority to evaluate 
It. United States staffs in Washington 
and Tokyo took no action to meet pos¬ 
sible invasion threats and were taken 
by complete surprise. 

Sixth. Underestimation of the role of 
armor in modern war. It was accepted 
theory that air and naval power alone 
could stop any threat of aggression. It 
is always the man on the ground who 
eventually dominates, occupies and con¬ 
trols objectives. 

Seventh. Overestimation of the effec¬ 
tiveness of air power. 

Eighth. Overconcentration of one kind 
of ak power at the expense of othei*s. 

Ninth. Reduction of Marine ground 
units and the underestimation of am¬ 
phibious assault. 


GovemmeBt Publicity and Propaganda 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

KON. HENRY J. LATHAM 

OF NEW YOBX 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,19^0 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
Hoover Conunission task force report on 
Government publicity and propaganda. 

As far as I know, this report has never 
been printed, because of the time limita¬ 
tion fixed by law on the activities of the 
Hoover Commission. The report follows: 

OOVCBNMENT PUBLICITT AMD PROPAGANDA 

Pedf?ral operations In publicity, public re¬ 
lations, and dissemination of Government In- 
te!li,ii;ence cost the taxpayers approximately 
$105,000,000 a year. 

Every agency of Government maintains its 
public relations staff. Every agency issues 
printed matter In great or small volume every 
year for public distribution. Printing costs 
on Government literature approach $50,000,- 
000 a year, and mailing costs computed at 
regular postage rates add $40,000,000 a year. 
Staff salaries in publicity fupetions were 
tabulated by the Bureau of tke Budget at 
$13,043,452 for the fiscal year 1048, but this 
figure does not Include editorial and re¬ 
search expenbo in the preparation of Gov¬ 


ernment intelligence. The Budget Bureau’s 
itemization begins with the preparation of 
the press release, radio continuity or mo¬ 
tion picture script. The research and testing 
behind the press release are not charged to 
the publicity function, but ratlicr to the 
routine administrative expenses of the de¬ 
partments. 

In many cases public relations work Is 
concealed entirely from routine accounting 
review, principally by the device of carrying 
publicity operatives on the roll as super¬ 
visors, administrative assistants, or techni¬ 
cal experts. For these reasons. In the present 
state of Federal budget and accounting pro¬ 
cedures, a precise Itemization of Government 
M^pendltures in this broad field Is almost 
Impossible. 

WAR BXPAMSlOir 

In reporting the Independent Offices Ap¬ 
propriation bill for fiscal 1947, on January 23, 
1946 (Congressional Record, voI. 92, No. 8) 
Representative Richard B. Wigglesworth, of 
Ma.«;sachusettR, presented tn the House of 
Representatives a tabulation compiled by 
the Bureau of the Budget showing a total of 
45,778 persons •*now employed full or part 
time on publicity or propaganda work of 
every kind and description 

Salaries for these services by all agencies 
for the fiscal year 1946 were reported at $74,- 
829.467. 

An earlier report, covering the fiscal year 
1949. was presented to the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee by the Budget Bureau on 
June 25, 1941. It Itemized total publicity 
salaries at roundly $28,000,000. 

A comparable report for the fiscal year 
1948, tabulated 2,333 full-time and 1,212 part- 
time Federal employees engaged In publicity 
and public-relations work. The combined 
annual salary rate for these 3.444 Govern¬ 
ment publicity employees for 1948 was $13,- 
043,452. 

But these figures do not include the en¬ 
tire cost of such operations. In each re¬ 
port, the Budget Bureau explained that all 
costs for research Incident to the writing 
of a report were excluded from the tabula¬ 
tion. 

METHODS or DISTRIBTTTION 

III addition to the familiar Government 
bulletins, official reports, and bound annuals, 
the Federal publicity agencies employ c\/ery 
medium and channel of lnteIUgenc»* Tho 
accounting categories Include press service, 
radio, television, group contacts, paid ad- 
vertlhing, traveling exhibits, motion pictures, 
lantern slides, traveling lecturers, photo¬ 
graphic service, individual contacts and di¬ 
rect correspondence with editors and pub¬ 
lishers). In addition, several agencies main* 
tain separate sections to conduct programs 
of educational cooperation with schools, civic 
bodies, labor organizations, and similar 
groups. 

The table below .'’.uramarlzes publicity and 
propaganda expenditures of the principal 
agencies for the fiscal year 1946 as reported 


by the Budget Bureau: 

Department of State____ $80, .877. OOJ 

Treasury_ 11,104, 800 

Department of Agriculture__ 9.395,700 

Office for Emergency Manage¬ 
ment _ 8,154,021 

War Department__ 6, 716, 690 

Office oX War Inforroatton_ 3,772,095 

Ofilce of Price Administration_ 2. 572,000 

Federal Security Agency__ 2,043,988 

Department of Commerce__ 3.003,212 

Department of Labor__ 1,440,641 

Navy Department_704,000 

Veterans' Administration__ 660,571 

Tennessee Volley Authority..... 245,000 


In the totals above ebarnrvd to the military 
Departments, the Budget Bureau explained 
that the figures do not include the pay and 

allowances of military personnel. 


CHATXKNCB TO RFPKESBIfTATIVB GOVBXlVlIfBKT 

'Tn my opinion,” said Congressman Wic- 
GIESWORTH in presenting this tabulation to 
the House of Representatives, "the enormous 
governmental propaganda set-up is not only 
a gross waste of the people’s money, but, over 
and beyond that, makes for the destruction 
of the proper exercise of the legislative func¬ 
tions of the Government.” 

He recalled title 5, section 54 of the United 
States Code, which provides. In broad terms, 
that no money appropriated by any act of 
Congress shall be used for the compensatlou 
of any publicity operative unless specifically 
ap^iropriated for that purpose. 

“Departure from tlie philosophy under¬ 
lying that law, coupled with the surrender 
in large measure of control of tlie purse 
strings by the Congress,” Congxesstnan Wig¬ 
gles worth continued, "leads inevitably to 
the clominatlon of Congress and the peopde 
by tliG executive branch of the Government. 
Government work, elBciently performed, 
needs no paid propaganda campaigiTS.” 

In conclusion. Congressman Wiggleswc»tu 
said: “If we as a Nation are to escape finan¬ 
cial disaster, the Congress must resume con¬ 
trol over expenditures; the propaganda army 
of 45.778, recognized by the Bureau of the 
Budget as a ’tool of executive management’ 
must be disbanded.” 

HARNESS COMXXTTEX ESTABLISHED 

In May 1947, the House of Representatives 
established a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures In the Executive 
Departments to inquire Into the whole range 
of publicity and propaganda operations 
throughout the executive branch. Under 
the chairmanship of Representative Forest 
A. Harness of Indiana, this committee ex¬ 
plored 111 detail the publicity operationa of 
the entire Government. 

“Everybody in Washington recognixea.” 
aald Congressman Harness, at the outset of 
the investigation, “that certain Information 
aervicca aie an essential part of any insti¬ 
tutional operation. But Congress insists 
that there is a clear line of distinction be¬ 
tween the legitimate Informational services 
and thoee additional operations which tend 
to buUd up pressure groups and mass public 
opinion in favor of more projects, broader 
pro?:rams or Federal intrusions into new 
s])lieres of paternal service. It is the latter 
operation.^ which our committee fcoelts to 
itemize us to cost, scope, and liiiluencc. At 
least the people are entitled to know how 
much they arc spending through their Gov¬ 
ernment to educate themselves to more 
spending.” 

DEPARTMENT OF AGaiCULTURE 

In the Department of Agriculture, investi¬ 
gators of the Harness committee found 526 
persons engaged In public relations work. 
Their salaries ranged from $1,888 to $10,000 
a year. Only 204 members of this informa¬ 
tion and puhllolty stall were located in Wa.sh- 
Ingtoii. The others were employed in 
permanent branch offices of the Department 
in Boston; San Francisco; Milwaukee; Ra¬ 
leigh; Dallas; Denver; Albuquerque; Phila¬ 
delphia; Odgen; Chicago; Atlanta; Juneau, 
Alaska; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and in eight 
lesser cities throughout the States and Terri¬ 
tories. 

The budget for the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, for the fiscal year 
194B was $2307,000. an Increase of $853,000 
over tiie previous year. 

In n period of 9 months ending April 1. 
1947, Apiculture’s Ofilce of Information pre¬ 
pared 1,996 press releases, an average of about 
II every working day. During the same 
months It released 837 radio scripts. The 
radio time contributed free of charge for 
these Government programs was valued, at 
going commercial rates, at more than 
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$500,000 a year. During the &ame 9 months 
the Department released 17 new motion-pic¬ 
ture films, which were distributed directly 
throup.h 78 film stations established through¬ 
out the United States. 

The Department’s mobile exhibits depict¬ 
ing Federal activities are presented each year 
at approximately 2,100 State and county fairs. 
In addition to preparing these exhibits and 
staffing them, the Department pays half the 
transportation charges. 

The regular services of the Office of In¬ 
formation include a special weekly cllpsheet 
to agricultural Journals, another to general 
magazines, a weekly science letter, a special 
cllpsheet to women’s page editors, and a 
weekly cllpsheet to editors of Negro 
periodicals. 

Exclusive of mimeographing and multl- 
graphing, processed In the Department, Ag¬ 
riculture’s expenditure for printing and 
binding in the fiscal year 1947 were $2,260,784. 

Among 41 new tltle.s noted in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture’s catalog of farmers* 
bulletins for the fiscal year 1943 (a war 
year) were the following: No. 1849. Useful 
and Ornamental Gourds: No. 1851, Women’s 
Dresses and Slips: a Buying Guide; and No. 
1856, The Japanese Beetle and Its Control. 

The publication of such titles during wai 
time. In the face of acute shortages of paper, 
chemicals, and manpower raises a question 
touching tne whole system of managcmciit 
in the executive agencies. If there is no 
sj^stein or routine for determining relative 
need in the area of Government publications 
In times of war or national emergency, the 
Nation obviously is confronted with a major 
problem in Federal reorganization. 

POSTAL SERVICE BURDENED 

In May 1942, the Post Office Department 
noted the increasing Hood of pre^ss releahes, 
booklets, and other material placed in the 
mails under the Governmcnt-lranking priv¬ 
ilege by the administrative agencies. The 
Department suggested that the rapidly in¬ 
creasing volume of Government mall was 
Interlerliig with the handling of the normal 
business of the Department (Congressional 
Record, May 20. 1942, p. A2018, Ludlow). 

For the fiscal year 1941 free mall from the 
Federal agencies was reported at $41,500,000, 
the amount of postage which would have 
been collected at normal nuUling rates. 

MUCH government MATERIAL NOT WANTED 

Much of the material mailed by the de¬ 
partments and agencies to the ncw.spaper and 
editorial offices is of little value. Illustrating 
this facet of the problem Representative 
Philip A. Bennett, of Missouri, told the House 
of Representatives on January 22, 1942: 

“I frequently receive letters from publish¬ 
ers wanting to know if something cannot be 
done to lessen the vast amount of material 
sent them by these departments. They tell 
me they could not give space to one-thou¬ 
sandth part of the material they receive.” 

OFFICIAL HUMOR 

During the war, the Office for Emergency 
Management expanded its activities to In¬ 
clude numerous typos of material calcu¬ 
lated to support war morale. A considerable 
staff of Hollywood artists was employed to 
design posters and cartoons for free dis¬ 
tribution. Ilustrating this activity was one 
ofllcial release depicting a scene at the Wash¬ 
ington zoo. A small boy, clinging desper¬ 
ately to his toy balloon, was being carried 
over the housetops, the anguished mother 
shouting hysterically “Catch him! Catch 
him! It’s rubber.” 

Another exhibit In official humor pre¬ 
sented a sprightly salesgirl in a perfume shop 
offering to a Jaded patron a rare Item: 
‘‘You’ll love it—it smells like gasoline.” 

These exhibits, fairly representative of 
Federal thought control as developed In the 


area of subsidized humor In wartime, were 
distributed in May 1942. 

SMALL EQUIPMENT 

The most recent survey of mechanical 
equipment operated by the Government 
photographic services Is found In Senate 
Report No. 1554. Seventy-seventh Congress, 
second session, July 22, 1942. This survey 
covered all Federal agencies except the mili¬ 
tary .services. The civilian publicity bureaus 
reported 8,813 cameras In use, plus 19,978 
pieces of auxiliary photographic equipment 
and 53,717 pieces of photo-processing equip¬ 
ment. The total Investment In these com¬ 
bined picture plants w^as estimated by the 
Senate committee at something more than 
$15,000,000. 

"The study discloses that this equipment 
is utilized to a considerable extent in illus¬ 
trating and fostering the agencies concerned,’* 
the report said. 

The same committee took inventory of all 
mimeographs, small printing presses, ad- 
dressographs and like equipment normally 
employed In the Federal information offices. 
Exclu.sive of the Government Printing Office 
and the military services, the Federal agen¬ 
cies owned 19,358 pieces of such equipment, 
of an estimated value of $7,750,000. These 
figures were not complete, however. The 
report explained that the Office for Emer¬ 
gency Management, which then employed 
some 22.000 people ‘‘advised the committee 
that the Information requested was not 
available.” 

Excluding the nonreporting agencies and 
the military services, the Senate committee 
tabulated $22,750,000 worth of photographic 
and mimeographing plant, all of it employed 
for the most part in the distribution of ofllcial 
Information by the Federal agencies. 

MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 

Motion-picture films have become an 
e.stabllHhed vehicle of Government education 
and intelligence. During the war. all Gov¬ 
ernment films were released through the 
Office of War Information, which was charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the films 
In line with the war alms of the admlnistrn- 
tlon. Special short subjects were released 
for bond drives, food conservation campaigns, 
to reduce absenteeism, and like subjects. 

After the war, a new arrangement for dis¬ 
tribution of Government films was eslab- 
lii-hed by agreement between the American 
Theaters Association, 1501 Broadway, New 
Yoik 18, N. y., and Mr. John R. Steelman, 
White House Executive Assistant. Thi.s new 
arrangement was announced on July 8, 1946. 
It was de.scnbed at the time by S. II. Fabian, 
president of the American Theaters Associa¬ 
tion, as "an attempt to unite the industry 
in a continuation of cooperation extended 
to the Government in Us wartime-informa¬ 
tion program." 

Thi.s arrangement had the practical effect 
of placing all Government film distribution 
directly under the authority of the President 
and the White House staff. 

It was estimated at that time that a gen¬ 
eral film release by the Government reached 
an audience of approximately 90,000.000 
persons each week—a powerful instrument in 
the direction of managed opinion. 

Federal agencies which use Government- 
produced films as a regular part of their 
operations include the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Bureau of Standards, Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration, Department of National De¬ 
fense, Public Health Service, Labor Depart¬ 
ment, State Department, Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Bureau of Mines, 
Many other agencies release films occasionally 
to stimulate special programs, or to launch 
new ventures In Federal-State cooperation. 


BUREAU OF MINES FILMS 

The film library of the Bureau of Mines 
presents a typical pattern of Federal opera¬ 
tions in this field. During the fiscal year 
1947, this Bureau reported an Increase of 20 
percent In its film exhibitions as compared 
with the previous year. More new films were 
added to the library in 1947 than in any 
of the previous 6 years. Total screenings 
for the year were Jl 11,168. The combined 
audience was 8.100,000. At the end of the 
year, the Bureau *had 5,646 films on its dis¬ 
tribution list, an increase of 1,064 copies dur¬ 
ing the year. Total footage available in this 
library at the end of the fiscal year 1947 
was 4,820,607. 

The Bureau of Mines film library Is dis¬ 
tinctive, however, in one important res ‘ct. 
Its films are devoted chiefly to techn cal, 
scientific, salety and first-aid topics. All 
films are produced under the supervision of 
the Bureau, but with funds provided largely 
by the mining industry. This program has 
been in operation since 1916. The mining 
Industry, over these 32 years, has spent more 
than $2,500,000 for the production of these 
films and has provided, without cost to the 
Bureau of Mines, many thoqf.ands of prints 
for free distribution. Each exhibitor is re¬ 
quired to pay round-trip transportation costs 
and to guarantee the safe return of the 
film to the library. The cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment is relatively insignificant. 

EDUCATION BY GOVERNMENT 

The question arises, however, whether such 
long-term educational programs properly 
may he regarded ns a legitimate function of 
the Federal establishment. Such work could 
be carried on with equal effectiveness by any 
established mining school, safety council, or 
educational foundation. Closely linked with 
educational and research institutions, the 
film library of the Bureau of Mines likely 
would reflect more readily the latest advances 
In science and technology. Removal of this 
work from the Federal establishment would 
lessen the danger, always present, of subtle 
propaganda influences supporting ofllcial 
policy. 

However efficient and effective a program of 
Government education may be, the fact re¬ 
mains that mass education is not a consti- 
tuLional function of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, All programs of education by the 
Government tend eventually to reflect official 
thought, official opinion, and official alms. 
In these circumstances, the function of edu¬ 
cation inevitably Is diluted by the pressures 
of politics and propaganda. The best safe¬ 
guard possible for the whole process of edu¬ 
cation is to keep it in the hands of the peo¬ 
ple themselves, through their own cooperative 
organizations, and to remove it as far as 
possible from direction, guidance, and in¬ 
fluence by the administrative officials of the 
Government. All the history of national 
thought-control agencies in other lands sup¬ 
ports this conclusion. 

PAMPHLETS 

Your task force examined all the publica¬ 
tions released by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, dur¬ 
ing the month of February 1948. This study 
did not cover the entire department, but 
merely one bureau, that dealing with crop 
prospects, price movements, and production 
costs. 

Tills February list contains 39 new titles 
for the month on the periodical list and 
26 new titles on the list of maps and charts. 

This tremendous volume of production far 
exceeds the practical needs of the agricul¬ 
tural community. By an orderly process of 
selection over a period of perhaps 6 years, 
this volume of work probably could be re¬ 
duced by half. Virtually all the material 
thus assembled by the Government ropre- 
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BontR merely after-the-fact compilation of 
dally market decisions. Much of the statis¬ 
tical material presented In the periodical 
surveys for different commodities is merely 
reference tables reproduced from month to 
month. Save for the current month and the 
current year, all these figures are available 
in the standard reference works, such as the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
This continuous reproduction, month after 
month, in mimeographed form reflects, for 
the most part, merely the instinctive bureau¬ 
cratic urge to make work. 

Examined alone, each of these items may 
be Justified. But when the production of 
an entire month or nn entire season is put 
together, the amount of duplication, overlap, 
and repetition is almost beyond measure. 

PRINTINQ APPROPRIATION SHOULD BE CUT 

The only practical approach to this prob¬ 
lem of excessive Government literature is 
through the Appropriations Committees of 
Congress. Congress has unquestioned power 
to limit effectively the volume of printing 
and mimeographing produced for or by any 
agency. A persistent policy of 10 percent 
reductions would compel the departments 
and agencies to reappraise such programs 
each year on the basis of practical need. No 
essential function of Government would be 
impaired by such a policy. If all the printed 
matter emanating from Federal establish¬ 
ments were reduced by 50 percent over a 
period of 5 years—assuming a sound basis of 
selectivity in that period—no segnieiit ol the 
population would be deprived of any vital 
or beneficial Government service. 

WARTIME curtailments 

The extent of possible curtailment in Gov¬ 
ernment publications in the period of stress 
is disclosed by a report from the Office of 
War Inlormatlon, in September 1942. At 
that time. OWI Regulation No. 3 decreed the 
suspoiiBion of 239 Federal periodical pnb- 
llcations and limited the mailing of 284 ad¬ 
ditional publications. This list of 623 Fed¬ 
eral periodicals—daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and annually—was the first such 
official list compiled since 1932. The war¬ 
time suspension of 239 publications was dic¬ 
tated by the paper shortage. 

But since the war many of these Homs have 
been resumed, and practically all ol the mail¬ 
ing lists have been expanded. 

Approximately half of the publications 
dlscuntlnued by the OWI order were produc¬ 
tions of the Department of Agrlcultnrc, 
Another 25 percent were productlc)n.s of the 
Department of Commerce. Other susiien- 
sloiia and curtailments of importance from 
the standpoint of jiaper conraimption were 
In the Cen.sus Bureau, Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission, Interior Department, Labor De¬ 
partment, Maritime Commission, and 
Treasury Department, 

The significance of the OWI survey and 
action is this: When compelling reasons for 
economy in paper and printing presented 
themselves in wartime, a way was found 
quickly to reduce by more than 60 percent 
the volume of Government printed matter 
distributed to the peo]jle. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
the paper was not saved, but merely diverted 
In the Government Printing Office to other 
Government orders of a strictly wartime 
character, such as ration books, military 
manuals, procurement specifications and 
selective service forms. Without the cur¬ 
tailment of Government public«itlons, how¬ 
ever, the wartime needs of the Government 
Printing Office in paper, ink, and labor could 
not have been supplied. 

FEDERAL PRESSURE GROUPS 

Congress has been alert for several years 
to the organized pressure-group activities 
which are sponsored, supported and stimu- 
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luted by the administrative agencies them¬ 
selves. Fairly representative of the major¬ 
ity attitude toward such activities Ls the 
statement of Representative Homer A. 
Ramey, of Ohio, who told the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives on May 26, 1948: 

“The greatest pressure that we have Is 
from groups in Government, the agencies 
themselves, telling thousands of people in 
your district to write you to pass this arid 
that—to spend—to surrender individual lib¬ 
erty to Government control, thus again to 
spend more money, more money and more 
money” (Congressional record, p. 6653). 

After 15 months’ work, Congressman Har¬ 
ness summarized his conclusions on Gov¬ 
ernment pressure groups in these words: 

“Everyone in Congress is keenly conscious 
of the tremendous power of this Government 
propaganda machine, for he comes In direct 
personal contact with it every day. He lives 
with the lobbies, good and bad, which con¬ 
stantly seek to Influence the course of legis¬ 
lation. and he can hardly fall to know that 
the most powerful, most persistent of them 
nil Is the Federal lobby. It works around 
the clock every day of the year. 

“Whether the immediate purpose of Gov¬ 
ernment propaganda is good or bad, the fact 
remains that individual liberty and free in¬ 
stitutions cannot long survive when the 
vast power of Government may be mar- 
shnled against the people to perpetuate a 
given policy or a particular group of offlee 
holders. Nor can freedom survive if nil Gov¬ 
ernment policies and programs are sustained 
by an overwhelming Government propa¬ 
ganda. 

THE LAW AGAINST FEDERAL PROPAGANDA 

As the Harness committee pointed out re¬ 
peatedly, the diversion of appropriations to 
propaganda and pressure-group activities is 
a direct violation of the Federal Criminal 
Code. The committee reports cite repeatedly 
section 201, title 18, of the United States 
Code, enacted July 11. 1919 (41 Stnt. 03), as 
follows* 

“No part of the money appropriated by any 
act shall, in the absence of express uu- 
tliorlzation by Congress, be used directly or 
indirectly to pay lor any personal service, 
advertisement, telegram, telephone, 1( 'ter, 
printed or written matter, or other device, 
intended or designed to influence in any 
manner a Member of Congress, to favor or 
oppose, by vote or otherwi.se, any legislation 
or appropriation by Congress, whether before 
or after the Introduction of any bill or reso¬ 
lution propo.sing such legislation or appro¬ 
priation; but this shall not prevent officers 
and employees of the United States from 
communicating to Members of Congress on 
the request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary lor the efficient conduct of 
the public busine.ss. 

“Any officer or employee of the United 
States who, after notice and hearing by the 
superior officer vested with the power of re¬ 
moving him, is lourid to have violated or nt- 
t<?mpted to violate Ibis section, shall be re¬ 
moved by such superio r officer from office or 
employment. Any officer or employer of tho 
United States who violates or attempts to 
violate this section shall also be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $500 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both.” 

INFORMATIONAL SPHERE DEl'lNED 

The Harne.ss Committee drew a clear dis¬ 
tinction between the legitimate publicity 
and information functions of the Federal 
agencies and those activities which washed 
over into the area of conditioning publlo 
opinion by propaganda techniques. 
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“It i.s a du'eV of representative government 
to keep the people fully and accurately in¬ 
formed,” Representative Harnes.s Informed 
the House. “Administrative (fflcials at 
policy-making levels are, and should bo. en¬ 
tirely free to express their views and dis¬ 
cuss policy on any issue. But beyond the 
routine ol releasing such expressions to the 
regular nows channels, no agency properly 
may go. The information services of tho 
administrative agencies may not lawfully use 
public funds to promote new projects, to 
Influence legislation, or to mold public 
opinion for or against any legislative pro¬ 
posal. Federal officials and employees may 
not Inwlully devote their time and talents, 
paid for from public funds, to mold public 
opinion. The sole legal functions of a Fed¬ 
eral information service is to issue factual, 
objective, and studiously xmbiased Informa¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the law is be¬ 
ing violated repeatedly by numerous admin¬ 
istrative agencies. In hundreds of ways, 
some devious, some blatant, Federal officials 
and employees are ignoring or flouting sec¬ 
tion 201 of title 18 of the Criminal Code, 
often for the deliberate purpose of losterlng 
sentiment and support for administration 
policies and programs, 

“The issue Is far broader than the merits 
of any particular piece of legislation. Tho 
record reveals clearly tho manner in which 
Government lobbyists operate on the Fed¬ 
eral payroll, how they arc always at work to 
expand their fields of interest, to perpetuate 
themselves in offlee, and to Impose their 
ideas and systems upon the American people 
by organized propaganda, paid for entirely by 
the diversion ol public funds Irom their true 
purposes to the secret purposes of the tup 
bureaucrats and planners. 

“This is the fundamental issue from the 
l(‘gislatlve standpoint—whether Congress has 
lust Its jiower to establish and maintain the 
sort of government the people want; or 
whether the bureaucrats are supreme and 
can give the sort ol government they want, 
regardless of Congress, regardless of elec¬ 
tions, regardless of public opinion, That's 
a question that goes to the vei y roots ol pop¬ 
ular government. If the bureaucrats are 
above Congress, and may defy Congress in 
tho way they spend their ajiproprlations, 
then representative government has become 
a fiction.” 

the federal campaign FOR SOCJAIJZED 
MEDiriNL 

The Harness committee devoted several 
months, July-October 1947, to an examina¬ 
tion of the Social Security Btiard and Hie 
United States Public Health Service. A spe¬ 
cial report (H. Kept. 786, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess.) charged “that at least six agencies in 
the executive branch arc using Government 
funds In an improper manner for propa¬ 
ganda activities supporting compulsory na¬ 
tional health insurance.” Tho agencies 
named us participants in this activity were 
the United States Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, tho Office of Education, 
the United States Employment Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Re.scarch and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 

These agencies cooperated in tho conduct 
of a series of “health workshops” arranged 
throughout the country during 1945 and 
1946. The purpose of tho health woikshops 
was, the committee said, “to mobilize pres¬ 
sure groups” in behalf of socialized medicine. 

“The first meeting in furtherance of these 
health workshops was held In Washington 
on November 2, 1945. At that meeting only 
10 persons were present, all ol them full-time 
employees of the Federal Government." 

This report quoted a letter under date of 
December 10, 1045, signed by Thomas Par- 
ran, M. D., Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service. The letter was 
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nddresec^d to all field and staff men through¬ 
out the country. It referred to a sped id mes¬ 
sage sent to Congress on Novemb^ 19, 1945, 
by President Truman, urging enactment of 
n nationfd health program. Dr. Parrun’s let¬ 
ter to the staff alluded to the President’s 
messi^ge to Congress as “a subject of the 
highest importance to every citiaen.’' 

His letter continued (transcript. May 28, 
1947, p. 88): “The appropriate executive 
isgencles of tlie Government have been spe¬ 
cifically instructed by the President to assist 
in carrying out this legislative program as 
presented to Congress. • • • Every ofll- 

rer of the Public Health Service will wish 
to tamlliarize himself with the President's 
message and will be guided by its provisions 
when making any public statement likely 
to be interpreted as representing the oificiai 
views of the Public Health Service.” 

This letter was challenged immediately by 
eome members of the public health staff as 
an attempt to mobilise tlie entire agency ag- 
f ressively behind the Wagner-Murrny-Dingell 
bill, then pending before the Senate Labor 
Committee. 

Less than 2 months after the date of this 
public heaith staff circular, the first health 
work.shop wiLs held in St. Paul, Minn., Feb¬ 
ruary 6 to 10, 1946. Ot the 80 persons par¬ 
ticipating. 15 were employees of the Federal 
Covcrnnient, representing seven different 
iic;enclc*8 having an interest In health and 
welfare programs. A second, and larger 
health workshop was held In Jamestown, 
N. Dak , September 27 to 30. 1946, with 98 
persons participating. 18 of whom were Fed¬ 
eral employees representing seven Govern¬ 
ment agencies. The chairman of this meet¬ 
ing was Mayhew Derryberry, Ph. D.. ol the 
United Staff's Public Health Service. 

The report ol th^ Harness committee 
fitates: ‘‘Apart from the Federal personnel, 
there were no doctors of medicine m at¬ 
tendance at this meeting as delegates. The 
testimony before your committee Indicates 
that no registered doctor of medicine was in- 
\itcd to participate. * * • It is evident 

from the record that most of the planning 
was done by the Federal officials in Washing¬ 
ton prior to each workshop conference, ond 
that each meeting was devoted to their own 
jiurposes, that of organizing pressure groups 
to agitate for compulsory health insurance, 
RK then peiKlin<; In Con:.’,res.s “ 

A report Irom the General Accounting Of¬ 
fice to the Ilnrnosr. committee, di.sclosed Unit 
vurious Federal ae.eiicies approved vouchers 
to n totnl of $1.950 for travel expenses of Gov¬ 
ernment employees to and from the Jamc.s- 
town health workebop. This report revealed 
that the Jamestown conference took 18 Fed¬ 
eral ofRctal.s away from their desks for a total 
of I'^e man-dnys. Similar expense Recounts 
were Itcmircd for four other health work¬ 
shops nrr tuj’^ed throuchout the country. 

The Harness committee later obtained 
from the Federal Security Agency a complete 
copy of the in*-Lructlon sheete distributed by 
the training f;ffleers at the health v;orkshops. 
Among the tuples listed in the program were 
these: 

(a) Techniques for the Organization of 
Clti 2 :en Groups; 

(b) Formation of Pressure Groups; 

(c) Method.s of Bringing About Group 
Action. 

One paragraph of the action program 
finally approved by the Jamestown confer¬ 
ence urged that congressional candidates and 
incumbents be polled by the committee on 
their stand on the national health program, 
and that their opinions be sent to the State 
organizations for publication. 

In summarizing the health workshop tech¬ 
nique, as presented In the public hearings 
before the Harness committee, the committee 
report Bald: 


“In the opinion of your committee, this 
recital preaents the complete picture of Gov¬ 
ernment propaganda in action. The Federal 
employees arrange the meeting, invite the 
delegates, train the delegates, preside at the 
nieetiiii’.a, and then frame the formal sum¬ 
mary of resolutions and actions. And all of 
this is paid for with public moneys never 
authorized or approved by Congress for these 
or any like purposes." 

PUBLIC PRKSSURE FOR MORE SPEimiNr, 

Field In vest li^a tors for the Harness com¬ 
mittee were sent to Nebraska in May 1947 
to trace out the propaganda msthed em¬ 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture, 
through the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
i.'itrutlon. to generate pressure on Congress 
to Increase appropriations for the fiscal year 
1948 

When the 1948 apnroprlstlon bill was In 
the House, certain reductions were mede In 
the soil-conservation program. On the day 
the appropriation bill was voted In the 
House, a telegram was sent from the De¬ 
partment in Washington to all State admin¬ 
istrators of the AAA. summarizing the reduc¬ 
tions ripproved. Following receipt of this 
telegram, the State administrator in Ne¬ 
braska summoned his eight regional assist¬ 
ants to a meeting at Lincoln. At that meet¬ 
ing a letter was draltcd to be sent to the 
county agents to every farmer in the State. 
The letters, as finally mailed by the county 
headquarters, were not Identical. But each 
did contain certain sentences or phrases 
based on the master telegram sent to the 
State agents of the AAA from Washington. 
Invest for the committee brouj;ht back 

to Wathingtou copies of these letters as 
mailed out in 25 different counties of Ne¬ 
braska. 

Tlic obvious purpose of this campaign was 
to stampede the Senate to restore some of 
the economics voted by the House. It was 
an organized attempt by the Department of 
Agriculture, on a Nation-wide scale, by the 
Ufe of public ftinci.s, io Inliiience the course 
ot Icciblation btlorc Congress. In this in¬ 
stance the campaign was largely siiccesslul. 
Moot of the House cuts were rei.torcd by the 
Hcmate. 

The potentialities of such a campaign, 
looking to a telegraphic drive on Cougress 
for more funds, can best be realized by con¬ 
sidering the size and scope of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture’s official network 
throughout the country. There are 3,029 
roimty agricultural assoclationB in tho 
United States, each with Its county offices or 
headquarters. There are 9,087 county com¬ 
mitteemen assisting the county ngeiita. 
Under these county committeemen arc 97,529 
community committeemen, employed on a 
per diem basis. In addition, there are 8.378 
[raid office persouucl serving the county 
aqcnta and the county committeemen. The 
direct FodernI puvroll for personnel hire in 
tJiesc categories for 1947 was $19,530,824. An 
ndditlonui Item of $23,760,650 was allocated 
for travel expenses of these people. 

All these local information channels are 
brought together In each State under Uio 
State administrator of the AAA, a full-time 
officer with headquarters and staff, usuaUy 
located in the capital city. 

As a rule, a regional administrator, also 
a full-time employee, with office and secre¬ 
tarial staff, is set up for each 10 or 16 
counties. 

This organization can be converted over¬ 
night into a complete network of propa¬ 
ganda and pressure-group activities, which 
may be set off by the simple device of a 
single telegram or letter mailed to each 
of the 48 fitate administratora from Wash¬ 
ington. By calling this organization into 
action, it has been possible to lay down on 


Congress as many as 250,000 communiettions 
in a single week, all addressed to an identi¬ 
cal point of legislation then pending. 

The ultimate significance of such an or¬ 
ganization is that the pressure is generated, 
in the first instance, by the framing of a 
telegram ur a letter in the Department In 
Washington. 

In bringing these matters to the attention 
of Congress the Harness committee con¬ 
cluded: 

“The responsibility for correction of this 
Improper and Illegal use of Government 
funds in the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration lies directly with the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Although our commit¬ 
tee first called these violations to the at¬ 
tention of the Department In June 1947, 
our best information indicates that no dis¬ 
ciplinary nctlon of any kind has been taken 
against the officials Involved, and that no 
real steps have been taken to guard against 
a recurrence of such abuees In the future."* 

IRRICA’nON AND RECLAMATION PKEE.SUar: GttOUPS 

A similar network of organized pressuie 
group activities is maintained by the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the In¬ 
terior, to resist all attempts to reduce ap¬ 
propriations lor irrigation and reclamation 
works. 

It is Inherent In the nature of irrigation 
and reclamation works that people in the 
immediate locality are anxious to have each 
project completed as quickly as possible. 
But there obviously must be an over-all 
limit on this type of spending each year. 
When tho Appropriations Committees of 
Congress undertake to keep all projects mov¬ 
ing along on an even keel, within the over¬ 
all limit of spending, terrific pressures in¬ 
stantly develop in practically all the local 
projects. Through subtle propaganda de¬ 
vices emanating chiefly from the Bureau of 
Reclamation In Washington, each locality 
is given the impression that its work is being 
retarded for the advantage of some distant 
community. By this method the Bureau 
of Reclamation systematlCBlly generates new 
pressures on Congress for more spending 
each year. 

Hearings before the Harness committee 
111 May and June 1948. established clearly 
that many persons carried on the rolls of 
the Bureau of Reclamation as inspectors and 
fiu]jc?rviscra were in fact nothing more than 
paid pressure-Rroup aijents. They traveled 
from community to community to incite 
local civic bodies against Congress. They 
were interviewed In the press, made radio 
speeches, addressed chamber of commerce 
luncheons, wrote articles lor magazines and 
newspapers. Such activitless are a regular 
part of the Bureau of Reclamation payroll 
on every major project. The net result is 
a well-nigh irresistible pressure upon Con¬ 
gress for ever larger appropriations for this 
type of work. 

In some cases Congress allocated more 
money to a given project than could be spent 
111 the fiscal year. Carry-over funds ranging 
up to $20,000,000 at the end of a fiscal year 
have been discovered by the House and ^n- 
atf Appropriations Committees. Yet the 
])ressure fur more funds continues from 
niontli to moiitli, most of It generated by the 
Bureau itself. 

The propagandists and pressure group 
leaders employed by tlie Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation could never be identified as such 
by an audit of the payroll. On the rolls they 
are identified as actual on-the-site inspec¬ 
tors or supervisors of the construction pro¬ 
gram. 

This type of diversion of public funds can 
be halted only by an arbitrary reduction in 
the appropriations—a reduction which will 
compel the Bureau to allocate its funds 
faithfully to the construction work intended 
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by Congress. Only by such methods may 
Coni;res 8 hojje to stop the seepage which now 
fuels the overwhelming propaganda machine 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

On May 14, 1948. Chairman Harness, of the 
House Committee on Publicity and Propa¬ 
ganda, transmitted to the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee a summary of his lindlngs 
and conclusions regarding the Bureau of 
Reclamation In Illustrating the conceal¬ 
ment of funds as an aid to generating prop¬ 
aganda in the field for more funds, Chair¬ 
man Harness said: 

•'Perhap.y the most serious charge now on 
record with our committee was the Bureau’s 
repeated statement to -the Aiiproprlntion 
Committees of the Congrers that Its carry¬ 
over funds ^lom the fiscal year 1047 wnuhl be 
$44,000,000. Within GO days after the close 
of the fiTcal year, the carry-over fund was 
found to be approximately $ 88 , 000 , 000 , and is 
so reported In the President’s budget mes¬ 
sage lor 1949 at page 445. • ♦ * 

“Whether the Bureau had some willful 
purpose in misrepresenting the carry-over 
figure, or whether thl.*i wa.s the result of 
gross negligence, is really immaterial. The 
gravity of the error is such that those respon- 
sihlc lor it should no long.er bo trusted by 
the Congress ’’ 

The Harno.ss committee also reported In 
Its communication to the ITiAi .e Appropria¬ 
tions C Jinmittee that In the Central Valley 
project in Calllornia the hearings indicated 
a clear design by the Bureau of Rerlomatlon 
to e::h.ausl all its luiicls allocated for the 
Central Valley within the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year. 

By spending the entire year’s allocation 
in G months, tlie Bureau of Reelamation was 
able to bring about a virtual stoppage of 
work on the entire Central Valley develop¬ 
ment. This suspension of work naturally 
spread great coiiluslon and alarm through¬ 
out the territory. When this alarm reached 
the offices of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the form ol excited inquiries as to the rea¬ 
sons for the suspension, tlie answer was given 
uniformly that Congres.s had failed to pro¬ 
vide ade'jimto luuds for the work. 

Dificlo.’-ure of this type of propaganda ac¬ 
tivity throughout the Central Valley in Call- 
furiua led to a demand lor the removal of 
Miciiael W Straus. Commissioner of the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation. In the debates on thi.s 
suggestion, Congressman Harness at one 
point demanded the Impeachment of Com- 
mifabioner Straus. Because these matters 
did not develop in the record until the last 
month of the session, in May and June 1948, 
no conclusive action was taken on them, 

GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA FOR UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 

The Harnc.ss committee also issued two 
reports tracing out the systematic propa¬ 
ganda campaign conducted by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army to generate Nation-wide 
group pressure for enactment ol universal 
military training The first report. No. 1073, 
Eightieth Congress, fir.st session, was dated 
July 24, 1047. The second. No. 1510, Eight¬ 
ieth Congress, second session, was dated 
March 4, 1948. 

Civilian speakers employed by the War De¬ 
partment conducted their campaign for uni¬ 
versal military training through every 
known avenue of intelligence. Usually these 
speakers were employed at $25 per diem plus 
traveling expenses They conducted radio 
panels in various cities and appeared be¬ 
fore citizens’ groups wherever and whenever 
they could be assembled. The radio panels 
always were top-heavy with persons selected 
to speak in favor of universal military train¬ 
ing. Material supporting the proposal was 
prepared in the War Department for distri¬ 
bution to participants in the radio discus¬ 


sions. Frequently the radio discussion 
ended with an appeal to write to the radio 
station, which undertook to forward the let¬ 
ters to the proper congressional authorities. 
One of these discussion leaders was shown 
to have made speeches or radio addresses In 
17 States. When crowded Itineraries com¬ 
pelled It, the tpeakens were carried Irom point 
to point In milltaiy planes Yet at no point 
had Congress authorized such aciivitios, or 
any diversion of the military budget to such 
propaganda. 

The Harness committee concluded Its 
first report in these words (p. 7 ): 

“It has become apparent to our commit- 
toe that Cuvcmmeiit prop g'.aiida is dc'Jgned, 
in most InstancPB, to make the individual 
believe he is thinking fer him.volf In reali¬ 
ty. Govcriiniejit propaganda distorts facts 
with such authority that the person bc- 
comob prejudiced or biased in the directum 
which the Government propaganchhts wish 
to lead the national thinking H is the high 
aulliorhy and the supisosed objectivity of 
Government which leads people to accept 
wil.hoiit qucbUon the words released by 
Govei'iinient oUicials and agencio.B Propa¬ 
ganda in its crudest form ai peals to emotion 
only. Government propaganda is frequcntlv 
only .siantod, but accompllshe.s the same 
re.suU. An individual may be wary and crit¬ 
ical of imiieilal coming from a special-in¬ 
terest group He knows such groups luive an 
ax to grind. But be will con.sider it 
truth if the Government says the identical 
thing, because he regards the Government 
officials as impartial. 

“Your committee therefore reports its firm 
coiirlusiun that, on the basis of the evidence 
at hand, the War Departinert, its personnel 
and civilian employees, have gone far beyond 
liie limits of their proper duty of providing 
factual Information to the people and the 
Congress, and ha\e engaged in propaganda 
supported by taxpayers’ moiiev, to inlluenco 
legislation now pending before the Con¬ 
gress.’’ 

Anotlier segment of the War Department 
propaganda for UMT was the production of 
a special motion picture film for free clis- 
tribtulon. This film cost $3G.OOO to pro¬ 
duce. and an additional $14,000 was spent 
to distribute it throughout the country. 

Ill addition, the Army distributed some 
12.').000 printed pamphlets supporting uni¬ 
versal mlJitary training. During 1947 the 
Army likewise distributed 123 press releases 
relaling to unlver.sal military training. 
About 1,.500 copies of each press release were 
distributed. 

Immediately after the publication of the 
first Harness report In July 1C47. the War 
Department propaganda activities in behalf 
of UMT were reorganized and shaken down 
considerably. A.s a iT.sult, the second report, 
on March 4. 1948, observed: 

“The committee leels that while there have 
been some continued violations, the evi¬ 
dence InUlcateR they have dimlnltlied con¬ 
siderably since our report of July 24, 1947.'* 

FEDERAL PKOFACANDA FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 

The several housing agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government also carry on syMcmutic 
propaganda for the enlargement ol Federal 
appropriations and subsidies for housing. 
The Harness Committee explored these ac¬ 
tivities in detail in the I 4 OS Angelcs-San 
Diego area In California. The Committee 
reported systematic political activity through 
the rental offices to encourage election of 
State and Federal officers pledged to expand 
the public housing program. 

All tenants of Government housing proj¬ 
ects are required to pay their rent by the 
fifth doy of the month. In November 1946 
this payment period fell In the last week 


of the general Congressional campaign. 
Throughout the Los Angeles-San Diego area 
many of the Federal rental offices were pla¬ 
carded with posters captioned “Save your 
home.” In at least two iiisUinees Federal 
employee.^ in the San Diego housing project 
were solicited for political contributions, to 
assist the campaign of State representatives 
and senators pledged to large government 
subsidies In the field of housing. 

Said the Harness committee report on 
the Lo.s Angeles-San Dlo^.o projects, in June 
1948: “Much of the publicity and propa¬ 
ganda favoring public housing emanates 
from an organization known as the National 
A.sbociation of Housing Ofilclals and the Na¬ 
tional Public Housing Conlercnce. These 
organlzatioiiB have been very active through¬ 
out the country. Most of the officials and 
employees ol the Public Housing Authority 
are al.jo members ol one of these associa- 
tlniis. Both have been used for propaganda 
purpofe.s in f-upport ol the Wagner Houpliig 
bill, which failed of passage in the Eightieth 
Congrc'.'^s. Federal emrioyccs ar^ in cljse 
eoiituft with both these nssorintlons. and 
assJ.st in the lormulatloii of opeiiitlng poli¬ 
cies. Both a.ssocialions have been used to 
promote mate and Federal legi.slation favor¬ 
able to public housing ’’ 

Reprobentatlve Raiph W. Gwjnn, of New 
York, HR a witness before the Ilarnes.s com¬ 
mittee, enumerated BUG local housing au¬ 
thorities for citie.s, counties, and communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. He presented 
for the record an outline oi the propaganda 
metiu'.cls employed on a national rcale by the 
various housing authorities, all of which arc 
fiubsidizecl in some degree by Federal funds 
(heanngb, p. 54). 

Representative Gwinn summarized tho 
political implications of this vast propaganda 
network in these words (H. Kept. 2351; 8 i)lh 
Con:-.. 9 d sess.; June 15, 1948, p. 8 ): 

“The party that builds tho public housing 
Bclccls Llie teiuints. * • * So we have 

allocation of space in many of thete cities 
on the NKVD American plan. Although our 
public houbli.'g is very new in some parts of 
the country, the vote runs ns high ns 92 per¬ 
cent for the party that built the houses. In 
New York, Detroit, and Cincinnati where we 
checked we found that true.” 

The Harness report on this facet of bureau¬ 
cratic pressure-group activities sustained by 
Federal appropriations concluded on this 
note: 

“All the evidence before the committee 
supports the conclusion that the Federal 
Public Housing Authority In the Los Angeles- 
San Diego area is systematically organized 
throuf 4 iout for political purposes and for 
propaganda activities in behalf of a vigorous 
national policy for public-housing appropria¬ 
tions. This political organization extends 
not only to the administrative officials and 
clvll-fiervlee employees of the PHA but also 
to the tenants, who are granted political 
favors and privileges in return lor their votes 
and organizational work in the precincts. 

“The investigation also demonstrates that 
this propaganda activity and political work 
In public-housing project.^ lowers materially 
the standards of management and adminis¬ 
tration all along the line. Administrative 
costs and management charges on public- 
housing projects generally run about 25 per¬ 
cent higher than on comparable projects 
managed by private enterprise. Waste, loo'io 
spending, collusion on contracts, and collu¬ 
sion and favoritism on rental privileges are 
commonplace incidents of public-housing 
operations. 

“We present this detailed picture of one 
large operation for the attention rf Congress, 
with the recommendation that the appro¬ 
priate committees in the future give thought 
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to legislation designed to curb effectively the 
propaganda and political activities carried oa 
within the Federal housing agencies. 

“Several million veterans’ families are the 
first victims of this distortion of the housing 
program. When housing officials divert their 
energies and funds to propaganda activities 
and political organization, they not only de¬ 
prive the veterans of the homos Congress 
lnl ended to provide for them but they also 
bid up the price of all housing, so that the 
average veteran finds costs beyond his means 
when he attempts to build privately. 

“This vicinuB circle must bo broken If vet¬ 
erans are to have adequate liousing. The 
boglniiiiig muf.t be made by rooting out the 
p^opananda activities and political work of 
the Pederal employees in the housing 
at,encies.“ 

FEDERAL PERIODICAL PUDLICATIONS 

Below are some of the principal Journals 
iKted in the Government Printing Oilice’s 
dlccial catalogue of Federal periodical pub- 
llcL'.tion55. The catalogue lists 118 titles pub- 
liKh(‘d regularly In magazine or bound form, 
fc'jme daily or weekly, but for the most part 
on a regular monthly basis. Virtually every 
department of the Pedernl establlF-hmcnt 
has its periodical house organ. The De¬ 
partment of AgrirulLuro publishes 12 such 
periodicals, the titles below fairly suggest 
the range of this publicity activity: Civil 
Aeronautics Journal, Department of State 
Bulletin, Federal Home IjOan Bank Review, 
Foreign Agriculture. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Foreign Service Journal, Internal 
Revenue Bulletin, Land Policy Review, 
Monthly I.abor Review, Journal of the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute. Naval Medical Bul¬ 
letin, News lor Farm Cooperatives, Consum¬ 
ers’ Guide (Department of Agriculture), 
Postal Bulletin, Public Houalng, Public 
Roads. Reclamation Era, Rural Klectrlfica- 
tioii News, Social Security Bulletin, Soil 
Conservation, Survey of Current Business, 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Certain periodical publications serve Im¬ 
portant functions of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Perhaps the beat examples of the 
indispensable titles are the Index of Copy¬ 
right Entries, the Official Garotte of the Pat¬ 
ent Office, the dally weather maps, and the 
weekly health surveys published by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The Federal Register, which publishes 
dally the official texts of all departmental 
rrgul^^iif^n.s and orders, llkcwi.se Is an indis¬ 
pensable Federal 1 unction. Decisions of the 
coui'ts, the administrative agencies and the 
cjuusi-Judlcial agencies, such as the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue and the Labor Board, also 
are essential functions in the field of Federal 
periodiealfi. Beyond these, however, the 
whole field of Federal periodicals merits close 
study by the appropriations committees of 
the Congre.'-s. 

The Federal Government today spends ap¬ 
proximately $50,000,000 a year in printing, in¬ 
cluding forma and tax returns. It spends 
another $40,000,000 a year for distribution of 
Its printed matter, principally through the 
malls. Another $15,000,000 is spent annually 
fur direct salaries of public relations officers 
and staff In the departments and agencies. 
These items currently aggregate $105,000,000 
a year, yet do not include the basic editorial 
expense in the departments and agencies for 
the preparation of this tremendous volume of 
printed matter. 

Samuel B. Pettlngill, a former Member of 
the House of Representatives from Indiana, 
observes: “You can get a Government bulle¬ 
tin on every subject, except on how to reduce 
the cost of Government. 

Congress cannot take time to study and ap¬ 
praise every Government publication each 
year. It may, however, specify precisely the 


amount which each department or agency 
will bo authorized to spend for printing, for 
distribution, for editorial expenses, for re¬ 
search, and for publicity and public rela¬ 
tions activities. An arbitrary reduction of 
25 percent in these items for each depart- 
ment-and agency over the next 2 years would 
bo a practical approach to this aspect of run¬ 
away Federal spending. 

Such a limitation on Federal publication 
functions need not impair any essential 
function of the Federal establishment, if re¬ 
maining funds were allocated soundly on the 
basis of relative public value, and the na¬ 
tional ability to pay for such services with 
available public revenues. 

A SELLING PROGEAM FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 
MATERIAL 

Much of the material published and dis¬ 
tributed by the Federal establirhment would 
pay its own way In book form outside the 
Federal Government, if sold for a price to 
all willing to pay for it. The thousands of 
tons of Government printed matter accepted 
by the people every year merely because it 
is free. Is beyond measurement. 

Congress should give consideration, per¬ 
haps, to a law which would facilitate the sale 
of essential Government publlcationa at a 
price in line with pioductloii co.stf!. including 
editorial expense. The policy now is to sell 
Government publications at nominal prices— 
piices which often do not cover actual print¬ 
ing and mailing expenses. 

The advisability of collecting full postage 
on all Government publications likewise is 
worthy of attention. If a publication Is 
worth anything to the citizen, it should be 
worth the actual production and distribu¬ 
tion costs. Such an amendment would make 
Importan t headway against the postal deficit. 

The ultimate test of the value of any 
Government publication to the citizen is to 
put a price on it. If every Federal publica¬ 
tion and periodical were priced to cover all 
co.bifi, including editorial, mechanical, and 
dLstribution, the problem of Government 
piinting toon would be brought under 
control. 

In the meantime, and pending a system¬ 
atic program of appropriation cuts by Con- 
gre.^5 in the field of publicity and public re¬ 
lations activltie.s, It is urged that a standing 
committee of recognized publicists be re¬ 
cruited by the President, on a voluntary basis, 
to conduct a running audit and constant 
appraisal of all Government publications 
and rclease.s. 

Our own estimate Is that, over a period of 
8 to 5 years, Federal cxpencUtures in this field, 
which have been increasing steadily since 
1933, could be reduced by at least $75,000,000 
a year, on a permanent basis, without the 
slightest impairment of any essential Federal 
function. Over a period of 10 years such a 
program would lighten the tax burden by 
$750,000,000. This is our measure of ex¬ 
travagance and duplication In Federal pub¬ 
licity and propaganda today. 


For the World’s Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record, an editorial entitled '‘For 
the World’s Children/' from the New 


York Times of September 20,1950. This 
editorial brings to our attention the 
splendid work of the United Nations In¬ 
ternational Childien’s Emergency Fund. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

For tiik World’s Ci-iiLDRrN 

One of the most useful and successful 
activities of the United Nations has been 
the Children’s Fund, known throughout the 
world us UKICEP. Throughout the difficult 
postwar struggle to keep the peace the 
Children’s Fund for nearly 4 years now has 
been busy saving lives, perhaps five or six 
millions of them. It has spent close to $150,- 
030,000, and it is to the great credit of the 
United iatates that Uio major part of the 
funds have been supplied by this country 
without thought of political or economic re¬ 
turn. At the present moment emergency 
feeding programs in such tueas as Greece 
and Yugoslavia, India and the Near East 
rre being conducted by UNICEF, and $500,- 
003 was set aside only a few weeks ago for 
work in Korea. 

But the emphasis has been gradually 
shifting to longcr-range projects primarily 
In Asia and in Central America. As the 
critical postwar food shortages In Europe 
h.ive been nmeliorated attention has been 
turning toward helping governments in the 
Icfcs-developcd ureas of the world to elimi¬ 
nate disease directly and, perhaps even 
more important, to train perfioniiel in public 
hrallh and rehited matters as they affect 
mothers and children. In fa<‘t. the United 
States is one of the principal bickers of a 
resolution, to be brought up at this sc.4Sloa 
of the General Assembly, which would 
formally establish the Childrcn'.s Fund as a 
l^ermanent agency of the UN instead of as 
the emergency body that it is at present. 

All of this is by way of saying that it Is 
almost incomprehensible that in approving 
a $17,000,000,000 supplemental appropriation 
bill a conference committee of the two 
Houses of Congress should have completely 
eliminated the American contribution of 
$12,500,000 to the Children’s Fund for the 
year 1950-51. If this move was supposed to 
represent economizing, we can only sny that 
it is economizing of the most misguided sort. 
Failure to provide these funds will not only 
seriously cripple UNICEF by making It al¬ 
most Impossible to plan for the coming year 
but Inevitably also will have a depressing 
effect on contributions from other countries 
which have always looked to the United 
States for leadcr&iilp in this cause. 


Presentation of Medal and Citation to 
Abe S. Ber’ber 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

OP NXW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of being 
present at the time that Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt presented a medal and citation 
to Mr. Abe 6. Berliner, of Glen Rock, 
N. J. 

Mr. Berliner, a resident of the Seventh 
Congressional District of New Jersey, has 
been outstanding for years in his devo- 
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tion to antinarcotic work. The medal 
and citation were given by the American 
Narcotic Defense Association and the 
New Jersey Narcotic Defense League. I 
am Inserting an article from the Com¬ 
munity Press dated June 29. 1950, con¬ 
cerning the valuable service contributed 
by Mr. Berliner. The article follows: 
Unitkd States Government To Honor 
Berliner for Antinarcctics V^^crk 
(By Elizabeth Hilary) 

When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt return from 
her trip abroad In a few weeks, one of her 
first cnga^iements will be a date with Abe S. 
Berliner, of Glen Rock. Mrs. Roosevelt will 
take over a happy duty, that of conferring 
on Ferllner a medal and citation given by 
the United States Government in recognition 
oj his 25 years of volunteer service in auti- 
narcotlc work. 

When the World Conference on Narcotic 
Education was formed by Admiral Richmond 
P. Hobson a quarter of a century ago. Berliner 
wn.s invited to handle publicity for the new 
group Berliner had come to Hobson’s atten¬ 
tion through his brother, Louis, national 
track and field star, and member of the 1924 
Olympic team. 

In 1928, he was Invited to the WVirld Nar¬ 
cotic Conference in London, one oif-shoot of 
which was the establishment of the American 
Narcotic Delense Association, lor which Ber¬ 
liner assumed the role of eastern area public 
relations director. At that time there were 
no uniform State laws on narcotics, and drug 
peddling was strictly in the area of Federal 
court Jurisdiction. It was this legal In¬ 
adequacy which the American Aai^ocintiou 
sought to correct. 

Today, each of the 48 States has W'ell- 
formu^jacd anti-narcotics laws, and offenses 
occurring within State borders are tried in 
local courts which have power to condf*mn, 
fine, and imprison. Only the interstate, 
Federal or world “dope” rings are left lor 
Federal handling. Thus, the check on dotie 
peddling within the Statci: is much more lar- 
reaching than It was a quarter of a century 
ago and credit for the constructive move 
mu.st go to the American Narcotic Defense 
Associction. 

Besides its legislation work, tlvri American 
group carries on an exteiasive prn',»iam de¬ 
signed to stop drug addiction be'ore it starts. 
Its cUannets are the usual educative means 
of pamphlets, pictures, and lecLure.s. Abe 
Berliner, during his 25 years of activity, has 
talked before many universities, school.s, po¬ 
lice aissoclations, and local groups across tho 
Naticm, and he is known as a lorcetul 
speaker re:;arding rintinnrcutic legislation 
before HI ale legislatures. 

But, Berliner says, this is not enough. Re¬ 
cently he called upon Governor Di’tscoU to 
establish a bureau of narcotics control in 
New Jersey Between the Federal and State 
narcotic laws stands a gap named by anti- 
narcotic workers “the twilight zone,” which 
is caused by the lack of integration between 
the two. Through this unblocked alley, 
many narcotic peddlers who rightfully be¬ 
long behind bars, are able to escape and to 
continue their deadly work. Establishment 
of a bureau of narcotics control would bring 
much-needed cooperation between State and 
Federal officials, and, according to United 
States Commissioner of Narcotics H. J. An- 
Bllnger would more efficiently enforce pres¬ 
ent State laws. Such bureaus are already in 
operation in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut, 

Far from being an alarmist, Berllnger talks 
quietly and earnestly about the danger of 
marijuana to young people, “They don’t 
know what they’re getlng into,” he says. 
"When they smoke a reefer, they’re nut told 


what It is. All they hear is that ‘it’s fun, 
try It,’ and these adolescents, just beginning 
to feel the first fiush of manhood or woman¬ 
hood, feel very adult about trying this some¬ 
thing new. A reefer or two makes them even 
more adult, they imagine—for its effect is 
to pep up their egos while at the same time 
releasing their inhibitions. Tlicy feel brave, 
or amorous, or many other things, and in 
their hopped-up state commit acts from 
which they would normally shrink. 

“The use of marijuana is habit-forming 
as IS any of the major drugs. As most 
people know, it Is used In cigarettes from 
which the tobacco is removed, the tube filled 
two-thirds with marijuana and one-thud 
with tobacco. It is sold in the same pack¬ 
ages as popular brand cigarettes, e::copt 
that the price of ‘reefers’ runs about $2.59 
per pack instead of tho 20 cc'iitb lor the 
usual cigarettes.” 

“The means used by dope peddlers for 
getting the.se doped cigarettes into the hands 
of youngsters is sickening. One of the 
peddlers will hang .around a school until he 
sights a likely looking prospect. 'Hey, feller, 
want to try something new'? Here, give it 
to you free. Try it. You’ll get a kick out 
of it like you never had before. Pass them 
around to the boys. You’ll have lots of 
lull—you and the girls.” And the carefully 
picked victim, for any one ol a number of 
ronsou.s, accepts the poison peck and be¬ 
comes the channel for its distribution in 
his set. 

“The result,” says Berliner, “is often that 
detection comes about alter some horrible 
event has taken place. With police entry 
into the ca.so, the whole nasty business comes 
out. The youngsters have to be sent to re¬ 
habilitation centers to cure them of the 
habit, and the broken-hearted parents pick 
up as be.st they can and go on from there. 

“It that were the end of the story, it 
would be bed enough. But so often. It Isn’t. 
These peddlers are in the business to make 
money. They follow the youngsters through 
the law courts, find out what rehahilitn- 
tion eentern they’ve been .sent to, and then 
go after them again when they arc released. 
Unless the yimng.ster has learned his lesson 
well and has plenty ol willpower, he can 
be drawn into tlie net ag.^on ” 

“Marijuana is making dangerous Inrori-is 
into the lives of our youth,” .<-'ays Berlnv:r. 
“IVojile need to be alerted about it right 
h)'re in New Jersi'y as well ns in otlier Siatcs. 
The Bureau of Narcotics F.uloiccment is 
badly needed and us estalDUsliment sliould 
be sponsored by the peoples ol this State.” 

Berliner also feels that before long, New 
Jersey will have to provide a hospital lor 
the care and rehabilitation of the “unfnrtu- 
luile victims of narcotic drug addiction.” 

Of the major drugs—codein. heroin, and 
morphine, an opium derivative, Berliner 
talked less. “From these addicts come your 
major criminals,” he said. “Not alone be¬ 
cause of the effects of the drug, but because 
It costs $5 a day lor one ol these addicts to 
live. That is the price they have to pay for 
their daily shot.” 

He added one startling comment: "It takes 
only one lull shot ol any of these drugs to 
make a man an addict.” 

Berliner hlmseU' has never ’‘tried” any of 
the drugs, it might be added—not even a 
single puff of a reefer. A iiunsmoker of any 
kind, he says: “I’m tho kind of guy who 
gets dizzy from a cigar. Imagine what a 
reeler might do.” 

All of Berliner’s antinarcotic work has 
been at his own expense. His has been a 
volunteer capacity, for which he has not only 
studied and labored, but for which also he 
has paid the bills. When one considers the 
scope of his activity, it is not surprising that 
the United States Government thinks it’s 
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time for one good, contributing American 
citizen to achieve recognition. 

But Berliner’s civic activities do not end 
there. An Insurance broker by trade, he has 
been in the forefront ol community projects 
for many years. Last year, he was Bergen 
County chairman of the heart campaign. In 
January he was appointed a State trustee of 
the New Jensey chapter of the National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. He 
has served on the pack committee of the 
Glen Rock Byrd School cub scout unit, and 
is immediate past national commander of the 
Legion of Guardsmen, an organization com¬ 
posed of members of the National Guard. 

Last year, in this capacity, he called on 
President Truman. One ol his proudest pos- 
sessions is a news picture of himself and 
Truman deep in conversation. “I spent 
three-quarters of an hour with him,” says 
Berliner. “We had a wonderful talk.” 

This past weekend was spent at Trenton 
where he was toastmaster for the annual con¬ 
vention dinner of the New Jersey State Le¬ 
gion of Guardsmen. 

Berliner is a graduate of New York Uni¬ 
versity where he majored in journalism. He 
is a Patersonian by birth, and an American 
by practice. His scrapiiook is studded with 
sinking pictures of Abraham Lincoln, and 
a mentiCJii of Thomas Jefferson will evoke 
a responsive gleam and an Intense state¬ 
ment: “The most vronclerful American that 
ever lived.” 

’Throughout tho conversation as he spoke 
out against lethargy, dishonesty, race preju¬ 
dice, and crooked politics, we were reminded 
of a poem which appears in the Poet’s Corner 
of this newspaper this WTCk: 

"We care not what his temples or his creeds; 

One fact holds clear and fust: 

Tliat Into his fateful heap of days’ deeds, 

The f>oul of a man is cast.” 

If Berliner hns a credo, that—judging by 
his acts—is what It says. 


Lobbying—Secret Propaganda Is Not the 
American Way 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

i:0N. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE3ENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the Members of this House are familiar 
with the floods of letters and barrages of 
telegrams which come to Congress from 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment whenever important legisla¬ 
tion is under consideration. Most of the 
Members, however, are probably not 
aware that this organization also makes 
secret mass mailings to Congress with¬ 
out identifying themselves. Secret 
propaganda is not the American way, 
and I regret that it is my duty to tell 
the Members of the House that the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment recently sent Members of Congress 
anonymous letters in plain envelopes. 

Just before the contempt citation of 
Edward A. Rumely was brought before 
this body, Members of the House re¬ 
ceived a flcc l of mailed “telegrams” 
which \ ... j i; . y Oii y pro due lions of 
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telegrams. These purported to come 
from several newspaper publishers in 
Colorado, Florida, and other States. 
However, the envelopes were postmarked 
in Washington, D. C., and carried no 
return address or name. 

On July 26. just 4 days before this 
House cited Edward A. Rumely for con¬ 
tempt. each Member of Congress was 
sent a letter purporting to come from a 
doctor in Burley. Idaho. It enclosed a 
letter which the same doctor had written 
to me on July 8, condemning me for 
asking the Committee for Constitutional 
Government to tell our committee who 
their big financial angels were. 

This letter came in a plain envelope, 
and was postmarked New York, N. Y. 
Now I thought thut the doctor might 
have been in New York on a vacation, 
but most doctors I know use envelopes 
with their own name and address in the 
upper right hand corner. My interest 
was further aroused by the fact that the 
letter did not bear a stamp, but had 
been sent through a postage meter. I 
therefore asked the Postmaster General 
who used the meter in question, and he 
answered immediately that the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government 
used the meter. 

Mr. Speaker, I vigorously defend the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment’s right to try to influence Congress 
by mass mailing of reproduction of let¬ 
ters of their supporters, or by any other 
legal means. I feel, however, that peo¬ 
ple w^ho try to influence Congress should 
come out in the open and identify them¬ 
selves, and not hide behind such subter¬ 
fuges. 

The House Committee on Lobbying 
docs not wnsh to regulate, prohibit, or 
hamper in any way attempts to influ¬ 
ence legislation, but I believe, and I think 
that all of the members of the committee 
agree, that Congress has the right to 
know the identity of those who spend 
money to try to influence Congress. At 
this point in the Record I wish to include 
copies of the two letters from the Idaho 
doctor, my letter to the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, and his reply: 

J. R. Ktrciier, m. D., 
Burley, Idaho, July 26, 1950. 

H&NwRabi.e and Dear Sir: Attached hereto 
Is a letter I have written to each Member of 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 

James K. Kircher. M. D. 


J. R. Kirchbr, M. D., 
Burley, Idaho, July 8,1950, 
Hon, Frank Buchanan, 

Chairman, Committee on Lobbying Ac^ 
tivitics. House of Representatives, 
Washington, I), C. 

Dear Sir: The committee, of which you 
are chairman, has an Important Job to do. 
However, when the chairman of any commlt- 
teet, without consulting the other members, 
considers himself in a position that he can 
violate the Constitutlun—the basic moral 
principles on which our country was found¬ 
ed—I say to you and to all who will hear: 
•‘Let the committee chairman be Investigated 
and If the findings of such Investigations In¬ 
dicate, let him also be removed from office 
according to whatever procedures are legally 
established for such cases.” 


I am sure you are acquainted with the 
unconstitutional violation I mentioned. 
That Is, your submitting of questionnaires 
to corporations concerning expenditures for 
advertising, literature, contributions, or any 
project you may consider to fall within your 
catch-all definition of lobbying. All this is 
Just another step toward Government con¬ 
trol of individual rights. 

Ycur demand that the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government submit a list of those 
who bought literature for distribution pur¬ 
poses In the true American spirit, and par¬ 
ticularly copies of The Road Ahead, is none 
of your’s or anyone elsc’s business. Are you 
and others afraid of the effect of this book? 
Are you alarmed at the rl.'slng tide of public 
opinion threatening the insldous growth of 
piecemeal social ism? 

I am proud to tell you that I have, In a 
small way, helped distribute this enllghtcn- 
lu" book end other litersture. I o’-'ly wish 
I cou^d do more. The response has been 
gratifying and I believe that the people of 
this area, at least, are getting entirely fed 
up with subsidies, confiscatory taxes, deficit 
spending, controls, and encroachments of 
their personal freedoms. 

In regard to lobbying, as you define the 
term, vjo are alfo getting tired of having 
our money spent for lobbying by Government 
bureaus, Congre.ss, and the Executive. 

I wish to warn you and all members of 
ycur committee, that the common people of 
this country still have the power to dispose 
of .all compromising leaders, socialistic think- 
era, and those who believe we are unable to 
take care of ourselves. The day of reckoning 
Is not too far distant for such men, regard¬ 
less cf what political party they proclaim 
themselves to be under. 

Have ycu read The Road Ahead? If not, I 
sincerely hope you will and will spend some 
thought on the Information contained with¬ 
in ita pages. 

I will cvintlnue to aid In the committee’s 
work, and am proud to list ray name on the 
rolls of tho.be who are fighting to protect our 
llbcrtie.*? lor posteilty. 

Very truly yours, 

James R. Kircher, M. D. 


September 19, 1950. 
The Postmaster General, 

Post Office Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Donaldson: On July 8, 1950, 
J. R, Klrchner, M. D., of Burley, Idaho, ed- 
drp.ssed u letter to me relating to the Investi¬ 
gation of Edward A. Rumely’s Committee for 
Con.stitutional Government which was con¬ 
ducted by the House Lobbying Committee. 
Thereafter, on July 27. 1960, Members of 
Congress were sent copies of this letter. A 
forwarding letter was attached to each such 
copy. It, too, purported to be from Burley, 
Idaho. 

The envelopes in which these letters were 
mailed, however, were postmarked New York, 
and contained no return address. Further¬ 
more, the envelopes appeared to have been 
addre.s8ed by stencil plates. 

The citizen’s right to petition the Members 
of C'jiigress Is one of our most sacred rights, 
and must be re.spected. I am not Interested 
In regulating or limiting Dr. Klrchner’s 
rights in any way, nor do we wish to regulate 
the distribution of Klrchner’s letter. How¬ 
ever, I believe that this committee and the 
Congress have a right to know the Identity of 
the person or group who circulated this let¬ 
ter, which appears to be an attempt to In¬ 
fluence the vote of the Congress on the con¬ 
tempt citation of Edward A. Rumely. 
(Klrchner’s original letter was written on 
July 8, 1960. The mailing to Members of 
Congress was made on July 27, so that the 


letter would arrive Just before the House 
voted on the contempt citation of Rumely.) 

I would therefore appreciate your advis¬ 
ing me of the Identity of the person or or¬ 
ganization which uses Pltney-Bowes Meter 
No. 173670 at New York. N. Y. This meter 
number appears on the envelope In question. 
Sincerely yours, 

Prank Buchanan, 
Chairman, Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities. 

Office of the Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1950, 
Hon. Frank Buchanan, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Lobby¬ 
ing Activities, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Chairman : Reference is made to 
your letter of September 19, 1950, request¬ 
ing that you be advi.«:od of the Identity of 
the person or organization using postage 
meter No. PB 173570 at New York, N. Y. 

The permit for the use of this meter Is 
presently held by the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government, 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jesse M. Donaldson, 

Postmaster General. 


Address by Morris L. Ernst Before the 
Section on Criminal Law, American Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

mil HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Morris L. Ernst, before the 
American Bar Association, section of 
criminal law, on September 20,1950. 

Mr. Ernst is well known throughout 
legal circles for his outstanding work 
in the field of civil rights and civil liber¬ 
ties. He was a member of the Presi¬ 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Secret foreign world-wide organizations 
have affected the desires of our people to 
live in peace. They have caused the lower¬ 
ing of our standards of living In order that 
we may Insure our way of life by guns, 
planes, and bombs—If necessary. It would 
be paradoxical In the extreme if against this 
background the Jurisprudence of our Na¬ 
tion were to be unaffected by dictators who 
operate with stealthy wealth and vast fanati¬ 
cism. Not only are we affected—we are in 
psjril—peril in terms of our machinery of 
Justice. In fact, If we are less than calmly 
wise we will win the conflict only to lose it 
by bending, during the struggle, down to 
the level of Communist and Fascist tech* 
niques. 

Seldom has our Nation acted with more 
hysteria and less acumen. We impose oaths 
to detect those sneaks to whom an oath Is an 
avowed bourgeois Irrelevancy, we taint non- 
Communlsts as If they were Communists 
thus aiding the Communists by beclouding 
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the line between CoramunlsU and non-Com- 
munlsts, by economic and social ostracism we 
make it nigh Impossible for people to leave 
that organization—we do this rather than 
induce, as we can, at least one-third of the 
members under 30 years of age to desert It; 
we impose a kind of attainder, social and 
economic, on those who years ago Joined 
nonpolitical organizations but later captured 
by Communlrt agents; we now deter decent 
people from joining all organizations thus 
abdicating all organized efforts to the men 
and women of the underground; we fire off 
radio programs actresses without any hear¬ 
ing and shut down the use of halls re¬ 
quested for Communist followers. In be¬ 
wildered fashion we evoke blanket proscrip¬ 
tions in governmental Jobs rather than des¬ 
ignate the sensitive Jobs in sensitive areas; 
we seldom distinguish between the ineluc¬ 
table use of appraisal by association and 
the abhorrent concept of criminal guilt by 
mere association. These are only a few sam¬ 
ples of our folly—a kind of adolescent noisy 
folly that deflects our thinking from a sound 
attack on this social disease, a kind of seem¬ 
ingly eflcctive folly that accomplishes noth¬ 
ing except false headlines in the irrespon¬ 
sible parts of the press and an increase of 
cynicism and despair. Above all we fail to 
take counsel from J. Edgar Hoover who heads 
our national reporting agency, and Just be¬ 
cause he reports and docs not indict or dis¬ 
charge has a position of vantage. His picas 
for disclosure instead of suppression should 
give pause to those who think an iceberg 
would be less dangerous If all under water. 

Everyone has all the answers and no one 
has the questions because of the historical 
background. Only a short time ago the 
army of Ru.ssians was a valuable ally against 
a similar but less shrewd type of tyranny. 
Surely this welcomed mass of fighting men 
accounts for a part ot our emotional con¬ 
flict. '■’hen again, never before in our his¬ 
tory have we had to admit that there are 
severe limiting factors weighing against be¬ 
lievers ill the First Freedom in any con¬ 
test of ideas or arms. A dictatorship Is 
equipped to start war. Sheep can be driven 
to their own slaughter, while free men would 
rather argue and debate than die or kill. 
This is as it should be but it presents a han¬ 
dicap even though free men ultimately fight 
better than slaves. Above nil we have had 
little experience with organized secret mass 
movements, and the leaders of our national 
thought have remained too remote and hence 
ignorant of the pathological workings of 
those men and women who, benefiting by 
our pursuit of freedom, Joined movements 
to disrupt liberal forces in the first instance 
but ever ready finally to subvert our Gov¬ 
ernment. No forum In our land has ap¬ 
proached the over-all problem. 

I have purposely met on many occasions 
over the past decades with the heads of 
underground movements and more particu¬ 
larly v;ith Communist leaders and have 
reached one conclusion which I use as a 
springboard for my thinking. It is this— 
secrecy and mendacity are so closely allied 
that we cannot put an end to one without 
destroying the other. In fact, Communists, 
as is also true of Ku Kluxers. Fascists, and 
Bundists cannot survive In our climate if in 
the open and without night shirts. A.s a 
corollary may I note that the Communist 
Party in our economy has, aside from its 
Negro members, no economic base. It relies 
for its vast funds, its leaders, and Its rank 
and file on middle- and upper-middle-class 
folk—men and women who in Freudian 
terms are transferring their rebellion against 
parents into abject acceptance of the author¬ 
ity of a new papa—called Stalin. Papa Stalin 
tells them if the pact with Hitler Is good or 
bad; whether Tito is angel or devil. All 


regimented secret mass movements Inviie 
peculiarly those people who dislike the chore 
of making decisions. Living on orders irom 
above seems, and maybe is, simpler even 
though less Joyous to those of us who prefer 
the circuit rides of trial and error. 

Against this scant appraisal of background 
I have time to discuss only four avenues of 
approach of a legal nature. Don't think that 
my mention of these four indicates a com¬ 
prehensive program. To take up four in 
one-half hour is truly an impertinence. 
We need dozens of totally new techniques 
and it’s high time that the President appoint 
a national commission In the nature of a 
British royal high commission to bring 
into the arena of public debate a comprehen¬ 
sive program—something which congre.s- 
slonal-committee behavior plus tlie equally 
shabby headlines of our dally press have 
totally failed to do. 

My first proposal impinges on the matrix 
of our society—the first amendment, not us 
conceived in 1787 but as expanded by Su¬ 
premo Court decisions. The theory of free 
speech is our national gamtale—our goverii- 
nieiital religion. We stake our all on an act 
of faith—truth will win out in the conflict 
of ideas In the market. But I buggest we 
must now wake up to realize that truth has 
slight chance to win out In a market dis¬ 
torted and colored by stealth and anonym¬ 
ity. Stealth in thib field is a fraud on the 
minds of people. 

We have traveled far from the days of 
town meetings when the speaker stood up 
to say his piece. Now wdth mass media of 
communication plus the increasing ease of 
people Joining in organized groups it is Im¬ 
perative that the market place be no longer 
tainted by speakers for anonymous forces. In 
a busy world it is essential that we be ad¬ 
vised for whom the speaker is talking, who 
pay.s for the pamphlet, the radio program, 
or newspaper advertising. I assume you 
agree with my faith in the people—that is, 
we will abide by the people’s choice of their 
rulers whether klansmon or Communists pro¬ 
vided the choice results from the clash In 
clean and open market place. 

In 1787 we had secret committees of cor¬ 
respondents but no analogy can be properly 
drawn between the secret letters of the 
Adams family and the million dollars raise !, 
lor example, in the Scottsboro case, when 
only $00,000 of the million was spent on the 
case itself Tliese are the figures given to me 
by Earl Browder before he was semldeposed 
by his Papa Stalin. Moreover, there can bo 
no sound legal analogy between the indi¬ 
vidual .spy planted by a foreign government 
In our midst operating through bribery or 
other forms of seduction, and the penetra¬ 
tion of government by persons with concealed 
dlvlblons of loyalty and acting through co¬ 
hesive groups. I suggest that wt are making 
a serious mistake in our legal approaches un¬ 
less we distinguish between individual be¬ 
havior patterns and the increasing effective¬ 
ness ot group activities. This is the first 
departure we must make in our legal 
thinking. 

We then ran look at organized entrance 
Into the market. We have a long history 
of pursuit of disclosure as opposed to sup¬ 
pression. For example, the Pure Food and 
Drug Acts, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and our postal controls ot the 
second class malls—all are predicated on the 
theory of caveat vendor rather than caveat 
emptor. I should guess that in terms of 
criminal law, the endeavor to suppress Ideas 
will bring none of the results which the 
most high-minded of the proponents of the 
concept hope for. For my part I wish wo 
could force the Communist Party to go on 
the ballot rather than try to suppress H. 
The most that can be expected irora our 


present approaches to the problem will be 
that the Communist groups will form a new 
organization under a new name and disavow 
in Aesopian language those principles or 
actlvlLies which have been Interdicted by the 
courts. We may find that all wc have out¬ 
lawed is a name. Unlike dictators who are 
always insecure and alraid of ideas—we must 
not and should not try to outlaw ideas. But 
wc have open to us very simple and to my 
mind effective remedies in the nature of dis¬ 
closure. Pur whom were the pickets at the 
White House selling tholr wares when that 
$.:0,0C0 picket line urged us to play ball with 
Hitler at a time when Hitler and Stalin were 
in bed together? I would defend the right 
of people to picket the President’s home but 
It is shocking that we still do not know for 
whom the pickets were picketing. For my 
part I believe that ail organizations of mass 
appeal trying to buy the public mind should 
make full disclosure of source of Income, use 
of funds and other pertinent facts, along the 
lines ol present disclosure imposed on those 
users of the mail pouches who seek cheap 
postage rates, to wit: second class. At pres¬ 
ent If you can afford first class postage 
charges you may sneak up on the public. 
The Washington Post prints several times a 
year tne names of its main stockholders or 
bondholders but millions of pamphlets can 
be sent out by Gerald L. K. Smith or Frank 
Gannett or by anti-Cathollc or antl-Scmlllc 
bigots, or by Communists raising millions of 
dollars each year in this Nation, without 
one particle ot disclosure. 

Surely you and I would prefer to live, as a 
matter ol taste, in a folkway of personal 
anonymity with respect to our group activi¬ 
ties but the discomfort of group generic dis¬ 
closure must be suffered in order to meet the 
conflict of ideas spread by secret subversive 
groups. Above all, to single out any one 
group at any one time ot history for disclos¬ 
ure is dangerous even if possible at the 
moment of selection, and may well invite 
our people to demand sporadic and piece¬ 
meal disclosure m fortuitous fashion when¬ 
ever a particular situation seems to create 
a particular danger to our folkway. The con¬ 
stitutional base for such controls is indis¬ 
putably in the post roads power as to ano¬ 
nymity in the mails, and in taxing power as 
to secrecy of those millions collected each 
year through underground aegis of Com¬ 
munist, Fasci.st, or other organizetlons. We 
must revi.se our thinking a.s to secrecy for 
those W'ho lobby not to Congre.ss but to the 
minds Ol the people. I am not now talking of 
adherence to ideas but rather adherence to 
group activity whether the adherence be by 
membership, contribution, or otherwise. The 
distinction is important because in a coun¬ 
try of our vast dimensions, so far removed 
from town meeting days, any single individ¬ 
ual operating alone is impotent and in fact, 
the very purpose of group activity is to 
overcome individual impotence. 

As a guide, I refer you to the New York 
statutes which without outlawry cull for dis¬ 
closure as a condition of operation for groups 
like the Klan, which statutes presented no 
constitutional infirmities when reviewed hy 
our highest court. Nor am I disturbed by 
the argument that such over-all disclosure 
will make it impo.sslble for unpopular mi¬ 
nority groups to be organized. Among other 
evidence, I point to the fact that President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, of 
which I happen to have been a member, in 
a little discussed section of its report, came 
out for full disclosure of all groups. This, if 
you please, with the backing of labor, em¬ 
ployer, and various racial and religious mi¬ 
nority groups such as Catholic, Jews, and 
Negroes. 

Let me shift to a second phase of the 
problem on which I suggest a new approach. 
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Eleven men Rather In a room and discuss 
the subversion of a bank on some snowy 
distant week end. We do not wait until 
such robbers are at the door of the bank, 
nor would we listen to a plea of the con- 
fctitutjonal rights of the bank subvcrters 
under the first amendment. To analogize, 
I should Imagine that the 11 Communists re¬ 
cently tried, Insofar as their meetings and 
words were eerret, have no claim whatsoever 
under ihe first amendment. I have not read 
the record In that case and hence I am not 
talking about the evidence. I am quite clear 
that I would defend their speech Insofar as 
It was published or spoken openly in the 
market place with full disclosure for whom 
the words were uttered. However, I am 
talking solely of the rule of law to be applied 
to the facl.s, and I am fearful that any rule 
of law other than one based on the rllstl no¬ 
tion between secret and public speech may 
well turn out to supply a deprivation of our 
Increasingly generous faith In the rights of 
free exchange of Ideas. Surely secret speech 
is not of the character considered worthy of 
the high protection written in the first 
amendment as Interpreted by our highest 
court. Moreover, the type and quality of the 
overt act needed to supply the necessary 
bridge from ideas to behavior must be anal¬ 
ogized in secret speech cases to the bank 
robbers rather than to the single disclosed 
propounder of even what nt any one moment 
of history may be deemed a present and clear 
danger. 

This leads me to a third proposal. We 
should reconsider the Holmes slogan of clear 
and present danger. Surely the old Judge— 
a hater of slogans—might today, If alive, ask 
for a reappraisal. To me “clear and present" 
are too subjectivo to be of as great value as 
the standards used by Judge Brandels and 
much overlooked by later Jurists. L. D. B. 
raised two objective tests: Is there time to 
make answer, and In the ultimate, Is there 
time to call in the police? I suggest this Is a 
safer rule of law to be applied to the cur¬ 
tailment of speech. I take it that a lully 
dlrclosed Coxey's army could march on Wur^h- 
Ington proposing to break every window In 
the Capitol and we would Jeer, shower sa¬ 
tire, and give answer. We would not arrest 
and suppress the army even on entering 
Washington. We could have police ready and 
on hand In case of need. This rule takes 
care of the tired and worn out example of 
crying fire In a theater, for then there Is no 
lime to give answer. With secret speech 
there Is never time to answer. I refer you 
to Norway’s Mr Quisling. When could the 
Czechs have been able to find “clear and 
present" danger before my friend Jan 
Masaryk was done In? Thus, the rule must 
be directed toward the very secrecy which 
denies the opjxjrtunlty to give answer or even 
ultimately to use force to protect our struc¬ 
tures of life. I suggest that cleor-and-pres- 
ent-danger rule la now a clear-and-present 
danger to free speech. 

Of the many approaches I would enjoy 
discussing I have time only for a fourth, col¬ 
lateral to the questions 1 have raised. I re¬ 
fer to the unresolved field of law which In¬ 
volves a troublesome technique used by the 
state to protect the state. I am opposed 
philosophically to all wire tapping, but 1 
have come to the conclusion that the last 
half dozen Attorney Generals and Solicitors, 
and Presidents Roosevelt and Truman were 
correct in condoning wire tapping by the 
Federal Goverxunent in the fields of espionage 
and sedition. The FBI only recently has an¬ 
nounced that at any one time It taps less 
than 200 wires in the entire Nation. I 
think It wholesome that the FBI give re¬ 
ports as to the extent of the practice but I 
am really not bothered by Its tapping under 
approval of the Attorney Genera’ as com¬ 


pared to the tens of thousands of wire taps 
legally or illegally mode by local city and 
State police each year. The constitution of 
New York State, for example, purports to 
legalize, vLs-A-vls the Federal Constitution 
and the preempting of telephone wires by 
the Federal Government, what in fact Is 
vast Indiscriminate Invasion of homes and 
businesses often for the discovery of such 
minor quaint pursuits as prostitution, 
gambling, or betting on horses. I suggest 
that unless we strictly limit such quite dis¬ 
tasteful searches without warrants our 
people will eventually rise up and ask for the 
abolition of all taps. Moreover. I would 
think that even In the scant and limited 
field of Federal tapping to preserve the State, 
all permits should flow from the Attorney 
General—even if requested by Treasury, 
Armed Forces, or other departments. Aside 
from national security I would have us con¬ 
done wire tapping only in the field of kid¬ 
naping and extortion where life Is at stake, 
and then only on request of affected parties. 

The bar has acted on phases of the prob¬ 
lem but surely, as presumed leaders of our 
Foclcty. has made no Impression on national 
thinking. We face a research magnificent— 
an exploration badly needed to help our Ju- 
rlrprudence grow up to the new problems of 
handling mendacity and secrecy—organized 
on a world-wide scale. Being a glandular 
optimist, I am confident the victory Is ours 
as soon as we stop generalizing and smear¬ 
ing and get down to acting as social engineers 
to cope with the Ideas written by two men 
under a candlelight a century ago. 


Coagreseman John A. McGuire 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

OF WEwT VIEGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEi’RESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
second session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress draws to a close I should like to say 
a few words in praise of our colleague 
the Honorable John A. Mc3uire, of the 
Third District of Connecticut. Con¬ 
gressman McGuire is asking the people 
of that district to reelect him to Con¬ 
gress in November on the basis of the 
excellent record he has made here. 

John McGuire came to the House of 
Representatives from the town of Wal¬ 
lingford, Conn., where he had served for 
16 consecutive years as town clerk. He 
knows the Third Connecticut District 
thoroughly and fully understands Its 
problems as a result of his service as 
chairman of the State Democratic Com¬ 
mittee of Connecticut and his eight con¬ 
secutive 2-year terms as Town Clerk of 
Wallingford, I can think of no Member 
of this House who has given more ear¬ 
nest and careful attention to the needs 
and interests of his constituents than 
John McGuire. That he wiU continue 
to give that kind of service, regardless 
of his political affiliations, Is a foregone 
conclusion. By his untiring devotion to 
duty and profound concern with the 
legislative measures before the House, 
he has demonstrated not only his ability 
to cope with the urgent problems with 
which the Nation must contend, but also 


hfs awareness and determination to 
meet the needs of the constituents he is 
privileged to serve. 

He is a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, one 
of the most powerful committees of the 
House. The distinguished chairman of 
that committee, the Honorable Rosert 
Crosscr, showed his high regard for Con¬ 
gressman McGuire by appointing him as 
one of the five members of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on War Claims. This important 
subcommittee has considered some 30 
bills on war claims alone during the 
present session. 

The wide range of Mr. McGuire's in¬ 
terests can be seen by some of the bills 
he has introduced during the past 2 
years. They include measures to re¬ 
quire the owners of airplanes to be finan¬ 
cially responsible for damage caused by 
such airplanes; to create a committee 
for the purpose of conducting an inves¬ 
tigation and Ltudy to determine an ap¬ 
propriate design for the Tag of the 
United States should the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii or both be admitted 
to the Union. 

He has also sponsored legislation to 
provide for the payment of up to $10,000 
to the widows, children, or parents of a 
member of our Armed Forces who, as a 
prisoner of war. was illegally killed by 
the Government of North Korea; to 
amend the War Claims Act by providing 
for compensation to prisoners of war 
held by the North Koreans and any of 
our soldiers hiding in Korea to avoid cap¬ 
ture by the North Koreans; and to estab¬ 
lish a War Damage Corporation to pro¬ 
vide reasonable protection against loss 
or damage to property resulting from 
enemy attack. 

In addition he introduced a bill to 
establish a Federal Small Business Ad¬ 
ministration for the purpose of helping 
independent small business enterprises 
and to make capital and credit for such 
enterprises more readily available. 

He is the author of a resolution that 
our Government should take such action 
before the United Nations as may be nec¬ 
essary to insure that Italy may be 
trustees of those colonies which she pos¬ 
sessed prior to World War 11, and a reso¬ 
lution calling for an Investigation of 
safety regulations governing air travel. 

One of the country’s leading labor 
papers had this to say about Mr. McGuire 
in a recent issue: 

HlB industry Is amazing. The record shows 
he has answered more roll calls than any 
other member of the Connecticut delega¬ 
tion. That Is only an example of the way 
he sticks to hls Job. On all progressive legis¬ 
lation, and particularly on labor legislation, 
hls record is without a flaw. 

Mr. Speaker, John McGuire has made 
an exceptional record as a first-term 
Member of this House. He has shown 
himself to be a man of character, integ¬ 
rity, and action. He has worked hard 
and faithfully for his district and for 
Connecticut and for this Nation in a crit¬ 
ical period of its history. His constitu¬ 
ents will do well to send him back to 
Congress and so take advantage of the 
experience and the seniority he has here. 
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Senator Baker^ of Oregon, and the BattSe 
of Balls Bluff 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OB' MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
on behalf of the Senator from Oregon 
I Mr. Morse! to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a speech delivered 
by Grant Conway, vice president of the 
Oregon State Society of Washington, on 
the subject of Senator Baker, of Oregon, 
and the Battle of Balls Bluff. This 
splendid address was given at Balls Bluff, 
Va.. April 9. 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Baker of Oregon and the Battle of 
Balls Bluff 

The Battle of Bnlls Bluff is known chiefly 
as the place where Senator Edward Dickinson 
Baker, of Oregon, was killed. This monu¬ 
ment was erected primarily in his memory 
Ly CongrebB. Baker has been largely for¬ 
gotten in the twentieth century, but In 
the middle of the miieteenth century he 
was one of the foremost characters on the 
Americnn scone, nnd his likeness may be 
loiuid between JefferKcui and Washington in 
the rotunda in the Capitol, where It wa.s 
placed by act of the Forty-second Congress 
in 1873. Within the past year President 
Truman made a special trip as the guest of 
Senator Morse to pay homage to this now 
almost forgotten hl.storical personage.* There 
is a small stone on which Baker’s name is in¬ 
scribed outside that fence supposedly mark¬ 
ing the spot where he fell. HoWev(?r. he is 
not buried here. Ills body was earned Horn 
the field of battle by hh comrades and serv¬ 
ices were held in the Senate Chamber where 
he held office at the time ol his death, and 
then his remains were tran.sporlcd to the 
State of California, where he was buried in 
the cemetery on Lone Mountain in San Fran¬ 
cisco, a cemetery which he had dedicated 
7 years earlier. But his mortal remains 
have not been permitted to rest in pc.ace. 
At the close ol World War II I was in Sun 


* Senator Wayne L. Morse introduced Sen¬ 
ate Joint Resolution 168 on April 24. I9i»0: 

Resolved, etc.. That the Architect of the 
Capitol, with the approval ol the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the Library, is hereby authorized 
nnd directed to procure and cause to be af¬ 
fixed to the base of the statue of Edward 
Dickinson Baker, located in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, a suitable plaque bearing ap¬ 
propriate references to the life and achieve¬ 
ments of tlTf" said Edward Dickinson Baker. 

"There Ls hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated such sum ns may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Joint resolu¬ 
tion.” 

The resolution Is followed by a two- 
column biography of E. D. Baker which may 
be found in the Congressional Record, April 
24,1950. Most of the Capitol Building guards 
know only that Senator Baker was from 
Oregon. My first inquiry about Baker ad¬ 
dressed to a uniformed attendant In the ro¬ 
tunda In 1940 was referred to an ‘‘export,’* 
who confused Baker with Senator Joseph 
Lane. The resolution iiitrociuced by Senator 
Morse will provide a suitable plaque to In- 
from Capitol visitors of the achievements 
of Senator Baker of Oregon, 


Francisco when the Lone Mountain Ceme¬ 
tery gave way to progressive civic planning. 
A controversy developed as to where he would 
be reburied. The town of Baker, Oreg., 
named in honor ol Baker, requer.ted that his 
body bo reinterred there. However, the Army 
took over in this emergency nnd decreed that 
the Presidio at the Golden Gate would bo 
the proper place. 

FRIEND OP LINCOLN 

Baker was pcrhap.s Aiie Lincoln's close.st 
friend. They were rival young lawyers In 
southern Illinoi-s, where Baker was credited 
as being more in demand as a public s)ieaker. 
Whtn tlie cornerstone ol the State capltol 
Wf's laid July 4, 1837, Baker was chosen over 
other competing orators tcj deliver the dedi¬ 
cation f.poeeh.^ Ill 1844 Baker and Lincoln 
opporc rl each other in the Whig primary and 
Baker was elected t() Congress While Baker 
was espousing an unpomilar local cause at 
the Sp/mgfield Courthouse he was tlircatoned 
b. a mob of Democrats, and Lincoln came to 
his rescue on the platform and del ended free 
speech and a riot was avoided • Later Baker 
resigned hi.s .seat in the House wliile he was 
taking part in the Mexican War and Lincoln 
was ele.^ted to the office. On his return from 
the Wiir Baker moved to another congres¬ 
sional district and both Baker and Lincoln 
were elected to Congress on the Whig ticket. 

Before Lincoln was Inaugurated lor Presi¬ 
dent, Baker visited his own mother at Spring- 
field and Linetiln paid a visit to hi.s homo 
there and expresred himself to Baker. "I’d 
rather have you elected Senator than any 
man alive." * 

Seiintor Baker introduced Lincoln at the 
Presidential inauguration, in tlie Senate 
Baker acted as the Republican Party whip on 
ndminibtration bills and handled patronage. 
T.incoln gave Baker the tusk of convincing 
Henry Clay that he should accept the Arn- 
lias.sadorship to Russia rather than a cabinet 
poat for his support during the campaign.® 
A delegation with a petition called upon Lin¬ 
coln to prote.st the way Baker was handling 
patroiia''e. Lincoln tore up the petition in 
their pre.sencc. tos.scd it in a White House 
lire lace, and dismissed them' 

At Efiker’s death, Willie Lincoln wrote a 
poetic eulogy. Carl Sandburg be.st expu -.'^cs 
Lincoln's lo.ss when Senator Baker aied ' 

"Gone now forever from Lincoln war a 
trumpet, a shield, an Intlmale companion 
and a bright light of loyalty, namesake of 
Ins second born bov, his choice of all men 
to imrc)duco him for a Presidential innu- 
guriil addre.ss Not again would tlie two of 
tliem laugh with glee over Baker’s leaving 
California in 1860 to enter Oregon, form a 
combiiuitioii of Republicans and Dougins 
Democrats and wreck the political status of 
the secefesioulsts—” 

PXTBIJC SERVANT OF THE WEST 

Baker stumped the State of California in 
18 j 0 lor the first Republic Presidential can¬ 
didate, John C. Fremont. The Republicans 


2 The committee considered Lincoln, Doug¬ 
las, James A McDougull, John A. Logan, 
Lyman Truinball, and others and finally 
chose Baker, who was only *26. Samuel D. 
Woods, Lights and Shadows of Life on the 
Pacific Coa.st, Funk and Wagnalls, New York 
and London, 1910, p. 93. 

“ Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The 
Prairie Years. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927, 
1:146. 

* Joseph Wallace, Sketch of the Life and 
Public Services of Edward D. Baker. Spring- 
field. Ill., 1870. 63-4. 

''Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The 
War Years, Harcourt. Brace & Co., 1939, 1:32. 

“Elijah R. Kennedy, The Contest for Cali¬ 
fornia In 1861: How Col. E. D. Baker Saved 
the Pacific States to the Union, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1912. 203. 

•Op. clt., Sandburg, War Years, I: 324. 
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were nn unimportant minority In California 
and his political future there was dim. 

Ill September 3859, a Republican delega¬ 
tion from Oregon, including three of the 
State committeemen, invited him to come to 
Oregon. He was offered support for the 
United States Senate If he would stump the 
State for the party. He visited Oregon al¬ 
most immediately and became convinced 
that he was both needed and wanted. Re¬ 
turning to San Francisco he closed his law 
office and sailed February 17, 1860 for Port¬ 
land on the Panama^ 

On his arrival in Salem, Oreg., he opened a 
lav/ office and began a whirlwind campaign 
around the State. By stagecoach, on horse¬ 
back, and boat he went everywhere possible 
in the lime before the spring primary, pour¬ 
ing out floods of Inspiring oratory. The se¬ 
cessionist Democrats could see that they 
lacked a majority for their candidates In the 
Oregon State Legislature, the elective body 
of the time, and slipped away to Uncle Nick 
Schram’s barn where the sergeant-at-arms 
discovered them and brought back enough 
of them to secure a quorum and elect Baker 
and Ne.smith with the help of a coalition 
with the Douglas (Union) Democrats.* Baker 
thereby became the first Republican elected 
to Federal office from the Pacific coast 

Arriving in San Francisco. October 19, 1800. 
on the Vroiher Jonathan, he was greeted 
tav a 100-gun salute and a parade. On Oc¬ 
tober 26 he delivered his speech, "Apo.strophe 
to Freedom.’’ which was famous for many 
years theri'after. at the American Theater. 
The attendance was reported at 4,000 with 
twice that number turned away.’** 

Biker, while in the Senate, was credited 
with helping nip in the burl the movement 
for a Piirlfic Confederacy, a movement led 
bv Senators Joe Lane nnd William M. Gwin. 
There was a strong scce.s.stonist movement In 
Oi-eenn and California which Is not generally 
known. 

Senator Baker used his influence with 
Prehdent Lincoln and Gen. Winlield Scott to 
iTO’e high ranking Army officers of ques¬ 
tionable loyalty on the Pacific coa.st relieved 
of dut^ and in some casc.s arrested. Adjutant 
General Thom.as wrote clirertly to three Ore¬ 
gon citizens, Thoma.s R, Cornenns, B. P. Hard¬ 
ing, and R. F. Maury, authorizing them to 
raise one regiment of mounted troops, 
* * unless otherwise ordered, you will 

be governed by any directions .sent to you 
by Col. E. D. Baker. * * “ A number 

Ol CiTgon men later sprv:d with the Con- 
fedeiMte Army. John Lane at West Point, 
son of Joe Lane, became a colonel, Cept. 
Thomn.s Jordan, United State.s Quartermn.ster 
at The Dalle-s, resigned to serve the South 
and was believed to have beer a colonel In 
the Culpepper cavalry. Major Garnett ro- 
Bl^nicd Irom his Army post in Oregon and 
was cuinmissloned hri^iadlcr by Jefferson 
Davis. John Adair, West Point graduate of 
1861, son of the postmaster and collector at 
Astoria, was commissioned and ordered to 
Walla Walla He deserted and was dismissed 
from the United States Army. J. B. Sykes, 
Indian agent at Siletz, resigned and served 
with the rebels.*- 


“Op clt., Kennedy, 150-62. 

“Ibid., from Martin Monahan’s Recollec¬ 
tions nnd narrated by Edmond S. Meaiiy In 
a Seattle newspaper. 

*"T. W. Davenport, Slavery Question in 
Oregon, Oregon Historical Quarterly, March 
1908, 337: Oscar T, Shuck, editor. Eloquence 
of the Far West, San Francisco, 1899, I, 
Masterpieces of E. D. Baker (includes Baker’s 
more important spceche.a). A photostatIc 
copy of this speech nnd various reports of the 
speech may be found In the Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Op. cit., Kennedy, 203-10; Rebellion Rec¬ 
ords, Series I. V. I, Part I. 6:2. 

*= Hubert H. Bancroft, Oregon, The History 
Co.. San Francisco, 18SG, II: 455. 
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PUBLIC BPRAKtU 

was a great orator, and spoke In 
many places on many subjects. As an at¬ 
torney in California he was successful and 
fees were high and In line with his reputation 
as a good lawyer.»** After winning a case In 
court, he would sometimes remain and de¬ 
liver speeches on subjects chosen by his audi¬ 
ence. Subjects chosen Included: books, art, 
the life of Robert Burns and the laying of 
the Atlantic cable.'* He drew some of the 
largest audiences of all times In San Fran¬ 
cisco, New York, and Washington.'* 

One of his most famous legal rases was In 
defense of Cora, an Italian gambler arrested 
lor the killing of a United States marshal In 
San Francisco. Baker saved Cora tn court, 
but the giunblcr was lynched by the vigi¬ 
lantes on his release. For this case barrister 
Baker received a retainer fee of $15,000 which 
ho hist the same night playing faro." Baker 
has been the only man In the history of our 
country to speak in uniform before both the 
Houce and Senate while a Member of each 
body.'^ 

jaiLITARV SKUVICK 

CoJone) Baker has been attacked for his 
leadership at Bails Biufl on the ground of 
lack of military experience.’* Baker aerved 
In the Black Hawk Indian War. He served 
as a colonel In the Mexican War where ho 
was shot, In the tliroat. and later led troops 
in the battle of Vera Cru* and at Oerro Gordo. 
When General Shields was killed at Cerro 
Gordo, Baker assumed command and led a 
charge, taking the enemy position. His 
troops pur.sued Gen. Santa Anna so closely 
that they captured his wooden leg which 
they bore triumphantly back to Illinois. 

Early in the Civil War Baker left hxs seat 
in the Senate and recruited the Cahlornia 
Regiment in Pennsylvania, President Lin¬ 
coln offered him commissions as a major and 
brigtidicr general,"' but he did not accept. 

u Among the lawyers of California Baker 
was t'iuiily chief." Harpers New Monthly 
MaKazine, December ISGl, IC6. 

Oscar T. Shuck. Bencii and Bar hi Cali¬ 
fornia, Occidental Printing House, San Fran¬ 
cisco. 14; op clL. Woods, 93. 

^ Cp. fit.. Shuck, Masterpieces; see New 
Yoi'k Mass Meeting at Union Square. 

The gambler’s inlstiess. Belle Cora, agreed 
to pay Bilker $30,000, lucludhig an hnxne- 
diate retahied fee ol* $15,000. Herbert Asii- 
bury. The Barbary Coast, Pocket Books, Inc., 
79. 

Op. cit., Kennedy, 101. 

"Colonel Baker had some political repu¬ 
tation and was a brave man, but he had no 
military experience or knowledge," Charles 
Lawrence Pelrson {Colonel and Brevet Briga¬ 
dier General), Balls Bluff, The Salem Press 
Co., Salem, Mass. Also see John D. Baltx, 
Col. £. D. Bilker’s Defense In the Battle of 
Balls Bluff, Inquirer Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., ItillO; sec ch. V lor charges made against 
Colonel Baker, and ch. X, General Stone's 
testimony beiorc the Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War and the report of that 
committee. 

Prom Kennedy; letter to Oregon Sentinel, 
Jacksonville, Oreg., published November 2, 
18$1. 

HKAnQUARTEES, BAKERS BBICAOE, 

Camp Advance, C/uiin Bridge, 
SepLember 22, JS&J. 

Dear Sir: We are on the eve of a very 
great battle. I shall endeavor so to do my 
duty that the State of Oregon shall have no 
cause to blush ior me, being in no wise for¬ 
getful of my obligations to represent her 
everywhere with fidelity and courage. As 
you have learned before this, the President 
was pleased to appoint me a brigadier gen¬ 
eral. an office which my duty to the State of 
Oregon, In my judgment compelled me to 
decline. Y'esterday X had conferred upon me 


That Baker enjoyed political Influence there 
Is no doubt and Regular Army officers re¬ 
sented his competition for high military 
posts. He confided to friends that he did 
not expect to survive his flrst battle.*" The 
regiment’s flrst task was the preparing of the 
Ethan Allen Fort, later called Port Baker, 
near Chain Bridge across the Potomac River 
at Washington. 

THE BATTLE OF BALLS BT-TJTT 

Now for the bloody battle of Balls Bluff. 
On the 20th of October 1801, a reconnaissance 
force, the Fifteenth Massachusetts under 
Colonel Devons crossed the river with orders 
to attack a small Confederate enmp near 
Leesburg. They were met by a superior Con¬ 
federate force and General Stone, In command 
of the Army of the Potomac In this sector, 
ordered Colonel Baker with three regiments 
i'- crobs nt Calls Bluff to reinforce CtJonel 
Devon. Transportation across the Potomac 
was to be supplied Baker’s force. Baker ar¬ 
rived at the Potomac and found ft swollen 
from heavy rains, and Balls Bluff with its 
high cliffs the most treacherous place to 
cross. Both above and below Balls Bluff, 
which we will explore, the Virginia shore 
i.s lower and the water less swift. But Baker 
had his orders. For tran.siKjrt he found two 
scows between the Maryland shore and Har- 
risen Bland and on© scow, a life-boat and 
two rowboats between Harrison Island and 
rails Bluff. Baker ordered that a canal barge 
be taken from the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal to the Vlndnla shore for transporting 
two howitzers and a field piece, which were 
set up southwest of the Monument. Baker 
realized the hopelessness of his position and 
the fact that not all the 1763 troops under 
his command could be evacuated at the Bluff. 
The Confederates were there in superior 
numbers and more reinforcements were ar¬ 
riving. The Union artillery gunners were 
killed and the guns were evacuated. The 
boats were having trouble removing the 
woundiKl,-** 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
lieutenant with the Twentletli Mas-sachusetts 
which was known as the Harvard Regiment 
and formed n portion of Baker’s reinforce¬ 
ments. Prior to Eallfi Bluff they had routino 
]iatrol duty along the Chesapeake and Ohio 
tov/path, along where we will walk later 
today. On the first Rebel ciiargc Holmes 
fired once and was hit in the stomach with 


the appointment of major general. Actuated 
by the same motive, I shall decline that aho. 
I confess, however. Gousiderhig the pi'e&ent 
condlUou of the Array and the great com¬ 
mand this office would devolve upon me. 
nothing could induce me to decline It, but 
my deep sense of obligation to the State of 
Orer[on, which it will take me many years of 
faithful service to repay. 

£. D. Baker. 

Also see Balt*, footnote, p. 74. Colonel 
Baker received the aj^intment of brigadier 
general, D. 8. Volunteers, August 6, 1861, to 
rank from May 17, 18CJ. This he declined 
August 31, 1861. On September 21, 1661, ho 
was appointed major general, U. B. Volun¬ 
teers, but at the time of his death he had 
neither officially accepted or declined. Gen¬ 
eral McClellan at that time was the only of¬ 
ficer In the Army of the Potomac holding a 
rank as high as major general. 

=“The following excerpts are from a con¬ 
versation wltli Ma). Robert Parish of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Regiment: “President Lincoln has 
given me the comnaission of a major'general 
In the Army to be announced by me at my 
discretion, but such are the jealouaioa 
against me entertained by the Regular Army 
officers, that I do not expect to survive my 
first battle/’ Kennedy, 74-6, 

Op cit., Harpers New Monthly, 106-9,113, 
Most of the previous references cited include 
an account of the Battle of Balls Bluff. 


a spent biUlet which knocked the wind from 
him. Finally rising to one knee to take aim 
he was hit in the chest and his shirt torn 
from his back. Holmes was evacuated but 
another skiff carrying wounded capsized and 
all were drowned.** 

Colonel Baker took a position ten paces In 
front oX his men In the open and held it for 
a!i hour, ralljiing his men and quietly crltl- 
cizlns their fighting. 

"Lower boys. Steady. Keep coo! and fire 
low." 

The Confederates concentrated their fire 
on Baker and In a charge he was cut down 
with a fusllade of lead. The charging Con¬ 
federates tried to take his body but a desper¬ 
ate bayonet countercharge recovered his body 
and It was taken In one of the last boats to 
remain afloat to Harrison Island. After 
Baker’s death the Union defense crumpled. 
One desperate effort was made to break 
through the attacking forces on the down¬ 
river side before the northern troops were 
driven over the brink of the bluff. No boat 
replacements arrived. By nightfall of the 
21st all the Union soldiers were killed or 
taken prisoner. 

The Battle of Balls Bluff was the most 

pronounced Confederate victory of the war.** 
Two hundred northern soldiers were killed 
and as many wounded. The Confederates 
captured 629 prisoners, and admitted that 
300 of their own men were killed and 
wounded.^* 

Tile Confederate newspaper In Leesburgh 
on November 9, 1861, reported a great victory 
over the "Lincoln vandals." Colonel Baker, 
the notorious Senator from Oregon, was 
killed. "He was an Englishman by birth, a 
brave and skillful officer, as was shown by 
his service In. Mexico, and the loss the 
Yankee cause suffers from his dCvith Is as 
pjeat as could bo Inflicted by the death of 
almost uuy man on their side."** 

NOTE 

In May, Hnrold B. Say. local Washington 
representative of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, called my attention to two bills 
introduced in the current sesBion of Cfon- 
gress (81.-51, Cong., 2d sess.). They include 
a provision which would abolish the Balls 
Bluff National Cemetery. These two bdls, 
B. 2863 by Senator Ttdtwor, and H. R. 6807 
by Congressman Cole of New York, were in¬ 
troduced at the request of the Army and re- 
1 erred to the Senate Committee on Interior 
and In.^ ular Affairs and the House Commit¬ 
tee on Public Liinds. 

The Bcills Bluli National Cemetery con¬ 
sists of fifty-seven one-thousandt.^s of an 
acre centered anmnd a stone wall contain¬ 
ing a fini_;pole. It Is located on a rocky bluff 
overlooking the I^tomac. A nearby farmer 
raises and lowers the United States flag 
daily and mows the grass for which he is 
paid $450 annually, the regular cost of main¬ 
tenance Of the monument, and an extremely 
minnr item in the Army budget. However, 
the Army claims tliat it will be necessary to 
Rpend $5,000 for road repair in the coming 
year if they are required to keep the na¬ 
tional cemetery. The 41-passenger, char¬ 
tered bus which took most ol the people to 
Balls Bluff on the day of the speech expe¬ 
rienced no difficulty in traversing the road. 
Local upkeep lor the needs of farmers 
using the road to Balls Bluff from Virginia 
Highway No. 16 ahofuid also be adequate for 
the needs of people vlaitiug the monument. 
The cost of moving the remains of the sol¬ 
diers to the natlcmal cemetery at Culpeper. 


C. D. Bowen, Yankee P7om Olympus, Lit¬ 
tle, Brown A Go., Boston 162. 

»Op. dt.. Harpers New Monthly, 109. 
«lbid., 113. 

^Vixginis Republican, Leesburg. Va.. No¬ 
vember 9, 1861. 1. Berkely County Court 
House. Martin&burg, W. Va. 
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Va.. a distance of approximately 65 miles, 
is estimated at $2410. 

The mon\iment is considered an Oregon 
shrine in the East. Miss Grace Townsend of 
the offleo of Senator Cordon mentioned that 
the first place outside of Washington where 
she taKes Oregon visitors is Balls Bluff. 

Anyone wishing to preserve this small 
monument should write to cither Senators 
Morse or Cordon or their local Congressman, 


A Report to My Constituents 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
of 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared a report on the second session 
of the Eijihty-first Congress, including 
a statement of my own activities, which 
I now present to the House, and which 
I shall circulate as widely as possible jn 
the Twenty-sixth Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania which I represent. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the Congress shall have 
the power to make all laws that shall be 
necessary and proper to carry into ef¬ 
fect the specific powers granted to it, 
and all other powers vested by the Con¬ 
stitution in the United States or any 
department or officer thereof. 

The House of Representatives is com¬ 
posed of Members chosen every second 
year by the peoples of the several States. 
Since they are the people’s Representa¬ 
tives. I think it fitting and proper that 
as such they should report to those who 
elected them, so that the people of each 
Congressional District may know what 
Congress has done and. also, how their 
Rc'prcsentative participated in the af¬ 
fairs of Government. 

Both the House and the Senate in 
this Congress have been dominated by 
Members of the same political party 
which control the executive branch of 
our Government. In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, whose total membership is 
435, the Democratic Party had a ma¬ 
jority of 90 members. Therefore, when 
the Congress was organized, that party 
named the Speaker, the chairmen of all 
committees, and the majority of their 
Members to each committee. The pro¬ 
gram of the Congress is contained in the 
State of the Union messages, the budget 
message, and such other requests as the 
President may send to Congress in his 
various reports. During the sessions of 
the Eighty-first Corigre.ss, the President 
has urged the continuation of the Mar¬ 
shall plan; demanded the repeal of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947; the expansion of a socialized public 
housing program; the Brannan plan, 
providing production payments to farm¬ 
ers; compulsory health insurance, com¬ 
monly referred to as “socialized medi¬ 
cine”; Federal aid to education; a con¬ 
tinuation and expansion of the program 
for valley authorities; the authority to 
build and operate steel mills, and an 
economic control bill. He asked that 


Congress make no cuts in the excise 
taxes, unless this income could be sup¬ 
plemented by other taxes. He also urged 
no cuts in Federal expenditures, and 
then submitted a budget asking for ap¬ 
propriations which would create a deficit 
House for action. 

Since I have become a Member of 
of approximately $5,000,000,000 per year. 

In an effort to carry out this program 
as outlined by the President, and as de¬ 
veloped by the individual Members of 
Congress, more than 16,000 pieces of leg¬ 
islation have been introduced into the 
Eighty-first Congress and many of these 
measures have come to the floor of the 
Congress, I have conscientiously en¬ 
deavored to study the program of the 
legislation called for eacli week and to 
Inform myself from every possible source 
the contents of each bill, re.solution, or 
motion that is presented for considera¬ 
tion and action, after which I cast my 
vote as my best judgment dictates. I 
have .sincerely tried to vole in each in¬ 
stance for what I consider the good of 
the country and all of the people, regard¬ 
less of the threats or pleadings of special 
groups or interests which ask to have 
legislation enacted favorable to them¬ 
selves. 

It IS impo.ssible to give in detail all of 
the bills wliich were presented. How¬ 
ever, I shall outline briefly some of the 
principal legislation which was passed 
during this session of Congress with re¬ 
gard to international affairs, national 
defense and Federal security, govern¬ 
mental reorganization, national econ¬ 
omy, social security, health and welfare, 
agriculture, veterans, civil rights, and 
natural resources. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

In order that our country may present 
a unified front in its dealings with for¬ 
eign countries, rcgardle.ss of which po¬ 
litical party is in power. I am in favor 
of a real bipartisan foreign policy which 
is the result of actual consultation and 
agreement between the members of both 
major parties. I regret that today we 
have a bipartisan foreign policy in name 
only. As a result, less than 5 years after 
VJ-day our country is again involved in 
a war with American men fighting and 
dying in Korea to stop Communist ag¬ 
gression. 

At the end of ho.stilitics of World War 
II, the Soviet Government controlled 
170.000,000 people. Today it controls 
800.000,000 people, despite the fact that 
this country has spent $36,000,000,000 
since that time in an effort to stem the 
flood tide of communism. 

I support EC A, or the Marshall plan, 
and the North Atlantic Pact. Both of 
these programs ai’C designed to assist the 
nations of Europe in combating the “Red 
menace.” I oppose the Mutual Defense 
Pact because the entire program was to 
be financed at the expense of our own 
national defense. We cannot arm the 
world and if war was a.s imminent as 
some people informed us. I felt it much 
better that our own forces be fully armed 
rather than place the arms where they 
could be utilized by forces which might 
not be friendly to our country. Military 
experts freely stated that reductions in 


our appropriations for national defense 
jeopardized the security of our country 
and with solemn warning men of au¬ 
thority thought that our own military 
needs should come first. The passage of 
a very short time and the happenings of 
events since that time prove that I was 
correct. 

THE KOREAN CRISIS 

Today our American boys are dying in 
the rice paddies of Korea because of the 
present administration’s weak and vacil¬ 
lating foreign policy in the Far EaJ5t, 
and the constant appeasement of the 
Russians which has resulted in the fall 
of Manchuria, China and North Korea, 
and which threatens the entire Con¬ 
tinent of Asia, as well as Japan, For¬ 
mosa, and the Philippines. It must be 
remembered that Congress itself has 
nothing to do with formulating the for¬ 
eign policy of this country. This is en¬ 
tirely within the province of the Presi¬ 
dent and the State Department. 

I favor a strong far eastern policy, 
but Secretary Acheson told us in Feb- 
ruaiy 1949 that it was the policy of the 
administration to “wait for the dust to 
settle” before deciding on our next move 
in China. He also stated in January 
1950, in his far ea.stern report, that— 

This defensive perimeter (where the United 
State.s will defend in the Far East) runs 
along the Aleutians to Japan and then goes 
to the Ryiikyus. 

In other words, that the United States 
was not interested in the defense of Ko¬ 
rea, and that only Japan. Okinawa, and 
the Philippines were in the perimeter of 
our defense setup, thus announcing to 
the world that we would not intervene to 
halt Communist aggresvsion in China. 
Formosa, or Korea, all three of which lie 
beyond that perimeter. To the Asiatic 
peoples, and unquestionably to the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Acheson’s amazing declara¬ 
tion was an open invitation for the Chi¬ 
nese Communists to complete the con¬ 
quest of China by taking Formosa and 
South Korea. 

We were told by spokesmen of the pres¬ 
ent administration that South Korea 
could not be defended if attacked, and 
that it had no military or strategic value. 
So v.’e withdrew our troops, leaving $56,- 
000,000 worth of small arms and equip¬ 
ment, light jeeps, clothing, and food. 
The Republican members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in an official 
document issued July 26, 1949, protested 
this withdrawal from Korea as occur¬ 
ring at the very instant when logic and 
common sense both demanded no re¬ 
treat from the realities of the situation. 

It was on January 19, 1950, exactly 1 
week after Mr. Acheson’s statement 
about our perimeter of defense, that a 
majority of the House Republican Mem¬ 
bers joined 61 Democrats in rejecting the 
so-called Korean aid bill containing only 
economic a.ssistance to Korea, with a 
warning to the administration that 
without military aid and appropriate 
assistance to other critical areas in Asia, 
the propoced $150,000,000 in economic 
assistance would not only be useless, but 
it would enhance the prize dangled be¬ 
fore the Communist aggressors by Secre¬ 
tary cf State Achesen. Under the terms 
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of the bill for economic aid, we would 
have sent fertilizer, seed, and money for 
buildinp: of roads, dams, and tlie con¬ 
struction of a hydroelectric plant. It 
simply meant building up a greater and 
richer prize for the Communists when 
they took over Korea. Wliat has actu¬ 
ally happened in Korea today confirms 
our fears at that time. None of the eco¬ 
nomic aid, which was finally voted in 
February 1950, ever got there; and al¬ 
though $10,000,000 in military aid was 
voted for Korea, actually only the small 
amount of $200 worth of Signal Corps 
wire ever got there. This accounts for 
the fact that when our boys were first 
sent to Korea they had only the small 
arras and equipment, which had been left 
behind when our troops withdrew, with 
which to fight the tanks, artillery, and 
other heavy equipment of the North Ko¬ 
reans. which had been supplied by 
Russia. 

The Truman administration and the 
State Department have been running the 
show. Among the top-fliRht policy mak¬ 
ers of the State Department’s far- 
eastern program was Owen Lattimore, 
who stated “the thing to do is to let 
South Korea fall—but not to let it look 
as though we pushed it.” The Korean 
aid bill was never a bona fide enort to 
save Korea. It was a phony, an attempt 
to shift the blame of the State Depart¬ 
ment’s blundcr.s for the Communist con¬ 
quest of Korea, which they expected. If 
the money was made available they could 
blame the Koreans—if not. they could 
blame Congress. Neither the voting of 
military nor economic aid to Korea was 
coiLsistent with such a policy. On June 
27,1950, however, President Truman sud¬ 
denly changed his mind, and our boys 
were ordered to fight In Korea. It is to 
be regretted that the mistakes of the 
Truman admini.^^tration must now^ be 
paid for in the high currency of human 
blood. 

NATIONAL DEI’ENSB 

I have always believed that our coun¬ 
try sliould be strong so as to be able to 
defend itself from ar.grcs.sion by any 
other nation. It was that same motive 
which directed the Members rf Congress 
to pas.s the Unification Act providing us 
with a Secret.ary of Defense who would 
have charge of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Corps, and the Marine Corps. The 
Eighty-first Congress provided $736,000,- 
OCO for a'70-group Air Force, which they 
felt was necessary. This money was im¬ 
pounded by the Secretary of Defense on 
orders of President Truman. In addi¬ 
tion to that authorized expenditure. 
Congress appropriated many more mil¬ 
lions for the purchase of tanks, guns, and 
other military equipment. Some of this 
money w^as not spent, but was ordered 
Impounded by the President. In the last 
2 years $1,270,000,000, appropriated by 
Congress for national defense, was not 
spent. 

This refusal to spend authorized ap¬ 
propriations for national defense was 
called “fat trimming" by the adminis¬ 
tration, but in fact the very lifeblood of 
our national defense was being drained. 


REOROANIKATION 

The Hoover Commission made exten¬ 
sive recommendations for reorganizing 
the executive departments. Public Law 
109 was passed by Congress authorizing 
the President to carry out the reorgan¬ 
ization of the executive departments in 
accordance wdth the Hoover report. The 
President has submitted 27 plans for such 
reorganization; 6 of which were rejected 
by the Senate, and 1 w^as rejected by the 
House. Twenty of these reorganization 
plans recommended by the Hoover Com¬ 
mission have been enacted into law. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

^Tiile the need for rent control in 
many instances has ceased to exist, 
nevertheless, there arc some areas in 
which rent control is still necessary. 
Recognizing that fact. Congress passed 
an optional rent control bill. Any com¬ 
munity subject to rent control could, by 
the action of its governing body, bo de¬ 
controlled at any time. If the govern¬ 
ing body took no action, the community 
automatically remained subject to rent 
control until December 31, 1950. If, in 
the opinion of the local governing body 
the need for rent control still exists be¬ 
yond that date, the local authorities have 
the authority to extend it for another 6 
months. 

The Federal Deposit and Insurance Act 
was amended so as to authorize the in¬ 
suring of banlt deposits up to $10,000. 

On April 18.1C50. the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, Jcs.se Donaldson, issued an order 
directing that postal deliveries be limited 
to one per day. This directive produced 
the greatest amount of mail received by 
me since I have been in ollice, as I re¬ 
ceived several thousand protests against 
this action. The Members of the House 
passed a bill rescinding this order of the 
Postmaster General; however, at this 
time, no action has been taken by the 
Senate. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

In the field of social legislation, the 
outstanding accomplishment of the 
Eighty'-first Congress w^as the amend¬ 
ment of the Social Security Act to ex¬ 
tend coverage to over 10,000,000 more 
persons. The amendment also increases 
old-age and survivorship payments, and 
brings into balance the public assistance 
program. 

While the benefits payable under this 
act are Increased, there is stiill many 
examples of inequalities which will re¬ 
quire further study and further amend¬ 
ment. I sincerely believe that everyone 
should contribute to his own pension plan 
and that as the contributions arc in¬ 
creased, the benefits should likewise bo 
Increased, so that some day soon, we 
may have a satisfactory answer to the 
present problem of old age and inse¬ 
curity. 

The Federal-aid program for hospital 
construction was extended and the 
amounts available lor this purpose in¬ 
creased. 

Congress passed the National Housing 
Act of 1950, which expands and supple¬ 
ments Federal housing for moderate in¬ 


come families. It also increases the limit 
on the amount of mortgages that could 
be purchased by the Government, and 
liberalizes the financing terms on FHA, 
insured rental housing and cooperative 
housing, particularly insofar as veterans 
were concerned. 

AGRICULTURE 

Probably the outstanding act passed 
by the Eighty-first Congress which af¬ 
fects more individuals directly than any 
other was the law repealing the tax on 
oleomargarine. This eliminates a heavy 
tax upon colored oleomargarine. How¬ 
ever, the matter will now be considered 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature as our 
Commonwealth has an act forbidding 
the sale of colored oleomargarine. 

The President's agricultural program, 
known as the Brannan plan, received ab¬ 
solutely no consideration. The prestmt 
price-support program authorizes the 
continuance of 90-percent parity of farm 
prices throughout 1950, and thereafter 
reverts to a sliding scale and new pari¬ 
ties. There has been every effort on be¬ 
half of the Truman Administration to 
bring the price-support program into 
disrepute so that they would be able to 
place in operation the far more obnoxi¬ 
ous and untenable program known as 
tile Brannan plan. 

Under the Brannan plan, farmers are 
guaranteed by the Government a high 
income for their products, then the 
farmer produces and sells his products 
for what he can get lor them in the open 
market. The wholesaler and retailer 
then sell to the consumer for what they 
can receive, and finally, the farmer goes 
to the Government with his records, 
marketing cards, reports, storage or 
sales receipts or any other report which 
the Secretary of Agriculture may pre¬ 
scribe. and is paid the difference between 
what he i.s guaranteed and the amount 
he received in the open market. 

VETERANS 

A great mony veterans have developed 
tuberculosis following World War II, and 
many of these cases were in the ad¬ 
vanced stages before they were discov¬ 
ered. However, the law fixed the pre¬ 
sumptive period of 1 year. Realizing 
the many inequities that this caused, 
Congress fixed at 3 years the presump¬ 
tive period for World War II tubercular 
disability cases. 

Congress also extended the terms of 
certain patents of persons who served 
In World War H. They defined the au¬ 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration 
in carrying out a veteran’s education 
under the GI bill of rights, and gave 
World War n veterans in the postal 
service credit toward automatic promo¬ 
tions for time spent in Armed Forces. 
This last bill, however, was vetoed by the 
President. 

In addition. Congress opposed the giv¬ 
ing up of certain hospital facilities by 
the Department of Defense in its econo¬ 
my program, a part of which were used 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
folly of this type of economy has since 
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been demonstrated by the Department 
of Defense again having to reactivate 
all of the hospitals which they closed. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

For many years both political parties 
have promised statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii. After very extensive hearings, 
the House passed bills admitting Ha¬ 
waii and Alaska to statehood in the 
Union. Unfortunately, the Senate has 
not seen fit to consider these two im¬ 
portant measures and they have been 
pigeonholed by that body. 

Our insular possessions have received 
a great deal of consideration at this ses¬ 
sion of Congress, and a civil government 
was provided for Guam, and also the 
people of Puerto Rico were authorized to 
organize a constitutional government. 

The exclusion from citizenship be¬ 
cause of color, which was enacted by a 
former Congress, has always been recog¬ 
nized as an unjust discrimination. Con¬ 
gress passed a bill removing the restric¬ 
tions on naturalization of Japanese who 
entered the United States before 1924. 
However, this bill was vetoed by the 
President because of an amendment 
which provided for the revoking of 
citizenship, not only of these but of other 
naturalized citizens for subversive activi¬ 
ties. 

A bill establishing a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
passed the House, but due to the fili¬ 
buster procedure authorized in the 
Senate, this governing body voted not to 
limit debate so as to permit the discus¬ 
sion of this matter. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

A matter which vitally affects this con¬ 
gressional district is the importation of 
foreign oil. One of the outstandin.v, in¬ 
dustries of the Twenty-sixth Ccngies- 
sional Di.strict is coal mining, and as a 
result of the huge importation of foreign 
oil, many miners were put out of work, 
and some mines were closed down. Rail¬ 
roaders, who were dependent upon the 
cars from the coal fields for their liveli¬ 
hoods, were also furloughed because of 
this existing condition. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that a serious protest was 
raised by Members of Congress who come 
from coal-producing areas, the Truman 
administration’s attitude was that the 
importation of foreign residual fuel oil 
constituted no threat whatsoever to our 
economy, and since that time, have con¬ 
tinued to allow foreign oil, a large per¬ 
centage of which was residual fuel oil, to 
come into this country at the rate of 
1,000,000 barrels per day throughout 
1950. 

A study of the huge importation of 
foreign oil and its effect upon the bitu¬ 
minous coal industry in this country, 
especially in view of total war, makes one 
realize that the failure of the Truman 
administration to act in this matter for 
the relief of the coal industry is actually 
prejudicing our national security. 

The Kerr gas bill, which I voted 
against, was an act to exempt independ¬ 
ent producers and gatherers of natural 
gas from regulation by the Federal Pow'er 


Commission and would have rc mit^d in 
an increase in tli? cost of natural r;as to 
the consumer. This bill was velcod by 
the President. 

COMMITTEE WORK 

During this session of Congress, I have 
been a member cf the Committee on 
Public Lands—an important committee 
for the Representative for this district 
because it deals with all problems relat¬ 
ing to mines and mining, as well as other 
natural resources. In addition to these 
fields it covers irrigation and reclama¬ 
tion, national parks and forests, Indian 
affairs, and territorial and insular 
affairs. 

Because of the broad scope ot this com¬ 
mittee. almost 800 bills were referred '.o 
it during the Eighty-first Congress. The 
committee, under the able leadership jf 
the Honorable J. Hardin Peteiscn, of 
Florida, held extensive hearinirs on many 
of those measures and reported to the 
House for action 315 bills. Of this num¬ 
ber, 218 have been enacted into law— 
almost one-third of the legislation passed 
by this Congress. There are at present 
25 of these reported bills pending befo. e 
the House and 72 before the Senate. It is 
natural, therefore, that this committee 
work has required a great deal of my time 
and study. 

miscellaneous 

Although a new Member of Congress, 
I did introduce some legislation which 
has become law. Three private bills for 
persons who w^ere unable to become citi¬ 
zens of the United States were sponsored 
by me, and all three of these have been 
enacted into law^ The first bill to draft 
doctors and dentists who received their 
education at the taxpayer's expense, 
which bill formed the basis of the legis¬ 
lation finally enacted, was also intro¬ 
duced by me. It ivas this bill that gave 
me Nation-wide publicity. 

I have introduced a bill to provide fc-r 
the payment of $10,000 life insurance aihl 
C months salary to the families of the 
members of the Tw^enty-eighth Division 
of the Penn.sylvania National Guard, who 
were killed in the train wueck on Septem¬ 
ber 11,1950. Among the other bills which 
I introduced was one providing for free 
postage for veterans in veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals; a bill providing for the revision of 
our tax structure, with an elimination of 
all wartime excise taxes, as wtU as in¬ 
creased exemptions for personal taxes. 

My mail has been unusually heavy. 
However, I have answered every letter 
that has come from the Twenty-sixth 
Congressional District, and I have taken 
a personal interest in each and every 
case which has come into my office. 
While I have never occupied a public 
office prior to this time, I have always 
had a desire to be in a position where I 
could be of service to a large number of 
people, and I find as a Member of Con¬ 
gress, I have that opportunity. I want 
the residents of the Twenty-sixth Con¬ 
gressional District of Pennsylvania to 
know that my entire staff and I stand 
ready at all times to serve them. 


The Mata Hari of Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLINTON D. McKlNNON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRE5:ENTATIVE3 
Friday, September 22 ,1950 

Mr. McKlNNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
extremes to which Communists go to 
achieve their objectives is well known to 
many, but the following report by Drew 
Pearson on the Mata Hari of Korea il¬ 
lustrates the necessity for constant vigil¬ 
ance our military authorities face. I 
am confident that 99.9 percent of our 
occupational forces are moral, loyal 
Americans, but the following story il¬ 
lustrates the grave dangers that can be¬ 
fall our security when we have one rot¬ 
ten apple in the barrel: 

There has been a lot of congressional de¬ 
bate a.s to who was to blame for our being 
caught napping In Korea. Dul no Congrc*;s- 
man has touched upon the most amazing 
story of Korean espionagc~the manner In 
which a Korean Mala Hurl lived with an 
American Army colonel and gave the Com- 
muni&ts intimate details on American Army 
strength. 

The lady In question, now executed as a 
spy, was Kim Soo Im, a vivacious, Ameri¬ 
can-educated Korean girl vdio was married 
to one of Korea\s top Commiinistb, Lee Kang 
Kook. 

At the same time she was married to Lee 
she WH.s the mi;tre.s5 of a top American 
colonel, John E Baird, who. as provost nuir- 
Bhal, wa.s in charge of keeping law and order 
among American troops In Korea. He was 
also top aciviser to the new Korean Army. 

Colonel Baird occupied one of the most 
eleF’ant houses in Seoul, and lor a time 
Madam Kim lived with him. According to 
the Korean press, she even bore him a child. 

It was well known t(i Koreans that Kim 
Soo Ini was intimate with the colonel. They 
were seen together publicly. And it was 
also known by many Koreans that she was 
married to one of the top Communists. Lee 
Kang Kook, wdio had been hiding from the 
military government and for whom the au¬ 
thorities hre' thrown out a dragnet. 

However, because of American prestige, 
Koreans did nothing about the situation. 
Alter all, Americans were Korea's benefac¬ 
tors, the trainers of Korean troops, in effect 
the rulers of the country. Colonel Baird 
himself was senior advlLer to the Korean 
Army. So it was embarrassing to make any 
protest. 

COUNTERESPIONAGE 

When the above facts, plus a great many 
others, were disclosed officially at the time 
of Kim Son Im’s trial, Colonel Baird gave the 
official explanation that he was using the 
lady as his interpreter and to get Informa¬ 
tion from her 

If so, he was not very successful. For 
subsequent developments have shown that 
the Communi.sts knew' all about our military 
operations, while we knew little about them. 

Furthermore, wdien Kim Soo Im was tried, 
last May, the Koreans amassed such over¬ 
whelming evidence against her that she con¬ 
fessed all. Colonel Baird, who had been in 
Intimate day-to-day contact with her, was 
made to look extremely foolish for not hav¬ 
ing known the same facts. 

It was even reported that Madam Kim 
had bidden her Communi.st husband in the 
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home of the American Army colonel for a few 
(iiiys when the search for him was getting 
hot. The colonrrs house was a big one. so 
this was not difficult to do without Baird's 
knowing It. 

For more than a year. Lee Kang Kook 
managed to foil the South Korean police 
and American military. Eventually, he 
escaped into North Korea In an American 
Army Jeep—by courtesy of Colonel Baird’s 
mistress. 

COMMUNIST HUSBAND EBCAFES 

Colonel Baird had given his lady love a 
new Chrysler. However, she did not use 
this car to take her husband across the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Instead, she finagled 
a jeep from the Army motor pool and had it 
driven by a trusted Communist driver, Choi 
Tong Tni. 

Lee was disguised as a doctor, and Kim 
went along to tell the border guards that 
her mother was desperately 111 in North 
Korea and the doctor was on his way to see 
her. Thus the No. 2 Communist of Korea 
escaped—thanks to the United States Army. 

On one occasion, when Kim wanted to get 
an Army jeep for a trip up near the thirty- 
eighth parallel, Harry Prclinghuysen, son of 
the OOP ex-Senator from New Jersey, then 
an Army lieutenant, refused. However, he 
was overruled by a colonel. Madam Kim got 
the Jeep. 

OTHBR MATA HARIS 

The case of Kim Soo Im and Colonel Baird 
probably could have taken place in various 
parts of the world—especially in Japan and 
Germany, where American troops arc sta¬ 
tioned far from home and families. And 
what the Army 1. worried about right now 
is that other Communist spies might be 
planted on American officers. 

Colonel Baird. 60 years old, born In Ire¬ 
land, was a policeman in Rhode Island and 
u Reserve officer when he Joined the Army as 
a major in 1941. He was stationed in Korea 
for 4 years. 3 of them as provost marshal. 
1 of them as senior adviser to the Korean 
National Police. 

Kim Soo Im, orphaned at an early age, 
was raised by an American missionary fam¬ 
ily and educated in an American school. 
She spoke English perfectly, acquired the 
vivaciousness of an American girl. 

When American troops entered Korea she 
served as hostess at the Banta Hotel In 
Seoul, which was General Hodges’ head¬ 
quarters. This was the United States Army's 
nerve center and it gave her access to all 
sorts of gossip and tidbits which she re¬ 
layed to her Communist husband. 

During her trial it developed that Kim 
had given the Communists the complete 
plans lor the withdrawal of United States 
troops from Korea. It was also revealed that 
she had a large amount of Japanese yen and 
was spending It in Seoul, perhaps for bribery, 
perhaps to create inflation. 

Colonel Baird icf;. Korea on June 3, at 
about the time his mistress was executed. 
He Is now on leave from the Army. 


Tlw Late Honorable George J. Batet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McMillan 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MCMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 


opportunity to pay my respects to the 
late George Bates, our beloved colleague, 
who. in my opinion, was one of the most 
distinguished members of the House of 
Representatives. 

1 had the pleasure and privilege of 
serving on the same committee for 12 
years with our late colleague, and 1 have 
never known a more conscientious, hard¬ 
working man. Mr. Bates, in his posi¬ 
tion as ranking minority member on the 
District Committee during my term as 
chairman of that committee, was always 
eager and ready to cooperate with me in 
every instance. Mr. Bates carefully 
considered every proposed piece of leg¬ 
islation which was presented to the Dis¬ 
trict Committee, and I leaned heavily on 
his opinion at all times in making my 
decisions on bills presented to our com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Bates was a statesman, and party 
lines meant nothing to him when he felt 
that proposed legislation was worthy of 
consideration. It was through Mr. 
Bates’ efforts that the majority of the 
most important legislation enacted by 
the District Committee received favor¬ 
able consideration of both the House and 
the committee. 

I know of no man who has ever served 
in the Congress of the United States who 
came nearer holding the unanimous re¬ 
spect of all Members of the House, both 
Republican and Democrat. He was an 
untiring worker and always accepted any 
duties placed upon him with a smile. I 
always knew that when any bill was re¬ 
ferred to his subcommittee that it would 
be thorouglily digested and considered 
before it was reported to the full com¬ 
mittee. 

I understand Mr. Bates was one of the 
leading members of the Armed Services 
Committee, and I remember when he led 
a subcommittee through the European 
countries on an investigation tour during 
the war, and made an excellent reputa¬ 
tion as an untiring worker with the least 
publicity. 

I shall forever be grateful that I had 
the opportunity to work with and be a 
friend of a man of Mr. Bates’ character 
and ability. He left an everlasting im¬ 
print on my mind and was my ideal of a 
statesman. The State of Massachusetts, 
and the United States as a whole, lost 
one of Its most able public servants in 
the untimely passing of our beloved col¬ 
league, Mr. Bates. 


Sabotage at Bethany, Ohio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, the blast 
which wrecked the Voice of America 
transmitter tower of the Crosley Broad¬ 
casting Corp. in the Cincinnati area is 
clearly the work of agents of Moscow. 


It Is striking evidence that sabotage Is 
a part of the plan of the Reds to block 
all efforts to bring about world peace. 
It is but a sample of what can be ex¬ 
pected in the event of an all-out war 
with Russia and points up the urgent 
necessity of legislation to regulate the 
activities not only of Communists but 
also of the pinkos and fellow travelers 
who belong to Communist-front organ¬ 
izations. These enemies of America in¬ 
fest every metropolitan community, and 
legislation for their regulation is long 
overdue. Public opinion should be suf¬ 
ficient to deal with those who have been 
playing ‘Tootsie'' with the Communists 
but who may not fall strictly within the 
above categories. American boys in 
Korea will see little reason to carry on 
the fight against Communist aggression 
abroad unless every possible effort is 
made to stamp it out at home. 

The sabotage committed against the 
radio tower near Cincinnati is of inter¬ 
national significance. I include as a 
part of my remarks the following edito¬ 
rials from the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, and the Cincin¬ 
nati Post. The above-mentioned arti¬ 
cles follow: 

[Prom the Cincinnati Enquirer of September 
20, 19501 

Sabotage at Bethant 

Two Items of international Blgnlflcance 
both of which have taken place under our 
noses, have been pointed up by recent news 
stories. Strange enough, the majority of 
Cincinnatians hardly were cognizant of 
cither. Mill ions of persons, thousands of 
miles distant, knew more about the situa¬ 
tion than did we. 

Until a sabotage explosion wrecked an 
antenna on the powerful broadcasting plant 
at Bethany, 26 miles northeast of Fountain 
Square, the great transmitter had received 
but little publicity hereabouts. Yet this sta¬ 
tion, built by the Crosiey Broadcasting Corp. 
for the United States State Department, is 
one of the most powerful In the world. It 
is used to beam Voice of America broadcasts 
to every corner of the globe. 

The second point in the story is one which 
demands immediate correction. Investiga¬ 
tion shows that the Voice of America trans¬ 
mitter, although it plays a vital role in our 
iuternatlonal program, has gone unguarded 
since the end of World War II. For some 
unexplained reason—possibly neglect or lack 
of funds—the Slate Department has not felt 
It necessary to place guards around the 
group of big antennae. The surrounding 
cyclone fence had been cut. apparently to 
allow entrance for the supposed saboteur 
who did the recent Job. 

This explosion should give ample warning 
to all of us, officials included, that the Reds 
will grasp every opportunity to block the 
United States program for world peace. It Is 
new evidence of the need for putting every 
Communist In this country “under wraps” 
for the duration of the emergency. And it 
goes without saying that guards should be 
placed at Bethany immediately—and at all 
other points where the hand of communism 
is likely to direct Its violence. 

(From the Cincinnati Times-Star of Septem¬ 
ber 20, 1950] 

The Blast at Bethant 

Until the proper authorities come out with 
some other explanation, If they do at all, the 
public has every right to regard the blasting 
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of one of the Voice of America radio towers 
at Bethany as a pure case of sabotage. All 
the facts and circumstances argue against Its 
being an accident, especially since this was 
the second explosion at Bethany this 
summer. 

Radio towers don’t Just blow up. Nor do 
they get struck by lightning on a perfectly 
clear night. Furthermore^, the force of the 
blast and the way lii which the tower 
was demolished point to a human origin. 
Finally, what more obvious target for sabo¬ 
tage than a radio tower which Is beaming 
programs to the countries behind the Iron 
curtain? 

If the blast should prove to be sabotage, 
as everyone suspects, there are two Infer¬ 
ences to be drawn from the Incident. In 
the face of what happened at Bethany no 
thinking citizen can continue to hide 
ostrich-llke from the threat of hla way of 
life. The Crusade for Freedom takes on a 
new meaning. And, secondly, an attempt to 
cripple the Voice of America is proof that 
this program Is having an effect. There 
would bo’no need to silence It If it were not 
reaching the ears of those ut whom It is 
aimed. Truth is a powerful weapon, and the 
perverters of truth fear it most. 

(From the Cincinnati Post of September 20, 
1950.1 

Locking the Stable Door 

Offlcials of the State Department may find 
some coinlort In the fact that the bla.st which 
wrecked the Voice of America transmitter 
tower ut Bethany did not cut off broadcasts 
overseas. 

Nevertheless, It seems surprising to the 
average man that no steps were taken after 
the previous explosion last May to guard 
the tower and other installations. Appar¬ 
ently the property was wide open to aiiyono 
seeking to do mischief. 

Now, according to the official In charge of 
this important work of telling America’s 
story to the world, steps will be taken to 
prevent a third explosion. All one can add 
to that is—It’s about time. 


Acheson-Lattimore Dilettante Dabblers in 
Diplomatic Debacles Brought on Korean 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Sepieinber 22,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
American blood stains the soil of Korea 
and American GI’s turn the tide of battle 
and forge ahead in the campaign which 
may well terminate in the defeat of all 
Communists in Korea, the American 
people may well ponder the cost in lives 
and materials of the w^ar which should 
never have been necessary. 

Who is to blame for the foreign policy 
which permitted establishment of a 
Communist regime in the northern half 
of Korea, and then in the face of the 
Communist threat across the thirty- 
eighth parallel deliberately wrote Korea 
off the books, refused to provide south¬ 
ern Korea with the weapons to build 
an adequate defense against Communist 


aggression even after the Congress had 
appropriated money for this purpose, 
and withdrew American troops thereby 
inviting the ultimate invasion of South 
Korea by the Communists? 

The guilt for the complete lack of 
foresight in our foreign policy in Korea 
which has cost the lives of American 
boys and returned to our shores a new 
grim harvest of veterans with shattered 
bodies and broken lives must be placed. 

Our foreign policy conceived by Ache- 
son and Lattimore, the dilettante dab¬ 
blers in diplomatic debacles, with the 
approval of President Truman, is directly 
responsible for our present involvement 
in Korea and for all the sacrifices and 
heartbreak in America that has followed, 
as ever it must, in the wake of war. And 
the children now fatherless, the wives 
newly widowed, and the parents who 
have lost sons have a right to know who 
is to blame. 

Acheson with the assistance of Presi¬ 
dent Truman has sowm to the wind 
appeasement in our foreign policy which 
has proved in fact no policy at all In 
Asia and Korea. The American people 
arc reaping the wdiirlwind of war. 

An intelligent realistic foreign policy 
in the Par East could have prevented the 
outbreak of Communist aggression in 
Korea and could have strengthened the 
allied position throughout the world. 
But the Achc.son-Lattimore-Truman pol¬ 
icy failed. 

The following review from the Septem¬ 
ber 15 issue of the Catholic Review gives 
an excellent analysis of the facts which 
place the blame for Korea squarely upon 
the Acheson-Lattimore group: 

No matter what the outcome of the Korean 
war. it will ho difficult if not impo.s.sible to 
gloss over, forget, obscure, or ignore the 
enormous cost it has exacted in life and 
money. And someone is going to get the 
blame for It. 

The Collier’s editorial for September 10 
makes it clear that, contrary to a whisper- 
lug camppign which seems to have Its cen¬ 
ter in Washington, “MacArthur is not to 
blame.” Collier’s seems to think discredit 
should go to Secretary of State Acheson and 
Louis John.son, with Acheson well aljcnd. 

Among the candidates fur dl.shnnor in 
connection with the affair are mentioned 
•'the various and badly coordinate liitelli- 
gpiice units of the Government, and the 
persons who evaluate these units’ informa¬ 
tion,” 

President Truman l.s practically exonerated 
on the liilerentinl grounds that any responsi¬ 
bility ho might have is attributable to a hill 
of goods Mr. Achesou may have .sold him. 
There is a growling conviction that the Preai- 
dent is I’ot too competent for matters of such 
moment. He is most unfortunate in the 
somcwdifit enforced choice of advisors whose 
orientation—considering Russia fundament¬ 
ally Asiatic—has been rather international— 
if we may parallel or paraphrase Mur.x and 
Lenin—than national or American. 

We are Inclined to exonerate our Intelli¬ 
gence units. They were not to blame for 
Pearl Harbor. They have not been to blame 
for Communist eflectlvene.ss and infiltration 
in our own country. They are not likely 
to be blameworthy In the matter of Korea. 
They report the facts as they find them; 
tbey do not decide upon the action indl- 
caUd. 


About "the persons who evaluate" the in¬ 
formation submitted we are not so sure. 
Back in Wilson’s time we sent three Am¬ 
bassadors to Mexico till we got one who sub¬ 
mitted the kind of Information wanted in 
Washington. Before the beginning of our 
share in World War II, we got a lot of infor¬ 
mation about Jap plans of attack from our 
own units and from the Koreans; but it 
suited administration policy to ignore the 
warnings till an attack Justified our going 
into the conflict through the back door when 
we had long had ample reason to use the 
front one, 

Ulllmately, the information received 
should determine our foreign policy. When 
the policy that emerges from the State De¬ 
partment IS inconsistent with the Informa¬ 
tion upon which it is presumed to be based, 
then it is Ideological, ideal, unrealistic, or 
it IS political or it is unintelligible. Briefly, 
it must be based on facts or it is a mess. The 
Korean policy was a mess. 

So we are inclined to agree that the booby 
prize goes to Secretary Acheson. And if 
Mr. Truman doe.sn’t want a liberal share of 
the responsibility for the stupid Far East 
policy, lathered by Professor Lattimore and 
sponsored by the dllletante dabbler In diplo¬ 
matic debacles, he would do well to recon¬ 
sider his declaration of loyalty to a Secretary 
whose policy he has already had to discard 
in the Korean crisis. 

Personally, the President may continue to 
be as loyal to his Secretary of State as the 
Secretary might be to his own friends. But, 
unfortunately, no amount of personal loy¬ 
alty will prove adequate to offset stupidity. 

The Far East policy of the Acheson-Latti¬ 
more group has proved stupid and may prove 
disastrous. It has certainly been disastrous 
for those who have had to be sacrificed and 
will certainly be so for thousands more. For 
this, and whatever else may follow from the 
Korean catastrophe, history will In all prob¬ 
ability fasten the blame upon our present 
Secretary of State. 

The only escape from that ignominy lies In 
the possibility that progressive appeasement 
of communism may eventually enable Russia 
to rewrite the textbooks. 


Desperate Need for Long-Range Farm 
Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septcvibcr 22,1950 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been disappointed with the leadership 
of the Eighty-first Congress for not pro¬ 
viding agriculture with a long-raiigo 
plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I say they have miser¬ 
ably failed the farmer by not enacting a 
permanent farm legislation. 

If there ever was a desperate need for 
long-range farm legislation it is now. 
The war in Korea and the demands for 
high farm production and increased 
taxes requires stable commodity markets 
and a high level of farm income. 

Mr. Speaker, agricultural income gov¬ 
erns national income by a l-to-7 ratio. 
Thus, if we want national prosperity we 
must have a high level of farm income. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Democratic congres¬ 
sional leadership failed to realize the 
dire necessity of long-range farm plan¬ 
ning. The Anderson farm bill with its 
fiO-percent support level is recognized as 
stop-gap legislation at best by farm 
leaders. 

When the leadership found that the 
Erannan farm plan did not catch on 
among farmers, they dropped it like a 
hot potato. Democratic farm leaders in 
the House and Senate even refused to 
hold hearings on it. Most Democratic 
candidates for Congress refuse to run on 
it. Even South Dakota Democrats are 
desperately trying to forget it. They did 
not even include it in their party plat¬ 
form. 

Blr. Speaker, talk about wild promises, 
the Brannan plan was certainly that. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken many 
tmies about my self-managed, full-par¬ 
ity, self-financing plan for the family¬ 
sized farmer. As you know, it would 
provide full 100 percent of parity without 
Treasury grants or bureaucratic control. 
It would operate on a two-pricc basis 
with the farmer assured of full parity on 
his share of normal domestic consump¬ 
tion. 

Mr. opeaker, it is absolutely necessary 
that farmers receive full 100 percent of 
parity. Anyone who is against 100 per¬ 
cent of parity for the family-sized 
farmer either does not like prosperity 
or he is talking through his hat. The 
record shows that out of 10,000,000 busi¬ 
ness units in this country 6.000,000 of 
them are individually owned and oper¬ 
ated farms. Think of the buying power 
of this segment of our population. 

Mr. Speaker, if labor wants high wages 
and business wants profits and Govern¬ 
ment wants taxes, the farmer must be 
prosperous. 

Mr. Speaker, the leadership of this 
Congi-ess has let the dust settle on long- 
ranr.e farm laws just as Secretary of 


State Dean Acheson did on China and 
Korea and look what happened. I hope 
it does not take the same kind of a jolt 
to shake this dust off of permanent farm 
legislation. 


A Former Capitol Page Speaks Out 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOLSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following copy of a letter to W. Averell 
Harriman was forwarded to me by one of 
our former pages here in the House of 
Representatives. This keen observation, 
I believe, is worthy of a place in the 
Congressional Record. I include it here¬ 
with: 

Hon. W. Averell Harriman, 

The Department of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Harriman: Your recent ven¬ 
omously bitter attack on Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, one of the outstanding states¬ 
man in the rnltcd States Senate, has caused 
no end of concern throughout the Nation. 

Many Americans are alarmed, firstly, be¬ 
cause a diplomat, who is allegedly also a 
statesman of some merit, should, especially 
in such crucial times, be both willing and 
capable of conducting himself in a manner 
becoming the best interests of tins Ropublic 
at home and abroad and In a manner carry¬ 
ing out the finest traditions of the diplomatic 
corps of this and other countries. In your 
unmitigated attack on Senator Taft, a can¬ 
didate for reelection in a domestic fight, you 
have thrown off the honored cloak of diplo¬ 
matic dignity and statesmanlike worth to 
engage In name-calling, vituperation, and 
political demogoguery. You have completely 
failed to consider and to uphold your official 
position. As one of America's leading diplo¬ 


mats and as an adviser to the President, you 
have failed to consider the proprieties of your 
offices. And certainly, as a scion of one of 
America’s leading families, you should have 
no difficulty recognizing the difference be¬ 
tween dignity and indignity, duty and In¬ 
terference. 

Many persons are alarmed, secondly, that 
you, in whom many have so long trusted as 
a leader and consultant more or less without 
political bias, should now choose to partici¬ 
pate in the most unworthy manner in a 
State political campaign. Are you a gentle¬ 
man who shall handle crucial problems of 
national and international stature, or are you 
a typical mudslinger who shall attack poli¬ 
ticians when and where you happen to see 
fit? You cannot be both. 

Thirdly, there Is alarm on account of the 
blundering nature of your political attack on 
Mr. Taft. Any man who has the faintest 
knowledge of simple logic can readily dis¬ 
cern that If Senator Taft Is aiding the Com¬ 
munists by his conduct in the Senate, then 
virtually every other Member of Congress, to 
a greater or lesser extent, is similarly aiding 
them. Senator TAFr has always supported 
anti-Commuuist legislation, but yesterday 
CO other Senators likewise voted in favor of 
such a bill. Senator Taft has never been 
wholeheartedly in favor of limitless foreign 
expenditures, but he ha.q never downright 
opposed foreign aid. When others, whose 
names are all too obvious to you and hence 
require no mention, were betraying thl.s 
Republic, wittingly or unwittingly, at Yalta 
and Tehran, where were you, oh peerless 
Judge of other men. and what have you since 
done to ameliorate conditions and to al¬ 
leviate these gravest of errors? The words 
of the Bible are not totally Inaccurate when 
they say: "Judge not, lest ye be judged." 

We trust you recognize the difference be¬ 
tween a statesman and a politician, and that 
you will in the future act accordingly. No 
one is really concerned with what you say or 
do. except that you have and have had posi¬ 
tions of great influence, and there are mil¬ 
lions of Americans who ore Interested in pre¬ 
serving America. 

I should like to hear from you in reply. 

Faithfully, 

Marion E. Harp.;:cn, 


Beptember 21, 1950. 








